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"A  Sure  Stronghold  is  our  God." 

From  Elise  Poleo's  ''  Musikalische  Mirchen,  Phantasien  und 
Skizzen;"  translated  by  Fanky  Malone  Raymond. 

An  autumn  evening,  filled  with  presentiments 
of  winter,  was  followed  by  a  dull,  cold  October 
day  ;  cloudy  shadows  darkened  the  fields  ;  an  icy 
wind  arose,  and  pitilessly  tearing  the  fairest  leaves 
from  the  branches  where  they  clung,  half  wearied 
out,  strewed  them  under  the  hasty  foot  of  the 
wanderer.  An  anxious,  expectant  sorrow  seem- 
ed to  possess  all  nature,  as  though  the  voice  of 
winter  threatened  from  a  distance,  and  in  husky 
whispers  told  of  the  gloomy  days  to  come,  the 
long,  dark  nights,  the  ice  and  snow-flakes.  But 
in  the  city,  where  the  houses  lay  huddled  together 
so  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain, 
things  looked  much  more  cheerful;  defying  au- 
tumn weather,  people  had  withdrawn  to  their 
warm  houses ;  from  many  windows  bright  lights 
shone  forth,  tokens  of  social  comfort.  It  was 
about  the  year  1732,  and  the  city  of  which  we 
speak,  was  called  Leipzig.  Surrounded  by  deep 
moats,  high  walls,  and  stately  lindens,  it  was  a 
safe  and  pleasant  city  to  look  on.  The  houses 
were  almost  all  narrow  and  high,  with  pointed, 
square,  projecting  balconies;  here  and  there  a 
little  tower  arose  from  the  roofs;  of  church 
steeples  not  many  were  to  be  seen.  Tn  the  Can- 
tor-house of  the  excellent  Thomas-school,  near 
the  handsomest  church  in  Leipzig,  the  lights 
glimmered  particularly  clear  on  the  above  men- 
tioned October  evening  ;  happy  voices  sounded 
there,  for  there  was  a  very  united  family  as- 
sembled. 

At  the  heavy  oaken  table,  that  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  small  room,  furnished  with  large, 
dark  cabinets  and  curiously  carved  chairs,  sat  a 
man  in  a  smooth  suit  of  black  and  a  large  curled 
wig.  His  face  was  round  and  ruddy ;  a  grave 
geniality  played  round  the  corners  of  his  firm 
mouth ;  his  forehead  was  fine  and  clear  ;  and  his 
fiery  black  eyes  looked  out  from  beneath  it  with 
an  expression  of  concentrated  power,  whose  in- 
fluence it  would  be  difficult  to  withstand.  The 
heart  would  beat  high  in  any  breast  which  those 
dark  eyes  attracted  to  themselves  ;  and  one  might 
fancy  that  they  had  drawn  a  black  veil  over  the 
fathomless  sea  of  light  that  swelled  and  shone 
within  them.  This  man,  the  Herr  Cantor  Jo- 
HANN  Sebastian  Bach,  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  city  for  his  fine  organ  playing.  Good 
people  said  of  him,  however,  that  he  was  a 
strange  fellow,  and  often  shook  their  wise  heads 
over  his  extraordinary,  involved  figuration,  and 
impossible-to-be-understood  fantasias  on  the  or- 
gan. But  rarely  did  any  one  leave  the  church 
while  the  Cantor  was  playing,  and  a  shudder  of 
awe  would  pass  over  his  hearers,  when  the  sub- 
lime tones  rushed  forth  in  full  force,  as  though 
they  would  burst  the  church  walls,  and  bury  the 
listening  multitude  beneath  the  falling  ruins. 
At  the  right  side  of  the  Cantor  sat  his  wife,  a 


fine  looking  woman  with  well  cut  features  and 
gentle  eyes,  in  a  snow-white  cap  and  dazzling 
neckhandkerchief  She  held  her  youngest  born, 
Christopher,  a  stout  baby  of  about  three  months 
old,  on  her  knees. 

Other  boys  of  different  ages  lay  round  their 
mother,  comfortably  eating  roasted  apples,  and 
playing  with  their  little  brother.  Bach's  oldest 
son,  Friedemann,  a  tall  youth,  resembling  his 
father,  but  without  his  mild  friendliness,  stood 
near  the  immense  earthen  stove,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  on  the  noisy  group  of  boys.  On  the 
Cantor's  left,  a  slender  young  man  had  taken  his 
place,  whose  fine  features,  thick,  black  hair,  and 
mild,  kindly,  brownish  face  bore  the  strongest 
possible  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  family. 
This  was  Bach's  second  son,  Philip  Emanueh 
arrived  on  an  unexpected  visit  from  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  journey.  He 
had  just  been  telling  his  father  of  the  new  musi- 
cal academy,  which  he  had  founded,  and  now 
directed  in  Frankfort ;  he  praised  the  talent 
and  industry  of  his  scholars,  and  timidly  took 
some  leaves  of  music  paper  from  his  pocket. 
Blushing,  he  pushed  them  towards  the  Cantor 
with  these  words  :  "  Dear  father,  look  if  there  is 
anything  in  it." 

It  was  a  fine  Sonata,  that  old  Bach  ran 
through  with  joy-bedewed  eyes  and  light  move- 
ments of  the  finger,  then  rolled  it  up  again,  and 
said :  "  Time  will  make  something  of  thee,  my 
boy  !  only  get  on  with  the  help  of  God  the  Lord  I 
Friedemann  also  moves  forward  bravely,  and 
does  not  play  badly ;  good  luck  go  with  you 
both  !"  Both  his  eldest  sons  listened,  smiling  like 
children,  to  their  honored  father,  and  gratefully 
pressed  his  hands.  The  conversation  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  horse's  hasty  gallop,  and 
a  quick  knocking  at  the  little  house  door.  As- 
tonished, both  the  eldest  sons  sprang  to  the  door ; 
the  children  forgot  their  noise,  the  mother  turned 
pale,  and  Sebastian  Bach  looked  calmly  on  and 
said  :  "  How  can  you  all  behave  so  ?  not  one  of 
us  has  a  bad  conscience ;  then  let  him  come  who 
will.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  postillion,  tired  out, 
covered  with  mud,  appeared  ;  he  came  direct 
from  the  electoral  residence,  Dresden,  desired  to 
speak  with  the  Cantor  Sebastian  Bach,  and  hand- 
ed him  a  letter  from  the  powerful  minister,  the 
much  dreaded  Count  Briihl.  The  Cantor  drew 
the  large  oil  lamp  nearer,  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  and  read,  while  Philip  Emanuel  po- 
litely handed  a  chair  to  the  messenger. 

"  My  Dear  Cantor ! — Our  gracious  elector  and  lord, 
Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  wislies  to  hear  you, 
the  celebrated  organist,  Sebastian  Bach,  at  his  resi- 
dence. You  must  play  in  the  church  at  Dresden,  on 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  October.  Two  days  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  a  royal  carriage  will  convey  you 
from  Leipzig  to  the  residence,  when  we  expect  you 
with  great  impatience.  Therefore  prepare  yourself 
for  this  distinguished  honor,  my  dear  Cantor.  I  am 
commissioned  by  our  gracious  lord  to  greet  you. 
Signed,  Count  Beuehl. 

Bach  stood  thoughtfully  for  a  little  while ;  irony 


and  unwillingness  spoke  in  his  expression ;  his 
ej'es  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  dear 
ones.      Friedemann   and  Philip  were  modestly 
silent.      "  Herr   Courier,"    said   the   Cantor    at 
length,  slowly  but  firmly,  "  inform  my  lord  the 
minister,  that  I,  Sebastian  Bach,  Cantor  of  the 
Thomas  school  at  Leipzig,  will  fulfil  the  command 
of  my  prince,  and   come  to   Dresden."      "  I  beg 
you  to  give  me  a  written  document,"  asked  the 
courier.      "Man,"   thundered   Sebastian   Bach, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  "  what  are 
you  asking  for  ?     Did  you  not  understand  me  ? 
Have  not  I,  Sebastian  Bach,  just  given  you  my 
word  ?     Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  those  dishon- 
orable knaves  that  flourish  in   the   air  of  the 
court,  and  whom  a  rag  of  paper  will  bind  closer 
than  a  manly  word,  spoken  in  the  face  of  God  ?" 
"  Dear  father,"  began  Philip  Emanuel  soothingly. 
"  Silence,  young  man,  you  don't  understand  any 
thing  about  it !"  answered  his  father  hastily ;  then 
turning   to   the   courier,   he  said  more   calmly : 
"  Now  you  have  your  answer  !  tell  all  you  have 
heard  to  my  lord  the  count ;  it  will  not  trouble 
me."      The  messenger  had  retired  a  few  steps, 
pale  with  fear.      Bach  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
drew   him  towards  himself  and  said  friendlily  : 
"  Now  is  not  this  a  wholesome  lesson  for  you  ? 
Do  not  forget  it  as  soon  as  you  have  left  my 
house.     The  residence  is  not  every  thing.     And 
now,  haaia !  if  you  will  help  us  to  despatch  the 
evening  soup  and  a  pitcher  of  beer,  it  will  please 
me  well !"     But   the  courier  preferred  to  take  a 
hasty  leave,  and  the  Cantor  took  his  place  at  the 
table   cheerfully.      Then   his   children   crowded 
anxiously  round  him,   and    Fran    Gertrude  ex- 
claimed :  "  Ah,  my   Bastian,  would  you  venture 
into  the  wide  world,  the  splendor  of  Dresden, 
the  city  of  sin  !  and  oh,  the  long  bitter  journey  I 
No,  you  will  not  do  such  a  thing  for  your  wife 
and  children's  sake  !"      And  then  she  broke  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  and  fell  sobbing  on  the  neck 
of  her  husband. 

The  children,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  mother 
crying,  began  to,  cry  also,  clinging  to  their  fath- 
er's coat ;  the  two  sons  conversed  loudly  and 
hastily  about  the  Count's  missive ;  in  short,  there 
was  a  terrific  noise  in  the  little  room.  At  last 
the  full  voice  of  the  head  of  the  family  overcame 
the  noise ;  the  Cantor  cried  out :  "  Wife,  take  the 
crazy  boys  into  the  nursery  !  let  none  but  Friede- 
mann and  Emanuel  remain  behind."  Then, 
like  a  strong-shouldered,  lion,  he  shook  olT  the 
screaming  children,  and  their  mother  took  the 
little  flock  to  the  old  nurse.  The  Cantor  began 
to  measure  the  chamber  with  long  steps,  as  his 
faithful  wife  returned,  and  took  her  place  at  the 
table  with  moist  eyes.  "  You  must  not  grieve 
over  the  long  journey,  Gertrude,"  he  said  mildly 
to  her,  "  for  if  the  Lord  God  does  not  decree 
otherwise,  I  shall  be  back  in  my  old  nest  in  four- 
teen days ;  and,  besides,  I  propose  to  take  these 
boys  with  me  to  the  residence.  They  shall  see 
all  the  finery,  and,  above  all  things,  take  care  of 
their  father."  Friedemann  and  Emanuel  thanked 
him  with  sparkling  eyes.      "  Yes,  my  children, 
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wo  will  knock  at  tlie  boarts  of  the  worldlings 
with  the  strong  voice  of  the  Lord  God" — so  he 
sometimes  called  his  beloved  organ, — "  and  they 
shall  stretch  out  their  hands  in  surprise  and  an- 
guish, and  cry  Pater,  peccavi !  and  master  Hasse 
shall  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  higher, 
more  godly  strains  than  his  sweet,  wanton  Italian 
melodies."  lie  looked  so  gloi'ious  as  he  said  this, 
that  his  family  looked  towards  him  with  the  deep- 
est reverence.  But  then  he  cried  out  heartily  : 
"  Now,  mother,  lot  the  little  squallers  in,  and  fetch 
us  the  soup  !"  The  -  table  was  covered,  a  large 
stone  pitcher  filled  with  foaming  beer  was  placed 
beside  the  master  of  the  house,  an  immense  loaf 
of  bread  was  laid  near  it,  and  now  Father  Bach, 
after  he  had  pronounced  a  short  grace,  served 
carefully  out  to  all,  eldest  first,  of  course,  while, 
with  ladle  and  knife,  in  the  meantime,  Frau  Ger- 
trude helped  to  the  smoking  soup ;  all  ate,  chat- 
tered, joked. 


Next  day  the  Cantor  visited  the  rector,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  to  make  a 
journey.  This  was  a  difficult  step  for  him,  for 
he  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  any  contact  with 
this  person.  Kector  and  Cantor  were  certainly 
not  friends.  The  first  complained  bitterly  of  his 
inferior's  obstinate  disposition  and  unyielding  de- 
meanor, and  Bach  scolded  the  rector  for  a  stupid, 
God-forsaken  pedant.  There  was  no  fresh 
branch  on  this  old  tree,  indeed,  with  its  promise 
or  fulfilment  of  green  leaves ;  the  rector  was 
winter-like,  within  and  without. 

Dry  and  circumscribed  in  body  and  soul,  he 
was  deeply  buried  in  the  thick  dust  of  mouldy 
pedantry.  Fresh  flowers  never  rejoiced  him ;  he 
counted  their  stamina,  examined  their  cups,  and 
then  threw  them  from  him.  Mankind  was  in- 
different to  him ;  he  loved  no  living  soul.  He 
called  the  organ-playing  of  his  refractory  Cantor 
devilish ;  he  withdrew  from  its  influence,  and 
never  visited  the  early  service ;  he  had  even 
spread  it  abroad,  that  Bach  had  made  a  compact 
with  the  devil,  to  blow  the  bellows  for  him,  when 
he  played  the  organ.  He  laid  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  Cantor  as  often  as  possible,  and  re- 
joiced like  a  kobold  at  any  sudden  outbreak  of 
anger  from  this  giant  nature.  Willingly  would 
he  have  overthrown  him  entirely  ;  but  to  shake 
such  a  rock,  needed  greater  force  than  his,  and 
he  stood  alone  in  his  hate ;  for  teachei's  and 
scholars  looked  on  the  powerful  lord  of  the  rolling 
organ,  in  silent  love  and  admiration.  As  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  very  much  excited,  entered  the  study 
of  the  school-tyrant, — for  he  had  just  held  a  choral 
rehearsal  with  the  scholars,  had  been  a  little  im- 
patient over  it,  and  his  peruke,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions,  was  in  a  desolate  condi- 
tion,— the  rector  rose  up  in  his  leathern  arm 
chair,  fixed  his  gray  eye^  on  the  visitor,  and  said 
majestically  :  "  Now  what  complaint  brings  the 
liorr  Cantor  ?"  "  No  complaint,  Herr  Eector," 
answered  Bach,  "I  only  came  to  inform  you 
that  I  must  take  a  long  journey  to-morrow,  by 
command  of  the  Elector,  and  therefore  request 
fourteen  days  leave  of  absence."  "  What  is  this 
I  hear?"  asked  the  rector,  breathless  with  sur- 
prise and  anger, — "  long  journey  ? — must  ? — 
Elector? — and  I  have  not  been  advised  about 
it  ?  Herr  Cantor,  this  is  another  cunning  plan 
of  your  genial   artist   brain  ?    how   should   the 

Elector  Augustus?" "I  am  to  play  the  organ 

at  Dresden,"  answered  the  Cantor  calmly,  "  the 


Elector  has  commanded  it."  "It  sounds  very 
mprobable  to  me,"  sneered  the  rector.  "  No 
particular  time  seems  to  have  been  allotted  to  the 
journey,  and  I  must  tell  you  without  any  cere- 
mony, that  I  cannot  spare  you  for  the  next  four 
weeks.  After  that,  I  will  not  oppose  your 
wishes."  Bach's  ingenuous  face  did  not  give  any 
symptom  of  anger  during  this  malicious  announce- 
ment ;  his  eyes  rested  quietly  on  •  the  face  of  his 
dwarfish  opponent,  and  a  compassionate  smile 
played  round  his  lips.  At  last  he  said  firmly  : 
"  Herr  Rector,  give  me,  if  you  please,  a  decided 
answer !  Will  you  give  me  fourteen  days  vaca- 
tion ?"  "  No  !  no  !  once  more,  no  !"  answered 
the  enraged  rector.  "  Very  well,  then  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  shall  go  w  ithout  permission  !" 
said  the  Cantor ;  and  turning  away,  with  hasty 
step  he  left  the  chamber  of  his  enraged  tormentor, 
-without  once  looking  back. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next.) 


For  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

Suessmayr  and  Mozart's  Requiem. 

The  London  Musical  World,  of  Feb.  11,  says : 

The  widow  of  Mozart,  for  her  own  gain  and  profit, 
permitted  the  contemptible  swindler,  Siissmayr,  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the  whole  of  her 
husband's  greatest  work,  and  to  declare  himself  the 
sole  author  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
tliat  transcendent  masterpiece  ;  having  sold  the  right 
to  print  tlie  liequiem,  she,  at  a  later  period,  repudia- 
ting the  first  transaction,  made  a  second  market  of 
the  work,  and  sold,  for  a  second  hvnorarinm, ihcrSght 
to  print  (from  Mozart's  incomplete  sketch,  \yhich  had 
been  filled  up,  according  to  the  finished  manuscrijit, 
liy  the  execrable  impostor,  who  impudently  pretended 
to  have  co-composed  the  whole  with  Mozart)  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Mass  for  the  Dmd,  in  which  the  portions 
respectively  attributed  to  tlie  true  and  the  pseudo- 
composer  are  indicated.  The  consequence  of  this 
course  of  lawful  exercise  of  right  in  property  was, 
not  only  tliat  great  doubt  arose  in  the  minds  of  even 
studied  musicians,  as  to  Mozart's  authorsliip  of  tlie 
work  —  tills  was  of  small  comparative  importance, 
since  as  the  world  possessed  a  composition,  which  no 
man,  save  one,  tliat  ever  lived,  could  have  produced, 
it  mattered  little  whether  or  not  that  one  was  accred- 
ited with  it  —  but  that  a  man,  whose  only  claim  to 
notice  was  his  insolent  otrrontery  in  putting  on  the 
lion's  skin,  which  did  not  fit  him,  was  allowed  the 
too  respectable  position  of  having  it  doubted  that  he 
could  have  contributed  to  the  chef  d'ceuvre. 

Please  read  that  again,  so  as  to  get  fully  the  force 
of  the  invective  .against  the  unfortunate  —  but  for  his 
peace  of  mind  now  happily  deceased  —  Siissmayr. 

The  catologne  of  musical  works  sent  by  me  to  the 
Boston  Library  last  year  shows  a  collection  of  nearly 
all  the  literature,  which  can  hear  upon  the  history  of 
Mozart's  Requiem.  The  Ctra/i'a,  containing  the  Gott- 
fried Weber  controversy,  the  resume'  of  this  under 
the  title  of  "  Ercjehnibse,  &c,"  the  "  Vertheidigung  der 
Aechiheit,"  by  Abbe  Stadler,  with  all  the  Nachtrags, 
Nissen's  Biograpliie,  a  complete  sot  of  the  Leipziqer 
Allg.  Miisilc  Zeitung,  &c.,  &c.  I  for  several  years  con- 
templated contributing  to  the  Journal  a  pretty  full 
history  of  the  controversy  and  the  results  to  which 
it  led.  Some  doubts  .as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
views  which  I  had  drawn  from  a  repeated  perusal  of 
the  entire  controversy,  led  me  to  defer  writing  until  I 
could  have  the  aids  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Vien- 
na ;  and  then  the  expected  appearance  of  Jahn's 
third  volume  occasioned  another  delay.  That  vol. 
ume  did  not  reach  this  p.art  of  Mozart's  history; 
hut  at  length  the  fourth  volume  too  appeared ;  and 
his  statements,  with  his  discussions  of  the  various 
points  raised,  are  conclusive.  In  some  points  the  arti- 
cle which  I  should  have  written  would  have  been 
faulty,  though  I  hardly  think  that  upon  the  main 
question  any  doubts,  after  reading  the  controversy 
above  mentioned,  could  remain.  The  only  ditlieulty 
remaining  was  caused  by  that  score  of  the  Requiem 
found  in  Count  Walsegg's  musical  collcctionj  which 


which  was  alleged  to  be  in  Mozart's  hand  throughout- 
This  diflaculty  is  now  removed  entirely.  To  clear  up 
t'le  entire  matter- — which  through  Pierpont's  Amer- 
ican First  Class  Book  has  a  romance  about  it  which 
has  become  history  to  millions  in  our  country  —  I 
now  translate  pretty  fully  those  pages  of  Jahn's  work 
which  hear  upon  the  history  of  the  Itequiem,  and 
which  place  the  zeal  of  the  writer  in  the  London  Mu- 
sical World  in  a  rather  ridiculous  light. 

Mozart  is  now  at  work  upon  the  Zauherjiole,  and 
here  the  translation  begins. 

"  At  this  time  (.July,  1791)  Mozart  received  an  un- 
expected order  and  in  an  uncommon  manner.  A 
messenger,*  a  stranger  to  him  —  a  tall,  lean  m.in, 
clad  in  gray,  with  a  serious,  solemn  face, — a  striking 
looking  personage,  just  of  the  sort  to  make  a  strange 
impression  —  brought  to  him  an  .inonymous  letter, 
in  which,'  amid  the  most  flattering  recognition  of  his 
artistic  genius,  it  was  asked  at  what  price  he  would 
undertake  to  write  a  Mass  for  the  dead,  and  how 
soon  he  could  finish  it. 

"  Mozart  informed  his  wife  of  the  aflTair,  telling 
her  that  this  order  was  a  very  welcome  one,  that  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  try  his  powers  in  that  style  of 
composition  and  to  compose  with  all  diligence  a 
work  which  friends  and  foes  should  study  after  his 
death.  By  her  advice  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
undertake  the  work,  .although  he  was  unable  to  set 
any  time  for  its  completion,  and  demanded  as  com- 
pensation fifty,  according  to  others,  one  hundred,  du- 
cats. The  terms  proving  .acceptable,  the  messenger 
came  a  second  time  and  paid  the  price  agreed  upon, 
adding  a  promise  of  something  more  when  the  work 
should  he  completed.  He  brought  him  directions 
to  write  entirely  after  his  own  mood  and  humor  ; 
moreover  he  should  give  himself  no  trouble  to  find 
out  from  whom  the  order  came,  since  his  pains  would 
certainly  be  vain.  Before  Mozart  could  set  himself 
earncstlj'  at  work,  about  the  middle  of  August,  he  re" 
eeived  a  new  order,  which  must  be  executed  at  once. 
At  the  approaching  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  .as 
King  of  Bavaria,  at  Prague,  a  new  festiv.al  opera  was 
to  be  given.  Bletastasio's  Clanenza  di  Tito  was  cho- 
sen, and  it  was  again  the  people  of  Prague  who  de- 
termined to  make  good  what  the  Viennese  failed  in  > 
the  Assembly  called  upon  Mozart  to  compose  the 
work.  For  now  unknown  reasons  this  decision  had 
been  long  delayed  ;  there  was  now  no  time  to  he  lost ; 
hut  a  few  weeks  were  left  during  which  Mozart  had 
to  compose  and  rehearse  the  work.  A.fter  making 
but  the  most  necessary  preparations,  he  started  for 
Prague.  Just  as  he  was  entering  his  carriage  with 
his  wife,  the  unknown  messenger  appeared  unexpect" 
cdly,  gently  pulled  Madame  Mozart  by  the  gown, 
and  asked  :  '  What  was  now  the  prospect  as  to  the 
Requiem"!'  Moz.art  gave  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  journey  as  his  excuse,  and  the  impossibility  <y\ 
giving  the  unknown  any  notice  of  it,  hat  promised 
that  this  should  be  his  first  labor  after  his  return,  if 
le.ave  of  absence  could  only  now  he  granted  ;  with 
which  the  messenger  declared  himself  satisfied." 

[I  pass  over  the  account  of  the  production  and  ill 
success  of  the  Titus,  with  the  aid  afforded  iMozart  by 
Siissmayr  in  its  composition  ;  the  ill  eflTects  upon  his 
health  of  sirch  continued  exertion  ;  Jahn's  long  criti- 
cism upon  the  opera ;  and  the  eigJiti/seven  pages  devo- 
ted to  the  Zauherjiole ;  and  go  on  with  the  transla- 
tion, where  the  Requiem  again  comes  up.] 

"  After  the  ZauherflSte  had  been  brought  upon  the 
stage,  Mozart  devoted  himself  zealously  to  finishing 
the  Requiem.  His  friend,  Joseph  von  Jacqnin,  came 
to  him  with  a  request  to  give  lessons  to  a  young  ladv, 
alicady  an  excellent  phaniste,  and  found  him  at  his 
writing  table  busy  upon  the  Requiem.  iMozart  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  take  the  pupil,  if  the  lessons 
could  be  deferred  a  short  time,  as  he  had  a  work  up- 

*  The  messenger  -wag  Leutzeb,  steward  of  Count  Walsegg  — 
not  to  be  confused  witii  the  hornist.  —  Jabn's  note. 
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on  Ins  lisinds,  wliicli  was  pressing'  and  la)-  very  r.car 
his  heart;  until  this  slionUl  be  finished,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  Other  friends  afterwards  re- 
membered having  found  Mozart  at  this  -work,  which 
occupied  him  exclusively  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  Tlio  constancy  with  which  lie  devoted 
himself  to  this  labor,  night  and  day,  increased  the 
illness  which  lie  bad  brought  with  him  from  Prague. 
Ali'cadj',  while  perfecting  the  Zanberfolc,  he  had  had 
fainting  (its,  and  now  this  physical  prostration  grew 
greater  continnally,  and  with  it  came  a  melancholy, 
which  acquired  even  more  complete  command  of 
him.  His  wife,  grown  anxious  upon  his  account,  in 
vain  sought  to  draw  him  from  his  labors  and  take 
him  into  society ;  he  remained  sunk  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  sad.  One  day  when  she  rode  out  with 
him  into  the  Prater,  and  they  sat  there  together,  he 
began  to_  talk  of  death,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  ho  was  composing  the  Requiem  for  himself. 
'I  feel  too  sensibly,'  continued  he,  '  that  I  shall  not 
last  much  longer  ;  some  one  has  certainly  given  mo 
poison,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  idea.'  Horrified,  at 
tliis  remark  she  took  all  possible  pains  to  convince 
him  of  the  folly  of  such  thoughts  and  reassure  him. 
Convinced  that  the  labor  upon  the  Requiem  but  added 
to  bis  morbid  condition,  she  took  the  score  from  him 
and  called  in  a  physician,  Dr.  Clossct. 

"  In  fact  he  grew  somewhat  better,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  compose  a  Cantata  for  a  Masonic  festival,  which 
he  finished  Nov.  15Jh  and  directed  in  the  lodge.* 
Its  excellent  execution  and  the  applause  which  it  re- 
ceived rejoiced  him  and  gave  him  new  strength  and 
desire  to  work  ;  he  himself  now  declared  his  idea  of 
having  been  poisoned  but  a  hallucination  caused  by 
bis  ill  health,  which  was  now  dissipated,  called  for 
the  score  of  the  Requiem  again,  which  his  wife  gave 
him  again  without  hesitation,  and  proceeded  witli  its 
composition.  This  improvement  however  was  but 
temporary  ;  a  few  days  later  his  melancholy  returned  ; 
be  spoke  again  of  having  been  poisoned  ;  his  strength 
failed  more  and  more  ;  his  feet  and  hands  began  to 
swell ;  he  was  hardly  able  to  move  himself,  and  a 
sudden  attack  of  vomiting  followed.  During  the 
fourteen  days  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  his 
consciousness  remained;  death  was  always  before  his 
eyes,  he  looked  forward  to  it  with  courage,  but 
not  without  pain  could  he  part  with  life.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  ZaiihcrflOte  opened  to  Iiim  the  ])ros|)ect  of 
a  nobler  appreciation  and  remuneration  than  he  had 
hitlierto  met  with  ;  for  in  these  last  days  a  company 
of  Hungarian  nobles  had  subscribed  to  secure  him 
an  annuity  of  1000  florins,  and  from  Amsterdam  bo 
had  received  the  offer  of  a  still  higher  sum  for  a  con- 
tract to  deliver  annually  a  few  pieces  to  be  theirs  ex- 
clusively ;  now,  when  he  saw  himself  secnrc  of  a 
handsome  competence,  and  could  live  for  Art  alone, 
he  must  away  and  leave  his  wife  and  his  two  little 
children  to  a  future  full  of  care.  But  still,  on  hi-; 
sick  bed,  he  remained  as  ever  amiable,  friendly,  never 
exhibiting  the  slightest  impatience. 

"  '  When  he  became  sick,'  saj'S  Sophia  Ilaibl,  'we 
made  him  night-clothes,  which  could  be  drawn  on 
without  compelling  him  to  turn  himself,  which  he 
was  too  much  swollen  to  be  able  to  do,  and,  as  we 
had  no  idea  liow  sick  he  was,  we  made  him  a  wadded 
dressing-gown,  ready  against  his  recovery  ;  with  these 
he  was  heartily  delighted.  I  visited  him  daily.  One 
day  he  said  to  me,  "  Inform  mamma  (Madame  We- 
ber, his  wife's  mother),  that  I  am  getting  along  right 
well,  and  that  I  shall  yet  get  up  to  the  octave  in 
time  to  wish  her  happiness  on  her  name-day." ' 

"  With  lively  sympathy  he  heard  of  the  repetitions 
of  the  Zuuberfiote,  and  evenings  he  would  lay  his 
watch  beside  him  following  m  fancy  the  performance. 
'  Now  the  first  act  is  over  ;  now  is  the  passage  :  Dir, 
grosie  Kuiiiejiii  der  Nacht !  On  the  day  before  bis 
death  ho  said  to   his  wife,  '  I  should  like  to  hear  my 

*  Published  with  English  test  in  the  Journal  of  Music, 
Vol.  XIII.,  No3.  21—24. 


Zauherjliite  once  more ! '  and  hummed,  in  a  voice 
almost  audible,  '  der  Vorjelfdnger  bin  ich  jn.'  Kapell- 
meister Koser,  who  was  silting  by  his  bedside,  arose, 
went  to  the  pianoforte  and  sang  the  song,  which  en- 
livened Mozart  much.  The  Requiem  also  continually 
employed  bis  thouglits.  While  he  was  able  to  work 
upon  it,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  each  number, 
as  it  was  finished,  playing  the  instrumentation  upon 
the  pianoforte.  On  the  day  before  his  death  ho  had 
the  score  brought  to  his  bed  —  it  was  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  —  and  sang  the  alto  himself;  Shack 
sang  as  usual  the  soprano  ;  Hofer,  Mozart's  brother- 
in-law,  tenor;  and  Gerl,  bass.  They  were  in  the 
first  bars  of^thc  Lacrimosa  when  Mozart  began  to  cry 
bitterly,  and  laid  the  score  aside. t 

"When  the  sister-in-law  (Sophia  Ilaibl)  came,  to- 
wards evening,  her  sister  (Mozart's  wife),  who  usu- 
ally had  such  self-command,  met  her  at  the  door,  in 
despair,  with  the  words,  '  Thank  God  that  you  have 
come!  He  was  so  sick  last  night  that  I  thought  he 
would  not  live  the  day  out ;  if  he  is  so  again  he  will 
die  in  the  night.'  As  she  drew  near  the  bed,  Mozart 
called  to  her,  '  Good  that  you  are  here.  You  will  re- 
main with  me  to-night.  You  must  see  mc  die.'  As 
she  kept  her  composure  and  tried  to  talk  him  out  of 
these  thoughts,  he  answered  :  '  I  have  already  the 
taste  of  death  on  my  tongue,  I  smell  death  ;  and  who 
will  stand  by  my  Constance,  if  you  do  not  remain  '>■' 
She  asked  bis  leave  to  step  to  her  mother,  to  whom 
she  had  promised  a  report  of  his  condition  ;  when 
she  came  back  she  found  Siifsmayr  by  Jlozart's  bed 
in  lively  conversation  about  the  Requiem.  '  Have  I 
not  said  that  I  am  writing  this  Requiem  for  myself? ' 
said  ho,  as  he  looked  it  through  with  tearful  eyes. 
And  be  was  so  certain  of  the  near  approach  of  death 
as  to  direct  his  wife  that  she  should  not  allow  it  to  be 
known  farther  until  Albrcchtsberger  was  informed  of 
it,  for  before  God  and  the  world  to  him  belonged  his 
(Mozart's)  appointment  in  St.  Stephen's  church. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  the  physician  came  again 
and  told  SUssmayr  in  confidence  that  there  was  now 
no  help  possible ;  yet  he  ordered  the  application  of 
cold  bandages  to  his  patient's  bead,  which  gave  such 
a  shock  to  his  system  as  soon  to  deprive  him  of  con- 
sciousness, which  never  returned.  Still  in  the  dying 
fantasies  of  the  sick  man  the  Requiem  seemed  to  em- 
ploy his  thoughts  ;  he  puffed  out  bis  cheek's  and  en- 
dca^'ored  to  imitate  the  drums  with  his  mouth.  To- 
wards midnight  he  raised  himself;  his  eyes  were 
fixed;  he  turned  his  head  towards  the  wall,  and 
seemed  to  sink  into  slumber  ;  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Dec.  5)  he  had  departed." 

t  Jahn  s.iys  ina  note,  that  Mozart  not  unfrcqucntly  was  so 
affected  by  his  owu  niusic  as  to  cry,  and  gives  an  instance 
from  Hogarth's  "  Musical  Drama.'' 

(Conclusion  next  week  ) 


(From  the  Loudon  Musical  T^'orld.) 

W.  v.  Wallace's  Hew  Opera. 

"  ' Lurline^ — Opera  in  three  acfs,  wrilfeu  in/  Edn^nrd, 
Fitzliall^  eomposedinj  Wilt-iam  Vincent  Wullnee''  (Lon- 
don, Cramer,  Bcale  and  Chappell ;  New  York 
AVm.  Hall  and  Son.) 

Here  we  have  the  English  text  and  piano-forte 
score  of  Mr.  Wallace's  new  opera,  which — as  the 
first  that  has  been  heard  from  bis  pen  since  the  pro- 
duction of  Matilda  of  Ilunqari/  (with  Mr.  Bunn's 
memorable  libretto),  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1846 
— presents  more  tlian  oi'dinary  interest.  Lvrline 
is  said  to  have  been  in  great  part  written  as  f;ir  back 
as  twelve  years  ago ;  but  it  requires  no  such  apology, 
bearing  evidence  as  it  does — evidence  that  springs 
from  a  comjjarison  between  this  opera  and  ilr.  Wal- 
lace's previous  dramatic  works — of  having  been 
carefully  reconsidered  and  retouched  by  the  composer 
from  end  to  end. 

The  questionable  feature  of  Lvrline  is  its  libretto, 
which  belongs  to  a  class  of  melodramatic  writing 
ha])pily  now  effete.  Mr.  Fitzball  has  treated  the 
romantic  and  famous  legend  of  the  Lurlei-berr/  after 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  legend,  the 
heroine,  deceived  by  a  false  lover,  invokes  the  spirits 
of  the  Rhine,  and  consents  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
river  on  condition  of  being  endowed  with   gifts  of 


beauty  and  fascination  that  shall  render  her  irresisti- 
ble to  man,  whom  hereafter  it  is  her  intention  to  lure 
into  destruction  by  every  means  at  her  command. 
The  compact  is  made,  and  Lorclcy,  or  Lurici  (Lur- 
line)  becomes  the  .spirit  of  the  whirlpool,  with  what 
mission  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers. 
Mr.  Fitzball  finds  the  lady  a  spirit,  and  restores  her 
to  earth.  She  sees  Count  Kudolph  in  a  bark  on  the 
river,  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  tempts  him  to  her 
abode  beneath  the  :vaves,  not  to  destroy,  but,  like 
Mclusina,  to  cherish.  Her  vexed  father  (she  has  a 
father),  the  l\ivcr-King,  burning  (or  rather  we  should 
say  freezing)  to  annihilate  the  rash  mortal  who  has 
thus  intruded  on  his  domain,  is  frustrated  in  his  desire 
by  the  amorous  water-spirit,  and  at  length  ijcrsuadcd 
to  let  Rudolph  depart,  loading  him  with  treasures  in 
the  bargain,  in  order  that  he  may  be  consoled  for  the 
loss  of  his  beloved.  Aware  that  the  Count's  afl'airs 
are  by  no  means  in  good  order,  and  that  the  empti- 
ness of  his  purse  had  led  to  the  rejection  of  his  hand 
by  Ghiva,  daughter  of  a  Rhenish  Baron,  the  River- 
King  judges — from  a  view  of  mortality,  perhaps, 
common  to  water-spirits — that  no  sooner  gone  than, 
"out  of  sight  out  of  mind,"  Rudolph  will  forget 
Lurline,  and  cast  himself  and  bis  newlj'-acquircd 
riches  at  the  feet  of  the  disdainful  Ghiva.  Lurline, 
however,  with  more  faith,  has  promised  to  give  her 
earthly  admirer  an  interview  at  the  Lurlei-berg,  in 
the  course  of  three  days.  On  Rudolph's  return  to 
terra  firma  (how  ho  managed  to  live  under  water  wo 
are  left  to  surmi.se),  the  knowdedge  of  his  being  pos- 
sessed of  untold  wealth  acts  in  the  way  the  River- 
King  had  suspected — at  least  upon  one  mortal,  the 
mercenary  Ghiva,  though  not  upon  Rudolph  himself. 
He,  poor  wight,  does  nothing  but  sigh  after  his  lost 
water-nymph,  and  actually  snubs  Ghiva,  who,  in  de- 
spair, possesses  herself  of  a  ring  which  Lurline  has 
given  him  as  a  pledge,  and,  in  a'fit  of  jealous  rage, 
throws  it  into  the  Rhine.  True  to  her  appointment, 
Lurline  makes  her  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  stip- 
ulated period,  and  learning  from  a  gnome  (?)  that 
Rudolph  has  parted  with  the  ring  "(which,  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Rhine,  one  might  Jiave  thought  she 
would  be  the  first  to  know),  gives  way  to  unutterable 
anguish.  In  her  subsequent  interview  with  Rudolph, 
however,  when  matters  arc  explained  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, she  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  makes  u.=e 
of  her  supernatural  power,  invoking  the  storm-spirits 
dependent  on  the  Rhine  to  overwhelm  a  band  of 
reprobates,  who,  recently  guests  of  the  Count,  are 
now  plottmg  his  assassination  for  the  sake  of  his 
gold,  and  ultimately  persuades  her  watery  sire,  the 
good-natured,  though  somewhat  illogical  River-King, 
to  approve  l\er  choice  and  resign  her  to  her  tencsti-ial 
lover.  Fancy  the  old  Rhine  spirit  with  whom  Hen- 
rich  Heine  held  converse  at  Cologne,  expressing  liim- 
self  in  such  terms  as  the  subjoined  ; — 

"Yes;  thy  fond  father 

To  Kudolph's  hand  here  cbmeth  to  resign, 


I?y  love  and  flite  decreed 

His  child,  Lurline, 

Best  treasure  of  the  Rhine 


[Joins  ttietr  lianrls. 


And  so,  amidst  a  heap  of  elaborate  vocal  divisions, 
Lurline,  "  best  treasure  of  the  Rhine,"  expres.ses  her 
sense  of  happiness,  and  the  curtain  drops.  If  Lur- 
line— which,  we  understand,  was  written  many  years 
since,  may  be  regarded  as  Mr.  F'itzball's  last  great 
work — his  Requiem  (it  cei'tainly  cannot  bo  accepted 
as  his  Transjiffuration) — why,  then,  there  miglit  be 
an  end  of  the  matter,  and  no  critic,  however  soured 
by  operatic  libretti.  Mould  have  the  heart  to  be  severe  ■ 
hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  farther  preparations  of  the 
same  description  are  contemplated,  it  is  as  well  to 
warn  our  composers  that  the  time  has  ]iasscd  for  tlie 
toleration  of  such  performances. 

Such  a  jumble  of  spirits  and  mortals,  with  the 
special  elements  of  either  made  apparently  coiumon 
to  both — all  the  dramatis personm  being,  more  or  less 
amphibious — could  only  have  sprung  from  the  brain 
of  a  Fitzb.ill,  and  justifies  the  epigrammatic  epilogue 
of  a  wag,  that  the  mixture  of  earth  and  water  in  Zi/r- 
Une  accounted  for  the  muddincssof  its  libretto. 

But  let  us  pass   to  a  more  agreeable  subject the 

music  of  Mr.  AVallace.  Lurline  is  certainly  this  gen- 
tleman's dramatic  masterpiece,  and  as  fiir  superior 
to  Maritana  and  ilatilda  of  Hungarij  as  the  book  of 
Maritana  (not  that  of  Matilda)  is  superior  to  the 
book  of  Lurline.  Mr.  Wallace  has  in  e\-ery  respect 
made  progress,  sucji  progress  as  is  rarely  noted,  in- 
deed, between  any  two  successive  works  of  a  dram- 
atic composer.  We  find  the  old  vein  of  melody  as 
rich  as  formerly,  with  an  increased  knonlcdgc  of  re- 
.sources  that  gives  it  a  tenfold  value.  The  overture 
in  the  broad  and  open  key  of  D  major,  far  surpasses' 
in  clearness  of  design,  and  vigor  of  treatment  the 
orchestral  preludes  of  Mr.  Wallace's  other  operas. 
The  instrumentation,  too.  is  extremely  effective  the 
combination  of  "wind"  in  the  opening  adagio,  and 
the  introduction,  by  the  whole  body  of  "strino-s  " 
high  and  low,  the  double  basses  alone  excepted,  of 
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tlie  heatitifiil  melorly  wliifh,  in  the  third  act,  stantls 
as  tlie  tlicmc  uf  Lurline's  prayer, beinj;  equally  points 
to  admire.  Tlie  quick  movement,  like  that  in  the 
overture  to  Weber's  Oheron,  altliou'ih  the  first  suhject 
is  no  more  strictly  akin  to  Weber  than  to  the  allec/ro 
in  Wagner's  Tunnliduser,  s  rather  chivalrous  than 
fairy-like.  It  is  vifiorous  and  brilliant  from  end  to 
end,  and  among  many  new  touches  of  fancy  may 
be  noted  the  passage  of  rhythmical  recitative  given 
to  the  stringed  instruments,  ushering  in  the  pro- 
gression which  leads  back  to  the  principal  theme. 
The  second  theme  (afterwards  an  episode  in  the  ro- 
mance of  the  "Night  winds  " — Act  I.)  is  essentially 
melodious,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  loading 
theme,  and  works  in  well  v<\ih  the  rest.  In  short, 
Mr.  Wallace  in  this  overture  has  evidently  written 
his  best,  and,  earnestly  bent  upon  success,  has  at- 
tained it.  Although  we  have  only  the  piano-forte 
adaptation  before  us,  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe, 
once  for  all,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  orchestra 
is  handled  throughout  the  opera  of  Lurline,  imparting 
color  to  and  heightening  the  dramatic  sentiment  of 
the  various  situations  into  which  the  chief  personages 
are  thrown,  while  engendering  effects  the  occasional 
novelty  and  frequent  beauty  of  which  are  sure  to 
elicit  the  attention  of  mnsicians,  confers  infinite 
honor  on  the  composer,  and  shows  that  his  studies 
have  been  well  directed  in  the  long  interval  during 
which  he  has  been  condemned,  in  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish public  are  concerned,  to  unmerited  silence.  The 
introductory  symphony  (in  1?  major)  at  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  where  the  accompaniment  of  the  violon- 
cellos, to  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  horn,  realizes 
what  the  Italian  musicians  designate  as  "  ondeggi- 
ando,"  at  once  suggests  that  we  are  about  to  bo  en- 
tertained with  a  spectacle  in  which  some  of  tho  actors 
are  f;nries,  and  that  the  habitation  of  those  fairies 
will,  in  all  probability,  turn  out  to  be  rather  aquatic 
than  terrestrial.  Lurline's  romance  (Act  1 ),  "  When 
the  night  winds  sweep  tho  wave  "  (in  A  minor — al- 
ready mentioned),  a  most  original  and  beautiful  piece 
in  itself,  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  entire  work  of  the  fanciful  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  in  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  shown  himself 
so  skilled  an  adept.  The  accompaniments  to  this 
are  as  uncommon  as  they  are  characteristic,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  masterly. 

The  opening  of  the  first  scene  (after  the  symphony 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made)  is  somewhat  in- 
effective. No  one  cares  greatly  for  Rhinefteri;  (an 
odd  name  for  a  king  who  resides  underneath  the 
water,)  and  no  one  cares  a  straw  for  Zelieck,  the 
gnome  (we  thought  gnomes  were  earth  spirits),  whom 
he  wildly  invokes  in  the  bold  and  vigorous  air,  "  Idle 
spirit,  wildly  dreaming"  (in  F  minor).  So  that, 
however  excellent  per  se,  and  however  well  given  by 
Mr.  Santley,  the  air  and  the  recitatives  that  precede 
and  follow  it,  the  last  being  dialogue,  in  which  Mr. 
Corri  (the  gnome)  takes  part,  falls  somewhat  flat. 
The  "  of/icr  nymphs  "  {vide  book)  whom  Mr.  Fitz- 
ball  summons  "  from  their  shells  of  opal "  (no 
nymphs  having  yet  appeared),  in  a  pretty  choral 
strain  ("  Hark,  hark,  hark," — A  flat)  from  behind, 
begin  to  awaken  attention,  and  the  graceful  qtiasi- 
Weberish  chorus  ("King  of  the  Rhine" — same  key) 
with  which,  when  before  the  footlights,  they  greet 
their  dripping  monarch,  at  once  imparts  life  and  in- 
terest to  the  scene.  The  apparition  of  Lurline,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock,  singing  to  "  an  antique  harp," 
the  confession  of  her  love  for  Rudolph,  is  illustrated 
by  a  brief  concerted  piece,  in  which  the  other  per- 
sonages, including  Liba,  a  water-nymph  (a  part,  we 
may  here  add,  very  prettily  played  and  very  prettily 
sung  by  Miss  Fanny  Cruise,  a  young  and  promising 
beginner),  are  concerned.  The  first  romance  of 
Lurline  ("  Flow  on,  flow  on,  oh  silver  Rhine" — E 
major),  in  which  she  begs  the  river,  tho  flowers, 
and  the  spirits  to  explain  her  sentiments  to  Rudolph, 
is  based  on  a  melody  sure  from  its  piquant,  simple, 
and  unpretending  character  to  become  popular,  and, 
moreover,  graced  with  florid  cadences  and  a  florid 
coda,  or  tailpiece,  precisely  fitted  to  the  peculiar  talent 
of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  who  warbles  it  exquisitely. 
The  chorus  divides  the  two  couplets,  and  in  the 
second  verso  the  accompaniment  is  judiciously  var- 
ied. A  scene  between  Lurline  and  Rhinobero-,  in 
accompanied  recitative — a  form,  by  the  way,  into 
which  Mr.  Wallace  (a  task  as  difficult  as'  it  is 
thoroughly  well  accomplished)  has  thrown  all  those 
parts  of  the  opera  which  would  otherwise  bo  spoken 
dialogue — leads  to  tho  delicious  romance,  "  The 
Night  Winds,"  already  described,  a  revelation  on 
the  part  of  the  water-nymph  of  the  history  of  her 
love  for  Rudolph.  The  chorus  that  brings  the  first 
scene  to  an  end  ("  Sail,  sail,  sail  "— D  flat),  in  which 
the  principal  characters  join,  though  spirited  and  ap- 
propriate, offers  no  particular  point  for  notice. 

In  the  second  scene,  where  we  have  to  do  with 
simple  mortals,  the  music  assumes  an  essentially  dif- 


ferent character— as  in  duty  bound.  It  sets  out  with 
a  very  .admirably  written  duet  ("  Oh !  Rudolph, 
haughty  Rudolph"— D  major)  for  the  Baron  Truen- 
fels  (carefully  represented  by  Mr.  Honey,  as  a  decre- 
pid  old  man,  with  bent  knees  and  crooked  legs)  and 
Ghiva  (Miss  Pilling)  his  daughter.  This  duet,  of 
which,  as  in  m.iny  of  those  of  Auber  and  other 
French  composers,  the  orchestra  claims  the  lion's 
share,  tho  voices  being  often  little  more  ^  than 
accompaniments,  contains  a  very  charming  episode, 
in  which  a  passage  occurs  on  the  words,  "  Oh,  soft 
affection,  to  thy  rest,"  equally  to  be  admired  for  its 
melody  and  itsharmony.  'The  arrival  of  Rudolph 
(Mr.  Harrison)  brings  some  clever  concerted  music, 
conducting  to  a  trio  (A  major)  : 

"  I  see  by  the  {?ray  of  the  sky 
That  morning  is  now  very  nigh," — 

where  the  composer,  by  showing  how  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  music  and  poetry  in  a 
dramatic  composition  should  breathe  the  same  spirit, 
has  upset  the  pet  theory  of  Herr  Wagner,  who,  in 
his  Kunslwcrh  der  ZuJcmift,  would  fuse  all  the  arts  into 
one,  and  make  them  inseparable  and  dependent  on 
each  other.  Although  French  in  color  and  in  the 
turn  of  its  leading  phrases  (the  last  especially, 
"  Good  night,  sir,  good  night,")  as,  indeed,  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  lighter  music  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace— this  trio  may  be  unreservedly  eulogized  for 
spirit  and  scenic  propriety. 

Tho  third  scene  (Rudolph's  castle)  opens  with  a 
drinking  chorus,  "Drain  the  cup  of  pleasure"  (D 
major),  in  bolero  measure,  cheerful  and  animated,  if 
not  strikingly  original,  which  owes  no  little  of  the 
favor  it  enjoys  (it  is  always  rederaanded)  to  the  ad- 
mirable singing  of  the  chorus  (men's  voices,  of 
course).  Some  effective  concerted  music  leads  to  a 
romance,  with  chorus  for  Rudolph  ("  Our  bark,  in 
moonlight  beaming  " — D  minor),  which  embodies 
the  legend  of  Lurline,  the  Rhino-spirit.  Here  the 
ordinary  method  of  treating  such  matters  at  the 
French  Opera  has  not  been  discarded,  notwithstanding 
which  the  romance  has  both  character  and  merit  of 
its  own.  Though  decidedly  simple,  it  is  imbued 
with  a  feeling  of  dreamy  mystoriousnoss,  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  conveyed  iu  the  text. 
The  finale  Cbeginning  in  A  fliit,  and  ending  in  F 
minor),  sets  ont  with  a  harp  arpeggio,  while  snatches 
from  the  ballad,  "Flow  on,  flow  on,  oh!  silver 
Rhino,"  indicate  the  approach  of  Lurline,  who  short- 
ly emerges  from  the  river  and  mingles  with  the  noisy 
guests  of  her  lover.  Placing  the  ring  on  his  finger, 
which  is  to  be  a  pledge  of  mutual  faith,  no  less  than 
a  potent  charm,  sind  a  safeguard  in  case  of  subtidal 
difficulties,  she  at  length,  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
Rudolph's  associates,  lures  him  into  a  skiff,  which 
immediately  disappears.  Rhineberg,  with  "  a  host 
of  spirits,"  is  seen  among  the  rocks,  vowing  ven- 
geance against  Rudolph  :  a  storm  arises  ;  the  skill  is 
supposed  to  sink  beneath  the  waters,  and  the  curtain 
falls.  All  this  is  combined  with  vigorous,  striking 
and  picturesque  music,  and  the  result  is  a./ina?c  which 
brings  the  act  to  a  climax  in  a  thoroughly  effective 
manner. 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


The  Diarist  Abroad. 
Notes,  Beklin,  (Feb.,  1860.) 

Has  M any  desire  to   know   about   music   at 

court  •?  Here  then  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  a 
friend  to  his  wife  containing  something  on  the  sub- 
ject; 

"  The  Soiree  and  Concert  at  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia's was  a  truly  fairy  festival.  The  range  of  rooms 
surrounding  the  concert  hall  was  filled  with  the  most 
brilliant  company,  while  the  passages  and  smaller 
rooms  were  transformed  by  means  of  orange  trees, 
palms  and  flowers  into  gardens  of  paradise  —  this  en- 
tire world  of  fiierie  being  enlivened  by  musie,  con- 
ducted by  Meyerbeer.  The  acme  of  the  concert  was 
the  great  scene  out  of  Gluek's  Orpheus,  sung  by  Jen- 
ny Meyer  .and  chorus." 

The  scene  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prnssia, 
now  Regent.  This  building,  with  the  Royal  Library, 
forms  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  palace  fronts 
are  upon  Unter  den  Linden  and  Behren  Sts.,  the  Li- 
briiry  looking  across  a  small  square  upon  the  Opera 
House.  The  Concert  hall,  as  described  to  me,  is  a 
largo  oval  room,  with  a  dome  and  narrow  gallery  run- 
ning back  of  tho  Library  and  forming  the  connection 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  palace.  The  hall  has 
space  ample  for  the  full  royal  orchestra,  and  a  select 


chorus  from  the  opera,  and  an  audience  of  six  to 
eight  hundred  auditors.  I  have  never  seen  it. 
From  tho  gallery  we  look  down  into  the  hall  upon 
the  hundreds  of  women  blazing  with  jewels  and 
dressed  in  all  the  magnificence  which  European 
clothes-art  can  impart,  upon  the  hundreds  of  princes, 
generals,  ambassadors,  ministers,  professors,  and  so 
on,  glittering  with  orders,  in  all  sorts  of  splendid  uni- 
forms, and  in  short  made  up  for  a  show ;  into  the  an- 
terooms filled  with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  upon  the 
ranks  of  singers  or  mnsicians  —  such  a  look  my 
friend  describes  as  beyond  all  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. Well,  what  music  was  given?  A  translation 
of  the  programme  will  show  you  : 

"Concert  in  the  Palace  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince 
Regent  and  the  Frau  Princess  of  Prnssia,  tinder  the  direction 
of  the  General-Music-Director  and  Court  Capellmeister,  Herr 
Meyerbeer,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1860. 

1.  Overture  to  Egmont Beethoven. 

2.  Hymn  from  the  Opera  "  The  Vestal,"  snng  by  Fran 

Koster,  Fraulein  de  Ahna  and  chorus Spontini. 

3.  Wedding  March  from  "  Summer  Night's  Dream" 

Mendelssohn. 

4.  Air,  "Inflammatus,"  from  "  Stabat  Mater,"  snng 

by  Frau  Koster  and  chorus Rossini. 

5.  Overture  to  "  Struensee  " Meyerbeer. 

6.  Grand  Scene  from  the  Opera  *'  Orphens,"  sung  by 

Fraulein  Jenny  Meyer  and  cboms Gluck. 

7.  Scene  from  "  Trovatore,"  sung  by  Frau  Koster, 

Hen*  Formes,  (the  tenor)  and  chorus Terdi. 

8.  Finale  from  the  Opera,  "  Count  Ory  " Rossini. 

My  friend  says  that  the  scene  fi-om  "  Orpheus"  was 
wonderful !  that  it  killed  what  followed,  dead,  dead, 
dead  !  A.  W.  T. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mn.sic. 

Letters  on  Musical  Subjects. 
V. 

Music  A  Language — A  Sonata  of  Beethoten. 

My  Dear  Friend, — While  our  "  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety "  is  forming,  X  may  use  the  time,  to  answer 
some  of  your  questions.  And  although  you  may 
find  here  many  things  that  yon  know  already,  yet  it 
is  well  sometimes,  to  look  back  and  arrange  familiar 
things  in  order. 

Now  to  say,  what  is  the  principal  and  governing  ele- 
ment of  musical  utterance,  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. Not,  that  it  is  impossible,  nor,  that  it  has 
never  been  done.  All  these  things  have  been  treat- 
ed of  so  frequently,  that  they  are  now  qtiite  familiar 
to  musical  people.  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  wide 
ground  covered  by  that  question. 

A  mysterious  power,  subtle  and  penetrating,  work- 
ing up  all  our  being,  making  it  throb  in  sympathetic 
unison  with  that  of  the  tone-poet;  an  agent,  now- 
passing  through  the  finest  fibres  of  our  being,  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  and  ravishing  bliss,  then  lulling  our 
senses  and  feelings  into  a  delicious,  dreamlike  state 
of  serenest  satisfaction  ;  now  touching  us  with  the 
magician's  wand,  and  in  weird  numbers  making  our 
flesh  creep  with  darkening  awe,  then  transporting  us 
to  regions  ethereal,  warmed  by  eternal  sunshine ;  now 
making  us  bend  low  with  humblest  meekness,  then 
raising  us  up  to  a  proud  consciousness  of  a  majestic 
grandeur,  in  our  nature  ;  now  singing  ont  in  tremb- 
ling accents  tho  half  unconscious  bliss  of  new — bom, 
or  in  longing  tones  the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  lore, 
and,  then  again,  picturing  the  clash  of  opposing  pas- 
sions, fierce,  unholy  hatred ;  now  exciting  in  us  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  others,  then 
freeing  us  from  the  oppressive  load  of  our  own  sor- 
rows ■ — such  is  Music,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
muses,  the  friend  and  comforter  of  man.  Acting 
upon  our  innermost  being  by  means  of  the  subtlest 
of  elements,  the  air,  invisible  and  hardly  perceptible 
unless  agitated,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  this,  its 
medium.  And  as  the  gentle  breiith  of  balmy  Spring 
pervades  us,  sending  out  in  every  part  fresh  life  and 
new  enjoyment,  so  music  steals  in  on  its  wings,  and 
caressing  our  heart,  nestling  closely  to  it,  and  steeping 
it  in  bliss,  attunes  it  in  holy  harmony  to  that  which  is 
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noblest  and  sweetest  in  human  nature.  Or  it  assails 
US  in  violent  outbursts,  overawing  us,  filling  us  with 
a  perception  of  the  gigantic  and  terrible,  just  as  the 
air  does,  when,  hurled  along  in  violent  gusts  in  the 
tempest,  it  strikes  and  cowcs  us. 

It  seems  an  almost  fruitless  endeavor,  to  seize  this 
thing  apparently  bodiless,'and  yet  acting  so  powerful- 
ly on  us  ;  to  grasp,  and  become  familiar  with,  the 
nature  of  a  force,  that  has  greater  influence  on  us 
than  words,  the  expression  of  logical  thought,  or  any 
of  the  sister-arts.  The  fable  of  Orpheus,  the  stories 
about  the  efl^ect  of  warlike  music  on  the  soldier,  the 
experience  of  our  own  lives,  prove  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  music  on  our  feelings.  Wo  know  that 
much.     But  how  are  we  to  account  for  it  ■? 

It  is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  man  ever  since 
he  began  to  think,  that  is  still  as  near  or  as  far  from 
its  solution,  as  it  was,  when  the  ancient  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  philosophers  were  theorizing  about  it ;  the 
question  about  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  life.  When 
the  question  shall  once  be  settled  satisfactorily,  then 
the  philosopher  will  have  no  further  difiiculty  in 
giving  a  true  account  of  the  reasons,  why  music  thus 
powerfully  influences  us.  We  know,  that,  entering 
the  centre  of  nervous  action,  the  brain,  on  the  very 
shortest  route,  coming  in  bodily  contact  with  the 
central  and  peripheric  part  of  the  nervous  system 
by  means  of  vibration,  it  is  natural,  the  tone  or  a 
succession  and  combination  of  tones  should  affect  us 
more  powerfully  than  a  picture  or  a  statue.  But  why 
the  tone  is  produced  by  a  stated,  countable  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  body  emitting  the  sound  ;  why 
tones  of  a  proportionate  number  of  vibrations,  and 
they  in  certain  combinations  only,  should  affect  us 
pleasantly  ;  how  the  action  on  the  nerves  is  produced : 
these  are  questions  which  we  may  as  well  despair  of 
ever  seeing  answered.  We  had  better  follow  the 
naturalist,  who,  satisfied  to  leave  the  questions  about 
the  first  origin  of  matter,  of  the  final  nature  of  the 
simplest  elements,  in  their  primordial  darkness,  con- 
siders the  forms  of  the  actual  world  of  beings,  trying 
to  trace  them  to  their  elements.  By  applying  his 
method  to  our  Art,  we  may  be  sure  to  find  out,  which 
forms  the  tone-poet  uses  to  express  a  sentiment ; 
which  is  the  arrangement  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
sucli  forms  ;  and  how  these  forms  affect  the  hearer. 

These  are  points  settled,  and  not  now  wanting 
proof  or  discussion  : — that  music  is  tlie  language  of 
our  emotions  ;  that  it  speaks  of,  and  to  our  feelings 
immediately,  without  the  aid  of  the  understanding  ; 
but  that,  the  feeling  having  once  come  to  our  consci- 
ousness, the  understanding  may  analyze,  and  in  some 
cases,  reduce  them  to  a  logical  narrative  of  the  con- 
secutive order  and  aiTangeraent  of  those  feelings. 

Let  us  take  some  examples  which  will  show 
this  practically.  You  remember  the  sweet  So- 
nata in  G  major,  op.  14,  No.  2,  by  Beetho- 
hoven.  There  is  sunshine  and  youth  ;  not  a  dis- 
cordant clement  mixes  with  the  blissful  sensations 
pictured  in  the  lovely  work.  There  is  variety  of  sen- 
timent ;  the  sentiment  is  strongly  characterized.  Yet 
no  one,  I  think,  could  prove,  why  those  sentiments 
follow  and  ought  to  follow  each  other  in  just  the  or- 
der, in  which  we  find  them.  Let  us  take  a  passing 
survey  of  the  work.  The  first  movement  opens  with 
a  prelude  (measures  1 — 8).  In  measure  9  the  first 
melody  comes  in,  almost  like  a  recitative,  running 
out  i  ntender,  graceful  runs,  which  lead  us  to  the  sec- 
ond melody  in  m  27,  a  melody,  loving,  but  only  as 
the  first  whisperings  of  unconscious,  budding  love  ; 
not  deep  yet ;  half  playful,  half  longing.  It  calms 
down  after  seven  measures  in  m  3.3,  and  leads  over  in 
m  48  to  the  quiet  closing  phrase  ot  two  measures, 
repeated  to  the  end  of  the  part,  in  m  64.  The  same 
elements  are  worked  up  in  the  second  part,  in  m  64 — 
125.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  second  part  of  the  So- 
nata-form to  he  more  agitated.  And  thus  the  second 
part  shows  in  m  81 — 11,5  some  excitement.  The 
bass  takes  the  motive  of  the  prelude  m  1  and  2,  while 


the  right  hand  accompanies  in  arpoggi  to  hi  99.  The 
prelude  is  introduced  in  E  flat  major,  vi  99 — 107,  and 
once  more  the  agitation,  this  time  in  a  strong  way- 
ward bass-figure  accompanied  Ijy  hurried  runs  in  the 
treble,  shows  itself  to  m  115,  from  whence,  panting 
as  if  it  were,  after  resting,  the  motive  of  tlie  prelude 
rouses  itself  again  leading  over  to  the  third  part,  an 
enlargement  of  the  first,  m  12.5 — 201.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  second  part  is  not  deep  nor  violent.  It 
is  more  like  a  cloud  flitting  across  a  beautiful  face, 
darkening  it  for  a  moment,  but  not  contorting  its  en- 
chanting lineaments  by  the  deeper  corrugations  of 
passion  or  anguish. 

Serenely  the  Andante  ;  in  staccato  chords,  introdu 
ces  a  melody  full  of  the  charming  and  loving  sim- 
plicity of  innocence,  which  yet  admits  of  a  touch 
of  humor  in  m  17  and  18.  In  pleasant  variations 
the  theme  unfolds  itself,  as  if  playing  with  its  own 
loveliness  (Var.  1,),  not  without  a  taste  of  an  arch 
but  innocent  humorous  coquettishness  (Var.  2)  and 
overrunning  with  most  graceful  merriment  (in  Var.  3). 
The  Scherzo,  Allegro  assai,  the  third  and  last  move- 
ment is  brimfuU  of  "  real  fun  ;  "  the  lightly  skipping, 
gay  motive  in  m  1  filling  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
255  m  that  make  up  the  part.  In  ra  24  a  roguish  mo- 
tive follows  the  first,  which  comes  in  again  in  m  43 — 
73.  Here  it  is  relieved  by  a  melody  of  sweetest, 
graceful,  musing  happiness,  which  repeats  after 
a  second  part,  containing  the  same  sentiments  to  m 
125,  when  the  first  motive  enters  again,  to  m  185,  and 
from  here,  in  graceful  abandon,  a  passage  leads  to 
the  closing  measures  189 — 255,  having  the  motive  of 
m  24  in  the  bass,  and  skipping  about  across  the  ar- 
peggio-accompaniments to  7)!  287,  when  the  first  mo- 
tive closes  in  frequent  repetitions  in  m  255.  This 
beautiful  work  impresses  mo  like  a  sweet  maiden,  just 
budding  into  womanhood.  With  all  the  roguishness, 
vivacity,  innocent  simplicity  of  the  gay  and  joyous 
girl  mingles  a  tinge,  a  sweet  foretaste  of  the  coming 
experience,  which  will  ripen  the  bud  into  the  lov- 
ing woman.  All  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  that 
age,  where  love  is  just  trying  its  wings,  not  knowing 
when  and  whither'it  may  take  its  flight ;  all  the  youth- 
ful loveliness  and  careless  abandon  of  this  period  ;  the 
tender,  half  fledged  feelings  ;  all  find  their  utterance 
in  this  poem.  But  to  say,  why  these  moods  follow 
each  other  just  so,  to  prove  that  that  they  ought  to 
follow  thus,  is  a  tiling  of  impossibility  in  my  jndg' 
ment.  It  is  the  play  of  the  feelings  in  a  maiden  fan- 
cy-free, now  assuming  this,  now  that  hue.  But  rea- 
soning understanding  cannot  follow  this  play  of  the 
feelings,  it  cannot  deducea  series  of  ideas  from  them. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  contrast  with  this  ano- 
ther of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  ;  perhaps  the  one  in  C 
sharp  minor,  op.  27,  No.  2,  the  "  moonlight  Sonata," 
as  it  is  called  ;  or  the  one  in  E  flat  majoi',  op.  81, 
which  Boetlioven  entitled  :  "  Les  Adieux,  I' Absence  et 
le  Retotir,"  or  maybe  both,  to  show,  how  a  logical  or- 
der of  feelings,  capable  of  finding  expression  in 
words,  may  be  represented  in  a  piece  of  music. 

Though  not  a  musical  subject,  yet  I  may  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  March 
24th,  on  Wilhelm  Grimm,  the  great  German  philolo- 
gist, since  it  is  written  by  the  genial  "  Diarist  "  of 
this  Journal,  whose  sensible,  earnest,  and  oftentimes 
beautiful  articles  have  certainly  pleased  and  instruct- 
ed you  as  they  have  your  friend. 

Cambridge,  March  27,  185G.        G.  A.  ScnMiTT. 

How  Spohr  Leakxed  to  Plat  the  Hokn. — 
In  1808  was  held  at  Erfurt  the  famous  Congress  at 
which  Napoleon  entertained  as  guests  his  friend  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  German  kings  and  prin- 
ces, his  allies.  All  the  curious  persons  flocked  from 
the  neighboring  places  to  have  a  gaze  at  the  show.  I, 
too,  went  on  foot  from  Gotha,  with  some  of  my  pu- 
pils, less  to  see  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  than  to 
admire  the  illustrious  artists  of  the  Theatre  Francais, 
Talma  and  Mile.  Mars.  The  Emperor  had  made 
these  great  actors  come  from  Paris,  and  they  were 
giving  every  evening  some  masterpiece  or  other  by 
Corneille  and  Kacine.     I  hoped  to  be  able  to  be  pre- 


sent with  my  travelling  companions  at  one  of  their 
performances;  when  I  learned,  to  my  misfortune, 
that  they  were  only  intended  for  the  Princes  and 
their  suites,  and  that  every  other  person  was  shut  out. 
I  still  lioped  to  find  a  place  in  the  orchestra,  by  tho 
connivance  of  the  musicians ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  this  idea,  too,  since  they  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  introduce  any  person  whatsoever.  At  last  I 
hit  on  tho  expedient  of  replacing,  with  my  pupds,  a 
like  number  of  musici.ans,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
entertainment  by  playing  the  music  between  the  acts. 
By  playing,  we  got  the  consent  of  the  musicians,  who 
knew  that  their  deputies  would  replace  them  credit- 
ably. But  another  difficulty  arose— the  parts  of  vio- 
lin and  viola  only  gave  us  three  places,  and  as  we 
did  not  know  how  to  play  another  instrument,  one  of 
us  must  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  treat.  The  idea  then 
occurred  to  me  of  trying  if  I  could  not,  in  the  course 
of  one  day,  learn  enough  of  the  horn  to  be  able  to 
take  on  myself  the  part  of  second  horn.  I  went  at 
once  to  him  I  wished  to  replace,  borrowed  his  instru- 
ment, and  thereupon  set  to  work.  I  began  by  pro- 
ducing frightful  noises  ;  but  after  scarcely  an  hour,  I 
succeeded  in  giving  out  the  natural  sounds  of  the 
horn.  After  dinner,  when  my  scholars  went  out  to 
stroll,  I  at  once  resumed  my  exercises,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  pairi  which  they  gave  my  lips,  I  did  not  rest 
until  I  was  in  a  state  correctly  to  play  the  part  of  the 
second  horn  in  the  overture — easy  enough  in  truth— 
and  of  the  entr'actes  which  were  to  be  given.  Thus 
ready,  my  pupils  and  I  joined  our  comrades,  each 
carrying  his  instrument — and  got  to  our  post  without 
difficulty.  We  found  the  theatre  brilliantly  lit  up, 
and  already  filled  with  the  numerous  train  of  the 
Princes.  The  places  kept  for  Napoleon, and  his 
guests  were  just  behind  the  orchestra.  Like  the  un- 
fledged hornplayer  I  was,  I  entrusted  the  conducting 
of  the  band  to  the  best  of  my  pupils,  taking  my  or- 
ders from  him  like  the  rest.  Shortly  after  we  had 
tuned,  the  august  personages  entered,  and  the  over- 
ture began.  The  orchestra  formed  a  long  line  facing 
the  stage  ;  and  it  was  severely  forbidden  to  the  play- 
ers to  turn  round  in  the  direction  of  the  Princes  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity.  As  I  had  been 
warned  of  this  beforehand,  I  had  brought  with  me  a 
little  looking-glass,  by  aid  of  wiiich  I  could  examine 
with  impunity  the  arbiters  of  Europe's  destinies,  after 
the  overture  w.as  done.  But  I  was  so  rivetted  by  the 
admirable  acting  of  the  artists  on  the  stage,  that  I 
soon  handed  over  my  looking-glass  to  my  pupils,  giv- 
ing all  my  attention  to  the  drama.  The  agony  of 
my  lips  increased  vvith  every  entr'acte,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  performance  they  were  so  swelled  and  bruised 
that  I  could  scarcely  sup.  Even  the  next  day,  when 
I  got  home,  my  young  wife  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  me  come  back  with  lips  like  a  negro's.  I  add- 
ed to  her  wonderment  by  telling  her  that  I  was  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  by  kissing  the  pretty  women  of 
Erfurt.  But  she  made  f:imous  game  of  me  wlien  the 
story  of  my  studies  on  the  horn  came  out. — Spohr's 
Autobiography, 
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New  Yokk,  Makch  26. — More  ramors  of  opera. 
Rumors  assuming  a  definite  shape.  Maretzek 
negotiating  for  the  Winter  Garden  with  success,  and 
actually  beginning  his  rehearsals.  Fabbri  golYig  to 
sing  with  Errant,  the  new  tenor,  and  with  Miss 
WissLER,  a  contralto  from  Philadelphia,  said  to  be 
very  good.  Rumors  that  Cortesi  will  join  the 
troupe,  and  that  Maretzek  is  prepared  to  exercise  all 
his  energies  to  triumph  over  his  natural  enemy, 
Ullmax. 

Latter  individual  to  be  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
in  second  week  of  April,  and  to  have  little  Patti  and 
Frezzolini.  They  say  that  Frezzolini  has  com- 
pletely recovered  her  voice,  and  is  going  to  be  as 
great  as  in  her  palmiest  days. 

Adelaide  Phillips  arrived  in  town  the  other 
day,  and  is  at  her  old  stopping  place,  the  St.  James 
Hotel,  on  Union  square.  She  came  from  Charleston 
by  land,  unable  to  bear  the  sea  journey.  In  Havana, 
she  had  a  serious  attack  of  fever,  but  is  now  nearly 
convalescent. 

I  learn  from  a  private  letter  from  Santiago  di 
Cuba,  that  the  opera  company  there,  under  Morelli, 
Assosi  and  Stefani,  are  meeting  with  only  moder- 
ate success.  They  have  given  Trovatore,  Lncresia, 
Lucia,  and  the  Barber.  Ghioni,  one  of  tho  singers 
imported  by  UUman,  had  met  with  a  great  triumph 
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in  Ernani.  She  never  appeared  in  a  leading  role  in 
this  city.  She  is  a  blonde,  and  envious  people  say 
that  Signora  Ghioni  is  only  an  Italianized  version  of 
Miss  Jones,  as  Donovani  was  of  Miss  O'Donavan, 
and  Signer  Maceafarri  of  Mr.  MeCaffi-ey.  Lorini, 
the  tenor,  has  been  singing  with  Ghioni — Aldini, 
a  contralto  who  sang  here  several  times  only  in  the 
part  of  Azitcena  in  Trovatore,  also  belongs  to  the 
troupe,  and  does  the  Rosina  in  the  Barber. 

TiBEKiNi,  the  tenor,  who  sang  here  a  few  years 
ago  with  La  Grange,  is  trying  to  get  another  engage- 
ment in  this  country.  He  has  a  wife,  one  Ortolani 
by  name,  who  from  all  accounts  is  a  fair  to  middling 
prima  donna — Marini  and  Bettini  are  engaged 
for  next  year  at  St.  Petersburg.  So  they  won't 
come  here.  Bolcioni,  who  sang  the  tenor  music  in 
William  Tell  better  than  any  Italian  singer  that  has 
yet  tried  it  here,  has  been  having  a  quarrel  with  the 
manager  of  San  Carlo,  in  Naples,  where  he  was 
singing  in  Luisa  Miller.  So  much  for  our  old  fav- 
orites. 

Scharfenberg  and  Luis  have  just  published  Muzio's 
Garibaldi  Rataplan,  and  the  Adelina  waltz  sung  by 
little  Patti.  Mnzio  is  becoming  quite  popular  here. 
He  certainly,  patches  up  an  opera  admirably,  and 
can  compose  in  tlie  Verdi  style,  just  like  tlie  original 
Joseph  Green  himself.  Did  you  ever  know  tlie 
graceful  name  Giuseppe  Verdi  is,  after  all  (in  Eng- 
lish,) nothing  more  than  Joseph  Green  ? 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  last  concert  but 
one  of  the  season,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  programme  presenting  the 
following  attractions : 

Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  36 L.  Van  Beethoven 

Scena  ed  Aria  from  "  Attila,"  "  Dagl'  immortali  vertici," 

Q.  Verdi 
Signer  Pietro  Centemeri. 

Concerto,  for  piano,  in  A  minor,  Op.  85 Hummel 

Madame  Johnson  Graever. 

Tasso,  "  Poeme  Symplionique,"  (1st  time) Franz  Liazt 

Lamento  e  Trionfo. 
Souvenirs  d'Hartzburg,  "  Meditations  Musicales,"  Op.  43. 

Litolff 
a.  Oberthal.  b.  "Witches'  Dance. 

Madame  Johnson  Graever. 

Romanza,  from  *'  Maria  Padiila  " G.  Donizetti 

Signer  Pietro  Centemeri. 

Overture  to  "  Der  Freychiitz,"  in  C CM.  von  Weber 

Mr.  H.  C.  Timm  presided  at  the  piano;  conductor,  Carl 
Bergmann. 

Tlie  "  Symphonic  Poem  "  of  Liszt  did  not  please. 
It  is  a  harsh,  ungrateful  thing  both  to  perform  and 
to  listen  to  :  the  audience  manifested  weariness  long 
before  it  was  over;  although  it  exhibits  a  quaint  and 
striking  originality  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
musician.  Madame  Graever  Johnson  played  with 
taste  and  elegance,  and  Signer  Centemeri  gave 
great  satisfaction.  He  is  one  of  tlie  best  baritones 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  surprising  he  has  not  been 
heard  in  opera.  He  sings  in  Dr.  Cummings'  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Twcnty-eiglit  street,  and  his  solos 
are  among  the  finest  performances  that  may  be  heard 
in  that  accomplished  choir. 

There  is,  at  present,  quite  a  feeling  in  favor  of 
band  music,  owing  principally  to  tlie  great  success 
of  a  concert  recently  given  by  the  National  Guard 
(Seventh  Regiment)  Band.  This  was  formerly 
Shelton's  band,  but  now  consists  of  an  amalgama- 
tion of  Noll's  and  Shelton's  band,  under  tlie  leader- 
ship of  GrafuUa,  formerly  a  cornet  pl.ayer  under 
Slielton.  The  concert  took  place  at  the  Academv  of 
Music,  and  drew  such  an  immense  house,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Library  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  get  the  same  band  to  give  a  con- 
cert at  the  same  place,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 
So  the  house  was  hired,  the  band  performers  secured 
and  Messrs.  Peering  and  Thomas,  vocalists  (there 
were  actually  no  female  singers  in  town  at  the  time, 
to  be  got  for  love  or  money,)  engaged.  It  cost  the 
library  eight  hundred  dollars,  but  the  speculation  suc- 
ceeded. The  immense  Academy  of  Music  was 
crowded,  and  the  net  profits  must  have  been  some- 
thing, if  not  more. 


All  this,  gave  quite  an  impetus  to  baud  music,  and 
greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  National 
Guard  Band.  Now  hitherto,  Dodworths'  band — 
playing  for  the  Seventy-first  Regiment— has  enjoyed 
the  precedence  over  all  others.  Naturally  anxious 
for  their  reputation,  the  members  of  Dodworths'  have 
decided  to  give  a  concert  too,  and  it  will  come  off 
next  Saturday  evening  at  the  Cooper  lustitute.  Al- 
together this  is  quite  an  interesting  band  tournament. 

Teotatoe. 


Philadelphia,  March  27. — The  Harmonic  So- 
ciety's concert,  last  night,  consisted  of  amiscellaneous 
programme  ;  English  ballads  and  Italian  cavatinas 
were  consorted  with  oratorio  and  opera  choruses. 
The  solo  singing  was  generally  very  satisfactory, 
whetlier  furnished  by  the  professional  or  the  amateur 
portion  of  the  society's  forces ;  but  all  of  the  chorus- 
es lacked  the  requisite  power.  I  was  gratified  with 
the  singular  purity  of  voice  of  a  certain  soprano,  who 
bore  a  large  share  in  the  varied  performances.  Ver- 
ily, her  singing  upon  tills  occasion,  was  a  new  rev- 
elation— bringing  to  light  the  gratifying  fact  of  a 
voice  in  our  midst,  which,  in  time,  must  prove  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  music.  The  lady  In  question  is  said  to  be  dili- 
gently pursuing  a  judicious  course  of  study,  under 
the  able  gnldance  of  Sig.  Perelli,  the  eminent 
teacher  of  Italian  vocalization. 

Prof.  Aaron  R.  Taylor,  princlpiil  lasso  on  this 
occasion,  acquitted  himself  in  a  creditable  manner, 
vocalizing  all  the  parts  assigned  to  him  with  much 
feeling,  self-possession  and  flexibility  of  voice — and 
displaying,  withal,  a  uniformly  tasteful  appreciation 
of  subject.  The  interest  and  success  of  this  concert 
wei'e  materially  enhanced  by  the  participation  of 
Messrs.  John  J.  Frazer  and  Thomas  Bishop,  both 
known  as  quondam  tenors  of  the  Segnin  Opera 
troupe,  and  now  residing  here  professionallj'.  Erazor 
sang  "  My  sister  dear,"  with  so  much  of  pathos  and 
purity  of  intonation,  .as  to  hold  liis  auditors  spell- 
bound for  the  moment,  and  then  to  evoke  thunders  of 
applause,  which  carried  him  through  a  double  en- 
core. Nor  was  Bishop"'s  success  less.  He,  too,  re- 
ceived the  most  enthusiastic  plaudits  from  a  public, 
which  has  long  since  ranked  him  among  the  very 
best  ballad  singers. 

Our  favorite  organist,  Prof.  M.  H.  Cross,  accom- 
panied charmingly,  as  ho  always  does — executing  all 
transient  intricacies  with  nicety,  and  at  the  same 
time,  bearing  in  an  admirable  manner  with  the  hu- 
mors of  the  various  vocalists. 

We  are  to  enjoy  three  nights  of  opera,  next  week. 
Alle  rjute  Sachen  sind  drei.  Patti  and  Colson  are 
said  to  have  charmed  even  the  agitated,  president- 
making  politicians  into  something  like  sentimental- 
ity. A  certain  distinguished  exponent  of  the  squat- 
ter sovereignty  abstraction,  is  said  to  have  forgotten 
the  ambitious  sclieme  of  a  life  thne,  in  a  nightly  at- 
tendance within  the  seductive  influences  of  music,  as 
exerted  by  the  two  Lore-leis,  Patti  and  Colson.  The 
troupe  returns  to  us,  flushed  with  a  success,  both  in 
Wasliington  and  in  Baltimore,  whieli  has  added  fresh 
lustre  to  its  reputation,  and  plenty  of  funds  to  the 
managerial  exchequer.  On  dit,  that  Maretzek, 
who  is  to  open  the  New  York  Winter  Garden  on  the 
9tli  of  April,  has  taken  the  Academy  here,  for  a 
short  season  in  May.  He  has  been  invisible  from  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Locust,  since  a  certain  night 
when  he  and  Torriani  improvised  a  grand  row  witli 
the  habitucSs  of  that  season — and  when  the  indomit- 
able Max  is  reported  to  have  gone  horizontally 
through  a  side  window,  in  veritable  Harlequin  style. 
Miss  Anna  Wissler,  who  has  resided  here  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  who  made  a  sort  of  informal  operatic 
debut  with  the  French  Opera  Comique  Company, 
which  humbugged  Jus  sometime  since,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  the  principal  contralto  of  this  Winter  Gar- 
den troupe.     She  possesses  a  magnificent  voice,  and 


a  very  high  degree  of  cultivation.  Her  debut  is  to 
be  made  in  Linda  di  Chamounix,  an  opera  assigned  to 
her  by  the  Inflexible  impresario,  contrary  to  her  own 
predilections.  On  Thursday  next,  the  last  Wolf- 
soiiN  and  Hohnstock  concert  is  lo  take  place. 
Those  who  have  attended  tlicse  delightful  classical 
reunions,  will  regret  their  close,  but  rejoice  to  learn 
that  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  them, 
will  prove  necessarj'  encouragement  for  another  edi- 
fying series,  next  winter.  Maneico. 

gfeigljfs  Imirmil  of  Siisix. 
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Mdsic  in  this  Number.  —  We  commence  to-day  the  publi- 
cation of  Weber's  wild  and  exquisite  opera  Ver  Frei/sdiiilz, 
v/hieh  we  propose  to  give  entire,  arranged  for  the  piahe-forte. 
The  first  instalment  of  four  p.ages  contains  the  title-page,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  plot,  with  references  to  each  number  of 
the  music' which  will  follow.  Bennett's  "May  Queen"  Can- 
tata will  he  continued  alternately  with  the  Freyschwtz. 


Concerts. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  —  The  Compliment  to  this 
young  artist,  on  Saturday  evening,  previous  to 
Lis  departure  for  Europe,  was  general,  hearty, 
and  substantial.  The  new  Hall  in  Bumstead 
Place  was  fuller  than  it  has  ever  been. — No  com- 
plaints this  time  on  the  score  of  ventilation ;  it 
was  simply  want  of  management  before. 

Moderate  and  Andante  from  Quintet  in  C,  op.  8. . .  ."V.  Lachncr 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Nina  Pazza  " Paisiello 

Mrs.   Long. 
Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  Sonata  in  D,  for  Piano  and  Vio- 
loncello  Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  Fries  and  Lang. 

Duetto  from  "  Don  Giov.anni."    ''Lacidarem" Mozart 

Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Wetherbee. 

Duo  for  two  Piano-fortes,  (8  hands) Moscheles 

Andante  con  moto— Fugue — Finale,  Alia  Siciliana. 

Messrs.  Dresel,  Parker,  Leonhard  and  Lang. 

Moderate  and  Andante  from  Quartet  in  E  flat.  No.  4. .  .Mozart 

Mes.'trs.  Schultzo,  Moisel,  Ryan  and  Fries. 

Fantaisie  for  Piano,  on  themes  from  "  Belisario  " Goria 

Mr.  Laug. 

English  Ballad.    ''  What  will  you  do,  love  ?" Lover 

Mrs  Long. 
L'Invitation  a  la  'Valse,  arranged  for  two  Pianos,  (8  hands) 

Weber 

Messrs,  Dresel.  Parker,  Leonhard  and  Lang. 

Mr.  Lang  was  rich  in  audience  and  in  programme, 
rich  in  the  friendly  aid  of  other  artists,  in  his  own 
strength,  and  particularly  rich  in  pianos ;  since 
there  were  two  of  those  superb  Erard-Iike  Grands, 
just  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Chickerlng. 
The  two  pieces  performed  on  these  instruments, 
by  eight  hands,  were  indeed  the  most  interesting 
feature,  apart  from  personal  regards,  in  the  whole 
entertainment.  That  by  Moscheles  is  a  masterly 
composition,  happy  in  its  themes,  learned  yet  not 
dry  in  treatment,  graceful  in  forms,  keeping  the 
interest  alive  by  seasonable  contrasts,  and  afford- 
in"'  fine  scope  for  the  combined  exercise  of 
such  executive,  and  interpretative  talents  as  our 
city  may  be  proud  of  in  the  persons  of  Messrs. 
Dresel,  Parker,  Leonhakd,  and  Lang.  A 
richer  body  of  tone,  —  of  full,  yet  always  clear, 
upspringing  harmony ;  greater  precision  of  clear- 
cut  outline,  or  more  fineness  of  light  and  shade ; 
greater  vitality  of  touch,  with  perfect  unity  and 
aplomb  in  the  striking  out  of  vigorous  chords,  and 
sparkling  purity  and  grace  in  ornamental  phras- 
ing, we  may  seldom  hear.  Weber's  Invitation  — 
the  very  poetry  of  the  waltz  —  renewed  the  sen- 
sation it  produced  when  played  here  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  For  assurance  that  no  musician- 
ship or  poesy  was  wanting  in  the  eight-hand  ar- 
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rangement,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
made  by  Mr.  Dresel.  (Dltson  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished it.) 

Of  the  contributions  by  the  Quintette  Chib, 
the  two  movements  from  Mozart's  finest  Quartet 
were  the  cream,  of  course.  As  for  the  Quintet 
by  Lachner,  wc  found  our  interest  in  the  first 
movement  rather  on  the  wane  than  growing, 
wliile  the  Andante  was  soporiflcally  long  and  te- 
dious. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  and  Mr.  Wetheebee  gave 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  their  singing.  The 
La  ci  darem  duet  was  indeed  nicely  rendered,  and 
there  was  no  evading  a  repetition  of  the  ever 
popular  old'taelody. 

In  his  own  person  Mr.  Lang,  besides  taking 
the  upper  part  at  one  of  the  two  pianos  in  the 
eight-hand  pieces,  gave  us  in  the  first  place  an 
excellent  rendering  of  the  two  movements  from 
Mendelssohn's  piano  and  violoncello  Sonata,  ad- 
mirably supported  by  Wolf  Fries.  We  thought 
him  more  happy  this  time  in  his  treatment  of  the 
AUerp-etto  Scherzando,  than  he  was  a  few  weeks 
since;  but  he  reversed  the  order  of  the  move- 
ments, taking  the  Adagio  first,  and  in  his  few  bars 
of  random  preluding  between,  which  seemed  of 
the  fingers  only  and  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  musical  intention,  failing  to  bridge  the  way 
back  from  one  into  the  other.  With  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  this  rapidly  rising  young  pianist,  it 
is  but  friendly  justice  to  him  to  make  him  aware 
of  this  one  little  unartistic  habit  which  he  has  of 
running  his  fingers  unmeaningly  over  the  instru- 
ment when  he  sits  down  to  play  something.  It  is 
not  preluding:  it  does  not  express  a  mind  full  of 
the  music  and  the  meaning  coming  ;  it  is  just  an 
idle  or  a  nervous  physical  outbreak  of  the  fingers  ; 
and  often,  we  have  noticed,  even  fails  to  modulate 
into  the  key  in  which  the  piece  commences.  Mr. 
Lang  will  not  find  such  things  done  in  Germany. 
It  is  such  crudities  which  make  it  desirable  for  a 
young  native  musician,  be  he  ever  so  facile  and 
brilliant  an  executant,  to  pass  some  time  in  a 
musical  atmosphere  like  Germany,  and  get  im- 
bued with  the  artistic  tone.  Our  young  friend, 
no  doubt,  feels  this,  and  already  means  to  profit 
by  it. 

The  Fantasia  by  Goria  is  one  of  the  brilliant 
show  pieces,  in  which  Mr.  Lang  exhibited  his  vir- 
tuosity to  good  advantage.  Thalberg's  visit,  lead- 
ing us  back  to  the  fountain  head  of  these  things 
—  a  rather  shallow  spring  at  best  —  nearly  ex- 
hausted their  interest.  On  being  enthusiastically 
encored,  Mr.  Lang  played  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Songs  without  Words  "  with  expression  enough 
to  command  perfect  attention. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Lang  is  also  to  receive  a 
Complimentary  Concert  in  his  native  place,  Sa- 
lem. AVith  all  these  expressions  of  interest  and 
good  wishes,  which  we  certainly  share,  he  will 
go  abroad  with  hope  and  high  artistic  purpose 
strengthened. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  The 
eighth  and  closing  Chamber  Concert  of  the  sea- 
son, was  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, although  the  programme  might  have  been 
much  better.     Here  it  is. 

1.  Quintet,  in  A,  op.  108 Mozart 

Modcrato — Larghetto — Minuetto — Finale. — Tema  coa 

variazioni. 

Clarinettc  Principale. 

2.  "  SoiiYenir  de  Ilaj'dn."    Solo  for  Violin Leonard 

(Repeated  by  request.) 
William  Schultze. 


3.  Third  Quartet,  in  r .1.  C.  D.  Parker 

Allegro — Minuetto— Adagio — Finale — Vivace. 
First  time. 
i.  "  Possenti  Numi,"  High  Priest's  Air,  from  the  Magio 

Fluto Mozart 

Arranged  by  T.  Ryan. 

5.  12th  Quartet,  in  E  flat;  op.  127 Bcothoven 

Maestoso  and  Allegro — Adagio  Molto  cantabile — Scherzo — 

Finale,  Allegro. 

Second  time  in  Boston. 

The  Mozart  Quintet  with  Clarinet  is  always 
agreeable,  although  it  has  become  somewhat  of 
an  old  story.  Mr.  Kyan's  clarinet  warbled  the 
variations  with  its  usual  glib  and  mellow  volubil- 
ity. The  new  Quartet  of  our  townsman,  Blr. 
Pakker,  evinced  substantial  progress  in  the  art 
of  developing  themes  through  the  several  forms 
which  commonly  makeup  the  logical  unity  of  this 
extended  and  most  subtle,  complex  kind  of  com- 
position. The  Allegro  was  clear  and  graceful ; 
the  slow  movement  by  no  means  dull  nor  feebly 
commonplace  ;  the  Minuet  and  Trio  particularly 
happy,  as  fluent  and  spontaneous  as  one  could 
wish.  About  the  Finale  we  could  not  feel  so 
clear.  As  a  whole,  the  work  was  listened  to  with 
pleasure,  and  did  credit  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Schultze  listened  to  a  not  very  wise 
"  request  "  in  making  his  audience  again  listen  to 
the  senseless  string  of  variations  upon  Haydn,  by 
the  Leipzig  violinist  Leonard.  He  was  per- 
haps more  successful  in  the  rendering  this  timci 
and  yet  not  always  sure  of  pitch  in  the  upper- 
most tone  strata. 

The  arrangement  of  the  "  O  Isis  and  Osiris " 
solo  and  chorus  from  the  Zauberflole,  proved  the 
sterling  and  enduring  quality  of  that  noble 
music.  Sarastro's  grand  bass  solo  was  taken  by 
WuLP  Fries,  another  'cello  filling  out  the  quar- 
tet accompaniment. 

The  great  Beethoven  Quartet  was  better  ren- 
dered on  this  second  trial,  and  gained  astonish- 
ingly upon  the  liking  of  the  audience.  Of  course 
it  needs  four  consummate  artists  to- preserve  clear 
and  delicate,  with  just  the  right  accent  and 
phrasing,  all  those  exquisitely  fine  divisions  into 
which  the  motives  melt  and  flow  this  way  and 
that  way  in  the  four  parts' — subtlest  divergence 
and  variety  returning  ever  into  lovely,  complete 
unity.  This  first  experiment  upon  the  famous 
and  much  dreaded  "  last  Quartets "  of  the  deaf, 
sublime  old  master  (there  are  six  of  them)  was 
truly  encouraging,  and  we  would  fain  take  it  as 
an  earnest  of  many  more  attempt,  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  them  in  another  season. 

Orchestral  Union. — Here  is  the  programme  of 
last  Wednesday  Afternoon's  concert,  which  drew  an 
unusually  large  audieuce. 

1.  Symphony.    No.  G.    (First  time  in  Boston) Mozart 

2.  Waltz     Maiblumchen Herzog 

3.  Overture.    Die  Ilebriden Mendelssohn 

4.  Paulinen  Polka Gungl 

5.  Potpourri,  from  Les  Huguenots.    (By  request).  .Meyerbeer 
G.  Ypsilanti  Galop,  (second  time,) 

The  Symphony  by  Mozart  was  one  in  C,  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  "Jupiter") — a  much  small- 
er work  than  that,  but  yet  delightful  to  listen  to.  We 
hope  we  shall  have  it  again  next  week.  It  is  full  of 
the  genial  Mozart  sunshine.  The  Hebriden  or  "  Fin- 
gal's  Cave  "  is  Mendelssohn's  best  overture ;  full  of 
poetry  and  cool  sea-shore  reverie.  Why  do  we  not 
hear  it  oftener  1  It  evidently  was  not  lost  even  upon 
a  popular  afternoon  audience. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mr.  Jdlius  EicnBERc's  Complimentary  Concert 
in  the  Bumstead  Hall,  this  evening,  gives  excellent 
promise.    Himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished  vi- 


olinists and  musicians  wo  have  ever  had  among  us, 
Mr.  E.  cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  good  concert.  He 
will  play  a  violin  Concerto  by  Bacli,  witli  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  accompanying;  the  famous 
old  Sonata  of  Tarlini,  called  liis  "Dream,"  or  "11 
Trdlo  del  Diavoh,"  with  Mr.  Leonhard  at  the  pia- 
no ;  and  one  of  those  quaint  old  curiosities,  a  dance 
QoWai  La  Puvane ;  —  also  in  some  concerted  pieces 
of  his  own  composition  ,  viz.,  three  little  trios  for 
violin,  viola  and  'cello,  and  a  Concertino  for  four  solo 
violins,  in  which  Messrs.  Schultze,  Meisel  and 
CoENEN  will  assist.  The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  will 
sing  a  couple  of  their  most  taking  part-songs  ;  and 
Mrs.  Harwood  will  sing  a  cavatina  from  La  Juive 
and  a  Lied  with  'cello  obligato. 

On  Monday  evening  a  new  form  of  musico-dra- 
matic  entertainment  invites  us,  in  the  "  Parlor  Ope- 
rettas "   of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Drayton,   which   have 

found  such  favor  in  New  York  and  other  cities 

The  call  for  chorus  singers  for  the  production  of  Mr. 
Franz  Kielblock's  opera,  "  Miles  Standish  "  has 
met  with  abundant  response.  The  rehearsals  go  on 
vigorously  under  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  the  musical  pub- 
lic will  have  a  chance^  to  hear  and  judge  for  them- 
selves at  the  Music  Hall  next  Saturday  evening 

The  Complimentary  Concert  for  Carl  Zerrahn 
goes  on  swimmingly ;  the  subscription  is  already 
large,  and  besides  Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Washbcrn 
and  Miss  Fat,  the  pianist,  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club 
volunteer  their  aid.  The  concert  will  take  place  Sat- 
urday evening,  April  14 There  will  be  the  usual 

Afternoon  (orchestral)  Concert  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon  Meanwhile,  too,  "  Haymaking  "  is  still  con- 
tinued ;  and  the  street  corners  and  old  walls  arc  cov- 
ered with  tlie  hideous  old  bonnets  of  the  "  Old 
Folks,"  black  as  well  as  white.  The  Ethiopians  are 
not  to  bo  beaten  in  such  dodges. 

The  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  have  moved 
into  their  new  warerooms,  in  the  elegant  building 
just  completed  on  the  corner  of  Avon  Place,  Wash- 
ington St.  They  have  most  spacious  and  artistic 
accommodations  there;  the  place  itself  is  wortli  a 
visit,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled  stock  of  fine  pianos. 
One  of  their  rooms  has  been  constructed  purely  for  a 
music  room,  suitable  for  choice  chamber  concerts, 
music  parties,  &c.,  and  largo  enough  for  three  or 
four  hundred  persons.      It  is   a  very  beautiful  and 

attractive  hall The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  gave  a 

second  concert  in  Brookline  this  week,  and  are  soon 
to  give  one,  in  compliance  with  earnest  solitititions, 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  Following  the  tuneful  art  in  their 
own  quiet,  social,  independent  German  way,  this 
Club  seems  to  have  excited  an  appetite  for  the  sound 

of  their  voices  everywhere  in  the  neighborhood 

There  was  a  Band  Concert  in  Providence  this  week, 
in  which  patriotism  ran  so  high,  that  Mrs.  Long  sang 
the  "Star-spangled  banner"  in  costume  !...  .Tlie 
papers  tell  us  that  the  prima  donna  Fabbri's  name 
is  fabricated  ;  that  she  is  not  an  Italian,  but  a  Ger- 
man. She  was  born  in  Vienna,  and  her  original 
name  is  Agnes  Schmidt.  Her  wedded  name — she 
was  married  to  a  German — is  Molder.  She  ought  to 
be  called  Agnes  Molder. 


Susir  S^broab. 


Paris,  Feb.  29. — If  some  old  Roman  had  been 
thrown  into  a  lethargic  state  for  a  few  centuries,  like 
the  sleeping  beauty,  and  by  the  stroke  of  some  magi- 
cian's wand  suddenly  transported  to  Paris,  were  he  to 
wake  up  in  one  or  other  of  the  principal  lyrical  thea- 
tres, his  astonishment  would  not  be  as  great  as  we 
might  expect ;  for  he  would  find  himself  surrounded 
with  all  the  splendor  of  the  pngan  ages.  At  the 
Th&tre-Lyrique  alone,  he  conld  one  night  descend 
with  Orpheus  into  tlie  dark  regions  of  the  lower 
world,  and  wander  with  him  in  search  of  his  Eury- 
dice;  aud  the  next  night  ho  could,  in  the  same  Tlica- 
tre-Lyriquc,  sup,  in  company  with  Phile'mon  and 
Baucis,  in  tlieir  humble  cot,  with  the  great  chief  of 
the  Olympian  deities.  The  Ubretto  of  M.  Charles 
Gounod's  ne\T  opera  is  wrttten  by  MM.  Jules  Barbier 
and  Michel  Cane.  It  is  in  three  acts.  Instead  of  a 
grand  overture  there  is  a  simple  introduction,  worthi- 
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er  of  a  classical  subject  and  in  accord  with  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  tlie  first  act,  the  more  striking  and  bril- 
liant efforts  of  the  composer  coming  in  the  later 
parts  of  the  opera.  This  introduction  is  a  pastoral, 
in  F,  and  on  its  last  notes,  the  curtain  rising,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  cottage  of  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
which,  poor  as  it  looks,  is  rendered  a  pleasant  spot  by 
the  happiness  of  the  good  old  couple.  In  a  duet 
these  happy  beings  celebrate  their  love,  which  has  re- 
sisted time  and  poverty  and  age.  While  they  are 
softly  singing  this,  sounds  of  quite  a  different  kind 
are  lieard  in  the  distance.  The  other  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  who  have  lost  all  fear  of  the  gods,  are 
giving  themselves  up  to  their  impious  saturnalia. 
The  effect  of  this  ensemble  is  striking.  Soon,  howev- 
er, the  rising  sounds  of  a  tempest  are  heard,  and 
while  the  storm  is  raging  round  the  little  cottage,  two 
strangers  knock  at  the  door,  asking  shelter.  Phile- 
mon, who  is  for  the  moment  alone,  receives  them. 
These  two  strangers  are  Jupiter  and  Vulcain.  There 
is  here  a  very  good  trio,  after  which  Vulcain  sings  a 
few  stanzas  with  a  very  characteristic  accompaniment 
to  represent  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
The  air  sung  by  Jupiter  which  next  follows,  "Allons, 
Vulcain,"  is  also  good.  Baucis  makes  her  appear- 
ance, and,  after  a  long  speech,  sings  in  a  manner  that 
proves  she  can  sing  as  well  as  she  talks.  But  as  Vul- 
cain says,  "  Supper,  not  singing,  is  now  the  object," 
and  to  sapper  they  accordingly  go,  when  Jupiter,  by 
changing  their  humble  fare  inio  a  more  recherche  re- 
past,  declares  himself,  and  piiomises  to  reward  Phile'- 
mon  and  Baucis  for  their  virtue  and  piety,  but,  wish- 
ing them  to  avoid  seeing  the  vengeance  he  intends 
taking  on  the  impious  villagers,  he  throws  them  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  a  melange  of  horns,  arpeggios  on 
the  harp,  and  the  tremolo  of  the  violins,  is  a  pleasing 
termination  to  the  first  act. 

The  second  represents  the  people  of  Sybarites  re- 
clining in  gala  attire,  under  the  portico  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Cybele.  Here  the  composer  strives  to  assume 
all  the  passion  and  fire  such  a  scene  requires.  The 
stanzas  sung  by  Mdlle.  Sax  (a  bacchante),  "  C'est  le 
vin,"  are  not,  however,  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the 
score.  In  the  midst  of  the  dances  to  which  they  are 
giving  themselves  up,  Vulcain  appears,  and  upbraids 
them.  They  wish  to  drive  away  this  bird  of  ill- 
omen,  when  Jupiter  appears,  and,  in  a  grand  and 
dramatic  finale,  destroys  this  sacreligious  people. 
All  this  time  Phile'mon  and  Baucis  have  been  sleep- 
ing, and,  in  the  third  act,  the  curtain  rising  to  the  re- 
frain of  the  pastoral  in  the  first  act,  Baucis  is  discov- 
ered in  all  the  splendor  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  in 
festive  attire.  Still  in  a  trance,  starting  up,  she  seeks 
Philemon,  to  whom  his  youth  and  good  looks  have 
also  been  restored.  Hardly  knowing  each  other  at 
first,  the  truth  then  breaks  on  them,  but  for  a  moment 
their  felicity  threatens  to  be  troubled,  for  Jupiter,  like 
Pygmalion,  is  very  nearly  falling  in  love  with  his 
own  work.  Baucis,  however,  rather  than  listen  to 
any  other  voice  than  Philemon's,  implores  her  gray 
hairs  and  wrinkled  features  may  be  restored  to  her. 
Jupiter,  thereupon,  like  a  gentlemanly  deity,  with- 
draws his  .suit,  but  leaves  the  happy  pair  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  renewed  youth.  Battaille  performed 
the  part  of  Jupiter,  M.  Froment  that  of  IPhile'mon, 
and  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  that  of  Baucis,  and 
M.  Balanque,  Vulcain. 

The  concerts  are  going  on  still.  The  one  given  by 
Kruger  on  the  10th  of  February,  in  the  new  salons 
of  Erard,  was  one  of  the  best."  Cruger  played  the 
grand  sonata  (Op.  57)  of  Beethoven,  and  the  duet  in 
i)  major  of  Mendelssohn,  with  the  violoncellist,  Rig- 
nault.  He  also  gave  "  La  chanson  du  chasseur," 
"  Guitare  et  marclie  nocturne."  Kruger  had  just  re- 
turned from  Stutgardt,  where  he  had  gone  to  be 
present  at  a  festival  given  in  honor  of  his  father,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter's  completing  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  membership  of  the  Chapel-Royal.  The 
violinist,  M.  Servais,  has  just  arrived  here  (Paris)  ; 
he  proposes  making  some  stay  here.  The  third  con- 
cert of  the  Soeiete  des  Concerts  gave  the  symphony 
in  E  flat  of  Fe'licien  David,  the  benediction  of  the 
flags  from  the  Siege  de  Corinthe,  and  fragments  from 
the  ballet  of  Promethee,  the  Berceuse  de  Chcrubini,  the 
Symphony  in  D  of  Beethoven  completed  the  pro- 
gramme. The  Socie'te'  de  Jeunes  Artistes,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Pas  de  Loup,  pursues  its  course  with 
success.  At  their  third  concert  some  fragments, 
never  played  before,  of  Meyerbeer's  opera  Stniensee 
were  given  ;  the  "  Revolt  des  Gardes  "  and  "  Le  bal 
et  I'arrestalion  "  were  the  titles  of  these  pieces  :  the 
overture  was  also  given,  but  it  is  well  known  here. 
The  rest  of  the  concert  was  equally  well  composed. 
To-raorrow  a  concert  that  is  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  will  be  given  in  the  salon 
of  the  Louvre,  M.  and  Mad.  Sainton  (late  Miss  Dol- 
by) being  the  great  attraction.  Mad.  Pleyel  will  per- 
form on  the  7th.  M.  Jacques  Bauer  also  gives  a 
concert  to-morrow  at  the   Salle  Erard.     A  banquet 


was  given  the  other  day  at  the  Cafe  Vevour,  at  which 
many  English  and  French  writers  assisted.  M.  Dela- 
porte  presided.  He  is  the  clever  director  of  the  con- 
certs of  the  French  Orpheonists.  The  object  of  tlie 
banquet  was  to  publish  the  project  that  has  been  de- 
cided on,  and  which  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
month  of  June.  At  that  period  3,000  French  Or- 
pheonists will  go  to  England  to  renew  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  festival  held  by  them  in  Paris  in  1859. 
Twelve  steamers  will  convoy  these  artists  over.  Ev- 
ery one  seems  to  think  the  company  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  behaved  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 
200,000  francs  is  the  sum  said  to  have  been  given  to 
defray  the  expenses.  The  Orpheonists  stay  one  week 
in  England,  and  they  will  give  three  concerts.  This 
enterprise  has  been  welcomed  in  the  warmest  manner 
here,  and  will  doubtless  prove  successful.  These  are 
some  of  the  choruses  that  will  be  sung  :  "  Le  Septu- 
or  des  Huguenots,"  "  Le  Cimbres  et  Teutons,"  "  Le 
Psaume  de  Marcello,"  "  Le  Veni  Creator,"  "  La  Re- 
traite,  le  Depart  des  Chasseurs,"  "  Le  Chant  des 
Montagnards,"  and  "  Le  Choeur  des  Pretres  des  Mys- 
teres  dTsis." 

March  7. — Never  has  Lent  been  so  little  kept  in  this 
gay  city  as  at  present.  All  goes  on  actively.  New 
operas  are  in  preparation  ;  new  dramas  are  brought 
out ;  and  the  various  "  Concerts  d'Artistes  "  have  to 
keep  head  against  the  "  Concerts  d'Amateurs."  This 
latter  amusement  has  extended  itself  even  to  the 
Tuilleries,  where  the  Empress  and  a  privileged  few 
join  in  this  innocent  way  of  passing  their  time. 
While  waiting  the  reprssentation  at  the  Grand-Opera 
of  the  Pierre  de  Medicis  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  the 
habitue's  of  this  theatre  have  just  had  a  novelty,  in  the 
shape  of  M.  Michot,  a  tenor,  who  used  to  sing  at  the 
Theatre-Lyrique.  He  debuted  at  the  Grand-Opera  in 
the  Favorite,  in  the  part  of  Fernand.  He  sang  re- 
markably well,  especially  the  airs,  "  Uue  ange,  une 
femme  inconnue,"  and  "  Ange  si  pure."  He  was 
most  ably  seconded  by  Madame  Barbot  in  the  role  of 
Leonora.  At  the  Opera-Comique,  Le  Roman  d'El- 
vire,  Galathee,  and  Von  Gregorio,  draw  full  houses  ; 
and  the  Theatre-Lyrique  has  no  reason  to  repent  of 
its  adhesion  to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  re- 
ceipts being  anything  but  mythological.  Roger,  af- 
ter performing  in  the  Traviata  the  part  of  Alfredo 
(with  Mme.  Penco  and  Graziani  as  coadjutors)  with 
unbounded  success,  has  concluded  his  engagement  at 
the  Italian  Opera ;  he  has  now  left  for  Antwerp. 
Tamberlik  will  soon  be  here  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
at  the  Italian  opera.  Meanwhile,  the  rehearsals  of 
11  Crociato  of  Meyerbeer  are  going  on  actively  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Fontana.  M.  Merly  will  have  a 
part  in  this  opera. — Corr.  Land.  Musical  World. 

Leipzig. — We  take  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  the  Taunton  Democrat  : 

I  hunted  up  an  old  friend,  a  Boston  organist,  who 
has  come  to  this  place  to  perfect  himself  in  music, 
for  Leipzig  is  the  centre  of  the  world  of  music  as  it 
is  the  centre  of  the  world  of  books.  The  Conservato- 
rium  here  is  a  kind  of  musical  university,  and  every 
department  of  music  is  taught  in  it  by  distinguished 
masters.  But  Mr.  T.  gave  me  some  particulars 
which  are  not  very  encouraging  to  musical  men  who 
think  of  coming  abroad.  He,  let  me  premise,  was 
one  of  the  finest  organists  and  pianists  in  New  Eng- 
land, when  he  came  to  Leipzig,  a  year  ago.  He  was 
at  once  put  back  to  five-finger  exercises,  and  so  com- 
menced at  the  very  rudiments,  not  because  he  had  a 
had  style,  but  because  he  had  a  different  style  from 
the  Leipzig  pianists.  Of  course  this  made  him  neith- 
er one  thing  nor  another :  his  own  style  was  fixed  by 
habit,  and  the  result  was  that  he  worked  on  through 
elementary  exercises  for  nine  months,  playing  worse 
and  worse  all  the  time,  until  at  last  he  gave  up  the 
Conservatorium,  took  a  private  teacher,  a  very  distin- 
guished musician,  and  is  now  just  beginning  to  feel 
that  coming  abroad  will  do  him  good.  He  thinks 
the  Conservatorium  is  not  the  place  for  a  man  to  en- 
ter, without  he  is  a  beginner  ;  and  that  moreover, 
there  the  love  of  getting  mimba-s  of  students  is  so 
great  that  very  little  time  is  given  to  each.  Mr.  T. 
told  me  that  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes 
could  be  given  to  each  student  at  a  lesson. 

There  are  now  little  more  than  twelve  American 
musical  students  at  Leipzig,  of  various  character  and 
attainments,  some  very  steady,  hard-working  fellows, 
some  very  idle,  dissolute  fellows.  One  m.an  neglected 
his  lessons  to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  not  know 
the  professor  by  sight,  and  on  going  to  him  to  get  his 
diploma  signed,  he  mistook  another  gentleman  for 
the  professor,  and  for  such  palpable  ignorance  the  di- 
ploma was  refused.  My  friend  Mr.  T.  will  probably 
go  to  Berlin,  as  he  says  there  are  advantages  greater 
than  he  can  enjoy  at  Leipzig,  particularly  by  one  who 
wishes  to  i-eceive  private  tuition.  A  musical  student 
can  live  at  Leipzig  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month  in  very 
good  style,  and  tuition  is  about  fifty  cents  a  lesson 
from  first  class  men. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Musi;  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eonveyance  not  only  & 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies- 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles  J  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

The  dream  of  home.     Song.  F.  WalWstein.  35 

Autumn  leaves.  "  "  25 

Snmmer  Sunshine.  **  *'         -  26 

Three  late  and  eminently  pleasingsongs  of  the  pop- 
ular English  composer. 

The  Bird's  nest.     Song.  J.  W.  Chetry.  25 

Pleasing  and  easy. 

The  little  church.  Silclier.  25 

A  pretty  little  poem,  adapted  to  Silcher's  charming 
and  well-known  melody  of  *'  Loreley." 

What  does  little  birdie  say  1     J.  H.  McNaughion.  25 

A  cradle  or  nursery  song,  the  poetry  by  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. 

They  tell  me,  lady,  thou  art  fair.  H.  Benzon.  25 

Sweet  simple  melodies.  J.  W.  Clierry.  25 

When  3'ou  and  I  were  young.  C.  B.  Allen,  25 

Farewell  dear  home.  M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

0  sing  that  melody  again.  C.  Miliei',  25 

1  don't  forget.  G.  Linleg.  25 

A  string  of  pretty  songs,  all  of  peculiar  merit. 
They  are  for  medium  voices,  and  easy. 

My  own  dear  mountain  home.     Song  and  Chorus 

J.  L.  Gilbert.  25 
Quite  a  feature  at  the  entertainments  of  Morris 
Brothers'  Minstrels. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Kind  Words  can  never  die.     Variations.     Grobe.  50 

Styrian  Medley.  "      50 

Two  new  pieces  by  the  ever-pleasing  Grobe.  Admi- 
rers of  this  author's  variations  will  find  the  above  a 
superb  set.  The  medley  is  a  string  of  the  choicest  of 
those  much-admired  Styrian  airs,  arranged  in  a  rath- 
er easy  style. 

Porest  musings,  S.  A.  Emery.  25 

A  pleasing  Nocturne,  or  Song,  without  words,  of 
medium  difiBculty. 

Shooting  Star  Galop.  W.  Boyrer.  35 

The  Arab  March.  Stephm  Glover.  30 

Greenwood  Waltz.  T.  Bricher.  25 

Yale  College  Quickstep.  JR.  A,  Smith.  25 

Home  Circle  Waltz.  M.  E.  D.  25 
Light  and  plea?ing,  available  for  the  parlor  or  danc- 
ing purposes. 

Books. 
Bochsa's  Instructions  for  the  Harp.  A  new 
and  Improved  Method  of  Instruction,  in  which 
the  Principles  of  Fingering  and  the  various 
means  of  attaining  finished  Execution  on  that 
instrument,  are  clearly  explained  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  Com- 
posed and  Fingered  by  M.  Charles  Bochsa.      1,25 

The  pl.an  of  this  method  is  entirely  new,  theauthor 
having  brought  the  common  harp  and  the  harp  with 
double  movement  into  a  comparative  point  of  view, 
and  united  all  their  relations  —  constantly  treating 
the  latter  as  a  sequel  to  the  former,  and  clearly  prov- 
ing that  whoever  understands  the  one  will  in  a  short 
time  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  other.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  fingering,  unfortunately  omitted  in 
some  instruction  books  or  treated  of  in  a  light  man- 
ner, are  in  this  work  completely  developed  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous  examples.  The  various  means  of 
attaining  expression,  are  also  minutely  explained  and 
exemplified. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"A  Sure  Stronghold  is  our  God." 

From  Elise  Polko's  ''  Musikalisclie  Marchen,  Phantasien  und 
Skizzen;"  translated  by  Fanny  Malone  RirMOND. 

(Concluded  from  page  2.) 

Never  had  such  an  assemblage  of  distinguished 
men  and  beautiful  women  been  gathered  together 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Dresden,  as  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  Sunday,  when  Cantor  Bach 
had  promised  to  play  the  organ.  Countless  cav- 
aliers in  glittering  court  dresses,  brilliant  ladies 
in  all  the  splendor  of  satin  and  jewels,  or  decked 
with  the  lovelier  ornament  of  youth  and  beauty, 
formed  a  waving,  sparkling  wreath,  in  whose 
centre  the  princely  form  of  Augustus  of  Saxony 
sat  enthroned.  The  carriage  of  the  somewhat 
elderly  prince  was  still  erect,  his  head  upraised ; 
but  his  features,  whose  former  beauty  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  delicate  lines  of  nose  and  mouth, 
and  the  clear  contour  of  the  chin,  appeared  lax 
and  sunken,  and  the  fire  of  his  large  eyes  was 
extinguished.  Augustus  conversed  with  his  fav- 
orite Briihl,  who  stood  at  his  side  with  the  elegant 
demeanor  of  a  man  of  the  world,  listening  to  the 
words  of  his  lord  with  apparent  humility.  Un- 
tamed pride  lay  on  this  bold  forehead,  insatiable 
avarice  glittered  in  these  restless  eyes,  immeasur- 
able iraperiousness  sat  enthroned  on  the  finely 
cut  lips. 

"  And  so  the  droll  Cantor  would  not  visit  the 
court  last  evening?"  whispered  the  Elector 
laughing.  "  Now  I  will  annoy  him  again  to-day  ! 
As  soon  as  the  concert  is  over,  I  will  desire  to  see 
him ;  he  shall  be  taken  to  the  ball  and  supper, 
and  the  prettiest  of  our  court  ladies  shall  ask  him 
to  dance."  Briihl  bowed  silently.  "  We  are  all, 
however,  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  cel- 
ebrated organist ;  expectation  sits  on  every  face," 
continued  the  prince.  "  Hasse  throws  up  his 
black  eyebrows  impatiently,  and  the  charming 
Faustina  looks  as  restlessly  round  the  church,  as 
if  she  were  watching  for  a  rival.  Only  our  vir- 
tuoso Marchand  has  not  yef;  laid  aside  his  mock- 
ing smile." — "  But  now,  silence !  look,  Briihl ! 
there  are  three  new  figures  in  the  choir !  Who 
are  those  two  young  men,  with  the  open,  ingenu- 
ous faces,  who  have  just  taken  seats  at  the  side  ?" — 
"  Those  are  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Cantor,  your 
Majesty,"  answered  Briihl.  And  then  the  full 
organ  tones,  outswelling,  filled  the  church  as  with 
a  holy  incense,  purifying  all  hearts  from  frivolous 
emotions.  A  deep  silence  reigned  ;  every  heart 
seemed  penetrated  with  devotion,  and  all  eyes 
looked  up.  A  noble  prelude  flowed  out  in  a 
golden  stream  of  sound ;  on  its  shores  bloomed 
the  flowers  of  Paradise  ;  it  drew  the  longing  soul, 
on  its  strong  waves,  through  the  noble  and  glori- 
ous choral : 

"  A  sure  stronghold  is  our  God." 
This  powerful  hymn  of  the  evangelical  church 
floated  down  from  the  choir.  With  what  a  hap- 
py smile  Father  Bach  accompanied  his  playing  ! 
At  this  moment,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  his  be- 
loved church  could  triumph,  even  in  the  Catholic  | 


house  of  God.  A  crowned  conqueror,  the  fine 
melody  rang  through  the  lofty  roof,  strong  as 
though  countless  angel  voices  joined  in  the  lofty 
song  of  praise.  And  still  the  stream  of  harmony 
flowed  on  ;  father  Bach's  spirit  rose  higher ;  while 
ever  the  choral's  giant  voice  floated  above  that 
rushing  sea  of  sound :  at  every  human  breast  it 
beat.  The  pillars  of  the  church  seemed  shaken ; 
the  sorrowing  voice  of  the  entire  human  race 
seemed  to  cry  from  the  deep  for  mercy ;  an  en- 
tire world  seemed  lifting  up  its  hands  for  grace. 
And  then,  alone,  like  a  soft  breath  of  pious  in- 
cense, rose  the  melody  again  : 

"  A  sure  stronghold  is  our  God." 

And  then  a  wondrous  rush  of  tones  gave  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  believing  love.  At  last  the  be- 
seeching voices  seemed  to  weary ;  softer  grew  the 
prayer ;  gentler  the  complaining.  And  then — 
oh,  wonder !  came  the  great  forgiveness.  The 
lofty  roof  disappeared,  the  blue  and  gold  of  hea- 
ven flowed  in ;  the  intoxicating  breath  of  spring 
seemed  to  float  through  the  church.  Sweet, 
warm  tones  dropped  through  the  air,  and  seemed 
the  voice  of  boundless  mercy,  promising  eternal 
forgiveness  to  all  sinners.  And  then  a  pious  de- 
light trembled  through  those  clear  sounds,  swell- 
ing, rising,  strong  as  a  million  happy  human  voices, 
and  amid  them  floated  the  joyful  hallelujah  of  the 
angels,  the  glorious  song  of  victory : 

"  A  sure  stronghold  is  our  God  !" 


The  organ  was  silent.  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  sat  on  the  organ  bench  with  folded  hands; 
his  face  seemed  almost  transfigured.  Pale  with 
excitement,  trembling  with  delight  at  the  triumph 
of  their  honored  father,  his  two  sons  stood  near 
him.  A  dull  murmur  passed  through  the  church. 
Then  a  side  door  of  the  choir  opened,  and  the 
Elector  appeared  ;  behind  him  entered,  at  a  re- 
spectable distance,  a  glittering  crowd.  Augustus 
of  Saxony  approached,  almost  timidly,  the  great 
man,  who,  half  sunken  in  a  pious  reverie,  scarce- 
ly observed  his  approach ;  he  feared  to  disturb 
such  a  childlike,  religious  mood.  At  last  he  lightl}' 
laid  his  hand  on  Bach's  shoulder.  The  Cantor 
stood  up,  and  openly,  laughingly,  looked  his 
prince  in  the  face.  The  great  master,  full  of  the 
glory  of  God,  to  whose  heaven  he  had  ascended 
on  the  wings  of  music, — how  could  earthly  power 
and  worldly  splendor  move  him  in  such  a  moment 
of  holy  enthusiasm?  It  seemed  even  difficult  for 
him  to  find  the  words  of  earthly  speech.  "  Gra- 
cious Prince,"  he  said  quietly,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
can  see  that  the  voice  of  the  dear  God  has 
touched  your  deepest  heart !  Is  it  not  a  stranofe 
happiness,  and  yet  a  wondrous  awe  ?  Is  it  not 
as  if  the  sun  shone  upon  you  ?  Does  it  not  seem 
as  if  you  saw  fairer,  greater  worlds  than  this 
grain  of  dust  that  bears  us  ?  Does  not  the  glitter 
of  earth  crumble  to  nothing  before  the  splendor 
above  ?  Does  not  the  voice  of  God  give  you  spirit 
and  life,  to  bear  you  there,  whence  it  comes, 
into  the  eternal  light  ?" — "  Bach,"  answered  the 
prince  with  an  uncertain  voice,  approaching  him 
nearer,  "  as  I  heard  you  play,  I  felt  a  presenti- 


ment of  coming  death  1  But  the  thought  rose 
before  my  soul  like  a  friendly  genius ;  I  lost  all 
fear;  I  no  longer  trembled  before  the  face  of 
death,  as  when,  in  lonely  moments,  I  pondered 
on  the  enigmatical  close  pf  all  mortal  life.  Oh, 
Master,  could  I  hear  you  in  my  dying  hour  !" 

Bach  did  not  answer ;  he  looked  at  the  prince 
with  eyes  that  overflowed  with  emotion  and  ten- 
der joy.  His  pious  heart  rejoiced,  at  this  mo- 
ment, far  more  than  his  artistic  pride.  There 
was  a  rustle  at  the  door ;  a  woman  broke  hastily 
through  the  prince's  suite,  a  woman  in  the  fullest 
bloom  of  life,  with  a  noble  form  and  proud  Juno- 
like head ;  it  was  Faustina  Hasse,  the  favorite 
singer,  the  idolized  darling  of  the  entire  resi- 
dence. With  wet  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  with 
all  the  passion  of  an  Italian,  she  fell  on  the  neck 
of  the  Cantor,  and,  sobbing,  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks.  "  God  bless  thee,  thou  beam  of  His  own 
light !"  she  cried,  in  the  greatest  emotion.  Bach 
did  not  know  what  to  do ;  the  bystanders  smiled : 
Hasse  stepped  up,  softly  drew  his  wife  away, 
mentioned  her  name,  and  pressed  the  hands  of 
the  great  master  with  unfeigned  respect.  Even 
the  mocking  Frenchman,  the  elegant  virtuoso 
Marchand  stepped  up ;  no  sneering  smile  played 
round  his  lips ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  the  dew  of 
inward  emotion.  He  silently  drew  the  master's 
hand  to  his  breast.  The  prince's  suite  followed 
these  examples ;  the  charming  court  ladies  were 
not  behindhand ;  fair  hands  touched  those  of  the 
Cantor ;  sweet  lips  thanked  him.  At  last  the 
master,  shaking  off  the  crowd,  cried  in  a  voice 
that  echoed  through  the  church  :  "  Enough  !  such 
soft  flattery  should  not  be  the  reward  of  holy, 
serious  organ-playing !  move  aside,  ye  allurino' 
forms,  I  will  not  gaze  longer  on  ye  !  Now  I  see 
well  enough,  that  I  am  in  wanton  Dresden,  and 
I  would  I  were  far  from  the  flowers  and  the 
serpents,  in  my  quiet,  comfortable  house  with  my 
wife  and  children  !  Gracious  prince,  said  he," 
turning  to  the  prince,  who  regarded  the  scene 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  let  me  go !  you  see, 
old  Sebastian  Bach  does  not  feel  at  home  here  ! 
he  cannot  swim  in  these  waters  !" — "  I  will  not  let 
you  go,"  answered  the  prince  kindly,  "  until  you 
have  requested  a  favor  from  me !" — "  You  cannot 
grant  me  anything,  my  king  !  I  am  richer  than 
you." — "  But  think  of  your  sons !"  proceeded 
Augustus. — "  Well,  gracious  prince,  if  you  can 
do  anything  for  my  Friedemann "  said  Bach, 
drawing  the  blushing  youth  forward,  "  I  shall  be 
glad  of  it ;  but  not  for  two  years  to  come  ;  I  need 
the  boy  still ;  he  engraves  well  on  copper,  and 
now  we  are'working  at  the  Passions-Musth.  My 
Philip,"  here  he  nodded  towards  his  second  son, 
"  is  already  cared  for  by  the  dear  God ;  it  goes 
passably  with  him.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,  gracious  Elector!"  The  Elector  parted 
with  the  honored  master,  after  the  kindest  prom- 
ises as  regarded  Friedemann's  future,  gave  his 
hand  to  father  and  sons,  and  assured  them  all  of 
his  favor.  The  most  distinguished  cavaliers 
pressed  forward  to  accompany  the  departing  vis- 
itors, and  assisted  the  plain  Leipzig  Cantor  to  his 
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carriage  with   as  muolj  care  and  respect,  as  if  he 
liacl   been  one  of  the  loftiest  rulers  of  the  world. 


As,  on  the  next  morning,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  with  his  two  sons,  rolled  towards  their  be- 
loved home  ;  as  they  passed  the  princely  palace, 
as  the  noble  Elbe  road  revealed  itself  to  their 
eyes,  Philip  Emanuel  cried  in  an  excited  man- 
ner :  "  However,  dear  father,  Dresden  is  beauti- 
ful !  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is— Faustina 
Hasse  1"  "  Silence,  boy,"  answered  the  master, 
while  a  roguish  smile  touched  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  "  you  understand  nothing  at  all  about 
it !" 


For  Dwlght'0  Journal  of  Musio. 

Suessmayr  and  Mozart's  Eequiem. 

(Concluded  from  page  3.) 
[Thus  far  from  Jahn's  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Mozart.  I  pass  over  the  burial  —  the  funeral  in  a 
terrible  storm,  which  accounts  for  the  loss  of  his 
grave,  he  having  been  buried  among  the  poor,  which 
graves  are  dug  over  every  ten  years  —  and  go  on  with 
the  translation  whore  the  Requiem  comes  again  in 
question.] 

"  One  of  her  (Widow  Mozart's)  next  cares  was 
the  Requiem.  Mozart  had  left  the  Requiem  uncom- 
pleted. She  must  expect  that  ho  who  had  ordered 
it  would  now  not  only  refuse  to  accept  it  and  pay 
the  sum  still  promised,  but  demand  a  repayment  of 
that  already  advanced.  In  this  extrennty  the  idea 
occurred  to  her  and  the  iriends  with  whom  she  took 
counsel,  whether  the  Requiem  could  not  be  made 
complete  out  of  what  Mozart  had  left,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, and  thus  the  order  be  satisfied.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  work  was  offered  to  several  musicians  ; 
they  declined  the  doubtful  undertaking,  some  for 
want  of  time,  others  because  "  they  could  not  com- 
promise their  talents  by  a  comparison  with  the  talents 
of  Mozart  "  ;  very  possibly  other  doubts  influenced 
them.  So  came  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  Siiss- 
mayr, wdio  seemed  especially  fitted  for  the  task;  he 
was  at  the  time  Mozart's  pupil  in  composition,  had 
aided  his  master  in  Titus,  had,  while  the  Requiem 
was  in  progress,  several  times  sung  and  played  the 
finished  numbers  through,  and  Mozart  had  often 
talked  over  the  working  out  of  tlie  score  with  him, 
and  explained  the  movement  and  grounds  of  the  in- 
strumentation. 'As  Mozart  felt  himsolt  growing 
weaker,'  wrote  the  widow  to  Abbe  Stadlor,  (Nach- 
trag,  p.  40,)  '  Siissraayr  must  often  sing  over  what 
was  written,  with  him  and  me,  and  thus  he  received 
regular  instruction  from  the  composer.  And  I  can 
hear  Mozart  now,  how  he  used  to  say  to  Siissmayr — 
"  Ei,  there  are  the  oxen  again  .it  the  foot  of  the  hill  — 
Ihat  you  don't  understand  by  a  great  sight !  "  '  This 
expression  was  one  also  of  which  her  sister  Sophia 
liad  a  lively  recollection.  The  meaning  of  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  in  die  light  of  Mozart's  method  of  jotting 
down  a  composition  and  working  it  out,  as  we  have 
it  before  our  eyes."  [Jahn  gives  here  a  reference  to 
his  third  volume,  where  this  is  discussed.] 

"  The  first  two  numbers,  Requiem  and  Ryrie,  Mo- 
zart had  fully  completed  and  written  out  in  the  full 
score  —  on  these  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Of 
the  Dies  irae,  he  had  only,  in  his  usual  manner, 
sketched  the  score  ;  the  vocal  parts  were  completely 
written  out,  with  the  bass  occasionally  figured  ;  of 
the  instrumentation,  lie  had  only  sketched  the  themes 
in  ritornels  and  interludes  and  in  passages  where  in- 
struments were  to  appear  prominently  in  the  accom 
panimcnt,  as  hints  for  the  full  scoring  ot  the  work, 
which  was  left  to  some  future  time.  In  this  manner 
the  score  was  laid  out  to  the  last  versa  of  the  Dies 
irae ;  with  the  words  : 


Mozart  ceased. 


'  Qua  resurgct  ex  favilla 
Juclicandus  homo  reus,' 


"  He  had  not  composed  the  different  numbers  of 
the  Requiem  in  order,  but  worked  out  his  conception 
of  single  movements  according  to  the  mood  he  was 
in.  For  instance,  before  the  completion  of  the  Dies 
irae,  he  had  composed  the  Offeriorium,  which,  con- 
sisting of  the  two  numbers,  Domine  Jesu  Christe  and 
Iloslias,  was  completed  and  the  full  sketch  of  the 
score  written  out. 

"  It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  how  Mozart,  as  he 
went  through  the  score  thus  sketched  with  his  pupil 
at  the  pianoforte  or  at  the  desk,  could  carry  on  with 
him  an  instructive  conversation  upon  the  instrumen- 
tation ;  how  he  would  have  him  try  his  hand  at  it, 
and  then  give  him  minute  explanations  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  should  be  executed ;  and  how 
ho  himself  had  thought  it  out,  so  that  Siissmayr,  in 
fa£t,  in  many  respects  could  have  formed  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  complete  score,  as  it  was  to  be,  and  be 
fully  able  in  divers  points  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
hand  of  his  master.  Of  this  the  manner  in  which  the 
composition  was  wrought  is  a  proof  Of  the  other 
numbers  —  the  Sanctus,  the  Benedictus  and  the  Ag- 
nus dei  —  no  such  score  h.id  been  sketched. 

"Siissmayr's  first  work  was  to  copy  all  that  Mozart 
had  in  this  manner  sketched  out,  '  so  that  two  styles 
of  chirography  should  not  be  mixed  up  together,' 
as  the  widow  wrote  to  Andr^  {Cecilia,  vol.  VI.  p. 
202),  and  then  he  added  to  his  copy  the  needful  instru- 
mentation in  such  manner  and  form  as  seemed  to  him 
most  perfectly  to  meet  the  ideas  of  Mozart.  The 
original  sketches  of  Mozart  came  into  other  hands  ; 
the  sheets  (II — 32)  containing  the  Dies  irae  down  to 
the  Confutatis,  and  nothing  else.  Abbe  Stadler,  at  a 
later  period,  obtained  from  the  now  unknown  original 
owner,  and  afterward  gave  them  to  the  imperi.al  Li- 
brary in  Vienna  ;  the  rest  of  the  sheets  (33 — 4^)  con- 
taining the  Lacrimosa,  Domine  and  Iloslias,  Kapell- 
meister Eybler  bought  and  presented  to  the  same  li- 
brary. That  tnese  were  intended  by  Mozart  to  be 
fully  scored  and  to  be  united  into  one  work  with  the 
Requiem  and  Kyrie,  is  proved  by  the  numbering  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  in  his  hand  and  is  in  regular  order  ; 
besides,  there  is  no  instance  known  in  which  he  ever 
copied  such  a  sketch  of  a  score  before  filling  it  out. 

"  Siissmayr,  according  to  his  own  distinct  state- 
ment, had  then  written  '  entirely  new '  the  close  of 
the  Lacrimosa,  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  dei ; 
only,  '  to  give  the  work  more  unity,'  he  repeated  the 
fugue  of  the  Kyrie  to  the  words  Cum  Sanctis. 

"  The  Requiem  thus  completed  was  now  delivered 
to  him  who  had  ordered  it  —  the  first  two  movements 
in  Mozart's  original,  the  rest  in  Siissmayr's  hand,  as 
Stadler  relates,  (Vertheidigang,  p.  13.)  That  the 
whole  should  be  accepted  as  the  work  of  Mozart,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  score,  by  its  appearance,  to  be 
an  evidence  to  that  effect.  How  decidedly  it  was  so 
is  shown  by  this  score  itself,  which  in  the  year  1838 
became  the  property  of  the  imperial  Library.  The 
first  impression  was  and  is  for  every  one  who  sees  it 
and  is  acquainted  with  Mozart's  hand,  that  the  above 
was  written  out  by  him  ;  hence  in  tlic  first  tumult  of 
delight  at  the  supposed  discovery  it  was  published  to 
the  world  that  Mozart's  original  score  of  theRequiem 
had  been  'discovered.  More  thorough  examination 
and  reflection  began  to  raise  doubts  ;  variations  from 
his  usual  hand,  although  slight,  were  found,  and  to 
a  request  for  information  made  to  Mozart's  widow 
[then  Madame  Nissen],  she  replied  (Feb.  10,  1839) : 
'  There  could  be  no  complete  score  from  the  hand  of 
Mozart,  for  the  Requiem  was  not  finished  by  him,  but 
by  Siissmayr.'  A  comparison  with  several  scores  in- 
contestibly  from  Sussmayr's  hand  —  a  terzet  and  a 
bass  aria  which  he  had  composed  as  additions  to  the 
Serva  padrona  in  1793  —  solved  the  riddle.  Here 
was  found  precisely  the  same  hand,  the  same  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  Mozart,  the  same  slight  varia- 
tions from  it  which  in  the  Requiem  had  aroused  suspi- 
cion —  in  short,  no  possibility  of  doubt  was  left  that 
Siissmayr  had  written  the  score  from  the  Dies  irae ; 


moreover  the  leaves  from  this  point  arc  newly  num- 
bered, beginning  with  No.  1,  and  beginning  again 
with  No.  1  at  the  Sanctus.  There  is  one  passage  too 
in  which  the  transcriber  has  betrayed  himself  by  a 
mistake.  The  last  measures  of  the  Tula  Mirum  are 
noted  by  Mozart  in  his  sketch  for  the  string  instru- 
ments, thus  : 

t4- 


U'-<i-d 


^1^ 


J 


;  -»'•-»-  •^-  -J- 


/ 


rp^ 


"  In  copying  this  passage  Siissmayr  overlooked  the 
octaves  in  the  violins  and  the  characteristic  move- 
ment of  the  viola  at  the  close  ;  what  he  wrote  instead 
is  no  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

"  Siissmayr  had  then,  purposely  or  nnconseiously, 
formed  his  hand  so  after  that  of  Mozart,  that,  except 
in  very  slight  variations,  it  was  similar,  to  the  point  of 
being  easily  mistaken  for  it.  This  is  no  solitary  case. 
The  second  wife  of  Sebastian  Bach  wrote  so  much 
like  her  husband  that  only  an  expert  can  distinguish 
them  ;  and  Joachim's  hand  —  at  least  formerly  —  was 
strikingly  like  that  of  Mendelssohn.  This  time  this 
habit  or  skill  was  but  too  opportune  to  give  the  man- 
uscript for  him  who  had  ordered  the  work  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  original.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Count  Walsegg  received  and  accepted  the  score  as 
one  composed  and  written  out  by  Mozart  —  whether 
he  was  distinctly  told  so  or  whether  it  was  left  to  him 
as  a  ratnral  inference,  is  no  question  for  us ;  that  the 
Count's  intention  was  to  practise  a  deception  of  quite 
another  kind,  is  curious  enough  —  though  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  that  put  upon  him." 

The  farther  history  of  the  Requiem  need  not  be 
translated  for  the  present  purpose.  This  is  snfficient 
to  prove  conclusively  that  Siissmayr  did  hare  a  sharc, 
and  no  small  one,  in  the  production  of  this  famous 
work,  the  London  Musical  Woi-ld  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  A.  W.  T. 


(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

W.  V.  Wallace's  K'ew  Opera. 

(Continued  from  page  4  } 

The  second  act  ("  Crystal  dwelling  of  Lurline  ; 
doors  nf  bronze  ")  begins  with  a  chorus  of  gnomes 
("Behold,  behold,  M'cA/psof  gold,"  E  minor),  gloomy, 
savage,  and  monotonous,  as  befits  the  singers,  and 
leading  to  an  unpretendingly  graceful  ballad" for  Lur- 
line ("Under  a  spreading  coral  w.ave  "—G  major), 
which  Miss  Pyne  sings  charmingly.  In  the  absence 
of  Rhineberg,  the  watcr-uyniphs  disport  themselves 
in  dance  and  song  to  a  very  lively  chorus  (B  flat 
major)  at  the  end  of  which  a  compliment  to  the 
River-King's  sagacity  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
language : — 

"  Though  lock'd  in  your  breast,  he  the  secret  can  find, 
^Neatlt  one  beam  nf  his  eye  your  poor  heart  must  unclose. 
And  out /loats  the  truth  like  the  bee  from  the  rose." 

This  chorus  interrupts  and  mixes  with  the  ballad  of 
Lurline.  The  sparkling  music  of  Mr.  Wallace,  how- 
ever, hero  once  more  controverts  the  dogma  of  Herr 
Wagner.  Rudolph's  debut  as  a  vocalist  under  water 
is  in  a  cai'atina  ("Sweet  form  that  on  my  dreamy 
gaze" — B  flat  major),  which,  though  it  can  boast  an 
elegant  melody,  is  even  more  strictly  noticed  for  the 
ingenuity  of  tlie  accompaniments.    Lurline's  brindisi 
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(with  clioriis),  "Take  tins  cup  of  sparklinn;  wine" 
(E  flat  major),  wliicli  olitains  an  encore  every  even- 
ing, thanks  to  Miss  Louisa  Pync's  brilliant  singintj, 
is,  in  its  chief  feature,  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  the 
old  English  nursery  tune,  "  Girls  and  boys  come  out 
to  play."  The  concerted  piece  (E  flat  minor  and  G 
flat  major) ,  where  Lilia  and  her  companions  avert  the 
watchfulness  of  Zelieck,  intrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  master's  treivsurcs,  is  animated  aiid  clever. 
The  introduction  here  of  snatches  of  the  foregoing 
air  is  felicitous ;  and  the  drinking  song  at  the  end 
(there  are  too  many  drinking  songs  and  choruses), 
"As  in  this  cup  the  bead  flies  up"  (G  minor  and 
major),  while  in  some  passages  too  florid  for  Mr. 
Corri's  method  of  vocalization,  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  situation.  Ghiva's  ballad  in  the  next 
scene  ("  Troubador  enchanting" — F  major),  almost 
primitive  in  its  simplicity,  is,  nevertheless,  extremely 
pretty  and  attractive.  Miss  Pilling  (the  new  "  con- 
tralto ")  sings  it  well,  and,  being  invariably  called 
for  twice,  it  helps  to  lengthen  the  performance.  A 
chorus  of  huntsmen  ("  Away  to  the  chase" — E  flat 
major)  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  pieces  in  the 
opera.  Tlie  introductory  .symphony,  with  the  unan- 
ticipated notes  for  various  brass  instruments,  modify- 
ing the  harmony  ot  each  section,  is  of  itself  remark- 
able, and  the  rest  fully  bears  out  the  promise  it  en- 
tails. Rhineberg's  ballad  (B  major),  "  The  nectar 
cup  may  yield  delight,"  (for  which  Mr.  Santlcy's 
admirably  expressive  singing  elicits  an  inevitable 
"  encore "),  is  one  of  those  model  drawing-room 
ditties  certain  to  gain  the  favor  both  of  sentimental 
young  gentlemen  and  sentimental  young  ladies,  the 
especial  delight  of  music  publishers,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Balfe  has  invented  the  most  admirable  and  pop- 
ular specimens.  The  next  piece,  an  "  Ave  Maria  " 
(E  major)  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Rudolph's  friends 
in  a  boat  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  soul  of  their  comrade, 
whom  they  imagine  dead,  while  Rudolph,  from  his 
subaqueous  and  supernatural  abode,  actually  over- 
hears them,  and  responds  to  their  appeal.  Is  of  a  very 
diflFerent  stamp.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  of 
its  kind,  more  ingeniously  constructed  and  impressive. 
The  finale  to  the  second  act  (chiefly  in  E  major)  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  first.  The  incident  is  the  re- 
turn of  the  Rhine  King,  who,  at  Lurlino's  interces- 
sion, spares  the  life  of  Rudolph,  and  sends  liim  back 
to  his  mortal  home,  loaded  with  treasures,  amid  the 
mutual  despair  of  the  lovers,  who,  resigned  to  fate, 
are  still  loth  to  part.  The  music  here  is  thoroughly 
dramatic,  and  most  skilfully  composed,  the  grand 
passage  of  combination  (or  "ensemble")  consisting 
of  a  large  and  energetic  melody,  upon  which  (as  in 
some  of  the  operas  of  Donizetti  and  Verdi)  is  brought 
to  bear  the  united  power  of  chorus  and  orchestra, 
while  the  voice  of  the  [chief  soprano  (Lurline)  pre- 
dominates over  the  rest,  in  high,  prolonged,  and  re- 
sonant tones,  until  the  culminating  point  is  attained 
(as  by  the  same  originals)  in  a  broad  phrase  of  uni- 
son, allotted  to  all  the  voices,  choral  and  solo,  and 
all  the  instruments  except  those  of  the  lower  register. 
The  third  act  (prefaced  hy  a  capital  orchestral  in- 
terlude, in  which  an  episode  belonging  to  the  overture, 
in  F  sharp  minor,  is  developed  with  much  interest 
and  skill),  although  quite  equal  in  interest  to  the 
others,  must  be  more  briefly  dismissed.  Rudolph's 
song,  "  My  home,  my  heart's  first  home  !"  (A  major) 
is  another  improved  drawing-room  ballad,  inferior, 
however,  to  the  one  in  which  the  Rhine  King  gives 
gushing  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  paternal  love, 
and  at  the  same  time  still  more  nearly  shaped  on 
some  of  the  specimens  to  which  Mr.  Balfe  owes  so 
many  laurels.  "  Gold  and  wine  heal  every  care  " 
(E  flat  major)  is  another  extremely  eflTeetive  chorus 
for  male  voices,  comprising,  moreover,  one  or  two 
novel  points — as,  for  instance,  the  pauses  at  the  end. 
As  in  the  drinking  chorus  (Act  I.,)  and  the  hunting 
chorus  (Act  II.,)  the  execution  of  this  piece  confers 
the  highest  credit  on  the  singers.  The  duet  which 
follows,  for  Rudolph  and  Ghiva  (B  flat  major),  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  like  the  duet  between  the  baron 
and  the  same  lady  (Act  I.,)  a  display  for  the  orches- 
tra, in  which  the  flddles  shine  to  their  heart's 
(strings  ?)  content,  while  the  voices  are  too  frequent- 
ly subordinate.  It  is  clever,  nevertheless,  and  would 
have  more  pretensions  to  be  styled  "  original,"  but 
for  the  proTokingly  Auberish  phrase  occurring  at  the 
end  of  the  second  movement  ("  Telling  of  fond  eyes 
that  weep.")  The  short  chorus  of  "  storm-spirits  " 
(same  key),  that  ensues  upon  Ghiva's  casting  into 
the  Rhine  the  magic  ring  she  has  snatched  from  Ru- 
dolph's finger,  may  pass  as  a  mere  allusion.  Lur- 
line's  grand  scena  (beginning  and  ending  in  F  ma- 
jor), "  Sad  is  my  soul,"  which  includes  two  beauti- 
ful slow  movements,  the  second  one  (a  prayer  in  A 
flat  major,  "  Oh,  Thou,  to  whom  this  heart  ")  to  the 
melody  allotted  the  stringed  instruments  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  overture,  and  terminating  with  an  ex- 
tremely spirited  allec/ro  ("As  a  bounding  barque,") 


is  a  very  striking  composition,  in  which  the  voice- 
part  anil  orchestral  accompaniments  arc  alike  inter- 
esting, while  the  dramatic  feeling  is  sustained  with 
unabated  vigor  to  the  end.  This  is  one  of  the  cap- 
ital pieces  of  the  o])era,  and  in  it  Miss  Louisa  Pyne 
exhibits  her  finest  singing,  whether  expression  or 
fluent  execution  he  taken  into  consideration.  Scarce- 
ly less  effective,  while  equally  well  written,  is  tlie  duet 
(commencing  and  terminating  in  A  major)  where 
Lurline  first  reproaches  Kudolpli  for  losing  her  ring, 
and  then  restores  it  to  him.  Abounding  in  passion- 
ate phrases,  although  somewhat  too  lengthy,  for  the 
situation  in  which  it  occurs,  this  duet  never  once  flags 
in  interest.  Both  the  foregoing  would  gain  by  being 
placed  somewhat  earlier  in  the  opera.  There  still 
remain  to  be  mentioned  a  lively  chorus  with  ballet 
("Now  with  joy  each  bosom  beating  " — D  major), 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  scene,  which  might  have 
fallen  from  Auber's  pen  without  raising  a  donbt 
about  its  genuineness  ;  and  last  (in  some  respects 
best  of  all),  the  unaccompanied  quartet,  for  Lurline, 
Liba,  Rhineberg,  and  Zelieck  ("  Though  the  world 
with  transport  bless  me" — E  flat  major),  which  in 
every  respect  fully  warrants  the  enthusiastic  reception 
it  meets  with  from  the  audience.  A  genuine  English 
glee,  with  florid  passages  and  cadenza  for  the  princi- 
pal voice  (Lurline),  this  quartet  is  attractive  enough 
to  have  saved  a  weak  opera,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
all  the  more  remarkable,  considering  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces after  so  much  that  is  excellent  has  gone  before. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  faultless  example  of  vocal  part 
writing,  and  everywhere  as  pleasing  as  it  is  ingenious. 
The  finale  to  the  third  act  is,  according  to  precedent, 
the  least  ambitious  of  thetln-ee.  The  commencement 
(in  D  major),  with  the  accompaniments  in  triplets 
for  violins,  again  smacks  of  Auber.  Lurline's  ex- 
hortation to  the  Rhine  to  devote  its  waters  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  conspirators  (which  climbs,  by  an 
ordinary  sequence  of  semitonie  progressions,  from  A 
minor,  through  B  flat  minor,  to  B  minor),  and  the 
storm-movement  (in  F  sharp  minor)  that  follows, 
where  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  in  the  overture 
is  presented  in  the  relative  minor  key,  are  undistin- 
guished by  any  very  salient  characteristics  ;  while 
the  concluding  vocal  display  for  the  prima  donna  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  Lurline's  first  air  ("  Flow  on, 
oh  silver  Rhine,"  in  the  same  key  as  in  Act  I. — E 
major*),  embellished  with  ornaments  and  "  bravura  " 
traits  to  show  off  the  neatness  and  brilliancy  of  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne's  vocalization.  It  brings  down  the 
curtain,  however,  with  great  animation,  and  is  exactly 
fitted  for  the  place  it  fills  at  the  end  of  an  opera, 
which,  independently  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  the 
most  successful  dramatic  work  of  a  deservedly  suc- 
cessful composer. 

*We  should  have  preferred  the  finale  in  D  major,  the  key  of 
the  overture.  ^-  Pourquoi  ?^^  Mr.  Wallace  wijt  ask,  and  we 
shall  be  at  a  lo.t^s  to  answer  him.  Noiis  ne  Savons  pas',  but  we 
should  have  preferred  it.     VoUd-tovt. 


Liszt's  "Tasso." 

The  Century  of  last  week,  after  noticing  the  more 
familiar  compositions  given  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  New  York,  has  the  following  comments 
on  the  new  feature  in  the  programme. 

Finally  oomes  the  Symphonic  Overture  by  Electo- 
rate Kapellmeister,  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  "which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  so  readily  assigned  its  place  as  the  com- 
positions of  Beethoven,  Von  Weber,  and  music-mas- 
ter Hummel.  The  war  of  opinion  still  rages  when- 
ever the  orchestral  compositions  of  this  wild  son  of 
genius  are  heard,  or  even  his  name  mentioned. 
Whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of  the  merits  of  this 
work,  we  must  at  least  thank  the  Society  for  giving 
it  to  us.  The  production  of  the  compositions  of 
Wagner  and  Liszt,  show,  that  the  directors  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  pace  with  even  the  swiftest  musical  re- 
formers of  the  age. 

The  climax  of  interest  at  the  concert  rested  in  this 
Symphony.  Hero  was  a  new  champion,  a  proclaim- 
er  of  new  truths,  to  be  rehearsed  after  a  new  fashion 
— the  head  of  a  new  school — the  vanguard  of  the 
composers  of  "  the  music  of  the  future." 

The  chief  element  of  difference  between  Liszt  and 
the  older  or  classical  masters,  is  in  the  theory  held 
and  acted  on  by  the  former  that  tone  by  itself  is  ca- 
pable af  conveying  ideas,  as  ideas,  and  not  as  senti- 
ments— that  musical  phrases  may  appeal  to  onr  inlelli- 
gence,  and  that  they  are  all-sufficient  in  themselves  to 
convey  their  absolute  meaning  with  very  little  or  no 
aid  from  words.  Therefore,  while  Mendelssohn,  for 
example,  will  be  content  to  give  us  a  symphony 
which  shall  be  a  tone  poem  alone,  and  shall  appeal 
to  us  only  spiritually,  and  in  a  manner  not  capable  of 
translation  into  words,  any  more  than  the  scent  of  a 
flower  can  be  so  translated,  Liszt  says  :  "  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  by  means  ot  tones,  and  will  so  use  tho 
expressional  instruments  of  my  orchestra,  that,  if 


you  are  bright,  you  may  follow  me  through  to  the 
end."  So  much  for  the  idea  upon  v.'hich  the  work  is 
based  ;  as  to  material  means,  of  course  he  ditl'crs  as 
widely  in  the  use  of  these  from  such  as  Mendelssohn 
as  he  does  in  theory.  Every  instrument  is  called  up- 
on to  do  its  utmost  towards  the  production  of  the 
grand  effect  to  be  obtained.  Whatever  ind  viduality 
or  expressional  force  any  instrninent  possesses,  is  tor- 
tured from  it.  The  story  must  l)e»told  at  all  hazards, 
so  that  he  who  runs  may  hear.  In  the  instance  be- 
fore us,  the  subject  upon  which  this  experiment  has 
been  made,  is  tho  story  of  Torquato  Tasso  ;  and 
Liszt  has  attempted  to  give  us  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  poet.  Unfortunately, 
owing  doubtless  to  a  lack  of  musical  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  world  in  general,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  accompany  the  performance  of  the  piece 
with  a  printed  explanation,  pointing  out  the  course 
of  principal  events.  By  this  aid  the  musical  inten- 
tion becomes  sufficiently  clear,  and  we  arc  left  at  lei- 
sure to  study  the  means  employed  in  the  production 
and  development  of  tlie  story.  Here  we  find  our- 
selves on  new  ground.  The  car  is  assailed  from  eve- 
ry quarter  by  the  most  uncouth  tones ;  abrupt  se- 
quences of  harmony  startle  and  confound  us ;  disso- 
nances of  the  most  complex  character  vex  the  ear ; 
discords  are  hung  suspended  never  to  be  resolved ; 
the  orchestra  is  a  great  sea  af  turbulence  and  unrest. 
But  out  of  this  storm  of  discord  come  the  violoncel- 
los to  our  relief,  with  a  charming  little  cantatetta,  ta- 
ken up  again' afterwards,  and  most  f.;licitously,  in  a 
quicker  tempo,  and  finally  leading  us  into  an  heroic 
strain,  strongly  accentuated,  and  of  much  force  and 
spirit.  To  the  sway  and  pomp  of  this  movement 
every  instrument  lends  its  strength,  the  kettle-drums 
being  reinforced  by  their  "  big  brother,"  the  bass 
drum,  and  the  trombones  by  their  deep-throated 
friend  the  Ophicleide.  Such  a  body  of  tone  as  is 
produced  by  a  band  of  eighty  performers  so  rein- 
forced, is  sufficient  to  carry  everything  before  it — es- 
pecially where  the  rhythm  is  strongly  marked — the 
whole  orchestral  force  Ijearing  upon  a  single  note  in 
the  bar,  as  in  this  case.  At  such  times  the  audience 
feels  the  sway  of  the  orchestra,  and  gives  its  applause 
freely  enough,  under  the  impression  that  a  work  that 
moves  it  so  must  certainly  be  very  grand.  Such  is 
the  ending  of  "Tasso — the  lament  and  the  triumph  " 
— (lamento  e  trionfo.)  We  are  forced  to  say  that, 
however  it  may  please,  it  is  absolutely  and  radically 
a  false  work — false  to  the  eternal  laws  of  symmetry 
and  beauty  ;  and  like  all  other  untruths  in  art  or  in 
humanity,  its  relations  with  the  beautiful  are  only 
specious,  external,  and  momentary.  A  certain  sen- 
suous beauty  it  may  have,  just  as  a  picture  may  have 
sensuous  beauty  of  color,  or  a  statue  sensuous  beauty 
of  form  ;  but  they  can  only  vitiate  the  taste  that  lends 
itself  to  their  allurements,  and  must,  if  indulged  in, 
mar  all  delicate  perception  of  the  calmly  pure  antl 
serenely  beautiful.  It  is  the  music  of  materialism. 
The  spirituality  has  gone  out  of  it.  The  first  offence 
is  to  take  from  music  its  own  divine  utterance,  and  to 
put  in  its  place  literalism,  which  is  materialism  ;  the 
second  is  to  substitute  violent  color  for  simplicity  of 
tone,  abandoning  the  effects  of  melody  for  those  of 
harmony,  aiul  leading  the  ear  captive  by  splendid  ex- 
aggerations. This  is  not  the  creative  faculty  which 
Beethoven  had,  (with  wliat  marvellous  simplicity  of 
means  !)  but  the  work  of  man's  hands  assured  of 
death  only,  and  not  of  immortality.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  musician  of  Liszt's  power  has  been  led  in- 
to this  error.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  born  a 
creator  of  new  things,  but  a  splendid  interpreter  of 
the  old.  His  transcriptions  for  the  piano,  of  the  com- 
positions of  others,  are  confessedly  the  best  ever 
made  ;  but  it  is  as  certainly  impossible  for  a  man  to 
become  a  musical  composer  by  dint  of  study,  or  by 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  others,  however  exten- 
sive, as  it  is  for  one  familiar  with  poetry  to  become  a 
poet — the  divine  spark  not  having  been  born  in  him. 
But  Liszt  was  not  content  with  the  sphere  of  an  in- 
terpreter. Having  attained  the  highest  living  fame 
as  a  pianist,  he  wished  to  ascend  still  higher.  He 
was  a  king  at  the  piano  :  he  did  what  he  would  whh 
his  audience ;  he  commanded  their  smiles  and  their 
tears  as  he  desired  ;  he  conveyed  every  mood  and  ca- 
price of  his  mind  to  his  instrument — swept  its  keys 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  held  his  auditors  breathless 
with  astonishment  at  the  splendid  audacity  of  his  per- 
formance. Nothing  appeared  impossible — everything 
easy  to  his  marvellous  and  mysterious  power ;  and 
the  instrument  seemed  subdued  to  bis  hand  like  a  liv- 
ing creature.  Wliat  wonder  that  he  wearied  of  his 
absolute  reign,  and  aspired  to  more  daring  conquests  1 
What  easier  than  to  suppose  that  a  great  orchestra 
might  vibrate  to  the  wild  promptings  of  his  will  as 
easily  as  the  passive  piano  had  done  ?  How  much 
grander  a  field — what  exhaustless  resources  lay  with- 
in his  grasp  1  What  undreamed  of  mysteries  of  tone 
might   not   be   slumbering   in   the  vast  and  untried 
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hold  uiiuiigli  (i arc  wave  the  wand  and  CTokethemI 
Why  might  not  that  splendid  techmque  that  had 
woi-ked  like  a  spell  of  wonder  on  all  hearers,  bo 
transferred  to  a  grander  arena,  and  so  the  author  live 
long  after  his  hand  had  lost  its  power,  the  founder  of 
a  new  school — the  great  master  -who  called  forth  the 
"  music  of  the  futnre  ?  "  Here  were  the  means  for 
the  display  of  the  wildest  flights  of  genius — the  great 
orchestra  would  climb  up  to  heights  to  which  the  pi- 
ano had  no  parallel,  or  sink  to  depths  of  which  its 
heaviest  chords  were  bat  a  faint  suggestion  !  The 
prospect  was  tempting,  and  the  ambition  of  the  man 
obtained  the  better  of  his  discretion.  We  have  here 
one  of  the  results — "  Tasso  :  a  tone-poem."  The 
spirits  of  the  orchestral  deep  have  been  evoked,  and 
with  a  direful  confusion  of  tone  they  have  over- 
whelm! 
sound. 


A  Letter  of  Mendelssohn. 

[Written  at  the  age  of  1.5  years  to  Frederik  Voigts,  author  of 
the  book  to  the  opera,  Tim  Weflffmg  of  Camadio^  translated 
and  communicated  to  the  London  Musical  World  by  his  fel- 
low-student andtrlend,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Rahles.l 

HoNOKED  Sib, — Excuse  me  that  my  thanks  for 
the  excellent  iirst  act  comes  so  late,  as  I  would  not 
express  my  gratitude  before  having  acquainted  myself 
tlioroughly  with  its  beauties  ;  and  having  now  done 
so,  I  find  my  thanks  too  feeble  for  such  a  m.astei'piece. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  imitate  your  poetry  ;  but  feel 
afraid  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  express  through  my 
music  those  elevated  impressions  wliich  it  must  pro- 
duce on  every  one  at  the  first  reading,  but  hope  with 
my  ardent  desire  to  try  to  do  the  utmost  in  my  power. 
The  first  act  is  so  beautiful  and  charming,  that  I 
anxiously  wish  to  be  in  possession  of  the  second  a3_ 
soon  as  possible,  and  beg  of  you  to  realize  this  favor 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

You  will  kindly  allow  me  to  state  the  following  re- 
marks : 

With  regard  to  the  rerses  .tnd  the  diction  of  those 
parts,  which  are  to  be  set  to  music,  I  have  very  sel- 
dom, I  may  say  never,  met  before  with  such  excellent 
ones,  which  in  the  first  perusal  have  had  the  power  of 
producing  musical  ideas  in  me.  They  are  so  smooth, 
so  fitted  to  the  adaptation  of  music,  not  too  long,  and 
contain  all  the  qualities  of  a  superior  opera  text. 

As  the  numbers  of  pieces  to  be  composed  are  too 
many,  I  make  use  of  the  liberty  you  kindly  granted 
me  in  omitting  the  following  ones,  viz. — the  arietta  of 
Vivaldo,  "  My  sword,  my  lyre  ;"  the  aria  of  Lucinda, 
"  How  inconvenient  is  a  fortune  ;"  and  the  immediate 
following  air  of  Carrasco,  "  What  a  running ;" 
because  there  would  be  seven  music-piecea  without  an 
interspersed  dialogue,  by  which  the  audience  would 
be  tired.  The  choruses  of  the  cousins,  in  contrast  to 
those  which  enter  with  Carrasco,  please  me  exceed- 
ingly, and  the  short  advice  you  give  me,  shows  how 
I  must  set  them  to  music. 

I  also  must  ask  the  favor  not  to  divide  the  opera 
into  three  acts,  but  compress  the  whole  in  two,  as 
agreed  upon.  Lately  I  saw  Hamlet,  in  which  a  priest 
comes  upon  the  stage  and  speaks,  so  I  think  we  have 
got  over  the  difliculties  we  thought  we  might  encoun- 
ter in  bringing  the  cteico/ (7«/-6  upon  the  scene.  Let 
priest  remain  priest;  but  lie  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sing  upon  the  stage  :  and  the  opera  an  opera  in  two 
acts.     Amen ! 

What  a  fine  fellow  is  Vivaldo,  and  an  excellent 
part  for  a  tenor  singer,  and  as  you  will  do  away  with 
Basilio's  going  through  the  air,  I  do  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty more  in  having  a  good  singer  for  this  part  also. 
St.  Peter  may  say,  "  Let  every  man  have  what  belongs 
to  him,"  and  so  says  the  basso  Sancho  upon  his  gray 
mare. 

The  only  favor  I  hare  again  to  ask  yon  is,  to  let 
mo  have  the  second  act,  for  whicli  I  am  longing  and 
very  anxious  ;  therefore  be  so  good  as  to  send  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  shall  not  feel  happy  before  then. 
With  my  best  thanks. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Baetholdt. 

P-S. — I  wish  so  much  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
second  act  that  I  cannot  commence  to  compose  before 
1  have  reviewed  the  wliole  of  it. 

Felix  Mendelssoiin-Baktuoldt. 

Berlin,  March  13,  1824. 


Spohr's  letters  from  Paris. 

(From  Alexander  Malibran's  Loiih  Spohr.     Sein  Lehen  unit 
•fsraf*"'     ^"^^V"''  am  Mmn.     J.  D.    Sauerland's    Yerlag, 

I. 

Paris,  18th  December,  1820. 

With  benting  heart  I  drove  through  the  barri- 

eres  of  Paris ;  the  thought  that  I  should  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  artists  whose  works  had  inspired  me  in  my  very 


earliest  years,  excited  this  lively  sensation.  I  trans- 
ported myself  back  in  thought  to  the  time  of  my  boy- 
hood, when  Cherubini  was  my  idol ;  for  I  had, 
through  the  French  theatre,  which  then  existed  at 
Brunswick,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  works 
sooner  even  than  those  of  Mozart.  I  recollected 
vividly  the  evenings  when  Les  Deux  Journ^es  was  giv- 
en for  the  first  time  ;  how,  quite  intoxicated  with  the 
powerful  impression  the  work  had  made  upon  me,  I 
got  the  score  the  same  evening,  sitting  up  over  it  the 
whole  night,  and  how  it  was  principally  this  opera 
which  gave  me  the  first  impulse  to  composition.  I 
was  now  about  to  see  its  author,  and  many  other  men 
whose  works  had  exerted  the  most  decisive  influence 
on  my  education  as  a  composer  and  a  violinist. 

We  were,  therefore,  scarcely  housed,  before  I  made 
it  my  first  business  to  call  upon  several  of  these  ar- 
tists. I  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  all, 
and  a  friendly  intercourse  speedily  sprang  up  between 
myself  and  several  of  them.  I  had  been  told  of 
Cherubini  that,  at  first,  he  was  reserved,  nay,  gloomy 
with  strangers  ;  I  did  not  find  him  so.  He  received 
me,  without  my  having  brought  any  letters  of  intro- 
duction, in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  invited  me  to 
repeat  my  visit  as  frequently  as  I  chose. 

On  the  evening  of  our  aiTival,  Ereutzcr  took  us  to 
the  Grand-Opera,  where .  a  ballet,  Le  Carnaval  de 
Venise,  with  pleasing  .ch.aracteristic  music  by  himself, 
was  represented.  It  is  evident  th.at  the  singers  and 
dancers  are  accustomed  to  move  about  in  a  larger 
building  ;  they  exaggerate  too  glaringly  for  their 
present  locality,  which  is  very  limited  in  comparison 
with  the  opera-house  they  have  left.  Several  grand 
operas,  especially  those  of  Glnck,  cannot  now  be 
given,  since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  space  even  for  the  whole  orchestra.  Peo- 
ple are,  consequently,  looking  forward  with  the  great- 
est eagerness  to  the  completion  of  the  new  opera- 
house,  which,  however,  no  matter  how  actively  the 
works  are  carried  on,  cannot  be  ready  before  the 
middle  of  next  summer.  Previously  to  the  ballet, 
the  opera,  Le  Devin  du  Village,  words  and  music  by 
Rosseau,  was  given.  Ought  we  to  praise  or  blame 
the  fact  that  the  French,  side  by  side  with  the  admi- 
rable things  with  which  their  operatic  repertory  has 
been  enriched  in  the  last  twenty  years,  still  give  the 
very  oldest  productions  imaginable  ;  and  is  it  a  sign 
of  an  advanced  and  cultivated  taste  for  art,  that  we 
see  them  welcome  the  oldest  operas  by  Gretry,  in  all 
their  harmonic  poverty  and  incorrectness,  with  just 
the  same  enthusiasm  or  even  still  greater  than  the 
master-pieces  of  Cherubini  .and  MeTiul  ?  It  does  not 
strike  me  so.  What  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  op- 
eras of  Hiller,  Dittersdorf,  and  others  of  that  period 
disappeared  from  our  repertories,  although  these,  in 
inward  musical  value,  are  far,  far  preferable  to  most 
of  Gretry's.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  dispiriting  that  only  what  is  new,  however  insip- 
id and  incorrect,  finds  cun'ency  among  ourselves, 
many  admirable  older  compositions  being  cast  aside 
and  forgotten  in  consequence.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
considered  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  Germans' 
taste  for  art,  that  Moz.art's  operas  alone  form  an  ex- 
ception, and  that,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  they 
have  been  given  uninterruptedly  at  all  German  thea- 
tres ;  because  it  famishes  a  proof  that  the  German 
nation  is  at  last  penetrated  with  the  perfection  of  these 
unsurpassable  master-pieces,  and,  being  convinced  of 
this,  will  not  be  led  astray,  however  far  the  sweet 
musical  poison,  that  flows  so  copiously  from  the  other 
side  the  Alps,  should  extend. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Grand-Opdra  contains,  in 
comparison  with  other  orchestras,  the  most  celebrated 
and  distinguished  artists,  but  is  said  to  be  inferior  in 
ensemble  to  that  of  the  I  talian  Opera.  I  e.annot  yet 
give  an  opinion,  as  I  have,  at  present,  heard  no  other. 
In  Herr  Kreutzer's  ballet,  played  with  great  precision 
by  the  orchestra,  I  was  delighted  with  an  oboe  solo, 
performed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Herr  Vogt.  This 
gentleman  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  instru- 
ment a  perfect  equality  of  tone  .and  inton.ation 
throughout  the  whole  compass,  from  C  of  the  small 
octave,  to  F  upon  the  fifth  line  of  the  staff,  which  is 
something  in  which  nearly  all  oboists  fail.  His  style 
is,  moreover,  full  of  grace  and  good  taste. 

A  few  d.ays  since,  I  was  less  pleased  at  the  Grand- 
Ope'ra  than  on  the  first  occasion.  The  opera  was 
Les  Mijsteres  cl'Lsis.  The  complaints  of  Mozart's  ad- 
mirers are  only  too  just  of  the  transformation  of  the 
magnificent  Zauberflote  into  this  piece  of  patchwork, 
which,  on  its  production,  was  christened  by  the 
French  themselves  Les  Miseres  d'ici.  We  must  feel 
ashamed  that  it  was  Germ.ans  who  committed  this 
sin  against  the  immortal  master.  Nothing  has  re- 
mained untouched,  except  the  overture  ;  everything 
else  is  jumbled  together,  changed  and  mutilated. 
The  opera  commences  with  the  concluding  chorus  of 
Die  Zauber flute;  next  follows  the  march  from  Titus; 
and  then,  first  one  fragment  and  then  another  from 


other  operas  of  Mozart,  and  even  a  bit  from  a  sym- 
phony by  Ilaydn.  Between  all  these,  there  is  recita- 
tive, of  HcrrLachnith's  own  manufacture.  But  worse 
than  all  is  the  fiict  that  the  adapters  have  put  a  seri- 
ous text  to  many  light,  nay,  comic  parts  of  Die  Zau- 
herflote,  so  that  the  music  becomes  simply  a  parody 
on  the  words  and  the  situations.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Papagena  here  sings  the  characteristic  air  of  the 
Moor  :  "  Allea  fuhlt  der  Liebe  Freuden,"  while  the 
cha.iming  trio  of  the  three  boys  :  "  Seid  nns  zum 
zweiten  Mai  willkommen,"  is  given  by  the  three 
ladies.  Out  of  the  duet,  "  Bei  Mannern  welche 
Liebe  fiihlen,"  they  have  made  a  trio,  etc.  But, 
worst  of  all,  they  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
changes  in  the  score,  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  air, 
"  In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen,"  at  the  words,  "  So  wan- 
delt  cr  an  Freundes  Hand,"  they  have  altogether 
omitted  the  imitative  bass  : 


aft: 


E^ 


*-^- 


which  is  here  indispensable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  harmony,  but  also,  referring  to  the  "  wandering," 
is  so  characteristic ;  instead  of  this,  the  basses  only 
give  now  and  then  the  B  natural.  How  fiat  and 
bald  this  passage,  so  often  admired  in  Germany,  thus 
sounds,  you  may  easily  imagine.  Furthermore,  the 
adapters  have  introduced  violoncellos  and  double- 
basses  into  the  music  of  the  three  ladies,  where,  in 
Mozart,  the  third  vocal  part  is  only  strengthened  and 
supported  by  the  violins,  so  that  the  bass  lies  on  three 
different  octaves  to  these  tender  passages,  treated  only 
in  three  parts,  which  is  insupportable  to  a  cultivated 
ear.  There  .are  more  offences  of  the  same  kind.  We 
must  do  the  French  the  justice  to  say  that,  from  the 
very  beginning,  they  decidedly  disapproved  of  this 
Vandal-like  mutilation  of  a  great  masterpiece  (a 
mutilation,  which,  as  they  .arc  unacquainted  wiih  the 
origin.al,  is  not  known  to  them  in  its  fnll  extent) ;  bnt 
how  comes  it  that,  despite  of  this,  the  Mi/sth'es  has 
remained  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years  qnietly  in 
their  repertory,  when  the  public  here,  as  I  see  every 
day,  reigns  so  despotically  in  the  theatre,  and  can  do 
wh.atever  it  likes  ? 

The  performance  could  not  satisfy  a  German,  as  I 
am.  Even  the  overture  did  not  go  as  well  as  it 
should  have  done,  when  executed  by  so  magnificent 
a  body  of  distinguished  artists.  It  was  taken  too 
quickly,  and,  towards  the  end,  hnrried  on  still  more, 
so  that,  at  last,  the  fiddlers  could  only  play  .semi- 
quavers instead  of  quavers.  The  singers  of  the 
Grand  Ope'ra,  whose  great  merit  may  lie,  perhaps, 
in  declamatory  singing,  are  but  little  fitted  to  render 
satisfactorily  the  tender  strains  of  Die  Zauberflote. 
They  sing  wnth  a  stnrdiness  which  destroys  anything 
like  tenderness.  The  mise-en-scene,  as  regards  scenery, 
costumes,  and  dancing,  is  respectable,  but  not  so 
splendid  as  I  had  expected.  Yesterday  we  went  to 
the  Grand  Ope'ra,  for  the  third  time,  and  saw  Clari, 
a  grand  ballot  in  three  acts,  music  by  Krentzor.  Lit- 
tle as  I  like  ballets,  and  little  as  pantomimic  produc- 
tions strike  me  as  worth  the  outlay  of  artistic  re- 
sources here  lavished  on  them,  I  cannot  deny  that  the 
Parisian  ballets  entertain  a  person  very  agreeably, 
until  lie  is  tired  by  the  moaotony  of  mimic  movements, 
and  still  more  by  that  of  (he  d.ancos.  But,  even  when 
given  as  perfectly  as  it  is  here,  pantomime,  on  acconnt 
of  the  poverty  of  its  signs,  which  always  require  a 
printed  explan.ation,  strikes  me  as  being,  when  com- 
pared to  declamatory  dramatic  productions,  like  a 
shadowy  ontline  compared  to  a  drawing.  However 
it  may  be  decked  out  by  a  golden  background  and 
ornamental  accessories  (as  the  ballet  here  is  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery  and  costumes),  it  merely 
presents  us  with  outlines,  and  life  is  wanting.  In  the 
same  way  I  feel  inclined  to  acconnt  the  drama,  when 
compared  to  opera,  as  a  drawing  compared  to  a 
painting.  It  is  throue/h  song  that  the  poem  first  obtains 
color,  and  the  song  only  is  able,  zvlien  supported  by  the 
power  of  harmony,  to  express  those  indesaibable  emotions 
of  the  soul,  of  which  we  have  simply  presentimi-nts,  and 
at  which  language  must  content  itself  with  jnerely  hint- 
ing. The  music  of  Clari  is  very  successful,  and,  es- 
pecially in  the  second  and  third  act,  overpoweringly 
effective.  It  very  much  facilitates,  byjcorrect  painting 
of  the  passions,  the  task  of  understanding  the  story, 
and  contains  a  treasure  of  pleasing  melodies,  which 
we  regret  not  to  see  belonging  to  an  opera.  Mdlle. 
Bigottini  pl.ayed  the  principal  part,  and  gave  proofs 
of  having  deeply  studied  action  and  gesture.  That, 
in  veiy  passionate  situations,  she  worked  up  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  to  grimace,  may,  per- 
haps, be  justly  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  until  now, 
she  has  always  appeared  in  a  large  building,  where, 
on  account  of  the  distance,  great  exaggeration  was 
necessary.  Perhaps,  this  only  seems  to  me  so,  from 
my  being  a  German,  for  the  applause  was  never  more 
tumultuous  than  when  (so  far  as  my  feelings  were 
concerned)  she  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Graceful. 
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Before  the  ballet,  they  gave  Le  Eossignol,  an  opora 
in  one  act,  on  which  is  founded  Weigl's  German 
opora,  Nachtingall  und  Rabe.  The  music  of  the 
French  piece  is  insignificant,  and  only  interested  mo 
by  Herr  Toulou's  masterly  rendering  of  a  solo  for  the 
flute.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  a  more  beautiful  tone 
than  that  which  Herr  Toulou  obtains  from  his  instru- 
ment. Since  I  heard  him,  it  no  longer  strikes  me  as 
80  unsuitable  as  it  did  for  our  poets  to  compare  the 
harmony  of  a  sweet  voice  to  the  tone  of  the  flute. 

Death  of  M.  Jullien. 

JuLLiEN,  the  famous  man  of  "  monster  concerts," 
died  in  Paris,  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  on  the  16th  ult. 
Tlie  Tribune  says  :  "  The  closing  scene  of  his  life  was 
melancholy.  While  on  the  eve  of  carrying  into  exe- 
cution plans  for  an  orchestral  campaign,  more  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  than  even  his  previous  exploits 
— embracing  a  tour  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  orchestral  per- 
formers, vocalists,  and  men-of-all-work — just  as  he 
was  collecting  his  forces  at  Paris  for  this  purpose,  he 
became  harassed  with  pecuniary  troubles  to  such  an 
extent  that  first  his  health  and  then  his  reason  gave 
way.  In  this  condition  he  was  conveyed  to  an  In- 
sane Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  day  of 
March.  Jullien  was  in  his  48th  year,  having  been 
born  at  Sisteron,  an  Alpine  town,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1812.  His  father  was  bandmaster  of  a  Swiss  Kegi- 
ment,  and  from  him  the  boy  learned  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  in  which  he  was  to  become  renowned.  Hav- 
ing lost  a  voice  which  was  singularly  beautiful  and 
strong  in  childhood,  he  turned  his  attention  more  ex- 
clusively to  orchestration  ;  first  learned  the  use  of  the 
violin,  ."ind  successively  studied  the  practice  and 
capabilities  of  every  orchestral  instrument.  When  a 
young  man  he  led  a  military  life,  conducting  a  regi- 
mental band,  and  being  present  at  various  battles,  at 
one  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Finally,  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  receiving  instruction 
from  such  masters  as  Chenibini  and  Eossini,  his  pe- 
culiar orchestral  powers  rapidly  became  developed, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  before  the  public  as  direct- 
or of  the  concerts  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Royal  Academy  balls.  The  jealousy  of  rivals  at  his 
instantaneous  popularity  finally  became  powerful 
enough  to  drive  him  away  from  Paris,  and  he  took 
refuge  across  the  Bintish  Channel.  Then  at  London, 
during  twenty  years,  ensued  a  series  of  those  grand 
popular  triumphs  which  only  Jullien  could  acheive, 
and  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar  from  their 
recollections  of  his  late  American  campaign.  It  was 
in  1853-4  that  he  made  the  grand  tour  of  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  a  monster  orchestra,  drawing 
great  audiences,  and  admiriibly  adapting  our  national 
melodies  to  the  purposes  of  a  multitudinous  band. 
There  was  a  marked  scorn  of  conventionalism  in  his 
management.  If  he  wished  to  produce  a  certain  eiTcct, 
and  could  only  do  so  by  the  introduction  of  gun-shots 
and  boatswain's  whistles,  the  shots  and  whistles  were 
fearlessly  introduced.  If  his  music  was  not  classic, 
it  had  at  least  a  certain  largeness  of  combination,  and 
■nas  marvellously  effective,  as  rendered  by  his  own 
orchestra,  under  liis  own  guidance.  There  is  some- 
thing inseparable  between  our  recollections  of  the  man 
and  of  a  superb  waistcoat  and  the  whitest  of  perfum- 
ed gloves  ;  but,  for  all  the  manner  tliat  seemed  affec- 
tation and  the  elation  so  plainly  visible  after  his 
conquest  of  applause,  there  was  a  real  greatness  in 
the  power  by  which  he  brought  a  thousand  performers 
into  harmonious  action,  and  carried  the  listener  along, 
from  the  delicious  fineness  of  a  single  violin  note, 
through  wave  after  wave  of  sound,  to  the  grand  clash 
and  clang  of  the  innumerable  .stringed  and  wind  in- 
struments, bells,  and  cymbals,  and  drums,  that  work- 
ed together  to  overwhelm  us  with  the  tempest  of 
their  sound." 


New  York,  March  28. — The  Chamber  Concert 
Union  have  given  two  concerts ;  one  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  and  the  other  last  evening. 

PAET.  I. 

1.  Trio  in  E  flat  op.  70 Beethoven 

S.  B.  ]VIills,  Ed.  MoHenhauer  and  Ch.  Brannes. 

2.  Adelaide BcethoTcn 

Mr  Millard. 

3.  Rhapsodie  Hongroiso,  (first  time) Liszt 

William  Saar. 
PART  II. 

4.  Sonata,  in  D  minor,  (Arab  time) Sclimnann 

Ed.  MoUenhauor  and  William  Saar. 

5.  Iio  Chemin  du  Paradis,  Chanson Blumenthal 

Mr.  Millard. 
c           (a.  Valse,  nt.,.«t« 

^-         \b.  PoloniL"oinAflat, <^^°P'° 

S.  B.  Milla. 


paut  I. 

1.  Trio  No.  2,  in  F  major,  (first  tlmo) Schumann 

Robert  Goldbeck,  Wm.  Doehlor  and  Ch.  Brannes. 

2.  Mary's  Dream,  Song Goldbeofc 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

3.  Variations.   (Etudes  Symphoniques,)  op.  13,  (1st  time) 
Schumann 

William  Saar. 
PAUT  11. 

4.  Adagio  and  Rondo,  op.  70 .Schubert 

William  Saar  and  Wm.  Doehler. 

5.  Pierre  L'Ermite,  Sc6ne  Dramatiquo Membrde 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

6.  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor, Chopin 

Robert  Goldbeck. 

7.  Nocturne,  (Trio)  op.  148,  (first  time) Schubert 

William  Saar,  Wm.  Doehler  and  Ch.  Brannes. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  several  of  our  resident 
pianists,  that  they  have  thus  undertaken  to  make 
music,  of  the  kind  in  question,  more  popular  with  our 
public  than  it  has  been.  I  fear,  however,  that  their 
chances  of  success  are  veiy  small,  when  their  first 
concert  called  forth,  in  one  of  our  best  papers,  the 
Evening  Post,  a  notice  like  the  following,  in  which  I 
give  you,  at  the  same  time,  a  specimen  of  New  York 
criticism. 

The  First  Soiri5e  of  the  "  Chamber  Concert  Union  "  attract" 
ed  a  good  audience  last  evening  at  Goldbeck's  Music  Hall,  and 
the  programme  was  adhered  to  with  the  exception  of  the  piece 
of  the  evening,  namely,  Schumann's  sonata  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin, which  Mr.  Mollenhaner  could  not  remain  long  enough  to 
play.  We  regard  the  Beethoven  trio  in  E  flat  as  one  of  the 
least  interesting  of  all  he  has  written.  It  was  tedious,  and 
the  names  of  the  movements  were  omitted  on  the  programme, 
a  grave  error  where  classical  music  is  performed.  Mr.  Mills 
showed  that,  however  excellent  as  a  solo  pianist,  his  playing 
in  concerted  music  (at  least  of  this  character)  does  not  do  him 
as  much  credit.  He  played  too  loudly,  and  the  trip-hammer 
style  of  which  he  is  master  marred  the  effect  of  many  pass- 
ages. Mr.  Saar  was  warmly  applauded.  Millard  was  the  vo- 
calist of  the  evening.  The  programme  of  the  entertainment 
was,  on  the  whole,  rather  dry.  To  please  any  other  than  an 
entirely  Teutonic  audience,  the  projectors  of  this  series  of 
"  chamber  concerts  "  should  not  confine  themselves  too  ex- 
clusively to  composers  whose  merit  every  one  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, but  to  whose  music  very  few  will  consent  to  listen. 

Allow  me  upon  this  to  give  my  opinion,  that  the 
trio,  though  not  equal  to  some  others  of  the  master, 
is  still  very  beautiful,  and  that  it  was  rendered  by  Mr. 
Mills  in  a  masterly  manner.  To  me,  this  was  the 
piece  of  the  evening,  although  I  regretted  the  omis- 
sion of  Schumann's  Sonata,  for  which  many  excuses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Goldbeck.  Mr.  Saar  has  im- 
proved greatly  in  his  performance;  he  pl.iys  with 
more  force  and  greater  nicety.  A  little  more  poetry 
infused  into  his  rendering  of  the  music  he  gives  us, 
however,  would  do  no  harm.  Mr.  Millard  has  a 
fine  voice,  though  no  great  compass.  His  enuncia- 
tion is  execrable.  He  was  half  through  the  "  Ade- 
laide," before  one  could  distinguisli  in  what  language 
he  was  singing  it.  His  whole  rendering  of  this  gem, 
indeed,  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  too  hurried, 
and  too  milk-watery.  His  pronunciation  of  the  re- 
frain "Adelaide,"  with  the  third  and  fourth  sj'llables 
drawn  into  one,  like  i  in  mine,  was  simply  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Mills  was  encored  after  his  last  pieces,  and  gave 
an  arrangement  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  with  which 
he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  unite  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

Tlie  trio  by  Schumann  in  the  second  concert  is  not 
one  of  his  clearest,  and  must  be  heard  more  than 
once  to  be  appreciated.  So  too  the  variations.  Both 
were  well  played,  i.  e.,  the  first  as  far  as  the  piano 
was  concerned.  Mr.  Doehler  has  a  clear  tone, 
but  not  enough  force  nor  spirit  to  appear  to  advantage 
in  concerted  music.  This  appeared,  too,  in  the 
charming  Rondo  of  Schubert,  where  the  piano,  rather 
too  loudly  played,  sometimes  almost  drowned  the 
violin.  The  trio  by  Schubert,  quite  short,  and  only 
in  one  movement,  is  charming,  and  was  done  justice 
too  in  all  parts.  In  Chopin's  beautiful  scherzo  Mr. 
Goldbeck  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  ho 
played  it  admirably,  and  won  the  heartiest  ap- 
plause. The  "  Union  "  seemed  doomed  to  disap- 
pointments, for  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Guilmette 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  could  not  appear.      Mr.  Mil- 


lard kindly  took  his  place,  and  sang  an  Italian  aria, 
and  a  pretty  little  French  song,  "  Deux  a'  deux " 
from  Halovy's  L'Eclair.  The  third  concert  is  an- 
nounced for  next  Tuesday. 

In  compensation  for  the  musical  dearth  of  the  past 
winter,  wo  are  being  overwhelmed  with  concerts  now . 
Most  persons,  however,  would  probably  prefer  a  mu- 
sical entertainment  every  week  or  two  during  tho 
winter,  to  one  every  few  days  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
Following  close  upon  the  first  Chamber  Concert,  was 
the  Philharmonic,  last  Saturday.  The  orchestral 
pieces  were  Beethoven's  lovely  Second  Symphony, 
a  Poeme  Symphonique,  by  Liszt,  and  the  ever  fresh 
and  beautiful  Freyschutz  overture. 

Of  the  first  and  last  nothing  need  be  said,  except 
that  they  were  very  well  played.  Than  Liszt's  compo- 
sition nothing  could  be  more  incoherent  and  ouM. 
The  fourth  hearing  of  it  brought  me  no  nearer  the 
solution  of  its  mysteries  than  tho  first.  The  analysis, 
too,  given  on  the  programme,  only 
"  Made  the  case  darker 
Which  was  dark  enough  without." 

Mrae.  Graever-Johnson  played  Hummel's  A 
minor  concerto  with  great  precision,  force,  and  spirit. 
It  is  a  much  admired  piece,  and  has  many  great  beau- 
ties, but  also  many  tedious  passages,  and  I  sigh  to 
think  how  much  Hummel  has  to  answer  for,  by  being 
tho  originator  of  the  deluge  of  modern  brilliant 
"  Salon-music  "  which,  in  the  mere  mechanical  im- 
itation of  one  branch  of  his  style,  without  his  genius, 
has  become  insufierable.  ■  Mme.  Johnson  also  played 
a  couple  of  insignificant  pieces  by  Littolf,  and  in  an- 
swer to  an  encore,  Taubert's  graceful  little  Campa- 
ndla.  Signor  Centemeri,  an  Italian,  with  a  re- 
markably fine  baritone  voice,  and  good  school,  was 
the  vocalist  of  the  evening,  and  sang  a  couple  of 
arias,  by  Verdi  and  Donizetti,  which  were  not  quite 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  Philharmonic  programme. 

For  to-mon-ow  night  Mr.  Satter  announces  a 
concert,  and  next  week  holds  out  the  prospects  of 
several  like  entertainments.  So  you  will  hear  from 
me  oftener  for  a  while  than  you  have  lately  had  oc- 
casion to.  One  thing  more":  the  Philharmonic  Society 
announce  the  Ninth  Symphony  for  their  last  concert, 
with  tho  assistance  of  the  Liederkranz.  Think  of 
our  having  tho  whole  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  with 
a  good  chorus,  twice  in  one  winter  !  You  had  better 
appoint  a  delegation  to  come  on  and  hear  it  for  the 
Bostonians.  —  t  — 

Newport,  R.  I.,  March  20. — I  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  churches  in  this  city,  of  which  there  are 
twelve  or  fourteen,  were  all  blessed  with  good  music. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  favored  in  this  respect. 
The  Catholic  church,  of  which  devotion  to  art,  is  char- 
acteristic has  a  very  accomplished  organist  (Mr. 
Patne),  and  some  admirable  voices  in  the  choir. 
TrinityChurch  (Episcopahan)  has  a  choir  of  boys,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Tourjee.  This,  I  believe,  is 
altogether  a  new  feature  in  the  church  music  of  our 
city.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tourjee,  who,  pos- 
sessing great  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession, 
has  made  it  quite  attractive. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  conducted  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Wood,  have  given  us  two  concerts  this  winter, 
and  will  soon  favor  us  with  a  third.  The  Society 
had  crowded  houses  each  time ;  their  performances 
exhibited  very  thorough  drill  and  preparation ;  and 
their  selection  of  music  was  of  a  very  elevated  char- 
acter. Mr.  Wood,  indeed,  possessing  thorough  cul- 
ture himself,  has  inspired  the  Society  with  great  zeal, 
so  that  they  do  not  shrink  from  the  most  classic  mu- 
sic ;  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that,  in  the  execution 
even  of  the  most  difficult  pieces,  they  exhibit  great 
skill  and  correctness.  In  this  respect  we  think  the 
Society  deserves  great  credit ;  for,  while  the  popular 
ear  does  not  demand  the  best  style  of  music,  they 
have  stedfastly  brought  forward  tho  most  elevated 
pieces.      In  this  manner,  we  think  tho  musical  taste 
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of  our  community  has  perceptibly  improved .  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  among  the  pieces  at  their  last  con- 
cert were,  "  Now  the  Philistines,"  "  Hallelujah  Cho- 
rus," Benedict's  chorus,  "  Joy,  freedom  to-day."  A 
duo  for  violins,  by  Mr.  Wood  and  his  brother,  exhib- 
ited exquisite  time  and  admirable  expression. 

There  is  an  Antiquarian  Musical  Society  in  this 
city,  the  object  of  which  is  to  revive  some  of  the  good 
tunes  of  lang  syne.  Singing,  as  yet,  is  not  taught 
in  our  public  schools. 

Jfoig|f$  lonrnal  of  P«sk 

BOSTON,  APRIL  7,  I860. 

Music  in  this  Number. — By  somo  unaccountable  mistake, 
our  last  number  contained  four  more  pages  of  the  *-May 
Qneen  "  Cantata,  instead  of  the  introductory  pages  of  the 
piano-forte  arrangement  of  Weber's  FieyscMnz,  which  had 
been  prepared,  and  were  announced  accordingly.  We  give 
them  now,  and  shall  continue  the  opera  at  intervals  until  it  is 
completed. 


Mr.  Eichberg's  Concert. 

We  do  not  often  find  a  musical  entertainment  so 
fresh  and  enjoyable  throughout,  as  was  the  Com- 
plimentary Concert  given  in  the  Bumstead  Hall, 
last  Saturday  evening,  for  Julius  Eichbekg. 
The  programme  was  choice,  classical,  happily 
varied  and  of  just  the  right  length.  Indeed  the 
evening,  pleasant  as  it  was,  seemed  short. 

1.  First  Concerto,  fop  Violin,  in  A  minor,  (1st  time  in 

America S.  Bach 

Mr.  Eichbergand  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2.  Cavatina  from  the  opera  *'  La  Juive," Halevy 

Mrs.  Harwood. 

3.  Tartini's  Dream,  a  celebrated  Sonata,  composed  in  1690 

Tartinl 

Mr.  Eichberg. 

4.  Turkish  Drinking  Song,  (by  reqneat,) Mendelssolin 

Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

!a.  Allegretto,                J 
b.  Fairy  Legend,           [  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello, 
c.  Serenade  Genoise,     )  from  op.  23 J.  Eichberg 

Messrs.  Eichberg,  Meisel  and  W.  Fries. 

6.  Lied,  (with  Violoncelloobligato,  by  Mr.  W.  Fries — Mtiring 

Mrs.  Harwood. 

7.  LaPayane,  (Con  Sordino.)  Ancient  Dance. 

Mr.  Eichberg. 

8.  a.  Slumber  Song CM.  von  Weber 

&.  Beware Girschner 

Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

9.  Concertino  for  four  solo  violins Eichberg 

Messrs.  Schultze,  Meisel,  Coenen  and  Eichberg. 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  Mr.  Eich- 
berg as  the  most  masterly  and  artistic  violinist 
whom  we  have  among  us.  It  does  not  seem 
quite  right  that  such  a  classical,  high-toned  musi- 
cian should  have  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  drudg- 
ery of  preparing  and  presiding  over  the  cheap, 
humdrum  music  of  the  Museum  theatre.  Yet  it 
is  proof  of  strength  and  manliness  that  he  sub- 
mits to  it  cheerfully,  doing  his  best  within  the 
scope  allowed  to  raise  that  musie,  while  he  is  still 
faithful  to  his  own  higher  artist  aspirations.  We 
could  not  see,  by  his  performances  on  Satur- 
day, that  any  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him ;  he 
played  with  as  much  artistic  style  and  earnestness 
as  ever,  and  gave  us  satisfactory  renderings  of 
noble  old  works,  as  well  as  some  interesting  spec- 
imens of  his  own  original  production. 

A  large,  firm,  evenly  sustained,  noble  execution 
is  but  the  natural  result  of  such  familiarity  as 
ilr.  Eichberg  has  cultivated  with  the  violin  works 
of  Bach  and  old  Italian  masters.  The  Bach 
Concerto  was  strong,  hearty,  honest  music ;  quite 
as  remarkable  for  hearty,  genial,  strong  human- 
ity, as  for  the  masterly  contrapuntal  skiU  with 
which  its  unity  in  variety  is  preserved.  It  was 
finely  played,  and  put  one  in  a  sound  and  whole- 


some appetite  for  what  should  follow.  The 
"  Dream,"  or  Teufels-Sonata,  of  the  old  maestro 
Tartini  is  a  famous  work,  for  our  only  hearings 
of  which  here  in  Boston  we  have  been  indebted 
to  Mr.  Eichberg,  nor  could  we  wish  a  better  in- 
terpreter. There  is  soul  and  genial  fancy  in  the 
composition.  The  devil's  part  in  it,  the  peculiar 
freak  of  virtuosity  which  gives  the  sonata  its  Ital- 
ian name,  II  trillo  del  diavolo,  seems  an  antici- 
pation of  the  modern  showy  virtuoso  style.  This 
might  be  called  tracing  a  thing  to  its  first  source. 

The  old  dance,  called  Pavane,  is  a  quaint, 
hurdy-gurdy-ish  sort  of  a  thing,  with  quite  a 
captivating  melody,  and  was  nicely  rendered. 
Of  Mr.  Eichberg's  Concertino  for  four  solo  vio- 
lins, without  speaking  critically,  we  may  say  that 
it  proved  an  ingenious,  pleasing  and  effective 
piece.  There  was  more  richness  than  we  could 
have  supposed  in  the  combination  of  four  such 
equals,  as  if  it  were  four  prime  donne  without 
tenore  or  basso,  and  the  alternating,  commingling 
streams  flowed  smoothly  and  melodiously  on.  Mr. 
Leonhard  accompanied  at  the  piano.  Mr.  E.'s 
smaller  pieces  we  were  obliged  to  lose,  but  un- 
derstand that  they  gave  pleasure. 

The  part-songs  contributed  by  the  Orpheus 
Club  were  three  of  their  most  captivating.  The 
cunning  little  HUte  dicli !  (Beware  !)  still  keeps 
its  freshness  ;  it  was  too  good  and  too  short  to  es- 
cape repetition,  as  it  did.  The  voices  sounded 
better  in  the  hall  than  they  did  a  few  weeks 
since  ;  this  was  quite  perceptible  in  the  sustained 
Pianissimo  of  Weber's  exquisite  little  Slumber 
Song,  a  piece,  with  all  its  simplicity,  most  difficult 
to  render  as  the  Orpheus  did  it.  Mrs.  Hab- 
wood's  voice,  in  her  first  piece,  was  overloud 
for  such  a  hall ;  yet  much  was  finely  executed, 
and  the  voice  in  its  middle  and  lower  range  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful.  In  the  Lied,  ac- 
companied so  feelingly  by  Wulf  Fries,  she  was 
very  happy,  not  exerting  her  organ  so  painfully. 
Indeed  it  was  a  charming  piece  of  singing.  Why 
do  we  so  seldom  hear  this  lady  ? 


Drayton's  Parlor  Operas. 

We  attended  the  second  of  these  novel  and 
agreeable  entertainments,  in  the  New  Melodeon, 
(a  very  pleasant,  clean  and  airy  hall,  by  the  way, 
with  comfortable  seats),  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  audience  was  not,  in  numbers,  what  we  had 
expected  or  what  the  entertainment  merited. 
For  really  it  was  a  very  genial,  tasteful,  easy, 
natural  union  of  acting  and  singing,  in  a  very 
simple,  unexceptionable  form  —  but  all  so  cleverly 
done,  so  artistically,  with  so  much  of  a  certain 
French  ease  and  liveliness,  as  to  make  it  a  refresh- 
ing rarity  in  these  paits.  There  is  no  vulgar 
clap-trap,  nothing  coarse  or  violent  about  it ;  it  is 
the  genteel  comedy  of  music.  A  nice  little 
orchestra,  about  a  dozen  instruments,  play  you 
an  overture  - —  new  in  name,  not  new  in  sound, 
but  well  enough :  the  handsome  curtain  parts  to 
either  side,  revealing  a  genteel  little  parlor  scene, 
and  the  dramatis  person*,  only  two  in  number, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henki  Drayton,  proceed  to  in- 
terest you,  now  by  talking,  now  by  singing,  in 
the  unfolding  of  a  sentimental  comic  little  drama, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  called  "  Love  is  blind," 
the  second,  "  Never  too  late  to  mend,"  the  lady 
passing  herself  off  as  two  characters.  They  are 
both  very  clever  actors,  and  the  humor  of  the 
thing  grows  irresistible  towards  the  end. 

Mr.  Dratton,  a  fine,  manly  looking  person. 


full  of  vivacity,  has  an  uncommonly  rich  and 
marrowy  bass  voice,  and  is  equally  good  in  tossing 
off  a  strong  and  hearty  old  English  song,  in  ex- 
pressive sentimental  canlahUe  (where  he  modu- 
lates his  voice  with  great  delicacy,  sustaining  and 
diminishing  a  note  finely),  and  in  voluble  ^arZan<7o. 
Mrs.  Drayton  is  a  pleasing  actress,  with  a 
plenty  of  pretty  espieglerie.  Her  voice  is  very 
sweet  and  musical,  finely  drawn  out  in  high  and 
liquid  passages,  but  with  a  certain  filmy  veil  over 
it  (possibly  the  effect  of  a  cold  that  evening)  ; 
some  low  tones  surprised  by  their  richness.  Her 
execution  is  smooth  and  graceful. 

The  music  itself  consists  of  shreds  and  straws 
gathered  from  all  quarters  and  ingeniously  woven 
into  the  little  bird's  nest  of  an  opera ;  the  plot 
being  so  managed  as  to  afford  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities for  "introducing  a  song."  Altogether 
there  is  a  refined  and  parlor  air  about  the  whole 
thing,  which  may  not  make  it  popular  with  a 
Negro  Minstrel  public,  but  must  surely  win  its 
way  with  those  who  like  a  quiet,  genial,  home- 
like sort  of  evening  amusement.  The  Draytons, 
in  their  very  limited  experiment,  do  much  ;  while 
they  suggest  how  much  more  might  be  done,  with 
say  four  instead  of  two  such  clever  artists ;  cho- 
rus might  also  be  added.  Private  parlors  may 
well  take  a  hint  from  them. 


<  »■»  > 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clnb. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  concert  tour  which 
these  five  long-united  and  accomplished  musicians  are 
about  to  make  to  New  York,Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  &c.  We  earnestly  commend  them  to 
those  who  have  a  love  for  chamber  music  in  those  cit- 
ies. For  eleven  years  these  gentlemen  have  furnished 
us  in  Boston  with  our  regular  supplies  of  classical 
Quartet,  Quintet  and  Trio  music.  They  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  most  of  the  important  works  in 
these  forms  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn, with  not  a  few  specimens  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Gade,  Cherubini  and  many  others.  We  do 
not  call  them  perfect  interpreters  ;  for  a  perfect  Quar- 
tet is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  of  music,  even  in 
Germany  or  England.  But  they  have  given  us  many 
a  memorable  feast,  and  have  done  a  vast  deal  in 
awakening  and  cherishing  a  love  for  such  music  both 
in  Boston  and  the  whole  country  round.  In  all  the 
musical  places  of  New  England  they  are  known  and 
valued. 

Of  course  they  will  unlock  some  of  their  pure  clas- 
sical stores  wherever  they  go.  But  they  are  equally 
furnished  and  expert  in  music  of  a  lighter  and  more 
miscellaneous  character,  arrangements  from  operas, 
solos,  variations,  &c.  Each  of  the  five  is  a  skilful 
solo-player,  and  that  skill  not  confined  to  the  stringed 
instruments  ;  one  can  turn  his  hand  to  a  flute,  anoth- 
er to  a  clarinet  upon  occasion,  and  thus  they  make 
out  a  nice  little  quasi-orchestral  accompaniment  to 
the  voice,  in  airs  and  scenas  out  of  Mozart's  operas, 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  This  time  they  take  with 
them  one  of  our  best  native  singei-s,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Long,  who  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  their 
concerts.  We  look  for  good  accounts  of  their  recep- 
tion in  the  cities  where  they  shall  make  known  their 
quality. 

Musical  Chit-Chat. 

To-night,  it  is  presumed,  we  all  "  assist "  at  the 
first  taste  of  a  new  American  opera,  (to  be  given, 
however,  Cantata-wise — if  it  were  on  Sunday  even- 
ing we  should  say  Oratorio-wise — without  scenery  or 
costume),  in  the  Music  Hall.  American,  we  mean, 
in  subject,  it  being  Longfellow's  "  Miles  Standish," 
run  into  libretto  mould  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Congdon — and 
in  the  fact  that  its  composer,  Mr.  Franz  Kielbloce, 
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has  for  years  resided  in  this  country  and  found  his  in- 
spirtions  here,  as  well  as  in  the  musical  masters  of  his 
Fatherland.  The  piece  has  been  diligently  rehearsed 
under  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  the  performance  will  be 
conducted  by  the  composer  himself.  It  will  bo  sung 
by  Mr.  Weinlich  as  Miles  Standi-h,  Mrs.  Heywood 
ns  Priscilla,  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  as  John  Aldcn,  Mr. 
George  Wright,  Jr.,  as  Elder  Brewster,  with  a 
large  volunteer  chorus,  supported  by  the  orchestra  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  We  are  told  that  it  bids 
fair  to  become  popular. 

The  preparations  for  the  Complimentary  Concert 
to  Carl  Zerrahn  are  nearly  completed,  and  all  au- 
gurs success.  The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  Beet- 
hoven's Fourth  Symphony  (in  B  flat),  and  tlie  over- 
tures to  Leonore  and  Tannliduser,  The  Orpheus 
Glee  Club  will  sing  some  of  their  best,  and  so  will 

Mrs.  Harwood The  principal  features  in  the 

Afternoon  Cencert  this  week  were  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony, No.  1  ;  the  Hebrides  overture  by  Mendelssohn, 
again  ;  the  Lohengrin  finale,  and  Schnbert's  "  Eulogy 
of  Tears."  This  was  the  twenty -second  concert  of  the 
season,  and  it  is  announced  that  only  two  more  will 
be  given.  Wo  trust  the  public  will  turn  out  in  such 
force    as  to  demand  a  much  longer  continuance  of 

them The  "  Messiah  "  was  performed  last  week 

by  the  Montreal  Oratorio  Society — choruses  and  solos 
good,  it  is  said,  but  the  orchestra  consisting  of  only 
eight  or  nine  instruments. 

The  operas  in  New  Orleans  during  the  few  past 
weeks  have  been,  Martha,  11  Barbiere,  the  Huguenots, 
R'goletio,  Norma,  &c.  Mme.  Gazzanig.*.  has  given 
a  concert  there,  with  the  tenor  Tamaro,  M.  Berthal, 
basso,  of  the  Orleans  theatre,  Sig.  Albites,  and  a 
young  pianist,  Henry  Sanderson,  who  is  much  prais- 
ed  Mme.  Anna  Bishop  was  creating  a  sensa- 
tion in  Texas The  New  Orleans  Classic  Music 

Society  gave  for  its  fifth  concert  Beethoven's  "  He- 
roic Symphony,"  overtures  by  Weber,  Rossmi  and 
Mendelssohn,    an   Andante   by   Haydn,   &c.      Both 

CoLSON  and  Parodi  were  expected  in  that  city 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  : 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
Springfield  people  are  indebted  to  the  original  P.  T. 
Barnum  for  the  parlor  operas  which  were  given  in 
this  city  last  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drayton.  He 
hired  them  in  England  and  brought  them  over  here, 
and  ever  since  they  have  been  in  this  countiy  they 
have  been  in  his  employ,  though  he  has  been  behind 
the  scene.  To  Barnum's  sln-ewdness  may  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  their  success,  and  to  that  in  part  his  own 
recovery  from  his  late  financial  prostration. 

The  last  volume  of  the  new  American  Cyclopedia 
contains  an  article  on  Haydn,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  a  French  traveller  in  1782,  wrote  the  following 
account  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  orchestra  : 

"  Esterhazy's  orchestra  is  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
heard,  and  the  great  Haydn  is  his  court  and  theatre 
composer.  He  (the  count)  often  engages  a  troupe  of 
wandering  players  for  months  at  a  time,  and  he  him- 
self, with  a  few  officials  .and  servants,  form  the  entire 
audience.  They  are  allowed  to  come  upon  the  stage 
uncomI)ed,  drunk,  their  parts  not  half  learned,  and 
half  dressed.  The  prince  is  not  for  the  serious  and 
the  tragic,  .and  he  enjoys  it  when  the  players,  like 
Sancho  Panza,  give  loose  reins  to  their  humor.  For 
this  man  the  witty  and  jocose  Haydn,  ever  ready 
with  new  and  excellent  music,  was  just  the  man." 

Little  Patti  was  announced  in  Philadelpliia  this 
week  to  sing  both  in  Martha  and  in  Don  Pasquak. 
The  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  for  Tuesday  evening  ;  and 
on  Wednesday  the  Ullman-Strakosch  season  was  to 
close The  Cajcilia  Society  in  Cincinnati  perform- 
ed at  tlieir  fifth  concert,  March  20,  the  third  scene 
from  the  first  act  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin ;  an  An- 
dante and  variations,  for  two  pianos,  by  Schumann  ; 
the  Terzet  from  Fidelia ;  songs  by  Robert  Franz,  &c. 
Herr  Ritter  is  the  conductor.  The  Milnnerchor 
in  the  same  city  are  rehearsing  Lortzing's  Czar  und 

Zimmermann The   young  American  violinist,  H. 

Vaughn,  of  whose  successful  studies  in  Germanv 
our  "  Diarist "  has  informed  us,  has  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  which  place  is  his  home. 


The  New  York  Sangerbund  has  established  a  sing- 
ing school  for  beginners,  which  already  numbers 
about   250   scholars,  under  the  instruction   of  Hcrr 

Methfessel In   Chicago  a  series  of  six   so-called 

classical  concerts  has  been  commenced.  The  pro- 
gr.ammo  of  the  first  contains  the  name  of  Meyerbeer 
three  times,  that  of  Beethoven  once ;  also  Brahms 

once,  a  song  by  Franz,  &c Carl  Bergmann  was 

to  give  n  concert  in  New  York,  the  programme  in- 
cluding :  Schubert's  D  minor  Symphony  (a  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  which  by  Carl  Klauser,  of 
Farmington,  Ct.,  is  soon  to  be  published) ;  Les  Pre- 
ludes, by  Liszt ;  Beethoven's  Leonore  ovorture.  No. 
3;  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  a  biblical  scene  for  male 
voices  and  orchestra,  by  Wagner;  and  concertos  for 
piano  and  for  violoncello. 

The  leters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartiioldt 
are  soon  to  appear  in  print  in  Germany,  edited  by  his 
brothers, Droysen and  Paul  Mendelssohn. . .  ."Louis 
Spohr,  Sein  Leben  und  Wirken  "  (his  life  and  labors) 
is  the  title  of  the  biography  just  published,  written 
by  his  pupil,  Alexander  Malibran.  Spobr's  autobi- 
ography will  also  soon  appear. ..  .Elise  Polko, 
some  of  whose  charming  musical  tales  and  sketches 
we  have  been  giving  to  our  readers,  has  published  a 
musical  romance,  entitled  "  Faustina  Hasse." 

One  of  our  young  American  singers,  it  would 
seem,  has  "  taken  Holland."  She  came  from  Alba- 
ny, which  may  account  for  it.     We  read  ; 

Miss  HiNCKLET,  the  American  prima  donna,  re- 
cently had  a  great  success  in  Amsterdam.  She  sang 
in  the  opera  of  Linda,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  who  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
thanked  her  for  the  great  pleasure  afforded  by  her 
singing.  Her  Majesty  has  spoken  of  the  young  vo- 
calist very  often,  and  says  that  she  has  been  dreaming 
of  her  ever  since,  "  she  looked  so  pretty."  At 
Utrecht  she  sang,  and  after  the  concert  she  was  sere- 
naded by  the  students,  who  came  in  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession, and  the  lady  was  called  out  upon  the  balcony 
of  her  hotel,  and  saluted  with  huzzas  and  fireworks. 
A  banquet  was  also  prepared  in  her  honor.  At  Rot- 
terdam, also,  her  success  was  brilliant. 

Fast  day  in  Worcester  was  to  be  improved  by  the 
performance  of  Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  with  selections 
from  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  by  the 
Mozart  Society,  which  has  received  a  large  accession 
of  members,  and  has  organized  an  orchestra  under 
tbe  leadership  of  George  P.  Bukt.  . .  .Springfield, 
on  the  same  day,  was  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Hart- 
ford Beethoven  Society,  who  were  to  perform  the 
"  Messiah.". . .  .We  congratulate  the  good  people  of 
Springfield  on  the  acquisition  of  so  good  a  pianist 
and  teacher,  and  so  gentlemanly  a  man,  as  Seiior 
Casseres,  the  young  West  Indian,  who  gave  one  or 
two  concerts  in  this  city  a  year  since.  During  his 
stay  in  Canada  he  has  gained  health  and  control  of 
nerves,  and  has  now  settled  down  in  Springfield  for 
the  good,  we  trust,  of  numerous  pupils.  Of  an  invi- 
tation concert,  which  he  gave  there  on  Monday,  the 
Republican  says  ; 

The  concert  was  a  decided  success,  so  far  as  it  vin- 
dicated the  high  reputation  wliich  Mr.  Casseres  has 
brought  with  him  from  Europe  and  our  own  eastern 
cities.  His  great  excellence  consists  in  tbe  precision 
and  delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  taste  of  his  musi- 
cal articulation.  If  we  were  to  criticize  him  at  all, 
we  should  say  that  bis  pl.aying  lacks  the  power  which 
is  necessary  for  brilliant  success  in  the  concert  room. 
He  loves  to  let  his  fingers  glide  delicately  over  the 
keys,  bringing  out  the  sweetest  harmonies  and  modu- 
lation, as  if  seeking  rather  to  please  himself  or  a 
listener  leaning  over  the  piano,  than  to  startle  and 
electrify  an  audience.  His  playing  is  eminently  sym- 
pathetic, and  is  better  calculated  to  win  him  reputa- 
tion in  drawing  rooms  or  at  a  chamber  concert,  than 
in  rooms  as  lai-ge  as  the  Music  Hall.  He  labored 
last  night,  however,  under  the  disadv.antage  of  having 
only  a  square  piano,  wluch,  though  a  finely  tuned  in- 
strument, lacked  the  volume  necessary  for  the  room 
and  for  the  music.  An  otler  of  one  of  Chickering's 
grand  pianos,  obligingly  made  by  tbe  manufacturers, 
came  to  late,  we  understand,  for  Mr  Casseres  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  We  felt  the  want  of  it  throughout  the 
evening,  and   especially  in   Beethoven's  magnificent 


sonata  in  A.  flat  (the  world-famous  Opus  26)  with 
which  the  concert  ended.  In  spite  of  his  fatigue  after 
two  hours'  playing,  Mr  Casseres  rendered  it  admira- 
bly, and  we  were  gratified  with  the  impression  which 
this  grandest  of  musical  utterances  C?)  made  for  the 
first  time  on  a  Springfield  audience. 

In  Montreal  they  are  organizing  a  Choral  Society, 
partly  for  the  performance  of  a  Cantata,  by  a  resident 
tjinposer,  M.  Sabatier,  in  honor  of  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  partly  with  the  per- 
manent end  of  uniting  musicians  and  amateurs  in  the 
practice  of  good  music.     The  Cooper  troupe  are  to 

open  there  on  the  9th An  exchange  paper  tells 

us  : 

There  are  now  in  Florence,  Miss  Field,  Miss  Fay 
and  Miss  Chapman,  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Boden- 
hcimer,  of  New  York,  as  well  as  others  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  in  training  either  as  amateur 
or  professional  singers.  Miss  Greenough,  gifted  with 
one  of  those  sweet  and  bird-like  voices  such  as  one 
does  not  often  hear,  after  some  months'  instruction 
there,  has  recently  left  for  Rome.  Of  those  in  train- 
ing as  professional  singers,  without  doubt  Miss  Chap- 
man promises  best,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
2  imes. 

A  writer  in  the  Albany  Journal,  "  G.  W.  W." — 
the  initials  of  a  well-known  organist  and  teacher 
there — endorses  all  that  was  said  here  last  summer 
of  the  great  organ  built  for  that  city  by  Messrs. 
Simmons  and  Willcox.     He  says  : 

The  Grand  Organ  in  the  New  St.  Joseph's  Church 
is  at  last  completed,  and  our  musicians  liave  already 
had  a  taste  of  its  superlative  merits,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Willcox,  who  is  one  of  the  builders 
and  also  most  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  organ- 
ists in  this  country.  This  instrument  is  by  all  odds  the 
largest  and  most  complete  yet  erected  in  America  and 
is  a  monument  of  skill  and  musical  science  on  the  part 
of  the  builders,  which  will  carry  their  fame  throughout 
the  continent.  This  organ  was  exhibited  at  the  factory 
in  Boston  last  Spring  and  brought  out  such  encomiums 
from  the  press,  including  tbe  musical  papers,  and  such 
an  ovation  from  the  profession,  that  its  prestige  has 
made  all  persons  interested  in  the  King  of  Instru- 
ments most  anxious  to  hear  it.  At  this  time  it  will 
be  impossible  to  describe  why  this  organ  is  so  remark- 
able, except  to  say  that  it  numbers  the  most  pipes 
(especially  those  of  large  calibre)  all  of  which  are  of 
extra  quality  of  metal  and  of  the  choicest  voicing. 
That  its  mechanism  is  a  wonder  and  it  must  be  siiid 
of  intricate  simplicity.  That  it  possesses  all  the  mod- 
ern effects  of  action,  couplings  and  variety  in  stops, 
which  have  made  the  celebrity  of  the  large  cathedral 
organs  of  Europe  ;  in  fiict,  that  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  country  which  can  be  compared  on  a 
level  with  this  organ  of  the  new  St.  Joseph's  Church. 


nut  S^broab. 


Paris. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  translates  the  following  : 

March  10. — Last  evening,  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
took  place  the  first  performance  of  Pierre  de  Medicis, 
an  opera  in  four  acts  and  seven  tableaux,  words  by 
Messrs.  St.  George  and  Emilien  Pacini,  music  by 
Prince  Poniatowski.  Tlie  house  was  splendid  to  look 
at.  As  it  had  been  announced  in  the  bills  that  every 
place  was  taken  in  advance,  the  box-offices  were  not 
even  open. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress,  Prince  Napoleon  and 
the  Princess  Clotilde,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
Crown,  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  half  of  the  Sen- 
ate, all  the  aristocracy  of  Paris,  all  the  diplomacy,  in 
fact  all  that  Paris  regards  as  celebrities  in  letters  and 
in  the  arts,  were  present,  making  the  most  brilliant 
public  th.at  can  be  imagined.  'The  ladies  were  in 
hall  dress,  very  much  decollel^es  and  covered  with 
diamonds.  The  theatre  was  illumined  by  them. 
The  Empress  wore  a  simple  dress  of  lace,  with  a  dia- 
dem of  diamonds. 

Rossini,  the  master  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  and 
who  loves  him  much,  was  not  present  at  the  per- 
formance, but  he  had  been  at  the  general  dress  re- 
hearsal on  Wednesday  last.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  bad  consented  to  set  foot  in  tbe  opera  for  twenty- 
five  years.  After  hearing  the  work,  the  master  com- 
plimented the  Prince  and  said  to  him :  "  Ah,  my 
friend,  I  was  more  e.xcited  than  you,  this  evening. 

Pierre  de  Medicis,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
became  sovereign  of  the  States  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
&c.,  in  14D2,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  a 
young  prince  of  dissolute  habits,  very  cruel,  and  yet 
of  weak  character.  His  subjects  revolted  against 
him,  and  his  brother,  Jnlien  de  Medicis,  succeeded 
him. 

The  scene  opens  at  Pisa.     Pierre  has  come  thither. 
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attracted  by  his  love  for  the  fair  Lanra  Salviati,  niece 
of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Fra  Antonio.  Laura  is  in 
love  with,  and  is  loved  by,  Julian  de  Medicis,  the 
duke's  brother.  The  scene  represents  the  grand  sa- 
loon of  the  ducal  palace,  on  the  triumphal  arrival  of 
Pierre  de  Medicis.  After  showing  himself  to  his 
people,  he  remains  alone  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
and  asks  him  for  the  hand  of  hia  niece.  He  sings  to 
him, 

"  D'elle  j'attenda  son  coeur,  devous  j'attends  sa  main," 

and  for  this  reward  he  promises  the  ambitious  monk 
that  he  shall  share  his  power  with  him. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  chamber  of  the  Countess 
Laura  Salviati.  Her  ladies  of  honor  are  preparing 
her  evening  toilette.  Left  alone,  she  sings  a  love 
song.  Soon  Julien  arrives.  He  tells  Laura  that 
Pierre  wishes  to  marry  her,  and  he  urges  her  to  fiy 
with  him  to  seek  happiness  in  another  land.  She  re- 
sists, and  the  act  closes  with  this  duo. 

In  the  second  act,  we  are  in  the  gardens  of  the 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Medicis  at  Pisa.  Pierre  is 
giving  a  fete  to  the  people.  In  the  back  ground  is  a 
fountain  of  real  water,  which  obtained  a  success  of 
enthusiasm.  The  assembled  people  are  present ; 
soldiers  and  peasants  are  playing  at  a  game  which 
turns  into  a  quarrel.  Knives  are  drawn,  but  the 
procession  which  appears  stops  the  struggle  and  the 
fete  begins.  This  fete  is  a  mythological  ballet — the 
loves  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  Diana,  the  great 
huntress,  is  in  turn  hunted ;  Love  pursues  her  and 
hurls  a  dart  at  her.  Diana,  wounded  in  the  heart, 
loves  Endymion,  and  shows  her  love  to  him  in  a 
lively,  animated  dance.  The  ballet  closes  and  the 
gardens  of  tlie  city  of  Pisa,  suddenly  illuminated,  are 
seen.  The  illumination  is  made  with  gas,  although 
it  was  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  Medicis. 

During  the  fete,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  informs 
Pierre  that  his  brother  is  his  rival,  and  Pierre,  to  rid 
himself  of  Julien,  appoints  him  Grand  Admiral  and 
Commander  of  the  fleet  which  is  to  go  to  fight  against 
the  infidel.  Laura,  who  learns  that  all  is  lost,  con- 
sents to  fly  with  Julien. 

In  the  third  act  wo  are  introduced  to  a  fisherman's 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  It  is  here  that 
Laura  is  to  meet  Julien.  She  comes,  but  she  has 
been  followed.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  and  Pierre  de 
Medicis  hasten  to  prevent  her  flight.  Laura  formally 
refuses  the  hand  of  Pierre,  who  exclaims  :  "  You  re- 
fuse my  hand  1  Then  be  the  bride  of  heaven  !" 
Nuns  enter,  take  possession  of  Laura,  and  lead  her 
away.  The  scene  changes  to  the  Campo  Santo  at 
night  time.  Julien  is  at  prayer  before  his  mother's 
tomb,  when  news  is  brought  to  him  that  Laura  has 
been  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  cloister.  Julien's 
friends  surround  him  and  offer  to  restore  the  woman 
he  loves.  The  conspirators  swear  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  they  hasten  away  to  the  combat. 

The  first  tableau  of  the  fourth  act  shows  a  tavern 
where  some  soldiers  are  drinking,  while  a  party  of 
young  girls  are  dancing  the  trescone.  Pierre  de  Med- 
icis arrives  alone,  pale,  wounded,  holding  in  his  hand 
his  broken  sword.  He  has  been  deserted  by  his 
friends  in  the  melee ;  he  has  repented  what  he  has 
done,  and  wishes  to  hasten  and  restore  Laura  to  her 
father.     Will  he  arrive  in  time  I 

The  scene  changes  to  a  cloister.  A  procession  of 
inquisitors  and  i^ns  passes.  Laura  appears  in  the 
dress  of  a  bride — the  bride  of  heaven.  'The  ceremony 
of  taking  the  veil  takes  place.  Laura's  hair  falls 
under  the  sacred  steel.  Suddenly  a  great  tumult 
outside  is  heard.  The  cloister  doors,  broken  down 
by  blows  of  axes,  fall  to  pieces.  Pierre  de  Medicis, 
dying,  enters,  supported  by  Julien,  and  cries  "  Stop !" 
He  advances  and  restores  Laura  to  his  brother  ;  but 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  pointing  to  Laura,  stops  them 
with  a  gesture,  saying  "  she  belongs  to  Heaven." 
Pierre  expires,  Julien  seems  paralyzed  with  grief; 
the  nuns  lead  oif  Laura,  and  tlie  curtain  falls. 

The  third  act  is  richer  than  the  two  preceding,  if 
not  in  the  number,  at  least  in  the  value  of  its  pieces. 
It  contains  among  other  beautiful  things  a  Prayer  to 
the  Virgin,  sung  by  Laura,  a  trio  by'Pierre,  Laura 
and  Pra  Antonio,  in  which  Obin  makes  a  great 
point,  and  finally  the  air  of  Julien  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  for  which  Bonnehe'e  was  called  out.  In  the 
fourth  act  the  chorus  of  drinkers  and  the  finale  de- 
serves praise.  For  tlie  rest,  the  score  is  hard  to  an- 
alyze. There  is  not  in  it  a  single  piece  that  does  not 
show  happy  intentions,  interesting  details  and  very 
skilful  instrumental  combinations. 

The  performance  was  excellent.  Mme.  Gueymard- 
Lauters  alone  would  have  secured  success.  Guey- 
m.ird,  Obin  and  Bonnehe'e  sang  very  well.  Mme. 
Ferraris  danced  with  infinite  talent  and  success  in  the 
ballet  of  Diana.  A  young  dancer,  Mme.  Fiocre,  is 
charming  in  the  part  of  Love. 

The  work  is  mounted  with  great  splendor.  The 
costumes  are  extraordinarily  rich,  the  decorations 
very  fine.      The  first,  second,  third  and  last  tableau 


produce  great  effect.  The  fifth  tableau,  the  Campo 
Santo  by  moonlight,  is  marvellous.  It  is  positively 
asserted  that  the  mise  en  scene  of  this  opera  cost  125,- 
000  francs. 


London. 

New  PniLnAltMONic  Conceets.— Dr.  Wylde 
has  this  year  again  taken  the  field  early,  and  again 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  great  classic  performances 
of  the  season.  The  director  and  conductor  of  the 
New  Philharmonic  Concerts  has  issued  his  prospec- 
tus, but  stands  pledged  to  nothing  definite.  He  inti- 
mates persistence  in  his  former  course  of  administra- 
tion, and  proclaims  non-interference  with  the  open 
policy  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  holds  out  a  protective  hand  to 
the  British  musician.  The  first  concert  of  the  ninth 
season  was  given  on  Monday  evening  week.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  (Abenceragen) Chenibini 

Aria,  "  Parto,  ma  tu  ben  mio  " Mozart 

Concerto  in  E  minor,  violin  and  orchestra Spohr 

Chorus  (Ruins  of  Athens) Beethoven 

Romanza  ed  Aria,  "  Einst  traumte,"  (DerFreiachutz).  .Weber 

Symphony  in  B  flat Beethoven 

Concerto  in  G  minor,  pianoforte  and  orchestra. . .  .Mendelssohn 

Sarabanda  e  Gavotte,  violonoello Bach 

Madrigal,  "  In  going  to  my  lonely  bed  ".  .Edwardes  A.D.  1560 

Aria,  "  Batti,  batti  " Mozart 

Overture  (Eulerof  the  Spirits) Weber 

— London  Musical  World,  March  3. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — Probably  alarger 
audience  was  never  assembled  in  St.  James's  Hall — 
which,  though  calculated  to  admit  two  thousand  per- 
sons, was  by  no  means  sufficiently  [spacious  to  ac- 
commodate more  than  three-fourths  of  the  amateurs 
of  classical  music  who  applied  for  admission  at  the 
doors — than  at  the  eleventh  concert.  Many  hundreds 
were  unavoidably  denied  admission,  and  almost  as 
ranch  money  was  "  returned  "  as  would  have  made 
an  ordinarily  successful  evening.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

Quintet,  in  A,  stringed  instruments  and  clarinet Mozart 

Song,  "Soft  and  briKht  " H.  Smart 

Song.  "  I  quit  my  pillow  "  (Don  Quixote) Macfarren 

Sonata,  in  A  flat,  pianoforte,  "Plus  Ultra  " Dussek 

Sonata,  in  E  flat  major,  for  pianoforte  and  clarinet Weber 

Song,  "Adelaide" Beethoven 

A  Lullaby,  "  Golden  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes  ".  .17th  Century 

Quartet,  in  D  major,  op.  18 , . .  .Beethoven 

Conductor — Mr.  Benedict. 

The  concert  of  Monday  'week,  (the  first  of  the 
new  series,  the  thirteenth  of  the  second  season),  was 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  interest.  It  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  «  ^''ks,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of 
the  Italian  masters.  The  selection  was  as  follows  : 
Quintet,  in  A  major,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  violon- 
cellos  Boccherini 

Aria,  "  Resta  in  pace,  idolo  mio  "  (Gl'  Orazi  ed  i  Cur- 

iazi Cimarosa 

Recitative  e  Rondo,  "  Ah  non  eai  qual  pena  " Sarti 

Scena  Tragica — Grand  Sonata,  in  G  minor,  for  pianoforte 

alone  {Didone  Abbandonata). Clement! 

Duetto,  "  Cantando  un'  di " Clari 

Aria,  "  Com'  ape  ingegnosa  "  (Tarara) Salieri 

Quartet,  in  E  fiat  (No.  5),  two  violins,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello  Rossini 

Grand  Quartet,  in  E  flat  major,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 

violoncello Cherubini 

Grand  Aria,  "Se  il  ciel  mi  divide  "  (Didone  Abbandonata) 

Piccini 

Capriccio  (Moto  Continue),  violin  alone Paganini 

Aria — Almaviva — "  lo  son  Lindoro  "  [Barbiere  di  Siviglia) 

Paesiello 

Duetto — Almaviva  and  Bartolo — "  0  che  umor  "  (Barbiere 

di  Siviglia) Paesiello 

Terzetto — Rosina,  Almaviva,  and  Bartolo^ v'  Ah  chi  si 

questo  suo  foglio  "  (Barbiere  di  Siviglia) Paesiello 

Trio,  for  violin,  viola  and  violoncello Corelli 

The  selection  from  the  Barbiere  of  Paesiello  ex- 
cited general  curiosity.  The  tenor  air  (remarkably 
well  sung,  by  the  way,  by  Mr.  Tennant)  was  at  once 
remembered  by  the  old  opera  goers  as  the  late  Mr. 
Tom  Cooke's  duet,  "  Ah  !  maiden  fair,"  interpolated 
in  place  of  the  great  air,  "  Ecco  ridente,"  in  Ros- 
sini's Barbiere.  In  those  days  managers  and  direc- 
tors had  but  little  respect  for  masterpieces.  Paesi- 
ello's  (not  Tom  Cooke's)  air,  however,-is  eminently 
graceful.  It  must  be  remembered,  Paesiello's  Bar- 
biere was  written  thirty  or  forty  years  before  Rossini's. 
The  duet  (Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Winn)  and  the  trio 
(the  same  gentlemen  with  Miss  Susanna  Cole)  are 
extremely  graceful  and  quaint,  and,  no  doubt,  on  the 
stage,  would  open  a  vein  of  comedy,  which  they 
seem  to  want  in  the  concert-room. 

A  Beethoven  Night  was  given  on  Monday,  and 
attracted  an  immense  audience.  The  programme 
could  not  have  been  better  selected  : — 

Posthumous  Quartet,  in  F  major  (No.  17 Beethoven 

Song,  "  Ave  Maria  " Schubert 

Air,  "  Deh  per  questo  " Mozart 

Air,  "  La  Pastorella  dell'  Alpi  " Rossini 

Sonata  Appassionata,  in  F  minor,  op.  57 Beethoven 

Sonata,  in  A  major,  op.  30,  for  pianoforte  and  violin. Beethoven 
Songs,  "Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  !"  and  "  On  the  brow 

of  Richmond  Hill" Purcell 

Song,  "  A  bird  sat  on  an  alder  bough  " Spohr 

Septet,  in  Eflat,  op.  20 Beethoven 
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Music  bv  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
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miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

The  Artful  Dodger.     Song.  Sam  Cowdl.  25 

Irresistibly  laughable  when  sung  by  this  comic  ge- 
nius. It  is  not  diflicult  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
fine  points  which  this  Bong  offers. 


The  maid  of  the  milking  pail. 


Arranged  by 

Term  Coiner.  25 
As  sung  by  the  charming  "  BOubrotte  "  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson, also  introduced  by  Mrs.  Chanfrau  at  the  per- 
formances of  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  on  the  boards 
of  the  Howard  Athenaeum. 

Sweetheart.    A  Bird's  Song.  M.  W.  Balfe.  2b 

One  of  the  prettiest,  sweetest  little  songs.  The 
"  London  Musical  World  "  which  paper  does  not  give 
music  but  perhaps  once  a  year,  has  lately  given  it  to 
subscribers  as  a  choice  and  rare  delicacy,  which  &ct  is 
in  itself  sufficient  recommendation. 

O  not  with  tears  alone.     (S'altro  che  lagrime.) 

"ClemenzadiTito."  25 

Gentle  Zephyrs.     (Zeffiretti  lusinghieri.)     Song. 

"  Idomeneo."  50 

With  hearts  overflowing.  (Ah,  grazie  si  rendano.) 

Quartet.  "  Cletnenza  di  Tito."  25 

Two  songs  and  a  quartet,  all  of  rare  beauty,  but 
hitherto  unattainable.  All  belong  to  Wesley's  series 
of  Mozart's  songs.  The  quartet  is  a  masterpiece  of 
smooth,  graceful  and  melodious  writing. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Be  kind  to  the  loved  ones.  For  5  or  6  Instru- 
ments. B.  A.  Buvditt.  50 

Elfin  Waltzes.    For  5  or  6  Instmm'ts.  "        60 

Excellent  for  small  amateur  bands.  The  arrange- 
ments are  for  two  violins,  clarinet,  flute  and  bass. 

Six  Polonaises.   For  four  hands.    Opus  61.   Two 

Books.  Franz  Schubert,  each  60 

These  were  originally  composed  for  four  hands,  and 
are  not  mere  arrangements.  They  are  the  most  charm- 
ing pieces  ever  written  and  will  have  a  lasting  place  in 
musical  literature. 

Spanish  Eetreat  Quickstep,  for  6  Inst's.    Btirditt.  60 

Prize  Banner  Quickstep.  "  "        60 

Hero's  Quickstep.  "  "        60 

Very  desirable  arrangements  for  small  bands,  from 
the  set  of  the  "  National  Orchestra." 

Books. 

The  Golden  Harp.  A  Collection  of  Hymns, 
Tunes,  and  Choruses  for  the  Use  of  Sabbath 
Schools,  Social  Gatherings,  Pic  Nics,  and  the 
Home  Circle.     By  L.  0.  Emerson.  25 

This  popular  music  book  for  Sabbath  Schools  has 
recently  been  much  enlarged.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  many  large  schools,  and  has  in  every  case  given 
the  fullest  satisfaction.  This  is  not  surprising  when  a 
hasty  glance  at  its  pages  discloses  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  old  favorites,  interspersed  with  so  many  new 
pieces  that  must  become  equal  fiivorites  with  the  pub- 
lic as  soon  as  known.  Individuals  whose  interests  are 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Sabbath  Schools  cannot  do  a 
better  deed  for  the  good  of  that  cause  than  by  exami- 
ning this  work,  calling  the  attention  of  their  friends 
to  it,  and  introducing  it  into  use  in  their  respective 
localities. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient. 

(From  the  Leipzig  Zeitung.) 

A  short  time  since  (Nov.  10,  1859)  the  public 
journals  brought  us  the  news  from  Munich,  that 
Sophie  Schroedee,  at  the  age  of  nearl)-  eighty 
years,  (her  maiden  name  was  Burger,  her  first 
married  name  Stollmers)  had  excited  such  a  ju- 
bilee by  her  recitation  of  Schiller's  "  Bell,"  as 
would  have  been  possible  to  but  few  of  the  young- 
er notabilities  of  the  stage.  And  now  (Feb.  9, 
1860)  we  read  of  the  decease  in  Coburg,  of  her 
equally  renowned  daughter,  Wilhelmina  Scheoe- 
der-Devrient,  by  second  marriage  Mme.  Bock. 
Five  and  twenty  years  younger  than  her  mother, 
her  shorter  career  has  been  not  less  eventful,  and 
not  less  rich  in  victories  and  triumphs.  Born  in 
1805  at  Hamburg,  in  her  fifth  year  she  figured 
on  the  stage  of  her  native  city  as  an  Amourette  in 
a  ballet ;  and  then  she  went  with  her  mother  to 
Vienna,  where  she  first  appeared  as  an  actress  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  such  parts  as  Alicia  in 
PTiddra,  Louise  in  Kahale  und  Liebe,  Beatrice  in 
Der  Braul  von  Messina,  did  honor  to  the  teaching 
and  example  of  her  great  mother.  At  the  same 
time  she  received  musical  instruction  from  Griin- 
wald  and  Mozatti,  and  already  in  the  year  1821 
turned  her  attention  to  the  opera.  Emmeline  in 
Weigl's  "  Swiss  Family,"  Maria  in  Gretry's  "  Blue 
Beard,"  and  Fidelio  are  mentioned  as  her  first 
and  most  prominent  parts.  If  the  much  repeated 
and  embellished  story  that  it  was  she  who  first 
caused  the  world  to  recognize  the  power  and 
beauty  of  Beethoven's  opera,  at  first  so  little  un- 
derstood, is  wholly  untrue,  inasmuch  as  Fidelio 
had  maintained  its  place  upon  the  repertoire  of 
the  Vienna  opera  since  1816,  still  it  is  true  that 
in  her  study  of  this  role  the  young  Wilhelmina 
Schroeder  of  sixteen  did  enjoy  the  personal  in- 
struction, and  in  her  performance  the  fullest  ap- 
plause, of  the  composer.  Thus  equipped,  she 
stepped  forth  into  the  world.  She  went  first  (in 
1823)  to  Berlin ;  and  from  there  to  the  court  the- 
atre at  Dresden,  with  which  she  remained  con- 
nected, notwithstanding  all  sorts  of  artistic  tours, 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1848. 
Here  she  never  tired  of  learning  and  of  making 
progress  in  her  art ;  but  even  when  she  had  long 
shone  as  a  model,  she  repeatedly  began  anew  at 
the  foundations,  availing  herself  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  singing  master,  J.  Miecksch. 
Here  she  laid  the  chief  foundation  to  her  fame, 
which  after  her  journeys  to  Paris,  in  1830  and  '31, 
and  to  London  in  1832,  '33  and  '37,  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  cultivated  Europe. 

Should  we  undertake  to  recall  all  the  roles,  in 
which  she  appeared  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  we  should  not  wander  far  from  the 
truth,  if  we  maintained  that  she  had  represented 
all  the  leading  parts  in  all  the  operas  written  and 
produced  before  and  during  her  theatrical  career. 
While  she  revealed  to  us  the  perennial  freshness 
in  the  works  of  Gluck,  Gretry,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Cherubini,  Spontini,  she  understood  how,  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  Rossini  and  Bellini,  Au- 


ber  and  Donizetti,  Halevy  and  Meyerbeer  exceed- 
ingly enjoyable  to  us  ;  and  ^any  person  who  has 
admired  her  in  the  German  masterworks  of  later 
times,  in  the  operas  of  Weber,  Spohr,  Marschner 
and  Richard  Wagner,  will  find  it  hard  to  tell  how 
much  these  masters  owed  to  her  and  how  much 
she  to  them.  We  shall  not  see  such  another  Ar- 
mida  or  Iphigenia,  such  another  Donna  Anna, 
such  another  Fidelio,  or  Euryanthe,  or  Rebecca, 
or  Adrlana,  or  any  of  the  great  roles  she  created 
for  us ;  we  shall  not  see  again  that  perfect  har- 
mony of  two  geniuses,  of  the  composer  and  the 
interpreter,  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  her  crea- 
tions. But  perhaps  the  highest  thing  in  her  art 
was  the  soul  with  which  she  quickened  and  enno- 
bled weaker  and  even  weak  forms.  To  the  end 
of  her  stage  career  she  was  on  this  account  be- 
sieged by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  those  artists, 
who  thought  they  felt  within  them  the  clear  call 
to  immortality,  but  who,  not  exactly  knowing  how 
to  find  the  true  and  shortest  way  to  their  own 
glory,  found  it  convenient  to  bespeak  the  friendly 
mediation  of  the  disinterested  artist  woman. 
Nay,  I  could  name  one  —  composer,  who  hardly 
could  have  believed  in  his  own  immortality,  whose 
operas  Schroeder-Devrient  regularly  studied  and 
performed,  because,  forsooth,  the  man  had  expec- 
tations not  only  of  a  rich  operatic,  but  also  of  a 
rich  family  fortune,  and  because  a  prospect  open- 
ed before  him  of  an  Itonorarium  from  another 
great  court  theatre,  the  moment  that  his  work 
should  pass  the  ordeal  of  one  stage  with  applause. 
"  She  could  help  the  man,"  and  Schroeder-Devri- 
ent was  always  glad  to  help  where  she  was  able. 
Most  glad,  to  be  sure,  when  it  would  really  serve 
the  cause  of  Art.  For  she  had  sincere  joy  in  her 
art ;  for  her  it  had  nothing  mechanical,  nothing 
slovenly  or  careless,  nothing  done  for  mere  ap- 
plause or  gain.  When  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Paris  and  London,  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  it  was 
no  Barnum  raid,  but  an  internal  need  of  finding 
whereabouts  she  stood  then  in  her  art.  It  was 
the  need  of  testing  the  correctness  of  her  efforts 
before  a  strange  and  a  perhaps  higher  and  severer 
judge ;  not  the  desire  to  take  her  talents  to  a 
richer  and  more  paying  market.  Hence  we  do 
not  see  her  seeking  an  inexperienced  and  uncul- 
tivated public  of  backwoodsmen  ;  but  we  see  her 
going  to  the  places  upon  which  all  her  great  pre- 
decessors had  stood,  where  she  still  found  living 
rivals,  where  the  public  had  seen  and  appreciated 
the  highest  and  best  of  its  time.  In  fact,  her 
artistic  journeys  were  far  more  productive  o' 
fame,  than  of  any  material  advantage  which  shi 
carried  home. 

The  same  zeal  for  Art  she  always  showed  to- 
wards other  talents  striving  in  the  same  direction. 

If  it  was  not  possible  to  carve,  as  she  said,  a 
Schroeder-Devrient  out  of  every  piece  of  wood, 
yet  there  were  a  great  number  of  younger  talents 
whom  she  taught,  and  helped  to  develope,  whom 
she  favored,  furthered,  or  at  least  carried  along 
with  her.  For,  indeed,  we  must  not  imagine  her 
instruction  to  have  been  any  systematic  schooling, 
lessons  to  be  learned  and  said  by  heart.     Where 


no  real  soul  for  art  betrayed  itself,  where  the  ca- 
pacity to  understand  and  follow  her  was  wholly 
wanting,  there  her  influence  could  not  of  course 
avail ;  and,  in  such  cases,  she  would  privately 
and  in  her  own  way  advise  one  to  keep  on  knit- 
ting stockings.  But  where  there  glimmered  any 
spark  of  native  fire,  she  knew  well  how  to  quick- 
en it,  sustain  it  and  cause  it  to  shine  out.  From 
Agnes  Schebest  to  Johanna  Wagner  I  could 
mention  a  whole  list  of  singers,  who,  if  they  would 
be  just  and  candid,  would  have  to  confess,  that 
they  must  ascribe  the  best  that  they  have  ever 
done  to  her,  to  her  example  and  her  teaching. 

Her  zeal  for  the  aspirations  of  more  recent 
tone-poets,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  There 
has  hardly  been  one  of  any  importance,  who  has 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  her,  who  has  not 
sought  her  acquaintance,  been  enthusiastic  for  the 
genial,  gifted  woman,  and,  if  he  deserved  it,  won 
her  friendship.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  genius  of  Richard  Wagner ;  she  too 
belonged  to  that  prophetic  artist  circle,  who  did 
not  let  themselves  be  led  astray  either  by  the  un- 
mistakable excrescences  that  cleaved  to  the  first 
works  of  that  master,  or  by  the  fault-finding  crit- 
icism of  those  days,  but  who  clearly  foretold  the 
rising  of  a  new  and  genuine  star ;  she  it  was  who 
in  the  parts  of  Adriano  and  of  Senta,  decided 
the  quick  victory  of  these  creations.  Nay,  for 
the  first  representations  of  the  Tannhduser,  she 
undertook  the  part  of  Venus. 

This  was  the  last  creation  of  her  genius ;  the 
role  in  many  respects  was  not  well  suited  to  a 
woman  then  of  forty ;  but  we  shall  not  see  such 
another  Venus.  It  was  her  unmistakable  enthu- 
siasm for  the  composer  and  his  work,  that  lent 
a  coloring  to  her  performance,  which  those  pres- 
ent never  can  forget,  and  which  they,  who  have 
only  seen  this  opera  without  her,  cannot  under- 
stand. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  and 
heard  this  artist  often,  during  many  years,  in 
nearly  all  her  famous  parts,  and  that  repeatedly ; 
I  am  aware,  therefore,  that  for  all  who  knew  her, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  description  even  remotely 
corresponding  to  the  memory  we  have  of  her. 
And  I  know  just  as  well,  that,  since  she  stands 
beyond  all  comparison  with  any  living  singers,  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  one,  who  has  not  seen  her, 
to  form  any  conception  of  her  performances. 
Who  can  imagine  a  Fidelio,  who,  with  the  first 
words  she  uttered  seized  upon  every  public,  and  in 
the  prison  scene  moved  even  the  actors  on  the  stage 
to  tears  ?  Or  a  Donna  Anna,  who,  in  the  brief 
words  of  the  introduction  :  Padre  mio  !  thrilled 
every  nerve  of  our  being  in  the  deepest  manner  ? 
Or  a  Euryanthe,  who  could  breathe  such  an  ecs- 
tacy  of  love  into  the  duet :  Hin  nimm  die  Seele 
mein  ?  Who,  if  he  has  not  —  I  will  not  say  seen 
or  heard  —  but  if  he  has  not  lived  it,  can  form 
any  idea  of  that  cry,  with  which  Rebecca  greets 
the  trumpets  of  Ivanhoe  ?  And  who  could  trust 
to  the  same  artist,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  to 
move  him  so  deeply,  as  she  does  with  the  words 
of  painful  gratitude  : 
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Yes,  thou  hast  fought  for  me.  the  Jewess  ! 
What  more  would  the  poor  Jewess  have  ? 

We  shall  again  see  Clytemnestra  rage,  and 
Marie  toy  in  "Blue  Beard,"  and  perhaps  an 
Emmeline  smile  amid  tears ;  we  shall  certainly 
often  hear  the  ^rfe?«if/e  and  the  Erlkoiiig  sung; 
and  we  shall  again  bo  thrilled  by  the  imperisha- 
ble beauty  of  these  strains ;  but  still  the  highest 
enjoyment  we  shall  feel  in  them  will  and  can  on- 
ly be,  that  the  singer  falls  not  too  far  short  of  the 
ideal  which  has  been  realized  to  us  once  and  not 
again.  Such  oneness  of  the  artist  with  her  part, 
such  perfection  of  dramatic  expression  generally 
and  of  each  single  expression  which  the  situation 
demands,  such  a  union  of  splendid  resources,  of 
most  highly  cultivated  singing  with  complete  im- 
personation, —  all  this  we  shall  never  see  again 
in  such  perfection. 

The  liappy  instinct  with  which  she  saw  and 
caught  the  spirit  of  every  role  and  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  its  every  moment,  has  often  been  a 
theme  of  wonder.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  native 
to  her.  But  the  great  reason  of  it  was,  that  she 
had  cultivated  her  taste  to  the  finest  degree,  and 
that  she  was  never  weary  of  proving  the  task  set 
before  her  on  all  sides,  and  never  ceased  to  study 
it  until  she  had  found  the  truest  expression  for  it. 

As  the  Devrient  was  always  great  and  noble 
in  her  performances,  so  too  she  always  set  for 
herself  the  highest  tasks  in  her  art.  And  thus 
she  has  worked  for  her  time,  and  her  name  will 
live  through  all  time. 


In  announcing  the  death  of  the  great  German 
singer,  Mme.  Schroedek-Devrient,  the  London 
Musical  World  says  : 

"When  Madame  Schroder-Bevrient  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time,  Pasta  was  declining 
from  her  zenith  at  the  Italian  Opera;  Sontag  had 
just  risen  above  the  musical  horizon  ;  and  Malihran, 
from  a  different  point  of  the  hemisphere,  was  begin- 
ning to  emit  a  few  hrillinnt  scintillations  of  that  light 
which  was  destined  in  so  short  time  to  obnubilate, 
if  not  extinguish,  all  contempor.aneous  luminaries. 
Th.at,  indeed,  may  be  denominated  the  great  operatic 
epocli  of  the  age.  Season  after  season  bronght  new 
singers  of  celebrity  to  London,  and  from  Catalan!  to 
Grisi  may  be  traced  one  unbroken  line  of  indisputa- 
ble queens  of  song.  Madame  Scbrodor-Devrient 
then  had  some  names  and  reputations  to  contend 
against.  The  sympathies  of  the  public  were  either 
enlisted  with  Malibran  and  Sontag  at  the  Italian  Op- 
era, or  with  oar  own  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Paton, 
on  the  English  lyric  stage  ;  while  at  the  oratorios  and 
in  the  concert-room  were  heard  such  popular  and  re- 
nowned songstresses  as  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Camporesc, 
Lalande,  Pisaroni,  Blasis,  and  other  foreign  ca7iia- 
irici.  Nevertheless,  the  great  Teutonic  artist,  who,  in 
all  probability,  on  the  Italian  stage  would  not  have 
taken  rank  among  the  first  singers,  achieved  an  un- 
paralleled success  at  Drury  Lane,  and  attracted  all 
London  for  an  entire  season.  Mad.  Schroder-Dev- 
rient  was  a  singer  apart  from  all  comparisons.  She 
possessed  very  superior  capabilities,  both  vocal  and 
histrionic.  Her  voice  was  a  high  soprano,  powerful 
and  sonorous,  matchless  in  the  expres.sion  of  passion 
and  strong  emotions,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  ten- 
derness .and  suavity.  Thus,  in  the  character  of  Fide- 
lio,  not  even  Malibran,  perhaps,  gave  equal  force  to 
the  denoimcement  of  Pizarro  in  the  prison  scene  ; 
while  to  the  Governor's  interrogation,  "  Who  art 
thou  f  "  the  answer  "  I  am  his  wife !  "  (almost  lost, 
by  the  way,  in  the  English  translation)  was  transcen- 
dent in  its  energy  and  earnestness.  I  n  the  last  finale 
too,  Mad.  Schriider-Devrient's  voice,  a  real  soprano, 
"  towered  "  above  principals,  band,  and  chorus  ;  and 
the  singer  never  failed  to  send  away  her  hearers  with 
her  last  brilliant  tones  ringing  in  their  ears.  As  an 
actress — a  serious  actress,  let  it  be  understood — her 
powers  were  of  a  high  order.  Indeed,  nothing  short 
of  the  rarest  endowments  and  finest  impulses  could 
have  enabled  an  artist  to  conceive  and  grasp  a  char- 
acter like  that  of  Leonora,  at  once  so  domestic  and 
tragic,  so  natural  and  so  lofty,  so  simple  yet  so  sub- 
lime. Mad.  Bevrient's  figure  did  not  consort  well 
with  the  male.  She  had  too  much  enhonpoint,  and 
her  walk  was  over-studied  and  conventional.     Every 


action  and  movement,  however,  was  instinct  with  re- 
ality, and  became  the  requirement  of  the  moment 
and  the  situation.  She  was  truly  absorbed  in  the 
scene,  and  in  her  abstraction  seemed  to  forget  the 
stage,  the  footlights,  and  the  audience. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  MuFic. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

From  Elise  Polko's  "  Musikalische  Marchen,  Phantaslen  and 
Skizzen  j"  translated  by  Fanky  M.4L0NE  Raymond. 

Oh,  radiant  art  of  tones,  blessed  is  the  head 
thou  surroundest  with  thy  shining  glory !  Like  a 
powerful  talisman,  thy  light  preserves  from  the 
insect  swarm  of  every-day  mortal  cares ;  happily 
wander  the  spirits  thou  shelterest,  over  the  rough 
floor  of  life,  and  through  its  darkness;  their  feet 
stumble  not,  and  before  their  prophet  eyes  all 
shadows  disappear.  "  Loneliness  amid  the  noisy 
crowd  of  life,  is  true  loneliness !"  Thus,  on  a 
lovely  April  morning,  might  any  of  the  fair  forms 
have  whispered  to  themselves,  whose  glances 
rested  on  a  serious,  thoughtful  man,  who  had  tak- 
en a  place  on  one  of  the  little  seats  in  the  bud- 
ding garden  of  the  park  of  Versailles.  His  up- 
ward-looking face  was  turned  away  from  the  glit- 
tering crowd  ;  his  forehead  bore  the  unmistake- 
able  stamp  of  greatness;  his  clear,  blue  eyes  shone 
undazzled  by  the  sunlight,  and  a  smile  of  hea- 
venly enthusiasm  played  round  his  noble  mouth. 
His  dress  was  simple — almost  negligent ;  and  its 
plain,  gray  color  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
richly  embroidered  apparel  of  the  French  court 
gentleman;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1774,  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  then  king  of  France. 
The  countless  promenaders,  who  came  and  went 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  laughing,  chattering,  and 
coquetting,  scarcely  remarked  the  immovable 
stranger ;  the  violet  sellers,  who  pounced  on  every 
man  like  a  swarm  of  flies,  had  grown  tired  of  im- 
portuning this  apparent  petrifaction,  and  no 
longer  condescended  to  direct  a  look  or  a  smile 
to  him.  The  crowd  gradually  thinned  ;  the  gar- 
den grew  quieter,  paler  gleamed  the  sunbeams, 
the  blue  of  heaven  darkened,  the  spring-intoxi- 
cated birds  sought  their  nests,  and  at  length  all 
was  silence  around.  Then  the  lonely  man  arose 
and  turned  homewards;  but,  walking  with  up- 
turned glance,  he  missed  the  way  to  the  entrance 
door,  and  wandered  deeper  into  the  centre  of  the 
park.  Here  all  was  enchanting  secrecy;  the 
sweet  spring  seemed  to  have  hidden  herself  in 
those  close  walks,  thickets  and  bushes ;  all  was 
bloom  and  perfume ;  fountains  told  their  watery 
legends,  and  white  marble  deities  peeped  through 
the  young  green.  Tlie  wanderer  paused  and 
smiled  dreamily  ;  but  not  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den had  called  forth  the  smile ;  it  arose  from  the 
deepest  soul  of  the  silent  one  ;  glorious  thoughts 
seemed  to  agitate  him.  He  lifted  up  his  hands, 
then  let  them  fall ;  then  went  on  in  haste,  hum- 
ming to  himself  a  complaining  melody.  Then 
his  expressive  face  darkened,  threatening  glances 
shone  from  his  eyes,  and  with  a  full,  penetrating 
voice  he  sang  this  recitative  : 

"  Go,  seek  death  at  a  father's  hand  !  my  step 
shall  follow  thee  to  the  dreadful  altar  !  there  will 
I  lame  the  arm  that  threatens  thee  !" 

Then,  clinching  his  hands,  and  raising  himself 
to  his  fullest  height,  he  stretched  out  his  arms, 
and  sang  with  passionate  anger: 

''  Soon  shall  he  be  my  anger's  prey !  — 

My  dagger  before  bim  unsheathing. 

The  altar  they're  cruelly  wreathing. 

In  the  dust  shall  this  'venging  arm  lay !" 


At  this  moment,  two  of  the  Swiss  guards 
burst  like  tigers  from  the  bushes,  seized  the  e.x- 
cited  stranger  by  the  shoulder,  and  plentifully 
showered  him  with  French  and  German  words 
of  abuse.  "  Scoundrel !"  cried  one  in  broken 
German — "  Dare  you  lift  your  arms  to  threaten 
the  palace !  Dare  you  raise  a  dagger  against 
king  Louis?  "Will  you  blaspheme  the  holy 
church  and  the  altar  of  the  Lord  f" 

"  Look  here,"  panted  the  other,  "  the  fellow 
has  destroyed  the  flower-beds  of  the  royal  park, 
and  trodden  down  all  the  violets  and  daisies.  Off 
to  prison  with  him  !"  The  accused  was  motion- 
less for  a  moment ;  he  stared  at  his  captors  in  as- 
tonishment, threw  a  glance  of  surprise  on  the 
destruction  his  footsteps  had  caused;  at  last  a 
smile  played  over  his  features.  "  !Now  then,"  he 
said  quietly  to  the  tall  soldiers,  whose  eyes  ang- 
rily followed  his  every  movement,  "  take  me 
wherever  you  will  I  but  I  desire  first  to  be  led 
before  the  king ;  only  to  him  will  I  exculpate 
myself."  The  soldiers  made  signs  to  each  other 
that  their  prisoner  was  decidedly  weak  in  the 
upper  story  ;  however,  they  nodded  to  him  affirm- 
atively, and  the  little  procession  moved  onwards. 

As  they  arrived  in  the  court  yard,  a  splendid 
gilt  carriage,  drawn  by  four  spirited  white  horses, 
whose  heads  were  decked  with  blue  plumes,  drove 
up,  and  stopped  before  the  portal  of  the  palace. 
Officious  hands  were  ofl'^ercd  to  assist  a  graceful 
female  form  to  alight  from  the  elegant  fairy 
equipage,  whose  seat  was  covered  with  nothing 
less  than  blue  velvet.  A  black  velvet  hat,  with 
floating  feathers,  ornamented  the  lady's  delicate- 
ly powdered  little  head  ;  lace  and  rose-colored 
satin  veiled  her  exquisite  figure.  This  lovely 
apparition  was  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of 
France.  While  the  queen's  fat  companion 
struggled  with  difficulty  out  of  the  carriage, 
Marie  Antoinette,  looking  curiously  around  her, 
observed  the  mysterious  prisoner,  held  fast  in  the 
grasp  of  the  soldiers.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
she  asked  hastily,  in  German,  pausing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  palace.  At  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  the  prisoner  looked  up  and  smiled  ;  a  little 
scream  escaped  from  the  rosy  lips  of  the  princess. 
"Oh,.  Master  Gluck,"  she  cried  delighted, 
holding  out  her  hand,  "  dear,  dear  Gluck,  who 
ventures  to  fetter  your  free  spirit  in  my  king- 
dom?" Gluck's  eyes  glistened;  a  glance  from 
the  queen  dismissed  the  confounded  Swiss  guards. 
"  Come,  master,  follow  me,"  cried  the  queen, 
gayly,  "  you  shall  not  escape  !  Now  I  will  be 
your  gaoler.  Tell  me  what  led  j'ou  in  such  sus- 
picious company  to  the  door  of  our  palace ;  and 
rest  a  few  moments  in  the  apartment  of  your 
former  scholar."  So  saying,  she  ran  in  such  girl- 
ish haste  up  the  carpeted  staircase,  that  Gluck 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  her.  The  assiduous 
crowd  of  servants  remained,  on  a  little  word  of 
command,  in  astonishment  behind.  Marie  An- 
toinette passed,  with  a  rapid  step,  through  sev- 
eral handsome,  gilded  state-chambers,  then  opened 
a  tapestried  door,  and  stepped,  with  her  silent 
companion,  into  a  charming,  simple  little  room, 
with  a  fine  view  over  the  fresh  spring  garden. 

"  Princess !"  cried  Gluck,  visibly  surprised, 
"  this  is  precisely  the  comfortable  room  of  our 
beloved  arch-duchess  Maria  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Vienna  !  "What  a  graceful  miracle  !"  "  Do 
you  recognize  it  so  well  ?"  answered  the  queen, 
handing  a  soft  seat  to  the  master.  "  Come,  sit 
down   by   me,"  she   continued  with   enchanting 
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grace  and  cordiality,  "  ive  will  talk  German  and 
chatter  about  our  dear  Vienna,  shall  we  not, 
Gluck  ?  So  long  as  you  are  here,  I  am  only  the 
cheerful,  careless  princess  Marie,  the  darling  of  her 
noble  queen  mother,  and  the  awkward  pupil  of 
the  great  master,  Gluck."  As  she  said  this,  she 
laid  aside  her  rose-colored  mantle  and  her  hat, 
and  stood  before  her  former  teacher  in  a  pale 
green  silk  dress,  with  a  bouquet  a(  orange-Wos- 
soms  and  roses  at  her  breast ;  a  lovely  picture  to 
look  on.  Throwing  herself  into  a  large  arm-chair, 
and  resting  her  little  foot  on  a  red  velvet  cushion, 
she  went  on :  "  Ah,  Gluck  !  since  I  heard  of 
your  arrival  in  Paris,  how  often  I  have  longed  to 
be  back  in  those  by-gone  days  !  but  the  trouble- 
some court  festivals  have  left  me  no  leisure.  I 
have  not  seen  you  since  that  stiff  reception,  when 
you  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  brought  me 
letters  from  Vienna.  I  scarcely  knew  yon  in 
3'our  court  dress;  but  I  was  obHged  to  smile  to 
myself,  when  I  saw  your  proud  greeting,  that 
accorded  so  ill  with  your  finery.  In  that  hardly 
visible  movement  of  the  he»d,  that  set  aB  onr 
courtiers  beside  themselves,  I  recogniced  our 
Gluck  again.  Now  I  like  you  a  gi-eat  deal  bet- 
ter ;  in  this  plain  gray  coat,  I  find  my  austere 
master  again."  "  Gracious  princess,"  answered 
the  master  absently,  "  those  were  pleasant  hours 
that  I  passed  in  the  pretty  blue  saloon  of  the 
royal  palaf:e  at  Vienna,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
was  a  careful,  attentive  scholar,  anxious  to  learn, 
and  persevering  as  few  women  are."  "  Not 
always,  Gluck,"  answered  the  queen,  shaking 
her  head  ;  "  do  you  not  remember  how  cross  you 
were  sometimes,  when  I  played  badly,  because  a 
court  ball  or  a  sleighing  party  was  running  in  my 
head  ?  And  have  you  forgotten  how  little  I 
fancied  Bach's  fugues  ?  and  how  often  you  drew 
me  away  from  the  piano,  saying, — '  Archduchessj 
such  jingling  is  not  to  be  borne  !'  and  th«n  you 
would  take  my  place,  and  thunder  away  at  the 
fugues,  so  that  I  almost  lost  sight  and  hearing,  and 
drew  back  frightened  into  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  room.  Oh,  then  how  you  played  finer  and 
finer,  and  I  understood  the  intricate  melodies,  as 
I  could  not  before,  until  the  door  softly  opened, 
and  the  queen  came  in  to  listen ;  and  then  the 
quiet  auditors  increased,  until  the  room  and  the 
ante-chamber  were  both  full !  And  you  paid  no 
attention  to  them,  but  went  on  with  your  flights 
of  tone,  until  some  careless  listener  stumbled 
against  a  noisy  object,  or  the  fat,  tight-laced, 
court-gouvemante  was  taken  with  her  spasmodic 
cough  ;  then  you  would  start  up  suddenly,  and 
say  hurriedly :  '  That  was  finely  played,  arch- 
duchess !'  But  sometimes  you  were  so  strange, 
that  I  scarcely  dated  to  speak ;  then  Marie  An- 
toinette might  play  as  she  would,  Master  Gluck 
heard  nothing,  did  not  reprove  false  chords,  un- 
resolved dissonances,  heavy  allegros,  or  furious 
andantes  ;  the  eyes  of  my  master  were  turned  on 
high ;  his  hands  played  on  the  piano-lid,  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  until  at  last,  he  almost  sprang 
up,  and  whispered  with  a  happy  smile  :  '  Ah,  now, 
now  thou  art  mine,  sacred  melody  1' — and  then 
you  would  turn  to  me,  as  if  no  interruption  had 
taken  place,  and  say :  '  Go  on  archduchess  I ' " 

Gluck  looked  with  fatherly  kindness  on  his  for- 
mer pupil,  and  his  forehead  grew  clear  under  the 
cheerful,  happy  influence  of  her  lovely  face. 
i'  We  have  not  altered,  your  Majesty,"  he  said, 
dreamily ;  "  you  are  still  the  childlike,  careless, 
gracious   princess;  I  am  always    the  awkward, 


odd,  absent-minded  Gluck."  The  princess  sud- 
denly bethought  her  of  his  new  opera :  "  Is  it  not 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ?  When  will  it  be  brought 
out  ?  Have  you  commenced  the  rehearsals  yet  ?" 
"  Ah,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  Blaster,  "  I 
held  the  first  rehearsal  to-day,  in  the  royal  gar- 
den. Have  j'ou  forgotten  that  I  promised  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  way  I  came  to  ap- 
pear in  such  company  before  you?  I  was  just 
flinging  to  the  winds  the  recitative  and  grand  air 
of  my  Achilles,  with  the  suitable  gestures,  as  two 
of  the  park  guards  seized  me.  The  good  Swiss 
supposed  that  my  Achilles,  as  he  raved  about  his 
drawn  dagger,  was  threatening  the  life  of  their 
lord,  and  they  strangely  confounded  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  with  Agamemnon !" 

"Poor  ill-treated,  unappreciated  singer!"  jest- 
ed the  queen,  "  what  a  good  thing  it  was,  that  I 
happened  to  be  queen  of  France,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  slipping  off  with  my  dear  Mas- 
ter! But  tell  me  seriously,  how  your  Iphigenia 
is  getting  on,  and  when  will  it  be  brought  out  ? 
I  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  triumph  of  my  coun- 
tryman and  master  over  Piccini,  Sacchini,  and 
LuUil" 

"  I  do  not  even  dream  of  victory,"  answered 
Gluck,  sadly  ;  "  there  is  yet  nothing  said  of  a  rep- 
resentation ;  I  have  fought  unceasingly  against 
the  power  ol  secret  intrigues  that  prevent  any 
rehearsals,  that  prejudice  public  opinion  before- 
hand, and  wound  me  in  a  thousand  ways.  But 
I  will  not  yield  ;  my  work  deserves  that  I  should 
employ  all  my  strength  to  smooth  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  And  should  I  sink  after  the 
struggle,  it  would  be  without  a  sigh  I  for  then  I 
could  say — I  have  not  lived  in  vain;  I  have  left 
my  trace  behind  me!  Yes,  my  queen,"  continu- 
ed the  noble  master,  with  louder  voice,  and  in- 
creasing enthusiasm,  "  it  is  a  good  work,  this 
youngest  child  of  my  soul,  this  fruit  of  consecrat- 
ed hours  !  I  have  displayed  in  it  the  noblest 
movements  of  mj'  soul,  the  purest  feelings  of  my 
heart,  and  my  loftiest  thoughts.  In  this  opera  is 
my  own  being  unveiled  ;  here  shall  posterity  see 
what  I  am,  or  rather  what  I  would  be.  This 
music  is  all  Gluck !  I  have  not  merely  felt,  I 
have  also  thought  it ;  it  is  a  part  of  myself!  Gone 
forever  are  my  days  and  nights  of  error ;  gone 
my  restless,  passionate  striving; — the  lofty  ideal 
of  my  soul,  unclouded  clearness,  a  glorious  sim- 
plicity of  melody,  a  godlike  truth  to  nature,  all 
stands  now  unveiled  and  eternal  before  my  eyes ; 
my  happy  aim  will  soon  be  gained,  the  blessed 
goal  reached !" 

Gluck  was  silent;  how  wonderful  was  the  ex- 
pression of  his  classic  features,  and  his  glowing 
eyes,  that  seemed  looking  into  another  world  I 
Blarie  Antoinette  regarded  him  with  wondering 
reverence.  She  cried, — "  Dear  Master,  trust  in 
your  queen !  Iphigenia  shall  be  brought  out, 
ne.xt  week  if  you  will,  by  our  command.  With 
a  royal  word  of  power,  I  will  annihilate  the  cob- 
webs of  envy.  To-morrow  I  will  express  my 
wishes  to  the  intendant  of  the  royal  opera.  You 
shall  not  struggle  any  more ;  you  shall  conquer, 
and  I  will  crown  the  conqueror  myselt."  Gluck 
looked  kindly,  but  doubtfully,  in  the  face  of  his 
excited  pupil,  whose  lively  enthusiasm  would 
probably  be  extinguished  by  the  next  ball ;  but 
she  met  his  glance  with  one  so  serious  and  de- 
termined, that  he,  with  much  emotion,  took  her 
pretty  hand  and  pressed  it  with  devotion  to  his 
lips. 


Near  the  midnight  hour  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1774,  the  Parisian  opera  house  rang  with  such 
delight  as  its  walls  had  never  before  re-echoed. 
The  Iphigenia  in  A  ulide  of  Gluck  was  j ust  ended  ; 
the.  audience  had  accompanied  every  number 
with  increasing  applause  ;  but  the  glorious  aria 
of  Achilles  raised  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
the  officers  grasped  their  swords  involuntarily  ; 
public  excitement  was  displayed  in  a  manner  that 
mocks  description,  in  a  manner  that  we  cold 
blooded  German  citizens  would  have  stigmatized 
as  insanity  ;  tears  flowed,  sobs  resounded,  Gluck's 
name  was  pronounced  by  a  thousand  lips,  flowers 
fell  in  showers  on  the  stage.  On  the  red  velvet 
cushions  of  the  royal  box  leaned  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, splendidly  attired,  her  eyes  glittering  and 
overflowing  for  joy  in  the  noble  triumph  of  her 
honored  master.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  stood 
near  her ;  his  ordinarily  pale  face,  with  its  kindly 
eyes,  was  colored  with  a  slight  blush  ;  he  looked 
with  lively  sympathy  on  the  excited  crowd. 
"  Good  heavens,"  he  cried  suddenly,  turning  to 
the  queen,  "  if  the  feverish  flames  of  delight 
should  be  transformed  to  those  of  rage,  in  the 
breasts  of  this  easily  excited  populace!  What  a 
fearful  idea  !"  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  answer; 
she  looked  in  wonder  on  the  king,  shuddered  in- 
voluntarily, and  anxiously  grasped  the  arm  of  her 
husband.  "Where  is  Gluck?"  she  wliispered,  in 
a  restless  and  hardly  audible  voice.  He  was  but 
that  moment  breaking  away  from  the  embraces 
and  raptures  of  his  admirers,  the  compliments  of 
his  vanquished  enemies ;  and  pressing  the  hand 
of  his  generous  opponent  Piccini,  he  hurried 
from  behind  the  scenes,  and  followed,  with  uncer- 
tain steps,  and  almost  overcome  by  his  feelings,  a 
patient  attendant,  who  led  him  to  the  royal  bo.x. 
As  Gluck  entered,  he  bowed  to  the  king;  but  the 
countless  tapers  dazzled  his  eyes  with  their  lio-ht . 
his  heart  beat  loudly;  he  struggled  for  breath' 
The  queen  approached  the  hesitating  master,  and 
with  a  lovely  smile,  placed  a  full,  fresh  laurel 
wreath  on  the  head  of  the  hero  of  tones.  But 
he,  suddenly  rising,  with  burning  eyes,  passed  his 
thin  hand  over  his  pale  forehead,  and  turning  to 
the  queen  with  a  look  of  horror,  cried  out;  "  Mer- 
ciful God,  what  a  fearful  sight !  Gracious  queen, 
wipe  off  that  dreadful  streak  of  blood  that  en- 
circles and  disfigures  your  white  throat !  Who 
gave  you  such  an  ornament  ?  Quick,  destroy  it ! 
the  horrible  band  grows  larger  every  moment; 
your  head  is  tottering ;  it  is  a  stream  of  blood 
now !  too  late,  too  late,  oh,  heavenly  father !'' 
With  this  cry  he  staggered,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon. 

"  Does  Gluck  see  ghosts  ?"  asked  the  king,  as 
pale  as  death ;  "  this  extraordinary  excitement 
was  too  much  for  him ;  the  victory  was  too  sub- 
lime ;  too  brilliant  for  body  and  soul  to  support." 
Marie  Antoinette  trembled  all  over;  like  a 
frightened  child,  she  tore  off  the  precious  ruby 
necklace  that  encircled  her  snowy  neck,  and, 
recommending  the  senseless  Gluck  to  the  care  of 
her  physicians  and  servants,  she  left  the  box,  still 
sobbing  and   shuddering,  on  the  arm  of  the  king. 


Little  didst  thou  foresee,  newlj'  arisen  Orpheus, 
that,  m  this  moment  of  exaltation,  thy  prophetic 
eye  pierced  the  veil  of  the  future,  as  thy  lip  pro- 
nounced those  fearful  words.  That  thy  spirit 
overcame  time  and  space  in  that  superhuman 
hour,  and  prophesied  what  was  to  be. 

The  unwithering  laurel  of  fame  flourished  over 
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tliy  grave,  and  between  its  leaves,  blossomed  in 
imperishable  Ireshness  those  flowers  of  wonder : 
lldeiia,  Alcenle,  Orpheus,  Armida,  and  those  glo- 
rious twin  blossoms,  thy  two  Iphigenias  !  Sweet- 
ly didst  thou  rest  after  thy  struggles,  and  even 
the  worship  of  posterity  no  longer  reached  thine 
ear;  in  a  happier  land  cherubim  and  seraphim 
hearkened  to  the  transfigured  tones  of  thy  puri- 
fied lyre  ;  then  came  the  fearful  fulfilment  of  thy 
prophecy. 

Nineteen  years  after  thy  first  glorious  triumph, 
the  head  of  Marie  Antoinette  sank  under  the  axe 
of  the  guillotine,  in  October  of  the  year  1793. 


Music  in  Southern  Seminaries. 

Female  Institute,  Eiplet,  Tekn. 

Mr.  Editor :  "What  are  okl-fashioned.  conservative 
people  to  do  in  these  "  fast  "  times  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  what  are  teachers  of  music  to  do,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  in  five  or  ten  manths,  what  used 
to  require  almost  as  many  years  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  people  have  any  very  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  because,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  a  matter 
abont  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant;  but  only 
that,  in  this  comparatively  new  country,  where  every- 
thing is  fresh,  unsettled,  and  full  of  movement,  the 
teacher  who  cannot  make  his  pupils,  in  one  or  two 
sessions,  rattle  off,  in  some  fashion,  a  number  of  pol- 
kas, schottisches,  &e.,  is  thought  to  he  a  very  poor 
concern.  And,  really,  where  so  little  time  is  allowed 
for  laying  a  foundation,  where  people  want  immedi- 
ate results,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  modification  of  the 
old  slow  and  sure  method  of  teaching  —  something 
analogous  to  the  Ollendorf  plan  in  language  — might 
be  profitably  introduced. 

I  have  been  teaching  music  for  many  years,  and 
have  been  considered,  I  believe,  a  successful  teacher  ; 
but  I  have  been  gradually  changing  my  method,  and 
I  am  now  convinced  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  case,  my  present  plan  is  liy 
far  the  best.  And  I  throw  off  these  hints  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  fellow-laborers,  especially  those  who  are 
young  and  inexperienced  ;  praying  them,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  misunderstand  me  ;  and  not  to  think  that 
I  am  advocating  a  superficial  method.  That  be  far 
from  me ! 

Instead  then,  of  keeping  my  pupils  long  in  the  in- 
struction book,  hammering  away  at  dull  exercises,  I 
take  a  piece  which  is  an  exercise  in  itself.  But,  mind 
now,  I  do  not  mean  some  easy  waltz,  by  some  musi- 
cal sophomore;  no,  I  mean  classical  music,  which 
will  teach  a  true  musical  construction,  the  proper  fin- 
gering of  the  scales,  and,  at  the  same  time,  form  the 
taste  and  delight  the  ear. 

Fortunately,  of  these  little  pieces,  there  is  a  great 
variety.  My  plan  is,  toivritc  to  headquarters,  describe 
the  advancement  of  my  pupils,  and  order  suitable 
music.  Mr.  Dilson  sent  me  thirty  pieces  by  mail  the 
other  day ;  T  could  not  have  selected  them  half  so 
well  myself;  he  has  better  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  is  good  music  than  I  have,  and  is  probably  a 
better  judge. 

Now,  to  make  my  meaning  plainer,  let  me  cite  one 
or  two  examples.  The  first,  a  little  girl  of  about  ten 
years  old — has  been  taking  lessons  about  four 
months  —  is  here  from  abroad  —  aad  practices  at  the 
Institute  only  the  five  school  days.  Now,  I  take  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  "  Nebelbildcr  "  —  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  24  pieces,  by  Oesten,  arranged  "  fur  kleine 
Haende."  For  this  little  girl  I  have  selected  the 
Shower  of  Pearls.  Then  I  take  the  instruction  book 
and  make  her  play  the  scale  two  or  three  times  in 
that  key,  till  the  key  is  firmly  fixed  in  her  mind. 
Then  I  make  her  play  the  bass,  counting  carefully 
herself  every  note,  .and  noticing  every  mark  of  ex- 
pression. 1  explain  evcrythins  till  I  .am  sure  she  un- 
derstands it.  Then  I  pla'v  with  the  right  hand,  while 
she  plays  again  with  the  left.  Hercountcnance  light- 
ens up,  she  perceives  the  be.auty  of  the  music. 


Then  I  make  her  play  the  two  parts  together. 
Though  she  plays  it  very  slowly,  to  my  surprise  and 
gratification,  she  plays  it  correctly,  and  with  expres- 
sion. But  with  the  two  hands,  I  give  her  a  verj- 
small  portion  to  practice  ;  this  she  is  to  know  by  the 
next  lesson. 

Another  case,  my  own  little  son,  not  yet  eight 
years  old.  For  him  I  selected  the  "  Barcarolle," 
No.  4  of  Nehelbilder.  I  pursued  the  same  plan.  He 
has  taken  five  or  six  lessons  upon  it,  and  now  plays 
it  —  a  little  slowly,  hut  almost  in  time;  and  with 
good  expression  ;  and  really  understands  it. 

One  little  girl,  quite  small,  who  took  lessons  last 
year  from  another  teacher,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
two  months'  summer  vacation,  has  progressed  with 
wonderful  rapidity  under  my  present  plan.  I  gave 
her,  as  an  experiment.  No.  5  of  the  12  "Fantaisies 
on  German  Songs,"  by  Oesten.  She  plays  it  beau- 
tifully, and  her  little  fingers  fly  over  the  keys  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody.  When  she  had  conquered 
that,  I  gave  her  a  piece  of  much  greater  difficulty  — 
in  fact,  it  was  more  difKcult  than  I  supposed  —  and, 
by  pursuing  the  same  system,  she  learned  it  patiently 
and  well. 

I  could  write  much  more,  for  my  mind  and  heart 
are  both  full  of  this  subject ;  hut  my  letter  is  already 
longer  than  I  intended.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  time, 
I  may  tell  your  readers  how  I  try  to  train  the  voices 
of  the  little  ones,  which  have  been  sadly  neglected. 
There  is  great  love  for  music  in  the  West,  and  a  good 
de.al  of  talent.  But  such  ideas  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  have ! 

Last  summer,  while  in  Mississippi,  I  carefully 
drilled  a  double  quartet  to  sing  at  an  exhibiton  of  a 
male  school,  where  heretofore  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  fiddle,  played  by  the  boys,  keeping  time 
with  their  feet.  I  thought,  and  so  did  some  good 
judges,  that  we  had  very  passable  music ;  but  at  the 
next  exhibition,  the  boys  said  that  they  all  liked  the 
fiddle  best ;  and  so  we  let  them  have  the  fiddle  to 
their  hearts'  content.  M.  S.  B.  D.  S. 

2Tarch,  28,  1860. 

P.  S.  Since  I  closed  my  letter,  I  have  thought  of 
an  aneedote  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  We  at- 
tended, in  Mississippi,  a  service  of  our  church  —  the 
Epi.scopal  —  at  a  place  where  a  zealous  missionary 
was  endeavoring  to  establish  regular  services.  Before 
church,  the  clergyman  asked  me  if  I  would  raise  the 
tunes.  I  told  him  if  I  knew  what  tunes  the  people 
conld  sing,  I  would  lead  them. 

"  Everybody  knows  Old  Hundred,"  says  he,  "  sing 
that." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I. 

So,  when  the  time  came,  I  started  Old  Hundred  ; 
but  not  a  soul  joined  in,  except  the  minister,  who, 
after  some  time,  began  singing  the  air  an  octave  be- 
low, in  a  jerky,  thumping,  staccato  style,  which 
would  have  upset  my  gravity  if  I  had  not  been  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  tune  to 
the  end,  or  —  letting  it  fall.  We  dispensed  entirely 
with  the  second  hymn. 

After  service,  I  asked  my  friend  why  nobody  sang. 
"I  thought  you  told  me,"  said  I,  "to  sing  Old  Hun- 
dred." 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "they  didn't  know  that  was  Old 
Hundred.  I  didn't  find  it  out  for  some  time,  and 
then  I  helped  yon  all  I  could,  I'm  sure." 

And  truly,  when  I  heard  them  sing  it  after  their 
own  fashion,  I  didn't  wonder  that  they  didn't  recog- 
nize my  version  of  it.  S. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XVI.,  page  349.) 
No.  71. 
L.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Rome,  June  30th.  1770. 

Have  we  performed  before   the  King  of  Naples  ? 

No,  we  have  not.     We  have  not  yet  got  beyond  being 

saluted  liy  the  Qneen  each  time  she  has  perceived  us. 

However,  the  Queen  can  do  nothing  for  us,  and  it  is 


easier  to  tell  you  than  to  write  yon  a  description  of 
his  Neapolitan  Majesty.  But  you  can  easily  imagine 
how  tlie.<c  sort  of  things  are  managed  at  court.  The 
young  violinist  Lamotte,*  who  is  in  the  service  of  the 
Empress,  and  who  has  been  travelling  in  Italy  by  her 
orders  and  at  her  expense,  had  been  a  long  time  in 
Naples,  and  extended  his  stay  three  weeks  longer, 
kept  in  a  state  of  suspense,  as  he  had  been  led  to 
hope  the  King  and  Qneen  would  ask  to  see  him.  Of 
course  notliing  came  of  this.  I  have  a  hundred 
amusing  stories  to  tell  yon  of  this  court ;  and  I  will 
show  you  also  a  picture  of  the  King.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  see  any  one  here.  I  did  not  tell  you  the 
reason  why  in  my  first  letter,  but  as  things  are  as- 
suming a  better  aspect  now,  I  will  do  so.  Yon  know 
that  two  horses  and  one  postillion  make  three  brutes. 
At  the  last  stage  before  Rome,  the  postillion  whipped 
the  horse  harnessed  to  the  shaft,  and  who  consequent- 
ly supports  the  sedia.  The  horse  fell  rolling  in  the 
sand  and  dust,  and  fell  violently  on  one  side,  dragg- 
ing with  him  the  front  part  of  the  sedia,  which  has 
only  two  wheels.  I  held  Wolfgang  by  one  hand,  so 
that  he  did  not  fall  out  of  the  carriage,  but  the  shock 
dragg-cd  me  down,  and  my  right  leg,  which  was 
caught  in  the  iron<fastenings  of  the  apron  of  the  car- 
riage, was  torn  for  about  the  length  of  my  finger  to 
the  bone. 

No.  72 
77(6  Same  to  the  Same. 

Rome,  July  4th,  1 770. 
To-moiTow  we  are  going  to  dine  with  the  Cardinal 
Pallavicini ;  the  day  after  with  the  Baron  de  Sainte 
Odile,  Ambassador  of  Tuscany.  We  are  to  learn 
to-morrow  a  piece  of  news  that  will  greatly  astonish 
you.  The  Cardinal  Pallavicini  has  received  orders 
to  remit  to  Wolfgang  an  order  from  the  Pope  with 
the  diploma.  Do  not  say  anything  about  this  yet. 
If  the  news  prove  true  I  will  let  you  know  soon. 
The  last  time  we  were  at  the  Cardinal's,  be  said  sev- 
eral times  in  speaking  to  Wolfgang,  Signor  Cavaliert ; 
we  thought  it  was  a  joke.  Wolfgang  has  grown  very 
much  since  he  has  been  in  Naples. 

No.  73. 

The  Same  to  the  iSame. 

Rome,  Jidy  7th,  1770. 
What  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  dayabont  the  ordert 
is  true.  It  is  the  same  order  as  that  which  was  be- 
stowed on  Gluck  ;  in  the  papers  appertaining  to  it 
the  words  written  are,  Te  rreamus  onrata  militice 
Equiiem.  And  he  must  wear  the  beautiful  gold  cross 
that  ho  has  had  presented  him ;  you  can  im,ag?ne  how 
I  laugh  each  time  I  hear  him  called  the  Signor  Cat-al- 
iere.  We  are  to  have  an  audience  of  the  Pope  to- 
morrow on  account  of  this. 

P.  S.de  [Volfffiinr/. — Cara  Sorellamia,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  that  you  can  compose  so  well; 
your  aii-  is  really  very  fine  ;  try  often  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing;  send  me  soon  the. si.x  minuets  of  Haydn. 
Mademoiselle,  I  na\e  the  honor  to  he  your  very  Iiam- 
hle  servant  and  brotlier — Chevalier  de  5lG2art — 
Addio. 

No.  74. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bolocfna,  Jnh/  21sf,  1770. 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  Jete  day,  wishing 
yon  good  health,  and  before  all  the  grace  of  God.  It 
is  the  one  thing  necessary,  all  the  others  arc  added 
blessings.  We  h.ave  been  to  hear  a  mass  performed 
at  Civita-Castcllana,  after  which  Wolfgang  played  on 
the  org.an.  On  the  16th  we  went  to  Loretto ;  I  bought 
several  relics  there ;  amongst  others  a  splinter  of  the 
true  Cross.  We  saw  the  fair  at  Sinigaglia  ;  yesterd.ay 
we  came  here.  We  left  Rome  on  the  ioth:,the 
Count  Pallavicini  has  offered  us  here  all  that  we 
wanted.  I  accepted  the  offer  of  his  carriage.  If 
Wolfgang  continues  to  grow  as  he  does,  he  will  be 
vcrv  tall. 

P.  S.  of  Wolff/anrf. — I  congratnlate  my  dear  mo- 
ther OT^  her  fete-do?/,  and  hope  she  may  live  a  hund- 
red years.  It  is  what  I  pray  God  for  every  day,  and 
what  I  shall  continue  to  ask  for  her  and  for  my  sister 
in  my  prayers.  I  can  only  ofl%r  my  mother  the 
hells,  the  wax  candles,  the  caps  and  the  ribbons,  that 
we  hought  at  Loretto,  and  which  we  will  bring  her. 
Meanwhile  I  remain  her  faithful  child. 

lo  vi  auguro  d'  iddio  vi  dia  sempre  salute  e  vi  lasci 
vivere  cent  anni,  e  vi  fanno  morire  quanch  avreto 
mille  anni.  Spero  che  ovi  imparcrete  meglio  cono- 
scermi  in  awenire  e  che  poi  ne  giudicherete  come 

*FraTieoi3  Lamotte,  bom  nt  Vienna,  in  1751.  Acqnired  while 
very  voung  a  high  reputation.    Tie  died  in  Holland  in  1781. 

tMozart  only  wore  tile  Order  of  the  *'  Cross  of  the  Golden 
Spur,"  and  which  •:aTe  him  the  right  to  call  himself  the  Chev- 
alier de  Mozart,  (as  Glnck  called  himpelf  the  Cheyalier  d6 
Gluck)  in  his  younger  days,  in  the  imperial  towns  and  in  his 
journey  to  Paris,  by  the  express  orders  of  his  father,  in  1770. 
Mozart  was  fourteen  years  old. 
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ch'egli  vi  piace.  H  tempo  non  mi  pcrmetto  di  scriv- 
er  molte ;  la  penna  non  vale  nn  corno,  ne  pure  quelle 
clie  la  diriftge.  II  titolo  deli'  opera  che  ho  da  com- 
ponere  a  Milano  non  si  sa  anchors. 

I  hare  just  received  as  a  present  from  our  hostess 
at  Rome,  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights  "  in  Ital- 
iau ;  they  are  very  amusing  tales  to  read. 

No.  75. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  July  2Sth,  1770. 

My  leg  has  not  got  quite  well  yet ;  this  accident 
will  cost  us  12  ducats.  It  is  not  very  gay  work  be- 
ing ill  while  at  an  inn  ;  if  I  had  made  1000  ducats 
at  Naples  I  could  easily  console  myself  for  the  ex- 
pense of  my  illness.  However,  we  have  always 
something  in  hand,  and  with  that,  thank  God,  we 
live  happily. 

Yesterday  we  received  the  libretto,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  compose  the  Opera  Company.  The 
title  of  the  opera  is,  Mitridate  re  di  Ponto,  and  it  is 
written  by  a  poet  of  Turin,  Vittorio  Amadeo  Ciqua 
Santi  by  name.  The  opera  was  performed  in  1777. 
The  dramatis  personas  are  : — 

Mitridate,  King  of  Pontus,  Signer  Gulielmo  d' 
Ettore,  tenor. 

Aspasia,  betrothed  to  Mithridate,  Signora  Antonia 
Bernasconi,  prima  donna. 

Tipare,  Son  of  the  King,  in  love  with  Aspasia, 
Signor  Santorini,  first  soprano,  (who  played  in  the 
last  Carnival  at  Turin.) 

Farnace,  eldest  Son  of  Mithridate,  in  love  with 
Aspasia,  Signor  Cicognani. 

Jsmene,  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Parti,  in  love 
with  Farnace,  second  prima  donna,  the  Signora 
Varese. 

Arbate,  Governor  of  Mijea  soprano. 

Magio,  Eoman  Tribune,  tenor. 

We  heard  Sartonini  sing  at  Eome,  we  already 
know  La  Bernasconi,  and  Cicognani  is  also  our 
friend. 

The  two  portraits  have  pleased  us  very  much,  but 
one  must  not  look  too  closely  at  them,  for  a  pastel  is 
not  a  miniature.  They  are  rather  too  highly  color- 
ed, but  they  lose  this  looking  at  them  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  we  are  satisfied  and  that  is  enough. 

P.  S.  of  Wolfgang. — Cara  sorella  mio,  lo  vi  devo 
confessare  che  ho  un  grandissimo  piacere  che  vi  avete 
mandat  i  minuetti  i  quali  mi  piaccio  in  molto. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Blind  Negeo  Pianist. — If  we  may  credit 
the  reports  of  the  southern  papers,  the  blind  slave- 
boy  Tom,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  our  read- 
ers some  account,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  inexplicable  genius  that  has  ever  been 
heard.  All  great  men  have  moments  of  inspiration 
that  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  some  visitation  of  a  su- 
pernatural power,  rather  than  the  result  of  mere  hu- 
man intellect,  and  this,  though  often  evinced  at  an 
early  age,  cannot  be  called  precocity.  There  have 
been  poets  who  in  early  youth  have  poured  forth 
strains  that  all  their  productions  of  maturer  years 
could  not  excel.  Among  musicians  and  artists  there 
are  similar  instances,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
some  mysterious  gift  of  deity  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. This  negro  boy,  Tom,  though  on  a  differ- 
ent scale  of  action,  is  anotlier  argument  in  behalf  of 
•  this  theory.  Though  a  blind  slave-boy,  without  mu- 
sical culture,  and  without  even  ordinary  intelligence 
on  other  subjects,  he  evinces  an  ability  in  musical  ex- 
ecution that  usually  requires  years  of  labor  and  un- 
doubted musical  genius  to  attain. 

A  few  nights  ago,  in  New  Orleans,  the  manager  or 
conductor  of  his  entertainments,  requested  any  one 
of  the  audience  to  play  on  the  piano  some  piece  of 
music  not  common  or  popular.  A  lady  present 
played  a  Spanish  piece  of  some  length,  and  rendered 
more  difficult  by  elaborate  variations.  As  she  played 
the  boy  listened,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  end  of  the 
piano,  with  his  hands  clutched  in  the  wool  over  his 
ears,  his  sightless  eyes  rolling  upward,  and  his  whole 
body  writhing  and  twisting  as  if  in  pain.  When  the 
lady  finished  he  played  the  piece  so  as  to  astonish 
everybody.  But  the  lady  detected  a  few  faults,  and, 
on  being  requested,  again  played  the  selection.  Tom 
listened  again,  and  afterwards  played  it  without  a  sin- 
gle mistake.  A  few  days  after"  he  remembered  it 
perfectly,  and  played  it  again  when  asked. 

With  Tom  this  is  rather  an  exercise  of  memory 
than  of  absolute  musical  talent,  for  his  memory  is  as 
great,  though  less  intelligent,  in  other  things.  If  a 
long  sentence  is  said  to  him  in  any  foreign  language, 
he  will  at  once  repeat  it  just  as  it  was  spoken,  but 
without  really  understanding  a  word.  So  it  may  be 
with  his  music.  He  probably  does  not  understand  it, 
though  in  this  case  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
find  the  right  notes  on  the  piano  is  as  marvellous 
as  the  memory  which  can  retain  the  piece  after  one  or 


two  hearings.  Mozart  had  this  memory  when  he 
heard  and  reproduced  on  paper  the  music  of  the 
Minerere  at  Rome  ;  only,  his  was  an  intelligent  mem- 
ory, cultivated  in  the  art  of  music,  while  Blind  Tom's 
memory  is  a  gift,  of  which  the  lad  cannot  appreciate 
the  extent. 

As  Tom  is  a  slave,  his  owners  will  probably  be 
afraid  to  exhibit  him  in  a  free  state,  so  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  New  York  public  will  have  any  ocu- 
lar or  auricular  proof  of  the  reported  talent  of  this 
singular  boy. 


Chinese  Music. — The  music.il  scale  of  the  Chi- 
nese consists  of  only  five  notes  instead  of  seven,  and 
their  music  is  not  written  on  five  lines  like  ours,  but 
in  perpendicular  columns,  like  the  characters  in  their 
books.  The  elevation  or  depression  of  tones  is  indi- 
cated by  distinctive  names.  They  have  no  semi-tones, 
and  hence  arises  a  tedious  monotony  of  sound.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  resemblance  between  the  Chinese  mel- 
odies and  the  ancient  Scottish  airs.  If  this  be  so, 
Scottish  music  in  the  days  of  Ossian  must  have  been 
much  ruder  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  represented,  for 
of  all  unearthly  sounds  Chinese  singing  is  the  most 
unearthly.  There  is  no  noise  like  it.  Those  who 
have  attended  a  genuine  Chinese  theatrical  perfor- 
mance, have  had  a  specimen  of  how  the  men  acquit 
themselves  in  song  ;  but  Chinese  music  can  only  be 
heard  to  perfection  by  sti-oUing  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  Chinese  town.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren all  strain  their  voices  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and 
give  out  a  sort  of  double-fortified  squeaking  falsetto. 
The  singers  sre  usually  accompanied  by  the  viola, 
and  sometimes  by  the  pig-skin  drum  likewise.  One's 
tympanum  throbs  and  thrums  as  though  a  dozen 
fairies  were  beating  upon  it.  Yet  the  Chinese  have 
their  Jenny  Linds,  Grisis  and  Sontags  ;  their  La- 
blaches  and  Tamburinis.  They  have  their  "  infant 
phenomena,"  too,"  who,  if  they  keep  their  lungs 
whole  until  arriving  at  mature  age,  certainly  deserve 
the  name.  You  are  frequently  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire what  in  another  place  than  a  Chinese  town  yon 
would  suppose  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  piteous  com- 
plaint of  a  pig  jammed  under  a  gate  ;  being  all  the 
time  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  lest  the  war- 
bler should  break  a  blood  vessel  in  your  presence. 

Unlike  our  private  singers  at  home,  the  Chinese 
need  no  pressing  to  "  favor"  a  company  with  a  song. 
On  the  contrary,  the  performances  are  generally  vol- 
untary, and  the  performers  never  give  the  excuse  of 
cough  or  cold.  In  truth,  a  slight  cold  is  rather  an 
improvement  upon  their  style.  The  willingness  with 
which  they  entertain  you  in  this  respect  is  only  equal- 
ed by  the  evident  vanity  of  the  singers,  or  the  exult- 
ing pride  of  the  bystanders  of  celestial  origin. 
"  That  booty  ?  "  she  will  ask ;  and  others,  "  How  you 
likee  d.it  ?  "  "  What  you  tinkee  dat  ■?  "  "  Merican 
side  can  sing  so  booty  ?  "  To  all  of  which  it  must 
be  your  invariable  rule  to  give  the  expected  answers, 
or  you  will  immediately  find  yourself  involved  in  a 
discussion  in  their  horrible  lingo,  called  pigeon-Eng- 
lish, of  which  you  are  sure  to  have  the  worst,  for  the 
odds  are  too  strong  against  you. 

So  long  as  a  Chinese  songstress  can  keep  herself 
surrounded  by  listeners  she  will  sing,  and  I  believe 
really  that  singing  in  a  Chinese  town,  like  the  reveille 
and  tattoo  of  Great  Britain  around  the  world,  never 
ceases.  Their  favorite  hour  is  just  at  the  close  of 
twilight.  When  all  else  is  still,  and  silence  would 
reign  with  darkness,  bowls  and  squeals  begin  to  float 
upon  the  air ;  at  first  low  and  indistinct,  but  soon 
loud,  confused  and  piercing.  Almost  every  other 
door-step  is  thronged  with  noisy  musicians  (your  par- 
don, Euterpe  !)  and  their  eager  and  admiring  listen- 
ers. From  windows  aud  casements  come  the  tones 
of  more  delicate  and  retired  singers,  beatifying  a  se- 
lect party  within.  Every  group  has  at  least  one  "in- 
fant phenomenon,"  the  gentle  cadence  of  whose  voice 
is  occasionally  heard,  followed  by  exclamations  of 
astonishment  and  delight,  repeated  perhaps  for  the 
hundredth  time.  Be  the  theme  of  any  song  plaintive 
or  gay,  the  tune  seems  to  be  much  the  same,  and  at 
times  a  hideous  chorus  will  startle  you  into  the  belief 
that  fiends  are  let  loose  upon  earth. — Knickerbocker. 


uixf^l  Correspnhitfe. 


New  York,  April  2. — Gustav  Satter  gave  a 
concert  last  Thursday  at  Dodworth's  Hall,  which  was 
quite  a  rara  avis  in  these  days,  so  unprosperous  for 
entertainments  of  the  kind.  It  was  not  only  exceed- 
ingly well  attended,  but  the  audience  was  evidently  a 
paying  one.  Most  of  the  familiar  faces  belonging  to 
the  genus  "  dead-head,"  and  which  compose  a  usual 
New  York  concert  assemblage,  were  among  the  miss- 


ing. One  must  congratulate  Mr.  Satter  upon  his 
success  in  bringing  about  a  gathering  so  original. 

The  programme  contained  several  very  attractive 
numbers.  A  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Handel,  (origi- 
nally composed  for  the  organ);  a  beautiful  Sonata, 
by  Beethoven,  (in  E  flat — the  companion  to  the 
Moonlight  Sonata) ;  and  Schumann's  Andante  and 
Variations  for  two  pianos,  were  the  finest.  The  first 
two  Mr.  Satter  played  admirably ;  in  the  third  he 
was  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Timm.  His  wonderful 
arrangement  of  the  Tannhduser  Overture  concluded 
the  programme,  and  was  far  more  satisfactory  than 
Liszt's  arrangement,  for  two  pianos,  of  Les  Prdudes. 
All  the  defects  and  inequalities  which,  in  Liszts's  or- 
chestral works,  are  glossed  over  by  the  richness  and 
gorgeousness  of  the  instrumentation,  are  painfully 
observable  in  the  more  meagre  form  of  a  piano  ar. 
rangement.  The  only  other  instrumental  piece  was 
a  Quintet,  for  piano,  two  cornets,  horn,  and  baritone, 
by  Mr.  Satter,  which,  though  excellently  rendered, 
did  not  produce  a  very  deep  impression. 

Mrs.  Barclay,  a  lady  with  a  pleasing  mezzo-sop- 
rano voice,  but  very  little  school,  who  made  her 
ddbut  in  public  during  the  past  winter,  sang  Cheru  - 
bini's  Ave  Maria,  but  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
great  nervousness,  and,  I  should  judge,  hardly  did 
herself  justice.  Mme.  Johannsen  took  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  entertainment.  She  sang  a 
couple  of  songs  by  Mr.  Satter — one  of  them,  "  Bird 
in  the  forest,"  a  pretty,  humorous  little  thing,  imita:" 
ing  the  warble  of  various  birds,  but  hardly  appreci" 
able  by  those  of  the  audience  who  did  not  understand 
the  words.  Schubert's  Barcarole  Mme.  Johannsen 
sang  exceedingly  well,  but  I  should  advise  her  not 
to  rely  too  much  upon  her  own  skill  in  accompani- 
ment. She  nearly  spoiled  the  whole  by  a  gross  error 
in  the  piano  part.  There  still  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned the  very  satisfactory  performance,  by  Mr. 
ScHREiBER,  of  Spohr's  "  Rose,  wie  bist  du  so  reizend 
und  mild,"  for  cornet-a-piston.  This  gentleman  is 
perfect  master  of  his  iustrumeiit,  and  the  long  drawn 
notes  of  the  beautiful  melody  seemed  just  suited  to 
the  soft,  mellow  tones  which  he  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce. —  t  — 

New  York,  April  2.  —  Last  week  ti as  almost 
destitute  of  musical  novelties.  Tha  only  feature  was 
a  rather  deplorable  one.  A  person,  who  advertised 
himself  as  a  "  new  Spanish  tenor  "  and  bore  the 
name  of  Senor  Alsina,  gave  a  concert  at  Hope 
Chapel,  assisted  by  two  pianists  and  a  violinist  —  all 
"  youths  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown."  The 
entertainment,  I  am  told,  was  about  on  ft  par  with 
the  musical  efforts  of  boarding-school  misses,  and 
the  young  men  with  pale  faces,  no-colored  hair  and 
tea-spoonful-amount-of-voice,  which  abound  in  every 
community. 

William  H.  Frt  has  written  an  overture.  Mrs. 
Bateman  has  recently  dramatized  Longfellow's  poem 
"  Evangeline,"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  daugh- 
ter Kate  a  good  part  in  which  to  re-appear  on  the 
stage  after  several  years'  retirement.  For  this  play 
Mr.  Fry  has  written  an  overture,  or  rather  an  over- 
ture for  the  poem  ;  for  the  lady  dramatist  has  taken 
most  startling  liberties  with  the  original,  and  makes 
the  principal  trials  of  Evangeline's  life  and  her  sub- 
sequent meeting  with  Gabriel  at  the  hospital  in  Phila. 
delphia  only  a  dream,  so  that  the  play  ends  in  the 
conventional  happy  lover  style. 

Now  Mr.  Fry's  overture  only  expresses  the  poem 
in  its  originality.  The  first  theme  is  for  the  cornet-k 
piston  ;  and  is  followed  by  a  motive  arranged  as  a 
duet  for  the  flute  and  bassoon  !  Then  there  is  a  solo 
for  violoncello,  a  strain  for  two  horns,  a  long  solo  for 
violin  (admirably  played  by  Mr.  Mollenhauer.)  The 
overture  closes  without  the  customary  allegro,  and  for 
that  reason  appears  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
finished. Yet  in  closely  adhering  to  the  sentiment  ■ 
of  the  poem,  the  composer  could  have  done  nothing 
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else.  Had  he  followed  the  play,  he  could  have  ended 
with  the  expected  climax.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  overture  has  not  been  a  great  success  with  the 
majority  of  those  who  heard  it.  It  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  conventional  overture  that  a  po- 
etic recitation  does  to  a  drama. 

Mr.  Fry's  Leonora  —  I  believe  the  only  one  of  his 
operas  that  has  been  played  here  —  evinces  much  tal- 
ent, and  though  the  airs  do  not  display  much  origi- 
nality, the  recitatives  and  bits  of  concerted  pieces  are 
effective.  He  has  several  other  operas  in  manuscript 
which  would  be  worth  producing,  from  what  I  hear. 
At  present  Mr.  Fry  is  so  engrossed  in  politics  that  he 
pays  no  attention  to  music, 

The  "  Chamber  Concert  Union  "  is  giving  a  series 
of  moderately  successful  soir&s  at  Goldbeck's  Music 
Hall,  a  snug  little  box  of  a  room  in  Broadway.  To 
give  an  idea  of  what  is  done  at  the  concerts,  I  append 
a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  concert  for  to-mor- 
row evening : 

1.  Trio  in  C  minor,  Op.  1 BcethOTOn. 

S.  B.  Mills,  Wm.  Doehler  and  Ch.  Branncs. 

2.  Mary's  Dream,  Song Goldbeck. 

Dr.  Quilmette. 

8.  Fantasia  on  a  Russian  Air,  (Flute) Heinemeyer. 

Mr.  Eben. 

4.  Scherzo  Eroico Goldbeck. 

Robert  Goldbeck  and  Wm.  Doehler. 

5.  Pierre  L'Ermite,  Sc^ne  Dramatique Membr^e. 

Dr.  Guilmet^te, 

6.  Campanella.    Etude Liszt. 

8.  B.  Mills. 

7.  Serenata.  Op.  41,  (Flute  and  Piano) Beethoven. 

Mr.  Eben  and  William  Saar. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  the  two  opera  troupes, 
which  commence  operations  simultaneously,  Marel- 
zek  at  the  Winter  Garden  and  Ulmann  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  Trovator. 


Philadelphia,  April  3. — The  performance  of 
Flotow's  Martha,  last  night,  on  the  occasion  of  Ull- 
man  and  Strakosch's  rentrie  at  the  Academy,  was  by 
no  means  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  abilities  of  the  individual  artists  of  the  troupe. 
There  was  a  carelessness  manifested  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  charming  music,  which  displayed  a 
great  want  of  respect  for  the  audience.  Imprimis  : 
Strakosch,  who  was  the  conductor,  whether  through 
a  want  of  mental  concentration  upon  the  task  before 
him,  or  through  imperfect  rehearsal,  presided  over 
the  orchestra  so  unenergetically,  that  many  portions  of 
the  accompaniment  seemed  like  a  grand  scrub  race, 
in  which  each  of  the  contestants  appeared  laboring 
after  a  prescribed  goal,  by  a  special  method  of  his 
own. 

JuNCA,  as  Plunkett,  sang  fairly,  but  displayed  such 
an  utter  lack  of  the  vis  comica,  as  to  cause  much 
surprise  that  he  should  ever  undertake  a  role,  which 
affords  so  much  scope  for  pleasant  points.  His  coun- 
tenance seemed,  throughout,  like  that  of  a  solid 
Quaker,  meditating  over  the  curse  of  slavery,  at  an 
abolition  meeting.  Splendid  looking  son  of  Apollo, 
nevertheless— superb  in  ^all  roles  demanding  dignity 
and  imposing  presence ! 

Brignoli  treasured  his  power  throughout  the  first 
two  acts,  for  his  piece  de  resistance  in  the  third— the 
M'appari,  which  lies  in  his  best  tones,  and  in  wliich 
his  Maria,  Marta!  gushes  forth,  as  though  his  whole 
soul  were  gliding  through  his  mouth  into  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors.  Of  course,  he  made  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  at  a  delineation  of  the  character ;  so  far 
from  any  mental  conception  of  that,  lie  was  not 
even  able  to  go  successfully  through  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  spinning  wheel  scene. 

Mme.  Strakosch  is  said  to  have  been  much  out 
of  her  regular  health,  and  her  singing  substantiates 
the  truth  of  the  rumor. 

Path  looked  most  charmingly,  with  a  red  mantle 
thrown  over  her  little  shoulders,  a  la  Red  Riding 
Hood.  Her  success  here  has  been  immense.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  rigorous  demands  of  the 
management  upon  her  services,  must,  if  persisted  in, 
wear  her  out,  physically  and  musically,  ere  she  shall 
have- attained  that  status  of  art  development,  to  which 
she  certainly  seems  destined  by  her  "  nat'ral  gifts," 
(in  the  words  of  Hawkeye.)      It  seems  to  me  that, 


even  already,  cavatinas  which,  a  few  months  ago, 
seemed  to  flow  as  spontaneously  from  her  pretty  lips, 
as  the  spring  from  the  mountain  rock,  now  cost  her 
physical  exertion  quite  premature.  If  she  be  judic- 
iously treated,  her  future  reputation  must  become 
world-wide.  The  young  men  in  shining  patent 
leathers,  who  stand  in  the  doorways  of  the  Academy, 
in  a  blas€  attitude,  as  though  it  was  not  worth  their 
while  to  secure  seats  for  that  which  is  as  familiar  to 
them  as  their  own  billiard  balls,  throw  to  her  an  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  bouquets,  each  night ;  a  pro- 
cedure which  has  placed  Brignoli  and  a  sensitive  por- 
tion of  the  public  in  antagonistic  positions.  When 
the  troupe  was  hero  in  December  of  last  year,  the 
handsome  tenor  found  himself,  one  crowded  opera 
night,  hissed  with  much  malignity,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  family  circle,  for  the  imaginary  of- 
fence of  refusing  to  stoop  in  his  tights  and  pick  up 
about  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  bouquets,  which  a  cou- 
ple of  young  English  lords,  sojourning  in  this  lati- 
tude at  that  time,  had  cast  at  her  tiny  feet.  Then 
arose  the  most  dire  confusion — a  storm  of  mingled 
plaudits  and  hisses,  in  which,  however,  the  former  far 
outweighed  the  latter.  Tenor  stood  upon  his  dig- 
nity. On  the  following  morning,  the  newspapers 
commented  upon  this  bit  of  comedy — some  of  them 
berating  the  metallic-voiced  singer  in  ummeasured 
terms,  and  others  eulogizing  his  independence,  on  the 
score  of  European  precedents,  which,  according  to 
them,  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  artist  to  lower 
himself  beyond  the  first  bouquet.  Indeed,  this  sub- 
ject has  been  the  theme  of  controversy  in  polite  cir- 
cles ever  since.  Last  night  the  bouquets  fell,  as 
usual,  in  copious  showers ;  Brignoli  maintaining  his 
first  principles.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hiss  him 
again — but  the  thundering  storm  of  applause  which 
rose  above  it,  endorsed  the  action  of  the  lackadaisical 
Brignoli,  and  settled,  once  for  all,  so  far  as  the  Quak- 
er City  is  concerned,  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  to 
convert  a  romantic  tenor  into  a  serving  bouquet  glean- 
er, to  the  imminent  risk  of  his  tights.  Imagine 
Amodio  stooping  to  pick  up  three  score,  or  there- 
about, of  these  votive  offerings.  Manrico. 
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Music  in  this  Ndhibeb.— Opera,  Der  FreyscMUz,  by  C.  M 
von  Weber,  piano-forte  arrangement,  commencing  with  the 
Overture. 


Mr.  Kielblock's  "  Miles  Standish." 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Franz 
KiELBLOCK,  a  cultivated  German  musician,  liv- 
ing in  New  Bedford,  and  among  descendants  of 
the  pilgrims,  a  man  of  poetically  sensitive  nature, 
readily  enamored  of  Longfellow's  poem  and  its 
hero,  full  of  the  music  of  his  fatherland  and 
wont  to  see  and  feel  things  through  a  musical 
medium,  unconsciously  perhaps  translating  his 
e.xperiences  into  tones, — should  have  been  moved 
to  make  an  opera  of  "  Miles  Standish."  It  was 
a  bold  task,  and  a  formidable,  for  a  beginner  in 
large  forms  of  composition ;  one  in  which  few 
succeed,  even  with  the  public  of  a  day ;  and  in 
which  the  fewest  of  the  few  acheive  a  real  suc- 
cess. Creative  genius,  marked,  significant  orig- 
inality, is  heaven's  rarest  gift.  Yet  one  may 
properly  indulge  the  impulse  to  produce,  without 
imagining  himself  a  Weber  or  a  Mozart.  The 
misfortune  is  that,  leaving  the  final  great  re- 
wards of  genius  out  of  the  account  (and  they 
come  usually  quite  tardily,  after  long  outward 
failure),  the  other  prizes  (of  immediate  popular 
success),  the  "  lucky  hits,"  are  much  more  apt 
to  fall  to  coarser  and  more  superficial  talents, 
coupled  with  worldly  enterprise,  than  to  much 
finer  powers,  which  feel,  appreciate,  aspire  to 
what  is  highest,  yet  fall  short  of  genius.      The 


new  composer  of  a  new  opera,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily meets  a  sceptical  public ;  or  rather  does 
not  meet  it  at  all ;  used  to  hearing  the  world- 
famous  woi'ks,  the  public  waits  to  be  pre-convinc- 
ed  of  the  excellence  of  a  thing,  before  it  troubles 
itself  to  go  out  and  listen  to  it.  At  least  this  is 
true  of  a  half-musical  American  public,  which 
only  trusts,  and  is  only  tempted  by  either  that 
which  is  "  classical "  or  that  which  is  "  popu- 
ular."  Mr.  Kielblock,  therefore,  might  well 
take  it  as  encouraging  that  the  great  Music  Hall 
was  more  than  half  filled,  last  Saturday  evening, 
with  eager  and  respectful  listeners  to  the  first 
necessarily  imperfect  trial  of  his  work.  Among 
these  was  a  very  large  delegation  from  New  Bed- 
ford, whose  interest  in  the  occasion  speaks  e.x- 
ceedingly  well  for  the  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
K.  is  held  among  his  familiar  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Most  of  the  audience  testified  their  grati- 
fication, as  the  work  proceeded,  by  looks  and 
frequent  applause,  even  to  the  end  of  a  three 
hours'  performance. 

The  impression  of  the  music  suffered  from  two 
causes,  extrinsic  to  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
what  was  written  for  the  stage  was  given  as  a 
Cantata,  which  of  course  made  mucli  of  the  reci- 
tative tedious,  and  robbed  the  whole  of  vitalizing 
dramatic  explanations  and  connections.  In  the 
next  place,  the  libretto,  however  fine  poetically 
(and  much  of  it  was  in  the  very  words  of  Long- 
fellow's admirable  poem),  seemed  not  entirely 
plastic  in  the  hands  of  music.  Some  sentences 
and  phrases  sounded  very  oddly  ;  thus  Priscilla's 
"  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John," 
though  treated  as  well  as  it  could  be,  perhaps,  in 
the  only  possible  form,  that  of  Recitative,  seems 
to  lie  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  music  ;  and 
man)'  other  verses  were  too  complete  as  word- 
thoughts,  to  require  or  not  to  lose  by  musical  in- 
terpretation. Some  of  the  songs,  a  prayer,  &c.» 
expressly  written  by  the  librettist,  were  much  to 
the  purpose. 

On  the  part  of  the  performers,  the  thing  did 
not  much  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  they  for  the 
most  part  did  themselves  and  the  composer  credit. 
Much  is  due  to  the  earnest  rehearsals  under  Carl 
Zeurahn,  who  gave  his  heart  and  best  skill  to 
the  work  of  conducting.  In  the  lady  who  sang 
the  part  of  Priscilla,  (Mrs.  Lizzie  Heywood) 
we  had  the  fresh  sensation  of  a  new  soprano 
voice  of  uncommon  purity  and  beauty,  and  great  - 
compass ;  besides  a  natural,  refined,  easy  way  of 
using  it,  although  there  may  be  rcwm  for  school- 
ing ;  but  the  part  of  the  Puritan  maiden  was 
simply  and  expressively  presented.  Mr.  Adams, 
tenor,  sang  of  course  sweetly,  although  with  not 
great  energy  (how  far  due  to  the  music  and  how 
far  due  to  him  we  feel  not  sure),  the  part  of 
John  Alden.  Miles  Standish  had  a  German  for 
a  representative,  Herr  Weinlich,  with  a  power- 
ful bass  voice  and  a  good  singer.  But  his  Ger- 
man accent  aggravated  the  awkwardness  of  some 
of  the  recitative.  "  A  wonderful  man  was  this 
same  Julius  Ca;sar  "  sounded  oddly,  whereas  in 
the  poem  it  is  simply  quaint  and  characteristic. 
Mr.  George  Wright  gave  the  parts  of  Elder 
Brewster  and  the  Captain  of  the  Mayflower  pass- 
ably. The  chorus,  of  near  200  voices,  was  ex- 
cellent. The  orchestra,  too,  was  well  at  home 
in  its  work. 

And  now  for  the  composition.  Of  course  we  do 
not  fully  trust  the  impression  of  a  single  hearing. 
We  should  say  it  was  pleasing,  striking,  even  beauti- 
ful in  parts,  and  those  occurring  pretty  frequently  ; 
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but  that  it  seemed  to  lack  central  vitality,  unity, 
proportion,  and  also  directness,  concentration,  as  a 
whole.  There  were  many  striliing,  beautiful  be- 
ginnings which  somehow  ended  in  the  vague,  or  in 
fiimiliar  sounding  commonplaces,  or  seemed  help- 
lessly prolonged  to  tediousness.  The  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  no  doubt,  with  a  first  work. 
Equally  natural  was  it  that  the  music  should  seem 
to  abound  in  reminisenccs,  should  often  sound  ex- 
ceedingly familiar.  One  writes  of  course,  honestly, 
out  of  his  own  musical  consciousness,  his  own  musi- 
cal life ; — and  how  much  that  is  made  up  of  com- 
mingling vibrations  of  all  the  music  one  has  heard 
and  loved  I  Once  in  a  while,  very  rarely,  a  positive 
original  genius  insinuates  a  new  element  of  its  own 
amid  the  reflected  influences,  and  then  we  have  a 
Beethoven,  a  Schubert,  a  Rossini.  We  cannot  say 
the  work  contains  no  fresh  ideas ;  at  the  same  time 
■we  cannot  say  we  felt  the  presence  anywhere  of  a 
decided,  new  creative  genius. 

The  work  is  melodious,  flowing,  smooth,  for  the 
most  part,  even  to  the  point  of  seeming  more  Italian 
than  German  sometimes ;  or  at  least  suggestive  of 
that  class  of  German  composers,  who  are  sometimes 
callel  Italian  Germans, — the  Lortzings,  Flotows, 
Kiickens,  Abts,  &c.  Some  of  the  concerted  pieces, 
trios,  &c.,  which  were  really  pleasing  and  effective, 
struck  us  in  this  way.  The  best  parts,  to  our  ear, 
were  the  chornscs ;  and  those  had  so  much  life  and 
vigor,  that  we  could  have  wished  one  or  two  intro- 
duced nearer  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  cho- 
rus of  sailors  and  people,  opening  the  second  part, 
was  quite  effective  ;  and  particularly  the  chorus  : 
"  Over  the  billows  morning  is  dancing,"  interested 
by  its  buoyant,  billowy  rhythm. 

There  were  not  a  few  happy  orchestral  ideas.  The 
first  half  of  the  overture,  for  instance,  promised 
finely ;  the  chorale  strain  by  flutes  and  reeds  alone, 
answered  by  the  brass,  making  a  good  episode  ;  but 
the  last  part  seemed  weak  and  common.  The  fig- 
urative accompaniment,  where  Priscilla  is  heard 
singing  "  Old  Hundred "  from  within,  was  quite 
poetic,  full  of  birds  and  blithe  wood  sounds.  The 
agitated  figure,  too,  kept  up  through  tlio  whole 
length  of  John  Alden's  first  solo :  "  Must  I  relin- 
quish," was  suggestive  of  the  tumult  within,  but 
grew  monotonous  by  length.  The  orchestral  intro- 
duction to  the  second  part,  scene  by  the  sea  shore, 
was  striking,  yet  hardly  continued  so  well  as  it  be- 
gan. One  merit  the  work  may  claim,  both  in  the 
instrumentation  and  the  song  parts,  to-wit  the  ab- 
sence  of  extravagances,  of  "  new  school  "  strainings 
after  novelty  by  "  o'erstcpping  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture "  and  the  bounds  of  Art.  The  worst  sin  seemed 
to  lie  in  some  indulgences  in  certain  modern  effects, 
which  have  grown  to  be  commonplace,  such  as  cer- 
tain of  the  Verdi  sort  of  dying  harmonic  cadences 
on  the  prolonged  key-note  (in  the  bass)  after  a  period 
seems  fairly  ended. 

Melodies  of  marked  novelty  or  interest  we  cannot 
recall,  although  the  work  generally  is  melodious. 
The  greatest  fault  however,  of  the  opera,  was  exces- 
sive length,  not  merely  as  a  whole,  but  length  of  al- 
most every  part,  seeming  as  it  were  a  chronic  infirm- 
ity. It  needs  abridgement,  concentration,  pruning  ; 
especially  for  such  undramatic  mode  of  performance. 
The  first  of  the  three  parts  lasted  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  it  was  a  real  refreshment  when  the 
chorus  came  in  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  it. 
Miles  Standish's  first  air :  "  Look  at  these  arms," 
was  long  and  wearisome,  and  empty.  That  could 
be  spared,  perhaps,  to  advantage.  The  tedium  of  tbe 
first  part  injured  the  impression  of  the  second  and 
third,  which  really  seemed  better  written,  more  direct, 
sure,  and  to  the  purpose.  Plainly  the  first  part  was 
overlabored ;  painfully  and  doubtfully  worked  out '. 
the  rest  was  written  quickly  and  went  more  straight, 
ly  to  the  mark.  Here  was  skill  gained  upon  the 
way,  and  this  is  certainly  encouraging. 

On  the  whole  "  Miles  Standish  "  shows  musical 
temperament  and  culture,  a  ready  flow  of  ideas, 
whether  original  or  not,  a  good  deal  of  facility  in  the 
handling  of  instruments  and  voices,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing and  conception.     Who  has  not  heard  many  an 


opera,  by  idols  of  the  day,  that  contained  less  to  in- 
terest one  or  to  be  commended  ■!  But  most  of  the 
popular  operas,  however  false  or  trashy,  show  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  skill  and  directness,  which  we  shall  fear 
that  this  new  work  wants,  until  we  shall  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary  by  a  performance  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Kielblock  has  surely  done  himself  no  little  credit ; 
and  we  trust  he  will  give  the  public  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  judge  his  effort,  by  producing  it  again  in  a 
somewhat  abridged  and  condensed  form. 

Carl  Zbrrahn. — We  trust  we  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind any  good  music-lover  of  the  Complimentary 
Concert  to  our  excellent  Conductor,  which  comes  off 
in  the  Music  Hall  to-night.  We  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  public  debt  to  him,  which  all  acknowledge.  But 
just  look  at  the  programme.  Can  we  afford  to  lose 
a  chance  of  hearing  Beethoven's  warm  and  love-in- 
spired Fourth  Symphony,  and  his  great  overture  to 
Leonore ;  together  with  the  Tunnhduser  overture,  the 
choice  part-songs  by  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club,  and 
Mrs.  Habwood's  singing  1 

Orchestral  Union.  The  twenty-third  concert, 
last  Wednesday  afternoon,  offered  the  following  se- 
lections, which  a  large  audience  appeared  richly  to 
enjoy  : 

1.  Symphony.    No.  9.    (First  time  in  this  country.) 

Mozart. 

2.  Waltz.    Die  Flofcten,  (by  request) Lanner. 

3.  Overture.    Uriel  Acosta Schindelmeisser. 

4.  Cavatina,  from  Belisario Donizetti. 

Sung  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

5.  Polka.    La  Favorita Strauss. 

6.  Soldier's  Chorus.     Prayer  and  Barcarole.    From  the 

North  Star Meyerbeer. 

7.  Galop.    A  Summer  Night  in  Denmark Lumbye. 

The  concert  for  next  Wednesday  is  announced, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  the  last.  Why  not  continue 
them  indefinitely  1  Surely  the  public  appetite  has 
only  grown  with  what  it  has  fed  on. 


The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Berlin,  Feb.  17.  —  Concert  of  Laub,  the  violin 
virtuoso,  aided  by  Liebig's  orchestra,  Dretschock, 
the  pianist,  and  Fraulein  Hebbe,  a  young  Swedish 
singer.  Laub  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  vio- 
linists. In  the  general  estimation  he  bore  the  palm 
completely  away  from  Vicuxtcmps,  who  had  just 
been  giving  concerts  in  one  of  the  theatres,  not  only 
in  the  character  of  the  music  he  played,  but  in  the 
execution,  the  deep  feeling  and  beautiful  tone  of  his 
playing.  This  evening  the  grand  piece  was  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto,  the  others  show  pieces,  among  them 
a  prelude  by  Bach,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were 
not  mere  show  pieces.  Of  violinists  whom  I  h.ave 
heard  but  one  is  before  him,  Joachim.  Even  in  this 
case,  the  difference  — judging  from  recollections  now 
of  four  years'  standing  —  is  one  not  of  execution  but 
of  style  ;  Joachim's  style  being  of  the  grand  and  m.a- 
jestic  order,  Laub's  of  the  more  beautiful  and  elegant. 
Hence,  on  the  whole,  I  had  rather  hear  Joachim  play 
the  Concerto,  because  his  conception  of  it  happens  to 
please  my  taste  more  ;  others  would  prefer  Laub's. 
A  small,  quiet,  unpretending  man  is  Laub,  full  of 
music  and  transfusing  all  he  plays  with  his  own  feel- 
ing ;  his  tone  delicious,  his  execution  wonderful  ;  in 
all  respects  a  greater  player  than  I  have  ever  heard 
in  America.  Ho  has  had  offers  to  induce  him  to 
come  to  America,  but  none  ot  them  were  such  as  he 
could  accept  without  positive  loss,  since  a  few  months 
in  Russia  and  Holland  are  worth  more  to  him  than 
has  been  offered  for  a  year  in  our  country. 

Feb.  2.'5.  I  hear  from  Leipzig  that  several  Ameri- 
can students,  among  them  a  young  lady,  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Conservatory,  clioosing  the  loss  of 
the  tuition  (which  they  have  paid  for  a  year  in  ad- 
vance) rather  than  to  remain  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. I  can  of  course  record  no  ex  parte  statement 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  cannot  decide  as  to  the  wis- 
dom and  propriery  of  the  step  which  they  have  ta- 
ken ;  but,  granting  the  facts  as  represented  to  me, 
without  hearing  what  the  directors  have  to  reply,  it  is 
their  wisest  course.  Certainly  grave  charges  are 
made,  and  such  that  no  American  student  should 
come  there  to  the  school,  especially  a  young  lady, 
without  ample  inquiry  made  and  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer received. 

My  personal  observations  in  Leipzig  four  or  five 
years  ago  led  me  to  the  views  several  times  expressed 


in  Dwiij/it's  Journal,  that  a  young  man  or  woman, 
who  has  already  made  considerable  progress  in  music , 
would  do  better  in  all  respects  to  make  Berlin  his  o  r 
her  place  of  study;  while  for  quite  young  students, 
those  who  are  at  the  early  stages,  the  Conservatorium 
is  the  place  —  and  this  on  the  general  ground  of  the 
advantages  of  pursuing  a  general  course  of  study  in 
a  school  with  a  corps  of  teachers  over  private  instruc- 
tion ;  just  as  I  would  have  a  young  man  in  a  law 
school  a  few  terms  before  going  into  an  ofiice,  so  I 
would  have  a  beginner  m  music  in  a  music  school  at 
first.  I  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  young  men 
and  women  at  home,  who  think  of  coming  abroad  to 
study  music,  that  some  one  or  more  of  those  inter- 
ested, would  give  the  Journal  the  facts  in  the  case,  or 
at  all  events  their  statement,  and  thus  give  the  other 
side  an  opportunity  to  reply  if  thought  worth  the 
while.  For  any  young  man  or  woman,  who  leaves 
home  to  go  away  three  thousand  miles  and  spend  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  two  or  throe  years' 
time,  the  question  is  one  of  grave  importance. 

March  4.  In  leaving  Berlin  a  note  is  proper  as  to 
what  our  American  musical  students  are  doing. 
Paine  is  still  at  work  perfecting  him.self  in  organ 
playing  and  composition.  Howe,  of  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  after  overcoming  the  evils  of  acclimating  him- 
self to  wet,  gloomy,  disagreeable  winter  weather,  is 
taking  up  the  organ  with  the  energy  which  promises 
success  ;  and  Pease,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  is  making 
rapid  and  excellent  progress,  I  learn,  in  mastering 
the  pianoforte.  These  are  all  the  musical  students, 
whom  I  saw,  but  I  believe  the  number  is  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  spring.  A.  W.  T. 

Germany. 

Leipzig.— The  operas  performed  in  the  month  of 
January  were  :  Santa  Chiara,  by  the  Duke  of  Gotha ; 
"  Merry  wives  of  Windsor,"  Nicolai ;  "  Jewess," 
Ilalevy ;  Zauberflote,  Mozart ;  Prophile,  Meyerbeer  ; 
Frei/schiit:,  Weber;  Der  Templer  und  die  Jiidin, 
Marschner  ;  the  "  Vale  of  Andorr,"  Halevy  ;  Im 
Dame  Blanche,  Boieldieu  ;  Belmonte  und  Consianza, 
Mozart ;  Don  Juan,  Mozart ;  Undine,  Lortzing  ; — in 
all  12  operas  in  12  performances. 

Mme.  Biirde-Ney  sang  at  the  12th  Gewandhaus 
concert  a  scena  and  aria  by  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Lorelei  finale.  The  orchestral  pieces  were 
the  overtures  to  Leonore  (Beethoven)  and  to  the 
story  of  "  the  fair  Melusina  "  (Mendelssohn),  and 
Schumann's  first  .symphony  (in  B  flat) ;  also  a  con- 
cert piece  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  called  Friihlings- 
Botschaft  (Message  of  Spring),  by  Gade. 

In  the  14th  concert  the  selections  were  :  Symphony 
No.  12,  Hrfydn  ;  Adagio  and  Rondo  from  Chopin's 
E  minor  Concerto,  played  by  Friiulein  Jenny  Her- 
ing  ;  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  by  Schumann  ; 
Symphony,  No.  4,  Beethoven. — In  the  15th  Concert  : 
overture  (op.  115),  Beethoven  ;  Recitative  and  Aria 
from  Carafa's  Valet  de  Chambre,  and  Schubert's 
Wanderer,  by  Herr  Julius  Stcckhausen ;  Spohr's 
9th  violin  Concerto,  by  Herr  Lauterbach,  from  Mu- 
nich ;  Songs,  by  Robert  Schumann ;  and  Rubin- 
stein's "  Ocean"  symphony. 

Berlin. — At  the  last  symphony  concert  of  the  Roy 
al  band,  the  music  to  Orpheus  was  performed.  Not- 
withstanding the  favorable  manner  in  which  it  was 
received,  I  cannot  call  the  choice  judicious.  Gluck's 
music  is  always  beautiful,  but  the  scenic  effects  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Those  who  had  often  heard 
the  work  within  the  same  walls  in  its  entirety,  could 
not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  The 
whole  opera  would,  I  presume,  have  been  given,  were 
Mdlle.  Johanna  Wagner  not  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated from  taking  her  rote.  The  other  pieces  were 
Mendelssohn's  magnificent  overture  to  Riiy  Bias,  and 
Beethoven's  second  symphony.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  everything  was  superbly  executed.  With 
such  a  band,  and  Taubert  at  its  head,  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise. 

The  Dom-Chor  has  been  giving  three  extra  soirees, 
which  have  only  served  to  strengthen  my  opinion  as 
to  the  incomparable  excellence  of  this  renowned  body 
of  choristers.  The  chief  director  (Neithardt)  is  suf- 
fering from  severe  indisposition,  and  the  choir  may 
flatter  itself  that  its  second  director  (Herr  von  Hcrz- 
berg)  is  no  unworthy  substitute.  The  following  was 
the  programme  of  the  last  concert : — 

1.  Gloria Palcstrina. 

2.  Crucifixus Pule.'-trina. 

8.  Agnus  Dei Caldara. 
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4.  Sonata,  Op.  29,  G  major Beethoven. 

5.  Requiem  JSternam Nic.  Jomelli. 

6.  Motet J.  S.  Bach. 

7.  Chorale Melchlor  Frank. 

8.  Motet Schicht. 

9.  Sonata,  Op.  70  (Le  Retour  k  Paris) Dussek. 

10.  Ave  Verum Mozart. 

A  young  composer  had  just  been  introdneed  to 
the  public,  whcse  future  career,  if  rumor  is  to  be 
credited,  will  be  worth  looking  to.  He  is  called  Hein- 
rich  Bellerman,  son  of  the  professor  of  that  name. 
He  directed  a  number  of  his  own  compositions  in  the 
Sing-Akademie,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  setting  of 
Goethe's  Mahomed. 

More  important  for  the  musical  world,  however, 
than  Bellermann's  production,  is  Herr  Blumner's 
new  oratorio,  Abraham,  which  was  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  Thursday  last,  and  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated this  evening.  A  detailed  account  of  the  per- 
formance we  must  postpone  till  our  next,  and  will 
dismiss  it  now  by  saying,  that  it  has  been  unusually 
well  received ;  in  fact  the  critics  are  unanimous  in  its 
praise. 

At  the  Eoyal  Opera  nothing  new.  Graf.  Redern's 
Christine  was,  however,  given  on  Sunday,  for  the 
third  time,  with  the  substitution  of  Madame  Koster 
for  Mdlle.  Wagner  as  the  heroine.  The  change  has 
given  great  satisfaction  ;  and  will  in  all  probability 
save  the  opera  from  a  doom  we  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  does  not  deserve.  At  the  Victoria  Theatre, 
Mdlle.  Artot  continues  to  attract  full  houses.  11  Bar- 
biere  has  given  place  to  Rigohtto,  in  which  Signer 
Carrion  is  very  effective.  There  is  a  sad  want  of 
good  male  singers  at  the  opera,  particularly  of  tenors 
and  basses. —  Corr.  London  Musical  World,  March  8. 

Vienna. — Two  main  stays  of  sound  musical  taste 
in  this  city  are  the  "  Philharmonic  Concerts,"  and 
"  Hellmesberger's  Quartet  Soire'es."  The  latter  are 
said  to  be  models  in  their  kind,  both  in  selections  and 
in  execution.  The  Philharmonic  Concerts  are  given 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  under  Carl  Eckert's 
direction.  Their  selections  have  been  mainly  from 
well-known  classical  works,  as  symphonies  of  Mo- 
zart, Mendelssolin,  and  especially  Beethoven.  But 
Schumann,  says  the  Signale,  is  the  name  of  greatest 
musical  influence  in  Vienna, — Schumann,  who  20 
years  ago  was  only  known  there  as  the  husband  of  the 
wonderful  pianiste  Clara  Wieck.  The  programme 
of  the  third  Philharmonic  Concert  contained  Schu- 
mann's Overture,  Scherzo  and  Rondo,  op.  52  ;  and 
Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony.  Something  from 
Handel  was  to  he  given  the  next  time. 

Clara  Schumann  gave  three  subscription  concerts 
here  in  March.  She  is  still  as  uncompromising  as 
ever  in  the  classical  purity  of  her  programmes.  On 
the  first  evening  she  played  her  husband's  D  minor 
Trio  {with  Herren  Hellmesberger  and  Rover)  ;  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  in  C,  op.  53 ;  and  K.  Schumann's 
series  of  little  pieces  called  the  Carnr.vcd  (Scenes  mig- 
nonnes).  The  intervals  were  filled  up  by  songs  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  sung  by  Fraulein  Krauss. 

In  the  third  of  Herbeck's  "  Gesellschafts-Con- 
certs,"  Liszt's  Prometheus  Symphony  provoked  a 
warm  battle  between  the  clappers  and  the  hissers. 
The  most  opposite  thing  possible,  Mozart's  G  minor 

Symphony,  was  placed  in  the  same  programme 

Wagner's   "  Flying   Dutchman "    was   soon   to    bo 
brought  out  at  the  Court  theatre. 

London. 

Her  Majesty's  Tiieatee  was  to  open  with 
Italian  Opera  on  the  10th  of  April.  These  are  the 
attractions  held  up  in  the  manager's  prospectus  : 

_  Engagesients.— Mdlle,  Piccolomini  (her  fiirewell 
nights  previous  to  her  final  retirement  from  thestage). 
Mdlle.  Vaneri,  Madame  Laura  Baxter,  Mdlle.  Maria 
Brunetti  (from  the  Grand  Opera  Paris,  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country),  and  Madame  Alboni; 
Mdlle.  Lotd  della  Santa  (her  first  appearance  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre),  Mdlle.  Dell'Anese,  Mdlle.  Nardi, 
and  aiadamc  Maria  Cabel  (Prima  Ponna  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris)  ;  Madame  Borghi  Mamo 
(her  first  appearance  in  this  country,)  and  Mdlle. 
Titicns ;  Signor  Mongini,  Signer  Belart,  Signer 
Cersi,  Signor  Mercurial!,  Signor  Soldi,  Signor  Giug- 
lini,  Signor  Everardi  (of  the  Imperial  Italian  Operas 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petorsburgh,  his  first  appearance 
in  this  country),  Signor  Aldighieri,  Signor  Fellar, 
(his  first  appearance,)  and  Signor  Sebastiano  Ron- 
coni,  (of  the  Regio,  Turin,  La  Pergola,  Florence, 
&c.,) ;  Signer  Gossier,  Signor  Castelli,  and    Signor 


Vieletti.  Directors  of  the  music,  Composers  and 
Conductors — Mr.  Benedict  and  Signor  Arditi.  Prin- 
cipal Violins — Herr  Molique,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bla- 
grove.  Leader  of  the  Ballet — Signer  Bollilli  (Musi- 
cal Director  for  the  Theatre  Bologna.)  The  Military 
Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  D.  Godfrey.  Suggestiere— Signor  Fontana. 
Regisseur — Signor  Grua.  The  carefully  selected  and 
highly  trained  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Vaschetti.  The  Corps  de  Ballet  will  include  several 
additions  from  the  continental  theatres. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  produce 
during  the  season  the  following : — Weber's  grand 
romantic  opera  of  Oberon,  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  produced  on 
a  scale  and  with  a  completeness  worthy  of  this  great 
work.  The  minor  as  well  as  the  principal  parts  will 
be  effectively  filled.  The  scenery  and  dresses  are 
being  prepared  with  great  care,  and  will  present  fea- 
tures of  special  interest.  The  whole  will  be  produc- 
ed under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  J.  R. 
Planch^,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Libretto,  by  whom  sev- 
eral changes  and  modifications  have  been  made,  while 
the  whole  of  the  original  music  has  been  carefully 
preserved.  The  recitative  expressly  arranged  by  M. 
Benedict,  pupil  of  the  composer  of  this  great  work. 
Beethoven's  Mye/to, Leonora,  Mdlle.  Titicns.  Anew 
and  original  opera  by  Maestro  Campana,  in  which 
Mdlle.  Piccolomini  will  appear.  Rossini's  opera  of 
Otello. — In  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  Mme.  Borghi  Mamo,  at  the  Italian  Op- 
era in  Paris,  the  above  opera  will  be  produced  early 
in  the  season,  with  the  follomng  cast : — Otello,  Sig- 
ner Menginij  Rodrigo,  Signor  Corse;  Elmiro,  Sig- 
nor Vialetti ;  lage,  Signor  Everardi ;  Desdemona, 
Mme.  Borghi  Mamo.  And  about  the  middle  of 
May,  Rossini's  Semiramide,  with  the  following  pow- 
erful cast : — Semiramide,  Mdlle.  Titiens  (her  first 
appearance  in  that  character)  ;  Arsace,  Madame  Al- 
boni (her  first  appearance  this  season) ;  Idreno,  Sig- 
nor Belart ;  Oreo,  Signor  Vialetti ;  and  Assur,  Sig- 
ner Everardi.  Mozart's  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  with 
an  unprecedented  cast.  Also  Weber's  opera  of  Der 
Freischiitz,  in  which  Signor  Mongini  and  Mdlle.  Tit- 
iens will  sustain  the  principal  characters.  Mdlle. 
Brunetti  will  arrive  at  the  end  of  April,  and  make 
her  first  appearance  at  the  early  part  of  May,  in 
Verdi's  opera  of  Rigoletto.  Madame  Alboni  will 
make  her  first  appearance  about  the  middle  of  May, 
as  Arsace  in  Semiramide.  Mdlle.  Titiens  will  appear 
on  the  opening  night  Tuesday,  April  10,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Signor  Giuglini.  Madame  Borghi  Mame 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  on 
Thursday,  April  12,  as  Leonora,  in  La  Favorite. 
Madame  Marie  Cabel  (from  the  Imperial  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,)  will  appear  during  the  season  in  sev- 
eral of  her  fiivorite  characters.  The  season  will  com- 
mence en  Tuesday,  April  10,  when  will  be  performed 
(for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre)  Flotow's  admired 
opera  of  Martha.  Lionello,  Signer  Giuglini  (his 
first  appeanance  this  season) ;  Plumkett,  Signor  Via- 
letti ;  Lord  Tristano,  Signor  Sebastian  Ronconi ; 
Nancy,  Mdlle.  Vaneri ;  Lady  Henrietta,  Mdlle.  Tit- 
iens (her  first  appearance  this  season).  On  Thurs- 
day, April  12th,  La  Favorita.  Fernando,  Signor 
Giuglini ;  Alfonso,  Signer  Everardo  (his  first  ap- 
pearance) ;  Baldassare,  Signor  Vialetti ;  Leonora, 
Mdlle.  Borghi  Mamo  (her  first  appearance).  On 
Saturday,  14th  April,  will  be  performed  Verdi's 
opera  of  11  Trovatore,  Maurice,  Signor  Giuglini ; 
Ferrando,  [Signer  Vialetti ;  Conte  di  Luna,  Signor 
Aldighieri ;  Azucena,  Madame  Borghi  Mame  ;  Leo- 
nora, Mdlle.  Titiens. 

Royal  English  Opera. — The  season  closed 
with  March,  and  with  continued  success  of  Lurline. 
In  a  valedictory  address  ef  the  managers  (Louisa 
Pyne  and  Wm.  Harrison)  their  achievements  are 
summed  up  as  follows : 

"  In  three  seasons  we  have  produced  four  English 
operas  and  one  operetta  by  native  composers,  name- 
ly— The  Rose  of  Castille  and  Satanella,  by  Mr.  Balfe  ; 
Victorine,  hy  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon;  Romance,  hj  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie  ;  and  Lurline,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Wallace. 
Also  Martha  and  Dinorah,  and  a  repertoire  to  whose 
merits  the  public  approbation  has  been  the  best  test. 

"  Again  we  request  English  composers,  who  have 
works  complete,  or  in  a  state  of  preparation,  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  same,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
our  arrangements  accordingly. 

"  Wc  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
English  operatic  stage  the  following  English  artists  : 
Miss  Parepa,  Miss  Corelli,  Miss  Pilling,  Miss  Thirl- 
wall,  Miss  Fanny  Cruise,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Ferdin- 
and Glover  (an  artist  whose  love  we  much  deplore), 
Mr.  Patey,  Mr.  Grattan  Kelly,  Mr.  Wallworth,  Mr. 
Honey,  &c.,  &,c.  During  the  three  seasons  we  have 
expended,  for  artists,  authors,  rent,  &c.,  the  sum  of 
.£79,788. 
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Mdsio  Br  Mau,.— Quantities  of  Mu.sio  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  sapplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Though  I  sing.     (Tra  la  la.)  Gordigiani.  25 

One  of  Qordigiani's  popular  Neapolitan  Songs,  one  of 
the  songs  that  is  heard  sung  and  hummed  in  the 
streets  of  gay  and  sunny  Naples,  fuU  of  life  and 
mirth. 

The  Flowers.    Ballad.  Silcher.  25 

Adapted  to  the  beautiful  melody  of  "Loreley." 
Very  easy. 

God  bless  the  sailor  on  the  sea.  B.  Covert.  25 

Will  have  a  large  sale,  like  the  same  author's  fine 
song.  "  Jamie's  on  the  stormy  sea." 

This  heart  of  mine.  (Das  arme  Herz  )  Reichardi.  25 

A  gem.  This  is  a  song  of  that  class  which  Stigelli 
renders  so  finely. 

On  the  mountain's  airy  summit.  Kiklcen.  25 

A  joyous  melody  after  the  Tyrolean  pattern,  for 
voices  of  moderate  compass.  Will  do  for  very  young 
beginners. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river.  Seng  and 
chorus.  R.  S.  laylor.  25 

A  good  minstrel  song  with  an  effective  chorus. 

Across  there  at  the  window.  Song  with  Violon- 
cello (or  Flute  or  Violin  or  Cornet)  obligate. 

Mohring.  25 
A  charming  little  song,  first  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Harwood  at  Mr.  Eichberg's  concert  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  repeated  by  her  to-night  at  Zerrahn's  benefit. 
Just  the  thing  to  delight  everbody.  Easy  for  voice 
and  instruments. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Victory  Polka.  J.  Wright.  10 

Reminiscences  militaires.    Polka  brillante. 

C.   W.  Sanderson.  25 

Marion  Polka.  L.  0.  Emeison.  25 

Le  Billet  doux  Polka  Mazurka.  H.  Prince.  00 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.     Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  40 
A  charming  arrangement  of  Balfe's  popular  song, 
which  has  met  with  as  much  favor  in  England  as  the 
song  itself. 

Books. 

The  New  Germania.  A  collection  of  the  most 
favorite  Operatic  Airs,  Marches,  Polkas,  Waltz- 
es, Quadrilles,  and  Melodies  of  the  day.  Ar- 
ranged in  an  easy  and  familiar  style  for  four, 
five,  and  six  instruments.    By  B.  A.  Burditt.  1,25 

A  very  desirable  collection  of  instrumental  music  ; 
one  that  the  musical  community  have  long  required, 
and  one  for  which  the  thousands  of  small  bands  and 
amateur  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  be  very 
thankful.  The  Melodies  are  of  that  class  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  both  as  performers  and  lis- 
teners, at  once  adopt  as  their  own  and  stamp  as  "favo- 
rites." They  are  very  finely  arranged,  and,  ae  the  ti- 
tle indicates,  in  a  style  easy,  familiar  and  acceptable 
to  all.  Mr.  Burditt  'has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  best  Bands  in  this 
city,  and  as  a  composer  and  arranger  of  this  class  of 
music.  His  long  experience  has  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine correctly  as  to  what  was  wanted  in  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  how  it  was  wanted ;  he  has  therefore 
acted  understandingly  in  the  preparation  of  this  vol- 
ume. 
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Letters  on  Musical  Subjects. 

VI. 

Music  a  Language.  —  Sonata  nsr  E  flat 

BY  Beethoven. 

My  Dear  Friend,  —  In  my  last  letter  to  you  I 
made  the  statement,  that  music,  though  speaking 
to  our  feelings  directly,  without  the  aid  of  the 
understanding,  and  in  its  expression  not  necessa- 
rily following  a  logical  order,  (as  shown  in  the  G 
major  Sonata,  op.  14,  No.  2),  may  yet  depict 
emotions  in  an  order  s<J  logical,  that  the  under- 
standing may  reduce  them  to  words.  Such 
works  present  the  closest  union  of  the  feelings 
and  the  understanding,  and  by  thus  summing  up 
the  principal  and  ruling  powers  in  the  nature  of 
man,  show  us  the  Art  of  Music  in  its  highest  and 
ultimate  development. 

Such  a  work  we  have  in  the  E  flat  major  So- 
nata, op.  81,  by  Beethoven,  which  he  entitled 
"  Les  Adieux,  F Absence  el  le  Retour."  The  origin 
ot  it,  or  rather  the  time  and  ruling  events  in 
Beethoven's  life  leading  to  it,  are  not  known  to 
me.  But  the  meaning  is  nevertheless  clear, 
though  we  are  not  able  to  prove  how  the  work 
was  rooted  in  Beethoven's  life.  A  speedy  publi- 
cation of  his  life,  for  which  the  "  Diarist "  has 
been  collecting  materials  so  long  and  with  so 
much  indefatigable  zeal  might  help  us  to  find  out 
its  connection  with  Beethoven's  own  experience. 
Fortunately  we  do  not  need  such  an  explanation. 
The  poet  speaks  to  us  in  Nature's  own  tones,  un- 
mistakeably ;  and  our  sympathy  as  well  as  our 
understanding  are  equally  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beautiful  work. 

The  Sonata  opens  with  a  thoughtful  Adagio, 
two-four  time,  E  flat  major,  which  is  the  Intro- 
duction. Its  first  two  measures  contain  the  prin- 
cipal motives  of  the  first  and  second  movements 
of  the  Sonata.  The  first  three  tones  (in  the  in- 
tervals of  a  Third,  a  FIflh,  and  a  Sixth)  arc  the 
music  to  the  title  of  the  movement :  "  Lebeiuohl,'" 
fare  thee  well.  This  motive  we  shall  meet  fre- 
quently in  all  the  various  gradations  from  loving 
tenderness  to  bitter  anguish.  M  2  in  inversion 
we  shall  find  again  as  the  principal  motive  of 
movement  two.  This  introduction,  beginninnr 
cheerfully,  immediatelj'  changes  to  plaintive  ques- 
tions, as  if  the  loving  woman  were  asking  :  "  Must 
you  go ;  can  not  you  stay  with  me  here,  where 
arms  of  love  embrace  you  ?  "  It  closes  pianissi- 
mo. 

You  may  remember  an  engraving,  representing 
a  young  wife  tying  the  white  ribbon  around  the 
arm  of  her  Huguenot  husband,  who  is  about 
leaving  her,  never  to  return.  There  you  have 
these  IG  measures  represented  by  the  hand  of 
the  painter.  It  is  the  same  sad,  loving  face,  ten- 
derly looking  up  to  the  man  of  her  heart;  our 
poet  made  it  speak  her  love  and  anguish. 

In  the  first  two  measures  the  Allegro,  2-2  time, 
bursts  forth  in  bitter  grief,  calmed  down  in  trust- 
ing and  loving  chords  in  to  3  and  4.    Measures 


5 — 15  express  the  loving  emotions,  that  chase 
away  that  first  grief,  which  however,  is  to  return 
pi-esently.    M.   16 — 18  lead  to  a  mournful  duet 
of  the  lovers  which  in  both  parts  repeats  the  mo- 
tive first  of  the  introduction,  changing  in  m  30 — • 
33  to  assuring  tenderness.     Half  in   grief  and 
half  in  love  m  34 — 41  represent  the  mixed  feeling 
so  natural  at  parting,  and  in  m  42 — 49  the  part 
closes,  followed  in  50 — 53  by  that  first  motive 
leading  back  to  the  beginning.     After  the  repeti- 
tion follows  the  second  part,  m  54 — 95,  which  is 
shorter  than  usual,  and,  like  the  second  part  of 
the  last  movement,  quiet  instead  of  being  full  of 
motion  and  increased  life.     The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous.    With  artistic  taste  and  true  to  nature  the 
poet  here  represents  the  heighth  of  grief,  as  in  the 
last  movement  the  sum  of  bliss,  both  of  which 
are  silent,  by  soft,  sweet  sighs,  and  by  happiest, 
tenderest  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  embrace  o' 
each  other  in  the  last   movement.     Hence  the 
character  and  size  of  the  second  parts  of  both 
movements.     Thus  this  second  part  consists   of 
the   first  motive   accompanied    by  the   second, 
which   in   the   Introduction  and  in  the   second 
movement  is  so  expressive  of  grief  and  sorrow, 
mostly  on  diminished  seventh  chords.     Only  in 
measures  74  and  76  the  Soprano  sighs  out  a  sweet 
lament,  and  in  77 — 79,  diminishing  from  a  forte, 
the  single  assuring  phrase  in  this  part  occurs,  sim- 
ilar to  m  1 — 4.     The  rest  to  m  93  is  grief,  sigh 
ing,   almost   sobbing.     After   two   leading    over 
measures  the  third  part  repeats  the  first  to  m  147 
entire,  and  in  m  148 — 1G6   the  m  1 — 11  of  the 
same  part  come  in  again,  when  they  are  followed 
by  the  Coda  m  167 — 241.     The  violence, the  bit- 
terness, the  desolation  of  grief  are  yet  moderated, 
and  so  represented  in  this  movement,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  departing  friend.     And  the  painful 
emotions  are  charmed  away  by  the  hope  of  his 
return.     He  is  not  going  to  leave  forever ;  these 
eyes  shall  yet  rest  on  his  beloved  face,  these  arms 
shall  yet  embrace  the  dear  form,  this  heart  yet 
beat  against  the  heart  of  the  returning  friend. 
And  so  sweet   hope  mingles  with   the   parting 
"  Lebewohl,"  fare  thee  well.     This  the  Coda  says, 
when  that  first  motive  is  accompanied  by  cheer- 
ful, loving  runs  now  in  the  bass,  now  in  the  treble. 
The  pen  Jn"pairs  of  describing  all  the  shades  of 
feeling,  which  the  music  sings  out  in  most  perfect 
truthfulness.     Not  even  the  inspired  poet  were 
able  to  fill  us  with  those  emotions,  which  the  tones 
excite  in  every  sympathetic   heart.     And  thus, 
without   attempting   any   further   description,   I 
leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  feel  the  love 
and  the  sorrow,  the  doubts  and  the  assurance, 
which  the  tone-poet  sings  out  in  sweetest  tones, 
and  which  will  wake  an  echo  in  your  own  bosom. 
I  remark  in  conclusion,  that  Beethoven  with  per- 
fect   consciousness    and    fitness,    makes  strange 
chords  mingle,  as  those  farewells  mingle  in  one 
accent  though  uttered  by  two  voices.     You  will 
at  once  see  these  Dominant  and  Tonic  chords 
sounding  together  in  m  18 — 20.     Critics  (they 
severely  remarked  of  course  on  this  violation  of 
harmonic   laws,  when  the  work  was  first   pub. 


lished)  do  not  alwa3's  feel  the  truth  of  nature. 
The  feeling,  sympathetic  heart  does. 

It  would  be  equally  useless  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  second  movement  of  the  Sonata, 
headed,  "  Die  Ahwesenheil  (VAhsence)"  Andanle 
espressivo,  C  minor,  2-4  time.  It  is  not  even  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  two  elements  that  make  up 
the  movement,  utter  desolation  of  grief  and 
tenderest,  most  loving  remembrance  of  the  absent 
friend.  The  meaning  is  obvious.  And  yet  it 
takes  a  heart  well  skilled  in  bearing  ill,  a  heart 
that  had  to  suffer  bitterest  anguish  at  the  hands 
of  Fate,  a  heart  rich  in  experience  and  in  sor- 
rows, to  feel  all  the  grief,  all  the  love,  that  speak 
to  us  in  this  movement.  Alas  !  he  had  suffered 
much  himself  Alone,  with  his  soul  burning  with 
love  for  a  being,  he  might  call  his  own ;  alone, 
after  he  had  loved  so  deeply  and  tenderly,  with 
no  one  to  share  his  joys,  to  bear  his  troubles  with 
him :  a  lonely  man  and  well  versed  in  sorrows, 
he  might  write  such  a  lay.  Here  is  a  counterpart 
to  his  "  Adelaide  "  or  to  the  Allegretto  from  the 
eighth  Symphony.  In  m  1 — 36  those  contrasting 
emotions  are  described.  The  principal  motive  of 
the  movement  fills  the  m  37 — 42. 

These  last  six  measures  lead  over  without  a 
stop  to  the  last   movement   entitled  "  Das    Wie- 
dersehen    {Le  Re/nur)  "  in   6-8   time,    Vivacissi- 
mamenle   in  E  flat   major.      An   introduction  m 
1 — 10  ascending  and  descending  on  the  Domin- 
ant-seventh chord  in  quickest,  impetuous   runs 
filly  represents  the  whirl  of  an  overwhelming  joy 
at   meeting   again.      A  simple  motive  of  three 
notes  alternating  on  a  few  chords,  now  sung  by 
the   Soprano,  then  by  the   Basso,  the  latter  ac- 
companied by  a  graceful  figure  in  the  Soprano  in 
m  11 — 28  and  runs  on  the  Tonic  and  TJominant 
chords  in  m   29 — 36  picture  the  loving   joyous 
emotions  of  the  re-united  couple.      Short  tones 
on  two  chords  m,  37 — 44,  much  like  joy  too  full 
for  coherent  speech,  represent  the  feeling  natu- 
rally following  the  first  outburst  of  blissful  happi- 
ness, that  namely  of  half  doubtful,  half  assured 
certainty.      "  Is   it   you,   yourself  again  ?"  they 
seem  to  ask.      As  if  sobbing  with  very  bliss,  the 
Soprano  in  short  and  tender  cries  accompanies 
the  same  chords  in  m  45 — 52.      Here   a  melody 
of   simplest    structure,   counting   two   measures 
only,  enters,  which  represents  the  feeling  of  being 
one-in-one  again,  sweetly,   dreamily.       It   is   a 
duetto,  the  voices  proceeding  in  contrary  motion, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  trill  in  the  middle  in  m 
53 — 56.      A   cadence  on   quick   runs  m  57 — 60, 
leads  to  the  same  sweet  melody  7)i  61 — 64,  follow- 
ed by  the  same  cadence,  this  time  in  the  basso, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  phrase  calling  back  the 
tender  longings  of  the  time  of  separation  most 
feelingly,  m  69 — 72.     Four  measures,  melody  and 
harmony  the  same  as  in  those  sweet  measures  84 
and   85  from  "  Adelaide,"  on  the  words  :  "  One 
day,  O  wonder,  on  my  grave  a  flower  will  spring 
from  the  ashes  of  my  heart,"  follow,  an  expres- 
sion naturally  of  the  same  loving  emotions ;  and 
in  7)1  77 — 81  strong  runs  form  a  satisfactory  close 
to  the  first  part. 
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The  second  part  of  necessitj  assumes  a  more 
quiet  character,  since  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
this  movement  are  so  full  of  motion.  It  begins 
in  jii  83 — 88  with  similar  doubts  and  reassurance, 
as  we  found  in  m  37 — 44  of  the  first  part,  leading 
over  in  a  most  simple  and  loving  succession  of 
chords  m  89 — 94  to  the  same  sweet  melody  we 
found  in  the  first  part  7n  53 — 56.  In  vi  104 — 110 
the  second  part  closes  and  is  followed  by  the 
third,  which  in  more  animated  treatment  repeats 
all  of  the  first  part  torn  177.  In  this  m  the 
Coda  begins  poco  Andante,  repeating  in  m  177 — 
185  the  motive  of  m  11  in  various  harmonic 
changes,  simple  and  in  loving  Thirds;  m  186 — 
191  bring  a  variation  on  the  same  motive.  It  is 
a  thoughtful,  blissful  reverie  as  it  were  ;  and 
lovingly,  as  if  a  symbol  of  the  happy  reunion,  in 
contrary  motion,  yearning  for  each  other,  the 
chords  ascending  and  descending  towards  each 
other  in  Thirds  and  Fourths  pause  on  the  Dom- 
inant-seventh in  1^1  poco  rilardando,  vfhence  in 
the  original  quick  tempo  the  piece  comes  to  a 
happy  close  in  m  1 9  7. 

Here  we  have  a  poem  of  the  most  perfect  truth- 
fulness to  nature,  in  noblest  expression  describing 
a  'succession  of  emotions  as  they  necessarily  fol- 
low and  derive  from,  one  another.  So  two 
hearts  feel  in  actual  life  at  parting,  in  separation 
and  on  their  blissful  reunion  again.  There  is  a 
psychological  necessity  in  the  succession  of  those 
feelings ;  and  this  series  may  be  represented  in 
■words  or  it  may  form  a  subject  for  the  brush  of 
the  artist  or  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 

This  work  is  one  of  those,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  letter,  that  show  us  the  two  sides 
of  the  nature  of  man,  sentiment  and  understand- 
ing in  closest  transubstantiation,  in  oneness ;  one 
of  those  boundary  stones  of  the  Art,  to  overstep 
which  is  impossible. 

I  might  have  chosen  for  illustration  almost  any 
of  the  Quatuors  of  Haydn  and  one  of  the  last  by 
Beethoven ;  or  a  Symphony  by  Mozart,  such  as 
for  instance  the  lovely  first,  contrasting  it  with 
the  third  or  fifth  or  seventh  or  ninth  of  Beet- 
hoven. But  not  knowing  whether  they  would  be 
as  accessible  to  you  as  these  Sonatas,  I  made 
them  serve  my  purpose. 

In  the  next  letter  we  may  try  to  find  the  ele- 
mentary forms  made  use  of  to  express  a  senti- 
ment, and  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  to  find 
them,  to  make  them  apparent  to  the  eye  and 
through  it  to  the  understanding.  Meanwhile  I 
am,  as  ever,  your  friend,         G.  A.  Schmitt. 

Camh-idfje,  April  7ih,  1860. 


Review  of  Marx's  Beethoven. 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.) 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Lehen  und  Schaffen.  Hcraupfregebon 
Ton  Adolph  Bernhard  Marx.  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1859  Dn 
379, 339.  '  ^''' 

Beethoven  died  March  26,  1827,  and  thirty  years 
passed  away  without  any  satisfactory  biogvaphy  of 
him.  The  notices  and  anecdotes  of  Seyfried,  (1832,) 
Wegeler,  and  Eies,  (1S38,)  the  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended sketch  by  Schindler,  (1840,  second  edition 
1845,)  and  what  in  various  forms,  often  of  very 
doubtful  veracity,  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  per- 
iodical publications,  musical  and  other,  remained  the 
only  sources  of  information  respecting  tlie  great 
master,  and  the  history  of  his  works,  available  to  the 
public,  even  the  German  public.  Wegeler's  "  Notiz- 
en  "  are  indispensable  for  the  early  history  of  the 
composer;  Schindler's  " Biographie,"  for  that  of 
his  later  years.  Careful  scrutiny  has  failed  to  detect 
any  important  error  in  the  statements  of  the  former, 
or  m  those  of  the  latter,  where  he  professedly  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge.  Schindler  is  one  of  the 
best-abused  men  in  Germany,— perhaps  has  given 
sufficient  occasion  for  it,— but  we  must  bear  this  tes- 


timony to  the  value  of  his  work,  unsatisfactory  as  it 
is.  Seyfried  and  Eies  give  little  more  than  personal 
reminiscences  of  a  period  ending  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  before  they  wrote.  The  one  is  always 
careless ;  the  other  died  too  suddenly  to  give  his 
hastily  written  anecdotes  revision.  Both  must  be 
corrected  (as  they  may  easily  be,  but  have  not  yet 
been)  by  contemporaneous  authorities.  Their  errors 
are  constantly  repeated  in  tlie  biographical  articles 
upon  Beethoven  which  we  find  in  the  Kncyclopsedias, 
with-  one  exception,  the  article  in  the  "  Kew  Amer- 
ican," published  b}'  the  Appletons. 

A  life  of  Bectlioven,  founded  upon  a  careful  digest 
of  these  writers,  combined  with  the  materials  scatter- 
ed through  otlier  publications, — even  thougli  no  orig- 
inal researches  were  made, — was  still  a  desideratum, 
when  tlie  very  i-emarkable  work  upon  Mozart,  by  the 
Russian,  Alexander  Oulibichef,  appeared,  and  arous- 
ed a  singular  excitement  in  the  Gcrm.an  musical  cir- 
cles tlirough  the  real  or  supposed  injustice  towards 
Beethoven  into  which  the  hero-worship  of  the  author 
had  led  him.  We  had  hopes  that  now  some  one  of 
the  great  master's  countrymen  would  give  us  somc- 
tliing  worthy  of  him;  but  the  excitement  expended 
itself  in  pamphlets  and  articles  in  periodicals,  in 
which  as  little  was  done  for  Beethoven's  history  as 
was  effected  against  the  views  of  Oulibichef 

Another  Russian,  however,  Wilhelm  von  Lenz, 
came  to  the  rescue  in  two  works, — "  Beethoven  et 
ses  trois  Styles,"  (2  vols.  8vo.  St.  Petersburg,  1852,) 
and  "Beethoven,  cine  Kunststudie  "  (2  vols.  12mo. 
Cassel,  1855).  A  very  feeble  champion,  this  Herr 
von  Lenz.  The  first  of  his  two  works — in  French, 
rather  of  the  Stratford-at-Bow  order, — consists  prin- 
cipally of  an  "  Analyse  des  Senates  de  Piano  "  of 
Beethoven,  in  wliich  these  works  are  indeed  much 
talked  about,  but  not  analyzed.  The  author,  an 
amateur,  has  plenty  of  zeal,  bnt  unluckily,  neither 
the  musical  knowledge  nor  the  critical  skill  for  his 
self-imposed  task.  We  mention  this  book  only  be- 
cause the  second  volume  closes  with  a  "  Catalogue 
critique,  chronologique,  et  anecdotique,"  in  which 
the  author  has,  with  great  industry  and  care,  and  for 
the  first  time,  brought  together  the  principal  histori- 
cal notices  of  Beethoven's  works,  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  books  above  noticed  and  the  fifty 
quarto  volumes  of  the  "  Leipziger  Allgemeine  Mu- 
sikalisehe  Zeitung." 

The  first  volume  of  "  Beethoven,  eine  Kunst- 
studie" is  a  "Lebendes  Meisters,"  a  mere  sketch, 
made  up  from  the  same  works  as  the  "  Catalogue," 
with  a  very  few  addirions  irom  other  sources.  As  a 
biographer,  Lenz  fails  as  signally  as  in  his  capacity 
of  critic.  Much  original  matter,  from  one  living  so 
far  away,  was  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  he  has  made 
no  commendable  use  of  the  printed  authorities  which 
he  had  at  hand.  His  style  is  bombastic  and  feeble  ; 
there  is  neither  a  logical  nor  a  chronological  progress 
to  his  narrative ;  moreover,  he  is  not  always  trust- 
worthy, even  in  matters  personal  to  himself; — at  all 
events,  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  Mendelssohn,  at  the  house  of  Mos- 
eheles  in  London, — apropos  of  notliing, — has  called 
out  a  letter  from  the  latter  in  a  Leipzig  musical  jour- 
nal, in  which  the  whole  story  is  declared  to  be  with- 
out foundation.  In  our  references  to  Lenz,  wo  shall 
consider  his  "  Cat.alogue "  and  his  "  Leben  des 
Meisters  "  as  complements  to  each  other,  and  form- 
ing a  single  work. 

Lcnz's  "  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  Styles  "  was  avow- 
edly directed  against  Oulibichef,  and  called  out  a  reply 
from  that  gentleman,  with  the  title,  "  Beethoven,  ses 
Critiques  et  ses  Glossateurs,"  (8vo.  Paris  and  Leip- 
zig, 1857,)  in  which  poor  Lenz  is  annihilated,  but 
which  makes  no  pretensions  to  biographical  value. 
It  contains,  indeed,  a  sketch  of  the  master's  life  ;  it  is 
but  a  sketch,  so  highly  colored,  such  a  mere  painting 
of  Beethoven  as  he  existed  in  the  author's  fancy, — 
not  in  real  life, — as  to  convey  a  most  false  idea  of 
him  and  of  his  fortunes.  The  introduction  is  an 
admirable  sketch  of  the  pi-ogress  of  music  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  present  century, — a 
supplement  to  his  famous  view  of  modern  music  in 
his  work  upon  Mozart.  His  analyses  of  such  of 
Beethoven's  works  as  met  his  approbation  are  mas- 
terly and  unrivalled,  save  by  certain  articles  from  tlio 
pens  of  Hoffmann  and  our  own  writer  Dwight. 
With  the  later  works  of  the  composer  Oulibichef 
had  no  sympathy.  Haydn  and  Mozart  had  given 
him  his  standards  of  perfection.  We  can  forgive 
Beethoven,  wlien  at  times  he  rises  above  all  forms 
and  rules  in  seeking  new  means  of  expression ;  Ouli- 
bichef could  not. 

But  it  is  not  endless  discussions  of  Beethoven's 
works  whicli  the  public- at  all  events,  our  public- 
demands.  We  wish  his  biographv,— the  history  of 
his  life.  What  has  been  given  us  does  but  whet  the 
appetite.  We  wish  to  have  the  many  original  sour- 
ces, still  sealed  to  us,  explored,  and  the  results  of 


tills  labor  honestly  given  us.  None  of  the  writers 
above-mentioned  have  been  in  a  position  to  do  this, 
and  their  publications  are  but  materials  for  the  use  of 
the  true  biographer,  when  he  shall  appear. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  pleasure  as  great  as  it  was 
unexpected,  tliat  wc  saw,  some  months  since,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  They  now  lie  before  us.  We  have  giv- 
en them  a  very  careful  examination,  and  shall  now 
endeavor  to  do  them  full  justice,  granting  them  much 
more  space  than  has  yet  liecn  accorded  to  them  in 
any  German  publication  which  has  come  under  our 
notice,  because  out  of  Germany  the  reputation  of  the 
autlior  is  far  greater  than  at  home, — whether  upon 
the  old  principle,  that  the  "  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,"  etc.,  we  hope  hereafter  to  make  clear. 

Some  particulars  respecting  Dr.  Marx  may  find 
place  here,  as  proving  that  from  no  man,  perhaps, 
have  we  the  right  to  expect  so  much,  in  a  biography 
of  Beethoven,  as  from  him.  We  draw  them  mostly 
from  Schilling's  "  Encyclopiidie  der  gesammten  mn- 
sikalischen  Wissenschaft,"  Vol.  IV.,  Stuttgart,  1841, 
— a  work  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  our 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  this  work,  of 
which  Mozart  fills  eight  pages,  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  each,  Gluck 
six  and  a  quarter,  Meyerbeer  four,  and  Weber  four 
and  a  half,  Marx,  eighteen  years  since,  occupied  five. 

Adolph  Bernhard  Marx  was  born  at  Halle,  Kov. 
17,  1799,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  distinguished  mu- 
sicians of  recent  times,  is  of  Jewish  descent.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  his  native  city,  choosing 
the  law  for  his  profession,  but  making  music  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  leisure  hours, — tlie  well-known  con- 
trapuntist, Tiirk,  being  his  instructor  in  musical  the- 
ory and  composition.  "  He  [Turk]  soon  saw  whom 
he  had  before  him,  and  told  Marx  at  once  that  he 
was  born  to  be  a  musician."* 

Soon  after  finishing  his  legal  studies,  Marx  remov- 
ed to  Berlin,  as  the  place  where  he  could  best  enjoy 
the  means  of  artistic  culture.  "  For  one  quite  with- 
out fortune,  merely  to  live  in  a  strange  city  demands 
great  strength  of  character  ;  but  to  go  farther  and  fit 
one's  self  for  a  career  and  for  a  position  in  the  future, 
which  even  under  the  best  auspices  is  of  very  difficult 
attainment,  and  beside  all  this,  to  have  others  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  the  necessaries  of  life, — what 
a  burden  to  hear  !. . .  .By  a  very  intellectual  system 
of  instruction  in  singing  and  in  compositionj  and, 
at  a  later  period  (1824 — 31,)  by  editing  the 
'  Berliner  Allgemeine  Musik-zeitung,'  and  sev- 
eral theoretical  and  practical  musical  works,  he 
earned  the  means  of  subsistence.  Never  was  a 
periodical  more  conscientiously  edited.  It  was  for 
Marx  like  an  official  station,  and  his  seven  years  upon 
that  paper  were  in  fact  a  preparation  for  the  position 
of  Public  Teacher,  to  which  in  1830  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  the  University  at  Berlin,  after  having  declined 
a  judicial  position  offered  to  him,  with  a  fair  salary, 
in  one  of  the  provinces.  Honorably  has  he  since 
th.at  period  filled  his  station,  however  great  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  in  various  quarters  that  it 
should  not  be  said  of  him,  '  Virtus  post  num- 
mos ! '  "* 

"  The  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Music  Marx  received 
from  the  University  at  Marburg;  and  thereupon  (?) 
obtained  the  greatest  applause  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  part  strictly  scientific  for  the  musician,  and 
in  part  upon  the  history  of  music,  its  philosophy,  etc. ; 
also,  as  Music-Director  of  the  University,  he  has 
brought  (1841)  the  academic  choir  into  such  a  flou- 
rishing state,  both  as  to  numbers  and  skill,  as  to  be 
adequate  to  the  most  diflicult  music. "t 

Again  we  read, — "  Wo  remember,  that,  some  time 
since,  Fetis,  at  Paris,  pointed  oat  Marx  as  the  one 
who  had  introduced  the  philosophy  of  Kant  into 
music."  Were  this  so,  so  mucli  the  more  credit  to 
Marx,  who,  at  that  time,  we  are  informed,  had  never 
studied  the  works  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg, 
and  his  b.asing  music  upon  the  Kantian  pliilosophy 
is  therefore  but  a  proof  of  the  profundity  of  his 
genius. 

From  the  same  article  wo  extract  the  following 
list  of  his  productions: — 1.  A  work  on  Singing,  in 
three  parts ;  the  second  and  third  of  which  "  contain 
throughout  admirable  and  novel  remarks."  2. 
"Maigruss"  (Maygreeting).  "  This  pamphlet,  hu- 
morous and  delicate,  yet  powerfully  written,"  calls 
attention  to  certain  novel  views  of  its  author  in  re- 
gard to  music.  3.  Articles  in  the  "  Cacilia,"  a  mu- 
sical periodical.  4.  Essay  on  Handel's  works.  5. 
A  work  on  Composition.  6.  Several  biagraphies 
and  other  .articles  in  Schilling's  Encyclopasdia, — 
"indeed,  all  the  articles  signed  A.  B.  M."  7.  Edi- 
tions of  several  of  Bach's  and  Handel's  works.  To 
these  we  may  now  add  his  extensive  treatise  upon 
Musical  Science,  in  four  volumes,  his  "  Music  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  and  the  work  which  is  now 
before  us. 

'Article  in  Schilling.  flbid. 
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Of  musical  compositions  wo  find  the  following  no- 
ticed : — 1.  iSIusio  to  Goethe's  "  Jery  nnci  liiitcly," — 
witich,  in  theiitricnl  pnrliincc,  was  shockinfjly  ilai}in- 
ed ; — but  then  "  its  author  had  made  many  enemies 
as  editor  of  the  '  Musikalische  Zeitung,'  "  and  the 
singers  and  actors  embraced  this  opportunity  of  lo- 
vengo.  2.  Music  to  the  melodrama,  "  Die  Kache 
wartot,"  (Vengeance  waits,)  by  Willibald  Alexis, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Poland  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  fatal  Russian  expedition.  "  This  back- 
ground was  the  theme  of  tlic  music,  wliich  consisted 
of  a  little  more  than  the  overture  and  entr'actes,  but 
was  held  by  musicians  of  note  to  be  both  grand  and 
profound.  The  character  of  the  campaign  of  1812, 
especially,  was  given  in  the  overture  witli  terrible 
truth  of  expression.  Still,  however,  the  work  did 
not  succeed."  3.  "  Undine's  Greeting,"  text  by 
Fouque,  with  a  festive  symphony,  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  present  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Prussia.  This  was  also  damned, — -but  then, 
it  was  badly  executed  !  4.  Symphony, — "  The  Fall 
of  Warsaw," — still  manuscript.  "  The  music  paints 
most  touchingly  the  rash,  superficial,  chivalrous  char- 
acter of  tlie  Poles,  their  love  of  freedom  amid  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  their  terrible  fall  in  the  bloody 
defeat,  their  solitary  condition  on  strange  soil,  the 
awful  judgment  that  fell  upon  tliat  people."  Wo 
are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  Berlin  orcliestras  will  not 
play  this  work, — preferring  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven. 5.  A  Choral  and  Organ  Book, — "  one  of 
Marx's  most  interesting  works."  6.  "  Nahib," — a 
series  of  songs,  the  music  of  which  "  is  gentle,  ten- 
der, and  full  of  Oriental  feeling."  7.  "John  the 
Baptist,"  an  oratorio, — twice  performed  by  the  Uni- 
versity choir  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Berlin.  "  A 
great  chiirm  is  found  in  the  peculiar  sharpness  of 
characterization  which  distinguishes  this  music.  The 
solos  and  choruses,  being  held  throughout  in  spirited 
declamation, — the  music  not  being  aggravated  in 
conventional  tone-masses,  but  developed  vigorously 
after  the  sense  of  the  text, — are  distinguished  from 
those  in  the  works  of  recent  composers."  Unfortun- 
ately for  Mar.x,  the  public  ])referred  the  solos  and 
choruses  of  such  recent  composers  as  Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann  to  his.  A  few  songs 
and  hymns  completed  the  list  of  his  works  at  that 
time. 

"  At  present,"  (1841,)  says  our  authority,  "  Marx 
is  laboring  upon  an  oratorio,  '  Moses,'  for  which  lie 
long  since  made  studies,  and  which  in  its  profound 
conception  of  character  will  have  but  few  equals." 

The  "  Moses  "  was  long  since  finished,  and  was 
performed  in  several  places ;  but  the  public  has  not 
proved  alive  to  its  merits,  and  it  fares  no  better  than 
did  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  its  nonage. 

We  have  perhaps  quoted  somewhat  too  largely 
from  the  article  in  Schilling ;  but  have  thought  so 
much  necessary  to  give  the  reader  the  basis  of  the 
great  reputation  which  Marx  has,  particularly  in 
England  and  the  United  States ; — for,  singular  as 
the  fact  may  appear,  we  are  unable  to  recall  tlie  name 
of  any  young  composer  who  has  appeared  and  gained 
any  considerable  degree  of  success,  since  Marx  be- 
gan to  teach,  whom  he  can  claim  as  his  pupil.  Most 
of  the  younger  generations  are  from  the  schools  of 
Hauptmann,  Haupt,  Dchn,  the  Schneiders,  and  the 
Vienna  and  Prague  professors.  Marx's  reputation, 
then,  is  that  of  an  author, — a  writer  upon  music. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  worthy  of  mention  in 
regard  to  the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
which,  while  it  exhibits  the  modesty  of  Marx,- — mod- 
esty, tlie  ornament  of  true  greatness, — may  (or  may 
not)  add  weight  to  the  extracts  we  have  made  from 
it, — namely,  that  the  article  was  written  for  Schilling 
by  Marx  himself 

We  have,  then,  a  man  of  three-score  years,  whose 
youth  and  early  manhood  fell  in  the  period  of  Beet- 
hoven's greatest  efforts  .and  fame  ;  a  musician  by 
profession,  and  composer,  but,  through  "the  opposi- 
tion of  singers  and  musicians  and  tho  scandalous 
journalism  "  of  Berlin,  forced  from  the  path  of  com- 
position into  that  of  the  science  and  literature  of  tho 
art ;  for  thirty  years  lecturer  on  the  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  music;  professor  of  the  art  in  the  first  of 
German  universities,  a  position,  both  social  and  pro- 
fessional, which  gives  him  command  of  all  the  sour- 
ces of  information  ;  dweller  in  a  city  which  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  musical  libraries  in  the  world,  that, 
too,  in  which  tho  bulk  of  the  Beethoven  papers  are 
preserved, — a  city,  moreover,  in  which  more  than  in 
any  other  the  more  profound  works  of  the  master  are 
studied  and  publicly  performed.  Certainly,  from  no 
man  living  have  we  the  right  to  expect  so  mnch,  as 
biographer  of  Beethoven,  as  from  this  man. 

■VVe  have  no  extravagant  ideas  of  the  value  of  the 
so-called  Conversation-Books  of  Beethoven.  We 
are  aware  that  they  seldom  contain  anything  from 
the  hand  of  the  master  himself, — being  made  up,  of 
course,  of  what  people  had  to  say  to  him  ;  but  one 


hundred  and  thirty-eight  such  hooks — though  in  many 
cases  but  a  sheet  or  two  of  foolscap  doubled  together, 
generally  filled  with  mere  lead-pencil  scril)bliiig,  now 
by  his  brother,  now  by  the  nephew,  then  by  Schindlcr 
or  the  old  housekce|>cr,  upon  money  matters  and 
domestic  arrangements,  but  often  by  artists,  poets, 
and  literary  men,  not  only  of  Vienna,  but  in  some 
cases  even  from  England,  and  in  one  from  Amoi  ica 
— must  contain  a  great  mass  of  matter,  which  places 
onejamidst  those  byiwhom  the  master  was  surrounded, 
makes  one  to  "  know  his  goings-out  and  his  comings- 
in,"  and  occasionally  facts  of  high  importance  in 
the  study  of  his  character,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  spent  his  last  years.  For  some  twelve 
years  these  books  have  been  in  Berlin  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Marx.  The  numerous  tiles  of  musical  pe- 
riodicals and  the  mass  of  musical  biography  and  re- 
cent musical  history  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library 
must  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  writer  on  Beet- 
hoven,— a  value  which  Marx  must  fully  appreciate, 
both  from  his  former  labors  as  editor,  and  his  more 
recent  ones  as  contributor  of  biographical  articles  to 
Schilling's  Encyclopaedia. 

As  we  take  up  this  new  life  of  Beethoven,  then, 
the  measure  of  our  expectations  is  the  reputation  of 
the  author,  plus  the  means,  the  materials,  at  iiis  com- 
mand. And  certainly  the  first  impression  made  by 
these  two  goodly  volumes  is  a  very  favorable  one  ; 
for,  making  due  allowance  for  the  music  scattered 
through  them  with  not  too  lavish  a  hand,  by  way  of 
examples,  we  have  still  somesi.'c  hundred  solid  pages 
of  reading  matter, — space  enough  in  which  to  answer 
many  a  vexed  question,  clear  up  many  a  dark  point, 
give  us  the  results  of  widely  extended  researches, 
and  place  Beethoven  the  Man  and  tho  Composer  be- 
fore us  in  "  Leben  uud  Schaffen," — in  his  life  and 
his  labors. 

In  the  first  cursory  glance  through  the  work,  wo 
were  struck  by  an  apparent  disproportion  of  space 
allotted  to  different  topics,  and  have  taken  some  pains 
to  examine  to  how  great  an  extent  this  disproportion 
really  exists.  We  find  that  in  the  first  volume,  four 
works, — the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Symphonies 
and  the  opera  "  Leonore  "  or  "Fidelio  "  occupy  1.36 
of  the  375  pages  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  other  five 
Symphonies  and  the  "  Missa  Solemnis  "  fill  out  123 
of  the  330  pages.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  works 
of  Beethoven  which  have  Opus  numbers — not  to 
speak  of  the  others — amount  to  137,  and  that,  in 
some  cases,  three  and  even  six  compositions,  so  im- 
portant as  the  Rasoumowsky  Quartets,  for  instance, 
are  included  in  a  single  Opus,  the  disproportion  really 
appears  very  great.  We  notice,  moreover,  that  just 
those  works  which  are  most  familiar  to  the  public, 
which  have  for  thirty  years  or  more  been  subjects  of 
never-ending  discussion,  and  which  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose  might  be  dismissed  in  fewest  words,— 
that  these  are  tho  works  which  occnpyso  much  space. 
What  is  there  so  new  to  be  said  of  the  "Heroic 
Symphony"  that  fifty  p.ages  should  be  allotted  to  it, 
while  the  ballet  "  Prometheus,"  still  strange  to  near- 
ly every  reader,  should  be  dismissed  in  three  f 

We  find  it  also  somewhat  remarkable  that  Marx 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  his  own  notions  of  musi- 
cal form  to  the  extent  of  nineteen  pages,  (Vol.1, 
pp.  79  et  scq.,)  preparatory  to  his  discussion  of  the 
greater  works  of  the  master,  and  yet  is  able  to  con- 
dense the  history  of  Beethoven's  first  twenty-two 
years — the  period,  in  our  view,  the  most  important 
in  making  him  what  he  was — in  sixteen  !  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  this  out  farther,  and  only  add, 
that,  were  this  work  a  mere  catch-ponny  affair  by  an 
unknown  writer,  we  should  suspect  him  of  "  draw- 
ing out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  "  on  topics  where 
materials  are  plenty  and  talk  is  easy,  in  preference 
to  the  labor  of  original  research  on  points  less 
known. 

In  reading  the  work  carefully,  two  points  strike  us 
in  relation  to  his  printed  authorities :  first,  that  the 
list  of  those  quoted  by  Lenz  in  his  "  Catalogue  " 
and  "  Leben  des  Meisfers "  comprises  nearly  all 
those  cited  by  Marx  ;  the  principal  additions  being 
the  works  of  Lenz,  Oulibichef,  and  A.  B.  Marx, — 
the  latter  of  which  he  exhibits  great  skill  in  finding 
and  making  oppoi'tunities  to  advertise ; — and  sec- 
ondly, that,  where  the  Russian  writer,  through  hasto, 
carelessness,  or  tho  want  of  moans  to  verify  facts 
and  correct  errors,  falls  into  mistakes,  the  Berlin 
Professor  generally  agrees  with  him.  As  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  gentleman  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years  "writes  himself,  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quit- 
tance, or  obligation,"  Extraordinary  Professor  of  a 
great  German  University,  should  simply  adopt  the 
labors  of  an  obscure  Russian  writer  without  acknow- 
ledgment, we  can  only  suppose  these  resemblances  to 
be  coincidences.  These  coincidences  aro,  neverthe- 
less, so  numerous,  that  we  may  say  in  general,  what 
Lenz  knew  of  the  history  of  the  man  Beethoven  and 
his   works  is  known  to  Marx, — what   was  unknown 


to  tlio  former  is  equally  unknown  to  tho  latter. 
Marx,  however,  occasionally  quotes  passages  from 
Schindlcr,  Wegeler,  and  Ries  at  length,  to  which 
Lenz  only  gives  references.  We  will  note  a  few  of 
the  coincidences  between  the  two  writers. 

Here  is  the  first  sentence  of  the  biography  : — 

"  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born  to  his  father,  a 
singer  in  tlie  chapel  of  the  Klevtor  AJrjx  Franz,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  Dec.  17,  1770."  (Marx,  Vol.  I. 
p.  4.)  Beethoven  was  fourteen  years  old  when  this 
Elector  came  to  Bonn.  Max  Franz  is  confounded 
with  Max  Fricdrich, — a  singular  mistake,  since  Weg- 
eler writes  the  name  in  full.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
typographical  error,  or  a  lapsus  penna:  on  the  part  of 
Marx.  We  give  him  all  the  benefit  of  the  doubt; 
but,  unluckily,  we  read  on  p.  12,  that  the  Arch 
bishop,  "  brother  of  Joseph  II.,"  called  the  Pro- 
testant Ncefe  from  the  theatre  to  the  organ-loft  of 
the  Electoral  Chapel, — this  appointment  having  in 
fact  been  made  four  years  before  the  "  brother  of 
Joseph  II."  had  aught  to  do  with  appointments  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Lenz  confounds  the  two 
Electors  in   precisely  the  same   manner. 

Both  Lenz  and  Marx  (p.  9)  relate  the  old  explod- 
ed story  of  the  child  Beethoven  and  the  spider.  Tha 
former  found  it  in  the  "  Lei])ziger  Allgcmcine  Mu- 
sikalischo  Zeitung,"  and  probably  had  not  authori- 
ties at  hand  to  correct  it.  Had  Mar.x  sent  to  tho 
Library  for  Disjouval's  "  Arachnologie,"  the  work 
which  he  gives  as  his  authority,  he  would  have  found, 
that,  not  Beethoven,  but  the  French  violinist  Ber- 
thaume,  ^^as  the  hero  of  the  anecdote,  as,  indeed,  is 
also  related  in  Schilling's  Encycloposdia,  not  many 
pages  after  Mar.x's  own  article  on  Beethoven  in  that 
work. 

That  Lenz  should  misdate  Beethoven's  visit  to 
Berlin  is  not  strange  ;  that  Marx,  a  Berliner,  should, 
is.  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that  Lenz  knows  nothing  of 
Beethoven's  years  of  service  as  member  of  the  Elec- 
toral orchestra  at  Bonn ;  but  how  Marx  should  have 
overlooked  it,  in  case  he  has  made  am/  researches 
into  the  composer's  early  history,  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 

Schindlcr  has  mistaken  tho  date  of  certain  letters 
written  by  Beethoven  long  before  he  had  any  person- 
al intercourse  with  him,  the  notes  to  Julia  Guicci- 
ardi,  which  he  dates  1806.  Both  Lenz  and  Marx 
follow  him  in  the  date;  both  quote  Beethoven's 
words,  that  the  lady  in  question  married  Count  Gal- 
lenbcrg  before  the  departure  of  the  latter  to  Italy  ; 
both  coincide  in  overlooking  the  circumstances  re- 
lated in  the  "  Leipziger  Allgemeine  Musikaliseho 
Zeitung,"  that,  before  June,  1806,  a  grand  perform- 
ance of  music,  composed  and  directed  by  Gallenberg, 
took  place  at  Naples  in  honor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  ; 
proof  sufficient  th.at  Beethoven  could  not  in  July  of 
that  year  have  addressed  the  lady  in  these  terms  : 
"  Mei'n  Engcl,  mein  Alles,  mein  Ich !" 

Both  Marx  and  Lenz  relate  the  following  anecdote. 
Haydn,  meeting  Beethoven,  praised  the  Septet  of 
the  latter  ;  upon  which  the  young  man  exclaimed, 
deprecalingly,  "  Ah,  it  is  far  from  being  a  '  Crea- 
tion ' !  "  'I'o  which  Haydn  replied,  "  Tliat  you 
could  not  have  written,  for  you  are  an  atheist !" 

That  the  absurdity  of  niaking  Beethoven,  then  a 
man  of  thirty  and  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  com- 
mon sense,  hint  at  any  comparison  of  a  piece  of 
ch.ambcr-music  with  one  of  the  grandest  of  oratorios, 
and  that,  too,  to  the  author  himself,  should  not  have 
struck  Mar.x,  is  strange ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  ho  has  not  met  with  the 
correction  of  the  story,  by  the  late  Alois  Fuchs  of 
Vienna. 

In  fact,  the  ballet  "  Prometheus,"  in  which  tho 
progress  of  man  from  a  state  of  rude  nature  to  the 
highest  culture  and  refinement  is  depicted,  and  the 
"  Creation,"  were  both  given  for  the  first  time  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The  aflinity  of  the  sub- 
jects is  clear,  and  the  remark  of  the  younfj  man, 
"  Ah,  dear  papa,  it  is  far  from  being  a  '  Creation  '!  " 
is  only  natural.  "  No,"  said  Haydn,  "  it  is  indeed 
not  a "'  Creation,'  nor  do  I  think  its  author  will  ever 
reach  that !" 

In  tho  dates  given  by  Marx  to  Beethoven's  com- 
positions he  generally  coincides  with  Lenz,  in  his 
"  Cat.ilogue,"  particularly  when  tho  latter  is  wrong, 
and  when  he  differs  from  him,  he  is  as  apt  to  bo 
wrong  as  right.  Any  person  who  has  both  works  at 
command  may  easily  verify  this  remark. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  point. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Vienna,  March  22.  —  A  few  days  since  I  had 
what  may  be  called  a  musical  holiday.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  was  at  the  room  of  one  of  the  finest  pianists  of 
Vienna,  although  he  does  not  set  himself  up  .as  a  vir- 
tuoso.    Some  members  of  the  great  orchestra  were 
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there  and  the  business  was  to  try  a  few  pieces  of 
chamber  music  and  select  one  for  a  concert.  Of  the 
pieces  played,  one  is  well  worth  attention  by  our 
Quintette  club,  if  still  unknown  in  Boston.  It  is  a 
Quintet  for  Pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  con- 
trabass, by  Schubert,  op.  114.  The  first  movement 
is  not  remarkable,  thougli  good  ;  the  second  is  an 
Andante,  not  very  deep  or  grand,  but  of  exceeding 
beauty  ;  the  third  a  very  fine  Scherzo  ;  fourth,  varia- 
tions on  the  "  Forelle,"  exquisite  ;  the  finale  (Allegro 
giusto)  a  worthy  close  to  the  work.  Schubert's  foult 
of  spinning  out  his  movements  too  long  for  the  musi- 
cal idea  contained  is  not  at  all  prominent  in  this 
work,  which  is  one  that  I  think  would  become  a  favo- 
rite —  perhaps  already  is  —  in  Boston. 

At  midday  I  went  to  the  opera  house  to  hear  Han- 
del's "  Israel  in  Egypt."  The  choir  was  piled  up  on 
the  stage ;  the  huge  orchestra,  nearly  all  string  instru- 
ments, in  the  usual  place.  Where  I  sat  the  chornses 
sounded  smothered  and  dead  ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  I  could  fully  sympathize  with  an  Amcjican 
friend  who  now  heard  an  oratorio  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  whose  voice  choked  and  tears  ran,  as 
he,  in  the  intervals,  endeavored  to  express  his  feel- 
ings at  the  effect  of  those  mighty  combinations  of 
tones.  Tne  choruses  were  sung  by  a  young  society, 
which  has  not  yet  attained  full  command  of  such  mu- 
sic—  but  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  it  caused  "my 
soul  to  monnt  upon  the  wings  of  eagles."  Argue  as 
the  Bachists  may,  Handel  and  Beethoven  are  still  for 
me  the  two  greatest  of  all  the  composers. 

In  the  evening,  at  Herr  Ferdinand  Luib's,  I  heard 
the  little  Julia  Swoboda,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken,  play  the  pianoforte  again.  She  is  so  small 
that  she  has  to  rest  her  feet  upon  a  stool  when  play. 
ing.  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Wessely  the  question 
whether  her  great  execution,  her  power  and  delicacy, 
her  musical  conception  of  the  works  played,  or  her 
extraordinary  memory,  is  her  strong  point,  and  we 
were  alike  unable  to  decide  the  problem.  Of  the 
pieces  which  she  played  us  from  memory,  I  remem- 
ber Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  27,  No.  1,  his  Polonaise, 
op.  89,  a  Gigue  by  Mozart  and  one  by  Bach,  an  Al- 
legro by  Handel,  Schumann's  piece  "Am  Abend," 
and  two  beautiful  pieces  in  modern  style  by  a  young 
composer,  Jungmann,  who  was  presnt,  viz.,  a  "  Gra- 
cioso"  and  "Spanier  Handclien."  These  are  all  I  re- 
member. Then  we  had  divers  things  for  four  hands, 
and  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  E  flat  Concerto 
for  pianoforte.  For  this  latter  the  little  girl  had  the 
notes  before  her,  but  seldom  looked  at  them.  I  ad- 
vised Mr.  L.  to  pay  Boston  and  New  York  a  visit 
with  her  —  which  I  certainly  should  not  do  if  she 
had  nothing  but  mechanical  dexterity. 

Two  or  three  years  since  this  Journal  contained  a 
notice  of  Michael  Glinka's  death.  Oulirichef 
thus  speaks  of  him  and  of  his  Russian  opera. 

"  Der  Fretjschiitz  filled  our  young  ("Russian)  musi- 
cians wtth  enthusiasm,  and  our  first  operas,  a  medley 
of  devil  scenes  and  popular  melodies,  were  the  prelude 
to  the  master  work  of  Michael  Glinka,  "  Life  for  the 
Czar,"  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  our  centu- 
ry, as  I  dare  believe,  and  in  general  one  of  the  most 
important  forward  steps  in  dramatic  music.  In  this 
work  it  was  not  alone  his  purpose  to  combine  the 
dramatic  and  popular  song,  as  "Weber  bad  done, 
without  melting  the  two  into  one,  but  to  cliaracterize 
two  different  nations  in  giving  the  melodies  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  even  in  the  most  afl^ectingly 
tragic  situations,  their  proper  polish  and  Russian  col- 
oring. This  is  a  problem,  which  at  the  time  when  I 
was  engaged  upon  my  Life  of  Mozart,  I  considered 
incapable  of  solution,  and  yet  Glinka  has  solved  it 
with  a  talent  and  happy  result,  all  the  more  extraor- 
dinary because  no  one  had  written,  who  in  any  re- 
spect can  be  considered  as  his  model.  The  work  is 
therefore  a  new  creation  and  its  author  a  genius. 
The  Russian  composer  never  reached  his  brilliant 


success  by  following  the  steps  of  Weigl  in  his  "Swiss 
Family ;  "  means  insignificant  in  their  nature  were 
intolerable  to  his  artistic  soul,  and  little  events  could 
have  found  no  proper  place  in  the  grand  framework 
of  his  plan.  On  the  contrary.  Glinka  chose  the 
broadest  forms  of  modern  music,  and  proved  himself 
equally  great  as  a  melodist,  instrumentist  and  contra- 
puntist ;  and  in  all  showed  himself  more  thoroughly 
a  Russian,  than  any  other  on  our  stage  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  our  national  music  was  adequate  to  the  his- 
toric grandeur  of  the  nation  and  the  moral  greatness 
of  the  people." 

This  passage  is  from  Onlibieheff  s  work  on  Beetho- 
ven, which,  though  very  interesting  reading,  gives  a 
shockmgly  distorted  view  of  the  great  German  com- 
poser, both  in  his  character  and  his  history. 

A.  W.  T. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

No.  76. 
Tlie  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  August  4th,  1770. 

I  shall  be  surprised  if  my  illness  costs  me  less  than 
20  ducats,  if  it  is  even  as  little.  With  the  help  of 
God,  if  one  keeps  one's  health  let  the  devil  take  the 
money !  Mislinetscheck*,  who  has  just  paid  us  a 
visit,  "has  the  first  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1772,  to 
do  at  Milan. 

P.  S.  of  Wolfgang. — I  am  truly  sorry  for  poor 
Martha,  who  still  continues  ill,  and  I  pray  every  day 
for  her  return  to  health  ;  tell  her  from  me  not  to  agi- 
tate herself,  and  to  eat  a  great  many  salt  things. 
Apropos !  Have  you  given  my  letter  to  Robini  ? 
You  have  said  nothing  about  it;  when  you  see  him 
tell  him  he  has  quite  forgotten  me.  I  cannot  write 
better  than  this,  as  my  pen  is  made  for  making  notes, 
not  for  letters.  I  have  got  fresh  strings  to  my  vio- 
lin, and  I  play  every  day.  I  only  tell  yon  this  be- 
cause my  mother  wished  to  know  if  I  still  played  on 
the  violin.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  going  alone  at 
least  six  times  to  different  churches,  and  assisting  in 
some  magnifieent  ceremonies.  Meanwhile  I  have 
already  composed  four  Italian  symphonies,  besides 
five  or  six  songs,  and  a  motet. 

Does  your  M.  Balordo  come  often  ?  and  does  he 
still  honor  you  with  his  mteresim^  discourses?  and 
Monsieur  Charles  Noble,  of  Vogt,  does  he  still  con- 
descend to  listen  to  your  insupportable  voices  ?  Tell 
Mr.  Schidenhofen  to  help  him  often  to  compose  min- 
uets, or  else  he  shall  have  no  more  bons-bons.  My 
dnty  would  be,  if  I  had  time,  to  inflict  on  MM.  de 
Moelle  and  Schidenhofen  a  letter,  but  I  have  not  a 
minute  to  spare.  I  pray  them  then  to  excuse  me, 
and  reserve  myself  the  honor  for  another  time.  My 
sole  amusement  consists  in  the  somersaults  I  permit 
myself  from  time  to  time.  Italy  is  a  country  for 
making  one  sleep,  and  one  always  feels  sleepy  in  it. 

No.  77. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

A  Countrij  House  near  Bologna,  Aug.  Wih,  1770. 

We  are  livirtg  here  in  the  house  of  the  Marshal 
Piillavieini  in  a  most  princely  manner ;  we  have  a 
valet  and  a  footman  always  at  our  orders  ;  the  first 
sleeps  in  our  ante-chamber,  so  as  to  be  always  with- 
in call ;  we  have  the  coolest  rooms  next  the  Sola  ier- 
rena.  The  young  Count,  who  is  exceedingly  well 
brought  up,  and  has  much  talent,  is  the  best  of  friends 
with  Wolfgang,  who  loves  him  tenderly.  They 
never  allow  me  to  stand,  they  insist  on  my  being 
seated  on  one  chair,  with  my  leg  supported  on  an- 
other. Indeed,  to-day,  in  the  chapel,  during  mass, 
which  is  performed  every  day  at  noon,  two  chairs 
had  been  thus  arranged  for  me.  The  young  count, 
who  is  only  the  same  age  as  Wolfgang,  is  already 
Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  assists  in  the 
mass,  after  which  they  say  the  chaplet,  the  litanies, 
the  S.ilve  Kegina,  and  the  De  Profundis. 

Wolfgang  goes  out  in  the  carriage  with  the  old 
countess  and  her  son,  I  with  the  old  count.  We 
shall  stay  here  until  my  leg  is  quite  healed. 

No.  78. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  Aug.  21st,  1770. 

We  are  still  in  the  country,  at  the  Croce  del  Bi'acco, 

which  belongs   to  the  Count  Bolognetti,  but  which 

has   been   rented  of  him  for  several  years  by   Count 

Pallavicini.      The  30th  they  will  celebrate  in  a  mag- 

*Coraposer  born  near  Prague  in  1737.  and  that  the  Italians 
called  It  Boemo.  He  died  in  llomeih  1781.  after haTing strug- 
gled against  poverty  a  long  time.  He  only  received  fi-om  his 
operaa  50  to  60  sequins,  that  is  about  16  pounds. 


nificent  manner  the  annual  fete  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Bologna ;  there  will  be  high  mass,  ves- 
pers, &c. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — I  am  still  living,  and  al- 
ways gay  ;  to-day  I  liad'a  wish  to  ride  on  a  donkey  ; 
it  is  the  f:\shion  in  Italy,  so  consequently  I  thought  I 
must  try  it.  We  have  the  honor  of  knowing  a  cer- 
tain Dominican,  who  passes  for  a  saint ;  as  for  me  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  because  I  see  him  take  at 
breakfast,  first  a  good  cup  of  cliocolate,  and  then  on 
the  top  of  that,  a  large  glass  of  Spanish  wine.  I 
have  had  the  lionor  of  eating  in  the  company  of  this 
saint,  who,  besides  drinking  freely  during  the  repast, 
finished  it  up  with  a  large  glass  of  the  strongest  wine, 
two  good  slices  of  melon,  peaches,  pears,  five  caps  of 
coffee,  a  plate  of  little  cakes,  and  a  lemon  ice.  Per- 
haps he  did  all  this  on  a  system  of  "  mortification," 
but  yet  I  should  have  some  trouble  to  believe  that ; 
it  would  be  too  much  at  a  time,  and  then,  besides  his 
dinner,  ho  takes  too  good  care  of  his  supper. 

No.  79. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  Aug  25th,  1770. 
We  are  still  in  the  country !  We  have  a  Domini- 
can friar  here,  who  is  a  German  (from  Bohemia), 
which  has  enabled  us  to  perform  our  devotions  in  the 
parish  church  ;  we  have  confessed,  taken  the  com- 
munion, and  made  a  little  pilgrimage  to  the  cross  to- 
gether. At  noon  we  were  at  mass  in  the  chapel  in 
the  castle.  You  may  certainly  prepare  two  beautiful 
golden  relic  boxes  ifor  your  husband  and  son,  as  we 
shall  certainly  be  saints  by  the  time  we  come  back. 
My  friends  must  forgive  me  for  being  such  a  poor 
coiTespondent.  To  give  credit  is  not  to  cancel  a 
debt — better  late  than  never — are  two  proverbs  that 
come  as  excuses  for  my  idleness ;  and  then,  in  trav- 
elling, one  has  a  thousand  things  to  occupy  one's 
time.  My  books  and  my  collection  of  music  are 
most  notably  augmented.  Everything  is  getting  too 
small  for  Wolfgang ;  the  silk  rolled  round  his  diamond 
ring  has  been  unwound,  only  a  little  wax  remains  ; 
his  limbs  have  become  larger  and  stronger ;  he  no 
longer  has  any  voice  for  singing,  neither  high  notes 
or  low  ones,  not  even  five  pure  notes.  This  vexes 
him,  because  he  can  no  longer  sing  his  own  composi- 
tions, which  he  was  very  fond  of  doing. 

No.  80. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  September  1st.,  1770. 
Still  in  the  country  !  'The  30th  we  heard  the  high 
mass  and  vespers  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  at 
which  ten  maestros  had  worked.  The  Kyrie  and 
the  Gloria  were  by  one,  the  Credo  by  another,  and  so 
on  ;  each  composer  superintended  his  own  work  ;  but 
to  do  that,  one  mast  be  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

No.  81. 
77ie  S.ime  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  Septemher  Sth,  1770. 
Do  not  forget  to  tell   me  about   the  ecclesiastical 
council  who  have  arrived  in  Salzbourg ;  of  whom  this 
congress  is  composed,  and  where  it  is  held.      If  yon 
do  not  know,  ask  of  one  another. 

We  shall  soon  leave  for  Milan.  As  we  have  not 
been  able  to  go  to  Leghorn,  I  shall  make  a  little  ex- 
cursion from  Milan  to  the  Borromean  Islands,  which 
are  quite  worth  visiting. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — I  add  a  few  words  to  ac- 
complish my  duty — tell  me  to  what  brotherhood  I 
belong,  and  what  are  the  prayers  I  have  to  say.  I 
am  reading  at  tliis  moment  the  second  volome  of 
Telemachns. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ttsira!  Corrtspnhnct. 


Vienna,  Jan.  —  The  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays  I  have  just  spent  with  dear  friends  in  Berlin 
and  in  Dresden,  and  have  by  this  opportnnity  heard 
the  renowned  Berlin  and  Dresden  operas  and  con- 
certs; of  course  to  a  very  limited  extent,  yet  that  lit- 
tle will  I  chronicle.  Here  in  Vienna,  the  cradle  of 
music  and  of  musicians,  we  are  continually  told  that 
one  must  go  to  Berlin  to  hear  good  music  well 
played  and  sung ;  the  taste  of  the  Viennese  is  low 
and  the  standard  of  the  musicians  accordingly.  I 
was  curious  to  see  and  hear  in  the  great  Prussian  cap 
ital. 

Christmas  evening  we  went  to  the  very  handsome 
opera-house,  to  hear  Don  Juan  ;  for  though  we  were 
warned  that  the  singers  were  old  and  pretty  poor,  we 
still  thought  that  this  great  opera  would  offer  snffi- 
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cient  enjoyment,  through  its  orchestral  music,  its  con- 
certed pieces  and  its  choruses,  in  short  through  its  in- 
trinsic beauties.  You  will  hardly  believe  that  wo 
liad  a  very  stupid  time,  yawned  and  longed  to  go 
away.  I  think  Taubekt,  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much,  directed  ;  but  if  not,  Dokn,  tho  other  Kapell- 
meister, is  also  renowned.  The  orchestra  played  and 
the  singers  sang  and  the  leader  led,  but,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  they  performed  their  parts  with  as 
little  life  and  feeling  as  is  possible.  The  orchestra 
had  not  a  piano  or  a  foHe  apparently ;  nothing  was 
shaded,  no  diminuendo  or  crescendo  was  to  be  heard  ; 
the  leader  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  sleep  ;  the 
choruses  and  concerted  pieces  were  most  slovenly 
given ;  the  Don  Juan,  Herr  Salomon,  dawdled 
about  the  stage ;  the  Zerlina,  Frau  Tuozek,  was 
awkward,  romping,  and  terribly  vulgar,  with  no  idea 
of  decent  singing  ;  the  Elvira  was  most  melancholy 
to  behold,  voiceless  and  lifeless ;"  the  Governor,  a 
poor  old  blind  man,  who  should  have  given  up  sing- 
ing long  since  {want  of  a  strong,  efifective  voice  is  in 
this  part  death  to  it)  ;  the  Masetto  miserable ;  the 
Ottavio  well-meaning  but  entirely  ineffective  and 
misplaced  in  such  a  character ;  the  Leperello  very 
Tulgar,  but  not  much  better  than  the  others  ;  and 
lastly  the  Donna  Anna,  Prau  Koester,  veiy  good 
indeed.  This  was  indeed  the  single  point  which 
saved  the  entire  performance  from  damnation  before 
any  other  than  an  infatuated  and  self-admiring  Berlin 
audience.  Frau  Koster  conceives  this  part,  as  indeed 
"Fidelio"  and  all  others,  to  my  knowledge,  with  great 
understanding  and  fire.  Her  voice,  it  is  true,  has  suf 
fered  much  with  years,  and  yet  I  was  surprised  to 
find  so  little  difference  between  the  present  time  and 
seven  years  ago.  Tes,  she  was  very  excellent  indeed, 
and  that  is  about  all  that  I  can  say  for  Don  Juan  in 
Berlin. 

We  saw  one  ballet,  which  was  very  pretty  and  very 
well  put  on  the  stage  ;  and  we  heard  and  saw  Cosi 
fan  tulle,  of  Mozart ;  it  was  better,  but  again  Frau 
Koster  was  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  evening. 
The  singers  in  Berlin  have  become  old  in  service, 
and  have  not  been  replaced  by  new.  They  have  just 
engaged  a  new  tenor,  with  a  great  voice  it  is  said, 
and  have,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Johanna 
Wagner,  still  great  without  doubt,  and  Herr 
Formes,  a  tenor  brother  to  Carl  Formes.  These 
two  must  be  good,  as  perhaps  a  few  others  ;  but  the 
want  of  life  and  care  in  orchestra  and  in  chorus  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  pardoned.  It  proves  great 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  management  and  of  the 
leaders,  Taubert  and  Dorn. 

We  went  to  hear  Liebig's  orchestra  one  afternoon 
with  your  old  Berlin  correspondent,  but  were  forced 
to  go  away  from  want  of  room.  The  hall  was  jam- 
med with  little  tables  and  chairs,  and  was  for  the 
greater  part,  filled  with  ladies  knitting  and  drinking 
coffee  or  chocolate.  The  little  that  we  heard  was 
very  good,  though  Licbig  ought  to  put  more  life  into 
his  orchestra.  The  programme  was  long  and  very 
excellent ;  the  playing  very  precise  ;  all  that  one 
needed  was  more  musicians  and  more  life.  Liebig 
does  a  deal  of  good  in  Berlin  by  his  Symphony  con- 
certs ;  in  that  respect  Berlin  has  a  great  advantage 
over  Vienna. 

In  Dresden  we  saw  some  tableaux,  with  music  of 
the  great  masters  and  with  declamation  ;  saw  a  little 
comedy,  with  Davison,  one  of  the  first  German  ac- 
tors, and  heard  '•  Abu  Hassan,"  a  little  opera  of 
Weber's  ;  it  is  very  pretty  and  characteristic.  Anoth- 
er evening  we  saw  Emil  Devrient,  also  a  leading 
German  actor,  who  has  trodden  English  boards,  and 
Frau  Bayer-Bdeksch,  (the  best  German  actress  to 
my  knowledge  and  ranking  next  to  Rachel,  I  think), 
in  a  comedy  of  Frey tag's  (the  author  of  SoRnndHa- 
ben.  Die  Journalislen,  as  it  is  called,  was  put  upon 
the  [Dresden  stage  in  185.3,  was  excellently  played 
and  received  then,  and  has  apparen  tly  remained  a 
favorite  comedy  to  the  present  day.    It  is  given  now 


and  tlien  here  too.  Why  should  not  some  one  trans- 
late it  for  tho  stage  at  home  ?  for  it  would  certainly 
please. 

Lastly  wo  heard  Rienzi,  one  of  Ricliard  Wagner's 
earliest  operas,  I  think;  it  was  excellently  played 
and  sung.  Tlie  Dresden  orchestra  proved  itself  to 
us  far  better  than  that  of  Berlin  ;  but  I  very  much 
doubt,  if  cither  of  them  caa  equal  (at  all  events  not 
more)  our  Kiirthner-thor  orchestra.  The  old  tenor, 
TicHATScnECK,  a  man  of  fifty  and  more,  sang  with 
a  beauty  and  a  fire,  which  hardly  any  one  is  able  or 
will  soon  be  able  to  rival.  Mittcrwiirger,  also  an  old 
singer,  sang  the  baritone  part.  Frau  Kkebs-Mich- 
ELESi,  the  wife  of  the  opera  director,  Krebs,  took  the 
mezzo-soprano  part,  and  Frau  Krall  sang  Eienzi's 
sister  charmingly.  The  whole  performance  was  ex- 
cellent; Mitterwiirger  is  an  old  singer,  but  always 
pours  much  feeling  and  understanding  out  with  his 
beautiful  voice,  added  to  which  he  is  an  excellent  ac- 
tor. Frau  Krall  is  a  quite  young  and  to  me  a  new 
singer ;  she  has  a  very  fair  soprano  voice,  sweet  and 
warm,  with  considerable  power,  though  a  little  thin  in 
her  highest  notes.  Of  the  opera  "  Rienzi  "  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  speak  in  detail. 

We  also  heard  a  concert  given  by  Mansfeldt's 
orchestra  at  the  Linkesches  Bad  (a  great  hall  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  suburb).  The  programme 
was  very  long  and  excellent ;  it  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Overture  caracteristique Beethoven. 

2.  Aria  from  Hans  Heiling Marschner. 

3.  Die  Werber     Waltz Lanner, 

4.  Variations.     Op.  80. Beethoven. 

5.  Overture.    "  Night  Sounds  "  from  Ossian Gade. 

6.  Finale  from  Don  Juan Mozart. 

7.  Overture  to  Armida Glnofc. 

8.  Symphony  No.  7-  (A) Beethoven. 

9.  Overture  to  Elise Cherubini. 

10.  Allegro  from  the  Military  Symphony Haydn. 

11.  Flowers  of  Fancy.    Waltz Gungl. 

12.  Ella  Polka .lohn  Strauss. 

No  one  could  easily  find  fault  with  this  programme, 

and  the  execution  of  it  was  capital.  J.  L. 

New  York,  April  16. — Last  week  the  double 
opera  season  opened.  After  a  couple  of  months  of 
operatic  destitution,  we  are  suddenly  flooded  by  a 
great  inundation  of  opera.  Prime  donne  march  in 
upon  ns  in  hordes,  and  opera  singers  chirp  along  our 
streets  like  crickets  upon  a  very  crickety  hearth. 

It's  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  to  note  the 
bearing  of  the  two  opera  managers  towards  each 
other.  Ullmann  is  a  perfect  St.  Simeon  Stylites  of 
dignity.  He  mounts  upon  a  towering  pillar  of  con- 
scious power  and  pride,  and  claiming  to  superintend 
the  legitimate  opera,  of  New  York,  does  not  bestow 
a  word  of  notice,  even  an  expression  of  contempt, 
upon  the  new  comers  at  the  Winter  Garden. 

At  this  latter  establisliment  Max  Maretzek  has 
fairly  entrenched  his  forces.  He  claims  to  be  a  sort 
of  opposition  to  monopoly  opera.  You  know  Mar- 
etzek cut  his  throat  a  year  or  so  ago.  I  don't  mean 
he  severed  his  jugular  with  a  razor,  but  he  cut  his 
operatic  throat  by  a  sharp  speech  on  the  stage  of  the 
Academy,  after  one  of  his  operatic  seasons,  when  he 
took  occasion  to  say  some  severe  truths  about  the 
stockholders.  Of  course  the  stockholders  couldn't 
stand  this.  They  paid  once  for  their  seats,  but  now 
are  to  all  practical  purposes  the  most  defunct  of 
dead-heads.  "  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned,"  and  earth  no  more  unrelenting  demon  than 
your  snubbed  dead-head — especially  if  he  be  rich, 
and  feels  it  is  rather  mean  to  be  one.  So  the  wrath- 
ful subscribers  or  stockholders  never  forgave  the  ver- 
bose Maretzek. 

Of  course  Maretzek  would  have  preferred  the 
Academy,  but,  as  he  couldn't  get  it,  he  suddenly  be- 
came impressed  with  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Winter  Garden  and  so  pitched  his  tents  there. 

Ullmann  opened  his  campaign  last  Monday,  with 
Patti,  Brignoli,  Susini  and  Ferri,  in  the  Bar- 
ber. Immense  crowd,  excellent  performance,  great 
applause  and  volleys  of  bouquets. 


Maretzek  opened  his  campaign  Wednesday,  with 
tho  Gassiers  and  Errani  in  Lucia.  Gassier  and 
his  wife  are  good,  popular  singers  and  were  well  re- 
ceived, but  tlie  attendance  was  rather  poor.  Errani 
the  new  tenor  has  a  sweet  but  worn  voice,  with  pow- 
er, and  a  good  method.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of 
second-rate  tenors,  along  with  Sbriglia,  Stefani,  Lor- 
ini  and  others.  The  same  night  Ullmann  produced 
Don  Pasquale,  in  which  Patti  sang  and  acted  and 
looked  charmingly,  and  Brignoli  gave  the  serenade 
in  an  utterly  unsurpassable  style.  The  favorite  tenor 
is  now  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  pow- 
er. He  has  for  five  years  been  the  most  admired 
tenor  in  the  country,  and  has  survived  triumphantly 
the  rivah'y  of  many  new  comers  of  greater  fame. 

Thursday  night  the  Gassiers  and  Errani  sang  at 
the  Winter  Garden  in  Sonnambula.  Friday  night 
Don  Pasquale  was  repeated  at  the  Academy,  to  not 
60  good  a  house.  On  Friday  night  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  Fabbri  made  her  debut  in  Iraviata. 

Fabbri  is  a  German  lady,  far  from  an  infant  in 
years,  and  with  a  voice  of  great  power.  Her  real 
name  is  Mulder,  and  her  husband,  Richard  Mulder, 
a  pianist  of  some  eminence  in  Germany,  conducts 
the  orchestra  when  she  sings.  In  acting  Mrs.  Mul- 
der uses  the  intense  French  melodramatic  style,  and 
consequently  created  a  greater  sensation  in  the  last  act 
than  in  the  previous  ones,  her  style,  both  of  figure 
and  manner,  being  too  heavy  for  the  light,  fanciful 
gaiety  of  the  Violetta  of  the  first  act.  In  the  dying 
scene  she  was  painfully  elaborate  in  all  the  "  make 
up"  and  in  the  coughing,  hand-clutching  and  other 
peculiarities  of  a  consumptive.  She  also  sang  this 
act  throughout  rather  sotto  voce,  as  though  her  very 
voice  were  impaired  by  her  illness ;  an  idea  that  is 
certainly  appropriate  to  the  situation,  although  it 
precludes  her  from  making  any  of  those  startling 
points  in  whicli  Gazzaniga  was  so  effective.  Fabbri 
is  quite  good,  very  original,  and  will  appear  to  better 
advantage.  To-night  she  appears  in  Ernani  with 
Stigellt. 

The  engagement  of  this  tenor  will  be  a  great  card 
for  Maretzek,  for  Stigelli  is  deservedly  popular, 
though  he  will  not  draw  an  audience  like  Brignoli. 
Stigelli  did  not  like  the  idea  of  playing  second  fiddle 
to  the  "  handsome  tenor."  He  complained  that  he 
was  only  brought  forward  when  Brignoli  was  sick  or 
tired,  and  so  he  would  rather  leave.  Ullmann  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  and  let  him  go,  and  so  Maretzek 
snapped  him  np.  The  indomitable  Max  certainly  is 
not  niggardly  in  making  engagements.  He  has,  be- 
sides Fabbri  and  Gassier,  secured  the  services  of 
Frezzolini,  who  sings  on  Wednesday  in  Lucrezia, 
with  Miss  WissLEE,  the  Piiiladelpliia  contralto.  He 
will  give  a  series  of  German  operas  in  which  Stigelli, 
Mrs.  Mulder  (alias  Signora  Inez  Fabbri)  Mrs.  Van 
Beekel  and  Weinlich  will  take  part.  The  first 
of  these  operas  will  be  Flotow's  Stradella.  Maretzek 
advertises  it  in  the  German  papers  only,  and  affect- 
ingly  appeals  to  the  Teutonic  population  of  New 
York  to  support  this  attempt  to  realize  the  long  cher- 
ished idea  of  a  German  opera  in  New  York.  But 
the  majority  of  our  Teutons  are  more  addicted  to 
lager,  and  Hoym's  Theatre,  than  to  the  music  of 
even  the  German  composers. 

At  the  Academy,  in  the  meantime,  Ullmann  and 
Strakosch  are  preparing  novelties.  Little  Patti  is  as 
delightful  as  ever,  but  still  there  must  be  something 
new  ;  so  a  Signora  Panti,  from  Lima,  will  shortly 
make  her  debut  in  Trovatore,  with  Ada  Phillips, 
who  has  improved  while  in  Havana,  they  say,  and 
will  sing  in  Favorita  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  is  thought  that  the  management  will  bring  out 
Verdi's  Nabuco,  if  any  new  opera  be  produced  this 

season. 

Of  course  the  German  critics  will  be  rampant  at 
the  idea  of  another  dose  of  Verdi.        Teovatok. 

Philadelphia,  April  16.  —  I  send  yon  the  pro. 
gramme  of  Gael  Gaeetner's  third  classical  soirde 
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of  the  present  season.  He  was  assisted  by  Chakles 
Jakvis,  Jr.,  the  most  promising  pianist  of  our  lati- 
tude, and  by  Mr.  Chas.  Schmitz,  violoncellist. 

1.  Grand  Sonata,  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  20.    Dedica- 

ted to  the  Emperor  Alexander  1 Beethoven. 

2.  Song.     Wanderer Schubert. 

3.  Polonaise,  for  Piano,  Op.  22 Chopin. 

4.  Concerto,  No.  3,  Violin De  Beriot. 

5.  Grand  Trio :  Piano,  Viol,  and  'Cello,  Op.  97.Becth0Ten. 

This  really  excellent  soire'e  took  place  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  afforded  unqualified  delight  to  the 
rather  limited  circle  of  connoisseurs  assembled. 
Gaertner  is  a  highly  cultivated  musician,  v/hose  pen- 
chant is  toward  the  old  masters,  and  whose  efforts  to 
awaken  an  interest  liere,  for  the  solid  works  of  these, 
are  entitled  to  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all  those 
who  cherish  a  love  for  the  purest  styles.  His  violin 
performance  on  this  occasion  showed  a  true  sense  of 
Beethoven's  individuality,  as  well  as  of  the  emotions 
wliich  may  be  supposed  to  have  prompted  him  in  the 
composition  of  the  Sonata,  and  of  the  fine  Trio.  Gaert- 
ner lias  one  fault  in  his  rendering  of  such  composi- 
tions ;  namely,  a  lack  of  that  mental  composure 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  proper  development  of 
rhythmic  effects.  He  is  excitable,  and  at  times 
splashes  the  smoothly  flowing  current  of  melody. 

In  other  compositions,  such  as  De  Beriot's  Con- 
certo, in  the  second  part  of  the  programme,  this  rest- 
less excitability  is  not  so  much  amiss.  Altogether 
Gaertner's  achievements  elicited  the  warmest  praise. 
Not  less  were  the  auditors  gratified  with  the  piano 
performance  of  Mr.  Chakles  Jakvis,  of  whom  I 
made  a  slight  mention  to  you  in  a  former  letter. 
Indeed,  his  conception  of  Chopin's  spirituality  and 
poesy,  as  evinced  in  his  rendering  of  the  Polonaise, 
Op.  22,  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  substantiate  the 
most  flattering  auguries  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Jarvis's 
manner  and  style  are  essentially  like  those  of  Thal- 
berg  —  quiet,  graceful,  and  displaying  singularly 
liquid  manipulation ;  eschewing,  at  the  same  time, 
all  oscillations  of  the  body,  or  undue  motion  of  the 
arms.  The  very  sight  of  his  performance  is  a  plea- 
sure. Add  to  this,  that  his  appreciation  is  keen  and 
that  his  execution  never  fails  of  exactitude  in  finger- 
ing, as  well  as  in  power  and  rapidity  when  necessary, 
and  you  will  begin  to  realize  that  we  have  a  pianist, 
who  is  an  honor  to  the  city.  His  repertoire  is  not 
circumscribed  by  any  individual  inclinations  toward 
certain  composers  or  styles,  but  comprises,  literally, 
everything  that  is  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 
I  jhave  lieard  .him  play  Bach's  and  dementi's 
fugues ;  Beethoven  and  Mozart  sonatas  and  sympho- 
nies ;  all  of  Tlialberg's  fantasias  ;  the  compositions 
of  Wilmers,  Dreyshock,  Stephen  Heller,  and  Liszt : 
all  of  Chopin's  Valses,  Preludes,  and  Polonaises ; 
the  piano-forte  works  of  Mendelssolm,  Schumann, 
and  others  ;  in  short,  I  liave  seen  him  wandering 
through  all  tlio  flowery  fields  of  art,  and  picking  up 
its  beauties  with  an  ajsthetic  discrimination,  which 
has  excited  not  only  my  own  admiration,  but  that  of 
all  those  who  know  lum  well.  He  has  furtliermore, 
been  studying  harmony,  diligently,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Leopold  Meignen,  who  reports  the 
progress  of  Ids  pupil  to  be  exceedingly  rapid. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  {from  Bos- 
ton,) are  displaying  their  posters,  and  several  por- 
traits. I  think,  from  present  appearances,  that  they 
will  be  successful  here.  Manrico. 

New  York,  April  16.  —  I  regret  that  I  can 
merely  send  you  the  programme  of  the  last  Cham- 
ber Concert,  as  indisposition  prevented  my  attending. 
The  fifth  of  the  series  takes  place  to-morrow  evening, 
when  Sig.  Stigelli  is  announced  to  sing. 

1.  Quartet  in  B  minor.  Op.  3 Mendelssohn. 

William  Saar,  Wm.  Doehler,  M.  Reyer,  and  Ch.  Branner. 

2.  Duet,  from  *'  Der  FreischUtz  " Weber. 

The  Misses  Gellie. 


a.  An  Bord  d'une  Source,  ) 

b.  Air  de  Don  Juan,  transcrip.  )  ' 

William  Saar. 


.  Liszt. 


4.  Sonata  in  D  minor,  (Piano  and  Violin) Cade. 

S.  B.  Mills  and  Wm.  Doehlcr. 

5.  Duet— Ich  wollt'  meine  Lieb' Mendelssohn. 

The  Misses  Gellie, 

6.  Fantasia  inF  minor Chopin. 

S.  B.  Mills. 
On  Saturday  night  we  had  Mason's  secend  Soirde. 
It  gave  great  satisfaction  to  an  audience  just  large 
enough  to  fill  the  smaller  of  Chickering's  prettj'  con- 
cert rooms,  which  is  preferable  to  the  larger  one  on 
account  of  being  more  quiet.  But  though  the  audi- 
ence was  small,  it  was  quite  as  appreciative  a  one  as 
graces  all  tliese  concerts.  The  programme  was  ex- 
cellent. Mozart's  D  minor  Quartet  was  so  beauti- 
fully played  that  one  could  only  regret  that  it  was 
the  only  one  that  we  were  to  hear.  The  Trio  in  D 
major,  which  ended  the  list,  was  also  rendered  in  an 
admirable  manner.  These  were  the  two  pieces  de  re- 
sistance. The  minor  numbers  were  two  songs  by  a 
Madame  de  Ltjssan,  and  solos  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Thomas.  The  vocal  pieces  were  "  Voi  die  sa- 
pete  "  and  Schubert's  Ave  Maria  ;  Madame  de  Lus- 
san  has  a  fine  voice,  but  hardly  more  cultivation  than 
is  common  to  industrious  amateur  singers.  She  sang 
with  considerable  taste,  however,  except  occasionally 
indulging  in  the  abominable  habit  of  inserting  or- 
naments which  the  composer  never  meant  to  have 
sung  in  his  piece.  Mr.  Mason  played  a  Nocturne  and 
a  Barcarolle  and  Ballade  of  his  own,  besides  a 
"  Danse  Rustique  "  in  answer  to  an  encore ;  all  pretty, 
striking  pieces,  vastly  superior  to  and  more  valuable 
than  the  flood  of  "  Fantasias,"  "  Brilliant  Varia- 
tions," etc.,  which  inundate  the  musical  world.  The 
most  interesting  number  of  the  programme  was  cer- 
tainly Bach's  Chaconne,  very  ably  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Thomas.  I  remember  recording  the  impression  re- 
ceived from  the  same  piece,  as  played  by  the  same 
artist,  in  one  of  my  letters  some  years  ago.  It  was 
only  renewed  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  wonderful 
composition,  of  which  familiarity  with  it  alone  could 
give  one  a  just  appreciation.  Mr.  Thomas  does  his 
best  to  make  the  listener  understand  it  —  he  brings 
out  the  finest  points,  and  plays  the  whole  with  re- 
markable fire  and  spirit.  He  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
best  violinists  we  have  in  the  city.  —  t  — 

Philadelphia,  April  18. — An  exhibition  of  the 
splendid  organ,  just  erected  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Eittenhouse  Square,  by  the  Messrs. 
Hook  of  ycur  city,  took  place  last  evening.  Need  I 
add  that  the  audience  were  delightedTwith  this  noble 
specimen  of  that  successful  firm's  handiwork  ?  You 
have  already  published  a  schedule  of  its  stops,  &e. 
I  can  assure  you  of  its  immense  power,  faultless 
action,  and  voluminous  diapasons.  Its  powers  were 
splendidly  tested  by  a  number  of  our  leading  organ- 
ists. Mr.  John'A.  Darling,  who  is  to.  preside  over 
the  instrument,  led  off  with  an  original  Marche  reliff- 
ense,  with  pedal  ohligato.  The  construction  of  this 
piece  displayed  a  knowledge  of  harmony,  such  as 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  young  composer  acceptable 
as  an  organist,  so  the  members  of  that  church,  and 
to  lovers  of  solid  organ  playing,  generally.  The 
Marche,  barring  a  little  flurry  in  several  movements, 
was  finely  performed. 

Then  followed  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Athalia, 
superbly  executed  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Thunder,  who 
subsequently  furnished  an  impromptu  arrangement 
of  several  themes  from  Donizetti's  Poliuto,  which 
delighted  a  majority  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Thun- 
der's achievements  in  this  line  display  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  organ,  and 
fine  talent  for  the  production  of  dramatic  effects. 

Michael  H.  Cross,  organist  of  the  Arch  Street 
Baptist  Church,  and  a  performer  of  much  celebrity, 
entertained  the  audience  with  an  original  fantasia,  on 
an  air  of  Dr.  Arne's,  abounding  in  brilliant  execution 
and  fine  combinations.  Mr.  Cross  possesses  an  agile 
finger,  exquisite  taste,  and  that  calm  self-possession, 
so  essential  to  satisfactory  organ  performances.    Af- 


ter him,  Francis  T.  S.  Darlet,  of  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  proceeded  to  improvise  upon 
the  popular  old  melody,  Adcste  Jideles.  After  in- 
geniously disguising  its  time-honored  strains  in  har- 
monic sequences,  modulations  and  suspensions,  the 
devotional  movement,  borne  upon  the  full  power  of 
the  organ,  finally  burst  grandly  upon  the  spacious  in- 
terior of  the  massive  edifice,  in  all  its  beauteous  sim- 
plicity. Prof.  Benj.  Carr  Cross  next  assumed 
the  seat,  and  successfully  interwove  some  very  florid 
solo  passages  with  occasional  bursts  of  solid  harmon- 
ies, upon  the  great  organ.  This  gentleman  has  been 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  progress  of  music 
in  our  city.  Besides  being  one  of  our  ablest  teach- 
ers, he  has  successfully  filled  divers  organ  situations 
with  great  credit,  and  has  led,  successively,  the 
quondam  Philharmonic  Society,  and  now  the  Handel 
and  Haydn. 

Thus,  you  will  perceive,  Mr.  Hook's  noble  instru- 
ment had  its  qualities  fairly  tested,  last  evening. 
There  was  but  one  expression,  that  of  unqualified 
admiration.  Manrico. 
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Musia  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  Opera,  Ber 
Freyschiitz,  piano-forte  arrangement. 

— 1    »■  ^  » 

Concerts. 

Complimentary  to  Carl  Zeerahn. — The 
concert,  (Saturday  evening,)  was  a  genuine  suc- 
cess. The  Music  Hall  was  full  of  people  and 
enthusiasm ;  the  programme  excellent ;  and  the 
bronze  Beethoven  seemed  to  look  down  over  the 
heads  of  the  orchestra  approvingly,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  this  was  one  of  his  occasions :  did 
not  the  opening  and  concluding  pieces  make  it 
so? 

1.  Symphony  No.  4,  (B  flat  major,) Beethoven 

2.  ^'  Der  frohe  Wandersmann  " Mendelssohn 

Orphens  Glee  Club. 

3.  Aria:  '*  Ah  !  con  lui,"  from  the  opera  "  Saffo," Pacini 

Mrs.  Ilarwood. 

4.  Overture:  "  Tannhauser  " R.  Wagner 

5.  "  Hiite  Dicb," Girschner 

Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

6.  Song :  "  Across  there  at  tha  window," Mbring 

(With  Violoncello  ohligato,  by  Wulf  Fries.) 
Mrs.    Harwood. 

7.  Overture:  "Leonore,"  (No.  3.) Beethoven   ' 

The  only  drawback  was  the  necessary  absence 

(from  the  city),  of  several  important  members  of 
the  orchestra,  (the  first  clarinet,  first  oboe,  fii-st 
bassoon,  &c.,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  a  vio- 
loncello). The  substitutions  both  weakened 
the  strings, — already  too  weak  for  that  great 
crescendo  near  the  end  of  the  Leonore  overture, 
or  for  the  doubly  divided  violinism  of  the  Tann- 
hauser, — and  disturbed  somewhat  the  usual  smooth 
and  perfect  fusion  of  the  warm  tone-colors,  in  a 
piece  in  which  reed  instruments  have  so  much  in- 
dividual prominence.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Symphony  was  more  expressively  brought 
out  than  one  knowing  them  could  have  dared  to 
expect.  The  slow  movement  was  particularly 
enjoyed.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  give  us  just 
this  Symphony,  this  warm  and  glowing  one,  the 
tenderest  and  loveliest  of  the  nine,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  not  been  played  during  the  whole  past 
year.  It  reminded  us  of  the  many-sidedness  of 
Beethoven.  Afl;er  more  frequent  hearings  of  the 
fifth  and  seventh,  it  was  like  Komeo  and  Juliet 
after  Lear  or  Hamlet.  The  audience  listened 
entranced  by  its  beauty.  And  so  they  did  to 
Leonore,  with  its  more  exciting  and  dramatic 
progress.      The    trumpet    part    was    excellent. 
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What  was  most  wanting  was  a  borly  of  strings 
equal  to  the  grand  proportions  of  the  musical 
design.  The  TannMuser  overture  was  still  keen- 
ly relished ;  and  it  was  placed  happily  in  contrast 
with  the  Symphony  and  other  pieces. 

We  never  heard  the  Orpheus  voices  sound  so 
well  together.  They  were  uncommonly  well 
blended,  and  free  from  dull  or  harsh  sounds. 
They  took  the  house  by  storm,  and  were  not  let 
off  without  additional  contributions.  Mrs.  H.\R- 
wood's  selections  were  in  the  best  range  of  her 
fresh  and  beautiful  voice,  and  she  sang  them  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Mr.  Zerrahn'  must  have  felt  gratified  and 
cheered  by  this  general  and  hearty  turn-out ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  concert  was  not 
without  solid  material  benefit.  May  it  suggest  to 
him,  with  no  illusive  confidence,  the  policy  of 
still  continuing  in  good  works  another  year.  We 
understand  that  the  musicians  have  held  several 
meetings  with  a  view  to  organizing  a  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which  will  place  the  matter  of 
Symphony  concerts,  we  hope,  on  a  more  per- 
manent and  profitable  footing. 

Orchestral  Unioit. — This  week  we  have  had 
the  twenty-fourth  and  last  of  the  Wednesday  After- 
noon Concerts.  "  Classical  "  and  "popular"  were 
mingled  in  the  following  proportions  : 

1.  Symphony,  No.  4 Mozart 

2.  Waltr,  "  Philomelen  " Strauss 

3.  Reminiscences  of  Flotow'8  "Martha" Heinecke 

Germania  Band. 

4.  Overture.    Telva Reissiger 

5.  Potpouri.    From  "  Les  Huguenots  " Meyerbeer 

6.  Scena  and  Aria.    From  "  Macbeth  " Verdi 

Germania  Band. 

7.  New  Gallop.    "  Ever  of  Thee."    (First  time Zerrahn 

We  heard  only  the  Symphony,  which  proved  to  be 

that  greatest  one  of  Mozart's,  by  some  called  the 
"  Jupiter,"  in  C.  It  was  rather  too  grandiose  a 
work,  and  too  full  of  contrapuntal  complication  for 
so  small  an  orchestra  when  put  to  extra  shifts  to  sup- 
ply absent  reeds,  &c.,  and  therefore  did  not  sound  as 
well  as  usual.  These  Concerts  have  done  us  one 
great  service  this  winter.  They  have  added  three  to 
our  old  stock  of  three  (the  best  and  best  known) 
Mozart  Symphonies.  And  if  the  new  acquaintances 
are  not  as  great  works  as  the  "  Jupiter,"  and  those 
in  G  minor  and  in  B  flat,  they  have  been  at  least  nos- 
itive  acquisitions  of  beauty  and  imaginative  genms. 
One  or  two  of  tiiem  have  made  a  very  decided  im- 
pression and  will  be  called  for  frequently  in  future. 
Such  concerts  are  just  the  right  occasions  for  bringing 
forth  some  of  the  obscurer  works  of  men  of  real 
genius. 

The  audience  this  time  was  very  large,  so  that  late 
comers  could  not  drop  into  seats  without  some  search- 
ing. This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  "  Union  " 
are  leaving  off  just  as  the  tide  is  turning  in  their 
favor.  The  musicians  probably  hiive  earned  small 
wages  by  these  concerts  tlius  far ;  but  they  cost  lit- 
tle ;  and  in  long  continuance,  and  frequent,  lies  the 
gain  of  such  popular  and  simple  enterprises.  Now 
bright  Spring  days  invite  the  young  crowds  out,  and 
wliat  place  so  pleasant  for  an  afternoon  hour  or  two 
as  tlie  Music  Hall  ? 

The  Draytons. — The  "Parlor  Operas  "  of  these 
two  capital  singers  and  actors  are  continued  nightly 
at  the  Melodeon.  They  need  only  to  be  known  to 
conquer  the  reserve  of  Boston  ;  and  tliey  now  at- 
tr.act  such  audiences,  in  point  of  numbers  and  refine- 
ment, as  they  really  deserve.  Mrs.  Drayton  proves 
herself  more  and  more  a  ch.armipg  singer — in  spite 
of  hoarseness — and  one  of  the  cleverest,  gracefuUcst 
and  most  versatile  of  actresses  for  such  nice  little 
pieces.  Mr.  Drayton  has  one  of  the  richest  of  bari- 
tones, sings  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  has  a  manly, 
hearty,  humorous  way  withal.  All  their  pieces  arc 
amusing,  but  do  not  fail  to  see  "  Love's  Labor  Lost." 


Artists'  Reception. — The  third  and  last  of 
these  occasions,  which  took  place  in  Bumstoad  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  was  the  most 
successful  and  delightful  of  the  three.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  evergreens  and  the  great- 
est profusion  of  flowers  ;  the  green  brought  out  the 
other  beauties  of  the  hall,  especially  those  hanging 
baskets  of  light,  most  happily ;  the  display  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  was  uncommonly  interesting  ;  the 
lighting  admiriible  ;  and  the  company,  crowding  floor 
and  galleries,  one  of  the  finest  that  could  be  collected. 
The  character,  intellect,  and  beauty  of  Boston  could 
scarcely  have  been  better  represented. 

The  "stage  end  of  the  hall  made  a  fine  appearance, 
with  the  colossal  Venus  of  Mdo  for  a  central  figure 
in  front,  and  a  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles 
(which  Hawthorn  has  just  made  so  interesting), 
Brackett's  gr.and  bust  of  John  Brown,  and  works  of 
Ball  Hughes,  Stephenson  and  others  upon  either 
side.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  on  the 
stage,  embowered,  discoursed  whole  scenes  of  Don 
Juan  and  other  choice  music.  Paintings  and  draw- 
ings invited  one  within  the  recess.  We  had  scarcely 
a  chance  to  look  at  half  of  the  fine  paintings  on  the 
walls.  Among  those  which  did  awaken  in  us  a  de- 
sire to  see  them  often  were  "  Maud  MuUer "  and 
"  Pocahontas  "  in  Ames's  warm  and  glowing  col- 
ors ;  a  couple  of  very  striking  Italian  scenes  by 
Brown  ;  a  most  beautiful  "  Dawn  in  Tuscany  "  by 
Miss  Clarke ;  a  fine  little  landscape  by  Mrs.  Darrah  ; 
several  of  the  best  productions  we  have  yet  seen  by 
Champney,  Ordway,  Williams,  Moroiller,  and  others  ; 
a  charming  little  crayon  picture  of  a  child,  the 
"  Street-sweeper,"  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Staigg  ; 
and  an  elaborate  allegorical  drawing,  called  "  Cha- 
ron "  (founded  on  a  modern  Greek  poem),  by 
Neiflen. 

The  artists  did  the  right  thing  in  letting  the  orna- 
ments and  works  of  Art  remain,  over  the  next  even- 
ing, for  a  promenade  concert  given  by  the  Quintette 
Club.  The  concourse  of  people  was  not  quite  so 
thick,  and  there  was  better  opportunity  to  see  the 
pictures. 

These  "  Receptions  "  have  been  productive  of 
great  good,  immediate  and  permanent.  They  bring 
the  artists  into  pleasant  and  direct  relations  with  their 
proper  public;  make  the  doings  of  the  artists  known 
and  educate  the  Art-lovers  ;  and  they  have  set  beau- 
tiful and  refreshing  ex.amples  of  a  mode  of  soci.al  in- 
tercourse in  which  not  fashion  and  folly,  but  the 
Muses  themselves  preside,  and  in  an  atmosphere  as 
free  and  recreative  as  it  is  mentally  inspiring. 


Opening  of  a  New  Organ.  On  Friday  after- 
noon, April  14,  there  was  a  large  assemblage  in 
King's  Chapel,  eager  for  a  first  hearing  of  the  Organ 
which  has  just  been  built  by  Messrs.  Simmons  & 
WiLLCox,  to  take  the  place  of  the  venerable  instru- 
ment which  has  stood  there  over  a  hundred  years. 
The  diapasons,  mixtures,  and  some  other  pipes  of 
the  old  instrument  have  always  been  admired,  and 
time  had  only  mellowed  them.  These  pipes  have 
been  wisely  retained  and  incorporated  in  the  new 
work,  of  which  the  contents  are  as  follows  : 

There  ore  Three  Manuals  extending  from  C,  8ft  to  ^3 — 56 
notes. 

Compass  of  Pedal,  from  CI  to  d — 27  note.=l. 

Great  Manual.  *1.  Contra  Diapason,  16  ft,  fi6  pipes.  2. 
Open  Diapason,  8  ft,  56  pipes.  *3.  Stop'd  Diapason,  8  ft,  66 
pipes.  4.  Ilohl  Flbtc,  8  ft.  66  pipes.  5.  Viola  Da  Oaniba,  8 
ft.  56  pipes.  6.  Quint,  5  1-3  ft,  56  pipes.  7.  Octave.  4  ft.  56 
pipes.  8.  Flute  Octaviante,  4  ft,  56  pipes.  »9.  Twelfth,  2  2-3 
ft,  56  pipes.  *10.  Fifteenth,  2  ft,  56  pipes.  *11.  Mixture,  4 
ranks.  224  pipes.    12   Trumpet,  8  ft.  56  pipes. 

Swell  Manual.  1.  Bourdon  Bass;  2.  Bourdon  Treble,  16 
ft,  56  pipes.  *3.  Open  Diapason,  8  ft,  56  pipes.  4.  StopM 
Diap.ason,  8  ft,  56  pipes.  5.  Viol  d'Amour,  8  ft.  56  pipes.  6- 
Octave,  4  ft,  56  pipes.  7.  Flute  irarmonique,  4  ft,  56  pipes. 
*S.  Mixture,  3  ranks,  168  pipes.  9.  Contra  Trumpet,  16  ft, 
44  pipes.  »10.  Trumpet,  8  ft,  56  pipes.  11.  Oboe,  8  ft,  56 
pipes.    *12.  Clarion,  4  ft,  ,56  pipes 

Cnom  Manual.  1.  iEolina,  16  ft.  56  pipes.  2.  Dulciana,  8 
ft,  56  pipes.  3.  Kcraulophon,  (8  ft,  56  pipes.  *4.  Stop'd  Dia- 
pason, 8  ft,  56  pipes.  5.  Dolce,  4  ft,  56  pipes.  *6.  Flute  d' 
Amour,  5  ft,  56  pipes.  7.  Mixture,  2  ranks.  112  pipes.  8. 
Corno  di  Bassetto,  8.ft,  56  pipes.  9.  Contra  F.aggotto,  16  ft, 
44  pipes. 

Pedal.  1.  Open  Bass,  16  ft.  27  pipes.  2.  Bourdon  Bass,  16 
ft,  27  pipes.  3.  Qnint  Bass.  10  2-3  ft,  27  pipes.  4.  Violoncel- 
lo Bass.  8  ft,  27  pipes.     5.  Posaune  Bns^,  16  ft,  27  pipes. 

[TT*  The  case  of  this  Organ  and  the  stops  designated  in  the 
foregoing  description  by  an  asterisk,  were  made  in  London, 
A.  D.  1755,  by  Adam  Smith,  and  were  renovated,  transposed, 
and  incorporated  in  this  instrument  built  by  Messrs.  Simmons 
&  Willcox,  from  a  specification  prepared  by  F.  C.  Loring,  Esq. 

The  trial  consisted  of  vocal  pieces  by  a  select 
choir,  and  of  organ  selections  and  improvisations. 
In  the  latter  Mr.  Wili.cox  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage the  many  very  beautiful  and  powerful  stops  of 
the  instrumcut,  as  well  as  his  own  rare  skill  in  com- 
bining them.  The  reeds  and  flutes  were  singularly 
sweet  and  individual  in  their  quality.  And  there  was 
no   lack   of   richness,   grandeur,    good     proportion, 


prompt  speaking,  .and  ready  control  of  the  full  forces 
of  the  multitudinous  instrument.  It  is  in  all  ways 
worthy  of  the  high  rcpiUation  of  these  makers. 

Among  the  selected  ]iicces  were  the  "  Pastoral 
Symphony  "  from  the  "  Messiah  "  ;  an  organ  Fanta- 
sia and  Fugue,  by  Hesse,  (played  hy  Mr.  Willcox 
and  Mr.  Howard,  organist  of  the  Chapel),  and  the 
overture  to  Zimpa.  The  latter,  we  must  say,  seemed 
to  us  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  organ. 

We  know  not  when  or  where  we  have  heard  so  sat- 
isfactory specimens  of  quartet  choir  singing  as  on 
this  occasion.  The  choirs  of  the  Chapel  and  of  St. 
Paul's  were  united,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Fowle,  Miss 
Whitehouse,  soprani;  Mrs.  Shattuck  (Miss 
Humphrey)  and  Miss  Cloutman,  contralti ;  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Stone,  tenors,  and  Messrs.  Ball  and 
UUDERWOOD,  basses.  The  Motet  by  Haydn  •  In- 
sance  et  vanw  ciiroi,  with  eight  voices,  was  a  very  in- 
teresting composition,  anticipating  in  one  place  one 
of  the  striking  effects  of  modulation  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Rain  Chorus."  Spohr's  sextet :  "  As  pants 
the  hart ;"  the  Quartet  from  "  Elijah  "  :  0  come 
every  one  that  thirstelh,  and  a  Veni  Sonde  Spiritvs,  by 
Deitch,  were  also  admirably  sung.  For  solos,  Mrs. 
Fowle  sang  "  With  verdure  clad,"  and  Mr.  Adams  r 
"  If  with  all  your  hearts"  (from  "Elijah"), — both 
to  great  acceptance. 


A  Good  Distinction.  The  April  number  of 
the  Crayon  has  the  beginning  of  an  admirable  article 
entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Poetry  and  its  Varieties,"  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
philosophical  of  English  writers,  whether  he  discuss 
economical  and  moral  problems  (witness  his  treatise 
upon  Liberty,  which  ought  to  be  republished  here), 
or  problems  of  Poetry  and  Art.  In  this  article  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  Poetry  snd  Eloquence, 
which,  as  he  applies  it  also  to  Music,  strikes  us  as 
singularly  suggestive  and  to  the  purpose  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  present  controversy.     He  says  : 

Poetry  is  the  natural  fruit  of  solitude  and  medita- 
tion ;  eloquence,  of  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
persons  who  have  most  feelings  of  their  own,  if  intel- 
lectual culture  has  given  them  a  language  in  which 
to  express  it,  have  the  highest  faculty  of  poetry ; 
those  who  best  understand  the  feelings  of  others,  are 
the  most  eloquent.  The  persons  and  the  nations,  who 
commonly  excel  in  poetry,  are  those  whose  character 
and  tastes  render  them  least  dependent  upon  the  ap- 
plause, or  sympathy,  or  concurrence  of  the  world  in 
general.  Those  to  whom  that  applause,  that  sympa- 
thy, that  concurrence  are  most  necessary,  generally 
excel  most  in  eloquence.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the 
French,  who  are  the  least  poetical  of  all  great  and 
intellectual  nations,  are  among  the  most  eloquent; 
the  French,  also,  being  the  most  sociable,  the  vainest, 
and  the  least  self-dependent. 

If  the  above  be,  as  we  believe,  the  true  theory  of 
the  distinction  commonly  admitted  between  eloquence 
and  poetry ;  or  even  though  it  he  not  so,  yet  if,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  the  distinction  above  stated  be  a  real 
bona  fide  distinction,  it  will  be  found  to  hold,  not 
merely  in  the  language  of  words,  but  in  all  other 
language,  and  to  intersect  the  whole  domain  of  Art. 

Take  for  example,  music  :  we  shall  find  in  that 
art,  so  pecidiarly  the  expression  of  passion,  two  per- 
fectly distinct  styles  ;  one  of  which  may  be  called- 
the  poetry,  the  other  the  oratory  of  music.  This  dif- 
ference, being  seized,  would  put  an  end  to  much  mu- 
sical sectarianism.  There  has  been  much  contention 
whether  the  music  of  the  modern  Italian  school,  that 
of  Rossini  and  his  successors,  be  impassioned  or  not. 
Without  doubt,  the  passion  it  expresses  is  not  the 
musing,  meditative  tenderness,  or  pathos,  or  grief  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven.  Yet  it  is  passion,  but  garru- 
lous passion — the  passion  which  pours  itself  into  oth- 
er ears  ;  and  therein  the  better  calculated  for  dramat- 
ic effect,  having  a  natural  adaptation  for  dialogue. 
Mozart  also  is  great  in  musical  oratory  ;  but  his  most 
touching  compositions  are  in  the  opposite  style — that 
of  soliloquy.  Who  can  imagine  "  Dove  sono " 
heard?     We  im.agine  it  oferhcard. 

Purely  pathetic  music  commonly  partakes  of  solU- 
oquy.  The  soul  is  absorbed  in  its  distress,  and 
though  there  may  be  bystanders,  it  is  not  thinking  of 
them.  When  the  mind  is  looking  within,  and  not 
without,  its  state  does  not  often  or  rapidly  vary ;  and 
hence  the  even,  uninterrupted  flow,  approaching  al- 
most to  monotony,  which  a  good  reader,  or  a  good 
singer,  will  give  to  words  or  music  of  a  pensive  or 
mel.ancholy  east.  But  grief  taking  the  form  of  a 
prayer,  or  of  a  complaint,  becomes  oratorical  ;  no 
longer  low  and  even,  and  subdued,  it  assumes  amore 
emphatic  rhythm,  amore  rapidly  returning  accent; 
instead  of  a  few  slow  equal  notes,  following  one  after 
.another  at  regular  intervals,  it  crowds  note  upon  note 
and  often  assumes  a  hurry  and  bustle  like  joy.  Those 
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who  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  best  of  Rossini's 
serious  compositions,  such  as  the  air  '*  Tu  che  i  mis- 
eri  comforti,"  in  the  opera  of  "  Tancredi,"  or  the  du- 
et, "  Ebben  per  mia  memoria,"  in  "  La  Gazza  La- 
dra,"  will  at  once  understand  and  feel  our  meaning. 
Both  are  highly  tragic  and  passionate  ;  the  passion  of 
both  is  that  of  oratory,  not  poetry.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  that  most  moving  invocation  in  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio"  — 

"  Komm,  Hoffnung,  lass  das  letzte  Stem 
Der  MUde  nicht  erbleichen ;  " 

in  which  Madame  Schi-oder-Devrient  exhibited  such 
consummate  powers  of  pathetic  expression.  How 
different  from  Winter's  beautiful  "  Paga  fui,"  the 
very  soul  of  melancholy  exhaling  itself  in  solitude ; 
fuller  of  meaning,  and,  therefore,  more  profoundly 
poetical  than  the  words  for  which  it  was  composed — 
for  it  seems  to  express  not  simple  melancholy,  but 
the  melancholy  of  remorse. 

If,  from  vocal  music,  we  now  pass  to  instrumental 
we  may  have  a  specimen  of  musical  oratory  in  any 
fine  military  symphony  or  march  ;  while  the  poetry 
of  music  seems  to  have  attained  its  consummation  in 
Beethoven's  Overture  to  Egmont,  so  wonderful  in  its 
mixed  expression  of  grandeur  and  melancholy. 


nsU  JhoaK 


Paris. 

The  Grand  Op^ra  continues  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est points  of  attraction,  and  tthe  success  of  Pierre 
de  Midicis — La  Pierre  de  Me'dicis,  as  some  of  its 
now-admirers  call  it — has  gone  on  increasing.  M. 
Bonnehee,  who  filled  the  part  of  Julien  de  Medieis, 
is  about  to  take  a  holiday  of  two  months  duration, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  voice,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Dumestre.  The  Semiramis,  of  Ros- 
sini is  to  be  given  in  September,  not  in  June,  as  was 
first  said.  The  two  sisters  Marchisio  will  make  their 
debut  in  this  opera,  and  M.  Obin,  I  believe,  will  play 
the  part  of  Assur.  Next  year  the  Taiinhaiiser  of 
Richard  Wagner  will  be  given.  As  Richard  Wagner 
is  the  musician  of  the  "  future,"  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  opera  is  spoken  of  so  long  ere  it 
will  be  given.  The  Galathge  of  Victor  Masse',  still 
keeps  good  her  ground  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and 
though  the  part  of  Pygmalion  seems  to  me  utterly 
unsuited  to  the  voice  of  Mdlle.  Wertheimber,  Mad. 
Cabel  is  such  a  favorite  that  the  little  opera  always 
goes  off  triumphantly,  with  a  never-failing  encore 
for  Mad.  Cabel  in  the  drinking  song,  "  Verse  encore 
ce  vin  gene'reux."  Before  M.  and  Mad.  Faure  leave 
the  Opera-Comique,  M.  Faure-Lefevre  is  to  play  the 
principal  part  (Rita)  in  an  unedited  work  of  Ros- 
sini's, the  libretto  of  which  is  written  by  M.  Gustave 
Vaesy.  Afterwards  M.  Faure  is  engaged  to  sing  at 
Covent  Garden  with  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  in 
the  Pardon  de  Ploermel.  Madame  Faure,  they  say, 
is  going  to  St.  Petersburgh  ;  meanwhile  several  re- 
vivals are  projected  at  this  Ope'ra,  amongst  others,  Le 
Jugement  de  Midas,  by  Gre'try,  and  Masaniello  of  Car- 
afa.  At  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  Madame  Carvalho, 
who  was  most  warmly  received  on  her  re-appearance 
in  Philemon  et  Baucis,  will  enjoy  a  little  rest  if  they 
bring  out,  as  they  talk  of  doing,  the  Fidelio  of  Beet- 
hoven, Mad.  Viardot  performing  the  principal  part. 
The  Crociato,  of  Meyerbeer,  was  given  last  night  at 
the  Opera. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  concerts  given  lately,  I 
hold  my  pen  poised  in  the  air  with  despair — where 
and  with  whom  to  begin,  and  where  shall  I  end  or 
what  select.  So  that  to  mention  two  or  three  is  all 
that  one  can  do  :  I  will  begin  with  the  one  given  at 
the  Tuilleries.  The  first  of  these  concerts  d'artistes 
was  composed  of  the  artists  from  the  Ope'ra-Comi- 
quc,  the  second  of  those  from  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
the  third  of  the  artists  of  the  Grand-Op^ra  ;  the  se- 
lections of  pieces  were  from  Pierre  de  Me'dicis,  Guill- 
aume  Till,  Les  Huguenots,  Vepres,  Trouvere,  and  Her- 
culanum ;  the  pianist  was  M.  Hans  Bulow,  and  Franc- 
homme,  on  the  violoncello,  was  clever  as  he  always 
is.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor's  private  concerts  go 
on  wonderfully,  and  some  two  or  tliree  "  bright  par- 
ticular stars  "  attract  considerable  admiration  and 
attention.  Haydn's  Seasons  was  the  principal  per- 
formance in  the  programme  of  the  concert  given  on 
Sunday  by  the  Conservatoire.  The  performance  both 
instrumental  and  vocal,  was  in  every  way  worthy  the 
work,  though  Roger,  who  had  come  from  Belgium 
expressly  to  sing  at  it,  was  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  influenza,  that  has  since  prevented 
his  singing  at  a  concert  at  Amiens,  which  has  been 
put  off  in  consequence.  At  Brussels,  Roger  was 
received  in  the  warmest  manner ;  and  one  represen- 
tation, got  up  entirely  in  honor  of  him,  brought  in  a 
sum  of  6,000  francs. 

The  second  concert  for  the  performance  of  modern 
music  for  piano  and  voice  was  given  last  Wednesday, 


in  the  Salle  Beethoven.  The  rooms  were  crowded. 
The  programme  was  exclusively  (as  regards  instru- 
mental music)  reserved  to  the  modern  classical  style 
— that  is  to  say,  modern  music  written  in  the  style 
of  the  ancient  masters.  Fifteen  pieces  on  the  piano 
were  given,  and  the  three  last,  performed  by  M. 
Louis  Drenier,  were  as  warmly  applauded  as  if  the 
young  virtuoso  had  given  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  evening.  M.  Padlike,  in  the  andante  of  the 
fourth  concerto  of  Herz,  and  Fissot,  in  the  priere  of 
Stephen  Heller,  deserve  especial  mention,  also  the 
vocal  part  of  the  programme  was  ably  interpreted  by 
Mdlle.  Remaury,  M.  Richer  Cremont,  and  M.  Bieval. 
Mdlle.  Pleyel  gave  her  second  concert  on  Monday, 
and  her  playing  of  the  Serenade  of  Mendelssohn,  the 
Flduve  of  LitolfF,  the  Truite  of  Stephen  Heller,  and 
the  Etudes  of  Jules  Cohen,  was  admirable.  Taglia- 
fico's  singing  and  Sighicelli  on  the  violoncello  com- 
pleted the  programme. — Corr.  London  Musical  World, 
March  28. 

London. 

New  Philharmonic  Society. — At  the  second 
concert,  on  Monday  week,  there  was  oven  a  better 
programme  than  at  the  first : — 

Part  I. — Overture,  "IsIesofFingal" — Mendelssohn.  Aria, 
"0  del  mio  doloe  ardor" — Stradella.  Concerto  in  E  fiat, 
pianoforte — Mozart.  Aria,  "  Pensa  alia  patria  " — Rossini. 
Pastoral  Symphony — Beethoven. 

Pabt  II — Overture.  "Masaniello''  —  Auber.  Chorus, 
*'  Away,  the  morninp  freshly  breaking " — Auber.  Song, 
"  The  first  violet  " — Mendelssohn.  Fantasia,  violin,  "  Hon- 
grois  " — Ernst.  Aria,  "  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime  " — Meyerbeer. 
Hungarian  March— Berlioz. 

Monday  Pop0i,ar  Concerts.  —  The  instru- 
mental pieces  last  Monday  were  from  Beethoven,  and 
the  song  from  Mr.  W.  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time.  A  better  programme  has  been  sel- 
.dom  presented : — 

Part  I. — Grand  Septet,  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  20 — Beethoven. 
Song,  "  Sally  in  onr  alley,"  1620.  Song.  "  Oh  I  the  oak  and 
the  ash,"  1650.  Sonata,  in  E  major,  Op.  109,  for  Pianoforte 
Solo  (First  time) — Beethoven. 

Part  II. — Romance,  in  G  major.  Op.  40.  Violin  Solo  (First 
time) — Beethoven.  Song,  "  At  her  cottage  door,"  17th  Cen- 
tury. Song,  "  Kitty,  dear  Kitty,"  1605.  Grand  Sonata,  in 
A,  Op.  47,  tor  Pianoforte  and  Violin — Beethoven. 

Me.  Henry  Leslie's  Choir. — The  third  con" 
cert  was  one  of  the  best  ever  given  by  the  choir. 
The  programme  (the  first  part  of  which  was  un- 
usually interesting)  is  worth  citing  : — 

Part  I.  The  Forty-third  Psalm.  "  Jud^e  me,  0  Lord."  For 
an  Eight-Part  Choir.  No.  2,  Op.  78— Mendelssohn.  Motet  for 
Quartet  and  Chorus,  "Source  of  all  light" — Ilauptmann. 
Sonata  for  Pianoforte,  in  D  minor,  No.  2,  Op  29— Beethoven. 
Motet,  "Pater  noster" — Meyerbeer. 

Part  II  — Madrigal,  "  Sweet  flowers  " — T.  A.  Walmisley. 
Vocal  Duet,  "  When  birds  are  singing  " — Henry  Smart.  Part 
Song,  "  Welcome,  Spring  " — Henry  Leslie.  Air,  "  O  Nanny, 
wilt  thou  gang  with  me?" — harmonized  by  Harrison.  Part 
Song,  "  Home," — Benedict.  Countryman's  Song — Dr.  Rim- 
bault.  Fantasia,  Pianoforte,  on  Airs  from  "Maritana" — W. 
V.  Wallace,  Part  Song  for  Male  Voices — J.  L.  Hatton.  Mad- 
rigal, "  In  themerry  spring  " — Itavenscroft.  Part  Song,  "  Oh  I 
who  will  o'er  the  downs  " — R.  L.  Pearsall. 

Hauptmann's  "  motet  " — clever  and  well  written 
as  it  is — was  placed  at  great  disadvantage  in  coming 
immediately  after  Mendelssohn's  Psalm,  an  incom- 
parable masterpiece,  and  executed  in  the  most  finish- 
ed style  imaginable.  Meyerbeer's  impressive  setting 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  sacred  composition  in  the 
strictest  application  of  the  term,  was  not  so  well  sung, 
the  voices  dropping  more  than  a  tone  before  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  intonation  not  being  always  perfect. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  encored.  —  London  Musical 
World,  March  31. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  last  two  concerts,  Sat- 
urday the  I7th  and  Saturday  the  24th  instant,  did 
not  present  any  novel  points  of  interest.  At  the 
former  the  instrumental  pieces  comprised  Haydn's 
symphony  in  B  flat,  and  the  overture  to  Melusina 
(Mendelssohn)  and  the  Flauto  Mogico  (Mozart). 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby  and  Miss  Parepa  were  the 
vocalists,  and  M.  Sainton  played  two  solos  of  his 
own  composition  on  the  violin.  The  ladies  were  en- 
cored severally  in  Mr.  Balfe's  ballad,  "  The  green 
trees  whispered  low,"  and  the  cavatina  from  Vic- 
torine,  "  Oil,  bright  were  my  visions  ;"  and  M.  Sain- 
ton was  loudly  applauded  in  both  his  performances, 
chiefly  in  his  Lucrezia  Borgia.  There  was  a  good 
attendance. 

At  the  concert,  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Augustus 
Manns,  not  satisfied,  let  us  suppose,  with  the  recep- 
tion accorded  at  the  concert  on  the  lOth  instant,  to 
Robert  Schumann's  symphony  in  B  flat,  introduced 
it  a  second  time,  and  announced  in  the  programme 
its  repetition  as  by  "special  desire."  This,  no 
doubt,  referred  to  a  few  individuals,  lovers  of  the 
music  of  Robert  Schumann,  who,  with  great  philan- 
thropy, would  convert  all  to  their  own  way  of  think- 
ing. 'The  symphony  did  not  much  improve  on  clos- 
er acquaintance.  [So  says  the  London  Musical  World.] 
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and  mpidifcy  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eonveyance  not  only  a 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Oh  !  the  lark  is  singing  in  the  sky.     H.  von  Iloff.  25 
A  very  attractive  parlor-song,  lately  added  to  tho 
repertoire  of  charming  English  ballads,  interpreted 
by  Mrs.  Long. 

Jenny  Bright.  Nicolai.  25 

Lively  and  well  marked  j  good  for  beginners. 

Lassie  are  you  waking.  Geo.  Linley.  25 

Dearer  still.  '•  25 

Mine.  "  25 

I  don't  forget.  "  25 

New  songs  by  this  highly  esteemed  poet  and  compo- 
ser, published  simultaneously  here  and  in  England. 

Books. 

The  Song  Festival  :  A  Compendium  of  Music 
of  every  variety  ;  Psalmody,  Songs,  Ballads, 
Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  Glees,  Sacred  and  Op- 
eratic Choruses,  suited  to  t!ie  wants  of  Choirs, 
Singing  Classes,  Glee  Clubs,  Musical  Conven- 
tions, Chorus  Societies,  and  the  Drawing-Koom. 
By  Virgil  C.  Taylor.  50 

When  this  work  appeared  —  some  months  ago  —  the 
most  devoted  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
music  would  hardly  have  dared  to  predict  for  it  a  suc- 
cess so  flattering  as  its  increasing  popularity  and  con- 
stantly extending  use  has  already  established.  If 
any  one  feature  may  be  specified  as  particularly  char- 
acterizing the  work,  it  may  be  said  of  it  —  thereare 
no  pieces  contained  in  it  designed  only  to  "^W  up" 
the  book — each  piece  has  a  specific  character,  which 
renders  it  dlflicult  to  decide  which,  if  any,  could  bo 
dispensed  with. 

Of  the  Psalmody  department,  while  there  are  many 
tunes  of  a  plain  and  easy  form  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  singers  but  of  ordinary  attainments  to 
execute,  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  same  space,  the  book  can  be  found,  which  con- 
tains as  many  gems,  of  a  strictly  classical  and  artistic 
make,  as  this.  The  most  fastidious  Quartet  choirs  of 
city  churches  would  hardly  desire  anything  in  the 
shape  of  Psalmody  more  intrinsically  select  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  tunes  Lawren,  Reeves,  Jerauld,  Piper, 
Dexter,  Bodstein,  Tinton,  and  others  similar;  while 
the  Secular  department  is  again  equally  choice  in  its 
varied  contributions  of  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartets 
and  Choruses,  both  of  the  Oratorio  and  Operatic  or- 
der. The  Quartet,  *'  Moonlight  on  the  Sea,"  is  not 
only  a  rare  production,  even  among  its  many 
competitors  in  tho  work,  but  is  a  composition  upon 
whose  merits  may  justly  be  based  the  claim  of  celebri- 
ty for  its  author  to  a  deerree  challenging  comparison 
with  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  European  composers. 
To  commend  music  of  such  a  character  to  the  num- 
berless musical  societies  through  the  country  who  are 
in  quest  of  that  which  is  truly  desirable,  is  but  an  act 
of  public  good ;  as,  not  only  the  very  existence  of  all 
such  associations  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  music  performed,  but  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  mnsic  will  be  in  correspondence 
with  the  salient  qualities  of  that  which  is  practiced, 
the  character  of  which  will  go  to  form  the  public 
taste. 

The  familiar  arrangement  of  "  Joy !  Joy!  Freedom 
to-day,"  in  the  Op  em  Chorus  Book,  from  "The  Gip- 
sy's Warning,")  will  be  found  in  the  "  Soog  Festival," 
in  a  new  and  attractive  garb;  in  place  of  the  too 
lengthy  and  slow  Trio  for  Tenors  and  Bass  in  A  flat  in 
the  original,  Mr.  Taylor  has  substituted  a  most  bril- 
liant duet;  together  with  other  changes  and  altera- 
tions, which  render  the  piece,  according  to  his  version, 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  popular  choruses  of  the 
Opera  kind  extant.  Without  extending  our  notice  of 
the  work  unduly,  we  will  call  attention  to  but  one 
more  piece,  the  last  in  the  book  and  extending  over 
nine  pages,  " 'Tis  Song  makes  Fresh  tho  Weary." 
The  style  of  this  Chorus  is  eminently  operatic  through- 
out. The  first  movement  being  an  Allegretto  in  six- 
eight  time,  and  followed  by  a  Tenor  Solo  in  A  flat,  ac- 
companied by  a  Trio  for  male  voices.  This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  piece  not  only  excels  anything  else  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  pen  in  the  book,  but  in  point  of  elabo- 
rate|strueture  as  well  as  classical  music,  is  hardly  sur- 
passed—  by  anything  of  a  similar  strain  —  by  the 
standard  operas  of  the  day. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  merits  of  this  work, it  is  but 
expressing  what  a  universal  cultivated  musical  taste, 
upon  becoming  acquainted  with  its  true  character, 
would  heartily  endorse,  to  say,  that  the  diffusion  of  a 
musical  literature  like  that  composing  the  pages  of 
the  "  Song  Festival,''  is  the  planting  of  seed  in  musical 
soil,  which  will  not  only  prove  prolific  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  but  will  be  preeminently  instrumental  in  re- 
fining and  elevating  tho  musical  taste  of  the  country 
to  a  most  desired  degree. 
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Leonora. 

From  Elise  Polko's  "  Musikalische  Marchen,  PhantaBien  und 
Skizzen;"  tmnslkted  by  Fanst  Maione  Ratmond. 

**  A  Tictory  over  the  heart  is  great, — 

I  honor  the  brave  who  wins  it; 
But  he  who  conquers  by  means  of  hia  heart. 

From  me  gains  the  loftiest  bonor!"      — ScniLLEll. 

The  merry  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  busily,  rest- 
lessly as  they  hasten  from  one  day  to  another, 
fond  of  change  although  they  may  be,  have  dis- 
played in  one  particular  manner  a  true  serious- 
ness and  depth  of  feeling ;  I  mean,  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  their  great  musicians.  The  Viennese 
is,  amd  always  was,  as  proud  of  every  one  ot 
them,  as  of  his  being,  and  of  his  Prater.  If 
the  Viennese  did  not  always  take  care  that  their 
dear  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  possessed 
full  purses  and  comfortable  dwellings,  we  must 
not  blame  them  for  it ;  every  true  Viennese  has 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  every 
one  of  them  rejoices  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  when  he  hears  a  piece  by  one  of  his  dar- 
lings, wishes  "  long  life  "  to  them  (with  the  glass 
in  his  hand,  be  sure !)  and  would  swing  his  hat 
to  the  earth,  if  either  of  these  renowned  men  fell 
in  his  way.  Don't  smile;  for  even  that  is  a 
great  deal !  How  many  lofty  spirits  in  common- 
place bodies  go  past  men,  and  no  one  gives  them  a 
kind  glance,  or  even  a  "thank  you"  for  what 
they  have  created.  And  yet  such  glances  and 
thanks  penetrate  the  soul  like  a  spring  sunbeam, 
and  no  man,  however  high  he  may  tower  above 
the  rest,  can  live  without  them,  and  not  suffer 
from  the  want. 

In  the  uncommonly  fine  month  of  June  of  the 
year  1822,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  afternoon,  a 
man  might  have  been  seen  walking  up  and  down 
the  so-called  "water-glacis,"  from  whose  path 
every  one  moved  respectfully.  This  lonely  prom- 
enader  came  neither  earlier  nor  later ;  always  at 
the  same  hour ;  neither  heat  nor  rain  caused  him 
to  accelerate  his  pace ;  slowly,  proudly,  and  se- 
curely he  walked  on,  his  glance  turned  earth- 
wards, his  hands  crossed  behind  him.  Thick  grey 
hair  hung  roughly  round  the  thoughtful  forehead; 
he  did  not  trouble  himself,  if  the  wind  tossed  it 
about  or  drove  it  over  his  eyes.  No  one  could 
pass  him  by  unmarked  ;  the  stamp  of  the  extra- 
ordinary was  visibly  imprinted  on  his  brow  ;  the 
power  of  genius  drew  a  glory  around  his  bended 
head.  Every  child  could  say  "  that  is  Ludwig 
VAN  Beethoven,  who  has  made  such  splendid 
music,"  and  would  cease  playing,  stop  the  ball 
that  was  rolling  under  the  Master's  feet ;  hide  his 
whip,  or  knock  down  his  humming-top,  when  the 
grave  man  passed  by.  Old  and  young,  high  and 
low,  stepped  aside,  or  greeted  him  respectfully, 
without  hoping  that  the  greeting  would  be  re- 
turned. 

Charcoal  carriers,  bending  under  heavy  bur- 
dens, stopped  patiently  until  the  wonderful  dream- 
er had  passed  ;  each  and  all  honored  him  in  his 
own  manner.      Just  at  that  time,  the  Viennese 


felt  more  interest  than  ever  in  the  venerated  ap- 
parition ;  Beethoven  had  finished  his  first  and 
only  opera  "  Leonora,"  (he  afterwards  named  it 
"  Fidelio  ")  some  months  before,  and  had  so  far 
obstinately  refused  to  bring  it  out.  Stubborn, 
deaf  to  all  entreaty,  he  kept  the  precious  score 
locked  up  in  his  desk.  "  I  cannot  find  the  Leon- 
ora I  want,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  who  untiringly 
besought  him  to  produce  the  work.  "  To  be  sure, 
there  are  plenty  of  songstresses,  but  not  the  one 
for  me.  My  Leonora  shall  not  fling  out  a  single 
trill,  or  break  her  neck  over  senseless  runs ;  nei- 
ther will  she  change  her  dress  ten  times ;  she 
need  not  even  be  exceedingly  handsome ;  but 
something  she  must  have  besides  her  voice,  and 
what  that  something  is  I  will  not  tell  you,  for 
you  would  only  laugh  at  the  '  mad '  Beethoven 
more  than  ever.  Let  the  opera  rest,  and  don't 
trouble  yourselves  about  it !"  But  his  impatient 
friends  would  not  let  it  rest;  they  worried  the 
great  musician  every  day,  sent  him  one  songstress 
after  another,  and  at  last  began  to  get  seriously 
angry.  Beethoven  waited  patiently.  One  even- 
ing, however,  some  visitors  came  hastily  in,  and 
told  him  wonderful  things  about  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  young  songstress,  with  whom  all  Vienna 
was  enraptured.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
great  actress,  Sophie  Schroeder,  not  yet  seven- 
teen ;  she  had  lately  come  with  her  parents  from 
Hamburg  to  Vienna,  where  they  talked  of  sett- 
ling. As  Mozart's  Pamina,  every  one  had  been 
delighted  with  her  voice  and  figure ;  a  great  future 
was  prophesied  for  her ;  all  this  was  told  to  the 
Master,  and  then  they  said  that  every  one  hoped 
this  fair  hand  would  bring  the  hidden  treasures 
of  his  last  work  to  light.  Then  Beethoven  cried 
out :  "  What  ?  trust  my  jewel  to  a  child,  a  crea- 
ture just  from  school  ?  I  think  you  must  be 
dreaming,  or  else  curiosity  has  robbed  you  of  your 
senses.  No,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  did  not  com- 
pose his  Leonora  for  a  thing  of  seventeen !  But 
I  am  tired  of  all  this  annoyance,  and  I  declare  to 
you,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  burn  my  opera,  if 
any  one  asks  me   another  question  about  it !" 

His  anger  was  so  imposing,  his  eyes  blazed  so 
resolutely,  his  voice  grumbled  so  deeply,  and  so 
many  storm-clouds  gathered  on  his  broad  fore- 
head, that  his  friends  slid  off  without  a  word ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Master  no  longer  heard 
the  name  "  Leonora  "  forever  ringing  in  his  ears. 
It  had  happened  for  some  time,  that  the  great 
master,  on  his  return  from  his  daily  walk,  met,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  city,  a  fair-haired  young 
girl.  She  usually  wore  a  simple  white  dress,  a 
plain  straw  bonnet,  and  a  dark  red  shawl.  Like 
all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  com- 
poser, she  stepped  respectfully  aside ;  but  she  did 
so  with  a  peculiar  grace,  at  the  same  time  fixing 
her  great  eyes  on  the  master's  face.  Those  were 
eyes  that  had  power  to  bind  and  set  free  !  eyes 
that  could  wake  up  a  dreaming  soul,  attract,  and 
hold  it  fast  1  eyes  of  very  dark  blue,  with  thick 
lashes  and  brows,  eyes  of  impassioned  gravity, 
and  fathomless  depth.  Only  the  dreamer  Beet- 
hoven could  have  so  long  withstood   the  fixed  | 


glance  of  such  eyes ;  many  times  he  passed  by 
the  young  girl  without  observing  her.  Her  deli- 
cate lips  trembled  as  he  strode  by  ;  it  seemed  as 
though  she  wished  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  she 
looked  after  him  with  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  pain,  and  then  returned  slowly  back  to  the 
city.  One  day,  toward  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  heavy  storm  blew  up.  The  thunder  roll- 
ed nearer,  lightning  began  to  pierce  the  clouds, 
the  birds  fluttered  anxiously  around,  and  every 
one  out  hurried  to  reach  a  shelter.  Gusts  of 
wind  blew  at  intervals,  but  as  yet  no  rain  fell  to 
cool  the  sultry  air.  Just  then  Ludwig  van  Beet- 
hoven, looking  like  a  prophet,  was  returning 
from  his  walk.  With  his  head  upraised,  his  brow 
clearer  than  ordinary,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
tine  spectacle.  He  surely  understood  the  sub- 
lime speech  overhead,  for  he  smiled  when  the 
thunder  rolled,  and  looked  undazzled  at  every 
flash  of  lightning.  For  him  the  roaring  of  the 
storm  was  the  mighty  trumpet  tone  of  a  great 
symphony  of  Nature ;  the  wind  that  tossed  his 
hair,  seemed  almost  to  bear  him  aloft ;  the  grave 
man  then  raised  his  arms  in  a  glad,  silent  enthu- 
siasm, and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  expecting  an 
angel  to  visit  him  on  the  path  of  the  lightning. 
Oh,  that  the  angel  would  bring  a  gigantic  harp, 
so  that  he  might  storm  forth  those  sublime  con- 
ceptions, that  now  filled  his  soul  to  overflowing  ! 
Indeed,  Beethoven  really  thought  he  saw  an  an- 
gel before  him ;  a  form  clad  in  white  stood  near  ; 
he  stared  at  it,  e.xpecting  a  miracle.  But  the 
supposed  angel  tremblingly  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  him,  murmured  a  few  unintelligible 
words,  and  looked  imploringly  in  his  face.  He 
gazed  astonished  at  a  pale  girl.  This  charming 
face  and  figure  impressed  him  like  a  remem- 
brance ;  surely  he  had  seen  her  before  ?  Prob- 
ably in  a  dream  ?  He  could  not  be  certain. 
"  Child,"  said  he  at  last,  kindly,  "  you  should  not 
be  out  in  such  weather.  Are  you  belated,  or 
have  you  lost  your  way  ?" 

"  I  was  only  going  to  you,"  she  answered  with 
a  mild  and  yet  firm  voice. 

"  To  me  ?  and  what  did  you  desire  from  me  ?" 
"  Your — Leonora  !" 

Beethoven  drew  back.     "  Who  are  you  ?" 
"  Wilhelmina  Schroder.  I  have  come  here  sev- 
eral days  with  this  prayer,  but  never  before  dared 
to   breathe  it." — "  And  did   you  not  see    what  a 
cloud  was  gathering  ?     Are  you  not  afraid  ?" 

"I  only  fear  one  thing;  that  my  prayer  will 
be  denied  !"  The  master  answered  not  a  word — 
he  looked  friendlily  into  the  eyes  of  the  maiden. 
She  did  not  cast  them  earthwards,  but,  blushing 
warmly,  she  returned  his  glance  with  one  as  firm. 
Then  seizing  her  little  hand  with  his  strong  grasp, 
Beethoven  breathed  deeply,  and  quietly  said  : 
"  Take  courage,  and  come  and  see  me  to-morrow 
my  child;  I  think  I  have  found  my  Leonora. 
But  now,  let  me  conduct  you  home." 

She  took  his  arm  with  a  beating  heart,  glowing 
cheeks,  and  a  happy  snile  ;  the  fulfilment  of  her 
wish  was  approaching.  The  storm  had  broken, 
the  flashes  of  lightning  were  fainter,  and  the  rain 
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was  beginning  to  fall.  At  the  city  gate,  Beet- 
hoven handed  the  young  girl  with  fatherly  care 
into  a  passing  hackney-coach,  and  Wilbelmine 
Schroder  gave  him  her  mother's  address.  With 
childlike  enthusiasm  she  kissed  the  master's  hand 
as  she  bade  him  farewell ;  he  turned  to  go.  But 
he  must  look  back  once  more — and  then  he  saw 
the  young  girl's  charming  face  turned  towards 
him  from  the  carriage  window.  Pale  with  emo- 
tion, her  serious  young  brow  overshadowed  with 
waving  golden  hair,  she  bowed  to  him,  while  her 
magical  eyes  looked  their  farewell.  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  felt  a  soft  warmth  stream  over  his 
heart ;  a  happy,  yet  melancholy  presentiment 
thrilled  him;  he  thought  to  himself:  "  This  woman 
will  shed  another  ray  of  sunshine  over  my  path, 
but  it  will  be  the  last !" 


And  on  the  following  morning,  the  young  song- 
stress, WiLHELMiNA  ScHROEDEK,  stood  near 
Beethoven  at  the  piano.  The  score  of  his  "  Leo- 
nora "  lay  open  before  them.  He  explained  to 
her  the  text  of  the  opera  in  a  few  words,  then 
passing  over  the  first  numbers,  for  Jaquino  and 
Marcellina  he  hummed  Leonora's  part  in  the 
quartet,  "  Tis  marvellous  to  me,"  beating  time 
with  one  hand,  nnd  accompanying  with  the  other. 
The  young  girl  followed  every  tone  with  deep 
attention.  At  the  trio,  "Well  done,  my  son," 
her  blue  eyes  lit  up  gloriously ;  but  when  the 
fine  tone-painting  of  the  great  air,  "  Monster, 
whither  hastenest  thou,"  was  unfolded  to  her,  a 
thrill  of  emotion  ran  through  her  whole  being. 
With  every  number  the  young  listener's  admira- 
tion increased,  the  master  grew  more  enthusiastic, 
and  she  scarcely  noticed  that  the  voice,  which 
carried  these  noble  things  through  her  car  to  her 
soul,  was  harsh  and  broken.  She  did  not  know, 
that  at  the  duet  of  the  secend  act,  "  Now  quickly 
on,  the  grave  dug  freshly,"  the  tears  were  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks ;  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  inspired  composer,  whom  she  venerated 
with  all  her  heart.  What  a  picture  the  frame  of 
that  poor  room  contained  in  these  two  figures,  of 
grave  and  glorious  autumn,  and  of  smiling  spring  ! 
The  master  in  his  fur-bordered  dressing-gown, 
with  glowing  eyes  and  expressive  brow, buried  in 
his  own  creation,  and  but  occasionally  glancing 
up  seriously  to  his  young  listener ;  the  maiden, 
her  face,  with  its  pure  lines,  glowing  redly  with 
spring  freshness,  while  sunbeams  seemed  to  play 
in  the  hair  that  waved  along  her  cheeks,  and  was 
gathered  in  a  low  knot  behind.  Beethoven  went 
on  faster  and  faster ;  his  hand  hurried  over  the 
keys.  "  Now  comes  the  moment  of  highest  emo- 
tion," said  he ;  "in  it  is  collected  every  ray  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  opera.  Observe  this  cry,  my 
child,  for  here  is  the  place  to  show  whether  I  am 
deceived  in  you  or  not."  And  now,  with  thrill- 
ing enthusiasm,  he  intoned  that  famous  cry, 
"  first  kill  his  wife  !"  Now  Wilhclmina  Schroder 
first  fully  comprehended  what  a  gigantic  gift  it 
was,  for  which  she  had  stretched  out  her  hands. 
Pleasure  and  fear  alternately  filled  her  breast. 
"  First  kill  his  wife  !"  This  cry  re-echoed  through 
her  soul ;  she  heard  nothing  more,  and  the  bril- 
liant finale  went  by  her  like  a  dream.  But  when 
Beethoven  rose,  closing  the  score,  she  said,  sol- 
emnly :  "  Give  me  your  blessing,  before  I  venture 
on  this  attempt,  so  that  I  may  succeed  in  it !" 
She  bowed  her  head,  the  master  thoughtfully  laid 
his  hand  on  her  fiiir  locks,  and  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction played  over  his  face,  like  an  autumn  sun- 


beam. Before  the  young  girl  slept  that  night, 
she  folded  her  hands,  and  closed  her  morning 
prayer  with  these  words  :  "  0  God,  let  me  become 
such  a  Leonora  as  he  has  dreamed  of,  so  that  I 
may  bring  one  more  joy  to  his  heart." 


Some  weeks  afler  this  scene,  Wilhelmina 
ScHEOEDER  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
opera  of  "  Fidelio  "  at  Vienna,  and  became  the 
embodiment  of  that  highest  ideal  of  heroic  love, 
which  Beethoven's  genius  had  created.  The 
composer  sat  in  a  small,  dark  box  near  the  stage. 
Alas,  the  powerful  and  pleasing  tones  that  stream- 
ed from  the  young  singer's  breast  penetrated  but 
in  part  to  his  already  almost  closed  ear  ;  but  he 
saw  the  glow  and  inspiration  of  her  expressive 
face,  he  saw  the  impassioned  eyes,  the  abandon- 
ment and  enthusiasm  that  awakened  so  much  de- 
light in  the  audience,  that  their  applause,  in  its 
outbreak,  resembled  the  roaring  of  an  ocean. 
The  second  act  proceeded ;  the  faithful  wife  de- 
scended to  the  gloomy  dungeon,  reached  out  the 
bread  to  her  starving  husband,  ran  through  every 
degree  of  soul-martyrdom,  until  that  wonderful 
point  of  light,  that  mighty  outcry,  "  First  kill  his 
wife  !"  Beethoven  rose  feverishly  when  the  chord 
was  struck,  his  breath  was  suspended,  he  trembled 
all  over,  and  his  eyes  hung  on  the  lips  of  the  song- 
stress. A  second  only,  she  seemed  to  hesitate, 
then  drawing  herself  up,  in  truly  sublime  beauty, 
the  now  famous  B  flat  thrilled  through  the  souls 
of  her  electrified  hearers,  in  a  tone  vibrating 
with  the  loftiest  passion.  And,  as  if  endowed 
with  mii-aculous  power,  this  strong,  soul-ful  tone 
broke  through  all  bai'riers,  and  penetrated,  like  a 
missionary  of  light,  to  the  closed  ear  of  the  mas- 
ter. Suddenly  all  seemed  clear  within  him, 
golden  tone-waves  streamed  over  his  soul;  his 
Leonora  sang  and  sounded  aloud ;  in  the  glorious' 
overpowering  B  flat  that  he  heard,  the  whole 
seemed  mirrored,  as  all  things  may  be  reflected 
in  one  clear  drop  of  water.  Nameless  joy,  un- 
bounded satisfaction  filled  his  heart ;  he  had  not 
been  disappointed  in  his  Leonora  I  Long  buried 
wishes,  long  slumbering  hopes  arose  as  from  the 
repose  of  death,  and  looked  smilingly  at  him. 
But  body  and  soul  were  only  inured  to  sorrow  : 
the  sudden  feeling  of  overpowering  joy  subdued 
the  man,  strong  only  in  sufiering  and  resigna- 
tion ;  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  sank  back,  almost 
fainting.  This  representation  of  "  Fidelio,"  was 
indeed  the  last,  but  probably  also  the  brightest 
sunbeam  that  fell  on  the  gloomy  path  of  the 
great  composer.  But  what  was  that  "  some- 
thing," which  Beethoven  wished  the  representa- 
tive of  his  Leonora  to  possess,  and  which  he 
found  in  the  young  girl's  blue  eyes  ? 

Wilhelmina  Schroder  made  "  Fidelio  "  famous, 
all  over  the  world.  How  is  it  possible  for  any 
one,  who  has  once  heard  her  matchless  persona- 
tion of  Leonora,  ever  to  forget  her  ?  Hundreds 
of  songstresses  have  sung  Leonora  since ;  but 
which  of  them  took  the  soul  captive  like  her  ? — 
Was  no  one,  then,  so  handsome  as  Wilhelmina 
ScHUOEDER  Devrient  ?  Had  no  one  so  powerful 
a  voice,  or  such  captivating  grace  ? — Charming 
women  clothed  themselves  in  the  shabby  male 
attire  of  Fidelio ;  splendid  voices  sang  the  air, 
"  Monster,  whither  hastenest  thou  ?"  Mistresses 
of  the  art  of  representation  lavished  all  their 
strength  on  this  creation  ;  but  did  the  outcry, 
"  First  kill  his  wife  !"  ever  ring  half  so  sublimely, 
so  thrillingly,  from  any  lips,  as  from  those  of  that 


fair-haired  woman  ?  And  why  was  it  so  ? — Wil- 
helmina Schroder  Devrient  possessed  the  rare 
charm  that  overcomes  and  conquers  the  world ; 
that  mysterious  gift,  which,  in  our  prosaic,  cold- 
blooded days,  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition  ;  that 
costliest  earthly  treasure,  that  fairest  blessing  of 
Heaven, — a  warm  heart ! 


Eeview  of  Marx's  Beethoven. 

(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.) 
(Concluded  from  page  27.) 

The  English  or  American  reader,  whose  only  biog- 
raphy of  Beethoven  has  been  the  translation  of 
Schindler's  work  by  Moscheles,  will  be  pleased  to 
find  scattered  through  Marx's  two  volumes  a  number 
of  interesting  extracts  from  the  "  Conversation- 
Books."  These  are  not  always  given  exactly  as  in 
the  originals,  although  the  sense  is  proved  intact. 
For  instance,  (Vol.  1,  p.  341,)  speaking  of  the  origi- 
nal overture  to  "  Leonore," — afterwards  printed  as 
Op.  138, — Marx  says,  "  It  shows  us,  as  in  a  mirror  of 
past  happiness,  a  view  of  that  which  is  hereafter  to 
reward  Leonore  and  raise  Florestan  from  his  woe. 
Yes,  Beethoven  himself  is  in  theory  of  this  opinion. 
In  his  Conversation-Books  we  read  the  following  ; — 

"  '  Aristotle,  in  his  "  Poetics,"  remarks,  "  Tragic 
heroes  must  at  first  live  in  great  happiness  and  splen- 
dor.' This  we  see  in  Egmont.  AVenn  sie  nan  |so] 
recht  gliic'klich  sind,  [so]  kommt  mit  [aaf]  einera 
Mai  das  Schicksal  und  schlingt  cinen  Knotcn  uin  ihr 
Haupt  [iibcr  ihren  Haupte|  den  sic  nicht  mehr  zu  lo- 
sen  vermogen.  Muth  und  Trotz  tritt  an  die  Stelle 
dcr  KeueJ  und  verwcgen  sehen  sie  dem  Geschicke, 
und  sie  sehen  verwcgen  dem  Geschicke,]  ja,  dem 
Tod  in's  Aug'.'  " 

The  words  in  brackets  show  the  variations  from 
the  original ;  they  are  slight,  but  will  soon  be  seen  to 
have  significance. 

Again,  Marx  says,  (Vol.  II.  p.  214,  note,)  "In 
one  of  the  Conversation-Books  Schindler  remarks, 
'  Ich  bin  sehr  gespannt  auf  die  Characterizirung  [der 

Satze]  der  B  dur  Trio Dererste  Satz  tiaumt 

von  lauter  Gliickseligheit  [Gliick  und  Zufriedeneit]. 
Auch  Muthwille,  hcitcres  Tandeln  und  Eigensinn 
(mit  permission  —  Beethovenscher)  ist  darin.' " 
I  Should  be  "  und  Eigensinn  (BeethoTenische)  ist  da- 
rin, mit  Permission."] 

On  page  217  of  the  same  volume  is  part  of  a  con- 
versation between  Beethoven  and  his  friend  Peters, 
dated  1819.  The  Conversation-Book  from  which  it 
is  taken  is  dated,  in  Beethoven's  own  hand,  "  March 
and  April,  1820." 

But  enough  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to  prove  that 
Marx  knows  nothing  of  the  Conversation-Books  fi-om 
personal  inspection,  although  he  always  quotes  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
idea  that  the  extracts  made  are  his  own.  Now,  1  st,  all 
his  extracts  are  in  the  second  edition  of  Schindler's 
"  Biograplij- ;  "  2d,  all  the  variations  from  the  origi- 
nal are  found  word  for  word  in  Schindler's  excerpts  ; 
3d,  the  first  of  the  above  three  examples,  which 
Marx  takes  for  an  expression  of  Beethoven's  views, 
was  written  l)y  Schindler  himself,  for  his  master's  pe- 
rusal !  But  though  a  biography  give  us  nothing  new 
in  relation  to  the  hero,  still  it  may  bo  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  from  the  manner  in  which  well-known 
authorities  are  collected  and  digested,  and  the  facts 
presented  in  a  picturesque,  fascinating,  living  narra- 
tive. Such  a  work  is  Irving's  "  Goldsmith."  Such 
a  work  is  not  Marx's  "  Beethoven."  It  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  another, — neither  a  biography  nor  a  critical 
examination  of  the  master's  works.  It  is  a  little  of 
both, — an  attempt  to  combine  the  two,  and  a  very 
unsuccessful  one.  Biography  and  criticism  are  so 
strangely  mixed  up,  jumbled  together, — anecdotes  of 
different  periods  so  absurdly  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion,— chronology  so  oddly  abused, — that  one  can 
obtain  a  far  better  idea  of  the  man  Beethoven  by  read- 
ing Marx's  authorities  than  his  digest  of  them  ;  and 
as  to  liis  works,  those  upon  which  we  want  informa- 
tion, which  we  have  no  opportunity  to  hear,  which 
have  not  been  subjects  of  criticism  and  discussion  for 
a  whole  generation, — on  these  he  has  little  or  nothing 
to  say. 

But  the  extreme  carelessness  with  which  Marx 
cites  his  authorities  is  worthy  of  notice ;  here  are  a 
few  examples. 

Vol.  I.  p.  13.  Here  we  find  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Beethoven's  playing  several  variations  upon 
Eighini's  air,  "  Vieni  Amore,"  from  memory,  and 
impi'ovising  others,  before  the  Abbe  Sterkel.  We- 
geler  is  the  original  authority  for  the  anecdote,  the 
point  of  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  printed 
variations  were  a  composition  by  Beethoven.  Marx 
here  and  elsewhere  in  his  book  attributes  them  to 
Sterkel. 
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lb.  p.  31.  Speaking  of  tlio  pleasure  Van  Swieten 
took  in  Beetlioven's  playinn;  of  Bach's  fugues,  and  of 
the  dislike  of  tlia'  lattei-  to  Ijeing  urged  to  play,  Marx 
quotes  as  follows  :  "  lie  came  then  (relates  Rics,  who 
became  his  pupil  in  1800)  back  to  mo  with  clouded 
brow  and  out  of  temper'"  etc.  To  me, — Rios — a  boy 
of  sixteen, — and  Beethoven  already  the  composer  all 
of  whose  works  half  a  dozen  publishers  were  ready 
to  take  at  any  prices  he  chose  to  fix  I  Rics  relates 
no  such  thing.  Wegelcr  does,  but  of  a  period  five 
years  before  Ries  came  to  Vienna  ;  moreover,  ho  re- 
lates it  in  relation  to  Beethoven's  di.slike  to  being 
urged  to  play  in  mixed  companies,  the  fact  having 
no  relation  whatever  to  Van  Swieten's  weekly  music- 
parties. 

lb.  p.  33.  Beethoven  is  now  twenty-five.  "  At 
this  time,  as  it  seems,  there  has  been  no  talk  of  ill 
health."     Directly  against  the  statement  of  Wegelcr. 

lb.  p.  38.  The  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Or- 
chestra, Op.  15,  "Probably  commenced  in  1800, 
since  it  was  offered  to  Hoffmeister,  Jan.  5,  1801." 
He  relates  from  Wegelcr,  that  Beethoven  wrote  the 
finale  when  suffering  violently  from  colic.  How  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  overlook  the  next  line,  "  I 
helped  him  as  much  as  I  could  with  simple  remedies," 
and  not  associate  it  with  Wegeler's  statement  that  he 
himself  left  Vienna  "in  the  middle  of  1796'"! 
This  fixes  the  date  absolutely  four  or  five  years  ear- 
lier than  Marx's  probability.  He  is  equally  unlucky 
in  his  reading  of  the  letters  of  Hoffmeister  ;  for  the 
Concerto  offered  him  Jan.  5,  1801,  was  not  this  one, 
but  that  in  B  flat.  Op.  19. 

lb.  p.  186.  The  Sonata,  Op.  22,  "Out  of  the 
year  1802."  If  Marx  will  turn  to  the  letters  to 
Hoffmeister  again,  he  will  find  this  Sonata  offered 
for  publication  with  the  Concerto. 

lb.  p.  341.  "  Schindler,  who,  however,  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Beethoven  in  1S08,  and  first 
came  into  close  connection  with  him  in  1813." 
Compare  Schindler,  2nd  ed.  p.  95.  "  It  was  in  the 
year  1814  that  I  first  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Beethoven."  In  1808  Schindler  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  in  a  Gymnasium,  and  had  not  yet 
come  to  Vienna. 

Vol.  II.  p.  36.  Sonata,  Op.  57.  "  The  finale,  as 
Ries  relates,  was  begotten  in  a  night  of  storm  "  ;  and 
on  this  text  Marx  discourses  through  a  page  or  two. 
Ries  relates  no  such  thing. 

lb.  p.  179.  "Once  more,  relates  Schindler,  the 
two  (Goelhe  and  Beethoven)  met  each  other,"  etc. 
For  Schindler,  read  Lenz. 

lb.  p.  191,  "  The  Philharmonic  Society  in  London 
presented  to  him. . .  .a  magnificent  grand -pianoforte 
of  Broadwood's  manufacture."  Schindler  says  ex- 
pressly, "  Presented  by  Ferd.  Ries,  John  Cramer, 
and  Sir  George  Smart."  Cannot  Marx  read  Ger- 
man'! 

lb.  p.  329.  We  give  one  more  instance  of  Marx's 
method  of  citing  authorities, — a  very  curious  one.  It 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Schotts  in 
Mayence,  signed  A.  Schindler,  containing  an  account 
of  Beethoven's  last  hours,  and  published  in  the  "  Ca- 
cilia  "  in  full.     Hero  is  the  passage  :  — 

"When  I  came  to  him,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  March,  prelates  Anselni  Iluttenhreimcr,  a  mu- 
sical friend  and  composer,  of  Griitz,  who  had  hasten- 
ed thither  to  see  Beethoven  once  more,)  I  found  his 
whole  countenance  distorted,  and  him  so  weak,  that, 
with  the  greatest  exertions,  he  could  bring  out  but 
two  or  three  intelligible  words."  Anselm  Hiitten- 
brenner ! 

Throughout  these  volumes  wo  find  a  certain  vague- 
ness of  statement  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
musicians  with  whom  Beethoven  came  in  contact, 
which  raises  the  question,  whether  Marx  has  no  bio- 
graphical dictionary  in  his  house,  not  even  a  copy  of 
Schilling's  Encyclopedia,  for  which  he  wrote  so  many 
biographies,  and  "  indeed  all  the  articles  signed  A. 
B.  M."?  At  times,  however,  the  statements  are  not 
so  vague.  For  instance, — in  the  anecdote  already 
referred  to,  Marx  makes  the  two  Rombergs  and 
Franz  Ries  introduces  the  "  fifteen-j'ear-old  virtuoso" 
to  Sterkel, — that  is,  in  1785  or '86.  At  that  date, 
(see  Schilling,)  Andreas  Romberg  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  Bernard  a  boy  of  fifteen  ;  moreover,  they 
did  not  come  to  Bonn,  until  1790,  when  Beethoven 
was  nearly  twenty  years  old.  In  1 793-4  Marx  makes 
Schenck  "  the  to  him  [Beethoven]  well-known  and 
valued  composer  of  the  '  Dorfharbier,'  "  which  opera 
was  not  written  until  some  years  later.  In  1815 
died  Beethoven's  "  friend  and  countryman,  Salo- 
mon, of  Bonn,  in  London."  It  is  possible  that  Beet- 
hoven may  have  occasionally  seen  Salomon  at  Bonn, 
but  that  violinist  went  to  London  as  early  as  1781, 
after  having  then  been  for  several  years  in  Prince 
Henry's  chapel  in  Berlin. 

These  things  may,  perhaps,  strike  the  reader  as  of 
minor  importance,  mere  blemishes.  So  be  it  then  ; 
we  will  turn  to  a  vexed  question,  which  has  a  literary 


importance,  and  see  what  light  Marx  throws  upon  it. 
We  refer  to  Bettine's  letters  to  Goethe  upon  Beetho- 
ven, and  the  composer's  letters  to  her,  tlic  authority 
of  which  has  been  strongly  questioned.  Marx  gives 
them.  Vol.  II.  pp.  121-1.35,  and  we  turned  eagerly  to 
them,  expecting  to  find,  from  one  who  has  for  thirty 
years  or  moi'e  lived  in  the  same  city  with  the  author- 
ess, the  qucstio  vexata  fully  put  to  rest.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Ho  quotes  them  from  Schindler  with 
Schindler's  remarks  upon  them,  to  which  he  gives 
his  assent.  As  to  the  letters  of  Beethoven  to  Bettine, 
he  has  not  even  done  that  lady  the  justice  to  give 
them  as  she  has  printed  them,  but  rests  satisfied  with 
a  copy  confessedly  taken  from  the  English  transla- 
tion !  Of  these  Marx  says,  "  These  letters — one  has 
not  the  right,  perhaps,  to  declare  them  outright  crea- 
tions of  fiincy;  at  all  events,  there  is  no  judicial 
proof  of  this,  no  more  than  of  their  authenticity — if 
they  are  not  imagined,  they  are  certainly  translated 
. . .  .from  Beethoven  into  the  Bettine  speech.  Never 
— compare  all  the  letters  and  writings  of  Beethoven 
which  are  known  with  these  Bettine  epistles — never 
did  Beethoven  so  write. ..  .If  he  wrote  to  Bettine, 
then  she  has  poetized  [iiberdichtet]  his  letters,  and 
she  has  not  done  even  this  well ;  we  have  in  them 
Beethoven  as  seen  in  the  mirror  Bettine."  He  adds 
in  a  note,  "In  the  highest  degree  girl-like  and  equally 
un-Beethoven-like  are  these  constant  repetitions : 
"  liebe,  liebste  ;  liebe,  liebe ;  liebe,  gute  ;  bald, 
bald ' !  " 

What  does  Marx  say  to  this  beginning  of  a  letter 
to  Tiedge  :  "Jeden  Tag  schwehte  mir  immerfolgende 
Brief  an  Sie,  Sie,  Sie,  immer  vor  "  1  Or  to  these 
repetitions  from  a  series  of  notes  written  also  from 
Toplitz  in  the  summer  of  1812  ?  "  Lichen  Sie  wohl, 
liebe,  gute  A."  "  Liebe,  gute  A.,  seit  ich  gestern." 
etc.  "  Scheint  der  Mond. . .  .so  sehen  Sie  den  klein 
sten,  kleinsten  aller  Menschen  bci  sich,"  etc. 

And  so  on  this  point  Marx  leaves  us  just  as  wise 
as  we  were  before.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  can 
decide  by  a  word  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  let- 
ters of  Beethoven,  since  he  originally  furnished  them 
for  publication  in  the  English  translation  of  Schind- 
ler's "  Biography."  We  refer  to  Mr.  Chorley ,  of  the 
"  London  Athena?.ura."  Meanwhile  we  venture  to 
give  Marx's  opinion  as  much  weight  as  we  think  it 
deserves,  and  continue  to  believe  in  the  letters  ;  more 
especially  because,  as  published  by  Bettine  herself  in 
1848,  each  is  remarkable  for  certain  peculiarly  Beet- 
hoven-like abuses  of  punctuation,  orthography,  and 
capital  letters,  which  carry  more  weight  to  our  minds 
than  the  unsupported  opinions  of  a  dozen  Professors 
Marx. 

Justice  requires  that  we  pass  from  merely  biograph- 
ical topics,  which  are  evidently  not  the  fiirte  of  Pro- 
fessor Mar.x,  to  some  of  those  upon  which  he  has  be- 
stowed far  more  space,  and  doubtless  far  more  labor 
and  pains,  and  upon  which,  in  this  work,  he  doubtless 
also  rests  his  claim  to  our  applause. 

On  page  199  of  Vol.  I.  begins  a  division  of  the 
work  entitled  by  the  author  "  Chorische  Wcrke."  In 
previous  chapters,  Beethoven's  pianoforte  composi- 
tions— sonatas,  trios,  the  quintet,  etc.,  up  to  Op.  54, 
exclusive  of  the  concertos  for  that  instrument  and  or- 
chestra— have  been  treated.  In  this  we  have  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  com- 
poser from  the  concerto  to  the  full  splendor  of  the 
grand  symphony. 

"  The  composer  Beethoven,"  says  Marx,  "  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  also  a  virtuoso.  No  one  can  be  both, 
without  feeling  himself  drawn  to  the  composition  of 
concertos.  These  works  then  follow,  and  in  cIo.so  re- 
lation to  the  pianoforte  compositions  of  Beethoven, 
with  and  without  the  accompaniment  of  solo  instru- 
ments ;  and  to  them  others,  which  may  just  here  be 
best  brought  under  one  general  head  for  notice. 
From  them  we  look  directly  upward  to  orchestral 
and  symphonic  works.  To  all  these  we  give  the 
general  name  of  '  choral '  works,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter, a  term  which  in  fact  belongs  but  to  vocal  music, 
and  is  exceedingly  ill  adapted  to  a  part  of  the  com- 
positions now  under  consideration.  The  term,  liov.'- 
ever,  is  used  here  as  pointing  at  the  significance  of 
the  orchestr.i  to  Beethoven." 

Marx's  theory  of  Beethoven's  progress,  taking 
continually  bolder  and  loftier  flights  until  he  reaches 
the  symphony,  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  the 
chronology  of  the  works  in  question, — a  basis  which 
he  adopts,  but  evidently,  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
of  them,  with  some  hesitation  ;  yet  the  theory  has 
too  great  a  charm  for  him  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside. 

We  will  bring  into  a  table  the  compositions  which 
he  is  now  considering,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
composition,  that  we  may  obtain  a  clcivrer  view  of 
their  bearings  upon  the  point  in  question. 

Concerto  in  C  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  op.  15.  180O. 
(Seep.  38. 

Concerto  in  B  flat,  op.  19.    1801. 

Concerto  in  C  minor,  op.  37.     Not  dated. 

Six  Quatuors  for  Bowed  Instruments,  op.  18.  Published  in 
1801-2,  but  "  begun  earlier  " 


Quintet,  op.  29.    1802. 

Septet,  op.  20.    Not  dated. 

Pionietheus.  Ballet,  op.  43.     Perforraod  March  28,  1801. 

Grand  Symphony,  op.  21.    179'J  or  1800 

Grand  Synipliony^  op.  30.     Performed  1800. 

A  glance  at  the  dates  in  this  table  throws  doubt 
upon  the  theory  ;  the  doubt  is  increased  by  the  con- 
sideration that  all  these  important  works  are,  accord- 
ing to  Marx,  the  labor  of  only  three  years  !  But  let 
us  turn  back  and  collect  into  another  table  the  piano- 
forte works  which  are  also  attributed  to  the  same 
epoch. 

Pianoforte  Trio,  op.  11.     1799. 
Three  Pianoforte  Sonata.s,  op    10.     1799. 
Two  do.  do.       op.  14.    1799. 

Adelaide,  Song,  op.  46.     1798  or  "99. 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Horn,  ojj.  17.     1800. 

do.     Pathetique,  op.  13.  1800. 
Christus  am  Oelberg.  Cantata,  op.  SB.    1800. 
Quintet,  op.  16.    1801. 
Sonata,  op-  22.    1802. 

do.      op.  26.    1802. 

do.      op.  28,    1802. 

From  this  list  we  have  excluded  works  which 
Marx  says  were  published  {heruusger/ebcn)  during 
these  years,  selecting  only  those  which  he  calls  "  aus 
dem  Jahre," — belonging  to  such  a  year. 

Marx  himself  Vol.  I.  p.  246  et  seq.)  shows  us  th.at 
the  works  above-mentioned,  dated  1802,  belong  to  an 
earlier  period  ;  for  in  the  "  first  months  "  of  that 
year  Beethoven  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
unfitted  him  for  labor  throughout  the  season. 

We  have,  then,  as  the  labor  of  three  years,  three 
grand  pianoforte  concertos  with  orchestra,  six  string 
quartets,  a  quintet,  a  septet,  a  grand  ballet,  and  two 
symphonies,  (or  ffreat  works  ;  and  for  minor  produc- 
tions,— by-play, — nine  pianoforte  solo  sonatas,  one 
for  pianoforte  and  horn,  a  pianoforte  trio,  a  quintet, 
the  "  Adelaide,"  and  the  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,"  a  productiveness  (.and  such  a  productive- 
ness !)  not  surpassed  by  Mozart  or  Handel  in  their 
best  and  most  marvellous  years. 

But  these  twenty-eight  works,  in  fact,  belong  only 
in  part  to  those  three  years.  The  first  concerto  was 
finished  before  June,  1796;  the  second  in  Prague, 
1 798  ;  the  thii-d  was  performed  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1800.  A  performance  of  the  first  symphony  is  re- 
corded at  least  ten,  of  the  second  at  least  three  months 
before  that  of  the  ballet.  As  this,  the  "Prometheus," 
was  written  expressly  for  Vigano.  the  arranger  of 
the  action,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  th.at  any  great 
lapse  of  time  took  place  between  the  execution 
of  the  order  for  and  the  production  of  the  music.  In 
fact,  Marx  has  no  authorities,  beyond  Lenz's  notices 
ef  the  publication  of  the  works  in  the  above  lists,  for 
the  dates  which  he  has  given  to  them  ;  none  whatever 
for  placing  tlie  works  of  the  first  of  our  lists  in  that 
order;  certainly  none  for  placing  Op.  37  before  Op. 
18,  Op.  29  before  Op.  20,  and  Op.  43  before  Op.  21 
and  0|1.  36.  And  yet,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks 
upon  the  septet.  Op.  20,  we  read,  "  Each  of  the  com- 
positions here  noticed  "  (namely,  those  in  the  Hrst  list 
down  to  the  septet)  "  is  a  step  away  from  the  piano- 
forte to  the  orchestra.  In  the  midst  of  them  appears 
the  first  (!)  orchestral  work  since  the  chivalrous  bal- 
let, to  which  the  boy  (?)  Beethoven  in  former  days 
gave  being.  It  was  again  to  be  a  ballet,  "  Gli  Uo- 
mini  di  Prometeo.'  "  Then  follow  remarks  upon  the 
ballet,  closing  thus :  "  On  the  '  Prometheus '  he 
had  tried  the  strength  of  his  pinions  ;  in  the  first 
symphony,  '  Grande  Sinfonie,'  Op.  21,  he  floated 
calmly  upon  them  at  those  heights  where  the  spirit  of 
Mozart  had  rested."  • 

No,  Hcrr  Professor  Marx,  your  pretty  fancy  is 
without  basis.  Chronology,  "the  eye  of  History," 
makes  sad  work  of  your  theory.  Pity  that  in  your 
"  researches  "  you  met  not  one  of  those  lists  of  the 
Electoral  Chapel  at  Bonn,  which  would  have  shown 
you  that  the  young  Beethoven  learned  to  wield  the 
orchestra  in  that  best  of  all  schools,  the  orchestra  it- 
self! 

Three  chapters  of  Book  Second  (Vol.  I.  pp.  239 
-307)  are  entitled  "  Helden  Weihe,"  (Consecration 
of  the  Hero.)  "  Die  Sinfonie  Eroica  und  die  ideale 
Mu.'iik,"  (The  Heroic  Symphony  and  Ideal  Music,) 
and  "  Die  Znkunft  vor  dem  Richterstuhl  der  Ver- 
gangcnheit"  (The  Future  before  the  Judgment  Seat 
of  the  Past).  Save  the  first  fourteen  pages,  which 
are  given  to  Beethoven's  sickness  in  1802,  the  testa- 
ment w  hich  he  wrote  at  that  time,  and  some  remarks 
upon  the  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  these 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  "  Heroic  Symphony,"  its 
history,  its  explanation,  and  a  polemical  discourse  di- 
rected" against  the  views  of  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Oulibi- 
chef,  and  others. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  remarkable 
work  was  written,  the  history  af  its  origin  and  com- 
pletion, are  so  clearly  related  by  Ries  and  Schindler, 
that  it  .seems  hardly  possible  to  make  any  gieat  blun- 
der in  repeating  them.  Mar.x  has,  however,  a  very 
happy  talent  for  getting  out  of  the  path,  even  when 
it  lies  directly  before  him. 
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"  When,  therefore,  Bernadotte,"  says  he,  "  at  that 
time  French  Amhassador  at  Vienna,  and  sharer  in 
the  admiration  which  the  Lichnowskis  and  others  of 
high  rank  felt  for  Beethoven,  proposed  to  him  to 
pay  his  homage  to  the  hero  [Napoleon]  in  a  grand  in- 
strumental work,  he  found  the  artist  in  the  best  dispo- 
sition thereto ;  perhaps  snch  thoughts  had  already 
occurred  to  his  mind.  In  the  year  1802,  in  autumn, 
he  put  his  hand  already  to  the  work,  began  first  in 
the  following  year  earnestly  to  labor  upon  it,  and, 
with  many  interruptions,  and  the  production  of  vari- 
ous compositions  in  the  mean  time,  completed  it  in 
1804." 

From  this  passage,  and  from  remarks  in  connection 
with  it,  it  is  clear  that  Professor  Marx  supposes  Ber- 
nadotte to  have  been  in  Vienna  in  1802-3,  and  to 
have  ordered  this  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Schind- 
ler's  words,  when  speaking  of  his  conversation  with 
the  composer  in  1823,  on  this  topic  are,  "  Beethoven 
crinnerte  sich  lebhaft,  dass  Bernadotte  wirklich  zuerst 
die  Idee  zur  Sinfonie  Eroica  in  ihm  rege  gemacht 
hat  "  (Beethoven  remembered  distinctly  that  it  really 
was  Bernadotte  who  first  awakened  in  him  the  idea 
of  the  "  Heroic  Symphony").  On  turning  to  the  ar- 
ticle on  Bernadotte  in  the  "  Conversations- Lexicon," 
we  find  that  the  period  of  his  embassy  enij>raced  but 
a  few  months  of  the  year  1798. 

It  seems  to  us  a  very  suggestive  and  important 
fact  toward  the  comprehension  of  Beethoven's  design 
in  this  work,  that  the  conception  of  it  had  been  float- 
ing before  his  mind  and  slowly  assuming  definite 
form  during  the  space  of  four  years,  before  he  put 
hand  to  the  composition.  Six  years  passed  from  the 
date  of  its  conception  before  it  lay  complete  upon 
the  table,  with  the  single  word  "  Bonaparte "  in 
large  letters  at  the  top  of  the  title-page,  and  "  L. 
Beethoven  "  at  the  bottom,  with  nothing  between. 
And  what,  according  to  Marx,  is  this  product  of  so 
much  study  and  labor  ?  A  musical  description  of  a 
battle  ;  a  funeral  march  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  ; 
the  gathering  of  the  armies  for  their  homeward 
march  ;  a  description  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  A 
most  lame  and  impotent  inierpretalion  !  Marx  some- 
were  says,  that  Beethoven  never  wrought  twice  upon 
the  same  idea ;  hence  the  funeral  march  of  the  Sym- 
phony cannot  have  been  originally  intended  in  honor 
of  a  hero, — we  agree  with  him  so  far, — for  this  task 
he  had  once  already  accomplished  in  the  Sonata,  Op. 
26.  But  then,  if  the  first  movement  of  the  Sympho- 
ny be  a  battle-piece,  how  came  its  author  to  compose 
another,  and  one  so  entirely  diflTerent,  in  1812  ? 

How  any  one,  with  the  recollection  of  Beethoven's 
fondness  for  describing  character  in  music,  even  in 
youth  upon  the  pianoforte, — with  the  "  Coriolanus 
Overture"  before  him,  and  the  "Wellington's  Victo- 
ry at  Vittoria"  at  hand, — and,  above  all,  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  composer's  love  for  the  universal, 
the  all-embracing,  and  his  contempt  for  minute  musi- 
cal painting,  as  shown  by  his  sarcasms  upon  passages 
in  Haydn's  "  Creation," — can  suppose  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  "  Heroic  Symphony  "  to  he  in  the  main 
intended  as  a  battle-picture,  passes  our  comprehen- 
sion. It  may  be  so.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion. 
We  have  nothing  from  Beethoven  himself  upon  the 
point,  unless  we  may  suppose,  that,  when,  four  years 
later,  he  printed  upon  the  programme,  at  tiie  first  per- 
formance of  the  "  I'astoral  Symphony,"  "  Rather 
the  expression  of  feeling  than  musical  painting,"  he 
was  guarding  against  a  mistake  which  had  been  made 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  "  Eroica." 

We  have  no  space  to  waste  in  following  Marx, 
either  through  his  exposition  of  his  battle  theory,  his 
explanations  of  the  other  movements  of  the  Symph- 
ony, or  his  polemics  against  previous  writers.  His 
programme  seems  to  us  little,  if  at  all,  better  than 
those  which  he  controverts.  Instead  of  this,  we  ven- 
ture to  offer  our  own  to  the  reader's  common  sense, 
which,  if  it  does  not  satisfy,  at  least  shows  that  Marx 
has  not  put  the  question  forever  at  rest. 

"  Rather  the  expression  of  feeling  than  mnsical 
painting  "  seems  to  us  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony."  Mere 
musical  painting,  and  the  composition  of  works  to 
order — as  is  proved  by  the  "Wellington's  Victory," 
the  "  Coriolanus  Overture,"  the  music  to  "  Prome- 
theus," to  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  the  "  Glorreiche 
Augenblick,"  to  say  nothing  of  minor  works,  such  as 
the  First  and  Second  Concertos,  the  Horn  Sonata, 
etc., — Beethoven  could  and  did  despatch  with  ex- 
treme rapidity  ;  but  works  of  a  different  order,  for 
which  he  could  take  his  own  time,  and  which  were 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  grand  feelings  of  his  own 
great  heart, — the  composition  of  these  was  no  light 
holiday-task.  He  could  "  make  music"  with  all  ease 
and  rapidity ;  and  had  this  been  his  aim,  the  extreme 
productiveness  of  the  first  years  in  Vienna  shows 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  rivalled  Father  Haydn 
himself  in  the  number  of  his  instrumental  composi- 
tions.    His  difficulty  was  not  in  writing  music,  but  in 


mastering  the  poetic  conception,  and  finding  that 
tone-speech  which  should  express  in  epic  progress, 
yet  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  musical  form,  the 
emotions,  feelings,  sentiments  to  be  depicted.  Hence 
(he  great  length  of  time  during  which  many  of  his 
works  were  subjects  of  meditation  and  study.  Hence 
the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  conception 
and  completion  of  the  "  Heroic  Symphony." 

Beethoven  passed  his  youth  near  the  borders  of 
France,  under  a  government  which  allowed  a  repub- 
lican personal  freedom  toils  subjects.  He  was  him- 
self a  strong  republican,  and  old  enough,  when  the 
crushed  people  over  the  border  at  Jength  arose  in 
their  terrible  energy  against  the  King,  to  .sympathize 
with  them  in  their  woe,  perhaps  in  their  vengeance. 
What  to  us  is  the  horrihle  history  of  tho.se  years  was 
to  him  the  exciting  news  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  changes  of  feeling  with  which 
he  would  follow  the  political  changes  in  France,  the 
hopes  of  humanity  now  apparently  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  now  the  rising  of  the 
day-star,  precursor  of  a  glorious  day  of  republican 
freedom,  in  the  marvellous  successes  of  the  cool,  de- 
termined, energetic,  stoical  young  conqueror  of  Italy, 
living,  when  Bernadotte  fired  his  imagination  by  his 
descriptions  of  him,  with  his  wife,  the  widow  of 
Beauharnais,  in  a  small  house  in  an  obscure  street  of 
the  capital. 

To  us,  then,  the  first  mov3ment  of  the  "Heroic 
Symphony  "  is  a  study  of  character.  In  the  "  Cori- 
olanus Overture  "  we  hare  one  side  of  a  hero  de- 
picted :  here  we  see  him  in  all  his  aspects ;  we  behold 
him  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  weakness  and  in 
strength,  in  the  struggle  and  in  victory, — overcoming 
opposition,  and  reducing  all  elements  of  discord  to 
harmony  and  order  by  the  force  of  his  energetic  will. 
It  may  be  cither  a  description  of  Napoleon,  as  Beet- 
hoven at  that  time  understood  his  character, — we  are 
inclined  to  this  opinion, — or  it  may  be  a  more  general 
picture  of  a  hero,  to  which  the  career  of  Napoleon 
had  furnished  but  the  original  conception.  The  sec- 
ond movement  is  to  us  the  wail  of  a  nation  ground 
to  the  dust  by  the  iron  heel  of  despotism, — France 
under  the  old  rerjime, — France  in  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror,— France  needing,  as  few  nations  have  needed, 
the  advent  of  a  hero.  The  scherzo,  with  its  trio,  is 
not  a  form  for  minute  painting  of  hoiv  the  hero  comes 
and  saves  ;  nor  is  this  necessary;  it  has  been  suffic- 
iently indicated  in  the  first  movement.  We  hear  in 
it  the  awakening  to  new  life,  from  the  first  whispers 
of  hope,  uttered  mysteriously  and  with  trembling 
lips,  to  the  bright  and  cheering  expression  of  a  na- 
tion's joy, — not  loudly  and  boisterously, — (Beethoven 
never  gives  snch  a  language  to  the  depths  of  happi- 
ness,)— in  the  exquisite  passage  for  the  horns  in  the 
trio.  We  agree  with  Marx  in  feeling  the  finale  to  be 
a  picture  of  the  blessings  of  that  peace  and  quiet 
which  the  hero  once  more  restores, — but  peace  and 
quiet  where  liberty  and  law,  justice  and  order  reign. 

One  fact  in  relation  to  the  finale  of  this  symphony 
has  caused  Professor  Marx  no  little  trouble.  The 
movement  is  a  theme  and  variations,  with  a  fugue, 
and  was  published  by  Beethoven  as  a  "  Theme  and 
Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,"  Op.  3.5,  dedicated  to 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  theme  is  from  the  finale 
of  the  "  Prometheus."  Now  what  could  induce 
Beethoven  to  make  this  nse  of  so  important  a  work, 
as  such  a  finale  to  such  a  symphony,  is  to  our  Pro- 
fessor a  puzzle.  It  troubles  him  on  page  70,  (Vol. 
I.)  again  on  page  212,  and  finally  on  page  274. 
The  same  theme  three  times  employed — he  may  say 
four,  for  it  is  one  of  the  six  "  Contred.mses  "  by 
Beethoven,  which  appeared  about  that  time, — and 
the  third  time  so  employed  !  Lenz  happens  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact, — and  so  has  Marx, — that  the 
Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,  Op.  3.5,  were  advertised 
in  the  "  Leipziger  Musikalisehe  Zeitung,"  already  in 
November,  1803.  How  long  Beethoven  h.id  kept 
them  by  him,  how  long  it  had  taken  them  to  make 
the  then  slow  journey  from  Vienna  to  Leipzig,  to  he 
engraved,  corrected,  and  made  ready  for  sale,  we  are 
not  informed.  A  very  simple  theory  will  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  in  this  case. 

A  very  beautiful  theme  in  the  finale  of  "  Prome- 
theus" is  admired.  Beethoven  composes  variations 
upon  it,  and,  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  his  friend 
Lichnowsky,  adds  the  fugue.  The  work  becomes  a 
favorite,  and  the  theme  being  originally  descriptive 
of  the  happiness  of  man  in  a  state  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, he  decides  to  arrange  it  for  orchestra,  and 
give  it  a  place  in  the  new  symphony.  How  if  Lich- 
nowsky proposed  it  1 

A  large  proportion  of  the  three  chapters  under 
consideration,  as  indeed,  of  many  others,  is  directed 
against  Oulibichef, — "  Oulibichef-Thersites,"  as  he 
names  him  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  very  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  he  treats  this  gentleman, 
throughout  his  work,  from  that  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Berlioz,  Wagner,  Lenz,  is   striking  ;  but   Oulibichef 


is  dead,  and  cannot  reply.  Some  of  the  Russian's 
contrapuntal  objections  to  the  "  Heroic  Symphony  " 
are  well  answered  ;  but,  as  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
poetic  explanation  of  the  work  by  neither,  we  must 
confess,  that,  after  the  crystalline  clearness  of  Ouli- 
bichef, the  muddy  wordiness  of  Marx  is  not  to  edi 
ficalion. 

We  turn  now  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  opera 
"  Lconore,"  afterwards  "  Fidelio," — one  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  in  Beethoven's  musical  history. 
Here,  at  length,  we  do  find  something  beyond  what 
Rics  and  Schindlerhave  recorded,— no  longer  the  close 
coincidence  in  matters  of  fact  with  Lenz  ;  indeed,  the 
account  of  the  changes  made  in  transforming  the 
three-act  "  Leonore  "  into  the  two-act  "  Fidelio  " 
we  consider  the  best  piece  of  historic  writing  in  the 
volumes,  the  one  which  gives  ns  the  greatest  number 
of  new  facts,  and  most  clearly  and  chronologically 
arranged.  It  is  really  quite  unfortunate  for  Profes- 
sor Marx,  that  Professor  Otto  Jahn  of  Bonn  gave 
ns,  some  years  since,  in  his  preface  to  the  Leipzig 
edition  of  "  Leonore,"  precisely  the  same  facts,  from 
precisely  the  same  sources,  and  in  some  cases,  we  had 
almost  said,  in  precisely  the  same  words.  The 
"  coincidence "  here  is  striking,  as  we  cannot  sup- 
pose Marx  ever  saw  Jahn's  publication,  since  he 
makes  no  reference  to  it.  In  the  errors  with  which 
Marx  spices  his  narrative  occasionally,  the  coinci- 
dence ceases.  Here  are  some  instances.  According 
to  Marx,  one  reason  of  the  ill  success  of  the  opera  at 
Vienna,  in  1805-6,  was  the  popularity  of  that  upon 
the  same  subject  by  Paer.  "The  Viennese  first  heard 
the  latter  in  1809.  Again,  at  the  first  production  of 
the  "Fidelio,"  in  1814,  Marx  says,  the  Leonore 
Overture  No.  3  was  played  because  that  in  E  flat  was 
not  finished.  Seyfricd  says  expressly,  the  overture 
to  the  "Ruins  of  Athens."  Marx  speaks  of  the 
proposals  made  to  Beethoven  in  1823  to  compose  the 
"  Mclusine,"  and  still  another  text,  and  so  speaks  as 
to  leave  the  impression,  that,  from  the  "  fall  of  the 
opera"  in  1806,  the  composer  had  purposely  kept 
aloof  from  the  stage.  Does  the  Professor  know  no- 
thing of  Beethoven's  application  in  1807  to  the  The- 
ater-Direklion  of  the  imperial  playhouses,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  regular  operatic  composer  1  of  the  opera 
"  Romulus'?"  of  his  correspondence  with  Koerner, 
Rellstab,  and  still  others  ?     It  appears  not. 

We  must  close  our  article  somewhere  ;  it  is  alrendy> 
perhaps,  too  long  ;  we  add,  therefore,  bnt  a  genera' 
remark  or  two. 

To  many  readers  Marx's  discussions  of  Beethoven's 
last  works  will  be  found  of  interest  and  value,  though 
written  in  that  turgid,  vague,  confused  style,  "  words, 
words,  words,"  which  the  Germans  denominate  by 
the  expressive  term,  Geschwatz.  This  is  especially 
tlie  case  with  his  essays  upon  the  great  "  Missa  Sol- 
emnis,"  and  the  "  Ninth  Symphony." 

We  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  "Life  of 
Beethoven  "  without  feeling  something  akin  to  in- 
dignation. Were  it  a  possible  supposition,  we  should 
imagine  it  to  be  a  thing  manufactured  to  sell,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  such  manner  as  this :  The  labors  of 
Lenz  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  for  the  skeleton 
of  the  work;  Wegelcr,  Ries,  Schindler,  and  Scyfried 
at  hand  for  citations,  where  Lenz  fails  to  give  more 
than  a  reference  ;  Oulibichef  on  the  table  to  supply 
topics  for  polemical  discussion  ;  a  few  periodicals 
and  papers,  which  have  come  accidentally  into  his 
possession,  to  afford  here  and  there  an  anecdote  or  a 
letter  ;  the  works  of  Professor  A.  B.  Marx  supply- 
ing the  necessary  authorities  npon  points  in  mnsical 
science.  As  for  any  original  research,  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  Why  stop  to  verify  a  fact,  to  decide  a 
disputed  point,  to  search  ont  new  matter?  The 
market  waits,  the  publisher  presses,  so,  horiTsknrry, 
away  we  go,  and  the  book  is  done  !  Seriously,  snch 
a  book,  from  one  with  such  opportnnrtjes  at  com- 
mand, is  a  disgrace  to  the  institution  in  which  its 
anthor  occupies  the  station  of  Professor. 

When  Schindler  wrote,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  the 
brother,  and  Carl  van  Beethoven,  the  nephew,  were 
still  alive,  and  feelings  of  delicacy  led  him  to  do  lit- 
tle more  than  hint  at  those  domestic  and  family  rela- 
tions and  sorrows  which  for  several  years  rendered 
the  great  composer  mnch  of  the  time  anfit  for  labor, 
and  which  at  last  brought  him  to  the  grave.  When 
Marx  wrote,  all  had  passed  away,  who  could  be 
wounded  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Until  we  have  snch  a  statement,  none  but  he  who  has 
gone  through  the  labor  of  studying  the  original  an- 
thorities,  as  they  exist  in  Berlin,  can  know  the  real 
greatness,  perhaps  also  the  weaknesses,  of  Beethoven 
in  those  last  years.  None  can  know  how  his  heart 
was  torn,  how  he  poured  out,  concentrated  all  the 
love  of  his  great  heart  upon  his  adopted  son,  but  to 
learn  "  how  sharper  than  the  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to 
have  a  thankless  child."  Nothing  of  all  this  in 
Marx.     He  quotes  Schindler,  and  therewith  enough. 

Long  as  this  article  has  become,  we  have  referred 
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to  but  the  more  important  of  the  passages  which  in 
reading  we  marked  for  comment ;  enough,  however, 
we  judge,  to  show  that  the  biography  of  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  still  remains  to  be  written. 


The  New  Singers. 

Frezzolini — Fabbri — Miss  Wissler. 

(From  the  Tribune.) 
The  Winter  Garden— or,  in  other  words,  the  Spring 
Opcra-House — appears  to  be  made  for  Madame  Frez- 
zoHtii,  and  Madame  Frezzolini  for  the  Winter  Garden. 
Within  its  graceful  and  sonorous  lesser  circles  there 
has  been  given  a  memorable  entertainment  in  the 
production  of  the  opera  of  Lucrezia  Bori/ia,  Madame 
Frezzolini  administering  the  dulcet  decoctions  of 
music  and  arsenic.  All  that  Rossini  and  Donizetti 
and  Verdi  have  said  of  Madame  Frezzolini  and  her 
poetic  style,  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  seeing  this 
performance.  We  do  not  claim  for  her  the  voice  she 
had  fifteen  years  back.  But  she  is  a  great  artist — 
with  the  great  traditions  of  Italian  singing — traditions 
established  betore  it  was  found  politic  to  spoil  good 
and  sustain  bad  voices  by  two  cornets  and  three 
trombones  playing  in  unison  with  it — the  traditions  of 
style  which  came  down  from  classic  heroisms,  from 
the  divine  Greeks — without  which  we  would  be  a 
compound  of  sniffle  and  angle,  devoid  of  grace  or 
manners — of  a  style  which  personates  the  entire  ar- 
tist, in  dress,  port,  action,  gesture,  as  well  as  in  re- 
fined pronunciation  of  language  and  of  sympathetic 
musical  utterance.  The  genius  of  Italy  lies  in  cir- 
cles. What  distinguishes  her  painting  as  well  as 
music  is  this  line  of  grace.  The  transcendental 
analogies,  about  which  yet  nothing  has  been  written, 
show  that  Italian  grace  is  a  unit  of  all  things.  The 
poetry  is  half  music,  and  so  the  composer  has  but 
half  duty  to  perform.  The  very  structure  of  the 
verse  forbids  the  jagged,  halting,  which  some  other 
languages  incite  to  music.  When  an  artist  is  educat- 
ed up  to  the  point  of  giving  this  verse  and  this  music, 
has  an  aristocratic  bearing  necessarj'  to  lyrical  rep- 
resentation— and  now  that  Madame  Rachel  is  dead — 
is  the  best  dressed  woman  on  the  stage — there  ensues 
an  entertainment  worth  seeing  and  listening  to — one 
which  we  can  speak  of  positively,  though  the  voice — 
as  in  the  case  of  Ronconi — is  not  in  its  first  youth. 

To  represent  an  historical  duchess  is  no  joke.  The 
artist  must  look  one  to  begin  with.  So  does  Madame 
Frezzolini.  Her  bearing  is  superb.  In  that  regard 
she  has  no  equal  on  the  lyrical  stage,  and  we  ques- 
tion if  on  any  stage.  It  has  no  pretense,  no  swag- 
ger— and  the  new  ricli  woman'can  swagger  as  well  as 
the  man— but  it  has  the  inherent  breadth  and  style  of 
unconscious  good  breeding  and  nobility.  This  is  one 
phase  of  her  acting.  Another  is  her  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  poetic  and  musical  phrasing.  Every  line  is 
a  study.  In  these  days  when  men  arc  called  com- 
posers, and  critics  praise  them,  who  have  not  the 
first  idea  of  vocal  divisions  and  symmetries  without 
which  music  is  disheveled  rubbish,  when  so-called 
artists,  whether  singers  or  public  speakers,  are  turned 
out  with  cccalebion  speed  and  sputter,  it  is  satisfoc- 
tory  to  find  the  perfect  appreciation  b)'  tlie  auditory 
of  the  great  artist  in  question.  The"  character  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  is  the  very  best  for  Madame  Frezz- 
olmi.  It  is  a  pity  she  did  not  appear  originally  in 
it,  but  took  that  of  La  Sonnambula,  which  now  is 
not  her  forte. 

On  the  same  occasion  at  the  Winter  Garden  there 
appeared  an  American  debutante,  a  Philadelphia 
young  lady.  Miss  Anna  Wissler,  as  the  contralto. 
It  is  an  abominable  breeches  part,  in  which  no  woman 
can  exhibit  any  divinity,  but  is  simply  out  of  place 
from  first  to  last.  Miss  Anna  Wissler  is  a  full,  deep 
contralto  voice,  ranging  from  E  below  the  line  up  for 
more  than  two  octaves.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  sec- 
ond time  she  ever  appeared  on  the  stage.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  with  the  Italian  method 
she  already  possesses,  experience  will  place  her  in  a 
superior  position. 

(From  the  Albion.) 
To  return  to  Mme.  Fabbri,  who  is  the  town  talk  : 
Her  debut  in  '■  Traviata  "  was  unqualifiedly  triumph- 
ant; she  has  since  appeared  in  "  Ernanii"  and  the 
first  enthusiastic  impression  has  been  more  than  jus- 
tified. What  are  her  especial  merits  ?  These; — she 
can  sing  better  than  any  purely  dramatic  artist  who 
has  ever  been  to  this  country,  and  her  voice  is  equal 
to  any  six  of  her  predecessors.  It  is  of  astonishing 
volume,  and  the  rarest  quality.  Her  conception  of  a 
character,  too,  displays  marked  originality.  In  the 
"  Traviata  "  she  was  different  to  any  one  else  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  same  part.  Without  purposely 
avoiding  the  excellencies  of  Gazzaniga  she  more 
than  equals  them.  To  speak  briefly  and  clearly,  she 
is  not  only  a  remarkable  singer,  but  an  astonishing 
actress.     The  last  act  of  the  opera  to  which  we  have 


referred,  has  never  been  interpreted  with  so  much 
pathetic  earnestness.  It  was  a  sad  and  tender  picture 
of  the  regrets  and  dying  yearnings  of  a  human  crea- 
ture conscious  of  a  mis-spent  life. 

Madame  Fabbri's  voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  partic- 
ularly rich  in  the  upper  part,  and  somewhat  less  opu- 
lent in  the  lower.  She  has  special  vocal  excellencies, 
such  as  the  trill  or  shake  ;  the  clear  execution  of  the 
ascending  scale,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
the  mezzo-voce.  Facility  is  not  a  characteristic  of  a 
purely  dramatic  voice  ;  emphasis  and  overwhelming 
power  take  its  place.  Madame  Fabbri,  who  belongs 
entirely  to  the  new  school,  is  nevertheless  remarkable 
for  her  facility.  She  has  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
rcqniiements,  and  lier  triumphs  will  undoubtedly 
extend  to  many  works  which  are  now  regarded  as 
purely  lyrical.  In  the  first  act  of  "  Ernani "  on 
Mond.iy,  she  created  a  perfect  /ifrore,  and  in  the  third 
her  voice  rolled  out  in  such  magnificent  volumes  that 
after  being  called  out  twice,  the  finale  had  to  be  re- 
peated. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Maretzek  produced  the  some- 
what fiimiliar  opera  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  and  in- 
fused into  it  new  life  by  an  extremely  effective  distri- 
bution of  the  parts.  Mad.  Frezzolini  was  the  hero- 
ine; Signor  Ei'rani  the  Gennajo,  Miss  Anna  Wissler 
the  Orsino,  and  Signor  Gassier  the  Alphonso.  Re- 
garded simply  as  a  reputation.  Mad.  Frezzolini  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  now  before  the  public. 
Rossini  wrote  extatically  about  her  powers,  and  Verdi 
showed  his  appreciation  of  them  by  composing  the 
part  of  Lconore  in  the  "  Trovatore  "  expressly  for 
their  illustration.  An  objection  to  be  urged  success- 
fully against  Mad.  Frezzolini  must  be  based  not  on 
the  question  of  reputation,  but  simply  on  the  broad 
and  universal  grounds  of  voice.  Much  ef  the  former 
splendor  remains,  but  Mad.  Frezzolini's  organ  no 
longerresponds  to  the  fervid  impetuosities  of  dramatic 
art.  Although  still  beautiful  in  quality,  it  is  weak, 
especially  in  the  lower  register,  where  the  best  mod- 
ern effects  .ire  now  made.  When  we  have  said  this 
(and  even  to  cold  criticism  it  is  an  ungrateful  task) 
the  worst  is  told.  In  every  other  point  of  view  her 
reputation  is  as  deserved  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
She  is  so  thoroughly  and  essentially  an  artist,  that  it 
is  impossilile  for  any  one  familiar  with  the  secrets  of 
the  prison  house  to  refrain  from  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
at  the  repeated  feats  of  skill  which,  with  careless 
grace,  she  performs.  The  Winter  Garden  being  bet- 
ter adapted  to  her  present  powers  than  the  Academy 
of  Music,  we  notice  an  improvement  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  success  ;  moreover,  we  are  informed  that  the 
lady  was  sick  when  she  appeared  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  is  now  well.  Certainly  her  psrformance 
on  Wednesday  was  better  than  any  preceding  one  in 
our  recollection.  All  the  slow  movements  were 
superbly  sung,  with  a  delicacy  of  phrasing,  and  a 
nicety  of  emphasis,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Errani,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  very 
good  in  this  opera,  and  justified  the  high  approbation 
expressed  of  him  in  the  Havana  papers. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  cast  attached,  of 
course,  to  Miss  Wissler,  who  was  not  only  a  debu- 
tante but  an  American.  Considering  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, her  reception  was  cold  and  distrustful ; 
but,  as  the  lady  ultimately  obtained  a  decided  success, 
this  circumstance  will  probably  not  disturb,  but  tend 
rather  to  brighten  the  pleasures  of  her  triumph.  We 
do  not  often  hear  a  voice  like  Miss  Wissler's — so  full, 
so  rich,  and  so  distinct  in  character  and  color.  The 
pure  contralto  voice  like  the  baritone,  is  "  trained 
up  "  so  much  in  these  days  that  it  has  become  lost  in 
the  indistinguishable  mazes  of  the  mezzo-soprano. 
Alboni  was  unquestionably  the  purest  contralto  we 
have  bad  in  America,  as  she  was  the  greatest  artist. 
With  the  exception  of  this  superb  singer  we  can  re- 
member no  one  who  could  boast  of  the  voice  of  Miss 
Wissler — which  is  magnificent,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  lady's  debut  in  the  part  of  Orsino  was 
naturally  a  success,  but  it  did  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hiliit  her  full  capabilities.  She  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  heard  to  much  greater  advantage  at  the  Matinee 
to-day.  A  first  night  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  is  a 
fierce  ordeal  for  any  one  to  pass  through  ;  doubly  so 
for  a  young  woman  who  sings  for  the  first  time  before 
a  strange  audience  and  in  a  strange  language.  Miss 
Wissler  appears  to  be  a  good  artist,  and  already  pos- 
sesses much  facility  of  execution.  The  compass  of 
her  voice  docs  not  appear  to  be  great,  and  is  limited 
in  the  upper  part — stopping  at  G  for  practical  pur- 
poses; in  the  lower  it  is  remarkably  full  and  equal. 
She  has  of  course  much  to  learn  as  a  singer ;  and  as 
an  actress  she  has  but  taken  her  first  lesson.  All 
that  she  needs  to  know  can  be  acquired  easily  under 
the  manager  with  whom  she  is  now  engaged,  and 
then  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  speak  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  contralti. 


usital  Correspnknte. 

New  York,  Aprii.2.3. — The  opera  war  continues. 
During  the  past  week  the  Academy  of  Music  has  re- 
lied entirely  on  the  attractions  of  Miss  Patti,  giving 
on  Monday  Lucia,  and  on  Wednesday  Sonnambula. 
Friday  evening  there  was  no  opera. 

The  way  of  it  was  this.  A  month  ago  one  Sig- 
nora  Banti,  a  very  beautiful  prima  donna  as  to 
looks,  (though  as  to  musical  ability  I  cannot  say,) 
arrived  here  on  her  way  from  Lima  to  Paris.  She 
was  engaged  by  Muzio  to  sing  once  at  least,  and  if 
she  pleased  the  public,  she  was  to  receive  further  en- 
gagements. Under  these  circumstances  Banti  await- 
ed her  debut.  But  it  was  postponed  from  day  to 
day  till  last  Friday  night,  when  she  was  announced  for 
Norma.  Madame  Strakosch  was  sick  however, 
and  the  opera  was  changed  to  Ernani,  but  in  the 
evening  the  tenor  Maccaferri  was  taken  sick,  and 
the  Signora  declining  to  sing  with  Scola,  the  house 
was  closed,  and  numerous  people  went  away  in  dis- 
gust. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Bills  were  posted  announc- 
ing the  indisposition  of  Signora  Banti,  as  the  cause 
of  the  disappointment.  This  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
lady's  husband,  and  cards  were  published  in  the  pa- 
pers next  day  stating  that  Signora  Banti  was  not 
indisposed,  but  was  ready  and  willing  to  sing. 

This  Signora  Banti  is  a  native  of  Bologna,  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  of  an  elegant  stage  pres- 
ence. She  is  a  pupil  of  the  favorite  tenor  Salvi, 
who  is  now  living  in  domestic  repose  at  Bologna. 

Ullmann  announces  for  this  week  Path  in  Puri- 
tani  and  Martha,  with  Adelaide  Phillips  in  the 
latter  opera.  He  has  in  rehearsal  Rossini's  "  Moses 
in  Egypt." 

Maretzek  in  the  meantime  has  made  several 
hits.  His  new  prima  donna,  Fabbri,  turns  out  to 
be  a  sensation  singer  with  a  powerful  voice,  enormous 
dramatic  intensity  and  fair  execution.  But  she  is 
neither  young  nor  pretty.  She  sang  the  other  night 
in  Ernani  with  Stigelli,  and  made  a  great  hit.  In 
the  second  act  her  dress  caught  on  fire  from  the  foot- 
lights ;  but  Stigelli  extinguished  it,  and  Fabbri  with 
amazing  presence  of  mind  went  on  singing  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Fabbri  and  Stigelli  have 
since  sung  in  Flotow's  Alessayidro  StradeUa,  which 
was  given  in  German  to  an  immense  and  Teutonic 
audience. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  we  had  a  treat  in  the  re- 
turn to  the  stage  of  Frezzolini,  who  sang  in  Lu- 
crezia. Her  voice  is  much  decayed,  but  she  is  such 
a  consummate  artist,  such  a  noble  actress,  and  so 
majestic  in  every  form  and  gesture,  that  her  perform- 
ance was  a  splendid  lyric  treat — such  as  has  been  but 
seldom  offered  to  our  operatic  public.  Max  Mar- 
etzek says  of  her  :  "  Frezzolini  is  the  greatest  artiste 
ever  heard  in  this  country.  You  say  she  has  no  voice. 
I  know  she  is  but  a  ruin,  yet  we  go  to  Athens  and 
Rome  to  see  ruins,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be 
greater  than  all  our  modern  architecture." 

In  my  opinion,  Frezzolini  is  a  more  satisfactory 
and  enjoyable  lyric  singer  than  any  of  the  loud-voiced 
sopranos  that  are  now  so  popular.  Gazzaniga,  Cor- 
tesi,  Fabbri  are  all  good,  but  one  act  sung  and  acted 
by  Frezzolini  is  better  than  a  whole  opera  by  any  of 
those  just  named. 

The  si.xth  concert  of  chamber  music  takes  place 
Tuesday  evening  at  Goldbeok's  Hall,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

1.  Trio  in  D  minor,  Op.  49 Mendelssohn 

Miss  Pauline  Eichberg,  Messrs.  Doehler  and  Brannes. 

2.  Romance  from  "  Louisa  Miller  " Verdi 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke. 

3.  L'Ulusion,  Fantasie  sur  "  Norma  "  (Flute) Fuerstenau 

F.  J.  Eben. 

4.  Ballade  in  A  flat,  Op.  47 Chopin 

Miss  Pauline  Eichberg. 

5.  Sonata  in  F  minor Saar 

William  Saar. 
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6.  "Thou'fltstolemy  heart  away;"  Ballad Cooke 

W.  H.  Cooke. 

7.  Rondo,  (Op.  poeth.)  for 2  pianos Chopin 

S.  B.  Mills  and  William  Saar. 
The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  takes  place  on 
Saturday  night ;  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  being 
the  great  feature.  Thovatoe. 

New  York,  April  23.  —  We  are  almost  over- 
whelmed with  music,  good  music,  and  well  interpre- 
ted, at  the  present  time.  Two  opera  troupes  of 
equal  attraction,  and  no  end  to  the  concerts.  The 
past  week  brought  us  two  of  the  latter  that  were 
charming  —  that  of  the  Chamber  Concert  Union,  and 
Mason's  third.  At  the  first  Mr.  Goldbeck  played 
a  Trio,  No.  2.  of  his  own,  which,  at  first  hearing, 
was  not  as  attractive  as  his  first  Trio,  which  we 
heard  several  times  some  j-ears  ago.  Still,  he  is  evi- 
dently an  aspiring  artist,  and  his  works  are  full  of 
ideas,  though  not  always  the  most  original  ones. 
His  playing,  too,  in  this  piece  as  well  as  a  Rhapsodic 
of  Liszt,  was  very  fine.  Mr.  Doehler  inaugurated 
a  new  violin  —  new  in  looks  and  decidedly  new  in 
tone  —  by  playing  a  fantasia  of  Vieuxtemps.  The 
young  artist  evidently  took  the  greatest  pains,  but  the 
crudeness  of  his  instrument  did  not  permit  him  to  do 
himself  justice.  Mr.  Saar  and  Mr.  Brannes  gave 
ns  three  little  pieces  "  im  Volkston  "  by  Schumann, 
for  piano  and  violoncello,  which  seemed  rather  insig- 
nificant. The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  Signor  Stigellt,  who  was  in  excel- 
lent voice  and  mood,  and  sang  as  if  he  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  charm  of  the  snug  little  hall  and 
small  though  appreciative  audience.  He  sang,  as  the 
programme  announced,  two  of  his  own  compositions, 
the  "Tear"  and  "  Isolina,"  both  of  the  higher  (not  of 
thchighest)  order  of  modern  songs  ;  but  the  real  enjoy- 
ment came  when,  in  answer  to  vehement  encores,  he 
substituted  the  "  Poet  "  and  the  "  Fisher  Maiden  "  of 
Schubert.  Never  before  have  these  been  sung  in  this 
country  as  he  sang  them.  They  made  one  long  for 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  Schubert's  songs  from 
him  for  just  one  whole  evening. 

And  while  upon  this  subject,  i.  e.,  Signor  Stigelli, 
let  me  tell  you  of  the  new  laurels  he  won  by  his  rep- 
resentation of  Slraddla  on  Friday  night.  Contrary 
to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  "  Trovator,"  this  opera 
proved  a  greater  attraction  to  "  our  Teutonic  popula- 
tion "  than  lager-beer  and  Hoyra's  theatre,  and  they 
had  turned  out  in  numbers  suflicient  to  produce  the 
largest  audience  that  Maretzek's  opera  has  yet  drawn. 
Great,  but  good-natured  disappointment  was  manifes- 
ted when  it  was  announced  that  Sig.  Stigelli  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  but  would  nevertheless 
do  his  best  to  sing,  and  only  craved  the  indulgence  of 
the  public.  That  this  was  no  mere  excuse,  was  pain- 
fully apparent  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera ; 
but  the  artist  managed  his  voice  so  skilfully,  that  be- 
fore the  third  act,  one  had  forgotten  that  any  apology 
had  been  needed.  The  part  is  a  fatiguing  one,  as 
there  is  much  to  do,  and  something  most  of  the  time ; 
but  instead  of  seeming  worn  out,  the  singer  appeared 
only  to  have  rubbed  off  the  rust  as  he  warmed  up, 
and  in  the  last  scene  he  really  surpassed  himself. 

Faebri  is  fast  becoming  a  general  favorite  —  her 
voice  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  her  acting  so  thor- 
oughly artistic,  that  it  makes  one  forget  some  slight 
deficiencies  in  her  manner  of  singing.  She  seemed 
to  enjoy  her  German  part  thoroughly,  and  though  it 
does  not  admit  of  any  very  vivid  action,  she  threw 
so  much  light  and  shade  into  it  by  her  singing,  her 
gestures,  play  of  feature,  etc.,  that  she  made  the  very 
most  of  it,  and  appeared  quite  charming.  Her  exte- 
rior, at  first  glance,  is  not  prepossessing,  her  figure 
stout  and  heavy,  and  her  face  very  plain  ;  but  she  is 
never  awkward  in  her  movements,  and  her  features 
are  so  mobile,  so  full  of  life  and  expression,  that  you 
soon  find  them  more  interesting  and  attractive  than 
the  most  faultless  outline  could  make  them.  The 
opera  was,  on  the  whole,  well  given.     The  other  solo 


parts,  the  two  robbers  and  the  guardian,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Mueller,  QniNT  and  Weinlich, 
who  all  did  their  best,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
first-rate  singers.  The  first  two  were  particularly 
good  in  their  first  duet,  into  which  they  infused  all 
due  humor  and  spirit,  thus  making  it  irresistibly 
comic. 

On  Saturday  night  we  listened  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Mason  &  Thomas'  delightful  Soir&. 
The  choice  of  instrumental  pieces  was  unexceptiona- 
ble, and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  admirably 
played.  Only  in  one  passage  in  the  Quintet,  I 
think,  did  Mr.  Thomas'  violin  sound  rather  harsh. 
The  concert  commenced  with  Schumann's  Quartet 
in  A  major,  op.  41 ;  next  came  the  Trio  in  C  minor, 
op.  66,  by  Mendelssohn  ;  and  lastly,  Beethoven's  ex- 
quisite Quintet,  op.  29.  These  were  separated  by  a 
couple  of  vocal  numbers  by  Mrs.  Mozart,  of  whom 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  she  has  a  beautiful  voice, 
but  not  much  method.  Her  choice  was  hardly  fortu- 
nate ;  "  O  mio  Fernando  "  did  not  suit  the  occasion 
as  well  as  many  other  compositions  of  like  character 
might  have  done  ;  and  "  When  the  Swallows  home- 
ward fly,"  though  very  advantageous  to  the  singer's 
voice,  and  a  sweet  melody,  is  entirely  too  hacknjed  to 
be  sung  at  any  public  concert  of  the  present  day. 

Jfoig|fs  lonrnal  0!  P«sk. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  98,  I860. 

Music  in  this  Nujibeh.  —  Continuation  of  Opera,  Der 
Freyschiltz,  piano-forte  arrangement. 


will  look  to  them  for  biographical  authority.  Our 
friend  the  "  Diarist,"  with  that  terrible  memory 
of  hia,  no  doubt  could  riddle  them  full  of  holes — 
historical  flaws,  anachronisms,  and  what  not. 
But  take  them  for  what  they  are,  and  are  they 
not  pleasant,  and  not  altogether  unprofitable 
reading  ?  That  which  we  print  to-day,  will  be 
read  with  peculiar  interest,  after  the  reminiscences 
which  have  been  called  out  by  the  decease  of 
Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient. 


Elise  Polko's  Musical  Sketches.^ — We 
have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  much  partiality  for 
romantic  tales  and  fictions  dressed  up  out  of  in- 
cidents (not  always  authentic)  in  the  lives  of 
great  composers.  Indeed  we  have  for  the  most 
part  little  patience  with  such  trash,  and  stand  al- 
ready editorially  committed  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  into  our  columns,  as  being  calculated 
to  deceive,  or  to  convey  namby-pamby,  sentiment- 
al and  absurd  impressions  of  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  great  and  simple  men.  But  there  may 
be  exceptions ;  nor  is  literal  truth  of  history  al- 
ways essential  to  that  more  inward  moral  truth, 
the  truth  of  mind  and  character,  which  may  be 
conveyed  through  an  imaginary  picture  or  tissue 
of  incidents  and  conversations.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  the  romancer  can  do  it  well ;  can 
sieze  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  and  reproduce,  if 
not  the  literal  facts,  at  least  the  character  from 
history  that  is  to  figure  for  a  brief  spell  on  his 
little  stage.  And  we  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
quite  legitimate  to  use  the  salient  commonly  re- 
ported traits  or  incidents  of  such  lives  as  Gluck 
or  Beethoven,  for  the  nuclei  of  such  little  fictions 
as  would  in  any  case  be  worth  the  reading  from 
their  geniality  and  cleverness. 

The  little  pieces  which  we  have  given  lately, 
translated  by  Miss  Raymond,  from  the  German 
of  Elise  Polko  (whether  the  name  be  any  more 
real  than  her  stories  we  know  not),  have  seemed 
to  us  to  fall  within  these  conditions.  They  are 
not  works  of  genius,  to  be  sure ;  not  very  re- 
markable perhaps  in  any  way.  But  they  are 
clever ;  they  are  readable ;  they  set  forth  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  great  masters,  singers,  artists, 
in  an  instructive  and  for  the  most  part  true  light ; 
preaching  by  example  some  of  the  truths  of  Art ; 
holding  up  the  true,  the  high,  the  noble  as  more 
worth  and  more  attractive  than  the  glittering 
shams  of  a  to-day's  success.  It  is  understood 
that  they  are   fancy   pieces,  and   hence   no  one 


'Concerts. 
Otto  Dresel. — This  gentleman,  who  has 
more  of  the  artist  in  him,  and  more  perhaps  of 
what  may  fairly  be  called  genius,  than  any  of 
our  resident  musicians,  has  greatly  tantalized  those 
who  knew  this  fact  by  his  equally  well-known 
insuperable  aversion — almost  Chopin-like — to 
playing  in  public.  Yet  on  Friday  evening  of 
last  week,  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  desires  of 
many  of  the  good  people  of  Cambridge,  as  to 
give  a  concert  in  Lyceum  Hall,  almost  beneath 
the  venerable  elms  of  Harvard  University. 
Classical  Cambridge,  by  the  way,  should  have  a 
better  hall  for  concerts ;  naturally  one  would 
imagine  Cambridge  one  of  the  chosen  haunts  of 
chamber  music,  and  of  all  music  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  classical. 

As  it  was,  there  were  some  four  hundred  peo- 
ple collected,  filling  the  room  almost  completely  i 
and  it  was  an  audience  to  inspire  an  artist,  con- 
taining as  it  did  the  President  and  many  of  the 
Professors  of  the  College,  with  their  families,  with 
most  of  the  cultivated  society  of  Cambridge  and 
a  numerous  delegation  from  Boston.  We  are 
the  more  moved  to  note  the  fact,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  the  forerunner  of  many  such  occa- 
sions henceforth  in  the  old  University  suburb. 
There  should  be  stated  provision  for  this  branch 
of  culture  there,  with  a  good  music  hall,  as  well 
as  noble  libraries,  museums  and  observatories. 
And  we  know  of  no  artist  who  could  make  peri- 
odical, or  at  least  occasional,  visits  to  such  a  place 
with  more  inspiring  influence  than  Mr.  Dresel, 
and  of  no  body  of  the  "  sons  of  harmony  "  who 
could  accompany  him  with  greater  certainty  of 
welcome  than  our  German  Orpheus  Glee 
Club.  At  least  so  it  proved  on  this  occasion. 
— The  programme  was  singularly  appropriate 
and  choice. 

1.  Chorus  from  (Edipus Mendelssohn 

2.  Piano  Solos,  a.  Duet Mendelssohn 

b.  Hungarian  March Schubert 

3.  Four-Part  Songs :  a  In  der  Feme Robert  Franz 

b.  Rheinwein  Lied Robert  Franz 

4.  Piano  Solo.    Rondo,  op.  16 Chopin 

5.  Chorus  from  Antigone Mendelssohn 

6.  Piano  Solos,  a.  Gondoliera Mendelssohn 

6.  Scherzo Mendelssohn 

7.  Songs,  a.  Remembrance - Robert  Franz 

b,  O  welcome  fair  woods, Robert  Franz 

8.  Piano  Solo.    Polonaise,  (A  flat,) Chopin 

9.  Chorus  from  Antigone Mendelssohn 

The  three  Greek  choruses  were  certainly  in 
place;  they  were  greatly  relished  by  the  audi- 
ence, and  especially  by  the  genial  President,  late 
Greek  professor,  whose  administration  might  well 
signalize  itself  by  the  production  some  day  of  an 
entire  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  with  Mendelssohn's 
noble  music,  by  the  students  under  his  charge. 
His  enjoyment  would  have  been  still  more  per- 
fect, no  doubt,  had  the  choruses  been  sung  in 
Greek  instead  of  German.  The  singing  was 
admirable ;  we  know  not  when  the  Orpheus  have 
acquitted  themselves  better  ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  cavernous  place  into  which  half  of  them  were 
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crowded  and  their  voices  shaded  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  rest.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
some  of  our  most  scholarly  Germans  in  the  sing- 
ing ranks.  The  part-songs  by  Franz  are  among 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  ever  written,  not 
yielding  the  palm  even  to  Mendelssohn,  and  they 
were  sung  with  life  and  understanding.  Mr. 
Kreissmann,  too,  their  leader,  was  very  happy 
in  his  rendering  of  the  two  beautiful  Franz 
songs. 

Mr.  Dresel's  playing  of  the  piano  pieces  excit- 
ed the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  clearly  con- 
trasted, singing  quality  of  the  two  voices  in  the 
Mendelssohn  Song-without-words  (  "  Duet ")  ; 
the  fiery,  persistent  on-sweep  of  Schubert's 
"  March "  (Liszt's  arrangement  ?)  ;  the  crisp 
delicacy  of  the  fairy  "  Scherzo ;"  and  above  all, 
the  dreamy,  pure,  poetic  rendering  of  the  "  Gon- 
dola Lied,"  gave  a  rare  variety  of  exquisite  sen- 
sations. The  larger  pieces,  by  Chopin,  were  re- 
sponded to  as  such  music  seldom  is  when  played 
before  so  many  people.  Being  recalled,  Mr. 
Dresel  only  increased  the  appetite  by  playing,  or 
rather  causing  the  instrument  to  sing,  his  own 
charming  little  "  Lullaby." 


Childken's  Festival. — Tremont  Temple  has 
been  the  scene,  thrice  over,  daring  the  past  two 
weeks,  of  a  crowded  and  interesting  exhibition  of 
choral  training  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Bruce.  With  four  hundred  masters  and  misses,  the 
Bowdoin  Street  choir  of  seventy  voices,  the  boys  of 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  and  good  assistants  in  the 
solo  department,  and  with  a  very  good  selection  of 
operatic  and  popular  music,  he  has  furnished  forth 
quite  an  enjoyable  feast,  which  may  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  an  encouraging  landmark  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  "  singing  among  the  million,"  under 
earnest,  able  teachers  like  himself  The  chorus-sing- 
ing of  the  four  hundred  children  was  certainly  mark- 
ed by  a  good  deal  of  precision  and  of  light  and 
shade.     Here  is  what  was  done  : 

1.  Prayer.    From  "  Masaniello  " Auter. 

By  the  children. 

2.  Quartet.    Lovely  Night Chwatol. 

Messrs.  Adam?,  Howard,  Gilbert  and  Wright. 

3.  Song 

Mr.  Adams. 

4.  Chorus.    From  "  Lombardi  " Verdi. 

By  the  children. 

B.  Aria.    From  the  ''  Magic  Flute  " Mozart. 

Mr.  Wright. 

6.  Trio.    Magie  Wove  Scarf. Barnett. 

Mrs.  Heywood,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Wright. 

7.  Anthem 

By  boys  from  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

8.  Chorus.    From  "  Wm.  Tell  " Rossini. 

By  the  children. 

9.  Cavatina.    Anna  Bolena Donizetti. 

Mrs.  Heywood. 

10.  Duet.    From  "  Martha  " Flotow. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Wright 

11.  Chorus.    From  "  Moses  in  Egypt  " Rossini. 

By  the  children. 

12.  Solo.    Piano 

Mr.  Baumbach. 

13.  Hail  Columbia 

By  the  children. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 
In  the  long  review  of  Marx's  work  on  Beethoven, 
which  we  copy  in  this  and  last  week's  number  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  our  readers  will  not  be  slow  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  "  A.  W.  T.  "  Whether  he  do 
full  justice  to  Marx  or  not,  he  certainly  has  made  an 
inferesting  and  a  valuable  article,  and  one  which  de- 
serves a  permanent  place  in  company  with  so  much 
other  interesting  Beethoven  matter  in  the  volumes  of 
this  journal.  The  review  was  written  in  May,  1859, 
and  was  by  press  of  matter  crowded  out  of  the  At- 
lantic until  now.    What  is  said  in  it  about  Marx  hav- 


ing furnished  the  sketch  of  his  own  life  in  Schilling's 
Lexicon,  is  founded,  we  are  assured,  upon  a  printed 
statement  signed  by  the  editor  of  the  Lexicon,  Dr. 
Schilling  himself 

The  Concert  Season  here  in  Boston  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  full  stop.  The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  have 
been  regaling  the  ears  of  the  suburbans  in  various 
quarters,  as  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  Newtonville, 
&c.  Last  evening  two  of  their  principal  sweet  sing- 
ers, the  brothers  SchraTjBstaedter,  were  to  give  a 
concert  in  the  latter  village,  assisted  by  the  Orpheus. 

Our  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue  have  reaped 
unqualified  praises  —  if  nothing  more  material  —  in 
their  southern  tour.  On  the  way  they  stopped  to 
treat  the  Worcester  people  to  one  hearing.  Brinlcy 
Hall  was  filled,  and  everybody  ("Stella"  says)  de- 
lighted, especially  with  the  Andante  to  the  Fifth 
Symphony.  Mrs.  Long  sang  Gluck's  Che  faro,  but 
her  ballads  appear  to  have  been  more  appreciated.  In 
Philadelphia  they  have  played  twice,  and,  after  visit- 
ing Baltimore  and  Washington,  were  to  return  there 
and  give  a  cheaper  concert  in  the  large  Musical  Fund 
Hall  to-night.  Here  are  the  impressions  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin : 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of  Boston,  gave 
their  first  concert  in  Chickering's  Saloon,  last  eve- 
ning, and  it  is  discreditable  to  Philadelphia  taste,  that 
the  audience  was  small.  Those  that  were  present 
were  delighted  ;  the  performance  was  pronounced 
perfect,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  stringed  quin- 
tet equal  to  this  has  ever  been  heard  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Long  sang  in  excellent  style  and  was  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of  Boston,  gave 
their  second  concert  in  Chickering's  Saloon,  last  eve- 
ning. They  played  Beethoven's  quintet  in  C,  (op. 
29)  ;  an  andante  from  a  posthumous  quartet  of  Schu- 
bert's, and  Mendelssohn's  first  quintet  in  A,  (op.  18). 
Each  piece  was  played  in  perfect  style,  and  was 
warmly  applauded.  Mr.  Schultze  played  on  the  vio- 
lin a  brilliant  fantasie  on  themes  from  Lucrezia,  by 
Sainton,  and  few  solo  players  could  have  surpassed 
his  performance.  Mrs.  Long  has  deservedly  won  the 
admiration  of  her  hearers,  as  one  of  the  best  concert- 
singers  in  the  country. 

Another  Soiree  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  at  the  close  of  a  term,  at  the  Mendelssohn 
Musical  Institute,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Oliver,  the  earnest  principal  of  the  institution,  is 
very  careful  alw.iys  that  his  pupils  sing  and  play  no 
trash;  witness  the  following  programme,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  which  we  are  told  that  the  young  ladies 
surpassed  all  their  previous  eflForts : 

•  1.  Fantasie  and  Sonata,  Op.  11 Mozart. 

Misses  A.  F.  Warner  and  E.  C.  Tombs. 

2.  Dag  Stiindehen,  (Serenade) Sceu^ert. 

Miss  M.  A.  Wilson. 

3.  Rondo  Favorite Hummel. 

Miss  H.  A.  Carson. 

4.  Two-Part  Song,  Mai  GlBckchcn,  (May  Bells.) 

Misses  Wilson  and  Warner.     Mendelssohn. 

5.  Illustrations  Dramatiques Ascher. 

Miss  A.  F.  Warner. 

6.  Terzette,  L'Espcrance,  (Hope) Rossini. 

Misses  Wilson,  Warner  and  Toombs'. 

7.  Cfecilian  Walzer Strauss. 

Misses  Wilson,  Carson  and  Warner. 

Grande  Sinfonie  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Misses  M.  A.  Wilson  and  M.  W.  Merrill. 

xxsh  %hxsK)i, 

Germany. 

Vienna. — Wagner's  Fliegender  Holldnder  (Flying 
Dutchman)  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Karntnerthor 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast :  Hollander,  Hr. 
Beck  ;  DoUand,  Hr.  Schmidt ;  Erick,  Hr.  Ander ; 
cockswain,  Hr.  Mayerhofer ;  Senta,  Frau  Dustmann ; 
Martha,  Frl.  Sulzer. 

Leopold  do  Meyer  gave  a  concert  March  1 7,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Gesellschoft  der  Musikfreunde,  with  a 
formidable  programme  all  his  own  ;  to-wit ; 

1.  (rrand  Nocturne  roTnantlque,  dedicated,  &c.,  composed  by 
L.  von  Meyer,  and  performed  on  two  pianos  by  Frl.  Therese 
Fiby  and  the  concert-giver. 

2.  Grande  Fantaisie  originale,  composed  and  performed  by 
L.  von  Meyer. 

3.  Lieder,  sang  by  Frl.  Frankenberg. 

4.  Das  2aM6cr//z(lrc/ie7i  (the  magic  story),  characteristic  tone- 
picture,  L.  von  Meyer. 

5.  Declamation. 

6.  a.  La  Mdlancholie.  b.  Ein  kind  des  Glitclcs  (a  child  of 
fortune),  h.  von  Meyer. 


7.  Aria,  sung  by  Frl.  Frankenberg. 

8.  Grand  Duo  in  motives  from  Robert  le  DiaJble,  composed  by 
L.  von  Meyer,  for  two  pianos. 

The  Italian  Opera  troupe,  which  opened  on  Easter 
Monday  at  tlio  Theater  an  der  Wien,  consists  of  the 
following  members  :  Prime  donne:  Mmes.  La  Grua, 
Lafon,  Charton-Demeur ;  Contralto,  Signora  Tati ; 
tenori :  Graziana,  Sarti,  Bianchi,  Ballerini,  Lanneri  ; 
baritoni :  Beneventano,  Varesi,  Fagotti ;  hassi :  Ben- 
edetti,  Rekitansky,  Milesi,  Macani ;  buffo,  Fioravanti. 
Between  April  9  and  the  middle  of  June,  46  perform- 
ances will  be  given,  and  the  following  operas  are 
promised  :  Don  Juan,  Siege  of  Corinth,  Semiramide, 
Norma,  Poliuto,  Elisir  d'Amare,  Criapino  e  la  Comare 
(Ricci),  and  Traviata.     Salvi  is  the  impresario. 

At  the  Imperial  Court  Opera  the  pieces  during  the 
last  week  of  March  were  :  Monday,  Leonore ;  Tues- 
day, Diana  von  Solange;  Wednesday,  The  Jewess; 
Thursday,  The  Chimney  sweep  of  London  (ballet); 
Saturday,  Trovatore. 

Clara  Schumann  and  Hans  von  Billow  are  both  in 
Vienna  giving  concerts.  Of  Leopold  de  Meyer  a 
Vienna  paper  of  Miirch  19,  says: 

"  He  has  lost  nothing  of  the  fire  and  energy  of 
his  deliveiy,  nothing  of  the  humor  and  freshness  of 
his  conception.  His  playing  has  still  that  elasticity 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  that  wonderful  fullness  of 
tone,  which  have  marked  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
pianists.  And  he  still  holds  his  place  in  public  favor. 
If  we  perceived  any  change  in  the  artist,  it  was  one 
for  the  better  ;  it  is  a  certain  shadow  of  wild  earnest- 
ness which  mingles  himself  with  his  otherwise  too 
bright  tone-eolors.  This  subdued  tone  is  impressed 
upon  his  latest  compositions,  especially  the  piece  La 
Mdlancholie.  In  his  Polka-fantasia  :  '  A  child  of  for- 
tune,' on  the  contrary,  he  gives  free  reins  to  his  old 
jovial  humor." 

Weimar. — An  after-celebration  of  Mozart's  I)irth- 
day  has  taken  place,  when  the  performance  began 
with  a  festival  composition,  with  music  and  tableaux 
vivants,  entitled  Die  Tonkunst  und  vier  Deutsche  Meis- 
ter,  by  Dr.  Juhus  Pahste.  Then  came  Don  Juan. 
The  house  was  crammed,  and  the  poem,  as  well  as 
the  suggestive  and  admirably  arranged  tableaux,  was 
tumultuously  applauded.  When,  at  the  last,  the 
four  stars,  in  which  shone  the  names  of  Gluck,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  and  Weber,  were  visible  on  the  hor- 
izon, when  in  poetical  juxtaposition,  the  figures  out 
of  Tphigenie,  Fidelia,  Don  Juan,  and  Preciosa,  appear- 
ed beneatli  the  sky,  and  the  godlike,  ever-youthful 
music  of  the  Past  was  heard,  we  wondered  whether, 
in  another  hundred  years,  the  masters  of  the  Future, 
now  so  often  named,  would  be  greeted  and  worship- 
ped with  equal  enthusiasm. 

The  Oedipus  in  Kolonos,  of  Sophocles,  was  perform  - 
ed  lately  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  the 
Duke  of  Altenburg.  The  choruses  were  finely  ren- 
dered by  the  Gymnasial  choir  under  music-director 
Montag.  The  noble  music  by  Mendelssohn  made  a 
great  impression.  The  part  of  Oedipus  was  read  by 
Councillor  SchoU,  a  thorough  Greek  scholar  and 
translator  of  Sophocles.  The  other  parts  found  sat- 
isfactory representatives  in  various  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

Leipsic. — C.  Eeinecke  is  named  as  the  probable 
successor  of  J.  Rietz,  appointed  Hof-Capelmeister  at 
Dresden.  Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from  Breslau 
on  the  subject. 

Hanover. — A  letter  to  Vienna  states  that  Meyer- 
beer's Dinorah,  in  spite  of  a  splendid  outfit,  has  made 
a  complete  fiasco  here. 

Ulm. — A  new  opera,  by  Kiihner,  Das  KStchen  von 
Heilbronn,  has  been  received  with  favor. 

London. 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera. — The  season  opened  on 
the  10th,  starting  at  the  same  instant  with  the  rival 
company  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  the  prospectus.  The  Musical 
World  says : 

The  prospectus  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  besides 
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announcing  the  re-engagement  of  most  of  the  old 
favorites,  promises  two  new  singers  of  eminence,  two 
operatic  revivals  of  great  importance,  and  one  or  two 
works  that  have  not  been  heard  before.  Mile.  Lotti 
della  Santa,  and  Mile.  Marai,  no  longer  appear  in 
the  list  of  artists  ;  but  Mile.  Rosa  Csillag,  if  report 
does  not  err,  will  more  than  atone  for  the  loss  of 
the  former ;  while,  if  Mad.  Miolan-Carvalho  fills  the 
part  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  in  the  Huguenots,  and 
Mile.  Rosa  Csillag  that  of  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni, 
formerly  sustained  by  Mile.  Marai,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Other  contemplated  changes 
will  be  equally  for  the  better — as,  for  instance,  Mad- 
ame Penco,  vice  Mile.  Lotti,  in  Ninetta  (Gazza 
Ladra),  and  M.  Faure,  from  the  Opera-Comique, 
vice  Signor  Graziani,  as  Hoel  (Dinorah),  and  if  the 
Italian  language  and  Italian  music  are  familiar  to 
him,  vice  Signor  de  Bassini,  in  Fernando  (Iai  Gazza 
Ladra).  Mile.  Csillag  and  M.  Faure  are  both  un- 
known to  the  English  public.  The  lady,  it  is  true, 
appeared  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  per- 
formances last  season,  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  but  little  can  be  predicted  of  her  talent  as  a 
dramatic  singer  from  this  solitary  exhibition  in  the 
concert-room.  Mile.  Csillag  comes  from  the  Imper- 
ial Opera  of  Vienna,  where  she  holds  a  distinguished 
post.  She  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  Fidelia. 
If  M.  Faure  creates  as  favorable  an  impression  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
he  can  hardly  fsiil  to  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
Mr.  Gye's  company. 

Among  the  ladies  we  find  two  unfamiliar  names, 
viz. :  Mile.  Rappazzini  and  Mile.  Giudita  Sylvia. 
Of  these,  knowing  nothing  of  their  antecedents,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  the  latter,  a  contralto,  is 
to  make  her  first  essay  with  Madame  Nantier-Did- 
iee's  part  in  Dinorah ,  on  the  opening  night,  and  that 
the  former  is  entrusted  with  one  of  the  subordinate 
characters  in  the  same  opera. 

While  on  the  subject  of  new  comers,  we  may  cite 
Signors  Patriossi,  Vairo,  and  Rossi,  as  baritones,  or 
basses,  about  whom  no  rumoi-s  have  travelled  to  cis- 
Alpine  regions — unless,  by  the  way,  Signor  Rossi 
should  happen  to  be  the  gentleman  who  played  Don 
Pasquale  and  other  buffo  parts  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  1857  and  1858. 

Madame  Grisi  "  is  engaged  for  twelve  nights  ;" 
which  may  be  interpreted,  that  she  is  at  length  de- 
finitively to  take  leave  of  the  stage.  Why  the  pros- 
pectus does  not  speak  more  explicitly  on  this  head, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  Perhaps  the  remembrance  of 
1854  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Before  the 
Norma  of  Normas,  the  Lucrezia  of  Lucrezias,  the 
Semiramide  of  Semiramides,  the  Anna  Bolena  of 
(but  space  warns  us  to  desist)  abandons  us  for- 
ever, we  should  like  to  be  assured  of  a  competent 
successor.  The  prospectus  further  relates  that  "  she 
will  appear  in  those  parts  which  have  chiefly  contributed 
to  her  great  popularity,  during  her  long-continued  and 
brilliant  career."  Nevertheless,  we  find  no  mention 
of  Ninetta  (La  Gazza  Ladra),  Elvira  (I Puritani), 
Norina  (Don  Pasquale),  Semiramide  and  Anna  Bo- 
lena— to  one  and  all  of^  which,  it  will  scarcely  be  de- 
nied, some  of  those  laurels  are  due.  Mad.  Miolan- 
Carvalho  is  evidently  intended  to  fill  up  the  dreary 
vacuum  created  by  the  loss  of  Angiolina  Bosio.  Be- 
sides Dinorah,  she  is  to  appear  as  Rosina  (Barbiere), 
and  Zerlina  {Fra  Diavolo) — two  of  Madame  Bosio's 
most  renowned  impersonations — in  addition  to  Amina 
(La  Sonnambiila),  and  Marguerite  de  Valois  (Les 
Huguenots).  That  Madame  Carvalho  will  make  an 
admirable  Zerlina,  and  an  admirable  Marguerite,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  only  hope  that  her 
essays  in  Italian  opera  proper  will  be  to  match. 
Madame  Penco,  is  not  only  put  down  for  Ninetta 
(fji  Gazza  Ladra),  but  for  Lady  Henrietta  (Martha), 
Gilda  (Rigoletto),  and  one  of  the  two  sisters  in  Cim- 
arosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto.  Madame  Nantier-Did- 
iee. — although  (for  reasons  unexplained)  she  does 
not  (at  present  at  least)  re-assume  her  favorite  part 
of  the  Goat-herd  in  Dinorah,  for  which  Meyerbeer 
graciously  composed  the  new  air,  "  FanciuUe  che  il 
core  "  retains  her  post  as  principal  contralto.  The 
name  of  Madame  Tagliafico,  too,  re-appears  aa 
comprimaria. 

The  tenors  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  1859 — Sig- 
ners Mario,  Tambcrlik,  Gardoni,  Neri-Barakli,  Lu- 
cliesi — a  strong  and  gallant  coinpany.  The  basses 
and  baritones  we  have  still  to  name  are — Signors 
Graziani,  Polonini,  and  Tagliafico,  M.  Zelger,  and 
last,  not  least,  Signor  Ronconi. 

The  re'pertoire  for  the  season  embraces  twenty-four 
operas,  of  which  two  are  novelties  and  four  revivals. 
The  novelties  are  M.  Flotow's  Stradella,  and  M. 
Victor  Massee's  one-act  operetta,  Les  Noces  de  .Lean- 
nelte,  under  the  Italian  title  of  T^e  Nozze  di  Giannetta. 
In  the  former,  Signor  Mario  will  sustain  the  princi- 
pal part,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  produced  especially 
for  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho — the  original  Jeannette 


at  the  Theatre-Lyrique — and  Signor  Ronconi.  The 
"  revivals  "  include  Beethoven's  Fidelia,  for  Mile. 
Csillag  and  Signor  Tamberlik ;  Meyerbeer's  Pro- 
phete,  with  Mile.  Csillag  as  Fides,  Signor  Tamberlik 
as  Jean  of  Leyden,  and  ("  peraunter")  Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho  as  Bertha;  and  Cimarosa's  Matri- 
monio Segreto.  There  is  a  report  that  M.  Felicien 
David's  Herculanum  will  bej  given ;  but  respecting 
this  we  can  state  nothing  definitively  beyond  the  fact 
that  M.  David  has  arrived  in  London.  Upon  the  re- 
vival of  the  Prophete  the  management  is  determined 
to  expend  all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  If,  as  is 
probable,  the  magnificence  of  former  days  is  revived, 
Meyerbeer's  grand  lyric  drama  will  be  the  most  bril- 
liant feature  of  the  season.  The  cast  of  the  Matri- 
monio Segreto  includes  Mesdames  Miolan-Carvalho, 
Penco,  and  Nantier-Didie'e,  Signors  Ronconi,  Gar- 
doni, and  Graziani.  The  ladies  are  well  placed,  and 
from  Sig.  Ronconi's  Geronimo,  great  things  may  be 
expected. 

JFonr  grand  concerts  are  announced — one,  "  at 
least,"  to  take  place  in  the  New  Floral  Hall.  At 
the  second  concert,  Gluck's  Orfeo  will  be  performed, 
with  costumes,  scenery,  and  decorations. 

"  The  full  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera,"  and  Mr.  Costa,  as  "  director  of  the 
music,  composer,  and  conductor" — these  are  items 
which  speak  for  themselves. 

Paris. 

The  wonderful  C  sharp  of  Tamberlik — the  force, 
the  passion  with  which  he  sends  out  this  note — elec- 
trifies the  public  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Under  the 
aspect  of  the  terrible  Moor  he  has  once  more  made 
his  appearance  amongst  us.  And  with  the  Borghi- 
Mamo  as  Desdemona,  the  success  could  not  fail  to 
be  great.  But  in  the  Travatore  his  voice  comes  out 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  the  notes  of  a  flute.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  the  wonderful  tones  to  which,  as  the 
opera  goes  on,  the  voice  will  rise.  Last  night  he  was 
called  on  after  the  air  of  "  Di  quella  pira,"  three 
times  ;  he  sang  it  twice.  An  accident  which  occur- 
red in  this  Act  threatened  to  bring  the  opera  to  an 
untimely  end.;  Just  as  Tamberlik  draws  his  sword  to 
rush  off  and  save  his  mother,  whom  he  sees  from  the 
window  they  are  preparing  to  burn  on  the  pyre. 
Mad.  Penco,  who  plays  the  part  of  Leonora,  franti- 
cally implores  him  to  stay.  In  approaching  the  foot 
lights  in  one  of  her  movements,  the  long  tulle  wed- 
ding veil  she  had  on  took  fire.  Mad.  Penco  did  not 
perceive  it,  but  fortunately  two  of  the  chorus-soldiers 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  gathering  her  dress 
round,  and  extinguished  the  flames.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  breathless  excitement  in  the  house;  and  poor 
Madame  Penco  was  so  overcome  by  terror  and  emo- 
tion, that  before  the  curtain  drew  up  for  the  last  act, 
the  Bta^e-maniiger  came  on,  and  begged  for  a  few 
moments'  indulgence  for  her.  As  it  was,  she  cut  out 
the  air  "  D'  amor  sul  all'  rosa."  It  was  most  for- 
tunate for  Mad.  Penco  that  the  dress  she  had  on  was 
a  silk  moire  trimmed  with  ermine ;  for,  had  she  worn 
a  tulle  dress,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  save 
her.  There  was  some  unknown  person  who  performed 
the  part  of  the  gipsy  mother  ;  but  it  would  be  better 
to  touch  lightly  on  so  painful  a  subject.  Where  were 
Madame  Alboni  and  Borghi-Mamo  ?  The  revival  of 
Galathee  at  the  Op&a-Comique  has  brought  nightly 
receipts  of  5000  francs,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  continued. 
Jocomte,  with  M.  Faure  as  the  hero,  has  also  been 
revived  with  entire  success.  Madame  Miolan-Car- 
valho will  appear  in  Philemon  et  Baucis. 

The  concerts  are  going  on  with  unabated  vigor. 
Last  Thursday  a  Concert  d'Artiste  was  given  at  the 
Tuilleries.  MM.  Tamberlik  and  Grazitmi ;  Mes- 
dames Penco  and  Alboni.  The  Princess  Clotilde 
presented  Mdme.  Alboni  with  a  magnificent  fan  to 
replace  a  paper  one  she  had  made  herself  on  account 
of  the  great  heat.  Alard  played  on  the  violin  ;  Pru- 
dent, on  the  piano.  The  Concerts  d'Amateurs  at 
the  Palace  are  still  kept  up,  and  equally  successful. 
The  Comte  de  Morny  and  the  Prefect  de  la  Seine  are 
also  giving  concerts.  Mad.  Pleyel  will  give  some 
more  of  her  charming  concerts.  The  Societe  de 
Jeunes  Artistes  gave,  the  other  day,  another  of  their 
concerts  under  the  direction  of  M.  Pas-de-Loup  ;  it 
pave  great  satisfaction.  The  symphony  by  Charles 
Gounod,  that  in  C  major  by  Beethoven,  and  the 
overture  to  Semiramis  were  remarkably  well  perform- 
ed. Faure  sang  the  solo  in  the  benediction  scene  of 
the  flags  in  the  Siege  de  Coriiithe.  Last  Thursday 
the  Salle  Beethoven  was  the  spot  chosen  for  an  ex- 
cellent concert,  in  which  MM.  Brimer  and  Paldlike 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  building  a  new  Italian  Opera,  and 
not  before  it  is  wanted  ;  anything  more  uncomfort- 
able than  some  of  the  boxes  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, and  amidst  all  the  wonderful  improvements 
taking  place,  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  this 
alone  unregarded. 
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Music  bt  Mail.— Quantities  of  Musis  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  cars 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eonreyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saying  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompamment. 

Does  thy  heart  forgive  me.     (Ma  d'ogno  no  sos- 
petto.)     Terzetto.  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  25 

The  beautiful  slow  movement  in  the  parting  scene 
of  the  second  act,  Agathe,  Annette  and  Max  taking 

part. 

Do  a  good  turn  when  you  can.  B.  Covert.  25 

Popular  Song  by  the  successful  author  of  "  Jamie's 
on  the  stormy  sea,"  and  other  familiar  ballads. 


The  Convent  Belle. 


S.  Lover.  25 


A  pretty,  semi-comic  ballad,  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Long  as  au  encore  piece.    It  always  makes  a  hit. 

Spring's  invitation.  Bimmel.  25 

A  nice  little  poem  set  to  a  sterling  melody  of  the 
old  Qerman  composer  Himmel.  The  song  is  well  adap- 
ted for  very  young  singers. 

Sunny  meadows.  Stephen  Glover.  25 

The  Shady  Lane.  "  25 

New  sougs  from  the  pen  of  the  always  pleasing 

Glover. 


The  Fisher,    Duet. 


F.  Kitchen,  25 


A  capital  duet  for  two  ladies'  voices,  which  has  long 
been  a  favorite  in  Germany.    Easy. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Mirth  and  dancing.  Fritz  Spindler.  30 

A  highly  pleasing  piece  in  waltz-time,  with  fresh 
striking  melodies  and  a  nicely  varied  accompaniment. 
It  must  please  wherever  it  is  played. 

Dinorah  Polka.  Jean  Weber.  50 

A  sparkling  Polka  on  beautiful  melodies  from  Mey- 
erbeer's opera  of  "  Pardon  de  Ploermel,"  with  a  hand- 
some vignette  in  colors,  representing  the  heroine  of 
this  greatly  admired  opera. 

O  luce  di  quest*  anima.    Polonaise  from  "Linda." 

Bnnhy  Richards.  40 

My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.  "  40 

Bolero  in  "  Sicilian  Vespers."  "  40 

Three  of  those  charming  Transcriptions  for  which 
Mr.  Richards  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Bolero, 
which  is  the  most  pleasing  vocal  piece  in  the  opera, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  inspirations  of  Verdi,  de- 
serves  particular  mention.  Piano-players  will  be  glad 
to  get  a  telling  arrangement  of  this  melody. 

Prison  Song,  from  "  Trovatore,"  for  5  or  6  instru- 
ments, arranged  by  Burditt.  60 
Wrecker's  daughter  Quickstep.  "         60 
New  numbers  of  the  set  of  the  *  *  National  Orches- 
tra," which  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  music  for  small  bands,  amateur  bands  espe- 
cially. 

Books. 
East  and  Melodious  Studies.  F.  Petersilea.  1,00 

Throughout  these  exercises  the  left  hand  is  provi- 
ded with  its  full  share  of  the  work,  most  of  them  be- 
ing strictly  compositions  in  two  parts.  The  practice 
of  these  exercises  must  produce  such  independence  of 
the  hands  from  each  other,  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
readily  master  the  easier  compositions  of  Clement!, 
Dussek,  &c,  Thore  is  quite  a  variety  of  the  simple 
forms  of  rhythms  introduced  into  the  exercises,  and 
every  movement  marked  by  the  metronome,  the  use 
of  which  instrument  the  author  —  a  very  successful 
teacher  of  the  piano  —  strongly  recommends,  introduc- 
ing arguments  in  favor  of  its  employment  with  schol- 
ars, which  are  irresistible.  The  work  is  carefully  writ- 
ten and  to  the  purpose. 
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Bsethoven's  Music  for  the  Openings  of  the 
National  Theatre  in  Pesth. 

There  is  a  promise  expressed  or  implied  in 
some  notes  printed  in  this  Journal  upon  the 
"  Ruins  of  Athens,"  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
to  return  at  some  future  time  to  the  topic.  If 
it  be  true  that  we  are  no  lonf);er  to  look  to  the  en- 
ergetic Carl  Zerrahn  for  our  feasts  of  grand  Or- 
chestral music,  what  better  plan  can  be  devised 
to  supply  the  want  next  winter,  than  tliat  often 
urged  in  our  columns ;  viz.,  the  combined  strength 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  Harvard 
Musical  and  the  Music  Hall  Associations,  to  ar- 
range and  carry  through  a  series  of  concerts  com- 
bining vocal  (choral)  and  orchestral  music  ?  For 
such  a  series  of  concerts  the  two  works  of  which 
we  are  to  speak  are  exceedingly  well  adapted, 
both  from  the  character  of  the  music  and  its  great 
variety,  and  from  the  fact  that  neither  would  oc- 
cupy too  large  a  portion  of  an  evening. 

In  1811  the  building  of  the  New  Theatre  at 
Pesth,  in  Hungary,  was  so  far  advanced  that  no 
doubt  existed  as  to  its  being  ready  for  opening 
upon  occasion  of  the  public  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  Emperor  Francis  in  the  February 
following.  It  was  determined  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  spare  no  efforts  nor  expense  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  great  magnificence,  both  in 
the  celebration  of  the  day  and  the  opening  of 
the  Theatre.  Accordingly  in  May,  1811,  they 
applied  to  Kotzebue,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  to  prepare  a  "Tnlogie"  or  triple 
drama,  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  history  of 
Hungary,  adapted  to  tbe  occasion.  The  first  was 
to  be  a  "  Vorspiel,"  or  prologue,  in  one  act,  with 
overture  and  choruses;  the  second  a  regular 
drama ;  the  third  an  after-piece,  also  with  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music.  For  the  music  they 
applied  to  Beethoven,  whoso  Overture  to  Collin's 
Coriolan,  and  dramatic  music  to  Eymont  were 
then  fresb  proofs  oi  his  vast  powers  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  art.  Both  poet  and  composer 
accepted  the  commission  without  hesitation.  Kotz- 
ebue was  soon  at  the  end  of  his  task,  and  the 
plays  were  placed  in  the  hands  of   Beethoven. 

The  title  of  the  Prologue,  is,  "  Ungarns  ersler 
Wohhhater "  (Hungary's  first  benefactor)  as 
found  in  Kotzebue's  works ;  but  the  full  title  up- 
on Beethoven's  score  of  the  music  is:  ^^  Konig 
Stephan,  Ungarns  ersler  WohllJiater  ;  Prolog  in  ei- 
nem  Aufzuge  von.  Kotzebue,  Musik  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  geschrieben  zur  Eroffnung  des  neuen 
Theaters  in  Pesth,  am  dten  Februar,  1812,"  (King 
Stephen,  Hungary's  first  Benefactor,  a  Prologue 
in  one  Act  by  Kotzebue,  music  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
Theatre  in  Pesth,  Feb.  9,  1812.)  This  Stephen 
—  known  in  Austrian  and  Hungarian  history  as 
Saint  Stephen  —  was  born  in  977  at  Gran.  Plis 
father  having  been  baptized  in  973,  Stephen  was 
educated  in  the  Komish  religion,  after  ascending 
the  throne  in  997,  carried  on  the  work  of  chris- 
tianizing his  people,  and  introduced  a  form  of 


government,  founded  upon  the  forms  of  other 
European  nations.  Having  married  the  sister  of 
Henry  II.,  then  Emperor,  that  potentate  was  in- 
duced to  recognize  his  brother-in-law  as  King  of 
Hungary,  the  previous  title  having  been  that  of 
"  Herzog  "  or  Duke.  Afterwards,  at  the  instance 
of  Otto  IH.,  Pope  Sylvester  II.  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  his  new  dignity  and  sent  him  a 
crown,  which  was  placed  upon  his  head  with  all 
due  solemnity,  at  Gi'an,  in  1001.  It  is  this  point 
in  the  history  of  Stephen,  which  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prologue. 

Let  us  fancy  ourselves  in  the  theatre  at  Pesth 
on  that  evening,  when  it  was  first  performed.  It 
has  been  a  general  holiday,  and  the  edifice  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  an  audience 
in  no  disposition  to  listen  to  the  deeper  inspira- 
tions of  a  great  master,  whether  poet  or  compo- 
ser. Beethoven  has  understood  this,  and  has 
therefore  composed  a  light,  stirring  overture 
adapted  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  slight  drama 
—  if  it  be  worthy  the  name  —  which  is  to  begin 
the  performances  of  the  evening. 

The  curtain  rises.     The  scene  is  an  open  field 
near  Pesth,  upon  which  a  lofty  throne  constructed 
of  shields  is  seen,  bearing  Stephen  with  uncover- 
ed  head.     Another  and  smaller  throne,  adorned 
with  green  twigs  and  flowers,  is  near.     A  band 
of  Hungarian  nobles  surrounds  the  prince.     A 
thick  mist  forms  the  background  of  the  scene. 
The  prologue  begins  with  a  bass  solo  and  chorus 
of  men's  voices,  sung  by  the  band  of  nobles : 
No.  1,  in  C,  4-4,  Andante  maestoso  e  con  moto. 
Ruhcnd  von  scinen  Thatcn 
Hat  uns  tier  Furst  herufen, 
An  dcs  Thrones  Stufcn 
Hell  dcr  Volker  zu  berathcn  ; 
Und  im  dichten  Kreise 
Sammelte  uns  der  Held 
Nach  der  Vater  Weise 
Auf  diesem  freicn  Feld. 
[Resting  from  his  deeds, 
The  Prince  hath  called  us, 
Around  the  stejjs  of  the  throne 
To  consult  for  the  weal  of  the  people  ; 
And  in  close  circle 
^  Hath  the  hero  gathered  us, 
After  the  manner  ot  the  fathers. 
Here  on  this  free  field.] 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  chorus  Stephen  rises 
and  in  twenty-eight  lines  of  rhymed  verse  speaks 
of  the  conversion  of  his  nation  from  idolatry  to 
Christianity,  through  the  eiJorts  and  influence  of 
his  father;  during  which  speech  the  thick  clouds 
in   the  background  gradually  disappear,  leaving 
but  a  thin  mist,  through  which  the  city  of  Pesth 
is    darkly    visible.      The    chorus    pursues    the 
thought : 

No.  2,  (for  men's  voices),  C  minor,  then  major,  4-4,  Allegro 
con  brio. 

Auf  dunkelm  Irrweg  in  finstern  Hainen 

Wandelten  wir  am  triiben  Quell, 

Da  s.ahon  wir  plotzlich  ein  Licht  erscheinen  — 

Es  dammerte  —  es  wurde  hell ! 

tJnd  Sieh',  es  schwanden  die  falschen  Gotter, 

Dem  Tage  wich  die  alte  nacht ; 

Heil  deinem  Vater !  unserm  Eetter  ! 


Der  uns  Glauben  und  Iloffnung  braclit. 
[Through  devious  ways  in  darksome  forests 
AVc  wandered  by  a  troubled  spring  ; 
Tlien  suddenly  wo  saw  a  light  appearing  — 
The  morning  dawned  —  the  day  grew  briglit ! 
And  lo  !  the  false  Gods  all  had  vanislicd, 
And  ancient  Kight  gave  place  to  Day  ; 
Hail  to  thy  father !  our  dcliv'rer ! 
Who  brought  us  this  new  faith  and  hope.] 
Enter  here  a  warrior  announcing  the  defeat  of 
the  wild  horde  of  the  Moglut  and  the  capture  of 
their  prince  Gyula.     A  grand  march  in  G  from 
the  orchestra  to  which  Hungarian  warriors  come 
upon  the  stage  conducting  their  heathen  captives 
in  fetters,  with  Gyula  at  the  head,  to  the  throne, 
at  whose  foot  the  trophies  are   deposited.      Of 
course  every  spectator  understands  what  now  fol- 
lows ;  viz.,  a  dialogue  in  excellent  stage,  we  do 
not  say  dramatic,  poetry,  between  Stephen  and 
the  captive,  in  which  the  former  conquers  the  lat- 
ter by  his  kindness,  &c.  &c.,  descends  from  his 
throne,  strikes  off  the  fetters  and  gives  him  free- 
dom.    Of   (stage)    course,    Gyula  falls    at    the 
great  man's  feet,   with   "I   am  thine  forever." 
Here  now  is  an  opportunity  for  some  one  to  pay 
Stephen  an  astounding  compliment ;  the  Bavari- 
an ambassador,  who  has  followed  the  war-parfy 
upon  the  stage,  embraces  it,  and  gives  him  one 
which,  in  London  English,  might  be  called  "  a 
stunner."      Whereupon    Stephen   asks   whether 
"  the  pious  Gisela,  whom  my  wise  father's  love  se- 
lected for  me,"  &c.  —  in  short,  asks  if  she  will  have 
him?  and  is  informed  that  she  is  close  at  hand, 
approaching,  surrounded  by  noble  women  "  whose 
song  mingles  with  the  breath  of  the  flute,"  which 
is  a  hint  to  Beethoven.     So  as  soon  as  Stephen 
has  had  the  last  word,  two  horns  and  two  clari- 
nets sound  softly  a  long  drawn  note,  string  in- 
struments fall  in,  pizzicato,  and  in  the  third  bar, 
a  flute  solo  begins.     Dancing  children  spring  up- 
on the  stage,  and  at  the  11th  bar,  2-4,   Gisela, 
veiled,  and  her  attendants  appear,  singing. 

No.  4,  Female  chorus,  A  mfyoj,  2-4,  Andante  con  moto  alia 
Ingarese. 

Wo  die  TJnschuld  Blumen  streute, 
Wo  sieh  Liebe  den  Terapel  erbaut, 
Da  bringen  wir  im  treuen  Eeleite 
Dem  frommen  Helden  die  fromme  Brout. 
[Where  Innocence  fresh  flowers  hath  strewn, 
Where  Love  hath  built  itself  a  temple, 
There  do  we  faithfully  conduct 
The  pious  bride  to  the  pious  hero.] 
Stephen  prevents  Gisela  from  kneeling,  un- 
veils her,  and  finds  her  "  all  his  fancy  painted 
her,"  whether  the  spectators  do  or  not.     We  arc 
at  the  play,  not  in  it.     Have  we  not  seen  a  stage 
hero,  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy,  who  had 
a  soap  factory  on  Staten  Island,  desperately  in 
love  with  a  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  who  made 
up  for  her  lack  of  youth  by  her  abundance  of 
flesh  —  say  two  cwt.  ?     They  were  in  the  play. 

Stephen's  speech  of  four  long  lines,  and  Gise- 
la's  reply  of  equal  length,  are  accompanied  by 
harmony.  No.  5,  in  the  orchestra,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  conducts  her  to  the  other  throne  amid 
the  rejoicings  of  a  full  chorus. 
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No.  6,  in  E,  6-8,  Vivace. 

Eine  neue  stralilencie  Sonne 
Lieblich  aus  dem  Gewcilke  bricht ; 
Siisse  Frende  !  selif^e  Wonne  ! 
Wenn  die  Mirte  den  Lorbeer  umflicht. 
[Now  a  new  and  radiant  snn 
Breaks  all  lovely  from  the  eloud.s ; 
Sweet  delight !  heavenly  rapture  ! 
When  the  myrtle  elaspfs  the  laurel !] 

Introduced  by  flourishes  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments, here  follows  a  speech  from  Stephen,  of 
■which  the  elevation  of  the  Hunfrarians  from  be- 
ing a  tribe  of  nomads  to  the  condition  of  a  Chris- 
tian European  state  is  the  topic.  One  thing  is 
still  wanting ;  namely,  a  written  code  of  law,  and 
this  he  now  hands  to  the  nobles,  with  a  few  ap- 
propriate words,  to  the  sound  of  harmony  (maes- 
toso) from  the  orchestra,  the  thin  veil  of  mist 
gradually  disappearing  and  leaving  Pesth  in  full 
view  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Nineteen  bars  of  solid  harmony,  pianissimo, 
from  the  string  band,  to  which,  near  the  close,  a 
long  drawn  note  from  a  single  horn  is  added,  fol- 
low, during  which  a  band  of  priests  from  Rome 
enter,  bringing  a  crown  and  the  Pope's  greetings 
to  Stephen  as  king. 

Cliorua,  Allegro  con  brio. 

Hail,  hail  to  the  King  ! 

Stephen  places  the  crown  upon  his  head  and  is 
immediately  seized  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Entranced,  he  sketches  in  few  words  the  future, 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  the  orchestra.  Where 
the  name  of  Matthias  Hunyades  comes  up  in  or- 
der in  the  melodrama,  the  dawn  appears  redden- 
ing the  horizon,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
action  of  the  piece  takes  place  in  the  night  —  or 
very  early  in  the  morning.  At  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises  and  floods  the  stage  with  light,  the 
king  has  just  reached  the  name  of  Maria  Theresa. 

At  this  name  nobles,  Romans,  warriors,  the  wo 
men  of  Queen  Gisela,  all  who  crowd  the  stage 
are  transported  with  enthusiasm,  and  break  in 
upon  Stephen's  speech  in  the  Final  Chorus  in  D. 

4-4,  Presto. 
Hail  emsern  Enkeln  !  sie  werden  Schauen 
"Was  der  prophetische  Geist  erkannt  ! 
Es  wird  ihr  kindisches  Vertrauen 
Der  Krone  schijnster  Diamant ! 
Wohlthaten  spendend,  taglich  neue, 
Vergilt  der  Konig  in  ferner  Zeit 
Die  unwandelbare  Treue, 
Die  seinVolk  ihm  dankbar  weiht. 

[Hail  to  our  children  1  they  shall  see 
AVhat  the  prophetic  mind  foretold  ! 
Their  childlike  trust  shall  be 
The  fairest  diamond  of  the  crown  ! 
New  benefits  each  day  bestowing, 
The  King  rewards  in  distant  times 
The  unchangeable  fidelity 
His  grateful  people  cherish  toward  him.] 
As  this  majestic  chorus,  worthy  of  the  great 
master,  closes,  the  curtain  falls. 

In  1241,  during  the  reign  of  Bela  IV.,  the 
Mongols  invaded  Hungary,  drove  the  king  into 
exile,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  plundered  and 
devastated  the  country.  This  event  in  Hunga- 
rian history  was  selected  by  Kotzebue  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  drama  for  this  evening,  which  was 
completed  and  sent  to  Pesth  ;  but,  "  aus  besonde- 
ren  RiicksicMen  "  (for  special  considerations),  say 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  could  not  be  given. 
It  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  guess  what 
these  '  considerations '  were,  when  we  remember 


that  Napoleon  in  1804  and  again  in  1809  had 
driven  the  Austrian  emperor  away  from  his  capi- 
tal, and  that  his  wife,  the  Empress  of  the  French 
was  the  daughter  of  Francis.  Hence  ^^  Beta's 
Flucht "  (Flight)  was  laid  aside  and  a  piece  in 
one  act,  the  "  Elevation  of  Pesth  to  the  rank  of 
a  royal  free  city,"  substituted.  The  time  of  this 
drama  was  the  year  1244,  and  gave  the  audience 
an  exceedingly  interesting  pictnre  of  their  city, 
as  it  rose  from  its  ashes,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Mongols.  Whether  this  piece  was  from  Kotzc- 
bue's  play-factory,  we  are  not  informed  —  we 
think  not  —  but  his  idea  of  making  King  Stephen 
a  prophet  was  parodied  by  putting  a  sketch  of 
the  future  history  of  Pesth  into  the  mouth  of  the 
actor,  who  played  the  part  of  Burgomaster  in  it. 

Now  comes  the  afV.erpiece.  We  need  not  de- 
scribe it  here  after  the  analysis  by  Mr.  Macfarren, 
which  will  be  found  copied  into  our  Journal. 
[Where  ?] 

The  performances,  which  we  in  fancy  have 
been  hearing,  Feb.  9,  1812,  were  repeated  to  full 
houses  on  the  evenings  of  the  10th  and  11th. 
From  that  time  the  music  to  "  King  Stephen," 
except  the  Overture  and  Grand  March,  seems  to 
have  rested  until  about  1841,  when  it  was  again 
given  complete  in  Vienna,  with  an  illustrative 
poem.  With  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  it  was  oth- 
erwise. The  principal  numbers  have  been  al- 
ways before  the  public,  as  favorite  concert  pieces, 
and  the  entire  music  with  an  illustrative  poem 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  concert  rooms  of  the 
principal  German  cities.  More  than  this  the 
piece  was  revived  for  the  stage  during  Beetho- 
ven's life.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  the 
new  theatre,  in  the  Joseph-stadt,  a  suburb  of 
Vienna;  the  time  Oct.  3,  1822;  Hensler,  the 
manager,  knew  Beethoven  well  and  easily  gained 
his  consent  to  give  his  music  to  to  the  "  Ruins  of 
Athens  "  for  the  purpose,  and  to  make  such  alter- 
ations and  additions  as  would  be  rendered  neces- 
sary, by  a  new  text  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
and  place.  The  author  of  this  text  was  Carl 
Meisl,  a  popular  Vienna  writer  of  the  day.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  nor 
any  distinct  account  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
music,  save  two  numbers,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

One  Vienna  contemporary  newspaper  says  af- 
ter the  performance :  "  Our  unrivalled  master 
was  willing,  from  friendship  to  Hensler  and  from 
his  interest  in  the  occasion,  to  reeompose  nearly 
all  the  music,"  (which  we  think  was  by  no  means 
the  fact)  "  and  so  a  masterpiece  was  produced, 
which,  it  is  true,  was  not  by  all  duly  appreci- 
ated." 

Meisl's  text  bore  the  title  "Die  Weilie  des 
Hauses,"  and,  according  to  the  best  of  our  pres- 
ent information,  was  adapted  to  the  music  as  it 
already  existed  — was  in  fact,  except  at  the  close 
but  an  adaptation  of  the  old  text  to  the  new  oc- 
casion. AVhat  we  know  as  being  newly  composed 
by  Beethoven  is,  the  magnificent  overture,  pub- 
lished as  opus  124,  and  a  closing  chorus  with 
dances,  and  solos  for  voice  and  violin.  A  part  of 
this  text  is  as  follows : 
Chorus. 

Wo  sich  die  pulse  jugendlieh  jagen 
Schwebet  im  Tauze  das  Lehen  dahin. 
Air,  Soprano. 

Lasst  uns  in  Tanze  das  fliehende  Leben 
Neckend  erhaschen  dem  Winke  entschweben 
Ist  es  im  Herzen  arglos  und  jung 


1st  selbst  das  Sterben  zur  Euhe  ein  Sprung. 
Cborus. 

Ist  es  im  Herzen,  &c. 
Solo. 

Paartsich  im  Tanzc  die  Anmuth  im  Blicke 
In  den  Gebahrden  die  Grazien  mild 
Wird  es  ein  Bild  des  verschonerten  Lebens,  &c. 
[Where  the  youthful  pulse  is  bounding, 
Life  in  dances  floats  away,  &c.  &e.] 
The  solemn  march  and  chorus,  No.  7,  in  the 
printed  score,  as  may  be  seen  in  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's    '■'■  Tliematisclies    Verzeichiiss "  of  Beet- 
hoven's works,  was  originally  printed  separately 
as   from   "  Die    Weihe   des  Houses ; "  it  belongs 
however,  to  the  original  music,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  its  text  with  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  " 
as  printed  in  Kotzebue's  works. 

The  two  overtures,  "  King  Stephen  "  and  "  Die 
Ruinen,"  have  been  great  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
critics.  When  Beethoven  sent  them  to  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Society,  they  were  not  thought 
worthy  of  performance,  and  Ries  says  expressly 
he  considers  the  latter  unworthy  of  the  composer. 
When  the  former  was  first  played  at  Leipzig, 
people  could  hardly  trust  their  ears,  could  hardly 
believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the 
symphonies,  of  the  overtures  to  Coriolan,  Egmont, 
and  Leonore,  (Pidelio).  It  is  clear,  however? 
from  passages  in  the  composer's  letters,  that  he  by 
no  means  despised  these  children  of  his  brain- 
He  felt  them  to  be  the  right  thing  for  the  occasion 
upon  which  he  had  written  them.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Goldsmith's  sarcasm  on  Dr.  Johnson ; 
"  If  you  were  to  write  a  fish  story,  you  would 
make  your  little  fishes  talk  like  great  whales." 
Beethoven  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  this.  We 
admit,  however,  onr  surprise  that  he  should  have 
sent  his  "  little  fishes  "  to  the  Philharmonic  Soci^ 
ety.  This  fact  is  more  surprising  than  that  peo- 
ple should  have  expected  nothing  but  "  great 
whales"  from  his  pen. 

Among  the  ijnprlnted  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ter still  remain  the  magnificent  Finale  to  the 
"  Weihe  des  Hauses,"  and  the  entire  music  to 
"  King  Stephen,"  save  the  overture  and  march. 
The  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  we  are  informed,  re- 
mains, to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  hands  of  the 
publisher.  What  hope,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  there,  that  he  will  be  Induced  to  give 
the  world  the  unpublished  manuscripts  ? 

Loud  is  the  outcry  because  many  of  Mendels- 
sohn'.s  manuscripts  are  withheld  from  publication  ; 
will  the  musical  public  render  possible  the  publi- 
cation of  the  far  more  important  relics  of  Beet- 
hoven's genius,  which  still  lie  hidden  in  cabinets 
and  boxes  V  A.  W.  T. 


How  to  Enjoy  Classical  Music. 

(From  MaeMillan's  Magazine,  March,  1S60.) 
Not  many  years  ago  an  orchestral  symphony  or  a 
stringed  qnartett  were  luxuries  hardly  to  be  indulged 
in  by  those  Londonere  whose  guineas  were  not  toler- 
ably numerous.  Times  are  changed  for  the  better  ; 
and  not  a  week  passes,  even  in  the  dullest  season  of 
the  year,  that  some  good  music  is  not  to  be  board  at 
a  cheap  rate  in  London.  A  symphony  or  a  concerto 
forms  an  attractive  item  in  most  programmes,  and  it 
has  of  late  been  found  that  the  stringed  qnartet  (a 
form  of  composition  demanding  the  most  delieate  ex- 
ecution on  the  part  of  the  players,  and  considerable 
refinement  of  taste  on  the  part  of  tlie  listeners)  com- 
mands a  sniliciently  large  audience  to  make  a  moder- 
ate price  of  admission  rermmerative.        *        * 

In  short,  the  demand  for  music,  whether  it  be  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  this  enlarged  supply,  has  of  late 
years  considerably  increased.  We  can  hardly  go  to 
a  concert  without  meeting  some  enthusiast  like  our- 
selves, ready  to  gloat  witit  us  over  a  finished  per- 
formance of  a  quartet,  or  to  compare  opinions  as  to 
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tho  rendinp;  adopted  by  some  new  piniiist.  By  some 
freemasonry  we  easily  detect  such  a  brother  fanatic, 
and  arc  not  ashamed,  though  he  be  a  stran{;er,  to 
open  our  heart  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  music 
wo  arc  listening  to,  or  even  on  musical  matters  in 
general. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  there  remains  a  multi- 
tude of  educated  persons  who,  by  tlieir  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  music,  arc  shut  out  from  tlic 
enjoytricnt  wc  experience.        *        *        *        * 

Setting  aside  then  tho  people  who  hate  music  and 
those  who  have  a  contempt  for  it,  there  remains  an- 
other class,  with  whom  wc  have  much  more  in  com- 
mon ;  bat  who,  on  that  very  account,  make  us  feel 
the  more  conscious  of  living  in  a  world  by  ourselves. 
Have  we  not  probably  some  intimate  friend — a  man 
possibly  of  the  highest  culture  in  all  that  regards  the 
sister  arts — very  likely  possessing  an  accurate  ear  for 
music,  and  altogether,  as  we  think,  more  fitted  to 
appreciate  the  lieauty  of  a  great  musical  work  than 
ourselves  ;  with  whom  there  is  but  one  topic  wliich  is 
tabooed,  and  tliat  topic  music  ;  who  on  all  other  sul)- 
jects  has  opinions  which  we  can  agree  with  or  can 
combat,  but  who,  on  music — on  our  music^ias  no 
opinions  at  all  ?  *         *  *         *         * 

And  yet  this  man  perhaps  likes  music,  has  some 
pet  opera  or  oratoi'io  which  he  never  misses  hearing, 
foi'  the  sake  of  a  special  air  or  piece.        *        * 

If  we  are  very  much  bent  upon  his  conversion,  we 
select  some  attractive  programme,  and  make  liim  sit 
it  out.  We  don't  enjoy  it  much  ourselves,  for  we  are 
engaged  all  the  time  in  watching  liis  face,  and  won- 
dering whether  he  is  not  finding  each  movement  inter- 
minable. We  always  feel  that  the  e.xperiracnt  has 
been  a  failure,  although  our  patient,  seeing  that  we 
are  disappointed,  tries  to  console  us  by  expressing 
considerable  pleasure  at  some  points.  He  almost 
always  ends,  however,  by  acknowledging  that  such 
music  always  strikes  him  as  "  heavy,"  in  consequence 
he  alleges,  of  his  want  of  the  "  science  "  necessary 
to  appreciate  it.  We  ask  ourselves,  how  it  is  that 
whilst  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  appreciate  our 
friend's  favorite  paintings,  or  buildings,  or  poetry, 
and  can  find  new  beauties  in  them  whilst  hearing 
him  expatiate  thereupon,  he  should  bo  so  utterly  in- 
capable of  partaking  of  our  musical  pleasures.     * 

Let  ua  now  examine  the  reasons  which  those  per- 
sons with  these  notions  of  piusic  usually  give  for 
their  distaste  for  classical  music.  They  allege,  either 
that  a  difference  of  organization  exists  between  them 
and  the  classicists,  wliich  prevents  them"  from  ap- 
preciating the  devices  of  harmony  used  in  classical 
compositions,  or,  as  v.'c  have  before  observed,  that 
what  they  term  the  "  heaviness "  of  such  music 
makes  it  intolerable  to  those  who  have  not  acquired 
a  certain  amount  of  science. 

As  to  a  difference  of  organization,  we  doubt 
whether  it  exists  ;  for  we  discover  that  those  we  arc 
speaking  of  have  as  strong  a  dislike  as  ourselves  to 
a  scale  without  a  leading  note,  or  to  an  improper 
resolution  of  a  discord,  and  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge 
from  analyzing  our  own  sensations,  it  is  upon  a  few 
simple  lilces  and  dislikes  of  this  kind  that  the  power 
of  appreciation  of  the  greatest  musical  work  mainly 
depends.  We  believe  that  every  ordinary  educated 
European,  listening  to  any  piece  of  music,  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  the  key  and  mode,  to  which  the 
sounds  he  hears  are  to  be  referred,  being  determined 
without  much  delay  by  certain  unambiguous  chords  ; 
and  is  sensihle,  when  the  ear  is  satiated  with  the 
sounds  belonging  to  one  key,  of  the  pleasure  and 
almost  the  necessity  of  being  led  by  artistically  con- 
ducted modulations  into  keys  nearly  related  to  the 
original  key  {/.  e  into  keys  containing  many  notes 
in  common  with  the  original  key).  Further,  the  ear 
relishes  occasional  artifices  whereby  it  is  Iiiuilked  of 
the  sounds  which  it  desired,  and  is  either  introduced 
suddenly  into  some  key  entirely  unexpected,  or  made 
to  wait  for  some  time  before  the  expected  sounds  are 
duly  heard. 

Combinations  producing  effects  such  as  these  are 
contained  in  the  accompaniment  to  tlie  simplest  bal- 
lad; and  the  very  same  devices,  and  no  others,  arc 
used  for  the  very  same  purposes,  though  a  little  more 
freely  and  a  greater  length,  in  the  most  claboriite 
instrumental  composition.  It  seems  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  such  an  organization  as  should  ren- 
der a  man  capable  of  perceiving  the  beauty  of  those 
combinations  in  the  one  case  and  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  same  things  in  the  other  case.  If  indeed 
the  assertion  be  that  a  difference  of  organization  pre- 
vents the  recognition  of  the  beauty  oi^  the  melodies 
employed  in  classical  music,  it  is  hard  to  meet  the 
objection  directly.  If  a  man  declares  that  he  finds  a 
particular  succession  of  sounds  distasteful  to  his  ear, 
no  argument  will  have  any  effect  in  convincing  him 
that  such  succession  is  pleasing.  But  in  many  cases 
we  think  that  this  assertion  is  made  without  the  pre- 
paratory process  of  listening  to  the  predominating 


melodies  having  been  gono  through.  We  believe 
that  in  any  page  of  an  instrumental  work  by  one  of 
the  great  masters,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a  melody, 
which,  simply  played  on  a  violin,  would  be  recogniz- 
ed even  by  the  most  uncultivated  listener  as  a  pretty 
tune.  And  tho  variety  of  forms  of  melody  in  such 
compositions  is  so  great,  that  a  sonata,  a  (piartet,  or 
a  symphony  can  hardly  be  listened  to  with  common 
attention  without  some  airs  being  met  with  wliich 
suit  the  taste  of  any  one,  whether  his  taste  incline  to 
the  pathetic,  the  solemn,  the  impassioned,  or  the  joy- 
ous style  of  tune. 

Next,  what  is  meant  by  the  "science  "  we  so  often 
hear  of  as  necessarj'  before  pleasure  can  be  derived 
from  classical  music  ^  *  *  * 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  real  science  required, 
if  science  it  can  be  called,  chiefly  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge beforehand  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  going 
to  hear.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  almost  intu- 
itively by  the  act  of  listening  attentively  to  a  certain 
amount  of  music  of  a  high  order,  selecting  at  first 
compositions  of  a  tolerably  simple  character,  in  which 
the  design  may  be  easily  perceived  ;  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  usual  form  of 
these  compositions,  and  some  idea  of  the  mode  in 
whicli  the  leading  ideas  are  generally  worked  out. 
The  mnsie  of  which  we  are  principally  about  to 
speak  is  that  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
chiefly  of  their  instrumental  works,  because,  as  f:ir  as 
we  have  observed,  this  kind  of  composition  is  the 
most  difficult  for  the  untrained  listener  to  appreciate, 
partly  on  account  of  the  various  tones  of  the  different 
instruments  confusing  him  at  first,  but  principally 
because  he  has  no  compreliension  of  the  (i.ved  plan 
on  which  the  greater  part  of  them  are  written. 

In  its  most  complete  form,  an  instrumental  work, 
in  the  style  of  the  above  composers,  consists  of  four 
distinct  pieces,  called  "  movements."  The  first  and 
the  most  important  of  these,  both  in  length  and  dig- 
nity of  subjects,  is  invariably  an  allegro  movement  of 
considerable  length,  sometimes  led  into  bv  a  sbort 
and  solemn  introduction.  Then  usually  follows  the 
slow  movement,  which  is  .also  of  some  length,  and 
which  is  relieved  by  a  piece  of  a  light,  joyous  char- 
acter, termed  the  minuet  or  the  scherzo.  Although 
the  minuet  was  originally  a  grave  dance,  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  composers,  while  preserving  the  rhythm 
of  the  dance,  to  direct  its  performance  at  a  quick 
pace,  in  order  probably  to  contrast  with  the  solemn 
movement  which  precedes  it.  Beethoven  indeed 
abandoned  at  times  the  forin  of  the  minuet  altogeth- 
er, and  called  the  light  movement  which  replaced  it  a 
scherzo.  But  whether  minuet  or  scherzo,  the  move- 
ment, like  almost  all  dance  tunes,  includes  a  second 
part  in  a  different  key  from  the  key  of  the  first  part, 
and  which  second  part  is  called — for  what  reason  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see — the  trio.  After  tlie  trio,  the 
minuet  is  repeated.  The  concluding  movement  is 
generally  very  rapid,  and,  tho'Tgh  usually  extremely 
elaborate  in  its  construction,  is  of  a  lighter  character 
than  the  opening  allegro.  The  form  here  described 
is  that  assumed  by  the  majority  of  instnimental  com- 
positions ;  and,  in  particular,  the  symphony  for  full 
orchestra  and  the  quartet  for  stringed  instmments  al- 
most invariably  contain  the  whole  of  these  move- 
ments. In  works  in  which  the  pianoforte  takes  part, 
one  or  more  of  these  is  often  omitted,  and  tlie  modern 
overture  consists  of  a  single  allegro  movement  of 
the  same  character  as  the  first  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony. 

The  plan  of  the  more  important  of  thesfe  instru- 
mental movements,  which  since  the  days  of  Tl.'iydn 
has  been  universally  adopted,  may  be  shortly  describ- 
ed as  follows  : — 

The  movement  commences  with  a  melody,  say  in 
the  key  of  C,  which  is  called  the  first  subject.  After 
this  has  been  thorousrhly  imj^ressed  upon  the  ear,  a 
modulation  is  effected  into  the  scale  of  the  dominant, 
a  fifth  higher,  in  this  case  G.  in  which  key  a  .second 
subject  altogether  diflercnt  from  the  first  is  presented. 
This  forms  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The 
first  subject  is  then  recurred  to  in  its  original  key, 
and  the  movement  closes  with  the  second  subject  in 
tho  same  key  (in  this  ease  C),  and  not  in  the  key  in 
which  it  first  appeared.  This  is  the  merest  skeleton 
of  a  modern  movement,  as  in  practice  many  episodes 
are  often  introduced.  Still  the  principal  modulation 
into  the  dominant  scale  always  takes  its  proper  place, 
and  the  reappearance  of  the  second  subject  in  the 
original  key  is  always  adhered  to.  (It  should  be 
niet;tioned,  that  if  the  first  subject  is  in  the  minor 
mode,  a  greater  latitude  as  to  the  key  of  tho  second 
subject  is  allowed.)  But  to  impress  the  subjects  on 
the  ear,  it  is  usual  to  repeat  the  whole  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement,  and  at  tho  beginning  of  the  second 
part  a  train  of  elaborate  modulations  is  almost  invar- 
iably introduced  before  the  first  subject  makes  its  re- 
appearance in  its  original  shape.  A  coda  or  finale  is 
also  sometimes  made  use  of,  in  which  the  first  sub- 
ject is  again  resumed  at  the  end. 


Tliis  slight  description  will  perhaps  give  some  idea 
of  the  general  structure  of  most  instrumental  move- 
ments. Some,  iiarlicularly  slow  movements,  and 
occasionally  finales,  are  in  the  form  of  simple  airs 
with  a  series  of  variations,  and  minuets  and  sclicrzi 
have  a  simple  form  of  their  own,  which  has  been 
adverted  to,  aud  which  has  no  analogy  wilh  that 
just  described ;  but,  generally  speaking,  if  these 
leading  features  be  borne  in  mind,  there  will  be 
slight  difficulty,  after  a  little  experience,  in  under- 
standing the  design  of  a  symphony  or  quartet. 

Another  qualification  which  enhances  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  instrumental  music  is  a  power  of  re- 
cognizing the  tones  of  diflfercnt  instruments.  We 
ha\'e  often  found  that  persons  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  orchestral  music  fail  to  detect 
tho  dift'crence  in  character  between  the  sound  of  in- 
struments somewhat  similar,  as  the  clarinet  and  oboe, 
or  the  trumpet  and  horn.  Of  course  this  delicacy  of 
ear  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  listening  attentively  for 
a  time  to  orchestral  music,  but  it  is  very  soon  gained. 
The  musical  memory  is  soon  improved,  also;  and 
when  a  subject  reappears  after  some  little  time  in  a 
movement,  we  derive  pleasure  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  being  given,  say,  to  the  oboe,  when  we 
recollect  that  on  its  first  appearance  it  was  played  on 
the  flute. 

Armed  with  no  more  "  science "  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  above  sketch,  a  man  of  ordinary 
musical  intelligence  is,  we  think,  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  higher  kinds  of  instrumental  music.  Of  course, 
if  he  does  not  pay  close  attcniion,  he  will  find  it 
"  heavy,"  for,  in  this  sense,  good  music  is  heavy.  It 
requires  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  say,  "  I  want  to 
have  my  years  tickled  with  a  pretty  tune  whilst  I  am 
thinking  about  something  else," — is  as  though  one 
were  to  stand  before  a  painting,  and  say,  "  I  will 
please  my  eye  with  the  contrast  of  color,  but  I  will 
not  exert  my  brain  to  discover  the  sulject  of  tlie  pic- 
ture." In  fact,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  required  satis- 
faction of  this  kind  (which  is,  in  its  w.ay,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  satisfiictionl  would  probably  be  found  i*i 
a  higher  degree  bj'  gazing  at  a  pretty  pattern  of  reg- 
ular form  than  by  the  sight  of  a  picture  properly  so 
called  ;  so  the  sharply  defined  and  unchanaing  rhythm 
of  a  dance  tune  is  better  adapted  to  please  the  ear, 
while  the  brain  is  otherwise  occupied,  than  one  of 
Beethoven's. . sonatas.  But  we  cannot  for  any  length 
of  time  listen  to  the  same  polka,  or  gaze  at  the  s.ame 
geometrical  pattern.  The  ear  and  the  eye  soon 
grow  weary  of  these  purely  sensuous  pleasures.     * 

We  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  some  train- 
ing for  the  ear.  Let  us  in  conclusion  recommend 
to  those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  help  such  in  training, 
not  to  neglect  to  do  so.  Well-chosen  and  well- 
played  extracts  from  the  great  composers  would,  we 
are' sure,  be  as  favorably  received  from  amateur  mu- 
sicians of  the  higher  class  as  tho  wretched  fantasias 
which  such  musicians  generally  select  when  they 
have  to  perform  before  a  mixed  audience  ;  and  if 
our  young  ladies,  who  after  all  are  the  principal  in- 
terpreters of  our  domestic  music,  would  accustom 
their  fathers  and  brothers  to  hearing  a  little  bit  of 
Beethoven  or  Haydn  occasionally,  the  training  of  the 
ear  in  the  forms  of  melody  employed,  and  in  the 
structure  of  the  kind  of  works  spoken  of,  would  bo 
accomplished  without  eftbrt,  and  the  listeners  would 
soon  be  prepared  to  hear  the  same  kind  of  things 
with  delight  wlicn  they  happened  to  come  across 
them  at  a  concert.  M. 


Religious  Music. 

Extracts  from  two  discourses  by  the  Hev.  Horace  Bushnell  and 
the  Hot.  Thomas  M.  Clark. 

Our  first  extract  is  from  Dr.  Bushnell's  discourse : 
Let  me  also  suggest,  in  this  connection,  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  religious  mu- 
sic. Everv  family  should  be  trained  in  it ;  every 
Sunday  or"  common  school  sliould  have  it  as  one  of 
its  exercises.  The  Moravians  have  it  as  a  kind  of 
ordinance  of  grace  for  their  children  ;  not  without 
reason,  for  the  powers  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
and  tlie  sense  of  spiritual  realities,  are  developed  as 
much  liy  a  training  of  childhood  in  religious  music, 
as  by  any  otiicr  means.  We  complain  that  choirs 
and  "organs  take  the  music  to  themselves,  in  our 
churche's,  and  that  nothing  is  left  to  tho  people,  but 
to  hear  their  undistinguishable  piping,  which  no  one 
else  can  join,  or  follow,  or  interpret.  This  must  al- 
ways be  the  complaint,  till  the  congregations  them- 
selves have  exercise  enough  in  singing  to  mako  the 
performance  theirs.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
throw  in  masses  of  sound  that  are  not  barbarous 
but  Christian,  and  have  a  right  enjoyment  of  their 
feeling  in  it,  they  will  have  the  tunes  and  the  stylo 
of  the  exercise  in  their  own  way,  not  before.  Enter- 
ing one  day,  the  great  church  of  Jesus  in  Rome, 
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when  all  the  vast  area  of  the  pavement  was  covered 
with  worshippers  on  their  knees,  chanting  in  full 
voice,  led  by  the  organ,  their  confession  of  penitence 
and  praise  to  God,  I  was  impressed,  as  never  before, 
with  the  essential  sublimity  of  this  rite  of  worship, 
and  I  could  not  but  wish  that  our  people  were  trained 
to  a  similar  exercise.  The  more  sorrowful  is  it  that 
in  our  present  defect  of  culture,  there  are  so  many 
voices  which  are  more  incapable  of  the  right  distinc- 
tions of  sound  than  things  without  life,  and  which, 
when  they  attempt  to  sing,  contribute  more  to  the 
feeling  of  woe  than  of  praise. 

The  remaining  extracts  are  from  Dr.  Clark's  dis- 
course : 

Music,  above  every  other  art,  seems  to  be  capable 
of  unlimited  advance.  We  can  conceive  of  perfect 
sculpture,  but  not  of  perfect  music.  Whatever  art  is 
purely  imitative,  must  have  a  limit ;  but  music  is  not 
imitative  :  it  is,  in  its  higher  forms,  the  expression  of 
a  thought,  and  it  is  strangely,  incomprehonsively, 
powerfully  suggestive  of  thought.  Where  there  are 
no  words  used,  it  suggests  words  to  the  mind,  or 
rather,  the  material  out  of  which  words  are  made  ;  it 
enkindles  emotions,  which  no  language  can  stir. 
Why  it  is,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  find  it  to  be  the 
fact  that  certain  qualities  and  combinations  of  sound 
open  the  flood-gate  of  memory,  revive  what  was  long 
forgotten,  excite  the  deepest  thought,  make  the  blood 
tingle,  lift  the  soul  out  of  the  body,  carry  it  above 
the  clouds,  and  bring  us  close  to  the  great  throne  of 
the  Almighty. 

And  yet,  some  will  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  music  ? 
They  might  as  well  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  color,  or 
of  any  thing  which  makes  the  world  a  glory  and  a 
beauty  7  Why  was  not  the  landscape  clothed  in 
drab  ;  and  the  evening  cloud  always  of  a  leaden 
hue  ■?  Why  are  there  any  flowers  in  the  fields,  or 
birds  in  the  air  with  crimson  plumage  ?  Why  is  the 
shell  of  the  beetle  so  radiant  with  glory  ?  Why  is 
there  so  much  of  magnificence  in  nature,  even  where 
the  eye  of  man  never  penetrates  1  Gorgeous  grottoes 
hidden  in  the  earth ;  fragrance  and  splendor  in  the 
solitary  wilderness  ;  things  animate  and  inanimate  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  exquisite  in  form  and  glisten- 
ing in  gold  and  vermillion  t  It  should  be  a  part  of 
our  religion  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and  that  reli- 
gion which  separates  itself  from  these  symbols  of 
God,  is  so  far  forth  a  defective  and  a  false  religion. 
Whatever  tends  to  elevate  man,  to  unsensualize  him, 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  domain  of  mere  appetite,  to 
take  him  away  from  himself,  and  give  him  grand 
emotions,  high  aspirations,  good  thoughts  ;  whatever 
makes  him  feel — what  I  fear  very  many  do  not  feel — 
that  he  is  a  soul  and  not  a  body,  created  for  some- 
thing more  than  to  make  money  and  feed  himself  and 
become  a  man  of  note  in  society ;  whatever  impresses 
him  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  immortal,  that  he  can- 
not die,  that  he  has  capacities  which  ten  thousand 
worlds  like  this  could  never  fill,  powers  which  assimi- 
late him  with  the  angels,  with  the  sons  of  God  on 
high,  with  God  himself;  whatever  does  this  belongs 
to  religion,  and  cannot  be  despised,  without  casting 
contempt  upon  the  Author  of  all  things. 

And  this  is  done  by  music :  it  refines,  elevates, 
spiritualizes,  widens  the  range  of  vision,  and  binds 
this  existence  to  the  eternal.  For  music  will  outlast 
speech.  Articulate  language  may  be  needed  no 
longer  after  we  have  done  with  the  body ;  but  the  es- 
sential elements  of  musical  expression  are  eternal. 
Language  is  arbitrary  and  therefore  temporary  ;  mu- 
sic is  the  product  of  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  must 
be  permanent.  Even  in  our  present  state,  we  find 
tliat  it  can  express  more  than  words ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  composed,  before  it  is  rendered,  and  that  one 
skilled  in  music  may  read  this  composition  with 
pleasure,  without  hearing  an  audible  sound,  shows 
that  it  is  essentially  independent  of  instruments  and 
voices.  I  say  then,  here  we  have  an  argument  for 
immortality ;  for  here  is  a  power,  belonging  to  us, 
which  is  independent  of  the  body  ;  you  can  sing  with- 
out the  mouth  and  hear  without  the  ear  and  have  mu- 
sic in  your  soul,  when  there  is  no  movement  in  the 
air  ;  and  the  melody  may  therefore  continue  and 
grow  more  full  and  sweet  and  entrancing,  after  this 
earthly  instrument  has  turned  to  dust! 

It  is  still  the  fact,  that,  in  many  of  our  churches, 
nothing  but  sacred  associations  render  the  music  en- 
durable. As  it  regards  both  the  poetry  and  the  mu- 
sic, our  popular  psalmody  is  behind  the  secular 
standard  of  culture.  There  .is  still  a  melancholy 
amount  of  poor  prose  split  off  into  verse,  and  labeled 
as  sacred  hymns.  There  would  be  as  much  propriety 
in  undertaking  to  sing  a  mathematical  demonstration 
or  an  extract  from  "  Edwards  on  the  Will,"  as  there 
is  in  rendering  into  song  some  of  our  didactic  and 
doctrinal  hymns.  We  would  not  assert  that  every 
hymn  should  be  strictly  lyrical,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  proper  that  it  should  express  some  sentiment  or 
emotion. 


As  there  is  a  stylo  of  poetical  composition  appro- 
priate to  worship,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  subject, 
but  also  of  the  metre  and  rhythm,  so  there  is  of  mu- 
sical composition  and  performance.  There  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical tone,  which  is  altogether  peculiar.  It  is 
hallowed  by  peculiar  associations,  and  suggests  pecu- 
liar thoughts,  and  has  a  peculiar  sacredness.  It  has 
been  used  "  in  the  ages  all  along,"  and  has  nerved 
the  souls  of  confessors  and  martyrs  in  ancient  days. 
It  has  a  majesty  and  a  dignity  which  can  never  be 
imparted  to  music  snatched  from  martial  airs,  or  op- 
eratic strains,  or  the  secular  songs  of  the  day,  which 
some  would  like  to  sanctifv  with  sacred  words. 
*.**■**** 

The  highest  idea  of  church  music  is,  with  most 
people,  that  to  which  they  hnveheen  accustomed.  There 
is  a  certain  set  of  tunes,  with  which  they  are  familiar 
and  these  they  would  like  to  hear  constantly  repeat- 
ed. It  is  indeed  no  real  improvement,  when  the  solid 
old  tunes  of  ancient  composers  are  all  set  aside,  to 
make  way  for  the  lighter  and  more  fanciful  music  of 
the  day.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  th.at  our 
choirs  shottid  be  content  to  travel  the  same  round  of 
familiar  chants  and  tunes,  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year  ;  and  every  individual  should  try  to 
remember  that  there  are  olher  tastes  to  bo  consulted 
beside  his  own. 

The  art  of  sacred  music  is  with  us  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  there  are  few  people  who  have  the  slight- 
est conception  of  the  improvement  which  it  might 
receive.  The  popular  taste  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
formed  after  vulgar  models,  and  it  can  be  rectified 
only  by  slow  degrees.  A  higher  style  must,  if  it  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way,  be  forced  upon  the  commu- 
nity, and  they  will  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  it. 

Our  parishes  must  also  be  willing  generously  to 
contribute  "  material  aid,"  if  we  would  materially  ad- 
vance the  art  of  sacred  music  ;  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  inducement  held  out  to  persons  of 
musical  taste,  to  induce  them  to  discipline  and  culti- 
vate their  powers.  In  former  years,  there  has  existed 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  practice  of  music  as  a 
profession,  and  one  was  looked  upon  as  throwing 
away  his  life,  is  he  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to 
this  science.  With  just  as  much  propriety,  we  might 
object  to  the  prbfession  of  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  or  to 
the  practice  of  any  ornamental  trade.  We  often 
make  an  improper  distinction  between  the  elegant 
and  the  useful,  as  if  the  ornaments  of  life  had  not 
their  use.  Music  is  something  more  than  an  elegant 
accomplishment,  it  is  no  frivolous  pursuit ;  it  ought 
to  have,  and  if  rightly  studied,  it  would  have  a  puri- 
fying, elevating,  ennobling  influence  upon  character. 
It  has  a  power,  which  is  peculiarly  its  own  ;  it  can 
find  its  way  where  nothing  else  can  penetrate  ;  it  can 
enkindle  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  are  impassive 
to  every  other  touch  ;  it  will  outlive  all  other  arts  ;  it 
is  the  most  profound  of  sciences,  and  perhaps  the  on- 
ly one  which  is  essentially  eternal. 


Shakespeare's  Birthday. 

Sixty  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Century  Clnb  of 
New  York,  sat  down  on  Monday  night  at  a  dinner 
given  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Shakes- 
peare. The  company  included  many  distinguished 
for  station,  talent  and  culture,  while  "the  banquet  it- 
self and  many  of  its  accessories  were  at  once  novel 
and  tasteful.  The  large  ball-room  of  the  Century, 
the  state  apartment  of  the  Clnb  house,  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  American  and  English  flags,  sur- 
rounding a  transparency  painted  by  Lang,  and  rep- 
resenting Shakespeare  surrounded  by  those  actors  of 
his  own  time  who  first  gave  to  the  public  and  the 
world  his  words  yet  warm  and  glowing  with  the  pul- 
sations of  their  originator.  The  faces  and  figures 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  were  supposed  to 
represent  with  accuracy  this  interesting  subject.  A 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  crowned  with  laurel,  looked 
down  on  the  festival.  The  whole  fete  was  conceived 
and  conducted  in  the  same  spirit.  The  President  of 
the  Century,  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  is  an 
eminent  Shakesperean  commentator  himself^.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hudson  and  Richard  Grant  White,  Esq., 
were,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  guests  of  the  even- 
ing, and  they  are  well  known,  wherever  Shakespeare 
is  studied,  as  two  of  the  ablest  of  his  appreciators, 
the  one  more  especially  noted  perhaps  for  his  verbal 
criticisms  and  textual  labors,  the  other  for  his  elabo- 
rate and  eloquent  disquisitions  upon  the  spirit  and 
thought  of  the  great  dramatist. 

The  tables  werS  decorated  by  flowers,  the  offering 
of  ladies  belonging  to  the  families  of  club  members, 
these  flowers  being  exclusively  those  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  more  ordinary  taljle  or- 
naments consisted  of  statuettes  of  Miranda,  Pcrdita, 
Hamlet,  &c.  A  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon  in  its 
mouth,  and  decked  with  the  traditional  rosemary, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  President,  and  flagons  of 
sack  were  passed  around,  from  which  each  one,  rising, 


drank  in  his  turn.  The  bill  of  fare  which  was  oflfered, 
was  evidently  the  result  of  much  study  and  taste.  It 
is  unique  in  its  way.  The  programme  of  toasts  and 
speeches  introduced  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  extremely  original  and  felic- 
itous, both  in  thought  and  expression,  and  "  often 
set  the  table  in  a  roar  "  with  his  "  flashes  of  mer- 
riment." Mr.  Grant  White  made  a  few  remarks, 
half  earnest,  half  playful,  and  conceived  in  excellent 
taste,  the  burden  of  which  was  an  entreaty  to  his 
listeners  to  read  Shakespeare,  and  not  his  commenta- 
tors; an  entreaty  to  which,  in  its  entirety,  after  last 
night,  they  are  less  inclined  than  ever  to  accede. 
James  T.  Brady  was,  as  usual  at  a  dinner,  genial 
and  eloquent,  displaying  his  peculiar  genius,  as  he 
always  does  on  such  occasions,  more  decidedly  even 
than  in  a  court-room.  Mr.  J.  H.  Siddons,  the  grand- 
son of  THE  Siddons,  made  some  appropriate  and  in- 
teresting remarks  on  "  the  Players."  Mr.  Gourhe 
responded  warmly,  and  as  if  his  heart  were  in  it,  for 
the  "  Century,"  and  Mr.  Van  Winkle  was  a  snbsti- 
tute,  and  a  not  inefficient  one,  for  Mr.  O'Gorman, 
who,  only,  disappointed  the  company. 

Besides  these  regular  speeches,  which  were  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  after-dinner  orations,  the  volunteer 
toasts  called  out  the  venerable  President,  who  related 
some  charming  reminiscences  of  Kean  and  Siddons, 
and  Talma  and  Cooke,  and  Cooper ;  Mr.  Folsom, 
the  President  of  the  Athenajum,  who  bewailed  the 
decline  of  the  Shakesperean  drama  ;  Judge  Daly, 
who  bewailed  nothing,  but  complimented,  pertinently, 
Mr.  Sanderson,  the  originator  of  the  festival,  and 
the  only  man  who,  in  this  country,  has  raised  gas- 
tronomy into  anything  like  the  dignity  or  position 
of  an  art.  It  is  to  this  gentleman's  labor  and 
thought  and  taste  that  the  eminent  success  of  the  oc- 
casion is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  When  it  is  known 
that  he  prepared  the  bill  of  fare  and  the  programme 
of  toasts,  those  who  were  not  lucky  enonghto  be  pres- 
ent may  imagine  the  spirit  in  which  the  celebration 
was  planned  and  performed.  The  music  was  abso- 
lutely delightful ;  Mr.  Richard  Willis,  Mr.  Simpson 
the  exquisite  tenor,  Mr.  Thomas,  bass,  and  sometimes 
Mr.  Lang  "  discoursed  most  eloquent,"  singing  (the 
songs  all  appropriate)  as  those  who  have  had  the 
luck  to  listen  to  them  may  readily  suppose.  Artists 
and  authors,  men  of  taste  and  intellect,  were  present 
in  abundance  ;  good  things  were  said  on  every  side, 
as  well  as  eaten  ;  jokes  were  cracked  as  well  as  nuts  ; 
geniality  flowed  as  free  as  the  wine ;  yet  with  ail 
there  was  a  vein  of  earnestness  that  gave  character 
and  dignity  to  the  occasion.  It  was  not  more  bril- 
liant than  some  other  dinners  have  been,  in  the  one 
particular  of  intellectual  display,  bat  in  the  elevated 
tone  that  characterized  it  throughout,  in  the  well  bred 
mirth  and  refined  taste  which  were  its  distinguishing 
features,  the  Century  Celebration  of  Shakespeare's 
Birthday  was  honorable  to  the  Club  where  it  was  so 
worthily  solemnized. 

Festival 

commemorative  of  the  birth  of  the  immortal 

"  Bard  of  Avon," 

held  fit  the  rooms  of 

The  Centnrv, 

Monday,  April  23d,  1S60. 

BILL  OF  FARE. 
*'  Ilave  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen." 

riRST    COURSE. 

"  Continue  in  *  courses  till  thou  know'st  what  they  are." 
Oysters  on  the  Half  Shell.— The  East  River 
" Sends 

This  treasure  of  an  Oyster.-' 
'^  Set  a  deep  glass  of  Khenish  wine."' 
Gumbo  Soup.  The  Sanderson  Soup. 

'* — expect  spoon-meat." —  *'  Something  too  crab-bed." 

^*  Thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  Canary." 
Kennebec  S.almon,  boiled,  -n-ith  lobster  i^auce. 

"  Th'  imperious  seas  breed  monsters;  for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish." 
North  River  Shad,  broiled,  sauce  remoniade. 

"  A  very  fresh-fish  here." 
Bermuda  Potatoes  boiled. 

"'  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes." 
"From  the  still  vex'd  Bermoothes." 
Fresh  Cucumbers. 

''  For  this,  be  sure,  to  night  thou  shalt  have  cramps  "' 

SECONB   COURSE. 

'^ great  nature's  second  course, 

Chief  nonrisher  in  life's  feast." 
Spring  Lamb,  roasted,  with  mint  sauce. 

''^ — innocent 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb." 
Roast  Capons,  atuEfed  with  truffles. 

'*  You  cannot  feed  capons  so." 
Teal  Sweetbread,  larded,  with  tomato  sance. 

"  '  Teal.'  quoth  the  Dutchman,  '  is  not  veal  a  calf?' '' 
Spring  Chickens,  broiled,  with  Steward's  sauce. 

"  Yon  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell." 
Livers  of  Geese,  with  Sladeira  sauce 

"  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes  flesh  a  deity, 
A  green  goose  a  goddess." 
Wild  Squabs,  stewed,  with  vegetable  sauce. 

'■ which  he  will  put  on  us, 

As  pigeons  feed  their  young." 
Asparagus,  with  butter  sauce. 

"  Who  comes  so  fast  In  silence  of  the  night  ?" 
Green  Peas,  -with  sugar. 

"I  had  ra-ther  have  a  haudfnl  or  two  of  pease." 
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Sweet  Corn,  Indian  style. 

"  The  gods  sent  not  corn  for  the  rich  men  only." 
Onions,  stewed  with  gravy. 

"  An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift." 
"  Daylight  and  champaigne  discovers  not  more." 

iniRD    CODRSE. 

"  What'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown." 
English,  Snipe,  broiled  on  toast. 

"  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe." 
Blue-winged  Teal,  roasted. 

''Oh  !  dainty  duck." 

"  With  wings  as  swift  as  meditation." 
A  AVlld  Boar's  Head,  garnished  with  spears. 

•'Like  a  full  accorn'd  boar,  a  German  one." 
Boston  Lettuce,  with  mayounais  sauce. 

•'  We  may  pick  a  thousand  salads, 

"  Ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 
"  Run  nothing  but  claret  wine." 

FOURTH    COURSE. 

'  the  fruits  are  to  ensue," 


"  And  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws." 
Rum  Pudding. 

**  bless'd  pudding." 

"  The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns." 
Quince  Pies* 

"  They  call  for  quinces  in  the  pantry." 
Tartelettes  of  Apples 

''  Carv'd  like  an  apple  tart." 
Cream  Kisses. 

"  Kissing-comfits  and  snow  eringoes." 
•'  The  last  of  many  doubled  kisses." 
Tutti-Frutti  Ice  Cream. 

"  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezes." 

DESSERT. 

"  A  last  year's  pippin,  *  *  with  a  dish  of  Carraways." 

"  Four  pounds  of  prunes,  and  as  many  raisins  o'  the  sun." 

'*  The  fig  of  Spain,  very  good." 

"  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you  " 

"  Give  *  this  *  orange  to  your  friend." 

"  And  fetch  the  new  nuts." 

*'  My  cheese,  my  digestion." 

•'  Go,  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack";  put  a  toast  in  it." 

"  And  good  store  of  fertile  Sherris." 

"■  Some  aqua-Titffi,  ho  1 


AubER's  AND  ScKIBE's  "  GuSTAVUS  III." — "We 
fancy  this  anecdote,  concerning  Scribe's  libretto  of 
Auber's  "  Gustavus  "  will  be  as  new  to  most  of  our 
readers  as,  we  confess,  it  is  to  us  * 

It  is  said  that  when  Eossini  had  just  contracted 
with  the  French  Government  an  engagement  by 
which  he  was  to  give  once  a  year  a  new  opera  to  the 
Grand  Opera,  he  began  by  arranging  "Maometto" 
("The  Siege  de  Corinthe,")  and  "  Mose  "  for  the 
French  Opera  to  give  him  time  to  produce  an  origin- 
al work.  He  wanted  a  "  book,"  and  this  the  French 
Govei-nment  agreed  to  give  him.  Mons.  Scribe  was 
applied  to.  He  set  to  work  and  was  delighted  with 
his  labor  when  he  wrote  "  The  End  "  on  the  last 
page  of  the  MSS.  "  book."  A  few  days  after  he 
had  given  the  "book"  to  Rossini,  Mons.  Scribe  paid 
him  a  visit  and  expected  the  composer  would  highly 
compliment  him  upon  the  "  book,"  for  he  felt  he  had 
never  succeeded  better.  Rossini  did  congratulate  him 
h'glily.  ^^^  told  him  the  drama  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, but  after  exhausting  all  the  formula  of 
eulogy,  Rossini  declared  he  could  not  write  the  score. 
Mons.  Scribe's  feelings  were  hurt.  He  suspected 
Rossini  (whose  reputation  for  caustic  wit  is  at  least 
as  great  as  his  fame  as  a  composer,)  of  jeering  him 
when  he  declared  the  "  book  "  admirable  and  at  the 
same  time  refused  to  write  an  opera  score  for  it. 
Rossini,  however,  was  sincere,  and  he  ended  his  re- 
marks by  saying :  "  YoUr  drama,  I  repeat,  is  excel- 
lent. Its  only  fiiult  is,  the  interest  is  too  concentrated. 
We  Italians  are  not  accustomed  to  write  scores  for 
pieces  where  the  situations  come  so  close  upon  each 
orher  as  to  leave  no  repose  to  the  spectator  whose 
attention,  absorbed  by  the  incidents  of  the  piece,  has 
not  an  instant  to  give  to  the  musie.  We  require 
pauses  in  the  action  that  we  may  develop  oiir  pieces 
without  raising  the  impatience  of  the  audience. 
Mons.  Scribe  gave  the  "  book  "  to  Mons.  Auber  who 
wrote  his  well  known  opera  on  it. 


usital  Coriispnbente. 


Philadelphia,  April  30. — Business  engage- 
ments prevented  me  fi-om  noticing  your  admirable 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldb,  last  week.  Tiiey 
gave  a  final  concert,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th— with  a  price  reduction  to 
fifty  cents,  an  accommodation  which  the  public  nev- 
ertheless failed  to  appreciate,  for  the  saloon  presented 
a  meagre  array  of  auditors.  I  am  ashamed  to  re- 
cord this,  inasmuch  as  the  undoubted  merits  of  this 
body  of  musicians  had  been  fully  and  disinterestedly 
set  before  the  people,  both  in  the  press  and  in  social 
circles,  so  that  the  inference  deducible  from  the  spar- 
sity  of  their  audiences,  is  unmistakeably  an  apathy 
to  classic  music  and  the  performance  thereof.     AVell, 


let  that  be  as  it  is  ; — those  who  did  display  taste  by 
their  attendance,  received  a  valuable  <juid  pro  quo  for 
the  paltry  sum  invested.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
pen  an  analytical  critique  in  these  columns,  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Quintette  Club,  whose  performances 
have  been  so  often  and  so  ably  been  reviewed  through 
the  same  medium,  by  yourself.  You  know  them 
better  than  we.  Here  is  the  programme  of  last  Sat- 
urday nighj's  concert. 

1.  Quintet  in  A,  Op- 108,  (Clarionet  Principal).  ...Mozart. 
Modcrato — Larghetto — Slinnetto — Finale,  Tema   con 

Variazioni. 

2.  '*  Ah  mon  fils  "  from  the  "  Prophet  " Meyerbeer. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

3.  Fantasia  for  Violoncello  "  Sonnambula) Kummer. 

Wulf  Fries. 

4.  Rec.  and  Air,  "  Non  fu  sofino."  "  Lombard! '  . .  .Verdi. 

Mra.  Long. 

5.  Andante  vars.  from  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  18.. .  .Beethoven, 

6.  EngliFh  Ballad Glover. 

Mrs    Long. 

7.  Quintet  B,  Op.  87 Mendelssohn. 

Allegro — iillegretto — Adagio — Allegro  vivace. 

A  rare  musical  feast  of  a  verity ;  and  enjoyed  with 
infinite  zest  by  all  present. 

The  Quintettes  were  rendered  with  a  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  of  feeling  such  as  I  have  never  observed 
before.  It  was  faultless,  and  afibrded  an  ample  re- 
alization of  the  powers  of  the  mighty  intellects  by 
which  these  splendid  compositions  were  conceived 
and  developed.  It  is  only  when  such  like  works  are 
performed  by  a  band  of  musicians  equally  perfect 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  that  the  hear- 
er finds  their  beautiful  points  and  fanciful  efl^ects  prop- 
erly unfolding  themselves  in  pleasing  array,  to  his 
edification  and  delight.  These  musicians  point  out 
niceties  of  expression,  and  subtlety  of  thought,  and 
ingenious  mathematico-musical  formulas,  in  the  works 
they  illustrate,  just  as  a  great  painter  might  initiate 
an  ordinary  art-lover  into  the  actual  beauties  and  del- 
icate points  of  a  Raphael  chef  d'wuvre,  thus  intensi- 
fying his  delight,  and  quickening  his  perceptions  for 
future  studies.  The  soloists  of  the  above  programme 
merit  the  warmest  encomiums  ;  Mr.  Etan  for  his 
tasteful  performance  of  the  Clarinette  Principale,  is 
Mozart's  Quintet  in  A.  His  execution  thereof  was 
clean,  fluent,  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  Mozart's  easy,  sprightly,  and  cheerful 
style.  WuLF  Fries,  too,  who  offered  a  Sonnambula 
Fantaisie  by  Kummer,  admirably  performed  by  him, 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  enthusiastic  applause, 
although  I  must  confess  that  the  morceau  spoken  of, 
is  the  most  unsatisfactory  composition  of  Kummer's, 
with  which  I  have  ever  met.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  ac- 
quitted herself  with  great  credit,  and  seemed  to 
please  generally.  I  think  that  she  sings  with  much 
ease,  judgment,  correctness  of  intonation  and  artistic 
finish — a  trifle  too  methodical,  which  implies  a  lack, 
passion  and  warmth,  perhaps.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
though  her  spirits  were  dashed,  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  long  ribs  of  unpopulated  benches,  glistening  in 
the  mellow  light  of  the  chandeliers.  We  have  all 
formed  a  most  favorable  impression  of  her,  in  this 
latitude.  Schultze's  violin  playing  has  certainly 
lost  none  of  the  sweetness,  purity,  and  finish,  which 
characterized  him  yeare  ago,  when,  as  the  leader  of 
the  old  Germania,  he  was  wont  to  captivate  all  the 
hearts  of  the  gentler  sex.  He  is  a  fit  leader  to  this 
perfect  band  of  art  interpreters.  Let  us  hope  that 
their  visit,  if  not  financially  productive,  may  at 
least  have  given  the  sluggishly  growing  taste  for  the 
purest  classical  models,  an  impetus  in  the  right  di- 
rection.    Would  that  they  were  with  us  always  ! 

Mankico. 


Jfoigljfs  loiirnni  of  Busk. 
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Music   in   this   NaMBEn.  —  Continuation  of  Opera,    Der 
Freyschiitz^  piano-forte  arrangement. 


The  operas  in  New  Orleans  during  the  month  have 
been  :  Trovaiore,  with  Gazzaniga,  "Tamaro  and  Ber- 
thal ;  F  iUe  du  Regiment,  with  Colson  ;  the  one-act 
opera,  Le  Maitre  ile  Chapelle;  Lucrezia ;  Favorita; 
Lucia  (with  Colson);  L'Eioile  du  Nord ;  Halevy's 
Cytades  the  Sixth  (for  the  benefit  of  Melchisedec,  the 
baritone)  ;  Rir/olelfo  (benefit  of  Mathieu,  the  tenor)  ; 
Huqnenots ;  Halevy's  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine; 
Adam's  Sij'etais  Roi  (with  Colson). 


Music  in  New  York. 
(Editorial  Corre,spondknce.) 

Saturday,  April  28.  —  It  must  have  been 
some  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  announcement  of 
the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  bring  out 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  attracted  us  to 
this  great  Babel  of  a  city.  We  heard  it  then  in 
the  vast  space  of  Castle  Garden,  performed  by 
an  immense  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  orches- 
tra, hastily  assembled,  and  with  but  sliglit  rehear- 
sal on  the  part  of  most  of  them.  The  thing  was 
called,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  Beethoven 
Festival,  and  the  object  was  to  commence  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  the  building  of  a  music 
hall  for  Philharmonic  concerts.  That  purpose 
failed,  and  the  performance  of  the  Symphony 
was  crude  enough,  and  most  indifferently  appre- 
ciated by  the  great  mass  of  the  audience.  Yet 
to  us,  with  all  the  imperfections,  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  work,  its  sure  and  glorious  working 
out  of  one  great  thought,  developing  it  to  a 
world-wide  significance,  all  summed  up  in  the 
one  word  Joy,  considered  as  the  transport  of  a 
thoroughly  inspired,  united  brotherhood  of  all 
Humanity,  stood  out  so  boldly  and  spoke  so  elo- 
quently to  every  inmost  hope  and  inspiration, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish  to  know  the 
Symphony  more  thoroughly,  and  to  be  thankful 
ever  after  for  whatever  opportunity  of  hearing  it 
and  studying  it  even  through  the  roughest  re- 
hearsals and  the  coarsest  performances.  Great 
things  are  sure  to  survive  all  that,  if  you  once 
seize  the  key  to  their  meaning  ;  and  each  imper- 
fect hearing  still  prepares  you  for  a  better.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  had  creditable  interpretation 
of  it,  four  or  five  times,  with  our  small  orchestra, 
in  Boston.  To-day  we  have  had  cause  to  thank 
our  stars  that  brought  us  once  more,  though  on 
business  not  entirely  musical,  to  New  York.  It 
has  been  a  whole  day's  musical  festival.  We 
were  just  in  time  for  the  last  morning  rehearsal 
and  for  the  fifth  and  last  evening  Concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  both  of  which  were  held 
in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  rehearsal  at  11  A.  M.  was  attended  by  as 
large  an  audience  as  one  sees  at  home  in  any 
concert.  We  proceeded  to  a  quiet  ccH'ner  in  an 
upper  circle,  whither  the  sound  ascended  clearly, 
and  where  we  had  leisure  to  note  the  composition 
of  the  noble  orchestra,  arranged  upon  the  stage 
in  rising  tiers.  Think  of  the  luxury  (to  Bosto- 
nian  ears)  of  listening  to  a  body  of  sixty-four 
strings  !  There  were  Thomas  and  Noll  and  Mol- 
lenhauer,  and  other  finished  violinists,  to  the 
number  of  si.\teen  first  and  sixteen  second  violins. 
There  was  our  old  friend  Bergmanx,  (one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  we  have  ever  known  for 
symphony  music),  heading  the  violoncellos. 
There  were  eleven  double  basses,  which  told 
right  grandly  in  those  almost  speaking  soliloquies 
which  precede  the  entrance  of  the  Joy  chorus. 
The  reeds  were  in  a  row  by  themselves  behind 
and  above  the  the  rest,  which  served  to  give  them 
more  of  that  individuality  and  contrast  which 
they  always  have  in  Beethoven's  orchestra.     And 
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beautiful  the  reeds  were,  especially  the  bassoons. 
The  horns  too  were  beautiful,  especially  that  of 
Schmitz,  which  sang  with  a  promptness,  preci- 
sion and  delicacy  in  those  all  important  passages 
in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  and  in  that  cadenza 
in  the  Adagio,  such  as  we  never  heard  before. 
The  admirable  trumpet,  too,  of  Herr  Schreiber 
should  be  noticed.  High  in  the  rear  of  all,  too, 
it  was  pleasant  to  discover  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Timm,  doing  artistic  service  at  the 
great  bass  drum ;  that  was  the  true  spirit.  At 
the  conductor's  desk  stood  Theodore  Eisfeld. 
We  could  not  but  think  of  the  strange  ups  and 
downs  of  human  fortune,  when  we  thought  of 
him  but  yesterday  picked  up  from  the  ocean, 
senseless,  life  nearly  spent,  in  the  wreck  of  the 
burning  Austria,  and  to  day,  on  the  top  wave  as 
it  were  of  glorious  excitement,  conducting  the 
Joy  symphony  ot  Beethoven. 

Himmel-hoch  jauchzend, 
Zum  Tode  betriibt : 

might  be  said  of  it,  only  reversing  the  order  of 
the  lines.  —  But  speaking  of  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  record  here 
their  names  ?  We  copy  from  the  bill  of  the 
concert : 

Violins. — Q.  Bahls,  J.  G.  Beisheim,  A.  Bernstein,  A  Besig, 
G.  F.  Bristow,  W.  Doehler,  J.  Freising,  J.  Godone,  E  Grill,  N. 
Hagen,  C.  Hahn,  G.  Helfenritter,  F.  Herwig.  XT.  C.  Hill,  J. 
Kebl,  I.  E.  Meyer,  B.  MoUenhauer,  J.  Mosenthal,  J.  Noll,  H. 
Otto,  C.  Pazzaglia.  M.  J.  Pfort,  H.  Prahl,  H.  lieyer,  G.  Schnei- 
der, C.  Schmidt,  M.  Schwarz,  C.  Siedler,  T.  Thomas,  G.  Wein- 
garten,  J.  Wiodmullerj  A.  Zeiss. 

ViolAS.— A.  Boucher,  F.  Chevalier,  T.  Goodwin,  G.  Haupt, 
A.  Hirschmann,  S.  Johnson,  T.  Lotze,  G.  Matzka,  E.  Pauli,  R. 
Schullinger,  J.  Unger,  E.  Weber. 

Violoncellos. — F.  AUner,  C.  Bergmann,  F.  Bergner,  C. 
Brannes,  T.  Groenevelt,  F.  Harbordt,  H.  Luhde,  AV.  Rietzel, 
D.  Walker. 

Double  Basses.— W.  BLake,  C.  Bart«ls,  C.  BiUhardt,  C. 
Heinecke,  C.  Herzog,  C.  Jacobi,  J.  Leis,  G.  Lo  Bianco,  0.  Pre- 
usser,  F.  Rehder,  C.  Schutz. 

Fldtes. — F.  Rietzel,  E.  Wiese. 

Piccolo.— C.  Siedler. 

Oboes. — L   Oblemann,  C.  Mente. 

Cla-rinets. — B.  Boehm,  F.  Starck. 

Bassoons.— P.  Bltz,  F.  Hochsteiu. 

Trumpets. — C.  Rehm,  L.  Schreiber. 

Horns.— S.  Kntebel,  II.  Schmitz,  G.  Schmitz,  G.  Trojsi. 

Trombones. — G.  Daga,  J.  Lacrois,  F.  Letsch. 

Bass  Toba.— C.  BiUhardt. 

Tympaki. — J.  Senia. 

Triangle. — Goodwin. 

Cymbals.- 

Bass  Drum. — H.  C.  Timm. 

Board  of  Directors  of  the  ISia  Season. — H.  C.  Timm, 
President;  Theo.  Eisfield,  Vice  President;  L.  Spier,  Secretary; 
D.  Walker,  Treasurer;  C.  Pazzaglia^  Librarian;  Wm.  Scharf- 
enberg,  Carl  Ber-mann,  J.  P.  Cooke,  Chas.  Brannes,  Jos. 
Noll,  Geo.  F.  Bristow. 

The  rehearsal — great  a  luxury  as  it  was  to  us 
to  hear  such  an  orchestra — did  not,  we  must  con- 
fess, augur  the  best  things  for  the  evening's  per- 
formance. Parts  were  happy  in  the  rendering, 
but  otlier  parts  were  somewhat  unclear  or  dull, 
and  lacking  some  of  those  vitalizing  and  expres- 
sive nuances  which  distinguish  a  routine  from  an 
inspired,  imaginative  rendering.  The  vocal  solos, 
sung  by  Mme.  Johannsen,  Mme.  Zimmermann, 
Herr  Stigelli,  and  Herr  Philip  Mayer, 
worked  badly  enough  together ;  and  the  chorus 
were  entirely  absent ;  indeed  we  understood  that 
at  in  no  one  rehearsal  had  all  the  elements  been 
brought  together. 

But  in  the  evening  we  were,  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. The  orchestral  movements,  for  the 
most  part,  went  finely;  especially  the  Scherzo 
and  the  heavenly  Adagio,  which  appeared  to 
take  great  effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  vast 
audience.  The  toying  and  twining  together  of 
the  two  naive  little  themes  in  the  Trio,  as  they 


circle  about  from  bassoon  and  horn,  to  clarinet, 
to  flute,  to  oboe,  &c.,  &c.,  was  made  delicious  in 
the  clear  certainty  of  outline,  easy,  natural 
sequence,  and  warmth  of  well  blended  coloring. 
The  sound  of  such  a  mass  of  strings,  especially 
in  the  middle  parts — the  weak  point  of  our 
Boston  orchestras, — was  very  rich  and  satisfying. 

The  choral  movement,  naturally,  was  less  un- 
derstood and  less  enjoyed  by  the  many.  It  would 
have  been  so,  we  suppose,  in  any  case ;  and  the 
difficulty  was  of  course  increased  by  great  im- 
perfections in  the  performance.  The  double 
basses  did  their  part  nobly  in  the  sentences  of 
recitative,  which  summon  up  one  by  one  and  im- 
patiently dismiss  the  themes  of  the  preceding 
movements.  Herr  Meyer  gave  the  introductory 
vocal  recitative  (bass)  with  considerable  power 
and  expression ;  but  the  other  solo  voices  appear- 
ed weary  and  inadequate  for  passages  which  task 
the  fullest  powers  of  the  very  greatest  singers. 
The  choruses  were  reasonably  well  sung, — the 
German  Lieder-kranz  part  quite  unexceptionable ; 
but  we  have  had  them  more  effective  in  Boston,  by 
the  larger  choir  of  the  Handel  and  Haydu  So- 
ciety.— Take  it  all  together,  however,  we  have 
never  heard  the  Choral  Symphony  to  such  ad- 
vantage, and  we  count  it  an  event  in  our  life  to 
be  always  thankful  for,  that  were  we  here  to  listen 
to  this  last  performance  of  that  one  of  all  great  mu- 
sical creations  to  which  we  always  listen  with,  we 
may  truly  say,  more  emotion  than  to  any  other, — 
no  symphony,  nor  opera,  nor  oratorio  excepted. 
For  is  it  not  the  summing  up  of  all  Beethoven's 
symphonies  ?  the  fullest  and  conipletest  utter- 
ance of  the  great  word  of  his  life  ?  the  glorified 
expression  of  the  struggle  and  the  triumph,  not 
only  of  the  life  of  one  great  soul,  but  of  Human- 
ity itself,  of  the  whole  race,  in  the  prophetic  un- 
folding of  whose  godlike  destiny  a  great  soul 
like  Beethoven  loses  and  forgets, — or  rather,  for 
the  first  time  finds — itself? 

We  must  not  forget  the  first  part  of  the  Con- 
cert, which  preceded  the  Symphony  and  gave 
much  satisfaction.  It  opened  with  a  superb  ren- 
dering of  the  Zauherjlote  overture,  and  consisted 
for  the  rest  of  a  few  vocal  pieces — a  wise  abstin- 
ence before  such  a  Symphony.  Herr  Meyer 
sang  a  Lied  by  Abt :  Ich  denke  nur  an  dich,  with 
rich  baritone  voice  and  good  style,  accompanied 
ohligato  by  Herr  Schreiber's  cornet.  The  latter 
was  finely  played  ;  but  we  cannot  reconcile  our- 
selves to  sentimental  melodies  upon  brass  instru- 
ments. It  is  against  their  nature,  which  is  prop- 
erly heroic,  and  sounds  maudlin.  Perhaps  the 
brass  band  concerts  have  spoiled  our  car  for  such 
things.  Mme.  Johannsen  sang  a  famous  aria  by 
Weber,  which  we  have  long  wished  to  hear : 
Ocean  du  ungeheuei-("  Ocean,  thou  mighty  mons- 
ter,") from  Oheron.  The  orchestral  part  was 
more  edifying  than  the  vocal  upon  this  occasion. 
The  singer  in  certain  passages, — the  softer  ones — 
often  suggests  fine  singing ;  but  the  voice  proved 
unequal  to  great  exertion.  The  music  itself  is 
in  the  best  vein  of  Weber,  wonderfully  dramatic 
and  imaginative,  and  the  whole  construction  of 
the  piece,  in  its  successive  movements,  is  striking- 
ly analogous  to  the  more  familiar  scena  in  Der 
FreyschiUz.  It  needs  a  Jenny  Lind  to  sing  it. 
Stigelli  was  set  down  for  the  tenor  air  in  the 
"  Magic  Flute ;"  0  cara  imagine,  but  sang  in- 
stead, and  with  exquisite  expression,  a  couple  of 
songs  by  .Schubert:  Trockiie  Blumen  a.nd  Die 
Post.     The  Lieder-kranz  (Mi:  Agriel  Pauer, 


director),  sung  a  couple  of  part-songs  with  very 
fine  ensemble  and  precision,  and  were  enthusias- 
tically  recalled. 

The  audience  was  immense,  filling  the  parquet 
and  three  circles  of  the  great  Academy  com- 
pletely ;  besides  a  goodly  number  of  the  more 
earnest  symphony -lovers,  who  sat,  for  the  sake  of 
better  sound  and  quiet,  above  the  noisier  crowd 
of  fashion,  in  the  upper  gallery  of  all,  or  amphi- 
theatre. Thither  a  good  instinct  led  us  also  into 
fortunate  companionship.  There  must  have  been 
between  twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand 
persons  present ;  and  we  understand  that  nearly 
$1,000  were  taken  by  the  sale  of  extra  tickets, 
over  and  above  the  regular  subscription,  many 
paying  $1.50  for  a  ticket.  When  shall  we  in 
Boston  have  a  Philharmonic  Society,  and  one  so 
eagerly  supported  ? 


New  YoKK,  Mat  1. — Last  Tuesday  the  Chamber 
Union  Concert  gave  their  last  Soirfe,  making  it  very 
satisfactory  to  as  large  an  audience  as  the  tiny  hall 
could  hold.  The  programme  presented  two  novel- 
ties— the  first  of  which  was  the  name  of  a  debutante, 
Miss  Pauline  Eichbekg.  The  young  lady,  al- 
though she  has  been  in  the  country  over  a  year,  ap- 
peared in  public  for  the  first  time  on  that  evening, 
and  it  was  evidently  from  this  cause  tliat  she  was 
rather  nervous,  and  a  little  inclined  to  hasten  the 
tempi.  Miss  Eichbcrg  is  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoire, very  young,  and  of  uncommonly  pleasing, 
lively  appearance.  She  played  Mendelssohn's  D 
minor  Trio,  and  the  Ballade  in  A  flat  of  Chopin,  and, 
when  encored,  a  song  without  words  by  Mendelssohn. 
Her  style  is  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  vigor 
and  spirit,  and  an  entire  absence  of  effort.  She  won 
much  applause,  and  may  be  sure  of  being  gladly 
heard  again  by  any  one.  The  other  new  feature  of 
the  programme  was  a  Pianoforte  Sonata  by  Mr. 
Saar,  pla3'ed  by  the  composer.  It  is  very  I'arely 
that  we  have  occasion  to  welcome  a  composition  of 
this  kind  from  a  modern  composer,  and  most  heartily 
do  we  welcome  it  in  this  case.  It  is  a  proof  of  more 
than  ordinary  aspiration  in  the  young  artist,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  child  of  his  genius  was  received 
here,  where  such  compositions  usually  fall  dead  upon 
a  concert  audience,  must  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Saar.  His  sonata  is  a  decidedly  original 
work — yet  without  being  at  all  farfetched  and  over- 
strained. It  is  somewhat  new  in  construction — tlie 
usual  repetitions  being  omitted,  and  the  themes  car- 
ried on  under  somewhat  different  treatment,  instead. 
The  first  movement,  Allegro  Agitato,  is  hardly  more 
than  an  introduction — a  preparation  for  what  follows, 
but  based  on  very  pleasing  motifs — the  Larghctto  is 
so  beautiful  as  to  make  one  regret  its  brevity,  though 
the  Scherzo  soon  absorbs  one  eutirely.  This  move- 
ment is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  four,  though 
the  finale  evidently  contains  much  matter  than  can- 
not be  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  judged  of  at  a 
first  hearing.  In  it  the  interest,  which,  through  the 
whole,  has  been  gradually  rising,  reaches  its  highest 
point,  and  the  hearer  is  quite  carried  away  by  the 
wild  intensity  of  this  movement.  It  is  a  piece  that 
makes  one  wish  to  hear  it  again  and  again,  feeling 
that  every  time  of  listening  will  make  him  discover 
new  merits  and  new  beauties.  Of  course,  as  the 
work  of  a  very  young  composer,  (it  was  written,  I 
understand,  some  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Saar  was 
studying  abroad),  it  is  not  faultless  ;  but  where  the 
good  points  are  so  predominant,  it  is  best  to  judge 
leniently  of  error  which  a  longer  experience  will 
avoid. 

Chopin's  beautifal  posthumous  rondo  was  very 
finely  played  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Saar,  and  Mr. 
Eben  performed  a  flute  solo  with  his  accustomed 
skill.  The  vocal  portion  of  the  entertainment  was 
the  least  successful ;  Sir.   W.  H.  Cooke  sang  a  ro- 
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manza  of  Verdi's,  and  a  very  insignificant  ballad  of 
his  own,  in  a  manner  that  left  the  audience  quite 
cold,  in  spite  of  the  gentleman's  fine  tenor  voice. 

I  leave  tlie  account  of  our  last  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, and  the  first  night  of  Halevy's  La  Juivo  to  your 
own  able  pen,  which  will  do  them  far  more  justice 
than  I  could,  besides  having  the  merit  of  being  that 
of  an  impartial  outsider.  With  a  protest  against 
your  printer's  making  me  call  Schubert's  "Post"  a 
Pod,  I  remain  as  ever,  —  ( — 

New  York,  May  2,  I860.  — Last  Monday  even- 
ing Maretzek  produced  at  the  Winter  Garden,  Hale- 
vy's La  Juive,  an  opera  wliicli  has  been  promised  by 
other  managers  for  years  and  which  was  announced 
at  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  music  season  by 
Ullmann  and  Strakosch.  Im  Juive  is  a  grand  work, 
and  probably  as  enjoyable  as  any  opera  destitute  of 
melody  can  be.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  of  real 
musical  ability  could  write  a  long  five  act  opera  and 
get  so  little  melody  in  it,  as  iu  La  Juice.  There  is 
scarcely  a  solitary  air  that  can  be  carried  away  in  the 
memory  and  hummed  afterward.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  strain  is  the  passionate  phrase.  Oh, 
ma  Jille  cherie,  and  the  succeeding  duet  in  which  both 
Eachel  (soprano)  and  Eleazer  (tenor)  take  part. 

The  libretto  of  the  opera  —  ■ivritten  by  Scribe  —  is 
far  superior  to  the  majority  of  lyric  stories.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the 

ARGUMENT. 

Leopold,  a  prince  of  tbe  empire,  returning  from  the  Tvars,  is 
violently  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Rachel,  daughter  ot  Laz. 
aru3,  the  Jew.  To  win  her  favor  he  pretends  to  be  an  I.'Jrael- 
ite,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  painter  makes  aa  easy  conquest  of 
the  maiden's  heart.  Occasional  exercises  of  influence,  howev- 
er, in  matters  where  only  the  high  could  have  successfully  in- 
terposed their  authority,  e.xcitit  the  suspicions  of  Itachel,  and 
site  soon  discovers  that  the  Samuel  (as  \xQ  calls  himself)  of  her 
error  is  none  other  than  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  husband  of 
the  Princess  Eudoxia.  Overconie  with  rage  and  indignation, 
she  publicly  accuses  him  of  his  crime,  and  the  offence,  puni.'^h- 
able  with  death,  is  considered  so  heinous,  that  the  Cardinal 
pronounces  his  malediction  and  excommunication  on  the  cul- 
prits. Itachel,  Lazjirus  and  Leopold  are  placed  under  arrest  to 
await  execution.  During  this  brief  period,  Eudoxia,  the  right 
fal  w.fe  of  Leopold,  interL-edes  with  RLichel,  and  by  exhibiting 
how  unselfish  is  her  rigbtful  love,  induces  her  Jewish  rival  to 
relent  in  lier  hatred,  and  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  Leopold 
This  she  does  by  pronouncing  her  former  statement  a  fabrica- 
tion of  mere  jealous  frenzy,  and  devoid  of  truth.  The  noble 
pri.soner  is  at  once  banished,  but  Itachel  is  again  condemned 
to  death  with  her  father  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the 
man  whom,  by  this  fiction,  she  had  just  saved.  Lazarus, 
whose  sturdy  faith  and  hatred  of  the  Cliristians  have  support- 
ed him  throughout,  cares  nothing  for  dying,  but  determines  to 
be  revenged  on  the  Cardinal,  who  not  only  has  pronounced 
his  fate,  but  is  the  head  of  the  Church  which  he  hates  In  a 
narrative  he  relates  that  the  daughter  who  has  just  suffered 
deiith  is  not  his  own,  but  one  by  adoption,  plucked  from  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  Cardinars  palace,  at  Rome,  during  a  ca- 
tastrophe there,  and  the  Cardinal's  own  child. 

The  music  is  elaborate  and  scientific,  at  times  ris- 
ing to  real  sublimity,  but  not  maintaining  its  hold  on 
the  hearer's  atlention.  There  were  many  expressions 
of  weariness  last  Monday  evening,  and  a  number  of 
persons  left  without  waiting  for  the  fifth  act.  Some 
that  did  not  leave  fell  asleep. 

But  the  opera  La  Juive  is  one  that  must  be  heard 
several  times  to  be  at  all  ajipreciated  or  understood. 
At  first  hearing  it  appears  gr^d  but  heavy,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  or  even  gain  an  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  work  from  one  hearing. 

La  Juive  was  admirably  sung,  especially  by  Fab- 
BRi  and  Stigelli,  and  put  on  the  strge  with  great 
care.  On  its  success  Maretzek  stakes  the  prospects 
of  his  season. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music  Rossini's  Mose  in  EgiUo 
is  aenounced  as  the  next  novelty,  and  it  will  ba  pro- 
duced next  Monday  evening,  with  Patti,  Brignoli, 
Ferri,  and  Susini  in  the  principal  parts. 

Teovatore. 


Musical  Cliit-Chat. 

The  Mendelssohn  Qnintette  Club  have  re- 
turned home  after  their  Southern  tour  which  has  been 
to  them  a  pleasant  one  and  has  added  not  a  little  to 
their  fame  as  artists.  We  take  pleasure  in  copying 
some  notices  of  their  concerts.  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  criticism  of  Mrs.  Long,  by  the  way,  and 
sliould  like  to  see  tlie  hall  in  Philadelphia  too  large 
for  her  to  sing  in. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  gave  their  last 
concert  on  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall.  The  attendance  was  better  than  that  of  the 
previous  concerts,  but  still  not  at  all  what  it  should 
have  been.  The  instrumental  performance  was 
transcendentally  good,  and  the  audience  were  thor- 
oughly delighted.  Mrs.  Long's  selections  were  un- 
suited  to  her,  and  her  singing  does  not  sound  to  the 
same  advantage  in  a  large  hall  as  it  did  in  Chicker- 
ing's  Saloon.  The  Quintette  Club  return  now  to 
Boston.  Although  tlieir  concerts  have  not  been 
crowded,  tlicy  have  made  many  friends  here,  and  we 
think  that  wo  can  promise  them  greater  success  if 
they  should  be  induced  to  visit  Philadelphia  again. — 
Phil.  Eve.  Bull,  April  30. 

The  concert  given  recently  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  of  Boston,  on  their  way  to  Sontljern 
cities,  has  been  pronounced  by  many  of  our  citizens 
of  acknowledged  taste,  "  the  best  ever  given  in  this 
city  by  any  artists."  In  accordance  with  the  general 
desire  of  those  who  heard  them,  they  announce,  on 
their  return  home,  another  concert,  when  they  will 
again  have  the  assistance  of  Mi's.  Long.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  tlie  best  music,  rendered  by  performers 
of  the  highest  standing,  does  not  often  occur  out  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  we  doubt  if  Brinley  Hall  will  be 
found  large  enough  to  hold  those  of  our  citizens  who 
would  enjoy  the  performances  of  the  Club,  and  testi- 
fy to  their  appreciation  of  real  excellence. —  Worces- 
ter Pall.,  May  2. 

Insanity  of  M.  Jdllien. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Traveller  relates  the  following 
sad  anecdote  of  JuUien's  insanity  :  "  One  day  he 
entered  his  house  armed  with  a  large  knife.  '  Come 
here,'  said  he  to  his  adopted  child,  a  girl  about  eight- 
een years  old,  '  I  am  going  to  let  you  hear  the  angels 
sing.'  He  was  going  to  cut  her  throat.  She  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  reply  :  '  Willingly;  but, 
before  I  go,  let  me  hear  you  play  on  the  flageolet, 
that  I  may  compare  your  music  with  theirs.'  Jullien 
thought  the  idea  excellent,  and  went  to  get  his  flage- 
olet,— while  he  was  gone  the  child  called  the  ser- 
vants, the  unhappy  madman  was  secured  and  carried 
to  a  private  mad-house,  where  he  died  a  few  days  af- 
terwards." 

Trinity  Church  Choir,  Newport. —  A  New- 
port correspondent  of  the  (New  York)  Churchman, 
pays  a  fine  and  well  merited  compliment  to  this 
choir,  which  we  copy  below  with  pleasure  : 

At  Trinity  the  music  was  very  fine  and  appropriate 
for  the  occasion.  The  boys  sang  finely  and  very 
spirited,  and  one  great  feature  in  the  music  was,  that 
the  time  was  precise ;  the  solos  were  finely  rendered 
by  Masters  Dunmore  and  Vernon,  whose  voices  are 
exceedingly  well  calculated  for  that  part  of  the  Ser- 
vice. This  young  choir  has  improved  greatly  since 
last  summer.  No  pains  have  been  spared  on  tlje  part 
of  the  organist,  to  make  the  choir  compare  favorably 
witli  the  choirs  of  larger  cities.  The  musical  portion 
of  the  Services  for  Easter  consisted  of  extracts  from 
the  celebrated  masters  of  church  music,  Bridgewator, 
Chappell,  and  Tallis,  a  chorus  by  Haydn,  and  a  carol 
of  Mozart.  The  responses  were  sung  with  great  pre- 
cision, and  the  Gregorian  tones  effectively  rendered. 
This  choir  has  had  but  nine  months'  practice,  and 
their  proficiency  in  Church  music  is  truly  surprising. 
The  boys  are  very  anxious  to  liear  the  choirs  of  Trin- 
ity, fthe  Madison  Street  Mission  Chapel,  Trinity 
Chapel,  and  the  Holy  Communion,  as  they  have 
heard  so  much  spoken  of  tliem,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble tliat  they  may  visit  tlie  great  metropolis  this 
Spring  or  next  Fall,  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  that  eft'cct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the 
benefit  would  be  great  for  all  of  them,  especially  if 
the  choirs  of  the  city  could  meet  at  Trinity  Chnrch 
for  full  Choral  Service. 

A  remark  which  has  been  made  of  our  Italian 
operas  here, — namely  that  most  of  the  singers  are 
not  Italians — seems  to  hold  good  this  season  of  the 
opera  in  London.     The  Htusical  World  says  : 

One  important  consideration  arising  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  programmes  of  both  operas,  is  the 
decline  of  the  vocal  art  in  Italy.  How  else  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  both  houses  the  chief  parts  are 
filled  by  foreign  singers.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
the  prima  donna  assoluta,  Mile.  Titiens,  is  a  German  ; 
wliiie  two  others — Madame  Marie  Cabel  and  MUe- 
Brunetti  (Brunei) — are  French.  At  the  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera,  Mile.  Csillag  is  a  German,  while  Mes- 
dames  Jliolan-Carvalho  and  Nantier-Didie'e  are 
Frencli.  At  Her  M.ajesty's  Theatre,  Signer  Ever- 
ardi  (M.  Everard),  Signor  Vialetti  (M.  Vialettc) 
and  M.  Gassier,  are  French.  At  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  M.  Faure  and  Signor  Tagliafico  arc  French, 
while  M.  Zelger  is  a  Belgian.  Furthermore,  one 
theatre  opens  with  a  Russian,  and  the  other  with  a 
French  opera. 


New  Orleans. — Parodi  as  Norma,  at  the  Am- 
phitheatre, brought  back  to  us  the  recollections  of 
this  superb  artiste,  on  her  first  appearance  in  this 
country,  nine  years  ago,  when  she  so  successfully  and 
triumphantly  divided  the  fiivor  of  the  American  mu- 
sical public,  as  she  had  previously  that  of  London, 
with  Jenny  Lind.  The  favorite  pupil  and  adopted 
daughter  of  the  great  Pasta,  who  found  in  her  her 
own  "  voice  and  dramatic  spirit  renewed,"  there  is  no 
one  on  the  Italian  operatic  stage,  not  even  Grisi,  who 
can  be  considered  as  a  truthful  interpreter  of  that 
large  and  grandly  dramatic  school  of  singing,  of 
which  tradition  has  h.'inded  down  Pasta  as  the  found- 
er. The  last  performance  of  the  role  of  Norma,  in 
Italian,  we  had  heard  prior  to  Parodi's,  Wednesday 
night,  was  that  of  Grisi;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
whatever,  in  saying  that  Parodi's  far  excelled  it.  It 
is  related  that  when,  at  the  close  of  a  twelve  month's 
residence  with  Pasta,  at  Como,  Parodi  was  about  to 
enter  upon  her  career,  her  great  teacher  embraced 
her  and  addressed  her  in  these  words  •  "  My  child, 
God  has  endowed  you  with  a  noble  voice  !  I  have 
done  for  you  all  that  I  can  do,  or  that  you  now  need. 
You  are  ready  to  appear  before  the  world.  My  bless- 
ing go  with  you  !  I  shall  live  to  behold  you  the  first 
singer  of  Europe!"     And  so  she  did. 

We  do  not  find  any  great  deterioration  of  voice  in 
Parodi,  comparing  her  with  our  first  recollections  of 
her.  Perhaps  there  are  not  so  much  fullness  and 
force  in  the  middle  notes  of  her  register,  but  the  fine 
pure  upper  notes,  and  those,  so  marvelously  deep 
and  sonorous,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  are  still 
in  all  their  pristine  vigor. — iV  0.  Picayune,  April  27. 


nnt  %hxon)s. 


London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  theatre  re-opened 
on  Tuesday  evening,  with  a  very  diflferent  aspect  from 
that  which  it  presented  during  the  temporary  reign  of 
English  Opera.  Indeed,  two  theatres  could  hardly 
oft'er  more  distinct  appearances  than  Covent  Garden 
under  Mr.  Gye,  and  Covent  Garden  under  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison. 

The  opera  was  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah,  to  use  the 
English  title  ;  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  the  French  ; 
or,  11  Pelteprinaggio,  the  Italian.  Last  year,  Dinorah 
brought  the  season  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  and 
having  been  given  six  times  only  was  no  doubt  looked 
for  by  the  subscribers  and  the  public,  more  especially 
as  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  was  again  to  be  the 
heroine.  The  cast  diflfered  from  that  of  last  year  in 
two  important  instances — M.  Faure  filling  the  part 
of  Hoel  [vice  Signor  Graziani),  and  Mile.  Giudita 
Sylvia  that  of  the  male  Goatherd  (vice  Madame 
Nantier-Didiee).  M.  Faure  was  an  improvement ; 
not  so.  Mile.  Sylvia. 

M.  Faure,  who  succeeded  M.  Battaille  at  the 
Ope'ra-Comique  in  Paris,  as  Peter  in  Meyerbeer's 
Etoile  du  Nord,  speedily  won  the  favor  of  the  public. 
So  satisfied  was  Meyerbeer,  that  he  wrote  the  part  of 
Hoel  expressly  for  M.  Faure,  who  more  than  con- 
firmed the  impression  made  by  his  previous  imper- 
sonation. Italian  baritones  being  scarce,  the  director 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  was  naturally  anxious  to 
secure  the  services  of  so  admirable  an  actor  and 
singer,  to  strengthen  the  cast  of  a  work  which  was 
so  eminently  successful  last  season.  Mr.  Gye  en- 
gaged M.  Faure  not  merely  for  Hoel,  but  to  under- 
take the  repertory  never  officially  represented  since 
Tamburini  abandoned  the  stage.  That  the  French 
baritone  is  an  accomplished  artist  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. His  voice,  powerful  and  of  unusual  compass, 
is  equally  telling  throughout  its  register.  His  ex- 
pression is  intense  and  varied,  and  his  method  unde- 
niably good.  He  is,  indeed,  a  greater  master  of  his 
resources  tlipn  most  singers  of  his  class  ;  his  shake  is 
admirable,  and  his  facility  equal  to  all  demands.  If 
M.  Faure's  voice  htis  not  the  sympathetic  quality  of 
Signor  Graziani's,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  superior  acquirements  as  a  singer  and  actor.  A 
more  striking  performance  than  that  of  M.  Faure,  in 
Hoel,  we  have  not  witnessed  a  long  time  on  the  oper- 
atic stage.  If  we  desired  to  be  hypercritical,  we 
might  adduce  an  occasional  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion— as  in  the  romance,  "  Sei  vendicata  assai  " — 
which,  after  all,  belongs  to  the  school  rather  than  to 
the  singer  individually. 

Mad.  Miolan-Carvalho  is  more  admirable  than 
ever  in  Dinorah ;  more  vocally  finished — the  result 
of  having  made  herself  mistress  of  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  house,  and  adapting  her  voice  to  its 
requirements,  and  as  histrionicallj'  perfect — (she 
could  not  be  more  perfect).  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  Jlad.  Carvalho's  performance  in  detail. 
Enough  that  all  the  old  points  were  given  with  the 
samefacility  and  the  waltz  movement  of  the  "  Shadow 
Song"  (magnificently  executed)  was  encored  with 
acclamations. 
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The  new  contralto,  Mile.  Giudita  Sylvia,  was  evi- 
dently too  nervous  to  do  herself  justice.  That  she 
possesses  a  good  voice,  we  believe  ;  but  beyond  tliis 
we  can  say  nothing.  Her  appearance  is  decidedly 
prepossessing. 

Another  new  singer.  Mile.  Ruppazini,  who  has 
announced  for  the  female  Goat-herd — Mile.  Marai's 
part  last  season — not  having  put  in  an  appearance, 
the  duet,  "  Sui  prati  tutt'  in  flori,"  in  the  last  act, 
was  omitted,  by  no  means  an  improvement ;  while 
the  "  Pater  noster  "  was  utterly  rained  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  two  chorus  singers,  to  whom  were  allot- 
ted the  parts  sustained  last  season  by  Mile.  Marai 
and  Madame  Nanticr-Didiee.  Signor  Tagliafico  was 
never  at  his  ease  in  the  hunter's  song,  while  Signor 
Neri-Baraldi  was  less  successful  than  formerly  in  that 
of  the  Mower.  But  tliese  and  worse  drawbacks 
would  have  been  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  rest,  not  forgetting  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Costa's  direction. 

Dinorah  was  repeated  on  Tlnirsday,  and  will  be 
given  for  the  third  time  to-night ;  and  on  Thursday 
next  Mile.  Rosa  Czillag  makes  her  first  appearance 
as  Leonora  in  Fidelia. 

Hek  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  season  was 
inaugurated  with  ijarta  and  Fleur  des  Champs.  The 
cast  of  the  opera,  with  one  exception  (Madame  Le- 
maire  for  Madame  Borchardt),  was  the  sams  as  last 
year  at  Drury  Lane — Mile.  Titiens  being  Lady  Hen- 
rietta ;  Signor  Giuglini,  Lionel ;  Signor  Vialetti, 
Plunket ;  and  Signor  Castelli,  Lord  "Tristan.  The 
performance  was  greatly  superior  to  tliat  of  last  year, 
owing  entirely  to  the  improved  quality  of  band  and 
chorus,  with  Herr  Molique  and  Mr.  Blagrove  heading 
the  violins.  Mile.  Titiens  sang  magnificently,  but 
Signor  Giuglini  was  afflicted  with  sore  throat  and 
could  with  difficulty  finish  the  part.  Madame  Le- 
maire  gave  the  music  of  Nancy  most  carefully.  The 
audience,  somewhat  frigid  at  the  commencement, 
warmed  towards  the  end,  and  when  the  curtain  de- 
scended the  singers  were  summoned,  and  a  call  was 
raised  for  Mr.  Smith,  who,  however,  did  not  obey  the 
summons. 

La  Favorita  was  given,  with  Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo  as  Leonora,  and  Signor  Everardi  as  Alfonso 
— the  first  appearance  of  both  in  England — Signor 
Mongini  being  Fernando  (vice  Signor  Giuglini,  in- 
disposed), and  Signor  Vialetti,  Baldassare.  At  pre- 
sent it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  new  comers 
were  eminently  successful,  the  lady  worthily  support- 
ing the  high  reputation  she  enjoys  abroad,  and  the 
gentleman  proving  himself  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished baritone  basses  who  had  been  heard  for  years 
m  this  country.  Signor  Everardi's  voice  is  of  fine 
quality  (pure  Italian  quality,  be  it  understood,  al- 
though he  is,  properly  speaking,  a  Belgian),  powerful 
and  flexible — one  of  tliose  Rossinian  voices,  in  short, 
so  rare  of  late.  His  style  and  method  are  in  the  best 
school,  his  taste  and  expression  undeniable.  Add  to 
the  foregoing  a  good  stage  face  and  figure,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Signor  Everardi  is  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  a,cquisition.  Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo's  voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano,  of  great  compass, 
fine  clear  tone,  and  flexibilitj'  only  surpassed  by 
Madame  Alboni.  A  thorough  artist,  and  a  genuine 
Italian  singer,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  knows  how  to 
make  the  best  of  her  means,  exceptional  as  in  many 
respects  they  are.  Signor  Mongini  surprised  every 
one  in  Fernando,  a  part  which  many  anticipated 
would  not  suit  his  vigorous  style.  He  sang  finely 
throughout  and  with  exceeding  judgment,  never  once 
indulging  in  those  vociferous  outbursts  hitherto  the 
bane  of  his  performances,  and  which  have  often  neu- 
tralized the  effect  so  splendid  a  voice  must  otherwise 
inevitably  produce.  His  most  striking  display  on 
Thursday  night  was  the  romanza,  "  Spirtojirentil," 
which  was  encored  with  enthusiasm.  Signor  Vialetti 
gave  the  music  of  Baltliazar  with  power  and  judg- 
ment. The  chorus  was  excellent,  and  the  band, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  thoroughly 
efficient,  although  some  addition  to  the  strength  of 
the  violins  and  other  stringed  instruments,  to  make 
head  against  the  overwiielming  power  of  the  brass, 
was  generally  pronounced  advisable. 


Paris. 

April  4t!i. — Last  week  the  Italian  opera  gave  ns 
a  "  revival,"  in  the  sliape  of  Meyerbeer's  opera,  II 
Crociaio  in  Egilto.  It  is  now  thirty-seven  years  since 
it  has  been  played  here,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  against 
Meyerbeer's  advice  that  it  is  revived  now.  It  was 
brought  out  when  Rossini  was  manager  of  the  Opera 
here,  and  Meyerbeer,  who  was  then  unknown,  and  of 
course  nervous  and  doubtful,  as  to  liis  success  witli 
the  Parisian  world,  told  Rossini  it  would  be  a  failure. 
Rossini  replied  it  would  be  a  success,  and  bet  him 
five  hundred  francs  about  it.      Meyerbeer  accepted 


the  bet ;  and,  as  the  piece  proved  successful,  was  no 
doubt  only  too  happy  to  pay.  This  work,  belonging 
quite  to  the  youth  of  Meyerbeer,  and  framed  almost 
mechanically  on  the  Italian  model,  with  pieces  com- 
posed invariably  of  an  adagio,  then  an  allegro,  cava- 
tinas  and  airs  d'ohhligo,  and  rondos,  with  all  the  usual 
concomitants  of  Jiorituras  and  cahalettas,  so  different 
to  his  present  style,  still  gives  a  slight  foretaste  of 
the  genius  that  was  one  day  to  give  us  the  Huguenots ; 
and  there  are  also  some  very  striking  airs  ;  the  song 
of  the  "  Crociato  "  is  one,  and  the  well-known  trio 
for  female  voices,  and  in  which  tlie  principal  motif 
non  fidarti  o  giorin  cor  recalls  the  music  of  Bellini, 
are  among  the  rest.  The  finale  of  the  first  act  is 
very  fine,  and  in  the  last  the  death-song,  sang  by 
Merly  and  the  chorus,  are  also  remarkable.  Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo  performed  the  part  of  the  Crociato, 
and  Mad.  Penco,  Alboni,  Signers  Merly  and  Ange- 
lini  filled  the  reraainining  principal  parts ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  exeellence  of  the  performance,  the 
revival  has  not  been  met  with  any  monstrous  enthu- 
siasm. At  the  Grand-Opera,  Pierre  de  Medicis  has 
been  alternated  with  a  performanc6  of  the  Huguenots, 
Mad.  C.  Bartot  filling  the  part  of  Valentine,  Guey- 
mard  and  Obin  Raoul  and  Marcel.  The  Op&a- 
Comique,  finding  that  old  pieces  answer  so  well,  con- 
tentedly keeps  to  them.  Tlie  Th^atre-Lyrique, 
however,  has  brought  out  a  comic  opera  in  five  acts, 
a  thing  almost  unheard  of,  Mozart  Iieing  nearly  rfhe 
only  one  who  had  ever  brought  out  one  so  long.  The 
libretto  is  by  MM.  Jules  Barbier  and  Michael  Carre, 
the  music  by  M.  Theodore  Semet,  and  the  subject  is 
taken  from  some  of  the  numerous  adventures  of  Gil 
Bias.  Mad.  Ugalde  fills  the  part  of  the  hero  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  public,  for  whatever  eharm  may 
now  and  then  be  found  wanting  in  her  voice  she  sup- 
plies by  her  animated  acting,  and  carries  the  piece 
through  triumphantly.  The  music  is  gay,  sparkling 
and  original.  The  least  successful  parts  are  the 
choruses.  The  best  airs  in  the  opera,  are,  Gil  Bias' 
drinking  song,  "  Bacchus  est  le  vrai  medicin,"  the 
grand  duo  buffo  of  the  second  act,  the  marriage 
chorus,  "rondo  pastoral,"  the  finale  of  the  fourth 
act ;  but  nothing  is  equal  to  the  song  he  sings  before 
the  door  of  the  inn  where  the  villagers  are  feasting, 
accompanying  himself  with  a  mandoline.  He  is  ex- 
pressing the  hunger  he  feels,  and  when  they  will  not 
listen  to  him  he  changes  his  tone  to  diabolical  men- 
aces. The  air  was  rapturously  encored.  Mesdames 
Faure,  Moreau,  Vade,  MM.  Wartel,  Lesage,  Le- 
grand,  Votel,  Serene,  Leroy,  Gabriel,  Giradot,  fill 
the  other  parts.  There  has  been  some  talk  for  the 
last  few  days  of  a  probable  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Th^atro-Lyrique ;  M.  Carvalho  retiring, 
and  M.  C.  Retz,  who  has  been,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  Secretary-General  of  the  Theatre,  filling 
his  place.  However,  nothing  is  decided  yet.  The 
Bouflrcs-Parisiens,  though  like  the  little  frog  in  the 
fable,  it  tries  occasionally  to  approach  the  dimensions 
of  tlie  ox,  has  yet  good  sense  enough  to  know  at 
what  point  to  stop.  Its  last  production  is  a  sort 
of  field-flower,  in  the  shape  of  a  patois-pastoral,  en- 
titled Daplinis  and  Chide.  A  pretty  little  actress. 
Mile.  Julitte  Beau,  ddmted  in  it.  Tlie  music  is  by 
the  indefatigable  M.  Offenbach.  In  Paris  some 
novelty  must  always  be  going  on  ;  people  cannot  rest 
on  their  oars  here,  and  even  now,  before  Fidelia  is 
brought  out  at  the  theatre,  they  talk  of  an  opera 
with  much  scenery  by  M.  Charles  Gounod,  entitled 
La  Reine  Balkir.'  M.  Gott,  also— of  the  The'atre- 
Francais — has  written  an  opera  in  four  acts,  the  music 
by  M.  Memprie,  under  the  title  of  Le  Maine  Rouge, 
though  whether  it  is  to  be  played  or  not  I  have  not 
heard. 

There  is  little  new  tliis  week  at  the  theatres.  The 
concerts  continue  with  unabated  ardor,  of  which  the 
best,  the  eighth  and  last  concert  of  Jeunes  Artistes, 
took  place  on  the  1st.  Fragments  of  Meyerbeer's 
Striiens&  were  given.  "La  revoke  des  gardes,"  a 
polonaise,  "  La  Bal,"  was  very  good,  and  the 
bacchanal  chorus  from  Phil^man  et  Baucis  was  en- 
cored. And  thus  with  all  these  entertainments  Lent 
is  passing — indeed  has  almost  passed  away.  It  cer- 
tainly this  3'ear  has  not  been  a  season  of  fasting  and 
mortification,  and  the  ladies  of  the  great  fl  orld  have 
rushed  with  equal  ardor  to  their  church  in  the 
morning  and  dressed  in  "gorgeous  array  "  for  their 
ball  in  the  evening,  thinking  one  neutralized  the 
other,  and  tlnis  reconciling  the  claims  of  religion 
and  of  the  world  to  their  consciences  in  that  com- 
fortable manner  only  French  people  can.  Talking 
of  the  crowding  of  churches,  there  is  one  thing  very 
necessary,  and  that  is — more  church-room  for  tlie 
people.  There  is  not  enough  for  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  the  scenes,  the  pushing,  the  rudeness  and 
quarrelling,  that  take  place  in  a  crowded  church  here, 
is  more  lit  for  the  crush-room  of  a  theatre  than  a 
spot  dedicated  to  divine  worship. — Coir.  London 
Musical    World. 
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MtTSic  BY  Mau.. — Quantities  of  Musi::  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  csnt  apiece,  while  the  caro 
and  rapiJity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  Buppliea. 
Boolis  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
Oh  night,  thou'rt  delightful !     (II  chiar  di  luna.) 
Duet.  Luigi  Steffanoni.  35 

A  brilliant,  sparkling  duet  for  soprano  and  mezzo- 
soprano  by  this  highly  esteemed  teacher  of  singing. 

I  do  not  watch  alone.  Anne  Fricher.  25 

Weeping  for  thee.     Ballad.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

Breathe  soft,  summer  night.  J.  W.  Cherry.  25 

How  I  love  the  gentle  murmurs.  "              25 

Forget  thee  !  J.  BlocUey.  25 

Flowers  ever  bloom  around  ns.  E.  J.  Loder.  25 
Choice  selections  from  the  last  compositions  of  pop- 
ular English  writers. 


The  lost  Child.     Comic  Song. 


Hood.  30 


Thomas  Hood's  well-known  serio-comic  song  with 
a  happy  musical  version.  It  is  one  of  the  few  so- 
called  comic  songs  that  are  really  such. 


Oh  !  for  a  husband  !     Song. 


Frank  Mori.  25 


A  pleasant  little  musical  drollery,  of  a  maiden  who 
was  disappointed  by  being  too  much  in  a  hurry  for  a 
husband.    The  music  is  pretty. 

The  moonlit  stream.     Ballad.  <S.  Glover.  25 

Once  more  we  sing  you  a  song.  A.  Bell.  25 

Kate  O'Brien.    Ballad.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

The  Sunshine  of  the  heart.     Song.        5.  Glover.  25 
Light,  pretty  ballads  for  young  singers. 

The  day-star  of  freedom.    Patriotic  song. 

J.  W.  Turner.  30 

A  pathetic  air  in  march-time,  bold  and  manly.  The 
title-page  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Master  Itentz, 
whose  clarion  voice  has  so  often  charmed  the  public. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Broken  Vase  Polka.  (Illustrated.)  A.  Liiders.  50 
An  excellent  Polka,  particularly  recommended  to 
those  who  have  occasion  to  play  for  dancing.  The 
composer  is  a  popular  leader  in  Hamburg,  and  this 
polka  had  long  found  its  way  into  all  the  ball-rooms 
before  it  appeared  in  print.  It  must  become  popular. 
The  title-page  la  very  hundsomely  illustrated. 

Alpine  Maid.  Th.  Oesten.  25 

Song  of  the  lovely.        •  "        25 

Turkish  March.  "        25 

Three  more  numbers  of  that  useful  set  of  easy 
pieces  for  pupils  of  about  two  quarters'  practice,  called 
the  "  Nebclbilder."  All  the  teachers  are  highly 
pleased  with  them.  They  will  be  as  standard  as  Czer- 
ny's  "  Germany  "  has  been. 

Grand  Etude  Galop,  by  Quidant,  arranged  for 
four  performers  on  two  pianos.  T.  Bissell.  1,25 

As  the  demand  for  these  ari-angements  increases,  a 
bettor  piece  could  hardly  have  been  selected  to  meet  it 
partly,  than  this  brilliant,  dashing  galop  of  Quidant's 
Wo  would  only  say  to  Teachers  of  Classes :  Try  it.  It 
It  will  be  the  feature  in  any  Exhibition. 

Books. 

One  HuNDitED  Beautiful  Melodies,  from  fa- 
vorite Operas,  for  the  Violin.  50 
Embracing  all  the  gems  from  the  modern  operas, 
mostly  such  as  have  never  before  been  published  in 
similar  collections.  The  melodies  have  been  arranged 
in  the  most  convenient  keys,  and  run  seldom  higher 
than  C  on  the  E  string.  Every  amateur  on  the  violin 
should  have  it. 
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The  Diarist  in  Vienna. 

Fkom  5  to  7  p.  M.,  March  29. — A  party 
of  five  Beethoven  enthusiasts — Madame  L.,  pos- 
sessor of  that  fine,  poetic  bust  of  the  composer, 
modelled  by  Prof.  Schaller  for  the  late  Carl 
Holz  ;  Prof  L.,  Dr.  Gerhard  von  Breuning,  Hof 
Sekretair  Walther,  and  myself  We  drove 
through  the  city,  out  at  the  Schotten  Thor,  across 
the  Glacis  and  to  the  Schwarzspanier  house.  We 
ascended  the  two  broad  flights  of  stone  stairs, 
■whilom  devoted  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
and  the  heads  of  the  old  convent.  The  servant 
maiden  opened  the  door  into  a  range  of  apart- 
ments now  for  a  few  weeks  empty,  and  we  passed 
through  two  ante-chambers  into  the  large  main 
room,  whence  one  has  so  fine  a  view  of  Glacis, 
city  and  suburb. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  to-day,  the  Hof  Sekre- 
tair, then  a  young  man,  and  Dr.  Breuning,  then 
a  child  of  thirteen  years,  were  here  for  the  last 
time — it  was  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  Beethoven. 
In  yonder  corner  had  stood  the  bed  on  which  he 
died. 

"  There,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  piled  the  forty 
volumes  of  Handel's  works  upon  the  dying  man's 
bed.  Here  stood  the  two  grand  pianofortes,  that 
by  Graf,  and  that  which  came  as  a  present  from 
London.  There  stood  the  book  case ;  in  that 
smaller  room  were  his  writing  desk,  and  the  table 
where  he  composed.  Once  only  did  I  see  him  in 
the  act  of  composition.  On  this  spot  stood  my 
father  and  Schindler,  when  they  urged  upon  him 
the  propriety  of  making  his  will." 

And  the  strong  man,  overcome  with  his  emo- 
tions, turned  away  to  the  window — and  we  were 
silent.  We  passed  through  the  eight  rooms,  large 
and  small,  which  belong  to  the  range  of  apart- 
ments, all  of  whicli  the  composer  had  hired.  Our 
conversation  was  in  low  tones,  and  there  could 
be  but  one  topic.  The  empty  rooms,  sounding  to 
our  steps,  became  again  the  abode  of  the  sick 
man.  We  saw  him  lying  there  patient  and  com- 
posed, heard  him  reply  to  the  written  questions 
of  doctor,  brother,  or  friend,  saw  the  old  house- 
keeper or  the  servant  girl  coming  at  the  sound  of 
his  bell — in  short  lived  over  again  with  Breuning 
those  last  months  during  the  winter  of  1826-7. 
We  lingered  long  and  then,  with  touched  hearts, 
left  the  house  and  drove  out  to  the  church  yard 
at  Waehring — but  a  mile  or  two  away.  Sprinc 
had  not  yet  come,  and  the  place  looked  drear  and 
desolate.  But  the  simple  granite  monument, 
with  the  one  word, 

BEETHOVEN 

upon  it,  was  spring  enough  for  us,  and  we  clus- 
tered round  the  slab,  which  covers  his  ashes,  and 
exchanged  thoughts,  feelings  and  recollections 
upon  the  great  soul  that  once  had  dwelt  in  them. 
Madame  L.,  had  brought  a  wreath  of  imraortels. 
We  each  took  a  few  of  tlio  unfading  flowers,  in 
remembrance  of  the  day,  and  attached  the 
wreath  to  the  willow,  which  shades  the  grave ; 
and  then  I  was  touched  as  she  knelt,  while  we 


turned  away,  and  obedient  to  the  poetic  super- 
stition of  the  Komish  church  invoked  in  silent 
prayer  a  blessing  upon  the  departed  soul. 

A  pleasant  little  poem  was  then  read  to  us  by 
Herr  Walther.  We  gathered  a  few  buds  and  leaves 
of  evergreens  which  lay  there,  and  left  the 
grave — some  of   us  probably  never  to   see    it 


April  1. — April  Fool's  Day — the  proper  time 
for  me  to  read  this  Vienna  news,  which  Dwight's 
Journal,  of  March  1 7,  has  just  brought  me.  I 
cannot  quite  make  it  out ;  that  is,  whether  some 
one  has  been  playing  a  trick  upon  the  editor,  or 
has  undertaken  to  make  paragraphs  out  of  Ger- 
man papers,  his  studies  in  the  language  still  leav- 
ing him  in  the  dark  as  to  the  difference  of  form 
in  the  past,  present  and  future  tenses  of  the 
verbs.  In  fact  Salvi's  Italian  opera,  so  far  from 
having  opened  with  Rossini's  "  Siege  of  Corinth," 
and  having  been  followed  by  Norma,  Semiramide, 
(with  Alboni)  and  Favorita — does  not  open 
until  the  9th  of  this  month  !  As  to  the  new 
operas  by  Dreyschook  and  Randbartiger  at  the 
Karnthnerthor,  the  list  of  performances  during 
the  season,  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  contains 
no  such  names.  Whether  Madame  Schumann  is 
to  take  up  her  abode  here  is  also  a  question. 
One  of  the  papers  last  week  expressed  the  wish 
that  she  would  do  so. 

Handel's  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  by  the  Sing 
Akademie.  My  first  hearing  of  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  works  on  which  Beethoven  founded  his  opin- 
ion that  "  Handel  was  the  unequalled  master  of 
all  masters." 

On  a  certain  Saturday  morning  in  May  1849, 
I  leaped  from  the  deck  of  the  old  ship  Roscoe, 
upon  the  quay  at  Antwerp,  and  hurried  off  to 
seek  my  way  through  the  intricate  streets  to  that 
glorious  cathedral  tower,  which  since  the  morning 
before  had  been  visible  over  the  Belgian  plains, 
as  the  vessel  made  its  slow  way  up  the  Scheldt. 
I  found  it.  I  for  the  first  time  passed  into  a 
cathedral  worthy  the  name,  and  felt  emotions, 
which  language  cannot  describe.  On  leaving 
the  church,  I  crossed  the  small  triangular  place 
before  the  grand  western  entrance,  and  just  as  I 
turned  a  corner  I  looked  back  upon  that  tower, 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  architecture  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  a  strange  delight  filled  all 
my  being  and  sent  the  tears  gushing  Into  my 
eyes.  And  it  was  precisely  this  feeling,  which 
the  ineffable  beauty  of  this  music  aroused  within 
me,  and  which  found  relief  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understandhow  tragic  music, 
or  that  in  which  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  pity 
are  expressed,  should  bring  one  to  tears.  We 
weep  in  such  cases,  as  we  do  at  passages  in  fiction 
or  upon  the  stage,  where  our  sympathies  are  ex- 
cited by  sorrows,  which  for  the  moment  are  real 
tons.  But  why  should  mere,  beauty  afieet  us 
so  ?  Why  should  the  opening  movement  of 
Beethoven's  overture.  Op.  1 24,  why  choruses  ex- 
pressive of  triumph  and  joy  in  the  works  of  Han- 


del awaken  emotions,  which  open  the  gateways 
of  our  tears?  What  have  we  not  lost  in  Boston, 
that  the  "  Alexander's  Feast"  remains  still  un- 
known !  It  would  not  be  too  long  to  give  at  a 
mi.xed  concert,  provided  the  symphony  be  a 
short  one. 

April  2. — As  the  Journal  is  a  paper  of  Art 
and  Literature,  will  not  some  of  its  correspond- 
ents— there  are  many,  who  can  do  it — aid  in 
forming  an  American  Schiller  Bibliography  ?  A 
magnificent  volume  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Constant  von  WUrzbach,  and  printed  at  the  Im- 
perial press  in  Vienna,  containing  a  most  exten- 
sive and  complete  catalogue  of  Schiller's  works 
in  all  sorts  of  European  editions,  collective  and 
separate ;  but  the  labors  of  our  scholars  and  pub- 
lishers find  little  place.  I  think  we  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  American  translations 
from,  or  editions  of,  his  works. 

In  1806,  appeared  a  periodical  at  Weimar,  de- 
voted to  criticism  principally,  entitled  "  Elysium 
and  Tartai-us ;"  i.  e.,  most  of  the  numbers  were 
headed  with  the  former  word,  some  of  them  with 
the  latter,  in  which  unfortunate  would-be-poets, 
and  pseudo  artists,  were  rendered  unhappy.  Here 
is  a  complete  title — notable  because  Goethe  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

1806.  (Vignette.)  No.  49. 

Elysium. 

Zeitung  fur  Poesie,  Kunst  und  neuere  Zeitgescliiclite. 

Mittwoch,  den  2  Juli. 

In  this  number  is  a  continuation  of  Art-news 
from  Rome,  a  passage|of  which,  being  interpreted, 
is  this  : — • 

"  An  American  Artist,  Washington  Allstone, 
has  just  finished  a  landscape,  which,  from  its  style 
of  execution,  is  very  remarkable.  One  notices 
in  the  works  of  Garafalos  and  many  old  masters 
a  freshness  and  liveliness  of  color,  which  leave 
later  works  far  behind.  Washington  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  that  style. 
He,  in  a  landscape,  and  Schick,  in  his  excellent 
portrait  of  the  young  baroness  von  Humboldt, 
have  employed  this  method  very  happily.  The 
secret  is  said  to  be  the  use  of  asphaltum.  [Lit- 
erally, lacing  with  asphaltum.]  This  landscape, 
which  has  no  middle  ground  (for  a  lake  fills  the 
plain  surface),  has  through  this  treatment  in"  its 
coloring  an  extraordinary  force  of  effect.  Two 
groups  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  they  are  straight, 
full  of  foliage  and  of  a  deep  green,  in  the  other 
irregular,  wild  looking  trunks  on  a  base  of  rocks, 
shut  in  the  view  at  the  sides.  The  dark  green, 
the  gloomy  glades,  have  something  grand  and  at 
the  same  time  strange.  The  view  is  taken  from 
lake  Lucerne.  Mt.  Pilate  rises  from  the  water, 
a  small  island  swims  upon  the  waves,  mighty, 
snow-crowned  mountains  close  in  the  distance. 
Without  being  particularly  excellent  as  a  compo- 
sition, something  grand  speaks  to  us  in  the  pic- 
ture, which  effect  is  increased  by  its  striking 
lights  and  the  extreme  transparency  of  its  strong 
colors.  The  trees  have  a  strange  air  (they  are 
very  green  and  fiat)  and  appear  to  be  of  Amer- 
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i<;aii  growth.  Diana,  with  lier  nymphs  and  dogs, 
is  hunting  upon  tho  shore  of  the  h\ke.  The 
background  is  rather  gray  (fiillt  ins  (?j-awe),  the 
clouds  are  heavy  still  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains is  well  expressed  and  handled  with  under- 
standing. The  drawing  of  the  trees,  which  is 
also  somewhat  heavy,  lias  much  of  Ruisdael's 
manner." 

I  find  the  following  in  an  old  number  of  the 
London  Hwmonicon,  June,  1820  : 

Mozart's  celebrated  Symphony,  "  Jupiter,"  newly 
adapted,  &c. 

This  splendid  Symphony  derives  the  name  of  Jup- 
iter, now  first  publicly  given  to  it  upon  anything  like 
authority,  from  a  very  distinguished  orchestral  per- 
former, who,  unpremeditatcdiy  in  conversation  re- 
marked, that  such  a  title  would  well  denote  its  majes- 
tic grandeur.  We  record  this  little  anecdote,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  Mozart  from  any  future  charge  of 
vanity  that  might  be  advanced,  should  it  ever  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  himself  gave  so  high-sounding  an 
appellation  to  one  of  his  own  worts. 

The  late  German  opera  season  of  the  Kiirnth- 
nerthor  theatre  in  Vienna,  began  July  1,1859, 
and  closed  March  31,  1860,  nine  months.  The 
number  of  performances  was  248,  viz. : 

Operatic   (regular) 180 

"        for  Charities 3 

Ballets 54 

Ballet  and  Opera 11 

On  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  operatic 
nights  were  given  thirty-nine  operas  by  twenty- 
two  composers,  as  follows : 

Beethoven — Fideho 6 

Mozart — Sclianspieldirector 8 

"        Don  Juan 7 

"        Zauberflote 5 

"        Hochzeit  des  Figaro 3 

Meyerbeer — North  Star 5 

"  Prophet 4 

"  Robert  the  Devil 9 

"  Huguenots 7 

Weber — Der  Preyschiitz 14 

"        Oberon 3 

"        Euryanthe 1 

Gluck — Iphigenia  in  Tauris 2 

Flotow— Martha 4 

"         Stradella 2 

Lorzing — Czarund  Zimmermann 5 

"  Wildschuz  (new  here) 8 

Conradin  Kreutzer — Nachtlager  von  Gra- 
nada   7 

Spohr — Jessonda 2 

Nicolai — Merry  wives  of  Windsor 6 

Dukeof  Saxe-Coburg — Diana  von  Solango  2 

Wagner — Lohengrin 8 

"         Tannhiiuser  (new) 13 

Spontini — Cortez 2 

Kossini — Tell 4 

Adam — Alpeu  Hiitte 4 

Donizetti — Lucrezia  Borgia 6 

"  Don  Sebastian 2 

"  Linda 2 

"  Lucia 2 

"  Favorita 4 

Herold — Zweikampf  (Duel) 3 

Auber — Masaniello 7 

"        Ballnacht 4 

Boicldieu — Weisse  Dame  (La  Dame 

Blanche) 1 

Terdi — Ernani 1 

"      Troubadour  (new  here  in  German).9 

Halevy — Die  Jiidin 9 

Balfe — ^Bohemian  Girl 1 

All  these  operas  are  given  in  the  German  lan- 
guage— being  originally  to  German  texts  or  trans- 
lated. 
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On  the  sixty-five   ballet  evenings   were  given 

Gauthier — Gisella 7 

Borri — Carnevals  Abentheuer  17 

"        Kaminfeger  von  London  (new)    .18 

Taglioni — Satanella 10 

"  Verwandelten  Weiber 5 

Ilognet — Robert  and  Bertrand 8 

A.  W.  T. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa. 

From  Elise  Polko's  ^*  Musikalische  M.irchen.  Phantasien  und 
Skizzen;"  translated  by  Fanny  Malone  Raymond. 

"  See  Naples  and  die  '  "  These  words  must 
have  rung  in  the  ears  of  every  one  whose  glance 
fell  on  the  noble  landscape  around  Naples,  on  a 
brilliant  October  morning  of  the  year  1735. 
There  she  lay,  the  fairy  city,  with  her  countless 
cupolas  and  towers,  over  which  hung  the  radiant 
golden  veil  of  early  dawn !  There  arose  on 
high  the  mighty,  cloud-crowned  cupola  of  the 
greatest  of  cathedrals  —  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  ! 
And  the  lovely  Bay  !  rocking  hither  and  thither, 
it  rested  on  the  proud  breast  of  earth,  like  a 
heavy  golden  drop,  fallen  from  the  floating  sea  of 
light  above.  A  warm,  rosy  air  trembled  above 
the  thick  myrtle  and  orange  woods ;  played 
among  the  slender  vine-branches,  as  they  friend- 
lily  reached  out  their  green  hands  to  each  other, 
and  danced  along  the  garden  of  the  road ;  and 
kissed  the  large  flowers  and  creepers,  that  cover- 
ed the  ground  with  a  colored  net.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  breath  of  God  floated  over  this  fairest 
spot  on  his  earth ;  as  though  peace,  joy,  and 
beauty  must  dwell  here  forever. 

On  the  gentle  slope  of  a  flowery  hill,  hidden 
behind  a  luxuriant  growth  of  laurel-roses,  over- 
shadowed by  platanes  and  olive  trees,  half  over- 
grown with  magnolias  and  tender  vines,  stood  a 
large  crucifix  of  stone,  with  a  figure  of  the  afflic- 
ted Madonna  at  its  feet.  Probably  some  strange 
accident  had  brought  the  group  hither,  and  pious 
faith  had  sought  to  save  the  treasure  from  destruc- 
tion in  this  humble  asylum ;  for  its  workmanship 
was  of  astonishing  beauty,  and  deserved  a  place 
in  the  proudest  church.  In  every  line  of  the 
life-sized  figures  the  hand  of  a  master  could  be 
traced,  whose  genius  had  transformed  the  hard 
stone  to  a  sof\;  mass,  breathing  life  and  soul ;  it 
was  the  victorious  hero  of  faith,  whose  form  hung 
on  the  cross,  and  not  the  dying  martyr.  The 
noble  features  were  calm,  holy,  almost  transfig- 
ured ;  the  beautiful  body  lay  in  the  unconquera- 
ble stifiness  of  death ;  nowhere  a  trace  of  pain 
or  conflict.  But  Maria,  the  mater  dolorosa  '  A 
glorious  form,  not  sinking,  but  crushed  under  a 
weight  of  woe !  a  wondrous  face  !  on  which  a 
vast  sorrow  was  petrified ;  a  picture  of  pain  that 
hath  no  end.  Stony  tears  —  how  fearfully 
heavy! — hung  from  the  eyelids,  and  the  fine 
mouth  was  cramped  with  a  misery  that  could 
find  no  consolation  in  heaven  or  earth.  Fresh 
green  leaves  softly  nestled  against  the  drapery  of 
the  sufferer,  and  sweet  flowers,  outspringing, 
close  to  the  body  of  the  crucified  one,  softly  cov- 
ered the  wounds.  Seldom  did  a  pious  wanderer 
discover  this  group,  seldom  was  a  knee  bowed  be- 
fore this  cross. 

On  the  above-mentioned  October  morning, 
however,  it  happened  that  a  pale  young  man 
threw  himself  before  the  holy  group ;  his  face 
was  a  serious  and  suffering  one,  fatigued  and  sor- 
rowful were  his  eyes,  weak  and  bent  his  tall  fig- 


ure ;  with  a  deep  sigh  he  looked  up  towards  the 
crucified  One.  He  saw  the  heavenly  peace  of 
the  great  dead,  and  a  shudder  of  involuntary  be- 
lief came  over  him  ;  he  saw  the  angelic  features 
of  Maria,  the  nameless  grief  they  expressed,  and 
drew  back  from  the  influence  of  such  immeasura- 
ble woe.  Pity  seized  his  soul ;  he  longed  to  draw 
forth  the  sword  that  pierced  this  mother's  breast ; 
it  seemed  as  though  the  stony  tears  cried  aloud 
for  mercy.  The  ills  he  had  brought  hither  disap- 
peared before  the  giant  weight  of  this  silent  pain  ; 
all  complaint  hurried  back  to  his  heart,  he  forgot 
the  consuming  troubles  of  his  breast,  and  humbly 
bowed  his  head. 

At  this  moment  a  clear  Ave  Maria  rang 
through  the  air,  sung  by  two  lovely  female 
voices ;  a  pair  of  sisters,  whose  sick  mother  the 
Madonna  had  graciously  healed,  approached, 
bringing  the  queen  of  heaven  their  daily  thank- 
ofibring  of  fresh  flowers.  They  were  two  fair 
forms,  one  tall  and  full,  with  a  proud  glance  and 
cheeks  glowing  with  life  ;  the  other  blonde,  ten- 
der, with  black  eyes  and  soft,  delicate  features. 
They  laid  their  fragrant  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  prayed  softly,  and  then  moved  away. 
But  the  fair-haired  maiden  turned  her  pretty 
head  to  look  after  the  lonely  youth  who  still 
knelt  there,  praying. 

He  then  looked  up  and  cried :  "  Madonna,  haTe 
pity  on  me  !  I  am  alone  and  suffering  in  this 
fair  world  1  Give  me  a  heart  to  love  me,  and 
heal  the  wound  of  my  sick  breast ! "  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  a  veil  fell  from  his  eyes;  the  figure 
of  the  Madonna  appeared  to  move,  the  fire  ot 
life  streamed  over  the  face  of  the  mother  of  sor- 
row, and  her  stony  mouth  breathed  ;  "  Bring  to 
my  immeasurable  woe  a  worthy  sacrifice,  soften 
these  stony  tears,  so  that  they  flow  gently,  and 
lessen  the  weight  of  my  martyred  heart,  let  my 
stiffened  wounds  bleed  sweetly,  and  thy  prayer 
shall  be  heard  !  " 

When  the  thoughts  of  the  amazed  youth  re- 
turned to  their  ordinary  course,  the  noon-day 
sun  was  shining  in  unclouded  splendor,  and  all 
living  things  were  seeking  a  shelter  from  its  hot 
breath.  But  he  heeded  it  not ;  his  cheeks 
burned,  his  eyes  flamed,  a  happy  smile  played 
round  his  lips;  with  an  unsteady  step  he  hastened 
back  to  Naples. 

And  on  another  day  the  fair  sistei-s  came  back 
again  in  the  clear  morning  sun,  and  again  sang 
their  pious,  childlike  Ave  Maria,  in  which  the 
silvery  soprano  of  the  tender  blonde  contrasted 
and  harmonized  exquisitely  with  the  rich  con- 
tralto of  the  lovely  brunette.  And  again  they 
found  the  young  man  with  the  dark  locks  and  the 
earnest  face  ;  but  this  time  he  was  not  kneeling 
before  the  crucifix ;  he  lay  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  sometimes  his  glance  wandered  hither 
and  thitlier,  and  sometimes  he  wrote  with  a  pen- 
cil on  a  leaf  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Then 
there  was  so  much  enthusiasm  in  his  face,  that 
Lauretta  almost  forgot  to  lay  her  bunch  of  roses 
before  the  Madonna,  while  gazing,  surprised,  on 
the  glowing  face  of  the  young  stranger.  At  last 
the  sisters  went  away  ;  but  Lauretta  dropped  the 
little  bunch  of  orange  blossoms  that  decked  her 
bosom,  at  the  feet  of  the  youth. 

And  so  they  saw  each  other  every  day ;  neith- 
er rain  nor  wintry  storm  prevented  their  pilgri- 
mage. The  glance  of  the  fair  Lauretta  grew 
ever  gentler,  the  words  and  tone  of  her  soft 
greeting  more  timid,  the  rapt  expression  of  the 
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serious  stranger's  face  became  more  ami  more 
striking.  At  leiigtli  came  March,  a  montli  of  de- 
light in  Italy,  witli  its  sprouting  buds,  its  fresh 
leaves,  and  mild  airs. 

But  Lauretta  did  not  see,  that  in  spite  of  the 
enlivening  influence  of  the  breath  of  spring,  the 
j'outh's  step  became  heavier,  his  checks  more  hol- 
low than  before  ;  for  a  deceptive  red  colored  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  an  unearthly  fire. 
lie  asked  them  one  day :  "  May  I  bring  you  a 
song  to-morrow ;  a  song  of  praise  to  the  Ma- 
donna ?  Will  you  sing  it  for  me  with  your  clear, 
sweet  voices,  and  so  help  me  to  bring  a  sacrifice 
to  her  ?  Madonna  desires  such  a  sacrifice,  and 
has  promised  me  a  noble  reward.  How  I  long  for 
its  fulfilment !  Help  me  to  keep  my  vow  !  sing 
my  song  next  Sunday  at  the  foot  of  this  crucifix, 
and  you  shall  be  witnesses  of  the  wonder  Madon- 
na will  work  in  my  behalf.  Lucia  nodded 
friendlily  to  him,  Lauretta  laid  her  trembling 
hand  in  his,  while  a  tear  fell  silently  from  the 
precious  night  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  a  Sunday 
evening,  that  their  three  figures  reached  the  cru- 
cifix together  ;  Lauretta  supported  the  tottering 
step  of  the  young  man  ;  a  crown  of  violets  hung 
from  her  arm.  He  knelt  down,  and  raising  his 
waxen  hands,  cried  out,  in  a  passionate  tone: 
"  Holy  mother  of  sorrow,  accept  my  sacrifice  !  " 
And  then  ascended,  like  the  incense  of  sound,  the 
voices  of  the  sisters,  firmly,  clearlj-,  seriously ; 
they  sang  the  words  : 

"  Stiibat  mater  doIoroFa 

Juxta  crucem,  lacrimosa, 

Dum  pcndebat  filius." 

Fot  a  breath  of  air  moved  through  the  leaves ; 
no  sound  stirred  ;  there  was  a  holy  silence  around, 
as  though  nature  listened  to  the  true  religious 
sublimity  of  this  song.  A  soft,  deep  melancholy 
trembled  in  the  maidens'  voices.  With  indescri- 
bable anxiety,  with  feverish  expectation,  the 
young  man  watched  the  face  of  the  Madonna ; 
and  as  these  words  ascended  : 

"  Quis  est  homo,  qui  non  flcrct, 
Chrisd  matrem  si  videret 
In  tanto  supplicio  ?  " 

and  floated,  like  the  breath  of  sympathy,  from 
the  lips  of  the  pious  songstresses,  the  face  of  the 
Mater  dolorosa  appeared  to  soften  ;  a  heavenly 
repose  touched  the  fine  mouth  ;  the  stony  tears 
melted  and  flowed  down ;  tl>e  wounds  of  her 
transfixed  bosom  sweetly  bled,  and  the  warm 
drops  fell  on  the  head  of  him  who  sacrificed. 
Then  the  wild,  gnawing  pains  of  his  body  seemed 
calmed,  his  breast  heaved  with  full,  free  breath, 
a  delicious  weariness  overcame  him,  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms  —  Lauretta  bent  down  towards 
him,  they  exchanged  ahappy  smile — Giovanni 
Battista  Peegolesi  was  dead  I 

The  crucifix  with  the  figure  of  the  weeping 
mother  has  long  since  fallen  to  decay.  Jessa- 
mine and  aloe  bushes  cover  the  spot,  and  the 
body  of  the  youthful,  immortal  master  rests  in 
the  cool  cathedral  of  Bescorato.  But  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  against  whose  slope  the  crucifix 
once  leaned,  rises  a  flower-covei-ed  grave,  sinking 
under  the  heavy  foot  of  time,  and  overshadowed 
by  cypresses.  It  shelters  the  once  fair  frame  of 
the  loving  heart  that  the  Madonna  promised  to 
her  petitioner ;  the  earthly  remains  of  the  gentle 
Lauretta. 


Chopin's  Mazurkas. 

(From  the  Loudon  3IusicaI  World.) 

"  Chopin's  Jllnznrkas,"  in  dr.ven  looks,  complete, 
iDith  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction — edited 
liy  J.  AV.i,l)avison   (Boosryand  Son.':).       *        * 

I'rolialily  anion<r  the  numerous  productions  of 
Ciiopin,  the  Mazurkas  arc  the  most  genial  and  ch.ar- 
acteristic.  The  natural  offspring  of  his  peculiar 
idiosyncracy,  they  breath  his  spirit,  reflect  his  senti- 
mentality, and  arc  the  truest  media  of  communica- 
tion between  his  inner  self  and  the  outside  world, 
which  he,  like  all  men  specially  gifted,  men  of  ge- 
nius, in  short,  was  born  to  delight.  We  verily  believe 
that  there  is  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  Chopin  in 
one  of  these  brief  Mazurkas,  than  in  the  whole  of  his 
concertos,  sonatas,  and  larger  compositions  put  to- 
gether. AVhereas,  in  his  elaborate  compositions,  he 
was  stilted,  mannered,  and  catachrestical,  in  his  Ma- 
zurkas (and  the  minor  effusions)  he  is  nearly  always 
spontaneous,  natural,  and,  therefore,  sympathetic. 
With  this  conviction,  we  can  endorse,  without  reser- 
vation, the  words  with  which  the  editor,  whoso  labors 
are  now  before  us,  sums  up  the  paragraph  in  which 
he  briefly  glances  at  the  entire  production  of  Cho- 
pin : — 

"  That  Chopin,  however,  excelled  less  in  works  of 
'  hngue  haleine  '  than  in  those  of  smaller  pretensions, 
will  hardly  be  denied.  His  Etudes,  his  Preludes,  his 
Fo/ses,  his  lYortumes,  and  above  alibis  Mazurkas, 
are  quite  enough  to  save  him  from  oblivion,  whatever 
may  eventually  become  of  his  concertos  and  sonatas. 
The  variety  with  which  in  the  Mazurkas  he  has  said 
the  same  thing  some  fifty  times  over,  will  go  further 
than  anything  else  to  prove  that  Chopin's  gcnirs 
whatever  its  eccentricities  and  failings,  was  decidedly 
inventive.  The  best  of  the  Mazurkas  are  without 
question  those  that  smell  the  least  stron<xly  of  the 
lamp,  those  which,  harmonized  in  the  least  affected 
manner,  are  easiest  lo  play,  and  bear  the  closest  .affin- 
ity to  (in  some  cases  are  almost  echoes  of)  the  national 
dance  tunes  of  his  country.  Some'of  them  are  gems, 
as  faultless  as  they  are  attractive,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  regarded  :  others,  more  evidently  labored,  are 
less  happy  ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  wholly  destitute 
of  points  that  appeal  to  the  feelings,  surprise  by  their 
unexpectedness,  fascinate  by  their  plaintive  character, 
or  charm  by  their  ingenuity."  *  * 

Mr.  Davison's  preface,  contains  almost  as  much  of 
biographical  and  anecdotical  as  of  critical  and  analyti- 
cal matter;  and,  had  we  space,  we  could  entertain 
our  readers  with  no  end  of  ana.  We  must,  how- 
ever, lie  satisfied  with  one  or  two  extracts.  Here  is 
a  paragraph  about  Chopin's  early  love:— 

"  Chopin  never  married  ;  but  he  cherished,  it  is 
said,  an  attachment  all  his  life.  This  Dr.  Liszt  in- 
forms us  was  for  a  young  compatriot  of  his  hero — 
'  belle  et  douce  jeune  Jille,  comme  vne  Madone  de  Lnini, 
&c.'  It  appears  that  this  '  hclle  et  donee  jeune  Jille  ' 
loved  Choiiin  with  an  earnest  love  to  the  end,  and 
really,  in  examining  the  scanty  incidents  of  his  life, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  married  her.  She  was  faithful  to  bis  memory 
after  death,  and  wasted  her  maidenhood  in  constant 
care  and  solicitude  for  his  surviving  parents.  She 
made  a  portrait  of  him,  which  Chopin's  father  would 
never  allow  to  be  replaced  by  any  other  ;  and  in  a 
thousand  various  ways  exhibited  her  devotion." 

The  origin  of  the  Chopin-Mazurka  may  be  cited 
as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  : — 

"  But  Chopin,  who  (like  Steerforth)  was  very  pop- 
ular at  school,  became  intimate  with  Prince  Borys 
Czetwevtynska  and  bis  brothers.  At  their  house, 
where  music  was  assiduously  cultivated,  he  saw  and 
knew  the  Princess-mother,  '  belle  encore,'  and  of  an 
'  e.'iprit  sympathiijue,'  whose  saloons  were  the  most 
brilliant  and  recherchfs  m  AVnrsaw.  The  Princess- 
mother  was,  nevertheless,  only  a  monad  in  the  new 
sphere  which  now  be  ame  Chopin's  universe.  '  At 
her  house  Chopin  often  met  the  most  distingnished 
ladies  of  the  capital ;  he  became  acquainted  with 
those  seductive  beauties  whose  renown  was  European, 
at  a  time  when  Warsaw  was  celebrated  for  the  e'c/ci(, 
the  elegance  and  the  grace  of  its  society.  Through 
the  intervention  of  the  Princess  Czetwevtynska  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the  Princess 
Lowicz,  at  whose  bouse  he  became  intimate  with  the 
Countess  Zamoyska,  the  Princess  Radziwill,  and  the 
Princess  Jablonowska,  enchantj-esses,  surrounded  by 
other  beauties  less  illnslrinns.' 

"  The  conception  of  the  Mazurka,  as  Chopin  un- 
derstood it,  here  took  jiUvce  in  his  perplexed  brain. 
Let  this  important  period  be  described  here  at  length, 
with  the  apology  that  Dr.  Liszt's  French  is  not  easy 
to  reduce  into  English  : — '  Still  very  young,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Chopin  to  govern  their  steps  by  the  chords 
of  his  piano.  In  these  reunions,  which  might  be 
likened  to  assemblages  of  fairies,  he  was  no  doubt 
often  enabled  to  discover,  suddenly  unveiled  in  the 
whirl  of  the  dance,  the  secrets  of  those  aspiring  and 


fonder  hearts  ;  he  was  able  without  difficulty  to  read 
in  their  souls,  which  leaned  with  friendly  symjialhy 
towards  his  adolescence,  and   saw  of  what  a  mixture 

of  levain  and  pule  de  rose  (of and ;  but  the 

original  is  inimitable)  of  saltpetre  and  angel's  tears 
(!)  was  kneaded  the  poetic  ideal  of  his  country. 
When  his  fingers  unconsciously  ran  over  the  keys, 
and  drew  from  ihcm  a  succession  of  touching  har- 
monies, he  was  able  to  divine  in  what  manner  the 
secret  tears  of  enamored  girls  and  young  neglected 
wives  were  shed;  how  the  oj'cs  of  men  both  given 
to  love  and  jealous  of  glory  became  humid  with  emo- 
tion. How  often  must  some  lovely  girl,  petitioning 
for  a  simple  prelude,  have  leaned  her  beautiful  elbow 
on  the  instrument,  to  support  her  dreaming  bead,  and 
allowed  Chopin  to  giicss  from  her  look  the  strain  her 
heart  was  singing ;  how  often  must  a  group  of 
nymphes  foldtres,  in  order  to  coax  out  of  him  a  waltz 
of  vertiginous  rapidity,  have  besciged  him  with 
smiles  that  placed  him  in  unison  with  their  gaiety  I 
There  he  saw  unfolded  in  the  Mazurka  the  chaste 
graces  of   his  magnificent  countrywomen,'  &c.,  &c. 

"  Chopin  used  to  recount  in  his  peculiar  manner 
(he  did  everything  in  a  '  peculiar  manner ')  that  here 
he  '  understood  for  the  first  time  what  sentiments  the 
melodies  and  rhythms  of  the  National  Dance  were 
capable  of  expressing.'  Here,  too,  he  learned  how 
to  jset  high  value  on  that  noble  and  reserved  deport- 
ment, united  to  vivacity  of  sentiment,  '  qui  preserve 
la  delicatesse  de  I'aff'adissement,  qui  empeclie  la  proven- 
ance de  rancir — '  which  Dr.  Liszt  may  translate  for 
himself  At  all  events,  the  Mazurka — Chopin's  Ma- 
zurka— was  the  offspring  of  these  reunions,  which  at 
the  same  time  may  account  for  the  reason  of  his  leav- 
ing the  '  belle  et  douee  jeune  Jille,'  who  sketched  his 
portrait,  to  pine  away  in  loneliness,  while  he  wasted 
ins  manly  vigor  in  the  enervating  saloons  of  enervat- 
ed capitals." 

And  as  corollary,  No.  2  (the  early  love  stfll  figur" 
ing  in  the  back-ground),  a  paragraph  may  be  addedi 
relating  to  Chopin's  intimacy  with  the  Baroness  Du" 
devant  (George  Sand)  : — 

"A  professed  hater  of  women-authors,  Chopin  had 
a  great  inclination  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mad. 
Georges  Sand,  with  whom  he  subsequently,  however, 
formed  an  intimacy  which  for  some  years  wholly  ab- 
sorbed him.  In  1 837,  this  celebrated  lady  accompan- 
ied Chopin  to  the  island  of  Majorca,  where  he  had 
been  ordered  by  medical  advice,  and  where  he  re- 
mained, tenderly  nursed  by  the  authoress  of  Lelie, 
during  an  alarming  and  protracted  illness.  '  The 
remembrance  of  the  days  passed  in  Majorca,'  says 
Dr.  Liszt,  '  was  graven  on  the  heart  of  Chopin  like 
that  of  a  rapture,  an  ecstacy  which  fate  accords  hut 
once  to  the  most  favored.'  '  He  was  not '  (it  is  prob- 
ably Mad.  Sand  who  speaks)  '  on  earth  ;  he  wa-<  in  an 
empyrean  of  golden  clouds  .and  perfumes  ;  his  fine 
and  exquisite  im.agination  seemed  drowned  in  a  mon- 
ologue with  God  himself,  and  if  perchance,  on  the 
radiant  prism  where  he  forgot  himself,  some  accident 
caused  the  little  magic  lantern  of  the  world  to  pass, 
he  would  experience  most  frightful  uneasiness,  &c., 
&c.,'  (the  rest  to  match).  However,  Chopin's  resi- 
dence in  Majorca  was  beneficial  in  every  rcspcci,  ,inrl 
his  '.admirable  nurse,'  Mad.  Sand  ('herself  a  great 
artist,')  embellished  every  incident  of  his  sojoiirn.* 
Under  these  circnmstances,  what  chance  was  there 
(it  may  be  asked)  for  the  'belle  et  douce  jeune  file,' 
pining  in  the  land  of  Mazurkas  1" 

For  an  account  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
Chopin's  death,  and  with  the  friends  immediately 
about  him  at  the  time;  for  a  description  of  his  funeral 
obsequies  at  the  Madeleine  (Paris)  ;  for  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  Chopin's  talent,  as  pianist  and  composer, 
inchiding  observations  on  his  siicial  qualities  and  in- 
dividual character  as  a  man,  together  with  compari- 
sons between  him  and  other  musicians;  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Davison's  preface,  which 
leaves  few  points  of  any  importance  undiscussed. 
We  can  only  find  room  for  a  passage  or  two  concern- 
ing Charles  Filtsch,  whose  early  demise  (at  the  age 
of  fourteen)  deprived  the  musical  world  of  an  un- 
doubted genius.  Speaking  of  Chopin's  play,  Mr. 
D.avison  thus  alludes  to  the  talent  of  his  pupil : 

"  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  pupil, 
Charles  Filtsch  (who  died  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen), surpassed  the  master,  inasmuch  as  -w  hile  preserv- 
ing all  the  ethereal  grace  and  delicacy  ot  Chopin's 
play,  all  its  variety  of  tone  and  passionate  impulsive- 
ness, Filtsch  superadded  a  certain  vigor  and  unity, 
which  endowed  it  with  a  more  consistent  vitality — 
rare  (almost  unprecedented)  instance  of  a  copy  ex- 
celling the  original,  and  the  more  wonderful  consid- 
ering the  extreme  youth  of  the  copyist." 

Here  is  an  instance  of  Filtsch's  extraordinary 
memory  : 

*Cliopin  lived,  however,  to  be  separated  from  the  accom- 
plished novelist,  which  separation  be  often  declared  was  equiv- 
alent to  his  death-knell. 
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"  Filtsch  passed  the  season  1843  in  London.  How 
intimately  he  was  versed  in  the  music  of  his  master, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  fact  which  occurred  under 
the  notice  of  the  writer.  Engaged  to  perform  Cho- 
pin's second  concerto  in  public,  the  orchestral  parts 
not  being  obtainable,  Filtsch,  nothing  dismayed, 
wrote  out  the  whole  of  them  from  memory." 

Mendelssohn  of  course  knew  Chopin  (whom  did 
Mendelssohn  not  know  ?) ;  and  with  a  Mendelssohn 
paragraph  we  must  be  satisfied  to  close  our  budget ; 

"  Mendelssohn,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  Preludes 
of  Chopin,  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  such  un- 
qualified admiration,  as  to  elicit  a  query  from  an  in- 
terlocutor, imable  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
great  master's  enthusiasm.  '  I  love  it,'  replied  Men- 
delssohn, with  unusual  warmth  ;  '  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much,  or  why ;  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  I  could  never  at  all  have  ivritten.'  On  tlie 
other  hand,  questioned  about  the  finale  of  one  of  the 
sonatas,  Mendelssohn  said,  briefly  and  bitterly,  '  Oh  ! 
I  ahhor  it.'  When  Chopin  was  first  in  Paris  he  took 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  of  the  late  Kalkbrcnner, 
whose  reputation  as  a  professor  then  stood  very  high. 
This  fact,  for  some  unfathomable  reason,  used  to  be 
kept  a  secret  by  Chopin,  and  was  openly  denied  by 
some  of  his  friends,  indisposed  to  believe  that  such  a 
wayward  and  fitful  genius  could  receive  any  benefit 
whatever  from  the  tutelage  of  a  musical  drill-sergeant. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true  ;  and  equally  so  that  Mendels- 
sohn, with  whom  at  the  time  Chopin  had  contracted 
a  friendly  intimacy,  expressed  his  astonishment,  on 
being  told  by  Chopin  himself  that  he  had  come  to 
Paris  expressly  to  study  under  Kalkbrenner.  '  Why,' 
said  Mendelssohn,  always  quick  to  appreciate  talent 
in  others,  '  you  play  bitter  than  Kalkbrenner.'  " 

And  so  he  did,  as  all  can  testify  who  ever  heard 
him,  even  when  sickness  weighed  him  down,  and  he 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  shadow.  Chopin's  play, 
indeed,  was  so  original  and  individual,  that  his  music, 
performed  by  almost  any  of  the  great  pianists,  his 
contemporaries  (Filtsch  alone  excepted),  seemed  to 
want  something,  which  though  undefinable,  was  in- 
dispensable to  its  perfect  interpretation. 


Richard  Wagner  in  Paris. 

(Translated  from  French  and  German  papers  for  this  Journal.) 
I.     A  Criticism  et  Beklioz. 

The  concert  hegan  with  the  overture  to  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  a  two-act  opera,  which  I  saw 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  in 
18-tl,  in  Dresden,  with  Mme.  Schrwlcr-Devrient  in 
the  principal  role.  This  piece  made  the  same  im- 
pression on  me  then,  that  it  does  now.  It  begins 
with  a  powerful  orehestral  eflfect,  in  which  one  from 
the  outset  seems  to  recognize  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  the  screaming  of  the  sailors,  the  creaking  of 
cordage  and  the  tempestuous  roaring  of  the  angry 
ocean.  The  commencement  is  splendid  ;  it  exercises 
a  commanding  power  over  the  audience  ;  it  carries 
you  away  ;  but  as  the  same  process  is  continually  ap- 
plied, as  one  tremolo,  one  chromatic  passage  follows 
after  another,  without  a  single  ray  of  sunshine  break- 
ing through  the  black  storm  clouds  and  everlasting 
torrents  of  rain,  without  the  slightest  melodic  motive 
brightening  up  the  murky  harmonies,  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  flags,  he  loses  courage  and  succumbs. 
You  find  already  expressed  in  this  overture,  which 
seems  to  me  excessively  expanded,  the  tendency  of 
Wagner  and  his  school  to  make  no  account  of  feel- 
ing (sensation),  and  to  keep  in  mind  only  the  poetic 
and  dramatic  idea,  unconcerned  whether  the  expres- 
sion of  this  idea  compel  the  composer  to  overstep  the 
musical  conditions  or  not. 

The  overture  to  "  The  Flying  Dutchman "  is 
powerfully  instrumented,  and  the  composer  under- 
stood how  to  derive  an  extraordinary  advantage  in 
the  beginning  from  the  use  of  the  pure  Fifth.  The 
introduction  of  this  chord  produces  a  singular,  shud- 
deringly  mild  impression. 

The  great  Tannhduser  scene  (march  and  chorus) 
is  a  brilliant,  grandiose  piece,  the  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  its  key,  B-flat  major.  The  rhythm, 
which  is  never  hemmed  in  or  disturbed  in  its  course 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  other  opposed  rhythms,  has 
a  knightly,  proud,  straight-forward  character.  With- 
out seeing  the  stage  action  one  is  sure,  that  such  a 
music   accompanies   the   movements  of  bold,  strong 


men  in  complete  armor.  This  piece,  contains  a  clear- 
ly outlined,  elegant,  but  not  very  original  melody,  re- 
minding j'ou  in  form,  if  not  in  accent,  of  a  famous 
theme  in  Der  Freyschutz.  The  last  return  of  the 
vocal  passage  in  the  grand  tiitti  is  still  more  energetic 
than  at  the  beginning,  by  means  of  the  entrance  of 
the  basses,  which  play  eight  notes  in  the  bar,  while 
the  upper  voices  have  but  two  or  three.  To  be  sure 
some  rather  hard  and  exceedingly  condensed  modu- 
lations occur  in  it ;  but  the  orchestra  brings  them 
out  with  such  power  and  authority,  that  the  ear 
meets  them  unresistingly  beforehand.  On  the  whole 
the  piece  is  a  masterwork  and  instrumented,  like  all 
the  rest,  with  a  skilful  hand.  Wind  instruments  and 
voices  are  animated  with  a  mighty  breath,  and  the 
violins,  written  with  a  wonderful  lightness  in  the 
highest  passages,  send  out  over  the  whole  a  dazzling 
sea  of  sparks. 

The  Tannhduser  overture  is  in  Germany  the  most 
popular  of  Wagner's  orchestral  pieces.  Power  and 
strength  still  predominate  in  it ;  but  for  me  at  least 
the  plan  which  the  composer  has  prescribed  to  him- 
self in  it  is  productive  of  an  uncommon  weariness. 
It  begins  with  an  Andante  Maestoso,  a  sort  of  chorale 
of  fine  character,  which  returns  toward  the  end  of 
the  Allegro,  accompanied  by  an  obstinately  persistent 
violin  passage  in  the  high  register.  The  theme  of 
this  Allegro,  which  consists  of  only  two  bars,  has 
not  much  interest  in  itself.  The  developments,  for 
which  it  serves  as  a  pretext,  are,  as  in  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman,"  over-sown  with  chromatic  passages  and 
exceedingly  hard  modulations  and  harmonies.  When 
finally  the  chorale  makes  its  appearance  again,  its 
theme  advancing  slowly  with  long  steps,  then  neces- 
sarily the  accompanying  violin  passage  must  repeat 
itself  in  all  its  terrible  persistency.  In  the  Andante 
we  have  already  heard  it  twenty-four  times  ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Allegro  we  hear  it  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  times,  making  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  times  in  the  overture.  Is  not  that  possibly  too 
much  ?  Moreover  it  occurs  quite  often  again  in  the 
course  of  the  opera ;  whence  I  must  infer  that  the 
composer  ascribes  to  it  some  peculiar  significance, 
with  regard  to  the  action,  which  to  me  is  quite  enig- 
matical. 

The  fragments  from  Lohengrin  shine  by  still  more 
salient  peculiarities  than  the  preceding  works.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  more  in  them  that  is  new,  than 
in  the  Tannhduser.  The  introduction,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  an  overture,  is  an  effective  inven- 
tion of  Wagner's.  One  might  give  a  general  idea  of 
it  through  the  figure -=^r==-.  It  is  in  fact  an 
immeasurably  slow  crescendo,  which  arrives  at  the 
higliest  point  of  sonorous  power,  then  in  inverse  pro- 
gression returns  to  the  starting  point  and  loses  itself 
in  a  scarcely  perceptible  harmonious  murmur.  I 
know  not  what  relations  exist  between  this  form  of 
the  overture  and  the  dramatic  idea  of  the  opera,  but, 
independently  of  that,  as  a  symphonic  work  I  find  it 
wonderful  in  every  point  of  view.  There  is,  to  be 
snre,  no  properly  musical  movement  in  it ;  but  the 
harmonic  intertwinings  are  melodious,  enchanting, 
and  in  spite  of  the  length  of  the  crescendo  and  the 
decrescendo  the  interest  does  not  flag  for  a  moment. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  wonder-work  of  instrumen- 
tation in  the  tenderer  nuances,  as  well  as  in  the 
stronger  coloring;  and  one  remarks  at  the  close, 
while  all  the  other  parts  go  downward,  a  diatonic  as- 
cending bass,  of  which  the  idea  is  extremely  sugges- 
tive. Above  all,  this  beautiful  piece  contains  no 
sort  of  hardness.  It  is  as  lovely,  as  harmonious,  as 
it  is  great,  strong  and  sonorous.  To  me  it  is  a 
masterwork. 

The  grand  march  in  G  'major,  which  opens  the 
second  act,  has  in  Paris,  as  in  Germany,  produced  a 
genuine  excitement,  in  spite  of  the  vague  thought  in 
the  beginning  and  the  cold  indecision  of  the  episodi- 
cal piece  in  the  middle.  These  colorless  measures, 
in  which  the  composer  seems  to  grope  about  and 


seek  his  way,  are  only  a  sort  of  preparation,  to  come 
at  a  powerful,  an  irresistible  idea,  in  which  one  must 
recognize  the  proper  theme  of  the  march.  A  phrase 
of  four  bars,  twice  repeated,  each  time  a  third  higher, 
forms  the  impetuous  period,  to  which,  as  it  regards 
superb  glan,  and  force  and  brilliancy,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  comparable  in  music.  Crashing  forth  in  the 
unisono  of  the  brass  instruments,  the  strong  accents 
(c,  e,  g),  in  the  beginning  of  the  three  phrases,  are 
like  so  many  cannon  shots,  which  cause  the  hearer's 
breast  to  tremble. 

The  eflfect  would  in  my  opinion  have  been  still 
more  uncommon,  had  the  composer  avoided  tone- 
conflicts  like  those  in  the  second  phrase.  The  fourth 
inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  great  Ninth,  as  well  as 
the  suspension  of  the  Fifth  by  the  Seventh,  produce 
double  dissonances,  which  to  many  people  (me  in- 
cluded) are  intolerable.  This  march  introduces  the 
chorus  :  Fraidig  gifUhrt  ziehet  dahin,  which  one  is 
surprised  to  find  in  this  place,  so  small,  I  might  al- 
most say,  so  childlike  is  its  style.  Its  effect  upon 
the  public  of  the  Salle  Ventadour  ■nas  the  smaller,  in 
that  its  first  bars  remind  one  of  an  insignificant  piece 
in  Boieldieu's  "  Deux  Nuits  : "  La  belle  nuit,  la  belle 
fete,  which  has  passed  into  the  vaudevilles  and  is 
known  to  every  one  in  Paris. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  instrumental  intro" 
duction  to  the  last  work  of  Wagner :  Tristan  und 
Isolde.  It  is  strange  that  the  composer  had  it  per- 
formed in  the  same  concert  with  the  introduction  to 
Lohengrin ;  for  he  Jhas  'followed  the  same  plan  in 
both.  We  have  again  to  do  with  a  piece  in  slow 
tempo,  which  begins  pianissimo,  rises  to  fortissimo, 
and  again  subsides  to  its  starting  point,  without  any 
other  theme  than  a  sort  of  chromatic  moaning,  full  of 
dissonant  chords,  which  are  the  more  painfnl  to  the 
ear,  that  Jcomrnonly  long  fore-notes  take  the  place  of 
the  real  note  in  the  harmony. 

I  have  read  this  pecnliar  piece  over  and  over,  I 
have  listened  to  it  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
with  the  liveliest  wish  to  understand  it ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  the 
composer  meant  by  it. 

II.     Berlioz  defines  his  own  position. 

....  If  the  "  School  of  the  Future  "  says  : 

"  Music,  at  this  day  in  the  fulness  of  its  youth,  is 
emancipated,  free;  it  does  what  it  will. 

"  Many  old  rules  arc  no  longer  v.-vlid;  they  were 
set  up  by  inattentive  observers,  by  people  of  routine 
for  other  people  of  routine. 

"New  wants  for  mind,  heart  and  hearing  pledge 
us  to  new  experiments,  and  even  in  certain  cases  to 
the  overstepping  of  old  rules. 

"  Various  forms  have  l>ecorae  too  much  worn  out, 
to  be  any  longer  allowable. 

"  All  is  extremehf  good  and  all  is  bad,  according  to 
the  use  one  makes  of  it,  and  according  to  the  reason 
for  the  use. 

"In  its  union  with  the  drama,  or  only  with  words 
sung,  the  music  must  always  stand  in  direct  relation 
to  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  words,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  singing  person,  even  to  the  accent  and  the 
vocal  inflexions,  which  are  felt  to  be  the  most  natural 
in  the  words  as  spoken. 

"  The  operas  should  not  be  written  for  tlic  singers  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  singers  should  be  educated  for 
the  operas. 

"  Works  written  for  the  exclusive  end  of  exhibit- 
ing the  talents  of  certain  virtuosi,  are  of  a  merely 
secondary  nature  and  of  comparatively  little  v.alue. 

"  The  executants  are  only  more  or  less  intelligent 
instruments,  to  set  the  form  and  inner  sense  of  the 
works  in  the  right  light.  Their  despotism  is  at  an 
end. 

"  The  master  is  still  master ;  it  is  for  him  to  com. 
mand. 

"  Tone  and  sonority  stand  below  idea. 

"Idea  stands  below  feeling  and  passion. 
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"  Kapid  vocalises,  colorature,  trills  in  tlio  voice  part, 
a  multitude  of  rhythms,  arc  irreconcilable  with  the 
expression  of  all  earnest,  noble  and  deep  feelings. 

"  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  write  for  a  Kyrie  eleison 
(the  humblest  prayer  of  the  Catholic  Church)  runs, 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
screams  of  a  pack  of  drunkards  in  an  alehouse. 

''  Equally  absurd  is  it  to  use  one  and  the  same 
music  for  an  invocation  of  idolaters  to  Baal  and  for 
a  prayer  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  Jehovah. 

"  And  still  more  monstrous,  to  make  an  ideal  be- 
ing, the  daughter  of  the  greatest  poet,  an  angel  of 
purity  and  love,  sing  like  a  harlot :" — 

If  this  is  the  musical  code  of  the  School  of  the 
Future,  then  I  belong  to  it,  body  and  soul,  from  deep- 
est conviction  and  with  most  ardent  sympathy. 

But  then  all  the  world  belongs  to  it.  Every  one  to- 
day confesses  more  or  less  openly,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  these  principles.  Is  there  a  great  master  who 
does  not  write  what  he  will !  Who  still  believes  in 
the  infallibility  of  certain  rules,  except  some  timid 
gentlemen,  who  would  be  frightened  at  the  shadow 
of  their  own  nose,  if  they  had  one  ? 

I  go  yet  farther  :  it  has  been  so  for  a  long  while. 
Gluck  himself  belonged  in  this  sense  to  the  Future 
school,  when  he  wrote  in  his  celebrated  preface  to 
Alceste:  "  There  are  no  rules,  which  I  did  not  think 
I  ought  willingly  to  sacrifice  in  favor  of  effect." 

So  then  we  all  belong,  in  this  regard,  to  the  School 
of  the  Future.  But  if  this  School  of  the  Future 
says  to  us  : — 

"  One  must  do  the  opposite  of  what  the  rules  teach 
him. 

"  One  is  weary  of  melody  and  melodic  outlines,  of 
arias,  duos,  trios,  and  especially  of  all  pieces  in 
which  a  theme  is  regularly  developed  ;  one  is  satiated 
with  consonant  harmonies,  with  simple,  prepared, 
resolved  dissonances,  with  natural  and  artistically 
regulated  modulations. 

"  One  must  take  account  only  of  the  idea,  without 
the  least  regard  to  feeling. 

"  One  must  despise  that  impudent  baggage,  the 
ear,  and  roughly  maltreat  in  order  to  tame  it.  It  is 
not  music's  problem,  to  be  agreeable  to  it.  It  must 
accustom  itself  to  everythin,<; :  to  ascending  and  de- 
scending minor  Sevenths,  winding  in  and  out  among 
one  another  like  a  knot  of  hissing  serpents ;  to  three- 
fold dissonances  without  preparation  or  resolution  ; 
to  middle  parts,  which  are  forced  together,  without 
harmonic  or  rhythmical  agreement,  tearing  each 
other's  flesh  ;  to  modulations  that  make  one  shudder, 
that  introduce  one  key  into  one  corner  of  the  orches- 
tra, before  the  preceding  key  has  withdrawn  from  an- 
other corner. 

"  One  must  pay  no  sort  of  regard  to  the  art  of 
singing,  and  not  trouble  oneself  either  about  its  na- 
ture or  requirements. 

"One  must  limit  himself  in  an  opera  to  setting 
the  declamation  in  notes,  even  if  one  employ  the 
most  unsingable,  the  roughest  and  most  hideous  in- 
tervals. 

"  There  is  no  difference  between  a  music,  which  a 
musician  shall  read  off  quietly  from  his  desk,  and  a 
music  which  is  to  be  sung  by  heart  upon  the  stage  by 
an  artist,  who  has  to  attend  at  the  same  time  to  his 
dramatic  role  and  to  tliat  of  his  fellow  actors. 

"  One  must  not  trouble  himself  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  executing  a  piece. 

"  If  the  singers  have  as  much  difBculty  in  remem- 
bering and  making  themselves  at  home  in  their  parts, 
as  they  would  in  learning  by  heart  a  page  of  Sans- 
crit, or  in  swallowing  a  handful!  of  nut-shells — so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  They  are  paid,  that  they 
may  labor ;  they  are  slaves. 

"  The  witches  in  Macbeth  are  right :  '  Fair  is  foul, 
and  foul  is  fair : — '  " 

If  this  is  the  really  very  new  religion,  then  I  am 
very  far  from  being  one  of  its  professors.  I  never 
did  belong  to  it,  do  not  now  belong  to  it,  and  never 
shall  belong  to  it. 


I  hold  up  my  hand  and  swear  :  Non  credo. 

I  firmlj'  believe  in  the  opposite  :  Fair  is  not  foul, 
foul  is  not  fair.  Music  has  not,  to  bo  sure,  for  its  ex- 
clusive problem  to  be  agreeable  to  the  oar  ;  but  it  has  a 
thousand  times  less  for  its  problem,  to  be  disagree- 
able to  it,  to  put  it  on  the  rack,  to  murder  it. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


HtTMOK  AND  Music. — When  humor  joins  with 
rhythm  and  music,  and  appears  in  song,  its  influence 
is  irresistible  ;  its  charities  are  countless,  it  stirs  the 
feelings  to  love,  peace,  friendship,  as  scarce  any  mor- 
al agent  can.  The  songs  of  Beranger  are  hymns  of 
love  and  tenderness  ;  I  have  seen  great  whiskered 
Frenchmen  warbling  the  "  bonne  Vielle,"  "  Soldats 
au  pas,  au  pas."  with  tears  rolling  down  their  mous- 
taches. At  a  Burns  festival,  I  have  seen  Scotchmen 
singing  Burns,  while  the  drops  twinkled  on  their  fur- 
rowed cheeks  ;  while  each  rough  hand  was  flung  out 
to  grasp  its  neighbor's  ;  while  early  scenes  and  sacred 
recollections,  and  dear  and  delightful  memories  of 
the  past  came  rushing  b.ack  at  the  sound  of  the  famil- 
iar words  and  music,  .and  the  softened  heart  was  full 
of  love,  and  friendship,  and  home.  Humor  !  if  tears 
are  the  alms  of  gentle  spirits,  and  maybe  counted,  as 
sure  they  may,  among  the  sweetest  of  life's  charities. 
Of  that  kindly  .sensibility,  and  sweet,  sudden  emo- 
tion, which  exhibits  itself  at  the  eyes,  I  know  no  such 
provocative  as  humor.  It  is  an  irresistible  sympa- 
thizer ;  it  surprises  you  into  compassion  ;  you  are 
laughing  and  disarmed,  and  suddenly  forced  into 
tears.  I  once  heard  a  humorous  balladist,  a  minstrel 
with  wool  on  his  head,  and  an  ultra-Ethiopian  com- 
plexion, who  performed  a  negro  ballad,  that  I  con- 
fess moistened  these  spectacles  in  the  most  unexpect- 
ed manner.  They  have  gazed  st  dozens  of  tragedy 
queens,  dying  on  the  stage,  and  expiring  in  appropri- 
ate blank  verse,  and  I  never  wanted  to  wipe  them. 
They  have  looked  up,  with  deep  respect  be  it  said,  at 
many  scores  of  clergymen  in  pulpits,  and  without 
being  dimmed ;  and  behold,  a  vagabond  with  a 
corked  face  and  a  banjo  sings  a  little  song,  strikes  a 
wild  note  which  sets  the  whole  heart  thrilling  with 
happy  pity.  Humor!  humor  is  the  mistress  of  tears  ; 
she  knows  the  way  to  the  fons  lachrymarmn,  strikes 
in  dry  and  rugged  places  with  her  enchanting  wand, 
and  liids  the  fountain  gush  and  sparkle.  She  has  re- 
freshed myriads  more  from  her  natural  springs,  than 
ever  tragedy  has  watered  from  her  pompous  old  urn . 
— Thackeray. 


(From  the  Boston  Traveller.) 
CniMES. — Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  who  has  given  a 
chime  of  bells  to  Dr.  Ganneti's  church,  is  a  gentle- 
man who  performs  so  many  noble  and  liberal  deeds, 
that  no  one  is  surprised  on  hearing  of  an  instance  of 
his  munificence  ;  but  in  this  case  he  has  evinced  as 
much  taste  as  generosity,  and  set  an  example  that 
should  be  extensively  followed.  That  there  shouid 
be  so  few  chimes  of  bells  in  this  country  is  matter 
for  wonder;  for  as  accessories  to  religions  worship 
they  are  of  the  very  first  order,  and  men  who  seek  to 
show  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  that  worshi]) 
can  never  do  better  than  to  confer  them  upon  church- 
es. Nothing  so  attunes  the  mind  to  devotion  as  the 
chimes,  and  the  most  powerful  intellects  have  con- 
fessed their  strong  yet  sweet  inflnence  over. them. 
Nnpoleon  admitted  that  the  sound  of  the  chureli  bells 
of  Ruel,  which  came  upon  his  ear  as  he  walked  in 
the  grounds  of  Malmai,son,  at  the  evcning.hour,  had 
much  to  do  with  his  restoration  of  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  France.  Southey  says  of  the  church 
chime,  that  "  it  is  a  music  hallowed  by  .all  circum- 
st.ances,  which,  according  equally  with  social  exalta- 
tion and  with  solitary  pensiven.ess,  though  it  falls  up- 
on many  an  unheeding  ear,  never  fails  to  find  some 
hearts  whicli  it  exhilarates,  and  some  which  it  soft 
ens."  George  Herbert,  in  "  The  Church  Porch," 
admonishes  men  to 

"  Think,  when  the  bells  do  chime, 

'Tis  angels'  music  " 


itsu  ^h'ffEir. 


London. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Saturd.ay  (April 
14)  Trovalore,  with  Mile.  Titiens,  Mme.  Borghi- 
M.amo,  Ginglini  and  Aldighieri.  Wednesday,  La 
Traviata  ;  —  tlie  first  of  five  farewell  performances  of 
Mdlle  Piccolomini.  Mongini  as  Alfredo.  The  Mu- 
sical World  (April  21)  says  : 

Bossini's  Otello  was  produced  on  Thursday — the 
first  time  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  for  many  j'ears. 
The  director  having  found  a  suit.abte  tenore  robusto  in 


Signor  Mongini  led  no  doubt  'to  the  revival  of  that 
opera.  Another  motive,  however,  was  to  introduce 
Madame  Borghi-Mamo  in  Desdcmona,  a  part  in 
which  she  had  recently  won  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
dilettanti  in  Paris.  Madame  Borglii-Mamo  did  not 
disappoint  expectation, singing  magnificently  through- 
out the  opera  and  acting  with  great  cncrg/  and  feel- 
ing. The  lovely  air  in  the  last  scene,  "  Assisa  a  pife 
d'un  salice,"  given  to  absolute  perfection,  was  en- 
cored in  a  tumult  of  applause.  In  the  first  scene 
fRossini  having  written  no  cavaiina)  Madame  Bor- 
glii-Mamo  interpolated  "  O  quante  lagrime  "  from 
La  Donna  del  /.nryo — Malcolm  Gramme's  air — and 
sang  it  with  extraordinary  fluency.  This  air,  origi- 
nally written  for  a  contralto,  was  re-arranged  by  the 
composer  for  Pasta,  when  slie  first  appeared  as  Des- 
dcmona in  Paris.  To  conclude,  Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo's  success  was  triumphant  and  the  audience  en- 
thusiastic. 

Signor  Mongini's  Otello  is  admirable  from  every 
point  of  view.  He  sings  the  music  with  immense 
vigor,  and  gives  a  striking  embodiment  of  the  Moor. 
Not  to  descend  to  particulars,  we  would  select  the 
scene  with  lago,  in  which  the  duet  "Non  m  'ingan- 
no,"  occurs,  and  the  whole  of  the  last  act,  as  worthy 
very  high  pniise.  The  quick  movement  of  the  duet, 
as  matter  of  course,  was  encored.  Signor  Mongini 
giving  it  with  an  energy  that  nothing  could  resist. 

Signor  Everardi  sang  the  music  of  lago  Tike  a 
thorough  artist,  .and  has  added  to  his  reputation  by 
this  second  essay.  His  ease  and  fiicility  permit  him 
to  execute  the  florid  passages  without  effort.  His 
acting,  if  not  subtle,  like  Roneoni's,  was  manly  and 
straightforward.  The  encore  awarded  to  the  duet  in 
the  second  act  owed  much  of  the  honor  to  Signor 
Everardi. 

Signor  Vialetti  was  an  excellent  Elmiro,  and  Sig- 
nor Belart  most  effective,  as  far  as  singing  went,  in 
Rodrigo. 

The  band  and  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Benedict,  were  highly  efficient  throughout  the  opera. 

RoTAi,  Italian  Opera. — The  first  appearance 
of  Mad.  Czillag,  in  Fidelia,  on  Thursday,  if  it  did 
not  attr.ict  a  large  assemblage  of  "  fashion.ables," 
brought  together  all  the  real  lovers  of  music  in  Lon- 
don, anxious  not  only  to  welcome  a  new  Leonora — 
so  diflScult  to  find  at  all  times — but  to  hear  Beetho- 
ven's wondrous  music  executed  by  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  band  and  chorus,  under  Mr.  Costa's  direction. 
The  great  reputation  of  Mad.  Czillag  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre  of  Vienna  was  not  unknown  in  England. 

Mad.  Czillag's  dramatic  singing  belongs  to  the 
grandest  school.  Her  voice  is  of  great  power  and 
compass,  metallic  and  resonant,  and  of  that  peculiar 
Teutonic  quality  so  effective  in  the  utterance  of 
strong  emotions.  It  is  a  magnificent  rather  than  a 
beautiful  organ,  and  consequently  well  fitted  for  the 
music  of  Leonora.  On  certain  notes  Mad.  Czillag 
has  more  power  tlian  any  singer  we  remember  except 
Malibran  ;  and  in  some  other  respects  indeed  resem- 
bles that  extraordinary  artist,  however  wide  apart 
their  general  capabilities. ,  As  a  singer.  Mad.  Czillag, 
like  most  Germans,  is  more  attentive  to  outline  than 
detail,  and  produces  her  effects  by  bold  strokes  rather 
than  fine  touches  of  art.  Where  passion  invokes 
phvsical  force  to  its  aid  she  is  invariably  triumphant. 
In  tender  passages,  too,  Mad.  Czillag  hardly  appears 
to  less  advantage.  In  what  may  be  called  "  abstract 
singing,"  she  is  less  successful.  Her  voice  does  not 
appear  to  possess  remarkable  flexibility — scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  school  to  which  she 
belongs.  As  an  actress.  Mad.  Czillag  is  perhaps 
even  more  finished  than  as  a  singer.  She  has  stud- 
ied her  art  dcepiv,  and  possesses  all  the  intelligence 
to  enable  her  to  .attain  the  highest  results.  Her  ener- 
gy iind  fire  are  irresistible,  her  instincts  always  cor- 
rect, and  her  expression  admirably  true. 

The  audience,  unusually  cold  at  first,  gradually  re- 
cognized the  presence  of  'a  great  artist,  and  after  the 
quartet  (canon)  in  the  first  scene— which,  by  the 
way,  strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time,  passed  witliout 
a  hand— appl.auded  all  her  efforts,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion recalled  her  twice  with  enthusiasm. 

The  cast,  in  the  other  parts,  comprised  Sllle.  Cor- 
bari  in  Marcellina  ;  Signor  Neri-Baraldi  in  Flores- 
tan;  Riixnor  TagliaficorPizarro  ;  M.  Zelger,  Rocco  ; 
and  Signor  Luchasi,  Jacqnino.  The  weak  point 
was  the  tenor.  jMlle.  Corbari,  who  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance for  several  years,  sang  the  music  of  Marcel- 
lina with  the  utmost  expression  as  well  as  artistic 
correctness.  This  clever  lady's  return  to  her  old 
post  will  cause  general  satisfirction  among  the  patrons 
of  the  Roval  Italian  Opera. 

The  band  and  chorus  were  splendid  throughout, 
and  the  grand  final  hvmn.  as  it  is  called,  was  never 
given  with  more  powerful  effect.  The  opera  was 
preceded  by  the  overture  to  Indelio.  in  E  (taken  at 
an  unprecedcntedly  rapid  pace),  and  between  the  acts 
the  grand  Leonora  overture  (in  C)  was  played  mag- 
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nigcently,  created  a  perfect  Juror,  and  was  encored 
with  acclamations. 

Fidelia  will  be  repeated  to-night  and  on  Thursday, 
and  on  Tuesday  Madame  Grisi  makes  her  first  ap- 
pearance, with  Signor  Mario,  in  La  Favorila. 

New  PHiLHAnmoNic. — The  third  concert  took 
place  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  presence  of  an  au- 
dience that  filled  St.  James's  Hall  in  every  part. 
The  following  was  the  programme  : 

Part  I. — Overture  (Coriolan),  Beethoveu.  Recit  ed  aria, 
"  Che  faro  "  tOrfeo),  Gluck.  Aria,  "  Dalla  sua  pace  "  (Con  Gi- 
ovanni), Mozart.  Symphony,  "  The  power  of  sound,"  Spohr. 
Chorus,  (Enryanthe),  Weber.  Duo,  "  Ciel !  che  vegg'io  " 
(Lucrezia  Borgia),  Donizetti.  Overture,  (Midsummer  Night's 
Dream),  Mendelssohn. 

Part  II. — Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  E  flat., 
Beethoven.  Aria,  "  Ecco  ridente"  (II  Barbiere),  Rossini. 
Aria,  "  II  mio  ben"  (Nina),  Paisiello.  Overture  (Ruy  Bias) 
Mendelssohn. 

Conductor — Dr.  Wylde. 

In  Beethoven's  Concerto  Mr.  John  F.  Barnett 
made  his  first  appearance  for  two  years.  During  his 
absence,  we  are  informed,  he  has  been  travelling 
through  Germany,  giving  (concerts  occasionally,  and 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  his  playing  on  Monday 
evening,  studying  and  practising  with  ze.al  and  deter- 
mination. Mr.  Barnett  has  made  great  progress, 
particularly  in  his  execution,  which,  when  we  last 
heard  him,  was  by  no  means  finished. 

Florence. — There  was  recently  a  great  success 
at  the  Pergola,  an  opera  new  at  Florence,  though 
known  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  by  Peri,  of  Reggio, 
"  "Vittore  Pisani."  The  plot  is  taken  from  a  story 
of  the  great  days  of  Venice,  and  the  scenery,  chiefly 
of  that  city,  was  really  wonderful.  The  music, 
though  rather  florid,  is  still  not  "  Verdiesque,"  and 
was  very  well  sung  by  a  French  prima  donna,  La- 
borde,  and  Alfonsi  and  Cettini. 

Belgium. — The  Minister  of  the  interior  of  Bel- 
gium, in  a  report  to  the  King,  proposes  that,  in  order 
to  encourage  native  musical  composers  and  dramatic 
authors,  certain  suras  shall  be  awarded  to  every  orig- 
inal musical  or  literary  work  of  merit  represented  at 
any  theatres  in  the  country,  and  that  the  awards  for 
pieces  in  the  French  language  shall  be  higher  than 
for  those  in  the  Flemish,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
having  to  struggle  against  the  competition  of  pieces 
by  popular  authors  borrowed  from  France.  The 
King  has  decreed  that  the  proposition  of  the  minister 
shall  be  acted  on,  and  the  sums  to  be  accorded  have 
been  fixed  as  follows  : — 200f  for  an  opera  in  four  or 
five  acts ;  150f  for  one  in  three  ;  and  7.5f  for  one  in 
one  or  two  acts,  if  brought  out  at  Brussels;  and 
140f.,  lOOf.,  and  .'50f,  respectively  in  otlier  towns; 
lOOf ,  75f ,  and  40f ,  for  a  comedy  in  French,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  acts  represented  at  Brussels  ; 
and  70f ,  50f ,  and  2.'5f.,  in  other  towns.  For  dra- 
matic works  in  Flemish,  200f,  1.50f ,  and  75f.,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  acts,  at  Bi-ussels,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  and  Bruges  ;  and  150f ,  lOOf,  and  50f,  in 
other  places.  The  minister  has  further  decided  that 
if  an  opera  or  piece  produced  in  one  town  .shall  sub- 
sequently be  plaj'ed  in  another,  it  shall  receive  half 
the  aforesaid  sums  for  each  new  representation  ;  also 
that  the  music  of  ballets  shall  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  dramatic  pieces.  Finally,  to  obtain  these 
sums  the  works  must  be  completely  orlgmal,  accept- 
ed by  a  committee  regularly  constituted,  and  be  per- 
formed at  least  three  times  consecutively. 

Jfotgljfs  lauritHl  of  Piisk. 
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Music  in  this  Nusibek.  —  Cantata  of  the  May  Qiieen,  by 
Sterndale  Bennett,  continued. 


Halevy's  "Jewess." 

We  had  the  pleasure  in  New  York  last  week 
of  listening  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  our  life,  to 
Haldvy's  very  famous  and  best  opera,  La  Juive. 
The  performance,  mise  en  scene  and  all,  under 
the  management  of  Maeetzek,  with  An- 
SCHUETZ  for  conductor,  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
was  for  the  most  part  excellent.  It  was  in  some 
sense  a  new  experience.  We  had  not  heard  an 
opera  with  which  we  could  exactly  class  it.  If 
not  a  work  of  genius  in  a  very  high  sense,  if  not 
a  work  to  live  forever  in  one's  feeling  and  imagi- 
nation like  Don  Juan,  Fidelia,  Tell,  or  the  Frey- 
scliulz ;  if  not  as  gushingly  melodious  as  Bellini, 


or  as  elaborately  strange  as  Meyerbeer,  it  is  at 
least  something  quite  complete  and  genuine  in  its 
way,  refreshingly  free  from  sentimental  sweet- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ear-storming, 
over-frequent  emphasis  and  climax  of  the  Verdi 
school.  It  impressed  us  as  a  thoroughly  dramatic 
opera ;  one  in  which  the  music  well  fulfils  its  of- 
fice of  illustrating  the  progress  of  an  uncommonly 
well  constructed  tragic  plot.  Though  it  does  not 
abound  in  striking  or  ear-haunting  melodies,  yet 
all  its  phrasing  is  melodic  as  well  as  declamatory, 
and  there  is  a  pleasing  flow  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  the  harmonic  blending  and  intertwining 
of  the  various  voice-parts  and  instruments.  The 
thing  is  consistently  and  beautifully  woven.  It 
is  at  once  a  musical  and  a  dramatic  whole.  And 
we  must  say  we  listened  to  it  with  much  pleasure. 
We  enjoyed  it  more  than  we  do  most  of  the  in- 
genious immensities  of  Meyerbeer,  or  than  we  do 
any  of  the  startling  attempts  of  Verdi ;  and  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  we  have  even  found  it 
refreshing  for  a  change  after  the  "  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out "  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini. 

"  The  Jewess  "  is  a  grand  spectacle  opera,  laid 
out  on  the  broadest  canvass,  a  five-act  affair  ;  in- 
strumented with  all  the  sonorous  fullness  and 
elaborateness  of  treatment,  only  without  the 
brassiness  and  theextravagance,  of  themost  mod- 
ern instrumentation.  It  reproduces  on  the  stage 
the  Romish  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Council  tf 
Constance,  beginning  with  a  great  procession 
(the  music  of  the  march  is  very  striking)  and 
ending  with  the  vast  parade  of  a  martyr's  execu- 
tion. French  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  appealing 
to  that  love  of  the  terrible,  which  in  works  of  fic- 
tion delights  the  vulgar  now  as  gladiator  shows 
did  the  Roman  populace  of  old.  All  this  is  little 
to  our  taste,  and  in  itself  wearisome.  Indeed  the 
great  length  of  the  opera,  its  dazzling  shows,  in- 
volving lengthy  intermissions,  was  fatiguing  to  the 
last  degree.  Yet  there  was  enough  of  interest 
in  the  music  as  such,  enough  of  richness  and  fe- 
licity of  treatment,  enough  of  lyrical  truth  and 
fitness  throughout,  to  mingle  a  rare  amount  of 
enjoyment  with  the  aching  of  fatigued  limbs 
and  senses.  Such  a  work  comes  naturally  into 
comparison  with  "  William  Tell,"  with  "  Masani- 
ello,"  with  the  broad  and  crowded  canvasses  of 
Meyerbeer.  We  must  say,  that  any  one  of  the 
latter,  at  all  events  the  Huguenots  and  Prophe'te, 
overcame  us  with  more  drowsiness.  Halevy's 
work  is  not  so  desperately  heavy.  It  may  have 
in  it  less  thought,  less  invention,  less  of  concen- 
trated brain-work,  and  may  be  the  product  of  a 
brain  less  large  and  fertile  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
conceived  in  a  happier  vein,  and  answering  its 
purpose  quite  as  well  or  better.  As  for  compar- 
ing it  with  "  Tell,"  or  even  with  "  Masaniello,"  in 
respect  of  real  musical  creative  genius,  we  shall 
not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity.  But  it  does 
strike  us  as  one  of  the  best  operas  which  have 
been  added  to  our  repertoire  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  for  a  long  time.  It  has  the  advantage,  too, 
of  an  uncommonly  good  libretto,  —  one  of  Scribe's 
best.  Musically,  we  doubt  if  it  can  become  pop- 
ular here ;  the  spectacle,  and  the  occasional 
scope  it  gives  for  the  loud,  muscular  kind  of  sing- 
ing, or  musical  declamation,  are  the  chief  popular 
elements  in  it.  Some  of  its  choral  as  well  as  in- 
strumental effects  remind  one  much  of  Verdi ; 
yet  it  was  written  fifteen  years  before  any  of  that 
author's  well  known  worksl 

As  to  the  performance,  which  wc   have  is  id 


was  mainly  good,  one  could  not  but  remark  the 
curious  circumstance  of  a  French  opera,  sung  in 
the  Italian  language,  by  singers  all  of  whom 
were  German,  and  before  an  audience  mostly  of 
Americans  and  Jews  Mme.  Fabbri  (who  is 
German,  and  the  wife  of  a  gentlemanly  and  mu- 
sician-like German,  Herr  Mulder)  really  sur- 
prised us  by  the  power  and  truth  and  beauty  of 
her  singing  and  her  acting  in  the  part  of  Rachel, 
the  Jewess.  To  be  sure,  the  part  does  not  give 
her  enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  mere  singing  to 
enable  one  to  measure  her  ability  as  a  cantatrice. 
Scarcely  any  florid  passage  work,  and  not  much 
extended  melody  tails  to  her  share.  The  role  is 
altogether  dramatic,  mostly  declamatory ;  but 
there  are  fine  concerted  pieces  in  which  none 
but  a  true  vocal  artist  could  have  borne  her  part 
as  effectively  as  she  did.  Her  voice  is  one  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  quality ;  exceedingly 
powerful,  especially  in  the  highest  tones,  where 
it  always  told  with  perfect  certainty  and  truth  of 
intonation,  and  with  thrilling  pathos.  The  sound 
was  pure  and  musical  as  well  as  loud ;  it  was 
soul-ful  and  refined.  A  true  artistic  feeling  and 
intelligence  pervaded  all;  it  was  not  a  mere 
muscular  energy  either  of  song  or  action. 
Her's  is  just  the  splendid  organ,  just  the  artistic 
feeling,  that  should  have  been  employed  in  the 
high  and  difficult  soprano  solos  in  that  perfor- 
mance of  the  Choral  Symphony. 

The  central  and  important  role  in  "  The  Jew- 
ess," is  Lazarus,the  old  Jew  father,  in  which  Sti- 
GELLi  did  his  best.  We  have  seen  and  heard 
him  in  no  part  for  which  he  was  so  admirably  fit- 
ted. His  usual  crouching  attitude  and  awkward- 
ness of  movement  only  helped  out  the  imperson- 
ation. His  voice  seemed  in  its  best  condition, 
and  in  his  masterly  use  of  it  conveyed  all  the 
fire,  the  tenderness,  the  sweetness  of  a  music 
which  seemed  made  for  just  such  a  tenor.  The 
part  was  originally  written  for  Duprez. 

Mme.  Berkel,  as  the  princess  Eudoxia,  had 
more  of  florid  and  bravura  work  to  do.  The 
feeling  was  right,  but  the  power  wan'ing  ;  much 
was  done  finely,  but  such  was  laudable  effort 
only :  what  a  relief  and  joy  to  the  ear  was  the 
clear  high  note  of  Fabbri  ringing  in  as  its  turn 
came  !  Herr  Weiistlich,  for  the  Cardinal,  had 
a  heavy  basso,  of  rather  coarse  quality,  which  he 
did  not  use  with  any  great  skill.  Herr  Quint 
did  much,  for  one  of  his  limited  vocal  endow- 
ments, and  some  things  over-much.  Herr  Muel- 
ler was  as  portly  and  as  dignified  and  faithful  to 
his  task  as  ever.  There  was  immense  enthusi- 
asm, with  shouting,  clapping,  callings  out  and 
bouquets  on  the  part  of  the  audience — particu- 
larly whenever  any  singer  was  delivered  of  an 
uncommonly  loud  note.  Indeed  the  lobby  crowd 
appeared  to  watch  the  whole  thing  like  a  vocal 
prize  fight. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

EicnAED  Wagner,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  has 
been  stirring  up  more  controversy  about  his  composi- 
tions and  his  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  principles,  by 
the  four  concerts  which  he  has  been  giving  in  the 
great  critical  world  of  Paris.  He  does  not  like  to 
be  held  accountable  for  the  invention  of  the  term 
"  Music  of  the  Future,"  and  has  written  rather  a 
pungent  letter  about  it  to  Hector  Berlioz,  in  an- 
swer to  some  criticisms  of  his,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal des  Debats,  after  the  first  concert.  We  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  our  readers 
to  peruse  those  documents,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
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in  an  English  dress.  Accordingly  wo  translate  and 
present  to-day  the  principal  portions  of  the  article  by 
Berlioz,  and  shall  give  Wagner's  letter  in  our  next. 

A  series  of  pianoforte  matinees,  in  private  parlors, 
by  Otto  Dresel,  has  occupied  the  last  four  Satur- 
day afternoons  of  a  select  subscription  audience  in  a 
most  delightful  manner.  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  Con- 
certos of  Mendelssolin,  (arranged  for  four  hands, 
with  Mr.  Leonhardt),  choice  worlds  of  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Schubert,  &c.,  and  songs  of  Franz,  sung 
by  Mr.  KreisSjMANN,  composed  the  programmes. 
Such  poetry  of  music,  so  interpreted,  and  in  such 
company,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  liear. 

"VVe  Icarn  that  Miss  S.  Lorraine  Eavmond,  who 
will  bo  by  many  pleasantly  remembered  as  the  fine 
contralto  singer  at  Dr.  Gannet's  church,  took  pas- 
sage, (accompanied  bj'  an  elder  sister,)  on  Saturday 
last  by  the  Vanderbilt,  from  New  York  to  Southamp- 
ton, on  her  way  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Garcia, 
previous  to  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoepel  (Matilda  Heron)  sailed 
last  week  for  Europe,  to  be  absent  four  or  five  months. 
Mr.  Stoepel,  we  understand,  designs  bringing  out 
his  symnhony  of  "  Hiawatha"  in  London,  at  a  con- 
cert to  b;  given  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety, and  to  do  it  also  in  the  provinces,  Mrs.  Stoepel 
doing  the  reading  part.  From  England  he  will  go 
to  France,  thence  to  Germany,  and  then  back  to  New 
York  in  time  to  resume  the  musical  directorship  at 
Wallack's  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  season. 

When  Italy  is  Free. — The  foreign  correspond- 
ence of  the  Boston  Transcript  contains  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  : 

At  the  close  of  a  late  soine  musicale,  given  at  the 
Tuileries,  his  Majesty,  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  artists,  asked  Tamberlik  when  he  intended  to  re- 
visit Italy.  "  Alas,  your  Majesty,  I  fear  not  for 
some  time — not  until  the  Italian  question  is  settled." 
"  Then  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait,"  was  the  Na- 
poleonic reply  "  But  tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  in 
what  condition  have  you  found  the  opera  in  Milan  V 
"ExceUtnt,  as  far  as  enthusiasm  is  concerned,  exe- 
crable with  regard  to  talent,"  said  Tamberlik. 
"  When  Italy  is  free,  her  talents  will  illumine  the 
world,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  with  unusual  energy, 
which  called  forth  applause  from  the  delighted  artists. 

Mason  and  Thomas  give  the  last  of  their  Classi- 
cal Soirees  in  New  York,  at  Chickering's  saloon,  this 
evening.  Bergmann",  Mosenthal  and  Matska 
are  the  other  members  of  the  string  quartet.  The 
programme  contains  a  Quintet  by  Haydn  ;  Sonata, 
in  F  minor,  op.  57,  by  Beethoven  ;  Reverie et  Caprice, 
by  Berlioz  ;  and  a  posthumous   Quartet,  in  A  minor, 

op.   132,  by  Beethoven The  Philadelphians  are 

getting  up  a  complimentary  concert  to  Mr.  Carl 
Sentz,  the  leader  of  their  Germania  orchestra,  who  is 

about  to  visit  Europe Mme.  Gazzaniga  was,  by 

last  accounts,  giving  concerts  in  Richmond  and  in 
Petersburg,  Va.  Sig.  Tamaro  (tenor,)  and  Mr. 
Sanderson,  an  American  pianist,  accompany  her. 
Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Warren,  the  lively,  public- 
spirited  and  popular  organist  and  teacher  in  Albany, 
is  about  to  remove  to  Brooklyn,  having  been  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  music  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  with  a  large  salary  and  liberal  appoint- 
ments. His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt ;  for  he  was  a 
stirrer  up  of  musical  enthusiasm  in  others. 


usitEl  Correspnhnn. 


New  York,  Mat  8. — The  competition  between 
the  rival  opera  companies  has  been  satisfactory  to  the 
opera  going  public  if  to  no  one  else,  for  it  has  neces- 
sitated the  production  of  new  operas  at  both  houses. 
At  the  Winter  Gai-den  La  Juive  has  proved  an  artis- 
tic ratlier  tlian  an  operatic  success.  It  has  been 
played  only  four  times,  and  has  brought  laurels  for 
Fabbri  and  Stigelli.  The  other  singers  were 
second  and  third  rate.  Weinlioit,  tho  basso,  ivas 
enough  to  give  one  the  tooth-ache,  and  Quinto  tried 
hard  to  be  agreeable,  but  was  only  partially  success- 
ful. The  opera  was  splendidly  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  certainly  deserved  a  greater  success.  It  will  be 
succeeded  by  Verdi's  Nabiico,  in  wliich  Fabbri  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  effective. 

At  tho  Academy  of  Music,  Strakosch  has  produced 


Mosh  in  Egiilo,  and  certainly  Rossini's  great  opera  is 
brought  out  in  a  very  creditable  stylo.  It  contains 
few  long  solos  and  no  show  pieces  for  the  voice,  but 
is  replete  with  noble  choruses.  The  edition  published 
for,  and  used  by  the  Boston  Ilandol  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, is  entirely  different  from  tlie  work  as  placed  on 
the  st.age.  Tho  opening  chorus  of  the  Boston  edi- 
tion only  occurs  in  the  second  act  of  tlie  opera,  and 
the  music  is  otherwise  so  transplanted  and  misplaced 
as  to  render  this.  Boston  copy  a  nuisance  rather  than 
an  assistance  at  tho  operatic  performance. 

Miss  Patti  was  tho  prima  donna,  and  while  the 
music  of  her  role  presents  little  opportunity  for  vocal 
display,  especially  of  the  kind  for  which  she  is  noted, 
there  was  yet  enough  chance  to  do  herself  credit. 
In  the  great  air  of  the  fourth  act  she  was  admirable, 
and  her  voice  in  concerted  pieces  was  heard  above 
the  others,  clear  and  distinct.  This  shows  that  little 
Patti's  voice  is  gaining  in  power. 

She  looked  charmingly  on  the  stage,  as  Anaide. 
Her  costume  was  quaint  and  curious.  Around  her 
head  was  a  huge  white  turban,  through  the  folds  of 
which  strayed  her  coal  black  curls.  At  first  sight 
this  huge  head-dress  appeared  cumbersome  and 
awkward,  but  after  the  eye  was  accustomed  to  it,  the 
effect  was  as  graceful  as  it  was  singular.  This  little 
Patti  is  a  wonderful  singer,  and  is  going  to  make  a 
great  artist. 

Brignoli  sang  only  so — so,  and  Ferri  was  rather 
poor  than  otherwise.  SnsiNi  made  a  magnificent 
Moses,  and  sang  just  as  superbly.  He  is  a  real  treae- 
uro  for  an  opera  company.  About  three  weeks  ago 
he  came  within  an  inch  of  leaving  the  Academy,  and 
joining  the  Maretzek  forces  at  the  Winter  Garden. 

At  both  houses  the  opera  season  will  close  in  about 
two  weeks.  It  is  already  too  warm  to  attend,  and 
close  plush  velvet  seats  ai-e  mere  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. 

Patti  will  give  a  concert  at  Brooklyn  during  the 
week.  The  talk  .about  her  going  to  Europe  is  hushed 
up. 

Bea0CARde  and  Albertini  left  for  Europe  last 
Saturday,  after  an  unappreciated  visit  to  this  country. 
They  were  both  really  admirable  artists. 

Trovator. 

St.  LotJis,  Mat  4. — Decidedly  the  most  success- 
ful concert  ever  held  in  this  city,  was  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  at  the  Library  Hall,  by  the  choir  of 
Trinity  Church,  assisted  by  the  best  amateur  talent 
which  our  city  affords.  The  object  was  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  their  new  church, 
now  in  process  of  erection.  When  I  say,  that  a  week 
before  the  performance,  more  than  two  thousand  tick- 
ets had  been  sold,  at  one  dollar  each,  .and  that  on  t'le 
evening  our  immense  hall  was  literally  packed  full, 
many  going  aw.ay  unable  to  obtain  even  a  standing 
place,  you  m.ay  form  some  idea  of  the  interest  felt  in 
the  performance.  The  programme  was  excellent, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  rendered  admirably. 

1.  Overture. — Zampa Full  Orchestra 

2.  Ba.ss  Solo. — "II  Flauto  Magico," Mr.  E.  C.  Catherwoocl 

3.  Trio. — Ave  Maria,  {B.  Owen)..MifS  Andirson,  Mrs.Barntt; 

and  Mr.  Keller. 

4.  Soprano  Solo. — "  Qui  La  Voce,"  Puritani. Miss  Annie  Dean 

5.  Violin  Solo — Airs  from  *' Lombardi  ".  ..Mr.  J.  Ander.?on, 

(pupil  of  Mr.  A.  Waldauer.) 

6.  Alto  Solo. — "  0  Salutaris,"  Cherubini Mrs.  Barnctfc 

(with  Quintxjt  Accompmim 'nt.) 

7.  Sextet. — from  "  Lucia,"  (with  Orchestral  AccOmra^iinent  J 

Mi.'^s  Anderson,  Miss  Cutter,  Messrs.  Crowell,  Erskine, 
Brake  and  Catherwood. 

8.  Overture. — Masaniello Full  Orchestra 

9.  Duet. — For   Voice  and  Flute;    Aria,    from    "  Preciosa." 

Miss  Dean  and  Mr.  Dabney  Carr,  / 

10.  Soprano  Solo,  '•  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime,". .  .Miss  Anderson 

11.  Quartet. — Itigoletto,  "Bella  Figlia," Miss  Dean,  Mrs. 

Baructl;,  Messrs.  Crowell  and  Catherwood. 

12.  Grand  Duo. — Flute  and  Piano,  Boehm.  .Messrs.  Carr  and 

Balmer. 

13.  Baritone  Solo. — "  As  I  view  now  these  scenes," 

Sonnambula Mr.  Drake 

14.  Grand  Scena. — from  Trovatore,  "  Miserere,".  .TTith Organ 

and  full  Orchestral  Accompaniment. 


Mr.  A.  Waldauer,  the  accomplished  conductor 
of  the  orclicstra  at  the  St.  Louis  Theatre, — one 
of  the  finest  musicians  in  tlie  country,  not  only  lead- 
ing his  forces,  but  composing  and  arranging  all  of  bis 
music, — with  most  of  the  members  of  his  orchestra 
and  otlier  non-professional  performers,  made  an  ex- 
cellent orchestra,  and  played  the  overtures  to  Masan- 
iello and  Zampa  in  a  creditable  style.  Considering 
the  limited  number  of  rehearsals,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  performers  never  played  in  an  orchestra 
before,  the  rendering  was  admirable,  and  merited  tho 
hearty  applause  and  encore  wliieh  they  elicited. 

We  would  suggest  to  them  the  propriety  of  meet- 
ing again  and  studying  something  finer  and  more 
calculated  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them.  Our  city 
is  entirelj'  destitute  of  any  musical  society,  orchestra, 
quintet,  or  in  fact  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but,  as  has 
been  proved,  not  from  lack  of  the  necessary  talent. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Catherwood,  who  made  the  first  bow  in 
a  "  Basso  Profondo  "  solo,  from  the  "  Magic  Flute," 
has  the  most  wonderful  voice  I  have  ever  heard,  and, 
if  he  would  study  and  practice,  would  make  his 
mark.  His  lowest  note,  which  I  have  heard  him 
sound  frequently,  is  B-flat — "  clear  down."  His 
organ  is  very  powerful,  clear  and  resonant — and  for 
volume  of  tone  and  depth  of  compass  can  hardly  be 
excelled,  oven  by  the  great  Formes  himself  Mr.  C. 
has  been  contemplating  a  trip  to  Europe  to  study ; 
but  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  his  well  conceived  in- 
tention will  ever  be  carried  out.  It  is  a  pity  that  one 
with  such  natural  advantages  should  hide  his  light 
under  a  half  bushel. 

The  various  solos,  by  Miss  Dean,  Miss  Ander- 
son and  Mrs.  Barnett,  were  very  finely  given,  as- 
tonishing as  well  as  delighting  many  of  their  listeners 
who  were  not  aware  what  amateur  talent  wo  had. 

Miss  Dean  has  fine  execution  and  a  very  clear 
voice,  much  more  powerful  than  th.'tt  of  Miss  Ander- 
son, whose  organ,  though  sweeter  and  better  adapted 
for  a  parlor,  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  in  a 
larger  room. 

Of  course,  as  amateurs  in  their  first  appearance, 
they  were  thoroughly  frightened  and  in  their  first 
piece  hardly  did  themselves  justice  ;  but  on  a  ro-ap- 
pearance,  having  recovered  from  their  nervousness, 
they  gave  ample  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Dabnet  Carr  certainly  excels  on  the  flute, 
which  instrument  he  has  practised  for  years,  until  ho 
has  attained  remarkable  proficiency,  blowing  a  clear 
tone,  in  wliich  no  respirations  are  heard.  We  deem 
him  fully  the  equal  of  Kyle  or  Eben  of  New  York. 
We  would  remark  that  Mr.  Balmer  introduced  a 
shake  and  a  half  too  much  in  a  fortissimo  passage  in 
his  accompaniment,  which  somewhat  marred  the 
beauty  of  that  charming  passage.  Where  all  was 
good  it  is  perhaps  invidious  to  notice  a  few,  where  we 
have  not  space  for  all ;  but  those  named  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  and  received  showers  of 
bouquets,  which  were  not  "  bought  for  the  occasion." 
The  sextet  from  Lucia,  with  the  quartet  from  Bicjo- 
letto,  did  not  go  well — timidity  changing  tlie  key  in 
some  instances — which  only  tho  loudest  blast  from 
flutes  and  clarinets  could  restore.  The  performers 
have  great  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
success,  and  if,  as  we  have  heard  intimated,  the  con- 
cert is  repeated,  the  same  ovation  will  probably  await 
them.  Presto. 


ma\  Inklligcnce. 


Worcester,  Mass. — There  is  a  rich  feast  of  clas- 
sical music  in  store  on  Friday  evening.  Mr.  B.  D. 
Allen  offers  the  public  a  rare  opportunity  of  hearing 
music  from  the  greatest  composers.  Selecting  our 
best  resident  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  he  has 
for  the  past  few  months  been  earnestly  working  for 
this  occasion  ;  rehearsing  tlie  forty-second  psalm — 
"  .4s  the  Hart  pants,"  by  Mendelssohn,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniments.  Its  solos  will  be  given  by  our 
best  singers,  and  the  orchestra  is  a  good  ono.    In  the 
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programme  will  be  found  trios  by  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  to  be  rendered  by  our  excellent  "  Beethoven 
Trio  Club,"  with  other  selections.  The  proceeds 
are  to  be  added  to  the  "  High  School  Piano  Fund." 
— Palladium,  9th. 

The  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
on  their  return  from  their  Southern  tour,  filled  Brin- 
ley  Hall  with  an  appreciative  audience — such  a  one 
as  the  Club  will  in  future  command  whenever  they 
will  honor  our  city  with  a  visit.  The  programme 
was  good — for  a  popular  one,  and  its  best  features  so 
well  worthy  of  remark,  as  to  compensate  for  the 
solos,  variations,  &c.,  which  although  not  to  onr 
taste,  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  majority 
of  the  audience.  The  Tell  overture,  always  good, 
was  played  with  telling  brilliancy  and  power.  The 
Andante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony,  (repeated  by  re- 
quest,) was  even  better  performed  than  at  the  pre- 
vious concert.  Familiar  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
hear  it  too  often.  It  was  received — how  gladly  we 
write  it!  with  silence  that  seemed  almost  breathless. 
It  is  said  that  Beethoven  is  not  appreciated  by  "  the 
many."  True  :  but  "  the  few  "  is  getting  to  be  a 
larger  circle  than  it  has  been  ;  and  when  we  see  hund- 
reds hanging  upon  each  note  of  the  great  master's 
music,  we  take  heart  for  the  future,  and  wish  good 
and  great  music  were  oftener  to  be  heard.  The 
adagio  from  the  2d  Quintet  of  Mendelssohn  was  new 
to  us,  but  for  a  first  hearing  we  found  it  rich  in  musi- 
cal thought  and  expression.  The  crescendo  passage 
was  exceedingly  fine,  and  that  delicate  pianissimo 
ending  of  the  quintet  so  softly  shaded  that  in  truth 
we  might  say  of  the  last  note  that 

''  Nothing  breathed  'twixt  it  and  silence." 
Mrs.  Long  sang  an  air  from  /  Lomhardi — better  than 
some  of  the  best  prima  donnas  have  sung  it,  a  couple 
of  English  ballads,  and  best  of  all,  Cherubini's  Ave 
Maria.  The  greater  the  music  the  better  we  like  the 
singer — equal  to  the  highest  in  her  art  as  she  almost 
invariably  is. 

We  would  say  a  good  word  for  our  "  National 
Band."  There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  need 
of  a  band  in  a  city  as  large  as  Worcester,  but  we 
would  pronounce  this,  since  its  recent  organization,  a 
musical  association  of  unusual  merit.  We  have  little 
liking  for  "  brass  flnusie,"  but  the  fashion,  we  trust, 
will  change  like  all  fashions,  and  the  good  old  days 
of  a  mingling  of  reed  with  brass  instruments  return. 
Of  the  orchestra  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak.  Number- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  members  of  acknowledged  mus- 
ical taste  and  skill,  with  the  patronage  it  merits  it 
might  soon  become  an  honor  to  Worcester. — Ibid. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  work  on  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  is  advancing  rapidly.  The  walls 
at  both  ends,  and  the  rear  walls,  are  up  to  the  third 
story,  and  the  front  wall  is  up  to  the  second  story. 
The  front  is  to  be  constructed  with  the  best  kind  of 
pressed  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  the  work 
throughout  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
December  next. — Musical  World. 

The  Philadelphia  Handel  and  Hatdn  Soci- 
ety.— The  annual  re-union  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son's performances  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  May  1.  The  Evening  Bulletin  appends  to 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  the  following  remarks  : 

The  true  mission  of  such  associations  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  that  of  christianizing  the  hea- 
then. It  is  their  fortunate  privilege  to  socialize,  hu- 
manize and  gcnialize  the  masses  at  large  ;  to  oppose 
the  influences  of  a  sootliing  art  to  the  grosser  pas- 
sions and  vicious  tendencies  of  depraved  nature. 
Moreover,  the  gradual  improvement  of  such  a  soci- 
ety's pcrformiinces  affords  to  the  people  at  large  con- 
stant opportunities  of  hearing  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  executed  with  a  proper  development  of  the 
nice  points,  intellectual  subtleties,  .and  refining  ten- 
dencies of  these.  Out  of  this  grows  a  pure  taste, 
slowly  but  surely — a  gradual  progression  of  musical 
intelligence,  which  brings  forth  individual  t.alent  into 
bold  relief  in  mtiny  instances,  and  leads  many  a  soul 
to  yearn  involuntarily  for  the  pleasurable  delights  of 
music. 

The  influence  of  such  societies  as  these  may  be 
classed  as  positice  and  relative;  in  the  former  sense, 
so  far  as  they  exert  a  direct  and  happy  influence  upon 
those  for  whose  entertainment  and  edification  they 
are  designed  ;  and  relativeli/,  as  they  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  members  themselves.  As  years 
progress,  cases  of  individual  talent  will  surely  loom 
up  from  the  sphere  of  these  associations,  and  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  music  lovers.  Cases  of 
this  kind  will  attest  the  relative  influences  of  our  [Ian- 
del  and  Haijdns  and  Harmonias.  The  Vanderbilt, 
which  sails  next  Saturdav  from  New  York,  is  to  take 
out  Mr.  J.  Kemington  Fairl.amb,  of  this  city,  who 
goes  to  improve  a  musical  education,  happily  com- 


menced in  our  midst.  He  has  already  given  evi- 
dence of  much  taste  and  imagination  in  composition. 
We  mention  this,  because  the  talented  gentleman  in 
question  has  been  identified  with  our  home  societies, 
with  the  quond.am  Musical  Union,  and  latterly  with 
divers  other  organizations.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
impetus  to  his  musical  enthusiasm  is,  in  large  degree, 
ascribable  to  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  various 
musical  societies,  with  which  he  has  been  identified. 
Let  the  Handel  and  Haydn  continue  its  energetic  ca- 
reer !  It  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation' 
of  tlie  intelligent  and  refined  citizens  at  all  times. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  following  notice  of  a 
Mendelssohn  Concert  is  too  rich  to  be  lost  to  our 
readers,  who  shall  have  it  verbatim  et  literatim  : 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  gave  one  of  their 
agreeable  and  classic  "  Chamber  Concerts "  last 
night  to  a  highly  pleased  auditory.  The  programme 
was  a  good  one.  It  contained  some  of  the  most  se- 
lect gems  from  the  musical  boquet,  and  displayed  a 
variety  of  talent  as  charming  as  one  could  well  wish. 
In  the  several  harmonies  and  accords,  the  symmetri- 
cal effect  of  sound  was  sustained  to  a  high  degree  of 
art,  whilst  the  individual  voices  of  one  or  two  of  the 
corps  rose  to  a  clear  melody  above  every  chorus  and 
combination.  Mi's.  Long,  for  example,  is  a  very 
sweet  singer,  and  will  not  fail  to  please  every  ear,  es- 
pecially so  in  that  pretty  little  ballad  the  "  Sky 
Lark."  The  rest  of  the  company  paid  full  duty  to 
the  spirit  of  Orpheus,  and  the  evening  passed  off 
very  pleasingly  indeed.  To-night  they  give  a  second 
concert.  It  will  be  equal  to  the  first  and  worthy  a 
musical  as.sembly.  The  series  of  pieces  .are  well 
chosen,  and  the  performance  of  last  evening  gives  an 
assurance  of  an  equally  good  one  on  this. 

New  Orleans. — The  Courier  speaks  not  so  favo- 
rsibly  as  some  of  the  papers  of  the  Amphitheatre 
Opera  Company,  and  says  of  Parodi  as  Amina  : 

Parodi  surpasses  all  those  whom  we  have  heard, 
with  the  exception  of  Sontag.  She  not  only  sang 
the  part  with  that  soul-stirring  effect  so  peculiar  to 
the  vocalism  of  the  Italian  cantatrice — the  irresistible 
effect  of  il  cantar  c/ie  nel  anima  si  suete — but  there  is  a 
buoyancy  and  warmth  in  her  intonation  which  capti- 
vates the  hearer  and  disarms  criticism. 

Parodi  is  the  only  artiste  of  the  troupe  who  claims 
tbe  serious  attention  of  the  critic.  The  axiom,  nil 
nisi  bomim,  is  one  which  it  is  ever  pleasing  to  observe, 
but  when  coupled  with  its  complement,  atgue  verum, 
we  confess  that  we  but  reluct.antly  conform  ourself  to 
its  requirements.  Hence  it  is  that  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  having  given  our  attention  wholly  to  Paro- 
di, of  whom  we  can  say  both  what  is  good  and  what 
is  true ;  but,  as  regards  the  other  members  of  the 
troupe,  save  perhaps  the  baritone,  Gnone,  there  is 
much  good  which  we  would  be  disponed  to  say,  but 
much  more  truth  which  we  would  wish  to  conceal. 
We  have  said,  and  we  again  repeat,  that  as  these  ar- 
tistes are  but  transiently  with  us,  and  as  they  are 
but  strangers  in  the  community,  they  are  entitled  to 
our  highest  deference,  and  it  is  in  this  view  that  we 
are  disposed  to  shield  them  from  the  biirbed  shafts  of 
a  serious  criticism.  We  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
bestow  upon  them  the  euphuistic  praise  to  which  cer- 
tain so-called  critics  have  recourse.  We  have  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  aims  of  criticism  ;  and 
whilst  we  will  ever  be  prompt  to  resist  the  morbid 
taste  for  scurrility  and  abuse,  so  prevalent  with  the 
quondams  of  criticism,  we  will  not  allow  ourself  to 
be  led  away  by  the  allurements  of  inordinate  praise. 

Havana. — Letters  from  Havana  announce  that 
the  Tacon  Theatre  has  been  taken  by  Signer  Vol- 
pini,  with  an  Italian  Opera  Company.  He  engiiged 
the  sisters  Fanny  and  Agnes  Natali,  and  Signer  Roc- 
co  and  Testa,  the  latter  an  Italian  tenor.  Florenza, 
the  baritone,  was  also  of  the  company,  and  Signor 
Volpini  and  his  wife  are  .ilso  singers.  The  season 
began  with  great  brilli.ancy,  on  the  1 6th  of  April, 
with  La  Fifflia,  in  which  JFanny  and  Testa  had  a 
great  success.  On  the  19th,  Agnes  appeared  .as 
Norma,  with  Fanny  as  Adelgisa,  and  the  sensation 
created  was  immense.  The  Havanose  declare  that 
they  have  had  no  Norma  equal  to  Agnes  since  Steffa- 
none.  Their  enthusi.asm  surpassed  anything  ever 
seen  in  the  States.  The  opera  was  repeated  on  the 
22d,  and  again  on  the  2.3d,  with  similar  success. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Miss  Fanny  Natali  was  mar- 
ried to  Signor  Enrico  Testa,  the  tenor.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  in  church  and  with  much  ceremony. 
Signor  Renaldi  gave  away  tlie  bride,  acting  as  proxy 
for  her  father. 

On  St.  Agnes'  Day,  many  valuable  presents  were 
sent  to  Agnes  Natali,  who  has  become  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  Havana  public. 
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Music  Br  Mail. — Quantities  of  Musio  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  beinf?  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  ■while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
The  Bridegroom.  J.  Blockhy.  25 

Poetry  from  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the  king  "  The 
music  written  to  this  and  other  passages  from  Ten- 
nyson's last  poem,  has  been  much  admired  in  Eng- 
land. 

Possenti  numi.     (Jehovah  guide  ns).    Air  for 
Bass.  "  Magic  Flute"  25 

Celebrated  air  of  the  high  priest,  with  men's  cho- 
rus, ad  libitum.  It  hag  been  sung  frequently  here, 
first  by  Formes,  then  by  Junca,  and  now  is  or  ought 
to  he  on  the  repertoire  of  all  the  "  bassi  profundi  " 
This  Air  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  Song 
of  Sarastro  :  "  Qui  sdegno,  or.  Who  treads  the  path," 
■which  has  less  of  the  sacred  character  and  no  chorus. 

Popping  the  question.     Song.       L.  W.  Wheeler.  25 

Alonzo  the  brave.  New  medley  song.     S.  Cowell.  60 

I  will  and  I  won't.  T.  Farrant.  25 


The  Tea-tax. 


B.  W.  Wow.  25 


Four  comic  songs,  some  new,  some  revivals  of  old 
favorites,  all  eure  to  please,  and  none  difflcult  to  sing. 

Sardinian  National  Hymn.     Song  aud  Chorus. 

A  stirring  song,  which  in  the  course  of  recent 
events  has  figured  largely.  It  is  now  the  Italian  Mar- 
seillaise, and  all  musical  people  should  know  it. 

Winnie  Bell.     Song  and  Chorus.       Franz  Nava.  25 

Faithless  Rosa.     Ballad.  "         "       25 

Two  Minstrel  songs,  of  English  origin,  destined  to 
become  popular. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Corao  Polka.  J.  G.  CaUcoit.  35 

Vasa  Polka.  C.  A.  Ingraham.  25 

Talisman  Polka.  S.  T.  Shaw.  25 

Nothing  more  Polka.  J.  von  Joel.  25 

Fancy  Polka.  R.  B.  Taylor.  25 

Le  Congd.     Polka  brillianto.  0.  J.  Shaw.  50 

The  Archers  Polka.  D' Albert.  25 

A  string  of  pretty  Polkas,  from  which  every  one  can 
suit  himsolf. 

Auld  lang  Syne.         Transcr.     Brinley  Richards,  35 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.    "  "  "  35 

Tasteful  transcriptions,  novel  in  form  and  rich  in  ef- 
fect. 

A  te  o  cara.  For  Cornet  with  Piano  acoompani.  35 
The  first  of  a  series  of  arrangements  for  this  instru- 
ment, which  has  of  late  found  so  much  favor  with  am- 
ateurs. They  are  designed  far  the  drawing-room,  mod- 
erately long,  easy  and  melodious,  and  will  meet  a  long- 
felt  want. 

,    Books. 

The    Constellation.     A    collection    of  An- 
thems, Choruses  aud  Sacred  Quartets,  Selected 
mostly  from  the  works  of  tl)e  Great  Masters, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Conventions,  Cho- 
ral Societies  and  Social  Practice.  75 
So  fully  does  the  title  of  this  work  represent  its  con- 
tents that  nothing  need  bo  added  to  convey  an  idea  of 
its  merits.    It  is  a  most  capital  collection,  and  one 
that  is  so  much  needed  by  those  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed, that  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  at  once 
become  an  established  favorite  in  their  musical  libra- 
ries. 
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Sichard  Wagner  in  Paris. 

{Translated  from  French  and  German  papers  for  this  Journal.) 

III.    Wagner's   Answer  to  the  Criticism 
OF  Berlioz.* 

Mt  Dear  Berlioz, — When  fiitc  brought  us 
together  five  years  ago  in  London,  I  flattered  my- 
self on  haying  so  far  the  advantage  over  you,  that 
I  could  fully  understand  and  appreciate  your 
■works,  whereas  you  on  your  part  could  form  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  mine,  since  you  did  not  know 
the  German  language,  to  which  my  dramatic 
creations  stand  in  so  intimate  a  relation. 

To-day  I  see  myself  compelled  to  renounce 
this  modest  advantage.  For  eleven  years  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  interpretation 
of  my  own  works;  and  I  have  had  quite  long 
enough  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  only  German, 
who  has  not  yet  heard  a  performance  of  the 
Lohengrin. 

No  ambitious  plans,  no  hope  of  pecuniary  gain 
have  induced  me  to  entreat  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion for  my  works  in  France.  I  have  been  actu- 
ated solely  by  the  wish  of  seeing  my  musical 
dramas  brought  out  here  with  a  French  text ; 
and  if  the  public  had  the  friendliness  to  lend  its 
sympathy  to  one,  who  has  to  take  so  much  pains 
only  to  bring  his  own  works  for  once  to  a  hear- 
ing, I  should  surely  also  have  on  my  part,  my 
dear  Berlioz,  the  satisfaction  of  being  understood 
by  you. 

The  article  in  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  which 
you  have  had  the  kindness  to  devote  to  my  con- 
certs, contains  not  only  very  flattering  things  for 
me,  for  which  I  render  you  my  thanks:  it  gives 
me  also  the  opportunity,  which  I  embrace  with 
eagerness,  of  laying  before  you  some  summary 
explanations  about  what  you  call  "  Music  of  the 
Future,"  with  which  you  have  felt  called  upon  to 
entertain  your  readers  in  so  serious  a  manner. 

You  think  then  that  this  name  really  repre- 
sents a  school,  of  which  I  am  the  head  ?  That 
I,  one  fine  day,  proposed  to  myself  to  lay  down 
certain  principles,  certain  theses,  which  you 
divide  into  two  categories  :  of  which  the  first,  ac- 
cepted unconditionally  by  you,  includes  truths 
that  have  long  been  recognized  by  everybody ; 
of  which  the  second,  which  meets  your  disap- 
proval, consists  of  a  mere  string  of  absurdities  ? — 
To  tax  me  with  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  under- 
taking to  give  out  old  principles  for  new,  or  with 
the  foolish  presumption  of  setting  up  as  irrefrag- 
able principles  things  which  in  all  languages  are 
called  absurdities,  is  at  the  same  time  to  mistake 
my  character  and  to  insult  the  small  mite  of  in- 
telligence which  Heaven  has  allotted  to  my 
share.  Your  explanations  in  this  regard,  allow 
me  to  say  it,  have  seemed  to  me  not  altogether 
clear;  and  since  I  perfectly  well  know  your 
friendly  sympathy,  you  certainly  will  deem  it  de- 
sirable that  I  should  extricate  you  from  your 
doubt,  (with  all  respect)  your  error. 

*We  have  to  take  it  from  the  German  version  in  the  Leipzig 
Neue  Zeitschrtft.  It  appeared  originally  In  La  Fresse  Thcat- 
rdle,  Feh.  26. 


Learn,  then,  my  dear  Berlioz,  it  is  not  I,  but 
much  rather  Professor  Bischoff,  of  Cologne,  who 
is  the  inventor  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future." 
The  occasion  for  the  origin  of  this  empty  expres- 
sion was  afforded  by  the  publication  of  one  of 
my  works  under  the  title :  Das  Kunslwerk  der 
Zidiimft,  about  ten  years  ago.  This  book  springs 
from  a  time  when  serious  events  had  for  a  consid- 
erable time  forbidden  me  the  exercise  of  my  art : 
when  my  mind,  strengthened  by  experience, 
gathered  itself  up  in^the  deeper  study  of  the  Art 
problems,  whose  solution  had  at  all  times  been  my 
aim. 

But  I  was  led  to  writing  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  In  the  year  1848  I  was  confounded  by  the 
incredible  want  of  appreciation  which  the  Revo- 
lution brought  to  light  for  Art,  which,  had  the 
social  reform  succeeded,  would  have  been  ended 
at  a  blow.  When  I  searched  into  the  causes  of 
this  under-valuation,  I  found,  to  ray  great  aston- 
ishment, the)'  were  almost  the  same  which  lead 
you,  my  dear  Berlioz,  to  let  no  opportunity  slip 
by,  without  giving  loose  reins  to  your  ironical 
humor  in  the  domain  of  public  Art  arrangements  ; 
and  I  shared  without  more  ado  your  own  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  the  institutions  of  this  art,  the  The- 
atre in  general  and  the  Opera  in  particular,  which 
in  their  relation  to  the  public  depend  upon  influ- 
ences, which  run  directly  counter  to  all  pure,  true 
Art.  There  Art  in  fact  is  only  a  pretext,  under 
which,  with  all  due  maintenance  of  outward  de- 
cency, one  may  profitably  flatter  the  most  frivo- 
lous lusts  of  a  metropolitan  public. 

I  went  further.  I  asked  myself,  what  would 
have  to  be  the  conditions,  under  which  Art  might 
inspire  the  public  with  an  irresistible  esteem ; 
and,  not  to  venture  out  too  far  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem,  I  took  my  point  of  departure 
in  ancient  Greece.  There  above  all  I  met  the 
work  of  Art  par  excellence,  the  Drama,  in  which 
the  idea,  be  it  ever  so  exalted,  ever  so  low,  can 
express  itself  with  the  greatest  clearness,  jn  the 
most  comprehensive  and  most  spirited  manner. 
No  wonder  we  in  our  day  are  astonished,  how 
thirty  thousand  Greeks  could  follow  with  an 
abiding  interest  the  tragedies  of  JEschylus ;  but 
when  we  seek  for  the  means,  whereby  we  might 
attain  to  similar  results,  we  find  that  it  lies  in  the 
union  of  all  co-operating  arts  to  one  common 
end,  namely,  the  creation  of  the  complete  and 
only  true  Art  work.  That  led  me  on  to  study 
the  single  branches  of  Art  in  their  relations  to 
one  another,  and  after  I  had  found  in  this  way 
the  relation  that  subsists  between  Sculpture  and 
the  Mimic  Art,  I  sought  for  that  between  Music 
and  Poetry :  out  of  this  investigation  there  sud- 
denly broke  forth  rays,  which  totally  dispelled 
the  darkness  that  had  hitherto  disquieted  me. 

I  perceived,  that  just  at  the  point,  where  one 
of  these  arts  comes  against  insuperable  limits, 
just  there  with  strictest  certainty  the  efficacy 
of  another  art  begins ;  thatjconsequently  through 
the  union  of  these  two  arts  one  can  express  with 
most  apprehensive  clearness  that  which  each  art 
by  itself  would  not  have  power  to  represent; 


that  on  the  contrary  every  attempt  to  reacb  by 
means  of  one  of  these  arts  what  could  only  be 
executed  by  the  two  united,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  obscurity,  and  in  the  next  place  to  confusion, 
and  then  to  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
each  separate  art. 

Accordingly  I  sought  to  point  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  producing  a  work,  in  which  whatevcT  of 
deepest  and  of  highest  the  buman  soul  can  ap- 
prehend, may  be  brought  near  to  tbc  most  ordin- 
ary understanding,  without  any  need  of  reflec- 
tion or  of  critical  expositions — and  that  is  wbat  I 
designated  by  the  name :  Kunsiwerh  der  Zukunft 
(Art-work  of  the  Future). 

Judge  then,  my  dear  Berlioz,  what  I  must  have 
felt,  to  find  now,  after  a  period  of  ten  years,  how 
— not  one  of  the  light^  and  superficial  people, 
one  of  the  dealers  in  conceits,  tbe  word-manufac- 
turers, the  bravos  of  literature,  no,  but  liow  an 
earnest  man,  a  prominent  artist,  a  critic  of  your 
insight  and  your  culture,  of  your  nohlesix,  nay 
more,  how  a  friend,  could  be  so  strangely  in  error 
about  the  meaning  of  my  ideas,  as  not  to  hesitate 
to  label  my  work  with  that  ridiculous  name : 
"  Music  of  the  Future." 

Well  now,  my  dear  Berlioz :  since  my  book  in 
the  original,  as  it  stands,  will  probably  remain  an 
unknown  thing  to  you,  please  do  me  the  friendly 
service  to  trust  me  on  my  own  plain  word,  that 
it  contains  none  of  those  absurdities,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  me,  and  that  I  have  in  no  way 
spoken  in  it  on  the  question  of  musical  grammar. 
My  thought  reaches  somewhat  further,  and  since 
I  am  no  theorist  by  profession,  I  had  to  leave  it 
to  others  to  treat  this  subject,  as  well  as  the 
childish  question  wliether  it  is  permitted  or  not, 
in  matters  of  harmony  or  of  melody  to  discover  a 
new  turn  {faire  du  ncolor/iisme). 

To-day,  I  confess  to  you,  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  regret  the  publication  of  that  book.  And  if, 
as  I  have  just  again  experienced,  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  enlightened  critics  can  let  them- 
selves be  so  far  carried  away  by  the  prejudices  of 
ignorant  dilettantism,  as,  during  the  performance 
of  works  thus  submitted  to  their  judgment,  to 
insist  that  they  perceive  nothing  in  them  but 
things  which  are  not  found  there,  while  the  es- 
sential and  fundamental  idea  escapes  them — how 
can  I  hope  that  the  philosophically  cultivated 
artist,  the  ajsthetio  thinker  can  be  any  better  un- 
derstood by  the  public,  after  he  has  not  even  been 
underetood  by  Professor  BisehofF  in  Cologne. 

But  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  this  head. 
I  have  explained  to  you  what  "  ]\Iusio  of  the 
Future  "  was.  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon,  under 
perfectly  equal  conditions,  understand  each  other 
mutually.  Allow  this  hospitable  France  to  afford 
an  asylum  to  my  musical  dramas ;  I  on  my  part 
await  with  the  liveliest  impatience  the  production 
of  your  "  Trojan  Women,"  with  an  impatience 
which  is  thrice  justified  ;  first  by  the  inclination 
which  I  cherish  toward  you ;  then  by  the  signifi- 
cance which  your  work  will  no  doubt  assume  in 
the  musical  world  of  the  present ;  and  finally, 
still  more  by  the  peculiar  weight  which  I  attach 
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to  it  in  relation  to  the  ideas  and  principles  -wMcli 
constantly  Lave  guided  me. 

KicHARD  Wagner. 


Spohr's  Letters  from  Paris. 

(From  Alexander  Kalibran's  Louis  Spohr.     Scin  LeTjen  und 

■Wirken,  Frankfurt-am-Maia.    J.  D.  Sauerland's  Verlag.  1860). 

II. 

Paris,  31st  December,  1820, 
A  very  agreeable  fortnight  has  elapsed,  since  my 
first  letter  was  despatched,  and  we  have  heard  and 
seen  much  that  is  beautiful  since  then  ;  but,  for  the 
present,  I  must  content  myself  with  writing  to  you 
only  about  what  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
my  art.  I  have  now  made  my  debut  before  artists 
and  dilettanti,  connoisseurs  and  laymen,  as  violinist 
and  composer — first  at  Herr  Baudiot's,  first  violon- 
cello of  the  Royal  chapel ;  the  next  day  at  Kreut- 
zer's  ;  and  then  at  three  parties.  On  the  first  two 
occasions,  hardly  any  person  but  artists  were  present : 
at  Kreutzer's  especially  there  were  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tinguished composers  and  fiddlers  of  Paris.  I  gave 
several  of  my  quartets  and  quintets,  and,  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  my  nonetto.  The  composers  paid  me  a 
great  many  compliments  on  my  compositions,  and  the 
fiddlers  on  my  play.  Of  the  latter,  Viotti,  both  the 
Kreutzers,  Baillot,  Lafont,  Habeueck,  Fontaine,  Gne- 
rin,  and  many  otiiers,  whose  names  are  not  so  well- 
known  in  Germany,  were  present ;  so  you  perceive 
that  it  was  a  grand  occasion,  and  tliat  I  Iiad  to  exert 
myself  to  the  utmost,  to  do  lionor  to  my  countrymen. 
The  parts  for  the  "\i  ind  instruments  in  my  nonetto  were 
played  by  the  five  artists,  of  whose  masterly  execu- 
tion of  Reicha's  quintets  you  must  often  have  read  in 
the  accounts  from  Paris.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing them  play  two  of  these  quintets,  but  shall  defer 
writing  to  you  in  detail  about  them,  till  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  more  of  them.  At  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  artists  present,  we  were  obliged  to  repeat  my 
nonetto  the  same  evening ;  and  if  my  fellow  performers 
had  surprised  me  the  first  time  by  the  readiness  with 
which  they  played  this  difficult  piece  of  music  a  prima 
vista,  they  satisfied  me  far  more  when  the  piece  was 
repeated,  by  cnteiing  into  and  rendering  its  spirit. 
The  young  pianist,  Herz,  of  whom,  also,  you  must 
have  read  in  the  musical  chit-chat  of  Paris,  played 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening — first,  variations  of 
his  own  on  a  theme  from  Die  ScJnoeizerfamiUe,  and 
then  Moschcles'  well  known  variations  on  the  Alex- 
ander March.  The  extraordinary  manual  skill  of 
this  young  man  is  astonishing ;  but  in  his  case,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  all  the  j'oung  artists  here  whom  I 
have  as  yet  heard,  technical  culture  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded mental  cultivation  ;  he  would  otherwise  have 
given  something  more  sterling  than  these  break-neck, 
tricky  things,  in  a  society  where  none  but  profession- 
als were  present.  It  is,  however,  a  striking  fact  that 
all  here,  old  and  young,  endeavor  to  distinguish 
themselves  only  by  mechanical  dexterity  ;  and  people 
in  whom,  perhaps,  there  are  the  germs  of  something 
better,  devote  all  their  powers,  for  whole  years,  to 
practising  a  single  piece  of  music,  which,  as  such, 
frequently  does  not  possess  the  slightest  value,  in  or- 
der to  perform  it  in  public  ;  that,  by  such  a  course, 
the  mind  must  be  killed,  and  that  such  people  can 
become  nothing  much  better  than  musical  automata, 
is  easily  conceivable.  The  consequence  is  that  you 
seldom  or  never  hear  a  serious,  sterling  piece  of  music, 
such  as  a  quartet  or  quintet  of  oui-  great  masters  for 
instance;  every  one  rides  liis  own" hobby;  there  is 
nothing  but  Airs  varies.  Rondos  favoris,  Nocturnes, 
and  such  like  trifles,  while  the  singers  give  you  only 
romances  and  little  duets  ;  and,  however  incorrect  and 
insipid  all  these  things  are,  they  never  miss  producing 
their  effect,  provided  only  they  are  rendered  smoothly 
and  sweetly.  Poor  in  such  pretty  nothings,  I  come 
second  best  off  ^v'ith  my  serious  German  music,  and 
in  such  musical  parties  I  feel,  not  nnfrequently,  like 
a  man  speaking  to  people  who  do  not  understand  his 
language;  for  though  I  often. hear  the  praise  which 
is  awarded,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  audience,  to 
my  play,  extended  to  the  composition,  I  cannot  be 
proud  of  it,  since,  immediately  afterwards,  the  same 
eulogiums  are  bestowed  upon  the  most  trivial  things. 
I  blush  at  being  praised  by  such  connoisseurs.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  in  the  theatres  ;  the  great  mass,  who 
set  the  fashion,  are  completely  unable  to  distinguish 
the  worst  from  the  best ;  they  hear  Le  Jugement  de 
Midas,  with  the  same  ecstacy  as  Les  Deux  Journ&'S, 
or  Joseph.  One  does  not  require  to  be  here  long,  to 
come  over  to  the  oft-expressed  opinion  that  the  French 
are  an  unmusical  people.  Even  the  artists  here 
think  so,  and  frequently  reply,  when  I  speak  of  Ger- 
many in  relation  to  this  point:  "  Ay,  music  is  loved 
and  understood  there,  but  not  here."  This  explains 
how,  in  Paris,  good  music  may  be  unsuccessful  when 
connected  with  a  bad  piece,  and  wretched  music 


prove  a  great  triumph  when  united  to  a  good  piece. 
This  fact  has  deprived  me  of  all  the  desire  to  write 
for  any  of  the  theatres  here,  as  I  formerly  wished  to 
do  ;  for,  .apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  young  com- 
poser, I  should  have  to  begin  again,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  things  for  the  violin,  my  compo- 
sitions are  little  or  not  at  all  known  here,  and,  fur- 
thermore— apart  from  the  fact  that  I  should  have  to 
battle  my  way  through  a  thousand  cabals,  which, 
would  be  doubly  formidable,  on  account  of  my  being 
a  foreigner,  before  I  could  get  my  work  produced — 
I  should,  after  all,  though  conscious  of  having  writ- 
ten good  music,  not  be  certain  of  the  result,  which 
as  I  have  already  said,  depends  here  almost  entirely 
upon  the  book.  This  is  evident  from  the  criticisms 
in  the  papers  on  new  operas,  where  the  writer  speaks 
for  pages  about  the  libretto,  while  the  music  is  merely 
mentioned  casually  in  a  few  words.  Were  it  not  so 
lucrative  to  write  for  the  theatres  here,  it  is  long  since 
any  good  composer  would  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  task.  On  account,  however,  of  the  large  sum  an 
opera,  if  successful,  brings  in  a  man  for  his  lifetime, 
new  works  are  produced  nearly  every  day ;  poet  and 
composer  are  thinking  incessantly  of  new  effects ; 
but,  meanwhile,  they  do  not  neglect  to  work  the  pub- 
lic, by  means  of  the  papers,  for  months,  to  provide 
on  the  evening  of  representation  a  due  number  of 
claqueurs  in  the  pit,  in  order,  by  all  this  preparation, 
to  secure  for  their  work  a  brilliant  reception,  and,  by 
frequent  performances  of  it,  to  obtain,  in  the  end, 
rich  profits.  Were  only  half  as  much  to  be  gained 
by  an  opera  in  Germany,  we  should  soon  be  as  rich  in 
distinguished  composers  for  the  stage  as  we  now  are 
in  instrumental  composers,  and  it  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  transplant  to  our  stage  foreign  pro- 
ductions, frequently  so  unworthy  the  artistic  educa- 
tion of  Germans. 

That,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  we  have  visited 
each  of  the  theatres  repeatedly,  is  a  matter  of  course. 
I  am  doubly  glad  of  this,  since,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  ray  acquaintances,  my  engagements  for 
the  days  and  evenings  have  so  accumulated,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  dedicate  very  few  evenings  in  the 
course  of  the  next  fortnight  to  the  theatre.  I  do  not 
write  anything  about  the  Theatre-Francais,  the  Odfon, 
and  the  four  small  theatres,  because  they  offer  nothing 
remarkalile  in  a  musical  sense.  In  the  first  two,  you 
hear  only  Entr'actes,  and  in  the  two  othei-s  scarcely 
any  thing  but  vaudevilles.  That  pieces  of  this  kind 
(which,  thaiiks  to  Apollo  .and  the  Muses,  have  as  yet 
been  translated  to  no  other  country)  are  here  so  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  that  four  theatres  play  them  al- 
most exclusively,  proves  most  convincingly  that  the 
French  are  unmusical ;  for  the  sacred  art  cannot  be 
abused  more  shamefully  than  in  these  songs,  which 
are  neither  sung  nor  spoken,  bnt  blurted  out  in  inter- 
vals, diametrically  opposed  to  the  melody  marked 
down,  and  to  the  accompanying  harmony.  All 
Frenchmen  of  taste,  though,  agree  in  saying  that 
these  vaudevilles,  formerly  given  at  one  theatre  only, 
smother,  by  their  extension,  the  feeling  for  true  music 
more  and  more,  and  thus  exert  a  highly  injurious  ef- 
fect on  artistic  progress.  We  have  visited  each  of 
these  theatres  once,  in  order  to  see  the  celebrated 
comic  actors,  Brunei,  Pothier,  and  Perlet,  but  we 
shall  not,  I  think,  m.ike  up  our  minds  to  pay  a  second 
visit,  since  the  enjoyment  these  artists  cause,  by  their 
wit  and  inexhaustible  humor,  is  too  dearly  purchased 
by  hearing  such  bad  mttsic.  A  thing  which  I  found 
very  remarkable  in  these  theatres  was  the  skill  with 
which  the  bands  manage  to  follow  the  singer,  who 
does  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  tune,  or  the 
value  of  the  notes.  But  this  is  their  greatest  merit ; 
in  other  respects  they  are  but  middling.  We  have, 
however,  been  to  the  Italian  Theatre  several  times, 
and  had  many  an  artistic  treat  there.  Yesterday  we 
at  last  heard  'Don  Juan,  after  it  had  been  allowed  to 
^  lie  by  for  rather  a  long  time.  The  house  was  cram- 
med, as  at  the  previous  performances,  himdreds  being 
unable  to  find  places,  even  half  an  hour  before  the 
opera  began.  I  was  inclined  to  think  the  Parisians 
had,  at  length,  comprehended  the  classic  excellence 
of  the  work,  and  thronged,  in  continually  increasing 
crowds,  to  enjoy  it ;  but  I  soon  relinquished  this 
0])inion,  on  perceiving  that  the  most  magnificent  pie- 
ces in  the  opera,  the  first  duet,  the  quartet,  the  grand 
sextet,  and  many  others,  passed  over  without  pro- 
ducing .any  effect  on  the  audience,  while  only  two 
pieces  were  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause,  which, 
however,  was  intended  more  for  the  singers  than  for 
the  composer.  These  two  pieces,  which  were  asked 
for  da  capo  on  each  occasion,  were  the  duet  between 
Don  Juan  and  Zerlina  :  "  Reich  mir  die  Hand,  mein 
Leben,"  and  the  aria  of  Don  Juan,  "  Treiht  der 
Champagner,"  the  first,  because  Ilerr  Garcia  wants 
depth,  transposed  to  B  flat,  and  the  latter  actually  a 
tone  higher,  to  C.  Blad.  Mainville-Fodor,  who,  no 
doubt  was  well  aware  that  Zerlina's  pieces  would 
please  the  Parisians  more  than  anything  else  in  the 


opera,  very  wisely  chose  this  part,  and  the  result 
shows  that  she  calculated  correctly.  What  does  it 
matter  to  her  that  the  opera  is  cast  most  faultily,  if 
she  is  only  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause  1  This, 
however,  the  connoisseur  can  only  allow  her  to  merit 
by  forgetting  that  she  plays  the  part  of  a  peasant 
girl,  and  by  entirely  renouncing  all  truth  of  portray- 
al, for  shedecks  out  the  simple  strains  of  her  part 
with  a  number  of  high-troSting  ornaments,  which, 
however  magnificently  she  executes  them,  are  here 
doubly  exceptionable,  firstly,  because  they  are  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  Mozart's  music,  and  secondly, 
because  they  do  not  agree  with  the  character  of  her 
part.  If  we  leave  these  out  of  consideration,  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  unusual  treat  to  hear  this  part,  which,  in 
Germany,  is  gener.ally  given  to  the  third  lady,  sung 
here  by  the  first,  and  one,  moreover,  so  distinguished. 
Herr  Garcia,  as  Don  Juan,  gave  us  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  Whenever  he  can,  by  any  means,  man- 
age it,  he  is  ready  with  some  ornam,ent  an  ell  long. 
Such  ornamentation  is  most  out  of  place  in  the  ser- 
enade, where  the  figured  mandolin  accompaniment 
forbids  even  the  simplest.  In  spite  of  this.  However, 
he  runs  about  in  the  wildest  fashion,  and,  in  order  to 
do  so,  has  the  tempo  taken  very  slowly.  To  make  up 
for  this,  however,  he  sings  his  air,  "  Treibt  der  Cham- 
pagner "  incomparably,  and  I  confess  I  never  heard 
it  so  well  given.  The  fluent  Italian  language  is, 
however,  of  great  service  to  him,  and  instead  of  his 
breath  failing  him,  as  it  generally  does  our  German 
singers,  his  strength  goes  on  increasing  to  the  very 
end. 

The  other  parts  were,  on  the  whole,  well  cast ;  at 
any  rate,  none  were  badly  so  ;  and  it  must  be  thank- 
fully allowed  that  every  one  exerts  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  do  honor  to  the  work.  We  may,  too,  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  performance,  if  we  only 
forget  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  such  a 
distinguished  body  of  artists.  Thus  much,  however, 
soon  becomes  evident  to  a  German,  namely,  that  these 
singers,  who  give  modern  Italian  music,  especially 
Rossini's,  with  the  greatest  perfection,  cannot  execute 
Mozart's  with  the  same  degree  of  excellence — it  is  of 
too  different  a  sort.  The  effeminate,  sweet  style, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  former,  weakens  too  much 
the  energetic  character,  which  is  more  peculiar  to 
Don  .Juan  than  to  any  other  of  Mozart's  operas. 

The  orchestra,  which  the  Parisians  always  call  the 
first  in  the  world,  displayed,  at  any  rate,  some  few 
weak  points  this  evening.  In  the  first  place,  the 
wind  instruments  were  twice  most  strikingly  deficient, 
and,  secondly,  the  whole  body  was  so  unsteady,  sev- 
eral times,  that  the  conductor  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  beating  time.  I  am  now  still  more  strength- 
ened in  my  conviction  that  a  theatrical  orchestra, 
however  excellent,  should  not,  on  account  of  the 
gi-eat  distance  between  the  two  ends,  be-  conducted 
otherwise  than  by  beating  time,  and  that  it  is  not 
advisable  for  the  conductor  himself  to  play,  not  even 
when,  as  Herr  Grasset  did,  he  continually  marks  the 
time  by  the  movements  of  his  body  and  by  his  violin. 
The  orchestra  is,  however,  justly  celebrated  for  the 
discretion  with  which  it  accompanies  the  singers,  and 
might,  in  this  respect,  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the 
other  Parisian  orchestras,  as  well  as  for  many  German 
ones. 

The  chorus,  also,  is  admirable,  and  produced  an 
especially  strong  and  magnificent  effect  in  the  con- 
cluding allegro  of  the  first  finale.  But  why  was  this 
allegro,  here  too,  as  in  most  other  places,  taken  with 
such  immoderate  quickness  ?  Do  conductors  never 
reflect  th.at  they  only  impair  instead  of  increasing  its 
strength,  and  "that  the  triplet-figures  of  the  violins, 
which  are  intended  to  give  life  and  movement  to  the 
broad  masses,  can  no  longer,  with  such  frantically 
rapid  time,  be  brought  out  distinctly  and  vigorously, 
so  that  all  the  public  at  last  hears  consists  merely  of 
skeleton-like  outlines,  without  anything  to  fill  them 
up,  instead  of  the  living  whole  1 

When  any  one  hears  the  effect  of  so  magnificent  a 
piece  of  music  lessened  by  a  false  tempo,  he  must 
again  feel  an  earnest  wiishtbat,  .at  length,  the  marking 
of  the  tempi  should  be  universally  determined  in 
Millzel's  or  Weber's  manner  (or,  still  better,  in  both). 
It  is  true  that  the  conductors  would  then  be  obliged 
to  conform  conscientiously  to  this  plan,  and  not,  as 
they  do  at  present,  unreservedly  follow  their  own 
feeling. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  28.) 

No.  82. 

Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Bolo(/na,  Septemher  22nd,  1770. 
I  hope  that  our  mother  is  well,  as  also  yourself; 
and   I  desire  for  the  future  that  you  will  answer  my 
letters  more   regularly,  for  it  is  easier  to  answer  than 
to  find  things  to  say  of  one's  own. 


BOSTON,   SATUEDAY,    MAY    19,    18  6  0. 
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The  six  minuets  of  Haydn  please  mo  more  than 
'tlie  first  twelve.  We  have  beonohlii;eil  to  play  them 
very  often  to  the  Countess,  and  wo  sliould  like  to  in- 
troduce tlio  taste  for  German  minuets  into  Italy,  for 
tlieir  minuets  will  soon  become  as  long  as  entire  sym- 
phonies. Forgive  me  for  writing  so  badly  ;  I  am  in 
haste,  otherwise  I  am  capable  of  doing  better. 

No.   83. 
Mozart  to  his   Wife. 

Bolorjna,  September  29th,  1770. 

TVe  are  extremely  sorry  to  hear  such  bad  news  of 
•our  good  Martha.  I  pray  God  to  sti-engthen  her. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ^  "We  think,  of  her  all  the 
day  long. 

Wolfgang  has  commenced  to-day  the  recitatives  of 
'his  opera. 

P.  S.  of  Wolfgang. — I  will  add  a  few  words  just 
to  fill  up  the  letter.  I  pity  poor  Martha  with  all  my 
heart,  ill  for  so  long  a  time  and  yet  so  patient.  I 
trust,  with  God's  help,  she  will  recover  her  health  ; 
if  not,  one  must  not  grieve  too  much,  because  God's 
will  is  always  best,  and  God  knows  better  than  us, 
whether  it  is  best  for  her  to  stay  in  this  world  or  to  go 
to  the  other  one;  let  her  clieer  up  then,  but  who 
knows  but  that  she  may  suddenly  see  the  same  change 
for  fine  weather. 

No.  84. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  Oct.  6th,  1770. 

We  have  been  in  town  for  five  days  ;  we  were  at 
'the  fete  of  St.  Petronius,  which  is  celebrated  magnifi- 
cently here  in  the  immense  church  dedicated  to  this 
saint.  A  musical  service  is  got  up,  in  which  all  the 
musicians  in  Bologna  take  part.  We  ought  to  have 
left  here  on  Tuesday  for  Milan  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing here  which  will  detain  us.  It  is  "  something," 
'if  it  comes  to  pass,  will  do  great  honor  to  Wolfgang. 

The  father.  Martini,  has  received  the  method  for 
violin  that  you  sent  him  ;  we  are  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  He  has  finished  the  second  part  of  his 
work ;  I  shall  bring  back  the  two  parts.  We  go 
every  day  to  see  him,  and  have  long  dissertations  his- 
torico-musical. 

So  you  have  had  three  concerts,  and  have  not  in- 
vited us!  "Very  well.  We  should  have  appeared 
like  phantoms,  and  vanished  in  the  same  style. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — Why  was  I  not  "with  you, 
to  amuse  myself  with  you  !  I  hope  Martha  isbet- 
ter.  I  played  the  org.an  to-day  at  the  Dominicians  ; 
my  rememlirances  to  all  the  small  Theresas.*  To 
all  our  friends  inside  the  hou.se,  and  out  of  it,  my 
compliments.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  symphonies 
of  the  Berehl  Garden  and  contribute  my  quota  of 
trumpet  and  fife.  I  saw  and  heard  the  grand  cere- 
ruony  of  Saint  Petronius  at  Bologna.  It  was  fine, 
hat  long  ;  they  were  obliged  to  bring  trumpets  from 
I.ucca  to  play  flourishes,  but  they  played  in  an  abom- 
inable manner. 

*TUo  loth  of  October,  St.  Theresa's  day. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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WoKCESTER,  Mass. — "Stella,"  of  the  Palladium, 
tWs  week,  tells  us  : 

The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Club,  consisting  of  twen- 
tv-four  voices,  gave  a  concert  on  Friday  evening,  at 
Washburn  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
High  School  in  its  purchase  of  a  new  piano.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  who  conduct- 
ed the  performances  with  signal  success.  The  42d 
Psalm  of  Mendelssohn  was  given  exceedingly  well 
for  an  amateur  society,  with  piano,  harmonium  and 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  lacked  only  the  im- 
portant ret|uisito  of  a  larger  hall  for  so  powerful  a 
chorus.  The  solos  were  well  sung — although  we 
like  not  so  much  of  the  tremolo  as  obtains  among 
many  singers — and  the  choruses  were  taken  with 
readiness.  The  work  is  dramatic  in  character,  and 
has  an  air  of  orient.al  magnificence  which  we  often 
remark  in  much  of  Mendelssohn's  music,  very  pleas- 
ing at  first,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  well  calcu- 
lated to  endure.  The  full  choruses  need  the  help  of 
distance  between  choir  and  auditor  to  bring  out  their 
entire  significance.  They  do  not  carry  us  along  with 
them  like  those  of  Handel,  by  force  of  grand,  natu- 
ral eloquence  in  which  the  art  of  the  composer  is 
best  seen  where  most  concealed.  Instead,  we  find 
ourselves  having  a  care  lest  even  the  singers  them- 
selves get  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  counterpoint 
and  fngue.  Still,  we  were  glad  to  hear  the  work 
and,  for  it,  thank  Mr.  Allen  and  his  effective  Choral 
Club.  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  as  a 
piano  duet  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Dame,  who  gave 
it  most  effectively.      One  seldom  hears  such  piano 


])erformance  of  Beethoven.  Each  movement,  phrase, 
and  siiadeof  expression,  was  distinct  .and  clear.  The 
Meditation  upon  the  1st  Prelude  of  B.ach,  for  violin, 
harmonium  and  ])iano,  a  meritorious  work  of  no 
small  interest,  opened  part  third  of  the  piogramme, 
and  was  followed  by  a  Bolero  by  Chopin,  gracefully, 
artistically  performed  ;  a  pretty  song  by  Mohring, 
with  violoncello  obligate,  and  portions  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful sonata  of  Mozart  with  string  accompaniments, 
which  concluded  this  concert  so  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Allen  and  his  associates. 

New  Yobk. — Fry,  in  the  Tribune,  thus  remarks 
on  the  production  at  the  Academy  of  Music  of  "  Mo- 
ses in  Egypt," — which  opera,  by  the  way,  was  given 
many  years  ago  in  Italian  here  in  Boston,  by  the 
first  Havana  troupe,  with  Mme.  Ranieri,  Sig.  Perelli, 
Vita,  &c. 

Academy  op  Mti.sic — Eossini's  Moses  in 
Egypt. — The  drama  when  it  was  favored  by  the 
Church  presented  many  religions  subjects,  with  a 
mythological  objectivity  which  would  now  startle  the 
spiritual  sanctions  of  a  Protestant  community.  The 
church,  in  this,  however,  was  a  rival  of  the  secular 
drama  which  never  died  out  as  all  the  received  au- 
thorities on  the  dark  ages  tell  us,  but  flourished  un- 
der the  Troubadours  and  Minstrels  in  a  simple  child- 
like form.  In  these  early  chnrcli  dramas,  as  in  the 
ecclesiastical  paintings,  no  immaterial  character,  how- 
ever awful,  even  Omnipotence  itself,  was  deemed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  representation  in  the  flesh.  But 
witli  the  growth  of  Protestantism  the  religious  drama 
was  extinguished  and  the  Oratorio  took  its  place.  It 
was  deemed  impious  to  oft'er  Biblical  characters  on 
the  stage,  but  in  the  concert-room  in  citizen's  dress 
they  could  be  represented.  The  first  attempts  to  in- 
vade this  Anglo-Protestant  custom  shocked  the  sense 
of  the  American  audiences.  Mehul's  "  Josepli  " 
was  denounced,  in  so  far  as  its  characters  were  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures.  Rossini's  "  Moses "  was  at 
first  inadmissable  on  the  English  stage,  and  was  giv- 
en as  an  oratorio,  for  which  it  was  not  designed.  The 
plastic  character  of  our  people,  however,  made  them 
by  degrees  accept  Biblical  subjects  in  the  opera. 
"  Moses,"  with  certain  of  the  mysteries  left  out,  was 
played  in  English  in  several  American  cities  beside 
being  performed  by  the  operatic  pioneers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  French  company  in  New  Orleans.  Its 
success  in  English  on  the  stage  was  very  halting,  and 
it  was  withdrawn.  After  an  interval  of  many  years 
it  has  been  brought  forward  at  the  Academy  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  version  differs  somewhat 
from  the  original  score,  which  opens  with  the  scene 
of  the  darkness  spread  over  Egypt.  Tlie  plot  is  very 
simple,  or  rather  it  is  no  plot  at  all,  the  libretto  being 
very  feeble.  The  miraculous  events  consociated  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Israelites  to  effect  their  exodus,  are 
mixed  with  a  watery  love-stor3',  devoid  of  life  or  logic 
in  such  company,  and  as  out  of  place  as  a  declaration 
in  a  pew.  If  Brignoli  cannot  make  love — as  Pha- 
raoh's son — in  the  middle  of  such  difficulties,  he  is 
not  to  be  blamed  :  and  if  Jliss  Patti,  as  a  sugar-plum 
of  a  Jewess,  dressed  in  the  most  heart-rending  style, 
can  only  hang  dofl  n  her  head,  or  raise  it  to  emit  a  lot 
of  fast  notes — but  cannot  eflfect  characterization,  it  is 
not  her  fault,  as  there  is  nothing  to  represent.  If 
Pharoah  has  no  dramatic  action,  Ferri  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  The  only  approximation  to  a  character 
is  Moses  by  Susini.  The  presence  of  this  artist  is 
magnificent,  and  his  efficient  declamation  and  sing^ 
ing  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  music  of  the 
whole  opera  is  very  admir.able  and  beautiful ;  tlie 
composer  has  compensated  himself  for  the  defects  of 
the  poet.  Never  was  the  illustrious  Rossini  lirighter 
or  more  fluent  than  in  this  work.  He  has  exhibited 
the  style  of  florid  music  which  he  perfected,  for  he 
gave  new  life  to  the  style  which  Gluck  essayed  to 
kill — namely  the  ornate,  or  many  notes  to  a  few  syl- 
lables— in  contradistinction  to  the  declamatory,  which 
is  a  musical  note  for  each  syllable  or  thcrealiouts. 
AVith  this  basis,  and  with  the  higliest  gift  for  melody, 
Rossini  ruled  the  musical  world  of  Europe.  But  in 
those,  beside  the  florid,  there  is  as  beautiful  music  of 
various  styles,  recitative,  and  large  and  grand  strains, 
as  was  ever  imagined.  The  lyrics  assigned  to  the 
Prophet  are  without  flaw.  The  quartet  Mi  manca  la 
voce  is  of  incomparable  beauty  in  its  kind;  the  finale 
of  the  third  act  is  imraen.se  for  its  vigor.  Great  and 
various  merits  are  found  through  the  instrumentation. 
In  addition  to  the  artists  mentioned,  the  charming 
Miss  Patti,  etc.,  the  good  success  of  Mme.  Strakosch 
as  Mrs.  Pharoah  may  be  indicated.  She  looked  the 
Egyptian-imperial.  The  orchestra  is  excellent — led 
by  Mr  Muzio.  There  are  some  picturesque  scenes. 
The  miracle  of  the  Red  Sea  is  good  except  the  waves, 
which  are  too  much  of  the  pointed  order  of  damp 
architecture.  The  wave-makers  should  take  a  few 
lessons   in   salt-water.      The   scene   of  the   land  of 


Canaan  is  a  charming  view,  and  might  inspire  equal- 
ly emigrants  now  as  then. 

Essex,  Mass. — A  music  teacher  in  this  town  com- 
municates to  the  Salem  Observer,  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  "  infant  musical  prodigy." 

Martha  Story  is  a  child  of  Mr.  Andrew  Story  2d, 
of  Essex,  and  was  three  years  of  ago  the  ICth  of 
November  last, 

I  am  a  music  teacher,  a,nd  have  boarded  in  Mr. 
Story's  fiimily  since  last  September.  Previous  to  that 
time  little  Martha  had  never  heard  playing  on  the 
piano  or  melodeon,  though  she  had  one  of  the  latter 
instruments.  She  could  sing  well  at  the  age  of  one 
year.  When  I  had  been  with  her  a  few  days,  I  ob- 
served her  trying  to  play  the  air  of  "  Greenville."  It 
struck  my  fancy  that  I  might  teach  her  to  play  it, 
with  both  hands,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  ; 
but  instead  of  months  it  was  only  two  or  three  days, 
when  by  my  playing  it  over  a  few  times  with  her 
fingers,  she  could  play  it  alone.  I  taught  her  two  or 
three  tunes  in  the  same  way ;  and  in  a  month  she 
commenceil  to  play  by  imitating  what  she  heard 
played  ;  and  showing  her  on  the  bass  she  improved 
everyday.  On  the  11th  of  January,  she  ran  from 
her  play  to  the  Melodeon — stood,  and  blew  the  bel- 
lows with  her  foot,  and  played  "  Oh  Susanna,"  for 
the  first  time,  with  both  hands,  as  well  as  any  one 
could,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. She  can  now  play  almost  any  tune  she  hears 
in  the  same  way.  She  never  looks  on  her  hands 
while  she  is  playing.  Her  time  and  accent  are  very 
good.  She  has  played  tunes  by  only  hearing  them 
two  or  three  times,  and  can  play  on  any  key  and  get 
the  right  bass  the  first  time. 

She  has  quite  an  idea  about  composing  ; — almost 
every  day  she  will  play  chords  of  four  parts,  (or  as 
she  calls  it,  "  making  np  tunes,")  and  give  strains 
that  are  very  pleasing.  She  has  made  eight  or  nine 
tunes  that  are  very  pretty  ;  and  she  could  play  in  the 
dark  or  blindfolded. 

She  could  play  a  March  on  the  key  of  "  C  natu- 
ral ;"  and  while  I  was  giving  a  lesson  to  her  sister  on 
the  same  March,  in  a  duet  in  the  key  of  "  F,  one 
flat,"  Martha  jumped  into  her  sister's  lap,  and  played 
it  with  mo  in  the  same  key  that  her  sister  had  been 
playing,  without  making  any  mistake. 

She  can  lie  in  ray  lap,  with  her  head  thrown  back, 
and  looking  away  from  the  Melodeon,  play  the  air, 
while  I  play  the  bass,  and  change  her  hands  several 
times  in  the"  tune, — that  is,  play  one  measure  with  the 
right,  and  the  next  with  the  left  hand,  and  not  break 
the  time  of  the  tune. 

She  has  played  in  public  three  or  four  times  to 
large  audiences,  and  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the 
people,  looking  at  them  all  the  time  while  she  played. 

A  concert  was  given  in  this  town  on  Fast-day  even- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  showing  her.  She  played 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  times,  with  as  much  wil- 
lingness as  an  older  person,  almost  every  time  blow- 
ing the  bellows  herself,  sitting  in  a  chair  or  standing. 
She  ended  the  concert  by  playing  "  Good  night," 
while  the  others  sang. 

She  seems  very  bright  in  other  things  ; — has  great 
power  of  imitation,  and  a  good  memory — if  we  wish 
her  to  play  a  tune  we  have  only  to  tell  her  the  name. 


Bexilin,  ApEtL.  —  A  flood  of  concerts,  far  worth 
ier  of  notice  than  last  winter's,  has  poured  through 
the  season,  especially  in  March  ;  but  there  have  been 
almost  more  concert-givers  than  auditors,  and  nearly 
all  the  virtuosos  from  abroad  have  gone  off  disap- 
pointed, empty  in  purse  and  uncheered  by  applause. 
That  was  partly  because  so  many  little  singing  socle. 
ties  had  been  formed,  and  every  society  wanted  to 
produce  itself  in  public ;  particularly  each  director, 
like  a  little  Pope-hng,  longed  to  taste  the  pleasure  of 
flourishing  the  baton,  like  a  triumphator,  at  the  head 
of  a  dozen  picked  up  chorus  singers,  to  the  envy  pos- 
sibly of  rival  societies,  and  of  serving  up  his  own 
firstling  composition  to  an  "  invited  public."  They 
all  here  want:  1,  to  direct;  2,  to  compose;  3,  to 
teach  singing ;  4,  to  produce  themselves  with  their 
achievements  before  the  public.  The  poor  concert- 
giver  has  perhaps  had  his  head  turned  by  a  couple  of 
old  aunts,  telling  him  how  finely  he  composed  or 
sang  ;  and  then  indeed  it  is  too  tempting  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  publicity,  so  swiftly  changed  to  bitter, 
ness,  especially  considering  the  perpetual  conflict  with 
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the  proverbial  capriciousness  of  the  Berliners ;  for 
commonly  after  a  year's  time  you  hear  nothing 
more  of  the  newly  baked  director,  or  of  his  society, 
whicli  soon  falls  asleep.  In  Berlin,  it  is  easy  enough 
for  a  child  tO' call  a  new  thing  into  life  ;  but  to  keep 
it  alive,  in  an  ago- so  blase,  lifeless,  and  characterless, 
is  harder  than  to  hold  quicksilver  in  the  hand. 

The  Royal  Opera  had  learned  two  new  works : 
dn-istine  von  Sweden,  composed  by  the  Hofintendant 
Cbimt  von  Kedern,  a  dilettante  who  deserves  well  of 
mnsie,  and  who  must  be  regarded'  with  indulgence 
if  he-  once  more  vouchsafes  to  tlie  public  the  effu- 
sions of  his  leisure  hours  ;  and  the  comic  opera,  Die 
Weiber  von  Weinsherg,  by  Schmidt,  Theatre-kapell- 
meister'in  STayence.  The  latter  work  contains  many 
proofs  of  talent  and  routine  musicianship  ;  on  the 
other-  hand  the-  melodic  thoughts  are  seldom  held 
and  carried  out,  so  that  one  is  not  quite  allowed  to 
enjoy  them.  The  comic  pieces  are  the  happiest  and 
best  roundfed  off ;  the  instrumentation  scarcely  ever 
lifts  itself  above  the  ordinary  kapellmeister  routine. 
On  the  wliole,  the  music  does  not  reach  that  of  Lort- 
zing,  still  less  that  of  Dittersdorf. 

In  Spontini's  VestaUn  Fraulein-  de  Ahsa  sang  the 
high-priestess  in  the  place  of  Johanna  Wagner. 
The  pure,  correct  and  telling  quality  of  her  voice, 
particularly  in  the  upper  register,  was  in  lier  favor. 
On  the  contrary  in  freedom  of  characterization,  in  vi- 
tal warmth  of  expression,  in  classical'  repose  of  play 
and  dramatic  soul  she  was  far  behind  ber  predecessor. 
In  the  Pro/)/iS?e,  Frl.  de  Ahnu  played' Fides  for  the 
first  time.  The  voice  sounded  young  and  fresh,  and 
agreeable,  and  developed  a  Targe  compass,  the  upper 
tones  fuir  and  beautiful.  At  first  she  had  to  contend 
with  embai-assmcnt  and'  uncertainty  of  dramatic  situ- 
ation. The  simple,  heart-felt  motives  sounded  beau- 
tifully ;  hut  her  bearing  and  mimic  expression  re- 
mained much  too  cold.  In  the  duet  with  Bertha  and 
in  the  scene  in  fhe  catliedral  there  were  single  mo" 
ments  which  rose  to  real  artistic  significance;  espe- 
cially where  the  Prophet  compels  the  mother  to 
kneel,  the  lively  applause,  whicli  rose  to  the  pitcli  ol 
calling  out,  was  fully  justified. 

The  performance  of  Mozart's  Zauherflule  could,  in 
the  principal  parts,  he  called  a  success.  Herr 
Fricke's  rendering  of  Sarastro,  by  its  dignified  col- 
oring, supported  that  night  by  his  peculiarly  sono- 
rous and  flexible  voice,  won  him  a  call  before  the 
curtain.  Frau  Ko-ester,  as  the  Queen  of  Night, 
was  in  less  fortunate  condition  ;  especially  by  the  side 
of  the  sweet  and  musical  voice  of  Frau  Wippart  in 
Pamina,  the  roughness  of  her  (Koester's)  voice  gave 
the  Queen  only  the  faded  splendor  of  her  dignity. 
The  bird-catcher,  Papageno,  found  a  capital  represen- 
tative in  Herr  Krause.  The  Tamino  of  Herr  Kk0E- 
GER  has  developed  itself  into  much  more  freedom, 
but  more  uniformity  of  singing  and  of  action  is  still 
to  be  desired.  The  execution  of  the  splendid  male 
choruses  was  masterly  and  received  lively  applatrse. 

In  Die  Stumme  von  Porlici  {"  Masaniello ")-,  the 
part  of  Masaniello- remains  one  of  the  best  of  Herr 
Formes-.  Just  this"  certain  do-wnright  manner  is 
suited  to-  liini'  and  makes  his  rendering  of  the  plain 
fisherman  very  natural.  The  slumber  song,  so  diffi- 
cult because  it  follows  right  after  a  longer  arduous 
part  in  the  fourth  act,  Herr  Formes  sang  with  the 
most  melting  tenderness  of  his  fine  voice  and  with 
faultless  delivery.  Frau  Tuczek  took  all  pains  to 
do  justice  to  the  part  oi'  the  Princess  ;  but  her  voice 
(after  an  astonishingly  long  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice) leaves  her  no=w  so  often  in  the  lurch,  that  the 
struggle  with  the  intractable  organ  becomes  painful. 
The  great  chorus  a  capella,  the  prayer  before  tlio 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  was  sung  remiii'kably  well 
and  made  as  usual  the  liveliest  impression  on  the 
public.  In  spite  of  Auber's  often  frightful  awkward, 
ness  in  instrumentation,  especially  in  the  working 
out  of  themes,  &c.,  this  opera  remains  unquestionably 
his  most  genial  conception,  and  has  already,  through 


its  exciting  melodies,  given  an  impulse  to  three  rev- 
olutions, to-wit,  in  Warsaw,  Brussels,  and  Paris  or 
Dresden. 

In  Fidelio  Frau  Koester  exhibited  again  the  most 
inspired  abandon ;  and  the  freshness,  indeed  voluptu- 
ousness, of  an  organ  which  has  been  e.xerted  for  so 
many  years  was  astonishing.  Always  victorious,  it  is 
just  in  this  opera  that  it  puts  almost  all  others  in  the 
shade,  since  Beethoven's  manner  of  writing  for  the 
male  voices  is  a  most  nnfavorable  one  ;  also  the  too 
symphonic  treatment  of  the  orchestra  splits  up  the 
vocal  forces  too  much  and  too  seldom  suffers  them  to 
tell  with  their  full  tone.  Only  our  old  veteran,  Herr 
ZiESCHE,  as  Kocco,  remains  nnshattered ;  on  the 
contrary,  of  Herr  Salojio,  as  the  Governor,  we  re- 
mark very  little,  with  the  exception  of  his  masterly 
acting.  The  same  of  Herr  Kriiger  as  Florestan, 
who  with  his  fine,  voluptuous  tenor  voice  holds  too 
much  back  and  seldom  becomes  animated  enough  to 
cause  his  hearers  any  real  enjoyment.  He  would  he 
a  much  more  useful  singer,  with  his  otherwise  so 
good  intention,  if  he  would  every  time  first  sing  his 
voice  into  good  working  order  before  coming  upon 
the  stage  ;  for  it  usually  begins  to  acquire  metal  and 
clearness  only  in  the  third  act,  (and  unfortunately 
there  is  none  in  Fidelio). 

The  performance  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  is  commonly  a  festival  for  the  worshippers 
of  Shakspeare  and  Mendelssohn  ;  hut  it  has  unfortu- 
nately lost  much  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Not  only  did  the  two  pairs  of  lovers 
play  in  a  terribly  tedious  and  unpleasant  manner ; 
but  the  scenery  also  was  so  neglected,  that  a  multitude 
of  awkwardnesses  disturbed  the  eye  and  for  the 
most  part  dissipated  the  illusion  of  the  etherial  halo 
which  both  Shakspeare  and  the,  at  that  time,  still 
fresh  youth  of  Mendelssohn,  in  the  exuberance  of 
fancy,  lent  to  this  lovely  dream  picture.  The  female 
singers  employed  for  the  fair}'  chorus,  instead  of  be- 
ing disguised  from  head  to  feet,  presented  themselves 
in  all  their  solid  everyday  reality  ;  instead  of  seeking 
out  the  thinnest  voices  for  the  soli  in  the  chorus,  the 
first  solo  especially  was  taken  by  a  singer,  who  spelt 
it  off  with  her  incongruous  voice,  bit  by  bit,  in 
the  most  homespun  fashion.  Moreover  the  Kapelle 
(orchestra),  so  often  decimated  by  the  economical 
system  of  our  royal  management,  -was  guilty  of  fre- 
quent carelessness  and  confusion,  especially  in  the 
splendid  march. 

The  Italian  opera,  at  the  new  Victoria  theatre,  as 
luxuriously  built  as  it  is  already  deeply'  in  debt, 
closed  its  performances  with  a  ragout  from  four  dif- 
ferent operas,  with  a  crowded  audience,  after  compe- 
ting very  successfully  through  the  greatest  part  of 
the  winter  with  the  Royal  Opera.  If  the  new  Italian 
singing  school  no  more  affords  such  full,  significant 
voices,  as  the  once  celebrated  old  conservatories,  still 
their  flexibility,  intonation  and  declamation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  fire  they  breathe  into  the  most 
trivial  and  absurd  librettos,  may  be  commended  to 
to  the  imitation  of  German  singers.  Signora  Artot 
and  the  tenor  de  Carrion  distinguished  themselves 
particularly;  also  Signor  Frizzi  is  a  genuine -Italian 
buffo  ;  while  one  or  two  German  make-shifts,  for  ex- 
ample, "  Signora"  Hcepfel  and  "  Signora"  Enig 
made  an  ominous  contrast  to  tharoal  Italians.  AVe 
also  heard  a  Frau  Saejiann  de  Paez  from  Venezuela, 
formed  in  the  Italian  school — a  German  beauty,  by  the 
way,  born  in  Konigsberg.  She  too  found  many  ad- 
mirers, (as  the  Germans  labor  under  the  dangerous 
infirmity  of  praising  all  that  is  foreign,  if  it  only  im- 
poses somewhat  on  them  ;  and  hence  a  German 
singer  is  only  esteemed  when'he  has  been  formed — or 
deformed — in  Paris).  And  so  Frau  Siimann  excited 
enthusiasm  in  various  ways,  what  with  her  brilliant 
neck -breaking  throat  facility,  although  in  the  cantilena 
she  cannot  sing  a  single  measure  entirely  through, 
unmarred  by  some  brilliant  flash  or  other. 

In  the  flood  of  concerts  the  most  important  have 


been  the  four  subscription  concerts  of  music-director 
Rai>ecke,  eked  out  with  virtuosi  from  abroad  ;  for 
instance,  Datvidoff,  violoncellist  from  Moscow, 
Harlwigsos,  pianist  from  Copenhagen,  the  violin- 
ists Datid  and  DKETSCiroCK  from  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoire. The  most  noteworthy  was  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  under 
Radecke's  genial,  sure  direction, — far  more  successful 
than  that  monster  performance  of  this  remarkable 
creation  some  years  ago  in  the  opera  house.  The 
pianist  Dretschock,  from  Prague,  brxjthcr  of  the 
violinist,  electrified  by  his  bold  as  well  as  sure  and 
fine  playing  in  salon  pieces.  In  classical  works  he 
failed  tometimes  by  his  too  stfperficial,  brilliant  con- 
ception. 

Prof.  Makx,  our  greatest  living  theorist,  has  so 
overworked  himself  that  he  is  now  beginning  only 
slowly  to  recover  under  the  most  careful  nursing  of 
his  wife.  His  pupil,  Zotvf,  has  commenced  popular 
lectures  upon  musical  form,  which  meet  with  lively 
interest ;  for  Berlin  contains  a  great  nmnber  of  pas- 
sionate lovers  of  Symphony  soirees,  who  until  now 
have  vainly  sought  an  opporttmity  to  inform  them- 
about  the  structure  of  the  orchestral  works  there 
heard.  ff- 

Paris. 

(yrom  Correspondence  of  New  Orleans  Pfeayiine,  April  9.) 

The  Italian  Opera  has  given  as  "II  Crociato  in 
Egitto,"  by  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  and  as  Mons.  Fio- 
rentino  has  related  the  history  of  the  piece,  you  must 
let  me  translate  the  story  for  you; — In  1820  (the 
same  year  in  which  Rossini  gave  his  opera  "  Edward 
and  Christine")  a  handsome  young  German  composer, 
-who  was  popular  in  the  best  social  circles  of  Venice, 
brought  out  there  with  very  great  success  an  opera 
composed  by  him  in  the  style  and  form  then  at  the 
height  of  fashion.  The  new  score  was  entitled  Em- 
ma di  Resburyo,  and  soon  went  the  rounds  of  Italy 
It  was  applauded  everywhere  and  the  composer,  all 
Tedesro  as  he  was,  rarried  alle  slelle.  But  this  unex- 
pected triumph  raised  disagreeable  echoes  in  Germa- 
nv,  and  the  object  of  it  came  very  near  being  regarded 
ill  his  native  land  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade.  Musi- 
cians hid  their  faces.  Newspapers  clamored  scandal. 
"  What,"  said  they,  "  is  the  composer  of  Emma  di 
Resbiirrio  the  same  Meyerbeer  who  was  trained  and 
nurtured  in  the  purest  scholastic  doctrines,  the  same 
great  Prussian  pianist,  who,  when  ten  years  old,  was 
Hummcl's  and  dementi's  rival ;  is  it  the  austere  dis- 
ciple of  Abbe  Vogler  who  sacrifices  to  the  sensual 
and  frivolous  school  of  melody,  who  abjures  his  un- 
divided worship  of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  who 
writes  well  for  voices,  tlie  -wretch  !  and  becomes  more 
It.tlian  than  Rossini  1  "  This  was  the  language  of 
the  jealous  and  the  inimical ;  Meyerbeer's  friends 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation.  His  com- 
rades bung  down  their  heads  when  they  heard  any- 
bodv  speak  of  tlie  author  of  Emmn  di  Rcslimyo  or  of 
Romihla  e  Cosfavzn.  They  pitied  him,  but  they 
dared  not  defend  him.  None  of  tliem  were  wounded 
more  cruelly  by  this  unnatural  defection  than  Charles 
Marie  Weber.  He  could  not  get  over  it.  He  was  at 
first  full  of  sorrow,  then  be  became  excessively  an- 
gry, then  he  became  animated  by  a  tierce  desire  of 
vengeance,  and  the  better  to  exhibit  the  apostacy  of 
his  old  fellow-pupil,  he  made  the  manager  of  the 
Dresden  Opera  Houre  bring  out  again  The  Two 
Caliphs,  a  little  comedy  opera  Meyerbeer  composed 
in  bis  nineteenth  year.  The  Two  Caliphs  was  writ- 
ten in  strict  accordance  with  every  rule,  bnt  being  as 
tedious  .as  possible,  The  Two  Caliphs  w-^re  as  power- 
ful, so  far  as  putting  auditors  to  sleep  was  concerned, 
at  Dresden  as  they  had  been  at  Vienna  five  or  six 
years  befors.  Nevertheless,  the  immortal  author  of 
Der  Freyschiitz  and  Oberon  was  in  earnest ;  he  did 
prefer  The  Two  Caliphs  (bow  p.assion  blinds  us  all !) 
to  all  the  operas  Meyerbeer  had  written,  Emma  di 
Reshurgo  included.  He  had  The  Two  Caliphs 
played,  not  to  annoy  Meyerbeer,  but  to  allure  him 
back  within  the  pale  of  the  true  church.  Meyerbeer 
was  mortified  to  death  by  this  resuscitation.  He 
heard  of  it  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  successes  at 
Milan,  Turin,  Rome  and  Naples.  He  would  have 
given  anything  in  the  world  to  prevent  the  imperti- 
nent resuscitation.  He  was  seriously  angry  with 
Weber,  for  having  disinterred,  without  the  least  ne- 
cessity, this  old,  thin  opera  which  cast  a  shadow  on 
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his  rising  glory ;  wliile  Weber  could  not  pardon 
Meyerbeer  for  having  quitted  his  primitive  dryness 
and  stiffness  for  the  flowers,  feathers,  fillets  and  fes- 
toons of  tlie  Italian  sehool. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  two  pupils  of  AhhAVog- 
ler  (who  had  not  ceased  to  love  each  otIier,>  forget- 
ting their  dissensions  and  discussions,  fell  into  each 
other's  arms.  Meyerbeer  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  again  successful — Margherita  d'Anjou  liad  been 
received  witli  the  greatest  favor  at  La  Scala,  and  as 
success  makes  men  good  natured  and  conciliatory, 
they  never  mentioned  the  Two  Cali|ihs  again.  The 
return  of  the  prodigal  son  was  celebrated  by  feasts. 
Weber  was  as  kind  as  could  be  to  his  young  friend, 
who,  as  a  return  for  all  this  kindness,  promised  to 
give  but  one  more  opera  in  Italy,  (wliich  he  was  un- 
der contract  to  give,)  after  which  he  would  resume 
liis  German  career  and  leave  it  no  more.  This  we 
learn  from  a  very  curious  letter  written  by  Weber  at 
tliis  period  of  time.  "  Last  Friday,"  says  he,  "  I 
had  tiie  great  pleasure  of  having  Meyerbeer  a  whole 
day  with  me  ;  didn't  your  ears  tingle  1  'Twas  really 
a  happy  day,  just  like  those  happy  days  we  spent  at 
Manheim.  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  parted. 
Meyerbeer  is  going  to  Trieste  to  bring  out  his  '  Cro- 
ciato.'  He  will  return  to  Berlin  before  a  twelve 
month  expires,  where  he  will  write,  perhaps,  a  Ger- 
man opera.  God  grant  it !  I  appealed  and  appealed 
to  his  conscience  !  "  You  can  imagine  Weber's  scru- 
ples and  supplications — the  assurances  and  promises 
of  Meyerbeer.  He  set  out  the  next  day — not  for 
Trieste — for  Venice,  where  '*  II  Crociato  in  Egitto  " 
was  played  for  the  first  time,  the  26th  December, 
1825.  The  principal  parts  were  played  by  Velluti, 
Lablache  and  Mme.  Merie  Lalande.  The  opera  was 
brilliantly  successful,  and  the  composer  was  not  only 
called  out,  he  was  crowned  on  the  stage.  The  fol- 
lowing year  "  II  Crociato  "  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Italian  Opera.  Pasta  played  the  crusader's 
part,  Donzclli  the  part  of  Montfort,  Levasseur  the 
part  of  Aladin,  Mile.  Mombelli  the  part  of  Palmide. 
The  other  artists  are  not  worth  being  mentioned. 
Who  would  have  said  that  forty  years  after  this  had 
taken  place  Meyerbeer  wouhl  experience  the  same 
annoyance,  the  same  mortification,  the  same  fears  in 
consequence  of  the  resuscitation  of  "  II  Crociato  in 
Egitto,"  he  formerly  felt  at  the  disinterment  of  the 
Two  Caliphs,  and  that  the  genius  and  reputation  of 
this  great  master  would  rise  to  such  a  height  he 
would  be  obliged  to  disavow  for  a  youthful  indiscre- 
tion one  of  the  most  brilliant  operas  which  honored 
in  its  day  the  Italian  lyrical  stage  1 

As  soon  as  Meyerbeer  heard  of  this  unlucky  idea, 
he  declared  that  if  he  could  not  legally  oppose  the 
performance  of  a  work  whose  copyright  had  expired, 
however  averse  he  might  be  from  its  performance,  he 
would  protest  with  might  and  main  against  the  per- 
formance ;  that  while  he  would  not  disown  his  work, 
he  would  declare  that  before  it  was  worthy  of  appear- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  the  public  he  ought  at  least  to 
retouch  some  pieces  which  have  faded  with  age  ;  that 
the  public  now  has  no  taste  (or  characteresqucs  poems  : 
and  lastly,  that  "II  Crociato  in  Egitto"  would  be 
in  no  wise  successful,  and  that  the  only  profit  the 
Italian  Opera  would  derive  from  it  would  be  to  give 
the  composer  serious  displeasure.  The  managers  of 
the  Italian  Opera  replied  that  Meyerbeer's  name  was 
an  honor  and  a  fortune  for  a  theatre,  and  an  irresist- 
ible attraction  for  the  public ;  that  the  Italian  opera 
singers  regretted  they  were  unable  to  appear  in  Paris 
in  the  operas  of  the  illustrious  maestro  translated  into 
their  tonguo.jwhile  they  appeared  in  them  everywhere 
else;  that  "Robert  le  Diable,"  "  Les  Huguenots," 
"  Le  Prophete,"  were  freely  performed  at  La  Scala, 
La  Fenice,  La  Pergola,  at  San  Carlo,  but  that  in 
France  these  operas  belonged  to  the  theatre  of  the 
grand  opera  and  were  banished  forever  from  the 
Italian  opera;  that  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord  "  and  "Le 
Pardon  de  Ploiirmel "  are  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  but  at  the  same  time  enrich  the 
theatres  of  London  and  St.  Petersbnrg  ;  lastly,  that 
the  Italian  Opera  was  tired  of  being  the  only  theatre 
unable  to  place  the  radiant  name  of  Meyerbeer  on  its 
bills,  and  that  unless  the  celebrated  composer  entered 
into  a  contract  to  write  a  new  opera  for  the  Italian 
company,  it  would  exercise  its  legal  rights,  and  in- 
tended to  make  the  performance  of  "  II  Crociato  in 
Egitto,"  as  brilliant  and  as  careful  as  it  was  possible, 
and  to  give  the  three  female  parts  to  three  singers  of 
the  very  foremost  merit,  such  singers  as  Mesdames 
Borghi  Mamo,Penco  and  Alboni.  The  disinterment 
of  this  defunct  opera  proved  a  signal  failure ;  leave 
the  dead  in  their  graves — there  are  their  places. 

Pierre  de  Medicis  brings  excellent  receipts  to  the 
Grand-Ope'ra  ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  criterion  of  the 
success  of  a  piece.  Prince  Poniatowski  gave  the 
banquet  the  Saturday  before  Passion  Week  to  the 
"  administration  "  and  all  the  principal  singers  and 
dancers  of  the  Opdra,  and  a  gracious  remuneration 


to  the  choristers  ;  so  you  can  imagine  that  with  them 
the  opera  is  popular  also.  Monsieur  A.  Royer  goes 
on  actively,  however,  with  his  design  of  bringing  out 
the  Si'indramis  of  Rossini,  which  Mery  has  just  fin- 
ished translating  into  French.  Putting  aside  the 
great  musical  outline  of  the  composer,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  preserved,  it  is  in  many  ways  thrown 
almost  into  a  new  form — a  general  re-arrangement 
of  the  text  and  recitatives  having  been  found 
necessary  for  the  French  stage.  The  decorations 
will  be  gorgeous.  There  is  some  talk  of  Merly  tak- 
ing the  part  of  Assnr.  On  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  Passion  Week  all  the  imperial  tlieatres 
were  ciosed  :  the  Italian  Opera  was  the  one  excep- 
tion, but  it  was  to  give  the  Slabat  Mater  of  Rossini 
that  the  doors  were  opened.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press had  the  same  artists  to  perform  it  also  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tuilleries.  Mesdames  Alboni,  Penco, 
Battu,  and  MM.  Tamberlik,  Badiali,  Morini,  and 
IManfredi,  sang  this  great  work.  The  parts  that  gave 
the  most  pleasure  were  the  quartetto,  "  Quando  cor- 
pus morietus,"  sung  by  Alboni,  Mad.  Penco,  Tam- 
berlik, and  Badiali,  and  "  Fac  nt  portem  Christi," 
sung  by  Alboni.  At  the  Opera-Comique,  the  Rojjian 
d'Elvire  is  again  being  played,  as  Mile.  Monrose  is 
better.  Gahdhge  is  given  on  alternate  nights.  I 
told  you  last  week  of  the  probability  of  M.  Carvalho 
giving  up  the  management  of  the  The'atre-Lyrique. 
Since  I  wrote,  all  arrangements  have  been  concluded, 
and  M.  R<5tz  has  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
while  M.  Carvalho  has  gone  to  London  with  his  wife. 
The  The'atre-Lyrique  thus  loses  its  greatest  ornament 
in  losing  Mad.  Carvalho. 

London. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  programme  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  seventh  season,  commencing  the  1st  of 
May,  has  been  issued  by  the  Company,  and  a  goodly 
list  of  amusements  is  announced.  The  directors  ap- 
pear to  have  brought  .all  their  former  experience  of 
the  wishes  of  the  public  to  bear  upon  the  forthcoming 
season.  On  Friday,  the  4th  of  May,  there  will  be  a 
festival  for  the  inauguration  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Mendelssohn,  in  bronze,  subscribed  for  by  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  composer,  and  sculptured  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.acon.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
festival  will  consist  of  a  performance  of  Elijah,  when 
the  band  and  chorus  will  comprise  nearly  3000  per- 
formers, under  the  direction  of  M.  Costa.  The  cer- 
emony of  unveiling  the  statue  is  to  take  place  at  six 
o'clock,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession. The  directors  have  completed  their  arrange- 
ments for  a  series  of  opera  concerts,  which  will  take 
place  on  Fridays,  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  1st  of  June, 
and  the  15th  of  June.  The  principal  artistes  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  will  perform  on  these  occasions. 
A  morning  concert,  with  the  programme  selected 
from  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Vincent  Wallace,  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  May.  Arrange- 
ments for  other  important  concerts  are  in  progress, 
and  will  be  made  public  as  the  season  advances. 
There  will  also  be  performances  bj'  the  children  and 
members  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  16th  of  May;  and  by  the  Metropolitan 
Schools  Chiirity  Society  and  the  Metropolitan  Char- 
ity Children,  early  in  the  same  month.  The  Satur- 
day concerts  will  be  resumed  in  the  Autumn,  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  performances  of  the  Societe 
dcs  Orpbeonistes,  a  French  Choral  Society,  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  the  25th, 
2Cth,  and  28th  of  June.  The  number  of  these  Or- 
pbeonistes will,  it  is  supposed,  be  between  .3000  and 
4000.  and  thoy  will  be  conducted  by  M.  Delaporte, 
the  founder  of  the  society. — Novella's  Mus.  Times. 

(From  the  Musical  World,  April  28.) 
Sacred  Hakmonio  Society. — Israel  in  Kgypi 
was  performed  last  night,  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son, the  principal  vocalists  being  Miss  Parcpa,  Miss 
Fanny  Rowland,  M.adanie  Sainton  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  .and  Signor  Belletti. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — Mile.  Piccolomini 
gave  her  second  farewell  performance  on  Saturday, 
when  the  Traviata  was  represented,  and,  being  a  sub- 
scription night,  the  theatre  was  crowded.  The  Tro- 
vaiore  was  given  for  the  third  time  on  Tuesday. 

On  Thursday,  a  new  opera  was  produced,  entitled 
Almina,  composed  by  Sig.  Fabio  Campana,  favor- 
ably known,  in  England,  as  the  author  of  light  vocal 
pieces  for  the  dr.a\ving-room.  Sig.  Campana,  too, 
we  are  informed,  produced  in  Italy,  some  years  ago, 
one  or  two  operas,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  'The 
story  of  Almina  would  not  interest  our  readers  if  re- 
counted in  detail.  Enough  that  the  heroine  loves  one 
man  and  is  married  to  another,  that  she  is  supposed 
to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  is  buried  ;  that  her 
lover,  reported  killed,  returns  from  the  wars  and 
breaks  open  her  tomb ;  that  she  is  restored  to  life, 
and  flies   with  her  deliverer   to  a  foreign   land;  that 


thoy  revisit  their  native  country  ;  that  the  husbivnd 
reclaims  his  wife,  and  that  the  lady  takes  poison,  and 
dies.  There  are  some  good  dramatic  situations,  of 
which  snch  a  composer  as  Signor  Verdi  would 
doubtless  have  made  good  use.  Signor  Campana, 
however,  is  wanting  in  dramatic  fire,  which,  above 
all  other  qualities,  Almina  requires.  Mile.  Piccolom- 
ini was  well  suited  in  the  part  of  Almina — being  in- 
variably earnest  and  passionate,  and  often  real.  The 
music,  however,  was  not  so  suitiibic  to  her  means, 
and  her  singing  did  not  always  produce  its  wonted 
ettect.  Signor  Giuglini,  as  the  lover,  Blondello,  on 
the  other  hand,  sang  better  than  ever,  and  carried 
away  the  vocal  honors  of  the  evening.  He  was  en- 
cored twice,  and  was  in  finer  voice  than  we  have 
heard  him  for  a  long  time.  Signor  Aldighieri 
sustained  the  part  of  Walter,  the  husbiind,  with  his 
customary  vigor,  and  more  than  his  customary  judg- 
ment. 

Taking  applause  as  a  criterion,  the  success  of 
Almina  was  triumphant.  After  the  first  act,  the  prin- 
cipal singers  were  recalled,  and  then  Signor  Campana 
%vas  compelled  to  appear,  when  he  was  not  merely  re- 
ceived with  tumultuous  accLamations  but /c((!(/  with 
bouquets  and  laurel-wreaths.  At  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, too,  he  was  summoned  to  the  foot-lights  twice, 
when  the  demonstrations  were  renewed,  and  no  doubt 
the  composer  left  the  theatre  perfectly  satisfied  that 
his  opera  had  acheived  a  great  and  legitimate  tri- 
umph. First  nights,  however,  are  not  always  pre- 
cedents— the  Barhia-e  of  Rossini  to  witness. 

Last  night  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  given  with  Mile. 
Titions  as  Lucrezia,  Madame  Borglii-Mamo  as  Maf- 
feo  Orsini  (her  first  appearance  in  the  part),  Signor 
Mongini,  Gennaro  (his  first  appearance  in  the  part), 
and  Signor  Sebastiano  Ronconi,  Duke  Alfonso  (his 
first  appearance  in  this  country). 

Royal  Italian"  Opera. — Fidelia  was  repeated 
on  Saturday,  and  attracted  a  much -larger  attendance 
than  at  the  first  performance.  Madame  Csillag  more 
than  confirmed  the  impression  she  made  on  Thurs- 
d.ay.  The  indisposition  of  Signor  Tagliafico  neces- 
sitated the  omission  of  Pizzaro's  only  air.  In  other 
respects  Beetlioven's  great  masterpiece  was  given  to 
perfection. 

Grisi  and  Mario  made  their  rentrie  on  Tuesday  in 
La  Favorita.  Of  course  the  theatre  was  ci'owded, 
the  public  being  always  desirous  to  hail  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  these  deservedly  admired  performers. 
M.  Faure,  too,  was  Alfonso  XI.,  and  lent  another 
attraction  to  the  performance.  Grisi  still  maintains 
her  place.  Her  upper  notes  may  have  lost  some  of 
their  brilliancy,  and  her  execution  some  of  its  flu- 
ency ;  but  the  voice  still  possesses  the  exquisite  qual- 
ity of  old,  and  her  style  retains  all  its  unrivalled 
charm.  'That  Grisi  should  act  still  better  and  better, 
is  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  respect,  at  all  events, 
we  can  discover  no  change,  unless  that  she  has  be- 
come more  subtle  and  more  fini.shed,  as  indeed  we 
were  inclined  to  think  on  Tuesday  evening,  when 
she  transcended  her  former  achievements,  especially 
in  the  last  scene,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  for 
intensity  and  p.athos.  Mario,  loo,  appeared  to  act 
better  than  ever,  which  a  priori  was  all  but  an  impos- 
sibility, and  to  sing  as  nobody  else  but  he  can  sing, 
when  in  the  vein. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  season  was  in- 
augurated on  Monday.  The  following  was  the  se- 
lection :-— 

Symphony,  "The  Seasons."  jn  B  minor, Spohr. 

Song,  "  A  questi  avventueri  iufami  "  (II  Seraglio). Mozart. 

Concerto,  violin , Mendelssohn. 

Scena  (Der  FreischUtz) AVebcr. 

Overture  (Egmont) Beethoven. 

Symphony,  ".Tupiter  "......, Mozart. 

Duet,  "Se  la  vita"  (Semiramide). .  .■ Rossini. 

Overture  (Oberon) Weber. 

Of  the  symphony  of  Spohr,  we  have  more  than 
once  spoken  at  length.  It  is  cnotrgh  to  say  in  this 
place,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  inspired  works  of 
the  great  master.  The  execution,  considering  the 
difficulties  presented,  was  marvellous,  and  Professor 
Bennett  and  his  orchestra  covered  themselves  with 
honor. 

The  violin  concerto,  as  performed  by  Herr  Becker, 
was  in  many  respects  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
commendation.  Exceptions,  nevertheless,  might  be 
taken  in  several  instances ;  the  reading  generally  was 
not  in  strict  keeping  with  the  directions  of  the  com- 
poser. Herr  Becker,  nevertheless,  played  so  splen- 
didly, that  he  was  recalled  at  tho  end  and  receive 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  execution  of  Mozart's  symphony  and  Beet- 
hoven's overture  was  inimitable  in  every  way,  both 
performances  being  received  with  tumultuous  ap- 
plause, and  the  overture  to  Oberon  was  a  splendid 
finale. 

Signor  Belletti  sang  the  superb  song  from  Mozart's 
too  much  neglected  opera  with  faultless  taste.  Mile. 
Louise  Michal,  a  Swedish  prima  donna  of  reputation 
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in  her  own  country,  gave  the  grand  scena  from  Der 
Freischiltz  with  great  power  and  facility,  but  in  too 
studied  and  artificial  a  manner  to  create  any  unusual 
effect. 

Musical  Society  of  London. — The  third  con- 
cert was  given  on  Wednesday,  and  was  alike  charac- 
terized bv  excellence  and  variety,  as  the  following  se- 
lection will  show. 

Overture,  (The  Isles  of  Fingal) Mendel.<!SOhn 

Air,  ' '  Jours  de  mon  enfance,"  (Pr6  aux  Clerca) Herold 

Symphony  Concertante  in  B  flat,  op.  63,  two  Pianofortes 

and  Orchestra Dussek 

Recit.  '   By  him  betrayed,"  M  S.  Opera J.  Benedict 

Air,  "  Thus  I  am  doomed,''  "  " 

Overture,  (Lurliuef Vincent  Wallace 

Sinfonia  Eroica  (No.  3),  op.  g.*; Beethoven 

Buo,  "  Ci  qual  oitti  sei  tu?"  (L'BtoUe  du  Nord). .  Meyerbeer 
Overture,  (Gustave) Auber 

Mr.  Sims  Eeeves's  Benefit  Concert. — Other 
artists  may  have  their  special  merits,  some  excelling 
in  sacred,  some  in  secular,  some  iu  dramatic  music, 
but  of  Mr.  Reeves  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  in 
every  branch  of  singing  he  is  pre-eminent.  In  the 
majestic  strains  of  Handel,  the  solemn  recitative,  the 
pathetic  air,  the  vigorous  declamation,  he  stands  un- 
approached;  while  there  are  many  airs  that  he  has 
made,  as  it  were,  his  own.  Who,  for  instance,  can 
sing,  "  Call  forth  thy  powers,"  "  Sound  an  alarm," 
"  The  enemy  said,"  "  Then  shall  the  righteous," 
"  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  "  Total  eclipse,"  like  Mr. 
Reeves?  "Not  to  multiply  instances  (as  we  might 
ad  libitum),  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  an  oratorio 
singer,  Mr.  Reeves  is  unequalled.  Nor  is  it  alone  in 
sacred  music  that  his  great  talents  are  conspicuous. 
His  dramatic  performances  are  no  less  admirable — 
tlie  dashing  brigand  in  Fra  Diarolo,  the  ill-fated  Ed- 
gardo  in  Lucia,  the  love-lorn  Elvino  in  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  Florentin  in  Fidelia,  Manrico  in  Trovatore  (wide 
as  the  poles  asunder) — all  differing  so  largely  in 
style,  and  all  alike  excellent  in  conception  .and  exe- 
cution— stamp  Mr.  Reeves  as  immeasurably  the  first 
of  our  English  operatic  artists.  In  the  concert-room, 
again,  he  is  at  home  with  all  the  composers — Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  alike  finding  an  inter- 
preter worthy  of  their  best  inspira!tions  ;  and  no  ten- 
or, in  our  recollection,  has  ever  done  such  ample 
justice  to  their  compositions.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves's  benefit 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  should 
have  attracted  the  largest  audience  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  that  building.  Had  the  room  been  double 
the  size,  it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  accommo- 
date the  numbers  who  sought  admission,  undeterred 
by  the  wretched  weather,  and  anxious  only  to  be  pre- 
sent at  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  selections 
with  which  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  famil- 
iarized the  pulilic.  As  it  was,  many  were  the  disap- 
pointed applicants  turned  reluctantly  away  from  the 
doors.  Mr.  Reeves  chose  four  pieces  for  the  dispLay 
of  his  genius,  each  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way,  although 
dift'crent  in  style.  In  the  touching  recitative,  "  Deep- 
er and  deeper  still,"  from  Jcphlhali ,  and  the  lovely 
air  which  follows,  "  Waft  her  angels  through  the 
skies,"  our  eminent  tenor  showed  himself  a  perfect 
master  of  the  highest  style  of  vocal  music.  Beet- 
hoven's "  Adelaide  "  has  lately  been  frequently  sung 
by  Mr.  Reeves,  but  never  more  exquisitely  than  on 
this  occasion,  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  bcin;; 
played  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  witli  that  delicacy 
and  refinement  in  which  she  is  unrivalled.  A  per- 
fect furor  of  applause  followed,  and  Mr.  Reeves  had 
twice  to  return  and  bow  his  acknowledgments,  wisely 
resisting  an  encore.  Tlie  air  from  Don  Giovanni, 
"  Dalla  sua  pace,"  afforded  Mr.  Reeves  an  opportun- 
ity of  exhibiting  bis  appreciation  of  Mozart ;  and  as 
a  further  proof  of  bis  versatility,  so  much  humor 
was  infused  into  the  elegant  little  air  of  Beethoven, 
"  The  stolen  kiss,"  that  an  irresistible  demand  for 
its  repetition  ensued.  It  is  a  very  long  time  since 
Mrs.  Reeves  has  been  heard  in  a  London  concert- 
room,  and  the  public,  not  forgetful  of  an  old  favor- 
ite, accorded  her  a  hearty  welcome.  Mendelssohn's 
"  Eriihlingslied,"  and  Spohr's  duet  from  Jcssonda, 
evinced  those  musician-like  qualities  which  have  al- 
ways characterized  Mrs.  Reeves's  singing.  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby  also  selected  a  song  of  Mendelssohn, 
"  Night,"  and  was  warmly  applauded  for  her  high- 
ly effective  and  most  expressive  rendering  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Davison's  setting  of  Shelley's  words,  "  False 
friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep  "  ( Cenci). 

The  instrumental  selection  constituted  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  vocal ;  Beethoven's  so  called 
"  Posthumous  Quartet,"  in  F  major,  Op.  133,  was 
heard  for  the  third  time  at  these  concerts,  and  with 
increased  interest,  and  Rossini's  Quartet,  in  G  major, 
No.  1,  although  but  a  bagatelle  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  giant  tone-poet,  was  nevertheless  suffici- 
ently interesting  to  warrant  its  introduction.  The 
executants  in  each  instance  were  Messrs.  Sainton, 


Goffrie,  Doyle   and   Piatti,  and   both   quartets  were 
played  to  admiration. 

One  of  Mozart's  Sonatas  in  F  major,  for  pianoforte 
alone,  was  given  for  the  ifrst  time  and  when  we  say 
that  this  beautiful  composition  was  performed  by 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard  with  all  her  admirable  taste, 
faultless  mechanism,  and  incomparable  expression, 
our  readers  have  a  guarantee  that  no  word  other  than 
"perfect"  can  apply  to  it. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  concert  on  Saturday, 
one  of  unusual  interest,  was  a  "  Shaksperian  Selec- 
tion ;"  why  given  on  this  occasion  we  have  not  been 
informed.  The  notion  and  poetry  of  every  piece, 
however,  was  referable  to  the  works  of  the  great 
poet.  "The  performance  commenced  with  Mendels- 
sohn's music  to  A  Midxummrr  Niqht's  Dream,  the 
principal  singers  being  Miss  S.  Wells,  Miss  Eyies, 
Mr.  William  Cummings,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Land,  Mr. 
Lawler — all  members  of  the  London  Glee  and  Mad- 
rigal Union — and  a  chorus  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Smythson.  Mendelssohn's  music  was  followed 
by  a  miscellaneous  selection,  including  two  overtures 
—  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windnor,  by  O.  Nicolai,  and 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.,  bv  J-  Street — and 
comprising  compositions  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Sir 
John  Stevenson,  Dr.  Callcott,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Stev- 
ens. The  single  encore  of  the  concert  was  awarded 
to  Stevens'  glee,  "Blow  thou  wintry  wind,"  sung 
by  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Eyles,  Mr.  W.  Cummings,  and 
Mr.  Lawler.  The  concert-room  was  crowded,  and 
nearly  four  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  the 
building. 
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Musio   m   THIS    NufliBER.  —  Cantata  of  the  May  Queen,  by 
Sterndale  Bennett,  continued. 


Wagner  and  his  Critics. 

The  literary  passage-at-arms  between  Rich- 
ard Wagner  and  Berlioz,  which  has  sprung 
from  the  concerts  recently  given  by  the  former 
in  Paris,  is  curious,  if  nothing  more.  Berlioz, 
with  Liszt,  have  been  commonly  regarded  and 
quoted  as  the  two  who  make  up  with  Wagner  the 
glorious  trinity  of  founders  and  of  rulers  in  the 
new  world  called  the  "  Music  of  the  Future." 
These  were  Wagner's  two  main  stays  :  Liszt,  his 
chivalrous  exponent  and  defender;  Berlioz,  by 
instinctive  sympathy  of  purpose  and  direction, 
working  somewhat  from  the  same  principles  and 
by  the  same  means,  but  from  his  own  original 
suggestion,  naturally  converging  toward  him. 
Exiled  from  Germany  in  '48  ;  not  permitted  to 
bring  out  in  person  or  to  hear  his  own  works, 
which  have  a  certain  currency  in  the  chief  Ger- 
man cities,  scouted  of  course  by  English  preju- 
dice against  everything  that  is  new,  excluded  un- 
til now  from  France,  AVagner  at  last  is  called  to 
Paris  and  has  an  opportunity  to  give  a  taste  of 
his  productions  (in  a  fragmentary  manner)  to  the 
critical  and  dilettante  world  there,  wielding  the 
conductor's  baton  in  his  own  person.  Of  course 
the  feuilletons  are  full  of  it  the  morning  after  the 
first  concert.  There  are  all  manner  of  critical 
opinions  and  expressions;  there  arc  pie  .y  of  ig- 
norant admirers,  who  are  not  critics,  and  praise 
for  the  only  reason  that  they  like  a  thing  ;  there 
are  not  a  few  too  of  admiring  critics,  who  give 
him  credit  for  genius,  for  originality,  but  find 
much  fault,  both  with  the  music  and  with  the  the- 
oretic principles  on  which  he  is  presumed  to  have 
composed  it. 

But  of  all  the  men  to  whom  Wagner  must 
have  looked  with  full  assurance  not  only  of  a 
generous  welcome,  but  even  of  an  earnest  advo- 
cacy, as  to  a  brother  hero  and  apostle  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  Berlioz,  the  new  school  composer  and 


the  critic,  the  wielder,  like  himself,  of  mighty 
orchestras  and  of  the  pen,  was  certainly  the 
man.  What  then  must  have  been  his  surprise, 
the  morning  after  the  concert,  at  reading  in  the 
Journal  des  Dehals  the  singularly  diplomatic  crit- 
icism which  we  have  translated  in  last  week's  pa- 
per !  He  is  flattered,  to  be  sure,  by  what  is  said 
in  detail  of  several  of  his  compositions;  but 
when  it  comes  to  principles,  to  theoretic  dogmas, 
to  the  central  ideas  of  the  whole  Art-gospel  of 
their  common  apostleship,  for  which  they  have  la- 
bored and  sufiered,  battling  with  the  prejudices  of 
a  world  bed-ridden  by  "  the  classics ; "  when  it 
comes  to  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter,  presto  ! 
our  Frenchman  has  doffed  the  friend  and  donned 
the  diplomat ;  deals  cautiously  as  with  a  foreign 
power;  "does  not  quite  understand;"  "  i/' it 
means  so  and  so,  pleads  off,  rejects  it  utterly, 
"  lifts  up  his  hands  and  swears  :  Non  credo  !  " 

Here  then  the  "  Future  "  has  become  already 
a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  Its  chiefs  and 
founders  quarrel.  One  of  the  Three,  in  his  pub- 
lic capacity  of  critic,  declines  to  commit  himself 
Two  alone  are  left :  Wagner  is  great,  and  Franz 
Liszt  is  his  prophet. 

One  who  has  heard  any  of  the  instrumental 
music  of  Berlioz  cannot  but  note  the  curious 
fact,  that  in  his  criticism  he  takes  Wagner  to 
task  for  the  very  same  uncouth  peculiarities 
which  abound  in  his  own  works.  The  "  weari- 
ness" and  consequent  avoidance  (perhaps  native 
lack)  "  of  melody  " ;  the  "  satiety  with  con.son- 
ant  harmonies,  with  simple,  prepared,  resolved 
dissonances,  with  natural  modulations  ";  the  "as- 
cending and  descending  minor  sevenths,  winding 
in  and  out  like  a  knot  of  hissing  serpents  ;"  "  mid- 
dle parts  forced  together  without  harmonic  or 
rhythmical  agreement ;"  "  modulations  that  make 
one  shudder,"  and  so  on ; — are  we  not  kept  on 
the  rack  by  these  sort  of  extravagances,  these 
bold  arts  of  effect,  as  much  while  listening  to 
Berlioz,  as  while  listening  to  Wagner  ?  Our 
knowledge  of  them  both,  we  own,  is  limited  :  but 
is  not  this  the  general  impression  justified  by 
what  little  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Berlioz  has 
found  its  way  into  the  concert  rooms  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  ?  The  difference  seems  to  be  that 
Wagner  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  Berlioz  but  a 
man  of  talent.  Wagner  has  ideas,  creative  pow- 
er, and  Berlioz  is  but  an  ambitious  setter  forth  of 
barren  inspirations  with  an  imposing  breadth 
and  pomp  of  instrumental  combinations.  In  the 
one  we  see  something  like  growth  from  within, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  works  of  all  men  of 
genius,  all  creative  artists,  old  or  new,  classic  or 
reformers,  in  the  other  it  is  a  building  and  cloth- 
ing upon  from  without.  And  yet  while  Wagner 
seems  to  have  creative  genius  as  compared  to 
Berlioz,  he  is  far,  verj'  far  from  having  made  good 
his  claim  in  that  respect  to  a  place  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  great  tone-poets,  the  Mo- 
zarts,  Beethovens,  &c. 

But  Berlioz  no  doubt  is  honest  in  his  criticism 
of  Wagner.  It  is  a  criticism  from  his  own  prop- 
er stand-point.  Berlioz  is  above  all  the  technical 
musician ;  he  is  great  chiefly  in  that  character. 
Wagner  is  less  so ;  he  is  a  man  of  ideas,  an  artist. 
Berlioz  criticizes  him  grammatically,  and  Wag- 
ner is  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  musical 
grammar  to  others ;  his  work,  as  he  conceives 
it,  is  to  build  up,  to  explain  by  word  and  exam- 
ple the  "  Art-work  of  the  Future,"  in  which 
Music  shall  be  but  one  co-operative  factor  with 
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the  other  arts  in  realizing  a  more  rich  and  uni- 
versal Art.  It  must  have  been  mortifying,  with 
these  high  Tiews,  to  have  his  "  dear  Berlioz " 
meet  and  judge  him  as  a  mere  musician.  To  be 
regarded  as  a  musician,  must,  to  one  of  these 
great  prophets  of  the  "  Futui-e,"  seem  almost  as 
insulting,  as  to  be  called  a  musikanl,  or  common 
fiddler. 

After  all  it  strikes  us  that  the  only  real  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  musical  and  artistic  worth,  the 
beauty,  the  inspiration,  the  power,  the  significance 
of  Wagner's  music.  All  that  Berlioz  says,  as  to 
wherein  he  agrees  and  wherein  he  differs  with 
the  "  Zukunfts  "  creed,  or  theory,  is  gratuitous. 
Probably  Wagner  himself  would  condemn  all 
that  Berlioz  condemns,  in  the  form  that  the  latter 
supposes  the  ideas  presented.  And  probably 
what  is  most  vital  to  the  thought  of  Wagner,  and 
of  all  his  critics,  is  that  in  which  all  true  artists 
have  agreed  and  ever  must  agree.  The  great 
question  that  we  have  about  a  composer  relates 
not  to  his  theory,  but  to  his  practice,  to  the  real- 
ity and  quality  of  his  genius,  to  the  beauty  and 
inspiring  influence  of  his  works.  We  care  not 
whether  he  be  old  school  or  new  school ;  whether 
he  follow  in  the  beaten  paths,  or  strike  out  new 
paths.  If  he  have  genius,  if  he  have  poetry 
and  music  in  him,  he  will  show  it,  whether  he 
keep  in  old  forms,  or  feel  forth  after  new  ones. 
The  more  of  genius  a  composer  has,  the  less  will 
he  trouble  himself  about  forms  theoretically. 
His  genius  may  find  the  best  scope,  and  the  most 
convenient  channels  in  the  so-called  classical  and 
strict  forms,  or  it  may  best  express  itself  in  freer 
modes ;  in  either  case  we  feel  the  genius,  the  soul 
that  animates  and  moulds  the  form,  and  either 
form  becomes  poetic,  beautiful,  instinct  with  life. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  Berlioz,  Liszt  or 
Wagner — or  even  of  our  friend  Fry — to  differ 
more  widely  from  "classical  old-fogyism"  gen- 
erally, than  Chopin's  lovely  inspirations  differ 
from  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  or  the  Fugues  of 
Bach  :  and  j'et  Chopin  is  a  welcome  presence  in 
all  feasts,  of  music  that  are  most  classical  and 
choice. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 
Ferdinand  Hiller's  new  oratorio  "  Saul,"  is  to 
be  performed  this  evening,  for  the  fii-st  time  in  this 
country,  by  the  New  York  Liederkranz,  conducted 
by  Herr  Paur,  in  the  Academy  of  Music  ;  the  prin- 
cipal solos  by  Mme.  Zimmermann,  Stigelli,  and  oth- 
ers.... The  UUman-Strakosch  troupe  were  to  per- 
form "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  oratorio-wise,  in  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday  evening. . .  .Gazza- 
NIGA  has  returned  from  her  wanderings  and  come 
back  to  the  Academy,  where  slie  has  sung  this  week 
in  La  Traviataani  in  Don  Giovanni.  Major  Sdsini 
was  to  appear  as  the  Duke  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  last 
evening,  and  also  sing  "  the  song  of  tlie  Zouave  after 
the  batde  of  Solferino,"  one  of  Sig.  Muzio's  patriot- 
ic effusions.  This  afternoon  "  the  season  definitely 
closes"  with  a  "grand  matinee."  . .  .Maretzek's 
company,  who  were  announced  as  to  be  in  Philadel- 
phia this  week,  are  still  at  the  Winter  Garden,  where 
Verdi's  Nebuchadnezzar  has  succeeded  to  La  Juive, 
with  Mme.  Fabbri,  and  a  new  basso,  Sig.  Miran- 

DOLA. 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  eager  expectation  of  Ma- 
RETZEK,  with  his  Fabbri,  Fkezzolini,  Stigrlli 
and  the  rest.  Is  Ullman  coming  here,  we  wonder  1 
Why  can  net  our  new-named  Boston  Academy  give 
us  the  two  companies  in  turn  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  to 
the  very  existence  of  two  Operas,  that  they  should 
stay  in  the  same  place  and  fight  each  other  ■?....  The 


Pliiladelphians  have  given  a  grand  complimentary 
concert  to  Mr.  Carl  Senz,  who  is  soon  to  suspend 
his  Germania  Afternoon  Rehearsals  and  make  a  visit 
to  Europe.  Carl  Hohnstock,  the  excellent  violin- 
ist, is  also  turning  his  face  the  same  way,  and  is  to 
have  a  farewell  concert, 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft,  the  organist  at  Dr.  Kirk's 
church,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  our  accomplished 
young  pianist,  sailed  in  tlie  Canada,  on  Wednesday, 
with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  five  months'  tour  in 
Europe  before  them.  They  will  spend  a  month  in 
London,  now  in  the  height  of  the  musical  season, 
and  will  divide  the  remaining  months  between  Ger- 
many, France  and  Switzerland.  May  they  hear 
plenty  of  fine  music,  and  return  refreshed  in  body 
and  in  mind  ;  for  who  needs  such  refreshment  more 
tlian  a  hard-working  teacher  of  music,  and  who  can 
he  musician  in  this  country  without  being  teacher  ? 

Messrs  Simmons  &  Willcox,  of  this  city,  have 
just  finished  another  admirable  organ,  destined  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  (Catholic)  in  Baltimore. 
It  has  tln-ee  manuals,  including  a  Swell  down  to  the 
8-feet  C,  and  a  Pedal  organ  ;  and  has  upwards  of 
thirty  stops.  The  case  is  of  pure  Corinthian  design, 
to  correspond  with  the  interior  of  the  church.  For 
an  organ  of  its  size,  its  power  and  volume  are  re- 
markable; the  full  organ,  with  the  mixtures,  &c.,  is 
rich  and  well  balanced,  the  diapasons  round  and  sat- 
isfying, th3  imitative  stops  beautifully  characteristic, 
the  swell  quite  perfect  in  its  operation.  Opposite  to 
this  instrument  in  the  Manufactory,  as  we  saw  it, 
stands  another  large  organ,  which  is  nearly  finished, 
for  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  Mr. 
E.  W.  GuNTEK  is  the  organist. 

"  Juvenile  Operas,  Cantatas,"  &c.,  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  the  fashion  over  the  country.  Such  things 
are  easily  produced,  and  easily  performed,  and  if 
they  liappen  to  have  a  little  cleverness,  are  sometimes 
good  speculations  for  the  "  professors  "  who  compose 
them.  The  Manchester,  N.  H.  Mirror  speaks  enthu- 
siastically of  a  new  one,  called  the  "  Fairy  Grotto," 
lately  written  and  brought  out  by  Mr.  Sikatton,  of 
that  city. 

The  great  event  next  coming  in  New  York  will  be 
tlie  reception  of  the  Japanese  Embassy,  who  are  to 
be  can-onnized  ,  paraded  round,  palavered,  feasted, 
danced  to,  sung  and  played  to,  and  bored,  bewildered, 
dazzled  by  all  sorts  of  entertainment  which  may 
serve  to  sliow  that  this  is  the  greatest  nation  on  God's 
earth.  Why  not  among  other  things  give  them  a 
grand  sample  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future "  1 
Where  are  Fry,  and  others  who  compose  symphonies 
at  an  hour's  warning  1  There  is  our  good  old  friend, 
Father  Heinrich,  whose  brain  always  teems  and  whose 
heart  always  swells  with  patriotic  inspirations,  world- 
wide and  generous,  who  has  already  set  the  glorious 
theme  to  music.  He  has  composed,  we  understand, 
a  symphony  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Why  are  not 
the  Committee  stirring  ?     Here  is  the  title  ; 

Grand  Symphony  in  Three  Parts. 

For  full  Orchestra. 

America's  Welcome  to  Asia. 

Presented  through  the  Most  Honorable  Japanese  Embassy, 

to  the 

KiNT-SlUSAMA, 

or 
Celestial  Lord  of  Japan. 

PART  I. 

Grand  Historic  Overture. 

Opening  of  the  Sealed  Gates 

To  American  Commerce. 

E.-^ultation  of  the  two  ^yorlcl3,  expressed  by  a 

Grand  Heroic  March. 

PART  n. 

The  children  of  Sensio— Dai — Sin 

embark  on 

The  Ocean  of  Peace 

for  a  voyage  to  the 

Land  of  Washington. 


PART  m. 

Rejoicing  of  Columbia. 

Composed  by 

Anthony  Philip  Heinrich. 

Wo  read  in  German  papers  of  two  musical  festi- 
vals to  bo  held  this  summer  on  tlie  Khino.  The  first 
will  bo  at  Plingst  (Whitsuntide),  first  of  June,  at 
Dusseldorf,  under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Hillor. 
The  programme  for  the  first  day  (Sunday)  will  bo  : 
Handel's  "  Samson "  oratorio,  and  Schumann's 
symphony  in  B  fiat  major ;  second  day  (Monday)  : 
Overture  to  the  Wassertrarjer,  by  Cherubini,  Ver  Sac- 
rum, by  HUler ;  seventh  symphony  by  Beethoven. 
Tliird  day :  Artist's  Concert,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Frau  Biirde-Ney,  Fr!.  Franziska  Schrcek,  and  Hcrren 
Schnorr,  Stockhausen  and  Joachim. — The  other  is 
the  fourth  Middle  Rhine  Festival,  to  bo  held  at  MayJ 
ence  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  [July.  "  Israel  in 
Egypt"  (Handel),  the  Walpun/isnadit  (Mendels- 
sohn), choruses  from  Gluck's  Alceste,  and  two  cho- 
ruses from  Mozart  and  Palestrina  will  be  performed. 

W.  H.  Fry  says,  in  the  Tribune,  of  La  Juive : 

"  La  .Tulve  "  is  one  of  the  operas  produced  in  Paris  between 
1830  and  1840,  which  inaugurated  a  new  school,  in  so  far  as 
the  plot  was  neither  the  old-fashioned  draught.s  on  Lempriere's 
classical  dictionary  touching  the  woes  of  Orpheus  and  Euri- 
dice,  or  Medea,  nor  yet  the  light-hearted  pleasantries  of  "  La 
Dame  Blanche  ■' or  "  Fra  Dievolo."  The  peculiarities  of  this 
school  are  a  large,  well  developed  serious  or  tragic  modern  or 
medieval  subject,  requiring  much  stage  display,  and  not  con- 
tent with  less  than  four  or  iive  acts  for  its  scope.  There  were 
several  contestants  for  supremacy  in  this  school.  Auber  in 
"  Masaniello,"  llossini  in  ''  William  Tell,"  Hal6vy  in  *'  La  Ju- 
ive, '  and  Meyerbeer  in  '■  Robert  le  Diable."  Of  these  works, 
the  plot  of  "  William  Tell  "  is  poor,  the  soprano  part  poor ;  but 
the  excellence  of  the  tenor  part,  first  in  the  Imnds  of  Nourrit, 
then  of  Duprez,  added  to  various  musical  merits,  made  it  suc- 
ceed. "  Masaniello,"  though  not  remarkable  in  its  solos,  has 
an  excellent  stirring  plot,  charming  situations,  many  original 
popnlar  choruses,  barcaroles  which  have  traveled  round  the 
world,  and  a  memorable  duet.  "  Kobert  le  Diable,"  though 
not  successfnl  here,  by  the  aid  of  Taglioni's  dancing  and  some 
fine  concerted  music, — especially  the  final  duo  and  trio — to 
■which  may  be  added  wonderfully  fine  scenic  effects,  and  a  fine 
idealistic  poem  of  Good  and  Evil  running  through  it,  tri- 
umphed in  Paris.  It  is  not  very  iiuent,  vocally.  "La  Juive" 
has  the  advantage  of  a  concise  plot,  strong  situations,  and  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  stage  display.  The  composition  of  this 
work  appeared  to  exhaust  M.  Halevy,  for  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions have  been  positive  or  comparative  failures.  When  it 
was  first  brought  out  in  Paris,  Duprez  was  in  the  height  of  his 
renown,  the  chief  tenor  part  being  drawn  to  suit  that  vocalist. 
Duprez  was  renowned  for  strength  and  facility  in  tjje  extra 
upper  notes  of  his  voice,  and  the  composer,  who  knew  his 
trade,  and  rounded  off  the  approaches  to  ultimates  with  these 
sonorous  inflations,  could  promise  himself  a  successful  scene. 
Halevy  is  not,  in  a  proper  sense,  a  great  melodist.  In  La  Ju- 
ive  he  hfl.s  some  happy  phrases  :  but  we  cannot  point  to  a  first 
rate,  complete,  spontaneous  melody,  in  the  whole  work.  Yet 
by  a  judicious  knowledge  of  effect,  aided  by  capital  situations, 
he  m.ade  .a  success  in  Paris  [of  the  first  order.  The  finale  to 
Act  I.  is  an  example  of  this.  The  vocal  writing  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  judicious  and  effective;  and  yet  the  melody,  as  a 
whole,  will  not  compare  with  the  best;  but  it  has  particular 
measures  that  are  admirable  and  exalted.  The  same  may  be 
Bald  of  other  portions  of  the  opera. 

Leopold  de  Meter  was  expected  daily  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  intends  to  pass  the  season.     Ronconi 

had  arrived  there A  grand  concert  will  be  given 

in  May  or  June,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  W.  V.  Wallace,  to  consist  entirely  of  music 
taken  from  his  works,  vocal  and  instrumental. 


wsiral  CornspnhHte. 


San  Francisco,  April  14.  —  Presuming  that 
you  will  not  be  at  all  averse  to  having  some  little  ac- 
count of  how  matters  in  gcner.il,  but  musical  matters 
in  particular,  progress  in  this  sometime-to-be-r/rea< 
city  of  the  western  coast.  I  take  pen  in  hand  to  en- 
lighten you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  and  in  com- 
mencing let  me  say  that  the  arrival  of  the  "  Journal 
of  Music  "  by  each  steamer  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  pleasure  derived  by  myself  and  brother, 
far  away  as  we  are  from  all  that  we  liold  greatest 
and  best  in  the  way  of  music.  No,  not  all,  for  we 
can  still  have  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn  and 
others,  if  we  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the 
piano  can  supply  ;  for  have  we  not  Trenkle  with  us  ? 
—  and  surely  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  us  to  ex- 
pect more  pleasure  than  we  can  derive  by  passing  an 
evening  with  him.  San  Francisco  seems  not  just 
the  place  for  one  so  ill  as  he  is,  but  he  feels  obliged 
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to  remain  here,  I  presume,  on  account  of  pupils,  &c. 
I  wish  he  would  go  back  into  the  country  and  stay 
for  awhile,  it  might  invigorate  him.  But  we  hope 
for  the  best.     He  keeps  up  good  spirits. 

Next  to  Ti'enkle  among  our  musicians,  comes 
GuSTAVE  A.  Scott,  who  is  one  of  the  iinest  execu- 
tants that  I  ever  heard  and  an  admirable  musician. 
Besides  these  excellences  he  possesses  that  of  being 
a  boon  good  fellow,  kind-hearted,  and  always  ready 
to  render  assistance  where  it  is  needed,  and  without 
remuneration.  He  is  a  universal  favorite  and  de- 
servedly so,  being  always  ready  for  a  good  time. 
Some  rare  performances  take  place  in  his  room, 
which  looks  out  upon  Montgomery  St.,  the  Wash- 
ington St.  of  San  Francisco.  The  "  Anvil  Chorus  " 
is  frequently  brought  out  in  a  style  that  would  aston- 
ish the  sober  people  of  Boston  ;  in  fiict  it  rather  aston- 
ishes Californians,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  crowd 
that  invariably  assembles  on  the  opposite  sidewalk 
during  the  performance.  Scott  has  a  fine  grand  pia- 
no, on  which  he  executes  the  orchestral  passages,  the 
chorus  of  blacksmiths  consisting  of  from  four  to 
eight  of  certain  individuals,  of  whom  your  humble 
servant  and  brother  form  a  part,  armed  with  watering 
pots,  tin  pans,  sheets  of  zinc,  air-tight  stove,  coal- 
hods,  tin  pails,  &c.,  and  the  way  that  the  strikers 
"  put  in,"  would  astonish  even  the  Lynn  mob.  The 
effect  is  very  grand,  of  course,  and  is  properly  ap- 
preciated by  the  crowd  in  the  street.  So  much  for 
fun  ;  but  every  Monday  evening  a  quartet  of  us  have 
some  pleasant  glee  singing,  at  the  same  place.  Or- 
chestral talent  is  scarce,  as  you  may  suppose  when 
you  know  that  Trenkle,  who  proposes  giving  a 
concert  soon  and  wishes  to  play  a  trio  or  quartet  of 
Beethoven  or  Mozart,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
by  the  lack  of  a  violoncellist.  "  Oh,  if  Wulf  were 
only  here  !  "  groaned  he  in  despair,  the  other  evening. 
I  echoed  that  wish,  you  may  be  sure.  But  it  is  too 
early  yet  for  Beethoven  to  be  appreciated  here,  so,  I 
suppose  we  must  not  look  for  getting  the  "  Quin- 
tette "  out  here  at  present. 

We  have  a  society  gradually  improving  in  chorus 
singing,  that  we  hope  will  one  of  these  days  become 
an  Oratorio  society.  The  "  Pacific  Musical  Society" 
is  the  name  of  this  promising  club,  consisting  of 
about  fifty  members,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  best  tenor  singer  and  one  of  the  best  amateur 
musicians  amongst  us.  Like  Scott,  he  is  always 
ready  for  a  good  time,  particularly  if  music  is  con- 
nected. He  formed  the  present  Club  some  few 
months  since,  taking  simple  glees  to  commence  with. 
The  book  now  in  use  is  the  "  Opera  Chorus  Book," 
and  many  of  the  choruses  are  rendered  very  excel- 
lently. The  credit  is  due  to  Elliot,  who  conducts  and 
has  trained  them  well,  and  Scott,  who  is  in  this  af- 
fair to  help  all  he  can  and  to  "do  the  orchestra."  I 
think,  too,  that  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn  Society " 
might  profit  by  the  example  displayed  by  this  little 
society  in  point  of  attendance.  I  have  known  three 
of  the  prominent  lady  members  to  leave  company  at 
home  to  attend  rehearsal.  That's  the  true  spirit,  is 
it  not  ?  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  up  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  for  Christmas  next.  We  may  do  it  yet,  but 
oh,  for  Zerrahn !  You  will  hear  more  of  our  little 
society  hereafter. 

We  have  recently  had  opera  here.  Opera !  only 
think  of  that.  Leacii,  Rosalie  Durand,  Georgia 
HoDSON,  &c.  were  the  opera-tors.  I  went  one  even- 
ing to  hear  the  Trovatore.  With  difficulty  I  stayed 
through  the  first  act  and  part  of  the  second,  but  hav- 
ing endured  all  I  could,  I  left  and  made  place  for 
others  who  possessed  greater  powers  of  appreciation 
than  myself.  I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  we 
are  to  have  Lucy  Escott  and  troupe.  They  will  at 
least  be  an  improvement  on  the  others.  Madame 
Biscaccianti  is  here  still,  but  appears  but  seldom 
in  public.  I  believe  she  is  singing  at  one  of  the 
churches.  A  Mr.  Evans  is  likewise  here  and  has 
played  at  one  or  two  concerts.     How  long  he  will  re- 


main is  not  known.  He  plays  the  fine  organ  at  Dr. 
Scott's  church,  but  though  he  shows  ability  and  per- 
fect control  of  the  instrument,  I  fear  that  Bach  or 
Handel  would  be  horrified  at  finding  that  noblest  of 
instruments  treated  after  his  manner.  He  loves  to 
shoio  it  off,  but  ho  has  no  true  appreciation  of  its 
grandeur.  Trenkle  is  the  man  who  should  play  that 
organ  ;  I  hope  he  may  yet  be  there. 

Now  do  not  judge  from  what  I  have  said,  that  mu- 
sic is  scarce  in  Frisco.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  con- 
vinced each  evening  that  nowhere  in  the  States  is  it 
more  plenty.  If  we  go  out  of  an  evening,  we  hear, 
first,  two  drums  and  a  fife  playing  most  merrily  on 
one  side  of  the  Plaza ;  on  the  other,  the  same  instru- 
ments, with  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  sax  horns 
and  a  trombone  will  discourse  on  another  subject, 
while,  at  a  short  distance,  in  another  direction,  "  Bob- 
bin' around,"  with  "  My  Mary  Ann  "  will  add  to 
the  attractions,  particularly  when  the  organ  which 
discourseth  is  a  little  wheezy.  Erom  each  drinking 
saloon  as  we  pass  (which  we  always  do)  we  catch 
the  sound  of  a  Jiddle  (not  a  violin)  and  piano,  with 
occasionally  a  flute.  On  such  occasions  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  our  feelings  of  emo- 
tion as  we  exclaim  gratefully  :  "  Who  says  we  don't 
have  music  in  San  Francisco  !  "  When,  added  to  all 
this,  I  make  you  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  our 
lodgings  being  in  a  Chinese  neighborhood,  enough 
has  been  said.  No  matter,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  music  had  reached  a  proper  standard  in  so 
young  a  city.  One  of  these  days  you  will  find  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things. 

Well,  so  much  for  gossip.  I  thought  you  might 
possibly  feel  an  interest  in  knowing  what  was  the 
condition  of  things  here,  and  I  have  said  my  say.  I 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  "Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  "  may  be  looked  for  as  eagerly  by  all  as  it 
now  is  by  your  very  humble  servant.       W.  H.  D. 

Cincinnati,  Mat  7.  —  During  the  past  week, 
Lortzing's  charming  operetta,  "  Der  Czar  und  Zim- 
mermann,"  was  twice  given,  at  Pike's  opera  house,  by 
the  Cincinnati  Maennerchor,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Charles  Barns.  This  is  an  entirely  domestic 
enterprise,  and  as  such  deserved  the  united  support 
and  encouragement  of  dilettanti  and  philharmonists. 
This  society  has  successively  sung  this  opera  at  their 
locale,  at  the  German  theatre,  and  the  National,  with 
success  ;  flattered  and  encouraged,  they  engaged  the 
opera  house.  But  the  audience  was  too  small  to  in- 
sure the  permanence  of  the  enterprise. 

We  cannot  understand  how  a  city  can  style  itself 
Art-loving,  in  the  face  of  so  many  failures  of  this 
kind.  The  sculptor's  creation  yellows  in  his  studio, 
the  painter's  efforts  are  crowned  with  the  dust  of  his 
atelier,  and  the  poet-musician,  finding  neither  pecuni- 
ary nor  other  recompense,  sees  the  utter  uselessness 
in  laboring.  Not  the  creator  only,  but  the  performer 
and  interpreter  feels  the  same  want  of  encourage 
ment ;  for  instance,  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  universally  ac" 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  lyric  actresses  of 
the  day,  had  to  restrict  an  engagement  of  four  nights 
to  one. 

Though  the  rendering  of  Lortzing's  opera  was 
not  faultless,  it  was  certainly  fine.  The  ensemble 
pieces  were  the  best  I  have  ever  heard,  and  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Strakosch  troupe.  Particularly 
fine  were  the  sextet  in  the  second,  and  the  quartet  in 
the  third  act,  which  merited  and  received  an  encore. 
The  part  of  Mary  was  well  sung  and  acted,  as  was 
also  that  of  the  Czar,  and  of  Iwanow.  The  burgo- 
master failed  in  his  singing,  but  his  acting  was  fault- 
less. The  distinct  enunciation  of  the  words  was  a 
praiseworthy  feature  of  the  performance.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  give  you  the  names  of  the  singers,  as  their 
modesty  prevents  them  from  giving  them  to  publicity. 
On  the  whole  the  affair  was  an  honor  to  the  city  and 
creditable  to  all  engaged  in  it — except  the  ballet 
girls.  W. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  onlv  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Those  dear  old  times.    Ballad.    E.  W.  FaithfuL  25 
All  is  o'er  *twixt  thee  and  me.  Thorpe  Seed.  25 

How  I  love  the  gentle  murmurs.      J.  W.  Cherry.  25 

Flowers  ever  bloom  around  us.  E.  J.  Loder,  25 

Very  desirable  parlor  songs  for  medium  voices. 

May  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy.  Ballad.   C.  E.  Horn.  25 

How  keen  was  the  pain.     Song.  Reichart.  25 

Long,  long  ago.     Ballad.  Frank  Mus^rave.  25 

Very  desirable  parlor  songs,  in  the  sentimental  style. 

Margaretta.     Song.  M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

A  new  and  pleasing  ballad  from  the  pen  of  this  gift- 
ed composer,  which  the  most  distinguished  English 
vocalists  have  introduced  to  the  favor  of  the  London 
musical  public. 

Rich  and  rare   were   the  gems  she  wore.     From 

*'  Moore's  Irish  Melodies"  25 
0  think  not  my  spirits.         **  "  "  25 

By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore.    "  "  25 

Three  of  the  best  songs  in  Moore's  celebrated  collec- 
tion, never  before  published  separately. 

As  I  roamed  through  the  wood.     Song. 

J.  W.  Cherry.  25 
Lively  and  graceful. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago.     Song.  J.  L.  Hatton.  25 

In  that  sweet  summer  time.  "         _    25 

Sterling  ballads. 

The  birds  have  sought  the  forest  shade. 

"  Haymalcei'S."  35 
The  popular  soprano  song,  with  embellishments. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Polka  de  New  York.  A.  Wallerstein.  25 

One  of  the  best  polkas  which  this  popular  composer 
has  ever  written. 

Ever  of  thee  Galop.  Carl  Zerrahn.  25 

Performed  at  the  last  Afternoon  Concert  ot  the  Or- 
chestral Union.  A  capital  galop,  pronounced  by  some 
unhesitatingly  the  prettiest  galop  of  the  season. 

L* Agate  Waltz.  0.  J.  Shaw.  35 

L'Onyx.  "  35 

Two  salon  pieces  of  moderate  difBculty,  good  for 
teaching. 

Les     Filles     du     Ciel     (Heaven's    messengers) 
Waltzes.  Camille  Schubert.  60 

Camille  Schubert  has  for  years  provided  the  ball- 
rooms of  Paris  with  a  multitude  of  charming  dance- 
pieces.  Some  of  his  compositions  have  retained  a 
place  upon  the  lists.  Among  them  is  this  waltz  and  a 
few  more,  which  are  to  follow  soon. 

Booki. 

Twelve  Characteristic  Studies,  by  Adolph 

Ilenselt.     Plandsomely  bound  in  cloth.  2,50 

These  studies  should  be  in  the  libraries  of  all  ad- 
vanced pianists.  They  not  only  contain  highly  valu- 
able matter  for  the  technical  development  of  the 
hand  and  fingers,  but  each  of  them  is  a  charming 
piece  in  itself,  with  an  original  and  significant  .motto. 
Some  of  these  studies  arc  now  known  everywhere,  for 
instance, '^  If  I  were  a  bird,"  which  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  way. 
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Italian  and  German  Singing. 

[We  translate  the  following  sensible  remarks  from  an  article 
in  the  Vienn*  DetttRchi  Musitc-Ztltans:^  by  Alfred  KreiUerr  von 
Wolzogen.  He  takes  hi3  texts  from  certain  passag<'3  ia  the 
autobiography  of  the  German  tenor  singer,  Fninz  Wild,  who 
died  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  and  of  whose  artistic 
career  we  have  already  given  a  brief  sketch.  The  writer  fears, 
and  very  reasonably,  that  Wild's  account  and  recommendation 
of  his  own  practice  may  lend  an  andue  currency  to  some  false 
maxims  in  the  vocal  art.— Ed.] 

....  First,  we  read  in  Wild's  autobiograpliy 
the  following  confession  :  "  Scales  I  sang  but  lit- 
tle ;  but  I  practised  with  unwearied  zeal  promin- 
ent passages  of  parts,  to  the  perfect  rendering  of 
which  I  attached  great  importance." — "  Without 
syllables,  without  words  I  had  no  voice.  For 
this  latter  excellence  (?  ?)  I  had  to  thank  the 
strictness  of  my  singing  teacher  at  the  Court  Ca- 
pelle,  Herr  Kiirner,  who  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  taught  me  in  my  art,"  &c.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  show  more  strikingly  in  fewer  words, 
that  Germany  is  not  the  land  of  singing  as  an 
art:  that  in  our  country  one  cati  much  more  ac- 
quire the  fame  of  a  great  dramatic  singer,  without 
possessing  the  least  apprehension  of  the  peculiar 
essence  of  the  art  of  singing.  Capable  lungs,  a 
strong,  metallic  voice,  a  good  stage  figure  and  in- 
tense endowments  for  theatrical  representation  : 
these  are  the  qualities  with  which  one  can  make 
a  furore  as  a  singer  in  all  the  German  theatres, 
and  with  which  one  is  equally  sure  to  make  an 
titter  failure  everywhere,  where  singing  as  an  art 
is  understood,  unless  besides  all  these  fine  quali- 
ties he  also  learned  the  trifling  matter  of  having 
«  voice  without  words  or  syllables,  i.  e.,  of  being  a 
real  singer ;  and  this  he  only  can  become  and 
can  remain  through  daily  practice  of  the  scales. 
Now  if  Wild  assures  us  that  he  always  conceived 
his  tasks  as  a  singing  actor,  that  he  studied  above 
all  the  character  of  the  role  he  had  to  represent ; 
realized  to  himself  the  situations  which  it  offered; 
and  sought  to  bring  not  only  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures, but  even  the  color  of  his  voice  into  ac- 
cordance therewith  ;  and  if  this  is  all  quite  fine 
and  good,  in  learning  to  carry  a  vocal  part 
through  effectively,  still  these  rules  and  confes- 
sions do  not  reveal  to  us  the  inmost  heart  and 
kernel  of  dramatic  singing.  They  only  show 
how  right  Rossini  was — Rossini,  that  completest, 
finest  judge  of  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  genuine  dramatic  singing — when  he  advised 
the  artist  (at  Paris  in  1824)  to  go  for  at  least  a 
year  to  Italy,  there  to  complete  his  vocal 
studies.* 

Certainly  a  dramatic  singer  must  regard  him- 
self as  a  singing  actor  and  must  strive  to  enter 
into  the  character  of  every  role  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  principal  means,  which  stands  at 
his  command  in  such  a  representation,  must  al- 
ways be  the  artistically  cultivated  voice ;  and 
that  is  what  we  find  too  often  misunderstood  and 

*Vni  J,  to  be  sure,  expresses  himself  as  if  Rossini^s  advice  and 
that  of  the  Direction  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  only  meant, 
that  he  should  go  to  Italy  in  order  to  acquire  a  faultless  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Italian  language  ;  but  any  one  who  knows 
enough  to  divest  this  passage  of  its  euphuism,  will  surely 
construe  it  as  wo  have  done. 


unappreciated  in  Germany,  even  by  the  very  best 
stage  singers.  Even  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
as  respects  beauty  of  organ,  and  perhaps  also  the 
gift  for  acting,  evening  a  Milder-Hauptmann,  a 
Bader,  a  Johanna  Wagner  and  a  Wild,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  highest  artistic  appearances 
in  the  Italian  operatic  firmament,  to  a  Manuel 
Garcia  (who  was  the  first  Don  Juan  in  the 
world  !)  a  Pisaroni,  Malibran  or  Grisi,  a  David, 
Rubini,  or  Lablache ;  for  these  were  not  mere 
singing  actors,  but  dramatic  singers  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word ;  their  art  proceeded  not 
from  syllables  and  words,  but  from  scales  and  sol- 
feggi. They  before  all  things  controlled  the  or- 
gan, upon  which  their  calling  for  the  opera  was 
grounded,  and  through  which  they  had  alone  the 
powerto  workjefTcctively  within  its  most  essential 
element,  the  musical.  For  what  does  all  his  ever 
so  natural  and  intelligent  action  avail  the  opera 
singer,  when  the  inmost  nature  of  his  art  de- 
mands as  the  first  requisite,  that  he  shall  repre- 
sent the  special  states  of  soul,  which  his  part 
gives  him  to  express,  through  his  singing,  through 
the  deep  and  searching  truthfulness  of  his  tone 
and  his  delivery  ? 

And  in  fact  this  prime  condition  has  been  the 
most  completely  fulfilled  by  all  really  great  dram- 
atic singers,  whether  of  Italian  or  of  German 
origin  ;  for  not  the  land  begets  the  artist,  but  the 
method.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  never  within  the 
power  of  a  German  throat  to  reach  the  perfect 
development  of  an  Italian  one,  and  that  therefore 
the  German  singer  must  look  to  other  means  for 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  stage,  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  great  Italian  singing  masters 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  truth  is,  rather,  that  only  the  old  Italian 
school  of  singing,  the  school  of  a  Pistocchi,  a 
Bernacchi  and  a  Porpora  has  been  able  to  form 
really  great  dramatic  singers  :  and  that  Italy  has 
produced  more  distinguished  singers  than  our 
northern  home,  because  it  naturally  occurred 
more  frequently  in  Italy  that  singers  foi-med 
themselves  upon  this  true  method,  derived  from 
the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  whereas 
Germany  cannot  boast  of  ever  having  discovered 
a  distinctive  school  of  singing,  though  she  could 
at  all  times  point  to  a  great  number  of  bad 
teachers.  But  those  of  our  German  singers  who 
have  gone  through  the  true  Italian  school,  our 
Raff,  our  Fischer,  our  Sontag,  these  have  with- 
out doubt  been  fully  peers  of  their  trans-Alpine 
colleagues;  and  so  too,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
many  Italians  now  traversing  Europe,  whose  cul- 
ture rests  upon  the  modern  method  branded  by 
the  great  Catalani  as  the  "  piccola  scunla" 
show  that  they  lack  the  genuine  art,  whereby 
Pacchierotti  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  past  the 
physical  bloom  of  life,  still  knew  how  to  enchant 
all  by  the  nobility  of  his  tone,  and  the  searching 
power  of  his  delivery. 

But  granting  even  that  the  old  masters  of 
dramatic  singing  in  the  high  culture  of  their 
throats  neglected  the  study  of  action  somewhat, 


and  only  knew  how  to  enilxjdy  their  parts  song- 
wise  'upon  the  stage;  granting  that  Wild  was 
right  in  his  prescription,  first  of  all  to  study  the 
character  of  a  part  and  to  postpone  the  scales  to 
this  study,  then  against  this  preconceived  opinion 
(([uite  opposed  to  our  own  experiences  of  Grisi, 
of  Lablache,  &c.,)  we  might  offset  the  weighty 
testimony  of  Addison,  who  in  the  thirteenth  num- 
ber of  his  Spectator  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
playing  of  the  then  famous  contraltist  Nicolini*  : 
"  I  have  often  wished,  that  our  great  tragedians  " 
(at  this  time  Barton  Booth  and  Colly  Cibber  still 
stood  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  and  Thomas 
Betterton  had  just  closed  his  eyes,  Garrick  had 
not  yet  opened  his)  "  would  copy  after  this  great 
master  in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use 
of  their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces 
with  as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how  glori- 
ous would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that 
action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to 
the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  Italian  opera  ?" 

Wild  was  certainly  a  remarkable  talent  in 
every  respect,  and  even  the  weak  sides  of  his 
character  and  of  his  artistic  culture  will  never 
blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the  strong  sides, 
which  he  has  had  opportunities  frequent  and 
brilliant  enough  of  presenting  to  the  public  dur- 
ing a  theatrical  career  of  nearly  forty  years. 
Nature  had  equipped  him  with  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  powerful  voice,  and  with  suflicient 
powers  of  feeling  and  of  understandiog,  to  acheive 
something  significant  also  as  an  actor.  Moreover 
his  organ  possessed  so  much  flexibility,  that  he 
could  command  many  of  the  technical  specialities 
of  singing,  such  as  a  respectable  colvratur,  with- 
out much  difficulty  ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  a 
great  and  finished  singer  after  the  order  of  Far- 
inelll,  Caffarelli,  Pacchiarotti,  Taccinardi,  &c. ; 
otherwise  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  the 
naicete  to  bequeath  this  non-scale-singing  as  a 
particularly  useful  recipe  to  the  singers  of  pos- 
terity. 

*IIia  real  name  was  Nicoliuo  Grimaldi,  and  he  first  appeared 
in  London,  in  Handel's  Rinftldo. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


More  Letters  of  Spolir. 

[We  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  some  letters  of 
Spohr,  from  London  and  Paris,  written  at  the  same  period  of 
his  life,  and  addressed  to  his  friend,  Speyer.  They  have  never 
been  made  public.  Herr  Speyer  gave  these  interesting  docu- 
ments, unconditionally,  to  Herr  A.  Schindler.  at  the  latter's 
reiterated  request.  We,  in  our  turn,  are  indebted  to  Herr 
Schindler  for  tbem.—LonU.  Mhs.  World.] 

1. 

London,  the  21th  March,  1820. 
Mt  dear  Friend, — I  have  purposely  deferred 
writing  until  now,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to 
tell  you  something  both  of  ray  circumstances  here, 
.tntl  of  the  way  in  which  art  is  cultivated.  At  pres- 
ent, after  a  stay  of  four  weeks,  I  am  sufficiently  at 
home  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  decision  with  certain- 
ty. If,  however,  my  procrastination  has  been  the 
cause  of  your  being  at  all  alarmed  by  a  piece  of  in- 
formation" in  a  Paris  paper,  wliich  reported  we  were 
lost  during  the  passage  from  Calais  to  Dover,  I  should 
blamo  myself  for  not  having  at  onee  let  you  know 
that — though  obliged  to  venture  on,  crossing  at  the 
stormy  period  of  the  year,  when,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  Exchange,  more  than  1 50  ships  were 
either  lost  or  driven  aground  on  the  English  coast — 
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we  arrived  safe  and  sound,  and  soon  recovered  from 
the  frinht  and  illness  of  the  transit.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  you  must  know  that  I  have  been  most 
cordial!}'  received  by  all  those  persons  to  whom  I 
brought  letters  of  recommendation,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  artists  on  whom  I  have  called,  and  that  Herr 
Pcnsa  is  perfectly  riglit  in  saying  that  the  English 
arc  far  more  agreeable  at  home  than  on  their  travels 
abroad.  In  the  next  place,  1  must  inform  you  that 
the  way  in  which  Art  is  cultivated  here  offers  great 
contrasts  (inost  glaringly  prominent  in  large  cities 
especially)  ;  ihat,  side  by  side  with  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable and  worthy  of  praise,  you  hear  the  most 
wretched  performances,  and  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  very 
plain  the  English  have  no  vocation  and  no  true  feel- 
ing for  music.  It  is  true  that  they  cultivate  music 
seriousli/,  as  they  do  everything,  but  it  is  soon  evi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  English  travellers,  when  visit- 
ing the  treasures  of  Art  and  antiquities  in  Italy,  that 
it  is  more  a  labor  than  a  source  of  enjoyment  for 
them,  and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  concert,  they 
may  well  be  supposed  to  say,  like  their  compatriots, 
after  an  Art-visit  in  Home,  "  Thank  heaven,  this  is  all 
over  !  "  The  very  fact  of  their  being  able  to  sit  out 
and  listen  attentively  to  concerts,  four,  and  frequently 
five,  hours  long,  with  only  a  short  pause,  proves  that 
music  does  not  force  its  way  to  their  hearts,  for,  if  it 
did,  they  would  be  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half.  The  fact,  too,  that  they  listen  with  equal 
interest,  on  the  same  evening,  to  the  most  wretched 
compositions  ;  that  they  can,  in  the  same  concert, 
hear  a  classical  jjicce  of  music  by  Mozart,  and  encore 
a  vulgar  English  street  ballad,  without  the  slightest 
artistic  value,  proves  them  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
distinguishing  good  music  from  bad.  Of  course 
this  is  true  only  of  the  ordinary  concert-goers,  for 
there  are  naturally  in  a  city  with  1 ,200,000  inhab- 
itants, some  few  who  must  be  allowed  to  form  hono- 
rable exceptions,  and  possess  the  power  of  judging 
matters  of  Art.  That,  being  convmced  of  this,  I 
should,  three  weeks  ago,  on  my  first  appearance 
(when  I  played  my  scena  at  the  first  concert  of  the 
Vhilharmonic  Society)  have  felt  veri/  nervous,  I  can 
only  explain  by  the  presence  of  Viotti  and  several 
other  distinguished  professionals,  whoso  perhaps  too 
great  expectations  I  had  to  satisfy,  and  although 
they,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  applauded  me 
very  mucli,  I  was  but  little  satisfied  witli  myself,  and 
looked  forward  impatiently  to  my  second  appearance. 
A  week  ago,  I  played  at  the  second  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  my  "  Quatuor  brilliant "  in  E 
major,  with  such  success  that,  from  that  time,  I  have 
enlisted  every  one  in  my  favor.  Last  Wednesday, 
too,  when  I  played  for  the  third  time,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  what  was  called  an  oratorio,  my  "  Pot- 
pourri," in  B  flat,  I  was  greeted,  both  on  my  appear- 
ance, and  when  I  had  concluded  the  piece,  with 
marks  of  approbation,  sucli  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  foreign  artist.  At  the  tliird  concert  of  the  Pliil- 
harmonic  Society,  I  am  going  to  conduct,  and  shall 
make  my  debut  with  a  new  fii'^nd  symphony  in  D 
minor,  which  I  began  immediately  after  our  arrival, 
and  finished  a  day  or  two  ago.  You  may  easily  be- 
lieve I  am  indescribably  delighted  that  this  work, 
which  I  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  a  spirit  of 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  is  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  by  so  magnificent  and  full  a  band  as  that 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (28  violins,  12  double 
basses,  &e.),  and  in  so  noble  a  place  as  the  New  Ar- 
gyll Rooms.  I  shall  afterwards  produce  my  old 
symphony,  as  well  as  my  overtures,  which  have  not 
yet  been  performed  here. 

Whether  we  sliall  make  anything  considerable 
here,  the  future  will  show  ;  that  it  will  be  something, 
I  know  already,  for  I  can  calculate  pretty  nearly  the 
expense  of  living.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
engagements,  either  for  us  both,  or  for  me  alone,  to 
play  for  remuneration  at  three  concerts.  I  have  also 
begun  to  give  lessons.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
no  the  King  will  hear  us  ;  he  has  not  yet  returned  to 
town.  Our  benefit-concert  is  fixed  for  the  8th  June  ; 
I  think  it  will  be  tolerably  successful.  I  will  write  to 
you  next  time  about  the  professionals  here  ;  a  con- 
cert of  Mad.  Mara,  who  is  seventy,  was  interesting. 
My  change  on  the  violin  has  turned  out  excellent ; 
the  violinists  hero  are  already  beginning  to  imitate  it. 

Louis  Spohr. 
II. 
London,  the  nth  April,  1820. 

Mt  deak  Fkiend,— How  can  I  thank  you  sufii- 
ciently  for  having,  by  a  speedy  refutation  of  the 
fi-ightful  report  of  our  death,  spared  my  parents  and 
mother-in-law  days  of  grief !  But  for  your  letter, 
what  would  they  not  have  suffered  until  they  had 
read  the  denial  of  the  report  in  the  newspapers  ?  I 
shall  never  forget  this  friendly  act  of  service  on  your 
part.  We  are  receiving,  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
congratulations  on  our  escape ;  these,  as  proofs  of 
the  interest  taken  in  us  by  a  great  many  good  men, 


have  caused  us  great  joy.  I  cannot,  however,  even 
now,  understand  how  the  report  of  our  having  per- 
ished can  have  arisen,  since  we  were  in  London  long 
before  the  outburst  of  the  storm,  which  destroyed  so 
many  vessels. 

You  received,  no  doubt,  soon  after  you  despatched 
your  own,  my  first  letter,  in  which  I  informed  you  of 
my  appearance  at  the  first  two  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  Since  then,  I  have  played  three 
times  in  public,  and  conducted  the  third  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  rising,  I  am  fully  justified 
in  asserting,  more  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public, — at  least  the  latter  have  given  me  the  most 
unmistakable  proofs  of  this  at  each  successive  ap- 
pearance. In  the  first  place,  I  played  in  a  so-called 
oratorio  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  my  pot-pourri  in  B 
flat  major,  then,  at  the  last  Dilettante  Concert  at  the 
London  Tavern,  in  the  City,  a  sonata  with  my  wife, 
and,  in  the  second  part,  my  acena;  and,  lastly,  at  the 
so-called  Vocal  Concert,  in  a  very  fine  room  in  Han- 
over Square,  a  new  concerto  in  A  major,  which  was 
especially  successful.  My  wife,  who  on  her  first  ap- 
pearaace  here,  where  there  are  so  many  good  masters 
of  the  harp,  quite  astonished  and  put  me  to  the 
blush,  for  I  was  much  more  timid  than  she,  created 
a  deep  sensation  by  the  originality  of  her  grand  play 
and  was  highly  praised  by  all  the  professionals  that 
evening.  That  this  success  of  our  efforts  as  artists 
greatly  enlivens  our  sojourn  here,  you  may  easily 
imagine. 

The  greatest  pleasure  was,  however,  that  caused 
by  the  reception  of  my  new  symphony.  Previously 
to  my  arrival  in  London,  not  one  of  my  orchestral 
compositions  had  ever  been  given,  cither  at  any  of 
the  Philharmonic,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  at  any 
other  concert ;  and  I  looked  forward  anxiously  for 
an  opportunity  of  enabling  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs to  hear  some  of  them.  This  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  Among  other  vcrj'  sensible  regulations 
there  is  oue  to  the  effect  that,  during  the  series  of 
concerts,  the  members  shall  execute,  o^  two  evenings, 
before  a  small  and  select  audience  of  professionals 
and  amateurs,  only  compositions  (mostly  symphonies 
and  overtures)  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and 
decide,  by  the  applause  of  those  present,  whether  the 
pieces  thus  played  are  or  are  not  worthy  of  being 
played  publicly  at  one  of  the  subsequent  concerts. 
At  an  ordeal  of  this  kind,  I  gave  them  my  published 
symphony  and  two  of  my  overtures,  that  from  Alruna 
and  the  new  one.  The  enthusiastic  applause  with 
which  these  were  distinguished  (it  is  true  they  had  to 
contend  with  only  very  weak  i)roductions — a  sympho- 
ny by  Soliva,  the  composer  of  the  opera  La  Testa  di 
Bronzo,  and  another,  still  weaker,  by  a  native  compo- 
ser) impelled  the  directors  to  ask  me  to  have  the  pub- 
lished symphony  performed  at  the  next  concert. 
This,  however,  I  declined,  telling  them  I  had  intend- 
ed for  my  debut  as  a  composer  a  new  symphony,  writ- 
ten here  in  London.  My  proposition  was  accepted, 
although  the  directors  seemed  to  think  the  new  sym- 
phony would  scarcely  please  so  much  as  the  old  one 
did.  But  they  changed  their  opinion,  even  on  the 
first  hearing  of  the  piece  at  rehearsal.  The  band, 
whose  good-will  I  had  already  gained,  by  small  acts 
of  attention  and  politeness,  at  the  performance  of  my 
other  things,  e.xerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  ex- 
ecute the  symphony  in  a  way  that  would  meet  with 
my  approval.  They  were  accustomed  more,  also,  to 
my  mode  of  conducting  (for  I  had  been  called  on  to 
conduct  at  the  trial  of  the  new  compositions  a  week 
previously),  and  found  this  a  great  help,  so  that  not 
only  my  symphony,  but  all  the  other  pieces  produced 
at  this  concert  (the  symphony  in  C  witli  fugue,  by 
Mozart,  and  tlie  overtures  to  J-'idelioand  Medea)  went 
with  much  more  precision  than  usual. 

The  manner  of  conducting  at  the  theatres  and  con- 
certs here  is  the  most  preposterous  which  can  be  im- 
agined. AVith  two  conductors  figuring  away,  there 
is  really  not  even  one.  He  who  is  styled  the  conduc- 
tor, in  the  bills,  sits  at  the  piano  and  plays  from  the 
score,  but  neither  marks  time  nor  gives  the  tempi ; 
this  the  leader,  or  first  violinist,  ought  to  do.  As  he 
has,  however,  merely  a  violin  part  before  him,  he  can- 
not help  the  orchestra,  and,  therefore,  contents  him- 
self with  playing  away  his  own  part,  and  allowing 
the  orchestra  to  get  on  in  the  best  way  they  can.  Ar- 
tists here  had  perceived  the  defect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  the  impossibility  of  an  orchesti'a  of  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  ever  working  well  together  with  it,  be- 
fore I  spoke  to  them  on  the  subject ;  but  they  do  not 
dare  to  make  an  alteration,  because  what  is  once  estab- 
lished is  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  for,  after 
all,  with  all  his  political  freedom,  an  Englishman  is 
the  most  abject  slave  of  etiquette.  I  conducted, 
however,  at  rehearsal,  in  my  old  and  usual  manner, 
from  the  score  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  conduc- 
tor is  obliged  to  figure  behind  the  piano,  I  knew  the 
thing  so  by  heart,  that  I  was  enabled  to  help  the  or- 
chestra even  without  the  score.    My  symphony  was. 


consequently,  executed  with  more  precision  and  nice- 
ty than  I  could  expect,  after  one  rehearsal,  and  that 
rather  a  hurried  one,  and  it  is  to  this,  no  doubt,  that  I 
am  indebted  for  the  fact  that  it  was  received  by  the 
public  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  any  oilier  orches- 
tral composition  during  my  stay  here.  The  minuet 
or  scherzo  was  encored,  and  applauded  after  its  repe- 
tition even  more  than  before.  This  successful  rer^ult 
is  doubly  gratifying,  because  it  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  I  have  not  yet  gone  back  as  a  composer; 
for  I  dare  not  trust  unconditionally  my  own  opinion, 
according  to  which  this  symphony  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  done  in  the  way  of  orchestral  music,  partly  be- 
cause one  is  always  fondest  of  one's  youngest  chil- 
dren, and  partly  because  a  man  is  only  too  unwilling 
to  confess  to  himself  that  the  creative  power  of  his 
3'outh  is  on  the  decline. 

Of  the  other  concerts  and  musical  performances 
we  have  attended,  I  cannot  say  much.  The  Italian 
Opera  is,  at  present,  altogether  bad.  We  were  so 
fearfully  bored  there,  that,  till  now,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  make  up  our  minds  to  go  there  a  second 
time.  Among  the  singers,  there  was  not  a  single  one 
who  distinguished  himself.  The  band,  conducted  in 
the  mode  I  have  just  described,  is  continually  waver- 
ing, and  yon  fear  that  it  will  break  down  every  in- 
stant. The  choruses  are  beneath  criticism.  Of  the 
benefit  concerts,  the  most  interesting  (but  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  goodness)  for  us  was  that  given,  at  the 
Opera  House,  by  Mad.  Mara,  who  is  seventy  years  of 
age.  She  had,  probably,  hoped  that  curiosity  to  hear 
once  again  as  a  matron  a  singer  who  had  been  ad- 
mired here  in  her  prime,  forty  years  ago,  would  at- 
tract the  English  in  large  numbers  to,the  theatre,  and 
that  she  would  once  more,  in  her  old  age,  make  a 
great  hit ;  but  she  was  wofully  mistaken.  The  house 
was  empty,  and,  on  account  of  the  enormous  ex- 
penses (the  theatre  alone  cost  100  guineas),  she  will, 
in  all  prob.ability,  be  something  out  of  pocket.  If, 
without  being  compelled  to  take  such  a  step  by  the 
greatest  want,  she  has,  by  thus  appearing  in  public, 
rendered  herself  ridiculous,  and  damaged  her  well- 
merited  reputation,  she  richly  deserves  having  been 
punished  by  the  unfavorable  result.  If,  however,  it 
is  true  that,  as  it  is  here  and  there  as.serted,  she  lost 
all  she  possessed  at  the  burning  of  Moscow,  we  must 
give  all  our  sympathy  to  a  poor  old  lady,  who,  at  so 
advanced  an  age,  has  been  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
what  she  might  get,  to  exhibit  publicly  the  last  rem- 
nant of  her  once  so  celebrated  artistic  capabilities. 
What  was  heard  of  the  latter  on  the  evening  of  the 
concert  was  far  too  little  for  any  one  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  her,  and  she  escaped,  probably,  general  ridi- 
cule only  by  causing  it  to  be  announced  before  she 
appeared  that  she  was  extremely  hoiirse  and  must 
crave  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  audience.  Not 
merely  has  she  scarcely  any  voice  left,  but  everthing 
she  attempted  on  this  unfortunate  evening  was  so  un- 
certain, out  of  tune,  and  even  in  snch  bad  taste,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  gather  from  it  any  idea  of  her 
former  excellence. 

The  same  evening  two  or  three  other  things  hap- 
pened which  could  occur  only  in  England.  One  of 
Cramer's  pupils  was  to  play  Mozart's  grand  piano- 
iorte  concerto,  with  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  a  nu- 
merous band  ;  it  turned  out,  however,  that  the  piano 
was  so  high,  that  none  of  the  wind  instruments  could 
be  employed.  In  any  other  city  such  a  concerto 
would  have  been  previously  rehear^ed,  and  then  the 
tuner  would  have  been  able,  between  the  rehearsal 
and  the  performance,  to  tune  the  instrument  properly  ; 
here,  however,  this  had  not  been  done.  I  expected 
that  the  concerto  would  be  entirely  omitted,  and  that 
the  pianist  would  substitute  something  else  without 
accompaniment ;  not  a  bit  of  it ;  this  piece,  to  which 
the  wind  instruments  are  so  essential,  was  played 
without  them,  the  first  oboe  and  first  bassoon  part  be- 
ing merely  taken  by  a  violin  and  a  violoncello.  How 
the  tuiti,  especially,  sounded  in  the  large  Opera 
House,  you  may  imagine.  I  did  not  observe,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  among  the  audience  resented  such 
a  profanation  of  a  magnificent  masterpiece.  Did 
they  fancy,  perhaps,  it  out;ht  to  be  given  in  this  way  ? 
Cramer,  the  violinist,  performed  in  the  second  part  a 
violin  concerto  by  Martini,  which  is,  at  least,  120 
years  old  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  in 
the  world  more  wearisome  I  How  a  man  can  play 
such  a  thing  in  public  is  to  me  incomprehensitile.  If 
it  were  not  done  here,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  done 
anywhere  else.  As  a  remarkable  fact  in  London,  it 
was  not,  therefore,  without  interest  for  me ;  I  again 
felt,  loo,  verj'  vividly,  that  though  in  Martini's  time 
there  was  vocal  music,  instrumental  music  has,  at 
any  rate,  been  created  during  ths  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  by  our  heroes  at  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  heard,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  akes  at  several 
concerts,  the  so-called  glees  or  four-part  songs  for 
male  voices,  of  the  same  period.  These  are  the  only 
specimens   of  national  music  the  English  possess. 
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Tlicro  arc  some,  cspccinlly  by  Wctibo  anfl  Smith, 
whicli  !ue  rOiiUy  admirnlilo.  It  is,  by  tlio  way,  impos- 
sible for  such  sonjj;s  to  be  suni^  more  perfectly  than 
tliey  are  smif;  by  lilcssrs.  W.  and  C.  Knyvctt,  Vauj;!!- 
an  anil  Bellamy.  I  never  before  met  with  such  jicr- 
'foct  equality  of  veico  and  such  perfectly  correct  info- 
nation.  I'eople  here,  however,  do  not  seem  to  attach 
much  value  to  these  compositions,  and  1  have  always 
been  looked  at  with  astonishment  when  speaking  in 
terms  of  ecstasy  about  them.  Here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, a  cavatina  by  Rossini  is  more  certain  to  set 
the  hands  of  the  audience  in  motion. 

At  one  of  the  last  vocal  concerts  a  Te  Deum,hy 
Graun,  was  sunn;.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  sing- 
ers sung  the  first  words,  after  the  very  long  prelude, 
before  all  present  rose,  .and  remained  standing  as  long 
as  the  piece  lasted.  This  struck  me  as  doubly  ridic- 
ulous :  in  the  first  place  because  the  English  thus  on- 
ly pay  the  Almighty  the  same  outward  respect  tliey 
■pay  the  king — for,  as  is  well  known,  "  God  save  the 
King  "  is  always  listened  to  standing,  whether  the 
king  he  present  or  net ;  and  in  the  second,  because 
they  regard  as  though  belonging  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church  a  piece  of  concert-music,  which,  just  like  all 
the  others,  is  merely  performed  to  afford  .artistic  en- 
joyment to  those  present,  who  behave  as  though 
they  were  .at  charch.  The  seriousness  and  gravity 
with  which  Englishmen  observe  the  frequently  absurd 
rules  of  etiquette  always  strikes  me  as  exceedingly 
comical,  and  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  sucli  conduct 
with  the  intelligence  and  love  of  freedom  which  they 
boast. 

I  have  received  from  Berlin  the  intelligence  that 
the  vacant  post  of  Capdlmiixtcr  will  not  he  filled  up. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  i^ason  for  keeping  my  opem 
hack  any  longer,  and  lieg  you,  thcrcTore,  to  have  the 
kindness  to  forward  the  score  and  libretlo,  together 
with  the  enclosed  letter,  by  the  first  post,  to  Count 
Briihl. 

During  the  magnificent  spring  weather,  we  have 
commenced  making  excursions  in  and  about  London, 
to  see  whatever  is  worth  seeing.  Last  Sunday,  for 
instance,  we  went  to  Richmond,  which  is  situated  1.3 
English  miles  off,  in  a  perfect  paradise.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  how  delightful  it  was  to  see  the  first 
green  and  the  first  l)lo<soms  on  the  trees,  and  once 
.strain  to  breathe  the  pnre  air  without  the  nnsu]iporta- 
blc  coal  smoke.  Bat  this  merclv  caused  our  chests 
to  suffer  more  acutely  as  we  approached  the  large 
mass  of  stone.  Town  is  growing  more  lively  every 
day,  and  the  winter  season  will  now  at  length  begin 
with  the  blossoms  on  the  trees.  Is  it  possible  to 
meet  with  greater  contradictions  th«n  in  London  ■? 

In  my  next  letter,  I  wnll  dcserihe  to  yon  how  music 
is  cultivated  in  mo.st  private  houses.  The  mode  in 
whicli  this  done  is,  also,  quite  Eni'lish,  although  some 
houses  form  honorable  e.\ceptions  to  the  rule.  For 
instance,  I  played  yesterday  at  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  a 
very  select  assembly.  I  cannot  sufficiently  pr.aiso  the 
stillness  and  attention  of  all  present,  during  the  mu- 
sic, nor  their  polite  behavior  towards  us  artists.  The 
English,  especially  those  who  have  travelled,  can 
m.-ike  themselves  very  charming. 

Farewell.  Most  cordial  remembrances  to  your 
family.  Let  ns  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
another -letter  from  you.         Ever  yours, 

LoDis  Spohr. 


Madame  Clara  Novello. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Among;  tlie  lady  vocalists  whoso  talent  has 
<;iveii  lustre  to  their  art,  compelled  the  world  to 
forgot  the  fact  of  their  English  origin,  and  drawn 
forth  the  acknowledgment,  not  only  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  but  eyen  of  their  native  country, 
no  one  has  reached  a  higher  pinnacle  of  fame, 
and  no  one  has  more  richly  merited  her  elevation, 
than  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Memories  that  are 
still  green,  arc  stored  with  impressions  of  Paton ; 
the  generation  is  not  e.xtinet  which  treasures  the 
recollection  of  Stephens  and  Maria  Tree  ;  we 
have  men  among  us  who  remember  with  rapture 
the  singing  of  Salmon  and  Dickons ;  and  the  ca- 
reer of  the  transcendant  Billington  was  not  be- 
yond the  experience  of  many  who  live  to  speak 
of  her  unparalleled  excellence.  The  warmest 
enthusiast,  however,  for  any  or  for  all  of  these 
remarkable  singers,  has  found  it  impossible  not 
to  admire,  not  to  own,  the  rare  powers  of  the 
lady  who  at  this  moment  ranks  in  the  highest 
class  of  European  singers,  and  who  is,  in  a  few 
months,  to  be  lost  to  us  for  ever.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  as  it  will  be  universally  regret- 
ted, th.it  Madame  Novello  has  determined  to 
take  a  formal  and  final  farewell  of  the  public  in 


November  next ;  but  it  will  readilj'  be  believed 
— such  is  this  lady's  known  integrity — that,  hav- 
ing so  determined,  she  will  abide  by  tho  resolu- 
tion, and  not  (as  has  before  now  been, the  case 
witli  songstresses  whose  professional  position 
should  have  held  them  above  the  capability  of 
trifling  with  the  world's  esteem)  make  this  occa- 
sion the  first  of  a  series  of  leave-takings.  It  will 
not  bo  until  the  end  of  the  London  season  that 
she  can  arrive  in  England  ;  she  will  then  sing, 
possibly  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  per- 
haps at  the  Crystal  Palace,  certainly  at  the  two 
provincial  festivals,  and  in  farewell  concerts  at 
the  chief  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
lastly,  at  one  or  two  performances  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  very  frequent  fact  of  the  value  of  a  trea- 
sure being  uncstimated  until  after  the  treasure  be 
lost,  occurs  not  in  the  instance  of  Madame  No- 
vello ;  her  importance  to  the  station  she  holds, 
without  a  rival,  is  felt ;  and  the  unlikelihood  is 
equally  recognized  of  her  having  a  successor  who 
can  s.itisfactorily  replace  her.  Great  as  are  the 
requisites  for  a  dramatic  singer,  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  in  which  she  appears,  and  the  effect 
of  the  accessories  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
tend  materially  to  draw  forth  her  best  qualities, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  influence  her  audience. 
It  is  a  higher  grade  of  artistry,  that  can  enable  a 
singer  in  an  oratorio  to  control  the  sympathy  of 
her  hearers;  since  the  .sentiment  she  embodies  is, 
for  the  mo.st  part,  if  more  exalted,  less  generally 
congenial,  and  she  has  not  the  advantage  of 
action  to  assist  her  to  enforce  its  expression.  Her 
greater  difficulty  than  that  of  a  theatrical  prima 
(Innna,  indeed,  is  twofold  ;  first,  in  conceiving  the 
deeper  purpose  of  the  work  she  has  to  perform ; 
.secondly,  in  impressing  a  less  ready  audience 
with  her  conception.  AVhatever  have  been  Mad. 
Novello's  continental  successes  on  the  stage,  it  is 
in  the  more  arduous  duties  of  a  singer  of  sacred 
music  that  she  is  best  known  in  England,  and  it 
is  in  this  cap.acity  that  her  retirement  will  leave 
a  blank  which  at  present  appears  irreparable. 
Her  grand  style,  her  clear  enunciation,  and, 
above  all,  her  exqui.sIto  voice,  which  is  wonderful 
for  its  magnificent  power  as  it  is  admirable  for  its 
delicious  quality  ;  these  are  the  characteristics 
which  every  one  recognizes  in  the  lady  of  whom 
we  speak ;  these  are  what  endear  her  to  the 
lovers  of  the  highest  class  of  vocal  music,  and 
these  are  what  render  her  aid  indispensable  to 
our  greatest  performances.  Who  that  has  heard, 
in  the  execution  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  her  beautiful,  bright,  clear, 
ringing  notes,  pealing  above  the  massive  sound 
produced  by  the  thousands  of  choristers  and  in- 
strumentalists, distinctly  audible  at  the  remote 
extremes  of  that  colossal  building — who  that  has 
heard,  can  recall  the  remembrance  without  as 
much  amazement  as  pleasure  ?  Who  that  has 
heard,  in  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  of  Mendelssohn, 
her  unparalleled  delivery  of  the  phrase,  "The 
night  is  departing,  departing,"  can  ever  believe 
that  such  perfect  loveliness  of  sound,  so  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  so  true  to  the  marvellous  iilea  of  the 
composer,  can  ever  be  realized  by  a  successor  ? 
Tlie,se  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  reinarkable  in- 
stances of  the  display  of  Madame  Novello's  unique 
cxcellenee ;  but  no  one  who  reads  our  remarks 
will  be  unable  to  swell  the  list  by  many  examples 
ho  must  have  witnessed,  which,  surpassing  every- 
thing else  he  has  experienced,  are  yet  surpassed 
by  these  two.  It  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common, 
to  feci  a  strong  interest  in  the  personal  career  of 
an  artist,  who  has  professionally  pleased  us. 

Clara  Novello  first  saw  the  light — to  use  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
that  optical  delusion,  whereof  she  must  have 
proved  the  fallac)'  during  her  sojourn  in  the 
brightly  sunny  south — in  Oxford-street,  London  ; 
she  saw,  on  that  occasion,  at  least  as  much  of  the 
light  as  ever  can  penetrate  our  misty  atmosphere, 
for  the  event  occurred  when  the  air  is  at  its  clear- 
est, and  the  sun  is  at  its  brightest,  a  fortnight 
before  midsummer,  in  the  year  1818,  upon  the 
beaming  10th  of  June.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
firstly,  that  she  is  a  genuine  Englishwoman ;  and 
tliat  this  much  musically  maligned  land  of  fogs 
and   consequent  rheums,  catarrh,  and  influenzas, 


has  yet  to  boast,  in  her  organ,  of  its  power  off 
producing  voices  of  equal  beauty  to  those  raised 
and  nurtured  in  the  Land  of  Song.  It  will  be 
seen,  secondly,  that  she  will  leave  forty-two  years 
behind  her,  whcvn  she  quits  tliis  busy  scene  of 
ever-renewed  excitemcutfor  thcYirivatc  seclu,sion 
of  her  own  homestead,  having  still  a  natural 
prospect  of  a  very  long  tci-m,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  repose  to  which  she  retires  by  choice,  not 
by  compulsion,  to  give  her  family  the  benefit  of 
her  matirrity. 

The  father  of  this  esteemed  songstress,  Mr. 
Vincent  Novello,  was  among  the  most  highly 
respected  musicians  of  his  generation  in  this 
countrj'.  Why  should  we  say  was  ?  The  vespeet 
he  first  earned,  some  half  a  century  since  or 
more,  is  still  duo  and  still  paid  to  him,  though  the 
advance  of  years  now  checks  the  active  exercise 
of  tliose  talents  which  have  called  it  forth.  Mr. 
Vincent  Novello  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respec- 
ted English  musicians  of  the  age  in  which  ho 
flourished,  and  he  lives  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
hjs  honors,  and  the  proud  witness  of  those  won 
by  his  daughter.  He  lives,  one  of  the  last  of 
those  worthies  who  maintained  the  art  in  this 
country  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Attwood,  Crotch,  the  older  Horsley,  the 
still  older  Callcott,  S.  AVcsley,  P.  Cramer,  and 
his  far  more  famous  brother,  J.  B.  (famous  for 
playing  and  teaching  the  pianoforte,  for  his  eter- 
nal book  of  studies,  and  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  facia  of  a  great  house  in  Kegent-street  with 
his  name),  Bishop,  Cooke,  and  how  many  more 
of  his  co-laborers,  have  passed  from  the  field  of 
their  activity.  Mr.  Novello  is  the  composer  of 
many  admired,  chiefly  vocal,  compositions;  the 
best  known  of  which  are  thos?  written  for  the 
service  of  the  Roman  church.  His  name  is  even 
more  familiar  as  an  editor,  his  arrangements  of 
Haydn's  and  IMozart's  Masses  being  in  use  in  ev- 
ery Romanist  cliapel  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  in  every  family  circle  in  which,  whether  with 
a  religious  or  an  artistic  feeling,  this  class  of  mu- 
sic is  practised  ;  and  his  arrangements  of  Han- 
del's Oratorios  being  in  circulation  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  copies.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
an  institution  which  has  had  an  influence  above 
all  value  upon  the  progress  of  music  in  England  ; 
in  the  old  d.iys,  before  the  functions,  or  even  the 
title,  of  a  conductor  were  known  among  us,  he 
used,  in  turn  with  his  compeers,  to  "  preside  "  at 
the  pianoforte  (as  the  phrase  went")  in  this  socie- 
ty's concerts ;  in  later  times,  w  hen,  through  his 
exertions  and  the  efforts  of  others,  music  had 
made  soire  advance,  he  filled  the  more  honorable 
because  the  more  responsible,  oflice  of  conductor. 
He  has  stood  high  among  organists,  having  been 
engaged  for  very  many  years  in  this  capacity,  at 
one  or  other  of  the  chief  Romanist  chapels  in  the 
metropolis,  and  having  been  one  of  those  who 
filled  the  post  at  the  great  Westminster  Festival 
of  183-t.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  an  Italian 
who  came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of  cook  to 
one  of  the  royal  family  ;  that,  having  set  many  a 
dainty  dish  before  the  king,  he  retired  from  office 
into  the  privacy  of  a  confectionery  shop,  gladden- 
ing there  the  taste  of  the  British  public  bj'  the 
fabrication  of  those  same  delicacies  which  had 
crewhilc  delighted  those  princes  and  rulers,  and 
that,  while  he  still  practiced  the  art  of  pastry  the 
infant  Vincent  emulated  rather  that  of  the 
blackbirds,  whii'h  may  or  may  not  have  been  sung 
at  the  opening  of  the  kingly  pies  his  sire  had  been 
wont  to  amalgamate.  It  is  said  that  in  a  back 
parlor  of  the  confectory,  j'oung  Vincent  used  to 
practise  the  pianoforte,  and  that  being  overheard 
iu  his  pursuit  of  intellectual  sweets,  through  the 
world  of  physical  sweets  that  surrounded  him,  by 
a  frequenter  of  his  sire's  emporium  of  dainties, 
this  man  of  twofold  taste  perceived  his  talent  and 
encouraged  it.  became  his  patron,  and  furnished 
the  means  for  his  receiving  the  best  musical  edu- 
cation the  country  could  afford.  We  vouch  not 
for  the  truth  of  either  of  these  sayings,  though 
we  know  of  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them  ;  if  they 
be  true,  however,  so  much  more  creditable  are 
they,  both  to  the  talent  and  assiduity  of  Mr.  No- 
vello, to  whom  such  faculties  have  been  as  wing.s, 
whereupon  he  has  soared  into  a  pos'tion  of  high 
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eoDsideration  in  an  art  wLich  makes  the  gi-eatest 
demands  upon  the  iutelligence  of  its  votaries. 

Mr.  Novello  throve  in  his  profusion,  gained 
the  esteem  of  men,  married  an  Englisli  wife  who 
■was  the  very  main-sprinp;  of  the  family  activity, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  These,  his  proge- 
ny, are  al),  more  or  less,  distinguished  in  one  or 
more  department  of  intellectual  cultivation  ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  NoVELLO  is  known  as  a  vocalist,  still  more 
as  the  secretary  of  the  society  for  abolishing  taxes 
on  knowledge,  and  most  of  all  as  the  originator 
of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  musical  publica- 
tions; Mrs.  CowDEN  Clarke  is  a  novelist  of 
deserved  repute,  and  she  has  rendered  a  still 
greater  service  to  literature,  than  by  her  clever 
original  works,  in  the  production  of  her  elaborate 
"  Coneoa-dance  of  Shakspeare  " ;  Mrs.  Serle  was 
a  singer  at  the  English  Opera  House,  when  it 
was  directed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Arnold,  and  she  closed 
her  rising  career,  on  her  retirement  into  private 
life,  when  she  married,  but  too  early  to  prove  to 
the  world  the  extent  of  those  abilities  which  her 
friends  knew  her  to  possess;  Miss  Sabilla  !No- 
VELLO  made  considerable  progress  as  a  vocalist ; 
since  she  resigned  which  profession,  she  has  been 
successfully  occupied  in  translating  theoretical 
works  upon  music  ;  and,  chief  of  her  fraternity, 
Madame  Claka  Novello  needs  no  comment  of 
ours  to  prove  her  preeminence  in  the  art  she 
brightly  adorns,  and  from  the  practice  of  which 
she  is  too  soon  to  retire.  Thus  much  for  the  pa- 
rentage of  oor  heroine,  which  proves  her  to  be 
both  of  English  and  of  music;d  origin,  which 
shows  her  family  to  have  risen  by  the  merits  of 
its  members  to  that  most  honorable  of  all  aristoc- 
racy, the  nobility  of  their  own  creation  ;  and 
which  evidences  the  influence  they  must  mutually 
have  shared,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  in- 
fluence that  prompted  all  of  them  to  aspire,  and 
neither  of  them  without  success. 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  notice  to  do 
justice  to  the  circumstances  and  the  surroundings 
which  combined  to  develop  the  rare  qualities,  so- 
cial and  artistic,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the 
distinguished  lady  whose  career  we  have  under- 
taken, however  imperfectly,  to  chronicle.  We 
must  brieffy  state  then,  as  a  point  of  far  too  great 
consideration  to  bo  disregarded,  that  her  father's 
house  was  a  gathering  place  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  that  notable  literary  pe- 
riod in  which  her  early  years  were  passed,  from 
whose  sparkling,  imaginative,  and  profound  dis- 
course her  mind  must  have  received  impressions 
that  may  well  have  affected  its  entire  constitu- 
tion. Leigh  Hunt,  Ilazlitt,  Keats,  the  transcend- 
ent Shelley,  were  the  more  or  less  frequent 
guests  of  her  paternal  home,  and  others,  not  less 
renowned  for  wit  and  wisdom  were  members  of 
the  brilliant  circle ;  Charles  Lamb,  for  one,  as 
unmusical  as  he  was  humorous,  enjoyed  the 
meetings,  though  he  had  no  sense  for  the  occa- 
sional music,  which,  to  some,  was  their  chief  at- 
traction, and,  in  his  wonderful  "  Chapter  on 
Ears,"  describing  these  very  reunions,  has  ever- 
lastingly immortalized  his  own  nnimpressibility  by 
that  art,  of  whose  effects  poets  as  a  race  are,  as 
they  should  be,  always  most  susceptible.  In 
avowing  his  own  total  unorganization  for  music, 
the  exquisite  Elia  gives  testimony  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  parties  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Novello, 
(the  N.  of  his  irresistible  essay  to  which  we  have 
alluded)  and  proves  them  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  such  an  intermixture  of  all  that  a  lover 
of  intellectual  beauty  would  most  wisli  to  have 
witnessed,  that  we  may  well  believe  them  to  have 
constituted  the  most  valuable  school  for  our 
young  artist's  budding  mind.  Reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  which  poetry,  and  music,  and  love 
were  the  component  gases — the  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  carbon  of  the  soul — should  it  be  won- 
dered that  the  powers  of  the  future  songstress 
were  stimulated  by  the  nourishment  they  inhaled, 
drawing  thence  a  quickening  impulse  which  may 
well  have  induced  their  utmost  expansion  ? 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Weimae. — The  first  performance  of  Lassen's  new 
opera,  Franenhb,  text  by  Pasque,  was  postponed  a 
week  from  Easter,  on  account  of  tlie  illness  of  Frau 
von  Milde Liszt  lias  brought  out  a  new  orches- 
tral work:  "  Mephisto-T'FaZzer." 


Vienna,  Jaw.  15. — It  was  a  great  ^ay  for  ns  all. 
The  Karnthnerthor  theatre  orchestra  hat!  determined 
to  give,  under  the  condnct  of  Herr  Ecieert,  four 
great  concerts  in  their  own  opera-hoase.  These  con- 
certs were  a  little  delayed  by  the  ilhiess  of  Herr  Josef 
Hell3!esberger,  thc  orchestra  director,  (Tonr 
readers  will  pardon  me,  if  I  here  explain  once  more 
that  the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  with  opera,  oratorio, 
or  without  any  vocal  music,  is  called  in  Germany 
Kapellmeister;  the  first  violin  player,  who  sees  to  the 
true  pitch  of  the  instruments,  and  in  general  looks 
after  the  orchestra,  is  called  Concert-meister  or  orches- 
tra-director. 

To  retniTi :  the  first  Philharmonic  concert,  as  they 
are  called,  was  given  this  morning  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  and  we  have  had  the  good  luck  to  get  seats 
together  in  the  fourth  gallcrj',  the  best  place.  The 
stage  was  so  arranged  that  the  mnsic  would  sound 
as  well  as  possible,  a  closed  chamber  being  formed 
with  scenes.  Punctually  at  half-past  twelve  the  mu- 
sicians appeared  with  Eckert,  and  were  warmly  greet- 
ed by  the  audience,  for  this  orchestra  is  a  great  fav- 
orite with  the  public.  The  instrnments  had  all  been 
tuned  outside,  and  as  the  tcmjicrature  of  the  theatre 
was  pretty  low,  it  was  not  necessary  to  tune  again. 
The  programme  was  : 

Overture  to  ''  Anacreon" Chcrnbini. 

Aria  witli  orchestra,  tafcen  from  '•  Die  Entfiihring  nus 

dem  Serail  " Mozart. 

Fee  Mab IJerli'oz, 

Concert  .\rni,  Trith  orchestra Mendelssohn. 

Seven  th  Symptiony  in  A  major Beethoven. 

The  overture  was  new  to  me,  and  pleased  me  very 
much  ;  the  working  up  of  the  themes  and  the  instrn- 
mentation,  as  in  all  of  Cberubini's  music,  is  excel- 
lent, and  proves  his  right  again  to  rank  with  all  but 
the  greatest  musicians.  The  overture  is  difficnft, 
and  in  places  demands  really  bravonr  in  the  violin 
pla3-ers,  but  served  merely  to  show  the  excellence  of 
the  orchestra,  for  it  wag  played  with  perfect  precision, 
and  with  great  understanding  and  fire.  One  saw  in 
five  minntes  that  the  men  all  knew  each  other  en- 
tirely, and  were  all  playing  with  their  whole  souls. 
It  was  first-rate,  and  the  applause  rewarded  them 
fully.  Andek,  the  first  tenor  of  the  opera,  sang  the 
Mozart  Aria  very  well  ;  his  strong  point  is  (thank 
Heaven  f)  in  his  head  and  heart  and  not  in  his  voice, 
which  is  losing  with  his  increase  of  years ;  he  is  a 
rare  singer  indeed.  Next  came  Hector  Berlioz's 
Fe'e  Mah ;  one  cannot  call  it  a  musical  composition  ; 
it  is  the  effect  produced  by  very  remarkable  and  very 
ingenious  instrnmentation.  This  effect  is  extremelv 
interesting  and  striking ;  very  characteristic  and  at 
no  time  unplcas.int ;  one  feels  transported  into  some 
fairy  region,  just  as  Berlioz  desires. 

The  Mendelssohn  Aria  is  brilliant  and  perhaps 
beautiful ;  I  did  not  particularly  like  it.  The  Fran 
PiiSTMANjr  sang  it  very  well,  and  the  accompani- 
ment was  as  good  as  in  the  former  pieces.  There 
are  very  few  good  concert-arias  ;  indeed  it  is  very 
hard  to  compose  them,  for  they  must  have  real  worth 
and  beauty,  and  yet  much  attention  must  be  given  to 
effect,  and  much  allowance  be  made  for  the  singer 
that  he  or  she  may  show  what  the  human  voice  can 
accomplish.  Mendelssohn's  music  is  often  a  little 
cold,  and  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  place  him  between  Mo- 
zart, Cherubini  and  Beethoven. 

At  last,  to  crown  all,  came  the  great  symphony. 
After  all,  when  I  think  about  it,  there  is  not  much  to 
say  ;  for  probably  your  readers  know  the  symphony 
quite  as  well  as  the  writer  of  this  letter.  May  they 
hear  it  as  splendidly  played  as  we  did  then  and 
there  !  It  was  as  if  the  orchestra  had  still  kept  their 
talents  back  in  order  to  show  how  well  they  could 
play.  Eckert  is  often,  and  not  ^always  unrightfully, 
charged  with  taking  the  time  too  quickly,  but  this 
day  he  did  not.      Alljplayed  like  one  man,  or  more 


properly  like  many  men  with  one  soul.  The  gliading 
of  the  whole  was  bcaatifol,  the  precision  perfect,  and 
the  real,  deep-seated  glow  without  which  Beethoven 
canrtoi  possibly  be  rendered,  was  there  and  was  felt 
in  all  its  intensity.  Of  coarse  one  or  two  move- 
ments were  demanrJcd  for  repetition,  as  all  were 
Tery  warmly  applauded,  but  Eckert  had  [he  good 
sense  to  keep  on  withotjt  delay  of  any  kmd.  The 
orchestra  properly  played  of  itself  when  ngt  accom- 
panying a  singer  ;  for  pages  Eckert  neither  beat  time 
nor  did  he  grve  a  sign  of  any  kind  to  the  instruments, 
which  enter  and  cease  here  and  there.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  an  intelligent  and  well-trained  orches- 
tra of  real  mnsieians  do  not  need  a  human  pendu- 
lum in  constant  movement  before  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert,  as  al  the  end  of  every 
orchestrail  number,  the  whole  orchestra  bowed  in  re- 
turn for  the  applause  ;  it  was  fitting  thst  they  should. 
But  one  opinion  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressed  of 
the  whole  performance ;  every  one  was  delighted,  even 
to  a  musician-friend  of  mine  who  is  constantly  find- 
ing fault  with  Vienna  and  everything  in  it,  especially 
the  OTtists.  It  was  the  best  playing  that  has  ever 
met  my  ears  ;  of  the  programme  yon  can  judge  for 
yourself. 

April    J3. —  The  above    was    left    unfinished, 
from  want  of  eyes  and  time  to  complete   it.      TFe 
have  now  heard  the  other  three  Fliilharmonic  eon- 
certs,  and  a  fit'th  which  has  been  added  to  Ihem. 
In  the  second  concert  was  given  ; 

SympIioTiy  in  V  minor. ^sbnmanv. 

WaTpnrgi.snacht,  for  sffl^wngers,  cberns-aird  orcbescta 

Mendelssobu. 
In  the  third  concert  : 

Overture  to  Coriolanws ^eetboren. 

OvertTiye,  Scherzo  and  F5na?e - Scbnmano. 

Symphony  in  A  ma^r Mendelssohn. 

"^ith  an  aria  from  thc  Veafalin  by  Spontini,  stmg  by 
Frau  CzilKig,  and  a  quintet  from  Mozart's  "  Cosi 
Fan  Tutte,"  sung  by  Fran  Czillag,  Franlein  Krauss, 
and  Ilerren  TVaTter  ftenor),  Hrabauek,  and  Msyer- 
hofer,   (basses)  all  from  the  opera. 

In  the  fourth  concert : 

^'Iprael  In  Kgypt  '^. Handel. 

Tlie  solo  parts  were  song  by  the  opera  singers, 
Franen  Dustmann  and  Czillag,  and  Hcrrcn  Ander, 
(tenor)  and  Schmid  (l!ass);the  last  was  the  only 
singer  re.illy  good. 

The  second  and  third  concerts  were  as  perfect  as 
the  first;  the  fourth,  from  want  of  time  anil  voices 
on  the  part  of  the  Sing-Akadeinie,  wtm  not  so  good. 
The  opera-house  is  rcrj  badly  birilt  for  Iiearing,  and 
in  addition  the  posJtion  of  thc  ehoi-as  was  fiom  force 
of  circumstances  poor.  EverythiTtg  went  well  enongh, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  thing  was  ne^  eqaal  to  thai  of 
the  other  concerts. 

The  fifth  concert,  given  on  Efcstcr  Monday,  was 
wonderfully  good  and  snccessfnl  aigain.  Thc  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture  to  '^  King  Stephen  "  in  E  flat  major.  Beethoven. 

Concerto  for  the  piano,  with  orchestral  accompauimene, 
played  by  Mad.  Ciara  Sebamann. ....... .Scbumann. 

Aria,  sang  by  Ander,  opera  srnger,  first  Irenor  m 

Tienna Stradefla. 

Synjpboay  in  A  minor. ,, ,- Mendelssohn. 

The  overture,  though  not  so  great  as  some  of 
Beethoven's,  is  still  extremely  pleasing.  Madame 
Schumann  played  her  husband's  only  Concerto  as 
well  as  it  deserved,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  ; 
she  is  a  great  favorite  in  Vienna,  ns  she  deserves  to 
be. 

The  aria  was  well  enough  sung,  and  has  the  same 
religious  tone  as  all  of  Stradella's  music.  The  sym- 
phony is  too  well  known  in  Boston  to  allow  of  any 
comments.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  played  with 
a  fire  and  expression  and  taste  not  easily  found  again. 
Eckert  was  for  a  long  time  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn, 
and,  thorough  musician  as  he  is,  was  well  quahfied 
to  direct  it.  The  rehearsals  were  very  carefully 
held,   and  led  to  a  perfect  concert.      The  piano  of 
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the  orchestra  was  beautiful,  and  was,  as  is  needful, 
often  and  much  used.  The  great  work  was  poured 
forth  to  an  enthusiasiic  audience.  Movement  after 
movement  was  warmly  welcomed ;  the  scherzo,  so 
deservedly  popular,  was  more  bewitching  than  ever  ; 
the  andante,  which  is  usual  given  in  a  sentimental 
tone,  w.as  played  in  an  earnest  and  manly  manner  ; 
the  finale  was  triumphant  enough  for  any  one,  and 
lastly  the  coda  was  splendid.  The  four  horn  players 
hlew  so  fully  and  strongly,  that  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
in  order  to  see  if  they  were  crazy  or  were  reinforced 
by  four  more.  It  was  the  last  great  concert  of  the 
season.  May  every  year  end  as  well  here  !  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  presented  to  Eckert  a  me- 
morial as  a  token  of  their  respect  and  thanks  for  his 
unwearied  pains  and  zeal  in  their  service.  Next  year 
the  orchestra  will  give  ten  concerts,  and  thus  enrich 
themselves  a  little,  and  give  great  pleasure   to  the 

J.  H. 

Vienna,  Aprii,  21. — Since  my  last  the  Italian 
opera  company,  promised  us  by  Matteo  Salvi,  a 
musie-teacher,  (is  he  not  the  tenor  of  former  days 
in  America?)  ha.s  made  its  appearance.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  Italian  season  of  three  months  in  the 
Imperial  opera-house,  which  has  been  customary  for 
many  years,  was  in  the  fall  given  up  in  order  (as  we 
hear)  to  save  expense.  When  this  became  known, 
Salvi,  who  has  established  a  large  singing  school 
here,  applied  for  leave  and  assistance  to  collect  an 
Italian  company.  He  got  all  that  he  wished  :  the 
Theatre  an  der  Wicn,  which  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest in  Vienna,  was  taken,  ai.d  the  boxes  subscrib- 
ed for  during  a  .setison  of  forty  nights.  The  Emper- 
or also  granted  a  su'isidy.  Thus  protected  from 
great  loss,  tSalvi  engaged  the  best  singers,  male  and 
female,  that  he  could.  On  Monday,  the  ninth  of 
April,  was  the  season  to  have  begun  ;  but  instead  of 
the  expected  play-bills  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  we 
saw,  the  day  before,  the  unwelcome  notice  that  Sig- 
nora  Charton-Pemeur  and  Signora  La  Grua  were 
unwell,  and  that  Signora  Lafon  was  ill.  No  one 
wondered,  for  we  have  all  been  suffering  for  six  weeks 
from  colds  and  sore  tliroats  in  consequence  of  this 
disagreeable  spring  weather.  However,  in  a  few  days 
"  The  Barber  "  was  given  ;  Signora  Charton  de. 
lighted  her  audience,  as  she  has  done  for  years  in 
Vienna,  and  the  other  characters  were  fairly  enough 
given,  it  is  said,  excepting  the  count's.  An  unfor- 
tunate man,  namedjBallorini,  undertook  this  part,  but 
was  so  hoarse  (doubtless  from  a  cold  too)  that  many 
people  left  the  theatre  in  disgust.  It  was  a  bad  be- 
ginning. 

The  third  day.  Norma,  with  Signora  La  Grua, 
BiANCin  as  Pollione,  and  BENKDiiTTi  as  Oroveso, 
was  advertised.  Signora  La  Grua  was  some  years 
since  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Opera  here,  and  bad 
left  behind  her,  especially  with  the  musicians,  a  good 
reputation,  as  singer,  as  actress  and  as  a  woman. 
The  musicians  are  hard  to  please,  for  they  see 
through  the  sham  and  tricks  of  the  stage,  and  know 
the  possibilities  of  the  different  parts  ;  so  I  expected 
a  great  deal  from  Signora  Emma  La  Grua. 

Everything  was  favorable.  The  "  Theater  an 
der  Wien  "  is  capitally  built  as  regards  hearing. 
The  orchestra  was  fair,  the  chorus  fresh  and  pretty 
well  trained  (the  chorus  is  made  up  of  Salvi's  schol- 
ars from  his  academy).  Benedetti  appeared  and  made 
a  favorable  impression  in  the  first  five  minutes  by 
means  of  a  sonorous  voice.  Then  came  Pollione, 
and  though  he  is  not  a  bom  tenor,  he  still  sang  his 
first  scene  well  enough.  One  mistake  he  did  commit ; 
as  he  first  appeared,  he  had  a  full  black  beard  of  im- 
posing dimensions,  but  on  returning  from  a  little 
walk  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  our  Roman  consul 
showed  much  more  of  his  face  ;  his  cheeks  and  throat 
had  freed  themselves  totally  of  their  covering.  It 
was  laughable  enough.  In  a  minute  however  came 
the  Druids,  male  and  female,  and  wo  put  up  our 


glasses  to  examine  the  latter  half  of  the  chorus,  for 
it  is  rare  to  find  fresh,  pretty  faces  among  these  ac- 
companiments of  the  opera.  Some  of  them  were 
pretty  enough.  Then  came  Norma,  and  the  first  real 
applause  of  the  season  was  heard  from  the  whole  as 
a  welcome  to  the  old  favorite.  And,  she  instead  of 
the  usual  rush  to  the  footlights  with  deep  courtesies 
and  sweet  smiles,  simply  bowed  her  head  in  acknow- 
ledgment. 

It  is  useless  lor  me  to  go  through  the  opera,  for 
every  one  has  heard  it  many  times,  and  almost  every 
one  thinks,  .as  I  did,  that  come  what  may,  there's 
nothing  to  interest  an  audience  in  it,  more  especially 
an  audience  to  whom  Grisi  has  sung  this  part.  A 
moment  showed  the  exterior  of  the  Norma.  She  is 
a  little  above  middle  height,  gracefully  made,  a  head 
placed  beautifully  on  her  shoulders,  a  lofty  gait,  a 
dark  complexion  with  like  hair  and  sad  brown  eyes 
full  of  meaning,  a  handsome  nose  and  a  slight  mous- 
tache. She  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Jewish  extraction, 
and  bears  the  marks  as  Rachel  did,  only  she  is  of  a 
darker  hue  and  has  much  more  beauty.  Her  voice 
is  properly  a  mezzo-soprano,  of  beautiful  quality,  but 
not  strong.  By  means  of  careful  .study  she  has  man- 
aged to  reach  very  high  tones  with  case,  as  any  one 
knowing  Norma  must  see. 

Her  singing  of  the  Casta  Diva  was  wonderful, 
mostly  piano  ;  and  such  a  piano  !  so  clear,  so  low, 
so  true.  She  was  a  little  hoarse,  but  it  m.ide  little 
difference.  Her  scales,  her  ornaments,  her  singing 
seemed  a  matter  of  course,  and  her  acting  equally  so. 
All  came  of  itself.  The  opera  went  on  ;  the  Adalgisa 
appeared,  displayed  an  excellent,  strong,  well-trained 
voice,  looked  like  a  "  Bohemian  cook,"  as  a  friend 
said  to  me  (for  Bohemian  read  Irish),  without  mak- 
ing any  particular  impression  good  or  had.  The 
Norma  was  the  sole  figure  of  the  evening,  and  slie 
was  wonderful.  One  thing  after  another  proved  her 
incontcstible  right  to  the  highest  rank  among  singers 
and  actresses. 

One  of  her  earliest  admirers,  a  young  musician  in 
the  Imperial  Opera  orchestra,  said  to  me  :  "  How 
.she  came  by  this  contempt  for  the  notes  which  she 
has  to  sing,  I  cannot  understand  !"  She  sings  the 
part  as  a  whole,  and  as  to  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  ornaments  and  scales  of  one  brilliant  aria, 
to  the  right  expression  of  another,  in  short  to  any 
portion  of  the  mechanical,  or  even  the  intellectual 
part  of  her  character,  it  never  occurs  to  her.  Her 
movements  are  perfectly  graceful,  and  her  acting  is 
really  second  to  th.at  of  no  one  unless  of  Rachel.  In- 
deed it  were  not  possible  to  play  Norma  better  than 
she  did  •  give  her  a  greater  part,  and  she  might  equal 
Rachel. 

To  compare  Grisi  with  La  Grua  is  useless — the 
former  is  a  child  to  the  latter.  In  cultivation  of 
voice,  I  have  never  heard  an  approach  to  her.  Not 
every  singer,  hut  every  good  singer  has  a  forte,  a 
mes:o-p7ano,  a  piano,  a  ti'ill,  and  execution  graceful 
and  distinct ;  but  La  Grua  has  many  shades  of  each. 
Her  voice  has  a  thousand  different  tones  and  expres- 
sions, just  as  the  voice  of  Rachel  h.ad.  Her  con 
tempt  was  not  expressed  by  the  curling  lip  ;  every 
girl  can  do  that.  Her  love  was  not  given  by  a 
shriek  or  even  by  a  loud  tone.  It  burst  forth  from 
within,  and  glowed  fearfully.  One  saw  how  a  real 
strong  woman  might  and  could  love;  only  now  and 
then  do  we  have  a  chance  to  see  so  deep  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  human  heart.  It  made  me  warm  and 
cold  in  the  same  moment,  for  there  is  something  fear- 
ful in  such  feelings.  Let  one  but  consider  the  terri- 
ble void  of  a  heart  rendered  desolate  as  is  the  heart 
of  Norma,  by  the  desertion  of  Pollione,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  shudder.  The  audience  burst  forth 
in  unpremeditated  applause  every  moment,  but  our 
"  Norma "  took  no  notice  of  it ;  she,  acting  and 
singing  thus,  could  not  disturb  the  illusion  by  any 
acknowledgment  of  approbation  from  our  hands ; 
indeed   it  was  a  mere  relief  to  our  overwrought  feel- 


ings. In  her  duets  we  distinguished  so  easily  her 
voice  not  by  its  strength,  but  by  its  size  and  charac- 
ter. You  will  hardly  understand  me  perhaps  ;  her 
voice  is  a  large,  broad  voice,  and  in  the  middle  re- 
gions is  strong,  but  not  throughout.  It  does  not 
compare  in  strength  with  many  voices  here  in  Vi- 
enna, and  yet  it  always  gives  me  the  feeling  of  size, 
breadth,  fullness. 

Frau  Czilhig,  Fraiilein  Tietjeng,  Fran  Biirde-Ney, 
and  many  other  singers  have  far  more  voice  from 
nature  than  Signora  Emma  La  Grua,  but  no  one  of 
them  has  known  how  to  develope  it  as  the  latter,  and 
no  one  of  them,  nor  any  singer  ever  heard  by  me,  has 
learned  to  sing  so  wonderfully  as  she. 

In   the  third  act  we  saw  that  the  poor  thing  was 
suffering  from  increased  hoarseness,  and  yet  her  man 
agement  of  her  voice  under  these  circumstances  only 
showed   her   wonderful   art.      If  yon  remember  the 
part  well,  you  have  not  forgotten  that  trying  passages 
are  constantly  occurring  in  it;  but  I  could  hardly  find 
them  that  evening.     In  the  last  act,  from  the  moment 
when   she  appeared    standing  by  the   gong  until  the 
fatal  veil  w.as  thrown  over  her,  she  again  enchained 
her  audience.     It  was  splendid  to  see  her  stir  up  the 
Druids   in  the  chorus  where  they  demand  a  sacrifice. 
This  choins  was  demanded  again,  and   it  was  worth 
noticing   how  she  waved  the  priests  and   priestesses, 
(they  did   not  know  whether  to  sing  it  again  or  not) 
into   a  circle   again.      Her  entire  quietness  and  self- 
command  on  the   stage  is  astonishing.      Altogether 
her   appearance  was  to   me  an  epoch  in  my   musical 
and  theatrical  experiences.     More,  much  more.     No 
doubt  many  have  felt,  behind  great  delight   at   the 
singing  and  playing  of  any  considerable  and  noted 
artist,  an  atom  of  dissatisfaction  at  this  or  that  little 
thing.     Many  must  havejhad  the  thought,  doubtless, 
as  I  did  on  seeing  Rachel.      "  I  knew  that  was  pos- 
sible, and  at  last  I  have  it  before  me.     I  knew  that  a 
woman   could  he  so  terrible,  could  burn  so,  could  be 
so   splendid,  and   more  than  all  could  be   charming 
and  fascinating ;  but  no  one  of  them  will  let  her  na- 
ture forth  so  that  I  can  see  it.     All  other  acting  is  all 
very   nice,  and  agreeable   enough,  but  it  is  nonsense 
compared   with   this   reality."      Entire   satisfaction, 
stilling  of  the  old  longing,  was  the  result.     And  even 
so   is  Signora   La  Grua.      Other  singers   have  here 
and  there  given  me  an  insight  into  the  possibility  of 
being   or  becoming  what  La  Grua  is,  and   none  of 
them  more  than   onr   much  prized  darling,  Signora 
Bosio.     She  was  a  singer  bj'  the  grace  of  God  ;  most 
are  singers,  male  and  female,  by  accident ;  afine  voice, 
a  handsome  face  or  figure,  a  little  ]ioctic  feeling,  and 
the  like. 

I  went  the  next  evening  but  one  again  to  hear 
JVorma,  and  watch  even  more  carefully  the  whole 
performance.  Signora  La  Grua  was  plainly  ill,  and 
coughed  continually  throughout  the  evening,  but  she 
was  as  enchanting,  as  vroiulerful  as  ever.  She  was 
indeed  "  Norma."  only  one  saw  that  "  Norma  "  was 
suffering  from  vile  winds,  rain  and  cold ;  as  all 
Vienna  was. 

Signorina  La  Grna  is  a  native  of  Dresden,  is 
therefore  a  German  and  not  an  Italian  singer.  As 
beforesaid,  .she  was  engaged  here  some  years  since  in 
the  Karnthnerthor  theatre;  the  musicians  say  that 
her  Fidclio  and  Douna  Anna  in  Don  Juan  were  won- 
derful. She  h.as  been  some  years  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  returned  about  a  year  ago,  since  which  she  has 
sung  in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  I  believe,  in  Berlin. 
Next  week  we  are  to  see  her  as  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Signora  Lafon,  who  was  here  last  year,  and  he- 
came  a  great  favorite,  is  ill,  and  we  fear  not  likely  to 
sing  this  year.  It  is  most  unlucky  for  us.  Frau 
Czillag  is  singing  in  Covent  Garden,  London. 

J.  S. 

New  York,  May  22.  —  The  long  opera  straggle 
has  proved  a  pecuniary  loss  to  both  houses,  though 
it  is  supposed  that  Maretzek  lost  the  most ;    for. 
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though  he  had  some  good  houses,  as  a  general  thing 
the  attendance  was  very  small,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  production  of  new  operas  and  the  bril- 
liant successes  of  FAEDnl.  This  admirable  singer  is 
achieving  a  very  great  popularity,  and  seems  to  im- 
prove both  in  the  finish  and  vigor  of  her  performance. 
Marctzek  has  bronglit  out  Verdi's  Nahucco  in  excel- 
lent stylo  and  with  more  tlian  ordinary  care.  It  has 
pleased  immensely,  and,  though  not  superior  to  Er- 
nani,  must  hold  a  high  place  among  Verdi's  works. 
Only,  it  has  the  fault  —  an  unusual  one  with  the  skil- 
ful composer  —  that  it  js  not  worked  up  to  a  good 
climax  ;  the  last  act  is  the  weakest  and  the  first,  the 
best.  Tlien  there  is,  strange  to  say,  no  tenor  part  in 
it,  or  not  enough  to  speak  of,  for  the  tenor  has  only 
about  ten  bars  of  solo  and  takes  part  in  two  or  three 
concerted  pieces.  Mirandola,  a  good  basso,  with  a 
pleasant,  musical  voice,  though  not  very  powerful^ 
has  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  this  opera.  Where 
he  came  from,  or  who  he  is,  nobody  knows,  but  ho 
turns  out  to  bo  a  good,  true  singer,  and  acts  with 
dignity.  Marctzek  still  continues  his  season  indefi- 
nitely and  promises  to  produce  1  ifamndieri,  written 
by  Verdi  for  Jenny  Lind  (?),  and  II  Bravo,  by  Mer- 
cadante.  Erraxi,  the  tenor,  will  appear,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  new  singers  engaged  ;  though,  like 
Fabbri,  they  are  names  that  have  never  been  heard 
of  hero  before.  May  they  turn  out  to  bo  such  con- 
summate artists  ! 

SignoraCoRTESi  hi's  taken  the  Academy  of  Music 
and  expects  to  open  shortly  with  some  new  operas, 
including  the  Mfdeii  of  Pacini,  and  Gemma  di  Vergy 
of  Donizetti.  Musiani,  tlie  tenor  of  whom  Havana 
fame  speaks  highly,  will  bo  one  o(  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  company. 

Gazzaniga  leaves  hero  this  week  for  Boston, 
whence  she  will  sail  in  the  Europa  for  Liverpool  with 
her  sister.  She  has  been  bidding  us  farewell  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Adelina  Speranza  is  the  unfortunate  young  pri- 
ma donna  imported  by  Maretzek,  and  the  same  who 
failed  on  her  debut  in  Traviata  It  appears  she  was 
sick,  and  a  number  of  artists  have  offered  her  a  com- 
plimentary benefit;  but  as  if  to  insure  a  losing  afl^air 
they  select  the  hacknied  opera  of  Trovatore,  to  be 
played  by  Gazzaniga,  Wissler,  Tamaro  and  Du- 
BRE0IL,  a  cast,  with  the  exception  of  the  prima  donna, 
much  inferior  to  what  is  usually  offered  to  the  public. 
If  the  benefit  turn  out  a  sutistantial  one,  it  will  not 
be  owing  to  the  attractions  of  the  programme. 

The  Harmonic  Society  has  been  rehearsing  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's  "  May  Queen,"  and  next  week  expect 
to  perform  it  in  public.  Trovatore. 

New  York,  Mat  16. — On  Saturday  Mascn  and 
Thomas  gave  their  fourth  and  last  Soir&,  with  a  very 
short,  but  choice  programme.  There  were  but  two 
concerted  pieces  and  two  solos.  The  former  were  a 
lovely  quartet  by  Haydn,  op.  64,  in  D,  and  one  of 
Beethoven's  last  masterpieces,  the  quartet,  op.  132. 
Besides  these,  Mr.  Mason  played  the  Sonata  Appas- 
sionata  of  the  last-named  composer,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
a  Beverie  and  Caprice  of  Berlioz.  It  is  a  great  rarity 
to  hoar  so  much  good  chamber  music  in  one  evening, 
and  to  hear  it  done  justice  to  in  such  a  degree  as  on 
this  occasion.  The  contrast  between  the  composi- 
tions of  each  kind,  too,  was  very  striking.  Two  dif- 
ferent worlds  are  represented  in  Haydn  and  Beethov- 
en in  his  latest  works — each  in  its  way  so  beautiful — 
while  the  wonderful,  ever-glorious  Sonata,  as  compar- 
ed to  the  weird  and  rather  far-fetched,  though  still 
interesting  fancies  of  Berlioz,  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as 
to  the  real  "  Music  of  the  Future."  With  this  Soi- 
rde  we  bade  good-bye  to  this  association  of  artists,  to 
■whom  we  owe  so  much  enjoyment ;  but  only,  we 
hope,  to  give  them  a  hearty  welcome  again  next 
winter. 

Mat  22. — An  interesting  novelty  was  held  out  to 
the  musical  public  last  Saturday  evening,  in  the  shape 


of  Killer's  new  oratorio,  "  Saul,"  sung  by  the 
Gorman  Liederkranz  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  It 
proved  a  success  in  every  way.  The  house  was  full, 
the  solo  parts  were  well  sustained,  and  the  choruses 
uncommonly  good.  The  principal  solo  parts  were 
Saul  (Mr.  Weinlich),  David  (Sig.  Stigelli), 
Michal,  (Mme.  Zimmermann),  and  Samuel  (Mr. 
Urciis).  Mr.  Weinlich  had  taken  the  part  of  Saul 
at  very  short  notice,  instead  of  Mr.  Philip  Mayer, 
who  was  too  ill  to  sing.  It  is  a  difficult  and  elaborate 
part,  and  Mr.  Weinlich  deserves  the  highest  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  The 
music  of  David  is  not  only  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  character,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  pow- 
ers of  Sig.  Stigelli.  I  have  never  heard  him  appear 
to  more  advantage.  A  beautiful  little  Romanza,  his 
first  number,  in  which  D.avid  longs  for  his  paternal 
roof,  his  flocks,  etc.,  won  him  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
plause, and  an  impetuous  encore.  The  sweet  singer, 
David,  was  never  better  represented.  Madame  Zim- 
mermann (wliy  not  call  herself  by  her  husband's 
name.  Mad.  Anschiitz,)  surpassed  herself,  and  sur- 
prised every  one  by  her  excellent  interpretation  of  the 
part  of  Michal.  This  lady  is  so  unassuming  and 
keeps  herself  so  much  in  the  background,  that  her 
powers  are  little  known.  She  has  of  late  years  been 
heard  only  in  secondary  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the 
second  soprano  in  the  ninth  symphony,^  at  the  last 
performance  of  which,  by  the  way,  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  quartet  who  did  really  well.  The  music 
of  this  oratorio  is  very  beautiful, — lively  and  inter- 
esting throughout — bnt  there  is  too  much  of  it  for  one 
evening,  and  although,  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the 
ear,  it  has  too  mnch  depth  to  be  thoroughly  judged 
of  and  analyzed  at  one  hearing.  After  the  trouble 
evidently  taken  by  the  Liederkranz  in  practising  it,  we 
may  hope  for  another  performance,  till  which  I  defer 
all  farther  details.  —  ( — 

Jfoigljfs  Irarnitl  of  S^m. 

BOSTON,  MAY  Q6,  18(iO. 

Musio  irf  THIS  Number.  —  "Weber's  Opcm,  Der  Frpyackiiiz, 
piano-forte  arrangement,  resumed  and  continued. 


Italian  Opera  arain  ! — Yes,  Trnvat-npera. 
The  anvils  are  to  be  beaten  in  the  Boston  The- 
atre (we  beg  pardon,  the  Academy  of  Music) 
on  Monday  night,  and  the  ?ypscy,  with  the  fire 
in  her  brain,  reflected  and  foreshadowed  gleam 
of  those  roastings  alive,  whicli  give  this  tragi- 
comedy a  hold  upon  the  sympathies  hardly  infer- 
ior to  the  bloody  Sayers  and  Heenan  business,  is 
to  go  singing  round  the  stage  her  reeling,  whirl- 
ing, fire-waltz  melodies.  The  favorite  opera  of 
the  Verdi-ists  has  not,  we  presume,  yet  lost  its 
popularity.  The  Trovatore  fires  still  smoke  and 
smoulder  round  the  old  stake;  let  the  crowd  gather, 
and  there  are  magicians,  (singers)  who  will  blow 
them  up  again  to  bright  and  crackling  flames. 
For  Verdi's  music  many  claim  a  politico-revolu- 
tionary meaning.  Perchance  the  Trovatore  hath 
a  hidden  sense ;  perchance  the  burning  gipsey 
must  be  taken  as  a  type,  an  emblem  of  the 
wrongs  and  the  revenge  of  Italy : — is  that  the 
notion  ?  The  five  letters,  which  compose  the 
name  of  Verdi,  have  been  found  (wonderful  hint 
of  destiny!)  to  be  just  the  initials  of  Vittore 
Emmanuele  Re  d'ltalia.  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
about  it,  that  he  is  also  the  predestined  man  and 
that  the  Trovatore  doth  contain  a  charm,  potent 
for  the  upheaval  of  dark  old  dynasties,  as  well 
as  for  the  filling  of  opera  manager's  pockets  ? 
Yes,  Verdi  shall  be  Victor. 

But  to  return  to  our  Academy.     It  probably  is 


not  the  charm  of  the  opera,  the  music  in  itself, 
which  is  relied  on  to  draw  us  within  those  walls 
next  week,  so  much  as  it  is  the  attraction  of  cer- 
tain famous  singers'  names.  Mme.  ConxEsi, 
"  the  great  lyric  tragedienne,"  who  whilome  ap- 
peared here  in  that  dreary  opera  "  The  Mar- 
tyrs," having  returned  from  Havana,  rented  the 
Boston  Academy  for  one  week,  for  the  benevolent 
"  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  American  public 
the  GREAT  tenor,  and  only  rival  of  Tamberlik, 
Signor  MusiANi,  who  has  made  an  immense  sen- 
sation during  the  late  opera  season  in  Havana 
and  other  theatres  in  Cubju"  He  will  be  the 
Troubadour  on  Monday,  and  no  doubt  there  will 
be  curiosity  to  hear  him.  The  Signora  Impres- 
aria  herself  will  be  the  Leonora.  Our  own 
Adelaide  Phillipps,  the  best  of  the  contralti, 
good  in  every  thing,  will  do  the  gipsey  part  as 
finely  as  it  can  be  done,  so  say  all  the  lovers  ot 
the  opera  who  have  seen  and  heard  her  in  it. 
Sig.  Amodio  does  the  cruel  business,  in  his  old 
part  of  Count  di  Luna.  By  lucky  chance,  too, 
Mme.  Gazzaniga  comes  to  Boston  to  take  her 
departure  for  Europe  in  the  steamer  of  next 
Wednesday,  and  she  too  will  sing  once,  of  course 
on  Tuesday,  kindly  reserving  for  us  the  real  fare- 
well. Other  singers  posted  on  the  bills  are  Sig. 
SusiNi,  Sig.  Tamaeo,  Bauili,  &c.,  &c.  Sig. 
Mnzio,  the  Verdi  man,  is  the  conductor,  and  Sig. 
Dubreuil  stage  manager.  What  the  pieces 
after  Monday  night  will  be  is  not  yet  (while  we 
write)  divulged;  but  we  are  assured  that 
there  shall  be  a  change  of  opera  every  night. 

A  Strike  for  higher  Mnsic. — It  seems  that 
the  magical  five  letters,  V-e-r-d-i,  are  the  watchword 
of  insurrection  and  of  popular  rights  not  only  in 
Italy  and  in  politics.  The  spell  has  penetrated  even 
to  New  England  singing  societies.  The  Norwich 
(Conn.,)  Courier,  of  May  17,  devotes  a  leading  edi- 
torial to  the  internal  politics  of  a  local  society,  called 
the  Norwich  Choral  Union.  An  apple  of  discord 
has  fallen  among  them — r/reen  apples,  of  the  Verdi 
sort,  have  proved  so  appetizing  to  the  many,  that  they 
have  rebelled  in  favor  of  the  forbidden  fruit  against 
their  leader,  who  has  used  that[autocratic  power,  with 
which  it  has  been  commonly  found  best  to  clolhe  all 
musical  conductors,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Verdi 
music  in  his  selection  of  the  pieces  for  practice.  Ac- 
cordingly after  rehearsal  one  night,  some  one  of  the 
disaffected  rose  and  proposed  to  rescind  the  rule 
whereby  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  conductor  "  to 
select  the  music  to  be  performed."  The  resolution 
succeeded,  and  the  discomforted  conductor  at  once 
resigned  his  place.  What  his  peculiar  tastes  were  in 
regard  to  schools  and  styles  of  music,  or  what  more 
classical  standards  he  upheld  against  the  revolution- 
ary tide  of  Verdi,  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  gather 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  article  referred 
to: 

As  an  instance  of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  a 
regulation  which  gives  authority  to  the  conductor, 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  we  m.ay  state  what 
has  been  told  us  by  good  authority.  It  seems  that 
some  of  the  choruses  in  Verdi's  operas  are  favorites 
with  the  members  of  the  Ohor.al  Union,  and  that  the 
desire  has  been  expressed  for  their  rehearsal ;  but  the 
conductor's  opinion  of  the  musical  skill  of  the  great 
composer  being  unfavorable,  he  has  refused,  point 
blank,  to  assign  the  wished  for  morceaux  for  rehear- 
sal. His  preference — as  our  public  well  know — and 
as  we  have  ourselves  once  kindly,  but  plainly,  hinted 
— has  been  for  musical  selections  belonging  to  the 
general  fugitive  school,  remarkable  for  nothing  so 
much  as  their  rather  poor  taste,  and  their  adaptation 
to  an  association  in  an  advanced  state  of  "  caducity  " 
— {vide  Worcester,  Webster  and  Caleb  Cushing,) 
which  the  Norwich  Choral  Union  is  not,  and,  by  help 
of  its  energies,  does  not  intend  to  be.  We  have  good 
musicians  in  Norwich  ;  refined  judgments  and  tastes 
in  music;  excellent  foundations  on  which  to  build  up 
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skill  in  execution  ;  a  little  more  ambition  among  our 
amateurs  than  what  orisinatcs  from  merely  primary 
school  musical  accomplishments ;  anil  these  judg- 
ments, tastes  and  qnalifications  have  some  right  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  to  be  heard  and  respected. 
The  public  appreciation  comes  in  to  support  this 
claim  of  right,  and  the  public  verdict  is  proverbially 
superior  to  the  dictum  of  an  individual — no  matter 
how  highly  titled  or  qualified  as  a  Mentor  lie  may  be, 
or  assume  to  be. 

Tliere  is  democracy  for  you  !  But  pray  what  is 
meant  by  "  the  general  fugitive  school  "  of  music  1 
Does  it  mean  fuciue  music  possibly,  and  was  it  an 
issue  between  classical  and  popular,  the  learned  and 
the  entertaining  t  Or  does  it  mfean  light,  transitory, 
fugitive  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  "  fug- 
itive poems,"  small  ephemeral  chirpings  in  the  "poet's 
corner  "  of  a  newspaper  7  Perliaps  "  original  " 
productions,  of  the  conductor's  own  composing, 
"  caducous  "  as  the  apple-blossoms  of  this  blessad 
week  of  May,  if  not  as  fragrant.  The  majority,  it 
appears,  preferred  green  apples  in  hand  to  such  mere 
blooming  promise.  But  we  are  curious  to  know 
what  was  dismissed  as  "  fugitive,"  when  Verdi  was 
selected  as  the  type  of  what  is  solid  and  enduring. 


A  German  paper  gives  the  following  characteristic 
answers,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Jenny  Lind, 
Henrietta  Sontag,  and  Wilhelmina  Schroe- 
der-Devrient,  when  they  were  asked  how  they  re- 
garded the  stage  decorations  in  their  performances. 
Jenny  Lind  said  :  "  For  me  there  exist  no  decora- 
tions ;  I  do  not  even  know  to  what  end  they  are 
there.  I  step  forth  and  am  conscious  of  nothing  but 
that  I  sing  and  must  sing."  Sontag  answered  :  "  In 
my  performance  I  constantly  regard  the  decorations 
as  just  what  they  are  ;  but  I  strive,  as  discreetly  and 
as  zealously  as  possible,  to  use  ihem  for  my  artistic 
ends.  I  think  and  fed  myself  into  them  until  they  can 
inspire  me  in  their  turn,  but  never  so  that  I  become 
no  longer  conscious  of  their  presence."  Schrceder- 
Devrient  answered  ;  "  That  is  all  stuff  and  rubbish 
to  he  sure,  but  it  lias  to  become  what  I  will.  It  must 
have  life  Isreathed  into  it,  until  it  actually  lives  to  me 
and  becomes  plastic.  In  the  next  moment  again  it  is 
mere  naked  rubbish  ;  but  for  the  time  being  the  trees 
have  rustled  for  me,  the  flowers  have  scattered  fra- 
grance, the  cascades  have  foamed,  tlie  stars  have 
shone,  the  clouds  have  lightened  and  thundered. 
One  to  whom  that  cannot  happen,  cannot  flash  and 
thunder  himself." 

Mme.  CoLSON  has  been  singing  in  New  Orleans  in 
Albert  Grisar's  French  fairy  opera,  Les  Amours  du 
Viable  (originally  produced  at  tlie  Theatre  Lyrique, 
Paris,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1853,  and  at  the' Thea- 
tre d'Orleans,  March  24,  1856.)  Uriel,  in  this  piece, 
is  pronounced  the  best  of  this  fascinating  prima  don- 
na's parts ;  Colson  has  also  appeared  with  Melcliise- 
dec  in  the  one-act  opera  of  Paijr,  Le  Mallre  de  Cha- 
pelle.  Hale'vy's  "  Charles  the  VI."  was  given  at  the 
same  theatre,  with  Melchisedee  as  the  King,  and 
Mile.  Geismar  as  Odette. 

In  Philadelphia,  Cakl  Hohnstock  was  assisted 
in  his  farewell  concert,  Thursday  evening,  by  Mme. 
Johannsen,  the  singer,  Messrs.  Wolfsolm  and  Warner 
pianist,  and  Carl  Sentz,  with  his  Germania  orcliestra 
increased  to  forty.  Tlie  programme  contained  :  the 
overture  to  Oberon ;  a  song  composed  hy  Satter, 
Die  Sommernachts  Legends ;  Mendelssohn's  Violin 
Concerto,  played  by  the  concert  giver;  Thalberg's 
Don  Giovanni  fantasia,  played  by  Mr.  Warner ;  a 
"  Symphonic  Fantasia  "  for  grand  orchestra,  called 
Sur  la  Mer,  composed  by  Hohnstock  ;  Verdi's  Bole- 
ro, sung  by  Johannsen  ;  Liszt's  Des  Patineurs,  from 
the  Prophae,  played  by  Wolfsohn  ;  a  violin  solo, 
"  Fantaisieheroique  sur  laMurchede  Ferdinand  C'orlez. 
composed  and  played  by  Hohnstock  ;  a  song  by 
Schubert;  and  the  "  Fredonia  Overture,"  by  Hohu- 
Btoek. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Balfe  to  Sir  John  Cramp- 
ton,  late  English  Minister  at  Washington,  and  now 
representing  Queen  Victoria  at  St.  Petersburg,  has 
excited  some  interest  among  Sir  John's  numerous 
acquaintances  in  the  United  States,  and  justifies  the 
publication  of  the  following  bit  of  biography,  copied 
from  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

Lady   Crampton,  who  is  a  remarkably  pretty  wo- 


man, is  twenty-three  years  old,  having  been  born  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  Paris,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1837.  Her  mother  is  a  French  prima  donna 
(Mademoiselle  Sona  Rczer)  who  married  Michael 
William  Balfe,  the  well-known  Irish  composer  and 
singer.  His  operas  are  well  known  evcrywhei-o, 
from  "  The  Siege  of  IJocbelle  "  and  "  The  Bohemian 
Girl,"  down  to  "  The  Rose  of  Castillo  "  and  "  Sata- 
nella,"  his  latest  productions.  Even  in  chihlhood, 
Victoire  Balfe  showed  great  t.aste  and  feeling  for 
music.  Her  voice,  a  pure  soprano,  was  developed 
uniler  the  instruction  of  Emmanuel  Garcia,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Italy,  under  her  father's  care,  with  the 
aid  of  eminent  masters.  Her  first  appearance  upon 
any  stage  was  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  London, 
(Mr.  Gye's)  May  28,  1857,  as  Amina,  in  "  La  Son- 
nambula,"  in  which  opera  she  was  supported  hy 
Madame  Tagliafico,  Signer  Ronconi,  and  Signer 
Gardoni.  Her  success  was  great,  and  was  real.  Her 
voice  proved  to  be  a  high  soprano  of  great  flexibility 
and  even  sweetness,  ranging  from  low  C  to  C  in  alt. 
She  subsequently  sang,  tiie  same  year,  at  the  opera 
in  Turin,  and,  returning  to  England,  in  1859,  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  one  of 
her  greatest  hits  was  in  the  role  of  Arline,  in  "  La 
Zingara,"  (Iier  father's  "  Bohemian  Girl  "  Italian- 
ized.) in  which  s!ie  gave  wonderful  efiect  to  the  air: 
"  I  Dreamed  that  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,"  or  "In 
Una  Reggia  Splendida."  Her  voice,  which  is  re- 
markably sweet,  rather  than  powerful,  was  scarcely 
able  to  fill  such  a  large  theatre  as  that  of  Drury 
Lane.  Last  year  the  young  lady  accepted  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
event  has  occurred  which  happily  converts  Victoire 
Balfe  into  Lady  Crampton. 

London. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  first  perfor- 
mance of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  on  Friday  night  last 
week,  although  not  belonging  to  the  subscription,  at- 
tracted a  full  attendance.  Signer  Everardi  was  the 
Duke ;  Signer  Mongini,  Gennaro ;  and  Madame 
Borghi-Mamo,  Maffeo  Orsini.  Mdlle.  Titiens'  Lu- 
crezia was  as  grand  as  ever.  Her  "  M'  odi,  m'  odi," 
in  the  last  act,  as  an  example  of  brilliant  vocaliza- 
tion, could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Lucrezia  Borgia 
was  repeated  on  Thursday,  this  time  Signer  Vialetti 
representing  the  Duke. 

On  Saturday  Abnina  was  performed  for  the  second 
time,  and  on  Monday,  for  the  third  and  last  lime — 
the  occasion  being  Mdlle.  Piccolomini's  farewell  ap- 
pearance. The  theatre  was  not  so  crowded  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Every  place,  however,  was 
paid  for,  and  the  stalls,  pit,  amphitheatre,  and  gallery 
were  filled. 

Mdlle.  Piccolomini's  career  has  been  equally  bril- 
liant and  unaccountable.  Perhaps  no  artist  with 
such  Blender  means  ever  before  achieved  so  great  a 
reputation.  That  a  good  deal  of  the  sensation  must 
be  altribnted  to  her  energy  and  command  of  expres- 
sion will  be  admitted  ;  but  still  more,  we  fancy, 
should  be  refeiTcd  to  the  entire  originality  of  her 
style.  It  was  impossible  to  compare  her  with  any 
one  else,  and  thus  she  was  exempt  from  a  judicial 
process  often  dangerous  to  questionable  reputations. 
Mdlle.  Piccolomini  may  not  perhaps  be  greatly  missed 
from  the  lyric  boards ;  but  years  are  likely  to  elapse 
before  so  decided  a  favorite  with  the  general  public  is 
seen  again. 

Oteilo  was  given  for  the  second  time  on  Tuesday, 
and  attracted  a  full  attendance.  Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo  sang  even  better  than  on  the  first  night,  and 
was  again  rapturously  encored  in  "  Assissaapied'un 
salice."  Signer  Mongini  (Oteilo)  was  as  striking  and 
vigorous  as  before,  and  the  quick  movement  of  the 
duct,  "  Non  m'  inganno,"  with  Signer  Everardi  (la- 
go) — was  encored  with  acclamations. — Mus.  World, 
May  5. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — On  Saturday,  La  Fa- 
vorita  was  given  for  the  second  time.  The  perfor- 
mance offered  no  new  feature,  w^ith  the  exception 
that  Signer  Mario  sang  with  greater  command  of 
voice  than  on  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday,  /'ra  Diavolo,  presented  for  the  first 
time  since  1858,  brought  back  Sig.  Ronconi  as  Lord 
AUcash.  The  cast  has  undergone  some  changes. 
Mad  Miolan-Carvalho  bemg  substituted  for  Mad. 
Bosio  in  Zerlina,  and  Mdlle.  Corbari  for  Mdlle.  Ma- 
rai  in  Lady  Alleash.  The  other  characters  are  sus- 
tained as  before.  While  some  parts  of  the  opera 
went  to  perfection,  we  confess  to  have  heard  a  better 
performance  of  Fra  Diavolo  at  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era. Mad.  Miolan-Carvalho  feeling,  perhaps,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coming  immediately  after  Mad.  Bosio 
in  one  of  that  lamented  singer's  best  parts,  and  con- 
sequently  did   not  do   her  eminent   talents  justice. 


Nevertheless,  she  e^ydenced  her  supremacy  as  a  bra- 
vura singer  of  the  French  school,  and  created  the 
greatest  sensation  of  the  evening,  in  an  interpolated 
air  (Act  II.)  her  execution  of  which  for  brilliancy 
and  fluency  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  which  ob- 
tained the  only  encore  of  the  evening. 

Liverpool. — The  fourth  grand  subscription  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  took  place  on  Tues- 
day night.  The  great  feature  in  the  programme  was 
Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  with  Mozart's  additional 
accompaniments.  Madame  Hayes  took  the  part  of 
Galatea ;  Mr.  Perren  that  of  Acis ;  Miss  Fanny 
Huddart,  Damon  ;  and  Mr.  Weiss.  Polyphemus. 
Mr.  Weiss,  in  the  recitative,  "  I  rage,  I  melt,  I  burn," 
was  most  effective.  Mr.  Pcrren's  "  Love  in  her  eyes 
sits  playing,"  was  tastefully  sang.  That  charming 
air,  "  As  when  the  dove,"  sung  by  Madame  Hayes, 
was  rendered  in  th.nt  rich,  expressive  style  for  which 
she  is  so  remarkable.  The  instrumental  music 
throughout  the  serenata  was  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  accompaniments  to  Mozart's  duet  from  II 
Seraglio,  (sung  by  Mr.  Perren  and  Mr.  Weiss)  was 
performed  by  the  orchestra.  Miss  Huddart,  in  Hul- 
lah's  "  Storm,"  received  a  well-deserved  encore.  Of 
Madame  Haves'  singing  of  "  The  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer," it  is  needless  to  speak.  A  "  fantasia  violon- 
cello," by  Ml'.  Collins,  was  very  much  applauded. 
The  manner  in  which  the  overture  to  Dinorah  was 
performed  testified  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  J.  Z.  Her- 
mann as  conductor. 

Ddrlin. — The  University  Choral  Society's  Con- 
cert took  place  on  the  17th  April;  the  prosrramme 
was  made  up  of  Jephtha,  the  last  oratorio  of  Handel ; 
Spohr's  84th  Psalm  (first  time  in  Ireland)  ;  Mozart's 
motet  "  Ave  verum  corpus "  (adapted  to  English 
words),  and  also  his  fucued  chorus  "  Pignus  futurn^  " 
(from  the  Liturgy  in  B),  together  with  the  following 
pieces  bv  Mendelssohn  :  "  Da  nobis  paccm."  "  It  ii 
enough  "  (Elijah)  ;  "  Be  thou  faithful  "  (St.  Paul)  ■ 
three  sacred  songs  with  chorus,  from  the  catalogue  of 
Simrock,  in  Bonn,  adapted  to  English  words,  by  Mr. 
Broadley.  Mr.  Lockey  was  brought  on  to  sing  the 
tenor  music  ;  the  soprano  and  bass  were  allotted  to 
Miss  Julia  Cruise  and  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Dublin  ; 
Dr.  Siewart  conducted.  Spohr's  "  Hymn  to  St. 
Cecilia,"  which  was  produced  at  the  previous  Univer- 
sity Concert,  and  the  84th  Psalm  at  the  present  one, 
were  given  with  effect,  and  wore  hailed  as  great  addi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  available  choral  music. 

Germany. 

CoBURG. — An  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Signale 
states  :  "  The  basso  Carl  Formes,  who  has  lately 
given  several  performances  in  Gotha,  was  presented 
by  the  Duke  with  a  fine  building  spot  in  onr  city,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  distinguished  artist  will  take 
np  his  permanent  abode  here." 

Leipzig. — The  twenty  subscription  concerts  at  the 
Gewandhaus  were  completed  on  the  29th  of  March. 
The  programme  of  the  eighteenth  contained  Gade's 
fourth  symphony  (in  B-flat)  ;  Rechative  and  Aria, 
with  basset-horn  obligate,  from  Mozart's  Tito,  sung 
by  Frau  Krebs-Michalesi,  from  the  royal  opera  at 
Dresden ;  Fantasia  Appassionata,  by  Vieuxtemps, 
played  by  Concert-meistcr  R.  Dreyschock ;  a  couple 
of  Lieder,  by  Capellmeister  Krebs ;  overture  to 
Shakspeare's  "King  John,"  by  Robert  Radecke; 
aria  from  Semiramide;  Capriccio  for  violin,  by  Rietz, 
played  by  Dreyschock  ;  overture  to  Dtr  WassertrSger, 
Cherubini.  Radecke's  overture  is  spoken  of  as  mu- 
sician-like, but  not  particularly  rich  in  fancy.  One 
critic  wonders  what  it  has  to  do  with  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  and  says  "  the  Wliat  must  never  be  allowed 
to  shield  the  Hoio  of  a  descriptive  composition."  It 
was  not  very  warmly  received  ;  the  composer  himself 
conducted.  The  singer  of  the  evening  is  highly 
praised,  though  she  is  said  to  have  lost  something  of 
the  freshness  of  her  voice In  the  nineteenth  con- 
cert the  orchestra  played  Beethoven's  eighth  sym- 
phony, and  Schumann's  Manfred  overture,  with  rare 
perfection.  Herr  and  Frau  Milde,  from  Weimar, 
sani>'  airs  from  Nozze  di  Figaro  and  Fidelia,  and  a 
dnct  from  Wagner's  Fliegender  Hollander,  to  great 
acceptance.  Weber's  Clarinet  concerto  was  perform- 
ed by  Hr.  Landgraf,  and  Mendelssohn's  piano-forte 
concerto  in  D  minor  by  Mr.  John  Francis  Barnett, 
from  London,  just  graduated  from  the  Leipzig  Con- 
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servatory,  who  won  much  credit The  twentieth 

concert  was  the  last  appearance  of  Rietz  as  conduc- 
tor, who  takes  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden  ; 
and  he  was  greeted  with  a  Tusch  from  the  orchestra, 
and  a  Hoch  !  from  the  audience  ;  at  the  end,  too,  he 
was  called  out  with  enthusiasm  and  pelted  with  flow- 
ers. 

The  programme  reflected  the  tastes  of  the  retiring 
conductor;  it  was  historical-classical,  and  true  to  the 
motto  of  the  Gewandhaus  hall :  Res  severe  veruni 
gaudium.  The  Neue  Zeitschrijl,  while  describing 
Rietz  as  a  man  of  perfect  musical  culture,  great  en- 
ergy, decided  force  of  will,  &c.,  complains  of  him  as 
one-sided,  prejudiced  against  the  more  modern  efibrts 
in  musical  production,  and  also  as  not  governed  by 
a  very  intelligent  principle  in  making  his  historical 
selections.  A  Suite  by  Bach  (played  by  David)  was 
followed  by  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth " 
(sung  by  Frl.  IdaDnnnemann.)  Then  came  Gluck's 
overture  to  Iphiyenia  in  Aulis;  then  a  motet  by 
Haydn;  and  a  trio  by  Mozart,  in  G  major,  (piano, 
Frl.  HauSe;  violin,  F.  David  ;  violoncello,  J.  Rietz). 
Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  formed  the  second 
part. 

The  performances  of  church  music  by  the  boys  at 
the  Thomas  Church, — on  every  Saturday  and  oftener 
— offer  alwaj's  opportunities  of  hearing  motets,  an- 
thems, &c.,  by  old  and  modern  masters  seldom  heard 
elsewhere.  For  instance  :  March  17,  3|  P.  M.,  Mo- 
tet :  "  Praise  the  Lord,"  by  Doles.  March  24,  Mo- 
tet :  Misericordias  Domini,  by  Durante ;  Nimm  von 
uus,  Herr  Gott,  by  Hauptmann  ;  March  25  .■  "  Holy," 
by  Hummel.  March  31  ;  Motet :  Gross  sind  dia 
Wogen,  by  Richter ;  Seele,  was  betriibst  du,  Rietz  ; 
April  \,  Passion  Music  by  Handel.  April  i.  Final 
chorus  from  "  The  end  of  the  righteous,"  by  Schicht. 
April  b:  "Behold  the  lamb  of  God,"  by  Homilius. 
April  7  .■  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,"  Motet,  by 
Mendelssohn ;  "  Thanks  to  the  Lord,"  Romberg. 
April  8,  8  A.  M.,  Mass,  by  A.  Andre  ;  Te  Deum,  by 
A.  Hassc.  April  9  ;  "  Great  is  the  Lord,"  hymn  by 
Handel.  On  Good  Friday,  Bach's  Passion  music 
was  performed. 

Dkesden. — In  the  concert  on  Palm  Sunday, 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  and  Mozart's  Requiem 
were  performed.  Julius  Rietz  entered  upon  his  new 
kapellmeistership,  as  Reissiger's  successor,  by  con- 
ducting the  symphony.  The  Requiem  was  conducted 
by  Kapellmeister  ICrebs. 

Paris. 

(From  Correspondence  of  New  Orleans  Picayune,  April  26.) 
The  theatres  are  all  busy  and  driving  good  busi- 
ness. Will  you  let  me  begin  my  account  of  them  by 
telling  you  of  a  projected  marriage  which  is  raising  a 
great  many  smiles  '>  The  bridegroom  is  none  other 
than  your  quondam  acquaintance.  Sir  John  F. 
Crampton,  the  bride  Miss  Balfe,  the  opera  singer. 
He  met  her  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  represents 
Her  Majesty,  and  where  she  is  representing  the  Bo- 
hemian Girl,  Lucy  Ashton  and  other  interesting  and 
distressed  creatures.  Presto !  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  over  head  and  ears  and  reason,  and  sues  for  her 
hand.  Talk  of  Greek  fire  for  its  unextinguishable 
vehemence,  but  give  me  love  :  here's  a  fellow  whom 
neither  the  freezer  of  diplomacy,  nor  the  frost  of 
years,  nor  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Circle  have  been  able 
to  make  love  proof.  If  that  isn't  as  good  as  a  play, 
write  me  down  an  ass.  The  Grand  Opera  is  in  some 
embarrassment  from  a  serious  indisposition  of  M'me. 
Lauters-Gueymard,  which  checkmates  Pierre  de  Med- 
icis,  and  came  very  near  pixjving  fatal  to  her.  To 
do  the  best  they  could,  they  give  us  operatic  roast 
beef,  those  old  resisting  pieces,  which,  let  appetites 
be  never  so  hungiy,  may  be  carved  and  carved  with- 
out being  cleared.  What  do  you  think  of  "  Gud- 
laume  Tell"  being  served  up  for  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-fifth  time,  and  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  times  t  Deny  their  powers 
of  resistance  !  We  have  Miehet's  appearances  at  the 
Grand  Opera  ;  he  is  a  singer  of  excellent  voice,  but 
unpolished  person,  who  is  popular.  Adolphe  Adam 
discovered  him  and  pushed  him  forward  ;  since  his 
death  Michot  has  been  pushing  himself  forward  by 


most  persevering  study,  and  will  go  far  before  his 
voice  breaks.  "They  had  the  other  morning  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  their  serai  annual  dancing  review. 
There  are  three  or  four  dancing  schools  attached  to 
the  Grand  Opera,  where  the  prettiest  girls  to  be 
found  are  gratuitously  instructed  in  Terpsiohorean 
tactics  ;  every  six  months  there  is  a  review  of  them, 
and  the  most  skilful  or  prettiest  are  promoted  to  the 
agility  of  ballet  girls,  and  I  have  been  a  wretched 
tutor  if  I  have  not  taught  you  by  this  time  that  fem- 
inine beauty  behind  footlights  is  fortune  made. 
Judge  of  their  emulation  !  It  is  a  great  favor  to  be 
allowed  to  witness  these  reviews,  and  one  ardently 
sought,  for  beauty  in  stocking-net  has  irresistible  at- 
tractions liere.  Few  persons  are  allowed  to  see  them  ; 
the  most  inveterate  frequenters  are  old  Di'.  Veron, 
Mons.  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  Count  de  Morny, 
the  Aguados,  Count  Walewski,  &c.  The  judges 
were  the  other  day  Miles.  Taglioni,  Ferraris  and 
Livry,  the  stase  manager  and  ballet  masters  ;  these 
were  on  a  platform.  On  one  side  of  the  room  were 
the  mothers  of  the  girls,  on  the  other  side  were  the 
amateurs.  It  is  always  a  pretty  sight.  The  Grand 
Opera  is  busy  getting  La  Muetto  de  Portici  ready 
for  Michot  to  play  Masaniello,  and  Scmirnmis  for  the 
two  sisters  Marchiso,  who  came  near  being  swindled 
a  few  days  ago.  They  received  a  letter  through  the 
post  telling  them  unless  they  sent  2000f.  to  one  Nes- 
ini,  he  would  be  at  the  pains  to  have  them  hissed 
down  when  they  make  their  appearance.  Doubtless 
tliinking  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  pay  not 
only  the  regular  claqueurs  for  applauding,  but  vrl- 
nnteer  guerrillas  for  not  hissing,  they  .asked  advice 
from  the  police,  who  bade  them  trouble  themselves 
no  more  about  the  matter.  The  police  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  .address  indicated  by  Nesini,  and  when 
he  claimed  the  letter  he  was  arrested.  I  am  afraid 
he  will  scarcely  have  a  chance  to  hiss  soon  in  a 
theatre.  If  the  police  would  only  send  to  similar 
cells  other  people  here  who  levy  black  mail  on  ar- 
tists, we  would  require  a  new  jail.  Mile.  Taglioni, 
the  Taglioni,  has  been  appointed  professor  at  the 
Conservatory :  the  ballet  she  has  written  for  Mile. 
Livry,  will  be  brought  out  next  winter.  Faure  and 
his  wife,  sometimes  Mile.  Lefebvre,  have  quit  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  and,  rumor  says,  France,  too,  for 
some  time.  He  is  in  London,  singing  the  Pardon  de 
Ploermel  in  Italian  :  he  is  to  return  here  to  sing  in 
Boieldieu's  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  and  then  he  is 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  for  years.  His  place  of  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatory  has  been  given  to  a  man 
named  Paulin,  an  excellent  musician  and  singer ; 
hut  his  voice  is  thin,  while  he  is  as  thick  as  poor 
Dixon  H.  Lewis  was  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
contrast  was,  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  stage, 
the  audience  would  roar  with  laughter  to  see  such 
a  tiny  mouse  of  a  voice  issue  from  so  large  a  moun- 
tain of  flesh.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  stage 
for  teaching,  by  which  exercise  of  talents  he  has 
made  a  comfortable  income.  The  walls  are  posted 
with  Government  notices,.,  announcing  the  Grand 
Opera  house  is  to  be  built  opposite  the  rue  de  la 
Paix  ;  the  city  of  Paris  is  to  build  it,  the  Govern- 
ment giving  it  as  the  price  of  construction  Louis 
Philippe's  beautiful  park  of  Monceaux,  the  loveli- 
est park  near  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  not  ex- 
cepted ;  it  is  not  much  known,  however,  for  even 
now  there  is  no  admission  to  it,  save  by  ticket.  A 
portion  of  the  park  will  be  sold  for  building  lots, 
the  remainder  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Work- 
men are  busily  engaged  on  two  new  theatres,  situ- 
ated Place  du  Chatelet ;  it  will  be  eighteen  months 
before  they  are  finished.  The  Italian  Opera  draws 
near  its  close ;  the  season  has  been  extremely  bril- 
liant ;  they  say  the  manager,  who  has  lost  one  thou- 
sand dollars  at  least  every  year  since  he  took  it, 
clears  this  season  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hund- 
red dollars !  I  think  you  know  he  is  a  wealthy 
Cuban,  who  finds  the  best  mode  of  enjoying  his 
millions  of  dollars  is  to  expend  the  interests  and 
leisure  it  affords  him  in  governing  Italian  singers 
of  both  sexes. 

Mons.  Carvalho,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique,  has  surrendered  the  reins  to  Mons.  Charles 
Rety,  after  a  dictatorship  of  four  years,  and  with 
$30,000  debts  and  $80,000  costume,  scenes,  &c.,  for 
he  has  lavished  money  in  "  getting  up  "  his  pieces 
with  prodigal  hand.  He  has  had  one  of  the  best 
companies  in  Paris,  and  sometimes  gave  us  his  wife, 
(Mile.  Miolan,)  Mme.  Ugalde  and  Mile.  Duprez,  to- 
gether in  the  same  opera.  He  has  given  us  some 
of  the  best  music  ever  heard  in  Paris — Marriage  de 
Figaro.  Der  Freyschiltz,  Oberon,  Orphee, — he  discover- 
ed Mme.  Marie  Cabel's  talents  and  placed  Messrs. 
Gounod  and  Felicien  David  in  a  better  light  than  we 
had  seen  them.  The  new  director  is  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  the  hands  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  a 
banker :  the  Prince  manages  the  music — the  bank- 
er, the  money. 
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Mcsic  Br  Mail, — Quantities  of  Musi3  are  now  Bent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expeope  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.     Quartet  with  solos. 

S.  M.  Downs.  25 

Suitable  for  a  closing  piece  in  church.  The  piece 
has  very  telling  solos  for  tenor  and  basa  voices.  It  has 
been  performed  several  times  at  the  Old  South  church, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

The  snow  is  falling  fast,  love.     Ballad.  25 

'Twas  one,  'twas  two,  'twas  three.     Song. 

S.  Lover.  2.^i 
You  ask  me  to  forget  the  spell.  Ballad.  Susini.  25 
Be  but  the  same.  "      G.  Linley.  25 

Shortly  the  evening  is  closing  round  me. 

Anne  M.  Kerr.  25 
Little  MoUie.     Ballad.  J.  H.  McNaugkton.  25 

A  bouquet  of  eminently  pleasing  parlor-songs, 
strongly  recommended  to  amateur  singers  in  search 
of  new  vocal  music  of  a  simple  kind. 

The  Rose.     Song  with  Flute  (or  Violin)  and  Pi- 
ano accompaniment.  Gauz.  25 
This  will  do  admirably  for  a  novelty  in  a  concert 
room.    "Written  for  amateurs.    Very  pretty,  although 
quite  easy. 

O,  I'm  a  merry  maiden.  Alice  Foster.  25 

A  gay,  frolicsome  strain,  easy  to  remember,  which 
will  be  very  welcome  to  juvenile  singers. 

I've  been  dreaming.     Song  and  Quartet. 

W.  J.  Wetmore.  25 
Pleasures  of  Song.     Song  and  Chorus, 

Z>.  B.   Worleij.  25 

Very  popular  with  Quartet  Cluba. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Courtship  (Die  Werber)  Waltzes.    Four  hands. 

Lanner.  75 
A  full  and  effective  arrangement  of  a  set  of  waltzes 
which  are  now  considered  almost  classical.  Four-hand 
playing  must  become  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
hardly  anything  will  please  better  than  a  set  of  these 
old  German  waltzes,  played  with  spirit  and  energy. 

Johanna's  farewell.  Albert  Lindahe.  25 

A  "  Song  without  words,"  which  bears  for  its  motto 
the  words  addressed  by  Joan  of  Arc  to  her  native  hills 
previous  to  her  departure  upon  her  mission,  in  Schil- 
ler's drama  of  the  same  name.  The  muMc  is  highly 
expressive,  full  of  sweet  melancholy  and  tenderness. 
The  piece  will  make  a  hit. 

Books. 

The  American  Musical  Class  Book.  De- 
signed for  Female  Colleges,  Institutes,  Semina- 
ries, and  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Contain- 
ing Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises 
and  Solfeggios,  and  a  Valuable  Collection  of 
Duets,  Trios,  and  Concerted  pieces.  By  T. 
Bissell.  50 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind  this  new 
candidate  for  popular  favor  cannot  fail  of  a  promi- 
nence, since  its  peculiar  features  are  such  as  will  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  patronage  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  chiefly  intended.  Its  rudimental  lessons  proceed 
with  a  regularity  of  precision  that  cannot  fail  to  fix 
permanently  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  essentials 
of  succeFS  in  future  studies,  —  the  exercises  are  in  a 
form  to  attract  the  attention,  and  the  selection  of  mu- 
sic is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  superior  of  all  similar 
collections.  Principals  of  Educational  Institutions, 
music  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  books  of  this 
class  will  find  it  advantageous  to  examine  this  volume. 
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Tte  Shepherd's  Song  of  Complaint. 

(From  the  German  of  Goethe.) 

On  brow  of  yonder  mountain 
A  tliousand  times  I've  stood, 

On  my  crook  so  sadly  leaning, 
And  gazed  o'er  field  and  wood. 

I  follow  my  flocks  as  they're  grazing, 
My  dog  he  watches  them  well, 

I  come  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
Yet  how,  I  hardly  can  tell. 

And,  strewn  with  beautiful  flowers, 
The  meadow  before  me  lies  ; 

I  gather  them  all,  without  knowing 
On  whom  to  bestow  the  prize. 

In  rain,  in  storm,  and  in  tempest, 

I  stand  there  under  the  tre«. 
But  ah,  'tis  all  an  illusion — 

Yon  door  never  opens  for  me  ! 

Above  the  lowly  cottage 

A  rainbow  stands  to-day — 
Yet  she,  alas,  has  departed. 

Has  wandered  far  away. 

Far  over  the  land  and  farther, 
E'en  over  the  sea  she's  gone — 

Pass  on,  ye  sheep,  pass  onward, 
Your  shepherd  is  sad  and  lone. 

M.  A.  R. 


Italian  and  German  Singing. 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Deutsche  Musih-Zeitung 
of  Vienna. 

(Conclusion.) 

Amongst  all  really  great  singers  and  teachers 
of  singing  there  never  could  have  been  a  doubt, 
that  the  study  of  the  Scales,  continued  regularly 
through  all  phases  of  the  artistic  career,  afforded 
the  only  means  of  developing  and  building  up 
the  voice  for  great  performances,  such  as  the 
stage  requires;  the  only  means  by  which  the 
voice  can  acquire  and  permanently  maintain  all 
the  qualities  essential  to  the  artistic  tone.  This 
study  involves  by  no  means  the  mere  alphabet  of 
singing,  it  e.xtends  to  its  highest  reach  of  perfec- 
tion. Only  by  this  is  it  possible  for  the  singer  so 
to  mould  the  natural  rough  ore  of  tone  to  his  con- 
trol, that  both  the  speaking  and  the  singing  voice 
shall  become  independent  of  all  accidental  pecu- 
liarities and  defects  of  the  organism,  and  absolutely 
subservient  to  the  proper  ends  of  Art.  Upon 
the  Scales  is  based  the  production  of  a  beautiful, 
large,  noble  tone  ;  the  equalizing  of  the  registers ; 
the  messa  di  voce  and  the  Coloratura;  —  all 
things  never  found  in  full  perfection  in  the 
cradle  even  of  the  most  gifted  natures.  Only 
through  the  Scales  is  a  singer  in  a  state  to 
use  his  instrument  like  a  master  and  transmit  the 
feeling  that  dwells  in  him  to  his  hearers.  Final- 
ly, by  them  alone  is  the  natural  formation  of — 
what  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  tenor  voices  — 
the  Falsetto,  with  its  peculiar  carriage  of  the  air, 
made  possible  ;  the  Falsetto,  which,  properly  de- 
veloped, is  so  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  chest  voice,  and  which  Wild  first  learned  to 


use  in  the  year  1825,  through  the  instructions  of 
Rossini.  But  how  far  from  perfect  this  study 
had  been  with  him,  is  proved  by  the  remark  he 
adds :  that  "  in  the  use  of  the  Falsetto  ho  always 
had  to  seek  a  word  which  contained  the  e  or  i 
(Italian  sound),  and  carefully  avoid  making  the 
transition  from  the  chest  tones  to  the  falsetto  be- 
tween immediately  consecutive  tones ;  but  he 
contrived  his  ornaments  so  that  they  should  end 
in  falsetto  after  leaping  over  several  tones."  This 
frank  confession  would  deserve  all  credit,  had 
the  autobiographer  designed  thereby  to  show  the 
faultiness  of  his  own  culture  and  to  warn  oth- 
ers against  like  faults ;  but  since  he  adds,  that 
he  writes  down  these  communications  upon  the 
history  of  his  vocal  development  "  with  especial 
reference  to  )'oung  and  striving  singers,"  as  kindly 
counsels,  "  which  they  may  profit  by  and  be  re- 
warded, like  himself,"  it  becomes  too  clear  that 
he  labored  under  a  certain  self-deception  as  to 
the  degree  of  culture  to  which  he  had  attained 
as  a  singer.  That  the  practice  of  the  Falsetto, 
as  he  says,  unless  it  be  undertaken  with  caution 
and  under  the  guidance  of  an  expei-ienced  teach- 
er, may  easily  prove  the  ruin  of  an  originally  fine 
voice,  certainly  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  he  personally  had  acquired 
the  artistic  use  of  it  only  very  imperfectly,  and 
therefore  does  wrong  to  set  up  his  own  culture  as 
a  pattern  to  younger  generations. 

Every  voice,  the  deep  bass  as  well  as  the  high 
soprano,  has  a  falsetto  register,  which  connects 
immediately  with  the  highest  chest  tones ;  and 
nothing  but  the  undeniable  difficulty  of  rightly 
binding  the  two  registers  together  has  induced 
the  false  opinion,  so  deeply  rooted  in  many  so- 
called  singing  teachers,  that  the  Falsetto  cannot 
be  developed  in  all  organs.  This  opinion — if 
we  may  not  refer  to  the  example  of  the  yodling 
natural  singers  of  the  Tyrol  —  is  refuted  by  the 
single  fact  which  C.  G.  Nehrlich  makes  promi- 
nent in  his  "  Art  of  Singing  "  (2d  edition,  Leip- 
zig, 185.3,  page  142),  that  all  great  singers  formed 
in  the  classical  school,  of  earlier  and  of  later 
times,  have  possessed  the  Falsetto;  the  soprani, 
Mara  and  Catalani,  as  well  as  the  alti,  Pisaroui 
and  Pauline  Garcia ;  and  Handel's  best  basso, 
Montagnana  (who  had  all  the  tones  from  E  in 
the  great  bass  octave  to  the  once-marked  a  in 
the  treble  in  equal  beauty),  as  well  as  Ludwig 
Fischer,  Carl  Stromeyer  in  Weimar  and  Louis 
Lablache  *  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  great  tenors,  in 
whom  the  necessity  of  the  falsetto  culture  is  self- 
evident.  The  chief  restriction  put  upon  it  by 
incompetent  teachers  is  this  :  that,  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  use  of  the  falsetto  where  it  naturally 
comes  in  after  the  three  tetrachords  of  the  chest 
and  the  two  middle   registers,  they  are   accus- 

*  Compare  P.  ScUDO,  Critique  et  literature  musicales,  deux- 
ienie  Scric,  p.  382,  (Paris ,  1859) :  "  Above  his  cliest-voice,  La- 
blache possessed  still  five  or  six  silvery  falsetto  notes,  with 
which  he  loved  to  sport  in  certain  scenes  of  high  comedy. 
"tVlien  he  wished  to  wanton  with  his  falsetto  voice,  he  would 
jefc  forth  caprices  of  vocalization,  each  more  ingenious  than 
the  last,  and  he  could  vie  to  pretty  good  advantage  with  the 
inspired  bravura  of  a  Malibran,"  &c. 


tomed  to  force  out  a  few  more  throaty  tones  with 
the  same  management  of  the  breath  as  in  the 
second  middle  register,  which  they  call  "  forming 
the  height  of  the  pupil,"  but  which  in  reality 
leads  only  to  his  ruin.  Nehrlich  is  right  then, 
when  he  says  that  "  Nature  produces  nothing 
useless  and  superfluous,  and  that  therefore  the 
well  formed  falsetto  in  all  classes  of  voices  is  the 
true  means  of  preserving  the  highest  chest  tones 
to  the  latest  years  ;  because,  according  to  natural 
laws,  the  working  of  organic  bodies,  as  here  in 
the  production  of  tones,  not  only  depends  on  the 
harmony  of  the  organs  themselves,  but  this  har- 
mony is  a  necessary  furtherance  of  the  whole,  al- 
though in  the  natural  state  a  product  of  the  or- 
ganic bodies ;  and  if  by  the  neglect  of  any  part 
Nature  is  hindered  in  her  legitimate  requirements 
and  conditions,  the  whole  organism  must  suffer, 
as  well  as  the  result  it  is  intended  to  produce." 

From  this  we  may  easily  conjecture  to  what 
Wild's  inability  to  join  the  falsetto  to  his  chest 
voice  immediately,  without  leaping  over  an  inter- 
val, was  owing.  Plainly  he  never  in  his  life  had 
sung  the  Scales  sufficiently,  or  at  least  not  in  the 
right  way ;  and  if  he  was  obliged  to  avoid  the 
voivels  a,  o  and  u  entirely  in  using  the  falsetto, 
then  he  has  disregarded  another  principal  ride  in 
the  Scale  practice,  namely  this :  that  one  must 
sing  them  not  merely  upon  one,  but  upon  all  the 
vowels,  at  first  upon  a  and  e,  and  then  upon  the 
rest,  with  the  help  of  the  syllables  in  use  among 
the  French  and  the  Italians,  do  (at),  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  si. 

I  shall  rejoice  if  these  cursory  remarks  may 
find  a  place  in  the  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung,  which 
makes  it  the  most  essential  problem  in  its  pro- 
gramme, to  farther  the  grand  mission  of  the  Ger- 
man people  in  the  realm  of  music  in  its  widest 
sense.  But  to  a  worthy  solution  of  this  problem 
it  belongs  above  all,  that  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion so  distinguished  for  universality,  and  so  quick 
to  assimilate  all  good  things  offered  from  abroad, 
free  from  all  prejudice,  should  also  be  called  to 
the  shadowy  sides  of  its  musical  capacity  and 
culture,  that  is,  to  the  very  points  where  it  may 
really  learn  from  others.  Think  what  we  will  of 
the  Italian  opera,  one  thing  we  must  never  for- 
get :  that  in  the  art  of  singing  we  stand  far  be- 
hind the  Italians,  and  that,  not  merely  for  the 
artistic  rendering  of  an  air  of  Verdi  or  of  Doni- 
zetti, but  also  for  the  reproduction  of  our  own 
masterworks,  even  to  the  fugues  of  Bach,  we 
cannot  dispense  with  that  great,  old  Italian  sing- 
ing school,  which  nowadays  becomes  less  and  less 
understood,  as  the  passages  just  cited  from  the 
biography  of  one  of  our  country's  greatest  sing- 
ers show  too  painfully. 

The  common  assertion  that  the  Italian  school 
is  only  suited  for  soulless  bravura  pieces,  but  not 
for  the  feeling  delivery  of  the  deeper  German 
music,  is  perfectly  absurd ;  for  that  is  just  the 
chief  advantage  which  the  Italian  singer  enjoys 
over  the  German,  that  he,  formed  in  his  school, 
whether  it  be  sustained  or  ornamented  music, 
sings  with  far  more  soul  than  the  latter,  who  so 
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seldom  sees  not  only  that  Scales  and  Solfeggi  are 
a  necessary  evil  for  the  technical  formation  of 
the  voice,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  that 
they  also  serve  the  soul,  since  they  first  put  into 
the  student's  hands,  by  the  pure  tuning  of  his 
instrument,  the  resthetic  means  of  expressing  the 
ideal  feelings  which  he  would  impart  to  his  hear- 
ers. A  singer,  who  ventures  upon  great  dramatic 
parts,  before  he  has  been  most  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  A  B  C  of  the  Scales,  and  has  brought  his 
voice  completely  under  his  control,  without  the 
addition  of  words,  is  like  a  child  that  would  dance 
a  ballet  before  it  has  learned  to  walk.  Our  the- 
atres and  concert  halls  are  swarming  with  such 
ballet  dancers ;  and  so  it  is  really  no  wonder, 
that  Kossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti  and  Verdi,  even 
in  this  our  own  land,  so  often  carry  ofi  the  victo- 
ry in  the  opinion  of  the  public  over  Gluck,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven  and  Weber.  It  is  not  alone  the 
sensuous  ear-tickling  of  the  sweet  Italian  melody 
that  causes  a  result  so  shaming  to  us.  Hear  a 
Lucrezia  or  Semiramis,  a  Barber  or  a  Norma 
rendered  by  cold,  stiff,  perhaps  naturally  musical, 
but  hardly  half-formed  German  opera  singers, 
and  the  effect,  which  this  music  produces  on  the 
masses,  will  really  be  no  greater,  than  -when  the 
eternal  masterworks  of  German  art,  a  Don  Juan 
or  a  Freyschiltz  come  out  upon  the  stage  in 
equal  imperfection.  On  the  contrary,  let  even  a 
Trovaiore  or  a  Rigolelto  be  produced  by  real 
singers,  and  by  their  side  an  IpMgenia  by  bung- 
lers —  and  what  wonder  that  the  mass  should 
feel  itself  more  drawn  by  a  poor  music,  which 
seems  raised  to  finest  effect  by  the  art  of  the 
singers,  than  by  a  good  music  done  to  death  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  performers  !  Is  it  then 
so  hard  to  understand,  that  sterling  music,  which 
deals  not  merely  with  superficial  forms  and  there- 
fore falls  not  so  easily  into  the  ear,  needs  doubly 
accomplished  singers  to  give  it  its  legitimate  and 
full  effect  ?  What  German  could  ever  have 
completely  seized  the  wonder-world  of  Mozart's 
Don  Juan,  until  it  had  been  opened  to  him  by 
Italian  singers?  Where  have  we  had  such  an 
Ottavio,  or  Don  Giovanni,  or  Leporello,  as  Rubi- 
ni,  Garcia  and  Lablache  have  shown  us  in  their 
presentation  and  —  their  sinrjing  of  these  parts  ? 
But  we  repeat  it,  not  the  land  makes  the  sing- 
er, but  the  school;  and  our  German  singers 
therefore  ought  at  last  to  begin  once  more  to 
fashion  themselves  in  the  only  saving  Italian 
school,  for  the  great  tasks,  which  their  immortal 
national  composers  have  left  them  as  a  sacred 
heritage.  So,  and  only  so,  will  they  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  compete  with  their  Italian  colleagues, 
by  whom  they  are  now  everywhere  beaten  from 
the  field ;  so  may  they  surpass  them  as  much  as 
the  works,  which  they  have  to  interpret,  are  su- 
perior in  value  to  the  ordinary  parade-horses  of 
an  Italian  opera  stage.  But  as  matters  now 
stand  here  in  Germany,  in  regard  to  singing,  this 
goal  certainly  lies  very  far  from  us,  and  we  shall 
yet  have  to  wander  many  a  year  to  the  new  Bab- 
ylon, to  Carvalho's  TheTitre  Lyrlque,  to  hear  our 
own  Mozart,  Weber  and  even  Gluck  sung  by 
Frenchmen,  as  we  cannot  hear  them  on  our  Ger- 
man stage. 


The  EigM  to  Hear. 

_  A  good  deal  of  talk,  of  one  kind  and  another,  bel- 
licose, critical  and  philosophic,  has  arisen  out  of  the 
rebuke  administered,  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  by 
Baron  Bramhall,  a  London  judge,  to  a  young  Eng- 
lish officer,  for  disturbing  the  audience  during  the 


performance  of  an  opera,  by  loud  talking.  Com- 
menting on  this  affair,  our  cotemporary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  has  some  re- 
marks, which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  such  general  appli- 
cability that  we  make  no  apology  for  concluding  our 
chapter  of  chat  with  them,  today  ; 

The  practice  of  chattering  at  musical  or  dramatic 
performances  is  extremely  irritating,  uncourteons 
and  ill  bred.  Every  member  of  an  audience  is  enti- 
tled to  hear,  and  it  is  low  breeding  to  prevent  his  en- 
joyment of  this  right.  If  people  want  to  chatter, 
they  should  take  a  suitable  time  and  place  for  perfor- 
ming that  process.  To  have  an  under-current  of 
small  talk  droning  in  your  ears,  before  or  behind  you, 
at  a  theatre  or  opera  house,  distracting  the  attention 
and  making  yon  hear  only  one  word  or  one  note  in 
ten,  is  an  abomination  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
reprehended,  and  the  sufferer  has  a  right,  beyond  all 
doubt,  to  speak  to  the  offending  parties,  in  a  tone  of 
grave  remonstrance  and  quiet  rebuke. 

The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge — the  dinner-eating 
Duke — was  a  constant  and  flagrant  offender  in  this 
way.  He  had  very  little  taste  for  music,  and  had  a 
box  at  the  opera,  simply  because  it  was  the  fashion. 
A  great  man  was  he  for  presiding  at  public  dinners, 
at  wliich  he  would  eat  as  much  as  five  and  drink  sb 
mnch  as  ten  ordinary  people.  Leaving  the  table, 
full  of  beef  and  flushed,  but  scarcely  flurried,  by  an 
enormous  quantity  of  wine,  this  Royal  Duke — uncle 
to  Queen  Victoria — would  drive  to  the  opera,  proba- 
bly arriving  during  the  last  scene,  and,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  performers,  would  call  out  to  his 
friends,  across  the  house,  "  Ah,  Devonshire,  glad  to 
see  you  !  "  or  "  Cardigan,  I  shall  breakfast  with  you 
to  morrow,"  and  so  on.  Being  a  "  Royal  Highness," 
he  was  actually  tolerated.  One  night,  when  Jenny 
Lind  was  performing  the  role  of  Amina,  in  "  La 
Sonnambula,"  the  old  and  portly  Duke  went  on  in 
this  manner.  Disturbed  by  his  talk,  the  vocalist 
suddenly  paused,  and  the  Queen,  who  was  present, 
stretched  a  little  out  of  her  box,  to  ascertain  the 
cause. 

Jenny  Lind  simply  looked  at  the  Duke's  box,  and 
the  Queen  turning  round,  followed  her  look,  and  saw 
the  culprit,  who  was  speaking  loudly  to  some  people 
in  a  neighboring  box.  The  eyes  of  all  the  audience 
were  directed,  at  once,  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  certainly  then  became  fully  aware  that  he  was 
"  spotted  "  by  several  hundred  persons.  He  contin- 
ued talking,  however,  as  if  to  brave  it  out.  A  gen- 
tleman in  the  r.it  jumped  up  on  his  seat,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  and  in  an  earnest  manner,  called  out :  "  Who 
disturbs  the  audience  ?  Who  but  that  old  man  with 
the  star  tipon  his  breast  ■?  Do  we  pay  him  ^40,000  a 
year  to  annoy  the  public  in  the  opera  house  ?  Three 
groans  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  f "  The  call  was 
unanimously  complied  with,  every  eye  being  fixed 
upon  the  portly  prince,  and  at  last  he  sneaked  out  of 
his  box,  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  not 
until  then  did  Jenny  Lind  resume  her  singing.  It 
was  said  that  the  Queen  was  greatly  annoyed  with 
her  uncle's  rudeness,  and  told  him  so.  It  is  certain 
that,  ever  after,  he  avoided  going  to  tho  opera,  and 
behaved  very  well  when  compelled  to  attend. — N.  0. 
Picayune. 


Church  Music. 


The  Repuhlicaa  has  said  a  good  deal  first  and  last 
upon  the  subject  of  church  music — much  that  tho 
churches  by  their  acts  have  shown  that  they  do  not 
agree  with.  More  than  six  years  ago  we  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  country  was  not  ready  for  con- 
gregational music.  It  was  admitted  that  ft  was  very 
fine  in  theory,  but  utterly  impracticable  in  the  present 
stage  of  popular  musical  culture  in  this  country. 
We  wish  to  recall  attention  to  this  point.  With  re- 
ligions papers,  and  a  general  movement  in  the  relig- 
ious world  to  help  the  thing  along,  we  believe  there 
is  less  congregational  singing  to-day  than  there  was 
two  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  know  of  a  congrega- 
tion that  practices  it  and  is  not  sick  of  it.  Rev.  Mr. 
Parsons'  church  in  this  city  tried  it,  with  the  organ 
and  a  precentor,  and  gave  it  up  for  a  choir  ;  so  did 
the  Unitarian  society,  after  a  longer  experience ;  and 
the  various  congregations  of  the  city  are  settling 
down  upon  the  conviction  that  the  best,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  the  cheapest,  way  for  them  is  to  have  a 
small  choir,  the  principal  singers  in  which  are  paid. 
This  is  what  the  North  church  in  this  city  has  had 
for  the  last  seven  years.  This  is  what  the  South 
church  has  had  for  two  or  more  years,  having  made 
a  thorough  experiment  with  a  large  volunteer  choir. 
This  is  what,  after  various  experiments,  the  Olivet 
church  has  just  adopted. 

The  people  do  not  all  understand  the  reason  of  the 
movement  that  has  been  so  strenuously  pushed  for- 
ward for  the  adoption  of  congregational  singing. 
They  know  very  well  that  it  has  not  originated  with 
them,  save  in  some  instances,  as  a  matter  of  economy. 


The  truth  is  that  the  whole  fever  has  been  worked  up 
by  book-makers.  A  set  of  hungry  men,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  get  out  a  book  of  church  music 
every  three  years,  found  the  market  glutted,  and 
wished  to  get  a  new  market.  Having  worked  for 
choirs  all  their  lives,  they  became  at  once  converted 
to  the  theory  of  congregational  singing.  All  they 
had  done  thus  far  was  a  mistake.  They  published 
articles  in  the  secular  and  religions  papers,  they  de- 
livered lectures,  and  they  succeeded  by  various  means 
in  turning  the  minds  of  the  churches  in  the  direction 
they  sought.  Then  they  put  out  their  books,  and 
the  market  is  now  flooded  with  congregational  tune- 
books — not  because  the  churches  called  for  them,  but 
because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  these  men,  as  it 
was  their  regular  business,  to  n-ake  books.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  working  of  this  comparatively  new  vein 
ceases  to  be  profitable,  it  will  be  abandoned,  and  we 
shall  find  our  enterprising  friends,  the  book-makers, 
developing  the  popular  mind  in  another  direction. 

There  is  a  general  idea  among  the  churches  that 
the  music  of  a  paid  choir  costs  too  muchj  ;but  a  con- 
gregation may  as  well  pay  their  money,  as  a  choir 
spend  their  time.  A  volunteer  choir,  with  any  am- 
bition to  sing  creditably,  assume  a  great  burden. 
They  assume,  first,  the  burden  of  always  being  at 
church ,  whether  they  may  be  sick  or  well.  They  as- 
sume the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  for  re- 
hearsals. They  assume  a  thousand  vexations.  They 
expose  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  will 
not  touch  their  burden  with  one  of  their  fingers. 
Who  blames  free  men  and  free  women  for  refusing  to 
become  the  slaves  of  others  '  We  have  known  those 
who  voluntarily  carried  the  burden  of  the  music  of  a 
church  for  many  years,  as  a  Christian  duty,  and  we 
give  them  all  honor  ;  hut  we  have  no  right  to  ask  it 
of  them — no  more  right,  really,  than  to  ask  a  minis- 
ter to  give  us  his  time  for  nothing,  "  and  find  him- 
self" It  is  very  pretty  for  a  congregation  to  gather 
and  hear  good  singing,  and  not  have  it  cost  them 
anything  ;  but  the  fact  is,  all  good  singing — all  sing- 
ing worthy  of  the  house  of  God — costs  somebody 
something — nay,  costs  somebody  a  good  deal.  Why 
should  a  choir  bear  the  whole  of  this  cost,  and  tho 
congregation  none  of  it  'i 

Those  who  devote  their  lives  to  music  are  those 
best  calculated  to  perform  acceptably  the  music  of 
the  sanctuary.  We  should  add  to  this  class  all  who 
by  the  expenditure  of  abimdant  time  and  money 
have  become  excellent  in  this  accomplishment.  To 
the  first  of  these,  music  is  the  instrument  by  which 
they  win  their  livelihood  ;  to  the  last,  it  has  been  a 
costly  thing,  and  they  deserve  return.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable,  and  just  as  legitimate,  for  a  man  to  sing 
God's  prafse  for  a  living,  as  it  is  to  preach  God's 
truth  or  lead  in  any  other  department  of  Christian 
worship  for  a  living;  and  a  church  or  a  parish  which 
shrinks  from  assuming  its  part  of  the  Imrden  of 
church  music,  can  only  justify  itself  by  the  plea  of 
poverty  or  constitutional  meanness. 

One  reason  for  the  difficulty  which  churches  meet 
with  in  their  music  is  the  fact  that  it  is  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  incompetent  committees.  We  do  not 
know  why  it  is,  but  the  music  committee  of  a  church 
almost  invariably  contains  one  man  who  cannot  tell 
"  Old  Hundred  ''  from  "  Yankee  Doodle."  If  a 
parish  can  find  a  man  who  is  utterly  stupid  and 
stofid — a  man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul  .^nd  none 
anywhere  else, — they  will  be  sure  to  put  him  upon 
the  singing  committee.  There  is  nothing  which 
asses  feel  themseTves  so  competent  to  manage  as 
church  music.  Such  men  and  such  committees  are 
always  disgusting  singers,  making  trouble  in  choirs, 
introducing  the  most  senseless  changes,  and  raising  a 
row  generally.  The  best  singers  in  a  congregation 
make  always  the  best  and  the"  only  competent  sing- 
ing committees,  and  the  farther  the  number  on  such 
a  committee  is  raised  above  one,  the  worse  for  all 
concerned. — Springjield  Repullican. 


Mme.  Borghi  Mamo. 

Madame  Borghi-Mamo — or  rather  Mile.  Borghi — 
manifested  at  a  very  early  age  a  genius  for  dramatic 
singing.  She  was  not  twelve  years  old,  when,  hav- 
ing taken  her  to  a  representation  of  Rossini's  Tan- 
credi,  her  parents  were  astonished  on  the  following 
morning  to  hear  her  repeat  all  the  most  striking  mel- 
odies from  that  opera,  among  which  we  may  be  sure 
the  celebrated  "  Di  tanti  palpiti"  was  not  forgotten. 
Nor  did  the  little  girl  recollect  the  music  alone. 
Every  scene,  with  tho  dramatic  action  appropriate  to 
each,  had  impressed  itself  upon  her  memory  ;  and  a 
few  days  after  this  visit  to  the  Opera,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
Mile.  Borghi's  life,  her  father  and  mother,  returning 
homo  unexpectedly,  found  their  drawing-room  con- 
verted into  a  theatre,  and  their  child  declaiming  and 
singing  on  that  portion  of  it  which  represented  tho 
stage. 
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Tlio  youthful  Adelaide's  passion  for  the  Opera  was 
so  evident,  tliat  her  parents,  who  had  no  sort  of  liking 
for  theatrical  pursuits,  resolved,  if  they  could  not  re- 
strain it,  at  least  to  do  nothing  in  any  way  that  could 
stimulate  it.  But  Adelaide  studied  in  secret,  and, 
one  happy  day,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  a  friend 
to  take  her  to  the  house  of  Kossini,  where  the  great 
master  heard  her  sing  several  of  his  compositions, 
himself  accompanying  heron  the  piano.  The  young 
artist — wliich  by  instinct  and  intelligence  she  already 
was — trembled  with  excitement,  as  she  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  illustrious  composer  respecting  her 
capabilities  and  chances  of  success  in  the  career  for 
which  she  felt  so  strong  a  vocation.  Rossini  did  not 
keep  her  long  in  suspense,  but  embracing  her  affec- 
tionately, said  with  enthusiasm — "  You  will  one  day 
be  a  great  singer !" 

The  Borghi  family,  however,  seemed  determined 
to  prevent  little  Adelaide  from  following  the  path 
she  had  chosen.  Eossini  was  informed  of  this,  and 
consoled  the  interesting  aspirant  by  explaining  to  her 
that  her  parents,  when  they  became  sensible  of  her 
great  talent,  would  see  the  propriety  of  abandoning 
her  resolution.  They  were  more  inflexible,  however, 
than  the  maestro  had  supposed,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  impede  the  child  in  what  was  really  the  fulfilment 
of  her  destiny. 

Adelaide  Borghi's  passion  for  singing  was  so 
strong,  and  it  was  so  obstinately  thwarted  by  her 
father  and  mother,  that  the  consequence  was  a  ner- 
vous fever,  beneath  which  the  poor  girl  was  near 
succumbing.  In  her  delirium  she  constantly  repeat- 
ed the  name  of  Rossini,  and  exclaimed,  in  accents  of 
despair,  that  he  had  told  her  she  never  would  bo  a 
great  singer.  Adelaide's  interview  with  Rossini  ap- 
pears to  have  been  kept  a  secret  from  her  relations  ; 
but  the  doctor,  finding  that  her  brain  was  tormented 
with  ideas  which  Rossini  alone  could  dispel,  called 
upon  the  composer,  who  lost  no  time  in  returning 
with  him  to  his  patient's  bedside.  There  he  repeat- 
ed to  her,  again  and  again,  that  she  would  indeed  be 
a  great  singer,  and  his  assurances  and  general  kind- 
ness had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  delirium  of  the 
sick  child.  Rossini  then  convinced  the  parents  of  the 
inutility,  not  to  say  cruelty,  of  ignoring — from  a 
feeling  which,  however  conscientious,  was,  after  all 
but  a  prejudice — an  inclination  that  was  irresistible, 
and  which,  properly  directed,  might  lead  to  the  hap- 
piest results. 

Thus  the  admirers  of  Borghi-Mamo  owe  a  double 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Rossini :  first,  because  it  was  in 
his  operas  that  she  learnt  to  sing  ;  secondly,  because, 
but  for  Rossini's  personal  influence  and  interference, 
she  would  probably  never  have  lived  to  be,  in  his 
own  words,  "  a  great  singer." 

After  opposing  their  daughter's  wishes  until  it  was 
unreasonable  to  do  so  any  longer,  Adelaide's  father 
and  mother  showed  their  pai-ental  affection  by  care- 
fully watching  over  her  during  the  difficult  period  of 
her  debuts.  She  had  been  singing,  however,  only  a 
few  years  when  she  lost  them  both,  and  she  was  al- 
ready an  orphan,  then  in  Malta,  where  she  bad  a 
three  years'  engagement  to  fulfil,  when  she  accepted 
the  hand  of  M.  Mamo,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  island.  Madame  Borghi- 
Mamo  left  the  Malta  Theatre,  where  she  had  very 
lucrative  "  appointments,"  for  the  Scala  at  Milan. 
Here  she  received  a  smaller  salary,  but  at  once  es- 
tablished a  reputation  which  has  since  become  Euro- 
pean. 

For  several  years  after  her  first  appearance,  Mile. 
Borghi,  naturally  of  a  delicate,  fragile  organization, 
was  so  slender,  being  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
diminutive  in  statui'e,  and  her  voice  was  so  powerful, 
that  she  used  to  say  of  herself;  "  La  Borghi  is  heard, 
but  is  not  seen."  Fortunately  however,  she  is  heard 
and  seen  too,  for  she  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished singers,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  actress- 
es on  the  lyric  stage. — London  Musical  World. 


Music  for  the  Japanese. 

An  agent  of  the  Opera,  from  New  York,  is  at 
Washington,  "  arranging  preliminaries,"  as  one  of 
the  correspondents  says,  "  with  the  Japanese,  about 
the  national  music  of  that  country." 

As  a  grand  musical  entertainment  will  doubtless 
be  part  of  the  festivities  that  will  brighten  the  visit  of 
the  Embassy  to  this  city,  it  is  important  to  know  with 
what  order  of  melody  tliey  are  best  pleased.  They 
will,  of  course,  appreciate  the  compliment  of  a  per- 
formance of  their  home  airs,  although  the  soft  strains 
are  not  well  adapted  to  our  instruments,  and,  as  far 
as  our  information  goes,  no  one  of  our  resident  musi- 
cians is  possessed  of  a  samsie  or  a  tom-tom.  But, 
after  all,  the  strangers  will  care  more  to  hear  our  own 
characteristic  music.  We  suggest  that  a  grand  whist- 
ling chorus  bo  a  chief  feature  of  the  programme  at 
the  Academy. 

Trivial  as  the  suggestion  may  seem   at  first,  it  is 


strengthened  by  plain  fact.  The  Japanese  are  utter- 
ly incapable  of  the  tuneful  pucker.  Our  Special 
Correspondent  informs  us  that  they  received  no  at- 
tention with  more  genuine  and  unmistakable  satisfac- 
tion than  the  simplest  whistling.  They  gathered  to- 
gether and  listened,  with  absorbed  attention,  to  the 
national  airs  as  they  were  propelled  from  active 
lungs  over  flexible  lips.  At  the  close  of  each  air, 
which  they  heard  without  the  slightest  interruption, 
their  expressions  were  grateful  and  joyous,  and  they 
instantly  put  their  own  mouths  to  great  trouble  to 
emulate  the  example  of  their  instructors,  with  ef- 
fects more  or  less  ludicrous. 

On  the  contrary,  the  music  of  the  brass  bands 
brought  a  very  small  amount  of  comfort  to  the  hearts 
of  the  uncultivated  heathen.  That  which  accompan- 
ied the  Philadelphia  to  their  reception  from  the  ocean 
steamer,  and  discoursed  violently  at  short  intervals  on 
the  way  up  to  the  capital,  was  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  awe.  Our  Correspondent  was  unable  to  detect 
the  touching  of  a  sympathetic  chord  in  a  single  Jap- 
anese bosom,  and  at  times,  when  the  brass  was  par- 
ticularly obstreperous,  and  the  drums  rattled  heavily, 
a  light  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  the  faces 
of  the  Orientals. 

We  believe  a  piece  of  whistling  would  enrapture 
the  Japanese,  and  certainly  no  more  national  music 
could  be  offered  them.  Where  are  our  most  talented 
whistlers,  then  f  Let  them  be  called  from  the  echo- 
ing streets  !  Let  tliera  gather  from-  the  cars  and  the 
public  saloons  where  their  shrill  tones  are  ever  heard  ! 
There  should  be  a  daily  rehearsal,  under  the  direction 
of  some  master  of  the  ventose  science,  and  novel 
and  curious  effects  might  be  introduced. 

Will  the  committee  who  have  the  melodious  affairs 
in  charge  heed  this  suggestion  'i  It  will  be  wise  to 
strictly  consult  the  taste  of  the  Japanese;  and,  how- 
ever much  we  may  affect  to  despise  it,  whistling  is 
really  our  musical  gift,  as  a  people. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


A  Prediction. 

(Tranelated  from  Elise  Polko's  "  Tales,  Fancies,  and  Sketches, 
ttbont  Music,"  by  Fanny  Malone  Raymond. 

In  the  lovely  land  of  Saxony  lies  Tonsdorf,  in  the 
midst  of  Upper  Lusatia.  With  its  pretty  white  houses 
and  neat  roofs,  it  looks  like  a  peasant  girl  in  her  Sun- 
day clothes,  over  luxuriant  meadows  and  large  bleach- 
ing grounds.  About  eighty  years  ago,  however — 
and  this  is  the  time  of  which  I  am  .about  to  speak — 
it  looked  like  a  beggar-child  by  the  road-side.  A  fewN 
poor  little  houses  were  strewed  about ;  a  little  church 
stood  by  on  guard,  and  dark  fir  woods  frowned  above 
the  village  :  the  whole  landscape  had  a  mournful,  op- 
pressed aspect.  Only  one  little  spot  looked  gay,  and 
this  was  a  green  meadow  not  far  from  the  village  ;  it 
belonged  to  the  most  industrious  man  of  the  neigli- 
borhood,  served  as  a  bleaching  place  for  yarn,  and 
w!is  then  the  only  bleaching  ground  far  or  near.  On 
a  May  afternoon  there  might  have  been  seen  a  pretty 
genre  picture  ;  young  girls  were  spreading  out  in  the 
clear  sunshine  the  yarn  they  had  themselves  spun, 
laughing  and  jesting  the  while.  They  were  all  ro- 
bust women,  in  dark  woollen  dresses,  black  hoddices, 
with  neatly  turned-up  white  sleeves,  and  handker- 
chiefs closely  folded  over  the  bosom.  The  prettiest 
among  them  was,  without  dou'ut,  the  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  the  meadow — as  fresh  a  maiden  flower  as 
ever  bloomed  in  Saxony,  wliere,  it  is  well  known, 
pretty  girls  flourish  as  plentifully  as  weeds.  On  ac- 
count of  her  long,  fair  hair  that  almost  reached  her 
knees  already,  though  she  was  only  sixteen  years 
old,  people  called  her  "  Gold  Mary."  With  kindly 
blue  eyes,  red  cheeks,  a  little  turned-up  nose,  a  laugh- 
ing mouth,  a  slender,  yet  well-rounded  figure,  she 
was  the  very  picture  of  a  village  rose,  who  reigned 
queen  over  many  a  heart,  and  turned  many  a  head. 
Now,  this  general  favorite  was  by  no  means  a  para- 
gon of  understanding  and  extraordinary  gifts  ;  she 
was  simply  good — good  through  and  through  ;  never 
did  harm  to  living  creature,  generous  enough  to  give 
the  bread  from  her  own  mouth,  a  true,  industrious 
daughter,  the  support  of  her  father  since  her  moth- 
er's death,  a  pious,  harmless  maiden.  Whoever  saw 
her  now,  laughing,  springing  about  among  her  com- 
panions, all  besprinkled  with  water,  and  heard  how 
clearly  she  sang  her  merry  songs,  would  rejoice  at 
the  sight,  and  say  to  himself — "  God  protect  her  in- 
nocent soul !"  Work  was  over  ;  the  girls  began  to 
think  of  returning  home,  gathered  spring  nosegays, 
and  then  sat  down  to  rest,  and  to  eat  their  vesper- 
bread.  As  the  first  shadows  of  evening  fell  on  this 
animated  group,  an  ugly  old  woman  hobbled  from 
the  adjoining  fir-wood.  The  foreign  dress,  the  tar- 
nished yellow  turban,  the  glowing  southern  black 
eyes,  betrayed  a  child  of  Bohemia's  wandering  race 
— she  was  a  gipsy.  The  girls  were  silent  as  soon  as 
they  saw  her,  and  drew  nearer  together  in  an  alarmed 


manner.  "Let  me  drink  from  your  pitcher,"  said 
the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  halt-be.'-ceching  and  half 
commanding:  "I  have  wandered  far,  have  yet  far- 
ther to  go,  and  I  am  so  thirsty."  She  pointed,  as 
she  spoke,  to  a  half-empty  pitcher  of  mUk  that  had 
passed  from  one  fresh  mouth  to  another.  But  the 
girls,  frightened,  murmured — "  No  we  cannot  drink 
with  you ;  it  would  bring  us  misfortune."  One  of 
them  drew  the  pitclicr  toward  her,  and  covered  it 
with  her  spoon.  Gold  Mary  had  hitherto  said  no- 
thing ;  but  now,  rising,  she  took  the  pitcher  from  her 
companion  with  a  look  of  displeasure,  and,  turning 
to  the  gipsy,  she  said — "Drink,  poor  woman,  and 
may  God  make  it  a  blessing  to  you  !"  The  old  wo- 
man smiled,  took  a  long  draught,  gave  back  the 
pitcher,  and  said — "  Charitable  maiden,  I  will  tell 
you  your  fortune  in  return ;  give  me  your  hand  !" 
And  as  Gold  Mary,  blnshing,  held  out  her  strong  and 
rather  large  hand,  the  gipsy  followed  the  lines  in  a 
careful  manner,  shook  her  grey  head  significantly, 
and  murmured  the  following  words  in  a  singing  tone 
— "  You  have  no  lover  to-day,  but  lie  will  soon  come 
a  courting  ;  of  a  merry  tailor's  race  is  your  husband, 
and  yet  one  that  can  neither  stitch  nor  mend  ;  your 
first  son  will  be  a  general,  and  yet  he  will  carry  no 
weapon  of  iron  or  steel ;  he  will  command  with  a 
look  and  a  nod,  and  bring  fame  and   good  luck  to  his 

house.     The  second  son " 

"  Himmel  kreuz  million  schock  donnerwetter-r-r-r," 
rattled  out  an  endless  oath  behind  the  prophetess. 
Gold  Mary  jumped  back  with  a  cry  ;  her  father  stood 
beside  her.  He  was  a  short,  broad  shouldered  man, 
with  a  good-natured,  red  and  brown  face;  was  dress- 
ed in  knee-breeches  and  a  short  jacket,  and  carried  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth ;  thick  gray  hair  hung  over  his 
shoulders  from  under  his  broad-brimmed  hat.  "  Will 
you  be  silent,  old  woman,"  scolded  he,  "  and  stop 
putting  such  rubbish  into  the  girl's  head  ;  as  if  I 
would  throw  her  away  on  a  tailor,  who  does  not  un- 
derstand his  business.  And  the  first  young  one  is 
to  be  a  soldier  1  No,  no  !  she  shall  have  a  bleacher, 
and  no  one  else  ;  and  the  young  ones  shall  be  bleach- 
ers, too.  We'll  see  who  is  right — an  old  vagabond 
witch,  or  I,  John  Praise-god  Hani-seh,  of  Tonsdorf. 
And  now,  march  off  home,  girls  !"  The  young  peo- 
ple hasteiicd  away  ;  Gold  Mary  cast  a  stolen  glance 
behind  her,  but  the  gipsey  had  vanished  without  a 
trace.  Her  father  scolded  on  the  subject  all  the  way 
home  :  yes,  even  until  bed  time. 

It  was  the  year  1794;  ten  years  had  passed  since 
the  gipsy's  May-day  prophecy.  And  what  had  be- 
come of  pretty  Mary  !  We  find  her  again  in  a  little 
village  near  "Zittan,  in  old  Gersdorf,  as  the  wife  of 
the  Cantor  and  schoolmaster,  John  Praise-god  Schnei- 
dei-  (Taylor).  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  played 
the  organ  so  finely,  that  the  women  cried  in  the 
church  when  they  listened  to  him,  and  the  men  wait- 
ed till  service  was  over  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Many  thought  that  his  organ-playing  was  far  more 
useful  and  better  than  the  pastor's  sermon  ;  but  peo- 
ple only  whispered  this  together.  The  fortunate 
Cantor  had  won  the  greatest  treasure  of  his  existence 
by  his  organ  playing :  his  good,  true  wife,  Maria 
Hanisch,  of  Tonsdorf.  She  went  once  to  visit  an 
aunt  in  Zittan,  when,  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning, 
Johann  Praise-god  Schneider,  the  schoolmaster  from 
New  Wattersdorf,  a  village  near  her  home,  came  to 
play  the  organ  for  the  city  Cantor,  who  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill.  When  the  service  was  over,  and 
the  people  had  gone  out,  the  schoolmaster  sat  down 
again,  and  sent  up  a  tone-prayer  for  his  sick  friend  ; 
and  such  a  prayer  has  stronger  wings  than  any  other, 
and  flies  straight  into  Heaven.  But  not  God  and  the 
Angels  above,  alone,  heard  this  prayer  ;  a  rosy  maid- 
en, who  remained  behind  the  rest,  prayed  also,  flew 
with  the  tone-pr.ayer  into  Heaven,  and  gave  away 
her  heart  for  ever  to  him  who  had  borne  it  so  high. 
Then  followed  a  season  of  tears  and  silent  heart  sor- 
row ;  for  secret  love  always  brings  trouble  with  it. 
But  her  kind  aunt  understood  how  it  was,  and 
brought  the  young  people  together — and  then  the 
modest  Cantor's  heart  soon  glowed  with  the  purest 
and  warmest  flame.  And  then  came  new  trouble  ; 
pretty  Mary's  father  would  not  hear  of  a  musician  as 
a  son-in-law,  who  was  called  Schneider  (Taylor,) 
too,  and  brought  back  to  his  mind  the  gipsy's  pro- 
phecy ;  and  it  was  only  the  consideration  that  the 
Cantor  might  assist  hini  in  his  commercial  relations 
abroad,  that  induced  the  lord  of  the  bleaching-ground 
to  give  his  final  consent  to  the  marriage.  Schneider 
had  formerly  been  a  ticking-weaver's  apprentice,  and 
had  exchanged  the  weaving-stool  for  the  organ  bench, 
on  account  of  his  unconquerable  love  for  music. 
The  Cantor  was  almost  adored  by  the  people  of  the 
place  where  he  dwelt ;  the  children  wdiom  he  taught 
hung  on  his  soft  eyes,  and  obeyed  him  more  willingly 
than  father  or  mother,  while  he  loved  them  almost 
as  much  as  his  own  children.     Ho  had  now  three 
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sons,  but  the  eldest,  his  gi-andfather's  image,  was  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  His  grandfather  tried  to  make  a 
bleacher  of  him,  while  his  parents  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  tiling  ;  his  mother  cast  many  a  stolen  glance 
on  the  soldiers  that  paraded  througli  the  village, 
thought  of  the  gipsy's  word,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
heart.  His  father,  however,  had  very  different  views, 
which  he  kept  to  himself.  Mary  took  the  children 
to  Tonsdorf  every  summer  to  see  their  old  grand- 
father, who  took  little  Christian  Frederick  to  the 
bleaching  in  his  arms,  laid  him  on  the  grass,  let  the 
sun  sliine  upon  him,  and  the  merry  girls  sprinkled 
liim  with  water.  How  the  old  man  laughed  in  his 
heart  when  the  strong  child  crowed,  kicked,  and 
shouted.  "  He  shall  be  my  heir,"  he  would  say  to 
liimself;  "all  my  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 
At  Christmas  time  he  brought  the  child  playthings, 
resembling  the  utensils  used  in  bleaching,  and  would 
willingly  have  adopted  this  first-born,  had  father  and 
mother  permitted  him.  When  two  more  sons  ap- 
peared, the  regular  visits  to  Tonsdorf  were,  of  neces- 
sity, discontinued ;  but  Christian  Frederick  often  vis- 
ited his  grandfatlier,  whose  especial  darling  he  ever 
remained.  But  the  father  secretly  rejoiced,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  in  tlie  musical  talent  of  bis  chil- 
dren, whom  he  carefully  and  patiently  instructed  in 
harmony  and  piano-forte  playing;  and  when  bis 
eldest  son,  scarcely  eight  years  old,  brought  to  him, 
on  Christmas  eve,  his  first  written-out  musical  idea, 
the  Cantor  entered  his  own  cliamber,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  ;  with  overflowing  eyes,  lie  returned  tlianks  to 
God.  He  tlien  initiated  the  l)oy  in  the  art  of  organ- 
playing,  made  him  study  the  construction  and  mode 
of  playing  the  violin,  viola,  flute,  clarinet,  fagotto, 
hautboy  and  horn,  and  allowed  him  to  teach  his 
younger  brothers.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered  his 
son,  wlien  in  liis  twelfth  year,  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Zittan.  He  procured  him  lodgings  at  a  masler  shoe- 
maker's, and  recommended  him  to  the  then  music- 
director  and  organist  Meyer,  as  well  as  to  the  hitter's 
assistant,  Flaschner.  But  these  gentlemen  could  not 
h.ave  failed  to  remark  so  eminent  a  musical  talent, 
even  without  recommendation.  In  a  short  time  Fred- 
erick became  prefect  of  the  chorus,  practised  himself 
in  directing,  gave  pianoforte  lessons  industriously, 
and  composed  to  his  heart's  delight  in  his  leisure 
hours.  Soon  the  modest  village  boy  became  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  first  families  of  tlie  city  ;  every  one 
was  glad  to  liear  him  Jilay,  all  rejoiced  in  his  talent, 
and  at  length  no  musical  meeting  was  thought  com- 
plete without  him. — The  most  flattering  reports 
readied  tlie  Cantor  house  at  Old  Gersdorf,  and 
shed  sunlight  around;  tlien  they  wandered  to  the 
staunch  bleacher,  who  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  declared  that  the  boy  was  only  losing  his 
time  over  such  stuif ;  he  was  too  strong  a  fellow  for 
a  musician.  When  the  holidays  came,  and  the  stu- 
dent returned  to  the  house  of  his  parents,  he  related 
to  his  father  all  that  he  had  learnt  and  heard,  and 
played  new  melodies  to  his  mother  and  brotliers  :  all 
was  joy  in  the  Cantor's  family.  And  tlien  the  hearty, 
cheerful  young  man  went  over  to  Tonsdorf,  and  be- 
came, during-  the  last  half  of  vacation  time,  a  bleach- 
er. So  passed  weeks,  months,  and  years,  until  a 
messenger  came  to  Old  Gersdorf  with  a  special  invi- 
tation to  the  Schneider  family  from  the  Blusioal  So- 
ciety of  Zittan,  to  a  large  concert  tliat  was  to  be 
held  on  the  following  Sunday  :  so,  on  the  appointed 
day,  every  one  of  them — father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  grandfather,  wandered  oft'  on  the  tvro  hours' 
journey  to  Zittan.  It  was  already  evening  when 
they  arrived,  and,  without  delay,  rest,  or  refreshment, 
the  expectant  family  entered  the  concert-room,  and 
modestly  took  their  places  in  a  corner.  The  father 
looked  anxiously  around  for  Frederick  ;  and  now  an 
overture  by  Cherubini  commenced  ;  but  who  direct- 
ed 1  Tlie  father  saw,  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  tliat  it  was 
a  bashful  young  man,  Frederick  Schneider,  of  Old 
Gersdorf.  But  once  at  the  conductor's  desk,  the 
movement  of  his  hand  was  firm  and  assnred  ;  the 
glances  of  Iiis  eye  was  serious  and  quick.  'fben 
came  a  mass  by  Lotti ;  it  was  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner;  and,  finally,  the  young  director  sat  down 
to  tlie  piano,  and  produced  tliree  sonatas  composed 
by  himself.  Loud  applause  was  the  reward  of  the 
pianist  and  composer  :  the  Cantor  folded  his  hand — 
he  could  no  longer  see  his  son  in  the  orchestra ;  the 
lights  of  the  hall,  shattered  into  a  thousand  points 
of  light,  danced  before  his  sight — not  his  eyes  alone, 
his  wliole  heart  swam  in  tears  of  joy.  "The  other 
boys  looked  delightfully  on  :  Mary  bowed  her  head, 
and  whispered  to  her  husband — "  See  how  well  our 
son  commands ;  now  I  know  what  tlie  old  woman 
meant;  our  Frederick  is  a  true  general,  God  bless 
him  ;"  and  John  Praise-god  Hanisch  whispers — 
"  She  was  right,  after  all !" 


This  day  was   the   commencement   of  Frederick 
Schneider's  fame.    The  firstlings  of  his  creative  muse, 


those  three  sonatas,  soon  appeared  in  Leipsic  as 
"  Work  1st,"  published  by  Breitkopf  and  HSrtel,  and 
were  universally  praised,  even  by  the  most  critical 
musical  judges.  In  the  year  180.J,  Schneider  enter- 
ed the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  there  obtained  the 
appreciation  and  love  of  the  famous  Cantor  Schichr, 
of  the  Thomas  School,  and  the  friendship  of  many 
celebrated  men.  The  Schicht  Singing  Academy 
was  soon  given  up  to  him  entirely  ;  and  he  also  ob- 
tained the  position  of  singing  master  in  the  Platonian 
free  school.  In  the  year  1807,  Schneider  first  became 
organist  of  the  Church  of  the  University  ;  tw^  years 
later  he  was  director  of  the  Seconda  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  finally  Music-director  of  tlie  City  Theatre. 
Now  ho  worked  on  all  sides  in  a  truly  happy  man- 
ner. The  orgiin-bench  always  remained  his  fiivorife 
position,  and  church-music  "the  peculiar  field  of  his 
exertion.  He  composed  several  masses  and  organ 
pieces;  and,  in  1819,  brought  out  bis  "Last  Judg- 
ment," which  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  great  ora- 
torio composers  of  all  time.  The  first  representation 
of  this  remarkable  work  obtained  for  him  that  com- 
fortable resting  place  in  friendly  Dessau,  which  also, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  became  his  eternal 
place  of  rest.  Under  the  protection  of  an  art-loving 
Prince,  he  bi-ouglit  out  his  latter  compositions — the 
oratorios  of  "  The  Deluge,"  "  Pharaoli,"  "  The  In- 
fancy of  Clirist,"  "  Gethsejiiani,"  "  Golgotha," 
"  Gideon,"  and  "  Absalom  ;"  besides  his  fine  clio- 
rales,  psalms,  and  masses.  Schneider  also  made 
happy  essays  in  secular  composition — symplionies, 
sonatas,  cantatas,  songs,  and  many  overtures,  in 
which  he  tastefully  introduced  the  well  known  melo- 
dies, "Gaudeamus,"  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  and 
the  "  Dessauer  March."  Enthusiastic  recognition 
rewarded  him ;  his  works  were  universally  brought 
out,  principally  under  the  composer's  own  direction  : 
Frederick  Schneider's  name  was  one  of  good  report. 
Yes,  pretty  Mary's  genial  son  became  a  commander; 
not  only  lord  of  counterpoint  and  master  of  orclies- 
tra  and  chorus,  but  also  a  powerful  and  wise  king  in 
the  empire  of  tone.  Who  has  not  seen  the  excel- 
lent master,  Frederick  Schneider,  (now  resting  in 
God,)  as  he  stood  at  the  director's  stand,  his  hand 
raised  with  the  baton,  his  eyes  coniniandingly  fixed 
on  his  musicians?  Whodocs  not  remember  his 
f.ace,  surrounded  with  gr.ay  hair,  and  of  .an  uncommon 
brown  and  red  complexion  ?  His  coloring  was  an 
ineradicable  memorial  of  the  bleaching  experiments 
nt  good  old  grandfather  Hanisch's,  in  Tonsdorf. — N. 
Y.  Musical   World. 


M.  CriEVE's  System. — The  following  interesting 
account  of  the  success  of  M.  Cheve"s  new  system  of 
musical  instruction,  is  translated  from  a  Paris  paper : 

"  One  evening,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Monsieur  Wag- 
ner presented  himself  at  Monsieur  Chevc"s  music 
class,  and  handed  to  the  professor  some  choruses 
which  he  had  just  composed,  and  wished  to  hear  read. 
Monsieur  Chev^  asked  his  son  to  go  on  with  tlie  les- 
son he  had  himself  begun,  went  into  another  room, 
wrote  Monsieur  AVagner's  music  on  the  black  hoard 
and  had  it  brought  in  to  the  pupils.  Instantly,  the 
whole  class,  without  the  help  of  any  instrument, 
without  any  other  indication  than  the  tone  by  the 
tuning-fork,  sang  Monsieur  Wagner's  music — note. 
Monsieur  Wagner's  music  ! — witli  such  a  perfection 
of  intonation,  such  a  solidity  of  rhythm  and  indica- 
tion of  the  principal  shades  of  expression  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  performance,  not  a  reading  at 
first  sight.  Monsieur  Wagner  went  away  confound- 
ed with  astonishment,  after  having  thanked  the 
unique  choristers  and  their  admirable  professor.  He 
had  never  witnessed  such  a  feat  in  his  life. 

"  Such  results  are  truly  extraordinary.  Pupils  ot 
a  course  where  hundreds  are  taught  together,  where  all 
who  present  themselves  are  received  without  any 
choice  whatever,  do  what  artist  choristers  of  the  con- 
.servatoire  society,  and  of  (he  opera,  could  not  do. 
But,  some  will  say,  such  results  can  be  obtained  only 
after  years  of  labor.  We  answer  :  the  pupils  of  tlie 
course  held  by  Monsieur  Cheve'  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  as  we  ourselves  witnessed,  read  at  Jirsl.  sip/it 
in  parts  after  a  very  few  lessons.  After  a  few  months 
they  were  able  to  read  at  sic/ht,  without  any  hesitation, 
all  the  pieces  of  the  repertoire  of  choral  music." 

Classes  on  this  system  are  in  operation  in  this  city, 
at  8.35  Broadway.  In  the  second  number  of  our 
paper  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
interesting  and  important  fact.  Madamoiselle  Sauv- 
ageot,  from  Paris,  where  the  system  originated,  de- 
votes herself  to  the  promulgation  of  music  among 
the  masses.  We  commend  her  and  her  subject  to 
all  who  have  reflected  on  the  great  uses  of  music  in 
fnrthering  the  development  of  the  race— Herald  of 
Progress,  New   Yorlc. 

Decline  of  Italian  Opera. 

Docs  legitimate  Italian  opera  border  on  dissolu- 
tion % — is  a  question  which  must  have  presented  itself 


frequently  of  late  to  those  who  regard  the  subject  as- 
one  of  no  little  importance.  If  Italian  opera  goes, 
the  art  of  singing,  distiuL^uished  from  that  of  vocaT 
declamation,  mast  go  with  it.  There  arc  some  who 
maintain  that  such  a  catastrophe  would  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  interests  of  music  in  an  intellectual  sense, 
and  that  the  great  masters  would  retain  their  influ- 
ence just  the  same  if  the  vocal  art,  from  the  earlier 
Italian  point  of  view,  were  irretrievably  lost.  We 
cannot  agree  with  their  premises  or  deduction. 

It  is  notorious  that  those  who  have  been  nnrtnred 
in  the  Italian  school  of  singing  arc  also  the  best  in- 
terpreters of  the  classic  German  models,  and  equally 
so  that  the  voices  of  the  Italians  of  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding generations-were  more  endyrnir/,  and  preserved 
their  vigor  and  freshness  far  longer,  than  those  of 
the  present  age.  Kot  to  travel,  however,  from  our 
own  time,  compare  Alboni's 'execution  of  the  airs  in 
Fifjaro  and  Don  Gioranni  with  that  of  any  singer 
whose  youth  and  adolescence  liave  been  chiefly  devo- 
ted to  the  operas  of  Signor  Verdi.  The  one  is  even, 
flowing,  well-balanced,  natural,  and  expressive — ar- 
tistically fiiultlcss,  in  a  word  ;  while  the  other,  with 
here  and  there  a  fine  point,  springing  from  the  suc- 
cessful embodiment  of  a  happy  impulse,  is  uneqnal, 
anti-rhvthmical,  strained,  and  convulsive.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  manifest  disparity  between  singers,  per- 
haps cqu.-illy  endowed  liy  nature,  leads  to  a  consider- 
ation of  its'origin.  Wljy  does  Alboni  sing  "  Batti, 
batti,"  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  all  the  airs,  in  short,  of 
Zerlina  and  Cherubino  to  absolnte  perfection,  while 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle ,  with  real  gcnios,  ar- 
tistic fire,  and  a  voice  as  beautiful  in  quality,  and 
wealthy  in  tone,  as  it  is  extended  in  register,  compar- 
atively fails?  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is, 
that  one  has  learned  to  sing  by  the  proper  method, 
and  has  exercised  herself  in  the  proper  music,  while 
the  other,  with  all  her  magnificent  endowments,  has 
done  neither.  The  method  was  the  Italian  method, 
the  music,  the  mnsic  of  Possini  and  Ids  immediate 
predecessors.  So  that  even  those  one  sided  thinkers, 
who  refuse  to  see  the  extraordinary  musical  merit  of 
Rossini's  purest  Italian  operas,  must  pcrfcrce  admit 
that,  as  a  means  towards  a  most  desirable  end,  they 
are  indispensaljle. 

Rossini's  florid  music  has  done  the  same  thing  for 
Italians  as  Handel's  bravura  songs  (which  have  .as 
frequently  been  condemned  by  jn-ejudiced  critics)  did 
for  our  own  greatest  singers,  from  the  time  when 
Handel  wrote  Italian  operas  to  that  of  our  o'\vn  Sims 
Reeves,  a  great  part  of  whose  unrivalled  excellence 
is  attributable  to  his  constant  practice  in  Handel's 
florid  airs.  But  where  did  Handel  obtain  this  partic- 
ular secret  of  his  art  ?— during  his  travels  in  Italy, 
of  course,  and  from  the  Italian  singers  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  he  brought  over  from  Italy,  to  aid  him 
in  that  enterprise  which,  though  it  resulted  in  his 
temporarv  commercial  ruin,  was  a  powerful  auxiliary 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  excellence  which  ulti- 
mately left  him  without  a  rival. 

We  must  be  careful,  too,  while  rejecting  altogether 
one  side  Rossini's  art,  not  to  fiill  into  the  error  of 
Herr  Wagner,  whose  Art-xoork  of  the  Future  supports 
the  paradox  lliat  music  cannot  ciist  mdcpendenlli/.  If 
wo  are  never  to  look  for  anything  in  voc-al  mnsic  but 
the  natural  expression  of  words  {as  in  a  great  meas- 
ure did  GInck),  we  clip  ofl"  one  of  its  wings.  Mo.sic 
can  be  occasionally  a  minister,  but  never  a  slave  ; 
and  it  niav  be  accepted  as  certain  that  one  reason 
why  Glucic  set  up  his  intolerant  theory  was  a  con- 
Ecionsncss  within  him  of  not  being  sufficiently  a  mas- 
ter to  invent  such  music  as  would  delight  on  its  own 
account,  without  reference  to  w-ords  or  even  to  situa- 
tion.s — music  conceived  and  realized  exclusively  of 
all  conditions  but  such  as  regulate  its  own  plan,  de- 
velopment, and  symmetrical  proportions  as  independ- 
ent art-work. 

Whether  this  privilege  of  creating  absolnte  forms 
and  varieties  of  forms  for  it.self  should  be  denied  a 
composer  for  the  voice,  while  it  is  unanimously  (the 
dogma  of  Herr  Wagner  is  an  exception  which  the 
more  firmly  establishes  the  rule)  granted  to  a  compo- 
ser for  instruments,  is  worth  an  argument.  We  hold 
snch  a  binding  of  the  musician  to  his  words  to  be  as 
cruel  and  tyrannical  .as  the  fastening  of  Ixion  to  his 
wheel.  It  "is  also  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents 
the  free  play  of  the  musician's  fancy,  and  tluis  de- 
prives the  -world  of  one  half  the  rich  gifts  he  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  There  is  a  great  dif^ 
ference  between  violating  expression  and  multiplying 
its  resources.  Jlozart  might  have  set  "  Una  voce 
poco  fa  "  in  a  very  different  style  from  Rossini,  and 
yet  both  have  been  truly  nat'ural  and  expressive. 
We  will  go  even  so  far  as' to  say  that  the  florid  mode 
of  expression,  when  skilfully  nsed,  is  just  as  legiti- 
mate as  any  other ;  and  that  Handel,  when  he  set 
■'  Rejoice  greatly,"  set  it  in  the  florid  style  as  most 
apiiropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  text  ho  had  to  il- 
lustrate.    And  if  the  voice  is  to  bo  deprived  of  this 
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peculiar  metlinm  of  display,  ivliy  accord  it  to  instru- 
mente'?  Wliy  tolerate  "  passafjes "  (so-called)  in 
concertos  and  sonatas,  for  the  violin  or  pianoforte  ? 
When  Beethoven  lays  out  an  ordinary  clioril,  in  ar- 
peggios, from  one  end  of  tlic  keyboard  to  tlic  other, 
it  is  quite  true  that  what  he  has  to  say  would  be  all 
expressed  if  the  harmony  were  simply  struck  at 
once  ;  but  his  aim  was  to  convey  it  in  a  brilliant  and 
peculiar  manner,  and  this  was  only  to  lie  effected  by 
the  device  to  which  he  had  recourse.  Jfozart,  too,  in 
many  of  his  airs  (for  example  those  awarded  to  one 
of  tiie  supernatural  personages  in  Die  Zauhprjltile, — 
AstriafTamentc,  Queen  of  Night)  resorts  to  the  same 
appliance  with  similar  consistency  and  tlie  like  sue 
cess.  Half  tlie  art  of  early  Italian  vocalists  consis- 
ted in  their  florid  exhibitions;  and  though  often,  we 
are  aware,  absurd,  or  employed  illogically  (and 
therefore  ineffectively),  they  have  as  often  revealed 
to  us  what  the  musician  had  to  convey  by  means  of 
his  art,  fiir  more  completely  than  could  have  been  ac- 
complished through  any  other  expedient.  That  the 
sentiment  belonging  to  the  verbal  text  of  "  Ilna 
voce  "  or  "  Di  piacer  ''  could  have  been  more  felici- 
tously expressed  than  by  Rossini  we  are  wholly  in- 
disposed to  admit.  In  their  way  these  songs  are  just 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Zerlina  and  Cherubino. 

I3ut  if  this  one  side  of  Rossini's  art  had  only  tend- 
ed to  educate  singers  (like  Handel's  florid  mn^ic), 
and  enabled  them  to  continue  singing,  year  after 
year_),  without  disparagement  to  their  voices,  it  would 
possess  sufficient  claims  not  merely  to  respect  but  to 
admiration.  Those  things  it  has  effected  ;  and  what 
is  more  (as  we  have  hinted),  by  giving  the  singer  a 
ready  and  invariable  command  of  his  resources,  has 
made  him  a  more  thorough  master  of  styles,  from  the 
florid  bravura  to  the  simpl}'  expressive,  than  he  could 
otherwise  possibly  have  been.  With  these  strong 
convictions  we  are  disposed  to  view  with  alarm  the 
phase  through  which  the  Italian  vocal  art  is  passing 
(a  phase  of  transition  we  may  hope — but  transition 
to  what  better  state  ?)  The  art  of  singing  is  no  long- 
er taught  in  Italy  ;  and  now  even  in  this  vast  city  of 
London,  where  the  Italian  Opera  has  flourished  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  a 
company  of  Italian  singers,  or  to  compose  a  repertory 
of  Italian  music.  Look  at  our  two  great  houses,  tliis 
year.  On  the  first  night,  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre, 
the  opera  was  by  a  Russian  composer,  the  prima  don- 
na  was  a  German,  the  seconda  donna  a  Belgian,' and 
the  primo  basso  (why  do  we  employ  the  Italian  idi- 
om ?)  a  Frenchman  ;  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  on 
the  same  occasion,  the  opera  was  bv  a  German,  while 
the  prima  donna  and  primo  basso-bari/tono  were  both 
French.  What  is  threatened  .at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  a  short  time,  is  still  more  extraordinary,  viz., 
Stmiramide,  the  most  essentially  Italian  oprra  seria 
by  the  most  essentially  Italian  composer,  with  four 
out  of  the  five  principal  characters  sustained  by  non- 
Italians  :  Semiramide,  by  a  German  (Fraulein  Ti- 
tiens) ;  Assur,  by  a  Belgian  (M.  Evrard);  Idreno, 
by  a  Spaniard  (Senor  Belart) ;  and  Oroe,  hy  a 
Frenchman  (Monsieur  Vialette). — Lon.  illns.  W  or/d. 


Mozart— Child  and  "Man. 

(Coutiuued  from  page  58.) 

No.   85. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  October  20lh,  1 770. 
We  arrived  here  on  the  18th,  after  staying  a  whole 
day  at  Padua.  The  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bo- 
logna has  unanimously  admitted  Wolfgang  among 
its  members,  and  delivered  to  him  the  letters  patent. 
This  was  done  without  all  the  usual  forms  and  pre- 
liminary ordeals.  On  the  9th  September,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Wolfgang  w.as  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  hall  of  the  academy.  There  the  prin- 
ceps  acadcmiw  and  the  two  censors  (who  are  all  old- 
chapel  masters)  gave  him  an  anthem  from  the  an- 
tiphonary,  whicli  he  had  to  arrange  for  four  voices  m 
an  adjoining  apartment  to  which  he  was  conducted, 
and  shut  up  under  lock  and  key  by  the  apparitor. 
When  he  had  finished,  it  was  examined  by  the  cen- 
.sors  and  all  the  chapel  masters  and  composers,  and 
the  votes  were  taken  with  white  and  black  balls.  All 
the  l)alls  came  out  white.  He  was  called  in  ;  at  his 
entrance  the  applause  was  general,  and  congratula- 
tions giceted  him  from  every  side.  After  the  prin- 
ceps  had  intimated  to  him  his  admission,  he  returned 
thanks,  and  the  tiling  was  done.  During  this  time 
I  was  shut  up  in  another  direction,  in  the  library  of 
the  academy,  with  the  persons  who  accompanied  me. 
Every  one  was  astonished  that  he  should  have  execut- 
ed his  task  so  rapidly,  seeing  that  many  have  been 
three  hours  finishing  an  anthem  of  three  lines.  But 
you  must  know  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  mat- 
ter ;  for  this  species  of  composition  excludes  a  num- 
ber of  things  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  it,  of 
wliieli  ho  was  informed  beforehand.     He  had  finished 


in  something  more  than  half-an-honr.  The  apparitor 
brought  ns  the  diploma  of  the  establishment.  Among 
other  tilings  it  contains  these  words — "  Testamur 
Dominum  IF.  A.  M.  inter  Academim  nostra!  Magistros 
compositores  adsrriptmn  fuisse." 

v.:  P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — My  dear  Mamma,  I  can- 
not write,  my  fingers  ache  with  writing  recitatives.  I 
beseech,  you  dear  mother,  to  pray  for  me  that  my 
opera  may  succeed,  and  that  afterwards  we  may  all 
happily  meet  together.  I  kiss  ycnir  hands  a  thousand 
times,  and  to  you,  dear  sister,  I  shall  li.ive  n  tlionsniid 
things  to  say.  But  when  ?  God  knows,  and  God 
alone.  If  it  be  God's  will,  I  will  open  my  heart  to 
you,  and  tliat  ere  long,  I  hope.  Meanwhile,  I  em- 
brace you  a  thousand  times.  And  so  we  have  lost 
poor  Martlia.  We  shall  join  her,  with  God's  help, 
in  a  better  world. 

No.  86. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  October  27th,  1770. 

AVe  shall  leave  Milan,  with  God's  help,  after  the 
middle  of  January.  We  shall  proceed  to  A'"enice  by 
way  of  Brescia,  Verona,  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Padua, 
and  await  at  Venice  the  end  of  the  carnival  and  a 
few  concerts  during  Lent,  which  is,  they  say,  the  best 
time  for  making  one's  aiipearnnce.  I  should  like  to 
return  through  Carinthia,  for  I  have  seen  the  Tyrol, 
and  bnve  no  pleasure  in  travelling  the  same  road 
twice.  li]\C  the  dogs. 

We  often  had  a  visit  from  Misliwetschek,  at  Bo- 
logna, and  frequently  went  to  see  him.  He  wrote 
an  oratorio  at  Padua,  and  i.s  starting  for  Bohemia. 
He  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  we  have  contracted  a  sin- 
cere friendship  with  him. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfriang. — All-beloved  sister !  Thou 
knowcst  I  am  a  gieat  chatterbox,  and  that  neverthe- 
less I  have  abandoned  you.  What  is  to  bo  done  ?  I 
no  longer  speak,  and  only  make  signs,  for  the  son  of 
the  family  is  deaf  and  dumb.  But  my  time  is  chief- 
ly spent  in  wriring  my  opera.  I  am  y^rj  sorrv  I 
cannot  serve  you  for  the  minuets  you  desire  ;  how- 
ever, if  it  be  God's  will,  j'on  shall  receive  them  at 
Easter  and  my.self  into  the  bargain.  I  know  nothing 
more.     Adieu,  pray  for  me. 

No.  87. 
The  Same  to  the  .Same. 

Milan,  Norejnber  3rd,  1770. 

Wolfgang  thanks  you  for  all  your  good  wishes  on 
his  anniversary,  and  he  hopes,  when  God  shall  per- 
mit, to  SCO  each  other  again  to  become  your  joy 
and  happiness,  by  realizing  all  that  you  desire  con- 
cerning him. 

For  the  rest  there  is  nothing  new.  We  await 
with  impntience  the  new  year,  or  at  least  Christmas. 
Until  then  there  will  ever  be  something  to  he  done, 
something  to  think  of,  something  to  apprehend;  a 
failure  may  jierhaps  await  us — oranges  instead  of 
bouquets — and  consequently  anxious  and  agitated 
days.  Patience !  So  many  enterprises  have  suc- 
ceeded with  us,  God  be  praised,  and  have  turned  to 
our  honor.  We  shall,  in  like  manner,  with  God's 
assistance,  pass  safely  through  the  annoyances  and 
inevitable  grievances  which  every  chapel-master  has 
to  endure  from  the  rabble  of  virtuosi  (virtuosen-ca- 
naille.) 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — All  beloved  little  sister  of 
my  heart,  thanks  for  your  good  wishes  !  I  am  con- 
sumed with  longing  to  see  you  again  at  Salzburg. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  your  congratulations.  I 
almost  suspected  it  was  M.  Martinelli  who  had  drawn 
up  your  Italian  phrase.  But  as  you  fstill  preserve 
your  character  of  IMother  Prudence,  and  iiave  had 
the  sense  to  subjoin  immediately  after,  in  Italian, 
the  compliments  of  M.  Martinelli,  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  suspicions,  and  I  said  to  papa,  "  Good  Heavens, 
when  shall  I  possess  as  much  wit  and  wisdom  as  my 
sister'?"  "Yes,"  i-eplied  my  father,  "it  is  true!" 
Whereupon  I  rejoined,  "I  am  sleepy."  "Well," 
said  he,  "  then  lay  down  your  pen  ;"  The  which  I 
am  doing.  Adieu.  Pray  God  my  opera  may  suc- 
ceed.    I  am,  your  brother,  tired  of  writing. 

No.  88. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  November  '[Oth,  1770. 
When  from  time  to  time  my  kind  friends  add,  as 
they  lately  did,  a  piece  of  pleasantry  to  their  letters, 
they  really  perform  a  work  of  charity,  for  Wolfgang 
is  at  this  moment  so  seriously  occupied,  and,  there- 
fore, so  serious,  that  I  am  glad  when  anything  amus- 
ing falls  into  his  hand.s.  Let  my  friends  pardon  my 
silence.  I  am  less  apt  at  writing  than  ever.  Thou 
wilt  be  astonished  one  day  at  the  large  share  of  pres- 
ence of  mind,  prudence,  and  foresight  required  of  us' 
to  escape  safely  out  of  the  storm.  We  have,  God  ho' 
thanked,  gained  the  first  battle,  and  beaten  an  enemy 
who  betook    himself  to  the  prima   donna,  with   the 


pieces  which  she  was  to  sing,  persuading  her  to  re- 
fuse those  of  Wolfgang.  Wc  have  all  these  pieces 
liere.  They  arc  quite  now.  Neither  she  nor  our- 
selves knew  who  has  composed  them.  She  refused 
them  all  at  the  hands  of  this  plotter,  and  she  is  be- 
yond herself  with  joy  at  the  pieces  whicli  Wolfgang 
has  eompo.sed  for  her  according  to  her  wishes  and 
desires ;  her  Maestro  Lamprignani,  who  has  rehears- 
ed her  part  with  her,  jiraiscs  it  unceasingly  to  the 
skies.  Another  storm  is  gathering  in  the  theatrical 
horizon,  which  we  can  descry  afar  o(f.  Wc  sliiill 
weather  it  with  a  little  dexterity  and  help  from 
Above.  But  do  not  get  wondering  at  all  this  ;  these 
are  inevitable  occurrences  which  happen  to  the  great- 
est masters.  Provided  we  keep  our  hcaltli,  the  rest 
is  nothing.  All  this  is  not  to  be  taken  too  much  to 
heart. 

No.  89. 
.    The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  November  llth,  1770. 

Wolfgang  has  had  his  usual  cold. 

Between  this  and  yestenlay  we  have  encountered 
the  second  storm.  Whatever  may  3'et  happen,  and 
all  sorts  of  diflieulties  are  likely  to  arise,  we  are  full 
of  hope.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  sec  in  Italy 
an  oj^era  gain  the  approving  votes  of  every  one.  Too 
many  fjtetions  exist  to  prevent  it.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  we  haA'e  surmounted  many  obsta- 
cles. AVe  shall  also  get  over  the  storm  actually  rag- 
ing. AVe  usua.ly  go  out  a-walking  in  the  afternoon, 
for  I  will  not  have  AVoIfgang  write  after  meals,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  pressing  necessity. 

You  imagine  the  opera  is  finished — you  are  greatly 
mistaken.  As  regards  our  son,  he  would  have  had 
time  to  finish  tuo  operas.  But  in  Italy  everything 
goes  to  the  devil's  content.  The  primo  tiomo  docs 
not  arri\'e  till  to-day.  AA^olfgang  is  waiting  for  him 
to  write  his  second  air  ;  he  does  not  want  to  have  dou- 
ble work,  and  prefers  that  he  should  be  here,  in  order 
to  make  the  coat  to  his  measure. 

No.  90. 
The  Same  to  the  Saiiie. 

Milan,  9th  Decembfr,  1770. 
This  evening,  after  the  Angelas,  we  shall  have  the 
second  rehearsal  of  the  recitatives.  The  first  went 
so  well  that  the  pen  had  only  to  bo  taken  up  once  to 
to  change  a  letter,  deJIa  instead  of  dalla.  This  does 
great  credit  to  the  copyist,  and  every  one  was  much 
astonished  at  it.  I  wish  the  instrumental  rehearsals 
may  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  apart  from  paternal  leanings,  I  find 
the  opera  a  good  one.  and  written  with  much  spirit. 
The  singers  go  on  well.  Now  the  thing  depends  on 
the  orchestra,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reckoning,  on  the 
caprice  of  the  audience  ;  consequently,  in  all  this, 
there  is  much  uncertainty — it  is  a  pctfect  lottery. 

No.  91. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  December  1.3,  1770. 

On  the  12th  wo  had  the  first  rehearsal  with  the 
orchestra,  consisting  however,  of  only  si.xleen  ])er- 
sons,  to  ascertain  that  all  was  correctly  written.  On 
the  nth,  the  first  rehearsal  with  the  whole  orchestra 
will  take  place,  which  consists  of  fourteen  first  and 
second  violins,  two  harpsichords,  six  double  basses, 
two  violoncellos,  two  bassoons,  six  altos,  two  hant- 
hois,  two  flntes,  to  be  replaced,  if  necessary,  hy  two 
hantbois,  four  French  horns,  and  two  clarinets,  con- 
sequently, sixtv  performers. 

Before  the  first  rehearsal  with  the  small  orchestra, 
there  were  not  wanting  folks  whose  satirical  tongues 
cried  down  beforehand  Wolfgang's  music  as  some- 
thing Avhich  must  necessarily  be  puerile  and  wretch- 
ed, and  who  prophesied  a  defeat,  maintaining  that  it 
was  iinpossible  a  child  of  fourteen,  and  especially  a 
German,  could  write  an  It.alian  opera  •  admitting  him 
to  be  undoubtediv  a  great  virtuoso,  they  did  not  think 
he  could  have  had  that  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
the  chiaro  ed  oscuro  necessary  for  theatrical  success 
All  these  people,  since  the  first  rehearsal  on  a  small 
scale,  have  become  dumb.  They  have  ceased  to 
utter  a  word.  The  copyist  is  enchanted,  and  this  is 
a  great  guarantee  in  Italy,  because  if  the  music  suc- 
ceeds, the  copyist  often  gains  more  by  sending  aw.ay 
and  selling  the  pieces  than  the  maestro  hy  his  com- 
position. The  singers,  male  and  female,  are  highly 
satisfied  ;  the  prima  donna  and  prima  vomo  are  de- 
lighted with  their  duo.  Now  all  depends  on  the 
caprice  of  the  public.  Saving  a  little  vain  glory,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  concern  to  us.  We  have  al- 
ready undertaken  many  things  in  this  queer  world  of 
ours,  and  Heaven  has  already  assisted  us.  AVe  are 
now  at  the  last  stage  of  an  affair  of  which  circum- 
stances conspire,  perhaps,  to  aggravate  the  impor- 
tance.    God  be  our  protector  ! 

On  St.  Stephen's  day,  a  good  hour  after  the  Ave 
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Maria,  you  may  picture  to  yourself  Maestro  Don 
Amadeo,  seated  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra, 
his  father  in  a  box  above  him,  and  you  will  please  in 
your  heart  to  wish  us  a  fortunate  performance,  add- 
ing thereunto  sundry  Paternosters. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


gfoig^fs  Iflurnal  of  Bwsk. 
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Mnsic  m  tbis  Nombeb.  — Weber's  Opera,  Der  Frtyschiltz, 
piano-forte  arrangement,  continued. 


Italian  Opera. 

The  first  taste  of  the  new  troupe,  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  Mile.  Coktesi,  was  en- 
joyed last  Monday  evening  at  the  Boston,  instead 
of  at  the  New  York,  Academy  of  Music.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  and  the  demonstrative  en- 
thusiasm, that  of  the  bravo,  hand-clapping  kind, 
as  loud  and  long  and  frequent  as  on  any  such  oc- 
casion that  we  can  remember.  It  was  like  a 
Presidential  campaign  caucus.  What  was  the 
occasion  ?  The  opera  was  //  Trovatore,  which  in 
itself  offered  nothing  new  and  needs  no  remark  ; 
nor  was  the  music  thereof  as  a  whole  brought 
out  so  well  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  it.  But 
there  were  new  singers ;  and  especially  a  new 
tenor,  Musiani,  young  and  fresh,  and  laden  with 
fresh  laurels  from  Havana,  in  whom  all  were  pre- 
pared to  find  a  tcnore  robuslo  of  (to  us)  unex- 
ampled power  and  compass.  Here  was  a  phe- 
nomenon indeed  rare,  long  looked  for  as  it  were 
despairingly,  and  now  vouchsafed  to  little  Bos- 
ton— the  American  debut  of  a  new  great  tenor  ! 
Nothing  could  have  so  stirred  up  the  quid-nuncs ; 
for  is  not  he  the  greatest  man  who  has  tlie  great- 
est voice  ?  and  is  it  not  the  greatest  of  all  Art 
experiences  to  hear  it — and  for  the  first  time  too 
— yes,  and  even  before  the  New  Yorkers  1  All 
things  have  their  audiences,  and  the  most  curious 
tiling  to  study  at  an  opera  is  the  audience.  It  is 
indeed  curious  how  the  audience,  how  the  en- 
thusiasm, how  the  whole  tone  of  the  house  differs 
on  various  nights.  Last  Monday  night  we  seemed 
to  be  sitting  in  a  New  York  theatre.  It  was  the 
applause  that  made  it  seem  so,  the  screaming  en- 
thusiasm upon  small  provocations,  measured  by  any 
standard  higher  than  the  physical  and  the  ex- 
ternal. 

Now  once  upon  a  time  it  happened — but  a  few 
years  since — at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  that 
a  tenor  singer,  Duprez,  singing  in  Rossini's 
"  William  Tell,"  astonished  everybody  by  the 
full,  clear  ring  of  an  uncommonly  high  note,  ac- 
tually taken  in  the  chest  voice ;  which  startling 
phenomenon  instantly  became  the  topic  of  all 
Paris  and  the  world  which  Paris  covers.  The 
"  Ut  de  poiliine,"  "  Do  di  petto,"  C  in  the  chest- 
voice, was  all  the  rage.  Night  after  night  Paris- 
ians thronged  the  theatre,  not  to  hear  music,  not 
to  admire  Rossini's  wonderful  creation,  but  to 
wait  for  the  new  phenomenon  and  realize  a 
highest  pitch  of  momentary  ecstacy  when  ul  de 
poitrine  should  ascend  and  cleave  the  skies.  It 
was  the  Paris  fashion  ;  and  rumored  Paris  fash- 
ions tantalize,  torment  us  all  until  we  can  import 
them.  And  here  now  was  a  most  rare  opportun- 
ity— the  actual  first  advent  on  these  shores  of 
"  Do  di  petto  !"  In  the  bills  of  the  evening  it 
■was  especially  set  forth  as  the  central  and  prin- 
cipal attraction,  that  Sig.  Musiani,  in  his  great 
solo  in  the  last  part  of  the  third  act,  would  use 


the  famous,  his  famous  Do  di  petto.  Of  course 
all  were  on  the  qui  vive  till  that  came.  The 
singer  might  have  done  beautiful  things,  expres- 
sive things,  have  shown  traits  of  a  most  rare  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  refinement,  have  sung  sweeter 
than  an  angel,  or  than  Mario,  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  all  that  would  have  passed  unnoticed, 
save  as  by  some  extra  robust  signs  it  nourished 
and  confirmed  the  expectation  of  the  great  cli- 
mactic note.  All  very  well ,  Mr.  Verdi ;  capital 
music,  no  doubt ;  hot  and  strong  as  we  old  topers 
like ;  all  very  well,  but  we  shall  see  ;  pray  give 
us  a  high  C,  and  give  the  man  a  chance.  The 
eventful  moment  came  ;  and  all  were  breathless. 
Well,  he  did  it ;  did  it  honestly  and  well ;  there 
certainlj'  was  no  mistake  about  it ;  they  who 
■wondered  how  they  were  to  know  high  C  from 
any  other,  or  feared  it  might  have  passed  them 
in  their  ignorance  already,  were  suddenly  and 
startlingly  relieved.  Everybody  was  delighted 
with  the  note,  and  still  more  delighted  that  he 
recognized  it. 

In  truth  it  was  a  splendid,  pure  and  telling 
note,  and  set  the  crown  upon  a  voice  of  most  ex- 
traordinary power  and  volume.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant incident  in  the  performance ;  but  when  it 
sent  the  ■whole  crowd  into  screaming  enthusiasm, 
when  it  became  the  paramount  and  central  inter- 
est of  the  evening,  did  it  not  furnish  a  measure 
of  the  artistic  taste  and  feeling  of  the  audience 
by  no  means  very  flattering  ?  Does  the  posses- 
sion of  a  strong  voice,  with  an  extra  note  or 
two,  prove  a  man  an  artist  ?  Doubtless  it  gives 
him  a  great  advantage,if  he  has  learned  to  use  it  not 
for  its  own  sake,  like  an  exhibition  of  a  feat  of 
strength,  but  in  subordination  to  the  expressive 
ends  of  lyric  art.  In  itself  it  is  no  more  merit  of 
his,  and  no  more  deserves  applause,  than  the 
holding  up  of  six  fingers  on  one  hand. — Observe, 
it  is  the  audience  we  criticize,  anc'Jnot  the  singer ; 
it  is  the  making  much  ado  about  what  is  really 
nothing  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

And  now  as  to  the  singer  himself.  Signor 
Musiani,  as  first  heard,  in  his  guitar  song  behind 
the  scene,  made  us  aware  of  a  voice  very  volum- 
inous and  powerful,  but  not  sweet,  ripe,  sympa- 
thetic— nay,  even  a  little  pinched  and  strained  in 
the  higher  tones.  The  tone  at  first  was  not  en- 
tirely pleasant ;  the  singing  somewhat  cold  and 
stiff".  But  the  impression  went  on  improving; 
the  power  and  richer  quality  developed  by  de- 
grees. Some  parts,  in  the  last  acts  particularly, 
were  beautifully,  as  well  as  simply,  sung.  In 
general  it  was  plain  and  honest  singing,  with 
little  ornament  or  straining  afler  false  eff'ect. 
One  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  really  large,  well- 
nourished  tenor  voice,  adequate  to  any  demand 
of  trying  and  impassioned  music.  That  he  is  yet 
a  very  finished  singer,  or  that  the  soul  and  feel- 
ing in  his  singing  claim  as  much  regard  as  the 
mere  organ  in  itself,  is  more  than  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Signor  Musiani  made  a  decided  mark  that 
evening. 

But  he  was  not  the  only  object  of  enthusiasm. 
The  reception  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps 
was  as  warm  as  it  was  worthy — a  refreshing  act 
of  justice.  For  her  Azucena  was  in  truth  the 
artistic  feature  of  the  evening.  Although  her 
health  is  not  yet  perfectly  recovered,  her  rich, 
warm  contralto  warmed  us  all  as  ever,  and  her 
execution  of  the  music  was  as  finished  and  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  chaste  and  expressive.     We 


hardly  know  a  better  example  now  upon  the 
stage  of  the  true,  the  older,  unperverted  Italian 
school  of  singing,  than  this  earnest  pupil  of  Gar- 
cia and  faithful  follower  of  Jenny  Lind's  advice 
affords  us.  The  only  drawback  is  a  slight  or- 
ganic trouble,  now  indeed  in  a  great  measure 
but  no'  entirely  conquered, — a  certain  thickness 
in  her  utterance.  But  expression,  truth  of  con- 
ception, faithful  and  felicitous  embodiment  of 
character  in  each  and  every  moment,  she  never 
lacks.  Her  acting  is  admirable;  and  there  is 
the  charm  of  heartiness  and  nobleness  of  nature 
in  it  all. 

Mile.  CoRTESi  has  a  certain  earnestness  in 
tragic  parts  which  goes  a  great  way,  and  a  good 
stage  presence.  But  there  is  a  painful  overdoing 
in  her  singing  and  her  acting.  Her  efforts  to 
give  voice  to  impassioned  crises  overstep  the 
bounds  of  music,  and  offend  the  ear  too  often- 
Nor  does  the  intensity,  the  energy  of  her  action 
redeem  it  from  coldness.  The  brave  Amodio 
occupied  no  less  than  his  usual  share  of  the 
scene,  and  was  in  good  voice  for  the  Count  di 
Luna.  Of  course  he  sang  well,  and  he  looked 
as  jealous  and  as  cruelly  revengeful  as  he  could. 
The  gentleman  who  strutted  as  Ferrando,  Signor 
Nanni,  seemed  somewhat  of  the  Beneventano 
order;  va  S'lperbo  !  But  with  a  solid,  powerful 
baritone  and  much  energy  he  made  more  than 
usual  of  his  secondary  part.  The  second  lady, 
too,  was  an  improvement  upon  the  Mme.  Morras, 
&c.,  that  we  have  had.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
were  powerful,  but  the  ensemble  was  not  always 
quite  so  smooth  or  clear  as  one  could  wish.  Sig- 
nor Muzio  perhaps  has  not  had  his  present  forces 
long  enough  under  drill. 

Tuesday  evening  gave  us  Gazzaniga  in  her 
great  role  of  Sappho,  which  she  has  made  pecu- 
liarly her  own.  The  interest  of  the  occasion, 
too,  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  really 
her  farewell  to  America.  She  sailed  for  Europe, 
in  the  Europa,  the  next  morning.  Her  reception 
was  justly  enthusiastic,  although  the  audience  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  on  the  previous  evening,  or 
as  both  the  character  of  the  prima  donna  and  of 
Pacini's  beautiful  opera  deserved.  The  music  is 
certainly  of  the  most  pleasing,  genial,  and  in 
parts  delicious,  of  any  written  by  Italians  since 
Rossini.  If  not  strikingly  original,  it  is  at  least 
natural  and  fluent,  expressive,  and  free  from  mod- 
ern extravagances.  It  is  good  to  listen  to  occa- 
sionally, but  not  too  often.  This  time  the  render- 
ing, as  a  whole,  was  not  so  fortunate  as  it  was 
last  winter.  The  ensembles  particularly  were 
rough  and  overpoweringly  noisy. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  looked  the  part  of  Sappho, 
the  inspired  improvisatrice,  and  the  loving  wo- 
man, now  denouncing  a  false  lover,  and  now  sub- 
limely sacrificing  herself  in  friendship  for  her  ri- 
val, to  a  charm.  The  open,  intellectual  fervor 
of  her  countenance,  the  classic  dignity  and  beauty 
of  her  poses  and  the  movements  of  her  arms,  the 
birdlike  thrill  and  heart-earnestness  of  her  pene- 
trating and  sweet  voice,  so  fine  and  lyric  in  its 
quality,  her  subordination  of  all  mere  execution 
to  the  expression  of  the  character  and  of  the 
moment  —  every  thing  indeed,  except  the  one 
misfortune  of  a  clumsy  gait,  made  her  a  true  im- 
personation of  the  part.  It  is  the  most  complete 
thing  that  she  does ;  symmetrically  developed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  true,  she  is 
not  a  finished  vocalist  as  compared  to  Lagrange 
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and  others ;  but  she  has  a  beautiful  voice,  much 
facility  of  execution,  and  something  like  genius. 
She  has  her  inspired  moments,  when  her  singing 
is  all  you  can  require,  for  you  are  carried  away 
witli  the  expression  of  the  part :  the  poetry  of 
the  thing  is  what  enchants  you,  the  music  of  the 
soul.  Gazzaniga  was  in  good  voice,  and  seemed 
to  give  herself  to  her  part  with  a  right  good  will. 
She  was  applauded  and  recalled  heartily  and 
often. 

Adelaide  Phillipps  seconded  her  admirably 
in  Climene.  The  innocent  and  tender  melody 
of  the  part,  as  well  as  the  rapturous  and  florid 
passages,  were  beautifully  executed.  The  duet 
with  Sappho  in  the  second  act  was  exquisitely 
done  on  both  parts,  and  had  to  be  repeated.  Sig- 
nor  Tamaro,  the  tenor,  made  but  a  feeble  Pha- 
on,  though  his  singing  is  not  without  merits ;  and 
Sig.  Barili's  vocal  presentation  of  Alcandro, 
the  high  priest,  seemed  like  a  shadow  painfully 
striving  to  become  substance. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
CoRTESi,  Mile.  Parodi  took  her  place  as  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  having  been  sent  for  from  New  York. 
SusiNi,  of  the  noble  voice  and  bearing,  was  the 
Duke,  and  Adelaide  Phillipps  was  Orsini. 
Signer  Tamaro,  Gennaro. 

Further  announcements  (as  we  write)  are 
Norma,  for  Thursday,  with  Parodi ;  the  "Barber 
of  Seville,"  Friday,  with  Miss  Phillipps  as  Rosi- 
na  ;  and  a  Matinee  on  Saturday. 


The  Leipzig  Conservatoire. 

Doubtful  rumors  and  opinions  are  afloat  about  the 
present  character  of  this  institution,  which  has  hith- 
erto enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  excel- 
lent among  the  musical  schools  in  Germany.  Con- 
sequently there  is  much  questioning  and  running  to 
and  fro  among  those  young  Americans,  who  have 
been  thinking  of  becoming  pupils  there,  and  we  have 
been  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to  answer  those  who 
have  sought  onr  advice  as  to  the  best  place  in  Ger- 
many for  musical  instruction.  Disparaging  reports 
from  certain  dissatisfied  pupils  at  Leipzig  have  found 
their  way  into  newspaper  correspondence  here  ;  and 
whether  the  fault  lay  in  the  pupil  or  the  institution, 
who  knows  ?  Our  "  Diarist,"  too,  has  evidently  had 
his  mind  wrought  upon  unfavorably  with  regard  to 
Leipzig.  We  only  hope  that  his  informants  have 
been  too  active,  and  that  he  and  we  shall  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  matter  brought  out  convincingly. 
We  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  we  espouse  no 
side  in  the  controversy,  and  that  what  we  have  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal  we  have  given  simply  as  re- 
ports, without  endorsing  them.  Our  columns  will  be 
most  gladly  open  to  any  honest  refutation  of  the 
charges.  For  our  part,  we  have  not  yet  seen  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  is  not  still 
as  desirable  a  school  for  the  study  of  music  as  can 
anywhere  be  foimd.  Meanwhile  here  is  a  letter  just 
received  from  an  American  pupil  in  that  institution ; 
we  do  not  know  the  writer  personally,  and  it  must 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Leipzig,  Mat  10,  1860. 
Mr.  Dwight, 

Dear  Sir, — You  can  hardly  imagine  the  astonish- 
ment produced  in  the  small  circle  of  American  mu- 
sic students  here  resident,  by  the  article  on  Leipzig 
which  (extracted  from  the  Taunton  Democrat)  ap- 
peared in  your  worthy  Journal  of  March  31st.  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  some  most  unfounded  state- 
ments which  it  contains,  and  which  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, should  be  very  sorry  to  see  pass  unrefuted. 
Those  concerning  the  Conservatorium  it  is  quite  un- 


necessary that  I  should  notice  any  further  than  by 
remarking  that,  instead  of  being  kept  for  so  long  a 
time  as  "  Mr.  T."  complains  of  on  elementary  exer- 
cises, each  pupil  advances  in  proportion  as  ho  has 
talent  or  industry;  it  being  thus  plainly  only  the 
fault  of  the  gentleman  designated  as  "  one  of  the  fin- 
est Pianists  and  Organists  in  New  England,"  if  he 
was  kept  on  "  five-finger  exercises  "  for  a  space  of 
nine  months.  The  little  anecdote  respecting  the  pu- 
pil who  neglected  his  lessons  to  such  an  extent  that 
upon  going  to  his  teacher  for  his  diploma  ho  mistook 
another  gentleman  for  him,  is  certainly  very  funny, 
with  the  exception,  however,  that  instead  of  being  an 
American  at  the  Conservatorium,  fwhere  diplomas 
.ire  given  only  by  the  Board  of  Directors, )  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  German  student  at  the  University. 

rinsilly,  regarding  those  American  Music-students 
alluded  to  as  "  idle  and  dissolute  fellows,"  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  they  exist  only  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  in- 
formation contained  in  that  not  over-truthful  article. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

0.  W.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

The  principal  musicians  of  our  Boston  orchestras 
have  organized  a  society,  to  be  called  the  "  Boston 
Philharmonic  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  business  of  symphony  concerts  henceforth  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.  Thomas  Rtan  is  their 
President,  .and  F.  Suck,  Vice  President.  They  will 
probably  make   Mr.  Zerrahn  their  first   conductor. 

The   Drattons  hold   their  Parlor  Operas  just 

now  in  Worcester Little  Patti,  with  the  Stra- 

KOSCH  family,  have  been  concertizing  of  late  in 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  other  cities  on  the  lakes. 

Richard  Wagner  has  been  repeating  his  Paris 
programmes  in  Brussels,  and  was  expected  to  do  the 
same,  with  one  of  them,  in  Basle,  on  the  1.5th  of 

April Mme.  Szarvadt  (Wilhelmina  Clauss)  has 

given  three  concerts  in  Paris  the  past  season,  in 
which  she  played,  of  Beethoven  :  Sonata,  (op.  2, 
no.  3),  Trio,  (op.  70,  no.  2),  Sonata,  op.  Ill;  of 
Mozart  :  Sonata  in  A  (piano  and  violin)  ;  Haydn: 
Trio  in  G  major;  Bach  :  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Or- 
p.an,  with  pedal;  Rameau  :  Les  niais;  Mendelssohn  : 
Sonata,  op.  55,  (piano  and  'cello),  Rondo  capriccioso 
and  Presto  scherzando ;  Chopin  :  two  Nocturnes,  Im- 
promptu, Fiintasie  Impromptu,  and  Etude  (C  sharp 
minor;  Schumann:  Quintet,  Quartet,  op.  47,  and 
Symphonic  Etudes  ;  Stephen  Heller  :  No.  14  from 
Fruchi-imd  Dorncnsiucken,  and  Auf  FJu^eln  dcs  Ge- 
sanges.  Also  in  another  artist's  concert  she  played 
the  great  B  flat  Trio  of  Beethoven,  and  the  F  minor 
Sonata  of  Bach  (piano  and  violin) . . .  .Clara  Schu- 
MANX  has  taken  leave  of  Vienna,  having  played  in 
her  last  concert  things  by  Mozart,  Bach,  Chopin  and 
R.  Schum.ann. . .  .The  music  of  Sebastian  Bach 
ssems  not  to  lose  its  freshness  for  the  Germans,  but 
to  be  continually  opening  new  charms.  His  great 
Oratorio,  the  Passion-music,  was  performed  both  in 
Cologne  and  in  Leipzig  during  Passion  week.... 
Beethoven's  great  Missa  Solennis  (in  D)  was  per- 
formed In  Leipzig,  in  the  Thomas  Church,  by  Rie- 
del's  singing  society,  on  the  first  of  April. 

Annual  Meeting  op  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  last  evening,  at  the  rooms  of  Chickering  &  Sons, 
on  Washington  street,  the  President,  Col.  Thos.  E. 
Chickering,  in  the  chair.  The  annu.al  report  of  the 
Secretary  was  submitted.  The  number  of  persons 
admitted  into  the  Society  the  past  year  was  25  ;  num 
ber  of  persons  discharged,  29.  Three  oratorios  have 
been  performed  in  public  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  Society  did  not  pay  its  expenses  at  either  perfor- 
mance. It  costs  not  less  than  $500  to  bring  out  an 
oratorio  in  a  successful  manner,  without  engaging 
outside  talent.  The  report  was  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  presented,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $4189,10  ;  expenditures  $4476,60 — mak- 
ing a  deficit  of  $287,50. 

'There  is  also  a  note  against  the  Society,  which 
falls  due  in  August,  for  $1200,  which  makes  the  total 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society  $1485,50. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  not  so  good 


as  it  was  at  the  last  annual  meeting.     The  report  of 
the  Librarian  was  also  submitted. 

The  following  ofiiccrs  were  then  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  I'resident,  Thos.  E.  Chickering  ;  Vice 
President,  Oren  ,T.  Faxon  ;  Secretary,  Loring  B. 
Barnes;  Treasurer,  Matthew  S.Parker;  Librarian, 
George  H.  Chickering  ;  Trustees,  George  Fisher, 
John  A.  Nowcll,  George  W.  llunnowell,  Thomas 
D.  Morris,  Tbeophilus  Stover,  Ephraim  Wildes, 
George  W.  Palmer,  James  Wice.— Transcript. 
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Germany. 

Munich. — Haydn's  "  Creation  "  was  performed 
on  Palm  Sunday.  The  last  subscription  concert  of 
the  season  gave  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  an 
aria  from  Gluck's  Iphigenia,  an  Octet  for  wind  in- 
struments by  Mozart,  three  part-songs  by  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Beethoven's  overture  to  "  King  Stephen." 

Bremen,  April  3. — Our  cyclus  of  "  private  con- 
certs "  was  brought  to  a  close  last  Tuesday,  on 
which  occasion  we  had  an  eminently  classical  pro- 
gramme, Haydn  and  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Cheru- 
bini,  Spohr  and  Weber,  being  represented  in  it.  The 
old  master,  Bach,  also,  was  included  in  the  band  of 
illustrious  deceased  composers,  and  only  one  piece  re- 
minded us  that  we  belonged  to  a  later  age.  We  al- 
lude to  the  violin  concerto,  performed  by  our  visitor, 
Herr  Joachim.  This  valuable  and  comprehensive 
composition  has  not  long  been  completed.  It  was 
performed  for  the  first  time,  not  a  fortnight  since,  be- 
fore a  large  audience  in  Hanover.  But  it  is  not 
merely  written  in  the  Past,  and  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  it  will  also  produce  its  effect  on  the 
public  of  the  Present ;  it  is  fir  from  being  Music  of 
the  Future,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  have  to  wait  till 
the  Greek  Kalends  before  its  success  is  decided. 
There  are,  perhaps,  not  miiny  modern  musical  com- 
positions which,  while  so  conscientiously  carried  out, 
.and  so  carefully  avoiding  clap-trap,  produce  so  im- 
mediate and  constantly  increasing  an  cft'ect.  But 
there  is  also  a  future  in  store  for  it.  We  feel  that 
this  composition  contains  many  treasures,  which  will 
be  completely  appreciated  by  the  hearer  only  when 
he  has  heard  it  repeated  several  times,  and  since,  on 
account  of  the  great  technical  qualification  it  de- 
mands, qualifications  which  few  of  our  present  vio- 
linists, besides  its  author,  possess,  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated very  often,  it  will  not  soon  cease  to  be  new. 
This  concerto,  which  bears  the  title  "  Nach  Ungaris- 
che  Weise,"  consists  of  three  movements — an  allegro, 
a  romance,  and  a  finale,  "  alia  zingarcse  "  ("in  the 
Zingaro  fashion").  The  last  transports  us,  by  its 
very  title,  to  Hungary,  but,  even  on  the  second  move- 
ment, the  Hungarian  rhythms  are  perceptible,  while 
in  the  first  allegro,  as  well,  the  motives  present  the 
same  character.  As  is  well  known,  Joachim  was 
bom  in  Hungary,  and  thus  it  was  an  easy  task  for 
him,  guided  by  the  reminiscences  of  his  j'outh,  to 
give  the  music  a  natural  color,  without  borrowing 
any  particular  melodies.  The  work  is  far  from  being 
calculated  for  the  exclusive  display  of  virtuosity,  as 
the  composer  has  done  full  justice  to  the  claims  of 
the  orchestra.  In  the  first  movement,  indeed,  the 
orchestra,  to  a  certain  extent,  predominates,  expres- 
sing, in  a  pleasing  introduction,  nearly  the  whole 
melodious  substance  of  the  movement,  before  the 
violin  chimes  in  and  developes  what  has  been  thus 
performed ;  even  in  the  interesting  and  elaborate 
cadence  the  solo  instrument  feels  lonely,  and  calls  to 
its  .aid  some  gentle  sister  instruments  from  the  band. 
In  the  romance,  however,  this  subordination  ceases, 
and  the  orchestra  and  violin,  as  equal  powers,  enter 
on  a  course  of  beautiful  melodic  rivalry,  at  last  com- 
bining in  graceful  harmonic  unity;  while,  finally,  in 
the  third  movement — the  impulsive,  sparkling,  foam- 
ing presto,  as  restless  as  the  inconstant  Zingaros 
themselves — the  violin,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assumes 
completely  the  upper  hand;  it  decidedly  takes  tlie 
lead,  although,  even  here,  a  tew  strains  from  the  or- 
chestra, now  and  then,  mingle  most  charmingly  in 
the  musical  maze.  Both  the  composition  and  its 
rendering  were  received  most  warmly  by  the  audi- 
ence, and,  after  the  second  piece  played  bj'  our  guest 
— the  songful  adagio  from  Spohr's  seventh  concerto, 
given  with  the  most  feeling  tenderness — the  applause 
was  so  unusually  great,  that,  in  return,  he  could  not 
avoid  making  such  a  return  .as  only  he  is  c.ap.able  of 
making.  Ho  played  one  of  Bach's  chaconnes — the 
same  which  he  introduced  on  a  previous  occasion. 
Whenever  Herr  Joachim  performs  one  of  these  com- 
positions, we  think  that  greater  perfection  of  execu- 
tion is  impossible,  but  every  repetition  seems  to  prove 
that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous.     Even  in  the  cha- 
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conne,  the  delicate  threads  of  this  marvellous  weft  of 
tone  appeared  finer  and  clearer  than  ever. 

The  selections  from  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  again 
confided  to  Madame  Engel,  who  sang  with  good 
taste  and  her  usual  neatness,  an  air  from  the  latter 
composer's  Creation,  and  an  air  from  the  Idomeneo  of 
the  former  (an  air  which  is  easily  recognizable  from 
its  similarity  to  the  Tamino  air  in  Die  Zaubei-fliite) . 
The  concert  opened  with  Beethoven's  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  in  which  our  orchestra  is  well  up,  and 
which  it  played  once  this  winter  at  one  of  the  "Sym- 
phonie.concerte."  The  symphony  was  admirably 
rendered.  Of  the  two  overtures,  that  of  Cherubini 
to  Medea  was  but  coldly  received,  while  that  of  We- 
ber to  Der  Freischutz,  enthusiastically  executed,  pro- 
duced its  accustomed  exciting  impression. 


London. 

Sacked  Hakmonic  Society.— The  performance 
of  Israel  in  Egijpt  on  Friday  week  does  not  call  for 
any  lengthened  comment,  inasmuch  as  its  right  to 
res't  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Messiah  has  long  been 
accorded  by  the  public,  who  evidence  their  apprecia- 
tion of  its  excellence  by  the  enormous  attendance  in- 
variably present  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  per- 
formed. Exeter  Hall,  therefore,  presented  its  usual 
appearance  on  the  night  in  question ;  every  part 
being  densely  crowded  long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  oratorio.  To  speak  first  of  the  choi'uses, 
which  occupy  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  work,  it 
is  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  were  given  generally 
with  that  precision,  combined  with  due  attention  to 
light  and  shade,  which  their  recent  training  under 
Mr.  Costa  has  led  us  to  expect,  and  produced  the 
customary  effect  upon  the  audience,  who  loudly  en- 
cored the  "  Hailstone  chorus,"  and  were  frequent  in 
their  applause.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  declaimed  the  ter- 
ribly trying  air,  "  The  enemy  said,"  with  such  tre- 
mendous energy  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
calls  (or  its  repetition.  Mile.  Parepa  did  her  best 
with  the  only  air  afl'ording  her  an  opportunity  foi 
display,  "  Thou  didst  blow,"  but,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  recollection  of  Madam  Clara  Novello 
(whom  we  are  so  soon  to  lose),  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  the  critical  ear.  Mile.  Parepa  has  fine  natural 
gifts,  but  has  not  yet  learned  all  tliat  is  necessary  to 
make  a  Handelian  singer.  Of  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby  we  have  only  praise  to  utter,  delivering  the  air, 
"  Thine  hand  brought  forth,"  in  her  most  ingenious 
and  finished  manner.  Miss  Fanny  Kowland  sang 
with  excellent  skill  and  judgment,  although  her  voice 
was  somewhat  overweighted  by  the  more  powerful 
organ  of  the  composer.  The  duet,  "  The  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war,"  met  with  the  customary  encore,  and 
was  sung  by  Signer  Belletti  and  Mr.  Santley  without 
straining  after  that  violent  effect  which  generally 
makes  this  piece  a  shouting  match  rather  than  a  vocal 
performance.  Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  neither  gentleman  can  hn  considered  a  "  basso 
profundo,"  being,  strictly  speaking,  baritones.  At 
the  next  performance  Haydn's  Creation  is  to  be  per- 
formed.— Musical   World,  May  5. 

Philhakmonic  Concerts. — The  Hanover-square 
Eooms  were  crowded  on  Monday  night,  at  the  sec- 
ond concert,  and  yet  the  programme  contained  scarce- 
ly a  new  feature,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

Sinfonia,  No.  7 Haydn 

Recit.  Aria  (Figaro),  Mr.  Santley Mozart 

Concerto.  No.  I,  pianoforte,  Herr  Ernst  Lnbeck. .  .Mendelssolin 

Scena  ( Oberon ),  jl  lie.  Parepa Weber 

Overture  (Kuryauthe) Weber 

Pakt.  II. 

Sinfonia  Pastorale Beetboven 

Aria  (Siege  de  Coriutbe),  Mdlle.  Parepa Rossini 

Berceuse,  Taran telle,  pianoforte,  Herr  Lubeck. .  .Ernst  Lubeck 

,    Duetto  ( Agnese),  Mdlle.  Parepa  and  Mr.  Sentley Paer 

Overture,  (Pre  aux  Clercs) Herold 

Conductor — Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  owe  their  fame,  and  must  be  indebted  for 
continued  longevity,  to  the  influence  of  a  certain  se- 
ries of  acknowledged  great  works,  the  success  of  last 
night's  entertainment  would  su0ice.  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  Cherubini,  Weber,  Spohr,  and  Men- 
delssohn— with  proportionate  examples  from  the  vo- 
cal music  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  occasional!}^, 
where  incontestable  merit  warrants  the  innovation, 
an  instrumental  or  vocal  piece  by  one  of  our  best 
English  writers — would  suffice  to  sustain  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  for  another  half  century.  The  Musi- 
cal Society  of  London  and  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concerts  may  find  it  in  their  interest  to  produce  nov- 
elties, while  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts — the 
most  remarkable  institution  of  the  kind  ever  estab- 
lished in  this  country — can  afford  to  be  universal, 
and  to  ransack  the  libraries  of  chamber  music,  both 
ancient  and  modern  ;  but  the  Philharmonic  Society 
has  an  exclusive  mission  ;  that  of  periodically  afford- 


ing its  subscribers  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  well 
executed,  the  most  unblemished  masterpieces  of  the 
art.  And,  after  all,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  listen  to 
the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  (not  to  go 
further  into  particulars)  once  a^ear,  or  once  in  four- 
aud-twenty  months. — Mus.  World,  May  12. 

Musical  Society  of  London. — At  the  fourth 
concert  of  the  second  season,  which  took  place  on 
Wednesday  night  in  St.  James's  Hall,  this  new  and 
flourishing  society — which  contains  among  its  mem- 
bers nearly  all  the  chief  professors  and  amateurs  of 
music,  foreign  and  native,  residing  in  the  metropolis 
— furnished  a  programme  in  strict  consonance  with 
that  element  of  its  constitution  which  principally  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  associations  of  the  kind.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  the  following,  that  a  new  work  of 
importance,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  living  com- 
poser, was  one  of  the  prominent  features  in  the  selec- 
tion :  

Symphony  in  G  minor Mozart 

Cantata,  "  Christmas,"  [First  time  of  performance) 

G.  A.  Jlacfarren 

Concerto  in  0,  Pianoforte,  Mr.  Charles  Halle Beethoven 

Aria,  "  Cangio  d'aspetto  "  ( Admeto),  Madame  Sainton-Dolby. 

Handel 
Grand  Air,  •'  Je  suis  sauv^e  enfin,"  (Le  Do'mino  Noir),  Mad- 
ame Lemmens  Sherrington Auber 

Overture,  (GuillaumeTell) Rossini 

Conductor— Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  Ibid. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  entire  pro- 
gramme of  last  Monday  was  devoted  to  Mendelssohn 
and  as  the  musical  public  but  a  few  days  previous 
had  been  presented  with  a  performance  of  the  immor- 
tal master's  Elijah,  on  by  far  the  most  important 
scale  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  so  the  selection  of 
this  evening  formed,  as  it  were,  an  appropriate  pen- 
dant, by  affording  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
some  of  the  choicest  selections  from  the  chamber  mu- 
sic of  the  ever-to-be-Iamented  musician.  The  instru- 
mental portion  comprised,  among  other  things,  two 
quartets,  E  flat  major  (Op.  44)  and  F  minor  No.  6 
(posthumous) — the  latter  for  the  first  time  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  ;  together  with  the  Trio  in  D 
minor,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  also  for 
the  first  time.  Sainton,  Goffrie,  Doyle,  Piatti,  and 
Charles  Halle  (pianoforte),  as  executants,  were  a 
guarantee  for  a  performance  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  the  hearty  applause  of  the  audience  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  thorough  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  In 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Charles  Halle  gave  two  solos  in 
his  most  m.astcrly  and  finished  manner  ;  the  fantasia 
in  F  sharp  minor,  dedicated  to  Moscheles,  and  a  se- 
lection from  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  played  so  exquis- 
itely that  the  second  and  last  were  unanimously  rede- 
raanded.  Mr.  Sims  Keeves  was  also  encored  in 
"  The  Garland,"  and  "  The  Hunter's  Song,"  both, 
we  need  hardly  say,  sung  to  perfection.  A  like  com- 
pliment was  also  paid  to  Miss  J.  Wells  and  Mr. 
Gumming  in  the  duet  "  Zuleika  and  Hassan."  The 
London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Land,  contributed  "  The  Lark's  Song  " 
and  "  The  Nightingale,"  and,  the  former  being  en- 
cored, most  unaccountably  substituted  a  glee  by  the 
late  Mr.  Horsley.  Mr.  Benedict,  as  usual,  showed 
himself  a  first-rate  aecompanyist. — Ibid. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — During  the  first  week 
in  May,  Grisi  and  Mario,  with  Madame  Csillag  (as 
Azucena),  sang  in  II  Trovatore.  Meyerbeer's  Di- 
norah  followed  on  Saturday.  Of  the  next  perfor- 
mance, the  Musical  World  says  : 

On  Tuesday  the  first  representation  of  II  Barbicre 
for  two  years  attracted  the  most  brilliant  audience  of 
the  season.  The  fact  of  Mario  having  resumed  his 
old  part  of  Count  Almaviva — his  most  finished  and 
admirable  impersonation  in  the  opinion  of  msin}' — 
gave  additional  interest  to  the  performance  :  while 
the  first  appearance  of  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  in 
Rosina,  was  anticipated  with  general  curiosity.  On 
no  former  occasion  have  we  heard  the  great  Italian 
tenor  sing  the  music  so  exquisitely.  So  thoroughly 
does  it  suit  him,  that  it  is  unaccountable  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  Mario  should  have  resigned  the 
part  of  Almaviva  to  another. 

Another  powerful  attraction  was  Ronconi's  Figaro, 
a  masterpiece  of  a  different  kind,  but  no  less  incom- 
parable than  Mario's  Almaviva.  The  singing  and 
acting  of  the  two  in  the  famous  duet,  "  All  idea  di 
quel  metallo,"  could  not  have  been  surpassed  ;  and 
without  entering  into  further  details  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  prince  of  Figaros,  we  may  state  that 
Ronconi  was  in  the  true  vein,  .and  sustained  the  char- 
acter of  the  mercurial  barber  with  wonderful  anima- 
tion and  esprit  from  "  Largo  al  factotum  "  to  the  end. 
Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho  was  a  charming  Rosina,  act- 
ing with  infinite  nairei^,  and  singing  with  wonderful 
brilliancy ;  but  her  voice  being  a  high  eoprano,  she 
was  scarcely  so  much  at  home  with  the  music  as  with 
that  of  Dinorah. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eonveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Spirit  of  Light.     Song,  M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

A  song  with  some  pretensions  in  regard  of  expres- 
sion. Balfe  evidently  has  taken  more  care  with  this 
song  than  he  usually  does  with  the  numerous  light 
ballads  he  composes. 

Fairy  dreams.    Duet.  S.  Glover.  35 

Tory  pretty.    Will  soon  be  known  extensively. 

Two  mutual  hearts.     Song  and  Quartet. 

Leonard  Marshall.  25 

Parlor  music  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Those, 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  pleasing  style  of 
the  composer,  will  not  fail  to  obtain  a  copy. 

Song  of  the  silent  Land.  H.  Strachauer.  75 

A  fine  poem,  translated  from  the  German  of  Sails 
by  Longfellow,  and  set  to  music  for  soli  and  chorus. 
Well  adapted  for  singing  societies.  Not  difficult,  yet 
effective. 

Come  on  the  sea.  From  "Moore's  Irish  Melodies."  25 
Norah  Creina,  or  Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye.  "  25 
'Tis  believed  that  this  harp.  "      25 

We  may  roam  thro'  the  world.  "      25 

Favorites  from  this  justly  admired  collection. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Hail  Columbia.    For  3  Performers  on  one  Piano. 

T.  Bissell.  25 


25 
25 


Washington  March.  " 

Duke  of  Reichstadt  Waltz.     " 

Teachers  in  seminaries  will  save  themselves  much 
time  and  labor  by  employing  some  of  the  above 
pieces  with  their  young  scholars.  They  are  invalua- 
ble for  teaching  time. 

Eclipse  Polka.    For  five  or  six  instruments. 

Burditt.  60 

Roy's  wife.  "  "       60 

There  is  nothing  better  for  small  amateur  bands 
than  these  arrangements. 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,  for  the  Organ.     Southard.  25 
A  highly  effective  arrangement,  not  difficult. 

Books. 

The  Nightingale.  A  choice  collection  of 
Songs,  Chants  and  Hymns,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Juvenile  Classes,  Public  Schools  and 
Seminaries  ;  comprising,  also,  a  Complete  and 
Concise  System  of  Elementary  Instruction 
by  W.  0.  &  H.  S.  Perkins.  20 

This  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  volume  to  those 
for  whose  special  profit  and  amusement  it  is  intended. 
The  songs  are  all  excellent  and  highly  attractive  ;  the 
elementary  portions  of  them  from  their  easy  and  pro- 
gressive nature  will  render  the  acquisition  of  a  primary 
knowledge  of  vocal  music  free  from  those  difficulties 
■which  often  attend  the  efforts  of  the  young.  For 
these  reasons  the  Nightingale  will  be  found  a  volume 
of  superior  worth  for  children  at  school  or  at  home. 
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Seed  Time. 

Now,  by  the  rose's  crimson  heart, 

And  the  robin's  brooding  wing. 
There  nerer  dawned  on  the  waiting  earth 

So  full  and  fair  a  spring  ! 
For  the  splendor  of  uncounted  Mays, 

Through  many  a  century  fled, 
Beams  in  the  eyes  of  the  latest-bom — 

Heir  of  the  lovely  dead. 

0,  the  odor  of  the  opening  leaves 

Comes  like  a  breath  divine. 
And  the  mountain  air  is  a  richer  draught 

Than  Hebe's  rosiest  wine  ! 
The  dells  are  blue  with  violets. 

And,  over  the  garden  wall. 
At  the  lightest  waft  of  the  south  wind 

The  apple  blossoms  fall. 

Thank  God !  we  breathe  the  balmy  air, 

We  hear  the  soft  winds  blow. 
And  our  hearts  are  glad  at  the  violet's  blue 

And  the  apple  blossom's  snow  ; — 
So,  lightly  down,  through  shower  and  shine. 

To  the  Summer-Land  we  go. 

Yet  more  !  God's  dearer  fields  of  Truth 

The  centuries  have  ploughed. 
As,  over  them,  through  calm  and  storm 

His  laborers,  toiling,  bowed  ; — 
What  shall  we  plant  in  the  furrows  wide 

Beneath  His  sun  and  eload  ? 

They  cry  to  us,  the  glorious  Dead, 

"  Why  do  ye  linger  so  ? 
The  soil  was  never  so  warm  above, 

So  mellow  and  moist  below ; — 
We  wrought  to  clear  the  cumbered  ground. 

And  yearn  tdl  the  grain  shall  grow — 
Till  the  weeds  are  crushed  in  the  garden  bowers, 

And  the  rose  and  the  lily  blow." 

O  helping  God  !  we  long  for  Thee  ! 

Our  hearts  are  all  a-glow  ! 
And  the  deeds  of  a  loving  life  shall  bo 

The  precious  seed  we  sow, — 
For  Hate  may  kill,  but  only  Love 

Can  make  the  roses  blow  ! — 
Then  gladly  on,  through  shade  or  shine, 

To  the  Harvest  Land  we'll  go  1  Dean. 

-Indepetident. 


Wagner's  Music  and  the  Art  of  Singing. 

BY   A   SINGER. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Deutsche  Mtuik-ZeUung, 
of  Vienna.) 
Caspar.    Thou  knows't  my  respite  is  nearly  up. 
Samid.    To-morrowl  Freysclmtz. 

The  scene  from  the  Wolfs  Glen  in  Weber's 
Freyschulz,  beginning  with  the  words  above,  was 
constantly  floating  before  me  lately,  when  I 
heard  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Lohengrin. 

The  painful  situation,  into  which  Caspar  has 
fallen  in  regard  to  Samiel  and  to  difficult  intona- 
tion, seemed  reproduced  continually  with  rare  in- 
terruptions, and  I  could  not  help  fancying  that 
this  extremely  characteristic  little  scene  had  fur- 
nished the  model  for  Wagner's  intention.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which 
had   struck  its   roots   so  deep  in   Wagner,  until 


there  stood  out  an  exotic  tree  at  last,  of  which 
the  Future  is  to  pluck  the  fruit,  although  to 
many  it  seems  like  the  Upas  tree,  the  breath 
whereof  is  deadly. 

I  purposely  held  no  text  (libretto)  in  my  hand, 
either  before  or  during  the  opera ;  I  was  even 
sorry  that  I  knew  the  subject  beforehand.  My 
object  was  to  receive  an  immediate  impression  ;  I 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  from  a  composer  who 
makes  so  much  account  of  the  genius  of  the 
word. 

But  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  text. — Un- 
questionably Wagner's  reformatory  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  purification  of  the  Opera  from 
many  disturbing  incongruities  are  great ;  the  ge- 
nius of  the  German  language  especially  has  much 
to  thank  him  for.  But  in  his  battling  for  the 
word,  he  has  become  its  slave,  and  with  him  too 
the  bearer  of  the  word — the  singer. 

If  Wagner's  intention  is  to  sacrifice  melody 
and  rhythm  in  favor  of  the  word,  and  if  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  singers  I  am  unable  to 
understand  the  text  precisely,  than  I  have  lost 
that  very  commentary  to  his  music,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  has  sacrificed  specific  melody. 

If  I  find  myself  condemned  in  the  opera  to 
understand  nothing  of  the  text,  shall  I  not  gain 
by  going  to  another  opera  where  I  may  at  least 
hear  melody  and  singers  ?  Or  else  I  must  learn 
the  text  by  heart  and  hear  the  opera  repeatedly, 
to  catch  the  intentions  of  the  composer. 

In  the  midst  of  the  opera  the  odd  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  :  "  Were  it  not  better  if  Wagner 
wrote  an  opera  merely  for  ballet,  that  is  to,  say, 
for  mimics  ?  Then  there  would  be  no  sort  of 
disturbance ;  the  words  sung,  which  one  never 
rightly  seizes  on  account  of  the  eternal  ohligato 
reflection  of  the  instruments,  would  be  replaced 
by  a  printed  programme,  and  programme  music 
is  just  now  flourishing  in  full  bloom. 

For  Wagner  the  singer  is  merely  an  instrument, 
a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  tones,  whom  you  may  act- 
ually— with  the  text  before  you — understand.  But 
why  trouble  oneself  with  this  last  tradition  of  the 
opera,  the  singers — so  easily  replaced  by  mimics 
and  a  printed  programme  ?  Put  it  boldly  out  of 
the  way,  this  last  one ;  make  an  opera  without 
singers,  and  lo!  the  Art-work  of  the  Future 
stands  before  you  1 

The  singer,  as  the  interpreter  of  Wagner's 
music,  who  merely  has  to  bring  the  commentary 
thereto— the  text  (with  suitable  mimic  action  of 
course),  surely  does  not  deserve  so  much  regard, 
as  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  words,  when  he  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  come  to  melody.  Or  is  that 
melody,  perhaps,  which  falls  like  crumbs  from  the 
rich  table  of  the  instrumentalists  ? 

If  Wagner  has  a  melody,  it  is  commonly  a 
mere  harmonic  accident,  a  melody  not  self-sub- 
sistent,  begotten  by  the  over-richness  of  his  har- 
mony ;  and  if  one  of  them  happen  to  stray  into 
a  singer's  mouth,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  decla- 
matory chance  melody  thanklessly  dragged  after 
the  word. 

Wagner  strives,  as  it  is  well  known,  to  blend 


the  two  historically  recognized  and  well  settled 
facts :  Recitative  and  Cantabile,  into  one,  and 
produce  a  unique  style ;  and  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  An  abortion — neither  fish  nor  flesh — a 
Recitative  that  tries  to  be  Cantabile,  a  Cantabile 
that  tries  to  be  Recitative — an  Arioso — everv- 
thing  you  please,  but  which  is  nothing  but  spec- 
ific Wagner  Music  of  the  Future. — From  Wag- 
ner's excessive  puritanism  also  springs  his  anxious 
surveillance  of  the  singer  element,  a  despotism 
quite  as  little  justified  as  the  despotism  of  the 
singers  was  in  the  preceding  century,  as  opposed 
to  the  better  conviction  of  the  composer.  The 
technical  qualification  of  the  singer  has  ceased  to 
be  of  any  account ;  the  capital  of  his  voice  lies 
unproductive.  The  singer  must  be  actor,  panto- 
mimist,  declaimer,  must  have  strong  voice  and 
lungs,  health  and  long  life,  if  possible.  All  this 
the  singer  may  and  must  have ;  if  he  have  this, 
he  may  make  his  tedious  mordenle  this  way  and 
that  way  ;  but  the  melting  charm  of  a  Sontag's 
or  Lind's  voice  must  pass  for  little  ; — that  would 
disturb  the  ensemble,  would  divert  the  public  from 
the  composition  in  favor  of  a  cultivated,  noble 
voice ;  the  composer  might  for  a  moment  be  ig- 
nored ;  the  Art-work  might  be  sullied,  the  prin- 
ciple profaned. 

If  it  is  made  out,  that  the  old,  genuine  art  of 
singing  is  lost,  and  must  be  re-discovered,  it  is 
equally  true  also,  that  salvation  for  it  is  not,  surely, 
to  proceed  from  Richard  Wagner.  Already 
there  are  many  singers,  who  can  sing  only  Wag- 
ner, which  on  one  side  seems  an  excellence,  but 
which  in  fact  proves,  that  the  idea  of  a  pure  can- 
tabile has  already  become  a  real  rarity. 

If  to  a  composer  like  Wagner  we  hear  attrib- 
uted the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  instrumen- 
tation, yet  in  many  quarters  it  is  maintained,  not 
without  justice,  that  he  is  a  second  voice-murder- 
ing Verdi. 

It  was  with  real  satisfaction  that  I  heard  the 
sparingly  introduced  song-oases  loudly  greeted 
by  the  public ;  the  callings  out  were  doubtless 
intended  in  the  second  place  for  the  singers,  when 
they  succeeded  in  solving  their  ungrateful  prob- 
lems ;  the  public  knows  how  to  respect  such 
cheerful  sacrifices. 

There  are  signs  and  wonders  just  now,  which 
may  well  confound  the  most  inveterate  Zukunfts 
man.  In  Berlin  the  back-sliding  public  listens 
to  the  seductive  sounds  of  a — Rossini,  from  the 
mouths  of  technically  cultivated  Italian  song-ar- 
tists ;  in  Berlin  the  most  incredible  things  occur  ; 
the  idolatrous  people  dance  there  about  the  gold- 
en calf  of  melody. — Who  will  wonder  if  the 
thirsting  people  yield  themselves  confidingly  to 
melody  so  long  denied  them,  gushing  from  what 
they  had  believed  a  dried  up  spring,  because  a 
man,  from  obstinate  riding  to  death  of  principles 
(if  not  from  poverty)  had  thrown  away  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  had  humbled  the 
bearers  (interpreters)  of  his  operas  (to  speak 
with  Berlioz)   to  the  condition  of  his  slaves  ! 

O  divine  Mozart,  should'st  thou  come  back  to 
earth,  thou  surely  wouldst  not,  even  as  a  man  of 
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the  future,  deny  tliine  own  nobility  of  genius; 
and  even  if  it  were  with  newly  enlarged  means 
ot  modern  instrumentation,  thou  wouldst  not  for- 
get to  write  thy  operas  for  thy  singers. 

Seady-made  Puffing. 

The  author  of  the  Biglow  Papas  wished  to  save 
the  world  the  trouble  of  criticizing  his  performance, 
and  inserted,  at  the  opening  of  the  volume,  a  series 
of  newspaper  commentaries.  He  made  them  him- 
self; and  they  were  at  least  as  impartial  and  as  ap- 
posite as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  the 
genuine  expressiou  of  newspaper  criticism.  The  ex- 
ample set  in  fun  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
never  been  seriously  followed  on  this  side,  but  very 
near  approaches  have  been  made  to  this  culminating 
stroke  of  puffing.  Here,  however,  the  publisher, 
and  not  the  author,  generally  undertakes  the  busi- 
ness. The  o|)inions  of  the  press  are  collected  and 
clustered  beneath  the  advertisement  of  the  book's 
title.  There  are  many  stages  in  the  art  with  which 
this  is  done.  The  lowest  stage  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  method  adapted  by  the  author  of 
the  Bigloio  Papers.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
purchased  books  at  railway-stalls  may  have  observed 
that  one  of  the  most  enterprising  purveyors  of  that 
kind  of  literature  lills  the  initiatory  pages  of  his  vol- 
ume with  accounts  of  other  books  he  has  published, 
and  that  the  titles  are  followed  by  disjointed  criticisms 
to  which  the  name  of  no  paper  whatever  is  attached. 
Certainly  there  is  no  fraud  in  this.  Rather  there  is  a 
sublime  contempt  for  the  public  in  inserting  criticisms 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  the  criticisms  of  any 
one.  What  a  curious  trade  it  must  be  to  have  the 
composition  of  these  irresponsible  bursts  of  admira- 
tion !  Their  author  and  the  poet  retained  by  Messrs. 
Moses  must  survey  life  from  the  oddest  point  of 
view.  For  both  do  their  work  well,  and  yet  they 
must  have  the  most  fixed  conviction  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible folly  of  the  world.  Their  fellow-creatures  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  sure  to  be  tickled  by  the  most 
palpable  devices  and  yet  are  worth  tickling  neatly. 
There  must  be  a  kind  of  cynical  and  monotonous  fun 
in  penning  these  criticisms.  A  new  novel,  for  ex- 
ample, is  written  by  A.  B.  and  is  put  into  the  puffer's 
hands.  He  invents  a  number  of  little  epigrammatic 
sentences  which  seem  to  have  come  from  half  tlie 
newspapers  in  England,  and  are  ranged  in  a  series 
under  the  advertisement  of  the  novel.  "  A.  B.  has 
eclipsed  himself"  "  Here  we  once  more  have  our 
favorite,  A.  B.,  with  his  old  quiet  pathos,  and  more 
than  his  old  aptitude  for  adventure,  passion,  and 
philosophy."  "  Pregnant,  practical,  precise,"  and 
so  on.  The  next  stage  in  this  branch  of  puffing  is  to 
add  the  name  of  a  paper  no  one  ever  heard  of  The 
Eoss  Sentinel  thinks  "A.  B. 'shook  a  better  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  fiction,  than  we  have  seen  since 
the  days  of  Pelhani  and  Tom  Jones."  The  Inverary 
Freeman  considers  that  "  A.  B.'s  novel  may  safely 
lie  in  the  lap  of  youth  and  on  the  toilette  table  of 
beauty."  We  believe  it  to  have  been  a  well  directed 
contempt  for  the  panegyrics  of  these  obscure  journals 
that  drove  the  publisher  to  whom  M-e  have  alluded 
into  the  simpler  ,ai.d  honcster  plan  of  having  no  jour- 
nals mentioned  at  all.  Then  comes  the  stage  in 
which  the  puft's  are  real  extracts  from  real  criticisms, 
but,  the  context  being  entirely  omitted,  the  praise  is 
rather  invented  than  borrowed.  For  example,  the 
critic  has  perhaps-  i-eally  said,  "  A.  B.'s  novel  is 
well  written,  considering"  that,  as  he  tells  us,  he  only 
took  a  month  to  compose  it,  but  this  foolish  haste 
and  his  inherent  vulgarity  have  spoilt  his  plot,  which 
ho  has  borrowed  from  a  well-known  French  tale,  and 
which  in  itself  is  very  interesting."  In  the  pufinng 
advertisement  this  criticism  is  somewliat  abridged, 
and  appears  thus—"  A.  B.'s  novel  is  well  written, 
and  the  plot  is  very  interesting."  Of  course,  really 
respectable  publishers  who  insert  newspaper  crit- 
icisms in  their  advertisements  deal  quite  fairly 
with  the  public,  and  only  repeat  what  has  been  ac- 
tually said,  but  the  advertisements  followed  by  hter- 
ary  criticisms  which  proceed  from  such  houses  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole. 

But  wbat  is  an  author  to  do  who  is  unknown,  or 
who  cannot  get  his  publisher  to  do  all  tliis  for  him  1 
How  is  he  to  lielp  himself?  We  can  tell  our  readers 
exactly  what,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  authors  have  adopt- 
ed as  their  best  engine  of  puffing.  They  print  on 
seperate  pieces  of  paper,  about  a  dozen  short,  telling 
extracts  from  their  work,  taking  care  to  put  the  fuU 
title  of  the  book  at  the  tail  of  each  extract.  We 
have  lately  received  a  packet  of  such  extracts,  and 
the  volume  from  which  these  extracts  came  bore  the 
magnificent  and  imposing  title  of  Grossmith's  Gov- 
ernment upon  First  Principles.  This  packet  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  the  author,  intimating 
that  tliese  extracts  might  be  conveniently  inserted  in 
a  review  of  the  book,  and  that,  if  this  were  done  he 


would  do  us  the  favor  of  advertising  in  our  columns. 
Only  to  think  of  a  man  writing  on  First  Principles 
and  going  in  for  such  a  little  job  as  this  !  Certainly 
it  is  a  disappointing  world.  In  his  volume,  nothing 
is  half  good  enough  or  great  enough  for  Mr.  Gros- 
smith.  He  finds  fault  with  the  British  Constitution 
and  the  Established  Church.  He  wants  to  establish 
a  pure  theocracy ;  he  cannot  jmt  up  with  any  gov- 
ernment unless  it  is  "  based  upon  the  pure,  innocent, 
and  good."  He  has  got  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt  in  two  years.  He  asks  a  quantity  of 
questions  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  For  instance, 
"  Why  have  not  the  State  and  Protestant  Church 
adopted  Plato  ?"  He  is  a  learned  man,  and  knows 
Hebrew,  and  Sanscrit,  and  Greek,  and  in  fact  almost 
every  language,  except  perhaps  English.  And  yet 
the  end  of  it  all  is,  that  he  offers  to  advertise,  if  the 
right  extracts  are  inserted  in  a  review.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  pages  of 
extracts  were  printed  merely  to  be  used  once.  These 
telling  paragraphs  must  have  been  offered  elsewhere, 
and  the  author  of  a  theocracy  has,  we  fear,  inaugu- 
rated the  advent  of  "  the  innocent  and  the  good  "  by 
a  sly  attempt  at  wholesale  corruption. 

Among  the  thousand  shades  of  puffing,  these  news- 
paper criticisms  from  no  newspapers,  and  these  ex- 
tracts offered  with  a  pledge  of  advertising,  are  per- 
haps the  coarsest ;  but  they  make  us  think  of  the 
nicer  and  finer  shades  from  which  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  free  ourselves.  The  most  innocent, 
and  yet  in  some  ways  the  most  dangerous,  form  of 
puffing  is  that  which  takes  the  form  of  habitusil,  lav- 
ish, undiscriminating  praise.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  mere  friendly  criticism.  Critics  are  men,  and 
cannot  avoid  having  tenderness  for  their  friends.  We 
may  all  lionestly  overrate  the  performances  of  a  per- 
son whose  works  have  much  more  beauty  and  mean- 
ing for  us  than  for  others,  because  we  can  see  in 
them  traces  of  character  that  we  know  and  like.  It 
is  not  dishonest  to  deal  gently  with  the  faults  in  our 
friend's  book  that  we  cannot  help  seeing.  We  do 
not  even  seriously  quarrel  with  such  an  infantine  au- 
dacity of  friendship  as  recently  prompted  the  author 
of  a  book  on  British  novelists  to  include  in  the  list 
his  friend  who  was  only  going  to  write  a  fiction. 
But  what  we  dislike  is  the  h.abit  of  being  evenly  and 
universally  civil  to  everybody.  The  same  fear  of 
small  evils  and  hopes  of  small  gains  which  prompts 
the  coarser  efforts  of  puffing  prompts  also  this  civil- 
ity. Perhaps  the  critic  is  sometimes  sincere.  He 
likes  namby-pamby  writing,  provided  it  accords  with 
his  school  of  theology,  or  betrays  the  power  of  catch- 
ing his  favorite  smartness  of  language.  But  very 
often  the  critic  allows  himself  to  think  so  because  he 
fears,  if  he  reflected  further,  he  might  have  to  say 
things  which  would  raise  up  enemies  to  himself  per- 
sonally, or  to  his  friends,  or  to  the  publication  in 
which  he  is  interested.  Thus  he  becomes  encircled 
in  a  conventional  sphere  of  laudatory  platitudes.  He 
is  also  haunted  by  a  fear  lest  he  should  discourage  a 
writer  who,  like  himself,  is  trying  to  write  his  best, 
who  has  done  as  well  as  he  could,  and  has  to  make 
his  way. 

All  this  runs  into  puffing.  A  critic  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  feelings  or  prospects  of  a  writer.  If  a 
book  is  a  bad  book  or  a  foolish  book,  it  is  his  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  he  can,  to  prevent  it  having  influence 
or  success.  If  soft  hitting  will  not  effect  this,  he 
must  hit  hard.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant 
thing — and,  at  the  moment,  it  is  by  no  me.ans  an  im- 
proving thing — to  sit  down  and  think  how  an  attack 
on  a  book  can  be  made  as  telling  and  severe  as  pos- 
sible. But  a  bad  book  is  a  critic's  enemy ;  and  there 
is  no  use  in  firing  with  blank  cartridge  at  a  foe  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  get  rid  of.  Fifty  years  ago,  criticism 
was  much  more  sharp  and  stinging  that  it  is  now. 
W^e  do  not  \yish  to  return  to  the  sharpness  and  pun- 
gency of  that;  time,  because  the  fierceness  and  the  at- 
tack then  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  critic  and  the 
criticized  belonged  to  different  political  parties.  AVe 
have  become  wisely  tolerant  of  difference  of  opinion  ; 
but  in  doing  so,  we  have  become  unwisely  tolerant  of 
difference  of  merit.  On  the  face  of  it,  all  this  uni- 
formity of  favorable  opinion  is  absurd.  Every  sec- 
ond book  that  is  published,  at  le.ast,  meets  with  whfit 
is  called  a  welcome  from  the  press ;  and  yet  every  one 
agrees  that  most  books  puiilisbed  are  very  bad. 

People  like  our  friend  of  the  First  Principles  do 
good  in  their  way,  and  by  a  kind  of  accident.  From 
time  to  time  they  bring  some  peculiarly  bad  sort  of 
puffing  into- contempt.  They  expose  the  machinery 
by  which  a  stupid  trick  is  worked,  and  for  the  future 
the  public  is  so  far  more  fastidious  as  to  require  ma- 
chinery of  a  finer  and  more  delicate  construction. 
Henceforth,  when  we  see  an  extract  from  a  book  no 
one  ever  heard  of  stuck  between  two  accounts  of 
gigantic  cauliflowers,  we  shall  know  that  it  is  all 
mere  "  Grossmith,"  and  shall  look  to  the  advertise- 
ment sheet  to  see  if  the  compliment  to  Plato  and  pur- 


ity has  been  paid  for.  Soon  the  public  will  begin  to 
disregard  the  flattering  encomiums  from  anonymous 
panegyrists  that  accompany  the  additions  to  Railway 
Libraries.  Already  we  have  got  so  far  that  the  illus- 
trative anecdotes  that  go  to  prove  the  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence of  some  sort  of  snuft',  spectacles,  or  pills  are 
generally  required  to  be  paid  for  and  proclaimed  as 
advertisements,  and  not  inserted,  as  formerly,  among 
pieces  of  public  intelligence.  The  whole  character 
of  the  English  press  gradually  improves.  If  we  take 
the  exceptional  instances,  and  contrast  them  with  the 
highest  standards,  we  find  much  to  condemn  and  re- 
gret. There  is  an  infinitude  of  twaddle,  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry  in  nine-tenths  of  English  newspapers  ; 
but  still  it  is  not  only  much  the  best  press  that  has 
ever  existed,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  any  other 
country  could  produce.  If  we  compare  it  during 
any  two  periods,  can  we  doubt  that  it  becomes  more 
decent,  honester,  and  better  in  formed  '(  What  it  fails 
in  is  in  power  and  freedom  of  thought.  Puffing  in 
some  shape  or  other  has  too  strong  a  hold  of  it.  It 
sings  in  a  very  mild  way  the  praises  of  all  the  sects 
and  cliques  and  interests  that  occupy  the  country. 
It  puffs  whatever  an  orthodox  majority  thinks  wor- 
thy of  being  puffed  in  politics,  society,  and  religion. 
This  puffing  acts  as  a  lamentable  hindrance  to  inde- 
pendent thought.  But,  in  the  end,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  independent  thought  will  master  it.  It 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  puffing  is  only  one 
side  of  toleration.  Praising  everybody  is  a  silly  ex- 
aggeration of  enduring  everybody.  Toleration  is 
the  great  lesson  of  the  present  day  ;  but,  as  it  is 
purely  negative,  it  will,  we  may  hope,  be  followed  by 
something  that  is  fit  to  fill  the  vacant  place  which 
toleration  has  cleared.  What  we  now  think  the  finer 
shades  of  puffing  may  then  perhaps  seem  as  absurd 
as  the  imbecile  stratagems  of  an  author  who  expects, 
by  forwarding  a  bundle  of  extracts,  to  procure  a  fav- 
orable notice  of  a  book  beginning  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Deity,  and  ending  with 
a  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  millions 
a  year  without  any  one  feeling  the  burden. 


Mr.  Macfarren's  "Christmas"  Cantata. 

The  cantata  of  Christmas  (produced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
London*),  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  high  reputa- 
tion already  enjoyed  by  its  composer,  whose  May-Dai/ 
(originally  produced  at  the  Bradford  Festival  of 
1856)  created  so  lively  an  impression  at  one  of  the 
performances  of  the'Musical  Society  of  London,  last 
year.  That  Iilai/-Dai/  was  a  work  of  remarkable 
ability,  was  universally  admitted  ;  but  that  Christmas 
has  still  greater  merit  is,  we  think,  unquestionable. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  stated,  that 
no  English  musician,  from  the  time  of  Parcell  to  the 
present  epoch,  has  written  anything  in  its  way  more 
genuine  and  masterly.  With  the  poem,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren  has  been  quite  as  fortunate  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Bradford  cantata.  The  subject  may  be  less 
essentially  dramatic,  hut  it  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
©xenford  so  ingeniously  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
bona  fide  story,  we  have  a  stirring  dramatic  scene, 
every  incident  of  which  is  more  or  less  interesting. 
The  cantata  opens  with  an  antiphonal  chorus,  in 
which  the  two  choirs  alternately  celebrate  the  dark 
and  the  bright  side  of  winter.  The  grumblers  be- 
gin :— 
2nd  Clioir. — "  The  trees  lift  np  tlieir  braoclies  bare- 
Against  the  sky  : 

Through  the  keen  and  nipping  air. 
For  spring'.'!  return  they  seem  to  cry. 

Ah  the  -winds  with  solemn  tone 

About  them  sadly  moan." 

Whereupon  the  advocates  of  the  frost  period  retort : — 
1st  Choir. — "  Old  Winter's  hand  is  always  free, 
He  scatters  diamonds  round, 
They  dart  their  light  from  every  tree, 

Tlioy  glisten  on  the  ground. 
Then  who  shall  call  the  branches  bare 
"When  gems  like  those  are  sparkling  there.'" 

At  the  conclusion  of  tbi.s  Penillion-like  contest,  the 
opponent  minstrels  chime  together — in  song,  at  least, 
if  not  in  sentiment : — 
2nd  Choir. — "  Come  in.  and  closely  shut  the  door 
Against  the  wintry  weather; 
Of  frost  and  snow  we'll  think  no  more, 
While  round  the  fire  we  sit  together." 

1st  Choir.—"  Rush  ont  from  every  cottage  door, 
'Tis  brave  a-ud  bmcing  weather; 
A  madder  throng  ne'er  met  before. 
Than  those  which  now  have  come  together." 

The  music  expresses  with  great  felicity  the  con- 
tending feelings  suggested  Ijy  the  words — the  strains 
allotted  to  the  proselytes  of  waiter  being  as  energetic 
and  jovial  as  those  in  which  its  detractoi-s  give  vent 
to  their  antipathy  are  lugubrious.  This  fine  choral 
introduction  is  succeeded  by  a  recitative  and  romance 
for  soprano,  "  Welcome  blest  season  " — an  apostro- 
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plie  to  Christmas,  the  (reneral  tone  and  pui-port  of 
which  may  be  gatliered  from  the  opening  lines  of  the 
second  division : — 

•'  Christmas  comes:  and  frienda  that  long  have  parted 
Meet  to  change  the  lovinf;  Rrjisp  once  more; 

Many  who  have  wandered,  weary  hearted, 
Gladly  seek  the  old  familiar  door." 

Tlie  soft  and  soothing  cliaracter  of  this  piece  is  in 
thoroucli  keeping,  and  rarely  have  tlie  endearing  as- 
sociations connected  with  tlie  sulyect  been  wedded  to 
more  graceful  melody.  The  romance  gives  way  to 
the  famous  old  English  "carol,"  first  given  in  nni- 
son  by  the  chorus;  then  with  h.armony,  on  which 
two  sections  of  the  choir  are  engaged,  while  the  other 
two  sing  tlie  tune  ;  and  lastly,  in  combination  with  a 
now  subject,  in  a  different  measure,  allotted  to  the 
orchestra,  the  theme  of  the  "  carol  "  being  sustained 
by  the  entire  choir  as  a  plain  song.  The  eft'ect  of  all 
this  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  contrivance  is 
masterly.  The  next  division  consists  of  a  "  Christ- 
mas tale  " — for  contralto  solo,  with  chorus — 
"  A  bleak  and  kindless  morning:  h-ad  broke  on  Althcnay, 
Where,  shunning  Danish  focmen,  the  good  King  Alfred  lay." 

This  is  built  upon  the  story  of  King  Alfred,  on  the 
flve  of  a  victory  over  the  Danes,  relinquishing  his 
last  loaf  of  bread  in  favor  of  a  mendicant  pilgrim — 
and  is  so  admirably  treated  in  the  poem,  that  had  we 
space  we  should  be  tempted  to  cite' it  in  extenso.  We 
must  be  content,  however,  to  add  that  the  music  is 
worthy  of  the  poetry,  and  that  in  the  introductory  re- 
citatives the  imitation  of  the  old  English  style  of 
melody — whicli,  by  the  way,  is  a  prevalent  and  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  whole  cantata — is  here  most 
signally  successful.  The  burden,  at  the  termination 
of  each  verse, — 

"  The  heavenly  King  who  reigns  on  high 
Bless  him  who  hears  the  poor  man's  cry," 

first  delivered  by  the  solo  voice,  and  then  echoed,  in 
full  harmony,  by  the  chorus,  has  something  analogous 
to  the  response  of  the  people  in  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
(Part  I.),  when  the  prophet  petitions  for  rain,  the 
serene  loveliness  of  which,  however,  it  modestly  em- 
ulates, without  in  the  slightest  degree  being  open 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  An  exquisite  little  duet 
for  women's  voices  "  Little  children,  all  rejoice  " — 
agreeably  contrasts  with  the  foregoing.  The  words 
remind  us  that  to  manhood  the  enjoyment  of  to-day 
may  be  checkered  with  anxious  thoughts  for  the  mor- 
row, while,  to  childhood,  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
ment is  all  in  all,  tempered  by  no  sad  experience, 
weakened  by  no  conflicting  doubt.  The  contrast  is 
well  presented  in  the  last  four  lines  : — 

*'  There  is  not  a  joy  so  true, 

But  we  dread  its  change  to  sorrow; 

Ah,  it  is  not  so  with  J'OU, 

Having  days  without  a  morrow." 

Nothing  can  be  more  unaffected  and  spontaneous 
than  the  music  to  which  Mr.  Macfarren  has  wedded 
this  duet.  The  JinaJe — in  chorus  throughout — rep- 
resents a  festive  celebration  of  the  Christmas  day's 
amusements,  the  various  incidents  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  its  substantial  cheer  and  innocent  sports  be- 
ing successively  portrayed  in  brief  and  appropriate 
terms.  The  mistletoe,  with  its  envied  privileges,  is, 
of  course,  not  overlooked.  Here  the  chorus  again 
assumes  the  antiphonal  form,  the  first  choir  giving  a 
(useless)  warning  : — 

Nay,  be  cautious,  gentle  maid, 
As  you  pass  that  hanging  bough 
With  the  berries  white  arrayed: 
For  tber«"s  one  has  made  a  tow 
That  those  lips  he  will  invade : 
And  he'll  keep  ifc,  we're  afraid." 

To  which  the  second  choir  emphatically  retorts  by 
repudiating  the  idea  of  mistletoe-law  ever  being 
abolished.  Perish  the  thought !  The  wassail-bowl, 
blind-man's  buff,  snap-dragon,  &c.,  ad  infinitum,  are 
all  remembered  ;  and  the  subjoined  "  general  chorus" 
brings  this  merry  cantata  to  an  end  : — 

"  Varied  sports  the  evening  close, 

Pancera  form  in  busy  rows: 

Iloodwink'd  lovers  roam  about, 

Hope  to  find  the  right  one  out, 
And  when  they  fail  how  merry  is  the  shout  1 

Round  yon  flickering  flame  of  blue 

Urchins  sit — an  anxious  crew; 

Dainties  rich  the  bold  invite. 
While  from  the  fire  the  timid  shrink  with  fright. 

Welcome  all,  welcome  all. 

'Tis  merry  now  in  the  vaulted  hall, 

The  mistletoe  is  over  head, 

The  holly  flaunts  its  berries  red. 

The  wassail-bowl  goes  gaily  round. 

Our  mirth  awakes  the  echoes  round. 

All  eyes  are  bright,  all  hearts  are  gay. 

Thus  ends  our  Christmas  day." 

In  setting  this  concluding  scene,  Mr.  Macfarren 
has  produced  a  most  effective  and  exhilarating  cli- 
max to  a  composition  that  does  him  equal  credit  in 
an  artistic  and  a  national  .sense  ;  the  thoroughly 
English  tone  which  he  has  maintained  from  first  to 
last — while  only  interpolating  one  existing  melody 
(the  "carol") — being  no  less  worthy  of  admiration 
than   its  abstract  musical  beauties,  or   the  ingenious 


contrivance  and  successful  treatment  for  which  it  is 
everywhere  remarkable.  A  question  might  be  legit- 
imately raised  as  to  whether,  when — the  subject-mat- 
ter being  national — the  aim  of  a  composer  is  to  pre- 
serve a  strictly  national  feeling,  the  point  of  view 
should  be,  invariably  and  as  a  sine  rjud  non,  taken 
from  the  Englisli  melody  of  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago  f  No  one  will  deny  that  the  Italians, 
French,  and  Germans,  have  a  national  style  of  music 
at  the  present  time  ;  and  yet  Rossini,  Auber,  and 
Weber — who  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  types  of  their 
respective  nationalities— have  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  their  harmonious  ancestors  of  ages 
back.  Christmas  is  as  appropriate  to  the  nineteenth 
as  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Mr.  Oxenford  might 
with  quite  as  much  justice  have  parodied  the  ver- 
nacular of  Spenser  and  Jonson  as  Mr.  Macfarren  the 
melody  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or 
during  that  which  succeeded  the  Restoration.  We 
are  bound  to  add  that  in  Christmas  tliis  imitation  of 
the  elder  melody  is  not  slavishly  done,  and  that  sev- 
eral numbers — instance  the  romance  (for  soprano), 
the  song  about  King  Alfred  (for  contralto),  and  the 
charming  duet  for  women's  voices — while  quite  as 
English  as  the  rest,  are  the  unquestionable  inspira- 
tions of  an  Englishman,  by  the  side  of  whom  even 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  would  figure  as  an  ancient. 
But  in  his  choruses,  Mr.  Macfarren  seems  to  have 
considered  it  indispensable  to  seek  his  tune  at  the 
same  well  as  his  forefathers.  Were  we  not  convinc- 
ed that  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  capable  of 
writing  music,  neither  Italian,  French,  nor  German, 
nor  even  a  mixture  of  the  three,  but  purely  English, 
and  at  the  same  time  English  of  the  period  in  which 
we  live,  we  should  have  refrained  from  these  remarks, 
and  indeed  from  any  critical  objection,  satisfied  with 
awarding  well-earned  praise  to  a  composition  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  and  originality. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was  remarkable — 
considering  that  the  'iv-ork  had  only  the  benefit  of  a 
single  rehearsal  (n  fact,  by  the  way,  of  which  the 
Musical  Society  of  London,  while  professing  so 
mach,  has  no  reason  to  brag).  The  principal  singers 
— Madames  Lemmens,  Sherrington  and  Sainton — 
were  all  the  composer  could  possibly  have  desired, 
both  in  their  solos  and  in  their  dnet.  The  band,  too, 
under  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon,  as  usual,  did  wonders  ;  but 
the  chorus  was  by  no  means  as  efficient  as  might 
have  been  wished  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  first 
public  trial  of  a  new  and  important  work  by  an  Eng- 
lish composer.  The  audience,  however,  thoroughly 
delighted  with  the  music,  were  not  merely  indulgent 
but  enthusiastic  in  their  applause.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  performance  will 
prove  the  forerunner  of  others,  and  that  Christmas  is 
destined  to  add  one  more  to  the  brief  catalogue  of 
lasting  musical  works  which  our  national  repertory 
can  boast." — London  Musical  World,  May  12. 


The  Paris  Opeka. — A  plan  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  opera-house  in  Paris  has  been  ex- 
posed to  public  inspection  at  the  Mairie  of  the  9th 
arrondissement,  in  the  Rue  Drouot.  The  following 
history  of  the  French  opera  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  The  French  opera  carries  us  as  far  back  as 
the  poet  Ba'if,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
assembled  together  a  musical  company,  exclusively 
devoted  to  religious  compositions.  They  held  their 
meetings  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint  Vic- 
tor, and  were  protected  by  the  king.  It  was  not  until 
the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  that  the  opera  was 
in  earnest  introduced  into  France  :  at  that  period  the 
words  and  music  were  Italian.  The  first  opera  in 
the  French  language  was  produced  at  Vincennes,  and 
afterwards  at  tlie  Hotel  de  Nevers,  in  1659.  It  was  a 
"  Pastorale  "  in  five  acts — the  words  by  Abbe'  Perrin  ; 
music  by  Gambert,  organist  of  Saint  Honore',  and 
composer  to  the  queen  mother.  Ten  years  afterward 
the  Abbe  Perrin  obtained  letters  patent,  authorizing 
him  to  "  establish  in  Paris,  and  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  musical  academies  for  singing  in  public,  as 
carried  out  in  It.aly,  Germany,  and  England."  A 
theatre  was  soon  opened  in  the  tennis  grounds  of  the 
Rue  Mazarine;  the  opera  of  "Pomona"  was  repre- 
sented, but  without  success ;  and  the  establishment 
was  threatened  with  complete  ruin,  when  Louis  XIV. 
by  now  letters  patent,  invested  Lulli  with  the  privi- 
lege of  founding  in  Paris,  on  the  largest  scale,  a 
royal  academy  of  music.  It  was  on  the  tennis- 
gronnds  of  Bel-Air,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  near 
the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  that  Lulli  placed  his 
theatre:  it  was  opened  on  the  15tli  November,  1772, 
by  the  first  represenl.ation  of  "Los  Fetes  de  I'Amour 
ct  do  Bacchus."  The  death  of  Moliere  having  left 
the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  unoccupied,  Lulli 
transferred  his  opera  there.  On  the  ."ith  April,  1763, 
a  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  opera-house;  and  the 
24th  January  following,  the  singers  took  possession 
of  the   "  The'atre  des  Slaehines,"  which  formed  part 


of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  reconstruction  of  that  of  the  Palais  Royal  pro- 
ceeded actively,  and  the  inauguration  took  place  on 
the  26th  January,  1770,  by  the  rejiroduction  of  Ra- 
meau's  opera  of  "  Zoroaster."  A  new  conflagration 
reduced  the  building  once  more  to  ashes.  "  Un  the 
8th  June,  1781, ".says  Mcrcicr,  "  a  rope  of  the  pros- 
cenium took  fire  by  coming  in  contact  with  one  of 
the  lights,  set  fire  to  the  curtain,  the  curtain  to  the 
scenery,  which  spread  the  flames  throughout  the 
boxes.     All  the  theatre  was  consumed." 

In  seventy-five  days  a  temporary  bouse  was  con- 
structed on  the  Boulc'vart  Saint  Martin,  under  the  di. 
rection  of  Lenoir,  (called  Lc  Remain),  an  architect 
of  some  talent.  This  theatre,  actually  that  of  the 
Porte  Sainte  Martin  (in  which  the  "  Closerie  de  Ge- 
nets," a  chef  d'cEuvre  of  the  modern  French  drama, 
is  now  nigiitly  represented),  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  by  the  first  representation  of  "  Adijle  de  Pon- 
thieu,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  the  words  by  Saint 
Mare,  music  by  Piccini.  In  1794,  the  opera  quitted 
the  Boulevart,  and  was  installed  in  the  theatre  built 
by  order  of  La  Demoiselle  Montansier,  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  opposite  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale, 
where  it  remained  twenty-four  years.  On  the  open- 
ing representation  in  this  house,  for  the  first  time 
benches  were  placed  in  the  pit.  'I'lic  present  French 
Opera-house  was  built  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Hotel  de  Choiseul,  by  M.  Debret,  architect. 


La  Juive. 

The  New  York  Musical  World  gives  tlie  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  plot  of  Halevy's  famous 
opera,  -which  has  been  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion in  New  York,  as  produced  by  Maretzek  at 
the  Winter  Garden. 

The  scene  of  the  celebrated  opera  is  laid  in  the 
city  of  Constance,'  the  time  about  the  year  1414. 

The  curtain  rises  and  displays  a  representation  of 
a  public  square  ;  on  the  right  are  seen  the  doors  of  a 
church  ;  on  the  left  stands  the  store  of  Lazarus,  the 
Jewish  goldsmith  and  jeweler. 

The  first  act  introduces  us  to  Leopold,  Prince  of 
the  Empire,  who  has  but  just  returned  from  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Hussites,  and  if  incognito,  awaiting 
a  public  reception  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
authorities  have  vouchsafed  to  him. 

He  is  discovered  in  the  disguise  of  an  humble  pain- 
ter, hunting  for  the  habitation  of  Lazarus  the  Jew, 
with  whose  daughter,  Rachel,  he  has  become  violent- 
ly smitten. 

The  day  is  full  of  interest.  It  has  been  proclaim- 
ed a  general  holiday,  and  a  grand  [trocession  of  prin- 
ces and  prelates  is  about  to  enter  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  grand  council.  The  nation  has 
recently  been  vexed  by  infidels  ;  and  he  retires,  and 
the  council  is  convened  to  determine  in  what  way 
the  ascendancy  obtained  in  late  victories  may  best  be 
maintained. 

Lazarus,  who  is  not  only  a  thrifty  and  industrious 
type  of  his  tribe,  but  a  Jew,  proud  of  his  ancient 
faith,  disregards  the  general  holid.ay,  and  pursues  his 
labor  as  a  goldsmith. 

Ruggiero,  an  over  zealous  magistrate  of  the  city, 
who  has  just  read  the  proclamation  to  eager  masses 
of  holiday  loving  citizens,  perceives  that  Lazarus 
and  his  daughter  Rachel  heed  it  not.  Indignant  at 
this  apparent  disrespect  to  his  authority,  he  orders 
their  arrest,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  contumacious 
infidels.  Lazarus  pleads  that  being  an  Israelite  he  is 
exempt  from  Christian  laws.  Ruggiero  cries  out 
that  he  thus  imprecates  the  Christian  faith,  and  Laz- 
arus replies  sternly  that  he  has  cause  to  do  so,  seeing 
that  his  children  have  perished  upon  the  pyre  by  its 
edicts. 

Ruggiero  condemns  them  to  death. 

At  this  moment  Cardinal  di  Brogni,  president  of 
the  grand  council,  enters,  and  the  prisoners  are  plac- 
ed before  him.  He  recognizes  in  Liizarus  tliefeaturcs 
of  a  man  who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his 
wife  .ind  daughter,  in  a  conflagration  of  his  palace 
at  Rome,  before  he,  the  Cardinal,  was  a  follower  of 
the  Cross.  The  goldsmith  recalls  the  circumstances 
to  the  Cardinal's  mind,  and  touched.by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  agony  he  then  endured,  the  latter  par- 
dons the  Jew,  appeasing  the  populace  by  saying  that 
if  rigor  and  violence  made  him  hate  the  Christian 
faith',  it  is  but  right  that  forgiveness  and  clemency 
sliould  be  allowed  to  reclaim  his  heart. 

Lazarus  accepts  the  Cardinal's  mercy  with  ill-favor, 
and  retires  to  his  store. 

The  crowd  having  dispersed,  Leopold  once  more 
comes  on  the  scene,  and  sings  a  serenade  to  Rachel. 

The  laws  which  separated'  Christians  from  Jews  in 
those  days  were  of  the  most  stringent  character. 
The  penalty  of  intercourse  was  death  to  both.  For 
this  and  for   other  religious  reasons,  the  Jews  were 
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especially  cautious  of  any  intimacy  between  the 
members  of  their  own  families  and  those  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Leopold,  fully  aware  of  these  circumstances,  yet 
eager  to  gain  the  smile  of  Rachel,  pretends  to  be  an 
Israelite,"and  assumes  the  name  of  Samnel. 

An  interview  takes  place  between  the  maiden  and 
her  lover,  and  Rachel  finally  makes  an  appointment 
to  meet  him  at  her  father's  house  on  an  approaching 
holy  feast,  when  all  the  sons  of  Israel  are  received 
under  his  liospitablc  roof  with  kindness  and  equal 
favor. 

The  interview  is  then  inteiTupted  by  the  return  of 
the  populace,  who  assemble  in  the  square  to  wit- 
ness the  grand  procession  which  is  about  to  enter  the 
city. 

Rachel,  and  her  father,  Lazarus,  pressed  by  the 
increasing  multitude,  strive  in  vain  to  find  a  place  of 
safety.  To  protect  themselves  from  the  passing 
throng,  they  ascend  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  think- 
ing that  there  at  least  they  may  be  ^secure  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 

Ruggiero,  the  magistrate,  already  once  foiled,  and 
anxious  for  revenge,  no  sooner  sees  this  than  he  ex- 
cites the  people  to  avenge  what  he  calls  a  profanation 
of  the  temple. 

Lazarus,  and  his  daughter  Rachel,  are  now  men- 
aced by  the  populace,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
their  lives.  They  are  so  near  being  sacrificed  to  the 
blind  fury  of  the  mob,  that  Leopold,  unmindful  of 
his  disguise,  rushes  in  with  his  drawn  sword  and 
gives  them  protection.  He  is  recognized  by  the  of- 
ficers, who  fall  back,  and  as  the  grand  procession 
now  begins  to  move,  the  people  soon  forget  one  ex- 
citement in  the  promise  of  another. 

Rachel  and  Lazarus,  stupified  at  this  instance  of 
power  possessed  and  exercised  by  Leopold,  whom 
tliey  believe  to  be  of  their  own  tribe,  retire  to  their 
dwelling,  and  the  scene  closes  with  a  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle of  mediteval  splendor. 

THE    ENTRY    INTO    CONSTANCE. 

The  second  act  conducts  us  to  the  abode  of  Laza- 
rus, the  Jew,  where  friends  and  co-rcljgionists  are 
assembled  at  table,  and  about  to  partake  of  the  sa- 
cred feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Leopold  is  also  there, 
but  when  the  moment  arrives  for  sharing  with  his  host 
the  hallowed  morsel,  throws  his  portion  away.  The 
act  is  observed  by  Rachel,  whose  suspicions,  already 
excited,  are  heightened  by  tliis  strange  circumstance. 
For  the  moment  her  inquiries  are  stopped  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Princess  Eudoxia,  who  has  called  to 
purchase  a  jewel  of  great  repute  and  value  wliich 
Lazarus  possesses.  The  suddenness  of  the  arrival 
of  this  distinguished  lady,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  retinue  which  she  brings  with  her  excite  the  alarm 
of  the  Jew,  and  he  asks  Leopold,  wliose  prowess  he 
has  witnessed  in  the  first  act,  to  remain  witli  him. 
Leopold  does  so,  and  to  his  astonishment  recognizes 
in  Eudoxia  his  own  wife. 

The  situation  is  peculiarly  striking.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  faithful  wife  sacrificing  her  little  all  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  gift  for  the  victorious  husband  wlio  is 
about  to  return  to  her  arms  ;  on  the  otiier,  a  perfid- 
ious man  secretly  pursuing  a  wrongful  passion  in 
disguise,  and  smitten  dumb  with  this  proof  of  affec- 
tion of  his  own  wife. 

No  mutual  recognition  ensues,  but  Leopold,  over- 
come with  remorse  and  agony,  speaks  a  few  words 
with  Rachel,  and  follows  Eudoxia  from  the  room. 
Lazarus,  who  has  observed  his  confusion,  is  embar- 
rassed at  its  meaning,  but  suspecting  notliing,  invokes 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  child,  and  retires. 

Overwhelmed  with  conflicting  emotions  I^eopold 
returns  and  passionately  divulges  to  Rachel  the 
secret  of  his  faith — that  he  is  not  a  Jew  but  a  Cliris- 
tian ;  prays  that  she  will  fly  with  him  to  some  ob- 
scure retreat,  where  all  tlie  troubles  of  the  world  may 
be  forgotten  in  solitude  and  love,  and  promises  even 
to  renounce  the  faith  if  she  will  do  so. 

Rachel,  although  sorely  distressed  and  agitated  by 
his  recital,  is  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  Lazarus, 
who  has  overheard  the  project  of  fliglit,  surprises 
them.  Leopold  once  more  proclaims  tliat  lie  is  a 
Cliristian,  and  the  Jew,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  or 
pardon  the  affront  put  upon  his  tribe,  pronounces  a 
deadly  curse  upon  the  head  of  the  deceiver. 

The  whole  of  this  eminently  dramatic  scene  is 
powerfully  wrouglit  botli  by  composer  and  author. 

In  the  next  act  we  are  transported  to  the  magnifi- 
cent gardens  of  the  emperor,  prepared  with  lavish 
display  to  give  welcome  to  Prince  Leopold  on  the 
occasion  of  his  return  from  the  wars. 

The  festivities  in  honor  of  this  event  are  progress- 
ing, when  Lazarus  and  Raclicl  enter,  bringing  with 
them  the  jewel  purchased  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Princess  Eudoxia,  wliich  they  lay  at  her  feet.  The 
Princess  receives  it,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
of  honor,  and  of  love,  bestows  it  on  Leopold,  her 
husband  and  her  lord. 


Rachel  who  thus  hears  for  the  first  time  that  Leo- 
pold— whom  she  has  I'ecognizcd — is  a  married  man, 
tears  the  proffered  gift  from  his  neck,  and  in  an  agony 
of  rage  derides  him  as  a  coward  and  a  thing  unworthy 
of  a  badge  of  honor.  Unmindful  of  Oie  consequen- 
ces, she  publicly  accuses  him  of  her  ruin — an  offence 
punishable  with  death. 

The  intense  consternation  which  this  declaration 
produces,  finds  at  length  a  voice  in  the  Cardinal, 
who  pronounces  the  anathema  of  the  Church  against 
the  offenders,  and  accompanies  the  malediction  with 
the  sentence  of  death. 

This  scene  is  regarded  by  the  ablest  critics  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  the  entire  repertoire  of  mod- 
ern music. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Eudoxia,  whose  love  for  her  hus- 
band warms  with  the  recollection  of  his  valor,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  peril,  seeks  an  interview  with 
Rachel — now  in  prison — and  beseeches  her  to  disarm 
the  merciless  judges,  who  have  condemned  Leopold 
to  death,  by  declaring  that  her  statement  was  false, 
and  suggestive  jealousy.  At  first  Rachel  is  deaf  to 
these  pleadings  of  her  disconsolate  sister ;  but  when 
she  finds  that  they  are  purely  unselfish,  that  she 
sues  for  Leopold  simply  that  his  life  may  be  spared, 
and  not  that  she  would  see  him  again,  her  pride  is 
touched,  and  she  resolves  that  a  follower  of  the 
Christian  Faith  shall  not,  in  liberality  of  soul,  sur- 
pass a  Jewisli  maiden.  When  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives, she  promises  to  save  him  and  to  die. 

The  Cardinal  interposes  his  charitable  offices,  and 
endeavors  to  persuade  Rachel  to  become  a  convert  to 
the  Christian  religion,  in  order  that  her  young  life 
may  be  spared.  It  is  in  vain,  and  equally  vain  his 
essay  witli  the  sturdy  Lazarus.  The  latter  spurns 
the  proposition,  and  scornfully  laughs  at  the  terror  of 
death.  But,  if  die  he  must,  he  would  revenge  his 
sorrows  on  one  of  the  Christian  faith. 

For  this  purpose  he  relates  to  the  Cardinal  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  destruction  of  the  latter's  palace  at 
Rome — referred  to  previously  in  the  first  act — ^when 
his  wife  and  infant  child  were  destroyed.  The  Car- 
dinal, unable  to  hear  the  narrative,  begs  that  the  un- 
happy past  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  not  recalled 
to  agonize  his  soul. 

"  All  was  not  lost,"  replies  Lazarus  ;  "  a  child  was 
saved,  your  child,  and  still  lives  ;  but  no  one  knows 
who  saved  her,  and  where  she  is,  but  myself." 

The  Jew's  revenge  is  to  die  with  this  secret  on  his 
lips,  but  undivulged. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Cardinal  im)-)lores  him  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  conservator  of  all  his  hopes. 

Lazarus  is  inflexible,  and  tauntingly  tells  the  Car- 
dinal that  it  was  he  who  decided  that  the  secret 
should  be  buried  in  the  grave. 

In  the  final  act — that  of  the  execution — Rachel 
and  Lazarus  are  alone  brought  in,  Leopold  having 
been  banished  by  supreme  decree.  Lazarus  demands 
why  the  deceiver  should  thus  be  permitted  to  live, 
and  the  object  of  his  deception  compelled  to  die.  He 
is  told  that  a  witness  worthy  of  credit  has  declared 
Leopold  to  be  innocent. 

Rachel  steps  forward  and  says  that  she  was  the 
witness. 

The  moment  of  death  approaches,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal once  more  solemnly  entreats  Lazarus  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  lost  daughter's  whereabouts ;  to 
point  out  to  him  that  only  child  who  was  surely 
saved  from  the  flames  to  be  restored  to  her  father's 
arms. 

An  exclamation  suddenly  directs  their  attention  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

"  She  is  there  !  "  shrieks  L.tzarus,  pointing  to  the 
boiling  cauldron  into  win'fh  Rachel  has  just  plunged. 

The  Cardinal,  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  falls  on 
his  knees  ;  the  Jew  proceeds  firmly  to  execution. 


Blind  Tom  and  the  Japanese. — A  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
writes  : 

The  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  childi-en,  and  caress 
all  that  they  meet  in  the  halls  of  the  hotel.  They 
have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  in  groups 
of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  singly,  walking  the 
whole  length  of  the  avenue,  visiting  shops,  and  grat- 
ifying their  curiosity  concerning  our  affairs.  Usual- 
ly they  are  attended  by  lads  that  have  made  their 
acquaintance,  and  they  walk  along,  holding  their 
hands,  and  smiling  on  their  young  white-faced  friends, 
as  if  perfectly  happy  in  their  society.  At  a  private 
concert  in  Willard's  saloon,  last  evening,  little  Tom- 
my was  surrounded  by  Washington  boys,  and  he  sat 
with  an  arm  around  the  neck  of  each  of  the  two  next 
him,  evidently  proud  of  his  young  American  ac- 
quaintances. 

The  concert,  which  was  for  a  short  time  attended 
by  the  head  men  of  the  Embassy,  was  a  singular  one. 
It  was  given  to  introduce  to  the  Washington  jjublic 


the  blind  negro  lad  "  Tom,"  ten  years  of  age,  wIio.se 
marvellous  talent  as  a  pianist  has  been  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  Southern  papers.  "  Tom  "  belong- 
ed to  a  gentleman  of  Georgia,  in  whose  family  were 
some  proficients  in  music.  No  pains  were  taken  to 
teach  him,  but,  one  day,  according  to  my  informant, 
the  family  were  startled  at  hearing  some  one  play 
with  remarkable  correctness  and  brilliancy,  and  going 
into  the  parlor,  found  "  Tom,"  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  piano,  and  without  ever  having  touched 
it  before,  was  playing  a  piece  he  had  heard  his  young 
mistress  play.  'This  is  the  story  given  :  as  his  show- 
man says,  "  it  broke  out  on  him  like  the  small-pox." 
True  or  not,  the  child  is  a  niarvel._  He  plays  with 
great  force  and  freedom,  requiring  to  hear  a  piece 
only  once  to  be  able  to  re-produce  it  with  great  ex- 
actness. His  touch  is  strong,  his  fingers  are  thin, 
tapering  and  flexible,  his  hands  small,  and  he  holds 
them  with  a  natural  ease  and  grace  that  a  master 
cannot  always  give  to  a  seeing  pupil.  His  playing 
is  not  by  any  means  faultless,  but  for  a  blind,  un- 
taught boy,  it  is  astonishing,  and  his  memory  is 
utterly  beyond  all  comprehension.  A  day  or  two 
ago,  he  was  taken  to  a  private  house  here,  where  two 
young  ladies  played  a  four-handed  arrangement  of 
the  overture  to  Rossini's  Semiromide,  which  he  had 
never  heard.  When  they  had  finished,  he  took  the 
place  of  one  of  them,  and  played  it  correctly  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  missing  a  bar,  and  actually 
correcting  his  accompanist,  when,  by  turning  over 
the  leaves  accidentally,  she  was  playing  wrong.  The 
boy  is  the  blackest  and  ugliest  of  negroes,  and  has 
shown  no  especial  talent  for  anything  hut  music. 
His  nervous  organization  is  excessively  sensitive,  and 
he  weeps  whenever  anything  annoys  him.  Last  even- 
ing, after  playing  two  hours,  he  cried  bitterly  at  be- 
ing taken  from  the  piano.  His  other  passion,  besides 
music,  is  sugar-plums,  and  these  will  reconcile  him 
to  almost  any  disappointment.  He  has  had  no  in- 
struction, and  has  heard  no  great  pianists.  If  he 
could  do  this,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
him.  He  sings  ballads  in  a  hard,  unpleasant  soprano 
voice.  Last  evening  he  played  at  one  time  Fisher's 
Hornpipe  with  the  right  hand  and  Yankee  Doodle 
with  the  loft — bar  for  bar  and  perfectly  well.  This 
is  only  wonderful  as  the  work  of  a  blind  child.  The 
Japanese  looked  on  and  listened  with  stolid  indiffer- 
ence, and  it  is  pretty  plain  they  have  no  enjoyment 
of  our  music. 


Msit  S^hcHb. 


Paris. 

April  18. — The  performances  at  the  Grand-Opera, 
of  Pierre  de  M&licis,  have  been  interrupted,  by 
an  indisposition  of  Mad.  Gueymard-Lauters.  Gitil- 
laume  J^etl  was  given  last  week.  Meanwhile,  the 
sisters  Marchisio  have  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  re- 
hearsals of  Semiramis  have  commenced.  There  is 
some  talk  of  Mile.  Marie  Sax,  of  the  The'atre-Ly- 
rique,  being  engaged  here.  The  Chateau  Trompette, 
of  M.  Gavaert,  that  had  been  put  back  at  the  Ope'ra- 
Comique  in  its  rehearsals  by  the  serious  illness  of 
M.  Conderc,  is  now  rehearsing,  with  Mocker  in  Con- 
derc's  part.  The  Roman  d'Elvire  is  being  played. 
The  Belle  Chocolatiire,  in  one  act,  by  51.  Paul  Du- 
puch,  is  also  in  rehearsal,  and  there  is  also  some  talk 
of  the  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  ot  Boicklieu,  being 
given  ere  Madame  Faure-Lcfevre  leaves.  Mdlle. 
Marmion,  of  the  The'atre-Lyrii|ue,  has  been  engaged 
at  this  opera.  The  privilege  of  the  Thc'atre-Lyriqnc, 
which  was  to  have  expired  in  a  year,  had  recently 
been  renewed  by  M.  Carvalho  till  February,  1867. 
M.  Rety  will  thus  have  nearly  seven  years  of  mana- 
gerial career  before  him  ;  and  more,  in  1861,  he  will 
inaugurate  the  new  The'iitrc-  Lyrique,  as  the  founda- 
tions of  this  building  are  already  begun,  and  it  is  to 
be  terminated  by  the  12th  of  next  December.  Mad- 
ame Viardot's  benefit  will  soon  take  place,  and  Tam- 
berlik  will  probably  sing  at  it.  Madame  Viardot  is 
going  to  sing  one  act  of  Arinide,  and  the  sleep-walk- 
ing scene  in  the  Macbeth  of  Verdi,  with  Graziani. 
After  Beethoven's  Pidelio,  the  Reine  Ballcir,  of 
Charles  Gounod,  will  be  given. 

Aprd  26. — The  great  question  as  to  building  a  new 
opera-house  for  the  French  ojieras  is  at  length  quite 
decided.  The  building  will  be  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Rue  de  Rouen  and  a  street  that  is  to  run 
between  the  Boulevards  des  Capucins  and  the  Chans- 
see  d'Antin.  The  direction  of  the  works  is  confided 
to  M.  Ronault  de  Fleury.  The  general  plan  was 
deposited  the  15th  of  this  month,  at  the  Mairie  of 
the  Ninth  Arrondissement,  in  the  Rue  Drouot,  and 
where  for  twenty  days  all  observations  of  the  public 
relative  to  the  plan  of  the  building  will  be  received. 
As  it  is  an  undertaking  that  will  probably  cost  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  the  pros  and  cons  ot  the  site  cho- 
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Ben  cannot  bo  too  attentively  studied.  Meanwhile, 
in  what  will  bo  some  months  hence  the  old  Grand- 
Opera-house,  all  goes  on  actively.  Mad.  Gueymard, 
who  has  recovered  from  her  late  indisposition,  is 
gaining  fresh  laurels  in  Pierre  de  Midicis.  The  Sis- 
ters Marchisio  aro  already  studying  thoir  parts  in 
Simiramis ;  the  part  of  Assur  is  definitively  given  to 
Obin  :  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  singers  will  be 
ready  long  ere  the  scenery  is.  The  latter  is  on  a 
scale  of  unwonted  magnificence,  and  Ancient  Baby- 
lon is  to  be  resuscitated  in  all  lier  splendor  in  this 
modern  Babylon.  We  can  thus  judge,  which  is  the 
most  preferable — I  should  say  the  latter.  Decidedly, 
operas  written  by  princes  are  windfalls  to  a  theatre. 
The  illustrious  composer  of  Pierre  de  Medicis  has 
presented  M.  Dietrich,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
with  a  magnificent  platina  chain  ;  to  M.  Vaudrot, 
leader  of  the  singing,  a  diamond  ring ;  and  to  M. 
Victor  Masse',  director  of  the  clioruses,  diamond 
sleeve  buttons.  Such  brilliant  tokens  of  gratitude 
are  not  to  be  disdained,  though  often  a  few  words  of 
heartfelt  acknowledgement  possess  greater  weight 
and  more  real  value.  Amongst  such,  we  must  cite 
the  letter  of  Mad.  Girard,  the  widow  of  the  late  chef 
d'orchestro,  at  this  house,  to  the  artists  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, thanking  them  for  the  concert  they  gave 
for  her  benefit,  and  in  memory  of  the  old  chief.  In 
a  short  time  the  Italian  Opera  will  bo  deserted,  and 
the  foreign  nightingales,  that  have  so  often  charmed 
us  there,  will  have  taken  wing.  Last  week,  Tam- 
berlik  appeared  in  the  part  of  Pollute,  in  Donizetti's 
opera  of  the  same  name ;  Mesdames  Penco  and  Merly 
filling  the  other  cliaracters.  It  was  a  grand  "  suc- 
ce's  "  for  Tamberlik,  who,  with  Mad.  Penco,  was  re- 
called several  times.  Last  Friday,  Mad.  Viardot's 
benefit  took  place  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique.  Mad.  Vi- 
ardot  sang  the  duo  and  sleep-walking  scene  of  Verdi's 
Macbeth  with  Graziani,  the  third  act  of  GUick's  Ar- 
mide,  and  an  air  of  Sonnamhida.  It  were  needless  to 
add  how  brilliant  was  the  success  of  her  benefit,  the 
many  recalls,  or  the  frantic  applause — due,  not  only 
to  her  great  talents,  but  also  to  the  courage  with 
which  she  has  fought  against  the  invasion  of  common 
place  and  second-rate  music  on  the  stage.  Who,  af- 
ter her  fine  creation  of  Orpheus,  or  her  acting  and 
singing  in  Armide,  could  tolerate  the  evanescent  trash 
with  which  we  are  overwhelmed  ? 

The  concerts  are  still  going  on.  Last  week  Du- 
prez  gave  a  concert,  in  which  an  opera  entitled  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  music  by  himself,  the  words  by  M.  Edou- 
ard  Duprez,  was  given.  It  was  in  three  acts,  with 
choruses,  orchestra,  decorations,  &c.  Miles.  Maria 
Bonnet,  Battu,  and  Monrose,  and  M.  Lefranc,  sang 
the  chief  parts  ;  the  Vfhole  evening  went  off  very 
successfully.  The  Association  of  the  Musical  Artists 
of  France  are  preparing  a  solemnity  of  a  new  kind, 
to  begin  at  the  end  of  this  month.  It  consists — not 
of  a  concert,  but  of  a  series  of  concerts,  to  be  per- 
petuated from  year  to  year.  M.  Beaulieu,  of  Nivet, 
is  to  be  at  the  head  of  this.  By  his  wish  the  concerts 
are  to  consist  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  great  masters 
not  usually  performed  in  public,  because  it  is  not 
thought  attractive  enough.  The  music  will  be  drawn 
from  all  schools,  styles,  and  kinds,  and  the  execution 
will  be  as  fine  as  is  humanly  possilile. — C'orr.  of  Land. 
Mus.  World. 

Berlin. — On  Palm  Sunday  the  Messiah  was  per- 
formed by  Stern's  society,  with  Frau  Biirde-Ney  in 
the  soprano,  and  Krause  in  the  bass  solos.  On  Mon- 
day, Die  Versohnungsleiden,  by  Schnopf's  society. 
On  Wednesday,  Graun's  Tod  Jesu,  by  Schviider's 
society,  and  on  Friday,  at  the  Sing-Akademie,  Bach's 
great  Passion  music. 

London. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — It  was  shrewdly 
said,  by  a  great  living  musician  in  onr  hearing,  "  If 
you  want  to  show  your  connoisseitrship  at  a  new  opera, 
ask,  Why  do  not  they  give  '  Don  Juan  '  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion might  be  answered  conclusively  in  this  wise. 
"  Where  is  the  Don  Juan  ?  "  The  right  man  has  not 
alighted  on  our  Opera-sphere  since  the  days  of  Gar- 
cia— the  next  best  to  him  having  been  Signer  Tam- 
burini.  The  essay  of  Signer  Mario  amounts  to  a 
feeble  and  unsuccessful  usurpation,  in  spite  of  his 
charming  physical  qualifications.  But  no  canonical 
Opera-season  can  go  round  without  the  work  being 
given, — no  matter  how  unfit  for  the  music  be  the 
singers.  If  we  do  not  share  the  regulation  raptures 
over  every  revival  of  this  new  opera,  it  may  be  for 
the  same  reasons  as  make  us  deprecate  a  "  King 
Le.ar  "  shabbily  cast,  and  prefer  not  to  see  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  if  Miss  Petowher  is  to  perform  "  the 
serpent  of  "  Old  Nile."  There  are  fresh  audiences 
every  year.  We  know  people  who  would  prefer  to 
hear  the  opera  sung  anyhow,  to  not  hearing  it  at  all. 
For  both  classes  we  must  report  on  the  two-hundred- 


timcs-told  tale.  Mr.  Smith's  novelties  in  the  cast  of 
the  opera  aro  as  follows  : — His  Don,  Signer  Everardi, 
is  loss  efticiont  than  we  had  hoped  that  gentleman 
might  prove,  after  seeing  him  in  "La  Favorita." 
There  is  no  want  of  good-will  in  his  performance ; 
he  is  "  up  "  in  his  part  (as  the  phrase  is),  but  his  per- 
sonation wants  grace,  and  his  voice  depth.  Mr. 
Smith's  Zaiina  is  Madame  Borghi-Mamo.  She 
sings  the  music  as  it  is  written  ;  but  it  is  too  high  for 
her  voice.  There  is  many  a  high  so/irciHo  able  to  sing 
the  contralto  re]iertory,  so  far  as  producing  the  notes 
goes ;  but  the  want  of  the  quality  is  certainly  to  be 
felt.  The  music  of  Zerlina  should  be  jjlayed  with  ; 
under  the  circumstances  case  is  impossible.  Her 
performances  are  announced  to  have  closed  for  the 
season  ;  we  suppose  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
Madame  Alboni.  Madame  Titjens  is  Donna  Anna., 
Mile.  Vaneri  Donna  Elvira,  Signor  Giuglini  Don  Ot- 
tavio,  Signor  Vialetti  Leporeilo,  and  Signor  Mercuri- 
al!, whose  peculiar  voice  (as  has  been  heretofore  said) 
should  be  turned  to  better  account,  Masetto.  It 
would  only  be  so  much  lost  time  and  needless  vexa- 
tion to  point  out  in  detail  why,  with  this  conjunction 
of  singers,  the  music  of  "  Don  Juan  "  fiiils,  some- 
how, to  produce  its  wonted  effect  at  Fler  Majesty's 
Theatre.  For  this  evening  "  Eigoletto  is  announced, 
to  introduce  Mile.  Brunetti,  yet  another  French  lady, 
and  Signor  Sebastiano  Ronconi. 

A  spirited  performance  of  "  II  Barbiere  "  w?s  giv. 
en  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  admirers  of  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  (and  she  has 
many)  have  so  commended,  not  merely  her  acting, 
southern  accent  and  expression,  but  her  execution, 
too,  of  Signor  Rossini's  music  m  "  Otello,"  that  to 
hoar  her  in  one  of  themaestro's  operas  became  a  mat- 
ter of  interest.  But  our  account  of  her  Rosina  would 
be  "  It  is  Ike  old  story."  Vocal  proficiency  is  not  to 
be  snatched  up  in  one  part — laid  down  in  another. 
The  artist  who  cannot  execute  a  scale  on  Tuesday, 
will  not  do  so  on  Thursday;  the  organ  incompletely 
developed  will  not  grow  to  completeness  in  a  couple 
of  nights.  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  has  had  a  deli- 
cious voice,  a  viezzo-soprano  of  the  "  sweetest  south  " 
quality ;  but  the  voice,  save  by  fits  and  starts,  is  no 
longer  true.  In  the  few  opening  bars  of  the  Neapol- 
itan "  Santa  Lucia,"  which  was  introduced  in  the 
lesson  scene,  we  felt  all  the  charm.  »B?he  rest  of  the 
opera  was,  to  our  apprehension,  a  clever  attempt  at 
disguise — or  rather,  to  make  a  w.antof  finish  pass  for 
finish.  Thus,  for  awhile,  flourished  Signor  Fomas- 
sari ;  but  the  partial  success  of  all  such  attempts — of 
all  such  simulations  (not  hypocritically  meant,  we 
concede,  but  inevitable  as  the  consequences  of  care- 
less training)  is  too  dangerous  to  Art  to  he  passed 
over.  Madame  Borghi-Mamo,  here,  as  in  Paris, 
dashes  at  every  thing,  grvppetti,  scales,  chromatic  and 
diatonic ;  but  here,  as  in  Paris,  we  have  foiled  to 
hear  a  true,  c/m)'///-delivered  passage  from  her  lips. 
In  vocal  accomplishment,  as  compared  with  Madame 
Alboni,  she  is  what  Madame  Stoltz  was  as  compared 
,  with  Madame  Viardot.  Signor  Everardi's  Figaro  is 
clever,  busy,  and  well  sustained.  M.  Belart's  Count 
Ahiaviva  extremely  good  ;  the  music  (to  return  upon 
our  theme)  honestly  sung  by  him,  without  stint  or 
unreality, — tlie  acting  an  advance  on  formsr  essays 
at  acting. — Atlienceum,  May  19. 

Musical  Societt. — The  publication  of  Mr.  Mac- 
farren's  new  cantata  "Christmas"  (Cramer  &  Co.) 
coincident  with  its  performance  by  that  spirited  body 
the  Musical  Society,  on  Wednesday  last,  en.ables  us  to 
speak  with  less  hesitation  on  a  new  work  than  might 
have  else  been  the  case.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to 
have  chosen  "  Christmas  "  as  the  subject  of  an  En- 
glish cantata, — but  the  choice,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  is  better  than  the  execution.  The  divisions  are 
these; — a  double  chorus  by  way  of  introduction — a 
romance  for  soprano — a  Carol,  "  A  Christmas  Tale," 
for  contralto  and  chorus — a  dnettino  for  two  Ladies, 
and  a  finale  describing  a  Christmas  party.  So  far, 
well  and  good  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  verse 
is  always  suggestive,  and  in  one  point  it  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  Mr.  Oxenford  has  failed  to  recol- 
lect that  there  are  many  good  things  to  say  {and  to 
eat)  which  are  not  fit  themes  for  music.  We  Eng- 
lish have  not  become  used  to  the  familiarities  of 
common  life  as  connected  with  the  art.  A  chorus 
that  began,  "  Hoio  do  you  like  this  east  ivind,  Mrs. 
Jones  ?  "  would  rather  puzzle  a  composer.  We  can- 
not reconcile  ouselves  to  hearing  of  "  goose,"  "  tur- 
kej',"  "  pudding,"  and  "  the  lemon  in  the  boar's 
jaw,"  in  conjunction  with  flats  and  sharps.  Why 
not  "  sage  and  onions,"  and  "apple  sauce"  ?  There 
must  be  some  discrimination  in  these  things — there 
may  he,  as  Moore,  and  Bayly,  and  Mr.  Planche'  have 
shown,  when  writing  for  music,  without  the  writer 
getting  up  on  stilts.  Mr.  Oxenford  has  too  much 
tact  and  scholarship  not  to  avoid  this  defect,  when  its 
importance  has  been  pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  one  of 
first  consequence  to  his  partner ;  and,  indeed,  we  can 


not  but  fancy  it  has  been  here  felt  so.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  clever,  and  interesting  as  is  Mr.  Mac- 
farren's  music,  it  is  forced  in  many  places  ;  as  if 
structure  had  been  thought  of  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  melody.  The  opening  chorus,  a  winter  scene,  has 
more  of  the  crudity,  which  we  had  hoped  its  author 
had  laid  aside,  tlian  is  agreeable.  The  close,  whero 
the  two  choirs  cross  and  reply  to  each  other,  is  care- 
ful, if,  in  some  of  its  progressions,  too  harsh  to  please 
the  oiir — but  the  leading  ideas  might  have  been  turned 
to  better  account.  In  No.  2,  the  recitative  is  not  welt 
set.  The  melody  of  the  Romance  is  elegant.  The 
final  cadenza,  however,  is  an  example  of  difficulty 
driven  to  its  last  point.  It  can  hardly  be  executed 
ne.atly,  save  under  exceptional  conditions.  No.  3, 
the  Carol,  is  treated  with  great  ingenuity,  but  the 
number  is  a  long  one  ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  anath- 
ematized henceforth  and  for  evermore  by  those  who, 
because  a  ditty  is  ancient,  hold  it  to  be  therefore 
good — we  must  assert  that  the  melancholy  minor 
tune,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 

TidlDgs  of  comfort  and  joy  !  — 

which  form  the  burden  of  the  song — however  curious 
and  venerable — has  too  much  in  it  of  the  "frozen-out 
gnrdeners  "  to  be  welcome  in  such  a  place,  were  it 
twenty  times  as  old  English  as  it  is.  As  if  to  make 
up  for  this,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Macfarren  has  allowed 
such  a  modern  German  or  modern  French  (?)  garni- 
ture to  the  Christmas  legend  of  Alfred  in  Athelnay  ? 
The  chorus  that  has  asked  for  a  tale  should  listen. 
Here,  after  having,  without  much  ostensible  reason, 
borne  up  one  verse  (not  burden-wise)  with  a  "  Fal-la- 
la,"  in  the  last  stanza,  they  do  all  but  anticipate  the 
catastrophe  by  following  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
narrater  that  narration  is  unnecessary.  The  Duetlino 
No.  6,  is  very  elegant.  The  Finale,  No.  7,  is  robust 
and  jovial,  with  some  good  orchestral  effects.  On 
every  ground  is  it  to  be  wished  that  a  more  favorable 
account  could  have  been  given  as  a  whole  of  a  work 
by  two  superior. men  ;  but  seeing  that  English  music 
is  now  struggling  up  towards  a  point  higher  than  it 
has  occupied — say  since  Purcell's  time — on  every 
ground  is  it  necessary  to  speak  plainly  and  clearly,  as 
the  duty  owed  by  persons  of  honor  to  persons  of 
honor.— ^(/i..  May  12. 

f'ONCEnTS  OF  THE  Week. — Every  w(:(ik  will  now 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  be  fuller  and  fuller  of  con- 
certs, in  the  quality  and  variety  of  which  there  is  ob- 
viously a  rise.  Dr.  Wylde,  the  Amateur  Society,  the 
Vocal  Association,  and  iJr.  Hnllah  (not  to  speak  of 
the  great  gathering  of  children  at  the  Crystal  Palace), 
have  appealed,  within  the  last  seven  days,  to  the  pub- 
lic, all  with  claims  above  the  average.  Pity  that 
such  simultaneous  appeals  must  of  necessity  imply 
conflict.  A  musical  digestion  of  forty-ostrich  power 
is  insuflficient  for  the  demands  of  this  London  May. 
Only  artists  of  extraordinary  merit  can  escape  from 
being  borne  down  and  overlooked.  Last  week  we 
spoke  of  Hcrr  von  Liibeck  as  a  good  pianist ;  to-day 
we  may  offer  ivelcomo  to  another,  M.  Theodore  Ritter, 
who  introduced  himself  on  Saturday  last.  This 
young  artist  seems  to  us  to  have  a  capital  pair  of 
hands,  directed  by  an  mtelligent  head.  The  English 
have  justifiably  become  hard  to  please  in  Mendels- 
sohn's second  Trio,  his  rendering  of  which,  however, 
greatly  pleased  us — so  distinct  was  every  florid  pas- 
sage ;  so  well  delivered,  without  e.xaggeration,  were 
the  more  expressive  phrases.  In  Weber's  Rondo,  in 
E  flat,  M.  Ritter  was  light,  sparkling,  and  very  ele- 
gant. So  far  as  we  heard  his  own  music,  originality 
in  point  of  creation  is  yet  to  come.  He  was  a.ssisted 
by  M.  Paque,  and  by  M.  and  Madame  Sainton-Dolby. 
'The  lady,  by  the  way,  has  got  a  new  ballad  by  Miss 
Gabriel,  "The  Skipper  and  his  Boy,"  which  she  may 
possibly  establish  as  companion  to  the  "  Three  Fish- 
ers "  of  Mr.  Hnllah.  Among  the  benefit  Concerts 
of  this  week  have  been  those  of  Miss  Laura  Baxter 
and  3IUe.  de  ViUar.  Of  Herr  Hager's  oratorio,  pr»- 
duced,  on  Wednesday,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  we  must 
speak  on  some  future  occasion. — lb..  May  19. 


itsical  CffrrcspjthiTCC. 


(I^I^V, 


New  York,  June  5. — Quite  suddenly,  and  un- 
expectedly, Max  Maretzek  has  collapsed.  With 
scarcely  a  word  of  preliminary  notice,  without  any 
of  the  "  last  night  "  gag,  he  has  left  Winter  Garden 
and,;from  being  the  manager  of  an  Italian  opera, 
condescends  to  lead  the  orchestra  at  Niblo's,  where 
Nixon,  the  lessee,  is  about  starting  a  series  of  what 
he  calls  "  midsummer  entertainments."  Instead  of 
directing  the  performance  of  Hale'vy's  majestic  opera, 
La  Juive  Max   will   henceforth  conduct  a  small  or- 
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chestra,  which  plays  the  accompaniments  to  English 
songs  sung  by  Mesdames  VoK  Berkel  and  EcK- 
HABDT.     What  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

The  fact  is,  that  last  season  both  operas  were  losing 
money,  and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  it.  But  the 
rival  managers  each  took  a  fiendish  delight  in  sup- 
posing that  his  opponent  was  losing  the  most.  How 
this  may  be,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
Academy  folks  "  caved  in  "  and  beat  a  retreat  the 
first.  Maretzek  was  however  too  much  exhausted  by 
the  contest  to  survive  his  victory  very  long.  During 
the  past  week  he  ran  La  Juwe,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  magnificent  singing  and  acting  of  Stigelli, 
failed  to  draw  good  houses.  Verdi's  Masnadieri  was 
twice  advertised  and  withdrawn — the  second  time  no 
notice  of  the  withdrawal  being  given  till  the  audience 
assembled  before  the  closed  theatre  to  be  greeted  with 
an  announcement  about  the  indisposition  of  Maretzek 
It  was  however  produced  with  some  new  singers  at 
the  matinie  on  Saturday,  and,  I  am  told,  signally 
failed,  owing  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  perform- 
ers. 

Mr.  tniman,  who  has  been  sick  for  weeks,  is  out 
again,  and  has,  he  states,  already  made  arrangements 
for  his  fall  season,  to  commence  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  next  September.  He  has  engaged  for  prime 
donne,  Faberi,  Colson  and  Adelina  Patti  ;  for 
tenor,  Brignoli  ;  for  baritone  Amodio,  and  for 
basso,  Carl  Formes.  He  expects  to  revive  Le 
Proph^te,  Hitgaenots,  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  La  Juive. 

Little  Patti  at  last  accounts  had  given  a  successful 
concert  at  Pittsburg,  assisted  by  Brignoli,  who  of- 
fended the  critics  by  his  lazy  indifference,  and  by 
Junca,  who  delighted  them  with  his  dignified  bearing 
and  careful  singing.  There  are  amusing  rumors 
afioat  about  Miss  Patti's  musical  abilities.  Some 
folks,  who  know  her  personally,  say  that  she  can 
scarcely  read  a  note,  and  that  to  learn  a  new  part,  all 
the  services  of  her  entire  family  have  to  be  called 
into  requisition.  Each  passage  is  played  over  and 
over  to  her,  till  she  is  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  thus 
by  hour  after  hour  of  incessant  labor  on  the  part  of 
her  instructors — including  Mnzio — she  gradually 
masters  her  role.  This  is  a  bit  of  gossip,  like  that 
which  said  that  La  Grange  used  to  learn  an  opera 
in  two  mornings,  while  taking  her  chocolate  and  muf- 
fins in  bed.  There  is  some  more  gossip  about  Brig- 
noli, this  time.  They  say  he  is  rem.irkiibly  well  sat- 
isfied with  this  country,  and  declares  himself  to  be 
that  miracle,  a  "perfectly  happy  man."  And  why 
not,  pray '  He  makes  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lays  up,  till  he 
has  now  hoarded  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  He  allows  himself  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month  for  his  personal  expenses,  on  this  sum  living 
(when  in  New  York)  at  the  Everett  House,  and  keep- 
ing his  horse  and  light  carriage.  His  popularity  is 
as  great  as  ever  ;  but  it  is  altogether  on  account  of 
his  exquisite  voice,  for  his  manners  are  not  calculated 
to  win  the  regards  of  the  public. 

The  concert  season  is  now  fairly  over,  and  a 
weaker  one  has  not  recently  occurred.  The  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  offered  nothing  of  special  interest. 
Mason  has  given  a  few  classical  soirdes,  and  the 
Harmonic  Society  has  had  a  faint  musical  ebullition. 
There  has  been  no  genuine  musical  excitement,  ex- 
cepting the  debut  and  success  of  Adelina  Patti. 

Trovatok. 
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Music  im  this  Number.  —  Weber's  Opera,  Der  FreyschrUz, 
piaao-forte  arrangement,  continued. 


A  New  Musical  Society. 
With  all  the  opportunities  enjoyed  in  Boston 
for  hearing  the  best  music  of  all  kinds,  one  great 
want  has  been  felt  and  constantly  expressed. 
One  all-important  problem  remains  to  be  solved. 
The  want,  the  problem  is  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, or  orchestra — what  is  commonly  called  a 
Philharmonic  Society  —  for  the  unfailing  supply, 
at  stated  periods,  every  winter,  of  the  best  possi- 
ble concerts  of  instrumental  music,  in  which  the 
Symphonies  of  the  great  masters  shall,  ahove  all, 


become  familiar  to  appreciative  hearers,  and  iii 
which  the  number  of  appreciators  shall  continu- 
ally increase  by  hearing.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  get  chance  supplies  of  what  in  a  truly  musical 
community  is  so  indispensable  ;  that  every  season 
brings  its  new  experiment,  corporate  or  individ- 
ual, like  those  of  Carl  Zerrahn,  which  saves  that 
season  from  being  counted  musically  a  blank. 
This  constantly  reorganizing  the  whole  thing 
from  the  beginning,  every  year,  without  building 
upon  any  terra  Jirma  won  the  year  before,  and 
with  capricious  change  of  plan,  adhering  to  no 
one  policy  until  the  tree  is  old  enough  to  yield 
its  proper  fruit,  grows  more  and  more  discourag- 
ing, alike  to  concert-givers  and  to  concert-goers. 
It  unsettles  faith  in  any  plan.  It  reduces  the 
whole  thing  to  mere  dollar  and  cent  calculations, 
until  such  enterprises  get  to  be  regarded  among 
many  people  just  as  they  regard  any  other  mere 
pecuniary  speculations,  and  they  support  them  or 
neglect  them  according  to  the  most  momentary 
impulse  of  amusement.  They  cease  to  feel  an 
interest  and  pride  of  Art  in  them.  Such  con- 
certs fail  to  make  the  music-loving  public  feel  it- 
self responsible  for  their  continuance  and  for  their 
character.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  all  concerts  in 
which  the  first  spring  and  principle  of  life  is  simply 
pecuniary  profit,  all  concerts  in  which  business  is 
first  and  Art  is  only  secondary,  show  and  must 
show  a  constant  gravitation  downwards  to  a  lower 
tone  and  standard.  They  inevitably  cater,  where 
they  ought  to  lead,  to  educate  and  lift  the  audi- 
ence above  itself. 

The  lover  of  true  Art  in  music  will  of  course 
find  many  a  chance  gratification  in  the  promiscu- 
ous programmes  ofiered  him  in  this  way ;  but 
how  much  better  would  it  not  be  if  the  best  taste 
and  love  of  music  in  a  community  should  organ- 
ize itself  into  some  sure,  efficient  system  of  sup- 
plies of  what  it  really  needs  and  wants  1 

Such  a  proposal  is  of  course  vague  and  general. 
It  needs  some  handle  by  which  it  may  be  taken 
hold  of.  The  "  musical  public  "  is  not  a  deter- 
minate, organic  body,  with  its  primary  elections 
and  its  lists  of  voters,  which  can  choose  its  repre- 
sentatives and  agents.  The  leaders  must  be 
found  out  by  their  leading.  There  must  be  some 
one  or  several  to  go  forward,  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  first  steps  and  assuming  management, 
which  will  sustain  itself  just  so  far  as  it  is  truly 
representative  of  the  real  musical  want  and  feel- 
ing of  the  community.  The  natural  leaders  in 
such  a  movement  seem  to  be  those  who  are  them- 
selves artists  and  musicians,  those  who  are  to 
make  the  music,  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  best  types  of  the  real  musical  culture  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  These  men,  if 
they  have  really  the  soul  of  artists,  need  such  an 
organization  for  their  own  good — not  their  ma- 
terial, but  their  artistic  good  —  need  it  to  keep 
alive,  encourage  mutually,  and  elevate  their  own 
artistic  tone  and  standard.  They  should  form 
such  a  union  as  a  mutual  guaranty  among  them 
of  artistic  character  and  standing.  And  they 
need  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  medium  for  commu- 
nicating their  own  artistic  feeling,  conscience  and 
enthusiasm  to  a  surrounding,  ever-widening,  sym- 
pathetic sphere  of  amateurs  and  earnest  listeners 
and  lovers.  The  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leip- 
zig, the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
must  be  a  great  good  for  the  musicians  engaged 
in  them,  independently  of  all  thought  of  material 
remuneration.     Such  concerts  must    afiord    to 


their  own  musical  lives  such  sustenance,  as  the 
Alps  or  the  White  Mountains  furnish  to  the  land- 
scape artists.  They  had  better  pay  for  them 
themselves  than  not  to  have  them.  It  was  a 
great  thing  for  artists  and  for  Art  in  London,  too, 
when  some  of  the  principal  musicians  came  to- 
gether and  organized  their  Philharmonic  Society  ; 
for  without  that,  Beethoven  and  Mozart  would 
not  perhaps  be  living  influences  to  this  day  in 
England.  And  so,  too,  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety in  New  York.  Fortunately,  it  was  not 
started  as  a  mere  pecuniary  enterprise,  to  give 
the  musicians  business.  It  was  a  league  for  Art, 
as  the  first  end  ;  for  mutual  material  aid  and  com- 
fort secondly,  the  incidental  fruit  quite  sure  to 
follow  upon  prudent  management. 

And  now  we  have  the  good  news  that  the 
same  problem  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
principal  instrumental  musicians  here  in  Boston. 
A  Boston  Philharmonic  Society  has  been 
actually  organized.  On  Friday,  May  25th,  thir- 
ty-four well-known  members  of  our  recent  orches- 
tras met  together,  signed  a  constitution,  and 
elected  officers  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Ryan,  President. 

F.  Suck,   Vice  President. 

C.  EiCHLER,  Secretary. 

Wm.  Schultze,  Treasurer. 

Carl  Zerbahn, ^ 

De  Kibas,   >  Associates. 

■ SCHLIMPER,  ) 

We  have  not  seen  the  Constitution,  but  we  un- 
derstand that  membership  is  strictly  limited  to 
actual  performers,  who  can  only  be  admitted  b}' 
a  three-fourths  vote,  and  who  must  in  every  in- 
stance pass  muster  as  thoroughly  competent  ac- 
cording to  a  high  standard,  and  must  pledge 
themselves  to  the  punctual  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties,  upon  penalty  of 
prompt  discharge.  The  office  of  conductor  is  not 
limited  to  one  person  ;  but  the  government  may 
use  their  judgment  in  appointing  more  than  one, 
and  in  inviting  individuals  from  outside  of  the 
Society,  when  it  shall  seem  expedient.  So  far 
well.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  stated  to 
be :  "  To  advance  the  interests  of  the  science  of 
music  in  Boston,  and  to  benefit  pecuniarily  its 
members."  This  is  putting  the  two  things  in  the 
right  order,  at  all  events.  And  now  follows 
what  seems  to  be  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the 
plan  : 

"  Concerts  will  only  be  given  when  a  sufficient 
sum  shall  have  been  secured  to  cover  all  expenses, 
and  guarantee  to  each  of  those  who  may  perform 
at  a  particular  concert  (and  only  those  who  do 
perform  can  receive  compensation,)  the  sum  of 
twelve  dollars.  By  way  of  preparation  for  each 
concert, ybuc  rehearsals  will  be  given  (held?),  of 
which  tico  will  be  public." 

This  feature  of  the  plan,  as  we  find  it  reported 
(whether  in  the  actual  words  of  the  constitution 
we  know  not),  leads  almost  too  naturally  into 
another,  unobjectionable  enough  in  itself,  but 
slightly  suspicious  in  this  connection : 

"  Such  programmes  for  performance  will  be 
selected  as  will  combine  pleasure  with  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  popular  taste,  independent  of  schools 
in  music,  and  with  a  view  to  granting  the  public 
the  entertainment  for  which  they  are  pleased  to 
pay  their  money,  and  to  which  they  are  willing  to 
give  their  support." 

What  public  ?  The  public  that  will  pay  lest. 
And  therefore  what  entertainment,  what  music  ? 
Why,  that  which  will  pay  best.     And  if  it   should 
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happen  to  appear  that  Negro  Minstrelsy  would 
pay  hotter  than  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  that 
a  band  of  brass,  without  any  fiddles,  would  pay 
better  than  the  best  symphonic  orchestra,  would 
the  Philharmonic  Society  perhaps  be  willing  to 
accept  that  level,  and,  following  up  a  thriving 
business  wherever  it  might  lead,  still  leave  the 
Philharmonic  problem  as  unsolved  as  ever  ?  We 
do  not  of  course  fear  anything  so  bad  as  that,  but 
we  suggest  the  worst  to  indicate  what  seems  a 
questionable  tendency  in  the  very  egg  about  to 
be  hatched. 

Of  course  every  friend  of  music  must  rejoice 
in  everything  that  adds  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  musicians.  They  work  hard  for  our  plea- 
sure, and  as  a  general  thing  are  meanly,  miser- 
ably rewarded.  They  exercise  the  common 
right,  the  common  duty,  when  they  seek  like 
other  men  to  make  that  industry  to  which  they 
devote  their  lives  support  them.  Concert  playing 
costs  much  time  and  labor,  and  is  too  apt  to  prove 
a  poor  pecuniary  investment  of  such  poor  man's 
capital.  All  this  we  too  well  know,  and  there 
are  few  things  which  oftener  touch  our  sympathies 
than  the  worldly  fortune  of  musicians.  No  one 
can  wonder  or  can  blame  them,  if  they  insist  on 
jealous  stipulations  against  loss  of  money  and  of 
time,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  minister  to 
public  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  behoves  them 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  economical  side  of  the 
matter.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  economy 
which  is  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  There 
are  cases  where  one  gains  by  freely  giving  ;  and 
in  all  cases  one  must  give  to  acquire  character, 
on  which  all  gains  in  the  long  run  depend.  Now 
we  should  have  more  faith  in  a  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety which  organized  itsell  firstly  and  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  among  its  members 
a  high  artistic  tone  and  character ;  of  mutually 
guarantying  one  another  against  the  artistically 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  daily  pursuit  of 
music  as  a  mere  business;  of  creating  for  them- 
selves opportunities  of  uniting  in  the  perform- 
ance, the  interpretation  of  really  noble  and  in- 
spired works,  as  an  offset  to  daily  and  nightly 
drudgery,  in  theatres,  in  street  bands,  in  lessons, 
in  whatever  tends  to  drag  them  down  from  the 
high  character  of  artists  to  the  condition  of  mere 
hack  musicians ;  and  then,  secondly,  and  as  a 
natural  complement  to  this,  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  such  noble  works  to  others  and  of 
thus  building  up  a  large  society  of  listeners  and 
lovers  in  communion  with  them.  To  any  musician 
it  is  really  worth  the  while,  even  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  to  do  this  even  without  assur- 
ance of  a  farthing  of  immediate  pecuniary  profit. 
It  is  better  that  such  things  be  done  in  faith,  than 
for  mere  wages.  It  lends  the  enterprise  a  better 
spirit ;  the  public  feels  the  finer  temper  of  it, 
trusts  it  more,  is  more  attracted  to  it,  as  to  a 
thing  that  has  a  real  magnetism,  a  body  with  a 
soul  in  it.  If  a  number  of  musicians  form  a 
business  company  just  for  the  sake  of  earning 
certain  wages,  by  catering  for  a  few  hours  now 
and  then  to  fancied  public  tastes  and  appetites, 
what  does  the  public  care  about  it,  save  as  any 
one  may  feel  disposed  at  any  time  to  indulge  in 
the  amusement  for  the  time  being  ?  AVhy 
should  it  interest  the  friends  of  music  more  than 
anybody's  private  business  does  ?  But  if  musical 
artists  associate  themselves  in  the  name  of  Art. 
for  Art's  sake,  then  at  once  they  have  a  claim  on 
all  who  love  and  value  Art;  then  sympathy  and 


support  naturally  flow  to  them  from  all  sides : 
their  success  becomes  the  common  cause ;  the 
character  of  the  union  is  kept  up,  continually 
improving ;  and  the  result  is,  (the  more  sure,  be- 
cause it  is  made  only  incidental)  that  generous 
material  support  is  never  wanting. 

For  this  reason  we  should  have  been  glad  had 
our  musicians,  in  laying  out  their  plan  of  con- 
certs, been  content  with  simply  guarding  them- 
selves against  possibility  of  pecuniary  loss.  It 
■would  look  more  as  if  the  motive  of  the  thing 
were  really  artistic,  and  would  inspire  more  con- 
fidence. Why  the  "  twelve  dollar  "  condition  ? 
Why  stipulate  for  any  wages,  and  so  trifling  an 
amount  at  that  ?  If  one  can  give  the  hours 
required  for  each  concert  with  its  four  rehearsals 
for  twelve  dollars,  can  he  not  almost  as  well  af- 
ford to  give  them  for  the  pure  artistic  satisfaction 
of  the  thing  ?  And  this  we  take  to  be  the  very 
meaning  of  a  "  Philharmonic "  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  business  society  for  music.  This  is 
what  the  friends  of  music  want  when  they  call 
for  a  Phiharmonic  Society.  Give  it  the  real 
Philharmonic  character  first,  and  then  trust  to 
the  natural  working  of  it  for  pecuniary  returns. 
Show  us  a  tree  all  beautiful  with  blossoms,  and 
then  we  may  expect  fruit. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Opera.  The  Cortesi  company  closed  their  se.v 
son,  according  to  programme,  at  the  Boston  Academy 
after  one  week's  performances,  with  a  Trovatore  mat- 
ine'e  on  Saturday,  when  Do  di  petto  made  his  third 
hit.  On  Thursday  evening  Norma  was  rendered 
rather  shabbily,  with  Parodi  as  Norma,  who  has 
neither  truth  of  intonation  nor  of  expression  ;  Mu- 
SIANI,  for  the  consul,  whose  large  voice  lent  not 
much  interest  to  the  part;  SnsiNr,  stately  and  sono- 
rous as  Oroveso  ;  and  for  Adelgisa,  a  young  lady, 
Miss  MoNTMOEENCT,  (hcr  first  appearance),  with  a 
pleasant  mezzo-soprano  voice,  not  without  feeling,  but 
timid  in  the  use  of  it.  On  Friday  Rossini's  genial 
and  deliglitful  music  of  "The  Barber"  gave  fine 
scope  to  the  rich  voice  and  finished  execution  of  Ad- 
elaide Phillipps.  Tamaro,  too,  as  Almaviva, 
and  Barili,  as  the  barber,  won  approval ;  but  the 
Don  Bartolo  was  thought  inferior,  and  fat  Amodio 
sacrificed  the  music  of  Basilic  to  broad  farce. 

Next  Tuesday  evening,  (it  is  hinted  in  newspaper 
paragraphs,  though  we  as  yet  see  no  proper  advertise- 
ment of  the  fact),  a  new  troupe  is  to  commence  a  se- 
ries of  operas  at  the  Academy.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
combination  of  artists  from  Tillman's,  Maretzek's  and 
tlic  Havana  troupes,  who  will  begin  with  Ernani,  the 
cast  including  Mme.  Fabbri  (who  we  are  sure  will 
please),  and  Musiani,  Susini  and  Amodio.  Some 
say  that  Maretzek  is  to  be  the  head,  and  that  the  new 
pieces  recently  given  at  the  Winter  Garden,  "  The 
Jewess,"  1  Masnadieri  and  Stradella,  will  be  brought 
out.  If  they  give  La  Juive,  let  us  suggest  that  it  be 
made  somewhat  shorter  than  it  was  in  New  York,  — 
at  all  events  that  there  may  not  be  unnecessarily  long 
intervals  between  the  five  acts. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance in  several  of  our  Boston  p.ipers  last  week, 
of  the  following  opinion  expressed  with  slight  varia- 
tions 1  Why  did  not  the  new  Sappho  wear  the 
laurels  t 

"  The  part  of  Saffo,  in  which  Gazzaniga  has  been 
so  snccessfull  is  now  thought  to  be  without  a  repres- 
entative in  this  country  capable  of  imparting  to  the 
cliaracter  the  effect  it  requires  ;  but  those  who  indulge 
in  such  a  supposition  are  in  error,  for  Madame  Cor- 
tesi has  won  laurels  for  the  ability  which  she  has  dis- 
played in  the  opera  of  '  Saifo  '  elsewhere.  A  strong 
desire  exists  among  her  Boston  friends  to  compare 
her  performance  with   that  of   Gazzaniga,  and    we 


hope  she  may  bo  induced  to  accede  to  the  public  wish 
before  she  leaves  us." 

Whether  she  can  sing  Saffo  or  not,  CoETESi  has 
at  least  one  unqualified  admirer.  "  Ada  Clare,"  of 
the  New  York  Saturday  Press,  airs  her  enthusiasm 
thus  : 

" '  See  Cortesi  and  die,'  is  now  the  manner  in 
which  I  render  the  old  adage  of  '  See  Naples  and 
die.'  Not  but  what  it  would  be  better  to  see  Cortesi 
and  live,  since  she  vastly  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
living  ;  but  one  should  not  die  without  having  seen 
her,  for  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  upper  spheres 
would  be  capable  of  making  up  her  loss.  These  re- 
marks read  like  extravagance,  but  it  is  bad  to  temper 
one's  admiration,  and  the  Cortesi  is  not  a  person  to 
be  coolly  reasoned  about.  For  me,  she  is  the  most 
superb  exponent  of  the  lyric  art,  whom  I  have  ever 
met.  She  is  one  of  those  deep  and  grand  natures 
which  expands  the  capacities  of  the  lyric  stage  to 
the  expression  of  all  that  is  large  and  lofty  in  human 
intellect.  For  a  woman  not  to  admire  Adelaide  Cor- 
tesi would  be  gross  ingratitude ;  for  she  is  one  of 
those  talents  that  vindicate  the  ability  of  our  sex  ; 
she  redeems  in  her  own  proud  self  the  miserable 
weary  little  nonsenses  which  form  the  whole  lives  of 
most  of  us. 

"  It  is  only  on  the  stage  that  woman  has  outstrip- 
ped the  utmost  efforts  of  man,  and  grandly  triumph- 
ed over  him  in  the  uttermost  sense  of  the  word.  In 
that  kingdom  of  this  globe,  the  highest  honors,  the 
proudest  triumphs,  the  chief  part  of  the  world's  wor- 
ship, and  the  largest  pecuniary  profits,  belong  to 
women. 

"  I  think  I  know  how  to  explain  this  fact.  It  is 
only  on  the  stage  that  the  woman  is  taken  out  o!  the 
world's  straight-jacket,  and  left  with  free  limbs  and 
free  soul.  'The  actress,  the  singer,  may  put  away 
convention,  cant,  and  hypocritical  moralities  as  very 
small  worms  whose  crawl  is  too  insignitiennt  to  be 
noticed.  Her  beauty,  her  talent,  her  instinct,  her  or- 
atorical or  vocal  powers,  her  grace,  her  passions,  are 
all  to  be  used  to  their  utmost  and  most  godlike  ex- 
tent. She  is  to  go  forth  and  be  great  without  illus- 
trating any  moral  tract. 

In  literature,  in  science,  in  the  other  arts,  the  op- 
posite principle  prevails  ;  the  woman  who  attempts 
to  work,  must  wrench  out  all  that  is  truly  passionate 
from  her  nature,  before  she  can  be  considered  the  re- 
spectable and  useful  worker. 

O  !  fools,  fools,  fools,  that  we  are  !  We  sacrifice 
the  one  sublime  gift  that  nature  gives  us  to  cope  with 
men — Instiuct;  beautiful,  sacred,  heaven-given  in- 
stinct. *  *  *  -        .*  * 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  superiority  of  the  woman 
to  the  man  on  the  stage.  I  think  as  proof  that  I 
need  but  mention  the  names  of  Cortesi,  of  Ristori,  of 
Rachel,  of  Grisi,  of  Fabbri.  These  names  are  more 
eloquent  than  any  words  I  could  write." 

Fine,  all  this,  in  the  abstract,  as  applied  to  some 
imaginary  and  ideal  prima  donna  ;  but  if  such  a  sun 
did  actually  rise  before  us  all,  how  strange  that  only 
Ada  saw  it ! 


usttal  litfellipitce. 


New  Orleans.  The  opera  still  outlives  its  sea- 
sou.     We  glean  from  the  Picayune  of  various  dates. 

May  10.  Verdi's  "  Jerusalem  "  was  given  at  the 
Opera  House  Thursday  evening  to  a  good  house,  in 
most  commendable  style.  The  mounting  of  the  op- 
era was  as  superb  and  imposing  as  the  cast  was 
strong  and  capable.  Giesmar,  who  has  all  the  sea- 
son been  going  on  from  triumph  to  triumph,  making 
every  newly  assumed  role  an  improvement,  even  on 
the  last,  made  a  great  hit  as  Helene.  Mathieu  was 
fine  as  Gaston,  and,  in  brief,  the  peiformance  was 
one  of  the  most  decided  successes  of  this  highly  suc- 
cessful season. 

May  23.  There  was  a  good,  but  not  over-crowded 
house,  at  the  opera,  Monday  night,  to  enjoy  another 
performance  of  the  glittering  show-piece,  in  which 
Colson  is  50  charming,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Devil." 

The  season  will  close  on  the  .3d  of  June.  Mean- 
time, Mons.  Philippe,  the  first  tenor  of  the  Orleans 
theatre,  who,  with  Mathieu,  is  to  sustain  the  tenor 
roles  in  grand  opera  here  next  season,  will  give  one 
or  two  performances  of  John  of  Lvyden,  in  Meyer- 
beer's "  Prophete." 

May  24.  There  was  a  remarkably  nice  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Norma  "  Tuesday  night,  at  the  Opera. 
Geismar  was,  as  ever,  fine  in  the  role  of  the  Drtiidess 
and  w.as  most  ably  seconded  by  Pretti,  as  Adelqisa, 
while  Mathieu  ga\-e  to  the  part  of  the  Roman  Pro- 
Cousul  a  most  admirable  interpretation.     Vanlair  as 
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Oroveso  was  effective,  and  so  was  the  chorus.  There 
was  a  good  house,  and  the  opera  went  off  amidst  ju- 
dicious ,  and  at  the  same  time  constant  and  enthusi- 
astic, applause. 

As  we  near  the  close  of  the  season  we  are  more 
and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  Geis- 
mar  as  a  member  of  the  company,  and,  moreover, 
with  the  conviction  that  the  management  cannot 
leave  her  out  of  the  programme  for  the  next  season. 
She  has  great  versatility  as  well  as  abundant  talent — 
now  appearing  with  credit  as  the  stately  Norma,  and 
now  as  the  simple  peasantess,  Sose  Friquet,  in  the 
"  Dragons  de  Villavs,"  with  equal  success.  By  all 
means,  let  us  have  Geisraar  next  winter. 

This  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gennibrel,  the 
popular  basso,  we  are  to  have  a  great  cast  of  the 
"  Don  Juan  "  of  Mozart.  Colson  is  to  be  the  Ztrli- 
na ;  Melchisedec,  the  Don  Juan ;  Ecarlat,  the  Ottavio  ; 
Pretti,  the  Donna  Anna ;  Dalmont,  the  Elvira :  Gen- 
nibrel, the  Lepordlo ;  Vanlair,  the  Commendatore,  and 
Choi,  the  Masetto. 

May  27.  So  far  as  Mmes.  Colson  and  Debleye, 
and  Messrs.  Melchisedec  and  Dutasta  were  concerned 
in  it,  the  performance  of  the  "  Fille  du  Regiment," 
at  the  Orleans  theatre,  Friday  night,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  unfortunate  artiste,  was  very  well  worth  sitting 
out  a  warm  evening  to  witness.  They  entered  in- 
to the  spirit  of  their  several  roles,  sang  as  well  as 
they  were  permitted  to  do  by  circumstances,  and  car- 
ried oft'  the  opera,  upon  the  whole,  very  successfully. 
Colson  was  particularly  sparkling  and  effecttve  in  the 
role  of  tlie  little  vivandiere,  and  Melchisedec  made 
about  the  best  Sergeant  Sulpice  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  saving  and  excepting  Edward  Seguin.  Dutas- 
ta and  Debleye,  as  the  stupid  old  duchess  and  her 
steward,  made  a  good  deal  of  fun.  But  as  to  all  the 
rest,  Tonio,  the  chorus,  and  the  orchestra,  "  Come 
thou,  expressive  silence,  muse  their  praise." 

At  the  Opera,  last  evening,  Mme.  Colson  gave  us 
another  performance  of  her  fascinating  part  of  Uriei, 
in  "  Les  Amours  du  Diable." 

This  evening  Mmes.  St.  Ange  and  Marechal  pre- 
sent an  attractive  programme  for  their  joint  benefit ; 
a  drama  and  musical  interlude. 

Monday  evening  M.  Philippe,  the  popular  first 
tenor  of  the  company  lately  singing  at  the  Orleans 
theatre,  and  who  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Bodous- 
quie'  for  the  next  season,  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance on  these  boards,  in  the  role  of  J'ernand,  in  the 
"Favorite,"  thatotlier  favorite  artiste.  Mile.  Geismar, 
being  the  Leonora. 

Only  one  week  remains  to  us,  now,  of  our  opera 
season.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  brilliant  one. 
The  new  Opera  House  has  commenced  its  career 
most  auspiciously,  and  fully  realized  to  the  public 
the  flattering  promises  made  in  its  behalf  by  the  en- 
terprising manager.  And  now,  as  his  first  season 
draws  to  an  end,  he  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  experiment.  Of  the  artistes 
brought  over  by  him,  last  fall,  two  only  have  failed 
to  earn  and  to  maintain  to  the  close  the  favor  of  the 
public,  and  they  have,  some  time  since,  returned  to 
Europe.  But  Geismar,  Mathieu,  Melchisedec  and 
Gennibrel,  all  of  whom  are  reengaged,  we  believe, 
stand  firmly  entrenched  in  the  good  opinion  of  our 
music  loving  public.  Besides  these,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Boudousquie  has  positively  engaged  the  excel- 
lent grand  tenor,  Philippe,  and  C'abel,  the  favorite 
tenor  leger  of  the  late  Orleans  theatre  company. 
What  other  engagements  he  has  made  for  the  next 
season,  we  do  not  learn  exactly ;  though  there  is  a 
rumor  of  negotiations  pending  with  a  very  talented 
prima  donna,  now  in  Paris. 

Before  the  next  season  comes,  the  auditorium  of 
our  new  and  beautiful  Opera  House  is  to  be  elegantly 
decorated  ;  the  best  company,  operatic  and  dramatic, 
possible  to  be  procured,  will  be  engaged,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  next  an  improvement 
upon  the  last  season,  excellent  as  that  has  been.  Al- 
ready the  greater  part  of  the  sittings  have  been  en- 
gaged, for  the  Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights  and  a 
very  large  number  for  the  Monday  and  Thursday 
performances. 

May  30.  The  Opera  House  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, Monday  night.  The  special  attraction  was 
the  great  performance  of  the  favorite  tenor,  Phillippe, 
on  that  stage.  It  was  painfully  evident  from  the 
commencement  that  he  was  not  in  good  condition. 
His  voice  was  palpably  uncertain,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
afraid  to  trust  it.  He  got  on  very  well,  however,  un- 
der the  generous  encouragement  of  an  audience  evi- 
dently greatly  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  until  the  try- 
ing fourth  act  of  tlie  "  Favorite."  The  beautiful 
aria,  "  Ange  si  pur,"  ("  Spirto  gentil,")  he  sang  with 
much  less  tlian  his  usual  force  and  efi'ect,  and  in  tlie 
great  duet  whieli  follows,  hi^^  voice  gave  w.-iy  at  the 
most  trying  point.  Mile.  Geismar,  with  admirable 
self-possession  and  presence  of  mind,  took  up  her 


part  in  the  duet,  and  gave  it  with  brilliant  effect, 
amidst  the  warmest  plaudits  of  the  audience.  On 
the  repetition  of  the  passage,  Philippe  rallied  brave- 
ly, and  gave  the  required  note  with  the  full  force  of 
his  fine  organ.  He  was  called  before  the  curtain,  as 
both  he  and  Geismar  had  been  several  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  opera,  and  seemed  to  feel  sensibly 
the  indulgence  of  the  audience. 

To-night,  two  acts  of  "Sij'etais  Eoi,"  in  which 
Cabell  and  Colson  appear,  and  the  entire  "  Trova- 
tore'"  with  Ecarlat,  Melchisedec,  Dalmont  and  Geis- 
mar ;  the  evening's  performance  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  Mme.  Dalmont  and  M.  Cabell. 

New  York.  The  magnificent  opera  of  "  The 
Jewess,"  which  created  on  its  presentation  in  Paris  as 
much  genuine  popular  approval  as  any  work  ever 
produced  there,  is  now  being  performed  in  capital 
style  at  the  Winter  Garden.  We  have  never  heard 
more  intense  applause  bestowed  on  artists  than  that 
excited  by  Mad.  Fabhri  and  Mr.  Stigelli  in  various 
points,  especially  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act, 
and  in  his  superb  aria  and  scena.  The  manner  in 
which  this  work  is  given — the  liberal  and  elegant 
stage  arrangements,  the  'splendid  costumes,  the 
excellent  orchestra,  the  capital  singing,  ought  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  season  ;  and  if  New  York  be  not  sat- 
isfied, it  will  wait  a  cycle  without  such  delectation. 
But  this  is  not  enough,  so  we  have  yet  another  new 
opera — one  by  Verdi — one  at  least  not  known  here — 
founded  on  Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  the  principal  part 
written  for  Jenny  Lind  when  she  appeared  in  London, 

It  requires  vast  labor  and  professional  experience 
to  urge  upon  the  stage  so  many  operas  as  have  been 
rendered  this  season  at  the  Winter  Garden,  and  by 
all  the  usages  of  reward  for  superior  efforts  and  des- 
erts, the  houses  should  be  crowded  ;  for  the  city  is 
full  of  people,  resident  and  travelling,  who  should 
have  the  taste  and  means  to  attend  these  entertain- 
ments.— Tribune,  June  4. 

Cleveland,  O.  On  Friday  evening,  June  1st., 
there  will  be  a  Grand  Concert  under  the  management 
of  the  favorite  manager  Strakosch.  The  star  of  the 
evening  will  be  the  celebrated  Miss  Adelina  Patti, 
the  "  bright  particular  star  "  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  She  will  be  assisted  on  the  occasion 
by  Madame  Strakosch,  Brignoli,  Ferri,  Junea,  and 
Maurice  Strakosch  himself. 

Philadelphia.  The  Gekmania. — The  last  re- 
hearsal of  the  Germania  was  held  on  Saturday,  and 
was  attended  by  an  immense  assembly,  even  ladies 
being  obliged  to  stand  in  the  avenues.  The  season 
ended  brilliantly,  and  every  thing  encourages  the  or- 
chestra to  keep  together  and  continue  their  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  rehearsals  in  the  autumn.  Much 
good  has  been  done  by  the  Germania  to  the  taste  of 
our  citizens  in  instrumental  music,  and  the  change  is 
clearly  perceptible  from  the  time  when  the  afternoon 
concerts  scarcely  attracted  five  hundred  people,  to 
the  present  day  when  two  thousand  are  crushed  into 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall  to  enjoy  the  finely  selected 
programmes. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that  Mr.  Sentz  will  resume 
the  leadership  of  the  orchestra  as  soon  as  he  returns 
from  Europe,  if  circumstances  should  permit  him  to 
take  his  contemplated  voyage. — Fitzgerald's  Cily 
Item. 

RoxBUKY,  Mass.  The  organ  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Jamaica  Plain  has  recently  been  enlarged 
by  adding  another  manual — the  Choir  Organ — and 
nineteen  stops,  at  a  cost  of  $2000.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  complete  church  organs  in  New  England, 
having  13  stops  in  Great,  8  in  Choir,  13  in  Swell, 
which  extends  throughout,  and  5  in  Pedals.  Having 
been  favored  with  a  hearing  of  this  instrument  we 
found  it  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  which  Messrs. 
Hook  have  established.  In  equality  and  purity  of 
tone  and  power  it  rivals  their  best  achievements  in 
organ  building.  The  society  worshipping  there  are 
delighted  with  this  new  evidence  of  skill  and  faithful- 
ness of  Messrs.  Hook,  and  the  opening  was  commem- 
orated by  a  sermon  from  the  Pastor,  and  a  well  sung 
Te  Deum  by  the  Choir. — Evening  Gazette. 

Havana. — Letters  speak  of  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  Italian  Opera  at  the  Tacon  Theatre, 
where  the  Sisters  Natali,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the 
chief  attractions.  Although  the  fashionable  season 
was  past,  they  continued  to  have  fine  houses,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  was  immense.  Norma,  the 
Trovatore,  and  Lucrezia  had  been  played  a  number  of 
times,  and  tliey  hud  brought  ont7/  G'('Hrai?ie)!(o,  which 
had  been  performed  three  times  with  immense  suc- 
cess. Agnes  took  the  part  of  Elisa,  Fanny  that  of 
Bianca,  Signor  Testa  (the  husband  of  Fanny)  that 
of  Viscardo,  and  Floronza  that  of  Manfredo. 


>prial  Sotius. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail' 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eonreyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Fondest,  dearest,  good  night.     Quartet.         Alt.  25 

This  is  a  four-part  song  of  genuine  merit,  aud  is  a 
charming  gem  for  a  parlor  concert  or  serenade. 

'Neath  the  old  arbor  tree.     Song.     R.  S.  Taylor.  25 

A  plaintive  melody  and  well  adapted  to  the  words, 
which  are  of  good  sentiment. 

The  Lover  of  72.     Comic  Song.     C.  W.  Glover.  25 

This  is  a  capital  and  very  humorous  song,  and  ev- 
ery lover  of  mirth  should  secure  a  copy. 

Before  and  after  marriage.     Comic  song  or  duet. 

T.  S.  Brett.  25 

Quite  effective  as  a  duet,  and  would  please  much  at 
a  minor  concert. 


"With  Guitar  Accompaniment. 
My  Brother's  Grave.     Arranged  by  Curtiss,  25 

I  've  left  my  snow  clad  hills.     "  Linley.  25 

Two  beautiful  melodies  well  arranged,  with  accom- 
paniment for  the  Guitar.  They  will  commend  them- 
selves. The  latter  acquired  celebrity  as  one  of  Jenny 
Lind's  finest  songs. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Mazurka  des  Traineux.    Arranged  for  8  hands, 
by  T.Bissell.  1,25 

Ascber's  best  mazurka,  so  deservedly  popular;  ex- 
cellently arranged  for  four  performers  on  two  pianos, 
and  adding  another  gem  to  the  list  of  exhibition 
pieces,  which  are  in  much  demand. 

Priere  d'uue  mfere.     (A  mother's  prayer.) 

L.  P.  Gerville.  35 

A  companion  to  the  universally  popular  '■  Maiden's 
Prayer."  A  beautiful  strain  of  a  devotional  charac- 
ter, imbedded  in  ornamental  passages  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind.    Medium  difficulty. 


Maple  Leaf  Waltz. 


J.  L.  Ensign.  30 


A  parlor  waltz  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  evinc- 
ing talent  and  scholarship. 

L' Agate.    Valse  brilliante.  0,  J.  Shaio.  35 

A  melodious  and  effective  "  morceau  da  Salon." 

Books. 

Convention  Chorus  Book.  A  collection  of 
Anthems,  Choruses,  Glees  and  Concerted 
Pieces,  for  the  use  of  Musical  Conventions, 
Choral  Societies,  &c.  30 

No  more  useful  book  for  Musical  Gatherings  has 
been  published,  if  indeed  anything  equal  to  it.  The 
pieces  it  contains  have  hitherto  been  distributed 
through  half  a  dozen  or  more  large  and  expensive  vol- 
umes, the  purchase  of  which  was  impossible  to  per- 
sons of  limited  means.  In  this  form  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  trifling  cost.  Societies,  Cboirs  and  Musi- 
cal Clubs  will  at  once  provide  themselves  with  a  full 
supply  of  this  valuable  collection.  Its  contents  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  practice. 
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Madame  Clara  Uovello. 

(Continued  from  page  6S.J 

The  circumstances  by  whioli  the  infancy  of 
Madame  Clara  Novello  was  surrounded,  were 
singularly  propitious  for  the  development,  if  not 
for  the  germination  of  the  true  artistic  spirit;  for 
elevation  of  mind  to  the  comprehension  of  lofty 
subjects,  and  thus  for  her  qualification  to  the 
special  position  she  holds  as  a  singer  of  sacred 
music.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
associations  of  her  childhood,  because,  however 
indirectly,  these  must  have  influenced  her  entire 
career,  and  thus  constitute  an  essential,  though 
perhaps  an  undesigned,  portion  of  her  intellect- 
ual education.  It  would  have  been  of  compar- 
atively small  value  that  she  was  gifted  with  a 
voice  of  such  loveliness  and  power, — that  her 
mind  was  prepared  for  the  perception  of  the 
subtlest  beauties  in  the  art  to  which  she  was  de- 
voted,— had  not  her  natural  organ  been  brought, 
by  training,  so  completely  under  control  as  to 
enable  her  fully  to  realize  her  own  conceptions. 
In  this  respect  her  advantages  were  as  great  as 
in  the  other  two ;  for  her  scholastic  education  was 
fully  as  fortunate  as  the  general  circumstances 
from  which  her  mind  received  its  first  bias. 

In  1824  her  family  was  residing  at  Paris,  where 
she  received  musical  instruction  from  M.  Fetis, 
at  present  dii'ector  of  the  Brussels  Come rratoire, 
author  of  the  Biographie  Universelle  de  Musiciens, 
together  with  many  didactic  works,  and  compos- 
er for  the  church  and  the  theatre.  M.  Fe'tis  was 
at  that  time  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris.  By  his  advice  his  young  pupil  became  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  that  institution, 
where,  instruction  being  entirely  gratuitous,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  students ;  and  as  vac- 
ancies arise  they  are  filled  up  by  the  most  prom- 
ising candidates  who  may  compete  for  the  advan- 
tage. It  was  somewhat  adventurous  to  bring 
forward  a  child  of  six  years  old  to  contend  with 
girls  of  double  or  threefold  her  age,  at  an  election 
in  which  physical  and  mental  powers,  voice  and 
intellect,  were  the  qualifications  for  success. 
Choron  was  the  head  of  the  department  to  which 
the  friends  of  little  Clara  desired  her  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  to  this  eminent  master  she  was  ac- 
cordingly taken  for  examination.  The  piece 
chosen  for  the  display  of  her  ability  was  a  bravura 
from  Arne's  Artaxerxes,  "The  Soldier  tired." 
Time  was,  but  is  now  no  more,  when  this  song 
was  regarded  as  the  infallible  test  of  vocal  pro- 
ficiency in  England  ;  the  pretensions  of  any  smg- 
er  were  acknowledged  who  could  pass  the  ordeal 
of  the  volleys  of  triplets  she  had  to  fire  through 
in  "  The  Soldier  tired;"  and  whosoever  ventured 
not  to  essay  the  voluble  divisions  of  this  proof  of 
skill  was  classed  derogatorily  as  a  ballad  singer, 
and  esteemed  accordingly.  Twenty  years  having 
elapsed  since  Artaxerxes, — the  only  English  opera 
which  till  then  had  held  permanent  ground 
through  successive  generations  of  singers  and  lis- 
teners,— has  been  witnessed  on  the^  stage,  they 
whose  memories  extend  not  farther  back  have  no 
chance  of  recollecting  "  The  Soldier  tired,"  ex- 
cept through  the  trumpet  of  Mr.  Harper,  whose 
remarkable  execution,  while  it  proves  what  he 
can  do  as  a  trumpeter,  shows  also  how  much  (or 
how  little)  was  expected  of  a  prima  donna  in 
London,  previous  to  the  year  1840.  Now  "  The 
Soldier  tired  "  appears  to  have  been  admired  in 
England  alone  ;  its  merits,  such  as  they  are,  and 
its  elements  of  vocal  display,  such  as  we  were 
wont  to  esteem  them,  escaped  the  appreciation  of 
the  Paris  professor.  This  effort  of  the  young 
aspirant  failed  to  convince  the  commentator  on 
Albrechtsberger  of  her  precocious  talent,  and  he 
required  another  specimen  of  her  ability  in  a 
style   with  which  he   was  more  familiar.      Clara, 


who  was  not  to  be  discomfited  by  Choron's  anti- 
Anglican  predilections,  now  sang  the  "  Agnus  " 
from  Mozart's  Mass  in  F,  in  her  performance  of 
which  she  displayed  such  genuine  musical  feeling, 
and  such  singular  promise,  that  she  was  unhesi- 
tatingly preferred  over  nineteen  competitors. 
You  may,  if  you  will,  suppose  her  success  in  this 
beautiful  air  to  have  been  in  some  degree,  due  to 
her  life-long  familiarity  with  ecclesiastical  music, 
the  practice  of  which  constituted  her  father's 
chief  professional  avocation,  since  its  style  must 
have  become,  from  constant  association,  as  a  second 
nature  to  her.  You  may,  if  you  will  (and, 
though  not  fatalists,  our  will  must  coincide  with 
yours,  if  you  be  thus  willlns)  regard  this  infantine 
triumph  as  an  augury  of  the  distinction  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  greatest  works  of  the  first  mas- 
ters of  sacred  music,  which  the  little  girl,  who 
had  not  then  cut  her  wisdom  teeth,  was  destined 
to  attain. 

Clara  Novello's  studies  in  the  Conservatoire 
were  principally  directed  to  sacred  music,  in 
which  her  rapid  progress  won  the  admiration  of 
all  who  witnessed  it.  Here  we  trace  a  cause, 
as  we  have  just  supposed  a  prognostic,  of  her  ex- 
cellence in  that  department  of  her  art  in  which 
she  will  be  especially  missed  when  she  retires 
from  public  life.  Such  was  her  early  proficiency 
that  she  was  soon  capable  of  sustaining  a  part  in 
the  performances  of  the  students  ;  but  as  it  was 
out  of  all  propriety  that  so  small  a  person  should 
be  ranked  with  her  unproportlonable  associates, 
accordingly,  as  the  only  means  to  fit  her  to  take 
her  stand  beside  them,  she  took  it  on  a  stool,  and 
thus  was  raised  to  an  elevation  of  stature  ap- 
proximating to  her  elevation  of  talent.  For  six 
years  she  continued  the  course  of  instruction  af- 
forded by  the  Conservatoire,  whence  she  derived 
that  solid  foundation  in  the  principles  of  the  vocal 
art  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  secured 
her  first  success  and  enabled  her  not  only  to  main- 
tain, but  consolidate  it.  In  1830,  however,  oc- 
curred the  famous  July  revolution,  which,  while 
it  changed  the  dynasty,  greatly  disturbed  the  ar- 
rangements of  all  Institutions  dependent  on  the 
monarchy,  and,  among  others,  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique.  This  fact,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  induced  the  removal  of  Clara  No- 
vello  to  London,  and  here,  in  her  native  city, 
began  a  new  epoch  in  her  education. — London 
Musical  World. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Mendelssohn  Statue  Festival. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. — There  is  on  re- 
cord the  career  of  no  musical  artist,  creative  or  exec- 
utive, which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Mendels- 
sohn, as  regards  love,  hope,  joy,  success,  prosperity, 
intellectual  cultivation,  immediate  recognition, — all 
that  makes  a  heaven  on  earth.  A  more  complete 
life  than  his,  till  within  a  very  short  time  before  the 
dark  veil  fell  around  him,  is  no'  to  be  imagined. 
When  has  a  death  been  so  mourned  ?  It  might  be 
almost  said  that  the  love  of  survivors  has  shown  it- 
self in  passionate  excess,  as  regards  his  music, — in 
this  country  at  least, — so  unceasing  has  been  the  ref- 
erence and  return  to  it.  The  enthusiasts  in  England 
could  bo  numbered  by  hundreds — what  do  we  say  1 — 
by  thousands,  who  will  not  admit  that  im  uninterest- 
ing note  or  a  weak  bar  is  to  bo  found  in  any  music 
bearing  his  name. — Never  were  concert  compositions 
more  incessantly  played  and  sung.  Never  has  a  great 
work  (not  an  opera)  been  so  instantaneously  placed 
on  its  high  pedestal  as  "  Elijah  "  in  England.  The 
celebration  of  yesterday  week,  if  regarded  with  these 
considerations  may  be  characterized  as  unique.  It 
w.as  one  for  all  those  who  knew  and  loved  Mendels- 
sohn (and  who  that  knew  him  did  not  love  him  1)  to 
take  part  in,  and  to  recollect  with  no  common  feel- 
ings. "  How  he  would  have  enjpyed  it!"  was  ever 
present  as  a  thought, — without  regard  to  the  incoher- 
ence of  such  fancy.      For  all  that  was  festive,  heart- 


felt, picturesque,  who  that  ever  lived  had  a  more  ex- 
quisite relish  than  he  1  He  was  reconciled  to  the 
miserable  execution  of  his  "  Lauda  Sion,"  in  St. 
Martin's  Church  at  Liege,  by  the  evening  sun  stream- 
ing through  the  windows  on  the  circle  of  richly-clad 
ecclesiastics  who  sate  to  hear  the  sermon, — by  the 
curling  fumes  of  the  incense, — by  the  bell  in  time 
that  marked  the  rhythm  of  the  last  chorus  as  the 
Sacrament  was  displayed. — A  few  days  later,  when 
he  was  made  a  freeman  of  Cologne,  how  delighted 
was  he  from  his  balcony  to  see  the  fanternsC'^Ve- 
ttilips,"  he  called  them)  of  the  serenaders  winding 
out  of  a  crooked  street,  leading  into  the  Malzbuchel, 
and  when  the  music  was  over,  dancing  away  some- 
what unsteadily, — for,  sooth  to  say,  the  serenaders 
had  supped  jovially  on  Rhine  wine  !  How  would  he 
have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  May-scene  of  yesterday 
week. — A  more  beautiful  May-day  and  May-niglit 
could  not  have  been  bespoken  !  Along  the  road  and 
rail  from  town,  the  trees,  sprinkled  with  late  but 
most  delicious  green, — the  heaps  of  white  fruit-ljlos- 
som, — the  bright  sky, — the  gracious  air, — all  helped 
to  make  symphony  for  a  holiday,  to  the  fresh  and 
cheering  influences  of  which  none  would  have  been 
more  sensible  than  the  poet  mouldering  in  the  narrow 
house,  in  whose  honor  the  day  was  kept. 

Such  a  day  is  so  full  of  memories,  yearnings,  af- 
fections, Tunninj  throughout  all  its  beauty  as  a  sweet 
though  mournful  undertone, — that  to  record  its  events 
coolly  is  not  an  easy  task.  But  it  must  be  tried  ;— 
unless  for  record  rhapsody  were  to  be  obtruded  ;  and 
to  be  content  witli  the  latter  would  amount  to  irrev- 
erence to  one  of  the  most  just,  while  most  liberal, 
judges  of  his  own  art  with  whom  the  world  has  been 
conversant.  Let  us,  therefore,  attempt  to  convey 
the  impressions  made  by  the  performance  of  "  Eli- 
jah." 

These  on  the  myriad  audience  were  various,  de- 
pendent on  the  place  of  the  .auditor,  his  power  of 
taking  into  account  matters  whether  accidental  or 
essential,  the  kind  of  expectation  raised  in  him,  his 
willingness  not  to  exact  precisely  the  same  emotions 
from  every  pleasure  in  which  he  partakes,  and,  be- 
cause some  familiar  delights  are  wanting  to  close 
ears  and  sympathy  to  others.  We  were  prepared  for 
what  every  one  must  have  found,  that  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn  bears  presentation  on  this  vast  scale  less 
wed  than  that  of  Handel.  Not  only  are  many  of 
the  delicacies  of  modern  orchestration  lost  under  such 
circumstances,  but  the  manner  in  which  instruments 
and  voices  are  combined  implies  loss  of  power. 
Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oratorio,  the  vast  body 
to  be  manceuvred,  which  it  had  been  impossilJe  to 
assemble  for  full  rehearsal  (one  of  the  inevitable  dif- 
ficulties of  such  celebrations)  was  shy.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effect  was  more  rich  and  noble  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Ears  are  ears — precise  defin- 
ition is  hard  to  settle.  Many  complaints  that  the 
piano  passages  were  inaudible  wandered  about  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Our  impression  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse, that  in  the  gentler  portions  of  choral  music 
the  presence  of  multitudes  spread  over  so  wide  a 
space  was  to  be  felt,  and  we  fancy  that  had  we  been 
introduced  blindfold  into  the  place,  the  sound  by  its 
quality  would  have  made  us  aware  of  the  presence 
of  numbers.  Thus,  in  the  first  act,  the  resi)onses  in 
the  final  scene,  whore  the  Prophet  prays  for  rain, 
were  more  effective  than  the  chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God "  (which  Signor  Costa  urges  at  too  fiery  a 
speed),  since  then  the  stringed  instruments  are  next 
to  lost.  In  the  second  act,  heard  from  distant  and 
various  portions  of  the  building,  the  choruses  that 
succeeded  the  best  were  "  Be  not  afraid,"  the  celes- 
tial unaccompanied  close  to  "  Ho  watching  over  Is- 
rael," and  the  "  Holy,  holy."  Here  the  antiphony 
of  the  four  female  voices  to  the  full  choir,  and  in  the 
latter  the  successive  entrance  of  voices  after  voices 
were  as  distinct  as  wo  have  ever  heard.  A  sugges- 
tion may  bo  thrown  out  to  reconcile  conflicting  tes- 
timonies. The  efiJbrt  of  attention  is  inevitably  great- 
er in  a  large  than  in  a  limited  locality. 

After  it  has  been  asserted  by  no  one  else  before 
the  world  save  Siirnor  Costa  coidd  such  a  performance 
have  been  conducted  to  a  close  with  such  smoothness 
and  precision,  a  word  must  be  said  concerning  the 
singers.  Miss  Parcpa,  whose  first  essay  .at  "  Elijah  " 
this  was,  covered  herself  with  honor.  She  sang  the 
music  well — her  voice  told  ;  so  did  Madame  Sainton- 
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Dolby's,  more  than  on  any  former  occasion, — Miss 
Palmer's  better  than  we  had  expected,  that  of  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  as  of  old,  Signor  Belletti's  the  least 
■well ;  and  Elijah  is  the  predominant  part.  The  oth- 
er singers  (to  complete  the  list  for  the  sake  of  his- 
tory) were  Miss  F.  Rowland  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas. 
'The  story  of  the  after  celebrations  of  the  day  must 
be  cut  short.  The  unveiling  of  the  statue  on  the  ter- 
race was  the  one  failure.  Surely  something  better 
than  the  penny-tiumpet  call  which  announced  it 
should  have  been  devised.  Of  the  statue  itself  we 
may  speak  on  a  future  day.  Then  came,  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue,  some  good  German  part-singing  of  the 
songs  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  with  so  much  en- 
joyment for  tlie  German  Societies  at  home  to  sing  in 
the  wood  at  Schwanheim,  near  Frankfort,  and  else- 
where,— things  to  make  full  the  hearts  of  those  who 
remembered  past  days  and  festivities  "  when  the  fear 
of  Death  was  not."  Afterwards,  his  Marches  were 
played  by  wind  bands.  Later  in  the  evening  the 
moon  got  up,  and  the  Palace  was  illuminated,  and 
the  Torch  Procession  emerged  from  among  the 
trees,  winding  round  the  great  central  fountain — the 
mi.xture  of  fire,  water,  colored  vapor,  with  a  lovely 
May-night  for  canopy  and  background — the  dim  thou- 
sands of  spectators  capriciously  dispersed,  and  the 
charming  landscape  features  of  the  Sydenham  gar- 
den,— making  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  can- 
not close  the  above  notes  of  it  without  repeating 
"  How  he  would  have  enjoyed  it !" — London  Athen- 
ceum,  May  12. 


The  Study  of  Music. 

(From  Oliver's  "  Musical  Transcript,"  Pittsfleld,  Mass.) 

We  are  informed  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
legal  profession,  that  such  reforms  and  improvements 
in  law  practice  have  obtained  within  the  last  ten 
years,  that  a  case,  which  would  formerly  have  occu- 
pied months  of  time  and  reams  of  paper,  can  now 
be  got  through  with  in  as  many  weeks  or  even  days, 
and  with  the  use  of  as  many  quires  of  paper. 

We  are  all  too  happy,  also,  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  although  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  healing  art  was  not  willing  to  visit  a 
patient  without  leaving  behind  a  prescription  con- 
taining a  dozen  or  more  items,  the  preparation  of 
which  involved  the  use  of  .as  many  bottles,  pill-boxes 
and  plasters  ;  now,  a  little  wholesome  advice  as  to 
exercise,  diet,  etc.,  or  at  the  most,  a  single  powder  or 
tincture,  serves  abundantly  the  purpose  of  the  former 
doses,  and  with  much  more  satisfactory  results.  As 
in  these  departments,  so  also  in  those  of  mechanics, 
agriculture,  etc.,  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
all   tending  to  strengthen,  systematize  and  simplify. 

The  art  and  science  of  music  have  not  been  left 
behind  in  this  advance,  but  appear  rather  in  the  front 
rank,  thanks  be  to  the  faithful  and  earnest  strivings 
of  such  men  as  J.  N.  Hummel,  Theodor  Uhlig,  and 
others,  who  have  succeeded  in  convincing  all  who 
are  desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  that  a 
man  may  sooner  become  a  thorough  and  skillful  per- 
former, as  a  pianist,  for  example,  by  three  hours  of 
practice  each  day,  combined  with  the  necessary  writing 
aud  theoretical  study,  than  in  the  old  fashioned  way  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  liours  of  mechanical  drudgery,  and 
mere  finger  work  at  the  instrument 

Justice  should  also  be  done  to  the  name  of  Fran- 
cois Hunten,  (whose  originally  valuable  book,  by 
the  way,  has  been,  for  money-making  purposes,  so 
badly  mutilated  by  publishers,)  who  said,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  preface  of  his  method  for 
the  piano,  speaking  of  theoretical  studies  as  compar- 
ed with  mere  mechanical  exercises,  "  these  things 
make  the  musician,  the  latter  the  mere  jilayrr."  This, 
then,  being  the  unquestionable  fact,  hard  though  it 
may  be  for  some,  especially  unthinking  people  to 
believe,  or,  believing,  to  act  upon,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  ascertain  and  communicate  what  we  can  of 
the  opinion  and  practices  of  the  best  masters,  with 
regard  to  such  a  method  of  education. 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  has  been  gre.atly 
simplified,  whether  in  connection  with  the  voice  or 
any  mechanical  instrument,  .and  may  be  considered 
under  three  departments,  viz  :  The  cultivation  of  the 
eye,  which  includes  the  reading  of  notes,  .and  all  the 
various  terms  and  characters  emploj-ed  by  composers 
in  expressing  their  ideas  .and  intentions.  Secondly, 
the  cultivation  of  the  judgment,  the  understanding 
and  taste,  which  God  has  given  to  every  man,  wheth- 
er he  wishes  to  sing  or  not ;  the  study  of  tlie  gram- 
mar of  the  musical  langu.age,  the  listening  to  the 
performances  of  good  music,  etc.;  and,  lastlv,  the 
dep.artment  of  mechanism  or  finger  work,  for  the 
development  and  equalization  of  the  powers,  and  the 
acquisition  of  those  elementary  means  which  form 
the  sub  tance  of  dl  musical  compositions.  For  ex- 
ample, passages  for  five  fingers.  Diatonic,  Chromatic, 
Harmonic  scales  .and  the  like,  without  the  knowledge 


or  possession  of  which  no  one  ever  didor  can  play, 
and  with  which,  every  one  possessing  a  musically 
cultivated  eye,  judgment,  mind  and  taste,  can  play 
everything. 

To  secure  the  object  first  named,  the  cultivation  of 
the  eye,  however  young  the  pupil  may  be,  he  imme- 
diately commences  to  ivrite  notes,  copying  little  pie- 
ces, prefixing  the  name  to  each  note — after  first 
learning  their  names,  on,  above  and  below  the  staff, 
with  certainty.  Then,  the  intervals  are  written, 
natural,  large,  small,  redundant  and  diminished  ; 
upon  the  same  principle  that  a  child  in  learning  to 
read  first  learns  a-b  .ah,  b-a  ba,  and  the  like.  Next, 
the  scales  in  all  the  keys,  minor  and  major,  are  care- 
fully and  intelligently  written,  that  perfect  and  equal 
familiarity  be  acquired  with  all.  "Then  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  transpose  in  writing,  simple  pieces  at  first, 
then  more  difficult  ones,  into  different  keys,  then 
back  into  the  original,  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  work.  All  this  is  done  for  the  education  of  the 
eye,  with  respect  to  the  position  of  notes  and  nothing 
else.  Czerny,  although  he  has  deluged  us  with  such 
a  torrent  of  mechanical  exercises  for  the  piano,  says  : 
"  One-half  hour  spent  thus  daily,  will  do  more  for 
the  young  pianist,  than  three  hours  spent  at  the  in- 
strument ;"  and  Spohr  says  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  violin. 

Again,  cultivating  the  eye  with  respect  to  the  du- 
ration or  value  of  notes,  is  a  separate  department, 
requiring  different  instruction.  Rliythmical  exer- 
cises .are  written — the  pupil  invents  them  himself  in 
all  the  varieties  of  time-measure,  with  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six  notes  in  a  measure,  in  all  possible  de- 
signs and  permutations.  We  know  of  pupils,  with 
less  than  six  months  practice,  during  half  an  hour  a 
day,  in  such  exercises  as  these,  who  will  comprehend 
and  read  correctly  at  a  glance  a  formidable  and 
complicated  measure,  that  some  skillful  pianists  will 
puzzle  over  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  not  be  able  to 
time  the  notes  to  their  satisfaction.  To  go  more 
fully  into  particulars,  in  regard  to  this  fascinating 
and  valuable  department  of  musical  sludy,  the  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  allow.  Thus  much  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  even  the  ordinary  singer  or  instru- 
mentalist. More  necessary,  however,  if  possible,  is 
it  to  him  who,  possessing  some  musical  genius,  wish- 
es to  understand  what  lie  plays,  and  appreciate  what 
he  hears,  and  possibly,  by  and  by,  to  express  even 
his  own  thoughts  in  the  language  of  this  glorious 
art. 

To  read  and  understand  what  we  retid  in  this,  as 
in  any  other  language,  one  first  learns  how  the  letters 
are  formed  into  syllables,  svllables  into  words,  words 
into  sentences,  &c.,  &c.  That  is,  first  learns  what  is 
possible  to  be  made  in  melody  with  two  notes — three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  so  on,  making  application  of  all 
the  rhythmtical  changes  learned  in  the  exercises  in 
rhythm  before  mentioned,  extending  these  primitive 
forms  afterward  to  monophonic  phrases,  ascending 
and  descending  in  simple  and  compound  retrogres- 
sions, &c.     (See  A.  B.  Marx's  Kompositions  Lehre.) 

Then  follows  the  study  of  harmony,  or  the  finding 
what  chords  are  possilile  with  combining  two,  three, 
four  notes,  &c.,  three-fold  .and  four-fold  chords,  com- 
mon and  extra,  fundamental  and  derivative,  in  all 
their  positions,  inversions  and  permutations.  (See 
Weber's  Theorie  der  Ton-Kunst. )  Afterwards  the 
employment  of  these  in  making  those  wonderful  res- 
olutions, progressions  and  modulations,  which,  .as  il- 
lustrated in  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Men- 
delssohn, have  made  mu'^ic  what  it  is,  the  greatest, 
noblest,  most  glorious  of  all  God's  earthly  gifts  to 
men. 

The  second  branch  of  our  subject  brings  us  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  judgment,  understandingand  taste, 
which  is  chiefly  through  the  ear.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  tiiis  organ  he  thoroughly  instructed, 
that  it  may  be  known  what  is  right,  and  how  to  en- 
joy, approve  and  apprechite  it,  and  what  is  wrong, 
how  to  avoid  and  condemn  it. 

As  Thalherg  says,  "  whether  a  person  wishes  to 
sing  or  not,  he  should,  at  least,  as  a  part  of  a  good 
musical  education,  thoroughly  cultivate  the  voice,  to 
devclope  equ.ally,  to  strike  accurately,  to  sustain 
uniformly,  and  to  connect  purely  all  its  tones."  It 
is  God's  own  instrument,  given  to  every  creature 
who  is  not  alisolutely  mute.  All  music  is  made  up 
of  tones,  comparatively  long  or  short,  high  or  low, 
loud  or  soft,  and  there  is  not  one  individu.al  in  a 
million,  who  can  he.ar  at  all,  but  can  distinguish 
one  tone  from  .another  in  either  of  these  comparative 
reliitions.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  practice,  experi- 
ence and  cultivation.  And  these  are  all  necessary 
to  the  student,  whether  of  the  Piano,  Trumpet  or 
Violin.  If  he  learns  to  sing,  so  much  the  better;  if 
not,  at  least,  he  has  received  that  benefit  and  im- 
provement to  his  judgment  and  understanding  neces- 
sary to  him  as  a  musician.  The  e.ar  should  be  cul- 
tivated  also  by  affording  it  opportunity  of  listening 


to  good  music. 

As  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  here,  also,  the 
exercise  of  good  common  sense  is  indispensable. 
The  right  application  of  that  informs  one  readily 
when  listening  to  what  is  called  singing,  if  the  per- 
former slides  about  from  one  note  to  another,  strikes 
below  it  and  howls  up  to  the  written  note,  or  does 
.anything  but  what  is  indicated  by  the  composer,  he 
knows  that  is  not  singing,  his  judgment  disapproves, 
his  taste  condemns  it.  If  in  a  performance  upon 
the  piano,  the  keys  be  dropped  like  hot  iron,  depriv- 
ing the  notes  of  half  their  value,  or  the  foot  be  press- 
ed down  upon  the  open  pedal,  so  that  not  one  sound  is 
distinguishable  from  another,  by  the  light  of  common 
sense,  his  judgment  disapproves,  and  his  taste  con- 
demns such  a  performance.  If  in  church  music 
the  organ  be  permitted  to  predominate  over  the 
voices,  secular  melodies  are  introduced,  senseless 
combinations  of  the  stops  employed,  his  ear  tells  him 
that  it  is  wrong — his  judgment  disapproves — his 
taste  condemns  it.  If  in  orchestra  or  band,  one  in- 
strument or  class  of  instruments  prevail  over  an 
other,  if  some  snap  off  the  tones  before  half  uttered, 
and  others  come  lagging  in  one  after  another,  com- 
mon sense  says  wrong  again;  the  judgment  disap- 
proves, the  taste  condemns. 

Good  music,  well  performed  and  well  listened  to, 
instructs  the  judgment,  developes  the  understanding, 
and  refines  the  taste.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the 
dep.artment  of  mechanism  or  finger  work,  as  the 
means  employed  to  bring  all  this  into  personal  use, 
practical  application,  in  a  word,  to  make  it  all  our 
own,  of  ourselves  and  within  ourselves.  It  is  re- 
marked in  this  connection  that  every  well  formed 
hand  has  five  fingers  upon  it,  and  it  suggests  itself 
at  once  to  all  intelligent  minds,  that  to  perform  well 
upon  any  keyed  instrument,  equally  facility  in  their 
action  is  requisite.  The  first  desideratum  then,  is  to 
enter  diligently  into  the  development  of  the  strength, 
elasticity  and  nimbleness  of  the  weaker  fingers,  that 
as  soon  as  possible  all  shall  be  equal  in  these  quali- 
ties. The  practice  of  those  exercises,  scales,  &c., 
before  mentioned,  in  all  their  various  forms  of  posi- 
tion, combination  and  permutation,  compasses  every 
difiiculty  presented  in  the  most  elaborate  composi- 
tion, whether  for  the  Piano,  Violin,  Flute,  Trumpet, 
or  any  other  instrument. 

With  respect  to  the  bowing  of  stringed  instruments, 
and  the  embouchure  of  the  hitler,  these  are  perfectly 
and  correctly  estalillshed  under  the  direction  of  a 
good  master,  before  anything  mechanical  is  at- 
tempted. 

All  these  things  are  what  is  meant  by  the  great 
and  good  Hummel,  and  Czerny,  and  hosts  of  others, 
when  they  say  that,  "  three  or  four  hours  of  daily 
practice,  in  connection  with  proper  theoretical  study, 
will  do  more  in  five  years  to  make  a  good  musician, 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  mechanical  labor 
merely,  during  a  lifetime." 

If  one  sets  out  with  the  determination  to  become 
a  concert  player,  a  mere  mechanist,  that  is  another 
thing  ;  there  are  enough  of  that  class,  but  they  are 
not  musicians.  Let  them  spend  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  mere  mechanical  exercise,  they  can 
do  nothing  else,  they  can  neither  appreciate  the  works 
of  others,  nor  interpret  them.  Tliey  may  call  them- 
selves composer's,  but  they  are  not,  they  are  mere  ar- 
ranqers,  dressing  up  popular  melodies  with  their  tor- 
rents of  trills,  cascades  of  scales,  and  avalanches  of 
arpeggios.  As  Bach  says,  such  compositions  are 
"  old  shoes,  fitted  to  one  common  last,"  and  worthy 
only  to  demonstrate  the  sleight  of  hand  tricks  pecu- 
liar to  their  authors. 

Music  is  a  language — an  art — a  mystery  ;  and 
whatever  powers  one  may  naturally  possess,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  intellectual,  he  cannot  read  it,  he 
cannot  understand  it,  he  cannot  interpret  it,  he  can- 
not enjoy  it,  without  having  first  studied  it.  A  plea- 
sing melody,  or  some  simple  harmony,  with  strongly 
marked  rhythm,  as  a  polka,  march,  or  the  like,  he 
may  enjoy  listening  to  as  a  whole,  as  he  would  enjoy 
the  smoothly  flawing  measure  of  some  poem  in  a 
strange  language,  though  it  is  otherwise  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  him. 

In  our  favored  America,  we  claim  to  be  smsirt,  and 
we  are,  in  commerce,  agriculture,  in  mechanics,  etc., 
and  it  often  seems,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  of  glorious  memory,  that  the  less  a  man 
knows  about  anything,  the  better  qualified  he  is  to 
succeed  in  it.  Upon  the  strength  of  this,  Americans 
are  disposed  tacitly,  if  not  otherwise,  to  claim  that 
the  less  one  knows  about  music,  the  more  one  is  en- 
titled to  exercise,  as  an  inalienable  right,  his  un- 
taught judgment  in  expressing  and  enforcing  opin- 
ions about  musicians,  their  compositions  and  per- 
formances, without  regarding  honest  pride,  feeling, 
sensibility,  or  common  justice.  We  do  not  object  to 
people's  s.aying,  "  I  lihe  this  or  that," — "  I  think-  so 
or  so," — it  is  different  from  declaring  "  that  !s  a  fine 
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piece," — "ho  is  an  excellent  teacher," — "yon  have 
an  excellent  piano,"  etc.,  etc., — kiiowinrj  nothins  of 
those  things,  they  have  no  right  to  exercise  the  in- 
fluence, by  such  language,  wiiich  wealth,  power,  or 
social  position  may  give  them.  If  they  are  riglit  in 
doing  so,  then,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  less  a  person 
knows  of  a  thing,  the  liettcr  right  he  has  to  talk  about 
it,  and  express  his  opinion  ;  and  all  knowledge,  all 
education,  all  aspiration  and  pursuit  after  tilings  high- 
er and  better,  are  vain, — earth  only  is  a  reality,  and 
heaven  a  mytli, — all  wisdom  is  folly,  and  ignorance 
alone  is  bliss  !  But  no  !  a  thousand  times  no  !  Sol- 
omon was  right  in  his  denunciations  of  the  self-suf- 
ficiency of  the  human  heart.  "  Fools,"  are  they, 
"  who  hate  knowledge,  and  despise  wisdom  and  in- 
struction." Let  then  those  who  would  venture  to 
talk  about  music,  studi/  it,  that  they  may  know 
whereof  they  speak  !  Let  those  who  profess  to  teach 
music,  studii  it,  that  tlieir  pupils  may  not  squander 
their  time  in  mere  finger  work  and  drudgery  !  Let 
those  who  play,  study  music,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
wonderful  poetry  and  understand  the  glorious  beauty 
of  its  language  !  Let  those  who  sing,  studji  it,  that 
they  may  sing  with  the  heart  and  with  the  understand- 
inq,  and  that  those  who  have  some  cultivation  of 
judgment,  sensibility  of  feeling,  and  retinement  of 
taste,  may  be  spared  the  torture  to  which  restraint  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  courtesy  in  the  drawing  room, 
compel  them  too  often  to  submit!  Let  organists 
studi/  music,  that  we  may  be  saved  from  the  sense- 
less, uncouth,  and  unhallowed  abuse  of  that  noble 
instrument,  which  is  unavoidably  the  result  of  mere 
mechanical  performance  upon  it !  Let  our  orchestral 
leaders  and  band  masters  stiidji  music,  that  they  may 
avoid  making  ill-assorted  and  unhappy  marriages  be- 
tween strings,  wood  and  brass  ;  that  the}'  may  avoid 
the  promiscuous  and  wrong  association  of  copper  and 
brass  in  military  parades.  All  this  is  well  understood 
in  Europe,  and  rests  upon  principles  of  taste,  which 
are  fixed  and  underlie  the  whole.  Let  music  pub- 
lishers, and  arrangers,  and  self-styled  composers,  s^wrf// 
music,  that  we  may  be  protected  against,  and  they 
saved  from  perpetrating,  the  mutilations  and  abor- 
tions to  which  now  in  the  church  and  Sabbath  school, 
concert  room  and  theatre,  and  in  the  social  circle,  we 
are  daily  subjected.  Let  newspaper  critics  study 
music,  that  the  stereotyped  verbiage  and  senseless, 
meaningless  laudation  of  unworthy  performances 
may  be  abated,  that  they  may  know  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  witlihold  their  praise 
and  commendation  from  the  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks who  forestall  the  public  opinion  through  them, 
and  leave  the  Labordes,  Sontags  and  Vieuxtemps, 
who  come  to  our  country  with  modesty  and  real 
genius,  relying  for  success  upon  true  merit,  to  pay 
their  own  expenses,  without  encouragement  from  the 
publis. 

Finally,  let  all  study  music,  that  peace,  harmony 
and  good  will  may  be  preserved.  It  has  been  said 
that  musicians  are  quarrelsome — -it  is  not  true  !  It 
is  because  they  are  not  true  itiusicians,  and  have  no 
music  in  their  hearts.  Let  their  souls  be  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  music,  and  their  hearts  will 
be  tilled  with  love  to  all  men.  As  light  dispels  dark- 
ness, as  good  counteracts  evil,  as  falsehood  is  to  be 
overcome  by  truth,  as  death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
life,  so  truth  shall  and  must  prevail  over  error  in 
music,  and  as  the  sons  of  God  in  the  beginning  sent 
up  their  shouts  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things,  so  in  the  end  shall  all  perversion,  folly  and 
wrong  doing  in  music  be  overcome,  and  buried  far, 
far  beneath  the  swelling  harmonv  of  the  harps  an<l 
Toices  of  the  just  made  perfect  before  tlie  tlirone  of 
the  Almighty  ! 


The  Invention  of  the  Harmonica. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  EnsE  Poi.KO.  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  by  Fanky  Malone  Katmond. 

On  a  gloomy  November  afternoon,  in  the  third  sto- 
ry of  a  plain  house  in  the  city  of  London,  a  cheerful 
fire  sparkled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prettiest  corner 
room  one  can  imagine.  It  seemed  to  laugh  in  the 
face  of  the  surly  winter,  who  threw  handfuls  of  ice 
and  snow  flakes  at  the  windows,  raging  and  howling 
like  an  imprisoned  bear.  The  twilight  had  already 
begun  to  wrap  the  immense  city  in  a  gray  veil ;  only 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  giant  form  of  the 
Tower  struggled  with  the  coming  darkness,  and  rose 
above  the  clouds  that  sought  to  envelop  them.  The 
lanterns  were  alight  in  the  streets,  and  fought  their 
usual  battle  wijh  daylight.  The  corner  room  was  al- 
ready half  in  shadow,  and  the  firelight  danced  up  and 
down  the  walls,  ran  over  the  floor,  played  on  the  ceil- 
ing, and  while  doing  these  expeditions,  it  touched  al- 
ternately the  faces  and  forms  of  four  persons  who 
had  assembled  there.  The  most  remarkable  figure 
in  the  little  group  was  that  of  a  man  who  sat  close  to 
the  fireplace  in  an  arm-chair,  with   his  head  resting 


against  its  back.  He  w.as  dressed  in  black,  and  wore 
no  wig,  although  such  was  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
but  simply  his  own  thick  gray  hair,  combed  smoothly 
from  bis  temples.  And  what  fine  temples,  what  a 
forehead  !  One  could  not  imagine  a  human  face  with 
a  handsomer  brow  ;  the  dreams  of  a  great  soul  were 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  two  clear  and  intelligent  eyes 
stood  beneath  as  interpreters  of  those  dreams.  Who 
that  regarded  this  head  would  care  to  notice  whether 
the  features  were  fine,  if  youth  had  passed  from  cheek 
and  lip,  or  that  the  mouth,  with  its  fascinating  smile, 
was  regularly  formed  1  His  form  was  not  remarka- 
ble, but  every  movement  was  firm  and  noble.  And 
his  name  1  Benjamin  Franklin  !  the  friend  of  man- 
kind, the  honest  American  citizen,  the  renowned 
scholar.  Scientific  business  had  brought  him  from 
Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  the  year  1762,  to  London, 
where  he  intended  to  remain  some  months.  His  first 
visit  had  been  to  bis  respected  relative,  the  excellent 
Mistress  Davies,  who  had  resided  in  the  great  capital 
of  the  world,  in  a  very  retired  manner,  with  her  two 
talented  daughters,  Mary  and  Cecilia,  ever  since  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Franklin  S'Mrcely  remember- 
ed the  young  girls,  whom  he  had  only  once  seen, 
when  they  were  very  young  children,  and  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  two  grown  up,  charming  maids 
of  18  and  19  approached  to  greet  him  with  all  the 
cordiality  of  relations.  The  lively  Cecilia  clasped 
him  round  the  neck;  her  elder  sister  Mary  sim|)ly 
gave  him  her  band,  trembling  and  blushing  as  she  did 
so.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  great  man, 
on  whose  renown  their  mother  had  fed  them,  so  to 
speak,  really  stood  before  them.  Scarcely  a  day  had 
passed  without  some  conversation  between  them 
about  him.  The  glory  that  surrounded  the  name  of 
him  whom  Heaven  had  placed  nearer  to  them  than 
to  any  others,  was  as  sunshine  to  the  little  family. 
The  extraordinary  preeminence  of  this  intellect,  the 
true  nobility  of  this  soul,  was  nowhere  more  deeply 
and  inwardly  recognized,  than  in  the  third  story  of 
the  simple  London  house.  Every  event  in  the  life  of 
Franklin  was  related  to  her  daughters  by  Mistress 
I)a\'ies  ;  all  the  doings  of  the  great  man  seemed  un- 
impeachable to  the  three  women.  His  first  love  for 
the  beautiful  Miss  Wells,  his  sep.aration  and  after  un- 
ion with  her,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  become  the 
wife  of  another,  had  a  great  attrtiction  for  the  young 
girls.  Mary  could  not  understand  how  a  maiden, 
who  had  been  loved  by  surA  a  man,  could  give  her 
heart  to  another  ;  while  Cecilia  remarked  very  cor- 
rectly, that  Franklin,  while  courting  the  charming 
Miss  Wells,  was  not  the  renowned  Franklin. 

"  Oh,  had  I  only  been  Miss  AVcUs  I  "  sighed  Mary ; 
whereupon  her  sister  answered,  a  little  sharply  : 

"  How  can  you  wish  to  be  old  and  ugly,  and  no 
longer  able  to  sing  1  " 

"  Oh,  to  be  loved  by  him,  1  would  give  everything, 
even  my  voice  I  " 

"Children,  cease  your  nonsensical  chatter  !"  With 
these  words  Mistress  Davies  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. "  Our  distinguished  relative  is  now  old  and 
married,  and  when  you  see  him,  neither  of  you  will 
drc^am  of  falling  in  love  with  him.' 

Among  those  rare  and  varied  species  of  woman's 
love,  which  no  scholar  has  j'et  thought  of  reducing 
to  a  system,  there  is  one  of  more  common  growth, 
certainly,  than  the  marvellous  flower  of  world-defiant 
passion,  but  yet  touching  and  attractive  in  its  nature. 
It  is  the  secret,  erTlhusiastic  tenderness,  th.at,  with  its 
finger  on  its  lip,  follows  in  the  track  ot  distinguished 
men,  At  the  feet  of  lofty  palm-trees,  and  strong 
oaks,  this  modest  flower  unfolds  its  chaste  leaves,  de- 
siring nothing  more  than  such  a  position.  It  is 
nourished  by  the  sunshine  that  falls  on  the  head  of 
the  tree;  her  fine  roots  becoming  gradually  entwined 
with  his  ;  she  feels  and  suffers  with  him,  although  he 
is  not  aware  of  it ;  and  when  he  dies — she  must  die 
with  him.  But  no  one,  standing  in  awe,  beside  the 
overthrown  oak,  mourns  for  the  violet,  crushed  by  its 
fall.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  exist- 
ence of  such  lovely  blooms,  in  the  lives  of  all  great 
men.  Mary  Davies  was  one  of  the  loveliest  itmong 
them.  The  news  that  Franklin  was  really  coming  to 
England,  and  would  remain  some  months  in  London, 
naturally  aroused  a  perfect  storm  of  delight  in  the 
Davies'  bouse. 

"  We  must  sing  to  him,  often  sing  to  him,"  cried 
Cecilia,  "  so  that  he  may  see  that  there  is  also  some- 
thing to  admire  in  us  '."  And  the  charming  maiden 
was  right ;  her  singing,  and  that  of  Mary,  was  wor- 
thy ot  admiration  ;  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
sisters,  even  in  the  great  city  of  London,  by  the  rare 
union  of  uncommon  musical  talent  and  .enchanting 
beauty,  with  childlike  unconsciousness  and  modesty. 
The  names  of  the  sisters  Davies  sufficed  to  fill  any 
concert  room. 

At  length  came  the  time,  when  he,  the  long  desired 
renowned  guest,  was  really  with  them,  and  when  he 
sat  with  them  almost  every  evening,  in  the  little  cor- 


ner room  wo  described  at  the  commoncement  of  our 
story. 

Mistress  Davies,  a  stately,  kind-hearted  dame, 
tripped  restlessly  hither  and  thither,  drew  back  a 
chair  here,  smoothed  a  table-cloth  there,  pushed  for- 
ward a  vase,  moved  from  window  to  fireplace,  and 
said  twenty  times,  half  aloud,  "  It  is  almost  dark  I  " 
She  was  one  of  those  busy  natures  that  cannot  un- 
derstand the  sweet  enchantment  of  the  dreamy  twi- 
light hour,  and  she  never  permitted  this  dangerous 
indulgence  to  her  daughters.  Since  the  arrival  of 
their  distinguished  relative,  her  patience  had  been  se- 
verely tried-,  for  Franklin  had  a  particular  fancy  for 
the  twilight  hour.  The  girls  talked  in  an  under  tone 
at  the  window.  Cecilia  sat  on  a  stool  at  her  sister's 
feet,  her  pretty  arms  resting  on  the  other's  knees. 
The  rosy  face  was  turned  upwards,  her  thick  black 
curls  fell  back  from  her  round  clieeks,  over  her  well- 
turned  shoulders.  She  chattered,  questioned,  and 
laughed,  as  a  girl  of  eighteen  will  chatter,  talk,  and 
laugh  ;  but  Mary  listened  absently  to  the  pretty  non- 
sense ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Franklin's  noble  face. 
Mary  was  a  true  daughter  of  old  England  ;  a  won- 
drously  lovely  creature,  with  waving  golden  hair, 
and  a  dazzlingly  brilliant  compU-xion,  all  red  and 
white.  In  her  slow  movements,  in  her  slender  form, 
in  the  slight  bend  of  her  head  towards  the  left  side, 
lay  an  indescribable  charm  ;  in  the  slow  uplifting  of 
her  black  eyelashes,  in  the  finely  contracted  corners 
of  her  delicate  month,  an  observing  eye  would  have 
detected  the  sign  of  a  too-sensitive  heart. 

"  You  must  sing  something  for  me  to-day,  my  dear 
girls,"  said  Franklin  ;  "  and  let  it  lie  m  the  twilight ; 
music  lias  never  so  sweet,  so  powerful  an  effect  as 
then." 

The  sisters  rose ;  Mary  opened  the  piano  that 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  window,  and  Ce- 
cilia pushed  the  stool  towards  her.  The  slender  fin- 
gers of  the  eldest  sister  ran  swiftly  over  the  black, 
rattling  keys,  that  never  sounded  so  harp-like,  how- 
ever, as  when  Mary  played.  She  accompanied  her 
sister's  singing.  Cecilia's  voice  was  one  of  astonish- 
ing richness  and  flexibility ;  a  fine  soprano.  She 
sang  an  aria  by  Handel,  with  great  finish.  If  voices 
could  bo  compared  to  colors,  then  Cecilia's  voice  was 
a  sparkling,  heavenly  blue.  The  room  was  too  small 
for  the  sounds  that  streamed  from  thii  young  breast. 
When  she  had  ended,  Franklin  turned  cheerfully  to 
Mistress  Davies,  and  said, — 

"  Now,  is  it  still  dark  here,  Fanny  ?  I  bathe  in 
light ! " 

Afterwards,  Cecilia  said  tenderly  to  her  sister, 
"  Come,  Mary,  sing  us  one  of  your  old  ballads  ;  no 
grand  aria  to-night,  but  one  of  the  little  Scottish 
songs,  that  no  one  in  the  world  can  sing  so  well  as 
you  !  " 

And   Mary,  turning  her  head  once  more  towards 
Franklin,  shook   back  her  curls,  struck  a  few  melan- 
choly chords,  and   sang  in  a  wonderful,  deeply  sor- 
rowful tone,  an  old  English  song  of  farewell — 
"  Then  fare-thee-well,  my  own  dear  love  1  " 

In  his  arm-chair,  Franklin  bent  over  his  folded 
hands;  the  young  girl's  voice  penetrated  his  inmost 
heart.  He  felt  himsell  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
his  childhood;  the  voice  of  his  mother  fell  on  his 
ear  ;  pictures  of  childhood  floated  by  like  shadows  of 
clouds.  As  the  tones  grew  softer,  sorrow  overcame 
him  ;  a  vain,  endless  longing,  the  longing  for  his  lost 
youth.  At  this  moment  he  would  have  given  up  ev- 
erything, name  and  fame,  for  the  Idoom  of  a  youth 
of  twenty.  Then  he  might  have  pointed  to  the  tears 
that  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  and  of  which  the  el- 
derly man  was  almost  ashamed.  There  was  some- 
thing ovcrpowtringly  touching  in  Mary's  voice.  It 
trembled  out  and  vibrated  like  moonbeams  on  a  si- 
lent lake,  and  its  peculiar,  veiled  quality  had  an  inde- 
scribable charm.  Franklin  sttuggled  with  his  emo- 
tion ;  for  his  powerful  nature  was  also  a  delicately 
organized  one.  As  Mary  ended  her  simple  and 
mournful  song,  be  rose  to  approach  her ;  striking  his 
forehead  suddenly  against  the  mantel-piece,  the  skin 
was  broken,  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  ran  down  his 
left  temple.  This  unforeseen  accident  greatly  exci- 
ted the  little  family.  Cecilia  called  for  a  light,  INIis- 
tre.ss  Davies  hurried  to  assist  Franklin,  who,  under 
the  effects  of  emotion,  and  the  sudden  pain,  had  al- 
most fainted ;  but  poor  Mary  stood  helpless  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  When  the  servant  girl  entered 
with  a  branch  candlestick,  and  she  heard  her  mother 
say,  "  Come  and  help  me,  Hannah,  and  then  run  for 

Doctor  S !  "  she  cast  a  look  of  regret  towards 

Franklin,  and  silently  left  the  room.  She  ran  down 
stairs,  opened  the  street  door,  and  stood  in  the  snow- 
covered  street.  The  icy  north  wind,  that  blew  over 
her  burning  cheeks  and  played  with  her  hair,  thrilled 
her  one  moment  with  a  cold  shudder;  then  she  hur- 
ried forward,  pursued  by  the  thought — "  He  may  die 
and  mv  voice  will  have  been  the  cause  of  it !  "  And 
then  she  hated   her  ounvo.ce.     L.ke  a  shadow  she 
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glided  past  the  houses  ;  and  now  only  two  streets  lay 
between  her  and  the  dweilins  of  then-  old  friend  and 
physician.  There  was  a  sudden  noise  in  a  little  side 
street ;  she  did  not  observe  it.  A  crowd  of  young 
men  issued  forth  ;  the  flame  of  a  lantern  fell  on  her 
lovely  pale  face  ;  frightened,  she  drew  back  into  the 
shadow,  but  in  vain  ;  they  surrounded  and  addressed 
all  sorts  of  insulting  remarks  to  her.  Collecting  all 
her  strength,  she  said  with  a  firm  voice,  while  her 
heart  beat  audibly  :  "  For  God's  sake,  let  me  go  !  I 
was  fetching  the  doctor  for  a  dying  person.  Doctor 
S lives  not  twenty  paces  from  here."  Her  death- 
pale  face,  her  anxious  eyes,  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
bore  so  plainly  the  impress  of  truth  that  her  tormen- 
tors involuntarily  drew  back.  Like  a  roe  pursued  by 
the  hunters,  she  reached  the  doctor's  bouse,  rushed 
into  the  old  gentleman's  study,  and  with  the  cry, 
"  Tranklin  is  dying,"  she  fell  fainting  before  him. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  long  recovered  from  what 
he  laughingly  called  "  his  little  nervous  attack ;  " 
while  the  dark  angel  of  death  still  lingered  by  Mary's 
bed.  That  evening  walk,  and  the  strong  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  had  brought  a  severe  illness  upon 
the  delicate  young  girl,  from  which  she  very  slowly 
recovered.  When,  at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  her 
mother  and  sister,  she  was  well  enough  to  sit  up,  and 
snppoi-ted  on  the  arms  of  her  revered  friend,  she  ven- 
tured to  walk  a  few  steps  once  more  ;  when  she  saw 
his  kind  and  serious  care,  she  blessed  in  her  heart  the 
unfortunate  evening  that  brought  her  a  joy  she  had 
not  known  before,  the  joy  of  being  cared  for  by  him. 
Poor  Mary  !  she  had  as  yet  no  idea  what  that  evening 
had  taken  away.  A  few  weeks  later  she  discovered, 
with  unspeakable  sorrow,  witli  a  grief  that  almost 
overpowered  her,  that  she  had  lost  her  voice.  Doc- 
tor S was  the  only  one  wlio  was  not  surprised  at 

the  consequence  of  that  imprudent  evening  walk. 
"  This,  which  you  call  a  misfortune,  is  scarcely  worth 
talking  about,"  said  he  ;  "  Mary's  life  was  in  ques- 
tion !  "  He  could  not  understand  what  made  the 
women  weep  so  despairingly,  for  Mary's  mother  and 
sister  grieved  scarcely  less  than  herself.  Ab  !  he 
who  possesses  not  the  heavenly  gift  of  song  can 
never  fully  understand  what  a  source  of  pure  joy,  of 
sweet  comfort  it  is,  or  how  the  heart  finds  in  it  all 
■which  else  it  must  ever  long  for  in  vain !  He  who 
causing  sings  every  joy  more  deeply  into  his  soul, 
and  finds  a  lullaby  for  even  the  bitterest  woe.  A 
thousand  sweet  secrets  float  to  the  surface  of  song ; 
in  its  tones  the  heart  trembles,  weeps,  rejoices,  dis- 
courses of  warmest  love  and  longing,  and  no  one 
dare  complain  or  punish  it  then. 

When,  after  every  possible  endeavor  to  recall  the 
lost  treasure,  Mary  Davies  saw  that  it  was  indeed 
gone  forever  :  she  did  not  certainly  sink  into  a  hope- 
less melancholy,  but  she  faded,  slowly  and  silently, 
like  a  flower  deprived  of  sunshine.  Her  artistic  pi- 
ano playing  no  longer  gave  her  any  joy.  "  It  only 
makes  me  feel  what  I  have  lost,  more  deeply  !  "said 
she,  and  would  only  play  to  accompany  her  sister. 
At  first  she  wept  whenever  Cecilia  sang ;  but  she 
grew  more  tranquil  at  last,  or  at  least  appeared  so. 
She  wished  to  convince  her  revered  friend  of  a  resig- 
nation that,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  she  did  not  feel. 
But  Franklin  was  not  deceived.  He  put  oflT  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  from  month  to  month,  and  came 
as  usual,  almost  every  evening,  to  the  Davies'  house. 
Only  he  seemed  growing  thoughtful  and  absent- 
minded,  and  scarcely  joined  in  the  conversation  that 
Mistress  Davies  and  Cecilia  addressed  to  Iiim.  He 
would  not  hear  music  ;  and  so  the  little  piano  re- 
mained closed  while  he  was  there.  But  when  Mary 
spoke  to  him,  vi-ith  her  soft,  broken  voice,  he  would 
kindly  reply  ;  even  when  .she  only  moved  he  would 
glance  towards  her,  no  matter  how  deeply  sunken  in 
thought  he  might  appear.  He  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  ;  no  sigh,  no  secret  tear,  no  shadow  of  pain 
floating  over  her  brow,  escaped  him.  But  he  said 
nothing  about  Mary's  loss. 

So  week  after  week  slipped  by ;  summer  prepared 
for  departure  :  the  first  leaves  began  to  fall.  One 
evening  Benjamin  Franklin  came  later  than  usual  to 
tlie  little  corner  room.  Mother  and  daughters  sat 
round  the  small  table;  Cecilia  was  reading,  Mistress 
Davies  working,  Mary  dreaming.  She  looked  with 
surprise  on  their  visiror  ;  an  unspeakable  happiness 
briglitened  his  eyes,  and  overflowed  her  heart,  as  she 
met  his  glance,  with  a  warm  feeling  of  joy.  He 
stepped  up  to  her,  and  took  her  hand.  "  Dear,  dear 
Mary,"  said  he  softly,  "  you  lost  for  my  sake  your 
sweet  voice,  whose  tones  I  shall  never  forgot ;  to-day 
I  bring  you  an  indemnification  for  it ;  you  shall  sing 
again,  although  not  with  j'our  lips ;  stay  here  pa- 
tiently, while  1  step  into  the  next  room,  and  listen  at- 
tentively to  the  tones  that  will  reach  you."  Expec- 
tantly, and  almost  trembling,  the  women  crowded  to- 
gether ;  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room  remained 
half    open.     A   short    pause — then    flowed    rippled 


tones  of  the  sweetest  nalnre  over  the  ears  and  hearts 
of  the  listeners — tones  of  so  sweet,  so  soft,  so  touch- 
ing a  quahty,  that  neither  flute,  nor  harp,  nor  any 
instrument  with  which  the  women  were  acquainted, 
could  be  compared  to  it.  They  were  sounds  belong- 
ing to  another  sphere,  tones  of  a  transfigured  hnman 
voice,  an  angelic  song,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  hear  without  tears.  The  listeners  felt  pleasure 
and  sorrow  at  the  same  time ;  their  hearts  were  al- 
most melted  within  them.  And  as  the  wondrous 
music  swelled  more  loudly  they  all  recognized  the 
bitter-sweet  melody  of  the  old  English  song,  the  last 
that  Mary  sang — 

"  Then  fare-tttee-weJl,  my  awn  dear  lore  '  " 

And  then  they  thonght  they  really  heard  Mary's 
voice;  that  rich,  soul-full,  heart-moving  voice,  now 
dead  forever.  The  women  sobbed  aloud,  and  Mary, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  herself,  flew,  with  a  long 
cry  of  painful  rapture,  into  the  adjoining  room. 
Franklin  sat  before  a  strange  instrument,  placed  on  a 
cylinder  that- rested  on  a  pedestal.  To  this  cylinder, 
half  globes  of  glass,  of  regularly  graduated  dimen- 
sions, were  attached,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edi^e 
of  each  half-globe  rested  above  the  next  one.  Frank- 
lin placed  his  finger-tips  on  the  rims  of  the  glasses, 
and,  setting  the  cylinder  in  motion  by  a  movement  of 
his  foot,  the  magical  tones  were  produced.  "  It  was 
thus  you  sung,  Mary  !  "  cried  he,  to  the  surprised 
and  excited  maiden.  "  And  now,  come  and  let  me 
teach  you  to  sing  again  ;  and  when  you  sing  ou  this, 
my  soul  will  sing  with  you.  I  have  found  your 
voice  for  you  again  !  " 


It  was  the  lovely  Mary  Davies,  who  afterwards  as- 
tonished the  world  with  this  wonderful  new  invention 
of  the  renowned  Franklin.  The  Harmonica,  he 
called  it.  By  means  of  an  untiring  perseverance, 
she  attained  unheard  of  dexterity  on  this  extraordi- 
nary instrument.  When  she  had  bidden  farewell  to 
her  worshipped  friend — a  personal  farewell,  only,  for 
her  soul  was  in  his  hands — when  Franklin  returned 
to  America,  she  travelled  ;  first  to  France,  and  then 
through  Germany,  and  was  heard  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  as  a  harmonica-player.  No  one  has 
played  it  like  her,  since;  her  whole  soul  poured 
through  her  slender  fingers,  when  she  touched  the 
glasses.  She  was  so  beautiful  in  such  moments,  so 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  so  sparkling  with  secret 
delight,  that  those  who  looked  and  listened,  were 
seized  with  a  sympathetic  rapture.  Many  could  not 
bear  the  tones ;  ladies  fainted,  or  hurst  into  tears  ; 
but  crowds  attended  the  short  concerts  of  the  pretty 
Englishwoman,  and  regarded  them  as  festivals. 
When  Mary's  mother  died,  and  her  sister  Cecilia  be- 
gan to  make  a  noi.se  in  Italy  as  a  distinguished  song- 
stress, she  returned  to  London,  and  then  discovered 
this  second  voice  had  injured  her  health  far  more 
than  it  was  possible  for  the  first  to  injure  it.  Alone, 
separated  from  those  who  were  dearest  to  her,  Mary 
saw  the  days  come  and  go,  without  hope,  bnt  also 
without  complaint.  She  was  even  cheerful ;  for  she 
could  still  sing  on  her  instrument ;  and — his  soul 
sang  with  her !  And  this  voice,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  remained  still  young  and  won- 
drously  fine,  even  when  Mary's  curls  had  turned 
white,  and  the  hard  hand  of  time  had  disfignred  her 
blooming  face.  But  whither  did  .she  seek  to  waft 
those  exquisite  tones  which  she  allured  from  her  be- 
loved harmonica  every  evening  ?     Who  could  tell  ? 

The  physicians  were  astonished  that  this  fragile 
life  still  held  out ;  they  could  not  understand  what 
sustained  it,  they  had  foretold  Mary's  death  for  years. 
Surely  there  was  some  power  on  earth  impossible  to 
withstand,  that  retained  this  soul  firmly  iu  its  shat- 
tered covering. 

It  was  the  27th  of  April,  1790,  when  Mary  desired 
them  to  lead  her  once  more  to  the  harmonica  ;  with 
a  happy  smile  she  touched  the  glasses  ;  the  melody 
of  the  song 

"  Then  fare-thee-well,  my  own  dear  love  I  " 

sounded  beneath  her  still  beautiful  hands.  Suddenly 
she  arose,  listened,  leaned  back,  and  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  thread  of  her  feeble  existence  was 
broken. 

At  the  same  moment,  but  far  from  that  silent 
chamber  of  death,  across  the  wdde  ocean,  the  angel 
of  death  bore  aloft  a  great,  strong  soul ;  the  soul  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 


Rossini  and  his  Imitators. 

(From  Hogarth's  Musical  Biography  and  Criticism.) 

Mose  in  Egilto  was  brought  out  at  Naples  in  1818. 
In  this  piece  Rossini  has  attained  an  elevation  of 
style  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  other 
productions.  The  choruses  are  grand  and  majestic. 
The  sublime  prayer  of  the  Hebrews,  when  preparing 


to  cross  the  Ked  Sea,  was  an  after-thought.  Not- 
withstanding the  transports  with  which  the  opera,  in 
general,  was  received,  the  attempt  of  the  machinist 
to  represent  this  scene  never  failed  to  excite  the  risi- 
bility of  the  audience.  This  continued  during  the 
first  season. 

"  The  f&llowing  season,"  says  M.  Stendhal,  "  this 
opera  was  resumed  with  the  same  cnthusia.'rtie  admira- 
tion of  the  first  act,  and  the  same  bursts  of  laughter 
at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  following  day, 
one  of  my  friends  called  about  noon  on  Rossmi,  who, 
as  usual,  was  lounging  in  bed  with  a  dozen  of  hi.s 
friends  about  him  ;  when,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
everybody,  in  rushed  the  poet  Tottola,  (the  author 
of  the  drama,)  who,  without  noticing  any  one,  ex- 
claimed, 'Maestro!  I  have  saved  the  third  act!' 
'Well,  what  have  you  done,  my  good  friend?'  re- 
plied Rossini,  mimicking  the  half-burlesqne,  half-pe- 
dantic manner  o!  the  poor  son  of  the  muses  : '  Depend 
upon  it  they  will  langh  at  it  as  usual.'  '  But  I  have 
made  a  prayer  for  the  Hebrews,  before  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,'  said  the  poet,  palling  a  bimdle  of  pa- 
pers out  of  his  pocket,  and  giving  them  to  Rossini, 
who  immediately  began  to  decipher  the  scrawl. 
While  he  is  reading,  the  poet  salutes  the  company 
all  roand,  whispering  every  moment  in  the  compo- 
ser's ear,  '  Majstro,  I  did  it  in  an  honr.'  '  What ! 
in  an  hour ! '  exclaimed  Rossini  ;  '  Well,  if  it  has  ta- 
ken you  an  hour  to  write  this  prayer,  I  engage  to 
write  the  music  in  a  qaaner  of  the  time  :  here,  give 
me  a  pen  and  ink.'  At  these  words,  Rossini  jumped 
out  of  bed,  seated  himself  at  the  table  en  chemise,  and 
in  eight  or  ten  minutes  composed  this  sublime  move- 
ment, without  any  piano,  and  witlioat  minding  the 
chatting  of  his  friends.  '  There,'  said  Rossini, 
'  there  i.9  your  music  ;  away  abont  your  business.' 
The  poet  was  off  like  lightning  ;  and  Rossini  jumped 
into  bed,  and  joined  in  the  general  langh  at  his  part- 
ing look  of  amazement. 

"  The  following  evening  I  did  not  ftil  to  repair  in 
pood  time  to  San  Carlo.  The  first  act  was  received 
with  the  same  transports  as  before;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  famous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  au- 
dience showed  the  usual  disposition  to  risibility. 
This,  however,  was  repressed  the  moment  Moses  be- 
gan 'the' new  and  sublime  air,  'Dal  tno  slelJato  sog- 
lio.'  This  is  the  pra3-er  which  all  the  people  repeat 
after  Moses  in  chorus.  Surprised  at  this  novelty,  the 
pit  was  all  attention.  This  beautiful  chorus  is  in  the 
minor  key  ;  Aaron  takes  it  Tip,  and  the  people  con- 
tinue it.  Last  of  all,  Elcia  addresses  the  same  vows 
to  heaven,  and  the  people  answer.  At  this  moment 
they  all  throw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  repeat 
the  same  prayer  with  enthusiasm  ;  the  pro<ligy  is 
wrought ;  the  sea  opens,  to  present  a  passage  to  the 
people.  The  last  part  of  the  movement  is  in  the 
major  key.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  thunder  of  applause  which  resounded  from  G\Qrj 
part  of  the  theatre.  The  spectators  leaned  over  the 
boxes  to  applaud,  exclaiming:,  *  Bello  I  bello  f  O  che 
hello  ! '  Never  did  I  behold  such  an  excitement, 
which  was  rendei'ed  still  more  striking  by  its  con- 
trast with  the  previous  merry  mood  of  the  audience.'^ 

The  present  Italian  composers  are  mere  imitators 
of  Rossini,  and  are  mnch  more  successful  in  copying 
his  defects  than  his  beauties.  They  ai'e,  like  him,  full 
of  mannerism  ;  with  this  difference,  that  his  m.anner 
was  his  owii,  while  theirs  is  his.  They  occasionally 
produce  pretty  melodies,  a  facnltj'pos-sessed,  to  some 
extent,  by  every  Italian  composer,  however  low  his 
grade  ;  but  in  general  their  airs  are  strings  of  com- 
mon-place passages,  borrowed  chiefly  from  Rossini, 
and  employed  without  regard  to  the  sentiment  and 
expression  required  by  the  sccn«.  Their  concerted 
pieces  are  clum.sy  and  inartiHcial ;  and  their  loud 
and  boisterous  accompaniments  show  a  total  igno- 
rance of  orchestral  compositions.  This  genera!  de- 
scription applies  to  them  .ill. 


A  Freneli  Critique  on  "Fidelio." 

(From  tire  London  MusicDl  'World.) 

In  a  city,  where  no  less  a  man  than  Hector  Berlioz 
lives  and  writes,  some  curious  master  iit  the  sl>ape  of 
musical  criticism  frequently  peeps  out  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  public  press.  Beethoven's  one  opera 
has  recently  been  produced  at  the  Thciitre-Lyrique — 
being  the  last  of  M.  Carvalho's  sacrifices  at  the 
shrine  of  legitimate  art.  Unluckily,  however,  with 
M.  Carvalho  has  departed  the  presti(je  of  the  estab- 
lishment, which  bids  fair  to  sink  once  more  into  the 
position  of  mediocrity  from  which  that  gentleman, 
with  indomitable  spirit  and  eminent  ability,  delivered 
it.  Had  Fidelio  been  brought  out  at  the  'rhe'iitre-Ly- 
rique  while  he  was  manager,  success — nay  triumph — 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  certainty  ;  hot  he  hay- 
ing seceded,  that  sudden  rage  for  the  classical  reper- 
tory which  seized  the  Parisians  some  time  since,  and 
■with  which  they  themselves  were  even  more  aston- 
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ished  than  their  neighbors,  has  abated.  Now  every- 
thing not  French  is  intolerftblo,  and  even  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber — even  Gluck  (not  to  add  M. 
Gounod)  will  be  voted  bores.  A  few  ])assages  frovn 
a  notice  of  Fidelia — in  the  columns  of  a  jonrnal,  the 
name  of  which  we  shall  not  mention,  and  from  the 
pen  of  a  critic  whose  name  is  Delatouche,  will  illus- 
trate our  argument. 

'  Six  j'ears  ngo  the  Fidelio  of  Beethoven  was  performed 
wilhout  muck  siucess,  at  the  Thcltrc-Italien.  Notwithstanding 
the  talent  displayed  by  Mile.  Cruvelli  in  the  principal  part, 
the  work  of  the  German  ma.9ter  hafi  no  .^l/crfi.ss.  I  fear  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  same  with  Fidelia  at  the  TheatreLyriquo." 

For  "  six  j'ears  ago,"  read  nine  years  ago.  It  was 
in  18."il — when  Mr.  Lumley  was  impresario,  and  Fer- 
dinand Hiller  musical  director,  at  the  The'atre-Italien 
— tliat  I-idelio  was  performed,  with  Cruvelli  as  Leo- 
nora. The  success  it  achieved,  it  is  true,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  what  our  turbulent  neighbors  call  a 
succes  d'estime ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
svcch  d'estime  is  a  success  after  all,  and  (which  is 
better),  a  success  that  lasts,  and  (which  is  worse)  a 
success  very  rarely  obtained  in  Paris — the  way  of 
the  Parisians  being  either  fevered  enthusiasm  or  free- 
zing apathy.      But   to   retoucher   Delatouche.      The 

critic  of  the likes  not  the  story  of  Fidelio.     Hear 

him  describe  it : 

*'  Let  U3  speak  first  of  the  poem — it  is  absurd,  anti-histori- 
cal, and  tiresome  {ennuyfiiT-).  We  are  near  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Ludovic  Sforza  has  caused  his  nephew.  Jean 
Galeas,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  fortress,  and  commissions  the 
gaoler  to  poison  his  charge.  The  gaoler  consents,  and  brings 
with  him  into  the  poor  Duke's  dungeon,  a  very  young  man — 
Fldelio — enamored  of  his  daughter.*  That  young  man  is  Isa- 
belle  de  Naples,  wife  of  Galeas.  She  makes  herself  known  to 
her  husband  at  the  moment  when  Ludovic  approaches  to  kill 
his  nephew. t  To  prevent  this  murder  she  seizxis  a  bar  of  iron, 
with  which  she  threatens  Ludovic.  The  latter  retreats  terri- 
fied, and  escapes.  But  the  daughter  of  the  gaoler  comes  to  re- 
lease from  their  prison  Fidelio  t  and  Jean,  who  go  and  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  King  of  France,  Charles  VIII., 
just  arrived  at  Milan." 

The  foregoing,  be  it  understood,  is  not  Fidelio  as 
the  Teutons  know  it,  but  "  d'apres"  MM.  Michel 
Carrd  and  Barbies — a  barbierous  and  Gallic  Fidelio. 
No  wonder  Delatouche  should  be  dissatisfied.  Ecou- 
tons  ce  r/aillard : 

"Do  you  not  see  the  improbability  at  once?  How  could 
Galeas  have  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  Charles  VIII  .  when 
history  tells  us  that  he  died,  poisoned,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
King  !  " 

Good  ;  but  the  authors  of  operatic  books  (ask  M. 
Scribe)  are  not  invariably  the  most  historical  of  po- 
ets. They  worship  Clio  somewhat  gingerly.  We 
have  no  wish,  however,  to  defend  them  in  this  in- 
stance, but  leave  them,  willingly,  to  the  trenchant 
stylum  of  Delatouche.     Ecotttons  encore  ce  gaillard: 

"  I  have  also  a  little  observation  to  make.  Since  Madame 
Viardct  ■'  (ivhy  not  Fidelio?}  "held  Ludovic"  (why  not  M. 
Guardi?)  "why  did  she  not  tsunt  him  incontinent?  This 
■would  have  deprived  us  of  the  \a.iit  Jincde  \  but  where  would 
have  been  the  harm  ?  " 

There  would  have  been  no  harm  anywhere  to  the 
audience  of  the  Th^atre-Lyrique  (with  M.  Re'ty  as 
manager,  be  it  clearly  understood ;  the  Th^atre-Ly- 
rique  with  M.  Carvalho  was  quite  another  thing), 
who  can  afford  to  do  with  as  small  a  do,«e  of  Beetho- 
ven as  might  well  be  administered,  and  by  whom  the 
loss  of  a  finale — even  that  incomparable  finale — 
would  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  bonus.  Dela- 
touche, nevertheless,  is  too  modest  in  calling  his  ob- 
servation "  a  Utile  observation  "  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  big  "  observation,"  and  mightily  to  the  purpose. 
But  now  that  we  have  examined  Delatouche  in  re 
Barbier-Carr(?,  their  book,  let  us  examine  Delatouche 
in  re  Beethoven,  his  music  : 

"  The  music  embroidered  by  the  immortal  Beethoven  on 
this  pale  canvass " 

["  Music  embroidered  on  a  pale  canvass  !  " — Here  is  a 
muddling  of  idioms  !] 

"The  music  embroidered  by  the  immortal  Beethoven  on 
this  pale  canvas  is  as  pale  iw  tke  canvass  itself  [.')  The  melody 
of  the  master  is  a  soft  melody,  not  noisy.*  which  expands  it- 
self en  na/j/^i^  (sheetwise?;  all  tranquilly  and  without /raco^  ,- 
the  nappe  becomes  a  blue  and  limpid  lake  in  which  one  mir- 
rors oneself  at  one's  ease,  and  as  there  is  no  worse  water  than 
stagnant  water, t  so  there  is  no  music  more  detestable  at  the 
theatre  thau  music  which  sleeps— and  induces  sleep." 

There  reader!  you  have  an  original  criticism  of 
Fidelio  at  last.  Delatouche  should  be  endowed  with 
a  beard  of  gold  and  vermillion  whiskers,  also  with 
thigh-rings  and  a  high-heeled  boot  (like  Mario's).  If 
there  was  an  E  less  in  his  patronyme,  he  might  be 
anagram atized  as  Hot  Caudle;  but  happily  there 
are  two.     N'importe. 

"  Sonate,  que  me  veux-tit  ?  "  asked  a  certain  philoso- 
pher (also  a  Frenchman)  of  a  certain  sonata  that, 

*  The  "  poor  Duke's  "  daughter  ! 

t  Just  now,  the  nephew  was  to  he  poisoned  by  tke  goaler. 
X  Who  imprisoned  Fidelio? 

*  If  it  is  soft? 

t  "  II  n'est  pire  eau  que  I'eau  qui  dort." 


nothing  if  not  audible,  intended  him  no  harm  in 
making  itself  heard  (according  to  its  entelechy),  un- 
der the  fingers  of  a  '^hammer-virtuose*'  as  Wagner 
would  say.  Delatouche,  too,  has  liis  notions  of  a  so- 
nata, and  thus  unburdens  himself  : 

"One  likes  to  hear  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  between  an  air 
of  Rossini's  or  of  Verdi's,  and  a  ciuinson  of  Nadaud's.  This 
broad  and  tender  music  relaxes,  so  to  speak,  the  soul,  and  re- 
poses it  after  the  comic  and  brilliant.  It  is  like  an  opium-pill, 
discreetly  administered  to  a  sick  person  after  a  day  of  agita- 
tion. Give  to  the  sick  person  ten  pills  of  extrait  ihchaique  (ver- 
nacular-o/'/i/7n),  and  you  run  the  risk  of  killing  your  unhappy 
patient.  Thus  does  the  i^/Ve^fo  of  Beethoven .  In  short — ex- 
cept the  chorus  of  sick  persons  lrka;urs  des  malndest),  the  in- 
troduction to  the  third  act — a  sort  of  march  in  the  style  of 
that  of  WEREa  in  the  Enlevement  au  Srrail  "  (Mozart's  "  Se- 
raglio.') "  together  with  the  tv/o  prayers  suniz  by  Mndame  Viar- 
dot  and  Guardi — and  the  rest  is  not  worth  the  honor  of  being 
cited,  nor  even  of  being  heard." 

Then  follows  a  critique  of  the  performers.  "Mad- 
ame Viardot,"  it  appears,  "  completely  failed  in  the 
final  sextuor — which,  to  sat/  truth,  is  wanting  both  in 
color  and  charm."  We  take  the  first  half  of  the  sen- 
tence to  be  as  exact  as  the  last,  but  no  more  so.  The 
"  tiig  "  of  the  article  we  shall  present  to  our  readers 
in  unadulterated  Delatouche: 

"  Quelqu'un  me  disait  en  sortant  de  la  premiere  representa- 
tion :  Voili  une  niusique  qu'adorent  les  Allemands,  et  rien 
n'est  plus  naturel :  iis.'i^amusent  beaiteoup  quand  its  s^ennuient. 

"  S'il  y  avait  samedi  des  Allemands  au  Theatro-Lyrique,  lis 
ont  dn  joliment  s'nTniiSfr." 

t  In  what  part  of  Fidelio  is  this  to  be  found  ? 


The  ''  KiST  or  Whistles." — It  appears  that 
there  has  been  for  eight  years  past  a  melodeon  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Toronto,  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  choral  devotions  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  instrumental  addition  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Scotch  Psalmody  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  younger  and  more  musical  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  but  gave  proportionate  offence  to  the  more 
conservative  elders.  The  Presbytery,  however,  sus- 
tained the  melodeon  ;  alleging  in  its  favor  a  rea.son 
which  seems  rather  poor,  though  often  used  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  domestic  misfortunes  among  the  crockery 
— that  it  h.ad  been  done  a  long  while.  But  at  a  late 
Synod  of  the  Kirk,  lately  held  at  Kingston,  the  mat- 
ter was  formally  submitted  to  its  decision,  on  appeal 
from  the  Court  below  on  a  memorial  of  Mr.  John 
Robertson,  who  stated  that  conscientious  objections 
to  the  use  of  the  melodeon  had  induced  him  to  give 
up  his  attendance  at  St.  Andrew's  Church.  The 
Synod  heard  several  learned  divines  for  and  against 
the  music,  and  at  length  passed  a  sentence  such  as 
the  Courts  do  when  a  nuisance  is  to  be  abated — that 
the  melodeon  should  bo  removed  from  the  church 
without  any  unnecessary  delay.  The  vote  for  this 
judgment  was  36  to  7.  The  Free  Church  Synod, 
we  think,  some  years  ago  came  to  a  similar  decision. 
The  idea  somewhat  antiquated,  as  some  may  think, 
which  governs  this  decision,  is,  no  doubt,  that  every 
act  of  worship  must  be  performed  by  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  the  objectors  cannot  understand  how 
music  from  an  instrument  can  be  so  described.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  music  is,  though 
not  devotion  itself,  an  aid  to  the  devotion  of  reason- 
able creatures  ;  not  only  making  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  praise  more  perfect,  but  even  stimulat- 
ing and  governing  the  movements  of  the  feelings  and 
affections. — Montreal  Herald. 


Do-di-Petto  ru  New  York. — Wednesday,  "  II 
Trovatore  "  and  the  ut  de  poitrine,  the  C  di  petto,  the 
C  in  alt.,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  More 
logically  the  performance  would  be  entered  in  mem- 
ory's books,  judging  by  the  noise  made,  as  ut  de  poi- 
trine  and  "  II  Trovatore." 

I  object  to  the  ut  de  poitrine.  I  set  my  face  reso- 
lutely against  the  C  di  petto.  Give  me  not  the  anat- 
omy or  the  physiology  of  the  gamut.  Yet  I  do  not 
cry  out  against  the  C  itself;  considered  absolutely, 
it  is  a  well  meaning  note  enough,  and  not  unpleasing 
to  the  ear.  But  why  should  it  appear  on  all  the 
dead  walls  of  the  city  "> — Why  be  printed  in  execrable 
English  on  the  playbill? — Why  be  advertised  as  the 
feature  of  the  evening  1  I  must  say  it,  the  ut  de  poi- 
trine performance  of  Wednesday  was  the  most  ex- 
quisitely comical  thing  lately  done  in  public.  The 
announcement  of  the  impending  feat  smacked  of  the 
tan  and  saw-dust.  I  should  not  have  started  to  see 
a  ring-master  enter  upon  the  Academy  stage,  got  up 
in  the  astonishing  full  dress  peculiar  to  that  gay  crea- 
ture, and  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip  open  his  mouth 
to  the  following  speech  : — 

"  Ladies  and  Gents  :  On  behalf  of  the  manage- 
ment I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attendance 
here  this  evening,  and  for  your  hearty  applause.  I 
am  desired  to  announce  that  this  unrivalled  troupe 
will  perform  every  evening,  and  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons  till  further  notice,  when  a  series  of 
entertainments  will  be  presented  worthy  of  your  ap- 


proval, and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  nothing  shall 
occur  to  offend  the  most  fastidious.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Signor  Musiani,  the 
eminent  lyric  acrobat,  who  will  conclude  this  even- 
ing's programme  by  flinging  his  celebrated  ut  de 
poitrine,  a  feat  never  before  attempted  in  America, 
and  performed  by  him  only — 

S10N0I5  MUSIANI  !" 

On  second  thoughts,  his  address  would  not  equal 
the  foregoing  in  elegance,  but  the  idea  would  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Now  all  this  is  entertaining  enough  if  one  has  no 
feeling  for  the  art  or  the  artist.  But  Musiani  ought 
not  to  be  so  treated.  The  public  ought  not  to  he  so 
treated.  They  are  not,  all  and  singular,  idiotic.  Al- 
though a  liberal  measure  of  approbation  was  given 
to  the  tenor's  early  songs  in  the  "  Trovatore,"  it  was 
clear  that  the  audience  was  waiting  tor  the  ut ;  and 
when  the  end  of  the  third  act  approached,  for  there 
we  had  been  kindly  informed  to  expect  the  phenome- 
non, you  might  have  detected  the  feverish  excitement 
always  preceding  some  novel  exploit  or  occurrence, 
whether  it  be  the  tight  rope  passage  of  the  Niagara, 
or  the  hanging  of  a  man. 

When  the  deed  was  really  done,  the  entire  house 
sighed  in  token  of  relief,  and  burst  into  joyous  shout- 
ing. No  one  heard  the  concluding  bars  of  the  act ; 
they  were  delivered  amidst  the  noisiest  clamor.  Mus- 
iani appeared  before  the  curtain,  and  received  his 
tribute  ;  still  the  shouting  went  on.  We  will  have 
the  ut  de  poitrine  again,  cried  the  people.  So  up 
went  the  curtain,  out  came  the  tenor,  this  time  with- 
out the  Leonora,  once  more  resounded  the  C  di  petto, 
once  more  ascended  the  cries,  .ind  again  before  the 
curtain  came  the  tenor. 

Well,  an  ut  de  poitrine  is  a  good  thing. to  have. 
But  it  is  not  all  of  life,  and  it  materially  interferes 
with  the  symmetry  of  a  performance,  especially  when 
engineered  by  the  management  as  on  Wednesday. — 
N.  1.  Albion. 


Vienna,  Mat  .'5. — On  Friday,  April  27,  Herr 
Julius  Eppstein,  pianist  in  this  city,  gave  a  con- 
cert. Like  manyof  the  prominent  musicians  at  the 
present  day,  this  gentleman  is  of  Jewish  origin  :  he 
comes  from  Agram,  the  principal  city  of  Croatia, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  Austrian  provinces  and  is 
peopled  by  Slaves.  He  has  been  in  Vienna  nearly 
ten  years,  and  is  now  twenty-si.x  years  of  age.  He 
had  attained  very  considerable  facility  in  playing 
during  his  boyhood,  but  was  not  intended  for  a  mu- 
sician ;  hearing  Liszt  inspired  him  so,  that  he  re- 
solved upon  this  course.  He  had  at  first  but  few 
friends,  and  was  thus  forced  to  study  and  to  make  his 
way  under  considerable  difficulties  ;  which  is,  in 
Vienna,  no  easy  matter  for  a  musician,  if  he  have 
not  a  fair  portion  of  impudence  or  perfect  self-reliance 
— or  friends. 

His  piano  teacher  was  Anton  Hahn,  the  first  in- 
structor here,  and  his  composition  teacher  was  Johann 
Kufinatscha,  a  gentleman  very  favorably  known  in 
Vienna,  in  this  sphere,  and  as  a  composer  of  great 
merit. 

Herr  Eppstein  gave  some  years  ago  a  private  con- 
cert in  order  to  show  himself  to  the  world,  and  got 
in  consequence  many  and  excellent  lessons  in  the 
first  houses  of  the  city.  He  also  played  now  and 
then  in  smaller  concerts  in  Vienna  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  accompanied  singers  and  musicians  play- 
ing on  other  instruments  than  his  own,  a  very  difficult 
and  thankless  task.  In  the  year  '.57 — '58  he  accom- 
panied in  Rubinstein's  concerts,  from  good-will  to- 
wards the  latter  artist,  with  whom  he  is  befriended  ; 
then  he  played  with  Piatti,  the  eminent  violoncellist; 
from  London  (in  one  concert  was  given  a  trio  of  Schu- 
bert, Ludwig,  Strauss,  Piatti  and  Epstein  perform, 
ing),  and  won  himself  much  praise  thereby.  Later 
he  played  with  Laub,  the  renowned  violinist  from 
Berlin,  and  in  the  last  concert  of  Laub,  they  played 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven  with  great  success. 

In  the  year  '58 — '59,  Herr  Eppstein  was  requested 
by  Herr  Josef  Helmesberger  to  play  in  his  quartet 
concerts.  These  are  the  best  chamber  concerts  giv- 
en in  the  city,  are  always  supplied  with  the  best  rau- 
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sicians,  and  are  frequented  by  a  very  severe  audience. 
Hence  it  is  the  test  of  a  musician  to  let  him  play  in 
them,  and  a  pianist  is  especially  exposed  to  trying 
companions ;  for  Rubinstein,  Clara  Schumann,  Drey 
Bchock  and  any  other  eminent  pianist  who  has  been 
in  the  city  at  that  time,  have  played  in  them.  Pro- 
fessor Kickhert  of  the  Vienna  conservatorium,  and 
Herr  Dachs  also  of  Vienna,  had  been  the  two  regu- 
lar quartet-concert  players  up  to  that  time.  Eppstein 
played  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  in  G  major,  with 
Helmesberger,  violin,  and  met  with  very  great  ap- 
plause, as  he  indeed  deserved.  He  played  later  in 
the  winter  again  with  Helmesberger  a  sonata  of 
Mozart's,  and  liad  still  greater  success.  Besides  that 
lie  played  with  Herr  Cossmann,  violoncellist  from 
Weimar,  (who  performed  that  winter  in  the  quartets) 
and  in  many  other  concerts.  To  end  the  winter  he 
played  at  the  invitation  of  "  The  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music,"  ( GeseMschaft  der  Miisik-freunde,) 
in  their  last  orchestral  concert,  given  in  the  Imperial 
Redouten-saal,  Beethoven's  concerto  in  6  major,  for 
piano-forte  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
hall  is  very  large  and  not  well  built  for  hearing,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  pianist  to  penetrate  with- 
out hammering  on  his  instrument ;  but  Eppstein  cel- 
ebrated his  most  complete  triumph  on  this  occasion : 
he  played  very  beautifully  indeed  and  delighted  his 
audience. 

The. year  1859 — 60  l^rought  him  once  more  before 
a  public,  already  favorably  inclined  towards  him,  but 
which  demands  continual  progress.  He  was  most 
sorely  tried  by  severe  illness  during  the  whole  fall, 
and  was  enabled  to  rally  sufficiently  in  order  to  play 
in  January,  in  one  of  the  quartet  concerts,  a  sonata 
of  Beethoven  with  Hellmesberger  again.  In  Febru- 
ary he  played  a  trio  of  Schubert,  with  Hellmesberger 
and  Rover,  the  violoncellist  of  the  quartets,  and 
showed  more  especially  in  this  than  in  his  first  ap- 
pearance during  the  winter,  a  decided  gain  on  the 
former  year  in  firmness  and  tone.  People  had  said 
perhaps  with  justice,  that  he  had  not  quite  physical 
strength  enough  in  his  play ;  in  this  trio  he  showed 
sufficient.  And  now  we  come  to  his  last  concert, 
April  27.     His  programme  was  : 

Quintet  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  violoncello  and  contrabass, 
opua  114,  A  major,  performed  by  the  concert  giver,  Ilerren 
Hellmesberger Schubert 

Blumen-Taehe,  ballad  sung  by  Herr  Fdrchtgott C  Lowe 

Scherzo,  performed  by  concert  giver Mendelssohn 

MArchen,  performed  by  concert  giver Eppstein 

"  Du  bist  wie  eiue  Blume,"  song  given  by  Fr^ulein  Wein- 
berger  Schumann 

"  Rheinisches  Volkslied,"  song  sung  by  Friulein  Wein- 
berger  Mendelssohn 

"  Auf  dem  Berge,"  song  sung  by  Frdulein  Weinberger 

Lindblad 

"  Nachtstuck "  (Nightpiece),  for  horn,  played  by  Prof. 
Richard  Lewy Kassmayer. 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  played  by  concert  giver  and 
Herr  Hellmesberger Beethoven 

This  quintet  had  not  been  played  for  a  long  time 
in  public,  and  was  a  very  interesting  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  a  cheerful  and  light-hearted  compo- 
sition, not  so  great  as  some  of  Schubert's  things,  but 
it  makes  no  claim  to  greatness,  and  is  quite  delightful 
enough  with  its  happy,  healthy  mood.  The  first 
movement  is  the  least  important  of  all ;  the  others 
are  beautiful,  and  especially  the  third  which  is  the 
Bong,  "  The  Trout "  (Die  Forelle)  of  Schubert's, 
with  variations  for  the  diff'erent  instruments.  Any 
one  knowing  this  song,  will  see  at  once  how  well  it 
is  adapted  to  being  varied  ;  to  be  sure,  Schubert  has 
brought  nothing  new  here  and  has  not  improved  his 
opportunity,  as  Beethoven  would  have  done  ;  but  the 
variations  are  charming  and  were  most  delightfully 
played.  Herr  Eppstein  was  quite  at  home  here,  for  he 
particularly  excels  in  light  and  graceful  passages. 
The  ballad  of  Carl  Lowe  is  wonderful,  and  was  very 
beautifully  sung  and  accompanied  by  Herren  Forcht- 
gott  and  Eppstein.  Does  any  one  ever  sing  any  of 
these  ballads  in  America  f  If  not,  it  is  a  great  pity, 
for  they  are  very  original  and  fine  ;  utterly  unlike 


anything  else  in  music  known  to  me.  Herr  Forcht- 
gott  is  a  young  man,  who,  without  great  means  of 
voice,  has  reached  a  high  point  as  song  and  ballad 
singer ;  but  he  is  especially  practised  and  excelling 
in  Lowe's  ballads.  He  has  much  understanding  and 
fire,  and  a  fine  musical  sense  in  regard  to  the  deli- 
cacies and  shadings.     He  is  quite  a  favorite  here. 

The  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  the  Mdhr- 
ehen  of  his  own,  were  charmingly  given  ;  the  latter 
piece  together  with  a  Scherzo  from  Eppstein  too,  have 
met  with  considerable  sales  in  Vienna  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  three  songs  sung  by  Fraulcin  Weinberger 
pleased  me  very  well ;  many  of  the  audience  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  voice.  It  is  quite  true  that  her 
voice  is  weak  and  thin,  but  she  sings  with  great 
taste  and  feeling,  and  was,  two  years  ago  at  her  first 
appearance,  a  favorite.  The  songs  in  themselves 
are  charming,  more  especially  the  two  former ;  the 
latter  is  well  enough  too.  Schumann  writes  not  un- 
frequently  very  short,  but  always  beautiful  songs. 
The  '■  Nightpiece "  by  Kassmayer  was  composed 
by  him  for  the  occasion.  He  is  a  first  violin  player 
in  the  Kiirnthnerthor  orchestra,  and  has  composed 
several  string  quartets,  some  piano  piece?  and  other 
smaller  things  which  are  much  liked  here.  I  shall 
refer  to  him  later  This  composition  was  partially 
excellent,  and  partially  rather  forced,  it  seemed  to 
me  ;  at  least  not  clear  enough.  One  must  however 
have  indulgence  with  all  occasional  compositions,  for 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  command  at  will  ideas 
and  the  necessary  frame  of  mind  for  composing ; 
and  this  was  really  so  prepared  for  want  of  some- 
thing suitable.  Professor  Richard  Lewy  is  well 
enough  known  here,  and  had  in  former  years  a  rep- 
utation throughout  the  most  of  Europe ;  but  he  is  in 
the  Karnthnerthor  orchestra,  was  a  professor  in  the 
consei-vatorium,  and  had  withdrawn  himself  almost 
entirely  from  the  world.  This  piece  he  played  very 
well  indeed,  and  brought  in  a  very  nice  cadence  of 
his  own,  which  displayed  his  command  over  his 
instrument  and  the  delicacy  of  his  playing. 

The  Sonata  by  Beethoven  was  truly  a  master- 
piece of  playing  ;  only  the  two  performers,  used  as 
they  are  to  each  other's  play,  hurried  the  last  move- 
ment very  much.  The  whole  concert  was  most  sue- 
ressful,  and  was  well  attended,  although  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  and  the  musical  public  weary  of 
the  sight  of  concert  programmes. 

I  copy  from  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  the  criticism  of 
one  of  the  most  important  critics  here. 

"  A  very  favorite  artist  and  without  doubt  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Vienna  pianists.  Herr  Epp- 
stein has,  within  a  few  days,  given  a  concert  in  the 
Conservatorium  Hall.  The  programme  was  for  our 
taste  a  little  too  innocent ;  the  boldest  piece  was 
Beethoven's  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  opus  12. 
Herr  Eppstein's  style  of  playing  is  known  ;  a  soft 
touch,  trueness  and  purity  of  execution,  a  delicate 
(or  fine — French  fin — )  musical  understanding,  and 
finished  elegance." 

If  one  adds  to  this,  that  he  has  real  warmth, 
great  conscientiousness  in  rendering,  great  industry 
in  preparing,  dislike  of  all  tricks  and  sho  in  de- 
livery, perfect  clearness  in  play,  a  remarkably  light 
hand,  and  strength  increasing  and  sufficient  for  all 
good  music,  one  sees  that  the  result  must  be  ex- 
cellent. He  will  not  play  the  stuff  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  now-a-days,  although  he  can  do  so  perfect- 
ly well  and  can  produce  most  effect  with  it ;  he 
prefers  to  give  us  the  great  musicians'  works,  and 
anything  that  is  worthy,  of  the  younger  musicians. 
But  a  very  great  virtue  to  me  is  his  entire  objective- 
ness  in  playing.  Your  old  correspondent,  Thayer, 
said  to  me  while  listening  to  the  quintet :  "  He  plays 
it  just  as  Schubert  meant  it  should  be  played  ;  he 
feels  himself  into  it  entirely."  And  this  is  true  in 
his  rendering  the  music  of  Beethoven ,  of  Mozart,  of 
Mendelssohn,  of  Schumann,  of  Bach,  of  Chopin. 


Is  not  objeetiveness  what  we  seek,  and  rarely  find  ■? 
For  most  players,  whether  of  the  piano,  or  of  any 
other  instrument,  are  anxious  to  show  themselves 
and  their  fingers  by  means  of  flashy  clap-trap.  Shall 
not  we  be  thankful  to  an  artist  who  is  content  in 
doing  his  duty  towards  the  great  priests  of  the  art  ? 
Herr  Eppstein  is  essentially  a  pianist  to  live  in  one 
city,  not  to  travel  from  one  capital  to  another ;  and 
the  former  is  in  Vienna  at  least  much  more  difticult, 
for  a  pianist  must  be  very  good,  who  can  be  compar- 
ed with  all  the  great  players,  and  still  retain  his  place 
firmly  with  a  highly  educated  and  severe  public.  If 
he  were  not  so  pleasantly  situated  in  Vienna,  he 
might  easily  win  much  reputation  and  money  by 
a  journey  to  the  principal  European  and  American 
cities.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  see  him  one  day  in 
Boston  !  J.  L. 

Jfoigljfs  loiirnal  of  Pusif. 
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Music  in  this  Number. — Weber's  Opera,  Der  Freysckiltz, 
pi.ino-force  arrangement,  continued. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

Of  operas  and  concerts  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
cord. But  we  have  been  enjoying  what  was 
even  better  —  every  one  of  us,  we  trust  —  a 
week  of  perfect  June,  most  musical  to  all  the 
senses;  and  to  the  heart  too,  divinely  grateful 
and  inspiring,  or  the  heart  is  sick  indeed.  There 
is  no  music  that  can  "  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased "  if  such  June  days,  fresh,  lifesome  days  of 
summer  not  yet  past  its  height,  cannot.  Verily 
it  is  a  delicious  interlude,  more  exquisitely  musi- 
cal than  Mendelssohn's  most  fairy-like  Midsum- 
mer Night's  dreams.  We  thank  God  for  an  in- 
terval of  rest  between  the  round  of  fashionable 
music  and  the  hot  season  of  brass  bands  and 
hand  organs.  Now  the  birds  have  it  all  their 
own  way ;  and  a  right  pleasant  way  it  is,  worth 
noticing.  One  has  only  to  go  out  three  miles 
from  Boston  in  any  direction,  where  there  are 
trees,  —  in  fact  only  to  walk  upon  our  once  more 
grassy  and  green  shaded  Common,  —  to  hear  the 
little  songsters.  Let  the  sweet  season  linger 
while  it  may,  and  let  not  the  hot,  rude  military 
music  come  too  soon  to  dispel  the  influence  ! 

But  there  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  will  like 
to  alternate  the  music  of  Nature  with  the  music 
of  Art;  and  some  will  prefer  Italian  singing 
birds  to  those  of  our  own  elms  and  hemlocks. 
The  promise  of  Italian  opera  for  this  last  week 
failed  ;  hut  now  we  have  it  definitely  announced 
for  next  week.  Mme.  Cortesi,  with  her  troupe, 
returns  to  re-open  the  Academy  of  Music  next 
Wednesday  evening,  June  20.  Her  company 
includes,  as  before,  herself;  Miss  Phillipps  ;  the 
do-di-petlo  tenor,  MusiANi ;  Tamauo,  Susini, 
Amodio,  &c.  But  best  of  all,  the  manager  (Sig. 
Servadio,  who  is  said  to  be  the  husband  of  Cor- 
tesi, and  who  seems  to  have  a  genius  for  Card 
making  hardly  second  to  that  of  Ullman)  announc- 
es also  "  the  best  lyric  and  dramatic  Artiste  ever 
introduced  in  America,"  Madame  Inez  Fabbri, 
who  is  to  sing  on  Wednesday  in  Verdi's  Nabuco 
(Nebuchadnezzar),  with  Susini,  and  on  Friday 
in  Verdi's  Ernani,  with  Musiani  and  Susini. 
Whether  "the  best"  or  not,  Mme.  Fabbri  is 
certainly  admirable,  one  of  the  best,  in  voice,  in 
singing  and  in  lyrical  impersonation.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  she  may  also  appear  here  in 
her  great  part  of  the  Jewess  in  Halevy's  opera, 
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and  with  Stijrelli,  as  we  heard  them  in  New 
York?  On  Thursday,  Cortesi  will  sing  in 
Poliulo,  with  Musiani,  Amodio  and  Nanni.  The 
conductorship  is  shared  between  Sig.  Mozio  and 
Herr  Mulder  (husband  of  Fabbri).  Wade 
sells  the  tickets,  and  is  ever  ready  to  oblige. 

The  Boston  Music  Hall  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  old  board  of  officers  was  reelected.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  the  receipts  during 
the  past  year  to  amount  to  $10,407,66  ;  expenses 
$7,918,28  ;  balance,  $2,489,38. 

The  directors  of  the  famous  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs in  Leipzig  have  invited  Ferdinand  Kil- 
ler, of  Cologne,  to  the  post  of  conductor,  vaca- 
ted by  Rietz  ;  but  Hiller,  probably  the  best  man 
in  all  Germany,  unfortunately  declines.  It  is 
thought  that  Reinickb,  a  young  and  promising 
musician  of  the  Leipzig  school,  will  have  the 
place.  ...  A  rumor  has  reached  England,  but 
not  fully  confirmed,  of  the  death  of  the  brilliant 
Russian  pianist  and  composer,  Rubinstein. 

"We  have  a  letter  from  another  young  American 
at  Leipzig,  recently  a  pupil  at  the  musical  Conserva- 
tory there.  The  writer  protests  against  cert;iin  re- 
ports unfavorable  to  the  moral  character  of  tliat  in- 
stitution, alluded  to  by  the  "  Diarist  "  in  our  journal 
of  April  14,  in  these  words  : 

Feb.  25.  I  hear  from  Leipzig  that  several  Ameri- 
can students,  among  them  a  young  lady,  have  with- 
drawn from  the  Conservatory,  choosing  tlie  loss  of 
the  tuition  (which  they  have  paid  for  a  year  in  ad- 
vance) nitherthan  to  remain  connected  with  the  nisti- 
tution.  I  can  of  conrse  record  no  ex  parte  statement 
of  tlie  questions  at  issue,  cannot  decide  as  to  the  wis- 
dom and  propriety  of  the  step  which  tliey  liave  ta- 
ken ;  hut,  granling  the  facts  as  represented  to  me, 
without  hearing  what  the  directors  have  to  re|ily,  it  is 
their  wisest  course.  Certainly  grave  charges  are 
made,  and  such  that  no  American  student  should 
come  there  to  the  school,  especially  a  young  lady, 
without  ample  inquiry  made  and  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer received. 

Upon  this  our  present  correspondent  remarks  that, 
although  he  himself  is  one  of  those  who  have  left  the 
Conservatory,  he  has  never  in  any  way  called  in 
question  the  moral  character  of  the  institution,  and 
his  motives  in  withdrawing  were  entirelj'  different 
from  those  hinted  in  the  above  extract.  Ho  intimates 
moreover,  that  the  "Diarist"  derived  his  inform.a- 
tion  froni  a  young  man,  one  of  the  disaffected,  who 
is  very  desirous  of  entering  into  a  personal  quarrel 
in  the  musical  journals.  The  "  Di.arist  "  has  been 
misinformed,  too,  he  s.ays,  about  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  young  lady  referred  to,  and  several  otli- 
ers,  in  withdrawing  from  the  Conservatory.  We 
trust  these  persons  will  set  our  friend's  mind  right, 
and  that  in  due  time  we  shall  have  the  explanation 
from  him  ;  and  ih.at  henceforth  we  shall  hear  no  more 
suspicions  as  to  the  musical  and  moral  fiiir  fame  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  Leipzig.  We  fear  the  institution 
has  been  made  to  suffer  by  the  personal  quarrels  of 
some  of  its  pupils ;  and  we  trust  that  is  all. 

A  member  of  the  government  of  the  recently  form- 
ed Boston  Philharmonic  Society  informs  us 
that,  in  our  article  last  week,  we  mistook  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  twelve  dollar  rule  in  their  consti- 
tution. It  is  simply  intended  a»  a  check  upon  the 
government,  who  otherwise  might  have  the  power  to 
draw  the  society  into  rash  and  improvident  concert 
enterprises.  It  is  therefore  provided  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  announce  no  concerts,  until  the  subscrip- 
tion thereto  shall  guaranty  the  musicians  against  loss 
of  money,  and  of  time,  which  to  many  of  them  is 
daily  bread.  We  are  promised  a  sight  of  tlie  consti- 
tution itself,  and  after  we  have  seen  it  we  may  have 
more  to  remark.  INIeanwhile  we  wish  it  to  bo  under- 
stood, tliat  we  do  not  at  all  blame  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  for  wishing  to  make  themselves  pecuniarily 


whole  for  such  time  and  labor  as  they  may  expend  in 
giving  us  good  concerts.      That  is   their  own  affair. 
But  our  affair,  as  speaking  for  the  lovers  of  classical 
instrumental   music,  is,  to   find  out   the   best   means 
ef  securing   to   ourselves  good   and  permanent  sup- 
plies of  what  we  feel  to  bo  so  indispensable.      Then 
the  question  is,    what  kind  of  a  society  wdl   bes" 
promote  tlie  end?     Can  wo  expect  what  we  want 
from  a  company  exclusively  composed  of  actual  per- 
formers, of  professional  musicians,  of  those  and  only 
those  who  earn  their  bread  hy  playing  on  some  instru- 
ment demanded   in  an   orchestra,  and  who,  by  the 
hard  lot  of  their  profession,  are  compelled  to  look  at 
every  musical  enterprise  in  which   they  may  engage 
with  a  principal   reference  to  wages  ?     Or  will  it  not 
be  more  likely  to   come  from  an  organization  com- 
posed of  leading  artists  and  amateurs  generally,  who, 
looking  chiefly  at  the  artistic  side  of  the  matter,  shall 
get  up   concerts  and  employ  performers  ?     A  society 
may  take  the  name  "  Philharmonic  "  and  yet  not  be 
Philharmonic,  in  the  accepted   meaning  of  the  word. 
It  may  be  a  mere   trading  company,  trading  in  the 
business  of  giving  concerts  ;  and  then   the  laws   of 
trade  will  govern  it ;  it  goes  into  the  market,  and  of 
course  soon  learns  to  carry  there  what  will  best  pay, 
whether  it  meet  the  Philharmonic  end  or  not.     All  we 
ask  for  is  a  Philharmonic  society,  one  true  to  that 
aim  and  spirit;  and  we  doubt  not  manj',  if  not  all, 
of  the  musicians  would   be  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  cooperating  in  such  a  league  for  the  upholding  of 
their  own  artistic  character  and  standard  with  that  of 
the  musical  community. 

A  concert  was  to  be  given  last  evening,  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  by  Miss  Adeline  Leserman,  announc- 
ed, like  many  others,  as  "  the  American  prima 
donna,"  and  said  to  possess  a  voice  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy and  power.  She  is  assisted  by  several  artists 
from  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  viz.,  Mme. 
Zimmermann,  mezzo  soprano,  Sig.  Morino,  baritone, 
and  Herr  Wm.  Doehler,  violinist,  and  Carl  Anschutz 

as   conductor A    Miss  Tillinghast   is   giving 

a  series  of  "  Classical  Org.an  Conceits,"  in  Chicago 
— an  example  which  we  would  gladly  see  followed 
hy  the  best  organists  in  all  our  cities.  Two  have 
already  been  given,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  with  excel- 
lent success,  apparently,  and  witli  these  programmes  : 
May  31. 

1.  Overture  to  Prometheus Beethoven. 

2.  Andante— From  Sinf.  No.  9 Moz.art. 

3.  Stradella'a  Prayer — (Pieta  Signore) Stradella. 

Mr.  Dc  Passio. 

4.  God  save  the  Queen — with  Var.  for  the  Organ . . .  .Rink. 

5.  Hear,  Rweet  spirit Beethoven. 

Mr.s.  Mftttison. 

6.  Sonata — For  the  Organ Mendelssohn. 

June  7. 

1.  Overture  to  Samson Handel. 

2.  Ave  Maria Owen. 

Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Mattison  and  Mr.  Bird. 
3    Concerto  for  the  Org.an.     1.  Allegro  Maestoso.     2. 

Adagio.     3    Rondo  Allegretto Rink. 

4.  Hear  Sweet  Spirit,  (by  request) Beethoven. 

Mr.<i.  Mattison. 
^  5.  Symphony  No,  10.    1.  Allegro  Vivace.    2.  Andante 

di  niolto.     Finale,  Allegro Mozart. 

6.  Gloria  in  Excelsis Uercadante. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Mattison  and  Mr.  DePadsio. 
7    Andante  con  moto,  from  Symphony  No.  5.  .Beethoven. 
8.  Fugue,  with  obligato  Pedal Schellenberg. 

Our  friends  of  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club  are  now 
earnestly  practising  some  of  their  best  part-songs,  for 
the  festiv.il  of  German  Singing  Clubs,  which  is  to 
meet  at  Buffalo  in  the  last  week  of  July,  and  to  pic- 
nic at  Niagara. 

The  Drattons  had  a  benefit  concert  atthe  Boston 

Theatre,  this  week,  while  en  route  for  Canada A 

farewell  concert  is  to  bo  given  on  the  21st  to  Mr.  G. 
W.  Warrex,  at  Albany,  on  the  eve  of  his  removal 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  will  assist. 
....A  complimentary  concert  was  given  week  be- 
fore last  at  Burastead  Hall,  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Het- 
woOD,  the  singer  who  gave  so  much  pleasure  in  her 


rendering  of  the  principal   soprano  part  in  Mr.  Kiel- 
block's  "  Miles  Standish." 


\\%\t  %\xm\. 


London. 

(From  the  Musical   World,  May  20.) 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — In  the  music  assign- 
ed to  Maffeo  Orsini  only  one  phase  of  Madame  Al- 
boni's  talent  has  a  chance  of  beinf;  completely  re- 
vealed ;  but  as  this  is  probably  the  phase  most  readily 
appreciated  by  the  mass,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  popularity  it  has  en.abled  her  to  win. 
The  instant  her  well  known  figure,  draped  in  that 
singular  tunic  (if  tunic  it  maj-  be  called)  which  lier 
excessive  "  emlionpoint"  compels  her  to  wear— -was 
detected,  mingling  with  the  crowd  (in  the  first  scene 
of  the  opera),  a  burst  of  applause  from  all  parts  of 
the  house  proclaimed  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
at  seeing  their  favorite  once  more.  The  legend  re- 
counted by  Orsini  to  his  friends  brought  forth  in  all 
their  beauty  those  pure  contralto  tones  which  have 
so  often  charmed  the  public,  and,  sung,  as  usual,  to 
perfection,  elicited  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval. The  "triumph,"  however,  was  of  course 
reserved  for  "  II  segreto  per  csscr  felice,"  which 
Madame  Alboni  never  gave  with  more  spirit  and 
vocal  facility,  the  incomparable  "  trillo  "  (shake — to 
employ  our  own  less  elegant  vernacular)  preceding 
in  each  couplet  tlie  resumption  of  the  genial  melody 
to  which  Donizetti  has  allied  the  words  exciting  the 
accustomed  marks  of  admiration.  It  is  almost  sup- 
erfluous to  add  that  the  hrindisi  was  enthusiastically 
redcinanded,  and  repeated  with  undiminished  effect. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  many  fine  points  that 
make  the  Lucrezia  of  Mademoiselle  Tiliens  one  of 
that  lady's  most  striking  and  .admirable  performances  ; 
nor  dwell  upon  the  characteristics  of  Sij^nor  Mon- 
gini's  Gennaro,  which  wants  only  a  little  softening 
here  and  there  to  be  as  irreproachable  as  it  is  ciirnest 
and  impulsive.  The  merits  of  these  and  of  Siirnor 
Vialctti's  very  careful  impersonation  of  the  Duke 
have  been  more  than  once  discussed.  On  the  present 
occasion  tlie  interest  naturally  centred  in  M.affco  Or- 
sini, and  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  opera,  when  Mad- 
emoiselle Titiens  and  Siguor  Mongini  had  been  sum- 
moned before  the  curtain,  there  was  a  general  call 
for  Alboni,  who,  after  some  delay,  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  was  honored  by  such  a  greeting  as  is  never 
accorded  but  to  artistes  standing  highest  in  public 
esteem. 

The  house  was  crowded  in  every  part,  scarcely  a 
vacant  place  being  perceptible  in  gallery,  boxes,  pit, 
or  stalls. 

On  Monday,  an  extra  night,  the  Trovatore  was  giv- 
en for  the  third  time;  on  this  occasion  Madame  Al- 
boni taking  the  part  of  Azucena,  allotted  in  the  two 
previous  representations  to  Madame  Bor^hi-Mamo. 

On  Tuesday  Semiramide  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  for  several  years. 
The  cast  w.as  as  follows  :  Semiramide,  Mile.  Titiens  ; 
Arsace,  Madame  Alboni ;  Idreno,  Si'gnor  Belart ; 
Assur,  Signer  Everardi ;  and  Oroe,  Signor  Vialetti. 
The  character  of  Arsace, — u]ion  which  Rossini  has 
lavished  all  the  florid  gr.aces  of  his  melodic  invention, 
and  which  in  one  sense  stands  apart  from  every  other 
personage  in  the  lyric  drama — affords  the  practised 
vocalist  ample  opportunity  for  display.  It  was  in 
Arsace  that  Madame  Alboni  (at  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  1847)  first  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  English  public,  and  since  that  memorable 
occasion  it  has  alwa3's  been  regarded  as  one  of  her 
greatest,  if  not,  indeed,  her  very  greatest  performance. 
If  the  voice  has  not  quite  the  same  depth  and  rich- 
ness as  of  old,  it  has  gained  in  other  respects,  being 
now  so  equal  in  volume  and  quality  throughout  the 
register,  that  it  mny  be  compared  to  a  crystal  without 
a  flaw.  For  mellowness  and  even  suavity  of  tone 
it  is  wholly  unrivalled,  die  notes  succeeding  each 
other  with  such  nalural  fluency,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  a  weak  place  or  single  out  a  "  break."  An 
instrument  thus  perfected  enables  the  singer  to  artic- 
ulate every  phrase  and  passage  set  down  with  such 
unvarying  case,  that  any  idea  of  difiiculty  never  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  hearer,  and  the  ars  celare  artem  is 
realized  to  the  letter.  Mora  faultless  examples  of 
vocal  efficiency  than  the  two  airs,  "  Eccomi  allitie  in 
Babvlonia,"  and  "  In  si  barbara  sciagura  " — as  sung 
by  Madame  Alboni,  could  hardly  be  cited  ;  or  purer 
specimens  of  vocal  declamation  than  the  recitative 
belonging  to  the  first,  or  than  the  duet  with  Semira- 
mide (Act  II.),  including  the  delicious  slow-move- 
ment, "  Giorno  d'orrore." 

Mile.  Titiens,  as  Semiramide,  is  unequal — at  times 
dramatic  and  superb,  at  times  constrained,  and  there- 
fore less  entirely  satisfactory. 
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Philharmonic  Concerts. — The  programme  of 
the  fourth  concert   on  Monday  last  was  unusually 
rich  in  material,  and   attracted  a  very  large  audience 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Kooms  : — 
Overture — Scherzo — Song  ^rith  Chorus,  "  Tou  spot- 
ted snakes,"  (Mis9  Augusta  Thomson   and   Mile. 
Jenny  Meyer) — Notturno,  March,  and  Final  Cho- 
rus ("  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "} Mendelssohn 

Air,    '' Du  village  voisin,"   Madame  KiederC'Le 

Serment ") Auber 

Concerto,  Violin,  No.   8,  Herr  Kiimpcl  (Scena  Can- 

taute) Spohr 

Kecit.  and  Air  "  Nur  einen  Wunsch,  nur  ein  Terlau- 
gen  "  ("  Iphigenie  in  Tauris") — Mile.  J.  Meyer.  .Gluck 

Overture,  "  Anacreon  " Cherubini 

Sinfonia  in  F,  No.  8 Beethoven 

Scena,   "Ah  me!  he  comes  not,"   Miss  Augusta 

Thomson  {"  Fair  Rosamond  ■') Barnett 

Trio,  Madame  Rieder,  Miss  Augusta  Thomson  and 

Mile.  Jenny  Meyer  {'*  Azor  and  Zemira  ") Spohr 

Overture,  "  Zauberfltjte  " Mozart 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  series  of 
Subscription  Concerts  was  continued  on  Friday  the 
18th,  with  Haydn's  Creation.  The  work,  by  far  the 
lin^htest  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Society,  was,  general- 
ly spealving,  well  performed.  The  band  e-tecuted 
the  Overture  ("Chaos")  in  admirable  style.  The 
accompaniments  were  likewise  worthy  of  commend- 
ation. The  chorus  sliowed  their  familiarity  with  the 
work,  and  were  steady  and  correct  as  usual. 

The  soprano  solo  was  undertaken,  for  the  first  time, 
by  Miss  Parepa,  who  did  herself  infinite  credit.  In- 
deed, the  part  suits  her  better  than  any  saered  role 
she  has  attempted.  "  On  mighty  pens  ".  was  par- 
ticularly efi^i'ctive,  the  ascending  passages  being  de- 
livered with  accuracy  and  brilliancy  of  tone.  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  was  never  more  favorably  heard  than 
"  In  native  worth."  The  purity  ot  his  singing  is 
exceeded  by  none  of  his  contemporaries  ;  while  he 
renders  this  (and  many  other  airs)  with  a  manliness 
which  is  all  his  own.  Signer  Belletti  has  not  yet 
quite  recovered  from  his  recent  indisposition.  He 
took  infinite  pains,  however,  with  his  music,  and,  in 
"  Rolling  in  foaming  billows,"  created  a  marked 
sensation.     The  room  was  crowded  in  every  part. 

Mu.  Henry  Leslie's  Choir. — The  concert  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  fifth  of  the  season,  was  quite 
up  to  the  standard  whicli  Mr.  Leslie  seems  to  have 
set  up,  and  above  which  he  will  not  go  on  any  ac- 
count. Glees,  madrigals,  and  part-songs  sung  in  a 
style  nearly  approaching  perfection  will  always  com- 
mand an  audience;  but  the  interpolation  of  indiffer- 
ent fantasias  on  operatic  airs  is  simply  distasteful  to 
the  musical  public,  whose  opinion  neither  Mr.  Leslie 
nor  any  one  else  can  afford  to  despise.  Last  season 
we  had  sonatas,  pianoforte  and  violin,  and  pianoforte 
and  violoncello  and  other  works  of  equal  importance. 
This  matter  should  be  looked  to.  The  motet  of 
Hauptmann,  "  Source  of  all  power  and  light," 
Wilbye's  madrigal,  "  Sweet  honey-sucking  bees," 
"Hear  my  prayer"  (Mendelssohn),  trio  eanone, 
"  Placido  Zettiretto  "  (Cherubini),  were  the  notice- 
able features.  A  vocal  duet,  and  a  four-part  song, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  were  sung  with  much  effect. 
Both  compositions  arc  agreeable  and  well  written, 

Madame  Puzzi's  Concert. — A  large  and  fa«h- 
ionable  assembly  attended  the  annual  concert  of 
Madame  Puzzi,  which  came  off  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  on  Monday  morning.  The  pro- 
gramme was  more  than  usually  varied.  The  artists 
included  Mesdames  Borghi-Mamo,  Lemmens-Sher- 
rington,  Parepa,  Rudersdorff,  Everardi,  Lemaire,  and 
Rieder;  Signors  Mariano,  Neri,  Solieri,  Ciabatta, 
Dragonc,  M.  De'spret,  and  Mr.  Patey,  vocalists;  and 
M.  Leopold  de  Meyer  (piano)  and  Signor  Pezze 
(violoncello),  instrumentalists.  The  special  feature 
of  the  concert  (to  quote  the  Morning  Post)  "  was  the 
first  appearance  this  season  of  the  great  '  lion  pian- 
ist,' Leopold  de  Meyer,  who  executed  a  new  fantasia 
on  original  themes,  of  his  own  composition,  with  ex- 
traordinary effect.  We  never  heard  him  play  with 
more  brilliancy,  power,  delicacy, and  finish."  Being 
unanimously  encored,  he  returned  to  the  instrument 
and  repeated  the  last  half  of  the  fantasia. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — Out  of  eight 
pieces  in  a  programme  devoted  to  various  masters,  no 
less  than  five  were  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  con- 
cert of  Monday  last. 

The  instrumental  novelties  comprised  two  quar- 
tets,— Mozart's  in  D  minor,  and  Beethoven's  in  F 
minor;  both  played  to  perfection  by  Messrs.  Sainton, 
Goffrie,  Doyle,  and  Piatti :  Mendelssohn's  trio  in  C 
minor  (No.  2),  in  which  the  first  and  last  named 
gentlemen  were  joined  by  Herr  Lubeck,  who  also 
gave  Beethoven's  sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  best 
known  as  the  Moonlight  Sonata. 

On  Monday  next — an  Italian  night — Miss  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  Miss  Laura  Baxter,  Mile.  Parepa, 
Herr  Becker,  &c.,  will  appear.  The  selection  (ex- 
cept one  air  repeated  by  desire)  will  be  entirely  new. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— On  Saturday  11  Bar- 
hiere  was  repeated.     On   Tuesday  11  Don    Giovanni 


was  given,  with  Madame  Grisi  as  Donna  Anna ;  and 
on  Thursday  II  Trovatore. 

La  Gazza  Ladra  will  be  produced  to-night,  with 
Madame  Penco  as  Ninetta  (her  first  appearance  in 
this  part  in  London),  and  M.  Faure  as  Fernando 
(first  time  of  performance),  with  Madame  Nanticr- 
Didie'e  as  Pippo,  and  Signor  Ronconi  as  the  Podcsta. 


Musical  Gossip. — Lovers  of  sacred  music,  cho- 
ral societies,  and  others  having  like  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies in  the  Art,  will  receive  the  promise  of  the  re- 
issue of  Latrohe's  Selections,  just  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  with  great  interest.  Though  the  works  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  from  which  Latrobe  drew  some 
of  his  specimens,  are  now  better  known  than  in  the 
days  when  the  work  was  in  publication,  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  good  saered  Italian  music  of  last  cen- 
tnry  has  retrograded  more  than  should  have  been 
allowed  in  catholic  times  like  ours.  While  turning 
over  the  fourth  volume,  forwarded  to  us,  the  value  of 
such  men  as  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Hasse,  has  been  re- 
called, and  we  have  felt  that  we  have  lost  something 
in  narrowing  ourselves  within  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  writers  of  the  German  school, — however  naturally 
that  was  a  consequence  of  a  great  period,  full  of  fas- 
cination and  novelty.  This  fourth  volume,  again, 
includes  the  "  De  Profundis,"  by  Gluck,  which  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  solitary  piece  of  sacred 
music  by  which  that  great  master  is  remembered. 
As  interest  in  this  master's  works  is  on  the  return, 
would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  Mr.  H.  Leslie's  or 
some  other  choir  to  take  it  in  charge  'i 

A  comic  opera,  by  Herr  Pentenrieder, — of  which 
the  English  title  is  "  A  House  to  Sell," — has  been 
lately,  say  the  foreign  journals,  played  at  Leipsic, 
with  marked  success.  Years  ago,  we  heard  at  Mu- 
nich of  Herr  Pentenrieder.  as  a  composer  of  the 
highest  promise.  What  is  the  disease  in  the  life  of 
such  young  men  that  seems  to  arrest  their  powers  in 
production?  One,  two,  three — twenty  we  could 
name,  who  "have  lived  and  made  no  sign." — A  more 
disappointing  ca.se  is  that  of  Herr  Dessauer, — one  of 
the  freshest  and  most  distinct  men  of  genius  belong- 
ing to  his  country,  that  has  flourished  there  since 
Schubert's  light  was  eclipsed.  He,  too,  has  been 
inactive,  if  not  supine,  for  years  :  but  we  see  with 
pleasure  that  a  new  opera  by  him  "  Dominga,"  lias 
just  been  produced  with  success,  at  Vienna.  By  this 
time,  since  Herr  Dessauer's  visit  to  England,  made 
in  the  golden  days  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble  (whose 
"  Earl's  Daughter  "  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  love  the  Laureate's  ballad,  consummately  sung) 
—he  ought  to  have  showered  lieder,  romances,  cham- 
ber vocal  music  of  every  quality 'and  form  on  the 
world. 

The  subject  being  gentle  and  characteristic  cham- 
ber-music, we  are  led  thereby  to  note  with  sadness 
and  regret  the  death  of  Gordigi-4ni,  which,  we  are 
told,  has  just  taken  place  at  Florence  ;  to  our  think- 
ing, the  latest — surely,  we  trust,  not  the  last — Italian 
creative  genius  in  music.  His  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  a  quiet  man,  in  a  quiet  walk  of  Art,  winning  his 
way  to  a  great  reputation,  without  "  chariots  and 
horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him."  There  is 
no  great  science  in  his  songs  ;  there  are  no  snatching 
effects  in  them  ;  nothing  to  hold  the  common  ear,  to 
play  on  barrel-organs,  nor  out  of  which  pollcas  can 
be  got ;  but  there  are  in  them  a  certain  selectness, 
an  elegance,  a  truth  to  the  text,  which  will  keep  many 
of  them  afloat,  so  long  as  singers  of  any  country 
care  to  sing  Italian  chamber  music.  Gordigiani 
wished  to  try  opera,  but  had  no  (or  small)  opportim- 
ity  tor  doing  so,  and  thus  failed  to  break  the  barriers 
stormed  down  by  Signor  Verdi,  with  his  Jericho- 
blasts  of  trumpets.  As  a  man,  he  was  gentle,  unpre- 
tending,— interested  in  every  one's  music  besides  his 
own.  Among  recollections  it  may  be  permitted  to 
recollect  an  interview  at  whicli  he  sang  his  Canzoni 
to  M.  Meyerbeer,  and  M.  Meyerbeer  his  Melodies  in 
return  ;  and  when  the  two  men,  true  musicians,  met 
in  that  mutual  interest  which  implies  universal  sym- 
pathy. 

The  version  of  "  Fidelio,"  given  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  of  Paris,  with  Madame  Viardot  for  heroine, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fortunate.  The  opera 
is  one  which  can  conceal  tlie  worst  singer,  and  be- 
tray the  'uest  one  ;  with  music  obviously  alien  to  the 
register  of  Madame  Viardot's  voice  ;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  she  has  yielded  to  its  dramatic  temptations. 

A  correspondent  at  Rome  mentions  a  "  Hamlet," 
about  to  come  out  in  the  Eternal  City,  opera-wise,  the 
music  by  Sifj;nor  Moroni.  The  Danish  prince  will 
be  presented  by  Signor  Coletti.  Shakspeare's  hero, 
from  a  distance,  seems  too  delicate  and  metaphysical 
to  be  possible  in  music,  even  for  German  opera.  The 
one  chance,  in  our  time,  for  "  Hamlet  "  on  the  mus- 
ical stage,  was  during  the  reign  of  Mile.  Jenny  Lind 
— marked  out  by  nature,  country,  voice,  and  genius, 
to  be  Ophelia. — London  Athenceum,  May  19. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Silver  Moon.     Song  and  Chorus.     JR.  S.  Taylor.  25 
Very  pleasing.    Suitable  for  the  parlor. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard.  John  Barnett.  35 

A  song  in  the  descriptiTe  style,  for  a  baritone  voice. 

The  earth  it  loves.    Quartet  for  male  voices.    Aht.  25 

My  fatherland.  "  "  *'     25 

The  Soldier's  Adieu.  "  "  "     25 

Love's  Greeting.  "  "  *'     25 

As  Gentlemen's  Glee  Clubs  after  the  fashion  of 
Germany  are  becoming  more  plentiful  all  over  the 
country,  the  want  of  available  good  music  is  severely 
felt.  The  above  part-songs  of  Abt,  who  has  cultivated 
this  branch  of  musical  composition  with  great  suc- 
cess, will  be  found  pleasing  to  all. 

Little  Urchie.     Ballad.  F.  Pannell.  25 

A  pretty,  simple  song,  for  young  singers. 

Hey,  the  bonnie  breast-knot.  Scotch.  35 

Well  known  to  lovers  of  Highland  music  as  one  of 
its  nicest  gems. 

Merrily  we'll  laugh  and  sing.     Quartet. 

J.  W.  Turner.  25 

For  the  Social  Circle  or  Amateur  Clubs.  It  is  easy 
to  sing,  and  will  please  all  lovers  of  plain,  musical 
fare. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Arizona  Quickstep.  G.  W.  Stratton.  25 

Strongly  marked  and  not  lacking  in  vivacity  or  stri- 
king melodies.  Just  the  thing  for  a  brass  band  to  get 
arranged  and  play  for  marching. 


The  Soldier's  Adieu. 


A.  Lindahl.  25 


A  sentimental  Nocturne  of  medium  difficulty,  a 
great  favorite  in  England,  where  many  editions  have 
been  sold. 


Lottie  M.  Wheeler.  25 

J.  Hilton  Jones.  25 

L.  0.  Emei'son.  25 

H.  S.  Saroni.  25 


Spray  Waltz. 
Masquerade  Polka. 
Greenwood  Polka. 
Merry  Chimes  Polka. 

Royal  Waltz  S.  H.  Long.  25 

Fresh  dance  music,  not  difficult.    Good  Recreation 
pieces  for  scholars. 

Wigwam  Grand  March.  Comer.  25 

This  piece  is  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  and 

has  his  portrait  on  the  title-page.    It  is  a  fine,  spirited 


march. 


Books. 


Thalberg*.s  L'art  du  Chant.  (The  Art  of 
Singing  applied  to  the  Piano.)  Handsomely 
bound  in  Cloth.  3,00 

The  piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  Ringing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  playei  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions of  melodies  from  the  masterworks  of  great 
composers.  The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
BO  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  figured,  and  are  as  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  would  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Thalberg  produced  in 
his  playing. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  di5tance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  Tliis  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

To  a  Beautifal  Voice. 

Lovely  voice,  in  rich  vibration 
Through  the  listening  sjleooe  spreading, 
Ectasy's  intoxication 
O'er  my  raptured  senses  shedding,  — 
Voice,  like  perfume  penetrating. 
And  yet  keener,  sobtler,  sweeter,  — 
Voice,  like  light  illuminating. 
And  yet  clearer  and  completer,  — 
Which  doth  charm  me  most  divinely 
Scarce  I  know  —  when,  softly  stealing 
O'er  mine  ear,  thy  tones  float  finely ; 
Or,  when  through  the  broad  sky  pealing. 
Rich  they  run  in  golden  gushes ; 
One  is  iik«  the  tremble  tender 
Of  a  star,  'mid  sunset-bloshes ; 
And  the  other,  like  the  splendor 
Sach  a  star  might  shed,  asunder 
In  a  radiant  heart-burst  riven,  — 
An  aerial  fount  of  wonder. 
Scattering  light  o'er  earth  and  heaven. 

When  ahont  thee  other  voices 

Their  harmonious  charms  are  throwing, 

H<5w  my  listening  heart  rejoices 

In  thy  full  or  faintest  flowing! 

Ever  soul-fiill,  ever  single, 

Like  the  spirit  of  the  choros, 

Thou  dost  float  apart,  to  mingle 

Only  with  the  azure  o'er  us. 

Whence  those  tones,  O  rose  of  voices ! 

Though  so  cloudless,  yet  as  tender 

As  a  morning  that  rejoices 

In  the  Spring's  returning  splendor  « 

As  a  streamlet  lovelier  showeth. 
When  through  lovely  banks  it  passes. 
So  tfey  liquid  sweettiess  oweth 
Half  its  charm  to  what  it  glasses ; 
Life's  true  wealth  in  ample  measure, 
Love,  and  Charity,  and  Meekness, 
All  a  gentle  spirit's  treasure. 
Simple  Wisdom,  clad  in  weakness,  — 
Which  a  virgin  warmth  of  passion, 
Throbbing,  swelling  deeply  under. 
Trembles  through  in  fervid  fashion  ; 
Thrilling  me  witli  pleasant  wonder. 
E'en  as  though,  some  evening  stilly, 
'Mid  the  greenwood's  balmy  hushes, 
I  should  find  a  lonely  lily, 
Blushing  with  the  rose's  blushes. 

Wild  with  eager  life  and  gladness. 
Airy,  winged,  restraint  disdaining. 
And,  if  touched  at  all  with  sadness, 
But  of  over-joy  complaining ; 
Clearer,  fresher  than  the  ringing 
Of  untainted  crystal  fountains, 
Filtered  fine  through  flint,  and  flinging 
Light  and  laughter  down  the  mountains ; 
Can  I  hear  that  voice,  awaking 
Joy  in  all  things  that  surround  it,  — 
Prophesying  rapture,  making 
Eloquent  the  air  around  it  ; 
So  enchanting,  so  endearing, 
Half  disarming  grief  of  grieving,  — 
Can  I  hear,  nor  lose,  while  hearing, 
In  all  ill,  my  faint  believing  ^ 

Fanny  Malone  Eaymond. 


Popular  Music  of  the  Oldea  Time.* 

(From  the  Quarterly  Review. ) 

To  persons  who  judge  social  phenomena  by 
standards  taken  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
actual  experience,  the  taste  for  music  that  is  so 
conspicuous  in  modern  England  seems  a  remark- 
able novelty,  not  altogether  compatible  with  the 
national  character.  Scarcely  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  normal  John  Bull  was  supposed 
to  entertain  a  manly  abhorrence  against  the  sing- 
song that  delighted  more  frivolous  foreigners,  and 
the  present  generation  has  not  yet  forgotten  the 
animadversions  of  the  Chesterfields  and  Stevens- 
es,  who  encouraged,  in  fashionable  and  literary- 
circles,  the  want  of  sympathy  with  sweet  sounds, 
already  to  be  found  in  the  multitude.  But  now 
music  is  the  rage  everywhere, — if,  indeed,  the 
word  "  rage  "  can  be  applied  to  a  steady  predi- 
lection, which  extends  over  all  classes  of  the  Brit- 
ish public,  and  gives  no  signs  of  evanescence. 
Two  opera-houses,  and  sometimes  three,  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  patronage  of  those  per- 
sons who  love  the  dramatic  form  of  the  art ;  nor 
does  the  employment  of  the  Italian  language  di- 
minish the  enjoyment  of  a  large  mass  who  would 
consider  themselves  very  respectable  scholars  if 
they  possessed  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  their 
own  tongue.  The  epicure,  who  seeks  those  deli- 
cacies less  appreciated  by  the  profanum  vttlgus, 
finds  a  series  of  soirees  and  matinees  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  mind  with  instrumental  music  of  the 
most  [recherche  kind  for  at  least  three  months  in 
every  year.  The  lover  of  sacred  music  is  content 
to  pass  three  summer  hours  in  a  large  uncomfort- 
able room,  as  one  of  a  dense  crowd  that  listens  to 
an  Oratorio  by  Handel  or  by  Mendelssohn.  Tlie 
humblest  connoisseur  who  frequents  music-halls, 
where  smoking  and  drinking  season  the  pleasure 
afTorded  by  song,  would  not  be  content  unless 
some  specimen  of  a  higher  class  of  composition 
varied  the  ordinary  Irish  air  and  Nigger  melody. 
Nor  are  people  content  to  be  hearers  only  ;  they 
want  to  play  themselves  and  to  sing  themselves, 
after  another  fashion  than  that  of  their  fathers, 
who  loved  what  was  called  a  "  good  song  "  with  a 
lusty  chorus,  after  the  now  obsolete  supper.  The 
fashionable  young  gentlemen,  who  lounge  aiid 
simper  about  drawing-rooms  in  the  London  sea- 
son, are  commonly  proficient  in  more  than  one 
musical  instrument,  and  often  make  a  respectable 
figure  in  part-singing.  The  masses  that  con- 
stantly flock  to  receive  instruction  in  the  classes 
of  Mr.  John  Hullah,  prove  how  deeply  a  desire 
to  become  accomplished  in  music  has  penetrated 
the  less  opulent  portion  of  the  community.  Mu- 
sic is  at  present  the  art  that,  par  excellence,  is 
loved  and  respected  by  all  conditions  of  English- 
men ;  and  though,  of  course,  the  love  is  in  some 
cases  affected,  such  affectation  is  only  analogous 
to  the  proverbial  homage  paid  by  vice  to  virtue 
in  the  shape  of  hypocrisy. 

All  this  looks  very  odd  to  people  who  fancy 
that  the  English  character  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
evidence  of  the  last  seventy  years ;  but  the  anti- 
quary, who  carries  his  glance  further  back,  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  phenomenon,  far  from  being 
a  modern  innovation,  is  the  revival  of  a  musical 
taste  that  existed  in  this  country  for  centuries 
without  interruption,  and  that  the  anti-musical 
tendencies  which  were  so  highly  developed  in 
the  last  century  simply  denoted  an  exceptional 
state  of  the  British  mind.  As  well  mifht  the 
Frenchman,  born  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Revolutionary  Calendar,  regard  the  substitution 
of  "  1805  "  for  "  XIV.",  and  the  transformation 
of  the  10th  Nivose  into  the  31st  of  December,  as 

*  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
illustrative  of  the  National  Music  of  England.  By  W.  Ca.\p- 
PELt,  p.  3.  A. 


the  introduction  of  an  unheard-of  novelty,  as  the 
Briton  express  astonishment  at  the  passion  for 
music  manifested  in  his  native  island  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  very  valuable  and  copious  addition  which 
Mr.  W.  Chappell  has  made  to  the  history  of  pop- 
ular music — and,  we  may  add,  of  popular  lyrical 
poetry — in  England,  expands  into  a  bulky  chron- 
icle of  facts  the  simple  proposition  that  this  is 
naturally  the  most  musical  of  lands.  We  cannot 
go  back  far  enough  to  ascertain  when  the  English 
love  of  mu.sic  besan ;  we  must  come  down  to  a 
very  modern  period  before  we  find  it  in  a  luke- 
warm state. 

As  for  the  Welsh,  they  have  notoriously  gone 
harping  on  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  have 
their  harp-contests  still.  So  different  were  the 
notions  of  the  ancient  Cambrian  legislators  from 
those  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  allowed  his  son 
to  pay  for  fiddlers,  provided  he  did  not  fiddle  him- 
self, that,  by  the  Leges  Wallica?-,  the  possession  of 
a  harp  and  ability  to  play  on  it  belonged  to  the 
essential  attributes  of  a  gentleman.  He  who  was 
not  a  gentleman  could  not  own  a  harp,  as  he 
would  thus  have  been  unduly  exalted;  he  who 
was  a  gentleman  could  not  be  deprived  of  the 
instrument  on  account  of  debt,  as  he  would  thus 
have  been  unduly  degraded. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  harp  and  the  pedigree  was  equally 
close.  The  poet  Cffidmon,  being  of  lowly  origin, 
was  unable  to  play  the  noble  instrument.  On 
one  occasion,  when  in  high  company,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  take  his  turn  and  accompany  his  song 
with  tuneful  strings;  he  left  the  feast,  and  going 
out,  went  home.  So  says  the  Venerable  Bede  : 
"  Surgebat  e  media  coena,  et  egressus  ad  suam 
domum  repedabat."  But  this  cold  narrative  of 
the  fact  di<l  not  satisfy  King  Alfred,  who,  in  his 
Saxon  paraphrase  of  "  Bede,"  states  the  poet's 
feelings  as  well  as  his  retreat.  "  Arras  he  for 
sceome  "  (he  rose  for  shame),  said  the  royal  trans- 
lator, himself  a  perfect  musician  for  his  age. 

But  we  have  no  need  of  more  anecdotes  to 
show  the  proficiency  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
Mr.  Chappell's  well-attested  account  of  Aldhelm, 
Abbot  of  Malmsbury,  who  died  in  709,  will  am- 
ply prove : 

"  The  first  specimen  of  musical  notation  given  by 
the  learned  Abbot  Gerbert,  in  his  Dc  Cantu  et  Musica 
Sacra,  a  prima  ecclesice  a'late  (i.  202),  is  to  a  poem  by 
St.  Aldhelm,  in  Latin  hexameters,  in  praise  of  vir- 
ginity. Tliis  was  written  for  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon 
nuns.  The  manuscript  from  which  it  is  taken  is,  or 
was,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Blaise,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  Gerbert  dates  it  as  of  tlie  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  It  contains  various  poems  of  St.  Aklheira, 
all  of  which  arc  with  music,  and  the  Pasriiale  Car- 
men of  Sedub'as,  one  of  the  early  Irish  Christians, 
which  is  without  music.  Many  very  early  English 
and  Irish  manuscripts  were,  without  doubt,  taken  to 
Germany  by  the  English  and  Irish  ])riests,  who  as- 
sisted in  converting  the  Germans  to  Clu'istianity.  St. 
Bonifitcc,  "  the  apostle  of  Germany,"  and  firet  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  (Maycnce),  who  was  killed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  year  755,  was  an  An- 
glo-Saxon whose  name  bad  been  changed  from  Win- 
frcd  to  Boniface  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  "  Boniface 
seems  always  to  have  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  faTor 
of  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  his 
native  country,  as  they  had  been  handed  down  by  St. 
Augustme  :  in  points  of  controversy  he  sought  the 
opinions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  inculcated  by  the  Pope  ;  and  he  sent 
for  multitudes  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of  both  sexes,  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  labors."  (Biog.  Brit.  Lit.,  i.  315). 
He  placed  English  nuns  over  his  monastic  founda- 
tions, and  selected  his  bishops  and  his  abbots  from 
among  his  countrymen.  His  successor  in  the  Arch- 
bishopriek  was  also  an  Englishman.  To  revert  to, 
St.  Aldhelm — Fai'icius  (a  foreign  monk  of  Malms- 
bury),  who  wrote  his  life  about  the  year  1100,  fells  us 
that  he  exercised  himself  daily  in  playing  upon  the 
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various  musical  instruments  then  in  use,  whether 
with  strings,  pipes,  or  any  other  variety  by  which 
melody  can  be  produced.  The  words  are,  "  Musicie 
autem  artis  omnia  instrumenta  quaj  fidibus  vel  fistu- 
lis  aut  aliis  varietatibus  melodije  fieri  possunt,  et  me- 
moria  tenuit  et  in  cotidiano  usui  habuit."  (Farichis, 
Col.  140,  vo.)  Tlie  anecdote  of  Aldhelm's  station- 
ing himself  on  the  bridge  in  the  character  of  a  glee- 
man  or  minstrel,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  were  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  home  from 
church  wlien  the  singing  was  over,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  exhortation  or  sermon,  and  of  his  singing  po- 
etry of  a  popular  character  to  them  in  order  to  induce 
them  gradually  to  listen  to  more  serious  subjects,  was 
derived  by  William  of  Malmsbury  from  an  entry 
made  by  King  Alfred  in  his  manual  or  note-book. 
Aldhelm  died  in  7!!5,  and  King  Alfred  in  901  ;  yet 
William  of  Malmsbury,  who  flourished  about  1140, 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  "[trivial  songs"  to  which  Al- 
fred alludes  as  written  by  Aldhelm  for  one  of  these 
occasions,  was  still  sung  by  the  common  people. 
The  literary  education  of  youth,  even  of  the  upper 
classes,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  limited  to  the  be- 
ing taught  to  commit  the  songs  and  literature  of 
their  country  to  memory.  Every  one  of  gentle  blood 
was  instructed  in  '  harp  and  song,'  but  it  was  only 
thought  necessary  for  those  who  were  to  be  priests  or 
minstrels  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write." 

Nor  were  the  Danes  a  whit  behind  the  Saxons. 
About  sixty  years  after  Alfred's  well  known  visit 
to  the  Danish  camp,  Anlaff,  ting  of  the  Danes, 
retaliated  the  stratagem  on  King  Athelstan,  and, 
though  he  was  discovered  in  spite  of  his  disguise, 
this  was  not  on  account  of  any  musical  short- 
comings, but  through  the  very  unprofessional  cir- 
cumstance that  he  buried  the  money  which  had 
been  given  him  as  a  reward.  The  Norman, 
Taillefer,  who  marched  in  front  of  the  army  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  gained  for  himself  a  broad 
renown  ;  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
on  the  evidence  of  Fordun,the  English  spent  the 
night  before  the  battle  in  singing  and  drinking. 

Under  the  kings  who  immediately  followed  the 
Norman  Conquest  minstrelsy  iflourished  much — so 
much,  indeed,  that  the  more  rigid  monks  began 
to  be  jealous  of  the  honors  lavished  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  seemingly  frivolous  science.  Henry 
II.  and  still  more  notoriously  Richard  I.  were  pa- 
trons of  the  kindred  arts,  poetry  and  music,  and 
in  the  reign  of  John  one  party  of  minstrels  did 
such  good  service,  that  their  posterity  retained 
an  honorable  name  long  after  minstrelsy  in  gene- 
ral, fallen  from  its  high  estate,  had  degenerated 
into  a  calling  for  the  lowest  vagabonds.  Eanulph 
Earl  of  Chester,  being  besieged  in  his  castle  of 
Eothlan,  in  the  year  1212,  sent  for  help  to  De 
Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  who  making  use  of 
the  minstrels  assembled  at  Chester  fair,  brought 
together  a  vast  number  of  persons,  who  under  the 
conduct  of  a  gallant  youth,  named  Dutton,  so 
completely  terrified  the  Welsh  besiegers,  that  the 
siege  was  speedily  raised.  As  far  down  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  Timotheus-like  use  of 
music  was  held  in  such  honorable  remembrance, 
that  when  minstrelsy  was  treated  by  legislators 
as  a  vulgar  nuisance,  only  fit  to  be  put  down,  an 
exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Dutton  fam- 

Although  the  very  doubtful  tradition  that  Ed- 
ward I.  extirpated  the  Welsh  bards,  and  drew 
down  upon  his  head  the  imprecations  of  the 
wordy  old  gentleman  immortalized  by  Gray, 
places  him  in  no  favorable  relation  to  the  harper's 
profession,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  records  on 
the  subject  of  old  English  minstrelsy  refers  to  an 
event  that  occurred  during  his  reign.  This  is  a 
roll  (printed  for  the  Eoxburghe  club),  containing 
the  names  of  those  who  attended  the  Cour  p/f- 
nfere  held  by  the  king  at  Westminster,  and  at  the 
New  Temple  in  the  Whitsuntide  of  1306.  The 
six  chiefs  of  the  minstrels  who  figured  on  this  oc- 
casion were  all,  like  the  magnates  of  the  Heralds' 
College,  "  kings,"  though  by  no  means  equal  to 
each  other  in  rank,  for  whereas  four  of  them  re- 
ceived an  atnount  equal  to  about  50Z  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  sixth,  "  Le  Koy  Druet,"  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  a  pittance  of  21.  As  the  im- 
portance of  minstrels  increased,  not  only  did 
these  gifted  persons  abuse  their  high  privileges, 
but  impostors  started  up,  hoping  to  share  the 
bounty  bestowed  upon  authorized  talent.  Both 
the  realities  and  the  "  shams "  were  restrained 


by  a  royal  decree  of  1315,  by  which  it  was  or- 
dered that  none  should  resort  to  the  houses  of 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  unless  he  were  a  min- 
strel, and  that  even  of  the  suitable  professors 
there  should  not  come  above  three  or  four  min- 
strels at  the  most  in  one  day,  "  unless  he  be  de- 
sired of  the  master  of  the  house."  The  three  or 
four,  we  may  presume,  had  a  right  to  play  and  to 
feast,  whether  invited  or  not,  and  this  privilege 
seems  to  have  descended,  with  modifications,  to 
the  organ-boys  and  artists  on  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
who  cause  so  much  indignant  letter-writing  on  the 
part  of  newspaper  correspondents. 

The  glory  of  the  minstrel  presupposed  a  pre- 
dilection for  one  kind  of  poetry  and  music  among 
gentle  and  simple ;  consequently  as  poetry  be- 
came learned  and  music  became  recondite,  the 
ancient  craftsman  fell  into  rapid  disrepute. 
Kichard  Sheale,  one  o£  the  last  of  the  race,  who 
died  in  1574,  could  not  make  people  believe  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  sixty  pounds,  on  Duns- 
more-heath.  The  "  chant "  in  which  he  describes 
this  calamity,  and  which  may  almost  be  called 
the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  shows  how 
far  less  profitable  was  poetry  than  retail  com- 
merce. 

The  numbers  of  poor  Sheale  are  not  very  me- 
lodious, but  he  bears  an  honorable  name,  as  the 
reputed  preserver  of  •'  Chevy  Chace." 

At  the  time  when  the  minstrels,  who  had  de- 
lighted crowned  heads  and  courts,  were  degraded 
into  "rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars," 
the  proficiency  ot  the  English  in  music  was  a 
theme  of  universal  commendation.  Britanni, 
prceter  alia,  formam,  musicam  et  laulas  mensas 
proprie  sibi  vindicent,  says  Erasmus,  in  his  "  En- 
comium MorijE."  Singing  at  sight  was  a  common 
accomplishment  among  the  courtiers  of  Henry 
VIIL,  who  was  himself  a  musical  composer.  He 
even  patronized  ballads  and  songs  of  the  popular 
kind  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  though  when 
they  were  used  as  weapons  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  did  all  he  could  to  suppress  them.  It  is 
to  an  Act  of  1533  against  "  such  books,  ballads, 
rhymes^  and  songs,  as  be  pestiferous  and  noi- 
some," tliat  Mr.  Chappell  partly  attributes  the 
fact,  that  printed  ballads  of  an  early  date  are 
not  now  to  be  found. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne, 
the  musical  taste  of  our  ancestors  reached  its 
culminating  point,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  dimin- 
ished during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
connoisseurs  of  music  had  to  make  out  for  them- 
selves a  case  against  the  disciples  of  the  prosaic 
wits  who  guided  the  preceding  generation,  they 
were  wont  to  heap  up  innumerable  citations  from 
Shakespeare,  to  show  that  there  was  a  high  au- 
thority on  their  side ;  but  in  point  of  fact  Shakes- 
peare uttered  no  more  than  the  general  sentiment 
of  his  age,  and  the  grave  corporation  of  London 
was  advertising  the  musical  abilities  of  boys  edu- 
cated in  Bridewell  and  Christ's  Hospital,  by  way 
of  recommending  them  as  servants  and  appren- 
tices, while  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  expressing  his 
abhorrence  of  all  those  who  were  not  "  mov'd 
with  concord  of  sweet  sounds."  "  Never  trust  a 
tailor  that  does  not  sing  at  his  work,  for  his  mind 
is  of  nothing  but  filching,"  says  an  old  fellow  in 
one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  and  Tus- 
ser,  in  his  "  Points  of  Huswifry,"  published  in 
1570,  says  for  the  benefit  of  country  matrons — 

"Such  servants  aro  oftenest  painful  (i.  e.,  painstaking)  and 

good. 
That  sing  in  their  labor,  as  birds  in  the  wood." 

But  the  moral  obligation  of  learning  music  is 
most  clearly  set  forth  by  Byrd,  in  his  collection  of 
Psalms  and  Sonnets,  dated  1588  : — 

1st.  "  It  is  a  knowledge  easily  taught,  and  quickly 
learned,  where  there  is  a  good  master  and  an  apt 
scholar." 

2nd.  "  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to  na- 
ture, and  good  to  preserve  the  health  of  man." 

3rd.  "  it  doth  strengtiien  all  parts  of  the  breast, 
and  doth  open  the  pipes." 

4th.  "  It  is  a  singular  good  remedy  for  a  stutting 
and  stammei'ing  in  the  speech." 

5th.  "  It  is  the  best  means  to  procure  a  perfect  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  make  a  good  orator." 

6th.  "  It  is  the  only  way  to  know  where  nature 
hath  bestowed  a  good  voice ;  .  .  .  and  in  many  that 


excellent  gift  is  lost,  because  they  want  art  to  express 
nature." 

7th.  "  There  is  not  any  music  of  instruments  what- 
soever comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  voices 
of  men  ;  where  the  voices  are  good,  and  the  same 
well  sorted  and  ordered." 

8th.  "The  better  the  voice  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to 
honor  and  serve  God  therewith  ;  and  the  voice  of 
man  is  chiefly  to  be  employed  to  that  end." 

"  Since  singing  is  so  good  a  thing, 
I  wish  all  men  would  learu  to  sing." 

The  extent  to  which  the  very  air  of  London  was 

impregnated   with   melody  and  harmony  in  the 

Elizabethan  epoch  is  thus  vivaciously  described 

by  Mr.  Chappell  :— 

"  Tinkers  sang  catches,  milkmaids  sang  ballads, 
carters  whistled  ;  each  trade,  and  even  the  beggars, 
had  their  special  songs  ;  the  bass  viol  hung  in  the 
drawing-room  for  the  amusement  of  waiting  visitors  ; 
and  the  lute,  cittern  [a  species  of  guitar  Strang  with 
wire],  and  virginals,  for  the  amusement  of  waiting 
customers,  were  the  necessary  fnrnitare  of  the  bar- 
ber's shop." 

The  barber,  however,  must  not  be  dropped  at 
once.  He  was  as  important  in  London,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  he  was  at  Bagdad  un- 
der the  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  and  we 
therefore  extract  Mr.  Chappell's  account  of  his 
connexion  with  popular  music  : — 

"  One  branch  of  the  barber's  occupation  in  former 
days  was  to  draw  teeth,  to  bind  up  wounds,  and  to 
let  blood.  The  parti-coloied  pole,  which  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  doorway,  painted  after  the  fashion  of  a 
bandage,  was  his  sign,  and  the  teeth  he  had  drawn 
were  suspended  at  the  windows,  tied  upon  lute- 
strings. The  lute,  the  cittern,  and  the  giltern  hung 
from  the  walls,  and  the  virginals  stood  in  the  comer 
of  his  shop.  "  If  idle."  says  the  author  of  "  The 
Trimming  of  Thomas  Nashe,"  "  barbers  pass  their 
time  in  life-delighting  musique"  (1597).  The  bar- 
ber in  Lyly's  "Midas"  (1592)  says  to  his  appren- 
tice, "  "Thou  knovvest  I  have  taught  thee  the  knack- 
ing  of  the  hands,  like  the  tuning  of  a  cittern,"  and 
Truewit,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Silent  Woman,"  wishes 
the  barber  "  may  draw  his  own  teeth,  and  add  them 
to  the  lute-string."  In  the  same  play,  Morose,  who 
had  married  the  barber's  daughter,  thinking  her 
faithless,  exclaims,  "  That  cursed  barber !  I  have 
married  his  cittern,  that  is  common  to  all  men." 
One  of  the  commentators  not  understanding  this, 
altered  it  to  "  I  have  married  his  cista-n,"  &c.  Dek- 
ker  also  speaks  of  "  a  barber's  cittern  for  every  serv- 
ing man  to  play  upon."  One  of  the  "  Merrie-con- 
ceited  jests  of  George  Peel "  is  the  stealing  of  a 
barber's  lute,  and  in  Lord  Falkland's  "  Wedding 
Night,"  we  read,  "  he  has  travelled  and  speaks  lan- 
guages, as  a  barber's  boy  plays  o'  th'  gittern."  Ben 
Jonson  says,  "  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more 
happily  than  a  barber's  virginals  ;  for  every  man 
may  play  upon  him,"  and  in  "  The  Staple  of  News," 
"  My  barber  Tom,  one  Christmas,  got  into  a  Masque 
at  court,  by  his  wit  and  the  good  means  of  his  cit- 
tern, holding  up  thus  for  one  of  the  music."  To  the 
latter  passage  Gilford  adds  another  in  a  note.  "  For 
you  know,  says  Tom  Brown,  that  a  cittern  is  as  nat- 
ural to  a  barber,  as  milk  to  a  calf,  or  dancing  bears 
to  a  bagpiper." 

The  music  that  occupied  these  various  ama- 
teurs was  naturally  of  a  popular  kind  ;  for,  in 
the  scholastic  compositions  of  the  age,  harmony 
alone  was  considered,  and  that  of  a  recondite 
kind  that  did  not  appeal  to  the  uncultivated — we 
may  almost  say — the  unsophisticated  ear. 

(To  be  continued.  > 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 
riiOM  THE  Secretary's  Keport,  Mat,  1860. 

Though  we  have  derived  no  pecuniary  advantage 
from  our  public  performances,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Society  has  rarely,  if  ever,  passed  through  a  season 
with  more  credit  to  itself  than  the  one  just  closed  ; 
for,  though  we  have  appeared  before  the  public  but 
three  times,  we  feel  that  the  commendations,  so  gene- 
rously extended  to  us  by  the  public  press,  are  deserved. 
The  first  performance  of  Siwison,  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  27th,  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  best  ever 
given  by  our  Society.  The  chorus  was  more  evenly 
balanced  than  usual,  and  prompt  to  a  degree  unsur- 
passed by  any  previous  efforts  of  the  Society.  Mad- 
ame Anna  Bishop,  one  of  England's  most  gifted  vo- 
calists, was  engaged  in  its  performance,  and  yet  the 
receipts  were  not  equal  to  the  expenditures. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  said  by  some  whose  opin- 
ions, it  would  seem,  ought  at  least  to  he  entitled  to 
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respect,  that  the  public  demand  novelties,  and  that 
if  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  expects  to  he  sup- 
ported, it  must  produce  something;  novel ;  something 
out  of  the  beaten  track ;  somethin<;  that  Is  good  ; 
something  that  will  excite  laughter  and  loud  ap- 
plause ;  and  if  it  be  on  Sunday  night,  so  much  the 
better  ;  for,  in  their  opinion,  that  night  of  all  the 
seven  is  the  one  which  should  be  chosen  for  amuse- 
ments of  the  description  named. 

We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  novelties, 
as  referring  to  performances  of  a  Sacred  Music  Soci- 
■ety — though  in  the  opinion  of  some  there  is  no  such 
division  as  sacred  and  secular  in  music — but  if  it  has 
reference  to  the  performances  of  selections  from  the 
Operas,  interspersed  with  comic  or  vulgar  songs,  we 
prefer  to  leave  that  to  an  Opera  troupe,  and  allow 
them  to  reap  the  reward  of  such  exhibitions. 

But  is  Sacred  Music,  then,  to  be  rudely  thrown 
aside  as  a  thing  that  was,  but  is  not,  and  our  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  to  be  offered  the  alternative  of 
engaging  in  Operatic  performances,  or  Negro  min- 
strelsy, to  perpetuate  its  existence  ?  Are  the  great 
■organ  compositions  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
Rink  ;  the  Te  Deums  and  Anthems  of  Dr.  Croft,  of 
Tallis,  of  Purcell,  of  Boyce,  of  Crotch,  of  Blow,  of 
Chard,  of  Beckwith — but  the  list  is  too  long  to  enu- 
merate— whose  soul-stirring  strains  have  reverberated 
through  the  vaulted  domes  of  the  cathedrals  of  Old 
England  for  centuries  ;  are  the  Oratorios  of  Handel, 
of  Haydn,  and  of  Mendelssohn,  all,  all,  to  pass  for 
nothing  in  these  latter  days  of  progress  ?  and  must 
we  fall  down  and  worship  Italian  Opera  in  order  to 
ibe  considered  fashionably  musical,  and  see  no  good 
■in  anything  else  1 

We  believe  that  the  glorious  promises  of  our  Sav- 
iour, as  eriibodied  in  the  immortal  Messiah  of  Han- 
■del,  are  worthy  of  our  consideration  and  regard,  at 
least ;  that  the  story  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  impressive  melodies  and  closely 
woven  harmonies  of  Mendelssohn,  is  one  that  v/ill  he 
listened  to  with  reverence  and  with  love,  so  long  as  a 
Christian  people  shall  continue  to  acknowledge  the 
Bible,  from  which  the  text  of  this  Oratorio  is  taken, 
as  tlie  revealed  word  of  God,  or  the  ears  of  the  mul- 
titude shall  remain  true  to  all  that  is  lovely  and  in- 
spiring in  the  heavenly  art  of  music.  Away  with 
such  shallow  arguments  for  novelties  ;  they  are  the 
inventions  of  the  shallow-brained,  and  we  will  not 
heed  them.  Let  us  remain  true  to  ourselves  and  to 
tlie  great  objects  of  our  organization,  and  we  liavc 
nothing  to  fear,  though  a  cloud  may  for  a  time  ob- 
scure our  pathway. 

Sacred  Music — without  going  into  any  quibbles  of 
argument  to  prove  precisely  where  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  it  and  tlie  secular  begins,  and 
where  it  ends — is,  according  to  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  that  which  is  written  for,  and  used 
in,  tlie  Christian  churches  of  tlie  world  ;  or  tliose 
other  great  works,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Oratorios. 

This  Society  was  originally  intended,  and  so  named 
in  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  a  Sacred  Music  Soci- 
ety, and  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that  we  may  never 
depart  from  that  intention  and  pledge  to  the  public. 
But  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  deter  us 
from  an  occasional  meeting  for  practice  of  that  which 
is  termed  secular,  whenever  it  shall  seem  advisable  to 
do  so.  Secular  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  frivo- 
lous and  worthless.  It  may  include  much  that  is  el- 
evating in  sentiment  that  would  be  found  valuable  to 
us  in  many  particulars,  and  it  maybe  well  to  consider 
the  propriety  and  e.xpediency  of  sometimes  resorting 
to  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; — 
this  beautiful  hall,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  Intended,  and  so  elegant  in 
design  aad  finish,  has,  with  that  liberality  which  has 
always  characterized  the  name  of  ChicivEring,  been 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  worthy  successors  of 
that  old  and  true  friend  to  our  Society,  who  has  long 
since  passed  on  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  trav- 
eller returns,  but  whose  kindness  of  heart,  and  liber- 
ality so  generously  extended  to  every  worthy  cause, 
has  been  handed  down  to  those  bearing  his  name  and 
filling  the  place  made  vacant  by  his  decease. 

This  beautiful  hall  is  given  to  us  without  money 
and  without  price,  where  we  may  sojourn  for  an  in- 
definite period,  free  from  all  the  annoyances  necessa- 
rily attending  the  occupation  of  a  puljlic  hall,  where 
all  classes  and  all  associations  who  may,  for  the 
time,  be  in  possession,  have  equal  rights  and  privi- 
IcRCs  with  ourselves. 

By  th  arrangement  our  annual  expenses  will  be 
materially  lessened ;  and  a  still  further  reduction  is 
desirable,  if  it  cau  be  effected  without  detriment  to 
our  efficiency. 

Our  Society  is  the  oldest,  and  by  far  the  most  effi- 
cient of  any  similar  organizations  ;  and  it  should  be 
our  pride  and  ambition  to  so  conduct  its  affairs,  that 
it  may  maintain  the  enviable  position  it  now  occupies 


among  the  Sacred  Music  Societies  of  the  country. 
But  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  thorough  dis- 
cipline and  the  constant  attendance  of  each  and  every 
member  upon  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  whether 
for  purposes  of  rehearsal  or  for  business. 

Wlicn  this  Society  was  first  organized,  and  for  a 
long  period  of  years  thereafter,  it  was  the  only  chan- 
nel through  which  the  great  works  of  the  greatest 
composers  that  have  ever  lived  could  be  conveyed  to 
the  ears  of  the  public  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  it  met  with  very  considerable  success,  pecuniari- 
ly, in  its  public  performances,  and  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  popularity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  simi- 
lar association,  here  or  elsewhere. 

Its  concerts  were  thronged  with  the  elite  of  the 
city,  and  there  it  was  that  the  great  sacred  composi- 
tions referred  to  above,  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
by  a  large  majority  of  those  who  frequented  them. 

To  this  fact  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  high  state  of  musical  culture  and  appreciation 
which  has  always  characterized  our  community. 

The  public  now,  in  its  more  advanced  state  of  mu- 
sical experience,  demands  a  more  perfect  interpreta- 
tion of  those  great  sacred  compositions  than  it  for- 
merly did,  before  music  was  so  generally  taught  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time  ;  and  if  we  wonld  not  be  left 
behind  in  this  age  of  progress,  we  must  use  every  ex- 
ertion to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  and  not  be  content  to  repose  on  our  laurels,  or 
be  ambitious  to  appear  before  the  public  in  any  other 
capacity  than  as  a  Sacred  Music  Society  whose  sole 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  most  perfect  rendition  of 
such  compositions  as  have  been  named  above.  Let 
us  not  be  lured  away  from  our  proper  course  by  any 
clamoring  for  novelties,  but  rather  leave  those  things 
for  others,  and  let  us  hope  that  whenever  we  do  ap- 
pear before  the  public,  we  shall  have  that  support 
and  encouragement  we  so  much  need,  and  which  we 
should  strive  to  deserve. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested,  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  performance  of  a  full  Oratorio, 
with  orchestra,  are  very  large,  say,  ordinarily,  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  ;  and  this  without  any  assistance 
other  than  that  which  we  have  at  hand.  We  furnish 
to  the  public  the  best  available  vocal  talent,  a  com- 
plete orchestra,  and  the  largest  and  most  effective 
body  of  choristers  in  this  country,  with  a  highly  ac- 
complished and  experienced  conductor,  and  ask  the 
people  to  fill  our  hall  to  hear  this  body  of  musicians 
in  the  "  Messiah  "  or  the  "  Elijah,"  at  an  admission 
fee  of  only  one  half  a  dollar, — and  we  too  often  find 
that  we  have  labored  in  vain,  and  not  only  given  our 
time,  but  our  money,  for  the  gratification  of  having 
done  a  good  thing  well.  I  know  this  sounds  like 
complaining,  bnt  it  is  nevertheless  true  ;  and  yet,  we 
need  not  despair.  The  Oratorio  in  England  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  popular  species  of  amusement,  if 
amusement  It  mpy  be  called,  though  to  the  thoughtful 
it  is  a  sermon  ;  and  "the  most  impressive  one  I  ever 
listened  to,"  said  an  eminent  writer  and  scholar,  at 
the  close  of  a  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah 
which  he  had  sat  through,  drinking  in  the  soul-stir- 
ring strains  of  that  immortal  composition. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for,  that  the  Oratorio  will 
become  popular  in  this  country, — that,  in  this  city, 
where  there  is  so  just  an  appreciation  of  everything 
that  is  high  in  art,  such  musical  feasts  as  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  can  alone  furnish,  will  be  liberally 
sustained  ?  AVe  think  it  is  not ;  and  we  also  believe, 
that  at  no  distant  period,  no  matter  what  else  may  be 
popular  among  us,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
will  be  the  acknowledged  head  of  everything  that  is 
good  in  that  department  of  art,  if  we  but  remain  true 
to  ourselves. 

Tlie  Italian  Opera  is  popular,  and  always  will  be 
so  under  proper  management,  but  that  need  not  affect 
us.  Ours  is  a  distinct  and  special  province.  We 
need  not  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  sec  good 
only  in  the  light  and  graceful  flow  of  Italian  Opera, 
neither  should  we  eschew  everything  that  is  not  Han- 
delian.  Can  we  not  admire  a  beautiful  summer  land- 
scape, with  its  waving  fields  of  corn,  and  listen  to  the 
low  murmurs  of  the  bubbling  brook,  as  it  glides  along 
to  the  great  ocean,  and  the  next  moment  be  awed  in- 
to wonder  and  astonishment  at  viewing  some  majestic 
pile  of  mountain  scenery  frowning  down  upon  us  in 
all  the  native  grandeur  of  its  immense  proportions  ■? 

We  trust  the  days  of  such  follies  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  and  that  a  more  rational  view  of  matters 
and  things  musical  will  take  the  place  of  the  narrow- 
minded  views  now  expressed  by  some. 


the  Society  unfamiliar  with  the  contents  of  the  Li- 
brary : 

Creation,  (The) Haydn. 

David,   Neukomm. 

Eli Costa. 

Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Engcdl Beethoven. 

Hymn  of  Praise, Mendelssohn. 

Hymn  of  the  Night Neukomm. 

Israel  in  Egypt, Handel. 

Jephtha, " 

Judas  Maccabxus, " 

Martyrs,  (The) Donizetti. 

Messe  Solenelle Beethoven. 

Messiah,  (The) Handel. 

Moses  In  Egypt, Eosslni. 

Mount  Sinai,   Neukomm. 

"  Requiem  "  Mass, Mozart. 

Saint  Paul Mendelssohn. 

Samson Handel. 

Seven  Sleepers, Lijwe. 

Solomon Handel. 

Stabat  Mater Rossini. 

Transient  and  Eternal,  (The)  — Romberg. 
We  have  forty-two  scores  of  different  Oratorios  or 
other  works,  many  of  which  are  duplicated,  making 
the  number  of  volumes  of  scores,  eighty.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  collection  of  Mis- 
cellaneous music,  consisting  of  detached  Choruses, 
Anthems,  Hymns,  &c. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  two  valuable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  Library.  These  are  the 
full  vocal  and  instrumental  parts  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  St.  Paul,"  and  Handel's  "Jephtha,"  together  with 
two  scores  of  each  oratorio. 

These  truly  valuable  works  were  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Theron  J.  Dale,  whose  generosity 
was  acknowledged  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  members  of  the  Society  proved  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Dale's  gift  by  the  interest  they 
manifested  in  the  rehearsals  of  St.  Paul. 


From  the  Librarian's  Report. 

I  have  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  music  now 
owned  by  the  Society. 

Of  the  works  complete  in  score,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental parts,  the  following  is  a  list,  which  I  offer, 
thinking  it  may  be  of  interest  to  those  members  of 


The  Diarist  Abroad. 

NOTES. 

Vienna,  Mat  12. — Ah,  here  comes  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Mnsic,"  of  April  28th.  Welcome,  old  friend  ! 
(So  the  leaves  are  cleanly  cut,  and  the  man  with  the 
"  terrible  memory,"  now  reclines  on  the  lounge  with 
his  hack  to  the  window,  and  opens  to  the  first  article. 
As  he  reads  he  smiles ;  then  he  begins  to  look  cross  ; 
at  length,  like  Mercutio's  soldier,  "he  swears  a  prayer 
or  two  "  and  reads  on  ;  then  he  gets  so  disgusted  he 
can  hardly  continue  ;  at  last,  the  matter  becomes  so 
rldicnlous  that  he  only  laughs  ;  at  the  end  he  begins 
to  soliloquize.) 

Well !  here  is  the  climax  of  absurdity  !  and  Frau 
Elise  Polko  of  tlie  little  city — but  big  .  fortress — cf 
Minden  in  Westphalia,  has  put  her  cap  top  of  it. 
The  first  edition  of  her  musical  chaff  was  enough 
for  me  eight  years  since,  so  I  was  not  aware  that  she 
had  carried  her  exhibitions  of  ignorance  quite  so 
far  as  this  proves.  A  note  must  be  made  upon  it ; 
however,  as  I  see  there  is  an  editorial  warning,  the 
note  shall  not  be  one  of  mere  "  historical  flaws  and 
anachronisms,"  such  for  instance  as, — 

1.  That  "  during  the  uncommonly  fine  month  of 
June,  1822,"  Beethoven  did  not  live  in  Vienna,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  have  walked  daily  on  the 
Wasser  glacis. 

2.  That  the  entire  description  of  the  man's  person- 
al appearance  and  bearing,  save  that  his  hair  was 
thick  and  already  pretty  gray,  is  utterly  false  to  the 
recollections  of  the  many  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
who  hiew  him  pei'soimlli/ . 

3.  That,  all  this  about  the  "  wonderful  dreamer  " 
and  "  venerated  apparition  "  is  drawn  from  a  sadly 
weak  imagination. 

4.  That,  at  the  time  when  according  to  Polko, 
Minna  [Schroeder  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  "  the 
roaring  of  the  storm,"  in  June,  1822,  conld  talk  with 
Beethoven  in  a  "  mild,  firm  voice,"  the  brother,  the 
nephew,  Schindlcr,  Peters,  Breuning,  all  his  friends, 
whose  strong  manly  voices  had  been  familiar  to  his 
ear  for  many  years,  were  obliged  to  communicate 
with  him,  even  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  chamber,  in 
writing. 
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5.  That  just  at  this  time  the  Viennese  did  not  feel 
a  special  interest  in  the   composer  on  accoant  of  the 
finishing  of  his  new  opera, — and  so  on.      No,  upon 
.  only  one  point  will  I  make  the 

NOTE. 

"  Wilhelmina  Schroeder  made  '  Fidelio  '  famons 
all  over  the  world,"  sajs  E.  Polko.  Beethoven  had 
finished  it  a  few  months  before  June,  1822,  and  kept 
it  back  from  the  stage  because  he  could  find  no  ade- 
quate "  Leonore  !"  says  E.  Polko.  And  Miss  Ray- 
mond translates,  and  Dwight  prints  divers  columns 
of  stuff,  founded  on  these  two  texts,  by  the  said  E. 
Polko.  Very  well.  Fact  one.  Beethoven  wrote 
the  part  of  "  Leonore  "  expressly  for  a  certain  song- 
stress— viz.,  Anna  Milder.  Fact  two.  She  sang  it 
in  Vienna  three  times  in  1805.  She  sang  again 
three  times  in  1806.  Fact  four.  That  an  edition  of 
the  music  without  the  overture  and  finales  was  print- 
ed in  1810,  and  a  second  complete  soon  followed. 
Pact  five.  That  in  1814,  the  text  was  by  Treitschke 
newly  written,  and  the  music  revised  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  was  again  put  upon  the  stage  in  Vienna  with 
Milder.  Facts  six,  seven,  &c.,  that  it  was  sung 
in  Vienna  in 

1814 22  times. 

1815 10       " 

1816 10       " 

1817 9       " 

1818 : 5       " 

1819 3       " 

The  opera  in  its  old  form  had  been  carried  to 
"Wiesbaden  before  1815,  by  the  operatic  company  of 
Joseph  Seconda,  which  had  given  it  also  certainly 
four  times  in  Leipzig.  In  its  new  form  it  established 
itself  in  Berlin  in  1815;  in  Leipzig  the  same  year; 
about  that  time  C.  M.  von  Weber  gave  it  for  his  own 
benefit  in  Prag;  it  appeared  in  Kijnigsberg  in  1820; 
in  Munich  in  1821.  Here  we  see  how  ^iWe  known 
"  Fidelio  "  was  ;  how  it  was  kept  back  by  the  com- 
poser ;  how  true  it  is  that  he  threatened  to  burn  the 
score  if  any  one  "  asked  him  another  question  about 
it,"  and  that  "  his  anger  was  so  imposing,  his  eyes 
blazed  so  resolutely  " — pfui,  Teufel !  and  how  true 
that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Minna  Schroeder,  and 
the  rest  of  this  gospel  of  E.  Polko.  Still,  asks  Oba- 
diah,  was  it  not  the  Schroeder  that  made  it  popular? 
As  to  that,  this  : — Revived  with  Milder,  May  23d, 
1814,  and  given  in  the  space  of  nineteen  months, 
thirty-two  times.  'Revived  with  the  Schroeder  Nov.  3, 
1822,  and  given,  five  times  that  year — three  times  the 
next — in  fourteen  months,  that  is  eight  times.  And 
so  endeth  the  note  to  this  "  sweet,  pretty  story  "  of 
Frau  Elise  Polko,  of  Munden,  in  Westphalia,  to 
whom,  with  this  charge  of  grape  shot  (a  cannon 
against  a  tomtit)  I  bid  a  tender,  atfectionate,  and 
eternal  farewell. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Freyschiitz  "  now  publish- 
ing in  "  Dwight's  Journal  "  I  read  that  the  first 
scenes  are  not  given  in  America.  They  are  not  giv- 
en anywhere.  Kind,  the  author  of  the  book,  urged 
Weber  by  every  consideration,  that  he  could  bring 
fonvard,  not  to  omit  them,  but  was  unable  to  over- 
come his  stubbornness.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  catastrophe  is  blind  to  all  beholders,  and  of  all 
whom  I  have  asked,  and  they  are  many,  to  explain 
by  what  agency  the  result  is  supposed  to  be  produced, 
in  other  words  the  ,"  story  "  of  the  last  scene,  I 
have  never  found  one  that  could  give  an  intelligible 
answer,  unless  he  had  read  the  play  as  published  by 
Kind.  How  many,  whojhave  only  seen  the  play  on 
the  stage,  know  that  a  bunch  of  consecrated  roses 
have  any  connection  with  the  salvation  of  the  hero- 
ine and  the  destruction  of  the  villain  of  the  play  1 

In  the  article  on  Marx  a  gentleman  has  called  my 
attention  to  an  en-or,  which,  though  it  does  not  weak- 
en the  force  of  the  argument  in  fact,  had  better  be 
corrected.      It  is  just  one  of  those  annoying  lapses 


of  which  one  is  so  easily  the  victim  if  he  writes> 
trusting  to  memory,  far  away  from  his  books  of  ref- 
erence. 

The  mistake  is  in  saying  that  the  "  Creation  "  of 
Haydn,  and  the  "Prometheus"  of  Beethoven,  were 
both  given  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  for  the 
first  time.  Any  sketch  of  Haydn's  life  almost  will 
tell  us  that  it  was  first  publicly  performed  in  the 
theatre,  March  19,  1799,  that  it  was  given  December 
22d  and  23d  of  that  year  for  the  Musicians'  Ftind, 
&c. 

The  point  of  the  argument  however  is,  that  the 
"  Prometheus,"  with  a  somewhat  analogous  subject 
was  produced,  while  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  was  the 
fresh  topic  of  admiration  in  ail  musical  circles.  And 
this  was  so.  A.  W.  T. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  7S.) 

TSo.  92. 
Leopold  Mozart  to  his  wife. 

Milan,  December  22,  1770. 

On  the  19th  occurred  the  first  rehearsal  on  the 
stase. 

The  preceding  one  on  the  1 7th  was  gone  fhrongh 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Eidotta.  Heaven  be 
thanked,  all  went  oil  well.  Yesterday  there  was  a 
rehearsal  of  the  recitatives.  To-day  there  will  be  a 
second  rehearsal  on  the  stage,  and  on  Monday  a  full 
rehearsal. 

As  regards  the  26th,  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  per- 
formance, what  consoles  me  is  that  I  can  see  the  ac- 
tors (recitnnti),  and  the  orchestra  as  well,  are  pleas- 
ed ;  and  I  have  still,  God  be  thanked,  my  ears  left 
me.  During  the  rehearsal  I  posted  myself  quite  at 
the  back,  under  the  principal  entrance,  that  I  might 
hear  the  effect  quite  at  a  distance.  Perhaps  my  cars 
were' too  partial.  Meanwhile  we  see  all  our  kind 
friends  rejoiced  and  satisfied,  and  all  congratulating 
my  son.  The  ill-disposed  are  positively  dumb.  The 
best  esteemed  maestri  of  the  city,  Fioroni*  and  Sam- 
martinit,  are  our  true  friends,  as  also  .ire  Lampag- 
nani|.  Piazza  Colombo. 5  On  this  account  envy,  in- 
credulity, and  prejudice  against  the  productions  of 
our  child  will  'have  no  injurious  effect.  At  least,  1 
hope  it  will  not  have  the  sad  fate  of  Jomelli's,  whose 
second  opera  at  Naples  fell  completely  fiat  (a  terra), 
so  much  so  that  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  for  another. 
Yet  he  is  a  renowned  maestro,  about  whom  the  Ital- 
ians make  a  terrible  noise. ||  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  a  folly  on  his  part,  perhaps,  to  compose  two 
operas  in  the  same  year  for  the  same  theatre,  especi- 
ally when  he  saw  the  first  had  no  great  success. 
Since  the  16th  we  have  been  every  evening,  after  the 
Ave  A/aria,  at  the  opera  until  eleven  o'clock,  Friday 
excepted. 

No.  93. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,   December  29,    1770. 

God  be  praised  !  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  took  place  on  the  26th,  with  complete  and  uni- 
versal success,  and  with  circumstances  which  have 
never  before  occurred  at  Milan  ;  to  wit,  an  air  sung 
by  the  prima  donna  was,  contrary  to  all  u.s.ige  on  the 
prima  sera,  repeated  a  second  time,  whereas  at  a  first 
performance  they  never  cry  fuord ;  and  in  the  second 
place  all  the  airs,  except  a  few  delle  vecchine  parti, 
were  greeted  with  extraordinary  applause,  succeeded 
by  cries  of  Evviva  il  maestro  !  Evviva  il  maestrino  ! 

On  the  27th  the  two  airs  of  the  prima  donna  were 
repeated,  and  it  being  Thursday,  and  consequently 
adv.Tncing  towards  Friday,  it  was  necessary  to  finish 
quickly,  otherwise  the  duo  would  have  been  repeated 
also,  for  they  were  already  beginningtomake  a  noise. 
But  the  majority  of  the  public  wanted  to  return 
home,  in  order  to  have  something  to  eat  again,  and 
the  opera,  with '  its  three  ballets,  had  lasted  six  good 
hours.     To-day  we  give  the  third  recita. 

As  Hasse  is  called  ;'/  Sassone,  and  Galappi  Busan- 
ello,  our  child  is  called  il  cavaliere  filarmonico. 

*Born  in  Pavia,  1T04  ;  died  1799.  Chapel  master  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  in  the  archives  of  which  this  learned  composer's 
works  are  preserved. 

tBorn  in  Milan.  Chapel  master  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Maria  Ma^dalena.  He  composed  2200  works,  and  has  been  dc- 
sigmatfid  the  father  of  Haydn's  stvle. 

tBorn  at  Milan  in  1706;  died  1772.     Wrote  for  the  church 
and  the  stape. 
^^Born  at  Segni.     Attached  to  the  Pope's  chapel  at  Rome  in 
1775-    A  good  composer  of  church  music. 

IIBorn  in  1714  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  died  in  1774. 
More  than  forty  operas  of  his  are  extant,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  motets. 


No.  94. 
The  Same  to  Father  Martini,  at  Bofogna. 

Milan,  January  3,  1771. 

At  the  same  time,  Very  Reverend  Father,  that  I 
write  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  my  son's  opera  has  met  with  a 
very  good  reception,  in  spite  of  the  cabals  of  our  en- 
emies and  tho?e  who  envied  ns.  Before  they  had 
seen  one  note  of  the  work,  they  spread  it  about  that 
it  was  impossible  such  barbarous  music,  without 
method  and  without  depth,  could  be  executed  by  the 
orchestra ;  and  to  such  effect  had  they  bestirred  them- 
selves, that  they  had  persuaded  half  Milan  that  in- 
stead of  an  opera  they  were  ahoTit  to  hear  merely  a 
poor  compilation.  They  had  even  taken  to  the  prin- 
cipal cantatrice  several  .lirs  and  a  duo,  composed  by 
the  Abbe  Gasparini  of  Turin,  and  wished  to  persuade 
her  to  introduce  them  into  the  opera,  and  to  accept 
nothing  from  so  young  a  man  as  jnj  son,  and  one  so 
incapable  of  writing  a  good  aria.  But  the  prima 
donna  declared  herself  satisfied,  and  more  than  sat- 
isfied. Notwithstanding  this,  the  calnmniators  of 
my  son  ceased  not  to  cherish  the  most  injurious  pre- 
judices against  his  work.  The  first  rehearsal  with 
instruments,  however,  so  completely  closed  the 
months  oi  these  pitiless  babblers,  that  not  a  word 
was  heard  more.  All  the  professors  declared  to  the 
orchestra  that  the  music  was  clear,  intelligible,  and 
easily  played,  as  the  singers  had  previously  pronounc- 
ed. The  first  opera  of  the  season  at  Milan  has  gen- 
erally the  ill  lock  not  to  attract  many  peopJe ;  they 
always  wait  for  the  second  before  they  come  to  the 
theatre.  Up  till  nov,  however,  and  for  the  last  six 
representations,  the  theatre  has  been  always  foil ;  each 
night  %v!o  pieces  have  been  redemanded,  and  all  the 
others  vigoronsly  appiaaded. 

We  hope,  dearest  Father,  to  receive  fiivorable  news 
concerning  your  health.  I  d'o  not  yet  despair  of 
receiving  the  Miserere  which  yon  promised,  as  well 
as  the  music  for  si.xteen  parts.  M.  Joseph  Prinsechi 
will  not  fail  to  settle  what  is  required  for  the  copy, 
and  I  shall  take  care,  as  soon  as  I  ara  returned  home, 
that  is  to  say,  about  Easter,  to  send  job  whatever 
may  prove  agreeable.  My  son  kisses  your  hands, 
and  i  am  with  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  devoted  servant,         Leopols  Mozast. 
{T&  b«  Continned.) 


(From  the  CleTelanct  PlamcleaTer. ) 

Artemns  Ward  hears  PatM. 

Tlie  Sage  of  Baldivinsville  favors  bs  with  the 
following  critical  notice  of  Patti's  concert  last  even- 
ing :— 

"  The  moosic  which  I  am  most  use  to  is  the  in- 
spirin  stranes  of  the  hand  organ.  I  hire  a  artistic 
Italy  nnto  grind  fur  roe,  paying  him  his  vittles  and 
close,  and  spose  it  was  those  stranes  which  fust  pot  a 
moosical  taste  into  me.  Like  all  fnrriners  he  has 
seen  better  dase,  bavin  formerly  bin  a  Kount,  But 
be  aint  of  much  akount  now,  except  to  turn  the  organ 
and  drink  Beer,  of  which  bevrige  he  can  hold  a 
churnfnll  easy. 

Miss  Patty  is  small  fur  her  size,  btit  as  the  man 
sed  about  his  wife,  0  Lord  !  She  is  well  bilt  &  her 
complexshun  is  what  mite  be  called  a  Broonetty. 
Her  iz  is  dark  bay,  jthe  lashis  being  long  and  silky. 
When  she  smiles  the  awfince  feels  like  axing  her  to 
doo  it  sum  moor,  &  to  continner  doing  it  2  a  indcfnit 
ixtent.  Her  waste  is  1  of  the  most  bootitu!  waistisis 
ever  seen.  When  Mister  Strackhorse  led  her  out  I 
thawt  sum  pretty  skool  gal,  who  had  jest  gradnatid 
frum  pantalets  and  wire  hoops,  was  a  coming  out  to 
read  her  fust  compersisham  in  public.  She  cum  so 
bashful  like,  with  her  bed  bowd  down,  &  made  sich  a 
effort  to  arrange  her  lips  so  thayd  look  pretty,  that  I 
wanted  to  swaller  her.  She  remindid  me  of  Susan 
Skinner,  who'd  never  kiss  the  boys  at  parin  bees  till 
the  candles  was  blow'd  out.  Miss  Patty  sung  suthin 
or  rather  in  a  fnrrin  tung.  I  dont  know  what  the 
sentiments  was.  Fur  awt  I  know  she  may  have  bin 
denonncin  my  wax  figgers  &  sagashus  wild  beests  of 
Pray,  &  I  dont  much  keer  ef  she  did.  When  she 
opened  her  mowth  a  army  of  martingales,  bobolinks, 
kanarys,  mockin  birds,  etsettery,  bust  4th  &  flew  alt 
over  the  H.aul. 

Go  it,  little  1,  sez  I  to  myself,  in  a  hily  exsited 
frame  of  mind,  &  ef  the  kount  or  royal  duke  which 
you'll  be  pretty  apt  to  marry  1  of  these  dase  don't  do 
the  fair  thing  by  3'e,  yu  kin  alw.ays  hav  a  home  on  A. 
Ward's  farm,  near  Baldinsville,  Injianny.  When 
she  sung  Cummin  threw  the  Rye,  &  spoke  of  that 
Swayne  she  deerlyluvd  herself  individooally,  I  didn't 
wish  I  was  that  Swayne.  No  I  guess  not.  O  cer- 
tainly not.  [This  is  Ironicnl.  I  don't  mean  this. 
It's  a  way  I  have  of  goakin.l  Now  that  Maria  Pic- 
klehominy  has  got  married  [which  I  hope  she  likes 
it]  &  left  the  perfeshun,  Adeliny  Patti  is  the  cham- 
pioness  of  the  opera  ring.      She  karries  the  Belt. 
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That's  no  draw  file  about  it.  Other  priramy  donnys 
may  as  well  throw  up  the  spunje  first  as  last.  My 
eyes  don't  deceive  my  earsight  in  this  manner. 

But  Miss  Patty  orter  sing  in  the  Inglish  tung. 
As  she  kin  do  so  as  well  as  she  can  in  Italyun,  why 
under  the  Son  don't  she  do  it  ?  What  cents  is  thar 
in  singing  wurds  nobody  don't  understan  when  words 
we  do  understan  is  jest  as  handy  1  Why  peple  will 
versiflieruslT  applawd  furrin  langwidgo  is  a  mystery. 
It  reminds  mc  of  a  man  I  once  knew.  He  sed  he 
knokt  the  bottom  out  of  his  pork  Barril,  &  the  pork 
fell  out,  but  the  Brine  dident  moove  a  iLch.  It  staid 
in  the  Barril.  He  sed  this  was  a  Mystery,  but  it 
wasn't  misterior  than  is  this  thing  ime  speekin  of. 

As  fur  Briguoly,  Ferri  and  Janky,  they  air  dowt- 
Icss  grate,  but  I  think  s.uch  able  boddied  men  wood 
look  better  tillin  the  sile  than  dressin  themselves  np 
in  black  close  &  white  kid  gluvs  &  showtin  in  a  fur- 
rin tung.  Mister  Junky  is  a  noble  lookin  old  man  & 
orter  lead  armies  on  to  Battle  instid  of  showtin  in  a 
furrin  tung. 

Adoo.  In  the  langwidge  of  Lewis  Napoleon  when 
receiving  kumpany  at  hia  pallis  on  the  BuUyyards,  "I 
saloot  yu."  A.  ward. 


June. 

Skies  of  deepest  azure. 

Dance  in  mountain  streams, 
Glittering  in  the  brightness 

Of  the  noontide  beams, 
Scent  of  apple  blossoms 

Filling  all  the  air, 
Cowslips  in  the  meadow, 

Violets  everywhere. 
Floods  of  golden  sunshine, 

Trailing  robes  of  green, 
Gaj'er  than  the  garments 

Of  the  proudest  queen  ; 
Seas  of  crimson  clover. 

Choirs  of  singing  birds, 
And  the  blessed  charm  of 

Happy  children's  words. 
Soft  melodious  whisperings 

In  the  tasseled  trees, 
Joy  of  tell-tale  breezes, 

Hum  of  honey  bees ; 
Unrestrained  resplendence, 

Universal  cheer. 
Beauty  all  unbounded 

Tell  us  June  is  here : 
June,  of  bloom  the  fairest: 
June,  of  song  the  rarest 

Of  the  changeful  year. 

Musical  Pitch. 

(From  the  London  Athenseum,  June  2.) 

The  Committee  appointed  a  year  ago  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  will  make  the  following  report  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  General  Meeting  of  musicians,  amateurs,  and 
others  interested  in  Music,  called  together  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  consider  the  present  state  of  Mus- 
ic.ll  Pitch  in  England,  foimd,  after  a  little  inquiry, 
that  their  attention  would  have  to  be  directed  to  three 
principal  points: — 1.  Whether  a  uniform  musical 
pitch  was  desirable.  2.  Whether  a  uniform  musicil 
pitch  was  possible.  3.  Supposing  a  uniform  pitch 
to  be  desirable  and  possible,  what  that  pitch  should 
be. 

1 .  With  the  first  of  these  considerations  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  was  not  long  occupied,  all  testimony 
going  to  prove  the  frequent  inconvenience  to  which 
musical  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  musical 
instrument  makers,  musical  directors,  and  even  in- 
structed hearers,  were  alike  put  by  variations  in  the 
pitch,  whether  of  individual  instruments  or  of  entire 
orchestras.  The  Meeting  came  early  to  a  unanimous 
resolution  that  a  uniform  pitch  was  desirable. 

2.  The  second  question,  "  Whether  a  uniform 
pitch  was  possible  V  was  not  found  to  admit  of  so 
ready  an  answer  as  the  first.  That  a  uniform  pitch 
is  never  for  any  length  of  time  maintained  is  well 
known  to  all  practical  musicians.  The  effects  of 
temperature  on  musical  instruments  are  so  great  and 
so  rapid,  that  a  difference  in  pitch  of  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  tone  has  often  been  remarked  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  same  concert ;  and  in- 
struments not  required  at  the  beginning  of  a  per- 
formance are  frequently  tuned  to  a  higher  pitch,  in 
order  to  meet  this  anticipated  elevation.     In  theatres, 


instruments  to  be  used  on  the  stage  are  systematically 
tuned  sharper  than  those  to  bo  used  in  the  orchestra, 
to  compensate  for  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
fore and  behind  the  scenes.  Still,  though  the  main- 
tenance of  a  certain  pitch  may  be  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  the  definition  of  it  is  not.  A  point  of 
departure,  if  nothing  more,  would  bo  in  the  highest 
degree  convenient  to  musicians.  No  great  practical 
inconvenience  has  ever  been  found  to  result  from  any 
change  of  pitch  possible  during  a  single  performance. 
It  is  against  the  gradual  elcvalion,"consequent  on  the 
absence  of  any  recognized  standard,  that  musical 
practice  requires  a  security.  Physical  science  is, 
happily,  enabled  to  afford  this,  and  to  bring  to  the 
aid  of  musical  art  more  than  one  process  by  which 
such  a  standard  may  be  adjusted.  Musical  pitch  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  comparison.  A  sound  is  not 
merely  acute  or  grave,  in  relation  to  another ;  its 
pitch  is  capable  of  exact  measurement,  and  that  mea- 
surement once  recorded,  it  may  be  reproduced  at  any 
distance  of  time,  without  reference  to  any  other 
sound  whatever.  In  short,  the  nuinber  of  vi'orations 
per  second  due  to  a  given  sound  can  be  ascertained 
with  the  same  certainty  as  the  number  of  square 
yards  on  a  given  estate,  or  the  number  of  tons  bur- 
then of  a  given  merchantman.  Several  methods  of 
counting  vibrations  have  been  adopted  by  men  of 
science  at  different  periods,  by  one  or  other  of  which 
the  pitch  of  certain  notes  (generally  either  C  or  A) 
in  this  or  that  musical  establishment  has  been  re- 
corded ;  so  that  a  body  of  evidence  exists,  in  addition 
to,  and  independent  of,  that  of  tuning-forks,  bells, 
and  other  instruments  least  susceptible  of  change, 
by  which  the  variations  of  pitch,  at  different  times 
and  in  m.my  different  places,  may  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Meet- 
ing came  to  a  resolution,  that  a  uniform  pitch  was 
not  only  desirable  but  possible.  It  remained  for 
them  to  consider  "  what  that  pitch  should  be." 

3.  On  this  question  such  very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  was  expressed,  and,  indeed,  such  very  con- 
flicting evidence  was  .adduced,  that  the  Meeting,  as  a 
prelude  to  further  operations,  thought  it  advisable  to 
devolve  on  a  Committee  the  task  of  ascertaining  the 
grounds  of  these  opinions,  and  of  investigating  this 
evidence. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held, 
in  the  course  of  which  much  valuable  information  has 
been  collected,  and  many  valuable  opinions  have  been 
weighed.  The  Committee  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
report. 

Their  inquiries  .and  considerations  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  following  points  : — 1.  The 
pitch,  or  varieties  of  pitch,  obtaining  at  foregoing 
periods  of  musical  history.  2.  The  pitch,  or  varie- 
ties of  pitch,  obtaining  in  the  most  eminent  and  im- 
portant English  orchestr.as  at  this  time.  3.  Pitch,  in 
its  relations  {1st)  to  voices,  (2nd)  to  artificial  in- 
struments. 4.  'The  difficulties  likely  to  impede  a 
change  of  the  existing  pitch,  were  any  change  thought 
desirable.  5.  What  pitch  it  is  advisable  to  recom- 
mend for  general  adoption. 

1.  AVith  regard  to  the  pitch  in  the  early  days  of 
modern  music,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, some  uncertainty  prevails ;  indeed,  not  only 
would  it  seem  to  have  been  liable  to  all  those  tempor- 
ary and  slight  variations  inevitable  perhaps  at  any 
time,  but  the  evidence  of  musical  composition  would 
suggest  the  simultaneous  existence  of  more  than  one 
pitch,  and  that  of  these  the  "church  pitch"  was, 
contrary  to  more  recent  experience,  the  highest.  Of 
the  pitch,  or  rather  of  a  pitch  common  in  orchestras, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  evidence  is  some- 
what more  reliable.  Several  tuning-forks,  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  exist, 
and  many  musical  instruments  have  been  preserved 
which  would  go  to  prove  that  the  opera  pitch  in 
England  at  the  time  of  Handel  (1720 — 59),  was 
about  a  tone  lower  than  that  at  present  in  vogue. 
No  scientific  record  of  this  fact  has  come  before  the 
Committee,  but  the  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favor 
is  strong.  On  the  state  of  the  pitch  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  a  body  of  evidence  exists 
which  is  absolutely  irrefragable.  Whether  during 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century  the  pitch  rose 
gradually,  or  whether  a  sudden  deviation  took  plsice 
on  the  introduction  to  this  country  of  the  first  great 
works  of  the  modern  symphonic  school  (c.  1790),  is 
uncertain,  and  perhaps  unimportant.  But  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  from  the  year  1813  to  the  year 
1841  or  1842,  a  tuning-fork,  of  which  numerous  du- 
plicates have  been  preserved,  was  authorized  by  the 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  pitch  of 
which  is  about  a  semitone  higher  than  that  of  the 
tuning-fork  said  to  be  Handel's,  and  about  a  semi- 
tone lower  than  the  pitch  now  obtaining  in  that  same 
Philharmonic  Society.  This  Philharmonic  fork  of 
1813 — 42,  gives  433  vibr.ations  per  second  for  the 
note  A,  equal  to  518  2-5  for  the  note  C. 


2.  Various  observations  (made  principally  during 
the  last  season  at  the  Italian  Opera,  at  the  Philhar- 
monic, and  other  orchestral  Concerts)  have  establislv 
ed  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  time  the  pitch  has 
reached  an  average  of  455  vibrations  per  second  for 
A,  equal  to  546  for  C.  So  that  the  C  and  A  of  1859 
are  identical  with  the  T)  flat  and  B  flat  of  1840.  the 
pitch  having  risen  in  less  than  twenty  years,  a  semitone. 
This  extraordinary  result  has  been  brought  about  by 
a  variety  of  causes.  The  advent  of  certain  foreign 
vocalists,  gifted  with  voices  of  exceptionally  high 
register,  may  have  been  one  ;  an  opinion  entertained 
by  many  instrumental  performers,  that  increased 
"  brilliancy  "  of  timbre  is  attained  by  increased  eleva- 
tion of  pitch,  may  have  been  another  ;  but,  perhaps 
the  present  high  pitch  is  due  less  to  these  and  like 
ciuses  than  to  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  alw.ays  possible 
to  raise,  and  often  impossible  to  lower,  the  pitch  of 
an  instrument,  and,  therefore,  that  if  one  important 
instrument  (c.  7.  oboe  or  clarionet)  in  an  orchestra 
is  found  to  be  higher  than  all  the  other  instruments, 
accordance  is  rarely  obtained  by  lowering  it,  but  al- 
most always  by  raising  them^  With  an  exciting 
cause  like  this  always  in  operation,  and  no  authorita- 
tive standard  to  which  reference  could  from  time  to 
time  be  made,  the  wonder  is  th.at  the  pitch  has  not 
risen  more,  rather  than  that  it  has  risen  so  much. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  anticipate  still  further  ele- 
vation, unless  some  such  standard  can  be  agreed  upon 
by  reference  to  which  this  upward  tendency  might  be 
kept  in  check. 

3.  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  "  pitch 
in  its  relation  to  voices  and  artificial  instruments," 
the  sub-committee  thought  it  advisable  to  try  and 
agree  upon  some  principle  by  which  they  might  be 
governed  in  their  choice  of  a  particular  pitch,  sup- 
posing any  discrepancy  in  the  interests  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  to  appear.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  while  artificial  instruments  admit  of, 
and  receive,  continual  modification  and  improvement, 
the  powers  of  the  human  voice  have  now  been  tho- 
roughly ascertained.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  belief  that  the  average  soprano 
of  our  own  time  differs,  or  that  the  average  tenor  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  differ  from  the  average  so- 
prano or  tenor  of  the  eighteenth  century.  While, 
tlierefore,  among  other  qualities,  the  pitch  of  artific- 
ial instruments  admits  of  alteration  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  instruments  them- 
selves admit  ol  alteration  to  almost  any  extent,  the 
pitch  of  the  voice,  like  the  voice  itself,  admits  of  no 
alteration,  but  at  the  will  and  by  the  hands  of  Him 
who  made  it.  If  voices  and  instruments  are  to  re- 
main— as  to  the  delight  of  all  human  kind  they  have 
remained  so  long — allies,  their  pitch  must  be  identi 
cal ;  and  if  any  pitch  is  possible  to  instruments,  and 
only  one  pitch  possible  to,  or  rather  fit  for,  voices, 
the  pitch  of  instruments  must  be  that  of  voices.  At 
one  of  their  first  meetings  the  Committee  passed  un- 
animously the  following  resolution  : — "  That,  as  the 
basis  of  any  recommendation  of  a  definite  pitch,  the 
capabilities  .and  convenience  of  the  human  voice  in 
singing  the  compositions  of  the  great  vocal  writers 
should  be  the  first  consideration."  Some  impedi- 
ments stand  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  directly  the 
eftiscts  of  the  present  high  pitch  on  the  quality  and 
probable  duration  of  the  voice.  A  remonstrance  in 
respect  of  it  on  the  part  of  a  singer  might  be  too 
readily  interpreted  into  a  confession  of  weakness  ; 
and  a  premature' decay  of  physical  power  might  be 
imputed  to  .an  artist  who  remonstrated  against  the 
gratuitous  exertion  which  an  extravagantly  high 
pitch  obliges  him  to  undergo.  Such  evidence,  how- 
ever, as  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  collect  di- 
rectly is,  without  exception,  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
present  pitch  taxes  unfairly,  if  it  does  not  seriously 
impair  the  powers  of  the  most  gifted  and  skilful  ar- 
tists ;  while  the  evidence  of  several  directors  of  choral 
societies  goes  to  prove  that,  not  only  is  the  quality 
of  sound  produced  by  large  bodies  of  voice  seriously 
depreciated  by  the  present  high  pitch,  but  that  false 
intonation  is  an  increasingly  frequent  result  of  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  entire  movements  are  now  frequent- 
ly transposed,  because  it  is  found  impossible,  by 
artists  wliose  powers  are  acknowledged  to  be  in  their 
zenith,  to  execute  them  as  they  were  written,  at  the 
present  pitch ;  and  choral  practices  are  not  unfre- 
quently  made  in  keys  lower  than  those  in  which  the 
music  so  practised  will  have  to  be  performed.  The 
depreciation  in  effect  and  inconvenience  caused  by 
transposition  in  these  cases  require  no  comment. 
The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
present  high  pitch  on  musical  instruments  have  had 
reference  to  organs,  pianofortes,  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  form  the  basis  of  the  orchestra,  and  tha 
wind  instruments  of  wood  and  of  brass.  No  strong 
opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  organ-builders,  or 
piano-forte-makers,  in  respect  to  the  advantages  of 
any  particular  pitch.      They  are,  without  exception, 
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desirous  that  some  uniform  pitch  should  be  establish- 
ed, but  it  has  not  been  asserted  that  an  organ  or  a 
pianoforte  gains  or  loses  by  a  higher  or  lower  pitch. 
With  respect  to  stringed  instruments,  the  Commit- 
tee have  ascertained  that  there  is  a  decided  feeling, 
especially  among  violinists,  in  favor  of  a  high  pitch, 
as  contributing  to  increased  "  brilliancy "  in  the 
timbre  of  their  instruments.  This  feeling,  expressed 
as  it  has  been  by  artists  of  great  experience  and  ac- 
knowledged skill  and  taste,  is  entitled  to  much  re- 
spect and  grave  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  contended  that  elevation  of  the  pitch 
of  a  violin  or  cognate  instrument,  is  necessarily  at- 
tained either  by  the  use  of  thinner  strings,  or  by 
tension  so  increased  as  to  necessitate,  sooner  or  later, 
the  strengthening  of  the  instrument,  by  processes 
which  of  necessity  decrease  its  volume  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  its  power  and  richness  in  like  propor- 
tion. The  Committee  have  not  found  many  advo- 
cates for  high  pitch  among  performers  on,  or  makers 
of,  Avind  instruments.  To  some  of  the  former  a  low- 
er pitch  than  the  present  would  be  acceptable.  The 
higher  notes  of  the  trumpet  and  the  horn  have  be- 
come, as  the  pitch  has  risen,  more  and  more  difficult 
of  access  ;  the  rise,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
easily  met  by  the  other  wind  instruments,  whether  of 
wood  or  brass.  It  has  not  been  contended  that  any 
advantage  in  the  power  or  quality  of  wind  instru- 
ments results  from  high  pitch ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
strong  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  an  eminent 
manufacturer  that  wind  instruments  would  be  great- 
ly improved  in  these  respects  were  their  pitch  lowered 
a  semitone. 

4.  On  the  practical  difSculties  attending  any 
change  of  pitch,  the  Committee  finds  opinion  unani- 
mous. The  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses,  now  in  use  in  orchestras,  though  many  of 
them  old  instruments,  have  gradually  Ijeen  habitu- 
ated, so  to  speak,  to  the  present  pitch,  and  would,  it 
is  said,  suffer  greatly  from,  and  require  alteration  to 
meet,  any  considerable  change.  The  wooden  wind 
instruments  (flutes,  oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons) 
are  mostly  new,  and  have  in  every  case  replaced  oth- 
ers of  which  the  ventages  were  adjusted  with  a  view 
to  a  lower  pitch.  Similar  inconvenience  would  occur 
in  respect  to  the  keyed  brass  instruments  ;  but  the 
other  brass  instruments  would  find  a  change  easy. 

5.  What  pitch  is  it  advisable  to  recommend  for 
general  adoption  f  It  has  been  customary,  in  treat- 
ing of  accoustical  science,  to  assume,  as  the  simplest 
possible  point  of  departure,  the  existence  of  a  note 
corresponding  to  one  vibration  per  second  ;  the  var- 
ious octaves  of  which  will  be  represented  by  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  &c.,  vibrations,  being  a  series  of  powers 
of  the  number  two.  This  theoretical  note  is  found  to 
agree  so  nearly  with  the  musician's  idea  of  the  note 
C  (the  simplest  fundamental  note  in  a  practical  point 
of  view),  that  writers  on  acoustics,  it  is  believed 
without  exception,  have  agreed  to  consider  them  as 
identical,  and  have  thus  established  what  may  be 
called  a  theoretical  pitch,  or  definition  of  the  note  C. 
Thus,  the  C  produced  by  a  32  ft.  organ-pipe  is  assum- 
ed to  be  the  result  of  16  double  vibrations  (or  32 
single  ones)  per  second.  The  octave  above,  or  the 
lowest  C  of  a  grand  piano-forte,  of  32  double  vibra- 
tions ;  the  lowest  C  of  a  violoncello,  of  64  ;  tenor  C, 
of  128;  middle  C  of  the  piano-forte,  of  256;  and 
the  C  on  the  treble  stave,  of  512  double  vibrations 
per  second. 

The  divisions  of  a  musical  string,  necessary  to 
produce  a  major  scale,  are  as  follows  : — 

CDEFGABC 

1,     8-9,     4-5,     a      2-3,     3-5,  8-15,    ^. 
The  number  of  vibrations  due  to  each  sound   (be- 
ing in  inverse  ratio  to  the  divisions  of  the  string)  at 
the  pitch  alluded  to,  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : 

CDEFGABC 
256,      288,      320,      341^,    384,     426§,    480,     512. 

In  the  year  1842,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  a  tuning-fork  regulated  to  the 
above  pitch  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
sirene,  was  made  and  published.  Duplicates  of  this 
tuning  fork  have  been  circulated  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent ;  it  has  served,  for  years  past,  as  the  standard 
for  many  choral  societies,  and  been  adopted  by  piano- 
forte-tuners for  instruments  not  intended  for  public 
performance;  several  large  and  important  organs 
also  have  been  adjusted  to  it.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  figures  which  by  the  oc- 
taves to  C,  and  the  scale,  are  represented  at  this 
pitch,  would  be  a  very  insufficient  recommendation 
of  the  pitch  itself  to  musicians,  were  its  adoption 
found  to  be  practically  injurious  to  musical  effect. 
That  this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case  two  very 
remarkable  facts  will  serve  to  show. 

1st.  The  Commission  recently  appointed  to  report 
on  the  pitch  in  France,  who  appear  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  considerations  of  a  purely  practical  kind 
(their  report  ignoring  mathematical  convenience  en- 


tirely), have  decided  on  a  pitch,  certainly  not  identi- 
cal with  the  pitch  of  512  vibrations,  but  differing 
from  it  only  to  the  extent  of  ten  vibrations  per  second. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  of  vibrations  of  each 
note  of  the  scale  of  C,  according  to  the  French  nor- 
mal diapason : — 
CD  EFGAB  C 
261  298  5-8  326^  348  391^  435  489  3-8  522. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  difference  between  this 
(French)  pitch  and  that  of  C  512  is  practically  not 
greater  than  that  frequently  produced  on  the  same 
instrument  by  a  few  minutes'  change  of  temperature. 
2nd.  On  testing  the  A  tuning-forks,  said,  on  irre- 
fragable evidence,  to  represent  the  Philharmonic 
pitch  of  1813 — 42,  they  are  found  to  be  the  result  of 
433  vibrations  per  second=C  at  518  2-5  ;  still  nearer 
than  the  French  to  the  pitch  of  C  512.  This  result 
again  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter  pitch  ;  seeing 
that,  like  the  French,  the  Philharmonic  pitch  was 
avowedly  decided  upon  without  reference  to  any 
mathematic  or  scientific  test  whatever.  A  few  emin- 
ent practical  musicians  consulted  together,  and  came 
to  agreement  among  themselves  that  a  certain  pitch 
was  a  convenient  mean,  neither  too  high  for  voices 
nor  too  low  for  instruments,  and  for  thirty  years  their 
decision  was  never  impugned.  The  authority,  there- 
fore, of  practice  as  of  theory — of  art  as  of  science — 
belongs  alike  to  the  pitch  of  C  512;  seeing  that  a 
pitch  closely  approximate  has  been  adopted  at  differ- 
ent periods  by  man.y  different  persons  having  no 
concert  or  communication  with  one  another,  and 
having  been  led  to  its  adoption  by  very  unlike  pro- 
cesses and  objects.  On  grounds  of  abstract  propri- 
ety, therefore,  the  sub-committee  would  willingly  have 
recommended  the  pitch  of  C  512  for  general  adop- 
tion. They  are,  however,  withheld  from  doing  so 
by  certain  practical  considerations,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  ignore.  Those,  to  which  some  allu- 
sion has  been  made  already,  it  now  becomes  necessary 
to  enter  upon  more  fully. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 
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Mdsic  in  this   Number.  —  Bennett's  Cantata:    The  May 
Queen^  resumed  and  continued. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  Again. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  new  Society,  we  have  seen  its  Constitution. 
It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  some  essential  fea- 
tures it  was  not  truly  represented  in  the  report 
in  another  paper,  from  which  we  derived  the  im- 
pressions under  which  we  wrote  a  fortnight  since. 
In  the  first  place,  it  states  a  single  object  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  namely,  "  to  advance 
the  cause  of  music  in  Boston,"  and  does  not  add : 
"  and  to  benefit  pecuniarily  its  members."  In  the 
next  place,  it  does  not  contain  a  word  about  the 
character  of  the  programmes  of  the  concerts,  or 
about  "  granting  the  public  the  entertainment 
for  which  they  are  pleased  to  pay  their  money." 
It  was  the  immediate  following  of  this  statement 
upon  the  "  twelve  dollar  "  article,  which  reflected 
such  a  money-making  light  upon  the  whole  plan, 
and  led  us  to  fear  that  the  Society  might  come  to 
cater  to  the  public  taste  instead  of  leading  it, 
with  an  eye  more  to  what  is  marketable  than  to 
what  is  Philharmonic. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  we  were  mis- 
led by  the  abstract  referred  to,  and  only  regret 
that  we  did  not  sooner  see  the  real  document,  in 
which  the  spirit,  plan  and  methods  of  the  Society 
are  embodied.  We  have  already  explained,  that 
the  rule  requiring  at  least  twelve  dollars  compen- 
sation to  each  performing  member  for  each  con- 
cert, was  designed  as  a  check  upon  the  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  their  running  the  Society  into 
debt  by  giving  concerts  rashly. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  our  remarks  have 
caused  unpleasant  feelings  among  some  of  the 
musicians.     The  precise  nature  of  the  complaints 


we  hardly  know,  since  they  have  not  taken  open 
form  ;  they  only  come  to  us  as  on  dits,  vaguely. 
But  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  not  objected  to  the  mu- 
sicians' forming  and  managing  a  Society  in  their 
own  way,  and  for  their  own  purposes.  We  have 
not  denied  their  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  we  took  it  for  granted,  in  all  our 
comments,  that  no  one  would  or  could  suppose 
that  we  did  not  sympathize  with  our  musicians  in 
every  attempt  to  give  us  good  music,  whether 
they  succeed  or  not  in  striking  out  the  best  plan 
of  organization.  We  should  pay  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  their  intelligence  and  their  disinterested 
love  of  Art,  if  we  refrained  from  honest  criticism 
of  their  plan  through  fear  they  would  not  take  it 
kindly.  The  question  of  a  Philharmonic  Society, 
or  a  permanent  organization  for  the  supply  of 
classical  orchestral  music,  is  one  which  concerns 
us  all,  musicians,  amateurs,  and  music-lovers 
alike.  We  are  all  interested  to  secure  the  best 
plan,  to  have  as  little  time  and  means  and  faith 
as  possible  wasted  upon  ineflective  efforts.  We 
assumed  that  the  musicians  shcired  this  general 
desire ;  and  that  the  question  whether  a  Society 
should  be  organized  by  others  employing  them, 
or  by  others  with  them,  or  by  themselves  alone, 
was  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  them, 
so  that  the  true  ends  of  a  Philharmonic  were  only 
secured.  Indeed  we  had  always  understood  that 
the  musicians  generally  preferred  that  others, 
music-lovers  generally,  or  some  committee  of  that 
class,  should  undertake  the  organization,  manage- 
ment and  risk  «f  concerts,  instead  of  them- 
selves. 

But  as  it  is,  the  musicians  themselves  have 
taken  the  initiative.  They  have  organized  a  So- 
ciety composed  and  managed  exclusively  by 
professional  musicians,  actual  performers  in  the 
orchestra.  We  doubt  whether  this  is  the  thing 
most  wanted  ;  we  doubt  whether  such  a  society 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  securing 
constant  public  support  for  the  best  kind  of  music 
We  think  a  society  of  another  kind  is  still  need- 
ed. But  it  need  not  be  one  to  at  all  interfere 
with  this,  nor  have  we  any  objection  at  all  to  this 
in  itself  considered.  If  we  cannot  have  the  So- 
ciety which  seems  to  us  the  most  desirable,  then 
we  shall  try  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  do  have  ; 
and  whatever  sympathy  and  support  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give,  wo  shall  most  cheerfully  give  to 
this  new  effort  of  our  musicians.  We  trust  they 
will  be  liberally  encouraged  ;  and  we  urge  it  as  a 
duty  upon  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  great 
symphonies  and  overtures  to  subscribe  to  their 
concerts,  give  them  full  houses,  and  place  them  in  . 
a  position  that  shall  enable  them  to  do  their  best, 
both  in  the  selection  of  programmes  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  masters  from  whose  works 
they  select.  We  are  sure  that  a  good  support  to 
concerts  on  the  part  of  the  true  music-lovers,  will 
prove  the  sort  of  sunshine  that  will  ripen  any 
plan  into  usefulness.  And  for  the  performers 
themselves,  how  can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that 
we,  that  all  true  friends  of  music,  earnestly  wish 
that  they  may  reap  rich  recompense  for  their  ar- 
tistic labors  ? 

At  the  same  time  we  must,  in  all  honesty  and 
kind  feeling,  say,  that  we  do  not  think  the  real 
Philharmonic  problem  is  yet  solved ;  and  we 
shall  take  another  occasion  to  point  out  the  way 
in  which  we  think  it  might  be  done — and  that 
without  injury  to,  perhaps  to  the  advantage  of 
the  orchestral  society  already  formed  by  the 
musicians. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE    23,   18  6  0. 


Italian  Opeka. — The  rain,  which  foil  in  torrents 
all  day  Wednesday,  and  all  night,  was  unpropitious 
for  the  opening  at  the  Academy  by  the  Cortesi 
troupe.  But  a  goodly  number  were  assembled,  and 
it  was  a  positive  triumph  for  Madame  Fabbri,  the 
new  prima  donna.  The  opera  was  Nabuco,  or  "  Neb- 
uchadnezzar," of  whose  history  we  remembered  lit- 
tle, save  that  he  "  went  to  grass,"  which  being  inter- 
preted into  the  Verdi  dialect  of  music  appeared  to 
mean  "  went  to  brass ;"  for  a  brassier  and  a  noisier 
opera  wo  have  not  heard,  since  the  days  when  the 
brave  and  burly  Beneventano  went  to  grass  in  it  here 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Still,  noisy  as  it  is, 
we  must  confess  that  we  found  many  portions  of  this 
opera  of  Verdi's  quite  grand  and  imposing.  The 
opening  chorus  (prayer)  is  decidedly  so  ;  and  so  is 
the  solo  which  follows  it,  of  the  Hebrew  high  priest, 
in  which,  as  in  the  whole  part,  Sig.  Susini  exerted 
his  superb  voice  to  the  very  best  advantage,  and  with 
no  end  of  applause.  The  Quintet  with  chorus,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Verdi's  ensemble  pieces.  There  is  more  freshness 
and  vigor  in  Nabuco  than  in  his  later  works,  although 
it  contains  plenty  of  his  peculiar  common-places, 
unison  choruses,  &c.,  in  the  same  style  with  Ernani, 
and  sometimes  almost  identical  in  phrase  and  motive. 
The  great  fault  is  that  the /ortissimo  is  kept  up  almost 
continually  ;  you  are  allowed  no  rest,  no  alternation  ; 
your  musical  sense  is  hammered  upon  until  you  are 
well  nigh  stunned.  And  yet  for  purely  brass  music 
it  is  some  of  the  best ;  and  accordingly  it  has  served 
the  purposes  of  the  street  bands  largely. 

Fabbri,  as  she  first  appeared  as  Abigail,  in  armor, 
sword  in  hand,  with  indignant  lip  curled  and  eyes 
flashing,  was  a  form  clad  in  terrible  beauty.  Her 
face  is  full  of  soul  and  quick  expression,  and  there  is 
a  fine  glow,  a  charm  of  inspiration  in  her  movements. 
She  is  one  of  the  very  best  dramatic  actors  and  dra- 
matic singers  that  has  ever  appeared  on  our  stage. 
Her  voice  is  magnificent  in  power,  with  a  thrilling 
vitality  in  every  note,  even  to  the  brilliant  highest 
ones,  which,  loud  and  penetrating  as  they  are,  and  full 
of  concentrated  passion,  are  yet  always  musical  and 
satisfactory  to  the  ear ;  she  flings  of  a  flashing  high- 
est note  sometimes  with  the  same  birdlike  audacity 
and  spontaneity  as  Jenny  Lind.  As  to  mere  vocal- 
ization, she  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  most  finished 
singers ;  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  execution  ;  and 
expression,  inspiration,  samething  like  genius  make 
up  for  the  rest.  She  makes  a  living,  true  and  tho- 
roughly lyric  whole  of  her  part  from  first  to  last. 
Trilling  loo  long  now  and  then  was  the  only  viola- 
tion of  good  taste  that  we  noticed.  In  the  expres- 
sions of  various  emotion,  in  the  soliloquy  of  Abigail 
when  she  discovers  herself  to  be  a  slave,  in  her 
haughty  triumph  afterwards,  in  her  despairing  re- 
venge melting  to  forgiveness  finally,  she  showed  lyric 
qualities  of  a  most  rare  order.  It  muse  be  that  she 
will  make  a  great  mark  here,  and  will  draw  crowds 
as  she  goes  on. 

Sig.  Barili  as  Nabuco  sang  and  acted  with  ex- 
pression, and  Mme.  Garofoli  made  a  pleasing  im- 
pression in  the  part  of  Fenena.  After  what  we  had 
heard  of  hasty  and  imperfect  rehearsal,  we  were 
agreeably  disappointed  in  the  effective  working  to- 
gether of  orchestra  and  chorus.  Herr  Mulder  (the 
husband  of  Fabbri)  h.as  certainly  proved  himself  a 
very  capable  conductor. 


Rosa  Bonhedr's  Horse  Fair. — We  trust  no 
lover  of  Art  or  of  horses,  of  live  life  and  nature, 
will  fail  to  go  and  see  this  truly  great  painthig,  which 
i6  on  exhibition  for  a  short  time  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Everett.  The  engraving,  which 
we  see  about,  fine  as  it  is,  does  not  begin  to  give  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  power,  the  truth,  the 
beauty,  the  thorough  individuality  and  genius  of  this 
picture.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  opportunities  of  a  life 
time. 


wntnl  Correspnkitte. 


St.  Louis,  June  18.  —  In  contrast  to  the  musical 
dearth  which  has  reigned  here  during  the  entire  win- 
ter, we  now  bid  fair  to  become  surfeited.  I  mean  we 
folks  who  don't  care  much  for  music,  who  attend  to 
be  fashion.tble,  but  who  have  to  make  an  investment 
of  a  dollar  and  carry  a  family  of  daughters  each  and 
every  time.  And  this  class  of  people  compose  about 
four-fifths  of  our  regular  concert  goers. 

The  first  excitement  was  the  repetition  of  the 
Trinity  church  concert,  which  although  not  so  great 
a  pecuniary  success  as  the  first  one,  was  all  that  its 
most  sanguine  friends  expected.  The  same  perfor- 
mers mainly,  who  assisted  at  the  first  performance' 
Mr.  E.  C.  Catherwood,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
his  friends  and  supporters,  who  had  from  some  pecu- 
liar reasons  come  to  consider  him  rather  indolent,  if 
not  positively  lazy,  learned  a  new  song  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  gave  us  "  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep,"  by  Knight,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
transposing  it  only  an  octave  lower,  giving  us  B  flat 
for  the  "  deep,"  which  is  pretty  well  down.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Anderson  —  son  of  our  well-known  banker  — 
played  a  fantasia  on  the  violin,  from  De  Beriot,  ex- 
quisitely, quite  astonishing  the  audience  as  well  as 
his  friends.  A  Duet  for  flute  and  piano,  by  Carr 
and  Balmer,  was  the  gem  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Bal- 
mer  really  outdid  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
rem.arkable  readers  at  sight  I  ever  knew,  racing  over 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  Chopin's  Studies,  or  Mason's 
difRculties,  all  the  same,  literally  "  stopping  at  noth- 
ing." 

A  new  Organ  was  exhibited  a  short  time  since, 
built  by  Erben,  of  New  York,  for  St.  George's 
church.  Mr.  Goodson,  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished organists,  displayed  its  best  points  in  a  pro- 
gramme so  strictly  classical  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  pleased  to  even  see  it ;  but  we  confess  to  a 
partiality  to  the  organ  put  up  by  Hook,  of  Boston, 
in  Dr.  Post's  church,  a  little  before.  It  is  sweeter 
and  fuller ;  the  reeds  are  purer ;  and  it  is  better 
voiced  throughout. 

A  concert  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening  by  the 
various  artists  of  the  eity,  as  a  complimentary  benefit 
to  Mr.  S.  M.  Brown,  who  leaves  this  week  for  seve- 
ral years'  residence  in  Europe,  for  more  study  in  his 
art.  Mr.  Brown  stndied  for  several  years  in  New 
York,  under  Curtis,  Gottschalk  and  Mason.  Poor 
health,  however,  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  favo- 
rite project  of  visiting  Europe,  and  he  came  here. 
Recovering  to  a  great  extent  his  former  vigor,  wasted 
by  incessant  practice,  he  now  starts,  intending  to 
remain  until  his  bank  breaks.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Cutler,  our  finest  resident  vocalist,  Messrs. 
Carr  and  Tomlinson  on  the  flute  ;  several  of  his 
pupils  :  Mr.  Balmer,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Cather- 
wood, Mr.  ScoNciA,  &c.  Miss  Irvin,  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Brown,  played  Jaell's  Norma  very  finely.  She 
in  by  all  odds  the  finest  amateur  lady  player  in  this 
city,  although  only  about  sixteen.  In  scales,  trills 
and  light  appoggiatura  passages  she  excels,  having 
an  exquisite  touch  and  fair  appreciation.  When  years 
and  practice  shall  give  her  more  confidence  and  firm- 
ness, we  predict  for  her  a  fine  position. 

Dresel's  arrangement  of  Von  Weber's  "  Invitation 
to  the  Waltz  "  was  rendered  magnificently  by  Miss 
Mary  Spakr,  Miss  Irvin,  Messrs.  Hewitt  and 
Brown.  Miss  Louise  Span-  displayed  a  delicate 
manipulation  and  fine  execution  in  a  difficult  duct 
for  two  pianos,  from  Traviata,  with  Mr. Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  played  (to  please  the  people  we  judge  from 
his  selections)  the  "  Last  Hope,"  of  Gottschalk;  the 
"  Rustic  Danse,"  a  perfect  gem  ;  and  Walse  de  Bra. 
voura,  by  Mason.  Mr.  Balmer  accompanied  the 
songs  and  flute  with  his  usual  fine  taste. 

Adelina  Patti  has  been  making  a  great  stir  by 
two  concerts  given  last  week.     Both  were  crowded 


full  of  delighted  listeners.  But  wo  confess  to  great 
disappointment  in  the  divine  Patti.  Her  voice  is  de- 
cidedly thin  and  unsympathetic,  and  though  quite 
clear  in  her  high  notes,  very  husky  at  times  when 
singing  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  performers. 
From  the  innumerable  excellences  given  to  her  by 
her  sagacious  brother  in  the  tallest  kind  of  judicious 
advertising  in  New  York,  I  expected  to  hear  the 
combined  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  Sontag, 
La  Grange,  Jenny  Lind,  yea,  even  Alboni ;  but  to 
our  disappointment,  we  must  say  that  she  has  neither 
the  faultless  finish  of  the  first,"  the  execution  of  the 
second,  the  purity  and  immense  compass  of  the 
third,  nor  half  the  power  of  a  dozen  others.  Still 
she  is  a  great  singer,  great  indeed,  but  not  exactly 
what  we  anticipated.  Whether  Strakosch  slighted 
several  of  our  papers  here,  or  whether  they  speak 
from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth,  1  know  not,  but 
they  are  sharp  upon  her  this  morning.  A  Quartet 
from  Martha,  by  Junca,  Brignoli,  Madame  Stra- 
kosch and  Patti,  was  superb  ;  really  the  finest  ren- 
dering of  that  or  any  other  quartet  I  ever  heard. 
Patli's  voice  is  particularly  fine  in  this  position,  and 
we  can  readily  believe  that  in  opera  she  would  be 
"  immense,"  as  from  its  peculiar  quality  it  can  be 
heard  clearly  above  all  others.  I  modestly  inquired 
of  "  Maurice  "  if  she  were  going  to  Europe  to  study. 
You  should  have  seen  the  astonishment  depicted  on 
his  intelligent  countenance.  She  go  to  study  !  to 
study !  why,  ray  dear  {dear  is  an  adjective  used 
only  to  writers  for  the  press)  fellow,  she  is  going 
there  to  teach  them.  Well !  we  thought  so  the  mo 
ment  we  heard  her.  When  increasing  years  and 
practice  shall  give  her  organ  more  fullness,  and 
make  her  execution  more  perfect ;  when  she  comes 
to  conclude  that  singing  a  piece  faster  than  any  one 
else  ever  sang  it,  is  not  necessarily  singing  it  better, 
we  predict  for  her  a  position  second  to  no  living 
singer. 

But  the  length  of  the  article  precludes  further  re- 
marks. We  presume  that  you  disagree  with  us  in 
our  opinions  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  of  most  of  our 
critics.  Presto. 


They  are  agitating  the  project  in  London  of  an 
Organ  with  a  sixty-four  feet  sub-bass,  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral :— as  if  a  thirty-two  feet  pipe  were  not 
deep  enough  for  the  basest  human  underst.inding  ! 
....In  the  programme  of  one  of  the  '"Monday 
Popular  Concerts,"  in  London,  appear  the  names  of 
the  following  Italian  composers  of  an  older  school 
than  is  now  generally  cultivated  :  Boccherini,  Paes- 
iello,  Jomelli,  Clementi,  Salvator  Rosa,  Paer,  Cher- 
ubini,  Piccini,  Salieri,  Blangini,  and,  lastly,  Rossini, 
who  appears  in  the  form  of  a  quartet  for  stringed  in- 
struments, and  who  nnder  any  form  is  fast  becoming 
an  ancient  in  these  Verdi  days. 


Chickering's  Pianos. — Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments  by  the 
late  Jonas  Chickering,  in  1828,  over  iwentij-three  thou- 
sand have  been  made,  and  they  are  now  known  and 
celebrated  all  over  the  world.  The  greatprize  medal 
of  the  World's  Fair,  London,  and  thirty-eight  other 
prize  medals  taken  at  other  exhibitions  where  they 
were  competitors,  attest  the  excellence  of  these  Bos- 
ton instruments. 


C5* 
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Germany. 

Leipzig. — The  operas  given  in  the  month  of 
April  were;  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  twice;  Mozart's 
Schauspiel-director ;  Dies  IJaus  ist  zu  verhaufen,  by 
Pentenricder ;  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah,  five  times  ;  Hug- 
uenots ;  Die  Verlobung  bet  der  Laterne,  by  Offenbach ; 
and  Don  .Tuan.  Madame  Bilrde-Ney  completed  her 
engagement  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  part  of  "  Fi- 
delio." 

At  the  musical  evening  entertainment  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, April  27,  the  following  pieces  were  per- 
formed :  Sonata,  for  piano  and  violin,  by  Beethoven, 
op.  12,  in  E  fiat ;  Quintet,  for  piano,  violins,  &c.,  by 
Schumann,  op.  44,  E  flat ;  fifth  piano-forte  concerto 
by  Moschcles,  op.  87,  C  major,  first  movement. 

At  the  Thomas  Church,  April  28,  the  boys  sang  : 
Mendelssohn's  Motet ;  "  Lord,  now  Icttest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace  ;"  "  Glory  and  praise  to  thee 
belong,"  by  Haydn  ;  and  on  the  29th,  a  Mass  by 
Hummel,  and  a  Hymn  by  Mozart. 
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Basle. — The  twenty -ninth  Swiss  musical  festival 
was  held  here  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  of  May.  Han- 
del's "  Jephtha  "  was  performed  in  the  Minster ;  also 
a  festival  overture  by  A.  Walter ;  a  concert  aria  by 
Mozart;  a  church  aria  by  Stradella;  the  violin  con- 
certo by  Beethoven  ;  the  first  act  of  Gluck's  Aloeste, 
and  the  ninth  symphony  of  Beethoven. 

Pkagce. — In  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
this  year  there  have  been  performed  :  Symphonies  : 
No.  6,  by  Beethoven,  "  Ocean  "  by  Rubinstein,  and 
Spohr'.  in  C  minor ;  Overtures  :  Spohr's,  to  second 
part  of  the  "Last  Judgement,"  one  by  Ambros 
("  The  wonder-working  Magus,")  and  three  by 
pupils,  one  of  which  by  Carl  Scheber  gives  promise. 
F.  David  and  Billow  have  appeared  in  the  concerts. 


London. 

[From  the  Athenaeum,  June  2.) 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera. — Two  novelties  in  the 
Covent  Garden  cast  of  "  La  Gazza  Ladra  " — Mad- 
ame Penco  as  Ninetla,  and  M.  Faure  as  Fernando — 
are  worth  dwelling  on.  The  lady  illustrates  the 
school  of  Italian  vocal  decadence.  Her  voice  too 
often  vibrates  ;  her  execution  is  too  often  unreal ; 
and  hence,  if  she  be  compared  with  any  singer 
trained  on  the  grand  old  method,  twice  as  long  on 
the  stage  as  herself,  the  impression  often  produced 
by  her  must  be  one  of  a  singer  with  impaired  powers. 
It  is  discouraging  to  observe  how  the  majority  of 
Southern  artists  coming  forward  are  unfit  to  take  the 
places  of  a  Pasta,  a  Pisaroni,  a  Rubin!,  a  Lablache. 
Light  soprani  are  always  attainable,  and  will  be,  pos- 
sibly, so  long  as  M.  Duprez  keeps  a  class  open.  But 
Norma,  Semiraniide,  Medea,  where  are  they "?  Incom- 
petence strips  the  best  Italian  music  of  half  its  luxu- 
riant beauty,  on  the  pretext  of  the  same  being  "  roco- 
co." Madame  Penco,  however,  sang  more  satifaeto- 
rily  in  "  La  Gazza  Ladra  "  than  she  has  sung  in  most 
of  her  former  operas.  Insuflicient  in  "  Di  piacer," 
acting  weakly  in  the  interview  betwixt  the  Podesta 
and,  her  father,  the  Deserter — she  rallied  in  the  latter 
trial  scene,  and  gave  its  concerted  music  with  firm- 
ness and  agility.  Her  shortcomings  have  nothing  to 
dowith  distinction  of  presence,  with  natural  powers 
of  voice.  In  both  attributes  Madame  Penco  sur- 
passes Madame  Persian!.  It  is  command  of  art  that 
establishes  the  difference  among  artists,  a  truth  to  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  known  Italian  adage,  defin- 
ing that  the  ninety-nine  requisites  of  a  singer  are 
voice,  and  notliing  but  voice.  Madame  Penco's  new 
companion  in  the  cast — M.  Faure — is  to  be  appraised 
by  a  different  standard.  He  has  full  use  of  his 
voice,  according  to  the  conditions  and  practices  of 
French  vocal  cultivation  ;  but  his  voice,  we  fancy, 
may  become  fuller  in  the  course  of  practismg  music 
of  tlie  broader  Italian  school.  He  is  a  capital  dra- 
matic artist.  Nothing  has  been  seen  better  than  his 
bearing  and  byplay  in  the  scene  at  the  table,  already 
referred  to,  wliere  the  Deserter,  his  daughter  and  her 
evil  genius,  are  grouped  ;  nothing  better  than  in  the 
trial  scene.  Si^nor  Tamburini  sang  the  music  of 
the  part  with  richer  organ  and  rounder  vocalization  ; 
but  the  dramatic  reality  of  M.  Faure  almost  estab- 
lishes a  balance  to  Signer  Tamburini's  qualities  as 
singer.  No  man  in  our  experience  has  been  less 
hampered  by  a  strange  stage,  and  by  unfamliar  music, 
than  this  new  comer.  Madame  Nantier-Didiee  was 
excellent ;  the  best  Pi'ppo  in  our  recollection,  the  or- 
chestra superb,  delivering  the  overture  to  perfection. 
But  what  music,  as  compared  with  the  operas  of  Bel- 
lini or  of  Signer  Verdi !  It  must  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  conduct,  or  to  play,  or  to  sing  in  '  La  Gazza  ; ' 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  it,  small  (if  not  slow) 
though  the  story  be,  though  no  spectator  of  the  trou- 
bles of  Ninetta  may  possibly  be  (as  Byron  put  it) 
"  innocent  of  stealing  a  silver  spoon,"  and  may  be 
thus  unable  to  accredit  the  truth  of  the  acting  by  ex- 
perience. 

Concerts  of  the  Week. — Among  benefit  con- 
certs. Hen-  MoUque's  is  not  to  be  passed  without  a  word 
of  regret,  on  grounds  totally  opposed  to  any  such  as 
might  be  created  by  impression  of  disappointment  or 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  concert-giver,  refer- 
ring rather  to  his  modesty  in  being  so  chary  of  him- 
self as  a  composer  on  this  occasion.  Not  that  his 
programme  was  wanting  in  novelty.  To  the  majority 
of  his  audience  one  of  the  composers  whose  music 
he  introduced  was  a  total  stranger — M.  Leon  de  St. 
Lubin.  To  ourselves  this  writer  has  been  long  known 
as  a  composer  of  some  chamber  music  superior  in 
quality.    His  Pianoforte   Trio  in  G  minor  may  be 


specified  as  a  vigorousjand  original  work.  Herr  Mo- 
lique  was  assisted  by  his  very  clever  daughter.  Mile. 
Anna.  A  certain  hardness  of  hand  is  the  only  thing 
which  stands  between  her  and  first  honors  as  a  pian- 
ist. Few  women  surpass  her  in  execution.  The 
singers  who  took  part  in  the  concert  were  Madame 
Hayes,  M.  Depret,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Benefit  Con- 
certs have  likewise  been  given  by  Miss  Emma  Bushy, 
Herr  Oberthiir,  Herr  Ljdel,  Mr.  Allan  Irving,  and  that 
intelligent  contralto.  Miss  Palmer.  The  amateur  who 
could  fancy  that  the  above  liberal  catalogue  did  in 
the  slightest  degree  represent  the  concert  music  of 
the  week  ('twixt  Epsom  and  Ascot)  in  London, 
would  "  reckon  without  his  host-s,"  with  no  common 
inadvertence. 

As  falling  in  with  a  suggestion  long  since  offered, 
the  Italian  Concerts  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  are  enter- 
tainments of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  us.  That 
on  Monday  included  instrumental  specimens  by  Scar- 
latti, Boccherini,  Clement!,  Cherubini,  and  vocal  mu- 
sic by  Salvator  Rosa  (of  course  the  canzonet  "  Vado 
ben  spesso  "),  Jomelli,  Paisiello,  Piccini,  Salieri,  Pa- 
er,  and  Blangini.  The  singers  were  Mr.  Tennant 
and  Mr.  Santley,  Mile.  Parepa  and  Madame  Laura 
Baxter.  The  ladies  were  encored  in  a  duet  by  Paer  ; 
the  first-named  one,  by  her  firm  and  fluent  execution 
of  the  old  variations  on  "  LaBiondina,"  took  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Catalini,  for  whom  the  show-piece 
(type  of  so  many  that  have  since  come)  was  arranged 
by  the  Parmesan  composer.  Though  Signor  Rossini 
extinguished  Paer  (as  many  an  audacious  borrower 
has  done  from  the  days  of  Handel  downwards),  the 
earlier  maestro  had  great  merit,  and  much  of  his  mu- 
sic is  worth  disinterring. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Gye's  first  Opera  Concert 
took  place  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Covent  Garden.  On 
this  entertainment,  which,  like  similar  ones  given  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  was  made  up  ot  familiar  opera- 
music,  there  is  no  need  to  descant  in  detail.  The  so- 
nority of  the  new  glass  room  is  excellent ;  to  ventilate 
it  may  prove  the  difficulty.  Mr.  C.  Halle's  First  Pi- 
anoforte Rehearsal  had  a  skillfully  varied  programme  ; 
among  other  matters,  including  a  noble  Sonata  by 
Clementi,  in  D  major,  the  third  of  the  set  dedicated 
to  Miss  Blake.  Parts  of  the  opening  adagio  and  al- 
legro are  almost  symphonic  in  their  grandeur  and 
brilliancy.  The  adagio  introducing  the  final  allegro 
is  expressive,  delicate,  and  new  to  a  wish,  and  the  oZ- 
legro  aforesaid  sparkles  with  vivacity ;  the  canonical 
episode  and  the  close  are  especially  to  be  recommend- 
ed for  their  force,  science,  and  originality.  A  nobler 
Sonata,  save  by  Beethoven,  is  not  in  existence.  Yes- 
terday, in  the  morning,  was  held  the  second  Opera 
Concert,  at  Sydenham,  this  year  dependent  on  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  the  evening,  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  Quartet  Concerts,  headed  by  Mr.  Blagrove  ; 
and  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  "  Elijah,"  with 
Mr.  Santley  as  the  principal  hasso,  and  for  soprano 
Mile.  Parepa. 

Paris. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
M.  Emile  Cheve,  who  teaches  sight-singing,  by  the 
use  of  figures  and  numerals,  and  less  new-fangled 
professors,  who  cannot  conceive  instruction  in  Art  is 
simplified  by  pupils  having  to  learn  two  alphabets  in- 
stead of  one.  The  strife  has  been  raging  fiercely  in 
Paris.  M.  Cheve  has  his  aiders  and  abettors  ;  though 
among  those  signing  a  memorial,  dated  the  10th  of 
Aprd,  in  which  the  plea  is  advanced  for  giving  the 
scheme  a  trial,  we  find  only  three  musical  names  of 
any  value,  those  of  MM.  David  and  Gevaerts  and 
Herr  Neukomm.  (How  the  last,  seeing  that  Herr 
Neukomm  died  some  years  ago?)  Among  the  sig- 
natures to  the  "  counterblast,"  otherwise  protest,  in 
distrust  ot  a  method  which  doubles  the  difficulties  of 
learning  under  pretext  of  simplifying  them,  are  those 
of  MM.  Auber,  Carafa,  Clapisson,  Gounod,  Halevy, 
Meyerbeer,  Niedermeyer,  Thomas,  Berlioz,  Dietsch, 
D'Ortigue,  and  Signor  Verdi.  Tliis  is  an  emphatic 
list,  as  emphatic  as  common  sense.  Many  tests  are 
proposed  on  both  sides.  The  simple  one  is,  what 
will  the  people  brought  up  on  • 

8d  :  d  |~9-h--  |  -da-2  |  &c. 
make  of  a  score  or  a  stave  printed  in  the  accepted 
fashion  1  Is  all  music  to  be  Wiiprinted  1 — and  have 
we  not  here  a  repetition  of  the  visions  of  those  who, 
in  the  "  Fonetic  Nuz,"  fondly  dreamed  that  they 
were  going  to  make  reading  easy  ? 

On  the  8th  of  next  month,  a  Festiv.al  is  to  be  held 
at  Zwickau,  in  commemoi'ation  of  Schumann,  the 
day  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

M.  Pougin  continues  his  pleasant  services  to  French 
musical  literature,  by  commencing  in  the  Gazette  Mu- 
sicale  a  series  of  articles  on  Mondonville,  the  compo- 
ser, iimong  other  operas,  of  "  Titon  et  Aurore,"  a 
work  which  had  considerable  Parisian  fame  in  its 
day,  and  not  fame  without  desert. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I  wish  he  would  make  up  his  mind . 

W.  J.  Wetmore.  25 
Comic  song,  intended  more  particularly  for  ladies. 

Strike  for  the  right.     S.ong  and  Chorus. 

E.  W.  Locke.  25 

A  song  introduced  by  the  author  at  a  number  of 
meetings  in  and  around  Boston  and  received  with 
much  approbation. 

The  lark  may  sing  her  sweetest  song. 

V,  a  Taylor.  25 
Sleep  on,  my  gentle  lady.  A  BeU.  25  . 

The  old  broWn  cot,  E,  Clark,  25 

The  Grecian  daughter.  T.  H,  Hopkins.  25 

Pretty  and  easy  parlor-songs,  all  original. 

O  'tis  pleasant  In  our  home.  Julius  Bechi.  25 

My  own  dear  mountain  home.  Adolph  Hasse.  25 

Adapted  to  favorite  German  melodies.  Both  very 
suitable  for  young  singers. 

Come,  oh  come  with  me.     (Vieni  meco.) 

Guglielmo.  25 

A  charming  song,  in  the  style  of  the  generally  ad- 
mired Serenade,  "  La  notte  e  beUa,"  of  the  same  com- 
poser, but  suitable  for  a  baritone  voice. 

Instrumental  llusic. 

Japanese  Embassy  March.  W.  H.  Ffy.  50 

A  musical  tribute  to  the  Lions  of  the  day  by  one  of 

our  most  noted  composers.    It  will  not  feil  to  attract 

attention,  as  it  is  striking  in  rhythm  and  harmony, 

and  not  very  difiacult. 

Ladies'  Delight.     Concert  Polka.        Carl  Eause.  50 
One  of  the  best  and  most  effective  compositions  of 
the  author,  whose  reputation  as  a  player  of  first  ex- 
cellence is  well  established  in  this  vicinity.    The  polka 
is  difficult. 

Ever  of  thee.    Arranged  for  a  Brass  Band. 

B.  A.  Burdiit,  1,00 

This  favorite  melody  makes  a  beautiful  serenading 
piece  in  Burditt's  arrangement,  even  more  so  than  the 
well-known  "Departed  days."  No  band  should  be 
without  it. 

Les  Perles.     Melodies  for  the  Young. 

Bimbault,  each  15 

Containing:  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  :  Nobil  donna; 
Do  they  miss  me  ;  Hoop  de  dooden  dco  ;  Tu  m'ami  ; 
Ate  ocaraj  Tutto  e  sciolto ;  Com'  e  gentil;  Wed- 
ding March;  Ia  donna  e  mobile  ;  Viravviso;  Ah, 
non  giunge  ;  Fra  poco;  I'm  leaving  thee;  Wait  for 
the  wagon.  Pieces  which  may  be  given  to  the  first 
beginners.  They  will  instruct  and  interest  the  pupil, 
and  make  teaching  easy. 

Books. 

Librettos  of  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "  Robert 
le  Diable,"  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  and  "  L'Elisir 
d'Amore/'     Each  25 

Four  new  numbers  of  the  Series  of  "  Ditson  &  Co.'s 
Handbooks  of  Standard  Operas,"  each  with  Italian 
and  English  Text  and  the  music  of  the  principal  airs. 
This  elegant  set  of  Librettos  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  about  twenty  being  already  issued,  and 
the  remainder  nearly  ready.  In  general  correctness, 
convenience  of  size  and  feir  appearance  they  are  not 
surpassed,  and  must  speedily  become  the  only  edition 
sought  for  by  Opera-goers. 


Music  BY  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.* 

(From  the  Quarterly  Review.) 

(Contiuued.) 

While  the  music  of  the  learned  shrank  from 
all  contact  -with  that  of  the  people,  the  literary 
poets  carefully  avoided  all  similitude  to  the 
ballad-writers,  whom  they  regarded  with  an  un- 
easiness similar  to  that  experienced  by  Wilhelm 
Meister,  when,  having  embraced  the  profession  of 
an  actor,  he  watched  the  evolutions  of  a  party  of 
low  acrobats  in  the  street,  and  could  not  help  the 
unpleasant  thought  that  they  were  a  sort  of  fel- 
low-craftsmen after  all.  The  most  celebrated 
poets  of  the  people  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth were  Elderton  and  Deloney ;  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  minstrels  were  blind  har- 
pers and  fiddlers,  who  sang  words  composed  by 
others,  and  made  themselves  useful  by  playing 
dances. 

The  literary  poets  were  not  content  merely  to 
shun  the  ballad-writer's  art  and  to  avoid  his 
metre, — they  pursued  him  with  acrimonious  cen- 
sure, reviled  his  habit  of  life,  ridiculed  the  expe- 
dients by  which  he  sought  to  make  his  line  fit  the 
melody.  The  termination  "  a,"  that  has  now 
long  sunk  into  disuse,  but  of  which  there  is  still 
a  monument  on  the  stage  in  the  shape  of  Autoly- 
cus's  song, — 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  w.ay, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a," 

— was  regarded  with  especial  abomination. 

"  If  I  let  passe  the  un-countable  rabble  of  ryming 
ballet-mongers,  and  compylers  of  senceless  sonets 
(who  be  most  busy  to  stuff  every  stall  full  of  grosse 
devises  and  unlearned  pamphlets^,  I  trust  I  shall 
with  the  best  sort  be  held  excused.  For  though 
many  such  can  frame  an  ale-house  song  of  five  or  six 
score  verses,  hobbling  upon  some  tune  of  a  Northern 
Jigge,  or  Rohyn  Node,  or  La  Lubber,  &c.,  and  per- 
happes  observe  just  number  of  sillablos.  eight  in  one 
line,  sixe  in  an  other,  and  therewithal!  an  '  a '  to 
make  a  jereke  in  the  end  :  yet  if  these  might  be  ac- 
counted poets  (as  it  is  sayde  some  of  them  make 
meanes  to  be  promoted  to  the  lawrell),  surely  we 
shall  shortly  have  whole  swarms  of  poets  ;  and  every 
one  that  can  frame  a  booke  in  ryme,  though,  for  want 
of  matter,  it  be  but  in  commendations  of  copper- 
noses  or  bottle  ale,  wyll  catch  at  the  garlande  due  to 
poets,  whose  potiicall  (pocticall  I  should  sayl  heades 
I  would  wyshe,  at  their  worshipful!  commencement, 
might,  in  steede  of  lawrell,  he  gorgiously  garnished 
with  fayre  greene  barley,  in  token  of  their  good  af- 
fection to  our  Englishe  malt." 

So  spoke  William  Webbe,  in  "  A  Discourse  of 
English  Poetrie,"  dated  1586;  but  the  songsters 
who  used  the  objectionable  appendage  could 
write  with  ease  and  liveliness,  as  may  be  proved 
by  these  stanzas  from  a  popular  song  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  written  by  Martin  Parker, 
and  sung  to  the  tune  that  is  now  associated  with 
the  far-famed  "  Sally  in  our  Alley :" — 

"  Although  I  am  a  country  lass, 

A  lofty  mind  I  bear-a, 
I  think  myself  hs  good  as  those 

That  gay  apparel  wear-a : 
My  coat  is  made  of  comely  gray, 

Yet  is  my  skin  as  soft-a 
As  those  tl^.^t  with  the  choicest  wines 

Do  bathe  their  bodies  oft-a. 

What  though  I  keep  my  father's  sheep, 

A  thing  that  must  be  done-a, 
A  garland  of  the  fairest  How'rs 

Shall  shield  me  from  the  sun-a: 
And  when  I  see  tliem  feeding  by. 

Where  grass  and  flowers  spring-a. 
Close  by  a  crystal  fountain-side, 

I  sit  me  down  and  sing-a.'' 

Though  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  erudite  composers  and  their  patrons,  it  was 
equally  remote  from  the  mere  love  of  boisterous 

*  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
illustrative  of  the  National  Music  of  England.  By  W.  Chap- 
pell,  F.  s.  A. 


noise  which  characterizes  the  so-called  "harmonic 
meetings"  of  the  humbler  classes  of  our  own 
days.  Tinkers,  tailors,  smiths,  colliers,  not  only 
were  known  to  sing  in  parts,  but  their  talent  in 
this  respect  is  the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  in 
the  works  of  our  old  dramatists.  Nay,  Deloney, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  "  gentle  craft,"  men- 
tions an  unlucky  wight  who  tried  to  pass  lor  a 
shoemaker,  but  was  detected  as  an  impostor  be- 
cause he  could  neither  "  sing,  sound  the  trumpet, 
play  upon  the  flute,  nor  reckon  up  his  tools  in 
rhyme." 

The  nonsensical  words  which  often  terminate 
the  verses  of  our  comic  songs,  and  which  are  sung 
in  unison  with  so  much  delight  by  a  jovial  com- 
pany of  the  lower  class  as  the  solo  vocalist  arrives 
at  the  successive  stages  of  his  narrative,  are  the 
disreputable  relics  of  a  primitive  harmony.  The 
burden  in  early  English  songs  was  not  a  mere 
supplement,  but  was  sung  throughout  as  a  bass 
or  undersong,  and  the  singer  of  this  part  was  said 
to  "  bear  the  burden,"  the  word  itself  being  a 
corruption  of  the  Norman  word  "  bourdon,"  de- 
noting a  "  drone-bass."  In  "  Sumer  is  icumen 
in,"  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Chappell  to  be 
the  earliest  secular  composition  in  parts  known  to 
exist  in  any  country,  and  is  assigned  by  him  to 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  we  have  one  of 
the  plainest  examples  of  the  burden  properly  so 
called.  The  words  of  the  song,  as  originally 
written  and  modernized,  are  as  follows : — 

"  Sumer  is  icuDien  in, 

Lhude  sing,  Cuccu ! 
Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  med. 

And  springth  the  wde  nu. 
Sing,  Cuccu ' 
Awe  bletcth  after  lomb. 

l^houth  after  calve  cu. 
Bulluc  stertcth,  bucke  verteth, 

Murjo  sing,  Cuccu! 
Cuccu  !  Cuccu ! 
Wei  singes  thu,  Cuccu  1 
Ne  swifc  thu  naver  nu." 

"  Summer  is  come  in. 
Loud  sing,  Cuckoo  I 
Groweth  seed,  and  hloweth  mead. 
And  spring'th  the  wood  now. 
Sing,  Cuckoo  I 
Ewe  hleateth  after  lamb, 
Loweth  nftor  calf  cow, 
■  Bullock  starteth,  buck  verteth,"* 
Merry  sing.  Cuckoo  I 
Cuckoo!  Cuckoo  ! 
Well  sing'st  thou.  Cuckoo  ! 
Nor  cease  thou  never  now." 

During  the  whole  progress  of  this  song,  the 
words  "  Sing,  Cuccu,  nu  !  sing  Cucco  I"  were 
sung  by  two  voices  as  a  bass  or  burden.  Some- 
times a  proverbial  expression — as  "  'Tis  merry 
in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all " — served  as  text  to 
the  burden  ;  sometimes  unmeaning  syllables,  as- 
sembled together  for  no  other  apparent  purpose 
than  that  of  tickling  the  ear,  as  '■  Hey,  nonny, 
nonny  no !"  or  "  Hey,  down,  down,  derry  down  !" 
Of  this  more  illustrious  nonsense  the  "  Tol  de  rol" 
and  "  Fol  de  riddle  "  of  modern  times  are  the 
inglorious  progeny,  while  the  burden  itself  now 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  instead  of  being 
sung  as  an  accompaniment.  Harmony,  indeed, 
once  belonged  to  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  our  island.  "  The  Britons,"  says  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  wi-ote  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  "  do  not  sing  their  tunes  in  unison, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  but  in 
different  parts,"  and  he  embraces  in  his  commen- 
dation the  northern  English.  When  Thomas  d, 
Becket  went  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
of  the  English  prince  with  the  daughter  of  King 
Louis,  he  entered  the  French  towns  preceded  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  on  foot,  in  groups  of 
six,  ten,  or  more  together,  singing  English  songs, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country.  So 
says  the  saint's  biographer,  Fitz  Stephen.  But 
we  obtain  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  early 

♦Prequents  the  green  fern. 


proficiency  of  our  countrymen  in  part-singing 
from  an  Animadversion  on  the  Church  music, 
written  in  Latin  by  Aelredus,  Abbot  of  Rivaulx 
in  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1166,  and  translated 
by  Prynne  into  the  following  nervous  English  : — 

"  Let  mo  speake  now  of  those  who,  under  the  shew 
of  religion,  doe  obpalliate  the  businesse  of  pleasure  ; 
who  usurpe  those  things  for  the  service  of  their  van- 
ity, which  the  ancient  Fathers  did  profitably  exercise 
in  their  types  of  future  things.  Whence  then,  I 
pray,  all  types  and  figures  now  ceasing,  whence  hath 
the  Church  so  many  Organs  and  Musicall  Instru- 
ments ■?  To  what  purpose,  I  demand,  is  that  terrible 
blowing  of  Belloes,  expressing  rather  the  crackes  of 
thunder,  than  the  sweetnesse  of  a  voyce  ?  To  what 
purpose  serves  that  contraction  and  inflection  of  the 
voyce  1  This  man  sings  aSbase,  this  a  small  meane, 
another  a  treble,  a  fourth  divides  and  cuts  asunder, 
as  it  were,  certaine  middle  notes.  One  while  the 
voyce  is  strained,  anon  it  is  renntted,  now  againe 
it  is  dashed,  and  then  againe  it  is  inlarged  with  a 
lewder  sound.  Sometimes,  which  is  a  shame  to 
speake,  it  is  ,enforced  into  an  horse's  neighings ; 
sometimes,  the  masculine  vigor  being  laid  aside,  it 
is  sharpened  into  tlie  shi-illnesse  of  a  woman's 
voyce;  now  and  then  it  is  writhed,  and  retorted 
with  a  certaine  artihciall  circumvolution.  Some- 
times thou  m.ayst  see  a  man  with  an  open  mouth, 
not  to  sing,  but  as  it  were,  to  breathe  out  his  last 
gaspe,  by  shutting  in  his  breath,  and  by  a  certaine 
ridiculous  interception  of  his  voyce,  as  it  were  to 
threaten  silence,  and  now  againe  to  imitate  the  ago- 
nies of  a  dying  man,  or  the  extasies  of  such  as  suf- 
fer. In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  body  is  stirred 
up  and  downe  with  certaine  histrionical  gestures  : 
the  lips  are  wreathed,  the  eyes  turne  round,  the 
shoulders  play,  and  the  bending  of  the  fingers  doth 
answer  every  note.  And  this  ridiculous  dissolution 
is  called  religion  ;  and  where  these  things  are  most 
frequently  done,  it  is  proclaimed  abroad  that  God  is 
there  more  honorably  served.  In  the  meane  time, 
the  common  people  standing  by,  trembling  and  as- 
tonished, admire  the  sound  of  the  Organs,  the  noyse 
of  the  Cymbals  and  musicall  instruments,  the  har- 
mony of  the  Pipes  and  Cornets;  but  yet  looke  upon 
the  lascivious  gesticulations  of  the  singers,  the  mere- 
tricious alternations,  interchanges,  and  infractions  of 
the  voyccs,  not  without  derision  and  laughter;  so 
that  a  man  may  thinke  that  they  came  not  to  an  ora- 
tory or  to  a  house  of  prayer,  but  to  a  theatre  ;  not  to 
pray,  but  to  gaze  .about  them  ;  neither  is  that  dread- 
full"  mnjcsty  feared  before  whom  they  stand,  etc. 
Thus,  this  Church  singing,  which  the  holy  Fathers 
have  ordained  that  the  weake  might  be  stirred  up 
to  iJiety,  is  perverted  to  the  use  of  unlawful!  plea- 
sure." 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  cittern,  git- 
tern,  lute,  and  virginals  during  the  Elizabethan 
days,  the  human  voice  was  considered  the  chief 
organ  of  secular  music.  With  the  accession  of 
James  I.  began  that  widely  extended  taste  for 
the  purely  instrumental  part  of  the  art  which  is 
conspicuous  in  so  many  ?))a/i'?iees  and  soiree's  of  the 
present  day.  So  anxious  indeed  were  people  to 
play,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  music  they 
were  once  accustomed  to  sing,  and  madrigals  were 
sent  forth  with  the  new  recommendation  that  they 
were  apt  for  viols  as  well  as  for  voices.  For  the 
names  of  the  instruments  employed  at  this  period , 
the  in(pii.sitive  reader  may  turn  over  the  pages  of 
his  Bible,  for  when  the  Old  Testament  was  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular,  equivalents  for  the 
Hebrew  instruments  were  found  in  the  imple- 
ments rendered  tuneful  by  British  lungs  and 
fingers.  There  is,  moreover,  a  passage  in  Dray- 
toii's  "  Polyolbion,"  printed  in  1613,  which  to 
the  inquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  English  music 
may  be  almost  as  serviceable  as  Homer's  cata- 
logue of  ships  to  the  student  of  ancient  geog- 
raphy : — ■ 

"  The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the  viol  best. 

In  sets  that  there  were  seen,  the  music  wondrous  choice. 

Some,  likewise,  there  affect  the  gamba  with  the  voice. 

To  show  that  England  could  variety  afford. 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiry  chord, 
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The  cithren,  the  panrlore,  and  the  theorho  strike; 
The  gittern  and  the  Icit  the  wandering  fiddlers  like. 
So  were  there  some  ;:i;yia,  in  this  their  learned  strife. 
Loud  instruments  that  lov'd,  the  cornet  and  the  iife. 
The  hoby,  sackbut  deep,  recorder,  and  the  iiute. 
E'en  from  the  shrillest  shawm  unto  the  cornamute. 
Some  blow  the  bagp.pe  up,  that  plays  the  country  Round,. 
The  tabor  and  the  ppo  some  take  delight  to  sound." 

The  patronage  once  enjoyed  by  the  minstrels 
■was  now  bestowed  on  skilful  instrumentalists,  and 
Richard  Braithwait,  a  vriter  of  the  times  of 
James  I.,  who  has  drawn  up  ■'  Some  Rules  for 
the  Government  of  the  House  of  an  Earl,"  en- 
joins the  model  nobleman  to  keep  five  musicians, 
who  are  not  only  to  play  themselves,  but  to  teach 
the  Earl's  children  to  play  upon  the  bassviol,  the 
•virginals,  the  lute,  the  bandora,  and  the  cittern. 
Nor  does  this  patronage  of  musicians  begin  with 
the  formation  of  the  instrumental  branch  of  the 
art.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, there  were  wealthy  merchants  who  retained 
as  many  musicians  as  the  nobles  who  flourished 
under  James  I. 

When  the  act  of  Elizabeth  had  proscribed 
"  minstrels  wandering  abroad  "  as  "  rogues,  vag- 
abonds, and  sturdy  beggars,"  the  itinerant  musi- 
cians were  enjoined  to  wear  cloaks  and  badges, 
with  arms  of  some  patron,  individual  or  corpo- 
rate, to  denote  in  whose  service  they  were  engag- 
ed. Thus  equipped,  they  were  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  act,  and  they  seem  to  have 
abused  this  privilege  much  after  the  fashion  of 
their  more  romantic  predecessors,  thrusting  them- 
selves into  all  companies,  without  waiting  the 
ceremony  of  an  invitation.  However,  there  was 
plenty  of  legitimate  work  to  be  done  by  them, 
and  at  every  species  of  festivity  (not  excluding 
funerals)  their  services  were  required.  In  the 
case  of  weddings  there  was  a  regular  routine  to 
be  gone  through.  First,  the  bride  was  to  be 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  "  hunt's  up ;" 
next,  music  accompanied  her  to  church ;  then 
music  accompanied  her  from  church  ;  then  there 
was  music  throughout  the  wedding  dinner ;  and 
as  for  the  singing  and  dancing  in  the  evening, 
that  was,  of  course,  ad  libitum. 

The  "  hunt's  up "  was  doubtless,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  musical  invitation  to  join  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  but  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  was 
soon  extended  to  include  every  kind  of  sonn- 
that,  in  Hibernian  fashion,  might  be  described  as 
a  morning  serenade,  and  when  Juliet  complains 
that  the  lark  drives  away  Romeo  "  with  hunts  up 
to  the  day,"  she  no  doubt  uses  the  expression  in 
its  most  general  sense.  We  have  a  very  pretty 
specimen  of  the  amatory  "hunts  up"  in  the 
following  song  taken  by  Mr.  Chappell  from  a 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  possibly 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIH. : — 

"  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 

Awake,  my  lady  free. 
The  sun  hath  risen  trom  out  his  prison, 

Beneath  the  glistening  sea. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 

Awake,  my  lady  bright. 
The  morning  lark  is  high  to  mark 

The  coming  of  day-light. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up. 

Awake,  my  lady  fair, 
The  kine  and  sheep,  but  now  asleep, 

Browse  in  the  morning  air. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up. 

Awake,  my  lady  gay, 
The  stars  are  fled  to  the  ocean  bed. 

And  it  is  now  broad  day. 

The  hunt  is  iip.  the  hunt  is  up. 

Awake,  my  lady  sheen. 
The  hills  look  out,  and  the  woods  about 

Are  drest  in  lovely  green. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up.  » 

Awake,  my  lady  dear, 
A  morn  in  Spring  is  the  sweetest  thing 

Cometh  in  all  the  year. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 

Awake,  my  lady  sweet, 
I  come  to  thy  bow'r,  at  this  lov'd  hour. 

My  own  true  love  to  greet." 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  demand  for  musi- 
cal talent  in  old  London,  when  each  ward  had  its 
musicians,  besides  those  of  Einsbury,  Southwark, 
and  Blackti-iars,  and  the  waits  of  London  and 
Westminster,  who  were  far  more  imposing  per- 
sonages than  the  miserable  wretches  who  startle 
Paterfamilias  out  of  his  first  sleep  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  this  demand  was  exceeded  by 
the  supply,  and  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury was  the  great  exporting  country  of  tuneful 
artists.  The  famous  John  Dowland,  after  trav- 
elling through  divers  lands,  became  lutenist  to 
the  Christian  King  of  Denmark,  and,  when  he 
returned  home,  the  King  begged  that  Thomas 
Cutting,  another  English  lutenist,  might  be  al- 
lowed to  succeed  him.  Peter  Phillips  settled  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  organist  to  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  with  the  Italianized  Pietro  Philippi ; 
while  John  Cooper,  visiting  Italy,  became  Gio- 
vanni Cuperario.  The  practice  of  converting 
English  into  foreign  names  is  sometimes  followed 
by  singing  and  dancing  artists  of  the  present  day, 
but  they  difi'er  from  their  professional  forefathers 
in  this  respect,  that  they  become  pseudo-Italians 
in  order  to  impose  upon  their  fellow-countrymen, 
not  for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  "  Waits." 
"  They  seem,"  sa3'S  Mr.  Chappell,  "  to  have  been 
originally  a  band  of  musical  watchmen,  who 
proved  their  watchfulness  by  piping  at  stated 
hours  of  the  night."  Their  duties  in  the  Court 
of  Edward  IV.  are  thus  officially  described : — 

"  A  Watte,  that  nightely  from  Mychelmas  to 
Shreve  Thorstlaye  pipethe  waiche  within  this  courte 
fowertymes ;  in  the  Somer  niglites  tliree  tymes,  and 
makethe  hon  gnt/te  at  every  cliambere  doare  and  of- 
fyce,  as  well  for  feare  of  pyckei-s  and  pillers.  He 
eatethe  in  the  Halle  with  "Mynstrelles,  and  takethe 
livery  at  nighte  a  loafe,  a  galone  of  ale,  and  for 
Somer  nights  two  candles  [of]  pitch,  and  a  bushel  of 
coles  ;  and  for  Winter  nightes  halfe  a  loafe  of  bread, 
a  galone  of  ale,  four  candles  pitch,  a  bushel  coles  : 
Daylye  whilst  he  is  presente  in  Court  for  his  wages, 
in  Cheque-roale  [Exchequer-roll],  allowed  iiiirf.  or 
else  iucl.  by  the  diseresshon  of  the  Steuarde  and 
Tressorore,  and  that  after  his  cominge  and  deserv- 
inge  :  Also  cloathinge  with  the  Houshold  Yeomen  or 
Mynstrelles  lyke  to  the  wages  that  he  takethe  ■  An 
he  be  sycke,  he  takethe  two  loaves,  two  messes  of 
great  meate,  one  galone  ale.  Also  he  parteth  with 
the  houshold  of  general  gyfls,  and  hatbe  his  bed- 
dinge  carried  by  the  ComptroUeres  assignment;  and, 
under  this  yeoman,  to  be  a  Groome-Waitere.  Yf  he 
can  excuse  the  yeoman  in  his  absence,  then  he  tak- 
ethe rewarde,  clotheinge,  meat,  and  all  other  things 
lyke  to  other  Grooms  of  Houshold.  Also  this  Yeo- 
man-Waighte,  at  the  making  of  Knightes  of  the 
Bathe,  for  his  attendance  upon  them  by  nighte-time, 
in  watchingein  the  Chappelle,  hathe  to  his  fee  all  the 
watchinge  clothing  that  the  Knight  shall  wear  upon 
him." 

When  applied  to  the  musicians  of  towns  and 
corporations,  the  word  "  wayte "  became  less 
definite ;  but  some  of  the  significance  of  the 
ancient  office  was  retained,  and  exists  to  the 
present  day  in  the  custom  of  rousing  people  in 
the  mornings  immediately  preceding  Christmas. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


Madame  Clara  Novello. 

(Continued  from  page  89.) 

Madame  Novello's  public  career  began  at  a 
remarkably  early  age.  In  1832,  when  but  four- 
teen years  old,  at  tlie  time  of  life  at  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  the  voice  is  unformed, 
— at  a  period  when  most  singers  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  commencement  of  their  studies,  this 
notable  artist  appeared  before  the  world,  with 
powers  naturally  matured  and  highly  cultivated. 
She  sang  at  the  Ancient  Concerts — a  series  of 
performances  these  twelve  years  discontinued, 
which  at  that  time,  and  for  very  long  before,  held 
the  very  first  place  in  general  consideration  of  all 
the  concerts  given  in  England  ;  she  sang  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  being  the  youngest  vocal- 
ist that  ever  appeared  in  the  performances  of  this 
society ;  and  she  sang  at  the  great  provincial 
musical  festivals.  The  enumeration  of  these 
very  important  engagements  is  as  good  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  success  in  their  fufiilment.  Sing- 
ing is  not,  like  other  branches  of  musical  profici- 
ency, dependent  only  on  the  mental  qualifications 
and  the  diligent  study  of  an  artist ;  it  requires 
also  a  certain  condition  of  physical  development, 
which  is  rarely  attained  at  so  youthful  an  epoch 
as  that  at  which  Clara  Novello  was  already  ac- 
knowledged a  deserved  favorite  in  the  most 
important  musical  institutions  in  the  country. 
AVell  may  wc  wonder,  then,  at  this  brilliant  com- 


mencement of  her  career,  no  less  than  admire  the 
singular  capability  which  qualified  her  to  com- 
mand it. 

At  the  famous  musical  festival  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1834 — from  which  may  be 
dated  the  progress  if  not  the  origin  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  thus  the  germ  of  the  co- 
lossal performances  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
are  the  marvel  of  the  world, — on  this  occasion  of 
signal  consequence  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
Clara  Novello  was  one  of  the  principal  singers. 
It  is  of  no  little  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  the  most  subordinate  persons  engaged  in  that 
famous  festival,  to  remember  that  they  were  con- 
cerned in  an  event  which  may  be  believed  to 
have  induced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  state  of 
music  in  England ;  with  satisfaction  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  responsibility  she  held, 
mu.st  one  of  the  chief  executants  in  that  cele- 
brated performance — the  initial  step  of  the  great 
advance  of  music  in  this  country- — regard  her 
participation  of  an  artistic  labor  to  which,  and  to 
the  impression  it  created,  so  very  much  is  to  be 
ascribed.  AVe  naturally  link  the  memory  on 
this  occasion  with  the  idea  of  the  more  recent 
great  musical  occurrences  in  which  Madame  No- 
vello has  been  engaged,  and  we  observe  with 
pride  that,  whereas  at  Westminster  she  was  one 
among  thirty  of  the  greatest  singers  in  Europe 
whose  co-operation  was  supposed  necessary  to  an 
efficient  performance,  at  Sydenham  she  was  the 
one  soprano  in  all  the  world  whose  presence  was 
indispensable,  but  sufficient  in  itself  to  secure  all 
that  was  required  for  the  solo  pieces  of  Handel's 
master  works. 

Mendelssohn,  in  his  first  visits  to  London,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Novello,  who  was  one  of  the  quickest  to  perceive, 
and  one  of  the  warmest  to  acknowledge,  the 
greatness  of  his  genius.  Music  was  the  ruhng 
spirit  of  that  artistic  home,  and  the  first  musician 
of  his  time  was  especially  in  his  element  when 
surrounded  by  a  family,  every  member  of  which 
sympathized  with  his  all-pervading  feeling,  ad- 
mired his  singular  powers,  and  took  part  with 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  choicest  works  the 
art  possesses. 

It  is  said  that  in  summer  weather,  parties  were 
frequently  formed,  of  which  he  was  one,  and 
Malibran  was  another,  for  excursions  into  the 
fields  round  London — those  charming  spots  where, 
after  an  hour's  walking,  one  may  suppose  oneself 
a  long  day's  journey  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city 
and  its  dust, — those  spots  justly  celebrated  by 
the  so-called  "  Cockney  poets,"  who,  we  have 
shown,  were  also  constant  guests  of  the  Novello 
family.  On  these  occasions,  as  on  all  others, 
music  was  essential  to  the  day's  enjoyment :  ac- 
cordingly the  masterpieces  of  the  great  Italian 
and  English  vocal  writers  form  the  necessary 
baggage  of  the  caravan  of  pleasure ;  and  with 
these  spread  out  before  them,  seated  on  the  grass 
beneath  the  shade  of  hedgerows,  and  beyond  the 
chance  of  interruption,  the  cheerful  groups  would 
sing  the  madrigals  or  the  motets,  the  part-songs 
or  the  anthems,  which  delighted  their  forefathers, 
and  with  the  melodious  art  rivalled  the  choristers 
of  the  grove  at  least  in  the  cordial  pleasure  they 
felt  in  their  own  performance.  Here  was  abund- 
ant opportunity  for  Mendelssohn  to  discover  the 
natural  and  the  acquired  powers  of  our  heroine  ; 
fully  estimating  which,  he  invited  her  to  Leipsic 
to  sing  at  the  famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts  then 
under  his  direction,  whither  she  went  in  the 
autumn  of  1836.  The  extent  of  her  success,  in 
Leipsic — at  that  time  rendered  by  the  presence 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  by  his  influence,  the  most 
musical  city  in  Europe — may  be  supposed  from 
the  great  composer's  reply  to  a  request  of  our 
Philharmonic  directors  that  he  would  recommend 
them  some  singers  to  engage  for  their  series  of 
cencerts;  "The  greatest  singers  in  Germany," 
answered  jMendelssohn,  "  are  Miss  Clara  Novello 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw."  The  very  great  merit 
of  the  latter  lady  is  as  well  remembered  as  her 
loss  to  the  public  is  regretted :  the  former  is  still, 
and  will  be  till  November  next,  before  the  world  ; 
and  her  powers  and  the  popular  appreciation  of 
them  have  constantly  increased,  from  the  time 
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when  Mendelssohn  so  spoke  of  her  until  now  that 
she  is  about  to  leave  us. 

From  Leipsie  she  proceeded  to  other  German 
cities,  and  carried  her  success  with  her  wherever 
she  sped.  Ill  Berlin  she  was  received  with  re- 
markable favor,  and  so  especially  pleased  the 
King  of  Prussia  that  he  gave  her  letters  in  his 
own  hand  to  his  sister  the  Empress  of  Russia ; 
upon  the  strength  of  which  valuable  introduction 
Miss  Clara  Novello  visited  Petersburg. 

It  would  seem  that  Apollo,  as  if  to  make  up 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  frozen  North  for  his  scanty 
allowance  of  warmth  and  of  light,  had  gifted 
them  more  freely  in  comparison  with  the  other 
domain  of  his  godship,  endowing  them  with  an 
extraordinary  love  of  music,  or  at  least — what  is 
perhaps  of  equal  importance  to  the  advancement 
of  the  art — an  extraordinary  liberality  in  paying 
for  it.  There  is  no  place  on  which  the  sun 
shines  where  musical  executants  are  so  warmly 
welcomed  or  so  munificently  remunerated  as  in 
the  Muscovite  capital;  and  there  is  no  singer 
who  has  more  fully  proved  the  Petersburg  power 
of  patronage  than  Miss  Clara  Novello.  We  may 
refer  to  any  of  the  records  of  the  roubles  that 
have  been  showered  upon  each  and  every  of  the 
singers  and  players  who  have  exercised  their 
ability  in  the  North  Eastern  Empire  for  testimony 
of  the  openhandedness  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  land  reviled  for  its  despotism :  let  them 
read  this  testimony,  and  let  them  understand  that 
neither  the  praise  nor  the  pay  lavished  on  the 
most  fortunate  of  others  were  withheld  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Clara  Novello. 

From  Petersburg,  with  its  shining  honors  thick 
upon  her,  she  returned  to  London  to  resume  her 
career  of  triumphs,  which  seemed  to  flow  with 
still  greater  force  than  before,  as  though  in  con- 
sequence of  its  interruption  by  her  absence 
abroad.  She  sang  here  for  a  season  at  all  the 
principal  musical  performances,  and  then  went 
with  her  father  and  her  brother  to  Bologna,  to 
consult  Rossini  as  to  the  desirability  of  her  de- 
voting herself  to  a  yet  untried  branch  of  her 
profession,  the  art  of  dramatic  singing.  The 
great  master  was  delighted  with  her  voice  and 
charmed  with  her  talent;  he  earnestly  encour- 
aged her  inclination  to  go  on  the  stage,  but  ad- 
vised her  that  she  must  go  through  a  course  of 
special  instruction  to  fit  her  for  the  new  artistic 
character  she  purposed  to  assume.  Accordingly 
she  went  to  Milan,  where  she  became  the  pupil 
of  Micheron.  the  master  of  the  greatest  theatri- 
cal singers  of  the  day,  and  applied  herself  to 
diligent  study  under  his  teaching  for  an  entire 
year.  It  was  no  little  act  of  forbearance  to  retire 
from  the  admiration  her  every  performance 
elicited,  and  to  seclude  herself  from  the  oppor- 
tunities of  applause  for  so  long  a  period ;  but 
self-reliance  gave  her  confidence  in  still  greater 
success  when  she  should  become  qualified  to  be 
a  candidate  for  it,  and  this  was  aniplj'  suflicient 
to  compensate  her  for  leaving  thus  long  unculled 
the  laurels  which  she  knew  were  everywiiere 
ready  for  her  to  gather.  She  was  well  repaid  for 
all  she  denied  herself  in  this  year  of  study,  by 
the  result.  On  her  re-appearance  in  public,  she 
entered  upon  a  new  course  of  success  that  ex- 
ceeded all  she  had  previously  achieved. 

(To  be  continlied.) 


Musical  Pitch. 

(Report  of  the  London  Comniittea.) 
(Concluded.) 
It  is  certain  that  a  change  from  the  present  pitch 
of  C  546  to  C  512 — a  change  of  about  a  semitone — 
could  not  be  made  without  great  inconvenience  and 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  body  with  whom  the  adjustment 
of  the  pitch  practically  rests — our  orchestral  perform- 
ers. Such  a  change,  too,  would  fall  heavily  on  mu- 
sical instrument  makers,  probably  to  the  extent  in 
many  cases  of  rendering  the  groat  portion  of  their 
existing  stock  valueless.  This  objection,  it  is  thought 
by  some  even  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  a 
great  depression  of  the  present  pitch,  would  be  fatal 
to  any  proposition  which  did  not  in  some  way  meet 
it.  Information  has  reached  the  sub-committee  that 
considerable  difficulties  are  found  in  enforcing  the 
new  musical  diapason  in  France,  and  that  authority 
such  as  never  would  be  sought  for  or  obtained  in 
this  country  has  found   a  powerful   antagonism  in 


"  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts."  Why,  it  has  been 
asked,  should  we  not  profit  by  this  experience,  and 
aliandoning  the  chase  after  that  which  others,  with 
more  advantage  than  ourselves,  have  as  yet  found 
unattainal)le,  turn  our  attention  to  that  wliicli  would 
seem  to  bo  within  our  reach.  For,  it  is  believed, 
though  so  great  a  cliflnc;e  of  pitcli  as  that  involved 
in  tlie  descent  from  C  546  to  C  512  woultl  experience 
an  amount  of  opposition  wliich  tliere  is  no  means  of 
overcoming,  a  ciiange  smaller  in  amount,  while  it 
would  afford  considerable  relief  to  the  vocal  perform- 
er, would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  instrumental, 
since  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  without  appreci- 
able injury  to,  certainly  without  the  desti'uction  of, 
his  instrument. 

It  is  well  known,  that  neither  by  the  committee 
called  together  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  nor  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  French  Government, 
has  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  now  intolerable  evil 
of  an  extravagantly  high  pitch,  been  made  for  the 
first  time.  Among  other  attempts,  that  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Musicians  at  Stuttffard ,  in  1834,  has  attract- 
ed the  most  attention.  This  body  recommended  a 
pitch  of  528  for  C,=440  for  A,  basing  their  calcular 
tion  on  a  32  ft.  organ-pipe,  giving  33  vibrations  pe- 
second  instead  of  32.  The  followinp;  would  be  the 
scale  at  this  pitch — the  only  one  yet  proposed  which 
gives  all  the  sounds  in  whole  numbers  : 

c       r>       i:      F       G      A      B       C 

264  297  330  352  396  440  495  528. 
This  pitch,  of  which  the  C  is  16  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond higher  than  that  of  C  512,  and  18  vilirations 
lower  than  the  Cat  the  present  pitch  (of  546),  is  as  near 
as  possible  half-way  between  the  two  latter,  and, 
therefore,  a  quarter  of  a  tone  above  the  one,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  below  the  other.  To  lower  the 
stringed  instruments  to  this  pitch  would  obviously  be 
attended  with  little  difficulty.  Depression  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  quarter  of  a  tone  is  said  to  be  easy  with  the 
brass  instruments  and  possible  witli  the  wooden  wind 
instruments— the  flutes,  oboes,  clarionets,  and  bas- 
soons— now  in  use.  Few  organs  exist  of  hiffher 
pitch  than  the  Stuttgard,  and  the  raising  of  those 
which  have  been  tuned  to  C  512  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  serious  difScidtv.  The  Stuttgard  pitch, 
then,  if  not  the  very  best  that  could  be  conceived, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  one  wliich,  widi  many  recom- 
mendations, would  have  the  best  chance  of  attaining 
the  general  assent  of  contemporary  musicians. — 
Though  higher  than  the  pitch  of  512,  the  Pbilhai- 
nionic  pitch,  or  the  diapason  normal,  the  Stuttgard 
pitch  is  but  a  few  vibrations  higher  than  the  last  two 
of  these,— one  of  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  pitch  for  instrumental  music.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  a  tone  below  the  present  pitch,  by  general  consent 
voted  intoleraldy  high.  Its  adoption  would  involve 
little,  if  any,  inconvenience,  or  pecuniary  loss  to  in- 
strumental performers  or  makers  of  musical  instru- 
ments. It  would,  therefore  be  likely  to  meet  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  pitch. 

The  Committee,  in  bringing  their  inquiries  and 
discussions  to  a  close,  cannot  but  express  an  earnest 
hope  that  whatever  recommendation  of  a  pitch  may 
be  adopted  by  a  General  Meeting,  it  will  be  received 
bv  ]irofessors  and  amateurs  of  music  in  a  spirit  wor- 
thy of  an  attempt  to  deal  widi  a  question  in  which 
every  musician  must  have  a  stroiifr  interest,  and  witli 
Uiat  respect  which  must  ever  be  due  to  a  conclusion 
not  arrived  at  without  much  patient  labor  and  very 
serious  consideration. 

List  of  the  several  pitches  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going report : — 

lUndors  Tnnitig  Fork  (c.  1740) A  at  416       — C  at  499  1-5 

Theoretical  Pitch A  lit  426  2-3—0  at  612 

Philharmonic  Society  (1812-42) A  at  433       —C  at  618  2-5 

Diapason  Normal  (185S) A  at  435        —11  at  522 

Stuttgard  Congress  (18341  A  at  440       —C  at  523 

Itiliap  Opera,  London  (1859) A  at  455       — C  at  546 

P.  Le  Keve  Foster,  Secretary. 


The  Dusseldorf  Festival. 

The  Lower  Rhenish  Music-Festival  (the  37th  an- 
niversary, has  passed  off  amid  its  accustomed  genuine 
and  unostentatious  enjovm'ent.  They  always  select 
the  "  merrie  montlie  of  Mayo,"  "  cos  bons  AUe- 
mands,"  as  their  (nnd  our)  encroaching  (and  "  live- 
ly ")  neighbors  call  them  ;  and  this  time,  as  from 
time  out  of  mind,  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  were 
devoted  to  the  glad  event.  Diissoldorf,  the  garden- 
city  of  the  "river  of  Rhone"  (or  Rhine),  was  the 
favored  locality,  Kiiln  (or  Cologne),  the  City  of  the 
Magi,  having  been  thus  distinguished  the  year  before, 
and  Aachen  (or  Aix  la  Chapelle)  the  City  of  Carlo 
Magnus  (or  Charlemagne),  the  year  before  that. 

These  triennial  music  fetes,  on  (or  near)  the  edge 
of  the  stream  with  which  the  satiric  poet  (or  poetic 
satirist)  Heinrich  Heme,  communed  and  sympathiz- 
ed, in  some  degree  resemble  .our  own  triennial  gath- 


erings in  the  Cathedral  towns  ;  only  that  while  the 
cider-drinking  people  give  charily  a  voice  in"  their 
rejoicings,  the  Ilocli-qiuiffing  Uhi.'ni>li  burghers  make 
theirs  a  mere  bond  of  hannoiiious  brotherhood  among 
tlie  triple  populations.  The  IJii^scidorf  meeting  i 
derives  addiiioiud  interest  from  tlie  fiua  tliut  Men- 
delssohn at  one  period  cliose  l)ii  scldorf  a.-  his  lieail- 
qiiarters  ;  and  thiit  at  Diit-uKlorf,  iii  the  same  monlh 
of  May  (1836),  he  Hrst  lirought  out  bis  immortal 
Paiilus.  There  is  no  Mendelssoliii  now  to  direct  the 
performances,  and  consecrate  the  festival  by  the  pres- 
ence and  example  of  genius ;  but  in  place  of  Men- 
delssohn, there  is  Mendelssohn's  fellow  student  and 
intimate  friend,  Hdler- — Kapellmeister  Ferdinand 
Hdler,  of  Cologne,  whom — for  some  reason  only 
known  to  his  amiably  whimsical  self — Meudelssohn 
would  at  the  Pauhis-fete,  invariably  salute  as  "  Hill- 
er's  Studies."  "  Here  comes  Iliilcr's  Studies,"  he 
woidd  say  to  some  English  friends,  on  spying  out  bis 
old  "  chum,"  while  a  smile  would  light  up  that 
countfnant'C  which  was  rather  the  countcniince  nf  an 
angel  dian  of  a  man,  and  show  the  bright  side  of  the  ! 
angelic  nature  at  its  brightest.  Ferilinand  Hdler,  j 
Principal  of  the  Conservatory  at  Cologne,  is  also  an 
admirable  musician,  as  all  musical  Europe  knows; 
and  a  capital  feliov/,  as  is  best  known  to  his  friends. 
Since  Mendelssohn  deserted  the  Rhine,  to  walk  in 
the  shadow  of  John  Sebastian  Bach — at  Leipsie,  the 
city  of  tlie  Thomas-Schide — no  sucli  popular  chief 
has  been  known  to  Ditsseldorf,  Cologne,  or  Aix,  as 
Hiller. 

On  the  whole,  to  judge  by  our  correspondence,  the 
37th  Nicdenheiniscbes  Musik-Fest  was  not  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  on  record.  Diissoldorf  looked  as 
gay  and  animated  as  of  yore,  it  is  true  ;  and  the 
morning  rehearsal  in  the  Ton  Il.alle  .as  busy  and  ex- 
citing. The  programme,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  afforded  unanimous  apjiroval.  At  the  lirst 
performance,  concert  (Sunday),  which  bt'gan  at  6 
P.M.,  (what  would  our  late  dinner  "fashionables" 
have  said  to  that?)  the  selection  comprised  Robert 
Schumann's  orchestral  symphony  in  B  flat,  and 
Handel's  oratorio  of  Samson — Samson  according  to 
Mosel,  one  of  the  meddlers  who  have  re-adjusted  the 
giant's  proportions.  Of  Schumann's  work,  a  cor- 
respondent writes : — 

"  TVith  regard  to  Schnmann's  symphony  much  cannot  be 
said,  for  a  more  chaotic  composition,  1  should  think,  was  never 
heard;  and  had  it  not  been  performed  by  a  remarkably  fino 
orchestra,  nobody  would  have  sat  it  out."' 

This  opinion,  however,  must  be  accepted  with  great 
reserve,  inasmuch  as,  further  on,  the  same  cowes- 
pondent,  who  adopts  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Philo- 
mousos,"  shows  himself  a  Lot  very  competent 
authority.     Take  the  following  as  an  example  : — 

"  Music  is  certainly  in  a  .state  of  anarchy  in  Germany  at  the 
prc.=eDt  day  owing  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Zukuiifts  party  (that 
which  the  pi'esent  will  not  acknowledge,  and  the  future  will 
not  believe  to  have  existed),  who  state  that  they  are  to  be  the 
great  reformers  of  music,  the  chief  members  being  Franz 
Liszt,  It.  Wagner,  Scliumann.  (before  his  death),  and  the 
French  composers,  Berlioz,  Gounod,  not  forgetting  LitoItT,  and 
the  Belgian,  Gewaerts." 

"  Phllomousos  "  speaks  only  by  rote.  At  any 
rate,  bis  light  is  at  best  a  ruslilight,  for  it  has  not 
helped  him  to  the  knowledge  of  some  very  important 
("patent"?)  facts  :  among  the  rest,  that  M.  Hector 
Berlioz  has  indignantly  protested  against  his  name 
being  associated  with  "the  Zukunfts  party,  and  that 
Jlr.  Henry  LitolfF  broke  his  stick  at  Weimar,  (not 
over  die  head  of  Father  Liszt,  but  as  a  symbol  of 
his  rupture  with  the  anarchists).  Then,  to  ranksuch 
hclple.s«  innocents  as  formed  the  Gaul,  and  Gewaerts, 
the  Walloon,  among  this  formidable  tribe  of  savages  ! 
The  composer  of  music  to  Le  medecm  matf/re  hti ,  and 
the  composer  of  music  to  a  book  on  Qaentin  Durward, 
illustrating  the  "  Art  Wuik  of  the  Future,"  is  too 
comical.  On  the  contrary,  they  much  more  properly 
belong  to  the  past.  Herr  Wagner  would  scout 
them. 

Of  the  execution  of  Handel's  Samson,  our  Cor- 
respondent writes  (allowing  for  some  necessary  ab- 
breviations) as  follows  : — 

"  AW  the  choru.ies  were  nwignificently  executed  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately this  was  not  the  ^se  with  the  solos.  The  Germans 
go  upon  the  economical  system  :  thus  the  solos  were  not  in  the 
hande  of  first-rate  artists.  It  is  a  case  of  '  Mm  beaux  jours 
snntpa^s?s^  with  Madamo  Jenny  Biirde-Ney.  her  .nngiug  now 
being  little  better  than  screaming.  Fraulein  Schreck  {alio) 
sings  carefully,  and  has  some  very  good  notes.  The  tenor, 
Ilerr  Schnorr.  must  have  been  suffering  from  a  cold,  for  he 
literally  snored  through  his  part.  If  he  be  the  '  most  mag- 
niScent  tenor  singer  in  Germany,'  bad  must  be  the  best. 
Herr  Stockhauspu,  the  bass,  is  the  artist  to  whom  one  can  lis- 
ten with  pleasure.  But  the  Dusseldorf  fanatics  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  abilities  of  all  these  singers.  Mr. 
niiler  has  made  additions  to  the  instrumentation  of  some  of 
the  airs  in  Samson-;  and  no  less  than  five  were  introduced, 
restored,  that  have  always  hitherto  been  omitted.  Bearbeitimg 
and  Verbesscrnng .'  There  is  no  org»n  in  the  Dusseldorf  Music 
Uall,  nor  is  it  customary  in  Germany  to  give  Handel's  chorus- 
es with  organ  accompaniment.  If  people  wish  to  hear  Han- 
del's compositions  thoroughly  well  performed,  they  must  go 
to  England." 
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On  Monday,  when  the  conceit  liegan  at  the  same 
hour,  tlio  suhjoined  was  the  pvogramme  : — 

1.  Overture,  "  WnsserWiger ;" CheruWni. 

2.  Ver  Siicrum,  Oder  die  Grtindung  Roms;" F   Hiller. 

3.  Selection  from  "  Iphigenia  in  fauris  ;" Gluok. 

4.  Si'mpbony  in  A  major  (No.  7,) Beethoven. 

The  overture  of  Cheruliini  wns,  it  appears,  ad- 
mirably phi_ycd.  Indeed,  the  orcliestra  at  this  festi- 
val, if  the  ear  of  "  Philomousos  "  may  he  accredited 
with  sharpness,  carried  all  hefore  it.  Read  the  sub- 
joined, in  reference  to  Beethoven's  sympliony  : — 

•'  No  words  can  .=;ufiiciently  express  the  praise  due  to  all  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  for  their  attention  to  nuances.  The 
ertscendi  and  dhninuendi  were  perfect." 

Gluck  seems  not  to  have  fared  so  well,  however  : 
'■  The  selection  from  Iphii^enia.  in    Taicris  was  but  a  poor 
affair.     The  whole  went  astray  ;  as  did  also  Ililler's  composi- 
tion,'' &c. 

"What  follows  is  a  tirade  of  the  most  abusive  char- 
acter, directed  not  only  against  Hillcr's  Grilndiing 
Tfoms,  but  against  Hiller  himself;  not  only  against 
the  literary  share  which  Herr  BischofF  (of  the  Kol- 
ner-ZeiUmi]  and  Niederrheinischrs  Afiixik-Zelfiinri)  had 
in  the  Cantata,  but  against  Herr  Bischotf  himself 
Hiller  is  accu.sed  of  every  conceivable  artistic  sin, 
while  Herr  Bischofif  is  tlius  dismissed  :  "  The  text  is 
rubbish,  althoM/h  the  idea  is  fine."  We  must  be  ex- 
cused from  printing  any  part  of  this  criticism,  and 
are  too  glad  to  pass  on  to  tlie  third  and  last  perform- 
ance, which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  at  the  same  hour 
of  6  P.  M.  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  Fingal's  Cave 
was  as  finely  played  as  the  other  instrumental  pieces  ; 
and  Mdlle.  "Schreck  (the  contralto)  very  successful 
in  an  air  from  Bach's  Passion  Mitsik  (violin  accom- 
paniment by  Joachim).  The  other  vocal  pieces  were 
a  trio  from  Fidelia,  an  air  from  Boieldieu's  Fete  da 
Village  Voisin  (Herr  Stockhauscn) ;  the  hacknied 
scena  from /)er  Freischillz  (Madame  Ney-Blirde)  ;  a 
tenor  air  from  Euri/anihe  (Herr  Schnorr)  ;  Lieder,  by 
Schumann,  Hiller,  and  Schubert  (Herr  Stockhau- 
sen) ;  Venzano's  Valse  (Madame  Ney-Biirde);  and 
the  concluding  cliorus  from  Samson.  Th^re  were 
two  overtures,  Spontini's  Oh/mpia,  and  a  concert- 
overture  by  Herr  Tausch  of  Diisseldorf ;  Beethoven's 
pianoforte  concerto  in  K  flat,  played  by  Herr  TiUisch, 
and  a  couple  of  violin  solos  by  .Toachim,  viz.,  his 
own,  on  Hungarian  melodies,  and  one  of  Beethoven's 
Komances  (which  of  the  two  our  correspondent  does 
not  state). 

About  this  concert  we  subjoin  the  remarks  of 
"Philomousos,"  abridged  as  expedience  m;iy  have 
suggested  : 

'*,Toachim's  Tioiin  solo  was  beautifully  execnted  :  Mozart's 
'  Avcverum,'  could  not  have  been  better  given,  whether  by 
orchestra  or  chorus.  In  fact,  the  we.ik  points  throuf^hout  the 
whole  festival  were  owing  to  the  mediocrity  of  the  solo  singers. 
Herr  Tau.sch's  concert  overture  was  a  childish  affair;  the  com- 
poser, who  directed  its  performance  as  a  conductor,  more 
childish  still,  and  yet  he  holds  the  appointment  of  Stnrit 
Mifsih-Dlrertor  in  Diisseldorf.  Herr  Tausch  is  a  pupil  of  K. 
Schneider,  brother  to  the  man  who  tortured  the  people  in  18-52 
with  an  interminable  organ  fngne  at  Exeter  Ilall.  The  con- 
certo of  Beethoven  was  nicely  executed  by  Ilerr  Tausch,  and 
well  interpreted.  The  even  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  rapid 
passages  deserves  praise;  but  as  a  pianist,  he  can't  play,  and 
never  will  be  able  to  play,  like  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  or  young 
Mr.  IJarnett. 

"  Beethoven's  Romanza  was  divinely  executed  by  Joachim, 
whose  pure  style  must  always  be  .admired.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overpraise  Joachim  in  this  admirable  performance, 
which  so  affected  the  audience  that  many  of  them  were  in 
tears  .'  Madame  Jenny  Ney-Biirde,  to  a  certain  extent,  vindi- 
cated her  reputation  in  Weljer's  Scena. 

Tn  defence  of  the  "  Bearbeitung  "J  (adaptation) 
and  "  Verbesscrung "  (amelioration)  of  Handel's 
Samson,  which  has  been  commented  upon  in  a  hostile 
spirit,  let  one  of  Herr  Hillcr's  advocates  in  the  Kiil- 
nischo  Zeitung  speak  : 

'■It  is  by  no  means  the  inten  tion  of  Herr  Hiller  to  bring 
Samson  before  the  public  in  its  complete  and  unabridged 
form,  since  neither  the  work  nor  the  audience  would  benefit 
thereby.  Mosel.  in  the  arrangement  through  which  the  ora 
torio  has  acquired  universal  favor.  ha,s  cut  in  freely  with  a 
very  powerful  knife,  anil  in  performing  the  operation  has  evi- 
dently gone  ton  deeply  into  the  flesh.  But  in  spite  of  all  that 
Handel  fanatics  say  about  the  injustice  done  to  this  work, 
which  should  have  Ijeen  handed  over  to  the  world  inivunilate/f, 
the  adaptation  is  prfffraJile  to  the  original  score.  The  latter, 
besides  recitatives,  contains  sixteen  airs  and  one  duet  more 
than  have  been  heretofore  published.  Among  these  Herr 
Hiller  has  selected  those  which  he  considered  the  best  suited  to 
give  prominence  to  the  chief  supporters  of  the  action— Samson 
and  Delila.  He  has  fitted  these  pieces  to  a  German  text,  and 
made  necessary  additions  to  theinstrumentiition.  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  work  has  been  thereby  enriched." 

So  deep  is  the  feeling  of  spite  evinced  by  "  Philo- 
mousos "  against  Hiller,  that  he  even  allows  himself 
to  be  led  into  a  non  sequitur  ; 

"  Portraits  of  Hiller  are  being  sold  in  all  the  booksellers' 
Bhops,  as  if  he  were  Beethoven  returned  to  the  world  again — 
which  accounts  for  the  vanity  of  the  man.^' 

The  worthy  Kapellmeister  of  Cologne  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  lapsus  involuntarily  committed 
by  his  detractor.  The  artistic  stature  of  Ferdinand 
Hiller  is  not  diminished  one  hair's  breadth  by  such 
inconsiderate  attacks.      May  his  shadow  be   never 


the  less — and  "  Hiller's  Studies  "  the  name  by  which 
he  is  remembered  when  the  trenchant  shears  of  the 
Parcm  cut  the  thread  of  his  existence.  He  who  was 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  and  is  the  friend  of  Kos- 
sini,  may  laugh  at  an  obscure  Philomousos. — London 
Musical  World. 


Reed  Stops  in  the  Organ.* 

The  reed  stops  are  the  third  great  class  of  reg- 
isters. We  will  not  speak  of  those  that  are  called 
free  reeds,  because  their  application  is  too  excep- 
tional, but  of  the  stops  with  reeds  which  beat,  of 
the  reed  stops  which  are  altogether  classical,  and 
in  general  use  ;  the  bright  sound  of  which  has 
also  a  certain  metallic  roughness,  because  the 
tongue  of  metal  vibrates  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, and  at  each  vibration  beats  against  a  reed, 
which  is  also  of  metal. 

This  kind  of  register,  the  introduction  of  which 
has  completely  changed  the  former  character  of 
the  organ,  on  account  of  the  vigor  of  its  sounds, 
and  their  great  majesty  as  compared  with  other 
registers,  in  certain  combinations  and  on  some 
occasions,  is  used  in  church  music,  even  when  it 
is  required  to  be  most  solemn  and  impressive.  It 
embraces  in  its  scale  all  the  degrees  of  tone,  from 
the  six-inch  pipe  to  the  thirty-two  feet ;  and 
hence  it  gives  the  sound  of  all  reed  wind  instru- 
ments, from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  The  six- 
inch  reeds  lay  claim,  moreover,  to  the  high-sound- 
ing title,  and  it  is  not  an  unworthy  ambition,  of 
vo.v  humona,  while  the  sixteen-feet  reeds  represent 
the  trombone  tvaA  the  homharde,  this  last  being  an 
old  reed  instrument  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
though  they  represent  it  perhaps  more  in  the 
name  than  in  reality ;  and  the  thirty-two  feet 
reeds,  which  are  commonly  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  feet  in  fact,  represent  the  contra-bombard, 
called  by  the  Italians  the  bombardare,  as  they 
have  made  trombone  out  of  tromba. 

The  grave  inconvenience  of  reed  stops,  consitl- 
ered  instrumentally,  is  that  the  treble  notes  over- 
power the  bas.ses.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  depth  of  tone  depends  on  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  tongue  and  reed.  Hence  the  lower 
the  sound  descends  towards  the  bass,  the  stronger 
does  it  of  necessity  become.  The  tongue,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  smaller  as  it  ascends  higher 
into  the  treble  notes;  and  therefore,  al.so,  the 
sounds  produced  by  it  become  thinner  or  weaker 
and  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  fulness  in  vol- 
ume of  the  sounds  of  tbe  bass.  This  is  also  so 
much  the  case,  that  for  the  full  effect  of  the 
higher  sounds,  reed  stops  by  themselves  arc  not 
enough,  but  require  to  be  strengthened  with 
some  member  of  the  flue-pipes.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  builders  who,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  power  with  their  reed  stops  in  the 
higlier  octaves,  make  use  of  flue-pipes  for  this 
purpose  instead  of  reed's,  and  voice  them  as  keen 
and  clear  as  possible.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  organist,  in  order  that  the  two  or  three  last 
octaves  of  a  reed  stop  may  be  heard  distincth', 
combines  with  it  a  very  forcible  mixture  called  a 
cornel,  which,  when  it  is  well  managed,  decreases 
in  power  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  bass, 
and  therefore  gives  additional  strength  to  the 
treble  notes  of  the  reed  stop  only.  None  of 
these  plans,  after  all,  are  quite  equal  to  the  task 
of  raising  the  reed  stops  to  e.xactly  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  flue  stops,  because,  when  they  are 
added,  they  make  a  complete  change  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  register,  of  which  it  is  intended  they 
should  be  only  a  continuance;  in  fact,  they  do 
nothing  more  than  cause  it  to  break  off  abruptly 
at  a  given  place,  and  from  that  place  put  them- 
selves instead  of  it. 

The  character,  then,  of  reed  stops  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  flue  stops,  since  these  last  yield 
piercing  sounds  in  their  treble  notes,  and  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  veiled  in  their  sound  in 
their  basses.  The  consequence  of  this  opposition 
makes  itself  especially  felt  in  the  song  of  the 
Church  in  botli  of  these  stops.  In  France,  where 
the  national  character  is  lively  and  positive,  the 
common  way  is  to  make  use  of  the  reed  stops  in 
accompanying  the   ecclesiastical   chant ;  and   as 

*  From  L^Ors^ue,  sa  Connaissance,  son  Administration,  et 
son  Jeu  {22nd  Etude),  by  M.  Joseph  Regnier,  of  Nancy. 


the  trebles  would  naturally  be  covered  by  the 
vigor  of  the  basses,  it  is  these  basses  that  are 
used  to  intone  the  melody  of  the  Church, — name- 
ly, the  plain  chant.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  to 
such  persons  as  do  not  see  it  for  themselves,  that 
to  make  in  this  way  a  ba.ss  of  a  popular  chant  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  original  intentions  of 
the  composers  of  this  chant ;  for  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  not  a  bass  voice.  It  could  be  easily 
shown  also  that  the  counterpoint,  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  this  odd  sortof  music,  in  which  the  treble, 
used  as  the  accompaniment,  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bass,  and  the  bass  that  of  the  treble, 
is  rather  an  offence  against  common  sense  than  a 
counterpoint  at  all. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  harmony 
to  give  the  melody  to  the  right  hand  and  its  ac- 
companiment to  the  left;  but  then  the  reed  stops 
must  not  be  employed.  The  French  fashion  of 
making  use  of  the  reed  stops  on  all  occasions, 
even  in  the  most  simple  form  of  recitative,  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  has  caused  this  chant 
to  become  coarse,  harsh,  and  insupportable  ;  and 
the  French  organ  has  most  commonly  abjured  all 
its  more  mellow  tones  for  such  as  are  hard  and 
without  expression.  Our  builders,  as  regards 
soft  stops,  have,  to  speak  generally,  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  while  the  German  builders,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  not  ceased  a  moment  from  creating 
the  most  delicate  variety  of  sounds  in  all  shades 
of  tone  in  this  kind  of  stop.  But  let  us  take 
courage :  for  some  years  past  our  most  eminent 
builders,  though  they  are  but  few,  have  set  to 
work  to  imitate  the  delicacy  of  the  Germans  in 
these,  matters ;  and  where  the  French  begin  by 
imitating,  they  generally  end  by  surpassing. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man, 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

No.  95. 
Leopold  Mo-art  to  his  wife. 

Milan,  Januari/  8,  1771. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  little  concert  at  Count  Firmi- 
ani's,  where  Wolfgang  had  a  concerto — a  very  fine 
one,  and  quite  new — given  him  to  play.  Next  Mon- 
day we  shall  go  to  Turin,  where  we  shall  spend  a 
week.  Our  son's  opera  marches  onward  amidst 
universal  approbation,  and  as  the  Italians  say,  it  is 
going  up  to  the  skies  {alle  .'stelle).  Every  one  is  cur- 
ions  to  behold  the  maestro  and  to  speak  with  him. 

During  the  three  first  performances  'Wolfgang  sat 
at  the  first  harpsichord,  and  the  maestro  Latnpagn.ini 
accompanies  him  on  the  second.  Now  it  is  the  latter 
who  plays  the  first,  and  the  maestro  Jlelchior  Chiesa 
the  second. 

No.  96. 
The  Same  tn  the  Same. 

Milan,  January  12,    1771. 

The  Philliarmonic  Academy  of  Yerona  has  ad- 
mitted our  dear  son  among  its  members,  and  the 
Cnncdliere  dell'  Acadeniie  is  busy  preparing  the  diplo- 
ma to  send  it  to  us.  God  be  thanked  !  the  opera  is 
so  attractive  that  the  theatre  is  crammed  full  every 
dav. 

P  S.  from  Wolf/nng.—lt  is  long  since  I  wrote,  I 
have  been  so  busy."  Now  that  I  have  more  time  I 
shall  attend  better  to  my  duty.  The  opera,  God  be 
thanked,  pleases,  for  the  theatre  is  quite  full  every 
night,  wbicli  a.stonishes  every  one,  as  every  one  says 
that  in  Milan  no  first  opera  ever  drew  such  a  crowd. 
We  are  well,  and  I  hope  at  Easter  to  be  able  to  tell 
everything  in  detail  to  you  and  our  good  mother.  A 
prop'os — yesterday  the  copyist  came  to  see  us,  and  to 
tell  us  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  opera.  Keep  yourself  in  health,  my  lady 
sister. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  and  eternally  to  remain, 
Your  faithful  brother. 

No.  97. 
The  Same  to  the  Sajne. 

Venice,  Febnian/  20,  1771. 
AVe  arrived  here  the  Monday  before  Shrove  Tues- 
day. We  go  every  night  to  the  opera  and  to  the 
other  places  of  public  recreation.  The  former  im- 
presario, Crosa,  miserably  drest,  crawls  about  the 
streets  of  Milan  a  beggar.  God  thus  punishes  the 
deceitful. 

I  have  yet  to  tell  you,  about  our  stay  at  Milan,  the 
following'fact: — we  heard  a  thing  which  will  seem  to 
you  incredible,  and  which  I  thought  I  never  could 
have  heard. — N.  B.  in  Italy.  Wo  heard  two  poor 
people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  singing  together  in  the 
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streets,  and  singinq;  entirely  in  fiftlis,  witliout  missing 
a  single  rote.  This  is  what  I  never  heard  in  Ger- 
many. From  a  distance  I  thought  at  first  that  two 
persons  were  singing  separately.  As  we  drew  near 
we  found  that  it  was  a  duo  in  pure  fifths. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  lay  stress  on  the  politeness  of 
M.  Wider,  the  mercliant  to  whom  I  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  on  that  of  all  his  family.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  them  too  much  praise  1  have  learnt  a 
little  to  road  the  men  of  this  world  ;  but  I  have  seen 
few,  very  lew,  so  obliging  as  these, — frank,  kindly, 
and  open,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  polite,  well 
mannered,  and  free  from  pride.  They  have  invited 
us  to  dinner  every  day  that  we  have  no  other  engage- 
ment. AVe  shall  soon  have  had  enough  of  our  jour- 
neys in  gondolas.  To-morrow  we  dine  at  Catarina 
Cornero's,  Sunday  at  the  Patriarch's,  Monday  at 
Dolfino's,  next  week,  almost  every  day,  with  other 
nohili. 

P.  S.  from  Wo!f(/ani/. — I  am  still  alive,  God  be 
praised,  and  in  good  health.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  receive  the  attacca  ?  In  order  to  become  a  true 
Venetian,  you  must  allow  your  hinder  part  to  be 
brought  violently  in  contact  with  the  ground.  It  was 
decided  that  I  should  be  initiated.  Seven  women 
laid  hold  of  me,  and  they  succeeded  in  bringing  me — 
how  shall  I  say  ? — aground. 

No.  98., 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Venice,  March  1,  1771. 

We  are  constantly  invited  out,  now  at  one  place 
now  at  another ;  there  is  always  some  lordly  gondola 
before  our  door  ready  to  .carry  us  to  the  Grand 
Canal.  On  our  return  we  shall  liave  to  make  a  stay 
for  a  few  days  at  Vicenza,  the  bishop  of  which,  who 
belongs  to  the  Cornero  family,  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  through  the  city  on  any  other  condition  ;  the 
same  with  Verona.  I  am  vexed  that  we  shall  only 
have  melancholy  fast  days  during  our  whole  journey. 
We  may,  perhaps,  reach  Reichenhall  on  Good  Friday, 
where  we  shall  hear  the  usual  opera  of  the  Passion. 
I  will  relate  to  you  all  we  have  seen  ;  the  arsenal,  the 
churches,  the  hospitals  ;  there  are  a  thousand  things 
to  admire  here. 

We  shall  not  bring  the  opera  back  with  us.  It  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  copyist,  who,  like  all  the 
copyists  of  Italy,  will  not  let  the  original  of  an  opera 
go  out  of  his  bands  as  long  as  he  can  make  a  profit 
of  the  copies,  in  order  that  he  alone  may  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  When  we  left  Milan  the  copyist  bad 
made  five  complete  copies,  one  for  the  impresa 
(management),  two  for  Vienna,  one  for  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  and  the  other  for  the  court  of  Lisbon,  not 
to  speak  of  the  single  pieces  of  which  he  had  many 
copies  to  make.  He  has  not  executed  all  his  orders 
3'et. 

Tuesday  there  is  a  grand  concert ;  Sunday  we  go 
to  the  Imperial  ambassador,  Monday  to  Maffetti's. 

^  No.  99. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Venice,  March  6,  1771. 

We  are  so  plagued  and  dragged  at  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  I  cannot  say  who,  of  all  that  ask  us,  will 
succeed  in  getting  us.  It  is  a  pity  we  could  not  have 
stayed  longer  here,  for  we  have  made  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  nobility,  and  everywhere,  in 
the  drawing-rooms,  at  the  dinner  table,  we  are  so 
overwhelmed  with  honors,  that  not  only  are  we  fetch- 
ed and  brought  back  in  gondolas  by  the  secretary  of 
each  house,  but  the  master  of  the  house  himself  ac- 
companies us  home,  and  they  are  among  the  first 
people  in  Venice,  the  Cornero's,  Grimani's,  Moceni- 
go's,  Dolfins,  Valiers,  &c. 

I  am  afraid  we  shall  meet  with  very  bad  roads,  for 
there  have  been  frightful  rains.  Basta!  flc  must 
take  things  as  they  come.  All  these  things  do  not 
interrupt  my  repose,  so  long  as  we  are  in  health. 

No.  100. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vicenza,  March  Hth,  1771. 
We  had  made  everybody  believe  that  we  should 
start  a  day  earlier  than  we  meant,  in  order  to  have  a 
day  to  ourselves,  and  to  have  time  to  pack  up.  But 
the  trick  was  nosed  out,  and  we  had  to  dine  once 
more  with  Cotari,  and  with  Cornero,  who  presented 
us  with  a  handsome  snufF  box,  and  some  fine  lace 
cuffs.  We  saw  all  that  we  could  contrive  to  visit  in 
Padua  iu  one  day,  for  there  we  could  get  no  rest 
either,  and  Wolfgang  had  to  play  in  two  places.  He 
also  found  some  work  there,  for  he  is  to  compose  an 
oratorio  for  Padua.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Maestro 
Padre   Valotti*    al    Santo,    and    then  Ferrandinit, 

*A  cordelier  monk,  a  chapel  master,  and  the  greatest  organ- 
Ist  of  his  time.    Born  at  Verceil,  1697,  died  at  Padua,  1780. 

tAntonio  Ferrandini,  born  at  Naples.  1718,  author  of  a 
Stabat  IS'Ialer,  considered  a  masterpiece  j  died  In  poverty,  1779. 


where  Wolfgang  had  to  perform.  Lastly  he  played 
to  jierfection  on  the  organ  of  the  incomparable  church 
of  San  Giustiniano.  To-morrow  wo  stay  over  an- 
other day — not  without  cause. 

No.  101. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Verona,  March  \8lh,  1771. 
I  am  informed  from  Vienna  that  a  document  will 
reach  me  at   Salzburg,  which  will  astonish  you,  and 
confer  immortal  honor  on  our  son. J 

No.  102. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 
We  are  near  our  journey's  end.    Thursday,  I  hope 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  you. 

No.  103. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Verona,  August  \Slh,  1771. § 

We  stayed  an  entire  day  at  Ala,  with  two  Piccinis, 
that  we  might  go  to  church  iu  our  travelling  attire, 
which  it  was  easier  to  do  than  at  Verona.  We  have 
plenty  of  entertainment  in  the  way  of  music.  We 
alighted  here  at  Luggiatti's. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfqanci. — I  have  only  slept  half  an 
hour,  for  I  do  not  like  sleeping  after  meals.  You 
may  hope,  believe,  think,  fancy,  figure  to  yourself, 
be  satisfied,  and  live  in  confidence,  that  we  are  in 
good  health.  As  for  me  I  can  give  you  positive  in- 
telligence to  that  effect.  Ask  M.  de  Heffner  if  he 
lias  not  seen  Anna  Mindl. 

No.  104. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  August  2i,\T(\. 

We  have  been  here  since  the  21st.  The  poem  has 
not  yet  been  sent  from  Vienna.  The  archduke  ar- 
rives on  the  15th  of  October,  and  the  marriage  will 
take  place  on  the  same  d.iy. 

P.  S.from  Wolfgang. — We  were  overcome  with  heat 
on  the  road  ;  the  dust  followed  us- up  most  pertina- 
ciously and  impertinently  to  such  a  degree,  that  we 
should  certainly  h.ave  been  stifled  and  have  died,  had 
we  not  had  the  good  sense  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Keep  your  promise  to  me  ;  yon  know  very  well  what 
I  mean.  O  thou  all-beloved,  I  beseech  thee  ;  I  shall 
most  certainly  be  beholden  to  thee. 

At  this  moment  I  am  suffocating!  I  open  my 
waistcoat.  Addio.  Overhead  we  have  a  violinist ; 
there  is  one  below  us  ;  in  the  next  apartment  there  is 
asinginff-masterciving  lessons  ;  opposite  to  us  there 
is  a  colonel.  This  is  an  amusing  state  of  things 
when  yon  are  composing,  it  gives  one  ideas. 

No.  lO.'). 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  August  30,  1771. 

The  poem  has  come  at  last.  As  yet  Wolffjang 
has  done  nothing  bnt  the  oversure,  to  wit,  a  tolerably 
long  allegro,  a.n  andante  which  is  to  be  danced  to,  but 
only  by  a  few  persons.  Then  instead  of  the  con- 
cluding allegro  he  has  written  a  sort  of  coritredanse 
and  chorus,  which  is  to  be  sung  and  danced  to.  We 
shall  have  a  pretty  good  deal  to  do  this  month.  AVe 
are  going  to  see  M.  Hasse,  who  has  just  arrived. 

We  went  to  see  the  Princess,  the  betrothed  of  the 
Archduke.  She  was  extremely  gracious ;  not  only 
did  she  chat  a  long  time  with  us,  but,  moreover,  gave 
us  the  most  charming  reception,  for  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  us,  she  advanced  quickly  to  meet  us, 
drew  off  her  glove  and  presented  her  hand,  and  be- 
gan to  address  ns  before  we  could  say  a  word  to 
her. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfjjang. — I  have  already  in  your 
honor  cat  lots  of  pears,  peaches,  and  melons.  My 
sole  pleasure  is  talking  in  signs  with  the  dumb  peo- 
ple, for  I  can  do  it  to  perfection.  Let  me  recommend 
to  you  my  prayer  for  the  other,  so  long  as  there  is 
another,  you  understand.* 

No.  106. 
I  received  your  few  lines  ;  it  was  a  most  economi- 
cal idea  to  write  only  a  little  on  the  first  page  and 
scarcely  anything  on  the  second  ;  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  letters  might  add  sueh  weight  to  the  epistle, 
that  it  would  require  six  horses  to  convey  it  to  Milan. 
Heavens,  what  an  amount  of  postage  I  Blank  sheets 
are  always  less  costly  to  be  conveyed  than  those 
which  are  covered  with  writing. 

JCount  Fiomiani  wrote  to  him  from  Milan,  in  the  name  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Teresa,  to  confide  to  Wolfgang  the  compo- 
sition of  a  grand  serenade  for  the  stage,  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  Archduke  Ferdinand.  It  was  called  Ascanio  in  Alba. 
The  opera  composed  on  the  same  occasion  was  entrusted  to  the 
eldest  of  the  chapel  masters,  the  celebrated  Ilasse. 

^Mozart  returned  in  August  to  Milan,  with  his  father,  to 
compose  his  serenade,  and  work  at  an  opera  at  the  same  time. 

*A  young  lady,  a  favorite  with  the  young  composer,  and 
who  was  shortly  about  to  be  married. 


Our  heads  are  quite  full.  We  received  the  poem 
verv  late,  and  even  then  it  still  remained  some  days 
in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  that  ho  might  make  all 
sorts  of  changes.  I  hope  it  will  have  a  good  success. 
But  Wolfgang  has  a  heap  of  things  to  write,  for  he 
is  also  obliged  to  compose  the  music  for  the  ballet 
which  connects  the  two  acts,  or  the  two  parts  of  the 
serenade. 

I  did  not  think  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  should  have  become  a  canon 
of  the  Cathedral.  I  everywhere,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions have  said  it,  since  my  return  from  Italy  to 
Salzburg,  that  it  would  happen.  We  shall  sec  the 
rest  :  patience.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  write  all  I  have 
to  say.  Salzburg  is  not  the  sole  motive  for  this  first 
step. 

No.  107. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  September  13,  1771. 

Wolfgang  will,  I  hope,  with  God's  help,  have  fin- 
ished the  serenade  in  twelve  days  ;  it  is  properly 
speaking  an  azione  teatrale  in  two  parts.  The  reci- 
tatives, with  and  without  accompaniments,  are  all 
finished,  and  the  choruses  also,  five  of  which  are  sung 
only,  and  three  others  sung  and  danced  to  at  the 
same  time.  We  attended  to-day  the  rehearsal  of  the 
dance,  and  wo  admired  the  zeal  of  the  two  ballet- 
masters,  Pick  and  Fabier.  The  first  tableau  repre- 
sents Venus  emerging  from  the  clouds,  accompanied 
by  Genii  and  Graces. 

The  andante  of  the  symphony  is  danced  to  by 
eleven  personages,  eight  Graces  and  three  Goddesses. 
The  last  allegro  of  the  symphony  is  a  chorus  cf 
thirty-two  choristers,  eight  soprani,  eight  contralti, 
eight  tenors,  and  eight  basses,  and  at  the  same  time 
danced  to  by  sixteen  personages,  eight  women,  and 
eight  men. 

There  is  another  chorus  of  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses ;  and  besides  chorus  of  shepherds  alone, 
that  is  tenors  and  basses ;  next  there  are  choruses  of 
little  shepherdesses,  that  is  of  soprani  and  contralti. 
In  the  last  scene  they  are  all  together,  Geni,  Grazi, 
Pastori,  Pastorelle,  choristers,  dancers  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  dance  together  to  the  final  chorus.  In  the 
above  enumeration  are  not  included  the  solo  dancers, 
namely,  M.  Pick,  Mdme.  Binetti,  M,  Fabier,  and 
Mams'eli  Blache.  The  small  solos  which  intervene 
between  the  choruses,  sometimes  between  two  soprani, 
sometimes  between  alti  and  soprani  &c.,  are  inter- 
mingled with  solos  by  dancers  of  both  sexes. 

The  personages  of  the  cantata  are :  La  Venere, 
Signora  Falchini,  seconda  donna:  Ascanio,  Signor 
Manzuoli,  prima  uomo ;  Silvia,  Signora  Girelli,  prima 
donna;  Aceste  Sacerdote,  Signor  Tibaldi,  tenore; 
Fauno  Pastore,  Signor  Solzi,  secondo  uomo. 

JSf.  B. — We  have  already  in  hand  our  Venice  affair 
for  1773. 

( Here  follows  in  Italian  the  agreement  for  an  opera 
to  be  performed  in  Venice  at  the  Carnival  of  1773, 
and  requiring  the  presence  of  young  Mozart  in  that 
city  from  the  30th  of  November,  1772.  The  terms 
are  seventy  sequins.) 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — I  shall  write  only  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  I  am  not  very  well.  I  have  a  cold 
in  my  head  and  chest.  Tell  Mile,  de  Moelk  I  am 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  Salzburg, 
if  it  were  only  to  receive  for  my  minuets  such  a 
present  as  I  received  once  after  a  certain  concert, — 
she  will  know  well  enough  what  the  present  I  mean 
vras. 

(To  be  continued.) 


\mn\  Correspnknre. 


Camden,  N.  J.,  June  23.  —  Although  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  share  our  musical  treats  with  the  read- 
ers of  the  Journal,  yet  we  presume  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  an  old  friend.  We  were  not  a 
little  surprised  a  few  days  since  by  the  announce- 
ment of  "  A  Grand  Concert  to  be  given  in  the  Court 
House,  Friday  evening,  June  22,  by  the  Camden  Sa- 
cred Musical  Union."  The  selections  were  from 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Eomberg,  Mohring,  Fesca, 
Speyer  and  other  eminent  composers,  and  were  per, 
jormed  with  much  credit,  We  would  particularly 
mention  :  "  The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  from  Haydn  ; 
the  air  for  soprano  :  Veh,  se  piacer  me  vuoi,  from 
"Titus,"  by  Mozart;  the  "Hunter's  Song,"  by 
KUcken  ;  "  The  Wanderer,"  by  Fesca  ;  Air  for  so- 
prano :  "  Angela  ever  bright  and  fair,"  from  "  The- 
odora," Handel ;  a  solo  and  chorus  from  the  "  Pow- 
er of  Song,"  by  Komberg ;  "  Rest  in  Peace,"  by 
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Mohring  ;  and  a  charming  Quartet  by  Foster.  We 
should  be  unjust  did  we  not  also  mention  the  Piano 
Solos  ;  especially  the  introductory  one  from  C.  M. 
von  Weber,  peformed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  Association.  It  convinced  us  that  cer- 
tainly there  was  one  excellent  pianist  in  Camden. 
Mr.  J.  has  done  much  for  music  here,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  he  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
from  a  good  number  of  pupils,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  all  the  lovers  of  good  music 
here.  The  Hall  was  well  filled  by  an  appreciating 
and  attentive  audience,  who  expressed  their  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  by  frequent  and  hearty  applause.  The 
Society  was  organized  in  October  last,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  talent  in  Camden.  We  trust  they 
will  continue  their  rehearsals,  for  we  are  sure,  if  they 
can  draw  so  large  a  house,  this  very  warm  season,  as 
was  assembled  last  evening,  they  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  even  greater  success  during  the  winter  months. 
Our  residence  here  has  been  short,  yet  we  have 
been  gratified  to  hear  so  much  good  music  both  in 
Camden  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  are  promising 
ourselves  many  happy  hours  from  music  here,  which 
we  have  so  often  enjoyed  in  Boston. 

New  England. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  26. — The  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  assisted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  gave  their  sixth  concert  at  Lyceum 
Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  20th. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unpropitious  than  the  wea- 
ther ;  the  rain  had  been  pouring  in  torrents  all  day, 
and  only  increased  as  the  hour  for  the  commencement 
approached.  But  at  eight  o'clock  every  scat  was 
taken,  and  the  ladies  were  somewhat  in  the  majority, 
proving  the  popularity  of  the  music  of  the  Club. 
Here  is  the  programme  : 

PAST  I. 

1.  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  87,  Allegro  and  Adagio.  .Mendel.'^solin 

2.  The  Cheerful  Wanderer Mendelssohn 

3.  Polonaise,  op.  26,  for  Piano Chopin 

4.  "Wandering  Song Mendelssohn 

5.  Thema.  and  Variations,  from  the  Quartet,  in  A,  op. 

18 ..Beethoven 

6.  Possenti  Numi,  Song  and  Choriw  from  the  "  Magic 

Flute," Mozart 

PART  II. 

1.  Song  written  for  the  Germans  at  Lyons Mendelssohn 

2.  Souvenir  de  Sonnambula,  solo  for  Violoncello Kummer 

3.  Turkish  Drinking  Song Mendelssohn 

4.  Wanderer's  Night  Song Lenz 

5.  Scena  and  Aria,  from  *'  Le  Pre  aux  clercs," Ilerold 

For  Quintette. 

6.  Summer  Song Mendelssohn 

7.  College  Songs 

The  Glee  Club,  not  the  Quintette,  as  is  seen  in  the 
bill,  gave  prominence  to  Mendelssohn.  They  have 
made  him  a  study  the  past  year,  and  with  excellent 
success,  if  their  performance  be  taken  as  the  result ; 
the  involved  parts  were  rendered  with  great  clearness 
and  self-possession,  and  there  was  none  of  that  ner- 
vous hurry  so  often  incidental  to  an  amateur  per- 
formance. This  was  the  more  creditable,  since  the 
class  of  music  was  of  a  higher  standard  than  they 
have  ever  before  attempted.  After  the  Club  had 
recovered  from  the  throat-parching  effect  of  the  first 
piece,  the  voices  came  out  clear  and  brilliant.  The 
great  successes  of  the  evening  were  No.  6,  in  the 
first  part,  and  No.  3,  in  the  second  part.  Both  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  repeated.  The 
"  Turkish  Drinking  Song."  I  preferred  to  the  same 
as  peiformed  by  the  "  Orpheus,"  because  there  was 
not  that  excess  of  light  and  shade  by  which  some  of 
the  tones  are  lost  in  a  vanish,  and  there  is  a  freshness 
and  brilliancy  in  the  young  voices  of  the  Harvard 
which  is  very  pleasing. 

The  Quintette  were  an  inspiration  to  the  singers, 
and  must  have  been  refreshed  in  performing  to  such 
a  cordial  and  appreciative  audience.  Too  often  the 
instrumental  part  is  counted  a  bore,  when  compared 
with  the  vocal,  but  the  performers  were  twice  re- 


called ;  the  last  time  they  could  not  refuse,  and  so 
they  repeated  part  of  No.  5  in  the  second  part. 

During  the  whole  evening  the  audience  seemed  to 
forget  there  was  such  a  thing  as  weather.  We  are 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  this  is  the  last  time  the  Club 
will  appear.  It  seems  that  the  "  powers  that  be,"  with 
the  advice  of  the  musical  instructor,  have  decided 
that  the  Club  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Col- 
lege music,  and  so  have  dissolved  it. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Bennett's  Cantata:   The  May 
Queen-,  continued. 


The  "Philharmonic"  Problem. 

The  problem  is,  to  organize  some  system,  sure, 
efficient,  permanent,  whereby  those  who  really 
love  and  thirst  for  great  orchestral  music,  such  as 
the  S3-mp1ionies,  the  Overtures,  &c.,  of  Beetho- 
ven, of  Mozart,  of  Mendelssohn,  of  any  master 
who  has  power  to  interest  us  and  inspire  us  as 
these  do,  may  rely  from  year  to  year  upon  stated 
and  sufficient  supplies  (concerts)  of  such  music. 
The  problem  is,  in  short,  the  organization  of  the 
highest  class  of  instrumental  concerts,  with  a 
single  view  to  true  musical  culture  and  the  main- 
taining of  a  high  standard  of  taste.  Art,  and  not 
mere  amusement,  not  material  profit  found  in  ca- 
tering to  amusement,  is  the  main  thing  to  be 
sought.  A  musical  society,  springing  from  this 
motive  and  with  this  end,  is  what  has  commonly 
been  understood  in  older  cities  by  the  term 
"  Philharmonic  Society."  It  is  a  society  which 
ministers  to  a  true  love  of  Music  as  an  Art,  by 
furnishing  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  and 
enjoying  the  hest  works  of  the  great  composers 
(not  of  coure  too  narrowly  restricting  itself  to 
these). 

Now  there  are  several  methods  by  which  we 
may  get  such  concerts.  One  is  to  trust  entirely 
to  private  enterprise,  to  managers  and  companies, 
who  may  come  to  us  from  abroad,  or  who  may 
spring  up  at  home,  and  who  find  their  inter- 
est in  catering  to  a  manifest  appetite  in  the 
community.  Such  appetite  of  course  manifests 
itself  in  its  readiness  to  patronize  and  pay  for 
such  things:  and  if  the  appetite  be  high,  be 
classical,  if  classical  music  pay  best,  then  classical 
music  we  shall  have  oflTered  us  on  all  sides  by 
competing  speculators  in  the  article.  This  meth- 
od we  have  tried  abundantly  ;  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  exceedingly  uncertain  for  all  good  pur- 
poses. They  who  speculate  in  concert-giving  al- 
ways seek  to  create  a  feverish  and  unwholesome 
appetite  in  the  public.  They  care  not  for  the 
kind  of  audience,  they  care  only  for  the  largest. 
Anxious  to  attract  and  please  the  many,  they 
find  they  can  afford,  at  least,  for  the  time  being, 
to  overlook  to  a  great  degree  the  wishes  of  the 
real  music  lovers,  —  those  on  whom,  in  the  long 
run,  the  entire  support  of  music  really  depends. 
If  they  can  get  up  an  excitement  noic,  and  draw 
great  audiences,  and  reap  large  profits,  what  care 
they  if  the  fire  burn  over  the  soil  and  leave  it 
dead  and  barren  for  some  years  to  come !  Much 
good  music  we  do  surely  owe  in  Boston  to  these 
chance  enterprises.  But  we  cannot  rely  on 
them,  amid  the  factitious  and  capricious  tastes 
and  preferences  of  a  half  musical  or  wholly  un- 
musical public. 


A  second  method  is  for  the  musicians  who  com- 
pose the  orchestra,  and  who  reside  among  us,  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  society,  (as  they  have 
just  done),  and  manage  the  whole  thing  them- 
selves for  their  own  profit,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  artistic  profit  of  the  music-lovers 
so  far  as  this  may  coincide  with  their  own  profit. 
There  may  be  mingled  with  this  business  motive 
a  great  deal  of  the  disinterested,  higher  motive, 
of  love  of  Art  for  Art's  sake,  as  there  doubtless 
is  in  many  of  the  musicians  who  have  organized 
the  "  Boston  Philharmonic  Society."  Of  course, 
many  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  of  them,  are 
even  more  anxious  to  have  such  a  union  as  a 
mutual  guaranty  of  the  artistic  tone  and  charac- 
ter among  themselves,  than  as  a  new  means  of 
professional  employment.  It  depends  upon  the 
individuals  composing  it  in  the  first  place,  and 
secondly  upon  the  degree  of  interest  and  confi- 
dence their  union  can  inspire  among  the  real 
music-lovers,  whether  they  can  serve  the  true 
ends  of  a  Philharmonic  society.  The  plan  is  per- 
fectly legitimate,  even  on  the  lowest  ground  of  a 
mere  business  corporation  ;  and  we  cannot  deny 
that,  from  the  higher  view,  there  is  much  ground 
of  confidence  in  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  formed  the  new  society.  But  here  lies  the 
danger  and  the  doubt:  it  is  composed  of  and 
managed  by  the  actual  performers  in  the  orches- 
tra exclusively ;  it  must  embrace  those  who  are 
available  for  actual  service  on  the  instruments  re- 
quired, whether  the  artistic  spirit  be  strong  in 
them  or  not ;  it  is  wholly  and  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
playing  on  orchestral  instruments,  and  who  un- 
fortunately are  so  placed  that  they  must  look  to 
every  means  of  multiplying  occupation  for  them- 
selves. The  majority  of  course  govern.  Where 
then  is  the  guaranty  that  those  members  who 
have  the  real  cause  of  Art  at  heart  may  not  be 
at  any  time  outvoted  by  those  who  only  look  to 
profit,  and  who  play  at  "  Philharmonic "  con- 
certs, just  as  they  play  in  bands  or  theatres, 
merely  by  the  hour  for  wages  ? 

A  third  method  (and  this  is  what  we  had  hop- 
ed would  at  least  be  tried,  and  what  might  still 
be  tried  without  any  interference  with  the  other)  is 
for  those  who  really  love  and  want  classical  or- 
chestral music,  to  organize  their  want  themselves, 
by  forming  some  society  in  which  music-lovers, 
amateurs,  orchestral  performers,  and  musical  ar- 
tists generally  shall  have  a  voice  and  influence, 
and  so  pledge  themselves  to  its  support.  Let  the 
musical  taste  of  the  community  organize  itself,  as 
it  were,  into  some  permanent,  eflective  system 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  desires.  To  this  end 
it  would  seem  most  natural,  as  a  first  step,  after 
the  thing  has  been  sufficiently  talked  about  in 
chance  ways,  here  and  there,  in  private,  to  have 
a  meeting  called,  for  conference,  of  the  leading 
friends  of  music  (of  course  we  mean  the  lovers 
of  orchestral  music  in  the  highest  sense).  Such 
a  meeting  should  include  the  leading  friends  and 
patrons  of  such  music  ;  the  persons  of  most  taste, 
musical  character  and  enthusiasm ;  such  actual 
performers  in  orchestral  concerts,  as  feel  a  para- 
mount interest  in  music  as  an  art,  and  not  chiefly 
as  a  business ;  also  amateur  performers,  who 
might  be  useful  in  the  counsels,  and  perhaps  even 
in  the  working  rank  and  file  of  the  orchestra  ; 
and  above  all,  the  leading  musical  artists  in  the 
city,  whether  engaged  in  orchestras  or  in  other 
departments  of  the  art.     In  a  word,  it  should 
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be  a  meeting  of  just  those  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  musical  character  (in  the  best  sense)  of 
the  city.  A  full  and  candid  conference,  or  series 
of  conferences  of  such  a  company — the  more  in- 
formal the  better — would  naturally  lead  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  in  which  all  the 
above  named  classes  should  be  represented,  who 
should  study  the  problem  together  in  earnest,  and 
report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  the  outlines  of  a 
plan  of  a  Philharmonic  Society,  to  be  composed 
not  merely  of  actual  performers  in  the  orchestra, 
but  of  those  who  have  the  cause  of  the  best  music 
most  at  heart,  and  who  will  pledge  themselves  to 
the  work  of  securing  both  subscribing  audience 
and  orchestra  year  after  year,  upon  a  permanent 
system,  which  may  grow  in  strength  and  efiiciency 
as  it  goes  on.  This  plan  should  not  be  adopted 
until  afler  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  critically' 
canvassed.  It  will  have  the  merit  of  placing 
both  the  artistic  control  and  the  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  concerts  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  really  want  the  concerts.  The  society,  so 
organized,  may  either  organize  an  orchestra  of 
its  own,  from  time  to  time  or  permanently,  as  shall 
seem  most  expedient ;  or  it  may  employ  any  or- 
chestra already  in  existence,  such  for  instance  as 
our  musicians  have  been  forming.  But  the  con- 
trol and  the  responsibility  will  rest  with  those 
who  want  the  concerts,  in  other  words  with  those 
who  look  to  the  artistic  end,  instead  of  with  those 
who  take  it  up  in  the  routine  of  their  own  pro- 
fessional business. 

Of  course  this  is  only  hinting  the  initiatory 
steps,  together  with  tlie  spirit  that  should  govern 
such  a  movement.  The  working  details  of  the 
plan  would  soon  suggest  themselves. 


Italian  Opeea.  —  The  Coktesi  Troupe  brought 
its  brief  season  to  a  close  on  Wednesday,  with  a  ben- 
efit performance  of  Saffo,  in  wliich  Mme.  Cortesi 
took  the  part  of  Sappho,  with  Mjss  Phillipps  as 
Ismene  and  MnsiA>fi  as  Phaon.  We  were  not  pres- 
ent, and  therefore  had  to  lose  the  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing what  the  announcement  styled  the  "  greatest 
m\&  of  the  greatest  Ivric  tragedienne,"  as  well  as  the 
repetition  of  the  "  famous  ut-de-poitrine,  which  has 
placed  Muslani  in  the  front  rank  of  living  tenors," 
or  something  tantamount  to  that.  By  the  way, 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  has  cleverly  translated  ut-de-poitrine 
(or  Do-di-petto)  Into  picture ;  we  know  not  wtiether 
the  hearing  or  the  seeing  gave  us  the  most  pleasure. 

The  audiences  generaLy  have  been  not  large. 
Pabbri  has  gained  In  general  esteem  as  really  an 
admirable  artist,  of  a  truly  lyric  stamp.  In  her  sec- 
ond performance,  in  Ernuni,  her  very  powerful  voice 
appeared  a  little  harder  and  less  genial  than  In  Na- 
biico  ;  and  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  her  middle 
tones  are  weaker  and  of  less  positive  character  than 
her  splendid,  ringing  highest  tones  and  the  solid,  sat- 
isfactory tones  m  the  contralto  region.  The  middle 
register  in  fact  betrays  the  German  quality  of  the 
voice.  Mme  Fabbrl's  first  career  was  German,  un- 
der her  maiden  name  of  Agnes  Schmidt,  and  In  the 
great  German  roles,  as  Pldelio,  Agatha,  Iphigenia, 
as  well  as  In  Meyerbeer's  operas.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  two  years  that  she  has  sung  In  Italian.  Shf 
is  not,  as  wo  have  said  "before,  one  of  the  most  fin- 
ished of  mere  singers ;  and  on  that  account  it  rather 
pains  us  when  she  undertakes  much  ornamental  or 
bravura  work.  Her  trill,  for  Instance,  is  rich,  reedy, 
penetrating,  birdlike,  but  not  even,  and  she  Indulges 
in  it  too  much.  But  she  has  the  lyric  fire,  a  true 
dramatic  quality  and  power.  Her  Elvira  was  fine, 
but  hardly  as  impressive  as  her  Abigail.  We 
thought,  too,  that  she  over-dressed  the  part.  Musi- 
ANl's  tenor  rang  more  powerfully  than  sweetly  in 


the  music  of  Ernani.  SnsiNl  was  as  largely  and 
musically  sonorous  in  voice  as  he  was  dignified  and 
grand  in  bearing,  as  the  old  Silva.  The  union  of 
three  {principal  voices  of  such  extraordinary  power 
was  something  rare  ;  and  accounted  perhaps  for  the 
excessive  loudness  of  the  orchestra,  wherever  drums 
and  trombones  had  a  chance.  It  was  an  over-loud, 
otherwise  an  uncommonly  good  performance  of  Er- 
nani as  a  whole.  Sig.  Bakili  put  more  than  usual 
vigor  and  expression  into  the  part  of  Don  Carlos, 
though  his  voice  was  hardly  adequate. 

AVe  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Frezzo- 
LiNi  in  either  of  the  two  parts  she  has  taken  here, 
Lucia  and  Gilda  in  Bigoleito.  But  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon the  sang,  between  the  acts  of  Nahuco,  the 
crazy  scene  :  Qui  la  voce,  from  I  Puritan!,  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  voice  of  sweetest  and  most  feeling  quality 
and  cultivated  to  a  very  high  point  of  perfection  ; 
but  style  and  feelirtg  could  not  overcome  the  painful 
impression  of  the  great  labor  with  which  the  voice  Is 
now  used.  She  must  have  been  a  very  admirable 
singer,  and  there  is  lady-like  refinement  In  her  look 
and  manner  ;  but  she  lacks  the  strength  and  freshness 
now  to  make  a  positive  impression.  Pabbri  was  all 
herself  again  that  afternoon  as  Abigail.  On  Tuesday 
evening  she  sang  the  Traviata,  we  are  told,  with 
great  success.  Mme.  Fabbri  is  engaged  by  manager 
Ullman  for  his  next  Academy  season,  when  we  trust 
she  may  be  heard  in  music  better  worth  her  talent 
than  mere  operas  of  Verdi. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  Maennerchor  and  young  Maennerchor  Soci- 
eties of  Philadelphia  had  a  pic-nic  and  concert  in  the 
woods  last  Monday,  at  Hestonville.  The  music  con- 
sisted of  an  overture'  by  the  Germania  orchestra  ; 
chorus  of  priests  from  Zauherflote;  the  Eienzi  chorus 

by  Wagner  ;  part-songs  by  Kreutzer  and  others 

Ullman  has  engaged  Fabbki,  Patt;,  Brignoli, 
SosiNi,  Ferri,  for  the  next  season.  Amodio  goes 
to  the  Brazils The  "infant  musical  phenom- 
enon "  of  three  years  old,  Martha  Stort,  of  Es- 
sex, Mass.,  who  plays  more  than  fifty  tunes,  and  does 
other  extraordinary  things,  is  about  to  give  daily 
exhibitions  next  week  In  this  city.  This  is  done,  we 
understand,  to  raise  the  means  of  giving  her  a  musi- 
cal education.     See  advertisement. 

The  report  of  Rubinstein's  death  is  contradicted. 
....Liszt  Is  about  to  maixy  a  Kussian  princess. 
"  The  German  journals,"  says  The  Gazette  MusicaJe, 
"announce  the  approaching  marriage  of  Franz  Liszt 
with  the  princess  Wittgenstein.  The  dispensation  so 
long  expected  has  arrived  from  Eome.  The  cere- 
mony will  take  place  at  Fulda,  and  will  be  peformed 
by  the  Bishop." 


wilt  ^h0!iir. 


Germany. 

Vienna.  —  Tne  i fustic- Zeitung  sums  up  the  musi- 
cal performances  of  the  whole  season  of  1859-60. 
As  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  see  how  much  and 
what  music  may  bo  had  in  a  German  city  in  one  sea- 
son, we  translate  the  article. 

The  concerts,  public  or  semi-public,  which- have 
taken  place  during  the  past  season,  are  : 

5  Philharmonic  Concerts  ;  4  of  the  Societi/  of  Friends 
of  Music ;  2  of  the  Singverein  ;  3  of  the  Sing-a!cade- 
mie;  2  (repeated)  "  Academies"  of  the  Ton-tiV/isf/er 
Society ;  3  Concerts  of  the  orchestral  Euterpe ;  3 
private  perfoi-mances  of  the  Orchestral  Union  of  the 
Musical  Association ;  2  Concerts  of  the  Mdnnerge- 
sang  and  2  of  the  Academie  Gesang-verein  (besides 
other  such  societies)  ;  10  Quartet  Concerts  of  Herr 
Helmesbergcr  ;  2  by  Vieustemps  ;  4  Trio  soir&s  of 
Herr  Dunkl ;  8   Quartet  performances  of  Hr.  Hoff- 


mann, and  4  Soirees  of  Hr.  Carl  Dcbrois  van 
Bruyck.  Moreover,  there  have  appeared,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  other  concerts  :  the  violinists  Vieux- 
temps  and  Poznansky,  the  pianists  Dreyschock,  Carl 
Meyer,  Freiber,  Boscovltz,  De  Lango,  Dachs,  Ep- 
stein, Ilans  von  Billow  ;  and  the  singers  Herren  E. 
V.  Soupper,  S.  Marches!,  Stockhausen,  besides  many 
resident  artists  and  dilettanti.  Moreover  the  ladles  : 
Clara  Schumann,  Frl.  Suck,  Fiby,  J.  von  Asten,  Th. 
Kress,  H.  Fritz,  and  others.  As  composers  :  Herren 
C.  D.  V.  Bruyck,  Miigele  and  F.  Malr. 

In  these  concerts  the  following  works  of  impor- 
tance were  performed : 

A.  For  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Handel  :  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  "  Timotheus." 
A  chorus  from  "  Deborah." 

S.  Bach  :  Cantata  "  Shepherd  of  Israel."  *  Ex- 
tracts from  the  "  Matthew  Passion."  * 

Haydn  :  "  The  Seasons." 

Beethoven  :  "  Euins  of  Athens."  "  Christ  at 
the  Mount  of  Olives." 

Mendelssohn:  "Walpurgis-Night."  O.'ith  Psalm.* 
98th  Psalm.  Lauda  Sion*  Athalla.  Chorus  from 
Christus. 

SoHDMANN  :  4  Ballads  of  the  Page,  &c.  "  Man- 
fred."    "  Pilgrlm.age  of  the  Rose." 

Liszt  :  "  Prometheus." 

B.    Vocal   Choi'uses. 

1.  Religions,  mi.\ed  choir,  by  :  AUegri,  Gabrlcli, 
Arcadelt,  Frank,  Eccard,  Schein,  Esser,  Fr.  Lach- 
ner. 

2.  Secular,  by ;  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Tau- 
bert,  Gade,  Berg,  J.  Maier. 

3.  Mannerchiire,  by  :  Zelter,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Otto,  &c.  &c. 

C.  Symphonies. 

Hatdn  :  in  D  m.ajor. 

Mozart  :  A  m.ijor,  D  major,  G  minor. 

Beethoven  :  C  major,  D  major,  A  major  (twice), 
F  major  (No.  8),  D  minor  (Choral),  twice. 

Schubert  :  C  major. 

Mendelssohn  :  C  minor,  A  minor,  A  major. 

Schumann  :  D  minor.  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Fi- 
nale. 

Gade  :  B  major. 

D.   Overtures,  Marches,  §-c. 

S.  Bach  :   Toccata,  Instrumented  by  Esser. 
Mozart  :  "  Titus."     Maurei-ische  Trauercantata . 
Beethoven  ;  "Egmont."    "Corlolanus."    "King 
Stephen." 

Weber  :  "  Abou  Hassan." 

Schubert  :  Instrumented  by  Liszt. 

SroiiR  :  "  Macbeth."     Berggeist. 

AVinter  :  "  Tamerlane." 

Cherubini  :  "  Anacreon." 

Meiiul. 

Berlioz  :  Scherzo  F^e  Mah. 

Metekeeeb:  Schiller  Fest  march. 

AVagner  :  Introduction  to  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

E.   Concertos,  with  and  without  Orchestra. 

S.  Bach  :  Italian  Concerto  (twice).  Concerto  in 
D  minor,  with  strings. 

Mozart  :  in  D  minor. 

Beethoven  :  C  major,  C  minor,  Ei  major  for  pi- 
ano. 

AA^'eber  :   ConcertstUck. 

Mendelssohn  :  G  minor  (twice). 

Schumann  :  A  minor. 

Single  movements  from  Concertos  for  Violin  by 
Beethoven,  for  Clarinet  by  Weber,  for  Piano  by 
Sterndale  Bennett. 

*  Those  with  a  star  had  only  a  plano-iorte  accompaniment. 
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F.  String  Quartets,  Quintets,  ^-c. 

1.  Quartets  : 

Haydn  :  D  major,  G  major. 

Mozart  :  B  flat  major,  A  major,  D  minor.  , 

Beethoven  :  A  major,  F  major  (op.  59),  F  minor, 
C  sharp  minor,  A  minor,  B  flat  major  (op.  130),  F 
major  (op.  135). 

Schubert  :  D  minor. 

Mendelssohn  :  F  minor. 

Spohb  :  E  minor. 

Schumann:  A  minor  (twice),  F  major. 

Hagek  :  B  minor. 

Eappoldi  :     )   . 
K^sSMAYEii:f  '"  "'-'""scnpt. 

2.  Quintets  : 

Mozart  :  C  major,  G  minor,  D  major. 
Schubert  :  C  major,  with  2  'eelli. 
Mendelssohn  :  B  flat  major  (twice),  A  major. 
Rubinstein  :  Manuscript. 

3.  Double  Quartet : 
Spohk  :  E  minor. 

G.  Piano  Trios,  Quartets,  Sfc. 

S.  Bach  :  Sonata  with  Violin,  in  F. 

Haydn  :  Trio  in  A  major. 

Beethoven  :  Trios  in  E  minor,  D  major,  and  E 
flat  major.  Sonatas  with  violin  in  E  flat  major,  C 
minor,  A  major,  A  minor  (op.  47)  ;  with  'cello,  in  A 
major,  C  major,  and  D  major  (op.  102). 

Si'ohr:  Quintet  and  Trio. 

Schubert:   Trio  in  B  flat.     Quintet  in  A. 

Mendelssohn  :  Trio  in  C  minor. 

Chopin  :     Trio. 

Schumann:  Sonata  with  violin,  op.  121.  Trios 
in  D  minor,  F  major,  G  minor.     Quintet  in  E  flat. 

Clara  Schumann  :  Trio  in  G  minor. 

Sterndale  Bennett  :  Trio  in  A. 

Rubinstein  :  Sonata  with  Viola.  Trio  in  G  mi- 
nor.    Sextet  (originally  Octet). 

C.  Reinecice  :  Sonata  with  'cello. 

Gade  :  "  Trio-Novclletten." 

HiLLER  :  "  Trio-Serenade." 

GcLDMARK :  Quartet. 


London. 

Philharmonic  Society. — The  fourth  concert  of 
the  season  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  "  by  com- 
mand," and  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  the  King  of  the 
Rclgians,  and  the  Princesses  Alice' and  Helena.  The 
royal  party  entered  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  National  Anthem 
was  played  by  the  band,  both  on  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  illustrious  visitors.  The  programme, 
although  it  included  two  symphonies — namely,  the 
so-called  Italian  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Eroica  of 
Beethoven — (both  finely  executed  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Professor  Bennett),  was  much  shorter  than 
usual,  and  included  but  one  novelty,  the  first  appear- 
ance at  these  time-honored  concerts  of  Mile.  Artot,  a 
young  French  singer  of  remarkable  merit,  possessing 
a  very  fine  voice,  and  much  musical  feeling  of  the 
best  kind.  Mile.  Artot  sang  the  intensely  dramatic 
"Ah  mon  fils"  of  Mej-erbeer,  and  the  divine  air 
"  Deh  vicni  nou  tardar,"  from  Mozart's  Nuzze  di  Fi- 
garo, and  in  both  instances  met  with  well-merited  suc- 
cess. The  other  pieces  in  the  programme  were  the 
fine  overtures  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Spirits  and  Ruy 
Bias,  to  eacli  of  which  ample  justice  was  done  by  the 
unsurpassable  band  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  Rooms  were  crowded. — Mus.  World,  June  9. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  programme 
of  the  twenty-fourth  concert,  last  Monday,  was  se- 
lected Irom  the  works  of  vorious  masters.  The  in- 
strumental pieces  were;  quartet  in  G  major  (Op.  61) 
Dussek  ;  Sonata  Appassionata,  Beethoven  ;  quartet 
in  E  minor  (Op.  44),  Mendelssohn ;  a  trio  in  F  (No. 
2),  Spohr.  Of  these  Mendelssohn's  magnificent 
quartet — introduced  by  general  desire — created  the 
greatest  eli'cct.  Dussek's  quartet  was  played  for  the 
flrst  time  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  was 
quite  as  successful  as  its  companion  in  E  flat,  intro- 
duced by  the  directors  on  a  previous  occasion.  The 
one  in  B  flat  (No.  2)  will  doubtless  come  next;  and 
this  will  exhaust  the  string-quartet  repertory  of  this 
master.  Herr  Lubeck  was  recalled  after  the  sonata 
of  Beethoven,  which  he  played  in  his  accustomed 
style.     The  players  in  the  quartets  were  M.  Sainton, 


Herr  Goflfrie,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  Signor  Piatti,  whose 
performance  in  both  instances  merit  the  highest 
l)raise.  Spohr's  trio  did  not  go  well.  The  singers 
were  Mile.  Jenny  Meyer  (who  has  a  lovely  mezzo-so- 
prano), encored  in  Gluck's  "  Che  faro,"  which,  as 
also  Schubert's  "  Ungeduld,"  she  sang  with  the  ut- 
most purity  of  expression  ;  Herr  Hermanns,  a  young 
German  singer,  with  a  superb  bass-voice  and  great 
declamatory  power,  who  was  encored  in  two  songs 
"An  dem  Sturm,"  (Carl  Evas),  and  "Falstaff's 
song"  (from  Otto  Nicolai's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor) 
for  which  he  substituted  "  In  diesen  heiligen  Hallon" 
(Die  Zauberjlote)  ;  and  last  not  least  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  who  was  encored  in  Mr.  Howard  Glover's 
exquisitely  beautiful  setting  of  Shelley's  "  I  arise 
from  dreams  of  thee,"  and  in  Rossini's  "  Gita  in 
Gondola"  (soirees),  accepting  the  compliment  in  the 
first  instance  and  courteously  declining  it  in  the  last, 
both  songs  being  given  to  perfection.  Mr.  Benedict 
accompanied  the  vocal  music  with  masterly  skill. 
Although  this  was  the  twenty-fourth  concert,  of  the 
second  season,  St.  James's  Hall  was  crowded  in  eve- 
ry part.  And  yet  some  will  insist  thct  "  the  people" 
don't  like  good  music. — Hid. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society'. — By  far  the  finest 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  that  has  been 
heard  for  a  long  time  was  given  last  week  at  Exeter 
Hall,  before  one  of  the  most  densely  crowded  audi- 
ences we  remember.  Indeed  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  places  that  the  Society  have  found  it  advis- 
able to  announce  a  repetition  of  the  oratorio,  although 
this  was  intended  to  be  the  last  of  the  season,  and 
Elijah  will  consequently  be  heard  again  on  Friday, 
the  25th  instant.  Lately  we  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  its  performance,  by  3000  performers,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  when,  owing  to  acoustic  difficulties, 
impossible  to  overcome,  much  of  the  eflFect  was  lost. 
At  Exeter  Hall,  however,  it  is  a  different  thing ;  the 
700  are  quite  sufficient  (more  than  sufficient  as  far  as 
the  brass  is  concerned)  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  composer,  and  every  note  is  distinctly  heard,  not 
only  of  the  vocal,  but  the  instrumental  parts,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  work.  The  principal  soloists  were  Miss  Parepa, 
Mad.  Sainton-Dolby,  Miss  Palmer,  Mrs.  F.  Lucas, 
Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Santley,  and  Patey. — Ibid. 

The  Charity  Schools  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace.— The  entertainment  given  on  Wednesday  by 
the  children  of  the  Metropolitan  Charity  Schools, 
was  partly  in  consequence  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  being  prevented  taking  place 
this  year  on  account  of  the  repairs  being  made  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  and  partly  because  the  friends 
of  the  children  were  desirous  to  give  them  a  holiday, 
and  repeat  the  festivals  of  1858-9,  which  were  found 
so  eminently  successful.  No  less  than  forty-six 
schools  sent  their  juvenile  choirs,  and  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  nearly  4000.  Mr.  G.  W.  Martin,  to 
whose  beat  the  children  are  familiar  (and  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Bates),  con- 
ducted ;  Mr.  James  Coward  presided  at  the  organ  ; 
Mr.  T.  Harper  was  first  trumpet ;  while,  to  strength- 
en the  accompaniments  (which  some  of  the  pieces  in 
the  programme  required),  there  were  a  second  trum- 
pet, two  horns,  four  trombones,  and  the  gigantic 
drum  played  by  Mr.  Chipp.  The  following  was  the 
selection  :  "  The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  "  :  Chorus, 
"Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  "  (Haydn)  ;  Chorale, 
"  Come  sound  his  praise  abroad  "  (G.  W.  Martin)  ; 
Chant,  "  0  sing  unto  the  Lord  "  ;  Chorale,  "  Martin 
Luther's  Hymn  "  ;  "  Hosanna,"  for  three  trebles  (G. 
W.  Martin)  ;  "  God  and  King  of  Jacob's  nation  " 
(Costa)  ;  Chorale,  "  God  that  madest  earth  and 
heaven"  (T.  B.  Southgate) ;  Psalm,  "  O  praise  ye 
the  Lord  "  ;  Chorale  from  St.  Paul,  "  Sleepers 
awake"  (Mendelssohn);  and  "God  save  the 
Queen."  The  performance  on  the  whole  was  most 
admirable,  more  especially  in  the  unison  pieces,  in 
which  the  singers  felt  no  timidity,  and  sang  with  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  voices.  'There  were  three  en- 
cores, the  Chorale,  "Come,  sound  his  praise  abroad," 
the  "  Hosanna"  for  three  trebles  (both  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin), and  the  Chorale  from  St.  Paul,  "Sleepers 
awake."  At  the  end  of  the  Concert,  when  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  had  been  sung,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  singers  as  well 
as  the  audience.  First  the  audience  clapped  tlicir 
hands  sore,  and  then  the  children  roared  themselves 
hoarse,  and  then  both  joined  issue  and  screamed  and 
applauded  in  unison,  until  fairly  wearied,  the  juve- 
niles holding  out  the  longest.  At  last  the  schools  re- 
tired from  tlie  orchestra  in  military  order,  and  were 
soon  seen  swarming  over  the  terraces  and  walks, 
where  tlie  Upper  Fountains  were  made  to  play  for 
their  gratification  ;  and  here  we  must  leave  tliem, 
having  no  doubt  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  heart- 
ily, and  went  home  happier  than  princes,  potentates, 
or  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Ibid. 
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Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  sound  of  harps.     (II  suon  dell'arpe.    Duet. 

"  /  Martiri."  35 

Celebrated  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Tenor  in  the  last 
act  of  this  now  standard  opera.  Piccolomini,  in  this 
duet,  acliieved  one  of  lier  finest  triumphs  as  a  singer 
and  an  actress.  Tiie  melody  is  the  one  most  easily  re- 
called from  tha  gems  of  tlie  opera.  The  voices  do  not 
range  high. 

O  keep  me  in  your  memory.   Ballad.     S.  Glover.  25 
Easy  and  pleasing  parlor  ballad. 

Each  morn  in  life,  or  the  Maiden's  Prayer.    Bal- 
lad. Badarzewska.  25 
Adapted  to  a  melody  in  the  instrumental  piece  of 
the  same  name,  with  which  just  now  all  pianos  re- 
sound.   It  makes  a  very  pretty  and  taking  song  and 
will  have  a  great  sale. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Marche  du  Vainqueur.  Jaques  Blumenthal.  50 

Whoever  knows  Blumenthal's  fine  "  Marcbe  des 
Creates  "and  "  March  militaire"  —  and  who  has  not 
at  least  heard  of  them  —  will  expect  something  unu- 
sually fine  under  this  title.  Nor  will  he  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  a  noble  mnreh,  full  of  manly  joy  in  its 
remarkable  melodies,  and  with  a  sombre  religious 
strain  in  commemoration  of  the  slain,  for  its  trio. 

Gems  of  Verdi's  Operas  for  Young  Players. 

Each  number,  Rimbault.  15 

1.  Ah  che  la  raorte.      2.  Libiamo  "Traviata." 

3.  Parigi  o  cara.  4.  II  balen. 

5.  Si  la  stanchezza.  6.  Di  Provenza  il  mar. 
Arrangements  of  the  simplest  kind,  recommended 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  teachers  who  are  ia 
want  of  something  suitable  to  give  to  their  youngest 
scholars. 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  for  3  performers  on  one 

Piano.  T.  Bissell.  30 

March  in  "Norma."  "  "        3o 

Non  piu  andrai.  "  "        30 

Moderately  difficult.  For  pupils  in  the  second  or 
third  quarter. 

La  Favorite.     Polka  Francaise.  .7.  Strauss.  25 

Has  been  a  decided  "  favorite  "  witli  our  public  la.st 
season.  It  is  a  Polk,a  that  wears  well,  and  retains  a 
certain  charm  even  after  a  thorough  familaritywith  it. 

Railsplitter's  Polka.  Neumann.  23 

A  capital  polka,  dedicated  to  the  Kepublican  nomi- 
nee. 

Books. 

The  Opera  op  Don  Giovanni,  by  Mozart. 
Complete,  ■  with   Italiiin   and    English   words. 
Bound  uniform  with  Ditson's  Series  of  Stand- 
ard Operas.  3,00 
This  forma  the  ninth  volume  of  this  Edition,  un- 
surpassed in  clearness  of  type,  beauty  of  appearance, 
general  correctness  and  cheapness  by  any  other.    This 
edition  of  Don  Giovanni  contains  all  the  recitatives 
which  are  usually  omitted  in  German  and    French 
editions,  a  history  of  the  Opera  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  entire  Libretto  or  Text  in  conden.^ed  form, 
and  a  thematic  index.     The  instruments  to  which 
the  accompaniment  is  entrusted  in  the  Orchestra  are 
indicated  in  the  Pianoforte  Score.    This  volume  con- 
tains  407   pages,  which   is   more  than  double    the 
amount  of  any  other  number  of  the  series ;  yet  ia 
sold  at  the  same  price. 
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The  Summer  Shower. 

BY  T.  BUCHANAN   READ. 

Before  the  stout  harvesters  falleth  the  grain, 
As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the  plain 
And  loiters  the  boy  in  the  briery  lane  ; 
But  yonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain, 
Like  a  long  line  of  spears,  brightly  burnished  and  tall. 

Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet, 
It  dashes  the  dust  with  its  numberless  feet. 
Like  a  murmurless  school,  in  their  leafy  retreat. 
The  wild  birds  sit  listening  the  drops  round  them 
beat ; 
And  the  boy  crouches  close  to  the  blackberry  wall. 

The  swallows  alone  take  the  storm  on  its  wing, 
And,  taunting  the  tree  sheltered  laborers,  sing, 
Like  pebbles  the  rain  breaks  the  face  of  the  spring. 
While  a  bubble  darts  up  from  each  widening  ring ; 
And  the  boy,  in  dismay,  hears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

But  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves  ; 
The  robin  darts  out  from  his  bower  of  leaves  ; 
The  wren  peereth  forth  from  the  moss-covered  eaves 
And  the  rain-spatter'd  urchin  now  gladly  perceives 
That  the  beautiful  bow  bendeth  over  them  all. 


A  Musical  Sketch  of  the  Days  of  76. 

Poptuwn,  July  4,  1860. 

[To  John  S.  Dwioht,  Esq-, — 

Dear  Sir, — On  this  sacred  day — the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  our  glorious  and  blessed  nation — 
I  am  moved  to  send  you  a  sketch  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  which  for  reasons  hereafter  given  has  lain 
for  some  time  in  my  desk,  and  which  requires  a  word 
or  two  of  introduction  or  preface. 

One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  this  place,  where  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
cast  my  lines,  as  a  dispenser  of  the  Word  and  a  fish- 
er of  men,  is  a  young  lady,  first  assistant  in  our  high 
school — of  great  talents  and  virtues,  and  of  the  Me- 
thodist persuasion.  Of  the  writers  for  the  Evening 
Budget,  which  is  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  "  Social 
Lyceum,"  none  is  more  sure  to  meet  with  profound 
attention,  elicit  hearty  applause  and  be  afterwards 
the  subject  of  sincere  commendation  than  she.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Polky — but  we  all  know  her  as 
Miss  Lizzy  Polky — indeed  her  pieces  are  signed 
"  Lizzy."  Formerly  most  of  her  communications 
were  poetical,  but  during  the  past  winter,  she  has 
neglected  the  poetic  muse,  giving  us  however  an 
ample  compensation  in  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches 
founded  upon  incidents  in  the  history  of  our  glorious 
Republic. 

True,  in  these  she  sometimes  departs  from  the  lit- 
eral truth  of  history,  but  as  you  well  observe  in  a 
recent  number  of  your  valuable  journal,  "  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  are  fancy  pieces,  and  hence  no  one 
will  look  to  them  for  biographical  (historical)  au- 
thority." Equally  well  do  you  say,  "  nor  is  literal 
truth  of  history  always  essential  to  that  more  inward 
moral  truth,  the  truth  of  mmd  and  character,  which 
may  be  conveyed  through  an  imaginary  picture  or 
tissue  of  incidents  and  conversations,"  wherein  you 
have  expressed  my  own  opinion  exactly. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  desirous  of  aiding  Miss 
Polky  to  find  a  publisher  for  a  volume  of  these  tales 
and  sketches,  but  have  been  discouraged  from  taking 
any  active  steps  by  the  ineffable  stupidity  of  the  pub- 
lishers, as  shown  in  their  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
yolume  of  sacred  poetry,  concerning  which  I  wrote 
under  date  of  Feb.  28,  1859.  Can  you  credit  the 
fact  that  not  an  application  has  been  made  to  me  for 
our  manuscript  hymns  arranged  from  the  great 
poets  !     Consequently  the  church  is  deprived  of  their 


use,  and  deacon  Malachi  has  sold  his  sorrel  colt  to  a 
racing  sinner  on  Long  Island.  (It  is  a  gratifying 
circumstance  to  me  that  the  nag  has  approved  my 
judgment  in  horseflesh,  by  taking  the  cup  at  the  last 
meeting  on  the  Long  Island  course.) 

However,  my  regard  for  Miss  Polky  and  my  earn- 
est desire  that  her  talents  should  be  known  to  and 
appreciated  by  an  enlightened  public,  induces  me  to 
swallow  my  own  disappointment,  and  send  you  as  a 
proof  or  sample  of  what  she  can  do,  a  sketch  read 
by  her  with  unbounded  applause  in  the  Evening 
Budget,  of  Feb.  27th,  for  insertion  in  your  paper. 
For  my  own  part  I  consider  it  equal  to  any  of  those 
with  which  you  have  lately  favored  us,  translated 
from  the  German,  besides  having  the  advantage  of 
being  national  in  subject,  patriotic  in  spirit,  and 
American  in  sentiment.  In  which  Mr.  Esel  fully 
concurs. 

In  the  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  not  refuse  this  sketch 
a  place  in  your  columns, 

I  remain  with  all  respect  your  seiwant, 
Haeakuk  Lot, 

Pastor  at  Poptown.] 

Scene  ^. 

In  the  uncommonly  fine  month  of  June,  177G, 
between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  a  man 
might  have  been  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
broad  and  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  a  handsome 
but  modest  house,  with  a  long  and  deep  veran- 
dah. This  lonely  promenader  walked  on  slowly, 
proudly  and  securely — at  all  events  no  danger 
was  apparent — occasionally  raising  his  eyes  to 
drink  in  the  glorious  view  of  the  broad  and  pla- 
cid bosom  of  the  Potomac,  which  lay  before  him, 
but  mostly  with  his  glance  turned  earthwards, 
and  his  hands  crossed  behind  him.  A  wig,  with 
a  broad  military  cocked  hat,  partly  concealed  his 
thoughtful  forehead.  No  one  could  have  passed 
him  by  unmarked  ;  the  stamp  of  the  extraordin- 
ary was  visibly  imprinted  on  his  brow  ;  the  power 
of  genius  drew  a  glory  around  his  bended  head, 
his  wig  and  his  cocked  hat.  At  times  the  proud 
look  gave  way  to  one  of  anxiet}' ;  but  the  strong, 
firm,  steady  martial  tread  belied  the  expression 
of  his  features — that  is  at  these  exceptional  mo- 
ments. At  the  upper  end  of  his  promenade, 
where,  as  he  paced  back  and  forth,  he  drew  near 
the  house,  the  little  negroes  would  stop  their  fun 
and  frolic,  th  old  ones  respectfully  take  off  their 
remnants  of  hats,  until  the  back  of  the  master 
was  again  turned. 

At  this  precise  moment,  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
ica felt  a  most  intense  interest  in  this  venerated 
apparition — which  had  become  a  solidity  of  bone 
and  muscle,  that  might  seem  to  render  this  term 
somewhat  inappropriate.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, under  the  head  of  John  Adams,  who  ac- 
cording to  his  rival  Jefferson,  was  the  Atlas  of  the 
Revolution,  and  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
Hancock,  had  a  few  days  before  elected  this  man 
to  the  awfully  responsible  station  of  commander 
in  chief  of  the  armies  raised  and  to  be  raised  for 
the  great  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  And 
now  Washington  had  come  home  once  more  to 
his  beloved  Mt.  Vernon,  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs,  before  departing  to  Cambridge  and  Bos- 


ton in  Massachusetts,  upon  a  mission,  which  was 
to  detain  him,  he  knew  not  how  long — perhaps 
forever  !  This  might  be  his  last  view  of  his  glo- 
rious Potomac.  Never  more  might  he  beliold  the 
sun  sending  his  pointed  rays  from  the  heights  of 
the  Blue  ridge  ascend  over  hill  and  valley,  forest 
and  meadow  and  the  river's  bright  bosom.  He 
had  "  passed  the  ruby  corn,"  as  the  village  gamb- 
lers express  it,  when  trusting  their  all  to  the 
chances  of  the  red  and  white  kernels  of  maize, 
and  it  was  darkly  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the 
future,  whether  he  was  to  be  hung  in  chains  and 
go  down  in  history  as  the  rebel,  or  was  to  return 
triumphant,  and  after  ages  place  under  his  por- 
trait the  legend  "  Peter  Patrias." 

And  now  all  his  domestic  arrangements  were 
made.      "  On   the   morrow,"  said  he  to  himselft 

when 

"  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severipg  clouds  in  yonder  East, 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops, 
I  must  be  gone." 

What  emotions  swelled  that  manly  breast,  who 
can  tell ! 

It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  as  he  again  drew 
near  the  house  he  called  his  favorite  servant 
Tom.  "  Tom,"  said  he  arousing  himself  with  an 
effort  from  the  thoughts  which  had  oppressed 
him,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full,  majestic 
height ;  "  Tom,  we  must  be  early  away  to-mor- 
row morning.  Call  the  people  from  the  fields. 
I  would  fain  see  them  once  more  together,  speak 
a  few  parting  words,  and  give  them  my  patri- 
archal blessing."  In  half  an  hour  all  were  as- 
sembled upon  the  lawn,  neatly  dressed  and  faces 
shining  with  soap  and  water, — all,  from  the  aged 
man,  who  now  lived  upon  his  master's  bounty, 
whose  only  labor  was  the  amusement  of  cultivat- 
ing his  own  little  garden,  down  to  the  boy  who 
lay  in  the  sun  and  played  with  his  comrades  the 
live  long  day ;  from  old  Joyce  Heth  resplendent 
in  a  bright  bandanna  turban  —  she  who  had 
nursed  the  master  in  infancy  and  now  Hved  the 
imperious  and  haughty  old  mammy  of  the  estate, 
down  to  the  little  black  girl,  who  played  baby 
with  a  corn-cob,  on  which  some  benevolent  nigger 
had  marked  a  face  like  his  own  with  charcoal. 

All  were  there. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  interview 
between  Master  and  people  ;  there  are  scenes  in 
which  the  tender  sentiments  conquer  the  sterner 
qualities  of  the  man  ;  when  the  hero  becomes  a 
child  again.     Such  scenes  are  sacred  ! 

Tears  flowed  in  the  verandah  where  Madame 
Washington  and  the  Custis  children,  with  a  few 
friends  from  neighboring  plantations  were  assemb- 
led. Tears  flowed  on  the  lawn,  where  the  people 
stood  and  heard  the  words  of  their  beloved 
Master.  Those  words  were  few,  but  they  came 
from  the  heart  and  went  to  the  heart. 

"  And  now,"  said  he  at  last,  "  enjoy  yourselves 
this  last  evening,  and  let  me  during  these  re- 
maining hours  be  surrounded  by  none  but  happy 
faces."  There  was  a  joyous  shout  at  these  words, 
Harry  the  musician  produced  his  fiddle,  and  with 
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that  changeableness  of  temperament  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  negro,  of  children,  indeed  of  all, 
who  live  without  ease  and  anxiety  for  the  mor- 
row, in  a  moment  every  tear  was  dry,  shouts  of 
laughter  arose  on  the  soft  evening  air,  and  the 
light  fantastic  toe  was  tripping  it  in  the  mazes  of 
the  merry  dance. 

[I  think  this  isa  very  happy  passage. — H.  Lot] 
But  the  joy  rose  still  higher,  when  the  Master 
snatching  the  instrument  from  Harry's  hands, 
played  as  no  other  on  the  plantation  could,  one 
of  the  contra  dances  then  en  vogue  ;  and  reached 
its  acme,  when  returning  the  fiddle  to  Harry,  he 
seized  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  they  too  with 
friends  and  children  stepped  upon  the  lawn,  and 
trod  a  measure  to  the  sound  of  the  music.  But 
among  these  dances  was  more  of  sadness  than 
hilarity.     They  felt  it  to  be  for  the  last  time  ! 

Scene  II. 

The  scene  changes  to  Cambridge,  in  autumn, 
■where,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  afternoon,  the 
tall  form  which  we  saw  pacing  the  lawn  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  may  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  that 
part  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  road  included  between 
the  Craigie  and  the  Lowell  places.  He  comes 
neither  earlier  nor  later ;  always  at  the  same 
hour,  after  dinner  ;  neither  heat  nor  rain  causes 
him  to  accelerate  his  pace. 

On  the  particular  afternoon  to  which  we  now 
refer,  he  might  have  been  seen  often  looking  at 
his  watch  and  timcing  his  steps  so  as  to  be  at  the 
Craigie  house,  his  head-quarters,  at  a  particular 
moment.  As  he  now  drew  near  the  gate,  he 
looked  keenly  down  the  road  towards  the  Col- 
leges, with  the  expression  of  one  who  is  expect- 
ing a  visitor.  Seeing  no  one  he  drew  his  watch 
again  from  the  deep  fob  in  his  knee  breeches,  and 
glancing  at  it  remarked  "  still  two  minutes  to  the 
time." 

[A  characteristic  touch  this,  for  Washington 
was  remarkable  tor  punctuality. — H.  L.] 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  lame  man  came  in  sight 
turning  the  angle  in  the  road  a  few  rods  below 
the  Vassal  place.  He  too  had  drawn  his  poor, 
old  pinchbeck  watch  from  the  fob,  and  seeing 
that  he  had  a  minute  or  two  to  spare,  relaxed 
his  pace,  but  looking  up  and  seeing  the  "  vener- 
ated apparition  "  of  the  commander  in  chief,  he 
hastened  forward.  As  he  approached,  the  Gen- 
eral noted  that,  though  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  fate  and  fortune  seemed  to  have  used  him 
hardly.  Besides  his  lameness,  one  arm  was  near- 
ly useless  and  one  eye  was  forever  darkened. 
His  iron-buckled  shoes  were  shabby ;  his  stock- 
ings much  darned;  his  knee  breeches  had  cheap 
buckles,  not  mates,  and  were  clearly  the  worse 
for  long  hard  usage  ;  the  coat  had  become  one  of 
many  colors ;  the  wig  had  lost  its  curl,  and  the 
cocked  hat  upon  it,  (to  quote  the  antique  and 
horrible  conceit  of  the  great  Jo,)  was  rather  a 
specimen  of  hard-wear  than  of  dry  goods.  And 
now  he  stood  before  the  commander  in  chief  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  veneration  and  awe  marking 
the  expression  of  his  one  eye. 

["  Marking  the  expression  " — a  finely  turned 
phrase  ! — H.  L.] 

"  You  are  the  man  I  expect  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  excellency." 

"  And  your  name  is ?" 

"  William  Billings,  at  your  Excellency's  ser- 


"  Come  in  with  me  Mr.  Billings,  you  are  the 
man." 

The  tall  form  of  the  Generalissimo,  accompan- 
ied by  the  halting  steps  of  Billings,  might  now 
have  been  seen — perhaps  was  indeed — moving 
up  the  gravel  walk  shaded  by  those  elms,  then 
young,  which  a  few  years  ago  in  their  age  became 
food  for  worms — as  we  also  must  in  turn — enter- 
ing the  broad  portal  of  the  house,  where  Tom 
relieved  his  revered  Master  of  his  hat,  cane  and 
sword,  up  the  broad  stairs  where  the  old  clock 

stood  ticking 

"  Never,  forever — 
Forever,  never," 

and  so  into  the  private  room  of  the  commander. 
Giving  Tom  orders  to  allow  no  intrusion  upon 
him,  upon  any  less  occasion  than  an  attack  by 
the  redcoats  upon  the  American  lines,  he  motion- 
ed the  composer — for  every  reader  must  have 
recognized  in  this  Billings,  the  great  American 
contemporary  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gluck  and 
Beethoven — who  stood  trembling  with  the  ex- 
citement of  a  private  interview  with  the  godlike 
hero — to  take  a  chair,  who,  not  more  by  his 
position,  than  by  the  dignity  and  nobleness  of 
his  union,  impressed  every  one  with  a  sense  of 

"  such  divinity  [as]  doth  hedge  a  king  " — 
to  be  seated. 

[How  eloquent  is  this  ! — H.  L.] 

After   a  moment  of  pause  the  General  began. 

"  I  learn  Mr.  Billings  that  the  army  is  indebted 
to  you  for  both  the  words  and  the  fiery  music  of 
that  favorite  canticle, 

"  Let  tyrant's  shake  their  iron  rod 
And  slavery  clank  her  galling  chains  " — 

"  Me,"  interrupted  Billings, — ■ 

"  We  fear  them  not,  we  trust  in  God! 
New  England's  God  forever  reigns  1" 

Yes,  your  Excellency,  that  is  mine,  both  words 
and  music  and  so  is  the  new  anthem.  "  By  the 
rivers  of  Watertown,  there  we  sat  down,  we 
wept  when  we  remembered,  thee  oh,  Boston !" 

The  grave  features  of  the  commander  in  chief 
relaxed  into  a  smile  at  the  composer's  enthusi- 
asm, and  he  continued  : — 

"  It  is  recorded  in  history,  Mr.  Billings,  that  a 
great  man  once  observed,  '  another  might  make 
the  laws  of  a  people,  if  to  him  was  left  the  com- 
position of  their  songs  and  ballads.'  In  our  day 
the  laws  have  a  greater  relative  importance,  but 
the  song  has  not  lost  its  power.  Your  own  pat- 
riotic hymns  and  anthems  are  doing  a  great  work 
in  keeping  alive  the  right  spirit." 

Billings's  eye  gleamed  and  his  face  flushed 
with  pleasure  at  this  encomium  from  the  great 
Virginian. 

"  I  observed,"  continued  the  General,  "  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  where 
I  studied  the  ait  of  war  in  my  younger  days — 
this  sword  was  presented  to  me  by  him  after  the 
battle  of  Kunersdorf — how  important  an  effect 
was  produced  upon  the  common  soldiers,  in  rais- 
ing their  courage  almost  to  enthusiasm,  when  the 
bands  struck  up  their  national  Dessauer  March, 
and  the  charge  was  sounded.  We  need  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  best  thing  for  our  purpose  would  be  a  tune 
of  a  lively  character  and  striking  rhythm,  which 
would  serve  both  as  a  song  for  the  men  to  sing 
and  as  a  march  for  our  fifes  and  drums — some- 
thing like  the  "  Malbrook  "  of  the  French.  Now, 
speaking  in  confidence,  uttering  which  words,  he 
gave  Billings  a  look  that  showed  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  trifle  with  this  confidence,  "  I 
know   the  charms  of  music,  and  many  a  lonely 


hour  have  I  beguiled  with  the  wild  strains  of  my 
violin." 

"  Oh,  God  bless  your  excellency,"  cried  Bill- 
ings, "  if  our  New  England  folks  could  only 
know  that,  they  would  love  you  as  they  now  re- 
spect and  venerate  you!" 

[Another  touch  of  true  nature !  For  may  we 
not  read  Shakspeare  thus  and  say, 

"  One  touch  of  music,  makes  the  whole  world 
kin  "  ?— H.  L.] 

"  No,"  said  the  great  man  with  a  half  sup- 
pressed sigh,  "  this  must  not  be.  In  foreign 
lands  none  tooo  high  to  love  and  study  art.  How 
often  did  King  Frederick,  spend  an  hour  or  two 
at  head-quarters,  after  the  day's  march,  with  his 
Capellmeister  in  playing  the  flute.  And  how 
this  raised  him  in  the  affections  of  men  !  But  in 
our  land  it  is  different,  and  were  it  known  that 
I  am  in  my  small  way  a  musician,  no  one  would 
believe  that  I  am  capable  of  aught  else." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Billings  sadly,  "  they  call  me 
a  vagabond  because  I  devote  my  life  to  art !" 

"  Mr.  Billings,"  and  a  half  indignant,  half 
contemptuous  look  accompanied  the  General's 
words,  "  do  you  know  the  verses  made  by  one  of 
the  British  generals  about  us  ?" 

"  Yes  indeed,"  replied  Billings,  indignation 
burning  in  his  eye  and  cheeks,  "  and  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  army,  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  thrust  them  down  the  throat  of  the  man,  who 
made  them  at  the  point  of  his  ramrod,  especially 
one  verse." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  That  about  your  Excellency, 

*  And  there  was  Cap'n  Washington 
With  gentlefolks  about  him. 
They  say  he's  grown  so  'tarnal  proud 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em.'  " 

"  Ah  the  people  are  angry  at  this,  are  they  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency  ;  it  has  been  the  com- 
mon talk  all  through  camp.  True,  I  can't  be  any 
thing  with  my  poor,  battered  body  but  a  baggage 
wagon  driver,  but  my  music  enables  me  to  know 
everybody  even  if  we  whigs  were  not  all  one  as 
good  as  another.  And  I  can  tell  your  Excellen- 
cy, the  men,  if  you  would  only  lead  them  into 
Boston  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  would  show 
them  that  when  '  Yankee  Doodle '  comes  to 
town,  John  Bull  will  have  to  evacuate  to  '  Chevy 
Chase.' " 

"  Perhaps  a  time  may  come,"  said  the  General, 
smiling  at  this  display  of  zeal,  "  meantime  we 
can  be  preparing  for  such  an  event,  and  one 
preparation,  Mr.  Billings,  is  a  tune  to  those 
words ! " 

"  A  tune  to  those  words,"  cried  Billings  aghast 
—  a  tune  to  those  words  I " 

"  Certainly.  They  are  written  to  burlesque 
and  ridicule  us.  Many  a  man  is  impassible  to  all 
else,  but  the  fear  of  ridicule,  or  the  desire  of  re- 
venge upon  one  who  has  made  him  a  laughing- 
stock will  carry  him  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is 
human  nature,  Mr.  Billings. 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  Billings,  with  that  illumina- 
tion of  face,  which  shows  the  instant  comprehen- 
sion of  a  new  and  valuable  idea,  "  you  are  a 
great  man.  I  see,  give  the  men  a  tune  to  which 
they  can  sing  those  words  and  they  would  march 
against  all  the  redcoats  in  creation,  if  only  to  sing 
Yankee  Doodle  in  their  faces.  By  the  hoky  ! " 
added  he  in  his  enthusiasm,  forgetting  in  whose 
presence  he  was,  and  springing  from  his  chair, 
"  if  we  could  beat  the  British  twice  on  Breed's 
hill  with  nothing  but  duty  before  us,  what  couldn't 
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■we  do,  if  we  at  the  same  time  wore  scoring  the 
Yankee  Doodle  account  on  their  hides." 

And  here,  as  well  as  his  lame  log  would  allow, 
Billings  marched  across  'the  chamber,  his  eye 
blazing  like  that  of  a  hero.  But  catching  a  sight 
of  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  General,  he  was 
recalled  to  himself,  and  blushing  with  confusion 
he  again  seated  himself,  quite  out  of  counte- 
nance, at  the  lengths  to  which  his  zeal  had  car- 
ried him. 

"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Billings,  your  zeal  is  as 
honorable  to  you  as  was  that  of  Corporal  Trim  to 
him." 

"  And  who  was  he,  your  Excellency  ?  " 

"  A  celebrated  English  soldier,  though  only  a 
corporal.     But  to  our  business." 

'•  What  sort  of  a  tune  would  your  Excellency 
like  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  General,  humming  a  lively 
strain,  "  that  something  of  this  kind  would  be  ap- 
propriate." 

Billings'  quick  ear  caught  it  instantly,  and  beg- 
ging to  be  excused  a  moment,  he  drew  a  piece  of 
coarse  music  paper  from  his  pocket  and  went  to 
the  window,  where  he  stood  a  few  minutes,  look- 
ing out  over  plain  and  river  to  the  range  of  hills 
then  covered  with  forests,  from  Corey's  in  Brook- 
line  round  to  what  is  now  Mt.  Auburn,  and  all 
now  lighted  up  by  the  slant  rays  ot  the  setting 
sun. 

And  now  he  began  to  write.  A  moment  more 
and  that  wondrous  inspiration,  which  was,  before 
a  century  had  passed  away,  to  be  known  through 
out  Europe  as  the  then  national  air  of  the  then 
not  existing  United  States  of  America,  was  noted 
down  in  the  enlivening  key  of  si  be  mol  !  Re- 
turning to  his  seat  he  sang  a  stanza  or  two  in  a 
full  manly  voice,  of  the  well  known 

"  Father  and  I  went  down  to  c&mp  " 
the  Father  of  his  country  beating  time  and  hum- 
ming a  passage  occasionally. 

"That  is  excellent,  Mr.  Billings,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, "  you  have  caught  my  idea  perfectly.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  only  wish  it  was  in 
my  power  to  reward  you  adequately." 

"  Reward  !  "  exclaimed  Billings,  half  indig- 
nantly, "  Yankee  as  I  am  I  should  spurn  any 
other  reward  on  such  an  occasion  thun  the  appro- 
bation of  Your  E.Kcellency,  and  of  my  own  con- 
science. Is  it  not  my  slight  offering  for  the  cause 
for  which  you  offer  and  risk  everything  ?  No, 
God  forbid  !" 

[I  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  this  stroke  to 
Miss  Polky,  for  I  thought  none  had  done  justice 
to  the  sweet  singer  of  the  days  of  seventy-six. — 
H.  L.] 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Billings,  one  thing  more. 
Suppose  a  time  should  come,  when  we  should 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  and  victory  should 
perch  herself  upon  the  pine  trees  of  your  New 
England  banners,  would  not- the  first  impulse  of 
every  true  American  heart  be  to  give  the  glory 
to  the  higher  power  which  guides  and  directs  the 
affairs  of  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,  after  your  Excellency,"  said  Billings. 

"  Mr.  Billings,"  said  the  General,  with  some 
sternness,  I  can  allow  no  such  remarks,  I  am  but 
an  instrument." 

"  True,  though,  any  way,"  muttered  Bilhngs." 

"  Now,  picture  to  yourself "  continued  the 
other,  not  noticing  the  interruption,  "  that  mo- 
ment. The  enemy  fly  —  the  field  is  ours  —  and 
after  the  pursuit  the  army  is  drawn  up  into  close 


array,  and  the  voices  of  tho  chaplains  are  heard 
giving  thanks  to  the  Most  High.  In  foreign  lands 
grand  Te  Deums  are  sung  in  honor  of  victories. 
We  want  a  Te  Deum,  but  one  which  is  simple, 
yet  noble  and  majestic,  which  all  who  can  sing  at 
all  can  execute,  which  shall  be  a  universal  popu- 
lar melody,  and  go  down  to  future  generations 
wedded  to  the  words  of  our  long  metre  doxolo- 
gies,  such  as, 

"  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  ekles  " 
or 

"  Be  thou,  0  God,  exalted  high.'' 

I  desire  you  to  give  wing  to  your  imagination' 

fancy  yourself  on  the  victorious  field,  and  under 

such  inspiration  compose  such  a  tune.     Should 

you  succeed  to  my  satisfaction,  of  which  I  have 

no  doubt,  that  shall  be  our  Te  Deum.     Be  in  no 

hurry.     Let  the  tune  come  from  the  heart  and  it 

will  reach  the  heart." 

After  some  minutes  of  silence  Billings  said, 
"  But  how  to  make  these  tunes  known  through 
all  the  army  is  the  question." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  the  General, 
"  You  must  select  a  few  men  from  all  the  various 
regiments,  who  have  good  ears  and  voices,  say  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  having  taught 
them,  they  in  turn  must  be  the  teachers  of  others. 
Those  whom  you  select  shall  be  free  from  all  oth- 
duty  whenever  you  require  their  presence." 

Scene  III. 

Day  is  just  beginning  to  break,  but  a  thick  fog 
buries  city,  village,  plain,  river  and  harbor  in  im- 
penetrable darkness.  Silently  the  American 
troops  are  concentrating  in  large  bodies,  at  the 
extremities  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  Necks,  of 
the  Milldam  and  the  Cambridges.  [This  is  a 
rather  strong  annchronism,  I  must  allow,  since  the 
bridges  were  not  built  until  some  years  later. 
But  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  finale,  and  Miss 
Polky  is  not  writing  history,  I  think  we  may  let 
them  stand. — H.  L.]  Putnam  and  Prescott, 
Ward  and  Heath,  Dearborn  and  Hull,  all  are 
passing  along  the  columns  under  their  charge,-en- 
couraging  their  men  and  telling  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  Providence,  and  especially  in  their  bayo- 
nets and  in  Washington.  They  remind  them  of 
Breed's  hill ;  of  Lexington  and  Concord  ;  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  people  of  Boston ;  of  the 
glorious  hopes  of  the  future  if  they  now  are 
strong  and  of  good  courage  ;  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  pledges  given-  to  sup- 
port that  document.  The  emulation  of  each  di- 
vision is  excited  to  outdo  the  others.  No/ 'a  man 
in  the  army,  who  cannot  picture  to  himself  the 
broad  pastures  and  fields,  which  at  that  time 
crossed  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills  at  the  foot 
of  which,  on  the  other  side,  the  town  of  Boston 
was  built,  and  who  does  not  see  with  his  mind's 
eye,  the  fortified  top  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Cross  and  Lion  floating  in  the  breeze  above  it. 
To  this  point,  every  column  must  urge  its  way, 
and  the  glory  will  be  to  that  division  which  shall 
cause  that  proud  flag  to  stoop.  In  all  silence  the 
attacking  columns  are  to  advance,  aud  not  until 
the  command  is  given  are  the  fifes  and  drums  to 
strike  up  their  music;  and  an  order  has  been 
given  that  at  this  command,  the  new  tune  to  the 
British  doggerel,  now  familiar  to  eve.iy  man  in 
the  army,  shall  be  the  only  one*  played. 

And  now  all  is  ready.  A  rocket  is  seen  on  a 
distant  hill  in  Roxbury,  and  a  moment  afterward 
the  boom  of  cannon  is  heard  from  Dorchester 
heights,  and  a  heavy  ball  crashes  into  the  decks 


of  a  Bi-itish  vessel  of  war  in  tlie  harbor.  This  is 
the  signal  for  the  onset.  In  Boston  all  is  in  con- 
sternation. Before  the  redcoats  can  form  in  bat- 
tle array,  the  Aiuerican  troops  are  pouring  out  of 
boats,  which  have  been  silently  borne  by  the  tide 
across  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  fog,  are  rush- 
ing across  the  bridges,  and  carrying  the  forts  and 
batteries  of  their  enemies.  There  was  no  resist- 
ing the  impetuous  onset.  A  hundred  fifes  with 
their  shrill  voices  were  heard  in  all  directions  in 
the  thickness  of  the  darkness,  playing  the  excit- 
ing melody  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  keeping 
step  to  its  inspiring  strains,  the  sturdy  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  American  army  rushed  upon 
their  foes  like  the  veterans  of  the  Prussian  king. 

Consternation  seized  the  redcoats.  They  re- 
membered Breed's  hill,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
town,  in  whose  narrow  streets  they  were  brought 
by  their  officers  to  a  stand.  The  crown  of  Bea- 
con hill  had  carried  and  when  the  sun  had  dissi- 
pated the  mists  and  the  landbreeze  had  cleared 
away  the  smoke  of  the  fight,  Washington  was  al- 
ready there,  calmly  surveying  the  scene.  The 
British  general  had  stationed  himself  upon  the 
top  of  Fort  Hill,  aud  was  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  with  a  critical  and  gloomy  eye. 
The  cannon  still  boomed  upon  the  heights  of 
Dorchester  and  the  position  of  the  English  fleet 
was  evidently  untenable.  Howe  and  Burgoyne 
were  in  deep  consultation.  The  two  armies  had 
rested  frem  their  fearful  occupation  and  stood 
face  to  face,  the  Americans  having  the  advantage 
of  being  above  and  looking  down  upon  their  ene- 
mies, the  latter  that  of  being  defended  by  the 
buildings  and  streets  of  the  town.  To  dislodge 
the  enemy  the  American  commander  saw  would 
involve  the  desti-uction  of  the  town.  To  fight 
with  the  Americans  the  British  generals  saw 
would  involve  the  destruction  or  the  departure  of 
their  fleet,  so  securely  had  the  New  England 
men  intrenched  themselves  upon  the  heights  of 
Dorchester,  whenca  every  shot  told  upon  the 
ships  in  the  inner  harbor. 

^ "  Burgoyne,"  said  Howe,  "  this  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness !  Your  Yankee  Doodles  and  Cap'n  Wash- 
ington have  most  decidedly  come  to  town  ! " 

"  Yes,  Howe,  and  in  a  way  I  never  dreamed 
of;  the  rascals  have  made  a  tune  to  those  words, 
and  march  to  it  like  so  many  demons.  It  is  what 
I  call  a  decisive  demon-stration." 

"  How  can  you  be  jesting  and  punning  at  such 
a  moment,"  said  Howe,  sternly. 

"  I  should  rejoice  with  an  exceeding  great  joy, 
if  I  knew  what  else  under  Heaven  there  is  for 
me  to  do  just  at  this  moment,"  said  Burgoyne, 
bitterly. 

Howe  wrote  a  few  words  and  calling  his  aid  de 
camp  sent  him  with  all  the  speed  his  horse  could 
make,  with  the  white  flag  in  his  hand,  across  the 
hollow  to  the  height  of  Beacon,  where  Washing- 
ton was  deep  in  consultation  with  his  chiefs  as  to 
the  best  steps  now  to  be  taken.  The  British  ar- 
my was  in  his  power,  but  only  as  it  seemed  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  his  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  who,  under 
cover  of  the  fog  and  darkness,  had  surprised  and 
driven  the  enemy  into  the  streets  of  the  town, 
would  behave  in  such  a  conflict  as  would  follow 
an  attack  upon  the  British  troops  in  the  light  of 
the  bright  sun  ;  this  was  a  question  of  deep  im- 
port and  difficulty. 

Howe's  messenger  now  approached  and  pre- 
sented a  note  addressed  to  "  G.  Washington, 
Esq." 
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The  General  instantly  returned  it.  "  Go  tell 
your  masters,"  said  he,  "  this  is  no  moment  to  in- 
sult a  victorious  general.  I  will  permit  one  half 
hour  of  truce.  If  in  that  half  hour  a  shot  be 
fired,  a  dwelling  be  set  on  fire,  wo  be  to  you." 

The  messenger,  who  had  approached  with  a 
cavaher  air,  turned  pale  at  the  voice  and  manner 
in  which  he  American  spoke.  He  was  awed  be- 
fore this  Republican  as  an  Englishman  usually  is 
only  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  his  royal 
family.  Before  the  half  hour  had  passed  he  came 
with  quite  another  air  and  with  due  respect  de- 
livered the  note  now  addressed  to  "  His  Excellen- 
cy, General  Washington,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces  of  the  United  Colonies."  The  note 
contained  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Generals  to  evacuate  the  town,  immediately, 
without  damage  to  person  or  property,  providing 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so  unmolested  and  take 
all  stores  and  munitions  of  war  save  those  won 
by  the  American  army  in  course  of  the  morning; 
but  declaring  their  determination  in  case  these 
terms  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible  amid  the  ruins  of  Boston. 

The  offer  was  of  course  satisfactory  to  the 
American  chiefs.  The  signal  was  given  to  the 
forts  on  Dorchester  heights  to  suspend  all  firing  ; 
while  on  the  British  side  the  embarkation  began 
immediately. 

The  suii  set  on  that  day  upon  an  extraordinary 
scene.  Ten  thousand  American  troops  stood 
around  the  lone  height  on  Boston  Common,  soon 
to  bear  the  bronze  statue  of  Washington  on  his 
noble  charger,  while  from  its  top  the  venerable 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  so  long  used  as 
riding  school  by  the  British  cavalry  (the  church, 
not  the  Pastor)  poured  forth  in  chosen  language, 
mostly  from  sacred  writ,  in  prayer,  their  thanks 
for  the  victory  of  the  day. 

Then  arose  on  the  calm  evening  air  from  all 
that  multitude  in  a  mighty  chorus 

"  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies  " 

to  the  grand  itrains  composed  since  the  interview 
at  the  Craigie  house,  in  that  grand  and  majestic 
key  of  la,  —  those  strains,  which  so  long  as  onr 
country  lasts,  will  be  known  in  memory  of  Ell- 
linn's  and  his  century  of  singers  as  the  psalm  tune 
of  the  Old  Hundred  ! 

Lizzy  Policy;  of  Poptown. 

Madame  Clara  UTovello. 

{Continued  from  page  106  ) 

Madame  Clara  Novello  made  her  theatrical 
ddhut  at  Padua,  and  chose  the  character  of  Semi- 
ramide  for  tlie  occasion.  Her  success  was  com- 
plete, and  this  even  increased  as  the  experience 
she  gained  in  her  after  engagements  gave  her 
greater  familiarity  with  the  special  requirements 
of  the  stage.  She  appeared,  in  course  of  time, 
at  Rome,  Bologna,  Fermo,  Milan,  and  other 
places.  Triumph  walked  in  her  footsteps,  and 
the  I'ich  Italian  language  was  almost  exhausted  in 
epithets  of  admu-ation,  and  taxed  to  the  utmost 
of  its  sweetness  to  furnish  poems  in  her  praise. 
The  Musical  Anti(iuarlan  Society,  established  in 
London  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  works  of  early 
English  composers,  was  at  this  time  actively  car- 
rying on  its  operations,  and,  as  a  means  to  its  end, 
collecting  a  library  of  works  that  might  illustrate 
its  purpose.  It  may  or  may  not  prove  Mad. 
Novello's  Italian  popularity,  to  state,  that  her 
father  contributed  towards  the  accumulations  of 
this  institution  a  very  extensive  series  of  the 
laudatory  verses  addressed  to  his  daughter,  en- 
joining that,  in  ease  of  the  dissolution  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  entire  collection  should  be  transferred 
to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
poems  were  accordingly  deposited  when  the  Mu- 


sical Antiquarian  was  broken  up,  and  where  they 
will  for  all  time  be  open  to  the  examination  of 
whomsoever  may  be  interested  in  them. 

The  public  performance  in  Paris  of  Rossini's 
SUihat  Mater,  some  ten  years  or  more  after  the 
production  of  his  last  opera,  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  universal  esteem  of  this  composer,  and  add- 
ed a  fresh  laurel  to  his  evergreen  crown.  The 
work  was  immediately  transplanted  to  London, 
and  reproduced  in  every  musical  city  in  Europe. 
It  was  first  heard  in  Italy,  at  a  performance  in 
Bologna,  wliere  Rossini  then  resided,  who  was 
consulted  upon  every  arrangement  for  the  occa- 
sion. Donizetti  was  the  conductor,  than  whom 
no  one  then  living  could  more  completely  identify 
himself  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  composer;  and, 
by  Rossini's  expressed  stipulation.  Mad.  Novello 
was  preferred  above  all  the  singers  in  Italy  to 
sustain  the  soprano  solo ;  and  the  grand  vocal 
etfects  of  the  famous  "Inflammatus"  were  thus 
first  made  known  to  the  countrymen  of  the  com- 
poser through  the  medium  of  her  beautiful  voice. 
When  the  Siabat  was  given  in  Florence  a  year 
afterwards,  the  same  lady  again,  by  the  compos- 
er's desire,  was  engaged  to  fill  the  same  part  in 
the  performance. 

In  Italy  all  theatrical  engagements  are  effected 
by  means  of  correspondents, — agents  whose  en- 
tire occupation  is  to  negotiate  the  arrangements 
between  the  impressario  and  the  composers,  the 
singers,  the  players,  and  every  other  functionary 
of  the  operatic  establishment,  which  holds  so  im- 
portant a  place  in  public  consideration  and  exacts 
so  large  a  share  of  government  attention,  that  it 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country.  Through  some 
mistake  of  the  correspondent! — mistakes  will  hap- 
pen, even  in  the  transactions  of  the  most  trusted 
officials — Mad.  Novello  was  engaged  for  the  car- 
nival season  of  1842,  at  both  Rome  and  Genoa, 
and  the  director  of  each  theatre  demanded  the 
fulfilment  of  the  scrittura.  Universal  as  we  may 
esteem  the  talent  of  the  lady,  the  person  of  the 
prima  donna  was  certainly  not  ubiquitous,  and 
the  possibility  of  her  completing  the  two  discrep- 
ant contracts  was  consequently  non-existent. 
The  Roman  and  Genoese  manager  had  each  the 
law  in  his  favor — alas  that  jurisprudence  should 
be  so  imprudent  as  to  see  a  parity  of  right  on 
each  side  of  a  dispute — but  the  impressario  of  the 
Papal  States  had  more  than  the  law,  in  having 
possession,  which  constitutes  the  nine  points  that 
supercede  all  the  others.  In  the  autumn  season 
of  1841,  Mad.  Novello  was  the  prima  donna  at 
Fermn,  a  city,  as  is  well  known  to  all  familiar 
with  Romagnian  topography,  that  is  located  with- 
in the  papal  territory,  and  consequently  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  authorities.  She 
could  not  quit  the  place  without  a  passport,  which 
document  he  of  the  opera  house  at  Rome  had  the 
power  to  prevent  her  obtaining,  and  he  thus  held 
the  lady  in  such  firm  possession  as  would  effec- 
tively hinder  her  from  appearing  at  the  other 
theatre,  if  it  did  not  compel  her  to  sing  at  his 
own.  The  minister  of  police  at  Fermo,  Count 
Gigliucci,  communicated  to  the  cantratrice  the 
restraint  impesed  upon  her  by  the  Roman  mana- 
ger, whereof  he,  the  count,  was  the  unhappy  in- 
strument; and  communicated,  too,  that  he  was 
under  the  sad  necessity  of  placing  the  lady  under 
arrest  until  she  should  have  made  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  the  impressario,  whose  interests  he 
protected.  The  courteous  captor  became  in  turn 
a  captive,  his  captivation  being  effected  by  the 
personal  charms  of  the  fair  prisoner  whose  per- 
son he  held  in  durance,  and  he  did  not  release 
her  from  her  thraldom  until  she  had  vowed  to 
bind  herself  to  him  for  ever.  Her  hymeneal  en- 
gagement, however,  was  not  to  interfere  with  the 
two  theatrical  concerts  which  then  perplexed 
her,  nor  with  subsequent  professional  duties  to 
which  she  had  already  pledged  herself;  but  it 
was  to  be  discharged  when  she  had  freed  herself, 
by  fulfilment,  from  all  the  legal  demands  upon 
her  talent  at  that  time  pending.  The  first  of 
these  was,  of  course,  that  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  Romano-Genoese  controversy,  and  was 
the  immediate  occasion,  therefore,  of  her  connec- 
tion with  her  future  husband.  The  said  contro- 
versy  was   finally  settled   by  arbitration,  to  the 


following  eff'ect : — It  is  permitted  to  the  flock  of 
the  pope  to  eat  flesh  and  to  hear  operas  for  the 
entire  period  intervening  between  the  Feast  of 
the  Nativity  and  the  solemn  term  of  Lent,  and 
the  carnival  season  of  1842  was  thus  to  extend 
over  twelve  weeks,  for  six  of  which,  dominion 
over  the  vocal  and  histrionic  powers  of  the  song- 
stress was  adjudicated  to  the  manager  of  Rome, 
and  for  the  other  half  moiety,  the  same  advantage 
was  ceded  to  him  of  Genoa. 

One  of  the  engagements  that  Mad.  Novello 
had  upon  her  hands  was  to  Mr.  Macready,  who 
was  then  conducting  Drury  Lane  theatre  upon  a 
principle  of  ti-uly  poetic  purity,  which  has  vainly 
been  emulated  by  subsequent  directors  of  dram- 
atic taste  in  London.  Mr.  Serle,  the  actor  and 
dramatist,  and  the  husband  of  Mad.  Novello's  re- 
tired sister,  was  the  chief  confident  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  great  manager,  and  it  was  to 
his  suggestion  that  the  London  public  owed  the 
opportunity  Mr.  Macready  afforded  them  of  wit- 
nessing the  lady's  talent  in  a  capacity  in  which 
she  had  not  yet  appeared  in  her  native  country. 
Her  debut  on  the  stage  in  England  was  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  and  she  chose  Paccini's  opera  of 
Saffb  for  the  display  of  her  ability, — a  work, 
however,  which  was  far  better  fitted  to  exercise 
the  refined  classic  taste  of  the  director  of  the 
theatre  in  the  arrangements  of  the  mise-en-scene, 
than  to  place  the  artistic  talent  of  the  prima 
donna  in  an  interesting  light  before  the  public. 
Her  brother-in-law  translated  the  libretto,  and 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  accomplished  to 
give  good  effect  to  the  performance  was  done ; 
but  nothing  could  render  a  weak  opera  of  a  weak 
coTiposer  an  interesting  work,  and  the  error  of 
judgment  in  choosing  such  a  piece  for  her  appear- 
ance was  not  a  little  injurious  to  our  heroine's 
first  impression  onjthe  London  playgoers.  In  the 
repertory  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  was  Handel's 
Acis  and  Galatea,  the  production  of  which,  with 
Mr.  Stanfield's  scenery  and  Mr.  T.  Cooke's  in- 
strumentation, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  Mr.  Macready's  management — nay,  of 
modern  theatrical  history.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  Salfo,  Mad.  Novello  sang  the  chief  character 
in  this  immortal  work,  and  produced  an  effect  in 
it  which  was  impossible  to  her  in  the  feeble  music 
of  the  modern  Italian  composer. 

She  sang  that  year  at  our  provincial  music 
meetings;  and  then,  without  a  formal  farewell 
of  the  public,  she  retired  from  the  field  of  her 
constantly  fortunate  eflTorts,  and  became  the 
Countess  Gigliucci.  The  historian  may  not  pry 
into  the  incidents  of  her  private  life,  and  there 
occurs,  therefore,  a  necessary  hiatus  in  the  cur- 
rent of  our  narrative,  which  cannot  be  resumed 
until  the  period  when  Mad.  Novello  returned  to 
the  exercise  of  her  profession.- — London  Musical 
World. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Italian  Conservatories. 

(From  Hogarth's  Musical  History.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of 
these  Seminaries  called  Conservatories,  which 
have  been  frequently  mentioned  as  having  given 
musical  education  to  the  great  Italian  composers 
who  filled  Europe  with  their  fame.  There  were 
schools  of  this  description  at  Venice,  Naples,  Bo- 
logna, and  other  cities.  The  most  remarkable 
were  those  of  Venice,  for  girls,  and  those  of 
Naples,  for  boys. 

■I'he  Conservatorio  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto, 
at  Naples,  was  the  most  famous  of  the  whole,  and 
formed  many  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
Neapolitan  schools.  Children  were  admitted  into 
these  Conservatories  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
twenty,  and  received  instructions  in  composition, 
singing,  and  playing  on  various  instruments,  ac- 
cording to  the  bent  of  their  genius  or  disposition. 
If  the  children  did  not  show  sufficient  talent  to 
afford  a  promise  of  excellence,  they  were  dismiss- 
ed to  make  room  for  others.  Each  conservatory 
had  two  principal  masters,  one  of  whom  taught 
composition  and  the  other  singing;  and  these 
masters  were  frequently  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  age  ;  Leo  and  Durante,  for  example,  hav- 
ing been  masters  in   the  Conservatorio  of  Santa 
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Maria  di  Lorelto.  There  was  also  a  master  for 
each  instrument.  As  the  pupils  were  often  very 
numerous,  (the  last  named  Seminary  having  gen- 
erally contained  two  hundred)  the  method  of 
instruction  resembled  a  good  deal  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lancasterian  system. 
The  master  gave  lessons  to  four  or  five  of  the 
most  advanced  scholars;  each  of  these,  again, 
gave  lessons  to  as  many  more,  and  thus  the  les- 
sons were  propagated  through  the  whole  schools, 
and  descended  to  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade. 
These  subordinate  lessons  were  given  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  master  who  was 
thus  enabled  to  see  that  they  were  given  and  re- 
ceived without  negligence  or  impropriety.  The 
pupils  at  stated  times  had  public  exercises,  con- 
sisting of  little  oratorios,  operas,  and  miscellane- 
ous pieces  of  music,  composed  and  executed  by 
themselves.  They  also  performed  the  musical 
service  in  the  different  churches ;  and  the  money 
gained  in  these  various  ways  contributed  to  the 
revenues  of  the  establishment.  The  pupils  were 
dressed  in  uniform ;  and  numbers  of  them  not 
only  studied,  but  practised  in  the  same  room. 
Dr.  Burney,  in  his  "  Musical  Tour  in  Italy'' 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit,  in  1779, 
to  the  Conservatorio  ;of  Santo  Onofrio,  at  Na- 
ples, which  presents  a  curious  view  of  a  mode  of 
education,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unpromis- 
ing aspect,  formed  a  school  of  music  possessing, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  those  very  qualities  of  ele- 
gance, delicacy,  and  refinement,  which,  at  first 
sight,  it  might  appear  calculated  to  destroy. 
"  This  morning,"  says  Burney,  "  I  went  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  visit  all  the 
rooms  where  the  boys  practise,  sleep  and  eat. 
On  the  first  flight  of  stairs  was  a  trumi)eter, 
screaming  upon  his  instrument  till  he  was  ready 
to  burst ;  on  the  second  was  a  French  horn,  bel- 
lowing in  the  same  manner.  In  the  common 
practising  room  there  was  a  Dutch  Concert,  con- 
sisting of  seven  or  eight  harpsichords,  more  than 
as  many  violins,  and  several  voices,  all  performing 
diflerent  things,  and  in  dilierent  keys :  other  boys 
were  writing  in  the  same  room ;  but,  it  being 
holiday  time,  many  were  absent  who  usually 
study  and  practise  in  this  room.  The  jumbling 
them  altogether  in  this  manner  may  be  conveni- 
ent for  the  house,  and  may  teach  the  boys  to 
attend  to  their  ow_n  parts  with  firmness,  whatever 
else  may  be  going  forward  at  the  same  time.  It 
may  likewise  give  them  force  by  obliging  them  to 
play  loud,  in  order  to  hear  themselves.  But  in 
the  midst  of  such  jargon  and  continued  disson- 
ance, it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  any  kind  of 
polish  or  finish  to  their  performance  :  hence  the 
slovenly  coarseness  so  remarkable  in  their  public 
exhibitions,  and  the  total  want  of  taste,  neatness, 
and  expression  in  all  these  young  musicians,  till 
they  have  acquired  these  accomplishments  else- 
where. 

The  beds,  which  are  in  the  same  room,  serve 
for  seats  to  the  harpsichords  and  other  instru- 
ments. Out  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  who  were 
practising,  I  could  discover  but  two  playing  the 
same  piece ;  some  of  those  who  were  practising 
on  the  violins,  seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
hand.  The  violincellos  practise  in  another  room, 
and  the  flutes,  hautboys,  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments in  a  third,  except  the  trumpets  and  horns, 
which  are  obliged  to  fag  either  on  the  stairs  or 
on  the  top  of  the  house.  The  only  vacation  in 
these  schools,  in  the  whole  year,  is  in  autumn, 
and  that  for  a  few  days  only.  During  the  winter 
the  boys  rise  two  hours  before  it  is'  light,  from 
which  time  they  continue  their  exercises,  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  dinner  excepted,  till  eight  o'clock 
at  night;  and  this  constant  perseverance  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  genius  and  good  teaching, 
must  produce  great  musicians."  There  were 
three  Conservatories  for  boys,  at  Naples.  Those 
of  Venice  for  girls,  were  four  in  number,  and 
conducted  upon  a  similar  plan.  They  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  ama- 
teurs of  the  city.  The  girls,  it  is  said,  were 
strictly  brought  up,  and  generally  remained  in 
the  school  till  their  marriage.  Strangers  who 
visited  these  Conservatories,  were  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  young  women,  at  their  concerts, 
playing  upon  all  kinds  of  instruments,  even  the 


horn,  the  bassoon,  and  the  double  bass.  Such 
was  the  state  of  these  celebrated  Italian  schools, 
till  the  old  state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  power  of  Napoleon.  During  the  decline  of 
music  which  has  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  most 
of  the  Conservatories  have  disappeared,  and 
those  which  still  exist,  have  dwindled  into  com- 
parative insignificance. 

Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  109.) 

No.  108. 

Leopold  Mozart  to  his  wife. 

Milan,  September  21,  1771. 

To-day  is  to  take  place  the  first  rehearsal,  with  or- 
chestra, of  M.  Hasse's  work,  who  is  quite  well,  God 
be  thanked.  Next  week  will  come  the  rehearsal  of 
the  serenade.  Monday  that  of  the  recitatives  ;  on 
the  other  days  those  of  the  choruses.  Monday, 
Wolfgang  wiil  have  quite  finished.  Manzuoli  often 
comes  to  see  us  ;  Tibakli  almost  every  day  at  about 
eleven  ;  he  stays  at  table  with  us  till  one.  Wolfgang 
composes  during  the  whole  time.  All  are  extremely 
polite,  and  evince  the  greatest  consideration  for  Wolf 
gang.  We  have  not  the  sliahtest  annoyance  to  com- 
plain of,  for  we  have  to  do  with  good  singers  only 
and  reasonahle  people.  The  serenade  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  little  opera,  and  the  opera  itself  is  no 
longer,  as  regards  the  musical  portion,  for  it  is  only 
prolonged  by  the  two  grand  ballets,  each  of  which 
lasts  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Two  days  ago  Italian  comedy  terminated  its  per- 
formances, because  the  theatre  was  wanted  for  the 
preparations  to  be  commenced.  These  comedians 
are  extremely  good,  especially  in  character  pieces  and 
in  tragedy. 

You  tell  me,  in  your  previous  letters,  that  many 
persons  have  gone  mad  in  Salzburg.  Now  you  in- 
form me  that  many  die  of  dysentery.  This  is  very 
bad,  for  when  people  are  seized  by  "the  head  and  by 
the at  the  same  time,  the  thing  becomes  danger- 
ous. I  must  have  carried  away  something  myself 
from  S.alzburg,  for  T  still  frequently  have  vertigo.  It 
is  not  astonishing,  for  when  the  air  is  infected  one 
may  easily  catch  something  ;  that  is  why  I  asked  you 
for  some  pills.     I  want  to  cure  my  head. 

P.  S  from  Wolfgang. — As  for  me,  God  be  thanked 
I  am  well.  I  cannot  write  to  you  at  any  length. 
First  of  all,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  next,  my  fingers 
ache  with  scribbling  notes.  I  often  whistle  and  call, 
but  no  one  answers.  Only  two  airs  more  and  the 
serenade  is  finished.  I  have  no  longer  any  wish  to 
return  to  Salzburg — I  am  afraid  of  going  mad  like 
the  rest  of  them. 

No.  109. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  September  23,  1771. 
Our  holidays  and  amnsements  bave  commenced. 
We  arc  going  out  a-walking.  To-day  the  first  full 
rehearsal  takes  place.  I  can  tell  you  beforehand  for 
your  solace,  that  I  am  in  hopes  Wolfgang's  composi- 
tion will  bavc  a  great  success.  First  of  all  because 
Manzuoli  and  all  the  singers,  male  and  female,  not 
only  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfied  with  their 
pieces,  but  are  still  more  anxious  than  we  are  to  hear 
the  serenade  with  all  the  accomp.animenrs  ;  next,  be- 
cause I  know  what  he  has  written,  and  what  effect  it 
will  prodnre,  and  because  he  is  quite  certain  that  he 
writes  as  well  for  the  voice  .as  he  does  for  the  orches- 
tra. We  are  quite  well)  Tell  me  always  about  the 
weather. 

No.  110. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  October  19,  1771. 
The  serenade  -so  astonishingly  pleased  the  people 
on  the  17th,  that  it  has  to  he  played  again  to-day. 
The  Archduke  has  asked  for  two  copies  (besides  the 
two  copies  m.ade  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Archduke 
which  we  are  having  bound).  Every  one  accosts  us 
in  the  streets  to  congratulate  Wolfgang.  In  short,  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  but  Wolfgang's  serenade  threw  Has- 
se's opera  into  the  shade  to  a  degree  impossible  to 
describe. 

Give  thanks  to  God  and  pray  for  us. 

No.  111. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  October  26,  1771. 
Tho  public  were  witnesses  yesterday  at  the  theatre 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess 
who  not  only  caused,  by  their  applause,  two  airs  in 
the  serenade  to  be  repeated,  but  during  the  serenade, 
and  at  the  end,  both  leant  out  of  their  box  towards 
Wolfgang  in  the  orchestra,  and  betokened  their  ap- 
probation by  crying  out,  "  Bravissimo  maestro !  "  and 
clapping  their  hands,  an  example  which  all  the  nobil- 


ity and  all  the  people  imitated  by  applauding  with  all 
their  might,  If  you  want  any  dre.sses,  have  made 
what  is  necessary;  neither  you  or  Nanette  should  be 
without  what  is  proper.  You  must  do  whatever  is  to 
done.  Don't  take  anything  bad.  It  is  false  economy 
to  buy  inferior  goods.  Have  a  fine  gown  made  for 
yourself  for  grand  occasions,  and  the  one  you  had  at 
Vienna  you  can  wear  every  day.  No  woolen  stufl' — 
it  is  not  worth  a  curse. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang, — My  work  being  finished, 
I  have  more  time  to  write,  but  I  have  no  news  to  tell 
yon,  unless  it  be  llmt  the  numbers  3!),  .59,  60,  61  and 
62  came  out  at  the  lottery,  and  thus  if  we  had  staked 
upon  those  numbers  we  should  bave  won,  but  not 
having  staked  wc  have  neither  won  nor  lost,  bat  made 
fun  of  the  people.  The  two  airs  in  the  serenade 
asked  for  agaiu  were  those  of  Manzuoli  and  Girell. 

No.  112. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  November  24,  1771. 
M.  Hasse  and  Wolfgang  as  well  have  been  richly 
recompensed  for  their  compositions.  Besides  what 
they  touched  in  money,  M.  Hasse  has  received  asnutf 
box,  and  Wolfgang  a  watch  set  in  diamonds.  We 
shall  see  each  other  again  seen  if  it  be  God's  will. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  serenade  has  pleased  every-, 
body  to  a  singular  degree.  But  that  the  Archbishop 
will  bethink  him  of  Wolfgang  when  there  is  an  ap- 
pointment vacant  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  my 
doubts, 

P.  S.  from  Wolfgang. — Manzuoli,  who,  however, 
passed  in  people's  eyes  for  the  most  reasonable  of  cas- 
trati,  has  committed  in  his  old  age  an  act  of  folly  and 
of  pride.  It  was  agreed  he  was  to  have  500  gigliati  for 
the  opera ;  but  as  th.^re  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
s'erenade  in  the  scritlura,  be  duman  led  another  500 
for  this,  consequenlly  altogether  1000.  The  Court 
only  gave  him  700  and  a  handsome  snufl-box  (I 
should  think  that  was  enough).  But  he  like  a  true 
castrato  returned  the  700  gigliati  and  the  snuff-box, 
and  departed  without  taking  anything.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of  this  history ;  a 
bad  one  I  imagine. 

Brixen,  December  11,  1771. 
We  shall  uot  arrive  before  Monday.     Count  Spaur, 
who  is  here,  will  not  hear  of  any  other  proposal. 

No.  113. 
The  Same  to  the  Same.  * 

Botzen,  October  28,  1772. 

We  were  not  able  to  start  from  Insbruik  before 
seven  o'clock,  because  there  was  no  mass  before  the 
six  o'clock  one  at  St.  John's,  Frpm  Insbruck  we 
went  out  driving  as  far  as  Hall  to  see  the  Ladies'  In- 
stitute there,  which  was  shown  to  us  in  detail  by  tho 
Countess  Lodson.  Wolfgang  played  on  the  organ 
in  the  church  there.  Boizen  is  a  melancholy  place. 
But  the  pleasant  disorder  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
all  journeys  has  put  my  health  in  order.  If,  there- 
fore, travelling  be  necessary  to  keep  me  in  health,  I 
shall  try  and  get  a  place  as  courier,  or  at  any  rate  as 
conductor  of  a  diligence.  Wolfgang  is  well ;  he  is 
just  now  writing  a  quatuor  to  while  away  the  lime. 

P.  S.from  Wolfgang. — Here  we  are  already  at  Bot- 
zen. Already  t  Only !  I  am  hungry,  I  am  thirsty, 
I  am  sleepy,  I  am  lazy,  but  I  am  well.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  your  word. 

No.  114. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Mother. 
'  'Milan,  November  7,  1772. 

Don't  be  alarmed  at  seeing  my  writing  instead  of 
the  father's.  He  has  not  time  lo  write,  because  we 
are  at  M.  d'Osto's,  and  Baron  Cristiani  has  come 
here,  and  these  gentlemen  have  so  much  to  gossip 
about  that  he  cannot  leave  them.  We  arrived  here 
on  the  4th  without  mishap.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  rumor  of  a  war  in  Italy,  of  which  there 
is  so  much  talk  in  Germany,  any  more  than  there  is 
in  that  of  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  of  Milan. 

We  embrace  mother  1,000,001)  times  (I  cannot  get 
in  any  more  O's  here,  and  I  prefer  embracing  my  sis- 
ter in  persona  to  doing  so  in  fancy. 

P.  S.  from  Mozart. — We  spent  Wolfgang's  fete 
day  merrily  at  Ala,  at  the  brothers  Picili ;  we  stopt 
also  at  Verona,  and  this  is  why  we  go  to  Milan  so 
late,  where  we  have  already  seen  the  opera  buffa. 

No.  115. 
The  elder  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Milan,  November  14,  1772. 
After  living  tranquilly  for  several  weeks  at  Milan 

*  Mozart  arrived  at  Salzburg  at  tlie  end  of  December,  1771, 
and  the  following  year  composed  anotlier  serenade,  II  Sogno  di 
Sdpione,  by  Metastasio,  to  celebrate  the  election  of  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Jerome,  of  the  princely  house  of  Col- 
loredo  and  Niols,  elected  Marcli  14, 1772  In  October,  1772, 
father  and  flon  set  out  for  MiluD,  where  Mozart  wrote  the  opera 
seria,  iMsio  SiUa. 
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I  am  beginning' to  feel  some  symptoms  of  indisposi- 
tion. I'allow  myself  to  get  tliinking  of  Salzburg, 
and  without  being  conscious  of  it  talie  a  pleasure 
tlierein  ;  when  I  come  bacli  to  myself,  I  shake  myself 
up,  or  endeavor  to  shake  myself  up  and  cast  aside 
these  reminiscences  as  I  used  to  cast  aside  the  evil 
thoughts  with  which  the  devil  inspired  me  in  my 
youth.  There  is  no  one  here  of  our  company  but  la 
"Signora  Saarti  who  plays  the  parts  of  the  secondo 
uomo.  Meanwhile  Wolfgang  has  had  enough  to  do, 
having  had  to  write  the  choruses  to  the  number  of 
three,  and  to  rewrite  in  part  the  recitatives  which  he 
had  composed  at  Salzburg ;  for  the  poet  had  shown 
his  manuscript  to  Metastasio,  at  Vienna,  and  he  mod- 
ified it,  improved  it,  and  added  an  entire  scene  to  the 
second  act.  Lastly,  Wolfgang  has  composed  all  the 
recitatives  which  were  wantmg  in  the  Overture. 

There  is  at  Brescia  a  certain  Count  Lccchi,  a  capi- 
tal violinist,  and  a  great  connoisseur  and  amateur  of 
music,  at  whose  house  we  promised  to  alight  imme- 
diately on  our  return. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Philadelphia. — The  Japanese  Visit  the  Opera. — 
At  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  about 
twenty-five  of  the  members  of  the  Embassy,  consist- 
ing of  the  officials  and  servants,  visited  the  Academy 
of  Music,  to  attend  the  matinee.  The  Embassadors 
were  not  present.  Long  before  the  hour  for  opening 
the  doors  of  the  Academy,  a  crowd  gathered  in  front 
of  the  building,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  admission 
was  gained,  the  parquet,  first  circle,  and  balcony,  were 
filled  with  a  well-dressed  audience,  a  large  portion  be- 
ing ladies.  In  the,  balcony,  the  centre  rows  of  seats 
were  reserved  for  the  Japanese,  and  when  they  enter- 
ed they  had  no  difficulty  in  being  accomodated,  and 
were  not  compelled  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  crowd. 
A  few  were  placed  in  one  of  the  stage  boxes  but  these 
did  not  stay  after  the  first  piece.  Tommj'  was  along, 
dressed  in  bis  best,  but  looking  very  downhearted,  the 
result,  it  is  whispered,  of  a  strong  attachment  for  a 
young  lady  in  Washington.  The  three  physicians  of 
the  Embassy  were  also  pi-esent,  and  were  conspicuous 
from  the  closely  shaven  head.  Most  of  those  present 
exhibited,  with  evident  satisfaction,  gloves  purchased 
since  their  aiTival  in  the  country,  and  in  approved 
fashionable  style,  they  watched  the  ladies  through 
opera  glasses.  The  strangers  glanced  carelessly 
around  the  house,  but  did  not  seem  astonished  either 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  building  or  the  crowd  of 
persons  assembled  to  greet  them.  They  have  evident- 
ly schooled  themselves  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  and 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  watching  their  countenan- 
ces. 

Soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  Japanese,  the  orches- 
tra, numbering  over  45  performers,  opened  with  the 
grand  overture  to  William  Tell.  To  this  the  Japan- 
ese paid  but  little  attention,  but  when  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  second  act  of  Luoretia  Borgia,  with  Mile.  Par- 
odi  as  Lucretia,  every  Mongolian  who  possessed  an 
opera  glass  leveled  it  at  the  performers,  and  so  watch- 
ed them  during  the  act,  which  was  a  short  one,  to  the 
evident  relief  of  the  Japanese.  Next,  Buckstone's 
comedy  of  the  Eough  Diamond  claimed  their  |notice, 
and  in  this  respect  the  acting  was  more  pleasing  to 
them  than  the  singing.  Many  of  the  strangers  con- 
versed together,  and  seemed  somewhat  amused  at  the 
lady  performers,  while  others  smiled  when  the  audi- 
,  ence  would  applaud  any  "point"  made  in  the  course 
of  the  piece.  All  the  performers  played  their  best, 
and  received  considerable  applause;  but  as  nearly 
every  body  was  watching  the  effect  of  the  play  upon 
the  Japanese,  and  thus  losing  the  run  of  the  perform- 
ance, the  enthusiasm  was  not  so  general  as  our  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  showing.  The  chorusses  of  the 
Mseennerchor  and  Young  Moeennerchor  were  given 
without  any  show  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese,  but  the  inexhaustible  egg-bag  of  Blitz  ex- 
cited the  undivided  attention  of  the  strangers.  Mile. 
Parodi  gave  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  glorious 
style,  assisted  by  a  full  chorus  of  two  hundred  singers. 
This  part  of  the  performance  was  well  managed. 
As  the  curtain  rose,  the  singers  were  seen  grouped  in 
the  rear  of  Mile.  Parodi,  and  on  one  side  stood  an 
American  sailor  with  the  flag  of  Japan,  while  on 
the  other  stood  a  representative  of  Japan,  with  the 
American  colors.  The  magic  dance  of  two  nations, 
by  Mr.  W.  Wood,  caused  them  some  amusement. 
Mr.  Wood  first  appeared  as  a  Japanese,  and  after 
dancing  a  few  minutes,  suddenly  wheeled,  aud  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  an  American  sailor.  But 
the  pantomine  of  Vol-au-vent  did  the  business.  Here 
was  something  they  could  understand  nearly  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and,  although  many  of 
them  endeavored  to  keep  a  straight  face  they  gave  it 
np  after  a  few  trials,  and  enjoyed  themselves  to  their 
heart's  content.  One  old  fellow  who  sat  like  a  statue 
through  the  whole  afternoon,  smiled  once  at  the  an- 
tics of  Mr.  Wood ;  but  feeling  the  impropriety  of 


such  undignified  conduct,  he  held  his  fan  to  his  face 
for  concealment.  They  seem  to  have  a  quiet  sort  of 
enjoyment,  for  while  several  seemed  convulsed  with 
laughter,  no  sound  of  mirth  could  be  heard  two  feet 
from  thom.  After  the  performance,  the  party  drove 
in'open  carriages  to  the  hotel,  no  crowd  following. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  may  state  that  a  wrong  impres- 
sion has  gone  abroad  that  the  Embassadors  were  in- 
sulted on  Saturday.  This  is  all  a  mistake.  Along 
the  route  there  were  of  course,  some  noisy  demonstra- 
tions, but  no  word  was  spoken  which,  if  understood, 
could  have  roused  their  pride. 


Music. — There  is  something  very  wonderful  in 
music.  Words  are  wonderful  enough,  but  music  is 
even  more  vionderful.  It  speaks  to  our  thoughts  as 
words  do  ;  it  speaks  straight  to  our  hearts  and  spir- 
its— to  the  very  core  and  root  of  our  souls.  Music 
soothes  us,  stirs  us  up,  it  puts  noble  feelings  into  us  ; 
it  melts  us  to  tears,  we  know  not  how  ;  it  is  a  lan- 
guage by  itself,  just  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  speech, 
as  words  ;  just  as  blessed.  Music,  I  say,  without 
words,  is  wonderful  and  blessed — one  of  God's  best 
gifts  to  man.  But  in  singing,  you  have  both  the 
wonders  together — music  and  word.  Singing  speaks 
at  once  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart,  to  our  under- 
standing and  to  our  feelings  ;  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  way  in  which  the  reasonable  soul 
of  man  can  show  itself  (except,  of  course,  doing 
right,  which  always  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  most 
beautiful  thing)  is  singing. — Chas.  Kingsley. 


Music  IN  THE  South  Seas. — Our  Puritan  an- 
cestors used  to  pay  their  church  rates  in  beans  and 
cord  wood,  and  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
now  buy  their  concert  tickets  with  bananas  and  pine- 
apples. We  copy  from  the  New  York  Musical  Re- 
view the  following  poster  and  prices  of  admission  of 
the  Alleghanians,  who  are  bavins'  a  fine  tour  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  D.  G.  Waldron  of  this  city  is 
their  business  agent. 

"By  royal  command  of  King  Makea  V.  and  the 
Rarotonga  nobility,  the  Alleghanians  will  give  a 
grand  concert  at  the  School-house  this  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock,  January  19th,  1860.  Prices  of  admis- 
sion :  Tickets  to  admit  one,  1  hog,  or  2  pigs,  or  1 
turkey,  or  2  chickens,  or  25  pine-apples,  or  2  bunches 
bananas,  or  5  large  pumpkins,  or  2  baskets  oranges. 
Children,  half  price." 

The  profits  also  might  be  a  novelty.  The  writer 
of  a  letter  says  : 

In  order  to  get  at  the  amount  of  the  receipts  in 
dollars  and  cents,  I  have  valued  every  thing  at  about 
New  York  retail  prices  : 

79  hogs  at  S5  each $395.00 

93  turkeys  at  $1  each 93.00 

116  chickens  at  38  cents 44.08 

16.000  cocoa  nuts  at  12  cents  each 1820.00 

5,700  pine  apples  at  12  cents  each 684.00 

418  bunches  bananas,  averaging  75  to  the 
bunch,  making  31,350  bananas  at  6 

cents  each   1881.00 

600  pumpkins  at  1 5  cents  each 90.00 

2,700  oranges  at  2  cents  each 54.00 

limes,  mats,  fans,  etc.,  about 25.00 

Total $5,086,00 


Cincinnati,  June  25. — We  have  been  once  more 
convinced  of  the  beneficial  influence  that  may  be  ex- 
erted by  a  person,  animated  by  sincere  love  of  Art, 
since  Miss  Fanny  Raymond  became  an  associate  in 
the  musical  department  of  the  Ohio  Female  College. 
We  have  attended  several  soire'es  and  concerts  at  the 
College  ;  and  could  not  avoid  remarking,  with  satis- 
faction and  pleasure,  the  good  effect  produced  by  the 
efforts  of  this  artist,  already  known  by  our  readers 
through  her  charming  poems  and  musical  transla- 
tions, aud  to  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  in 
music  is  a  necessity  of  life. 

How  much  courage  and  determination  is  required, 
to  oppose  successfully  the  Humbug  that  reigns  su- 
preme in  most  of  our  institutions,  fostered  by  the 
double  dealing  of  ignorant  teachers. 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  that  precisely  where  its 
good  may  be  promoted  in  the  most  influential  man- 
ner, the  art  of  music  is  most  degraded  ?  Is  not  the 
task  of  awakening,  in  young"  and  pliant  minds,  a 
love  for  the  fab-  and  noble  in  art,  a  glorious  one  ? 


But  for  this  task,  integrity,  aud  a  heart  sensitively 
alive  to  the  beautiful  and  true  is  required,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  necessary  knowledge. 

"  People  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,"  is 
reiterated  again  and  again.  And  why  1  Because 
people  know  not  better.  Because  the  merchants  and 
farmers  who  send  their  daughters  to  these  institutions 
know  nothing  save  that  which  is  brought  before  them 
in  such  places  :  yet  we  have  invariably  found,  that 
good  music,  even  tolerably  well  performed,  pleases  a 
larger  majority  than  bad  music  brought  out  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  But  supposing  people  will  have 
"  things  as  they  are,"  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  convinced  that  "  things  "  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  to  strive  boldly  to  obviate  the  evil,  and,  if 
patience  and  good-will  are  not  wanting,  success  is 
sure  to  follow. 

Miss  Raymond,  a  cultivated  vocalist,  skilful  pia- 
nist and  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  music,  saw,  on 
her  entrance  into  the  Ohio  Female  College,  where 
the  breakers  lay,  and  steered  courageously  towards 
the  work  of  reform.  Knowing  that  mere  lesson  giv- 
ing is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a  pupil's  progress,  Miss 
Raymond  gained  the  assistance  of  some  of  our  best 
artists,  and  thus,  by  means  of  musical  evenings,  con- 
siderably extended  the  horizon  of  her  scholars. 

The  influence  of  such  a  spirit  was  perhaps  most 
fully  displayed  in  the  music  that  illustrated  the  recent 
Commencement  Exercises  at  the  Ohio  Female  Col- 
lege, and  which  partly  suggested  the  above  remarks. 
To  be  sure,  we  had  no  overtures  or  fifty  pianos  ;  no 
Flower-queens.  "  Coronations  of  the  Rose,"  or  any 
of  those  displays,  whose  awkward  attempts  at  attitu- 
dinizing, inappropriate  fancy  dresses,  and  bashful 
hints  at  scenery,  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  draw 
oflF  the  attention  of  pupils  and  audience  from  the 
wishy-washy  music  that  usually  accompanies  them  ; 
neither  had  we  any  of and  Co.'s  Music  mur- 
dered for  the  Million,  —  but  we  had  choruses  and 
trios  by  Curschman,  Donizetti,  Bennett,  songs  by 
Haydn  and  Bishop,  the  piano  compositions  of  Thal- 
berg,  Gottschalk,  &c.  What  was  the  consequence  1 
An  artistic  and  harmonious  effect  about  the  whole  af- 
fair ;  general  and  pleasaat  satisfaction  ;  and  favorable 
comparisons  between  past  and  present  years. 

Tempo. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  July  4th. — In  a  recent 
number  of  your  valuable  issue,  there  appeared  a  very 
interesting  tale  of  the  invention  of  the  Harmonica. 
Apropos,  a  highly  accomplished  and  enthusiastic 
German  pianist,  C.  E.  Hering,  of  Saxe  Gotha,  vis- 
ited us  last  Monday,  and  gave  an  evening  perform- 
ance, which  drew  a  highly  respectable  audience,  of 
course,  not  such  who  generally  attend  "  Negro  Min- 
strelsy exhibitions.  The  novelty  and  great  feature  of 
the  evening  was  his  performance  on  an  instrument 
named  the  "  Palmelodicon  "  said  to  be  similar  to 
that  invented  by  Franklin,  improved  by  Weber  ("not 
Carl  Maria),  and  perfected  by  the  concert-giver. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  this  instrument, 
since  Mr.  Hering  proposes  to  visit  your  city,  where 
without  doubt  the  lovers  of  music  will  patronize  him. 
I  heard  him  play  on  it  (simply  by  friction  with  the 
tip  of  the  fingers)  a  "  song  without  words,"  and  an 
impromptu  of  his  own,  The  last  Rose  of  Summer, 
and  some  other  pieces.  The  different  shades  and 
gradations  of  tone  emitted  were  perfect.  Now  it 
would  resemble  the  flute,  and  again  the  soft  diapason 
of  the  organ,  swelling  and  dying  away — now  a  sort 
of  reedy  tone,  and  soon  after,  strains  very  much  like 
those  of  the  violin  :  sostenuto  passages  with  left  hand 
accompaniment,  perfect  trillos,  unisons,  and  chro- 
matic progressions — these  are  all  executed  with  taste, 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  an  artistic  finish,  that  equal- 
ly produce  wonder  and  delight  We  have  not  had 
such  a  treat  for  a  long  time— indeed  since  the  Dray- 
tons  left  here  three  weeks  ago,  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  good  music  has  been  given.      In  private,  I  learn 
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that  the  pianist  Casserea  and  a  few  distinguished 
amateurs  are  engaged  in  reheai-sing  operatic  works, 
&c.  The  appreciation  of  good  pianoforte  music  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb  here,  for  instance  Hcring  played 
Listz'a  Transcription  of  Schubert's  Ave  Maria  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  They  could  not  appreciate 
this,  although  the  motive  was  well  delivered,  and  the 
variations  neatly  performed.  A  few  German  opera- 
tives present  showed  their  delight  however,  while  the 
would-be  elite  stared  and  wondered  "  why  those  men 
make  so  much  noise  about  nothing." 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons.  The  Palmelodicon  is 
played  on  by  very  few  persons,  but  I  learn  from  good 
authority  that  only  four  persons  have  achieved  any 
thing  like  success.  Miss  Davies,  Herren  Weber  and 
Hierling  and  the  present  Herr  Hering  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  thorough  musician. 

Yours,  &C.,  A    SUBSCBIEEK. 

gfoigljfs  lournal  of  Sitsk. 

BOSTON,  JULY  7,   I860. 
L'Annee  Musicals. 

Ou  Eevue   Annuelle   des   Theatres   lyriques  et   des 
Concerts,  des  publications  litteraires  relatives  a  la 
musiquo   et   des   ^vincments   renerquables   appar- 
tenant  a  1'  histoire  de  1'  art  musical,  par  P.  Scudo. 
Premiere  Annde.     Paris  1860. 
M.  Scudo   in  ttis  book,  the  first  volume  of  a 
projected   series,  has  undertaken,  after  the  man- 
ner of  similar  publications  of  a  historical   and 
scientific   nature,   to   collect   together  the   most 
notable  events  of  the  year  in  the  musical  world, 
in  a  convenient   and  permanent  chronicle,  which 
affords   a  good  deal  of  pleasant  reading  to  the 
musical  amateur;  as  it  is  done  in  the  graceful 
pleasant  style  peculiar  to    Scudo  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  interesting  work  to  all  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  matters  of  •which  it  treats. 

M.  Scudo  says  in  his  preface,  that  "  books 
treating  especially  of  the  musical  art  are  very 
rare  in  France.  This  branch  of  literature  so 
rich  in  England,  Germany,  and  even  in  Italy,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  century,  has  produced  among 
us,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  only  works  of  no 
worth  and  not  even  of  any  great  utility.  A  few 
didactic  books,  biographies  filled  with  anecdotes, 
more  piquante  than  instructive,  interminable  dis- 
cussions on  the  theatre  and  dramatic  music,  on 
the  preponderance  of  one  school  over  another,  of 
French  opera  over  Italian  ;  this  is  what  in  France 
makes  up  the  literature  of  a  profound  and 
charming  art,  of  the  only  universal  language  of 
the  world.  In  an  age  like  ours  which  looks  for 
precision,  desires  to  be  well  informed  about 
everything,  and  demands  to  be  speedily  advised 
of  everything  interesting,  there  is  not  in  Paris  a 
single  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  publication  in 
■which  even  the  external  facts  relating  to  the 
musical  art  are  arranged  or  treated  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  sufficiently  impartial  manner.  You 
must  go  to  public  libraries,  and  turn  over  large 
volumes  of  general  statistics,  if  you  would  ascer- 
tain the  precise  date  of  a  [performance  that  has 
electrified  all  Paris." 

To  fill  this  void  M.  Scudo  has  commenced  this 
publication,  which  contains  critiques  of  the  works, 
that  have  been  represented  in  the  lyric  theatres 
of  Paris,  notices  of  the  artists  and  virtuosi  who 
have  attracted  public  attention,  of  important  pub- 
lications that  deserve  discussion  and  short  ac- 
counts of  singers,  composers  and  writers  on  music 
who  have  deceased  during  the  year. 


And  as  all  the  civilized  world  is  now  so  closely 
linked  together,  that  the  rest  of  it  (tannot  be 
ignored,  M.  Scudo,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Paris  is  the  "  hub  of  the  universe  "  of  Art, 
looks  abroad  at  London,  Naples,  and  even  to  far 
St.  Petersburgh,  for  material  for  his  art-chronicle 
of  the  past  year. 

The  result  of  his  labors  is  a  verj'  readable  book, 
which  is  especially  interesting  to  us,  from  its  no- 
tices here  and  there,  of  artists  who  have  been 
among  us,  and  now  familiar  to  us  and  honored 
among  us,  even  before  possessing  the  prestige  of 
an  European  reputation,  such  as  the  veteran 
Badiali. 

AVe  shall  draw  occasionally  from  the  pages  of 
this  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Leypoldt,  the  agent  of  the  publishers  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

■  ■  ^ 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Beethoven  and  Paer. 
An  old  story  is  again  on  the  tapis,  this  time  with 
the  honored  name  of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  as  authority, 
who  heard  it  related  by  Paer  himself.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  at  a  representation  of  Paer's  "  Leonore," 
Beethoven  said  to  the  composer  in  words  to  this  ef- 
fect, "  The  subject  is  so  good  I  must  compose  it  my- 
self" 

This  might  very  well  have  been  true  of  Paer's 
"  Achilles,"  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1801,  but  can- 
not possibly  be  true  of  the  "  Leonore."  Paer  must, 
in  the  course  of  years,  have  confounded  the  two  in 
his  memory. 

Here  are  those  stubborn  things,  the  dates. 
Paer  called  to  Dresden  as  k.apellmeister,  1803; 
produced  his  "  Leonore"  at  Dresden,  Oct.  3,  1804  ; 
Beethoven's  "Fidelio"  produced  in  "Vienna,  1805  ; 
First  performance  of  Paer's  "  Leonore  "  in  Vienna, 
Feb.  8,  1809. 

In  answer  to  ray  request  for  some  information  as 
to  his  compositions,  Richard  Wiirst,  of  Berlin,  gave 
me  the  following  list : 

Op.    4.  2  Romances  for  violin  and  pianoforte. 
"      5.  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello 
"      7.3  terzette  ;  2  soprano  and  alto  with  piano 

forte. 
"    11.  Songs  with  pianoforte. 
"    12.  2  Romances  for  pianoforte  and  violin. 

(f      1  o      o  "  "  "  "  " 

"  14.  3  Chararacteristic  Pieces  for  pianoforte 
and  violin. 

"    15.  4  Duets,  soprano  and  alto  with  pianoforte. 

"    16.  Song  with  pianoforte. 

"    17.  4  songs  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass. 

"    IS.  6  songs  with  pianoforte. 

"    19.  Duo.  Pianoforte  and  violoncello. 

"    20.  Songs  with  pianoforte. 

"    21.  Prize  symphony  for  orchestra  in  F  major. 

"  22.  Terzett;  Soprano,  alto,  tenor,  with  piano- 
forte . 

"    23.  4  Two-part  songs  with  pianoforte. 

"  24.  28th  Psalm,  for  three-part  female  chorus, 
with  solos  and  pianoforte. 

"    25.  2  Romances,  pianoforte  and  violin. 

"    20.  3  Quartets  for  men's  voices. 

"  27.  Sacred  piece  for  4  part  chorus  with  solos 
and  pianoforte. 

"  28.  Aria  di  concerto  per  voce  di  contralto  o 
mezzo-soprano, f»r  orchestra,  also  piano- 
forte arrangement. 

"    29.  3  Songs  for  a  low  voice,  with  pianoforte. 

"  30.  "  Der  Wasserneck,"  a  lyric  cantate,  solos, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  also  pianoforte 
arrangement. 

"    31.  5  Songs  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass. 

"    32.  2  Two-part  songs  with  pianoforte. 

"    33.  3  String  quartets. 
The  above  are  published.     Besides   these   Wiirst 
has   composed    many   works    stiil    in    manuscript ; 
among  them  a  symphony  and  violin  concerto,  several 
times  performed,  and  an  opera,  not  yet  known. 

A.  W.  T. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Martha  S.  P.  Storv,  tlie  little  three  year  old 
pianist,  of  whom  our  readers  have  seen  some  notice 
in  our  columns,  has  given  the  only  concerts  of  the 
week.  We  do  not  know  that  she  is  another  Mozart 
in  her  musical  precocity,  but  have  seen  her,  and 
heard  her  play  in  a  manner  that  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful for  a  cliild  of  her  age.  A  little  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  child,  three  years  old  in  November  last,  she 
stands  at  the  piano  with  her  chin  on  a  level  with  the 
keys,  and  childlike  plays  on  it  if  she  is  disposed,  or 
at  her  good  pleasure,  crawls  under  it,  and  plays  about 
the  room.  She  performs  a  large  number  of  tunes  in 
correct  time  and  harmony,  never  looking  at  her 
hands,  but  always  around  the  room  ;  sonielimcs  go- 
ing through  her  tune  to  the  end,  and  sometimes 
jumbling  it  all  together,  as  a  little  child  repeats  poe- 
try. Her  music  is  mostly  simple  psalm  tunes  and 
negro  melodies,  or  Sunday  school  songs,  such  as 
take  hold  of  a  little  child's  ear,  and  her  talent  for  ren- 
dering them  so  correctly  is  certainly  quite  remarkable, 
as  is  also  her  memory  for  retaining  them.  The  per- 
son who  exhibits  her  does  it  with  discretion  and  good 
judgment,  never  in  the  least  forcing  her  inclination. 
When  she  is  tired  she  gets  down  from  the  stool  and 
amuses  herself  and  the  audience  in  some  other  way 
till  she  is  in  humor  to  play  again.  She  is  well  worth 
seeing,  and  children  especially  will  be  pleased  with 
her  pretty  songs  and  her  performance.  The  object 
of  these  public  exhibitions  of  her  talent  is  to  obtain 
funds  for  her  education. 

Rotterdam. — Carl  Formes  has  accepted  an  en- 
gagement here. 

Pesth. — Director  Salvi  with  his  company  will  be- 
gin a  series  of  Italian  opera  performances  here,  July 
21st. 

Milan. — At  the  Cannohiana  Theatre,  Manzani's 
celebrated  ode  to  Napoleon  I.,  "  The  fifth  of  May," 
is  about  to  be  brought  out  melodramatically,  with 
soli  and  choruses  ;  the  music  by  one  HerrMazurezza. 

Richmond.  —  The  Inquirer  of  June  30,  speaks  as 
follows  of  our  former  townsman,  N.  D.  Clapp,  and 
of  his  success  as  a  teacher  : 

The  highly  interesting  exercises  of  "  commence- 
ment week,"  at  the  Richmond  Female  Institute,  were 
crowned  on  Wednesday  by  a  brilliant  musical  soiree. 
The  programme  itself  in  t  le  vnriety  and  choice  of  iis 
selections  from  German,  I'rench,  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can music,  evinced  the  catholic  j^pirit  and  severe  taste 
which  preside  over  the  musical  department  of  this 
Institute.  Prof.  Clapp,  the  Principal  of  the  dep.'ut- 
ment,  (also  well  known  as  the  excellent  Or(;anist  of 
the  First  Presbyierian  Church,)  availing  himsilf  of 
his  experience  in  other  prominent  institutions  at  the 
South,  and  of  his  unusual  opportunities  for  familiar- 
ity with  the  best  European  methods  and  culture,  has 
succeeded  in  raising  tlie  standard  of  musical  educa- 
tion in  conformity  to  the  demands  of  an  ever-improv- 
ing public  taste.  It  would  have  gratified  the  audi- 
ence had  he  favored  them  with  a  touch  of  his  own 
qu.ality  as  an  artist,  but  he  evidently  preferred  to  ex- 
hibit the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  rather  than  that  of 
their  instructors. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  pupils  amply 
redeemed  the  promise  of  the  programme.  All  the 
vocal  pieces  gave  proof  of  careful  training  and 
patient  study ;  and  in  several  were  displayed  a  facil- 
ity of  execution  and  powers  of  vocalization  which 
would  have  elicited  applause  if  they  had  been  sung 
equally  well  by  professional  voices.  The  instrumen- 
tal solos,  duos,  and  concerted  pieces,  were  played 
with  a  graceful  ease,  which  suggested  reserved  power 
no  less  than  assiduous  practice.  The  choruses  from 
different  operas  were  rendered  in  a  style  at  once  spir- 
ited and  correct.  It  was  obvious  that  the  performers 
might  have  delighted  even  a  wider  public  than  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  crowded  the  beautifully  de- 
corated hall  of  the  Institute. 

Paris,  Mat  31. — The  last  news  respecting  the 
Opera  House  is  that  the  new  building  will  be  built 
upon  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  house,  and  a 
square  made  in  front  of  it  and  between  it  and  the 
Boulevard.  This  will  give  the  Boulevard,  what  it 
very  much  wants,  a  handsome  garden,  under  whose 
trees  loiterers  may  saunter  the  hottest  hours  away. 
The  Passage  des  Panoramas  and  the  adjacent  houses 
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mast  be  pnlled  down  before  this  can  happen.  All 
the  houses  on  the  Place  Dauphine,  or  to  speak  prop- 
erly, all  the  houses  west  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
are"  to  he  razed,  the  landlords  indemnified,  and  the 
land  sold,  in  order  to  have  this  portion  of  Paris  as 
splendid  as  possible ;  no  house  will  be  allowed  to  be 
buill  until  after  the  Government  approves  the  plan. 
All  the  buildings  north  of  the  French  Comedy  have 
been  pulled  down. 

The  Opera  in  New  Orleans  is  over.  The  Picayune, 
June  1 ,  says  : 

"  Jerusalem  "  was  substituted,  Wednesday  night, 
for  the  "  Trovatore,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  joint 
benefit  of  M'me.  Dalmontand  M.  Cabel. 

M'me.  Pauline  Colson  took  her  leave  of  us  last 
evening,  appearing  in  her  great  character,  Uriel,  the 
demon,  in  "  Les  Amours  du  Diable."  M'me.  Col- 
son having  performed  here  fifteen  nights,  according 
to  the  contract  of  Mr.  Boudousquie  with  Messrs. 
Strakosch  and  Ullman,  leaves,  to-day,  for  New  York, 
and  resumes  her  position  as  one  of  the  Academy 
troupe,  her  engagement  with  the  managers  extend- 
ing to  May,  1861.  That  over,  we  understand,  it  is 
her  purpose  tc  return  to  her  native  France. 

This  evening,  that  powerful  and  popular  tenor, 
Philippe,  will  take  a  benefit,  at  the  Opera  House, 
filling  his  favorite  role  of  the  Jew  in  "  The  Jewess." 
A  bumper,  at  parting,  for  Philippe  !  We  are  glad 
to  find  the  report  that  he  returns,  next  season,  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  same  journal,  June  3,  suggests  : 

What  an  admirable  arrangement  it  would  be  for 
Mr.  Boudousquie  and  Strakosch  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  interchange  of  companies,  dividing  our  six 
months'  operatic  season  into  two  equal  parts  ;  and 
giving  us  French  opera  from  November  till  February, 
and  Italian  the  other  three  months.  Undoubtedly 
this  would  pay  both  parties  to  the  arrangement  hand- 
Bomely.  The  two  Parodi  weeks  we  had  here  this  sea- 
son suflSciently  demonstrated  the  popularity  of  Italian 
opera  in  New  Orleans,  and  if  it  was  so  successful  un- 
der such  circumstances,  what  would  it  be  if  given  by 
a  full,  well  appointed,  first  rate  opera  troupe,  at  our 
beautiful  Opera  House  !  The  New  Yorkers,  Boston- 
ians  and  Philadelphians  have  no  idea  of  French 
opera,  and  would  hail  with  delight  its  production  at 
their  Academies  of  Music.  Is  not  this  point  worth 
considering,  Messieurs  Impresarii  7 
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Paris. 

The  management  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  has  done 
a  useful  and  a  graceful  thing  in  bringing  out  Herold's 
first  operatic  work,  Les  Rosieres,  an  opera  comique  in 
three  acts,  produced  at  the  Salle  Feydeau  in  1817. 
On  its  first  production,  this  work  achieved  a  decided 
success,  and  at  once  informed  the  world  that  a  com- 
poser of  the  highest  promise  was  bom  to  France.  It 
kept  the  stage  until  1826,  when  Marie,  a  much  riper 
and  more  masterly  work,  threw  it  into  the  shade, 
whence  it  has  never  been  rescued  until  now.  Les 
Rosieres,  though  much  inferior  to  the  composer's  sub- 
sequent productions,  exhibits  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure the  fundamental  characteristics  of  Herold's 
style.  It  lacks  the  rich  and  brilliant  instrumentation, 
and  the  startling  modulations  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards distinguished  ;  but  the  grace  and  facility  of 
his  melodic  inspirations,  the  elegance,  piquancy,  and 
neatness  of  his  style  are  already  clearly  discernible. 
The  libretto  of  this  work,  although  old-fashioned  is 
still  amusing;  and  the  plot  has  a  merit  also  some- 
what out  of  date— clearness  and  simplicity.  The 
principal  female  part,  Florette,  is  played  by  Mile. 
Girard,  whose  easy,  correct,  and  brilliant  execution, 
keen  intelligence  and  agreeable  organ,  allied  to  grace- 
ful and  spirited  acting,  place  her  among  the  first 
lyrical  artists  of  the  French  stage.  The  other  prom- 
inent characters  are  filled  by  Mile.  Faivre,  and  MM. 
Fromant,  Kicquier  Delauney,  and  Gabriel.  A  little 
one-act  opera,  entitled  Les  Valets  de  Gascoigiie,  has 
been  produced  for  the  first  time  at  this  establishment 
with  sufficient  success.  The  composer  is  M.  Du- 
fresne.  Mile.  Faivre,  M.  Girardot,  M.  Wartel,  and 
M.  Potel,  are  engaged  in  it. 

M.  Henry  Wuille,  the  well-known  clarionetist,  one 
of  the  many  distinguished  artists  whom  poor  Jullien 
introduced  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  has  made  his  deiut 
in  Paris  at  the  concerts  Musard,  and  has  won  from 
the  public  as  well  as  from  the  critics,  the  amplest 
acknowledgment  of  his  uncommon  talents. 

At  the  Ope'ra  Comique,  the  bills  still  alternate  with 
L'Eioile  du  Nord,  Le  Roman  d'Elvire  and  Rita,  and 
Chateau  Trompette  with  I'Habit  de  Mi/lord.  A  new 
opera,  by  M.  Paul  Dupuch,  Gertrude,  is  in  rehearsal, 


and  will  take  its  turn  after  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge, 
which  is  very  soon  to  appear.  The  following  artists 
will  be  engaged  in  this  once  most  popular  of  Boiel- 
dieu's  works — Rodolphe,  M.  Crosti ;  Roger,  M. 
Warot;  the  Bailli,  Lemaire  ;  the  Hermit,  Barrielle  ; 
Rose  d'Amour,  Mile.  Marimon  ;  Annette,  Bella. 

Before  closing  for  the  season  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
will  produce  a  new  operetta,  the  title  of  which  has 
been  changed  since  the  first  announcement  from  Le 
Mariaqe  aux  Epies  to  Maitre  Palma.  The  music  is 
by  Mile.  Rivay,  her  first  essay,  and  the  book  by  Mad. 
Furpille  and  Gille.  It  is  also  expected  that  La  Ma- 
done,  by  Lacombe  will  shortly  be  forthcoming.  The 
manager  has  just  engaged  Mad.  Wekerlin  Damoreau 
for  next  season. 

The  tenor  Fraschini  has  just  signed  an  engagement 
with  the  manager  of  the  Orienta,  at  Madrid,  for  the 
ensuing  season  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  Mad.  Borghi- 
Mamo  has  contracted  to  appear  at  the  Scala,  in 
Milan,  during  the  carnival  season  next  year. 

Roger  has  just  returned  from  his  provincial  tour. 
He  appeared  last  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  brought  the 
season  to  a  brilliant  close.  He  is  to  proceed  to  Ba- 
den in  August,  where  he  is  engaged,  together  with 
Ma^.  Miolan-Carvalho,  to  appear  in  a  new  opera,  by 
Gounod. 

London. 

New  Philhaemonic  Concerts. — The  fifth  per- 
formance on  Mondayjbrought  the  series  to  a  termina; 
tion.  The  programme  included  the  overtures  to  L 
Clemenza  di  Tito  and  Preciosa,  Beethoven's  symphony 
in  D,  No.  2,  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  D  minor,  and 
Sphor's  dramatic  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra. 
In  consequence  of  both  Italian  operas  giving  extra 
nights,  Dr.  Wylde  was  deprived  of  some  of  his  reg- 
ular "  hands,"  and  forced  to  look  for  recruits  in  all 
directions.  I^ortunately,  good  players  in  London  are 
not  scarce.  To  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phony, we  have  scarcely  anything  to  award  but  praise, 
and  the  liberal  applause  which  followed  each  move- 
ment proved  that  the  audience  was  thoroughly  satis- 
fied Herr  Becker  played  the  dramatic  concerto — so 
great  a  favorite  with  Ernst,  and  introduced  by  that 
distinguished  violinist  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  per- 
formance in  this  country — in  masterly  style,  and  the 
applause  at  the  end  was  uproarious.  The  grand 
concerto  of  Mendelssohn  also  was  a  triumph  for  Mr. 
John  Barnett,  who  created  a  marked  sensation.  The 
last  movement  more  particularly  displayed  the  young 
pianist's  execution  and  taste  to  equal  advantage. 
The  voice  music  xias  allotted  to  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
Mad.  Lemmens  Sherrington,  and  Herr  Herrmanns, 
the  new  German  bass,  who  made  so  great  a  hit  the 
week  previously  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 
Herr  Herrmanns  introduced  "  Falstaffs  song,"  from 
Otto  Nicolai's  Merry  wives  of  Windsor,  with  the  same 
success  as  before.  He  is  an  unquestionable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  concert.room.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  sang  a 
grand  scena  from  Sphor's  Jessonda,  "  Batti,  batti," 
and  a  romance  from  Mr.  Wallace's  Lurline.  The 
expressive  manner  in  which  she  gave  the  air  from 
Don  Giovanni  received  the  liveliest  sympathy  and  won 
a  hearty  encore.  Mad.  Lemmens  Sherrington  gave 
an  air  from  Weber's  Euryanthe  to  perfection,  but  the 
audience  were  more  pleased  with  Adolph  Adams' 
"  Ah  !  vous  dirai  je  mamma,"  which  was  redemanded. 
The  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part.  Dr.  Wylde 
may  congratulate  himself  that  the  season  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Musical  Society  of  London. — The  fifth  and 
last  concert  of  the  season  was  no  less  interesting  than 
its  predecessors,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  pro- 
gramme : — 

Overture,  "  Leonora  " Beethoven. 

Aria  ■'  Ach  nur  einmal  noeh  in  leben" Mozart. 

Fifth  Concerto,  violin Molique. 

Recit.  "  R  mi  lasci  cosi  " Spohr. 

Aria  '■  Tu  m'  abbandoni  " " 

Overture  "  Les  deux  Journees  " Cherubini. 

S3'mphonv  in  A  minor  (Op.  56) Mendelssohn. 

Recit.  ■'  Di  ostili  tonde  " Costa. 

Aria.  "  Dall' asilo  della  pace" " 

Recit.  "  Krafft  meines  heiligen  Amtes  " Bellini. 

Aria  "  Wenn  Romeo  den  Sohn  erschlagen  " " 

Overture,  "  Der  Freyschiitz '' Weber. 

The  London  Gi.ee  and  Madrigat.  Society  last 
week  gave  their  hundredth  performance  with  unaba- 
vigor  and  success,  and  their  present  season  will  ter- 
minate positively  this  day.  "Their  repertoire  has  con- 
sisted of  above  a  hundred  diflferent  pieces — glees 
madrigals,  catches,  and  old  ballads — the  most  favorite 
of  which  have  been  included  in  the  programmes  of 
the  recent  performances.  We  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  resumption  of  this  society's  pleasant 
entertainments  next  season,  and  hope  to  find  Mr. 
Oliphant,  whose  literary  illustrations  have  added  so 
much  to  the  success  of  the  performances,  provided 
I  with  a  fresh  budget  of  information. 
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Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I  remember  the  spot  where  I  was  born. 

C.  Zeuner.  25 

Jessie,  or,  On  a  bright  morning  in  May. 

J.  B.  McNaughton.  25 

Both,  very  diarming  songs,  -which,  will  make  many 
friends. 

Not  a  minute  to  spare.     Sacred  song. 

R.  Topliff.  25 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  many  taking  sacred 
Bongs  which  this  author  has  given  to  the  Home  circle 
for  Sabbath  Music,  and  among  which  at  least  one, 
"Ruth  and  Naomi  "  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  Ladies'  opportunity.     Comic  Song. 

C.  Minasi.  25 
Easy,  pretty,  and  unobjectionable. 

O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove.     Solo  and  Quar- 
tet. P.  T.  Barker.  25 

A  piece  well  calculated  for  the  opening  of  religious 
worship.  Strongly  recommended  to  Quartet  Choirs, 
will  please  &U. 

O  do  not  weep  because  the  leaves  must  fade. 

Macfarren.  25 
A  pleasing  parlor-song. 

Instrumental  Musio. 

Ancella  Polka,  Hermann  S.  Saroni.  25 

Merry  Chimes  Polka.  *•  25 

Good,  apirited  Polkas,  easy  enough  to  be  read  at 
sight  by  ordinary  players. 

Ply  not  yet,  and  The  brown  Irish  Girl.     Trans- 
cribed. Brinley  Richards.  40. 
In  Richards'  elegant  style,  which,  in  this  peculiar- 
ity, is  unsurpassed  by  any  cotemporaneous  writer. 

Andante  from  Beethoven's  Pifth  Symphony,  ar- 
ranged by  Hummel.  50 
This  has  long  been  the  favorite  movement  in  this 
most  generally  admired  Symphony  of  the  great  master 
and  has  never  before  been  sold  sepftrately.  The  ar- 
rangement is  considered  the  best.  It  is  of  moderate 
difficulty  only. 

The  Pairies*  Pete.  J.  L.  Ensign.  35 

From  the  original  Cantata,  "  The  Culprit  Fay."  It 
is  a  charming  piece  of  instrumental  music. 


Kippling  Wave  Mazurka. 
Columbiana  "Waltz. 


E.  G.  Knowlton.  25 
C.  H.  Loehr.  25 


U.  V.  M.  (University  of  Vermont)  Waltz. 

J.  B.  Holmherg.  25 
New  and  nice  dance-music  for  the  parlor  or  social 
ball-room. 

Books. 

The  Opera  of  Norma.     By  EelUni.    Piano 
Solo.  2,C0 

This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s 
Edition  of  Standard  Operas  and  in  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors.  The  type  em- 
ployed is  smaller  than  the  usual  music  type,  yet  its 
beautiful,  clear  and  distinct  cut  renders  it  easily  read. 
Another  advantage  is  that  with  this  type  a  larger 
amount  of  matter  is  placed  upon  a  page,  by  which 
frequent  leaf  turning  is  avoided.  The  extremely  low 
price  at  which  they  are  afforded  enables  all  who  de- 
sire to  do  BO,  to  possess  a  complete  operatic  library. 


Mnsio  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Meyerteer. 
L'Ann'e  Musicale.  p.  Scudo. 
Meyerbeer  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interestin^T  fiaures  presented  by  the  history 
of  Art.  A  man  of  the  North,  beloved  fellow 
disciple  of  Weber,  wlio  created  the  German 
opera,  born  of  a  family  favored  alike  by  nature 
and  fortune,  Giacomo  Meyerbeer  had  nothing 
to  do  but  allow  himself  to  live.  Havinir  two 
brothers,  one  a  celebrated  astroiiomer,  the  other 
a  distinguished  poet,  Giacomo  wished  that  his 
name  too,  should  be  inscribed  upon  the  book  of 
life.  After  having  been  a  remarkable  virtuoso 
on  the  piano,  as  were  also  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  after  having  tried  his  pow- 
ers in  several  dramatic  compositions,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by 
an  extreme  love  for  Italian  music,  and  breaking 
all  bunds  with  the  new  school,  which  had  aimed 
to  lead  away  the  musical  genius  of  the  German 
nation  from  the  influence' of  the  Italian  masters 
which  had  triumphed  since  the  renais.fance,  i\Iey- 
erbeer  went  to  the  peninsula,  and  established 
again  by  his  example  the  old  fashioned  pilgrimage 
of  German  musicians  to  the  pure  sources  of  mel- 
ody ;  for  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  German  composers  began  as  far  back  as 
the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Praetor- 
jUs,  Henri  Schiitz  (who  was  a  pupil  of  the  school 
of  Venice),  Keyser,  and  all  the  dramatic  compos- 
ers who  preceded  Handel,  Hasse  and  Gluck,  were 
admirers  and  imitators  of  the  Italian  school  then 
reigning.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  death  ot  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
that  the  old  alliance  of  the  two  great  musical 
schools  of  Europe,  was  suddenly  broken.  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn 
and  all  the  musicians  who  attached  themselves 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  movement  of  renova- 
tion called  the  romantic,  that  is  to  say,  national 
school,  not  only  rejected  the  ancient  teachings  of 
the  school  which  produced  Palestrina,  Carissimi, 
Scarlatti,  Gabrielli,  Maroello  and  Jomelli,  but 
even  any  imitation  of  its  original  peculiarities 
and  processes.  The  last  manifestation  of  the 
German  romantic  school  is  that  horde  of  icono- 
clasts who  pretend  to  extirpate  from  music  all 
idea  of  melody,  and  who  speak  with  disdain  of 
the  works  of  Monsieur  Mozart .'  and  who  have 
dubbed  themselves  musicians  of  the  future,  be- 
cause the  present  age  is  not  worthy  to  comprehend 
them. 

Of  keen  intellect,  a  sagacious  observer,  endow- 
ed with  an  imagination  at  once  ardent  and  under 
restraint,  ambitious  of  glory,  yet  not  in  too  great 
haste  to  conquer  it,  timid  and  anxious  in  details, 
audacious  and  profound  in  the  conception  of  a 
general  plan,  Meyerbeer  developed  in  Italy  a 
complex  genius  in  which  an  adroit  imitation  of 
Kossini  is  discreetly  mingled  with  his  own  inspi- 
rations. Such  is  the  character  of  his  two  best 
Italian  operas,  Marguerite  d'Anjoii  and  //  Croci- 
ato,  which  made  him  a  reputation  that  much  af- 
flicted his  illustrious  fellow-pupil  and  friend,  the 


author  of  Der  Frei/schillz  and  Oharon.  We  may 
read  in  the  correspondence  of  von  Weber,  the 
letter  in  which  he  deplores  the  fact  that  Meyer- 
beer should  have  plunged  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  imitation  of  foreign  forms,  and  that  the 
love  of  success  should  have  stifled  so  fine  an  im- 
agination. "  Was  hoff'ten  wir  alles  von  ihm! — O 
verfluchte  Lust  zu  gefallen !"  Nevertheless  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  applause  and  vivas  lavished 
upon  him  by  the  Italian  public,  so  warm  and  ex- 
travagant in  the  demonstrations  of  its  satisfac- 
tion, Meyerbeer  meditated,  (for  he  is"  always 
meditating)  a  transformation  of  his  manner. 
Der  Freyschutz  which  had  been  given  at  Berlin 
in  1821,  was  translated  into  French,  and  repre- 
sented at  the  theatre  de  1'  Odeon,  at  Paris,  in 
1824  with  a  success  that  has  become  European. 
Stimulated  doubtless  by  this  example,  by  that 
given  by  Gluck  in  1774,  which  Spontini  and 
Rossini  had  followed  so  brilliantly,  Meyerbeer 
also  conceived  the  idea  of  essaying  his  genius  in 
a  country  which  possesses  indisputably  the  finest 
and  richest  dramatic  literature  of  modern  na- 
tions. Robert  le  Diahle  was  brought  out  at  the 
opera  in  November,  1831.  In  March,  1836,  he 
gave  the  Huguenots,  in  1849,  the  Proph'ete,  and 
in  1854,  VEtoile  du  Nord.  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  comment  on  these  works,  which  are  known  all 
over  the  world  and  performed  in  all  the  theatres 
of  Europe.  At  some  future  time,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  these  great  scores,  which  are 
very  differently  rated  by  critics,  but  of  which  no 
one  can  deny  the  powerful  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Germany,  where  the  works  of  Meyerbeer 
are  judged  by  artists  and  critics  with  a  rigor  that 
borders  on  injustice,  Germany  runs  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  Rohert  le  Diahle,  the  Huguenots 
and  the  Prophet  with  no  less  enthusiasm  than  tlie 
Parisian  public.  Upon  what  then  depends  the 
evident  and  indisputable  popularity  of  the  operas 
of  Meyerbeer?  On  the  viaor  of  the  coloring, 
the  warm  passion  that  pervades  them,  on  certain 
situations  powerfully  rendered,  on  the  effect  ot 
combinations,  on  profound  inspirations  that  take 
hold  of  the  masses,  whatever  may  be  the  legiti- 
mate reservations  of  the  man  of  taste  who  pre- 
fers the  beauty  that  touches  the  heart  and  charms 
the  imagination  to  the  truth  that  strikes  and  im- 
presses itself  upon  the  intellect.  We  can  say  of 
Meyerbeer,  who  devotes  himself  above  every- 
thing, to  the  true  expression  of  life,  what  the 
Latin  poet,  Propertius,  has  said  of  Lysippus,  the 
Greek  sculptor : 

Gloria  Lysippo  est  animosa  effingere  signa. 

It  is  a  fine  spectacle  to  contemplate  the  varie- 
ties of  genius  presented  by  the  history  of  art. 
Going  back  no  further  than  our  own  century,  and 
restricting  the  field  of  observation  to  the  three 
nations  that  represent  the  aesthetic  civilization  of 
Europe,  the  Italians,  the  Germans  and  the 
French,  we  perceive  two  great  changes  wrought, 
the  one  by  Beethoven  in  instrumental  music,  the 
other  by  Kossini  in  dramatic  music.  These  two 
geniuses,  as  different  from  each  other  as  are  the 


two  nations  whose  aspirations  and  sentiments  they 
express,  proceed  in  the  conception  of  their  work 
as  Nature  proceeds  :  they  imitate  their  predeces- 
sors, and  as  the  poet  says,  "  sur  des  pensers  nou- 
I'eaux  its  font  des  vers  antiques,"  for  there  are  no 
lasting  recollections  in  the  intellectual  world,  any 
more  than  in  the  moral  world,  but  those  that  rest 
upon  some  corner  of  the  past.  You  cannot  cite 
either  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  or  an  artist, 
or  even  a  real  statesman  whose  original  work  is 
the  result  of  an  isolated  force,  of  a  purely  indi- 
vidual activity.  If  it  is  incontestible  that  the 
first  compositions  of  the  author  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  reveal  a  more  or  h  ss  involuntary  imi- 
tation of  the  style  of  Mozart,  so  neither  does 
Rossini  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  admiration  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Cimarosa,  whose  essences  he  combines  and  min- 
gles on  his  magic  palette :  but  this  has  not  pre- 
vented Beethoven  from  becoming  the  most  vast? 
most  profound  and  most  original  musical  genius 
that  has  ever  existed,  or  Rossini  from  being  the 
most  varied,  most  passionate  and  most  brilliant 
dramatic  composer  of  his  epoch.  Around  Beet- 
hoven, who  remains  unique,  has  arisen  in  German  y 
a  group  of  congenial  geniuses  such  as  Weber, 
Spohr,  Schubert,  and  later  Mendelssohn,  who, 
deriving  their  inspiration  from  the  same  order  of 
ideas  and  the  same  traditions,  are  no  the  less 
original  for  that,  especially  AVeber,  who  first 
translated  into  the  lyric  drama  the  marvellous  of 
the  German  poetry.  In  the  train  of  Rossini,  in 
the  same  way  has  been  produced  a  family  of  bril- 
liant disciples,  of  whom  the  most  original  of  all  is 
Bellini,  who  would  have  risen  very  high,  had  not 
death  cut  off  before  his  time,  this  sweet  singer  of 
Sicily,  who  had  known  how  to  combine  with  his 
own  yet  youthful  style,  an  imitation  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, especially  of  Paisiello,  and  the  manner  of 
the  great  renovator  of  Italian  opera. 

While  these  two  great  revolutions  in  the  musi- 
cal art  were  in  progress  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
France  which  comprehends  and  appreciates  no- 
thing but  exclusively  dramatic  music,  remained 
faithful  to  the  double  tradition  of  Gluck  and 
Gretry.  Spontini  and  Mehul  are  disciples  and 
eloquent  imitators  of  the  creator  of  Armida  and 
the  two  Iphigenias,  while  the  influence  of  Gre- 
try produced  at  the  theatre  of  the  Opera  Comi- 
que,  a  swarm  of  delicious  and  charming  compos- 
ers of  whom  M.  Auber  is  the  illustrious  successor. 
On  this  vast  theatre  upon  which  Gluck,  Piccini, 
Sacchini,  Spontini,  had  come  in  succession  to  en- 
large the  domain  of  the  lyric  tragedy  created  by 
LuUy  and  Rameau,  submitting  their  differing 
genius  to  the  severe  taste  of  the  French  tradi- 
tions, Rossini  came  also  to  write  four  great  chefs 
d'ceuvre,  and  terminates  his  glorious  career,  by 
the  marvel  called  William  Tell. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that'  all  the  grand 
combinations  of  dramatic  music  were  exhausted, 
an  '  tha'  after  Rossini  and  Weber,  so  profoundly 
different  from  each  other,  a  new  transformation 
of  the   lyric  drama  was  impossible.      But  such 
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reasoning  fails  to  take  into  account  the  inex- 
haustible fecundity  of  nature.  Then  was  seen  to 
appear  a  man  patient,  of  profound  genius,  en- 
dowed at  once  with  a  powerful  imagination  and  a 
rare  delicacy  of  mind.  German  in  origin  and, 
by  the  sound  musical  education  he  had  received, 
become  a  little  Italian  by  sympathy  and  incli- 
nation, he  is  French  by  the  logic  of  his  eminent- 
ly dramatic  understanding.  After  several  years 
of  trials  and  doubts,  of  partial  successes  that 
give  him  some  appreciation  of  his  powers,  he 
comes  to  Paris  whither  the  diverse  tendencies  of 
his  nature  attract  him,  and  reveals  himself  to  the 
astonished  world  in  a  work  Robert  le  DkiUe,  which 
produced  an  immense  excitement.  The  Hugue- 
nots, the  Prophete  and  I'Eloile  du  Nord  extend 
and  fix  his  reputation.  I  know  all  that  an  ex- 
clusive and  partial  taste  can  say  of  the  style,  and 
often  complicated  manner  of  Meyerbeer.  We 
have  ourselves  arrived  at  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  his  work,  only  through  a  strong  desire  of 
equity,  believing,  as  Poussin  says,  that  our  appe- 
tites alone  should  not  judge  of  the  beauties  of 
art,  but  our  reason  also.  Because  we  are  natu- 
rally inclined  toward  that  family  of  delicate  and 
harmonious  geniuses,  who  purify  reality  by  the 
ideal,  and  temper  power  by  grace,  the  chaste,  re- 
strained and  truly  divine  geniuses  who  are  called 
Virgil,  Raphael,  Racine,  Mozart,  shall  we  fail  to 
recognize  the  manly  and  robust  geniuses,  who  re- 
joice in  the  expression  of  grandeur,  in  the  paint- 
in"  of  vigorous  characters  and  complicated  pas- 
sions, like  Michel  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Corneille 
and  Beethoven  ? 

Is  not  the  first  quality  of  a  judge  or  a  critic 
impartiality  ?  I  mean  that  impersonality  that 
foto'ets  for  a  moment  its  secret  affections,  its  nat- 
ural predilections,  so  as  to  see  that  only  which 
is  submitted  to  its  judgment,  and  the  better  to  com- 
prehend the  work  and  the  artist  that  do  not  be- 
lonof  to  the  order  of  ideas  and  sentiments  with 
which  it  easily  sympathizes.  What  a  poor  spirit 
would  that  be,  which,  educated  in  the  admiration 
of  a  Titian  or  an  Andrea  del  Sarto,  could  not 
comprehend  a  Rembrandt,  that  mighty  colorist 
who  loves  the  contest  of  lights  and  shadows,  great 
contrasts  of  cliiar'  oscuro,  types  more  vigorous 
than  noble,  and  scenes  of  bourgeoise  life,  whence 
he  causes  to  spring  a  profound  thought  and  a 
dramatic  interest. 

Such  are  likewise  the  qualities  of  the  works 
and  genius  of  Meyerbeer.  He  excels  in  render- 
ing the  contrasts  of  extreme  situations,  the 
mele'e  and  shook  of  diverse  passions  in  a  power- 
ful whole,  in  creating  vigorous  types,  such  as  Ber- 
tram, Marcel  and  Fides,  who  engrave  themselves 
on  the  imagination  of  all,  whom  no  one  can  for- 
get, and  in  filling  his  immense  canvass  with 
tumult,  life  and  light.  In  what  modern  drama 
can  be  found  a  finer  female  character  than  that 
of  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots,  or  a  more  touch- 
ing scene  than  the  duo  of  the  third  act  with 
Marcel  ?  Does  a  more  pathetic  air  exist  than  the 
Grace  in  Robert  or  a  tableau  more  poetic  and 
novel  than  the  act  of  the  Nuns  in  the  same  great 
■work  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Huguenots,  one  of  the  finest  pages  of  dramatic 
music  in  existence ;  but  the  divertissement  and 
grand  scene  in  the  church,  of  the  Prophete  as  well 
as  the  -military  scene  in  I'EtoUe  du  Nord,  are 
these  not  the  production  of  an  imagination  more 
supple  and  more  various  than  it  is  supposed  to 
be  ?    Meyerbeer  is  reproached  with  being  want- 


ing in  melody.  Certainly  he  has  not  the  melody 
of  everybody,  those  commonplaces  that  travel 
through  the  streets,  and  which  the  old  troubadors 
love  to  repeat  to  the  accompaniment  of  their 
cracked  guitars.  -  A  dramatic  musician  above  all, 
Meyerbeer  could  say,  with  Gluck,  to  his  critics, 
"  If  I  have  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  theatre,  I 
have  attained  the  end  I  had  in  view,  and  I  assure 
you  that  it  concerns  nie  little  that  my  music  does 
not  please  in  a  concert  or  in  a  saloon,"  (Life  of 
Gluck,  by  Autou  Schmid,  p.  426.)  A  great 
tactician,  a  colorist  full  of  relief,  Meyerbeer  could 
also  add  these  words  which  the  author  of  Armide 
said  to  a  friend  ;  "  you  should  know  that  music 
in  its  melodic  part,  possesses  very  few  resources. 
It  is  impossible,  by  the  mere  succession  of  notes 
that  form  the  character  of  melody  to  depict  cer- 
tain passions."  This  is  what  album  composers 
and  the  makers  of  canzonets  do  not  understand  ; 
but  the  public,  that  for  thirty  years  has  applauded 
the  works  of  IMeyerbeer,  listens  only  to  the 
emotion  it  experiences  and  leaves  to  journalists 
the  smartness  that  they  was  to  in  denying  the 
brightness  of  day,  and  the  power  of  so  great  a 
master. 

In  an  age  of  great  revolutions,  of  universal 
renovation,  in  which  politics,  poetry,  science  and 
the  arts  have  extended  the  horizon  of  life  and 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  universe,  music  and 
especially  dramatic  music,  has  also  renewed  its 
forms,  vivified  its  colors,  and  mnltiplied  the  num- 
ber of  its  characters.  Between  Weber  and  Ros- 
sini, who  have  a  manner  of  proceeding  so  unlike, 
and  whose  immortal  works  express  a  world  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  so  opposite,  Meyerbeer 
has  succeeded  in  creating  for  himself  a  profound 
and  original  personality.  The  opera  of  the  Par- 
don de  Ploermel  far  superior  to  I'Etoile  du  Nord, 
is  in  our  opinion  of  all  his  works  the  most  simple, 
the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  freely  melodious 
author  of  Robert  and  the  Huguenots. 


Russian  Composers. 

BoRTNIANSKy. — GlINKA. 

In  Russia,  as  in  all  other  European  countries, 
the  earliest  music  is  the  music  of  the  Church,  and 
the  most  ancient  musical  document  in  Russia  is  a 
canticle  composed  in  honor  of  two  Russian  princes 
who  were  canonized  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  manuscript  of  this  canticle  was  discovered 
not  very  long  since  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ser- 
gius,  near  Moscow,  and  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi, 
who  has  published  a  highly  interesting  work  on 
the  subject  of  early  Russian  music,  argues  with 
reason  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  Russia, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  out  of  Russia  would  have 
taken  any  interest  in  the  camonization  of  two 
Russian  princes.  In  the  cou7-se  of  time  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Russian  Church,  which  had  originally 
been  borrowed  from  Byzantium,  lost  much  of  its 
oriental  character;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  adoption  of  the  Euro- 
pean scale,  together  with  the  imitation  of  Italian 
models,  had  so  transformed  it,  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  felt  it  necessary  to  send  a  choir 
to  Moscow,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  ancient 
Greek  chants,  of  which  the  tradition  had  been 
lost.  But  the  Constantinople  choir  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  mission,  and,  indeed,  the  Russian 
Church  music  needed  a  reform  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  that  contemplated  by  the  Patriarch 
and  his  vocalists.  Without  going  back  to  the  an- 
tiquated and  unsuitable  Greek  style,  it  was 
highly  desirable  not  to  continue  the  imitation  of 
the  Italians,  which  involved  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  words  to  music  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
differences  between  the  Russian  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  service 
of  the  Roman   Church  is  in  verse,  whereas  that 


of  the  Russian  is  in  prose.  Bortniansky  was  the 
first  Russian  composer  who  went  seriously  to 
work  to  harmonize  and  re-arrange  the  ancient 
and  disorganized  church  music  of  his  country. 
"The  times  yyvre  out  of  joint ;  "  but  it  was  not 
Bortniansky,  it  was  Lvoii',  the  composer  of  the 
Ru.'isian  national  hymn,  who  was  "  born  to  set 
them  right,"  and  who  in  his  twelve  volumes  of 
church-music,  has  adapted  the  ancient  chants  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  Russian  words,  so  that  they  are 
now  pronounced  correctly,  in  the  order  in  which 
tliey  occur  in  the  service,  and  without  repetition. 
Bortniansky,  however,  after  his  return  from  Italy 
where  he  spent  eleven  years,  wrote  for  the  Rus- 
sian Church  the  first  music  tliat  it  possesses ; 
among  other  things  a  Mass  in  three  parts,  and 
forty-five  Psalms,  in  four  and  in  eight  parts. 
During  his  residence  in  Italy,  Bortniansky  ap- 
pears to  have  composed  operas,  symphonies,  sona- 
tas, but  no  music  of  a  strictly  religions  character  ; 
this,  however,  was  the  style  in  which  he  ex<-ellcd 
and  to  which  he  exclusively  devoted  himself  after 
his  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Choir,  an  office  in  which  he  was  preceded  by  Sa- 
lieri.  Manj'  who  do  not  know  the  name  of 
Bortnian.sky,  are,  nevertheless,  familiar  with 
some  of  his  compositions,  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Roman  church,  and  may  be  heard  in 
the  churches  of  Paris,  and,  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  in  those  of  Italy. 

The  name  of  Michsel  Ghnka  is  not  new  to  the 
constant  and  scrupulous  readers  of  the  Musical 
World.  About  a  year  ago  we  published  an  arti- 
cle from  the  pen  of  a  higldy  esteemed  contributor, 
on  seventeen  of  his  (Glinka's,  not  our  contribu- 
tor's) songs,  being  either  deta('hed  compositions, 
or  selections  from  the  operas  of  Rooslan  and  Lood- 
mila  and  Tizne  za  Tzarya.  We  also  printed,  a 
few  months  since,  an  artiele  on  the  strange  for- 
tunes of  the  said  Rooslan  and  Loodmila,  of  which 
the  end  was,  that  the  scenery,  costumes,  score, 
and  orchestral  parts  of  the  work  were  burned  in 
the  fire  that  destroyed  the  Tsirk  theatre  last 
year.  The  charming  trio  by  Glinka,  performed 
at  Prince  Galitzin's  concert,  is  from  Tizne  za 
Tzarya,  or  Life  for  the  Tzar — an  opera  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  peasant  Ivan  Soussannin,  who 
when  Michael,  the  first  of  the  Romanoffs,  was  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  Poles  (at  that  time  the  op- 
pressors, not  the  oppressed,  of  Russia),  misled 
the  invaders,  so  that  the  Czar  was  able  to  escape, 
and  refused,  though  put  to  the  torture,  to  inform 
them  of  the  route  the  Czar  had  taken. — Musical 
World. 


Fetis  on  Beethoven. 


As  a  specimen  of  the  care  with  which  M.  F^tis 
has  set  about  the  task  of  remodelling  his  great 
work.  La  Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens, 
by  incorporating  with  the  new  edition  every- 
thing that  struck  him  as  worth  appropriating,  wc 
may  cite  (inter  alia^  the  paragraph  relating  to 
Beethoven's  celibacy,  and  the  causes  generally 
assigned  tor  that  self-imposed  privation  on  the 
part  of  the  illustrious  composer.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion the  matter  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences :  "  Beethoven  " — it  informs  us — "  never 
married  ;  M,  de  Seyfried  even  asserts  that  he  was 
never  known  to  have  had  any  tender  attachment. 
The  author  of  the  present  Biography,  neverthe- 
less, remembers  being  told  by  Joseph  Woelfl  (the 
pianist  and  composer — once  a  pupil  of  Beetho- 
ven's), of  a  certain  lady  to  whose  house  Beetho- 
ven used  frequently  to  go  in  his  youth,  and  to 
whom  he  was  verj'  much  attached,  though  he 
never  confessed  it.  He  appeared  stung  with 
jealousy  whenever  compliments  were  addressed 
by  an)-  other  persons  to  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment. In  such  cases  the  pianoforte  was  the  de- 
pository of  his  thoughts,  and  was  made  to  reflect 
the  storm  that  raged  within  him.  A  single  look 
from  the  lady,  however,  accompanied  by  a  few 
kind  words,  brought  back  tranquility  to  his 
heart,  and  caused  sweet  melodies  to  succeed  the 
har.sh  discords  of  his  impetuous  and  passionate 
soul." 

Jn  the  second  edition,  this  paragraph  is  en- 
riched with  a  quantity  of  new  and  valuable  mat- 
ter.    Dr.    Wegeler,  the  friend   of   Beethoven's 
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cliiliUiood  and  yout.li,  nevor  rccollectoil  hiin  witli- 
out  somu  attachment,  and  gcnurally  one  wliicli 
exorcised  a  sireat  infliieneo  on  liis  tIionj;hts  and 
actions.  (Beethoven  icnr  nie  oline  Liebc,  und 
meixtena  von  ilir  im  hohem  Grade  ergriffen.") 
Scliindicr,  "  Ami  di  Beellwnen"  also  Iiis  Boswell 
and  bio<xrapher),  not  only  admits  this  assertion  to 
be  correct,  but  I'nrnislics  confirmatory  details  of 
considerable  interest.  The  objects  of  Beetho- 
ven's ref;ard  were  always,  it  would  soem,  (lersons 
of  hi^h  rank,  a  circumstance  accounted  for  by 
the  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
His  love,  however,  was  always  Platonic ;  the 
heart  and  the  imagination  were  chiefly  concerned 
the  senses  yilaying  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
drama.  For  several  years,  Beethoven  was  at- 
tached to  Mile.  Julie  de  Guicciardi,  who  after- 
wards married  the  Count  dc  Yallcnberi;,  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  sonata  in  C  sharp  minor, 
(the  well-known  ^fnndscheins,  or  "  Moonlight  so- 
nata.") Some  letters  written  in  the  summer  of 
1806,  from  a  watering-plaeo  in  Hungarj',  whither 
the  great  composer  had  repaired  in  the  liopes  of 
finding  a  remeily  for  his  deafness,  and  published 
in  Schindler's  Bingraphij,  tend  to  show  that  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  Beethoven's  love  was  re- 
eiprocateil.  Sehindlcr  mentions  also  an  affaire 
de  ccTur  between  Beethoven  and  the  Countess 
Marie  d'Erd.ady,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  grand 
trios  in  E  fiat  and  D,  Op.  70.  Ferdinand  Ries, 
too — Beethoven's  favorite  pupil,  and  who  lived 
with  him  for  a  long  time  on  the  most  intimate 
terms — says,  that  his  master's  love-fits  v/erv:  sel- 
dom of  very  long  duration,  and  that  the  most 
lasting  evidence  of  constancy  he  could  cite  did 
not  outlive  seven  months  J  Beethoven's  passion 
for  Mile,  de  Guicciardi,  nevertheless — with  def- 
erence to  Ries  and  Wegeler — retained  its  hold 
on  him  for  years.  These  additions  to  tlie  chapter 
of  love  in  Beethoven's  "Life"  greatly  enhance 
its  value.  M.  Fctis  touches  on  the  subject  of 
Beethoven's  frf'etTrfs/ii'/).?,  about  which  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Biofjraphie  Universeile  was  altogether 
silent.  The  illustrious  musician  seems  to  have 
been  no  less  sensible  to  friendship  than  to  love, 
but  was  so  extremely  sensitive,  even  on  the  most 
trifling  points,  that  his  self-esteem  was  easily 
wounded,  and  he  would  quarrel  with  his  best 
friends.  His  brothers,  who  frequently  disturbed 
his  tranquility,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  great 
est  annoyances,  took  delight  in  poisoning  his 
mind  with  doubts  about  thosi;  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  sincerest  affection,  in  order  themselves 
to  sway  him  the  more  completely  to  their  pur- 
poses. Beethoven  used  to  listen  too  readilj-  to 
their  insinuations,  and  instead  of  demanding  a 
frank  explanation,  would  sulk  and  repel  by  his 
coolness  those  against  whom  he  fancied  he  had 
grounds  of  complaint.  If,  however,  any  one 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  of  liis  error,  he  at 
onee  hastened  to  confess  he  had  done  wrong,  im- 
plore forgiveness,  and  make  every  atonement  in 
his  power,  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Al- 
though exceedingly  attached  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  years  sometimes  elapsed  without  his  even 
thinking  of  them. 

One  of  his  letters  to  M.  Wegeler,  the  compan- 
ion of  his  infancy.  Involves  a  confession  that  he 
had  not  written  to  that  intimate  friend  even  once 
during  the  space  of  seven  years.  Although  al- 
most as  intimate  with  Schenck,  the  first  who  ex- 
plained to  him  the  defects  of  his  musical  educa- 
tion, he  would  appear  to  have  forgotten  his  men- 
tor altogether,  when,  one  day,  walking  on  the 
Bouleimrds  at  Vienna,  he  met  Schenck,  of  whom 
he  had  lost  sight  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mad 
with  joy  at  once  more  meeting  so  old  and  true  a 
friend,  who  for  aught  he  knew  might  have  been 
already  in  the  grave,  Beethoven  dragged  him  in- 
to a  neighboring  wine-shop  (at  the  sign  of  the 
Hunter's  Horn),  and,  calling  for  wine,  with  a 
gushing  outburst  of  feeling,  as  of  youth,  the  gen- 
erally taciturn  and  abstracted  artist  abandoned 
himself  to  uncontrollable  gaiety,  and  narrated,  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  an  almost  endless  series 
of  stories  and  anecdotes.  After  an  hour  thus 
spent  in  mutual  unconstrained  expansion,  Schenck 
and  Beethoven  separated,  never  to  meet  again. 
This  took  place  in  1824,  in  less  than  three  years 


after  which   period  the  great  "  tono-poct "  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  chapters  on  love  and  friendship  are  fol- 
lowed by  one  devoted  to  Beethoven's  family  rela- 
tions. The  characteristic  anecdotes  follow — of 
which,  by  the  way,  M.  Fetis  has  made  a  most  dis- 
creet and  appropriate  selection  ;  and  finally,  we 
have  a  chronological  catalogue  of  Beethoven's 
works,  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  biogra- 
phies, essays,  appreciations,  and  other  writings  oh 
the  subject.  If  the  rest  of  the  new  edition  of 
La  Biofjraphie  Universeile  des  Musiciens  be  on  a 
par  with  the  article  "Beethoven,"  it  will  be  no 
less  a  book  of  inestimable  value  than  of  unexam- 
pled labor  and  research. — Musical  World. 


Beethoven. 

BY    TUEODOU    HAG EN. 


In  July,  1805,  Cherubini  arrived  with  his  wife 
in  Vienna,  in  order  to  write  for  the  theater  an 
der  Wien  a  new  opei-a,  Fdniska,  wliich  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  February,  180G.  The 
Cherubinis  were  of  course  well  received  by  Beet- 
hoven, who  held  the  composer  of  the  Water-Cai'- 
rier  in  great  esteem,  which  was  never  very  warm- 
ly reciprocated,  and  which  led  some  people  to  the 
strange  assertion,  that  Beethoven,  in  his  opera 
Fidelia,  had  taken  the  Italian's  music  for  a  model 
It  was  in  November,  1805,  that  the  last-named 
opera  made  its  appearance.  TIk^  circumstances 
were  not  favorable.  Although  the  female  parts 
were  well  received,  the  male  ones  were  so  much 
the  worse,  the  tenor  having  no  voice,  and  the 
basso  a  very  rough  one,  and  no  method.  Be- 
sides, the  nobility  had  left  their  residences,  and 
among  the  masses  a  fear  of  the  French  soldiery 
prevailed,  so  that  the  audience  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  Fidelin  consisted  mostly  of  French  offi- 
cers. The  opera  was  given  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  performance  resumed  only  in 
March,  180G,  under  the  title,  Leonore,  and  with 
some  changes,  as,  for  instance,  the  contraction 
into  two,  instead  of  the  former  three  acts ;  also 
the  introduction  of  a  new  aria,  by  Pizarro  in  C, 
because  the  singer  of  this  part  had  resolutely  re- 
fused to  sing  the  old  one  in  B,  flat.  Further,  a 
duo  in  C,  between  Lennore  and  Marcelline,  with 
obligato  violin  and  violoncello  accompanimei>t,  as 
well  as  a  comic  trio  between  Bncco,  Marcelline, 
and  Jacquino  were  left  out.  Once  more,  on 
April  the  tenth,  it  was  given,  and  then  left  to  the 
dust  in  the  library  of  the  theatre,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1814,  when  it  was  again  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  three  subordinate  officials  at  the 
Imperial  Opera-IIouse.  At  this  time,  at  Beetho- 
ven's own  instigation,  several  alterations  had  been 
made.  AVe  quote  his  own  words,  written  to 
Friedrich  Trcitschke,  artistical  manager  of  the 
theatre  :  "  The  history  of  this  opera  is  the  most 
troulilesome  in  the  world.  With  most  of  it  I  am 
dissatisfied,  and  there  is  hardly  a  piece  where  I 
have  not  made  attempts  to  lessen  somewhat  that 
dissfatisaction." 

The  performance  was  to  take  place  May  23d ; 
on  the  day  before  was  to  be  the  chief  rehearsal, 
but  the  new  overture  in  E  was  not  yet  written. 
The  orchestra  was  ordered  to  rehearse  this  over- 
ture on  the  morning  of  the  performance.  Beet- 
hoven did  not  arrive.  After  a  long  delay, 
Treitschke  took  a  carriage  to  fetch  him,  but  he 
found  him  still  in  bed,  in  a  profound  sleep.  At 
his  side  was  a  goblet  with  wine  and  biscuit  in  it ; 
the  sheets  of  the  overture  were  strewn  over  the 
bed  and  on  the  floor.  A  candle,  burnt  out, 
showed  that  he  had  been  at  work  till  late  in  the 
night.  The  impossibility  of  finishing  the  work 
was  at  onee  settled,  and  instead  of  the  new  over- 
ture, the  one  to  Prometheus  was  played. 

In  the  evening  Beethoven  conducted,  with 
conductor  Umlaut  behind  his  back,  to  make 
right  what  the  master's  inability  to  hear  made 
wrong.  The  applause  was  great,  and  increased 
with  every  performance.  The  seventh,  on  July 
18th,  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Beethoven  him- 
self. It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  liocco's  air, 
"  Gold  is  a  fine  thing,"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  great  aria  of  Leonore  in  E,  with 
the  three  horns  obligato,  appeared  in  an  altered 
state,  in  which  it  has  since  remained. 


It  must  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  artists  en- 
gaged to  sing  ill  this  opera  at  that  time  performed 
their  task  admirably.  Mad.  Milder  Ilauptmann, 
one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  singers  (Germany 
ever  had,  sang  I^eonore ;  Michael  Vogel,  Pizarro, 
and  Weinmuller,  liocco.  Even  the  Italian  Ra- 
dochi,  whose  German  was  still  worse  than  Vienna 
German  generally  is,  in  the  tenor  pan*  of  I'lores- 
tnn  was  entirely  acceptable  in  voice,  method,  and 
figure.  Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  successful 
resuming  of  Fidelia,  Mad.  Milder  Hauptmann 
left  Vienna  in  consequence  of  an  engagement 
for  life  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  and  the 
possibility  of  giving  the  opera  to  any  sati.sfiu;tion, 
became  impossible.  It  was  at  least  eight  years 
before  it  could  be  again  performed.  It  may  be 
just  as  well  to  mention  here  a  remark  in  Beetho- 
ven's own  hand-writing,  which  was  found  amongst 
his  papers :  "  The  opera  Fidelia,  written  anew, 
and  improved  in  1814,  from  March  till  May 
15th." 


Prince  Galitzin. 

Prince  Galitzin  advertises  a  "  Russian  Concert  " 
for  the  20tli  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  amateurs  of 
music  are  asking  one  another  who  this  Prince  Galit- 
zin is,  and  what  this  Russian  Concert  is  to  he  that  he 
proposes  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  Garibaldi,  and  at 
wliicli  the  Prince  himself  is  to  conduct.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  ask  how  it  is  that  a  Russian  nobleman 
in  such  a  position  as  Prince  Galitzin  occupies,  ven- 
tures to  pet  up  an  entertainment  in  honor  of  a  man 
whom  (he  despotic  party  in  Austria  and  Russia  re- 
gard as  a  rebel  and  a  revolutionist  of  the  worst  kind. 
Tlie  late  Czar  would  not  preciselv  have  smiled  on  a 
Russian  prince  who  had  announced  a  concert  for  the 
hcuctit  of  Garibaldi ;  but  though  the  Garibaldi  of 
1860  is  still  the  Garibaldi  of  1848,  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander is  not  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  nor  is  the  Rus- 
sia of  the  present  day  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Russia 
of  the  past  reign. 

As  for  the  Prince  Galitzin,  who  is  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance on  Wednesday  at  St.  James's  Hall,  he  is 
the  son  of  Prince  Nicolas  Galitzin,  to  whom  Beetho- 
ven dedicated  three  of  his  last  quartets,  and  under 
whom  Pnnce  George  (he  of  St.  .James's  Hall)  served 
against  us  and  our  quondam  allies  in  the  Crimean 
war.  Prince  George  Galitzin  has  an  estate  at  Tam- 
boff,  and  has  long  paid  especial  attention  to  the  mu- 
sical education  of  his  peiisants.  He  himself  teaches 
the  children  to  sing,  and  admits  those  who  have  at- 
tained a  certain  proficiency  into  a  choir  which  he  has 
spent  eighteen  years  in  forming,  and  which  includes 
every  range  of  voice  from  the  highest  sopranos  to 
lower  has.ses,  by  at  least  half  an  octave  than  are  met 
with  in  this  country  or  in  Italy.  These  picked  chor- 
isters— of  wliom,  when  wc  heard  them  four  years  ago 
at  Moscow  there  were  .ts  many  as  eighty,  of  all  sizes 
and  ages — are  excellent  musicians,  and  read  any  part 
music  at  sight.  That  they  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  li;irmony'niay  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they 
will  sing  any  chord  of  four  notes  in  any  key  on  the 
chord  being  named,  and  without  hearing  it  struck. 
Tliis  was  sliown  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Alexiinder,  in  Prince  Galitzin's  house  at 
JIoscow,  where  the  TamhofF  choir  sang  various  sa- 
cred compositions  by  Mozart,  Bortniansky,  &c.,  and 
afterwards  underwent  a  sort  of  examination  in  the 
presence  of  Onlibicheif,  .Josse,  the  chef  d'orchestre  of 
the  Theatre  Francjais,  Durand,  the  organist  of  the 
Pantheon,  Liiblaclie,  Tagliafico,  and  a  number  of 
other  musicians  and  amateurs.  A  variety  of  chords 
were  named,  all  of  which  were  satisfactorily  given  by 
the  singers.  The  service  of  the  Russian  Church  is 
sung  without  accompaniment,  and  Prince  Galitzin's 
singers,  wlio  are,  above  all,  singers  of  sacred  music, 
are  in  the  habit  of  performing  without  the  aid  of  any 
instrument.  Several  times  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  piece  the  Prince  verified  die  final  chord  at  the 
piano,  when  it  appeared  that,  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent, the  voices  had  not  fallen  even  the  eighth  part  of 
a  note. 

Another  remark.able  thing  in  the  performance  of 
these  Tamhoff  singers,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in 
ccrt;dn  compositions,  they  do,  or  rather  do  not,  take 
their  bre.ath.  Thus,  they  will  chant  the  creed  or  the 
Lord's  Prayer  from  beginning  to  end  without  stop- 
ping to  breathe  even  for  an  instant.  Such  at  least  is 
the  effect  upon  the  audience  ;  but  as  the  Galitzin 
choristers  live,  like  the  rest  of  us,  by  inhalation,  we 
imagine  tlie  Prince  must  have  arranged  some  system 
by  which  they  take  tlieir  breath  in  sections,  say  ten 
at  a  time,  so  that  out  of  the  eighty,  seventy  only  arc 
comically  singing. 

The  advcrtisemeuts  do  not  set  forth  explicitly  that 
Prince  Galitzin  has  brought  his  choristers  with  him 
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to  London;  Init  v.-e  know  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
(Jo  so,  and  if  he  haa  left  them  behind,  all  ive  can  .say 
is,  that  he  had  better  telegraph  for  them  to  Taraboff 
without  delay, — London  Musical  Woiid. 


The  Organ. 

BT  JASiES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Then  swelled  the  organ :  up  through  choir  and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  Inward  thrill 
Of  bli.^3  at  its  own  grandeur ;  w.are  on  ware 

In  Hood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gare; 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still, 
And  sank  and  rose  .igain  to  bur.«t  in  spray 

That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 
As  the  huge  base  kept  gathering  heaTily, 

Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair, 
And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low-bung  sky, 

It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  ererywhere 
Filling  the  vast  cathedral ; — suddenly 

From  the  dense  mass  a  boy's  treble  broke 

Like  lightniug,  and  the  full-toned  choir  awoke. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  aslant, 
Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple  mist, 

Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant, 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 

Their  vari-colored  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abyssed 

In  the  warm  music  cloud,  while  far  below 

The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 


Popular  Music  of  tlie  Olden  Time.* 

(From  the  Quarterly  lleview.) 
(Continued  from  page  106.) 
Durinij  the  early  part  of  the  civil  commotions  in 
the  time  of  Cliarlcs  1,  the  ballad-writer.?,  v.'ho,  distin- 
guished from  the  literary  poets,  continued  to  exist  in 
full  vigor,  were  apparently  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. They  found  a  good  unpopular  figure  ready 
made  to  their  hands  in  the  person  of  Archbisliop 
Laud,  and  pandered  to  the  r.ibblc  by  .sqnibbing  that 
obnoxious  prelate  ;  but  when  an  ordinance  went  forth 
not  only  for  the  suppression  of  stage-plays  but  also 
for  seising  upon  all  ballad-mongers,  the  poets  of  the 
people  found  that  they  had  sided  with  the  wrong 
party,  f^hief  on  the  list  of  royal  rhymesters  is  Mar- 
tin Parker,  whose  song  "  The  king  shall  enjoy  his 
own  again  "  became  a  kind  of  party  anthem  among 
the  Cavaliers,  and  whose  name  was  so  famous  among 
his  enemies  that  ballad-writers  in  general  were  stig- 
matized as  Martin  Parker's  society,  and  perhaps  form- 
ed an  actual  corporation. 

Ritson,  who  considered  Parker  a  "  Grnh-strcct 
scriblilor,"  cannot  help  styling  the  "  King  shall  enjoy 
his  own  again,"  the  "  most  fnnous  and  popular  air 
ever  heard  of  in  this  country."  The  tune  to  which 
the  words  arc  written  was  already  popular  .as  "  Marry 
me,  quoth  the  bonny  lass,"  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  tliat 
he  first  gave  it  general  celebrity  by  liis  poem,  to  which 
many  verses  were  afterwards  added,  in  order  to  suit 
the  circumst.ances  of  the  party.  Wildrake,  the  typi- 
cal cavalier  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Woodstodc,  has  this 
party  efl'usiou  ever  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  it  is  identified  with  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  is  sustained  tlie 
courage  of  the  Cavaliers  ;  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
It.,  it  celebrated  their  triumph  ;  after  tlie  revolution 
of  1688,  it  kept  .alive  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jacobites. 
The  Anti-Stuart  song,  -which  rivalled  the  Cavalier 
lyric  in  popularity,  was  the  famous  "  Lillibnrlcro," 
which  with  words  directed  against  the  Irish  ]japists, 
first  became  significant  aljout  1688,  .and  was  afterwards 
whistled  into  immortality  by  Sterne's  Uncle  Toliy. 

The  line  of  demarcation  that  so  distinctly  separated 
the  cultivated  from  the  uncultivated  lover  of  music, 
■\va,s  to  a  great  measure  obliterated  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  Professors  of  the  science  now  essayed 
to  plca.se  the  many  as  well  as  the  few  ;  the  learned 
tuneless  counterpoint  which  was  the  pride  of  an  ear- 
lier day  fell  into  disuse,  and  melody  began  to  assert  .a 
supremacy  over  mere  scientific  combinations.  The 
gittern,  now  called  the  "  guitar,"  encroached  upon 
the  domain  of  the  nrore  unwieldy  lute,  and  the  six- 
stringed  viol  yielded  to  the  violin,  wdiich  had  hitherto 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  in  accomp.animent 
to  dancing.  This  exch.ange  of  the  viol  for  the  violin 
denoted  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  music  per- 
fonned.     As  Mr.  Chappell  says  : — 

"  The  reason  why  viols  had  been  preferred  to  violins,  tenors, 
and  violoncellos  for  chamber  music  was  simply  this  :  until  the 
reim  of  Charles  II.,  the  music  played  was  in  close  counter- 

*  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes 
illustrative  of  the  National  Music  of  England.    By  W.  Ch.\p- 
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point  cf  limited  compafs  for  each  instrument,  and  in  from 
three  to  six  parts,  every  visitor  being  expected  to  take  a  part, 
and  generally  at  sight.  The  frets  of  the  viols  secured  the 
stopping  In  tune,  whicli  one  indifferent  ear  in  the  party  might 
otherwise  have  marred." 

Viols,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  not  all  of  the 
same  size.  A  set,  or  "  chest,"  as  it  was  termed,  con- 
tained instruments  of  five  or  six  different  dimensions 
to  suit  different  registers. 

The  lighter  inslitiraent,  as  wo  shall  pi-esently  find, 
gained  its  ascendancy  through  the  introduction  of 
French  taste  ;  but  the  stringed  instrnment  played  wilh 
a  how, — and  wdiich,  v.ithout  distinction  of  size  or 
register,  we  may  generally  term  a  fiddle,— is  of  native 
Britisli  growth.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  a  fithcle 
(with  the  soft  "  th  "  represented  by  the  obsolete  <)), 
and  the  Normans,  suppressing  the  middle  conson.ants 
altogether,  reduced  the  word  to  "  ficle,"  the  obvious 
parent  of  "  viol."  But  why  talk  of  Normans,  ivhen 
we  have  the  following  lines  by  an  Italian  poet,  Ven- 
.antius,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
thus  addressed  Loup,  Dnke  of  Champagne  f — 
'■  r.omanusque  lyra  plaudet  tibi,  Barbarus  harpa, 
Grsecua  .\cliiliiaca,  chrotta  Britannia  canat." 

The  "  chrotta "  was  the  "  crowd  "  or  primitive 
fiddle,  the  name  of  whicli  i.s  so  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Hudibras,  and  it  differed  from  the  modem  instru- 
ment by  the  absence  of  a  neck.  An  aperture  was 
made  so  a,s  to  admit  the  left  hand  of  the  player 
through  the  back  and  enable  him  to  form  tlie  notes 
by  the  pressure  of  the  string.s  upon  the  finger-board. 

The  very  circumstance  that  the  ^-iolin  liad  pre- 
viously been  associated  with  dancing,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  recommendation  with  Charles  II., 
who,  according  to  Poger  North,  loved  no  music  but 
tliatof  tlie  dancing  kind,  and  put  down  all  advocates 
for  the  fugal  stAdc  of  eom])osition,  with  the  unanswer- 
able question,  "  Have  I  not  cars  1"  A  liand  of  twen- 
ty four  violins  (including  tenors  and  basses),  wdio 
merrily  accomiianied  his  meals,  .and  even  enlivened 
his  devotions  in  the  Cliapel  Royal,  originally  sug- 
gested the  comic  song,  "  Four-and-twenty  fiddlers 
all  of  a  row,"  tliat  has  lasted  down  to  the  present 
day.  These  innovations  were  deemed  offensive  by 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  and  the  sober  Evelra 
was  greatly  shocked,  Avlien,  in  December,  1662,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  "instead  of  the  an- 
cient gi-ave  and  solemn  wind-music  accompanying  the 
organ,  was  introduced  a  concert  of  twentA--four  vio- 
lins, between  every  ]>anse,  after  the  French  fantastical 
liglit  way;  better  suiting  a  tavern  or  play-house 
than  a  clim-ch."  Unfortunately,  too,  the  predilec- 
tion of  a  king  for  French  fiddlers  formed  part  of  his 
anti-national  tendency,  and  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  .John  Canister,  %vho  had  been  leader  of 
the  twenty-four,  was  dismissed  for  saying,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  that  the  English  violins  were  liettcr 
than  the  French.  Nor  was  this  sacrifice  of  national 
feeling  a  tribute  to  superior  accomplishment  in  the 
foreianer.  France  was  the  country  le.ast  celebrated 
in  Europe  as  the  birth-place  of  musicians ;  and, 
while  English  gentlemen  were  not  deemed  jn-operly 
educated  unless  they  could  play  difficult  music  at 
sight,  the  twenty-four  professional  musicians  who 
recreated  the  "  Grand  Monarqne,"  and  where  the 
model  on  which  Charles  II.  fashioned  liis  own  band, 
were  not  able  to  play  anything  they  had  not  es- 
pecially studied.  But  the  French  tickled  the  ears 
of  the  royal  voluptuary  by  their  dance-tunes,  which 
the  old  contrapuntal  "  fantasies,"  as  they  were  call- 
ed, did  not ;  and  there  was  the  end  of  all  contro- 
vei-sy. 

A  taste  for  the  vocal  music  of  Italy  is,  Iiovi'ever, 
much  older  than  the  Restoration,  and  rocitatii'e, 
which  is  notoriously  of  It.alian  origin,  was  found  in- 
dispensable in  the  Court  Masques  tliat  were  given 
daring  the  reign  of  .Tames  I.  and  Charles  I.  As 
early  as  I6.^).3,  Henry  Lawes,  the  friend  of  Milton  and 
Waller,  and  the  ropresentntive  of  native  genius,  was 
roused  to  an  indignant  protest,  which  with  small  var- 
iations has  been  repeated  down  to  the  present  day. 

'"'Wise  men'  .says  Lawes,  '  h.ave  observed  onr  nation  so 
giddy  that  whatsoever  is  native,  be  it  ever  so  excellent,  must 
lose  its  taste,  because  themselves  have  lost  theirs.  For  my 
part.  I  pi'o''ess  (and  such  as  know  me  can  bear  witness),  I  de- 
sire to  render  every  man  his  due.  whether  str.angers  or  natives ; 
and  without  depressing  the  honor  of  other  countries.  I  may 
say  our  own  nation  hath  had,  and  yet  hath,  as  able  musicians 
as  any  in  Europe.  I  confers  the  Italian  language  may  have 
some  advantage  by  being  better  smoothed  and  vowelled  for 
music,  which  [  found  by  ni.any  songs  which  I  set  to  Italian 
words,  and  our  English  seems  a  little  overclogged  with  con- 
sonants, but  tliat's  much  the  composer's  fault,  who,  by  judic- 
ious setting  and  right  turning  the  words,  may  make  it  smooth 
enough.  This  present  generation  is  so  sated  with  what  is 
native  that  nothing  takes  their  ear  but  what's  sung  in  a  lan- 
guage they  understand  as  little  as  they  do  the  music'  " 

The  same  Henry  Lawes,  witli  Matthew  Lock  and 
Captain  Hemy  Cook,  composed  the  anusie  to  Daven- 
ant's  Siege  of  E/iodes,  the  story  of  wdiich  was  told  in 
recitative,  and  wdiich  was  an  opera  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  work  was  performed  in  a 
room   at  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  house   in  Aldersgate, 


in  the  year  16.56,  and  preceded  by  thirteen  i-cars  the 
estalilishment  of  opei'a  in  France.  Indeed,  Loni.s 
XIV.  liimself  gave  acknowdcdged  precedence  to  the 
English,  when  in  1669  he  granted  to  the  Sicnr  Pen'in 
tlie  patent  (afterwards  witlidrawn)  for  the  esiablish- 
ment  of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  public  the- 
atrical singing  {pour  chanter  en  public,  des  pieees  de 
Tlieulre),  as  practised  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. People  who  love  to  remark  that  tragedy  was 
fii'st  introdnced  into  France  tiy  Cardinal  liichelieu 
may  take  pleasure  in  observing  that  tfie  first  English 
opera  v.'as  licensed  by  Cromwell.  To  the  fact  that 
the  performance  took  place  in  a  room  may  be  .attrib- 
uted tins  extraordinary  liberality,  of  whitli  ive  find 
traces  among  the  religionists  of  the  present  day. 
The  families,  who  hold  theatres  in  ablion'cnce,  yet 
patronize  the  most  worldly  and  frivolous  "  entertain- 
ments "  gii'en  in  halls  and  galleries. 

To  the  suppression  of  tlie  theatres  by  the  Puritans, 
and  to  the  dispersions  of  musicians  generally  daring 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
public  concerts.  Having  no  other  means  of  carnmg 
a  subsistence,  the  mnsicians  betook  themselves  to 
the  taverns,  which  noiv  became  the  sole  places  where 
music  conld  be  heard,  and  were  much  freqnentetl  on 
that  account.  However,  a  law  like  that  which  had 
formerly  anniliilated  the  minsti-els  of  the  ancient 
school,  was  now  put  in  force  against  these  hapless 
caterers  for  public  amusement.  By  an  Act  passed  in 
le.ie-T  against  "  vagrants,  and  wandering,  idle,  dis- 
solute persons  "  (cnr  legisla  ors  always  added  insult 
to  injury  wdien  dealing  with  music  .and  the  drama), 
it  was  ordeied  tli.at  "  if  any  person  or  persons,  com- 
monly called  fiddlers  or  min.strels,  shall  at  .anytime 
after  the  first  of  July  be  taken  playing,  fiddling,  and 
milking  music  in  .any  inn,  alehouse,  or  tavern,  or  shall 
be  taken  performing  themselves  or  desiring  or  intic- 
ing  anv  person  or  persons  to  hear  tliem  play,  or  make 
music  in  .any  of  the  places  aforesaid,"  they  shall  be 
treated  a.s  i-ogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 
The  poor  wretches  were  not  only  forbidden  to  nmJ:e 
music,  bnt  they  might  not  ask  to  be  heard  ;  and  iho 
frequenters  of  taverns  no  longer  amused  by  otiiers 
were  driven  to  their  own  vocal  resources,  which, 
thanks  to  their  education,  were  not  small.  Part- 
songs,  catches,  and  canons  thus  become  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  proficiency  of  our  forefathers  in 
sinL'ing  at  sight  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  requisite  nnmlwr 
of  voices."  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  tlse  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  profes.sional  talent 
were  removed,  but,  nevertheless,  the  vocal  perform- 
.ances  of  amaieurs  continued  in  fnll  vigor.  In  the 
very  first  place  of  entertainment  at  which  mnsic  ivas 
regularly  jilayeil — a  place  situated  (according  to 
North)  in  a  lane  behind  St.  Paul's — shopkeepers  and 
fi-ccmen  were  wont  to  sing  in  concert,  mellowing  their 
voices  with  ale  and  tobacco.  The  next  experiment, 
which  was  made  in  W^hitefViars,  was  of  a  more  pro- 
fessional nature,  the  engaged  "  talent  "  being  so  ex- 
cessively modest,  that  they  were  inclosed  in  a  box, 
snrroundcd  by  curtains  that  rendered  them  invisible. 
The  patrons  of  art  paid  an  entrance  fee,  and  ordered 
what  refreshment  they  jileascd.  Here  wc  have  the 
exact  prototype  of  the  Canterbury  Halls  of  the  pre- 
sent dav,  save  that  the  sbamciaccdness  of  the  music- 
ians has  had  no  modem  imitators. 

The  vocal  music  sung  by  the  amateurs  wdio  fre- 
quented taverns  iu  the  time  of  Cbiurles  II.  was  nsually 
tak(ai  fiom  the  now  scarce  collection  of  rounds  and 
catcbe.-.  published  by  John  Playford.  A  similar  col- 
lection of  rounds  and  catches  had  been  published  by 
Rai'cnscrofc  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  bnt  it  was  not 
till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  practice  of  writing 
catches  became  prevalent  among  great  composers, 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  nine  O'clock  Bell. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  which  prevails  in  many 
towns  and  villages  in  New  England, — this  ringing  of 
the  church  bells  at  the  good,  wholesome  hour  of  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  an  observance,  too, 
sanctioned  by  time-honored  usage, — handed  down  to 
us  by  our  puritan  fathers, — redolent  of  antiquity,  and 
of  those  good  old  days  when  people  went  to  rest  be- 
times, slept  soimdiy  and  sweetly  upon  hard  beds,  and 
arose  with  the  sun,  or  the  larks,  if  you  please. 

There  is  to  us  something  inexpressibly  pleasant  in 
this  ringing  of  the  bells  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we  never 
pass  a  night  in  a  strange  vi.lage,  bnt  we  feel  more  at 
home  in  it^more  tranquil  and  fitted  for  repose,  if  we 
chance  to  hear  at  the  usual  time  some  faithful  senti- 
ment in  a  neighboring  steeple,  sending  forth  its  even- 
ing chime.  'There  is  more  th.an  we  think  in  the  pow- 
er of  early  associations.  We  never  forgot  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  church, bell  which  graced  the  belfry  of 
the  village  church  in  our  native  hamlet.  Its  cadences 
will  ever  and  anon  sound  in  our  ears  all  our  lives 
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lonp,  though  many  drean'  miles  of  land  or  sea  make 
a  pulf  between  us  ami  our  early  home. 

Who  has  not  some  particular  hell  in  his  memory, 
which  to  his  hoyisli  eyes  seemed  the  larji'cst  hell  upon 
earth?  What  an  interest  it  had  in  his  eyes!  llmv 
he  watched  with  caserness  for  its  rinfjinu;,  and  with 
what  a  feelinfj  of  curiosity,  mingled  with  awe,  ho 
mounted,  for  tlie  first  time,  the  rickety  staircase, 
wound  liis  way  up  through  the  unfurnished  garret, 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  tlie  object  of  his  admira- 
tion ;  or  looked  down  from  tlie  dizzy  lieight  upon 
mother  earth  far  below,  and  the  blue  hills  in  the 
distance,  standing  up  like  armed  sentinels  against  the 
sky.  What  a  variety  of  cadences  the  old  bell  pos- 
sessed !  On  gala-days  it  rang  a  merry  peal,  and  the 
child's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  On  the  Sabbath  its 
tones  were  more  solemn  and  majestic,  according  well 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  day  and  .seeming  to  say  to 
all  within  the  sound  of  its  voice,  "this  is  none  other 
than  the  house  of  prayer,  the  very  gate  of  heaven  ;" 
hut  when  it  tolled  the  knell  of  a  departed  soul,  the 
tones  were  sad  and  mournful,  dying  away  upon  the 
air  with  a  tremulous  sound,  like  a  moni'ner's  sob. 

We  have  read  that  the  travellers  in  foreign  lands 
■with  the  broad  ocean  rolling  between  them  and  home, 
have  sometimes  awakened  at  night,  and  seemed  to 
hear  the  church  bells  ringing  in  their  homes  beyond 
the  sea,  and  so  real  did  it  seem  to  tliem,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  dispel  the  illusion,  if  such  it  be.  May  it 
not  be  po.ssible  that  in  certain  peculiar  states  of  the 
mind, — that  wonderful  creation  of  a  divine  hand, — 
the  faculties  become  so  acute,  so  intensified,  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  sensation  so  enhanced  in  power,  that 
time  and  space  arc  annihilated,  and  we  are  borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  as  it  were,  very  near  our  iiome 
and  friends.  It  was  not  all  an  illusion  when  the 
heroine  of  that  most  delightful  novel — Jane  Eyre — 
seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Kochester  calling  to  her 
in  the  darkness.  Who  has  not  in  his  own  experience 
known  instances  similar  to  this,  of  those  who  heard 
voices  in  the  night-watches,  and  gained  strength  and 
courage  thereby. 

*'  Perched  Gorl\^  richt  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  were  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 

One  need  not  go  to  the  city  for  sweet-toned,  musi- 
cal bells.  In  many  of  the  rural  villages  of  the  north 
country,  wc  may  hear  as  rich,  full  tones, — as  harmon- 
ious cadences  as  ever  fell  upon  the  listening  air  of 
evening  from  cathedral  dome  or  lofty  church-spire. 
It  is  after  all,  the  as.sociations,  the  memories  awakened, 
that  render  the  tones  of  even  a  diminutive  bell  more 
majestic  and  soul-moving  than  organ  music  to  our 
ears. 

We  recollect  one  bell  in  an  obscure  country  village 
whose  mellow  tones  will  live  forever  in  our  heart.  In 
the  clear  evenings  of  mid-summer,  as  the  shadows 
deepened  along  the  landscape  and  the  stars  peeped 
out  one  by  one  "  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven," 
its  clear,  silvery  tones  might  be  heard  echoing  among 
the  hills,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  and 
saying  not  inaudilily,  to  all  the  dwellers  round  about, 
"  The  night  cometh  ;  sleep  on  now  and  take  your 
rest,  for  all  is  well  !"  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  tranquilizing  influence  its  tones  exerted  —  the 
happy  recollections  it  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  nightly  listened  to  its  welcome  music.  At  such 
a  time,  under  the  clear  sky  of  a.  mid-summer  night, 

"The  friendPhipfl  oM  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  witii  a  Sabbath  sound  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods.'' 

Let  us  cherish  with  a  feeling  akin  to  veneration 
anything  that  tends  to  occasionally  separate  us  from 
the  busy  toil  and  strife  of  life's  battle, — soothe  and 
calm  our  troubled  spirits,  and  fit  us  for  repose ! 
Long  may  it  be  before  the  time-hallowed  customs  die 
out  in  New  England  which  sets  the  church  bells  a 
ringing  at  the  good  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  for  with  it 
would  vanish  one  of  the  most  valued  associations  of 
childhood. 

"  We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures,  but  we 

cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  asaociations." 

—  Worct^sfer  Daily  Spj/. 
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Paris. 

The  Government  is  expending  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  Grand  Opera.  The  opera  "  Semira- 
mis,"  in  which  the  two  sisters  Marchisio  are  to 
make  their  appearance,  will  be  gotten  up  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  such  as  has  never  bean  seen  before, 
even  here,  where  we  have  witnessed  more  than  one 
folly  in  the  way  of  operatic  decoration.  All  books, 
all  medals,  all  engravings,  all  drawings  on  Babylon 
have  been  consulted  and  analyzed,  and  Mons.  Flan- 


drin,  who  visited  these  countries  on  a  mission  given 
by  the  Goveinment,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of 
the  scene  painters.  Consequently  we  shall  have  as 
faithful  a  represent.ation  of  Babylon  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  The  scenery  of  the  lirst  act  represents 
Babylon  as  it  was  in  1916  B.  C,  that  is,  in  all  its 
splendor — a  splendor  by  the  side  of  which  Martin's 
most  extravagant  pictures  and  Piranesi's  most  ex- 
travagant architectural  dreams  seem  tame  and  com- 
monplace and  dwarfed.  Another  decoration,  which 
is  not  less  poetical  and  not  less  immense  tiinn  the 
scenery  of  the  first  act,  is  a  representation  of  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  decoration  of  the 
third  act  represents  a  crypt  which  seems  of  infinite 
extent,  and  which  the  scene  painters  have  attempted 
to  make  as  gloomy  and  terrible  as  possible — this  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  Assyrian  Kings.  T^inus's 
tnmb  will  likewise  produce  a  great  effect.  Ninus' 
ghost  will  appear  at  the  summit  oT  a  gigantic  stair- 
case reaching  heaven,  and  lighted  by  the  most  fantas- 
tic fires  of  modern  pyrotechny.  The  costumes  will 
be  accurate  and  of  unheard  of  splendor.  The  reci- 
tatives added  to  the  score  are  by  M.  Carafa.  Strange 
to  say,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  a  complete  score 
of  the  opera.  When  Tiossini  composed  it  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  musical  engraving  in  Italy.  The 
copyist  of  the  theatre  copied  the  scores  for  other  the- 
atres, and  usually  made  a  great  deal  more  money  by 
copying  the  scores  than  the  composer  made  by  writ- 
ing ttiem  ! — as  is  still  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
where  copyists  get  a  great  deal  more  from  copying 
plays  than  the  author  dreams  of  receiving.  The 
copies  of  opera  scores  made  by  those  mechanics  of 
ink  were  extremely  incorrect  and  generally  very  in- 
complete :  as  most  theatres  had  very  small  orchestras 
they  usually  purchased  only  the  score  of  the  instru- 
ments found  in  their  orchestra.  The  qnatuor  of 
stringed  instruments  was  always  complete,  and  more 
attentively  copied  than  the  rest,  which  was  copied  as 
God  please.  Hossini  recently  told  one  of  his  friends 
that  the  ltalian[opera  here  had  not,  and  consequently 
never  played,  the  opera  as  he  wrote  it.  The  Grand 
Opera  has  made  every  possible  research  to  procure  a 
correct  score  ;  its  agents  have  examined  the  libraries 
of  the  best  Italian  opera  houses,  and  the  score  it  has 
obtained  is  believed  to  be  nearly  perfect.  Galli,  a 
famous  singer  in  his  day,  "created"  the  leading 
masculine  part;  he  was  so  much  overcome  by  emo- 
tion that  he  sang  constantly  in  too  high  a  key  :  he 
was  conscious  of  it,  but  he  could  not  avoid  it.  Kos- 
sini  was  on  the  stage ;  but  when  the  curtain  fell  Galli 
dared  not  go  near  him  ;  Rossini  saw  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  running  up  to  him  with  open  arms,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Veni  porco  !  give  us  a  hug  !  you've  sung 
magnificently  false  this  evening!"  The  first  allegro 
cf  the  overture  is  a  masterpiece  overflowing  with 
gaiety,  youth,  fire  and  joy.  Eossini  has  taken  the 
vintivo  of  this  allegro  for  the  funeral  march  he  has 
composed  for  his  interment !  His  idea  is,  he  is  in 
the  coffin,  but  sensible;  he  recalls  his  brilliant  youth, 
he  takes  the  most  admired  work  of  that  period  of  his 
life,  he  veils  it  with  crape,  and  turns  it  into  a  dead 
march,  as  if  he'd  make  bis  youth  weep  for  his  death. 
This  funeral  march  is  of  a  power,  a  grandeur,  a  sad- 
ness which  cannot  be  expressed  ;  the  auditor  seems 
to  hear  all  the  srreat  operas,  the  composer's  immortal 
daughters,  clad  in  thick  black  and  wailing  their  fath- 
er's departure  from  life.  The  idea  seems  at  first  of 
indecent  levity  ;  but  when  it  is  explained  doesn't  it 
appear  poetical,  and  beautiful,  and  appropriate  ? 
Great  embarrassment  was  felt  about  the  music  for 
the  dancing,  as  there  was  none  in  the  original  score, 
and  Hossini  would  not  write  any  now,  and  as  the 
Grand  Opera  was  averse  from  interpolating  any  music 
foreign  to  the  original  score.  However,  by  dint  of 
patient  researches  the  score  of  a  cantata  was  found 
written  by  Rossini  for  his  first  wife,  M'lle.  Colbrand, 
in  1818,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to 
Naples.  This  cantata  was  composed  of  dances  and 
songs.  The  sisters  of  Marchisio  are  said  to  he  wo- 
men of  most  extraordinary  talents  ;  they  command 
at  rehearsals  the  applause  of  the  orchestra  and  their 
comrades.  Mons.  Meyerbeer,  however,  does  not 
think  them  equal  to  singing  his  long  promised  L'Af- 
ricane,  which  he  offered  to  Mile.  Cruvelli.  Speaking 
of  her,  I  may  mention  her  husband.  Baron  Vigier, 
bought  the  other  d.ay  "  Garibaldi's  House  "  at  Nice 
for  $26,000.  Garibaldi  always  inhabited  this  house 
when  he  visited  his  birth  place.  It  is  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  rimperatrice. — Corr.  of  the  Nem  Orleans 
Picayune. 

M.  Wicart,  the  Belgian  tenor,  whoso  re-engage- 
ment at  the  Grand  Opera  I  announced  in  my  last, 
made  his  appearance  last  Friday  as  Arnold  in  Guil- 
lanme  Tell.  A  great  deal  of  curiosity  was  felt,  to 
ascertain  whether  this  artist  had  indeed  made  all  the 
progress  attributed  to  him  since  his  first  appearance 
in  Paris.  The  result  has  proved  in  excess  of  what- 
ever was  anticipated,  and  so  decided  was  his  success 


that  the  strongest  desire  is  expressed  that  he  should 
in  future  make  Paris  his  artistic  home.  His  voice  is 
of  considerable  extent,  powerful,  and  especially  clear 
and  telling  in  the  upper  notes.  In  the  celebrated 
air,  "  Asilo  he're'ditaire,"  followed  by  the  slnlla, 
"  Amis,  secondez  ma  vaillance,"  which  is  the  trying 
piece  of  the  part,  and  the  one  which  would  decide 
the  character  of  his  success,  Wicart  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded  and  several  times  re-called.  He  is 
to  appear  again  in  the  same  opera,  and  then  twice  as 
Kaoul  in  the  lliirjuenols  ;  his  engagement  being  only 
for  four  nights.  I  understand  that  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the 
most  suitable  locality  for  the  new  Opera  House  has 
been  sent  in.  and  tliat  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the 
site  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  The  commis- 
sion consisted  of  the  following  personages,  M,  Chaix 
d'Estange,  chairman  ;  M.  Caristie,  architect ;  and 
MM.  Cornudet,  Eugene  Scribe,  Varin,  L.  Ve'ron, 
and  Deniere.  Herold's  maiden  triumph  at  the 
Ope'ra  Comique,  Les  liosleres,  just  revived,  as  I  men- 
tioned last  week  for  the  first  time  since  1826,  is  still 
running  and  meets  with  increased  success  every  night. 
It  is  admirably  executed,  every  part  being  well 
filled. — London  Musical  World,  June  23. 

Berlin. — A  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  who 
holds  an  important"  post  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and 
of  whose  musical  knowledge — amateur  as  he  is — I 
am  decidedly  jealous,  gives  me  some  account  of  the 
operatic  doings  in  that  city.  Marschner's  opera  of 
The  Templar  and  the  .Jewess  has  just  been  revived. 
This  is  decidedly  the  most  popular  work  of  the  com- 
poser, but  on  it's  first  appearance  it  had  to  struggle 
against  the  influence  of  two  such  redoubtable  rivals 
as  Weber  and  Spohr,  and  consequently  it  was  never 
appreciated  at  its  just  value.  Marschner  has  now 
had  his  revenge,  and  has  compelled  the  public  toac- 
knowledge  the  dramatic  power  which  characterizes 
many  of  the  pieces  in  this  opera,  the  gracefulness  of 
its  melodv  and  the  richness  of  its  instrumentalion. 
Mad  Koe'ster  played  the  part  of  Rebecca  and  added 
fresh  lustre  to  her"  reputation.  Kreutzer's  opera  of 
A  Niqht  at  Granada  has  been  played  at  Kroll's  es- 
tablishment with  great  success.  Stradella  (Flotow's) 
is  still  attracting  crowded  audiences,  and  is  being 
played  both  at  the  Frederick  William  Theatre  and 
at  Kroll's.  The  duo  between  the  two  brigands  and 
the  hymn  to  the  Virgin  are  regularly  honored  with 
an  encore  whenever  they  are  heard.  It  is  the  success 
of  Martha  over  again.  '  This  is  encouraging  to  Mr. 
Gye,  who  is  to  liring  out  Stradella  during  the  present 
season.  By  the  way,  it  is  said  here  that  he  (Mr. 
Gve)  has  engaged  Graziani  for  two  seasons,  1861 
and  1862,  at  the  rate  of  lO.OOOf.  a  month  ;  you  will 
better  come  at  the  truth  of  this  than  I. — Ibid. 

Vienna. — But  to  return  to  my  German  corres- 
pondent's budget  of  news.  The  Italian  opera  at 
Vienna  closes  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  and  next 
season  the  Pardon  de  Plcermel  will  be  produced,  with 
Mad.  Frassini  as  Dinorah. — Ibid. 

Munich. — The  Pardon  has  been  played  at  Munich 
with  Mile.  Schazbach  as  the  heroine.  Gluck's  Tphi- 
rjenia  in  Anlis  is  announced  here,  and  Mile.  Stoeger 
is  to  sing  the  principal  part.  The  Oratorio  Society 
of  Munich  have  brought  their  season  to  a  close. 
Bach's  Christmas  Cantata  and  fragments  of  Handel's 
Susannah  were  given  at  the  last  performance.  At 
Trieste,  Mad.  Amelia  Jackson  had  just  made  her 
dSvt  in  Robert  le  Viable  as  Isabella,  and  obtained  a 
legitimate  success. — Ibid. 

London. 

PiiiLHAKMONic  CONCERTS. — The  programme  of 
Monday  evening's  concert  (the  fifth  and  last  but  one 
of  the  season)  was  as  follows  : — 

Sinfonia  in  E  flat,  No.  5 Mozart 

Song—"  The  Quail,"  Mr.  Tennant Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A  minor,  pianoforte,  Herr  Rit^er Hummel 

Aria — "Tedrai  carino,"  Mad.  Borghi-Mamo Mozart 

Overture—"  Isles  of  Fingal  " Mendelssohn 

Sinfonia  in  A,  No.  7 .■  Beethoven 

Recit.  and  Aria — "  Ah,  come  rapida,"  Mad.  Borghi- 
Mamo Meyerbeer 

Concertino,  violoncello,  M.  Paque G.  Goltermann 

Overture—"  Prometheus" Beethoven 

Conductor— Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

— Ibid. 

Prince  George  Galitzin's  Conceet.— This 
concert,  of  the  holder  and  object  of  which  we  have 
already  given  some  account,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  St.  James's  Hall.  Though  its  an- 
nouncement did  not,  as  we  expected  it  would  have 
done,  fill  the  hall  to  overflowing,  yet  the  audience  was 
large,  and  many  distinguished  persons  were  present. 
Prince  Galitzin,  on  presenting  himself  in  the  orches- 
tra in  the  capacity  of  conductor  of  the  concert,  was 
received  with  loud  and  prolonged  acclamations.  He 
is  a  man  of  a  striking  aspect ;  tall,  stout,  and  portly. 
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with  ft  handsome  and  noble  counfennnce,  and  an  air 
of  great  dignity.  He  conducted  the  performances 
with  the  skill  of  a  practised  musician,  wielding  his 
baton  of  command  with  remarkable  grace,  and  beat- 
ing the  measure  with  very  great  clearness  and  pie- 
cision.  Altogether,  this  high-born  stranger  did  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  led  by 
his  illustrious  name — which  is  a  household  word 
among  musical  amateurs — to  look  at  him  with  curi- 
osity and  interest.  The  concert  consisted  wholly  of 
Kussian  music,  unknown  in  this  country,  but  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 
far  North.  Several  of  tlie  pieces  were  composed  by 
Prince  Galitzin,  and  showed  liim  to  be — not  a  mere 
amateur,  but  a  thorough  artist,  possessed  of  original 
genius  and  great  technical  acquirements.  A  chorus 
**  Santa  Maria,"  which  opened  the  concert  was  a 
piece  of  ecclesiastical  harmony  equally  remarkable 
tor  purity  of  style  and  grandeur  of  effect.  There 
was,  too,  a  charming  Romance  with  an  "  obbligato  " 
accompaniment  for  the  violoncello,  sung  by  Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby,  and  accompanied  by  M.  Rene  Douny, 
which  enchanted  the  audience;  and  there  was  lastly 
a  waltz  for  the  orchestra,  which,  in  \-igor,  brilliancy, 
and  masterly  treatment,  reminded  us  of  the  best 
things  of  poor  Jullien.  In  short,  this  illustrious  ama- 
teur showed  himself  a  master  of  every  style  of  music. 
Besides  these  compositions  of  Prince  Galitzin,  there 
were  several  superb  choral  pieces  of  Bortniansky,  a 
composer  whose  renown  has  reached  this  country, 
and  whose  music  ought  to  be  better  known  among 
us  ;  and  there  were  two  specimens  of  Glinka,  a  fam- 
ous dramatic  composer  of  the  day;  one,  a  beautiful 
trio  from  a  Russian  opera,  sung  by  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
Signor  Mongini,  and  Mr.  Patey  ;  and  the  other  a 
mazurka,  playedjwith  remarkable  grace  and  brilliancy 
by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  who  was  enthusiastically 
called  upon  to  repeat  it,  but  contented  herself  by  grace- 
fully acknowledging  the  compliment.  Though  the 
concert  consisted  of  modern  compositions,  thev  were, 
for  the  most  part,  strongly  marked  with  the  Russian 
national  character,  a  circumstance  which  enhanced 
their  interest.  The  performances  were  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  were 
encored,  and  at  the  conclusion  Prince  Galitzin  retired 
from  the  orchestra  amidst  thunders  of  applause  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall. — Ibid, 

Herr  Strauss  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts. — The  first  appearance  at  these  concerts 
of  a  violinist  with  such  legitimate  claims  to  notice  as 
Herr  Straus  (from  Frankfort)  must  not  be  passed 
over  without  a  line  to  record  that  it  was  eminently 
and  deservedly  successful.  All  genuine  amateur's 
are  acquainted  with  the  Tenth  Quartet  of  Beethoven, 
and  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  play, 
no  less  than  one  of  the  most  profound  and  poetical, 
of  the  seventeen  master-pieces  which  the  greatest  of 
instrumental  composers  has  bequeathed  to  the  world 
of  art.  In  this  piece  (which  had  already  twice  been 
led  with  great  ability  by  M.  Wieniawski  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts)  Herr  Straus  made  his  coup 
d'essai  before  an  audience  become  critical  through  the 
force  of  admirable  examples,  and  so  by  no  means 
easy  to  conciliate.  Hen-  Straus,  however,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  first  movement  had  done  enough  to  satisfy 
all  present  that  he  was  no  mere  flashy  pretender,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  an  artist  of  the  foremost  rank  ;  while 
all  the  rest,  up  to  the  final  variation  of  the  theme  of 
the  concluding  movement,  was  to  match.  Thus  the 
Frankfort  violinist  was  not  "  plucked,"  but  passed 
his  examination  triumphantly.  The  decision  was 
not  just,  Herr  Straus  being  not  merely  all  that  re- 
port had  given  out  in  his  favor,  but  something  more. 
Besides  the  Tenth  Quartet,  he  played  the  Romance 
(No.  2),  accompanied  by  Mr.  Benedict  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  the  Quartet  in  T)  major,  the  finest  of  the 
early  set  of  six,  numbered  Op.  18,  and  the  one  which 
in  certain  places  (instance  the  minuetto  and  (no)  ex- 
ercised an  undoubted  influence  upon  Mendelssohn. — 
Times. 

Theodore  Ritter  at  the  Philharmonic. — 
"  The  solo  instrumentalists  were  Herr  Ritter,  a  pian- 
ist quite  new  to  this  country,  and  M.  Paque,  the 
well-known  violoncellist.  The  former  was  triumph- 
antly successful,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be.  The 
numerous  disappointments  we  have  experienced  of 
late  years  with  respect  to  "  distinguished  foreign  pi- 
anists," whose  visits  to  our  shores  were  heralded  by 
magnificent  "  puffs  preliminary,"  each  player  being 
set  down  for  the  nonce  as  the  greatest  of  the  great, 
rendered  us,  we  must  own,  somewhat  special  about 
the  merits  of  Herr  Ritter.  We  were  thus  surprised 
no  less  than  delighted  to  find  in  this  new  performer 
a  consummate  master  of  his  instrument — a  pianist 
whose  executancy  presents  a  combination  of  manual 
agility  with  purity  and  elegance  of  style  which  not 
one  player  in  a  thousand  attains  to.  Herr  Ritter 
possesses,  too,  in  its  highest  perfection,  that  gift  of 
nature,  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic  "touch."     He 


handles  his  piano  as  though  beloved  it,  and  the  piano 
seems  to  return  his  affection.  The  piece  selected  by 
Herr  Ritter  for  his  dSnt  at  the  Philharmonic  was 
Hummell's  fine  and  far  too  r.arely  heard  concerto  in 
A  minor.  Herr  Ritter  could  not  ha^^e  chosen  more 
wisely.  Nothing  more  thoroughly  "  planistic  "  than 
this  work  exists  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  in  which 
so  much  effect  may  be  made  in  a  natural  and  ortho- 
da.x  way  by  a  legitimate  pianist.  We  do  not  menu 
to  say  that  Hummel's  concerto  in  A  minor  is  not 
"difficult"  to  play,  for  it  demands  graces  of  stvie 
and  expression  which  none  but  a  great  artist  can 
supply;  but  the  florid  pass.ages,  truly  brilliant  though 
they  be,  are  all  what  is  termed  "  grateful  "—that  is, 
they  lie  well  under  the  fingers,  and  repay  with  inter- 
est whatever  labor  they  may  h.ave  exacted  from  the 
player.  Herr  Ritter  was  enthusinsticnlly  applauded, 
and  recalled  twice  after  his  masterly  performance." — 
Mormng  Post. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Weber's  Oper.a,  I)tr  Frey^chvtz 
pJ.ino-forte  arrangement,  continued. 


The  Philharmonic  Problem. 

We  yield  the  place  of  honor,  with  pleasure 
this  week  to  tlie  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Ryan,  the  President  of  tlie  Philharmonic 
Society,  that  his  views  upon  this  question  may 
have  as  conspicuous  display  before  our  readers  as 
have  the  remarks  that  have  elicited  this  reply. 
We  need  not  say,  we  trust,  that  nothinij  is  fur- 
ther from  the  intentions  and  spirit  of  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Music,"  than  to  misrepresent  or  prejudge 
the  intentions  or  plans  of  this  Society.  The 
comments  that  have  been  made  in  our  columns 
■Were  such  as  were  suggested  by  such  information 
as  had  been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Society,  and  explanation  has  been  already 
made  as  to  those  poirts  in  which  we  were 
misinformed  or  uninformed.  Neither  need  this 
"  Journal "  say,  that  its  best  wishes  and  most 
earnest  efforts,  will  always  be  cheerfully  given  to 
aid  this  endeavor  of  the  new  Society,  to  attain 
the  desired  success,  or  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan, 
we  shall  not  be  behind  hand  in  our  exertions  to 
forward  the  success  of  that  which,  for  the  time 
being,  is  adopted  as  such. 

John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., — Dmr  Sir: — I  have 
read  with  much  interest  your  articles  on  the  "  Phil- 
harmonic problem,"  and  as  all  music-lovers,  and 
especially  professional  musicians,  must  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  the  favor  of  expressing  in  your  paper  my  views 
on  the  same  subject,  in  order  jhat  the  same  readers 
may  be  able  to  judge  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  though  my  views  differ  essentially 
from  yours,  yet  I  believe  that  we  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  firm  establishment  of  such  a  Society 
among  us. 

Before  entering  on  the  question  at  large,  allow  me 
to  say  a  word  in  defence,  not  as  President  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  but  simply  as  a  member.  I 
admit  your  having  made  the  amende  honorable  to  our 
Society,  for  giving  in  your  paper  as  articles  in  our 
constitution,  matter  that  was  not  in  the  constitution, 
or  thought  of  being  introduced  into  it.  Yet  there  is 
one  more  article  which  in  your  mind  is  an  objection- 
able feature  ;  namely  that  the  Society  is  composed 
of  orchestral  performers  only,  and  that  none  others 
can  be  members.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  article 
relating  to  this  matter  reads  thus,  "  The  Society 
shall  consist  of  sufficient  professors  of  music  to  con- 
stitute a  good  orchestra."  Now  we  do  not  mean  by 
that,  that  such    as    play  violins,   flutes,   clarinets, 


trumpets  and  the  like,  only  can  be  members.  No 
such  idea  runs  through  our  constitution.  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  they  be  professors  of  music,  good  artists 
and  serviceable  ones  to  be  admitted.  For  instance, 
we  need  piano  players  often  as  a  portion  of  the  full 
orchestra  ;  and  such  artists  would  be  all  the  more 
welcome,  if  they  were  as  serv'iceable  as  our  friends, 
Messrs.  Timm  aad  Scharfenberg  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  excellent  pianists  and  most 
respectable  in  their  double  capacity  in  the  Society,  as 
big  drum  and  cymbal  beaters.  Therefore  if  there 
are  any  of  the  "  leading  artists  "  of  Boston  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  work  as  hard  for 
the  cause  as  we  shall,  they  have  but  to  express  a 
wish  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  of  their  election.  Now  who  will  be 
these  "  leading  artists?"  To  say  that  we  have  al- 
ways worked  hard  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  music  in  Boston,  is  no  idle  boast,  if  our  friends 
will  but  remember  the  "  Musical  Fund  Society." 
That  society  gave  concerts  for  abont  five  or  six  sea- 
sons, with  an  indefinite  number  of  rehearsals,  both 
private  and  public,  without,  I  was  going  to  add,  the 
members  receiving  one  cent.  But  I  forgot ;  we  one 
year  received  nine  dollars,  another  year  twenty-five 
dollars, — and  that  was  the  entire  remnncration  from 
those  concerts  for  the  five  or  six  seasons  that  we  were 
in  active  existence.  We  associated  ourselves  purely 
for  art's  .sake,  thinking  that  "  we  had  a  claim  on  the 
sympathy  of  those  that  value  art,  and  that  support 
would  n.aturally  flow  in  from  all  sides."  We  were 
mistaken,  and  I  fear  we  will  never  see  the  day  when 
"  generous  material  support  will  never  be  wanting," 
though  there  were  real  friends  then  ;  they  are  still 
our  friends,  but  for  a  city  the  size  of  Boston,  we  must 
respectfully  say,  that  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
public  at  large,  upon  whom  the  "  material  support " 
of  large  concerts  really  rests,  deserted  onr  standard 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy,  the 
"  Gormania."  That  was  proper  in  one  sense,  and 
was  to  be  expected  ;  theirs  was  a  superior  organiza- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  docs  it  prove  that  ar- 
tists have  only  to  show  to  the  public  the  sincerity  of 
their  efl^orts,  to  receive  every  sympathy  and  large 
reward  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  hitherto  done  for  the 
cause,  you  still  have  no  faith  in  onr  artistic  inten- 
tions, and  you  plainly  express  it  in  your  articles  on 
the  subject,  that  we  as  a  body  only  care  to  increase 
our  wages,  by  creating  opportunities  so  to  do.  The 
"  twelve  dollar  article  "  naturally  gave  rise  to  this  in 
your  mind.  Now  you  have  already,  T  concede,  given 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an  article  in  the 
constitution,  as  it  has  been  explained  to  you,  viz., 
"to  prevent  the  Government  engaging  in  rash  enter- 
prises." So  far,  so  good.  In  that  sense,  snch  a 
clause  was  imperative.  But  I  will  give  still  another 
reason  why  we  ought  as  men  and  citizens,  as  well  as 
artists  to  guard  for  the  future,  against  laboring  with- 
out remuneration,  for  none  of  us  are  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  this  absurdity  can  be  expected  of  us,  and 
yet  I  will  aver  Mr.  Dwight,  that  the  heart  and  kernel 
of  our  plan  was  not  simply  to  make  money. 

You  say  "good  symphony  concerts  are  to  the 
musician,  what  the  White  Mountains  are  to  the 
painters."  Precisely  so  I  and  yet  can  our  brother 
painters  afford  to  go  to  the  mountains,  spend  their 
time  in  making  sketches,  studies,  working  them  up 
into  pictures  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  then  return 
home  to  give  them  away  to  the  picture  loving  public  ? 
By  no  means.  They  go  to  the  mountains  with  the 
express  intention  of  improving  themselves  in  their 
art,  of  making  the  very  best  pictures  their  talents 
will  allow  them,  with  the  equally  express  intention 
of  seJIing  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  Yet  they,  none 
the  less  work  for  the  true  cause  of  art,  as  much  as 
mortal  man  can,  who  must,  to  support  life,  have 
bread  and  butter.  Now  can  any  one  censure  them 
for  all  this  ?     I  think  not.      In  fact,  this   matter  of 
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working  for  the  progress  of  art,  or  any  other  good 
cause,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  for  a  proper  re- 
in uueration,  can  not  be  separated.  It  cannot  I  repeat 
bo  lost  sight  of,  any  more  than  wo  may  expect  the 
minister  who  preaches  the  gospel  of  Christ  not  to 
look  for  his  wages,  or  the  lawyer  or  doctor  for  their 
fees. 

Why  then  can  you  expect  a  number  of  individuals 
to  form  themselves  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
either  educating  or  gratifying  a  large  public,  by  the 
means  of  concerts,  any  more  than  you  can  expect  an 
individual  to  give  either  matinees  or  soirees  to  aselect 
number,  for  the  same  purpose  without  proper  re- 
muneration, though  it  may  be  considered  ever  so  im- 
proving to  the  artists  themselves  1  No  example  can 
be  found  of  artists,  (that  is,  all  those  who  Ih-e  by 
their  art,)  doing  what  you  would  have  us  do,  be- 
cause the  nature  and  relations  of  men  toward  each 
other,  are  such,  that  it  cannot  be  expected.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this,  as  we  all  know 
what  it  means,  especially  when  the  butcher  and  baker 
send  in  their  little  bills.  And  now  to  come  to  the 
question  itself — "  Twelve  dollars."  Can  any  man 
say  it  is  too  much  when  he  considers  it  as  payment 
for  a  concert  and  four  rehearsals  ;  or  in  other  words, 
for  one  evening  and  four  afternoons.  Given  too  at 
a  season  and  the  only  one  when  the  musician  must 
make  his  harvest,  and  when  his  time  is  valuable  ? 
It  is  true  we  hope  to  realize  more  than  that  sum,  but 
it  is  like  "  hoping  against  hope."  Any  one  who 
knows  the  real  labor  attending  the  getting  up  of  large 
concerts  will  immediately  see  that  many  of  us  will 
dearly  earn  our  pay,  before  a  single  rehearsal  or 
concert  is  held,  yet  will  ^we  work  none  the  less  for 
that,  and  shall  still  feel  that  our  motives  are  as  con- 
scientious as  those  of  any  class  of  men  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  If  we  do  not  receive  the 
support  we  expect,  we  will  only  hope  at  present  that 
the  fault  cannot  be  laid  at  our  doors. 

We  have  formed  a  society  according  to  the  best 
plan,  as  we  think,  that  the  nature  of  institutions 
around  us  admits,  and  time  only  can  prove  whether 
we  are  correct  or  not  in  our  opinion.  And  we  step- 
ped forward  too  in  the  cause,  at  a  moment  when 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  none  others  would. 

You  have  objections  to  a  Philharmonic  Society 
composed  of,  and  managed  exclusively  by  professional 
artists.  Our  experience,  and  that  of  others  in  vari- 
ous cities,  leads  us  to  avoid,  "  councils  of  advice." 
No  society  is  safely  established  that  is  composed  of 
two  (if  not  more)  elements.  I  may  here  say,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  our  society,  when  the  proper 
moment  came,  to  invite  to  meet  us  all  the  most  ac- 
tive ^music  lovers  in  the  city  ;  to  read  to  them  our 
constitution,  unfold  our  plans,  and  ask  for  their  ac- 
tive cooperation  and  support,  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  immediate  guidance  of  tiic  whole  working  affairs 
of  the  society,  because  advice  from  non-profession- 
als is  not  at  all  times  practical,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  every  one  knows  his  own  business  best.  Con- 
cert giving,  either  exclusively  or  partly  so,  has  been 
the  business  of  some  of  us  for  many  years,  and  con- 
sequently we  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  and 
watched  the  public  pulse  with  great  carefulness. 

In  my  desire  to  defend  our  professional  brethren 
from  the  very  unfavorable  opinion  which  you  enter- 
tain of  their  intentions,  I  fear  that  I  have  already 
exeeeded  the  length  of  a  modest  article,  without  at 
all  touching  on  what  I  deem  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant feature  of  a  Philharmonic  Society,  viz.,  the  char- 
acter of  its  programmes — now  upon  that  the  whole 
thing  hinges — Ergo,  the  programme  is  "  Me  kernel ;" 
it  may  be  bitter  and  it  may  be  sweet.  Whatever 
kind  of  programme  our  Society  will  offer  to  its  sub- 
scribers cannot  here  or  at  present  be  stated.  But  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  we  certainly  shall  make  our 
selections  with  as  careful  weighing,  and  considering 
of  the  general  circumstances,  and  the  materials  with 
which  we  have  to  work  with,  as  any  one  can  wish 


for.  Bearing  in  mind  even,  that  we  have  not  n  mu- 
sical public  such  as  may  be  found  in  London,  Paris, 
Leijisic  or  Berlin  to  play  for,  neither  have  we  an  or- 
chestra such  as  may  there  he  found.  For  Boston  is 
a  small  city  yet,  and  though  called  the  Athens  of 
America  is  too  poor  to  support  a  complete  orchestra. 
On  your  part  we  could  have  wished  Mr.  Dwight.that 
you  had  allowed  our  scheme  to  go  before  the  public 
on  the  strcnytli  of  sueh  reputation  as  we  may  have 
as  individuals  or  collectively,  instead  of  prejudging 
our  intentions  in  a  maimer  which,  were  we  strangers 
in  Boston,  would  have  been  of  positive  injury.  But 
as  we  are  not  in  that  jmsition  Mr.  Dwight,  we  do 
not  fear  tliat  we  have  lost  any  ground,  and  I  should 
not  have  felt  the  necessity  of  making  so  long  a  story 
now  of  this  matter,  if  your  readers  were  not  number- 
ed by  thousands  throughout  the  country,  and  not  in 
a  position  to  rightly  judge  us  at  a  disttince.  Our 
Boston  friends  with  whom  we  daily  mingle,  know  us 
as  we  are,  and  what  we  strive  to  accomplish,  but  to 
those  at  a  distance,  many  of  whom  are  friends,  self- 
respect  required  this  efl'ort  at  our  hands  ;  in  order  to 
not  be  misjudged. 

I  cannot  conclude,  Mr.  Dwight,  without  acknow- 
ledging tlie  .I'rcat  interest  you  have  ever  shown  in  the 
cause  of  music  in  Boston,  yet  hoping  you  will  be- 
lieve there  are  others  as  purely  actuated  as  yourself 
among  whom  humbly  hopes  to  bo  remembered,  yours 
very  truly,  Thomas  Ryan. 

Uliisiral  Currespanbencc. 

St.  Makt's  Academy,  St.  Joseph's  Co.,  Ta. 
—  On  the  afternoon  of  June  26,  in  compliance  with 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Lady  Superior,  I  found  my- 
self at  the  gate  of  St.  Mary's  Academy  and  an  unex- 
pected scene  of  beauty  was  here  presented  before  mc. 
The  numerous  buildings  at  St.  Mary's  almost  hidden 
in  verdure  is  a  sight  indeed  refreshing  to  a  denizen 
of  the  town. 

I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  sauntered  slowly 
along  the  path  winding  with  the  St.  Joseph's  River. 
The  spacious  grounds  forming  an  area  of  many 
acres,  certainly  could  not  be  surpassed  in  natural  en- 
dowments and  the  artistic  ornaments,  cxhitiit  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors,  a  wise  appreciation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  physical  surroundings  upon  the  minds  of 
youth.  The  St.  Joseph's  River  whose  swift  current 
and  shaded  banks  are  a  guaranty  of  health,  twines 
like  a  protectinir  arm  about  the  spot  and  glances  up 
through  the  green  boughs  all  along  the  south  side 
of  the  premises.  Rustic  seats  are  arranged  under 
the  huge  trees,  and  beautiful  summer-houses  dot  the 
grounds  over  like  charmed  islands  in  an  enchanted 
lake.  The  Exiiibition  Hall,  the  Academy,  and  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  stand  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  glancing  through  the  foliage 
they  form  a  picture  indescribably  interesting.  The 
first  vacant  arbor  that  I  found  chanced  to  be  the  love- 
ly little  greenhouse  erected  for  the  children  of  the 
Holy  Angels,  a  confraternity  established  in  the  Acad 
emy,  placing  the  members  under  the  special  guardi- 
anship of  tliese  invisible  benefactors.  The  idea  is,  to 
say  the  least,  strikingly  poetical.  A  little  farther  on. 
is  the  House  of  Loretto.  This  unique  little  Chapel 
is  built  exactly  after  the  design  of  the  house  said  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Sa 
vior,  and  the  residence  of  our  Lord  during  the  years 
of  seclusion  from  the  world.  This  "  storied  Fane  " 
%vas  built  by  the  "  Children  of  Mary,"  another  Soci- 
ety composed  of  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Mary's. 

After  passing  through  the  Academy  building,  and 
admiring  the  neatness  and  simple  elegance  of  the 
apartments,  before  repairing  to  the  Exhibition  Ilall, 
I  paused  to  observe  the  fancy  work  of  the  young  la- 
dies, and  in  the  fine  vases  and  baskets  of  flowers,  I 
found  that  nature  herself  had  well  nigh  been  rivaled 
by  the  adroit  fingers  that  had  formed  these  beautiful 
boquets.  The  painting  and  embroidery  evinced  equal 
taste  and  skill,  and  spoke  well  for  the  tuition  of  St. 
Mary's  in  the  crnmiental  branches. 

But  the  great  treat  of  the  day,  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, was  now  about  to  commence,  tlierefore  I  took 
my  seat  immediately,  in  the  Hall,  which  was  already 


full  to  overflowing.  A  fair  orchestra  of  five  beauti" 
ful  young  girls  opened  the  entertainment  by  playing 
a  fine  entrance  march,  arranged  for  the  occasion; 
Miss  Mary  Walker,  of  Elizabethtown,  Venn.,  touch- 
ing skilfully  the  cliords  of  the  grund  double  action 
harp  at  the  right  hand  of  the  stage,  while  her  little 
sister  Anna  swept  the  strings  of  another  harp  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  Miss  J.  Aurentz,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
Miss  Virginia  Spitler,  and  Miss  Mary  Schwalm  pre- 
siding gracefully  at  the  fine  pianos  just  in  front  of 
the  platform. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  enjoys  music  of  so  high  an 
order  accompanied  by  a  scene  so  exquisitely  artistic 
as  the  one  that  greeted  us  at  this  moment.  From  a 
door  behind  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  entire  school, 
attired  in  white,  appeared  before  the  audience.  In  a 
fairy  like  procession  they  entered,  making  a  graceful 
inclination  to  the  assembly  as  they  pas.sed  to  their 
seats  in  time  to  the  spirited  music.  All  were  im- 
pressed with  the  beautiful  deportment  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  a  spontaneous  murnmr  of  admiration 
burst  from  the  audience  preserit. 

When  the  young  ladies  were  seated,  the  Overture 
to  Zampa,  by  Herold,  ivas  performed  upon  the  piano. 
After  which,  the  pupils  of  the  first  Vocal  Class  sang 
with  touching  expression  the  grand  Chorus  by  Lani- 
hillolte,  "  O  Cor  Amoris  Vietima."  The  young  la- 
dies of  St.  Mary's  truly  are  possessed  of  beautiful 
voires,  and  their  instructors  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  execution. 

Then  followed  a  highly  entertaining  and  instructive 
play,  entitled,  Filiola ;  after  which  followed  the  tle- 
servedlv  popular  and  l)cantiful  vocal  quartette.  Music 
ill  the  Air.  This  was  pcrCornied  by  those  talented 
voung  ladies,  the  Misses  Walker,  and  Miss  J.  Au- 
runtz.  This  etherial  and  heavenly  musical  composi- 
tion, is  well  adapted  to  the  voices  of  these  young  la- 
dies and  the  effect  of  its  performamo  upon  the  audi- 
ence was  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  A  vocal  duet,  with 
truitar  accompauintcnt,  succeeded,  by  tlie  Misses 
Daly,  of  Chicago,  III.  The  younger  of  these  young 
ladies  posseses  a  voice  of  remarkable,  vigor  and  com- 
pass, and  is  certaiidy  a  fine  singer.  Here  followed  a 
Cantata,  alike  b;autiful  in  conception  and  execution. 
The  Queen  of  the  Graces  descends  upon  earth  to  be- 
stow the  gifts  of  p'aith,  Hope  and  Charily.  At  the 
close  of  the  Recitative  a  loucliing  tableau  is  formed 
by  these  impersonated  virtues,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
their  queen,  and  cio\\iied  tty  her  as  woithy  to  rtde 
the  hearts  of  men.  After  tliis  came  the  distribution 
of  premiums  to  the  junior  drpartnient  of  the  school. 
kindling  the  light  in  bright  eyes,  and  making  young 
pulses  throb  joyously.  The  Mis.ses  Walker  again 
sang  one  of  their  sweet  .songs;  the  "Merry  Min- 
strels" followed  by  one  of  Glover's  vocal  duets, 
"  We  glide  on  t!ie  lake."  and  by  the  sparkling  and 
lively  chorus  :  "  The  Water  Lilies." 

The  second  part  of  the  exiiiliition  opened  opened 
with  the  Overtur;  of  Mozart's  celebrated  "  II  Nozze 
di  Figaro,"  an  instrumen;al  trio,  hy  Miss  iMnry 
Walker,  Miss  Mary  Dennis,  and  Miss  jo-iephine  Anr- 
untz.  'The  Misses  Coyle,  of  I'coria,  III,  now  sang 
the  exquisite  duet,  "  Cura  Lisa,"  and  tlicir  charming 
voices  will  be  long  treasured  as  among  the  many 
choice  remembrances  of  St.  Mary's.  This  Institu- 
tion has  already  sent  out  many  successful  music 
teachers,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  form  as  a  dis- 
tinct feature,  a  normal  musical  department,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  skill  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  such 
an  enterprise  could  scarcely  fail  of  eminent  success. 

After  the  Compositions  followed  the  famous  and 
favorite  Concert  Fantasia  of  Strakosch,  "  Yankee 
Doodle  and  Variations,"  hy  Miss  Mary  Walker,  and 
Strakosch  himself  would  liave  admired  the  skill  of 
the  youthful  performer.  The  "  Coronation  Chorus," 
from  We'icr,  was  ilun  sunir,  arid  iMiss  Ellen  Flynn, 
amid  the  acclamation  of  all,  received  the  Crown  of 
Honor  equal  with  Miss  Hcaly  who,  I  have  learned 
since  writing  the  above,  has  passed  from  the  scenes 
of  earth  forever.  The  Valedictory  then  followed  by 
Miss  Mary  Dennis,  and  was  read  with  touching  ef- 
fect, and  did  honor  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  fair 
young  graduate.  The  late  hour  deprived  us  of  .an  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  entcrtaimnent,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  premiums  to  the  pupils  of  the  Manual  La- 
bor School,  and  to  the  School  of  Deaf  Mutes,  as  also 
a  Pantomime  I'lay  by  these  silent  aliens  from  the 
blissful  world  of  sound,  was  on  this  account  deferred. 
The  Chorus  Farewell  to  St.  Mary's  was  now  sung  by 
the  entire  school  and  they  all  ])assed  from  the  stage 
in  the  beautiful  order  with  which  they  htiil  entered. 

The  large  company  were  now  ushered  into  the  dir . 
ing  ball,  where  a  suiimiuous  repast  was  served  us  by 
the  gentle  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross,  and  with  sincere  re- 
irret  that  a  dnv  .so  delJLiiiilul  had  so  soon  passed  away 
I  the  hade  adieu  to  this  lovely  spot.      A  Visitor. 
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Manchester. — The  triumphant  success  achieved 
by  the  revival  of  GIuclv's  Orfeo  at  the  Theatre  Ly- 
I'ique  in  Paris  last  winter,  suggested  to  Mr.  Charles 
Halle  the  production  of  another  master-piece  of  the 
illustrious  and  too-forgotten  composer,  at  the  Gentle- 
men's Concerts  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Halle  had  many 
chefs-d'oeuvre  to  select  from.  He  chose  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,  one  of  Gluck's  latest  dramatic  works,  and 
unquestionably  one  of  his  grandest.  Iphigenia  in 
■  Tauris  was  written  expressly  for  the  Grand  Opera  of 
Paris,  and  was  produced  in  1779.  Tlie  subject  forms 
a  sequel  to  tlie  opera  Iphigenia  in  Aiilis,  written  to  an 
adaptation  of  Racine's  tragedf  of  that  name,  and 
brought  out  a  year  or  two  nfrcr  Gluck  had  declared 
his  new  dramatic  style  in  Or/'eo  and  Alceste'.  iphi- 
genia in  Tauris  was  not  at  first  eminently  successful; 
it  grew,  however,  upon  tlie  Parisian  public,  and  was 
held  in  high  estimation  for  many  years. 

Certainly  nothing  was  left  undone  by  Mr.  Charles 
Halle'  on  Wednesday  night  to  recommend  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  to  the  hearers.  An  admirable  band  and 
chorus  were  engaged,  and  the  principal  parts  of  Iphi- 
genia, Pylades,  and  Orestes,  were  sustained  by  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne,  Mr.  Wilhye  Cooper,  and  Mr-  Santley, 
with  Miss  Susanna  Cole  and  Miss  Theresa  Jeffreys 
as  Diana  and  the  Priestess. 

It  is  stated  in  the  English  papers  that  a  difficulty 
has  been  raised  at  St.  Petersburg  about  the  reception 
of  Lady  Crampton,  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador 
at  that  Court.  The  objection  is  that  before  her  mar- 
riage she  was  simply  Miss  Victoria  Balfe,  an  opera 
singer.  The  Russians  are  agliast  at  the  idea  of  a 
singer  having  precedence  of  the  ladies  of  the  whole 
foreign  corps  diplomatique,  together  with  the  entree  to 
the  palace.  They  cannot  see  how  the  daughter  of  a 
musical  composer,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Opera  House,  (herself  a  public  singer,  moreover,) 
can  worthily  represent  the  Majesty  of  England ! 
They  say  "  it  is  true  a  no'ile  Earl  married  an  actress, 
Miss  Farren  ;  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  Miss  Stephens, 
the  singer  ;  the  late  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  an  actress 
Miss  Foote ;  the  late  Earl  of  Craven,  an  actress, 
Miss  Brunton,  &c.,  but  none  of  these  noblemen  were 
Ambassadors  or  other  representatives  of  British  Sov- 
ereigns." 

Madame  Grisi  has  just  lost  her  youngest  and  favo- 
rite daughter,  a  beautiful  cliild  of  four  years  of  age. 
The  family  had  been  passing  the  summer  at  Fulham, 
where  the  child  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  She  was  re- 
moved to  Brighton,  but  died  in  a  few  days.  Signer 
Mario  and  Madame  Grisi  returned  to  London  deeply 
aiflicted,  but  the  parents  were  both  compelled  to  sing 
in  the  "  Huguenots  "  two  days  after  the  funeral  of 
their  babe. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Balfe  had  arrived  in  London  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Dantzic,  arcompanied  by  his  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Bereus  and  Lad}'  Crampton. 

At  the  last  public  perfomance,  given  in  the  Conser- 
vatorinm  of  Leipzig,  on  the  23fl  ult.,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  English  composer,  John  Barnett,  carried 
away  all  the  honor?,  both  for  their  performances  on 
the  piano  and  their  singing. 

"  So  Mario  and  Mongina  take  subscriptions  for  the 
Sicilian  Revolutionists,"  observed  Lord  Palmerston 
to  Mr.  Punch  the  other  evening.  "  Just  so,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "  and  there's  twenty  pounds  to  begin 
with."  "  Eh  !  how  do  you  mean  1  "  asked  Pam 
"  Why,  my  dear  Lord,  there  are  two  tenners." 

BKOOKi.Yjf,  N.  Y. — Shortly  after  5  o'clock  on 
Friday  afternoon,  June  29th,  the  rafters  which  had 
been  elevated  on  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
preparatory  to  putting  on  the  roof,  were  blown  down 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  with  a  crash  resembling  a 
heavy  discharge  of  artillery,  resulting  in  serious  if 
not  fatal  accidents  to  several  of  the  workmen.  One 
of  the  original  founders  and  largest  stockholders  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  was  severely  hnrt  bv  the  f.all- 
ing  of  the  timbers.  A  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  accident  is  in  relation  to  a  horse, 
which  was  employed  on  the  ground  Hoor  in  turning 
a  drum-windlass  for  hoisting  timbers  to  the  roof. 
The  falling  timbers  and  bricks  completely  Jcrushed 
the  windlass,  and  actually  cut  the  halter  and  stripped 
the  harness  from  the  horse's  back,  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  without  injuring  the  old  animal  in  the 
least.  He  stood  perfectly  unconcerned  until  taken 
out  some  time  afterward.  The  damage  done  to  the 
building  is  estimated  at  from  S10,()00  to  81.5,000.  Its 
completion  will  be  delayed  for  about  a  month,  in  con 
sequence  of  this  accident.  The  disaster  created  the 
most  intense  excitement,  and  thousands  of  persons 


assembled  in  the  vicinity  within  half  an  hour  after 
the  crash  was  heard . 

"  The  Patti "  has  been  singing  a  great  many  "fare- 
wells "  in  the  west.  At  McVicker's  theatre,  in  Chi- 
cago, there  have  been  some  interesting  operatic  per- 
formances, in  which  la  bella  Adelina  has  been  assist- 
ed by  her  sister,  Mme.  Strakosch,  Brignoli,  the  fine 
tenor,  and  Junca,  the  grand  basso.  Patti  was  an- 
nounced to  make  her  "positively  last  "  and  "  only  " 
farewell  appearance  in  Chicago,  in  that  great  wigwam 
wherein  the  Republican  Convention  lately  met.  In 
alluding  to  this,  one  of  the  Chicago  critics  exclaims, 
"  Think  of  Patti — the  petite,  pretty,  fascinating  pet 
of  Irving  Place  opera-goers — singing  to  a  crowd  of 
Western  rontrhs  at  two  shillings  a  head,  in  a  barn  ! 
And  that,  while  the  managers  of  London  and  Paris 
where  Miss  Patti  has  been  engaged,  are  so  anxiously 
waiting  for  her  !  "  A  writer  in  one  of  the  journals 
of  Chicago,  who  seems  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  reviews  in  detail  [the  personnel  of  this  troupe, 
and  thus  speaks  of  our  old  favorite,  Junca  : 

"For  one  that  ha.s  peen  and  heard  evervthinfr.  he  is  eond  in 
every  respect.  A  perfect  musician,  he  is  natural  in  his  actine- 
and  pinging,  x  mav  .say  with  truth  that  he  is  the  only  one  cf 
the  troupe  that  linows  well  how  to  behave  on  the  stage.  Re- 
specting the  public,  he  does  all  he  can  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
dont  appear  at  all  a.s  if  he  was  always  thinking  "  it  is  good 
enough  for  these  ^Vestern  people"  How  many  times  has 
P^iris  overcrowded  the  theatre  when  he  was  singing  with  Mad. 
Cnlson  and  the  chaaming  Miss  Noel.  T  recollect  "Si  J'etais 
Roi,"an  opera,  which  Adam  wrote  partly  for  him.  Junca  is 
a  perfect  artist,  and  deserves  the  praise  of  every  connoissMir. 
He  gives  the  world  a  fai-  specimen  of  that  French  gallantry 
which  regulates  all  his  doings. 

— N.  0.  Picayune. 

Tamberlik  w.as  rather  coldly  received  in  Madrid, 
lately,  until  he  bethouirbt  him  of  his  do  in  petto,  ("ut 
de  poitrine,")  which  drew  forth  enraptnred  plaudits 
from  his  audience,  and  secured  his  triumph.  Musia- 
ni  will  have  to  C  sharp  after  his  laurels. — Jbid. 

Boston  Theatre. — We  are  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Boston  Theatre  will  be  manased  the  ensuing  sea- 
son by  Mr.  Thomas  Barry  as  the  representative  of 
■the  proprietors.  We  trust  that  this  hcatiful  house 
may  be  raised  from  the  position  to  which  it  has  fallen, 
and  again  take  its  place  as  the  theatre  of  Roston. 

Organ  Concerts  at  Chicago. — Miss  Sar.ah 
Tillinghast— daughter  of  Mr.  William  Tillinghast. 
well  known  to  our  citizens  formerly  ns  a  teacher  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  and  in  private  families — 
recently  gave  two  classical  organ  concerts  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Chicago,  which  are  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  press  of  that  city.  She  was  assisted  by  seve- 
ral amateur  vocalists.  The  Press  and  Tribune  says 
of  IMiss  Tillinghast'e  performances : 

"The  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a 
musical  performer  is  a  rapt  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  The  ordinary  Sunday  duties  of  an  or- 
ganist require  less  of  manual  dexterity  and  pedallic 
skill  than  of  judcrment  and  taste.  But  such  compo- 
siiions  as  Miss  T.  set  down  for  herself  on  the  pro- 
gramme, require  the  combination  of  all  those  quali- 
ties in  a  high  degree.  The  manner  in  which  she  em- 
ployed the  vast  resources  of  the  noble  instrument  in 
St."  Paul's  Church,  showed  most  conclusively  that 
she  possessed  that  combination  of  qualities." 

We  believe  Miss  Tillinghast  is  the  regular  organ 
ist  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Her  father  is  engaged  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago. — Rochester  Democrat. 

A  Musical  Sketch  of  the  days  of  '76.  Stella, 
the  pleasant  correspondent  of  the  Worcester  Palla- 
dium, in  her  last  letter,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  story 
by  the  "  Diarist  "  in  our  last  number  : 

"Dwight's  .Tournal  of  Music,  contained,  last  week, 
a  clever  satire  upon  a  class  of  writers  with  whom  we 
h.ave  little  patience,  who  write  what  are  called  "mu- 
sical '  stories  and  sketches  ;  and  who,  nnder  pretence 
of  illustrating  the  life  of  some  great  composer,  inter- 
weave truth  and  fiction  so  artfully  that  only  the  most 
assiduous  student  of  facts  perceives  their  absurdity. 
No  name  is  too  sacred  to  escape  the  sacrilege  of  their 
meddling  pens,  for  none  has  oftener  figured  as  the 
hero  of  these  tinsel  stories  than  Beethoven  himse'.f 
In  earlier  years,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
all  is  not  truth  that  is  written  as  truth,  we  wondered 
how  the  great  composers,  men  whose  genius  bad  be- 
queathed such  music  to  the  world,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, &c.,  could  stoop  to  the  enacting  of  the  scenes  of 
which  these  writers — some  of  them  only  too  able,  had 
made  them  the  unhonored  heroes.  A  weak  sentimen- 
tality pervades  most  productions  of  this  sort  which 
repels  experienced  readers,  but  which  imposes  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  less  wary.  We  hope  Lizzy  Pol- 
ky's  "  Musical  Sketch  of  the  Days  of  76,"  will  be  a 
death-blow  to  this  species  of  literature." 
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"Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

That  well  remembered  strain.     Ballarl. 

W.  72.  Morris.  25 
A  Tery  pleasing  parlor  Bong.     Easy. 

Sweet  Annie  Fay.     Song.  Carl  Hause    35 

Composed  for  the  rich  contralto  voice  of  Mrs.  Kemp- 
ton  (formerly  Miss  Jenny  Twitehell)  by  whom  it  has 
been  sung  in  public  at  various  times  with  the  most 
unequivocal  succesa. 


I  love  to  sing. 


E.  L,  Bime.  25 


Fully  equal  to  this  composer's  favorite  song:  "I 
•wandered  by  the  brookside." 

The  wandering  stars.     Duet.  Stephen  Glover.  40 

The  lily  and  the  rose.     Duet.  "  *'       40 

Glover's  pen  is  still  as  graceful  as  ever.  Each  new 
duet  seems  to  surpass  its  predecessors  in  freshness, 
charm  of  melody,  and  all  those  qualities  which  ensuie 
popularity.  This  is  particularly  the  case  -with  the 
above  new  duets. 

The  home  that  I  left  long  ago.     Ballad. 

C.  TF.  Glover.  25 
Good  bye  !  a  long  good  bye.       Charles  Salaman.  25 
Late  popular  Songs  of  favorite  English  authors. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Fairy  Polka.  G.  W.  Strattmi.  25 

Victoria  and  Clara  Mazurkas.  A.  Shide.  25 

La  Joyense  Galopade.  F.  Buhner.  25 

New  and  nice  dance-music  for  the  parlor  or  social 
ball-room. 

Tommy's  delight.     Polka.  Geo.  Danskin.  25 

Japanese  Polka.  Charles  D' Albert.  35 

The  first  of  these  pieces  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  the  President's  Reception,  Washington,  where 
the  Japanese  were  among  the  guests,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  Tommy,  which  distinguished  individual  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  the  tune  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  second  is  in  D'Alberfs  most  popular 
style. 

The  dream  of  the  wanderer.     Romance. 

Brinley  Bichards.  35 
A  pretty,  sentimental  little  Nocturne,  not  difficult. 

Warblings  at  eve.  Pour  hands.    Brinley  Biehards.  30 
An  effective  arrangement  of    this  truly   beautiful 
piece,  by  the  author  himself. 

Peuilles  d' Album.     Two  Impromptus.       Mayei:  25 
Very  clever.    In  the  style  of  some  of  Stephen  Ilel- 
ler's  minor  pieces. 

Books. 

Berbiguier's  Method  for  the     >ute.     To 
which  are  added  Drouet's  Twenty-Four  Stud- 
ies in  all  the  Keys.  2,50 
This  is  a  course  of  lessons  of  real,  practical  ability ; 
one  which  is  prepared,  not  merely  for  the  object  of 
getting  up  a  book,  but  with  the  far  higher  aim  of  fur- 
nishing to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  good   knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  Flute  a  means  of  doing  so  in  a  thor- 
ough, masterly  manner.     The  book  has  been  success- 
fully employed  by  the  best  teachers  in  Europe,  and  to 
beginners,  as  well  as  to  those  who.  having  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Flute,  wish    to  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  it,  wc  recommend  thi.s  Method  as  one  of 
unusual  excellence,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  give 
them  entire  satisfaction. 


Music  BT  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Musician  of  Augsburg- 

From  the  German. 

Many  years  aa©  there  lived  In  the  city  of 
Augsburjj  a  musician  by  tlie  name  of  Niesser, 
who,  besides  a  wonderful  skill  in  musical  perfor- 
mance, possessed  also  a  great  reputation  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  every  then  known  instrument. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  a  musical  composer,  and 
although  none  of  his  compositions  are  extant  now 
yet  old  chronicles  inform  us  that  the  fame  of  this 
accomplishment,  as  well  as  that  of  his  others,  had 
spread  throutrh  the  whole  of  Germany.  Several 
other  circumstances  auamented  his  renown  : — he 
possessed,  besides  much  wealth,  which,  as  was 
whispered,  had  not  been  acquired  in  the  most 
righteous  manner,  a  daughter,  the  only  heiress  to 
his  riches,  whose  beauty  and  innocence  alone 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  dowry. 

Esther  was  as  much  admired  for  the  sweetness 
of  her  smile,  the  beauty  of  her  blue  eyes,  and  her 
many  good  deeds,  as  the  old  Niesser  was  envied 
on  account  of  his  wealth,  reputed  for  the  excel- 
lency of  his  stringed  instruments,  and  despised 
for  his  few  good  deeds.  The  old  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  his  opulence  and  the  consequence,  ac- 
quired therefrom,  in  spite  of  his  musical  celebrity, 
was  very  sad.  Esther,  his  only  daughter,  the  on- 
ly representative  of  along  line  of  musical  ances- 
tors, could  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another, 
and  a  melancholy  foreboding  crept  upon  him, 
that  to  the  talent  which  he  esteemed  as  much  as 
his  riches,  he  would  leave  no  heir.  But  as  Esther 
had  at  last  grown  up  to  a  blooming  maiden,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that,  if  he 
could  not  be  father,  he  might  at  least  become 
grandfather  to  a  progeny  of  musicians.  With 
the  view  of  accomplisliing  this,  he  resolved  to  give 
his  daughter,  with  a  dowry  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand florins,  to  him  who  wonld  compose  the  best 
Sonala  and  play  the  principal  part  therein.  This 
determination  he  caused  publicly  to  be  announced 
and  appointed  also  a  certain  day  for  the  eompeti- 
tien,  vowing,  with  a  sacred  oath,  that  he  would 
keep  bis  promise  even  if  the  devil  himself  should 
compose  &nd  play  the  Sonata.  This,  as  some 
said,  was  spoken  in  jest;  yet  it  would  neverthe- 
less have  been  better  for  Niesser  if  he  had  not 
said  it  at  ail.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain : 
he  was  a  wicked  old  man,  who  had  no  great  ven- 
eration for  religion.  Scarcely  did  the  old  musi- 
eias's  determination  become  known  in  Augsburg, 
than  the  whole  town  got  into  a  ferment.  Many 
who  never  before  had  ventured  to  raise  their 
eyes  so  high,  now  considered  themselves  wooers 
for  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Esther.  Then,  be- 
sides her  charms  and  those  of  her  father's  florins, 
artistic  glory  came  in  question,  and  where  this 
was  wanting,  vanity  took  the  place.  In  short, 
there  was  not  a  musician  in  Augsburg  who  did 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  compete  for  the 
beautiful  prize. 

In  the  morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening, 
yes,  even  through  the  whole  night,  did  the  streets 
re-echo  with  melodious  and  discordant  sounds. 

Sonatas  sounded  forth  from  every  window,  and 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  approaching  com- 
petition and  its  results.  A  fever  for  musTc  had 
taken  hold  of  all  grades ;  the  best  airs  were 
learned  by  heart  and  played  and  sung  in  every 
house,  the  sentinels  at  the  city  gates  hummed  So- 
natas, while  marching  up  and  down  ;  merchants 
in  their  stores  sang  favorite  pieces ;  customers 
who  stepped  in  forgot  what  they  wislied  to  buy, 
joined  and  kept  singing  Duets  with  the  salesmen 
across  the  counter ;  some  even  hinted  that  they 
had  caught  priests  singing  AUegrettos  when  com- 
ing from  the  confessional ;  and  "upon  the  last  leaf 
of  a  bishop's  sermon,  two  measures  of  a  Presto 
were  found. 


During  this  general  mania,  there  was  one  not 
infected  with  the  common  excitement.  It  was 
Francis  Goertlinger,  a  youth  who,  although  pos- 
sessing the  best  heart  and  the  most  beautiful  form 
in  all  Suabia,  had  equally  as  little  musical  talent 
as  Esther. 

Francis  loved  the  maiden,  and  she  would  rather 
hear  her  name  whispered  by  him  in  sweet,  en- 
dearing accents,  than  all  the  Sonatas  ever  com- 
{)Osed  between  the  Rhine  and  Vistula.  Niesser's 
resolution  was  therefore  alike  hopeless  to  both  the 
lovers. 

At  last  the  evening  preceding  the  decisive  day 
was  at  hand,  and  Francis  had  not  yet  taken  one 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  and 
how  could  it  have  been  possible  '?  Never  had  he 
composed  a  single  measure  of  music,  and  the 
playing  of  one  solitary  air  upon  the  Spinet  ex- 
hausted the  whole  of  his  talent.  Late  in  the  eve- 
ning he  left  his  habitation  and  sauntered  through 
tlie  streets.  The  shops  were  already  closed,  and 
the  streets  empty ;  from  a  few  windows  a  light 
yet  shed  its  rays,  and  the  strains  of  some  instru- 
ment in  preparation  for  the  ("to  him)  sad  occasion, 
broke  jarringly  on  his  feelings.  Sometimes  he 
stood  listening,  and  was  then  enabled  to  see  the 
countenance  of  the  musician,  radiant  with  joy  in 
expectation  of  a  certain  triumph.  Proceeding 
on  his  road  in  a  rather  contemplative  mood  and 
not  taking  much  notice  of  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed,  he  found  himself  at  last  in  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which,  although  he  had  been 
his  whole  life  in  Au^sbursr.  he  believed  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Marvelling,  he  proceeded  on 
when  suddenly  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  strain 
of  music,  from  time  to  time  interrupting  the  mur- 
muring of  the  river  before  him,  melted  away  in 
the  distance  ;  breathlessly  he  stood  and  listened, 
and  again  he  was  sure  that  some  wonderful  melo- 
dy greeted  his  ear.  At  last  a  solitary,  far  distant 
light  convinced  him  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  quarter  had  not  gone  to  rest,  and  that  another 
watchful  musician  pressed  the  night  to  his  aid,  in 
order  to  be  a  worthy  competitor  on  the  following 
day.  Francis  continued  his  walk,  wrapt,  if  pos- 
sible; in  a  more  melancholy  mood  from  this  con- 
clusion. The  nearer,  however,  he  approached 
the  light,  the  more  forcibly  there  broke  upon  him 
a  strain  of  such  sweet  and  heavenly  sounds,  that 
in  spite  of  his  little  musical  talent,  he  could  not 
resist  their  charming  influence  and  the  desire  to 
find  out  whence  they  came  or  who  the  performer 
was.  Quickly  and  noiselessly  he  reached  the 
casement,  through  which,  by  the  sounds  cmercinf 
from  it,  he  was  sure  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  virtu 
oso  ;  raising  himself  to  his  utmost  height,  he  was 
enabled  to  look  into  the  interior,  and  there  he 
saw  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  low  arebed 
chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  seated  an 
old  man,  with  a  manuscript  before  him,  luring 
from  an  instrument  the  like  of  which  Francis  had 
never  seen  before,  those  sounds  powerfully  had 
so  attracted  him.  The  performer's  back  was 
turned  towards  the  window,  yet  an  old  looking 
glass  on  the  opposite  wall  revealed  to  the  listener 
the  image  of  the  old  man's  features.  It  was  a 
countenance  never  to  be  forgotten ;  such  un- 
speakable sweetness  and  goodness  were  impressed 
upon  it,  that  the  youth  doubted  whether  it  could 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth.  The  mys- 
terious stranger  played  with  wonderful  dexterity', 
ceasing  now  and  then  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  something  in  his  notes,  which  the  man- 
uscript appeared  to  contain,  and  uttering  his  sat- 
isfaction at  the  change  of  melody  thus  produced, 
in  a  language  entirely  unknown  to  Francis.  At 
first  the  youth  could  scarcely  govern  his  ra^o  at 
the  thought  of  this  little  shrivelled  old  man  ven- 
turing, as  he  supposed,  to  appear  as  one  of  Es- 
ther's wooers,  but  his  anger  gradually  vanished, 


the  longer  his  attention  was  chained  by  the  beau- 
ty and  strangeness  of  the  music,  and  no  longer 
able  to  repress  his  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  brilliant  passage,  he  broke  out  into  loud  and 
boisterous  applause  in  evidence  of  his  admiration 
The  stranger  now  perceiving  that  he  was  not 
without  a  listener  at  his  nocturnal  performance, 
immediately  opened  the  door,  and.  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  3'oung  man  said :  "  Good  evening, 
Francis,  come  in  and  take  a  seat.  Tell  me  how 
Sonata  pleases  you,  and  whether  you  think  it 
worthy  of  gaining  Niesser's  daughter  ?"  There 
was  in  these  rather  jirovoklng  words  something  so 
heart-winning  that  Goertlinger  felt  no  enmity,  but 
accepted  the  old  man's  invitation,  seated  himself, 
and  listened  with  attention  to  the  again  resumed 
performance.  After  having  concluded  the  last 
strain  of  it,  the  virtuoso  once  more  asked  hini 
how  he  liked  the  Sonata.  "  Oh ! "  exclaimed 
Francis,  "  would  I  were  capable  of  composing  one 
only  half  as  beautiful."  "  Listen  to  me,"  replied 
the  stranger ;  "  old  Niesser  has  taken  an  oath  that 
he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  who  would 
compose  the  best  Sonata,  and,  he  impiously  added 
even  if  invented  and  played  by  the  devil  himself. 
These  were  not  spoken  unlistened  to  ;  the  night 
winds  carried  them  on  their  black  pinions,  whis- 
pered them  through  the  silent  woods,  and  bore 
tliem  to  those  evil  genii  who  have  their  home  in 
the  dai-k  valley.  With  mocking  laughter  they 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  their  kindred  spirits 
shouted  their  satisfaction  through  the  silent  raid- 
night,  from  the  depths  of  a  hundred  caverns  and 
mountains.  But  the  good  angels  also  heard  the 
old  man's  oath,  and  though  not  pitying  the  blas- 
phemer, 3'et  they  had  compassion  on  sweet  Esther 
and  her  lover.  Take  this  roll  of  music,  and  with 
it  proceed  to-morrow  to  Niesser's  house;  a  stran- 
ger accompanied  by  two  others  will  arrive  and 
sue  for  the  beautiful  prize,  producing  a  Sonata 
like  the  one  in  this  roll,  not  possessing,  however, 
its  peculiar  power;  wait  for  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity when  he  plays  It,  and  substitute  these  notes 
for  his."  The  old  man,  after  having  finished 
these  strange  instructions,  took  Goertllnger's  hand 
and  conducted  him  by  some  unknown  road  to  the 
city  gates,  where  he  left  him. 

Tlie  young  man's  mind  was  perplexed  with  the 
curlous'manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  So- 
nata, and  filled  with  plans,  expectations,  hopes 
and  fears  for  the  coming  day.  In  spite  of  the 
old  man's  assurances,  he  could  not  conceive  how 
he,  himself  no  composer,  should  by  the  changing 
of  the  Sonatas,  reach  the  goal  of  his  wishes. 
Thus  ruminating,  he  arrived  at  his  habitation, 
wont  to  bed  and  fell  asleep,  whilst  Esther's  blue 
eyes  and  the  music  which  the  unknown  had  exe- 
cuted, were  alternately  the  subject  of  his  dreams. 

The  next  evening  Niesser's  mansion  was  open- 
ed for  the  competition,  and  as  the  final  hour  ar- 
rived, musicians  from  all  parts  of  the  city  were 
seen  Ijy  the  curious  rabble  to  hurry  towards  the 
house. 

Francis  Goertlinger  also  took  his  music,  and 
near  the  appointed  hour  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
building  which  contained  his  dearest  treasure, 
pitied  by  many,  to  whom  his  love  for  Esther  and 
his  Ignorance  of  music  was  no  secret.  Stepping 
into  the  large  saloon,  he  found  it  already  filled 
with  musicians  and  musical  amateurs,  which  last 
had  also  been  Invited.  Niesser  himself  as  judge 
was  seated  upon  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  beside  him  stood  Esther,  orna- 
mented and  dressed  in  her  best  apparel,  like  a 
sacrifice  ready  for  the  altar.  When  Goertlinger 
pressed  through  the  crowd,  a  smile  spread  over 
the  faces  of  all  present,  they  being  perfectly  well 
aware  of  Francis's  inability  to  comply  with  the 
conditions.  Niesser  also  smiled,  but  Esther  looked 
wonderingly  at  her  lover,  a  silent  tear  stealing 
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down  her  cheek  at  the  thought  of  their  hopeless 
fate. 

The  competitors  were  now  instructed  to  give  in 
the  names,  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  each 
one's  turn  of  advancing  his  claims,  should  be  de- 
cided by  lot.  The  last  one  of  those  who  stepped 
forward,  and  to  whom  all  involuntarily  gave 
place,  was  a  stranger,  calling  himself  Lived.  No 
one  knew  from  whence  he  came,  and  so  repulsive 
were  his  features,  so  piercing  his  eye,  that  even 
Esther's  father  whispered  to  her  his  wish  that  this 
man's  Sonata  might  not  be  the  best. 

Everything  being  ready,  old  Niesser  arose  from 
his  chair,  and  signifying  his  desire  for  the  contest 
to  begin,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  I  swear 
to  give  my  daughter  here,  with  a  dowry  of  two 
hundred  thousand  florins,  in  marriaae  to  him  who 
shall  produce  the  best  Sonata,  and  play  the  prin- 
cipal part  therein."  "  And  will  you  keep  your 
oath  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  stepping  immediately 
before  the  old  man.  "  I  shall  keep  it,"  said  the 
musician  of  Augsburg,  "  were  the  Sonata  even 
composed  and  executed  by  the  evil  one  himself" 
A  great  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  assem- 
bly, when,  at  these  blasphemous  words,  only  a 
distant  mocking  laugh  was  heard ;  every  one 
shuddered,  the  stranger  alone  smiled.  It  fell  to 
his  lot  to  play  first,  and  seating  himself,  he  opened 
his  music,  whilst  two  others,  whom  none  had  no- 
ticed before,  placed  themselves  by  his  side,  with 
instruments  ready,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin. 
It  was  given,  and  as  they  raised  their  heads  to 
look  at  the  notes,  every  one  present  perceived 
that  their  faces  resembled  each  other  in  every 
particular.  A  general  awe  crept  over  the  assem- 
bly, none  spoke,  but  all,  as  if  by  previous  under- 
standing, precipitately  left  the  apartment,  and 
flew  in  terror  from  the  house.  No  one  remained 
behind,  except  the  three,  who,  without  being  at 
all  disturbed,  had  commenced  to  play,  and  Fran- 
cis, who  had  not  forgotten  the  instructions  of  his 
nocturnal  companion.  Esther's  father  also  sat  in 
his  chair,  beholding  the  awful  scene  and  remem- 
bering his  imholy  oath ;  he  endeavored  to  rise, 
but  some  invisible  force  kept  him  in  his  seat. 

It  was  now  near  midnight ;  Francis  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  terrible  visitors,  and  when  they 
were  not  far  from  the  conclusion  of  their  Sonata, 
he  suddenly  tore  away  their  music  and  substituted 
his.  Then  a  dark,  ghastly  change  came  over  the 
faces  of  the  three  musicians,  and  a  distant  howl, 
as  of  disappointment,  was  heard.  The  tapers 
were  extinguished,  and  darkness  of  night  envel- 
oped all.  Upon  returning  to  consciousness  from 
the  stupor  occasioned  by  this  sudden  occurrence, 
Francis  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  which 
poured  her  mild  rays  through  the  casement,  the 
old  man  who  had  given  him  the  Sonata  standing 
near  him.  At  a  sign  from  him,  the  youth  raised 
the  still  insensible  Esther  in  his  arms,  and  follow- 
ing his  good  genius,  left  the  unhallowed  house, 
which  gradually  vanished  beneath  the  earth. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lovers  were  soon 
after  married. 

Years  passed :  children  and  grandchildren 
mourned  over  their  graves.  On  the  spot  where 
Niessei-'s  house  stood,  a  new  one  has  been  erected, 
but  the  three  unknown  musicians  still  play  their 
Sonata,  the  sounds  of  which  are  heard  at  mid- 
night echoing  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  The 
old  man  also  remains  in  his  chair,  still  endeavor- 
ing to  rise,  but  is  condemned  to  preside  for  ever 
over  the  concert  of  his  unhallowed  guests. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the  Musician  of  Augs- 
burg. 


Russian  Composers. 

The  modern  Russian  composers  write  a  great 
deal  more  vocal  than  instrumental  music.  Their 
songs  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  best  of  them 
have  a  decided  national  character.  Several 
Russian  airs  have  been  appropriated  by  German 
composers,  who  have  had  German  words  written 
to  them ;  for  instance,  the  "  Red  Sarafan  "  (the 
first  of  the  melodies  played  so  admirably  bv  Wi- 
eniawski)  and  the  "  Troika,"  called  in  German 
"  Die  blaue  Augen."  Count  Vielgorski's,  or  Wiel- 
horski's,  "  Buivala,"  which,  though  an  original 
melody,  has  all  the  national  characteristics,  has 


been  made  the  subject  of  a  fantasia  by  Vieux- 
temps.  Every  one  knows  the  magnificent  na- 
tional hymn  by  Lvoff,  the  Director  of  the  Imper- 
ial Choir,  who  has  also  written  numbers  of  more 
familiar  strains,  and  who  has  even  supplied  the 
gipsy  companies  of  Moscow  with  some  of  their 
most  popular  airs. 

Varmaloff.  one  of  the  most  gra('eful  romance- 
writers  of  the  day,  has  also  composed  or  arrang- 
ed music  for  the  gipsies;  and  one  of  their  favor- 
ite melodies,  of  which  the  burden  is  well-known 
in  England,  and  which  is  also  introduced  in  the 
haltet  music  of  the  Spanish  dancers  (itself  full 
of  gipsy  characteristics)  is  signed  by  Glinka, 
who,  however,  can  only  have  harmonized  it,  for 
the  tune  belongs  certainly  to  the  gipsies  them- 
selves. Various  other  Russian  composers  have 
written  for  the  gipsy  troops  ;  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  modern  Russian  music  may  be  divid- 
ed into  (1)  melodies  in  the  style  of  the  old  na- 
tional airs,  and  (2)  melodies  founded  on,  or 
imitated  from,  the  traditional  airs  of  the  gipsies, 
such  as  Alabiefll's  "  Nightingale,"  "  He  loves  me 
no  more,"  and  a  dialogue-song,  of  which  the 
name  escapes  us,  but  in  which  a  young  man 
makes  all  sorts  of  desperate  promises  and  pro- 
fessions of  love  to  a  young  girl  who  laughs  at 
him  and  rejects  him,  because,  in  her  character  of 
gipsy,  she  values  nothing  so  much  as  her  own 
liberty.  Both  styles  appear  quaint  to  foreign 
ears ;  but  the  former  is  distinguished  by  great 
simplicity  and  sadness,  the  latter  by  wildness  and 
passion,  and  by  a  certain  oriental  character. 
Naturally  in  some  of  the  songs  of  the  present 
day  there  is  a  union  of  the  two  styles ;  and,  as 
in  all  European  countries,  a  certain  number  of 
airs  are  published  which  are  imitated  more  or 
less  from  the  Italian.  But  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  the  numerous 
Italian  composers  who  have  visited  the  country 
and  written  for  its  stage  ;  in  spite  too  of  the  num- 
ber of  German  musical  professors  who  have  set- 
tled in  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  the  Rus- 
sians have  certainly  a  national  school  of  music, 
as  can  be  shown,  not  only  from  their  songs,  but 
from  the  operas  of  Glinka  and  Verstovsky. 

Of  Glinka  we  need  not  speak  again  at  present, 
but  as  the  name  of  Verstovsky  will  be  new  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  we  may  men- 
tion that  he  is  the  director  of  the  Moscow  Opera, 
the  composer  of  a  great  many  songs  (several  of 
which  are  written  for  the  gipsies),  and  of  the 
music  of  two  serious  dramatic  works,  "  Askoldova 
Mogila"  (The  Tomb  of  Askold),  and  "  Gramo- 
boi."  Askoldova  Mogila  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
esteemed  by  the  Russians  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  The  overture  is  miserably  poor ;  there 
are  no  concerted  pieces  of  any  importance,  nor 
is  there  even  an  attempt  in  either  of  the  acts  at 
a  regularly  constructed  finale.  By  a  musician, 
then,  Askoldova  Mogila  would  be  at  once  set 
aside,  that  is  to  say,  if  judged  only  by  the  merits 
of  its  composer ;  but  at  the  same  time  much  of 
the  music  is  interesting  to  a  foreigner,  because  it 
is  really  national  instead  of  being  imitated  from 
the  Italian.  As  the  composers  for  the  gipsy 
troops  write  music  in  the  gipsy  style,  so  Verstov- 
sky, in  treating  a  national  subject,  has  given  a 
national  coloring  to  his  melodies,  even  if  he  has 
not  in  a  direct  manner  laid  old  Russian  airs  un- 
der contribution,  which  he  sometimes  appears  to 
have  done.  There  is  a  tune  in  polacca  measure 
for  the  hero  which  is  quite  in  the  style  of  those 
sung  by  the  boatmen  on  the  Volga  (it  must  be 
remembered  that  polacca  or  polonaise  is  a  mis- 
nomer, as  that  particular  form  of  melody,  like  the 
mazurka,  is  in  special  favor  with  all  the  Sclavon- 
ian  nations),  and  the /inma  donna  has  an  "Air 
with  Chorus"  which  is  also  strikingly  national. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  melodies  in  this  opera 
are  in  a  minor  key,  as  are  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  national  airs ;  and  the  opera  also 
abounds  in  airs  with  choral  refrains  or  responses, 
which  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
popular  music,  whether  sung  by  the  peasants,  the 
gipsies,  or  the  Cossack  companies.  Askoldova 
Mogila,  then,  is  essentially  a  popular  work,  and 
we  can  understand  that  the  hahitues  of  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  and  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  Philhar- 
monic   Concerts  have   no   great   opinion   of  it, 


though  we  repeat  that  it  is  full  of  interest  for 
a  foreigner. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Askoldova  Mogila 
without  calling  attention  to  a  strange  account 
given  of  it  by  Baron  Ilaxthausen  in  his  valuable 
work  on  Russia.  This  learned  economist  has  the 
eccentricity  to  state  that  it  reminded  him  of  La 
Sonnamhula  and  LJer  Freysclditz.  We  should 
have  thought  that  if  it  recalled  one  of  these 
operas  it  could  not  very  well  have  suggested  the 
other,  for  there  are  no  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two.  Nor  can  we  understand  how  the 
music  of  Verstovsky  could  i-emind  any  one  either 
of  Bellini  or  of  Weber.  Verstovsky's  last  opera 
of  Gramohoi  would  doubtless  appear  to  Baron 
Haxthausen  a  veritable  Der  FreyscJdltz,  for  it  is 
founded  on  a  legend  (which  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Joukovsky's  poems),  and  involves  the  sale 
of  a  soul  to  the  evil  one.  The  action,  as  in 
Askoldova  Mogila,  takes  place  at  Kieflf,  and  the 
sins  of  Ruric  the  Norman  again  appear.  This 
piece,  which  was  produced  in  Moscow  in  1857, 
had  no  success  as  an  opera,  and  attracted  only  as 
a  spectacle. 

Some  of  the  very  finest  Russian  music,  liow- 
ever  (as  those  of  our  readers  who  were  present 
at  Prince  Galitzin's  concert  will  readily  believe), 
is  that  which  is  executed  by  the  Russian  chorus- 
singers,  of  which  there  are  numerous  companies, 
organized  under  Government  direction  or  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  All  the  works  of  Bortniansky 
and  LvofT  are  admirablj'  sung  by  the  Imperial 
Choir  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which  numbers  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  finest  voices  imaginable, 
the  basses  and  tenors  being  especially  remark- 
able. The  most  celebrated  choirs  at  ]\Ioscow  are 
those  of  Philaret  the  metropolitan,  and  of  Prince 
Galitzin  (not  the  Prince  Galitzin  of  Tamboff, 
and  of  St.  James's  Hall),  who  has  built  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the  city.  At  the 
monastery  of  the  Don,  a  few  versts  from  Moscow, 
there  is  also  an  admirable  choir,  but  composed 
only  of  men  (and  not  of  men  and  boys  as  else- 
where). In  addition  to  the  churches,  each  regi- 
ment has  its  choir,  as  well  as  the  principal  char- 
itable and  educational  establishments;  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  hear  choral  music  more  per- 
fectly executed  than  at  the  Foundhng  Hospital 
of  Moscow. — London  Musical  World,  June  30, 


Chinese  and  Japanese  Music. 

The  musical  scale  of  the  Cliincse  consists  of  only 
five  notes  instead  of  seven,  and  iheir  music  is  not 
written  on  five  lines  like  ours  but  in  perpendicular 
columns,  like  the  characters  in  their  books.  The 
elevations  or  depression  of  tones  is  indicated  by  dis- 
tinctive names.  They  have  no  semi-tones,  and 
hence  arises  a  tedious  monotony  of  sound.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  resemblance  between  tlie  Chinese  melo- 
dies and  the  ancient  Scottish  airs.  If  this  be  so, 
Scotch  music  in  the  days  of  Ossian  must  have  been 
much  ruder  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  represented,  for 
of  all  unearthly  sounds  Chinese  singing  is  the  most 
unearthly.  There  is  no  noise  like  it.  Those  who 
have  attended  a  genuine  Chinese  theatrical  perform- 
ance have  had  a  specimen  of  how  the  men  acqiut 
themselves  in  song ;  hnt  Chinese  music  can  only  be 
heard  to  perfection  by  strolling  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  Chinese  town.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren all  strain  tlieir  voices  to  the  utmost  squeaking 
f.alsctto.  The  singers  are  usually  accompanied  by 
the  viola,  and  sometimes  by  the  pig-skin  drum  like- 
wise. One's  tympannm  throbs  and  thrums  as  though 
a  dozen  fairies  were  Iieatint;'  upon  it.  Yet  the  Chi- 
nese have  their  Jenny  Linds,  Crisis  and  Sontags  ; 
their  Lablaches  and  Tamburinis.  They  have  in- 
fant plienomena,  too,  who,  if  they  keep  their  lungs 
wjiole  until  arriving  at  mature  age,  cerlaiid}'  deserve 
the  name.  You  are  frequently  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire wh.tt  in  any  other  place  than  a  Chinese  town 
yon  would  suppose  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  piteous 
complaint  of  a  pig  jammed  under  a  gate  ;  iieing  all 
the  time  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  lest  the 
warbler  should  break  a  blood-vessel  in  your  pres- 
ence. 

Unlike  our  private  singers  at  home,  the  Chinese 
need  no  pressing  to  "favor"  a  company  with  a 
song.  On  the  contrary,  the  performances  are  gen- 
erally voluntary,  and  the  performers  never  give  the 
excuse  of  cough  or  cold.  In  truth,  a  slight  cold  is 
rather  an  impi-ovement  upon  their  style.  The  wil- 
lingness with  which  they  entertain  you  in  this  re- 
spect is  only  equalled  by  the  evident  vanity  of  die 
singers,  or  the   exulting  pride  of  the  bystanders  of 
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celestial  origin.  "That  booty?"  one  will  ask,  and 
others,  "  How  you  likco  <l:\tV'  "What  you  tinkco 
dat?"  "  Mori  can  side  can  sing  so  booty  V  To 
all  of  whicli  it  mnst  ho  your  invariable  rule  to  give 
the  expected  answers,  or  you  will  inimediatoly  lind 
yourself  involved  in  a  discussion  in  which  you  are 
sure  to  have  the  worst,  for  tho  odds  are  too  strong 
against  you.  *  *  *  * 

Small  square  tables  of  lacquered  ware,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height  and  six  inches  square,  were 
placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  Japanese ;  the.se  sup- 
ported cups  of  tea,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and  small  lac- 
quered bowls  of  rice  and  fruit.  Fonr  married  ladies 
sat  together  on  one  side,  and  near  them  an  old  gen- 
tleman ;  opposite  sat  a  young  Japanese  officer  and 
two  young  ladies,  one  about  .seventeen  years  of  age, 
tho  other  about  twenty  ;  the  latter  were  very  pretty. 
We  little  dreamed  of  seeing  such  beauties  in  this 
retired  spot ;  their  skins  clear  and  white  as  that  of 
a  Circassian,  with  a  healthy  blush  on  their  cheeks, 
which  required  not  the  assistance  of  the  rouge-box  ; 
finely  arched  brows,  over  bright  black  eyes,  which 
grew  briglitcr  when  the  owners  became  animated, 
and  wei'e  shadowed  hy  long  curling  eyelashes  ;  noses 
small  but  straight,  one  bordering  on  aquiline ;  small 
well  cut  lips,  surrounded  by  even  rows  of  teetli  of 
pearly  lustre.  Their  jet  black  hair  was  brushed 
from  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head,  and  listened  in 
a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  by  a  fillet  of  pale  pink 
silk.  The  elder  was  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  and 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the  young  officer  ;  as 
ho  frequently  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
by  placing  an  arm  round  her  waist  and  looking  lov- 
ingly into  hei"  eyes.  There  was  gracefulness  in  all 
I'.er  attitudes,  especially  when  she  took  up  a  guitar  at 
the  request  of  her  lover  and  played  a  few  airs  Cor  us  ; 
but  the  music  was  rather  monotonous  and  without 
harmony  ;  at  least  our  dull  ears  could  not  detect  any. 
She  accompanied  herself  in  a  song,  in  a  falsetto  tone  ; 
a  species  of  whine,  not  altogether  so  discordant  as 
that  of  the  Chinese,  yet  merely  bearable  from  its 
strangeness.  The  sister  now  joined  in  a  duet,  one 
endeavoring  to  outshriek  the  other.  Our  elder  hosts 
were  in  raptures  with  the  performance,  and  they 
wondered  at  our  stolidity  ;  but  our  ears  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  music  of  Grisi  and  Mario,  and 
could  not  endure  even  the  finest  of  Japanese  singers. 
Findmg  the  ladies  so  obliging,  we  prevailed  upon  one 
to  play  while  the  other  danced.  The  performance 
was  peculiar;  she  went  round  the  apartment,  as  in  a 
slow  waltz,  making  graceful  pas.ses  with  her  hands, 
and  humming  an  air  to  herself,  smiling  most  agree- 
ably, and  bowing  toward  us  as  she  went  round. 
They  were  attired  in  richly  embroidered  silk  ;  a  loose 
tunic  with  wide  sleeve  was  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  broad  sash  of  pale  pink  ;  a  fun  was  passed 
through  this,  and,  supporting  tire  back  of  each  lady 
was  a  tricorncred  flat  board,  covered  with  parti-col- 
ored silk.  The  married  ladies  wore  attired  in  robes 
of  a  fabric  resembling  cashmere,  and  of  a  sombre 
lavender  color  After  tea  they  introduced  pipes  and 
some  light  wine. 


The  Part-Songs  of  Germany. 

These  jiart-songs  are  too  little  known  in  England 
as  one  of  the  most  national  and  not  least  engaging 
features  in  modi-rn  German  music.  It  is  forty  years 
since  Zelter  and  his  friend  Flemming  founded  at  Ber- 
lin a  congregation  of  staid  elderly  men,  who  met 
once  a  month  to  a  good  supper,  and  to  diversify  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  by  singing  four-part  songs, 
principally  composed  by  them.selves.  The  number 
was  40,  and  fai"  the  larger  portion  of  it  composed  of 
amateurs  or  men  in  office.  It  was  an  original  statute 
that  no  one  was  eligible  as  a  member  who  was  not  a 
composer,  a  poet,  or  a  singer.  During  his  lifetime 
Zelter  was  their  president  and  principal  composer  ; 
and  in  no  branch  of  art  did  bis  peculiar  talent  evi- 
dence itself  so  brightly  as  in  these  convivial  elTusions, 
where  humor,  raciness,  a  masterly  employment  of  the 
limited  material  at  his  disposal,  and  a  line  sense  of 
the  poetry  he  took  in  hand,  distinguished  him  among 
his  contemporaries.  Goethe  used  to  give  his  songs 
to  be  composed  by  Zelter ;  and  many  of  them  were 
sung  at  the  Berlin  "  Liedertafel  "  before  they  were 
printed  or  known  elsewhere.  Fleming  also  contribu- 
ted some  fair  musical  compositions, — that  to  Horace's 
ode,  "  Integer  vitaj,"  amongst  others. 

It  was  in  the  year  ISI.'j,  or  thereabouts,  that  Ber- 
ger,  or  Klein,  and  a  younger  generation  of  musi- 
cians, founded  a  young  "Liedertafel"  society,  on  the 
same  principle,  and  for  the  same  number  of  members. 
Friedrioh  Foster  wrote  some  very  pretty  songs  for  it. 
Hoffman,  the  novel  writer  and  kapellmeister,  made  it 
one  scene  of  his  strange  and  extravagant  existence  ; 
and  left  behind  him  there  an  Immortal  comic  song — 
"  Turkische  Musik,"  the  words  by  Friedrieh  Foster. 
In  general,  a  gayer  and  more  spirited  tone  pervaded 


this  younger  society  than  belonged  to  their  classical 
seniors.  It  was  tho  practice  of  both  bodies  to  invite 
guests  on  holiday  occasions  ;  and  by  the  younger 
part-singers  ladies  were  admitted  twice  a  year.  Noth- 
ing could  be  sprigbtlier  or  pleasantcr,  a  little  extra 
noise  allowed  for,  than  these  latter  meetings.  They 
were  not  long  in  spreading  it  far  and  wide.  The 
good  suppers  became  of  less  integral  consequence  ; 
original  compositions  were  not  always  attainable  ;  but 
in  every  town  it  was  natural  to  collect  the  younger 
men  of  all  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  to- 
gether. A  regular  system  of  organization,  of  divi- 
sion and  subdivision,  has  arranged  itself.  The  town 
societies  in  combination  form  provincial  assemblies, 
where  many  hundreds  come  together.  In  the  north 
of  Germany  the  large  class  of  young  men  who  are 
cither  schoolmasters  or  organists  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, or  are  educated  .as  such  at  the  normal  societies 
of  their  own,  and  periodical  celebrations. 

The  provincial  festivals  of  thes  societies  are  held 
ill  the  good  time  of  the  year,  so  that  open  air  perfor- 
mances are  practicable.  A  fine  site,  too,  is  a  thing 
ahvays  chosen.  Not  very  long  before  my  Harz  ram- 
ble, the  Liedertafeln  societies  of  that  district  had  been 
holding  a  congress  at  Blakcnburg.  These  Liederta- 
feln societies  take  part  in  other  celebrations  not  their 
own.  When  Schiller's  statue  was  inaugurated  in 
Stuttgart,  the  singing  bodies  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
towns  in  the  district  round  about  poured  in  through 
the  g.ates  of  the  town,  one  after  the  other,  each  with 
its  banners  and  its  rau,sic,  till  the  separate  chords,  to 
speak  fancifully,  united  in  a  grand  chorus  in  the  mar 
ket-pkace.  And  while  there  exists  a  well  trained  ar- 
my of  of  volunteer  choristers  ready  to  be  called  into 
action  on  all  occasions — it  need  not  be  pointed  out 
how^  different  it  is  in  quality  to  the  body  of  subordinates 
at  once  semi-professional  and  untaught,  at  whose 
mercy  lies  so  much  of  the  best  music  ever  to  be  heard 
in  England— I  should  say,  did  lie ;  for  part-singing  is 
now  flourishing  with  us  like  the  bean-tree  in  tho  fairy 
tale. 

It  is  needless,  again,  to  remark  how  the  works 
which  make  a  "whole  great  people  vocal,  must  have  a 
value  and  an  interest  in  more  aspects  than  one.  To 
offer  an  instance  or  two  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the 
English — Music  has  nothing  nobler  in  her  stores  than 
the  battlc-sougs  in  ivhich  the  harmonics  of  Weber 
and  tho  burning  words  of  Korner  are  united.  We  sit 
by  our  firesides,  it  is  true,  and  know  not  the  sound  of 
an  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  streets,  nor  the  booming  of 
an  enemy's  cannon  without  our  gates  ;  and  hence  are 
touched  ouly  faintly  by  the  spell  of  tho  soul  within 
them  ;  but  it  is  impossible  coldly  to  listen  to  the  mas- 
culine chords  and  bold  modulations  of  "  Lutzow's 
Wild  Chase,"  and  the  "Sword  Song," and  the  "Hn- 
sarenlied."  Again,  Ave  luave  taken  home  to  our- 
selves and  half  nationalized  "  /l)?i  Rhein,"  among  our 
"  Black  eyed  Susans/'  and  "  Uulo  Brilannia's,"  be- 
cause of  its  spirit  and  beauty  ;  though  we  cannot  fail 
save  dram,atically,  and  by  going  out  of  ourselves  as 
well  as  from  home,  the  joviality  and  mirth  of  those 
who  dwell  in  wine-land,  or  the  kindling  of  such  a 
spirit  as  moved  the  army  of  Liberators  on  their  re- 
turn from  victory,  when  within  sight  of  Ebrenbreit- 
stein,  to  burst  out  with  one  consent  into  that  noble 
melody  which  was  heard  with  little  ceasing  for  Uvo 
days  and  nights  "while  the  band  was  passing  over  the 
river. — N.  Y.  Musical  World. 


Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time. 

(rrom  the  Quarterly  Review. ) 
(Continued  from  page  124.) 
It  is  a  similar  circumstance,  that  the  anti-national 
propensities  of  Charles  II.  brought  into  fashion  the 
kind  of  music  that  had  constantly  been  appreciated 
by  the  masses — the  music  of  the  old  ballads  and 
songs.  Th.at  notorious  dislike  of  all  compositions  to 
which  he  could  not  beat  time,  and  consequently  of 
the  tuneless  counterpoint  that  had  found  such  high 
favor  with  his  predecessors,  led  him  to  appreciate  the 
common  English  airs,  to  which  the  poets  of  the  peo- 
ple had  written  their  words,  as  well  as  the  dance- 
music  imported  from  France.  The  man  who  was 
destined  to  turn  the  predilection  of  the  monarch  to 
good  account,  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  court 
those  national  melodies  which  had  been  despised  by 
the  scholastic  composers,  w.as  the  once  filmed  Tom 
D'Uurfey,  who,  having  delighted  the  "  merry  mon- 
arch "  with  a  now-forgotten  comedy,  called  the 
"  Plotting  Sisters,"  become  one  of  his  chief  favor- 
ites. The  earlier  English  poets,  with  their  hatred 
for  ballad-writers,  had  avoided  all  metres  that  could 
be  sung  to  common  tunes,  but  D'Urfey,  acutely  per- 
ceiving the  royal  taste,  pursued  a  course  diametri- 
cally opposite,  writing  songs  that  would  either  fit  the 
existing  ballad-tunes,  or  enable  the  musicians  to 
adopt  a  similar  style  of  composition.  Thus  the  line 
of  demarcation  that  had  so  long  served  the  music  of 


the  higher  classes  from  that  of  the  multitude  was  to 
a  great  extent  obliterated,  and  tho  popular  song  was 
once  more  in  fashion.  Unfortunately  for  the  dura- 
bility of  lyric  jioetry,  fortunately  for  composers,  hon- 
est 'Tom  has  bad  few  successors  ;  and  it  is  to  the  fact 
that  Scottish  poets  worked  on  his  principle,  whereas 
English  rhymesters  preferred  new  music,  that  Mr. 
Chappell  attributes  tlie  incomparably  greater  popu- 
larity of  the  former.  "  Dibdin's  sea-songs,"  he  says, 
"are  already  fading  from  memory,  because  ho  com- 
posed music  to  them,  instead  of  writing  to  airs  •vvhicli 
had  stood  the  test  of  time." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  not  only  sang  D'- 
Urfey's  songs,  but  composed  new  words  to  his  tunes, 
and  this  brings  us  to  an  especial  theory  of  Mr.  Chap- 
pell's,  that  many  of  the  times  commonly  called 
Scotch  are  really  of  southern  origin.  The  collec- 
tions that  he  has  examined  .show  a  strange  mixture, 
the  third  volume  of  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Tea-table 
Miscellany,"  for  instance,  containing  English  songs 
exclusively,  and  the  fourth  a  combination  of  English 
and  Scotch,  though  the  notification  that  these  were 
all  "  Scots  songs  "  still  appeared  on  the  title-page, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  northern  antiquaries, 
who  arc  thus  liable  to  praise  English  music,  when 
they  intend  to  praise  Scotch.  That  Dr.  Beattie  was 
in  this  unfortunate  position  and  communicated  his 
error  to  Mrs.  Siddons  is  thus  shown  by  Mr.  Chap- 
pell ;— 

"  She  loves  music,  and  is  fond  of  Scotch  tunca.  many  of 
which  I  played  to  her  on  the  violoncello.  One  of  these,  She 
rose  and  let  me  in,  which  you  know  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  made 
the  tears  start  from  her  eyes;  'Go  on,'  said  she.  -and  you 
will  soon  have  your  revenge;'  meaning  that  I  should  draw  as 
many  tears  from  her  as  she  had  drawn  from  me  by  her  acting. 
{Life,  nf  James  Beattie,  LL.  D..  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  ii.  139.) 
Dr.  Beattie  was  evidently  not;  aware  that  both  the  music  and 
words  of  She  rose  and  let  me  in  are  English  (the  words  being 
by  Tom  D'Urfey  and  the  music  by  Farmer).  Again,  in  one  of 
his  Essays, — '  I  do  not  find  that  any  foreigner  has  ever  caught 
the  true  spirit  of  Scottish  music;'  and  he  illustrates  his  re- 
mark by  the  story  of  Gerainiani's  having  blotted  quires  of 
paper  in  the  attempt  to  write  a  second  part  to  the  tune  of  The 
Broom  of  Cowdenhnows.  This  air  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  very 
questionable  origin.  Tbo  evidence  of  its  being  Scotch  rests 
upon  the  English  ballad  of  The  Broom,  of  Coiodenknoius,  for 
in  other  ballads  to  the  same  air  it  is  not  so  described;  and 
Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  quotes  '  0  the  broom, 
the  bonny,  bonny  broom,'  as  a  '  country  tune.'  The  frequent 
miaapplication  of  the  term  '  Scotch  '  in  English  soogs  and 
balla.ds,  has  been  remarked  by  nearly  every  writer  on  Scottish 
music,  and  this  air  is  not  upon  the  Incomplete  scale  which  is 
commonly  called  Scotch.  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  it  is 
one  of  those  ballads  which,  like  The  gallant  Grahams,  imd 
m.any  others,  became  popular  in  Scotland  because  the  subject 
was  Scotch.  The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows  is  in  the  metre  of, 
and  evidently  suggested  by,  the  older  ballad  of  New  Broom  on 
Hill.  A  copy  of  the  original  Brootn  on  Hill  may  even  yet  be 
discovered,  or  at  least  an  earlier  copy  of  the  tune,  and  thus 
set  the  question  at  rest." 

This  part  of  the  history  we  rather  indicate  than 
dilate  npon,  leaving  Mr.  Chappell  to  contend  with 
the  northern  lion  as  well  as  bo  may,  and  pi'ove  that 
it  roars  an'  it  were  any  English  nightingale.  The 
professed  imitation  of  the  Scottish  dialect  in  popular 
English  songs  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  mission 
of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  to  Scot- 
land, when  the  northern  phraseology  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  royalists. 

After  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  political  songs 
were  the  only  kind  of  poetry  that  found  general 
favor,  but  in  the  time  of  George  II.  the  old  tunes 
were  once  more  brought  into  vogue  with  those  bal- 
lad-operas, of  which  the  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  was 
the  first  and  the  most  durable.  For  six  consecutive 
years  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  drama  was  produced 
on  the  stage,  and  even  for  the  booths  in  Bartholomew 
Fair  new  operas  wore  written. 

"With  respect  to  the  characteristics  and  worth  of 
the  po]iular  English  airs  that  survived  so  many  so- 
cial and  political  changes,  and  have  sometimes  ac- 
quired new  vitality  from  their  connexion  with  some 
event  of  importance,  we  may  confidently  say,  that 
the  most  careless  reader  of  music  cannot  glance  over 
the  airs  collected  by  Mr.  Chappell  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  these  tunes  are  emin- 
ent for  those  qualities  which  strongly  affect  the  emo- 
tions of  the  multitude,  but  also  that  they  have  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  songs  of  other  nations,  in  spite  of  the  bold  .as- 
sertion of  unpatriotic  arch.-rorogists  that  the  English 
are  without  a  national  music. 

The  characteristic  airs  of  England  are  divided  by 
Mr.  Chappell  into  four  classes,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes • — 

"  The  first  and  largest  division  consists  of  aira  of  a  smooth 
and  flowing  character  —  expressive,  tender,  and  sometimes 
plaintive,  but  generally  cheerful  rather  than  sad.  These  are 
the  ditties,  the  real  pastorals,  which  are  so  often  mentioned  by 
our  early  writers,  and  in  which  our  peseta  so  constantly  ex- 
pressed their  delight.  The  second  comprises  airs  which  breathe 
a  frank  and  manly  spirit,  often  expanding  into  rough  jollity. 
Such  were  many  of  the  songs  of  men  when  not  addressed  to 
the  fair.  The  third  consists  of  the  airs  to  historical  and  other 
very  long  ballads,  some  of  which  airs  have  probably  descended 
to  us  from  the  minstrels.  They  are  invariably  of  simple  con- 
struction, usually  plaintive,  and  the  last  three  notes  often  fall 
gradually  to  the  key-note  at  the  end.    One  peculiar  feature  of 
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these  airs  is  the  ionp  inte-  val  between  each  phrase,  so  well  cal- 
eulated  foi-  recitation,  and  for  reeoTering  the  breath  in  the 
Jcnpthy  .*(tories  to  which  they  were  united.  They  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  for  dancing  ;  indeed,  they  were  not  well  suited  to 
the  pm-pose,  and  therein  differed  from  the  carols,  and  from 
the  ditties,  which  were  usually  danced  to  and  sung.  Ditties, 
when  accelei'ated  in  time  to  fit  them  for  dancing,  would  fall 
under  the  denomination  of  carols.  In  the  fourth  class  may 
be  comprised  the  numerous  hornpipes,  jigs,  rounds,  and  bag- 
pipe-tunes. In  the  si-Xteeuth  and  ^■eveuteenth  centuries,  when 
villagers  assembled  every  holiday,  and  on  Sunday  evenings 
after  prayers  to  dance  upon  the  green,  every  parish  of  moder- 
ate population  had  its  piper.  '  Tho  constable  ought  not  *o 
break  his  staff  and  forswear  the  watch  for  one  roaring  night.' 
says  Ben  Jonson,  '  nor  tlie  piper  of  the  parish  to  put  up  his 
pipes  for  one  rainy  Sunday.'  '  It  was  not  unusual,  1  believe,' 
8.ays  Mr.  Surtces,  '  to  amuse  laborers  on  bounty  days  with 
music;  a  piper  generally  attended  on  highway  days.'  He 
quotes  the  following  entry  in  the  parish  registers  of  Gateshead, 
under  the  year  1033: — '  To  worlimen,  for  making  the  streets 
even,  at  the  King's  coming.  18.*:.  4'/r.-  and  paid  the  piper  for 
playing  to  the  menders  of  the  highways  five  several  days,  3s. 
4'/.'  Milton,  in  his  speech  upon  unlicensed  printing,  says, 
'  The  villagers  also  must  h.ave  their  visitors,  to  enquire  what 
lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  theballatry, 
and  the  gammutli  of  every  municipal  fiddler,  for  these  are  the 
countrymau'3  Arcadia,  and  his  3Ionte  Mayors.'  " 

Various,  and  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  unfath- 
omable, are  the  causes  that  produce  that  fitness  of  an 
air  to  a  national  humor,  which  is  expressed  liy  the 
term  popularit)'.  The  sonys  introduced  in  the  liglit- 
er  Frcncli  vaudevilles,  and  sung  Ijy  actors  who  are 
not  professedly  vocali.'Jts,  seem  utterly  meaningless 
and  trivial  to  "the  English  car,  whether  cultivated  or 
not;  yet  tliey  must  appeal  to  some  sentiment  in  the 
French  people,  or  they  would  not  he  repeated  year 
afler  year,  with  fresh  Avords  written  on  the  occasion 
of  every  revival.  Of  the  viialitj'  of  certain  English 
tnnes  wo  had  a  striking  instance  in  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera,"  which  is  almost  a  thesaurus  of  national  mel- 
odv,  and  we  have  more  modern  proofs  in  the  bur- 
lesque entertainments  produced  at  our  theatres  dur- 
ing the  holiday  seasons,  and  consequently  exhibiting 
the  union  of  airs  composed  before  the  memory  of 
man  with  words  hastily  scribbled  down  l)y  the  young 
poetasters  of  the  day.  Tunes  go  on  for  centuries, 
words  become  stale  in  a  twelvemonth.  Martin  I'ar- 
kcr  by  his  Cavalier  verses  gave  indeed  a  new  popu- 
larity to  tho  old  melody  ;  but  we  question  whether  a 
single  reader  would  now  be  moved  by  the  words  of 
"  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,"  whereas  the 
tune  would  be  found  as  sonl-stirring  as  ever  if  asso- 
ciated with  some  new  national  event.  Nor  can  we 
reasonably  doulit  that  the  lively  air  of  LilUburlero 
had  a  great  ett'ect  in  giving  currency  to  the  rubbish 
with  which  it  was  associated  about  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution. 

Impossible  as  it  may  be  to  trace  all  the  causes  of 
]iO])ularity  in  music,  some  influence  may  be  safcl}' 
ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  instruments  in  use 
among  the  people.  The  airs  of  Spain — the  land  of 
guitars — are  generally  destitute  of  sustained  notes ; 
the  songs  of  the  SvaIss  mountaineer  arc  suggestive 
of  the  mountain-horn.  Armed  with  tho  fact  tiiat  the 
instruments  in  use  among  the  English  from  the  ear- 
liest times  were  the  harp,  the  liddle  (including  the 
crowd),  and  the  pipe,  with  or  without  the  bag,  the 
curious  may,  if  they  please,  endeavor  to  find  the 
traces  of  these  instruments  in  the  abundant  specimens 
of  English  melody  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Chappell. 
These  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  in  number,  and 
it  can  be  proved  that  at  least  two  hundred  were  in 
vogue  before  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  We 
can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  industry  and  zeal  shown 
by  Mr.  Chappell  in  his  valuable  and  inleresting  work. 
He  has  produced  not  an  essay,  not  a  history,  not  a 
music-book,  but  something  that  comhlncs  the  nature 
of  all  these  at  once.  The  order  of  the  work  is  chron- 
ological ;  every  tune  is  printed  with  a  bass  aceom- 
jianiment  by  the  accomplished  musician,  i\'Ir.  G.  A. 
Macfarren  ;  its  vicissitudes  are  described,  the  words 
that  belong  to  it  are  given  entire  or  in  part,  and 
-  everything  that  can  he  found  in  the  way  of  liistorical 
fact  or  contemporary  allusion  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
its  illustration.  The  portions  of  tlio  work  to  which 
we  hfivo  referred  are  merely  the  introductions  to  the 
several  sections.  The  main  body  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  erudition,  no  less  cojiious  than 
well  digested,  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  care- 
ful perusal. 

Late  as  it  comes,  Mr.  Cbappcll's  work  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  Years  have  elapsed  since  the  super- 
ficial IJr.  Barney  directed  his  energies  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  English  music,  and  the  exaltation  of 
everything  foreign.  The  task  of  vindicating  t)ie 
musical  character  of  our  countrymen,  by  whatever 
expedient  zeal  could  suggest  and  erudition  supply, 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Chappell — an  archa;ologist  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ilis  delight- 
ful volumes  are  a  perfect  treasure  to  every  person 
who  loves  an  English  tune  or  an  English  song,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  tracing  an  im- 
portant department  of  popular  literature,  or  the 
changes  of  national  tastes  and  customs. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  117.) 

No.   116. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  November  21 ,  1  772. 

Wc  arc,  heaven  be  thanked,  as  well  and  lively  a.s 
fishes  in  water  ;  for  during  the  last  week  it  has  rain- 
ed frightfully.  To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  our 
marriage.  It  is  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  five-and-twen- 
ty  years  ago  since  we  had  the  happy  idea  of  getting 
married,  to  say  nothing  of  the  years  we  thought 
aliont  it  beforehand  ;  good  things  require  time. 

The  "  primo  uomo  "  M.  Kauzzini  has  arrived. 
The  work  goes  on  increasing.  We  shall  have  also 
our  little  comedies  to  go  through,  as  is  justly  expect- 
ed when  theatrical  affairs  are  in  question  ;  but  such 
things  are  mere  trifles.  The  figs  which  Wolfgang 
carried  away  with  him  from  iSalzbusg  were  as  mirac- 
ulous as  tho  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  Gospel ;  they 
have  lasted  until  now. 

Yes  I  yes  !  we  have  a  mighty  deal  to  do  ;  when  we 
are  not  working  there  are  still  all  sorts  of  arrange- 
ments to  see  to. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfijanq. — I  thank  you,  dear  sister, 
you  know  for  what  I  cannot  write  to  M.  de  Hefincr. 
If  you  see  him  make  him  read  these  lines  ;  I  beg  him 
to  remain  content  therewith  for  tlic  present. 

I  bear  no  grudge  against  that  rare  friend  for  not 
having  answered  me.  As  soon  as  he  has  more  time, 
he  will  (ind  a  time,  no  doubt,  although  I  doubt,  to 
answer  me  punctually. 

Wo.  117. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  Decemher  5,  1772. 

My  bad  pen  does  not  prevent  our  being  in  good 
health.  Yesterday  only  did  the  De  Amicis  arrive. 
The  poor  tenor,  Cardoni,  has  fallen  so  sick  that  he 
cannot  come.  They  have  sent  for  some  one  to  take 
his  place  to  Turin  and  to  Bologna.  Ho  must  be  not 
only  a  good  singer,  but  a  good  actor,  with  an  impos- 
ing appearance,  to  represent  with  honor  the  charac- 
ter of  Sylla.  These  are  the  two  principal  causes 
which  have  retarded" the  composition  of  the  opera. 
Now  it  will  proceed  at  a  sound  pace. 

P.  S.  from  Wolfiang. — Fourteen  pieces  more  to 
do,  and  I  shall  have  finished.  It  is  true  that  the  duo 
and  the  trio  may  count  for  four  pieces.  Can't  pos- 
sibly write  you  at  any  length,  for  I  know  nothing — 
first  reason  ;  second  reason,  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
writing,  my  head'  is  so  full  of  the  opera  ;  I  am  in 
danger  of  sending  you  an  air  instead  of  words.  I 
have  learned  a  new  game  here  which  is  called  Mer- 
cante  in  fiera.  We  will  play  it  as  soon  as  I  come 
back.  I  have  also  learned  of  a  lady  a  new  tongue 
which  is  easy  to  speak,  difficult  to  write,  but  useful 
nevertheless.  But  it  is  a  Utile — childish,  although 
excellent  for  Salzburg.  My  compliments  to  our 
]u-etty  Nandl  and  to  our  canary,  for  those  two  crea- 
tures and  yourself  form  the  most  innocent  part  of  the 
household.  Your  chape!  m.astcr  Fischietti  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  begin  working  at  his  opera  hiiffa — that 
is  to  say  in  Germany,  at  his  foolish  opera. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Origin  of  "  Hail  Colnmhia." 

In  tlie  "  Ttecollcctions  of  Washington,"  just  pub- 
lished, occurs  the  following  anecdote  : 

The  song  of  Hail  Columbia,  adapted  in  measure 
to  the  I'resident's  March,  was  written  by  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  1798.  At  tli.at  time 
war  wiih  France  was  expected,  and  a  patriotic  fiiclin;: 
pervaded  the  commuiuty.  Mr.  Fox,  a  young  singer 
and  actor,  called  upon  Mr.  Hopkinson  one  morning 
and  said,  "  To-morrow  evening  has  been  appointed 
for  my  benefit  at  the  theatre.  Not  a  single  box  has 
been  taken,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  a  thin  house.  If 
you  will  write  me  some  patriotic  verses  on  the  tune 
of  the  President's  March,  I  feel  sure  of  a  full  bouse. 
Several  people  about  the  theatre  have  attempted  it, 
but  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot 
be  done.  Yet  I  think  you  may  succeed."  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson retired  to  his  study,  wrote  the  first  verse  and 
chorus,  and  submitted  them  to  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  who 
sang  them  to  a  harpsichord  accompaniment.  The 
time  and  the  words  harmonized.  The  song  was 
soon  finished,  and  that  evening  the  young  actor  re- 
ceived it.  The  next  morning  the  placards  announced 
that  Mr.  Fox  would  give  a  new  patriotic  song.  The 
house  was  crowded — the  song  was  sung — the  audi- 
ence was  delighted — eight  times  it  was  called  for  and 
repeated,  and  when  sung  the  ninth  time  the  wdiolo 
audience  stood  up  and  joined  in  the  chorus.  Night 
after  night  "  Hail  Columbia  "  was  applauded  in  the 
theatre  :  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  the  universal  song 
of  the  boys  in  our  streets.  Such  was  tho  origin  of 
our  national  song  "Hail  Columbia." 


A  Hoyal  Artist 

William  II.,  King  of  Holland,  is  by  instinct  a  n>H- 
flician,  and  composes  very  remarkable  melodies.  At 
Wiesbaden,  where  he  is  just  now,  he  possesses  an  el- 
egant villa,  and  if  not  the  actual  rnler  there,  lives  at 
least  like  a  prince  He  has  a  strong  partiality  for 
the  place,  bccanse  in  its  magnificent  woods  and  moun- 
tains he  finils  his  liappicst  inspirations.  He  is  fond 
of  going  about  the  country  alone  on  horseback  ;  oc- 
casionally, however,  he  travels  in  a  little  droshky, 
where,  witli  his  head  thrown  bai-k,  attending  the  flit- 
ting clouds  and  tho  smoke  of  his  regalia,  he  gives 
himself  to  his  miLsical  studies,  and  in  this  way  com- 
poses, as  the  case  may  be,  sylvan,  amorons,  or  im- 
passioned melodies.  Inspired  with  the  ideas  natural 
to  an  earnest  votary  of  rcvery  and  solitude,  this  arti.st 
king  no  doubt  often  imprecates  the  high  position 
which  confines  him  to  his  native  dykes  and  prevents 
his  going  over  di.stant  seas  to  unexplored  conntries. 
Those  who  have  heard  his  mnsic,  describe  it  as  fall 
of  soul  and  modulation,  capable  of  powerful  sympa- 
thy and  of  communicating  strong  emotion.  He  ar- 
ranges it  for  himself,  quite  often  extemporaneously, 
hut  never  takes  the  trouble  to  write  out  the  tunes, 
which  of  coarse  would  be  lost  when  once  sang,  were 
it  not  for  a  precentor  who,  pas.sionately  foniJ  of  his 
sovereign's  music,  always  stenographs  it. 

This  singular  faculty  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  all  the  more  surprising  in  Ihat  he  is  really  in- 
experienced, possessing  but  very  little  skill,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  rules  of  composition,  and  even  of  mu- 
sical terms.  A  walk,  a  hunt,  any  thing  emotional, 
in  fact,  inspires  him,  and  then  he  commences  by  ut- 
tering the  words,  which  he  sings  to  himself,  and 
which,  though  simple  and  unmeasured,  shape  the 
sentiment  of  the  music.  He  then  calls  the  precentor 
and  makes  him  sit  down  at  the  pi.mo  ;  bnt,  instead  of 
telling  him  in  what  octave  he  wishes  to  be  accompa- 
nied, he  tries  the  instrument  himself  and  says  to  his 
attciulant:  "Hold!  accompany  me  from  this  side  of 
the  hoard — no,  wait!  from  that  side,  then  this  way. 
Ah  !  it  is  this,  that,  and  the  other."  He  then  sings 
the  written  words,  which  are  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Italian,  and  at  other  times  in  Dutch. 
When  the  air  is  sung,  he  repeats  it,  and,  in  so  doing, 
occasionally  eoi-rccts  it.  "Then,  when  he  has  com- 
pleted it,  he  says  to  his  companion,  "  Well,  my  dear 
sir,  how  do  you  like  that?  "  "  Ah,  sire,"  he  responds 
"  it  is  admirable,  magnificent.  You  have  never  done 
better.  But  it  is  singular.  I  know  not  how  you  do 
it ;  for  this  does  not  resemble  music,  and  still  it 
pleases.  When  tlie  chorister  is  highly  delighted,  the 
king  makes  grimaces  ;  when  he  merely  approves,  his 
majesty  smiles  and  rubs  his  hands. 


Ulnsii  Sfej^fl^^. 


ciii' 


London. 

Crtstai,  Palace. — The  Orpheonist Festival  com- 
menced on  the  2.5tb  of  June,  and  was  continued  on. 
the  26th  and  28th.  The  "  Orpbeon  "  is  an  amateur 
choral  association  of  some  standing  in  France.  Its 
central  bead  is  established  in  Paris,  with  branches  ex- 
tending into  all  the  departments  of  the  country.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  now  800  societies,  and  more 
than  30,000  members,  and  ihere  is  hardly  a  commer- 
cial or  manufacturing  town  in  France  that  has  not 
some  "  Societe  Mtisicale  "  in  nnion  "with  it.  This 
association  is  evidently  on  a  mmdi  larger  scale  than 
any  existing  in  England,  for  though  we  have  choral 
societies  by  the  thousand,  including  almost  every 
village  in  the  country,  there  is  no  ecnnection  fx'tween 
them.  The  Orphconistes  combine  charity  with  mu- 
sic, and  during  the  last  five  years  they  ha^'e  handed 
over  a  large  sum  of  money  to  various  chajitahle  in- 
stitutions. In  this  respect  it  is  easy  to  see  the- ad- 
vantage that  might  l>e  derived  from  combination. 
No  doubt  there  are  innumerable  charities  forwarded 
and  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  musicians  in  Englandy 
but  a  combined  society  extending  throitgbont  the 
country  would  have  considerable  power  in  collecting 
charitable  contributions.  The  anniversaries  of  the 
Orpheonistes  have  been  events  of  national  import- 
ance, and  have  always  excited  immense  interest  in 
Paris  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  France.  The  300O 
singers  wdio  made  their  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  selections  from  these  various  societies,  and 
are  composed,  we  are  told,  of  the  commercial  classes 
— shopkeepers,  clerks,  artizans,  and  others  ;  indeed, 
it  was  evident  from  their  general  appearance  that  the 
artizans  were  in  considerable  force,  which  proves 
how  much  the  study  of  music  is  extending  in  France. 

The  programme  on  Mond.iy  commenced  with 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  sung  in  very  intelligible 
English ;  the  harmonies,  it  is  true,  were  much  alter- 
ed, and  not  for  the  better,  but  the  good-will  with 
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which  the  National  Anthem  was  sunK  made  up  for 
any  defects  in  tiic  execution.  The  next  piece  per- 
formed was  a  hymn,  "  Veni  Creator,"  hy  Besozzi, 
and  very  coiTeetJy  and  smoothly  it  was  sung'  ;  other 
slow  and  solemn  music  was  included  in  the  day's 
performance,  and  thongh  well  sung  there  was  nothing 
distinctire  about  the  style.  It  was,  however,  in  the 
chai-acteristic  French  music  that  the  great  effect  was 
produced.  The  striking  beauty  of  the  piano  passa- 
ges, the  distinct  enunciation  ot  the  words,  and  the 
neat  and  crisp  exeention  of  the  quick  passages,  were 
exceedingly  good.  There  is  no  great  power  in  the 
forte  pass.agcs,  not  like  the  depth  of  sound  produced, 
for  instance,  h_y  a  few  hundred  of  our  North-country 
chorus  singers,  but  there  is  a  smoothness  and  pre- 
cision (which  is  extremely  pleasant.  We  may  also 
add  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  trick,  that  is 
decidedly  effective  ;  we  allude  particularly  to  a  cho- 
rus called  "  La  Kctraite,"  in  which  the  sound  of 
drums,  imitated  by  the  voices,  is  first  heard  in  the 
distance,  then  a  chorus  advancing  and  subsequently 
receding  into  distance,  so  as  to  become  almost  inaud- 
ible. This  was  remarkably  good,  and  without  speak- 
ing of  it  as  fine  chorus  singing,  it  would  be  well 
worth  imitating.  Another  excellent  chonis  was 
"France!  France!"  composed  especially  for  this 
festival  by  Ambroisc  Thomas.  The  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity with  which  this  patriotic  song  was  given  pro- 
duced an  immense  effect.  Several  others  of  the  same 
class,  wliich  wc  have  not  space  to  mention,  were 
equally  good. 

The  programme  each  day  was  varied,  and  the  per- 
formance gave  universal  satisfaction.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  music  the  audience  rose  en  mnssp,  and 
with  waving  of  hats,  and  every  demonstration  of  good 
feeling,  called  vociferously  for  the  French  National 
Melody,  whereupon  "  Partant  pour  La  Syrie "  was 
given  with  hearty  good-will  by  the  singers.  The 
hand  of  the  Guides,  who  have  accompanied  the  Or- 
pheonistes,  and  who  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
each  day,  were  in  London  in  the  year  185.5,  when 
they  delighted  every  one  with  their  music.  ^  It  is  in- 
deed a  perfect  band,  their  wonderful  precision  and 
neatness  of  execution  are  above  all  praise,  and  the 
subdued  smooth  quality  of  tone  produced  from  so 
many  brass  instruments  is  perfectly  wonderful.  Their 
solo  perfomier.s,  also,  are  remarkably  fine,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  we  have  no  regimental  band  in  this  coun- 
try to  equal  them.  There  are  reports  (and  we  are 
sotxy  to  say  that  they  are  not  without  foundation) 
that  the  treatment  of  our  musical  neighbors  was  not 
such  as  they  wci-e  entitled  to  expect  upon  their  first 
arrival,  but  we  trust  that  the  hearty  welcome  given 
them  by  the  public,  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed, 
will  prove  to  them  that  the  English  public,  at  any 
rate,  have  not  been  to  blame,  and  that  they  will  re- 
turn to  France  with  a  favorable  impression  of  their 
reception  in  this  country. 

The  Orpheonistes  wci-e  invited  by  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  to  a  concert  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening.  The  performance  consisted  of  selections 
from  several  oratorio.5,  the  choruses  being  cliiefly  of  a 
load  character.  Miss  Parepa,  Madame  Saintoii  Dol- 
by, and  Mr.  Sims  Keevcs  were  the  solo  singers.  Our 
foreign  neighbors  were  also  invited  on  Thursday,  by 
Mr.  Leslie's  Choir,  to  hear  a  perfoi-mancc  of  glees, 
part-songs,  &c.,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall.— Musical  Times, 
Jvbj  1. 

Her  Ma.iesty's  Theatre.— T^he  first  perform- 
ance for  eleven  years  of  Cimarosa's  best  known,  if 
not  best,  opera,  II  Malrimonio  Sajreio,  which  took 
place  on  Saturday,  was  a  decided  success  ;  far  great- 
er, indeed,  than  we  anticipated  from  the  rather  un- 
favorable reception  it  met  with  in  1849,  when  revived 
both  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  the  Koyal  Italian 
Opera.  The  little'  favor  a  work  once  so  popular  ob- 
tained then  was  the  more  unaccountable,  as  the  cast 
at  both  theatres  wa.s  extremely  attractive  ;  that  at  the 
elder  house  comprising  the  names  of  Mesdames  Par- 
odi,  Giuliani, >nd  Alboni,  Signers  Calzolari,  Lablacbe 
and  F.  Lablache  ;  at  the  new  house,  Mesdames  Per- 
siani,  Grisi,  and  Angri,  Signors  Mario,  Tambnrini, 
and  Tagliafico.  The  opera,  nevertheless,  ran  but  a 
few  nights  at  either  place,  and  may  be  said  thencefor- 
ward to  have  been  entirely  shelved,  as  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reproduce  it  since.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  revival  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is 
doubtless  to  exhibit  Signer  Ciampi  in  one  of  those 
parts  in  which  he  had  earned  his  continental  reputa- 
tion. The  character  of  Geronimo  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  artists ;  and,  indeed,  no  singer 
since  Lablache,  excepting  Tambnrini,  had  attempted 
it  at  all.  Signor  Ciampi  created  a  highly  fiivorablo 
impression  in  his  new  essay,  proving  himself  an  ar- 
tist of  rare  intelligence  and  rare  endowments.  His 
comedy  is  a  very  happy  combination  of  art  and  in- 
stinct ;  his  humor  is  natural  and  entirely  his  own,  so 
that  originality  may  be  added  to  his  other  qualifica- 
tions.    His  make-up  of  the  character  is  extremely 


skilfnl,  and  throughout  tho  entire  performance  ho 
never  forgets  that  he  is  personating  an  old  man.  If 
we  miss  tbc  oily  humor  of  Lablache,  which  seemed 
to  ooze  out  at  every  pore,  or  the  consummate  tact  of 
Tamburini,  which  threw  an  intense  reality  about 
every  thing  he  did,  wo  must  remember  that  Signor 
Ciampi  is  at  an  age  when  it  is  impossible,  even  by 
the  aid  of  the  highest  genius,  that  art  could  reach 
maturity.  Signor  Ciampi  is  twenty-one  years  eld, 
at  which  age,  we  have  no  doubt,  both  Lablache  and 
Tambnrini  were  ser'\'ing  their  apprenticeship  to  sing- 
ing and  acting.  Nevertheless,  estimating  the  new 
buffo's  perfonnance  irrespective  of  all  such  consider- 
ations, we  must  allow  it  to  have  very  great  merit. 
Tho  audience,  indeed,  seemed  strongly  of  our  opin- 
ion, since  they  applauded  Signor  Ciampi  to  the  echo 
in  every  scene.  With  so  powerful  and  splendid  an 
organ  we  shall  look  by-and-bye  for  finer  vocal  results. 
Signor  Ciampi,  in  singing,  should  adhere  more  to 
the  notes,  and  speak  less.  The  frequent  use  of  tho 
parlantc,  liowever  agreeable  to  Italian  cars,  is  not 
liked  by  English  audiences,  more  especially  in  good 
music.  With  this  exception  we  can  praise  the  new 
Geronimo's  singing  unreservedly.  He  possesses  the 
true  instinct  for  time  and  rhythm,  and  in  that  respect 
invariably  satisfies  the  most  scrupulous  ear,  and  is 
always  just  in  his  intonation. — Musical  World, 
June  30. 

RoTAi>  Italian  Opera. — The  performance  of 
Gluck's  Orfpo  ff  Eurtfdice,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
w^hich  had  furnished  a  topic  of  conversation  to  mu- 
sicians for  weeks  previously,  did  not  attract  a  large 
attendance  of  the  general  public.  Nevertheless,  al- 
most every  eonnoissem'  in  London  was  present,  and 
excitement  and  curiosity  were  carried  to  an  unusually 
high  pitch.  It  had)  been  announced  that  Orfeo  ^ 
Eunjdice  would  be  "  illustrated  by  costume,  scenery, 
aud  decoration,"  whence,  naturally,  it  was  inferred 
that  Gluck's  great  lyric  work  would  not  he  presented 
in  a  dramatic  form,  but  as  a  pictorial  concert  enter- 
tainment. It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  announce- 
ment was  superogatory,  since  Orfeo  was  given  as  an 
o])era  proper,  with  all  the  accessories  of  stage  effect 
and  action.  The  advertisements,  therefore,  intimated 
more  than  was  required.  The  director  was  deter- 
mined that  the  old  German  master  should  not  suffer 
for  want  of  attention.  The  cast  of  the  principal 
jiersonages  were  perhaps  as  strong  as  it  could  be 
made  in  the  present  time.  Mad.  Csillag  sustained 
the  part  of  Orpheus,  Mad.  Penco  that  of  Eurvdice, 
Mad.  Miolan-C.arvalho  that  of  the  Happy  Shade 
(L'Omhra  Felice)  and  Mad.Nanticr-Didie'e,  L'Amorc. 
Nearly  the  entire  weight  of  the  ]>erformance  falls  upon 
Orfeo,  who  is  rarely  absent  from  the  scene.  Mad. 
Csillag,  however,  to  her  other  estimable  qualities, 
adds  that  of  great  sustaining  power,  which  enables 
her  to  go  through  the  longest  and  most  exciting  opera 
unfatigued.  In  such  a  part  as  Orfeo  this  is  absolute- 
ly requisite,  and  without  it  the  best  powers,  natural 
and  acquired,  would  be  of  little  avail.  Mad.  Csillag, 
as  she  had  already  demonstrated  in  Fidelio,  possesses 
amazing  energy,  and  has  the  finest  tragic  instincts. 
Her  intensity  and  passion  in  Beetboyen's  heroine 
could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  these  qualifications 
were  again  exhibited  in  Gluck's  opera.  Her  great- 
est effects  were  produced  in  the  grand  bravura,  "  La 
sperae  in  sen  ritoma,"  and  in  the  scene  with  Eury- 
dice,  in  which,  after  his  wife  is  a  second  time  snatch- 
ed from  him  by  death,  just  as  he  had  recovered  her 
from  Hades — a  scene  of  wondrous  beauty,  somewhat 
spun  out,  notwithstanding — Orphens  sings  the  well- 
known  air,  "  Che  faro  senza  Eurvdice."  On  both 
occasions  Mad.  Csillag  proved  herself  no  less  a 
consummate  vocalist  than  traqadienne,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  applause.  We  might  cite  many  other 
points  in  her  performance,  but  the  above  suffices  to 
indicate  in  what  estimation  we  hold  Mad.  Csillag, 
and  what  were  tho  feelings  entertained  by  the  public 
of  her  very  rare  merits. 

The  other  characters,  comparatively  suhcrdinate, 
were  most  ably  supported.  Mad.  Pence's  Eurydice 
was  thoroughly  artistic.  Even  lier  death  was  re- 
markalile  for  the  natural  manner  in  which  it  was  ac- 
complished. Her  vocal  displays  were  restricted  to 
the  long  (somewhat  too  long)  duct  with  Orpheus, 
when  Eurydice  issues  with  him  from  the  infernal 
regions,  of  which  she  made  the  most.  Mad.  Carval- 
ho  gave  the  single  air  of  The  Happy  Shade,  "  Ques- 
to  prate  sempre  ameno  "  —  a  pastoral  of  infinite 
beauty — with  great  charm  of  voice ;  and  Mad.  Nan- 
tier-Didie'e,  by  her  singing,  dress,  and  manner,  gave 
due  effect  to  the  impersonation  of  tho  God  Cupid, 
who,  in  the  end,  is  the  means  of  rendering  the  lovers 
happy,  whereby  the  author  of  the  libretto  is  at  odds 
with  Heathen  Mythology. 

The  scenery,  more  especially  the  view  of  Elysium, 
is  very  beautiful.  The  ballet  of  the  Happy  Shades 
was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  Of  a  very 
different  character  is  that  of  the  JFuries  in  the  opening 


of  tho  second  act ;  which,  if  not  so  attractive,  is  far 
more  vigorous  and  picturesque. 

On  Thursday,  tho  first  performance  of  Norma  this 
season,  and  the  last  appearance  but  one  of  Mad. 
Grisi  in  tho  part  she  has  made  so  peculiarly  her  own, 
with  the  additional  attraction  of  the  second  act  of 
Fra  Diavolo,  drew  together  one  of  tho  most  crowded 
and  fashionable  audiences  ever  a.ssemblcd  in  this 
theatre.  Every  part  of  tho  bouse  was  filled  to  ever- 
flowing,  and  scores  of  "  La  Diva's  "  admirers  were 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  procure  even  stand- 
ing room.  The  Queen  and  snite  occupied  the  royal 
box,  and  the  whole  performances  elicited  a  series  of 
"  ovations,"  for,  evidently  affected  by  tho  brilliancy 
of  the  audience  and  their  enthusiastic  reception  of 
her.  Mad.  Grisi  exerted  herself  with  even  more  than 
her  wonted  fire,  and  "  barring  "  the  natural  vocal 
deficiencies,  the  entire  personation  of  the  erring  Dru- 
idess  was  one  of  tho  most  effective  we  ever  witnessed, 
even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  great  queen  of  Ital- 
ian song. 

Tlie  Projihdle,  long  expected,  is  at  last  promised, 
and  Signor  Tambeiiik  is  announced  to  make  his 
first  appearance  this  year  as  Jean  of  Ley  den. — Ibid. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  great  attend- 
ance a  month  ago  at  tho  performance  of  Elijah,  in- 
duced the  announcement  of  a  repetition,  which  took 
plase  on  Friday  the  22d  inst.,  and  demands  a  word 
or  two  on  account  of  some  new  features.  The  severe 
illness  of  Miss  Parepa  prevented  her  appearance  ; 
and  Mad.  Pudersdorff  sang  the  principal  soprano  in 
a  manner  that  leaves  room  for  little  but  approbation. 
She  has  the  requisite  dramatic  capability  ;  and  this 
c.in  he  .said  of  but  few  of  her  contemporaries.  Her 
"  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  was  an  unimpeachable  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Santley's  singing  of  the  Prophet  decided- 
ly gains  upon  us.  It  was  always  sung  well ;  never 
with  sufl!icicnt  histrionic  effect.  It  is  in  the  latter 
qualification  that  the  improvement  is  visible.  Mr. 
Patey  should  remember  that  when  he  joins  in  quar- 
tett  with  such  artists  as  Mads.  Rudersdorff  and  Sain- 
ton-Dolby, and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  it  is  unpardonable 
to  attempt  to  gain  notice  by  singing  tee  loudly. 
Among  the  numerous  audience  were  numbers  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Orpheonistes,  who  were  much  delighted 
with  the  performance  ;  and,  with  the  characteristie 
impressionability  of  their  race,  were  raised  to  raptur- 
ous wonder  at  Mr.  Sims  Reeves'  marvellous  singing 
of  "  Then  sh.all  the  righteous,"  and  were  greatly 
moved  at  Mad.  Sainton's  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord," 
which  is  the  climax  of  pathetic  expression. — Ibid. 

Exeter  Hall. — A  performance  oi  prize-glees, 
madrigals,  and  part-songs,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Martin, 
was  given  on  Thursday  the  21st,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer,  the  gentleman  who  so  honorably  of- 
ficiated in  the  conductor's  desk  at  the  two  recent 
juvenile  choral  exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Pal.ace. 
The  chorus,  we  believe,  was  formed  of  Mr.  Martin's 
classes,  and  numbered  about  one  thousand  voices. 
To  vary  the  part-music,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang  "  Ad- 
elaida,"  and  a  new  song  by  Mr.  Balfc,  "  I  love  you  ;" 
and  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  played  two  popular  mor- 
ceaux — Aschcr's  fantasia  on  airs  from  Dinorali,  and 
Thalberg's  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  created  a  perfect  furore  in  Mr.  Balfe's  new 
song,  which  was  encored  with  thunders  of  applause. 
We  have  not  for  a  long  while  heard  a  mere  charm- 
ing song  than  "  I  love  you,"  and  never  heard  more 
exquisite  singing  than  that  of  Mr.  Reeves.  How 
the  great'  tenor  sings  "  Adelaida."  and  how  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard  accompanies  him  on  the  piano- 
forte we  need  net  say.  'Plie  fair  pianist  created  the 
accustomed  sensation  in  both  her  pieces  ;  the  Irish 
fantasias  exciting  the  audience  to  absolute  enthusi- 
asm, which  compelled  Miss  Goddard  to  return  to  the 
platform  and  bow,  although  she  declined  (as  usual) 
to  'repeat  the  performance.  The  execution  of  the 
glees,  madrigals,  and  part-songs  was  for  the  most 
part  excellent;  of  some,  indeed,  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  We  may  mention  the  part-song 
"  The  Evening  Star,"  ditto  "  Our  Saxon  Fathers," 
both  encored ;  prize-glee,  "  Meek  Twilight,"  for 
eight  male  voices,  and  part-song,  "  The  Hemlock 
Tree."  These  were  all  admirably  sung,  and  elicited 
lend  applause.  In  the  prize-glee,  "  The  Merry 
Month  of  June,"  for  soli  and  chorus,  the  voices  were 
occasionally  unsteady  and  not  always  in  tune.  The 
exceptions  were,  however,  rare,  and  the  general  per- 
formance must  be  pronounced  excellent.  The  at- 
tendance was  immense. — Ibid. 

Florence,  April  27.— Ten  days  has  Victor 
Emanuel  sojourned  in  Florence  and  environs,  and 
it  is  yet  three  days  more  before  he  leaves  for  Bologna. 
Ten  days  have  we  prostrated  ourselves  at  the  altar  of 
pleasure,  undergoing  every  manner  of  discomfort  for 
a  glimpse  of  each  fete  and  a  sight  at  the  King.  The 
royal  entree  into  the  city,  the  fireworks  upon  the 
Arno,  the  illumination,   opera,  balls,  races.  Corse , 
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have  well  nigh  turned  the  heads  of  most  people,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  petty  merchants  who  close  their 
shops,  positively  refusing  to  satisfy  customers,  de- 
priving themselves  of  a  living  for  the  sake  of  indulg- 
ing in  enthusiastic  shrieks  in  behalf  of  their  new 
monarch.  My  last  experience  in  festivity  was  at  a 
late  concert  given  in  his  Majesty's  honor  in  the  great 
Hall  of  Palazzo  Veceliio.  A  description  of  it  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  tenor  of  all  the  fetes.  When 
told  that  he  was  "  down  "  for  an  Accademia,  our 
honest  King  resolutely  declared  that  he  could  not 
and  would  not  attend  it,  that  he  detested  music,  save 
the  cannon's,  and  it  was  madness  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  undergo  such  toi'ture.  "But  you 
must,"  was  the  inexorable  reply,  "the  people  expect 
you  and  they  cannot  be  disappointed."  '■  Well,  if  I 
must,  I  nntst,"  sighed  anti-musical  Victor  Emanuel, 
"  but  let  the  concert  be  very  short,"  and  it  was  short. 
At  noon,  the  world-renowned  Cinque  Cento  saloon, 
animated  by  at  least  two  thousand  persons,  (the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  gaily  dressed  ladies,)  festooned 
with  garlands  of  natural  flowers,  beiiutiful,  gigantic 
bouquets  in  every  corner  and  Savoy  cross3s  in  red 
and  white  camelias  starting  out  from  the  walls,  cre- 
ated impressive  effect  upon  all  present,  every  moment 
adding  to  suppressed  enthusiasm,  which  burst  forth 
most  gentelly  but  most  rapturously  as  the  hero  of 
Palestro  and  suite  entered,  amid  the  clanging  of 
much  abhorred  instruments.  "  Long  live  the  first 
soldier  of  Italy,"  shouted  a  voice  from  afar.  "  Ev- 
viva!"  one  and  all  responded,  ladies  furiou,sly  toss- 
ing their  handkerchiefs.  Quickly  walking  up  the 
aisle,  the  King  seated  himself  immediately  in  trout 
of  orchestra  and  chorus.  By  his  side  sat  his  cousin. 
Prince  Carignano,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Tuscany ;  be- 
hind him  stood  Ricasoli,  the  man  to  whom  Tuscany 
owes  her  redemption — Gen.  Fanti  and  many  depu- 
ties of  the  Italian  Parliament,  all  of  whom  had  been 
invited  to  attend  Victor  Emmanuel  in  his  tour 
through  the  new  provinces  What  a  hideous  looking 
man  for  a  King  !  is  the  first  exclamation ;  but  after 
all,  though  he  lie  short  and  very  stout,  with  an  unde- 
niable pug  nose,  rolling,  unquiet  gray  eyes,  hair 
cropped  as  sliort  as  any  Zouave's,  and  a  moustache 
as  upturned  as  his  nose,  that  looks  as  if  the  sheared 
hair  of  the  top  of  his  he.ad  had  been  grafted  on  to 
the  small  shoots  growing  above  his  upper  lip  ;  al- 
though nostro  re  has  a  very  red  complexion,  and  is 
not  an  Apollo  nor  a  scholar,  nor  in  appearance  a 
gentleman,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  determination 
and  daring  in  his  face — a  something  which  prevents 
his  being  considered  a  fearfully  ugly  man.  His  or- 
ganization is  essentially  that  of  a  .soldier.  He  pos- 
sesses all  the  liery  valor  necessary  to  inspire  the 
admiration  of  his  army  and  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects. 

How  every  eye  took  note  of  every  gesture  made  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  entirely  overlooking  tall,  genteel, 
amiable  Prince  Carignano,  who  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers  until  the  King's  advent : 

'•  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  King, 
Until  a  King  be  by:  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music?    Hark!" 

and  such  music !     It  was  supposed  to  be  a  symbolical 
cantata  after  the  manner  of  those  used  in  the  XIV. 
century   to   celebrate   national   feasts.     If  so,  let  us 
thank   Heaven  that  we   did  not  live  in  that  age  ;  for 
of  all  ridiculous,  incomprehensible  symbols,  this  can- 
tata is  their  chef  d'ceuvre.     The  librettist,  Fioretti, 
acquaints  us  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  the 
Prologue  takes  place  in  Heaven,  while  the  action  lies 
in   Florence  :  we  are   introduced   to   various  spirits 
elect  who  in  some  inexplicable  way  glorify  the  Cross 
of  Savoy  and  Victor  Emanuel  as  early  as  the  XIV. 
century.     The  music  by  Mabellini,  a  very  ambitious 
composer   who   is  said   to  have   written   some   good 
works,  though   I  very  much  doubt  it,  is  quite  as  pre- 
tentious and  unmeaning  as   Fioretti's  poetry.      The 
whole   concert   did   not   occupy   more   than  half  an 
hour ;  but   even    then   it  was   too  long,  as   Barbieri 
Mini,  the  prima  donna,  a  fearfully  ugly  woman,  and 
once  a  great  singer,  is  at  present  passe'e.      The  other 
executants  were  worse.     Of  course  the  orchestra  was 
fine,  but  everything  failed   to  overpower   the   King, 
whose  prsises  it  was  sounding.     His  eyes  wandered 
everywhere  but  in  the  direction  of  the  prima  donna  ; 
he  talked  to  cousin  Carignano,  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  thumbed   the   programme  until   we  all  rose  at 
the  finale,  which  reads  thus  : 
"  Long  live  King  Victorl     'Mid  waving  of  banners, 
The  drums'  rataplans  and  the  trumpets  huge  clangors, 
The  dark  race  of  Latin  repeat  his  great  fame ; 
'  Behold  our  new  Queen  in  fair  Italy's  dame!' 
To  whisper  his  name  through  this  land  of  the  South 
Is  the  signal  of  union — '  war  '  breathes  from  each  mouth — 
Fear  seizes  the  tyrant  and  stranger  as  we  sing, 
Long,  long  live  our  valiant,  magnanimous  King  I" 

There  was  something  really  inspiring  in  this  shout 
of  everything  and  everybody,  and   the  simultaneous 


flntter  of  a  hundred  little  flags.  Victor  Emanuel's 
countenance  lighted  up  ;  whether  it  was  at  the  sound 
of  kettle  drums  and  war  trumpets,  or  at  thought  of 
his  agony  being  at  an  end,  I  know  not  He  seemed 
very  much  pleased,  and  left  us  as  he  came,  amid  rap- 
turous applause. — Corr.  of  New  Orleans  Picw/itne. 

In  Zwickau,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Schitmann, 
they  have  lately  celebrated  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the 
lamented  master.  The  celebration  consisted  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  medallion-portrait  of  Schumann, 
modelled  by  Rietschel,  and  put  up  above  the  portal 
of  the  family  mansion.  There  were  two  concerts,  at 
which  only  compositions  of  Schumann  were  perform- 
ed. Dr.  E.Klitzsch  conducted.  The  programme 
included  the  first  Symphony  (B  flat).  Requiem  tor 
Mignon,  the  Quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  the  first 
string  quartet,  the  first  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  the 
Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianos,  and  various 
songs  and  minor  pieces.  Among  those  present  were 
noticeable  Ferd,  David,  Grhtzmacher,  Th. 
Kirchner,  Liszt,  E.  Pohl,  Brendel,  Hartel 
and  others. 
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Organ  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Church, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Our  enterprising  friends,  Messrs.  Simmons  &  AVill- 
cox,  have  just  completed  a  fine  organ  for  this  church, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  afternoon 
this  week  to  the  best  advantage,  under  the  skilful 
hands  of  Mr.  Willeox.  It  is  a  work  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  builders,  and  the  Church  cannot  but 
be  well  pleased  that  it  should  have  entrusted  the  com- 
mission to  their  hands.  The  diapasons  are  round,  of 
rich,  pure  tone  and  full  volume.  The  swell,  it  will 
be  observed,  runs  through  the  full  compass  of  the  or- 
gan, and  is  of  unusual  power,  not  lacking,  either,  in 
the  softer  stops,  that  as  solos,  tickle  the  ears  of  most 
congregations.  Among  the  finest  stops  is  the  "  Ger- 
man Gamba,"  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  most 
beautiful  and  effective  stop.  Like  a  reed  sound,  or 
rather,  of  a  string  tone,  yet  not  a  reed  stop,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  charming  of  all  the  so- 
called  fancy  stops,  and  is  constructed  with  entire  suc- 
cess by  these  accomplished  builders.  The  "  Flfite 
Harmonique,"  also,  is  an  admirably  toned  stop,  giv- 
ing great  brilliancy  to  the  general  cff'ect,  or  serving  a 
valuable  purpose  as  a  solo.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
enumerating  many  beauties,  would  space  allow  us  ; 
we  give  below  the  contents  of  this  instrument,  of 
which  Mr.  E .  Gunther  will  be  the  organist,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  accomplished  artist,  every  way 
competent  to  do  it  justice. 

There  are  Three  Manuals  extending  from  C,  8ft.  to  gS — 56 
notes. 

Compass  of  Pedal,  from  Ol  *o  ^ — 27  notes. 

THE  GBE.\T  M.iNUAL 

Contains  the  following  Stops  and  Pipes,  viz: 

1.  Contra  Diapason 16  ft 66  pipes. 

2.  Open  Diapason 8  " 66  '' 

3.  Stop'd  Diapason 8  " 56  •' 

4.  HohlFldte 8" 66  " 

5.  Viola  da  Gamba 8  " 56  " 

6.  Quint 51-3ft 56  " 

7.  Octave 4  ft 66  " 

8.  Flute  Harmonique 4  " 56  " 

9.  Twelfth 2  2-3  ft 66  ■' 

10.  Fifteenth 2ft 66     " 

11.  Mixture 3  rank 168    " 

12.  Trumpet 8ft 66    " 

THE   SWELL  MANUAL. 

Contains  the  following  Stops  and  Pipes,  viz. : 

1.  Bourdon 16  ft 55  pipes. 

2.  Open  Diapason 8  *' 56    " 

3.  Stop'd  Diapason 8  " 55    " 

4.  Dulciana 8ft 44    " 

5.  Viol  d' Amour 8"  .'. 66    " 
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6.  Vox  Angelica 8  " 44 

7.  Octave 4  " 56 

8.  Violin 4  " 66 

9.  Mixture 3  ranks 168 

10.  Contra  Trumpet 16  ft 44 

11.  Trumpet 8  " 56 

12.  Oboe       1  o  i' 

13.  Fagotto  )    °      

THE  CHOIR  MANUAL 

Contains  the  toliowing  Pipes  and  Stops,  viz. : 

1.  iEolina 16  ft 56  " 

2.  Dulciana 8  " 56  " 

3.  Bourdon 8  " 56  " 

4.  Gemshorn 4  " 56  " 

5.  Flute  d'Amour 4  " 56  " 

6   Flageolettc 2  " 56  " 

7.  Corno  di  Bassetto 8  " 56  " 

THE   PEDAL 

Contains  the  following  Stops  and  Pipes,  viz. : 

1.  Open  Bass 16  ft 27  pipes. 

2.  Dulciana  Bass 16'' 27     " 

3.  Violoncello  Bass 8  " 27    " 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS. 

1.  Coupler — Great  and  Swell. 

2.  "  Choir  and  Swell. 

3.  "  Pedal  and  Great. 

4.  "  Pedal  and  Choir. 

6.  "  Pedal  and  Swell. 

6.  Swell  Tremblant. 

7.  Bellows  Signal. 

8.  Pedal  Check. 

9.  Great  and  Choir  Coupler. 

C^y=*  The  case  of  the  Organ  is  made  in  Gothic  style,  is  17  feet 
wide,  25  feet  high,  and  12  feet  d-^ep. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Clippings  from  the  German  Papers. 

Spohr,  in  his  autobiography,  of  which  the  first 
instalments  have  just  appeared  in  print,  tells  the 
following  amusing  story  of  Clement!.  The  time 
is  his  (Spohr's)  first  excursion  to  St.  Petersburg;, 
about  the  year  1800.     Says  Spohr: 

"  There  were  then  many  anecdotes  afloat  ■with 
regard  to  the  singular  avarice  of  the  rich  de- 
menti, -which  in  later  years,  when  I  met  him 
again  in  London,  had  increased  considerably.  It 
was  reported  that  Field  was  kept  very  close  by 
his  master,  and  had  to  undergo  many  hardships 
for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  instructions.  I 
had  myself  a  taste  of  the  real  Italian  mode  of 
economizing,  which  Clementi  lived  up  to,  for  one 
day  I  found  teacher  and  pupil,  with  tucked  up 
sleeves,  at  the  Tvashtub,  cleansing  their  stockings 
and  linen.  My  entrance  did  not  disturb  them  at 
all.  Clementi  advised  me  to  do  the  same,  as  not 
only  the  price  charged  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
washing  was  very  liigli,  but  that  they  had  a  way 
of  doing  it,  which  -would  wear  the  clothes  out 
very  quick." 

How  poorly  Beethoven  was  appreciated  by 
musical  notabilities  in  Berlin,  even  as  late  as  the 
year  1803,  Spohr  tells  us  in  the  following  anec- 
dote: 

"  I  delivered  my  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  soon  received  invitations  to  musical  parties. 
First  I  played  in  the  palace  of  Prince  RadziunU, 
himself  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violoncello 
and  a  talented  composer.  I  met  there  Bernard 
Romberg,  Moser,  Leidler,  Semmler,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Romberg,  then  in  his  prime, 
played  one  of  his  quartets  with  violoncello  obli- 
gato.  I  had  not  heard  him  before,  and  -was 
charmed  with  his  playing.  When,  after  this,  I 
-was  asked  to  play,  I  thought  that  nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  offer  to  such  artists  and 
connoisseurs  than  one  of  my  favorite  quartets  of 
Beethoven  (opus  18)  with  which  I  had  so  often 
delighted  my  Brunswick  audiences.  I  was  soon 
aware,  however,  as  before  in  Leipsic,  that  my 
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clioice  had  been  an  unfortunate  one,  for  the  mu- 
sicians in  Berlin  knew  as  little  of  these  quartets 
as  the  musicians  in  Leipsic,  and  could  neither  play 
nor  appreciate  them.  Afler  I  had  finished  they 
complimented  my  playing,  but  spoke  very  depre- 
catingly  of  the  composition,  which  I  had  chosen. 
Romberg  asked  me  directly:-  '  Pray  tell  me,  dear 
Spohr,  how  you  can  play  such  eccentric  stuff?  '  " 

It  is  very  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive  to 
read,  at  the  present  day,  the  criticisms  which 
great  works  called  forth  at  the  time  of  their 
first  appearance.  A  Berlin  paper,  in  1809,  which 
then  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  wrote  thus 
of  Beethoven's  great  Overture  to  Leonore  (the 
third)  : 

"  All  connoisseurs  and  musical  persons  agree, 
that  another  piece  of  music  so  incoherent,  disa- 
greeable, confused,  ear-irritating  has  not  yet  been 
written.  The  most  cutting  modulations  follow 
each  other.  The  harmony  is  really  horrible.  A 
few  small  ideas,  which  take  away  all  semblance 
of  grandeur,  for  instance,  a  Posthorn  Solo,  in- 
tended, we  presume,  to  indicate  the  arrival  of 
the  governor,  finish  the  disagreeable,  stupifying 
impression  of  the  whole."  This  very  Overture  is 
now  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  sublimest  works 
of  Beethoven  !  Sckicht,  a  renowned  composer 
of  church-music  and  musical  director  at  the 
Thomas  church  in  Leipsic  used  to  call  Beethoven 
literally  a  "  musical  pig,"  but  changed  his  opinion 
when  he  heard  Fidelia  performed.  Zdler,  the 
illustrious  friend  of  Goethe,  says  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  poet :  "  There  are  two  young  compo- 
sers, Cherubini  and  Beethoven,  who  are  not  with- 
out talent,  but  they  have  got  into  wrong  roads." 
When  Beethoven  had  published  his  first  works, 
a  Vienna  musical  paper  advised  him  to  stick  to 
the  career  of  a  piano-virtuoso,  as  he  had  not  the 
least  talent  for  musical  composition.  The  "  Ce- 
cilia," a  Mayence  musical  gazette,  edited  by  Fink, 
said  of  Beethoven's  third  symphony,  the  Eroica : 
"  It  is  the  production  of  a  madman  ;  and  its  com- 
poser is  perfectly  ripe  for  a  lunatic  asylum." 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Cambkidge. — The  Inauguration  of  the  new  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  C.  C.  Felton,  L.L.D., 
took  place  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  music 
of  the  occasion  was  the  grand  Chorale  by  Martin 
Luther;  "  A  strong  castle  is  our  Lord,"  a  "  Domine 
salvum  fac,"  by  Mozart,  and  Jackson's  Te  Deiim  in 
F.,  which  were  well  sung  by  a  large  choir  of  male 
voices  made  up  from  tlie  present  and  recent  members 
of  the  College  choir  and  members  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  The  musical  part  of  the  ser- 
vices were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Homer, 
the  instructor  of  Music  in  the  University  ;  Mr.  John 
H.  Willcox  presiding  at  the  organ,  a  poor  instrument 
in  the  most  skilful  of  hands. 

The  annual  Commenceraent  exercises  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Roxbury,  were 
held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  The  attendance 
was  quite  large,  and  the  entertainment  was  one  of 
great  excellence  throughout.  The  musical  portion 
of  it  merits  particular  mention  at  our  hands.  The 
pupils  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  tlie  most  rigid 
musical  discipline,  and  the  system  of  constant  sur- 
veillance kept  up  with  unflinching  severity.  The  re- 
sult is  a  rare  perfection  of  drill.  This  was  most  no- 
ticeable in  the  pieces  for  two,  three,  and  four  pianos, 
in  which  no  teacher  took  any  part  whatever,  but 
which,  nevertheless  were  played  with  a  sweetness  and 
uniformity  in  time  and  expression,  as  if  Zerrahn's 
baton  had  been  in  sight  all  the  time.     The  first  Piano 


part  had,  in  most  cases,  been  allotted  to  Miss  Doni- 
phan, who  acqiiifed  herself  of  her  difficult  task  to 
everybody's  satisfaction.  The  musical  part  of  the 
programme  consisted  of  the  Gazza  Ladra  Overture 
for  six  performers  on  three  pianos  ;  the  Coronation 
Duet,  (Ilerz)  for  two  performers  on  two  pianos,  which 
won  tlie  heartiest  applause ;  the  first  grand  concertante 
Quartet  for  four  players  on  four  pianos,  by  Czcrny, 
the  best  piece  on  the  list ;  and  Dresel's  effective  ar- 
rangement of  Weber's  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,  for 
four  players  on  two  instruments. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — It  was  our  pi-ivilege  to  be 
present,  on  Sunday,  June  24tli,  at  the  new  chapel, 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Court  streets,  to  hear  the  tare- 
well  sermon  of  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  brother  of 
tlie  distinguished  American  poet.  Mr.  Longfellow 
alluded,  in  expressive  terms,  to  his  past  connection 
with  the  church,  and  enunciated  in  a  very  distinct 
manner,  the  outlines  of  the  doctrines  he  had  aimed 
to  set  forth.  While  his  doctrines  may  he  cavilled  at 
by  many,  the  rtevoiion  and  sinffle-hejrtedness  of  the 
man  can  hardly  be  questioned  ;  and  his  hijoii  of  a 
chapel  and  its  service  are  a  complete  model  by  tliem- 
selves.  The  part  that  music  plays  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  new  chapel,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  imitation  by  Protestant  churches.  Here 
we  found  the  choir  and  organ  in  their  proper  places, 
though  it  be  but  an  old  idea  newly  inaugurated  in 
this  country.  Certainly  the  questionable  plan  of 
putting  the  choir  and  organ  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  preacher,  as  that  he,  in  common  with  all  the  con- 
gregation, shall  be  listeners  and  critics,  instead  of 
singers  and  worshippers,  is  fist  dying  nut ;  and  the 
example  set  at  the  new  chapel  in  Brooklyn  is  dcina 
much  toward  convincing  that  "  City  of  Churches  " 
that  music,  as  well  as  religion,  will  not  suffer  by  this 
beautiful  and  truly  effective  reform. — A'^  Y.  Musical 
World. 

Opera. — The  word  Opera,  used  to  express  a 
drama  sung  instead  of  spoken,  is  a  special  use  of  a 
common  word.  It  means  simply  AVork.  When 
music  was  first  joined  to  the  drama  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  performance,  the  piece  was  simply  called 
a  tragedy  or  comedy  ;  but,  by-and-by,  as  the  music 
became  more  and  more  the  speciality  of  the  perform- 
ance, terms  were  chosen  to  express  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  work.  They  were  all  tvork-s,  and  thus 
the  term  Opera  was  chosen,  with  a  word  following  to 
describe  it.  Opera  regia,  comica,  tragica,  scenica, 
sacra,  &c.,  were  the  terms  used,  and  if  it  was  also 
musical,  the  words  pei'  musica.  were  added.  Bye-and- 
bye  these  became  shortened  into  opera  miisicale;  and 
finally  opera  alone  was  used  to  designate  a  musical 
work,  and  the  primitive  terms,  tragedia  and  comedia 
retained  for  purely  dramatic  compositions.  Though 
the  word  has  no  special  reference  to  music,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  a  poem  or  a  paintinc:,  it  has  re- 
ceived a  special  signification  by  long  habit,  and  ex- 
presses, in  one  word,  the  lyric  drama. — Musical 
Times. 

PnoMENADE  Concerts. — Mr.  Gilmore's  hand  of 
instrumental  musicians  inaugurated  the  fourth  season 
of  their  pleasant  Promenade  Concerts  on  Saturday 
evening,  July  7,  in  a  highly  successful  manner.  The 
band  is  in  excellent  condition,  giving  evidence  of 
careful  training  on  the  part  of  tlieir  accomplished 
leader,  and  of  diligent  practice  among  themselves. 
The  improvement  they  have  made  since  last  year  is 
manifest  to  the  most  careless  listener,  and  the  energy 
and  industry,  of  which  their  increased  excellence  is 
the  happy  result,  is  most  creditable.  The  selection 
of  music  for  performance  at  these  concerts  is  gener- 
ally very  judicious.  Mr.  Gilmore  remembers,  as  he 
ouglit,  that  people  want  nothing  heavy  in  hot  weather. 
Light  books,  light  clothes,  liglit  wines  and  light  mu- 
sic always  find  a  ready  market  from  July  until  Sep- 
tember. Nothing  should  be  permitted  to  change  so 
laudable  a  taste. 

We  hope  these  concerts  will  meet  with  that  success 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  for  there  can  be  no  plea- 
santer  a  way  of  passing  an  evening  under  cover  than 
in  listening  to  enlivening  music,  and  meeting  plea- 
sant people.  Mr.  Gilmore  desires  that  the  public 
should  gather  about  him  and  enjoy  themselves,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  his  intention  to  frown 


upon  the  slightest  demonstrations  of  rowdyism  of 
any  kind.  Before  the  season  closes  the  band  is  to 
be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  reed  instruments. 
Concerts  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon. — Ibid. 

The  Drama. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Theatre  Corporation,  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  old 
hoard  of  directors,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  S. 
Tyler,  A.  H.  Pislce,  John  E.  Lodge,  E.  C.  Bates, 
Gardner  Brewer,  W.  W.  Tucker  and  Thomas  W. 
Pierce,  was  re-elected.  The  theatre,  we  are  rejoiced 
to  learn,  will  once  again  be  under  the  exclusive  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Thomas  Barry,  whose  record  as 
actor,  manager  and  man,  through  a  long  series  of 
years  psissed  in  the  service  of  the  public,  will  bear 
the  most  critical  scrutiny.  Ilis  experience,  ability 
and  taste  have  been  often  and  siuTcssfully  tested,  and 
the  fiict  that  ho  is  at  the  head  of  a  dramatic  estab- 
lishment is  a  sufiicient  guaranty  that  it  will  prove 
worthy  the  liberal  patronage  of  a  cultivated  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Barry  has  already  m.ade  arrangements 
for  a  period  of  thirty  weeks,  and  we  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  commencement  of  his  dnunatic 
season,  wliich  we  feel  sure  will  go  far  to  make  up  tor 
the  lamentable  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  sea- 
son just  closed. — Iliid. 

Mcsic  Committees  jn  Churches. — One  rea- 
son  for  the  difficulty  which  churches  meet  with  in 
their  music,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  incompetent  committees.  We  do  not  know  why 
it  is,  but  the  music  committee  of  a  church  almost 
invariably  contains  one  man  wlio  cannot  tell  "  Old 
Hundred  "  from  "  Yankee  Doodle."  If  a  parish 
can  find  a  man  who  is  utterly  stupid  and  stolid — a 
man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul  and  none  any- 
where else, — they  will  be  sure  to  put  him  upon  the 
singing  committee.  Tlicre  is  nothing  which  asses 
feel  themselves  so  competent  to  manage  as  church 
music.  Such  men  and  such  committees  are  always 
disgusting  singers,  making  troulile  in  choirs,  iiitio- 
ducing  the  most  senseless  changes,  and  raising  a  row 
generally.  The  best  singers  in  a  congregation  make 
always  the  best  and  the  only  compotent  siniring  com- 
mittees, and  the  tiirther  the  number  on  such  a  com- 
mittee is  raised  above  one,  the  worst  for  all  conccin- 
ed. — Springjield  Republican. 

The  Sonta"?  Version. — The  admirable  and 
much  regretted  Sontag  substituted  a  phrase  at  the 
close  of  the  Masked  Trio  in  Don  Giovanni,  in  the 
place  of  Mozart's.  Her  example  was  soon  followed, 
and  all  the  singers  of  Europe  adopted  in  this  place 
Mme.  Sontag's  invention. 

One  day  at  a  rehearsal  in  London,  a  celebrated 
leader  hearing  this  bohl  innoi'ation  at  the  close  of  tlie 
trio,  stopped  the  orchestra,  and  addressing  the  prima 
donna,  said  :  "  Well,  madam,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  part  V 

"  No  sir;  I  am  singing  the  Sontag  version." 
"  Ah  !  very  well!  but  allow  nie  to  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  that  though  you  may  prefer  the  Sontag 
version  to  the  Mozart  version,  the  latter  is  the  only 
one  ^ve  have  anything  to  do  with  here." — //.  Ber- 
lioz. 

The  Flageolet  Worshipper.— There  was  an 
excellent  musician,  who  was  so  entirely  enamored  of 
the  flageolet,  which  ho  managed  finely,  tliat  lie  was 
forever  playing  it,  tbougli  the  instrument  had  no  part 
in  the  score.  He  doubled  with  t!ie  flute,  or  the 
oboe,  or  the  clarionet ;  he  would  have  doubled  the 
bass-viol  rather  than  remain  silent.  One  of  his  bro- 
ther musici.ans  ventured  to  .say,  that  it  was  strange 
he  .should  allow  liimself  to  play  in  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony. **  You  mechanize  my  instrument,"  said  he, 
"  and  protend  to  despise  it  !"  Fools!  If  Beethoven 
had  heard  me,  bis  works  would  be  full  of  flageolet 
solos,  and  he  would  have  made  his  fortune.  But  he 
never  heard  me ;  and  he  died  in  a  hospital. — //.  Ber- 
lioz. 

Spohr  was  one  day  met  in  tlio  street  on  his  way  to 
the  opera,  whore  he  had  to  conduct  the  opera  in  hon- 
or of  the  birthday  of  the  Elector.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  heavy  winter  mantle,  although  the  weather-glass 
stood  eighty  degrees  above  zero.  "  Are  you  sick  f  " 
asked  the  man  who  met  liim.  "  No,"  replied  Spohr, 
throwing  back  his  mantle  and  showing  Ids  breast 
covered  with  orders,  "  I  am  only  ashamed  to  go  thus 
through  the  streets." 
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San  Francisco. — An  opera  company,  made  up 
of  Mr.  Escott,  Mr.  Squires,  Mr.  Leach  and  others 
have  been  singing  here  in  English  opera,  and  have 
given  "  Lucia,"  "  La  Travista,"  "  The  Rose  of 
Castille  "  and  "  Ernani."  They  have  met  with  good 
success  and  crowded  houses,  as  we  learn  from  the 
San  Francisco  Hei-uld. 


SiGNOKA  GuEKKABELLA. — This  young  American 
lady  has  been  malcing  a  great  furore  in  Italy  as  a 
dramatic  singer.  The  Italian  papers  and  private  let- 
ters give  most  enthusiastic  accounts  of  her  reception 
at  Turin,  Milan,  etc.  Signor  Guerrabella  was  not 
originally  intended  for  the  stage.  She  is  an  only 
child,  and  it  was  only  by  insistance  on  her  part  that 
her  parents  consented  to  let  her  make  a  more  extend- 
ed use  of  the  gifts  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
her.  She  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  her  profession ; 
and,  although  only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  she 
began  her  career,  she  has  sung  in  some  of  the  best 
Italian  theatres  with  unqualified  success.  At  Berga- 
mo, during  the  carnival,  her  appearance  in  Pacini's 
opera,  "  IStella  di  Napoli,"  caused  immense  excite- 
ment, the  audience  testifying  their  delight  by  calling 
the  favorite  over  and  over  again  before  the  curtain. 
A  correspondent  tells  us  of  an  adventure  which  hap- 
pened to  La  Guerrabella  after  the  ovation  at  Berga- 
mo. On  returning  to  Milan,  she  was  engaged,  as 
the  contract  showed,  at  the  chief  theatre  in  Trieste. 
On  her  arrival  at  Venice,  to  embark  for  Trieste,  in 
the  evening,  Signora  Guerrabella  was  accosted  at  the 
railroad  by  the  secretary  of  the  director,  who  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  they  could  not  secure  the  the- 
atre at  Trieste,  and  begged  that  she  would  open  the 
opera  at  Venice.  The  lady  immediately  saw  through 
the  ruse,  and  positively  refused.  The  secretary  offer- 
ed her  any  terms,  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  con- 
sent, the  Governor  of  Venice,  Count  Toggenburg, 
would  come  and  ratify  anj'  proposition  she  chose  to 
make.  The  signora  persisted  in  her  refusal.  The 
secretary  followed  her  to  the  hotel.  After  re-perus- 
ing her  contract,  to  be  certain  she  had  made  no  mis- 
take, she  laid  it  by  her  side,  and  the  Secretary  then 
seized  it  and  tore  it  up.  Next  morning  La  Guerra- 
bella returned  to  Milan.  On  her  arrival.  Count 
Correr,  President  of  the  Committee  of  Venetian 
Emigration,  and  Count  Meroncr  called  to  thank  her 
in  the  [name  of  the  Committee  for  her  noble  and 
courageous  conduct.  The  resolution  by  the  Italians 
not  to  support  opera  in  the  kingdom  of  Venice,  was 
an  expression  of  national  grief  for  the  situation  of 
the  unhappy  Venetians  ;  hence  the  sympathy  of  the 
Milanese,  hence  the  desire  of  the  official  to  force  at- 
tendance by  means  of  a  powerful  attraction.  Thus 
the  young  cantatricc.  found  herself  suddenly  looked 
ujjon  not  only  as  an  operatic  but  a  politicnl  star.  She 
was  offered  a  diploma  as  citizen  of  Venice;  congrat- 
ulations poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  her  reception 
that  night  at  the  theatre  was  a  triumph.  As  her 
fame  has  spread,  engagements  have  poured  in,  and 
some  of  the  most  profitable  proposals  come  from 
Constantinople. — Home  Journal. 

The  MrsTERY  of  Editing. — The  world  at  large 
do  not  understand  the  mysteries  of  a  newspaper; 
and,  as  in  a  watch,  the  hands,  that  are  seen,  are  but 
the  passive  instruments  of  the  spring,  which  is  never 
seen,  so,  in  a  newspaper,  the  most  worthy  causes  of 
its  prosperity  are  often  least  observed  or  known. 
Who  suspects  the  benefit  which  a  paper  derives  from 
the  enterprise,  tlie  vigilance,  and  the  watchful  fidelity 
of  the  publisher  1  Who  pauses  to  think  how  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  reading  is  derived  from  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  printer'!  We  feel  the  blemishes  of 
printing,  if  they  exist,  but  seldom  observe  the  ex- 
cellences. 

We  eat  a  hearty  dinner,  but  do  not  think  of  the 
farmer  that  raised  the  materials  thereof,  or  the  cook 
that  prepared  them  with  infinite  pains  and  skill. 
But  a  cook  of  vegetables,  meat,  pastries,  and  infinite 
bonbons,  has  a  paradisaical  office  in  comparison  with 
an  editor  !  Before  him  pass  in  review  all  the  ex- 
change newspapers.  He  is  to  know  all  their  con- 
tents, to  mark  for  olhfer  eyes,  the  matters  that  require 
attention.  His  scissors  are  to  be  alert,  and  clip  with 
incessant  indn.stry  all  the  little  items  that  together 
form  so  large  an  interest  in  the  news  department. 
He  passes  in  review,  each  week,  every  State  in  the 
Union,  through  the  newspaper  lens  ;  he  looks  acro.=s 
the  ocean  and  sees  strange  lands,  and  following  the 
sun,  lie  scareiies  all  round  the  world  for  material. 
It  will  require  but  one  second's  time  for  the  readers 
to  take  in  what  two  hours'  research  produced.  By 
him  are  road  the  manuscripts  that  swarm  the  office 
like  flies  in  .July.  It  is  his  frown  that  dooms  them. 
It  is  his  hand  that  condenses  a  wdiole  page  into  a 
line.     It  is  his  discreet  sternness  that  restricts  senti- 


mental obituaries,  that  gives  young  poets  a  twig  on 
which  to  sit  and  sing  their  first  lay. 

And  the  power  behind  the  throne,  in  newspapers  as 
in  higher  places,  is  sometimes  as  important  as  the 
throne  itself.  Correspondents,  occasional  or  regular, 
stand  in  awe  at  that  silent  power  which  has  the  last 
chance  at  an  article,  and  may  send  it  forth  in  glory 
or  in  humility.  And,  in  short,  as  the  body  depends 
npon  a  good  digestion,  so  the  health  of  a  paper  de- 
pends upon  that  vigorous  digestion  which  goes  on  by 
means  of  the  editor. 

Ought  they  not  to  be  honored  ?  And  since  little 
fame  attends  them,  they  should  at  least  hiive  their 
creature  comforts  multiplied.  From  that  dark  and 
dismal  den  in  which  they  have  so  long  had  purgafor- 
i:d  residence,  they  are  at  length  translated! — Henri/ 
TVard  Beecher. 

Mtsteeiotis  Music. — The  mystic  music  some- 
times heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  river,  on 
a  still  night,  is  one. of  the  wonders  of  our  coast.  It 
is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  Pascagoula  river,  but 
has  often  been  heard  at  other  places.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Bayou  Coq  del  Inde  and  other  inlets  opening 
into  the  Gulf  along  the  coast  of  our  own  country, 
the  curious  listener,  lying  idle  in  his  boat,  with  lifted 
oars,  when  every  other  sound  is  hushed,  may  some- 
times hear  its  strains  coming  apparently  from  beneath 
the  waters,  like  soft  notes  of  distant  iEolian  harps. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  this  phenomenon, 
whatever  its  origin  might  be,  natural  or  supernatural, 
was  peculiar  to  our  own  coast.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Sir  Emerson  Tenant's  recent  work  on  Ceylon, 
something  very  like  it  is  known  at  Battialloa,  in  that 
isl.and,  and  it  is  attributed  to  rather  less  poetical  and 
mysterious  origin — that  it  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
shell-fish.  They  are  said  to  be  heard  at  night,  and 
most  distinctly  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  full. — 
Mobile  Herald. 

The  Flight  op  Sound. — M.  Montigny,  in  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Belgium,  questions 
the  rate  at  which  sound  travels  laid  down  in  the 
books.  He  states  that  in  a  storm  in  September  last, 
he,  while  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  where  the 
lightning  struck,  could  count  but  two  seconds  be- 
tween the  lightning  and  the  thunder.  Had  the  rate 
of  travel  of  the  sound  been  no  more  than  1,100  feet 
per  second,  as  is  generally  supposed,  there  would 
have  been  an  interval  of  fifteen  seconds.  Another 
gentleman,  situated  at  nearly  a  similar  distance  in 
another  direction  from  the  place  struck  by  the  light- 
ning, could  perceive  no  greater  interval  than  M.  Mon- 
tigny. Many  other  facts  are  noted  by  M.  Montigny, 
all  tending  to  prove  that  the  rate  at  which  the  sound 
of  thunder  travels,  is  much  greater  than  1,100  feet 
per  second.  In  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  of  1 8.58,  it  was 
shown  that  the  sound  of  a  cannon  travels  faster  than 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice. 

Experiments  on  the  Qualitt  op  Sound. — 
M.  Scott  is  the  originator  of  a  very  ingenious  ap|)a- 
ratus,  by  means  of  which  some  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  different 
qualities  of  sound,  and  the  cause  of  such  difference. 
"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  spreading  out  wide- 
ly at  one  extremity  like  a  trumpet,  and  closed  at  the 
other  end  by  a  thin,  stretched  membrane,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  attached  a  very  light  pencil.  The 
tube  concenti'ates  the  sounds  which  enter  by  its  base, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  thus  produced 
are  written  by  the  pencil  upon  a  paper  coated  with 
lampblack,  which  is  uniformly  placed  under  the  pen- 
cil by  clock-work.  The  traces  thus  produced  may  be 
copied  .and  preserved — magnified,  if  necessary — by 
photography.  When  the  common  accord  is  sounded 
on  different  instruments,  the  figures  formed  are  very 
different  both  in  form  and  dimensions,  according  as 
wind  instruments,  stringed  instruments,  or  the  human 
voice  are  used.  The  same  differences  are  seen  when 
the  record  of  singing  is  compared  viith  that  of  unmu- 
sical noises.  M.  Scott  establishes  this  curious  fact, 
that  the  series  of  vibrations  formed  by  the  sound  of 
an  instrument  or  voice  is  more  regular,  e%-en,  and  con- 
sequently more  nearly  isochronous,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  pure  and  agreable  to  the  Ear.  In  shrill 
cries  and  har,sh  sounds  of  instruments,  the  waves  of 
condensation  are  irregular,  unequal,  and  not  isochro- 
nous. 

The  Singing  op  Children. — There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  thrilling  in  the  voices  of  children 
singing.  Though  their  music  be  unskilful,  yet  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  heart  with  wonderful  celerity. 
Voices  of  cherubs  are  they,  for  they  breathe  of  para- 
dise ;  clear,  liquid  tones  that  flow  from  pure  lips  and 
innocent  hearts,  like  the  sweetest  notes  of  a  flute,  or 
the  falling  of  water  from  a  fountain  ! — Longfellow. 
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Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Moonlight  beams  are  sliining,  love.     Song  and 
Chorus.  J.  P.  Ordxvay.  25 

A  new  melody  by  the  author  of  so  many  pretty  and 
widely  known  airs.  It  Is  pretty  enough  to  outshine 
many  a  formei  song  of  this  composer  which  made  its 
mark  at  the  time. 

I  love  thee  far  more  dearly.  (L'amo  a  mM  piu 
cara.)  Eomanza  from  Bellini's  "/  Capuleiti."  25 
A  most  charming  song  whose  melody  every  one  will 
recognize  aa  one  long  familiar  by  a  host  of  piano-ar- 
rangements, easy  and  ditBcult.  It  is  as  striking  and 
singable  as  '■*  A'^aga  luna"  (Katy  Darling)  and  must 
quickly  become  a  fatorite  song. 

The  Brook.     Song.  Dolores.  25 

My  Mary.  Enderssohn.  25 

So  long  as  my  darling  loves  me.      M.  W.  Balfe.  24 

Three  excellent  new  songs  of  English  authors. 

The  Union.     National  Song.  J.  M.  Deems,  25 

Good,  stirring  words,  and  an  energetic  air.  Could 
be  made  very  serviceable  at  the  present  day. 

My  Eiilalie.     Song.  G.  W.  StraUon.  25 

Cora  Lane.     Ballad.  Mark  van  Winkle.  25 

Songs  for  young  singers,  easy  and  taking. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Fair  Emily.     Polka  de  Salon,        L.  G.  Casseres.  25 

The  author  will  be  recollected  in  this  vicinity  as  a 
clever  pianist.  This  polka  shows  a  fair  talent  for  com- 
position.   It  is  a  well  written  and  effective  piece. 

Good  Templars  Grand  March.     G.  A.  Ingraham.  25 
Eifleman's  March.  C.  D'Alhei-t.  30 

Both  good  and  spirited  marches  of  medium  difficul- 
ty. 

Idylle.     Op.  7.  Fritz  Spindler.  30 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  younger  German  compo- 
sers so  much  in  vogue  at  present  as  Fritz  Spindler. 
He  writes  for  great  and  small  players  with  the  same 
felicitous  grace  and  fluency.  The  above  is  one  of  his 
loveliest  inspirations,  which  deserves  the  heartiest  re- 
commendation. 

Tyrolese  Medley.  C.  Grobe.  50 

The  best  of  the  Tyrolese  mountain-songs  have  been 
made  familiar  here  by  the  Rainer,  Steyermarker,  and 
other  troupes,  and  will  be  gladly  welcomed  in  Grobe's 
tasty  pianoforte  arrangements. 

Books. 
The  Young  Folks'  Glee  Book.  Consisting 
of  nearly  one  hundred  copjTight  Songs  and 
Duets  never  before  harmonized ;  and  the 
choicest  gems  from  the  German  and  Italian. 
The  wliole  arranged  in  a  familiar  style  for  the 
use  of  Singing  Classes,  Glee  Clubs  and  the 
Social  Circle.     By  Charles  Jarvis.  1,00 

Special  attention  is  solicited  to  the  general  features 
of  this  work,  as  possessing  universal  attractions.  The 
copyright'songs,  duets,  fee,  comprise  the  best  pieces 
of  the  leading  publishers,  inserted  here  by  permission 
and  contained  in  no  other  book.  Of  the  gems  of 
German  and  Italian  song,  nothing  need  be  said,  as 
their  beauties  are  universally  known  and  admired; 
and  their  arrangement  and  collection  in  this  form  can 
not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  every  lover  of  a 
highly  refined  and  clEissic  style  of  music.  Attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  choice  of  words,  and  they 
will,  in  each  case,  be  found  elevated  in  sentiment  and 
adapted  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 


Music  BY  Maii.. — l^Iusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  asavin*-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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A  Musical  Instrument. 

BY    ELIZABETH    BARRETT    BROWNING. 

What  was  he  doing,  tlie  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  1 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat. 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 

With  the  dr.igon-fly  on  the  river  ? 

He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep  cool  bed  of  the  river. 

The  limpid  water  turhidly  ran, 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay. 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away, 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

High  on  the  shore  sat  the  great  god  Pan, 

While  turbidly  flowed  the  river, 
And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can. 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed. 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf,  indeed, 

To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 

(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river  !) 
Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man. 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 
Then  notched  the  poor  dry,  empty  thing, 

In  holes  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 

(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river  !) 
"  The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed. " 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the  reed, 
He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  Pan, 

Piercing  sweet  by  the  river  ! 
Blinding  sweet,  0  great  god  Pan  ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 

Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

To  laugh,  as  he  sits  by  the  river. 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man. 
The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain  — 
For  the  reed  that  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  th^  river. 


Reissiger. 

Charles  Theophilus  Reissiger,  Kapellmeister  of 
the  king  of  Saxony,  died  at  Dresden,  November 
7th,  1859.  He  was  born  at  Betzig,  near  Ritten- 
berg,  January  31,  1798,  and  being  the  son  of  a 
musician  was  early  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
music.  He  was  sent  in  1818  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  Ivmself  for  some  time 
to  the  study  of  theology,  which  in  Germany  js 
the  basis  of  all  literary  and  liberal  education. 
Assisted  by  generous  friends,  Reissiger,  who  was 
poor,  took  up  with  ardor  the  study  of  composi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  one  Schicht,  who  was 
a  benefactor  to  him,  and  in  1821  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  composed  his  first  opera,  which 
was  never  performed.  In  1822.  Reissiger  left 
Vienna  to  go  to  Munich,  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  composer,  Winter,  author 
of  the  opera  so   well  known  in   Germany,  "  the 


Interrupted  Sacrifice."  After  having  attained 
much  success  by  the  composition  of  an  overture 
upon  a  theme  of  five  notes  given  him  by  Winter, 
Reissiger  left  for  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  where  the 
King  of  Prussia  charmed  by  his  talents,  assisted 
him  in  making  a  journey  to  Italy.  Reissiger 
came  to  Paris  in  1824,  and  resided  there  during 
a  year.  He  went  to  Italy,  visited  Milan,  Bolog- 
na, Florence,  Rome  and  Naples,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Berlin  at  the  close  of  1825,  where  he 
was  charged  with  preparing  the  plan  of  a  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  which  was  proposed  in  the 
capital  of  Prussia.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1826,  Reissiger  was  appointed  director  of  music 
to  the  King  of  Saxony,  in  the  place  of  Marsch- 
ner  who  had  been  called  to  Hanover,  which  post 
Reissiger  occupied  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one. 

Reissiger  was  a  composer  more  prolific  than 
original.  He  has  written  five  or  six  operas  that 
has  met  with  success,  such  as  the  Fehenmiilde 
(the  Mill  of  the  Rochs)  and  especially  Turandot, 
very  popular  at  Dresden,  a  great  number  of 
masses  and  motets,  and  much  instrumental  music. 
Facile  as  an  imitator,  especially  of  Weber  and  of 
many  other  masters,  Reissiger  produced  inces- 
santly, and  gave  to  the  engraver  all  that  fell 
from  his  pen.  He  is  the  author  of  that  pretty 
waltz  known  every  where  under  the  lying  title 
la  derniere  Pensee  de  Weber.  Reissiger  himself 
has  claimed  in  the  public  journals  the  paternity 
of  this  happy  inspiration.  "  La  derniere  Pensee 
de  Weber  says  Reissiger  in  a  letter  to  a  SI.  Charles 
Bansi,  was  composed  by  me  in  1822,  and  sent 
the  same  year  to  a  music  publisher  at  Leipsic, 
who  had  it  engraved  at  the  end  of  my  trio,  Op. 
26.  I  have  played  it  often  in  public  at  Leipsic, 
and  always  with  great  success.  I  have  commun- 
icated it  to  Weber,  who  was  charmed  with  it  and 
often  played  it.  The  waltz  was  published  at 
Paris  by  a  speculator  under  a  title  which  has 
made  it  popular." 

Musical  publications  in  Paris. 
Among  the  interesting  and  profitable  publica- 
tions of  the  music  trade  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1859,  should  be  mentioned,  especially  the  score 
of  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel  of  Meyerbeer,  pub- 
lished by  Brandus,  of  which  more  than  three 
thousand  copies,  (for  voice  with  piano  accompan- 
iment) it  is  said  have  been  sold.  Gounod's 
Fausi,  edited  by  M.  Choudens,  is,  after  this  new 
work  of  Meyerbeer,  the  best  thing  in  the  music 
trade  of  Paris.  A  success,  and  a  durable  suc- 
cess, not  the  result  of  a  happy  mise  en  scene  only, 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  publication  of  a 
dramatic  composition  can  be  a  good  speculation 
for  a  publisher,  and  nothing  is  rarer  in  our  time 
that  an  opera  that  survives  its  first  season. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu.sic. 

The  Singing  Soul. 
A  Legend  or  Normandy. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  parish  of  Corneuil,  there  stood,  a  long  time 


ago,  a  little  cottage,  nearly  hidden  by  the  trees 
which  surrounded  it.  In  this  cottage  dwelt  a 
poor  widow,  to  whom  Heaven,  during  a  life  the 
length  of  wiiich  she  counted  by  sorrows,  had 
granted  one  sole  source  of  great  joy.  This  was 
Martha,  her  daughter,  a  maiden  so  lovely  that 
nothing  more  charming  could  be  imagined.  She 
was  cheerful  and  lively,  and  all  who  beheld  her, 
beautiful  as  God  had  made  her,  would  have 
longed  to  take  her  in  their  arras,  had  they  not 
feared  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  lovely 
vision  by  so  doing.  Those  who  met  her,  few 
enough  they  were,  to  be  sure,  retained  her  image 
in  their  hearts,  like  that  of  a  saint  from  heaven. 

But  the  simple,  humble  maiden  had,  beside  the 
charm  of  her  beauty,  still  another  gift,  which  was 
known  only  to  herself,  her  mother,  and  the  soli- 
tude around  their  dwelling.  This  was  a  voice 
so  clear,  so  sweet,  and  of  such  compass,  that  no 
second  one  like  it  could  have  been  found  in  the 
whole  world.  In  the  evening,  after  having  per- 
formed her  homely  household  duties,  the  good 
child  would  take  her  needlework,  seat  herself  by 
the  little  lamp,  and  sing  such  beautiful  and  holy 
strains  that  the  angels  in  heaven  could  not  but 
rejoice  at  them.  At  such  times  her  mother  would 
sit  motionless  for  hours,  dropping  her  work,  and 
listening  to  the  melodies  which  swelled  forth  in 
endless  intertwinings,  and  surpassed  each  other 
wondrously. 

"  Sing,  my  child,"  the  old  woman  would  say, 
"  as  long  as  thou  dost  sing  thou  wilt  be  virtuous 
and  therefore  happy." 

Alas,  poor  woman,  she  was  mistaken  ! 

Martha  reached  her  seventeenth  year,  but  she 
was  too  poor  to  marry.  True,  the  youths  of  the 
neighboring  village  admired  her  beauty,  but  they 
would  not  venture  to  choose  for  the  companion 
of  their  life  of  labor  so  tender  a  blossom,  which 
the  first  storm  would  have  withered. 

One  day  her  mother  had  gone  from  home. 
Martha  had  placed  her  wooden  stool  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  trees  before  the  cottage,  and  sat  down 
there  to  spin.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  as  it 
mostly  as  in  May,  and  while  the  girl  gladly 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  she  sang 
her  sweetest  lays.  With  every  verse  the  power 
of  her  voice  increased,  and  its  compass  seemed 
incredible. 

But  how  great  was  her  surprise,  when  she  sud- 
denly saw  herself  surrounded  by  glittering  knights 
who,  attracted  by  the  lovely  sounds,  were  now  de- 
vouring the  poor  girl  with  their  gaze.  Martha's 
surprise  soon  changed  to  alarm,  as  she  recognized 
among  the  listeners  the  Count  of  Corneuil,  her 
own  master,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
terrible  and  hardhearted  knights  in  the  country. 

Awed  by  him,  his  companions  preserved  a 
timid  silence,  but  he  cast  upon  the  poor  song- 
stress a  glance  which  made  her  tremble.  She 
sang  no  more  on  that  day.  In  the  evening,  when 
her  mother  returned,  she  inquired  why  she  was 
silent. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  she,  with  a  tender  em- 
brace, "  I  am  afraid  ! " 
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She  wOf^M  not,  however,  tell  her  mother  the 
cause  of  her  'ear,  in  order  not  to  alarm  her,  but 
it  would  have  een  better  if  she  had  done  so,  for 
the  next  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  two  liveried 
servants  came  to  summon  her  to  the  castle. 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  she  cried  with  tears,  as 
she  saw  the  Count  approaching  her,  "  save  me, 
protect  me  ! " 

"  Thou  art  in  a  safe  place  here,  my  charming 
nightingale,  and  I  willingly  take  thee  under  my 
protection."  In  saying  this,  he  beckoned  to  the 
servants,  and  they  liberated  the  maiden ;  but 
when  she  looked  around,  the  drawbridge  was 
raised. 

"  Be  kind,  gracious  Sir,  send  me  back  to  my 
mother  ! " 

"  Willingly,  my  gentle  dove,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion." 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  she,  for  she  guessed  his  mean- 
ing. 

She  remained  a  prisoner.  She  was  confined 
in  a  turret  chamber,  like  a  bird  in  its  cage.  At 
night  the  Count  approached  the  door  of  her  cell, 
full  of  evil  desires.  He  thought  to  triumph  over 
the  weak  girl  who  had  no  defence  beside  her 
prayers;  but  suddenly  he  remained  rooted  to  the 
spot,  and  listened  immovably  to  the  entrancing 
strains  in  which  his  victim  sent  up  her  supplica- 
tions to  the  Madonna.  At  last,  as  if  the  pious 
tones  had  laid  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed 
hira,  he  crept  away,  without  having  the  courage 
to  approach  her.  When  Martha  had  finished 
her  praj'er,  she  opened  the  window,  and  saw,  by 
the  bright  moonlight,  an  old  woman  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  moat  which  surrounded  the  cas- 
tle, and  stretching  out  her  arms  towards  her. 

"  Mother  ! "  she  cried,  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  sorrow. 

And  so  it  was  the  next  day,  and  every  day  for 
several  months.  As  often  as  the  wicked  knight 
would  have  approached  the  maiden,  her  pure 
and  touching  song  drove  away  the  evil  desire  of 
his  heart.  But  one  evening  the  old  woman  was 
■  missing  from  the  site  of  the  moat,  and  from  that 
time  grief  consumed  the  heart  of  the  good  Mar- 
tha. She  faded  visibly;  the  weaker  her  body 
grew,  the  more  entrancing  grew  her  song,  and 
when  her  outward  form  had  dwindled  to  a  mere 
shadow,  her  voice  had  reached  the  highest  per- 
fection. 

Meanwhile,  her  master,  too,  had  grown  better 
and  purer  under  the  influence  of  her  singing; 
his  love  for  the  beautiful  maiden  had  turned  into 
reverence  for  her  angelic  voice,  and  he  no  longer 
denied  her  anything  but  complete  liberty,  because 
he  could  not  live  without  her  sons;. 

One  morning  she  was  so  weak  that  the  Count 
did  not  venture  to  refuse  her  request  that  she 
might  carry  a  garland  to  her  mother's  grave. 
She  went,  and  after  visiting  the  grave  she  en- 
tered the  church,  where  service  was  being  held. 
She  mingled  with  the  peasants,  and  joined  in 
their  hymns. 

But  by  a  strange  miracle  her  voice  had  such  a 
mighty  effect  upon  the  assembled  people,  that  all 
were  silent,  and  suffered  the  pious  maiden  to  sino- 
on  alone.  The  last  sound  left  her  lips  just  as  the 
priest  elevated  the  host.  Praying  she  sunk  upon 
her  knees,  and  when  those  around  her  ti-ied  to 
lift  her  up,  she  was  dead. 

But  her  soul  has  not  yet  deserted  that  region, 
for  often,  at  midnight,  glorious  strains  are  heard 
in  the  church  at  Corneuil,  and  those  who  hear 


them,  say ;    "  That  is  the  soul  of  Martha,  the 
singer  of  the  turret-chamber."  M.  A.  R. 


Early  Development  of  Musical  Genius. 

Music,  in  its  highest  degree  of  endowment, 
produces  effects  in  the  human  character,  of  which 
the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  as 
worthy  of  being  studied  as  any  other  class  of 
mental  phenomena.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  attending  the  gift  in  its  lofti- 
est forms,  is  the  absolute  impossibility  of  repres- 
sing it.  Even  daring  childhood,  it  is  quite  in 
vain,  in  most  instances,  to  attempt  to  impose  upon 
it  the  least  control.  In  spite  of  tlie  injunctions, 
the  vigilance,  the  tyranny  of  masters  and  parents, 
the  "  unprisoned  soul "  of  the  musician  seems 
always  to  find  some  means  of  escape  ;  and  even 
when  debarred  from  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments, it  is  ten  to  one  but  in  the  end  he  is  dis- 
covered ensconced  in  some  quiet  corner,  tuning 
his  horse  shoes,  or,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  so  great  a  prize,  like  Eulenstein,  elicit- 
ing new  and  unknown  powers  of  harmony  from 
the  iron  tongue  of  a  Jew's  harp.  Some  curious 
examples  of  the  extent  to  which  this  ruling  pas- 
sion has  been  carried,  occasionally  occur.  Dr. 
Arne  (except  Purcell,  perhaps  our  greatest 
English  composer)  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  as 
such  articled  to  an  attorney  ;  but  his  musical  pro- 
pensities, which  showed  themselves  at  a  very 
early  age,  soon  engrossed  his  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else.  He  used  not  unfre- 
quently  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a 
servant,  by  borrowing  a  livery  and  going  to  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  opera  house,  at  that  time 
appropriated  to  domestics.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  used  to  hide  a  spinet  in  his  room,  upon  which, 
after  muffling  the  strings  with  a  handkerchief,  he 
practised  during  the  night :  for  had  his  father 
known  what  was  going  forward,  he  probably 
would  have  thrown  both  him  and  it  out  of  the 
window.  The  latter,  however,  never  appears  to 
have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  those  proceedings, 
and  his  son,  instead  of  studying  law,  was  devot- 
ing himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
spinet,  tlie  violin,  and  musical  composition,  until 
one  day,  after  he  had  served  out  his  time,  when 
he  happened  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  engaged  with  a 
musical  party,  when  being  ushered  into  the  room, 
to  his  utter  surprise  ann  horror  he  discovered  his 
son  in  the  act  of  playing  the  first  fiddle;  from 
which  period  the  old  gentleman  began  to  think 
it  most  prudent  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  soon 
after  allowed  him  to  receive  regular  instruc- 
tions. 

Handel,  too,  was  similarly  situated.  His 
father,  who  was  a  physician  at  Halle,  in  Sax- 
ony, destined  hira  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  with  this  view  was  so  determined  to  check 
his  early  inclination  towards  music,  that  he  ex- 
cluded from  his  house  all  musical  society ;  nor 
would  he  permit  music  or  musical  instruments 
to  be  ever  heard  within  its  walls.  The  child, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  parent's  pi-ecau- 
tions,  found  means  tojliear  somebody  play  on  the 
harpsichord  ;  and  the  delight  which  he  felt  hav- 
ing jirompted  him  to  endeavor  to  gain  an  opportun- 
ity of  practising  what  he  had  heard,  he  contrived, 
through  a  servant,  to  procure  a  small  clavichord 
or  spinet,  which  he  secreted  in  a  garret,  and  to 
which  he  repaired  every  night  after  the  family 
had  gone  to  rest,  and  intuitively,  without  ex- 
traneous aid,  learned  to  extract  from  it  its  powers 
of  harmony  as  well  as  melody.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  popular  History  of 
Music,  has  the  following  sensible  observation  : — 
A  childish  love  for  music  or  painting,  even  when 
accompanied  with  an  aptitude  to  learn  a  some- 
thing of  these  arts,  is  not,  in  one  case  out  of  a 
hundred,  or  rather  a  thousand,  conjoined  with 
that  degree  of  genius,  without  which  it  would  be 
a  vain  and  idle  pursuit.  In  the  general  case, 
therefore,  it  is  wise  to  check  such  propensities 
where  they  appear  likely  to  divert  or  incapacitate 
the  mind  from  greater  pursuits.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  judgment  of  a  parent  of  a  gifted 
child  ought  to  be  shown  by  his  discerning  the 
genuine  talent  as  soon  as  it  manifests  itself,  and 
then  bestowing  it  on  every  care  and  culture." 


A  tale  exactly  similar  is  told  of  Handel's  great 
contemporary  John  Sebastian  Bach,  a  man  of 
equally  stupendous  genius,  and  whose  works  at 
the  present  day  are  looked  up  to  with  the  same 
veneration  with  which  we  regard  those  of  the 
former.  He  was  born  at  Eisenach  in  1685,  and 
when  ten  years  old  (his  father  being  dead)  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  an  organist, 
from  whom  he  received  his  first  instructions  ;  but 
the  talent  of  the  pupil  so  completely  outran  the 
slow  current  of  the  master's  ideas,  that  pieces  of 
greater  difficulty  were  perpetually  in  demand, 
and  as  often  refused.  Among  other  things, 
young  Bach  set  his  heart  upon  a  book  containing 
pieces  for  the  clavichord,  by  the  most  celebrated 
composers  of  the  day,  but  the  use  of  it  was  point- 
edly refused.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  repress 
the  youthful  ardor  of  the  composer.  The  book 
lay  in  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  was  of  lat- 
tice work ;  and  as  the  interstices  were  large 
enough  to  admit  his  little  hand,  he  soon  saw  that 
by  rolling  it  up,  he  could  withdraw  and  replace 
it  at  pleasure;  and  having  found  his  way  thither 
during  the  night,  he  set  about  copying  it,  and, 
having  no  candle,  he  could  only  work  by  moon- 
light I  In  six  months,  however,  his  task  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping 
the  harvest  of  his  toils,  his  brother  unluckily 
found  out  the  circumstance,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
most  contemptible  cruelty,  took  the  book  from 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  brother's  death, 
which  [took  place  some  time  afterwards,  that  he 
recovered  it. 

The  extraordinary  proficiency  acquired  in  this 
art  more  than  in  any  other,  at  an  age  before  the 
intellectual  powers  are  fully  expanded,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
tliis  early  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  music. 
We  can  easily  imagine  a  child  acquiring  consid- 
erable powers  of  execution  upon  a  pianoforte — 
an  instrument  which  demands  no  great  effort  of 
physical  strength,  and  even  pouring  forth  a  rich 
vein  of  natural  melody ;  but  how  excellence  in 
composition,  in  the  combination  of  the  powers  of 
harmony  and  instrumentation — a  process  which 
in  adults  is  usually  arrived  at  after  much  labor, 
regular  training,  and  long  study  of  the  best  mod- 
els and  means  of  producing  effect — how  such 
knowledge  and  skill  can  ever  exist  in  a  child,  is 
indeed  extraordinary ;  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  genius  of  a  Mozart  ap- 
pears and  confounds  all  abstract  speculations. 
When  scarcely  eight  years  of  age,  this  incompar- 
able artist,  while  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Great 
Britain,  had  composed  several  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord,  with  violin  accompaniments,  which 
were  set  in  a  masterly  and  finished  style.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  when  in  London,  he  wrote  his  first 
symphony  and  a  set  of  sonatas,  dedicated  to  the 
queen.  Daines  Barrington,  speaking  of  him  at 
this  time,  says  that  he  appeared  to  have  a  thorough 
knowlege  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  composi- 
tion, as  on  giving  hira  a  melody,  he  immediately 
wrote  an  excellent  bass  to  it.  This  he  had  been 
in  the  custom  of  doing  several  years  previously  ; 
and  the  minuets  and  little  movements  which  he 
composed  from  the  age  of  four  till  seven,  are  said 
to  have  possessed  a  consistency  of  thought  and  a 
symmetry  of  design  which  were  perfectly  surpris- 
ing. Mr.  Barrington  observes  that  at  the  above 
period,  namely,  when  Mozart  was  eight  years 
old,  his  skill  in  extemporaneous  modulation,  mak- 
ing smooth  and  effective  transitions  from  one  key 
to  another,  was  wonderful ;  that  he.  executed 
these  musical  difficulties  occasionally  with  a  hand- 
kerchief over  the  keys,  and  that,  with  all  these 
displays  of  genius,  his  general  deportment  was 
entirely  that  of  a  child.  While  he  was  playing 
to  Mr.  Barrino'ton,  his  favorite  cat  came  into  the 
room,  upon  which  he  immediately  left  the  instru- 
ment to  play  with  it,  and  could  not  be  brought 
back  for  some  time ;  after  which  he  had  hardly 
resumed  his  performance,  when  he  started  off 
again,  and  began  running  about  the  room  with  a 
stick  between  his  legs  for  a  horse  '  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  "  La  Finta 
Semplice,"  the  score  of  which  contained  seven 
hundred  and  fiftj'-eight  pages;  but  though  ap- 
proved by  Hasse  and  Metastasio,  in  consequence 
of  a  cabal  among  the  performers  it  was  never 
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representPfl.  He  wrote  also  at  the  same  aije  a 
mass,  Otf'crtoriiira,  &e.,  tlie  I'lei'tbrmance  of  which 
he  conducted  himself.  The  precocity  of  Handel, 
though  not  quite  so  striking,  was  nearly  so.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  composed  some  motets  of 
such  merit  that  thej'  were  adopted  in  the  service 
of  the  church  ;  and  about  the  same  age,  Purcell, 
when  a  singing  boy,  produced  several  anthems  so 
beautiful  that  they  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
still  sung  in  our  cathedrals.  "  To  beings  like 
these,"  Mr.  Hogarth  observes,  "  music  seems  to 
have  no  rules.  What  others  consider  the  most 
profound  and  learned  combinations,  are  with 
them  the  dictates  of  imagination  and  feeling,  as 
much  as  the  simplest  strains  of  melody." 

Mozart's  early  passion  for  arithmetic  is  well 
known,  and  to  the  last,  though  e.xtremely  improv- 
ident in  his  affairs,  he  was  very  fond  of  iigures, 
and  singularly  clever  in  making  calculations. 
Storace,  a  contemporary  and  kindred  genius, 
who  died  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  whose 
English  operas  are  among  the  few  of  the  last 
century  which  still  continue  to  hold  their  place 
on  our  stage,  had  the  same  extraordinary  turn 
for  calculation.  We  are  not  aware  whether  this 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  usual  concomitant  of  mu- 
sical genius,  but,  if  it  can,  the  coincidence  might 
lead  to  much  curious  metaphysical  inquiry.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  exists  a  tgjnnection  between 
that  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  relation  of 
numbers  with  which  some  individuals  are  gifted, 
and  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  applies  itself 
to  the  intervals  of  the  musical  scale,  the  di.itribu- 
tion  of  the  chords,  their  effect  separately  and  in 
combination,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  score.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that,  owing  to  some  such  subtlety  of  perception, 
Mozart  was  enabled  to  work  off  an  infinitely 
greater  variety  and  multitude  of  compositions,  in 
every  branch  of  the  art,  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirty -sixth  year,  in  which  he  was  cut  off, 
than  has  ever  been  produced  by  any  composer 
within  the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  a  degree 
of  minute  scientific  accuracy  which  has  disarmed 
all  criticism,  and  defied  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination. 

Nevertheless  there  is  seldom  anything  wonder- 
ful which  is  not  exaggerated,  and  many  absurd 
stories  have  been  circulated  in  regard  to  these 
efforts;  among  others,  that  the  overture  to  Don 
Giovanni  was  composed  during  the  night  preced- 
ing its  first  performance.  This  piece  was  cer- 
tainly written  down  in  one  night,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  composed  in  that  short 
space  of  time.  The  facts  are  as  follows: — He 
had  put  off  the  writing  till  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
night  before  the  intended  performance,  after  he 
had  spent  the  day  in  the  fatiguing  business  of 
the  rehearsal.  liis  wife  sat  by  him  to  keep  him 
awake.  "  lie  wrote,"  says  Mr.  Hogarth,  "  while 
she  ransacked  her  memory  for  the  fairy  tales  of 
her  youth,  and  all  the  humorous  and  amusing 
stories  she  could  think  of.  As  long  as  she  kept 
him  laughing,  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  clieeks, 
he  got  on  rapidly ;  but  if  she  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  he  dropped  asleep.  Seeing  at  last  that 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  she  persuaded  him 
to  lie  down  for  a  couple  of  hours.  At  five  in  the 
morning  she  awoke  him,  and  at  seven  when  the 
copyists  appeared,  the  score  was  completed. 
Mozart  was  not  in  the  habit  of  composing  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand  :  his  practice  was  not  merely 
to  form  in  his  mind  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  piece 
of  music,  but  to  work  it  well  and  complete  in  all 
parts  ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  was  done  that  he 
committed  this  to  paper,  which  he  did  with  rapid- 
ity, even  when  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and 
joining  in  their  conversation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni  existed 
fully  in  his  mind  when  he  sat  down  to  write  it  the 
night  before  its  performance  ;  and  even  then,  his 
producing  with  such  rapidity  a  score  for  so  many 
instruments,  so  rich  in  harmony  and  contrivance, 
indicates  a  strength  of  conception  and  a  power 
of  memory  altogether  wonderful."  In  truth, 
Mozart's  whole  life  would  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  succession  of  musical  rever- 
ies. He  was  very  absent,  and  in  answering 
questions,  appeared  to  be  always  thinking  about 
something  else.      Even  in  the  morning  when  he 


washed  his  hands,  he  never  stood  still,  but  used 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  At  dinner,  also, 
he  was  apparently  lost  in  meditation,  and  not  in 
the  least  aware  of  what  be  did.  During  all  this 
time  the  mental  process  was  constantly  going  on  ; 
and  he  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  gives,  the 
following  interesting  explanation  of  his  habits  of 
composition. 

"  When  once  I  become  possessed  of  an  idea, 
and  have  begun  to  work  upon  it,  it  expands,  be- 
comes methodized  and  defined,  and  the  whole 
piece  stands  almost  finished  and  complete  in  my 
mind,  so  that  I  can  survey  it,  like  a  fine  picture 
or  a  beautiful  statne,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  hear 
in  my  imagination  the  parts  successively,  but  I 
hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once ;  the  delight 
which  this  gives  me  I  cannot  express.  All  this 
inventing,  this  producing,  takes  place  in  a  pleas- 
ing lively  dream,  but  the  actual  hearing  of  the 
whole  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  enjoyment.  What 
has  been  thus  produced,  I  do  not  easily  forget ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  precious  gift  for 
which  I  have  to  be  thankful.  When  I  proceed 
to  write  down  my  ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of 
my  memory,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  what 
has  previously  been  collected  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned.  For  this  reason,  the  committing  to 
paper  is  done  quickly  enough,  for  every  thing,  as 
I  said  before,  is  already  finished,  and  rarely 
differs  on  paper  from  what  it  was  in  my  im- 
agination." 

Apart  from  his  musical  triumphs,  the  personal 
character  of  IMozart  is  deeply  interesting.  From 
his  earliest  childhood,  it  seemed  to  be  his  perpet- 
ual endeavor  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  those 
around  him ;  in  truth,  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
otherwise  than  loved.  The  gentlest,  the  most  do- 
cile and  obedient  of  children,  even  the  fatigues 
of  a  whole  day's  performance  would  never  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  to  play  or  practise,  if 
his  father  desired  it.  When  scarcely  more  than 
an  infant,  we  are  told  that  every  |night,  before 
going  to  bed,  he  used  to  sing  a  little  air  which  he 
had  composed  on  purpose,  his  father  having  plac- 
ed him  standing  in  a  chair,  and  singmg  the  sec- 
ond to  him :  he  was  then,  but  not  till  then,  laid 
in  bed  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  his  career,  he  seemed  to  live 
much  more  for  the  sake  of  others  than  for  him- 
self. His  great  object  at  the  outset  was  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  his  parents  afterwards  his 
generosity  towards  his  professional  brethren,  and 
the  impositions  practised  by  the  designing  on  his 
open  and  unsuspicious  nature,  brought  on  diffi- 
culties. And,  finally,  those  exertions  so  infinite- 
ly beyond  his  strength,  which,  in  the  ardor  of  his 
affection  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  in  order 
to  save  them  from  impending  destitution,  he  was 
l)rompted  to  use,  destroyed  his  health,  and  hur- 
ried him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

Mozart  was  extremely  pious.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  his  youth  from  Augsbui-g,  he  says,  "  I  pray 
every  day  that  I  may  do  honor  to  myself  and  to 
Germany — that  I  may  earn  money  and  be  able 
to  relieve  you  from  your  present  distressed  state. 
When  shall  we  meet  again  and  live  happily  to- 
gether ?"  It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  these  sen- 
timents with  the  author  of  the  sublimest  and 
most  expressive  piece  of  devotional  music  which 
the  genius  of  man  has  ever  consecrated  to  his 
Maker.  Haydn  also  was  remarkable  for  his  deep 
sense  of  religion.  "  When  I  was  engaged,  in 
composing  the  Creation,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  felt 
mvself  so  penetrated  with  religious  feeling,  that 
before  I  sat  down  to  write  I  earnestly  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise  him  wor- 
thily." It  is  related  also  of  Handel,  that  he 
used  to  express  the  great  delight  which  he  felt  in 
setting  to  music  the  most  sublime  passages  of 
H0I3'  AVrit,  and  the  habitual  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  a  strong:  influence  upon  his  sentiments 
and  conduct. — Chambers'  Journal. 


The  Definition  and  Description  of  the 
Organ. 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT    OP  1T3    MECnANTSM. 

The  Ortran  is  a  wind  instrument,  with  a  key-board, 
the  sounds  of  which  are  fixed,  but  eapable  of  being 
sustained  at  the  will  of  the  player,  especially  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Church. 


This  definition  makes  the  organ  liable  to  all  that 
may  bo  expected  of  it  hy  the  laws  both  of  art  and 
religion. 

On  first  looking  at  its  case  exteriorly,  we  are  struck 
more  especially  with  three  things ;  with  the  immense 
size  of  its  pipes  in  front,  which  we  lake  to  be  the 
most  powerful  in  the  instrument.  tbou(,'h  they  arc,  ou 
the  contrary,  the  least  so ;  with  the  key-boards, 
wbicli,  though  we  should  hardly  luxvc  thought  it  per- 
haps, were  we  to  put  down  the  keys,  would  at  once 
give  utterance  to  those  great  pipes ;  and  with  a  quan- 
tity of  knobs  or  handles,  which  stand  out  from  the 
case  of  the  organ  on  two  sides  of  the  key-board,  and 
carrying,  each  of  them,  the  name  of  some  instrument, 
such  as  the  flute,  the  viol  da  gamba,  the  trumpet,  and 
the  like.  But  nothing  of  all  this  acts  or  speaks  alone, 
for  in  order  to  this  various  parts  of  the  organ  must 
be  joined  together,  and  all  these  various  parts  do  not 
at  once  meet  the  eye. 

The  organ  has  no  voice,  but  by  means  of  the  wind 
inhaled  by  the  bellows,  and  these  are  placed  as  near 
the  main  body  of  the  instrument  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  send  the  wind  the  more  directly  into 
the  pipes  which  rest  upon  it.  Herein  we  may  com- 
pare the  instrument  to  a  man,  who  would  not  be  able 
to  make  liimself  understood  without  inhaling  the  air, 
which,  after  it  has  been  equally  distributed  through- 
out his  lungs,  is  driven  out  by  them  again  through 
the  vocal  passages.  The  bellows,  with  its  feeders,  is 
as  much  the  chest  to  the  organ  as  the  lungs  are  to  the 
human  frame.  Put  in  motion  by  the  blower,  they 
fill  themselves  one  after  the  other, f  and  are  emptied 
into  a  common  channel  placed  near  their  extremity, 
and  this  is  called  the  main  wind  trunk. 

From  this  main  channel  other  wind  trunks  branch 
off,  as  branches  from  the  same  common  root,  and 
carry  the  source  of  its  sound  into  all  parts  of  the  in- 
strument, as  the  branches  of  the  tree  carry  the  sap, 
or  rather,  as  we  have  taken  the  human  frame  for  our 
analogy,  these  smaller  wind  trunks  are  as  the  arteries, 
which,  by  means  of  the  heaven-sprung  system  of  the 
circulation,  carry  on  the  blood,  which  is  pumped  forth 
by  the  heart,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  body. 
The  wind  thus  conveyed  by  one  or  many  channels, 
gathers  itself  together  and  is  compressed  in  a  sort  of 
chest  or  large  hollow  table,  on  which  the  pipes  of  the 
organ  are  placed,  and  is  called  the  sound-board.  The 
interior  of  the  sound-bo.ard  is  but  little  less  compli- 
cated than  the  vocal  organ  of  the  human  body.  It  is 
from  them  that  the  compressed  air  has  to  escape  by 
the  pallets,  and  so  to  he  transformed  into  distinct  and 
varied  sounds  in  the  hundreds  of  pipes  which  bristle 
on  the  surface  of  the  soimd-board.  This  wind  box, 
this  transformer  of  the  compressed  air  into  sound,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of 
the  instrument,  which  are  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  ;  the  jjlace  where  they  all  meet  togeth- 
er, and  to  which  they  all  tend,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
its  name  of  sound-board.  Here  it  is  that  we  find  out 
if  the  bellows  are  weak  or  strong,  if  the  hand  of  the 
organist  touches  the  keys  with  or  without  efl'ect,  if 
the  pallets  on  being  opened  cause  an  hai-monious 
sound,  or  merely  a  disagreeable  cyphering,  and  thus 
the  sound-board  becomes  the  centre  of  all  that  is  good 
or  bad  in  the  organ  ;  it  is,  to  continue  our  analogy 
taken  from  the  human  frame,  as  the  heart,  to  which 
all  the  system  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  flows  as 
to  a  centre  ;  and  as  the  throat,  from  whence  proceeds 
the  word,  expressive  of  the  inward  soul. 

But  how  is  this  raoehauical  contrivance,  this  magic 
air-transformer,  to  be  itself  made  to  act,  for  though 
we  should  fill  all  the  sound-boards  imaginable  with 
wind,  this  alone  would  not  be  sufiicicnt-to  create  a 
sound,  still  less  an  harmonious  sound.  The  instru- 
ment just  turned  out  from  the  hands  of  the  builder, 
and  pupjilied  with  wind  by  the  action  of  the  bellows, 
is  still  only  a  dumb  instrument.  The  mysterious 
]iowcr  of  giving  speech  to  the  organ  is  to  be  found  in 
the  organist,  who  after  a  preliminary  operation,  of 
which  we  will  speak  presently,  places  his  hands  upon 
the  cIa^^er  or  key-board,  the  true  kiy  to  his  mi-steri- 
ous  power,  as  its  Latin  I'oot  clavis  indicates,  and  it 
is  then  only  that  the  instrument  ceases  to  be  dumb, 
and  sings  in  accents  of  joy  or  sadness  according  to 
the  genius  of  tlie  man,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  to  he 
both  slave  and  master. 

Three  tbuigs  then  concur  for  making  the  organ 
speak ;  a  bellows,  which  may  be  called  the  starting 
point;  the  pipes,  which  .are  placed  upon  the  sound- 
board, and  maybe  called  the  end;  and  thirdly,  the 
liands  of  the  organist,  which  may  be  called  the  means, 
for  it  is  to  them  that  all  the  mechanism  of  the  organ 
from  the  clavier  to  the  sound-board  is  subject,  and  it 
is  by  their  means  tliat,  the  passages  for  the  air,  which 
supplies  the  pipes,  are  opened  or  shut  as  the  organist 
pleases. 

tNote  of  Translator. — This  refers  to  the  more  common  way 
of  making  organ  bellows  in  France,  whicli  Lsmore  old-fashiou- 
ed  than  the  English  way. 
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Since  the  most  interesting  details  of  all  this  mechan- 
ism meet  in  the  sound-board,  as  in  a  centre,  we  will 
briefly  analyze  its  form  and  action.  In  doing  this, 
we  do  net  intend  to  give  a  formal  list  of  its  many 
component  parts,  but  simply  to  give  such  a  general 
account  of  them  as  may  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.  In  building,  especially,  we  want  to  see  a 
great  deal,  to  know  but  little. 

Tlie  sound-board  then,  as  we  have  already  said, 
may  be  described  as  a  long,  square-cornered  chest, 
six  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  the  upper-board  of 
which  is  pierced  with  as  many  holes  as  there  are 
pipes  to  be  placed  in  order,  as  an  harmonious  forest 
of  trees,  upon  its  surface.  All  the  pipes  which  emit 
the  same  quality  of  tone  are  planted  together  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  same  row,  and  each  row  of  pipes 
of  the  same  quality  of  tone  is  called  a  stop.  The 
hole  in  the  foot  of  each  pipe  is  in  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  sound-board,  but  is  separated 
from  the  wind  by  two  obstacles,  viz.,  a  register  and  a 
pallet. 

The  register  is  a  rule  of  wood,  placed  within  the 
sound-board,  exactly  under  the  feet  of  the  pipes,  and 
sliding  horizontally  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a 
groove,  as  completely  air-tight  as  it  is  smootli  and 
even.  This  rule,  so-called  bec.iuse  it  rules  or  directs 
the  action  of  the  wind,  is  itself  pierced  with  holes 
exactly  corresponding  with  those  in  the  upper-board 
of  the  sound-hoard  for  the  feet  of  the  pipes,  in  such 
way  tliat,  as  the  rule  is  moved,  the  holes  iu  the  feet 
of  the  pipes  and  those  of  the  rules  are  perpendicular 
or  set  the  one  to  the  other.  When  they  are  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another,  the  ruler,  far  from  being  an 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  wind  into  the  pipes,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  its  conductor,  for  then  the  foot  of  the 
pipes,  by  which  the  wind  enters,  is  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  sound-board. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  organist  wishes  to 
make  that  quality  of  sound  or  that  stop  which  rep- 
resents the  trumjiet  heard  tln'ougliout  the  extent  ot 
the  key-board.  Before  putting  his  hands  on  the  key- 
board, 'he  places  it  on  one  of  those  knobs,  which 
stand  out  from  the  case  of  the  organ,  wliich  serve  as 
places  for  inscribing  the  names  of  tlie  registers,  and, 
in  this  instance,  lie  places  it  on  that  one  of  them 
which  is  labelled  trumpet,  and  draws  it  out.  No 
sooner  has  he  done  so  than  the  wind  before  shut  up 
within  the  sound-board,  so  far  as  this  obstacle  is  con- 
cerned, is  at  once  enabled  to  be  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  pipes  of  tlie  quality  of  tone  required, 
and  the  preliminary  operation  is  thus  far  completed. 
The  organist  repeats  this  action  for  all  the  registers 
of  which  he  intends  to  compose  his  orchestra.  Thus, 
if  he  wishes  it  to  be  composed  of  a  bourdon  and 
flute,  as  well  as  the  trumpet,  he  draws  the  knobs 
which  answers  to  those  registers,  he  pushes  in  one  of 
the  three,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

But  the  second  obstacle  has  still  to  be  removed  ; 
the  pallet  must  he  made  to  open.  Tlie  pallet  may  be 
described  as  a  little  door  on  a  spring,  occupying  a 
lower  region  in  the  sound-board,  a  region  which  may 
be  very  properly  called  that  of  storms,  inasmuch  as 
a  certain  amount  of  force  is  re(|uired  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  wind  which  rushes  headlong 
from  the  action  of  the  bellows  into  the  space  opened 
by  the  gaping  of  the  pallet,  and  called  a  groove. 
The  pallet  is  connected  with  the  key  by  means  of  a 
tracker,  whicli  is  sometimes  of  very  considerable 
length,  but  however  far  removed  the'  pallet  may  be 
from  the  key-hoard  by  the  tracker,  it  is  affected  by 
the  slightest  action  on  the  key,  and  that  with  greater 
rapidity  according  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the 
mechanism. 

There  are  as  many  pallets  as  grooves,  as  many 
pallets  and  grooves  as  keys,  and  often  more  pallets 
and  grooves  than  keys  for  the  bass  notes,  which  being 
composed  of  larger  pipes,  require  more  wind,  and 
consequently  more  openings  by  which  to  inhale  it. 

The  bellows  then  being  filled,  and  the  registers 
drawn,  as  many  notes  will  speak  on  the  sound-board 
as  there  are  keys  put  down  by  the  fingers  of  the  or- 
ganist, for  the  wind  must  then  of  necessity  pass  from 
the  sound-hoard  to  the  pipes  of  which  the  registers 
and  pallets  are  open,  and  is  thus  trnnsfonned,  or  be- 
comes sonorous  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  acous- 
tics, which  we  shall  have  to  consider  later  on 

Hence,  before  touching  the  key-hoard,  the  organist 
must  always  draw  the  registers,  for  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  the  keys  would  no  doubt  open  a  passage  for  the 
wind,  hut  this  wind  would  only  strike  against  the 
roof  formed  by  that  part  of  tlie  sound-board  which  is 
full  of  registers,  without  being  able  to  transform  it- 
self into  vibrating  columns  of  air  in  the  bodies  of  the 
pipes. 

But  in  an  instrument  so  vast  as  an  organ,  there  is 
but  one  sound-board  and  but  one  key-board.  The 
organ  has  but  one  soul,  it  is  true,  but  this  one  soul 
animates  several  bodies.  There  are,  m  consequence, 
as    many  keyboards  as  there  are  principal  separata 


parts  in  an  organ,  but  experience  and  the  require- 
ments of  art  have  for  the  most  part  limited  them  to 
three  or  four  at  most. 

Often  an  organ  limited  in  extent  from  want  of 
means  or  space,  has  but  one  principal  part,  but  one 
body  ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  has  more  than 
one  such  part,  that  part  which  is  the  most  largely  de- 
veloped and  speaks  the  loudest,  is  called  the  great- 
organ.  Immediately  below  this,  as  regards  its  power 
and  volume  of  sound,  is  placed  the  choir-organ  ;  while 
the  swell-organ  takes  up  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween these  two  principal  parts,  and  is  destined  to 
give  effect  to  those  phrases  of  music  which  require  a 
more  delicate  and  special  handling,  and  for  which  the 
choir-organ  supplies  the  proper  accompaniment. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  echo-organ*  emitting  veiled 
and  smothered  sounds,  as  its  name  implies,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  it  does  so  more  in  name  than 
reality. 

These  different  parts  of  the  organ  may  be  all  en- 
closed within  the  case,  including  the  choir-organ, 
though  this  is  very  commonly  placed  in  a  case  apart 
by  itself,  and  brought  in  front  of  the  great  organ,  so 
as,  in  appearance,  to  form  an  organ  in  miniature.  It 
was  so  placed,  almost  without  exception.^in  the  older 
organs.  All  the  keyboards,  not  excepting  that  of  the 
choir,  are  placed  in  steps  one  above  another,  the  first 
and  lowest  that  of  the  choir,  next  above  this  that  of 
the  great  organ,  above  this  again  that  of  the  swell, 
and  at  the  top  of  all  that  of  the  echo-organ. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  a  key-board  which 
is  placed  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  organist,  and 
forms  quite  a  peculiar  feature  in  his  art-  This  is  the 
pedal-organ,  the  keys  of  which  are  long  and  short 
like  those  of  the  manual,  and  have  under  their  con- 
trol a  special  sound-board  of  their  own,  which  carries 
the  pipes  which  emit  the  gravest  sounds  of  the  in- 
strument. Without  the  pedal  the  concert  of  the  or- 
gan is  incomplete  ;  with  it  the  organist  is  possessed 
of  a  powerful  foundation  bass,  but  such  that  he  may 
even  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  solo  instrument,  by 
causing  it  to  take  a  speci.al  and  independent  part  of 
its  own,  a  part,  however,  which  should  be  always 
more  or  less  grave  and  dignified  in  its  character,  en- 
riched with  passages  of  energy  and  rapidity  accord- 
ing to  the  .skill  of  the  organist. 

Seated  then  in  front  of  these  different  key-boards, 
between  the  organ  and  the  altar,  the  organist  may  be 
compared  to  the  helmsman  placed  between  the  rud- 
der and  the  masts  of  the  ship,  attentive  alike  to  the 
signals  of  the  captain  and  the  motions  of  the  waves. 
In  his  case  it  is  the  mighty  flood  of  the  peoples'  song 
that  the  organist  sustains  with  the  majesty  of  his 
chords,  while  his  signals  come  to  him  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  ceremonies  of  which  he  follows,  and  by 
menns  of  a  mirror  placed  obliquely,  he  may  even 
turn  his  hack  on  the  altar,  and  as  in  the  ancient  or- 
gans, see  all  that  is  done  there  as  it  were  before  his 
face,  and  join  his  intention  with  that  of  tlie  priest 
who  offers  the  divine  mysteries. — London  Musical 
World,  June  30. 

*Note  of  Translator  — This  last  is  not  found  in  English  or- 
pang  a5  at  pre.ient  constrnctpil.  In  its  plare  is  found  now 
either  a  lo/o,  or  what  Mr.  Hill  has  called  a  combination-organ 
in  the  Eirmingham  Town  Hall  Organ, 


The  Rain  Concert. 

Millions  of  tiny  drops 

Are  falling  all  around  ; 
They're  dancing  on  the  house-tops, 

They're  hiding  in  the  ground. 

They  are  fairy-like  musicians, 

With  anything  for  keys. 
Beating  tune  upon  the  windows, 

Keeping  time  upon  the  trees. 

A  light  and  airy  treble 

They  play  upon  the  stream, 

And  the  melody  enchants  us 
Like  the  music  of  a  dream. 

A  deeper  bass  is  sounding 

When  they're  dropping  into  caves  ; 
With  a  tenor  from  the  zephyrs, 

And  an  alto  from  the  waves. 

O,  'tis  a  stream  of  music. 
And  Robin  "  don't  intrude," 

If,  when  the  rain  is  weary, 
He  drops  an  interlude. 

It  seems  as  if  the  warbling 
Of  the  birds  in  all  the  bowers, 

Had  been  gathered  into  rain  drops 
And  was  coming  down  in  showers. 


The  Grand  Opera  at  Paris- 

WHO    PATS    FOE    IT' 

The  Grand  Opera,  since  its  foundation  by  Louis 
XIV.,  has  constantly  been — except  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Phillippe  and  the  ephemeral  Republic  of 
February — a  strictly  governmental  establishment, 
founded  and  sustained  to  advance  national  musical 
genius,  and,  perhaps  it  should  he  added,  to  attract 
and  retain  strangers  in  Paris.  Louis  XVIII.  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  one  of  his  courtiers  who  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  annually  expended  on  the  Opera,  "  Do  you 
think  that  the  receipts  of  the  Opera  are  taken  in  at 
the  door  t  No,  they  are  received  at  the  frontier." 
The  royal  remark  was  just,  for  it  is  these  intellectual 
appeals  which  allure  the  roving  traveller,  who,  after 
"  doing  "  a  score  or  so  of  cathedrals  and  museums, 
is  hut  too  glad  of  a  decent  excuse  for  retiring  from 
sight-seeing  and  closing  his  "  Murray  "  forever.  But 
accustomed  to  our  paltry  appropriation  bills,  it  ia 
rather  difficult  to  suppress  a  stare,  when  we  learn 
that  this  decoy  duck  requires  annually  sums  varying 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars above  the  receipts  at  the  door.  Even  after  we 
are  told  that  there  is  an  orchestra  of  eighty  perform- 
ers, some  seventy  choristers,  eighty  dancers,  seventy 
machinists,  and  we  know  not  how  many  supernume- 
raries, all  living  on  the  opera-house  treasury,  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  pedagogue's 
safety-valve,  and  relieving  our  astonishment  with  a 
deep-fetched  "  Prodigious  !  "  The  keeping  of  a 
white  elephant  is  a  trifle  by  the  side  of  the  alimony 
of  this  syren. 

All  this,  however,  is  the  business  of  the  tax-payers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  is  of  no  more 
concern  to  us  than  the  tortures  of  the  man  who  rests 
hours,  salamander  like,  in  a  redhot  oven,  or  of  the 
beast  tamer  mangled  liy  his  pet  lion  or  darling  tiger. 
We  may  have  our  private  opinion  on  the  matter,  but 
so  long  as  the  eleemosynary  hat  is  not  obtruded  into 
our  face, — play,  opera !  roast,  mountebank !  bleed, 
tamer  I 

THE    CI.AQnEUR. 

Those  enthusiastic  Herculcses  who  sit  under  the 
chandelier,  and  occupy  the  best  places  in  the  pit, 
rough  as  their  dresses  may  he,  (they  always  are  at- 
tired as  for  popular  storms)  stand  very  well  with 
their  bankers,  and  have  their  stockbroker  and 
"rentes."  Although  Addison  immortalized  "a  large 
black  man  whom  nobody  knows,"  but  who  "  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Trunkmaker  in 
the  upper  gallery,'  "  "  claqueurs,"  or  applauders,  are 
unknown  in  our  theatres.  They  are  conspicuous  and 
important  in  all  the  Paris  theatres,  and  especinlly  at 
the  Gmnd  Opera.  The  fly  of  the  fable  was  not  more 
self-sufficient  at  the  coach's  journey-end,  than  are 
these  lusty  commendators  when  a  new  opera  by  Ros- 
sini or  Meyerbeer  commands  the  applause  of  the 
crowded  house.  They  strut  and  swell,  "  Heavens  ! 
what  a  triumph  '  we'  had  yesterday  !  "  And  they 
look  down  with  inexpressible  contempt  on  all  persons 
who  purchase,  and  are  not  "  paid  "  their  seats  ;  the 
world,  if  thev  inay  be  believed,  wonld  be  waxing 
towards  the  devoutly-wished  millennium,  when  the 
sword  .should  be  turned  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the 
lion  and  lamb  lie  down  together,  if  "  those  black- 
guards who  buy  tickets  "  were  to  run  out  to  extinc- 
tion with  the  Dodo  and  the  Maltese  poodle,  or  to  dis- 
appear with  the  lost  tribes  and  the  lost  Pleiad. 

These  "  claqueurs  "  are  terrible  fellows.  No  needy 
gazcteer  or  Scotch  freebooter  ever  levied  heavier 
hlack-mnil  than  these  chartered  applauders.  No  one 
connected  with  the  opera  is  is  exempt  from  their  beg- 
ginff-box.  The  most  brilliant  "stsr  "  of  the  lyrical 
and  terpsichorean  horizon  never  rises  without  assur- 
ing tbf  m  of  the  the  tenacity  of  her  memory  by  some 
valuable  consideration.  No  trembling  candidate  for 
choreographic  or  musical  honors  adventures  on  the 
maiden  "  pas  "  or  quaver  without  propitiating  their 
kind  favor  by  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  thickening  accord 
ing  to  a  weil-establishcd  sliding  scale  with  the  new 
comer's  ambition.  No  actor  whose  talents  linger 
painfully  near  the  verge  of  mediocrity,  ever  sees  the 
end  of  his  engagement  at  hand,  without  appealing  to 
their  good  taste  by  arguments  as  irresistible  and  as 
weighty  as  he  can  rake  and  scrape  together  from  old 
stockings,  savings-banks  and  usurers,  to  give  him 
those  zealous,  hearty,  repeated  rounds  of  applause 
which  managers  mistake  for  fame.  The  authors  of 
new  works, — the  Scribes,  Rossinis,  and  Meyerbeers, 
— themselves  paid   tribute  to  these  gods  of  success. 

These  discounters  of  the  public  applause  weigh 
rather  heavily  upon  the  manager,  it  being  the  custom 
to  give  them  a  hundred  iiit-tickcts  the  nijjht  of  first 
performances,  forty  or  fifty  when  the  opera  h-as  sus- 
tained slight  success,  and  twenty  when  the  most  pop- 
ular opera  is  performed, — no  small  usury,  for  the 
price  of  pit-tickets  is  never  less  than  a  dollar !  They 
are  well  organized  into  ten  divisions,  each  command- 
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ed  by  a  lieutenant,  who  sees  that  the  si)i;nals  given  by 
the  chief  are  faithfully  obeyed.  The  chief,  of  course 
has  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits,  which  generally 
ranges  from  six  to  eightthousand  dollars  a  year.  In 
deed,  he  is  the  only  person  the  manager  knows,  and 
the  subalterns  hold  their  seats  entirely  at  his  good 
pleasure.  None  but  the  lieutenants  receive  pecuniary 
rewards.  The  others  are  presumed  to  be  remunera- 
ted by  the  pleasure  they  receive  in  hearing  fine  music 
and  seeing  long  dances  and  short  petticoats  gratui- 
tously. 

BEHIND    THE    SCENES. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  performance  of  an  opera 
or  a  ballet;  our  object  is  to  initiate  the  reader  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Grand  Opera — to  carry  him  be- 
hind "the  scenes,  into  the  green  room,  up  to  the  loft, 
down  to  the  cellar,  and  to  exhibit  the  physiology  of 
fabric  and  inhabitants. 

Knock  at  this  door,  leading  from  the  opera-house 
to  the  stage,  and  show  this  bit  of  paper,  your  "  open 
sesame  "  to  the  stag^,  else  you  could  not  pass  that 
threshold  ;  for  silken  as  are  the  porter's  manners,  of- 
ficial claws  are  concealed  beneath  such  softness,  which 
is  indeed  the  oft-vaunted  "  suaviter  in  mode,  fortiter 
in  re,"  and  unless  one  has  an  especial  "  laissez-pass- 
er  "  or  is  enrolled  on  the  book  he  holds  in  his  hands, 
and  which  contains  the  list  of  the  favored  mortals 
entitled  to  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  from,  in  and 
to,  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera,  he  had  better  go 
his  way — "  there's  no  use  knocking  at  that  door." 

Were  you  ever  behind  the  curtain  f  Then  don't 
go,  if  you  have  never  been.  Don't  earwig  actors  and 
newspaper  edtiors  for  an  initiation  into  those  myste- 
ries of  canvass  and  paint,  spangles  and  paste,  rouge 
and  pomatum,  if  you  would  retain  one  jot  or  iota  of 
romantic  delusion,  the  least  vestige  of  youth,  secure 
from  the  attrition  of  those  terrible  bronze  effacefs, 
the  "bills  payable,"  "protests,"  "due-bills"  and 
"account-current"  of  life,  which  seize  us  at  the 
threshold  of  existence.  Shun  the  "  slips  "  as  you 
avert  your  eyes  from  the  skeleton  of  the  beauty,  last 
night  danced  with,  and  loved  to-day,  as  you  would 
shun  the  shambles  where  beeves  enter  on  the  first 
stages  of  the  process  which  gives  us  noble  sirloins, 
as  you  would  shun  the  compost  heap  which  paints  on 
the  tulip  its  most  gorgeous  colors. 

THE    STAGE. 

The  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  not  unlike  some 
vast  ship  leaving  port,  whose  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded "  has  not  been  reduced  to  order.  Ropes, 
blocks,  hatches,  broken  canvass,  unwieldy  scenes, 
keel-long  grooves,  balance-weights,  lamp-racks,  cur- 
tains, clouds,  gothic  cathedrals,  public  squares,  grove 
of  trees,  broad  oceans,  bed-chambers,  light  houses, 
palaces,  cloisters,  cemeteries  lie  or  stand  jumbled  up 
to/'ether  in  "  most  admired  disorder,"  which  is  height- 
ened by  screams,  orders,  counter-orders,  "ayes-ayes," 
from  upper,  nether  and  surrounding  voices.  Here 
men  sweep  (what  a  cloud  of  dust  they  manage  to 
raise!)  and  water  the  stage  floor;  scene  inspectors. 
cry  and  push  to  keep  the  stage  clear,  and  bellow 
their  eternal  "  take-cares,"  to  warn  actors  and  the  "cu- 
rious of  impending  dangers;  singers  and  songstresses 
in  costume,  trill  and  quaver,  to  be  ready  for  the 
"  call ;  "  dancing  girls  are  bounding  about  in  every 
direction,  practising  their  steps;  firemen,  with 
sponges,  or  wet  blankets,  or  buckets  of  water,  are 
standing  everywhere,  to  wage  war  on  fire,  if  that  ter- 
rible mar-all  should  show  its  least  sinister  glance  ; 
and  machinists  are  running,  like  sailors,  up  and  down 
the  ropes.  There's  a  fellow  making  thunder  by  beat- 
ing a  suspended  bass-drum,  and  there's  another  burn- 
ing licopode  powder,  to  imitate  lightning,  while,  hard 
by,  a  party  is  tossing  rapidly  large  plates  of  sheet 
iron  on  each  other,  to  represent  the  striking  of  the 
bolt,  and  their  neighbors  are  whirling  watchmen's 
rattles,  with  wonderful  energy,  to  persuade  the  audi- 
ence that  a  terrible  "  fusillade  "  is  going  on  in  the 
streets. 

THE    SINGING    GREEN-ROOM. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  stage  as  the  "  green-rooms  " 
of  the  Grand  Opera  which  the  astute  pleasure-seeker 
tries  to  attain.  There  are  two  green-rooms,  the  sing- 
ing and  the  dancing,  both  popular,  hut  the  dancing 
green-room  is  incredibly  so,  "  why,"  we  shall,  per- 
haps, enable  the  reader  to  understand.  Very  thin 
partitions  divide  the  feminine  corps  of  singers  and 
dancers,  but  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
different  physiology,  a  dift'erent  constitution,  we  had 
almost  said,  a  different  conformation.  This  differ- 
ence is  visible  even  in  their  respective  green-rooms. 
The  singing  green-room,  which  occupies  the  old  "sa- 
lon" of  the  Hotel  Choiseul,  is  decorated  with  the  uni- 
versal white  and  gold,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  French 
architects,  and  is  of  aristocratic  spaciousness.  A  pi- 
ano stands  in  the  centre,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
benches.  It  is  used  as  the  audience-chamber,  where 
actors  and  choristers  give  touches  of  their  quality 
when  they  seek  an  engagement. 


THE    BEHEARSALS    FOR   OPERA. 

Tliere  it  is  the  actors  and  choruses  study  the 
scores  of  new  operas.  At  the  first'  rehearsals  the 
composer  himself  presides  at  the  piano  and  points 
out  the  time  of  the  part-pieces  to  the  singing-masters 
and  artists.  And  here  the  leading  actors  study  sepa- 
rately with  the  composer  the  airs,  duets,  trios,  they 
have  to  sing.  When  one  act  has  been  mastered,  the 
quatuor  rehearsals  commence  under  the  supervision 
of  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  where  all  of  the 
stringed  instruments  successively  execute  the  score. 
And  as  soon  as  the  whole  work, — words  and  score, — 
is  known  by  the  chorus  and  actors,  the  general  re- 
hearsals of  the  orchestra  begin.  All  the  singers  re- 
hearse sitting.  During  these  three  or  four  rehearsals 
(they  rarely  exceed  this  number)  the  mistakes  of  the 
copyists  are  corrected,  and  the  whole  of  this  arduous, 
severe,  and  long  labor  (six  months  at  least  are  re- 
quired to  perfect  the  studies  of  a  grand  opera,)  is 
ended  by  new  quatuor  rehearsals  (with  a  piano  to  ac- 
company the  recitative)  with  the  scenery,  and  at  last 
by  rehearsals  with  full  orchestra,  lights,  scenery,  and 
costume.  The  singing  green-room  is  a  place  of  study. 
It  is  consequently  calm  and  tranquil.  The  song- 
stresses are  obliged  to  pay  a  constant  attention. 
They  are  never  seen  extravagantly  dressed,  nor  full 
of  noisy  coquetry.  Most  of  them  go  to  the  theatre 
in  over-shoes  and  with  umbrellas  under  their  arms, 
and  are  proverbial  for  their  punctuality  and  zeal. 
Some  of  them  are  married  and  live  modestly  ;  some 
of  them  are  excellent  musicians,  and  eke  out  their 
scanty  pay  by  giving  music-lessons  ;  and  those  who 
"  love  "  do  love,  and  do  not  make  their  heart  a  pre- 
text for  amassing  money  by  illicit  means. 


not  this  symptomatic  ?  May  not  thin  bo  the  complex  chamcter- 
iatic  of  a  whole  order  of  imagSnativo,  fdfal,  poetical,  artistio 
mind.s,  wherewith  it  may  be  dcRigned  that  America  ehail  yet 
enrich  mont  liountifully  the  iife-biood  of  the  nations?  Uniees 
a  man  have  a  very  narrow,  bigoted  nationalipm  in  hia  fioul — 
a  prejudice,  not  a  patriotism — must  he  not  wish  it  may  bo 
so'  The  least  attractive  of  American  peculiarities  are  often 
justly  said  to  be  exaRperations  of  our  own;  and,  beholding 
them,  we  may  righteously  take  no  little  of  their  shame  to  our 
own  selves.  Shall  we  not,  then,  righteously  count  it  as  an 
honor  and  a  joy  to  ua  if,  out  of  what  are  some  of  onr  own  in- 
tellectual and  mental  deficiencies,  we  shall  see  spring  np.  in 
spite  of,  nay,  almost  in  virtue  of,  repression  and  discourage- 
ment, bolder,  grander,  fuller,  more  varied,  developments  of 
sesthetical  taste  and  power? 


William  W.  Story  and  his  Cleopatra. 

The  last  number  of  the  Dtihlin  Unhersity  Mri;ja- 
sine,  in  an  article  entitled  "American  Imaginings," 
gives  us  so  generous  and  glowing  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  our  countryman,  William  W.  Story, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  copy  it  for  the  gratification  of 
his  many  friends  who  know  him,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  who  do  not.  In  mentioning  Haw- 
thorne's Marble  Faun,  the  writer  in  question  says  : 

lie  has  a  chapter  in  his  first  volume  entitled  Cleopatra;  in 
his  preface  he  has  righteously  restored  wh.at  there  he  at)  lea, 
in  simple  prefatory  prose,  this  "  magnifirent  statue,'"  to  its 
real,  living,  fleah,  and  blood  designer,  William  Story.  The  fit- 
ness of  the  epithet  is  such  that  we  who  are  ready  to  vouch  for 
that  fitness,  doubt  not.  for  our  part,  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
weighed  before  he  penned,  the  very  word  "  magnificent."  We 
who  know  the  statue  and  the  designer  well,  know,  not  only 
that  the  "  obiter  tlictum  "  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  preface  may  be 
allowed,  but  that  Mr.  ^tor>''8  Cleopatra,  in  her  actual  marble, 
may  bravely  stand  the  test  between  herself  and  her  counter- 
part in  the  romance.  AVe  cite  her.  not  to  confirm  or  contro- 
vert, in  thia  place,  our  writer's  asthetiral  appreciation,  but 
r:ither  as  an  excilse  for  entering  her  modeler's  studio,  thence 
to  illustrate  and  enlarge  our  remarks  upon  the  strange  prom- 
ise which  the  training  of  American  re.ilism  is  making  to,  the 
ideal,  in  plastic  no  less  than  in  poetic  and  other  fictive  art. 
Rebel  at  home  against  American  monotony,  the  American 
artist  will  not.  even  in  Rome,  we.ar  the  shackles  of  conven- 
tionalism. Pee  there,  among  his  earlier  efforts,  a  wolf,  which 
is  not  the  savage  nurse  of  Romulus,  but  the  familiar  terror 
of  our  nursery  days,  eyeing  Red  Ridinghood  herself — hunger 
scarcely  glozed  over  with  deceit  of  flattery.  Then  there  is 
Hero,  still  in  girlish  form.  lifting  a  torch,  which  shows  an 
agony  in  the  sweet  eyes  of  the  watcher,  whose  dainty  naked 
feet  are  set  upon  the  sand  of  that  cruel  Hellespont.  Drnped 
severely,  in  the  close  bodice  and  skirt  of  a  German  maiden, 
lifelike  in  the  play  of  her  delicate  fingers.  pUicking  the  divin- 
ing-flower  of  lovers,  ghost-like  in  the  pensive  droop  of  her  eye- 
lids  and  the  slim  outline  of  her  shadowy  fr;tme.  Faust's  injur- 
ed Marguerite  stands  innocent  as  yet.  Heavy  fall  the  mallet 
strokes  on  chisels,  searchicg  out  the  tawny  terrors  of  the 
Egyptian's  panther-beauty  from  the  marble  block; — that  is 
the  Cleopatra,  whom  our  author  has  shown  to  yon.  Now  push 
open  the  little  swinging  door  that  guards  the  inner  studio. 
You  shall  almost  start  and  draw  back  your  foot  before  the 
towering  height  and  passionate  energy'  of  her  who  lifts  one 
hiind  to  heaven  for  help,  and  in  the  other  grasps  a  scimitar. 
She  is  no  Oreelc :  you  see  it  by  one  glance  at  the  bold  arch 
under  which  quiver  nostrils  breathing  vengeance.  Clytemnes- 
tra  prayed  not  so  when  ^gistheus  was  to  strike.  She  is  no 
Roman  either.  I.ucretia  looked  not  up,  but  down  alo"g  the 
sword,  shame  blending  with  savage  indignation  before  she  bur- 
ied it  hilt-deep  in  the  breast  a  Tarquin's  touch  had  soiled. 
The  widow  of  Manna.sseh  knows  nor  Clytemnestra'a  willing 
nor  Lucretia's  forced  ignominy.  Hebrew  .Tudith  looks  up  and 
prays  before  her  woman's  arm  deals  the  dread  execution-blow 
upon  the  tyrant,  drunk  with  wine,  and  lust,  and  blood.  Now 
this  vrillia,m  Story,  to  whom  a  few  short  years  in  Italy  have 
furnished  time  to  master  so  much  of  that  hard  cr.aft  which 
teaches  artist-fingers  to  give  substance  to  the  visions  of  an 
artist  brain ;  this  William  Story.  "  whom,"  his  countrymen 
is  not  too  bold  to  say,  "  his  country  and  the  world  will  not 
long  fail  to  appreciate  " — be  is  not  only  a  graceful  poet  and 
literary  critic — such  accomplishments  are  helps,  not  hindran- 
ces, to  development  of  an  artistic  power — but  he  is.  in  all 
sober  seriousness,  a  New  England  barristerl  An  only  son,  be 
inherits  from  his  father  more  than  a  mere  name  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  If  his  early  successful  career  at 
the  bar  be  no  fallacious  token,  the  fascination  of  the  artist 
power  and  life  has  robbed  the  American  bench  of  a  second 
Justice  Story.  He  fills  up  still  a  portion  of  his  laborious  life 
with  editing  the  judgments  and  decisions  of  his  honored 
fiither's  admirable  legal  science.  His  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a 
mind  and  temper  in  tliat  revolt  of  which  the  critic  speaks; 
but  mark  the  significant  circumstance.  True  to  an  English 
origin,  true  to  the  United  States;  man's  political  tradition, 
the  disloyalty  of  such  a  rebel  is  loyal,  after  all — loyal  in  the 
word's  truest  sense — never  lawless,  even  in  full  rebellion.    la 


Eeception  to  William  Vincent  Wallace. 

A  very  agreeable  ovation  was  tendered  to  this  es- 
timable gentleman  and  composer,  at  the  music  rooms 
of  Wm.  Hall  &  Son,  Broadway,  on  the  evening  of 
July  11th.  A  pleasant  gathering  of  artists,  critics, 
and  connois.seurs  were  present  to  welcome  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. Selections  of  choruses  from  "  Lurline  "  were 
sung  by  members  of  Mendelssohn  Union  and  others 
with  excellent  effect.  Mrs.  Cooper,  Miss  Hawley, 
Messrs.  Geary  and  Werneke  sang  the  incidental 
solos  connected  therewith  in  a  most  creditable  man- 
ner. Mrs.  Mozart  gnve  the  Trouhador  song,  which 
was  encored.  Mrs.  Brinkerhofl!"  sang  the  "  Spell  " 
from  "Lurline,"  and  "Scenes  that  are  Brightest," 
from  "  Maritana."  Mad.  Bouchellc  sang  Wallace's 
"  Cradle  Song."  Mr.  Millard  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed in  a  tenor  song,  likewise  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Massett  sang  one  of  his  own  composition,  "  You'll 
remember  Me."  The  accompanist,  Messrs.  Berg^ 
and  Schmidt,  lent  their  efi^cctive  aid.  There  was 
but  one  feeling  in  regard  to  the  music  of  "  Lurline" 
— it  was  pronounced  to  be  Mr.  Wallace's  most  pop- 
ular opera.  A  handsome  collation  was  provided  to 
which  the  guests  did  ample  justice.  Capt.  Vine 
Hall,  of  the  Great  Eastern,  who  had  been  present, 
was  called  for,  bnt  had  left  the  company  a  short  time 
previous.  Mr.  James  Hall  responded  for  him,  and 
made  some  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Wallace's  career  in  this  country  since  his  first  visit, 
which  was  some  twenty  years  ago,  whgn  music  was 
less  appreciated  than  at  present.  Want  of  space 
prevents  our  giving  Mr.  Hall's  sentiments  at  length, 
but  we  cannot  forbear  placing  before  our  readers  this 
pretty  toast  to  "  Lurline  " — 

There  is  one  who  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  on  thia  oc- 
casion; yet  her  praises  are  on  every  tongue.  It  is  a  lady, 
whose  syren  voice  haa,  during  the  last  few  months,  charmed 
many  thousands,  from  the  Prince  to  the  peasant,  and  whose 
song  is  echoed  from  ihe  throa*  of  many  a  fair  warbler  over  the 
whf  le  world  of  music. 

Meyerbeer  kept  his  -'Prophet"  caged  for  years,  yet  Wal- 
lace, whose  gallantry  haa  been  the  theme  of  many  a  song,  with 
cruelty  more  refined,  kept  "  Lurline."  a  water  nymph  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  whose  soul  was  song,  chained  in  darkness  for 
ten  long  years.  Even  now  his  unrelenting  hand  holds  in  bond- 
age the  fair  maid  of  Zurich  and  the  chaste  .and  lovely — the 
parson's  daughter  falsely  accused  as  the  Amberwitch. 

Let  us  hope  that  justice  may  be  speedily  done  this  fair 
daughter  of  his  genius — Lurline. 

Mr.  Wallace,  with  considerable  emotion,  thanked 
tho,se  present  and  absent  for  the  many  kind  expres- 
sions of  regard  he  had  ever  received  in  this  country  ; 
and  which  he  expected  to  leave  again  in  a  few  da^'S, 
to  be  absent  for  some  time  ;  his  passage  being  al- 
read.y  taken  in  the  Persia  for  Europe — his  wife  and 
family  remaining  with  ns.  Mr.  Wallace  has  our 
best  wishes  for  his  health  and  success. — N.  1.  Musi- 
cal  World. 

San  Francisco,  Jdne  20,  1060. 
J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Esq.  —  To  you  in  Boston,  that 
"  best  of  all  places  to  emigrate  from,"  as  Daniel 
Webster  said  of  New  Hampshire,  and  yet  the  place 
of  all  others  dear  to  the  exiled  Bostonian's  heart,  to 
you,  I  say,  in  the  name  of  the  former  Athenians  now 
in  our  far  western  city,  I  declare  that  "  we  still  live." 
That  fact  may  not  possess  any  great  amount  of  value 
to  you,  but  to  ns,  it  is  one  of  great  interest.  Now 
we  are  always  delighted  to  hear  any  news  from  Boston 
and  know  that  some  Bostonians  are  glad  to  hear 
from  us,  whch  leads  us  to  like  to  inflict  long  letters 
on  them  at  times.  I  some  time  since  wrote  you 
about  some  sport  which  we  had  occasionally,  but 
wrote  but  little  about  music,  in  a  serious  strain. 
That  you  may  know  upon  what  and  whom  we  have 
to  rely,  permit  me  to  give  you  a  list  of  some  of  our 
prominent  musicians.  And  first  comes  to  my  mind, 
our  old  friend  Trenckle,  who  is  esteemed  by  all,  and 
holds  already  a  very  high  rank  as  a  musician.    It 
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would  be  hard  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  musician 
amongst  us,  but  none  stands  higher.  His  rery  genial 
gentlemanly  manner  has  made  hira  many  warm 
friends.  It  is  needless  to  speak  to  Bostonians  of  his 
excellencies,  for  who  know  him  better  ? 

Before  the  arrival  of  Trenckle,  Herold  was  regard 
ed  as  the  best  musician  here.  Most  certainly  he  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  art,  and  as  a  conductor  ranks 
at  the  head.  He  is  at  present  conducting  a  German 
society  called  the  "  Cecilia  Club,"  which  is  now  re- 
hearsing "  Elijah."     His  excellencies  are  many. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Pettinos  is  considered  to  possess  the 
finest  pianoforte  touch  of  any  of  our  musicians.  He 
is  also  a  thorough  musician  and  having  been  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  hosts  of  friends,  by  whom 
he  is  highly  esteemed.  He  is  originally  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Charles  Stadtfeldt  is  quite  a  young  man,  but 
has  shown  much  talent.  He  has  charge  of  a  flour- 
ishing German  Glee  Clnb  called  the  "  Eintracht," 
which  is  formed  after  the  style  of  the  "  Orpheus," 
and  his  drilling  of  them  shows  the  musician.  I  have 
heard  them  sing  many  things  in  a  manner  that  the 
"  Orpheus  "  could  not  excel,  which  I  esteem  high 
praise.  Among  their  number  were  many  fine  voices 
among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  that  of 
Jacob  Stadtfeldt,  a  brother  to  the  above,  who  possess- 
es one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  baritone 
voices,  to  which  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  listen,  either 
on  or  off  the  stage,  having  a  compass  of  nearly  three 
octaves,  and  pure  and  sweet  throughout  the  entire 
range.  Were  he  to  pay  the  attention  to  its  cultiva- 
tion that  many  would  do,  he  might  make  a  stir  in  the 
world. 

Of  Mr.  Gustave  A.  Scott,  I  have  spoken  in  a  pre- 
vious letter.  As  an  accompanyist  he  is  very  supe- 
rior, and  as  a  florid  executant,  he  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, 

Young  Kasch^,  who  plays  the  organ  at  Trinity 
Church,  where  Mad.  Biscaccianti  sings,  is  considered 
to  possess  talent  of  a  high  order.  This  he  certainly 
has,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  "  Te  Deum  "  of  his 
composition,  which  was  sung  at  Trinity  Church  on 
Easter  Sunday.  Being  very  modest,  he  does  not 
thrust  himself  forward,  but  true  merit  will  make  it- 
self known. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Evans  is  the  organist  at  Dr.  Scott's, 
where  is  the  finest  organ  in  the  city.  He  is  a  very 
talented  fellow,  and  has  most  perfect  control  of  his 
instrument.  His  style  does  not  suit  all,  as  he  loves 
to  make  the  organ  show  all  of  which  it  is  capable, 
but  of  his  talent  there  can  be  no  question.  As  a  pia- 
nist he  is  said  to  be  equally  fine,  though  of  that  I  can 
say  nothing,  never  having  heard  him  in  that  capacity. 

The  lack  of  a  good  vocal  teacher  is  much  regretted 
here.  Would  a  really  excellent  teacher  come  out, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  or  she  would  find 
abundance  of  employment.  I  wish  we  might  notice 
the  aiTival  of  a  good  exponent  of  Bassini's  system, 
which  in  my  mind,  is  the  finest  ever  yet  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  These  are  but  few,  however,  besides 
Bassini  himself,  that  appreciate  the  system  suffi- 
ciently to  teach  it  properly.  One  young  lady  there 
is,  in  Boston,  who,  at  the  time  I  left,  was  succeeding 
finely  with  it.  If  she  proves  as  fine  a  teacher  as  her 
friends  believed  her  to  be,  California  vifould  offer  a 
fine  field  for  her  to  work  in. 

The  Lucy  Escott  troupe  are  now  here,  compris- 
ing that  enterprising  lady  herself,  Misses  Rosalie 
and  Georgia  Hodson,  Messrs.  Squires,  De  Haga, 
Leach,  &c.  They  have  rendered  "  Lucia,"  "  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,"  "  Ernani,"  and  "  Traviata  "  in  Italian  ; 
"  Maritana,"  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "Enchantress," 
and  "  Rose  of  Castllle  "  in  English.  They  have  not 
yet  given  us  anything  in  German,  though  from  the 
versatility  already  displayed  we  miglit  almost  expect 
it.  Mrs.  Escott  and  Squires  have  taken  tlie  city  by 
storm  by  their  excellent  singing,  and  the  lady  has 
shown  powers  as  an  actress  which  have  astonished 


many  who  rembered  her  at  home.  De  Haga  has  dis- 
appointed the  majority.  He  sings  terribly  out  of 
tune  and  his  voice  is  much  choked  tip.  Leach  has 
done  finely,  being  very  reliable  and  though  most  of 
the  daily  papers  seem  inclined  to  deprive  him  of  his 
laurels,  the  audiences  have  appreciated  him.  He  is 
an  artist,  and  is  always  up  to  the  mark. 

We  have  also  had  Chinese  opera,  which  certainly 
succeeded  in  creating  a  sensation.  The  weiosick 
proved  of  such  a  satisfijimg  kind,  that  one  hearing 
was  generally  sufficient.     A  little  went  a  great  ways. 

But  enough  for  the  present.  TVe  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  we  may  be  able  to  produce 
as  much  music  of  the  right  kind,  here,  as  in  Boston. 
May  that  day  soon  come. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed  that 
Mad.  Biscaccianti  joins  the  Opera  troupe  to-day. 
This  will  be  an  acquisition  indeed.  Pho^lix. 

Jbigljfs  loiirnal  of  Snsk. 

BOSTON,  JULY  98,   I860. 

The  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

We  wish  that  we  could  daguerreotype  for  our 
readers,  the  beautiful  scene  presented  in  the 
Music  Hal!,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Festival  of 
our  Boston  Public  Schools.  Three  years  ago  the 
City  Government  abandoned  the  old  fashioned 
plan  of  dining  the  medal  scholars  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  wisely  substituted  the  musical  ceremon- 
ies that  have  constituted  the  Festival  of  the  chil- 
dren since  that  time. 

The  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the  hall 
this  year  were  generally  the  same  as  they  were 
described  by  us  in  our  account  of  the  last  year's 
festival.  An  immense  stage  had  been  raised 
from  the  permanent  platform  of  the  Music  Hall, 
rising  in  a  hexagonal  form  to  the  top  of  the  doors 
of  the  upper  balcony,  and  opening  back  to  the 
organ  screen  where  the  statue  of  Beethoven 
appeared  to  view,  crowned  and  wreathed  with 
bright  flowers,  and  seeming  to  smile  benignantly 
upon  the  scene.  This  stage  was  filled  from  top 
to  bottom,  from  front  to  rear,  by  the  children  of 
the  schools  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  singing, 
a  perfect  array  of  httle  singers,  twelve  hundred 
strong,  bright,  happy,  smiling  and  well  dressed,  the 
girls  all  in  white,  and  the  darker  dresses  of  the  boys 
relieved  and  set  off  by  the  blue  ribbons  from 
which  the  medals  were  suspended.  The  orchestra 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  between  the 
conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  organ.  The 
balconies  too  were  filled  by  the  children  and  their 
friends,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hall 
and  corridors  was  packed  by  those  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission. 
As  soon  as  the  vast  audience  was  quietly  seated, 
which  occupied  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  Hall,  the  exercises  began. 

ORDER  OP  EXERCISES. 

1.  Voluntary  on  the  Organ,  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer :  A  Gregorian  Chant,  sung  in  unison  by 
twelve  hundred  children  of  the  Public  Schools. 

4.  Addresses. 

5.  Choral.  Wiuchelsca.  To  be  sung  by  the  children,  with 
organ  accompaniment. 

6.  Addresses. 

7.  Selected  Piece.  To  he  sung  by  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

8.  Choral.  "  Sleepers,  Wake  !  A  Voice  is  calling."— Men- 
delssohn. To  be  sung  by  the  children,  with  organ  and 
orchestral  accompaniment. 


9.  Gloria,  from  the  Twelfth  Mass.— Mozart.     TVith  full  or- 
che.'^tral  accompaniment. 

10.  Address  and  Presentation  of  Bouquets  to  the  Medal 
Scholars  by  the  Mayor.  During  the  presentation,  music 
will  be  performed  by  the  Germania  Band. 

11.  The  Old  Hund-edth  Psalm. 

12.  Benediction. 

The  speakers  '(vere  introduced  to  the  assembly 
by  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Southbridge,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  in  a  short  speech 
from  which  we  present  the  following  appropriate 
e.xtracts : 

But  another  art  comes  upon  the  stage  to-day  to 
contest  the  palm  with  eloquence — Music  ;  the  music 
of  the  human  voice  in  the  grand  old  chorals  to  which 
you  win  soon  listen,  the  music  of  the  organ,  whose 
praises  the  poet  Dryden  has  so  eloquently  sung,  the 
music  of  this,  perhaps  as  perfect  orcliestral  accom- 
paniment, as  has  ever  appeared  in  public  in  this  city, 
music  is  to  make  her  appeal  to  you  this  afternoon. 
She  comes  with  gentle  winning  grace  to  you  at  this 
hour,  and  while  she  would  not  depreciate  her  sister 
art,  she  modestly  asks  If  she  has  not  a  place  in  your 
hearts.     She  tells  you  that 

''  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  fame  began. 

From  harmony  to  harmony 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

I  know  not  but  that  she  has  too  prejudiced  an  aud- 
ience to  which  she  makes  her  appeal.  Who  are  these 
whose  voices  will  shortly  fill  this  vast  space  with  mel- 
ody. Though  there  will  be  a  blending  of  these  harmon- 
ious notes  so  perfect  that  it  will  seem  as  if  from  tills 
ampliitheatre,  there  came  but  one  gush  of  rich  con- 
cordant sounds,  yet  the  nice,  the  keenly  delicate  ear 
of  father  or  mother  will  detect  the  well-known  voice 
of  son  or  daughter.  As  the  thought,  like  a  magretic 
power  goes  all  around  this  great  throng,  "  those  are 
the  familiar  tones  of  my  child,  lieard  at  early  morn, 
at  noonday  and  at  the  twilight  hour,  heard  in  the 
merry  song,  heard  amid  the  praises  of  tlie  sanctuai-y 
of  the  Lord,  heard  when  my  own  spirit  is  joyful, 
heard  when  it  is  sad,"  say,  my  [friends,  will  not 
music  gain  the  victory  over  eloquence,  and  though 
oratory  may  make  the  birthday  of  our  nation  a  glad 
municipal  occasion,  music,  with  her  face  all  wreathed 
with  beauteous  smiles,  will  claim  this  festival  as  the 
glad  mitnlclpal  occasion,  best  honored,  most  beloved 
by  the  city  where  she  has  found  so  welcome  a  home, 
'And  then  how  delightful  all  the  associations  con- 
nected with  tills  Festival.  Before  you,  in  bronze, 
stands  the  statue  of  him  who,  by  my  honored  friend 
and  associate.  Dr.  TJpham,  was 'at  our  last  Festival 
so  well  styled  "  the  Great  Master  of  harmony,  pre- 
siding genius  and  High  Priest  of  this  Temple,  stand- 
ing never  more  appropriately  than  now,  crowned 
.and  garlanded  in  the  midst  of  this  garden  of 
fresh  young  life  —  the  illustrious  Ludwig  Yon 
Be&thoven.  We  recall  his  boyish  days,  when  impet- 
uous and  self-willed  he  would  not  submit  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  tyrannical  father.  We  think  of  him  as 
we  do  of  his  great  countryman  Luther,  escaping 
from  the  great  discomforts  of  his  home,  and  finding 
the  wants  of  his  nature  met  in  the  congenial  family 
of  the  Von  Brennlngs.  We  trace  the  early  develop- 
ment of  his  musical  genius  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  age  of  15  as  organist  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne.  We  go  with  him  to  Vienna. 
We  watch  him  as  with  the  eccentricities  of  genius, 
he  lives  on  year  after  year,  gaining  fame  but  not 
monev,  adoring  his  art,  with  the  warm  devotion  of 
an  enthusiast.  We  think  ot  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  his  more  thrifty  and  worldly  wise  brothers.  We 
think  of  his  laconic  sayings,  and  we  stop  to  wouder 
whether  It  be  true  what  he  says  "  most  people  are 
moved  to  tears  on  hearing  music,  but  these  have  not 
musicians'  souls  ;  true  musicians  are  too  ferij  to 
weep."  We  feel  for  him  as  we  feel  for  Milton  when 
he  could  see  no  more  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  that 
in  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing  he  liad  met  with 
one  of  the  severest  trials  that  could  befal  a  lover  of 
music.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  poet,  our 
sympathy  becomes  chastened,  when  we  learn  from 
his  own  "pen  that,  though  tlie  visual  organ  had  lost 
its  power,  there  passed  before  the  eye  of  Ills  mind 
scenes  of  Indescribable  glory  and  beauty,  so  we  re- 
joice that  to  the  ear  of  the  "soul  of  Beethoven  there 
were  ever  coming  strains  of  marvellous  melody  ; 
making  the  desolate  chambers  of  lils  licart  to  resound 
with  miisic  such  as  might  have  been  sung  by  angelic 
choirs.  We  can  understand  wliat  must  liave  been 
frightful  to  musical  ears,  though  he  was  unaffected  by 
it,  how  discordant  were  the  notes  which  would  come 
crashinq  from  the  piano,  as  all  unconsciously  to  him- 
self as'  rudely  laid  Ills  left  hand  flat  upon  the  keys, 
while  with  his  right  hand  he  was  drawing  forth  the 
most  exquisite  music  from  the  instrument, — and  cs- 
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pccially  how  shockin<;  it  miist  bo  to  hear  him  impro- 
vising: on  strinsied  insti'nmcnts,  wliicli,  owinp;  to  his 
deafness  he  conltl  not  tunc.  Tliough  the  Icnit  brow 
and  the  shragn-inp;  shoulder  must  have  told  him  how 
painful  was  the  performance  to  his  hearers,  yet  to  liis 
mind  all  was  pure  and  harmonious.  We  follow  the 
artist  through  his  years  of  suffering  and  comiiarative 
poverty,  down  to  that  26th  of  March,  1827,  when,  as 
it  was  most  fitting  for  a  man  who  had  encountered 
so  many  of  the  tempests  of  life,  he  passed  awaj'  dur- 
ing a  severe  hail  storm,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

It  may  be  well,  moreover,  to  remind  this  audience 
that  the  music  about  to  be  sung  by  the.se  twelve  hun- 
dred chorister  pupils,  was  the  production  of  some  of 
the  greatest  mastei's  of  the  art  of  mtisic.  Luther, 
with  his  rough,  honest  Saxon  face,  will  stand  out 
before  us,  as  this  vast  assembly  joins  in  singing  Old 
Hundred.  'VYIien,  too,  the  sharp,  ringing  forte,  for- 
tissimo notes  of  that  fine  old  choral,  "  Sleepers, 
Wake !  a  A^oice  is  calling,"  fall  on  our  ear,  we  will 
remember  Bartholdy  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  wonder- 
ful composer  and  pianist,  and  when  we  listen  to  the 
sublime  tones  of  the  "  Gloria,'  we  will  think  of  him, 
who  ranks  among  the  monarchs  in  the  realms  of 
music,  Johann  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mo- 
zart. 

The  Eight  Reverend  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Bishop 
of  R.  I.,  then  made  a  brief  speech,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  President  Felton  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  whose  remarks  we  also  quote. 

I  suppose  I  owe  the  invitation  to  be  present  on  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  occasion  to  my  connection 
with  the  neighboring  University.  I  thank  you  for 
recognizing  that  relation,  and  in  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wilness  so  delightful  a  spectacle.  This  hall 
is  consecrated  to  music.  There  stands  the  statue  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  cultivated  that  no- 
ble art,  the  work  of  an  illustrious  American  sculptor 
now  no  more.  tt  is  fitting  that  a  festival  of  the 
schools  should  be  held  in  such  a  place — in  this  beau- 
tiful hall  consecrated  to  Harmony. 

There  is  another  reason  which  makes  this  a  most 
appropriate  place.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks — 
pardon  me  for  recalling  my  old  friends — music  was 
not  only  a  branch  of  general  education,  as  it  is  with 
you,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  men  a  most 
important  branch  on  account  of  its  mighty  influence 
on  the  passions  and  the  moral  emotions,  hut  it  had  a 
larger  significance  still,  especially  as  used  by  Plato. 
It  included  in  its  meaning  all  that  pertained  to  the 
culture  of  the  muses;  all  that  related  to  refinement, 
elegant  letters,  the  fine  arts.  In  Plato's  conception, 
the  musical  man  was  the  man  whose  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature  was  developed  in  a  well  proportioned 
manner  and  in  harmony  with  the  world  around  him. 
***** 
But  after  all,  the  warfare  against  Ignorance  and 
Vice  is  as  nohle  as  any  in  which  men  can  engage. 
In  this  contest,  the  city  of  Boston  has  always  Ijorne 
a  foremost  part.  She  has  lavished  her  treasures  won 
from  the  fields  of  commerce,  in  raising  barriers  against 
the  invasion  of  those  formidable  enemies.  The  num- 
erous schools  which  she  has  established,  of  every 
grade,  from  the  Alphabet  up  to  the  Normal,  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  and  the  Latin  School,  are  her  best 
securities.  Her  army  of  teachers  are  her  best  de- 
fenders. 

■What  conetitutea  a  State  ? 
Nob  hiffh-rai>ed  battlements  or  labored  mound. 

Thick  waU  or  moated  gate : 
Not  cities  fair,  with  spires  and  turreta  crowned; 

No:  men,  higti-minded  men. 

The  object  of  onr  schools  is  to  raise  up  a  breed 
of  men,  high-minded  men,  such  as  old  Alcffius,  more 
than  six  centuries  before  Christ,  described.  Look  to 
it,  my  young  friends,  that  you  do  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  we  have  a  right  to  form  after  such 
labors  and  sacrifices  as  the  city  has  borne  in  your 
behalf.  Remember  another  saying  of  still  more  an- 
cient wisdom,  that  the  gods  have  placed  labor  before 
excellence,  and  that  if  you  would  attain  the  latter, 
in  any  position  of  life,  you  must  comply  with  the 
inexorable  condition  laid  down  by  the  heavenly 
powers.  If  you  would  win,  and  keep  what  you  have 
won,  you  must  work  for  it.  By  work  you  make  the 
best  part  of  life,  the  life  of  the  intellect,  more  in- 
tense, while  jou  double  j^our  capacities  withoufex- 
hausting  your  energies. 

Men  talk  of  the  shortness  of  life  ;  and  it  is  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  thought  that,  in  a  few  years 
more,  we  shall  all  be  borne  to  the  silent  land.  I 
know  nothing  so  striking  as  the  contrast  between 
Pere  la  Chaise  and  the  city  of  Paris,  scarcely  sepa- 
rated by  the  width  of  a  street — the  city  of  the  dead 
by  the  city  of  the  living  ;  or  Jlount  Auburn,  with 
its  beautiful  woods,  its  hills,  and  vales,  and  lakes, 
and  the  silent  multitudes  that  sleep  in  its  sepulchres, 
contrasted  with  the  busy,  throbbing  life  of  this  city. 


We  are  constantly  passing  from  the  city  of  the 
living  to.  the  city  of  the  dead  ;  but,  while  wo  abide 
here,  it  becomes  ns  to  waste  no  time  in  slotli  or 
enervating  indulgence. 

Kncirclert  by  her  beaven-brlgbt  band. 
On  a  rough  steep  does  Virtue  stand. 
And  he  wlio  hopes  to  win  the  p:oaI. 
To  manhood's  height  who  would  aspire— 
Must  spurn  each  sensual,  low  desire. 
Must  never  falter,  never  tire. 

But  oii^  with  sweat-drops  of  the  soul. 

We  prolong  our  life  by  filling  our  minds  with 
new  thoughts  and  precious  truths.  We  prolong  our 
life  and  enlarge  our  best  enjoyments,  "by  studying 
those  literary  works  in  which  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  past  ases  will  speak  to  ns.  We  add  to  our 
acquaintance  Homer  and  jTIschyhis,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, Cicero  and  Vir?il  and  Horace,  Dante  and  Tas- 
so,  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  We  may  know  them 
as  intimately  as  if  we  had  met  them  living  in  form 
in  Ionia  or  Athens — in  Rome,  Florence  or  London. 
We  lengthen  out  our  days  as  it  were,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  My  young  friends, 
I  hope  you  will  all  strive  to  be  musical,  not  onlv 
in  the  sense  of  Beethoven,  who  looks  down  with 
such  sweet  gravity  on  this  assemhlv — and  well  he 
may — but  in  the  broader  sense  of  Plato,  by  faith- 
fully cultivating  all  your  moral  and  intellectual 
power. 

The  speeches  were  judiciously  brief  and  were 
attentively  listened  to. 

The  music  was  admirably  given  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  Greojorian  Chant  was  sung  with  the 
utmost  perfection  of  time  and  perfect  distinctness 
of  enunciation.  The  second  piece  suffered  at 
first  from  some  misunderstanding,  but  after  a 
false  start,  was  given  witli  a  fine  effect.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  piece  was  the  Chorale  Sleep- 
ers, Wahe  !  in  which  the  vigorous  boy  voices  told 
with  wonderful  effect  and  finely  contrasted  with 
the  girls'  more  delicate  tones.  The  closing  note 
was  finely  sustained  and  made  a  very  striking 
close.  The  chorus  for  female  voices  was  very 
successful,  and  the  Gloria  so  well  sung  that  the 
audience  would  not  be  denied  the  repetition  of  it. 
Then  came  the  distribution  of  the  bouquets  to 
the  happy  recipients,  whose  smiling  faces  as  they 
crossed  the  stage,  one  b}'  one,  in  front  of  the 
Mayor,  who  addressed  them  briefly  and  felici- 
tously and  took  each  by  the  hand,  made  not  the 
least  pleasing  part  of  the  Festival. 

AU  then  united  in  singing  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm,  after  which  the  audience  dlsper,sed. 

A  serious  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  this 
Festival  was  the  bungling  and  shiftless  arrange- 
ment, or  rather  loant  of  any  proper  arrangements 
for  the  admission  of  the  audience,  and  which  the 
offered  apology  by  no  means  explained.  The 
audience  was  largely  made  up  of  ladies  and 
children  ;  the  differently  colored  tickets  entitled 
the  holders  to  go  to  different  parts  of  the  Hall, 
and  yet  no  indication  was  given  at  what  door  a 
certain  ticket  should  be  presented,  and  the  crowd 
was  ordered  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  without  any  clear  direction  or  assistance 
from  any  one  in  authority.  Parties  were  thus 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  their  escort, 
and  much  time  that  .should  have  been  given  to 
enjoyment  in  the  Hall,  was,  after  a  hot  and 
alarming  struggle,  devoted  to  looking  for  lost 
friends  and  lost  property.  A  few  policemen  or 
better,  marshals,  could  have  easily  remedied  or 
prevented  this  confusion.  A  longer  time  should 
be  allowed  for  tilling  so  large  a  Hall,  and  the 
plainest  directions  should  be  given  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  entering  it,  with  every  courtesy  and  aid 
after  entrance  is  effected.  We  hope  to  see 
these  things  better  managed  at  a  repetition  of 
this  Festival. 

Aside  from  this,  the  occasion  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful and  delightful,  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  took  part  in  it,  either  as  act- 
ors or  spectators. 


Nnw  Punr.iCATioNS  Received.  —  L'Annde  Musi- 
cals, or  Revue  AnnucUe  des  Theatres  lyriquos  et 
des  Concerts,  &e.,  par  P.  Scudo :  Paris,  I8G0. 
From  F.  Leypoldt,  1322  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, tho  publisher's  agent. 

The  Adventures  of  James  Capcn  Adams,  Mountain- 
eer and  Grizzly  Bear  Hunter  of  California,  by 
Theodore  II.  Hittell,  illustrated.  Boston,  1850. 
Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.     378  pp. :  12mo. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Fredeeicb:  Citt,  Md.,  .7»/y  23.  —  Mention  was 
made  in  your  paper  several  times  of  the  performances 
of  the  blind  negro  boy  "  Tom,"  but  I  scarcely  could 
give  credence  to  them,  until  I  was  fully  convinced  by 
actual  experience.  "  Torn  "  gave  two  concerts  here 
last  week,  and  an  invitation  being  extended  by  his 
master  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  play  a  duet  with 
"Tom,"  in  which  he  first  would  play  the  accompani- 
ment and  afterwards  the  melody,  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  in  both  concerts  was  astonished  to  see 
with  wh.it  correctness  "  Tom "  would  anticipate. 
He  plaj'cd  both  times  the  accompaniment  perfectly 
when  I  repeated  a  part,  and  reproduced  the  melody 
to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection. 

He  plays  extracts  from  operas,  which  each  would 
fill  about  eleven  or  twelve  printed  pages,  and  these 
with  great  expression.  In  the  right  hand  he  lacks 
power,  hut  his  scales  are  marvelously  liquid  and 
smooth,  besides  he  has  great  execution  in  octaves, 
and  an  almost  unerring  certainty  in  skips,  which  ex- 
tend beyond  an  octave. 

His  own  compositions  are  all  tending  to  —  what 
we  southerners  call — plantation  melodies,  but  even 
in  these,  as  in  his  improvisations,  there  is  a  rich  orig- 
inality. 

"  Tom  "  docs  not  know  the  name  of  a  note,  nor  of 
a  key  on  the  piano,  and  his  performance  would  do 
credit  to  a  boy  with  good  eyes  with  the  advantage  of 
a  teacher  from  almost  infancy,  but  how  much  more 
is  due  to  a  blind  hoy,  reared  in  ignorance  on  a  cotton 
plantation. 

Though  I  would  not  have  j'ou  believe  that  he  is  a 
Mozart,  no!  not  oven  an  approach  to  him,  j'et  could 
you  hear  him,  you  would  be  astonished,  as  I  have 
been  ;  although  I  doubt  if  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity in  Boston,  for  "  Tom  "  is  a  slave.  I. 


AxECDOTE  OF  Rossixi. — A  French  paper  states 
that  a  party  of  friends  were  recently  assembled  in  the 
drawing  room  of  Rossmi,  and  were  talking  of  the 
approaching  production  of  "  Semiramide "  at  the 
French  Opera.  Danton,  junior,  the  witty  caricatur- 
ist, began  to  rally  the  maestro.  "  Bravo  old  Homer 
only  nods  now  and  then,"  said  he,  "but  you,  the  Ho- 
mer of  music,  sleep  continually.  You  have  no  right 
to  do  so ;  for  you  are  robbing  the  world  of  all  the 
music  you  still  have  in  your  head  and  Iieart."  "  It 
is  a  good  joke  for  you  to  complain,  my  dear  Dan- 
ton,"  replied  Rossini,  "  everybody  has  a  right  to  re- 
proach me  with  my  beloved  idleness,  you  alone  e.x- 
ccpted.  "  Why  so  ?  "  "  Because  you  are  as  indolent 
as  myself.  I  no  longer  write  operas,  it  is  true  ;  hut 
you  make  no  caricatures  either."  "  I  could  if  I 
pleased."  "I  defy  3'ou."  "If  you  defy  me,  I  will 
make  yours."  "  Do ;  and  if  you  succeed,  I  will 
write  an  opera  in  return."  "  I  take  you  at  your 
word,"  said  Danton,  "  so  get  ready  to  write  your 
score.  To-morrow  you  shall  have  your  caricature." 
The  next  day  the  work  was  really  finished,  and  Ros- 
sini showed  it  laughingly  to  his  friends.  The  maes- 
tro is  represented  in  the  middle  of  a  dish  of  macca- 
roni  which  overflows  on  all  sides.  He  is  sleeping 
with  folded  arms,  and  pressing  to  Ids  breast  a  lyre 
without  strings.  His  slumbers  are  evidently  occupied 
by  harmonious  dreams,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  is  sing- 
ing sweet  melodies  to  himself.  A  smile,  at  once  be- 
nevolent and  satirical,  is  playing  about  his  lips.  It 
is  a  caricature  in  which  the  characteristic  features  are 
so  cleverly  portrayed,  that  it  is  more  like  him  than 
the  best  of  portraits  could  be.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Danton  will  get  Rossini's  opera. 
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STusital  Intelligence. 

The  New  York  Musical  World,  formerly  edited  by 
E.  S.  Willis,  Esq.,  and  the  New  York  Musical  Re- 
view, have  been  united  and  will  hereafter  be  published 
by  Mason  Brothers  as  the  New  York  Musical  Review 
and  Musical  World.  We  wish  our  contemporaries 
all  success  in  the  new  enterprise. 

MoNTREAi,.  —  The  prospectus  put  forth  by  the 
management  to  produce  a  series  of  Italian  Operas, 
was  carried  out  last  night  by  the  appearance  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  of  a  Company  very  far  exceeding  in 
lyrical  talent  any  combination  we  have  ever  had  in 
Montreal.  The  house,  we  were  pleased  to  see,  was 
crowded  in  all  parts.  The  Dress  Circle  was  filled 
with  all  the  refined  and  fashionables  of  our  city.  Tlio 
whole  Opera  (Ernani)  was  given  with  great  spirit  and 
excellent  taste ;  were  we  to  select  that  which  pleased 
us  most,  it  would  be  the  chorus  of  Elvira  and  Ernani 
in  the  second  Act  The  score  offers  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  a  display  of  a  clear,  full-toned  soprano,  like 
Signora  Gliioni's.  At  other  times,  where  vigor  and 
intensity  were  exhibited,  she  moved  her  hearers  like 
a  great  orator.  Signor  Sbriglia,  tlie  tenor,  has  a  iine 
fresh  and  sj^mpathetic  voice,  and  makes  his  mark 
with  an  appreciative  audience.  Hearty  applause 
greeted  the  baritone,  Signor  Ardaouni,  whose  full 
rich  voice  brought  down  the  applause  of  the  house 
repeatedly.  Signor  Mirandola,  the  bass,  did  full 
justice  to  his  role,  his  deep  sonorous  voice  aiding 
wonderfully  in  carrying  out  the  strength  of  the  con- 
certed music.  His  solo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  was  finely  given.  The  choruses  were  the 
best  we  have  ever  heard,  and  admirable  taste  and 
precision  was  displayed  by  Signor  Francia,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  troupe,  aided  by  our  own  admirable 
chef  d'orchestre,  M.  Vaillant,  and  a  fine  orchestra. — 
Herald,  July  17. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Mew  York 
Times  writes  as  follows  respecting  a  musical  enter- 
tainment given  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of  Sicily  : 

The  most  respectable  native  talent  was  gratuitously 
contributed  to  render  the  enterprise  successful  as  an 
affair  of  art,  and  the  large  attendance  and  increased 
prices  must  have  added  a  handsome  sum  to  the  fund. 
Our  country,  also,  as  usual,  was  prompt  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  coijperation.  Miss  Abby  Fay,  of  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  gifted  young  American  ladies  pursu- 
ing musical  studies  here,  sang  with  applause  a  cava- 
tina  from  Rossini's  opera  of  "  Semiramide."  The 
evidence  of  talent  already  given  by  this  singer  in- 
spires confidence  that  still  larger  success  is  in  reserve 
for  her  in  her  most  difficult  art. 

A  decision  of  some  importance,  musically  speak- 
ing, has  just  been  made  in  Russia,  the  Emperor  hav- 
ing ordered  that  the  diapason  of  the  French  commis- 
sion shall  be  adopted  in  the  orchestras  of  the  Impe- 
rial theatres  from  the  first  of  September  next.  A 
sum  of  45,000  francs  was  awarded  as  an  indemnity 
to  the  artists  for  changing  the  instruments  according 
to  this  decision. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Havana  papers  that  the 
Tacon  theatre  will  be  under  new  management  next 
season.  Among  the  engagements  are  those  of  Mr. 
Gottschalk  as  chef  d'orchestre,  and  Ferri  the  baritone. 

The  Cortesi  company  have  engaged  three  of  the 
Cuban  thoatjes ;  while  the  Havana  Tacon  is  said  to 
b'8  secured  by  an  association  of  artists,  whose  names 
are  not  given. 

Stella,  of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  says  in  her 
last  letter : 

Three  resident  musicians  have  formed  in  this  city 
a  "  Beethoven  Trio  Club,"  and  are  studying  the  trios 
of  Beethoven  and  other  composers,  with  profit  to 
themselves,  and  we  hope,  sometime  it  may  prove,  to 
the  public  as  well.  We  recall  with  pleasure  an  at 
tendance  upon  one  of  their  rehearsals  one  of  these 
bright  summer  mornings — just  the  time  to  listen,  to 
a  work  so  full  of  fresh,  enlivening  beauty  as  Mozart's 
Trio  in  G,  which  we  heard  with  several  of  Beetho- 
ven's— including  a  very  beautiful  one  in  E  flat.  In 
the  range  of  trio-music  the  greatest  composers  gave 


utterance  to  some  of  their  finest  thoughts,  and  in 
their  reading  we  trust  our  friends  of  the  Club  will 
find  such  treasures  that  they  may  be  induced  to  lay 
them  before  the  many  friends  of  classical  music  in 
Worcester. 

The  fine  young  American  cantatrice,  Miss  Hinck- 
ley, of  Albany,  New  York,  is  said  to  have  already 
made  for  herself  quite  a  European  reputation.  She 
has  sung  with  very  great  success  in  Amsterdam  and 
many  other  cities.  She  is  now  at  Bruxelles  with  the 
Merelli  company,  delighting  the  natives  with  her 
fresh  American  voice.  Thence  she  goes  to  Durdon, 
Cologne,  and  Frankfort.  She  has  had  an  offer  to 
sing  at  Berlin  for  the  autumn  and  carnival.  In  fact 
she  is  engaged  for  over  a  year.  A  writer  from  over 
sea  says :  "  I  am  delighted  at  her  success  for  more 
than  one  reason  ;  now  she  has  to  support  partly,  if 
not  entirely,  herself,  mother  and  little  brother.  Her 
father  died  lately,  leaving,  I  believe,  very  little  prop- 
erty. It  is  truly  a  noble  task  for  one  so  young  as 
herself.     Is  it  not  1 " 

Philadelphia. — It  is  settled  at  last — definitively 
— the  Pavilion  is  erected.  We  are  to  have  music  at 
Fairmount  Park,  notwithstanding  the  objections  re- 
peatedly and  persistently  urged  by  Mr.  Neal,  of  our 
city  councils.  There  are  others  of  our  city  grand- 
fathers, however,  for  whom  the  Heavenly  Maid  has 
not  entirely  lost  her  charms  :  her  claims  were  al- 
lowed, the  objections  over-ruled,  and — 

Hark  !  through  the  shady  avenues,  and  from  over 
the  shining  Schuylkill  bursts  the  glad  Marche  Triiim- 
phale. — Surely  the  music  never  sounded  sweeter  ;  and 
as  the  echoes  of  the  melodies  sing  their  way  up 
through  the  silver  maples  and  the  great'  oak  leaves, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  rejoicing.  The  grave  old 
statues  that  have  gazed  adown  the  green  vistas  these 
many  years,  look  now  more  cheerful  ;  the  little  mar- 
ble boy  (don't  print  it  Faun,  you  thoughtless,  novel- 
reading  printer,)  sitting  under  the  sparkling  spray  of 
the  fountain,  peeps  laughingly  upwards  as  the  drops 
dance  around  the  green  fringe  beside  him  ;  and  the 
giant  pumps  and  piston-rods  of  the  "  wheel  house," 
as  they  force  the  water  to  heights  above,  seem  to  have 
lost  the  old  thundering  roar,  and  the  sound  floats  off 
with  the  mist  and  the  music  up  the  green  hillside  and 
aw.iy. 

We  can  sit  here  under  the  shadows  of  the  blossom- 
ing locust  trees  in  time  to  come,  and  w  ith  our  hook 
beside  us,  read  a  passage  now  and  then,  and,  listen- 
ing to  the  music  in  the  interval,  while  away  the 
hours  of  summer  in  manner  most  delightful.  O,  the 
many  pleasant  hours  at  Fairmount  Park,  for  those  who 
know  nothing  of  seaside  or  country  sports.  O,  way- 
side joys  and  pedestrian  rambles  for  the  long  hot 
months  to  come  !  Even  the  plodding  laborer,  enjoy- 
ing the  melodies,  eau  rest  beside  the  fountains,  and 
feel 

"  On  hig  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coldness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism." 

Yes,  this  is  our  Villa  Doria,  our  Villa  Reale,  our 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  our  Fontainebleau — our  Corso  in 
the  future,  where  we  shall  hold  the  Carnival,  and 
throw  bouquets  and  confetti  to  the  gayest  of  the 
throng  flashing  here  and  there  in  the  scarlet  domino. 

"  Wer  liebt  nicht  Wein,  Weib,  und  Gesang, 
Er  bleibt  ein  Narr  seios  Lebens  lang  " 

Naughty  Luther  !     Yet  so  sings  the  Mammaison. 

Basle — is  it  ?  "  Jephtha  "  in  the  minster  1  No. 
We  are  doing  the  German  and  not  the  Swiss  festivals 
And  now  that  at  Zwicken  they  will  soon  awaken  a 
pleasant  memory — a  commemoration  of  Schumann  ; 
and  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  the  summer 
melodies  arise ;  here,  along  the  banks  of  the  Wisa- 
hickon,  this  leafy  month  of  June,  you  can  listen  to 
some  grand  old  Germ.in  music.  All  of  the  German 
"  societies  "  are  enjoying  themselves  "  through  the 
woods  " — in  their  own  peculiar  way — as  Germans 
only  can. 

Our  city  amusements  are — what?  Opera?  No. 
Cortesi  did  not  come,  warble  she  could  not — would 
not. 

The  Foyer  is  silent.     No  more 

"  Sly  flirtations 
'Neath  the  light  of  the  chandelier." 

The  sweet  charmers  are  away  or  on  the  wing.  No 
more  Germania  rehearsals.  Carl  Sentz  has  experi- 
enced the  feeling  of  heimwrh,  and  is  bound  for  the 
fatherland.  Several  members  of  what  is  known  as 
"our  Germania"  are  discoursing  sweet  music  at 
Ephrata  Springs,  up  among  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  grand  outline  looks  even  bluer  and 
more  beautiful  in  the  distance. — Corr.  of  N.  Y.  Mu- 
sical World. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Aocompaniment. 

Where's  the  harm  of  roaming.  R.  Lacy.  25 

Why  should  memory's  iron  finger.     H.  Eikmeier.  25 
Two  pretty  parlor  songs  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Quick  arise,  maiden  mine.  J.  Vessauer.  25 

Popular  concert  song  in  England,  where  the  best 
vocalists  have  frequently  sung  it. 

Winning  the  Gloves.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

Jemima  took  me  down  a  peg.  H.  Walker.  25 

Humorous  songs,  both  eminently  pleasing. 

Spirit  of  light.     Cavatina.         Langton  Williams.  40 

A  somewhat  elaborate  song  for  a  soprano  voice,  writ- 
ten in  good  solid  style ;  and  may  be  profitably  used  as 
a  lesson  piece. 

Circled  round  with  Jasmin  spray.     (Standchen.) 

A.  Fesca.  25 

A  beautiful  German  song,  in  the  style  of  a  serenade, 
by  the  composer  of  the  "Wanderer." 

Instrumental  Husic. 


Operatic  Favorites. 
1 .  La  Traviata. 
3.  II  Trovatore. 
5.  La  Sonnambula. 
7.  Rigoletto. 
9.  Martha. 
11.  Macbeth. 


Franz  Nava,  each  30 

2.  Linda. 

4.  Ernani. 

6.  Lucia. 

8.  La  Favorita, 
10.  Don  Giovanni. 
12.  Les  Huguenpts. 

A  little  more  simple,  and,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps 
a  little  more  pleasing  than  Ferd.  Beyer's  well-known 
easy  Operatic  arrangements.  They  are  nothing  but 
Potpourris,  containing  a  string  of  the  gems,  without 
tedious  variations  or  clumsy  interludes. 

Westrop's  Pretty  Airs  for  Little  Fingers.    Each    15 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer.  Red,  white,  and  blue. 

Katy  Darling.  Non  piu  mesta. 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.  In  tears  I  pine. 

Lilly  Dale.  Brindisi  in  "  Traviata." 

Am  I  not  fondly.  Rule  Britannia. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  Trab,  trab. 

Over  the  summer  sea.      Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 
Katrinka  Polka.  National  Schottisch. 

Alice  Polka.     I  love  thee,  from  "  I  Capuletti." 
It  is  better  to  laugh.  Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

Annie  Laurie.  Silver  Lake  Varsoviene. 

This  is  a  class  of  music  which  is  invaluable  to  the 
teacher,  as  it  is  not  only  very  easy  but  at  the  same 
time  well  written,  which,  as  musicians  well  know,  is  a 
weighty  consideration.  Since  Czerny's  little  pieces 
which  have  been  used  too  long  and  too  often  to  be 
very  palatable  now.  nothing  so  practicable  has  been 
written,  except  perhaps  a  series  of  easy  arrangements 
in  Kondo  form  by  Rimbault. 

Books. 

Bertini's  Selp-Teaching  Catechism  of  Mu- 
sic, for  the  Pianoforte,  together  with  Ample 
Explanations  of  the  Science  as  appHcable  to 
every  Musical  Instrument.  25 

This  is  a  new  and  popular  hand-book  by  the  author 
pf  the  celebrated  Method  of  Piano  Instruction.  It  is 
comprehensive  in  its  style,  attractive,  and  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  great  mass  of  learners.  An  exam- 
ination of  its  pages  will  convince  any  one  of  its  re- 
markable excellence,  and  its  use  will  soon  prove  it  to 
be  indispensable  both  to  teachers  and  scholars. 


Music  BY  Mah,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving:  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Whole  No.  435. 


Vol.  XVII.  No.  19. 


A  Sermon  to  Organ  Grinders. 

Come,  ye  grinders  grim  and  weary, 

Cease  awhile  your  windy  groans  ! 
Cease  your  wailings  sharp  and  dreary, 

Listen  to  my  dulcet  tones ! 
Duo  from  La  Favorita, 

Waltz  profane  call'd  Prima  Donna, 
Pray  suspend,  while  T  repeat  a 

Few  remarks  in  Virtue's  honor. 

Wearers  of  the  velve''  breeches ! 

St.  Cecilia's  humblest  flunkeys! 
Don't  you  know  the  Scripture  teaches 

That  you  should  not  wallop  monkeys? 
Thoi^e  who  bring  the  pennies  votive — 

Those  who  jump  and  frisk  so  sadly — 
Friends!  pray  what  can  be  your  motive 

When  you  treat  the  wretches  badly  ? 

Exiled  monkey  !  ah  !  once  floated 

All  his  days  serene  and  silky ; 
Once  to  forest  love  devoted, 

He  asked  why  cocoa-ruts  are  milky  ? 
Then  his  heavier  labors  ending. 

Hopeless  that  great  truth  to  know, 
By  his  tail  his  form  suspending, 

Swung  he  swiftly  to  and  fro. 

Ended  soon  that  season  shiny — 

That  investi.cation  juicy  ; 
He  must  cross  the  billowy  briny  ; 

He  must  dance  the  Long  Miss  Lucy; 
In  his  eyes  the  tears  must  glisten — 

Milk  of  life  grown  sour  and  curdy ; 
And  0.  harder  fate!  must  listen 

To  the  strains  composed  by  Verdi. 

Now  my  Topic  Two  producing; 

Very  much  I  think  you'd  show 
Christian  virtue  by  vamosing. 

When  you're  asked,  my  friends,  to  go. 
Though  with  rapture  Biddy  swelling 

Drinks  in  Operatic  joys. 
Those  who  own  the  cook  and  dwelling, 

May  grow  frantic  at  your  noise. 

Move  like  gentle  grinders  presto .' 

Cut  your  stick  rapidamentf  f 
Number  Sixteen  leave  to  rest !  0 

Leave  to  rest,  too,  Number  Twenty  ! 
Hearts  will  bless  the  good  musician^ 

Gratitude  your  art  inspire, 
When  they  mark  your  transposition 

Up  the  street,  two  octaves  higher. 

Tuscans !  if  so  dear  your  art  is, 

You  must  either  grind  or  die. 
Seek  some  lonesome  vale,  my  hearties  ! 

There  your  cranks  incessant  ply  ! 
Shun  the  city's  strong  temptations ! 

To  some  desert  make  your  way ! 
'Midst  congenial  desolations , 

Grind  the  death  of  Old  Dog  Tray. 

One  more  word  and  I  have  done  now ; 

You  may  then  resume  your  tunes ; 
Really,  breth'ren,  there's  no  fun  now 

In  the  way  you  freeze  to  spoons. 
0  take  heed  if  you  love  ranging; 

Lest  you  meet  a  lowlier  lot. 
Sing-song  into  Sing-Sing  changing, 

And  your  organ  gone  to  pot  I 

—  Vanity  Fair. 

^mm 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Letter  to  the  D . 


My  Dear  D, — In  the  halcyon  days  of  simple 
childhood,  when  the  youthful  bosom  beat  high  in 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  great  and  good,  it  was 
one  of  my  most  signal  enjoyments  to  gaze  on, 
and  follow,  from  street  to  street,  the  glorious  cos- 
mopolitan, perambulating  drama  of  "  Punch." 
Many  and  multiform  were  the  endeavors  of  the 
eternal  enemy  of  souls,  to  put  an  extinguisher  on 


the  innocently  erring  hero  of  the  piece;  Punch 
was  so  very  little  ;  the  D —  was  so  big,  so  black, 
— what  wonder,  then  that  the  heart  strings  of 
infancy  and  nursery-maidenhood  should  throb  in 
silent  rapture,  when  Punch,  after  receiving  some 
tremendous  thwack,  intended  for  a  "  death- 
blow," meekly  raising  his  red-night-capped  head, 
like  a  rain-laden-lily  after  the  storm,  cried  out,  in 
a  mild  and  melodious  counter-tenor,  "  Here  we 
are  again  ?" 

Yes,  my  dear  D — ,  "  here  we  are  again ;"  to 
me  the  oflF-quoted  language  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ancient  mystery,  "  wh}'  wouldn't  you  have 
let  us  alone  ?" 

By  the  ninth  symphony  I  swear,  your  artillery 
is  too  heavy  to  bring  out  against  such  an  uncom- 
monly light-brigade  as  mine.  Facts  against  fic- 
tion ?  (and  even  facts,  you  know,  are  sometimes 
factitious.)  I  have  published  certain  volumes  of 
"  Musical  Legends,  Fantasias,  and  Sketches," 
written  by  me  in  moments  of  inspiration,  when, 
seeing  on  what  a  very  inharmonious  axis  the  mu- 
sical world  revolves,  I  resolved  to  moisten  it  with 
a  [little  oil,  expressed  from  the  flowers  of  my 
fancy.  Lest  hungry  scholars  should  come  to  me 
for  dates,  I  did  not  christen  the  book,  "  Musico- 
historical  anecdotes  and  facts,"  as  I  might  have 
done.  The  word  Mdhrchen,  as  a  half-German- 
ized D — ,  like  yourself  knew  long  ago,  leaves  a 
very  broad  margin  to  the  imagination.  I  hope  to 
be  read  by  three  classes  of  readers  ;  non-musi- 
cians, half-musicians,  and  musicians  par  excel- 
lence. As  to  the  fir.st,  what  do  they  care  about 
musical  dates?  I  wished  to  excite  their  interest 
in  music  and  musicians  in  the  most  agreeable 
way ;  if  they  felt  any  curiosity  about  my  heroes 
and  heroines, — good  !  they  wouUL  probably  get 
biographies  or  cyclopedias,  to  verify  or  falsify  my 
statements,  and  thus  be  led  on  to  better  beings. 
For  the  second  class, — musicasters, — sieUine  della 
musica, — I  will  privately  confess  to  several  mis- 
chievously premeditated  arabesques,  "  set  down 
in  malice."  expressly  in  behalf  of  dilletanti,  who 
have  not  yet  discovered  their  own  ignorance. 
And  the  musicians  born  and  made,  fishes,  whose 
element  is  music,  historical,  practical,  and  theo- 
retical, such  people  know  by  heart,  just  as  well 
as  you  or  I,  facts  like  this  for  instance  ;  that 
Piceini  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  until  some  months 
after  the  time  I  have  made  him  shake  hands  with 
Gluck  behind  the  scenes  of  the  royal  opera ;  but 
would  they  blame  me  for  this  eflective  and  highly 
original  anachronism,  not  to  speak  of  others,  more 
daring  and  dazzling?  Far  from  it,  no  more  than 
they  would  think  of  criticizing  my  great  imitaton 
Shakespeare,  for  putting  good  British  oaths  into 
the  mouths  of  his  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes, 
occasionally.  People  who  have  musical  history 
at  their  fingers'  ends,  understand  and  appreciate 
intentional  anachronisms. 

Schroeder  was  undoubtless  not  Beethoven's 
first  "  Leonora."  That  is  a  very  well  known 
fact :  but,  in  my  opinion,  she  ought  to  have  been  i 
and  was  certainly  born  twenty  years  too  late- 
She   agreed  with  me,  I  do  not  doubt,  when  she 


accepted  the  dedication  to  my  second  volume. 
All  the  world  knows  that  Beethoven  was  a 
shortish,  and  by  no  means  handsome  fellow  ; 
nature,  while  framing  two  moulds,  one  of  Belvi- 
derean  beauty,  and  another  of  homelier  cast, 
imprudently  turned  her  head  aside ;  at  that 
moment,  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  incautious  as 
genius  usually  is,  stumbled  into  the  wrong  case, 
while  some  fool,  lucky  enough  to  be  close  by  at 
the  time,  got  the  one  intended  for  B.  Now,  I' 
correcting  the  occasionally  unjust  dispensations 
of  a  mysterious  Providence,  gave  to  the  "  won- 
derful dreamer  "  a  fine  personnel,  a  giant  form ; 
this  description  my  translator,  otherwise  tolerably 
correct,  suppressed  in  toto,  I  regret  to  say. 

You  may  one  day  commit  the  mistake  of  writ- 
ing a  book  yourself,  though,  if  the  character 
Heine  has  given  you  be  just,  you  are  too  much 
a  man  of  the  world  to  ink  your  fingers  over 
"such  stuff."  Schindler,  Ries,  von  Lenz,  Ouli- 
bicheff,  Marx,  Fctis,  Moscheles,  Griepenkerl, 
Bettina,  &c.,  ad  infinitum,  were  pretty  good  in 
their  way;  possibly  you  think — there  might  be 
better.  Perhaps  so  ;  perhaps  not ;  but  if  you 
will  make  the  blunder  of  a  book,  stick  to  facts- 
Don't  let  your  imagination  get  the  better  of  you, 
*nd  pour  itself  out  over  the  page  in  a  gushing 
glow  of  molten  gold  and  silver,  (like  mine)  ; 
give  us  facts  by  wholesale  ;  fire  off  your  "  grape 
shot "  in  its  right  place  ;  tell  us  how  much  sugar 
the  "  venerated  apparition "  dissolved  in  his 
coffee  on  Sunday  mornings  ;  whether  he  liked 
Bretzel ;  what  coat  he  wore  when  he  first  met 
Giulietta  G. ;  whether  he  used  Kathairon  or 
Tricophcrous  to  soften  that  lion's  mane  of  his,  or 
gave  it  up  as  incorrigible  ;  and  woe  to  you,  if  you 
diverge  the  hundredth  part  of  a  hair's  breadth, 
from  historical  truth  ! 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  D — J  remove 
your  dear  old  American  spectacles,  when  you 
review  a  German  lady's  "  weak  sentimentality." 
What  she  regards  as  childlike,  a  Yankee  gentle- 
man will  probably  translate — childish  ; — espec- 
ially if  he  be  addicted  to  "  facts."  There  is  a 
natural  something  connected  with  the  expression 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  that  I  am  convinced 
only  a  native  can  understand.  Par  example,  I 
tried  to  appreciate  some  of  what  you  evidently 
intended  to  be  "  points "  in  your  Washington 
sketch  (which  I  read  with  gratified  attention, 
remembering  the  old  adage  "  Parodies  prove 
popularities  ")  ;  would  you  believe  it,  they  seem- 
ed to  me  far-fetched  and  flat,  while  they  were  no 
doubt  overflowing  with  "  American  fun"? 

Kow,  lastly,  my  dear  D^.  I  have  been  faith- 
ful to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  word  of  truth. 
Had  I  clothed  in  "  facts,"  praises  of  "  wiggle " 
voices  without  any  medium  register,  over-reach- 
ing after  effect,  Welt-schraerg,  future-music 
dreamery,  be-pedalled  pianoforte  thumpery,  "  ge- 
nial "  nonsense  talkery,  ultra-classic  pedantry, 
Verdi-opera  sereamery,  or  any  of  the  thousand 
and  one  popular  fallacies  of  the  modern  musical 
world,  your  heavy  artillery  might  have  been 
reasonably  brought  into  requisition  ;  but  as  I  have 
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done   none   of  these   things,  positively,  my  dear 

D — .      I  scarcely  think   it  was  worth  your  while 

to  expend  powder  and  shot  on  a  "  tom-tit  "  like, 

Your  very  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

Elise  Polko. 


Madame  Clara  ITovello. 

(Concluded  from  page  116.) 

We  all  remember  the  political  disturbances 
that  convulsed  Europe  in  1848;  we  have  all  had 
more  or  less  opportunity  of  personally  observing 
how  every  class  of  society,  from  the  crown  to  the 
foot — trom  kings  and  emperors  and  the  Pope  him- 
self to  lazzaroni  and  chartists — was  affected  by 
them.  Art  was  not  uninfluenced,  nor  those  who 
minister  to  its  progress,  by  these  terrible  social 
distractions,  and  Mad.  Novello,  like  her  co-labor- 
er in  the  cause  of  beauty.  Mad.  Sontag  experi- 
enced their  effects  to  such  an  extent  as  induced 
her  to  retrace  her  steps  from  the  honored  retire- 
ment of  the  privacy  in  which  she  had  been  living 
to  the  equally  honorable  activity  of  her  public 
career.  She  re-appeared  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  England,  renewing  everywhere  her 
former  success,  and  refreshing  the  memory  which 
had  never  faded  of  her  former  merit.  Her 
powers  were  in  every  respect  improved  by  the 
maturity  which  her  few  years  of  absence  from 
her  profession  had  wrought  upon  her  physical 
and  moral  nature,  and  all  Eui-ope  has  acknow- 
ledged her  voice  to  surpass  every  other  in  power, 
purity,  and  brightness. 

Mad.  Novello  is  now  about  to  secede,  for  a 
second  time,  from  the  exercise  of  her  artistic 
functions,  and  her  retirement  from  the  public 
will  now  be  positively  final,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  noble  house  of  which  marriage  has  made 
her  a  member,  having  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
most  recent  and  greatest  troubles  in  Italy,  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
fortune,  and  could  even  her  affairs  be  again  in- 
volved in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  she  has  bound 
herself  under  a  heavy  penalty  never  to  sing 
again  in  public  after  her  coming  farewelL 

Mad.  Novello  is  best  known  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  a  dramatic  singer, — best  in  the  north 
for  her  excellence  in  the  concert-room, — best 
here,  her  native  home,  for  her  interpretation  of 
the  works  of  the  great  sacred  masters  ;  but,  were 
it  not  for  her  all-surpassing  reputation  in  this 
highest  branch  of  her  art,  the  admiration  she  has 
won  in  England  alone  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
concert  room  would  be  sulBoient  to  prove  her  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  vocalists  that  have  ever 
sung  our  language.  The  speciality,  of  English 
vocal  music  consists  in  our  ballads,  which  require 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  singer,  and  these  of  a 
refined,  poetical,  and  truly  exalted  character 
that  have  scarcely,  if  ever,  been  displayed  by 
foreigners ;  our  English  pride,  then,  in  our  Eng- 
lish songstress  must  not  be  unmindful  of  her  in- 
terpretation of  such  ditties  as  "  John  Anderson," 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  "  The  beating  of  my  own 
heart,"  which  last  she  was  the  first  person  who 
sung. 

To  give  due  resplendency  to  the  setting  of  this 
sun  of  song,  a  party  comprising  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  most  various  talent  of  the  day  is  engag- 
ed to  accompany  her  on  her  farewell  tour,  and 
serve  as  clouds  to  catch  and  reflect  the  golden 
glory  of  her  brightness.  "We  are  fortunately 
able  to  enumerate  the  purposed  partners  of  her 
last  adieu,  and  we  cannot  more  appropriately  or 
more  interestingly  conclude  this  account  of  her 
career  than  by  giving  the  names  of  those  who 
are  to  share  the  lustre  of  its  close. 

The  cloud  of  first  importance  may  be  reofard 
as  an  electric  cloud,  in  respect  of  its  overpower- 
ing force,  and  of  the  brilliancy  and  the  rapidity 
which  are  equally  associated  with  our  ideas  of  it. 
We  need  but  to  name  Herr  Leopold  de  Meyer, 
the  thunder-and-lightning  characteristics  of  whose 
pianism  have  been  proved  and  acknowledged 
throughout  both  hemispheres,  to  establish  the 
verity  of  our  metaphor.  Albeit  his  thunder, 
though  it  astounds,  never  shocks  us, — his  light- 
ning, though  it  dazzles,  never  consumes.  An 
esteemed  cotemporary, — whose   fiat,   ivhether  it 


condemn  an  emperor,  approve  a  prizefighter, 
oppose  a  ministry,  or  applaud  a  pianist,  is  rever- 
ed as  an  oracle  no  less  at  the  antipodes  than 
here, — has  recently  asserted  the  following  judg- 
ment on  this  artist,  "  The  instrumental  selection 
comprised  a  grand  fantasia  for  pianoforte  alone, 
composed  and  performed  by  Herr  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
in  his  particular  walk  the  most  extraordinary 
'  manipulator '  now  before  the  public.  This  gen- 
tleman combines  a  force  and  vigor  of  hand  which 
few  have  equalled  with  a  delicate  lightness  of 
touch  and  liquid  softness  of  tone  that  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Pie  brings  these  opposite  qual- 
ities into  play  with  marvellous  address,  blending 
or  alternating  them  as  the  humor  seizes  him,  and 
with  such  consistency  that  while  the  ear  is  always 
satisfied  the  taste  is  never  offended.  M.  de 
Meyer's  yantosM-playing,  moreover  —  like  his 
music — is  quite  as  original  as  it  is  astonishing. 
He  has  a  vein  exclusively  his  own,  and  is  indebt- 
ed to  no  other  source  than  that  of  his  invention, 
whether  for  ideas  or  for  the  method  of  handling 
them.  Making  no  pretence  to  be  an  exponent  of 
what  is  conventionally  termed  the  '  classical ' 
school,  he  does  not  provoke  criticism  by  an  im- 
perfect conception  and  execution  of  acknowledg- 
ed masterpieces.  He  moves  within  the  sphere 
most  congenial  to  his  artistic  nature,  and  he  does 
wisely,  for  in  that  sphere  he  stands  aloof  from 
competition.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  insin- 
uate that  M.  de  Meyer  would  fail  if  he  ventured 
on  higher  and  more  intellectual  ground  ;  but  at 
the  'same  time,  as  sincere  appreciators  of  his 
really  exceptional  talent,  we  should  counsel  him 
to  leave  the  '  great  masters '  (and  especially  the 
'  old  masters ')  to  themselves ;  for,  in  order  to 
ride  comfortably  over  their  domain,  he  would 
have  to  invent  a  new  and  peculiar  bridle  to  re- 
tain his  Pegasus  within  bounds."  Herr  Leopold 
de  Meyer  has  not  played  in  the  English  province 
since  1845,  and  thus,  since  his  reputation  has  been 
constantly  on  the  increase,  his  novelty  will  be  no 
less  an  attraction  throughout  the  tour  than  his 
talent. 

A  rain  cloud  of  a  chequered  April  in  respect 
of  its  tears  interwoven  with  smiles,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  favorite  interpretress  of  gaiety  and 
pathos.  Miss  Eyles,  who,  when  Mad.  Novello  had 
stamped  success  upon  "  The  beating  of  my  own 
heart  "  as  a  soprano  song,  sang  it  a  third  lower, 
as  a  contralto,  and  was  encored  in  at  every  con- 
cert during  a  far-spread  tour  which  lasted  for  ten 
weeks,  and  so  universally  proved  her  infallible 
power  of  pleasing  the  very  various  tastes  that 
distinguish  the  different  districts  through  which 
she  passed. 

We  may  regard  as  fleecy  clouds  the  congre- 
gated members  of  the  London  Glee  and  Madri- 
gal Union,  each  adding  a  share  of  beauty  to  the 
scene,  and  all  combining  in  a  general  effect  of 
harmonious  softness ;  to  wit,  Miss  J.  Wells,  a  ris- 
ing soprano,  rising  in  esteem  as  much  as  in  voice 
and  in  merit ;  Mr.  Baxter,  an  alto,  who  does  all 
that  can  be  done  to  render  bis  happily  rare  reg- 
ister of  voice  effective;  Mr.  W.  Cummings,  a 
tenor,  who  has  been  as  successful  in  singing  alone 
as  in  blending  his  voice  with  those  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  Mr.  Lawler,  a  bass,  whose  broad  declama- 
tory style  and  fine  sonorous  voice  have  been  too 
often  heard  to  advantage  at  the  concerts  of  our 
most  important  institutions  to  need  any  bush  to 
recommend  them ;  and  Mr.  Land,  the  organizer 
of  the  Union,  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  fatherland  of  the  party, — whose  sweetness  of 
voice  and  mildness  of  manner  prove  him  to  be  a 
Land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, — whose  pro- 
verbial punctuality  makes  every  one  rejoice  when 
he  is  a  Land  of  promise, — who,  were  there  a 
peerage  of  pianoforte  accompanists,  might  well 
be  created  a  Land  lord, — whose  merits  make 
those  who  engage  him  well  off  when  they  become 
Land  owners, — whose  certainty  is  such  that  he 
nullifies  the  idea  of  the  geological  phenomenon 
of  a  Land  slip,  who  bears  so  urbanely  the  blame 
due  to  others,  that  he  may  be  not  inaptly  called 
a  Land-scape  of  his  friends, — whose  ever-smilin" 
aspect  teaches  us  to  regard  him  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  "Happy  Land"  celebrated  in  Dr. 
Rimbault's  ballad, — and  whom,  having  all  these 


qualifications,  we  may  be  well  satisfied  to  regard 
as  our  own  native  Land. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  descend  from  the 
clouds,  and  contemplate  the  stern  reality  of  Mad. 
Novello's  departure.  The  country  folks  will  not 
entirely  have  the  advantage  of  us  Londoners  in 
hearing  the  last  of  this  favorite  vocalist ;  for  it 
appears  that  the  swan  song  of  her  professional 
life  will  be  uttered  here  in  town,  or  at  furthest  at 
Sydenham,  which,  as  has  been  proved  at  the 
Handel  festivals,  is  accessible  to  tens  of  thousands 
at  a  time  who  wish  to  hear  her.  Let  us  hope, 
too,  that  before  her  last  adieu,  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  may  have  the  benefit  of  her  sing- 
ing, at  least  once,  in  Messiah,  in  Elijah,  and  in 
Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise  —  the  unique 
beauty  of  her  voice  is  in  no  instance  heard  to 
such  infinite  advantage  as  in  the  brief  solo  that 
sublimely  heralds  the  words  and  the  musical  sub- 
ject of  the  great  chorus  in  this  last-named  work, 
"  The  night  is  departing,"  and  it  is  only  if  we 
can  preserve  in  our  memory  the  gleaming  bright- 
ness with  which  she  sings  this  phrase,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  supposing  the  watchman's 
warning  is  fulfilled  in  her  retirement ;  "  The 
morning  will  come,  but  the  night  will  come  also." 
— London  Musical  World,  Jubj  14. 


Madame  Ciati-Damoreau  to  her  Pupils  in 
the  Conservatoire.* 

It  is  to  you,  my  dear  pupils,  that  I  have  resolved 
to  dedicate  this  method,  the  fruit  of  my  studies  and 
my  experience,  and  in  which  I  think  I  have  set  forth 
the  best  principles  and  the  best  examples  of  the  art 
of  singing.  Adhere  firmly  to  these  principles,  and 
endeavor  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  examples ;  this, 
in  a  word,  is  the  great  thmg  in  a  good  system  of 
instruction. 

If  X  speak  to  you  of  my  studies,  it  is  because  at 
the  very  apogee  of  my  artistic  career,  I  never  ceased 
to  study  ;  it  is  only  to  assiduous  labor,  and  the  firm 
resolve  of  effecting  every  day  fresh  progress,  that  we 
owe  the  inestimable  honor  of  obtaining  and  preserv- 
ing the  favor  of  the  puldic.  In  order  to  prove  to 
you  all  that  may  be  gained  by  this  determined  appli- 
cation to  study,  I  at  first  entertained  the  idea  of  pre- 
fixing my  biography  to  tliis  book,  but  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  too  long,  and  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  de- 
scribing only  that  part  of  my  career  which  is  con- 
nected with  my  dSuts  at  the  The'atre-Italien,  the 
Opera,  and  the  Opera-Comique.  You  must  bear  in 
mind,  therefore,  that,  while  speaking  of  myself,  I 
shall  not  cease  to  think  of  you. 

I  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  I  was  introduced  to 
M.  C.  Henri  Plantade,  a  clever,  talented,  kinddieart- 
ed  man,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  all  those 
who  have  loved  or  cultivated  musical  art  in  France 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  M.  Plantade  was  assid- 
uous in  givinjj:  me  lessons,  with  all  the  care  of  an  ex- 
cellent musical  professor  and  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
father.  My  voice,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming 
flexible,  but  which  did  not  then  possess  much  strength, 
struck  him  as  completely  adapted  to  the  Italian  style. 
I  studied,  therefore,  under  him,  only  the  old  reper- 
tory, beginning  with  Durante's  Psalms.  My  masters 
allowed  me  to  singscarcely  three  or  four  French  airs  ; 
among  these  latter  were  the  airs  of  Montana  et  Ste- 
phanie, and  Beniowski,  true  models  of  a  style  that  is 
at  once  simple,  expressive,  and  graceful.  I  mention 
this  to  you,  my  dear  pupils,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  suppose  that  you  sing  well  only  when  you  have 
succeeded  in  singinji^  with  case  what  is  difficult.  It  is 
not  enough,  recollect,  merely  to  utter  notes  and  exe- 
cute passages  more  or  less  difficult;  besides  doing 
this,  you  must  give  them  color,  you  must  animate 
and  accentuate  them,  and  for  this  purpose  an  artist 
must  be  impressed  with  the  words,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  the  piece  or  scene  he  has  to  sinp;.  Kis  physiogno- 
my, also,  must,  so  to  speak,  reveal  to  the  hearer  the 
subject  and  character  of  what  is  sung.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  add  that  his  articulation  and  pronunci- 
ation must  be  irreproachable?  Listen  to  Ponchard, 
and  you  wUl  perceive  how  much  charmiiig  effect  is 
gained  by  not  allowing  a  syllable  to  be  lost  by  the 
auditors. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  sing  in  French  than  in 
Italian.  This  is  very  easily  explained.  AYe  French 
do  not  allow  ourselves  to  take  breath  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  to  repeat  a  syllable,  to  s'mg  forte  when  the 
situation  suggests  that  we  should  sing  piano ;  lastly, 
we  must  notsacrifice  the  words  to  the  notes,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  must  sacrifice  the  notes  to  the  words. 
By  working  incessantly,  by  devoting  yourselves  ex- 

*Prefiice  to  the  BlethoiJe  d' Artiste,  dedicated  bj'  Mad.  Cinti- 
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clusively  to  your  art,  you  may  succeed  in  identifying 
tlie  former  with  the  latter,  and  speaking  in  music. 

Such  is  nearly  all  my  method,  my  dear  jiupils.  T 
worked  always  and  constantly,  listening  to  others  and 
reasoning  on  what  I  heard. 

Wlieu  I  had  attained  my  fourteenth  year,  M.  Plan- 
tnde  said  to  me,  "  My  dear  girl,  you  cannot  now  do 
without  me.  Mark  my  words  :  you  possess  taste ; 
you  will  adopt  what  is  good  in  some  and  reject  wliat 
is  bad  in  others."  But  do  not  suppose  from  this  ad- 
vice, that  you  are  to  imitate  servilely  the  master  or 
the  model  you  select.  You  must,  as  I  cannot  too 
often  repeat,  explain  to  yourselves  the  means  of  suc- 
cess peculiar  to  the  artist  to  whom  you  are  listening, 
and  clearly  compreliend  by  what  art  he  has  acquired 
grace,  by  "what  secret  he  has  been  able  to  charm  you. 
You  thus  avoid  the  shoal  of  parody,  and  advance 
rapidly  on  the  road  that  leads  to  success. 

Before  I  was  fifteen,  I  made  my  debut  at  the  Itali- 
ens,  as  Lilla,  in  La  coxa  rara,  a  character  left  open  by 
the  departure  of  Mad.  Fodor.  Thanks  to  my  ex- 
treme youth,  and,  above  all,  to  the  advice  of  my  dear 
master,  my  success  was  a  genuine  one.  The  day  on 
which  M.  Plantade's  unconditional  approbation  con- 
firmed the  applause  of  the  public  was  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.  After  my  successful  debut,  1  had 
many  annoyance;  and  prejudices  to  overcome.  I 
was  French ;  this  was  almost  a  crime  at  the  The'atre- 
Italiea  I 

I  was  not  discouraged.  I  learned,  in  a  very  sliort 
time,  nearly  fifteen  or  twenty  parts;  I  understudied 
{sometimes  in  a  day)  the  parts  of  all  the  prime  donne ; 
in  the  ardor  of  my  zeal,  and  with  my  incessant  appli- 
cation, I  was  ready  for  everj'  score.  This,  my  dear 
pupils,  is  the  proper  place  to  inform  you  that,  should 
you  intend  to  go  on  the  stage,  you  must  not  be  con- 
tented with  studying  tlie  part  in  which  you  propose 
to  appear;  you  must  comprehend  and  fully  master 
all  the  other  parts.  By  this  plan,  you  seize  better 
the  purpose  of  a  work,  while  engaging  in  a  practice 
more  calculated  than  any  other  to  render  your  char- 
acter supple.  My  adoption  of  this  system  proved, 
one  day,  highly  advantageous  to  me. 

Mad.  Catalan!  was  to  appear  in  an  extraordinary 
performance  at  the  Opera.  The  grand  rehearsal 
was  already  somewhat  advanced,  when  it  was  remark- 
ed that  the  great  vocalist  had  not  arrived.  At  the 
moment  the  ritorncllo  of  her  cavatina  announced 
her  entrance  on  the  stage.  Barilli,  our  stage-man- 
ager, taking  my  hand,  boldly  presented  me  to  the 
orchestra,  to  sing  in  the  ])lace  of  our  celebrated  man- 
ageress. Though  greatly  agitated  at  first,  I  felt 
afterwards  very  happy,  for  the  orchestra  applauded 
me  very  much,  and  it  was  the  first  time  such  an  honor 
had  been  paid  me.  When  Mad.  Catalani  heard  of 
what  I  had  been  hold  enough,  or,  rather,  what  my 
devotion  to  art  had  prompted  me  to  do,  she  thanked 
me  by  an  embrace,  for  she  was  always  kind. 

A  short  time  subsequently  (I  was  then  sixteen), 
Garcia  entrusted  me  witii  a  charming  first-rate  part 
in  his  opera,  II  Caltfo  di  Bagdad.  Yarat,  who  then 
heard  me  (alas  !  I  was  too  young  ever  to  have  heard 
him),  said,  I  sang  inaolendi/  in  tune  (insolemment 
juste.)  This  is,  I  tliink,  the  only  defect  on  which  I 
have  had  to  congratulate  myself  in  the  whole  cour.se 
of  my  lite ;  contrast  this  defect,  my  dear  pupils  ; 
there  can  be  no  charm  if  you  do  not  sing  in  tune. 
This  quality  is  not  one,  I  am  aware,  that  is  easily 
acquired,  but,  by  working  assiduously  at  the  intervals 
of  all  kinds,  slowly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
master,  you  may  sometimes  succeed  in  singing  in 
tune,  even  when  you  have  not  naturally  a  feeling  for 
it. 

When  Rossini  arrived  in  France,  I  received  the 
valuuble  advice  of  Bordogni,  whose  colleague  I  after- 
wards became  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  whose  good 
taste  is  proved  l)y  the  charming  exercises  of  vocal- 
ization he  has  given  us. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
at  the  Opera,  in  Le  Rosaignol.  As  I  had  never  pre- 
viously had  a  chance  of  singing  in  French  before  the 
public  who  treated  me  already  so  kindly,  I  was  in  a 
state  of  intense  anxiety.  It  was,  however,  the  very 
success  which  attended  this  attempt  which  made  me 
resolve  to  remain  on  the  grand  stage  of  the  Op^ra, 
for  which  a  new  destiny  seemed  then  about  to  open. 
But,  before  I  separated  from  the  Theatre-Italien, 
which  had  become  endeared  to  me  for  many  rea,sons, 
I  determined  to  subject  my.self  to  another  ordeal, 
more  serious  than  tliat  of  Le  Rossignol  could  be. 
The  Vicomte  de  la  Rochefoucauld  (then  Duke  de 
Doudeauville),  whose  name  all  artists  should  remem- 
ber with  gratitude,  was,  at  that  time,  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  .  I  asked  his  per- 
mission to  play  Amazily,  in  Fernand  Cortez,  a  deli- 
cious part,  entirely  dependent  on  expression,  and, 
apparently,  quite  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  style 
I  had  cultivated  up  to  that  period.  The  part  does 
not  contain  a  single  roulade;  it  was  impossible  to 


succeed  in  it  except  by  feeling  and  simplicity.  This 
second  bold  attempt  proved  even  more  successful  than 
the  first.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Opera,  there- 
fore, exceedingly  proud  of  having  obtained  the  suf- 
frage of  so  eminent  a  compo.ser  as  Spontini,  and  of 
so  dramatic  a  singer  as  Mad.  Branchu,  for  whom  he 
had  composed  this  admirable  part  twenty  years  pre- 
viously. Here  begins  the  second,  and  not  the  least 
happy,  period  of  my  theatrical  career. — London  Musi- 
cal World,  July  7.  Cinti-Damokeau. 
{To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.) 

The  Eepresentative  Art. 

No  art  is  worth  anything  that  does  not  erahody  an 
idea, — that  is  not  representative  :  otherwise,  it  is  like 
a  body  without  a  soul,  or  the  image  of  some  divinity 
that  never  had  existence.  Art  needs,  indeed,  to  be 
individualized,  to  betray  the  characteristics  of  the  ar- 
tist, to  be  himself  infused  into  his  work  ;  but  more 
than  this,  it  needs  to  typify,  to  illustrate  the  ch.aracter 
of  the  age, — to  be  of  a  piece  with  other  expressions 
of  the  sentiment  that  animates  other  men  at  the  time. 
It  must  be  one  note  in  the  concert,  and  that  not  dis- 
cordant,— neither  behind  time  nor  ahead  of  it, — neith- 
er in  the  wrong  key  nor  the  other  mode  :  you  don't 
want  Verdi  in  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  ;  you 
don't  want  Mozart  in  Rossini's  operas.  No  art  ever 
has  lived  that  was  not  the  genuine  product  of  the  era 
in  which  it  appeared  ;  no  art  ever  can  live  that  is  not 
such  a  product :  it  may,  perchance,  have  a  temporary 
or  a  fictitious  success,  but  it  can  neither  re.illy  and 
truly  exert  an  influence  at  the  moment  of  its  highest 
triumph,  nor  afterwards  remain  a  power  among  men, 
unless  it  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  epoch,  unless  it  show 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pres- 
sure. 

All  greatness  consists  in  this  :  in  being  alive  to  what 
is  going  on  around  one  ;  in  living  actually  ;  in  giving 
voice  to  the  thought  of  htimanity ;  in  saying  to  one's 
fellows  what  they  want  to  hear  or  need  to  hear  at 
that  moment ;  in  being  the  concretion,  the  result,  of 
the  influences  of  the  present  world.  In  no  other 
wav  can  one  affect  the  world  than  in  embodyintr  thus 
its  ideas.  You  will  see,  in  looking  to  history,  that  all 
great  men  have  been  a  piece  of  their  time  ;  take 
them  out  and  set  them  elsewhere,  they  will  not  fit  so 
well ;  they  were  made  for  their  day  and  generation. 
The  literature  which  has  left  any  mark,  which  has 
been  worthy  of  the  name,  has  always  mirrored  what 
was  doing  around  it;  not  necessarily  daguerreotvping 
the  mere  outside,  but  at  least  reflecting  the  inside, — 
the  thoughts,  if  not  the  actions  of  men, — their  feel- 
ings and  sentiments,  even  if  it  treated  of  apparently 
far-off  themes.  You  may  discuss  the  Greek  repub- 
lics in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  one  ;  you  may  sing 
idyls  of  King  Arthur  in  the  veiy  mood  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Art,  too,  will  he  seen  always  to  have 
felt  this  necessity,  to  have  submitted  to  this  law. 
The  great  dramatists  of  Greece,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land, all  flourished  in  a  single  period,  blossomed  in 
one  soil ;  the  sculptures  of  antiquity  represented  the 
classic  spirit,  and  have  never  been  equalled  since,  be- 
cause they  were  the  legitimate  product  of  that  classic 
spirit.  You  cannot  have  another  Phidias  till  man 
again  believes  in  Jupiter.  The  Gothic  architecture, 
how  meanly  is  it  imitated  now  !  What  cathedrals 
built  in  this  century  rival  those  of  Milan  or  Stras- 
bourg or  Notre  Dame  ?  Ah  !  there  is  no  such  Ca- 
tholicism to  inspire  the  builders  ;  the  very  men  who 
reared  them  would  not  be  architects,  if  they  lived  to- 
day. And  the  Italian  painters,  the  Angelos  and  Ra- 
phael's and  Da  Vincis  and  Titians,  who  were  geniuses 
of  such  universal  power  that  they  builded  and  carved 
and  went  on  embassies  and  worked  in  mathematics 
only  with  less  splendid  success  than  they  painted, — 
they  painted  because  the  age  demanded  it ;  they 
painted  as  the  age  demanded  ;  they  were  religious, 
vet  sensuous,  like  their  nation  ;  they  felt  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  sun  andsoil.  Their  faith  and  their  his- 
tory were  compressed  into  The  Last  .ludgment  and 
the"  Cartoons  ;  their  passion  as  well  as  their  power 
may  be  recognized  in  The  Last  Supper  and  The 
Venus  of  the  Bath. 

There  is  always  a  necessity  for  this  expression  of 
the  character  of  the  age.  This  spirit  of  our  age,  this 
mixed  materialistic  and  imaginative  spirit, — this  that 
abroad  prompts  Russian  and  Italian  wars,  and  at 
home  discovers  California  mines, — that  realizes  gor- 
geous dreams  of  hidden  gold,  and  Napoleonic  ideas  of 
almost  universal  sway, — that  bridges  Niagara,  and 
underlays  the  sea  with  wire,  and,  forgetful  of  the  Ti- 
tan fate,  essays  to  penetrate  clouds, — this  spirit,  so 
practical  that  those  who  choose  to  look  on  one  side 
only  of  the  shield  can  see  only  perjured  monarehs 
trampling  on  deceived  or  decaying  peoples,  and  back 
woodsmen  hewing  forests,  and  begrimed  laborers  set- 
ting up  telegraph-poles  or  working  at  printing-presses 


— this  spirit  also  so  full  of  imagination, — which  has 
produced  an  outburst  of  music  (that  most  intangible 
and  subtle  and  imaginative  of  arts)  such  as  the  earth 
never  heard  before, — which  is  developing  in  the 
splendid,  showy  life,  in  the  reviving  taste  for  pa- 
geantry that  some  supposed  extinct,  in  the  hurried, 
crowded  incidents  that  will  fill  up  the  historic  page 
that  treats  of  the  nineteenth  ceutury, — this  spirit  is 
sure  to  get  expression  in  art. 

The  American  people,  cosmopolitan,  concrete,  the 
union,  the  result  rather  of  a  union  of  so  many  na- 
tionalities, ought  surely  to  do  its  share  towards  this 
expression.  The  American  people  surely  represents 
the  century, — has  much  of  its  spirit :  is  full  of  un- 
rest ;  is  eminently  practical,  but  practical  only  in  em 
bodying  poetical  or  lofty  ideas  ;  is  demonstrative  and 
excitable ;  resembles  the  French  much  and  in  many 
things, — the  French,  who  are  at  the  head  of  modern 
and  European  civilization, — who  think  and  feel 
deeply,  but  do  not  keep  their  feelings  hidden.  The 
Americans,  too,  like  expression:  when  they  admire 
a  Kossuth  or  a  Jenny  Lind,  a  patriot  exile  or  a  for- 
eign singer,  all  the  world  is  sure  to  know  of  their  ad- 
miration ;  when  they  are  delighted  at  some  great 
achievement  in  science,  like  the  laying  of  an  Atlantic 
Cable,  they  demonstrate  their  delight.  They  make 
their  successful  generals  Presidents  ;  they  give  din- 
ners to  Morphy  and  banquets  to  Cyrus  Field.  They 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Therefore  they  are  artistic. 

How  amazed  some  will  be  at  the  proposition, amazed 
that  the  age  should  be  called  an  artistic  one,  amazed 
that  Americans  should  be  considered  an  artistic  nation! 
Yet  art  is  only  the  expression  in  outward  and  visible 
form  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace, — the  sacra- 
ment of  the  imagination.  Art  is  an  incarnation  in 
colors  or  stones' or  music  or  words  of  some  subtile 
essence  which  requires  the  embodiment.  We  all 
have  delicate  fancies,  lofty  imaginings,  profound  sen- 
timents ;  the  artist  expresses  them  for  us.  If,  then, 
this  age  be  one  that  requires  expression  for  its  ideas, 
that  is  pr.actical,  that  insists  on  accomplishing  its  de- 
signs, on  creating  its  children,  on  producing  its  re- 
sults, it  is  an  artistic  age.  For  art  works  ;  a  poet  is 
a  maker,  according  to  the  Greeks  :  and  all  artists  are 
poets ;  they  all  produce ;  they  all  do ;  they  all 
make.  They  do  just  what  all  the  practical  men  of 
this  practical  age  are  doing,  what  even  the  Grad- 
grinds  are  doing:  they  embody  ide.as  ;  they  put 
thoughts  into  facts.  A  quiet,  contemplative  age  is 
not  an  artistic  one  ;  art  has  ever  flourished  in  stirring 
times  :  Grecian  wars  and  Guelphic  strife  have  been 
its  fostering  influences.  An  artist  is  very  far  from 
being  an  idle  dreamer ;  he  works  as  hard  as  the  mer- 
chant or  the  mechanic. — works,  too,  physically  as 
well  as  mentally,  with  his  hand  as  well  as  his  head. 

Ths  is  all  statement :  let  us  have  .some  facts  ;  let 
us  embody  our  ideas.  Do  you  not  call  Meyerbeer, 
with  his  years  of  study  and  ettbrt  and  application,  a 
worker  '  Do  you  not  call  Verdi,  who  has  produced 
thirty  operas,  a  worker?  Do  you  not  imagine  that 
Turner  labored  on  his  splendid  pictures  '\  Do  you 
not  know  how  Crawford  toiled  and  spun  away  his 
nerves  and  brain  ?  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  inces- 
stnt  and  tremendous  attention  that  for  many  months 
Churcli  bestowed  on  the  canvas  that  of  late  attracted 
the  adiniration  of  English  critics  and  their  Queen  ? 
Was  R:ichel  idle  1  Have  these  artists  not  spent  the 
substance  of  themselves  as  truly  as  any  of  your  poli- 
ticians or  your  soldiers  or  your  traders  ?  Can  you 
not  trace  in  them  the  same  energy,  the  same  effort, 
the  same  determination  as  in  Louis  Napoleon,  as  in 
Zaehary  Taylor,  as  in  Stephen  Girard  1  Are  not 
they  also  representative  % 

And  their  works, — for  by  these  shall  ye  know 
them, — do  they  reflect  in  nothing  this  fitful,  uneasy, 
yet  splendid  intensity  of  to-day  ?  Can  you  not  read 
in  the  colors  on  Turner's  canvas,  can  you  not  see 
in  the  rush  of  Church's  Niagara,  can  you  not  hear  in 
the  strains  of  the  Traviata,  can  you  not  perceive  in 
the  tones  and  looks  of  Ristori,  just  wdiat  you  find  in 
the  successful  men  in  other  spheres  of  life?  Roths- 
child's fortune  speaks  no  more  plainly  than  the  Rob- 
ert le  Diable;  George  Sand's  novels  and  Carlyle's 
histories  tell  the  same  story  as  Kossuth's  eloquence 
and  Garibaldi's  deeds.  The  artists  are  as  alive  to- 
day as  any  in  the  world.  For,  again  and  again,  art 
is  not  an  outside  thing;  its  professors,  its  lovers,  are 
not  placed  outside  the  world  ;  they  are  in  it  and  of  it 
as  absolutely  as  the  rest.  You  who  think  otherwise, 
remember  that  Verdi's  name  six  months  ago  was 
the  watchword  of  the  Italian  revolutionists  ;  remem- 
ber that  certain  operas  are  forbidden  now  to  be  played 
in  Naples,  lest  they  should  arouse  the  countrymen  of 
Masaniello ;  remember,  or  learn,  if  you  did  not 
know,  how  in  New  York,  last  June,  all  the  singers  in 
town  ottered  their  services  for  a  benefit  to  the  Italian 
cause,  and  all  ihe  habitues,  late  though  the  season 
was   crowded  to   their  places  to  see  an  opera  whose 
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attractiveness  had  been  worn  out  and  whose  novelty 
was  nearly  gone.  You  who  think  that  art  is  an  inter- 
est unworthy  of  men  who  live  in  the  world,  that  it  is 
a  thing  apart,  what  say  you  to  the  French,  the  most 
actual,  the  most  practical,  the  most  worldly  of  peo- 
ples, and  yet  the  fondest  of  art  in  all  its  phases, — the 
French,  who  remembered  the  statues  in  the  Tuilleries 
amid  the  massacres  of  the  First  Revolution,  and 
spared  the  architecture  of  antiquity  when  they  bom- 
barded the  city  of  the  Csesars  t 

Consider,  too,  the  growing  love  for  art  in  practical 
America ;  remark  the  crowds  of  newly  rich  who 
deck  their  houses  with  pictures  and  busts,  even 
though  they  cannot  always  appreciate  them  :  remem- 
ber that  nearly  every  prominent  town  in  the  country 
has  its  theatre ;  that  the  opera,  the  most  refined  lux- 
ury of  European  civilization,  considered  for  long  an 
affectation  beyond  every  other,  is  relished  here  as  de- 
cidedly as  in  Italy  or  France.  In  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans, 
there  are  buildings  exclusively  appropiated  to  this 
new  form  of  art,  this  exotic,  expensive  amusement. 
These  opera-houses,  too,  illustrate  most  aptly  the 
progress  of  other  arts.  They  are  adorned  with  paint 
ing  and  gilding  and  carving  ;  they  are  as  sumptuous 
in  accommodation  as  the  palaces  of  European  poten- 
tates ;  they  are  lighted  with  a  brilliancy  that  Aladdin's 
garden  never  rivalled  ;  they  are  thronged  with  crowds 
as  gayly  dressed  as  those  that  fill  the  saloons  of  Pa- 
risian belles ;  and  the  singers  and  actors  who  inter- 
pret the  thoughts  of  mighty  foreign  masters  are  the 
same  who  delight  the  Emperor  of  the  French  when 
he  pays  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Orchestras  of  many  instruments  discourse 
most  eloquent  music,  and  involuted  strains  are  criti- 
cized in  learned  style,  in  capitals  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  seashore-  And  there  is  no  appreciation  of 
art  in  all  this  !  there  is  no  embodiment  of  the  love  of 
the  age  for  material  magnificence,  there  is  no  poetry 
incarnated  into  form,  in  this  combination  of  splendors 
rivalling  the  opium-eater's  visions  !  The  Americans 
are  a  dull,  stupid  people,  immersed  in  business  ;  art 
has  no  effect  upon  thom  ;  it  is  despised  among  them  ; 
it  can  never  prosper  here  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  JuUien  was  en- 
gaged to  play  the  flageolet  at  the  mansion  of  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  English  peerage.  His 
lordship,  supposing  that  Jullien  did  not  understand 
English,  approached  the  accompanist  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Tell  the  gentleman  not  to  play  anything 
too  long — I  do  not  like  long  pieces."  The  aceompa. 
nist  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  but  Jullien  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  "  Stop  when  I  stop,  and  close  the 
book."  Every  one  was  silent  and  listened.  Jullien 
played  twenty  bars  and  stopped.  The  accompanist 
did  the  same.  The  audience  were  in  raptures  ;  and 
his  lordship,  running  up  and  pressing  the  artist's 
hand,  said,  "  Ah,  monsieur,  the  piece  you  have 
played  is  admirable ;  but  it  is  too  short — you  must 
give  us  another."  "  With  pleasure,  ray  lord,  hut 
you  must  paj'  me  double."  His  lordship  consented 
enthusiastically.  Quietly  opening  the  music  again, 
Jullien  went  on  from  the  passage  where  he  had  left 
off,  and  concluded  the  piece  amidst  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. 


UBit  ^hoab. 


Paris. 

The  changes  and  embellishments  of  Paris  continue 
with  undiminished  energy  and  celerity.  The  citv  is 
on  the  point  of  contracting  a  further  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  of  francs,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  regeneration  and  improvement,  which  must, 
in  a  few  years  more,  render  the  French  capital  the 
most  magnificent  city  the  worid  has  ever  seen. 
Whichever  way  the  pedestrian  turns,  he  meets  on  all 
sides,  armies  of  laborers,  tearing  down  the  narrow 
and  ill-constructed  buildings  of  the  past,  or  swarms 
of  artisans,  rearing  commodious  and  elegant  edifices, 
more  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
The  project  of  the  new  Grand  (.Ipera  House,  which 
is  to  be  one  of  the  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  seems  not  yet  to  lie  definitively  settled.  It 
was  supposed  that  a  fine  site,  on  the  boulevard,  op- 
posite the  beautiful  Rue  de  hi  Paix,  had  been  chosen, 
but  none  of  the  plans  submitted  for  the  new  building 
has  been  accepted,  as  yet,  and  it  is  said  that  the  loca- 
tion may  possibly  be  changed  to  some  spot  more  eli- 
gible in  point  of  space.  This  rumor  has  been  denied 
by  the  official  journal,  but  all  the  statements  of  the 
Moniteur  during  the  past  few  years  have  hardly  been 
of  evangelical  veracity,  and  people  persist  in  believing 
t\at   the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  is  to  afford  a 


golden  occasion  for  speculation  in  real  estate,  in  a 
quarter  much  nearer  the  Tuilleries  than  the  site  al- 
ready named.  Meantime,  not  the  least  of  the  new 
improvements  is  the  demolition  of  several  buildings 
on  and  adjacent  to  the  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais.  'The 
space  afforded  by  the  removal  of  these  buildings  will 
clear  the  approaches  to  the  Government  Theatre,  and 
aid  the  circulation  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  is  al- 
ways crowded,  and  stood  vastly  in  need  of  this  ame- 
lioration. The  St.  Honore  front  of  the  Palais  Royal 
will  now  be  freed  of  all  incumbrances,  and  form  an 
agreeable  vis  a  vis  to  the  extension  of  the  Louvre  on 
the  other  side  of  the  broad  square  which  separates 
the  two  palaces. — N.  0.  Picayune. 

July  11. — ^Nothing  of  any  commanding  interest 
has  occurred  in  the  operatic  world.  At  the  Grand 
Opera,  Les  Hugxtenots  has  been  revived  for  M.  Urcart, 
the  Belgian  tenor  of  whom  I  wrote  a  short  time  since. 
He  still  maintains  the  favorable  impression  he  cre- 
ated in  William.  Tell,  and  people  seem  to  think  he 
will  be  permanently  engaged.  By  the  way,  the 
"  normal  diapason  "  now  established  at  the  Grand 
Opera  does  not  work  over  well,  and  is  especially, 
obnoxious  to  the  bass  singers.  The  "  Pif-paf,"  for 
instance,  is,  with  the  new  pitch  in  some  parts  beyond 
the  range  of  any  but  the  most  exceptional  voices. 
The  character  of  the  music  is  also  considerably  mod- 
ified by  the  change,  and,  in  some  -instances,  as  for 
example,  the  air  of  the  "  Couvre  Feu,"  loses  not  a 
little  of  its  origmal  color. 

The  manager  of  the  Opera-Comique  has  done  a 
famous  stroke  of  business  for  his  establishment  by 
the  engagement  of  M.  Roger,  whose  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  early  triumphs  will  no  doubt  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  frequenters  of  this  house.  The 
round  of  characters  he  created  here  with  such  marked 
success,  await  his  touch  to  revive  with  all  their  origi- 
nal freshness  and  charm,  and  after  the  Midsummer 
glories  of  the  Grand  Opera,  which  some  say  he  had 
better  never  have  struggled  for,  he  will  glide  calmly 
and  gently  into  a  sort  of  "  latter  spring."  Mad. 
Fanre  (the  wife  of  Faurenow  engaged  at  your  Royal 
Italian  Opera)  and  Mad.  Ugalde  are  also  re-engaged, 
but  the  presence  of  these  ladies  is  too  familiar,  and 
their  talents  have  been  too  exhaustively  reconnoitred 
by  the  audiences  of  the  Ope'ra-Comique,  to  cause  the 
announcement  to  be  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Mad.  Ugalde  has  already  appeared  in  Galath€e,  and 
it  is  just  to  say  that  her  reception  was  in  the  highest 
degree  flattering.  Mad.  Faure  will  not  make  her 
re-entr£e  till  next  week,  in  Boieldieu's  Petit  Chaperon 
Rouge. 

Among  the  small  items  of  intelligence  interesting 
to  your  musical  readers,  I  may  mention  the  engage- 
ment of  M.  Nilmann,  the  German  tenor,  for  a  short 
period  at  the  Grand  Opera.  He  is  engaged  express- 
ly to  sing  in  the  Tannhauser  of  Richard  Wagner. 
iVIIle.  Tedesco  will  return  to  the  Ope'ra  in  September, 
and  make  her  first  appearance  in  Le  Prophete.  She 
is  afterwards  to  play  Olympia  in  Herculanum.  I 
hear  also  that  Meyerbeer  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
Paris  very  shortly. 

One  or  two  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
Italian  correspondents  enable  me  to  furnish  you  with 
a  few  scraps  of  news  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  the 
principal  theatres  in  the  land  of  song.  At  Genoa 
there  h.ave  been  several  performances  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Fund  in  support  of  the  Sicili.an  Insurrection. 
The  last  deserves  especial  notice  as  being  signalized 
by  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Signor  'Tambur- 
ini.  He  sang  the  cavatina  from  La  Sonnnmhula,  the 
duo  in  11  Barhiire,  and  the  air  of  ilaometto.  His 
reception  was  enthusiastic  ;  the  applause  which  greet- 
ed him  being  no  less  addressed  to  the  patriotic  Ital- 
ian citizen  than  to  the  celebrated  singer.  His  vocal- 
ization was  marvellous,  and  took  all  by  surprise,  for 
the  ear  is  no  longer  accustomed  to  such  a  deluge  of 
trills  and  runs  as  was  poured  forth  from  the  singer's 
throat  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  After  the  first 
efi^cts  of  astonishment  had  subsided,  bursts  of  ap- 
plause followed  one  upon  the  other,  and  positively 
overwhelmed  the  last  representative  of  the  old  florid 
school  of  Italian  singing.  Tamburini  did  not,  how- 
ever, exhaust  the  appreciative  power  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  in  return  awarded  to  Signor  Agrone  and 
to  Signora  Parodi,  and  to  all  the  other  artists  and 
dilettanti,  who  contributed  their  services  on  the  oc- 
casion, their  duo  meed  of  applause.  Signor  Bottes- 
ini  has  been  engaged  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  where 
he  is  to  produce  his  opera  L'Assedio  di  Firenza,  and 
Mad.  Fiorentini  is  engaged  to  play  the  principal 
part.  The  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  is  not  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.  1  Foscari,  lately  produced 
there  with  Gnicciardi,  met  with  a  cool  reception  from 
the  inferiority  of  the  execution,  and  a  few  days  after 
L)oi}  Pasr/iudr-  encountered  a  complete  jiasco. 

The  sisters  Ferni  have  been  giving  a  concert  at 
Parma,  where  their  admirable  talents  have  been  duly 


appreciated.  The  programme  for  the  autumnal  sea- 
son at  the  Opera  of  Bologna  contains  the  names  cf 
the  following  artists : — Mesds.  Borghi-Mamo  and 
Luigia  Gavetti-Regiani,  and  MM.  Lodovico  Graziani, 
Antonio  Morelli,  Mario  Ghidi.  M.  Rota  is  the  bal- 
let master,  and  the  principal  dansense  Mile.  Adelina 
Plunkett.  Signor  Beneventano,  the  baritone,  is  en- 
gaged for  the  approaching  season  at  Trieste. 

Mile.  Kenneth,  whom  your  theatrical  readers  will 
better  identify  as  the  daughter  of  "  little  Kenneth," 
erst  the  proprietor  of  the  well. known  "  little  shop," 
at  the  comer  of  Bow  Street,  where  many  dramatic 
wits  and  theatrical  stars  were  once  wont  to  lounge 
and  exchange  the  newest  coinage  of  the  mint  of 
mirth  and  fancy,  has  just  returned  from  a  successful 
engagement  in  Spain,  notably  at  Madrid,  where  she 
sang  with  Tamberlik,  and  at  Barcelona.  Mile. 
Kenneth  has  been  trained  in  the  traditions  of  the 
old  Italian  school  of  grand  opera ;  her  vocalization 
is  excellent,  and  she  possesses  the  power  of  dramatic 
expression. 

I  hear  from  Pesth  that  the  Italian  Opera  has  com- 
menced there.  Norma,  with  Mile.  Lagrua  as  the 
Druid  priestess,  has  produced  quite  a  sensation. 
This  lady  is  described  as  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
as  possessing  a  voice  of  pure  and  rich  quality,  with 
a  sympathetic  character  quite  thrilling  |,in  its  effect. 
Her  presence  is  noble  and  graceful,  and  exactly 
suited  to  the  heroines  of  the  lyrical  drama ;  and  both 
by  her  acting  and  broad  grand  style  of  vocalising, 
exercises  an  extraordinary  power  over  her  audience. 
How  is  it  neither  Paris  nor  London  have  hitherto  had 
the  benefit  of  this  artist's  vannted  ability  f  How 
has  she  escaped  Lumley  the  pearl-fisher  ?  did  he  dive 
not  deep  enough,  or  too  deep? 

The  Imperial  Theatre  of  St.  Petersburg  has  secur- 
ed Signor  Graziani,  the  baritone,  for  two  years,  com- 
mencing next  season.  The  contract  was  only  signed 
hist  Thursday.  Mad.  Rita  Bemardi  Fabricca,  the 
wife  of  the  Maestro  Fabricca,  an  admirable  singer, 
and  moreover  a  very  pretty  person,  is  also  engaged 
at  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  third  time.  She  is  now  in 
London,  having  left  Paris  a  short  time  since.  Mile. 
Lotti  della  Santa  has  just  passed  through  Paris  on 
her  way  back  from  London  to  her  country  house  in 
the  environs  of  Milan.  There  is  some  talk  of  Mad. 
Miolan-Carvalho  taking  an  engagement  at  the  Royal 
Lisbon  Theatre.  Signor  Fabricca's  visit  to  London 
gives  some  color  to  this  rumor,  as  he  is  charged  with 
organizing  the  operatic  troupe  for  the  San  Carlos  at 
Lisbon. 

I  have  the  melancholy  intelligence  to  record  of  the 
death  of  the  pianist  and  composer,  Goria.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  has  not  left  any  money  behind  him. 
This  is  strange,  for  it  is  known  that  large  sums  wero 
made  by  his  compositions.  One  publisher  confessed 
to  realizing  3000  francs  a  year  by  one  piece  alone, 
and  his  nocturne  and  gtiide  in  E  flat  produced  a  profit 
of  30,000  francs — that  is  to  say,  the  publishers  !  Sic 
vos  non  vobis !  oh  luckless  herd  of  scribblers,  whether 
musical  or  literary. — London  Musical  World,  July  14. 

London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Meyerbeer's  grand 
opera,  Le  Prophete,  was  produced  on  Thursday 
night  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  theatre,  with  a 
splendor  and  magnificence  that  we  believe  has  never 
yet  been  equalled.  We  must,  for  the  present,  be 
satisfied  with  announcing  that  Signor  Tamberlik 
made  his  first  a]:>pearance  this  season  in  the  character 
of  Jean  of  Leyden,  that  his  singing  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished as  formerly  for  correctness,  vigor,  and  en- 
ergy, and  his  impersona'tion  of  the  mock  prophet 
characterized  by  a  manliness  which  invested  the  char- 
acter of  the  impostor-prophet  throughout  with  won- 
derfully sustained  interest.  "  Tamberlik's  John  of 
Leyden  " — says  the  Morning  Post — "  is  well  known 
to  our  public,  who  have  long  justly  regarded  it  as 
one  of  his  very  greatest  efforts ;  and  never  did  he 
play  the  very  arduous  character  more  finely  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  All  the  great '  points  '  of  the 
part  were  '  taken,'  as  formerly,  with  an  unquestion- 
able appreciation  of  their  merit ;  and  the  '  Re  del 
cielo,'  in  which  the  marvellous  voice  of  Tamberlik, 
animated  by  truly  heroic  ecstacy,  gives  out  those 
famous  B  and  C  naturals  di  petto,  with  a  force  which 
makes  the  'vaulted  roof  rebound,'  again  created 
what  the  Italians  would  call  a  _/«ro?-e,  quelled  only 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  singer  twice  before  the 
curtain  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  which  the  air  in  ques- 
tion forms  the  finale."  Mile.  Csillag  gives  evidence 
of  additional  powers  in  every  p.art  she  undertakes, 
and  her  delineation  of  Fides  will  place  her  in  a  high- 
er position  than  she  has  yet  occupied.  To  appear  in 
a  character  which  some  of  the  most  consnmmate 
singers  of  the  day  have  stanipeil  with  their  inilividu- 
ality,  indicates  no  small  aniliition  ;  but  Jllle.  Csillag 
has  proved  herself  capable  of  grappling  with  the  ex- 
traordinary difliculties  of  a  very  arduous  task,  and  of 
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grasping  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  most  origi- 
nal and  masterly  creation  of  the  lyric  drama.  Berta 
was  carefully  performed  by  Mile.  Corbari.  Signor 
Tagliafico  loolvcd  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  a  pic- 
ture by  Velasquez,  and  sang  unexceptionably  the 
music  allotted  to  Count  Oberthal ;  and  the  three 
Anabaptists  were  admirably  represented  by  Signors 
Neri-Baraldi  and  Polonini,  and  M.  Zelger.  The 
scenery,  costumes,  and  mise-en-scene  are  even  more 
splendid  and  complete  now  than  when  the  original 
production  of  Le  Prophete.  eleven  years  ago,  was  the 
town-talk  of  the  season.  From  the  Cuyp-like  beauty 
of  the  opening  view  to  the  massive  grandeur  of  the 
cathedral  interior — cleverly  taken  at  the  junction  of 
the  south  transept  and  the  choir,  thus  giving  the  ef- 
fect of  unlimited  extent — each  scene  was  exquisite  in 
itself,  and  gained  an  effect  by  the  constant  changes 
of  the  crowd  of  auxiliaries,  who  always — and  as  if 
by  instinct,  so  thoroughly  were  they  drilled — formed 
into  harmoniously-balanced  groupings.  The  skating 
scene,  of  course,  was  the  main  feature  of  the  scenic 
display,  and  the  "  Quadrille  des  Patineurs  "  was  so 
exceedingly  well  managed  that  it  was  enthusiastical- 
ly encored.  The  dancing  of  Mad.  Zina  in  the  pas 
de  deux  was  absolute  perfection.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  placed  on  the  stage  with  such  profuse 
magnificence,  Le  Prophete  will  now,  after  its  five 
years'  banishment,  be  a  great  and  continued  success. 
—Ibid. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — The  experiments 
now  being  made  at  both  Italian  houses  to  resuscitate 
the  neglected  works  of  acknowledged  masters,  are 
commendable  or  likely  to  lead  to  good  results,  if  not 
to  creat  successes.  In  all  probability  we  shall  hear 
little  more  this  year  of  Orfeo  e  Eurydke,  performed 
three  times  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  or  of  //  Mat- 
rimonio  Segnio,  performed  twice  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  both  of  which  were  worthily  and  carefully 
put  upon  the  stage  ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  It  is 
something  at  all  events  for  composers  of  the  present 
day  to  gain  some  notion  of  what  sort  of  music  is 
calculated  to  please  the  public  for  whom  they  intend 
writing,  and  by  what  means  popularity  may  be  most 
surely  achieved.  It  is  something,  too,  even  for  the 
informed,  to  be  reminded  how  old  composers,  like 
Gluck  and  Cimarosa,  wrote  in  the  olden  times,  and 
to  contrast  their  compositions  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  When  Oberon  was  announced  at  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre,  we  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to 
its  success  ;  nor  were  these  doubts  entirely  removed 
when  told  that  the  cast  would  include  the  names  of 
Titiens,  Alboni,  Mongini,  Belart,  Everardi,  Gassier, 
and  others  ;  that  the  spectacle  would  be  dazzling  and 
transcendent ;  and  that  the  music  would  be  enriched 
by  additions  from  Euri/anthe,  and  accompanied  reci- 
tatives by  Mr.  -Jules  Benedict,  the  accomplished  mu- 
sician, and  favorite  pupil  and  friend  of  Weber.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  have  been 
some  powerful  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  opera  on 
its  first  production.  Oberon  was  first  performed  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  1826,  when  Weber  was  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  when  the  public,  en- 
raptured with  their  new  favorite,  would  have  been 
but  too  eager  to  take  advantage  of  anv  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  exhibiting  their  enthusiasm.  The 
opera,  nevertheless,  ran  but  a  few  nights,  and  achieved 
a  moderate  success  only.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  was 
owing  to  the  absurdity  and  unfathomable  purpose  of 
the  libretto,  of  which  the  author.  Mr.  Planch^,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  our  dramatic  writers, 
appears  now  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed,  since  he  ac- 
knowledges in  his  preface  to  the  Italian  version,  that 
"  nothing  but  the  genius  of  Weber  could  have  pre- 
served it  from  total  oblivion  " 

Upon  Mr.  Benedict  devolved  the  onerous  and, 
however  agreeable,  not  very  grateful  task  of  writing 
the  accompanied  recitatives  and  making  such  addi- 
tions as  were  considered  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  opera.  This  gentlem.an,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  living  musician,  was  the  most  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  enter  into  Weber's  notions  and  supply  what 
was  found  wanting  in  the  score.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  the  interpolation  of  pieces 
from  Euryanthe  was  a  grave  mistake,  and  by  no 
means  called  for,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  man- 
ner in  which  it  enabled  Mile.  Titiens  to  wind  up  the 
performance.  Oberon  is,  or  is  not,  a  chef  d'cuuvre. 
If  it  is,  it  was  sacrilegious  to  meddle  with  it.  If  it 
is  not,  no  excerpts  from  other  works  could  make  it  so 
Moreover,  the  public  were  desirous  to  hoar  Oberon  in 
its  integrity,  and  wanted  nothing  else — not  even  that 
Mile.  Titiens  should  be  conciliated. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Here  Orfeo  e  Euri/dice 
has  been  repeated^  after  which  Lncrezia  Borqia  had 
been  given  with  Orisi,  Mario,  Ronconi,  and  Didie'e. 
The  Pro/)//e/e was  announced  with  Miul.  CslHiiy,M.A<\. 
Corbari,  and  Tamberlik  in  the  principal  parts. 


Philhakmonic  Concerts. — The  last  concert  of 
the  forty-eighth  season — one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  since  the  Philharmonic  Society  -was  insti- 
tuted— took  place  at  the  Hanover-Squaro  Rooms  on 
Monday  evening,  July  2,  when  the  following  selec- 
tion was  performed  before  a  crowded  assemblage  of 
amateurs  and  professors  of  the  musical  art : 

Part  I. 

SinfoDi.i  in  D.  Op  7 Mozart. 

Recit.  and  Aria,  *'  Xu  m'abbandoni,"  Miss  Louisa  Pyne. 

Spohr. 
Concerto,  pianoforte,  in  G  minor,  Miss  Arabella  God- 

dard Dussek. 

Overture,  "  Naiades  " Sterodale  Bennett. 

Past  II. 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor.  No.  5 Beethoven. 

Aria,  '•  Quando  lasciai  la  Normandia  "  (Robert  le  Dia- 

ble).  Miss  Louisa  Pyne Meyerbeer. 

Overture,  "Jubilee  " Weber. 

Conductor,  Professor  Sterndali  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  "  The  People's  Philharmonic  "  as 
they  have  been  not  inaptly  styled,  came  to  a  c:ose  on 
Monday  night  with  a  performance  "  for  the  benefit 
of  the  directors."  It  is  well  known  that  the  mana- 
gers of  these  entertainments  are  the  Messrs.  Chap- 
pell,  who  certainly  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  un- 
dertaking with  "which  their  names  have  for  two  years 
past  been  associated — for  never  was  speculation,  of 
which  art  was  the  medium,  planned  and  carried  out 
with  more  undeviating  artistic  worthiness.  The  first 
promise  of  the  scheme  has  been  verified  to  the  letter; 
the  public  has  been  invariably  dealt  with  in  good 
faith,  and  it  is  now  no  more  than  the  elucidation  of 
a  plain  fact  to  state  that  an  institution  has  been  estab 
lished,  on  the  most  legitimate  principles  and  the  finn 
est  basis,  alike  honorable  to  its  projectors  and  advan- 
t!igeous  to  those  who  support  it.  The  programme  of 
the  final  concert  (the  twenty-seventh  of  the  second 
season),  selected  from  the  works  of  various  masters, 
proved  so  attractive  that  St.  James's  Hall  was  hardly 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowd  that  be- 
sieged the  doors.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
musical  progress  of  the  masses  (towards  which  poor 
Jullien  effected  so  much,  and  with  such  untiring  zeal) 
may  not  be  displeased  to  learn  that  nearly  1600  paid 
Is.  at  the  doors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  stalls 
and  the  three-shilling  galleries  were  crammed  to  suf- 
focation. What  sort  of  music  these  worthy  people 
came  to  hear  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  pro- 
gramme : 

P.\RT  I. 

Quartet  in  C  major,  stringed  instruments Spohr. 

Pong — "  The  Wanderer  " Scbubert. 

Harpsichord  lessors,  pianoforte Scarlatti. 

Lieder  Kreis,  voice Beethoven. 

Prelude,  Sarabaude,  and  Gavotte,  violoncello Bach. 

P.\RT  II. 
Quartet,  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  44,  stringed  instruments. 

Mendelssohn. 

Sons — "  Znleika  " Meyerbeer 

Suite  de  Pieces,  in  E  major Handel. 

Sonp — "  11  Pensier  " Haydn. 

Son?; — "  La  Giti  in  Gondola  " Rossini. 

Duet,  for  two  Pianofortes,  in  D  major Mozart. 

Conductor — Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper. 

The  players  in  the  quartets  were  M.  Sainton,  Herr 
Goffrie,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  Signor  Piatti,  with  whose 
respective  merits  our  readers  are  well  acquainted. 

Buckingham  Palace. — A  grand  concert  was 
given  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  27,  by  Her  M.aj- 
esty,  to  a  select  but  illustrious  party.  The  following 
w.as  the  programme  :  Aria,  "  Avvi  un  dio  "  (Mnria 
di  r/ohan),  Donizetti,  Mad.  de  Paez  ;  Fantasia,  Flute 
(MS.),  Koppitz,  Herr  Koppitz ;  Recit.  and  Aria, 
"  Non  piii  di  fiori  "  {La  Clemenza  di  Tito),  Mozart, 
Mad.  Kapp-Young ;  Air  Hongrois,  Violin,  Ernst, 
Herr  Becker  ;  Air,  "  Vous  pouvez  soupirer  "  (Marco 
Spada),  Auber,  Mile.  Artot ;  Fantaisie  Originale, 
Pianoforte,  L.  De  Meyer,  M.  Leopold  De  Meyer ; 
Thema  und  Variazionen,  Proch,  Mile.  Charlotte  de 
Tiefensee.  At  the  Pianoforte,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance.  Her  Majesty,  after 
exchanging  a  gracious  word  with  each  of  the  other 
artists,  conversed  with  Herr  Leopold  de  Meyer  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  requested  him,  the 
celebrated  pianist,  if  not  too  fatigued,  to  play  another 
piece,  with  which  august  "command"  M.  Leopold 
de  Meyer  complied,  to  the  infinite  delisht  of  the 
whole  assembly,  among  whom  were  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  liivers  "  Grand  Dukes." 

Letters  from  Hav.ana  say  that  Gottschalk,  the 
pianist,  has  been  d.angerously  ill,  but  that  he  is  now 
convalescent,  and  that  he  is  to  make  a  professional 
tour  through  Central  America  and  Venezuela.  He 
will  take  charge  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  opera, 
next  winter,  at  the  Tacon  Theater.  The  new  im- 
pressnrii,  Raya  &  Co.,  are  now  in  Paris,  engaging 
artists  for  the  season,  which  will  commence  in  No- 
vember. 
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The  "  PMlharmonic  Problem."  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

From  the  Signale  of  Leipsic,  we  extract  some 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Philharmonic 
Problem  has  been  treated  in  St.  Petersburg,  feel- 
ing that  it  has  not  a  few  useful  suggestions  for  us, 
here.  There  is  one  society  it  would  seem,  for  all 
the  branches  of  the  musical  art.  How  if  all  our 
local  societies  devoted  to  music  were  consolidated 
into  one  great,  active,  efficient  body,  uniting  the 
resources,  the  zeal,  the  various  talents  of  each  ; 
uniting  their  voices,  the  instruments,  the  libraries, 
the  money,  the  professional  talent,  the  business 
capacity,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  general  culture 
of  the  amateurs,  and  the  higher  special  cul- 
ture of  the  thorough  artist  ?  Is  this  altogether 
impracticable  ?  Have  we  not  the  material  for  a 
great  Musical  Society  among  us,  such  as  in  this 
country,  at  least  cannot  be  equalled  ?  Might  not 
some  well  considered  plan  be  devised,  which 
should  bring  all  these  elements  together,  and 
fuse  them  into  one  great  and  harmonious  whole  ? 
But  let  us  see  how  they  do  it  in  Kussia. 

Between  the  years  1 840  and  1 850  there  was  in  St. 
Petersburg  a  Symphony  Society,  consisting  entirely 
of  amateurs,  who,  in  playing  and  singing  sought  for 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  classical  works.  From 
various  causes  the  meetings  of  this  society  were 
suspended  in  1851,  or  rather  postponed  until  favor- 
able circumstances  should  make  their  revival  possible 
During  the  last  years,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Connt 
Wielhorsky,  Rubinstein  and  others,  members  of  the 
old  society,  the  statutes  were  revived  and  the  whole 
society  remodelled.  The  name  of  the  society  is  now: 
"  Russian  Musical  Society,"  and  its  object,  the 
education  and  encouragement  of  national  talent,  the 
diffusion  of  musical  culture  by  the  best  possible  per- 
formances of  works  of  all  schools,  all  periods  and  all 
masters,  more  particularly  of  the  classical  school ; 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  compositions  of  all  kinds, 
to  consist  of  gold  and  silver  medals  as  well  as  money  ; 
to  give  beginners  a  chance  to  hear  their  composi- 
tions, and  bring  them  before  the  public,  to  send 
young  persons  of  musical  talent  abroad  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  art,  at  the  expense  of  the  society  ; 
the  completion  and  enlarging  of  the  library  ;  sub- 
scription to  all  musical  periodicals.  Ordinary  mem- 
bers, who  pay  fifteen  roubles  annually,  have  a  free 
pass  to  the  ten  symphony  concerts  of  the  season,  the 
right  of  using  the  library  and  reading-room,  and  of 
voting  at  the  annual  general  public  meeting.  Reg- 
ular members  pay  one  hundred  roubles  per  annum, 
have  free  admittances  to  all  performances  of  the 
society,  and  a  vote  at  the  annual  meetings.  The 
directors,  of  whom  their  are  five,  serve  for  two  years, 
after  which  two  step  out  appointing  there  successors. 
There  are  five  vice-directors  chosen  by  the  directors. 
Directors  and  vice-directoi^s  form  the  committee.  All 
questions  are  decided  by  simple  majority.  ¥here  is, 
besides,  a  board  of  consultation,  consisting  of  the 
best  Russian  resident  musicians,  which  is  to  report  on 
new  compositions,  award  the  prizes  and  assist  the 
committee  in  fixing  concert-programmes,  &c.  The 
society  is  to  give  annually  ten  grand  symphony  con- 
certs, six  soirees  for  chamber-music  and  two  oratorio 
performances.  Each  concert  must  contain  a  piece 
from  the  pen  of  a  Russian  Composer,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a  solo  performance  l)y  a  Russian  artist.  In  the 
programmes,  the  year  of  the  birtli  and  death  of  ihe 
authors  is  mentioned.  Words  of  vocal  pieces  are 
invariably  given,  translated   into  Russian,  if  sung  in 
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a  foreign  language.  A  choi-al  society  is  established 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  Tlie  orchestra  is 
selected  and  paid.  Mad.  Nissen-Saloman,  and 
Messrs.  Picioli,  Lodi,  and  Dutsch,  are  engaged 
to  instruct  young  persons  of  limited  means,  who 
show  talent  for  music,  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 
The  society  will  try  to  establish  an  Academy  of  vocal 
music  at  Charkow.  There  are  to  be  branch  societies 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  Although  the 
society  professes  to  be  national,  new  compositions 
of  foreign  artists,  if  approved  of,  are  brought  out  at 
the  regular  concerts.  Foreigners  may  also  be  engag- 
ed as  performers. 

The  society  has  just  finished  its  first  year.  Ora- 
torio performances  were  not  given.  In  the  ten 
"Philharmonic"  concerts,  the  following  composi- 
tion of  Russian  composers  were  brought  out :  Over- 
tures "  Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  Glinka,  "  Cholm- 
sky,"  "  Life  of  a  Czar  "  by  Glinka,  Piano  Concerto 
with  orchestra  by  Rubinstein.  Wallachian  dance 
from  the  opera  of  "  Gromoboi "  by  Werstofsky, 
scherzo  for  orchestra  by  Kui,  another  scherzo  by 
Moussorsky,  overture  "  Demon  "  by  Fittinghof,  and 
songs  by  various  composers.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
grammes was  made  up  from  the  great  masters. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  them. 

FIRST   CONCERT. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "  Russian  and  Ludmilla  " Glinka 

Chorus  from  the  oratorio  "  Jephtha  " Handel 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompaniment 

Rubinstein 

Finale  from  the  opeia  "  Loreley  " Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  8 Beethoven 

SECOND   CONCERT. 

Overture  to  Anacreon Cherubini 

Aria  from  the  oratorio  "  Joseph  " Handel 

Terzetto  for  soprano,  tenor  and  bass Dargomijsky 

Concerto  for  piano  with  orchestra Fr.  Liszt_ 

Romances  for  piano Dargomijsky — TVielhorsky 

Symphony Fr.  Schubert 


The  Buffalo  Ssengerfest. 

We  devote  a  good  deal  of  space  this  week  to 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
singing  societies  at  their  great  high  festival  held 
at  BufTalo  during  the  last  week.  The  elements 
of  enjoyment  were  various,  and  all,  it  would 
seem,  were  enjoyed  to  the  full,  and  the  example 
of  our  German  fellow  citizens  is  well  worthy  of 
adoption  and  imitation  by  our  native  population. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  or  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  people  to  en- 
joy themselves  in  this  way,  or  indeed,  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  all  in  any  way  that  shall  altogether 
throw  aside  the  conventional  restraints  of  a  some- 
what cold  nature,  the  narrow  bonds  of  an  awk- 
ward formality,  and  fairly  to  relax  and  expand  in 
the  free  and  natural  manner  that  characterizes 
the  observances  of  the  holidays  of  people  of  Eu- 
ropean birth  and  descent.  What  are  our  holi- 
days, and  how  do  we  observe  them  ?  There  is 
the  Fourth  of  July,  that  marks  the  grandest 
epocb  in  modern  political  history,  and  —  lohat 
else  ?  And  how  do  we  celebrate  this  great  anni- 
versary Y  Fireworks,  processions  of  military, 
processions  of  fire  companies,  and  an  everlasting 
flood  of  speeches  of  every  kind.  We  can  do 
nothing  without  a  "  Chief  Marshal "  and  "  Aids." 
We  need,  it  would  seem,  some  stiffness,  some  for- 
mality, to  make  us  believe  we  are  having  a  good 
time.  We  cannot  put  off,  as  do  our  German 
friends,  "  the  old  man  "  of  business,  of  care  and 
anxiety,  and  be,  as  it  were,  children ;  we  seem  to 
Lave  no  true  love  for  Kature,  for  open  air  and 
green  trees,  and  the  sports  and  pleasures  conge- 
nial to  such  scenes ;  we  cannot  unbend  as  they 
do,  and  become  children  in  our  enjoyments,  but 
seem  to  sigh  for  the  deep  platoons  of  a  well-or- 


dered procession,  guided  and  governed  by  blue- 
ribboned  and  batoned  marshals.  There  must  be 
some  ivork  in  all  our  pleasures,  and  indeed,  com- 
pared with  the  free  and  natural  jollity  of  these 
German  demonstrations,  it  seems  like  the  "  all 
work  and  no  play  "  that  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
We  can  hardly  spare  the  time  to  play  at  all,  and 
when  we  do,  it  still  savors  a  little  of  work,  or  at 
least  reminds  us  of  the  solemn  gambols  of  an  ele- 
phant, so  unused  are  we  to  the  thing,  such  awk- 
ward playfellows  have  we  become  from  long  dis- 
use of  the  playing  powers.  AVe  are  a  solemn 
people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  and  when  we  are 
brought  together  in  multitudes,  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  with  ourselves,  save  to  listen  to 
an  oration.  We  are  not  so  in  our  families, 
among  ourselves,  with  a  little  circle  of  friends, 
but  when  we  all  get  together,  we  insensibly  stif- 
fen into  ranks  and  fall  into  line.  The  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bullaiin  has  some  sensible  remarks 
apropos  to  our  subject.  After  discussing  some 
drawbacks  in  the  German  character,  it  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  They  love  music,  and  the  music  too  not  only  of 
the  home  circle  but  of  huge  choirs  and  bands,  more 
than  any  other  nation.  Now  music  is  a  great  har- 
monizer,  and  large  bodies  of  people  assembled  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  are  out  of  mischief,  and 
likely  to  be  very  well  behaved.  Here  then  is  a  great 
good  obtained — the  people  are  gathered  into  large 
assemblies  away  from  all  private,  secret  haunts  of 
vice  and  wickedness  ;  and  the  very  thing  that  calls 
them  together,  unlike  the  bull-fight,  the  low  theatre, 
the  cock  fight  and  the  prize  fight,  is  almost  as  promo- 
tive of  harmony  as  religion.  How  much  nobler  a 
spectacle  was  that  presented  at  Buffalo  the  other  day, 
where  the  German  singing  societies  assembled  for  an 
exhibition,  than  that  at  Farnborough,  where  such  a 
crowd  of  Englishmen,  out  of  even  the  higher  ranks, 
came  together  to  see  the  great  fight.  Every  nation 
must  have  its  excitements  ;  how  fortunate  are  the 
Germans  then,  in  finding  so  much  of  what  they  want 
in  that  way  in  the  7naennerclior. 

But  it  is  something  underlying  the  love  of  music 
that  brings  them  together  in  such  large  bodies  to 
sing  ;  for  we  see  the  same  disposition  to  fraternize  on 
a  large  scale  "  cropping  out,"  as  the  geologists  would 
say,  in  other  directions.  They  must  have  their  ve- 
rein  in  every  department  of  eff'ort  or  amusement. 
What  pleasantcr  sight  can  one  see  than  that  picture 
in  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery  in  'New  York,  which  rep- 
resents the  Dusseldorf  Society  of  artists  out  together 
for  recreation  and  artistic  materials  "!  What  a  gene- 
rous rivalry  is  fostered,  where  artists  are  thus  inti- 
mately associated,  instead  of  glowering  at  each  other 
from  their  opposite  attics. 

Then  there  are  the  Turner  vereins.  Much  is  said 
about  their  infidelity,  but  too  little  about  that  fidelity 
they  show  to  so  many  of  the  injunctions  of  nature. 
Not  many  of  the  higher  class  of  Germans  reach  this 
country,  or  if  they  do,  take  part  in  the  various  social 
gatherings  mentioned  ;  therefore,  we  do  not  see  the 
German  nature  in  its  highest  aspects  ;  yet  one  who 
thoughtfully  enters  a  Turner's  Hall,  cannot  but  ob- 
serve much  to  admire.  There  is  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  lecture  hall,  and  the  garden.  Now,  this  last 
may  be  a  rude  aifair,  simply  a  set  of  rough  board 
seats  placed  around  small  trees  ;  and  underneath,  in- 
stead of  turf  and  flowers,  there  may  be  only  gravel ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  aifair  is  got  up 
mostly  by  poor  mechanics,  who  love  so  much  to 
come  together  nightly  and  take  each  other  by  the 
hand,  that  they  will  draw  largely  on  their  scanty  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  garded  —  the  place  becomes 
beautiful  before  you." 

But  we  refer  to  the  chronicle  of  the  doings  of 
the  Ssengerfest  at  Buffalo.  May  we  not  some- 
time hope  to  see  this  gathering  in  Boston  ? 


M.  R.  T.  has  our  thanks  for  the  admirable  Max- 
ims of  Robert  Schumann  translated  for  the  "  Jour- 
nal." They  have  already  been  twice  inserted  in  our 
former  volumes,  or  they  would  find  a  place  at  this 
time.  They  can  hardly  however  be  made  too  famil- 
iar to  musical  students. 


Musical  Chit-Cliat. 
The  Harvard  Glee  Clcb  gave  a  concert  at 
Worcester  during  the  regatta  week.      We  find  the 
following  notice  of  it  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Traveller. 

"  The  '  Harvard  Glee  Club '  gave  their  much 
asked-for  concert  this  evening,  assisted  by  the  '  Men- 
delssohn Quintette.'  No  weather  could  have  been 
finer  than  that  with  which  they  were  favored,  the 
audience  corresponded  in  brilliancy  and  size — up- 
wards of  a  thousand  people  being  present.  The 
concert  was  given  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  which  is 
fully  as  large  as  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  the  size 
of  the  hall  prevented  the  '  Quintette,"  in  their  ear- 
lier pieces,  from  being  fully  appreciated  ;  but  as  the 
audience  grew  more  quiet,  they  got  to  be  well  heard, 
and  some  of  their  performances  were  admirable  and 
elicited  great  applause.  Neither  Mr.  Schultze  nor 
Mr.  Meisel  were  present,  however,  Mr.  Suck  filling 
the  place  of  the  former  gentleman  very  acceptably, 
and  Mr.  Coenen  that  of  the  latter  in  the  same  way. 
The  '  Quintette  Club  '  performed  the  overture  to 
Stradella,  a  Scene  and  Aria  from  '  Le  Pre  aux 
Clercs,'  and  an  Entre  Act  from  "  Robert."  Mr. 
Fries  also  performed  his  famous  solo  on  the  'Cello, 
by  Kummer,  in  which  he  imitates  a  banjo  so  cur- 
iously. 

The  Glee  Club  were,  at  first,  evidently  a  little  tried 
by  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  the  hall  being  much 
larger  than  any  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  a 
decided  want  of  accuracy  in  time,  and  tune  as  well, 
was  observable  in  the  '  Cheerful  Wanderer '  of  Men- 
delssohn, their  first  piece.  After  this,  however,  they 
steadily  improved  and  were  soon  evidently  free  from 
embarrassment,  acquitting  themselves  admirably  and 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Howland  of  the  Graduating  Class  sung  the 
'Penenti  Numi'  from  the  Magic  Flute,  in  superb 
style,  overcoming  the  serious  difiiculties  of  the  piece 
in  a  w^ay  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran 
solo  singer,  and  the  '  Club  '  were  never  more  success- 
ful than  in  their  renderings  of  the  '  Turkish  Drinking 
Song  '  by  Mendelssohn,  and  of  Lenz's  "  Wanderer's 
Night  Song."  They  were  many  times  encored,  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  all  through  the  even- 
ing, reached  its  climax  at  their  rendition  of  the  vari- 
ous College  Songs — "Upidee,"  "Integer,"  "  Li- 
toria,"  and  others,  all  of  which  were  given  with  the 
greatest  spirit  and  sweetness." 

The  New  York  0iristian  Inquirer,  in  its  account  of 
the  recent  inauguration  at  Cambridge,  speaks  thus  of 
the  music  of  the  day. 

"  We  caunot  omit  mentioning  the  admirable  char- 
acter and  the  delightful  effect  of  the  singing  by  the 
Glee  Club  at  the  Inauguration.  It  was  the  only 
part  of  the  exercises  during  which  many  wet  eyes 
were  seen,  except,  perhaps,  during  the  President's 
tender  and  exquisite  reference  to  young  Wilkinson's 
character  and  loss.  The  Alumni  dinner  went  off 
famously.  Dr.  Holmes  presided  to  a  charm,  and  un- 
wittingly described  himself  under  a  pretended  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Winthrop.  On  the  whole.  Har- 
vard never  saw  brighter  days  than  those  of  the  late 
Commencement  week.  May  the  dear  old  mother 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  then  another." 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  N.  0.  Pica- 
yune writes  as  follows  of  Frezzolini  : 

The  "  Garibaldi  Benefit "  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic was  a  success,  financially  and  artistically.  The 
net  proceeds  amounted  fo  about  $1,500,  which,  con- 
sidering that  "  everybody  is  out  of  town,"  is  as  much 
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ns  could  have  reasonably  been  expected.  The  per- 
formance of  the  "  Lucia,"  with  Frezzolini,  Musiani, 
and  Ferri,  in  the  leading  parts,  was  all  that  could  bo 
desired.  The  great  prima  donna — "la  reino  du  the- 
atre" was  most  cordially  received,  and  was  called 
before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  every  act.  Her  con- 
ception of  the  situations  and  the  character  of  the 
heart-broken  Lucia  was  thoroughly  natural ;  while 
her  rendering  of  every  emotion  was  eminently  artis- 
tic. Nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  satisfactory  in 
action,  intonation,  costume  and  general  effect.  From 
the  moment  she  enters  the  blushing  garden,  fragrant 
and  dewy  with  "  budding  love,"  until  she  flies  from 
her  last  scene,  shattered  and  shivered  with  despair, 
all  our  sympathies  cluster  around  that  fair  and  beau- 
tiful victim  of  the  love  that  fate  forbids.  The  role  of 
Lucia  is  exceedingly  simple  and  very  easily  under- 
stood. It  finds  a  ready  interpreter  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  have  tasted  the  greatest  of  all  sorrows — the 
sorrow  of  an  overwhelming,  involuntary,  uncontrolla- 
ble love.  And  who  is  there  that  hasnot,  at  some  pe- 
riod of  life,  either  in  the  freshness  of  spring,  or  the 
fullness  of  autumn,  confessed  himself  a  believer  in 
that  faith,  "  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart  ?  " 

Frezzolini,  by  her  delicate  organization  and  pro- 
found experience,  is  enabled  to  give  utterance  to  eve- 
ry shade  of  sentiment,  and  to  every  tone  of  suffering. 
As  Lucia,  she  loves  with  "  a  love  that  is  more  than 
love;  "  and  her  plaintive,  prolonged  cry  for  Edgardo, 
so  tearful  and  so  tender,  is  a  sound  one  can  never 
cease  to  hear.  It  is  like  the  melodious  sigh  of  a  lonely 
star  bewailing  fhe  loss  of  some  sister  Pleiad.  And 
yet  there  are  ears,  and  even  among  our  so-called  crit- 
ics, so  long  and  so  obtuse  that  t-he  refined  and  subtle 
tones  of  Frezzolini  cannot  penetrate  them  !  We 
commend  all  such  obdurate  "  organs  "  to  the  special 
treatmentjof  the  celebrated  aurist,  Von  Moschzisker. 
Such  deaf  and  impenetrable  critics  as  these  may 
quite  as  well  write  their  "  musical  notices  "  before 
the  performance  as  after  it,  which  was  certainly  the 
case  with  one  of  our  leading  musical  journals,  which 
highly  compliments  the  singing  of  Mme.  Colson,  on 
the  Garibaldi  night,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  indis- 
position, did  not  sing  at  all !  It  is  a  disgrace  to  jour- 
nalism, and  an  insult  to  the  public,  that  such  gross 
injustice  should  be  permitied. 

Did  space  allow  I  could  say  much  in  praise  of 
Mme.  Cortesi's  Lucretia. ;  and  also  of  the  admirable 
singing  and  acting  of  Musiani  and  Susini.  With 
two  such  tenors  as  Musiani  and  Ernani,  Brignoli  will 
either  have  to  change  his  terms  or  his  manners.  No 
artist  for  years,  in  New  York,  has  feared  competition 
less,  or  needed  it  more.  He  has  had  his  own  way  in 
everything  ;  and  has  become,  as  the  French  say,  «n 
enfant  gati.  Errani,  who  is  engaged  at  the  Academy 
for  the  next  season,  will  be  likely  to  "  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  him."  On  being  invited  to  sing  for  the 
Garibaldi  benefit,  "the  handsome  tenor"  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  he  "  could  not  compromise  his  family 
in  Naples." 

Ohio  State  MnsicAi,  Convention. — A  State 
Musical  Convention  will  be  held  at  Ashland,  on  the 
27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  August,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof  B.  F.  Baker  of  Boston,  Dr.  Clare 
W.  Beames,  of  New  York,  and  W.  H.  IngersoU  of 
Ohio.  The  Convention  follows  immediately  on  the 
close  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Ohio  Normal 
Academy  of  Music  at  Ashland.  Every  singer  in 
the  State  is  invited,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  vast 
attendance  will  be  secured. 

The  Normal  Academy  of  Music,  Genesee,  N.  Y., 
has  entered  upon  its  second  annual  terra  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects. 

Principals. — T.  E.  Perkins,  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tal and  Vocal  Training.  S.  J.  Cook,  Professor  of 
Harmony,  Psalmody,  and  Violinist.  J.  M.  North, 
Assistant  Tutor. 

Private  Teachers. — C.  Bassini,  Professor  of  Com- 
position and  Vocal  Training.      S.   N.   Pychowski, 


Professor  of  Composition,  Piano  Forte  and  Organ. 
T.  F.  Seward,  Professor  of  Organ  and  Melodeon. 

Suitable  buildings  for  its  accommodation  will  prob- 
ably !be  erected  eie  its  third  annual  term  shall  com- 
mence— in  the  summer  of  1861 — so  that  all  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  a  thorough  and  finished  musical 
education  will  be  here  enjoyed.  The  present  statis- 
tics are  as  follows  : 

Prof.  Perkins'  and  Cook's  regular  class  pupils, 
fifty-five. 

Prof.  Bassini's  private  class  pupils,  forty  five. 

Prof.  Pychowski's  private  class  pupils,  thirty. 

Evidently  Mendelssohn's  music  does  not  please 
every  body,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  this  notice 
from  a  Worcester  paper. 

"  The  singing  was  distinguished  for  precision  and 
accuracy,  and  the  pieces  sung  were  of  the  best  of  the 
part-songs  of  Mendelssohn,  which  are  unsurpassed  in 
their  way.  This  author  is  certainly  original,  though 
rather  in  the  manner  than  in  the  matter.  He  seems 
studied  and  bears  the  marks  of  erasure  and  interline- 
ation. Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  of  whose  genius 
there  was  presented  one  specimen,  is  spontaneous, 
new  and  perfect  in  the  first  conception.  His  elabo- 
ration is  merely  in  details  which  are  necessarily  just 
what  they  are,  and  never  could  have  been  written 
otherwise  or  thought  otherwise.  The  introduction  of 
this  divine  master  must  have  struck  any  musical 
sensibility  as  a  recurrence  to  first  principles  after 
the  somewhat  labored  strangeness  of  the  others. 
Mozart's  music  sings  and  plays  itself.  It  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence  how  it  is  rendered. 

The  voices  were  good,  some  of  them  excellent, 
but  the  manner  of  singing  smacked  too  much  of  the 
baton.  The  time  was  too  good,  and  the  accent  too 
monotonous.  With  many  points  of  excellence  there 
was  something  to  criticize." 

A  friend  of  ours  told  us  that  once,  when  he  was 
visiting  Liszt,  a  fine  gentleman  from  Boston  was  an- 
nounced, and  during  the  conversation  the  latter  spoke 
with  great  contempt  of  Wagner  (the  new  light)  .ind 
his  music.  Liszt  did  not  say  anything,  but  went  to 
the  open  piano  and  struck  with  grandeur  the  open- 
ing chords  of  the  Tannhauser  overture;  having  play- 
ed it  through,  he  turned  and  quietly  remarked, 
"  The  man  who  doesn't  call  that  good  music  is  a 
fool."  It  is  the  only  reply  which  can  he  made  to 
those  who  do  not  find  that  quintessence  of  thines 
which  we  call  Poetry  in  many  passages  of  this 
work." — Conwai/'s  Dial. 

The  opera  of  "  Les  Rosieres,"  which  the  The'atre 
Lyriquc,  in  Paris,  is  going  to  mount,  is  unknown  to 
our  generation.  It  was  first  performed  in  1817,  and 
was  the  first  opera  by  Herold.  which  had  a  great  suc- 
cess.    Its  last  performance  took  place  in  1826. 

gliisttHi  Infdiigcnte. 

The  Ssengerfest  at  Buffalo. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  various  German  singing 
clubs  of  the  country  took  place  at  Buffalo  during  the 
last  week.  We  glean  from  the  papers  of  that  city 
some  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
days. 

Yesterday  morning  opened  the  festival  week  of  the 
North  American  Sajtigerbund.  As  our  readers  may 
be  aware,  this  is  an  association  of  the  German  musi- 
cal societies  in  the  cities  of  the  Northern  States.  Its 
principal  object  consists  in  the  arrangement  for  a 
yearly  convocation  of  the  members  of  these  societies 
and  any  song-union  which  chooses  to  attend  the  an- 
nual Pest  may  become  a  member  of  the  Bund  or  con- 
federacy. At  present,  we  believe,  twenty-five  socie- 
ties are  thus  allied.  The  Sasngerfests,  of  which  there 
have  been  eleven,  the  present  being  the  twelfth,  are 
designed,  at  once  to  heighten  the  standard  of  musical 
excellence,  and  to  promote  general  good  feeling  and 
brotherhood,  among  the  song-loving  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  "  Vaterland." 
******* 

St.  James  Hall  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Sienger- 
bund  and  is  decorated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion.   Beautiful  festoons  of  evergreens  hang  from 


the  roof  and  around  the  gallery  appear  the  names  of 
the  twenty-four  Societies  of  the  Sa;ngerbund.  These 
are  as  follows  : 

Orpheus — Boston. 

Coucordia— PrestOD,  0.  W. 

Wyandot  Saingorbund— Upper  Sandusky,  0. 

Teutonia — New  York. 

Mroonerchor — Columbus,  0. 

Arion — New  York. 

Teutonia — AUegliany  City. 

Majnnerchor — West  Cleveland. 

llarmonia — Detroit. 

Licdertafel — BufTalo. 

S.-cngerbund — Toledo. 

MaBnnerchor— Rochester. 

German  ja — Dunkirk. 

Frohsinn — Pittsburg. 

Scengerbund — Buffalo. 

Eintracht — Newark. 

Liedertafel — Akron. 

Bruderbuud— Tiffin,  0. 

Liederkranz — New  York. 

Mozart  Quartette  Verein — Sandusky. 

Miennerchor — Philadelphia. 

Harmonia— Erie. 

Liederkranz — Syracuse. 

Gesangverein — Cleveland. 

The  Reception  Concert.— This  was  the  main 
feature  of  the  day's  festivities.  The  custom  on  these 
occasions  is  for  the  resident  musicians  to  entertain 
their  visitors  by  giving  a  Reception  Concert,  to  open 
the  ceremonies.  In  accordance  with  this  musically 
hospitable  idea,  the  United  Societies  of  Buffalo  gave 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  the  first  act  of  Von  Weber's 
"Euryanthe,"  and  Becker's  "  Gipsies."  The  Hall 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  mostly  with  the  visit- 
ing societies,  among  whom  were  many  ladies  whose 
gay  dresses  added  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  richly 
decoroted  hall.  When  the  curtain  rose,  a  charmino- 
scene  was  exhibited.  Forty  ladies,  all  in  white,  0°- 
cupied  the  front  of  the  stage,  while  behind  them,'  ris- 
ing in  tiers,  were  some  75  gentlemen.  The  orchestra 
numbered  35  instruments,  making  a  total  of  about 
150  performers. 

The  overture  to  "Euryanthe"  w.as  charminglv 
given,  the  orchestra  being  remarkably  well-balanced". 
The  music  of  this  opera,  new  to  us,  "is  of  the  Italian 
school,  though  of  German  authorship,  and  remarka- 
bly rich  in  pleasing  melodies.  But  nothing  ever 
given  in  Buffalo  equalled  the  choruses.  Some  of 
these  were  remarkable  in  themselves  as  melodies,  and 
they  were  rendered  with  a  time  like  a  drum  beat,  no 
drag,  no  hurrying,  the  orchestra  and  voices  harmo- 
nizing to  perfection,  and  all  blending  into  one  grand 
whole  which  realized  our  highest  conception  of  what 
a  chorus  should  be. 

^  We  h.ave  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  on  the 
rising  of  the  curtain.  Prof  Cakl  Adam  made  a  Re- 
ception Speech.  It  was  in  German,  and  all  we  can 
say  for  it-is  that  it  was  gracefully  delivered,  and  from 
its  frequent  cheering  we  may  conclude  that  its  senti- 
ments met  the  approval  of  the  guests  of  Buffalo. 

The  first  Concert  was  given  in  the  Exchan<'e  Street 
Depot  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad,  whicl^was  gra 
tuitously  furnished  by  the  Company  at  a  very  consid- 
erable sacrifice  of  convenience.  The  buildi'ng  is  90 
feet  in  width  and  580  in  length,  and  very  lofty.  Its 
numerous,  yet  easily  guarded  entrances,"its  coolness 
and  comfort,  the  f;\ct  that  the  floor  was  on  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  was  therefore  safe,  made  it  per- 
haps the  best  room  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Depot  were  seats  for  the 
singers,  consisting  of  fourteen  ascending  tiers,  on 
which  were  placed  more  than  600  singers  and  an  or- 
chestra of  65  performers.  In  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form was  a  dais,  occupied  by  the  Director,  Prof. 
Caul  Adam,  to  whom  was  confided  the  mammoth 
task  of  governing  and  controlling  the  ocean  of  music 
which  rolled  in  harmonies  down  the  vast  leno-th  cf  the 
building.  '^ 

The  following  was  the  programme  : 
Part  I. 

Overture  to  Tannhauser Wagner. 

1.  Hymo,  Chorus  with  Quartetto Neithardt! 

The  Qnrirrntto  by  the  Maennercbor,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Eighth  Psalm,  Chorus  with  Quartetto. .  .Schnabel. 

The  Quartetto  by  the  Gesangvereiu  of  CleTcland. 

3.  Goethe's  last  words.    '  Light,    more   light.'     Chorus 

with  Quartetto Liszt. 

The  Quarletto  by  the  Arion  of  New  York. 

4.  Pilgrim's  Chorus   from    Tannhauser,    Chorus    with 

Quartetto.  . . .-. Wagner. 

Part  II. 
Overture  to  Fidelio. 

5.  God,  Fatherland,  Love.    Hymn.    Chorus  with  Quar- 

tetto  Tschirch. 

The  Quartetto  by  the  Teutonia  M.aennerchor,  N.  Y. 

6.  Ode  to  the  morning,  Crorus  with  Quartelto Rietz. 

The  Quartetto  by  the  Orpheus  of  Boston. 

7.  Ilunfer's  Song,  Chorus Schumann. 

8.  The  Midnight  Revue  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Chorus. 

Titi. 

It  was  supposed  that  some  8  or  10,000  persons 
were  present.  From  the  dais  the  scene  was  magnifi- 
cent.    The  distance  from  the  rear  was  so  great  that 
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the  crowd  became  an  indistinguishable  mass.  Con- 
stant good  order  prevailed.  Among  the  audience 
were  thousands  of  ladies,  and  the  only  breach  in  the 
harmony  of  the  night  was  a  rush  through  the  canvas 
which  closed  the  east  end,  which  was  soon  quelled 
by  the  active  interference  of  the  police  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mayor  Albergee,  who  was 
very  efficient  in  preserving  quiet. 

In  such  a  concert,  multitude  is  the  great  feature. 
It  drowned  out  every  thing  else,  and  noble  as  was  the 
music,  the  sight  of  that  grand  gathering  of  humanity 
was  the  wonder  of  the  night.  We  found  that  two- 
thirds  down  the  room  even  the  quartets  were  pertectly 
heard.  At  the  rear,  more  more  than  500  feet  from 
the  singers,  these  were  mostly  lost,  though  the  cho- 
ruses were  full  and  effective  even  there.      *     *     * 

It  is  something  to  have  seen  and  heard  all  this,  a 
good  deal  more  to  have  done  it.  All  Buffalo  is 
proud  of  this  splendid  achievement  of  our  Teutonic 
cousins,  and  honors  the  labor  which  has  been  expen- 
ded upon  it.  Prof  Carl  Adam,  who  has  had  the 
Musical  Directorship  throughout,  has  discharged  his 
onerous  duties  with  an  intelligent  skill  which  satisfies 
all  interested.  His  labors  have  been  very  severe,  but 
their  triumphant  termination  must  repay  him  for  all. 
On  the  part  of  the  Local  Committee,  everything  has 
been  done  with  a  system  and  capacity  for  generalship 
worthy  of  high  praise.  It  was  a  great  task  to  pre- 
pare the  concert  and  to  carry  it  safely  through  with- 
out accident. 

The  Prize  Concert. — The  Prize  Concert  was, 
to  the  artistic  ear,  the  finest  of  all  the  musical  en- 
tertainments of  the  week.  The  competition  was  for 
the  splendid  silver  goblet,  manufactured  by  Jung- 
ling,  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  store  of  Blod- 
GETT  &  Bradford.  Its  weight  is  equal  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  ornamentation  upon  it  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  emblematic  character.  Only 
eleven  of  the  Societies  competed  for  it,  those  of  Buf- 
falo being  excluded  by  locality,  and  many  others  not 
caring  to  test  themselves  besides  such  clubs  as  the 
Arion,  Liederkranz  or  Orpheus.  The  audience  in 
attendance  was  immense,  and  composed  of  as  many 
of  the  elite  of  Buffalo  as  could  find  entrance,  hun- 
dreds being  unable  to  get  in. 

The  first  great  excitement  was  produced  by  the 
New  York  Liederkranz,  who  were  enthusiastically 
encored.  The  next  piece,  the  beautiful  and  stirring 
"  On  the  Neckar,  on  the  Khine,"  by  the  Teutonia, 
of  Alleghany  City,  was  also  charmingly  given  and 
warmly  encored.  TJien  came  the  "  Vineta,"  of  the 
New  York  Arion — magnificently  led  by  Carl  An- 
SCHUTZ.  We  can  hardly  say  too  much  of  this  pleas- 
ing yet  difficult  melody,  or  of  the  perfect  blending  of 
its  harmony.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  soul  and 
one  thought  in  the  Arions.  The  encore  which  fol- 
lowed was  tremendous.  They  responded  only  to  be 
called  out  again,  but  the  second  encore  was  dectined. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Arions  came  the  Or- 
pheus, of  Boston.  Mr.  Kreissmann,  their  leader, 
has  one  of  the  purest  and  richest  tenors  to  which  we 
ever  listened.  In  arranging  his  club  he  exhibited 
some  management,  packing  them  in  close  order,  in- 
stead of  stretching  them  in  line  across  the  stage.  He 
thus  secured  a  more  perfect  time  and  more  careful 
harmony.  The  "Nightsong"  is  a  musical  gem. 
The  piano  passages  were  given  with  wonderful  del- 
icacy and  feeling,  but  there  was  a  lack  in  the  forte 
which  perhaps  lost  them  the  prize.  Among  the 
American  portion  of  the  audience  the  Orpheus  was 
perhaps  the  favorite,  though  it  was  conceded  to  be  a 
close  thing  with  the  Arion.  The  Liederkranz,  which 
received  three  votes  fi-om  the  committee,  was  better 
appreciated  by  the  Germans  than  the  Americans. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  appointed  to  award  the 
prize  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : 
Messrs.  Schubert,  of  New  York;  Marx,  of  De- 
troit ;  Adam,  Federlander,  Brown  and  Blod- 
GETT  of  Buffalo.  The  judges  were  required  to  de- 
cide individually,  without  consulting  each  other's 
opinions,  and  each  present  the  name  of  the  Society 
in  whose  fiivor  he  pronounced,  written  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  con- 
cert. This  was  done,  and  the  opinions  were  announc- 
ed as  follows  : 

In  favor  of  the  Arion  Society,  New  York 4 

*'         "        Liederkranz  Society,  New  York 3 

The  announcement  was  received  with  applause 
and  general  satisfaction.  We  are  inclined  to  fully 
endorse  the  decision,  with  a  mental  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Orpheus.  The  strong  vote  for  the  Liederkranz 
is  complimentary  enough  for  them.  But  we  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  Gesangverein  of  Cleveland, 
which  under  unfavorable  circumstauces,  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  on  the  audience. 

A  banquet,  ball  and  pic-nic  were  among  the  plea- 
sant features  of  this  monster  meeting.  The  pic-nic 
seems  to  have  been  unique  in  its  character. 


The  Buffalo  Courier  says  : 

Not  till  then  did  our  German  friends  begin  to  show 
us  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  they  do  their  merry- 
making on  great  occasions.  The  word  "  picnic  " 
which  with  us  suggests  a  quiet  little  gathering  in  the 
woods  or  fields,  in  which  a  few  swings  furnish  the 
amusement,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  children,  at 
most,  the  noise,  gives  no  idea  of  the  "  doings  "  at 
Moffatt's  Grove.  To  ns  it  has  nothing  short  of  a 
national  importance.  We  are  not  aware  that  ever 
before  in  this  country  has  any  nationality  asserted  it- 
self in  so  strongly  marked  a  manner  as  did  the  Ger- 
man in  yesterday's  pic-nic.  It  seemed  really  after  a 
century  in  which  the  restraint  of  new  world  manners 
had  been  endured.  In  the  exuberant  joy  of  such  a 
meeting,  everything  of  the  new  world  was  forgotten, 
and  everything  of  the  old  was  revived  under  the 
maples  of  Moffatt's  Grove,  as  completely  as  if  the 
spot  had  been  four  thousand  miles  east  of  here,  some- 
where "  on  the  Neckar  or  the  Rhine."  Germany — 
emigrated,  modified,  Americanized  Germany — was 
its  old  self  again  and  acted  out  all  its  old  Teutonic 
pranks,  just  as  if  the  Atlantic  had  never  been  cross- 
ed. We  would  like  any  one  to  show  us  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  another  instance  in  which  such  a 
striking  national  phenomena  has  transpired.     *     * 

We  despair  of  giving  any  just  idea  of  how  things 
looked  in  the  grove.  Everybody  to  whom  wj  spoke 
agreed  that  it  was  a  sight  to  be  seen  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  never  to  be  described.  The  Bluffs,  the 
beautiful  little  valley,  the  glades  and  meadows  com- 
prised in  the  grove,  were  strewn  thick  with  the  mul- 
titude. They  gathered  in  groups,  each  group  large 
enough  to  fill"  a  large  hall,  at  points  where  the  vari- 
ous societies  had  made  head-quarters,  and  around,  the 
different  dispensaries  of  lager  beer  and  other  good 
things.  Everybody  ate  and  drank  and  talked  all  at 
once,  all  the  while.  One  or  more  of  the  splendid 
bands  made  the  woods  ring  again,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  th.at.  A  gun  squad,  with  the  "Lady  Wash- 
ington." added  to  the  din,  and  at  intervals  the  iire- 
pressible  song,  with  its  strong,  manly  chorus,  burst 
forth  from  throats  that  gurgled  with  that  everlasting 
lager.  Flags  floated  among  the  trees  and  in  the  air ; 
crinoline  on  the  swing,  ditto  ditto  ;  a  myriad  of  glass-^ 
es  clinked;  uncounted  bretzels  and  sandwiches  and 
sausages  disappeared  ;  kegs  of  beer  rolled  in  and  beer 
kegs  rolled  out,  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to, 
and  thus  the  Picnic  began. 

At  the  height  of  the  festivities  there  was  more  de- 
molition of  lager,  bretzels  and  rheinwein  ;  more  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  the  wildest  state  of  jubilant  enthu- 
siasm ;  more  music  by  the  bands  ;  more  singing  and 
cheering ;  more  firing  ;  more  clinking  of  glasses  ; 
more  filling  and  emptying  of  lager  drinking  horns  ; 
in  short,  a  grand,  sweeping,  univehsal,  deluge  of  good 
feeling  and  animal  spirits.  The  New  Yorkers,  who, 
according  to  an  aged  picnician,  whom  we  overheard 
"sind  der  teufel,"  were  foremost  in  inventing  expres- 
sion for  the  merriment.  They  dressed  themselves 
up  as  mummers,  in  the  most  absurd  costumes.  They 
had  a  Japanese  troupe  with  "little  Tommy,"  a 
prominent  character,  and  in  the  oddest  of  processions 
they  marched  through  the  grove  to  the  extraordinary 
music  of  cornstalk  flutes,  making  halts  everywhere, 
and  performing  sundry  side-splitting  antics,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  crowd.  Others  of  the  socie- 
ties joined  in  the  mummery ;  had  mock  music  re- 
hearsals, and  wended  in  absurd  state,  amid  the 
screaming  multitude.  For  all  the  world  the  scene 
would  remind  one  of  Assumption  Day  in  Paris  or  the 
Carnival  at  Rome.  "Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  this  V  inquired  we  of  a  venerable  Teuton. 
"Ach,  jn,  in  Deutschland !"  quoth  he.  Certes, 
never  in  America  was  the  match  of  the  Saingerfest 
Picnic  enacted. 

And  thus,  till  nearly  sundown,  the  jubilation  last- 
ed ;  all  the  while,  it  must  be  said,  without  the  first 
manifestation  of  anything  but  the  broadest,  kindest 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  The  only 
attempt  at  a  quarrel  or  threatening  of  a  fight  which 
we  saw,  originated  among  individuals  speaking  an- 
other tongue  than  the  guttural  Teutonic.  Gradn- 
ally,  as  we  said  before,  the  sti-eam  of  vehicles  turned 
city-wards,  and  the  army  of  revellers,  exhausted,  but 
cheery  and  good-natured,  went  home.  Surely  the 
Picnic  will  forever  live  in  their  memories,  as  of  all 
their  lives, — 

"  The  madJest,  merriest;  day.'* 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  St.  James 
Hall. 

Yesterday  the  crowd  went  down  to  Niagara  Falls, 
on  an  excursion. 

Last  evening  a  large  number  of  the  singers,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  New 
York  Societies,  came  down  from  the  Falls  on  the 
8,30  train.  Some  of  the  strangers  stopped  over, 
while  others  went  on.  More  were  expected  down  on 
the  12,50  traia.  The  great  Siengerfest  of  1860  is 
ended. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimeiit. 

Softly  glide  the  gentle  Zephyrs.    Song.     A.  Bell.  25 

A  very  pleasing  little  Song  suitable  for  young  ama- 
teurs. 

Uncle  Watty  and  Aunt  Matty.     Scotch  Song. 

John  Wilson.  25 
A  quaint,  charming  ballad  which  will  give  mnch 
pleasure  to  that  large  class  of  musical  persons  who 
hold  the  vocal  gems  of  Caledonia  in  high  esteem. 


Great  talkers  do  the  least. 
Don't  come  teasing  me,  Sir. 


N.  J.  Sporle.  25 
J.  L.  Ration.  25 


Two  capital  Songs.    For  the  last  one  we  predict  a 
great  popularity  with  the  lalies. 


i 
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0  cor  amorls  victima. 


Lamhillotie.  75 


From  this  author's  celebrated  collection  of  oriEjinal 
orcasional  pieces  for  the  u-se  of  ch 'irs  in  Catholic 
churches,  entitled  the  "Saluts.*'  As  fir  as  it  is 
known,  this  composition  has  been  a  great  favorite 
with  the  singers.  It  should  be  added  by  every  Cath- 
olic Organist  or  Choir-leader  to  his  library. 


I  would  not  to  earth  recall  thee. 


F.  Romer.  25 


A  pretty,  sentimental  ballad,  well  written  and  ef- 
fective. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Fountain  Schottisch.  J.  B.  Holmherg.  25 

May  Flower  Polka,  F.  von  Olher.  25 

Snow  Flake  Scliottisch.  M,  T.  Summers.  25 

Fair  Dell  Waltz.  C.  Meininge)-  25 

Apollo  Polka.  A.  G.  Pickens,  25 

Marie  Pofka  Mazurka-  A.  Cooke.  35 

New  Dance  Music  for  the  Brawl np- room,  of  a  pleas- 
ing and  and  agreeable  character. 

Les  Dames  de  Seville  Waltzes.    Four  Hands. 

C.  Schubert.  75 

These  Waltzes,  long  known  in  a  solo-arrangement  as 
one  of  the  most  taking  sets,  make  a  capital  duet  of 
Tery  moderate  difficulty. 

Polonaise  from  Op.  42.    Four  hands.     Beethoven,  40 
A  good  teaching  piece,  as  which  it  is  known  to  most 
teachers.    It  is  yery  pretty  and  taking,  and  not  diffi- 
cult. 

Thrush  Polka.  H.  Elhmeier.  25 

Chiquito  Polka.  A.  F.  Little.  25 

Pretty  dance  music,  not  difficult. 

Books. 

The  Modern  School   for  the  Organ.     A 

New,   Progressive   and  Practical  Method,     In 
Three  Parts.     By  John  Zundel.  3,00 

Mr.  Zundel's  long  experience  not  oniy  as  an  Organ- 
ist bnt  as  a  successful  teacher  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  excellence  of  this  work  and  of  its  great  utility. 
A  slight  examination  even  of  its  pages  will  convince 
any  one  of  its  rare  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  begin- 
ners, as  also  to  advanced  players.  It  embodies  in 
plain  language  a  great  fund  of  practical  information 
on  points  in  organ  playing  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  who  would  become  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  instrument,  but  which  are  sel- 
dom so  thoroughly  treated  and  so  masterly  explained. 
This  ''  Modern  School "  must  become  the  Standard 
Method  of  Organ  Study. 
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Mosic  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Diarist  Abroad 


UTILE   ET    DULCE. 


On  Monday — -what  was  the  date  ? — June  4th, 
I  fell  into  a  fit,  and,  thouf;h  some  weeks  have 
passed,  am  hardh'  over  it  yet,  to  relieve  your 
anxiety,  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  The  great  grand- 
father of  Joseph  Miller  of  facetious  memory, 
once  made  a  joke  upon  fit — nihil  fit.  I  spare 
the  infliction,  for  antiquated  puns  are  nothing  fit 
for  a  serious  communication.  As  to  the  fit  of 
enthusiasm,  the  way  of  it  was  this. 

On  that  day  I  journeyed  some  hundred  and 
forty  English  miles  by  railroad  to  Grafz,  the  cap- 
ital of  Steyermark  or  Styria.  I  had  business, 
but  such  as  cannot  travel  for  pleasure,  must  get 
pleasure  when  they  travel — must  get  the  dulce 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  utile.  A  good  principle  is 
this  and  one  to  be  acted  upon ;  so  as  I  was  to  go 
to  Gratz,  I  awaited  a  bright,  beautiful  morning, 
which  promised  a  glorious  day.  The  morning 
proved  to  be  a  thoroughly  (Jerman  one  in  this — 
it  made  its  promise  only  to  break  it.  You  know 
the  point  of  honor  with  us  is  truth — in  Germany 
'cuteness.  A  German  coolly  tells  you  to  your 
face,  "  that  is  not  true — you  are  lying,"  and 
only  smiles  if  you  tell  him  so.  But  call  him  a 
"  stupid  boy  !"  (Dumme  Junge !)  and  blood  only 
can  wipe  out  the  insult — as  if  God  had  not  made 
each  man  brilliant  or  stupid,  while  it  depends 
upon  each  man  himself  to  be  above  the  coward- 
ice of  lying !  L.,  now  professor  in  an  American 
college,  can  tell  you  how  when  ten  years  ago,  my 
face  flushed  up  and  my  eyes  sparkled  with  anger 
at  being  coolly  told  by  the  student  Hendsehel 
that  I  was  lying — the  latter  turned  to  him  all 
surprised  with  the  enquiry,  what  T.  was  so  ex- 
cited about !  So  the  morning  promised  every- 
thing fair,  and  two  oflicials  of  the  railroad  of 
whom  I  enquired,  assured  me  that  the  car  in 
which  I  had  taken  my  seat  went  through  to 
Gratz. 

We  ran  along  the  beautiful  plain,  with  the  fine 
range  of  hills — outposts  of  tlie  Styrian  Alps  on 
the  right — past  Modling,  and  Baden,  and  Wiener 
Neustadt  and  many  another  pleasant  village  and 
small  city,  until  the  hills  and  mountains  began  to 
appear  upon  the  other  side,  and  finally  close  in 
upon  us.  And  so  we  came  to  Glocknifcz,  where 
the  word  of  the  officials  and  the  promise  of  the 
morning  proved  equally  truthful,  for  the  oar  went 
no  farther,  and  I  must  leave  my  seat  and  find 
another  as  I  could,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  rain  ; 
so  I  was  forced  into  a  crowded  car,  where  pipes 
and  cigars  vied  with  the  locomotive  in  defiling 
the  sweet  air.  Hence,  dui'ing  our  pronress  as 
far  as  the  next  station,  I  must  confess  that  I  did 
not  feel  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  What  use 
had  my  early  appearance  at  the  station  been  to 
me,  in  getting  a  seat  by  the  window,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  car,  that  I  might  really  see,  what  I 
went  out  for  to  sec  ?  But  here,  in  the  deep  and 
ever  narrowing  valley,  I  began  to  forget  my  little 
annoyances,  for  from  this  point,  Puthenbach  or 
some  such  name,  tlie  pass  of  the  Semmering  may 


be  said  to  begin.  During  the  halt  of  the  train 
I  looked  at  the  mountain  across  the  valley,  and 
wondered,  whether  that  way,  which  passed  along 
and  up  its  side,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
house,  and  with  the  American  telegraph  accom- 
panvinij  it — whether  that,  rising  upward  at  such 
an  angle,  and  leading  in  nearly  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  we  had  been  moving — 
could  by  any  possibility  be  a  railroad  whereon 
our  train  was  to  run  !  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 
Nothing  hitherto  in  my  experience  warranted  the 
supposition.  We  move  onward  again  with  slow 
but  steady  pace.  The  valley  becomes  narrower. 
We  turn  to  the  left,  pass  a  lofty  bridge,  and  our 
Behemoth  moves  up  the  ascent.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes I  am  looking  down  across  the  opening  in  the 
moifntains  upon  Puthenbach  far  below.  On 
and  on,  up  and  up.  Behemoth  gathering  strength 
and  laughing  at  his  labor.  On  and  on,  up  and 
up,  Behemoth  rushing  over  bridges  and  viaducts, 
and  through  tunnels,  playing  bo-peep  with  the 
mountain-peaks,  which  now  hood  themselves  in 
mantles  of  mist  and  rain,  and  now  rise  in  bald, 
bare,  rugged  pinnacles  of  rook,  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  evergreen,  like  the  scattered 
looks  on  the  head  of  old  Time.  Quick  !  during 
the  moment,  while  we  are  passing  the  head  of 
this  mountain  gorge,  look  awaj'  down  a  thousand 
feet  below,  upon  that  sweet  little  scene,  now  for 
the  moment  enlivened  by  a  ray  of  the  sun ;  upon 
the  two  TOWS  of  white  cottages;  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  deepest  green ;  the  road,  dressed  with 
limestone,  and  bordered  with  poplars,  like  a  broad 
silver  ribbon,  edged  with  emeralds;  the  people 
reduced  to  pigmies.  Behemoth  sees  them  also, 
and,  startling  them  with  a  shriek,  plunges  out  of 
sight  into  a  tunnel,  whence  he  emerges  with  a 
"  chah  !  ha  !  ha !  ha !" — as  the  manner  of  the 
behemoths  is. 

No ;  I  have  not  only  never  seen  anything  like 
this  in  railroad  traveling,  but  nothing  which  gave 
me  in  my  wildest  dreams  the  coneeption  of  such 
a  specimen  of  engireering. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  station  Semmering, 
where  Behemoth  stops  to  rest  after  his  ascent  of 
some  two  thousand  feet  from  the  plains  below. 

Again  we  wind  along,  pass  through  a  tunnel, 
five  minutes  in  the  darkness,  and  then  descend 
into  the  valley  of  theMurz,  which  opens  into  that 
of  the  Murr,  the  road  running  along  the  banks 
of  those  streams,  giving  us  all  the  way  scenery 
which,  says  red-bound  John  Murray  "  is  most 
varied  and  charming,  very  picturesque  and  in 
places  varied  by  old  castles,  churches  and  villa- 
ges." Inclusive  of  the  delays  at  the  stations,  a 
good  half  hour  at  the  dining  place,  it  is  a  ride  of 
about  nine  hours — nine  hours  as  full  of  enjoyment 
(had  one  only  a  companion  of  the  right  sort)  as 
travelling  can  easily  give.  Here  comes  in  a 
laugh,  if  you  are  disposed ;  for  a  very  large,  per- 
haps the  greatest  proportion  of  our  contrymen, 
who  leave  Vienna  for  Italy  via  Trieste,  leave  in 
the  evening  train,  crossing  the  pass  of  the  Sem- 
mering in  the  darkness ! 

When  the   train  at   length  emerged  from  the 


mountains,  and  leaped  out  upon  the  plain,  Gratz, 
bathed  in  sunlight,  for  we  had  left  the  rain-clouds 
behind,  lay  smiling  and  beautiful  before  us.  But 
where  to  select  our  lodging  ?  I  was  advised  to 
go  to  the  "  Kaiserkrone,"  unless  inclined  to 
choose  one  of  the  more  fashionable  hotels,  and 
thither  upon  leaving  the  omnibus  at  the  market, 
I  bent  my  steps.  The  impression  made  upon  me 
by  the  inn,  in  a  narrow  street,  and  with  the  great 
passage  and  court  lumbered  with  vehicles,  was 
not  the  best ;  but  the  good,  well-furnished  room 
to  which  I  was  taken  improved  matters,  and  on 
going  down  into  the  neat,  clean,  fresh  dining- 
room,  there  was  a  sight,  which  at  once  removed 
all  doubt. 

You  must  know  that  just  at  this  time  some 
sort  of  a  religious  merry  making  was  coming  off 
in  Gratz,  and  among  my  fellow  passengers,  were 
divers  parish  priests,  steady  old  goers,  with  broad 
hats  and  shiny  boots  drawn  over  their  trowsers. 
Five  of  these  venerable  fathers  sat  at  a  long  table 
in  the  corner  drinking  beer,  taking  snuff,  calling 
each  other  "  Du,"  chatting,  laughing,  and  having 
a  jolly  time  generally.  This  sight  I  held  to  be 
positive  prima  facie  evidence  of  six  several  facts, 
to  wit ;  viz : 

First,  the  liouse  was  a  respectable  one. 
Item  2,  That  it  sold  good  beer. 

"    3,  That  it  sold  good  wine 

"    4,  That  the  food  and  cookery  would  prove 
good. 

"    5,  That  the  beds  would  be  good,  and 

"    6,  That  the  bills  would  be  moderate. 

Whereupon  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  arose 
in  the  breast  of  the  mild  individual,  who  had 
thus  ratiocinated — which  is  a  more  high  sounding 
word  than  reasoned — and  therefore  (?)  to  be 
used  by  all  newspaper  correspondents. 

From  the  banks  of  the  river  Murr,  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  last  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
rises  abruptly  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  more  than 
seventy  fathoms  high  say  the  books,  and,  judging 
from  the  time  occupied  in  walking  around  it,  ex- 
tending perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  along  the 
water.  At  its  foot  and  around  it  lies  Gratz,  with 
its  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

After  supper  I  ascended  it.  Time  was  when 
it  was  a  strong  fortification.  It  is  now  a  pleasure 
ground  of  the  Gratzers.  Beautiful  shady  walks 
lead  up  its  various  sides,  and  a  place  for  refresh- 
ment is  to  be  found  on  its  broad  top.  What  en- 
joyment in  the  mere  luxury  of  looking  !  The 
city  below,  with  quaint  old  church  towers,  com- 
pletely surrounding  this,  the  Schlossberg;  the 
beautiful  plain  and  exquisitely  swelling  slopes  of 
the  hills,  dotted  all  over  with  villas,  cottages, 
farm  houses  and  villages,  as  in  an  American  view ; 
the  river  winding  down  from  the  mountains  and 
passing  with  a  rushing  sound  through  the  city, 
and  under  the  four  bridges,  two  of  them,  like 
malefactors  in  old  times,  hung  in  chains  ;  in  the 
distance,  range  after  range  of  hills,  one  behind 
another,  until  the  view  ends  with  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Styrian  Alps.  Those  with  whom  I 
had  previously  conversed  had  given  me  no  con- 
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ception  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Gratz, 
and  the  delight  it  afforded  was  all  the  greater  in 
that  it  was  not  anticipated.  No  wonder  that  so 
large  a  number  of  pensioned  generals  and  others, 
grown  old  in  the  military  and  civil  services, 
should  come  here  to  spend  their  last  years  and 
their  pensions ! 

I  can  but  allude  to  the  kindness  with  which  I 
was  received  and  treated  during  my  few  days 
stay,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  applied  for  aid 
in  my  researches ;  especially  by  that  noble  heart- 
ed man,  whose  right  arm,  thirty-three  years  ago, 
sustained  the  head  of  the  dying  Beethoven. 
What  beautiful  walks  we  took  in  the  suburbs ; 
what  touching  and  pleasant  reminiscences  were 
related  ;  and  what  quiet  hours  were  those,  when 
the  whole  family,  even  to  the  dear  little  grand- 
children, sat  in  a  humble  "  guesthouse  "  garden, 
enjoying  nice  coffee,  fresh  milk,  and  the  light, 
pure,  cool  wines  of  the  country.  And  the  stran- 
ger was  received  as  an  old  friend,  and  almost 
made  to  pledge  his  word  again  to  visit  them. 
Alas,  and  alack-a-day  1  will  it  ever  be  possible  ? 
Can  the  utile  of  another  journey  thither  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  dulce  ? 


Eichard  Wagner. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  touis  Lacombe  by  Anna  M. 
H.  Brewster.) 

Men  of  superior  talent  awaken  lively  sympa- 
thies and  arouse  profound  antipathies.  They  are 
praised,  hissed,  applauded  and  hooted  at.  Enthu- 
siasm and  detraction  walk  beside  them,  fondling 
and  whipping  them  by  turns.  While  hope  is 
showing  them  a  future,  and  they  are  earnestly 
asking  to  give  a  living  form  to  some  new  concep- 
tion, quick-footed  hatred  entangles  them,  and 
they  hear  behind  them  the  biting  and  harsh  laugh 
of  bitter  sarcasm.  Those  of  whom  we  speak 
however,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  hindered 
by  this  vain  noise.  Conscience  says — Go  forth, 
and  they  go,  without  disturbing  themselves  about 
praise  or  blame,  knowing  very  well,  that  death 
alone  can  consecrate  them  kings. 

In  the  midst  of  their  struggles  and  sufferings, 
they  feel  within  them  a  strange  strength,  a  firm 
faith.  They  listen  attentively  to  a  secret  voice 
■which  says  to  them,  "All  rules  have  not  been 
made  known  ;  all  thoughts  have  not  been  spoken. 
Write,  paint,  sing ;  strike  out  light  from  your  own 
forehead,  flame  from  your  own  heart ;  posterity 
shall  gather  that  light  and  that  flame,  and  while 
doing  you  justice  will  bless  you." 

The  true  poet  obeys  this  divine  voice  joyfully, 
and  is  happy  in  yielding  himself  to  the  chaste 
caprice  of  the  muse  when  she  comes  smiling  with 
love  to  kiss  his  brow.  But  why  must  he  quit 
heaven  for  earth  ;  give  up  his  dream  to  reality ; 
confide  to  the  crowd  his  most  hidden  thoughts, 
his  dearest  feelings  ?  Why  must  he  see  others 
ci-ush  the  beautiful  lily  that  he  looked  upon  as 
immortal  and  immaculate  ? 

Why  ?  Because,  it  is  from  the  bosom  of  the 
worker,  from  the  heart  of  the  "  laborer  of 
thought,"  to  use  a  beautiful  expression  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  that  the  spring  from  which  numerous 
generations  shall  drink,  ought  to  flow,  and  no  one 
has  a  right  to  let  this  spring  dry  up,  or  make  use 
of  it  only  for  selfish  satisfaction  or  purely  personal 
profit. 

Each  being,  each  thing  does  a  useful  work  in 
its  own  place.  The  flower  gives  its  juice  or  frao-- 
rance,  the  sun  its  rays ;  the  earth  its  shades ;  the 


sea  lends  its  waves  to  different  races,  who  visit 
each  other  to-day  and  to-morrow  fraternize.  The 
night  sparkles  with  stars — those  old  guides  of  the 
traveller,  placed  in  space  by  the  hand  of  God. 
Humanity  in  fine  mounts  up  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  laborious  hand  of  the  thinker 
writes  the  history  of  the  soul. 

Man  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perform;  and  this 
consists  in  drawing  from  his  intellectual  or  moral 
being,  all  that  it  can  produce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  This  difficult  task 
may  appear  pleasant  to  some  ;  and  so  it  would  be 
if  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
musician  above  all,  had  only  the  ordinarily  cor- 
rect instincts  of  the  people  to  deal  with.  But  in 
civilized  countries  we  find  a  batallion  of  critics, 
between  the  creator  of  a  work  and  the  publici 
who  are  not  always  disposed  to  receive  innovators 
favorably. 

Although  like  Voltaire  they  ask  for  the  new, 
n'era  fiU  il  plus  au  monde,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  presenting  the  new  to  them.  Keal  in- 
dividualities startle  them,  and  the  first  impulse  is 
to  repulse  them.  We  are  from  wishing  to  speak 
ill  of  our  brethren  of  the  press.  Many  among 
them  have  judgment,  knowledge,  sprightliness. 
grace,  cleverness,  wit,  tact  and  loyalty.  But  how 
does  it  happen  that  once  in  a  while  they  mingle 
with  these  noble  and  gracious  qualities,  partizan- 
ship,  personal  interest  and  malevolence  ?  Do 
not  prejudices,  systems,  comradeship,  blind  pros- 
elytism,  and  thoughtless  enthusiasm  by  some 
chance  play  an  important  part  in  the  contradic- 
tory judgments  which  come  to  us  daily  from  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  journalism  ? 

Regarding  the  works  of  others  through  our 
own  lorgnette,  without  reflecting  that  passions  and 
habit  often  take  upon  themselves  the  ordering  of 
the  glasses,  each  one  of  us  is  disposed  to  make  of 
his  own  theories,  or  his  own  sensations  an  infal- 
lible and  absolute  law,  by  which  the  beautiful  is 
to  be  judged.  From  this  cause  come  those  un- 
heard of  decisions,  pitiless  attacks  against  genius, 
incredible  flatteries  addressed  to  nonenities,  whom 
their  bad  taste  or  partizanship  would  wish  to 
elevate  to  the  grandeur  of  colossals  of  art,  and  of 
whom  time,  which  puts  every  thing  in  its  proper 
place,  makes  ruins,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
rubbish — for  ruins  often  possess  majesty. 

Notwithstanding  this  injustice,  and  these  errors 
towards  the  living,  whom  he  is  called  to  judge, 
the  critic  exercises  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  crowd,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  really 
honest  persons  denying  their  impressions  of  the 
preceding  evening,  after  having  read  their  next 
morning's  feuilleton.  If  the  feuilletonist  is  one 
of  reputation  and  authority,  if  he  has  really 
talent  and  cleverness  he  will  certainly  gain  his 
cause,  or  that  which  he  pleads,  without  the  read- 
er even  perceiving  that  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  his  opinions. 

The  public  can  only  be  guided  by  its  instincts 
in  its  appreciation  of  Art,  as  all  Art  questions 
exact  a  special  knowledge  to  be  comprehended. 
Prove  by  A  -f-  B  that  the  pleasure  or  weariness 
felt  at  seeing  a  certain  play,  looking  at  any  one 
particular  picture,  or  hearing  an  opera  is  all 
wrong  and  in  bad  taste,  and  we  would  wager 
much  that  the  proof  would  be  accepted  immedi- 
ately. The  press  has  then  in  its  hands  a  strength 
which  it  can  for  a  little  while  at  least  make  fatal 
to  writers,  artists  and  the  public,  by  depreciating 
the  beautiful  and  applauding  the  bad. 


The  instant  a  great  genius  appears  for  exam- 
ple, all  the  theories  of  the  past  are  aimed  against 
it,  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  have  presented  itself 
in  a  well  known  way,  that  is  to  say  that  it  should 
have  renounced  precisely  that  which  constitutes 
its  individuality.  This  individuality  once  estab- 
lished, they  are  eager  to  discuss  it  or  to  deny 
entirely  its  worth.  To  prove  this  we  need  not 
go  back  to  Corneille,  to  whom  were  preferred, 
we  know  not  how  many  tragic  winters,  famous  in 
that  day  but  now  forgotten ;  nor  to  Kacine,  who 
according  to  Madame  de  Sevign^  was  to  go  out 
of  fashion  with  coffee  ;  to  Moliere  so  unworthily 
persecuted  ;  to  poor  Rousseau  ;  to  Gluck,  whose 
inspired  songs  did  not  possess  sufficient  melody  ; 
nor  to  Spontini  who  owed  his  Parisian  applause 
to  powerful  protection ;  for  we  are  able  to  cite 
striking  examples  of  the  unjust  war  the  critics  of 
our  day  have  made  against  the  most  distinguished 
men. 

Augustin  Thierry  wrote  against  Rossini's 
"  Barber  of  Seville,"  an  article,  which  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory  we  will  refrain  from  quot- 
ing. The  chief  of  our  present  literature,  was  for 
a  long  while  a  butt  for  the  most  violent  attacks, 
and  it  was  by  fisticuffs  that  Ernani  was  judged 
in  the  parquette  of  the  French  Comedy.  Ary 
Scheffer,  Ingres,  and  Eugene  Delacroix  had  to 
submit  to  criticisms  which  curiously  resembled 
resentments.  During  twenty  years  Berlioz  has 
been  unacknowledged.  Now  Richard  Wagner 
is  rejected.     Each  one  his  turn. 

Wagner  was  born  at  Leipzig,  22d  May,  1813. 
Like  Weber,  this  chief  of  the  cotemporary  Ger- 
man school,  received  an  excellent  education. 
We  do  not  know  who  was  his  teacher  of  com- 
position, but  we  do  know  that  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  composer,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
in  a  symphony  written  in  1832,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  philosophical  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  symphony  which  was  an  imitation  of 
the  first  style  of  Beethoven,  was  performed  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Leipzig,  and  obtain- 
ed a  flattering  success  for  a  debutant.  Never- 
theless that  was  not  the  vocation  of  the"  young 
master.  He  felt  it,  and  the  following  year  he 
wrote  an  opera  called  "  The  Fairies."  In  1835 
he  composed  and  brought  out  the  "  Novice  of 
Palermo." 

The  subject  of  the  first  opera,  "  The  Fairies,'' 
was  taken  from  a  tale  of  Gozzi :  the  second  was 
from  Shakspeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure." — 
Wagner  displayed  in  these  two  works,  of  which 
he  was  the  author  of  both  poetry  and  music,  un- 
deniable proofs  of  his  double  gifts  as  poet  and 
musician.  But  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  one 
can  go  right  straight  into  the  alms-house  with 
this  double  talent.  However  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  living.  Richard  Wagner  accepted  the 
place  of  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Magdebourg, 
where  he  remained  from  183-1  to  1836,  when  he 
repaired  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  filled  the  same 
office.  In  this  last  city,  he  married  the  principal 
actress  of  the  theatre,  and  then  went  to  Riga  ; 
tired  of  beating  time,  and  wishing  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution his  vast  projects,  he  resigned  his  otiice 
and  came  to  seek  his  fortune  at  Paris.  For  is 
not  Paris  the  beloved  dream  of  all  who  have  faith 
in  themselves,  and  believe  in  a  fiiture  of  fame  ? 
Fortified  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Meyerbeer  to  Maurice  Sehlesinger,  Richard  Wag- 
ner obtained  from  this  celebrated  editor, — imagine 
what  ?     The  favor  of  arranging  movements  from 
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favorite  operas  for  the  cornet  d.  piston  I  It  was 
enoujih  to  make  him  lose  his  senses. 

After  having  put  the  future  prophet  to  such  a 
rude  use,  Mr.  Sehlesinger,  an  excellent  man  at 
bottom,  and  who  had  the  rare  merit  of  coming 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  his  compatriots,  open  to 
the  poet  philosopher  the  columns  of  the  Gazette 
el  Revue  Musicale,  of  which  he  was  then  director. 
Wagner  profited  by  it.  He  prepared  several 
articles,  among  which  were  particularly  noticed 
those  entitled  "  A  Visit  to  Beethoven,"  and  an 
"  Analysis  of  the  Operas  of  Weber."  Consecrat- 
ing his  days  to  the  critic's  pen,  the  courageous 
artist  devoted  his  nights  to  his  "  Rienzi,"  a  lyric 
opera  in  five  acts,  which  he  completed  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  anguish  which  inevitably 
assails  the  poor  men  who  dare  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  material  life  to  the  act  of  bringing  into 
being  an  idea. 

"  Kienzi  "  was  accepted  at  the  Dresden  Royal 
Theatre,  thanks  to  the  warm  interest  of  Madame 
Schroeder-Devrient,  the  admirable  tragic  singer, 
of  whose  friendly  influence  Wagner  was  still 
ignorant  when  he  set  out  for  the  capital  of  Sax- 
ony to  direct  in  person  the  rehearsals  and  per- 
formance of  his  opera.  The  success  was  im- 
mense, brilliant,  unheard  of.  The  enthusiastic 
king  offered  to  Wagner  the  place  of  first  chapel 
master,  just  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mor- 
lachi,  Wagner  recalling  probably  with  terror  his 
arrangements  for  the  cornet  a  piston,  accepted|the 
brilliant  propositions  which  were  made  to  him. 
Henceforth  without  anxiety  for  his  future  sup- 
port, he  thought  only  of  pursuing  his  labors. 

In  1845  he  finished  his  Tannhauser,  which  was 
immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  musicians 
for  study.  Every  one  looked  for  a  triumph,  but 
the  universal  expectation  was  disappointed. 
Tannhauser  now  so  popular  beyond  the  Rhine, 
was  received  with  a  marked  coldness.  An  entire 
week  passed  between  the  first  and  second  rep- 
resentations. What  a  torment  for  the  author ! 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  grievous  anxiety 
which  he  endured  during  the  eight  long  days  of 
this  interminable  week,  we  should  read  the 
species  of  manifesto  which  precedes  the  text  of 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman "  "  Tannhauser  "  and 
"  Lohengrin." 

Lohengrin  was  finished  in  1847,  bat  it  was  not 
brought  out  until  some  time  after,  it  appears,  be- 
cause the  author  was  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  after  the  events  of  1849;  and  up  to 
the  present  time  he  has  never  been  present  at 
any  of  the  representations  of  this  opera.  Sad 
and  curious  fate  !  To  know  that  his  work  was 
applauded,  triumphant  and  not  be  able  to  hear 
it !  It  is  like  having  beautiful  children  that  we 
love,  near  us,  and  being  deprived  of  their  sweet 
caresses  !     What  a  cruel  ordeal ! 

Richard  Wagner  not  being  able  to  return  to 
Germany,  returned  to  Zurich,  where  he  lived  in 
absolute  solitude,  meditating  in  the  heart  of  that 
rich  Alpine  nature,  working  in  the  presence  of 
these  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  where  the 
eagle  finds  a  retreat,  and  the  poet  his  inspira- 
tions. 

We  have  never  read  the  literary  and  Kstheti- 
cal  essays,  nor  the  history  of  the  opera  and 
drama  which  he  published  in  1850  and  1851. 
Their  appearance  raised  up  new  tempests,  and 
was  the  signal  of  a  fierce  battle  between  the  re- 
formers of  art  and  their  opponents. 

He  composed  in  1853,  the  poem  of  the  Nibe- 


lungen,  a  trilogy  preceded  by  a  prologue.  The 
composition  of  this  work  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, was  interrupted  by  a  journey  to  London, 
whither  he  went  in  1855,  to  direct  the  concerts  of 
the  Ancient  Philharmonic  Society.  At  last  in 
1857,  he  finished  the  poem  of  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  the  score  of  which  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  doctrines  of  Richard  Wagner  are  but 
vaguely  known  in  France.  Truly  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  render  an  account  of  them  without 
having  read  his  books.  But  a  great  many  per- 
sons do  not  think  this  preparation  necessary,  and 
they  strike  first  leaving  the  reason  to  come  after. 

Amongst  us  a  witty  saying  goes  faster  in  a 
dozen  hours  than  an  idea  in  ten  years,  and  we 
meet  every  where,  in  the  drawing-room  and  in 
the  streets,  this  amiable  "gay  coquettish  young 
assassin,  clever,  mocking,  fascinating,  which  is 
called  a  hit.  Always  clad  in  the  last  fashion,  it 
is  received  with  a  smile,  sent  off  with  a  laugh, 
and  it  is  found  charmingly  useful  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  flooring  a  new  comer  if  not  killing 
him. 

The  phrase  or  hit,  consecrated  to  Mr.  Wagner 
"  Music  of  the  Future,"  crossed  the  Rhine 
sometime  ago.  It  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day,  enjoys  a  considerable  credit,  and  all  nervous 
composers  large  and  small  propagate  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  repeating  it  in  the  loudest 
and  most  intelligible  voice,  something  like  the 
Marquis  in  Moliere's  "  Critique  de  1'  Ecole  des 
Femmes,"  repeats  his  famous   Tarte  a  la  crime. 

"  Dorante. — '  Well !  what  do  you  wi.sh  to  say  ? 
Cream  tart!' 

"  Marquis. — '  Zounds !     Cream  tart !  my  lord.' 

"  Dorante  — '  But  what  else  ?' 

"  Marquis. — '  Cream  tart !' 

"  Dorante. — '  Tell  us  some  of  your  reasons.' 

"  Marquis. — '  Cream  tart !' 

"  Uranie. — 'But  the  thouglit  ought  to  be  explained 
it  seems  to  me.' 

"Marquis. — 'Cream  tart,  madam.' 

"  Uranie. — '  What  do  you  fault  with  in  if!' 

"  Marquis. — '  I  ?     Nothing.     Cream  tart.'  " 

In  fact  "  Cream  tart "  is  powerful,  and  the 
phrase  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  has  also  merit ; 
the  one  who  made  this  "  hit  "  should  have  supped 
with  a  good  appetite  on  the  day  that  the  thought 
came  to  him.  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  replies 
to  every  thing,  like  Harpagon's  "  sans  dot." 

We   shall  not  explain  in  detail  the  origin  of 

this  phrase.      We  shall  only  say  that  it  signified 

in  the  eyes   of  tne   inventor  "  incomprehensible 

music,"    but  to  the  partizans  of  Wagner,  who 

accepted  it  in   ridicule  of  their   adversaries,  it 

reads  "  Music  of  which  you  are  not  a  competent 

judge." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Eepresentative  Art, 

(Continued.) 

The  stage,  indeed,  in  its  various  forms,  seems  more 
fully  to  manifest  and  illustrate  the  artistic  influence 
among  Americans  than  any  other  art.  It  often  ad- 
dresses those  whom  more  refined  solicitations  might 
never  reach.  Those  who  would  turn  from  Church's 
or  Page's  pictures  with  indifference  are  frequently  at- 
tracted by  the  representations  in  a  theatre.  The  pic- 
tures there  are  more  alive,  more  real,  more  intense, 
and  fascinate  many  unable  to  appreciate  the  recondite 
charms  of  the  canvas.  The  grace  of  attitude,  the 
splendid  expression,  the  intellectual  art  of  Ristori  or 
Rachel  may  impress  those  who  fail  to  discover  the 
same  merits  in  colder  stone,  in  Crawford's  marble  or 
the  statues  of  Palmer ;  and  they  may  sometimes 
learn  to  relish  even  the  delicate  beauties  of  Shaks- 
peare's  text,  from  hearing  it  fitly  declaimed,  who 
would  never  spell  out  its  meaning  by  themselves. 


The  drama  is  certainly  superior  to  other  arts  wliile  its 
reign  lasts,  because  of  its  veriness,  its  actuality.  He 
must  he  dull  of  imagination,  indeed,  who  cannot  give 
himself  up  for  a  while  to  its  illusious ;  he  must  be 
stupid  who  cannot  open  his  senses  to  its  delights  or 
waken  his  intellect  ro  receive  its  influences. 

Neither  can  a  taste  tor  the  stage  be  declared  one 
which  only  the  ignorant  or  vulgar  share.  Though 
away  in  the  wilds  of  California'  a  theatre  was  often 
erected  next  after  a  hotel,  the  second  building  in  a 
town,  and  the  strolling  player  would  summon  the 
miners  by  his  trumpet  when  not  one  was  in  sight, 
and  instantly  a  swarm  peeped  forth  fi-om  the  earth, 
like  the  armed  men  who  sprang  from  the  furrows  that 
Cadmus  ploughed, — though  the  wildest  and  rudest  of 
Western  cities  and  the  wildest  and  rudest  inhahitants 
of  Western  towns  are  quick  to  acknowledge  the 
charms  of  the  stage, — yet  also  the  most  highly  cul- 
tured and  the  most  intellectual  Americans  pay  the 
same  tribute  to  this  art.  We  have  all  seen,  within  a 
few  years,  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  and 
most  prominent  divines  in  the  country  proclaiming 
his  approbation  of  the  drama.  We  mny  find,  to-day 
in  any  Eastern  city,  members  of  the  liberal  clergy  at 
an  opera,  and  sometimes  at  a  play.  The  scholars 
and  writers  and  artists  and  thinkers,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  leisure  and  of  fashion,  frequent  places  of 
amusement,  not  only  for  amusement,  but  to  cultivate 
their  tastes,  to  exercise  their  intellects,  ay,  and  often- 
times to  refine  their  hearts.  The  splendid  homage 
paid  in  England  not  long  ago  to  the  drama,  when 
the  highest  nobility  and  the  first  statesmen  in  the 
land  were  present  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Charles 
Kean,  is  evidence  enough  that  no  puerile  or  unculti- 
vated taste  is  this  which  relishes  the  theatre.  Goethe 
presiding  over  the  playhouse  at  Weimar,  Euripides 
and  Sophocles  writing  tragedies,  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  English  language  acting  in  his  own  produc- 
tions at  the  Globe  Theatre,  people  like  Siddons  and 
Kean  and  Cushman  and  Macready  illustrating  this 
art  with  the  resources  of  their  fine  intellects  and 
great  attainments, — surely  these  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned,  to  relieve  the  drama  from  the  reproach 
that  some  would  put  upon  it,  of  puerility. 

New  York  is,  perhaps,  more  of  a  representative 
city  than  any  other  in  the  land.  It  is  an  aggregation 
from  all  the  other  portions  of  the  country  ;  it  is  the 
result,  the  precipitate,  of  the  whole.  It  has  no  dis- 
tinctive, individual  character  of  its  own  ;  it  is  a  con- 
densation of  all  the  rest,  a  focus.  Thither  all  the 
country  goes  at  times.  Restless,  fitful,  changing,  yet 
still  the  same  in  its  change  ;  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  that  toss  and  roll  and  move  away,  and  still  the 
mighty  mass  is  ever  there.  New  York,  in  its  various 
phases  and  developments,  its  crowded  and  cosmopol- 
itan population,  its  out-door  kaleidoscopic  splendor, 
is  indeed  a  representative  of  the  entire  country.  It 
has  not  the  pn?-elv  literary  life  of  Boston,  nor  so  dis- 
tinctly an  intellectual  character;  it  is  not  so  stamped 
by  the  impress  of  olden  times  as  Philadelphia  ;  but  it 
has  an  outside  garb  significant  of  the  inward  nature. 
It  is  like  the  face  of  a  great  actor,  splendid  in  expres 
sion,  full  of  character,  changing  with  a  thousand 
changing  emotions,  hut  betraying  a  great  soul  be- 
neath them  all.  New  York  is  artistic  just  as  America 
is  artistic,  just  as  the  age  is  artistic  :  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  loftiest  or  most  refined  sense,  but  in  the  sense 
that  art  is  an  expression,  in  tangible  form,  of  ideas. 
New  York  is  a  great  thought  uttered.  It  is  like 
those  fruits  or  seeds  which  germinate  by  turning 
themselves  inside  out ;  the  soitl  is  on  the  outside, 
crusted  all  over  it,  but  none  the  less  soul  for  all  that. 

And  New  York  illustrates  this  idea  of  the  drama 
being  the  representative  art  of  to-day.  The  theatre 
there,  including  the  opera,  is  a  great  established  fact, 
— as  important  nearly  as  it  was  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  Athenian  republic,  or  on  the  road  to  be  of  as 
much  consequence  as  it  is  in  Paris,  the  representative 
city  of  the  world.  Fifty  thousand  people  nightly 
crowd  twenty  different  theatres  in  New  York.  From 
the  splendid  halls  where  Grisi  and  Gazzaniga  and 
La  Borde  and  La  Grange  have  by  turns  translated 
into  sound  the  ideas  of  Meyerbeer  and  Bellini  and 
Donizetti  and  Mozart  to  the  little  rooms  where  six- 
penny tickets  procure  lager-beer  as  well  as  music  for 
the  purchaser,  the  drama  is  worshipped.  And  this 
not  only  by  New  Yorkers  :  not  only  do  those  who 
lead  the  busy,  excited  life  of  the  metropolis  acquire 
a  taste,  as  some  mightsay,  for  a  factitious  excitement, 
but  all  strangers  hasten  to  the  theatres.  The  sober 
farmer,  the  citizens  from  plodding  interior  towns,  the 
gay  Southerners,  accustomed  almost  exclusively  to 
social  amusements,  the  denizens  of  rival  Bostons  and 
Philadelphias,  all  frequent  the  opera  and  playhouses 
of  New  York.  When  the  richer  portion  of  its  inhah- 
itants have  left  the  hot  and  sultry  town,  or,  in  mid- 
winter, are  immersed  in  the  more  exclusive  pleasures 
of  fashionable  life,  even  then  the  theatres  are  thronged; 
and  in  September  or  October  you  shall  find  all  parts 
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of  the  country  represented  in  their  boxes  and  par- 
quets— proving  tliiit  this  is  not  an  exclusively  metro- 
politan taste,  that  it  is  shared  hy  tlie  wliole  nation, 
that  in  tliis  also  New  York  is  truly  representative. 

Boston  typifies  a  peculiar  phase  of  American  life  ; 
it  is  the  illustration,  the  exponent,  of  the  cultivated 
side  of  our  nationality;  its  thought,  its  action,  its 
character  are  taken  abroad  as  symbols  of  the  national 
thought  and  action  and  chraacter.  in  whatever  relates 
to  literature  or  art.  The  Professor  said  truly,  Boston 
does  really  in  some  sort  stand  for  the  brain  of  Amer- 
ica. Well  the  brain  of  America  appreciates  the 
stage.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  culture  and 
distinction  of  Boston  nightly  crowded  a  small  and 
inferior  theatre,  to  witness  the  personations  of  the 
young  genius  who  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  ri- 
val the  proudest  names  of  the  drama.  The  most 
brilliant  successes  Edwin  Booth  has  yet  achieved  have 
been  achieved  in  Boston ;  scholars  and  wits  and  poets 
and  professors  crowd  the  boxes  when  he  plays  ;  wo- 
men of  talent  write  poems  in  his  praise  and  publish 
them  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  ;  professors  of 
Harvard  College  send  him  congratulatory  letters  ; 
artists  paint  and  carve  his  intellectual  beauty  ;  and 
fashion  follows  in  the  wake  of  intellect,  alike  ac- 
knowledging his  merits.  Boston  recognized  those 
merits,  too,  when  they  were  first  presented  to  its  ap- 
preciation ;  and  now  that  they  verge  nearer  upon  ma- 
turity, her  appreciation  is  quickened  and  lier  applause 
redoubled.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  taste  or  cul- 
ture of  the  nation  is  indifferent  to  histrionic  excel- 
lence, when  absolute  excellence  is  found. 

No  other  art  is  yet  on  such  a  footing  among  us. 
Neither  is  this  because  of  our  partially  developed  civ- 
ilization. It  is  equally  so  abroad ;  where  the  nations 
are  oldest  and  best  established  in  culture,  there,  too, 
a  similar  state  of  things  exists.  No  school  in  paint- 
ing, no  style  of  sculpture,  no  kind  of  architecture 
has  made  such  an  impression  on  the  age  as  its  music, 
as  its  dramatic  music,  its  opera.  This  speaks  to  all 
nations,  in  all  languages.  No  writer,  though  he 
write  like  Tennyson,  or  Longfellow,  orLamartine,  or 
Dudevant,  can  hope  for  such  an  audience  as  Verdi 
or  Meyerbeer.  No  orator  speaks  to  such  crowds  as 
Rossini ;  no  Everett  or  Kossvitb,  or  Gavazzi  or  Spur- 
geon,  has  so  many  listeners  as  Donizetti.  For  the 
stage  is  the  art  of  to-day, — perhaps  more  especially, 
but  still  not  exclusively,  the  operatic  stage ;  the  the- 
atre in  its  various  forms  represents  the  feeling  of  the 
time  so  as  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture  and  Ita-i 
ian  painting  have  in  their  time  done  for  their  time, — 
so  as  no  pictures,  no  architecture,  no  statuary  can 
now  do.  Painting  and  statuary,  when  they  do  any- 
thing towards  repi-esenting  this  age,  incarnate  the 
dramatic  spirit;  tlio  literature  that  has  most  influence 
to-day  is  journalism, — the  effective,  present,  actual, 
short-lived,  dramatic  newspaper,  where  all  the  actors 
speak  for  themselves :  other  literature  has  its  listeners 
but  it  lags  behind ;  other  art  has  its  appreciators,  but 
it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  armies,  with 
the  rush  to  California,  with  the  swarm  to  Australia  ; 
there  is  no  art  on  these  outskirts  but  the  dramatic. 
That  travels  with  the  advancing  mass  in  every  exo- 
dus ;  that  went  with  Dr.  Kane  to  the  North  Pole  (he 
had  private  theatricals  aboard  the  Resolute)  ;  that 
alone  gave  utterance  immediately  to  the  latest  cry  of 
humanity  in  the  Italian  War. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  theatre  has  no  more 
consequence  now  than  it  has  always  enjoyed.  At 
the  time  when  Gothic  architects  and  Italian  painters 
expressed  tlie  moaning  of  their  own  ages,  there  was 
nothing  like  a  re.al  drama  in  existence,  and  the  Ro- 
man theatre  was  never  comparable  witli  ours.  The 
Greeks,  indeed,  had  a  stage  which  was  an  important 
element  of  theircivilization,  and  which  took  the  char- 
acter of  their  time,  giving  and  receiving  influence  ; 
but  then-  stage  was  essentially  diSisrent  from  that  of 
the  moderns.  Its  success  does  not  depend  upon  the 
individual  performer ;  its  pageantry  was  ])erhaps  as 
splendid  as  what  we  now  see  ;  but  the  play  of  the 
countenance,  that  great  intellectual  opportunity  ofler- 
ed  an  actor  by  our  drama,  was  not  known.  In  this 
see  also  a  characteristic  of  the  present  age.  Individ- 
uality is  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  it  has  been  for  centuries  gradually  becom- 
ing more  possible  ;  but  every  man  now  works  his 
own  way,  acts  himself  more  completely  than  ever 
before.  Therefore  appropriate  is  it  that  the  drama 
should  give  importance  to  the  individual,  and  allow 
a  great  actor  to  incarnate  and  illustrate  in  his  own 
form  and  face  feelings  and  passions  that  formerly 
were  only  hinted  at;  for  remember  that  the  Greek 
players  usually  wore  masks,  while  there  amphithea- 
tres were  so  large  that  in  any  event  the  expression  of 
the  features  was  lost. 

With  this  individuality,  this  opportunity  for  each  to 
develop  his  own  identity  and  intensity,  the  nineteeivth 
century  strangely  combines  another  peculiarity,  that 
of  association.    All  these  units,  these  atoms,  so  mar- 


vellously distinct,  are  incorporated  into  one  grand 
whole ;  though  each  be  more,  by  and  of  himself,  than 
ever  before,  yet  the  great  power,  the  great  motor,  is 
the  mass.  'I'he  mass  is  made  powerful  b}'  the  aifled 
importance  given  to  each  individual.  And  you  may 
trace  without  conceit  a  state  of  things  behind  the 
scenes  very  similar  to  this  in  front  of  the  footlights. 
In  the  theatre,  also,  the  many  works  contribute  to  a 
grand  result.  The  manager  would  be  as  powerless 
in  his  little  empire,  without  important  assistants,  as 
a  monarch  without  ministers  and  people.  What 
makes  the  French  army  and  the  American  so  irresis- 
tible is  the  thought  that  each  private  is  more  than  a 
machine,  is  an  intellectual  being,  understands  what 
his  general  wants,  fights  with  bis  bayonet  at  Solferino 
or  his  musket  at  Monterey  on  his  own  account,  yet 
subject  to  the  same  control.  And  the  theatre,  with 
all  its  actors  and  scene-painters  and  costuraers  and 
carpenters  and  musicians,  is  only  an  army  on  ^differ 
ent  scale.  The  forces  of  the  stage  answer  to  the 
generals  and  colonels,  the  marshals  and  privates,  all 
marching  and  working  and  fighting  for  the  same  end. 
Those  splendid  dramatic  triumphs  of  Charles  Kean 
were  only  illustrations  of  the  readiness  of  the  stage 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  times,  to  seize  hold  of  whatever 
is  suggested  by  the  outside  world,  to  appropriate  the 
discoveries  of  Layard  and  the  revelations  of  Science 
to  its  own  uses, — illustrations,  too,  of  the  importance 
of  the  individual  Kean,  as  well  as  of  the  crowd  of 
clever  subordinates. 

That  the  theatre  feels  this  reflex  influence,  that  it 
appreciates  all  that  is  going  on  around  it,  that  it  is 
not  asleep,  that  it  is  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
century,  whether  that  spirit  be  good  or  evil,  the  selec- 
tion of  plays  now  popular  is  another  proof.  In 
Fi'ance,  where  the  success  of  the  histrionic  art  now 
culminates,  a  contemporaneous  drama  is  now  flour- 
ishing, the  absolute  society  of  the  day  is  represented. 
That  society  has  fiiults.  and  the  stage  mirrors  them. 
"  La  Dame  aux  CameTias,"  "  Les  Filles  de  Marbre," 
"  Le  Demi-Monde  "  reflect  exactly  the  peculiarities  of 
the  life  they  aim  to  imitate.  And  these  very  plays, 
whose  influence  is  so  often  condemned,  would  never 
have  had  the  popularity  they  have  attained  in  nearly 
every  city  of  the  civilized  world,  had  there  not  been 
Marguerite  Gautiers  and  Traviatas  outside  of  Paris 
as  well  as  in  it.  Another  attempt,  perhaps  not  an 
entirely  successful  one,  but  still  a  significant  attempt, 
has  been  made  in  this  country  to  produce  a  contem- 
poraneous drama.  "  Jessie  Brown  "  and  "  The 
Poor  of  New  York,"  and  other  plays  directly  daguer- 
reotyping  ordinary  incidents,  at  any  rate  show  tliat 
the  drama  is  an  art  that  responds  instantly  to  the 
pulses  of  the  time. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  stage  to  daguerreo- 
type ;  it  mirrors  more  truly  when  it  embodies  the 
spirit.  And  never  before  was  there  an  age  whose 
spirit  was  more  theatrical,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  ;  full  of  outside  expression,  but  also  full  of  in- 
side feeling ;  working,  accomplishing,  putting  into 
actual  form  its  ideas  ;  incarniiting  its  passions  ;  intel- 
lectual, yet  passionate;  lofty  in  imagination,  yet 
practical  in  exemplification  ;  showy,  but  significantly 
showy,  theatrical.  An  art,  then,  that  is  all  this, 
surely  expresses  as  no  other  art  does  or  can  the  char- 
acter of  the  nineteenth  century, — surely  is  the  repre- 
sentative art. 


The  Lyric  Drama. 

{From  Boston  Musical  Times.) 
The  difference  of  opinion  pretty  freely  expressed 
i-egarding  the  merits  and  demerits  of  some  of  the 
prime  dome,  who  have  lately  visited  us,  has  suggested 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  constitutes  a  first  class  artist, 
and  what  an  opera  really  is.  Some  few  are  content 
with  a  performance  which  is  purely  musical,  which 
gives  evidence  of  musical  culture  and  refinement 
alone ;  and  they  care  but  little  whether  this  be  accom 
panied  with  dramatic  force  or  intelligence.  Others 
insist  that  the  dramatic  spirit  is  the  prominent  point 
to  be  presented,  and  that  the  music  is  only  the  medi- 
um through  which  the  spirit  is  made  manifest.  First 
music  and  then  action,  say  the  former.  First  action 
and  then  music,  say  the  latter.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  musical  and  dramatic  requirements  are  botii  so 
imperative  that  no  one  is  really  a  great  artist,  who  is 
wanting  in  either.  An  opera  is  a  drama  sung  in- 
stead of  spoken,  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  scene  be  not 
maintained  in  both  the  action  which  the  words  imply 
and  in  the  words  which  the  action  accompanies, 
there  results  an  incompleteness,  an  imperfectness, 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  auditor.  If  the  music 
only  be  thouglit  of  we  can  say  this  is  a  fine  vocalist ; 
if  the  action  alone  be  Avell  done,  we  can  say  this  is  a 
fine  actor  ;  but  in  neither  case  can  we  apply  the  name 
of  finished  lyric  artist,  where  the  performer  is  but 
half  fitted  to  that  position.  No  two  people  have 
precisely  the  same  taste  to  gratify.  Tliose  special- 
ly affected  by  music,  and  music  alone,   are  nat- 


urally careless  of  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make 
a  perfect  performance.  They  do  not  think  or  care 
whether  the  musical  exhibition  is  accompanied  by 
power  and  vitalized  thought.  They  watch  the  school 
the  method,  the  style  of  musical  utterance,  and  are 
satisfied  if  these  evince  study  and  elegance.  In  fact, 
they  look  upon  the  dramatic  element  as  something 
rather  below  the  artist,  and  as  the  peculiarity  of  those 
who  cannot  sing.  Others  consider  the  music  as  the 
uttered  expressions  of  the  emotions  of  the  character 
represented,  and  do  not  think  that  character  well  por- 
trayed or  assumed  if  the  sentiments  appropriate  to 
the  scene  be  not  conveyed  more  or  less  truthfully  by 
the  performer.  And  between  the  two  extremes  of 
these  various  opinions  floats  the  public  appreciation 
of  the  performance. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  an  opera  is  a  drama 
sung.  The  words  are  written  to  convey  the  senti- 
ments of  the  characters  ;  the  music  is  written  to  ex- 
press the  words,  and  the  performauce  of  that  music 
is  successful  in  proportion  to  the  truthfulness,  the 
faithfulness  with  which  those  emotions  are  conveyed. 
A  person  may  sing  divinely,  without  embodying  in 
the  least  the  spirit  of  the  character  assumed.  This 
may  be  very  good  vocalization,  but  it  is  not  lyric 
drama.  An  apothetic  or  an  unintelligent  manner  is 
not  confined  to  physical  gesture ;  it  pervades  the 
whole  performance.  Performers  may  from  time  to 
time  lash  themselves  into  a  superficial  passion,  may 
rush  to  the  footlights  at  the  close  of  a  scene  with  up- 
lifted arms,  may  drop  their  heads  on  some  neighbor- 
ing shoulder  at  intervals  ;  but  this  may  all  be  without 
theslightest  real  assumption  of  character  or  conscien- 
tious fidelity  to  its  import.  The  arqumentum  ad  lio/n- 
inem  is  the  best,  and  we  can  cite  instances  to  exem- 
plify our  position.  Mme.  Laborde  sang  sweetly.  It 
was  a  joy  to  sit  and  drink  in  the  sweetness  of  her 
fluent  warbling.  But  it  was  all  but  painful  to  witness 
tho  inefficiency  of  her  dramatic  efforts.  Brignoli 
sings  elegantly  and  gracefully ;  but  he  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  portraiture  of  a  character,  and 
enacts  prince  and  peasant  in  the  same  stereotyped 
way.  Gazzaniga,  who  is  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  Laborde  as  a  vocalist,  is  so  powerfully 
dramatic  as  to  thrill  her  hearers  ;  and  Stigelli,  whose 
voice  is  not  so  sweet  as  Brignoli's,  completely  carries 
away  his  hearers  by  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  per- 
sonotions.  And  this  vigor  of  true,  lyric  artists,  is 
not  confined  to  mere  physical  demonstrations  any 
more  than  the  apathy  of  others.  It  pervades  every- 
thing. It  gives  the  accent  to  every  word  ;  it  gives 
the  weight  to  every  phrase  ;  it  vitalizes  the  scene  and 
changes  the  mimicry  of  the  stage  into  the  reality  of 
life.  Some  Europeans  who  reside  among  us,  and 
who  are  apt  to  depreciate  the  intelligence  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  onr  audiences  possess,  are 
clamorous  for  European  customs  and  tastes  and  tra- 
ditions. They  say  that  in  Paris,  or  in  Florence,  or 
in  Naples,  or  somewhere,  people  don't  care  for  action 
and  think  only  of  the  music.  Putting  aside  for  a 
moment  the  fact  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  us 
here  what  people  think  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
we  might  adduce  many  instances  which  do  not  sub- 
stantiate any  such  idea.  Ronconi,  the  baritone,  is  a 
remarkable  one,  his  notorious  faulty  intonation  being 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  graphic  intensity  of  his 
histrionic  power.  Grisi  himself,  has  swayed  the 
world  quite  as  much  by  the  majesty  of  her  dramatic, 
as  the  finish  of  her  vocal  efforts. 

We  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  the  highest  musical  culture.  We 
only  desire  to  prove  that  an  opera  house  is  not  a 
mere  concert  room  ;  that  when  a  vocalist  puts  on  a 
garb  and  utters  certain  words  which  appertain  to  a 
supposed  character,  he  or  she  has  got  something 
more  to  do  than  stand,  a  gentleman  or  lady  on  tho 
stage,  paying  every  atttention  to  the  emission  of  vo- 
cal sounds,  and  no  attention  whatever  to  the  senti- 
ments they  ought  to  express.  This  does  not  satisfy 
an  American  audience,  educated  to  a  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  acting  of  the  time.  However  delight- 
fully a  vocalist  may  sing,  the  music  becomes  simply 
fluent  sound,  when  not  animated  with  intelligent  ex- 
pression. Not  simply  musical  expression  alone,  but 
intelleetunl  expression,  springing  from  the  active, 
thoughtful  mind.  And  it  is  very  certain  that  if  this 
intelligence  be  not  present,  the  performer  will  fail  to 
impress  the  intellects  around.  There  is  a  two-fold 
enjoyment  of  vocal  music ;  one  which  springs  from 
a  sensuous  delight  at  sweet  sounds,  and  another  from 
the  mental  recognition  of  the  intelligence  or  depth  of 
feeling  which  shines  through  them.  These  are  exhib 
ited  in  an  extended  form  in  the  impressions  produced 
by  an  operatic  performance  If  the  sweetness  of 
sound  or  intelligence  of  expression  be  absent  or  neg- 
lected, the  efi^ect  produced  is  unsatisfactory.  There- 
fore is  a  great  lyric  artist,  one  who  combines  both 
musical  and  dramatic  ability,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  force  upon  us  as  great,  what  is  only  clever  talent, 
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cultivated  in  one  direction  only,  hnd  wanting  in  some 
of  the  fundamental  qualificationf?  of  greatness. 

We  have  heard  and  seen  too  much  in  this  country 
to  be  any  longer  under  the  dictation  of  European 
minds.  The  cultivated  amateurs  of  this  country 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  judgment  of  these  things 
not  only  musical  taste  but  a  generally  refined  and 
educated  intellect.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  we 
must  be  supposed  to  accept  as  final  the  quoted  opin- 
ion of  Europe.  Our  preferences  are  as  well  founded 
as  those  of  any  other  nation  ;  with  that  nervous  en- 
ergy which  characterizes  the  race  we  seize  upon  and 
explore  a  topic  by  the  light  of  our  generally  diffused 
culture.  Those  who  make  music  the  sole  study  and 
occupation  of  their  lives  are  unquestionably  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  musical  efforts  ;  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  judges  of  dramatic  power,  nor 
necessarily  appreciative  of  that  profundity  of  expres- 
sion or  refinement  of  nature  which  are  instinct  in 
high-toned  natures,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of 
which  is  discernible  by  kindred  sympathies. 

The  artists  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  succes- 
ses in  this  country  are  those  who  have  evinced  a  com 
bined  musical  and  dramatic  ability,  and  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory  the  energy  of  the  actor  added  to 
culture  of  the  vocalist  is  necessary,  to  constitute  a 
thorough  lyric  vocalist.  Cakolus. 


The  Old  Pitch-Pipe. 

We  wonder  how  the  fathers  of  New  England  con- 
trived to  pitch  their  psalm-tunes,  during  that  long 
interval  when  no  musical  instrument  was  tolerated  in 
the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  the  tempest  and  the  war- 
whoop  confounded  their  idea  of  harmony,  and  the 
pitch  of  their  tunes  was  as  little  cared  for  as  the 
water-mark  on  the  beach.  It  was  enough  that  amid 
hardship  and  privation  they  could  still  keep  the 
quaint  old  melodies  treasured  like  holy  memories  in 
their  hearts,  and  let  them  ring  out  in  the  wilderness, 
as  the  spirit  moved,  in  glorious  independence  of  those 
rules  and  forms  they  had  grown  tired  of  beyond  the 
sea.  Perhaps  their  few  simple  tunes  were  so  uni- 
formly the  outpourings  of  the  heart  in  song  that  they 
pitched  themselves,  aud  rose  or  fell  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  emotion,  and  only  ceased  when  this  had  spent 
itself. 

But  in  course  of  time  they  missed  the  chorister  as 
well  as  pastor  they  had  parted  from  at  Leyden ;  and 
in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  there  were  seasons,  we 
doubt  not,  when  even  the  winds  and  waves  awakened 
yearnings  in  secret  to  hear  again  the  old  majestic 
organ  tones,  that  they  had  foolishly  surrendered  to 
the  "  man  gof  sin."  They  called  no  man  mas- 
ter, but  by  and  by  the  schoolmaster  came,  and  close 
upon  his  heels  "followed  the  singing-master.  But 
with  all  his  resources  it  puzzled  him  to  find  the 
"  pitch."  The  harps  were  left  hanging  on  the  wil- 
lows, after  their  owners  had  escaped  from  captivity  ; 
and  for  an  hundred  years  they  hung  there,  tantaliz- 
ing the  Puritan  chorister  in  his  dubious  search  for 
the  key-note.  The  best  disciplined  and  developed 
voice_  is  of  itself  inadequate  to  such  an  emergency, 
and  it  almost  instinctively  waits  for  some  artificial 
help  at  the  start.  On  occasions,  where  entire  accur- 
acy of  pitch  seems  superfluous,  aud  the  rules  of 
rhythm  and  harmony  are  suspended,  some  one  ven- 
tures to  start  a  tune,  and  the  rest  follow  his  lead, 
growing  bolder  and  more  confident  after  surmount- 
ing the  opening  stanza,  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
indifference  how  they  started  and  where  they  alight. 
But  our  forefathers  were  evidently  cured  of  their  un- 
worthy prejudice  against  any  instrumental  accompan- 
iment in  the  sanctuary  by  this  one  ditiiculty  of  "  get- 
ting the  pitch."  They  had  enough  ups  and  downs, 
hems,  twists  and  turns,  without  going  through  the 
process  in  maintaining  a  mere  prejudice,  "more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

So  one  Sabbath  there  was  stealthily  introduced 
mto  the  singers'  gallery  a  little  box  some  six  inches 
long,  four  wide,  and  one  thick,  furnished  with  a 
mouth-piece  and  slide,  on  which  were  registered  the 
letters  of  the  octave.  The  minister  gave  out  the 
psalm  and  gravely  resumed  his  seat.  A  solemn 
pause  ensues,  during  which  the  chorister  is  busy  in- 
augurating a  new  era  for  church  music  in  New  Eng- 
land. Having  moved  the  slide  to  the  proper  letter, 
he  tremblingly  applies  his  lips  to  the  mouth-piece, 
and  toots  forth  the  key-note.  But  this  simple  sound, 
we  are  told,  had  to  be  made  cautiously,  and  the  pitch 
to  the  other  parts  carefully  found  and  dexterously 
handed  round,  to  prevent  detection  and  consequent 
reproof  from  the  fathers  for  sounding  an  instrument 
in  the  church ! 

Ere  long,  however,  the  pitch-pipe  won  its  way  to 
favor,  as  it  only  tooted  the  key-note  and  invaded  the 
sanctity  of  the  meeting-house  no  further.  By  and 
byit  ushered  in  the  flute  and  viol  to  accompany  the 
voice  through  the  psalm,  and  the  sensibilities  of  the 


fathers  survived  even  that  shock.  Following  up  the 
advantage,  a  big  bass  viol  suddenly  loomed  up  in  the 
singers'  gallery,  casting  almost  as  much  of  a  shadow 
as  a  small  organ.  It  threatened  at  first  to  throw  the 
pulpit  into  the  shade,  and  was  watched  suspiciously 
as  some  "  infernal  machine  "  of  the  adversary  for 
sowing  tares.  But  it  did  good  service  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  succeeded  better  than  the  tithing-man 
in  stilling  the  boys  in  the  gallery,  as  it  twanged  out 
those  heavy  rumbling  vibrations.  Now  at  length 
the  foundations  for  the  pitch  of  tunes  were  laid  deep 
and  broad,  and  that  full,  prolonged  sounding  of  the 
key-note  by  instruments  and  voices  gave  assurance 
that  this  was  strongly  secured. 

But  instruments  like  players  would  get  out  of  tune 
amid  the  distractions  of  the  busy  week.  So  when 
the  Sabbath  came  round  again  old  heads  with  their 
prejudices  still  unconquered  shook  dubiously  while 
the  tuning  of  instruments  was  in  progress.  That 
was  rather  an  incongruous  performance  at  the  open- 
ing of  service.  It  required  unusual  powers  of  ab- 
straction for  the  worshipper  to  keep  in  a  devout 
frame  while  the  wind  and  stringed  instruments  yon- 
der were  trying  to  reconcile  tlieir  differences.  To 
the  wayward  imagination  it  would  suggest  the  lowing 
of  the  "  bulls  of  Bashan  "  or  the  wailings  of  lost 
spirits,  until  the  solemn  invocation  from  the  pulpit 
cut  short  those  wails  and  groans,  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. Yet  they  were  diTout  men  in  those  days,  who 
played  the  viol  in  accompaniment  to  the  choir,  and 
though  they  have  since  "  hung  up  the  fiddle  and  the 
bow,"  they  will  ever  cherish  pleasant  memories  of 
those  Sabbath  days  and  evenings  in  the  singers'  gal- 
lery. 

■To  every  son  of  Jubal  it  is  pleasant  to  note  how 
the  current  ot  public  sentiment  has  been  eddying 
back  to  the  organ.  The  need  of  full  harmony  in 
instrumental  accompaniment  and  the  inconvenience 
and  uncertainty  attending  the  introduction  of  a  di- 
versity of  instruments  has  created  a  demand  for  such 
as  would  enable  a  single  player  on  the  key-board  to 
sustain  each  part  that  was  sung.  So  something  ap- 
proximating to  the  organ  has  found  a  welcome  in  tlie 
humblest  church  ;  and  voluntaries,  preludes  and  in- 
terludes are  expected  as  regularly  as  "  psalms,  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs."  Prejudices  still  have  to  be 
encountered,  but  far  less  bitter  and  uncompromising 
than  a  century  ago.  Real  merit  is  sooner  or  later 
appreciated,  and  what  is  wrong  is  very  apt  like  the 
scorpion  to  sting  itself  to  death.  The  descendant  of 
the  Pilgrims  is  not  yet  won  over  to  Rome  as  his 
fathers  feared  by  that  noble  instrument  they  sacrificed 
to  Romish  prejudice,  but  often  does  his  soul  soar  on 
the  wings  of  those  majestic  harmonies  far  above  all 
cumbrous  rites  and  ceremonies  "  quite  in  the  verge  of 
Heaven." 

What  chnrch  or  choir  that  has  an  organ  would  do 
without  it  now?  Larks  and  nightingales  sing  al- 
ways without  an  instrument,  and  so  the  voice  may 
warble  and  soar  free  as  the  birds.  But  the  most  in- 
dependent of  voices  must  lean  on  some  attendant 
instrument  as  its  stay  and  staff,  and  mounts  on  those 
accompanying  strains  to  its  highest  achievements. 
Even  the  Swedish  nightingale,  that  sung  because  she 
could  not  help  singing,  was  dependent  on  her  orches- 
tra ;  though  at  times  each  player  stood  still,  listening 
in  mute  admiration  to  that  marvelous  voice  so  fsir 
transcending  all  human  mechanism.  Let  others  do 
as  thev  will,  we  mean  ever  to  cherish  with  filial  rev- 
erence the  memory  of  Jubal.  Some  one  has  pictured 
him  as  he  sits  in  primitive  attire  s>uT0unded  by  a 
group  of  youth  that  he  is  showing  how  to  play  on 
his  first  instrument,  the  shepherd's  pipe.  The  faith- 
ful dog  is  watching  the  performance  eagerly  as  the 
rest,  and  the  flock  has  stopped  its  grazing  at  a  little 
distance  to  catch  those  novel  strains.  How  the 
"  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ  " 
must  rejoice  as  he  sees  how  that  first  little  group  of 
votaries  has  spread  itself,  until,  by  and  by,  every 
church  is  likely  to  have  some  sort  of  organ,  and  every 
village  its  brass  band. 

Well,  this  venerable  pitch-pipe  never  sent  forth  so 
prolonged  a  "  toot  "  before ;  and  we  have  taken  lib- 
erties with  it,  that  may  have  betrayed  irreverence  for 
its  age.  It  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  old  key- 
note unimpaired,  and  it  sounds  the  pitch  as  faithfully 
as  it  did  four-score  years  ago.  But  we  keep  it,  like 
the  old-fashioned  tunes,  more  in  memory  of  the  past, 
than  for  use  in  the  present.  W.  E.  B. 


The  Statue  of  Flora  in  the  Central  Park.— 
Influence  of  Ideal  Statuary. 

(From  the  Crayon  for  August.) 

Good  intentions  in  respect  to  art  matters  generally 
obtain  but  little  credence  from  us,  preferring,  as  we 
do,  to  await  their  fulfilment  before  giving  them  cnr- 
reney.  A  rumor  of  one,  however,  comes  to  us  that 
we  are  especially  glad  to  chronicle,  because  it  is  of 


pioneer  value.  We  allude  to  the  report  that  Mr.  R. 
K.  Haight  intends  to  present  his  beautiful  statue  of 
"  Flora,"  by  Crawford,  to  the  Central  Park.  We  are 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  such  a  prospective  gift  to  the 
public,  because  it  is  the  first  instance  here  of  a  purely 
ideal  statue  Ijeing  set  up  before  the  people. 

The  "  Flora  "  is  quite  different  from  the  public 
works  of  art  our  people  are  familiar  with.  It  is  not 
a  statue  of  a  hero,  ancient  or  modern,  exhibiting  the 
usual  absurdities  of  conventional  costume,  nor  is  it 
a  statue  symbolical  of  personal  or  national  vanity  ; 
it  is  a  statue  embodying  a  sentiment  common  to  all 
mankind — the  love  of  flowers — one  which  the  lowest 
extreme  of  democracy  can  appreciate  equally  with 
the  highest.  The  subject  is  treated  so  as"  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  least  cultivated  fancy, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  a  public  thoroughfare. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  why  we  should  have 
ideal  statues  on  our  highways,  and  we  shall  give  one 
or  two  of  them.  The  "great  unwashed"  who 
throng  our  streets  and  rule  them,  and  who  will  in- 
evitably throng  and  rule  in  the  trim  paths  and  intri- 
cate rambles  of  the  (^^entral  Park,  in  spite  of  wealth, 
propriety  and  the  police,  may  respect  ideal  statues 
and  sentiment,  when  they  will  not  respect  either  law, 
persons  or  places,  and  what  we  wish  to  lay  most 
stress  on,  democracy  Jwill  respect  ideal  statues  when 
it  will  injure  and  deface  the  statues  of  common 
heroes. 

The  democrat  loves  to  exercise  his  judgment, 
even  in  regard  to  a  monument.  If  the  monument 
be  erected  in  honor  of  a  national  individual,  the 
democrat  views  is  as  an  infringement  on  his  rights. 
He  regards  it  as  a  rival.  Before  an  object  of  beauty, 
however,  the  attributes  of  which  are  not  constitution- 
ally defined  by  any  legislator  he  knows  of,  he  will 
resign  his  pretensions,  and  yield  to  a  natural  senti- 
ment. Politicians,  from  Mark  Antony  down  to 
these  days,  well  know  that  the  Democracy  possesses, 
and  is  ruled  by  sentiments  ;  we  contend  that  the  artist 
has  an  "equal  right"  with  the  politician  to  use  it 
for  public  utility.  We  have  no  precedent  on  our  own 
soil  to  appeal  to,  but  since  Terpander  did  with  music 
allay  a  sedition  in  Sparta,  we  do  not  know  why  ar- 
tists here  should  not  have  a  chance  to  try  similar 
Eesthetic  experiments  is  an  equally  seditious  com- 
munity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  local  and  specific  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  the  "  Flora  "  in  the  Central  Park. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  universal  love  of  woman, 
even  by  impolitic  democrats,  except  to  suggest  that 
a  marble  female  form,  pure  in  fancy  and  material, 
may  greatly  assist  in  preserving  order.  A  fine  ideal 
statue  like  the  "  Flora  "  would,  wherever  it  could  . 
be  seen,  be  more  effective  in  any  given  area  than 
twenty  policemen.  We  would  have  one  visible  in 
the  Park  at  every  turn,  and  placed  in  the  Park  solely 
on  account  of  order.  The  noblest  ideas  of  the  past, 
the  ideas  which  have  ever  exercised  positive  control 
over  the  masses,  have  ever  been  associated  with  female 
forms,  as  is  easily  recognized  by  studying  the  worship 
of  Minerva  by  the  noblest  people  of  antiquity,  and 
of  the  Madonna  by  the  millions  of  the  middle  ages. 
If  these  references  are  not  sufficient,  we  can  refer  to 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  so  patriotically  reverenced 
by  the  French  masses  of  the  present  day. 

We  are  quite  prepared  for  the  vulgar  exclamation 
of  "  idolatry  !"  In  reply  to  this  we  would  rather  see 
noble  ideas  symbolized  in  the  quiet  forms  of  beauty 
on  our  highways  than  intellectually  mauled  and  pol- 
luted by  politicians  in  our  national  assemblies.  If 
we  could  have  more  statues  and  fewer  statutes,  the 
people  would  be  better  governed  than  they  are  now. 
Intelligible  ideal  statues,  embodying  ideas  hallowed 
by  conscience,  we  are  confident,  will  preserve  com- 
mon conditions  of  order  in  public  places  better  than 
any  law  the  sharpest  legist  can  devise.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  sacred  influence  of  art  is  yet  impair- 
ed by  "  progress,"  nor  its  utility  drowned  in  the  sea 
of  American  intelligence.  We  repeat  our  desire  to 
have  the  Flora  in  the  Central  Park,  and  hope  Mr. 
Haight  will  convert  his  intention  into  a  fixed  fact. 
The  act  will  immortalize  him.  Now  is  the  time,  too, 
to  carry  out  good  ideas,  while  the  Central  Park  is  in 
good  hands.     How  long  it  will  be  so,  who  can  toll  ? 


The  people  of  Calais  and  Eastport  have  just  been 
enjoying  a  rare  musical  treat.  Mrs.  C.  Varian 
James,  a  native  of  Eastport,  who  has  been  eight 
years  pnrsuing  musical  studies  in  Italy,  has  given 
concerts  with  great  success.  She  sang  in  Rome,  be- 
fore His  Holiness  the  Pope,  at  his  special  request, 
and  is  destined  to  make  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  musical  world  in  our  chief  cities. 
With  a  person  and  countenance  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty, and  entire  naturalness  of  manner,  accompanying 
a  voice  of  perfect  purity  and  great  compass  and  pow- 
er, to.nether  with  a  culture  equal  to  that  of  Biscac- 
cianti,  she  carried  all  hearts  by  storm. 
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Ball's  WasMngton. 

Music  seems  destined  to  undergo  a  temporary 
(Estivation  during  the  dog  days.  Orchestras  are 
disbanded,  violins  sleep  in  their  green  bags,  and 
contra-bassi  are  laid  up  in  ordinary.  There  are 
no  concert  posters  at  the  street  corners  ;  seren- 
ades are  unfrequent  and  lugubrious ;  even  the 
learners  have  laid  aside  their  dyspeptic  flutes  and 
moaning  horns,  and  the  neighboring  attics  are 
still.  Miss  Flora  has  left  her  "piano  for  the  beach, 
and  listens  now  only  to  the  music  of  the  waves 
as  they  break  upon 

■'  the  whispering,  shelly  shore." 
Decidedly  there  is  nothing  for  the  musical 
journalist  to  do.  Necessity,  therefore,  led  us  to 
look  about  for  some  congenial  topic,  and  we 
were  not  lonor  in  finding  one  in  the  studio  of  our 
friend,  Thomas  Ball.  The  colossal  statue  of 
Washington  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  required 
a  room  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
very  commodious  building  has  been  erected  for 
him  in  the  rear  of  Chickerings'  pianoforte  manu- 
factory. A  revolving  platform,  much  like  a  loco- 
motive "  turn-table,"  with  a  large  iron  shaft  in 
the  centre,  will  serve  for  the  support  of  the 
model ;  so  that  the  effect  can  be  studied  from 
every  angle  as  the  work  progresses.  Little  of 
the  modelling  has  been  done  as  yet,  the  prepara- 
tions having  taken  much  time  and  forethought. 
The  head  of  the  great  commander  is  finished, 
however,  and  a  very  noble  one  it  is ;  the  coun- 
tenance is  serene,  but  not  without  the  marks  of  a 
stern  will,  and  not  refined,  after  the  manner  of 
some  artists,  until  all  that  is  human  is  gone.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  sculptor  will  remember  that 
Washington  after  all  was  only  a  man ;  and  that 
the  statue  will  be  successful  just  in  proportion  to 
the  humanity  that  is  expressed  in  it.  We  do  not 
want  an  Olympian  Jupiter,  with  his  head  above 
the  clouds.  And  though  anger  may  not  be  the 
most  agreeable  mood  in  which  a  great  man  might 
appear,  rather  than  endure  the  soulless  inanities 
which  have  too  often  worn  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, we  could  far  rather  see  our  hero  depicted  in 
his  noble  rage,  as  he  rode  up  with  scintillating 
eyes  and  curved  nostrils,  swearing  at  the  perfidy 
of  General  Lee. 

Mr.  Ball  has  just  completed  the  model  for  a 
bust  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Provi- 
dence. The  likeness  is  admirable,  and  in  truth  a 
sculptor  could  hardly  desire  a  better  subject.  All 
who  remember  the  massive  head,  the  overhang- 
ing brows,  the  simple  dignity,  the  mingled  firm- 
ness and  suavity  of  the  original  will  acknowledge 
this  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  artist's  works. 
The  model  of  the  "  Minute-Man,"  designed 
for  the  Lexington  monument,  has  been  complet- 
ed for  some  time,  and  has  been  every  where  ad- 
mired for  its  striking  attitude  and  earnest  ex- 
pression. The  whole  figure  is  instinct  with  life, 
and  if  the  efforts  of  the  Lexington  committee 
are  successful,  we   shall  have   in  this  one  of  the 

very  finest  statues  of  modern  times. 
^«  ^ 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Extracts  from  Spohr's  Autobiography. 

A   COURT   CONCERT. 

From  Munich  our  route  lay  towards  Stuttgart, 
where  we  had  recommendations  to  the  court.    I 


handed  these  to  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  re 
ceived  a  note  from  him  the  very  next  day,  stating 
that  we  should  be  heard  at  court.  But  in  the  mean- 
while I  Iiad  been  informed  that  it  was  the  custom  at 
court  to  play  cards  during  the  concerts  and  that  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  music.  I  carried  with 
me  from  Brunswick  a  strong  feeling  against  such 
profanation  of  the  art,  and  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the 
master  of  ceremonies  that  I  and  my  wife  would  play 
before  the  court  only  on  condition  that  His  Majesty 
would  condescend  to  suspend  the  game  during  our 
performance.  The  man  got  thoroughly  frightened 
at  such  a  bold  demand,  and  cried,  "  What !  You 
make  conditions  to  my  most  gracious  master  ?  How 
dare  I  report  this  to  him  !  "  "  Then  I  must  renounce 
the  honor  of  being  heard  by  the  court,"  was  my  sim- 
ple reply,  whereupon  I  took  my  leave.  How  the 
master  of  ceremonies  managed  to  communicate  to 
the  king  such  an  unheard-of  demand,  and  how  the 
king  persuaded  himself  to  accede  to  it,  I  have  not 
learned.  The  result,  liowever,  was  that  I  received 
word  from  the  master  of  ceremonies  that  His  Majesty 
had  granted  my  wish,  but  with  the  condition  that  the 
pieces  which  we  were  to  play  should  succeed  each 
other,  so  as  not  to  incommode  His  Majesty  too  often. 

This  was  done  accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  king 
and  company  had  taken  their  seats  at  the  card-tables 
the  concert  began  with  an  overture  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  aria.  During  this  time  the  lackeys  ran 
ncisily  to  and  fro,  offering  refreshments,  and  the  play- 
ers cried  out  their  "  I  play  "  and  "  I  pass,"  so  loud 
that  most  of  the  music  and  singing  was  lost.  That 
over,  the  inaster  of  ceremonies  came  to  me  to  say 
that  I  should  get  ready.  He  then  informed  the  King 
that  the  strangers  were  about  to  begin,  whereupon 
His  Majesty  rose,  the  rest  following.  Lackeys  placed 
two  rows  of  chairs  behind  the  orchestra,  upon  which 
the  company  took  their  seats.  Our  playing  was  lis- 
tened to  very  attentively  and  in  silence ;  yet  nobody 
dared  applaud,  as  His  Majesty  did  not  set  the  exam- 
ple. The  king's  attention  manifested  itself  only  by 
an  inclining  of  the  head  towards  us  at  the  conclusion 
As  soon  as  we  had  finished,  everyliody  hurried  back 
to  the  card-tables  and  presently  there  was  the  same 
noise  as  before. 

During  the  rest  of  the  concert  I  had  leisure  to  look 
around.  I  directed  my  attention  principally  to  the 
king's  table,  from  which,  to  render  His  Majesty  as 
comfortable  as  his  corpulence  would  permit,  a  seg- 
ment had  been  cut  out,  into  which  the  royal  belly 
fitted  precisely.  The  hugeness  of  the  latter  and  the 
smallness  of  the  kingdom  gave  rise  to  a  smart  cari- 
cature, representing  the  King  in  full,  regal  costume, 
a  map  of  Wurtemberg  suspended  from  the  lowest 
button  of  his  long  waistcoat,  exclaiming  ;  "  I  cannot 
overlook  my  possessions." 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  finished  his  game  and 
moved  his  chair  the  concert  was  abruptly  concluded 
in  the  midst  of  an  aria  sung  by  Madame  Graff,  so 
that  the  last  notes  of  a  cadence  actually  remained 
stuck  in  her  throat.  The  musicians,  used  to  such 
vandalism,  packed  their  instruments  away  very  un- 
concernedly ;  but  I  was  deeply  angry  at  such  degra- 
dation of  the  art. 

HOW   THE   DUKE   OF   GOTHA   "  COMPOSED." 

At  that  time  the  duke,  excited  perhaps  by  my  vo- 
cal compositions,  showed  a  desire  to  set  to  music  one 
of  his  larger  poems,  a  kind  of  Cantata.  He  did  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me  about  it.  But  as  the  Duke 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  divulge  to  me  his  ig- 
norance in  music,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  his  old 
music-teacher,  the  Concert-master  Reinhard.  The 
latter  afterwards  told  me  in  hour  of  confidential  chat 
we  had  together,  how  the  Cantata  was  done  into  mu- 
sic. The  Duke  read  to  his  teacher,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  piano,  a  few  lines  of  his  libvelto,  and  gave  his 
ideas  how  the  text  should  be  set.  The  Duke  having 
once  read  or  heard  something  about  the  different 


character  of  the  keys,  Reinhard  was  next  required  to 
stiike  a  few  chords  in  each  key,  until  the  Duke  had 
found  the  proper  one  for  his  text.  If  the  words  were 
lively  and  cheerful,  the  major  mode  was  chosen,  if 
mournful,  the  minor.  It  happened  one  day  that  the 
Duke  thought  the  major  mode  too  cheerful  and  the 
minor  mode  too  gloomy  for  his  text,  and  desired  poor 
Reinhard  to  sound  a  mode  between  the  two,  half  mi- 
nor .'  When  the  key  had  been  fixed  on,  the  melody 
was  the  next  thing.  The  Duke  began  to  whistle  all 
melodies  that  would  come  into  his  head.  Reinhard, 
who  listened  attentively,  would  wait  until  a  melody 
came  up  to  which  he  thought  the  text  might  be  fitted 
when  he  stopped  the  Duke  and  wrote  it  do^vn.  Two 
or  three  lines  of  the  poem  being  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  the  same  proceeding  was  gone  through  with 
the  next  ones.  The  sketch  of  the  Cantata,  as  it  had 
been  written  down  in  such  hours  of  inspiration  was 
now  handed  to  Backofen,  one  of  the  Duke's  chamber- 
musicians,  to  write  out  the  score,  as  Reinhard  knew 
nothing  of  instrumentation.  Backofen  could  of 
course  make  little  use  of  the  materials  furnished  him 
and  had  to  compose  almost  the  whole  Cantata  over 
again.  As  he  had  much  talent  for  composition,  his 
music  was  quite  tolerable.  The  work  thus  finished 
was  now  written  out,  studied  under  my  direction,  and 
at  last  performed  at  a  Court-concert.  The  Duke 
who  must  have  been  slightly  astonished  to  find  how 
well  his  music  sounded,  accepted  the  congratulations 
of  the  Court  with  a  self-satisfied  mien.  He  even 
complimented  me  that  I  had  so  well  understood  his 
intentions  and  secretly  paid  his  two  associates  a  hand- 
some amount.  In  this  manner  everybody  was 
pleased. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Beneventano.  —  We  find  the  following  item  in 
a  Vienna  letter  of  the  "  Signale  "  (Leipsic)  : 

Sig.  Beneventano  is  much  better  off  with  regard 
to  voice  than  Varesi.  He  has  a  voice  as  big  as  a 
house,  and  lungs  like  a  locomotive.  It  has  been 
common  to  compare  his  singing  to  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Signor  will  feel 
much  flattered  by  this  natural-historical  comparison  ; 
but  really,  when  he,  slowly  advancing  from  the  back- 
ground of  the  stage  close  to  the  footlights,  prolongs 
a  note  to  an  awful  crescendo,  one  must  be  excused 
for  entertaining  some  fears  not  only  for  one's  person- 
al safety  but  also  for  the  good  taste  of  Sig.  Beneven- 
tano. A  duet  (as  for  instance  the  one  in  I  Puriiani) 
sung  by  Signor  B.  and  Mr.  Beck  (of  the  German 
Opera)  would  have  a  shaking  power.  It  would  be 
more  than  a  treat ;  it  would  be  a  feast  for  the  ears. 

The  Draytons  are  giving  their  pleasant  parlor 
operas  at  Buffalo,  and  are  meeting  with  well  deserv- 
ed success. 

Montreal  Theatre  Eotal. — The  French  Op- 
^ra  Comique  from  New  Orleans  are  playing  an  en- 
gagement here.  Mile.  D'Arcy,  and  Messrs.  Phillippe 
and  Genibrel  are  the  principals.  Can  they  not  visit 
us  in  Boston  1 

The  Nationale  of  Brussels  thus  criticises  the  debut 
of  an  American  prima  donna,  Miss  Hinckley,  of  Al- 
bany, at  the  Theatre  du  Cirque  of  that  city,  in  "  Lu- 
cia di  Lammermoor :  " 

"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  Donizetti's  chefd'ceiwre, 
is  the  most  popular  of  all  operas — the  melodies  are 
known  to  all ;  there  is  scarcely  a  note  of  it  which 
may  not  be  heard  in  the  street ;  and  yet  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  representation  of  "  Lucia  "  by 
the  Italian  troupe,  drew  to  the  Theatre  du  Cu-que  an 
immense  crowd.  It  was  not  the  first  time  they  had 
been  attracted  there — "  Ernani,"  "  Le  Barbier," 
"  Don  Pasquale,"  "  Le  Marriage  Secret,"  "  L'ltali- 
enne  a  Alger,"  had  already  drawn  crowded  houses — 
but  this  time  the  concourse  of  people  went  beyond 
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all  precedent;  stalls,  balconies,  boxes  and  pit,  all 
were  filled — the  hall  alone  was  a  magniHcent  specta- 
cle ;  how  can  all  this  be  explained  I  All  the  world 
knows  the  opera  :  yes,  but  the  Italian  Lucia  is  a  very 
different  person  from  the  French  Lucie,  and  this  f-,ucie 
was  a  new  stager,  this  her  first  appearance  in  Brus- 
sels— Mile.  Hinckley — young  and  pretty,  and  from 
the  first  her  beauty  decided  her  success — at  her  en- 
trance on  the  stage  she  was  greeted  by  the  applause 
of  the  delighted  crowd.  She  realized  the  ideal  one 
forms  of  the  poetic  creation  of  Walter  Scott. 

She  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  Southerner,  and 
it  is  easy  to  discover,  not  an  Italian.  She  is  an 
American,  educated  in  Italy,  and  Mr.  Merelli  first 
brought  out  at  the  Opera  in  Amsterdam,  this  pearl 
cf  beauty — this  perfect  model  of  youth  and  freshness. 
Her  whole  person  is  graceful,  her  acting  full  of  at- 
traction ;  she  renders  perfectly  the  naive  tenderness 
of  Lunia  for  Edgar,  in  the  duet  of  the  first  act.  Her 
terror  and  despair,  in  the_/i»a/e  of  the  second — in  the 
scene  of  madness — produced  a  profound  impression. 

The  voice  of  Mile.  H.  is  as  fresh  as  herself ;  with- 
out being  broken  to  the  exercise  of  vocalization,  she 
possesses  fine  talent. 

The  air  of  the  third  act  was  sung  by  this  charming 
artist  better  than  by  any  cantatiice  ever  heard  in 
Brussels  in  this  role,  and  in  a  manner  which  well 
merited  the  enthusiastic  applause  and  recall  which 
greeted  her.  The  public  might  have  overlooked 
much  in  this  beautiful  person,  but  Mile.  H.  did  noth- 
ing which  required  pardon.  She  unites  with  the  at- 
tractions of  woman  a  talent  which  reaches  towards 
perfection. 

The  success  of  Mile.  H.  is  an  immense  success ; 
one  can  never  grow  weary  of  seeing  and  hearing  her. 


usital  C0rrei5pnhitte. 


,  Mass.,   Jhlt   30. — I  have  been 

here  for  some  time  recruiting  my  health.  One  of 
my  most  delectable  amusements — really  the  most 
pleasing  of  all,  has  been  the  perusal  of  your  paper 
every  Saturday  afternoon.  In  it,  we  learn  the  state 
of  musical  matters  generally.  Why  should  not  the 
true  state  of  music  in  this  place  be  set  forth  ?  Now 
for  it. 

The  piano  music  that  most  prevails  here  are  sim- 
ple operatic  arrangements.  Now  and  then,  and  by 
mere  chance,  we  hear  one  of  WoUenhaupt's  or  Lys- 
berg's  parlor  pieces.  At  a  reunion  lately  it  was  my 
good  fortune  tojhear  one  of  dementi's  divertisements 
played  in  excellent  style  by  a  young  lady  of  German 
parentage,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  best  pianiste  of 
her  sex  here. 

It  was  charming  and  refreshing,  after  the  common 
hum-drum,  bumping  and  thumping,  which  good 
natured,  but  silly  people  style  fine  pianoforte  play- 
ing, and  which  to  say  the  least,  is  mortifying  to 
those  who  possess  any  thing  like  taste  or  experience. 
At  the  close  I  whispered  my  delight  to  a  gentleman 
standing  near  by.  "  I  am  pleased,"  he  replied, 
that  you  esteem  this,  but  look  how  indiflTcrent  the 
company  seems,  it  was  just  so  at  a  party  some  time 
ago,  at  which  I  happened  to  be  present,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  same  piece,  no  one  said  good,  bad,  or  even 
thanks,  but  a  lady  stepped  up  to  her  and  asked,  "  Can 
you  play  Hubner's  March  ">"  Provoking !  What  a 
lamentable  state  of  things  !  All  this,  and  more  arises 
from  the  fact  that  those  would-be  teachers,  are  in  a 
fit  condition  to  enter  a  musical  academy  and  study 
hard  with  the  view  of  obtaining  certificates  of  com- 
petency. One  of  your  subscribers — knows  person- 
ally eleven  female  teachers  who  have  only  received 
forty-eight  lessons,  and  some,  only  twenty-four  from 
diiferent  pianists  in  Boston,  who  are  now  teaching  in 
this  city  at  the  rate  of  six,  eight  and  ten  dollars  for 
twentyfonr  lessons.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
some  females  taking  lessons  from  three  pianists  here, 
who  assured  me  that  these  are  giving  lessons  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  each,  to  beginners,  so  as  to 
collect  money  to  pay  tor  their  own  lessons.  I  find 
no  fault  with  people  teaching  for  a  low  price,  but  I 


utterly  condemn  and  so  must  all  right-thinking  peo- 
ple censure  those  who  presume  to  teach  what  they  do 
not  understand. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  happens  to  play  an 
organ  or  melodeon  in  some  meeting-house,  gives  les- 
sons on  the  piano.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  if 
Miss  this,  and  Mr.  tliat  plays  psalm  tunes  decently, 
and  a  few  anti-Rinch  organ  interludes,  improvised 
without  any  regard  to  rhythm,  or  the  laws  of  simple 
composition,  they  can  teach  "  my  Julia  and  my 
Charley  to  play  on  the  piano."  And  they  do  teach 
with  a  vengeance.  People  think  that  to  strike  the 
keys  and  produce  sounds  in  time,  so  that  the  tune 
is  lively  and  marked,  is  to  play  the  piano.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  various  modifications  of 
touch  and  tone,  nor  of  the  thousand  and  one  con- 
ventionalities of  legitimate  piano  playing.  Talk  to 
them  of  ^Esthetics,  Dynamics,  &c.,  &c.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  instrument !  Why,  these  are  foreign 
terms !  To  play  the  piano  for  them,  it  is  sufBcientto 
play  lively  tunes,  and  to  help  the  voice.  Almost 
every  body  can  play  a  jig,  or  a  "break  down,"  ergo 
every  body  cau  play  on  the  piano,  or  rather  prosti- 
tute the  piano.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  music  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  here.  There 
is  a  band  here.  It  plays  quicksteps  and  marches 
very  well.  These  became  popularized,  so  that  when 
one  sits  to  the  piano,  the  inquiry  comes,  "  can  you 
play  the  '  Mohawk  Vale,'  which  the  band  plays  so 
nicely  1  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  people — 
but  very  few  among  the  glite  especially,  who  have 
heard  legitimate  pianoforte,  orchestral  and  vocal 
music  abroad  or  in  the  metropolis.  These  are  cap- 
able of  appreciating  good  things,  but  as  a  general 
thing,  people  think  more  of  Mason's  and  Bradbury's 
make-up  of  church  tunes — of  the  countless  numbers 
of  psalm  tunes  concocted,  metamorphosed,  hashed 
and  re-hashed  from  their  simple,  beautiful  and  origi" 
nal  models,  than  they  do  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Men- 
delssohn and  Beethoven's  music.  One  reason  per- 
haps, is,  because  they  get  a  taste  of  these  authors  in 
those  infamous  books  which  are  both  a  disgrace  and 
a  pest  to  the  cause  of  true  church  music  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  elite  and  those  who  lead  matters  of  fash- 
ion in  this  place,  would  only  initiate  some  step  for  the 
culture  of  good  music,  things  would  assume  a  better 
aspect.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  engaging 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  periodically  during 
the  coming  fall,  except  that  some  people  prefer  to 
keep  their  money,  or  rather  spend  what  they  devote 
for  amusement,  in  recreations  of  a  far  less  refined 
nature  than  that  of  listening  to  music  of  an  elevated 

character.      Some  time  ago,  when  Mr. played 

one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  so  admirably  at  a  concert, 
the  pervading  stillness  was  said  to  bo  wonderful. 
Such  a  thing  was  not  known  before.  The  atten- 
tion then  given,  did  not  arise  from  reverence  for 
Beethoven,  nor  from  common  respect  to  the  pianist, 
but  chiefly  because  the  e'lite — those  who  give  a  tone 
to  society  here,  listened  earnestly  and  approvingly 

In  Germany  the  highest  people  pati'onize  and  take 
active  parts  in  music,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  become  familiar  with,  and 
learn  to  esteem  the  great  masters.  Our  "  big 
folks  "  should  do  the  same.  As  a  young  people 
in  art  and  science,  we  must  not,  dare  not  reject  great 
works  because  we  cannot  understand  them.  Rather 
let  us  seek  to  comprehend  by  association  and  con- 
stant intercourse — by  listening  to  the  voices  that 
speak  to  us  from  the  past  in  tones  and  sentiments 
that  have  thrilled  maturer  and  more  sympathetic 
souls  than  ours.  As  the  German  masters  are  most 
worthy  of  our  attention  as  regards  instrumental 
music,  so  are  the  Italians  indispitably  with  reference 
to  vocal;  There  are  some  people  here  who  are  fond 
of  decrying  Italian  opera  music,  on  the  ground  that 
they  don't  understand  the  Italian  language.  With 
equal  consistency  and  for  the  better  exhibition  of 
their  provoking  ignorance,  I  would   advise   them  to 


cry  against  Tasso  and  Dante.  Singing  to  people, 
makes  them  wonderfully  polite  towards  you,  especi- 
ally if  you  pronounce  clearly.  I  have  been  to  sev- 
eral parties  where  they  listened  to  a  pretty  song  which 
had  no  remarkable  feature,  but  a  recurrence  of  regu- 
lar rliythm — the  melody  being  of  the  most  common 
kind,  while  they  would  talk  loudly  during  a  piano- 
forte piece  which  was  certainly  superior  intrinsically 
to  the  former.  Here  the  commencement  of  a  piano 
solo  is  the  signal  for  talk — not  whispers,  but  talk 
with  a  vengeance,  so  as  to  drown  the  performer's 
efforts.  * 

Vienna,  July  6. — The  "interregnum"  is  here 
— that  is,  all  opera  is  suspended.  Salvi  and  his  Ital- 
ian troop  have  finished  their  season ;  the  Court  opera 
is  having  its  annual  vacation,  and  the  "  men  singers 
and  women  singers  "  are  scattered  from  Hungary  to 
England,  resting  or  playing  as  stars.  Concerts  are 
to  be  heard  only  in  public  gardens  or  in  "  Beer- 
Lokals,"  and  these  are  hardly  topics  for  a  corres- 
pondent. ^What  shall  I  write  ?  Wherewithal  shall 
the  necessary  amount  of  space  be  filled  ?  What  do 
you  say  to  a  letter  of  chit-chat  1     Here  goes. 

Salvi  gave  during  his  season  fifty  performances,  di- 
vided among  eight  operas,  thus  :  Lucrezia  Borgia 
and  Traviata,  eight  times  each  ;  Norma,  seven  ;  Eig- 
oletto,  six  ;  Rossini's  Siege  of  Corinth,  five;  Doni- 
zetti's Elisir  d'Araore,  five  ;  Barber  of  Seville,  four» 
and  Don  Juan  three  times. 

What  with  assistance  from  the  Government,  and 
pretty,  often  very  full  houses,  the  season  has  been  a 
successful  one  and  will  no  doubt  bo  repeated  in  the 
autumn. 

Madame  La  Grua  has  gone  to  Paris. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  to  the  old  point  of  how  much 
even  small  concerts  do  for  music  in  central  Europe. 
Darmstadt  is  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  and  has  a  population  of  some  thirty-five  thou- 
sand or  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  theatrical 
year  continued  from  September  4,  1859  to  May  23, 
1 860,  and  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  performances 
on  the  Court  stage,  one  hundred  and  five  were  musi- 
cal operas,  operettas,  comic  pieces  with  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  ballets  and  concerts.  Thirty-eight 
operas  filled  seventy-six  evenings,  of  which  new  on 
that  stage  were,  (Linda  di  Chamounix,  Wagner's 
RIenzi  and  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah.  Operas  newly  put 
upon  the  stage,  were  Rossini's  Cinderella,  Auber's 
Era  Diavolo,  Nicolai's  Merry  wives  of  Windsor, 
Meyerbeer's  North  Star,  Bellini's  Norma,  Wagner's 
Tannhauser,  and  Mozart's  Titus.  RIenzi  was  given 
seven  times,  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers,  five  ;  others 
three  or  four  times  each,  so  that  at  least  half  that 
were  given,  were  brought  upon  the  stage  for  a  single 
performance  each.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
all  were  given  in  the  German  language. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  new  opera  in  two  acts,  was 
given  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater,  here  in  Vienna 
— text  by  Alexander  Baumann,  music  by  Joseph 
Dessauer.     The  "  Fremdenblatt"  says  of  it: 

"  It  may  be  snid  of  "  Domlnga  "  in  the  words  of 
the  well  known  criticism  slightly  adapted,  "it  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  new,  and  still  less  that  is  beau- 
tiful. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Herr  Dessauer  as 
plagiarist  has  simply  copied  from  others  ;  but  the 
themes  of  the  various  numbers  of  his  opera  and  their 
forms  liave  been  so  thoroughly  used  up,  and  are  so 
common,  that  all  airs,  duets,  concerted  pieces  and 
choruses  sound  old  and  familiar.  The  opera  "  Do- 
mlnga"  is  a  feeble  work,  quite  without  buoyancy, 
and  with  no  trace  of  originality.  Sentimentality 
alternates  with  tasteless  bravoura  airs  or  would-be 
comic  passages.  This  would-be  comic  element  is 
wanting  in  humor,  grace  and  freshness."  Tliere  is 
more  to  the  same  effect.  I  have  not  heard  however 
that  Herr  Dessauer  has  taken  up  either  pen  or  pistol 
to  prove  that  his  opera  is  good,  and  that  this  writer 
is  all  in  the  wrong. 

One  of  the  papers  publishes  the  following  exquisite 
puff  of  Leopold  von  Meyer.  The  old  fellow  under- 
stands "  how  to  do  it." 

"  The  Royal  Imperial  chamber  virtuoso  Hei-r  Leo- 
pold von  Meyer  had  the  honor  on  the  21st  of  Jime 
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to  play  ia  a  Court  concert  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
rejoiced  himself  on  that  occasion  with  distinguished 
marks  of  honor,  such  as  seldom  are  enjoyed  by  an 
artist.  For  when  his  turn  came,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  the  Duke  of 
Coburg  [think  of  this  !]  who  was  present  advanced 
and  presented  his  hand  in  the  most  heany  manner. 
When  now  the  artist  began  to  play,  the  Queen  drew 
near  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  placed  her- 
self behind  the  piano,  in  order  carefully  to  observe  his 
style  of  playing.  Near  the  Queen  found  themselves 
standing  [literal  translation]  the  other  high  lordships 
present,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  As  the  Queen  was 
standing,  so  therefore  the  entire  company  rose — as 
well  as  all  the  artists. 

After  Herr  von  Meyer  had  concluded  his  number 
upon  the  programme,  the  Queen  called  upon  him,  to 
play  another  piece,  and  the  artist  complied  with  this 
flattering  demand,  by  performing  a  new  polka  which 
will  immediately  appear  in  London  under  the  title 
"  Victoria  Polka." 

Herr  von  Meyer  is  the  lion  of  the  concert  season 
and  he  is  already  engaged  by  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  London  for  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  with  the  Italian  opera  troupe,  with  a 
very  high  salary  and  the  full  payment  of  all  his  ex- 
penses. In  the  mean  time  Herr  von  Meyer  will  visit 
the  baths  of  Kissingen  for  his  health,  and  return  for 
a  short  time  to  Vienna. " 

(For  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb  at  court,  see  Bar- 
num's  Memoirs.) 

Meyer's  next  concert  in  Vienna  will  be  jammed 
full  of  people,  who  wish  to  see  that  execution,  which 
the  Queen  of  Enrland  stood  up  to  observe  !  It  is  a 
fact,  though,  that  in  his  peculiar  manner  he  has  no 
equal. 

A  new  opera  was  given  in  Stuttgart  on  the  23d  of 
June,  "  The  Night  of  St.  John,"  the  first  work  for 
the  stage,  of  a  young  composer  named  Gustav  Pres- 
sel.  It  met  with  great  success.  Its  great  richness  in 
melody  is  the  point  which  the  critics  urge  in  its 
favor.  No  new  work  since  Flotow's  "  Martha,"  has 
taken  the  Stuttgart  people  so  by  storm.  Please  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  just  as  Wagner  is  "  becoming 
known  and  appreciated  "  all  over  Germany,  that  the 
works  of  Offenbach  and  others,  who  write  in  the  old 
school  of  Dittersdorf  and  Weigl,  giving  the  public 
only  simple,  melodious,  healthy  music  are  having 
such  success  ■? 

A  funny  fellow  in  Berlin  has  been  printing  some 
drolleries,  which  purport  to  be  leaves  cut  from 
albums,  containing  the  autographs  of  singers  and 
actors  of  the  Spree  city.  Perhaps  the  wit  is  too 
local ;  but  possibly  a  specimen  or  two  may  be  com- 
prehensible out  of  Berlin. 

"  Actors  in  general  are  thinking  thoughtful  artists ; 
i.  e.,  they  think  themselves  artists." 

"  The  Prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  land — 
unless  I  sing  it.  Theodoee  Formes." 

Another  is  a  hit  at  the  old  and  ugly  dancers  in  the 
ballet. 

"  Physicians  say,  dancing  is  injurious  to  the  health. 
Nonsense ;  for  we  have  grown  old  and  gray  in  the 
business." 

Here  is  a  curious  item  from  Italy. 

Before  Garibaldi  left  Turin  a  benefit  concert  was 
given  him,  at  which  the  music  was  from  the  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Mayseder — all 
Germans. 

Hoffmann's  most  delightful  picture  of  life  in  the 
olden  time,  "  Meister  Martin  and  his  journeymen  " 
has  been  dramatized  into  an  opera  text,  and  Wilhelm 
Tschirch  has  composed  the  music.  If  the  opera 
equals  the  story — that  is  enough. 

I  said  above  that  Salvi's  operatic  season  must  have 
been  successful.  According  to  the  "  Wanderer  " 
this  is  a  mistake,  that  paper  says    Salvi  lost  some 


$15,000  by  the  enterprise!  The  fact  is,  that  the 
public  will  not  support  an  opera  in  a  foreign  tongue 
— nay,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  opera  can  exist  without 
assistance  from  the  government. 

It  is  stated  that  in  August,  Salvi's  troop  of  singers, 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  Theater  au  der  Wien  by  a 
troop  of  American  gymnasts  !  A.  W.   T. 

Offenbach  is  the  son  of  the  former  music  director 
or  Cantor  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Cologne. 
He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  three-act  opera. 

Vienna,  June  16. — My  packet  to-day  was  already 
sealed  to  go  into  the  mail-box,  when  the  "  Journal " 
of  the  2d  inst.,  come  to  hand,  and  the  note  from 
Leipzig  caught  my  eye. 

"  Our  Diarist  too  has  evidently  had  his  mind 
wrought  upon  unfavorably  with  regard  to  Leipzig," 
you  say  in  the  few  editorial  lines  prefixed  to-  the  com- 
munication. These  words  have  led  me  to  hunt  up 
the  only  "  note  "  I  have  sent  on  the  subject  to  the 
"  Journal "  from  which  the  following  sentence  is 
copied : 

"  I  can,  of  course  record  no  ex  parte  statement  of 
the  questions  at  issue  [between  the  instructors  and 
the  pupils,  who  had  left  the  institution]  cannot  decide 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  step  which 
they  have  taken  ;  bnt,  granting  the  facts  as  represented 
to  me,  without  hearing  what  the  directors  have  to 
reply,  it  is  their  wisest  course." 

I  also  espouse  no  side  in  the  controversy  and  the 
entire  paragraph  was  written  under  a  sense  of  the 
duty,  which  a  musical  journal  owes  to  its  supporters, 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  aid  them  in  their  best  possi- 
ble musical  developments.  Many  of  your  younger 
readers  hope  to  come  to  Germany  to  study.  With 
already  advanced  pupils,  I  have  often  given  my 
reasons  for  preferring  a  private  course  in  Berlin  ; 
and  these,  ag  every  reader  knows,  were  on  grounds 
simply  on  the  advantages  of  a  great  capital  over  a 
smaller  provincial  city  for  general  culture. 

Now  came  grave  charges.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
call  upon  such  as  know  the  truth  to  substantiate 
them,  or  by  their  silence  acknowledge  them  un- 
founded. Pupils  are  now  coming  abroad  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twelve  a  year,  and  it  is  for  them  all  im- 
portant, that  their  time  and  (in  many  cases)  their 
hardly  earned  savings,  should  be  spent  to  the  great- 
est  advantage. 

As  you  very  well  know,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  me,  where  young  men  and  women 
study,  if  they  in  the  end  are  only  good  musicians. 
The  great  wants  of  our  students,  with  some  excep- 
tions, are  two  :  proper  early  training,  (in  which  most 
are  sadly  deficient)  and  general  musical  culture. 
Where  they  get  those  is  of  no  importance  if  they  do 
get  them.  As  to  the  Conservatorium  matter,  why 
should  we  not  have  a  plain  statement  of  facts — if 
there  are  any  to  be  told  'i  A.  W.  T. 

Mr.  Thatek, — Please  correct  a  clause  in  your 
article  of  April  14th.  The  young  lady  of  whom 
you  speak  as  having  left  the  Leipzig  Conservator- 
ium, had  no  reasons  for  leaving,  otherwise  than  dis- 
satisfaction witli  the  method  of  teaching.  If  a  lady 
is  satisfied  with  her  progress,  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  remain.  But  if  a  young  lady 
with  a  slender  hand  wishes  to  waste  her  time,  lose 
her  courage,  and  ruin  her  fingers,  let  her  study 
under  the  Conservatorium  teachers.  At  least  this 
has  been  my  own  bitter  experience.  At  the  end  of 
six  months'  study  of  this  method,  my  hands  had  be- 
come so  stiff  that  I  could  hardly  play  a  scale.  But  I 
know  nothing  whatever  against  the  respectability  of 
the  institution.  I  consider  it  quite  as  proper  a  place 
as  any  public  institution  of  the  kind  can  be  for  a 
lady.  Payments  in  the  Conservatorium  are  made 
quarterly,  instead  of  a  year  in  advance.  No  Ameri- 
can who  has  left  paid  for  any  longer  time  than  he 
was  in,  although  two  were  requested  to  do  so. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I*m  not  in  love,  remember.  Song.   M.  W.  Balfe.  25 
One  of  Ealfe's  most  successful  new  songs.    The  best 
English  Tocalists  have  endorsed  it. 


J.  M.  Jolly,  25 

W-  A.  Snaith.  25 

G.  A.  Macfarren.  25 


Old  Chimney  corner. 

My  bonnie  bark. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray. 

Sterling  Song  of  Old  England. 

The  Prairie.     Song  and  Chorus.      L.  Merrifidd.  25 
Easy  and  pleasing. 

The  death  of  love.    Musical  Tableau. 

N.  P.  B.  CuHiss.  25 
Exhibition  Song  for  female  academies. 

Rolling  home.     Song  and  Quartet.     H.  M.  Hall.  25 
Just  the  thing  for  serenading  parties. 

Instrumental  MubIc. 
Jullien'a  last  Waltz.  50 

This  publication  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  universal 
interest.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
its  authorship;  and  assuredly  this  last  production  in 
hia  especial  line  of  one  who  wrote  such  a  multitude 
of  charming  dance-pieces  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
upon  whom  this  genial  and  attractive  form  of  music 
exercises  a  sway.  This  waltz  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
pen  tha*"  traced  the  Echo  de  Mont  Blanc  Polka,  the 
Prima  Donna  Waltz,  and  a  dozen  more  things  as  per- 
fect in  their  way 

Schubert's  Serenade,  arranged  for  Cornet  and  Pi- 
ano. J.  S.  Knight.  25 

Elogy  of  tears  and  Adieu.         "  "  25 

Arrangements  suitable  for  amateurs  on  both  instru- 
ments. They  contain  substantially  nothing  but  the 
melodies  transposed  into  a  practical  key.  Even  fin- 
ished players  will  find  them  good  handpieces  for  an 
occasional  social  musical  entertainment. 

Romance  Italienne.     Varied.  Charles  Mayer.  35 

Among  the  amateurs  of  Germany  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known  piece  of  the  popular  author, 
and  well  deserves  its  great  popularity.  It  is  some- 
what difficult,  but  repays  study. 

La  Fiorentina.     Fantaisie  elegante.        Duvemoy.  40 

One  of  Duvernoy's  best  instructive  pieces  for  pupils 
of  about  a  year's  practice. 


Les  Filles  du  Ciel  Waltzes. 


Camille  Schubert.  60 


A  ball  in  Paris  would  be  thought  dull  without  a 
Quadrille  of  Musard's  and  a  set  of  waltzes  by  Camille 
Schubert.  The  dancing  public  of  Paris  have  voted 
the  above  set  one  of  their  special  favorites.  It  cer- 
tainly equals  in  brilliancy  and  freshness  of  melodies 
the  ''  Dames  de  Seville  "  sets,  so  extensively  known 
here. 

Pupils'  Grand  March.  W,  FisTier.  25 

Quitman  Guards'  March.  "        25 

Lively  and  striking;  suitable  for  scholars. 

Books. 

The  Twin  Sisters.    By  H.  S.  Saroni.  25 

A  new  and  very  attractive  Operetta,  and  one  that 
will  afford  instruction  and  entertainment  for  public 
or  private  performance.  It  is  well  suited  to  Femala 
Colleges  and  Schools  and  will  prove  a  general  favorite. 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  OTie  cent  on  each  piece.  Perj;ons  at  a  distjince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  snp- 
plies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  tinder  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Bichard  Wagner. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Louis  Lamcobo  {Revue  Ger- 

manique,  for  Feb.  18G0),  by  Anne  M.  U.  Brewstek.) 

(Concluded  ) 

We  shall  give  our  opinions  of  Wagner's  theo- 
ries before  treating  of  the  value  of  his  composi- 
tions, or  giving  an  account  of  the  three  represen- 
tations which  lately  took  place  at  the  Theatre 
Italien.  The  genealogy  of  the  Wagnerian  system 
can  be  given  without  much  trouble.  It  goes  back 
in  part,  and  in  line  direct  to  that  of  Chevalier 
Gluck,  of  which  it  is  in  some  respect  the  extreme 
development.  Gluck  maintains  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  that  dramatic  music  ought  to  limit  itself 
to  the  rather  servile  role  of  interpreting  the  situ- 
ation and  words,  affirming  that  it  goes  out  of  its 
domain  when  it  is  not  confined  to  this.  He  says 
expressly  in  his  Italian  dedication  to  "  Alceste  : " 

"  I  seek  to  bring  back  music  to  its  veritable 
function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  strengthening 
the  expression  of  its  sentiments,  and  its  situations, 
without  interrupting  or  chilling  the  action  with  su- 
perfluous ornaments.  I  believe  that  music  should 
add  to  poetry  that  which  the  liveliness  of  colors 
and  the  harmonious  agreement  of  light  and  shade 
add  to  a  correct  well  executed  drawing  serving 
to  animate  the  figures  without  altering  the  out- 
lines." 

Certainly  if  we  do  not  take  this  in  too  literal 
a  sense,  this  passage  coming  from  the  pen  of  an 
intelligent  man  firmly  convinced,  contains  excel- 
lent views.  But  should  dramatic  music  always 
conform  absolutely  to  these  principles,  resign  it- 
self to  being  only  the  color  wedded  to  the  drawing? 
If  so  it  would  reduce  the  musical  composer  to  a 
mere  print  colorer.  Is  he  obliged  to  attach  him- 
self like  a  slave  to  the  steps  of  a  poet,  contenting 
himself  with  the  adorning  of  a  verse  or  a  word, 
and  thus  renouncing  his  liberty  and  independence, 
which  in  artistic  order,  as  well  as  in  moral  order, 
are  the  creating  causes  of  true  power  ?  We 
must  be  allowed  to  doubt  this. 

Such,  however,  is  the  theory  which  has  served 
as  a  starting  point  to  Richard  Wagner.  Like 
Gluck  he  wished  to  oblige  the  music  to  express, 
or  describe,  so  to  speak,  the  finest  shades  of  sen- 
timent in  the  words  or  situation  of  the  poem.  He 
explains  in  a  preface  dated  1852.  ('■  Three  Op- 
era Librettos,  with  a  Communication  to  my  friend 
as  Preface,  by  Kichard  Wagner.")  Now  after 
having  searched  the  melody  for  itself,  he  finished 
by  making  it  subordinate  to  the  situation  or  bet- 
ter still,  to  the  language  of  the  characters. 

Now  let  us  quote  from  the  text  this  other  pas- 
sage from  the  dedication  to  "  Alceste  " : 

"  I  attach  no  value  to  the  discovery  of  a  novel- 
ty," says  Gluck,  "  unless  it  has  arisen  naturally 
from  the  situation  and  is  wedded  to  the  expres- 
sion ;  in  fine  there  is  no  rule  I  have  not  been  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  freely  for  effect.* 

Then  notice  the  following  precept,  by  which 

*  The  effect  hero  meant  is  that  springing  from  a  truthful 
expression  of  the  passions,  not  that  vulgar  artificial  effect 
which  so  largo  a  number  of  composers  have  abused. 


Weber,  and  after  him  Wagner,  has,  according  to 
our  opinion,  too  well  profited. 

"  I  have  believed  that  we  must  above  all  avoid 
leaving  in  the  dialogue  too  cutting  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  recitative,  in  order  not  to 
mutilate  the  period  in  a  counter-sense,  nor  awk- 
wardly to  interrupt  the  warmth  of  the  scene." 

Now  who  will  dare  to  sustain  seriously  in  these 
days,  that  dramatic  music  ought  to  reject  the 
new  combinations  of  harmony  with  melody,  or 
those  which  spring  from  their  union  with  rhythm, 
under  pretext  that  the  situation  furnished  by  the 
poet  does  not  exact  nor  give  rise  to  these  combi- 
nations ?  Has  not  the  musical  art  its  own  inde- 
pendent, intrinsic  beauty  which  not  only  has  the 
right  but  whose  duty  even  it  is  to  free  itself  in 
certain  limits  from  the  exigencies  of  the  drama  ? 
Of  course  we  have  no  intention  of  approving  or 
excusing  those  composers,  who  have  believed  they 
were  right  in  adapting  any  given  subject  to  any 
music  whatever,  at  the  expense  of  good  sense  and 
the  plainest  elementary  rules  of  good  taste.  We 
simply  affirm  that  music  of  the  theatre,  the 
church,  or  the  concert,  should  develop  itself  by 
itself,  and  live  its  own  life. 

If  Gluck  did  not  say  this  in  his  prefaces,  he 
felt  it  none  the  less,  for  his  works  are  full  of 
grand  musical  developments,  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, and  several  of  his  choruses  and  scores  are  as 
touching  and  effective  in  a  concert  as  in  an  opera. 
Richard  Wagner  has  felt  the  same  marvellously 
well,  although  he  subscribes  to  the  sayings  of 
Gluck,  by  declaring  in  the  course  of  the  work  al- 
ready quoted,  that  he  has  pruned  with  care,  mu- 
sically speaking,  all  that  which  did  not  attach  it- 
self to  the  essential  element  of  his  poems. 

In  order  to  finish  these  comparisons  we  will  say 
in  fine,  that  Richard  Wagner  in  commencing 
passages  frequently,  with  measured  recitative, 
has  had  in  view  without  doubt  like  Gluck,  a  wish 
to  eflace  "  too  cutting  a  disparity  between  the  air 
and  recitative." 

This  means,  it  is  true,  may  find  its  application 
in  exceptional  cases,  but  would  it  not  be  better 
to  lead  to  an  air  by  a  recitative,  which  increases 
gradually  in  animation,  than  to  commence  a  pas- 
sage by  a  measured  one,  thus  losing  the  effect  of 
that  moment  when  the  theme  chosen  by  a  musi- 
cian ought  like  a  jet  of  flame  to  lighten  up  sud- 
denly all  which  surrounds  it  ?  And  if  it  relates 
to  a  song  that  the  composer  proposes  to  develop, 
is  he  not  wanting  in  logic  in  failing  to  put  this 
first  in  evidence  ?  These  things  we  know  are 
subject  to  many  exceptions  therefore  we  guard 
against  deciding  positively  on  either  side. 

Richard  Wagner  does  not  leave  his  friend 
Gluck  without  saluting  Mozart.  He  remarks 
that  this  immortal  master  knew  how  to  give  an 
especial  musical  color  to  each  one  of  the  charac- 
ter types  which  were  furnished  to  him  in  the  Li- 
bretto of  Don  Juan.  Then  he  admires  in  Weber 
this  same  faculty  of  translating  into  sounds  the 
characters  of  his  heroes,  and  he  dreams  then  of 
the  possibility  of  designing  his  own,  by  means  of 
melodies  so  striking  as  to  be  recognized.     The 


author  of  Lohengrin  only  saw  first  in  the  compo- 
sition of  an  opera  a  succession  of  duos,  trios  and 
choruses.  Little  by  little,  other  things  became 
visible.  He  wished  that  the  drama  should  devel- 
op itself  according  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  musical  pas- 
sages might  be  constantly  suggested  by  the  situa- 
tion and  submissive  to  the  management  of  the 
scenes,  which  the  principal  and  sovereign  idea, 
according  to  him,  required.  He  desired  that  his 
movements  should  take  part  in  the  action,  and 
make  one  body  with  it,  producing  on  the  audi- 
ence an  impression  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
which  the  developments  of  the  poem  awakened- 
"  And  this  can  take  place  very  naturally  "  says 
Wagner,  "  by  means  of  a  tissue  of  principal 
themes  which  shall  be  characteristic  in  their 
form  and  which  are  to  be  heard,  not  only  in  such 
or  such  a  scene,  but  in  the  entire  drama,  and 
have  besides  an  intimate  connection  with  the  po- 
etic design  of  the  composer." 

The  germ  of  this  idea  is  found  in  Don  Juan, 
Robin  des  Bois,  Robert  le  Diable,  and  the  Hu- 
guenots. Mozart,  as  we  said  above,  found  pecu- 
liar accents  for  displaying  the  different  physiog- 
nomies of  the  Commander,  Zerlina,  Don  Juan, 
Donna  Anna,  Masetto,  &c.  Weber,  in  Der 
Freyschiitz,  his  master  piece,  showed  as  much 
talent  as  Mozart  in  musical  character  painting 
and  he  contrived  to  circulate  through  the  score, 
several  movements  bound  to  the  dramatic  action, 
which  he  managed  more  happily  than  has  ever 
been  done  before.  Meyerbeer  confines  himself 
to  making  the  most  of  this  discovery  by  his  illus- 
trious predecessors,  but  on  a  larger  scale  and  with 
a  weaker  impression. 

Riehard  AVagner  caught  sight  of  this  already 
complex  idea  under  a  new  aspect.  Seeking  to 
endow  music  with  a  faculty  of  which  it  is  de- 
prived, precision,  he  takes  a  circuitous  path,  and 
applies,  as  a  sort  of  label  to  each  of  the  principal 
characters  of  his  drama,  a  characteristic  melody. 
He  believes  in  the  possibility  of  creating  a  system 
on  this  childish  notion,  and  it  is  only  saved  from 
triviality,  by  means  of  musical  beauties  of  the 
first  order.  There  is  also  a  grave  inconvenience 
in  this  settled  purpose,  that  of  fatiguing  the  audi- 
ence by  this  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
songs,  and  has  Wagner  completely  avoided  this 
objection  ? 

We  saw  "  Tannhiiuser  "  at  Zurich.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  know  any  of  the  operas  of  Wag- 
ner, and  we  read  it  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  as  much  interest  as  attention.  We  were 
immediately  struck  with  the  grand  proportions  of 
the  overture,  with  the  seal  of  dignity,  superiority 
and  exaltation  stamped  on  the  whole,  and  we  ex- 
perienced a  real  satisfaction  in  not  encountering 
any  of  those  superannuated  formulas  so  well  rel- 
ished by  the  drawing-room  public,  nor  any  of 
those  conventional  forms  which  musicians,  whose 
value  lies  with  editors  of  music,  have  so  awk- 
wardly adopted  for  each  one  of  their  passages, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  style,  and  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  system,  drag  themselves 
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along  the  beaten  path  at  the  heels  of  mankind. 
We  admired  freely  the  charming  attractiveness  of 
Wagner's  proud  young  Muse,  who  like  some 
beautiful  creatures  with  radiant  countenances 
and  conquering  smiles  seem  to  say  "  The  world 
is  ours." 

One  evening  during  our  stay  at  Zurich,  we 
saw  Wagner.  His  superb  forehead  was  lighted 
up  by  a  brilliant  expression,  full  of  vivacity  and 
sympathetic  geniality.  There  was  in  his  whole 
person  an  animated,  powerful,  spiritual  presence, 
which  charmed  us,  and  we  remember  yet,  after 
ten  long  years,  the  impression  made  on  us  by  his 
intelligent  eye,  in  which  there  seemed  to  dwell 
a  sunbeam. 

Three  or  four  years  after,  at  Leipsic,  we  were 
present  at  the  performance  of  "  Lohengrin,"  and 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  Wagner's 
talent,  which  is  so  truly  dramatic  and  a  fair  de- 
velopment of  his  individuality.  We  judge  "  Lo- 
hengrin "  as  we  do  "  Tannhiiuser  "  because  these 
works  being  created  on  the  same  principle  pos- 
sess the  same  qualities  and  the  same  defects. 
Boldness,  rich  coloring,  strength,  originality,  depth 
sonorous  instrumentation,  superb  orchestral  ef- 
fects, brilliant  songs,  true  declamation,  the  power 
of  seducing  and  bearing  along —  all  this  may  be 
inscribed  on  the  fair  side  of  the  medal.  But  we 
find  on  the  reverse  a  want  of  decision  in  the  me- 
lodic design,  a  vague  profusion  of  musical  ideas 
more  occupied  with  rendering  the  words  faithfully 
than  binding  themselves  logically  together,  the 
abuse  of  sonorousness  and  the  tremolo,  also  an  ex- 
treme frequency  of  ihematique  returns  with  the 
monotony  which  results  from  this  and  changes  of 
tone-coloring  arising  here  and  there  too  brusqnely 
caused  by  enharmonic  modulations  not  sought  for, 
but  accepted  too  thoughtlessly.  Another  re- 
proach, unfortunately  well  founded,  we  have  to 
make  upon  these  aforesaid  scores,  if  they  com- 
mence bravely  they  do  not  finish  the  same.  The 
first  act  enchants,  the  second  interests  but  charms 
us  less,  the  third,  too  exclusively  consecrated  to 
the  recitative,  drags  in  many  places,  and  conse- 
quently weakens  the  impression  made  at  the 
opening.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  captivated  by  the  representation  of 
Wagner's  operas,  and  in  spite  of  their  length  we 
never  think  of  leaving  the  theatre  until  after  we 
have  heard  the  last  stroke  of  the  violin  bow. 

Our  enemies  would  be  very  sorry,  grievously 
affected,  if  they  could  know  that  their  hatred 
sometimes  affords  us  more  efficacious  service  than 
all  the  praises  of  our  friends  united.  Without 
the  "  musique  de  I'avenir  "  would  Wagner's  repu- 
tation have  increased  so  promptly  among  us  ? 
Thanks  to  this  phrase  "  music  of  the  future,"  he 
has  become  very  popular  in  Paris  —  "  barbarous 
city,"  as  Berlioz  once  called  it.  Thus  when  the 
three  concerts  at  the  "  Italiens  ''  were  announced 
every  one  was  prepared  courageously  to  be  pres- 
ent at  them,  decided  on  braving  this  "  music  of 
the  future."  The  public,  the  artists,  the  critics, 
the  jealous,  the  envious,  the  curious,  the  indiffer- 
ent, everybody  wished  to  go. 

"  We  are  going  to  laugh,"  said  some.  "  We 
are  going  to  shrug  our  shoulders,"  said  others. 
As  usual  they  had  taken  pains  to  spread  reports 
unfavorable  to  the  new  comer ;  his  music  could 
uot  be  sung,  it  was  bad,  devoid  of  melody,  that 
was  certain.  Executants  of  established  talent 
had  abandoned  the  orchestra  at  the  rehearsals,  it 
was  said,  declaring  that  they  could  comprehend 


nothing  of  this  jumble,  that  it  was  useless  to 
break  one's  legs  in  endeavoring  to  clamber  over 
the  musical  brushwood  of,  this  composer,  who 
pretended  to  teach  them  to  play  true  and  in  time. 

It  was  with  curiosity  then  and  anxiety  that  we 
awaited  the  decisive  moment.  At  nine  o'clock 
precisely  we  were  at  our  post.  Little  by  little 
the  hall  filled  up  with  literary  persons,  artists, 
fashionables  and  the  Germans  helping  to  make 
the  crowd.  At  last  Wagner  appeared  and  was 
received  with  reiterated  applause,  —  it  was  a 
tribute  paid  to  his  name.  A  wan  smile  trembled 
on  his  lips  when  he  heard  his  reception.  Then 
seizing  the  leader's  bow,  he  prepared  himself  to 
conduct  his  little  army  without  any  desk  before 
him,  without  any  score  under  his  eyes,  from  his 
heart,  in  a  word  !  And  this  tour  de  force  lasted 
three  hours !  During  three  hours,  he  pointed  out 
to  the  instrumentalists  and  chorus  singers,  the 
openings  and  re-opecings,  the  very  shadows  with 
an  inconceivable  exactitude  and  fidelity  of  mem- 
ory. 

The  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  was 
a  cause  of  gratification  to  the  enemies  of  Wag- 
ner. The  thevie  played  by  the  horn,  the  pretty 
melody  in  F  confided  to  the  hautbois,  the  traits 
executed  by  the  quartet  imitating  the  rising  of 
the  waves,  the  shrill  chords  which  placed  them- 
selves on  these  passages,  recalling  by  their  savage 
harmonies,  the  cries  of  birds  of  prey  during  the 
tempest,  all  this  appeared  confused,  diffuse  and 
dry. 

At  the  second  piece  the  impression  changed. 
The  "  Solemn  entrance  of  the  invited  guests  to 
Wartburg "  made  these  detractors  lower  their 
heads,  for  unanimous  bravos  burst  out  through 
the  whole  Hall,  and  there  was  a  veritable  trem- 
bling in  the  crowd  when  the  violin  melody,  a  lit- 
tle Weberish  in  its  character,  unfolded  itself  no- 
bly over  unexpected  and  soothing  modulations, 
(except  one),  throwing  off  its  joyous  and  vibra- 
ting notes  like  jets  of  flame  into  the  air. 

The  instrumental  fragment  in  which  Wagner 
has  wished  to  describe  "  The  pilgrimage  of  Tann- 
hauser  to  Rome "  opens  with  the  "  Song  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  and  contains  some  fine  passages,  con- 
trasts of  remarkable  sounds  between  the  flutes, 
hautbois  and  clarionets  of  one  part  and  the  quar- 
tet of  the  other.  This  imposing  dialogue  en- 
chanted us,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  intro- 
duced marvellously  well  the  "  Pilgrim  Chorus  " 
whose  majestic  beauty  was  perfectly  compre- 
hended. 

In  regard  to  the  symphonique  programmes, 
printed  in  the  little  books,  some  persons,  well-in- 
tentioned, without  doubt,  wish  to  have  it  believed 
that  Richard  Wagner  is  a  musical  materialist,  a 
realist ;  they  chage  him  with  being  ambitious  of 
describing  facts  and  objects  by  means  of  musical 
language.  Are  they  sure  that  it  is  the  facts  and 
objects  the  master  wishes  to  represent  ?  Might 
it  not  be  rather  the  sentiments  they  awaken  in 
him  ?  Poets  of  all  nations  have  sung  "  the  golden 
arrows "  of  the  sun,  the  moon's  "  silver  rays," 
tee  "  sublime  voice  "  of  the  great  waters,  "  the 
immaculate  snow  "  of  the  mountains,  "  the  virgin 
forests,"  "  the  threatening  calm  "  of  the  desert. 
Were  they  accused  for  this  of  materialism  and 
realism  ?  Perhaps ;  but  every  one  knows  of 
what  value  such  accusations  are.  On  this  head 
musicians  have  been  abominably  guilty,  for  since 
the  days  of  Bach  who  wrote  his  fugues  on  the 
farewells  of  friends,  up  to  Richard  Wagner,  pass- 


ing by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Ber- 
lioz, F.  David,  &c.,  there  has  not  been  one,  who 
has  not  attempted  at  least  once  in  his  life  to 
translate  into  sounds  —  What  ?  Nature  ?  No, 
assuredly  not,  but  the  emotions  produced  by  Na- 
ture's radiance,  when  without  comprehending  her 
secrets  we  love  and  admire  her  in  the  very 
depths  of  our  souls. 

We  shall  not  discuss  that  which  has  no  need  of 
being  discussed,  and  shall  limit  ourselves  to  sim- 
ply mentioning  the  overture  to  Tannhiiuser,  al- 
ready heard  and  applauded  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Segher  directed  the  St.  Cecilia  society,  and  the 
excellence  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed. 
AVe  confess  we  do  not  like  the  introduction  to 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde."  As  to  the  fragment  of 
"  Lohengrin  "  entitled  "  The  Holy  Grayle  "  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  it,  after  having  quoted 
Wagner's  text. 

"  The  Holy  Grayle  was  the  cup  in  which  the 
Saviour  drank  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  received  the  blood  of  the 
Crucified  One.  Tradition  relates  that  the  sacred 
relic  had  been  taken  away  from  unworthy  men, 
but  that  God  had  decided  upon  returning  it  to 
the  hands  of  some  favored  ones  who  from  purity 
of  heart  and  sanctity  of  life,  had  merited  his  hon- 
or. It  is  the  return  of  the  Holy  Grayle  on  the 
mountain  of  the  saintly  Chevaliers,  in  the  midst 
of  a  troop  of  angels,  that  the  introduction  to  Lo- 
hengrin attempts  to  express. 

"  In  the  first  measures,  the  soul  of  the  pious 
Solitary  who  awaits  the  sacred  Chalice,  soars  off 
into  infinite  space.  Little  by  little,  he  sees  a 
strange  apparation,  which  takes  form  and  shape. 
This  apparition  defines  itself  more  clearly,  and 
he  sees  passing  before  him  the  miraculous  troop 
of  angels,  carrying  in  their  midst  the  Sacred 
Cnp.  The  holy  procession  approaches,  the  heart 
of  God's  elect  becomes  exalted,  enlarged ;  he  ex- 
pands with  the  ineffable  aspirations  awakened  in 
him,  he  gives  himself  up  to  an  increasing  beati- 
tude as  he  sees  the  luminous  apparition  coming 
nearer,  and  when  at  last  the  Holy  Grayle  itself 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  sacred  procession, 
he  is  wrapt  in  ecstatic  adoration,  as  if  the  entire 
world  had  disappeared. 

"  Then  the  Holy  Grayle  extends  its  benedic- 
tion over  the  saint  in  prayer,  and  consecrates 
him  its  chevalier.  The  burning  flames  soften 
gradually  their  e'clat ;  the  troop  ot  angels  with 
smiles  of  holy  joy  abandon  the  earth,  and  regain 
the  celestial  heights.  The  Holy  Grayle  has  been 
left  in  the  care  of  pure  men.  in  whose  hearts  the 
divine  liquor  is  spread,  and  the  august  troop  dis- 
appear in  the  depths  of  space  in  the  same  man- 
ner it  had  appeared." 

The  musical  phrase  chosen  by  Wagner  to  ex- 
press this,  is  beautiful  but  short.  Written  in 
four  parts  it  is  executed  by  divided  violins  a  I'ai- 
gu.  To  these  four  parts  otliers  join  ;  the  wind 
instruments  enter  one  by  one;  then  in  a  slow 
movement,  for  one  moment,  the  orchestral  voices 
unite  in  a  harmonious  undulating  concert.  At 
this  place  we  noticed  an  ascending  base,  above 
which  formed  and  resolved  alternately,  some  dis- 
sonances, which  were  striking  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  approached.  Tlien  the  vio- 
lins mounted  up  ;  the  contra  bassi  and  violoncellos 
remaining  quiet ;  silence  reigned  among  the  wind 
instruments,  and  the  soft  melody  leading  back  to 
its  point  of  departure,  exhaled  itself  in  aerial 
sounds  of  exquisite  tenderness.     We  wish  that 
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this  Adagio  had  a  less  fairy-lilce  and  a  more  reli- 
gious expression.  Setting  aside  this  important 
reserve,  we  have  only  praises  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Le  Reveil  du  Matin  and  the  Betrothal  March, 
(above  all  the  chorus  which  crowns  this  frag- 
ment,) produces  an  excellent  effect.  The  final 
song,  which  is  broad,  noble  and  yet  flexible  in  its 
character,  is  accompanied  by  a  violin  passage  end- 
ing at  an  E  flat,  which  carries  you  off"  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  calm.     This  succeeded  admirably. 

We  do  not  forget  the  "  Evening  Star,"  a  pretty 
romance  from  "  Tannhiiuser,"  sung  at  the  two 
last  soirees,  and  which,  being  executed  charmingly 
by  Jules  Lefoot,  was  encored  with  loud  applause. 

We  reach  at  last  a  piece  destined  by  the  author 
to  close  these  interesting  concerts,  and  entitled 
"  Wedding  Music  an  Epithalamium.  Four  words 
will  suffice  to  give  judgment  on  it,  ■ —  it  was  daz- 
zling, transporting.  A  prolonged  viva  seemed 
to  dart  forth  like  lightning  from  the  bounding  or- 
chestra, and  a  song  was  heard  in  the  trombones, 
united  to  the  bass,  which  electrified  and  enchant- 
ed us.  The  chorus  of  men  and  women 
"  Conduits  par  nous 
Approchez  vous," 
gave  repose  by  interrupting  very  happily  the 
noise  of  the  festival,  The  melody  of  it  is  gra- 
cious, naive  and  agreeable,  and  there  are  some 
notes  of  the  hautbois  whose  charm  is  irresistible. 
The  author,  without  your  expecting  it,  takes  the 
melody  into  A  flat.  You  do  not  know  where  he 
is  going,  but  in  a  happy  return  he  enters  unex- 
pectedly into  G,  and  comes  back  to  the  principal 
movement,  adding  to  it  a  battery  of  trumpets, 
horns  and  clarinets,  which  give  no  chance  of  rest 
either  to  the  hands  of  the  executants  or  those  of 
the  audience.  Richard  Wagner  should  be  con- 
tent, his  success  was  as  merited  as  incontestible. 

And  now  if  any  one  says  to  us.  Does  not  Wag- 
ner make  an  immoderate  use  of  sonorousness  in 
general,  and  of  trumpets  in  particular;  does  not 
imagination  play  a  more  important  part  in  his 
vorks  than  sentiment ;  does  he  not  write  his  violin 
passages  too  often  in  excessively  high  regions ; 
does  he  not  show  himself  in  music  to  be  more  of 
a  poet  than  a  musician  ? 

To  all  these  questions  we  shall  reply.  Yes,  with- 
out any  hesitation  ;  but  we  shall  add,  it  pleases 
some  persons  to  disparage  the  works  of  Wagner, 
we  have  wished  to  point  out  their  beauties.  The 
critic,  according  to  our  views,  had  better  sin 
through  an  excess  of  benevolence,  than  by  an 
undue  severity,  and  besides  we  arc  not  sufficient- 
ly hlase  to  control  our  enthusiasm  and  keep  our 
hearts  from  throbbing  when  moved  by  creations 
of  beauty. 

In  recognizing  the  merits  of  Wagner  we  be- 
lieve we  are  performing  an  act  of  justice,  an  act 
of  good  fellowship,  and  we  shall  never  repent 
having  sustained,  according  to  our  best  ability, 
the  exile  who  has  come  with  frank  confidence  to 
ask  hospitality  from  France. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hans  de  Bulow  places  itself 
very  naturally  beside  that  of  Wagner.  We  re- 
gret not  being  able  to  dilate  as  we  wish  on  such 
remarkable  talents  as  his.  Mr.  Bulow,  at  the 
last  soiree  which  was  given  at  Pleyel's,  executed 
with  rare  perfection  several  ancient  and  modern 
compositions.  A  magnificent  tone,  lightness, 
power,  a  captivating  execution,  fingers  broken  in 
to  all  difficulties  ;  such  are  the  brilliant  qualities 
which  distinguish  this  skilful  pianist.  We  ad- 
mired him  particularly  in  the  "  Solemn  Entry  of 


the  invited  guests  at  Wartburg,"  transcribed  by 
Liszt,  and  also  in  a  superb  fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  we  joined  heartily  in  the  warm  hravas  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  de  Bulow  will  give  more  concerts, 
we  shall  take  care  not  to  miss  them,  and  we  think 
the  public  will  do  likewise. 

P.  S.  Some  one  has  just  this  instant  handed 
us  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  pamphlet,  written 
against  Richard  Wagner  and  "  Music  of  the  Fu- 
ture." 

"  Well,  pamphlet,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  ?  nothing.     Cream  tarts  !  " 


The  Diarist  Abroad 

UTILE    ET    DULCE. 

[It  may  perhaps  give  a  mournful  satisfaction  to  tlie 
friends  of  the  late  Diarist  (the  late  as  he  seems  to 
have  given  up  diarizing  altogether)  if  wo  prefix  to 
this,  his  last  communication,  a  few  prefatory  notes, 
drawn  from  his  note  books  and  other  original  docu- 
ments. We — the  editor  of  the  communication — can 
vouch  for  the  facts  being  as  represented,  certainly  in 
so  far  as  the  late  D.'s  own  memoranda  maj'  be  held 
trustworthy. 

It  appears  then,  that  he  returned  from  Gratz  on  the 
11th  of  June,  crossing  the  Semmering  again  upon  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  day,  which  brought  out  its 
beauties,  as  the  sunshine  of  a  joyous  spirit  does  those 
of  a  handsome  face.  He  was  received  by  the  fine 
young  watchmaker  and  wife  where  he  lodged,  with 
great  exhibition  of  joy,  and  was  the  next  day  treated 
to  a  dinner  of  beef  fried  with  rashers  of  bacon— 
which  tliey  hold  to  be  an  American  dish — salad  and 
wine  at  some  eighteen  cents  the  quart — all  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  a  fatted  calf, 
which  they  had  not. 

For  some  days  he  remained  reasonably  quiet,  oc- 
cupying himself  with  his  books  and  papers,  and  in 
writing  for  Diuight's  Journal  of  Music,  But  there 
was  an  uneasiness  visible  in  all  his  actions,  which 
boded  no  good.  The  worst  anticipations  of  his 
friends  were  realized  on  the  19th  of  June;  for  on 
that  morning,  under  pretence  of  researches  to  be 
made  in  Upper  Austria,  he  packed  his  traveling  bag, 
and  hardly  saying  "good  bye"  to  a  soul,  went  off 
to  the  station  of  the  western  railroad,  and  was  over- 
heard calling  for  a  ticket  to  Linz  in  the  third  class 
cars. 

In  Linz  he  occupied  himself  in  the  main  in  mak- 
ing enquiries  in  regard  to  a  certain  apothecary,  who 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  had  his  shop  in  that 
town  down  by  the  Danube — the  dark  roUing  Dan- 
ube, says  Campbell,  which  is  a  lie — and,  also  concern- 
ing a  brother  of  the  apothecary,  who  in  time  cf  our 
last  war  with  England,  is  said  to  have  been  also  in 
Linz  on  a  visit.  Many  slight  circumstances  had 
given  the  friends  of  the  late  D.,  no  little  uneasiness  in 
i-egard  to  his  mental  condition,  and  his  increasing 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  most  interesting  anecdotes 
of  Beethoven,  which  periodically  go  the  rounds  of 
the  newspaper,  and  are  held  to  be  established  facts, 
seemed  to  prove  a  screw  loose  some  where  in  his  in- 
tellectual machinery.  This  sceptical  tendency  was 
shown  also  in  Linz  in  a  noticeable  manner :  he  would 
take  nothing  upon  (rust,  hut  must  needs  waste  his 
time  and  money  in  examining  old  registers  of  deeds, 
marriages  and  the  like  belonging  to  a  generation 
long  since  past.  Among  the  places  to  which  he  has 
been  traced  was  the  room  of  an  old  shoemaker,  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  and  confidential  conversasion 
upon  the  character  and  history  of  the  apothecary 
aforementioned.  As  though  this  could  he  of  tlio 
slightest  use  to  him  or  to  any  other  human  being  ! 

From  Linz  on  the  21st  ho  continued  his  journeying, 
going  by  railway  to  Frankenmarkct,  where  seeing 
others  take  "  Stellwagen  "  tickets,  he  took  one  also ; 


and  was  cheated  by  the  agent,  a  man  named  Stoeck- 
er,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  cents  in  uncurrent 
money.  Lato  at  night  in  rain  and  darkness  the 
.Stellwagen  deposited  him  at  a  brewhouse — also  tav- 
ern in  Salzburg,' — bearing  the  euphonious  name  of 
"  Gabler-breu  !" 

We  find  among  the  papers  and  notes,  left  by  the 
D.,  that  ho  considers  this  entire  country  along  the 
Danube  to  be  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world,  rich, 
fertile,  and  abounding  in  scenery  of  exquisite  beauty 
Tlie  views  fiom  the  hills  near  Linz  awakened  groat 
enthusiasm  ;  but  those  around  Salzburg  were  quite 
beyond  his  powers  of  description.  There  are  also 
notices  of  tho  groat  kindness  shown  him  by  divers 
gentlemen  in  Salzburg.  Prof.  Schnaubelt  of  the 
Mozarteum  (vocal  teacher).  Prof  Hoefcl,  the  cele- 
brated engraver,  and  others  who  treated  his  weak- 
nesses with  indulgence,  and  gave  him  such  aid  as 
tliey  could  in  his  researches.  And  so  we  turn  our 
readers  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  D.,  and 
pray  them  to  read  witli  kind  allowance  this  last  com- 
munication (by  us  received)  from  his  pen.] 

What  queer  freaks  rivers  indulge  in !  They 
seem  to  know  nothing  of  straight  and  narrow 
ways — not  they.  Straight  enough  sometimes, 
perhaps,  but  their  tendency  to  indulge  in  crooked 
paths  is  inborn.  With  nothing  in  the  world  to 
hinder  them  from  passing  to  their  eternity,  the 
ocean,  or  Watt's  "  flowery  beds  of  ease  " — "  me- 
andering through  gentle  meads  and  meadows 
gay," — ten  to  one,  they  will  with  infinite  pains, 
find  some  round  about  way  and  run  their  heads 
against  obstacles  of  their  own  seeking ;  like 
knaves  and  the  lazy,  who  take  double  the  pains 
of  the  honest  and  industrious,  to  say  nothing  of 
risks  and  their  lessened  chances  of  drawing  prizes 
in  the  lottery  of  life. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
the  fitness  of  things,  could  induce  the  river  Salza, 
after  having  fairly  escaped  the  mountains,  to  turn 
aside  from  the  wide,  and  altogether  lovely  plain, 
which  spreads  away  from  the  feet  of  the  Staufen 
and  the  Untersburg,  and  through  which  lay  her 
beautiful  course,  to  attack  the  vast  mass  of  rock, 
which  is  now  cut  through  and  divided  into  the 
Capuzinerberg  on  the  right  and  the  Monchsberg 
on  the  left?  I  suspect  her  natural  disposition  is 
quarrelsome ;  for  to  this  day  she  rushes  madly 
along  and  frets  and  chafes  and  murmurs  and 
leads  anything  but  a  quiet  life. 

Jammed  into  the  gorge,  which  she  has  cut,  is 
the  city  of  Salzburg ;  just  as  though  the  Salza 
had  torn  tho  town  from  its  anchoring  place  up 
among  the  mountains,  and  piled  it  up  here  against 
the  rocks,  afterward  cutting  a  clear  passage 
through  it,  as  we  sometimes  see  done  in  the  lodg- 
ed ice  in  spring  time. 

The  Capuzinerberg  is  now  the  extremity  of  a 
mountain  curtain,  which  sweeps  out  with  a  grand 
course  into  the  plain  country ;  but  the  Castle 
height  and  the  Monchsberg — in  fact  one  double 
headed  mass  of  rock  joined  by  an  isthmus — are 
completely  isolated.  On  the  former  is  a  large 
park  with  cool  walks  in  the  woods,  and  magnifi- 
cent prospects  from  the  tops  of  precipices.  On 
the  latter  the  huge  castle  at  one  extremity,  the 
other  being  a  place  of  fields,  pleasure  grounds, 
guest  houses,  walks  and  drives.  For  it  must 
cover  a  space  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  curious 
breadth — from  some  three  hundred  feet  at  the 
isthmus,  where  it  is  tunnelled  by  a  street  into 
the  country,  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its 
■widest  part.  Why  don't  some  of  you  men  of 
leisure  and  monev,  who   have  a  taste  for  moun- 
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tain  scenery,  come  here  and  enjoy  it  ?  Could 
you  but  see  the  Staufen  or  the  Untersberg  with 
its  crest  of  rock  for  one  moment  through  my 
eyes !  We  are  used  to  see  mountains  approached 
over  a  series  of  lesser  elevations — but  here,  they 
rise,  sheer  from  the  plain  six,  eight  thousand  feet 
— their  bases  clothed  in  dark  forests — their  peaks 
in  the  sunbeams  glittering  masses  of  rock  and 
snow.  Moreover  we  are  accustomed  to  approach 
mountains  only  through  an  uncultivated,  or  at 
most  half  cultivated  country  —  through  wild 
woods,  over  horrible  ways,  not  to  be  called  roads 
— with  all  sorts  of  discomforts  attending.  Here 
they  rise  directly  from  vallies  and  plains,  smooth- 
ed and  made  beautiful  by  the  culture  of  all  the 
ages  since  the  beginning  of  history ;  the  most 
exquisite  rural  beauty,  below,  the  sublimity  of 
vast  mountain  masses  rising  up  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow  and  silence,  above.  Tliink  you, 
that  it  was  not  hard  for  me  to  turn  my  back  on 
all  this  grandeur  and  beauty — to  refuse  the  invi- 
tations, which  the  mountains  gave  me  to  come  up 
among  them — to  stand  upon  the  Mcinchsberg  and 
look  away  up  those  vales  of  transcendent  beauty, 
which  lead  to  the  noblest  scenery  of  the  Tyro- 
lean Alps,  and  turn  away  from  them  with  the 
feeling,  that  now  my  last  opportunity  was  unem- 
braced  ?  To  go  back  to  books  and  papers,  to 
dusty  streets  and  daily  toil,  refusing  to  obey  Na- 
ture, who,  in  her  sublimest  dress,  was  opening 
her  broad  arms  and  inviting  me  with  ten  thou- 
sand gentle  voices  to  come  to  her  and  rest  and 
get  new  life  and  lay  up  new  feeling  and  emotion 
for  all  the  future  ?  Ah  me  !  but  it  is  something 
to  have  been  in  Salzburg  ! 

On  the  glorious  morning  of  Juno  26th,  like 
Paul  Flemming  and  Berkely,  I  journeyed  from 
the  cloud  capped  hills  of  Salzburg,  eastward  to 
the  lakes. 

The  landlord  of  the  golden  ship — das  goldene 
Schiff — Inn,  runs  a  daily  "  post-omnibus,"  as  his 
bills  have  it — to  Ischl,  and  to  his  house  of  enter- 
tainment I  went  to  take  my  seat  in  the  coach. 

AVhat  a  strange  power  books,  which  have  once 
touched  the  heart  and  fixed  the  imagination,  have 
over  us !  I  had  been  duly  impressed  with 
thoughts  of  Mozart,  as  I  looked  at  the  simple 
four  story  house  in  which  he  was  born,  as  I  stood 
in  the  organ  loft  of  the  Cathedral,  where  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  he  had  officiated  as 
composer  and  director,  had  enjoyed  my  hours  in 
the  archives  of  the  Mozarteum,  over  the  man- 
scripts  from  his  own  hand,  and  those  of  his  par- 
ents and  intimate  friends — the  originals  of  the 
correspondence  now  so  widely  known  in  all  the 
artistic  world — and  all  this  was  real,  historic — and 
yet  the  inn  of  the  Golden  Ship  had  an  almost 
equal  charm,  because  it  was  here  that  Flemming, 
the  hero  of  the  fair  hair,  in  whose  fancy  all 
things  were  seen  double,  like  Swan  and  shadow 
— had  like  somebody's  wife's  mother  in  the  Gos- 
pel history  lain  sick  of  a  fever  !  And  truly,  the 
clean,  quiet  inn  must  have  been  no  bad  place  in 
which  to  be  sick.  As  I  awaited  the  coach  I 
imagined  the  convalescent  sitting  at  one  of  the 
windows  above,  and  looking  down  into  the 
square  upon  that  splendid  fountain  with  its  four 
huge  sea  horses,  each  cut  from  a  single  stone,  its 
athletaa  supporting  the  broad  basin  and  the  beau- 
tiful figures  above.  Beyond  the  square  is  the 
old  cathedral  in  dark  gray  stone — a  more  impos- 
ing building,  in  its  Italian  style,  within  than 
without ;  high   up   and   still  beyond,  the   castle 


crowning  the  mount ;  on  the  right  of  the  square 
a  sometime  palace  of  the  Archbishop — perhaps 
of  the  one,  who  goes  down  to  all  posterity  as  the 
scoundrelly  oppressor  of  Mozart,  an  object  of 
contempt  to  all  future  generations  ;  on  the  left, 
the  long  Government  house,  with  its  tower  and 
sweet  chimes,  which  play  popular  melodies.  At 
the  end  of  this  latter  building  is  another  small 
place,  on  which  since  the  visit  of  Longfellow's 
hero  the  colossal  bronze  Mozart  has  been  placed 
— but  this  is  not  to  be  seen  from  the  inn — one 
must  go  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  our  coach 
started  with  its  three  passengers — to  the  other 
two  gentlemen,  a  very  matter-of-fact  and  every 
day  affair — to  me  something  more,  for  I  had  not 
been  looking  forward  to  this  day's  adventures  for 
nine  long  years  ?  In  1851  I  had  come  from  the 
lakes  hither  on  foot,  sad  and  disappointed  ;  and 
from  that  day  the  vision  of  this  day's  ride  had 
never  left  me.  During  all  this  time  too  it  had 
been  my  settled  determination  to  read  the  clos- 
ing chapters  of  Hyperion  amid  the  scene  describ- 
ed. Odd  enough,  1  had  parted  with  my  copy  a 
few  weeks  before  supposing  that  it  might  be  re- 
placed without  difficulty,  and  now  was  travelling 
without  it,  for  though  in  the  various  book  stores 
in  Vienna,  Linz  and  Salzburg,  where  I  had 
sought  it,  the  other  volumes  of  Diirr's  sadly  mis- 
printed Collection  of  American  Authors  were  to 
be  had,  Hyperion  was  not — a  proof  that  I  am 
not  the  only  reader  of  the  book  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

We  drove  through  the  town,  over  the  bridge, 
and  up  the  long  Linzer  street  and  through  the 
city  gate ;  thence  along  the  smooth  road,  shaded 
with  tall  trees,  the  cliffs  of  the  Capuzinerberg  on 
the  right,  the  beautiful  plain  spreading  away  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  hills,  on  whose  tops  a  few 
evenings  before  I  had  seen  the  bright  fires,  light- 
ed by  the  peasants  in  honor  of  St.  John,  flashing 
in  the  darkness,  and  reminding  me  of  the  tongues 
of  cloven  flame,  which  rested  on  the  heads  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  road  now  winds  round  the  Capuziner 
]\Iount,  and  rises  up  the  long  ascent,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Gaisberg,  which  I  made  on  foot,  the  tall, 
pointed  Kropfstein  looming  up  before  me,  like 
the  Israelites'  pillar  of  cloud.  A  half  hour's 
walk,  during  which  I  had  found  brilliant  orchises 
and  other  flowers  cousins  German  to  similar  spe- 
cies at  home,  brought  me  to  a  slight  turn  to  the 
left  in  the  road,  where  I  sat  down  by  the  way- 
side and  looked  back  between  the  heights,  far  a- 
down  over  the  plain  to  the  giant  mass  of  the 
triple  peaked  Staufen,  the  central  one  rising  a 
perfect  pyramid  six  thousand  feet  from  the  sunny 
fields  and  meadows  at  its  base.  As  I  said,  it  was 
a  glorious  morning,  and  the  mountain  stood  out  in 
the  crystalline  atmosphere,  so  clear  in  outline,  so 
ethereal  in  hue,  rose  so  lightly  from  earth — as  to 
give  one  the  feeling  that  soon  it  would  rise  and 
float  away,  like  the  silvery  clouds,  which  were 
sailing  far,  far  above  it. 

Then  I  went  onward,  but  not  far,  for  the  cool 
shades  of  fruit  trees  around  a  farm  house  invited 
me,  and  I  went  to  the  peasant  woman,  washing 
in  a  large  trough  at  the  rude  fountain,  with  a 
request  for  a  glass  of  milk.  While  waiting,  I 
went  into  the  kitchen,  neat  and  white  as  soap 
and  sand  can  make  it,  earthen,  tin  and  wooden 
dishes  neatly  arranged  in  racks  ;  thence  crossed 
the  dark  passage  which  runs  the  length  of  the 


house,  and  separates  the  rooms  of  the  family  from 
the  large  apartment  in  which  the  noble  kine  are 
stalled,  and  which  I  found  with  clean,  glossy 
coats,  and  bright  lively  eyes,  devouring  with 
infinite  relish  freshly  cut  clover  out  of  huge  stone 
troughs.  The  cool  mountain  air  had  here  full 
circulation,  and  was  but  sweetened  by  the  frag- 
rant breath  of  the  cows  and  the  perfume  of  new 
hay.  Oh  for  a  lazy  bed  on  the  hay  mow  and  a 
volume  of  Hoffmann  or  Jean  Paul,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  read  for  the  next  three 
days  I  Was  it  in  a  book,  or  did  some  one  recent- 
ly speak  of  the  power  of  our  sense  of  smell  to 
awaken  long  dormant  memories?  How  many 
ages  ago  was  it,  that  we  boys  lay  on  the  mow  in 
the  old  barn,  three  thousand  miles  away,  and 
Aleck  B.,  read  me  passages  in  Kobinson  Crusoe 
— that  book,  as  marvellous  to  me  now  as  a  work 
of  art,  as  it  was  wonderful  then,  as  a  history  of 
real  adventures  ? 

But — the  omnibus !  I  drank  my  milk  and  un- 
der the  idylic  influence  of  the  moment,  added 
fifty  per  cent  to  its  price,  which  was  two  kreu- 
zers,  equal  to  one  cent. 

The  road  then  for  a  time  passed  mostly  through 
woods,  and  reminded  me  of  travelling  at  home, 
though  the  illusion  was  often  broken  by  glimpses 
into  the  valley,  which  without  hedge,  fence  or 
wall,  is  completely  covered  with  fields  of  hay 
and  grain,  and  nowhere  left  in  the  wildness  of 
nature. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  we  too 
"  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Ilof,  a  handful  of 
houses  on  the  brow  of  a  breezy  hill."  One  could 
not  perhaps  draw  a  plan  of  Hof  from  this  de- 
scription, but  was  there  ever  a  finer  and  more 
comprehensive  one  in  so  few  words  ?  Is  it  not 
Shakesperean  ?  Does  it  not  make  you  feel  ex- 
actly what  the  hamlet  is — some  fifteen  or  twenty 
buildings,  with  church  and  school  house,  scatter- 
ed along  the  road  which  here  crosses  a  broad 
swell  of  rising  ground  ?  But  the  Hof  of  Paul 
Flemming  is  no  more.  On  the  6th  of  July,_ 
1859,  the  church  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  it, 
with  the  Post  and  the  other  neighboring  houses, 
was  destroyed.  But  a  new  and  finer  church  is 
rising  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  at  whose  doors, 
Flemming  on  that  Sunday  saw  the  peasants 
lounging,  jauntily  dressed,  and  near  which  they 
risked  their  kreuzers  for  cakes  at  the  roulette 
board. 

But  to-day  was  not  Sunday,  and  the  scenes 
which  Flemming  saw  at  Hof  have  no  place  in  my 
experience.  While  the  horses  were  changing  I 
went  into  the  wide-spread,  still  unfinished  Post- 
house  ;  for  they  are  building  it  to  stand  for  a 
hundred  centuries — no  fear  of  Father  Muller  or 
his  disciples  being  before  their  eyes.  In  the 
large  guest  room,  peasants,  men,  women  and 
children,  assembled  from  the  hay  fields,  sat  round 
large  tables  eating  boiled  beef  and  dumplings, 
like  cannon  balls  in  size,  if  not  in  color  and  con- 
sistency. This  at  eleven  o'clock  A.M., this  need- 
ed explanation,  which  the  gentleman,  who  rode 
with  me  in  the  coupe  gave.  .  Eleven  is  the  din- 
ing hour  in  all  this  country.  The  working  hours 
are  from  six  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  from  twelve 
to  six  in  the  afternoon. 

But  this,  objected  I,  is  a  bad  division  in  the 
hot  days  of  summer. 

It  is  the  custom,  said  he. 

By  and  bye  we  came  to  the  Fuschl  lake — lying 
deep  in  a  hollow,  and  had  it  below  us  on  the  left 
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for  two  or  three  miles.  Its  waters  are  of  an 
exquisite  green — green  in  all  its  shade,  from  a 
delicate  tint  almost  to  blackness — as  if  the  hoary 
old  mountain  beyond  had  bathed  in  them,  and 
washed  out  the  rich  color  of  its  dark  woods  and 
sunny  slopes.  We  descended  at  length,  passed 
the  head  of  the  little  lake,  drove  through  a  vil- 
lage, and  up  a  gorge  between  high  hills.  When 
we  reached  the  height  of  the  ascent,  the  narrow 
horizon  in  the  distance  was  filled  by  a  cluster  of 
huge  mountains — at  whose  feet,  after  a  few  turns 
and  windings  in  the  road,  we  saw  the  lake  of  St. 
Wolfgang — a  lovely  lake  with  a  border  of  fields 
and  meadows.  St.  Gilgen,  the  picturesque  little 
village — still  sits,  as  Flemming  saw  it,  on  the 
hither  shore,  like  a  swan  ready  to  spread  its 
wings  and  fly  out  upon  the  crystal  waters. 

We  too  drove  slowly  down  the  long,  winding 
descent  and  stopped  at  the  village  inn.  In  front 
a  large  apple  tree,  still  spreads  thick  branches 
over  a  round  table  with  benches.  Just  above 
the  lower  row  of  windows,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  front,  are  painted  in  staring 
colors  and  mostly  red,  but  now  half  eflaced, 
scenes  from  the  forester's  life.  On  the  left  are 
men  riding  out  to  the  hunt;  then  beneath  the 
sun  dial  a  Boniface  is  pouring  out  beer  to  a 
thirsty  customer;  then,  successively,  from  left  to 
right,  huntsmen  with  dogs  in  leash,  a  stag  chase, 
a  fight  with  a  boar,  and  finally  the  capture  of  the 
wild  boar.  Above  the  door  I  read : 
Gasthaus  zur  Post 

des 
Franz  Schondorfer. 

I  did  not  enquire  whether  this  gentleman, 
"  Whose  beauteous  n.ime  is  known  to  fame," 
still  lives  (an  error  which  shall  be  corrected  the 
next  time  I  am  there)  for  my  thoughts  were 
more  taken  up  with  the  landlady,  whom  I  re- 
member as  the  conspicuous  personage  in  May, 
1851.  Nine  years  have  made  her  of  course  old- 
er, and  easily  conceivable  causes  much  fatter. 
Now  a  fat  landlady  is  an  excellent  tavern  sign. 
Such  an  one  is  usually  amiable.  I  am  quite  sure 
she  is,  for  when  I  told  her  that  a  celebrated 
American  professor  and  poet  had  written  about 
her  tavern  in  a  book,  her  broad  face  smiled 
through  all  its  extent,  and  her  jolly,  small  eyes 
twinkled.  It  is  not  after  all  of  much  importance, 
sBve  for  the  truth  of  history,  whether  Franz 
Schondorfer  still  exists  in  the  flesh,  or  is  now  the 
"  blessed  man  "  of  his  corpulent  spouse,  since 
the  better  half  is  usually  the  power  that  is  in 
these  comfortable  little  inns;  and  that  too  wheth- 
er wife  or  widow. 

In  the  passage,  which  runs  through  the  house, 
sat  peasant  people  drinking  and  eating,  beer  and 
black  bread.  In  the  large  guest-room  the  girls  of 
the  house  were  ironing  ;  but  a  clean  table  in  the 
corner  was  spread  for  us,  and  we  made  a  by  no 
means  unsatisfactory  dinner  of  boiled  fresh  beef 
and  stuffed  breast  of  veal  with  lettuce.  I  take 
my  'davy  that  one  who  is  not  too  dainty  can  eat 
in  comfort  and  dine  in  peace  at  the  "  Gasthaus 
zur  Post  des  Franz  Schondorfer."  It  was  per- 
haps another  error,  not  to  have  gone  up  stairs 
and  sought  out  the  spot  where  Berkely  the  Eng- 
lishman sat  in  his  tub  of  cold  water — but  let  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone. 
{To  be  continued.) 


The  usual  summer  band  music  draws  crowds  on 
the  Common  on  pleasant  evenings,  and  tho  Gilmore 
Band  fdls  tho  Music  Hall  with  delighted  listeners. 


German  Men's  Song  Festivals. 

Wo  translate  from  the  Berlin  Vossiche  Zciiunrj,  sonio 
evidently  well-meant  remarks  on  Men's  Song  Festi- 
vals, of  which  the  people  of  Buffalo  had  a  specimen, 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  recommend  them  to  tlie 
attention  of  directors,  members  and  friends  of  all 
societies  concerned.  They  are  in  all  probability  from 
tho  pen  of  Dr.  Rellstab,  tho  noted  critic  in  musical 
matters. 

We  will  put  a  question  and  try  to  answer  it.  This 
question  is :  What  bearing  have  the  German  Men's 
Smging  Societies  had  upon  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  musical  art  f  Have  they  furthered  or  retard- 
ed if?  This  question  may  be  sub-divided  into  two. 
First :  Has  the  cultivation  of  male  part-singing  ben- 
efitted the  productive  side  of  musical  art-composi- 
tion ?  and  secondly  ;  has  it  benefitted  the  vocal  re- 
production, tho  art  of  singing  "! 

All  musical  persons  of  judgment  and  taste  agree, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  compositions  for  male 
voices  have  but  very  little  musical  merit,  if  any  at 
all.  Tho  cUissic  German  masters,  Bach,  Hiindel, 
Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetlioven  have  produced  so 
little  in  this  line,  and  what  there  is  of  them  is  so  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  their  other  vocal  works,  that  it 
would  never  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  to  establish 
special  societies  for  its  reproduction.  Franz  Schu- 
bert too,  has  written  too  little  to  build  societies  upon, 
although  of  some  of  his  male  four-part  songs  might 
bo  truly  sad :  ex  ungue  leonem.  It  is  characteristic 
however  of  the  tendency  .ind  the  taste  of  their  soci- 
eties that  you  see  very  seldom — perhaps  never  a  piece 
of  Franz  Schubert  on  their  programmes,  and  that 
the  few  compositions  left  by  Robert  Sduimann  .are 
neglected  just  as  much.  It  is  true,  that  Mendelssohn 
has  written  some  very  remarkable  works  for  male 
voices,  among  which  the  Antigone  music  stands 
prominent,  but  none  of  them,  save  one,  has  become 
popular  with  our  societies,  so  that  hardly  a  festival 
passes  by  during  which  the  "  F.arewell  to  the  woods  '' 
is  not  sung  by  heart — and,  generally  speaking,  very 
poorly  too. 

The  principal  food  of  these  societies  at  their  pri- 
vate meetings,  as  well  as  at  their  grand  joint  festivals 
consists — besides  the  Gambrinic  malt  juice — of  the 
"still"  liquid  brewed  by  a  few  artizan-coni posers, 
who  meet  tlio  enormous  yearly  (demand  for  new 
part-songs  by  opening  their  sluices  of  musical  idiocy 
and  mediocrity  par  excellence.  Masterworks,  similar 
to  the  Singer's  rambles,  Student's  r.ambles,  Mord- 
grundsbruck  &e.,  flood  tho  market  in  the  cheapest  of 
editions,  excluding  all  competition  of  copvists,  and 
satisfy  to  a  marvel  the  wants  and  tlie  taste  of  most 
societies  and  their  respective  directors.  In  tliese  pro- 
ductions phrases  take  tho  place  of  an  original  me- 
lodic element,  and  instead  of  an  independent  carriage 
of  the  parts  you  find  a  piano  accompaniment  arrang- 
ed for  voices  ;  for  in  almost  every  bar  of  these  pop- 
ular works  you  can  trace  tho  keyboard  easily. 

To  proceed  to  the  .second  part  of  our  question  :  in 
the  art  of  singing,  are  the  voices  benefitted  by  the 
cultivation  of  male  part-singing  ?  Every  musician 
who  has  any  experience  in  vocal  music  would  an- 
swer, not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  injur- 
ious to  voices.  All  the  mediocre  inanul'acturers  of 
male  choruses  speculate  on  the  effect  of  the  highest 
notes  of  the  tenor-voice.  Such  an  Amphion  of  tho 
Liedertafels  tlunks  to  himself;  a  high  A  or  B  never 
fails  of  its  effect,  and  there  is  hardly  a  society  with- 
out one  or  two  first  tenors  who  can  sound  these  high 
notes  with  full  chest  voice  ;  why  then  should  I  not 
put  them  in  as  often  as  possible  t  It  would  be  well 
if  the  assassination  of  tenor  voices  could  be  placed 
under  tho  surveillance  of  the  police.  Any  one  who 
has  over  been  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  a 
Men's  Singing  Club  must  have  noticed,  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  even 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  never  thought 
of.    Practising,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  beer  glass  with- 


in roach,  is  kept  up  till   the  lirst  tenors  cry  for  grace, 
and  tho  liill  of  faro. 

An  excursion  generally  proves  fatal  to  some  young 
promising  tenor  voices,  which  if  tlicy  had  joined  a 
mixed  chorus  instead  of  a  male  chorus  might  have 
been  preserved  and  been  useful.  But  it  has  of  bate 
become  very  difficult  to  obtain  male  members,  es- 
pecially high  tenors,  for  singing  societies  in  which 
ladies  participate.  In  the  first  place  the  composi- 
tions which  are  studied  and  performed  there  are 
altogether  too  classical,  that  is  too  say  too  tedious 
for  the  m.ojority  of  our  young  men.  Of  course  no- 
body can  become  interested  in  the  works  of  Ilandcl, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  without  first  possessing  himself  of  some 
initiatory  musical  knowledge.  Moreover  our  first 
tenors,  if  they  were  to  join  mixed  choruses,  would 
but  too  often  stand  convicted  of  utter  ignorance  in 
reading  readily — especially  in  the  tenor-clef — in 
counting  and  keeping  time.  And  this  is  reason 
enough  for  keeping  aloof  from  societies  in  which 
they  sing  fugues — liorrid  word  !  Such  is  tho  state 
of  things  now,  tliat  Choral  Societies  have  to  eng.age 
professional  singers  to  get  even  a  decent  proportion 
of  tenors  and  basses.  It  has  happened  quite  lately 
that,  in  a  pretty  large  provincial  capital,  not  far  from 
Berlin,  there  were  but  seven  male  singers  to  ninety- 
seven  ladies  present  at  an  oratorio  rehearsal.  Many 
Choral  Societies  which  used  to  flourish  have  been 
obliged  to  disband  only  for  reasons  of  this  kind. 
Tho  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  so-called  cultiva- 
tion of  male  part-singing.  Keally,  if  old  Zeller — 
supposed  to  be  the  Columbus  of  the  Liedertafels — 
could  have  known  how  bis  discovery  would  affect 
the  higher  vocal  music,  be  would  have  looked  at  it 
with  horror. 


A  Japan  Lily. 

Our  pen  is  generally  a  yood  working  creature,  and 
will  follow^  almost  an}^  lead,  as  an  Editor's  ought. 
But  all  creatures  rebel  at  times,  and  in  that  case  the 
only  rule  is  the  one  the  butcher  gave  to  Tom  Pinch, 
when,  contrary  to  all  propriety,  he  was  cramming 
bis  bccfstc.ik  carelessly  into  his  basket — "Meat," 
the  butcher  said,  wilh  some  emotion,  "  must  bo  hu- 
mored, not  drove."  Our  pen  must  be  so  treated, 
this  very  hot  weather  ;  for  "  the  heated  term  "  is  the 
American  Saturnalia. 

We  have  caught  sight  of  a  most  gorgeous  Japan 
lily.  JSever  was  anything  more  exquisitely  rich. 
We  should  describe  it,  were  it  not  that  the  language 
we  should  use  would  seem  so  extravagant  that  it 
would  detract  from  the  sobriety  of  our  article.  The 
ancients  called  the  poet  and  the  seer  by  the  same 
name.  In  those  days,  men  would  endure  melodious 
instruction.  But  tliose  times  are  past.  The  Editor 
is  now  tho  seer.  They  call  the  poet  a  creator  too. 
All  has  p.assed  over  to  the  chair  of  the  Editor.  It 
is  the  tripod  now.  He  is  teacher,  seer,  creator. 
We  profexs  to  listen  to  the  minister ;  we  do  hom- 
age to  tbe  ])0|)ular  orator ;  h\n  wc  give  our  ear  and 
our  heart  to  the  Editor.  Forh.avo  wenot  voluntarily 
chosen  him  for  our  guide?  and  why  continue  to  re- 
ceive his  teaching,  if  we  do  not  like  it  ?  But,  as  we 
are  Anglo-Saxons  and  not  Greeks,  the  Editor  must 
not  be  a  jioet-prophet,  but  a  seeinr/  teacher. 

Yet  there  was  something  in  that  connection  of  the 
melodious  teacher  with  the  prophet,  that  was  for  all 
times  and  .ill  people — a  truth  in  it  that  belongs  to 
us.  We  do  not  know  that  wc  can  state  the  matter 
in  any  way  that  will  be  less  exceptionable,  than  by 
looking  at  the  question :  What  is  the  reason  of  tho 
impression  made  by  a  very  magnificent  flower?  or, 
not  to  make  it  too  metaphysical,  ll7ia(  is  the  moral 
influence  of  the  beautiful  1 

The  Puritans  were  very  much  afraid  of  tbe  beau- 
tiful, and  its  recognition  as  a  legitimate  power  has, 
therefore,  been  very  slow  in  America.  That  there 
are  dangers  in  it,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Protes- 
tantism is  rather  shy  of  the  fine  arts  ;  Paganism  and 
Komanism  not  caring  so  much  for  tho  moral  bearing 
of  customs  and  pursuits. 

For  one  thing,  however,  let  us  observe,  that  the 
beautiful  cannot  he  bad  in  itself,  because  children  all 
love  flowers.  Not  to  resort  to  Wordsworth's  exquis- 
ite reason  fpr  this  in  his  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of 
Immortality,"  we  m.iy  appeal  to  all  hearts  for  the 
truth  of  tbe  fact.  A  crowd  of  children  from  courts 
and   alleys  will  gather   eagerly  before  a  gentleman's 
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garden,  and  gaze  wistfully  through  the  iron  railinB;s 
at  the  roses  and  fuchsias,  the  japonicas  and  the  ole- 
anders, as  if  their  possession  would  be  paradise  it- 
self. They  do  not  look  at  all  with  the  stupid  wonder 
wiih  which  they  walk  through  a  gallery  of  art  or  a 
house  filled  with  costly  furniture.  The  flowers  make 
some  kind  of  deep,  natural  appeal  to  them.  The 
beautiful,  then,  we  gather,  in  itself,  is  innocent. 

We  are  absolutely  sure  of  our  ground  when  we 
say  that  the  beautiful  is  rejimng  in  its  influence.  It 
is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  argue  so  plain  a  point. 
Taste  grows  up  usually  in  countries  highly  favored 
by  nature.  Their  names  are  upon  every  tongue  and 
in  every  book.  A  subtle  influence  steals  gradually 
into  the  heart  of  such  a  nation,  until  at  last  their 
boats  are  models  of  beauty,  the  pitcher  carried  to  the 
well  takes  on  a  classic  shape,  and  grace  moulds  the 
living  forms  of  bandit  and  beggar,  lady  and  conta- 
dina. 

The  question  whether  it  in  favorable  to  virtue  is  more 
serious  and  more  subtle.  One  thing  is  certain,  what- 
ever be  the  danger,  the  beautiful  is  a  necessity  in  a 
complete  character,  else  why  is  imagination  an  ele- 
ment in  universal  human  nature  ?  If  in  us,  it  needs 
its  aliment  as  much  as  intellect  or  feeling,  and  there 
can  certainly  be  no  evil  in  the  appropriate  and  moder- 
ate use  of  any  faculty.  If  we  refuse  the  beautiful, 
we  reduce  architecture  to  the  simple  function  of  pro- 
ducing that  which  is  convenient,  a  result  which  will 
make  any  of  us  look  blank  enough  when  we  realize 
it.  We  extinguish  music,  not  only  the  interlinked 
harmonics  of  the  concert  and  the  simple  melody  of 
the  school-girl's  ballad,  but  the  sacred  song  in  tlie 
temple  of  devotion. 

It  comes  very  near  to  the  sphere  of  virtue  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  symmetry  is  possible 
without  the  idea  of  the  beautiful.  Without  sym- 
metry, where  is  the  idea  of  the  perfect  ?  Without 
the  idea  of  the  perfect  is  devotion  possible  7  To  tell 
a  savage  that  the  Almighty  is  perfect  would  carry 
no  idea  with  it ;  to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  it,  a  long  training,  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  in  tlio  Land  of  Promise  and  in  tlie 
land  of  Philosophy.  The  child  j'ou  train  at  yonr 
knee  comes,  you  think,  with  a  mind  like  blank  pa- 
per to  receive  an  impress  entirely  new.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  he  is  the  recipient  of  the  result.ant 
etfect  of  ages  of  culture.  What  prophets  saw,  what 
patriots  fought  for,  what  martyrs  died  for,  what  poets 
sang,  what  philosophers  thought,  what  science  dis- 
covered and  what  art  has  carried  into  natural  eflect 
— all  these  are  part  of  the  character  of  that  boy. 
That  he  conceives  the  perfect,  is  the  eflfcct  of  the 
moulding  of  nations  into  the  beautiful  ever  since  the 
morning  stars  sang  together. 

Tlie  beautiful  may  be  in  excess  in  a  people.  By- 
ron's Sardanapalus  is  a  great  truth — a  hero  destroy- 
ed by  the  aesthetic.  The  story  of  the  Sybarites  is 
from  the  life — that  they  moaned  if  a  rose-leaf  was 
doubled  up  on  their  couch.  But  this  only  shows 
that  we  ought  not  to  live  for  a  side  issue  ;  that  the 
ancillary  is  not  the  main  thing;  that  a  human  being 
should  cultivate  his  powers  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  ;  that  the  moral  nature  must  be  supreme; 
the  intellect  have  its  appropriate  sway ;  the  useful 
occupy  its  proper  position. 

We  think  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  be  trust- 
ed in  this  direction.  As  long  as  a  State  spends  a 
hundred  millions  for  railroads,  and  starts  back  with 
horror  from  the  idea  ot  thirty  thousand  to  build  its 
chief  magistrate  a  house  that  shall  not  disgrace  it, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  undue  influence  of  this 
power.  So  long  as  the  property  of  our  State  is 
worth,  at  a  very  moderate  valuation,  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars — for  it  could  not  be  bought,  house 
by  house,  farm  by  farm,  coal  seams,  ore  banks,  salt 
wells  and  oil  sites,  for  twice  that  sum — and  yet  we 
cannot  get  together  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Iiuild 
one  Temple  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  shape  of  an 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  need  not  be  deeply 
concerned  at  any  danger  from  this  source. — Phila- 
delphia Evening   Bulletin. 


Harriet  Hosmer. 

Boston,  June  29,  i860. — Harriet  Hosmer  has 
just  had  an  order  from  some  gentlemen  of  St.  Lonis 
for  a  bronze  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  for  which 
she  is  to  have  810,000.  She  is  now  engaged  on  a 
monument  ordered  by  Mr.  Crow,  of  St.  Louis.  It 
has  been  designed  by  Miss  Hosmer,  and  the  draw- 
ing promises  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  power. 
The  Saviour  is  represented  extending  his  hand  to 
raise  a  young  girl  who  reclines  at  his  feet.  The  fig- 
ure of  the  Saviour  is  to  be  nine  feet  high,  and  the 
conception  of  his  person  evinces  rare  genius  in  the 
artist.  Those  who  have  supposed  that  Miss  Hosmer, 
with  all  her  fine  powers  of  execution  and  her  exqui- 
site conception  of  lighter  subjects,  would  lack  the 
power  to  design  a  representation  of   those   loftier 


types  of  character  which  illumine  with  unapproach- 
able glory  the  highest  productions  of  art,  will  be 
happily  disappointed  when  they  see  this  great  work. 
They  will  hardly  need  to  read  the  inscription  below. 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  Miss  Hosmer 
returns  from  Rome  to  take  care  of  her  father.  Dr. 
Hosmer,  and  just  now  she  has  interrupted  her  work 
to  execute  his  bust.  This  young  woman's  energy  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  she  heard  of  her 
father's  illness  she  made  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Boston  in  seventeen  days — the  shortest  time  ever 
made.  At  Rome  she  has  been  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  John  Gibson,  the  greatest  of  living  English 
sculptors.  All  her  life  she  has  done  brave  work, 
sometimes  audacious  but  never  unworthy  ;  and  when 
she  presented  herself  in  Rome,  wliere  a  great  preju- 
dice exists  against  lazy  lady  pretenders — not  with- 
out season,  too — she  won  her  coveted  place  in  the 
studio  of  Gibson  solely  by  the  evidence  which  her 
work  and  her  wishes  gave  that  she  both  could  and 
would  achieve  a  success  alike  honorable  to  herself, 
her  art  and  her  master.  Mr.  Gibson's  prophetic 
expectations  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  From 
the  first  he  expressed  himself  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  power  of  imitating  the  roundness  and  soft- 
ness of  flesh,  add  upon  one  occasion  he  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  it  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled. 
A  bust  of  Daphne,  a  lovely  bust  of  the  beautiful  Me- 
dusa, a  statue  of  QCnone,  for  Mr.  Crow  of  St.  Louis, 
and  a  statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  for  the  public  library 
of  St.  Louis,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  London,  and  won  golden  opinions  from 
eminent  critics,  were  her  earliest  productions.  When 
her  father's  financial  reverses  deprived  her  of  the  aid 
which  he  had  so  gladly  given,  just  as  she  was  start- 
ing for  England  to  escape  the  dangers  of  a  summer 
in  Rome,  she  gave  up  the  contemplated  journey, 
sold  her  fine  hor.se  and  expensive  English  saddle,  re- 
mained in  Rome  to  model  her  famous  statue  of  Puck 
— a  work  all  spirit,  originality  and  fun— and  in  six 
months  achcived  an  independence.  Since  that  time 
she  has  met  with  distinguished  success.  A  monu- 
ment for  the  Church  of  San  Andrea  dello  Frate,  at 
Ryme,  a  fountain  of  original  design,  and  a  statue  of 
Zenobia,  larger  than  life,  are  the  later  eftbrts  of  her 
genius.  Harriet  Hosmer  is  but  twenty-nine,  a  native 
of  Watertown,  near  Boston,  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
worth,  and  an  artist  of  great  achievements  and 
greater  promise ;  and  she  will  make  us  all  more 
proud  of  her  as  she  continues  the  career  which  her 
courage  and  faithfulness  and  extraordinary  genius 
have  so  successfully  inaugurated. 

In  answer  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Missouri  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze 
statue,  in  St.  Louis,  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  II. 
Benton.  She  writes, — "  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  you  for  this  distinction,  because  I  am  a  young  art- 
ist, and  although  I  may  have  given  some  evidence  of 
skill  in  those  of  my  statues  which  are  now  in  yonr 
city,  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  their  merit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  have  irispired  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  to  intrust  me  with  a  work  whose  chief 
characteristic  must  be  the  union  of  great  intellectual 
power  with  manlj'  strength.  But  I  have  also  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  you,  liecause  I  am  a  woman,  and, 
knowing  what  barriers  must  in  the  outset  oppose  all 
womanly  efforts,  I  am  indebted  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
west,  which  has  first  overleaped  them.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  kind  indulgence  with  which  my  works 
have  been  received,  but  I  have  .sometimes  thought 
that  the  critics  might  be  more  courteous  than  just, 
remembering  from  what  hand  they  proceeded  ;  but 
your  kindness  will  now  afford  me  ample  opportunity 
of  proving  to  what  rank  I  am  really  entitled  as  an 
artist,  unsheltered  by  their  broad  wings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  sex ;  for  this  work  must  be,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  term,  a  manly  work,  and  hence  its  merits 
alone  must  be  my  defence  against  the  attacks  of  those 
who  stand  ready  to  resist  any  encroachments  upon 
their  self-appropriated  sphere.  I  utter  these  senti- 
ments only  to  assiire  you  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
important  results  which  to  me  as  an  artist,  wait  on 
the  issue  of  my  labors,  and  hence  that  I  shall  spare 
no  pains  to  produce  a  monument  worthy  of  your 
city,  and  worthy  of  the  statesman,  who,  though  dead, 
still  speaks  to  j'ou  in  language  more  eloquent  and 
endearing  than  the  happiest  efforts  in  marble  or 
bronze,  of  ever  so  cunning  a  workman."  In  refer- 
ence to  the  above,  the  St.  Louis  Republican  says  : — 
"  We  believe  the  choice  of  a  woman  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  such  as  this,  is  a  novelty  in  the  an- 
nals of  art.  It  belongs  to  the  great  west,  however, 
to  inaugurate  novelties  ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  from 
frequent  contemplation  of  her  works,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  choice  of  Miss  Hosmer  for  this, 
the  first  public  work  of  our  state,  was  fortunate,  and 
will  result  in  the  production  of  a  monument  credit- 
able to  our  city  and  commensurate  with  the  fame  of 
the  great  man  whom  it  is  intended  to  honor." 
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Spkingitield,  Mass.,  August  6. — In  almost 
every  house  here  there  is  a  piano,  but  pass  when  you 
will,  polkas,  negro  songs,  schottisches,  and  Thomas' 
ballads  are  sure  to  reach  your  ear.  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn  and  the  great  masters  are  never  heard 
at  parties,  nor  at  evening  gatherings.  Some  Ger- 
mans practice  Mendelssohn's  part  songs  and  other 
things  weekly,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Mr.  Schubert 
late  organist  of  the  Unitarian  church,  who  recently 
gave  place  to  Mr.  Escott,  the  Wolinist,  (husband  of 
(Ae  Lucy  Escottjof  European  celebrity. )  They  are  to 
give  a  concert  shortly,  assisted  by  talent  from  Wor- 
cester and  Hartford.  Among  them  is  a  tenor  with  a 
high  and  true  voice,  who  sings  uncommonly  well. 

Carl  Lenster,  an  excellent  violinist  from  New 
York,  gave  a  public  invitation  to  musical  amateurs  to 
visit  his  hotel,  three  Saturday  evenings  ago  to  hear 
him  perform.  The  few  who  went  were  highly  pleas- 
ed, and  thanked  the  many  who  stayed  away  to  prove 
their  disregard  for  that,  which  had  they  gone  to  hear, 
they  would  have  drowned  by  whispers  and  ill-timed 
remarks,  and  some  of  them  certainly  by  loud  jab- 
bering to  test  which  could  produce  a  more  formidable 
fortissimo — they  or  the  violoncello  ?  Casseres  is 
teaching  successfully  in  good  circles,  but  is  absolutely 
lazy  as  far  as  playing  goes.  They  say  he  promised 
to  play  Beethoven's  Duo  in  F  op.  24,  with  Lenster> 
but  did  not  go  near  the  place.  When  asked  to  play. 
Ills  answer  commonly  is,  "  I  do  not  feel  In  the 
mood."  His  mood  for  playing  recurs  very  seldom, 
but  he  can  play  when  he  will,  then  I  for  one  can 
forgive  his  ordinary  indifference  and  constitutional 
indolence,  for  when  fairly  in  the  midst  of  apiece  that 
he  loves,  the  passive,  languid  man  becomes  the  artis' 
of  heated  imagination  and  elevated  fancy.  Once  I 
caught  him  in  the  right  mood,  then  he  played  Men" 
delssohn's  Rondo  Capprlcloso  in  E  minor,  with  its 
lovely,  playful  movement,  Moschelles'  Romanza  in 
F,  Beethoven's  Adagio  from  the  third  Sonata  inscrib- 
ed to  Haydn,  Dussek's  La  Consolation  and  one  of 
Field's  Nocturnos.  He  has  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
warmth,  aims  at  the  regular  position  of  the  hands, 
fine  quality  of  tone,  clearness  of  execution,  &c.,  &c., 
but  his  execution  is  too  brusque,  and  there  is  a  lais' 
ser  alter  about  it,  which  fairly  indicates  his  natural 
langour  of  disposition.  Slow,  expressive  move- 
ments, which  demand  neat  phrasing,  judlcions  color- 
ing, intensity  of  feeling — in  these  he  is  quite  at  home. 
Evidently  he  follows  the  school  of  Clement!  which 
mny  be  characterized  as  that  of  principle  and  deliv- 
cry.  There  are  some  concerts  in  prospect  for  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  that  of  the  Germans  I  be- 
lieve is  to  come  first.  The  Dr.aytons  will  be  here 
early  in  September.  Some  of  the  minor  singers  of 
Ullmann's  last  troupe  at  the  Academy  in  New  York, 
contemplated  a  visit  here,  bnt  some  kind  soul  wrote 
and  advised  them  to  stay  away.  It  was  a  generous, 
open-hearted,  unselfish  piece  of  advice,  for  had  they 
graced  the  Music  Hall  with  the  light  of  their  coun. 
tenances  once,  certainly  on  leaving  it,  they  would 
have  darkened  the  passage  way,  leading  out  with 
the  shades  of  disappointment  beaming  vendetta  on 
their  faces,  and  a  thousand  maledi:ioni  on  their  lips. 
A  few  good  people  would  have  gone  to  hear 
and  see  them,  but  what  is  a  few  in  that  hall  whose 
capacity  is  thirteen  hundred !  But  send  along 
Campbell's  Minstrels,  or  any  other  Ethiopian 
"show  "  then,  make  room  for  everybody,  and  why? 
because  negro  minstrelsy  is  the  lyric  product  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  must  not  be  blamed  be- 
cause they  are  true  to  their  own.  But  who  shall 
educate  the  mass  in  good  music  ?  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  those  in  high  ptaces,  as  it 
Is  the  case  in  Europe.  In  Boston,  New  York  and 
other  places  you  and  they  are  highly  favored.  Peo- 
ple respect  and  patronize  your  Diesels,  Timms  and 
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Wollenhaupts.  Here  tliey  are  true  to  tlieir  own. 
For  teacliers  they  employ  their  own  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  tlieir  own   churches,   because  a  few  lessons 

from  Mr. in  Boston  have  qualified  tliem  to 

teach.  Schubert,  Casseres  and  Escott,  with  their 
European  experience,  amount  to  nothing.  They 
must  be  content  with  sotne  pupils,  because  they  charge 
high  !  It  is  their  own  fault  in  a  great  measure. 
The  first  named  plays  the  violoncello,  Casseres  the 
piano,  and  Escott  the  violin.  They  could  meet  and 
play  Beethoven's  and  Hummel's  Trios  and  other 
music,  and  invite  the  people  to  become  intimate 
with  these  masters,  but  the  one  prefers  his  cigar  and 
lager  beer,  the  second  enjoys  his  dolce  far  nientc, 
and  the  violinist  thinks  it  pays  best  to  give  lessons  to 
a  class  of  young  men  in  the  evenings.  To  succeed 
in  music,  there  must  be  agitation  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. Cheap  goods  sell  best  m  the  market,  but  they 
are  the  dearest,  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  our 
people  make  a  great  mistake  in  the  employment  of 
teachers,  as  in  the  purchase  of  pianos. 

I  am,  &c.,        A  Native  of  Springfield. 

Jtaigfjfs  |(jnrnal  of  Susk. 

BOSTON,  AUGUST"  18,  18BO. 

The  Music  Publishers  in  Council. 
In  default  of  anything  more  appropriate  in 
this  midsummer  dearth  of  musical  items,  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  glimpse  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Music  Trade  afforded  us  by 
our  well  known  Philadelphia  correspondent 
"  Manrico."  The  music  publishei-s  of  our  coun- 
try have  done  their  full  share  in  promoting  the 
steady  advance  of  Music  among  us,  not  only  by 
their  publications,  but  by  encouraging  the  cause 
of  Art  and  its  servants  in  many  different  ways. 
Although  they  give  the  world  much  that  is  indeed 
but  trash,  yet  not  a  few  of  them  can  point  to  a 
list  of  publications  of  the  very  classics  of  Music 
(like  that  of  our  own  publishers,)  that  do  honor 
to  any  community  and  any  people.  Much  good 
will  doubtless  arise  from  these  annual  conferences 
of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so 
much  for  the  highest  interest  of  Art.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  they  meet  next  in  Boston. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Music 
Trade,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  tnst.,  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  was  marked  by  an  entire 
and  happy  unity  of  action  and  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  directly  concerned  therein.  Not  a  sin- 
gle qucestio  vcTata,  which  could  possibly  have  rippled 
the  smoothly  tlowing  current  of  its  proceedings,  came 
up  during  the  entire  session  ;  and  the  members,  upon 
adjournment,  separated  amid  the  most  cordial  expres- 
sions of  friendship.  Ever  thus  should  it  be  with  all 
those  from  whose  exertions  radiate  the  influences 
tending  to  an  ultimate  national  taste  for  the  finest  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  shall  have  its  blessed  efl^ect  upon 
the  entire  social  system  of  our  country ;  humanizing, 
genializing,  and  tempering  all  orders  of  its  citizens, 
in  wliose  pursuits,  for  the  most  part,  the  material 
now  predominates  over  the  ideal  and  esthetic. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  large  and  com- 
prized publishers  from  widely  separated  s  (  c  ions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Thus  stood  the  roll- 
call  : 

From  New  York  :  Messrs.  Jas.  F.  Hall,  S.  F.  Gor- 
don, Wm.  E.  Millet,  Wm.  Pond,  Sidney  E.Pearson. 
From  Boston  :  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson,  E.  H.  Wade, 
H.  Tolman.  From  Philadelphia  :  Messrs.  Jul.  Lee, 
G.  Andre',  Jas.  N.  Beck.  From  Baltimore  :  Messrs. 
Geo.  Willig,  Hen  :  McCaffrey,  Wm.  Miller.  From 
Cincinnati :  Mr.  A.  C.  Peters.  From  Louisville : 
Messrs.  D.  P.  Faulds,  Tripp.     From  Toronto, 


Ca. :  Mr.  A.  S.  Nordheimer.    From  St.  Louis  :  Mr. 
G.  Weber. 

The  only  application  for  membership  at  this  meet- 
ing was  made  by  Mr.  Ph.  S.  Werlein,  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  was  unanimously  elected,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Board,  during  the  progress  of  the  pro 
ceedings.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
first  session,  the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Willig,  of  Balt- 
iiuore,  delivered  the  usual  annual  address,  replete 
with  wholesome  suggestions,  ai;d  presenting  the  di- 
vers points,  comprehensively  arr.anged,  which  claimed 
the  deliberations  of  the  Board.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  final  meeting,  an  election  for  officers  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  gentle- 
men :  for  President,  Jas.  F.  Hall ;  Vice  President, 
T>.  P.  Faulds  ;  and  for  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Jas. 
N.  Beck.  Some  few  alterations  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Association,  important  only  to  the  active  members 
of  the  Association,  were  adopted;  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Nathan  Richardson,  an 
honorary  member,  were  unanimously  passed.  The 
informal  proceedings  of  the  occasion  were  materially 
enhanced  by  the  active  participation  of  such  men  as 
Charles  Grobe,  Theodore  Hagen,  Charles  Wels 
Messrs.  Light  &  Bradbury,  Theo.  Moerling,  Prof. 
Jas.  Bellak,  Col.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Philadelphia  C!li/ 
Item,  and  others.  Fair  ladies,  too,  graced  the  various 
scenes  of  pleasure,  for  almost  every  member  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  or  daughter.  The  New  York 
members  of  the  Board  were  unremitting  in  well-con- 
ceived and  admirably  arranged  puleasures,  wherewith 
to  entertain  their  visiting  confreres.  They  had  en- 
gaged, in  advance,  the  most  luxurious  apartments  of 
a  superb  hotel,  amply  provided  with  every  appurte- 
nance of  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  and  had  given  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  same  liostelry,  a  carte  Wanche 
toward  the  best  entertainment  which  experienced  ca- 
terers could  devise.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  the 
members  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  regaled 
with  an  extended  view  of  the  magnificent  Central 
Park,  with  its  fanciful  bridges,  cool  grottos,  romantic 
rambles,  graceful  swans,  commanding  observatories, 
and  smooth  promenades ;  all  admiring  the  liberality 
of  a  municipal  corporation,  which  has  thus  set  apart 
for  future  generations,  an  oasis  amid  the  sterile  scenes 
of  every-day  practical  life. 

Thence  the  company  proceeded  along  the  Bloora- 
ingdale  Boad,  sacred  to  fast  men,  to  a  caravanserai, 
distinguished  by  the  by  no  means  uncommon  appela- 
tion  of  "  Jones  '  " — where  the  gentlemen  of  the  plea- 
sure party  imbibed  sundrj'  ingeniously  contrived 
milk-punches,  while  the  ladies  regaled  themselves 
with  the  charming  view  up  the  magnificent  Hudson, 
which  has  made  the  spot  in  question  one  of  the  most 
popular  resorts  around  the  great  city  of  Goth.am. 
The  party  returned  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  8 
P.  M.,  to  partake  of  a  magnificent  dinner,  which  the 
bounty  of  thair  New  York  hosts  had  provided  for 
them.  Every  item  of  the  bill  of  fare  bespoke  luxury 
as  well  as  exquisite  taste.  Among  those,  outside  of 
the  Board,  who  participated  in  this  elegantly  contriv- 
ed reunion  a  manqer,  was  Col.  Fitzgerald,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Citii  Item,  a  journal,  which  has  made 
the  development  of  musical  taste  a  speciality  for 
many  years.  He  acknowledged  a  toast  to  the  press 
of  Philadeliihia,  in  his  usual  forcible  and  entertain- 
ing style.  Profs.  Charles  Grobe  and  James  Bellak, 
men  of  untiring  industry  in  the  cau.se  of  Euterpe, 
severally  caused  their  presence  to  be  felt,  by  whole- 
some suggestions  as  to  the  readiest  means  of  devel- 
oping that  spread  of  pure  musical  taste,  so  much  de- 
sired by  all  true  lovers  of  the  art.  An  infinite  num- 
ber of  toasts  followed,  responded  to  by  Messrs. 
Light,  Bradbury,  Weber,  Zobisch,  Geib,  Pond,  Hall, 
Beck  and  others.  The  wines  on  this  occasion  were 
sans  pfAir  et  sans  reproche  ;  while  the  more  substantial 
elements  reflected  infinite  credit  upon  the  proprietors 
of  the  Filth  Avenue  Hotel.  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  official  dinner  was  the  presentation  of  a  mas- 
sive silver  coffee-urn  to  an  cx-prcsident  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  George  Willig,  of  Baltimore,  the  earliest  jiioneer 
of  music  in  the  Monumental  City,  and  a  man  fully 


deserving  of  a  like  tribute  at  the  hands  of  his  breth- 
ren. This  token  of  respect  and  admiration  was  pre- 
sented, in  an  eloquent  address,  by  Oliver  Ditson, 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
testimonial ;  and  acknowledged  by  the  recipient  in 
feeling  terms.  On  Friday  morning  many  members 
of  the  Board,  with  some  of  the  prominent  professors 
of  music,  such  as  Charles  Wels,  Thcodor  Moelling, 
and  the  distinguished  litterateur,  Theodor  Hagen, 
sat  down  to  a  splendid  lunch,  provided  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Messrs.  Lighte  &  Bradbury,  the  well  known 
piano  m.inufacturers,  in  a  famous  saloon  in  Grand 
Street.  This  was  another  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  the  soul "  such  as  have  characterized  the  informal 
festivities  of  the  present  interesting  meeting.  Here 
were  publishers  and  composers,  both  ministering  ser- 
vants in  the  great  temple  of  art,  devoting  an  hour 
together  to  the  claims  of  geniality  and  friendship  ; 
.and  interchanging  opinions  as  to  their  true  mission  of 
developing  the  art  tendencies  of  the  great  world 
around  them. 

Altogether,  the  regular  and  informal  proceedings 
of  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
satisfactory  and  delightful  at  every  point.  Before 
the  final  adjournment  it  was  decided  to  meet  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  second  Wednesday  in  August,  1861. 


The  New  York  Musical  Review  and  Mus- 
ical World  came  to  us  last  week  in  its  new  form, 
which  is  substantially  the  old  form  of  the  Review. 
We  part  with  reluctance  from  our  old  friend  the 
Musical  World,  which  for  many  years  under  Mr.  R. 
Storrs  Willis,  was  a  const.ant  and  faithful  advocate 
of  whatever  was  highest  iind  best  in  art,  and  the 
memory  of  which  will  always  be  pleasantly  associ- 
ated with  his  name.  The  new  paper  will  doub^ess 
gain  a  new  life  and  strength  from  their  union  of 
forces,  and,  under  the  able  conduct  of  its  editors,  and 
its  enterprising  publishers.  Mason  Brothers,  we  doubt 
not  will  have  continued  prosperity  and  success. 


The  Howard  AtheNj-eum  whi(?h  has  been  made 
of  late  years  a  most  pleasant  resort  again,  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Davenport,  opened  on  Monday  evening  to  a 
full  house.  The  company  is  an  excellent  one,  madj 
up  of  old  and  well  known  favorites  of  the  public. 


Boston  Theatre. — The  "  wonderful  Eavpls," 
who  have  for  so  many  years  been  the  delight  of  old  and  young, 
and  who  are  now  as  fresh,  as  afjile  and  as  fomical  as  ever, 
commence  an  engagement  at  tlie  Doston  Academy  of  Music  on 
Monday  next.  Their  appearance  here  is  always  hailed  with 
delight,  and  as  they  bring  a  full  company,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly play  ono  of  the  best  engagements  they  have  ever  perform- 
ed in  this  city. 


Effect  of  Music  on  the  Sick.  —  The  effect  of 
music  upon  the  sick  has  been  scarcely  at  all  noticed. 
In  fact,  its  cxpensiveness,  as  it  is  now,  makes  any 
general  application  of  it  out  of  the  question.  I  will 
only  remark  here,  that  wind  instruments,  including 
the  human  voice,  and  stringed  instruments,  capalile 
of  continuous  sound,  have  generally  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect—  while  the  pianoforte,  with  such  instruments  as 
have  no  continuity  of  sound,  has  just  the  reverse. 
The  finest  pianoforte  playing  will  damage  the  sick, 
while  an  air  like  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  or  "  Assisa 
a  piii  d'un  salice,"  on  the  most  ordinary  grinding  or- 
gan, will  sensibly  soothe  them  —  and  this  quite  inde- 
pendent of  association. — Florence  Nigldinyale,  (Notes 
on  JVursin(/.) 


wsU  ^broair. 


Naples.  —  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  new 
state  of  things  in  Naples  has  been  to  restore  to  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo  more  than  half  of  the  operas 
which  had  formerly  been  forbidden  to  its  repei-tvire 
by  the  censorshij).  Moreover,  the  corps  de  bullet 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
frightful  green  trowsers  which  had  been  the  despair 
of  choreographic  celebrities,  and  the  sylphides  of  the 
San  Carlo  have  been  consequently  received  with 
frantic  applause.  The  management  have  engaged 
for  the  next  season,  the  tenor  Pancnni,  Negrini,  Col- 
Ictti,  Mad.  Steff'anone,  Mad.  Vera-Lorini,  and  Mile. 
Brochctti  as  premiere  danseuse, 

Stockholm. — Ole  Bull  and  Vieuxtemps  have 
been  concertizing  here.  The  latter  received  the 
honor  of  election  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Musical 
Academy,  and  from  the  King  himself  the  Order  of 
Vasa.  A  female  violinist  from  Vienna,  Amelia 
Bido  had  also  played  with  some  success. 
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Weisbaden. — On  the  occasion  of  a  concert  in  the 
Cursael,  at  which  Rossini,  Folz,  Signora  Sanchioli 
and  our  old  friend  Alfred  Jaell  appeared,  a  new 
overture,  Loreley,  by  Capellmeister  Schindelmeisser, 
was  produced  and  had  a  favorable  reception. 

Paris. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  Semiramis  still  retains  its  po- 
sition in  the  bills,  and  with  good  reason,  for  tlie  re- 
ceipts grow  higher  witli  each  performance.  The  Op- 
era Comique  presents  a  more  varied  series  of  cnter- 
tamments  but  with  as  little  approach  to  novelty. 
The  Songe  d'une  mat  d'  Eti  has  been  done,  and  the 
Fille  du  Regiment,  and  the  Dame  Blanche,  and  the 
Domino  Noir,  but  wliat  sauce,  however  piquante,  can 
disguise  the  stateness  of  such  fare.  Roger,  by  the 
way,  after  playing  Horace  in  tlie  last-named  opera, 
has  taken  his  departure  for  Baden.  Having  intended 
for  a  remove  to  entertain  you  witli  a  little  theatrical 
intelligence,  and  that  article  being  entirely  deficient 
in  the  market,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  entries.  First, 
as  an  agreeable  liors  d'ceitvre,  I  have  two  little  facts  to 
record  which  you  will  receive  with  ecjual  relish.  M. 
Delaporte,  wbo  received  such  high  honors  for  leading 
the  Orpheonists  into  a  string  of  bungling  disasters 
and  inconveniencies,  has  verv  properly  resigned  his 
presidency  of  the  Commission  des  Socie'tes  Chorales, 
having  proved  his  total  incapacity  for  any  kind  of 
business  whatever.  Secondly,  Adolphus  Sax,  the 
much  injured  brass  instrument  maker  and  inventor, 
and  a  very  excellent  fellow  into  the  bargain,  has  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  his  patents  tor  saxhorns  and 
saxotrombas  for  another  five  years. — Musical  World. 

Germany. 

For  one  of  my  entrees  I  have  sent  to  Vienna,  and 
beg  to  present  it  in  the  shape  of  a  new  theatre,  to  be 
built  forthwith,  between  the  Carinthian  gate  and  a 
new  street  not  yet  formed.  It  will  form  a  quadrangle 
114  yards  long  by  100  wide.  The  design  is  to  be 
thrown  open  to  competition,  and  the  prizes  will  be 
3,000,  2,000  and  jl,000  thalers  to  the  authors  of  the 
three  best  designs.  Foreign  architects  will  be  admit- 
ted to  compete,  and  the  last  day  for  receiving  plans 
is  fixed  for  January  10,  1861.  Wiesbaden  next  sup- 
plies a  few  scraps  of  gossip.  The  Italian  troop 
there  under  Morelli  has  been  playing  II  Barhiere 
to  a  thronging  audience,  and  there  has  been  a  capital 
concert  at  the  Kursaal,  where  Mad.  Sanchioli  sang, 
as  also  did  M,  Bazzini.  The  orchestra  belonging  to 
the  theatre  officiated,  and  played,  among  other 
things,  an  overture  by  M.  Schindelmeisser,  called 
Loreley,  for  the  first  time  ;  it  was  much  applauded. 
^M.  Niemann,  the  tenor,  is  expected  at  Wiesbaden, 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  the  theatre  for  six  nights' 
performance.  He  is  to  appear  at  the  French  opera 
in  Tannkduser.  Northern  Germany  has  given  its 
song-festival  this  year  at  Bielfield,  an  appropriate  lo- 
cality for  such  a  celebration,  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  brilliant  star  Sophia  Cruwell  (Cruvelli),  whose 
brightness  has  deserted  the  firmament  of  art  to  set  in 
the  ocean  of  matrimony.  (The  bath  was  taken  un- 
der the  auspices  of  le  Chevalier  Vigier.)  The  festi- 
val in  question  extended  over  three  days,  tlie  20th, 
21st,  and  22d  of  July,  and  was  attended  by  29  lieder- 
tafeln.  At  Darmstadt  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Court  Theatre'was  solemnized  by 
the  performance  of  Mozart's  Titus.  From  the  4th  of 
September,  1859,  to  the  23d  of  May,  there  have  been 
seventy-six  operatic  performances.  The  works  which 
were  most  frequently  played  are  Rienzi,  Gustavus, 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Those 
played  for  the  first  time  were  Eienzi,  Oinorah,  and 
Linda  dl  Chamouni.  Among  tlie  other  works  pro- 
duced were  Norma,  the  Etoile  du  Nord,  Cinderella, 
Tannh'duser,  &c. 

At  Giessen,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  there 
has  been  a  solemn  commemoration  of  Ludwig  Spohr. 
One  of  his  pupils,  J.  F.  Bolt,  a  violinist,  and  chapel 
master  at  Sax  Meiningen,  directed  the  concert ;  and 
the  overtures  to  .Trssonda,  that  to  the  Berg-geist,  and 
the  Hymn  to  Music  {Vie  Weihe  der  Tone),  nere  exe- 
cuted by  the  orchestra. — lb. 

Berlin. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) — Mr.  John  K.  Paine,  of 
Portland,  U.  S.,  who  has  already  received  honorable 
mention  in  your  columns,  gave  a  capital  organ  per- 
formance last  Thursday  in  the  parochial  church,  to  a 
select  auditory,  including  the  American  Ambassador 
(Gov.  Wright),  Hermann  Grimm,  Faubert,  and  sev- 
ral  of  the  most  renowned  maestri  of  Berlin.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Fantasie  und  Fuge  in  B  moll J.  K.  Paine. 

2.  Choral — Vorspiel  *'  Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh  'sei  Ehr." 

Seb.  Bach. 

3.  Priludium  und  Fu^e  in  A  moll " 

4.  Trio — Senate  in  Es  dur *' 

5.  Fantasie  in  Q  dur " 


6.  Concert — Variationen  iiber  ein  Thema  von  Haydn. 

7.  Trio— Sonate  in  G  dur,  Ister  Satz Seb.  Bach. 

8.  Concertsatz  in  C  moll L.  Thiele. 

Nos.  4,  6  and  7  appeared  to  give  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. From  the  second  of  these  numbers  a  good 
idea  may  be  formed  of  M.  Paine's  inventive  talent. 
The  whole  of  the  variations  are  extremely  original, 
and,  what  is  really  of  more  consequence,  are  natural, 
and — music.  The  veteran  Haupt  (his  teacher),  gen- 
erally speaking  a  stranger  to  "  wreathed  smiles," 
could  not  restrain  the  satisfaction,  mingled  we  feel 
certain  with  a  touch  of  pride,  which  he  inwardly  felt, 
manifesting  itself  upon  the  mirror  of  his  soul.  Fau- 
bert, too,  seemed  highly  delighted.  He  shook  M. 
Paine  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  a  few  kind 
words  of  encouragement.  We  were  the  more  pleased 
to  see  this  as  M.  Paine  is  a  young  man  just  entering 
upon  the  battle  of  life,  and  because  the  musical  crit- 
ics of  the  place,  for  some  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves  and  heaven,  are  pleased  to  ignore  his  per- 
formances. Knowing  his  classic  taste,  his  sterling 
abilities,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  predicting  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture for  Mr.  Paine. — lb. 


London. 

EoTAi,  Italian  Opera. — The  first  performance 
of  Rigoletto — and,  if  the  announcement  holds  good, 
the  last  till  next  year — took  place  on  Saturday  night. 

The  cast  of  the  chief  personages,  with  one  excep- 
tion, was  the  same  as  when  people  believed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  amelioration  in  any  important 
particular  w.os  impossible.  The  Duke  of  Mantua 
and  his  privileged  buffoon,  the  hired  bravo  and  his 
sister — partners  in  his  guilty  traffic — were,  as  before, 
represented  by  Signors  Mario  and  Ronconi,  Signor 
Tagliafico  and  Mad.  Nantier-Didie'e.  The  exception 
was  a  weighty  one  ;  but  in  this  instance  offered  no 
cause  whatever  for  dissatisfaction.  It  was  said  of 
the  lady  who  played  Gilda  last  year  that  she  did  not 
make  us  forget  Mad.  Bosio  ;  but  of  Mad.  Miolan 
Carvalho,  who  assumed  the  part  on  Saturday  night, 
it  maybe  stated,  without  flattery,  that,  in  more  re- 
spects than  one,  she  actually  revived  the  memory  of 
that  much-regretted  artist.  Perhaps — not  even  ex- 
cepting Dinorah,  her  first  and  hitherto  most  success- 
ful portrayal  in  this  country — Mad.  Carvalho  is  more 
entirely  at  home  with  Rigoletto's  unhappy  daughter 
than  with  any  other  character  in  which  the  London 
public  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  judging 
her.  Acting  more  thoughtful,  graceful,  and  unaf- 
fectedly natural  could  hardly  be  cited,  nor  singing 
more  finished  and  expressive.  True,  the  quality  of 
her  voice  being  eminently  French,  it  lacks  the  rich 
tone  and  volume  which  we  are  not  merely  accustomed 
to  find  in  Italian  sopranos  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  also  very  frequently  in  the  Germans  and 
English  ;  and  again,  by  the  excessive  strain  upon  the 
higher  notes  (the  restilt,  no  doubt,  of  parts  written 
by  indift'erent  or  selfish  composers  for  her  presumed 
exceptional  means)  the  middle  and  lower  registers 
have  been  materially  enfeebled  ;  but  these  drawbacks 
admitted,  and  there  is  no  further  room  for  criticism. 
If,  indeed,  Mad.  Carvalho  had  studied  the  music  of 
Gilda  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Signor 
"Verdi  himself,  she  could  not  have  read  it  more  cor 
rectly.  Not  a  point  of  expression  is  overlooked,  not 
a  brilliant  trait  fails  of  producing  the  contemplated 
effect. 

Although  the  style  of  the  music  is  so  essentially 
dift'erent,  Signor  Mario's  Duke  of  Mantua  is  in  its 
way  no  less  irreproach.ible  than  his  Almaviva.  As 
in  the  Barbiere,  so  in  Rigoletto  he  has  to  make  love ; 
and  in  this  especial  branch  of  stage  business  he  is 
wholly  unrivalled.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  natural 
grace  and  passionate  intensity  he  exhibits  in  the  duet 
with  Gilda,  where  the  passage  already  mentioned 
("Addio!  addio!")  occurs;  and  never  did  Signor 
Mario  more  completely  identify  himself  with  the  sit- 
uation, or  throw  more  fervid  expression  into  every 
phrase.  The  charming  air,  "  Questa  o  quella  "  (Act 
I.,  where  the  Duke  vaunts  in  his  own  person  that 
fickleness  with  which,  in  the  more  popular  "  La  don- 
na e  mobile,"  he  afterwards  less  gallantly  charges 
the  fairer  sex,  was,  like  its  successor,  admirably  sung 
— the  encore,  as  usual,  however,  being  reserved  for 
the  last,  given  with  that  easy  nonchalance  which  the 
situation  strictly  demands.  'If  these  airs  were  to 
change  places  for  once,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  "  Questa  o  quella  " — the  most  elegant  and  orig- 
inal, if  not  absolutely  the  prettiest,  of  the  two — would 
not  carry  off  the  palm.  Side  by  side  with  Gilda  and 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  stood  in  dark  and  gloomy  con- 
trast the  Rigoletto  of  Signor  Ronconi,  now,  as  ever, 
one  of  the  most  consummate  achievements  of  the 
lyric  stage.  A  character  more  studiously  developed, 
more  carefully  considered  in  all  its  various  aspects, 
or  more  thoroughly  successful  as  a  dramatic  portrait- 
ure from  one  end  to  the  other,  could  not  be  named. 


'prial  Sotires. 


DE8CEIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

Pnblislicd  by  Oliver  Dilson  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Alma  redemptoria.  Lamhillotte.  40 

One  of  the  *'  Saluts,"  a  collection  for  Catholic  ser- 
vice. This  one  among  a  host  of  fine  pieces  by  the 
same  author  is  especially  commended. 

Quick,  arise,  maiden  mine.  J.  Dessauer.  25 

A  sprightly  Styrian  air. 

Softly  glide  the  gentle  Zephyrs.  A.  Bell.  25 

One  of  a  set  of  six  songs  frith  chorus,  in  easy  and 
popular  style. 

0  don't  you  remember.  Triton.  25 

A  pleasing  ballad  of  good  sentiment. 

1  sit  upon  the  mountain  side.      G.  A,  Mdcfarren.  25 

A  smoothly  flowing  melody,  and  a  song  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit. 

Instrumental  Music. 

La  Reine  des  genies  (Fairy  Queen)  "Waltzes. 

C.  Schubert.  50 
Sparkling  with  beautiful  melodies. 

Sabbath    Strains.     Sacred    melodies,    easily   ar- 
ranged, D.  Rimbaultj  each  15 

Gloria  in  excelsis.  With  Terdure  clad 

Holy  Lord.  Agnus  Dei. 

Hear  my  prayer.  Before  Jehovah's  awful. 

Arrangements  which  have  long  been  wanted.  Even 
the  youngest  pupils  may  now,  with  their  assis'^ance, 
charm  the  social  circle  on  a  Sabbath  evening  with 
chaste  devotional  airs  on  the  Melodeon  or  Pianoforte. 


Valse  interrompue. 


Robert  Goldbech.  50 


A  very  brilliant  and  pleasing  composition  of  this 
eminent  teacher  and  composer. 


Pet  Waltz. 


F.  Gentehruck.  35 


This  is  a  very  pretty  composition  and  is  embellished 
with  a  handsome  vignette  title. 

L'Espoir.  Juliet  Levy,  25 

A  tasty  and  effective  parlor  piece. 

Over  the  Ocean.    Polonaise  du  "Voyage. 

F,  Gentebnich.  40 

This  is' a  descriptive  composition,  highly  effective 
and  brilliant. 

Books. 

Praise  to  God.    A  Choral  and  Instrumental 

Work.      Composed  by   Geo.   Fred.  Bristow. 

Op.  33.  2,00 

This  new  Oratorio  was  undertaken  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  New  York  Harmonic  Society,  and 
is  a  production  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  will  rank 
high  among  works  of  its  class,  and  its  performance 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  all  who  seek 
for  a  high  toned  and  truly  meritorious  musical  com- 
positioj.  It  is  dedicated  to  E.  M.  Carrington,  Esq., 
President  of  the  New  York  Harmonic  Society. 


Mdsic  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Venice  XJnvisited. 

[From  All  tho  Year  Round] 
The  lovely  city  married  to  the  ocean 
Disturbs  me  with  her  image  from  afar ; 
A  troublous  motion 
Of  music  drawn  from  other  years 
Dulls  a  long  vision  down  to  tears, 
Made  bright  by  distance  and  by  height,  which  are 
The  birthright  of  a  star. 

I  stand  aloof  like  some  sweet  lover  pining 
By  night  without  the  lighted  room  where  she 
He  loves  is  shining : 
"Who  strains  across  a  rushing  wind 
To  watch  her  shadow  on  the  blind. 
And  feel,  while  waiting  at  the  trysting-tree, 
The  face  he  cannot  see. 

1  see  her  now,  this  Chatterton  of  cities  ! 
The  sea  crawls  up  to  kiss  her  from  the  South, 
Crooning  old  ditties; 
And  standing  far  away  I  trace 
The  lie  of  beauty  on  her  face. 
And  still  the  slothful  sin  and  idle  drowth 
Seem  sweet  upon  her  mouth. 

The  seeds  of  love  are  running  wild  around  her. 
Her  pride  has  fallen  since  the  wealthy  waves 
Arose  and  crowned- her; 
The  spirit  of  the  past  still  roams 
Her  shrines  and  palaces  and  domes, 
A  spectral  future  broods  above,  and  braves 
The  glory  of  her  graves. 

She  took  her  dowry  from  immortal  nations — 
The  many  winds  brought  wedding-gifts  and  loud 
Congratulations : 
The  words  of  peace  were  on  her  lips, 
Her  seas  were  dark  with  coming  ships. 
And,  as  she  gained  the  bridegroom  crown'd  and  proud, 
The  nations  cried  aloud. 

The  slothful  sin  fell  on  her,  and  she  trembled 
O'er  her  own  image  in  the  violet  deep. 
With  pride  dissembled ; 
She  left  her  crowded  streets  and  towers. 
And  decked  her  brow  with  idle  flowers, 
She  dreamed  away  her  fame,  where  waters  keep 
A  music  soft  afl  sleep. 

The  function  faded  wholly  with  the  duty,  ' 
But  left  the  everlasting  bane  of  grace 
Which  gave  her  beauty 
She  saw  with  unaffrighted  heart 
The  ships  forsake  her  empty  mart ; 
But  God  had  found  her  in  her  dwelli'^g-place 
And  cursed  her  with  her  face. 

But  still  the  old  immortal  beauty  lingers, 
And  still  she  weaves  the  flowers  of  other  Springs 
With  fairy  fingers; 
And  still  she  holds  her  unreproved 
Communion  with  a  time  removed. 
Wafted  from  heaven  on  the  golden  wings 
Of  high  imaginings. 

Is  it  enough  that  she  is  lovely  ?  lying 
Unsinewed  till  the  populous  sea  recedes 
And  leaves  her  dying? 
Or  might  she  give,  through  pain  and  strife, 
The  beautiful  a  deeper  life, 
Rising  erect  on  sin  and  slothful  creeds 
To  treble  it  with  deeds  ? 

Peace  to  this  Venice,  though  fulfilling  never 
The  law  that  made  her  lovely ;  she  must  twine 
Such  flowers  forever ! 
Before  our  English  woods  are  rolled 
In  blowing  mists  of  autumn  gold, 
I  trust  to  kneel  before  her  still  divine 
And  unforgotten  shrine. 


Lisbon.— The  artiste  engaged  up  to  this  time  for 
the  opera,  bj  the  maestro  Fabricea  are,  Mad.  Gaz- 
zaniga,  Elise  Hensler,  Emilia  Bellini  and  Signori 
Agresti,  Neri  Beraldi,  and  Autonucci. 


The  Diarist  Abroad 

UTILE    ET    DtJLOE. 

The  houses  of  St.  Gilgen  are  so  clustered  to- 
gether, that  one  sees  little  from  the  windows  of 
the  inn  of  which  a  commentator  can  take  note. 
Another  village  inn  across  the  waj',  which  prob- 
ably shows  signs  of  life  only  upon  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  a  house  not  differing  from  others  in 
outward  appearance ;  which  I  take  to  be  the 
school  house ;  another  in  front  of  which  sat  a 
lazy  scamp,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  lugubri- 
ous and  beg  of  travelers,  when  they  stop  to 
change  horses  and  dine,  and  to  sit  in  the  shade 
and  smoke  a  pipe  at  other  times.  In  short  there 
was  not  much  to  note  upon  the  departure  of  the 
post  coach — for  I  had  taken  passage  no  farther  ; 
a  little  deformed  girl,  who  brought  wild  straw- 
berries on  a  plate  and  sold  them  in  the  house  for 
three  kreuzers ;  a  woman  drawing  a  small  wagon 
laden  with  grass,  and  the  like. 

So  I  walked  down  the  street  and  passing  the 
house,  which  cuts  off  the  view  from  the  inn,  I 
soon  came  to  the  gate  of  the  little  church  yard 
in  which  stands  the  small,  but,  within,  rather 
gaudy  church  of  St   Gilgen. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  this  of  keeping  the 
churches  ever  open.  They  are  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  people  truly  sacred  places.  And  seldom 
are  they  without  some  silent  worshipper — except 
in  smaller  villages,  on  bright  harvest  days.  But 
even  here  the  small  sanctuary  had  been  filled  at 
early  dawn  by  the  people,  who  came  to  morning 
mass,  like  one  great  household  around  the  family 
altar,  before  scattering  to  their  various  occupa- 
tions on  lake  and  mountain,  in  field  and  forest. 
My  reason  rebels  at  the  dogmas,  but  my  imagin- 
ation is  oft-times  touched  with  the  poetry  of  the 
ruling  church  here.  You  enter  one  of  these  lit- 
tle village  churches  or  the  vast  cathedral  of  the 
cities  ;  the  same  emblems,  though  of  all  degrees 
of  artistic  skill  meet  your  eye  ;  the  same  frag- 
rance of  incense  lingers  in  the  air ;  and  on  the 
Sabbath  or  the  holiday,  the  same  tones,  are  heard 
chanting  the  service  at  the  altar.  How  easily 
did  I  understand  the  lady  of  one  of  the  first  of 
the  literary  men  of  Vienna,  as  she  related  to  me, 
how,  after  some  weeks  of  travel  in  North  Ger- 
many, she  came  to  Bonn  and  there,  entering  the 
old  Dom  church,  felt  herself  at  home ! 

There  is  not  much  to  remark  in  the  church  at 
St.  Gilgen.  At  the  altar  the  usual  hideous  rep- 
resentations of  the  great  Teacher ;  cheap  and 
gaudy  pictures  on  the  walls ;  the  kneeling  desks 
bespattered  with  wax  from  candies ;  banners 
presented  for  pilgrimages  to  neighboring  shrines 
or  to  be  used  in  religious  processions  and  sacred 
merry-makings;  these  and  the  like  are  all.  I 
passed  on  into  the  grave  yard.  Here  also  is  little 
to  note  but  rows  of  graves,  each  covered  by  a 
sort  of  wooden  sarcophagus  filled  with  earth  and 
planted  with  flowers,  and  small  crosses  at  the 
head.  But  what  I  wanted  specially  to  see  was 
the  small  chapel  built  against  the  wall  of  the  en- 
closure. The  door  was  shut,  but  not  fastened 
and  I  entered. 


A  small  room  some  twenty  feet  perhaps  by 
fifteen,  and  corresponding  height;  one  large 
window  on  each  side ;  four  kneeling  desks  and 
seats  against  each  wall ;  in  a  vaulted  recess  the 
altar,  and  behind  it  on  either  side  a  representa- 
tion of  one  of  the  Marys  in  a  sad  taste  of  sor- 
row and  distress,  and  of  a  Roman  soldier  keep- 
ing guard  in  front  of  an  iron  grating.  Behind 
this  stood  a  Christus  in  plaster,  crowned  with 
thorns  and  excessively  bloody,  with  his  hands 
fastened  by  real  chains  to  the  walls  of  his  niche- 
On  the  cornices,  which  extend  across  the  end 
wall  are  preserved  a  score  or  more  of  skulls,  with 
names  and  dates  painted  on  them,  some  with 
considerable  artistic  flourish,  in  showy  letters  on 
green  grounds.  Within  the  eyeless  sockets 
spiders  line  and  weave  in  the  brain  chambers 
very  different  webs  from  those  with  which  the 
fancies  of  their  sometime  owners  once  filled  them. 
A  few  pictures  hang  on  the  wall  but  nothing  re- 
markable. What  attracted  my  attention  most 
strongly  and  gave  me  the  most  pleasure  was  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron  cut  and  painted  to  represent 
an  altar  bearing  a  chalice  of  flame,  and  fastened 
to  the  east  wall  like  a  monumental  tablet.  Be- 
low the  cup  of  flame  is  a  rather  neatly  painted 
miniature,  which  the  painter  informs  the  reader 
is  "  Sancte  Vinzens,"  and  below  this  is  the  in- 
scription. 

Hier  ruhet  die  Asche  des  Hochedelge- 

borrn  Herren  Vinzens  K.^yetan  von  Sonnen- 

barg,  er  verstarb  den  24ten  November  1809  in 

Seiner  37ten  Lebens  jahre.     Herr  lass  im  ihn 

Frieden  ruhen,  und  verleihe  ihm  einstens 

eine  Frohliche.    Aufersteliung. 

I 
— 1— 

i 
Blicke  nicht  trauernd  in  die  Vergangenheit 
Sie  kommt  nicht  wieder,  niitze  Weisse  die  Gegenwart 
Sie  ist  dein,  der  tiistern  Zukunft  geli  ohne 
Furcht,  mit  raandlichem  Sinne  entgegen. 

(Death's  head  and  liour  glass  neatly  painted.) 
MDCCCIX. 

In  English. 

"  Here  rests  the  ashes  of  the  high-noble-bom  heir, 
Vincent  Cayetan  von  Sonnenburg.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1809,  in  his  37th  life-year.  Lord 
let  him  rest  in  peace,  and  lend  him  in  the  futm'e  a 
joyful  resurrection. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  tho  past, 
It  comes  not  back  again,  wisely  improve  the  present, 
It  is  thine :  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future 
Without  fear  and  witli  a  manly  heart." 

A  better  educated  village  painter  might  have 
given  us  the  inscription  with  fewer  of  the  ortho- 
graphical errors  which  I  have  carefully  copied 
above ;  but  what  amount  of  genius  and  learning 
could  have  devised  a  more  exquisite  one  ? 

I  now  read  it  in  the  original  for  the  first  time ; 
for  whether  in  1851  I  was  looking  for  a  marble 
monument  or  had  a^ vague  and  vain  expectation 
of  finding  the  inscription  in  Longfellow's  English 
words,  of  course  I  no  longer  remember ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  it  escaped  me ;  nor  have  I  forgot- 
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ten  the  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment  with 
which  I  went  away  from,  St.  Gilgen — feelings  at 
which  even  now  I  cannot  smile.  To-day  my  eye 
fell  at  once  upon  it.  Indeed  it  is  a  most  conspic- 
uous object,  just  beyond  the  window  on  the  left 
wall. 
"  Blicke  nicht  trauernd  in  die  Vergangenheit," 
God  bless  him,  who  inscribed  this  on  the  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  the  high-noble-born  Kayetan 
Ton  Sonnenburg ! 

It  is  but  the  walk  of  a  minute  or  two  from  the 
church  to  the  lake  shore.  It  was  too  hot  to  loiter 
there,  there  being  no  shade  trees  to  break  the 
force  of  the  sun's  rays.  Under  some  small  fruit 
trees  in  an  unenclosed  hay-field,  I  found  a  place 
to  sit  and  dream  for  a  time.  How  still  and  calm 
and  bright  the  waters  '  and  with  what  vivid  dis- 
turbance they  reflected  back  from  their  depths, 
the  hills  and  mountains  around — as  a  pure  mind 
is  a  mirror  of  all  grand  and  noble  thoughts  and 
sentiments. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  was  past  I  paid  my 
bill  at  the  Gasthaus  of  Franz  Schondorfer,  and 
took  a  boat  to  St.  Wolfgang.  The  boatman  was 
a  chatty  fellow  and  knew  the  legends  of  the  lake, 
which  he  gave  with  slight  variations  from  the 
forms  in  which  I  had  hitherto  heard  them. 

First,  as  every  reader  of  Hyperion  knows,  we 
passed  the  monument  on  the  rocky  islet  hard  by 
the  southern  shore.  This  was  erected  by  the 
man,  whose  ox  had  brought  him  safely  across  the 
lake  from  yonder  point,  and  had  rescued  him 
here.  My  man's  version  of  the  story  was,  that 
the  man,  who  could  not  swim,  held  fast  to  the 
animal's  tail  and  was  thus  dragged  through  the 
water  ;  that  during  this  middle  passage  he  vowed 
the  monument  in  case  he  escaped.  I  enquired  if 
St.  Wolfgang  had  aided  him.  My  man  however 
seemed  not  clear  on  this  point,  and  I  judge  that 
he  is  not  inclined  to  give  that  particular  saint 
any  extra  share  in  this  miraculous  tale  of  a  mar- 
vellous tail.  Indeed  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  very  great  veneration  for  that  saint,  although 
he  knew  his  history — as  related  by  tradition  and 
the  priests — and  could  point  out  the  mountain, 
behind  which,  he  had  first  settled,  and  the  like. 
In  fact,  my  impression  was,  on  leaving  my  boat- 
man an  hour  later,  that  St.  Wolfgang  was  not 
such  a  tremendously,  overwhelmingly,  venerable, 
old,  pious  codger,  after  all. 

A  little  farther  on,  on  a  point  within  which  a 
pretty  little  cove  opened  is  the  next  monument. 

"  And  there,"  said  I,  "  is  the  place  where  the 
bridal  party  was  drowned." 
"  Yes." 

"  They  were  dancing  on  the  ice  ?" 
"  Yes,  all  but  the  musicians,  they  were  there 
on  the  shore." 

"  And  all  were  drowned  ?" 
"  Yes.     Fifty-two  of  them.     None  saved  but 
the  musicians." 

And  he  gave  me  the  date  of  the  catastrophe, 
I  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  think  it  was  over  two 
hundred  years  ago.  I  gathered  from  him,  though 
he  did  not  express  himself  clearly,  but  like  a 
man,  who  feels  bound  to  believe  a  story  against 
which  his  reason  revolts,  that  the  ice  was  thick 
and  strong  so  that  horses,  carriages,  even  heavy 
teams  crossed  it  with  perfect  safety ;  that,  the 
bridal  party  being  on  their  way  across  the  lake 
lefl  their  vehicles  (on  wheels  or  runners  ?)  plac- 
ed their  musicians,  on  the  point,  as  a  good  substi- 
tute for  a  music  stand,  and  began  their  ball ;  that 


they  did  this  out  of  bravado — Trotz — (against 
whom  ?)  and  therefore  the  ice  broke.  I  did  not 
explain  to  him  that  the  regular  tramp  of  a  small 
body  of  soldiers  will  break  down  a  bridge,  which 
is  amply  strong  for  ten  times  the  number  of  peo- 
ple passing  pell  mell ;  and  that  one  need  not  ac- 
cuse that  party  of  breaking  any  other  than  a 
natural  law,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Thence  we  passed  onward  and  stepped  in  front 
of  the  precipice,  renowned  for  its  echo.  The 
face  of  the  rock  is  somewhat  concave  and  hence 
the  startling  distinctness,  with  which  it  repeats 
your  words  or  tones. 

"  Echo,  bist  z'  haus  ?"  (echo,  are  you  at 
home?)  began  my  man,  and  "Echo,  bist  z' 
haus?"  came  back  somewhat  softened,  but  with 
a  clearness  I  never  heard  surpassed. 

We  talked,  we  sang,  we  whistled,  we  shouted 
and  laughed  and  the  great  face  of  rock  sent  back 
every  sound  as  the  still  waters  below  reflected 
the  objects  on  the  shore. 

Echo._ 

And  so  on,  strain  for  strain  through  the  waltz. 

And   how  high   is  the  precipice  ?      I  judged 

some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet. 

"  No,"  said   the  boatman,  "  it  is  over  seventy 

fathoms  high."     I  was  incredulous. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  we'  are  some  two  hundred 
fathom  from  the  shore,"  which  was  equally  diffi- 
cult to  believe  until  I  observed  the  time  from  the 
utterance  of  a  word  until  it  came  back  as  an 
echo — and  then  I  saw  that  we  must  be  at  least  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  shore,  and  that  it  might 
be  fully  four  hundred  feet  high. 

Before  this  however  he  had  called  my  attention 
to  a  small  vaulted  niche  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  containing  the  efligjes  of  some  saint  or  other, 
this  was  so  small  I  could  not  for  some  time  find 
it — it  appeared  perhaps  as  large  as  an  infant  four 
months  old,  and  seemed  to  be  placed  some  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  water.  He  assured  me  that 
the  statue  was  of  full  adult  size,  in  a  niche  the 
top  of  which  a  man  can  just  reach  from  the  floor, 
and  which  is  some  sixty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Reckoning  the  velocity  of  sound  at 
between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second 
the  echo  substantiates  all  these  assertions. 

But,  verily,  height  and  distance  were  marvel- 
lously deceptive. 

Then  we  passed  onward  and  soon  came  to  still 
another  monument,  and  this  is  the  story  that  be- 
longs to  it. 

Once  on  a  time,  before  the  Bavarian  princes 
were  called  kings,  and  the  reigning  individual 
was  called  "  his  transparency  "  instead  of  "  his 
majesty  "  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  line,  with 
her  retinue  had  come  via  Salzburg  and  St.  Gil- 
gen, and  thence  over  the  lake  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  AVolfgang.  This  business  hav- 
ing been  happily  accomplished,  they  all  set  out 
on  their  return ;  but  after  coming  by  the  point 
yonder,  on  which  now  stands  that  small  castle  of 
a  lighthouse,  there  came  a  storm  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  drove  the  boat,  of  which  the  men 
had  lost  the  management  against  the  shore,  just 
at  that  point.  Now  the  danger  was  imminent, 
and  her  transparency  was  in  great  fear ;  and  her 
fear  was  so  great  that  then  and  there  a  little 
transparency  came  into  the  world  in  somewhat  of 
a  hurry — but  no   damage  was   done — the  storm 


ceased,  and  all  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and 
so  a  monument  was  set  up  there. 

"  But  what  is  that  small  building  there  on  the 
point  like  a  castle  ?" 

"  That  is  the  lighthouse.  You  see,  when  the 
Kaiser,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  other  high 
lordships  met  at  Ischl,  they  come  up  here  some- 
times for  fishing  and  sailing  parties  on  the  lake. 
And  then  the  light  is  set  to  burning,  and  the 
house  is  dressed  in  flags  and  all  goes  to  with  a 
wondrous  magnificence. 

Turning  the  point  we  were  soon  on  shore  at 
the  village  of  St.  Wolfgang,  which  is  clustered 
quite  upon  the  water's  edge.  And  what  was  of 
necessity,  the  first  step  after  enjoying  a  room  for 
the  night  at  the  inn  ? 

What  but  to  follow  Flemming  across  the  street, 
up  the  steps  to  the  small  court  in  which  stands  the 
bronze  fountain,  and  read  the  inscription  which 
was  around  the  lower  side  of  the  ruin.  To-day 
I  saw  no  priest — no  one  but  one  of  those  persever- 
ing old  nuisances,  who  will  take  no  hint  that  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  who  persist  in  following  you 
about  and  explaining  everything.  I  was  forced 
at  last  to  speak  sharply  to  the  old  ass  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

AVhen  here  before,  I  aemember  well  that  the 
village   Pfarrer   came  down  the   wooden    st  a  rs 
that   lead  up  to   the  parsonage,  and  read  me  the 
inscription  on  the  fountain  : 
"  Ich  bin  zu  den  Eren  sanct  Wolfgang  gemacht, 
Abt  AVoIf<;ang  II;ibel  zu  Mannsee  hat  mich  betracht 
Zu  Niitz  und  zu  frommen  den  armen  pilgramb, 
Dye  nit  haben  gelt  zum  Wein 
Dye  sollen  bei  diesem  Wasser  freilicti  seyn. 
Anno  Dom.  151.5  istdas  Werk  vollbracht." 

The  good-natured  Pfarrer  left  a  very  plea- 
sant impression  on  my  memory,  which  now  after 
nine  years  remains.  But  he  brought  no  half 
crazed  priest  to  talk  with  me  on  learning  that  I 
was  an  American ;  nor  was  anything  said  of 
Father  Baraga,  whom  I  had  seen  in  1848  on  the 
shores  of  lake  Superior — a  small,  withered,  quiet 
man,  living  at  I'Ause,  and  devoted  to  his  Indians 
and  his  Odjibway  Dictionary. 

Above  the  bronze  basin  of  the  fountain  are 
several  small  figures  in  the  same  metal,  with  the 
well  known  initials,  A.  D.  Did  Albrecbt  Diirer 
work  in  metals  also  ?  Diirer,  "painter,  sculpton 
engraver,  mathematician  and  engineer  ?"  I  sup- 
pose so — at  all  events  the  date  tallies — for  he 
died  in  1528. 

I  had  intended  going  on  to  Ischl  in  the  even- 
ing, but  the  price  demanded,  I  thought  might  be 
better  spent  in  going  a  day  to  the  Schofberg, 
which  towered  above  the  other  heights  so  grand- 
ly, and  upon  whose  top  the  glass  shewed  a  few 
visitors  illumined  by  the  sun  long  after  he  was 
down  to  us. 

I  stayed  over  night  at  St.  Wolfgang — and 
though  the  weather  next  morning  was  bad,  I  as- 
cended the  mountain.  Magnificent  views  re- 
warded me  during  the  ascent  as  far  as  the  Alps, 
and  the  Senner  huts,  on  the  broad  shoulder  of 
the  moimtain.  Thence  "  darkness  and  clouds  of 
awful  state  "  settled  over  the  path  :  and  on  the 
top,  the  only  gratification,  was  one  moment  which 
photographed  itself  on  the  memory. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment;  the  cloud  passed 
away  and  I  looked  far  away  down  upon  a  sea  of 
clouds,  like  tlie  garments  of  angels  bright  and 
shining,  and  caught  through  their  skirts  glimpses 
of  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  plain  and  dark 
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green   lakes,  towns   and  villages   and   secluded 
hamlets,  transfigured  and  glorified.     A.  W.  T. 

P.  S. — Is  any  reader  of  tliis,  bound  to  this  part 
of  the  world  ?  And  will  he  make  this  little  tour 
or  detour,  on  his  way  from  Munich  to  Vienna  ? 
Then  let  him  come  to  St.  Gilgen  from  Salzburg 
— thence  ascend  the  Schofberg,  if  he  has  good 
weather, — and  spend  the  night — it  tviU  pay! 
Ne.xt  morning  return  to  St.  Gilgen,  take  a  boat 
thence  to  St.  Wolfgang.  From  St.  Wolfgang  a 
boat  to  Strobe,  in  the  afternoon,  and  thence  take 
the  omnibus  to  Ischl. 


A  Short  Guide  to  Full  Score  Playing* 

When  an  invented  piece  of  music  is  to  be  perform- 
ed by  an  entire  orchestra,  each  instrument  must  be 
given  its  individual  share.  As  all  bear  a  proper  har- 
monic proportion  to  each  other,  and  should  sound  to 
the  hearer  as  thoun;h  forminii-  a  sole  instrument,  the 
composer  sliould  lay  out  a  plan  of  his  work  for  gen- 
eral view ;  this  is  called  a  full  score.  It  should  be 
written  bar  for  bar,  all  tlie  parts  above  one  another  ; 
by  this  means,  it  is  possible  at  one  glance  to  judge  of 
a  combination,  as  well  as  of  harmonies,  position  of 
chords,  separate  passages,  &c.,  individually  or  in 
mutual  relations.  Ancient  composers  had  the  laud- 
able habit  of  figuring  the  bass  of  their  scores  ;  this, 
like  many  other  useful  customs,  has  disappeared ; 
and,  to  speak  candidly,  wo  fear  that  many  a  natural 
composer  would  occasionally  find  it  hard  to  give 
strict  reckoning  of  his  intellectual  products — to  mark 
the  fundamenta!  part  with  regular  figures — and,  by 
them,  openly  declare,  "  this  is  what  I  wish  !" — "  thus 
have  I  intended !"  To  play  from  a  score  thus  figur- 
ed, merely  requires  a  good  knowledge  of  thorough- 
bass ;  and  the  accompaniment  Will  be  similar  to, 
though  poorer,  than  that  of  many  instruments.  To 
supply  the  place  of  these,  a  player  from  score  should 
endeavor  to  give  a  faithful  sketch  of  all  peculiarities 
in  each  part,  and  to  seize  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
poser, in  harmony,  progressions  of  subject,  treatment 
of  divers  instruments,  and  general  elaboration.  This 
is  real  full  score  playing — a  masterly  art,  which  Ros- 
seau  admired  as  a  miracle,  and  which  must  appear 
such  to  the  uninitiated,  who  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend how  an  entire  page  may  be  read  at  one  glance, 
while  both  hands  render  it  intelligible  to  an  audience, 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  task  is  difficult,  and  can 
only  he  achieved  by  long  practice  ;  universal  rules 
cannot  be  given,  but  well-intentioned  hints  and  ex- 
perienced results  may  bo  written  down  for  the  bene- 
fit of  beginners.  The  first  requisite  for  a  full-score 
])laycr  is  an  intimacy  with  all  five  clefs  ;  next  to 
this,  he  must  never  be  confused  by  the  instrumental 
parts  which  are  written  in  a  key  different  to  their 
sound — such  as,  for  instance,  horns  in  D,  EA,  E,  E, 
G,  A,  B6,  which,  like  trumpets  and  drums,  are  writ- 
ten in  C — clarinets  in  A  or  B — basset  and  English 
horns,  &c,  ;  he  must  always  bo  prepared  to  transpose 
them  readily  to  their  proper  position.  Before  play- 
ing a  full-score,  it  is  advi.sable  to  examine  the  order 
in  which  the  instruments  are  placed  ;  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  some  law  should  be  agreed  upon  on 
this  subject,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  perform- 
ance ;  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  each 
composer  acts  .as  he  chooses ;  for  instance,  Itali.ans 
usually  write,  in  the  first  place,  both  violins — then 
the  wind-instruments,  the  viola,  trumpets,  drums, 
voices,  and  the  bass ;  others  write  the  brass-band  at 
the  top ;  some  insert  the  voices  in  the  middle — ,and 
so  forth.  Perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  natural  order 
would  be  this : — the  top  line  be  given  to  the  flutes,  as 
those  instruments  generally  contain  high  three-stroke 
and  four-stroke  notes,  and  therefore  require  the 
greatest  blank  ]iaper  ;  then  may  follow,  hautboys, 
clarinets,  horns,  bassoons,  trombones,  trumpets,  and 
drums,  by  which  arrangement  the  npi)er  half  of  a 
page  unites  the  entire  wind  band  ;  the  remaining 
staves  may  be  given  to  the  violins,  violas  (if  a  vocal 
composition,  all  the  voices),  the  violoncellos  and 
double-bass.  As  the  stringed  instruments  are  often 
employed  alone,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  place  them  in  close  juxtaposition ;  and, 
if  the  first-mentioned  order  be  followed,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  search  for  the  two  essentially  principal 
parts — bass  and  treble — at  the  farthest  opposite  poles. 
In  vocal  compositions,  a  player  from  full-score  must 
be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  singers  ;  should  the  vocal  parts  be  appro- 

*From  Albrechtsberger'3  Collected  Wriitngs  on  Tliorough- 
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lished in  NoveUo's  Library  for  the  Diffusion  of  Musical  Know- 
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priately  sung,  ho  need  only  occupy  himself  with  the 
accompanying  instruments ;  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  bis  first  duty  is  to  render  perceptible  voice- 
parts  containing  a  melody,  and,  if  there  should  be 
tenor  or  bass,  he  must  play  them  an  octave  higher 
with  the  right  hand,  in  order  that  the  flow  of  the 
song  may  be  perfectly  distinguished.  The  same 
should  be  done,  when  any  instrument  has  to  perform 
a  solo-passago  ;  the  part  must  be  individualized,  and 
the  accompanying  complement  be  subordinate.  It 
is  permitted  to  every  player,  to  accommodate  com- 
positions to  liis  hand  ;  that  is,  to  arrange  passages 
which  are  not  adapted  to  pianoforte  playing,  ,so  that 
they  should  be  convenient  to  the  fingers — care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  peculiar  characteristics.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  clarinet  or  horn  contains  an  arioso, 
while  violins  accomp.any  in  arpeggio  semiquavers, 
the  right  hand  should  perform  the  cantabile,  and  the 
left  the  accompaniment,  properly  modified  ;  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  should  always  strike  the  fund- 
amental tones  of  the  b.ass,  that  the  position  of  the 
chords  may  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  rolling 
underpart  should  not  create,  by  chance,  a  chord  of 
the  fourth  and  sixth,  instead  of  a  perfect  triad.  It 
often  happens  that  several  obligate  passages  in  difter- 
ent  instruments  occur  simultaneously,  in  which  case 
it  is  impossible  for  two  hands  to  represent  them  all. 
Good  judgment  must  at  once  decide  what  is  most 
important,  and  what  is  best  omitted;  the  lesser  of 
two  evils  must  be  chosen,  and  a  player  should  retain, 
in  preference,  those  parts  which  would  make  most 
lasting  impression  on  the  ear  if  the  piece  were  per- 
formed by  a  full  orchestra,  of  which  he  is  the  repres- 
entation— his  faithful  sketch  must  clearly  render  del- 
icate shades  and  touches,  as  well  as  gerieral  outline. 
The  fuller  the  harmonies,  and  the  more  perceptible 
individual  peculiarities  are  made,  the  greater  the 
praise  due  to  the  full  score  player.  We  need  hardly 
remind  a  discreet  accompanyist,  that  vocal  pieces  are 
best  treated  with  delicate  and  intentional  moderation. 
In  recitatives,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  the  com- 
mencing note  of  the  voice  part  in  the  concluding 
chord  of  the  accompaniment,  as  this  will  facilitate 
intonation  for  the  singer.  It  must  be  clear  to  all, 
that  a  full  score  is  absolutely  necessary ;  by  it,  a  com- 
poser is  able  to  review  his  creation — he  perceives  be- 
forehand the  effect  of  the  ivhole,  and  judges  the  mu- 
tual connections  of  the  principal  and  subordinate 
parts — he  can  examine  the  correctness  of  bis  work, 
and  improve  any  accidental  defect,  and  thus  give  up 
his  production  of  art  in  completed  perfection,  A 
full  score  offers  groat, advantages  to  the  initiated  ;  by 
the  mere  reading  or  playing  of  it,  on  a  pianoforte,  ho 
becomes  as  intimate  with  a  composition  as  though  he 
had  himself  created  it.  His  eager  eye  may  dis- 
cover the  design,  construction,  elaboration,  and  in- 
terweaving of  all  ideas — the  united  result  of  many 
component  parts  ;  nothing  need  escape  him.  If  he 
can,  in  addition,  imagine  the  charm  of  dilferent  in- 
strumental tones,  he  enjoys  as  high  a  pleasure  as 
those  who  listen  to  a  performance  of  the  same  work 
by  a  union  of  musicians.  But,  precisely,  this  proper 
judgment  of  the  manifold  effect  of  divers  instruments 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  many  con.posors,  who  cannot 
possibly  be  expected  to  play  on  all  instruments,  or  to 
be  familiar  with  their  individu.al  treatment,  or  even 
to  be  sufiiciently  furnished  with  the  knowledge  indis- 
pensable to  their  appropriate  employment  with  full- 
est effect  and  peculiar  beauty.  When  we  consider 
how  deficient  orchestras  were  some  few  years  ago,  es- 
pecially in  the  wind  parts,  Avhich  were  still  in  their 
infancy — how,  in  modern  times,  not  only  the  instru- 
ments themselves  have  been  essentially  perfected,  but 
the  performers  thereon  have  so  improved,  that  passa- 
ges formerly  reserved  for  concertos,  are  now  entrust- 
ed to  ripieno-playcrs  (whether  rightly  or  not,  remains 
unproved)  ;  when  we  recollect  the  laughable,  but 
well  meant  warning  of  a  certain  chapel  director,  who, 
with  the  important  mien  of  a  field  marshal,  called 
out  to  his  band,  "  Attention,  gentlemen  !  semiquaver 
notes  are  coming  !"  and  contrast  this  with  a  perform- 
ance of  one  of  Beethoven's  gigantic  symphonies  ; 
and  when  wo  lose  ourselves  in  admiration  of  the  nn- 
imagincd  eft'ects  created  by  this  hero  of  musical  art, 
who  majestically  trod  the  path  prepared  liy  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  and  followed  by  Chernbini,"  Moiiul, 
Spohr,  Carl  IVIaria  von  Weber  :  when  we  I'eflect  on 
all  these  things, — who  would  not  exclaim,  with  heart- 
felt conviction,  "  Vita  hrevis,  ars  lonr/a!"  In  the 
same  manner  that  newly  discovered  celestial  bodies 
ever  present  themselves  to  the  armed  eye  of  astrono- 
mers, so  also  does  never  resting  Time,  at  measured 
intervals,  create  beaming  planets  in  the  musical  hor- 
izon ;  for  art  is  eternal,  and  only  the  royal  eagle  may 
gaze  unharmed  on  the  sun.  It  is  certain  that  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  rocks  to  an  inexperienced  com- 
poser, is  the  advantageous  employment  of  united 
masses  of  instruments,  which  sometimes  produce  an 
efliect  quite  unexpected,  and  not  realizing  his  original 


intention.  Every  one  must  pay,  so  to  speak,  an  ap- 
prentice fee — erraiido  discimiis.  Individual  experience 
will  instruct  scholars  by  degrees,  and  lead  them  into 
the  right  path.  The  study  of  really  classic  scons — 
the  repeated  hearing  of  such  works — a  careful  com- 
parison of  effect,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
ducing it — friendly  consultations  with  pracdcal  mu- 
sicians, as  to  the  capabilities  and  treatment  of  their 
appropriate  instruments  —  constant  essays,  which, 
however,  must  be  considered  such,  and  not  perfected 
masterpieces, — all  these  things  will  render  steady 
service  to  a  disciple  of  the  art — will  enlarge,  correct, 
and  enrich  his  views — and  lead  him,  after  happily- 
concluded  and  usefully-improved  apprentice  years, 
to  a  resting-place,  from  whence  he  may  view  his  mu- 
sical creations  with  an  assured  glance,  and  may  safe- 
ly prognosticate  and  guarantee  the  effects  created  in 
them. — London  Musical  Times,  August  1. 


Madame  Fabbri  and  the  Georgian. 

A  gentleman  styling  himself  "  A  German  reader 
of  the  Sundaij  Meicury,^'  favors  us  with  the  following 
translation  of  an  "  art  anecdote  "  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Staats  Zeitun(j  of  this  city.  The  per- 
sonages concerned  are,  Madame  Hichard  Mulder 
(Madame  Fabbri)  and  a  musical  Southern  person  : 

The  Prima  Donna  and  the  Georgian. 

During  this  "  heated  term,"  our  great  metropolis 
is  as  desolate,  in  the  musical  line,  as  a  Siberian  vil- 
lage, nearly  all  our  lyrical  celfebres  spending  their 
time  in  the  rural  districts. 

Madame  Fabbri,  our  celebrated  counti-y woman, 
fled  with  the  rest  of  the  prime  donne  from  the  dusty 
city,  and  is  now  rusticating  at  the  beautiful  Bergen 
Heights,  on  Staten  Island  f?)  and  resting  from  her 
severe  labors  last  season  with  Verdi,  to  whom  no 
singer  ever  did  fuller  justice  than  herself 

A  few  days  ago,  this  favorite  artiste  was  seated  at 
her  piano,  studying  an  aria  from  "  Lucrezia  Borgia," 
an  opera  in  which  she  is  to  sing  next  season.  She 
was  singing  mezza  voce,  whilst  her  husband  accompa- 
nied her  on  the  instrument,  when  all  at  once,  there 
a|jpeared  upon  the  veranda,  which  surrounds  the  en- 
tire house,  iin  exceedingly  tall  young  man,  sccompa- 
nied  by  a  shorter  individual.  The  former  delibevalely 
advanced  into  the  apartment,  and,  after  introducing 
himself,  said  to  the  astonished  prima  donna  : 

"  That  is  from  Lucrezia,"  referring  to  the  aria. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Sing  it  again,"  if  you  please." 

Mr.  ll'Iulder,  the  lady's  husband,  thought  that  this 
was  coming  it  rather  too  strong,  and  remarked,  indig- 
nantly : 

"  My  wife,  sir,  does  not  sing,  she  is  studying." 

"  Never  mind  ;  she  can  sing  from  '  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia,'" replied  the  irrepressible  intruder.  "I  am  an 
American  from  Georgia ;  I  arrived  yesterday,  and 
can  only  st0|)  a  few  days.  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
Ma<lame  Fabbri,  I  came  to  hear  her.  I  will  pay 
you  :  how  much  do  you  desire  ?  " 

Thoroughly  incensed  b}'  this  insolent  speech,  Mr. 
Iliildcr  informed  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  if 
he  wanted  to  hear  Madame  sing,  he  might  go  to  the 
Academy  next  winter,  and  po}!,  and  hear  her  there. 
But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  bold  intruder  was  inex- 
orable in  his  demand,  and  prayed  that  the  lady 
would  gratify  him.  To  rid  herself  of  the  enthusiast 
Madame  Fabbri  at  length  said  : 

"  Very  well,  I  will  sing — -not  from  Lucrezia,  but 
from  Ernaiii." 

Mr.  Mulder  saw  that  bis  wife  had  adopted  the  most 
advisable  plan,  under  the  circum^t.ances,  and  took  his 
seat  again  at  the  piano.  Fabbri  executed  the  splen- 
did aria,  "  2'^rnnni,  invola  mi."  with  that  intensity  of 
expression  which  distinguishes  her  as  an  artiste,  who, 
with  Cortesi  and  Gazzaniga,  forms  the  only  trefoil  of 
dramatic,  soul-stirring  singers,  who,  by  their  exquis- 
itely passionate  vocalization,  have  and  will  ever  please 
an  audience  more  than  those  singers  who  win  ap- 
plause by  running  chromatic  scales  and  indulging  in 
mechanical  t)ravuras. 

Whilst  Fabbri  sang,  the  enthusiastic  Georgian 
gave  vent  to  his  delight  by  exclaiming,  "  Beautiful !  " 
with  such  sincere  zest,  that  Madame  could  hardly  re- 
strain her  laughter. 

"  Now  sing  from  Lucrezia,"  he  said  as  soon  as  she 
finished. 

"  In  eight  days  X  will  sing  to  you  from  Lucrezia," 
she  replied. 

"  Very  well,"  responded  the  Southerner,  bowing 
profoundly,  and  shaking  hands.  "  In  eight  days  ;  " 
and  bo  made  his  exit  in  the  airy  style  of  his  entrance 

Entertuining  and  amusing  as  such  little  adventures 
may  be,  Mr.  MiUder  has  made  preparations  to  check, 
in  future,  all  such  enthusiasts — especially  such  perse- 
vering ones  as  the  tall  young  gentleman  from  Geor- 
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Translated  for  Dwi^ht's  Journal  of  Mu«ic. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Beethoven  in  1822. 

(From  the  German  of  Fr.  Rochlitz.) 
I  had  never  seen  Beethoven,  therefore  I  wished  all 
the  more  earnestly  that  I  might  soon  meet  him.  I  men- 
tioned the  mtitter  almost  immediately  after  my  arrival 
in  Vienna,  to ,  his  intimate  friend.  "  He  is  liv- 
ing in  the  country,"  said  the  latter.  "  Let  us  visit  him 
there  then."  "  We  might  do  so,  but  his  unfortuuate 
deafness  has  made  hira  by  degrees,  misanthropical. 
He  knows  that  you  have  been  intending  to  visit  Vi- 
enna, ho  wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  yet 
we  are  not  sure  that  he  may  not  run  away  if  he  sees 
us  approaching ;  for  he  is  often  seized,  irresistibly, 
and  without  the  slightest  cause,  with  the  deepest  de- 
pression, as  well  as  with  the  freshest  humor.  But  he 
comes  to  town  at  least  once  a  week,  and  always  visits 
us  on  such  occasions,  because  we  take  charge  of  his 
letters  and  the  like.  Ho  is  then  usually  m  good 
spirits,  and  we  can  hold  him  fast.  If,  therefore,  you 
will  indulge  the  poor,  tried  soul  enough  to  suflfer  us 
to  let  you  know  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  then 
would  drop  in  —  it  would  be  only  a  few  steps  for  you 
—  as  if  by  accident "  I,  of  course,  gladly  ac- 
cepted this  proposition.  On  the  next  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  messenger  came.  I  went  and  found  Beetho- 
ven in  lively  conversation  with .     He  is  accus- 

jomed  to  the  latter,  and  can  understand  him  tolerably 
by  reading  the  motions  of  his  lips  and  the  play  of  his 

features.     iutroduced  us  to  each  other.     Beetho- 

Tcn  seemed  pleased,  but  somewhat  disturbed.  And 
if  I  had  not  been  prepared  the  sight  of  him  would 
have  disturbed  me,  too,  Not  his  neglected,  almost 
wild  appearance,  not  his  thick  black  hair,  which  hung 
around  his  head  in  disorder,  and  tlie  like,  but  his 
•whole  appearance.  Imagine  a  man  of  about  fifty, 
rather  short  than  otherwise,  but  broad  and  strongly 
built,  thickset  —  largeboned,  particularly — somewliat 

like  F ,  but  more  fleshy,  and  with  a  fuller,  rounder 

face  ;  ruddy,  healthy  color  ;  restless,  sparkling  eyes, 
which  when  gazing  fixedly  at  anything  became  almost 
piercing  :  hasty  in  his  movements  when  lie  moved  at 
all;  the  expression  of  his  face,  particularly  that  of 
his  eye  (so  full  of  life  and  mind)  a  mixture^  of  or  a 
transition  between  the  most  cordial  kindliness  and 
reserve  ;  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  excitement, 
that  restless  listening  which  is  peculiar  to  a  sensitive 
deaf  person  ;  at  one  time  throwing  out  a  freely  and 
cheerfully  spoken  word  ;  the  next  moment  sinking 
back  into  gloomy  silence,  .and  added  to  all  this  the 
feeling  which  every  observer  brings  with  him,  and 
which  mingles  with  it  all.  This  is  the  man  who 
gives  joy  to  millions  —  pure,  spiritual  joy  !  He 
made  several  polite  and  complimentary  remarks  to 
me,  in  short,  abrupt  sentences  ;  I  raised  my  voice  as 
much  as  possible,  spoke  slowly,  and  enunciated  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  this  manner,  expressed  to  him,  from 
my  inmost  heart,  my  gratitude  for  his  works,  and 
what  they  are  to  me  and  will  be  during  my  whole 
life.  I  named  some  of  my  f^worites  and  descanted 
upon  them ;  I  told  him  of  the  unexampled  perfor- 
mance of  his  symphonies  in  Leipzig,  of  their  all  be- 
ing brought  out  during  every  winter  season,  to  tlie 
utmost  delight  of  the  public,  etc.  He  stood  close  by 
me,  sometimes  looking  earnestly  into  my  face,  some- 
times bowing  his  head  ;  then  lie  would  smile  to  him- 
self, sometimes  nodding  pleasiintly,  hut  without  say- 
ing a,  word.  Had  he  understood  me  or  not  ?  At 
last  I  had  to  come  to  an  end  ;  he  pressed  my  hand 

vehemently,   and    said,   abruptly,  to ,  "  I  have 

still  some  necessary  errands  !  "  and  in  leaving,  to  me, 

"  We   shall  meet   again,   I   hope  1  "     left   the 

room  with  him.  I  was  much  affected  and  agitated. 
In  a  few  moments returned.  "Did  he  under- 
stand what  I  said  V  I  asked.     shrugged  his 

shoulders  :  "  Not  one  word  !  "  We  were  silent  a 
long  time,  and  I  will  not  say  how  deeply  moved 
I  was.  At  last  I  asked  ■  "  Why  did  you  not  at 
least  repeat  to  him  some  of  the  things  I  said,  as  he 


understands  you  tolerably  1 "  "1  did  not  like  to  in- 
terrupt you,  and  lie  is  easily  irritated.  I  hoped,  tco, 
that  he  might  understand  something,  but  the  noise  in 
tlie  street,  your  voice  and  accent,  which  were  strange 
to  him,  and,  perhaps,  even  his  anxiety  to  understand 
you,  because  he  could  see  well  that  you  were  saying 
agreeable  things  to  him  —  he  was  so  sad  !"  I  can- 
not describe  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  left  him. 
He  who  enchants  the  whole  world  with  his  sounds, 
hears  not  a  single  one,  not  even  the  sound  which 
brings  hira  the  thanks  of  his  fellow  men — it  only 
gives  him  pain.  I  almost  resolved  never  to  see  him 
again,  and  to  transmit  Mr.  H.'s  commission  to  him 
in  writing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Franz  Schubert. 

This  is  the  age  of  "  revivals."  Not  to  glance  at 
the  Operas,  where  Gluck  and  Weber  are  being  resus- 
citated, but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  pianoforte  and 
instrumental  chamber  music,  simultaneously  with  a 
revival  of  the  works  of  Jean  Louis  Dussek  (more 
leisurely  but  as  surely)  is  being  effected  a  revival  of 
the  works  of  Franz  Schubert.  By  means  of  these 
"  revivals,'' — unlike  some  others  of  the  present  d.iy 
that  might  be  named, — we  are  returning  to  a  purer 
worship  than  has  for  some  time  prevailed.  Of  Dus- 
sek  we  have  lately  said  enough;  but  a  word  or  two  about 
Schubert,  and  especially  about  Schubert  as  an  instru- 
mental composer,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  pianoforte  writings  of  Franz  Schubert  possess 
much  of  the  romantic  character  that  distinguishes 
more  or  less  every  one  of  bis  well-known  songs. 
They  are  numerous,  of  all  varieties  of  form,  and, 
though  they  have  achoived  a  far  less  degree  of  popu- 
larity than  his  vocal  compositions,  are  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  them  in  genius  and  originality. 

We  may  perhaps  shock  the  prejudices  of  many  in 
avowing  our  opinion  that  Schubert,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  was  a  somewhat  overated  man.  That 
he  has  "  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire  "  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  concession  wrung  from  the  haughtj^ 
and  occasionally  prejudiced,  Beethoven,  may  be 
accepted  as  rather  an  epigrammatic  than  a  strictly 
just  expression  of  the  truth.  "  A  spark  of  the  divine 
fire  "  was  in  Schubert,  no  doubt — nay,  more,  a  flame, 
lie  was,  however,  neither  a  universal  nor  a  command- 
ing genius  ;  nor  was  he  a  musician  of  very  profound 
acquirement.  He  belonged  to  that  order  of  compos- 
ers and  poets,  so  numerous  in  German}',  of  which 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber  is  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative. From  peculiarity  of  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment these  musicians  would  probably  have  reached 
eminence  in  any  pursuit  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  early  life  and  education  might  have  conducted 
them.  Their  organization  was  not,  as  in  the  instan- 
ces of  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  the  greater 
composers,  so  happily  attuned  to  music  that  it  were 
absurd  to  deny  their  being  chosen  instruments  of 
Heaven  todelighttbe  world  with  melody.  Thorough 
enthusiasts,  with  quasi-morbid  natures,  they  seem 
ever  lamenting  their  incapacity  to  set  forth  in  plain 
and  convincing  language  the  thoughts  that  struggle 
for  utterance  within  them.  The  antipodes  of  com- 
mon-place, they  are,  notwithstanding,  all  more  or  le.^s 
in  trammels.  Such  men  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with 
ardent  worshippers — natures  like  tlieir  own,  yearning 
for  the  impossible,  disdaining  self-evident  truths,  with 
minds  attuned  to  their  own  in  sympathetic  discord. 
These  prochaim  Schubert  and  the  rest  the  only  true 
prophets,  and  advocate  their  pre-eminence  over  every 
rival. 

AVhat  has  been  denominated  the  "  Romantic 
School"  is  clearly  traceable  to  Weber,  Schubert, 
and  tlieir  imitators  and  disciples,  who  in  eager  quest 
of  a  new  and  more  striking  language,  have  unconsci- 
ously given  circulation  to  endless  mannerisms,  upon 
which  the  more  ordinary  sort  of  music-makers  have 
laid  hold  to  make  their  own  emptiness  pass  current. 
But  Schubert  must  be  carefully  separated  from  the 
imposters  who  make  art  subservient  to  the  double-end 
of  show  and  traffic.  He  neither  held  out  wares  for 
sale  in  a  bazaar,  nor  exhibited  them  as  a  picture-mon- 
ger, still  less  as  a.  polichinello,  to  the  vacant  gaze  of 
the  illiterate  mob.  Schubert  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  besides  being  a  man  of  truly  imaginative 
genius.  That  he  did  not  succeed  in  becoming  a  thor- 
oughly practised  musician  was  partly  due  to  an  in- 
complete education,  partly  to  a  stubborn  organic  defi- 
ciency. As  painter,  poet,  or  novelist  —  anything 
indeed  but  arithmetician,  m.athem.atician,  logician — 
Schubert  would  have  attained  an  equal  celebrity,  and 
have  displayed  quite  as  powerful  an  individuality  as 
distinguished  his  career  as  a  musical  inventor. 

But  to  leave  mere  speculation  ;  in  various  sympho- 


nies, overtures,  quartets,  &c.,  Schubert  evinced  a 
strong  desire  to  excel  in  the  sonata  form.  Disdaining, 
however  or  failing  to  understand  entirely  its  indispen- 
sable conditions — clearness,  consistency,  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  themes,  keys,  and  episodic  matter — 
he  was  by  no  means  as  successful  as  he  could  have 
wished.  Though  gifted  with  an  abundant  flow  of 
ideas,  Schubert  was  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  conden- 
sation and  methodical  di.sposition  of  parts.  He 
accepted  all  that  presented  itself  to  his  fancy,  rejecting 
nothing  as  inappropriate  or  superfluous  ;  and  then, 
while  rarely  insipid,  nay  almost  invariably  interest- 
ing, he  is  too  often  diffuse,  obscure,  and  exaggerated. 
Oecassionally,  in  place  of  developing  the  principle 
subject  of  a  movement,  he  conducts  an  accidental 
phrase,  a  simple  figure  of  ornament,  a  fragment  of 
rempliasaqe,  through  a  labyrinth  of  progression  and 
modulation,  until  the  ear  becomes  fatigued,  and  satie- 
ty gives  way  to  revulsion.  In  six  grand  sonatas  for' 
the  pianoforte  solus — which  if  length,  vastness  of 
proportion,  and  ambitious  endeavour  were  enough  to 
constitute  perfection,  might  rank  with  the  finest  of 
Beethoven,  or  the  most  impassioned  of  Dussek — 
exuberance  of  detail,  want  of  connexion,  excessive 
modulation,  redundant  episode,  strange  and  unnatur- 
al harmonies,  and  other  glaring  defects,  lessen  the 
impression  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  many 
exquisite  and  undeniable  beauties.  A  grand  duet  in 
A  minor,  also  for  the  pianoforte,  exhibits  the  same 
inconsistencies,  amidst  merits  that  are  not  to  be  con- 
tested. The  minor  works  of  Schubert  for  the  same 
instrument — especially  some  marches  and  short  char- 
acteristic pieces — are  remarkably  attractive  ;  but  in 
these,  not  being  limited  to  set  forms,  his  ideas  are 
presented  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  witliout  any 
attempt  at  developement.  Here,  for  the  reasons  thus 
briefly  stated,  Schubert  is  quite  as  happy  as  in  his 
best  compositions  for  the  voice. 

For  all  who  have  a  touch  of  romance  in  their  dis- 
positions, the  pianoforte  works  of  Schubert,  like 
everything  else  that  came  from  his  pen,  must  possess 
a  strong  measure  of  interest.  There  is  something 
fascinating  in  the  tone  of  melanclioh/  that  m.irks  even 
his  smallest  efl^usions,  while  the  unquestionable  origin- 
ality of  his  ideas  places  him  altogether  beyond  the 
pale  of  ordinary  thinkers,  and  extorts  forgiveness  for 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  have  conferred 
durability  as  well  as  charm  on  the  faultless  models 
bequeathed  us  by  the  great  masters.  We  have  said 
enough  to  explain  why  Seluibert — like  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  &c. — should  be  assigned  a  place 
apart  from  bis  contemporaries  ;  but  the  peculiarities 
that  have  won  him  this  distinction  have,  in  another 
sense,  prevented  him  from  exercising  any  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  art,  of  which  he  was  a 
gifted,  if  incomplete,  disciple.  —  London  SJiisical 
WorkI,  Jul t/ 21. 

Jlmgljfs  lam'itEl  of  Stnsir. 

BOSTON,  AtJOtJS'^  25,  ISBO. 

On  the  7th  of  July  last,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Music  sailed  for  Europe  to  pass  some 
months  there.  We  present  to-day  to  our  readers 
the  first  instalment  of  his  Correspondence  with 
the  Journal,  which  will  be  continued  regularly, 
as  circumstances  may  permit,  during  his  absence. 

To  the  numerous  correspondents  and  friends 
of  the  Journal,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  say  that 
their  communications,  abvaj/s  most  acceptable, 
will  be  doubly  welcome  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Dwight ;  nor  can  we  omit  to  ask  the  kind 
indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  many  short- 
comings of  our  editorial  columns  until  the  time 
of  his  return,  for  which  we  trust  that  his  letters 
•will  make  ample  compensation. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 
I. 

Paris,  July  23, 1860. 
But  two  ■iveeks  absent  from  our  post,  we  hail 
our  readers  from  another  world —  another  age  it 
seems.  Because  between  two  Tvorlds  has  rolled 
that  vague,  vast,  heaving  and  unsettled  no-world 
of  an  Ocean  ;  a  life  of  idle  and  entire  abandon ; 
a  state  of  enforced  rest,  rest  from  one's  own  life, 
because  of  the  very  restlessness  of  the  ■wild  ele- 
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ment ;  a  suspension  of  life,  as  it  were,  between 
two  lives,  the  one  of  memory  and  home,  the  other 
of  novelty  and  hope  and  wonder.  And  this  has 
made  it  seem  so  long.  Thanks  to  its  monotony, 
thanks  to  the  impossibity  of  work  or  care  or 
thought,  it  has  given  us  the  long  rest  in  a  short 
time,  which  the  unstrung  energies  so  needed. 

Whether  to  love  or  hate  the  ocean  I  am  unre- 
solved. Once  escaped  from  him  I  loathe  the 
thought  of  reembarking  on  his  lap ;  yet  I  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  many  a  kindly  service ; 
owe  him  a  thousand  pleasant  memories  and  new 
experiences ;  now  grand,  now  beautiful,  now 
droll,  fantastical  and  wondrous  strange ;  new 
phases  of  nature,  and  new  phases  of  humanity 
(for  were  we  not  a  little  world  there  cooped  up 
and  isolated  from  all  else,  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
undulating,  empty  circle,  like  the  saved  remnant 
of  mankind  in  Noah's  ark,  with  nothing  else  to 
do  but  learn  to  know  each  other  ?)  And  pleas- 
ant subjects  for  the  most  part  they  were  too ; 
more  than  studies ;  one  found  himself  becoming 
more  and  more  attached  to  every  one  and  could 
not  quaiTcl  with  the  destiny  which  brought  him 
into  close  relation  with  that  chance  gathering  of 
two  hundred  strangers.  Yes,  I  thank  the  Ocean  ; 
and  chiefly  that  he  made  a  child  of  me,  and 
rocked  me  in  his  cradle,  aud  stole  away  the 
thread  of  care,  and  tipped  over  the  work-table  of 
thought,  and  tripped  up  the  heels  of  firm-set, 
would-be  continuous  volition,  throwing  one  back 
upon  a  primitive  simplicity  of  wondering  sensa- 
tions, unconnected  dreams  and  observations, 
childlike  trust  and  freedom  from  all  care  about 
oneself,  and  consequently  fresh  interest  in  all 
about  him.  That  state  once  reached,  not  without 
appetite  destroyed  and  sickening  qualms  for  so 
long  time  as  kindly  nature  knew  to  be  the  best, 
and  there  were  many  hours  of  keen  zest  to  re- 
lieve the  dull  monotony  of  life  at  sea.  How 
fondly  could  we  look  back  over  it  and  lingeringly 
sketch  it  all,  reproducing  each  day's  pocket  notes, 
if  there  were  room  or  time  ! 

The  only  thing  literally  musical  about  our 
voyage  was  at  the  start.  It  was  a  lively  and  in- 
spiring scene,  that  bright  noon  of  a  breezy  Sat- 
urday, the  7th  of  July,  when  we  went  on  board 
the  splendid  German  steamship,  the  "  New 
York."  The  passengers,  as  well  as  crew,  were 
mostly  German;  and  we  were,  not  surprised, 
therefore,  that  something  like  a  musical  Godspeed 
was  jimproviscd.  A  brass  band  came  on  board 
and  played  national  airs  ;  and  a  Liederkranz  so- 
ciety came  also  to  take  leave  of  one  of  their 
comrades,  and  standing  in  a  circle  on  the  deck 
sang  some  of  their  part-songs,  and  uncorked  a 
basket  of  champagne  ;  and  thus  ran  the  bnrthen 
of  their  loudest  lied : 

*'  Dug  wcite  Atlantische  Meerl 

Wenn 'S  alles  Champagner  WUr' ! 

(Thp  wide  Atlantic  sea, 

1/  it  all  of  Cliampague  might  bo  !)  &c. 

Presently  the  stalwart  figure  of  our  German 
captain,  a  hearty,  noble  looking  personage,  with 
golden  beard  and  peach-ripe  hue  of  face,  like 
one  just  stepped  down  from  the  sun,  a  very  typo 
of  some  old  Norseman,  kindly  as  brave,  loomed 
on  the  bridge,  lie  gives  the  word,  and  we  are 
moving,  and  all  moving  round  us,  and  amid  cho- 
rus, shouts,  and  waving  handkerchiefs,  we  sail 
down  the  harbor,  merry  as  a  marriage  feast,  not 
realizing  that  we  have  left  the  world,  past  lovely 
Staten  Island,  past  the  Hook,  until  by  six  o'clock 
the  lessening  shores  have  vanished  and  we  ai'C 


fully  out  of  sight  of  land.  A  dull,  grey,  leaden 
waste  of  waters  only  round  us ;  a  dull,  grey, 
leaden  sky  above.  No  touch  of  color  anywhere  ; 
it  is  like  what  was  before  the  world,  "  without 
form  and  void,"  monotonous  negation.  And  this 
is  the  boundless  Ocean  !  How  the  want  of  color 
robs  it  of  all  suggestion  of  infinitude  !  How  the 
infinite  itself  shrinks  to  a  most  finite,  narrow  and 
mean  little  circle  (we  prisoners  in  the  centre  of 
it),  for  want  of  the  very  variety  and  individual 
detail  of  the  finite  I  Vast  it  is  and  boundless ; 
but  boundless  abstraction  and  monotony  is  not 
genial  to  our  feeling,  and  so  hoops  us  round  with 
the  most  painful  sense  of  limitation.  And  then 
such  desolation,  isolation,  solitude!  Would  the 
leaden  rim  and  the  horizon  only  stretch,  and  it 
would  feel  less  lonely,  for  the  soul  would  thus  ex- 
pand with  it. 

Cold  and  foggy  all  the  next  day  ;  even  fog  sug- 
gests more  free<lom  and  more  grandeur  than  that 
leaden  and  defined  horizon.  But  it  is  a  rolling, 
qualmy  sea.  We  must  be  rocked  now  till  we 
can  resign  ourselves  :  this  the  lesson  of  this  first 
Sunday  on  the  ocean.  Tossed  in  the  lap  of  rest- 
less, it  may  be,  all-devouring,  nothingness ! 
What  change  could  be  more  complete  ?  What 
else  in  so  few  hours  could  isolate  us  so  remote 
from  all  that  we  have  called  our  life  ?  And,  to 
aggravate  the  solitude,  one  listens  vainly  for  a 
sound,  except  sounds  of  our  own  making,  or  the 
ceaseless  wash  of  waves  resisting  our  intruding 
keel.  The  sea,  our  world,  our  prison,  is  as  dumb 
as  it  is  colorless.  Many  a  time,  both  then  and 
when  its  surface  was  enjoyable,  we  longed  for 
music  —  some  great  symphony  or  chorus,  myriad- 
voiced,  to  animate  and  humanize  and  realize  the 
abstract  form  of  music,  the  wide  weltering  rhythm 
all  about  us.  Absurd  wish  !  There  would  be  no 
need  of  symphonies  nor  Beethovens,  could  such 
be  summoned  bodily  wherever  one  might  want 
them.  Art  is  to  inform  the  soul,  that  the  soul  it- 
self out  of  its  own  life  may  in  turn  inform  the 
wilderness  of  sea  or  land.  And  sometimes,,  in 
good  hours,  as  one  watches  the  motion  and  the 
color  of  the  waves  in  all  their  glory,  and  their 
mooily  changes,  how  the  music  that  he  loves,  with 
shifting  dreams  of  other  music  like  it,  mingles 
their  motion  !  how  memories  of  home  and  friends, 
of  all  the  tender,  deep,  or  earnest  passages  of 
life,  how  one's  life-plans  and  aspirations  sing 
themselves,  in  strains  remembered  or  imagined, 
to  that  else  voiceless  rhythm  of  wild  waves  1  And 
then  he  thanks  the  masters  of  the  tone-world  for 
the  grander  meaning  which  their  inspirations 
evoke  from  the  vague,  strange  element. 

With  returning  health  and  appetite,  the  next 
dav,  the  sun  returns  to  touch  the  waves  with  color 
and  with  wondrous  life  and  beauty.  But  we  are 
no  painters,  and  we  shall  not  try  to  reproduce 
the  gentler  and  the  wilder  moods  of  ocean  ;  the 
great  waves  gleaming  and  blackening  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  the  white  crests,  topping  the  great  waves 
in  the  far  horizon  giving  it  the  familiar  look  of 
hill-side  landscape  dotted  with  white  cottages  and 
mansions ;  the  glorious  sunsets,  now  in  misty  mez- 
zotinto  contrast  of  mere  dark  and  light,  h  la 
Martin's  pictures,  the  sun-streak  shooting  across 
a  sea  of  gleaming  black,  like  gold  on  ebony,  and 
now  of  richest  purple  glow :  the  wierd,  wild 
jiight  scene,  when  our  great  black  masts  and  sails 
loomed  gigantic,  spectre-like,  before  us  and  above 
us,  right  against  the  rising  moon,  into  whose  very 
face  we  seemed  to  go  plunging  and  driving ;  the 


soft,  warm,  silvery,  misty  blue  days,  as  we  kept 
along  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  "  all  in  a 
summer  sea " ;  the  mornings  with  stiff  breeze, 
and  great  mountainous  waves,  and  cold  as  moun- 
tain tops ;  the  angry  squall ;  and  then  those  lovely 
dreamy  days,  when  the  sea  was  smooth  and  blue 
as  one  imagines  among  Grecian  isles,  and  one 
could  almost  fancy  temples  and  white  marble 
statues  rising  here  and  there  —  a  clear,  blue,  lus- 
trous mirror  of  a  sea,  a  perfect  circle,  and  we  in 
its  very  centre,  set  in  framework  of  most  delicate 
and  exquisitely  shaped  pearly  clouds  encircling 
the  entire  horizon.  By  this  time  we  knew  each 
other  well  enough,  and  found  world  enough  within 
our  ark,  and  in  its  little  curious  events,  to  take 
away  the  sense  of  solitude  upon  the  ocean.  Oth- 
erwise how  utter  were  that  solitude  1  For  three 
whole  days  we  did  not  see  a  sail :  how  easily,  by 
a  slight  change  of  course,  one  gets  beyond  the 
limits  where  the  poetry  is  true  about  the  ocean 
"  whitened  by  the  sails  of  commerce " !  We 
learned  that  the  ocean  has  its  highways ;  and  our 
prudent  course,  a  few  points  south  of  the  usual 
one,  kept  us  away  not  only  from  "  the  banks," 
the  fogs,  the  icebergs,  but  also  from  the  company 
of  ships. 

England  hid  herself  in  mist,  and  gave  us 

a  surly,  rainy,  cold  reception  on  the  morning  of 
the  eleventh  day,  when  we  were  running  along 
her  southern  coast.  No  New  England  easterly 
rain  in  March  could  have  been  drearier  than  that 
morning  in  the  middle  of  July.  Had  we  broken 
in  upon  the  Lion's  sleep  unseasonably?  All  day 
chilly,  rainy,  with  some  fits  of  frigid  and  unwil- 
ling sunshine  ;  but  enough  to  show  us  that  green 
land  did  actually  exist  once  more  and  that  we 
were  still  in  this  world.  How  one  longed  to 
jump  on  shore  and  take  a  good  run  on  those 
grassy  slopes.  In  the  afternoon  the  (to  us)  sur- 
prise of  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  added  to  the 
doubtful  omens.  But  the  night  was  clear;  a 
great  warm  planet  shot  a  cordial  gleam  across  the 
wave  to  us,  the  Great  Bear  and  the  other  constel- 
lations looked  down  friendlily  ;  all  kept  awake 
with  expectation,  and  in  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
daybreak,  after  sending  up  rockets  and  blue 
lights  to  herald  our  approach,  we  anchored  off 
Cowes,  just  then  the  residence  of  royalty,  the 
Queen's  yacht  lying  alongside  of  us,  the  turret 
of  the  palace  in  which  she  was  then  (let  us  hope) 
asleep,  rising  in  sight  behind  a  wooded  hill ;  and 
gradually  the  dawn  revealed  the  lovely  shores 
and  hills  of  the  green  Isle  of  Wight,  the  garden 
of  England,  and  nest  of  her  laureate.  Into  the 
full  day  we  watched  the  scene  of  fairy-like  en- 
chantment—  the  very  color  of  the  sea  was 
strange,  of  a  much  lighter  green  than  on  our 
shores  —  waiting  for  the  little  boat  that  waste 
take  off  those  of  us  whose  destiny  was  Havre  and 
not  Bremen. 

A  beautiful  hour's  trip  between  green  shores, 
noble  mansions,  towers,  a  ruined  abbey,  &c., 
brought  us  to  Southampton,  where  there  were 
two  days  to  wait  that  were  not  in  our  programme. 
Two  days,  in  spite  of  intermittent  rains,  delight- 
fully spent.  I  for  one  did  not  regret  the  interpo- 
lation of  two  long  summer  days  of  the  rich  old 
rural  life  of  England.  What  a  zest  they  had 
after  the  long  middle  passage  1  And  how  much 
of  a  new  life  one  may  taste,  nay,  take  into  his 
own  experience,  in  two  good  days !  Let  us 
thank  our  stars  for  that  one  bite  into  the  ripe  side 
of  the  peach  of  England.     The  old  seaport  itself 
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nestled  in  rich  green  country,  crowded  with  ships 
and  steamers  from  all  countries  (some  seventy 
steam-ships  stop  here  on  their  passage),  its  broad 
quays  lined  with  elegant  hotels,  both  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  what  not,  with 
corresponding  motley  promiscuity  of  costume  in 
the  streets,  was  a  lively  spectacle  for  one  day. 
It  has  its  antiquities,  too  ;  ivy  covered  remnants 
of  old  walls  and  castles  from  the  feudal  days, 
when  there  were  French  invasions.  Street  mu- 
sic in  all  forms  was  rife  here,  from  the  barrel  or- 
gan to  the  small  German  band  of  brass,  or  almost 
orchestra  with  fiddles,  of  which  there  are  some 
six  or  eight  employed  to  play  evenings  in  front  of 
the  principal  hotels.  Sometimes  a  harp  or  guitar 
prelude  caught  the  ear,  and  presently  a  voice, 
then  two,  in  parts,  sometimes  a  quartet  was 
heard.  The  strangest  thing  about  it  was  to  hear 
familiar  Ethiopian  melodies!  But  commonly  the 
music  and  the  execution  were  some  grades  higher 
in  tlieir  character  than  we  have  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  or  New  York.  There  was  evidence 
enough  that  music  enters  pretty  largely  into  the 
popular  life  of  merry  England. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Mk.  S.  B.  Mills'  Soiree. — This  pianist,  of 
whom  our  readers  have  already  heard  sometliing, 
gave  to  an  invited  company,  a  most  delightful  soire'e 
at  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis'  piano  rooms  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  which  after  long  weeks  of  no  music  was 
a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert.  For  such  an  oppres- 
sive evening  in  the  dog-days,  the  programme  was 
judiciously  chosen,  no  long  sonatas  or  protracted 
fugues,  taxing  the  languid  attention  of  the  hearer, 
but  dreamy  impromptus  and  fairy  lilce  fantasias  of 
Chopin,  stirring  and  sparkling  transcriptions  of  Liszt, 
fell  on  tlie  charmed  ear,  as  refresliing  as  showers 
after  a  burning  day  of  summer.  The  audience  was 
indeed  a  critical  one,  embracing  all  the  professional 
pianists  of  the  city,  and  of  skilful  amateurs  not  a 
few,  and  the  unanimity  of  approval,  and  warratli  of 
applause  from  such  an  audience  was  a  flattening  tes- 
timonial to  the  genuine  excellence  and  brilliancy  of 
the  performance.  Mr.  Mills  lias  remarkable  powers 
of  execution,  combining  rare  delicacy  of  touch,  with 
great  force  and  power,  and  unsurpassed  correctness 
in  rendering  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  passages 
of  those  masters  of  difficulty  and  intricacy  from 
whose  works  he  played.  He  is  a  worthy  peer  of 
Mason  and  Jacll  in  the  qualities  which  he  has  named, 
and  will  be  a  concert  pianist  of  rare  attractiveness. 
The  last  of  the  three  pianos  used  on  the  occasion, 
(of  course,  Hallett  &  Davis',)  gave  much  satisfaction 
to  the  audience,  and  stood  excellently  the  severe  test 
of  the  pianist's  vigorous  execution,  and  of  the  op- 
pressive and  trying  atmosphere  of  the  evening. 


New  Publications- 

From  George  Willig,  Jr.,  Baltimore.  Easy  and  Progressive 
Piano  Forte  Instructor.  Written  expressly  for  the  use  of 
Female  Seminaries.     By  James  M.  Deems.     48  pp. 

This  is  a  simple  elementary  instruction  book  for 
beginners  on  tlie  piano.  Among  the  groat  multitude 
0}  such  books,  this  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  and  a  useful  guide  for  young  pupils. 

The  Modern  School  for  the  Organ.  —  A  New,  Progressive 
and  Practical  Method,  comprising  a  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Organ,  Elementary  Instruction,  Exercises  and 
Voluntaries  in  all  Styles  of  Playing  the  Organ  (without 
Pedals),  Pedal  Playing,  Combination  of  Stops,  Voluntaries, 
and  Pieces  suited  to  all  occasions.  By  John  Zundel,  Organ- 
ist and  Di'-ector  of  Music  at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Price,  $3,00.  Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 
277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Zundel  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  organ 
players  and  most  successful  organ  teachers  in  the 
country.     A  pupil  of  Rinck,  ho,  of  course,  has  stud- 


ied in  the  best  school,  and  by  his  performance  and 
his  works  shows  how  fit  he  has  become  to  teach. 
This  book  is  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
instruction  book  for  the  organ  that  wo  have  yet  seen. 

It  is  divided  into  throe  parts.  Part  I.  comprises  a 
history  and  description  of  the  organ,  elementary  in- 
struction, exercises,  and  voluntaries  in  all  .styles  of 
playing  the  organ,  (witliout  pedals)-  Part  II.  is  de- 
voted to  Pedal  Playing,  giving  exercises  for  tlie  alter- 
nate use  of  the  riglit  and  left  foot,  in  crossing  tlie 
feet,  substituting  one  foot  for  the  other,  octave  play- 
ing, and  exercises  on  the  shake.  It  contains  trios 
selected  from  Rink,  also  selections  from  Best,  and 
others.  Part  III.  contains  instructions  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  stops,  and  choice  organ  compositions  of 
the  great  masters,  and  of  the  author.  The  selections 
are  from  Rink,  Bach,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Best. 

The  book  also  contains  many  admir.able  sugges- 
tions on  org.an  building  and  church  music  that  are 
full  of  good  sense  and  worthy  the  attention  of  cliurch 
committees  and  clergymen  as  well  as  of  organists. 
No  one  who  faithfully  studies  this  work,  can  fail  to 
gain  a  respectable  degree  of  skill  in  playing  the 
grandest  of  instruments. 

New  Voluntaries,  Preludes  and  Interludes  For  the  Or- 
gan, Harmonium,  or  Melodeon.  By  C.  H.  Rink.  Price,  75 
cents.  Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co  .  277  Washingion 
Street,  Boston. 

What  can  be  more  fit  to  follow  the  instruction 
hook  than  those  well  known  prehnles  of  the  famous 
Rinck,  who  has  done  so  much  in  our  time  towards 
creating  a  true  organ  style.  There  .are  no  operatic 
fantasias  in  this  book,  but  good  solid  rmJ  organ  music, 
which  should  be  known  by  heart,  almost,  by  any  one 
who  touches  an  organ. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft,  tlie  organist  of  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non Church,  has  just  returned  home  from  an  extend- 
ed but  rapid  tour  in  Europe.  He  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  his  many  friends  here. 

Haverhill,  Mass. — The  Messrs.  Hook  of  Bos- 
ton have  just  finished  a  large  organ  for  the  North 
Church  in  this  place,  which  is  highly  commended  by 
those  who  have  heard  it.  At  the  opening,  the  choir 
of  the  Old  South  Church  took  part  in  the  musical 
performances,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kempton  and  others. 
The  organ  was  played  by  various  organists  of  Bos- 
ton and  Haverhill,  and  appears  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction. 

Newport. — Patti  gave  a  grand  concert  under  the 
direction  of  Maurice  Strakosch,  at  Newport,  on  Fri- 
day, in  the  Ocean  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  audience.  Her  reception  was 
enthusiastic.  It  is  feared  that  Fort  Adams,  in  which 
Mr.  Helmsmiiller  has  been  giving  his  delightful  mus- 
ical entertainments  on  Thursday  afternoons,  will  be 
closed,  because  some  heedless  people  disobey  the 
government  regulation  by  riding  across  the  lawn 
within  tlie  fortification.  A  concert  and  soiree  dan- 
sante  fertile  benefit'of  Carl  Bergmann's  Atlantic  or- 
chestra, at  which  the  distinguished  pianiste,  Madame 
Johnson  Graevor,  kindly  and  voluntarily  performed, 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening. — Philadelphia  Even- 
ing Bulletin. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Mr.  John  Zundel,  the  well 
known  organist,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Plymouth 
Church  in  this  place  to  a  large  audience.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  by  the  new  and 
varied  effects  produced  by  Mr.  Zundel's  performance 
ou  the  organ,  and  also  by  the  exquisite  singing  of 
Mrs.  Kate  Bennett  Shelly.  The  choruses  brought 
out  were  gems  of  Mr.  Zundel's  composition,  being 
selections  from  his  newly  published  "  Psalmody " 
and  "Introit" — the  latter  a  collection  of  excellent 
anthems.     Let   us  have  from  time  to  time,  more  of 


this  sort  of  playing  and  singing,  and  there  will 
shortly  be  a  perceptible  and  wholesome  increase  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Church  music,  which  cannot 
fiiil  to  be  of  service  both  to  community  at  large,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  musical  profession,  male  and 
female. — Rochester  Democrat. 

Gottschalk  the  pianist,  who  has  been  at  Cuba  for 
some  months,  left  Havana  ou  the  7th  by  the  regular 
British  steamer  for  St.  Thomas.  He  intends  spend- 
ing the  summer  months  at  Venezuela,  and  will  be 
back  at  Havana  early  in  October,  to  take  his  post  at 
the  Tacon  Theatre,  as  leader  of  the  orchestra. 

Our  old  friend  Bettini,  of  the  Imperial  Italian 
Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  singing  in  con- 
certs at  Baden,  and  given  great  delight  by  his  charm- 
ing voice  and  excellent  method. 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  pardoned  Richard  Wag- 
ner, who  had  been  compromised  in  the  events  of 
1 848.  The  decree  of  amnesty  was  forwarded  to  M. 
Wagner  at  Paris,  by  telegraph. 

The  opera  season  just  closed  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  in  London,  is  pronounced  a  ruinous  one  to 
the  manager.  He  expended  over  .£15,000  ($75,000) 
in  stage  furniture,  chandeliers,  mirrors,  carpets,  sofas, 
and  other  costlj'  fittings,  and  his  company  was  nu- 
merous beyond  precedent.  The  list  of  names  is 
worth  preserving  as  a  curiosity.  The  female  per- 
formers were  Titiens,  Borghi  Mamo,  Piccolomini, 
Lotti  della  Santa,  Marie  Cabel,  Brunetti,  Lcmaire, 
Vaneri,  Michal  and  Alboni.  The  males  were  Giug- 
lini,  Mongini,  Belart,  Vialetti,  Everardi,  Aldighieri, 
Gassier,  C!orsi,  Ciampi,  S.  Roncomi,  Castelli  and 
Steger.  The  dancers  were  Miles.  Pochini,  Cucchi, 
Morlacchi  and  Amalia  Ferrais. 

Thackery  on  Ethiopian  Minstrels. — "  I 
heard  a  humorous  halladist,  a  minstrel  with  wool  on 
his  head,  and  an  ultra  Ethiopian  complexion,  who 
performed  a  negro  ballad  that  I  confess  moistened 
these  spectacles  in  the  most  unexpected  manner. 
They  have  gazed  at  dozen  of  tragedy  queens,  dying 
on  the  stage,  and  expiring  in  appropriate  blank 
verse,  and  I  never  wanted  to  wipe  them.  They  have 
looked  up,  with  deep  respect  be  it  said,  at  many 
scores  of  clergymen  in  pulpits,  without  being  dim- 
med ;  and  behold  a  minstrel  with  a  corked  face  and 
a  banjo  sings  a  little  song,  strikes  a  wild  note  which 
sets  the  whole  heart  thrilling  with  happy  pity.  Hu- 
mor !  humor  is  the  mistress  of  tears  ;  she  knows  the 
way  to  the  fans  lachripnarum,  strikes  in  dry  and  rug- 
ged places  with  her  enchanting  wand,  and  bids  the 
fountain  gush  and  sparkle.  She  has  refreshed  my- 
riads more  from  her  natural  springs,  than  ever  trag- 
edy has  watered  from  her  pompous  old  urn." 

Signer  and  Signora  Tiberini  have  proceeded  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  at  Trieste.  Signer  Pancani, 
who  is  engaged  for  next  March  by  M.  Calzado,  has 
also  left  Paris.  He  will  spend  a  week  at  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  Naples,  where 
he  is  engaged  for  the  present. 

Signer  P.  P.  Boccomini,  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  Mad.  Ristori's  company,  has  died  at  Araster 
dam.  The  management  of  the  Riccardi  Theatre  at 
Bergamo  has  been  confided,  for  the  duration  of  the 
fair,  to  the  Brothers  Marzi,  who  will  give  performan- 
ces of  opera  buffo  and  ballet.  Some  papers  have 
spread  the  report  that  the  management  of  the  Thea- 
tres Royal,  Naples,  would  perhaps  pass,  ere  long, 
into  the  hands  of  Malvezzi,  the  tenor.  Signor  Lo- 
renzoni  and  Signora  Gavotti  Reggiani  have  been  en- 
gaged for  next  autumn  at  the  Communal  Theatre  of 
Bologna,  the  fonnor  as  first  dancer,  and  the  latter  as 
prima'  donna. 

Signor  Masini,  first  bass,  is  at  present  in  Milan, 
wlicnce  he  will  soon  return  to  St.  Petersburgli,  where 
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The  Neapolitan  journal  11  Diorama  has  changed 
its  title,  and  is  now  called  L'ltalia. 

Among  the  recent  ongagcmonts  for  Constantinople 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Signor  A.  Bianchi,  iirst 
tenor ;  Fiorini,  bass  ;  Mattioli,  buffo  :  and  Signora 
Galli,  prima  donna  assuluta. 

M.  H.  Montplaisir  is  engaged  as  ballet  master  for 
the  Carneval  of  1860-1  at  the  Carlo  Felice  Theatre, 
Genoa.  The  fresh  choreographic  work  produced 
will  be  entitled  Bcnvenuto  Cellini,  on  Avhieh  the  man- 
agement will  spare  no  expense.  Verdi's  Trovatore 
is  being  given  simultaneously  at  Gerbino  and  the 
Allieri  Theatre,  Turin. 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  of  the  pupils 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
July. 

The  opening  of  the  Valle  Theatre,  at  Home,  for 
the  summer  season  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
30th  of  June,  with  the  itasnadieri.  -After  the  last 
rehearsal,  however,  Corsi  the  tenor  fell  ill.  The  part 
of  Carlo  was  immediately  given  to  iho  other  tenor  of 
the  establishment,  Signor  Gianini,  and  the  opening 
fixed  for  the  3rd  of  July,  but,  at  the  first  general  re- 
hearsal, Signor  Gianini  was  compelled,  by  an  intes- 
tinal attack,  to  take  to  his  bed  On  this,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Signor  Negrini,  who  happened  to 
be  still  at  Rome,  and  tiiat  gentleman  appeared  in  the 
part  on  the  7tb  ult. ;  Signora  Teresa  Armelini  was 
the  prima  donna. 

Signoras  Pancani,  Negrini,  Coletti ;  Signoras 
Steffanone,  Vera-Lorini,  and  Mile.  Boschetti,  premi- 
ere danseuse,  are  engaged  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

Academy  op  Mnsic. — We  learn  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  nearly  concluded  for  the  appearance 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  probably  in  September,  of 
Nixon's  fine  equestrian  troupe,  part  of  which  per- 
formed last  spring,  in  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre- 
After  that  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  who  has  made  a  six 
months'  engagement  with  Mr.  Nixon,  will  appear  at 
the  Academy  in  a  series  of  his  best  parts.  The 
house  will  not  be  opened  for  Italian  opera  until  after 
Mr.  Forrest's  departure.  Strakosch  and  Ullmann 
are  preparing  for  a  brilliant  operatic  season,  and 
Philadelphia  will  have  her  full  share.  Ullmann  is 
now  in  Europe  engaging  new  artists,  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  this  country. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

The  committee  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  celebra- 
tion at  Montreal  have  made  arrangements  with  M. 
Strakosch,  who  is  to  have  associated  with  hitn  Ade- 
lina  Patti,  BrignoU,  or  another  tenor,  a  basso  and  a 
buffo,  to  give  a  portion  of  the  entertainment  (one 
hour's  programme)  at  the  ball  building,  the  night 
after  the  ball,  for  which  the  committee  pay  Strakosch 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


Boston  Museum. — The  season  of  1860-1,  open- 
ed handsomely  at  this  theatre  on  Monday.  The  .'^eats  were 
well  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience,  among  wliich  it  was 
not  difficult  to  recognize  many  of  the  steady  patrons  of  the 
Museum;  whose  presence  was  an  indication  of  tlieir  confi- 
dence in  the  new  manager,  and  their  desire  for  hi.s  .success  in 
his  new  position.  The  comedy  of  the  Itivals  was  a,s  a  whole, 
well  and  satisfactorily  played-  Messrs.  VI.  H.  Smith,  Keach 
and  Whitman  were  entliusiastically  greeted,  and  Mr.  Warren 
was  received  with  deafening  peals  of  applause-  Other  old  fav- 
orites and  the  new  candidates  for  popular  approval  were  kind- 
ly welcomed-  We  have  said  that  the  opening  comedy  was 
well  played.  In  certain  details  the  cast  could  not  bo  im- 
proved —  GtizeUe. 

The  Great  Saengerfest. — From  a  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  RepiiUir,  we  learn  that  the  receipts  of 
the  great  S.aengerbund  Festival  in  that  city,  were  S4.709,  in- 
cluding Sl,572  receipts  from  the  three  concerts  The  dis 
burscment.s,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to  S;4,584  66,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  ^124  34.  The  Saengerfest  was  a  success 
financially,  as  well  as  every  other  way. 

Worcester,  Mass. — There  was  an  impromptu 

gathering  of  mu.sical  friends  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Amos  A\'hit- 
ing,  on  Friday  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn, Choral  and  Mozart  societies  of  Worcester.  Miss  Lizzie 
Heywood  and  Mr.  George  Wright,  Jr.,  ot  Boston,  being  pres- 
ent as  invited  guests,  sung  a  variety  of  solos  and  popular 
Bongs  and  duets,  in  a  manner  which  delighted  the  audience. 
Miss  Heywood  possesses  a  highly  cultivated  voice,  of  great 
power  and  flexibility,  and  she  sings  with  much  ease  and  grace- 
Mr.  \rright  has  a  rich,  bass  voice  of  great  power  and  com- 
p.xss.  The  performance  was  as  creditable  to  them  as  it  was 
gratifying  to  those  who  hoard  them. 


La  France SippiqueralMes  the  following  anecdote  ; 
"  Gerard,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  charged  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  to  paint  the  battle  of  Austcr- 
litz.  In  his  composition  of  that  great  feat  of  arms. 
General  Rapp  was  to  be  represented  coming  up  at 
full  gallop  to  announce  the  gain  of  the  battle.  Every 
thing  was  ])repared  on  the  canvass,  and  there  only 
remained  to  place  Rapp  on  horseback,  liut  Gerard 
could  not  find  a  charger  which  suited  his  ideas.  The 
Emperor  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  not  only  all  the 
horses  of  his  own  stables,  but  ordered  that  those  of 
all  the  cavalry  regiments  should  be  open  to  him.  The 
animals  were  made  to  gallop,  rear,  and  perform  all 
kinds  of  movements,  but  none  of  them  pleased  the 
painter,  and  Rapp  still  remained  unmounted.  One 
day  while  walking  along  the  Boulevard,  the  painter, 
in  passing  before  a  toy-shop,  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  delight  on  observing  a  -small  pasteboard  horse, 
painted  grey  and  with  a  black  head,  which,  from  its 
position,  looked  as  if  it  was  about  to  leap  out  of  the 
window.  '  Ah  !'  cried  Gerard,  '  that  is  the  horse  for 
Rapp ;'  !ind  entering,  he  asked  the  price  of  it — 
'  Twenty-five  sous,'  was  the  reply  ;  and  the  artist, 
paying  the  money,  carried  off  the  horse  under  his 
arm.  It  is  this  animal  which,  it  is  said,  figures  in  the 
famous  picture  of  the  IMnsenm  at  Versailles,  carry- 
ing Rapp  to  the  emperor,  the  General,  in  his  haste, 
having  lost  his  hat. 

A  Question  of  Etiquette. — We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  Avritten,  probably, 
by  its  literary  editor,  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie  : — It 
is  stated  in  the-  English  papers  that  a  diiHculty  has 
been  raised  at  St.  Petersburg,  about  the  reception  of 
Lady  Crampton,  wife  of  tlie  British  ambassador  at 
that  court.  It  is  said  that  the  objection  is  that,  be- 
fore her  man-iage,  she  was  simply  Miss  Victoria 
Balfe,  an  opera-singer.  The  article  says  : — "  The 
Russians  arc  aghast  at  the  idea  of  a  singer  having 
precedence  of  the  ladies  of  the  whole  foreign  Corps 
Diplomatique,  together  with  the  entree  to  the  palace. 
They  cannot  see  how  the  daughter  of  a  musical  com- 
poser, the  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera-house, 
(herself  a  public  singer,  moreover,)  can  worthily 
represent  the  Majesty  of  England  !  They  say,  '  It 
is  true  a  noble  carl  married  an  actress.  Miss  Fan-en  ; 
the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  Miss  Stephens,  the  singer ; 
the  late  Duke  of  St.  Albans  an  actress.  Miss  Mellon  ; 
the  late  Earl  of  Harrington  an  actress.  Miss  Foote  ; 
the  late  Earl  of  Craven  an  actress.  Miss  Brunton, 
etc.,  but  none  of  these  noblemen  -were  ambassadors 
or  other  representatives  of  British  sovereigns.' " 
The  case  is  not  fairly  put  by  the  Russian  sticklers  of 
etiquette.  The  Countess  of  Derby  was  Eliza  Farren, 
actress  ;  the  Countess  cf  Craven  was  Louisa  Brun- 
ton, actress  ;  the  Countess  of  Essex  was  Kitty  Ste- 
phens, singer.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  ladies 
had  an  exemplary  reputation  before  and  after  mar- 
riage, and  were  received  at  the  court  of  the  British 
sovereign,  for  the  time  being,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  dukes'  daughters.  Their  husbands,  in  a  word, 
drew  them  up  to  their  own  elevated  station,  and  so- 
ciety gladly  received  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans  (Miss  Mellon,  afterward  Mrs. 
Coutts)  and  the  Countess  of  Harrington,  had  light 
characters  and  loose  conduct  before  marriage,  and 
wore  never  received  at  court,  or  in  any  society  which 
had  a  care  for  its  own  reputation.  It  was  just  the 
same  with  the  late  Countess  of  Blessington,  who,  we 
believe,  never  ventured  to  solicit  a  presentation  at 
court,  and  was  visited,  during  her  residence  in  Lon- 
don, only  hy  gentlemen.  Miss  Balfe  had  an  irreproach- 
able reputation  during  her  short,  but  brilliant,  profes- 
sional career.  On  her  return  to  Russia,  should  any 
doubt  then  exist  as  to  her  right  to  the  entree  to  the 
imperial  court,  the  master  of  ceremonies  may  be  re- 
minded that  Henrietta  Sontag,  a  public  singer,  quit- 
ted the  stage  to  marry  Count  Rossi,  that,  while  a 
public  character,  she  had  sung  at  the  opera-house  of 
St-  Petersburg ;  and  that  when  she  subsequently  ac- 
companied her  husb.and  to  Russia,  whither  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  from  his  own  country,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  and  bis  wife  cordially  received  her 
into  their  most  intimate  society-  As  persons  who 
stickle  for  etiquette  are  greatly  influenced  by  preced- 
ent, here  is  a  case  in  point  which  may  bo  found  use- 
ful. No  doubt,  Sir  John  Crampton  will  urge  it,  if 
necessary. 


Mr.  Vincent  William  Wallace,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, has  returned  from  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  has  recently  paid  a  short  visit  on  aifairs  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Wallace  proceeds  to  Wiesbaden,  where 
he  will  doulitless  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  new 
opera  of  the  Anibcr  Witch,  pronounced  by  all  who 
have  heard  it  superior  even  to  Durline.  The  Amber 
Witch  is  to  be  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
after  Mr.  Maefarren's  Babin  Hood. — Mus.  World. 


iisir  ^hoair. 


Paris. 

Theatre  Imperial  de  l'opera.  Robert  le  Diablo 
was  performed  for  the  425th  time,  on  occasion  of  the 
debuts  of  Mad.  Vandenheuvel-Duprez,  (daughter  of 
the  great  tenor)  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Sax.  The  former 
gained  a  complete  triumph  in  the  role  of  the  Princess 
Isabel,  which  was  created  by  Mad.  Damoreau  and 
can'ied  on  by  Mad.  Dorus,  and  connoisseurs  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  no  one,  since  the  last  named  lady 
b.as  filled  the  character  with  more  eclat  and  charm- 
ing real  talent  than  Mad.  Vandenheuvel-Duprez. 
Mile.  Sax  also  was  favorably  received  in  the  char- 
acter of  Alice  as  a  cantatrice  of  great  future  prom- 
ise. The  costumes  and  decorations  for  this  perform- 
ance was  entirely  new  throughout. 

Aug.  1. — I  am  this  week  almost  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament again  which  obliged  me  in  our  last  letter  to 
entertain  you  de  coquis  et  hobus  rather  than  of  actors 
and  musicians.  Paris  has  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
dreamy  lethargic  state,  from  which  it  will  only  rouse 
itself  to  rush  off  to  th«  seaside  or  the  German  health 
springs.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  the  run  of  Semirantis 
continues,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  applied  to  the 
progression  of  the  stalely  Queen  of  the  East.  The 
sisters  Marehisio  have  gained  more  self  possession  in 
their  respective  parts,  and  advance  in  public  estima- 
tion. The  famous  duo  between  Arsace  and  Semir.a- 
mis  is  nightly  called  for  a  second  time.  Pietre  de 
Medicis,  Prince  Poniatowski's  opera,  has  been  played 
once,  and  Robert  le  Diable  is  to  be  produced  forthwith 
with  Mile.  Vandenheuvel  Duprez,  and  Mile.  Maria 
Sax.  Roger  was  induced  to  sing  once  more  at  the 
Ope'ra  Comique  before  his  departure  for  Baden,  and 
appeared  in  the  part  of  Georges  in  Da  Dame  Blanche 
before  a  densely  crowded  audience,  who  greeted  him 
with  every  mark  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  adroit  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  M. 
Beaumont,  the  new  manager,  to  bring  Roger  back  to 
the  scene  of  his  first  blushing  honors,  and  thus  to  re- 
vive those  laurels  which,  in  the  arduous  trials  of  the 
Grand  Opera  had  somewhat  faded.  Le  petit  Chape- 
ron Rouge,  so  long  announced,  will  decidedly  be  re- 
vived this  week,  and  immediately  upon  it  will  follow 
M.  d'Hauteroche's  comedy,  Crispin  Medecin,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  has  suffered  some  delay,  owing  to 
objections  raised  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
They  hfive  at  last  consented  to  let  it  be  acted,  but 
stipulate  for  a  different  title.  This  is  a  concession,  no 
doubt,  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, who  are  in  this  country  a  very  thin-skinned 
class,  and  mighty  sticklers  for  the  dignity  of  their 
cloth.  The  race  of  Diafoirus,  though  it  has  discard- 
ed powdered  periwig  and  gold-headed  cane,  is  as 
flourishing  as  when  Molie're  scarified  its  bombastic 
pedantry  with  the  sharp  edge  of  his  satire  ;  but  pub- 
lie  authority  now  intervenes  to  save  the  dignity  of 
science  from  such  unseemly  assaults. 

Gossip  is  already  busy  with  the  future  season  at  the 
Italian  Opera  hero.  It  seems  a  settled  thing  that  if 
Tamberlik  do  not  return,  Mario  is  engaged  for  the 
last  six  months  of  the  season,  and  Signor  Pancani 
for  March  and  April.  Graziani,  Gardoni,  Badiali, 
Zucchini,  Angelini,  and  Mmes.  Alboni,  Penco,  and 
Marie  Battu  are  coming  again,  so  that  a  sufficiently 
complete  company  will  to  a  certainty  be  availalde. 
The  season  it  is  said  will  open  with  La  Sonnambula  ; 
and  La  Sembamide  will  be  given  with  Mesdames  Al- 
boni and  Pehco,  and  Badiali,  so  th.at  the  Parisian-s 
■will  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  critical 
acumen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Italian  performance 
with  that  now  forming  the  principal  attraction  of 
their  own  Grand  Op^ra.  Such  operas  as  II  Matri- 
monio  Segreto  and  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,  which  are 
not  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  forth  the  entire  eve- 
ning, will  be  backed  up  by  operas  in  one  act  selected 
from  the  old  Italian  repertoire. 

The  Orphean  Society  of  the  city  of  Paris  held  one 
of  two  grand  meetings  last  Sunday  at  the  Cirque 
Napoleon,  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Francois  Ea- 
zin  and  Pasdeloup,  directors  of  vocal  instruction  in 
the  communal  schools.  The  programme  may  inter- 
est some  of  your  readers  after  the  recent  visit  to  Eiig- 
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land  of  the  Orpheonists.  Here  it  is: — Parti.:  1. 
Veni  Creator,  by  Bessozzi ;  2.  Le  Midecin  Tant  niieiix 
et  le  M€decin  Tant  pir,  byCF.  Bazin;  3.  Angelus,  by 
Papin ;  4.  La  Garde  Passe  (men's  voices,)  by  Gre't- 
ry;  5.  0  Sa/atans,  by  Auber ;  6.  Le  Convre- feu,  by 
Halevy.  Part  II. — 1.  Invocation,  by  Pastleloup; 
2.  Le  Printemps  (men's  voices),  by  Von  Calle  ;  3. 
Les  Vendanqes,  by  Orlando  de  Lassus ;  4.  Faust 
(men's  voices),  by  Gounod;  5.  Cantique,  by  Haydn  ; 
,6.  Vive  I' Empereur,  hy  GouDod.  The  second  meet- 
ing will  be  next  Sunday.  Last  week  the  Concert 
Musard  distinguished  itself  by  the  performance  of 
Spontini's  overture  to  Olijmpia;  and  as  few  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  this  work  have  ever  presented  them 
selves  to  the  Parisians,  great  curiosity  was  excited  on 
the  occasion.  Mad.  Spontini  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished directions  as  to  the  true  mode  of  rendering 
the  work ;  and  certainly  it  was  very  effectively  exe- 
cuted. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Conservatoire  for 
Music  and  Declamation  has  just  taken  place,  but  in 
neither  apartment  do  the  competitions  appear  to  have 
brought  to  light  talent  of  more  than  ordinary  prom- 
ise. It  is  worth  while  noticing,  perhaps,  that  among 
the  competitors  for  the  violin  and  violoncello  prizes, 
figured  four  young  ladies,  three  violinists  and  one  vi- 
oloncellist. Lady  fiddlers  we  are  tolerably  well  ac- 
customed to,  but  the  attitude  of  a  lady  grasping  with 
all  her  limbs  a  violoncello  is  one  to  the  grotesqueness 
of  which  usage  has  not  yet  reconciled  us.  In  time, 
no  doubt,  we  shall  think  nothing  of  it.  The  cry  af- 
ter more  female  occupations,  which  is  so  fast  breaking 
down  the  foolish  distinctions  between  sauce  for  the 
goose  and  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  has  already  giv- 
en us  a  female  goose  practising  physic,  is  destined, 
no  doubt,  to  wear  out  our  faculty  of  astonishment  at 
such  novelties.  Female  lawyers,  soldiers,  and  sail- 
ors will  be  plentiful  as  blackberries  ;  and  the  stories 
of  Portia,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  touching  ballad 
of  "  Billy  Taylor,"  will  lose  their  savor. — Cor.  of 
Land.  Musical  World. 

London. 

Hek  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Saturday  the 
theatre  really  closed  for  the  season,  although  it  was 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  kept  open  another  week, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  success  of  Oberon. 
It  could  not  be  managed,  however,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal singers  being  imperatively  summoned  to  their 
continental  engagements.  The  performances  on  Sat- 
urday were  for  the  benefit  of  Mile.  Titiens,  and  in- 
cluded Oberon,  preceded  by  the  "  Shadow  Song," 
from  Dinorah  for  Mad.  Marie  Cabel ;  the  last  scene 
from  Lucia  dl  Lammermoor,iox  Signor  Giuglini ;  and 
the  divertissement  from  the  ballet  of  Orfa,  for  Mad. 
Ferraris.  The  audience  was  enormous,  in  spite  of 
the  thunder-storm  that  raged  furiously  and  the  rain 
that  fell  in  absolute  torrents  from  6  until  9  o'clock. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  triumphant  reception 
awarded  to  Oberon  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  with  Braham  and  Miss  Paton 
in  the  cast,  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity  when  the 
opera  was  first  produced  at  Covent  Garden  with 
great  splendor  of  scenery  and  decoration  and  the  ex- 
tremest  care  in  the  general  getting  up  under  the 
composer's  own  direction,  it  was  a  comparative  fail- 
ure. Has  the  musical  taste  of  the  pubhc  so  much 
degenerated  ?  Does  there  exist  a  stronger  admira- 
tion for  the  decorative  in  theatricals  ?  Is  Signor 
Mongini  a  greater  tenor  than  Braham,  or  Mile.  Ti- 
tiens superior  to  Miss  Paton  ?  Does  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  enjoy  a  more  powerful  prestige  than  old  '"Mo- 
vent Garden  before  Music  hurled  the  Drama  from  its 
pride  of  place  ?  Is  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  a  better  or  a 
more  fortunate  manager  than  the  late  Ch.arles  Kem- 
ble,  or  Mr.  Benedict  a  more  experienced  and  habile 
conductor  than  Tom  Cooke  of  facetious  memory  1 
However  these  questions  may  be  answered  for  or 
against  the  representatian  of  Oberon  in  Her  Majestj''s 
'rheatre,  some  thinf;s  may  be  urged  dh'ectly  in  its  fa- 
vor. It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  charac- 
ters of  Fatima  and  Oberon.  so  important  in  the  score 
were  never  before  so  cfliciently  performed  as  by  Mad. 
Alboni  and  Signor  Belart ;  nor  had  Sherasmin  and 
Babekau  been  entrusted  to  such  artists  as  Signor  Ev- 
erardi  and  M.  Gassier.  In  short,  the  cast  of  Oberon 
at  Her  Majesty's  Tiieatre  was  incomparable,  and  such 
an  array  of  talent  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
allurement  of  its  own.  As  the  music  became  better 
known  too  it  w.as  more  liked,  and  this  gave  a  dura- 
bility to  the  attraction  which  neither  perfect  cast  nor 
splendor  of  decorations  could  secure.  That  Oberon 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  triumphant  successes  of 
late  years  on  the  Italian  stage  cannot  be  denied,  and 
indeed  its  production  promises  to  constitute  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  opera. — London  Musical  World. 

Madame  Jullten^'s  Benefit. — It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  English  public  have  not  forgotten  the 


man  who  did  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  his  art 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  age, 
for  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  15,000  persons  who  were  at  the  SaiTCy  Gardens 
on  Tuesday  evening  were  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
doing  some  good  for  the  widow  of  one  who  was  de- 
servedly the  most  popular,  as  he  was  the  most  talent- 
ed of  caterers  for  the  amusement,  and  let  us  also  add 
the  elevation,  of  his  patrons.  Fortunately  the 
weather  was  favorable,  and  consequently  those  who 
could  not  obtain  room  in  the  large  hall,  which  was 
crammed  to  suffocation,  were  not  inconvenienced  by 
having  to  remain  in  the  open  air,  and  listen  to  the 
strains  of  the  performers,  mellowed  by  the  distance 
which  in  this  instance  might  have  "  lent  enchant- 
ment," if  not  "  to  the  view,"  at  least  to  something 
else,  for  the  heat  and  the  crowding  must  have  been 
positively  awful  to  those  in  tlie  area  of  the  building ; 
it  was  bad  enough  in  the  first  circle,  where  standing 
room  was  just  as  much  at  a  premium  as  everywhere 
else.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  expected  to  notice  in 
detail  a  programme  which  numbered  some  thirty-five 
pieces,  and  lasted  from  half  past  six  until — well,  we 
cannot  say  when,  for  we  certainly  did  not  stay  it  all 
out.  The  entertainment  was  divided  into  four  parts 
— the  first  orchestral,  conducted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mel- 
lon and  Prince  Galitzin  (whose  Surprise  Polka  was 
encored  by  the  way),  comprising  the  overture  to 
Semiramide,  one  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  A  min- 
or symphony,  Jullien's  Warsaw  "Varsoviana  and 
Last  Waltz — the  latter  for  the  first  time  of  perform- 
ance, and  every  way  worthy  the  reputation  of  its  la- 
mented composer,  the  air  charming  and  eminently 
dansante.  The  second  and  third  parts  entirely  vocal, 
embraced  a  variety  of  songs,  ballads,  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  received  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
noisy  enthusiasm  too  closely  bordering  upon  turbu- 
lence to  be  pleasant.  Of  the  fourth  part  of  the  con- 
cert, in  which  the  bands  of  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream, 
and  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  were  announced  to  appear, 
we  can  say  nothing,  but  have  no  doubt  that  Jullien's 
English  and  British  Army  Quadrilles  afforded  as 
much  delight  as  they  used  when  conducted  by  their 
composer,  and  the  Last  Waltz  repeated  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  multitude,  who  seemed  to  evince  no 
desire  to  quit  the  "  gay  and  festive  scene  and  halls 
of  dazzling  light." — Ibid. 


Miss  Anna  Whittt. — The  Buor}  Gusto  of  Flo- 
rence says,  "  Anna  AVhitty  is  a  young  and  fair  daugh- 
ter of  England,  who  has  made  Italy  a  second  coun- 
try, and  Italian  art  a  passion  and  a  religion.  Distin- 
guished for  education,  manners,  instruction  and 
talent,  she  perfected  her  vocal  powers  in  Florence, 
under  a  first-rate  master ;  her  studies  were  not  of 
that  superficial  order  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
singers  of  the  present  day  pass  through.  Slie  ren- 
dered herself  familiar  with  the  works  of  our  best 
composers,  and  preferred,  with  the  instinct  of  good 
taste,  the  classical  creations  of  our  immortal  maestri. 
Mile.  Whitly  has  by  this  gained  the  gratitude  of  our 
land  of  song — it  is  for  this  she  merits  renown  and 
honor.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre-Royal 
Pagliado,  at  Florence,  some  three  years  ago,  having 
previously  held  the  post  of  prima  donna  at  Malta, 
for  two  seasons.  Mile.  Whitty  has  a  commanding 
presence  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  As  we  have 
said  before,  her  manners  and  deportment  on  the 
stage  are  eminently  noble  and  distinguished.  Her 
voice  is  not  robust,  but  is  rich  and  full  in  tone,  with 
an  excellent  suavity  and  sweetness,  of  great  compass, 
most  flexible,  and,  above  all,  most  sympathetic,  being 
of  that  timbre  that  does  not  beseige  but  descends  to 
the  heart,  filling  the  soul  with  the  various  emotions 
of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  Added  to  this  is  her 
rare  trillo  and  perfection  of  method,  her  extraordinary 
agility  with  which  she  overcomes  the  most  ditficult 
passages,  performing  them  spontaneously,  and  with- 
out an  effort;  her  singing  is  an  embroiden/ ;  difficul- 
ties become  for  her  a  mere  plaything — a  pastime. 
Mile.  Whitry,  as  a  "lyric  actress,"  is  capable  of 
interpreting  any  work ;  but  it  is  in  classical  compo- 
sitions, particularly  those  of  Rossini,  in  which  she 
most  excels,  and  for  which  she  seems  specially  cre- 
ated ;  it  is  in  these  chefs  d'muvre  her  genius  developes 
itself,  where  her  trillo  is  most  displa.fed.  For  her 
there  must  be  obstacles,  difficulties,  and  then  she  is 
seen  gliding,  flying,  playing  among  a  million  of 
notes  the  most  complicated  and  perilous,  with  the 
same  rapidity,  ease,  and  security,  as  the  butterfly 
frolics  among  flowers.  Added  to  this  trillo,  the 
grace,  the  charm  that  accompanies  it,  producing  an 
ensemble  that  almost  reaches  perfection.  Mile.  Whit- 
ty's  powers  as  an  actress  equal  those  she  possesses  as 
a  singer.  Her  gestures  are  as  graceful  as  they  are 
moderate  ;  each  movement  betrays  intelligence  and 
refinement.  She  never  forgets  the  part  she  repre- 
sents, being  herself  embodied  in  the  character  she 
interprets. — Ibid. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accorapaniment. 


Blow,  buglo,  blow.     Song 


TF.  Pl.  Dempster.    50 


Tennyson's  famous  Bugle  Song,  which  could  have 
found  no  composer  more  adequate  to  the  task  of  pro- 
Tiding  a  musical  garment  than  the  composer  of  the 
"Rainy  day,"  "May  Queen"*  and  numerous  other 
hallads,  which  are  permanently  established  among 
the  best  written  to  English  words.  The  clarion  notes 
of  this  Bugle  Song  will  ring  out  far  and  wide  and  be- 
come forever  coupled  with  Tennyson's  sparkling 
rhymes 


Alma  redemptoris.     Quartet. 


Lamhillotte.  40 


Another  capital  number  of  the  "  Saluts  "  collection 
for  Catholic  choirs.  Singing  Societies  who  are  not  shy 
of  the  Latin  words,  would  hardly  find  short  sacred 
pieces  of  a  more  pleasing  character. 

Waves  of  Ocean.  H.  Phillips.  25 

H  companion  to  the  old  but  always  popular  song, 
"Shells  of  the  Ocean. =' 


Geo.  Barker.  25 
F.  Skrival  25 


Alice  O'Neal.     Seng. 
My  boyhood's  holidays. 

Two  charming  new  ballads.  The  names  of  the  com- 
posers should  ensure  them  a  good  reception  before- 
hand. 

I  am  dying  L.  W.  Wheeler.  25 

Song  of  a  summer  night.  C.  S.  Taylor.  25 

'Twas  a  dream  full  of  beauty.  S.  Nelson.  25 

Pleasing  Sentimental  Songs  for  amateurs.  Not  diffi- 
cult. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Sultana  Waltzes.     (With  Vignette.)       D'Alheii..  50 

A  set  of  good,  melodious  waltzes,  highly  practicable 
in  the  ball-room,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  whose 
dances  have  so  long  been  the  staple  stock  of  band 
leaders.  The  titlepage  of  this  piece  is  embellished 
with  a  magnificent  vignette,  illustrated  in  colors,  rep- 
resenting the  Queen  of  the  Imperial  harem  in  oriental 
splendor,  a  p'^t  parrot  taking  a  piece  of  sugar  from  be- 
tween her  lips,  with  a  black  female  attendant  looking 
on. 

The  SylpVs  banquet.     Fantaisie  brilliante  fram 

"  The  Culprit  Fay."  J.  L.  Ensign.  50 

Introducing  the  leading  melodies  in  this  new  and 
successful  Cantata.  Aside  from  this  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  well  connected  piece  of  music,  which  amateurs  will 
derive  real  pleasure  from. 

Books. 

The  Nightingale.  A  choice  collection  of 
Songs,  Chants  and  Hymns,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Juvenile  Classes,  Public  Schools  and 
Seminaries ;  comprising,  also,  a  Complete  and 
Concise  System  of  Elementary  Instruction,  by 
W.  0.  and  H.  S.  Perkins.  30 

This  will  prova  a  very  acceptable  volume  to  those 
for  whose  special  profit  and  amusement  it  is  intended. 
The  songs  are  all  excellent  aud  highly  attractive;  the 
elementary  portions  of  them  fi-om  their  easy  and  pro- 
gressive nature  will  render  the  acquisition  of  a  prima- 
ry knowledge  of  vocal  music  free  from  those  difficul- 
ties which  often  attend  the  efforts  of  the  young.  For 
these  reasons  the  Nightingale  will  be  found  a  volume 
of  superior  worth  for  children  at  school  or  at  home. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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(From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.) 

Canterbury  Bells. 

Am  I  dreaming,  through  the  gleaming 

Of  this  golden  summer  day, 
Of  the  ringing  and  the  singiog 

OT  the  voices  far  away  ? 
From  the  old  Cathedral's  cloisters. 

From  its  tower  the  music  swells 
And  the  air  is  full  of  music 

Of  the  Canterbury  Bells. 

'Tis  the  dawniug  of  the  morning 

O'er  the  lovely  English  isles; 
And  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine. 

All  the  broad  bright  country  smiles; 
Bright  the  hedgerows  gleam  with  freshness, 

And  adown  the  dewy  dells, 
TCanders  in  the  chiming  chorus 

Of  the  Canterbury  Bells. 

And  the  gay  old  town  awaking. 

With  the  voices  of  the  prime. 
Seems  the  sacred  spell  partaking 

Of  the  blessed  matin  time ; 
Tread  the  aisles  the  fair-browed  singers, 

Soft  their  silvery  chorus  swells. 
And  o'er  all,  I  hear  the  ringing 

Of  the  Canterbury  Bells. 

Then  anon ,  the  evening  cometh. 

Rich  with  sunset's  rosy  glow, 
And  the  evening's  purple  shadows 

Darken  all  the  earth  below; 
And  the  vesper  chime,  soft  stealing, 

Still  the  same  old  story  tells 
That  in  centuries  past  was  murmured 

From  the  Canterbury  Bells. 

Nay,  I  wake,  'tis  but  the  dreaming 

That  a  morn  like  this  will  bring. 
Faint,  and  soft  and  mellow,  beaming 

Like  the  sunshine  of  the  Spring. 
I  am  in  the  fairy  palace. 

Reared  by  Flora's  mystic  spells, 
With  each  white  and  purple  chalice 

Of  the  Canterbury  Bells. 

'Twas  a  poet's  mythic  fancies 

Thus  to  name  these  regal  flowers. 
Looked  he  back,  in  raptured  trances, 

To  his  boyhood's  dreaming  hours  ? 
When  the  chimes  of  England  haunted 

All  his  dreams  with  sweetest  spells. 
And  he  heard,  like  one  enchanted, 

Sounds  of  Canterbury  Bells. 


Heart  of  mine,  which  thus  can  waken. 

Quick  to  sounds  of  grief  or  cheer. 
When  these  fairy  bells  are  shaken, 

Waking-  tones  for  souls  to  hear. 
Wander  still  across  the  ocean. 

Fraught  with  memory's  silent  spells, 
Hear,  as  in  the  dim  old  cloister. 

Sounds  of  Canterbury  Bells. 


E.  a.  B. 


Hoffmann. 

A  musician  whose  works  present  many  points 
of  analogy  with  those  of  the  composers  mention- 
ed by  us  last  week  as  the  heads  of  the  German 
Romantic  School  is  Hoffmann — far  better  known 
by  his  tales  than  by  his  Miserere,  his  Requiem, 
his  airs  and  choruses  for  Werner's  Crusade  of  the 
Baltic,  or  his  operas  of  Love  and  Jealousy',  The 
Canon  of  Milan,  and  Undine,  which  last  pro- 
duction has  always  been  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece. Indeed,  with  Undine,  Hoffmann  obtained 
his  one  great  musical  success,  and  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  marked  favor  with  which  that 
work  was  received  in  Berlin.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fantastic  nature  of  the  subject  was  eminently 
suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  composer. 
Then  ho  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  an 


excellent  libretto,  written  by  Lamotte-Fouque, 
the  author  of  the  original  tale;  and  finally,  the 
opera  was  admirably  executed  at  the  Koyal  The- 
atre of  Berlic.  Probably  not  one  of  our  readers 
has  heard  Hoffmann's  Undine,  which  was  brought 
out  in  1817,  and  we  believe  was  never  revived, 
though  much  of  the  music  enjoyed  for  a  time  con- 
siderable popularity,  and  the  composition  as  a 
whole  was  warmly  and  publicly  praised  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
On  the  other  hand,  Undine,  and  Hoffmann's 
music  generally,  have  been  condemned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  is  reported  not  to  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  one  melody  from  another, 
though  he  had  of  course  a  profound  admiration 
for  Scotch  ballads  of  all  kinds.  M.  Fetis,  too, 
after  informing  us  that  Hoffmann  ''  gave  music 
lessons,  painted  enormous  pictures,  and  wrote 
licentious  novels  (where  are  Hoffmann's  licen- 
tious novels?),  without  succeeding  in  making 
himself  remarked  in  any  style,"  goes  on  to  assure 
us,  without  ever  having  heard  Undine,  that  al- 
though there  were  "  certain  parts "  in  which 
genius  was  evinced,  "want  of  connexion,  of  con- 
formity, of  conception,  and  of  plan,  might  be 
observed  throughout ;"  and  that  "the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics  was  that  such  a  work  could  not 
be  classed  among  those  compositions  which  mark 
an  epoch  in  art." 

Weber  had  studied  criticism  less  perhaps  than 
M.  Fetis,  but  he  knew  more  about  creativeness, 
and  in  an  article  on  the  opera  of  Undine,  so  far 
from  complaining  of  any  "  want  of  connexion, 
of  conformity,  of  conception,  and  of  plan,"  the 
author  of  Der  Freischiitz  says :  "  This  work  seems 
really  to  have  been  composed  at  one  inspiration, 
and  I  do  not  remember,  after  hearing  it  several 
times,  that  any  passage  ever  recalled  me  for  a 
single  minute  from  the  circle  of  magic  images 
that  the  artist  evoked  in  my  soul.  Yes,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  the  author  sustains  the  in- 
terest so  powerfully  by  the  musical  development 
of  his  theme,  that  after  but  a  single  hearing  one 
really  seizes  the  ensemble  of  the  work,  and  de- 
tail disappears  in  the  naivete  and  modesty  of  his 
art.  With  rare  renunciation,  such  as  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  him  who  knows  what  it  costs 
to  sacrifice  the  triumph  of  a  momentary  success, 
M.  Hoffmann  has  disdained  to  enrich  some  pieces 
at  the  expense  of  others ;  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
do  by  giving  them  an  importance  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  as  members  of  the  entire  work. 
The  composer  always  advances,  visibly  guided 
by  this  one  aspiration — to  be  always  truthful,  and 
to  keep  up  the  dramatic  action  without  ceasing, 
instead  of  checking  or  fettering  it  in  its  rapid 
progress.  Diverse  and  strongly  marked  as  are 
the  characters  of  the  different  personages,  there 
is  nevertheless  something  which  surrounds  them 
all ;  it  is  that  fabulous  life,  full  of  phantoms,  and 
those  soft  whisperings  of  terror  which  belong  so 
peculiarly  to  the  fantastic.  Kiihleborn  is  the 
character  most  strikingly  put  in  relief  both  by 
the  choice  of  the  melodies,  and  by  the  instrumen- 
tation which,  never  leaving  him,  always  announ- 
ces his  sinister  approach.*  This  is  quite  right, 
Kiihleborn  appearing,  if  not  as  destiny  itself,  at 
least  as  its  appointed  instrument.  After  him 
comes  Undine,  the  charming  daughter  of  the 
waves,  which,  made  sonorous,  now  murmur  and 
break  in  harmonious  roulades,  now  powerful  and 
commanding,  announce  her  power.  The  arietta 
of  the  second  act,  treated  with  rare  and  subtle 
grace,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thorough  success,  and 
to  render  the  character  perfectly.  Hildebrand, 
so  passionate  yet  full  of  hesitation,  and  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  each  amorous  de- 


■'f Another  proof  that  this  device  is  not  new  in  the  hands  of 
Herr  Wagner. 


sire,  and  the  pious  and  simple  priest,  with  his 
grave  choral  melody,  are  the  next  in  importance. 
In  the  back-ground  are  Bertalda,  the  fisherman 
and  his  wife,  and  the  duke  and  duchess.  The 
strains  sung  by  the  suite  of  the  latter  breathe  a 
joyous,  animated  life,  and  are  developed  with 
admirable  gaiety,  thus  forming  a  contrast  with 
the  sombre  choruses  of  the  spirits  of  the  earth 
and  water,  which  are  full  of  harsh,  strange  pro- 
gressions. The  end  of  the  opera,  in  which  the 
composer  displays,  as  if  to  crown  his  work,  all 
his  abundance  of  harmony  in  the  double  chorus 
in  eight  parts,  appears  to  me  grandly  conceived 
and  perfectly  rendered.  He  has  expressed  these 
words — '  Good  night  to  all  the  cares  and  to  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  earth  ' — with  true  lofti- 
ness, and  with  a  soft  melancholy  which,  in  spite 
of  the  tragic  conclusion  of  the  piece,  leaves  be- 
hind a  delicious  impression  of  calm  and  consola- 
tion. The  overture  and  the  final  chorus  which 
enclose  the  woi-k  here  give  one  another  the  hand. 
The  former,  which  evokes  and  opens  the  world  of 
wonders,  commences  softly,  goes  on  increasing, 
then  bursts  forth  with  passion ;  the  latter  is  intro- 
duced without  brusqueness,  but  mi.xes  itself  up 
with  the  action,  and  calms  and  satisfies  it  com- 
pletely. The  entire  work  is-  one  of  the  most 
spiritual  that  these  latter  times  have  given  us.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  and  intimate 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  completed  by  a 
series  of  ideas  profoundly  reflected  upon,  and  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  all  the  material  resources 
of  art ;  the  whole  rendered  into  a  magnificent 
work  by  beautiful  and  admirably  developed  mel- 
odies." 

M.  Berlioz  has  said  of  Hoffmann's  music,  add- 
ing, however,  that  he  had  not  heard  a  note  of  it, 
that  it  was  "  de  la  musiqite  de  litterateur."  M. 
Fetis,  having  heard  about  as  much  of  it,  has  said 
a  great  deal  more  ;  but,  after  what  has  been 
written  about  Hoffmann's  principal  opera  by 
such  a  master  and  judge  as  Karl  Maria  von 
Weber,  neither  the  opinion  of  M.  Fetis  nor  of 
M.  Berlioz  can  be  of  any  value  on  the  subject. 
The  merit  of  Hoffmann's  music  has  probably 
been  denied  because  the  world  is  not  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  same  man  can  be  a  great  writer 
and  also  a  great  musician.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
perversity  of  human  nature  that  makes  us  dispos- 
ed to  hold  M.  Berlioz  in  so  little  esteem  as  an 
author ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  who  would  be  equally  averse  to  according 
M.  Fetis  any  tolerable  rank  as  a  composer. — • 
London  Musical  World,  Aug.  4. 


Congregational  Singing. 

In  the  attempt  to  establish  Congregational  Singing 
in  the  churches  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  many,  that  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  possess  any  special  acuteness  or  delicacy  of 
ear,  are  not  to  be  regarded.  If  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  are  -nilling  to  try  to  sing,  that  is 
enough  ;  let  that  portion  of  the  people  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  exercise,  when  all  varieties  of  sounds  are 
made  which  go  by  the  name  of  singing,  bear  it  as 
they  best  may.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Congregational  singing  must  be  had.  Be 
patient  toward  a  word  or  two  on  the  other  side,  for 
it  is  only  once  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of  being 
heard. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  in  the  pure  and  chaste 
tones  of  well-cultivated  voices,  tliere  is  nothing  that 
will  injure  the  natural  sensibilities  of  any  one.  Good 
singing,  in  connection  with  a  good  hymn,  will  always 
have  a  favorable  impression  on  every  unbiased  mind, 
whether  of  one  who  "has  an  ear"  or  of  one  who 
has  not.  It  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  no  one.  But 
how  is  it  with  singing,  when  the  voices  of  many  of 
those  who  purport  to  "  sing,"  are  so  discordant  that 
any  sound  which  comes  within  a  half,  or  at  least,  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  of  what  it  should  be,  answers  their 
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purpose  ■?  '  How  is  it,  wlien  instead  of  all  singing  in 
liarraony,  there  are  many,  in  reality,  singing  inde- 
pendent sohs,  all  through  the  congregation, — each  one 
doing  his  loudest  in  his  own  way  ?  To  some,  in 
every  congregation,  these  things  seem  intolerable. 
Suppose  that  out  of  every  two  hundred  in  a  congre- 
gation there  are  twenty  tive  who  should  be  annoyed 
at  every  religious  meeting,  by  having  repeated  shocks 
from  an  electrical  battery,  administered  to  their  per- 
sons ;  and  it  should  be  said  by  others,  that  there  is  no 
great  objection  to  this,  because  the  congregation,  gen- 
erally, suffer  no  such  annoyance  ;  and  those  few  in- 
dividuals who  do,  ought  to  have  their  minds  and 
hearts  on  spiritual  things,  and  not  give  way  to  it : 
would  any  man  of  sense  say  that  such  a  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  continued ! 

Now  the  actual  effect  on  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  some  sounds,  in  what  is  called  "  congregational 
singing,"  is  certainly  very  similar  to  the  shocks  from 
an  electrical  battery,  and  religion  can  no  more  sliield 
them  from  it,  than  it  can  from  tlie  shocks  from  the 
battery  ;  and  yet  this  effect  is  ten  times  worse  than 
the  one  supposed,  for  this  reason  :  shocks  from  such 
a  battery  would  carry  no  particular  sentiment  with 
them  ;  while  tliose  received  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
come  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  most  sacred 
and  beautiful  hymns,  and  the  disagreeable  associa- 
tions, thus  inevitably  formed,  will  remain  ;  so  that, 
in  such  a  person's  remembrance  of  the  most  delight- 
ful hymn,  there  will  come — for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, if  not  always — the  remembrance  of  the  trag- 
edy of  its  being  literally  executed,  in  a  judicial 
sense, — not  by  the  conc/rerjation ,  but  by  some  few  of 
those  independent  solo  singers,  who  are  scattered 
through  the  congregation  ; — each  one  showing  off  to 
his  silent  neighbors,  how  ranch  in  quantity,  without 
regard  to  quality,  he  can  sing ! 

Now  to  the  idea  of  "  congregational  singing  "  we 
have  no  objection  whatever.  But  to  call  that  "  con- 
gregational singing  "  which  is  really  done  by  less,  on 
an  average,  than  one-fifth  of  the  congregation,  and 
done,  as  it  too  often  is,  in  the  very  manner  here  de 
scribed,  is  not  calling  the  thing  by  a  right  name,  nor 
is  such  singing  that  which  would  seem  best  designed 
for  general  edification.  It  is  certainly  one  desirable 
part  of  religion  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  disturb- 
ing the  religion  of  others. 

With  very  many  in  our  congregations,  all  this  may 
be  very  tolerable,  for  they  are  not  annoyed  by  dis- 
cords. But  is  it  kind,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  many 
to  trample  on  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  may  un- 
fortunately he  in  the  minority,  when  the  mental  and 
spiritual  experience  of  all  might  be  richer  and  more 
profitable,  by  having  some  due  regard  to  the  manner 
of  our  worship,  and  especially  to  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  sensibilities  are  not  made  of  iron  or 
brass  ?  Having  then  "  gifts  differing,"  let  those  to 
whom  these  are  severally  committed,  be  found  attend- 
ing to  their  own  with  faithfulness  and  sincerity,  and 
there  need  be  no  schism.  Let  him  that  teacheth, 
teach,  and  him  that  exhorteth,  exhort ;  but  let  not 
him  who  really  cannot  sing,  undertake  to  aid  the 
devotions  of  others  by  his  vain  attempts,  before  he 
has  properly  learned.  To  be  a  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  " 
to  others  is  bad  enough  for  those  who  must  endure 
the  dispensation,  hut  to  be  a  spear  in  the  soul  is  cer- 
tainly a  thing  to  bo  avoided  liy  all  possible  means- 
We  require  the  mind  and  voice  of  a  public  speaker  to 
be  properly  trained  ;  why  not  the  voice,  in  one  who 
is  to  sing  in  public  worship  ? 

We  believe  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple may  learn  to  sing  with  propriety,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly instructed,  and  are  willing  to  persevei'e  in  their 
efforts  to  leani :  and  when  the  congregation  can  sing, 
we  shold  like  very  much  to  have  them  do  it — but  not 
before!         A  Small  but  Eaknest  Minoeitt.  , 


We  are  always  very  happy  to  find  room  for  any 
"small  but  earnest  minority  "  to  express  themselves 
upon  matters  of  common  concernment ;  and  we  are 
doubly  willing  to  insert  the  above  communication  be- 
cause we  can  sympathize  with  its  tenor — if  that  is  the 
part  which  it  sings.  It  is  a  good  old  maxim,  which 
is  so  full  of  the  spiiit  of  the  Bible,  that  it  might  have 
found  utterance  on  the  sacred  page,  that  "  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.  Congre- 
gational singing  may  be  the  Heaven-intended,  or,  at 
least.  Heaven-preferred  method  for  the  sanctuary ; 
but,  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  both  singing,  and  Congrega- 
tional singing.  This  it  cannot  be,  until  the  Congre- 
gation have  learned  how  to  sing. 

Singing  is  the  utterance  of  sounds  with  melodious 
modulations  of  the  voice.  It  involves  some  know- 
ledge of  melody  and  rhythm.  Nobody  can  sing  who 
cannot  tell  a  chord  from  a  discord  as  quick  as  we 
can  distinguish  the  shriek  of  a  steam  whistle  from 
the  squeak  of  a  penny  trumpet.  Doubtless — as  our 
correspondent  suggests — most  people  can  be  taught 
to  sing  in  some  tolerable  manner,  if  they  are  taught 


young,  and  are  made  the  subjects  of  long  and  careful 
training.  But  it  is  impossible  for  a  congregation 
where  non-musical  members  have  not  been  thus  dealt 
with,  to  make  melody  by  their  voices  to  the  Lord. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  common  to  point  to  our 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  held 
in  them,  and  to  refer  to  the  "  good  singing"  there, 
with  the  ti'iumphant  inquiry  why,  if  the  "  congrega- 
tion "  can  sing  so  successfully  and  with  so  much  of 
real  comfort  and  edification  there,  the  "  congrega- 
tion "  may  not  do  the  same  thing  in  the  house  of 
God  in  the  Sabbath  service  of  song?  We  think 
there  is  an  easy  answer  which  negatives  the  inquiry. 
In  the  first  place,  the  congregation  do  most  seldom 
sing  in  the  lecture-room  ;  but  only  the  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  persons  who  have  musical  taste 
and  culture,  and  whose  volume  of  tone  in  that  small 
room  reverberates  grandly  from  end  to  end  and  from 
side  to  side  ;  drowning  even  the  discords — if  they 
are  made  by  the  rmskilled.  In  the  greatly  increased 
space  of  the  church  edifice,  that  volume  of  tone  be- 
comes so  thinned  and  enfeebled,  as  hardly  to  recog- 
nize itself,  and  to  be  no  wise  able  to  smother  and 
conceal  the  discordant  voices  of  those  who,  though 
they  may  sing  with  ever  so  much  of  the  spirit,  never 
sang  five  words  with  the  understanding  in  their  lives, 
and  could  not,  if  life  depended  upon  it.  The  same 
tunes,  sang  by  the  same  voices  that  sounded  nobly 
and  sweetly  in  the  lecture-room,  will,  therefore,  be 
very  apt  to  disappoint  expectation  in  the  church  : 
and  if  the  organ  occupies  its  usual  place  in  the  gal- 
lery, from  eight  to  twenty  feet  above  the  floor  on 
which  the  audience  stand,  it  will  be  found  next  to  im- 
possible, for  the  organist  and  the  people  to  "keep 
time,"  in  anything  approaching  a  quick  and  strong 
movement  on  his  part;  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  that  all  tunes  will  he  played  and  sung  with  a 
slow  and  drawling  movement,  until  the  service  of 
song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  like  a  wounded 
snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along" — to  the  weari- 
ness of  all,  and  the  special  and  intense  disgust  of 
those  who  are  affected  with  musical  sensibility  in  an 
acute   degree. 

It  is  a  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  case  that  the 
children — in  our  week  day  and  Sabbath  schools — are 
now  so  almost  universally  taught  to  sing.  And  it 
may  not  unreasonably  be  anticipated  that,  by  the 
time  tliat  those  children  shall  have  passed  up  into 
our  congregations  so  as  to  compose  their  bulk,  it 
may  be  possible  to  have  "congregational  singing" 
in  which  all  flie  congregation  may  share  with  some 
tolerable  skill  and  strength.  But  there  is  a  "  good 
time  coming."  Its  advent  is  not  yet.  And  until 
it  comes,  we  think  the  most  successful  congregation- 
al singing — and  the  most  comfortable  and  edifying 
singing,  any  way — will  be  found  to  be  the  product 
of  a  small  and  well  trained  choir,  who  shall  perform 
two-thirds  of  the  Sabbath  service — the  congregation 
being  invited  and  urged  to  join  with  them  in  the 
first  singing  of  the  morning,  and  the  last  of  the  af- 
ternoon ;  the  choir  leading  off,  and  the  people  follow- 
ing, in  the  use  of  some  of  those  good,  simple  and 
strong  chorales,  which  would  bear  the  stress  of  a 
regiment  of  voices,  and  an  organ  accompaniment 
like  the  war  of  the  ocean  on  its  reefs,  without  being 
overdone. 

We  may  be  in  a  "  sm.all  minority  "  in  this  opin- 
ion, but  we  are  "  earnest,"  and  what  is  more — we 
are  right. — Congregationalist. 


Music  of  the  Moravians. 

From  a  pleasant  account  in  the  Necn  York  Evening 
Post,  of  a  Sunday  spent  at  the  Moravian  settlement 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  we  take  the  following 
description  of  their  church  music: 

The  music  is  peculiar.  All  the  congregation  sing, 
the  tune  being  some  old  German  choral,  to  which 
the  organist  plays  a  varied  and  quite  scientific  ac- 
companiment, introtlucing  an  interlude  of  a  few 
chords  between  each  line.  A  sermon  follows,  and 
the  services  conclude  with  a  prayer  and  benediction. 

After  dinner  we  go  to  the  cemetery,  a  beautiful 
plot  of  ground,  where,  under  the  shade  of  majestic 
elms,  the  "  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 
and  where  the  Moravians  are  buried  in  regular  order 
as  they  die.  The  cemetery  is  peculiar,'  because  it 
contains  no  upright  slab  or  monument,  the  graves 
being  marked  by  square  horizontal  slabs  laid  on  top, 
and  bearing  the  usual  inscriptions,  sometimes  in  Eng 
lish,  sometimes  in  German.  It  is  always  open,  and 
seems  to  be  used  as  a  public  park.  It  has  none  of 
the  gloom  which  usually  attaches  to  grave-yards,  pro- 
bably because  it  looks  so  little  like  one. 

At  two  o'clock  we  must  go  to  the  church  again, 
for  there  is  to  be  a  "  Love  Feast,"  and  just  as  service 
commences  we  are  in  our  place.  They  are  playing 
the  voluntary,  not  on  the  organ,  but  with  a  brass 


band  1  The  band  of  only  four  pieces,  but  each  echo- 
ing loudly  and  clearly  through  the  church,  is  near 
the  organ,  and  they  play  an  adagio  choral  movement 
full  of  devotional  feeling.  As  they  close  the  organ 
commences  with  a  majestic  strain  of  slow  swelling 
music.  A  venerable  clergyman  opens  tlie  service  by 
giving  out  a  hymn,  which  is  sung  as  usual  by  the 
congregation,  and  is  followed  by  a  vocal  quartet,  ac- 
companied by  the  organ  and  violoncello,  for  eight  or 
ten  players  upon  stringed  instruments  arc  seated  near 
the  organist,  the  keyboard  of  the  organ  being  turned 
so  that  the  performer  faces  the  pulpit.  The  quartet 
is  followed  by  a  chorus  sung  by  the  choir,  which  in- 
cludes some  thirty  ladies  without  bonnets,  each  wear- 
ing a  prettly  little  cap  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
Other  choruses  and  anthems  follow,  the  service  being 
principally  musical,  and  the  clear  notes  of  the  cornets 
and  violins  soaring  up  above  the  full,  rich,  diapason 
tones  of  the  organ.  The  clergyman  occasionally 
reads  the  hymn  or  anthem  (sometimes  in  German, 
sometimes  in  English),  the  choir  singing  each  line  as 
it  is  given  out. 

The  music,  notwithstanding  the  orchestral  resources 
at  the  command  of  the  leader,  is  by  no  means  florid, 
nor  even  brilliant.  Slow  choral  movements  some- 
times, but  rarely  touching  on  the  fugue  style,  are 
preferred.  There  are  two  organists,  who  play  alter- 
nately, and  the  gentleman  on  duty  last  Sunday  was 
good  enough  to  show  to  Mr.  Wisp  the  musical  libra- 
ry of  the  choir.  The  music,  much  of  it  written  in 
the  old  style  of  notation,  on  the  C  clef,  and  with  fig- 
ured bass,  is  entirely  in  manuscript,  and  some  of  it 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  church  for  genera- 
tions. All  composers,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
made  use  of,  but  not  many  of  their  works  will  suit 
the  devotional  style  of  the  Moravian  worship,  and 
the  compositions  most  in  vogue  here  arc  those  of  old 
Moravian  composers,  and  can  be  heard  only  in  Mo- 
ravian societies  and  churches.  All  the  musicians  who 
sing  or  play  in  the  church,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  organists,  volunteer  performers.  The  violins, 
cornets,  trombone,  'cello  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments used  in  the  choir,  are  played  by  amateurs,  (for 
almost  every  Moravian  is  skilled  in  music,)  and  it 
certainly  has  a  singular  appearance  to  see  stout  well- 
to-do  farmers,  property-owners,  or  store-keepers,  lean- 
ing back  in  their  seats  in  the  choir  and  drawing  their 
bow  across  the  strings  of  the  violins.  Most  people 
in  other  towns,  in  their  condition  or  standing  in  tlreir 
respective  communities,  would  consider  it  trifling, 
and  beneath  their  notice  to  bother  with  such  things  ; 
but  here  in  Bethlehem  music  is  both  loved  and  culti- 
vated.  Almost  every  lady  plays  the  piano,  and  al- 
most every  man  the  violin  or  organ. 

The  "  Love  Feast"  itself  must  not  he  forgotten. 
At  a  certain  point  of  the  service  sweet  buns  and 
warm  coffee  are  passed  round,  every  one  partaking. 
The  services  close  with  a  few  prayers  in  German  and 
English,  and  the  usual  benediction.  Indeed,  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  German  and  English  are  equally  famil- 
iar to  the  inhabitants,  the  older  Moravians  speaking 
German  in  their  households,  while  the  younger  natu- 
rally prefer  the  English. 

If,  then,  any  reader  of  these  sketches  wishes  to 
take  a  delightful  peep  into  Pennsylvania,  visit  a  pe- 
culiar people  and  attend  a  strange  and  interesting, 
though  perfectly  orthodox  religious  service,  let  him 
spend  a  Sunday  at  Bethlehem. 


Jfiite  %xis. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  August  13.) 

Art  in  Newport. 

Newpokt,  August,  1S60. 

I  was  surprised  to  encounter  Rowse  on  the  Cliffs. 
The  statement  that  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  declined 
to  sit  for  their  portraits  to  him  is  erroneous.  The 
rain  fell  constantly  while  Bowse  was  in  England, 
and  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  obliged 
him  to  cut  short  his  visit.  Richard  M.  Hunt  is  here 
recruiting  from  a  severe  illness ;  Ehningcr  has  just 
left.  As  Monday  is  proverbially  dull  here,  owing  to 
the  absence  af  a  New  York  mail,  and  the  large  num- 
ber who  always  prep.are  to  leave  on  that  evening,  it 
is  a  good  time  to  tell  you  something  about  Art  in 
Newport. 

Visitors  who  come  here  from  the  Hudson  River, 
Berkshire  County,  or  the  WbiteMountains,  complain 
of  the  tamencss  of  the  scenery.  They  miss  pictu- 
resque elevations,  noble  trees,  and  the  umbrageous 
masses  which  add  so  essentially  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  the  lover  of  na- 
ture must  here  look  to  the  sea — with  its  ever-chang- 
ing moods  .and  hues,  its  limitless  expanse,  beautiful 
inlets,  and  graceful  shores — for  his  scenic  pleasure  ; 
yet  the  infinite  variety  of  the  ocean,  to  the  eye  of  a 
keen  and  susceptible  observer — for  a  time,  at  least, 
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— more  than  compensates  for  the  lack  of  woods  and 
mountains.  The  rocks  licre  are  full  of  character ; 
and  for  studies  of  color  the  painter  will  vainly  seek  a 
clearer  twinkle  in  the  grass,  a  doeijer  azure  in  the 
lieavens,  crystalline  blue  water  more  pure,  sunsets 
more  splendid,  an  atmosphere  more  lucent,  or  vapor- 
ous neutral  tints  more  effective.  For  these  reasons, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  because  of  the  good  working 
Summer  climate  and  the  intelligent  society  of  the 
place,  Newport  has  always  been  fondly  sought  by 
the  artistic  fraternity.  In  the  brief  history  of  Amer- 
ican art,  it  is  one  of  the  first  places  named  as  the 
abode  of  painters.  Bisliop  Berkeley  brought  Snii- 
bert  here  from  England,  and  his  are  the  first  good 
portraits  that  were  executed  in  America.  In  walking 
or  driving  with  artist  friends  here,  their  frequent  ex- 
clamations of  discovery  and  delight,  indicate  that 
Newport  is  not  deficient  in  picturesque  materials. 
Now  it  is  a  magnificent  cloud,  and  now  a  beautiful 
surge  ;  sometimes  a  long  aerial  perspective,  and  again 
a  charming  costume  or  physiognomy  that  wins  the 
artist's  eye.  Some  of  the  cleverest  caricatures  of 
Augustus  Hoppin  were  inspired  by  tlie  grotesque  side 
of  life  visible  here  in  "  the  height  of  the  season." 
The  lamented  Crawford  found  in  Wright's  portrait  of 
Washington,  belonging  to  a  resident;  the  most  authen- 
tic details  of  the  peerless  Chiefs  figure  and  features, 
whereof  he  made  excellent  use  in  bis  study  of  that 
grand  subject.  Amateur  photographers  find  delecta- 
ble objects  to  represent ;  sketchbooks  are  desirably- 
filled  at  the  Glen  and  among  the  rocks,  and  the  da- 
guerreotypists  drive  a  flourishing  trade. 

There  is  a  cottage  in  Pelham  street  which  is  the  fruit 
of  artistic  labor,  having  been  erected  several  years 
since  by  Richard  M.  Staigg — a  painter  of  exquisite 
taste  and  progressive  ability — whose  early  studies  were 
aided  by  the  kindly  counsels  of  AUston.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  career,  Staigg  was  devoted  to  mini- 
ature painting — a  branch  in  which  he  so  excels  that 
there  is  always  upon  his  easel  some  work  of  the  kind, 
and  his  winters  are  as  fully  occupied  in  New  York 
and  Boston  as  his  summers  in  Newport.  Many  of 
Staigg's  miniatures  of  beautiful  women  are  as  much 
prized  as  works  of  art,  in  a  spliere  where  high  suc- 
cess is  rare,  as  for  excellent  likenesses.  He  excels  in 
color.  Bryan,  the  well-known  owner  of  the  gallery 
of  old  masters,  sat  to  him  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  fastidious  critic  as  he  is,  considers  the  painting  a 
master-piece.  To  vary  the  minute  labor  bestowed 
upon  his  miniatures,  and  give  scope  to  his  love  of  art 
in  a  broader  sphere,  Staigg  has  executed,  of  late, 
many  admirable  life-size  crayon  portraits;  several  in 
oil ;  and  a  series  ot  finished  landscapes  of  cabinet 
size,  with  some  ffenre  composilions.  His  success  in 
each  of  tliese  branches  has  been  remarkable.  His 
head,  in  oil,  called  the  "  Exile,"  has  won  the  greatest 
admiration  for  its  mellow  tints  and  earnest  expres- 
sion ;  his  portrait  of  his  mother  was  pronounced  a 
gem  in  tint  and  tone,  as  well  as  character,  hy  all  the 
critics  of  a  recent  exhibition  ;  liis  figure  of  the  "  Lit- 
tle Crossing  Sweep  "  is  so  naive  and  true  that  photo- 
graphs of  it  have  sold  to  a  large  extent ;  and  a  set  of 
views  of  sea  and  sky  effects,  and  bits  of  coast  in  this 
region,  are  tlie  favorite  jlrawing-roora  ornaments  of 
more  than  one  tasteful  dwelling  on  this  island.  Nor 
should  the  beautiful  children,  delineated  by  Staigg 
be  forgotten ;  they  are  singularly  authentic  and 
graceful.  This  studious  and  refined  artist  has  well 
sustained  the  early  reputation  of  Newport  as  the 
birthplace  or  residence  of  favorite  painters;  and  his 
progress  and  success  have  been  legitimate,  and  are 
sources  of  congratnl.ntion  to  his  numerous  friends 
here.  His  sister  is  endowed  with  similar  talent,  and 
his  studio  is  seldom  without  some  precious  and  en- 
deared trophy  of  artistic  genius. 

In  South  Touro  street,  there  is  a  nice  bit  of  ver- 
dant lawn,  where  a  large  white  goat,  and  sometimes 
a  little  black  Eayal  cow,  may  be  seen  grazing ;  in 
the  rear  is  a  mansion  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  still 
fartiier  back,  an  eligible  atelier,  where  instruction 
and  acliievement  in  jMctorial  art  go  on  prosperously, 
despite  of  the  frequent  interruption  of  visitors.  This 
is  the  house  of  William  M.  Hunt.  He  studied  Art 
faithfully  in  Paris,  and  pursues  it  with  the  correct- 
ness and  insight  of  a  man  who  has  adopted  his  legit- 
imate vocation.  He  is  an  admirable  draughtsman, 
and  knows  how  to  seize  the  picturesque  in  nature 
and  the  characteristic  in  humanity  with  consummate 
tact.  There  is  nothing  conventional  or  adventitious 
about  his  work — nothing  evasive  in  his  manner.  He 
never  arbitrarily  chooses  a  subject,  but  is  won  by  it. 
His  eye  is  quick  to  discern,  and  his  hand  dexterous 
to  embody  the  pictures  that  exist  in  life  and  nature  ; 
no  effect  of  light  and  shade,  of  feature  and  form,  of 
expression  and  character,  is  lost  upon  him.  He  lias 
a  remarkable  affinity  with  the  naive.  There  is  a 
true  simplicity,  like  that  of  Nature,  in  his  concep- 
tions. Such  charming  and  suggestive  subjects  as 
rural  life,  the  wayside,  the  spontaneous  and  natural 


around  him,  afford,  he  instinctively  adopts.      Many 
of  his  pictures  have  been  extremely  popular,  even  in 
diminutive  lithograph   copies,   owing  to  this  subtle 
truth  to  nature  ;  as,  for  instance.  "  "The  Girl  at  the 
Fountain,"  "  The  Coy  playing  the  Mandolin,"  the 
"Paris  Flower   Girl,"  etc.      A  glance   around   his 
studio  reveals  the  genuine  artist  at  a  glance.     There 
are   quaint,   minutely-finished    sketches    of   interior 
court-yards,  or  mossy  walls  in  the  Azores, — there  are 
bits  of  rustic   life  gathered   in  France — a  little  shep- 
herdess  leading  a  cow  through  a  wood  and  knitting 
as  she  walks,  two  angelic  children  singing,  deer  by 
moonlight,  rabbits  erect  and  vigilant,  a  fortuneteller 
and  child,  etc.,  all  instinct  with  the  expressive,  artless 
grace  of  Nature.     Some  of  Hunt's  portraits  are  orig- 
inal and  effective  in  treatment  beyond   any  we  have 
seen   by   living  American  artists, — as    for  example, 
that  incarnation  of  judicial  sense  and  integrity.  Chief 
Justice  Shaw — two  children  painted  after  death,  and 
a  score  of  female  heads  and  forms,  where  the  latent 
and  absolute  character  of  the  originals  is  delicately 
as  well  as  emphatically  preserved.     Attached  to  this 
painting-room  are  apartments  for  pupils,  of  which  Mr. 
Hunt   has    several,  and   constant  applicattons   from 
others  ;  for  his  talent  for  teaching  is  as  remarkable  as 
his  executive  skill.     His  education  and  the  course  he 
pursues  are  as  different  from    those   of  most  of  our 
artists  as  are  his   standard  of  excellence  and  his  pe- 
culiar talent.      Educated  in  the  scientific  and  patient 
habits   of  the  best   French  limners,  thoroughlv  inde- 
pendent in    his  tone  of  mind,  and  loving  Art  for  its 
own  sake,  he  wisely  prefers  the  comparative  isolation 
and   the   opportunities  of  study   which  Newport   se- 
cures, during  half  the  year,  and  the  great  social  priv- 
ileces  obtainable  there  for  the  remainder,  to  the  sup- 
erficial excitements  and  trading  spirit  of  our  com- 
mercial cities.      He  has  one  of  the  most  convenient 
ateliers  in  the  country,  and  his  artistic  advancement 
and  influence  are  unique  ;  he  is  never  without  com- 
missions, and  yet  can  satisfactorily  regulate  his  work 
and  follow  out  his  own  ideas.     Near  the  harbor  lives 
a  sister  of  Rev.  Freeman  Clark,  who  exhibits  much 
t.alent  in    painting  and  sketching.      A   daughter  of 
Gilbert  Stuart  receives  many  commissions — especially 
to  copy  her  illustrious  father's  celebrated  portr.ait  of 
Washington — one  of  the  full  length  originals  of  which 
adorns   the   Senate   '"Chamber  of  the  Newport  State 
House.      The  house  where  Stuart  was  born  is  still 
standing,  over  in  Narragansett — a  few  miles  hence, 
and   two  of  his  earliest  works   are   preserved  in  the 
Redwood  library.     The  first  years  of  Allston's  artis- 
tic studies    were  passed  here,   and  there  are   three 
memorable  fruits  of  his  pencil  to  be  seen,  where  so 
many  happy  hours  of  his  youth  were  spent.      The 
first  is  a  head  of  a  venerable  man,  who   taught  him 
the  rudiments  of  painting  ;  it  is  interesting  as  one  of 
bis  earliest  attempts,  wherein  his  skill  in  color  is  per- 
fectly discernible  ;  the  second  is  a  portrait  of  himself, 
as  a  young  man — a  most  refined  work — full  of  grace 
and   character,  and   with  clear  mellow  tints,  the  old 
fashioned  costume  and  long  hair  adding  to  its  pleas- 
ing effect ;  and  the  third  is  a  work  of  his  prime,  and 
has  the  massive  dignity  of  prophetic  expression  with 
the  transparent  and  rich  tone  and  harmony   which 
made  him  so  like  the   old  masters.      Allston's  friend 
in  his  studies  and  rambles  here  was  the  beautiful  min- 
iature painter  Malbone — whose  exquisite  works  are 
the  cherished  heirlooms  in  many  Newport  families. 
George  C.  Mason  as  a  draughtsman  and  architect,  as 
well  as  a  gentleman  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  families   of  the  place,  has  con- 
stant occupation  for   his  brain  and  talents  in  design- 
ing and  superintending   the   new   mansions   which, 
every  year,  spring  up  in  this  region.      It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Newport  has  been  and  is  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  artists.      The  best  pieces  of  Huntington  and 
Kensett  were  cither  sketched  out  or  wholly  executed 
here.     Lawrence,  the  English  crayon  artist,  passed  a 
Incrative   Summer  delineating  the  likenesses  of  the 
visitors  and  residents.      Ames,  the  Boston  portrait- 
painter,  brings  every  Summer,  pictures  to  paint  here. 
Ehninger  has  made  us  a  visit,  and  notwithstanding 
constant  social  invasions  of  his  time,  has  made  some 
admirable  illustrations  for  the  new  illustrated  edition 
of  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  about   to  be  issued  by  Put- 
nam.     Goodenough  delighted  in  Newport,  and  pro- 
posed to  execute  a  colossal  bust  of  Cooper,  the  nov- 
elist, and  present  it  to  the  city,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
scene  of  one  of  the   stirring   incidents   of  the   Red 
Rover.      One  of  the  new  minor  avenues  has   been 
named  for  the   generous  sculptor.     Signor  Patarnia, 
a  Sicilian  painter  of  rare  talent,  well  known  in  New 
York  for  his  artistic  caricatures — Init  deserving  to  be 
still  better  known  for  his  highly  finished  and  masterly 
portraits,  and  is  still  sojourning  here. 

Love  of  the  Beautiful. 

No  soul  is  so  barren  that  it  never  feels  a  throb  of 
its   higher  self — an  aspiration  for  its  lost  divinity,  a 


yearning  for  its  loftier  destiny.  The  midnight  stu- 
dent, digging  up  Greek  roots,  combining  words  to 
make  ideas,  rests  his  beating  forehead  on  his  hand, 
and  recalls  soothingly  some  period  of  his  life  which 
was  natural,  true  unci  happy.  The  sweating  machin- 
ist, covered  with  soot  and  dust,  pauses  in  bis  toil, 
thinks  of  the  loving  faces  of  his  wife  and  children  at 
home ;  and  his  next  shaft  is  polished  with  a  more 
graceful  curve,  the  wearied  expression  passes  away 
from  his  face,  his  labor  is  ennobled  by  its  object, 
which  is  the  beautiful. 

God  has  indeed  breathed  into  us  a  part  of  himself 
• — that  infinite  thing  which  is  called  soul.  Were  the 
discord  of  earth  done  awiiy,  life  would  be  all  poetry  ; 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  too  many  of  us  make 
of  it  most  miserable  prose.  But  that  the  poetry  of 
our  nature  can  lie  extinguished,  is  impossible.  The 
past,  present,  and  our  inherent  shadowing  forth  of 
the  future,  forbids  the  idea.  At  some  period  of  life, 
all  mankind  is  prompted  by  nature  to  be  natural ;  to 
find  beauty  in  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  river,  and 
no  longer  to  delude  themselves  with  false  ideas  of 
happiness.  Even  the  most  ignorant  and  wicked  of 
the  human  family  have  yet  something  left  of  the 
true  and  beautiful  in  them.  Falstaff,  after  his  long 
career  of  drunkeness  and  vice,  of  robbing  and  lying, 
on  his  death  bed,"  babbled  o'  green  fields  ;  "  it  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  touches  of  nature  by  the  great 
translator. 

In  this  test  of  life — for  he  lives  most  who  loves 
most — we  all  start  from  a  level.  Souls  do  no  busi- 
ness at  the  banks,  and  they  never  shave  notes.  The 
man  of  millions  bows  to  the  production  of  some 
humble  boy,  who  in  his  aflinity  for  the  beanty  of 
form,  has  carved  from  a  stone  his  lesson  of  poetry 
for  the  world.  While  banks  make  and  break,  for- 
tunes grow  and  dwindle,  some  obscure  child  may  be 
modeling  his  mud-images,  or  drawing  his  charcoal 
lines  on  the  wall ;  gathering  thoughts  which  shall 
live  eternally. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  think  that  not  a  fine  thought,  or  noble  emotion 
or  worthy  im]nilse  shall  ever  die.  It  must  be  an  in- 
herent belief  in  most  minds,  that  by  some  power  be- 
yond, the  good  deeds,  so  dim  and  obscure  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  bad,  shall  be  some  time  separated, 
and  shine  forth  in  tlicir  own  purity,  unsullied  by  the 
base  ignorance  and  error  of  the  world".  Call  it  fiiith 
or  superstition,  it  is  planted  in  the  soitl  of  man,  and 
for  a  purpose.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  good,  shall  be  tri- 
umphant— we  do  all,  at  some  period  of  life,  form 
plans  for  the  elevation  of  ourselves  into  something 
better.  Even  toil  itself  becomes  beautiful,  whea  its 
object  is  the  beautiful. 

Every  one,  however  rude  and  uncultivated,  makes 
some  distinction  between  graceful  lines  and  harsh  an- 
gles— between  harmonious  colors  and  those  which 
are  out  of  place.  It  is  the  instinctive  yearning  to 
separate  the  lovely  from  the  unlovely,  that  induces 
man,  studying  nature,  to  imitate.  And  the  picture 
which  he  paints,  or  the  statue  he  moulds,  is  not  only 
an  imitation  of  nature,  but  an  expression  of  his  own 
soul.  It  is  as  fascinating  and  powerful  as  it  is  sug- 
gestive. It  is  a  poem  revealed  in  form  or  color,  re- 
vealed only  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  be- 
holder to  appreciate  it.  A  noble  statue  is  an  object 
of  physical  beauty  to  all ;  but  to  the  true  lover  of  art, 
its  ideal  value  is  inestimable  ;  for,  in  surveying  it,  he 
builds  up  within  himself  a  statue-poem,  an  idea  as 
distinct  and  glorious  of  the  statue  itself.  He  may  be 
in  part  capable  of  expressing  this  feeling ;  but  never 
wholly,  for  the  impulse  he  rceives  is  unbounded.  As 
there  can  be  no  fixed  standard  of  beauty,  so  varied 
are  the  capacities,  and  so  different  the  degrees  of  cul- 
tivation, so  there  can  be  no  limit  to  its  appreciation. 
The  farther  we  progress  in  cultivating  a  taste  for  art, 
still  more  enticing  labyrinths  do  we  discern,  and  the 
deeper  is  our  desire  to  know  and  revel  in  them. 

We  live  too  much  in  dense  cities,  amid  smoke  and 
gas,  too  little  in  the  woods,  among  mountains.  There 
is  much  loveliness  in  nature  that  is  as  a  sealed  book 
to  man.  The  heart  of  man,  in  a  bent  body,  cooped 
up  among  boxes  and  barrels,  loses  its  life,  gets  full  of 
dollars  and  cents,  which  drive  out  faith  and  love. 
Pure  air  and  fine  scenery  are  a  good  remedy.  Ex- 
amine the  sunset  scenes  of  nature  minutely — you 
shall  find  no  fault.  The  twilight  of  the  water,  "the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  the  red  light  on  the  hills,  the 
infinitely  varied  clouds — all  are  faultlessly,  exquis- 
itely beautiful.  If  we  look  at  them  in  detail,  or  feel 
the  grand  harmony  of  the  whole,  we  shall  see  that  if 
there  is  error  at  all,  it  is  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  tlie 
thing  wdiich  we  can  but  partially  comprehend,  and 
which  is  infinitely  above  our  criticism. — Spiiit  of  the 

Eeturn  of  an  American  Artist. 

The  friends  of  Art  in  this  country  will  be  glad  to 
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learn  tliat  Mr.  William  Page  lias  retnrnetl  to  New 
York,  from  Europe,  and  will  hereafter  make  this  city 
his  permanent  residence.  Too  many  of  our  artists 
stray  off  to  Italy  or  Paris,  and  while  indulging  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  atti-actions  of  the  old  capitals 
of  Europe,  miss  the  golden  opportunites  for  distinc- 
tion which  await  them  at  home.  It  is  worth  the 
while  of  our  young  artists  to  remember  that  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  their  fraternity  have  never 
been  in  Europe,  and  possibly  never  may  go  there. 
Elliott,  the  first  among  our  portrait  painters,  was  boni 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy,  and  has  never  wielded  his  brush  except 
in  this  city.  He  owes  nothing  to  Em'ope.  Church, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  our  landscape  painters,  if  not 
of  all  landscapists,  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
learned  his  art  in  New  York.  He  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively over  his  native  continent  in  pursuit  of  sub- 
jects for  his  pencil,  but  he  has  never  felt  the  need  of 
European  study.  W.  S.  Mount  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  our  genre  painters,  and  he,  too,  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  a  pupil  of  the  National  Academy,  and 
another  home-loving  youth  whose  homely  thoughts 
have  required  no  foreign  polishing  to  give  them  cur- 
rency among  his  countrymen. 

We  might  enumerate  many  other  examples  ;  but 
these  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no  absolute  need  for 
our  artists  to  go  to  Paris,  Dnsseldorf,  or  Rome  to  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  eminence  in  their  profession. 

Mr.  Page  had  established  his  reputation  before 
ever  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  works  he  has 
executed  in  Eome,  great  as  their  merits  are,  do  no 
more  than  sustain  the  expectation  which  his  earlier 
performances  had  warranted.  Mr.  Page  is  a  native 
of  Albany,  and  another  of  the  distinguished  pupils 
of  the  National  Academy  during  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Morse.  The  severe  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his 
drawings  gained  him  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Aeademy;while  he  was  yet  a  pupil :  bat  his  master 
predicted  that  he  would  fail  as  a  colorist.  The  first 
picture  he  exhibited,  however,  proved  the  fallacy  of 
this  judgment.  The  brilliancy  of  his  color  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  digni- 
fied treatment  of  his  portraits,  and  the  deep  religious 
sentiment  of  his  historical  compositions,  made  him 
at  once  famous.  No  American  artist  ever  attained 
so  sudden  a  reputation,  or  so  worthily  sustained  his 
early  promises.  His  fondness  for  the  serious  subjects 
of  Scriptural  history  was  early  exhibited  in  a  Holy 
Family,  painted,  we  believe,  in  18.35,  and  now 
among  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Athenajura  ;  a 
composition  remarkable  for  its  expression  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  color. 

But  great  as  his  success  had  been,  Mr.  Page  was 
very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  achievement. 
Like  Eeynolds,  he  had  a  devotional  love  for  Titian 
and  the  religious  schools  of  Venetian  art,  and,  in 
aiming  to  discover  the  secret  of  color  of  the  great  hi- 
erarch  of  painters,  he  made  a  good  many  experi- 
ments, some  of  which,  like  those  of  Reynolds,  were 
failures,  though  they  led  eventually  to  the  attainment 
of  the  object  to  which  he  so  religiously  devoted  him- 
self Eleven  years  ago  he  left  New  York  for  Europe 
his  object  being  to  study  thegreatmasterpieces  of  Ti- 
tian. After  a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  he  pushed  on  to 
Florence,  where  he  remained  some  three  years,  visit- 
ing Venice  occasionally,  and  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome.  He  made  a  few  copies  of  some  of 
Titian's  heads,  to  fill  orders  that  had  been  given  him 
in  New  York,  which  are  said  to  be  perfect  marvels, 
not  as  imitations  or  copies,  but  reproductions.  When 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  originals,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  which  was  the  copy.  But,  it  was  not  the  aim 
of  the  artist  to  copy  Titian,  or  to  imitate  his  method  ; 
he  worked  to  accomplish  similar  effects  by  his  own 
methods.  Robert  Browning  and  other  English  au- 
thors in  Italy  who  have  seen  the  pictures  painted  by 
Mr.  Page  in  Florence  and  Rome,  have  awarded  him 
the  very  highest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
a  painter.  The  last  great  picture  which  he  executed 
in  Rome  was  on  one  of  the  grandest  themes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Aaron  and  Hur  sustaining  the  hands 
of  Moses.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  picture  is 
now  on  the  way  to  New  York,  where  it  will  probably 
be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  art  when  painters  like  George 
L.  Brown  and  William  Page,  after  residing  so  many 
years  in  Italy,  find  it  to  their  interest,  and  in  conso- 
nance with  their  inclinations,  to  come  b.ack  to  New 
York  and  set  up  their  easels  among  their  own  coun- 
trymen. West  and  Leslie  found  their  home  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  would  probably  have  failed  to  receive 
the  patronage  from  their  own  countrymen  which  for- 
eigners so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  But  times 
have  greatly  changed  since  they  wont  abroad,  and 
there  is  no  longer  such  necessity  for  our  young  artists 
to  go  to  Europe  either  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  in 
pursuit  of  patrons. — Independent. 


The  Coeps  de  Ballet. — Green-rooms  now-a- 
days,  says  Dickens,  are  sadly  dull,  slow,  hum-drum 
places  of  resort.  In  a  minor  theatre  they  are  some- 
what more  lively,  as  there  is  no  second  green-room, 
and  tiie  young  sylphides  of  the  corps  de  ballet  are  al- 
lowed to  join  the  company.  The  conversation  of 
these  yonng  ladies,  if  not  interesting,  is  amusing,  and 
if  not  brilliant,  is  cheeiful.  They  generally  bring 
their  needlework  with  them  if  they  have  to  wait  long 
between  the  scenes  (frequently  to  the  extent  of  an 
entire  act)  in  which  they  have  to  dance,  and  they  dis- 
course with  much  naivete  upon  the  warraness  or 
coldness  of  the  audience,  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
plause bestowed ;  the  bad  temper  of  the  stage  mana- 
ger, and  their  own  temporaiy  disposition  from  corns, 
wliich,  with  pickled  salmon,  unripe  pears,  the  proper 
number  of  lengths  for  a  silk  dress,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  whiskers  and  moustaches  of  the 
musicians  in  the  band,  (with  some  of  whose  members 
thej'  are  sure  to  be  in  love,  and  whom  they  very  fre- 
quently marry,  leaving  off  dancing,  and  have  enor- 
mous families,  )form  the  almost  invariable  staple  of  a 
ballet  girls  conversation.  Poor,  simple-minded, 
good-natured,  hard-working,  little  creatures,  theirs  is 
but  a  rude  and  stern  lot.  To  cut  capers,  and  wear 
paint ;  to  find  one's  own  shoes  and  stockings,  and  be 
strictly  virtuous,  on  a  salary  varying  from  nine  to 
eighteen  shillings  a  week — this  is  the  pabulum  of  a 
ballet-girl.  And  hark  in  thine  ear,  my  friend.  If 
any  man  talks  to  you  about  the  syrens  of  the  ballet, 
the  dangerous  encbanti-esses  and  cockatrices  of  the 
ballet,  the  pets  of  the  ballet,  whose  only  thoughts 
are  about  Broughams  and  diamond  aigrettes,  dinners 
at  Richmond,  and  villas  at  St.  John's  Wood — if  any- 
body tells  you  that  the  majority,  or  even  a  large  pro- 
portion, of  our  English  danseuses  are  inclined  in  this 
way,  just  inform  him,  with  my  compliments,  that  he 
is  a  dolt  and  a  teller  of  untruths.  I  can't  say  much 
of  the  ballet  morality  abroad  ;  of  the  poor  rats  de 
I'opera  in  Paris,  who  are  bred  to  wickedness  from 
their  very  cradle  upwards  ;  of  the  Neapolitan  baller- 
ine,  who  are  obliged  to  wear  green  calzoni,  and  to  be 
civil  to  the  priests,  lest  they  should  be  put  down  alto- 
gether ;  or  of  the  poor  Russian  ballet-girls,  who  live 
altogether  in  barracks,  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
theatre  in  omnibusses,  and  are  birched  if  they  do  not 
behave  themselves,  and  yet  manage  somehow  to 
make  a  bad  end  of  it ;  but  as  regards  our  own  sylph- 
ides, I  say  that  naughtiness  among  them  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  cheerful,  industrious,  self-denying  persever- 
ance in  a  hard,  ungrateful  life,  the  honorable  rule. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Adgust  6. — Knowing  the  interest 
which  you  take  in  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement 
of  musical  science  and  education,  and  the  high  es- 
timation in  which  you  have  appeared  to  hold  the 
Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute,  at  Pittsfield,  I  wish, 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  soiree,  given  by  the  pujjils 
of  that  school  a  few  weeks  since,  at  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present.  And  first  let  me  say  that 
these  soirees  are  not  the  result  of  long-continued  prac- 
tice on  a  few  pieces,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
play,— but  only  fair  specimens  of  the  attainments  of 
the  performers.  I  notice  this,  because  it  is  uncom- 
mon, and  in  doing  so  I  give  only  a  merited  testimony 
to  the  honesty  and  thoroughness  of  the  method 
adopted  at  this  school.  In  regard  to  the  programme, 
while  all  the  pieces  were  remarkably  well-performed, 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  were  "  Adelaide,"  the 
"  Terzette,  La  Sera,"  and  the  "  Allegro  and  An- 
dante from  Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  5,  C  minor." 
I  give  the  programme  : 

Soire'e  Musicale,  given  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Mendelssohn  Masical  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Edward  B.  Oliver,  Principal, 
Tuesday  evening,  August  7. 

1.  Overture,  Der  Freischiitz C.  BI.  von  "Weber. 

2.  Song.    Anf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges -Mendelssohn. 

3.  La  Sylphidc Felix  Qodefroid. 

4.  Trio.    Hark,  'tis  the  mermaid's  evening  song.  .Glover. 

5.  Sonata  in  D Haydn. 

6.  Song.    Adelaide Beethoven. 

7.  Sonata  in  F Kuhlan. 

8.  Sonata  in  B& Mozart. 

9.  Terzette,  La  Sera Lucantoni. 

10.  Allegro  and  Andante  from  Symphony  No.  5.  C 

niiiior Beethoven. 

The  whole  of  this  excellent  programme  was  lis- 
tened  to  by  a  select  and   highly   appreciative  audi- 


ence, with  many  expressions  of  delight  at  the  finished 
and  truthful  style  in  which  the  pieces  were  rendered, 
as  well  as  the  classical  character  of  the  selections. 

After  the  concert,  an  eloquent  address  was  made 
by  D.  S.  Reed,  of  Pittsfield,  in  which  he  stated  the 
object,  and  the  method  of  instruction  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Musical  Institute,  saying  truly  that  though  the 
pupils  educated  there  were  second  to  none  in  musi- 
cal execution,  yet  this  was  not  the  sole  or  the  chief 
object  of  the  instruction  given  ;  the  principal  aim 
being  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  by  means  of 
music,  that  treating  it  as  a  science,  and  not  as  a  mere 
accomplishment.  (I  may  mention  here  the  opinion 
expressed  by  one  of  the  professors  in  a  neighboring 
college,  that  the  study  of  music  on  the  plan  pursued 
at  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute,  would  be  a 
better  discipline  of  the  mind  than  many  of  the 
branches  now  considered  so  indispensable  to  a  course 
of  collegiate  instruction.)  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Reed 
said  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  Institute,  that  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn  had 
been  present,  sympathizing  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  musical 
culture  of  Pittsfield,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  speci- 
men I  heard  yesterday  at  one  of  the  principal  chur- 
ches, where  we  were  treated  to  chorals  miserably 
performed  on  the  organ,  with  variations  on  "  The 
last  rose  of  summer "  for  interludes,  &c.,  "  Hear 
me.  Norma,"  for  a  voluntary.  The  musical  taste  of 
the  children  is  being  cultivated  by  a  new  set  of  tem- 
perance songs,  adapted  to  such  melodies  as  "  Nelly 
Bly,"  '"Twere  vain  to  tell  thee  all  I  feel,"  &c., 
which  were  sung  with  great  spirit  to  a  crowded 
house,  at  a  temperance  lecture  last  evening.  In  the 
midst  of  such  opposing  influences,  if  a  classical 
school  like  the  Mendelssohn,  can  exist  and  prosper,  it 
must  be  because  it  has  a  life  in  itself  which  adverse 
circumstances  cannot  destroy ;  and  such  an  attempt 
to  advance  music  to  its  true  position  and  dignity, 
should  receive  the  encouragement  of  all  lovers  of  the 
science.  D . 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  20. — Mr.  Dwight. 
On  Monday  last  the  German  Festival  commenced. 
From  Worcester,  Hartford,  Westfield,  and  other 
places  poured  in  singers,  delegates,  and  non  ofl5cials. 
In  the  evening,  the  Springfield  Society  gave  a  Grand 
Concert  at  Music  Hall,  assisted  by  the  Worcester  and 
Hartford  singing  societies,  and  l[essrs.  Casseres, 
Schubert  and  Escott.  Schubert  acted  as  accompany- 
ist,  and  conducted  the  full  'concerted  pieces  which 
were  unaccompanied.  Here  is  a  programme  which 
perhaps  you  may  deem  fit  to  insert. 
Part  First. 

1.  Opening Springfield  Comet  Band. 

2.  "  The  Lord's  D.ay  "  :  Chorus,  with  Quartet  Solo. 

Sung  by  all  the  Societies.  C.  Kreuzer. 

3    ''Farewell'':  Solo  for  Baritone Kucken. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Ch.  Meyer. 

4.  '■  The  Precious  Stone_^':  Quarfet Taubert. 

Sung  by  the  uartford  Quartet  Club. 

5.  *'Polca":  Comic  Song A.  Shafer. 

Sung  by  the  Worcester  Singing  Society. 

6.  Trio:  For  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello Beriot. 

Performed  by  Sen.  Casseres,  Messrs.  Escott  and  Schuberth. 

7.  "  The  Chapel":  Quartet Spontini. 

Sung  by  the  Uartford  Quartet  Club 

8.  Hunting  Chorus Fr.  Abt. 

Part  Second. 

1.  "Huntsmen's  Farewell":  Chorus Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  all  the  Societies. 

2.  "  The  Brightest  Eyes  "' :  Song  for  Baritone Stigelli. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Ch,  Meyer. 

3.  "  The  Young  Musicians." Kncken. 

Sung  by  the  Hartford  Quartet  Club. 

4.  "  The  Bill  of  Fare  " :  Chorus ZoUner. 

Sung  by  the  Worcester  Singing  Society. 

5.  "  The  Alpine  Morning- "  :  Duo  for  Tenorand  Baritone. 

Sung  by  Messrs.  Adelstein  and  Meyer.        Kucken. 

6.  Fantaisie :  For  Cornet  i  Piston Bellini. 

Performed  by  Mr.  Patz. 

7.  Quartet:  From  the  Opera,  "  The  Daugtlter  of  the  Keg- 

iment " Donizetti. 

Sung  by  the  Hartford  Quaetet  Club. 

8.  The  Spring  Feast  March C.Becker. 

Sung  by  the  Springfield  Singing  Society. 
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Of  the  full  concerted  pieces  the  "  Huntsmens' 
Farewell,"  by  Mcndelssclin,  was  decidedly  rendered 
with  greater  effect  than  all  the  others,  if  I  except  in 
part  the  Chorus  with  Qnartet  Solo,  by  Kreuzor. 
The  tenor  of  the  Springfield  Society,  Mr.  Adelstein, 
has  a  good  voice,  and  sang  both  of  his  songs  with 
remarkable  precision  and  taste.  "  The  Brightest 
Eyes,"  by  Stigelli,  was  encored  and  the  singer  re- 
sponded. The  Hartford  Singing  Society  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Concert  only  by  the  Quartet  attached 
to  it.  The  four  singers  have  each  fine  voices,  sui 
generis.  They  sang  their  pieces  with  great  effect, 
paid  close  attention  to  marks  of  expression,  &c. 
One  of  the  finest  things  among  the  many  was  the 
"  Young  Musician,"  by  Iviicken,  which  was  loudly 
called  for  a  second  time.  For  "  The  Chapel,"  a 
Quartet  by  Spontini,  they  substituted  something  else, 
which  to  me  was  not  half  so  good  as  the  former.  It 
is  seldom  we  hear  anything  of  the  veteran  composer 
in  this  country,  and  my  disappointment  was  therefore 
great.  The  Worcester  Singing  Society  received  a 
well-merited  recall  after  the  chorus  by  ZoUner,  enti- 
tled "  The  Bill  of  Fare."  It  was  a  very  amusing 
and  lively  piece.  The  duo,  "  The  Alpine  morning," 
did  not  go  off  well,  whose  fault  it  was  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  It  was  evident  that  "  a  screw  was 
loose  "  somewhere.  Patz,  of  Worcester,  played  his 
Cornet  Solo,  from  Bellini's  "  II  Pirata"  finely,  and 
was  ably  supported  by  Casseres'  accompaniment  on 
the  piano.  The  latter  undertook  his  part  just  a  few 
moments  before  going  on  the  stage,  and  consequently 
had  not  rehearsed  once  with  the  soloist.  This  was 
perceptible  only  in  the  Finale,  where  the  tempo  was 
rather  hard,  and  the  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  pianist 
was  glaring  and  anything  but  pleasing.  He  read 
from  a  manuscript,  however,  and  it  may  not  have 
been  his  fault,  although  it  is  a  duty  which  all  per- 
formers owe  to  the  public  and  their  own  reputation  to 
rehearse  together  before  they  appear,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, he,  or  both  of  them  may  well  cry  "  Peccavi." 

The  Instrumental  Trio,  by  Escott,  Casseres  and 
Schubert  on  Tlieraes  from  "  Der  Freyschiitz,"  was 
very  well  executed,  but  did  not  produce  any  effect. 
It  is  too  thin  and  disconnected.  The  airs  recurring 
were  pleasing,  but  De  Beriot  did  not  treat  them  with 
sufficient  fullness.  The  piece  is  more  suited  to  a 
parlor  than  to  the  concert-room.  The  pianist  intro- 
duced a  Cadenza  which  was  rather  long,  but  he  exe- 
cuted it  finely,  on  a  poor  piano,  just  good  enough  for 
nursery  use.  Why  is  it  that  Springfield  cannot 
boast  a  decent  instrument  at  concerts  t  For  a  place 
like  the  Music  Hall,  no  square  piano  is  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  stage  and  its  "fixins  "  absorb  sounds  which 
should  go  forth  wiihin  the  Hall.  After  the  concert 
the  Germans  assembled  at  Gruendler's  Hotel,  where 
the  practice  room  of  the  society  is,  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  Kotzebue's  play,  "  The  Deserter."  Cu- 
riosity led  me  down  to  the  room  among  many  others, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  sorry.  The  play  was  much  ap- 
plauded and  all  appeared  to  enjoy  the  speeches  and 
fun  which  the  actors  engaged  in  with  great  delight. 
This  being  over,  dancing  was  now  on  the  tapis,  and 
the  good  people  enjoyed  themselves  until  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  all  the  while  praying  earnestly, 
that  the  rain  which  was  pouring  lustily,  might  cease 
so  that  their  picnic  would  have  a  fine  day.  Daylight 
came  and  with  it  no  prospect  of  the  rain's  cessation, 
so  the  picnic  was  postponed  and  our  German  friends 
sang  songs  of  "  Vaterland  "  and  danced  all  day  with 
very  little  intermission.  Schubert  behaved  bravely, 
and  did  not  flinch  one  moment  but  was  ever  ready, 
to  play  accompaniments,  or  dance  music,  or  call  to 
order  some  noisy  compatriot  who  suffered  his  emo- 
tions to  overcome  his  judgment.  In  the  afternoon, 
other  singers  and  friends  arrived  from  Worcester  and 
other  places  and  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  some  af  their  finest  pieces.  In 
addition  to  the  pieces  on  the  programme,  they  pro- 
duced several  others  whose  names   I  do  not  now  re- 


member. Night  came,  and  still  music,  singing  and 
dancing  continued,  with  refreshments  of  course  — 
"  mais,  cela  va  sans  dire."  Wednesday  dawned  a 
brilliant  morning  and  by  10  o'clock  the  procession 
was  out,  preceded  by  the  marshal  on  horseback  and 
the  Springfield  Band.  On  they  went  to  the  Round 
Hill  where  gymnastic  exercises,  part-songs,  dancing, 
and  other  amusements  began  and  continued  until  6 
in  the  evening.  During  the  day  and  especially  in 
the  afternoon,  many  citizens  joined  them  and  gladly 
participated  in  the  jovialities.  Males  and  females, 
all  seemed  to  "  go  in  "  with  love.  The  procession 
returning  was  reenforced  by  many  non-Germans. 
Peaceably  and  delightfully  did  the  Festival  commence, 
continue  and  end,  without  anything  to  mar  the  good 
feeling  and  harmony  which  all  seemed  willing  to 
keep  up.  To  me,  the  music,  that  is,  the  part-singing 
by  male  voices,  was  the  best  feature  of  the  Festival. 
To  the  majority  who  enjoyed  a  "  good  time,"  the 
lager  beer  and  the  dancing  were  thought  superior. 
Yours  truly,  An  Amatfur. 

5big|fs  |onrn;iI  of  IJnsit, 

BOSTON,   SEP''\   1,   18(50. 
Editorial  Correspondence. 

(Concluded  from  page  172.) 

The  next  day  I  improved,  by  the  sun's  favor, 
by  a  charming  trip  to  Salisbury  plain,  and  saw 
the  glorious  old  cathedral — my  first  cathedral ! 
O,  there  were  builders  in  those  days  six  centuries 
ago !  I  know  not  if  they  called  themselves  arcli- 
ilects,  but  certainly  "they  biiilded  better  than  we 
know."  Standing  under  the  grand  old  elms,  in 
the  green,  silent  close,  we  could  not  satiate  the 
appetite  with  gazing,  feasting  on  the  vast,  but 
light,  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  soaring  pile. 
Anything  more  liarmonious,  more  beautiful  upon 
so  grand  a  scale  we  could  hardly  conceive.  Long 
time  we  lingered,  outside  and  inside,  under  the 
Gothic  arches,  in  the  religious  stillness  of  the 
square  green  cloister  with  its  galleries,  in  the 
curiously  beautiful  chapter  house,  its  octagonal 
interior  encrusted  with  very  primitive  and  child- 
like sculptures  illustrative  of  the  bible  histories 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Joseph ;  or 
climbing  the  tower  and  hanging  over  the  quaint 
old  town,  with  the  bishop's  palace  and  garden, 
the  crooked  streets  and  houses  all  so  old  and 
English,  nestling  in  shrubbery  and  ivy  and  roses. 
After  a  long  walk  about  the  town,  we  returned 
to  take  a  farewell  gaze,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
choir  and  organ  swelling  from  within,  and  making 
the  grand  pile  thrill  to  topmost  spire  with  music 
that  seemed  like  the  religious  outbreath  of  its 
own  soul.  The  charming  rural  scenery,  the  high- 
ly cultivated  fields,  old  trees,  thatched  cottages 
and  ivied  ruins,  golden  grain,  and  scarlet  poppies 
strewing  the  road  sides,  on  the  wa}'  out  and  back, 
was  equally  rewarding.     Good  bye,  old  England  ! 

The  inexperienced  traveller  in  Europe  seems 
to  live  years  in  days.  To  wake  up  every  morn- 
ing, dreaming  of  home  and  the  old  wonted  ways, 
and  be  startled  to  find  in  what  long  imagined  and 
remote  scenes  you  are  !  A  fortnight  since,  Amer- 
ica; now  Europe.  But  yesterday  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral ;  in  the  sunset  of  this  very  next  day, 
I  stand  before  the  far  more  marvellous  and  tho- 
roughly transporting  old  cathedral  of  Rouen, 
gazing  up  with  awe  and  wonder  at  its  curiously 
sculptured  towers,  its  vast  variety  and  wealth  of 
form,  endless  variety  of  details  all  climbing,  grow- 
ing up  to  lose  themselves  in  the  infinite,  the  in- 


carnate spirit  of  the  religious  age  which  reared 
it.  Inside  of  its  court,  where  the  masses  of 
Gothic  masonry,  the  towers,  the  unfinished  iron 
spire,  rise  all  around  you,  the  impression  is  quite 
overwhelming  and  sublime.  Inside  the  church, 
the  thoughts  are  led  up  by  the  slender  clustered 
shafts,  along  the  lofty  springing  arches  of  nave, 
and  aisles  and  transept, — the  Gothic  unity,  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  huge  Greek  colunms  which 
sustain  a  gallery  about  the  altar — and  the  soul 
forgets  itself  in  the  vastness  of  such  surround- 
ings, every  point  of  which  is  vitalized  and  finish- 
ed to  some  exquisite  detail  of  suggestive  art  and 
purpose.  Day  had  not  faded  out  before  we  had 
made  a  rapid  pilgrimage  to  the  more  purely 
Gothic  and  harmonious,  as  to  our  mind  no  less 
wonderful  church  of  St.  Oucn  ;  to  the  church  of 
St.  Maclou,  rich  in  curibus  sculptures  by  the 
famous  old  Jean  Goujon  ;  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  ; 
the  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  where  Joan  of  Arc  was 
burned ;  the  old  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  wall  of  whose  court-yard  is  covered  with 
elaborate  marble  sculpture,  representing  the 
meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  on  the 
"  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  ;"  to  many  a  quaint 
old  house  and  monument  of  those  middle  ages, 
such  as  surprise  one  at  almost  every  turn  amid 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  that  fantastical  old 
city.  I  hardly  expect  to  see  a  place  that  shall 
speak  so  instantly  and  strangely  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  old  Rouen.  It  is  the  ideal  of  a  pictur- 
esque old  city.  And  beautiful  as  it  is  strange. 
There  is  the  quaintest  mingling  of  the  oldest  and 
the  most  modern.  On  the  broad,  spacious  quays 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  here  wider  than  at 
Paris,  spanned  by  beautiful  and  noble  bridges, 
adorned  with  statues,  and  all  alive  with  shipping 
and  bright-colored  streamers,  you  have  stately 
blocks  of  hotels  and  of  elegant  stores,  dazzling 
with  all  the  dainty  wares  of  Paris,  and  a  fashion- 
able throng,  mingled  with  soldiers.  Zouaves  in 
their  Arab  costume,  and  whatever  else  is  gay, 
continually  streams  by.  Under  the  window  of 
my  hotel,  on  the  quay,  was  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  in  a  sitting  posture,  holding  a  scroll  of 
music  :it  proved  to  be  that  of  Boieldieu,  the  most 
genial  of  the  French  composers,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rouen.  Statues  of  Corneille,  and  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  were  everywhere.  All  this  new 
life  within  a  stone's  throw  of  such  strange,  ma- 
jestic, almost  wierd  old  monuments  of  a  past  age 
and  /aith.  The  glitter  of  to-day's  life  and  the 
romance,  the  dream  of  history,  stand  out  there 
bodily,  alike  real,  in  close  contiguity.  Which  is 
substance,  which  is  shadow  ? 

In  truth  there  is  something  shadowy  in  the 
look  of  those  old  churches,  particularly  the  Ca- 
thedral. From  my  window  I  looked  down  upon 
the  new  life  and  the  river ;  turning  to  go  down 
stairs,  lo !  there  rose  the  strange  and  dream- 
like towers  of  the  Cathedral  right  against  me, 
with  a  startling  boldness.  As  you  stand  in  the 
square  and  contemplate  the  front,  the  stone  of 
whitish  grey,  gnawed  and  blackened  by  the  teeth 
of  time,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  passed  tlu'ough 
fire ;  it  has  a_lava,  pumico-Iike  appearance ;  and 
the  wondrous  pile  seems  spectral,  like  the  ghost 
of  a  cathedral.  Not  so  the  rich  brown  stone  at 
Salisbury.  Step  inside,  and  the  forms,  the  prac- 
tices, at  least,  of  the  old  faith  exist  there  still. 
In  every  chapel  and  side  alcove,  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  altar,  at  whatever  hour,  j'ou  find  some 
kneeling  worshipper  ;  perchance  a  baptism,  or  a 
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wedding,  or  some  other  sacred  office,  attracts  you 
hy  its  low  hum  in  a  corner ;  or  some  old  man  or 
woman  is  anxious  to  sprinkle  you  with  holy  water 
from  a  very  dirty  looking  brush.  Fresh-faced 
young  peasant  girls,  in  clean  white  pretty  caps, 
trip  softly  in  and  kneel,  and  trip  out  with  still 
lighter  step,  looking  refreshed  and  comforted. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  a  service,  both  in  the 
Cathedral  and  St.  Ouen.  Then  as  we  looked 
around  amid  the  shafts,  and  aisles,  and  arches, 
the  marble  monuments,  the  paintings  and  the 
pictured  windows  of  old  Gothic  architecture, 
shadowy  and  half-realized  before,  it  suddenly 
with  the  thrill  of  music  became  all  alive,  aglow 
with  sentiment  and  meaning ;  then  there  was  a 
spirit  in  it ;  the  music  and  the  architecture  be- 
came one.  The  compositions  sung  or  played 
upon  the  organ  were  not  great ;  there  was  no 
mass  like  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven  ; 
it  was  a  simpler,  choral  music.  But  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly impressive ;  especially  at  St.  Ouen. 
The  great  space  of  the  choir,  at  the  great  altar, 
was  a  huge  nest  or  cage  of  singing  priests  and 
boys,  a  hundred  or  more  of  them ;  there  were 
magnificent  bass  voices,  and  tenors  sweet  and 
as  robust  as  we  have  rarely  heard  in  opera  ;  and 
the  silvery  fresh  soprani  and  contralti  of  the  bo}s 
were  pure  and  true.  At  times  a  school  of  boys, 
some  hundreds,  from  beyond  the  choir,  or  a  nest 
of  charmingly  little  girls,  from  a  side  chapel,  all 
so  sweetly  dressed,  with  pretty  caps  or  bonnets, 
some  all  in  white  with  roses,  under  the  charge  of 
some  nun  or  abbess,  reinforced  the  choral  flood 
with  the  sweet  contribution  of  their  voices,  like 
so  many  rills  and  cascades  from  the  hillsides  pour- 
ing into  one  basin.  A  powerful,  but  small-look- 
ing organ,  finely  played,  accompanied,  as  also 
several  instruments,  a  double-bass,  bass-horn,  &c. 
Over  the  entrance,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave, 
(some  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  it  is) 
is  suspended  the  great  organ,  a  marvellous  piece 
of  dark  old  architecture,  laden  with  rich  carvings, 
and  surmounted  with  emblematic  figures,  angels, 
St.  Cecilias,  &c.,  and  behind  and  above  all,  the 
richly  stained  round  window,  and  the  exquisite 
vaulting,  by  which  it  all  melted  into  the  general 
architecture  of  the  building.  The  works  of  this 
organ  (in  both  churches),  we  were  told,  are  new  ; 
the  outside  is  as  originally  shaped.  As  we  stood 
back  there  in  the  nave,  just  far  enough  forward 
to  look  round  at  the  organ,  and  its  great  flood  of 
tone  came  down  upon  us,  and  thrilled  and  vi- 
brated through  all  the  arches  and  recesses  of  the 
mighty  building,  and  then  paused  for  responses 
from  the  singing  crowd  about  the  altar,  at  the 
other  end,  it  seemed  to  us  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  religious  utterance  that  human  Art  could 
well  invent.  One  was  lifted  oft  his  feet,  merged 
in  the  general  aspiration,  with  which  all  that  met 
the  eye  or  ear  conspired.  Of  course  it  was  no 
time  to  be  critical.  Were  we  so  disposed  we 
might  suggest  that  a  much  higher  style  of  music 
might  have  been  played  upon  that  organ,  than 
we  heard  whenever  the  organist  stepped  out  of 
the  most  plain  and  massive  choral.  His  instru- 
ment was  magnificent;  such  round,  voluminous 
basses,  such  mellow,  lusty  diapasons,  and  such 
exquisitely  voiced,  piquant  reed  tones,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  had  never  heard.  But  his  volun- 
taries were  very  modern,  in  the  solemn  moments 
of  the  Mass  a  little  operatic  and  sentimental,  and 
with  next  to  nothing  of  the  strict  form  or  the 


implied  spirit  of  the  fugue,  which  is  the  very 
Gothic  principle  in  music.  One  longed  for  a 
grand,  infinitely  suggestive  fugue  of  Bach  or 
Handel,  to  carry  out  the  correspondence  with 
such  architecture,  and  let  the  whole  service  both 
to  eye  and  ear  spring  as  it  were  out  of  one  vital- 
izing germ  of  thought. 

O  for  a  whole  week  in  Kouen  !  That  evening 
we  found  ourselves  in  Paris,  and  another  new, 
strange  world  already  takes  us  deep  into  itself, 
led  hither  as  it  were  blind-folded  through  many 
a  mysterious  gate.  D. 


A  Case  of  Conscience. 

The  other  day  a  very  respectable  looking  mid- 
dle aged  gentleman,  entered  one  of  the  fashion- 
able music  stores  up  town  in  New  York,  to  select 
some  music,  the  selection  made,  payment  was 
tendered,  when  the  clerk,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
music  teacher,  allowed  him  the  usual  profession- 
al advantage.  "  I  really  do  not  know  if  I  am 
entitled  to  this  consideration,  said  the  gentleman, 
as  this  music  is  for  a  friend."  "  Do  you  belong 
to  the  profession  ?"  politely  inquired  the  clerk. 
"  Yes  !  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  sir,  you 
are  certainly  entitled  to  the  usual  professional 
privileges."  Upon  which  the  gentleman  took  his 
change,  and  his  departure  forthwith. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  ere 
the  gentleman  returned,  and  anxiously  looked 
around  for  the  clerk  who  had  served  him,  to  whom 
he  delivered  a  sealed  envelope,  enclosing  the  dis- 
count allowed  in  the  price  of  the  music,  with  the 
following  letter  which  we  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  claim  the  privileges  of  a 
profession  to  which  they  do  not  belong. 

Sir, — Please  indulge  what  you  may  regard  as  a 
foolish  notion.  I  have  been  a  teacher  of  music  in 
this  city  for  some  years .  Lately  having  moved  away, 
and  having  no  occasion  for  it,  I  have  not  taught. 
The  music  I  got  just  now  is  for  a  friend.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  buy 
at  teacher's  prices.  Yours,  Troth. 


WBU  S^hcaK 


SiGNORA  GnERRABELLA. — I  have  sceu  the  young 
great  American  prima  donna,  the  lady  di  Guerra- 
bella.  I  say  great  advisedly,  as  she  is  a  great  singer, 
great  actress,  great  beauty,  and  has  a  great  heart, 
and  all  this  I  will  prove  to  you  in  a  few  lines.  She 
has  been  singing  the  carnival  in  Bergamo  with  bi-il- 
liant  success,  and  it  takes  a  first  rate  artist  to  suc- 
ceed in  that  noted  musical  city,  famous  for  Donzelli, 
Rubini,  Donizetti,  Mayer,  and  a  host  of  others.  She 
sang  there  the  "  Stella  di  Napoli,"  a  most  difficult 
and  tireing  opera,  and  which  demands  the  highest 
soprano  voice,  great  agility,  and  great  dramatic 
powers.  These  she  displayed  to  the  enthusiastic  pub- 
lic, who  interrupted  her  continu.ally  with  the  loudest 
applause.  She  sung  often  in  some  concerts  given  by 
Sivori,  the  great  violinist,  airs  from  "Puritani," 
"  Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  "  Linda,"  "  Semiramide," 
and  others,  which  were  always  encored,  the  great 
proof  of  success  in  Italy,  and  whicli  brought  down 
the  house  with  applause.  She  next  sang  also  in 
Milan,  (where  she  has  just  finished  one  of  the  most 
successful  engagements,)  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Regiment,"  and  "  Rigoletto."  For  many  years 
there  has  not  been  such  a  briUiant  debut  in  Milan, 
and  it  went  on  increasing  every  night  in  triumphs. 
Her  singing  and  acting  are  perfect,  and  every  one 
agreed  she  made  them  laugh  or  cry  as  she  pleased — 
such  singing,  such  life,  such  elegance,  such  handling 
of  drum  and  ri6e,  had  never  been  heard  and  seen  in 
a  vivandiere  before.  In  the  adieu  song  handkercliiefs 
were  at  all  eyes,  the  next  moment  every  one  was 
ready  laughingly  to  join  her,  marching  up  and  down 
tlie  stage  with  her  little  feet  in  such  martial  style, 
trying  to  infuse  life  into  her  old  aunt.  The  Addio 
and  Si.dut  a  la  France  were  encored  every  night,  even 
to  a  thhd  time.     Her  short  skirt  and  tight  velvet 


jacket  set  off  her  elegant  figure,  and  if  any  one 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  my  statements  let  him  read 
the  first  papers  of  Milan  and  Turin,  and  they  will  say 
I  liave  far  from  exaggerated.  She  is,  I  hear,  engag- 
ed for  the  Fiera  at  Bergamo  for  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn  goes  to  Constantinople  with  large  emolu- 
ment. 

Now  as  I  have  proved  her  a  great  artist,  I  must 
prove  her  great  heart.  She  was  engaged  to  sing  at 
Trieste,  to  open  the  large  theatre  with  "  Linda." 
She  proceeded  to  Venice,  en  route  for  Trieste,  but 
was  met  at  the  station  by  the  secretary,  who  told  her 
that  not  being  able  to  secure  the  theatre  in  Trieste, 
they  begged  she  would  open  the  tlieatre  there  in 
Venice.  She  at  once  saw  through  the  trick.  The 
national  grief  of  the  country  being  expressed  by  the 
Italians  not  sanctioning  a  theatre  open.  Count  Tog- 
genberg,  Governor  of  Venice,  ordered  one  open,  and 
the  artists  were  to  be  caught.  She  refused,  although 
her  own  terms  were  to  be  accepted,  an  engagement 
at  Vienna,  another  at  the  Fenice,  and  all  this  to  be 
assured  her  by  the  Governor  in  person.  I  translate 
from  tlie  papers  her  answer  :  "  What  did  the  Lady 
di  Guerrabella  reply,  who,  being  born  in  the  country 
of  Liberty,  any  one  can  imagine  her  detestation  of 
despotism  !  Not  the  Largest  promises  ;  not  doubling 
the  pay ;  not  offers  of  the  most  lucrative  engage- 
ments ;  nothing  could  tempt  the  heroic  woman. 
She  had  lost  money,  she  had  lost  another  engage- 
ment, which  she  had  refused  for  Trieste,  hut  she 
calmly  replied  .  '  I  leave,'  and  returned  to  Milan 
tliat  night."  You  may  imagine  the  effect  it  produc- 
ed in  Milan,  when,  no  sooner  had  she  descended  from 
her  carriage,  than  congratulations  poured  in  from 
every  side,  and  the  President  of  the  Venetian  Emi- 
gration Committee,  Count  Correr,  and  Count  Ma- 
roner,  waited  on  her  to  thank  her  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  for  her  noble  conduct,  and  to  offer  her  the 
highest  honor  they  could  pay  her — a  diploma  as  citi- 
zen of  Venice.  I  know  you  will  feel  interest  in  all 
these  details  of  your  gifted  countrywoman,  as  the 
Guerrabella  is  descended  from  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  families  in  the  United  States,  who  shed 
their  blood  for  liberty  and  their  land  ;  and  you  can- 
not hut  wish  with  us,  success  to  the  noble  lady. — 
A''.   0.  Picayune,  Aug.  19. 

Paris. 

I  have  at  last  something  like  an  event  to  tell  you 
about,  but  it  has  been  a  long  time  a  coming.  Boiel- 
dieu's  Opera,  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  after  being 
so  long  threatened  by  the  manager  of  the  Ope'ra 
Comiquc,  was  revived  last  Thursday.  But  before  I 
enter  into  any  details  on  this  interesting  musical  oc- 
currence, I  will  first  discharge  an  agreeable  duty  and 
inform  you  of  a  promising  de'biit  on  the  boards  of  the 
theatre  in  question  by  a  young  artist  from  the  The'a- 
tre  Lyrique,  Mile.  Marimon.  This  lady  was  to  have 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Boieldieu's  opera,  but 
Mad.  Faure-Lefebvre  having  been  re-engaged,  the 
part,  which  devolved  to  her  by  right,  could  not  be 
withheld  from  her  ;  consequently  the  debutante  had 
to  content  herself  with  the  part  of  Catarina  in  Au- 
her's  Diamants  de  la  Couronne.  In  this  she  has  now 
been  heard  three  times,  each  new  performance  con- 
firming the  favorable  impression  of  the  first.  Mile. 
Marimon,  though  she  has  much  to  learn  as  an  actress, 
is  already  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  singer,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  with  the  intelligence  she  displays, 
make  rapid  progress. 

Now  for  IBoieldieu  and  his  once  most  popular  of 
comic  operas.  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge  was  first 
produced  in  1818  at  the  The'atre  Feydeau,  when  the 
principal  parts  were  sung  by  the  celebrated  IMartin, 
Poncliard  the  elder,  and  Mad.  Boulanger,  afterwards 
succeeded  by  the  lively  and  graceful  Mad.  Gavaudan. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  day, 
and  retained  its  attractions  till  they  were  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  vigor  and  depth  of  La  Dame  Blanche. 
All  the  old  airs,  which  were  constantly  hummed  by 
the  fathers  of  the  present  generation,  were  heard 
again  on  Thursday  night  with  a  sort  of  affectionate 
pleasure.  Many  of  them  had  still  the  power  of 
touching  hy  their  simple  grace,  and  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  lost  any  of  their  original  freshness.  Mad. 
Faure  Lefehvre  was  charmingly  graceful  in  the  part 
of  Rose  d'Amour,  and  obtained  an  encore  in  her 
ronde  "  Depuis  longtemps  gentille  Annette."  M. 
Crosti  sang  tlie  music  of  Rodolphe  admirably,  but 
failed  as  an  actor  to  give  the  part  its  proper  charac- 
teristics. Rodolphe  is  a  sort  of  Don  Juan  in  water 
colors,  and  should  be  played  with  lightness  and  an 
easy  grace  of  manner,  tinged  with  mockery  ;  but  M. 
Crosti  takes  the  character  literally  and  prosaically, 
and  deprives  it  consequently  of  all  distinctive  mark. 
— London  Musical  World,  August  11. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  busy  pull- 
ing doAvn  and  building  theatres. 

Diruit,  edificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis. 
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It  has  purchased  of  M.  Dejean  the  Cirque  Imp^riale, 
that  the  new  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene  may  pass 
over  its  site  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  buying 
out  the  tenants  and  holders  of  houses  in  the  Hue 
Basse  du  Kempart,  which  are  to  come  down  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Opera  house.  The  Municipal 
Council  have  just  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
plans  and  designs  last  submitted  to  them. — Ibid, 

London. 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera. — The  season  of  1860 
has  been  pronounced,  on  authority,  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  hast  ten  years.  This  must  be  attributable 
in  a  great  measure  to  tlie  growing  prestige  of  tlie 
tlieiitre,  since  the  past  year  has  not  been  remarkable 
for  its  novelties  or  its  new  singers.  The  solitary 
novel  production  of  the  season,  Ghick's  Orfeo  e  Eury- 
dice,  was  not  much  relied  on,  being  brought  out  at  a 
concert,  the  management  fearing  to  essay  it  even  on 
an  extra  night.' 

The  new  singers,  Mad.  Csillag  and  M.  Fanre,  were 
certainly  great  "  hits,"  and  did  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre,  the 
lady  more  especially,  wlio  proved  herself  a  consum- 
mate artist  in  every  respect,  and  who  grew  more  and 
more  into  fiivor  with  the  public  up  to  the  last  night 
of  the  season.  Mad.  Miolan-Carv.alho,  too,  improv- 
ed her  position  considerably,  not  because  she  did  any- 
thing superior  to  Dinorali,  the  first  part  she  perform- 
ed in  this  country,  but  because  she  was  better  knosvn 
and  her  talents  consequently  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. The  attraction  of  the  season,  moreover,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  announcement  that  Mad. 
Grisi  was  to  give  her  "  twelve  last  performances,"  a 
statement,  nevertheless,  that  many,  from  reasons  un- 
necessary to  state,  did  not  put  implicit  faith  in,  but 
which  no  doubt  had  its  weight  with  some  section  of 
the  mu.sical  community.  The  fact  that  Mad.  Grisi's 
"  twelve  last  performances  "  modulated  into  almost 
twenty,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  nothing 
whatever  was  said  of  the  great  artist's  final  departure 
— a  very  laconic  mode  of  treating  the  public,  by  the 
bye — incontestably  proves  that  she  will  re-appear  to 
take  more  "  farewells,"  and  again,  not  disappoint 
the  world  by  her  breach  of  promise.  Mad.  Grisi  has 
frequently  been  warned  to  quit  the  stage  when  her 
successor  should  appear.  She  looked  around  her 
this  season,  anxious  no  doubt  for  an  excuse  to  go, 
and  cried,  "  Where  is  my  successor  V  and  Echo  an- 
swered "  Nowhere  \"  And  so  she  will  return  next 
year,  just  "  once  more,"  and  await  her  successor, 
who  is  sure  to  come  and  declare  herself  in  the  person 
of  Mile. ,  or  Mad.  *  *  *.  The  public  doubt- 
less imagined  that  they  should  have  been  consulted 
in  this  matter ;  but  the  manafiement  thought  other- 
wise, and  seemed  never  to  have  considered  how  far 
playing  at  fast  and  loosa  with  them  might  give  of- 
fence.— Ibid. 

Modena. — The  last  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, having  been  informed  that  there  existed  in  the 
palatinate  library  of  the  capital  of  the  duchy  a  col- 
lection of  music  of  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  aban- 
doned to  the  mice  .and  worms,  and  that  there  was  an- 
other collection,  equally  precious,  belonging  to  the 
17th  century,  in  the  National  Palace,  ordered  the  two 
collections  to  be  united.  Signor  Angelo- Catelani, 
mailrede<hapelle  at  the  cathedral,  and  assistant  con- 
servator at  the  Library,  a  gentleman  deeply  versed 
in  musical  bibliography  and  literature,  has  been 
charged  by  Government  with  the  task  of  making 
out  a  catalogue  of  these  musical  works.  Among 
them  are  numerous  productions  of  Stradella's,  some 
of  which  are  not  known.  The  catalogue,  enriched 
with  biographical,  bibliographical,  and  historical 
notes,  is  to  be  published.— ZAirf. 

Mlle.  Finoli.— The  journal  71  Pirnta,  published 
in  Turin,  chronicles,  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  eulogy, 
the  dehiu,  at  the  jToatro  Altiieri  in  that  city,  of  the 
Signorina  Guiseppine  Finoli  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
sina  in  Rossini's  celebrated  opera  It  Barbiere.  The 
performance  appears  to  have  been  a  most  successful 
one,  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera  the  fair  de'hntante 
was  vociferously  recalled  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tion of  the  audience.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  young  lady  as  occupying  a  prominent  position  at 
our  various  public  concerts  a  year  or  two  ago — she 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Lumley,  when  he  was  manager 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre;'  but  for  some  unexplain- 
ed reason  did  not  .appear.  The  It.alian  critic  speaks 
in  strains  of  the  highest  encomium  of  the  quality  of 
her  voice,  method,  and  dramatic  power. — Ibid. 

Musical  Chit-Chat. 

New  York.— About  this  time  expect  much  hum- 
bug. Such  should  be  the  margin.al  reading  for  the 
month  of  August,  in  the  social  almanac  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    Humbug  in  the  alarming  sacrifices  of  the 


haberdashers  ;  humbug  in  the  fall  trade  of  the  mili- 
ners  ;  in  the  closing  week  of  the  season  announced 
by  theatrical  managers  ;  in  the  pretence  which  finds 
the  city  intolerable  in  the  summer ;  in  the  shut 
churches — as  if  every  one  whose  soul  is  worth  saving 

were  out  of  town  ;  in but,  though  the  subject  is 

seductive,  I  will  not  be  drawn  out  of  my  legitimate 
course. 

The  Italian  Opera  in  its  management,  is  not  quite 
free  from  the  epidemical  humbug.  The  memory  of 
the  much  suffering  public  goes  not  far  backward  ; 
else  we  should  less  contentedly  suffer  so  much  ;  else 
we  should  not  fail  to  note  th.a't  the  innocent  looking 
paragraphs  which  now  begin  to  meet  our  eyes  in  the 
newspapers,  are  very  like  what  appeared  "last  year, 
and  twenty-four  months  ago,  and  the  year  before 
that.  They  are  mild,  charitable  paragraphs,  pleas- 
antly, hopefully  suggestive ;  they  say  that  this 
or  th,at  indefatigable  manager,  or  impresario — the 
latter  word  has  lost  the  gloss  of  novelty,  but  is 
yet  a  favorite — will  open  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
or  about  the  first  of  September,  with  a  company  se- 
lected with  unusual  care  ;  that  new  operas  are  to  be 
brought  out  "  in  rapid  succession  " — we  always  find 
this  phrase  ;  that  a  season  of  unprecedented  brilliancy 
may  be  looked  for  ;  and  then  something  is  said  about 
expectation  and  tiptoe.  There  is  always  another 
indefiatigable  impresario  prowling  about  Europe, 
seeking  talent.  We  rem.ark  that  musical  talent  is 
like  certain  wines  of  rare  bouquet :  it  will  not  bear 
the  sea  voyage,  and  is  apt  to  arrive  here  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition,  fiat  or  sharp,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Somehow  or  other,  when  the  season  reallv  opens,  we 
find  all  our  old  friends  on  the  stage,  in  the  orchestra, 
everywhere.  The  same  fearful  and  wonderful  cho- 
rus, with  its  good  old  gestures — right  hand,  left 
hand,  both  hands  together — wanders  clumsily  about. 
The  favorite  operas  of  our  youth  again  delight  us, 
and  the  respectable  second-hand  stage  furniture  plays 
many  a  part,  as  in  the  winters  p.ast.  Well,  we  can 
reasonably  ask  for  no  better  artists  than  those  we 
have,  and  the  orchestra  is  usually  excellent;  we  do 
not  complain  of  the  absolute  ;  we  onlv  grow  fretful 
at  times  when  we  compare  promise  with  perfoi-mance 
11^  the  management  would  but  say  that  thev  were  to 
give  us  a  fair  repetition  of  what  we  have  always  ap- 
plauded, adding  a  word  of  confidence  in  the  well- 
known  generosity  of  an  American  audience,  we 
would  be  well  satisfied,  would  p.ay  our  money  and 
enjoy  the  show,  provided  we  had  not  free  tickets. 
In  the  latter  case,  we  should  be  obliged  to  criticise 
sharply  and  without  remorse.  We  are  all  of  us  Mi- 
cawbers  in  the  matter  of  operatic  anmsements :  we 
still  hope  that  something  will  turn  up  next  season. 
May  we  live  to  see  it ! 

In  town  there  has  been  very  little  music  for  the  last 
weeks,  as  every  one  knows.  The  P.ilace  G.arden,  a 
really  delightful  place,  and  much  frequented,  has  of- 
fered to  Mr.  C.  Jerome  Hopkins  a  theatre  for  three 
concerts.  These  gave  enjoyment  to  many,  and  add- 
ed to  his  own  reputation.  A  variety  of  music,  called 
light,  has  been  performed  at  the  same  establishment 
through  this  week.  Fortunately  the  audiences  have 
not  been  exacting,  and  the  convenient  situation  of 
the  concert  room  allows  one  to  retire  into  the  shade 
shade  of  the  colored  lamps  and  trees  when  he  has 
heard  enough  of  thevocalism.  Ethiopian  minstrelsy 
still  holds  its  own,  and  draws  the  crowd  to  its  halls. 
I  must  deplore  the  necessity  which  compels  Serior 
Oliveira  to  blacken  his  face  because  he  pl.ays  on  the 
violin  in  the  company  of  the  sables  ;  for'he  is  too 
much  an  artist  to  liecome  in  any  measure  a  buffoon. 
—N.  Y.  Albion. 


Music  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — A  correspondent 
writes  as  follows,  under  d.ate  of  Aug.  21st  : 

A  taste  for  negro  minstrelsy  prevails  here  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  but  very'  little  for  music  of  the 
best  quality.  In  fact  I  consider  Portsmouth  many 
degrees  removed  from  civilization — at  least  in  music, 
and  see  no  prospect  of  advancement.  On  the  7th 
inst.,  Parodi's  first  concert  was  given  to  a  fair  audi- 
ence, who  seemed  pleased  ;  but  on  the  announcement 
of  a  second  concert  for  next  evening,  there  were 
found  to  be  so  few  persons  in  the  halt,  that  Parodi, 
Dennett  and  Hoffman  were  not  to  be  seen.  The 
company  left  for  New  York  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

On  the  20th.  inst.,  Mrs.  C.  Varian  James,  "the 
celebrated  American  Prima  Donna,"  assisted  by  Mr 
William  H.  Cooke,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  It.  M. 
Dow,  "  the  eminent  pianist,"  of  Boston,  gave  their 
first  concert  here.  The  lady  has  a  soprano  voice,  of 
considerable  power,  expression,  and  sweetness,  which 
combined  with  a  prepossessing  person,  told  on  the 
audience.  Mrs.  James  and  Mr!  Cooke  sang  two  du- 
ets in  a  highly  pleasing  and  artistic  m.anner.  Mr. 
Cooke  has  one  of  the  sweetest  tenor  voices  we  have 
ever  heard  in  Portsmouth,  and  he  is  entitled  to  com- 


mendation, for  the  skill  ho  displays  in  its  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Dow's  piano  accompaniments  were  all 
that  was  required,  and  his  solos  were  well  executed. 

The  Atlienosum,  in  noticing  musical  matters  in 
France,  says  : 

A  phenomenon  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  gen- 
erous persons  interested  in  the  occupation  of  women, 
is  the  increasing  number  of  female  players  on  string- 
ed instruments,  which  the  chronicles  of  the  Conser- 
vative speak  of.  This  ye.ar,  at  the  examination  of 
students.  Mile.  Boulay  gained  a  first— Mile.  Castellan 
a  second — prize.  The  violoncello,  too,  has  its  pro- 
fessional students  (and  prize-gainers  to  boot)  among 
the  gentler  sex.  Madame  Viardot  is  about  to  turn 
her  genius,  experience,  and  science  to  account,  by 
assisting  to  edit  a  selection  of  the  best  classical  vocal 
music  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  schools, 
with  directions  as  to  style,  accentuation,  coloring, 
&c.     This  is  a  promise  of  no  common  value. 

San  Francisco. — Sacked  Concert  at  St. 
Mart's  Cathedral. — The  largest  and  most  ele- 
gant audience  ever  drawn  together  in  this  city  at  the 
performance  of  a  concert,  was  present  last  evening  at 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  to  hear  the  splendid  gems  of 
sacred  music  sung  by  the  best  musical  talent  that  this 
city  can  produce.  The  entire  space  in  the  large  Ca- 
thedral was  filled  to  repletion,  and  it  is  estimated 
over  three  thous.and  persons  were  present.  The 
music  ivas  rendered  with  great  spirit  and  success  by 
the  several  artistes,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  two  of  the  singers,  which, 
however,  was  adjusted  in  time  to  allow  the  beautiful 
duct  "  Quis  Est  Homo,"  between  Mms,  Biscaccianti 
and  Escott  to  proceed  ;  everything  went  off  admi- 
rably. We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
amount  realized  last  evening  will  go  far  toward  put- 
ting the  choir  fund  in  easy  circumstances.  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Alemany,  accompanied  by  the 
reverend  fathers  connected  with  the  church,  were 
present,  and  sat  in  the  chancel  during  the  execution 
of  the  music. — San  Francisco  Herald. 

Madame  Jullien's  Benefit  Concert,  at  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  drew  an  immense  crowd  of  the  sympathiz- 
ers with  the  widow  of  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
musicians  and  musical  composers  of  the  day.  The 
performance  commenced  at  half  past  six.  Previous- 
ly, the  great  music  hall  was  crammed,  in  every  part, 
to  suffocation,  besides  every  outlet  and  avenue  to  the 
building  being  literally  choked  up  with  people  vainly 
endeavoring  to  obtain  an  admittance  to  hear  the  per- 
formance. Up  to  nine  o'clock,  the  people  continued 
in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  so  that  more  persons 
were  outside  than  were  able  to  obtain  accommodada- 
tion  in  the  Hall.  The  number  of  persons  who  at- 
tended W.1S  computed  at  15,000;  the  hands  of  the 
Household  Troops  were  in  attendance,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Vocal  Association. 


We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  would 
invest  music  with  such  universal  attributes  are  them- 
selves no  musicians,  either  in  heart  or  in  intelligence, 
and  are,  in  firct,  as  much  the  enemies  of  the  art  they 
would  raise  so  preposterously  above  its  natural  and 
essential  province,  as  those  who  seek  to  detract  from 
its  high  and  ennobling  character,  and  its  sisterhood 
with  the  most  intellectually  inspired  of  the  Muses. 
As  an  exemplification  of  the  natural  alliance  between 
these  two  extremes,  we  find  in  a  French  periodical, 
devoted  exclusively  to  musical  interests,  a  criticism 
on  the  work  we  have  mentioned,  in  which  the  French 
writer,  answering  the  delusive  aspirations  of  the  Ger- 
man, reduces  music  to  a  mere  frivolous  pastime,  a 
means  of  relaxation  from  all  earnest  purpose  what- 
ever, and  its  production,  to  a  work  almost  of  mere 
mechanical  ingenuity.  These  two  poles  of  opinion, 
between  which  lies  the  truth  about  music,  have  lately 
received  a  wide  development,  wliich  would  seem  to 
indicate  either  a  decadence  in  the  power  of  apprecia- 
tion, or  a  period  of  transition  to  some  future  unknown 
condition  of  the  art.  The  latter,  amidst  the  wide 
spread  of  musical  taste  and  education  which  charac- 
terises the  age,  can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise 
than  the  true  alternative.  We  are  ourselves  not  go- 
ing to  venture  on  the  hazy  sea  of  musical  metaphy- 
sics, but  simply  record  our  opinion,  that  music  will 
never  express  .anything  but  musical  ideas,  and  that 
musical  ideas  can  only  be  expressed  in  music.  They 
are  a  distinct  produce  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  re- 
flection of  its  activity,  and,  as  such,  cognate  with 
every  other  thought  and  feeling  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  mind,  thougli  not  interchangeable.  The  more 
widely  cultivated  the  intellect  of  a  musical  compos- 
er, the  stronger  he  will  be  in  his  especial  capacity, 
and  the  music  he  writes  will,  doubtless,  have  some- 
thing in  it  it  would  not  h.ave  had  without  such  gene- 
ral culture. — London  Musical  World. 
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SiNOERS  AND  Danceks  IN  Italt. — According 
to  the  journal  Trovatore,  the  number  of  professed 
singers  in  Italy  at  the  present  time  is  1730,  viz. :  440 
prime-donne,  330  tenors,  280  barytones,  160  bassi,  50 
buffos.  Beside  which  Italy  possesses  1670  dancers 
of  both  sexes,  to  wit  1 80  premieres  danseuses  di  range 
francese,  220  di  range  italiane ;  100  premiers  danseurs, 
970  dancers  of  both  sexes  mezzo  carattere,  (which  we 
suppose  to  mean  perhaps  third  or  fourth  rate)  and 
40  ballet  masters. 

The  Approaching  Operatic  Season. — The 
present  lessees  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  have  by 
no  means  been  idle.  Indeed  they  have  exerted  them- 
selves most  successfully,  and  have  probably  engaged 
the  finest  company  which  has  ever  been  brought  out 
together  for  Opera  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  engagement  ot  Max  Maret- 
zek,  to  which  we  alluded  some  two  weeks  since  ratlier 
dubiously,  is  a  fact.  He  returns  to  his  old  place  at 
the  Academy,  which  he  will  share  with  Signor  Muz- 
io.  Max  Maretzek,  consequently,  is  again  in  con- 
tact as  an  employe  with  Mr.  XJllmann,  under  the 
joint  operatic  firm  of  XJllmann  &  Strakosch.  Little 
"Patti,  of  course  remains  with  them,  not  having  gone 
to  Europe.  We  hear  that  her  voice  has  strengthened 
greatly  during  the  summer  recess,  and  that  she  has 
studied  four  new  operas,  in  wliich  she  will  revive  the 
enthusiasm  wliich  she  created  last  season.  Cortesi 
will  probably  also  be  at  the  Academy,  while  Colsou 
is  already  engaged,  and  Fabbri,  one  of  the  finest  dra- 
matic vocalists  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country, 
makes  her  dehiit  in  the  coming  season,  which  will 
commence  on  the  3d  or  5th  of  September.  We  pre- 
sume that  we  also  shall  have  Miss  Phillips,  although 
we  have  not  heard  this  positively.  Of  tenors,  we 
have  a  fair  supply.  Brignoli  and  Errani,  are  al- 
ready more  or  less  favorably  known  to  the  lovers  of 
opera  in  this  city.  But  Tamberlik  has  also  been  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  UUmann  during  his  visit  to  Europe, 
and  will  appear  here,  although  not  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  season.  He  shares  tlie  crown  of  Mario, 
and  indeed  by  many  connoisseurs,  is  preferred  to 
that  more  delicate  of  tenors,  as  far  more  honest,  af- 
fective, and  energetic  an  artist.  Ferri  and  Susini, 
also  re-appear,  while  Karl  Formes — the  greatest  basso 
we  have  ever  liad  in  this  country,  will  also  return  to 
us.  Engagements  are  also  pending  with  the  tenore 
Musiani,  and  our  old  friend  the  fat  baritone — Amodio. 
We  are  not  yet  aware  what  novelty  in  the  way  of 
operas  is  intended  to  be  offered  us  by  the  manage- 
ment, but  presume  that  with  so  excellent  a  company, 
this  will  not  be  wanting. — N.  Y.  Sunday  Dispatch. 

As  we  mentioned,  last  week,  Maurice  Strakosch 
purposes  to  give  us  a  couple  of  months  of  Italian 
Opera,  here,  this  coming  season ;  with  the  charming 
young  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  suitably  support- 
ed, as  the  principal  star. — N.  0.  Picayune,  August 
19. 

Where  the  Singers  are. — Madame  Fabbri  is 
living  in  studious  retirement  at  Hoboken,  and  she 
has  added  to  her  already  extensive  repertoire,  the 
operas  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "  Norma,"  "  Linda," 
and  "  Don  Giovanni."  She  will  sing  in  Boston 
about  tlia  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Forrest  opens  at  the  Holliday  street  theatre, 
Baltimore,  to-morrow,  in  "  Hamlet." 

Signor  Amodio,  brother  of  the  popular  baritone, 
and  himself  an  artist  of  note,  has  been  engaged  by 
M.  Servadio,  the  director  of  the  Cortesi  troupe.  He 
is  now  en  route  to  tlie  United  States. 

On  dit,  that  during  the  next  Italian  opera  season 
at  our  Academy  of  Music,  a  new  opera  by  Sig.  Muz- 
io  will  be  produced. 

Adelaide  Cortesi  is  enjoying  her  villegiature  at 
Kossville,  Staten  Island.  At  the  same  place  says 
the  Eco  d'ltalia,  Servadio  meditates  his  plan  of  bat- 
tle for  the  next  season  in  Cuba. 

Susini  is  rusticating  near  Fort  Hamilton. 

Assoni  is  at  a  pleasant  villa  near  Clifton,  Staten 
Island. 

Angiolina  Ghioni  has  returned  from  her  Canadian 
excursion,  and  is  passmg  some  time  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Muzio  is  with  the  Yacht  Club  on  its  summer 
craise. 

Stefani  and  Errani  oscillate  between  New  York 
and  the  villas  of  their  friends  in  the  neighboring 
country. 


Madame  Colson  and  husband  and  Scola,  the  tenor, 
are  at  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.  Colson  is  making  great 
progress  in  her  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
and  its  idioms. — N.  Y.  Sunday  Times. 

Honor  to  a  Buffalo  Singer. — The  Courier 
says  that  Miss  Schmidt,  of  this  city,  whose  splendid 
vocal  powers  are  well  known  to  our  citizens,  has  been 
engaged  to  sing  the  soprano  solos  in  the  Oratorio  of 
the  Creation,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  Toronto,  on  the  14th  prox. 
There  will  be  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  singers  present 
on  this  occasion.  Those  who  have  heard  Miss 
Schmidt,  either  in  the  choir  of  Dr.  Lord's  church,  or 
in  the  several  concerts  which  she  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  make  attractive,  will  agree  with  us  in  say- 
ing that  the  Canadians  could  not  have  made  a  better 
selection. 

A  Vert  Sharp  Tenor. — Recently  in  Paris,  a 
certain  tenor,  whose  name  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
give,  appears  before  the  Tribunal  to  insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  full  sum  mentioned  in  the  conditional 
contract  he  signed  with  the  manager  of  one  of  our 
theatres  some  two  months  ago.  The  tenor  is  en- 
gaged by  an  English  impresario,  and  reckoned  upon 
the  money  for  the  expenses  to  which  he  would  be 
compelled  by  his  journey.  The  manager  coolly  re- 
fuses to  pay  him,  because  he  had  not  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  He  had  no  C  sharp  !  And 
it  was  for  this  C  sharp  alone  for  which  the  manager 
cared.  If  he  could  produce  a  B  flat  it  was  fully  as 
much  as  he  was  capable  of;  therefore,  nothing  more 
than  the  pay  of  an  ordinary  chorus  singer  shotdd  he 
have.  The  poor  tenor  defends  himself  most  vali- 
antly against  the  imputation.  Not  only  has  he  a  full 
C  sharp,  but,  moreover,  he  can  hold  it. 

The  court  ruminates  for  awhile  and  decides  that 
nothing  but  real  merchandise  can  be  brought  into 
court — that  the  tenor  must  sue  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  loss  of  time  and  nothing  more.  Thereupon  the 
tenor,  who  is  pressed  for  time,  no  doubt,  starts  up 
and  exclaims — "But,  gentlemen,  my  C  sharp  is 
merchandise,  and  I  can  bring  it  into  court !"  and 
begins  a  series  of  roulades  which  echo  against  the 
roof  of  the  hall  terminating  in  the  aforesaid  C  sharp, 
which  thrill  through  the  ears  of  the  bench  until  they 
cry  for  mercy  ;  and  the  mirth  occasioned  by  the  in- 
cident so  completely  alters  the  temper  of  the  lawyers 
that  they  gave  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  oppressed 
one  ;  and  he  carries  off  the  whole  sum  mentioned  in 
the  contract  amidst  the  laughter  of  judge,  lawyer, 
witness  and  even  the  defendant  himself. 

Ajinestt  to  Wagner. — We  hear  from  Dresden 
that  the  composer,  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  has  been 
favored  by  a  conditional  amnesty  from  the  King  of 
Saxony.  Hen-  Wagner  may  return  to  Germany, 
with  the  only  exception  of  Saxony.  The  King's 
pardon,  then,  consists  in  not  requiring  the  other 
German  States  to  deliver  the  culprit  up  to  him,  in 
case  he  should  be  found  living  in  one  of  them.  This 
news  has  been  dispatched  to  Paris,  where  Herr  Wag- 
ner now  lives.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  music 
of  that  originated  thinker  will  thrive  when  the  nour- 
ishment of  a  controversy,  based  on  persecution  of 
its  writer,  is  withdrawn  from  it.  His  "  Tristan  und 
Ysolde,"  and  the  four  Nihelungen  operas,  are,  as 
matters  have  stood,  long  in  coming.  Illiberal  as 
this  act  of  pardon  may  seem,  it  is  more  than  the 
Prn.ssian  Government  has  done.  Nevertheless,  Sax- 
ony seems  to  have  the  precedence  in  its  cruelty  to  its 
political  prisoners.  The  disclosures  that  have  lately 
been  made  by  the  hook  of  Herr  Oelkers,  one  of  the 
State  prisoners  recently  released,  are  very  painful, 
and  come  very  near  to  the  Naples  state  of  things  ;  at 
all  events,  leaving  far  behind  the  sufferings  of  Silvio 
Pellico.  Where,  then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  humaniz- 
ing effect  of  scholarship  ?  The  King  is  a  scholar, 
and  has  translated  Dante. — Athenceum. 

New  Orleans.' — The  new  and  elegant  lyric  tem- 
ple, at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  Toulouse  streets, 
is  making  ready  to  present  itself,  on  its  opening,  in 
November,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  with  many 
additional  attractions,  The  corps  opcratique  .*ind 
dramatique  will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  increas- 
ed, many  of  the  old  and  greatest  favorites  remaining, 
and  several  new  and  talented  additions  made. — 
Among  the  artistes  engaged  are  the  jiopular  tenor 
and  basso,  Philippe  and  Genibrel,  whom,  hy-the-by, 
we  saw  announced,  the  other  day,  to  jjerform  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Montreal,  Mile.  D'Arcy,  the  piquante 
comic  cantatrice,  was  also  of  the  party.  She  would 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  opera,  next  season. — 
N.  0.  Picayune,  Aug.  19. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Fading  rose.  Verdi.  25 

A  pretty  poem  written  to  fit  a  beautiful,  although 
little  known  air  in  Verdi's  *'  Luisa  Miller." 

An  Englishman  am  I.  G.  S.  Cony.  25 

Highly  effective,  with  a  kind  of  a  national  anthem 
air  about  it. 

Mrs.  Cruiser,  or  Taming  a  Tartar.     A  domestic 

ditty.  Carpenter.  25 

When  it  is  recollected  that  "Cruiser"  was  the 

name  of  the  most  vicious  horse  which  Mr  Rarey  had 

the  good  fortune  to  tame,  the  import  of  this  truly 

comic  song  will  be  readily  understood. 

Dreamland.     Song.  Clanhd.  25 

Janet's  Choice.  "       25 

Two  easy  and  pretty  songs  from  the  pen  of  a  highly 
gifted  amateur. 

Merrily,  merrily  shines  the  morn.    Skylark  song. 

Alice  Foster.  25 

Less  pretentious  than  vocal  operatic  rondos,  polac- 
cas,  &c.,  this  song,  with  its  sparkling  vivacity  and 
ear-catching  melody  will  be  just  as  attractive  apiece 
with  most  hearers.    It  is  not  dicffiult. 

Sorrowful  trees.  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  25 

A  song  of  sterling  merit  of  which  the  name  of  the 
authoress  is  sufficient  guarantee. 

"With  Guitar  Accompaniment. 

Twinkling  stars  are  laughing.  Ordway.  25 

Silvery  midnight  moon.  "         25 

Two  of  Ordway's  most  favorite  melodies,  which,  al- 
though long  familiar  have  never  yet  been  accessible  to 
those  who  use  the  Guitar  for  their  accompaniments. 


Instrumental  Music. 
Philomelen  Waltz.    Four  hands. 


Strauss.  75 

One  of  those  old  German  'Waltzes  whose  beauty  nev- 
er fades  out. 

II  Trovatore.     (Operatic  Favorites.)  Nava.  35 

La  Sonnarabula.         "  "  "       35 

The  composer  has  hit  the  form  in  which  these  ope- 
ratic gems  are  most  acceptable  to  amateur  players, 
and  his  arrangements  will  be  much  called  for. 

Pet  Waltz.  Dr.  F.  GeutehrucJc.  35 

A  pleasing  waltz  with  a  handsome  vignette. 

Arlington  Waltz.  Isora.  35 

Phoenix  Polka.  H.  Eikmeie)\  25 

Garibaldi  March.  J.  Prosperi.  25 

New  and  pleasing  dance  music  of  medium  diffi- 
culty. 

Books. 

Father. Kemp's  Old  Folk's  Concert  Tukes.  25 

The  thousands  of  persons  who  have  listened  to  the 
unique  a^'d  attractive  performance  of  "  the  Old 
Folks,*'  under  the  direction  of  Father  Kemp,  will 
thank  the  publishers  for  this  neat  volume  of  all  their 
pieces.  The  many  applications  made  for  certain  pieces 
sung  by  this  company  has  led  to  the  publication  of 
this  book.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  sacred  mu- 
sic, several  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  revolu- 
tionary times  of  '76  and  thereabouts,  many  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Tides. 

BY    WM.    0     BRYANT. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full.  and.  riding  high, 

Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light. 
The  airs  that  hover  in  the  summer  sky 

Are  all  asleep  to-night. 

There  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodland  round 

That  murmured  all  the  day: 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  boughs,  the  ground 

Is  not  more  still  than  they. 

But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  deep ; 

His  rising  tides  I  hear; 
Afar  I  see  the  glimmeiyng  billows  leap ; 

I  see  them  breaking  near. 

Each  wave  springs  upw,ard,  climbing  towards  the  fair. 

Pure  light  that  sits  on  high  ; 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  sinks  to  where 

The  mother  waters  lie. 

Upward  again  it  swells;  the  moonbeams  show 

Again  its  glimmering  crest ; 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below, 

And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest. 

Again  and  yet  again;  until  the  deep 

Recalls  his  brood  of  waves ; 
And,  with  a  sullen  moan,  abashed,  they  creep 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 

Brief  respite  !  they  shall  rush  from  that  recess 

TVith  noise  and  tumult  soon. 
And  fling  themselves,  with  unavailing  stress, 

Up  toward  the  placid  moon. 

0  restless  sea,  that  in  thy  prison  here 

Dost  struggle  and  complain ; 
Through  the  slow  centuries  j'earning  to  be  near 

To  that  fair  orb  in  vain. 

The  glorious  source  of  light  and  heat  must  warm 

Thy  bosom  with  his  glow. 
And  on  those  mounting  waves  a  nobler  form 

And  freer  life  bestow. 

Then  only  may  they  leave  the  waste  of  brine 

In  which  they  welter  here, 
And  rise  above  the  hills  of  earth  and  shine 

In  a  serener  sphere 

— New   York  Ledger. 


Piano-Forte  Composers. 

HUMMEL. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pianoforte  composers 
who  have  written  not  for  a  country  or  for  an  age, 
but  for  the  world  and  for  all  time,  we  may  allude 
to  one  who  has  done  perhaps  more  legitimate  ser- 
vice in  developing  the  bona  fide  mechanism  of 
the  instrument  than  any  predecessor,  contempor- 
ary, or  follower.  Next  to  Moscheles  (by  many 
placed  before  him — we  cannot  but  think  in  some 
respects  unreasonably),  comes  Jean  Nepomuk 
Hummel,  one  of  the  most  talented,  voluminous, 
and  classical  of  all  the  pianoforte  composers. 
Hummel — be  not  startled,  reader — was  not  an 
original  genius,  although  a  long  habit  of  compos- 
ing endowed  him  with  an  unmistakeable  peculiar- 
ity of  manner.  But  Hummel  was  a  musician, 
heart  and  soul — one  of  the  right  sort,  unbendino-, 
comprehensive,  and  enthusiastic.  Educated  un- 
der excellent  masters,  he  soon  acquired  the  art  of 
writing  with  ease,  while  the  strict  school  in  which 
he  had  been  nourished,  regulated  his  taste  in  the 
true  direction.  Hummel  was  a  more  learned 
musician  than  Moscheles,  although  he  did  not 
possess  Moscheles'  originality.  His  contributions 
to  the  art  were  not  less  numerous  and  valuable. 
Both  have  been  of  inestimable  worth  in  direct- 
ing the  studies  of  pianists,  and  both  were  endow- 
ed with  a  facility  which  promptly  seconded  these 
intentions.     Hummel's  concertos  owe  much  more 


than  is  generally  admitted  to  those  of  Mozart. 
Dussek,  and  Steibelt ;  but  they  abound  in  a  vari- 
ety of  graceful  passages  that  exclusively  belong 
to  their  author.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
Mozart  anticipated  Beethoven,  and  that  Beet- 
hoven did  not  surpass  Mozart  in  the  symmetrical 
form  which,  although  Haydn  had  imparted  to  the 
symphony,  was,  before  Mozart's  time,  wholly 
strange  to  the  concerto.  Mozart,  therefore,  did 
as  much  for  the  concerto  as  Haydn  had  done  for 
the  symphony  and  sonata — for,  be  it  remarked, 
while  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  ideas  which 
appear  and  return  in  reasonable  and  proper 
places,  the  consistent  balance  of  relative  keys 
being  preserved,  the  concerto  is  but  a  branch  of 
the  parent  sonata,*  yet  it  still  presents,  even 
in  the  examples  left  us  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
a  marked  difference  of  plan.f 

While  in  the  hiUis  or  orchestral  preludesf. 
Hummel  (like  Moscheles)  followed  Mozart's 
symmetrical  arrangement,  he  also  (like  Mos- 
cheles) overlooked  that  peculiarity  which  endows 
Mozart's  concertos  with  such  unity  and  complete- 
ness. Let  us  explain.  In  Mozart's  concertos  the 
three  solos,  of  which,  like  the  majority  of  concer- 
tos, they  are  composed,  are  continually  accom- 
panied in  the  orchestra  by  one  or  both  the  prin- 
cipal themes,  separate  or  in  conjunction,  elabo- 
rate and  worked  out  to  the  end.  We  find  little 
of  this  in  Hummel,  although  occasional  glimpses 
are  not  wanting ;  but  a  complete  development 
of  the  themes  is  never  attempted,  except  in  the 
tutlis.  For  this  reason,  without  alluding  to  his 
higher  genius,  Mozart  not  only  wrote  his  con- 
certos as  though  he  had  improved  upon  the  mod- 
els of  Hummel,  who  lived  after  him  (instead  of 
Hummel  half-rising  to  the  models  left  by  Mozart), 
but  wrote  them,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  with 
Beethoven,  the  great  developer  himself- — even  he 
who  gave  Mendelssohn  the  first  hint§  of  dispens- 
ing altogether  with  the  tuUi,  an  evident  super- 
fluity.! 

Nevertheless,  devoid  of  pure  invention  as  was 
Hummel,  his  concertos  are  fine  productions,  in- 
dispensable to  the  completion  of  a  musical  edu- 
cation, beautiful  and  interesting  as  music,  inde- 
pendent of  their  influence  and  of  all  arbitrary 
considerations.  No  pianoforte  writer  ever  pro- 
duced a  greater  variety  of  new  and  elegant  pas- 
sages than  Hummel,  who,  we  need  hardly  remind  , 
our  readers,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of 
his  day  ;  and  as  an  impromptu  player,  or  impro- 
visateur,  had  few  equals,  and  fewer  superiors. 
(This  reminds  us  that  we  have  neglected  to  speak 
of  the  wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  possess- 
ed by  Moscheles).  The  miscellaneous  works  of 
Hummel — studies,  fantasias,  iScc. — would  of  them- 
selves form  an  interesting  library.  But,  to  come 
to  an  end  with  him,  his  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
solus  are  almost  as  rare  (master  as  he  needs  must 
have  been  of  the  sonata-form)  as  those  of  Mos- 
cheles. We  have  never  seen  more  than  five — 
that  in  F  minor  (the  best — a  chef  d'ceuvre)  ;  that 
in  D,  which,  containing  a  scherzo  and  trio,  assumes 
the  distinction  of  the  real  grand  sonata  ;  that  in 
E  flat,  dedicated  to  Haydn ;  that  in  C ;  and  that 

*^e  cannot  too  frequently  insist  that  the  sonata  is  the  mod- 
el for  the  symphony,  quartet,  and  all  the  larger  form  of  in- 
strumental music. 

tThe  three  specimens  of  the  concerto  left  us  by  Mendels- 
sohn, in  which  the  sonata  form  is  perfectly  developed,  have 
been  frequently  described. 

+The  tutti,  according  to  Mozart,  is  a  kind  of  synop.sis  of  the 
whole  first  movement;,  laid  out  like  the  first  movement  of  a 
sonata. 

§In  the  concerto  in  G  major. 

llBecthoven,  in  the  G  concerto,  begins  at  once  with  the  piano- 
forte (like  Mendelssohn  in  all  his  concertos),  but,  afrer  a  few 
arpeggios,  he  introduces  a  long  tutti.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  tutli  had  entered  into 
the  ever-inventing  brain  of  the  composer,  but  that  he  almost 
immediately  gave  it  up  as  untenable.  The  great  concerto  in 
E  flat  presents  the  same  apparent  discrepancy. 


in  F  sharp  minor,  which,  though  styled  a  sonata, 
is,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  fantasia.  But  these 
alone  are  enough  to  immortalize  Hummel,  had 
he  not  produced  so  many  and  such  variety  of 
works  in  another  form  as  to  place  him  among  the 
most  fecund  and  admirable  of  musicians. — 
London  Musical  World,  Aug.  4. 


A  Posthumous  Opera  by  Mozart, 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Operngesang- 
verein  of  Herren  Lichtenstein  and  Ferd.  Schmidt, 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  performed  for  the 
first  time  (in  all  Germany  perhaps),  an  opera 
until  then  unknown,  by  Mozart,  L'Ocadel  Cairo, 
— The  Goose  from  Cairo.  It  produced  a  great 
impression  upon  all  present,  as  it  is  well  worth  a 
detailed  account.  There  are,  indeed,  already 
accounts  of  it,  for  instance,  in  Nissen's  Biographic 
Mozart,  p.  476;  and,  more  recently,  in  Otto 
Jahn's  admirable  work.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  162,  172,  in 
the  preface  to  the  published  pianoforte  edition, 
there  is  also  the  necessary  information  ;  but  it  is 
not  every  one  who  possesses  these  works,  and, 
consequently,  the  following  facts  and  dates  may 
not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers. 

We  are  accustomed,  and  with  justice,  to  call 
Mozart's  music  incomparable.  This  appellation 
is  doubly  appropriate ;  first,  as  concentrated  crit- 
icism, and  secondly,  as  a  literal  fact,  for  all  the 
pictures  he  created,  from  the  ghostly  voice  of  the 
Commander,  or  the  presentiments  of  the  Last 
day  (the  Requiem),  to  the  babbling  of  such  a 
person  as  Despina ;  from  the  graceful  lays  of 
Belmont,  to  the  frivolity,  sparkling  with  humor, 
of  Figaro ;  from  the  Jupiter  Symphony  to  the 
"  Sterbendes  Veilchen  "  ("  Dying.  Violet  ")  in- 
variably bear  in  themselves  the  impress  of  the 
noblest  simplicity,  and  consequently,  we  cannot 
institute  a  comparison  between  his  compositions 
and  any  others,  for  in  no  others  do  we  find  so 
spontaneously  present  this  fundamental  quality  of 
Mozart's  mind  and  style.  While  therefore,  in 
these  respects,  Mozart's  music  may  on  the  whole 
be  termed  incomparable,  it  cannot  fail  to  surprise 
us,  in  the  case  of  the  opera  under  consideration, 
that,  as  far  as  light  and  graceful  pertness  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  great  deal  that  approaches  the 
Italian  buffo  style,  and  now  and  then,  borders  on 
Rossini ;  nay,  prepares,  so  to  speak,  the  way  for 
him,  without,  however  losing  aught  of  real  depth, 
or,  amidst  the  most  jovial  humor,  of  fiieling  and 
grace.  I  could  not  produce  any  particular  ex- 
ample in  actual  notes  oi  this  similarity,  but  it  is 
the  total  impression  of  the  music  which  called 
forth  the  comparison. 

Now  for  the  historical  dates  of  our  opera.  Af- 
ter Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  had  achieved 
its  triumphs,  and,  in  1782,  the  Italian  Opera  was 
again  opened  at  Vienna,  Mozart  yearned  for  a 
really  comic  libretto,  which  he  at  last  got,  after  a 
long  search  in  the  shape  of  our  Oca  del  Cairo, 
from  the  author  of  Idomeneo,  the  Abbe  Varesco 
in  Salzburg.  During  Mozart's  stay  at  that 
place,  from  July  to  October,  1783,  the  opera  was 
begun  in  common,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Mo- 
zart's letters,  of  the  10th  December  of  the  same 
year,  sent  from  Vienna  to  his  father  in  Salzburg, 
and  in  which  he  begs  him  "  to  do  all  in  his  power 
so  that  the  libretto  may  turn  out  well." 

Among  Mozart's  papers,  which,  as  we  know, 
the  Hofrath  A.  Andre  possesses  in  Offenbach, 
there  is  the  first  act,  completely  finished,  and 
written  in  Varesco's  own  hand,  as  well  as  a  full 
prose  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  other  two 
acts.  For  the  first  act  Mozart  composed  two 
duets,  two  airs,  a  scene  in  recitative,  a  quartet, 
and  a  grand  finale  with  chorus.  These  plans 
and  sketches  belong,  therefore,  to  the  first  act. 
The  list  of  pei-sonages  is  as  follows : — 
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Don  Pippo,  Maixhese  di  Eipasecca,  inamorato  di 

Lovina,  credatosi  vedovo  di 
Donna  Pantea,  sotto  nome  di  Sandra,  sua  moglie. 
Celidora,  loro  nnica  figlia,  destinata  sposa  al  Con- 

te  Lionetto  di  Casa  Vusta,  amante  di 
Biondello,  gentiluomo  rico  di  Eipasecca. 
Calandiino,  nipote  de  Pantea,  amico   di  Biondello, 

ed  amante  corresposto  di 
Larina,  compagna  di  Celidora. 
Chiehibio,  maestro  di  casa  di  Don  Pippo,  amante 

di 
Aiiretta,  cameriera  di  Donna  Pantea. 

With  respect  to  the  plot,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  for  us  to  give  merely  the  leading  points  as 
they  are  shortly  mentioned  by  Otto  Jaliin  in  the 
piauofoite  edition  : — "  Don  Pippo,  bass,  an  arro- 
gant inflated  fool,  has  loekei;l  up,  in  an  inaccessi- 
ble tower,  his  daughter  Celidora,  soprano,  whom 
he  wishes  to  marry  to  Count  Lionetto.  Impris- 
oned with  her  is  her  maid  La%'ina,  soprano,  whom 
Don  Pippo  himself  wishes  to  many.  He  has, 
however  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Bion- 
dello {primo  amoroso),  Celidora's  lover,  that  he 
will  give  him  his  daughter,  provided,  within  a 
year,  he  can  get  into  the  tower.  Biondello  has 
formed  a  league  with  his  friend  Calandrino,  tenor, 
the  lover  of  Lavina  and  a  skilful  mechanician, 
the  servants  Chiehibio,  bass-buffo,  and  Auretta, 
soubrette,  being  won  over  to  their  interest.  The 
time  of  action  is  the  last  day  of  the  year.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  lovers  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  tower  fails  in  the  first  finale.  But  Cal- 
andrino has  made  an  artificial  goose  large  enough 
for  a  couple  of  persons,  who  can  set  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  to  get  inside.  This  is  sent  to 
Pantea,  who,  disguised  as  a  gipsey  from  Cairo,  is 
to  exhibit  it  as  a  great  wonder.  Hopes  are  en- 
tertained of  inducing  Pippo  to  show  the  goose  to 
the  young  girls,  and  thus  enable  Biondelfo  to 
penetrate  into  the  tower.  In  return  for  this, 
Calandrino  stipulates  that  his  friend  sliall  pro- 
cure him  Lavina's  hand.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeds, for  Don  Pippo,  who  thinks  to  increase  the 
splendor  of  his  own  nuptials  by  the  exhibition  of 
such  a  wonderful  thing,  allows  the  goose  to  be 
brought  into  the  girls.  AVlien  all  the  characters 
are  assembled,  Biondello  comes  out  of  the  goose, 
Pantea  proves  to  be  Pippo's  wife,  who  has  long 
been  supposed  dead,  and — everybody  is  happy." 

If  any  body  is  desirous  of  further  information 
respecting  the  second  and  third  acts,  we  refer 
them  to  the  above  mentioned  fourth  volume  of 
Otto  Jahn's  Mozart. 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  task  to  dwell  upon 
the  excellencies  and  defects  of  this  subject,  for, 
as  Mozart  set  to  work  on  it  with  such  earnestness, 
when  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  the  numbers 
we  possess  are  calculated  to  invest  the  text  with 
augmented  interest.  Herr  Julius  Andre  says  in 
his  preface,  "  I  would  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  duet  in  A  major,  between  Auretta  and 
Chiehibio,  to  the  quartet  in  E  sharp  major,  and 
to  the  finale  in  B  flat  major,  as  they  contain  mas- 
terly touches,  and  even  in  their  incomplete  form, 
may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  best  pieces  in 
his  other  operas,  to  whicli  I  add  especially  his 
Firjm  0.  Mozart  himself  says  in  a  letter"  that 
'  he  is  perfectly  contented  with  Chichibio's  Imfjfo 
air,  the  quartet,  and  the  finale;  that  in  truth'he 
is  pleased  with  them,  and  that  he  should  be  very 
sorry  if  he  were  doomed  to  have  written  such 
music  for  no  purpose.'  "  By  this,  he  means  that 
alterations  are  still  required  in  the  libretto.  He 
proceeds  to  suggest  the  desired  improvements 
himself,  a  sufficient  proof  how  greatly  he  was  tak- 
en by  the  opera,  and  how  desirous  he  was  of 
s  :eing  it  produced.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Doth  the  basses  lie  very  high ;  this  is  strange, 
coming  as  it  does  immediately  after  the  low  pitch 
of  the  bass  part  employed  so  advantageously  in 
the  part  of  Osmin.  Had  the  barytone  been  then 
"  invented,"  we  may  suppose  Mozart  would  have 
given  the  higher  bass  part  this  title.  No  less 
remarkable  is  the  quartet,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution on  which  the  bass  is  not  at  all  missed. 
But  what  was  there  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
genius  of  Mozart?  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind 
the  wonderful  constructiou  of  the  quartet  of  the 
three  Genii  and  Pamina  in  Die  Zauberflote. 

Among  the  posthumous  musical  sketches  of 
Mozaart,  there  are  several  separate  sheets,  which 


may  be  considered  preparatory  attempts  for  sev- 
eral of  the  pieces  in  our  opera.  Several,  how- 
ever, are  already  so  complete,  that  there  would, 
we  should  say,  have  been  but  little  to  add,  when 
they  were  fairly  written  out.  It  is  also  probable 
that  Mozart  had  already  settled  the  appropriate 
harmony,  and  the  intermediate  instrumental  mu- 
sic, although  we  find  merely  hints  in  the  rough 
drafts.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  this  is 
furnished  by  an  air  of  Biondebo's,  in  B  flat  ma- 
jor, although  it  is  treated  in  the  most  cursory 
manner.  Herr  Andre  has  placed  a  fac-simile  of 
this  sketch  before  the  pianoforte  edition,  and,  on 
account  of  its  almost  totally  illegible  character, 
added  a  clean  copy.  Every  artist,  possessing  any 
antiquarian  taste,  will  be  thankful  to  him  for 
this,  since  the  air  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
pieces  written  out  at  length,  and  the  sketch  it- 
self is  certainly  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  ob- 
livion. We  here  surprise  the  master  in  the  very 
act,  as  it  were,  of  creation.  Again,  this  sketch 
proves  to  us  that  Mozart  used  not  to  compose  the 
various  pieces  of  his  operas  in  the  order  in  which 
they  came,  but  selected  certain  ones,  just  as  the 
situations  struck  him  for  the  moment ;  a  glance 
at  the  libretto  sets  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

An  analysis  of  the  pianoforte  edition  would 
prove  too  long  a  task.  I  only  repeat,  therefore, 
that  the  genial  dash  and  the  careful  working  out 
of  these  pieces  are  on  an  equality  with  each  oth- 
er. The  finale  of  the  Annual  Fair,  particularly, 
overflows  with  dramatic  efl:ects  ;  the  study  of  the 
vocal  score,  with  its  polyphonic  and  contrapun- 
tal arguments,  here  becomes  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  for  both  masters  and  scholars.  If 
the  tumultuous  rising  to  a  climax  of  the  last  preiito 
in  B  flat  major  (for  six  voices  and  independent 
chorus)  on  the  words  "  Holla,  zu  den  Waflfen, 
Leute,"  produces  such  a  grandiose  effect  even  on 
the  piano,  how  much  more  striking  would  the 
eflPect  be  on  the  stage,  and  with  a  full  band  ? 

My  authorities  are  altogether  silent  with  re- 
spect to  the  German  translator.  His  version  is, 
however,  mostly  satisfactory,  as  the  verbal  ex- 
pression goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  musical,  while 
correctness  of  rhythm,  with  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, is  carefully  preserved.  Lastly,  with  regard 
to  the  pianoforte  edition,  which  conveys  a  clear 
notioii  of  the  original  plan,  Herr  Andre  had  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  give 
"every  one"  the  option  of  arranging  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment  ad  libitum,  according  to  the 
hints  given  in  the  book.  Whoever  examines  at- 
tentively the  instrumental  sketches  on  the  score 
will  acknowledge  not  only  the  difficulty,  but  also 
the  discretion  with  which  Herr  Andre  has  pro- 
ceeded on  his  task.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of 
Mozart's  admirers  are  due  to  Herr  Andre,  not 
simply  for  the  idea  of  practically  preserving  this 
work  to  posterity,  but  also  for  cleverly  carrying 
out  that  idea. 

What  can  be  said  in  mice  about  a  work  of  this 
Importance  is  sufficient  to  direct  general  atten- 
tion to  it.  Many  other  societies,  imitating  the 
example  set  by  the  Frankfort  Operngesavgverein, 
help  to  spread  this  composition,  which,  alas !  is 
impracticable  on  the  stage.  May  this  relic,  after 
a  slumber  of  seven-and-twenty  years,  be  resusci- 
tated, and  in  the  concert  hall,  as  well  as  in  the 
domestic  circle,  meet  with  the  reception  it  de- 
serves. C.    GOLLMICK. 


Eossini 

BEFORE,    DURING,   AND     AFTER    THE    PERFOR- 
MANCE OP  Semiramis. 

A  single  official  act  preceded  and  followed  the 
solemn  transformation  of  Semiramide  into  French. 
It  was  the  authorization  given  by  Rossini  to  his 
friend  Carafa  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  My  dear  friend, — Since  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
out  Semiramide  at  the  Opera,  and  as  you  know  1  do 
not  busy  myself  with  things  of  that  kind,  I  beg  you 
will  undertake  the  task  ;  I  give  you  the  most  com- 
plete latitude  for  wliatever  arrangements  may  he 
deemed  necessary.  As  this  labor  will  be  your  work, 
it  will  be  also  your  property,  and  all  the  author's 
rights,  both  in  and  out  of  the  theatre,  will  belong  to 
you,  just  as  they  would  for  an  opera  by  yourself. 
"  Yours  aflcctionately, 

"  G.  Rossini." 


Rossini  has  been  called  "  the  sublime  idler," 
because,  doubtless,  no  musician  has  ever  written, 
or  writes,  more  music — and  what  music  ! — than 
Rossini.  Some  day  or  other  history  will  call  him 
"the  sublime  miser,"  for  he  is  always  giving. 
What  he  has  just  done  with  regard  to  Semira- 
mide he  did  some  years  ago  with  regard  to  Robert 
Bruce,  and  on  that  occasion  his  renunciation  of 
all  his  rights  was  dated  from  Bologna.  Did  he 
not  also  do  the  same  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
authors,  composers,  and  musical  publishers  who 
urged  him  to  honor  them  by  belonging  to  their 
society  ?  "I  consent,"  he  replied,  "  but  on  the 
express  condition  that  all  the  money  my  rights 
produce  me  shall  be  contributed  to  your  charita- 
ble fund." 

Again,  what  about  the  city  of  Paris,  from  whom 
the  illustrious  viaiistro  .solicited  a  plot  of  ground 
near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  summer  villa?  Was  there  not  a  de- 
sire to  offer  him  this  plot  of  ground  for  his  life- 
time ?  "I  should  prefer  paying  for  it,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  being  completely  at  home,  while  at 
the  same  time  among  you,  for,  sooner  or  later, 
my  property  will  go  to  your  poor."  It  was  thus 
this  illustrious  and  worthy  master  paid  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  what  he  could  have  obtained 
gratuitously  from  the  munificence  of  the  capital 
of  the  arts,  which  he  has  enriched  with  imperish- 
able works. 

Such  is  Rossini,  the  sublime  miser  !  Seek  else- 
where for  the  secret  of  such  acts  of  generosity, 
without  reckoning  those  he  conceals  from  us,  for 
he  never  thinks  of  ostentation.  When,  for  in- 
stance, he  is  asked  why  certain  external  portions 
of  his  new  habitation  are  completely  sacrificed, 
he  answers,  in  terms  more  energetic  than  it 
would  do  to  write,  that  he  did  not  build  the 
house  for  the  cockneys  who  might  pass.  Yet, 
while  he  neglects  this  striking  part  of  a  dwelling 
to  which  all  Paris  perform  pilgrimages,  we  find 
him  summoning,  at  a  great  expense,  painters  like 
MM.  Samogia  and  Besteghi,  from  Bologna,  to  re- 
call to  his  heart  and  eyes  the  internal  hangirgs 
and  decorations  in  the  modern  Italian  style.  As 
for  the  subjects  of  these  paintings,  what  is  the 
first  thing  we  remark  ?  JNIozart  being  compli- 
mented in  the  box  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at 
the  Opera  House  in  Vienna,  on  the  night  of  the 
first  performance  of  Don  Juan.  In  another 
place  we  have,  as  a  pendant,  Palestrina  playing 
psalms  to  Pope  Marcel,  surrounded  by  his  cardi- 
nals. Scattered  about  will  be  the  portraits  of 
Clmarosa,  Haydn,  Boieldleu,  &c. 

Rossini  might  have  found  twenty  architects  ea- 
ger to  build  him  a  palace  ;  he  preferred  applying 
to  a  friend,  who,  without  any  pretention,  will 
erect  what  the  master  terms  his  little  country- 
house,  redolent  of  the  perfumes  of  Italy  and  the 
East. 

M.  Doussault,  who  has  given  up  painting  for 
architecture,  felt  what  Rossini  wanted  :  Florence 
without  leaving  Paris,  and  Paris  vi/legialure.  He 
has,  therefore,  given  him  balconies  and  attics,  and 
sculptured  models  of  torchieri  with  large  rings,  to 
which  were  fastened,  in  the  old  Florentine  pala- 
ces, the  hackneys  and  the  palfreys  of  the  guests 
and  visitors.  Being,  too,  a  lover  of  color,  he 
thought  that  enamel  and  crockery  ware,  with 
their  unchanging' tints,  might,  nay  even  ought  to, 
find  a  place  on  the  facade  of  the  house  built  for 
the  musician  of  melody,  the  master-colorlst,  par 
excellence.  This  is  a  protestation  against  this 
systematic  rejection  of  all  painting  in  our  archi- 
tecture. 

With  regard  to  color,  does  not  the  gardener's 
lodge  at  the  entrance  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  the 
least  vulgar  specimens  of  Oriental  art,  such  as, 
with  a  few  variations,  is  found  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  whence  M.  Doussault  brought  home 
the  most  poetic  sketches  ? 

But  with  all  this  talking  about  M.  Doussault, 
we  have  strayed  far  away  from  our  subject ;  we  ] 
were  discussing  the  Gallicized  Semiramide,  and 
the  only  ofticial  act  of  Rossini's  which  preceded 
and  followed  Mery's  translation.  As  we  have 
seen,  Rossini  gave  Carafa  every  latitude  in  all 
that  concerned  the  arrangement  of  the  music, 
and  his  confidence  was  equally  unlimited  with  re- 
gard to  Mery's  verses.     Now  the  poet  has  trans- 
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lated  so  melodiously  that  the  hearer  misht  fancy 
he  was  listenlno;  to  Italian,  while  the  musician  so 
well  understood  his  mission  as  to  respect  the 
work  in  its  slightest  details. 

But  there  was  something;  that  neither  Mery, 
Carafa,  M.  Alphonse  Royer,  nor  any  of  his  friends 
could  do,  and  that  was  to  prevail  on  the  celebra- 
ted master  to  go  to  a  single  rehearsal,  far  less  to 
the  performance.  Nay,  the  Sunday  before  the 
first  performance,  Rossini  introduced  Carafa  to 
all  his  friends  as  the  author  of  Semiramia,  and  re- 
pi'oached  him  with  not  being  sufficiently  excited 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

Rossini  would  not  even  hear  the  Sisters  Mar- 
chisio,  either  before  or  at  the  performance.  At 
present,  things  are  no  longer  the  same  ;  M.  Al- 
phonse Royer  has  resolved  to  give  him  this  sur- 
prise in  his  villa  at  Passy ;  the  author  of  Semira- 
mide  will  be  touched  by  the  attention,  and  grate- 
ful for  it.  He  is,  indeed,  the  man  of  genius,  who 
has  bid  the  theatre  farewell,  and  will  in  no  way 
infringe  a  supreme  decision,  of  which  God  alone 
possesses  the  secret. 

Speaking  of  Semiramide,  for  he  does  not  avoid 
the  subject  in  conversation,  Rossini  informed  us 
that  he  composed  it  in  one  month  at  Venice,  add- 
inn;  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  stipulated  price, 
fii^e  thnusnnd  francs,  for  all  his  rights  of  repre- 
sentation and  publication,  he  was  engaged  for 
si.'i  months  in  the  most  active  correspondence. 

This  was  the  last  work  composed  in  Italy  by 
Ros.sini.  Up  to  that  period  his  operas  had  not 
brought  him  in  more  than  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  francs  each.  II  Barhiere  was  written 
and  rehearsed  in  thirteen  days  for  the  modest 
pittance  of  five  hundred  francs !  "It  is  true," 
said  Rossini.  "  it  is  light  music." 

Rossini  now  came  to  Paris,  and,  during  the 
same  summer,  bestowed  on  us  two  scores,  that  of 
Le  Comie  Or;/  and  that  of  Guillaume  Tell ! 
Then,  alas,  the  sublime  idler  abandoned  himself 
to  repose,  even  refusing  while  alive  to  witness 
the  immortality  of  his  works.     J.  L.  Heugel. 


Translated  for  Dwighfc's  Journal  of  Music. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Beethoven  in  1822. 

(From  the  German  of  Fr.  Rocblitz.) 
(Continued.) 
About  a  fortnight  later,  I  was  just  going  to  dinner, 
when  I  met  the  young  composer,  *  *  *,  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Beethoven.  The  latter  had  spoken 
to  him  of  me.  "  If  you  wish  to  see  him  more  cheer- 
fid  and  at  ease,"  said  *  *  *,  "  you  need  only  dine  at 
the  same  inn  to  which  he  has  just  gone  with  the 
same  intention."  He  took  me  there.  Most  of  the 
places  were  occupied,  Beethoven  was  surrounded  by 
several  of  his  friends  who  were  strangers  to  me.  Ho 
seemed  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  returned  my  bow, 
but  I  purposely  did  not  go  near  him  just  then.  Yet 
I  took  a  place  where  I  could  sec  hin^,  and,  as  he 
spoke  loud  enough,  could  understand  most  of  what 
he  said.  It  was  not  exactly  a  conversation  whicli  he 
was  carrying  on,  but  he  spoke  alone,  and  generally 
for  a  long  time,  bringing  in  subject  after  subject  at 
random.  Those  who  surrounded  him  added  but 
little,  only  laughing  and  nodding  their  approbation. 
He  talked  plulosophy,  and  politics  too,  after  a  fash- 
ion of  his  own.  He  spoke  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish as  he  imagined  both,  in  incomparable  glory, 
which  often  produced  a  singular  efiFect.  Then  he 
produced  many  anecdotes  of  Frenchmen  from  the 
double  siege  of  Vienna.  Eor  this  nation  he  had  no 
great  liking.  All  this  he  brought  out  with  the  great- 
est carelessness,  and  without  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion, and  spiced  with  highly  original  quaint  opinions 
and  queer  ideas.  He  seemed  to  me  all  this  time  like 
a  man  of  rich,  prominent  mind,  unbounded,  never 
resting  fancy,  who,  as  a  ripening,  highly  gifted  boy, 
might  have  been  cast,  with  all  that  he  had  learned  or 
experienced  till  then,  or  whatever  knowledge  had 
come  to  him,  upon  a  desert  island,  and  there  had 
brooded  and  thought  over  this  matter,  until  his  frag- 
ments had  been  shaped  to  a  whole,  and  Ids  fancies 
b  ecome  convictions,  which  he  now  fearlessly  and  fa- 


miliarly proclaimed  to  the  whole  world.  Now  he 
had  finished  his  meal,  rose,  and  came  to  me.  "  Well 
how  do  you  fare  in  old  Vienna?"  he  said,  pleasant- 
ly. 1  answered  him  by  signs,  drank  his  health,  and 
proposed  to  him  to  join  me  at  my  wine.  He  accept- 
ed, but  beckoned  me  to  a  small  side  room.  This  was 
just  what  I  wanted.  I  took  the  bottle  and  followed 
him.  There  we  were  alone,  except  now  and  then  a 
looker-on,  who  left  again  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
handed  me  a  tablet,  on  which  I  was  to  write  what- 
ever he  could  not  understand  from  my  signs.  He 
began  with  the  praise  of  Leipzig  and  its  music,  at 
least  such  music  as  is  cho-sen  for  performance  in  the 
church,  the  theatre  and  the  concert ;  otherwise  he 
knows  nothing  of  Leipzig,  and  has  only  passed 
through  it  once  as  a  very  young  man  on  his  way  to 
Vienna.  "And  if  nothinji  were  printed  about  it 
hut  the  mere  programmes,"  he  said,  "  I  should  yet 
read  them  with  pleasure.  One  sees  that  there  is 
sense  in  it,  and  good  will  towards  all,  while  here." 
And  then  he  broke  out,  and  violently,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  stopping  him.  He  spoke,  among  others, 
of  himself,  "  You  hear  nothing  by  me  here."  "  Now, 
in  summer,"  I  wrote.  "  No."  he  cried.  "  in  winter  too. 
What  should  you  hear  ?  Fidelio  1  That  they  can- 
not give  and  will  not  hear.  The  symphonies  ■?  They 
have  no  time  for  them.  The  concertos?  In  that 
line  every  one  only  rattles  off  what  he  has  made  him- 
self. The  solo  pieces  ?  Those  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  here  long  ago,  and  ta.shion  is  everything. 
At  the  most  Schuppanzigh  sometimes  brings  out  a 
quartet,"  etc.,  etc.  Exaggerated  though  this  is,  it  is 
yet  not  without  truth  and  foundation.  At  last  he  had 
vented  himself  sufficiently,  and  'returned  to  Leipzig. 
"But,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you  live  in  Weimar, 
nfter  all  ?"  He  must  have  judged  so  from  my  ad- 
dress. I  shook  my  head.  "  So  yon  don't  know  the 
great  Goethe  V  I  nodded,  and  that  vehemently. 
"  I  know  him  too  !"  he  continued,  proudlj^  and  with 
pure  joy  reflected  in  his  features.  I  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  Carlsbad — I  don't  know  how  long  ago. 
I  was  not  as  deaf  then  as  I  am  now,  but  I  was  al- 
ready hard  of  hearing.  What  patience  the  great 
man  had  with  mo  at  that  time,  how  much  he  has 
done  for  me!  He  related  several  little  anecdotes 
and  very  pleasing  details.  How  happy  this  made 
me  at  the  time.  I  could  have  suffered  myself  to  he 
killed  for  him,  and  not  only  once,  but  ten  times.  At 
that  time,  when  I  was  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
I  thought  out  my  music  to  his  Egmont,  and  it  was 
successful,  don't  you  think  so  V  AVhatever  gestures 
I  could  tliink  of  to  express  my  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration, I  made  for  him.  Then  I  wrote  down  that  we 
produce  this  music  not  only  at  every  representation 
of  Egmont,  but  perform  it  once  every  year,  at  a  con- 
cert, combined  with  a  sort  of  analysis  taken  mostly 
from  those  scenes  of  the  drama  to  which  the  music 
refers.  "I  know,  I  know,"  cried  he.  "Since  that 
summer  in  Carlsbad,  I  read  Goethe  every  day,  that 
is,  when  I  read  at  all.  He  killed  Klopstock  for  me. 
You  are  surprised  ?  Ah,  at  ray  having  read  Klop- 
stoclc?  I  carried  him  about  with  me  for  years,  when 
I  was  taking  my  walks,  and  otherwise.  Well,  I  did 
not  always  understand  him,  to  be  sure.  He  jumps 
about  so,  and  he  always  starts  froth  such  a  lofty  po- 
sition, always  maestoso,  D  flat  major,  eh  ?  But  still, 
he  is  great,  and  elevates  the  soul.  Where  I  could 
not  understand  him,  I  could  guess, — about.  If  only 
he  was  notalwaysgoingto  die  !  There's  timeenough 
for  that.  However,  it  sounds  well  enough,  etc.,  etc. 
But  that  Goethe,  he  lives,  and  we  all  must  live  with 
him.  That  is  tlie  reason  that  he  can  be  set  to  music. 
No  other  can  be  set  to  music  as  well  as  he.  Only 
I  don't  much  like  to  write  songs."  Here  I  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  idea  of  H.'s  and 
his  commission.  I  wrote  down  the  proposition  and 
his  offer,  putting  on  the  most  serious  face,  Beethoven 
read.  "Ha!"  he  cried,  raising  his  hand,  "that 
would  be  a  good  piece  of  work !      That  would  be 


worth  doing  !"  Ho  wont  on  in  this  way  for  awhile, 
and  sketched  out  the  idea  immediately  and  not  badly, 
while  staring  fixedly,  with  head  thrown  back,  at  the 
ceiling.*  "But,"  he  soon  rejoined,  "I  have  for 
some  time  had  my  mind  filled  with  those  other  great 
works.  Much  of  them  is  already  hatched,  in  my 
head  at  least.  These  I  must  get  rid  of  first,  tw  o 
grand  symphonies,  and  each  one  of  ihem  different 
from  all  my  others,  and  an  oratorio.  These  will 
take  a  very  long  time,  for,  you  see,  writing  has  not 
been  as  easy  for  me  lately  as  it  always  has  been.  I 
sit  and  think,  and  think  ;  it  has  come  to  me  long  ago, 
but  I  can't  get  it  down  on  paper.  I  dread  the  be- 
ginning of  such  great  works.      When   I  am  once  in 

them,  I  go  on  very  well ."     And  so  be  went  on 

for  a  long  time.  So  I  am  doubtful.  But  we  will 
still  hope,  because  the  idea  attracts  him,  and  he  has 
assured  me  again  and  again,  not  to  lose  sight  of  it. 

M.  A.  R. 

*The  proposition  was  made  to  him  to  write  a  musical  ac- 
companiment in  the  style  of  that  to  Egmont,  to  Goethe's 
Faust. 


The  Two  Webers. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  managers, 
with  the  view  of  punishing  editors  of  newspapers  for 
the  severity  they  sometimes  exhibit  in  criticising  the- 
atrical performances,  agreed  long  since  to  accord 
them  the  so-called  privilege  of  writing  free  admissions, 
or  "  orders."  A  more  ingenious  system  of  ven- 
geance was  never  imagined,  for  the  apparent  civility 
of  the  proceeding  deprived  the  journalists  of  all  pre- 
text for  retaliation.  An  order  for  a  theatre  is  some- 
thing between  a  present  of  game  and  the  bottle  in;p. 
If  the  peiformance  which  the  order  entitles  yen  to 
see,  be  good,  a  manifest  improbability,  the  order  may 
pass  from  h.ind  to  hand,  a  dozen  persons  will  be 
obliged,  and  finally  the  one  who  makes  use  of  it  will 
be  delighted.  But  if  and  this  is  too  often  the  case, 
the  performance  which  you  have  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting out  is  really  not  worth  a  moment's  attention  ? 
Then  the  order  is  given  by  the  newspaper  editor  to 
his  friend  :  the  friend,  annoyed  with  the  newspaper 
editor  for  not  giving  him  anything  better,  passes  it  on 
to  another  friend,  who  gives  it  to  his  tailor,  who 
gives  it  to  his  baker,  who  gives  it  to  his  eldest  son, 
who,  being  inexperienced,  takes  a  cab  and  a  young 
lady  with  whom  he  is  "  keeping  company,"  and 
drives  to  the  theatre,  where  lie  .spends  a  wretched 
evening,  quarrels  with  the  inamorata,  who  is  bored  to 
death,  and  goes  home  in  a  rage  to  complain  to  his 
father  the  baker.  The  baker  complains  to  the  tailor, 
who  speaks  of  it  to  his  customer,  who  mentions  it  to 
his  acquaintance,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  newspa- 
per editor  is  made  the  object  of  innumerable  re- 
proaches from  the  friend  for  giving  him  an  order  to 
"a  place  not  worth  going  to." 

But  we  will  suppose  the  representation  to  which 
the  order  admits  to  be  one  of  high  merit.  Then, 
whenever  you  give  it  away  you  oblige  one  person 
and  offend  three  or  four  whom  you  have  been  com- 
pelled to  refuse.  Nor  does  the  recipient  necessarily 
consider  that  any  favor  has  been  bestowed  on  him. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  will 
fancy  himself  injured  or  insulted  because  you  have 
not  given  him  stalls  instead  of  places  in  the  boxes, 
or  private  boxes  instead  of  a  couple  of  stalls.  And 
if  he  f/'«.5  prevail  upon  you  to  ask  for  a  box,  the 
probability  is  that,  just  as  you  are  paying  to  go  into 
the  Opera,  yourself,  you  hear  a  voice  shouting  to  th 
box  keeper — 

"  Mr.  De  Quill's  box,  he  gave  it  to  me  himself, 
and  it  must  be  on  the  graud  tier ;  or  at  all  events  not 
higher  than  the  first." 

"  No.  50  !  "  says  the  box  keeper,  looking  at  the 
letter,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  the  use  of  a  very 
good  box,  on  the  second  tier. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  going  up  there?  Do  you 
think  Mr.  Carrickfergus  and  myself  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  in  the  gallery  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  Sir  ;  "  siiys  the  polite  box  keeper 
of  the  first  tier  (he  is  the  most  distinguished  looking 
man  in  the  house,  and  is  constantly  mistaken,  by  vis- 
itors from  the  country,  for  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  ;  somebody  who  has  accidentally  missed  the 
royal  box,  and  is  strolling  about  the  corridors  in 
search  of  it)  "  but  I  can  assure  you  that  No.  50  is  on 
the  tier  above." 

"  Where  is  the  manager  1 "  says  our  friend,  indig- 
nantly. 

" 'f he  manager.  Sir?  that  is  the  manager,  oppo- 
site— that  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat." 

"  Oh  !  "  responds  Mr.  Can-ickfergus,  as  if  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  next.     But  he  recovers  himself  and  adds 
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— "I  shall  tell  Mr.  De  Qnill  of  the  rudeness  I  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  offici;ils  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  call  attention  to  it  next  week,  in  his 
paper."  Then  he  enters  box  50,  is  a  little  soothed 
at  findinp;  it  much  better  than  he  expected,  and — 
gives  nothing  to  the  box  keeper.  The  next  morning 
he  has  the  coolness  to  write  us  a  letter,  stating  that 
the  performance  was  not  bad  (he  had  seen  Titiens, 
Borghi-Mamo,  and  Giuglini!)  but  the  next  time  we 
favor  him  with  a  box,  he  hopes  it  will  be  a  little  low- 
er down.  Would  that  we  could  procure  him  admis- 
sion to  a  place  a  great  deal  lower  down,  where  the 
box  keeper  is  Cerberus,  and  the  manager  Pluto ! 

But  if  it  be  an  inconvenience  and  even  source  of 
misery  to  have  the  privilege  of  writing  orders,  it  is 
pleasant  enough  to  be  able  to  enter  a  fine  theatre 
merely  for  the  trouble  of  putting  your  name  down  on 
the  "  Free  List."  Many  persons  possess  this  real 
privilege;  not  only  journalists  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  criticising  the  performances,  but  also  well-known 
authors,  musicians,  and  even  artists.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment which  a  manager  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind  pays 
to  all  persons  whose  opinion  is  of  some  importance 
to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  opinions  are  of 
no  importance  to  any  one — not  even  to  themselves 
It  gets  the  theatre  "  talked  about,"  and  benefits  the 
manager,  if  the  representations  are  good  ;  but  if  the 
contrary — then,  the  contrary.  When  Karl  Maria 
Von  Weber  was  in  England,  he  happened  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  manager  of  the theatre,  wlio, 

by  way  of  paying  him  what  he  considered  the  high- 
est honor  in  the  world,  placed  his  name  on  the  Free 

List.     The   acting   at   the   theatre   was   good 

enough  in  its  way,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  per- 
formances calculated  to  attract  a  poet  and  a  thinker 
like  Weber,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  it 
ever  occurred  to  the  composer  of  Oberon  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege  which  the  manager  had  ac- 
corded him.  One  day,  however,  he  happened  to  be 
passing  the  door,  when  something  in  the  bills  at- 
tracted his  notice.  Then,  remembering  that  his 
name  was  on  the  Free  List,  he  went  up  to  the  super- 
intendent of  that  department,  and  mentioned  his 
name. 

"  Just  gone  in.  Sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  No,  I  am  not  gone  in,  but  I  will  go  in,"  replied 
Weber ;  "  give  to  me  a  card." 

"  I  tell  you,  he's  gone  in  these  five  minutes,  and 
why  should  I  give  you  a  card  ?  "  asked  the  man, 
rather  brusquely. 

"  Because  I  am  Mr.  Weber,"  replied  the  proprietor 
of  that  glorious  name,  and  because  my  name  is  on 
the  Vree  List." 

"  That's  cool !  "  returned  the  oflScial.  Why,  you 
are  as  much  Her  Carl  fun  Weber,  as  I  am.  I  tell 
you,  he's  gone  in  this  ever  so  long."  "  Two,  Sir  t 
There  they  are,  Sir."  These  last  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  gentleman  who  had  presented  an  order. 

"  Am  I  a  liar,  b'raps  ■?  "  asked  the  indignant  Teu- 
ton, as  if  by  no  means  prepared  to  receive  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  you  are,  nor 
where  you  come  from  !"  was  the  reply;  onlv  you're 
not  Her  fun  Webber,  and  it's  no  good  trying'  it  on 
here."^  "  Too  late,  ma'am  !  not  admitted  after  seven 
and  it's  now  half  past ;  "  continued  the  man,  as  a  la- 
dy exhibited  a  ticket  of  admission. 

"  But  it  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Pennefeather  !  "  ob- 
jected the  dame. 

"  Can't  help  it,  Ma'am  ;  we  have  our  instructions, 
and  we  must  attend  to  them." 

"  Keally,  this  is  very  extraordinary!  I  shall  cer- 
tainly complain  to  Mr."  Pennefeather." 

"  Can't  help  it.  Ma'am  ;  vou  should  have  been  in 
time." 

"  Should  have  been  in  time  !  What  impertinence  ! 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  see  the  manager ;  but  I  will 
certainly  complain  to  Mr.  Pennefeather,  and  he  shall 
cut  you  up  in  his  journal." 

"  Thank  yon.  Ma'am  !  " 

Karl  Maria  was  still  waiting  for  liis  card,  or  rather 
was  waiting  with  the  view  of  proving  tluit  he  was 
himself. 

"  What,  you  still  hero  1  "  exclaimed  the  man  in 
the  box. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Weber,  and  I  will  go  in,"  replied  the 
composer. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  the  siiper 
intendent  of  the  Free  List,  astonished  at  so  much 
persistence.  "  As  you  will  have  that  you're  Her  fun 
Webber,  you  shall  go  into  the  theatre,' and  see  him." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  answered  Weber  himself 

"  Now  you  come  along  with  me  then,  and  you 
shall  see  him  sitting  in  the  front  of  the  pit"  (stalls 
had  not  yet  been  invented)  ;  "  as  civil  spoken  a  gen- 
tleman as  I  ever  saw;  why,  he's  been  in  every  night 
these  two  years." 

"  Is  he  a  German  "i  "  inquired  Weber,  more  and 
more  astonished  every  moment. 


"  Is  Karl  Mariar  fun  Webber  a  German  ''  "  repeat- 
ed the  other,  as  if  really  shocked.  "  Why,  of  course 
he  is.     What  a  deal  you  must  know  about  him  !  " 

"  1  am  he,"  said  the  German. 

"  Oh,  you're  him,  are  you  ?  "  said  the  English- 
man, correcting  (as  he  thought)  the  foreigner's  bad 
English.     "  Well,  then,  who  do  you  call  fhnt  ?  " 

■They  had  now  reached  the  stage,  and  from  one  of 
the  wings  Weber  could  see  a  German  gentleman  sit- 
ting in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  laughing,  applauding 
holding  his  sides  ;  in  fact  almost  wild  with  delight. 
A  comic  actor  was  on  the  stage,  and  he  was  singing 
a  song  whicli,  to  the  real  Weber,  appeared  rather 
dull,  not  to  say  stupid. 

"  Well,"  said  the  official  "  what  do  you  say  now  V 

Weber  gave  no  answer.  The  following  reflections 
were  passing  through  his  mind  : — "  Tliat  man  in  the 
pit,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  is  an  impostor,  but  he  docs 
me  no  harm.  He  is  probably  a  poor  man  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  chief  happiness  consists  in  coming 
to  this  theatre,  for  it  appears  that  he  never  misses  a 
night.  I  have  never  thought  of  coming  before,  and 
probably  I  shall  never  think  of  coming  here  again. 
Then  why  should  I,  for  the  sake  of  proving  to  this 
person  by  my  side  that  I  am  Weber,  instead  of  being 
Schmidt,  Schneider,  or  any  other  German,  deprive 
my  unfortuna'ie  compatriot  of  what  to  him  isa  source 
of  intense  enjoyment  ■?  It  would  not  enrich  me,  and 
would  make  him  'poor,  indeed,'  as  Shakspeare  says  : 

'  Who  steals  my  name  steals  nought.     'Tis  mine,  not  his 
Nor  anybody  else's  that  I  know  of. 
But  if  I  stop  this  fellow's  free  admission, 
I  take  back  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  make  him  deuced  poor.'  " 

The  official  heard  the  illustrious  musician  murmur- 
ing these  lines,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  be  a  madman. 

"  Well,  wliat  do  you  say?"  he  inquired  at  last. 
"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"Quite  so,"  replied  Weber.  "I  only  wanted  to 
see  the  composer  of  Der  Freischiitz." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  you're  an  impostor." 

"  No  ;  I  only  admit  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  com- 
poser of  Der  Freischiitz.     Goodnight.     Sleep  well." 

"  Go  along  with  you,"  said  the  superintendent  of 
the  Free  List.  "  What  strange  fellows  those  Germans 
are,"  he  added,  addressing  his  friend  the  check-taker ; 
and  when  the  other  Weber  came  out,  he  told  him,  with 
a  smile,  of  the  "  dodge  "  that  one  of  his  countrymen 
had  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  admission  into  the 
theatre.  The  other  Weber  (who  was  a  semi-insol- 
vent bootmaker  living  in  the  neigiiborhood  of  Leices- 
ter square)  seemed  amused,  and  continued  to  present 
himself  regularly  every  night  at  the  Free  List  office, 
until  at  last  the  good  Karl  Maria  died. 

On  hearing  of  the  great  composer's  death,  the  semi- 
insolvent  boot-maker  was  amazed.  He  considered 
himself  decidedly  ill  used,  and  did  not  even  attend 
the  funeral. 


The  Character  of  the  Pout  Bryant.— 
William  Cullen  Bryant  is  one  of  the  purest  charac- 
ters, and  has  one  of  the  most  enviable  reputations  in 
the  country.  He  deservedly  ranked  as  the  first  of 
our  poets  until  he  almost  ceased  to  write  in  verse, 
and  allowed  Longfellow  to  climb  nearer  to  the  sum- 
rait  of  Parnassus,  while  he  reclined  on  the  hill-side, 
or  rather  while  he  turned  into  a  more  rugged  path. 
The  best  energies  of  his  maturer  years  have  been 
given  to  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  and 
among  all  the  able  journalists,,  his  cotemporaries, 
there  is  not  one,  active  or  retired,  living  or  dead,  who 
has  sufceded  in  securing  such  universal  respect, 
while  plunging,  as  Mr.  Bryant  always  has,  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  vigorously  assailing  the  opin- 
ions and  measures  of  political  opponents.  He  has 
never  trod  the  tortuous  paths  of  vulgar  and  crafty 
politicians ;  he  has  never  descended  to  be  the  apolo- 
gist of  abuses  in  his  own  party  ;  lie  has  never  hung 
around  lobbies  or  political  conventions;  but  his 
whole  influence,  both  as  a  man  and  a  journalist,  has 
been  on  the  side  of  straitforward,  robust  honesty  in 
all  public,  as  well  as  in  all  private  matters.  Holding 
himself  aloof  fiom  scheming  cliques,  and  dealing 
with  great  principles,  he  has  had  the  fbrecast  to  an- 
ticipate public  opinions,  of  whicli  he  has  been  an  in- 
fluential leader.  His  whole  career  is  a  striking  con- 
tradiction to  the  shallow  notion  that  a  journalist  can- 
not exert  a  marked  influence  in  politics  unless  he  is 
hand-and-glove  with  the  able  rogues  and  lesser  rogues 
who  pack  caucauses  and  manipulate  conventions 
The  New  York  Evming  Post,  under  Mr.  Bryant's 
management,  has  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  very 
best  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  the  influence  it 
has  exerted  has  been  due  not  more  to  the  ability  and 
taste  that  has  presided  over  its  columns  than  to  its 
uncompromising  honesty  and  fearless  independence. 
We  are  glad  of  an  occasion  to  express  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  public  sense  of  Mr.  ISryant's  character. 
—The  World. 


Musical  Fishes. — Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his 
work  on  Ceylon,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
musical  sounds  heard  in  Cliilka  Lake,  a  salt-water 
creek  close  by  Batticoloa,  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Ceylon  : 

I  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  in  question,  They 
came  up  from  the  water  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a 
musical  chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine-glass, 
when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was  not 
one  sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  tiny  sounds, 
each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself;  the  sweetest  treble 
mingling  with  the  lowest  bass.  On  applying  the  ear 
to  the  wood-work  of  the  boat,  the  vibration  was 
greatly  increased  in  volume  by  conduction.  The 
sounds  varied  considerably  at  different  points,  as  we 
moved  across  the  lake,  as  if  the  number  of  animals 
from  which  they  proceeded  was  greatest  in  particular 
spots  ;  and  occasionally  we  rowed  out  of  hearing  of 
them  altogether,  until,  on  returning  to  the  original 
locality,  the_sounds  were  at  once  renewed. 

Mr.  George  Buist  published  an  account  of  these 
musical  fishes  in  the  Bombay  Times,  of  January, 
1847,  and  stated  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  fish 
are  confined  to  particular  localities — shallows— estu- 
aries, and  muddy  creeks,  raiely  visited  by  Europeans ; 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  hitherto  no  mention, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  made  of  the  peculiarity 
in  any  work  on  Natural  History.  His  description  of 
the  fish  was  as  follows : 

A  party  lately  crossing  from  the  promontory  in 
Salsette  called  the  "  Neat's  Tongue,"  to  near  Sew- 
ree,  were,  about  sunset,  struck  by  hearing  long  dis- 
tinct sounds  like  the  protracted  booming  of  a  distant 
bell,  the  dying  cadence  of  an  ^olian  harp,  the  note 
of  a  pitch-pipe  or  pitch-fork,  or  any  other  long-drawn 
out  musical  note.  It  was  at  first  suppcsed  to  be 
music  from  Parell floating  at  intervals  on  the  breeze; 
then  it  was  perceived  to  come  from  all  directions,  al- 
most in  equal  strength,  and  to  arise  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  all  around  the  vessel.  The  boatmen  at 
once  intimated  that  the  sounds  were  produced  by 
fish,  abounding  in  the  muddy  creeks  and  shoals 
around  Bombay  and  Salsette  ;  they  were  perfectly 
well  known,  and  very  often  heard.  Accordingly,  on 
inclining  the  ear  toward  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  or, 
better  sti.l,  by  placing  it  close  to  the  planks  of  the 
vessel,  the  notes  appeared  loud  and  distinct,  and  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  constant  succession.  The  boat- 
men next  day  produced  specimens  of  the  fish — a 
creature  closely  resembling  in  size  and  shape  the 
fresh-water  perch  of  the  north  of  Europe — and  spoke 
of  them  as  plentiful  and  perfectly  well  known. 


^bigljfs  lonrncil  of  Unsk. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 
II. 

Paris,  August  4, 1860. 

Were  I  to  begin  with  chronicling  the  magical 
impressions  and  experiences  of  the  first  fortnight 
of  an  untravelled  American  in  this  great,  gay, 
cheerful,  social,  military,  many-sided,  cosmopoli- 
tan, catholic,  democratic,  imperial,  antique,  mod- 
ern, picturesque,  quaint,  beautiful,  immense  world 
of  Paris,  I  should  fill  up  many  letters  (even  with 
Art  galleries  and  old  architecture  alone)  before 
reaching  the  special  subject  matter  of  this  Jour- 
nal. Let  us  make  sure  then  of  the  musical  rec- 
ord first. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  musical  season.  Fash- 
ion and  high  life  are  out  of  town,  gone  to  the 
watering  places  ;  though  there  was  little  need  so 
far  as  water  and  cool  air  are  concerned ;  for  so 
rainy  and  so  cold  a  summer,  here  and  over  most 
of  Europe,  is  without  precedent  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  In  sixteen  days  since  I  saw  land,  there 
has  been  only  one  day  without  rain.  You  are 
not  safe  one  hour  without  umbrella.  Summer 
clothes  are  never  worn.  The  dealers  in  all  sum- 
mer wares  have  a  dull  time  of  it ;  yet  all  looks 
cheerful.  The  open  air  evening  entertainments 
are  but  moderately  frequented,  comparatively 
speaking.  Yet  the  bewildering  maze  of  lights, 
white   lights   and  colored  hght.s,   and  revolving 
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lights,  entangle  crowds  of  pleasure  seekers  every 
evening,  between  the  showers,  in  the  leafy  walks 
of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  where  Punchinello 
shakes  your  sides  with  laughter,  and  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  festooned  salons  of  the  cafes  clian- 
tants  gather  their  seated  crowds  at  various  cen- 
tres, where  prima  donnas  rustling  in  satin  and 
sparkling  with  jewels,  or  tenors  and  baritones, 
comic  and  sentimental,  sing  whole  scenas  from 
the  operas,  accompanied  by  orchestras  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  in  any  of  our  theatres.  You 
wander  from  opera  to  opera  under  the  trees,  the 
gas  lights  and  the  stars.  A  strange  scene,  some- 
thing magical  and  dreamlike,  to  one  used  to  the 
dull  streets  of  Boston  of  an  evening,  and  espe- 
cially on  a'  Sunday  evening,  the  open  heyday  of 
festivity  here.  None  the  less,  but  all  the  more, 
do  the  fine  bands  of  the  regiments,  perform  on 
that  day,  as  they  do  on  all  days,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilleries  (rich  strains  come  swelling  up  to 
my  window  at  this  moment  while  I  write,  strains 
from  the  Huguenots),  and  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  the  feet  of  the  column  Vendome, 
and  many  other  places.  Musard,  too,  nightly 
lights  up  his  brilliant  temple  in  the  trees,  in  a  re- 
mote quarter  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  between 
the  Palace  d'Industrie  and  the  Seine,  and  with 
a  large  orchestra  discourses  a  light  music  mingled 
with  a  few  classical  overtures  (one  night  Sponti- 
ni's  Olympia)  to  the  gay  crowd  that  promenade 
or  sit  sipping  chocolate  and  ices.  A  fascinating 
scene  it  is,  contrived  with  much  artistic  taste ; 
the  scene  much  finer  than  the  music.  The  hand- 
some octagonal  Moorish  temple,  which  contains 
the  orchestra,  springs  gracefully  from  a  pedestal 
of  green  and  flowers ;  and  one  trifling  circum- 
stance a  Yankee  might  be  allowed  to  notice :  the 
crowning  circle  of  white  blossoms,  delicately 
graceful  in  the  gaslight,  was  composed  pure  et 
simple  of  the  homely  and  despised  "  white  weed  " 
of  our  fields,  the  object  of  the  Yankee  farmer's 
hatred.  Here  in  Paris  it  is  the  fashionable  flow- 
er ;  it  adorns  garden  walks  and  fountains,  and 
the  ladies  wear  it  on  their  bonnets.  Lo,  how 
French  art  knows  how  to  utilize  the  meanest 
gifts  of  nature  ! 

A  word  more  of  the  bands.  The  very  military 
character  of  Paris,  the  very  despotism  which  now 
rules  France  (and  rules  it  well,  it  must  be  owned, 
if  perfect  order,  peace,  pervading  cheerfulness 
and  courtesy  are  any  fair  criterion)  produces  at 
least  one  great  benefit.  It  opens  copious  streams 
of  art  and  beauty,  free  and  without  cost,  to  the 
whole  population  everywhere.  It  renovates  and 
builds  up  on  a  gigantic  scale  ;  demolishing  the 
old,  the  narrow  and  the  dirty,  streets  and  quar- 
ters where  the  sun  scarce  sent  a  wholesome  ray, 
and  opens  great  wide  stately  Boulevards  or  rears 
vast  piles  of  regal  architecture,  bristling  with  em- 
blematical or  portrait  sculptures,  which  employ 
the  chisels  of  all  the  first  artistic  talents  pi-oudly 
for  their  country's  glory,  while  it  makes  the  com- 
mon eye  familiar  with  the  forms  and  the  ideas 
of  Art.  It  continues  to  write  out  the  whole  his- 
tory of  France  in  sculpture  and  in  painting  in 
the  endless  galleries  of  the  palace  at  Versailles. 
It  cherishes  and  increases  and  keeps  in  perfect 
order,  for  the  people,  and  for  all  comers,  the  time- 
honored  collections  of  original  Raphaels,  Muril- 
los,  Titians,  Rembrandts,  Rubenses,  the  wonder- 
ful Venus  of  Milo  and  many  masterworks  of 
Greek  and  modern  sculpture,  and  how  many  ar- 
tistic  curiosities  more,   in   the  galleries  of  the 


Louvre.  It  preserves  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
new  men,  and  women,  of  Couture  and  MuUer, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  Ti-oyon  and  Ziem,  and 
De  la  Roche,  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts,  &c.  ;  —  and  all  this  that  all  may  see. 
And  so  too  it  keeps  Paris  full  of  music  —  not  of 
course  the  highest,  but  music  such  as  educates 
the  ear,  the  sense,  and  stimulates  to  musical  ac- 
tivity and  aspiration.  In  the  streets  and  crowds 
of  Paris  almost  every  third  man  is  a  soldier. 
This  is  more  picturesque  than  pleasant  when  one 
reflects  upon  the  meaning  of  a  soldier.  (Pictu- 
resque it  is,  as  you  see  them  everywhere,  singly, 
in  squads,  or  companies  or  regiments  ;  on  guard 
at  palace  doors  and  garden  gates ;  swarming  like 
red-breeched  bees  about  the  huge  casernes  or 
barracks,  which  seem  to  make  a  rising  in  the 
streets  impossible ;  or  sauntering  about  cafds  and 
public  walks,  with  white-capped  mother  or  sister 
or  chere  amie  on  arm,  so  socially :  witness  that 
group  of  Arab  looking  Zouaves  down  there  un- 
der the  trees  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  white  circles 
of  their  turbans  glancing  through  the  leaves  :  — ■ 
and  as  efficient  for  good  order  as  it  is  picturesque : 
witness  the  mounted  warrior  in  brazen  helmet  at 
each  corner  of  the  street  leading  to  each  theatre 
to  opera,  to  see  that  there  shall  be  no  rude  jost- 
ling and  that  each  shall  have  his  rights).  This 
multitude  of  soldiers,  this  immense  army  of  occu- 
pation involves  of  course  a  corresponding  multi- 
tude of  military  bands. 

We  saw  the  emperor  review  the  garrison  army 
of  Paris,  45,000  foot  and  horse,  in  the  beautiful 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  number  of  musicians 
that  made  up  the  bands  of  all  these  regiments 
was  something  to  amaze.  Each  regiment  had  its 
band,  ranging  from  thirty  to  si.xty  instruments. 
The  majority  of  these  instruments  are  brass,  of 
the  Sax  family  of  course  (by  the  way  Mme.  Sax 
has  had  her  husband's  patent  renewed  for  ten 
years).  Some  of  the  bands  are  all  brass;  but 
most  of  them  have  a  fair  proportion  of  clarinets, 
bassoons,  &c. ;  and  we  must  own  their  music  ave- 
rages vastly  better  than  what  we  call  good  band 
music  in  America.  Not  a  few  of  these  regiment 
musicians  are  at  the  same  time  pupils  in  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  figure  in  the  list  of  prize  winners 
in  the  recent  concours.  Those  bands  are  every- 
where ;  the  sound  thereof  is  in  all  the  streets  and 
pleasant  places  in  and  out  of  Paris.  Very  curi- 
ous are  some  of  their  brass  instruments  ;  you  see 
every  conceivable  modification  and  contortion  of 
the  Sax  tuba  type.  One  mounted  band  rode  by 
me  one  day,  in  which  one  man  bore,  or  rather 
wore,  a  huge  brass  tuba  coiled  about  his  body 
like  a  Boa  and  projecting  a  great  bell  mouth 
over  one  shoulder. 

Of  Opera  we  expected  almost  nothing  at  this 
season  ;  yet  some  odds  and  ends  remained  these 
cool  nights.  The  Italiens  and  the  Lyrique  are 
closed.  But  to  our  agreeable  surprise  the  first 
night  offered  us  the  double  temptation  of  Boiel- 
dieu's  La  Dame  Blanche,  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  of  Semiramide  at  the  Grand  Opera.  We 
had  long  wished  to  hear  the  former  work,  for 
Boieldieu  is  perhaps  the  most  genial  of  the 
French  composers  —  and  had  we  not  just  come 
from  finding  his  statue  under  our  window  there  in 
Rouen '  Alas !  there  was  not  one  place  to  be 
had  ;  so  we  wended  our  way  over  to  the  Rue  Pel- 
letier  and  entered  (by  the  porch  made  famous  by 
Orsini's  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor) 
the  famous  old   Grand   Opera.     The  piece  had 


somewhat  advanced,  and  we  were  forced  to  look 
down  and  listen  from  a  very  high  and  stifling 
perch.  The  music  in  itself,  all  oriental  gold  and 
purple  as  it  is,  was  too  familiarly  drowsy  to  be 
much  attraction  to  us;  but  it  was  an  object  to 
see  how  these  things  are  done  in  Paris.  The 
gorgeous  display  of  scenery,  especially  the  great 
scene  in  the  second  act,  where  "  Ninny's  ghost  " 
appears,  and  where  the  hanging  gardens  and  vast 
palatial  splendors  of  the  Assyrian  queen  were 
represented  with  studied  fidelity  to  the  latest  ex- 
plorations of  Layard  and  other  travellers  and 
with  prodigious  effectiveness.  It  was  well  sug- 
gested in  one  of  the  innumerable  Parisian  theatre 
journals,  that  the  Grand  Opera  might  well  be 
called  the  "Imperial  Academy  of  Decorative 
Painting."  Verily  the  splendor  of  the  music  was 
outdazzled.  The  musical  ensemble,  however, 
the  large,  effective  chorus,  and  above  all  the  su- 
perb orchestra  of  eighty,  undermost  perfect  drill, 
was  to  an  American  a  new  experience.  The 
principal  singers  were  in  no  wise  remarkable. 
The  sisters  Makchisio  were  having  their  debuts 
in  the  parts  of  the  Queen  and  Arsace.  The  lat- 
ter has  a  rich  and  powerful  contralto,  quite  well 
managed,  not  particularly  sympathetic.  The 
other  had  not  got  over  the  constraint  of  a  novice 
and  won  barely  a  succes  d'esiime  by  a  fair  voice 
and  execution,  unsupported  by  any  queenly  maj- 
esty of  person.  Obin,  a  respectable  baritone, 
was  Assur  ;  the  rest  indifferent.  Rossini  himself 
declined  all  participation  in  and  all  responsibility 
for  this  exhumation  of  his  work.  In  truth  it  was 
no  work  for  the  Grand  Opera  ;  it  did  not  belong 
there,  as  "  Tell"  and  the  elaborate  affairs  of 
Meyerbeer  do ;  it  was  hastily  huddled  together 
and  altered.  The  witty  old  composer  addressed 
a  note,  in  his  own  happy  and  sententious  way,  to 
M.  Carafa,  who  had  arranged  the  affair,  formally 
consigning  to  him  the  entire  property  and  honor 
in  the  work. 

The  next  evening  I  succeeded  in  hearing  La 
Dame  Blanche.  The  music  itself  is  pleasing, 
graceful,  in  some  parts  truly  beautiful ;  but  much 
of  it  sounded  old  and  hacknied  ;  the  plot  "was 
pretty,  and  the  execution  generally  fair,  and 
hardly  more.  Roger,  however,  in  the  part  of 
George,  was  an  exception,  and  one  was  glad  of 
course  to  hear  for  once  the  famous  tenor,  although 
he  came  before  us  in  the  character  of  one  rejuv- 
enated, and  as  it  were  risen  from  the  dead.  The 
loss  of  the  right  arm  was  quite  artistically  dis- 
guised: the  man  looks  fresh  and  young  ;  his  ac- 
tion was  full  of  life,  of  fine  esprit  and  grace ;  and 
although  his  voice  is  doubtless  but  the  ruin  of 
what  it  was,  and  he  resorted  to  falsetto  more  than 
we  ever  heard  any  man,  yet  he  did  it  all  so  ar- 
tistically, with  such  style  and  expression,  that  we 
enjoyed  him  immensely.  He  is  certainly  an  ar- 
tist, and  one  of  the  few.  We  were  attracted 
once  more  to  the  Opera  Comique  by  a  light  and 
pretty  opera  by  Auber,  Haydee,  with  a  Venetian 
story,  the  scene  of  one  act  being  on  board  a  vic- 
torious galley, — an  opportunity  which  the  scenic 
artist  would  of  course  improve.  Caere,  the 
young  and  promising  tenor  of  the  evening,  has  a 
light  and  highly  musical  and  sympathetic  organ, 
which  he  uses  with  great  taste  and  judgment. 
The  principal  females  sang  and  acted  agreeably ; 
I  forget  their  names.  Here,  too,  you  find  a  large 
and  excellent  orchestra. 

Robert  le  Diahle,  we  know,  does  belong  to  the 
Grand-  Opera.     And  who,  that  has  seen  it  repeat- 
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edly  announced  with  deceptive  parade,  cut  up 
and  murdered  in  New  York  and  Boston,  believ- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  best,  because  the 
freshest,  most  spontaneous,  most  inventive  work 
of  Meyerbeer,  could  resist  the  announcement  for 
last  evening  of  its  four  or  five  hundredth  repres- 
entation .?  We  went  and  were  rewarded.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  it  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Grand  Opera  in  its  peculiar  glory.  The  scenes 
were  given  entire  and  in  their  true  order.  The 
orchestral  accompaniments  were  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  one  can  hope  to  hear.  Eighty  instruments, 
admirably  balanced,  admirably  led  ;  no  individu- 
al sound  or  class  of  sounds  unreasonably  promin- 
ent ;  all  fused  and  blended  into  one  with  a  true 
colorist's  art ;  a  breadth  and  warmth  and  rich- 
ness in  the  middle  string  parts,  which  is  a  very 
exceptional  luxury  with  us  ;  a  purity  of  intona- 
tion and  a  sympathetic  timhre  in  the  reeds  and 
brass,  in  all  the  wind  band  (the  flutes,  we  no- 
ticed, were  of  metal)  ;  a  perfection  of  precision 
and  of  light  and  shade  ;  a  brilliancy  when  need- 
ed ;  in  short  a  power  and  beauty  of  ensemble, 
which  we  never  knew  in  any  orchestra  at  home. 
The  scenic  effects  were  of  course  marvellous, 
French  as  they  were,  instead  of  being  ridiculous, 
as  we  have  seen  them.  The  great  scene  of  the 
abbey,  with  the  nuns  conjured  from  their  tombs 
and  dancing,  had  all  the  moonlight  mystery  of 
Gothic  ruins;  and  the  transition  to  it  was  not 
sudden ;  cloud  work  separated  it  from  the  pre- 
ceding scene.  The  ballet,  too,  was  exquisite ; 
tlie  corps  very  numerous,  as  was  that  of  knights, 
ladies,  pages,  and  the  whole  singing  scenic  crowd 
that  continually  flooded  the  vast  stage  in  new 
forms.  You  could  not  detect  one  man  in  two 
characters.  The  choruses  were  given  with  the 
utmost  breadth  and  spirit.  Every  small  subor- 
dinate part  told.  And  of  the  principal  roles 
three  were  admirably  filled.  Duprez's  daughter, 
Mme.  Vandenheuvel  (Caroline  Duprez), 
was  making  her  debut  in  this  theatre  in  the  part 
of  Isabella.  She  is  a  slender,  fragile,  lady-like 
person,  in  form  and  face  resembling  Mme.  Bis- 
oaceianti.  Her  voice,  a  high  soprano,  seemed 
much  worn,  and  did  not  promise  much  at  first. 
But  as  she  proceeded,  you  became  aware  of  most 
consummate  mastery  of  method,  purity  of  style, 
and  an  execution  in  the  most  difficult  and  florid 
passages  which  few  have  equalled.  She  truly 
filled  the  character.  We  were  still  more  inter- 
ested and  delighted  with  the  other  debutante. 
Mile.  Marie  Sax,  whose  efforts  hitherto  have 
been  confined  to  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  A  small, 
fresh  person,  with  frank,  bright,  intelligent  face, 
somewhat  like  Gazzaniga,  she  has  one  of  the 
most  bird-like,  penetrating,  pure  and  musical 
mezzo  soprano  voices  that  we  ever  heard,  with 
glorious  contralto  tones.  She  sings  with  real 
earnestness  and  feeling ;  no  one  after  Jenny 
Lind  has  so  much  interested  us  in  the  music  of 
the  beautiful  part  of  Alice,  the  creation  of  which 
shall  absolve  Meyerbeer  from  the  sin  of  dazzling 
the  world  with  much  elaborate  effective  sham. 
The  part  of  Bertram  was  finely  sustained  by  an 
uncommonly  rich-toned,  powerful  basso,  and  a 
most  intelligent  and  tasteful  singer,  M.  Deval. 
He  is  not  so  powerful,  and  may  not  be  so  many- 
sided,  as  Carl  Formes,  but  he  has  that  truth  of 
intonation  which  the  great  Spanish-German  lacks. 
GuEYMAED,  the  tenor,  did  not  please  us  in  the 
part  of  Robert ;  inadequate  in  voice,  and  some- 
what vulgar  in  conception. 


The  Grand  Opera  ought  to  do  its  own  things 
well.  Petted  and  aided  by  the  government,  it 
still  commands  large  prices  from  the  public.  It 
is  bound  to  give  performances  the  whole  year 
round,  three  in  each  week.  A  position  in  its 
orchestra  is  a  position  for  life,  a  sure  depend- 
ence ;  hence  only  real  excellence  commands  a 
place  ;  and  a  most  respectable  looking  set  of  men 
one  sees  in  it.  At  this  moment  the  journals  pro- 
claim a  vacancy  among  the  violoncellos  and  a  com- 
petition for  the  place  at  a  given  date  this  month. 
The  theatre  itself  is  a  faded  relic  of  splendor, 
tawdry  and  shabby.  It  is  soon  to  be  replaced, 
(by  this  new  government  which  renovates  all, 
theatres  as  well  as  cathedrals,  all  over  France)  by 
a  splendid  building  in  a  new  grand  square  yet  to 
be  opened. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
of  a  Seance  Solennelle  of  the  Orpheonists,  the 
people's  musical  movement  in  France,  which  has 
a  future,  to  my  mind  more  pregnant  than  all  that 
Berlioz  and  Wagner  would  fain  conjure  up.  D. 

Slnsital  Correspanhitte. 

Haetford,  Sept.  2. — I  am  stopping  here  for  a 
few  days,  having  about  finished  my  summer  vaca- 
tion. Last,  week  having  business  in  New  York,  I 
arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  Pianoforte  Manufactory  of  the  Messrs. 
Steinwat  &  Sons.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day,  calling;  at  thewareroom  in  Walker  street,  I  found 
in  'the  little  sanctum  Mr.  Sat'ter,  who  played  to 
me  some  of  his  new  fantasias  in  Lohengrin  and  the 
Fh/ing  Dutchman.  They  are  superb  in  every  way. 
And  here  lot  me  say.  that  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  playing  is 
as  near  perfect,  as  any  that  can  be  heard. 

A  larffe  number  of  representatives  of  the  press, 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  profession  gathered  at 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  factoiy  in  Fourth 
avenue.  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  streets.  Master 
Denck — a  lad  of  about  13  years  of  age,  native  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  who  has  already  studied  four  years 
in  Dresden,  and  who  will  make  his  mark,  if  he  keeps 
hard  at  work  and  leads  a  somewhat  secluded  life, 
which  his  father  (a  German  born)  must  attend  to — 
entertained  the  company  with  some  light  music. 
Messrs.  Wollenhaupt,  and  Fradel  also  played— on 
different  grand  pianos — such  things,  as  would  please. 
A  sort  of  an  impromptu  arrangement  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Wedding  March  was  played  on  three  grand 
pianos,  by  the  Messrs.  Mills,  Wollenhaupt,  Fra- 
del and  Lasar,  also  the  March  from  the  Prophet. 
The  visitors  passed,  under  the  escort  of  the  Messrs. 
Steinway,  through  the  entire  establishment,  and  all 
were  interested  to  discover  the  secret,  as  Dr.  Leavitt 
of  the  Independent  called  it,  how  the  superiority  of 
the  Steinway  pianos  is  attained.  After  examining 
the  premises  &c.,  the  company  repaired  to  one  of 
the  rooms,  in  which  there  was  spread  a  good  enter- 
tainment in  the  substantial  or  physicals — eatable  and 
drinlcable,  at  which  many  good  things  were  eat,  drank, 
said,  played,  &c.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  Troi-ator  and 
—  t —  might  not  have  been  there,  and  therefore 
thought,  a  little  gossip  respecting  this  somewhat  his- 
torical event  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 
By  the  bye — it  is  an  on  dit  that  Ullmann  has  engaged 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  the  pianist,  for  the  Academy. 
We  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  him  again.  The  open- 
ing of  the  opera  at  New  York  is  announced  for  Mon- 
day the  3d,  with,  as  you  see,  the  great  Triplet  Opera 
Company.  S.  L. 


Philadelphia. — The  Cooper-Milner  troupe  open- 
ed here  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  their  usual 
round  of  English  opera.  Miss  Milner,  of  course,  is 
much  admired. 


New  Publications- 
100  Operatic  Melodies  for  the  Flute.     50  cents. 

Here  we  'have  the  opera  reduced,  (like  a  fraction,) 
to  still  lower  terms.  Nothing  remains  after  this  but 
to  whistle  it.  N'importe;  in  every  form  the  charm- 
ing melodies  of  the  lyric  stage  will  find  a  voice,  and 
here  is  a  choice  collection  of  all  the  beauties  of  mod- 
ern popular  operas,  well  arranged,  so  as  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  thousands  of  incipient  flutists.  To  such 
there  can  be  no  more  welcome  gift  than  one  of  these 
little  books. 

From  Cassell  Petter  &  Galpin,  New  York, 
Cassell's  Popular  Natural  History  (Parts  6  and  7.) 
Profusely  and  admirably  illustrated  in  the  best  style 
of  wood  engraving.  Published  fortnightly.  Price 
15  cents. 

Don  Giovanni,  by  Mozart.     With  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish Words.    Price  $3.00.     0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  Don  Giovanni  is  the  last 
addition  to  the  series  of  operas  issued  by  our  pub- 
lishers. It  is  taken  from  the  English  plates  of  th" 
excellent  edition  of  Boosey  &  Co.,  of  London.  It 
lias  several  valuable  features,  among  them  we  may 
mention  tlie  indication  of  the  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra making  the  accompaniment  from  which  the 
piano  score  is  reduced,  thus  giving  a  most  desirable 
aid  to  the  memory  of  the  reader.  The  volume  is 
bound  uniformly  with  the  other  of  the  series.  It 
must  take  the  place  of  all  other  piano  scores,  from 
its  beauty,  cheapness  and  accuracy. 

Opera  op  Martha.    English,  Italian  and  German 
Text,  $3.00. 

This  is  uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  se 
ries,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  host  of  admirers 
of  this  ch.arming  opera  of  Flotow's.  The  words  are 
given  in  the  three  languages  in  which  the  opera  is 
sung. 

Norma,  by  Bellini.     Piano  Solo.    $2.00. 

The  piano  solo  editions  are  invaluable  to  those  who 
cannot  conveniently  make  use  of  the  vocal  scores, 
and  no  opera  is  more  pleasing  or  practicable  in  this 
form  than  Norma. 

Sliisital  Infdiigence. 

Montreal. — Musical  Festival  in  honor  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. — The  Musical  Festival  in 
honor  of  the  Prince,  which  was  given  at  the  unique 
and  gorgeous  ball  room,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  the  entire  series  of  festivities  wliich  were  arranged 
to  welcome  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
largest  city  of  British  America. 

.'Phe  festival  was  commenced  by  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety, who  performed  selections  from  Haydn's  Creation 
and  from  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass.  The  music  was 
given  with  admirable  effect  to  an  appreciating  audi- 
ence. The  solos,  duets,  and  trios  were  well  handled, 
and  the  choruses  were  full  and  majestically  delivered 

An  intermission  of  twenty  minutes  as  per  pro- 
gr.amme,  but  of  forty  minutes  as  per  timepiece,  en- 
sued, during  which  the  two  bands  in  attendance 
played  alternately.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by 
the  non-appearance  of  the  Prince,  who  did  not  reach 
the  concert  room  until  nine  o'clock.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  he  stepped  into  his  box,  suiTOUnded  by  his 
suite,  with  more  hearty  and  unconstrained  clieers 
than  any  which  have  hitherto  creeted  his  ears  in  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  will-be  king  hereafter. 

Having  bowed  his  thanks  in  a  more  lively  and  in- 
terested manner  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do, 
he  took  his  seat,  and  the  second  part  of  the  concert 
commenced,  or  rather  re-commenced,  for  we  had 
been  treated  to  a  portion  of  it  before  the  Prince  en- 
tered, and  it  had  to  be  all  done  over  again.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  grand  Cantata,  composed  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  music  by  C.  W.  Sabatier,  words  by 
Edouard  Semp(?,  and  performed  by  members  of  the 
Montreal  Musical  Union,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  The  composition  is  very  merito- 
rious, and  some  of  the  music  is  ch.irming.  The  per- 
formers acquitted  themselves  handsomely,  received 
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the  hearty  plaudits  of  the  company,  and  the  Prince 
himself  clapped  his  hands. 

At  the  couclnsion  of  the  cantata  the  Prince  with- 
drew to  tl)e  ante-room,  and  preparations  for  the 
grand  concert  by  Strakoach's  Italian  Opera  troupe 
were  hurried  forward.  Tlie  troupe,  anion};  whom 
were  Adelina  Patti,  Mme.  Straliosch,  our  fat  friend 
Araodio,  Su.sini  and  Barili  were  in  waiting,  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience — for  it  liad  now  got  to  he  past 
11  o'clock — under  the  dais,  on  the  floor,  which  his 
Highness  had  occupied  the  preceding  night.  Soon 
all  thing.s  were  ready,  tlie  troupe  mounted  the  plat- 
form, Strakosch  took  his  seat  at  Cliickering's  grand, 
wliich  composed  the  entii'e  orchestra,  but  tlie  Prince 
did  not  appear  ; — nor  did  he  appear  again  during  the 
niglit,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  tlie  opera  troupe  and 
the  especial  mortilication  of  little  Patti.  The  com- 
pany, too,  began  to  thin  away  rapidly.  But  if  the 
Prince  of  Whales  did  not  appear,  neither  did  the 
prince  of  tenors.  BrignoU,  who  was  announced  in 
four  pieces,  was  in  the  city,  hut  it  was  said,  had  sud- 
denly lost  his  voice.  How  unfortunate!  Under 
tliese  circumstances  the  arti.stes  sang,  and  they  failed 
to  give  that  entire  satisfaction  which  usually  ateuds 
their  efforts.  With  the  musical  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence, however,  their  success  was  great. — Cor.  of  Bos- 
ton Courier. 


New  Oeleaxs. — We  are  to  have  a  plenty  of  good 
opera  this  coming  winter.  The  new  Opera  House, 
so  successfully  opened  last  season  by  Mr.  Boudous- 
quie',  will  present  a  superl)  appearance  upon  its  re- 
opening, early  in  November.  There  was  no  room 
for  any  improvements  behind  the  curtain,  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  that  department  of  the  theatre  being 
as  complete  as  could  be,  from  the  start.  There  was 
not  time  to  decorate  and  linish  the  auditorium  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plans,  and  this  work  is  now  in 
progress,  with  every  promise  of  the  most  brilliant 
success.  The  beautiful  and  symmetrically  shaped 
salle  is  rapidly  putting  on  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  accomplished  artists  of  the  theatre  are 
lavishing  their  taste  and  talent  upon  the  task  of  ren- 
dering it  in  every  respect  what  a  first-class  lyric  tem- 
ple should  be.  The  circular  ceiling  will  present  a 
fine  copy  of  the  famous  "  Aurora "  of  the  great 
painter,  Guido  Reni,  in  the  Rospigliosi  palace,  at 
Rome.  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  morning,  in  her 
chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses,  Lampus  and  Pha- 
ethon,  and  preceded  and  surrounded  by  the  rosy 
hours,  bearing  the  fruits  of  the  different  seasons  and 
flaming  torches,  is  represented  as  ascending  up  to 
heaven  frem  the  river  Oceanus,  announcing  the  com- 
ing light  of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  mortals. 

Climbing  our  way  to  the  platform  of  the  .scaffold- 
ing which  forms  the  painting  room  of  the  artist,  for 
the  execution  of  this  elaborate  work,  we  were  ena- 
bleil,  the  other  day,  to  obtain  a  gratifying  view  of  it, 
in  its  half-finished  state. 

Enough  had  been  done  to  assure  us  that,  when 
completed,  it  will  he  a  chef  d'mttvre  of  art. 

The  semi-circular  cornice  that  sustains  the  dome 
on  which  this  fine  painting  is  executed  is  to  be  richly 
painted  in  arabesque  ;  the  mouldings  to  he  of  bur- 
nished gold.  An  ornamental  arcade  has  been  thrown 
up,  in  the  upper  tier,  which  will  completely  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  bare  w.alls  above  that  circle,  and 
on  the  ceiling  that  covers  that  range  of  sittings  me- 
dallions, coatnining  the  portraits  of  the  great  compo- 
sers, are  to  be  ptaced. 

On  each  side  of  the  proscenium,  facing  the  audi- 
ence, frescoes,  representing  Music  and  Poetry,  are  to 
be  painted,  which  will  giveafine  finish  to  the  interior 
decorations,  while  in  the  arch  over  the  curtain  are  to 
be  placed  a  portrait  of  "  Pater  Patriae  "  and  emble- 
matic paintings.  All  this  work  is  execitting  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  M.  Boudousquie,  Avho 
has  shown  much  taste  in  the  designs,  as  well  as  assi- 
duity in  superintending  their  execution. 

VVe  have  already  given  our  readers  some  idea  of 
what  the  personnel  of  the  opera  is  to  be  the  coming 
season.  Mr.  Boudousqnie"s  arrangements  in  this  de- 
partment are  not  yet  completed,  hut  enough  has  been 
done  to  assure  us  of  a  highly  talented  and  capable 
corps  operatique,  in  all  its  branches. — iV.  0.  Pica- 
yane. 

St.  Louis. — A  Sacred  Concert. — With  a  gen- 
tleman of  St.  Louis,  who  was  very  kindly  my  con- 
ductor, 1  was  set  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon, at  the  gate  of  this,  the  "  Central  Park  "  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  West;  and  we  made  our  way, 
through  a  thicket  of  newly  planted  trees,  to  a  more 
open  spot  from  whence  issued  some  very  lively  mu- 
sic. Of  course,  I  had  not  expected  either  a  camp- 
meeting  or  a  chapel  in  the  woods  ;  but  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  the  arrangements  for  the  "  Sa- 
cred Concert "  consisted  of  a  well  furnished  "  bar  " 
with   a   great  number   of  small   tables — a  German 


Winter-garten,  in  fact — where  was  assembled  a  con- 
siderable crowd,  chatting  gayly  over  their  beer  and 
juleps,  salads  and  ice-cream.  An  orchestra  of  twen- 
ty-five musicians,  perched  upon  an  elevated  platform 
were  playing,  at  the  moment,  the  liveliest  of  galop- 
adcs. 

Taking  np  one  of  the  printed  programmes,  which 
was  headed,  in  very  large  letters,  "  Sacred  Con- 
cert," I  looked  to  see  when  we  might  expect  some 
of  the  music  of  a  devout  character,  which  would 
doubtless  be  interspersed  in  the  performance  ;  but  the 
following  (I  copy  from  the  programme,  which  I 
brought  away)  were  the  nearest  approach  to  it : — 
"  Fra  Diavolo,"  "Overture  to  Don  Giovanni," 
"  Firefly  Polka,"  "  North  Star  Quadrille,"  "  Kroll's 
Ball  Sounds,"  "  Cuckoo  and  Cricket  Polka,"  "  Airs 
from  Foscari,"  "  Coronation  Waltz,"  "  Grand 
March,"  and  "Soldiers'  Galop" — and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  being  considered  "sacred 
music  "  west  of  the  Mississippi ! — Home  Journal, 
Sept.  1. 

San  Francisco. — A  very  successful  opera  season, 
lasting  over  two  months,  has  been  concluded  at  Ma- 
guire's  Opera  House,  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Escott 
and  Mr.  Squire  were  the  principal  singers  ;  they 
were  assisted  by  Messrs.  De  Haga,  Leach,  Lystcr, 
Madame  Biscaceianti  and  Misses  Hudson,  Durand. 
and  Ada  King.  The  chorus,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Germans,  was  excellent,  and  the  orchestra,  number- 
ing twenty-five  performers,  well  trained  and  of  good 
material.  "  Norma,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "  II  Tro- 
vatore,"  "  Traviata,"  "  Ernani,"  "  Sonnambula," 
"  Rigoletto,"  and  "  I  Puritanij"  were  given  in  Ital- 
ian. The  English  operas  were  "  Rose  of  Castile," 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  &c.  Escott  and  Squires  are 
great  favorites,  and  their  trip  to  California  must  prove 
very  profitable.  Mr.  Maguire  who  already  enjoys 
half  profit  of  the  engagement,  has  already  made  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Squire  has  an  exceedingly  sweet 
tenor  voice,  which,  in  Italian  opera,  places  him  in  a 
capital  light  before  the  public.  In  English  composi- 
tions, where  dialo,gue  comes  in,  he  falls  in  the  esti- 
mation. His  dramatic  powers  are  not  of  much  ac- 
count, and  he  therefore  fails  to  please  in  the  "En- 
chantress "  and  "  Rose  of  Castile."  The  troupe  is 
now  in  Sacramento. 

Paris. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  published  its  programme. 
Here  are,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names  of  the  ar- 
tists engaged  for  the  season  1860-61 .  Soprani,  Marie 
Battu,  Pence ;  contralti,  Alboni,  Eda ;  comprimarle, 
Varona,  Vestri ;  Jirst  tenors,  Gardoni,  Mario,  Pan- 
cani;  tenors  comprinmri,  Cappello,  Morley ;  bary- 
tones, Badiali,  Graziani ;  basses,  Angelini,  Patriossi ; 
first  buffo,  Zucchini ;  srcotuJ  roles,  Mad.  Leva,  Messrs. 
Cazaboni,  Soldi ;  chef  d'orchestre,  Bonetti ;  mattre  de 
chant,  Uranio  Fontana ;  chorus  master,  Cliiaramonte. 
The  repertoire  will  include  Semiramide,  II  Barbicre, 
Cenearcntola,  and  Otcllo  of  Rossini  ;  Norma,  I  Pur- 
itani,  Sonnambula,  of  Bellini ;  Poliulo,  Lucia,  Re- 
gina  di  Golconda,  Furioso,  of  I)onizetti ;  Giuramen- 
to,  Eleonora  of  Mercadante  ;  il  Ballo  in  Maschera, 
la  Traviata,  il  Trovatorc,  Rigoletto,  Erniini,  of 
Verdi ;  Don  Desiderio,  of  Prince  Poniatowsky ; 
Martha,  of  Flotow  ;  la  Serva  Padrona,  of  Pergo- 
le.se  ;  I  Matrimonio  scgreto,  of  Cimarosa  ;  Don  Gio- 
vani  le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  of  Mozart. 

The  marriage  of  M.  Wieniawski,  solo  violinist  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  Miss  Hampton,  niece  of 
the  popular  coinjioser  and  pianist,  George  Osborne, 
has  just  taken  place  at  Pierrefitte,  near  Paris,  where 
Mr.  Stevens  gave  a  handsome  dejeuner,  in  honor  of 
the  occasion,  followed  by  a  concert.  Madame  Cathe- 
rine Hayes  sang  "  Qui  la  voce."  The  worthy  host 
sang  a  morceau  which  Rossini  did  him  the  honor  of 
composing  expressly  for  him.  Mr.  Osborne  and 
Mr.  Oury  also  lent  their  aid  to  the  gratification  of 
the  company,  which  comprised  a  host  of  celebrities 
in  music,  literature  and  art.  M.  Rossini  was  pre- 
sent. 


BonLOGNESDR-MER. — (From  a  Correspondent.) 
— A  grand  concert,  organized  by  Herr  Alexander 
Reichardt,  the  popular  tenor,  was  given  at  the  Etah- 
lissenient  des  Bains  in  this  attractive  watering-place, 
on  Monday  evening.  The  rooms  were  crammed  to 
sttffocation.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : — 

raRMii-mE  partie. 
>rarche  du  ?onge  d'onc  Nuit  d'  ete  execut^e  par  MM. 

Benedict,  H.irgitt,  Eutiel  et  Paque Mendelssohn 

Aria:  Ah  quel  Qiorno  (Seaiiramide),  chant6  par  Mad. 


Alboni Kossini 

Solo9d'Harmonium— A.  La  Priire  du   CbasBcur.   B.  La 

Marche  Garibaldi— ex&utcSs  p.  M.  Engcl Engel 

Duo.  Un  Soave.  (Cenerontola)  chanti;  par  Mad.  Alboni  et 

M.  Reichardt Rossini 

Solo  dc  Piano  eur  des  m61odieB  irlandaifiefl,  ex6cut6  par 

M.  Benedict Benedict 

DE0XIEME   PARTIE. 

Souvenir.=<  do  Spa,  fantaisie  pour  violoncelle  ex6cut6e  par 

M    I'aquo Servais 

Variazioni  di  Hode,  ch.ant6es  par  Mad.  Alboni Servais 

Solo  d'Uarmonium.  3er6nade  de  Don  Juan  ex6cut6e  par 
M.  Engel Mozart 

Romance  (deinand^e)  (Thou  art  eo  near  and  yet  so  far), 
chantee  par  M.  Reichardt Reichardt 

A.  Romance,  Rosemonde   (executes  sur  le  violoncelle 

par  M.  Paquel Paque 

B.  El  Saleo  di  Xer6s  (Bolero)  {executues  sur  le  violon- 
celle par  M.  Paque Paque 

Brindiai.  II  Segreto  (Lucrezia  Borgia),  chant6  par  Mad. 

Alboni Donizetti 

— London  Musical   World,  Au^   19. 

Spa. — The  concert  given  by  Vivicr,  assisted  by 
Mile-  Francois  and  Franco-Mendes,  came  off  on  the 
lOth  instant.  On  the  22d  inst.,  we  shall  have  a  fes- 
tival that  will  make  some  little  stir,  for  it  will  be  giv- 
en in  honor  of  a  new  promenade  that  the  jEddes  of 
Spa  have  liajitized  the  "  Promenade  Meyerbeer." 
The  resolution  was  propo.sed  to  the  authorities,  by 
M.  Servais,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Among  the 
celebrated  visitors  who  honor  our  city  with  their 
presence,  there  is  none  who  has  been  more  faithful  to 
us,  none  who  is  surrounded  by  more  universal  glory 
than  Meyerbeer,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age. 
During  thirty-two  years  that  the  illustrious  master 
has  come  to  Spa,  our  mountains,  of  which  he  is  so 
fond,  have  inspired  him  with  more  than  one  of  those 
songs,  energetic  and  gentle  in  turn,  which  constitute 
the  delight  of  the  musical  world.  We  may,  there- 
fore, without  temerity,  claim  a  right  to  call  this  bril- 
liant genius  in  some  degree  ours  ;  for  it  is  generally 
known  that  there  is  not  one  of  his  productions,  from 
the  popular  and  ever  young  Hohert  le  Viable,  to  his 
latest  creation,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  which  did  not 
first  germinate,  or  which  was  not  developed,  among 
us.  The  "  Promenade  Meyerbeer "  will  call  to 
mind,  at  every  step,  the  works  of  the  great  master — 
in  one  place,  the  repose  of  Alice  :  in  another,  Ber- 
tram's bridge  ;  farther  on,  the  cascade  of  Ploermel, 
the  grove  of  Dinorah,  etc.  This  monument,  hewn 
out  of  nature  itself,  will  not  suffer  the  fate  of  many 
other  monuments,  apparently  more  solid ;  far  from 
suilering  through  the  injury  of  time,  it  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  increasing,  and  becoming  green  again 
every  spring.  It  will  be  like  the  eternally  beautiful 
music  of  Meyerbeer  to  whom  you  consecrate  this 
memento."  The  communal  council  adopted  unani- 
mously the  proposition  of  M.  Servais. — Ibid. 

Matence. — The  first  concert  of  the  Mittelrhein- 
isches  Musikfest  took  place  on  the  22d  inst.  The 
second  concert  of  the  festival  took  place  on  the  23d. 
Among  other  pieces,  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C 
minor,  and  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgisnacht  were  per- 
formed.— Ibid. 

London, 

Tlie  season  now  concluded  has  been  a  brief  and 
busy  one.  'The  majority  of  the  musical  perform- 
ances were  given  between  the  1st  day  of  May  and 
the  last  of  July,  and  a  mere  statistical  account  of 
these  will  he  interesting,  as  showing  what  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  can  be  got  through  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  what  a  large  quantity  of  patronage  must 
be  bestowed  on  the  art  to  which  these  columns  are 
devoted,  it  being  admitted  that  each  concert  was  at- 
tended by  a  goodly  number  of  the  public. 

The  list  of  actual  societies  comprise  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  Musical,  Amateur  Musical,  Orchestral, 
Philharmonic,  Vocal  Association,  Leslie's  Choir, 
Society  of  British  Musicians,  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Associa- 
tion. London  Orchestral  Association,  and  Bach  So- 
ciety ;  to  which  may  be  .added  the  following  socie- 
ties, classes,  or  institutions,  not  under  the  m.anage- 
ment  oi  a  committee  : — Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
Ilullah's  Concerts,  New  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  Metropolitan 
Schools'  Choral  Society,  Whittington  Club  rion- 
certs,  Beaumont  Institution  Concerts,  The  "  Arion," 
London  Quintett  Union,  London  Glee  and  Madrigal 
Union,  Jas.  Robinson's  Choir,  Henken's  Choral 
Class.  St.  George's  Choir,  Dando's  Quartett  Con- 
certs, Professors'  Concert  Union,  Peekliam  Musical 
Union,  Purcell  Club,  Musical  Union  ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  the  Royal  Society  of  Female 
Musicmns,  the  Society  of  British  and  Foreign  Musi- 
cians, and  the  "  Son's  of  the  Clergy  "  Society,  all 
of  which  have  given  performances  in  aid  of  their  re- 
spective treasuries. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  orchestral  con- 
certs must  be  mentioned  those  given  liy  Mr.  Hulhih, 
at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  as  instances  of  individual  .enter- 
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prise  rarely  met  with.  "With  the  aid  of  but  one  man- 
ager, Mr."  Secretary  Headland,  Mr.  HuUah  gives 
performances  only  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  those 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  while  the  scheme 
is  so  much  the  more  satisfactory,  as  it  embraces  both 
secular  and  sacred  music,  both  instrumental  and 
choral  performances  ;  while  there  is  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  conductor  to  produce  untried  works, 
or  such,  at  least,  as  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
We  note  that  the  following  complete  works  have 
been  given  during  the  past  season  of  these  concerts  : 
— An  oratorio,  John  the  Baptist,  by  Hager,  of  Vienna  ; 
Gounod's  Grand  Mass,  Handel's  Messiah  (twice)  and 
Judas  Maccabeus ;  Beethoven's  Choral  Sympliony, 
Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Haydn's  Creation,  and  Mac- 
farren's  May  Dai/.  Dr.  Wylde,  too,  must  be  spe- 
cialised for  enterprise.  His  New  Pliilharmonic  Con- 
certs have  been  very  liberally  managed  and  warmly 
supported.  His  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  tiie  elBcicnt  performance  of  great  orchestral  works, 
and  he  has  introduced  Spohr's  wonderful  symphony, 
"  The  Power  of  Sound,"  but  he,  like  Mr.  HuUah, 
has  a  chorus  attached  to  his  institution,  and  he  has, 
moreover,  presented  some  of  the  best  solo  vocalists, 
during  the  series  of  concerts,  to  his  subscribers.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  whose  business-like  man- 
agement is,  or  should  be,  the  envy  of  all  musical  in- 
stitutions, lias  given  twelve  concerts,  independent  of 
the  soiree  d'inviiation  issued  by  the  Orphe'onistes  dur- 
ing their  visit.  They  commenced  the  season  last 
year  with  Spohr's  Last  Judgment  and  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, and  followed  with  the  customay  Christmas 
performance  of  the  Messiah.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
year  they  have  given  Handel's  Samson,  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, Israel  in  Egypt,  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  Messiah  in  Passion  Week,  Haydn's 
Creation  and  Seasons,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
(twice)  and  Lobgesang,  beside  taking  important  part 
in  a  Mendelssohn  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  4th  of  May.  The  Philharmonic  Society  has 
prospered,  under  the  direction  of  the  accomplislicd 
Doctor  and  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  the 
Queen  attended  one  of  the  concerts,  an  honor  which 
she  omitted  last  year,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
every  one  concerned.  The  Musical  Society  of  Lon- 
don has  been  peculiarly  successful,  and  has  an-ived 
at  its  limit  as  regards  the  number  of  members.  The 
concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon, 
have  been  uniformly  excellent,  and  a  very  clever 
cantata  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  entitled  Christmas, 
was  introduced  at  one  of  them  and  very  well  receiv- 
ed. A  brilliant  conversazione  brought  the  season  to 
a  close.  The  Vocal  Association  has  given  but  one 
concert  with  orchestra. 

We  regret  to  have  heard  so  little  of  the  Bach  So- 
ciety, 'rhe  wonderful  success  of  the  Passions  Musik 
performance  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  two  years  ago,  the 
subsequent  executions  of  some  selections  from  the 
same  at  the  Leeds  Festival,  and  the  well-received  in- 
troduction of  a  song  from  it  at  one  of  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  (first  season),  should  encourage  the 
Society  to  give  at  least  a  repetition  of  the  work,  if 
not  other  sacred  compositions  of  the  sublime  master. 
The  London  Orchestral  Association  does  not  seem  to 
have  achieved  anything  beyond  the  holding  of  one  or 
two  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  preliminary  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  society  pre- 
serves its  existence.  'The  Orchestral  Society,  too, 
has  been  rather  quiet.  Its  conductor,  Mr.  W.  Rea, 
has  been  appointed  organist  to  the  Town  Hall  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  as  he  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  conduct  telegraphically,  wo  suppose  some 
one  must  have  been  appointed  in  his  stead.  We 
should  think  there  was  rooui  for  a  good  society  for 
the  practice  of  orchestral  music.  The  AmatcurMu- 
sical  Society  has  thriven.  Interest  therein  is  spirit- 
edly maintained,  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  sub- 
scribers without  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lie.  These  are  the  only  concerts  in  London  where 
full  dress  is  really  indispensable.  The  Society  of 
British  Musicians,  which,  though  heard  little  of  now- 
a-days,  has  not  relinquished  the  most  important  fea- 
ture in  its  mission — viz.,  the  representation  of  MS. 
orchestral  compositions,  by  native  authors,  has  given 
a  trial  ot  new  works,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  has  exhibited  its  students  in  a  short  series  of 
concerts,  in  which  full  band  and  chorus  have  been 
employed. 

Turning  to  chamber  music,  we  find  that  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  have  by  no  means  absorbed  the 
quartett-loving  pub.ic.  The  Musical  Union  has  been 
duly  patronized,  and  two  new  associations  have 
sprung  up,  while  Mr.  Dando's  quartett  concerts  (ex- 
cellent aft'airs,  that  deserve  to  be  better  known)  have 
maintained  their  position.  The  new  establishments 
referred  to  are  the  London  Qnintott  Union  and  the 
Professors'  Concert  Union,  the  former  with  Mr.  Wil- 
ley  for  leader,  the  latter  with  Mr.  Henry  Blagrove. 
Each   has  given  three  or  four  concerts,  and  with  tol- 


erable success.  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts  has  also  combined  some  agreeable 
performances  of  chamber  music  with  its  soirees.  The 
Whittington  Club  Concerts  and  the  Beaumont  Insti- 
tution (the  Latter  amongst  the  most  spirited  in  the 
metropolis)  have  met  with  considerable  support. 

The  choral  concerts  not  yet  noticed  have  been  giv- 
en by  the  London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  the 
English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  the  St.  George's 
Choir,  Mr.  James  Robinson's  Choir,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ken's  Choral  Class.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
singularly  successful,  having  given  upwards  of  100 
concerts. 

The  musical  doings  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
should  be  reckoned  amongst  those  of  the  metropolis, 
have  been  important.  Si.x  opera  concerts,  supported 
by  some  of  the  best  artistes  of  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre, have  been  given  ;  Mile.  Piccolomini  has  appear- 
ed at  three  of  the  Saturday  concerts,  and  the  Tonic 
Sol-F'a  Association  and  the  Metropolitan  Schools' 
Choral  Society,  who  measure  their  singers  by  thou- 
sands, have  set  thrice  their  number  of  auditors  won- 
dering at  the  excellent  training  of  the  children.  The 
very  striking  execution  and  exquisite  tone  of  the 
Orphe'onistes  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
town  readers  and  such  provincial  perusers  as  had  the 
good  luck  to  visit  London  and  Sydenham  during  the 
last  week  in  June,  and  the  brazen  strains  of  the  com- 
petitive bands  last  month  may  be  adverted  to  as  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  afore-mentioned  delicate 
choralism.  Add  to  these  the  Mendelssohn  Festival, 
consisting  (musically)  of  a  performance  of  Elijah 
by  2,.'j00  executants,  a  concert  by  the  Yorkshire  Cho- 
ral Union,  one  by  the  Vocal  Association  with  1,000 
voices,  and  two  performances  of  the  May  Queen,  and 
one  of  Mendelssohn's  Son  and  Stranger,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Crystal  Palace  has  not  been  be- 
hind in  the  representation  of  the  divine  art. 

It  makes  our  head  whirl  to  think  that  we  should 
have  attended  the  greater  part  of  these  concerts,  and 
we  have  yet  to  add  the  Drurj'  Lane  Promenade  Con- 
certs, an  amateur  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Ant- 
igone at  Campden  House,  a  concert  by  blind  musi- 
cians at  Hanover  Square,  and  concerts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  London  I31ind  Society,  a  literary  gentle- 
man, Mad.  Jullien,  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Brough,  the  Society  of  British  and  Foreign  Music- 
ians, the  Middlesex  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  the  St. 
John's  (Islington)  Roman  Catholic  Schools.  The 
majority  of  the  concerts  have  been  well  attended, 
but  what  has  gratified  our  critical  senses  still  more 
has  been  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  scarcely  a 
programme  has  appeared  without  at  least  one  classi- 
cal , instrumental  piece,  a  sign  that  a  better  order  of 
music  is  not  only  tolerated  but  actually  required. — 
London  Musical  World,  August  18. 

Fr.OKAL  ITall. — The  most  attractive  concerts  that 
are  being  given  now  are  those  of  Prince  Galitzin  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  at  the  Floral  Hall.  These  take 
place  every  night,  under  the  joint  conductorship  of 
the  two  eminent  musicians  just  named — that  is  to 
say.  Prince  Galitzin  conducts  his  Kozlow  Polka,  his 
Herzen  Waltz,  a  "  Sanctus "  by  Bortniansky,  and 
the  finale  to  Glinka's  opera  Life  for  the  Czar ;  while 
overtures,  airs,  operatic  selections,  and  fragments  of 
symphonies  are  performed  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  It  will  appear  strange  to 
many  persons  that,  after  the  remai-kahle  and  excel- 
lent concerts  given  by.  Prince  Galitzin  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall,  he  should  now  confine  his  attention 
for  the  most  part  to  dance  music.  Polkas  and 
waltzes  can,  unfortunately,  be  composed  by  persons 
of  all  nations,  though  it  is  not  every  nation  that  can 
produce  a  Strauss  or  a  Labitzky,  a  Jullien  or  a  Mu- 
sard  ;  but  the  true  Russian  music  that  Prince  Galit- 
zin introduced  us  to  at  St.  James's  Hall  possessed 
marked  peculiarities,  and,  in  character  as  in  form, 
was  quite  new  to  an  English  audience,  as  it  also 
would  have  been  to  an  audience  of  Frenchmen  or 
Germans.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Russian  element  in 
the  concerts  at  the  Floral  Hall  (and  if  not,  why  does 
Prince  Galitzin's  name  appear  in  connection  with 
thorn  ?),  surely  a  genuine  mazurka,  in  the  style  of  the 
one  (Glinka's)  played  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard, 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  contribution  than  either 
a  waltz  or  a  polka.  We  may  suggest,  too,  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon  that  the  charming  air  sung  at  the 
Russian  concert  by  Mile.  Parepa  would  at  least  be 
found  more  novel  than  "  I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in 
marble  halls,"  wliich  most  of  us  must  have  heard  of 
once  or  twice  by  this  time.  Nevertheless,  Mile.  Par- 
epa was  encored  in  Mr.  Balfe's  too  popular  ballad, 
and  she  was  also  called  upon  to  repeat  Victorine's 
grand  air  from  filr.  Mellon's  opera  of  that  name. 
The  band  engaged  for  the  concerts  is,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, tliat  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The 
chorus  is  also  from  thiU  establishment.  In  other 
words  the  chorus  and  band  are  admirable. — Illustra- 
ted Times. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  merry  mountain  maid.  S.  Glover.  25 

■Written  for  the  especial  gratification  of  those  nu- 
merous young  singers  who  were  eo  much  taken  with 
"Little  gipsey  Jane"  and  ''I'm  a  merry  laughiog 
maid,"  and,  we  dare  say,  it  will  please  them  jost  as 
well,  if  not  better. 

Come  back  Annie.     Song  and  Chorus.     Hatton.  25 

Effective  song  for  a  baritone  (or  contralto)  Toice,  in 
the  popular  style. 

The  Rhine  maiden.     Song.  H.  Smart.  25 

Lone  old  tree.  "  Clement  White.  25 

Sentimental  parlor  songs  which  would  grace  any 
music  folio. 

Dreams  of  the  heart  are  passing  away. 

Harvey  Newcomh.  25 
An  easy  and  pleasing  song  for  amateurs. 

Ever  my  spirit  lingers  with  thee.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 
One  of  the  best  English  ballads  written  since  ''  Ever 
of  thee,"  to  which  song  it  indeed  bears  a  slight  resem- 
blance. It  has  all  the  marks  of  g-enuine  inspiration, 
and  will  quickly  be  recognized  as  such  when  heard. 
Everybody  will  want  to  buy  it. 

I'm  leaving  hame,  my  Willie.  Balfe.  25 

Charming  new  Scotch  song,  showing  the  versatility 
of  the  celebrated  composer  very  advantageously. 

I  dreamt  that  I  had  fairy  wings.      J.  W.  Cherry.  25 
Very  pretty,  like  the  other '' Fairy  "  songs  of  this 
author.    Suitable  for  a  lesson  piece. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Rigoletto.     (Operatic  Favorites.)  Nava,  35 

Martha.  "  "  "      35 

Not  quite  as  difScult  as  Beyer's  well-known  Reper- 
toire of  operatic  melodies.  The  selection  of  airs  is  In 
the  best  taste,  and  no  favorite  will  be  missed. 


Kathleen  Mavourneen  Waltzes. 


D' Albert.  50 


A  capital  set  of  waltzes,  introducing  the  air  of 
Crouch's  song  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

But  thou  did'st  not  leave.  D.  Rimbault.  15 

Qual  anelante  cervo.  "  15 

My  song  shall  be  of  mercy.  "  15 

From  the  "  Sabbath  Strains,"  a  collection  of  Sacred 
melodies  arranged  easily  for  small  hands. 

Morning  Star  Waltzes  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Lanner.  35 
II  balen  "  "  "  Case.  25 

Si  la  stanchezza "  "  "  "       25 

Capital  parlor  pieces  that  no  violin  player  should  be 
without.  The  melodies  are  most  pleasing,  and  the  ar- 
rangement plain,  telling  and  not  difficult. 

Books. 

A  New  and  Scientific  Self-Instructing 
School  for  the  Violin,  for  Beginners,  Ama- 
teurs, Business  Players,  and  Teachers.  In  Three 
Parts,  Complete  in  one  volume.  By  George 
Saunders.  75 

This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
struction for  all  grades  of  vlolioists,  and,  while  it  fur- 
nishes the  rudiments  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Tio- 
lin  playing  to  those  just  commencing  their  studies  in 
this  branch  of  music,  it  also  imparts  numerous  hints 
and  facts  of  great  practical  impbrtance  to  advanced 
players.  The  music  comprises  nearly  two  hundred 
popular  tunes,  thirteen  sets  of  cotillons,  and  a  good 
variety  of  Contra,  Spanish,  and  Fancy  dances,  with 
proper  figures  appended. 


Mosic  BY  M.1IL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin*-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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September. 

BY    THOMAS    \V.    PARSONS. 

September  strews  the  woodhimi  o'er 

Witli  many  a  brilliant  color  ; 
The  world  is  brighter  than  before  — 

AVhy  should  our  hearts  be  duller? 
Sorrow  and  the  scai-Iet  leaf. 

Sad  thoughts  and  sunny  weather, 
Ah  me  !  this  glory  and  this  grief 

Agree  not  well  together. 

This  is  the  parting  season — this 

The  time  when  friends  are  flying  ; 
And  lovers  now,  with  many  a  kiss, 

Their  long  farewells  are  sighing. 
Why  is  earth  so  gaily  dressed  ? 

This  pomp  that  autumn  beareth 
A  funeral  seems,  wliere  every  guest 

A  bridal  garment  weareth. 

Each  one  of  us,  perchance,  may  here, 

On  some  blue  morn  hereafter, 
Eeturn  to  view  the  gaudy  year, 

But  not  with  boyish  laughter  : 
We  shall  then  be  wrinkled  men. 

Our  brows  with  silver  laden. 
And  thou  this  glen  mayst  seek  again, 

But  nevermore  a  maiden  ! 

Nature  perhaps  foresees  that  Spring 

Will  touch  her  teeming  bosom, 
And  that  a  few  brief  months  will  bring 

The  bird,  the  bee,  the  blossom : 
Ah  !  these  forests  do  not  know  — 

Or  would  less  brightly  wither  — 
The  virgin  that  adorns  them  so 

Will  never  more  come  hither! 


Piano-Forte  Composers. 

To  go  back  a  little  in  our  retrospect  of  piano- 
forte music  and  pianoforte  composers.  The  age 
of  Dussek  was  extraordinarily  prolific  and  rich. 
Besides  Dussek  and  Clementi,  there  were  Stei- 
belt,  Woeirt,  Kozeluch,  Krumpholz,  Eberl,  and 
niany  others,  among  whom  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  in- 
strument was  John  Cramer.  All  these  produced 
sonatas.  Dussek  and  Clementi  wrote  the  largest 
number  and  the  best ;  but  Dussek  had  by  far'^the 
greatest  influence  on  his  contemporaries.  The 
characteristics  of  his  style  were  salient  and 
marked,  while,  like  all  men  of  genius,*  he  had 
mannerisms,  upon  which  his  imitators  fastened 
exclusively,  it  being  out  of  their  power  to  copy 
the  ideas  that  flowed  from  the  springs  of  his  in- 
ventive faculy— which,  however,  they,  not  sel- 
dom, either  paraphrased,  or  stole  outright. 

Thus  the  world  was  deluged  with  "good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  imitations  of  Dussek.  Among 
the  good  may  be  cited  the  sonatas  and  concerto's 
of  John  Cramer,  who,  except  in  his  inimitable 
Studies,  has  shown  but  little  originality  as  a  com- 
poser. Among  the  indilferent  'must  be  ranked 
the  works  of  Eberl ;  and,  still  more  indifFerent, 
those  of  Kozeluch  and  Krumpholz,  which  are 
also  trivial  and  meagre.  The  bad  would  be  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  but  some  notion  may  be 
entertained  of  their  quantity,  when  we  state 'that 
they  stood  comparatively  in  the  same  relation  to 
Dussek  which  nine  composers  out  of  ten  who  ap- 
peared in  print  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  occupied  in  relation  to  Henri 
Herz  and  Thalberg,  and  which  they  now  occupy 
and  have  occupied  for  many  years  in  relation  to 
Mendelssohn.      Those    musicians,    indeed,   have 


many  sins  to  answer  for,  in  the  facility  they  have 
offered  to  common-place  "  slop-composers "  to 
exaggerate  and  batten  on  their  mannerisms. 

Clementi,  whose  general  style  was  somewhat 
pedantic,  and  whose  learning  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed, found  few  imitators  ;  so  few  that  we  can 
not  tax  our  memory  for  a  single  example.  Nev- 
ertheless, Clementi  was  decidedly  an  original 
thinker,  and  those  who  compare  him  with  Mozart 
only  declare  their  incompetence  to  understand 
either.  Moreover,  Clementi,  at  times,  almost 
equaled  the  inspirations  of  genius  itself,  which, 
if  we  were  writing  an  account  of  his  works,  we 
could  prove  by  several  examples.^ 

Steibelt  was  another  original,  and  perhaps  a 
genius,  although  his  style  is  not  so  individual  as 
that  of  Dussek,  whom  he  occasionally  equaled,  if 
not  surpassed,  in  his  ordinary  flights,  but  never 
approached  in  his  highest  inspirations.  To  illus- 
trate this  opinion,  we  may  suggest  that  the  con- 
certos in  E  and  E  flat  of  Steibelt,  known  as  the 
Storm  and  the  C/iO.we,  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  many  of  the  earlier  concertos  of  Dussek ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  in- 
feriority does  Steibelt's  longest  and  most  ambi- 
tious sonata — that  in  E  flat,  dedicated  to  Mad. 
Bonaparte — stand  in  relation  to  the  Elerjy,  Op. 
61,  the  Invocation.  Op.  77,  and  other  grand 
works  of  Dussek,  which  approach  nearer  to  Beet- 
hoven than  any  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Steibelt,  however,  j 
was  immensely  popular,  aud  many  of  his  smaller 
sonatas  may  be  safely  taken  as  models.  The  pi- 
anoforte is,  besides,  indebted  to  him  for  a  vast 
number  of  passages  and  effects  of  which  later 
composers  have  availed  themselves  without  ac- 
knowledgement. His  studies,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  resemblance  of  some  of  thom  to  those  of 
Cramer,  are  also  as  excellent  as  they  are  useful. 
The  name  of  Steibelt,  then,  must  always  have  an 
honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the  pianoforte. 

Woelfl  was  a  composer  of  merit  and  a  musician 
of  more  than  ordinary  acquirements.  He  was 
original,  but  his  originality  is  somewhat  affected. 
Many  of  his  productions  have  achieved  a  high 
reputation  among  musicians,  and  more  especially 
a  sonata  in  A  flat,  with  a  fugue.  This  sonata  is 
decidedly  a  work  of  thought,  but  the  fugue  is 
quite  as  dry  and  labored  as  it  is  ingenious. 
Woelfl  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  his  day, 
but  his  writings  appear  to  have  had  very  little 
influence  on  his  contemporaries,  to  whom  his  pe- 
culiarities did  not  profter  a  tempting  store  for 
petty  larceny  or  wholesale  theft.  The  sonata  in 
F — or  rather  fantasia,  since  the  first  movement 
alone  is  in  regular  form — called  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
was  his  most  celebrated  work,  and  is  that  which 
is  best  remembered  now.  At  the  time  it  was 
composed  its  difficulty  was  regarded  as  immense. 
One  of  the  variations  on  the  popular  air  "  Life 
let  us  cherish,"  in  the  last  movement  of  the  sona- 
ta, seems,  by  its  skips  of  donble  octaves,  to  have 
anticipated  a  fantasia  of  Henri  Herz  on  the  ro- 
mance in  M&mVs  Joseph.  With  all  this,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of 
Woelfl's  compositions  are  likely  to  remain  in  ob- 
livion, unless  some  future  antiquarian  shall  val- 
iantly step  forward,  and,  with  the  spade  and 
shovel  of  enthusiasm,  e.xhume  them  from  the 
grave  in  which  they  have  long  mouldered. 

Of  the  other  composers  who  flourished  about 
this  period  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Their  mer- 
its were  small  and  their  influence  null.  Some  of 
them  obtained  a  popularity  as  ephemeral  as  it 
was  baseless.  One  of  the  most  popular,  however, 
and  deservedly  so,  was  Abbe  Gellenex,  who 
chiefly  excelled  as  a  writer  of  variations  on  favo- 
rite airs.  He  also  wrote  sonatas,  but  these  were 
of  little  worth.:];  Another,  a  German  composer, 
named  Gaensbachen,  enjoyed  considerable  fame, 


which  such  of  his  works  as  are   extant  by   no 
meansjustified.     One  name,  however,  shone  like 
a  star  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  obscurities. 
Pinto,  an  Englishman,  who  was  cut  off"  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  gave  every  indication 
of  becoming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  day.     His  genius  was  undoubted.     He  played 
admirably  on   the  pianoforte  and  violin  ;  wrote 
with  facility  for  both  instruments,  and,  though  so 
young,  was  a   wonderful  extempore  performer. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  publishers  and  musical  am- 
ateurs, that  neither  the  enterprise  of  the  former, 
nor  the  curiosity  of  the  latter,  has  compelled  a 
republication  of  the  printed  works  of  Pinto,  and 
the    production    of   that    exist    in   manuscript. 
These  sonatas  for  pianoforte  solos,  in  A,  C  minor, 
and  E  flat  minor,§  which  we  have  seen,  are  as 
full  of  beauties  as  the  best  of  Dussek;  while  a 
set  of  vocal  canzonets,  which  we  have  also  had 
the  opportunity  of    examining,   might,   without 
impropriety,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Haydn's 
well-known  models.     Besides  these,  a  violin  con- 
certo and  many  other  works  exist  in  manuscript. 
It  would,  we  feel  certain,  be  a  good  speculation 
on  the  pai-t  of  a  music  publisher,  in  these  times 
of  dearth,  to  print  everything  that  remains   of 
Pinto,  whose  death  was  a  severe   blow   to  the 
hopes  of  England  as  a  musical  nation.     Who  can 
say  that  a  genius  like  Mozart's  was  not  thus  un- 
timely quenched  ?     Neither  Mozart,   nor  Men- 
delssohn, the  most  surprising  examples  of  preco- 
cious genius  in  the  history  of  the  musical  art, 
gave  earlier  or  more  brilliant  marks  of  originality 
and  talent  than  George  Frederick  Pinto. 

In  the  enumeration  of  those  who  obtained  a 
high  reputation  by  their  contributions  to  the  pia- 
no forte,  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  omit  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  Ries,  a  distinguished  and  volumi- 
nous composer  of  the   Moscheles'  period.     Eies 
was  one  of  the  few  who  enjoyed  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  Beethoven's  counsel.     A  man  of 
great  industry  and  talent,  he  wanted  nothing  but 
genius  to  conduct  him  to  the  highest  results.     But 
invention   and   imagination   were   denied ;    and 
Ries,  like  others  before  him,  strove  to  make  up 
in  quantity  for  what  was  lacking  in  cjuality.     He 
composed  in  every  style.     Oratorios,  operas,  sym 
phonies,  quartets,  and  chamber  music  of  all  forms 
and  varieties,  came  from  his  pen  with  equal  read- 
iness.    It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Ries 
what  he  undertook.     He  would  set  about  an  ora- 
torio, a  symphony,  or  an  air  with  variations  with 
the  greatest  nonchalance.     He  possessed  the  fa- 
cility which  is  mistaken  for  genius  by  those  who 
liave  not  the  gift  of  analysis,  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  it  led  him  into  twaddle  and  prolixity  almost 
as  often   as  it  enabled  him  to  accomplish  good 
things.     His  amazing  ease  of  production  militated 
against  his  fame.     Nevertheless,  being  a  cultiva- 
ted musician,  whatever  Ries   gave  to  the  world 
would  stand  the'test  of  critical  examination,  and, 
if  accused  of  exuberance  and  insipidity,   could 
not  be  condemned  for  clumsiness.     Thoughtful 
and  ambitious,  much  and  rapidly  as  he  wrote  for 
the  publishers,  Ries  had  always  time  to  devote  to 
a  class  of  compositions  for  which  those  gentlemen 
are  known  to  entertain  an  instinctive  aversion. 
In  the  midst  of  his  teaching,  his  public  playing, 
his  occupations  as  Kapelmeister  and  conductor  at 
some  of  the  great  musical  meetings  in  Germany, 
symphonies,  concertos,  quartets,  would  issue  from 
his  portfolio  as  regularly  and  in  as  quick  succes- 
sion as  though  his'whole  time  had  beeti  taken  up 
in  manufacturing  them.     Ries  loved  his  art,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  he  did  not  influence  it 
in  a  greater  degree.     He  had  all  the  will  to  do 
great  things,  and  entertained  a  full  conviction 
that  what  he  wrote  was  for  all  time  and  would 
entitle  him  to  a  place  beside  the  great  masters. 
But  unhappily  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide  upon 
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this  matter  ;  his  cotemporaries  thought  differently 
of  the  merits  aud  influence  of  his  works,  and,  now 
that  he  is  no  more,  posterity  has  put  the  seal  up- 
on their  verdict. 

The  pianoforte  compositions  of  Ferdinand  Kies 
are  very  numerous,  and  may  serve  as  well  as 
anything  else  to  help  us  to  a  general  estimate  of 
his  talent.  He  wrote  concertos,  sonatas,  trios, 
duets,  and  smaller  pieces  of  almost  every  denom- 
ination. He  was  a  first-rate  pianist,  and  his  mu- 
sic naturally  presents  much  that  is  interesting, 
and  more  that  is  eminently  useful,  to  the  student 
of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
with  the  sonata  form,  and  has  left  many  excellent 
proofs  of  his  knowledge.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  dryness  about  his  works  which  prevented 
them  from  being  popular  while  he  lived,  and  has 
since  consigned  the  greater  part  of  them  to  ob- 
livion, although  Kies  has  not  been  dead  many 
years.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  larger  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte  is  the  concerto  in  C 
sharp  minor,  which  is  even  now  frequently  used 
as  a  piece  for  display.  There  are  some  very  fine 
ideas  in  this  corcerto  which  abounds  in  difficult 
bravura  passages  that  require  a  great  command 
of  the  instrument  to  play  effectively.  The  open- 
ing is  grand  and  passionate,  and  the  whole  of  the 
first  movement  good — perhaps  the  best  effort  of 
the  composer.  The  slow  movement  and  rondo 
are  much  inferior,  and  the  instrumentation,  after 
the  first  tutti,  presents  very  few  points  of  interest. 
The  Studies  of  Ries  are  admirable  as  manual  ex- 
ercises ;  and,  for  a  brilliant  moi'ceau  in  the  popu- 
lar style,  his  fantasia  on  "  Those  Evening  Bells  " 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  in  its  way  as  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  produced.  The  sonatas  of 
ivies  arc  all  well  written,  and,  in  spite  of  a  ten- 
dency to  redundant  detail,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  both  by  pianist  and  composer.  In 
none  of  them,  however,  do  we  find  indications  of 
those  high  qualities  which  entitle  their  possessor 
to  rank  among  the  composers  of  real  genius. 

Aloys  Schmidt,  a  German  musician  who  re- 
sided many  years  at  Frankfort,  and  Kuhlau,  a 
flute-player,  both  deserve  mention  among  the  pi- 
anoorfte  writers  of  the  epoch.  The  former,  a 
professor  of  deserved  eminence,  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  Studies,  which  should  be  diligently  prac- 
tised by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency. The  latter,  in  some  duets  for  flute  and 
piano  (the  best  things  of  the  kind  extant),  has 
shown  a  great  familiarity  with  the  sonata  form, 
in  which  he  writes  with  fluency,  clearness,  and 
effect. 

Maeschner,  a  popular  and  well-known  dra- 
matic composer,  has  written  some  sonatas  for  the 
pianoforte,  which,  like  his  operatic  music,  smells 
strongly  of  Weber,  whose  mannerisms  even  are 
exaggerated  by  the  composer  of  Der  Vampyr. 
These  sonatas,  nevertheless,  arc  worth  perusal, 
although  they  are  written  so  awkwardly  for  the 
instrument,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  iVIarsch- 
ner  was  not  a  pianist. 

Eeissigee,  and  his  trios,  are  well  known  by 
all  amateurs  to  serve  as  the  necessity  of  dilating 
on  their  merits,  which  lie  not  very  deep  beneath 
the  surface.  They  are  good  show  pieces,  and 
that  is  all.  Pianist,  violinist,  and  violoncellist, 
can  each  shine  to  his  heart's  content,  without  any 
prodigious  amount  of  exertion,  or  any  extraordi- 
nary display  of  skill.  Hence  their  extensive 
popularity.  Their  form,  however,  is  clear,  and 
though  the  ideas  are  poor  and  the  general  style 
commonplace,  the  interest  attached  to  the  sonata 
form  is  so  inevitable  that  even  musicians  can  list- 
en to  these  trios  with  some  degree  of  interest. 
This  must  be  our  excuse  for  mentioning  Reissiirer, 
who,  except  as  a  manufacturer  of  easy  pieces  for 
amateurs,  has  had  very  little  influence  on  the  art, 
and  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  great 
composers  for  the  pianoforte. 

»  By  men  of  genius  we  can  understand  only  those  whose 
gifts  of  inTention  enables  them  to  produce  things  that  are  at 
the  same  time  original  and  beautiful. 

t  The  sonata  in  B  minor,  Op.  40— one  of  the  finest  worlis 
ever  written  for  the  pianoforte  :  the  Didone  Abandonata 
{Sceyia  Tragica)^  Op.  50,  and  many  others. 

J  And  "TheQueeu  of  Prussia's  Waltz." — Pn'nter^s  Devil. 

§.  Messrs.  Coventry  &  Co.,  Dean  Street,  introduced  the  first 
of  these  in  the  excellent  compilation  of  pianoforte  works,  edi- 
ted by  Mr.,  now  Professor,  Sterndale  Bennett,  under  the  title 
of  Classical  Practice.    Copies  of  the  others  are  very  rare. 


Among  the  successful  imitators  of  Mendelssohn 
we  •should  have  cited  Kufferath,  a  pianist  and 
composer  of  some  distinction,  resident  at  Brussels. 
Kufferath  has  written  some  excellent  Studies, 
which  develope  with  great  success  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  modern  style.  Their  practice 
cannot  fail  to  promote  the  acquirement  of  that 
mechanical  facility  which  is  indispensable  to  those 
who  desire  to  excel  as  public  players. 


Music  in  Schools. 


The  following  we  conden.se  fsom  a  long  and 
able  article  in  the  R.  I.  Schoolwaster  : 

The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  music  into 
schools  of  all  classes,  is  at  the  present  time  favor- 
ably entei'tained,  especially  where  the  people  are 
awake  to  the  interests  of  education. 

A  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  been 
wrought,  but  even  now,  if  we  except  cities  and 
large  villages,  it  is  rather  permitted  than  required. 
The  time  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  is, 
by  the  multitude,  considered  lost.  Because  it  does 
not  assist  the  student  in  calculating  interest  or 
per  centage,  because  it  does  not  in  some  imme- 
diate direction  augment  the  purse,  no  time  or 
money  can  be  expended  on  music.  Now,  verily, 
so  far  as  this  sentiment  prevails  it  is  a  misfortune, 
and  I  apprehend  that  a  better  appreciation  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  theoretical  and 
practical,  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  both 
the  present  and  rising  generation. 

1.  As  a  science,  it  possesses  many  intrinsic  and 
peculiar  merits.  It  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
exact  sciences,  as  all  written  music  is  constructed 
upon  purely  mathematical  principles,  and  one 
having  no  natural  love  of  music  may  conetruct  a 
scries  of  chords  perfectly  philosophical,  if  not  the 
most  pleasing.  Hence  its  study  would  require 
thought  and  afford  discipline  like  any  other  of 
the  exact  sciences.  But  to  the  gifted  and  skilled 
in  the  art,  it  possesses  charms  rarely  found  in  all 
the  range  of  sciences.  In  Germany  and  Italy, 
multitudes,  ravished  by  the  charms  of  melody, 
almost  worship  a  science  affording  such  ecstacy 
of  bliss. 

I  disclaim  all  profundity  in  the  science,  and 
have  comparatively  little  practice  in  the  art,  but 
the  testimony  of  its  great  masters  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  productions  place  it  before  us  as  of 
the  highest  order. 

2.  As  an  aid  in  discipline,  I  consider  it  without 
a  rival.  Practical  and  vocal  music  is  demanded 
at  this  point.  Musical  attraction  is  the  motive 
power  in  discipline,  and  it  needs  only  judicious 
management  to  render  it  a  powerful  agent.  The 
universal  love  of  music,  even  of  an  ordinary 
character,  in  children,  is  the  basis  of  sure  success. 
I  call  it  a  moral  suasion  machine  of  steam  power 
and  lightning  speed,  cultivating  the  disposition, 
eradicating  poisonous  plants,  and  modifying  and 
mollifying  all  the  harsher  elements  of  our  nature. 
As  such  it  operates  in  the  development  of  mind, 
in  the  school  especially,  as  well  as  in  all  other  re- 
lations. In  many  instances  it  is  the  chief  induce- 
ment for  persons  to  attend  school.  When  chil- 
dren have  lost  their  natural  temperament,  either 
of  mind,  body  or  soul,  by  too  much  or  too  little 
labor,  when  they  become  stupid,  or  have  fallen 
asleep,  when  irritable,  quarrelsome,  and  hostile  to 
each  other,  through  envy,  emulation,  malice  or 
any  other  passion,  let  no  man  say  that  singing  a 
song  is  not  the  balm  for  these  maladies  unless  he 
has  thoroughly  tried. 

3.  As  an  accomplishneni.  The  term  accom- 
plishment I  use  as  ornamental,  music  being  con- 
sidered as  an  ornamental  branch,  but  while  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  emphatically  ornamental,  it 
should  also  be  claimed  as  among  the  fundamental 
and  useful  branches. 

At  the  present  time  no  individual  could  claim 
what  is  understood  by  a  "  liberal  education  "  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  music. 

Music,  to  be  an  accomplishment,  must  be  un- 
derstood as  other  branches  are  understood,  it  must 
be  read  as  a  language  is  read,  it  must  be  taken  in 
by  the  eye,  digested  by  the  brain,  as  well  as  imi- 
tated from  memory,  then  it  is  an  accomplishment 
indeed. 

Music  often  becomes  in  this  way  the  prominent 


and  most  valuable  attainment  in  a  large  cla.ss  o" 
persons;  thus  the  only  means  of  livelihood,  use- 
fulness, or  agreeablencss  to  the  world  about  them. 
That  one  is  a  good  pianist  or  vocalist  is  often 
the  only  door,  to  elegant  and  refined  society  for 
them. 

4.  Its  physical  influence.  The  exercise  of  the 
lungs  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  voice 
is  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  pulmonary 
disea.ses. 

The  Germans,  who  are  a  nation  of  singers,  re- 
quire music  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  double 
purpose  of  disseminating  the  science  and  guard- 
ing against  disease,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
comparatively  very  few  persons  die  of  consump- 
tion in  those  countries  where  music  is  most  gen- 
erally taught.  A  portion  of  the  lungs  in  healthy 
persons  is  ordinarily  inactive,  and  tliis  inactivity 
without  caution  would  promote  disease,  but  vocal 
music  brings  into  e.xercise  every  portion  and  tends 
to  keep  them  healthy. 

The  same  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  also  the  oro'ans  of  the 
throat  and  mouth.  There  are  numerous  instan- 
ces of  persons  of  consumptive  build  and  tendency 
whose  lungs  and  chest  have  been  expanded  by 
vocal  music,  and  whose  lives  have  been  lengthen- 
ed for  years  from  this  very  cause. 

5.  Its  moral  influence.  Some  English  writer 
has  said,  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  their. laws." 

Whatever  the  writer  meant  iii  relation  to  the 
sentiment  of  his  songs,  he  certainlv  leaves  us  to 
suppose  he  relies  much  on  the  melody  and  execu- 
tion of  them.  He  depends  much  upon  the  power 
to  appreciate  music,  and  a  disposition  to  be  con- 
trolled by  it.  The  same  principle  is  recognized 
in  our  temperance  meetings  and  political  cam- 
paigns, and  it  shoidd  be  allowed  here  as  in  all 
other  departments  that  the  moral  influence  may 
be  good  or  bad.  Music  appeals  to,  and  is  expres- 
sive of,  every  passion.  It  is  said  of  Beethoven 
that  his  visitors  could  judge  what  would  be  their 
reception  by  him  by  the  music  he  _was  playing 
when  they  approached  his  study,  and  that  when 
he  was  executing  a  certain  style  of  melody  no 
one  ventured  to  disturb  him. 

Music  is  the  medium  through  whi(;h  we  receive 
the  most  sublime  instruction  in  the  most  effectual 
manner.  It  is  this  that  softens  the  heart,  that  el- 
evates the  affections,  makes  men  the  most  agree- 
able companions  for  earth  and  ripens  them  for 
the  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

A  word  should  be  said  of  music  as  an  amuse- 
ment. All  men  must  have  amusement;  our  na- 
ture demands  it  and  will  have  it.  Music  hath 
power  to  amuse  ;  almost  every  house  proves  the 
truth.  The  piano  forte,  violin,  harp,  guitar,  ac- 
eordeon,  or  some  simpler  musical  instrument,  may 
be  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  our  villages,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  allowed  to  remain  idle,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  persons  but  for  these  in- 
struments would  fall  into  disreputable  society  and 
be  ruined. 

Nothing  hath  charms  equal  to  music  in  the 
home  circle  as  an  amusement.  This  is  true  also 
in  the  social  party  or  in  solitude,  indeed  who  can 
tell  us  where  music  is  not  a  welcome  guest.  Mu- 
sic as  an  amusement  surely  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list. 

Perhaps  enough  has  already  been  said,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  a  single  fact  more. 

The  acquirement  of  the  science  of  music,  in 
order  to  be  in  any  way  practical,  must  be  made 
in  youth.  If  this  matter  be  delayed  until  youth 
become  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult  and  vastly  more  doubtful. 
My  own  observation  has  proved  the  statement 
true  beyond  a  doubt.  Nor  can  it  generally  be 
ac<iuired  in  the  common  singing  school,  which  is 
held  weekly  or  perhaps  semi-weekly,  but  it  must 
be  taught  every  day  in  the  common  school,  at 
the  blackboard  as  a  lesson,  and  required  as  any 
other  recitation  and  not  left  at  the  option  of  the 
scholar.  The  rudiments  of  music  can  be  under- 
stood and  practiced  by  childi-en.  Vocal  exer- 
cises are  pleasing  and  attractive  to  them,  so  also 
the  art  of  timing.  If  properly  introduced,  this 
whole  exercise  proves  a  most  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable deviation  from  study.    This  exercise  should 
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be  iiitroriuced  at  least  once  during  each  session  of 
tlie  school,  and  continue  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
If  this  course  be  energetically  jjursued  by  a  skill- 
ful teaclier,  all  may  become  sintrors.  Tlie  pro- 
gress may  seem  slow,  but  it  will  be  thorough  and 
sure,  and  it  seems  to  me  tliat  in  no  other  way  can 
this  gloi'ious  science  be  understood  and  practiced. 
There  is  a  sentiment  prevalent  tliat  onlj^  the  gift- 
ed can  acquire  the  art.  But  this  is  an  error. 
Some  doubtk'ss  more  readily  than  others  become 
adepts  but  there  is  the  germ  in  every  human  being 
born  which  if  cultivated  and  developed  will  prove 
that  Nature  is  by  no  means  partial  in  her  distVibu- 
tion  of  this  talent.  It  is  the  lack  ot  purpose,  applica- 
tion and  improvement  that  causes  our  inability 
and  it  is  unjust,  not  to  say  irreverent,  to  attribute 
it  to  our  Maker.  If  half  the  time  and  e.xpense 
were  devoted  to  children  which  is  expended  in 
the  education  of  hor.ses  and  other  brute  beasts, 
by  parents  themselves,  the  generation  would  be 
far  better  skilled  in  all  departments  of  science 
than   now. 

Now,  brother  teachers,  and  indulgent  reader,  I 
have  not  written  this  article  for  the  sake  of  -writ- 
ing something,  and  concluded  this  would  be  the 
most  pleasant  or  easy,  but  because  the  subject, 
demands  and  deserves  attention.  Much  has  been 
written,  but  not  half  enough,  or  what  has  been 
written  has  not  been  regarded.  AVil!  yuu  place 
music  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  useful  ?  Will 
you  teach  the  rudiments  of  this  science,  or  if  you 
cannot,  will  you  encourage  the  teaching  of  it,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  shall  result  in  making 
your  scholars  singers  ?  Preach  the  doctrine  in 
the  school,  in  the  family,  in  the  school  meeting,  in 
the  borough  or  town  meeting,  the  streets,  on  the 
house  tops,  plead  for  it,  pray  for  it,  if  you  pray 
(and  you  cannot  dispense  with  prayer  of  course,) 
and  very  soon  scores  of  sweet  voices  will  salute 
you  in  tones  and  melodies  that  will  lighten  your 
toils,  make  elastic  your  steps  and  happy  your 
hearts.  A.  j.  F. 


The  Organ.* 


NINTH    STUDY, — THE  LIIIIT    TO  WHICH  THE    ORGAN 
MAT  EXTEND    ITS    COMPASS    IN    HEIGHT   OR    DEPTH. 

Every  one  is  agreed  in  this,  that  the  organ  sliould 
be  composed  at  the  very  least  of  the  three  distinct 
sounds  corresjDonding  with  the  three  main  divisions 
of  die  human  voice,  namely,  of  the  three  distinct 
sounds  of  the  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  voices.  But 
beyond  tin's  we  may  ask  how  far  is  it  necessary  to  be 
still  (urthcr  enforced  with  either  a  pelting  hailstorm 
of  shrill  and  almost  imperceptible  sounds  in  the  treb- 
le, or  with  the  deep-rolling  thunders  bre.athed  forth 
by  the  enormous  .32-feet  pipes  in  the  bass  ? 

This  is  a  question,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  ITcrr 
Seidel,  our  lathers  have  already  answered  for  us. 
"The  ancient  builders,"  he  says,  "  called  a  16-feot 
or<;an  a  complete  oryan,  and  an  8-feetorgan  an  organ 
only  h:ilf  way  towards  completion." 

The  absence  of  fixed  ideas  on  this  matter,  as  on 
so  many  others  connected  with  the  organ,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  various  divergences  in  different  di- 
rections from  the  true  principles  of  their  ;u*t  amonjrst 
organ  builders.  One  imagines  that  he  has  carried 
the  art  of  building  to  its  ntmost  limits,  because  he 
has  added  to  the  three  main  divisions  just  alluded  to, 
a  series  of  other  sounds  so  low  that  he  has  not  only 
great  difficulty  in  tuning  the  pipes  meant  to  produce 
them,  but  also  in  producing  from  them  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  sound,  or  at  least  a  musical 
sound  at  all,  and  he  will  at  tlie  same  time  draw  your 
attention  to  the  enormous  size  of  his  pipes,  on  which 
a  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  almost  to 
no  purpose,  with  a  self-complacency  that  causes  you 
to  smile.  Another  would  have  you  think  be  has 
done  great  wonders,  because  ho  has  for  once  conde- 
scended to  enter  the  lists  with  the  piano-maker,  and 
has  succeeded  (to  his  praise  be  it  said)  in  producing 
sounds  so  extremely  high  and  thin,  that  amidst  the 
other  contending  sounds  of  the  org.an,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  church,  they  are  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
imperceptible  atoms,  and  all  but  annihilated.  For 
our.selves,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
glory  of  a  skilful  builder  consists  in  his  having  made 
pipes  which  are  either  absurdly  large,  or  absurdly 
small,  and  we  shall  consider  that  the  object  of  these 
remarks  has  been  fully  gained  if  we  can  make  organ 
builders,  and  such  as  have  the  direction  of  these  mat- 
ters under  their  control,  understand  for  once  that  it 

*From  VOrgite,  sa  connaissanc,  son  administratton,  ct  son 
jeiij  bj'  Joseph  Itegnier. 


ill  becomes  an  instrument  of  so  dignified  and  relig- 
ious a  character  as  the  organ,  to  imitate  in  its  tones 
either  a  park  of  artillery  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  musi- 
cal snuff-bo.x  on  the  other. 

To  find  them  some  reasonable  mean  between  these 
two  extremes  of  absurditv,  we  would  again  refer  to 
what  we  have  already  said  of  the  organ  correspond- 
ing in  its  tones  with  the  three  m.ain  divisions  of  the 
human  voice.  A  Swiss  author,  who  is  worthy  of 
note,  Herr  Sulzer,  writing  on  tcsthetics,  has  said  th.at 
"  music  is  an  imitation  of  sinking."  This  dictum, 
applied  to  religious  music,  becomes  mathematically 
exact  and  precise,  for  .as  resards  the  music  of  the 
theatre,  far  from  being  an  imitation  of  the  human 
voice,  it  plays  a  part  which  is  for  the  most  part  whol- 
ly beyond  its  reach.  It  is  there  that  certain  effects, 
which  belong  to  instruments  only,  rather  than  to  that 
class  of  music  which  is  purely  vocal,  are  produced 
by  a  succession  of  myriads  of  notes,  the  very  forms 
of  which  are  wholly  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human 
voice.  In  the  theatre  these  effects  are  in  perfect 
keeping;,  for  there  all  the  resources  of  instrumentation 
and  of  sound  are  used  with  propriety  for  the  due  ex- 
altation of  things  which  are  mereh'  material  ;  but  in 
a  church,  where  it  is  rather  elevation  of  soul  that  is 
sought  for,  music  will  attain  its  end  more  by  temper- 
ing even  its  lightest  phrases  with  a  certain  amount  of 
gravity,  than  by  an  indefinite  variety  of  its  forms, 
and  an  exaggerated  use  of  its  resources. 

Now  we  find  these  principles  of  sacred  music  as 
first  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  organ  itself, 
in  so  much  that  it  is  the  only  instrument  capable  of 
realizing  the  dictum  of  Sulzer,  and  of  being,  in  the 
service  of  God,  the  imitation  of  singing. 

The  ancients  of  whom  Herr  Seidel  speaks,  and 
whom  we  shall  never  cease  to  praise,  as  having  laid 
down  the  principles  on  which  the  organ,  as  specially 
devoted  to  the  Christian  worship,  should  he  built,  the 
builders,  that  is,  of  the  1 6th  century,  could,  had  they 
been  so  pleased,  have  themselves  also  so  overlaid 
these  same  principles  with  a  mass  of  very  high  or 
very  low  sounds  as  completely  to  have  obliterated 
the  principles  themselves.  At  least  they  could  have 
done  so  quite  as  easily  as  the  builders  of  the  present 
day, — builders  that  cannot  now  comprehend  even 
their  more  worthy  predecessors.  But  they  were  not 
pleased  to  do  this.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would 
have  entered  upon  a  system  of  building,  and  proba- 
bly they  were  aware  of  the  fact  themselves,  which 
for  once  and  for  all  would  have  severed  the  alliance 
between  the  organ  and  the  massive  voice  of  the  peo- 
ples' song,  and  would  have  deprived  it  of  those  spe- 
cial devotional  effects,  with  which  the  philosopher 
Montaigne  was  so  much  struck.  Not  that  we  mean 
hereby  to  express  any  admiration  for  a  sceptic,  for 
one  of  those  men  who  is  never  sure  of  anything,  but 
only  to  notice,  that  as  regarks  the  organ,  Jlontaigne 
even  gives  up  his  scepticism,  and  that  to  him  as  Avell 
as  to  the  builders  of  his  day,  the  organ  is  but  the 
more  full  realization  of  that  homage  which  we  pay  to 
God  by  the  most  intelligent  of  our  organs,  namely 
by  the  voice,  which  is  the  interpreter  of  our  thoughts. 
That  the  Germans,  a  people  separated  more  than 
any  others  from  the  traditions  of  external  religion, 
should  have  multiplied  indefinitely  those  various 
sounds,  which  are  either  imperceptible  on  account  of 
their  extreme  height,  or  unintelligible  on  account  of 
their  extreme  depth,  may  he  e.xplained  without  their 
being  taken  for  a  model  in  every  case.  The  Ger- 
mans in  giving  ortjon  concerts  have  done  their  best  to 
take  the  organ  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  as  an  instru- 
ment devoted  to  the  church  service  only,  as  they  have 
also  done  their  best  to  take  the  Gregorian  chant,  the 
only  true  model  for  all  chants,  out  of  their  churches, 
and  use  it  for  other  purposes,  hut,  we  repeat,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  imitate  them  in  this.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  French  have  not  only  imitated  the  Ger- 
mans, but  have  even  surpassed  them  by  incumbering 
the  instrumentation  of  the  organ  with  all  sorts  of  .af- 
tergrowths, in  giving  it  such  an  excess  of  brightness, 
and  in  causing  it  to  aim  at  so  great  a  variety  of 
sounds,  that  they  have  given  it  at  last  a  character 
that  we  may  look  for  in  vain  in  French  organs  of  the 
17tb,  18th,  and  19tb  centuries,  built  after  the  ancient 
models ; — the  idea  on  the  contrary  that  has  never 
ceased  to  direct  the  German  builders  in  the  midst  ot 
all  their  vagaries  being  that  the  organ  should  at  all 
times  be  such  as  is  best  suited  for  the  accompaniment 
of  the  choral,  the  idea  which  makes  it  to  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  popular,  religious,  and  universally 
useful.  AH  the  French  organs,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  shrill,  horny,  and  nasal  instruments,  in  fact 
of  such  a  quality  of  tone,  that  were  the  orchestras  of 
the  theatres  to  adopt  the  same,  the  most  indulgent 
part  even  of  the  audience  would  not  have  the  patience 
to  endure  them. 

But  must  it  after  all  be  said  that  the  organ,  though 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed even  by  a  single  note,  the  ordinary  compass  of 


the  human  voice,  of  which  it  is  the  magnificent  inter- 
preter'? 'Wo  have  answered  this  qiu'sioii  Ikuii  the 
very  first  line  of  the  chapter,  and  we  s.ay  again  that 
the  organ  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  specially  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice, 
has  a  right  to  ascend  by  at  least  an  octavo  aliove  and 
below  the  extreme  notes  of  the  same.  'VVe  have  said 
elsewhere,  and  wc  say  it  again  now,  that  by  accompa- 
nying, we  mean  adding  to  a  given  piece  of  music  a 
lower  p.art,  a  foundation,  that  is,  a  ground  bas.s,  we 
also  mean  by  it  a  like  addition  made  to  a  piece  of 
music  by  throwing  over  it  an  ornamental  dress  or 
mantle  to  the  upper  part  or  treble ;  in  odier  words,  wo 
mean  the  art  of  supplying  it  no  less  with  a  superstruc- 
ture than  with  a  foundation.  And  if  we  examine 
ag.ain  the  mission  of  the  organ  as  intended  to  supply 
religious  symphonies,  the  domain  of  its  sounds  mav 
be  still  further  extended,  without  their  at  all  losing 
themselves  in  the  absurd  extremes  of  the  drama. 
But  some  one  may  object,  were  there  not,  even  from 
the  middle  ages,  such  extremes  in  the  higher  sounds 
of  the  organ  that  to  have  the  pipes  producing  them 
required  then,  as  it  does  now,  all  the  skill  of  an  able 
tuner,  such  extremes  for  example  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sounds  of  the  doublette,  the  furniture,  and  the 
like.  We  answer,  that  undoubtedly  there  were,  but 
that  the  very  names  of  these  stops,  of  wdiich  we  shall 
see  the  full  meaning  later  on,  do  of  themselves  an- 
swer the  objections  :  doublette.]-  that  which  doubles  in 
a  higher  a  sound  already  found  in  a  lower  oct.ave  ; 
furniture,  that  which  furnishes  a  more  substantial  sort 
of  nourishment  to  the  general  body  of  organ-tone ; — 
such  terms  evidently  implj'  that  these  same  sounds, 
of  which  the  august  simplicity  required  by  the  church 
knew  how  to  avail  itself  at  all  times  tothe  best  ad- 
vantage, were  by  no  means  intended  to  sing  alone, 
but  to  form  in  combination  with  other  stops  a  found- 
ation tone,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  builders  call 
roundness,  point,  or  body. 

To  come  however  to  the  point — what  shall  be  the 
limit  to  the  compass  of  the  organ,  at  what  note  high- 
er or  lower  should  it  stop  ■?  To  answer  this  we  say 
that  the  art  of  organ  building,  even  as  applied  to  re- 
ligious purpases  exclusively,  is  not  limited  to  a  few 
notes  more  or  less  either  "way,  but  that  its  limits 
must  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  common 
sense.  All  that  we  object  to  is  that  which  we  think 
we  may  well  call  a  false  musical  scale,  a  series  of 
sounds  that  is,  which  the  ear  of  the  people  cannot 
appreciate,  should  be  used  for  these  purposes.  Thns 
.an  eminent  professor  of  natural  philosophy  J:  has 
pointed  out  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  limits 
between  which  are  comprised  the  high  or  low  musical 
sounds  which  arc  perceptible  to  the  human  ear.  Af- 
ter the  contradictory  observations  of  the  English, 
Gorman,  and  French  savans,  he  has  presented  the 
Academy  with  the  results  of  certain  experiments  of 
his  own,  which  go  to  prove  that  a  perfect  chord  formed 
by  him  in  the  ragged  regions  of  the  musical  scale,  as 
the  journalist  calls  them,  who  gives  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  cannot  be  cahadated  by  ordinary  means, 
nor  indeed  by  any  means  but  such  as  are  purely  sci- 
entific. Now  it  is  well  known  that  scientific  men  ap- 
preciate sounds  only  by  the  number  of  the  vibrations, 
and  according  to  them  the  lowest  bass  sounds  which 
the  car  can  appreciate,  are  those  only  Avhich  are  pro- 
duced by  from  14  to  .32  vibrations  "in  a  second,  and 
according  to  the  professor  quoted  above,  the  highest 
treble  sounds  which  the  ear  can  appreciate,  are  those 
only  which  do  not  require  more  than  7.3,000  of  such 
vibrations  in  a  second  for  their  production.  If  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  musical  sound,  and  distinctness  of 
intonation,  can  be  attained  at  either  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes, we  do  not  consider  they  exceed  the  limits  to 
which  the  organ,  considered  only  as  an  instrument 
for  accompanying  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
church,  may  extend  its  compass  in  either  direction. 

t  Doift)fdte  in  French  organs  is  a  fifteenth  in  English  origans 
-Note  Ed. 
}  M.  Desprctz.    See  the  National  for  SOth  April,  1845. 


Singers  and  their  Salaries. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  folly 
and  bad  taste  of  a  gentleman  (wc  forget  his  name) 
who  wrote  a  querulous  letter  to  The  Times  on  the 
subject  of  singers'  salaries,  and  especially  about  the 
enormous  sum  paid  to  them  for  attending  festivals. 
No  one  in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  an  im- 
mense amount  of  competition  in  everything,  is  much 
overpaid,  and  certainly  not  singers  and  musicians. 
We  remember  reading  some  years  ago  in  a  French 
journal,  that  in  Glufk's  time  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  Acade'mie  Royale,  including  the  salaries  of  sing- 
ers, dancers,  chorus,  corps-tle-ballct,  orchestra,  cos- 
tumiers, tailors,  and  scene-shifters,  did  not  amount  to 
half  what  was  being  pair!  to  Mile.  Sophie  Cruvelli 
alone  for  her  services  as  first  soprano.  But  was  Mile. 
Cruvelli,  as  a  singer,  worth  more  than  twice  as  much 
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as  all  the  sinj^ers  at  the  Opera  in  Gluck's  time  put 
together  ?  That  is  the  real  question,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  answering  it  in  the  affirmative.  The 
vocalists  for  whom  Gluck  was  condemned  to  write, 
were  notoriously  incapable,  so  much  so,  that  at  a  sup- 
per where  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  meet  Pic- 
eini,  and  where  the  two  rivals  became  convivial,  the 
German  said  to  the  Italian  :  "  These  French  people 
amuse  me  ;  they  want  us  to  compose  songs  for  them, 
and  they  don't  know  how  to  sing. 

Nor  do  any  of  those  people  know  how  to  sing,  or 
care  an  atom  for  singing,  who  are  astonished  and 
amazed  that  some  of  the  prizes  of  life  should  occa- 
sionally fall  to  the  lot  of  a  great  singer.  The  envi- 
ous, if  nothing  else  will  console  them,  should  reflect 
that  if  there  were  no  great  temptations  in  art,  we 
should  not  have  nearly  so  many  great  artists,  by 
which  the  envious  themselves,  and  all  who  have  not 
the  temperaments  of  mere  brutes,  would  suffer.  It 
is  a  sad  thing,  no  doubt,  that  men  and  women  who 
cultivate  such  a  divine  art  as  music  should  care  for 
such  a  common  thing  as  money.  But  bishops,  who 
show  us  the  way  to  heaven,  are  not  insensible  to  its 
advantages  ;  neither  are  generals  whose  first  thoughts 
are  of  defeating  the  enemies  of  their  country ;  nor 
judges  wliose  chief  care  is  that  the  law  shall  be  right- 
ly administered.  We  have  all  heard  of  great  writers 
making  their  thousands  a  year,  and  of  one  great  his- 
torian receiving  a  cheque  for  twenty  thousand  from 
his  publisher,  which  he  doubtless  pocketed  as  prosai- 
cally as  a  banker  or  a  broker  on  settling  day.  For 
our  part,  we  rejoice  that  just  now  those  who  do  the 
best  things  in  this  world  occasionally  meet  with  a 
fair  amount  of  worldly  success,  and  are  enabled  to 
leave  .something  behind  them  besides  a  good  name. 
We  hear  in  the  present  day  of  painters,  writers,  sing- 
ers, and  musicians,  making  their  fortunes  ;  there  are 
even  poets  and  composers  who  are  largely  remuner- 
ated ;  and  of  all  these  successful  ones  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  most  successful  are  those 
connected  with  the  musical  profession  and  the  opera. 

Formerly  actors  and  operatic  singers  gained  small- 
er salaries  ;  but  they  led  easier  lives,  enjoyed  longer 
careers,  and  had  fewer  expenses.  When  a  tenor  has 
to  shout  John  of  Leyden's  Morning  Hymn  at  the  top 
of  bis  voice,  and  to  yell  IManrico's  Song  of  War  at 
the  risk  of  cracking  his  A,  surely  he  deserves  to  be 
better  paid — (not  that  the  performance  is  more  diffi- 
cult, but  because  it  is  more  dangerous)  than  if  he 
liad  only  to  warble  the  airs  of  Cimarosa  and  Rossini  ? 
Singing  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi  he  knows 
that  his  notes,  if  not  his  days,  are  numbered,  and 
charges  accordingly. 

Then  think  how  a  modern  tenor  has  to  regulate 
his  diet,  to  protect  his  valuable  chest  and  throat  from 
all  possible  and  impossible  draughts  ;  to  eat  nothing 
but  boiled  fowl  when  all  London  sets  him  down  as  a 
glutton  ;  to  drink  nothing  but  weak  claret  and  water, 
when  by  universal  consent  he  is  a  flaming  fiery 
drunkard.  Yoti  get  your  feet  wet,  are  hoarse,  and 
are  well  the  next  day.  The  tenor  gets  his  feet  wet, 
is  hoarse,  is  not  well  the  next  day,  and  as  long  as  he 
is  unable  to  sing,  not  only  loses  his  money,  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  concert  singer,  but  is  usually  regard- 
ed as  an  impostor,  because  he  frankly  and  eonscien- 
ciously  declines  to  torture  the  ears  of  the  public  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  delighting.  In  short,  the 
tenor  is  as  delicate  as  a  soprano,  who  is  as  delicate  as 
a  singing  bird  in  Australia,  where  singing  birds  will 
not  live. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  expense.  Singers 
who  receive  the  highest  salaries  have  usually  to  trav- 
el a  good  deal  and  to  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  on  their  costumes.  In  the  old  ItaHan 
comedy,  the  Doctor,  Scararauccia,  Arlequino,  Lelio, 
Vespena,  &c.,  played  a  thousand  different  pieces  in 
the  same  dress  ;  and  if  they  had  to  go  from  one  town 
to  another  each  could  carry  his  stage  wardrobe  under 
his  arm.  At  present  a  tenor  or  prima  donna  of  re- 
nown cannot  go  from  one  capital  to  another  without 
being  accompanied  or  preceded  by  several  tons  of 
luggage,  of  which  the  mere  transport — from  London, 
we  will  say  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Paris,  from  Pai-is  to  Madrid,  from  Madrid  to  New 
Orleans,  and  from  New  Orleans  through  New  York 
back  to  London — costs  more  every  year  than  was 
given  annually  to  a  singer  in  the  days  when  singers 
could  not  sing. 

These  vocalists  and  musicians  who  do  not  belonn- 
to  the  Opera  at  all  have  still  their  expenses  in  the 
way  of  dress,  and  very  heavy  ones  in  the  way  of 
travelling,  if  they  happen  to  possess  great  reputa- 
tions, and  to  be  in  tlie  habit  of  accepting  engage- 
ments to  appeat  at  provincial  concerts  These  are 
secondary  reasons  why  they  should  be  well  paid  ;  the 
chief,  however,  of  all  being  that  their  talent  natural- 
ly commands  a  high  price,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  obtain  for  it  its  full  market  value,  as  the  first-rate 
barrister  who  gets  fifty  pounds  with  his   lying  brief, 


or  the  celebrated  doctor  who  takes  a  consultation  fee 
of  nearly  as  much  from  his  dying  patient.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  in  connexion  with  music  that  this  right  is 
ever  questioned ;  but  people  seem  to  think  that  in 
the  musical  prcfession  high  salaries  should  not  be 
tolerated ;  moreover,  that  the  habitual  charges  of 
eminent  artists  may  without  any  sort  of  impropriety 
be  first  di.sputed,  then  disapproved  of,  and  at  last 
publicly  outraged  and  condemned. — London  lilusi- 
cal   World,  Augnst  25. 


Street  Music. 

The  London  Tinn's  of  July  4th,  says  : 
On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Charles  Bahbage,  the 
mathematician,  who  resides  in  Dorset  street,  Man- 
chester-square, summoned  four  German  brass  band 
musicians  before  Mr.  Sucker,  the  police  magistrate  of 
Marylcbone,  upon  a  charge  of  annoying  him  with 
their  noise,  after  they  had  been  requested  to  depart 
from  the  neighborhood  of  his  house,  and  a  reasonable 
cause  had  been  assigned  for  the  request.  Mr.  Bah- 
bage was  engaged  with  his  studies,  when  these  fellows 
came  before  his  door  and  opened  fire  with  their  in- 
struments. He  went  out  and  asked  them  to  go  away, 
but  they  recommenced  playing  and  refused  to  move. 
Mr.  Babbage  went  in  search  of  a  constable,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  found  that  they  had  moved  to  the 
front  of  a  neighboring  house,  but  .so  close  at  hand 
that  the  noise  was  just  the  same  disturbance  as  be- 
fore. The  owner  of  this  house,  as  it  appeared,  liked 
their  music  and  desired  them  to  play  on.  When  the 
constable  came  up  he  ordered  the  musicians  to  move 
off",  but  this  they  refused  to  do,  and  consequently  he 
removed  them  to  the  station  house.  Here  was  a 
conflict  of  interests.  Mr.  Bal)bage  w.anted  silence  ; 
the  owner  of  No.  27  wanted  noise.  But  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's  silence  could  not  annoy  No.  27,  though  No. 
27's  noise  could  and  did  annoy  Mr.  Babbage.  On 
such  a  state  of  facts  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  gentleman  who  would  inflict  a  nuisance 
upon  his  neighbors  must  give  way.  If  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Babbage  had  been  sick  and  suffering  from  dis- 
ease, the  tenant  of  No.  27  could  not  plead  his  musi- 
cal partialities  as  a  justification  for  causing  a  dis- 
turbance with  street  mn.sie  simply  to  gratify  an  idle 
fancy.  But  the  rule  is  that  the  musicians  must  move 
away  when  requested  to  do  so  on  account  of  sickness 
in  a  family  or  any  other  reasonable  cause.  Now, 
Mr.  Babbage  had  this  other  "  reasonable  cause," 
and  against  it  the  idle  fancies  of  No.  27  could  no 
more  prevail  than  they  would  have  done  upon  the 
supposition  that  sickness  had  actually  existed  in  the 
house.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  these  peo- 
ple that  they  are  not  compellable  to  move  on,  unless 
they  are  infonned  that  there  is  actual  illness  in  a 
house  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Seeker's  de- 
cision of  Wednesday  last  will  go  some  way  towards 
dispelling  the  delusion.  "  No  one,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, "  has  a  right  to  play  his  noisy  instruments 
within  the  hearing  of  persons  who  are  pursuing 
grave  occupations.  The  street  is  not  to  be  infested 
with  persons  who  disturb  the  inhabitants."  Inde- 
pendently of  this  legal  decision  it  would  seem  from 
Mr.  Seeker's  decision  that  there  is  another,  which 
will  spread  joy  throughout  the  studies  of  many  over- 
worked men.  Whoever  causes  an  obstruction  in  the 
public  streets  is  guilty  of  an  offence.  These  musi- 
cians "had  no  right  to  occupy  the  thoroughfare  so 
as  to  cause  an  obstruction,  and  they  were  liable  to 
punishment  for  so  doing."  The  conclusion  was  that 
the  four  tuneful  Teutons  who  had  obstructed  the  tho- 
roughfare— who  had  annoyed  Mr.  Babbage — and  who 
had  resisted  the  command  of  the  constable  to  move 
on,  were  fined  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  .'is.  each  ; 
but  with  an  intimation  that  if  ever  they  made  their 
appearance  in  Marylebone  Police-court  again  the 
sterner  fine  of  .£2  a  head  was  hanging  over  them. 
There  was  a  subsequent  and  smaller  case  disposed 
of  summarily  by  analogy,  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
Gatino — probably  Gaetano — Circeoni,  an  Italian,  was 
also  fined  ,5s.  for  playing  an  instrument,  also  to  the 
annoyance  of  Mr.  Babbage,  and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, his  instrument  was  detained.  A  musical  fan- 
atic who  was  present  in  court,  being  touched  with 
sympathy  for  the  misfortune  of  the  wandering  musi- 
cian, paid  the  fine,  and  Circeoni  was  discharged  to 
the  further  annoyance  of  the  human  race.  There  is 
no  London  nuisance  equal  to  that  of  out-door  music  ! 
Was  there  ever  any  torment  like  that  of  lo  ever  pur- 
sued by  the  gadfiy  ?  Who  would  p.ass  eternity  in 
company  with  a  blue-bottle  ?  Who  would  spend  a 
second  night  with  a  mosquito  beneath  his  curtains  if 
he  could  help  himself?  Oh  for  a  little  quiet  in 
London ! 


The  Cortesi  Opera  Company  will  open  at  the 
Boston  Academy  of  IMusic  on  the  first  of  October. 
The  managers  pi-omise  a  succession  of  attractive 
entertainments. 


Lamartine  on  the  Psalms  of  David, 

The  last  psalm  ends  with  a  chorus  to  the  praise  of 
God,  in  which  the  poet  calls  on  all  people,  all  instru- 
ments of  sacred  music,  all  the  elements  and  all  the 
stars  to  join.  Sublime  finale  of  that  opera  of  sixty 
years,  sung  by  the  shepherd,  the  hero,  the  king  and 
the  old  man  !  In  this  closing  psalm  we  see  the  al- 
most inarticulate  enthusiasm  of  the  lyric  poet;  so 
rapidly  do  the  words  press  to  his  lips,  floating  up- 
wards towards  God,  their  source,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
great  fire  of  the  soul,  wafted  by  the  tempest !  Here 
we  see  David,  or  rather  the  human  heart  itself,  with 
all  its  God-given  notes  of  grief,  joy,  tears  and  ado- 
ration— poetry  saiietified  to  its  highest  expression  ;  a 
vase  of  perfume  broken  on  the  step  of  the  temple 
and  shedding  forth  its  odors  from  the  heart  of  David 
to  the  heart  of  all  humanity  !  Hebrew,  Christian,  or 
even  Mahomedan — every  religion,  every  complaint, 
every  prayer  has  taken  from  this  vase,  shed  on  the 
heights  of  Jerusalem,  wherewith  to  give  forth  their 
accents.  The  little  shepherd  has  become  the  master 
ef  the  sacred  choir  of  the  universe.  There  is  not  a 
worship  on  earth  which  prays  not  with  his  words  or 
sings  not  with  his  voice.  A  chord  of  his  harp  is  to 
be  found  in  all  choirs,  resounding  every  where  and 
forever  in  unison  with  the  echoes  of  Horeb  and  En- 
gedi !  David  is  the  psalmist  of  eternity  ;  what  a 
destiny — what  a  power  hath  poetry  when  inspired  by 
God  !  As  for  myself,  when  my  spirit  is  excited,  or 
devotional,  or  sad,  and  seeks  for  an  echo  to  its  enthu- 
siasm, its  devotion,  or  its  melancholy,  I  do  not  open 
Pindar,  or  Horace,  or  Hafiz.  those  purely  academic 
poets ;  neither  do  I  find  within  myself  murmurings 
to  express  my  emotion.  I  open  the  Book  of  Psalms 
and  there  I  find  words  which  seem  to  issue  from  the 
soul  of  the  ages,  and  which  penetrate  even  to  the 
heart  of  all  generations.  Happy  the  bard  who  has 
thus  become  the  eternal  hymn,  the  personified  prayer 
and  complaint  of  all  humanity  !  If  we  look  back  to 
that  remote  age  when  such  songs  resounded  over  the 
world  ;  if  we  consider  that,  while  the  lyric  poetry  of 
all  the  most  cultivated  nations  only  sang  of  wine, 
love,  blood,  and  the  victories  of  coursers  at  the  games 
of  Elidus,  we  are  seized  with  profound  astonishment 
at  the  mystic  accents  of  the  shepherd  prophet,  who 
speaks  to  God  the  Creator  as  one  friend  to  another, 
who  understands  and  praises  his  works,  admires  his 
justice,  implores  his  mercy,  and  becomes,  as  it  were, 
an  anticipative  echo  of  the  evangelic  poetry,  speak- 
ing the  soft  words  of  Christ  before  his  coming. 
Prophet  or  not,  as  he  may  be  considered  by  Christian 
or  skeptic,  none  can  deny  in  the  poet-king  an  inspira- 
tion granted  to  no  other  man.  Read  Greek  or  Latin 
poetry  after  a  psalm,  and  see  how  pale  it  looks  ! — 
Lamai-ttne's  Coure  de  Littei'rature. 


The  Original  op  "Fka  Diavolo." — The  real 
name  of  the  Neapolitan  robber,  Fra  Diavolo,  was 
Michael  Pozzo.  He  was  in  early  iife  a  stocking 
maker,  and  was  subsequently  a  friar.  While  acting 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  joined  a  band  of  outlawed 
banditti  in  Calabria,  and  eventually  became  their 
leader.  In  the  double  character  of  robber  and  priest 
he  offered  his  services  to  Cardinal  Ruflb,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  head  of  the  party  in  favor  of  the  Bour- 
bons of  Naples,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Cardinal,  although  a  price  had  been  previously  set 
upon  his  head,  he  obtained  a  pardon  and  a  pension 
of  3,600  ducats,  with  which  he  retired  from  public 
and  "  professional  "  life  to  a  small  estate  that  he  had 
purchased.  From  this  retreat,  however,  he  was  soon 
called  by  the  Bourbons,  who  on  Joseph  Napoleon 
ascending  the  throne,  again  availed  themselves  of  his 
services.  In  1806  he  made  a  descent,  with  a  large 
body  of  banditti  and  recruits,  at  a  place  called  Sper- 
longa,  where  he  threw  open  the  prisons,  and  was 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  lazzaroni.  After  a 
severe  action,  however,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
summarily  executed — a  fate  which  he  is  said  to  have 
met  with  the  most  disdainful  indifference.  He  was, 
in  his  way,  a  kind  of  Robin  Hood,  and  many  ro- 
mantic tales  are  told  of  his  chivalry  and  gallantry. — 
London  Musical   World,  August  25. 


M.  E.  DELAPORTE.^By  a  decree  dated  the  6th 
of  this  month,  and  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  M.  E.  Delaporte  has  been  named 
a  Knight  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  This  high  mark  of  distinction,  accorded  to 
the  artist  who  founded  the  prize  contest  of  the  Or- 
pheons  in  France,  and,  for  twelve  years,  has  conse- 
crated all  his  energies  to  the  propagation  of  choral 
singing,  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  will  exercise 
a  favorable  influence  on  the  future  of  the  above  in- 
stitutions. In  decorating  M.  Delaporte,  Government 
decorates  the  Orpheonists  of  France  ;  it  renders  a 
striking  act  of  justice  to  the  man  and  his  work,  and 
imposes  silence  on  his   detractors.     Government  is 
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a  good  judge  in  matters  of  lienor.  While  procliiim- 
ing  tile  new  knight,  in  the  person  of  M.  Delaporto, 
and  saluting  the  cross  thns  bestowed  on  merit,  the 
Orpheonistes  of  Franco  will  proclaim  their  glorious 
principle,  and  salute  the  triumphant  history  of  their 
progress.  In  the  acts  of  peace,  as  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, the  decoration  of  the  flag  is  the  glorification  of 
the  idea — the  advancement  of  the  chief  is  the  exal- 
tation of  the  army.  The  banner  of  the  French  ()r- 
plieons,  rendered  illnstrious  by  the  festivals  of  Paris 
and  London,  and  valiantly  displayed  at  the  various 
performances  in  the  provinces,  will  always  be  firmly 
held  aloft  by  the  men  ndio  have  fought  under  its  pat- 
riotic mo'toes.  It  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
in  all  the  pacific  manifestations  of  our  national  spirit. 
— J.  F.  Vaudiii. — From  the  Orphean. 


Traufilated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Personal  EecoUections  of  Beethoven  in  1822. 

(From  the  German  of  Fr.  Rochlitz.) 
(Concluded.) 
Our  third  meeting  was  the  most  cheerful  of  all. 
He  came  out  here  to  Baden,  and  this  time  he  was 
dressed  very  neatly  and  carefully,  even  elegantly. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him,  during  a  walk  through 
the  Heleneuthal — and  that  means,  in  a  spot  which  is 
frequented  by  every  one,  even  the  emperor  and  his 
family,  and  where  the  [lath  is  so  narrow  that  those 
who  meet  have  to  pass  close  by  each  other — from 
taking  off  his  fine  black  dress-coat,  hanging  it  over 
his  shoulder  by  his  cane,  and  going  on  in  shirt- 
sleeves. He  remained  from  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  friend  whom  I 
have  mentioned  before,  and  Gebauerwere  with  him. 
During  this  whole  time  he  was  exceedingly  cheerful, 
sometimes  highly  amusing,  and  everything  that  came 
into  his  mind  must  come  out.  ("  I  am  all  unhuUoned 
(aufgehwpfl)  to-day,"  he  called  it,  and  significantly 
enough.)  All  that  he  said  and  did  \yas  a  chain  of 
originalities,  and  mostly  very  strange  ones.  But 
from  them  all  shone  out  a  truly  childlike  good- 
heartedness,  carelessness,  friendliness  toward  all  who 
came  nejir  him.  Even  his  scolding  tirades — like 
that  against  the  Viennese  of  the  present  day  men- 
tioned above — are  only  explosions  of  fancy  and  a 
momentary  excitement.  They  are  blurted  out  with- 
out the  least  pride,  without  any  bitterness  or  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  but  only  lightly,  good  humoredly,  with 
humorous  e.aprice — and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  In- 
deed, he  proves  in  his  life — and  only  too  often  and 
too  decisively  for  his  own  means  of  existence — that 
to  the  same  person  who  has  deeply  offended  him, 
and  against  whom  he  has  spoken  most  bitterly  in  one 
hour,  he  will,  in  the  next,  give  bis  last  thaler,  if  he 
needs  it.  As  to  this  is  added  his  most  cheerful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  merit — whenever  I'eally  distin- 
guished— of  others  (you  should  hear  him  speak  of 
Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart !)  that  he  will  accept 
no  advice  about  the  greater  of  his  works,  ("and  who, 
indeed,  has  the  right  to  give  it),  but  truly  does  not 
value  them  too  [highly — and  yields  the  smaller  ones 
to  censure  laughingly  perhaps,  more  than  any  one 
else — as,  besides  when  he  is  once  put  in  motion, 
striking  witticisms,  humorous  ideas,  surprising  com- 
binations, exciting  paradoxes,  flow  from  him  inces- 
santly— in  view  of  all  this,  I  can  say  seriously — he 
appears  even  amiable  ;  or  if  this  expression  startles 
you ;  the  dark,  rough  bear  seems  so  trusty  and 
friendly,  growls  and  shakes  himself  so  innocently, 
that  one  cannot  help  being  pleased  and  liking  him, 
even  if  he  were  nothing  but  such  a  bear,  and  had 
never  done  more  than  such  an  one  can.  The  story 
of  this  day,  however,  or  rather  the  sum  of  its  many 
short,  eccentric  stories,  I  must  defer  until  we  meet 
again,  for  when  could  I,  the  patient,  who  is  forbid- 
den to  write,  ever  furnish  them  !  Yet  I  must  add, 
that  when  I  had  put  the  good  Beethoven  into  the  car- 
riage, and  walked  up  and  down  that  lonely  valley 
alone,  I  felt  serious  enough  again.  This  time  my 
reflections  did  not  turn,  as  after  our  first  meeting 
upon  the  heavy  burden  which  Fate  has  put  upon 
him.      I  had  seen  now  that  he  has  often  cheerful. 


really  happy  hours  —  at  other,  equally  favorable 
times,  ho  lives  in  his  art,  or  in  plans  and  dreams  re- 
garding it ;  the  bad  hours  ho  takes  into  the  bargain, 
and  soon  forgets  them  :  who,  after  all,  is  better  off  ? 
My  reflections  turned  in  general  upon  such  condi- 
tions of  man  and  human  things,  which  arise  from 
peculiar  relations  (which,  in  their  results,  may  be 
the  happiest  for  others)  of  the  powers  of  man  to- 
ward each  other  and  towards  the  world  and  its  con- 
cerns. As  it  always  happens  witli  such  thoughts — 
one  weighs  and  weighs — adds  here,  takes  oiF  there; 
the  tongue  will  not  stand  still  .and  give  the  satisfac- 
tory decision.  I  thought  of  Prometheus  ;  first  as 
pictured  by  ..dSschylns  and  by  Goethe — but  then 
also  of  another,  who  is  not  found  in  fable,  never  can 
be  found  there.  M.  A.   R. 


Mercaclante. 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  French  of  V.  Scudo. 

The  name  of  Mercadante  has  been  long  known  in 
France.  Born  in  a  village  of  la  Pouille  in  1798,  he 
pursncd  bis  first  musical  studies  in  the  college  of 
St.  Sebastian  at  Naples.  Expelled  from  this  school 
by  the  director,  Zingarelli,  who  surprised  him  one 
day  copying  some  quatuors  of  Mozart,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  them  into  score,  which  was  a  great 
crime  for  this  old  master,  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  exclusive  traditions  of  the  Italian  school,  Mer- 
ead.ante  must  seek  his  fortune  at  the  hands  of  the 
public,  ■which  in  Italy  is  always  favorable  to  new  com- 
ers. The  conduct  of  Zingarelli,  with  reg.ard  to  the 
young  Mercadante  recalls  the  severity  of  Cherubini, 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  who  would  not 
.allow  the  pupils  in  Counterpoint  to  study  the  fugues 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  whom  he  treated  as  a  harbaro 
Tedesco !  The  first  success  of  Mercadante  was  ob- 
tained at  the  theatre  of  Saint  Charles  in  1818  by  an 
opera,  /'  Apoteosi  rf'  Ercole,  which  first  rendered  him 
advantageously  known  to  the  impressarii .  He  went 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  In  Milan,  in 
1822,  Mercadante  wrote  his  last  work  Elisa  e  Clau- 
dia, which  gained  him  a  European  reputation.  The 
Neapolitans  even  endeavored  for  a  time  to  oppose 
Mercadante,  who  belonged  to  their  school,  to  Rossini, 
the  Romagnol,  as  they  called  him.  This  pleasantry 
happily  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  1824,  Merca- 
dante went  to  Vienna  to  direct  the  mise  en  scene  of 
Elisa  e  Claudia  ;  then  he  went  to  Spain,  first  to  Mad- 
rid, then  to  Cadiz  where  he  remained  till  1830. 
Mercadante  was  appointed  maitre  de  chapelle  of  the 
cathedral  of  Novara  after  the  death  of  General  i,  in 
183.3.  He  came  to  Paris  in  183G  to  write  the  7  Bri- 
cjanti,  (from  Schiller's  play,)  an  opera  that  was  per- 
formed on  the  22d  of  March  without  much  success. 
Mercadante  returned  to  Italy  .and  was  nominated  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of  Naples  after  the  death 
of  Zingarelli,  which  occurred  May  5,  1837,  which 
important  post  he  still  fills  and  is  entirely  worthy  to 
oeeupy.  The  public  knew  the  name  of  Mercadante 
only  by  the  opera  of  Elisa  e  Claudio,  which  was  sung 
at  Paris  with  very  great  success  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, 1823,  by  Pellegrini,  Zuchelli,  Bordogni  and 
Madame  Pasta.  In  1841  was  given  the  Vestale,  a 
work  which  it  was  difficult  to  make  to  succeed  in  a 
country  that  possessed  a  universally  admired  chef  d' 
oeurre  on  the  same  subject,  the  Vestale  of  Spontini, 
so  that  the  success  of  II  Giuramento,  'is  after  that  of 
Elisa  e  Claudio,  the  most  decisive  that  Jlercadante 
has  obtained  in  Paris. 

Mercadante  has  written  much,  and  they  cite  among 
those  of  his  buffo  operas  which  have  had  the  greatest 
success,  (next  to  his  clief  d'  auvre,  Elisa  e  Claudia), 
Donna  Caritea,  composed  at  Vienna  in  1826. 

We  desire  to  exaggerate  nothing.  The  career  of 
Mercadante  is  marked  by  hesitations  and  doubts. 
We  see  hira  at  first  strangely  attracted  by  the  eclat 
of  the  genius  of  Rossini,  whose  manner  he  imitates 
in  Elisa  e  Claudia.  On  the  arrival  of  Bellini  and 
Donizetti,  Mercadante  modified  his  manner  again 


and  toward  the  somewhat  complex  stylo  that  is  no- 
ticed in  the  score  of  11  Giiiramenta,  in  which  a  dis- 
creet imitation  of  German  masters,  such  as  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Weber,  is  combined  with  that  penetrat- 
ing but  slightly  monotonous  sentimentality  which 
prevails  in  the  It,alian  school  since  the  silence  of 
Rossini.  If  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  examples  of 
the  Lucia,  Lucrezia  Borijia  and  Anna  Doleria  of 
Donizetti,  the  Nornm  and  Puritani  of  Bellini,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  last  change  that  is  noticed  in 
the  fine  talent  of  Mercadante,  it  must  be  admitted 
also  that  it  is  from'^tho  score  of  11  Giuramento  that 
Verdi  has  taken  the  elements  of  his  peculiar  style. 
Mercadante  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing;  and  is 
the  worthy  chief  of  an  illustrious  school  which  needs 
only  follow  his  coun.sels  to  regain  the  high  position 
from  which  it  has  fallen  for  so  many  years. 


The  Sleep. 

BY    ELIZABETH    BARUET    BROWNING. 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.'" — Ps.\i,ms  cxxvii.  2. 
Of  .all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Born  inw-ard  unto  souls  afar, 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is. 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  thi.s — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

AVhat  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart  to  he  unmoved — 
The  poet's  star-titned  heart  to  sweep — 
The  senate's  shouts  to  patriot's  vows — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ? 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  1 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved — 
A  little  dust  to  over  weep — 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake ! 
"  He  giveth  bis  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved,"  we  sometimes  say  ; 
But  haA^e  no  tune  to  charm  away 
Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep. 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumbers,  when 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 
0  men,  with  wailing  in  3'our  voices  ! 
0  delved  gold,  the  waller's  heap  ! 

0  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  m.akes  a  silence  through  yon  all, 

"  And  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap ! 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  over  head, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Yea  I  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man. 
In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep  ; 
But  angels  say — and  through  the  word, 

1  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard — 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go. 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 
That  sees  through  tears  the  jugglers  leap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close  ; 
Would,  child-like,  on  his  love  repose, 
"  Who  giveth  his  beloved  sloop." 

And  friends  !  dear  friends  !  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  "  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall !" 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
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Died,  in  this  city,  Sept.  6,  Maby  B.,  wife  of  John  S.  Dwight, 
aged  37. 

No  words  can  add  anything  to  this  simple  an- 
nouncement that  can  in  any  way  quicken  the 
sympathy  of  many  friends  for  him  whose  heart 
and  home  are  made  desolate  by  this  sad  event. 

It  is  but  three  weeks  since  we  announced  to 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  Mr.  Dwi^hl's  depar- 
ture to  Europe  for  an  extended  visit  of  some 
months,  and  but  a  few  days  had  passed  after  he 
had  left  us,  before  she  from  whom  he  had  parted 
in  fullest  health  was  attacked  by  the  disease 
which,  after  some  weeks'  duration,  suddenly  took 
her  away.  Not  severe  in  its  nature,  or  in  any 
way  alarminjr  in  any  part  of  its  course,  the  un- 
expected and  fatal  termination,  came,  even  to 
those  nearest  to  her  with  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
surprise,  as  the  tidings  must  soon  come  with  a  like 
shock  to  him. 

The  announcement  of  her  death  will  bring 
sorrow  to  many  hearts  and  tears  to  many  eyes  ; 
for  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  she  had  ever  been 
an  object  of  especial  admiration  and  attraction 
from  the  many  rare  graces  of  nature,  of  culture 
and  of  person  that  were  harmoniously  blended  in 
her.  A  cenial,  happy  and  spontaneous  disposi- 
tion made  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  the 
delight  of  all  who  knew  her.  To  her  friends  the 
loss  is  irreparable,  and  very  many  who  knew  her 
not  will  miss  her  beautiful  and  sunny  presence 
from  the  occasions  at  which  they  have  long  ob- 
served her  attendance,  wherever  Music  or  Art 
called  their  worshippers.  Of  the  loss  to  those 
who  stood  in  nearer  and  dearer  relations  to  her 
we  may  not  speak.  A  beautiful  and  very  happy 
life  has  been  fitly  ended,  though,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  only  too  soon. 

The  services  with  which  she  was  given  to  her 
rest  were  of  a  singular  solemnity  and  beauty. 
She  had  desired,  it  was  said,  (though  not,  we 
believe,  in  any  anticipation  of  the  near  approach 
of  Death),  that  there  should  be  no  gloom  at  that 
time,  but  that  there  should  be  music  and  flowers 
around  her.  So  there  were  manly  words  of 
Christian  consolation  and  of  prayer ;  there  were 
flowers,  the  sweetest ;  there  was  music,  the  most 
solemn,  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  sung  with 
wonderful  beauty  by  the  voices  of  friends  with 
which  her's  had  often  mingled ;  and  there  were 
the  friends  of  many  years  gathered  around  her, 
as  she  lay  ready  to  depart.  At  the  grave  in  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Mt.  Auburn,  no  words  were 
uttered,  but,  as  we  stood  around  it,  loving  hands 
dropped  flowers  upon  her  dust  as  she  passed  away 
from  our  sight  forever. 


Editorial  Correspondence, 
m. 

Paris,  August  6, 1860. 
The  annual  concours  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Music  has  occupied  the  last  three  weeks  of  July. 
The  competition  for  prizes  in  composition,  in  har- 
mony and  counterpoint,  in  singing,  in  playing  the 
pianoforte,  the  organ,  the  violin  and  every  kind 
of  instrument,  stringed,  wood  or  brass,  and  above 
all  in  operatic  singing,  both  of  the  Grand  Opera 
and  of  the  Opera  Comique  kind,  has  cost  much 
excitement  and  anxiety  among  the  pupils,  and 


much  patience  and  hard  work  among  the  judges. 
There  was  not  much  to  tempt  a  stranger  in  the 
most  of  these  trials  of  musical  skill ;  and  some  of 
them  -were  held  with  closed  doors.  It  ds  not  the 
love  of  music  that  could  prompt  one  to  wish  to 
hear  the  same  piece  by  Herz,  or  by  Do  Beriot, 
played  through  some  twenty  times  by  as  many 
ilifTerent  competitors.  The  remarkable  thing  in 
the  violin  competition  was,  that  the  first  prize 
was  carried  off",  against  many  formidable  compet- 
itors of  both  sexes,  by  a  young  girl  of  thirteen, 
who  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  judges,  gives 
signs  of  all  the  natural  talent  of  the  sisters  Milan- 
ello.  One  of  the  two  second  prizes,  too,  was  won 
by  a  young  lady.  The  whole  list  of  prizes  fills 
four  columns  in  the  Blonitenr. 

I  witnessed  for  one  hour  the  competition  in 
Grand  Opera.  Entering  the  broad  courtyard  of 
the  Conservatoire,  at  every  door  of  which,  as  at 
all  public  entrances,  a  soldier  stood  on  guard,  the 
ear  was  at  once  saluted  by  a  babel  of  loud  sounds 
from  cornets,  trombones,  clarinets,  &c.,  from  earn- 
est students  in  the  different  wings.  It  reminded 
one  of  the  description  in  "  Charles  Auchester " 
of  his  ideal  musical  nursery  and  bee-hive  some- 
where in  Germany.  Finding  the  entrance  to  the 
Salle  or  Theatre,  I  sought  in  vain  for  seat  or 
standing  place  save  in  the  highest  corridors,  out- 
side, where  one  could  only  hear,  not  see.  The 
hearing  of  a  succession  of  well-worn  arias  and 
trios  from  La  Favorite,  II  Trovalore,  and  the  like, 
sung  by  strangers  of  whom  you  could  not  even 
learn  the  names,  was  not  so  much  the  point  of 
curiosity ;  to  see  the  place,  the  people  and  the 
way  they  manage  things,  was  much  more  to  our 
purpose.  Wearied  witli  the  perpetual  response 
of  il  n'y  a  pas  de  place  (not  a  single  seat)  from 
the  ancient  goddesses  who  sat  and  watched  at 
every  entrance,  I  lingered  awhile  in  the  corridor 
surrounding  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  when  spying 
a  door  ajar,  I  silently  pulled  it  open,  and  stepping 
in  behind  its  occupants,  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  handsome  little  theatre.  It  was  a  lively 
scene;  parterre  and  circles  were  densely  packed 
with  the  beauty  and  the  fashion  of  la  belle  France 
On  the  stage,  in  costume,  sang  a  succession  of 
debutants,  mostly  in  well-known  trios  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  bass  or  baritone.  We  noticed  two  or 
three  remarkably  fine  voices,  while  the  method, 
vocalization  and  expression  of  the  most  spoke 
quite  well  for  their  training  and  their  own  ambi- 
tion, and  the  dramatic  action  seldom  hcked  aban- 
don or  correct  conception.  A  pianoforte  was  the 
only  accompaniment.  Opposite  the  stage  sat  the 
judges,  some  eight  or  ten  in  number ;  and  a 
goodly  collection  it  was  of  fine-looking,  intellec- 
tual heads.  Among  them  you  saw  Auber,  (now 
director  in  chief  of  the  Conservatoire),  Halevy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Panseron,  and  younger  mag- 
nates of  the  monde  musicale  of  Paris.  But  the 
vivacious  aspect  of  the  audience,  the  eager  inter- 
est, the  intense  enthusiasm,  the  murmurs  of  de- 
light when  a  good  point  was  made,  the  insatiable 
rounds  of  applause  after  each  happy  debut  — 
that  was  indeed  a  sight  to  see,  and  feel  too,  for 
the  moment.  It  was  thoroughly  French.  And 
their  were  anxious  faces,  also ;  we  met  them  in 
the  corridors,  as  blushing  and  excited  maidens, 
whose  turns  were  just  come  or  just  past,  came 
rushing  round  to  seek  the  comfort  or  congratula- 
tion of  their  friends. 

Certainly  the  imperial  Conservatoire  is  the 
centre  of  a  vast  amount  of  educational  activity 


in  music.  Of  its  real  benefit  to  music  as  an  Art, 
it  would  not  do  to  judge  from  such  mere  outside 
glimpses  as  we  had  at  it.  The  same  little  theatre 
is  also  the  scene  of  the  famous  orchestral  concerts 
of  the  Conservatoire ;  of  course,  with  less  than  a 
thousand  seats,  access  to  these  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. They  are  only  in  the  winter;  and  we  hope 
in  due  time  to  hear  one  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
compare  it  with  those  of  the  Gewandhaus  at 
Leipzig. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Conserva- 
toire let  me  mention  a  little  book  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  history  of  music,  which  has  recently 
appeared  here  :  "  L'Histnire  de  la  Sociele  des  Con- 
certs du  Conservatoire,  par  M.  Elwart."  A  few 
extracts  will  interest  our  lovers  of  classical  music. 

"  On  St.  Cecilia's  day,  in  the  year  1826,  Habeneck 
the  celebrated  orcliestra  leader,  had  assembled  at  his 
house  some  twenty  of  his  friends.  They  were  most- 
ly musician^,  and.  in  oompli.Tnce  with  the  request  of 
their  Amphitryon,  had  brought  their  instruments. 
The  pretext  of  the  invitation  was  a  breakfast ;  hut 
its  real  object  was  the  execution  of  tlie  Hei'oic  Si/m- 
plioni/  of  Beethoven,  then  a?  much  unknown  in  Paris 
as  its  illustrious  author  was  ill  appreci.ited. 

"At  the  first  hearing,  the  performers  (amons  whom 
were  Vofft,  Brod,  and  MM.  Tulou,  Tilmaut,  &c.) 
manifested  their  astonishment ;  they  repeated  the 
thine  several  times,  and  at  the  end  their  enthusiasm 
was  unanimous. 

"Habeneck  had  formed  a  whole  orchestra  of  adepts 
and  was  able  from  that  time  to  undertake  to  reveal 
Beethoven  and  his  eisrantic  work  in  France. 

"  M.  de  Larochefoucauld,  tlicn  minister  of  the 
king,  authorized,  by  a  decree  of  Feb.  15,  1828,  the 
foundation  of  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire. 

"  The  concerts  were,  as  a  rule,  to  be  six  each  year, 
and  M.  de  Laroucbefoucauld  ^ave  the  society  a  erant 
{allocation)  of  2,000  francs  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment. 

"  The  hall  of  the  Conservatoire  was  desigated  as 
the  fittest  place  for  the  concerts.     This  hall  contam 
956  places,  including  those  in  the  couloir.     Chaptal 
laid  its  first  stone  on  the  14th  of  August,  1801,  and 
it  was  finished  in  1806  by  the  architect  Delannois. 

"  Here  are  the  prices  from  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion, compared  with  the  tariff  now  in  force  : 

In  1828— In  1860 

First  Boxes.     Gallery  or  Balcony.. 9  fr.         12  fr. 

Sialics  d'orchestre.     Boxes  of  the 
reg-de-chausse'o.     Second  boxes 6  "  9  " 

Couloirs  of  orchestra  and  balcony.. 6  "  6  " 

Third  Boxes.     Stalles  d'amphithe- 
atre   3^  "  5  " 

Parterre.     Amphitheatre 3  "  4  " 

Boxes  over  the  theatre 2"  2" 

"  The  total  product  of  the  concerts  has  been 
1,590,029  fr.  The  receipts  of  the  first  concert  were 
1,017  francs. 

In  1828  (first  year)  the  receipts  were 18,466  fr. 

In  1859..    ..." 58,782  " 

Difference  in  favor  of  ISr.g   .40,316  " 

The  programmes  of  all  the  concerts  of  the  so- 
ciety occupy  a  large  place  in  M.  Elwart's  work. 
By  a  comparison  of  his  figures  we  maj^  measure 
the  degree  of  favor  which  certain  composers  and 
certain  works  have  enjoyed  in  Paris  : 
Beethoven  has  figured  on  the  projrramme  402  times. 
(Heroic  Symphony,  25  times.    Pastoral  Symphony 
51  times.     Symphony  in  A  major,  52  times.    Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  53  times.     Overture  to  Fidelio, 
7  times.     Fragments  of  "  Christ  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives,"  23  times,  &c.) 

Haydn 142  times. 

(Symphonies,  58  performances.  The  "  Creation," 
twice.  "  Seasons,"  twice.  Quartets,  27  times. 
Religious  pieces,  26  times,  &c.) 
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Mozart 137  limes 

(Symphonies,  37  perfoi'miinces.  Overture  to  Mogk 
FliUe,  6  times.  Ave  Fernm.,  13  times.  Requiem, 
26  times.     Fragments  of  Operas,  42  times,  &c.) 

Weber 124  times. 

(Overture  to  Fiet/schiil-,  11  times;  to  Oberon,  37 
times;  to  Eiirijanthe,  16.  Fragments  of  operas, 
60  times,  &c.) 

Gluck !J4  times. 

(Fragments  of  Operas,  42  times,  &c.) 

Mendelssohn' 53  times. 

(Overtures,  19  times.  Fragments  ot  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  13  times.  Symphonies,  7 
times,  &,c.) 

Handel 50  times. 

(Judiis  Miiccaliceiis,  21.     Sampson,  9.) 

Rossini 49  times. 

(Fragments  of  Operas,  23  times.  Stabat  Muter, 
10  times.     Overture  to  Till,  15  times.) 

Mehijl 27  times. 

Gretry '. . .  .16      " 

Ramea0 15      " 

J.  S.  B.4.CH 8     " 

F.David 4     " 

AlIBER 4        " 

SciIOBERT 3        " 

Meyerbeer 2      " 

LULLI 2      " 

Rich  in  tlie  aggregate  ;  yet  tlie  proportions 
are  somewhat  pe<-uliar;  and  the  selection  does 
not  show  an  appreciation  so  many-sided  as  wo 
have  right  to  loolt  for  in  the  famed  Conservatoire 
of  Paris.  Tlie  list  of  our  own  little  Boston,  for 
the  same  period,  is  richer;  for  we  have  had,  what 
the  Parisians  have  yet  to  come,  the  symjihonies 
of  Schumann  ;  we  have  had  more  of  Schubert ; 
more  of  Mendelssohn,  much  more  of  Handel. 

My  experience  of  music  in  the  churches  of 
Paris,  during  the  summer  fortnight,  was  not  profit- 
able. Such  as  I  heard  was  not  so  good  as  that  at 
Rouen.  Mass  at  the  Madeleine  one  morning  was 
mere  empty  expectation.  A  tedious  length  of 
birren  ceremonial,  with  loud  parading  round  of 
most  portentous  looking  beadle  (Swiss),  the  her- 
ald of  repeated  onslaughts  on  the  purse ;  at 
length,  out  of  much  muttering  and  murmuring, 
with  crossing  and  with  genuflexion,  and  bell-ring 
tinkling,  is  born  something  like  a  tone,  a  deep, 
rough,  sacerdotal  bass  tone,  which  prolongs  itself 
into  a  vast  feat  of  monotony,  exciting  hope  of 
music,  and  presently  is  echoed  in  shrill  counter, 
chanting  an  incredible  length  of  sentences  still  on 
one  note;. and  then  beginneth  the  side  organ, 
and  a  priestly  choir  of  basses,  supported  by  the 
basest  of  bass  ophicleids,  and  for  what  seems  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  repeats  a  sing-song  unison, 
a  period  forever  re-b"gun  but  never  finished,  upon 
verse  after  verse  of  text;  monotony  more  dull 
and  dreary  than  to  be  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
dull  grey  ocean  under  a  leaden  sky.  At  last 
came  harmony ;  the  pleasant  sounds  of  boy  sop- 
rani and  of  tenors,  with  some  movement  and 
some  interweaving  on  the  organ,  united  in  the 
Kyri.e  and  Gloria,  and  other  movements  of  a 
Mass.  A  mass  somewhat  in  the  Havdn  style, 
not  strikingly  beautiful  or  expressive,  but  a  great 
relief  on  such  a  background  of  monotony,  such 
as  cost  Haydn  only  a  few  bars  in  his  elaborate 
tone-.sketch  of  Chaos.  During  the  Crucifixua 
portion,  the  great  organ  over  the  entrance  gave 
some  specimens  of  skilful  sentimental  execution, 
but  savoring  more  of  the  Italian  opera  than  of 
pious  Bach  or  Handel.  The  singing  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  mass  was  more  than  respectable : 
but  even  this  relief  was  blurred  by  the  exceed- 


ing reverberation  of  the  place.  Nor  did  the  ar-  I 
chitectural  perfection  thereof  assist  the  mind. 
The  Madeleine  is  a  most  satisfying  and  pure  re- 
production of  the  Greek  temple  style  externally. 
The  interior  is  also  very  beaiitifiil,  and  very  rich- 
ly and  elaborately  Grecian,  but  by  no  means  re- 
ligious in  its  invitation.  Its  whole  efTect  is  to 
depress,  and  not  to  lift  the  mind.  How  different 
from  that  heartfelt,  upward-soaring  of  the  sub- 
lime Gothic  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  ! 
There  the  breath  of  music  quickened  its  own 
forms  in  the  clustered  shafts  and  springing  arches, 
and  aspiration  was  the  sense  of  all  that  spoke  to 
eye  or  ear.  D. 

C.\Ri.  Zerrahn. — We  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  in  need 
of  such  instruction  to  Mr.  Zerrahn's  advertise 
ment  in  another  column.  This  sort  of  instruc- 
tion is  of  great  value  to  advani'cd  pianists — to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  playing  in  concert  with 
others.  jMr.  Z.  is  one  of  the  best  flutists  we  have 
ever  heard  here,  a  well  educated  musician,  an 
accomplished  teacher  and  a  gentleman,  whom  we 
are  glad  to  recommend  if  recommendation  indeed 
be  necessary  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

The  Massachusetts  Charit.ahle  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion opened  their  e.xhihition  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday. The  rooms  are  well  filled  with  many  ohjects 
of  interest.  The  manufiicturers  of  musical  instru- 
ments of  all  sorts  contribute  largely  and  well.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  feature,  more  at 
length  at  some  future  time. 

At  the  Museum,  Bourcicault's  new  play.  The  Col- 
leen Bawn,  draws  full  houses,  and  will  be  played  for 
some  time  longer. 

The  Draytoxs  began  a  new  scries  of  their  enter- 
taiments  at  the  Melodeon  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
On  Tuesday  the  performances  were  interrupted  by 
an  injunction  served  upon  Mr.  Drayton  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Academy  of  Music.  Tlie  latter  owned 
the  Melodeon  property,  and  upon  disposing  of  to 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  they  secured  an  obli- 
gation that  the  place  should  not  be  used  for  "  dra- 
matic, operatic,  or  theatrical  entertainments  "  (we 
are  not  sure  of  the  exact  language)  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  Considering  that  the  representation  of  the 
"  Lyric  Proverbs  "  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton 
constituted  an  infringement  of  the  contract,  an  in- 
junction was  served  yesterday.  Mr.  Ordway,  the 
lessee,  did  not  receive  his  notification  until  6  P  M., 
however,  and  Mr.  Adams  having  gone  to  Quincy,  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  the  injunction  tempor.arily 
until  the  morrow,  and  a  suspension  of  the  evening's 
performance  was  of  course  unavoidable.  A  large 
and  fashionable  audience  assembled,  .as  usual — no 
tickets  were  sold,  those  visiting  the  hall  being  in- 
formed at  the  outset  of  the  affair,  and  those  who 
stayed  remaining  entirely  out  of  curiosity  to  witness 
the  "  developments," — and  after  a  fine  overture  from 
the  orchestra,  Mr.  Drayton  appeared  upon  the7?oor 
and  stated,  in  a  pleasant  humorous  way  why  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  his  usu  il  place  upon  the  stage 
above.  He  read  the  injunction — he  expressed  his 
regrets,  &c. — be  assured  them  (his  patrons)  that  the 
legal  incubus  under  which  Mrs.  Drayton  and  himself 
were  now  so  unexpectedly  sufixn'iufc  would  he  raised 
in  season  to  permit  of  a  resu.scitation  of  their  enter- 
tainments on  this  (Wednesday)  evening.  The  inci- 
dent reminded  him  of  a  story  told  him  in  his  youth. 
A  boy  asked  his  mamma  what  the  big  fishes  eat  when 
they  were  hungry.  The  maternal  parent  replied  that 
they  breakfasted,  dined  and  supped  upon  the  little 
members  of  the  finny  tribe.  Now  the  Academy  of 
Music  appeared  to  him  (Drayton)  to  be  a  big  fish, 
and  his  esteemed  wife  and  himself  lo  be  little  fishes. 
Whether  the  aforesaid  "  Academy  would  be  troubled 
with  indiL^csrion  in  consequence  of  its  fea^-t,  or  not, 
ho  did  not  pretend  to  predict ;  neither  would  he  s.iy 
ihattbe  lawyers  were  likely  to  be  the  biggest  fishes 
of  all  iu  this  case.     lie  thanked  those  present  for 


their  kind  attendance,  and  retired  atriid  applause 
which  seemed  to  express  sympathy.  The  result  of 
all  this  will  undoubtedly  be  a  greater  rush  than  ever 
for  "  Drayton  tickets." — Boston  Post. 

At  the  hearing  upon  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  in- 
junction, after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Drayton, 
BiGELOw,  C.  J.  decided  that  the  entertainment  was 
a  theatrical  one,  and  as  such  within  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  therefore  the  motion  was  not  allowed. 

We  are  indebted  to  tlie  Boston  Musical  Times  for 
the  following  account  of  what  we  are  to  expect  of 
the  Opera  season  : 

The  Cortesi  Opera  troupe  will  commence  a  season 
of  two  weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  or  about  the 
first  of  October.  We  think  it  possible  that  Mr.  Ser- 
vadio  makes  a  mistake  to  come  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son— before  people  have  become  wearied  with  their 
own  homes,  after  a  reiurn  fioni  the  watering  places — 
but,  nevertheless,  we  always  joyfully  announce  prom- 
ises of  good  musical  entertaiments.  The  feature  of 
the  season  to  which  we  allude  will  be  the  American 
d(diut  of  Signor  Amodio  frtre,  for  which  Bostonians 
may  feel  grateful,  since  no  efforts  have  been  spared 
by  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic to  induce  Servadio  to  announce  the  d€))ut  in  that 
city.  His  voice  is  said  to  lie  deeper  and  fuller  than 
that  of  the  fat  baritone,  whose  orsjan  has  challenged 
universal  admiration  since  liis  first  cominu'  among  us. 
Amodio  freri:  has  already  arrived  in  New  Yoik. 

An  arrauL'^ement  has  also  been  made,  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  .Signor  Brignoli  will  sing  here  with 
this  troupe.  Stigelli,  Musiani,  Cortesi,  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  and  other  favoriies  are  also  promised.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  produce  "  Me- 
dea," the  irreat  work  of  Pacini,  for  which  the  chorus 
have  already  commenced  preparations.  A  new  prima 
donua  and  contralto  have  been  engaged  in  Europe, 
by  Signor  Servadio,  for  the  presentjvear,  whose  debut 
will  be  made  iu  Boston  ;  but  whether  in  this  first  sea- 
son or  later,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  fidelity  of  the  management  of  this  troupe  to 
their  promises,  is  well  known  by  pleasant  experience  ; 
and  their  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  the  public 
cannofbe  disputed.  Musically,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  hrilliancv  of  the  approaching  season  ;  pecuniarily, 
we  hope  for  the  best. 

The  Census  akd  the  Organ  Grinders.  — 
The  figures  elected  give  some  curious  information. 
It  appears  that  a  community  of  organ  grinders  dwell 
in  a  low  court  diverging  from  Seventh  street.  They 
comprise  more  than  forty  individuals,  male  and  fe- 
male. Nearly  thirty  hand-organs  belong  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  fourteen  Barbary  monkeys  are  nightly  den- 
izens. 

Some  of  these  organ  grinders — and  they  are  all 
Italians — are  not  the  poverty-stricken  characters  they 
appear  to  be  ;  for  they  foot  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  personal  property. 

'There  were  several  children  connected  with  this 
nomadic  tribe  ;  some  of  the  larger  boys  constitute  the 
boot  blacks  who  infest  the  hotels  upon  Chestnut 
streets. 

There  .are  many  bright-eyed  fellows,  with  all  the 
passion  and  playfulness  of  the  modern  Roman,  re- 
minding us  much  of  the  impirlsive  Donatello,  in  the 
Bomance  of  MoMe  Beni.  It  was  of  old  a  custom 
with  these  Ittilian  women  to  hire  out  their  babes  for 
begging  purposes,  that  the  charities  of  the  benevo- 
lent might  be  elicited.  Maj'or  Conrad's  police  put 
an  end  to  that  nefarious  trade.  Some  of  the  females 
with  whom  the  Marshal  conversed  exhibited  traces 
of  yet  lingering  beauty.  They  are  all  dark-eyed  and 
sun-bronzed.  In  their  quarters  were  all  kinds  ot 
hurdy-gurdies,  harps,  flageolets  and  tamhorines. 
They  go  regularly  out  at  the  dawn  and  on  moon- 
light nights  haunt  the  broader  avenues  until  late 
hours. 

The  bright-eyed  girls  collect  the.  pennies  which  ore 
dropped  reluctantly  into  the  tamborine.  Most  of  the 
singing  misses,  who  have  of  late  made  wretched  vo- 
calization of  popular  ballads,  belong  to  this  party. 

The  Italians  answered  the  Marshal's  interrogation 
without  evasion  and  displayed  much  good  humor. 

At  home  they  would  constitute  a  part  of  the  mis- 
erable lazzaroni;  here  they  .are  generally  regarded  as 
vagabonds  ;  but  if  our  streets  were  altogether  desti- 
tute of  their  rude  music,  we  might  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  period  of  their  departure.  They  are 
unobtrusive  personages  ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  many 
of  them  exists  that  untutored  love  of  ,song  which 
burned  in  the  bosom  of  the  nomadic  blue  bard  of 
Greece. — Phil.  Bulletin. 

Christ  CHuncti  Chime,  Indianapolis. — The 
chime  of  bells  for  Christ  Church  has  arrived.  The 
bells  are  nine  in  number,  .and  are  from  the  manu- 
factory of  Meneeley's  Sons,  Troy,  New  York. 
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Paris. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  is  preparing  to  commence 
its  next  campaign  on  the  1st  of  September.  Sever- 
al novelties  are  in  hand.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  Cnspiit  Rival  de  son  maitre,  a  comedy  of  Lesage, 
which  has  been  sliced  into  two  acts,  by  M.  Henri  Ber- 
thoud,  and  wedded  to  music  by  M.  Sellenick.  Two 
comic  operas  in  one  act  are  also  ready,  viz.  :  Une 
bonne  Niiit,  composed  by  M.  Aristide  Hignard,  and 
Astaroth,  the  music  whereof  is  by  M.  Debillemont. 
Besides  these  are  to  follow  two  grand  works,  one  by 
MiM.  Scribe  and  Clapisson,  tlie  other  by  MM.  Cor- 
mon  and  Aime'  Maillart  before  mentioned.  Mad. 
Viardot  remains  a  member  of  the  company  at  a 
salary  of  3000  francs  per  month  ('.£120).  She  will 
appear  again  in  Orphie,  and  it  is  intended  to  get  up 
another  opera  of  Gluck's  for  her,  either  Alceste  or 
Iphig^nie. 

Besides  the  fortunate  author  and  composer  whom  I 
have  just  menlioncd  as  having  received  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  complete  batch  of 
literary  and  musical  celebrities  (more  or  less)  has 
been  enrolled  in  that  swellest  of  mobs.  In  this  mot- 
ly  list  M.  Revial,  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, and  M.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Opera,  and  M.  Delaporte,  the  luckless  Garibaldi  of 
the  Orpheonist  invasion,  figure  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Le'on  Laya,  the  distinguished  author  of  Due  Job,  and 
with  Gcvaert,  the  very  clever  (Belgian)  composer  of 
Qiientin  Durward  and  the  lilllet  de  Marguerite.  M. 
Paul  de  Saint  Victor  shines  also  as  an  homiiie  de 
lettres  in  this,  for  the  most  part,  ragged  regiment, 
with  which  FalstatF  would  most  certainly  have  re- 
fused to  march  through  Coventry,  and  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  French  press,  although  "  food  for 
powder,"  have  no  chance  of  being,  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  "  well  peppered." 

To  pass  to  another  distribution  of  honors,  the  Con- 
servatorium  of  Music  in  Vienna  has  just  awarded 
its  annual  prizes.  The  number  of  pupils  who  stud- 
ied in  this  institution  during  the  year  was  3-36. 
Of  these  twenty-one  obtained  prizes,  seventy-two 
were  honorably  mentioned,  and  seven  had  silver 
medals  allotted  to  them.  With  so  large  a  number 
of  competitors  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  struggle 
for  distinction  was  proportionally  arduous.  Con- 
nected with  the  same  subject  of  well-earned  distinc- 
tions is  the  presentation,  by  the  Lieder-Tafel  of  May- 
ence,  of  a  diploma  of  honorary  membership  to  Stock- 
hausen  the  baritone. 

My  correspondent  at  Baden  informs  me  that  Hec- 
tor Berlioz  is  busy  preparing  his  festival  performan- 
ces which  constitute  the  next  exciting  occasion  to 
which  the  mob  of  pleasure-seekers  there  are  eagerly 
looking.  I  have  just  received  also  a  programme  of 
a  concert  lately  given  at  the  Kursaal,  at  Hamburg, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  charities.  Vieuxtemps, 
who  possesses  a  chateau  villa  near  this  gamblers' par- 
adise, was  among  the  artists,  as  was  also  M.  A.  Jaell, 
the  pianist,  and  Mad.  Cambardi,  who  sang  the  cava- 
tinas  from  Norma  and  the  Trovatore. 

I  told  you  of  a  new  opera  which  had  been  sent  in 
to  the  Ope'ra  Comique  by  MM.  Eoqueplan  and  Sar- 
don,  under  the  title  of  La  Villa  Medicis,  concerning 
which  it  was  rumored  that  M.  Eoqueplan's  name 
stood  for  that  of  an  actress  of  the  The'iitre  Francais. 
M.  Battu,  the  father  of  the  late  Leon  Battu,  now 
comes  fcirward  to  claim  as  his  son's,  if  not  the  piece 
itself,  the  title,  which,  he  says,  was  that  of  an  opera 
offered  by  Le'on  Battu  to  M.  Eoqueplan  when  he 
was  director  of  the  Opera  Comique.  M.  Battu  ad- 
mits that  the  MS.  of  his  son's  work  was  duly  re- 
turned to  him,  but  merely  calls  on  the  ex-manager 
not  to  use  his  son's  title  "to  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
plagiarism.  If  it  be  a  mere  question  of  using  a  title, 
which  has  nothing  very  remarkable  or  original 
about  it,  there  was  scarcely  any  ground  for  this  pa- 
ternal interference.  If,  however,  there  has  been  un- 
fair play,  it  is  another  matter  altogether,  and  in  that 
case  we  shall  hear  more  about  it. — London  Musi- 
cal   World,  August  25. 


Eetiuement  of  David.— I  am  not  sure  that  the 
announcement  of  David's  retirement  from  public  life 
will  occasion  any  very  intense  excitement  in  New 
Orleans,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  August,  when 
this  letter  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  reach  the 
Crescent  City,  and  wili  doubtless  find  it  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  "  heated  term."  Would  you 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  who  the  deuce  David  rnay 
be,  and  from  what-the-dickens-sort-of-public  life  he 
contemplates  withdrawing  ?  Such  a  question  argues 
a  deplorable  degree  of  innocence  for  which  "  we  " 


were  not  prepared  to  reproach  "  our  "  whilom  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Well,  then,  David 
is  not  the  eminent  painter  of  that  name,  resuscitated 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  furnish  "  Touchstone  " 
a  paragraph,  at  a  moment  when  paragraphs  are 
scarce.  This  David  is  another  David,  and  a  mighty 
potentate,  to  boot.  He  is  no  other  than  the  reigning 
"  Emperor  of  the  Romans,"  which  is  the  designation 
applied  in  Parisian  literary  and  artistic  circles,  to  the 
claque  of  the  French  Opera  and  the  chief  of  that 
national  institution.  All  the  Paris  theatres  have  a 
claque,  except  the  Italian  Opera,  which  is  not  a 
French  theatre.  It  is  the  business  of  the  claque  to 
"do"  the  applause;  and  you  can,  consequently,  nn- 
derstand  the  importance  of  that  body.  In  a  theatre, 
applause  is  everything.  It  encourages  the  actors  and 
makes  a  bad  play  go  down  the  public  throat  with  sur- 
prising ease,  particularly  when  that  public  is  mostly 
composed,  as  is  always  the  case  here,  of  strangers, 
who  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  know  anything  about 
the  claque,  and  imagine  that,  as  a  large  body  of  the 
audience  is  strongly  approbative  of  the  "  Sanguinarv 
Cordwainer,"  why,  the  "  Sanguinary  Cordwainer  " 
must  be  a  clever  thing,  despite  appearances  to  the 
contrary.  An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to 
suppress  the  claque,  which  is,  really,  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  All  the  theaters,  from  the  Opera  down  to 
the  Funambules,  agreed  to  exclude  the  "  Romans  of 
the  parterre,"  from  that  moment  forward.  The  re- 
form lasted  two  days  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
actors,  who  bad  been  playing  to  audiences  as  undem- 
onstrative and  immovable  as  tombstones,  declared 
that  they  would  burti  their  maillots  and  go  into  the 
lobster  trade,  if  the  claque  were  not  restored.  It  was 
restored,  and  has  since  reigned  triumphant.  Of 
cour-se,  that  of  the  Opera  stands  first,  as  the  most  nu 
merous,  the  best  organized,  and  "  attached  "  to  the 
principal  government  establishment.  Of  this  claque 
David  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and,  so  fat  a  place  has  he  managed  to  make  it, 
that,  what  with  the  douceurs  of  composers,  ballet  mas- 
ters, librettoists,  singers,  dancers,  and  all  the  long  list 
of  people  eager  for  public  "  encouragement  and  ap- 
probation," he  has  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  for- 
tune, estimated  at  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  now  you  can  understand  why  David  thinks  of 
retiring  from  the  parterre,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  re- 
pose, and  perhaps  look  down  upon  his  former  sub- 
jects, from  a  private  box,  next  the  Emperor's  ! — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 

Leipsic- — ^A  monster  concert  has  just  been  given 
in  honor  of  the  well-known  song-composer,  Carl 
ZiJUner.  It  was  got  up  by  all  the  Mannergesang- 
vereins,  comprising  ."iOO  members.  It  was  highly 
successful,  and  the  attendance  very  numerous.  The 
Hymn  for  a  chorus  of  male  voices  (words  by  Herr 
Miiller  von  der  Werra,  composed  by  Ernest  II., 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha)  was  enthusiastically 
encored.  It  is  intended  to  purchase,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert,  a  present,  long  since  deserved, 
for  ZijUner  who  is  now  absent  from  here. — Ibid. 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  —  The  starring  en- 
gagement of  the  tenor,  Herr  Niemann,  who  sang  in 
Tannhduser,  the  Prophete,  and  the  part  of  Max  in 
Der  Freischiitz ;  the  performances  of  the  Italian 
Operatic  Company,  under  Herr  Merelli ;  and,  lastly, 
the  admirable  pianoforte  playing  of  Herr  Aloys 
Schmitt,  Capellmeister  at  the  Court  of  Mecklenburg, 
infused  into  our  town  an  amount  of  musical  life, 
which  even  the  fine  summer-weather  was  incapable  of 
interrupting. — Ibid. 

Stockholm. — Mad.  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt  ar- 
rived here  on  the  17th  of  June,  by  the  steamer  Swea, 
with  her  husb.and  and  two  children.  It  is  her  inten- 
tion to  spend  the  summer  at  a  villa  in  the  environs. 
A  large  number  of  her  admirers  gave  her  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome. — Ibid. 

Mad.  Viardot  is  about  to  turn  her  genius,  experi- 
ence, and  science  to  account  by  assisting  to  edit  a  se- 
lection of  the  best  classical  vocal  music  of  the  Ital- 
ian, German,  and  French  schools,  with  directions  as 
to  style,  accentuations,  coloring,  &c. — Ibid. 

Cleveland,  (0.) — Flotow's  opera  of  Alessandro 
Stradella  has  been  performed  here  recently,  by  the 
Cleveland  Gesangverein.  The  opera  has  been  pre- 
sented there  before  by  the  same  Society,  but  never  in 
so  excellent  a  manner.  The  chorus  numbered  about 
fifty  performers,  who  were  perfect  in  time  and  tune. 
The  leading  characters,  both  in  singing  and  action, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Miss  Bimeler,  as  Leonore, 
in  appearance,  acting  and  singing,  was  all  that  could 
be  wished.  Al-el,  as  Stradella,  was  admirable.  The 
two  Langsdorffs  and  Quedenfeld  were  excellent  in 
both  singing  and  acting. 


>penal  lUtires. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
Dearer  and  nearer.     Ballad.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

Avery  pleasing  sentimental  ballad. 

My  love  for  thee.     Song.  Geo.  Barker.  25 

A  beautiful  melody  which  will  impreaa  itpelf  easily 
upon  musical  ears.  There  is  something  quite  charm- 
ing about  these  pKintive  notes  which  the  composer 
of  '•  I'm  leaving  thee  in  sorrowj  Annie  "  knows  bo 
well  how^  to  sound. 

It  is  the  hour  for  music.     Duettino.     U.  Farmer.  35 

For  two  Ladies'  voices.  Light  and  pretty,  and  not 
at  all  difficult. 

Mother  dear.     Solo  and  Chorus,     J,  Falhenstein.  25 

A  capital  new  Minstrel  Song,  the  solo  very  effective 
for  a  high  tenor  voice. 

0  tlie  merry  May.     Soug.  A.  Matiacks.  25 

Never  mind.  A,  Nisk.  26 

Clever  songs,  which  will  prove  entertaining. 

Annie  Lisle,     With  guitar  accompaniment. 

Thompson.  25 
Thompson's  —  of  Lilly  Dale  celebrity  —  latest  pop- 
ular Song,  with  an  easy  guitar  part  by  Dorn. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Linda  di  Chamouni.    Easy  Potpourri.     F.Nava.  35 

TTill  prove  vastly  agreeable  to  young-  players.  It 
forms  one  of  the  set  of  ''  Operatic  Favorites." 


Chimes  Polka. 
Four  in  hand  Gulop. 
Oljra  Waltz. 


Honry  Farmer.  15 
15 
15 


The  first  number  of  a  sot  got  up  expressly  for  the 
little  folks,  and  called  a  *'  Juvenile  Library  of  Dance 
Music  "  Young  pianists  will  be  delighted  to  get  such 
charming  pieces  for  lessons. 

Zouave  Polka.  Harleij  Neivcomh.  25 

Pleasing  and  not  difficult. 

La  Juive.     Bouquet  of  melodies.  Beyer.  50 

To  those  who  wish  to  recall  the  strikin;?-  and  grand 
melodies  of  this  masterwork  of  Ilalevy's,  performed 
last  winter  in  New  York  with  Fabbri  and  Stigelli,  this 
arrangement  will  prove  a  treasure.  Those  to  whom 
the  opera  is  unknown  will  derive  from  it  a  vivid  idea 
of  its  beauties. 


Handel  Pond.  25 


Mountain  Dews.     Nocturne. 

A  graceful  composition, 

Books. 


The  Classic  Glee  Book.  A  collection  of 
standard  Glees,  Madrigals,  &c.,  from  the  works 
of  Calcott,  Horsley,  Webbe,  Stafford,  Smith, 
Attwood,  Danby,  and  other  celebrated  compo- 
sers, ancient  and  modem.  50 

This  compilation  has  been  made  from  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  composers.  The  music  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  mutilating  spirit  of  this  progressive 
age,  when  every  novice  recognizes  in  himself  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  musical  art,  and  undertakes  to  polish 
sunbeams  and  paint  lilies-  In  this  collection  it  is 
pure,  unaltered,  and  such  as  its  composer  intended  it 
should  be;  and  will  doubtless  be  duly  appreciated 
by  admirers  of  the  genial,  hearty  melodies  of  Old 
England. 


Music  by  BIatl. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  ou  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  dist-ance  will  find 
the  eouTeyance  a  savins:  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Bonks  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Vol.  XVII.  No.  26. 


For  Bwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

ITearaess  of  "The  Departed." 
Br  John  S.  Adams. 
The  sea  of  life  sends  forth  tumultuous  waves: 
And  suddenly,  beneath  the  trees,  we  count 
Another  saCred  spot  among  the  graves: 

Another  from  the  friendly  circle  gone, 

One  hand  the  less  to  greet  us  with  its  grasp. 
And  we,  like  Rachel,  comfortless  do  mourn. 

Soon,  in  the  tw-ilight,  as  night-blooming  flowers 

Begin  to  shed  their  perfume,  close  we  feel 
The  beating  of  another  heart  than  ours: 

And  with  our  finer  sense  another  Mind 

Flood  waves  of  thought  ecstatic  o'er  our  own, 
As  though  within  our  very  soul  entwined. 

And  as  we  con  these  inner  lessons  o'er, 

We  learn  that  those  we  call  "  departed  "  hold 
A  nearness  to  ourselves  unknown  before. 

And  then  we  muse,  and  question  where  is  heaven 

Whose  golden  streets  our  best  beloved  walk. 
And  unto  which  our  purest  thoughts  are  given. 

On  distant  stars  we  fix  our  longing  gaze. 

Our  aspirations  wing  to  fartherest  goals. 
Striving  to  find  the  land  of  love  and  praise. 

In  vain  our  thoughts  far  mystic  realms  explore. 
Where'er  our  heart  is,  there  to  us,  is  heaven. 
And  all  our  treasures  lie  upon  its  shore. 


For  Bwight^s  Journal  of  Mu-sic. 

Pianoforte  Instruction  to  be  Solid. 

A    WORD    "  TO    WHOM    IT    MAY   CONCERN." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  parents,  from 
a  desire  of  seeing  their  children  advance  in  piano 
playing,  as  rapidly  as  possiole,  ask  the  teacher 
not  to  be  too  profound,  too  thorough,  in  his  teach- 
ing. In  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  matter 
they  believe  that  the  more  hurriedly,  or  superfi- 
cially the  pupil  is  instructed,  the  sooner  he  or  she 
will  have  overcome  the  difficidties  of  our  art  and 
be  a  fine  player.  It  is  true  that  instruction  may 
be  given  slower  or  faster ;  that  is,  with  loss  of 
time  or  with  the  saving  of  it.  An  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced and  energetic  teacher,  by  dint  of  his 
brief  and  cle  method,  may  teach  in  half  an 
hour  more  than  another,  able  though  he  be,  in 
double  the  time.  The  former  will  avoid  any- 
thing not  tending  directly  to  his  object,  while  the 
latter  may  dwell  on  points  that  have  little  to  do 
with  it;  or  it  maybe  (a  mistake  frequently  made) 
that  he  labors  to  impart  knowledge,  which  to  hia 
pupil  is  of  no  value,  because  too  premature. 
"  Go  straight  on  ! "  These  words  the  teacher 
should  not  forget  a  moment  while  he  is  teaching ; 
but  in  that,  which  should  be  taught,  let  him  by 
all  means  be  as  thorough  as  possible,  for  so  much 
the  surer  and  quicker  will  be  the  pupil's  progress. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  little  learned  well  is  a 
hundred  times  better  than  a  great  deal  learned 
badly.  How  much  is  this  the  case  in  music,  th 
subtle  compound,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
euphony  and   expressson;  ere   the   slightest 

loo-much  or  too-little  causes  the  balance  to  be  dis- 


turbed and  gives  a  blow  to  the  ear  or  the  taste  ! 
Therefore,  the  teacher  should  persist,  from  the 
beginning,  in  making  his  pupil  do  everything  as 
perfectly  as  possible  ;  but  should  remember  that 
many  things  require  time  to  ripen,  and  that  by 
force  and  impetuosity  nothing  is  to  be  gained. 
The  necessary  qualities  for  a  good  player  are  a 
fine  touch,  power  of  execution,  strict  time,  cor- 
rect phrasing,  and  finally,  to  crown  a\\,  expression. 
But  all  this  is  based  on  profound  and  patient  in- 
struction, while  the  pupil  should  cheerfully  follow 
the  teacher's  directions  and  conscientiously  per- 
form the  tasks  assigned  for  private  practice.  A 
hurried  course,  on  the  contrary,  will  only  tend  to 
midtiply  that  sort  of  pianists  who  play,  not  to  the 
enjoyment,  but  to  the  torment  of  sensible  listen- 
ers. If  I  now  say  that  years  of  careful  study 
are  required  to  play  finely,  and  that  even  then 
few  can  gain  the  pinnacle,  it  must  deter  no  one 
from  learning  this  beautiful  art,  who  has  a  taste 
for  it  and  lueans  to  be  industrious.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  glory  in  the  conquest  of  diflioulties;  an 
easy  piece  delivered  well  gives  the  same  satisfac- 
tion as  a  difficult  one,  provided  it  is  a  good  com- 
position ;  not  to  mention  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
piece  should  disappear  beneath  the  ease  and 
grace  of  the  performance  and  not  be  shown  by 
eflTort  or  struggle.  We  may  consider  it  a  sign  of 
the  divine  origin  of  music  that  whatever  its  utter- 
ance be,  single  or  complicate,  it  is  ever  pleasing. 
And  so  the  instruction,  likewise,  affords  pleasure 
in  every  stage,  if  only  what  is  to  be  learned  is 
learned  thoroughly.  Besides,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  music  as  taught  on  the  pianoforte 
is  a  most  efficient  mental  discipline,  not  merely 
because  it  cultivates  the  ear  and  ennobles  the 
mind,  suppressing  the  more  savage  impulses  in 
our  nature  and  calling  forth  the  gentler,  sweeter 
ones ;  but  it  also  developes  many  other  faculties, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  included  in  common 
education.  The  memory,  for  instance  ;  the  pow- 
er of  concentrating  all  our  thoughts  on  one  point, 
which  is  about  equal  to  presence  of  mind ;  also, 
the  arithmetical  sense,  and  the  sense  of  order,  as 
it  may  be  called,  by  which  the  manifold  rhythmi- 
cal figures  of  a  measure  are  to  bo  dissolved  into 
the  original  beats  or  counts  underlying  the  meas- 
ure, —  these  and  others  are  continually  kept  in 
exercise.  A  player,  instructed  by  a  good  teacher, 
may  be  prevented,  from  ever  touching  the  instru- 
ment again,  and  yet  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  on  it ;  how  many  of  us 
remember  the  lessons  we  were  obliged  to  learn 
at  school ;  but  shall  we  say  that  our  labor  was 
spent  in  vain  ? 

The  teachers  should  let  no  opportunity  escape 
of  enlightening  their  friends  on  these  points ;  it 
will  be  for  their  own  advantage  no  less  than  that 
of  the  public  in  general.  Cases  are  still  frequent 
where  persons  commence  taking  lessons  with  the 
expectation  of  being  perfect  players  in  a  few 
quarters.  Possessed  of  common  sense,  as  many 
are,  if  they  are  told  the  truth  they  will  cheerfully 
relinquish  such  vain  hopes  for  the  improvement 
and   satisfaction   to   be   derived   from   a  proper 


course,  a  course  at  once  thorough  and  pleasant. 
To  flatter  prejudice  in  this  respect  is  dangerous 
to  art  and  artists.  If  you  make  the  public  be- 
lieve that  to  play  the  piano  well  is  as  easily  ac- 
quired as  the  art  of  grinding  a  barrel-organ,  they 
are  likely  to  consider  your  profession  on  the  same 
scale  with  that  of  the  "  wearers  of  the  velvet 
breeches,"  and  may  come  to  think  your  art  not 
worth  their  money.  Therefore,  give  them  pure 
wine,  and  be  assured  we  shall  fare  better  by  it ; 
at  least  they  will  demand  no  longer  of  us  to  pro- 
duce players  as  fast  as  if  they  were  turned  out 
by  steam.  Yours,  &c.,  Bexda. 


Scudo  on  Wagner. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  is  a  long  article  by  Scudo  on  Richard 
Wagner  and  his  music,  in  which  the  "  music  of 
the  future  "  is  criticised  severely.  The  opinions 
expressed  are  so  thoughtfully  elucidated,  and 
come  from  a  man  so  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  clear-headed  and  of  long  experience,  that  we 
translate  a  portion  of  them  for  the  perusal  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  musical 
schools.  The  great  length  of  the  article  pre- 
cludes our  publishing  it  entire. 

"  M.  Wagner  pretends  to  bring  dramatic  mu- 
sic back  to  the  absolute  truth  of  nature ;  to 
cause  it  to  express,  not  onh-  the  profound  senti- 
ments and  dominant  passions  of  the  personages 
who  appear  in  the  drama  selected  by  the  author, 
but  he  wishes  even  to  reproduce,  by  the  means 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  language  of  sound,  by 
the  hundred  colorings  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
infinite  combinations  of  harmony,  the  moral 
physioo'nomy  of  the  fable,  as  well  as  the  different 
phases  of  action ;  without  forgetting  the  acci- 
dents of  light  and  landscape,  which  indicate  the 
hour,  the  epoch,  and  the  space  where  the  event 
takes  place.  He  wishes,  in  a  word,  to  transform 
the  opei-a  of  the  past,  which  is  merely  the  ficti- 
tious frame  around  a  common  event  quite  con- 
ventional, to  suppress  those  arias,  those  duets, 
those  concerted  pieces  rendered  arbitrarily  dis- 
tinct by  the  rhetoric  of  the  piece,  and  forming  so 
many  isolated  pictures  in  the  general  picture, 
whose  truthfulness  they  impair;  he  wishes  to 
transform  all  those  worn-out  combinations  into  a 
living  grand  drama,  where  the  music  accompa- 
nies "the  action,  characterizes  the  personages 
by  invariable  traits,  expresses  the  passions  which 
excite  them,  and  follows  imperturbably  the  course 
of  the  poetry,  as  Dante  follows  Virgil  in  the  city 
of  tears,  without  preoccupying  himself  with  any- 
thing else  than  the  logical  truth,  which  ought  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  dramatic  composer. 
Such,  in  a  few  words,  and  disengaged  from  ger- 
manic  pathos,  is  the  theory  of  M.  Wagner,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  old  theory  of  Gluck,  of  Gre- 
try,  which  was  that  of  Lessing,  of  Diderot,  and 
of  all  the  naturalists.  Under  the  first  empire 
this  theory  was  particularly  advanced  in  France 
by  Lesueur,  a  celebrated  composer,  the  author  of 
La  Caverne  and  the  Bardes. 

"  As  to  the  theories  and  principles  put  forth  by 
the  crea;tive  artist,  we  are  well  agreed,  and  will- 
ingly accord  all  the  liberty  of  action  asked  of  us. 
We  agree  on  this  with  M.  Wagner  :  criticism  has 
not  tlie  riffbt  to  impose  its  arbitrary  and  absolute 
law  upon  "the  genius  which  desires  to  give  utter- 
ance to  its  inner  life  ;  it  cannot  oppose  its  rigid 
precepts  to  the  indefinite  liberty  of  individual  in- 
spiration. Let  the  artist  move  then,  in  bis 
strength  and  independence,— let  him  sing,  let  him 
paint'^  nature  as  he  sees  it,  let  him  evoke,  as  he 
conceives  it,  that  ideal  which  presses  upon  his 
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soul  or  smiles  upon  his  imagination  ;  we  wish  that 
he  should  be  entirely  free  to  reveal  himself  as  he 
feels  himself,  and  let  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
be  open  to  him.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to 
this  indefinable  liberty  of  genius.  There  is  a 
point,  beyond  which  criticism  may  say  to  the  in- 
dividual inspiration  of  the  artist,  as  the  God  of 
the  Bible  has  said  to  the  sea,  '  Ne  plus  ultra  ! ' 
This  filial  limit,  which  the  artist  cannot  pass  with- 
out falling,  like  Icarus,  into  the  void  of  space,  is 
the  law  of  the  human  mind  itself — the  form  in 
which  all  genius  must  mould  its  creations.  I 
leave  you  free  to  say  all  that  you  wish,  to  write, 
to  compose,  or  paint  the  most  comprehensive 
poems,  provided  that  you  use  a  language  accessi- 
ble to  me,  and  that  you  make  use  of  a  form  that 
definitely  expresses  your  idea.  If  a  being  supe- 
rior to  human  nature  wished  to  communicate  with 
mortals  he  would  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  limits 
of  our  intelligence ;  for  God  himself  is  known  to 
us  only  by  the  world  which  he  has  created,  and 
which  reveals  to  us  his  omnipotence. 

"  It  results  from  this  that  a  work  of  art  is  al- 
ways composed  of  two  elements,  the  inspiration 
of  genius,  and  the  form  which  it  -takes  partly 
from  tradition ;  that  is  to  say,  of  liberty  and  a 
necessary  order  imposed  upon  it  by  human  intel- 
ligence. Form  in  art  is  the  work  of  all  and  be- 
longs to  no  particular  genius  exelusivaly.  It  is 
not  Malherbe,  Boileau,  Corneille,  Racine,  Pascal, 
who  have  created  the  French  language ; — it  is 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  throughout  twelve  ages 
of  history.  Dante  did  not  call  forth  the  Italian 
language  from  chaos,  as  some  say  sometimes  in 
the  e.Kcess  of  admiration,  but  he  impressed  upon 
it  the  seal  of  his  soul,  and  elevated  it  to  the  level 
of  his  intelligence.  Did  Michael  Angelo  alone 
invent  sculpture  and  statuary  ?  Did  not  Raphael 
purify,  with  his  divine  pencil,  the  hieratic  types 
transmitted  by  the  tradition  of  the  Byzantine 
school  ?  The  symphony,  that  great  noble  poem 
of  instrumental  music,  emerged  from  the  sonata, 
whose  ditierent  parts  became  the  divisions  of  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  who  first  gave  to  this  al- 
ready existing  form  a  regular  beauty.  Mozart 
scarce  changes  the  internal  economy  of  Haydn's 
symphony,  but  he  pours  therein  the  treasures  of 
his  living  soul,  the  tears  and  enchanting  smiles  of 
his  melodic  genius.  Beethoven  enlarges  all  the 
parts  of  this  symphonic  poem,  multiplies  the  epi- 
sodes, fills  them  with  a  new  and  noble  life,  which 
sometimes  outstrips  the  measure.  The  same  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  opera,  which,  from  Mon- 
teverde  to  Gluck,  from  Gluck  to  Mozart,  from 
Mozart  to  Rossini,  is  continually  changing  on  a 
persistent  basis,  which  is  the  work  of  time  and  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  thus  that  the  variety  of 
geniuses  harmonize  upon  a  common  foundation 
of  idea,  and  that  the  liberty  of  individual  inspira- 
tion adapts  itself  to  a  necessary  order,  without 
which  art  cannot  exist. 

"  '  The  object  of  art,'  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his 
work,  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  el  du  Bien,  '  is  the  ex- 
pression of  moral  beauty,  by  the  aid  of  physical 
beauty.'  IMozart,  whose  supreme  taste  was  worthy 
of  his  genius,  has  expressed  the  same  thought  in 
the  following  manner  :  '  Music  should  always  be 
music,  even  in  the  most  horrible  dramatic  situa- 
tions.' It  is  a  profound  truth,  recognized  by  the 
masters  of  every  age  and  country.  Music  is, 
with  sculpture,  perhaps,  that  one  of  all  the  arts 
where  beauty  of  form  is  most  necessary  to  the  in- 
telligence of  moral  beauty.  Composed  of  three 
elements,  melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  music 
cannot  dispense  with  elegance  and  beauty  to  pro- 
duce its  greatest  efiects.  The  melody  traversed 
by  the  rhythm,  which  gives  it  character,  is  the 
primordial  and  essential  element,  without  which 
music  cannot  exist.  Harmony  is  only  the  com- 
pletion of  the  melody,  and  is  that  part  of  music 
which  does  not  contain  in  itself  its  own  solution. 
Music  has  existed  for  ages  without  harmony,  and 
there  live  yet  on  the  globe  millions  of  men  who 
know  nothing  of  it.  Harmony  cannot  live  a  day 
without  a  melodic  idea  to  support  it,  and  which 
explains  its  meaning.  As  soon  as  harmony  forms 
itself  in  regular  successions,  it  disengages  from 
the  mass  of  its  chords  a  melodic  line,  more  or  less 
defined,  as  an  electric  flash  separates  itself  from 
the  action  of  the  pile.     Plarmony,  a  modern  ele- 


ment in  the  musical  art,  is  the  coloring  of  the 
idea,  which  is  and  can  only  be,  the  melody.  The 
verbiage  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists  cannot  de- 
stroy the  nature  of  things. 

"  Whatever  be  your  thought,  the  profundity  of 
your  genius,  the  vast  conception  you  desire  to 
manifiist,  you  cannot  reach  mj'  soul,  move  it,  pen- 
etrate it  with  the  breath  of  your  inspiration,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  my  senses,  which 
are  the  first  judges  of  the  art.  It  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  invent  foolish  theories,  and  disdain  every- 
thing which  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  your  pre- 
tended spiritual  aberrations.  Man  perceives  the 
truth  only  through  his  senses,  which  are  the  doors 
through  which  his  inner  nature  is  reached  ;  and 
the  senses  do  not  readily  admit  the  truth  unless 
it  be  dressed  in  beauty,  and  in  a  form  which  de- 
lights. I  know  that  this  is  an  old  heathen  doc- 
trine, at  which  modern  reformers  smile  and  pre- 
tend to  address  themselves  to  the  spirit ;  but  this 
doctrine,  old  as  man,  will  endure  as  long  as  he." 

After  thus  examining  the  theory  of  the  "  music 
of  the  future,"  M.  Scudo  goes  on  to  criticize  in 
detail  some  of  his  compositions;  and  we  shall  se- 
lect ])ortions  to  translate  in  another  number  of 
aur  journal.  Caroi.us. 


The  U.  Y.  Albion  on  tlie  Academy  of  Music- 
Come  now.  Messieurs,  the  Directors  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  let  us  reason  together.  In 
the  very  dog-days  of  the  summer,  so  suddenly 
vanished,  when  we  were  less  able  than  we  should 
have  been  at  any  other  time  to  bear  the  infliction, 
you  saw  fit  to  pile  upon  us  a  mighty  advertise- 
ment setting  forth  what  you  were  to  do  in  the 
operatic  campaign  of  the  Fall.  You  irritated  us 
by  flaunting  in  our  faces  a  gaudy  banner  inscribed 
with  bombastic  words  of  promise.  You  dragged 
into  your  placard  poor  old  iEschylus  and  Euripi- 
des ;  you  hopelessly  involved  yourselves  in  a  dis- 
course upon  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  when  you 
found  yourselves  beyond  your  depth — you  lost 
bottom'  very  soon,  I  notice — you  awkwardly 
enough  paddled  off"  upon  the  fashionable  tailor, 
milliner,  hairdresser,  and  furnisher,  declaring 
that  the  high  mission  of  the  opera  is  to  stimulate 
the  trade  in  gloves  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
mildly  to  excite  the  innocuous  brain  of  the  young 
man  of  American  "  Society."  When  you  had 
floundered  upon  this  very  dry  bit  of  land,  you 
evidently  felt  that  some  apology  was  due  to  the 
spectators  ;  so  you  proceeded  thus  : — "  This  exor- 
dium has  been  considered  proper  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Directors  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
have  made  for  the  coming  season  arrangements 
of  the  most  important  and  elaborate  character." 
I  really  don't  perceive  why  this  "  fact "  rendered 
it  necessary  or  proper  for  the  English  language 
to  suffer  martyrdom  at  your  hands ;  but  never 
mind.  You  further  said,  referring  to  yourselves 
in  the  third  person,  "  They  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience, the  best  and  dearest  of  teachers,  that 
in  order  to  command  success,  they  must  deserve 
it  by  presenting  artistic  talent  of  the  highest  or- 
der, a  perfect  ensemble  in  all  its  details,  orches- 
tra, chorus,  and  scenic  effects,  variety  and  novel- 
ty in  the  repertoire,"  &c. 

Your  "  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musi- 
cal taste  in  this  country  " — which  is  one  of  your 
own  modest  and  truthful  phrases — for  the  season 
of  1860-61  have  now  been  going  on  for  two 
weeks.  You  have  given  us  artistic  talent  of  a 
high  order — this  all  honest  critcs  will  cheerfully 
admit ;  but  as  to  the  tautological  promise  of  a 
"  perfect  ensemble  in  all  its  details,  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  scenic  eflfects,"  allow  me  to  say,  with 
feelings  of  the  depest  consideration,  that  it  was  a 
flam — a  word  authorized  by  Worcester,  not 
frowned  upon  by  AVebster,  and,  when  moderately 
translated,  meaning  "  an  illusory  pretext."  You 
have  given  uS  a  good  orchestra,  a  tolerable, 
though  scanty  chorus,  but  no  perfection  of  scenic 
effects  whatever.  You  seldom  do  give  us  this. 
We  always  find  a  certain  amount  of  well  painted 
scenery,  as  theatrical  scenery  goes,  but  it  stands 
alone  on  an  ill  furnished  and  utterly  barren 
stage.  We  don't  expect  marvels  of  chronologi- 
cal or  geographical  consistency,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  scenes  brought  into  conjunction 


shall  not  represent  maddenir  g  impossibililics  of 
vegetation,  or  styles  of  architecture  separated  by 
more  than  a  century  of  time,  or  by  distance 
greater  than  one-third  of  the  earth's  circumfe- 
rence. You  know  that  anachronisms  and  incon- 
sistencies as  glaring  as  those  here  im]ilied  are 
made  every  night  under  your  direction.  We 
have  had  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  stage  furni- 
ture ;  the  familiar  stock  has  been  lugged  on  in 
the  same  ridiculous  manner  as  of  old  ;  tiiat  cheap 
cloth  has  been,  as  always,  put  upon  the  same 
aged  table  which  has  served  generations  of  ope- 
ras; and  that  dreary  pair  of  chairs  has  nightly 
been  forced  to  do  duty  alike  in  banquet  hall, 
drawing-room,  or  bed-chambers.  You  have  tried, 
as  the)-  sometimes  say,  with  a  degree  of  perseve- 
rance worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  destroy  e\ery 
shred  of  illusion  your  representations  of  opera 
may  have  produced,  and  you  know  that  the  ope- 
ra, in  its  best  modern  manner,  is  chiefly  successful 
in  presenting  an  accurate  picture  of  what  can  by 
no  possibility  happen  in  real  life. 

Then,  as  to  the  "  variety  and  novelty  in  the 
repertoire."  You  have  given  us  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  '-  Lucia,"  "  II  Poliuto,"  "  II  Trovatore," 
"  II  Barbiere,"  "  I  Puritani,"  "  Martha  ;  "  we 
should  have  had  "  La  Traviata,"  except  for  the 
sickness  of  Mme.  Cortcsi ;  we  are  promised  the 
"  Sicilian  A^espers,"  "  Linda  di  Chamounix,"  and 
heaven  preserve  us — "  Norma."  Here  is  novelty 
and  variety  indeed  !  These  are  some  of  the 
"  important  and  elaborate "  arrangements  you 
have  made  for  the  season  !  You  must  have  been 
kept  out  of  your  beds  for  many  weary  nights 
while  planninn'  such  a  brilliant  succession  of  new 
things. 

But  you  will  say — for  I  know  your  tricks — you 
will  say,  with  a  shrug  of  your  shoulders,  and  wilh 
much  turning  up  of  the  palms  of  your  hands, 
that  you  are  giving  the  public  a  greater  variety 
of  good  performances  than  they  could  have  for 
the  same  money  anywhere  abroad,  and  you  will 
glibly  repeat  the  scale  of  prices  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  other  transatlantic  places  of  amuse- 
ment; then,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  i-ommiseration,  you  will  walk  off  to  the 
bo,x-office  and  rack  your  brains  over  a  fresh  ad- 
vertisement. To  tliis  we  reply.  True,  O  Direc- 
tors !  the  people  of  England  and  France  do  pay 
more  than  we,  and  sometimes  they  have  no  more 
novelty.  But  be  pleased  to  remember  that  they 
are  not  stunned  by  the  noisy  blowing  of  manage- 
rial trumpets  before  each  season  commences. 
We  probably  should  not  complain  that  we  hear 
only  the  old  operas,  if  you  had  not,  with  such  a 
gratuitous  display  of  bombast  and  balderdash, 
expressly  told  us  that  we  were  to  have  quite  a 
different  state  of  things.  You  are  continually 
crying,  not  only  wolf,  but  a  whole  menagerie  of 
strange  and  wonderful  beasts,  and  you  have  so 
often  deluded  us,  that  we  have  a  right  to  feel  af- 
fronted. Perhaps  we  were  green  to  believe  your 
announcement ;  but,  really,  you  did  it  so  irigeni- 
ously  this  time,  with  your  Greek  tragedies,  your 
hair  dressers,  and  your  fashionable  young  men, 
that  we  quite  forgot  your  natural  propensities, 
and  thought  we  should  see  something  like  what 
you  talked  about.  Then,  too,  as  to  your  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  English  and  French  opera, 
be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  old 
pieces  there  represented  are  put  upon  the  stage 
with  a  real  splendor  which  would  dazzle  you  into 
perpetual  blindness  if  it  appeared  on  the  boards 
of  your  Academj'.  Every  detail  of  the  stage 
furniture,  scenery  and  equipments  is  perfect,  and 
more  money  is  expended  on  one  of  these  operas 
than  would  pay  for  the  whole  of  your  stage-worn, 
shop-worn  paraphernalia. 

Since  you  are  ever  prating  about  novelties, 
why  do  you  not  essay  a  really  new  thing  and  sur- 
prise us  all  ?  Just  engage  a  stage  manager  who 
shall  manage  the  stage  ;  let  as  much  care  be  giv- 
en to  the  minor  details  of  3-our  pieces  as  would 
be  given  to  a  blood  and  thunderous  drama  in  the 
Bowery,  as  much  as  you  bestow  upon  your  stupid 
advertisements;  scrub  up  your  antique  furniture, 
if  you  cannot  or  will  not  afford  that  which  is 
new  ;  let  }-our  scene  shifters  be  content  to  sho\y 
the  audience  the  results  of  their  labor  without  so 
generously  displaying  themselves  as  they  run  out 
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tlie  wings  ;  let  your  snpcnmmcrarics  cease  their 
aimless  and  iiliotie  walking  about  tliestage  when- 
ever they  appear,  and  endeavor  to  drive  into 
their  heads  the  half  oi-  quarter  of  an  idea  of 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be  or  to  represent ; 
make  it  an  especial  point,  in  dressing  your  armies, 
or  your  lords  and  ladies,  or  your  peasants,  that 
the  large  people  shall  not  get  all  the  small  peo- 
ple's clothes,  and  vice  versa.  Finally,  throw 
away  your  pens  and  ink,  treat  the  ])ublic  less  as 
if  it  were  com]iosed  of  idiots  and  dotards,  and 
show  by  your  acts  that  }'ou  are  worthy  of  an  en- 
lightened patronage. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologise  to  my  readers 
for  making  before  them  this  serious  talk  with  the 
men  who  wanttlieir  money.  But  they  are  really 
crowding  us,  as  the  Western  people  say. 

Tlicre  hasbeen  very  little  in  the  performances 
of  the  week  to  call  for  notice.  There  has  been 
one  change  of  programme,  and  some  contradictory 
announcements,  and  it  appears  as  though  the 
parts  of  the  grand  combination  do  not  coalesce. 
All  the  houses  in  theatrical  phrase,  have  been 
"shy;"  that  of  Weilnesday  night,  when  Patti 
sang  in  "  I  Puritani,"  was  tlie  best  of  the  week. 
Susini  being  taken  sick,  Barili  supplied  his  place; 
tlie  same  artist  also  appeared  as  Fi/jarn  in  "  II 
Barbiere,"  on  Monday  night. .  If  exertion  would 
make  a  good  singer,  he  would  stand  high  in  the 
profession.  "  II  Trovatore  "  was  repeated — by 
special  request — on  Tuesday.  This  special  or 
general  request  is  one  of  the  stalest  humbugs  of 
the  opera.  Musiani's  iit  de  poitrine  makes  too 
prominent  an  appearance  in  the  bill,  and  does  not 
wear  well. 

It  would  amuse  the  man  who  believes  in  the 
enthusiasm  he  sees  and  hears  at  the  opera,  if  he 
would  walk  about  the  lobby  during  the  evening, 
and  mark  how  regularly  the  numerous  young 
men  and  lads,  nttachea  of  the  bo.x  office  and  the 
house,  rush  to  the  doors  of  the  parquette,  smite 
together  their  hands,  and  cry  "  bravo,"  whenever 
the  least  applause  from  within  gives  them  the  cue. 
It  would  also  amuse  the  same  man  to  see  in  what 
a  business  like  manner  the  number  of  calls  before 
the  curtain  is  arranged  in  advance  of  each  even- 
ing's performance. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  small  transparency  at 
the  door  made  known  the  fitct  that  the  opera  was 
postponed.  An  inquiry  produced  the  reply  that 
Madame  Cortesi  was  "  very  sick."  We  hope  she 
will  soon  recover,  do  we  not?  Smgers  cannot 
be  too  careful ;  they  sometimes  take  cold  from  a 
strong  draught  at  the  treasurj" ;  sometimes  thej' 
are  chilled  by  the  public:  occasionally  they  are 
really  ill.  Let  us  be  Christians  and  hope  that 
the  last  is  not  the  case  with  Mme.  Cortesi. 

Robin. 


(From  the  New  York  Mercury.) 

Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Young. 

MUSIC. 

Among  those  recreations  wliich  are  proper,  as  well 
as  pleasant,  the  cultivation  of  musical  ability  takes 
hi<rh  rank. 

Wc  say  musical  abiliti/ — for  it  is  not  everyliody 
who  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to  enjoy 
true  music.  There  are  some  people  who  find  no 
pleasure  in  music.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
because  they  cannot,  at  any  time,  feel  its  charms,  but 
because  their  sen.se  of  music  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main ill  a  condition  of  in.tctivity  ;  and,  consequently, 
they  have  no  relish  for  "  sweet  sounds." 

Properly  to  appreciate  a  painting  or  sculpture  re- 
quires an  educated  eye.  Kigbty  to  vainc  a  musical 
conq)0<itiou  requires  an  educated  ear.  Without  there 
is  some  natural  defect  in  the  physical  organization, 
we  believe  tliat  the  ear  and  the  eye  are  both  capable 
of  education  ;  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  can  appre- 
ciate music  and  painting,  if  they  will. 

Music  is  the  poetry  of  sound.  It  embraces  har- 
mony, concord,  and  mclodv.  It  moves  on  velvet 
wings,  waved  so  gently  and  gracefully,  that  naught 
but  onward  motion  is  known  or  felt.  Whatever 
sound  prodncos  the  charm  of  melody  in  the  soul, 
wakes  up  all  its  .lEolian  strings  to  breathing  sym- 
phonies within,  unheard,  but  felt  like  the  spirit-notes 
of  a  rapt  vision,  is  music.  Whatever  sounds,  or 
succession  of  sounds,  make  us  forget  that  we  are 
dwellers  of  earth,  and  lifts  us,  for  the  time  being, 
into  a  world  of  living  harmonies,  which  come  and 
go,  entrance  and  bewilder,  captivate,  and   hold  in 


trembling  delight  our  minds — like  the  electric  color- 
dauccs  of  the  aurora  borcalis — is  real  music.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  felt,  not  described.  It  is  not  sound  sim- 
ply— for  all  sound  is  not  music.  It  is  a  peculiar, 
indescribable  running;  together,  or  blending  of  certain 
smooth  sounds  of  dilFerent  heights,  like  the  gliding 
together  of  the  different  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Its 
presence  is  tested  only  by  the  charm  wrought  in  the 
soul. 

When  the  soul  is  in  ectasy,  occasioned  by  a  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  wc  may  know  that  musical  num- 
bers arc  flowing;.  When  a  soft  sound  starts  a  tear  in 
the  eye,  wc  may  know  that  the  spirit  of  music  is 
there.  Oh,  the  rapturous  charm  of  Music  !  What 
power  it  has  to  soften,  melt,  enchain,  in  its  spirit 
chords  of  subduinir  harmony  !  Truly,  there  is  power 
in  music — an  almost  omnipotent  power.  It  will  ty- 
rannize over  the  soul.  It  will  force  it  to  bow  down 
and  worship,  it  will  wring  adoration  from  it,  .and 
compel  the  heart  to  yield  its  treasures  of  love.  Every 
emotion,  from  the  most  reverent  devodon  to  the 
wildest  gushes  of  frolicsome  joy,  it  holds  subject  to 
its  imperative  will.  It  calls  the  religious  devotee  to 
worship,  the  patriot  to  his  country's  altar,  the  phil- 
anthrofiist  to  his  generous  work,  the  freeman  to  the 
temple  of  liberty,  the  friend  to  the  altiir  of  friendship, 
the  lover  to  the  side  of  his  beloved.  It  elevates,  em- 
powers, and  strengdions  them  all.  The  human  soul 
is  a  mighty  harp,  and  all  its  strings  vibrate  to  the 
cjush  of  music.  Yet  all  souls  are  not  the  same  harp, 
nor  are  all  affected  alike  by  its  power.  Some  will 
listen  to  the  most  exquisite  music  with  only  an  agree- 
able pleasure,  while  odiers  are  carried  heavenwards  in 
a  whirlwind  of  bewildering  joy. 

DiflPerent  nations  have  different  hahits,  cnstoms, 
manners,  modes  of  expression,  and  different  words 
and  languages  to  convey  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
But  music  is  felt  alike  by  them  all.  A  stirring  strain 
will  touch  the  well-strung  souls  of  every  nation 
alike.  All  will  dance  to  a  note  of  joy  ;  all  will  weep 
at  one  of  sadness.  A  lofty  strain  will  bear  all  to 
heaven ;  a  jarring  discord  lower  them  agam  to 
earth.  The  same  masters  have  made  the  same  music 
in  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  all  have  bowed  before  it  like  reeds  before 
the  wind.  A  beautiful  proof  is  this  of  the  kindred 
nature  of  .all  souls,  of  the  existence  of  a  mysterious 
link  of  spiritual  union,  that  binds  them  all  together. 
And  the  beauty  of  this  proof  is  heightened,  when  we 
remember  that  music  is  the  voice  of  love,  and  is  close- 
ly allied  to  the  infinite.  Love  speaks  in  tones  of 
music.  Love  breathes  musical  airs.  Love  delight? 
to  jiour  itself  out  in  song.  The  worshiper  chants 
his  praises  in  strains  of  lofty  music.  The  lover  of 
freedom  speaks  his  love  in  song.  The  lover  of 
beauty  sings  its  praises.  The  lover  of  humanity 
softly  breathes  his  love-notes  in  strains  of  sweetest  ■ 
music.  Then  how  beautiful  is  this  universality  ! 
The  lone  of  which  it  is  the  voice  is  equally  universal. 
All  souls  have  love  wdthiu  them.  It  is  the  all-per- 
vading soul  of  the  universe.  Its  voice  is  music.  It 
is  breathed  in  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  in  tlie 
anthem  of  universal  nature. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  "  Music  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  poetry  His  language."  It  seems 
to  bear  an  affinity  to  Deity.  An  eloquent  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  impression  made  on  her  mind  by  a 
musical  performance  says  :  "  It  expressed  to  me  more 
of  the  infinite  than  I  ever  saw,  or  heard,  or  dreamed 
of,  in  the  realms  of  nature,  art,  or  imagination." 
And,  .again  :  "  Music  is  the  soprano,  the  feminine 
principle,  the  heart  of  the  universe.  Because  it  is 
the  voice  of  Lovo,  because  it  is  the  highest  type  and 
aggregate  expression  of  attraction,  therefore  it  is  in- 
finite— therefore  it  pervades  all  space  and  transcends 
all  being,  like  a  divine  influx.  What  the  tone  is  to 
the  word,  what  expression  is  to  the  form,  what  affec- 
tion is  to  thought,  what  the  heart  is  to  the  head,  what 
intuition  is  to  argument,  what  insight  is  to  policy, 
what  religion  is  to  philosophy,  what  holiness  is  to 
heroism,  what  moral  influence  is  to  power,  what 
woman  is  to  man,  is  music  to  the  universe.  Flex- 
ible, graceful,  smd  free,  it  pervades  all  things,  and  is 
limited  by  none.  It  is  not  poetry,  but  it  is  the  mid 
of  poetry ;  it  is  not  mathematics,  but  it  is  in  num- 
bers, like  harmonious  jjroportions  in  cast-iron  ;  it  is 
not  in  painting,  but  it  shines  through  colors,  and  gives 
them  their  tone  ;  *  *  *  it  is  not  in  architecture,  but 
the  stones  take  their  place  in  harmony  with  its  voice, 
and  stand  in  '  petrified  music.' "  In  the  words  of 
Betlina:  "Every  .art  is  the  body  of  music,  which  is 
the  soul  of  every  art;  and  so  is  music  to  the  soul  of 
love,  which  also  answers  not  for  its  workings ;  for  it 
is  the  contact  of  divine  with  human." 

The  human  voice  is  the  most  ]ierfect  musical  in- 
strument ever  made  ;  and  well  it  might  be,  for  it  had 
the  most  skillful  Maker.  That  voice  should  be  cul- 
tivated so  as  to  sing  the  tones  of  love  to  man  and  to 
God.     Around  the  fireside,  in  the  social  circle,  it 


should  sing  the  voice  of  lovo;  and  at  the  altar  of 
God,  it  should  pour  forth  melodious  praise. 

Who  does  not  know  the  softening  power  of  music, 
especially  the  music  of  the  hum.au  voice  ■?  It  is  like 
the  angel  whisperings  of  kind  w-ords  in  the  hour  of 
trouble.  Who  can  be  angry  when  the  voice  of  lovo 
speaks  in  music  ?  Who  hears  the  harsh  voice  of 
selfishness,  and  brutalizing  passion,  when  music 
gathers  up  her  pearly  love-notes,  to  salute  the  ear 
with  a  stray  song  of  paradise  ?  Sing  to  the  wicked 
man,  sing  to  the  disconsolate,  sing  to  die  sufferer, 
sing  to  the  old,  and  sing  to  children,  for  music  will 
inspire  them  all 

To  all  youth,  wo  would  say:  Cultivate  well  the 
powers  of  music  in  your  souls,  for  amply  will  you  be 
repaid.  You  who  possess  the  (gift  for  music,  shall 
it  be  unproductive  within  yon  for  want  of  use  ■?  Shall 
the  gem  never  be  burnished  %  Shall  you  never  pre- 
sent it  shining  to  its  Giver  in  a  song  of  praise  and 
worship.  It  is  due  to  Him  that  it  should  be  cidti- 
vated.  How  early  should  children  be  taught  to  sing  ; 
for  what  is  sweeter  than  the  songs  of  innocent  child- 
hood— so  refining,  so  refreshing,  so  suggestive  of  a 
better  world  ?  Music  sweetens  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
softens  the  hand  of  want,  lightens  the  burdens  of 
life,  makes  the  heart  cour.ageous,  and  the  soul  cheer- 
fully devout.  Into  the  soul  of  childhood  and  youth, 
it  pours  a  tide  of  redeeming  influence.  Its  first  and 
direct  effect  is  to  mentalize  the  musical  performer  ; 
not  to  give  him  knowledge,  more  wisdom  in  the 
practical,  business  aflfairs  of  life,  but  to  sdr  his  men- 
tal being  into  activity,  to  awaken  strong  emotions,  to 
move  among  the  powers  within  as  a  common  elec- 
trifier,  touching  here  with  tenderness,  there  with 
energy,  now  wdth  holy  .aspiration,  and  anon  with  the 
inspiring  thrill  of  beauty.  It  breathes  like  a  miracle 
of  inspiration  through  the  soul,  to  elevate,  refine,  and 
spiritualize.  No  lethargy  can  exist  in  the  soul  that 
is  pouring  forth  a  tide  of  musical  numbers.  Its  very 
recesses  are  all  astir.  Everything  within  becomes 
active  ;  the  perceptions  acute,  the  affections  warm, 
the  moral  sensibilities  quick  and  sensitive.  When 
we  think  how  much  the  world  wants  awakening,  we 
can  think  of  no  power  better  calculated  to  do  it  than 
that  which  dwells  in  the  mysterious  melodies  of 
music. 

But  it  not  only  gives  an  .additional  warmth,  fervor, 
and  vigor  to  the  powers  within,  it  gives  refinement. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  gross,  the  low,  .and  the  vulgar. 
Music  never  suggests  vulgarity  and  baseness — never 
tends  to  the  coarse  and  low  ;  but  to  the  shame  of 
humanity  be  it  said,  th,at  it  has  been  prostituted  to 
administer  to  b.ase  passions  and  vile  feelings.  And 
so  has  religion,  and  reason,  .and  love.  But  not  more 
are  these  directly  opposed  to  the  vile  and  coarse  than 
in  music.  AYlien  musical  numijers  take  hold  of  the 
mental  .man,  with  their  powerful  and  vigorous  sway, 
and  raise  it  to  that  point  of  activity  and  fervor  scarce- 
ly ever  attained  by  any  other  means,  the  whole  ten- 
dency is  to  the  pure,  the  refined,  and  the  perfect.  It 
is  true,  the  increased  and  cultivated  sensibility  of 
musical  performers  makes  them  so  alive  to  discord, 
opposition,  h.arshness,  that  at  times  they  become 
much  like  that  sensitive  plant  called  "  touch-me-not  ;" 
but  this  is  rather  the  result  of  ontward  discord  than 
of  inward  tendency  to  irritability.  The  outward 
world  is  not  in  harmony  with  their  inward  world.  It 
is  too  gross  and  rough — too  discordant  and  perplex- 
ing. 

It  is  to  be  expected  thatthe  sensibility  which  music 
cultivates  will  influence  the  passional  as  well  as  the 
moral  nature  of  man  ;  .and  will,  at  times,  make  anger 
more  acute  as  well  as  love.  It  gives  an  increased 
activity  to  the  whole  being.  And  tins  would  show 
the  importance  of  cultivating  all  the  mental  powers 
in  harmony  with  the  musical  talent.  Much  as  we 
prize  the  influences  of  music — holy  and  enrapturing 
as  we  believe  them  to  be — we  would  not  press  its 
claims  beyond  its  proper  limits.  Harmony  of  men- 
tal development  should  bo  the  grand  object  of  life. 
The  real  and  all-glorious  influences  of  music  are 
known  and  felt  only  when  the  whole  mind  is  truly 
and  properly  cultivated.  Then  its  charm  is  perfect ; 
then  its  heaven  is  created.  Music  .should  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  education.  It  should  be  cultivated 
with  numbers,  with  science,  with  literature,  and 
poetry;  for  it  is  intimately  blended  with  all  these  : 
is  the  spiritual  expression  of  them  all.  It  should 
begin  ere  words  are  lisped  by  the  infant  tongue,  and 
be  continued  through  the  whole  educational  course 
— yea  through  life.  On  account  of  its  mentalizing 
tendency,  it  assists  radier  th.an  retards  the  educa- 
tional progress.  It  renders  more  active  all  the  men- 
tal powers' ;  so  that  the  whole  educational  work  is 
promoted  by  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  musical  fac- 
ulties, All  education  can  be  acquired  more  quickly 
and  more  efiectually  with,  than  without,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  musical  talent.  The  time  given  to  that 
augments  as  rapidly  as  time  spent  in  any  other  way 
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the  strength  of  the  mental  powers  ;  while  it  relaxes, 
unbends,  reci'cates,  and  strengthens  tliein,  and  thus 
gives  more  time  to  the  real  work  of  education.  Then 
let  all  youth  be  wise,  and  educate  their  talents  for 
good  music. 


Piano-Forte  Composers. 

John  Field,  who  resided  for  many  years  at  St. 
Petersburg — as  indolent  as  Dussek  and  as  eccentric 
as  Steibelt  or  WooIB — wrote  some  concertos,  a  few 
sonatas,  and  a  vast  number  of  less  important  works. 
These,  though  exhibiting  a  certain  smoothness  of 
character  and  graceful  peculiarity  of  ti'ait,  or  passage 
admirably  suited  to  the  finished  manner  of  playing 
which  eminently  distinguished  their  author  (a  dis- 
ciple— we  cannot  think  otherwise,  although  Field 
being  an  Englishman,*  we  should  rejoice  to  proclaim 
him  original — of  Cramer)  are  not  remarkable  either 
for  depth  or  variety  of  invention.  Field  deserves 
mention,  nevertheless,  if  only  for  the  extensive  in- 
fluence produced  both  by  his  playing  (his  many  ac- 
complished pupils — .among  whom,  like  Dussek,  he 
boasted  his  Prince  Ferdinands — to  wit)  and  his  mu- 
sic, suiEoiently  meritorious  in  its  way,  on  a  vast  num- 
ber of  contemporaries. 

CiPKiANi  PoTTER.t  another  Englishman,  and  one 
fiir  more  illustrious  th.an  Field,  lias  distinguished 
himself  in  every  branch  of  composition  ;  and  to  liis 
influence  as  a  master  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
attributed  the  remarkable  progress  which  this  coun- 
try has  made  of  late  years  in  musical  intelligence. 
But,  although  Mr.  Potter  has  left  nothing  untoucli- 
ed,  and  notliing,  we  may  surely  s.ay,  "  unadorned,'' 
especially  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music, 
it  is  of  his  pianoforte  music  alone  th.at  we  have  at 
present  to  speak.  Mr.  Potter  is  as  thorough  a  mas- 
ter of  the  sonata  form  as  Mozart  liimself,  with  a 
power  of  development  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
great  Beethoven,  wlio,  struck  with  his  quickness  and 
feeling,  did  not  disdain  to  afford  him  his  invaluable 
counsels.  The  specimens  Mr.  Potter  has  given  us 
of  the  sonata  for  pianoforte  solus  (at  least  the  print- 
ed ones)  are  not  numerous,  and  are  only  published 
in  Germany.  Yet  they  are  of  sucli  a  solid  kind,  tliat, 
although  sometimes  wanting  in  fancy,  they  may 
with  safety  be  constituted  as  models.  Mr.  Potter's 
Studies  (two  books)  are  justly  esteemed  among  the 
very  best  of  elementary  works.  Of  his  concertos, 
although,  we  believe,  he  has  composed  many,  not 
being  printed  we  are  unable  to  speak  advisedly  ;  but 
some  rare  occasions  of  hearing  them  performed  by 
the  composer  have  unfolded  their  merits  so  plainly  as 
to  make  us  the  more  regret  the  impossibility  of»pos- 
sessing  them.  ..  n-' 

From  men  so  gifted  and  so  thoughtful'we  must 
take  a  great  leap  to  descend  upon  suslr  a  level  flat  of 
commonplace  as  that  occupied  by  Frederic  Kalk- 
BRENNEK,  whoui  WO  notice  simply  because,  as  a 
pianist  and  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte,  he  has  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence.  His  studies,  possess- 
ing little  musical  merit,  are  decidedly  u-efnl ;  be- 
sides which,  they  facilitate  certain  mechanical  pe- 
culiarities that,  in  the  present  age  of  executive  won- 
ders, are  almost  indispensable.  As  a  composer 
Kalkbrenner  had  neither  originality  nor  learning. 
His  style,  if  style  it  may  be  termed,  was  a  mel^e  of 
the  exuberances  of  Dussek  and  his  contemporaries, 
the  unmeaning  extravaganza  of  some  of  the  modern 
fantasia-mongers,  and  the  brilliant  scale-passages  of 
Henri  Herz.  We  can  find  no  vestige  in  the  entire 
catalogue  of  Kalkbrenner's  work,  eitlier  of  individual 
thought  or  musical  ingenuity  True,  some  of  his 
pieces  attained  an  ephemeral  popularity ;  but,  of 
them,  the  variations  on  "  Rule  Brittannia  " — which 
are  not  so  ingenious  and  scarcely  more  brilliant  tlian 
those  of  DussekJ: — constitute  a  prominent  example. 
We  need  hardly  say,  that  such  compositions  cannot 
possibly  have  any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
art.  Kalkbrenner  essayed  his  talents  in  concertos 
and  sonatas ;  of  the  former  we  need  not  speak — 
they  are  not  worth  the  pains ;  of  the  latter  we  liave 
a  better  opinion.  We  are  acquainted  with  three  of 
them  : — thiit  in  A  flat,  generally  known  as  the  "  Left- 
handed  Sonata ;"  tliat  in  A  minor,  dedicated  to 
Cherubini  (!) ;  and  that  in  F  minor.  Tlie  first  and 
second  are  the  best  by  many  degrees,  and  have  some 
really  beautiful  passages,  besides  being,  for  Kalk- 
brenner, wonderfully  symmetrical.  The  last,  except 
a  slow  movement  in  C  major,  fantastically  styled 
"  The  Song  of  the  Quail,"  contains  nothing  above 
mediocrity.  Tet,  as  Kalkbrenner  is  unanimously 
admitted  amongst  the  most  notable  persons  who  at  a 
recent  period  devoted  themselves  to  the  progress  of 
the  pianoforte,  we  have  necessarily  included  him  in 
our  catalogue  raisonnie. 

Of  Henri  Herz,  who  still  lives  and  belongs  to 
our  immediate  times,  we  need  say  little.  Singular, 
as  it  may  appear,  he  adopted  the  Fall  of  Paris,  of 
Moscheles,  not  only  as  a  model  for  a  single  piece, 


but  as  a  foundation  of  a  new  school,  which  he  devel- 
oped as  far  as  it  could  go.  But  Herz  brought  with 
him  a  lively  fancy,  an  inexhaustible  facility  in  the 
invention  of  graceful,  elegant,  and  natural  passages, 
and  a  knowledge  of  music  by  no  means  contemptilile. 
How  popular  this  writer  has  been  (and  is) — what  a 
fortune  he  has  proved  to  the  music  publishers — what 
a  boon  to  young  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
what  a  tortnre  to  their  visitors — v.'bat  an  invaluable 
stock  of  displ.ay  for  pianoforte  teachers  incapable  of 
executing  better  music — and  what  a  universal  favor 
itewith  all,  musicians  as  well  as  amateurs — everybody 
knows.  To  say  more  of  Henri  Herz  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  to  say  less  would  have  been  unjust.  JS'or 
should  we  quit  him  so  soon  but  that,  as  far  as  our 
know;edge  goes,  he  has  not  written  one  sonata  for 
piano  solus,  nor  do  hi:!  concertos  evidence  any  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with,  or  jirofound  attachment 
to,  the  sonata  form — tlie  great  test  for  all  compos- 
ers. Before  leaving  him,  however,  we  must  say  one 
thing  in  favor  of  Henri  Herz,  which  is  wholly  apart 
from  the  influence,  good  or  bad,  his  music  has  ex- 
ercised, or  continues  to  exercise,  on  pianists  and 
composers  for  the  piano.  Out  of  the  large  number 
of  works  he  has  written  we  do  not  rcmcmiier  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  ennui  produced  by  tlie  execution  of 
one  of  them,  great  or  small.  As  much  cannot  be 
said  of  many  composers.  Although  compelled  to 
deny  him  a  place  among  the  re.illy  great  men  who 
have  benefitted  and  advanced  the  art,  we  cannot, 
with  any  show  of  justice,  number  ITerz  among  those 
whose  ignorance  renders  them  pitiable  while  their 
assumption  makes  them  intolerable. 

CzERNT,  the  most  voluminous  writer  for  the  piano- 
forte of  whom  the  whole  history  of  the  art  makes 
mention, §  must  be  content  with  this  distinction,  as 
the  only  one  that  has  induced  us  to  introduce  his 
name  here.  He  was  a  musician  of  some  acquire- 
ment, and  a  professor  of  acknowlegcd  merit  He 
lived  a  cotemporarj'  of  Henri  Herz,  and  has  written 
a  great  many  pieces  in  imitation  of  that  original, 
which  by  some  might  be  accepted  without  suspicion 
as  the  compositions  of  Herz  himself.  He  was  a  res- 
ident at  Vienna  while  Beethoven  flourished,  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms  of  acquaintance, 
and  has  written  a  great  many  pieces  in  imitation  of 
that  original,  which  nobody  would,  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  accept  .as  the  compositions  of 
Beethoven.  Czerny  has  imitated  almost  every  co- 
temporary,  almost  every  predecessor,  and,  had  he 
the  gift  of  foresight,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
imitated  some  composer  yet  unborn.  Luckily  for 
posterity  he  did  not  possess  that  gift.  The  soiiatas 
of  Czerny — which  are  frequently  wound  up  into  in- 
terminable fugues,  based  on  interminable  chromatic 
themes — are  tmt  sonatas,  and,  but  for  the  title-page, 
no  one  would  surmise  the  classical  intentions  of  the 
composer.  We  are  pleased  to  he  able  to  say,  that 
we  neither  know  nor  care  whether  Czerny  has  written 
any  concertos,  but  we  h.ave  heard  more  than  three 
hundred  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  we  have  no 
desire  at  present  of  seeking  to  hear  any  more. 

Charles  Mater  and  Pixis  may  be  classed 
together,  the  first  as  a  very  good,  the  last  as  a  very 
bad  composer  of  pianoforte  music.  Mayer,  we  be- 
lieve, lives  in  Russia  ;  Pixis  is  dead  many  years. 
The  influence  of  Mayer,  who  cannot  boast  of  as 
much  originality  as  musical  knowledge,  has  been  to 
improve  the  taste  of  his  hearers,  and  the  music  of 
his  cotemporaries ;  that  of  Pi.xis,  who  can  boast  of 
quite  as  little  originality  as  musical  knowledge,  has 
been  to  spoil  one  and  the  other.  We  know  of  no 
sonatas  by  either ;  but  we  know  of  some  very  ex- 
cellent studies  (good  music  to  boot)  by  the  first,  and 
we  know  of  some  exceedingly  poor  fantasias  (bad 
music  to  boot)  by  the  latter.  Both  are  cited  by 
competent  authorities  as  men  of  note  in  what  chiefly 
regards  the  art  of  composing  and  playing  on  the 
pianoforte.  The  former  we  accept  without  hesita- 
tion ;  the  latter  we  h.ave  named  only  to  question  his 
right  to  the  distinction. — London  Musical  World, 
August  25. 

*John  Field — '' Kussian  Field,"  as  he  was  nick-named— 
wa^,  we  believe,  born  in  Ireland. 

t  Chief  for  many  years  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music — 
master  of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
and  other  eminent  mu.sipians. 

tit  may  be  noted  here  that  Kalkbrenner  in  his  Pianoforte 
Tutor,  while  attempting  to  undervalue,  betr.ays  most  extraor- 
dinary ignorance  of  the  works  of  this  great  composer — speak- 
ing of  his  "  Consolation  "  {a  short  theme  with  variations  in 
E  flat),  as  his  most  remarkable  work  ! 

§  We  believe — thank  heaven  we  have  no  practical  exr.eri- 
ei»?e  of  the  fact — that  the  works  of  Czerny  pass  Op.  IIQQ  !  ! 


Garibaldi. 

While  the  world  is  ringing  with  the  great  deeds  of 
the  Liberator  of  Italy,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  find 
that  he  has  good  claims  for  honorable  mention  in  a 
Journal  of  Music.      While  we  give  all  honor  to  the 


patriot,  let  us  consider  his  merits  as  a  critic  and  a 
singer. 

An  Englishm.an  who  made  the  voyage  from  Mes- 
sina with  Garibaldi,  on  board  the  transport  Amaran, 
gives  this  account  of  his  appearance  and  manner. 

"  Panting  and  sweltering  all  of  us  were,  idle  and 
listless  enough ;  but  the  General  moved  among  the 
various  groups  upon  deck  with  a  kind  and  apt  word 
for  each  of  them,  evincing  tliat  readiness  of  recog- 
nition, that  perfect  accuracy  of  recollection,  that 
memory  of  men  and  things  and  circumstances,  how- 
ever trifling,  which  are  ranked  among  the  innate 
privileges  of  royalty.  He  had  on  his  usual  dictator- 
ial suit,  consisting  of  the  nnfailing  flannel  shirt,  with 
a  silk  bandanna  kerchief  thrown  loosely  and  widely 
round  the  neck  by  way  of  a  scaif,  light  gray  trousers, 
and  the  modern  wide-avvake  hat  with  the  tum-up 
brim 

"  The  prodigious  breadth  of  the  General's  should- 
xcrs,  his  colossal  chest,  and  the  n.atural  dignity  and 
lion-like  majesty  of  his  countenance,  again  and  again 
incline  a  beholder  to  overrate  his  real  stature,  which 
is  certainly  not  above  the  middle  size.  You  must 
go  near  him,  and  measure  him  by  the  standard  of 
common  men,  before  you  recover  from  the  error  into 
which  awe  for  that  commanding  figure  leads  you. 
The  hair,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  dark  hazel",  al- 
most black,  darker  by  far  than  the  beard,  which  is 
tawny  or  reddish.  He  wears  the  hair  rather  long. 
The  beard  is  full,  and  relieves  the  length  of  the  oval 
face,  which  might  otherwise  be  thought  excessive. 
The  temples  are  somewhat  compressed  about  the 
region  of  the  eyes,  and  a  very  strong  oblique  de- 
pression is  observable  about  the  eyebrows.  The 
cheek  bones  are  high,  and  the  nose  comes  down  be- 
tween them  in  a  perfectly  straight  long  line,  even 
with  the  slightly  slanting  forehead.  The  complex- 
ion of  the  small  part  of  the  face  which  is  not  hidden 
by  the  beard  is  not  merely  bronzed  or  sunburnt — it 
has  a  peculiar  sanguine  hue,  thickly  studded  with 
endless  freckles.  This  remarkable  tint,  the  features, 
the  color  of  the  beard,  joined  to  the  calm,  but  deep 
expression  of  the  dark  eye,  all  contribute  to  give  his 
countenance  that  unmatched  character  which  won 
for  Garibaldi  the  appellation  of  the  '  Lionface.' 

Towards  noon  the  General  had  been  engaged  in  a 
long  conversation  with  Turr,  when  his  attention  was 
aiti'acted  by  the  sound  of  merry  voices  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  steamer.  He  walked  up  to  his  compan- 
ions, who  had  got  up  a  kind  of  volunteer  concert ; 
walked  nearer  and  neai-er,  till  he  first  stood,  then  sat, 
in  the  midst  of  ihe  delighted  group.  AU'the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  national  songs,  hymns,  or  melo- 
dies, whi<'h  rose  into  ephemeral  e.xistenco  during  the 
successful  political  commotions  of  18-31,  1848  and 
1849  were  tried  with  indifferent  success.  Garibaldi 
lamented  that  Italy  alone,  of  all  countries  under  the 
sun — Italy,  which  was  great  in  nothing,  if  not  in 
music — had  nothing  like  a  national  air  or  .anthem  to 
boast  of.  "  I  could,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
bitterness  which  has  been  felt  by  many  .an  Italian 
patriot,  "sing  you  the  war-songs  often  barbaric  and 
even  savage  nations,  but  I  could  not  quote  three 
nctes  to  thrill  the  heart  of  an  Italian  as  those  of  the 
Marseillaise  strike  to  the  soul  of  every  Frenchman, 
or  '  God  Save  the  Queen '  sink  home  to  the  heart  of 
an  Englishman.  He  made  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
many  Italian  failures,  nevertheless,  and  his  deep- 
tbncd  mellow  voice  ;  mellow  in  singing,  as  it  is  rather 
sharp-ringing  in  conversation  when  raised  above  the 
ordinary  pitch  ;  his  voice  rose  above  the  chorus  of 
his  old  comrades,  as  they  sang  the  ditty  which  seem- 
ed among  the  many  to  have  most  taken  the  hero's 
fiincy.  I  took  note  of  the  lines  as  I  was  perfectly 
unacquainted  with  them,  and  write  them  down  here 
as  remarkable  for  being  a  melody  in  which  Garibaldi 
sang  first.  It  is  Italj'  who  is  made  to  speak  to  her 
children  : 

*'  Via  toglietemi  del  capo 

"  La  corona  delle  spine; 

"  Che  una  volta  almcQ  sul  erine 

"  Splenda  il  serto  del  valor. 
'*  Sod  r  It-ilia  e  son  risort.a. 

"  Le  catene  ho  tutte  iufrante, 

*■  Sorgero  come  gigante 

•'  At  richiamo  dell'  onor. 
''Fui  signora  delle  genti; 

"  Poi  fui  schiava  o  piansi  tanto; 

"  Per  piu  secoli  di  piaato 

"  Questo  di  compenso  arri. 
''  Tutti  alP  armi,  o  tigli  miei ; 

"  Tiitta  uniti  in  una  schiera; 

''  Benedetta  la  bandie'a 

"  Che  a  pugnar  il  condurri, 
"  Dal  Cenisio  alia  Sicilia, 

"  A  noi  splenda  liberti." 

"  Many  other  songs  more  or  less  of  a  warlike  or 
patriotic  character  were  tried,  mostly  with  indifferent 
success.  We  had  three  Ladies  on  board,  who  had  all 
joined  the  group,  and  to  whom  Garibaldi  paid  easy, 
affable  attentions.  There  is  no  gall  in  the  milk  of 
this   man's  composition,  or  one  would  wonder  how. 
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after  Como,  ho  can  bear  to  look  a  woman  in  tlie  face. 
Two  of  those  fcnialo  iiassonycrs  boloiitrod  to  a  ]iro- 
fossional  singer  from  Messina,  and  tho  latter  was, 
after  a  little  pressinfr,  induced  to  favor  the  company 
with  some  more  cultivated  strains.  Garibaldi  had 
sat  down  on  a  water-butt,  rcstinff  his  feet  on  the 
chain-cable,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
chin  on  both  his  hands,  with  an  upturned  face,  lis- 
tening to  civilized  music  with  the  attention  of  a  man 
fitted  by  nature  to  appreciate  the  beautitul  whenever 
it  falls  in  his  way.  One  of  his  companions,  a 
draughtsman,  was  ready  with  paper  and  penoil  to 
catch  the  attitude  and  the  group.  The  moment  was 
sublime,  for  the  unconscious  General  had  put  on  an 
incttably  calm  and  delighted  expression.  Presently 
the  roughs  again  took  up  the  strain,  and  the  concert 
assumed  that  wild  and  desultory  character  which 
belongs  to  such  extempore  performances.  There 
arose  loud  peals  of  laughter,  in  which  it  did  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see  Garibaldi  take  a  hearty  share — 
Garibaldi,  the  man  on  whose  shoulders  weigh  at  this 
moment  the  destinies  of  Italy.  Accustomed  as  they 
must  be  to  the  exhibition  of  such  unafTectod  cordial- 
ity. Garibaldi's  companions  were  as  fully  charmed  to 
see  their  chieftain  in  such  high  go.od  humor  as  a 
comparative  stranger  might  be.  The  love  and  de- 
votion of  all  men  who  ever  draw  near  Garibaldi  are 
something  that  passes  all  understanding.  He  loves 
all,  and  is  loved  by  all ;  yet  there  is  none  with  whom 
his  supreme  authority  is  ever  shared,  none  who  is 
ever  intimately  taken  into  his  councils.  It  is  only 
his  heart  that  is  open  to  all.  His  mind  is  exclusively 
his  own,  and  his  will  admits  no  doubt  or  dispute." 


The  Boston  Chime. 

Under  this  head,  the  Transcript  has  a  communica- 
tion, giving  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  chime 
of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  "  which  were  obtained," 
he  says,  from  some  old  papers  found  in  the  church 
sometime  since  : — 

The  church  is  furnished  with  a  chime  of  eight 
bells,  the  cost  of  which  was  £.560  ;  the  other  charges 
for  wheels,  docking  and  putting  up  were  £9.3,  ex- 
clusive of  the  freight  from  England  which  was  gen- 
erously given  by  John  Rowe,  Esq. 

Weight  of  the  Bel/s.—\st.  1,545  lbs.;  2d.  1,183 
lbs.  ;  3d.  948  lbs. ;  4th.  833  lbs.  ;  5th.  818  lbs.  ;  Ctli. 
703  lbs. ;  7th.  622  lbs.  ;  8th.  620  lbs. 

Devices  and  ilotloeson  the  Bells. — Tenor,  1st.  This 
peal  of  eight  is  the  gift  of  a  number  of  generous  per- 
sons to  Christ  Church  in  Boston,  New  England, 
Anno  1744. 

2d.  This  church  was  founded  in  the  year  1723. 
Timothy  Cutter,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  the  first  rector 
1745. 

3d.  We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  North  America.     1744. 

4th.  God  preserve  the  Church  of  England.     1744. 

5th.  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  gover>"  f  the  Mass 
Bay  in  N.  F.     Anno  17 U.  j, 

6th.  The  subscriptions  for  i  -^-re  begun 

by  7ohn  Hammock  and  Robert  rch-war- 

dens,  ^ln»o  1 743,  completed   by  ins  and 

ion  Gould,  Church  wardens,  Ann 

7th.  Since  generosity  has  opene  s,  our 

tongues  shall  ring  aloud  its  praise. 

8th.  Abel  Rudhall  of  Gloucester  Inno 

1743. 

The  chime  though  over  a  century  i  '.r- 

fect   in  every  respect,  and  is  regarded  it 

judges  as  the  best  in  this  country. 

'Till  within  a  few  years,  the  bells  were 
ed,"  as  at  present,  but   eight   men   wer 
"  ring  changes,"  a  custom  which  is  still  p 
many  villages  in  England  ;  they  were  not 
at  once,"  until  none  could  be  found  capabi  i 

ing  them  in  the  old  way.  The  good  oU.  \ 
of  ringing  for  Christmas  and  New  Years  \ 
kept  up. 

The  number  of  Ps.alm  tunes  which  can,  at  p. 
be  played  upon  this  chime,  by  the  accomplished 
er,  William  Jewell,  is  almost  incredible." 


^bigljfs  |oiirn;tl  of  Siisix. 
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The  recitre'e  of  Mad .  Tedesco  will  take  plac 
r51e  of  Fid(3s  in  the  Prophfcte,  to  be  perform 
9,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pension  list. 

M.  Calzado  is  introducing  the  new  diap 
the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  opera      In  a  fc 
the  new  instruments  will  be  ready.     The  i 
this  theatre  was  one  of  tho  highest  of  all 
of  Paris.     This  measure,  of  which  the 
sumes  all  the  expense,  will  he  very  fav 
singers. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

IV. 

Parls,  August  10,  18G0. 

My  sliort  visit  to  Paris  is  in  the  unmusical  sea- 
son of  the  year;  a  mere  lingering  to  make  what 
may  be  made  of  chance  opportunity,  to  see  what 
may  be  seen  and  hear  what  may  be  heard  on  the 
way  through  to  other  countries.  Brushing  quick- 
ly past  the  gay  flowers,  and  chiefly  occupied  in 
seeing,  I  had  not  thought  to  gather  musical  honey 
for  these  letters.  But  I  have  seemed  to  meet  on 
all  sides  symptoms  of  a  new  musical  impulse  in 
France.  Certainly  the  French  have  not  borne 
hitherto  the  highest  musical  reputation ;  the 
French  taste,  even  the  French  ear  has  not  been 
reported  very  true  to  concert  pitch  ;  and  the 
French  as  a  people  have  been  proverbially  famed 
for  singing  out  of  tune.  This  is  a  slander  so  far 
as  my  small  e.xperience  of  the  past  fortnight  goes- 
In  the  churches  at  Rouen,  in  the  operas,  the 
cafes  cJiantants,  the  Conservaloire,  and  above  all 
the  singing  classes  of  "  the  million,"  in  Paris,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  very  opposite,  by 
just  that  same  exactness  in  regard  to  tune  and 
time,  which  makes  the  whole  every  day  move- 
ment of  this  most  orderly  and  military  nation. 
Here  every  thing  goes  in  procession  ;  all  partakes 
of  the  controlling  military  rhythm ;  and  with 
whatever  latent  discontent  there  is  (doubtless 
not  a  little)  under  the  purest  de.spotism,  there  is 
still  a  certain  lyric  sense  of  glory  and  of  pride  in 
power,  in  art,  in  order  and  in  beauty  which  goes 
well  with  music.  There  is  a  great  educational 
work  in  progress  over  all  France  in  respect  to 
music.  The  people  are  becoming  singers,  in  a 
more  real  and  substantial  sense  (I  cannot  help 
thinking)  than  we  are  wont  to  boast  of  with  our 
swarms  of  money-making  singing  masters  and 
"professors"  in  New  England.  Here  a  great 
musical  movement,  real  and  sincere,  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  in  the  people,  and  to  have  a  liv- 
ing soul  in  it.  It  enjoys  the  fostering  care  of 
government.  The  empire,  which  styles  itself 
"  Peace,"  is  shrewd  enough  at  least  to  show  that 
it  is  also  Art,  and  also  Music.  And  it  does  look 
as  if  that  power,  which,  while  it  turns  Paris  into 
a  camp,  at  the  same  time  unites  the  Louvre  with 
the  Tuileries,  builds  noblepalaces  and  boulevards 
and  bridges,  redeems  to  sight  the  beautiful  old 
tower  of  St.  Jacques,  long  hidden  in  a  dirty  mass 
of  buildings,  restores  and  renovates  the  glorious 
old  cathedrals,  and  other  monuments  of  Gothic 
\rchitecture  throughout  France, — doing  in  fact 

'erywhere  a  great  ajsthetic  work  and  cultivat- 
■  the  artistic  glory  of  the  land, — was  at  the 
■!  time  quickening  a  new  musical  impulse  and 
..paring  a  new  musical  era  in  its  people. 

What  I  witnessed   last  Sunday  was  significant. 

Orphe'on  "  is  the  collective  name  of  a  great 
ystem  of  popular  singing  societies,  for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  within  a  few  years  organized,  and 
still  spreading  out  its  branches  over  all  France. 
The  reports  are  still  fresh  of  the  impression  which 
a  delegation  of  some  thousands  of  the  male  Or- 
pbeonists  made  on  their  visit  to  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace in  England  some  weeks  since.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  an  invitation  in  company 
with  an  intelligent  amateur  of  our  town,  to  what 


was  styled  a  Siianee  Snlcnncllc  of  the  Orphcnn 
(Ville  de  Paris),  held  in  the  vast  round  of  the 
Cirque  Napoleon,  at  2  P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  Aug- 
ust 5th.  This  "  solemn  session  "  was  a  free 
grand  concert ;  there  were  no  tickets  sold  ;  it 
was  the  people's  own  afl'air  and  open  to  the  peo- 
ple, subject  only  to  the  limitation,  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  and  of  order,  (for  here  the  rule  is  abso- 
lute and  universal,  in  theatres,  in  cars,  in  omni- 
buses, never  to  admit  one  person  over  and  above 
the  actual  number  of  seats)  of  invitations  dated 
from  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine. 

The  assembly  was  immense.  There  could  not 
have  been  fewer  than  five  thousand  guests;  and 
these  ranged  in  circle  above  circle  (to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  circles),  from  the  spacious  area 
below  to  half  way  up  the  richly  decorated  walls 
of  the  great  circus,  made  a  most  brilliant  and 
lively  spectacle,  in  itself  enough  to  occupy  the 
hour  we  were  kept  waiting.  All  classes  were 
assembled,  but  chiefly  of  the  people ;  mechanics 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  a  vast  brilliant 
flower  bed  of  kaleidoscopic  colors ;  here  and 
there  an  actual  blue  blouse,  or  the  picturesque 
Arabic  costume  of  the  Zouave.  A  wide  section 
of  the  [round,  from  top  to  bottom,  was  filled  or 
filling  with  the  singers,  numbering  one  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  voices  in  all.  Above,  on  one 
side,  sat  the  basses  and  the  tenors,  and  below 
them  the  women.  On  the  other  side,  the  boys 
and  girls.  At  the  foot  of  all  a  patch  of  the  ten- 
derest  plants,  silvery-voiced  youngest  girls,  found 
room  upon  the  central  area.  The  rest  of  this 
was  occupied  by  dignitaries  and  distinguished 
guests  in  stately  arm-chairs,  such  as  Auber,  who 
moved  about  a  sort  of  oracle  among  them,  and 
others  of  the  musical  celebrities  of  France;  M. 
le  Prefet  also,  whose  entrance  was  unanimously 
greeted,  as  was  that  of  several  othej's ;  all  scrup- 
ulously dressed,  too,  as  if  it  were  indeed  a  great 
occasion,  and  as  if  In  solemn  honor  to  what  they 
recognized  as  a  great  cause. 

Here  and  there  among  tho  younger  singers 
stood  their  teachers,  to  reflect  the  hints  of  tempo 
and  expression  from  the  conductor,  who  stood 
below,  upon  their  immediate  neighborliood. 
There  was  much  affectionate  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested towards  some  of  these  among  the  boys. 
For  everything  spoke  out  there  ;  the  scene  was 
thoroughly  French :  and  what  a  noise  there  was  ! 
what  an  infinite  babblement  of  animated  tongues, 
over  the  whole  space,  but  especially  among  the 
boy  singers  as  they  came  rushing  down  into  their 
seats,  and  "  thought  aloud  "  of  everj'thing  that 
passed  before  the  call  to  order.  They  were 
bright-looking,  hand.some,  intelligent  boys  for  the 
most  part ;  the  handsomer  for  carrying  so  much 
of  the  air  of  cheerful  discipline  in  their  faces  and 
in  all  their  movements;  lively,  happy,  noisy,  but 
not  rude  ;  one  is  pleasantly  struck  by  the  (aces 
and  the  manners  of  the  boys  in  all  the  streets  of 
Paris.  If  I  could  only  sketch  that  quaint  old 
figure  of  a  teacher  who  stands  up  there  on  my 
left,  answering  the  laughing,  eager  questions  of  a 
dozen  tip-toe  boys  at  once  !  He  was  a  subject 
for  a  Cruickshank.  With  his  back  turned  he 
seems  the  very  image  of  a  Scotch  or  Yankee 
country  schoolmaster  ;  but  when  he  turns  round 
the  face  is  one  of  those  picturesque  oddities  you 
only  find  in  Eui-ope ;  vei-y  tall  and  lank  and 
bony ;  an  old  man  with  bushy  grey  hair  and  long 
grey  moustache,  a  fabulously  long  beaked  nose, 
and  very  high  retreating  forehead  ;  face  red,  and 
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full  at  once  of  routine,  discipline  and  good-natur- 
ed humor  and  that  enthusiasm  in  a  good  work 
which  preserves  youth  ;  altogether  a  picturesque, 
quaint  specimen  1  I  think  it  was  he,  who,  when 
the  moment  for  commencing  was  announced, 
stepped  downward  a  few  steps,  and  placing  a 
wreath  of  immortelles  upon  a  bust,  said  in  a  clear 
voice:  A  la  memoire  de  Wilhki.m  !  he  being 
the  patron  saint  as  it  were  of  the  Orpheon,  since 
of  Wilhelm's  singing  classes  for  the  million  (now 
imitated  by  Mainzer  in  England)  this  Orphc'on 
is  the  natural  fruit.  There  was  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  the  enthusiasm,  immense  of  course, 
after  the  French  way ;  they  always  have  a  senti- 
ment. 

The  conductor  of  the  fii-st  part,  M.  Bazix,  a 
remarkably  intelligent-  and  wholesome  looking 
man,  gave  the  sign,  when  all  rose,  and  the  few 
chords  of  the  brief  introductory  Doniine  salvum 
instantly  revealed  a  wonderfully  pure,  sonorous, 
musical  ensemble  of  tone.  The  pieces  were  alJ 
unaccompanied.  No.  1  was  for  the  whole  choir, 
Veni  Creator,  by  Besozzi,  a  dignified  composition 
in  contrapuntal  church  style,  and  was  sung  per- 
fectly, as  regards  purity  of  intonation,  precision 
of  outline  in  the  coming  in  of  diflerent  sets  of 
voices,  light  and  shade,  and  all  the  qualities  of 
good  choral  singing.  The  parts  of  the  harmony 
were  nicely  balanced,  and  all  voices  told.  We 
do  not  think  we  ever  heard  so  large  a  mass  of 
vocal  tone  that  was  so  pure,  .so  fresh,  so  vivid  ; 
the  molten  mass  ran  bright  and  without  dross. 
No.  2  was  humorous,  a  fable  of  Fontaine,  set 
very  happily  to  music  by  ]\I.  Bazin,  in  Opera 
Comique  style,  about  the  two  physicians,  Dr. 
Tanl-pis  and  Dr.  Tanl-mievx  (so-much-thc-better 
and  so-much-the-worse.)  It  was  rendered  with 
most  delicate  esprit. 

No.  3.  L'An/jelux,  by  Papin,  was  a  chorus  of 
children's  voices  ;  a  sweet  religious  strain,  flowing 
in  upon  an  accompaniment  of  boy  contralti,  imi- 
tating church  bells.  The  quality  of  tone  was 
lovely,  especially  where  the  tender,  silver  soprano 
of  these  youngest  girls  took  up  the  strain  by  it- 
self, atul  the  boy  voices  did  not  .shout  and  blart  in 
that  offensive,  overwhelming  manner  which  has 
been  a  fault  in  our  musical  school  festivals  in 
Boston.  Insatiable  applau.se,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  grown  up  singers,  compelled  arepeti 
lion  of  this.  Then  the  men  took  their  turn  and 
sang,  in  four  parts,  a  delightful  little  staccato  cho- 
rus from  Gretry;  La  garde  jMsse,  representing 
the  watch  going  the  round  of  the  streets  at  mid- 
night, and  warning  everybody  to  go  into  the 
house  and  keep  silence.  The  lightly  marked, 
distinct  pianissimo  tramp  of  footsteps  in  the  be- 
ginning was  most  perfect.  The  sense  of  near 
approach,  conveyed  by  the  crescendo,  from  verse 
to  verse,  equally  so  ;  and  the  reteat.  INIachinery 
could  not  do  the  thing  so  nicely  as  those  five  hun- 
dred voices.  The  children  then  returned  the 
compliment  of  clapping,  backed  by  the  whole 
audience.  No.  4  was  a  respectable  church  piece, 
short,  in  contrapuntal  style,  by  M.  Auber.  No. 
6,  for  full  chorus,  by  Halevy,  and  in  his  most 
characteristic  and  dramatic  style,  full  of  modula- 
tions, interminglings  and  responses,  had  essen- 
tially the  same  poetic  subject  with  the  piece  by 
Gretry,  and  was  called  Le  Couvre-feu:  —  very 
effective  and  completely  rendered.  It  is  a  chorus 
from  his  Jwf  errant,  an  opera  which  he  produced 
while  the  interest  in  Eugene  Sue's  novel  was  yet 
fresh,  but  which  had  not  at  all  the  same  success 
as  La  Juioe. 


Part  second  was  conducted  by  a  plump,  little, 
bustling,  blonde  individual,  full  of  gesticulation, 
yet  efficient,  M.  Pasdeloup,  and  opened  with  a 
clever  composition  of  his  own,  a  Prayer,  for  all 
the  voices.  Next  came  a  "  Spring  Song,"  being 
one  of  those  sweet  and  rather  sentimental  Ger- 
man-Italian part-songs  for  male  voices,  by  de 
Call.  But  to  our  mind  the  freshest,  happiest  and 
most  interesting  morccau  in  the  day's  selection 
was  a  vintage  song  (Les  Vendanges^  from  old 
Orlando  Lasso,  to  which  very  pretty  and  poetic 
French  rhymes  had  been  adapted.  There  is  a 
rare  touch  of  fine,  imaginative,  graceful  play  in 
the  music,  which  many  would  not  expect  from 
that  "  learned,"  "  scientific  "  old  fellow,  that  pio- 
neer in  contrapuntal  art;  and  it  was  beautifully 
sung.  So  was  the  next  piece.  No.  10,  one  of  a 
very  different  character  and  perhaps  the  next 
most  interesting  in  the  programme,  by  a  living 
French  composer,  Gounod  :  a  chorus  for  male 
voices  from  M.  Faust,  martial,  stirring,  grandiose 
in  style,  startling  in  modulations,  and  laid  out  ev- 
idently upon  large  orchestral  background.  The 
unaided  voices  made  the  most  of  it.  A  Can- 
tiqtie  by  Haydn,  one  of  his  elegant  and  faultless 
common-places,  followed,  and  the  seance  closed 
with  an  enthusiastic  Vive  PEmperetir .'  vigorously 
composed  by  Gounod,  and  sung  apparently  with 
a  will,  to  words  which  couple  the  occasion  and 
the  whole  artistic  impulse  of  the  laud  with  his 
name  : 

C  e.^t  r  elu  (io  la  France; 

II  fut  .<;on  sauveur, 
Tl  onvre  lin  temple  k  I'indu.^trie, 
Aux  heaux-arts  il  rend  leur  splendcur, 
A  nos  drapeaux  leur  vieil  honneur; 
A  la  France  il  revd  ton  ^cnic  (.') 

And  so  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  musical  occasions  at  which  I  ever  have 
been  present.  Of  course  it  is  a  greater  thing  to 
hear  greater  compositions.  But  one  could  not 
hear  that  singing,  and  feel  that  audience,  without 
feeling  also  that  it  has  a  future  in  it ;  that  the 
Orpheon  really  is  a  sound,  live,  vigorous  musical 
movement,  springing  out  of  the  life  of  the  people 
and  destined  to  identify  itself  with  all  that  peo- 
ple's enthusiasms.  It  is  pregnant  with  a  great 
musical  activity,  hereafter ;  arttl  whether  it  is  to 
call  forth  composers  of  the  true  imaginative,  cre- 
ative stamp  or  not,  it  is  at  least  moulding  the  ear 
and  the  soul  of  the  French  nation  to  a  fine  ap- 
preciation and  a  deep  love  of  the  art  of  music. 
There  is  more  of  Future  in  that,  we  fancy,  than 
in  all  the  theoretic  products  of  the  Wagners, 
Liszts  and  Berliozes ;  and  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  the  Ai't  owes  nothing  to  those  men, 
especially  the  first  named.  D. 


New  Books. 

The  Kangaroo  Htwtehs;  or  adventures  in  the  busb  by  Anne 
Rowm.an,  author  of  "^  Esper.inza,''  the  "  Ca^t-aways,'"  **  The 
Younp:  Exiles,"  etc.,  etc.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  & 
Co.     1360. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Pamilt  BrnLE.  P.arts  1.  2.  3.  Publish- 
ed on  the  lat  and  15th  of  each  month     Price  15  cents. 

This  has  a  large  quarto  pivge,  well  printed,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  good  wood  engravings. 

Cassell's  Illttstrated  N.atural  History.  Parts,  1,2,3,  4,  5. 
Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpio,  New  York.    Price  15  cents. 


style  with  Ditson  &  Co.'s  edition  of  Oratorios  and  Cantatas. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Some  of  Mr.  Bristow'^  instrumental  compositions 
were  performed  here  some  years  ago,  and  made  a 
quite  favorable  impression.  "  Praise  to  God  "  is  a 
sort  of  oratorio,  composed  to  the  words  of  the  "  Te 
Dcum  Laudamus  "  and  so  far  a,s  one  can  judge  it 
in  tins  form  would  be  quite  effective  and  pleasing  in 
performance.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  ora- 
torio societies.     It   is  beautifully  printed  and  bound. 

The  Home  Cuicle.  A  collection  of  Marches.  Waltzes,  Polka.«, 
Schottisclies,  Uedowas,  Quadrilles.  Contra  D.tnces,  &c.  For 
the  riinofoito.    Price  $1  50;  cloth,  S2. 

The  Shower  of  Pearls.  A  collection  of  duets.  Sec,  (uniform 
with  the  above.) 

To  the  oft  repeated  question,  "  what  shall  I  buy 
to  give  to  a  fiiend,"  when  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  friend  or  the  musical  attainments  of  the 
friend,  we  always  recommend  these  collections.  Not 
to  real  students  of  music,  hut  to  the  people  who 
"  play,  on  the  piano  a  litde  and  sing  a  little."  But 
there  are  many  gems  of  real  music  in  them,  beside 
the  li^zliter  jucces. 


ci 


Uew  Music. 

FARreoL.     Morceau  |de  genre  pour  le    piano    par    Theodor 
Hagen,  30  cents.  New  York.    Published  by  Theo.  Hagen. 

"Praise  to  God."     A  Choral  and  Instrumental  work,  com- 
posed by  Geo.  Fred.  Bristow.    Bound  in  cloth,  uniform  in 


Paris. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  Rohert  le  Diablr  has  been 
given  with  Mad.  Vandenheuvel  and  Mile.  Marie 
Sax,  both  receivinp:  most  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
OpA-a  Comique  has  revived  the  Caid,  with  Madame 
Upalda  in  the  principal  part  which  she  has  made 
fimous  and  her  own. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  rKOXiiine<\  September  1st.,  and 
promises  a  new  opera  Ondine  by  Genet.  Gounod  also 
is  about  finishing  a  now  opera  for  this  theatre,  la 
Reine  Ballcis. 

Duprez  gives  an  annn.al  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  the  commune  of  A^alniondois,  of  which 
he  is  mayor.  Ills  daughter  Mad.  Vandenheuvel 
Duprez  carried  away  the  honors  of  the  one  given 
recently.  She  was  assisted  l)y  Mile.  Mnric  Brunetti, 
Godfrend,  and  Leon  Duprez,  her  brother.  The  mas- 
ter of  these  artists  took  his  part  also  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  Parisians  are  making  great  preparation 
for  the  winter  season.  The  Grand  Opera  re- 
cently sold  ten  tbon.s.and  costumes  and  twenty-five 
chandeliers,  to  clear  the  costume  store-room,  and  has 
ordered  new  costumes  for  M.  Auber's  obi  opera,  "  Le 
Pliiltre,"  which'  is  still  attractive,  and  which  is  to  he 
played  with  f'le  new  ballet  Mile.  Tao-lioni  composed, 
and  M.  Offjnbach  has  set  to  music.  Mile.  Ijivry  is 
to  be  chief  dansaise  in  it,  and  which  is  to  see  the 
footlights  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  M.  Wagner 
has  given  Mile.  Sax  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  in  "Tann- 
hauser."  It  was  she  who,  seeing  Mons.  Berliot  su- 
perintend the  rehearsals  of  Gluck's  "Orphee,"  as  she 
had  scon  masters  superintend  their  operas,  cried  out 
to  1dm  for  some  explanation,  calling  him  "  Monsieur 
Gluck  "  !  She  was  discovered  in  some  rnfi^  concert 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  C)pera  Imperiale  has 
'ias  given  two  represntations  of  "  Seniiramis,"  and 
the  426th  of  "  Rohert  le  Diablc."  A  grand  perfor- 
mance was  to  he  given  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  sufferers  in  Syria.  Mme.  Vandenheuvel- 
Dnprez  is  to  repeat  the  role  of  Marguerite,  in  the 
"Huguenots,"  and  Mile,  Sax  in  that  of  Rachel,  in 
,"  La  Jnive."  "La  Petit  Chaperon  Ronge,"  has 
been  revived  at  the  Opera  Comique.  "  Le  Roi  Bar- 
bouf "  is  the  title  of  the  new  opera  libretto  by  M. 
Scribe,  announced  for  early  production.  Mme. 
Ugaldc  has  quitted  the  Thcatro-Lyrique,  and  accept- 
ed a  permanent  engagement  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
A  ne  V  piece  in  three  acts  had  been  accepted  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  entitled  "La  Villa  Mcdicis,"  by 
MM.  Rcqueblan  and  Sardon. 

The  yo  ing  and  pretty  Polish  pianiste,  Mile.  Hed- 
wige  Brezowska,  has  just  married  the  Count  ile'leu, 
consul  general  of  France  at  New  Orleans. 
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Badhn. — Berlioz  has  just  (riven  his  annual  concert 
here,  which  for  four  years  has  been  the  event  of  the 
season.  It  took  place  in  the  gi-and  sa//i;  de  la  Con- 
versation and  IJogor,  Vienxtemps,  Jacquard,  with 
Mad.  Viardot  and  JMad.  Carvalho  took  part  in  the 
performances.  The  orchestra,  and  cliorns,  were  made 
up  from  the  artists  of  Baden,  Carlsruhe  and  Stras- 
bourg. Berlioz  gave  liis  overture  to  the  Francs 
jti;/es  and  a  fragment  of  the  Dnmnalion  de  Faust,  the 
solos  being  sung  by  JIad.  Eherius  and  Eberhoffer  of 
the  chapel  of  Carlsrulie.  These  fine  works  were  giv- 
en with  good  effect.  The  success  of  Mad.  Viardot 
in  two  fragments  from  Orphee  was  immense. 

WIESIiA«E^'. — LitoIfF  gave  a  grand  concert  here, 
attended  by  an  enormous  audience,  and  this  celebrat- 
ed artist  sliowed  himself  superior  even  to  his  great 
reputation.  He  played  his  fourth  symphonic 
concerto  with  the  power,  vigor  and  expression  that 
characterize  bim.  He  directed  the  execution  of  liis 
overture  to  Maximilian  Eohespierre  and  a  fragment  of 
his  opera  Rodriijo  von  Toledo,  which  was  sung  by 
artists  famous  in  Germany,  Mile.  Schmidt,  Carl 
Formes  and  M.  Schneider.  The  music  produced  a 
great  effect.  A  young  Hungarian  violinist  named 
Auer,  fourteen   years   of  age   appeared   with  great 


FRANKFOKT-ON-TnE-M.iiNE. — The  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birtli  of  Cherubini  was  celebrated 
here  on  the  8th  of  September,  on  which  occasion  his 
opera  Fanisl-a  was  given,  written  by  him  at  Vienna, 
in  180.5,  where  it  was  represented  Februarj'  6th  in  the 
following  year. 

Pkofessioxal  Singing  in  Chukches. — We 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  following  letter  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  an 
incumbent,  in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  atten- 
tion having  been  directed  to  an  advertisement  which 
stated  that  at  the  re-opening  services  of  a  church  in 

the  diocese,  on  Sunday  last,  a  Miss  W had  been 

engaged  to  sing  select  pieces  of  music  : 

"  The  Palace,  Eipon,  Aug.  9,  1860. 
"  Mt  Deak  Sir  ■  My   attention  has  been   called 
to  the  form    of  notice  in  which   the  sermons  to  be 

preached  .it  the  re-opening  of church,  on  Sunday 

last,  the  5th  inst.,  were  publicly  announced.     I  allude 
particularly  to  the  advertisement  that  a  professional 

singer.  Miss  W ,  liad  been  engaged  to  sing  select 

pieces  of  music  during  the  service.  I  consider  such 
an  announcement  as  this  highly  objectionable,  nor 
can  I  refrain  from  marking  ray  strong  disapproval  of 
it.  The  church  of  God  is  not  the  place  to  which 
crowds  of  persons  ought  to  be  attracted  to  hear  pro- 
fessional singing.  Performances  of  this  kind  belong 
to  other  places  altogether,  and  it  is  a 'profanation  of 
a  church  to  convert  it  into  a  place  of  attraction  for 
the  lovers  of  fine  music  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  select  pieces  ot  music  by  eminent  musical 
performers.  I  delight  in  good  music.  I  often  hear 
in  the  churches  of  the  diocese  congregational  sing- 
ing which  is  scarcely  equaled  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  the  talent  for  music  and  the  love 
of  singing  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  West  Riding, 
only  render  it  the  less  necessary  to  invoke  any  foreign 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  this  portion  of  our  public  wor- 
ship. I  object  to  all  singing  in  churches  in  which 
the  congregation  in  genersil  cannot  take  part,  and, 
above  all,  I  object  to  the  announcement  of  any  musi- 
cal performers  by  way  of  inducement  to  the  public 
to  attend  a  particular  service.  The  eminence  or 
skill  of  the  performer  only  makes  such  an  announce- 
ment more  objectionable.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  not  again  have  the  pain  of  observing  any  notice 
similar  to  the  one  which  has  made  it  my  duty  to  write 
this  letter. 

"  I  am  aware  that  you  have  been  suffering  of  late 
from  severe  illness,  and  on  this  account  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  you  were  not  consulted  upon  the 
form  ot  advertisement,  and  are  entirely  free  from  any 
blame  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  you  are  the 
only  person  with  whom  I  can  officially  coramuntcate 
upon  the  subject,  because  in  point  of  law  the  incum- 


bent of  any  parish  is  the  only  responsible  person  for 
the  mode  in  which  divine  service  is  conducted  in  the 
church  which  he  serves. 

"  I  will  thank  you,  therefore,  in  future  to  use  your 
authority  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  circum- 
stance to  wbich  this  letter  refers.  I  doubt  not  you 
entirely  agree  with  me  in  the  belief  that  to  attempt  to 
swell  a  congregation  by  an  advertisement  of  ]>rofcs- 
sional  singing  may  succeed  to  attract  a  crowd  to- 
gether, but  it  is  a  course  wholly  unworthy  of  a  min- 
ister of  Christ,  and  very  ill-adapted  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  or  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  RiroN. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  Draytons  have  been  during  the  past  week  .at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  since  the  injunction  against  the 
Melodeon  ;  the  controversy  being  one  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  two  estates  to  determine  their  re- 
spective rights,  and  not  in  any  way  dii'ccted  against 
Mr.  Drayton. 

At  the  Howard  Mr.  Booth  has  continued  a  success- 
ful engagement The   Colleen  Bawn,  by  Bourci- 

cault,  continues  to  draw  immense  audiences,  literally 
filling  the  Museum,  every  evening  and  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons. 

We  learn  that  the  new  hall  in  Bumstead  Place,  at 
which  some  concerts  and  the  Artists'  Receptions  were 
given  last  winter  has  at  last  received  a  name,  and  is 
to  be  known  by  the  appropriate  designation  of  All- 
ston  Hall. 

The  Mechanics  Fair  is  still  open  and  attractive  as 
ever  and  crowded  as  ever.  In  Section  No.  1,  occu- 
pying the  armory  floor  above  Faneuil  Hall,  arc  the 
Musical  Instruments,  from  the  following  contributors 
viz.  : 

Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co., 
Hallet  &  Cumston,  T.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin, W.  P.  Emerson,  N.  M.  Lowe,  A.  G.  Miller  & 
Co.,  William  Bourne,  C.  A,  Adams,  J.  W.  Brackctt, 
W.  P.  Marvin,  J.  E.  McNeil. 

William  H.  Schultze,  the  violinist,  who  is  so  well 
appreciated  as  an  artist  and  universally  esteemed  as 
a  man,  .and,  from  his  connection  with  the  old  Germa- 
nia  Musical  Society,  counts  numbers  of  friends  all 
over  the  connti'y,  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Fehmer, 
a  young  German  lady  of  this  city.  On  the  evening 
before,  according  to  the  German  custom,  the  friends 
of  the  couple  assembled  at  the  residence  of  the  lady's 
mother,  and  celebrated  the  comiirg  event  by  speeches 
serious  and  comic,  short  scenes  in  character,  tableaux 
vivants,  &c.,  all  of  which  had  reference  to  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  Perhaps  the  most  notiee.iblo,  be- 
cause the  most  absurdly  comic  part  of  the  perform- 
ances was  a  negro-burlesque,  executed  by  gentlemen 
mostly  well-known  in  musical  circles,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Carl  Zerrahn  (uncle  of  the  bride).  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  Orplieus  Glee  Club  made 
their  appearance  at  the  door  and  sang  a  couple  of 
their  choicest  pieces.  Upon  invitation  they  finished 
their  programme  in-doors.  Somewhat  later  the  full 
Germ.ania  Band  serenaded.  The  good  wishes  ut- 
tered and  the  sweet  sounds  discoursed  during  the  eve- 
ning will  long  linger  pleasantly  in  the  memory  of  the 
young  couple  who  have  now  entered  upon  their  honey- 
moon. 

Neiv  Orleans. — The  New  Opera  HonsE. — 
The  enterprising  and  intelligent  manager  of  this 
popular  establishment,  Mr.  Bondousquie,  has  almost 
completed  his  arrangements  for  the  coming  operatic 
season,  and,  judging  from  what  we  know  of  the 
aforesaid  arrangements,  we  are  warranted  in  predict- 
ing to  the  musical  public  of  our  city  a  most  brilliant 
and  varied  succession  of  stars  and  novelties. 

Prominent  amongst  the  late  engagements  made  by 
Mr.  Boudousquie  stand  those  of  Mme.  Faure-  Briere, 


first  chanteuse  legere,  and  of  Mile.  Lacombe,  mezzo- 
soprano,  for  the  grand  opera.  The  reputation  which 
these  accomplished  artists  have  .already  achieved  in 
Europe  is  such  that  thoy  need  fear  no  comparisons 
with  their  predecessors  upon  the  same  boards.  Mile. 
Lacombe  has  sustained  the  leading  characters  in 
Meyerbeer's  and  Rossini's  masterpieces  in  all  the 
large  French  and  Belgian  theatres  with  groat  talent 
and  success,  and  will  doubtless  meet  hero  with  quite 
as  warm  a  reception  as  in  the  scenes  of  her  former 
triumphs.  Of  Mme.  Faure-Briere,  the  light  soprano 
of  the  new  company,  we  will  merely  say  that  she  has 
run  through  the  gauntlet  of  three  successive  engage- 
ments at  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Lyrical  Theatre 
of  Paris,  and  that  she  has  just  closed  a  most  brilliant 
and  lucrative  engagement  in  London,  where  her  bril- 
liant vocalization  and  fiultlcss  style  have  elicited  the 
most  flattering  notices  from  the  press  and  the  public. 

With  Mile.  Lacombe  in  the  grand  and  Mme. 
Faure-Briere  in  comic  opera,  our  musical  friends 
need  entertain  no  fear  of  having  a  dull  prospect  be- 
fore them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  gifted  artists,  Mr.  Bou- 
dousquie has  also  secured  the  services  of  Mme.  Ha- 
quette  as  jeune  premiere  role  in  the  drama  and  vaud- 
eville, and  Mons.  Genneiier  as  premier  amoureux. 
The  lady  is  said  to  be  a  most  accomplished  actress 
of  the  Parisian  type,  her  histrionic  apprenticeship 
having  been  made  entirely  upon  the  boards  of  that 
great  metropolis  of  taste  and  fashion.  Report 
speaks  most  highly  of  her  dramatic  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  Mr.  Gennetier. — N.  0.  Delta. 

Italian  Opera. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Orleans  theatre  has  been  leased  by  the  Italian 
Opera  Company,  and  will  open  its  doors  early  in 
November  next. — N.  0.  Picayune. 

Mad.  Czillag,  the  celebrated  cantatrice,  says  the 
Revue  et  Cazetle  Muslcale  de  Paris,  has  been  engaged 
on  the  most  brilliant  terms  for  the  next  ye.ar  by  M. 
Ullman,  director  of  the  opera  at  New  York. 

Compliment  to  Buffalo  Musicians. — On  the 
occasion  of  the  excursion  of  the  Prince  and  suite,  by 
the  Rescue,  on  Georgian  Bay  from  Collings^vood,  on 
Monday  last,  Poppcnberg's  Band  accompanied  them. 
After  the  Band  had  performed  a  few  pieces.  His 
Roval  Highness  remarked  to  one  of  his  attendants  : 
'*  This  is  the  best  band  I  have  heard  since  I  left  Ent;- 
land  ;  "  and  he  forthwith  deputized  one  of  the  Lords 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Poppenberg.  His  Lordship  said  to 
Mr.  P.  ;  "  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wishes  me  to  express  to  you  his  utmost  satisfaction 
with  your  performance."  Mr.  Poppenberg  answered 
assuring  the  Royal  messenger  that  he  "  should  en- 
deavor to  deserve  so  hi<rh  a  compliment;"  after 
which  the  Prince  arose,  lifted  his  hat  and  saluted  Mr. 
Poppenberg  and  each  member  of  the  Band. 

It  should  be  very  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  Buf- 
falo and  the  Pappenbergs  to  know  they  gave  such 
satisfaction  as  musicians,  when  there  were  twenty 
other  bands  present  to  eotnpete  with  them. 

The  Prince  subsequently  enquired  where  the  band 
was  fLom  ;  an<l  on  being  informed  again  expressed 
satisfaction  and  surprise. 

The  End  of  Sunday  Theatricals  in  Neiv 
York. — We  are  hapjiy  to  record  the  general  sub- 
jection of  the  Sunday  theatre  proprietors  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  A  single  notorious  offender  still  resists 
public  sentiment  and  defies  the  authorities;  but  a 
little  experience  of  the  penalties  of  violated  law,  so 
soon  as  the  indictments  hanging  over  his  head  can 
be  reached,  may  teach  him  a  vaUuable  lesson.  We 
understand  that  Eustachi's  Volks  theatre  has  pas.sed 
into  new  and  better  hands — the  Sunday  performances 
have  been  abandoned.  The  Stadt  theatre — after  a 
parting  growl  at  the  "  Snnd.ay  fanatics,"  through  the 
Staats  Ztilunt/.  for  interrupting  its  Sunday  profits, 
which  formeidy  equaled  tliose  of  the  entire  week, 
takes  out  a  new  license,  and  foregoes  Sunday  exhi- 
bitions. The  Volks  Garten  did  not  fancy  the  suits 
of  the  "  Hou.se  of  Refuge,"  for  S500  penalty  for  its 
Sunday  "  sacred  concerts,"  and  give  up  playing. 
The  Broadway  establishments  e.arly  g.ave  in  to  the 
law.  and  some  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  apply 
for  regular  theatrical  license.  On  the  whole,  a  more 
general  submrssion  to  the  theatre  and  Sunday  laws 
has  been  secured  than  has  been  known  for  twenty 
years. — N.   Y.  Times. 
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Faikhaven. — Mr.  S.  Lasar  gave  an  organ  con- 
cert at  this  place  recently,  at  which  he  gave  the 
following  programme  ; 

1.  Grand  Chorus — ''Hallelujah."  from  the  Messiah.  ...Hande^ 

2.  Corouation  M-arch— From  "  The  Prophet  " Meyerheer 

3.  Serenade — ■'  Oh !  Summer  Night  " Donizetti 

4.  Organ  Fantasia — "  God  Save  the  Queen  " Lasar 

6.  Grand  March  and  Chorus — From  Tannhiiu-^er  ".  . .  .Wagner 
G.  Selections  from  the  Opera — "  Itobert  le  Diable  ".Meyerbeer 

7.  Selections  from  the  Opera — "  II  Tiovatore  " Verdi 

8.  Grand  Chorus — *'  The  Heavens  are  telling  " — Creation. 

Haydn 

9.  TTedding  March Mendelssohn 

Christ  Chukch  Chime,  Indianapolis. — The 
chime  of  bells  for  Christ  Church  ha.s  arrived.  The 
bells  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  from  the  niiinu- 
factory  of  Meneeley's  Sons,  Troy,  New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  musical  scale  of  the  bells, 
and  the  weight  of  each  : 

No.  1.  F  sharp 1617  lb. 

No.  2,  G  sharp 1182  lb. 

No.  3,  A  sharp 793  lb. 

No   i,  B  natural 6821b. 

No.  5,  C  sharp BOS  lb. 

No.  6,  D  sharp 336  lb. 

No.  7,  E  natural 304  lb. 

No.  8,  E  sharp 205  lb. 

No.  9,  F  sharp 228  lb. 

The  Human  Voice. — The  most  beautiful  and 
touching  instrument,  which  m.in  has  received  from 
the  hands  of  his  benevolent  Maker,  is  the  voice. — 
Through  words  he  c.in  impart  life  and  signification 
to  his  melodies  ;  he  can  call  forth  the  most  secret 
feelings  of  the  heart,  awaken  every  passion  into  liv- 
ing reality,  and  powerfully  vibrate  all  the  chords  of 
the  soul.  What  joyful  sensations  cannot  the  simple 
song  of  the  shepherdess  of  Alps  inspire  I  If  such 
be  the  case,  how  great  must  be  the  effect  produced 
by  a  cultivated  singer,  if  his  song  be  enlivened  by 
art  and  a  well  regulated  fancy  ;  for  how  often  do  even 
experienced  singers,  betrayed  by  vanity  or  affectation, 
overstep  the  limits  marked  out  by  nature.  And  yet 
how  much  more  frequently  are  the  most  excellent 
gifts,  instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  services  of 
the  art,  perverted  to  a  mere  mechanical  and  unintel- 
lectual  means  of  making  a  livelihood. — Bmtley. 

Concerning  Spohr's  rudeness  Thp,  Athgnceum  tells 
this  anecdote :  For  a  reception  made  to  honor  him 
in  the  hou.se  of  a  great  German  musician  resident  in 
London,  three  artist-ladies — all  singers  of  European 
reputation,  and  whose  hours  were  worth  so  many 
gold  pieces — had  conspired  to  prepare  the  tiio  (one 
of  Spohr's  happiest  inspirations)  from  "  Zemire  und 
Azor."  The  leading  voice  bad  h.ardly  begun  to  sing 
this,  when  out  of  the  small  London  room,  and  across 
the  pianoforte,  and  through  the  three  admiring  gen- 
tle women,  strode  Rpohr  (and  he  was  large,  and  bo- 
vine, and  tall),  calling  to  his  wife,  "Come  let  us 
go ;  it  is  too  hot  here." 

The  Italian  journals  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  successes  of  a  now  musical  star,  Madame  Galetti, 
who,  from  all  descriptions,  appears  to  be  the  genuine 
successor  of  Pasta  and  Malibran.  Her  voice  is  said 
to  possess  an  unusual  power  of  reaching  the  feelings, 
while  her  acting  is  incomparable.  Her  last  character 
at  Brescia  was  Norma,  which  is  described  by  the 
papers  as  creating  an  enthusiasm  quite  unprecedented 
in  that  musical  city  since  the  days  of  Pasta.  After 
the  opera,  her  health  was  drunk  in  the  principal  cafe's 
as  the  Prima  Norma  del  Mondo !  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  exuberance  of  Italian  superlatives, 
there  appears  no  doubt  that  Madame  Galetti  is  really 
a  great  singer  and  actress.  She  is  engaged  for  the 
next  season  at  La  Scala. 

William  Mason  was  some  time  since  giving  a  con- 
cert in  Newark,  there  was  in  one  of  the  front  seats  a 
white-haired,  respectable  looking  old  gentleman. 
Mason  had  just  finished  a  magnificent  duet  for  two 
pianos  with  one  of  his  pupils,  young  James  Brown. 
"  Well,"  says  the  old  gent,  "  that  Brown  must  he  a 
mighty  fine  player  ;  for  they  say  that  Mason  is  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  there  they  played  a  long 
piece — as  much  as  twenty  pages — and  Brown  didn't 
come  out  hardly  a  second  behind.  If  he  can  keep  up 
that  close,  he'll  beai  soon." 

Mnsic  AND  Peace. — Music  is  the  language  of 
harmony.  It  is  the  highest  mode  of  articulate  ex- 
pression, and  the  true  voice  ever  speaks  for  peace  and 
love.  The  devil  has  t.aken  possession  of  all  the  best 
tunes,  said  an  old  divine,  once  upon  a  time,  and  he 
might  have  added  that  be  liad  hired  all  the  poets,  too. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  this  transition 


ago  that  not  only  poetry  and  music,  but  the  general 
arts,  are  returning  to  their  legitimate  offices  of  ad- 
vancing the  general  harmony  and  elevating  the  gen- 
eral virtue.  The  poets  whom  Horace  stigmatized  as 
cowards  and  humble  laudators  of  the  deeds  they  were 
disqualified  to  perform,  now  stand  like  Lamartine, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  and  John  Bowring,  and  Bry.ant, 
and  Longfellow,  in  the  van  of  liberty,  and  have  brave 
oppression  and  wrong  ;  and  painters  whose  grandest 
tableaux  were  of  battles,  now  present  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  like  Edwin  Landsee'r,  the  beau- 
ties of  peace  beside  the  horrors  of  war.  Music, 
when  attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  always 
subdues  and  softens  the  soul.  Thibant,  the  celebrat- 
ed professor  of  law  in  Heidelberg,  relates  that  a 
young  man — ^his  guest — who  had  listened  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  composition  of  Lotti,  exclaimed,  when 
he  left  his  house — "  0,  this  evening  I  could  do  no 
harm  to  my  greatest  enemy."  Zwingle,  the  Swiss 
reformer,  when  reproached  by  Eaber,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Vienna,  for  cultivating  music,  said — 
"Thou  dost  not  know,  my  dear  Fabcr,  what  music 
is.  I  love  to  play  a  little  upon  the  lute,  the  violin 
and  other  instruments.  Ah,  if  thou  couldst  only  feel 
the  tones  of  the  celestial  lute,  the  evil  spirit  of  am- 
bition .and  the  love  of  riches  which  possesses  thee 
would  then  quickly  depart  from  thee."  When  the 
child  upon  its  mother's  knee  is  weeping,  she  soothes 
it  with  a  song.  "  The  ancients  pretended,"  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  "that  nations  were  civilized  by 
music  ;  and  this  allegory  has  a  deep  meaning  ;  for 
we  must  always  suppose  that  the  bond  of  society 
was  formed  by  sympathy  or  interest,  and  certainly 
the  first  origin  is  more  noble  than  the  second." 
Amongst  the  instrumentalities  of  peace  and  lore, 
surely  there  can  he  no  sweeter,  softer,  more  affective 
voice  than  that  of  gentle  peace  breathing  music. 

The  Blind  Black  Bot  Pianist. — Our  read- 
ers will  remember  a  recent  news  item  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  musical  prodigy,  in  the  shape  of  a  blind 
ne.gro  boy,  "  owned  "  by  a  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Georgia, 
which  (the  property)  plays  the  piano  intuitively, 
with  surprising  power.  A  friend  who  knows  Mr. 
Oliver  (and  is  well  known  also  to  the  public)  writes 
the  following  enthusiastic  account  of  his  perform- 
ance. 

"  The  boy  is  an  ngly  liitle  nigger  till  he  touches 
the  piano — then  the  little  black  phiz  is  turned  up- 
wards— it  snays  to  and  fro.  The  sightless  eye-balls 
seem  to  be  searching  in  the  stars,  and  the  great  opera 
ear  seems  to  be  catching  harmonj'  from  celestial 
spheres.  I  never  heard  such  power,  such  emphasis, 
such  marvellous  fingering  and  sweetness,  from  the 
tguch  of  Thalberg,  Hertz,  De  Meyer,  or  Gottschalk, 
and  yet  this  is  an  ugly  little  cornfield  nigger  of 
Georgia.  '  Tom  '  does  not  know — never  learned — 
a  note  of  music  ;  and  played  as  well  the  first  time,  at 
midnight,  in  the  pl.antation  parlor,  where  he  astonish- 
ed and  entranced  the  Misses  Oliver,  his  young  mis- 
tresses, as  he  does  now.  He  plays  two  tunes  at  the 
same  time,  and  during  the  performance,  will  laugh 
and  tiilk  with  his  master.  A  professor  of  music  from 
Baltimore  was  present  when  I  attended.  He  had 
come  to  test  the  prodigy.  Tom  accompanied  him  in 
a  difficult  piece — a  new  composition  never  played  be- 
fore. They  changed  positions  ;  the  professor  chang- 
ed the  time,  and  otherwise  rendered  the  execution 
difficult,  but  still  the  marvellous  little  darkey  accom- 
panied him  without  a  false  note.  The  professor  rais- 
ed up  in  bis  seat  in  excitement ;  his  Angers  flew  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  humming-bird's  wings — Tom  with 
him.  At  last  in  despair,  the  professor  struck  out  a 
crash  on  an  octave,  and  sprang  up  ;  and  blind  Tom 
struck,  and  sprang  sympathetically  .and  simultaneous- 
ly with  him.  What  will  you  make  out  of  this.  Tom 
not  only  imitates  immediately  the  most  difficult  and 
beautiful  performances,  but  improvises  sweet,  celes- 
tial melodies.  He  speaks  a  language  on  the  pi.ano, 
his  little  dark  soul  never  learned  on  the  plantation." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Love's  sweet  summer.     Romance.         A.  Mellon.  25 

The  Rose,  the  Zephyr,  and  the  Dewdrop.     Song. 

Lover.  25 

Pretty  melodies  to  charming  words. 
Jamie.     Ballad.  F.  Walleistein.  25 

A  smooth,  flowiag  ballad,  moderately  difBcult. 

Home  of  love.     Song.  J.  H.  McNaugfdon.  25 

A  pretty  little  fireside  soDg,  not  unlike  the  same 
composer's  *•  When  there's  love  at  home  " 

Barney  O'Shea.     Irish  Ballad.  S,  Lover.  25 

Lover's  Irish  songs  are  so  well  known  and  so  fully 
appreciated  as  fiir  as  the  English  language  is  spoken 
that  a  new  one  will  at  once  command  the  attention  of 
singers.     The  above  is  very  striking. 

Ever  of  thee.     Quartet.     Arranged  by  T.  Bissell.  25 
This  is  a  very  singable  and  effective  arrangement 
of  the  most  popular  song  of  the  day. 

Our  hands  have  met,  but  not  our  hearts.    Wilson.  25 
The  latest  ballad  of  the  day.  sung  with  great  ap- 
plause at  Morris  Brothers'  entertainments. 

Home  DeUght.  (With  Guitar  accomp,)    Ordivay.  25 

Moss  grown  dell.  *'  "  "         25 

The  guitar  part  presents  no  difficalty  to  tolerably 
good  players.    The  songs  have  long  been  favorites. 

Instrumental  Music. 
St.  James  Galop.  C.  D'Alhert.  30 

A  dashing  galop,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  title  page,  representing  hira  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Colonel  in  the  army.  The  portrait  is  an  ac- 
curate likeness. 

Galop  and  Introduction  from  "  Eigoletto."  Vio- 
lin and  Piano..  Case.  25 

E  il  sol  deir  aniraa,  from  "  Rigoletto."  Violin 
and  Piano.  Case.  25 

Quesia  o  qucUa,  from  from  ■'  Rigoletto."  Violin 
and  Piano.  Case.  25 

Bella  figlia,  from  "  Rigoletto."  Violin  and  Pi- 
ano. Case.  25 

Quite  invaluable  as  parlor  amusements  for  ama- 
teurs.    Neither  part  is  diflScult. 

Gloria  from  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  arr.  by  Rimhault,  15 

Marvellous  Works.  "  "  15 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.         "  "  15 

Sabbath  strains,  easily  ari'anged.  They  can  be  per- 
formed on  the  Melodeonalso. 

Books. 

The   Operatic    Bouquet.      A  collection    of 

Quartets,  Choruses  and  Concerted  Pieces,  from 
the  Most  Favorite  Operas.  Arranged  for 
Choirs,  Classes,  Societies  and  Social  Gather- 
ings.    By  Edwin  Bruce.  2,00 

This  is  a  volume  of  superior  merit  in  every  particu- 
lar; —  its  contents  are  exceedingly  attractive,  and  in 
typographical  execution  it  is  unexceptionable.  As  a 
collection  of  good  pieces  for  the  profitable  practice  of 
Choirs  and  Societies  and  as  a  repertoire  of  excellent 
compositions  for  public  performance  it  has  no  equal. 
Judging  from  the  many  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  for  the  book  since  it  has  been  in  press  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  popular  issues  of  the  season. 


Music  bt  Mail.— Mui?ic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savins;  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applii.'s  to  any  distiince  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Coureur  des  Bois- 

BY   FANNY   MALONE   RAYMOND, 

The  autnmn  storms  nre  scarcely  past; 

The  twiliglit  is  cloudy  and  overcast, 

And  through  the  forest,  far  and  fast, 

Tra.mps  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

Round  him  shudder  dark  hemlock  boughs, 
Gloomy  shadow  the  cedar  throws, 
Gold-brown,  ruddy,  the  maple  glows 
Beside  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

He  sees  the  moose-deerstalking  nigh, 
He  hears  the  distant  panther's  cry, 
Wild-geese,  in  wedge-like  phalanx,  fly 
South,  o'er  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

He  knows,  by  the  rapids  heightened  roar, 
And  by  the  snow-clouds,  gatheriog  lower. 
The  night  will  be  wild,  and  travel  sore — 
Wary  Coureur  des  bois  I 

Long  has  he  travelled,  and  fast,  and  far, 
Under  sun,  and  under  star ; 
Short  rests,  and  weary  marches,  are 
The  lot  of  a  Coureur  des  bois. 

But  hia  word  is  given,  his  will  is  bent 
To  reach  the  scanty  settlement 
Before  this  very  night  be  spent; 
Tireless  Coureur  des  bois! 

The  untaught  instinct  of  savage  race, 
Something  of  supple  southern  grace. 
Doth  character  the  manly  face 
Of  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

A  forest  wildness  seems  round  him  hung. 
An  out-door  freedom  about  him  flung; 
As  north-wind  keen,  the  eye,  the  tongue 
Of  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

At  length,  the  plain  about  him  lies, 
Faint  lighted  by  the  late  moon-rise, 
And  by  the  early  snow  that  flies 
On,  with  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

What  is  that  sound,  on  th°  wind  away  ? 
The  mighty  cry  of  bird  of  prey? 
Or  wood-cat's  scream  ?  or  wild  dog's  bay, 
Behind  the  Coureur  des  bois  ?  ■ 

He  pauses;  he  listens  with  head  thrown  back; 
He  whistles;  he  sh-^uldcrs  more  tightly  his  packj 
He  knows  the  wolves  are  on  his  track — 
Lonely  Coureur  des  bois! 

And  now  he  hurries  with  might  and  main. 
The  wild  pack  darkens  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
Shall  a  man  by  such  beasts  be  ta'en? 
God  help  the  Coureur  des  bois ! 

Nearer,  nearer,  over  the  heath, 
Ruthless  fangs,  and  hungry  breathy 
He  shudders  to  think  of  such  a  death, 
The  fearless  Coureur  des  bois  I 

He  loosens  in  haste  his  heavy  pack, 
Then  drops  It  on  the  snowy  track; 
Snuffing,  the  greedy  brutes  bang  back; 
On  flie.-i  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

Once  more  the  wolves  upon  him  gain. 
And  yet  before  him  three  miles  of  plain! 
Now  doth  he  nerve  and  muscle  strain, 
The  weary  Coureur  des  bois. 

His  strength  is  almost  spent  and  done; 

He  turns;  he  loads  and  levels  his  gun. 

And  now,  of  twenty  bullets,  not  one 

Is  left  to  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

Then,  whether  thinking  his  hour  had  come, 
And  that  a  man  should  meet  hia  doom 
With  all  the  courage  he  could  assume— 
Brave-hearted  Coureur  des  bois, 

Or  whether— sharp  and  sore  beset — 

Some  hopeless  hope  seemed  lingering  yet,— 

Out  he  took  his  clarionette, 

Staunch-hearted  Coureur  de3  bois, 


A  jovial  air  that  well  he  knew. 
Old  French — "  Mes  belles,  amusez-vous," 
With  mellow  tone  he  boldly  blew, 
Gay-hearted  Coureur  des  bois  ! 

And  how  they  gape!  how  fades  each  eye  ! 
How  wag  their  rough  tails,  pleasurably  I 
Lo,  down  like  tamed  lambs,  they  lie 
About  the  Coureur  des  bois! 

And  now  he  plays  a  wilder  strain, — 
Strong  Spanish  rhythm ;  and  over  the  plain. 
Close  followed  by  his  wolBsh  train, 
Marches  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

Piping  "  Bonne  Jeanne  de  Lisie,"' 
*'  Listen,  my  love,"  and  *'  We'll  beat  them  stHl;" 
Ne'er  had  he  played  with  such  good  will. 
The  hopeful  Coureur  des  bois  ! 

Welcome  the  ruined  Indian  mound! 
The  log-huts,  sparsely  scattered  round! 
Food,  fire,  friends,  welcome!  safe  and  sound 
Is  the  Coureur  des  bois! 

W]ien,  after  the  pack,  as  parting  meed, 
Some  shots  the  settlers  prepare  to  speed, — 
"  Down  with  your  guns  !  'twere  a  dastard  deed!" 
Shouts  the  Coureur  des  bois. 

•'*  Of  wolfish  natures,  what  judges  we  ? 
Something  good  in  the  brutes  must  be; 
They've  better  ears,  at  least,  than  ye. 
Trust  a  Coureur  des  bois!" 

Orpheus,  Chiron,  Amphion, 
Timotheus,  Gallus,  Ariou, 
Which  of  the  tuneful  legion 
Rivals  the  Coureur  des  bois? 


TlioTiglits  on  the  Theatre  Italien  and  the 
Histoiy  of  Music. 

Translated  from   the  French  of  P.   Scudo,  "  L'  Annee  Musi- 
cale." 

The  "  Theatre  Italien  "  is  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  Parisian  life.  If  it  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  it,  in  order  to  main- 
tain in  the  public  and  amonp:  artists  a  taste  for 
that  true  vocal  music  of  which  Italy  is  still  the 
raost  abundant  source.  Without  any  desire  to 
speak  ill  of  the  age  in  which  I  have  the  happiness 
to  live,  and  whose  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice  I- 
preter  to  all  the  false  grandeurs  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.  I  am  not  deceiving  myself,  never- 
theless as  to  the  tendencies  which  are  bearing  us 
•on  to  a  world  made  up  of  positive  interests,  far 
from  the  sweet  fictions  of  the  ideal,  and  far  from 
the  simple  and  nawe  beauty  of  art  and  nature. 
We  are  disposed  to  look  with  indulgence  upon 
all  forms  that  reveal  ingenuity  of  mind,  all 
that  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  labor  and  of 
the  human  will,  and  this  easy  admiration  in  an 
order  of  things  in  which  the  excellent  alone  is  of 
any  account,  conducts  us  to  an  indifference  for 
things  simi>ly  beautiful  that  are  presented  to  us, 
such  as  light,  or  the  flower  of  the  field. 

Grimm,  whose  esprit  was  of  more  value  than 
his  character,  has  well  said  of  that  easy  admira- 
tion which,  even  in  his  time,  was  among  the  signs 
of  a  great  alteration  in  the  public  taste,  ''  AVheu 
one  is  in  a  state  to  feel  beauty  and  to  seize  the 
character  of  it,  one  is  frankly,  no  longer  content 
with  mediocrity,  and  what  is  bad  makes  you  real- 
ly suffer  and  torments  you  in  proportion  as  you 
are  enchanted  with  the  beautiful.  It  is  false, 
then,  to  say  that  one  must  not  have  an  exclusive 


taste,  if  by  that  is  to  be  understood,  that  we  must 
endure  mediocrity  in  works  of  Art,  and  even 
draw  something  from  the  bad.  These  people 
who  are  so  happily  constituted,  have  never 
had  the  happiness  of  feeling  the  enthusiasm  that 
is  inspired  by  the  chefs  cV  wuvre  of  great  genius- 
es, and  it  is  not  for  such  that  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Raphael  and  Pergol^se  have  labored.  If  ever 
this  indulgence  for  poets,  painters  and  musicians 
becomes  general  in  the  public,  it  is  a  sign  that 
taste  is  absolutely  lost.  *"  '^'  People  who  so  easily 
admire  bad  things,  are  in  no  condition  to  feel 
beautiful  things."  Never  have  these  words  that 
fell  from  Grimm  in  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth 
century  been  more  true  than  in  our  own  day. 
AVhere  is  the  man  of  courage,  with  firmly  found- 
ed doctrines,  who  knows  how  toi'eslst  the  current 
of  a  factitious  success,  and  who  at  his  own  risk 
and  peril,  dares  apply  to  worksof  mediocrity  that 
excite  the  transports  of  the  multitude,  a  severe 
criticism,  deduced  from  immutable  principles  ? 
Do  we  not  see,  on  the  contrary,  rare  minds  that 
have  attained  full  maturity  of  talent  and  all  the 
honors  that  they  can  pretend  to  claim,  making 
base  concessions  to  this  degenerate  youth  which  has 
risen  around  us,  and  has  already  produced  a  lit- 
erature worthy  of  its  morals  and  of  the  ideal  to 
which  it  aspires  ?  Courtiers  of  power  and  suc- 
cess, these  ingenious  sophists,  who  have  analyzed 
everything,  have  lost,  in  this  microscopic  anatomy 
of  infinitely  small  things,  the  sense  of  true  beauty 
and  the  courage  to  defend  it,  when  they  perceive 
it  in  the  modest  works  that  are  not  recommended 
to  them  by  the  favor  of  the  public  or  of  power. 
It  is  not  esprit  that  is  wanting  to  our  time,  but 
moral  courage,  and  intrepidity  of  conscience. 
Now,  there  can  no  more  be  criticism  without  an 
ardent  and  exclusive  love  for  objects  of  beauty 
than  there  can  be  justice  among  soft  and  timor- 
ous souls  who  draw  back  from  the  application  of 
strict  rules  of  law.  Doubtless  it  is  easier  to  judge 
correctly  of  arts  which  come  under  the  moral 
law  than  it  is  to  classify  and  appreciate  with 
equity  works  of  intelligence  that  are  addressed 
to  the  taste.  In  Music  especially  nothing  is  more 
rare  than  a  sound  judgment  upon  contemporary 
works.  We  seem  to  be  maintaining  a  paradox 
when  we  say  that  the  musical  art  is  that  which 
exacts  the  greatest  amount  of  real  knowledge 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
critic  who  makes  it  a  point  not  to  give  his  indi- 
vidual impressions  as  a  deliberate  judgment. 
The  processes  of  the  art  are  very  complicated  in 
music  and  have  a  very  considerable  influence  upon 
the  merit  and  the  length  of  a  composition  that 
seems  to  be  the  spontaneous  product  of  an  im- 
maculate conception.  Finally,  in  no  department 
of  criticism  is  it  so  necessary  or  so  diflicult  to  know 
the  origins  and  the  monuments  that  have  pre- 
ceded and  prepared  the  way  for  contemporary 
works,  so  that  it  is  especially  in  the  musical  art 
that  we  should  say  with  Bacon  :  Veritas  Jilia 
iemporis,  non  auciorltatis ;  which  may  signify  that 
musical  beauty  is  the  daughter  of  tradition,  much 
more  than  people  are  generally  disposed  to  be- 
lieve. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Composers  may  be  divided  into  two  great  fam- 
ilies, in  which  may  be  included  more  or  less  close- 
ly all  the  masters  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served by  history.  The  one  comprises  the  five  or 
six  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  such  as  Sebastian 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Rossini,  in 
■whom  the  musical  fluid,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  in 
a  pure  state,  in  whom  it  makes  a  part  of  their 
being,  circulating  like  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
raying  out  like  light,  and  scattered  abundantly 
and  without  effort  upon  the  smallest  objects  upon 
which  it  falls.  They  are  because  they  are,  they 
sing  as  they  breathe,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
original  differences  of  their  inspiration  or  of  the 
particular  character  of  their  finished  works,  these 
predestined  geniuses  have  this  in  common,  that 
music  is  the  voice  of  their  souls,  their  essence,  and 
they  alone  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Exsurge, 
gloria  mea,  exsurge,  psalleriuvi  el  clthera."  In 
the  other  family  are  ranged  the  dramatic  com 
posers  such  as  Handel,  Gluck,  Weber.  Spontini, 
Meyerbeer  and  their  fellows,  vigorous  singers  of 
human  passions,  the  complications  of  which  they 
love,  but  with  whom,  music  properly  speaking,  is 
only  a  subordinate  element  of  dramatic  genius. 
Aside  from  the  contrasts  of  situation  that  excite 
their  fancy  in  the  absence  of  the  characters  who 
pose  before  them,  and  whose  lineaments  they 
please  themselves  in  fixing,  these  essentially  dra- 
matic geniuses  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  lose  a 
great  part  of  their  musical  virtuallty,  and  like 
Anteus,  their  inspiration  diminishes  in  leaving  the 
soil  of  reality.  There  are  doubtless  intermediate 
points  between  these  two  great  families  of  com- 
posers, and  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  those 
geniuses  in  whom  the  musical  fluid  superabounds 
are  unfit  for  the  painting  of  the  passions:  Mozart 
and  Kossini  have  largely  proved  the  contrary;  so, 
we  may  point  out  among  essentially  dramatic 
composers,  geniuses  more  or  less  abundant,  who, 
by  certain  lyric  qualities  border  closely  on  the 
family  of  pure  musicians — Weber,  for  example. 
And  Nature  is  so  fertile  in  her  combinations  that 
it  is  always  rash  to  limit  her  powers  of  creation. 

The  French  school  has  produced  little  but 
some  more  or  less  prolific  dramatic  composers, 
among  whom  may  be  distinguished  Mehul  M. 
Auber,  and,  above  all  Herold,  who,  by  an  inspi- 
ration most  rich  and  elevated  in  its  manifestations, 
approaches  both  Weber  and  Rossini.  Italy,  more 
richly  endowed  than  France,  has  however  only 
given  birth  to  melodious  interpreters  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  heart,  to  amiable  and  sweet  geni- 
uses who  have  made  use  of  words  and  dramatic 
fable  as  a  theme  for  their  divine  songs.  The 
three  greatest  musicians  of  the  land  of  Dante  and 
Anosto  are  Palestrina,  Jomelli  and  Rossini,  of 
whom  the  last  alone,  belongs  to  the  great  family 
of  the  pure  geniuses, 

"  Che  spande  di  cantar  si  largo  fiume." 

To  Germany  belong  the  sovereign  creators  of 
musical  poesy,  and  no  country  can  dispute  su- 
periority with  her  who  has  borne  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  later, 
Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  We  see,  by  this  rapid 
incursion  into  the  domain  of  history  that  we  have 
some  choice  among  the  elect  of  eternal  beauti- 
tude ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  pronounce  these 
names,  if  we  do  not  thoroughly  know  the  works 
to  -which  they  are  attached,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
works  of  the  musical  art  which  it  is  most  diflicult 
to  appreciate  through  the  dead  letter  of  a  com- 
plicated text.      I  maintain  further  that  we  can 


have  a  full  intelligence  of  a  man  of  genius  only 
by  ascending  to  the  source  of  his  traditions  which 
is  not  always  simple  and  like  a  flower,  lying  at 
your  feet.  Rossini,  for  example,  proceeds  at  once 
from  Cimarosa,  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  Beethoven 
from  Mozart  and  Haydn.  Mozart  is  the  son  of 
the  father  of  the  symphony  and  of  the  Italian 
school,  whatever  the  Germans  may  say  about  it. 
Haydn  proceeds  from  Emanuel  Bach,  according 
to  his  own  avowal  and  from  the  old  Samartini, 
whose  name  is  scarcely  known  ;  the  great  Sebas- 
tian condenses  in  his  great  work  the  labors  of 
the  organists  and  obscure  masters  of  his  eovmtry, 
such  as  Jean  Eccard,  Stobosns,  Henri  Albert, 
pupil  of  Henri  Schiitz,  etc.,  etc.,  whose  ideas  he 
recasts  and,  with  these  elements  elaborated  by 
his  mighty  hand  he  prepares  the  golden  age  of 
the  great  musicians  of  Germany.  In  the  art  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini,  Gluck  and  Meyerbeer,  the 
inspiration  of  genius  is  not,  as  we  can  see,  a  mere 
isolated  fact  of  their  time  and  of  the  schools 
which  have  prepared  its  birth. 

One  of  those  fine  talkers  who  treat  music  just 
as  they  treat  women,  thinking  that  the  j'ounger 
she  is,  the  more  she  is  worth,  attacked  us  one 
day  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  "  Good  day,  philos- 
opher," be  says  to  us  with  a  charming  ease,  how 
are  music  and  the  musicians,  to-day,  whom  you 
treat  so  badly  ?" — "  Music  is  well  enough,  said  I, 
but  the  musicians  are  very  well,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle fear,  now-a-days,  that  they  will  die  of  misery 
or  from  any  excess  of  modesty." — So  much  the 
better,  morbleu,  every  body  must  live  and  live 
well,  and  modesty  is  just  as  much  out  of  fashion 
as  the  music  of  Mozart,  whom  you  are  reproach- 
ed with  admiring  too  much. — Mozart,  said  I,  is 
worth  suffering  a  little  martyrdom  for  in  defend- 
ing his  glorious  memory,  and  one  can  afford  to 
disdain  the  attacks  of  those  who  are  not  worthy 
to  comprehend  him. — La,  la,  says  he,  laughing, 
don't  think  now  that  I  am  talking  seriously,  and 
that  I  share  the  opinion  of  your  contradijlors, 
but  where  I  do  agree  with  them  somewhat  is  in 
this,  that  you  are  a  little  too  severe  in  your  judg- 
ments and  that,  for  a  man  of  mind  you  do  wrong 
to  allow  yourself  to  be  vexed  at  mere  songs. 
Why  the  deuce  can't  you  let  them  give  you  false 
notes,  just  as  they  give  you  bad  wine  France 
and  Europe  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it. — And 
the  public  ?  I  answered  timidly. — The  public  is 
an  abstraction,  he  replied,  as  ungrateful  and  as 
vain  as  a  republic. — But  Art,  what  will  become 
of  that? — Another  abstraction  of  the  German 
philosophy.  I  know  only  composers  and  artists 
who  execute  their  music,  beyond  that,  all  is  a 
chimera.  Serve  the  maestri  and  the  singers,  who 
will  be  grateful  to  you,  and  leave  vain  disputes 
of  the  schools  to  the  professors  of  the  Conserva- 
toire who  can  not  do  anything  better. — Do  you 
know,  said  I,  calmly,  what  your  name  was  two 
thousand  years  ago  ? — I  do  not  care,  said  he,  to 
look  so  far  back  for  my  origin ;  my  kingdom  is  in 
this  world,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  love  the 
song  that  you  despise  so  much.  You  were  called 
Georgies.  And  you,  said  he,  what  was  your  name 
in  that  age  of  innocence  which  I  am  unworthy 
to  know  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly,  said  I,  for  I 
was  probably  lost  among  the  obsure  listeners  who 
admired  the  strong  and  penetrating  logic  with 
which  Socrates  combatted  the  sophists  and  disen- 
tangled from  their  wretched  fallacies  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth,  justice  and  beauty ;  this 
doubtless  is  the  reason  that  makes  me  so  love 
Mozart,  Weber,  Rossini  and  so  many  other  mu- 
sicians of  genius  who  fill  the  history  of  Art." 


From  the  Berliner  Musik-Zeitung» 

Spontini. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  1831,  there  was  a 
rehearsal,  in  the  concert-room  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Berlin,  of  INlarschner's  opera  Der  Temp- 
ter und  die  Jiidin,  which  was  to  be  given  on  the 
.3rd  of  Aujru.'st,  the  birthday  of  the  late  king. 
The  principal  artists,  the  chorus,  and  the  band 
were  all  assembled,  and  the  worthy  G.  A.  Schnei- 
der was  the  conductor.  Among  the  small  num- 
ber of  persons  present  as  audience,  was  the  ami- 
able and  estimable  Prince  Anton  Radziwill,  a 
clever  artist  and  friend  of  art.  The  rehearsal 
had  commenced  some  considerable  time,  when  a 
peculiarly  distinguished  individual  appeared  in 
the  room,  and,  advancing  with  a  light  silent  step 
towards  the  Prince,  held  out  his  hand  to  greet 
him.  Although  by  no  means  tall,  the  slim  aris- 
tocratic figure  of  the  new-comer  seemed  to  ex- 
ceed the  ordinary  height.  Prince  Radziwill  cor- 
dially shook  hands  with  the  gentleman,  who  was 
a  stranger  to  us,  and  who  wore  white  trousers  a 
white  waistcoa',  and  a  white  cravat,  a  rather 
light-blue  dress-coat,  decorated  with  orders,  shoes 
and  gaiters.  A  fierson  connected  with  the  tlica- 
tre,  to  whom  we  were  imlebted  for  our  admission, 
informed  us  that  the  individual  who  had  jnst  en- 
tered was  Spontini.  We  slintild  much  sooner 
have  supposed  him  to  be  an  old  French  nobleman 
of  the  Faubours  St.  Germain,  an  Italian  Colonel 
in  private  clothes,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  or 
the  President  of  the  Cortes,  than  a  musiilan. 
After  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him 
more  nearly,  we  recollected  that,  a  considerable 
time  previously,  we  had  seen  a  portrait,  wdiicb 
represented  the  anthor  of  the  Veslalin,  as  a  young 
man  of  some  twenty  odd  years.  The  likeness 
between  the  picture  and  the  original  before  our 
eyes  was  certainly  not  striking,  but  still  there  was 
a  faint  resemblance  in  some  of  the  features. 

Of  all  the  poi'traits  of  Spontini,  a  Parisian  lith- 
ograph by  Grevedon  is  the  best  known,  and  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the 
celebrated  composer's  admire:  •.  Grevedon  has, 
however,  so  idealised  the  head,  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  overstepped  the  right  of  the  portrait- 
painter  to  treat  his  subject  as  favorably  as  jiossi- 
ble.  Spontini  had  a  peculiar,  Impo;i,ig,  and  In- 
tellectual, but  by  no  means  a  handsome  face  ;  his 
form  was  thin,  but  his  carriage  noble  and  aristo- 
cratic, while  his  manners  were  pleasing,  though 
not,  properly  speaking,  afTectionate  and  engaging. 

Neither  he  nor  his  wite,  formerly  a  Mile.  Erard 
of  Paris,  by  whom  he  never  had  any  children, 
and  whose  conduct,  like  his  own,  was  most  ex- 
emplary, ever  felt  at  home  during  a  j'esldence  of 
more  than  two  decades  in  Berlin.  With  regard 
to  the  German  language,  each  of  them  learned 
just  enough  to  speak  on  tlio.~e  matters  which  more 
especially  concerned  his  or  her  position. 

Spontini  himself  knew  about  sufficient  German 
to  say  the  most  indispensable  things,  when  he  was 
perfectly  calm,  at  rehearsal;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
became  excited — which  he  very  easily  did — he 
spoke  French,  and  Moser,  who,  when  the  General 
MusIc-DIrector  conducted  the  performance,  always 
acted  as  leader,  or  the  operatic  stage  manager, 
Carl  Blum,  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  task  of 
dragoman. 

Of  "Madame  Spontini" — Spontini  never  call- 
ed his  wife  otherwise — it  is  related  that,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  she  hardly  managed  to 
pick  up  a  hundred  German  words,  all  relating  to 
household  matters,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  all 
her  own  body  linen,  as  well  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band, washed  in  Paris  and  not  in  Berlin,  e.xcited 
among  the  matrons  of  the  latter  city  who  heard 
of  it  the  greatest  astonishment.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  Spontini's  linen  was  always 
incomparably  white  and  fresh,  while  his  invariably 
white  cravats,  and  more  especially  the  so-called 
"father-murderers"  (^vatermiirder')*  reaching  up 

*Anglice:  "Collars."  I  have  been,  informed  in  Germany 
that  the  rea.son  why  these  apparently  harmless  arlicles  nf  dre.'53 
were  branded  by  so  santrninary  an  appelhttion  as  "  Father- 
Murderers  '' — perhaps  "  Parricides  ■'  would  be  more  eleijant — 
was  that  some  wicked  yonnt;  men.  wishing  to  cet  rid  of  their 
father,  but  fearing  to  employ  arsenic,  the  knife,  or  any  other 
of  the  usu;il  means  of  assassination.Pprpvniled  on  their  too 
confidintr  prncrenitor  to  wear  immense  shirteoUars,  so  stiff  that 
they  absolutely  cut  his  thro.at.  I  e:ive  the  legend  as  I  heard 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  Touch  for  its  truth. — J.  V.  B. 
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to  a  level  with  the  nostrils,  and  which,  as  we  re- 
nieinbci-  heariiij;  from  his  own  hps,  he  wore  of 
this  size  "  tbi"  the  sake  of  warmth,"  attained  a 
certain  comical  celebrity  in  Berlin.  He  produc- 
ed the  impression  of  a  Grand  Seiijneur  from  the 
FaubourLi;  St.  Germain,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  that,  even  had  he  made  himself  perfectly 
muster  of  the  Gorman  lanffuaiie,  he  woulil  ever 
have  sncceeded  in  bccomiiij!'  popular  and  soujiht 
after  in  the  uuisical  and  social  circles  ot  Berlin. 
In  the  (irst  yjlace,  he  was  really  a  man  of  too 
great  intellect  to  be  nnderstood  by  the  majority 
of  those  persons  who,  from  the  time  he  entered 
on  his  duties,  thouijht  they  must  attack  him  "  in 
the  interest  of  German  art,"  and  in  the  ne.xt 
place,  he  was,  with  justice,  too  proud  to  descend 
to  an  intimacy  with  individuals  of  merely  mod- 
erate abilities,  and  flatter  those  whom  he  tho- 
rou^rhly  despised. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Spontini  first  came  to 
Berlin  in  1819.  Amons  the  persons  who  ap- 
proached him  with  admiration  and  attached  them- 
selves to  him  was  the  "renial  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann, 
Kaiiimerf/er!c/ilf!falh,  who  died,  we  think,  in  182o 
— i;reatly  to  Spontini's  disadvantage — and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  protect  him  from  the  storms 
which  one  after  another  broke  over  his  head. 
The  circle  of  Spontini's  intimate  friends  was  a 
very  limited  one,  particularly  in  a  musical  point 
of  view.  It  was  only  with  such  persons  as  were 
miisters  of  French  that  he  could  discourse  freely 
without  assistance ;  consequently,  with  one  per- 
son who  in  purely  Berlin  musical  and  social  cir- 
cles was  a  most  im])ortant  and  leading  man,  we 
mean  old  Zelter,  an  intimacy,  such  as  should  ex- 
ist between  colleagues,  was  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

Zelter  was  a  very  long-headed  and  practical 
man.  Even  his  rudeness,  since  proverbial,  was 
mostly  cunning  calculation.  There  was  scarcely 
another  person  in  the  city  so  well  acquainted 
with,  and  .so  able  to  form  an  opinion  on,  the  social 
and  artistie  alFairs  of  Berlin  as  he  was.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  es'ablish  between  him  and  Spon- 
tini friendly  relations  such  as  became  two  col- 
leagues, he  would  have  found  means  to  protect 
the  General  Music-Director  against  all  the  storms 
and  plagues  prepared  for  him  by  envy,  falsehood, 
and  calumny. 

Two  younger  men,  as  musicians  towering  far 
above  Zelter,  Bernhard  Klein  and  Ludwig  Ber- 
ger,  were  not  on  a  more  intimate  footing  with 
Spontini :  nay,  the  forn\er,  equally  worthy  of 
respect,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man,  was  after 
the  production  of  his  opera,  Dldu,  the  small  suc- 
cess of  which  was  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
General  Music-Director,  placed  in  a  very  painful 
position  towards  the  latter.  Neither  Spontini 
nor  Bernhard  Klein,  a  thoroughly  noble-minded 
man,  was  to  blame  for  this  misunderstanding, 
but  solely  and  wholly  some  of  Klein's  friends, 
who  pushed  the  just  admiration  they  entertained 
for  his  musical  capabilities — in  many  respects 
very  considerable  and  highly  cultivated — to  the 
conviction,  totally  destitute  of  any  foundation, 
that  he  must,  in  addition  to  evervthinn-  else,  no- 
cessarily  be  a  great  operatic  composer. 

Among  Spontini's  most  intimate  associates — 
and  this  is  a  characteristic  fact — there  never  was 
any  pre-eminent  Berlin  artist ;  there  were  only 
two  or  three  musical  dileltanti,  ready  to  expire 
with  endless  admiration — either  real  or  affected — 
for  him.  These  persons,  seated  at  his  well-serv- 
ed table,  used  to  regale  him  with  the  coarsest 
flattery,  and  think  proper  to  deceive  him  contin- 
ually as  to  the  real  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
musical  public  in  Berlin.  After  one  of  the  most 
absurd  pieces  of  calumny,  namely,  that  Spontini 
had  not  composed  Die  Vestalin  himself,  had  found 
credit,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  sow  other  lies  about 
him  among  the  people,  and  these  lies  fell  upon 
equally  good  ground.  Some  of  them  were,  for 
instance,  to  the  effect  that  he,  being, a  foreigner, 
either  excluded  all  the  operas  by  German  com- 
posers from  the  repertory,  or  when,  despite  his 
great  power,  he  could  not  prevent  the  production 
of  one  now  and  then,  that  he  know  how  to  ar- 
range matters  so  that  the  work  should  have  no 
success. — London  Musical  World,  Aurjuat  18. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Piano-Jorte  Composers. 

Wo  have  omitted  ToM.\scnEK,  Worsichf.k, 
Bkugkr,  and  a  host  of  other  pinnolorte  writers  from 
our  catalogue  ralsoiinge,  of  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  our  own,  for  the  same  reason  that  wo  have 
not  spoken  of  Louis  AnAJi  and  some  other  compo- 
sers of  llie  time  of  Dussek.  Thoiif^li  clover  men, 
1111(1  the  authors  of  a  lari_'e  variety  of  works,  some  of 
wliicli  have  unquestionable  merit,  wc  cannot  find  that 
tliey  have  had  iiuich  influence  on  their  cotemporarics  ; 
nor  liiivo  .iny  of  them  loft  examples  of  the  soniitix,  to 
show  tiieir  acquaintance  with,  and  attachment  to,  that 
i;rand  form  of  musical  composition.  But  there  is 
one,  who,  though  wo  name  latest,  merits  perhaps  the 
very  first  phice  among-  nil  those  who  were  his  cotem- 
porarics,— we  mean  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  one  of  the  most  ori<:ina! 
and  distinguished  musicians  of  all  time.  The  gifted 
auilior  of  Dcr  Frpjschutz,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
ranked  among  the  remarkable  pianists  of  his  age. 
He  wrote  a  gront  number  of  works  for  the  pianoforte 
in  many  of  wdiich  the  peculiar  characterislics  of  his 
genius  are  prominently  displayed.  Perhaps  the  most 
generally  popular  concert  piece  ever  written  is  the 
fant;isia  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  F,  denomina- 
ted Conn-rt-stuck.  This  morcmu  has  been  for  many 
years  the  ckcval  de  hataille  of  numberless  players, 
from  Mad.  Pleycl,  Liszt,  and  Litolff,  to  Alexandre 
Billet  and  Arabella  Goddard.  We  have  hoard  almost 
every  pianist  of  fame  execute  the  Concert-stuck, 
Thalberg  alone  excepted.  Weber  also  wrote  a  grand 
concerto  in  E  flat,  a  brilliant  effort,  in  which,  besides 
a  numi-er  of  passages  entirely  new,  there  are  orches- 
tnil  effects  of  great  originality  and  excellence.  The 
variations  and  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Weber  are 
W'cU  known,  as  are  his  quartet  in  B  flat,  and  other 
compositions  for  the  chamber — the  latter  not  by  any 
means  his  best  works,  while  the  former  are  in  their 
way  incomparable.  But  after  the  Coticert-stiich,  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  Weber's  productions  are 
the  four  grand  sonatas  for  piano  solos  in  C  major,  D 
minor,  A  flat  and  E  minor.  All  of  these  contain 
movements  as  remarkable  for  their  freshness  as  for 
their  ingenuity — as,  for  example,  the  rondo  Jinale 
("  molo  continuo  ")  of  the  first,  the  andante  wdih  va 
riations  of  the  second,  and  the  aUe{iretto  and  finale 
(tarantella)  of  the  fourth.  But  most  perfect  of  all  in 
many  respects  is  the  third,  in  A  flat,  a  work  of  ro- 
mantic loveliness — a  masterpiece  which  every  pianist 
wdio  loves  his  art  should  know  and  profit  by.  The 
fault  of  Welier's  sonatas — wo  say  it  with  deference 
— is  a  ceriain  diflfuscncss  which  damages  the  regular- 
ity of  their  form,  and  an  occasional  monotony  arising 
from  the  too  frequent  employment  of  passages  strong 
resembling  each  other  in  character.  But  the  move- 
ments we  have  specialized  are  almost  free  from  them, 
while  in  the  sonata  in  A  Ifat,  from  the  exquisite  grain 
of  the  principal  themes  and  the  capiivating  luxuri- 
ance of  the  subordinate  passages,  they  become  an  ab- 
solute beauty,  Weber,  a*  everybody  knows,  has  had 
numberless  imitators,  but  fewer  copyists  of  his  piano- 
forte works  than  of  his  dramatic  compositions  and 
orchestral  overtures,  to  which,  and  above  all  to  his 
Der  Freiseliutz,  he  owes  his  universal  popularity.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  placed  apart,  like  Beethoven — a 
lesser  star,  perhaps,  but  still  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Of  Mendelssohn  we  may  say,  as  of  Beethcven, 
that  he  shines  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  cotempoi'a- 
ries.  He  was,  beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  genius 
and  the  most  learned  musician  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  which  he  has  undoubtedly  influenoed 
more  than  any  other  individual,  Spohr  not  excepted. 
The  number  of  Mendelssohn's  imitators  are  legion  ; 
the  shelves  of  the  music  puldishors  groan  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  their  productions  ;  you  cannot  sec  a 
new  catalogue  without  observing  at  least  fifty  compo- 
sitions which  you  may  safely  swear,  without  once 
looking  at  them,  are  little  hotter  than  parodies  of 
Mendelssohn's /.(Vf/cr  oAne  FForte  (the  most  popular 
tvpe),  or  of  something  else  equally  his  and  equally 
not  theirs.  But  these  copyists  of  a  groat  original, 
like  the  other  copyists  of  another  great  original — 
Dussek — have  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  his 
mannerisms,  being,  as  we  have  already  said,  wholly 
incompetent  to  emulate  his  beauties  or  his  scientific 
acquirements.  The  best  of  them  are  thein  are  those 
wdio  began  to  write  before  Mendelssohn,  and  were  af 
forwards  carried  away  in  the  vortex  of  his  fascinating 
style.  The  most  eminent  of  these,  and  justly  so,  are 
Ferdinand,  Hellek,  and  Taubert.  Whether 
either  of  these'wrote  sonatas  we  are  unable  to  say  ; 
we  have  soon  many  specimens  of  their  works,  but 
not  a  single  sonata — although  some  stringed  quartets 
a  ))ianoforte  quintet,  and  a  few  orchestral  essays  of 
Heller,  who  is  a  very  admirable  musician,  show  that 
he  had  cultivated  the  form,  however  intlined  to  de- 
velope  it  with  undue  exuberance.  Heller,  neverthe- 
less, chiefly  owes  his  influence  to  his  Etudes,  which 
have  been  assiduously  practised  by  pianists,  and  have 


facilitated  several  peculiarities  of  mechanism.  Most 
of  Taubort's  pieces  which  wc  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  are  caprices,  fantasias,  et  hoc  (jenus 
oiinte. 

It  is  unnecessary  hero  to  enter  into  details  about 
the  composers  of  our  own  time.  Nearly  the  whole 
may  be  dismissed  as  followers,  more  or  less  success- 
f.d,  of  Mendelssohn,  Thalberg,  Henri  Herz,  or  Liszt, 
according  to  their  respective  tastes  and  stylos.  Of 
Mondolssohn  we  need  say  no  more  ;  of  Henri  Herz 
we  have  said  enough.  Of  Thalhcrg  and  Liszt  wo 
may  speak  in  a  separate  review,  since  neither  having 
revealed  any  tendency  to  the  development  of  the  so- 
nata form,  it  is  not  requisite  to  introduce  them  now, 
and  our  futm-e  task  wilt  be  merely  to  discuss  the  in- 
fluence they  have  exercised  upon  the  pianoforte  as 
the  original  of  particular  schools. — schools  of  exeou- 
tion  lather  than  of  composition.  Chopin,  Stephen 
Heller,  Sterndale  Bennett — the  three  most  distin- 
guished composers  for  the  pianoforte  of  our  own 
times,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mendelssohn — of 
course  demand  a  special  consideration,  and  on  more 
important  grounds.  Hensdt,  and  a  crowd  of  others, 
romantic,  unromantie,  and  "middling,"  may  also 
come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  Macfarren,  Ke- 
ber,  and  other  thoughtful  writers,  whose  pianoforte 
compositions,  highly  as  they  must  bo  rated,  only  oc- 
cupy a  subordinate  position  to  their  other  works,  can 
hardly  be  ranked  in  the  same  category. 


The  Sonata. 

The  noblest  form  that  instrumental  music  can  as" 
sumo,  appears  to  be  going  out  of  date.  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  art.  Let  the  Sonata  be  once  entirely 
laid  aside,  as  .antiquated,  and  music  will  rapidly  fall 
from  the  high  place  it  now  occupies  as  a  beautiful  and 
intellectual  pursuit.  Sonatas  continue  to  be  written, 
it  is  true  ;  the  German  and  French  catalogues  of  new 
music,  the  latter  more  rarely  than  the  former,  and  the 
English  still  more  rarely  than  the  latter,  occassionally 
announce  a  new  sonata,  by  some  unknown  composer  ; 
but  few  of  the  tried  and  acknondedged  writers  ever 
venture  on  producing,  certainly  not  on  publishing,  a 
work  of  this  gravity  and  importance.  A  young 
musician  not  seldom  begins  his  career  with  "  a  grand 
sonata,"  with  all  the  four  movements  unusually  long, 
which,  for  want  of  encouragement,  he  prints  at  his 
own  expense.  Finding  that  it  does  not  sell,  and  that, 
excepting  the  few  he  may  have  presented  to  his 
friends,  who  do  not  thank  him,  the  fifty  or  hundred 
copies  originally  issued  remain  ,a  dead  weight  upon 
the  shelves  of  his  publisher,  he  abandons  all  idea  of 
composing  a  second  sonata,  and  at  once  sets  to  work 
upon  capriccios,  faut.asias,  romtinces,  sketches,  songs 
without  words,  and  whatever  he  may  consider  the 
most  marketable  commodity.  If  he  be  ambitious, 
and  a  lover  of  his  art,  he  will  not  descend  to  the  va- 
riations, rondos,  sketches  K  la  raise,  &e.,  .with  which 
our  pianofortes  are  covered  by  those  who  are  neither ; 
he  follows,  however,  in  the  train  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  gives  birth  to  a  series  of  short  movements 
in  the  capriccio  form — that  is  in  no  form  whatever — 
which  he  dignifies  by  names  borrowed  from  others,  or 
names  of  his  own  coinage,  having  no  intelligible  con- 
nection with  the  works  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Whether  from  all  this  farrago  of  the  fiincy,  anything 
clear  and  symmetrical  will  arise,  to  induce  us  to 
regret  the  sonata  no  longer,  it  is  for  some  command- 
ing genius  to  prove.  Mendelssohn  invented  a  beau- 
tiful form,  in  the  fJeder  olme  Worte  ;  hut  ho  exhaus- 
ted it  himself.  To  him  it  was  but  an  exercise  of  the 
fancy,  an  casing  of  his  continually  inventive  brain 
froUi  some  of  the  ideas  with  which  it  was  overstocked, 
and  which  ho  did  not  find  convertible  to  loftier  pur- 
poses ;  but  his  imitators — for  the  most  part  unbles.sed 
with  one  idea  in  a  twelvemonth,  destitute  of  fancy 
and  invention — attempting  to  emtdatehim,  have  only 
demonstrated  their  incompetency.  Their  Lieder  olme 
Worte  are  little  better  than  an  empty  figure  of  accom- 
paniment to  which  a  meagre  and  passionless  tune  has 
lieen  made  to  fit,  with  infinite  and  unprofitable  labor. 
So  true  is  this,  that  the  title  of  Sonijs  icithoul  Words 
— in  Germa'a,  French,  or  English — affixed  to  a  piece 
of  new  music,  predisposes  us  against  the  author,  and 
takes  away  all  the  inclination  we  might  otherwise 
have  felt  to  look  at  his  work.  To  Mendelssohn,  also, 
may  be  traced  the  endless  forms  wdiich  the  capriccio, 
or  caprice,  has  assumed  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
But  his  imitators — who  include,  we  m.iy  almost  s.ay, 
the  entire  race  of  modern  composers  for  the  piano — 
independently  of  the  barrenness  of  their  invention, 
have  altogether  overlooked  that  element  which  in 
Mendelssohn's  smallest  efforts  is  never  absent — the 
symmetry  and  consequence  of  form  which  ally  them 
more  or  loss  to  the  sontita. 

The  fant.asia  used  to  he  regarded,  amon.n;  the  old 
writers,  as  a  sort  of  improvisation,  and  was  an  excep- 
tion, not  a  rule.  But  what  would  iMozart  have 
thought,  had  he  lived  now,  and  found  nine  works  out 
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of  ten  devoted  to  the  pianoforte  and  otlier  instru- 
ments, fiintasias — long  or  sliort — in  other  words 
improvisations,  without  plan  or  order — unmeaning 
jumbles  of  themes,  good  or  bad,  which  might  belong 
to  anything  else  than  that  in  which  they  appear,  with 
quite  as  much  or  quite  as  little  propriety  ?  Mozart 
would  not  have  believed  his  ears.  The  ingenious 
development,  ^or  working  out,  of  a  theme — wliich 
was  wont  to  signalise,  not  merely  fantasia's,  but  actual 
improvisations — he  would  have  sought  in  vain  ;  much 
more  in  vain  the  elaborate  fugue,  demonstrating  the 
the  composer's  facility  in  counterpoint,  that  lent  in- 
terest to  the  fiintasias  of  the  elder  masters. 

Some  will  have  it  that  Beethoven  completely 
exhausted  the  sonata.  But  this  is  a  manifest  error. 
Beethoven  rather  sliowed,  by  the  infinite  variety  he 
imparted  to  it,  that  the  sonata  was  inexhaustible.  He 
was  aware  of  all  the  latest  resources  of  the  art — as 
may  be  well  supposed,  since  he  had  so  large  a  share 
in  their  invention  ;  but  he  could  find  no  better  or  more 
convenient  field  for  their  developemcnt  than  tliis  par- 
ticular one,  which  already  existed,  and  already,  if 
constant  use  can  wear,  had  been  worn  threadbare  by 
Mozart  and  Haydn — to  say  nothing  of  Dussek,  a 
composer  too  often  disregarded  by  superficial  writers, 
in  considering  the  history  and  progress  of  the  art. 
But  Beethoven  came  to  the  sonata  with  a  world  of 
new  ideas  ;  in  his  hands  it  was  as  fresh,  and  vigorous, 
and  young,  as  when  it  first  issued  from  the  prolific 
brain  of  Haydn,  who  by  right  of  this  one  invention 
enjoys  the  undisputed  title  of  "  Father  of  Instrumen- 
tal Music." 

The  numberless  and  prodigious  inspirations  of 
Beethoven  still  filling  the  world  with  new  delight  and 
wonder,  it  was  an  impossible  task  for  any  instrumen- 
tal writer  immediately  coming  after  him  to  take  him 
as  a  model,  without  becoming  his  slavish  imitator. 
This  shows  jlendelssohn  and  Spohr,  the  two  original 
composers  of  instrumental  music  in  our  day,  in  a 
worthier  hght.  What  they  accomplished,  when  it  is 
considered  how  near  they  were  to  Beethoven,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  extraordinary.  In  their  symphonies, 
quartets,  and  other  productions  of  the  kind,  while 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  Haydn,  which  cannot  be 
profitably  neglected,  they  revealed  new  thoughts,  new 
means  of  development,  and  entirely  new  styles. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance  in  tlie  writings 
of  either  of  them  to  those  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or 
Beethoven.  Spohr,  the  elder  of  the  two,  may  he  said 
to  have  completely  fulfilled  his  mission,  while  Men- 
delssohn, the  younger,  was  unhappily  cut  off  in  his 
prime.  Happily  he  lived  to  complete  the  oratorio  of 
Elijah,  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  modern  art. 
Wholly  original  as  are  the  manners  of  these  great 
men,  they  emulated  their  predecessors — Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, anil  Beethoven, — in  their  reverent  adherence  to 
the  one  true  form — that  of  Thr  Sonata. 


Scientific  Music  and  Congregational  Sing- 
ing. 

We  contend  for  the  feasibility  of  congregational 
singing  only  conditionally.  We  would  not  advocate 
its  adoption  by  any  church  that  is  not  willing  to  use 
the  means  requisite  for  its  highest  success.  These  are 
three  : 

1.  The  service  of  a  competent  leader  or  precen- 
tor.* 

2.  Stated  and  frequent  meetings  for  practice  by 
the  congregation. 

3.  Suitable  books,  in  which  both  hymn  and  tune 
are  brought  under  the  eye  at  once,  and  which  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  worshipers. 

The  expense,  thus  incurred,  would  doubtless,  to  a 
considerable  extent  be  borne  by  individual  worship- 
ers. Still,  "  the  poor  ye  have  with  you  always." 
Some  there  will  be  who  will  need  aid  ;  and  the  church 
should  see  to  it  that  such  provision  be  made  as  will 
enable  any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  do  their  duty, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  doing  it  to  edification.  Es- 
pecially should  every  facility  bo  furuLshed  to  the 
children,  and  vigorous  effort  be  put  forth  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  best  improvement  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  we  should  like 
to  enlist  the  conscience  of  tlie  reader  in  the  matter  of 
direct  ejfort  for  the  cultivation  of  the  musical,  powers. 
It  surely  cannot  be  obligatory  on  us  to  participate 
personally  in  the  songs  of  Zion,  without  it  being  our 
duty  to  qualify  ourselves  for  doing  this  the  most 
happily. 

Music,  like  every  science,  forms  a  department  of 
God's  truth.  As  such,  it  has  its  laws  no  less  fixed 
and  unalterable  than  those  of  any  other  science. 
These  laws  have  been  ascertained  and  systematized, 
just  as  in  the  other  sciences.  As  in  chemistry,  it  is 
found,  by  experiment,  that  certain  gases,  combining 

*  We  might  add — and  a  choir — the  larger  the  better ;  pro- 
vided only  it  be  always  mindful  of  its  true  place,  and  duty  re- 
gardfut  of  tits  proprieties  of  God^s  tiouse. 


in  certain  definite  proportions,  form  water,  so  in  mu- 
sic, experiment  shows  that  to  produce  a  given  eflfect, 
sounds  must  follow  each  other  according  to  a  regular 
scale,  in  which  the  notes  are  separated  from  each  oth- 
er by  intervals,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  but  so 
matheraaticajly  exact,  that  notes  struck  together  in 
certain  combinations,  invariably  produce  harmony, 
while,  sounded  together  in  other  combinations,  they 
always  produce  discord.  Only  as  these  laws  are  ob- 
served, can  sounds  give  pleasure,  or  awaken  any 
specific  emotion.  The  same  sounds  given  out  re- 
gardless of  these  laws,  annoy  the  ear,  and  may  even 
cause  exquisite  pain.  Now,  as  one  may  have  con- 
siderable practical  knowledge  of  chemistry,  witliout 
being  a  scientific  chemist,  so  nature,  practice,  and 
observation,  may  have  given  one  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  music,  who  has  never  been  taught  it 
scientifically.  Still,  it  is  only  as  the  natural  musi- 
cian real!//,  however  unconsciously,  conforms  to  the 
principles  enunciated  by  science,  that  he  can  produce 
any  desired  effect.  Now,  since  the  science  of  music 
embraces  all  that  nature  and  experiment  have  taught 
all  men  in  all  time  hitherto  about  this  branch  of 
truth,  it  is  presumable  there  is  no  one  so  gifted  as  not 
to  be  capafile  of  increasing  his  skill,  by  availing  him- 
self of  instruction.  The  more  nearly  the  praises  of 
God's  house  are  conformed  to  the  true  teachings  of 
musical  science,  the  more  likely,  other  things  being 
equal,  their  design  will  be  accomplished. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  congregational  singing,  a  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  chui-ch  music  being  scientific.  But  does 
not  this  spring  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  term  ? 
Any  music  that  is  music  must  be  scientific.  All  that 
science  does  is  to  teach  how  the  Creator  has  consti- 
tuted  things;  and  how,  according  to  that  constitu- 
tion, certain  effects  arc  to  he  produced.  Scientific  is 
not  oppo.sed  to  simple  and  appropriate.  The  peculi- 
arities of  different  occasions  are  not  overlooked. 
Science,  truly  so  called,  will  prescribe  a  very  differ- 
ent style  of  music  for  the  house  of  God,  from  that 
with  which  the  sensibilities  are  plied  in  the  temples  of 
folly.  But  none  the  less  will  she  aim  at  freedom 
from  every  violation  of  melody  and  harmony,  and 
at  bringing  out  as  fully  as  possible  every  resource  for 
expressing  naturally  and  truly  the  sentiment  sung, 
and  for  enhancing  its  impression  on  the  heart. 
While,  therefore,  no  one  is  to  wait  until  he  has  made 
himself  a  scientific  musician,  before  joining  in  sing- 
ing, is  it  not  still  the  manifest  duty  of  every  one  to 
fit  himself,  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  for  serving 
God  in  this  delightful  and  elevating  exercise  the  best 
he  can — on  scientific  principles  ? — Rev.  ,7.  E.  Scott. 


Jullien. 

Poor  JuUien  ! — whenever  the  bill  is  first  beheld  of 
the  new  enterprise  in  Covent  Garden,  this  will  be  the 
exclamation  of  every  candid  lover  of  music.  Now 
he  is  gone  vre  can  do  him  justice.  Kemoteness  seems 
to  be  essentially  a  condition  of  just  criticism.  Not 
but  that  M.  Jullien  managed,  in  the  twenty  years  he 
was  among  us,  very  efl^ectually  to  live  down  the  sol- 
emn sneering  he  first  encountered.  There  was  a  tra- 
ditional dullness  in  our  orchestras,  which  had  so  long 
been  considered  dignity,  that  when  the  little  French- 
man presumed  to  outrage  it  in  his  appearance  and 
vivacity,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  called  a  quack 
There  was  also  something  so  sti'ange  and  irregular  in 
the  novel  resources  he  employed  to  give  character 
and  vigor  to  some  of  his  dance  music — his  pistol- 
shots  and  whip-crackings,  his  gongs  and  orchestral 
shoutings — when  his  musicians  seemed  to  grow  envi- 
ous of  the  glory  of  their  instruments,  and  suddenly 
break  in  for  a  share,  that  among  the  dignified  and 
somnolent  of  our  musical  cognoscenti,  he  was  a  char- 
latan forthwith.  But  all  this  was  so  much  smoke — 
thin  and  transparent  enough,  it  is  true — that  was 
sent  up  wreathing,  to  excite  attention.  People  soon 
began  to  sec  that  under  it  wasflame!  It  was  discov- 
ered after  a  time  that  this  much  scoffed  at  entrepre- 
neur was  not  merely  a  being  composed  of  a  white 
waistcoat,  striking  gestures,  startling  pistol-shots  and 
gongs,  and  a  rather  poetic  style  of  literature.  Year 
by  year  the  fact  came  out  that  he  had  a  purpose  in 
him  and  a  growth.  As  he  found  a  public,  he  fur- 
nished music.  He  fed  taste,  he  did  not  deprave  it. 
He  began  liy  simply  giving  the  world  a  round  of 
polkas  and  quadrilles  ;  he  ended  by  presenting  it  with 
nights  devoted  to  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  He  com- 
menced with  attacking  the  senses,  he  finished  with 
entering  the  soul.  His  whole  career  had  a  progres- 
sive character,  that  gives  us  fair  grounds  to  suppose 
he  contemplated  from  the  first  a  gradual  improve- 
mens  of  the  public  taste.  His  very  outset  seems  to 
show  this.  He  started  with  giving  expansion  to  the 
conception  of  Musard.  With  the  latter  arose  the 
notion  of  addressing  music  to  the  million,  which, 
however  light  and  exciting,  should  be  enjoyed  for  it- 


self alone.  With  the  former  this  idea  expanded  into 
a  scheme  for  elevaiing  the  music,  till  at  length  it  was 
of  a  character  to  refine  as  well  as  deliL'ht.  That  M. 
Jullien,  in  carrying  it  out,  sensibly  aided  in  the  spread 
of  a  musical  taste  among  us,  it  would  be  perfectly 
futile  to  deny.  The  art  history  of  our  time  cannot 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  by  such 
means  as  he  presented,  in  it;  cheapness,  excellence, 
and  freedom,  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  an  improved 
taste  among  the  million.  We  can  look  back,  then, 
with  respect  to  the  career  of  our  lost  musician,  and 
readily  excuse  his  eccentricities  in  the  presence  of 
his  achievements. —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

Madame  Lancia. 

Of  Mad.  Lancia  the  renders  of  the  ifusical  ]forld 
have  already  heard  something.  In  April,  1S58,  our 
own  correspondent  at  Turin  wrote  us  a  flaming  .ic- 
count  of  the  clehut  of  Mad.  Lancia,  an  English  lady, 
— then  only  seventeen  years  of  age — in  the  Barhierc. 
Our  correspondent  wrote  evidently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  much  excitement.  It  was  certain,  however, 
that  the  young  lady  had  made  a  'great  hit.  Mad. 
Lancia  came  to  London  the  same  summer,  but  did 
not  create  .a  profound  sensation  in  the  concert  room. 
She  then  went  on  a  starring  tour  to  the  provinces, 
and  was  very  successful  hotli  in  English  and  Italian 
opera.  In  I^ublin  and  Edinburgh,  more  especially, 
she  grew  into  high  favor,  and  some  of  the  local  jour- 
nals attempled  to  establish  comparisons  between  her 
and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mile.  Piccolomini,  all  of 
which  went  to  assert  the  superiority  of  Mad.  Lancia. 
We  believe  the  fair  artist  also  performed  last  year  in 
a  series  of  operas  at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  We  have 
now  heard  Mile.  Lancia  twice  within  the  week  in 
Norma,  and  can  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  her 
powers  and  capabilities.  If  style  and  method  alone 
were  to  constitute  a  great  singer.  Mad.  Lancia  would, 
unquestionably,  be  one  of  the  greatest  before  the 
public.  Her  mode  of  producing  the  voice  is  most 
admirable,  and  has  evidently  been  derived  from  the 
best  Italian  teaching.  Her  voice,  a  real  soprano,  is 
neither  particularly  full  nor  sound  in  quality,  nor  has 
it  yet  attained  weight  to  adapt  it  to  the  performance 
of'grand  parts  like  Norma.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
most  telling  voice,  extremely  sympathetic,  and  always 
full  of  meaning.  When  we  add  that  Mad.  Lancia — 
at  least  as  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  judge  from  two 
trving  performances — invartably  sings  in  tune,  it  will 
be'  acknowledged  that  the  lady's  vocal  excellences 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Of  her  merits  as 
an  actress  we  can  speak  with  no  less  assurance.  She 
is  certainly  deficient  in  largeness  of  style,  and  wants 
breadth  aiid  power  for  high  tragic  parts,  as  may  be 
easily  surmised,  considering  her  youth  and  her  size, 
which  is  somewhat  petite.  Her  conception  of  the 
character,  nevertheless,  is  wonderfully  true  to  nature, 
is  striking,  and  at  times  even  powerful.  Moreover, 
the  ladv  has  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  and  is  as 
graceful  as  a  fawn.  We  saw  nothing  m  the  whole 
performance,  indeed,  which  did  not  please  us  infinite- 
ly, and  much  which  surprised  no  less  than  delighted 
us.  Weighing  the  lady  in  the  scale  of  our  critical 
consideration,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
she  is  tlie  best  dramatic  vocalist  we  have  had  on  the 
English  stage  since  Adelaide  Kemble.  Mad.  Lancia 
is  extremely  young,  and  has  many  things  to  learn, 
but  that  she  is  destined  at  this  moment  to  become  a 
great  artist  is  our  firm  conviction. 


A  New  Singer. — N.  P.  Willis,  in  the  Home 
Journal,  gives  us  the  first  tidings  of  a  new  lady  sing- 
er. Miss  Kellogg.  The  poet  is  on  board  a  yacht  on 
the  Hudson.     He  says  : 

Fair  was. the  craft,  but  there  was  another  craft,  of 
which  she  bore  the  witchcraft  unaware  !  We  will 
tell  of  it  in  prose — if  we  can. 

The  guests  of  the  gay  admiral  (Stcbbins)  were  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  and  a  problem  with  which  their 
two  lives  had  been  entrusted — a  daughter,  with  not 
only  wondrous  music  in  her  voice,  hut  with  what 
music  expresses  in  her  soul.  Mocking-bird-like  many 
have  the  utterance,  but  few  know  (he  full  burthen  of 
what  they  utter.  Miss  Kellogg  feels  genius  while 
she  sings  the  song  of  it — the  heart-cry  and  its  echo 
both  her  own  ! 

The  reader  will  see  that  we  have  been  "  sung  to." 
It  is  a  wonderful  singer  of  whom  we  write — a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  who  is  to  shine  like  a  rainbow  for 
the  Many,  with  an  inner  rainbow  visible  to  the  Few. 
Our  friend  Stebbins  (brother  of  the  inspired  sculp- 
tress of  that  name)  is  one  of  those  who  walk  the 
world  seeing  the  inner  iris  of  things  beautiful ;  and, 
chancing  to  fall  in  with  this  bright  creature,  he  wish- 
ed to  share  his  wonder  at  her  gifts.  He  brought  her 
up  to  sing  to  us — and  she  sang  !  And  we  thank  him 
for  a  foretaste  of  a  witchery  that  is  to  tried  upon  the 
world. 
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Mr.  Kclloic  informs  us  tliat  his  daughter  is  to 
appear  in  puhlic  in  tlie  coming  season.  Her  frienfls 
have  urged  it  as  the  destiny  for  one  who  is  too  gifted 
for  private  life,  and  her  studies  have  heen,  for  a  year 
past,  preparatory  to  this.  She  is  delicate,  and  it  is 
a  marvel  with  what  power  she  sings  ;  hut  the  ijiialiti/ 
of  her  voice,  and  the  intensity  of  expression  with 
which  her  music  is  laden,  constitute  a  charm  which 
seems  to  us  wholly  peculiar.  With  her  intensity  and 
impassioned  force,  the  physical  powers  will  undouht- 
edly  he  perfected,  hut  the  enchantment  will  he  in  the 
genius  of  which  it  is  the  utterance.  We  shall  look 
forward  witli  exceeding  interest  to  the  interpreting  of 
her  niusie  hy  the  world  ! 


A  Poet's  Advice  to  Poets. — The  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  edited  by  one  of  our  most  noted  na- 
tive hards,  a  fact  which  gives  weight  to  the  following 
article  from  its  columns.  As  it  is  capable  of  general 
application,  we  copy  it  entire  : 

"I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical,"  says 
Touchstone,  in  Shakspeare's  "  As  you  Like  It,"  to 
the  country  lass,  Audrey.  We  cannot  adopt  Touch- 
stone's wish  in  addressing  onr  correspondents.  vSo 
many  of  them  are  poetical  already  that  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  room  for  half  the  reasonably  good  verses 
which  are  sent  us.  We  pray  such  of  our  correspond- 
ents, therefore,  as  are  of  poetical  turn,  and  as  have 
sent  us  their  poems  for  nnr  columns,  not  to  take  it 
for  granted  tbat  we  think  them  unworthy  of  publica- 
tion if  they  do  not  see  them  in  print,  but  charitably 
to  suppose,  wliieh  is  the  fact,  that  we  have  more  such 
matter  than  we  can  find  room  for.  Moreover,  should 
they  see  in  our  journal  verses  not  quite  so  good  as 
their  own,  wdiile  their  own  do  not  appear,  we  pray 
them  to  suppose  that,  in  reading  them,  as  we  are  ob- 
liged to  do,  very  hastily,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  wrong 
choice  among  so  many. 

The  anxiety  which  poets  feel  for  the  fate  of  what 
they  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  produce  is 
natural,  even  if  we  suppose  that,  as  a  class  they  en- 
tertain a  modest  idea  of  their  own  merit.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us,  however,  to  do  what  so  many  of  them 
wish,  that  is  to  say,  to  return  their  manuscripts  if  we 
do  not  use  them,  or  to  answer  by  letter,  or  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  paper,  the  inquiries  they  make  concern- 
ing them. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  Spohr's  Autobiography. 

From  Munich  Spohr  writes  as  follows  (1815)  : 
"  Our  sojourn  here  was  replete  with  musical  treats. 
On  the  very  day  after  our  arriv.al  we  attended  an  in- 
teresting concert,  the  first  of  a  series  of  twelve,  given 
every  winter  by  the  Royal  orchestra.  These  concerts 
are  very  well  attended  and  fully  merit  their  success . 
The  orchestra  consists,  beside  reeds  and  brass,  of 
twenty-four  violins,  eight  violas,  ten  violoncellos  and 
six  contrabass!.  The  Violins  and  Basses  are  excellent, 
and  the  brass,  horns  excepted,  the  same.  The  pro- 
gramme always  contains  one  entire  symphony — which 
deserves  the  more  praise  since  it  is  elsewhere  sadly 
going  out  of  fashion  and  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
this  noblest  kind  of  instrumental  music  decaying,  an 
overture,  and  two  vocal  and  two  instrumental  solo- 
pieces.  As  the  Munich  Royal  Orchestra  still  retain- 
ed its  old  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  orchestras  of 
the  world,  my  expectations  were  raised  very  high ;  in 
spite  of  which  I  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  manner 
in  which  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony  was  per- 
formed. I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  execute  this 
symphony  with  more  energy,  power,  and  at  the  same 
time,  delicacy,  with  a  stricter  observance  of  all  de- 
grees of  soft  and  loud,  than  it  was  played  there. 
The  composition  proved  under  such  hands  more  ef- 
fective, than  I  ever  thought  it  could  be,  although  I 
had  often  heard  it  performed,  even  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  author,  at  Vienna.  Still  I  saw  no  reason, 
to  change  my  opinion  of  it.  Notwithstanding  many 
single  beauties,  it  is  deficient  as  a  whole.  Especially 
the  theme  of  the  first  part  is  lacking  that  dignity, 
which  to  my  mind,  is  essential  to  the  beginning  of 
a  symphony.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  this  short, 
easily-remembered  theme  is  well  qualified  for  the- 
matic treatment,  and  cleverly  Interwoven  with  the 
•ther  principal  ideas  of  the  first  part.  The  Adagio 
in  A  flat  is  partly  very  fine,  only  the  same  thing  is 
said   over   again  too  often,   which  at  last  becomes 


tiresome,  although  the  figure  of  the  accompaniment 
grows  richer  and  richer.  The  Scherzo  is  highly 
original  and  has  a  truly  romantic  coloring  ;  the  Trio 
however  with  its  rattling  contrabass-passages  is  too 
baroque  for  my  taste.  The  last  part  with  its  hollow 
noise,  gives  the  least  satisfaction.  It  is  such  a  happy 
idea  of  Beethoven,  here  to  introduce  the  Scherzo 
again,  one  might  envy  the  composer  for  it.  The  ef- 
fect is  magnificent.  What  a  pity  that  this  good  im- 
pression is  so  quickly  dispersed  by  a  renewal  ot  the 
former  noise." 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  th.at  Spohr,  admirer  ot  Beet- 
hoven's genius  as  he  professedly  was,  should  not  only 
so  misunderstand  the  character  of  this  symphony  in 
1815,  as  to  misconstrue  its  veriest  beauties  into 
blemishes,  but  should  never  afterwards  have  correct- 
ed himself  It  clearly  shows  how  far  the  judgment 
of  Spohr  (and  those  inferior  to  him  in  musical  know- 
ledge and  general  education),  can  be  trusted. 


Jfeigljfs  loiirnnl  of  ^iistt. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 
V. 

Freiburg,  (en  Suisse),  August  29,  1860. 

One  floes  not  come  to  Switzerland  for  music. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  poetry  about  Alpine 
horns  anrl  ranz  des  vaclies.  But  this  was  always 
music  for  the  unmusical  and  sentimental,  for  the 
seekers  of  the  picturesque  and  marvellous,  a  rude 
affair  at  the  best.  The  slender  material  it  has 
furni-shed  has  been  long  since  used  up  and  de- 
spoiled of  all  it  had  of  nature  by  the  genre  pain- 
ter tribe  of  musical  composers  or  mere  concert 
virtuosos.  AVhat  one  now  hears  of  Alpine  horns 
and  Alpine  melodists,  amonn;  the  Alps,  is  utterly 
demoralized  to  a  poor  trade,  and  all  its  artless- 
ness  is  affectation.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
petty  annoyances  that  everywhere  disturb  the 
the  traveller  who  loves  nature,  and  which  do 
their  best  to  break  the  spell  of  mountains  clad 
in  everlasting;  snow,  with  green  alp.f  and  vxatten 
clinging  to  their  sides,  and  lovely  valleys,  sprink- 
led with  pretty  cottages  and  chalets  and  churches 
picturesque  if  humble,  down  into  the  very  midst 
of  which  the  icy  glaciers  creep,  reflecting  double 
sunshine  on  the  little  flower-enameled,  green  and 
happy  spots,  where  human  industries  and  habita- 
tions cluster.  But  first  let  us  resume  the  thread 
which  brought  us  here. 

I  wrote  last  from  Paris.  A  railroad  ride  of  a 
whole  night  and  half  the  next  day,  through  mo- 
notonous wide  plains  where  rows  of  spindling 
poplars  everywhere  stand  guard  as  thick  as  Paris 
soldiers  and  no  other  tree  relieves  the  eye  (a 
good  country  for  a  night  ride) — through  the 
wide  vineyards  of  the  Champagne,  a  crop  inter- 
esting to  the  dry  imagination,  but  not  half  so 
handsome  as  our  Indian  corn  —  then,  as  day 
broke,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  the  Vosges 
loomed  up  in  the  horizon,  through  more  interest- 
ing fields  of  grain,  with  men  and  women  reaping 
— ■  costumes  beginning  to  grow  more  picturesque, 
and  houses  too,  —  still  everywhere  the  everlast- 
ing poplars,  ludicrous  scare-crow  apologies  for 
trees  —  and  finally  the  darker  backs  of  the  hills 
of  the  Black  Forest,  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  Baden 
—  scenes  more  and  more  exciting  in  themselves 
and  in  the  eager  expectation  —  brought  us  in  a 
bright  morning  (one  of  the  few  such  in  a  season  of 
almost  unprecedented  raininess)  to  the  famous 


old   Alsacian  capital  of   Strasburg.     Of    course 
the  attraction  was  the  groat  Cathedral,  which  no 
one  who  has  read  Goethe  would  willingly  fail  to 
see.     It  was  the  crowning  moment  in  my  expcri- 
rience  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  architec- 
ture.    It  was  more  akin  to  the  great  Art  in  mu- 
sic,  to   Symphony  and    Fugue,   than   any  work 
which  ever  won  me  and  subdued  me  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  me  freedom  through  the  sense  of 
sight.     The  union  of  majestic,  graceful  outline 
and  proportion  in   the  general  masses  with  the 
most  delicate  and  lace-like  detail  carved  in  stone, 
both  in  its  magnificently  soaring  tower  and  spire, 
the  highest  in  Europe,  and  in  the  whole  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  building,  the  perpetual  revela 
tion   of  unnoticed   exquisite  designs  that  seemed 
to  grow  and  blossom  out  of  the  shade  of  pillars, 
walls  and   arches;  the  religious,  unitary  feeling 
of  the  whole,  which  reconciled  and  harmonized 
all  this  strange  wealth  of  detail,  even  to  the  most 
grotesque  freaks  of  fancy;  the  monuments  which 
it  contains,   and  the  monument   which  it  is,  of 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  who  designed  it,  and  of  his 
daughter  who  executed  many  of  his  designs,  and 
whose  statue  at  a  side  porch  was  to  me  as  fine  a 
monument  to  the  inspired  soul  of  woman  as  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc ;  even  the  droll  and  pretty  fancy 
which  has  placed  Erwin  himself  in  a  little  gallery 
beside  the  altar,  leaning  his  chin  on  his  hands  and 
contemplating  a  beautiful  pillar  he  had  planned 
as  one  last  touch  of  superabounding  exquisite  cre- 
ativeness ;    the   surroundings   too   of   the   great 
Dom,  the  quaint  old  houses  in  the  square,  with 
their  steep,  stair-notched  gables,  and  their  round 
port-hole   windows  thrusting   themselves    out  all 
over  the  red  and  gray  tiled  roofs  (a  common  fea- 
ture in  the  town  and  of  the  region)  ;  particularly 
the  hoitse  in  which  Erwin  himself  lived  ;   then, 
too,  the  fine  view  from  the  platform  of  the  tower, 
over  the  quaint  city,  over  rich  green  plaiixs,  over 
the  gleaming  Rhine  (my  first  sight  of  it !  sing, 
Robert  Franz  !  Den  RJiein,  den  JieHigen  Storm  .'), 
a  vast  circle  enclosed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest  on  the  East  and  by  those  of  the  Al- 
sace (the  Vosges)  on  the  West :  —  all  this,   and 
more  which  must  be   reserved   for   an  especial 
chapter  on  cathedrals,  made   an  evening  and  a 
morning  at  Strasburg  one  of  the  periods  that  can 
never  fade  out  in   the  light  of  new  experiences. 
The  music  which  I  chanced  to  hear  in  that  cathe- 
dral was  a  droning  chant  of  priests,  at  daily  ser- 
vice ;  the  organ-playing  beastly  bad. 

That  evening  it  was  my  rare  good  fortune 
(there  and  then  so  unexpected)  to  see  Rlstori 
in  the  Italian  version  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 
It  was  her  only  night  in  Strasburg  ;  and  the  the- 
atre a  beautiful  one,  much  like  the  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris,  but  finer  and  far  more  comfortable. 
The  players  were  all  Italian  and  all  good.  Ris- 
tori  is  noble  in  appearance,  if  not  handsome. 
And  what  a  soul  animates  her  !  what  a  high  and 
true  dramatic  fire  !  Her  voice  is  singularly  rich 
and  lends  itself  most  musically  to  all  the  modula- 
tions and  demands  of  feeling  and  of  passion.  I 
thought  that  human  speech  had  never  sounded  to 
my  ear  so  noble  and  so  musical  as  in  that  large 
and  sweet  Italian  utterance  of  Ristori.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  find  that,  with  but  small  experience  in 
listening  to  Italian,  I  could  understand  her.  She 
is  truly  a  great  actress ;  and  without  any  of  that 
chill,  repulsive  element  which  oftentimes  disturbed 
the  finest  moments  of  Rachel. 

The  next  evening  placed  me  at  the  foot  of 
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another  exquisitely  beautiful  cathedral,  that  of 
Freiburg  in  Baden,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.  It  is  not  so  great  as 
that  at  Strasburg,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
almost  the  only  finished  design  of  that  kind, 
which  is  preserved  entire.  It  also  hails  from  the 
Erwin  family  ;  some  think  from  Erwin's  master, 
whoever  he  may  have  been  ;  the  builders  in  these 
times  were  too  great  to  take  care  of  their  oicn 
fame.  Outside  it  is  a  form  of  perfect  beauty  ; 
you  can  look  at  it  forever.  The  inside  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  But  the  ol<l  town 
nestled  round  it,  in  that  rich  wide  plain,  with 
green,  vine-clad  hills,  half  mountains,  rising 
sharp  against  it  on  one  side  ;  with  its  clean  streets 
through  which  fresh  rills  of  water  run,  and  dainty 
sidewalks  paved  with  a  mosaic  of  smooth  pebbles; 
and  its  queer  old  houses,  and  queerer  costumes, 
seems  to  retain  more  of  its  primitive  simplicity 
than  most  old  European  towns  through  which  the 
travelling  current  passes.  It  is  not  yet  grown 
too  civilized  and  Baden-Badcnized,  like  many  of 
the  sweet  spots  of  Switzerland.  In  the  morning, 
a  lovely  one,  it  was  market  day,  and  the  square 
on  three  sidi-s  of  the  Cathedral  swarmed  with 
peasants,  women  chiefly,  from  the  whole  country 
round,  all  talking  as  fast  as  possible  and  faces  full 
sunshine,  selling  strawberries  and  cherries  and  all 
sorts  of  little  fruits  as  well  as  homelier  matters, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  picturesque  and  odd  va- 
riety of  costume,  only  to  be  equalled,  we  imag- 
ine, in  the  towns  of  Brittanny  and  Normandy, 
sime  in  clean  white  caps;  some  in  scarlet  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  some  with  a  helmet-like  contrivance 
of  black  silk  or  satin,  with  great  broad  vans 
flapping  on  each  side ;  and  some  with  exceedingly 
high  stove-pipe  hats,  of  the  masculine  city  style, 
made  of  bright  yellow  glazed  leather  or  canvas 
—  sincular  objects  these  last.  From  the  neigh- 
boring hill  top,  where  we  took  a  charming  walk 
among  the  grape  vines  and  blue  harebells,  we 
stood  over  against  the  beautiful  cathedral  spire, 
and  looked  through  its  lace-like  open  work,  and 
down  upon  the  parti-colored  swarm  about  its 
base.  Strains  of  rich  music  swelled  up  from  the 
town  ;  a  fine  regimental  band,  rehearsing  evi- 
dently with  severe  fidelity ;  and  the  music  was 
Beethoven's,  the  overture  to  Firlelio  !  And  did 
it  not  do  the  solitary  traveller  good  to  hear  it  ? 
Such  things  are  to  the  wanderer  in  a  changed 
world  like  the  stars  ;  he  hails  them  as  ot  the  few 
outward  presences  which  he  still  has  in  common 
with  those  from  whom  he  has  so  lately  parted  in 
the  other  hemisphere. 

Again  along  the  Rhine,  in  comfortable  railroad 
car,  past  vineyards,  pretty  houses  and  old  ruined 
castles,  into  Basle  ;  sombre,  quaint,  historical  old 
place,  without  much  for  the  passing  visitor  to  see; 
yet  something  to  reflect  upon  as  he  sat  sipping 
tea  under  an  arbor  on  the  bridge  above  the 
rapid  Rhine.  It  rained  repeatedly,  as  it  had  done 
ever  since  I  first  saw  land  in  Europe.  It  would 
not  do  to  undertake  the  promised  first  walk 
through  the  Miinster-thal ;  and  so  by  railroad  I 
must  push  on  doubtfully  to  Zurich,  past  the  old 
ruins  of  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
and  past  many  charming  views  both  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Jura,  and  first  glimpses  also  of  snow 
mountains  on  the  south.  In  Zurich  it  still  rained 
although  I  got  a  sunset  picture  of  its  lovely  lake, 
and  a  fine  panorama  of  the  distant  mountains 
from  its  hnhen  Promenade.  But  rain  was  still 
the  rule,  the  habit  of  the  season,  and  sunshine 


the  exception  ;  and  thus  far  had  I  experimentally 
ventured  into  Switzerland,  to  learn  whether  it 
would  do  to  venture  farther,  and  make  the  tour 
on  foot  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  of  Mt. 
Blanc.  Providential  perseverance  !  We  will 
attempt  at  least  the  Rigi.  Starting  in  fair  weath- 
er, wrapped  in  cloud  and  rain  in  crossing  the 
lake  of  Zug  to  Arth  and  Goldau,  whence  we 
were  to  ascend,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  clear 
sunset,  and  a  splendid  forenoon  (althous;h  the 
sun  i-ose  in  rain)  for  the  complete  enioyment  of 
that  unrivalled  view  of  lakes  and  mountains. 

I  shall  not  describe  what  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed before;  but  only  say  that  I  was  happy  in 
coming  just  at  the  turning  point  of  the  weather. 
After  a  lovely  day  at  Lucerne  and  passage  of  its 
enchanting  lake,  past  the  Tell  scenes  and  monu- 
ments to  Altorf,  the  foot-tramp  up  the  St.  Gott- 
hard  road,  and  over  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  Fur- 
ca  pass,  the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  the  wild 
and  dreary  Grimsel,  down,  all  day  down,  the 
beautiful,  romantic  Hasli-thal,  to  JVIeiringen,  and 
past  the  blue  glaciers  of  Rosenlaui  and  of  Grin- 
rlelwiild,  and  again  up,  by  the  frowning  sides  of 
the  great  snow-topped  giants,  Wetterhorn,  and 
Mittenhorn  and  Eiger  to  the  summit  of  the  Alp, 
where  Jungfrau  with  her  "  silver  horns  "  rose  in 
all  the  splendor  of  her  snowy  purity  immediately 
before  us,  and  avalanches  thundered  down  at 
harmless  distance,  and  so  down  into  the  paradise 
of  Lauterbrunnen  and  of  Interlachen,  was  in 
eight  days  accomplished.  Nearly  two  of  these, 
however,  kept  us  prisoners  by  rain  ;  the  rainy 
time  had  reached  its  climax,  and  the  great  flood 
of  that  Friday  which  kept  me  in  the  little  village 
on  the  Gotthard  road,  while  rocks  and  earth  came 
tumbling  from  the  mountain  walls  across  the 
road,  and  while  the  village  (in  the  Catholic  can- 
ton of  Uri)  was  in  a  state  ot  apprehension  and 
excitement,  and  the  church  bell  was  kept  ring- 
ing, after  the  old  traditional  custom,  as  if  to  ward 
off  danger,  only  made  the  following  day  more 
bright  and  lent  life  to  the  picturesque  and  grand 
scenes  opening  upon  us  everywhere,  by  creating 
innumerable  streams  and  cascades,  making  it  all 
"  Lauter-brunnen  "  —  fountains  only.  From  that 
time  the  sun,  and  the  good  star  of  the  traveller, 
have  been  victorious.  Beautiful  weather  has  be- 
come the  rule  ;  the  first  half  of  the  long  dreamed 
of  Swiss  tour  is  accomplished.  Rich  days  they 
hava  been  indeed,  in  many  senses  ;  but  now  there 
is  no  time  to  tell  what  they  have  yielded  ;  we  must 
hive  and  make  the  honey  at  more  leisure  ;  for 
still  the  flowers  and  the  blue  summer  days  invite 
to  wander. 

. So,   after   this   digression,   I   must   take 

another  letter  to  say  what  little  is  to  be  said  of 
the  musical  impression  of  Swiss  life  and  nature, 
and  of  the  famous  Freiburg  orgar,  and  the  fine 
one  at  Berne  likewise.  D. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Italian  Opeka.  —  We  see  by  the  daily  papers 
that  the  Cortesi  troupe  commences  a  short  season  of 
opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Monday  evening. 

NiBLo's  Theatee. — The  Extemporized  Op- 
eka.— Last  evening  this  theatre — imlietlded  in  one 
h.nel  and  opposite  stacks  of  others,  and  hence  so  fav- 
orably situated  that  without  malice  prepense  the  trav- 
cllinp;  crowds  who  must  p:o  out  after  dark  to  find  a 
substitute  for  distant  firesides  in  the  thirty-two  States- 
riot  counting  Territories — was  well  attended  to  wit, 
nsss  the  first  representation  of  an  opera  troupe  under 
the  direction  of  Madame  Cortesi,  if  a  lady  can  direct 


an  opera,  wliich  we  douht.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  exceedingly  keen  vital,  and  somewhat  American 
looking,  Karl  Anschutz  took  the  highest  chair  of  the 
orchestra,  and  the  mtioduction  to  the  opera  Ijegan  : 
the  violins  with  "mutes"  on  emitted  the  stifled, 
consumptive  wail  of  the  Traqrcdy  in  perspective  ;  and 
to  this  poetry  of  the  composer — wi^.icli  has  no  ictus 
of  rude  lieahh  or  supcrKcial  {rlnre  to  commend  it, 
l)Ut  is  as  rlclif-ato  ns  \r\  S^-hncffer's  Chrisliis  Conso- 
lidor — was  added  a  delectable  double  shuffle  of  an  !ic- 
companimciit  in  tfie  noises  of  the  lobbies — there  be- 
infi-  nut-of  doors-wise  accommodations  of  this  kind  at 
Niblo's  only  second  to  tlie  curbstones  of  the  streets. 
Wlien,  liowevcr,  tbc  curtain  rose,  and  the  Brimlisi, 
or  di'niirep  driukin<;-soufr — which  is  rs  much  like  a 
drinkiugsong  as  a  barcarole  is.  and  no  more,  but  lias  a 
very  strikins:  mi-lody — and  the  auilience  had  sonie- 
tliinsr  which  markid  the  lime,  then  the  attention  was 
perfect  and  the  applause  hu{:e.  Madame  Cortesi, 
who  did  Violetta.  is  a  soprano  of  dnimat'c  vi^or  and 
power,  and  commands  the  plaudits  of  the  .ludience. 
Sijinor  Musiani,  the  tenor,  has  acreat  deal  of  force, 
hut  is  wanting  in  dulcet  tenderness  of  tone,  though 
Ids  intentions  that  way  are  good.  Amodio,  who  it 
seems  has  a  brother — is  engnged  witli  him  at  this  es- 
tablishment; and  the  public  is  nromiscd  a  sight  and 
hearing  of  both.  If  Aniodio's  brother  can  beat 
Amodio  ho  will  do  more  than  any  other  baritone  has 
achieved  here. 

The  public  were  very  well  pleased  last  night.  New 
York  b.as  so  many  artists  of  one  sort  or  another  that 
a  second  opera  is  possible  ;  but  with  a  thin  orchestra 
and  thinner  chorus,  and  such  scenery  and  decorations 
as  an  Apollo  of  infinite  mercy  vouchsafes.  This  is  a 
free  country  for  artists,  and  if  they  vibrate  betwixt 
tlie  Academy  and  the  sacred  concerts  of  lager  beer 
s.aloons,  it  is  nobody's  business  ;  but,  we  think,  if  the 
harmony  of  the  muses  can  be  transferred  to  the 
Academic  treasurer's  box,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
one  establishment,  for  certain  it  is  that  two  opera- 
houses  are  one  too  many,  and  sometimes  two  too 
many.  "  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,"  hut  we 
believe  the  poet  savs  nothing  aliout  their  union  ticket 
after  they  learn  to  sing. — N.   Y.  Tribune,  Sept.   19. 

Meanwhile,  the  Aciideniy — that  abode  of  Carya- 
tides and  Cantabiles — still  flings  wide  its  portals  to  a 
generous  public.  Mndnme  Fabbri,  the  puissant  so- 
prano, is  there  ;  Mr.  Brignoli.  having  exhausted 
Newport  and  recovered  from  his  Canadian  cough,  is 
there  ;  Madame  Colson  is  there.  In  place  of  well- 
worn  operas,  we  are  to  have — see  advertisements — 
The  Sicilkin  Vespers,  which  was  played  often 
enough  last  year  to  make  the  singers  familiar  wdth 
their  parts.  This  is  an  opera  of  large  meanings  and 
elaborations,  and  should  command  a  crowded  at- 
tendance.— Ibid. 

A  Word  about  Oechesteal  Music. — A  word 
to  the  wise  is  never  out  of  place,  and  any  useful  hints 
that  we  throw  out  for  the  benctit  of  those  wdio  seek 
them,  (may  their  numbers  never  grow  less  !)  will,  we 
are  assured,  be  received  in  a  thankful  spirit,  and  with 
"  exceeding  gre.at  rejoicing."  We  have  at  various 
times  and  on  various  occasions  (to  he  explicit)  re- 
marked that  where  so  manj'  branches  in  that  divine 
art,  music,  are  progressing,  and  cultivsting  a  refined 
taste  among  our  musieal  tnasses,  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  orchestra  music  in  our  theatres  never  rises 
above  that  dull  niveau  of  mediocrity,  and  too  often 
vulgarity,  (excuse  the  word,)  which  never  seeks  to 
raise  the  audience  to  its  standard  of  refining  emo- 
tions, but  would  pander  to  the  popular  ta5te,  which, 
for  w-ant  of  that  artistic  impulse,  can  never  be  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  better  things.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  chronicle  an  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the 
heavenly  art.  This  is,  indeed,  an  age  of  progress,  .al- 
though in  some  things  the  truth  is  very  slow  in  com- 
ing to  the  minds  of  those  that  would  seek  it. — Fitz- 
gerald's Citij  Item. 

It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  it  is  not  so  with  us  in  Bos- 
ton. A  few  evenings  since  we  happened  to  drop  in 
at  the  Museum,  where  Dion  Bourcicault's  Irish  drama 
of  the  '■  Colleen  Bawn  "  has  been  raging  for  nearly 
four  weeks.  Expecting  to  hear  between  the  acts  the 
usual  arrangements  of  hacknied  overtures  and  trashy 
polkas,  —  always  strongly  suggestive  of  half  a  dozen 
instruments  which  are  permanently  absent, — we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  music  not  only  adap- 
ted very  cleverly  to  the  limits  of  the  instruments,  (not 
in  the  h.inds  of  firstrato  arti-ts  either,)  but  abound- 
ing in  fine  traits  of  happy  characterization  and  bits 
of  beautiful,  genuine  melody.  This  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  composer  has  improved 
his  opportunities.     We  have  no  sympathy  for   the 
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Potpourri-style  which  prevails  in  the  Overture  ;  but 
we  aJmire  some  of  the  inciflontiil  music,  for  insfiinco, 
the  strain  aocompanyinn;  tlie  entrance  of  Coi-regnn  into 
the  dcath-cliamher  of  tlie  munlercr,  Mann,  wliicli 
comes  as  uncxpectcrlly  and  falls  as  ilcliciously  upon 
the  senses  as  a  gcnuiuo  Van  Pyck  in  a  sccond-haml 
print-shop.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  among,  that  multi- 
tude, who  convert  the  most  toueliing  sentence,  if 
Warren  speaks  it,  into  a  joke,  tlieso  good  things  are 
nearly,  if  not  entirely  lost. 

Father  Heinricii,  a  vcnerahle  musician  well 
known  to  all  the  elder  musical  people  hereabouts, 
desires  us  to  "  honor  the  proi^rammatic  prospectus  " 
which  follows  with  an  insertion  in  our  columns.  It 
certainly  trives  JD-om/se  of  good  things.  When  shall 
we  hear  the  performance  1 

THE  COLUMBIAD, 
or 

THE    EOT.iL    EAGLE    OF    THE    THURINGIAN    FOREST, 

and  the 

EEPUBI-ICAN    CONDOR     OF    AMERICA. 

A  free  romantic  Phantasy  for  full  Orchestra,  com- 
memorative of  a  visit  to  Dnrt,,r  Liszt  in   Weimar. 

PROGRAMME : 

1.  Tnfroduzione  t'olantc :  Tlie  eagle  soars  majesti- 
cally in  the  lofty  current  of  erudite  Harmony. 

2.  A/lf-(/ro  canonicale:  A  Duetto  Dance  "  scherz- 
ando,  in  Moto  contrario,"  by  the  noble  Birds. 

3.  Incantazione.     A  Tone-Picture  "  concertante  ;" 

The  Sfiirit  Bond. 

4.  Fuga  al.  Prestissimo  nqilnto.     The  Parting. 

5.  Finale  trionfimte.  The  chivalrous  Condor  wings 
his  return  flight  to  Fredonin,  the  El  Doi-ado  of  Hail 
CoJnmhia  and  Yankee  Doodle,  as  newly  constructed 
with  brilliant  variations,  and  recently  performed  un 
der  the  title  of  the  Colunibiad,  with  marked  distinc- 
tion, at  the  Author's  Monster  Concert  in  Prague. 

A  fragment  of  an  artistic  journey  in  Europe,  and 
a  humble  contribution  to  the  musical  annals  of  both 
hemispheres,  by  Anthony  Philip  Hcinrich,  author  of 
an  heroic,  vocal  and  instrumental  oratorio:  "The 
Ornitholosrical  Coml)at  of  Kings  in  the  Air,  or  the 
Condor  of  the  Andes  and  Eagle  of  the  Cordilleras." 

Operatic. — There  should  certainly  he  an  opera 
written,  taking  the  Tower  of  Babel  for  a  theme  ;  the 
polvglot  company,  now  encaged  at  the  Academy, 
could  render  the  great  scene  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  occurs,  with  uncommon  effect.  Fabhri,  Sti- 
gelli  and  Muller  micbt  sing  in  German  ;  Colson  and 
Genibrel  could  take  up  tlioir  parts  in  French  ;  Susi- 
ni.  iWrs.  Strakosch,  Brijrnoli  and  a  few  others  would 
be  ready  to  join  in  Italian  ;  Patti.  the  American  pri- 
ma donna,  as  she  is  called,  would  proclaim  her  na- 
tionality in  pure  accents,  and  there  certainly  is  an 
English  woman  in  the  chorus.  Everybody  remem- 
bers her.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  artists  appear  to 
be  rehearsing  some  such  niorceau  as  this ;  for  in- 
stance, last  week,  when  Genibrel  sang  John  di  Pro- 
cida  in  French,  while  the  rest  of  the  opera  was  per- 
formed in  Italian. — iV.  Y.  Express. 

Mlie.  Lacombe. — A  Paris  paper  says  :  "  Foreign 
theatres  continue  to  seduce  away  our  best  artists. 
Mile.  Lacombe,  a  singer  of  reputation  and  great  tal- 
ent, has  been  engaircd  upon  splendid  conditions,  for 
the  coming  season,  by  Mr.  Charles  Boudousquie',  the 
impressario  of  the  New  Orleans  Opera,  wjjich  is  to 
reopen  on  the  1st  of  November  next." 

A  Private  Opera  House.— It  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Ward,  the  well  known  music  amateur  and  composer, 
is  about  building  a  house  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  near 
Fortieth  stret,  which  is  to  have  a  front  of  100  feet, 
and  which  will  contain  a  private  theatre  for  operatic 
cpresentations. 

Garibaldi  in  Pesaro.— The  Sardinian  troops 
have  taken  the  birthplace  of  Rossini.  It  is  said  that 
the  mere  proximity  of  Garibaldi  has  already  awak- 
ened the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  and  the  town 
of  Pesaro  has  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  libera- 
ting movement.  Pesaro  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  birthplace  of  that  "  Swan"  whose  music  enchant- 
ed all  Europe  forty  years  a^o,  and  who  still  leads  a 
life  of  Epicurean  ease  at  Paris.  One  would  think 
that  Ro.ssini  might  ransack  the  treasures  of  his  rich 
invention   for  something  like  a  national  air  for  his 


liberated  country,  nnrl  thus  su|  pi  the  want  of  whi  b 
Garibaldi  so  feelingly  iMin|ihiMied  tlie  other  day. 
"  Every  nation,"  said  tl  e  Liberator,  "  has  some  song 
>Jiicb  at  once  routes  the  patriotic  ardor  of  its  sons. 
France  has  the  '  Marsellaise,'  England  '  God  save  the 
Queen,'  America  'Hail  Columbia';  but  we,  wlio  if 
nv  do  not  excel  in  music  excel  in  tiothinq yh^vo  not  a  sin- 
gle patriotic  strain."  Strange  it  is  that  a  nation  so 
overflowing  with  musical  genius  as  Italy  shonlil  not 
have  given  birth  to  anything  more  national  than 
"  Viva  Enrico,  il  nostro  re  "  !  We  have  often  won- 
dered why  Rossini,  Verdi,  Paesiello,  Cimarosa,  Paci- 
ni, and  their  compeers,  have  done  nothing  in  the  pa- 
triotic line. 


San  Francisco. — The  Squires  Escott  English 
opera  troupe  has  commenced  a  second  season  at  the 
Opera  House,  having  added  a  number  of  new  operas 
to  its  repertoire. 

Philadedphia.  —  Patti  la?  been  singing  in 
The  Barber  and  as  Violctta  in  La  Traviata.  The 
Natali  sisters  are  also  singing  here.  Lncrezia  Borgia 
was  performed  on  Saturday  last.  The  Bulletin  says 
of  the  perlormance  ■ 

Miss  Agnes  Natali  has  not  heretofore  exhibited 
such  extraordinary  dramatic  power,  nor  such  vocal 
executive  skill.  In  the  cabaletta  to  the  opening  air, 
which  most  prime  doiine  are  unable  to  sing,  and 
therefore  omit  it,  she  showed  great  flexibility.  But 
in  the  more  dramatic  situations  she  was  magnificent, 
and  excited  immense  enthusiasm.  Her  sister.  Miss 
Fanny,  was  a  good  Orsini ;  Siijnor  Barili  did  better 
than  was  expected  of  him,  and  Signor  Briguoli  ex- 
erted himself  to  an  unusual  degree.  We  are  re- 
quested to  contradict  the  report  that  this  srcntleman 
refused  to  sing  with  the  Misses  Natali  at  their  de'but 
in  the  Trovatore.  On  the  contrary  he  wished  to  sing, 
and  complained  of  having  a  role  that  he  is  fond  of 
given  to  another  artist.  The  most  friendly  feeling 
exists  between  him  and  the  Misses  Natali. 

The  season  is  to  close  with  the  Misses  Natali  iu 
Norma,  the  part  of  the  Druid  priestess  being  one  in 
which  Miss  Agnes  is  especially  great,  having  sung  it 
a  dozen  times  in  Havana,  creating  an  enthusiasm 
surpassing  that  excited  by  any  other  artist  that  has 
ever  sung  it  there,  from  SteflTanone  great  days  down 
to  the  present  time.  Signor  Stigclli,  the  great  tenor 
of  last  season,  is  to  play  Pollione. 

Death  of  T.  D.  Rice. — Thomas  D.  Rice,  the 
originator  of  negro  musical  and  terpsichorean  delin- 
eations, died  in  New  York  recently,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age. 

As  an  actor  iu  his  peculiar  role  he  had  no  equal  in 
his  palmy  days,  attaining  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
"Jim  Crow."  That  character  was  hia  forte;  he 
never  attempted  any  other,  and  his  comicality  in  that 
part  established  for  him  a  name  and  fame.  As 
"  Jim  Crow  "  Rice  could  fill  any  metropolitan  or 
provincial  theatre  to  overflowing,  and  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  his  performance,  excited  screams  of 
laughter.  He  danced  with  the  negro  grace,  and  the 
finishing  touches  of  bis  "breakdowns"  even  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  laziest  Virginia  negro. 

But  Rice  was  not  satisfied  with  mounting  the  lad- 
der of  fame  in  his  profession,  and  scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  topmost  round  when  he  fell ;  not  at  one 
plunge,  but  bumping  and  catching  upon  the  rounds 
as  he  descended. 

For  many  years  Rice  has  been  the  victim  of  un- 
fortunate habits,  lost  to  his  profession  and  to  that  fu- 
ture Avhich  at  one  time  gleamed  so  brightly  before 
him.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  heart,  the  undoubted 
effect  of  bis  frequent  indulgence  in  liquor. 

The  fame  which  he  won  for  himself,  and  the  ideas 
that  he  originated,  have  been  seized  upon  by  others 
who  have  made  from  the  small  beginning  of  "  Jim 
Crow,"  a  profession  distinct  and  honorable.  He  has 
died  in  the  lap  of  poveity. — N.    Y.  Mercury. 

Vienna. — Mad.  Czillag  does  not  return  to  the 
Court  Opera,  as  had  been  announced  :  this  celebrat- 
ed singer  leaves  for  New  York  where  she  has  an  en- 
gagement for  six  months,  it  is  said,  at  32,000  per 
month.  Mad.  Rose  Czillag  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England  in  April  last,  as  Leonora  in  Beet- 
hoven's Fidelio,  making  a  greater  impression  in  that 


part  than  any  one  has  done  since  the  illustrious 
Sebroeder  Devrient,  whoso  mantle  is  thought  to  have 
fallen  upon  her  shoulders.  Czillag,  whose  name  in 
her  native  Magyar  language  signifie.s  "star,"  is  in- 
deed a  star  of  the  first  m.ignitudo.  As  an  actress 
she  re.sembles  Schroeder  Devrient  and  is  equal  to 
her.  She  resembles  her  in  earnest  simplicity  of 
m.anner  and  the  absence  of  the  artificial  convention- 
alities of  the  stage — in  those  delicate  touches  of  na- 
ture and  feeling  which  make  her  seem  the  very  per- 
son she  represents,  and  in  that  force  and  truth  in  the 
representation  of  passion  which  irresistibly  commands 
the  sympathy'  of  the  audience.  In  personal  aspect 
she  excels  her  great  predecessor — her  beauty  is  of  a 
more  refined  and  noble  cast,  and  she  has  a  finer  voice 
than  Devrient  ever  possessed.  As  a  singer,  she  is  a 
most  accomplished  artist,  her  style  being  more  Ital- 
ian than  German,  and  her  repertoire  varied  and  ex- 
tensive, one  of  them  being  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni, 
which  it  would  be  a  treat  to  hear  sung  by  a  first  rate 
artist. 

Rubinstein's  opera  les  Enfnn's  des  Landes,  will 
he  performed  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Berlin. — The  2Sth  of  August,  (Goethe's  birth- 
day,) the  Court  Opera  company  gave  his  Faust,  with 
the  music,  composed  in  part  by  Prince  Radziwill,  and 
partly  by  Lindpaintner.  The  performance  given  for 
the  monument  to  Goethe  was  preceded  by  an  excel- 
lent prologue,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Adami  and 
recited  by  Dcssoir.  His  literary  perfoi-mance  which 
will  survive  the  occasion  that  inspired  it,  was  received 
with  thunders  of  applause. 

Naples. — A  new  opera  by  Petrella,  il  Folello  di 
Gresi/  has  met  with  remarkable  success  at  the  theatre 
del  Fondo,  exciting  great  enthusiasm.  The  compos- 
er was  called  out  twenty  times. 

Paris. 

Vivier,  the  eccentric  and  amiable  musician,  has  oh 
tained  permission  to  locate  his  private  apartments  in 
the  right  hand  tower  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  the 
same,  which,  according  to  Victor  Hugo's  fanciful 
story,  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Esmeralda. 
This  tower  is  never  visited  by  sigbt-seers,  who,  how- 
ever, when  mounting  the  other,  are  much  astonished 
at  hearing  the  sound  of  a  piano  at  such  a  height. 
This  is  Vivier's  piano,  whose  owner  is  finishing  a 
comic  opera,  to  which  Messrs  Scribe  and  Cormon 
have  furnished  the  libretto.  lie  has  fled  to  this  tower 
to  escape  his  too  troublesome  friends.  A  few  of 
them  started  for  his  haunt,  but  the  stairs  proved  too 
much  for  them,  and  they  turned  back.  The  keeper 
always  gets  their  names  and  marks  the  number  of 
steps  which  they  ascend  before  their  courage  fails 
them.  Vivier  calls  this  daybook  of  the  keeper,  his 
"  Thermometer  of  fiiendsbip."  "  Signale." 

The  performance  at  the  Grand  Opera  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Christians  of  Syria  realized  10.000  francs, 
whi('h  is  the  largest  sum  the  house  will  yield  at  the 
usual  prices.  This  will  help  to  swell  the  general 
subscription  for  this  object,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  great  show  or  sympathy  made  by  the  French 
press,  does  not  progress  very  satisfactoiily,  or  prove 
that  the  people  at  large  are  very  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sufferings  of  their  Christian  brethren,  to 
whose  succor  the  Emperor  has  rushed  so  eagerly. 
The  Huguenots  was  given  on  Friday,  with  Mile.  Car- 
oline Barbot  in  the  part  of  Valentine,  and  Mad.  Van- 
denheuvcl  Duproz  in  that  of  Marguerite.  This  sec- 
ond debut  of  Mad.  Duprez  was  fully  as  successful  as 
the  first,  and  h.as  quite  borne  out  the  favorable  expec- 
tations of  her  friends.  It  is  generally  regarded  that 
this  ladv's  engagement  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
tne  0|)era. 

I  have  also  another  programme  to  communicate, 
viz.  that  of  M.  Calazdo,  the  manager  of  the  Iralian 
Opera  here.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  list  of  the 
works  to  be  produced  ;  an  enumeration  of  the  artists 
to  figure  in  his  troop  will  he  more  acceptable.  Here 
they  are,  then,  alphabetically  ordered  to  .avoid  nice 
points  of  precedences.     Prima  donne  soprani,  Mmes. 
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Battu  and  Penco  ;  prime  clonne  contralti,  Mmes.  Al- 
boni  and  Edenska  ;  prime  clonne  comprimarie,  Mmes. 
Vavoni  and  Vestri ;  prind  tenori,  MM.  Gardoni,  Ma- 
rio, and  Pancani  ;  primi  tenori  bomprimari,  MM.  Ca- 
pcilo  and  Morey ;  primi  hariioni,  MM.  Badiali  and 
Graziani ;  primi  hassi,  MM.  Anj^elini  and  Patriossi; 
primo  buffo,  M.  Zuccliini ;  seconde  parte,  Mad.  Lava, 
MM  Cazaboni  and  Soldi.  Direttore  d'Orchestra,  M. 
Bonetti ;  maestro  alcembalo,  M.  Uranio  Fentana  ;  ma- 
estro di  cori,  M.  Cliiaromonte. 

I  hear  from  Naples,  that  notwith.standing  the  trou- 
bled state  of  affairs  there,  the  subvention  paid  to  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre  has  been  raised  from  60,000  to 
80,000  ducats  ;  audit  is  now  the  most  munificently 
supported  theatre  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  ereat  efforts 
are  to  be  made  to  restore  the  school  of  dancin<;,  for 
which  Naples  was  once  so  famous,  to  its  early  splen- 
dor. It  was  the  school  of  Naples  which  gave  to  the 
world  Taglioni,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  Fanny  Cerito. 
Apropos  of  Italy,  Camillo  Sivori  has  just  returi'.ed  to 
Paris  from  Milan,  where  he  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  seventeen  concerts  in  succession.  Two  of  these 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  three  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Gai'ibaldi,  to  whom  Sivori  was  enabled 
to  forward  15,000  f  (£000).  This  is  a  very  credita- 
ble act  on  the  part  of  the  little-great  violinist,  and 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Garibaldi  enthusiasm  in  a 
very  strong  light.  M.  Braga  is  also  returned  to  us 
from  Milan,  bringing  with  him  a  libretto,  to  which 
he  is  going  to  compose  the  music.  The  opera  is  in- 
tended for  Mad.  Borghi-Mamo  during  her  engaga- 
ments  at  Bologna  and  Milan. 

There  has  been  a  concert  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in 
honor  of  the  veteran  Moscheles,  the  programme 
whereof  consisted  entirely  of  music  of  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries,  selected  by  M.  Farrenc,  well 
known  for  his  antiquarian  researches.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  concert,  a  French  critic  infforms  the 
world  that  la  qrande  fugne  de  Bach  was  executed  on 
the  organ  by  M.  Georges  Pfeiffcr,  as  though  old  Se- 
bastian's progeny,  under  that  style,  were  limited  to 
one.  Yet  France  claims  the  firs't  rank  in  the  world 
in  musical  connoisseurship !  This,  too,  with  the 
Society  Bach  in  full  activity,  who,  by  the  way,  have 
just  published  their  ninth  volume  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  curious  notice  on 
the  construction  of  the  harpsichord  by  the  editor,  M. 
Rust.  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  that  the  Concerts 
Musard  were  about  to  close.  I  was  misinformed  ; 
they  are  to  continue  open  till  the  commencement  of 
Octobar.  They  are  still  very  attractive,  and  they 
fully  deserve  tlieir  patronage  "by  the  capital  way  in 
which  they  are  conducted.  An  ophicleide  player,  M. 
Moreau,  is  at  present  winning  great  favor  by  his 
solo  performances. 

The  distribution  of  honors,  a  propos  of  the  Impe- 
rial/ctes  of  August,  still  continues.  It  positively 
rains  cros.ses  of  honor  and  medals.  Let  the  most 
bombastic  and  jejeunest  of  scribblers  but  indite  an 
ode  on  the  "  Imperial  theme" — annexation — and  let 
him  annex  it  to  the  effusion  of  discord,  herself  turned 
maestro,  and  both  author  and  composer  will  immedi- 
ately receive  an  enormous  medal,  and  be  inscribed  in 
the  muster  roll  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

Germany 

Vienna,  Augnst. — A  singer  in  order  to  please  the 
public,  needs  nothing,  according  to  Rubini,  but  three 
little  things,  of  which  the  first  is  voice,  the  second 
voice,  and  the  third  again  voice.  Of  these  three 
things  Mr.  Wachtel,  from  Cassel,  now  playing 
here  a  star-engagemeut,  has  even  to  spare.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  tenor  voice,  the  like  of  which  is  not  often 
heard.  It  is  full  and  sonorous,  and  as  much  at  home 
among  the  highest  notes  which  a  male  chest  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  as  if  the  high  C  were  mere  chil- 
dren's play.  Most  tenors  do  not  possess  this  precious 
note  at  all ;  a  few  serve  it  as  a  rare  and  racy  dessert 
on  solemn  state-occasions,  and  are  praised  for  it  to 
the  skies,  every  time.  Not  so  Mr.  Wachtel.  He 
gives  the  high  C  w-ith  the  soup,  with  the  roast  meats, 
or  the  pudding,  just  as  often  as  you  want  to  hear  it, 
and  with  infinite  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Not  only  dees  he  sing  all  the  Cs  in  his 
part,  but  as  this  note  has  not  been  made  use  of  by 
the  composers  often  enough  for  the  wants  of  Mr. 
Wachtel,  he  puts  it  into  the  score  at  odd  times  — ad 
majorem  vocis  gloriam. 

Nothing  else  was  wanted  to  take  our  public  by 
storm,  for  the  artistic  education  is  here  always  the 
second  consideration.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  Mr.  W.  was  not  only   overwhelmed 


with  applause  ;  no,  that  would  not  be  saying  enough  : 
he  was  received  with  frenzy.  An  Arnold,  in  "William 
Tell  "  who  thinks  his  part,  which  is  for  himself,  so 
much  dreaded  by  his  brethren-tenors  on  account  of  its 
great  elevation,  too  low  and  piles  on  notes  and  pas- 
sages ad  libitum  —  such  a  singer  is  perfectly  irresisti- 
ble for  the  good  Viennese. 

Of  couse  Mr.  Wachtel  knew  very  soon  whence  the 
wind  blew,  and  sang  with  such  a  hearty  good  will, 
that  one  might  really  fear  the  consequences.  Every 
singer  who  is  richly  endowed  by  nature  is 
tempted  to  shine  by  the  richness  of  his  voice 
(which  is  very  natural  to  a  singer  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  and  pays  him  better  for  the 
time  being),  instead  of  also  paying  proper  attention 
to  the  art  of  singing  and  acting.  lu  this  manner 
such  singers  remain  naturalists  for  the  term  of  their 
mortly  short-lived  popularity.  We  hope  Mr.  Wach- 
tel will  take  warning  from  the  sorry  fate  of  some  of 
his  fellow-tenors  and  devote  some  time  to  proper 
training.     Fame  will  be  sure  to  come,  and  —  to  last. 

"  SiGNALE." 

Note.  Waclitel  is  engaged  for  eight  months,  at  a 
salary  of  16,000  florins,  which  is  equal  to  about 
8,000  dollars. 

BurTjTN". — They  are  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Goethe's  birtheay.  Theatrical  representations  were 
announced  for  four  consecutive  days,  as  thus  ; — The 
27th,  The  Kings  Lieutenant  by  Gutzkow'  and  a  mili- 
tary concert,  conducted  by  M.  Wieprecht ;  28th, 
Frederick  et  Sesenliieger,  operetta  by  Eherwein  :  Bro- 
ther and  Sister  by  Goethe;  29th,  Gorthe-Marsch  by 
Liszt ;  Lover's  Caprices  by  Goethe  ;  Calm  at  Sea  by 
Beethoven  ;  Walpnrgis  Night  by  Mendelssohn  ;  The 
Trans  figuration,  a  fragment  of  Fanst,  by  Schumann  ; 
the  30th,  the  Fair  at  Plimdersioeik-r,  by  Goethe,  con 
cert.  The  receipts  are  to  be  appropriated  to  Goethe's 
monument.  At  Hanover,  M.  Steger,  the  same  who 
failed  last  season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  Edgar- 
do,  has  been  engaged  to  replace  M.  Niemann,  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  At  Weimar  M.  Chelard's  opera  of 
Afrirheth  is  to  he  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre.  I 
believe  it  was  performed  in  England,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  by  a  German  company,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer  himself  From  Vienna  I  hear  that 
M.  Rubinstein  has  just  completed  a  new  opera,  and 
has  placed  the  score  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of 
the  Court  Theatre.  The  management  of  the  Italian 
Theatre  has  definitively  been  granted  to  M.  Salvi, 
who  will  commence  his  season  in  April  and  continue 
it  to  the  end  of  July.  The  season  at  Spa  is  said, 
notwithstanding  the  cheerless  weather,  to  be  unex- 
pectedly brilliant.  A  gr.and  concert  has  just  been 
given  there  by  the  Admjnistration  des.Teux,  whereof  the 
chief  attraction  was  Vivier,  the  horn  player. 

Rotterdam. — Is  about  to  present  itself  with  a 
German  opera,  the  wealthy  burghers  of  that  ilk  have 
ing  suhscrilied  to  that  end  80,000  florins,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  received  by  M.  Vries,  the  Amster- 
dam manager,  in  support  of  the  undertaking,  which 
he  is  to  organise  and  direct. 

Stockholm. — Is  overhauling  its  Academy  of 
Music  with  a  view  to  reform.  Several  new  professor- 
ships have  been  instituted  ;  among  them  one  of  his- 
tory, one  of  esthetics,  and  one — though  more  humble, 
far  more  useful  I  suspect  than  these — of  the  art  of 
tuning  pianos.  It  would  be  well  if  the  French  Acad- 
emy would  follow  this  sensible  example,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  France  is  greatly  deficient. 

Pesth. — At  the  German  theatre,  Mehul's  Joseph  is 
given  out  for  study.  M.  Borhowitz,  the  pianist,  has 
just  given  a  farewell  concert  here,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  Szechenye  monument. 

Milan. — Rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  two  new 
operas,  one  by  Bottesini,  the  Assedio  di  Firenzi,  which 
failed  in  Paris,  when  the  composer  was  himself  direc- 
tor of  the  orchestra,  the  other  by  the  youthful  maistro, 
Cianchir  of  Florence,  composer  of  several  successful 
works,  and  among  them  of  Salvator  Bosa..  The  sis- 
ters'Perni  are  here  and  have  given  a  concert  at  the 
Carignauo. 

Genoa. — The  San  Carlo  Felice  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  restoration,  which  is  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  richly  adorned  and  elegant  theatres  in  Europe. 
The  ensuing  season  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
brilliant. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Saw  up  and  saw  down.     Child's  Song. 

L.  Marshall.  25 
A  moral  little  song,  teaching  industry  and  persever- 
ance, brought  into  rhymes  for  young  folks  to  leam, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer,  aud  provided  with  a  suitable 
melody  and  very  easy  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. 

Do  you  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Jamie? 

B.  Smaii.  25 
Pleasing  sentimental  Ballad. 
Gipsey  Davy.     Comic  Song  and  Chorus.  25 

One  of  tho.se  funny  songs,  by  which  Billy  Morris,  of 
the  well-known  Morris  Minstrels,  makes  your '' sides 
shake  with  laughter."  It  is  in  the  Villikins-and-his- 
Dinah-style,  only  a  good  deal  less  lengthy. 

I  love  you.     Song.  M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

Composed  for  and  sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  England's 
greatest  Tenor.     It  is  a  very  sweet  ballad. 

Fairy  dreams.     Duet.  S.  Glover.  25 

A  new  duet  for  two  Mezzo-soprano  voices,  lively  and 
graceful,  in  six-eight  time. 

Sister,  since  I  met  thee  last.  Mrs.  Blocde.  25 

Words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  The  melody  truly  reflects 
the  sentiment  of  the  poetry ;  it  is  impressively  pas- 
sionate and  a  capital  chance  for  a  large  voice. 

The  little  maid.    Comic  Song.     J.  J.  Hutchinson.  25 
A    little    story   told  with    good-natured    drollery. 
Young  people  will  like  it,  and  soon  sing  it  by  heart. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Flower  Queen  Polka.  C.  A.  Ingraham.  25 

Pleasing  and  easy.  An  additional  charm  is  the  very 
pretty  vignette  on  the  title  page. 

Noble  Signers.     (From  "  Les  Huguenots."    For 

Violin  and  Piano.  Case.  25 

No,  casaegual.     (From  "  Les  Huguenots.")    For 
Violin  and  Piano.  Case.  25 

The  two  celebi-ated  songs  of  the  Page,  Capital  par- 
lor music  for  amateurs. 

line  petite  fieur.     Waltz.  Miss  CogsioelL  25 

Wampum  Polka.  Handel  Pond.  25 

Minnesota  March.  G.  N.  Allen.  25 

Davis'  March  and  Quickstep.         L.  G.  Cassea-es.  25 

Souvenir  Polka.  Miss  Cogswell.  25 

Castanet  Polka.  Henry  Hadley.  25 

A  boquetof  new,  easy  and  pretty  trifles,  good  recre- 
ative pieces,  and  mostly  well  set  for  dancing. 

The  Sacred  Concert.  J.  E.  Midler.  25 

A  well  written  instructive  piece  on  the  '*  Cujus  ani- 
mam,"  from  Qossini's  Stabat  Mater. 

Books. 

Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Poom  :  or  the  Dan- 
cer's Companion.  25 
As  the  season  of  terpsichorean  festivity  approaches, 
the  abo^e  handbook,  giving,  in  a  condensed  and  con- 
venient form,  the  Rules  of  Ball  Room  Etiquette,  will 
be  eagerly  sought  for  and  prove  of  great  value  to  all 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.  All  the  mi- 
nutire  relating  to  the  management  of  public  and  pri- 
vate balls  and  parties  is  given,  and  a  profuse  number 
of  Qu.adrilles,  Cotillons,  aud  Fancy  Dances,  including 
the  celebrated  '*  Lancer's' Quadrille,"  and  several  oth- 
ers, equally  popular. 


MtTsic  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mjiil,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin-;  of  time  aud  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Princess'  Sath- 

FROM  THE  GEKMAN  OP  PRUTZ. 

■WTieu  the  moou  in  azure  lieavens  at  the  raidniglit  liour  is 

beaming, 
And  the  ripples  softly  murmur,  as  in  quiet  slumber  dreaming, 
Downward  to  the  lonely  sea-shore  goes  the  Princess  proud  and 

fair 
And  with  busy  fingers  loosens  all  her  wealth  of  golden  hair ; 
I"rom  her  bosom  throws  the  vesture,  and  with  thirsty,  panting 

motion 
Drinketh  deep  the  cooling  breezes,  blowing  landward  from  the 

ocean. 
Slowly  lingering  sinks  her  mantle,  till  in  beauty  unconcealed 
Timid  shrinking,  sweetly  blushing,   the  fair  woman  stands 

revealed. 
Shyly  first  she  wets  her  foot-tip,  then  her  whole  form  boldly 

throwing. 
Plunges  deep  and  sudden  downward  where  the   warm  still 

waves  are  flowing. 
Till  the  water  foams  and  sparkles,  and  in  eager,  swe^t  desire. 
Nestles  round  her  heaving  bosom  with  its  waves  of  lambent 

fire, 
Then  the  sea  begins  to  murmur,  drawn  by  love's  restless  spell, 
Toward  the  beach  in  mad  excitement  all  the  billows  foam  and 

swell ; 
And  the  dolphin  gazes  kindly,  with  his  clear  sagacious  eyes. 
For  he  feels  his  cold  heart  glowing  with  a  tender,  glad  surprise. 
Dost  thou  hear  the  sea  complaining  ?  Maiden,  from  its  deepest 

caves 
nearest  whispering,  hear'st  inviting,  the  wild  pleading  of  the 

waves  ? 
Maiden,  thou  hast  fired  the  ocean,  and  the  spirits  from  below 
Feel  the  magic  of  thy  rosy  lips,  thy  bosom's  stainless  snow! 
'Tis  the  fair-haired  knightly  striplings,  who  in  ages  long  gone 

by 
From  distant  shores  sailed  hither  in  the  flower  of  youth  to 

die, 
While  the  lute  resounded  merrily,  and  foamed  the  circling 

cup. 
Till  the  Sea,  the  dread  Insatiate,  ships  and  voyagers  swallowed 

up. 
'Tis  the  grey-haired  men  and  heroes,  etout  in  deeds  and  great 

in  story 
Who  met  here  in  deadly  sea-fight,  all  athirst  for  martial  glory. 
'Tis  the  fisher-boy  with  golden  locks,  whose  song  thou  oft  hath 

heard, 
Whom  thy  beauty's  cruel  power  gto  the  fatal  plunge  hast 

stirred! 
Ah,  the  sighing!   Ah,  the  wailing!    For  they  lie  so  long  for- 
saken 
Buried  deep  in  ghastly  caverns  with  thebydraand  thekraken! 
From  above  them,  from  below  them,  floating  dim  on  every 

side. 
Shadowy  forms  of  fairest  women  hurry  onward  with  the  tide, 
And  the  flowery  bliss  they  tasted  in  their  days  of  youthful  plea- 
sure. 
And  the  joyous  warmth  once  throbbing  in  the  young  heart's 

eager  measure. 
All,  if  all  comes  back  to  taunt  them  in   the  dreamy  magic 

spell. 
Wish,  and  longing  and  desire, — but  alas!  no  life  as  well! 
Now  the  spectres  pale,  at  midnight  when  the  quiet  stare  a-e 

burning 
Hover  upward  from  their  icy  depths  in  speechless  bitter  yearn- 
ing. 
Maiden,  thou  hast  fired  the  ocean!    And  the  spirits  from  the 

deep 
Long  to  rest  upon  thy  bosom,  long  to  kiss  thy  rosy  lip ! 
A  bright  sea-flower,  never  fading  thou  shalt  bloom  for  them 

below. 
And  the  poor,  dead,  frozen  bosoms  pressed  to  thine,  again 

shall  glow. 
From  the  sunken,  stony  eye-balls  wild  their  longing  glance  is 

thrown, 
*'  Come!  oh,  come!     Soon  strikes  the  hour;  soon  the  sea  will 

claim  its  own!" 
But  the  fair  and  lofty  Princess  heareth  not  their  whispered 

sighs ; 
Sees  no  shadowy  phantoms  watching  with  their  spectral,  eager 

eyes. 
Slow  she  rises  from  the  water,  gliding  swan-like  to  the  land. 
And  her  golden    locks  anointed,  turns  majestic   from  the 

strand ; 


Calmly  moving,  sweetly  smiling,  to  the  stolen  garden  meeting. 
When  her  lover's  life  warm  kisses  wait  to  bring  her  happy 

greeting. 
And  the  poor,  sad,  frozen  spirits  cast  one  glance  of  helpless 

pain. 
Stretch  their  arms  once  more  despairing — sink  back  to  their 

depths  again. — 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Confessions  of  a  Musical  Soul.* 

(From  the  posthumous  papers  of  a  Moravian  Sister.) 
My   earliest  impressions  of    music,  after  my 
entrance  into  tte  world  of  active  tliouglit,  were 
derived  from  my  father's  performance  of  the  sim- 
ple airs  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 

How  often  did  I  listen  with  a  deep  exhilaration 
of  feeling,  bordering  on  rapture  to  these  simple 
compositions,  which,  supplying  all  the  wants  of 
our  musical  nature,  are  never  listened  to  without 
creating  a  longing  to  hear  them  again. 

In  moments  of  listlessness,  "  Nel  cor  non  piu 
mi  senio  "  was  a  favorite  theme  of  his,  and  it 
was  seldom  played  without  being  followed  by 
variations  either  of  his  own  invention  or  of  some 
genial  composer. 

My  parent  was  wont  to  give  me  critical  ex- 
planations of  his  music,  and  as  my  own  intellec- 
tual growth  kept  pace  with  my  instinctive  love 
of  this  fine  art,  I  was  early  awakened  to  a  com- 
prehension of  some  of  the  more  obnoxious  prin- 
ciples of  this  species  of  philosophy.  My  elemen- 
tary impressions  of  music  were  simply  those  of 
pleasure,  and,  previous  to  my  father's  question- 
ings on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  I  have  never 
thought  of  making  any  analysis  of  this  pleasure  ; 
of  what  it  was  constituted  or  through  what  me- 
dium it  acted  upon  the  intellectual  system  ;  nor 
did  T  ever  dream  of  its  capabilities  in  the  way  of 
description  or  its  powers  of  representation.  I 
know  music  to  be  an  art  which  at  all  times  re- 
laxes the  jaded  mind,  fills  up  the  vacant  hours  of 
life,  and  delights  the  soul  in  a  way  that  is  but 
feebly  described ;  because  the  attempt  to  truth- 
fully paint  the  various  shades  of  feeling  seems 
utterly  ineffectual ;  or  to  say  what  feeling  is,  is 
so  problematical,  that  no  describer  of  our  inner 
life  may  be  said  to  have  ever  been  successful. 
When  I  was  questioned  by  my  Mentor,  therefore, 
what  "  nel  cor  non  piu  mi  sento  "  presented  to 
me  in  regard  to  the  inner  imaginings  of  a  peace- 
ful and  quiet  life,  a  state  of  happy,  placid  resign- 
ation, leaving  out  of  the  question  all  the  word- 
poet  had  atiached  to  the  sounds  of  the  tone-poet, 
and  drawing  my  conclusions  from  those  sounds 
and  their  combinations  only,  I  was  unable  to  say 

*Tn  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  we 'find  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  "  Bekentnisse  einer  Schdnen  Seele,"  in  whicli 
the  character  of  a  woman  of  fine  culture  is  drawn  with  philos- 
ophical depth  and  skill.  In  delineating  the  character  here 
presented,  Goethe  is  Itnown  to  have  chosen  for  his  model  a 
Moravian  sister,  althougli  I  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstance under  which  he  became  acquainted  with  her. 

In  the  female  portrait  which  the  poet  has  given  us.  he 
chiefly  strives  to  show  the  various  phases  of  progress  from  a 
worldly  intellectual,  to  a  purely  religious  and  emotional  life, 
without  reference  to  the  musical  condition  in  which  every 
Mor.avian  sister  may  be  supposed  to  live.  I  have,  therefore, 
adapted  that  tone  of  sentiment,  more  consonant  with  her  na- 
ture and  capabilities,  which  disavows  the  highest  intellectual 
cultivation  as  the  end  of  our  being,  and  have  allowed  her  to 
illustrate  her  devotional  autobiography  with  musical  themes, 
■which  she  regards,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  hand-maid  of 
her  faith. 


what  I  thought  of  his  real  intents.  My  parent 
had  told  me  the  piece  described  feeling ;  but  then 
what  is  feeling  ? — What  were  the  incidents  in 
that  ceaseless  drama  of  life  in  which  "  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,"  that  gave  rise  to 
these  feelings,  whose  portrayal  was  here  signi- 
fied ?  A  still  more  mysterious  question  was  in- 
volved in  the  form  of  composition  which  followed 
the  theme,  termed  the  variation.  I  felt  deeply, 
sincerely  in  the  theme,  but  I  became  yet  more 
deeply  drawn  within  the  mazes  of  a  delicious 
and  indefinable  tone-thought,  when  variation 
succeeded  to  variation,  and  when  one  complex 
idea  was  developed  from  the  simple  conception, 
and  that  was  followed  by  one  yet  more  complex, 
and  by  another  always  augmenting  in  beauty, 
intricacy,  subtlety,  elaboration. 

I  was  instructed  in  the  maxim  that  music  was 
a  necessity;  a  necessity  in  its  simpler  elements, 
as  well  as  in  its  radiations  into  a  myriad  forms. 
Hence  the  variation  was  a  natural  sequence  of 
the  theme,  and  the  variation  in  the  variation 
came  forth  as  irrepressibly  as  the  corruscation  of 
fire  or  the  crystalization  of  the  metals.  "  These 
are  the  representations  of  the  phases  of  life,' 
said  he,  "  as  it  passes  within  us,  without  reference 
to  the  outward,  the  objective  part  of  our  being ; 
all  these  combinations  of  melody,  set  together 
and  multiplied  upon  each  other  by  the  weird  art 
and  productive  fancy  of  the  master,  are  revealed 
truths  of  the  inner  principle  of  man,  which, 
coming  forth  in  the  shape  of  tone,  strike  me  so 
forcibly  with  their  melodious  effects.  The  theme 
represents  the  subject,  and  all  that  ornamenta- 
tion called  the  variation  is  but  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  subject,  on  application  of  the 
laws  of  musical  rhetoric  to  a  species  of  emotional 
narration,  similar  to  word-language  when  used  to 
illustrate  and  render  attractive  any  topic  of  hu- 
man thought." 

At  a  very  tender  age  I  had  imbibed  a  passion- 
ate love  of  flowers,  and  in  the  numerous  marked 
localities  of  these  my  artless  friends  of  nature,  in 
the  colored  productions  themselves,  in  the  very 
fragrance  they  breathed  forth,  in  the  character- 
istics of  their  form  and  fascinating  types  of  love- 
liness and  innocence,  I  found  a  medium  through 
which  I  might  chronicle  my  affections  in  a  per- 
manent record.  Through  this  power  of  associa- 
tion, for  the  flower  spake  to  me  in  no  other  lan- 
guage, I  was  at  all  times  able  to  recall  events  of 
the  past ;  these  pretty  creations  of  an  hour  as 
they  sprung  up  out  of  the  fertile  spot  of  earth, 
in  their  well  known  abodes,  became  a  fond  me- 
dium of  communication  between  myself  of  to  day, 
and  myself  of  years  gone  by.  But  when  the 
language  of  tone,  the  poetry  of  sound,  superseded 
that  of  the  floral  world,  I  found  myself  trans- 
ported to  a  new  and  higher  sense  of  enjoyment. 
Hence  I  embraced  with  avidity  all  my  father's 
teachings  on  the  subject  of  musical  a3sthetics ; 
the  theme  was  so  pure,  so  devoid  of  all  the  gross- 
ness  of  materialistic  thought,  that  I  sought  it  and 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  chose  it  as  an  enfranchisement 
from  the  duller  things  of  earth. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


I  mii'ht  date  my  earliest  discoveries  in  music 
at  tliat  epoch  when  the  heart  softens  and  leaps 
instinctively  at  the  melody  of  the  danee.  The 
Italian,  with  that  widely  known  and  universal 
instrument  of  mechanism  termed  the  hand-organ, 
fully  met  the  necessity  of  my  musical  nature,  by 
the  popular  pieces  of  tact-composition  which 
springs  out  of  the  elements  of  our  emotional 
being.  In  our  youthful  and  early  struggle  for 
the  utterance  of  tone,  we  seek  the  music  of  the 
dance ;  and  although  a  later  stage  of  culture 
modifies  and  tempers  this  inclination,  the  impres- 
sions of  ballet  music  are  never  lost.  It  seems  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and 
when  heard  in  the  street,  amid  the  turmoil  of 
life  and  the  strife  of  humanity,  where  the  mil- 
lions are  toiling  for  bread,  it  gladdens  the  soul 
and  brings  on  an  oblivion  of  care.  This  gaiety 
of  heart  represented  by  ballet  music  resides  with- 
in us  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  history  of  emo- 
tion ;  it  dates  its  growth  back  to  our  earliest 
years  and  never  forsakes  us  ;  it  is  an  unfailing 
element  in  all  popular  composition  ;  a  ready  ma- 
terial in  the  hands  of  the  composer  and  never 
dies  out  of  life,  until  morbid  thought  succeeds  to 
that  healthy  tone  which  lives  in  the  ballet  and 
makes  it  the  companion  of  buoyant  and  efferves- 
cent joy. 

In  the  forms  of  worship  to  which  I  had  been 
trained,  the  Moravian  liymn  was  kept  in  daily 
practice,  and  I  exercised  myself  in  all  its  most 
beautiful  accords.  Emanating  from  early  times, 
and  belonging  to  a  school  in  which  Bach  himself 
was  reared,  the  music  is  deep  and  imperishable, 
and,  as  some  of  the  German  writers  are  wont  to 
express  it,  it  comes  up  out  of  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  These  sacred  melo- 
dies were  intermingled  with  all  the  avocations 
of  our  family  life  ;  they  made  the  festival  a  joyous 
occasion ;  they  threw  an  odor  of  sanctity  over 
the  pleasures  of  the  Birth-day  !  they  beautified 
the  solemnities  of  the  tomb.  The  tidings  of  eve- 
ry death  in  the  village  were  announced  in  this  pe- 
culiar language,  and  each  sex  had  its  appropriate 
death-song.  The  dirge  was  sung  at  the  inter- 
ment, and  when  the  remains  of  this  earthly  habi- 
tations were  deposited  in  the  earth,  the  trombone 
was  the  instrument  used,  and  its  long  drawn  and 
sombre  notes  were  the  significant  emblems  of  a 
life  to  come.  Among  the  earlier  people  of  our 
sect,  the  events  and  circumstances  of  life  were  so 
closely  interwoven  with  this  and  other  kindred 
music,  that  the  whole  year  passed  away  in  a 
round  of  melodious  history,  and  as  I  grew  up 
amidst  these  musical  associations,  I  continued  to 
enter  more  deeply  within  myself  and  retreat 
from  the  actualities  of  a  commonplace  existence. 
The  sounds  of  the  Moravian  Chorale,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  old  Lutheran  school,  to  which 
they  are  nearly  allied,  though  occasionally  repre- 
sented by  words,  in  which  their  spirit  and  mean- 
ing are  feebly  set  forth,  are  in  themselves,  with- 
out the  aid  of  word  poetry,  the  fullest  exponent 
of  all  that  the  soul  can  imagine,  portray  or  as- 
pire after.  They  claim  but  little  sympathy  with 
secular  music  in  this  one  marked  circumstance, 
that  they  disclaim  all  the  passions  of  our  worldly 
nature  ;  never  sw;ejl  into  that  unbridled  emotion 
in  which  the  Italian  is  wont  to  indulge,  nor  sink 
into  that  hopeless  despondency  into  which  Beet- 
hoven so  frequently  casts  himself  before  allowing 
entrance  of  the  sunshine  of  hope. 

These  old  and  exquisite  chorales,  therefore,  be- 


came an  indispensable  portion  of  my  early  edu- 
cation ;  but  in  order  to  remain  free  of  that  mor- 
bid, sensitive,  and  overwrought  emotional  enthu- 
siasm which  usually  invests  an  ultra  religious  na- 
ture, music  in  all  its  departments  was  sedulously 
cultivated   among   us.     With   exception   of  the 
practical  ballet,  for  the  theoretical  ballet  is  found 
every  where  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  tone 
poetry  of  a  lyrical  type,  no  species  of  musical 
composition  was  left  untouched  ;  and  social  life 
partaking  of  German  conviviality  and    feeling, 
naive  and  joyous  in  action  and  demeanor ;  simple 
in  its  tastes,  profound  in  its  thinkings,  beautiful 
in  its  ideale,  was  fully  adequate  to  all  my  wants. 
From  that  cradle  state  of  musical  perception 
which  leads  to  no  other  inference  than  that  music 
is  a  mere  combination   of   pleasing   sounds,   in 
which  the  ear  loves  to  indulge,   to  the  higher 
stage  of  an  inner  appreciation,  my  progress  un- 
der  a   father's   tutelage   was  easy  and  natural. 
He  taught  me  that   the  inner  life  of  music  was 
like  the  inner  life  of  poetry  —  that  music  was 
poetry    itself,    although  conveyed   to   the   mind 
through  the  medium   of  tone.     There   was   no 
prose  language  in  music,  since  all  its  imaginings, 
all  its  etherial  tone-figures,  were  the  creations  of 
a  purely  practical  element  within  us,  identical 
with  that  principle  which  treats  all  the  objects  of 
surrounding  life  and  nature  with   the   glow   of 
emotion  and  impassioned  description.     In  earlier 
times  such  masters  as  Haydn,  Mozart  and  their 
whole  school  of   disciples  followed   the   natural 
graceful  rhythm  of  the  classic  age  of  English  po- 
etry, and,  like  Pope  and  Dryden,  they  e.xhibit  a 
flow  of  numbers  natural  to  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  under  the  influence  of  a   simple 
desire  to  express,  calmly,  gracefully,  cheerfully 
and  felicitously,   all   that   nature   is   awakening 
within  us,  previous  to  that  new  birth  of  transcen- 
dentalism which  excessive  intellectual  education 
is  apt  to  engender,  and  of  which  this  modern  age 
throws  in  our  way  so  many  unfortunate   exam- 
ples. 

The  English  word-poets,  therefore,  and  the 
German  tone-poets  of  a  nearly  similar  epoch 
were  recommended  to  me,  in  my  first  studies  of 
poesy  in  its  universal  form,  in  combination  with 
a  love  of  the  visible  creation  and  of  the  art  of 
pictorial  design,  that  begins  with  simple  mimicry 
and  ends  with  philosophy. 

It  was  explained  to  me  that  musical  history 
had  passed  through  stages  of  development  similar 
to  those  of  written  poetry  ;  from  the  Homeric  or 
sensual  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual.  As  in 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  Epopee,  nothing  was  ever 
attempted  but  outward  description,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  surrounding  impressions  on  the  mind,  so 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  music  there  was 
a  more  frequent  imitative  power  at  work  in  the 
representation  of  battles,  storms,  changes  of  sea- 
sons, the  language  of  animals,  and  the  whole  vis- 
ible machinery  of  nature.  In  its  application  to 
the  uses  of  mimicry,  music  loses  its  true  and 
higher  attribute ;  that  of  utterance  to  the  soul's 
pensive  moods ;  yet,  like  in  painting  and  written 
poetry,  an  inherent  beauty,  a  faculty  of  captiva- 
tion  still  remains.  All  poetry,  be  it  ever  so 
grossly  misapplied  or  derogatory  in  its  aims ;  all 
painting,  even  when  made  subservient  to  the 
worst  of  ends,  still  retains  what  some  philoso- 
phers have  tei'med  the  beauty  of  ugliness ;  and, 
by  analogy,  all  music  preserves,  under  every  con- 
dition, portions  of  an  ineffaceable  charm. 


As  before  observed,  music  of  all  grades  was 
diligently  cultivated  in  our  village,  and,  besides 
the  many  who  made  it  a  means  of  support,  no 
one  who  could  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit 
omitted  to  take  some  instrument  that  accorded 
with  his  taste  or  was  commensurate  with  his  fac- 
ulties. 

In  common  with  my  female  friends,  I  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  piano ;  some  learned  the  guitar, 
some  the  harp,  while  others,  wliom  nature  had 
gifted  with  fine  voices,  took  their  places  in  the 
concert  room,  and,  ranged  in  prim  attire  in  front 
of  the  orchestra  assisted  in  rendering  to  a  select 
audience  the  classical  compositions  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Spohr,  Jlendelssohn,  Romberg,  Neu- 
komm,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  whom  the  past 
century  has  given  celebrity  and  who  have  re- 
ceived the  apotheosis  that  is  due  to  all  the  master 
spirits  of  the  divine  art. 

Many  of  these  works  of  the  early  masters  of 
tone  resemble  the  productions  of  the  painter,  in 
the  enduring  impressions  they  leave  on  the  mind, 
and  that  inherent  power  of  thought,  which  is 
constantly  calling  for  study,  analysis,  criticism  and 
repeated  contemplation  of  their  strong  points. 
A  thousand  passages  are  nothing  more  than  the 
every  day  language  of  the  soul,  to  which  no  ut- 
terance is  ever  given  ;  leaving  itself  to  be  felt  or 
recited  by  the  imagination  ;  a  daj -dream  of  hope 
aspiration,  joy,  tempered  by  fits  of  despondency 
and  even  temporary  despair.  To  this  latter 
phase  of  mental  anguish  the  Zinzendorfian  au- 
thors allowed  no  admission ;  all  was  forgiveness, 
love,  gentleness ;  the  Kedeemer  of  mankind  was 
a  brother,  a  father,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a 
spouse.  The  poetry  which  flowed  from  this  sa- 
cred fountain  was  eminent  for  its  peculiarly  an- 
thropomorphic tone,  and  for  these  figures  of 
heart  language  which  bring  God  and  man  into 
such  close  companionship. 

Thus  our  village  education  became  strongly 
imbued  with  a  love  of  that  form  of  Art  which 
has  its  outlet  in  tone  :  which,  instead  of  offering 
its  finest  creations  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
eye,  enters  the  soul  through  the  ear  alone.  All 
art  is  emotional,  since  poetry  is  applied  to  all  its 
exhibitions,  in  whatever  shape  they  appear,  and 
wherein  the  culture  of  one  village  social  life  was 
so  strongly  tinctured  with  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion, its  whole  tone  became  emotional.  It  is 
seldom  that  all  behold  the  two  faculties  of  music 
and  painting  united,  since  emotion  in  the  same 
individual  is  not  wont  to  exercise  itself  in  these 
two  diflferent  though  fraternal  modes  ;  hence  our 
chronicles  have  handed  down  to  us  the  names  of 
few  painters,  but  a  great  number  of  musicians. 
Our  isolation  from  general  society,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  world,  furnished  a  much  better  op- 
portunity for  the  growth  of  all  that  relates  to  an 
inner  development  than  that  contact  with  society 
which  receives  the  impress  of  its  follies  and  its 
weaknesses  and  is  ever  borrowing  its  standard  of 
thought  and  action.  Shutout  in  a  great  measure 
from  such  distractions,  music  invested  our  little 
secluded  world  with  a  halo  of  tranquil  happiness, 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon.  For  the 
repertoire  from  which  we  drew  our  musical  rec- 
reations, every  department  of  composition  occu- 
pied a  place.  Our  religious  festivals  were  not 
onlv  distinguished  by  the  chorales  to  which  I  have 
referred,  but  choice  extracts  from  Haydn  and 
Mozart  rendered  our  solemnities,  occasions  of 
sacred  gladness,  replete   with   chaste    joys   and 
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heavenly  imaginings.  But  divine  love  was  not 
alone  the  subject  of  thonoht  among  us;  the  sturly 
of  secular  music  brought  with  it,  and  communi- 
cated a  fondness  for,  poesy  in  all  its  various 
forms. 

We  had  the  JVoctiirnc,  wherein  our  vocalists 
displayed  their  best  talents  in  the  service  of  that 
species  of  night  song  which  devotes  itself  to  all 
the  poetical  imagery  that  accompanies  the  roman- 
tic passions.  Many  and  beautiful  were  the  quar- 
tets sung  by  the  Miinnercliore,  young  and  old, 
after  the  evening  had  sunk  into  its  deep,  still  and 
impressive  quiet. 

In  the  concerts  given  by  our  Philharmonists 
every  grade  of  music  was  introduced ;  the  sol- 
emn, the  gay,  the  sublime,  the  ludicrous ;  and  it 
was  listened  tawith  due  appreciation. 

One  of  the  most  marked  epochs  of  my  life  was 
my  introduction  to  the  spectacle  of  the  opera. 
It  was  at  that  more  mature  stage  of  education 
and  e.^perience  when  judgment  has  fixed  and 
settled  the  intellect,  and  the  young  imagination 
can  no  longer  be  led  astray  by  the  spacious  glare 
of  theatrical  fictions.  A  chain  of  circumstances, 
which  it  would  be-  superfluous  to  relate,  brought 
me  into  this  temptation,  for  as  such  I  viewed  it 
at  the  time,  and  the  impressions  induced  thereby 
are  not  yet  forgotten  through  the  long  years  that 
supervened.  In  an  animated  struggle  between 
the  consciousness  of  doing  wrong  and  the  e.x- 
treme  delight  of  listening  to  su.ih  fascinating 
music,  amid  all  the  accessories  of  painting  and 
poesy  made  visible,  I  sat  and  listened  through 
that  long  evening  of  fear  and  joy. 

The  charming  Italian  song  was  melody  in  its 
bewitching  form  ;  fading  quickly  away,  but  al- 
ways returning  again  in  some  new  attractive 
colors ;  a  succession  of  evanescent  hues  that  leave 
no  durable  impression  on  the  soul ;  yet  as  music 
in  its  absolute  sense  it  was  pure ;  but  mixed  with 
this  purity  came  the  alloy  of  worldly  love,  ren- 
dered hideous  in  my  eyes  by  the  contamination 
of  licentiousness,  crime,  and  the  contending  pas- 
sions of  man  and  woman.  It  is  true,  as  a  student 
of  Beethoven,  I  had  observed  in  some  of  his  tone- 
fictions,  a  similar  exhibition  of  purity  and  im- 
purity; but  then  no  visibility  was  given  to  the 
birth,  triumph  and  fall  of  human  passion ;  and 
being  divested  of  all  that  material  clothing  which 
enables  the  melodrama  to  appeal  to  the  senses  of 
the  multitude,  human  thought,  though  under  the 
excitement  of  wildest  passion  and  evil  sentiment, 
comes  up  before  us  in  the  purity  of  form  which 
characterizes  all  melody. 

The  origin  of  Art  lies  so  deep,  that  it  has  never 
yet  been  clearly  shown  why  and  how  it  has  be- 
come such  an  abiding  necessity  of  our  nature. 
Like  many  other  abstract  problems  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritu- 
ally minded,  its  tendency  is  to  divide  and  distract 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  its  votaries,  who 
can  never  agree  as  to  whom  it  comes  and  whith- 
er it  is  tending. 

This  truth  forced  itself  upon  me  when  I  studied 
that  strange  incongruity  termed  Opera.  Such  a 
beautiful  fiction,  so  engaging,  fascinating,  so  full 
of  true  poesy,  and  so  much  melody  incorporated 
with  and  become  a  part  of  material  life  ;  active 
in  its  coldest  forms,  not  even  fit  for  the  sculptor's 
uses,  transformed  into  melody  ;  all  blended  to- 
gether by  the  skill  of  the  master  in  so  forcible  a 
manner  as  to  become  perfectly  reconcileable. 
But  opera  retains  an  able  argument  in  its  favor 


in  the  perpetuation  and  the  enduring  hold  it  has 
obtained  on  the  tastes  and  affections  of  races  and 
ages  ;  with  all  its  incongruities  and  apparent  un- 
truthfulness, it  still  lives  and  spreads  its  sway 
wherever  the  love  of  tone  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Like  all  the  heart  poetry  of  our  literature,  it 
proves  that  the  ebullitions  of  the  heart  presented 
in  their  simple  rhythmical  arrangements  consti- 
tute the  only  true  poetry,  and  the  perennial 
freshness  that  always  marks  such  compositions 
secures  for  them  the  worship  and  esteem  of  gen- 
eration.s.  But  written  poetry  need  not  be  drawn 
from  those  elements  of  corruption  and  moral 
rankness  which  are  so  often  used  to  place  beneath 
the  superstructure  of  the  finest  musical  creations, 
and  when  we  shall  have  seen  such  an  era  of  mor- 
al opera  dawn  upon  us,  as  draws  from  these 
sources  whence  high  Ai-t  is  supposed  to  spring, 
we  may  hope  it  will  have  arrived  at  a  realization 
of  its  true  mission. 

My  father  was  fond  of  indulging  in  musical 
conversations  with  me,  and  as  he  was  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  rules  which  underlie  the  philosophy  of 
the  sister  arts  of  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture, 
he  was  led  to  draw  comparisons  between  them 
and  his  favorite,  the  fine  art  of  tone.  He  fre- 
quently discussed  the  question  of  imitation,  and 
observed  that  although  imitative  in  itself  is  a 
lower  step  in  Art,  yet  it  is  sometimes  subservient 
to  the  highest  efforts  of  imagination,  both  in  mu- 
sic and  painting.  "  The  painter,"  he  said,  "  is 
often  condemned  for  a  servile  imitation  of  nature 
and  action,  in  which  he  aims  at  so  close,  minute, 
and  perfect  a  mimicry  of  external  objects,  as  to 
deceive  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  lead  him  into 
the  belief  that  he  is  looking  at  the  reality.  But 
it  were  unjust  to  despise  that  grade  of  painting 
which  arrives  at  a  successful  imitation,  for  the 
highest  talent  and  even  genius  is  elevated  to  such 
service,  and  complete  success  in  works  of  that 
class  is  rare.  There  are  masterpieces  in  this 
grade  of  composition  as  well  as  in  every  other, 
and  when  the  pure  gems  of  artistic  talent  are  ex- 
hibited, we  must  admire  them,  even  if  the  sub- 
ject be  material  or  sensuous. 

Not  only  were  many  of  the  best  works  of  mod- 
ern painters  founded  on  the  laws  of  imitation 
and  mimicry,  but  the  "  Creation  "  of  Haydn,  the 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  of  Beethoven,  and  the 
Freischiitz  of  Weber  adapted  these  principles  to 
the  worthiest  productions  of  all  time.  He  held 
that  although  the  subject  of  thought  elevated  the 
character  of  the  composition,  still  many  of  the 
components  of  melody  were  never  lost ;  that  the 
most  seducing  harmony  clung  to  the  vilest  tone 
pictures ;  as  an  exemplification  of  which  I  was 
referred  to  the  "  Don  Giovanni "  of  Mozart. 
And  herein  music  may  be  said  to  serve  similar 
purposes  to  those  of  painting — the  glory  of  the 
art  is  never  lost ;  a  certain  tone  of  beauty  and 
harmony  shines  forth  from  every  effort  of  the  ar- 
tist's pencil,  should  he  even  descend  from  the 
spiritual  and  sublime  to  the  sensual  and  grovel- 
ling Another  marked  endowment  of  my  parent 
was  his  universality ;  the  artist,  he  said,  was  nev- 
er sufficiently  philosophical  to  allow  himself  to 
embrace  one  school  without  despising  the  others. 
It  was  essential  to  true  genius  to  admire  all,  since 
the  productions  of  every  school  are  the  emana- 
tions of  genius. 

This  disparity  in  the  origin  and  gi-owth  of 
the  peculiar  self-nurture  of  imaginative  thought 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  find  these  positive  laws 


and  rules  which  every  art  student  seeks,  but 
never  finds.  Amid  the  mazes  of  such  conflicting 
theories,  he  either  becomes  sceptical  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  positive  beauty,  or  swears  allegiance  to 
a  single  master,  becomes  the  adherent  of  one 
school  and  discards  every  other.  But  in  true  art 
my  preceptor  taught  me  there  was  no  school,  and 
that  he,  who,  by  a  regular  system  of  logical  rea- 
soning on  the  simple  laws  of  beauty  in  tone  and 
colors,  could  develop  from  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters all  that  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  beauty,  arrived  at  the  highest  reali- 
zation of  art. 

The  mind  of  the  individual  seldom  disagrees 
with  itself,  -whereas  separate  minds  rarely  corre- 
spond in  all  the  divers  points  of  emotion  excited 
by  the  study  of  art  and  nature.  The  mind 
should  be  at  peace  with,  resign  itself  to,  and  cul- 
tivate a  fondness  for  its  own  images  of  beauty, 
and  from  this  source  derive  the  enjoj-ment  which 
springs  from  eclectic  art.  To  subserve  this  end, 
it  should  draw  its  recreations  from  every  school. 
As  long  as  the  Moravian  village  remained 
isolated  and  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  world, 
it  retained  in  all  their  warmth  and  festivity  the 
musical  rituals  and  the  annual  celebrations  that 
bore  reference  to  the  various  stages  of  the  history 
of  our  church.  The  common  appellation  of 
brother  and  sister  was  upheld,  and  the  costume 
of  the  latter  on  sacred  days  was  marked  by  its 
simplicity,  and  the  chaste  emblem  it  disclosed 
gave  significance  to  our  religious  pleasures.  The 
forms  of  worship,  however,  which  were  cherished 
within  the  secluded  village  could  suffer  no  con- 
tact with  the  grosser  element  of  worldly  life.  In 
those  days  of  comparative  seclusion,  my  associa- 
tions and  friendships  were  only  with  those  I  real- 
ly loved,  with  those  whose  sympathies  were  alive 
to  my  own.  In  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
narrow  social  existence,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
assume  that  ready  conventional  tact  which  makes 
friends  of  all,  of  even  those  in  whom  we  can  find 
no  congeniality.  I  found  it  hard  to  comprehend 
how  those  artificial  friendships  spring  up,  where 
the  heart  is  always  at  war  with  itself,  finding  no 
real  attraction  in  other  beings,  or  that  magnetism 
which  draws  soul  to  soul.  This  narrow  life,  how- 
ever, was  inclined  to  bring  on  fastidiousness,  for 
even  in  our  closest  intimacies  we  are  known  to 
rebel  against  the  most  cherished  objects,  and,  re- 
coiling from  our  fondest  attachments,  seek  refuge 
within  ourselves,  and  even  there  to  feel  lost  and 
dissatisfied.  In  such  a  crisis,  I  fourd  music  my 
safest  refuge.  Unlike  many,  who,  fi-om  being  its 
most  impassioned  votaries,  leave  it  for  a  time  with 
an  indifference  approaching  disgust,  awaiting  the 
season  when  some  new  bloom  of  harmonious  fan- 
cies shall  have  put  forth  within  them,  and  rea- 
wakened all  the  old  affection  ;  my  melodious  im- 
pulses were  always  active,  and  led  at  times  to  an 
estrangement  fram  all  around  me. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  a  later  stage  of  my  life  ; 
although  opportunities  of  marriage  were  often 
laiil  in  my  way,  that  growing  fastidiousness,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  turned  away  from  the  ob- 
ject which  fell  so  far  short  of  my  ideals. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Mk.  Vakian  James,  a  rising  native  prima-donna, 
who  is  now  giving  concerts  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  who  is  endorsed  by  critical  persons  as  a  high, 
genuine  sopr.ino  of  brilliant  quality,  will  visit  Bos- 
ton towards  tlie  middle  of  the  moutli. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Maslo. 

From  Spohr's  Autobiography. 

From  Darmstadt  Spohr  furnishes  an  amusing  chap- 
ter.   It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  time  is  1815. 

"  Being  obliged  by  the  illness  of  my  good  wife  to 
make  a  four  weeks'  stay  here,  I  had  ample  time  to 
become  acquainted  -n-itli  the  state  of  musical  affairs 
in  this  city.  I  cannot  report  very  favorably.  The 
Grand-duke  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  spends  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  it ;  but  this  fondness  is  one-sided, 
selfish  and  confined  altogethei-  to  operatic  music. 
His  greatest  pleasure  is  at  rehearsals,  to  act  as  both 
orchestra-leader  and  stage-man.ager  in  his  own  august 
person.  Not  only  does  he,  from  a  music-desk  placed 
on  the  stage,  direct  the  corps  of  musicians  below,  but 
superintends  the  smallest  minutite  of  the  stage  busi- 
ness. As  in  both  capacities  he  thinks  himself  infal- 
lilile  and  neither  conductor  nor  manager  dare  oppose 
him,  many  blunders  are  committed.  For  although 
among  the  Grand-dukes  he  may  be  the  best  conduc- 
tor it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  even  a  tolerably  good 
one  in  the  common  estimate.  This  is  amply  shown 
by  his  selection  of  works  to  be  performed.  The  the- 
atre is  so  richly  endowed  by  his  munificence  that  the 
taste  of  the  public  needs  not  be  consulted  at  all.  If 
the  management  could  only  have  theirown  way,  they 
might —  and  would  probably  —  establish  a  repertoire 
of  good,  sterling  works.  But  as  the  Grand-duke  con- 
stantly interferes  it  happens  that  not  only  many  indif- 
ferent works  are  constantly  performed  but  many  ex- 
cellent ones  are  totally  excluded,  as,  for  instance. 
Cherubim's  Operas,  against  which  the  Grand-duke  is 
prepossessed.  He  makes  an  occasion.al  exception  in 
favor  of  this  composer's  "  Water-carrier,"  but  even 
of  this  work  he  only  tolerates  the  first  act.  Even 
Mozart's  operas  do  not  appear  to  be  to  his  liking,  for 
when,  one  or  two  years  ago,  Don  Giovanni  was  per- 
formed, after  an  opera,  Athulia,  by  Ploissl  had  been 
rehearsed  for  thirty  consecutive  days,  .and  the  orches- 
tra, glad  to  have  escaped  from  the  killing  ennui  of 
Ploissl's  creation,  played  the  first  Finale  with  great 
warmth  and  energy,  the  Grand-duke  remarked  confi- 
dentially to  the  conductor  :  "  After  the  Ploissl  opera 
Mozart  tastes  rather  stale." 

The  singers  might  be  much  better  than  they  are, 
considering  the  high  salaries  which  they  are  paid  ;  it 
is  said,  however,  that  the  Grand-duke  is  afraid  to  en- 
gage first-rate  artists,  lest  they  should  not  so  readily 
conform  to  his  wishes.  Tlie  cliorus  (tliirty  men  and 
thirty  women)  is  excellent.  The  orchestra  is  nume- 
rous and  contains  some  very  good  musicians,  but  also 
many  of  common  stuff,  Tlie  Grand-duke  prides 
himself  a  good  deal  an  its  ensemble,  especially  the 
pianissimo;  still  intonation  and  distinctness  are  far 
from  being  perfect.  Probably  no  other  orchestra  in 
the  world  is  worked  nearly  as  hard,  for  all  the  mem- 
bers are  required  to  spend  every  evening  which  God 
has  made,  from  six  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  thea- 
tre. Every  Sunday  an  opera  is  performed,  and 
twice  a  week  dramatic  plays  ;  on  the  remaining  four 
evenings  the  Grand-duke  holds  his  epera  rehearsals. 
There  is  no  rest  except  in  ease  of  his  illness,  during 
which  no  operas  are  performed  or  rehearsed,  as  he 
either  believes  or  wants  to  make  others  believe,  that 
without  him  nothing  in  that  line  could  be  done. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  singular  sight  to  behold  the  old 
gentleman,  bent  with  age,  in  military  uniform,  with 
the  big  star  on  his  breast,  indicate  the  time  from  be- 
hind his  desk  or  see  him  arrange  the  chorus  and  hear 
his  remarks  to  the  orchestra,  singers,  and  supernume- 
raries. There  could  not  be  a  better  manager  if  he 
only  understood  these  things,  as  he  has  energy,  perse- 
verance, and,  in  his  quality  as  Grand-duke  tlie  neces- 
sary authority.  But  unfortunately  all  his  knowledge 
of  a  score  is  confined  to  his  being  able  to  read  the 
first  violin  part  tolerably  well,  and  as  he  has  had  some 
lessons  on  this  instrument  in  his  youth,  he  is  con- 
stantly tormenting  the  poor  fiddlers  with  remarks, 


without  ever  improving  anything.  In  the  mean- 
while the  singers  may  sing  as  false  as  they  please,  or 
the  wind  instruments  may  be  a  bar  ahead  or  behind 
—  he  does  not  hear  it." 


Scudo  on  Wagner. 
II. 

The  detailed  criticism  upon  Wagner's  music  is 
confined  to  certain  pieces  performed  at  three 
concerts  given  him  in  Paris.  Of  the  overture  to 
the  Phantom.  Ship,  Scudo  says: 

"  AVe  see  how  much  the  poet  and  musician, 
combined  in  the  person  of  M.  Wafrner,  have 
wished  to  express  in  the  overture,  which  is  an 
assemblage  of  sounds,  of  dissonant  chords,  of 
strange  sonorities,  where  the  ear  is  utterly  lost 
and  wherein  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  plan 
or  design  whatever  which  may  convey  the  com- 
poser's idea  to  the  mind.  It  is  literally  chaos 
portraj'ing  chaos,  where  surge  forth  only  a  few 
blasts  of  harmony  given  out  by  the  trumpets, 
which  instruments  the  author  greatly  abuses  in 
all  his  writings.  This  is  where  we  are  led  in 
music,  by  .symbolism  and  the  pretensions  of  a  false 
profoundness  which  wishes  to  refuse  to  the  senses 
the  enjoyment  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  man- 
ifestations of  art." 

Of  the  march,  with  chorus,  from  the  Tannhau- 
ser  he  says : 

"  The  march  consists  of  a  very  fine  phrase 
which  belongs  to  Weber.  .  .  .  This  remarkable 
piece,  which  the  whole  world  at  once  compre- 
hended without  commentary,  proves  that  when 
music  remains  faithful  to  its  own  laws,  the  com- 
poser attains  the  high  point  at  which  he  aims, 
and  that  then  the  ear  is  satisfied  as  well  as  the 
intelligence." 

Of  the  introduction  to  the  third  act  of  Tann- 
hciuser  with  the  pilgrim  chorus,  he  says  : 

"  On  this  text  the  composer  has  placed  a  phrase 
somewhat  well  conceived,  expressed  by  the 
stringed  instruments,  particularly  the  violins  and 
repeated  by  the  wind  instruments,  particularly 
the  brass.  After  this  gross  opposition  which  is 
common  to  M.  Wagner,  a  hollow  antithesis  which 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  an  idea,  one  per- 
ceives why  a  confusion  of  strange  sonorities,  pain- 
fully far-fetched  harmonies,  a  waste  of  colors 
without  any  design  to  bear  them  or  to  direct  the 
lost  ear ;  and  we  listen  to  an  immense  effort  of 
will,  destitute  of  grace,  and  which  ends  in  no- 
thingness. At  the  appearance  of  the  chorus, 
which  joins  its  monotonous  lamentations  to  the 
orchestral  clamor,  the  intent  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible, to  again  relapse  into  veritable  chaos. 
It  is  difficult  to  listen  to  anything  more  monstrous. 
As  to  the  overture  to  Tannhiiufter,  which  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  and  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  M.  AVagner  would  have  pass  for  a  chef 
d'oeuvre,  it  is  a  vast  machine  of  S3''mbolic  and  pic- 
turesquo  music,  badly  constructed  and  of  desper- 
ate .length,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  praise  but 
the  beginning  and  the  peroration,  which  produces 
an  increased  energetic  effect  because  the  confu- 
sion and  impotence  of  the  musician  have  endured 
so  long  a  time.  The  ear,  anxious  for  order  and 
light,  eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  torment  which  has  been  inflicted  on  it 
during  the  five  minutes  that  this  rare  morceau 
occupies." 

Omitting  M.  Scudo's  description  of  the  plot  of 
the  pieces  performed,  we  give  only  his  resume  re- 
garding their  merits.  He  says  of  the  prelude 
and  introduction  to  an.  opera  called  Tristan  and 
Isolde  : 

"  On  this  text  the  composer  has  certainly  sur- 
passed anything  that  we  can  imagine  in  the  way 
of  confusion,  disorder  and  impotence.  One  might 
call  it  a  wager  against  common  sense  and  the 
simplest  demands  of  the  ear.  If  I  had  not  heard 
this  monstrous  piling  up  of  discordant  sounds  I 
should  not  have  believed  it  possible.  They  assure 
us  that  the  author  sets  a  great  deal  on  this  com- 
position which,  contains  the  revelation  of  his  sec- 
ond manner.  I  do  not  think  that  M.  Wagner, 
with  all  his  boldness,  can  ever  reach  a  third  trans- 
formation of  this  fine  style." 

Of  the  Wedding  l\Iarc7/.,  loiili  chorus,  and  the 
Nuptial  fete  with  epithalamium,  from  the  opera  of 
Lohengrin  he  has  the  following  praise  : 


"  The  march  has  a  fine  character,  although  the 
musical  idea  on  which  it  rests  belongs  to  Mendels- 
sohn, as  one  may  convince  himself  by  consulting 
the  march  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Interrupted  by  the  wedding  chorus,  which  is 
charming  and  marvellously  accompanied,  the 
march  resumes  its  theme  with  a  power  and  vig- 
orous, sonorous  brilliancy,  which  produced  the 
finest  effect.  The  whole  of  this  scene  from  the 
third  act  of  Lohengrin  is  a  masterly  conception. 

"  The  result  of  the  different  Impressions  that 
we  have  received  is  that  M.  Richard  AA^agner  is 
no  ordinary  artist.  Endowed,  like  almost  all  the 
remarkable  men  of  our  time,  with  more  ambition 
than  fecundity,  more  will  than  inspiration,  M. 
Wagner  has  wished  per  fas  el  nefas  to  obtain 
celebrity.  Not  being  able  to  act  in  the  manner 
of  true  poets  and  predestined  geniuses  who  sing 
their  love  as  the  bird  warbles,  as  the  flower  ex- 
hales its  perfume,  as  the  brook  murmurs  ■nhile 
fecundating  the  shore  which  it  bathes  with  the 
limpid  waters,  M.  AA'^agner  has  made  himself  a 
reformer  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  cause,  and 
to  cover  with  the  eclat  of  a  system  the  infirmities 
of  his  nature 

"  AA^ith  an  uneasy  spirit,  discontented,  despis- 
ing everything,  pretending  a  contempt  for  popn- 
larit^'.  but.  In  reality,  very  desirous  of  obtaining 
public  favor,  M.  AA''agner  has  been  deprived  by 
nature  of  the  two  qualities  most  necessary  to  a 
dramatic  composer ;  Imagination  and  sentiment. 
The  author  of  Lohengrin  and  Tannhduser  only 
conceives  well  those  scenes  of  great  stage  display, 
exacting  striking  and  opposing  colors  ;  he  dispos- 
es of  only  two  elements  of  musical  art :  rhythm 
and  harmony.  His  instrumentafion,  powerful  in 
grand  effects,  lacks  variety  and  flexibility.  His 
orchestra,  almost  constant!)'  divided  into  two  ex- 
treme parts,  the  stringed  instruments  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  brass,  has  no  body,  no  confin- 
ed theme  which  fills  the  ear  with  that  sonorous 
paste  which  the  great  colorlsts  like  Beethoven, 
Weber  and  sometimes  Mendelssohn,  know  to 
knead  so  well.  A  very  skillful  harmonist,  M. 
AA^agner  shines  but  little  by  the  brilliancy  and 
novelty  of  his  modulations.  His  style  is  monot- 
onous, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  vigorous 
will  and  incontestible  talent.  He  looks  well  to 
color,  relief,  oddit}'  which  he  takes  for  profundity  ; 
but  one  soon  perceives  that  the  effects  which  he 
seeks  and  obtains  are  rather  the  results  of  the 
curiosity  of  the  ear  than  the  experiences  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  souf.  Like  all  the  materialis- 
tic poets  of  our  time,  M.  AA^agner  proceeds  from 
the  exterior  sensation,  not  the  inward  emotion  ; 
he  coldly  seeks  for  and  combines  an  effect  before 
possessing  the  idea  or  having  experienced  the 
sentiment  which  he  wishes  to  manifest.  But  the 
human  heart  is  never  deceived  by  this,  and  is 
only  moved  by  realities." 

We  have  translated  most  of  this  article  which 
refers  directly  to  AA''agner's  compositions.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
him  as  a  man,  and  this  we  omit.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  severity  with  which  all  new  theories  are 
treated  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  ones.  In  pol- 
ities, religion,  music,  it  is  the  same.  He  who 
takes  a  step  outside  of  the  beaten  track  is  con- 
sidered a  wanderer,  whether  his  new  path  lead 
to  unknown  beauties  or  inextricable  confiision. 
AVe  cannot  any  of  us,  say  what  will  form  the  de- 
light of  music  lovers  a  century  hence  ;  as  certain- 
ly those  who  lived  a  century  ago  would  have 
looked  on  Meyerbeer  and  AA''agner  as  bedlamites 
in  music.  Yet  they  are  both  worshipped  by 
their  special  admirers,  and  it  is  a  sure  thing  that 
much  music  wins  upon  our  afieetions  through 
simple  familiarity.  The  long  habit  of  hearing 
certain  music  will  give  it  an  interest  to  us  which 
springs  almost  entirely  from  that  habit.  The 
changing  f;mcies  of  the  world,  the  gradual  love 
for  new  things  and  putting  b}'  of  old,  is  due  quite 
as  much  to  thirst  for  novelty,  for  new  sensations, 
for  new  combinations,  as  to  the  real  superiority  of 
the  new  over  the  old.  AVe  get  accustomed  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  new,  they  become  even 
beauties,  and  the  old  forms  lose  their  charm  from 
disuse,  ^^^lether  AA'agner  be  a  light  which  is  to 
brighten  the  distant  future,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
it  is  certain   that  while  many  hail  him  as  the  ris- 
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ing  sun,  otbers  turn  from  him  as  an  ignia  fatiius. 
Soudo's  article!  will  have  a  certain  interest  to  both 
parties. — Boxlon  Musical  Times,  Sept.  22. 

The  Opera  before  Gluck. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  Opera, 
the  central  figures  would  be  Gluek  and  Mozart. 
Before  Gluek's  time  the  operatic  art  was  in  its 
infancy  and  since  the  death  of  Mozart  no  operas 
have  been  produced  equal  to  that  composer's  mas- 
terpieces. Mozart  must  have  commenced  his 
Idomeneo,  the  first  of  his  celebrated  works,  the 
very  year  that  Gluck  retired  to  Vienna,  after 
giving  to  the  Parisians  his  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  ; 
but  though  contemporaries  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  Gluck  and  Mozart  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  same  musical 
epoch.  The  compositions  of  the  former,  however 
immortal,  have  at  least  an  antique  cast ;  those  of 
the  latter  have  quite  a  modern  air  ;  and  it  must 
appear  to  the  audiences  of  the  present  day  that 
far  more  than  twenty-three  years  separate  Orfeo 
from  Don  Giovanni,  though  that  is  the  precise  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  the  production  of 
the  opera  by  which  Gluck,  and  of  that  by  which 
Mozart,  is  best  known  in  this  country.  Gluck, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  opera,  so  far  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  that  no  work  by  a 
composer  anterior  to  him  is  now  ever  performed. 
Lulli  wrote  an  Armida,  which  was  followed  by 
'R&mna.n'sArmida,  which  was  followed  by  Gluek's 
Armida;  and  Jlonteverde  wrote  an  Orfeo  a  hun- 
dred and  _  fifty  years  before  Gluck  produced  the 
Orfeo  which  was  played  only  the  other  nisrht  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  Orfeo,  then,  of 
our  existing  operatic  repertory  takes  us  back 
through  its  subject  to  the  earliest  of  regular  Ital- 
ian operas,  and  similarly  Gluck,  through  his  Ar- 
mida, appears  as  the  successor  of  Rameau,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Lulli,  who  usually  passes  for 
the  founder  of  the  opera  in  France— a  country 
where  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  trace  the 
progress  of  that  entertainment,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  be  observed  at  one  establishment,  which  has 
existed  continuously  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
which,  under  the  title  of  Acndemie  Royale,  Acad- 
e'mie  Nationale,  and  Academie  Imperiak  (it  has 
now  gone  by  each  of  these  names  twice),  has  wit- 
nessed the  production  of  more  operatic  master- 
pieces than  any  other  theatre  in  any  city  in  the 
world.  To  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of 
this  latter  assertion  we  need  only  remind  him  of 
the  works  written  for  the  Academie  Royale  by 
Gluck  and  Piceinni  (or  Piccini)  immediately  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Mammello  of 
Auber,  the  Willinvi  Tell  of  Rossini,  and  the  Roh- 
erl  the  Devil  of  Meyerbeer,  given  for  the  first 
time  at  the  said  Acadc'm.ie  within  sixteen  years  of 
the  termination  of  the  Napoleohic  wars.  Neither 
Naples,  nor  Milan,  nor  Prague,  nor  Vienna,  nor 
Munich,  nor  Dresden,  nor  Berlin,  has  individually 
seen  the  birth  of  so  many  great  operatic  works  by 
different  masters,  though,  of  course,  if  judged  by 
the  great  number  of  great  composers  to  whom 
they  have  given  birth  both  Germany  and  Italy 
must  be  ranked  infinitely  higher  than  France. 
Indeed,  if  we  compare  France  with  our  own 
country,  we  find,  it  is  true,  that  an  opera  in  the 
national  language  was  established  earlier,  and  an 
Italian  Opera  much  earlier  there  than  here;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  French,  until  Gluek's 
time,  had  never  any  composers,  native  or  adopted 
at  all  comparable  to  our  Purcell,  who  produced 
his  King  Arthur  as  far  back  as  1691. 

Lulli  is  said  to  have  introduced  opera  into 
France,  and,  indeed,  is  represented  in  a  picture, 
well  known  to  opera-goers,  receiving  a  privilege 
from  the  hands  of  Lonis  XIV.  as  a  reward  and 
encouragement  for  his  services  in  that  respect. 
This  privilege,  however,  was  neither  deserved  nor 
obtained  in  the  manner  supposed.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  introduced  Italian  Opera  into  Paris  in  1645, 
when  Lulli  was  only  twelve  years  of  age ;  and 
the  first  French  opera,  entitled  Akehar,  Roi  de 
Mogol,  words  and  music  by  the  Abbe  Mailly,  was 
brought  out  the  year  following  in  the  Episcopal 
Palace  of  Carpentras,  under  the  direction  of 
Cardinal  Biehi,  Urban  the  Eighth's  legate.  Cle- 
ment VII.  had  already  appeared  as  a  librettist, 
and  it  is  said  that  Urban  VIII.  himself  recom- 


mended the  importation  of  the  opera  into  France  ; 
so  that  the  real  father  of  the  lyric  stage  in  that 
country  was  certainly  not  a  scullion  but  in  all 
probability  a  Pope. 

The  second  French  opera  was  La  Pafsioralc  en 
musique,  words  by  Perrin,  music  by  Cambert, 
which  was  pivately  represented  at  Issy  ;  and  the 
third  Pomone,  also  by  Perrin  and  Cambert,  which 
was  publicly  performed  in  Paris.  Pom.one  was 
the  first  French  opera  hoard  by  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic, and  it  was  to  Perrin  its  author,  and  not  to 
Lulli,  that  the  patent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  was  granted.  A  privilege  for  establishing 
an  Academy  Music  had  been  conceded  a  hundred 
years  before  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  to  Antoine  de 
Baif, — the  word  "  Academie  "  being  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  "  Accademia,"  the  Italian  for  con- 
cert. Perrin's  license  appears  to  have  been  a  re- 
newal, as  to  form,  of  de  Baifs,  and  thus  origina- 
ted the  eminently  absurd  title  which  the  chief 
operatic  theatre  of  Paris  has  retained  ever  since. 
The  Academy  of  Music  is  of  coui-se  an  academy 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Theatre  Francj^ais  is  a 
college  of  declatuation,  and  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre  a  school  of  morality';  but  no  one  need 
seek  to  justify  its  title  because  it  is  known  to  owe 
its  existence  to  a  confusion  of  terms. 

Six  French  operas,  complete  and  in  five  acts, 
had  been  performed  before  Lulli,  supnorted  by 
Mad.  de  Montespan,  succeeded  in  depriving  Per- 
rin of  his  "  privilege,"  and  securing  it  for  himself 
— at  the  very  moment  when  Perrin  and  Cambert 
were  about  to  bring  out  their  Ariane,  of  which 
the  representation  was  stopped.  The  success  of 
Lulli's  intrigue  drove  Cambert  to  London,  where 
he  was  received  with  much  favor  by  Charles  II., 
and  appointed  director  of  the  court  music,  an  of- 
fice which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

Lulli  had  previously  composed  music  for  ballets, 
and  for  the  songs  and  interludes  of  Moliiire's  com- 
edies, but  his  first  regular  opera,  produced  in 
conjunction  with  Quinault — being  the  seventh 
produced  on  the  French  stage — was  Cadmus  and 
Hermione  (1673). 

The  life  of  the  fortunate,  unscrupulous,  but  re- 
ally talented  scullion,  to  whom  is  falsely  attribu- 
ted the  honor  of  having  founded  the  opera  in 
France,  has  often  been  narrated,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  inaccurately.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  arrived  from  Italy  to  enter  the  service  of  Mad. 
de  Montpensier  ;  some  are  aware  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  degraded  by  that  lady  to  the 
post  of  scullion,  and  which  we  can  no  more  men- 
tion than  we  can  publish  the  original  of  the  need- 
lessly elaborate  reply  attributed  to  Cambronne 
at  Waterloo*  ;  and  a  few  may  have  reail  that  it 
was  only  through  the  influence  of  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan that  he  was  saved  from  a  shameful  and 
horrible  death  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  where 
Lulli's  accomplice  was  actually  burned,  and  his 
ashes  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  story  of  Lulli's 
obtaining  letters  of  nobility  through  the  excel- 
lence of  his  buffoonery  in  the  part  of  the  Muphti 
in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  has  often  been  told 
This  was  in  1670,  but  once  a  noble,  and  director 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  showed  but 
little  disposition  to  contribute  to  the  diversion  of 
others,  even  by  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  art. 
Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  play  the  violin,  but  he 
would  not  have  one  in  his  house.  To  overcome 
Lulli's  repugnance  in  this  respect,  Marshal  de 
Gramont  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  plan.  He 
used  to  make  one  of  his  servants  play  the  violin 
in  Lulli's  presence,  upon  which  the  highly  suscep- 
tible musician  would  snatch  the  instrument  from 
the  varlet's  hands,  and  restore  the  murdered  mel- 
ody to  life  and  beauty.  Then  excited  by  the 
pleasure  of  producing  music,  he  forgot  all  around 
him,  and  continued  to  play  to  the  delight  of  the 
marshal. 

Lulli  must  have  had  sad  trouble  with  his  or- 
chestra, for  in  his  time  a  violinist  was  looked  upon 
as  merely  an  adjunct  to  a  dancing  master. 
There  was  a  King  of  the  Fiddles,  without  whose 
permission  no  catgut  could  be  scraped;  but  in 
selling  his  licenses  to  dancing  masters  and  the 
musicians  of  ball-rooms,  the  ruler  of  the  bows 

*  Cambronne  is  said  to  liavo  been  very  much  annojcd  at 
the  invention  ot  ''La  n^arde  menrt  et  ne  se  rend  pas; ''and 
with  reason,  for  lie  didn't  die,  and  he  did  surrender, 


does  not  appear  to  have  required  any  proof  of 
capacity  from  the  purchasers.  Even  the  simple 
expedient  of  shifting  was  unknown  to  Lulli's  vio- 
linisis,  and  for  years  after  his  death  to  reach  the 
C  above  the  line  was  a  notable  feat.  The  pit 
quite  understood  the  difficulty,  and  when  the 
dreaded  ddmanchemetit  had  to  be  accomplished, 
would  indulge  in  sarcastic  shouts  of  "  gare  I'ut  I 
gare  I'ut .' " 

Strange  tales  are  told  of  the  members  of  Lul- 
li's company.  Dumenil,  the  tenor,  used  to  steal 
jewelry  from  the  soprano  and  contralto  of  the 
troop,  and  to  get  intoxicated  with  the  baritone. 
This  eccentric  virtuoso  is  said  to  nave  drank  si.x 
bottles  of  champagne  every  night  he  performed, 
and  to  have  improved  gradually  until  about  the 
fifth.  Dumeuil,  after  one  of  his  voyages  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  visited  several  times,  lost  his 
voice.  Than,  seeing  no  reason  why  he  should 
moderate  his  intemperance  at  all,  he  gave  himself 
up  unrestrainedly  to  drinking  and  died. 

Mile.  Desniiitins,  the  original  representative  of 
Armide,  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  her  love  of 
good  living,  her  corpulence,  and  her  bad  gram- 
mar. She  it  was  who  wrote  the  celebrated  letter 
communicating  to  a  friend  the  death  of  her  child 
"  Notre  an  fan  at  maure,  vlen  de  honeure,  le  mien 
ai  de  le  voire."  Mile.  Desmatins  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  representing  royal  personages  that 
she  assumed  the  (theatrical)  costume  and  de- 
meanor of  a  queen  in  her  own  household  ;  sat  on 
a  throne  and  made  her  attendants  serve  her  on 
their  knees.  Another  vocalist,  Marthe  Le  Zo- 
chois,  accused  of  grave  flirtation  with  a  bassoon, 
justified  herself  by  showing  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage which  the  gallant  instrumentalist  had  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  an  ace  of  spades. 

The  opera  singers  ot  this  period  were  not  par- 
ticularly well  paid,  and  history  relates  that  Miles. 
Aubvy  and  Verdier,  being  engaged  for  the  same 
line  of  business,  had  to  live  in  the  same  room, 
and  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 

Marthe  Le  Zochois  was  fond  of  giving  advice 
to  her  companions.  "  Inspire  yourself  with  the 
situation,"  she  said  to  DesmStins,  who  had  to  rep- 
resent Medea  abandoned  by  Jason  ;  "  fancy  your 
self  in  the  poor  woman's  place.  If  you  were  de- 
serted by  a  lover  whom  you  adored,"  added  Mar- 
the, thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  bassoon,  what 
should  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  look  out  for  another,''  replied  the  in- 
genuous girl. 

But  by  far  the  most  distinguished  operatip  ac- 
tress of  this  period  was  Mile,  de  Maupin,  now 
better  known  through  Theophile  Gautier's  .scan- 
dalous but  brilliant  and  vigorously  written  ro- 
mance, than  by  her  actual  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits, which,  however,  were  sufficiently  remark- 
anle.  Mile,  de  Maupin  was  in  many  respects  the 
Lola  Montez  of  her  day,  but  with  more  beauty, 
more  talent,  more  power,  and  more  daring. 
When  she  appeared  as  Minerva  in  Lulli's  Cad- 
mus, and,  taking  off  her  helmet  to  the  public, 
showed  her  lovely  light-brown  hair,  which  hung 
in  lu.xuriant  tresses  over  her  shoulders,  the  audi- 
ence were  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  AVith  less  tal- 
ent, and  less  powers  of  fascination,  she  would 
infiillibly  have  been  executed  for  the  numerous 
fatal  duels  in  which  she  took  part,  and  might  even 
have  been  burnt  alive  for  invading  the  sanctity 
of  a  convent  at  Avignon,  to  saj'  nothing  of  her 
attempt  to  set  fire  to  it.  Perhaps  it  would  he 
more  correct  to  say  that  Lola  Montez  was  the 
Mile.  Maupin  of  lier  day  ;  a  Maupin  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  of  a  century  which  is  mod- 
erate in  its  passions  and  its  vices  as  in  other 
things. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the 
latest  works  represented  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  was  Gluek's  Orfeo,  and  the  reader  has 
already  seen  how  the  Orfeo  of  Gluck  takes  us 
back  to  Rameau,  Lulli,  and  the  earliest  days  of 
the  musical  drama.  We  might  have  given  this 
explanation  beforehand.  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  be  kind  enough  to  accept  it  now  ? 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  returned  from  a  tour  in  Eu- 
rope, which  we  doubt  not  Ii.is  passed  both  agreeably 
and  profitably  to  himself  His  many  friends  are  glad 
to  welcome  him  home  again. 
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Professional  Vocalists. — The  churchwarden 
of  the  church  in  the  diocese  of  Eipon,  England,  has 
written  a  long  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of 
Eipon  -published  in  our  last  justifying  the  employ- 
ment of  professional  singers  in  churches,  on  four 
grounds:  1.  The  custom  in  cathedrals.  2.  The  re- 
quirements in  the  Boole  of  Common  Prayer.  3. 
The  ordinary  practice  of  announcing,  on  special  oc- 
casions, particular  preachers.  4.  The  difficulties 
which  churchwardens  experience  in  ohtnining  the 
funds  which  arc  required  for  the  repair  of  churches, 
etc.  The  bishop  answers  at  icngth,  adhering  to  his 
previous  opinion,  and  points  out  the  difference  be- 
tween a  regular  choir  and  a  professional  singer.  He 
says:  "  You  are  mistalcen  in  supposing  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  announce  that  professional  singers  will  talic 
part  in  catliedr.al  services.  Each  cathedral  has  its 
own  stalT  of  singers,  who  are  trained  to  tlie  practice 
of  music,  and  to  whom  devolve  mainly  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  musical  portions  of  the  service.  I 
am  not  .aware  of  any  instance  in  which  professional 
singing  has  been  advertised  as  an  attraction  to  bring 
persons  to  attend  cnthedral  service.  Tlie  practice  is 
in  reality  indefensible.  It  is  derogatory  to  the  honor 
of  God ;  it  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  your 
Church  service;  it  is  fraught  with  many  evils.  Its 
tendency  is  to  degrade  our  churclies  to  the  level  of 
the  concert-room  ;  to  malfc  persons  lose  sight  of  the 
real  ends  of  public  worship,  and  in  their  admiration 
of  musical  talent  to  forget  that  we  meet  in  the  Lord's 
house  for  united  prayer,  united  praise,  and  in  order 
that  our  souls  may  he  fed  with  the  wholesome  food  of 
God's  holy  word  and  sacraments.  AVhen  a  parish  is 
blessed  with  an  active  and  laborious  minister  of 
Christ,  in  season  and  out  of  season  abounding  in  his 
Master's  work,  preacbing  to  his  people  both  by  word 
and  example,  and  showimr  himself  "  in  all  things  a 
pattern  of  good  works,"  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  such  a  minister  will  succeed  to  rally 
around  him  an  attached  and  willing  people,  ready  to 
uphold  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  due  observ- 
ance of  our  holy  religion.  There  will  be  no  need  in 
such  a  case  to  employ  any  doubtful  measures  for  cre- 
ating an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Church  or  her  ser- 
vices. I  am  desirous  to  see  these  services  upheld 
with  the  utmost  propriety  and  efficiency.  There  is 
not  a  parish  in  the  diocese  in  which  there  may  not  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  competent  to 
lead  congregational  singing.  I  think  it  important 
to  cultivate  the  taste  for  music.  We  ought  to  give 
to  God  of  our  best;  but  it  is  no  gain  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  whenever  by  the  introduction  of  highly  ar- 
tistic music  tlie  congi-egation  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  the  praises  of  God  ;  or  when- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  replenishing  a  churchwarden's 
exchequer,  the  season  for  the  celebration  of  public 
worship  is  employed  as  an  occasion  for  calling  to- 
gether a  multitude  to  have  their  musical  taste  grati- 
fied by  the  performance  of  select  pieces  of  fine 
music." 


Mtj.sic  or  THE  Eefoemeks. — The  feeble  rays  of 
divine  truth  which  broke  from  the  mind  of  'W^ickliffe, 
on  a  dark  and  corrupt  age,  and  which  increased  their 
radiance,  until  the  deformity  and  impious  domina- 
tion of  the  Romish  Church  was  broken  at  the  Refor- 
mation, carried  with  them  some  alteration  in  the  cho- 
ral service  of  the  Church.  A  more  simplified  style 
of  singing  was  practiced  by  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffe  which  was  carried  forward  by  the  Hussites. 

With  these  examples  before  him,  Calvin  gave  a 
still  greater  impulse  to  dissent  from  the  choral  ser- 
vice of  the  Popish  Church,  with  which,  on  many 
other  accounts,  it  is  well  known  he  had  but  little 
sympathy.  With  the  assistance  of  Theodore  Beza, 
he  introduced  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  set  to 
music  by  Guillaume  Franco,  in  one  part  only.  These 
compositions  soon  became  popular  through  all  the 
reformed  Churches. 

Martin  Luther  from  having  an  ear  no  doubt  more 
correctly  attuned  to  melodious  sounds  than  those  of 
the  two  foregoing  celebrated  men  and  a  soul  on 
which  devotion  ascended  more  readily  on  the  sub- 
lime strains  of  devotion,  retained  more  of  the  splen- 
dor of  the  established  choral  service.  He  composed 
many  hymns,  some  of  which  ho  himself  set  to  music  ; 
specimens  of  both  remain  to  the  present  time.  The 
hymn  beginning,  '*  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and 
hear,"  etc.,  and  the  "Old  Hundred"  tune,  are  con- 
sidered, amidst  some  doubts,  to  be  of  the  number. 

In  England,  many  of  the  Reformers  disapproved 
of  the  secular  spirit  and  cumbersome  ceremonies  of 
the  musical  part  of  the  Church  service,  and  Latimer 
went  so  far  as  to  forbid  singing  of  any  kind  within 
the  limits  of  his  diocese. — Hirst's  Music  of  the  Church. 


Albany,  N.  Y. — The  piano  factory  of  Boardm.an, 
Gray  &  Co.,  was  burnt  Sept.  16.  with  150  pimos. 
Loss  $90,000  ;  insured  659,000. 


Philadelphia. — The  Bulletin  says  of  Patti's  per- 
formance in  La  Traviata,  in  which  she  appeared  on 
Monday  evening  of  last  week. 

The  whole  of  the  music  of  the  first  act  was  ex- 
quisitely sung,  and  there  was  enough  of  vivacity  in 
her  acting.  But  it  w.as  dificult  to  reconcile  the  char- 
acter of  tbe  fallen  woman  ot  the  opera  with  the  youth 
and  innocence  of  the  singer,  and  we  pay  a  compli 
ment  to  Miss  Patti  when  we  say  she  did  not  well  rep- 
resent Violctta.  But  her  singing  was  beautiful,  and 
at  the  first  fall  of  the  curtain  the  applause  was  hearty. 

In  the  subsequent  scenes  of  the  opera  the  physical 
and  dramatic  deficiencies  of  the  young  artist  showed 
themselves,  and  though  no  fault  could  he  found  with 
her  singing,  the  want  of  force  and  intensity,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  her  young  and  sunny  face  to  represent 
the  anguish  and  passion  that  the  situations  call  for, 
were  very  obvious.  AVith  delicious  singinsr,  perfect 
propriety  and  gr.ace  in  movement,  and  intellitrence  in 
every  phrase  that  she  uttered.  Miss  Patti  still  failed 
to  make  an  impression  as  Violctta,  although  the  ap- 
plause, especially  in  the  last  act,  was  very  generous. 
It  is  not  to  he  recrettcd  that  a  young  artist,  who  is 
so  charming  in  other  parts,  and  who  sinsrs  the  music 
of  Rossini,  Bellini  and  Donizetti  so  much  better  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  conntrv,  should  not  be  equal 
to  tbe  stormy  music  of  Verdi.  With  increasing 
years  and  vigor,  and  with  some  harsher  experience  of 
a  world  that  has  thus  far  treated  her  only  with  kind- 
ness. Miss  Patti  mav  acquire  also  the  power  and  tbe 
passion  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  Verdi's 
operas.     At  present  we  prefer  not  to  see  her  in  them. 

Hans  Christian  Andehsen. — At  the  "  Golden 
Easrle  "  we  also  found  one  whose  name  is  a  "  house- 
hold word  "  in  thousands  of  homes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  beloved  of 
children,  for  whom  he  has  written  so  many  exquisite 
stories.  M.  Andersen  looks  to  be  about  fifty  years 
of  ase  ;  is  very  tall,  fair,  rather  thin,  of  very  simple, 
gentlemanly  bearing,  wtth  a  long,  placid,  benevolent 
face,  that  seems  to  be  always  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing into  a  smile,  large  white  teeth,  clear,  blue,  child- 
like eyes,  light  hiir,  and  an  entire  absence  of  beard 
and  whisker.  He  spends  his  summers — in  long  frock 
coat,  lavender  kid  gloves,  and  his  inseparable  um- 
brella under  his  arm — in  wandering  leisurely  through 
the  loveliest  portions  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  visit- 
ing old  friends,  making  new  ones,  and  filling  his  mind 
with  the  noblest  and  loveliest  imagery  of  nature. 
After  which  he  turns  his  steps  to  his  northern  home, 
and  adds  some  now  tale  to  the  long  list  of  charming 
creations  which  have  made  his  name  so  pleasant  a 
sound  to  his  readers.  Though  one  of  the  kindliest 
and  most  affectionate  of  human  beines,  M.  Andersen 
is  not  only  unmarried,  but  is  believed  to  have  never 
been  in  love.  Ho  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  his 
heart  has  been  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  by 
such  numbers  of  appreciatine  and  affectionate  friends 
of  both  sexes,  that  he  seems  to  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  give  himself  np  to  any  more  exclusive  senti- 
ment. He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  scenery  of  Lake 
Lucerne,  and  comes  every  year  to  the  "  Golden 
Eagle,"  for  whose  owners  he  professes  great  regard. 
—  Corr.  of  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Jiutglfs  |0iirnal  of  W^xm, 
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Italian  Opera. 

The  Opera  has  come  to  us  at  an  unfortunate  sea- 
son. The  Presidential  Election,  always  an  exciting 
event,  brings  this  year  an  unwonted  interest.  Mass 
meetings  break  out  sporadically  by  day,  while  nightly 
processions  with  prismatic  torches,  rubber  capes,  sul- 
phureous fumes,  and  indefatigable  drums  fill  all  our 
streets  and  penetrate  to  the  quietest  of  our  suburbs. 
A  never  ending  rub-a-dub,  from  dusk  on  to  the  small 
hours.     Inter  arma  silent  cantores. 

The  fashionable  world  meanwhile  acknowledges  a 
gentle  flutter  of  interest  in  the  Renfrew  Ball.  Dia- 
monds are  re-set ;  antique  laces  are  taken  from  per- 
fumed cabinets  ;  and  all  the  resources  of  millinery 
will  be  employed  to  dazzle  and  bewilder.  With  an 
anticipation  of  an  evening  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
and  the  possibility  of  contact  with  a  princely  hand, 
what  belle  could  be  content  with  the  tame  pleasure 
of  an  evening  at  the  opera "!  No,  Mr.  Servadio,  you 
have  fallen  on  evil  times.     The  shilling  gallery  has 


been  recruited  for  tantara  clubs,  and  the  dress-circle 
will  glisten  no  more  with  jewels  until  The  Event. 

The  season  opened  with  II  Poliuto,  never  a  favor- 
ite in  this  city.  We  were  not  able  to  be  present,  but 
h.ave  been  informed  that  it  was,  in  mercantile  phrase, 
a  fair  average  performance. 

"  The  Barber  "  drew  a  better  house  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  although  there  were  some  appalling 
blank  spaces,  and,  in  consequence,  breaks  in  tlie 
magnetic  circle  on  which  sympathetic  enthusiasm 
runs.  The  melodies  sparkled  gaily  and  the  whole 
performance  went  off  smoothly  and  without  jar. 
But  that  is  not  enough  for  an  opera  like  "  The  Bar- 
ber " ;  the  brisk  action,  the  laughing  volubility,  the 
vis  comica  were  sadly  wanting.  Figaro  requires  the 
sprightliness  of  Mercury,  talaria  and  all;  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  sings  the  music  without  mistakes,  and 
follows  the  traditional  routine  of  stage  business. 
We  must  saj',  however,  that  Signor  Ardavanni  has  a 
fine  figure,  a  rich  voice,  and  a  good  method.  Sig- 
nor Tamaro  is  a  singer  whose  short-comings  are  due 
to  Nature  rather  than  himself.  He  always  strives  to 
please  and  generally  sings  well,  but  he  r.arely  inter- 
ests the  audience  ;  perb.aps  becan.se  people  do  not 
fancy  a  hero  five  and  a  half  feet  high.  His  Count 
Ahtaviva  suited  the  general  tameness  that  prevailed 
upon  tbe  stage.  Signor  Bellini  is  one  of  the  stereo- 
typed buffos,  whose  fun  lies  mainly  in  a  quasi  parlando 
style  that  is  neither  singing  nor  talking, — a  hoarse 
jollity,  like  Captain  Cuttle  disporting  through  a 
speaking  trumpet, — walking  meanwhile  with  legs 
wide  a-straddle,  and  grinning  with  a  portentously 
painted  visage.  Funny,  but  not  artistic.  Signor 
Amodio  as  Don  Basilio  is  always  amusing  and  his 
occasional  extravagances  and  English  interpolations 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  a  character  meant  to  be 
grotesque.  Miss  Phillipps  showed  little  trace  of  her 
recent  severe  illness,  and  confinned  the  favorable  im- 
pression she  made  in  her  former  appearance  as  Jio- 
sina.  Her  full  tones  were  never  more  beautiful ;  her 
manner,  though  not  so  coquettish  (it  seems  to  us)  as 
the  character  requires,  was  lively  and  engaging. 
Perhaps  a  tenor  of  more  spirit  would  have  brought 
out  her  reserved  force  and  stimulated  her  to  a  more 
brilliant  style  of  acting. 

The  orchestra  was  ably  directed  by  Mr.  Anschiitz. 
On  Thursday,  Signor  Amodio  the  younger  was  to 
make  his  debut  in  the  role  of  Germont  in  La  Travi- 
ata. None  of  the  new  stars  up  to  this  present  writ- 
ing have  appeared  upon  the  stage.  We  are  prom- 
ised two  new  and  beautiful  prime  donne  also  a  new 
opera,  Tki  Juif. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

This  evening  a  complimentary  concert  is  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Gilmore  at  the  Music  Hall.  The  or- 
chestra will  number  sixty  performers.  We  trust  the 
benefit  may  be  a  substantial  one. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  commenced  their 
rehearsals  last  Sunday  evening  at  Chickering's  new- 
hall.  The  room  was  very  much  admired  both  for 
its  acoustic  properties  and  for  the  simple  elegance  of 
its  decorations. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  'English  pianist  whose  first  appear- 
anee  we  chronicled  some  weeks  ago,  we  hear  is  com- 
ing here  soon,  to  give  a  series  of  classical  concerts 
— partly,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
Steinway  pianofortes. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  our  con-espondent 
the  "Diarist"  (too  late  for  this  number)  dated  at 
Bonn,  Sept.  9th. 

Lyman  W.  Wheelek,  a  very  successful  teacher 
for  several  years  in  the  West,  sailed  for  Europe  on 
Wednesday  in  the  "  Em-opa." 
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Mr.  Zerrahn  contemplates  estalilisliing  a  vocal 
class  or  classes  for  youiif;  ladies  on  Weclnosday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  course  will  begin  with 
the  rudiments  and  carry  the  pupils  to  reading  at 
sight.  The  success  of  Mr.  Zcrrahn's  vocal  teaching 
in  the  Normal  School  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  plan,  which  is  certainly  a  good  one  and  deserv- 
ing of  encouragement. 

The  Concert  Season  will  probably  commence 
about  the  last  of  October.  Rumors  are  rife  of  a 
series  by  the  Philharmonic  Society ;  another  by 
Mills,  the  young  English  pianist ;  and  the  regular 
series  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  In  case 
the  Philharmonic  Society  foil  to  give  concerts,  Carl 
Zerrahn  will' offer  a  subscription  series,  as  heretofore. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  also  have  several 
novelties  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  rich  and  rare  musical 
treats  during  the  winter  months. 

SoEOi.EWSKi,  composer  of  an  American  opera  in 
the  German  language,  which  was  performed  at  Mil- 
waukie  last  season,  not  without  success,  has  lately 
been  induced  to  remove  from  there  to  St.  Louis 
where  a  Philharmonic  Society,  under  his  direction, 
has  since  been  established  —  something  that  was  very 
much  needed  in  the  Babel  of  orchestras  and  brass 
bands,  as  St.  Louis  has  been  termed.  The  new  So- 
ciety starts  with  a  fund  of  15,000  dollars,  contributed 
by  citizens. 

Wachtel,  the  great  new  German  tenor,  of  which 
our  last  week's  Viennese  report  spoke,  was  formerly 
a  hack-driver  in  Hamburg. 

Offenbaohs'  comic  operetta,  "  Oipheus  in  the 
lower  regions,"  has  reached  the  229th  representation 
in  Paris.  It  was  brought  out  first  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  A  German  version  of  the  play  is  now  being 
performed  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  with  the  same  suc- 
cess.    The  comic  points  are  mostly  in  the  te.\t. 

Birthday  once  in  Four  Years. — Eossini  was 
horn  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792,  consequently 
his  birthday  occurs  but  once  in  four  years. 

The  Sunday  Courier. — We  find  in'the  Macon 
Republic  the  following  well-deserved  notice  of  the 
Sunday  Courier  of  New  York.  Charles  F.  B}'iggs, 
the  editor,  is  one  of  the  ablest  literary  men  in  the 
country.  He  edited  Putnam's  Monthly  during  its 
palmy  days,  and  under  the  soubrirjuet  of  "  Harry  Fran- 
co," wrote  many  admirable  tales  and  poems.  "  The 
New  York  Sunday  Courier  is  the  best  and  most 
scholarly  of  the  Sund.ay  journals  published  in  the 
great  metropolis.  Its  leading  articles  are  always  full 
of  sound  logic,  and  well  written.  There  is  also  a 
dash  of  satire  in  its  comments  on  public  men  and 
things,  as  cutting  as  the  edge  of  a  small  sword,  and 
much  more  dangerous.  Our  contemporary,  we  know, 
must  be  a  pleasant,  as  well  as  a  gallant  gentleman, 
for  he  says  so  many  good  things  of  the  ladies,  and 
never  touches  their  dresses  without  being  spicy.  All 
respectable  people,  we  should  think,  would  take  the 
Courier,  sinec  it  discards  politics  altogether." — Home 
Journal. 

Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  with  her  hus- 
band and  two  children,  has  arrived  at  her  native  city 
(Stockholm),  where  she  received  a  most  enthusiastic 
welcome.  The  family  are  spending  the  season  at  a 
villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  ;  but  we  believe 
M.  and  Madame  Goldschmidt  h.ave  made  England 
their  permanent  place  of  residence. 

A  Foolish  Violin  Plater. — The  latest  bit  of 
gossip  that  has  come  to  our  ears,  is  of  Wieniowski, 
the  celebrated  violin  player,  who  may  have  delighted 
many  of  our  readers.     Previous  to  his  marriage  with 


Miss  Hampton,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Osborn,  of  musical 
fame,  he  thought  he  would  take  a  run  of  a  day  or 
two  up  the  Rhine,  not,  like  a  wise  man,  wailing  till 
he  had  some  one  to  take  care  of  him.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  must  just  take  an  hour's  look  in 
to  see  old  friends  at  Wiesbaden,  and  then  to  pass  an 
idle  moment  looking  at  the  green  table  doings.  But 
the  enticements  Svcre  too  great  for  a  Pole,  and  from 
a  florin  to  forty  thousand  francs  was  a  rapid  step,  and 
he  came  away  to  his  bride  a  sadder  .and  a  wiser  man, 
and  will  be  able  to  expend  a  little  real  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  of  the  gambler  in  the  composition  of  a 
brilliant  fantasia,  entitled  "  Le  Jeu,"  which,  in  a 
grand  diminuendo  roulade,  will  show  the  way  the 
money  went. — Home  Journal. 

The  Home  .Tournal  says  ; 

Lamartine  has  written  a  biographical  and  critical 
sketch  of  Estelle  Anna  Lewis,  the  poetess,  for  the 
Corns  de  Litliirntvre.  Alfred  Montemont  is  transla- 
tinsr  into  the  French  lanffuasre  her  poems,  comprisine 
"  Records  of  the  Heart,"  "  Child  of  the  Sea," 
"Loves  of  the  Minstrels,"  and  "  Helemar,  the  Last 
of  the  Montezumas,"  a  tragedy. 

We  wonder  what  the  belle  monde  of  Paris  will 
think  of  the  state  of  poetry  in  the  United  States  ? 
Could  Lamartine  find  no  better  employment  (in  the 
intervals  of  his  princely  mendicity)  than  the  transla- 
tion of  poor  poems  ? 

Humor  and  Mu.sic. — When  humor  joins  with 
rhythm  .and  music,  and  appears  in  song,  its  influence 
is  irresistible;  its  charities  arc  countless  ;  it  stirs  the 
feelings  to  love,  peace,  friendship,  as  scarce  any  moral 
agent  can.  The  songs  of  Beranger  are  hymns  of 
love  and  tenderness.  I  h.ave  seen  great  whiskered 
Frenchmen  warbling  the  "  bonne  Veilla,"  "  Soldats, 
au  pas,  au  pas,"  with  tears  rolling  down  their  mous- 
taches. At  a  Burns  festival,  I  have  seen  Scotchmen 
singing  Burns,  while  the  drops  twinkled  down  their 
fun'owed  cheeks  ;  while  each  rough  hand  was  flung 
out  to  grasp  its  neighbors  ;  while  early  scenes  and 
sacred  recollections,  and  dear,  delightful  memories  of 
the  past  came  rushing  back  at  the  sound  of  the  fa- 
miliar words  and  music,  and  the  softened  heart  was 
full  of  love,  and  friendship,  and  home.  Humor!  if 
tears  are  the  arms  of  gentle  spirits,  and  may  he 
counted,  as  sure  they  may,  amon?  the  sweetest  of 
life's  charities — of  kindly  sensibility,  and  sweet, 
sudden  emotion,  which  exhibits  itself  at  the  eyes,  I 
know  no  such  provocative  as  humor.  It  is  an  irre- 
sistible sympathizer  ;  it  surprises  you  into  compas- 
sion ;  you  are  laughing  and  disarmed,  and  suddenly 
forced  into  tears. — Thackeray. 

Worcester. — The  Germania  Band  played  finely 
at  the  concert  last  night,  and  drew  hearty  applause 
from  a  large  and  appreciating  audience.  They  h.ave 
always  been  the  favorite  concert  band  of  Boston, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Knorl.and  public,  and 
they  will  always  find  a  welcome  in  Worcester.  They 
accompany  the  tliird  battalion  to  Leominster. 

Chopin. — He  was  a  delicate,  graceful  figure,  in 
the  highest  degree  attractive — the  whole  man  a  mere 
breath — rather  a  spiritual  than  a  bodily  substance, — 
all  harmony  like  his  playing.  His  way  of  speaking, 
too,  was  like  the  character  of  his  art — soft,  fluctuat- 
ing, murmuring.  The  son  of  a  French  father  and  of 
a  Polish  mother,  in  him  the  Romanic  and  Sclavonic 
dialects  were  combined,  as  it  were  in  one  perfect 
harmony.  He  seemed,  indeed,  hardly  to  touch  the 
pi.ano  ;  you  might  have  fancied  ho  would  do  quite  as 
well  without  as  with  the  instrument  •  you  thought 
no  more  of  the  mechanism,  hut  listened  to  flute  like 
murmurs,  and  dreamed  of  hearing  iEolian  harps 
stirred  by  the  ethereal  breathings  of  the  wind  ;  and 
with  all  this — in  this  whole  wide  sphere  of  talents 
given  to  him  alone — always  obliging,  modest,  unex- 
acting!  He  was  no  pianoforte  player  of  the  modern 
sort;  he  had  fashioned  his  art  quite  alone  in  his  own 
way,  and  it  was  something  indescribable.  In  private 
rooms  as  well  as  in  concerts,  he  would  steal  quietly, 
unaffectedly,  to  the  piano ;  was  content  with  any 
kind  of  seat ;  showed  at  once,  by  his  simple  dress 
and  natural  demeanor,  that  he  abhorred  et^ery  kind 


of  griniMCO  and  quackery  ;  and  began,  without  any 
prelude,  bis  performance.  IIow  feeling  it  was — how 
full  of  soul  !  *  *  When  I  first  knew  him,  though 
far  from  strong,  he  still  enjoyed  good  health  ;  he  was 
very  gay,  even  satirical,  but  always  with  moderation 
and  good  taste.  He  possessed  an  inconceivably 
comic  gift  of  mimicry,  and  in  private  circles  of  friends 
he  diffused  the  utmost  cheerfulness  both  by  his  genius 
and  liy  his  good  spirits.  *  *  Halle  has  now  the  best 
traditions  of  his  manner. 

Havdn  in  his  old  age. — You  knock  at  the 
door  ;  it  is  opened  to  you  with  a  cliecrful  smile  liy  a 
worthy  little  old  woman,  his  housekeeper;  you  as- 
cend a  short  fliglit  of  wooden  stairs,  and  find  in  the 
second  chamber  of  a  very  simple  apartment  a  tran- 
quil old  man,  sitting  at  a  desk,  absorbed  in  the  mel- 
ancholy sentiment  that  life  is  escaping  from  him,  and 
so  complete  a  nonentity  with  respect  to  every  thing 
besides,  that  he  stands  in  need  of  visitors  to  recall  to 
him  what  he  h.as  once  been.  When  he  sees  any  one 
enter  a  pleasing  smile  appears  upon  his  lips,  a  tear 
moistens  his  eyes,  his  countenance  recovers  its  ani- 
mation, his  voice  becomes  clear,  he  recognizes  his 
guest,  and  talks  to  him  of  his  early  years,  of  which 
he  has  a  much  better  recollection  than  of  his  latter 
ones  ;  you  think  that  the  artist  still  exists  ;  hut  soon 
he  relapses  before  your  eyes  into  this  habitual  state 
of  lethargy  and  sadness. — Aurdian. 

Madame  Malibran.  —  One  day  an  intimate 
friend  accused  her  of  being  generally  too  tame  in  the 
opening  scenes  of  her  charactei-s  ;  her  reply  was  cu- 
rious. "  I  look  upon  the  heads  in  the  pit  as  one 
great  mass  of  wax  candles  ;  if  I  were  to  light  them 
up  all  at  once,  they  would  waste  and  soon  burn  out ; 
but  by  lighting  gradually  I  obtain  in  time  a  brilliant 
illumination.  My  system  is  to  light  up  the  pulilic  by 
degrees." 

Malibran  has  been  known  to  undergo  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  five  honrs'  rehearsal,  with  a  son,g  at  some 
morning  concert  between  its  pauses,  and  then  again 
in  the  evening,  half  an  hour  after  having  gone 
through  one  of  her  exhausting  parts,  to  be  found  .as 
energetic  and  animated  as  ever  at  the  Philharmonic 
or  Ancient  concert,  and  then  again  she  would  leave 
for  some  private  party,  where  after  singing  with  a 
freshness  little  impaired  she  would  wind  up  the  d.iy's 
exertion,  perhaps,  by  dancing  the  "  Tarantella." 

Apologue  of  Jean-Paul  Richter.— One  day 
the  guardian  genius  of  all  who  possess  sti-ong  sensi- 
bility thus  addressed  Jupiter  :  —  "  Father  divine  ! 
bestow  on  thy  poor  human  creatures  a  language  more 
expressive  than  any  they  now  possess,  for  they  have 
only  words  signifying  how  they  sufl^er,  how  they  en- 
joy, and  how  they  love."  "  Have  I  not  given  them 
tears'?"  replied  the  deity, — "tears  of  pleasure,  of 
pain,  and  the  softer  ones  that  flow  from  the  tender 
passions?"  The  geniu*  answered, — "  0,  god  of  men 
tears  do  not  sufficiently  speak  the  oveiflowings  of  the 
heart;  give,  I  thee  supplicate,  to  man  a  language  that 
can  more  powerfully  paint  the  languishing  and  em- 
passioned  wishes  of  a  susceptible  soul, — the  recollec- 
tions, so  delightful,  of  infancy, — the  soft  dreams  of 
youth,  and  the  hopes  of  another  life,  which  mature 
age  indulges  while  contemplating  the  last  rays  of  tlie 
sun  as  they  sink  in  the  ocean  ; — give  them,  father  of 
all  !  a  new  language  of  the  heart."  At  this  moment 
the  celestial  harmonies  of  the  spheres  announced  to 
Jupiter  the  approach  of  the  Muse  of  Song.  To  her 
the  god  immediately  made  a  sign,  and  thus  uttered 
his  l)ehests  : — "  Descend  on  earth,  0  Muse,  and  teach 
mankind  thy  language."  And  the  Muse  of  Song 
descended  to  earth,  taught  us  her  accents,  and  from 
that  time  the  heart  of  man  has  been  able  to  speak. 

A  Few  Questions  for  Intelligent  Musi- 
cians.— May  not  a  bar  of  very  exultant  music  be 
called  a  crow-bar  ? 

In  what  bank  are  the  eight  notes  you  talk  of 
raising'? 

Is  an  aircalled  a  "  strain  "  on  account  of  the  Labor 
of  performing  it  ? 

Can  you  do  a  good  turn  in  a  natural  way? 

Is  not  the  influence  of  flats  rfither  depressing  in  hot 
weather  ? 

Is  there  necessarily  anything  green  about  a  pastor- 
al symphony'? 

Are  agricultural  youths  partial  to  the  hautboy  ? 

Can  a  French  horn  intoxicate? 

Could  you  open  a  musical  entertainment  without 
I  the  key  ? 
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Teach  tour  Children  Music. — You  will 
stare  at  a  strange  notion  of  mine  ;  if  it  appeai-s  even 
a  mad  one,  do  not  wonder.  Had  I  children,  my 
utmost  endeavors  should  be  to  make  them  musi- 
cians. Considering  I  have  no  ear,  nor  ever  thought 
of  music,  the  preference  seems  odd,  and  yet  it  is 
embraced  on  frequent  reflection.  In  short,  madam, 
as  my  aim  would  be  to  make  them  happy,  I  think  it 
the  most  probable  method.  It  is  a  resource  which 
will  last  them  their  lives,  unless  they  grow  deaf ;  it 
depends  upon  themselves,  not  on  others ;  always 
amuses  and  soothes,  if  not  consoles  ;  and  of  all, fash- 
ionable pleasures,  is  the  cheapest.  It  is  capable  of 
fame  without  the  danger  of  criticism — is  susceptible 
of  enthusiasm  without-  being  priest-ridden;  and,  un- 
like other  mortal  passions,  is  sure  of  being  gratilied 
in  Heaven. — Horace   WalpoJe. 

A  PopuL.iR  Book.  —  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousaud  copies  of  the  "  Golden  Wreath,"  a  volume 
of  songs  for  children,  schools,  &c.  have  been  sold. 
This  sale  is  unprecedented  in  the  music-book  trade, 
no  work  having  ever  reached  that  number  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  A  new  book,  similar  in  char- 
acter, entitled  "  The  Nightingale,"  seems  inclined  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious  predecessor. 

Singing  at  Sight. — In  1741,  Handel,  proceed- 
ing to  Ireland,  was  detained  for  some  days  at  Ches- 
ter, in  consequence  of  the  weather.  During  this 
time,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  to  know 
whether  there  were  any  choir  men  in  the  Cathedral 
who  could  sing  at  sight,  as  he  wished  to  prove  some 
books  that  had  been  hastily  transcribed,  by  trying 
the  choruses.  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  some  of  the 
best  singers  in  Chester,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  print- 
er of  the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a  good  bass  voice, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  choir.  A 
time  was  fixed  for  this  private  rehearsal  at  the  Gold- 
en Falcon,  where  Handel  had  taken  up  his  residence; 
when,  on  trial  of  the  cliorus  in  the  Messiah, 
"  And  with  hi.'?  .stripes  we  are  healed," 
poor  Janson,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed  complete- 
ly. Handel  got  enraged,  and  after  abusing  him  in 
five  or  six  different  languages,  exclaimed  in  broken 
English,  "  You  scoundrel,  tit  not  you  dell  me  dat 
you  could  sing  at  soite  V  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  prin- 
ter, "  and  so  I  can,  but  not  at  first  sight." 

Appreciated. — The  numerous  applications  for 
Ditson  &  Co.'s  extensive  catalogue  of  sheet  music 
and  books  indicates  a  just  appreciation  of  their  offer 
to  mail  it  free  to  any  address.  Tne  catalogue  is  the 
largest  in  this  country,  and  its  admirable  classifica- 
tion of  musical  publications  renders  it  exceedingly 
valuable 

Sacred  Music. — At  first  it  was  a  whisper  among 
the  lowly  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Steathily 
it  afterwards  was  murmured  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caisars.  In  the  dead  night,  in  the  depths  of  the  cata- 
combs, it  trembled  in  subdued  melodies  filled  with  the 
love  of  Jesus.  At  length  the  grand  cathedral  arose, 
and  the  stately  spire  ;  courts  and  arches  echoed,  and 
pillars  shook  with  the  thunder  of  the  majestic  organ, 
and  choirs  sweetly  attuned,  joined  their  voices  in  all 
the  moods  and  measures  of  the  religious  heart,  in  its 
most  exalted,  most  profound,  most  intense  experience 
put  into  lyrical  expression.  I  know  that  piety  may 
reject,  may  repel  this  form  of  expression,  still  these 
sublime  ritual  harmonies  cannot  but  give  the  spirit  that 
sympathizes  with  them,  the  sense  of  a  mightier  being. 
But  sacred  music  has  power  witliout  a  ritual.  In  the 
rugged  hymn,  which  connects  itself,  not  alone  with 
immortality,  but  also  with  the  memory  of  brave  saints, 
there  is  power.  There  is  power  in  the  hymn  in  which 
our  father's  joined.  Grand  were  those  rude  psalms 
which  once  arose  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps. 


Grand  were  those  religious  songs,  sung  in  brave  de- 
votion by  the  persecuted  Scotch,  in  the  depths  of  their 
moors  and  their  glens.  The  hundredth  psalm,  rising 
in  the  fullness  of  three  thousand  voices  up  into  the 
clear  sky,  broken  among  rocks,  prolonged  and  modu- 
lated through  valleys,  softened  over  the  surface  of 
mountain-guarded  lakes,  had  a  grandeur  and  a  ma- 
jesty, contrasted  with  which  mere  art  is  poverty  and 
meanness.  And  while  thus  reflecting  on  sacred  mus- 
ic, we  think  with  wonder  on  the  Christian  Church — 
on  its  power  and  on  its  compass.  Less  than  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  its  first  hymn  was  sung  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  those  who  sung  it  were 
quickly  scattered.  And  now  the  Christian  hymn  is 
one  that  never  ceases — one  that  is  heard  in  every 
tongue  ;  and  the  wliisper  of  that  upper  chamber  is 
now  a  chorus  that  fills  the  world. — Rev.  Henri/  Giles. 

A  Gem  for  Societies  and  Clubs.  —  "The 
Operatic  Bouquet."  —  Mr.  Bruce  has  prepared  this 
book  in  a  manner  highly  creditable,  and  fully  satis- 
factory to  the  hundreds  of  societies  and  private  clubs 
of  musical  amateurs  who  have  long  wanted  a  collec- 
tion of  the  kind.  It  will  be  one  of  the  leading  books 
of  the  season. 

Dr.  Johnson. — The  late  Dr.  Johnson's  ear,  in 
respect  of  the  power  of  appreciating  musical  sounds, 
was  remarkably  defective;  nevertheless,  he  possessed 
a  sense  of  propriety  in  harmonic  composition  that 
gave  him  an  unconquerabla  distaste  to  all  unmeaning 
flourish  and  rapidity  of  execution.  Being  one  night 
at  a  concert  where  an  elaborate  and  florid  concerto 
on  the  violin  was  performed,  after  it  was  over,  he 
asked  a  gentleman  who  sat  near  him  what  it  meant. 
The  question  somewhat  pjuzzled  the  amateur,  who 
could  only  say,  that  it  was  very  difficult.  "  Diffi- 
cult !  "  answered  the  learned  auditor,  "  I  wish  to  God 
it  had  been  impossible." 

De  Lisle  wrote  his  immortal  Marsellaise  Hymn, 
music  and  words,  in  a  single  night  of  excitement ; 
Kossini,  the  famous  Di  Tartti  Palpili  in  a  restaurant 
while  waiting  for  his  maccaroni ;  Mozart,  the  over- 
ture of  Don  Giovanni  during  a  few  hours  of  midnight, 
while  his  dear  Constance,  In  order  to  keep  him  awake, 
had  to  ply  him  with  punch,  and  tell  him  fairy  tales 
and  odd  stories,  which  made  him  laugh  till  the  tears 
came ;  and  his  opera.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  he  com- 
menced In  his  travelling  carriage,  and  completed  in 
eighteen  days.  Bellini  composed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  arias  in  La  Norrna,  as  he  wandered  in  a  fit 
of  deep  melancholy  through  a  masquerade  ball  room. 

The  Violin  a  Perfect  Instrument. — It  would 
appear  that  the  violin  is  a  perfect  instrument,  since, 
although  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
transpired  since  its  origin  in  Italy,  and  countless  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  improve  upon  its  construc- 
tion, it  not  only  remains  without  material  change,  but 
connoisseurs  esteem  the  oldest  specimens  of  the 
greatest  value — especially  those  made  by  the  brothers 
Amati,  and  by  Straduarius,  at  Cremona,  about  the 
year  1650. 

Lablache  -was  born  at  Naples  in  1792.  He  was 
at  one  time  one  of  the  most  popular  buffo  actors  in 
Italy,  and  would  have  passed  his  life  as  such  but  for 
the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  who  urged  him  to  a  career 
of  more  extended  labors.  As  one  of  the  results  of 
his  efforts  we  have  "  Lablache's  Method  of  Singing," 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  meritorious  systems  of 
vocal  instruction  in  use. 

All  nature's  full  of  music  :  The  summer  bower 

Kespondeth  to  the  songster's  morning  lay  • 

The  bee  his  concert  keejis  from  flower  to  flower, 

As  forth  he  sallies  on  his  honied  way  ; 

Brook  calls  to  brook,  as  down  the  hills  they  stray; 

The  isles  resound  with  song,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Whilst  viewless  minstrels  on  the  wings  that  play, 

Consorted  streams  in  liquid  measures  pour, 

To  thunder's  deep  ton'd  voice,  or  ocean's  sullen  roar. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompanimeiit. 

I  think  of  love  and  tliee.  J.  L.  Hatton.  25 

A  very  pleasing  parlor  song. 

Old  times  and  old  friends.  McNaugldon.  25 

A  fireside-song  in  this  author's  easy  and  agreeable 
style. 

Lovely  Lillie  Dee.    Song  &  Chorus.     F.  Wilson.  25 
A  capital  song  of  its  kind,  likely  to  become  popular. 

Yes  or  no.  Stejyhen  Glover.  25 

The  air  of  this  little  song  is  pretty  and  lively  and 
will  be  liked  by  young  singers. 

Good  night.     (Cradle  Song.)  A.  Beickardt.  25 

A  beautiful  song  in  the  German  style,  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  much  admired  ballad  "  Thou  art  so  near 
and  yet  so  far." 

Hushed  are  the  winds.      -  H.  von  Benzon.  25 

A  pretty  song,  which,  in  a  young  lady's  musicfolio. 
would  not  likely  be  passed  over. 

Mother,  dear,  I'm  thinking  of  you.  With  Guitar 
accompaniment.  Ordway.  25 

Make  me  uo  gaudy  chaplet.  With  Guitar  accom- 
paniment. "  Lucrezia  Borgia"  25 

Joe  Hardy.     With  Guitar  accomp.       C.  J.  Dorn.  25 

Now  made  accessible  for  the  first  time  to  those  who 
use  the  gviitar  as  an  instrument  to  accompany  the 
voice.     The  arrangements  are  simple. 

Instrumental  Music. 

TJne  nuit  sur  I'ocean.    Nocturne  sentimentale. 

August  GocJcel.  35 
The  composer,  a  pnpil  of  Mendelssohn,  and  known 
through  some  of  the  Eastern  states,  a  few  years  ago, 
as  a  young  pianist  of  rare  natural  gifts,  wrote  this 
charming  little  Song  without  words  on  his  passag^e 
hither  from  his  native  country.  It  is  technically  not 
difficult,  but  wants  very  precise  and  neat  execution. 

Ever  of  thee  Quickstep,  J.  W.  Turner.  25 

A  stirring  piece  of  music  by  the  popular  composer 
introducing  in  the  Trio  the  beautiful  melody,  from 
which  the  title  is  taken. 

Prince  Imperial  Quadrille.  L.  Louis.  35 

This  is  the  true  and  geniiine  copy  of  the  new  lead- 
ing quadrille  in  Paris.  The  principal  professors  of 
the  Terpsichorean  art  in  our  large  cities  are  going  to 
introduce  it  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  taking.  The 
figures  are  accurately  given. 

Flirtation  Galop.  Carl  Zetrahn.  25 

A  very  pleasing  Galop,  which,  with  the  advent  of 
the  Afternoon  Rehearsals  in  a  month  or  two,  wUl  be- 
come very  popular. 

Books. 

Ditson  &.  Co.'s  Standakd  Ofeka  Librettos. 
Comprising  all  the  Principal  Operas  and  con- 
taining English  and  Italian  Words,  with  the 
Music  of  the  Principal  Airs.     Each  25 

As  the  season  approaches  for  operatic  performances, 
we  shall  be  doing  our  readers  a  favor  by  directing 
their  attention  to  the  above  elegant  and  convenient 
series  of  librettos,  an  advertisement  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin*;  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applii^s  to  any  distance  under  three  thousaud 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

To  Laura  at  the  Piano. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  SCHILLER  BY  CLAUDE  ROHAN. 

When  thy  white  hand  o'er  the  ivory  dances, 
Writing  on  the  keys  thy  heart's  romances, 

Soui-Iess.  statue-like  I  stand. 
Thou  hast  power  o'er  the  dead  and  living; 
While  thy  brain  those  gorgeous  chords  is  weaving, 

Dead  ideas  waken — 

From  memory's  charnel  taken. 
And  living  thoughts  are  lost  on  the  Cocytus'  strand. 

Reverent  and  slow  the  breeze  is  soaring. 
Listening  to  thy  soul's  outpouring. 
Fettered  to  thy  softly-purling 
Song,  forever  round  thee  whirling, 
Listening  natures  must  be  quiet 
And  drink  in  thy  joy-songs  riot. 
Sorceress  as  thou  charm'st  one  by  thy  glance. 
So  thou  charm'st  them  by  thy  fingers'  dance. 

From  the  string-s  emnate,  (as  from  their  heaven 

Seraphs  fair  and  young,) 
Soulful  harmonies ;  and  space  is  riven 

By  this  sensual  throng. 
As  the  suns, — escaped  from  chaos'  mighty  arm, 
And  moulded  by  creation  into  form — 
Kose.  sparkling,  from  their  cradle  night, 
So  flows  thy  song's  b-*witching  might. 

Sweetly  now.  as  chrystal  wavelets  tinkle 
When  thy  golden  pebbles  oversprinkle. 
Grandly  then  as  nature's  moans, 
As  the  thunder's  organ  tones. 
Madly  now  flowing,  like  the  foam-footed  torrent 
When  itjrushes  and  leaps  from  the  rocks  high  and  horrent 
Soft  and  subdued 
Fawningly  tender  now. 

As  through  the  aspen-wood 
Caressing  winds  blow, 

Sadder  now,  thereby  a  tearful  sobbing. 

Like  the  night  winds  through  the  Tartarus  throbbing, 

Where  the  ceaseless  cries  of  woe 

On  the  Cocytus'  tear-waves  flow. 
Maiden!  placing  on  thy  word  reliance. 
Tell  me,  art  thou  not  with  higher  spirits  in  alliance? 

Is  not  this  the  language  given 

To  the  denizens  of  heaven  ? 
Cincinnali,  Sept.  1860. 


The  Diarist  Abroad- 

UTILE    ET    DULCE. 

[Had  you  stood — a  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
— to  be  exact,  August  3,  about  7  o'clock,  P.  M., — 
just  outside  the  railroad  station-house  in  Munich, 
near  the  cab  stand,  you  might  have  seen  emerging 
from  one  of  the  doors,  a  rather  short  and  stout  indi- 
vidual—several inches  too  short  and  thick  to  be  mis- 
taken for  an  Apollo— with  a  gray  felt  travelling  cap 
on  his  head,  and  a  straw  broad  brim  in  his  hand,  a 
bushy,  whitening  beard  covering  the  south  side  of  his 
face,  an  armfull  of  shawl  and  extra  coat,  and  two 
black  travelling  bags  and  an  umbrella.  It  rained. 
This  individual  was  the  D ! 

He  had  come  that  afternoon  from  Salzburg,  upon 
that  magnificent  railroad  that  skirts  the  great  Bavar- 
ian plains  and  affords  such  exquisite  views  of  the 
Alps  through  nearly  its  whole  extent. 

At  the  moment  when  our  tale  opens  he  had  refused 
to  employ  a  cab  to  carry  him  the  few  rods  T\hich  in- 
tervened between  the  Station  and  the  Stackus  Inn, 
and  was  proposing  to  a  laboring  man,  to  take  his 
bags  and  lead  him  to  the  Gast-haus.  How  he  found 
the  Stackus  full— where  he  had  spent  so  pleasant  an 
eight  days  in  18.51— and  three  other  inns— and  at 
ast  put  tip  with  a  room  in  the  new  part  of  the  Bam- 
berger-hof,  the  undi-ied  plaster  of  which  still  dripped. 


— how  he  ate  fish  and  then  went  into  the  great  beer 
hall  of  the  inn  .and  made  ethnological  observations — 
and  how  at  last  he  rolled  him.self  in  his  shawl,  before 
he  trusted  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  damp 
bed — all  this  and  the  like,  we  pass  over. 

It  was  hardly  light   when   the  D arose,  and 

made  ready  to  take  the  5  A.  M.,  train  which  was  to 
bring  him  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  at  nine  in  the 
evening.  It  appears  from  the  documents  furnished 
us  by  the  individual  in  question,  that  he  found  a 
great  crowd  of  people  pressing  to  the  ticket  office  ; 
that  he  and  a  strange  gentleman  waited  until  the 
crowd  was  less  and  reached  the  window  at  the  same 
moment ;  that  the  stranger,  whose  b.aggage  was  al- 
ready delivered,  handed  out  the  exact  price  of  his 
ticket  in  Bavarian  silver,  a  portion  of  which  was  in 
small  pieces  ;  whereupon  the  ticket  seller,  pushed  it 
back,  exclaiming  in  a  rude  tone,  "  I  have  no  time  to 
count  it,"  and  refused  the  ticket !  Our  hero,  there- 
upon with  misgivings  offered  the  only  mone3'he  had, 
Prussian  bank  notes — rand  a  ticket  w.as  also  refused 
him.  The  train  was  off.  Four  hours  to  wait  and  a 
night  to  spent  on  the  road — pleasant  prospect.  The 
ticket  man  caught  it,  from  the  Russian,  for  such  the 
stranger  proved  to  be.  The  two  companions  in  mis- 
fortune became  acquainted   and  the  D ,  learned 

that  his  new  friend  was  a  large  landed  proprietor 
and  Hussian  Senator. 

Our  hero  undertook  a  long  walk,  but  was  driven 
back  to  the  station  by  rain.  The  Russi.au  invited 
him  to  visit  the  Schwanthaler  Studio,  where  he  had 
recently  purchased  one  of  Hantmann's  beautiful 
statues  for  his  seat  in  Russia.  A  welcome  invit.a- 
tion. 

The  Studio — now  the  Schwanth.aler  Museum — a 
large  rambling  collection  of  rather  rudely  built  rooms 
and  halls,  contains  the  models  of  most — perhaps  all 
the  great  works  of  that  master ;  the  grand  head  of 
the  Bavaria  ;  colossal  Goethes,  Mozarts,  Jean  Pauls 
and  others  ;  kings,  princes,  warriors,  artists. 

But  what  interested  the  D most,  was  Sculptor 

H.autmann  himself — a  man  in  the  best  years,  with  a 
fine,  noble  head,  and  singul.arly  modest  and  retiring. 
He  spoke  of  his  own  works  only  in  reply  to  the 
questions,  which  their  beauty  forced  from  his  visitors. 
Two  fine  models  of  female  figures,  size  of  life,  to- 
gether with  a  remark  made  by  the  D ,  in  relation 

to  Hautmann's  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue, 
led  to  a  story,  which  he  told  with  a  slightly  sarcastic 
smile  playing  round  his  mouth,  of  an  immensely 
wealthy  English  Mectenas  for  whom  he  had  wrought 
them  in  marble.  The  risk  of  breaking  them  was  so 
great,  that  he  went  to  Engl.and  and  finished  thenl 
there.  This  risk  he  must  bear  himself— for  if  the 
statues  were  not  delivered  and  placed  upon  their  pe- 
destals uninjured,  iMecasnas  would  not  have  them 
nor  pay  him  a  penny  for  his  labor.  Mceajnas  saw 
in  the  artist  evidently,  but  the  stonecutter  and  the  pe- 
cuniary results  corresponded  to  this  idea.  The  D 

was  reminded  of  the  rich  New  Yorker,  who  guessed 
"  that  sculptor  had  ris'." 

It  was  pleas.ant  to  hear  Hautmann  speak  of  Craw- 
ford's Works  ;  especially  of  the  Washington  and  the 
accompanying  statues,  and  of  the  Beethoven,  which, 
though  as  a  portrait  might  as  well  be  called  by  a 
dozen  other  names,  yet  as  an  ideal  statue  of  a  great 
musical  artist,  is  magnificent.  He  exhibited  some 
models  and  works  half  completed  in  marble — fune- 
real monuments — destined  for  America ;  and  wrought 
a  few  minutes  upon  a  group  of  children,  reclining  in 


a  .shallow  vase-like  b.isket,  that  his  visitors  might  see 
the  modus  operandi.  Altogether  it  was  a  pleasant 
hour  and  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  rudeness 
of  the  railroad  official. 

The  D was  in  too  great  haste  to  reach  Frank- 
fort, to  remain  in  Munich,  and  parting  with  the 
friendly  Russian — who  assured  him  that  all  difficul- 
ties were  gradually  disappearing  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  and  that  his  Czar  would  carry  this  greJit 
measure  through — he  proceeded  onward  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  spent  the  night. 

Next  day,  via  Wiirzburg,  per  railroad,  to  Frank- 
fort, and  to  the  inn,  "  Stadt  Darmstadt,"  which  is  as 
small,  and  neat,  and  clean,  and  pleasiint,  .as  it  was, 
when  Rev.  J.  A.,  who  recommended  it  so  highly,  was 
there  five  years  ago. 

A  busy  week  here ;  the  forenoons  mostly  with 
Sehindler,  the  Biographer  of  Beethoven — indeed  two 
or  three  of  the  afternoons  also.  These  long  inter- 
esting, and  exciting  conversations,  confirmed  the 
visitor  in  the  opinion  at  different  times  recorded  in 
this  Journal,  that  the  so  much  abused  Sehindler,  how- 
ever much  mistaken  in  many  minor  points  in  his 
book,  owing  to  insufficient  data,  and  to  the  errors  of 
correspondents,  is  a  perfectly  honest  writer,  and  fired 
with  a  love  and  veneration  for  Beethoven's  memory, 
which  seems  to  increase  with  advancing  age — for 
Sehindler  is  now  a  man  of  sixty-five  years.     He  has 

a  good  memory — for  he  recognized  in  the  D ,  his 

visitor  of  18.54,  and  enquired  about  Homer  and  other 
Americans,  whom  he  had  seen  at  various  times. 

Sehindler  declares  that  nobody  plays  Beethoven's 
works  now  in  the  style  of  the  composer  himself,  and 
the  players  of  his  time,  whom  he  instructed.  This 
mtist  be  so  ;  for  nobody  now  executes  in  his  manner. 
Hawkins — is  it  not  ? — says,  that  when  Handel  played 
on  organ  or  harpsichord,  he  held  his  hands  so  still 
that  a  guinea  would  not  slip  from  them;  this  was 
Bach's,  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  m.anner.  How 
can  the  modern  mode  of  tossing  the  hands,  .as  if  play- 
ing with  balls,  bring  out  the  effects  produced  by  those 
masters  1  Other  effects,  perhaps  as  good,  but  the 
effects  which  they  intended  in  their  music — is  not  that 
doubtful  1  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  good  pian- 
ist to  examine  into  this  matter  1 

From  Frankfort  to  Bonn,  where  after  a  busy  sea- 
son, the  D at  length  writes  us  as  follows  :] 

Bonn,  Sept.  8tb,  et  seq.  1860. 

I  came  down  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  the 
other  day,  or  rather  two  days,  for  I  stopped  one 
night  in  Coblenz.  On  the  boat  I  met  Carl 
Formes,  who  must  now  be  with  you  again,  for  he 
told  me  that  he  was  to  sail  for  America  on  the 
first  of  September. 

It  is  six  years  since  I  was  last  on  the  Ehine. 
Alas,  they  are  spoiling  it !  The  railroad  on  the 
left  bank  from  Cologne  to  Mayence  has  been 
long  finished,  and  another  on  the  right  bank,  is 
drawing  near  completion.  The  shores  are  thus 
gradually  becoming  as  stiff  and  uniform  all  the 
way  as  those  of  a  canal.  They  are  spoiling  the 
Khine — that  is,  just  as  you  spoil  a  magnificent 
savage  from  the  far  West  by  civilizing  him  and 
dressing  him  up  in  swallow-tailed  coat  and  stove- 
pipe hat. 

So  much  the  better  for  trade  and  business,  I 
know ;  your  civilized  savage  has  far  more  wants 
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to  be  supplied  by  the  trarler,  than  the  savage  who 
still  knows  nothing  of  rum  and  religion. 

Ten  years  ago  the  stream  here  and  there  could 
still  undermine  and  carry  away  its  banks  ;  many 
of  the  little  towns  and  villages,  brooding  in  their 
nests  between  the  river  and  the  hills,  which  now 
show  a  thousand  unmistakable  marks  of  modern 
improvement,  in  new  buildings  of  all  sorts,  prom- 
enades with  rows  of  young  trees,  and  the  like, 
then  looked  so  old  and  tumble-down,  so  neglect- 
ed, sleepy  and  lazy,  and  sent  out  so  strong  a — 
say  perfume,  that  Father  Rhine  held  his  nose  as 
he  rushed  by — as  to  carry  an  American  irresist- 
ibly back  into  the  far  legendary  past  and  change 
for  him  a  mere  tramp  on  the  Rhine  into  a  jour- 
ney in  the  middle  ages.  That  is  what  we  want, 
is  it  not  ?  We  can  see  enough  of  the  New  in  the 
new  world — indeed  a  vast  deal  so  very  new  as  to 
be  worse  than  worthless — but  when  we  visit  Eu- 
rope we  ask  the  Old.  We  wish  to  see  ;/ie  Europe 
of  which  we  have  read  all  our  lives. 

When  Paul  Elemming  stopped  his  coach  and 
went  up  the  ascent  to  Stolzenfels,  the  old  ruined 
castle  preached  him  a  sermon,  not  over  and  above 
comprehensible,  upon  a  Bishop  of  ancient  time 
and  his  homunculus  ;  now  you  find  there  a  mar- 
vellously trim  castle  "  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements," and  the  man  or  woman  who  shows 
you  about,  describes  this  and  that,  shows  you  the 
sword  of  Napoleon,  (a  trophy  of  Waterloo),  and 
at  last  astonishes  and  awes  the  auditor  by  the 
momentous  information  that  in  (/a's  room — this 
particular  room — Queen  Victoria  slept  in  184.5! 
He  does  not  tell  you,  though  you  may  very  likely 
hear  it  in  Coblenz,  that  Victoria  (the  wife,  not 
the  Queen),  kept  her  Albert  here  shut  up  for  a 
time,  away  from  the  danger  of  prettier  eyes  than 
her  own — which  is  probably  a  joke  or  a  piece  of 
scandal ; — nor  does  he  tell  of  the  homunculus. 
There  by  Bingen,  too,  Bishop  Hatto's  Mouse 
tower,  which  used  to  have  such  a  fine,  old,  decay- 
ed ruined  look,  all  neglected  on  its  island,  has 
been  renovated  and  looks  as  trim  as  a  peasant 
girl  in  so  tight  a  boddice  that  she  can  hardly 
breathe,  and  her  hair  tied  back  so  fast  that  she 
can't  shut  her  eyes. 

Tall  red  brick  chimnies  of  manufactories  are 
increasing  in  number,  until  they  bid  fair  to  be- 
come the  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  reduce  old 
doujon  keeps  and  curious  watch-towers  to  quite  a 
secondary  place.  There  is  one  comfort,  though  ; 
many  of  the  ruins  are  upon  such  barren,  bare, 
God-forsaken  pinnacles  of  rock,  that  they  can 
never  pay  for  modernizing ;  nor  do  I  see  how 
they  can  be  made  of  any  pecuniary  value,  unless 
some  German,  who  has  been  in  America,  should 
have  gained  acuteness  enough  to  buy  them,  sur- 
round them  with  a  wall  and  charge  twenty-five 
cents  admission. 

For  the  people  who  live  here,  they  are  not 
spoiling  the  Rhine ;  the  peasants  and  laboring 
'  classes,  have  higher  wages,  and  are  better  edu- 
cated, fed  and  clothed  than  ever  before.  We  are 
the  sufferers,  we  who  travel  in  search  of  pictur- 
esque antiquity.  Is  not  a  squalid,  half  starved, 
ragged,  dirty  beggar,  a  thousand  times  better 
subject  for  Barry ,]the  artist,  than  you  or  I,  ruddy 
from  good  beef  and  in  our  "  Sunday  "  suits  ? 

In  Coblenz  I  asked  young  Wegeler  about  the 
man  in  the  custom  house,  whilom  the  topic  of  a 
confab  between  Paul  Flemming  and  his  coach- 
man. 

"  He  is  not  on  the  custom  house,"  said  he. 


"  but  the  Kaiifhaus " — which  proved  to  be  a 
building,  wherein  are  offices  connected  with  the 
markets.  It  stands  with  the  rear  based  upon  the 
town  wall,  by  the  river  Moselle,  not  far  below 
the  bridge,  and  fronts  upon  a  market-place. 
Rising  from  the  cave  above,  the  main  entrance  is 
a  low  clock  tower,  and  under  this  protrudes  a 
large  face  and  head  of  iron,  wearing  a  helmet. 
The  eyes  are  turned  to  one  side,  so  that  your  own 
almost  ache  from  sympathy  ;  and  this,  with  the 
great  mouth  and  the  huge  black  beard,  make  him 
look  grim  enough.  It  is  only  at  noon  that  the 
head  gives  signs  of  life ;  so,  next  day,  as  noon 
approached,  I  liappened  to  be  taking  a  walk  in 
that  quarter,  and  found  myself  before  the  Kaiif- 
haus a  minute  or  two  before  the  time.  Two  or 
three  children  of  smaller,  and  two  of  us  of  larger 
growth,  were  the  visitors  to  the  man  on  the 
Kaiithaus  that  day.  Small  notice  lie  took  of  us  ! 
His  eyes  were  as  fixed  as  ever  in  their  side-ward 
glance.  Giant  Grim  himself  could  not  look 
grimmer.  Did  he  await  an  enemy  or  a  friend 
from  that  quarter  ?  Was  it  fear  or  hope,  that  I 
read   in  his  face  ? 

The  children  of  smaller  growth  made  no  secret 
of  it,  that  the  man  on  the  Kaiifhaus  was  what 
they  "  had  come  out  for  to  see  " ;  but  we  two 
put  on  such  an  extraordinary  air  of  being  inno- 
cent of  all  knowledge  of  and  curiosity  in  regard 
to  the  distinguished  personage  under  the  clock 
tower,  that  doubtless  there  was  "loud  smiling" 
behind  fifty  windows  at  our  expense. 

There  ! — down  goes  the  great  under  jaw,  and, 
with  the  boom  of  the  bell  again  flies  upward. 
Twelve  times  the  clock  strikes,  and  twelve  times 
the  man  on  the  Kaiifhaus  wags  his  black  beard  ; 
but  he  never  turns  his  eyes,  nor  speaks  one 
word. 

The  steamboat,  favored  by  the  swift  current, 
flew  past  the  island  of  Nonncnwerth  and  Roland's 
(not  R.  Litchfield's)  corner,  on  the  left,  than  the 
Drachenfels  or  Dragon  Rock,  with  the  other  of 
the  Seven  Mountains,  on  the  right,  and  Bonn 
was  before  us,  some  three  miles  away  seen  across 
plain  and  rivei'.  A  few  minutes  more  and  the 
boat  was  moored  at  the  landing,  and  I  once  again 
trod  the  narrow  streets  of  my  first  Gei-man 
home. 

No  Grande  Hotel  Royale,  or  costly  Stern  for 
me,  but  a  quiet  room  in  the  Swan,  Honecker's 
inn,  where  I  can  write  and  read  undisturbed,  and 
of  an  evening  see,  sipping  their  wine  and  playing 
cards  for  stakes  of  one  and  two  cents,  the  same 
faces,  now  something  older,  it  is  true,  that  congre- 
gated at  the  same  tables  for  the  same  purposes 
eleven  years  ago.  Some  have  disappeared,  new 
ones  are  added  to  list  of  regular  guests ;  but 
enough  of  the  same  well  known  faces  are  there, 
to  make  me  doubt  as  I  draw  up  a  chair  to  the 
table,  whether  since  1849  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  have  elapsed. 

Round  the  corner  in  Achter  Strasse  I  find 
changes.  Where  I  formerly  lodged,  father,  mo- 
ther and  one  brother  have  gone  to  the  grave,  the 
others  are  scattered,  and  strange  faces  only  are 
to  ho  seen. 

But  the  town  itself — how  it  has  grown,  and 
how  it  is  still  growing.  Within  the  old  walls  the 
changes  are  principally  in  the  rearing  of  new 
houses  upon  the  narrow  sites  of  the  old :  but  be- 
yond, splendid  private  dwellings,  some  of  palatial 
extent  with  noble  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 


are  giving  a  new  aspect  to  the  town,  as  one  looks 
down  from  the  Kreuz  or  the  Venus  berg. 

In  fact,  if  change  and  improvement  go  on  at 
the  rate  in  which  I  have  observed  them  during 
.  two  years  past,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Dan- 
ube, from  Vienna  to  Cologne,  the  American  trav- 
eller in  a  generation  or  two,  will  hardly  find  a 
nook  or  corner  in  which  he  can  find  himself  trans- 
ported back  into  the  past.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  jokes  even  now  is  to  read  in  Congressional 
speeches  and  July  orations  of"  effete  and  deca)-- 
ing  Europe,"  when  single  States  of  our  own 
Union  can  show  more  of  the  effete  and  the  decay- 
ing, than  all  Central  Europe  ! 

This  little  city,  Bonn,  heavily  taxed  as  it  is  for 
State  purposes,  has  spent  some  §50,000  in  widen- 
ing the  narrow,  dirty  passage,  which  six  years 
ago  separated  the  wall  from  the  river,  into  a 
broad,  handsome  promenade  and  landing  place, 
with  walks  and  shade  trees.  "  Effete  decaying 
Europe  "  has  always  an  eve  and  the  money  for 
the  beautiful.  Besides  the  two  fine  public  prom- 
enades, back  of  the  town,  planted  with  quadruple 
rows  of  magnificent  chestnuts,  beeches  and  lin- 
dens, hundreds  of  acres  of  wooded  land  upon  tlie 
heights  a  mile  away,  where  one  can  get  solitude, 
shade  and  exquisite  views  of  river  and  mountain, 
are  secured  to  the  public  for  its  enjoyment  and 
benefit  forever.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  thirty- 
five  to  forty  thousand  people  of  Bonn  and  its 
neighboring  villages,  have  a  larger  provision  of 
promenades  and  parks  than  the  three  hundred 
thousand  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

"  Well,  suppose  they  have,"  say  you.  "  What 
then  ?" 

Oh,  nothing — nothing  at  all,  only  this  : — if 
every  little  city  can  aflord  to  give  its  poor  such 
extensive  pleasure  grounds,  and  spend  such  sums 
to  make  them  attractive,  I  pray  you,  the  next 
time  you  make  a  political  harangue,  to  be  a  little 
careful  how  you  talk  about  Europe,  lest  you  be 
heartily  laughed  at  by  some  German  or  French- 
man, who  happens  to  know  that  about  the  only 
provisions  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  made 
by  several  generations  of  Americans,  were  cheap 
preaching  and  cheap  rum.  Moreover,  don't 
boast  too  much  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  com- 
mons. 

Mem.  To  hint  to  the  first  old  bachelor  million- 
aire who  asks  me  what  he  shall  do  with  his  money, 
that  he  leave  it  to  trustees  for  two  purposes,  viz., 
the  purchase  of  Corey's  hill  and  neighboring 
grounds  for  a  public  park,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  series  of  grand  concerts,  alternating 
with  the  Lowell  lectures. 

As  I  have  nothing  else  musical  to  write  about 
let  us  ride  this  hobby  horse  a  little. 

Fancy  the  fund  established  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  for  the  "  Lowell  Concerts."  How  is 
its  income  to  be  appropriated  ? 

Why  not  establish  a  Conservatory  or  musica' 
college  ? 

Simply,  because  our  first  object  is  to  effeot  a 
general  culture  and  improvement  of  the  public 
taste.  This  will  in  the  end  secure  a  musical  col- 
lege, as  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
brought  with  it  better  schools,  public  libraries  and 
stated  meetings  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  No,  the  fund  is  given,  and  is  to  be 
employed  only,  for  concerts. 

The  directors,  of  whom  a  part  are  musicians  by 
profession,  and  who  are  partly  changed  every 
year,  are  left  free  to  decide  what  these  concerts 
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shall  be,  savo  tliat  tliey  must  provide  for  an  an- 
nual series  of  voeal  and  instrumental  performan- 
ces of  music  of  various  epochs  and  schools  so 
arranged  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  "  historical 
concerts."  These  performances  are  to  be  illus- 
trated by  a  lecture,  or  by  carefully  prepared  pro- 
grammes. They  are  also  to  provide  for  one,  two 
or  three  annual  productions  of  new  works,  by 
native  composers,  beyond  this  the  appropriation 
of  the  fund  is  left  to  their  wisdom  and  taste.  If 
they  see  fit  to  purchase  and  distribute — in  some 
manner  that  shall  exclude  favoritism — five  hund- 
red tickets  to  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  or 
of  an  opera  in  the  English  language  so  much  the 
better,  or  if  they  devote  a  handsome  sura  toward 
the  maintainance  of  a  really  full  band  to  play 
upon  the  Common  evenings,  none  the  worse. 

Different  boards  of  directors  will  naturally 
have  different  views,  and  thus,  one  year  with  an- 
other, variety  will  be  secured ;  while  the  old 
church,  dramatic,  and  instrum.ental  music  of  the 
historic  concerts  will  form  a  basis  for  a  wide  and 
general  musical  culture. 

I  see  in  fancy  one  lioard  of  dii'cctors,  whose 
efforts  are  directed  mainly  to  grand  productions 
of  church  music  and  oratorio ;  another  whose 
labors  and  influence  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  English  opera — or  opera  in  English — as  you 
will ;  a  third  which  places  orchestral  performan- 
ces upon  a  new  and  very  grand  footing ;  a  fourth 
which  has  developed  new  musical  resources  in  the 
schools ;  and  so  on. 

I  look  forward  a  few  years  and  see  the  Music 
Hall  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  for  several 
days  in  May,  and  when  I  enquire  what  is  the 
reason  of  the  concourse,  am  told,  to-day  the  four 
prize  symphonies  are  to  be  given,  to-morrow  the 
prize  cantatas  are  to  be  sung,  and  the  day  after 
come  the  miscellaneous  compositions  of  our 
young  composers. 

And  in  what  does  the  pri7:e  consist? 

In  a  stipendium  after  the  European  manner 
which  enables  the  successful  candidates  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in  study,  at  home  or  abroad  as 
he  will. 

And  who  are  all  these  performers  ? 

The  orchestra  is  the  splendid  company  which 
has  gradually  grown  up  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Lowell  concerts.  The  singers  are  in  part  our 
fine  English  opera  company,  in  part  members  of 
our  old  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society,  in  part  from 
the  schools,  and  in  part,  and  a  very  valuable  part, 
the  choir  of  our  musical  college. 

***** 

"  Herr  T.     Ilorr  T." 

"  Well,  what  ?" 

"  Mittagessen."     [Dinner  is  ready.] 

T. — ]  Bless  me  !  and  so  I  am  in  Bonn,  in  18G0 
— and  not  in  Boston,  sixty  years  hence  !  'Twas 
a  pleasant  ride  on  the  hobby,  though  ! 


For  Dwight's  .Journal  of  MuBic. 

Confessions  of  a  Musical  Soul. 

(From  the  posthumous  papers  of  a  Moravian  Sister.) 
(Continued  from  page  219  ) 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  our  community,  when  it 
existed  as  such  in  its  fullest  sense,  all  the  forms 
of  life,  worship  and  labor  being  made  a  common 
impulse,  and  tending  to  a  certain  end,  little  room 
was  allowed  for  romantic  attachments  or  the 
growth  of  the  poesy  of  love,  that  forms  a  constit- 
uent of  all  female  antobiography.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  world  at  large,  where  the  mere 


embellishments  of  life,  and  the  vanities  of  ro- 
mance form  such  an  engrossing  element  of  all 
pursuit  and  action,  where  the  history  of  marriage 
is  always  a  drama  fraught  with  incident,  excite- 
ment and  tragedy  —  in  our  diminutive  world 
partners  for  life  are  chosen  not  by,  but  for  each 
other. 

Equally  strange  will  it  apnear,  when  told,  that 
in  these  apparently  blindfold  engagements  in 
which  the  happiness  of  all  the  coming  future  was 
at  stake,  there  was  but  seldom  a  shipwreck  of  the 
heart  or  a  blight  of  all  those  early  hopes  which, 
from  childhood  to  maturity,  form  the  perpetual 
dream  of  our  existence.  Excess  of  intellect, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  an  anomaly,  of  passion, 
of  feeling,  are  the  usual  drawbacks  of  wedded 
life  ;  and  these  elements  of  discord  find  more  in- 
dulgence in  luxurious  ease  than  in  a  rugged  and 
homely  simplicity. 

AVhat  the  interior  of  wedded  life  proved  to  be 
in  all  its  details,  no  Moravian  auto-biography  has 
ever  disclosed.  Nor  have  the  diaries  left  behind 
ever  shown  that  man  and  woman  were  bound  in 
unwilling  fetters.  Like  the  overture  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  whole  piece,  the  precedents 
of  marriage  were  characteristic  of  the  whole 
life's  performance.  Commencing,  not  in  enthusi- 
asm, which  derives  its  chief  nurture  from  the  fic- 
tion of  worldly  happiness,  but  in  what  at  once 
gave  eclat  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  day  I 
refer  to,  a  total  negation  of  egotism ;  the  true 
Moravian  marriage  was  not  grounded  on  a  love 
of  self. 

The  divine  being,  under  the  impersonation  of 
brother  and  bridegroom,  was  the  absorbing 
thought  of  life,  and  to  convey  his  personality 
among  those  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Christ  uttered  was  the  loading  idea,  under  which 
the  whole  Zinzendorfian  creed,  worship  and  ac- 
tivity had  sprung  up. 

But  to  make  trial  of  the  destiny  that  might 
await  mo,  and  which  this  apparently  singular  in- 
stitution of  submitting  to  authority  in  the  choice 
of  husband  and  and  wife  rendered  still  more 
problematical,  never  fell  to  my  lot.  My  musical 
resources  never  forsook  me ;  I  had  commenced 
my  education  in  song,  by  the  simple  cultivation 
of  the  Moravian  hymn  and  the  tone-poetry  of 
the  classical  composers  of  the  last  and  present 
century ;  and  when,  more  recently,  new  styles  of 
musical  thought  were  awakened  among  compo- 
sers whose  name  is  legion,  I  attempted,  with 
how  much  skill  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  to  warm 
myself  into  their  beauties  and  intricacies.  For 
those  who  write  and  labor  for  the  future,  and  not 
for  the  present,  and  instead  of  taking  man  as  he 
is,  think  for  him  when  he  shall  have  cast  aside  his 
present  material  predilections  and  become  a  more 
spiritualized  thing  of  earth,  I  could  never  find 
any  sympathy. 

As  in  all  modern  intellectual  poetry  contrived 
in  the  most  ingenious  forms  and  glossed  over  with 
the  superficial  polish  of  art,  its  truest  beauty  is 
derived  from  these  occasional  passages  of  heart- 
poetry  that  are  wont  here  and  there  to  find  an 
outlet;  so  in  the  most  vague,  dreamy  and  philos- 
ophical music  of  our  day  heart-melody  is  never 
entirely  suppressed,  although  often  dimly  per- 
ceived amid  the  mists  of  instrumentation. 

Is  the  present  then  a  mere  variation  of  the 
past?  and  is  the  theme  which  beat  within  the 
bosoms  of  the  old  composers  always  throbbing 
within  that  of  every  living  tone-thinker  ?     Ho- 


mer wrote  for  all  ages  and  so  did  Mozart.  Those 
simple  themes  of  the  word  and  tone-poet  never 
seem  dull  to  the  car,  even  when  the  love  of  so- 
called  scientific  music  has  run  its  course. 

Although  addicted  to  reading  in  almost  any 
department  of  literature,  my  parent,  perceiving 
my  strong  musical  bent,  endeavored  to  foster  it 
by  leading  me  away  from  intense  study,  as  he 
believed  that  nothing  was  more  fatal  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  tone-poetry  within  us  than 
strong  intellectual  exercise.  He  held  that  the 
finest  musical  organization  was  easily  disturbed, 
its  etherial  imaginings  dispelled,  by  allowing  the 
mind  to  be  perplexed  by  the  stern  logical  facts  of 
life,  or  the  thinking  faculty  to  come  into  conflict 
with  our  musical  instincts. 

Zinzendorfs  lyrics  themselves,  though  a  model 
for  all  sacred  poets,  and  replete  with  the  finest 
Christian  imagery,  are  studied  rather  as  an  act  of 
elevation  rather  than  for  their  intrinsic  literary 
merits,  and  I  had  recourse  to  the  German  and 
English  poets,  whenever  I  felt  inclined  to  indulge 
in  that  species  of  fiction  wherein  words  and 
rhythm  supply  the  place  of  tone.  The  poetical 
gift  was  a  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Moravian 
women  of  a  primitive  day.  In  addition  to  an  al- 
most universal  proclivity  for  music,  they  adopted 
the  style  of  Zinzendorf  and  communed  with  the 
object  of  their  adoration  in  verses  of  their  own 
composition.  Many  of  these  are  extant,  and  are 
forcible  evidences  of  their  living  faith  and  their 
entire  devotion  to  the  theme  of  superhuman  love 
sacrifice  and  atonement. 

As  this  older  school  passed  away,  studies  more 
literary  and  classical  took  the  place  of  that  en- 
tire consecration  of  thought  to  one  engTOSsing 
subject ;  the  mind  became  emancipated  fi-om  its 
morbidly  devotional  condition,  and  more  alive  to 
what  was  transpiring  in  the  actualities  of  life  and 
the  general  progress  of  human  thought.  Fiction, 
therefore,  in  prose  and  poetry,  was  moderately 
indulged  in  by  our  people.  Our  very  history  was 
a  romance  embracing  the  material  that  makes  up 
many  ari  exciting  tale ;  that  furnishes  biogi-aphy 
with  its  most  interesting  traits  of  truthful  sacri- 
fice, disinterested  heroism,  philanthropic  love, 
geniality  of  temper.  Our  stage  of  action  was 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  offices  of 
humanity,  our  transactions  with  man  extended  to 
every  condition  of  civilization. 

But  from  the  paucity  of  those  among  us  who 
were  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  nearl}'  every 
one  being  employed  either  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  or  the  instruction  of  the  schools,  few  fic- 
tions were  ever  attempted  based  on  this  romance 
of  Moravianism.  Zinzendorf  was  sometimes 
made  the  subject  of  an  idealism  ;  his  life,  trials 
and  adventures  have  been  embodied  in  a  little 
tale,  written  with  all  the  artlessness  of  the  old 
tone  of  Jloravian  thought ;  but  of  all  those  ar- 
dent, devoted  and  marvellous  spirits  whose  lives 
were  spent  under  the  same  impulses  of  good  will 
to  men,  no  literary  portrait  worthy  of  the  char- 
acter and  subject  it  might  have  personified,  has 
ever  been  handed  down.  As  a  literary  topic  for 
the  world  at  large,  it  had  too  little  worldliness  in 
it  to  make  it  attractive,  but  to  the  heart  grown 
up  within  the  abodes  of  that  beautiful  religious 
system  of  poesy,  music  and  sacred  symbolism 
the  subject  has  ready  access  and  admission.  In 
all  eflbrts  of  fiction,  having  for  their  object  the 
portrayal  of  an  inner  Moravian  life,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  people,   their  reverses  and  misfor- 
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tunes  throughout  centuries  of  time,  a  religious 
tone  must  necessarily  reign  throughout,  which  to 
the  mere  reader  of  profane  poesy  but  rarely  pos- 
sesses that  charm  he  is  naturally  in  quest  of. 

In  the  great  work  of  philanthropy  which  gave 
character  to  our  history,  the  cause  of  education 
was  a  marked  feature.  In  most  of  our  European 
and  American  villages  schools  were  established, 
which,  for  a  whole  century,  have  been  the  cradle 
of  many  a  fine  mental  structure  among  both 
sexes,  and  the  retrospect  of  such  individuals  as 
they  return  in  memory  to  the  old  precincts  of  an 
early  parental  love  that  hovered  over  them  as 
they  gathered  the  fruits  of  elementary  training, 
is  filled  with  pensive  and  grateful  joy. 

Among  others  selected  for  the  grave  office  of 
instruction,  I  was  chosen  to  watch  the  growth 
and  budding  of  the  youth  placed  under  my 
charge,  and  in  this  responsible  vocation  I  had  an 
ample  opportunity,  in  common  with  my  cotempo- 
raries,  to  test  myself  and  gather  those  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  my  idiosyncracy  which  the 
grand  experiment  of  practical  life  forces  upou 
us. 

In  this  sphere  of  activity,  the  sounds  of  music 
were  scarcely  ever  lulled  ;  the  piano,  the  guitar, 
the  harp  and  voice  were  in  constant  requisition, 
and  we  lived  amid  the  associations  of  tone;  of  a 
never-ceasing  sighing  of  notes ;  amid  a  sea  of 
song  whose  waves  never  subsided.  In  our 
schools  in  this  country  strenuous  efforts  are  ever 
made  to  conduct  the  youthful  pupil  amid  these 
idyllic  scenes  of  pleasing  rhythm  and  the  simple 
melodious  flow  which  characterized  the  earlier 
German  tone-poets.  In  many  instances  where  a 
departure  from  popular  feeling  gave  rise  to  finer 
culture  and  preserved  a  choice  musical  nature 
from  falling,  the  influence  of  the  only  true  music 
we  possess  prevailed,  and  many  genial  spirits  left 
these  schools  filled  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  all  that  is  good  and  really  beautiful  in  the 
deep,  the  sublime,  the  limitless  world  of  tone. 

Many,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led  astray  by 
the  montonous  fascinations  of  the  Italian  school 
and  by  the  thousand  forms  of  ballet  music,  under- 
rate its  modern  ornamentation  of  the  polka,  galop, 
and  those  oscillatory  movements  of  tone  compo- 
sition, which  demand  no  inventive  powers,  no 
Beethoven  faculty,  but  are  a  simple  product  of 
the  most  elementary  condition  of  musical  feeling. 

With  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  thorough-bass, 
I  was  enabled  to  devote  many  hours  to  original 
composition,  and  in  giving  such  vent  to  my  musi- 
cal inclinations,  I  was  ever  discovering  some  new 
form  or  image  of  unseen  beauty,  called  into  being 
by  those  chords  of  harmony  that  occasionally  suf- 
fer an  alliance  with  discord,  in  order  to  show 
forth  more  strongly  and  vividly  their  own  tone 
colors.  Yet  in  familiarizing  one's  self  with  the 
works  of  a  classic  school  of  music,  many  group- 
ings and  successions  of  sounds  rise  up  before  us, 
which  would  seem  to  belong  to  our  own  imagina- 
tion and  leave  no  claims  for  purely  original 
thought.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  we  shall 
find  by  analysis,  that  with  means  differing  so  little 
in  themselves,  such  widely  different  results  should 
be  produced.  I  was  often  led  to  compare  my  es- 
says at  composition  with  the  amusement  of  the 
Chinese  puzzle,  where  an  endless  riddle  is  at 
work  to  disclose  new  designs  of  a  mathematical 
beauty,  which  pleases  because  it  solves  a  problem 
of  art.  Such  a  puzzle,  in  its  application  to  music, 
I  found  to  De  exhaustless,  and  in  all  my  attempts 


at  new  forms,  I  discovered  every  new  ai-range- 
ment  led  to  another  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
minds  who  had  gone  before  me,  and  whenever  a 
leisure  hour  would  allow  me  to  indulge  in  these 
congenial  recreations,  I  proceeded  to  place  before 
my  mind  some  new  figure  of  tone.  In  speaking 
thus  of  my  own  efforts  at  composition,  I  will  prob- 
ably be  looked  upon  as  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
which,  from  some  obscure  psychological  law,  ren- 
ders it  rave  and  unusual  for  woman  to  originate  mu- 
sical thought.  Successful  as  she  is  in  interpreting 
the  conceptions  of  others,  both  through  the  instru- 
ment and  voice,  she  rarely  assumes  the  province 
of  composer  or  imposes  upon  her  emotions  the 
task  of  invention.  This  problem  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  con- 
spicuous a  stand  she  takes  in  pictorial  art ;  not 
only  by  copying  the  designs  of  others,  but  by  ex- 
pressing her  own  views  of  nature  with  those  im- 
passioned means  which  the  pencil  places  within 
her  power.  Of  this  riddle  I  never  discovered  a 
satisfactory  solution  ;  an  inference  drawn  from  it 
was,  that  the  faculty  of  design  in  painting  was 
essentially  different  from  that  of  musical  inven- 
tion, and  that  although  an  equal  exuberance  of 
feeling  takes  place  in  either  situation,  the  compo- 
ser's genius  must  embrace  elements  of  mental 
vigor  which  are  peculiar  to  man. 

To  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed  in  raising  up  before 
me  these  musical  structures,  I  never  added  the 
labor  of  committing  anything  to  writing.  Many 
new  discoveries  were,  therefore,  lost  and  rendered 
irrecoverable,  except  when  the  memory  treasured 
up  little  morceaux,  that  clung  to  it  as  the  image 
of  the  wild  flower  had  done  before  I  had  formed 
my  attachment  to  art. 

But  I  was  never  willing  to  admit,  as  many  will 
have,  that  the  simple  heart-themes  of  the  old  mas- 
ters had  become  obsolete.  To  me  those  artless 
forms  of  tone  thought  possessed  the  most  intense 
and  enduring  beauty,  and  they  always  came  up 
before  mo  as  the  day  dream  of  childhood  is  re- 
awakened and  dreamt  over  again,  when  age  in- 
vests it  with  new  charms,  and  revives  a  lost  pic- 
ture for  our  study  and  perusal. 

In  the  old  and  stereotyped  themes  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  common  with  the  Italian  school,  we  find 
a  large  admixture  of  the  plaintive  element,  trace- 
able not  only  in  the  song,  but  in  a  marked  de- 
gree in  the  language  of  the  Teutonic  and  Italian 
races ;  and  all  airs  wherein  plaintive  thought 
arises  excite  a  ready  sympathy,  as  often  as  the 
soul  allows  its  chords  to  lose  their  tension,  and 
those  vibrations  between  hope  and  fear,  in  which 
we  may  sometimes  be  said  to  live,  display  them- 
selves. By  many  of  my  pupils  this  plaintive  sub- 
ject was  preferred,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an 
exclusive  beauty  in  music  ;  but  wherever  such 
a  preference  was  too  strongly  shown,  I  strove  to 
modify  it  and  give  a  tincture  of  healthy  feeling 
to  that  youthful  taste  which  is  easily  led  astray. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

L'Enlevement  du  Serail. 

"  L'Enlevement  du  Sc^rail  "  (and  not  au  Sei-ail,  as 
given  in  tlie  bills  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  which  is  an 
absurdity)  holds  in  the  works  and  career  of  Mozart  a 
place  of  far  dilferent  importance  from  tliat  of  Abon 
Hassan  in  Weber's.  Mozart  wrote  this  delicious 
chef  d'oeuvre  at  Vienna,  in  1782,  and  it  has  been 
played  ever  since  in  all  the  German  theatres.  Mo- 
zart was  then  twenty-six,  and  not  seventeen,  as  the 


critics  have  said  wlio  we  should  have  supposed 
would  hare  been  better  informed  of  facts  so  univer- 
sally known.  Independently  of  two  or  three  operas 
composed  in  his  early  youth  in  Italy,  Mozart  wrote 
Idome'nfe  in  1780  at  Munich,  a  chef  d'ccuvre  from 
which  the  Conservatoire  has  given  so  many  admira- 
ble selections.  "  L'Enlevement  du  Serail "  and  the 
"  Flute  Enchantee,"  written  in  the  year  1791,  are  the 
only  operas  composed  by  Mozart  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  libretto  of  "  L'Enlevement "  taken 
from  an  old  play  of  the  Gei-man  theatre,  was  written 
.almost  under  the  dictation  of  one  Stephani.  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  father  on  the  1st  of  August,  1781  : 
"  Young  Stephani  brought  me  yesterday  a  libretto  to 
set  to  music.  It  is  pretty,  and  the  subject  is  entirely 
Turkish.  I  shall  compose  the  overture,  the  chorus 
of  the  first  act,  as  well  as  the  first  chorus,  with  Turk- 
ish music.  I  am  so  pleased  with  my  subject  that  the 
first  air  to  be  sung  by  Cavalieri,  that  intended  for  the 
tenor  Adambcrger,  and  the  trio  that  concludes  the 
first  act  are  already  finished.  After  a  year  of  strnp;- 
gle  against  a  formidalile  enbal,  fully  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  the  genius  which  it  would  prevent  from 
being  made  known,  the  first  representation  of 
"  L'Enlevement  du  Serail  "  took  place  on  the  1.3th  of 
July,  1782,  with  immense  success.  In  a  letter  from 
Mozart  to  his  father  on  the  7th  of  August,  he  writes 
that  Gluck  was  so  pleased  with  the  music  of  his  ope- 
ra that  he  invited  him  to  supper  after  the  representa- 
tion, at  which  the  composer  of  "  Armide  "  and  "  Or- 
phee  "  had  assisted.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  high 
and  noble  impartiality  in  the  lives  of  illustrious  men. 
We  all  know  Haydn's  reply  to  the  father  of  Mozart, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  bis  son  :  "  On  my 
honor  and  before  God,  I  declare  that  your  son  is  the 
first  of  living  composers,"  said  the  great  master  who 
created  the  symphony  and  so  many  chefs  d'cenvre. 

Moz.art  had  under  his  direction,  when  he  wrote 
"  L'Enlevement  du  Serail,"  a  ver}'  remarkable  body 
of  singers.  He  wrote  the  part  of  Constance  for  Cav- 
alieri, a  brilliant  singer,  who  possessed  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  compass  and  flexibility.  Fischer,  a 
deep  base  and  an  excellent  actor,  created  the  part  of 
Osmin,  and  the  tenor  Adamberier,  who  sung  with  a 
great  deal  of  taste,  that  of  Belmonic  •  to  Mademoi- 
selle Teyber  was  assigned  the  secondary  part  of  Bi- 
ondina,  and  to  Dauer  that  of  PedriUo.  Mozart,  who 
was  young,  without  position,  havina;  to  strng-gle 
against  powerful  adversaries,  was  obbaed  to  make 
numerous  concessions  to  those  fashionable  virtuosi 
wlio  enjoyed  public  fiivor,  and  who  consented  to  sing 
the  music  of  a  German,  well  known  and  esteemed, 
especially  as  a  composer  of  instnimental  music. 
This  explains  the  numerous  bravura  passages  filling 
the  airs  sung  by  Constance,  and  the  loud  notes  ap- 
pearing so  often  in  the  part  of  Osmin,  running  to  the 
r£  d  'en  has.  In  these  passages  and  others  that  we 
might  cite,  Mozart  paid  his  tribute  to  fortune  and  to 
the  public  taste  which  it  was  of  importance  to  please. 
Even  a  creative  genius  must  consult  the  taste  of  his 
age.  There  are  certain  vocal  formulas  that  have 
grown  out  of  date  in  "  L'EnlcSvemeut  du  Serail,"  as 
as  also  in  "  Le  Flute  Enehante'e,"  and  even  in  "Don 
Juan."  They  are  accessory  parts,  little  details  that 
do  not  affect  the  eternal  youth  of  the  work.  Need 
we  cite  the  many  passages  from  "  L'Elevement  du 
Serail''  that  have  been  popular  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  which  still  preserve  their  early  freshness  ; 
the  first  air  of  Belmonte,  the  well  known  couplets  of 
Osmin,  the  duo  which  follows  with  Belmonte,  the 
chorus  on  a  Turkish  march,  so  lively  and  so  original 
and  the  trio  that  concludes  the  first  act ;  in  the  sec- 
ond act  the  duo  for  bass  and  soprano  between  Osmin 
and  Biondina,  so  freshly  comic,  the  air  of  Biondina, 
the  picpiante  duo  between  Osmin  and  Pedrillo,  the 
admirable  air  that  Belmonte  sings,  and  the  quartuor 
thut  serves  as  a  finale  '!  In  the  third  act,  we  remark 
also  the  pretty  romance  of  Pedrillo,  the  air  of  Osmin 
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so  full  of  comic  fury,  and  the  finale  which  is  at  once 
in  place  and  perfectly  musical. 

"  L'Enlevement  du  Scrail,"  which  would  never 
have  been  performed  witliout  the  patronage  of  Joseph 
II.,  who  had  just  established  a  nan'onal  theatre  at 
Vienna,  was  a  great  event  for  Germany.  This  deli- 
cious chef  d'oeuvre  of  Mozart  was  received  with  en- 
tlmsiasm.  Since  the  little  popular  operas  of  Hiller, 
Dittersdorf,  and  other  composers  of  the  second  and 
third  order,  the  public  heard  for  the  first  time,  beauti- 
ful and  original  music  written  by  a  German  on  a  na- 
tional theme.  On  the  subject  of  "  L'Enlevement  du 
Serail,"  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  might  have  used 
those  often  quoted  words  :  "  Very  well,  my  dear  Mo- 
zart, but  too  many  notes."  "  Not  one  more  than  is 
needed.  Sire,"-  would  have  answered  the  great  musi- 
cian, who  had  not  the  spirit  that  certain  Parisian 
journals  would  give  him,  but  who  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  genius,  and  the  dignity  of  an  honest  man. 
"Weber,  who  certainly  understood  music,  passed  upon 
"  L'Enlevement  du  Serail  "  a  judgment  worthy  of 
the  author  of  "  Der  Frcyschiitz,"  which  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Gluck.  "  I  have  a  strong  prefer- 
ence," said  Weber,  "  for  this  charming  production 
which  overflows  with  the  gaiety,  ardor,  sweetness  and 
feeling  of  Mozart's  beautiful  youth.  I  seem  to  feel 
in  this  liquid  and  serene  music  that  irrepressible 
charm,  that  grace,  perfume  of  happiness  that  a  first 
love  gives.  Yes,  I  thinls  that  Mozart  has  reached 
the  perfection  of  art  in  this  work,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  write  a  second  '  Don  Ju- 
an '  than  to  find  again  the  serene  inspiration  that 
characterizes  'L'Enlevement  du  Serail.'"  In  this 
way  do  the  masters  of  art  speak  of  their  predecessors. 
To  those  writers  without  taste  or  style  who  take  re- 
venge upon  the  memory  of  great  men,  for  the  mis- 
takes of  a  ridiculous  and  unsatisfied  ambition,  we 
may  apply  those  fine  words  of  Bacon,  "  No  one  de- 
nies the  existence  of  a  God,  but  he  whose  purpose  it 
serves  that  there  should  be  no  God."     P.  Scudo. 


Music  as  taught  in  our  Schools. 
Bt  Pkof.  H.  Kappes,  Skelbyville. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  an  es- 
say read  before  tlie  Educational  Society  of  the  South 
eru  States,  at  Macon,  Georgia.  After  a  general  in- 
troduction of  the  subject,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments,  by  what  means 
a  general  knowledge  of  music  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, may  be  attained.  Education  in  the  first  may 
properly  be  commenced  with  the  earliest  attempt  to 
develope  a  child's  mind — indeed,  it  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  every  essential  branch  of  learning,  and, 
to  learn  to  sing  well  should  be  regarded  as  not  less 
important  tlian  the  ability  to  read  well.  And  here, 
let  it  be  remarked,  that  proficiency,  both  in  tlie  one 
and  in  the  otI;er  is  the  work  of  slow,  and  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees.  All  that  belongs  to  a  child's  ed- 
ucation should  be  allowed  to  grow  with  its  growth 
and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  There  is  no  royal 
road  in  Music;  time  and  training  are  necessary  here, 
as  in  all  other  acquirements.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  voice  can  be  cultivated,  the  ear  trained, 
the  eye  accustomed  to  musical  notation,  and  all  tliis 
effected  "  t'n  a/eiu  easi/ /essoiis."  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  child  may  be  expected  to  learn  to  sing,  in 
about  the  same  time  as  will  be  required  to  make  him 
a  good  reader.  With  instrumental  Music,  a  longer 
period  of  training  M-iU  be  requisite  according  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  be  attained  ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  former  case,  too  great  results  must  not  be  ex- 
peeted,  in  too  short  space  of  time.  The  piano  is  the 
instrument  usually  selected  as  the  one  best  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  a  general  musical  education.  This, 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  is  the  task  generallv 
assigned  to  teachers  of  music  in  our  schools.  And 
here,  allow  me  to  remark  upon  the  manner  in  wdiieh 
teachers  are  sometimes  required  to  perform  their  du- 
ties. A  musical  education,  so  called,  is  regarded  as 
indispensable  to  the  list  of  accomplishments,  with 
which  every  young  lady,  who  graduates  from  our  sem 
inaries,  must  be  furnished.  She  certainly  must  be 
able  to  play  some  popular  waltzes  and  polkas,  to  sing 
a  few  sentiment.al  airs,  otherwise  she  will  not  he  con- 
sidered fashionable  and  possessed  of  the  necessary 
passport  to  good  society.     The  instructor  then,  who 


can  compass  this  object,  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time,  is  caressed  by  the  public  and  called  a  capital 
fellow  !  No  matter  if  said  young  l.ady  understands 
no  more  of  musical  literature  and  science,  than  the 
veriest  child  ;  she  can,  nevertheless,  make  a  noise  and 
silence  all  criticism  by  the  clamor  performance.  Pos- 
sibly, one  or  two  good  pieces  may  have  been  learned 
imperfectly  by  dint  of  continual  repetition  ;  but  how 
painful  to  the  educated  listener,  is  the  absence  of  ex- 
pression, and  entire  lack  of  appreciation,  which  the 
whole  performance  displays.  "Too  frequently,  those 
teachers  are  preferred,  whose  only  object  seems  to  be 
that  of  pleasing  pupils  and  patrons  by  catering  to  a 
depraved  or  uneducated  taste,  while' they  who  are 
well  qualified  for  their  office,  are  often  constrained 
to  make'  compromise  with  their  better  judgment  in 
gratifying  that  love  of  vain  display,  which  interferes 
so  materially  with  true  progress  in  this  divine  art. 
This  they  must  do,  or  themselves  become  a  sacrifice 
to  their  love  of  truth.  Look,  for  instance,  at  some 
of  the  advertisements,  in  our  musical  papers,  of 
schools  in  quest  of  teachers.  Mark  you  the  qualifi- 
cations there  specified  as  being  required,  and  if  there 
be  one  found  willing  to  stand  up  and  s.ay,  "  I  am  the 
man,"  he  must  be  Jiold  indeed,  and  possess  a  vanity 
and  temerity  c;ipable  of  outbraving  shafts  of  keenest 
ridicule.  Observe  the  following,  as  extracted  from 
the  "  Musical  World  "  of  January  17th,  1856,  as  il- 
lustrative of  my  meaning. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  want  a  well  educated  lady  or  gentle- 
man for  this  Institute.  If  a  gentleman,  a  fiiir  lin- 
guist, say  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  and  if  Spanish 
and  German  could  be  added,  all  the  better  ;  a  thor- 
ough English  scholar  as  well,  with  fair  mathematical 
attainments,  and  a  fine  correct  perspective  draughts- 
man, and  a  skilful  painter;  also  a  thorough  musician 
in  the  theory  and  practice,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
including  violin,  harp,  piano,  organ,  guitar,  and  ae- 
cordeon.  He  must  be  a  gentleman  and  an  honest 
man  ;  habits  and  morals  unexceptionable,  an  exam- 
ple for  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  good  sound  bodily 
health  ;  great  industry;  an  early  riser,  with  a  good, 
accommodating  disposition  ;  a  Sabbath  observer, 
with  a  disposition  to  lay  hand  on  an  org.an  and  make 
the  audience  feel  (what  he  himself  feels)  the  awful 
majesty  and  incomprehensible  mercy  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  ,Jesus  Christ.  Salary  to  begin  with  SI, 000 
and  hoard  in  the  Institute  for  the  school  term  of  ten 
months.  Vacation  from  July  31st..  to  October  1st. 
When  this  person  once  sitits  and  is  suited,  we  shall 
not  part  on  the  ground  of  salary.  The  gentleman 
must  also  understand  how  to  keep  pianos  in  tune  and 
repair.  Now,  if  you  could  ship  me  such  a  gentleman 
by  the  first  ocean  steamer,  it  would  greatly  oblige 
your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

"  Samuei,  Thoknton, 

"Principal  of  the  S.Tennessee  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute." 

We  know  not  whether  the  writer  of  the  above  was 
successful  in  finding  the  object  of  his  search,  but  if 
so,  we  would  respectfully  snirgest  that  the  fortunate 
of  so  many  varied  accomplishments  might  do  well  to 
exhibit  himself  as  a  prodigy  of  acquirements,  and  if 
the  salary  should  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  his 
merits,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exten- 
sive desire. 

The  true  teacher  shonld  be  a  man  of  modest  merit, 
well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  the 
community  where  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
talents.  He  should  be  strictly  independent  in  his 
methods  of  imparting  instruction,  regarding  only  the 
true  interests  of  his  pupils,  by  aiming  to  develope 
and  cultivate  a  refined  taste,  together  with  a  correct 
and  finished  style  of  performance.  Of  the  means 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  instructor 
is,  of  conrse,  best  qualified  to  judge.  He  must  not 
be  influenced  by  the  whims  of  pupils,  regarding  the 
pieces  to  be  learned.  The  great  abundance  of  trashy 
sheet-music,  dedicated  invariably  to  M.ammon,  or  the 
goddess  of  Fashion,  often  gives  the  conscientious  mu- 
sic-teacher a  world  of  trouble.  He  is  constantly  be- 
set with  solicitations  from  bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips — ■ 
"  Please  let  me  learn  Bonaparte's  JRetreat,"  or  some- 
body el-se's  march — until,  what  with  quicksteps, 
marches,  and  retreats,  he  is  himself  often  disposed  to 
beat  a  retreat  and  war  no  no  longer  ag.ainst  existing 
prejudices. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  true,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  is  annually  expended  in  the 
so-called  musical  edacation  of  young  ladies,  and  yet, 
without  the  results  which  ouglit  to  be  expected.  I 
know  not  that  parents  should  be  held  responsible  for 
a  want  of  correct  musical  taste ;  but,  they  may  at 
least  refrain  from  the  |pi-actice  of  fiiult-finding,  so 
common  among  many  who  have  never  heard  better 
music  than  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  or  "  Fisher's  Horn- 
pipe." 

Not  long  ago,  a  worthy  resident  of  this  State,  anx- 
ious  that  his  daughter  should   be  considered  some- 


what preijminent  in  the  possession  of  an  accomplished 
education,  sent  her  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  further  instruction  from  a  distinguished 
Professor  of  Music.  She  labored  diligently  during 
her  stay,  and  really  accomidished  more  than  could 
have  been  expected.  Delighted  with  her  acquisi- 
tions, she  returned  home,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  re- 
quest of  her  father,  made  haste  to  exhibit  her  skill, 
by  playing  for  him  one  of  Mozart's  sonatas  in  a  style 
really  artistic.  The  old  gentleman  listened  perfectly 
silent,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  when,  instead 
of  the  coveted  commendation  she  had  so  confidently 
expected,  he  gravely  remarked,  "  Well,  Sally,  do  you 
intend  to  inflict  such  torture  as  that  on  all  who  ask 
you  to  play  1     Be  .assured,  /shall  ask  you  no  more." 

So,  in  our  own  experience,  after  having  labored 
faithfully  for  several  sessions,  and  merited,  as  we 
thought,  the  gratitude  of  both  parents  and  pupils  for 
our  efforts,  we  have  been  mortified  exceedingly  by  re- 
marks like  the  following  :  "  True,  my  daughter  can 
play  a  great  many  fine  pieces,  but  she  does  not  yet 
know  '  Bonaparte's  crossing  the  Rhine,'  "  and  in  eon- 
sequence  thereof  said  daughter  was  immediately 
withdrawn  from  further  insti'uetion. 

The  cultivation  of  public  taste,  we  are  aware,  must 
necessarily  be  a  slow  process,  and  great  patience  will 
be  required  in  its  accomplishment.  Those,  however, 
who  have  gained  access  within  the  sacred  temple  of 
Art,  and  can  gaze  with  eye  unveiled  upon  its  glories, 
must  not  stand  forever  upon  its  portals,  and  close  the 
door  to  such  as  would  enter ;  rather  let  them,  with 
guiding  hand,  assist  all  to  comprehend  its  mysteries, 
leading  in  such  as  would  search  for  hidden  treasures, 
until  they  are  qualilied  to  share  in  the  higher  enjoy- 
ments of  a  cultivated  nature.  But,  it  is  not  with 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  that  we  can  expect  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  reform  and  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  with  the  young,  and  here,  we  believe,  a 
very  general  mistake  is  made  by  nearly  all  classes  of 
society.  The  work  of  musical  instruction  is  allowed 
to  commence  quite  too  late  in  life.  A  child  of  six  or 
seven  years  may  profitably  learn  to  sing,  and,  at  the 
same  time  become  accustomed  to  the  keys  of  the 
piano  in  the  use  of  finger-exercises,  &c.  This  pro- 
cess continued  with  daily  assiduity,  yet  so  as  not  to 
fatigue  the  child,  will  invariably  prove  a  source  of 
profit,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  excellence. 
Musical  instruction  should,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, be  continued  much  longer  than  is  customary  in 
this  country.  The  reason  why  the  harp,  piano,  and 
guitar  are  laid  aside  so  soon  after  connection  with  the 
school  ceases,  is  not  that  the  possessors  thereof  cannot 
find  time  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  but,  rather 
because  their  education  was  imperfect;  they  were  not 
self-reliant  and  capable  of  becoming  their  own  teachers. 

The  instructor  in  Music,  then,  must,  as  I  have  be- 
fore intimated,  be  one  who  miderstands  his  business  ; 
not  a  man  of  enlarged  pretension,  laying  claim  to  a 
variety  of  accomplishments,  such  as  no  ordinary 
mortal  could  be  expected  to  possess  ;  but  one,  who 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  art,  is  indepen- 
dent and  persevering  in  his  eflJbrts  to  lead  his  youth- 
ful disciples  where  they  can  appreciate  and  feel  the 
power  of  true  music. 

The  successful  teacher  must  be  a  man  of  refined 
sensibility,  of  cultivated  taste,  noble  and  conscien- 
tious, with  a  high  veneration  for  sacred  things. 
These  qualifications  we  hold  to  be  indispensable,  and 
having  secured  the  services  of  such  a  one,  interfere 
not  too  frequently  with  his  plans.  Allow  him  the 
free  exercise  of  his  judgm.ent  in  the  selection  of  ap- 
propriate studies,  and,  above  all,  let  him  have  your 
sympathy  and  approbation  ;  discourage  him  not  by 
cold  looks  and  still  colder  words.  If  he  is  faithful 
and  energetic,  he  is  necessarily  an  enthusiast ;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  if  he  would  conscientiously  perform 
his  duty,  his  is  a  thankless  task.  Far  easier  would  it 
be,  for  him  ofttimes  to  relieve  his  patrons  of  their 
money,  in  exchange  for  trifles  of  instruction,  which 
merely  tickle  the  ear  and  thefirncy  for  a  short  period, 
and  they,  perhaps,  would  feel  far  better  satisfied. 
But  no,  he  will  neither  so  degrade  his  favorite  pro- 
fession, nor  falsify  his  better  feelings ;  he  will  aim  at 
the  accomplishment  of  a  praiseworthy  object,  and 
leave  it  for  time  to  decide  on  the  merit  of  his  doings. 

The  standard  of  musical  taste  among  the  people 
must  be  elevated  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
good  compositions.  Such  music  should  frequently 
be  rehearsed  in  their  hearing ;  explanations,  relative 
to  its  design  and  meaning,  should  be  given  by  those 
qualified  for  the  task;  and,  there  is  no  doubt,  even 
the  uneducated  would  soon  come  to  realize  a  degree 
of  pleasure  in  listening,  to  which  they  were  once  en- 
tire strangers. 

The  music  of  our  schools  should  invariably  com- 
prise an  attention  to  Church  Masic,  properl;/ so-called ; 
and  we  refer  not,  now,  to  the  tunes  so  generally  sung 
in  our  churches  by  choirs  trained  for  the  purpose,  but 
to  that  higher,  more  dignified  and  sacred  style,  which 
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is  alone  appropriate  to  tlie  worsIii|i  of  God  ;  where 
the  wliole  con/jregation  unite  their  voices,  as  with  one 
soul  in  the  music,  and  on  the  wlnprs  of  melody,  rise 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The  younc^  should 
be  taught  to  participate  in  this  part  of  divine  service, 
and  where  can  a  training  for  this  purpose  be  more 
easily  effected  than  during  the  period  of  scliool  edu- 
cation 7  They  should  learn  to  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  secular  and  church  music.  Thej' 
should  be  taught  that  because  certain  airs  are  agreea- 
ble, they  are  not  necessarily  appropriate  tor  tlie  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling.  Not  simply  because 
theij  tike  them,  should  certain  airs  be  sung  m  church  ; 
rather  should  they  be  instructed  to  like  what  is  appro- 
priate in  churcli  music.  Good  congreg.-itional  sing- 
ing will  no  longer  be  regarded  impossiide,  when  the 
young  of  both  sexes  are  taught  to  sinr/  in  our  arhooh, 
well  selected  melodies,  such  as  are  aaaptod  to  the  ex- 
pression of  genuine  religious  feeling.  Then,  as  they 
grow  ohler,  their  tastes  having  been  pro]ierly  formed 
they  will  possess  a  true  idea  of  rliurcfi  viiisic  as  it 
slioiilcl  he;  and,  we  sliall  not  find  the  hallowed  strains 
of  "  Old  Hundred,"  and  "  (l/oria  in  Exeelsis,"  giving 
way  to  some  profane  love-song  or  ncgio  melody, 
whose  only  claim  to  merit  is,  "  that  they  please," 
"they  go  well."  Alas!  alas!  that  both  old  and 
young  should  look  for  mere  musical  excitement  and 
diversion  in  church  m.usic,  instead  of  aiming  at  reli 
gious  benefit. 

To  correct  this,  as  well  as  other  evils  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  Youth  of  both  sexes  must  be  adequately  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  various 
styles  of  music  appropriate  to  ditlerent  purposes,  and 
Normal  Sc/iools,  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  this 
particular  branch  of  study,  must  be  established  all 
over  our  land  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  work  of  reformation  fully  com- 
menced. Then  will  the  true  glory  of  our  country 
begin  to  dawn,  and  a  brighter  day  arise,  wherein  all 
will  have  occasion  to  rejoice. 

The  various  ends  for  which  a  knowledge  of  music 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  are  so  important  and  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  seems  to  me  no  means  can  be  dispro- 
portionate. It  is  worthy  the  efforts  of  all  to  inquire. 
What  are  the  best  means  for  a  general  diffusion  of 
musical  knowledge  1  and  having  so  learned  them,  let 
tho.se  who  occupy  positions  of  influence  lend  their 
aid  willingly  towards  the  bestowal  of  this  blessing  on 
society.  Then  may  we  ho]ic  to  see  those  grosser 
])leasures,  in  which  many  of  the  present  day  freely 
indulge,  giving  place  to  the  relined  charms  of  music. 
Men  are  social  beings,  they  will  congregate  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  let  them  then  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
the  musical  talents  acquired  during  the  process  of  ed- 
ucation. Listen,  nov,-,  to  those  happy  glees,  as  they 
rise  up  to  Heaven's  pure  sky,  and  roll  on  and  on,  un- 
til lost  in  ether  !  or  to  the  well-tuned  orchestra,  dis- 
coursing its  delightful  harmonies  to  listening  thou- 
sands under  the  broad  free  canopy  of  Heaven,  and 
tell  me  if  it  does  not  afford  an  innocent  pastime 
which  may  well  take  the  place  of  a  lower  order  of 
entertainment?  How  cheering  the  influence,  too, 
which  such  a  scene  exerts  over  the  miml  of  the  lis- 
tener. He  goes  forth  to  his  work,  on  the  following 
day,  with  steady  hand  and  placid  brow,  while  ever 
and  anon,  the  irresistible  echoes  of  past  sounds 
break  forth  over  desk  or  counter  into  jovial  or  plain- 
tive hummings,  as  if  the  memory  were  rejoicing  too 
much  in  her  sweet  possessions  to  be  alile  to  conceal 
them.  Happy  recollections  these  for  wife  or  sister, 
to  whose  voice  or  piano  he  is  frequently  indebted  for 
pleasures,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give,  and  who  lead  him 
with  those  exquisite  strains  as  with  a  silken  string. 

There  is,  we  believe,  but  one  class  of  men  who 
condemn  the  practice  of  music,  and  they  are  fanat- 
ics :  and  there  is  only  one  order  of  beings,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Luther,  hate  it,  and  they  are  Devils. 

5big|fs  loiirniil  of  Pusk. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 
VI. 

Geneva,  Sept.  1,  1860. 
I  set  out,  in  my  last,  with  trying  to  recall  some 
musical  as  well  as  other  impressions  of  these  weeks 
in  Switzerland.  But  music  was  of  course  the  small- 
est, merest  incidental  part  of  it.  Of  music  proper 
the  account  is  summed  up  in  a  couple  of  organ-con- 
certs, which  but  half  seemed  to  make  one  feel  at 
home  again,  in  cities  in  the  lowland  after  daily  inter- 
course   with    snowy    peaks   and   glaciers   and  wild 


mountain  passes,  rushing  streams  and  sprayey  cas- 
cades, the  picturesque,  the  sweet,  the  human  every- 
where nestling  at  the  feet  and  on  the  very  knees  of 
the  terrific  and  the  grand.  The  first  of  these  was  at 
Berne,  and  wholly  unexpected.  After  going  upon 
the  Schanze,  to  look  off  over  the  old  city,  and  to  seek 
in  vain  through  clouds  for  that  famed  horizon  pano- 
rama of  the  mountains,  I  had  left  behind  me ;  after 
wandering  through  the  curious  streets,  and  under 
those  gloomy,  heavy,  cataeorab-like  arcades  which 
enclose  the  side-walks,  and  seeing  the  omnipresent 
emblem  of  the  city  of  bears  ;  the  statues  and  the  cur- 
ious fountains,  especially  that  one  surmounted  by 
the  "  Kinderfresser,"  grotesque  Punchinello  of  a 
Saturn  cramming  a  child  down  his  mouth,  with 
other  children  under  his  arm  and  in  his  basket  ready 
to  devour,  while  round  the  base  of  the  statue  march 
a  troop  of  bears  in  armor  ;  and  the  old  clock  tower, 
where  the  bears  come  out  and  walk  round  in  proces- 
sion, when  the  curious  mannikin  above  brings  down 
his  hammer  on  the  bell  ;  I  came  at  nightfall  to  the 
old  Cathedral  and  approaching  the  portal,  whence 
rich  organ  sounds  were  issuing,  was  asked  by  the 
sexton  if  I  had  a  ticket.  Here  every  one  that  thirst 
eth  could  not  come  "without  money  and  without 
price,"  it  seemed.  Berne  was  copying  Frcyburg, 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  the  summer  travel,  by 
giving  organ  concerts  every  evening  at  a  franc  a  head. 
We  gladly  paid  and  groped  our  way  along  the  aisle, 
amid  the  shades  of  twilight,  to  the  furthest  end  of  the 
church,  where  we  saw,  or  felt,  some  scores  of  curious 
listeners  about  us.  The  organ  is  a  fine  one,  not  so 
large  as  that  of  the  sister  city,  but  very  powerful ; 
rich,  sonorous,  brilliant  in  its  full  combinations,  and 
with  a  singularly  interesting  quality  of  reed  tones. 
The  organist,  if  not  Mendel's  Sohn,  is  Mendel.  He 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  programme  when  we  enter- 
ed. What  we  heard  was  good — music  of  a  solid, 
edifying  sort,  worthy  of  a  good  sound  musician,  al- 
though it  did  not  prove  his  powers  remarkable.  A 
well  known  March  of  Handel's  (from  Judas  Macca- 
hcKiis,  if  I  mistake  not),  was  his  theme,  -which  returned 
several  times  with  great  emphasis  amid  clever  varia- 
tions and  digressions.  He  played  also  one  or  two 
plain  chorales,  and  tantalized  with  just  a  bit  of 
fugue.  To  the  wanderer,  away  from  all  society  of 
friends  or  mountains  now,  the  lingering  vibration  of 
such  music  chimed  well  with  the  walk  upon  the  ter- 
race round  the  church,  with  the  full  moon  gleaming 
on  the  Aar  that  washed  its  walls  a  hundred  feet  be- 
low, and  silvering  the  tiled  house  roofs  of  the  streets 
down  there,  and  the  hanging  gardens  climbing  to  the 
Miinster's  feet,  and  showing  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
old  Count  of  Ziihringen,  the  founder  of  the  city,  with 
a  bear  for  squire  and  helmet  bearer,  in  bold  relief. 

The  tower  of  the  Berne  Cathedral  is  remarkably 
rich  in  great  bells— a  dozen  I  should  think — each 
sacred  to  particular  occasions,  the  largest  weighing 
27,000  lbs.,  and  bearing  curious  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  tower-keeper  was  proud  of  his  bells,  and 
made  me  hear  the  story  and  the  tone  of  every  one. 
And  very  rich  and  musical  they  were.  Upon  a  long 
beam  near  the  biggest  bell  is  notched  a  comparative 
scale  of  the  diameters  of  all  the  famous  bells  in  Eu- 
rope ;  this  one,  if  I  remember,  stands  the  next  to  the 
great  bell  in  London. 

Most  travellers  hurry  past  the  strange  old  city  of 
Freyburg,  content  with  crossing  its  wonderful  wire 
bridge,  (which  spans  like  a  spider's  web  the  chasm 
in  which  the  city  is  built,  half  on  a  level  with  the 
river's  banks,  and  half  down  on  the  beach  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  feet  below),  with  glancing  at  the  old 
Gothic  church,  and  listening  a  half  hour  to  its  or- 
gan. But  it  is  well  worth  a  day  or  two  days  stay. 
You  dine  at  the  very  nice  and  comfortable  hotel  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge  aforesaid,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  high  town,  whose  houses  look  so  strangely,  al- 
most crowding  one  another  over  the  sheer  precipice — 
a  very  nice  hotel  indeed,  and  quite  practically  situ- 


ated, where  you  can  sit  on  a  tcn-ace  amid  masses  of 
choice  and  beautiful  plants,  and  great  cages  of  many 
colored  birds  withal,  and  look  off  over  the  town  and 
down  the  deeply  excavated  channel  of  the  river — 
the  "Ziihringcr  Hof"  the  hotel  is  called — a  famous 
name  that  in  this  region^the  old  bear-slaying  Count 
was  founder  both  of  Berne,  named  from  the  bear, 
and  Freyburg — and  here  you  notice  in  the  dining  hall 
a  portrait  of  a  dark,  stout,  full-blooded,  little  man, 
improvising  as  it  were  most  energetically  at  an  organ, 
with  the  black  eyes  rolled  upward  courting  inspira- 
tion. This  is  Herr  Vogt,  who  plays  the  famous 
Freyburg  organ  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Church.  Litho- 
graphs of  the  portrait  are  for  sale  there  also  A  little 
too  much  of  the  lion  about  this.  However  you  are 
happy  to  pay  your  franc  for  the  card  which  mine 
host  offers  you,  and  walk  a  few  rods  to  the  church,  a 
fine  old  Gothic  specimen,  though  not  one  of  the 
greatest.  Over  the  deep  arched  partal  is  a  wealth  of 
sculptured  relief,  representing,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
old  Gothic  churches,  heaven  and  hell  and  the  last 
judgement ;  but  here  the  picture  is  wrought  with  a 
grotesque  inventiveness  somewhat  peculiar.  Y'ou  see 
an  angel  weighing  people  in  scales,  a  devil  clinging 
to  one  scale  and  trying  to  drag  it  down  :  another  an- 
gel lifting  a  poor  wicked  mortal  by  the  shoulders, 
about  to  swing  him  into  the  scale ;  a  devil  with  a 
swine's  hand  dragging  a  batch  of  sinners  by  a  chain, 
and  with  another  batch  in  a  basket  on  his  back,  to  a 
huge  cauldron  under  which  a  smaller  devil  blows  the 
fire  with  bellows  ;  hell  in  the  corner  typified  by  the 
jaws  of  a  devouring  monster  ;  the  good  inducted  into 
paradise  on  the  right,  &c.,  &c.  The  interior  is  not 
very  striking.  The  great  object  of  interest  is  the 
organ,  which  is  placed  above  the  entrance,  and  does  not 
look  so  very  large,  although  it  contains  67  registers 
with  7800  pipes,  some  of  them  of  course  of  thirty- 
two  feet.  Albert  Mooser,  who  died  in  1839,  was  the 
builder.     Haase  built  the  one  in  Berne. 

The  studied  feature  of  the  programme,  much  of 
which  was  improvisation  of  the  fantasia  kind,  was  the 
representation  of  a  festival  and  concert  interrupted 
by  a  storm,  with  alternation  and  mingling  of  fancy 
stops,  Alpine  echoes,  bells,  rolling  thunder,  lightning, 
and  all  that — a  standing  dish,  we  judged,  for  it  w.as 
re]ieated  in  tlie  evening.  It  certainly  was  very  skill- 
fully arranged  to  show  the  instrument,  and  contained 
many  beautiful  and  grand  effects.  There  was  a  Vox 
Hnmana  stop,  which  really  sounded  like  a  voice,  a 
choir  of  fervent  tenor  voices,  singing  a  religious  strain 
in  the  far  recesses  of  a  great  cathedral,  and  we  knew 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  beauty  of  the  violin 
family  of  stops,  the  fine  quality  of  the  reeds,  or  the 
wonderfully  liquid,  bright  and  sweet  tones  of  the  va- 
rious flutes.  We  never  heard  an  organ  voiced  to  so 
fine  and  various  expressiveness.  And  the  great  stops, 
the  trombones,  the  trumpets,  the  great  basses,  and 
the  general  mass  of  harmony,  were  wondeifuUy  sa- 
tisfying and  imposing.  The  various  allusions  to 
'Alpine  sounds  seemed  to  us,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  regions  which  they  haunt,  strikingly  true  and  na- 
tural. One  of  the  most  striking  was  the  regular 
stroke  of  a  sharp,  high  toned  bell,  just  as  we  heard  it 
all  day  in  a  little  village  on  the  St.  Gotthard  road, 
during  the  great  rain  that  threatened  to  flood  all  the 
valley  of  the  Eeuss,  suggesting  not  quite  pleasant 
thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  another  Golgau  ca  tas- 
trophe. 

At  sunset,  after  a  long  ramble  through  the  strange 
up  and  down  streets  of  the  town,  and  over  the  green 
heights  overlooking  it,  wondering  at  old  towers  and 
walls,  peeping  into  curious  little  Catholic  chapels, 
fascinated  by  quaint  old  houses,  and  finding  the  in- 
terminable stone  stairs  that  lead  from  high  streets  into 
low  ones  more  fatiguing  than  the  mountain  passes,  I 
came  round  to  the  church  again.  They  have  two 
organ  concerts  daily  during  the  height  of  the  tra- 
velling season.  This  time  the  programme  was  more 
classical ;  for,  besides  the  "Storm  Fantasia,"  it  con- 
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sisted  in  great  pnvt  of  Mozart.  TI10  orgtinist  hrvd 
proniisecl  me  a  good  fugue  by  Bach  ;  but,  not  seeing 
me  enter  (how  could  he  in  the  dark  !)  lie  did  not  feel 
emboldened  to  bring  out  such  old  wine  before  a  mod- 
ern crowd  of  travellers.  But  who  will  grumble  when 
ho  can  have  Mozart !  And  tliis  time  we  had  the  noble 
march  fi'om  Idomeneo  (repeated  in  the  Zatiherflufe), 
worked  up  into  many  very  curious  and  interesting 
variation.?,  well  suited  to  the  org,an,  and  exhibiting 
the  organist's  as  well  as  to  composer's  skill  to  great 
advantage.  He  told  me  afterwards,  the  variations 
were  the  work  of  a  young  man  in  Leipzig.  He  must 
have  talent.  Next  we  recognize  the  Fantasia  follow- 
ed by  Sonata,  which  Mozart  wrote  for  the  piano. 
The  characteristic  expression.?  of  the  different  move- 
ments were  brought  out  by  singularly  felicitous  con- 
trasts and  conbinations  of  stops  ;  and  we  must  own 
we  nevar  felt  the  grandeur  of  the  introduction  and  the 
other  stronger  parts,  nor  the  he.art-felt  singing  beauty 
of  the  slow  movements,  in  that  composition,  so  fully 
before.  Even  the  "Stomi "  affair  derived  a  certain 
interest  from  the  impassioned  warmth  and  vividness 
of  color  with  which  the  organist  worked  up  his  pic- 
ture ;  varying  it  somewhat  from  the  afternoon's  per- 
form.ance  and  yielding  to  his  own  mood  with  some 
felicity  of  inspiration.  We  were  in  no  way  disap- 
pointed in  the  famous  organ.  The  performance  also 
had  great  merits  ;  yet  it  was  not  all  one  craves  in 
presence  of  so  grand  an  instrument.  Our  hope  of 
hearing  organ  playing  here  in  the  old  world  of  organs 
and  cathedrals  remains  still  nnre.alized.  What  has 
Germany  in  store  for  us  ?  Alas,  that  Mendelssohn 
is  dead ! 

There  was  much,  however,  to  work  on  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  circumstances  under  which  we  heard 
this  organ.  Think  of  sitting  there  under  the  solemn 
Gothic  arches  of  the  vast  chnreh,  with  the  dim  out- 
lines thereof  and  of  indefinite  columns,  altars,  monn- 
ments,  stained  windows,  rather  suggested  than  made 
visible  by  the  slender  rays  of  the  lamp  swung  up 
there  at  the  organist's  desk,  and  of  the  lantern  with 
which  the  old  Kiister  (sexton)  below  conducts  the  lis- 
teners in  and  out  I  The  marvellous  flood  of  tones 
poured  down  upon  you  in  such  darkness,  amid  snch 
sarronndings,  with  all  the  changes  and  surprises  of 
remote  sounds  entering,  beautiful  as  strange,  so  life- 
like too,  now  sounds  of  nature,  tone-spirits  such  as 
haunt  the  snow  Alps  or  the  cascades  in  the  valleys, 
now  wild  echoes  of  the  horn,  now  human  voices,  — 
all  this  gathered  up  into  the  great  religious  volume 
and  full  fugue  .and  choral  of  so  grand  an  Organ,  in 
so  grand  a  place,  in  so  strange  an  hour,  could  not  hut 
touch  the  springs  of  mystery  and  poetry  and  feeling 
of  the  infinite  within  you.  It  was  not  like  the  clap- 
trap miracles  of  virtuosos  whom  we  hear  in  brilliant 
concert-rooms. 

I  still  hope  to  recall  some  snatches  of  a  certain 
music  which  the  sounds  of  nature  among  the  Alps, 
left  humming  and  ringing  strangely  in  the  mind's 
ear.  D. 


Our  notice  of  the  opera  is  necessarily  brief.  Like 
some  of  our  unsuccessful  pin-wheels  touched  off  for 
admiring  children  on  a  damp  Fourth-of-JuIy  evening, 
the  machine  sparkled,  gyrated  once  or  twice  hesita- 
tingly, and  then  fizzled  out,  leaving  only  an  odor  of 
brimstone  in  the  darkness  that  followed.  Truth  to 
say,  the  season  w.as  determined  by  events  beyond  the 
manager's  control  and  we  presume  he  did  wisely  to 
stop. 

The  only  performance  since  our  last  issue  which 
we  care  to  mention,  was  that  of  La  Traviata,  wliich 
was  really  admirable  in  many  respects.  Madame 
Cortesi  made  the  most  of  the  consumptive  heroine, 
singing  with  more  taste  and  finish  than  we  have  ever 
observed  in  her  style,  and  acting  with  consummate 
skill. 

SIgnor  Musiani  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual 
success,  although  it  seems  to  ns  that  in  the  more  pas- 


sionate scenes,  his  tones,  meant  to  be  .simply  pathetic, 
sounded  rather  too  much  like  wailing.  SIgnor 
Amodio  the  younger  was  warmly  received,  'and  bar- 
ring the  inevitable  awkwardness  of  a  debutant,  made 
a  decided  impression.  His  voice,  though  not  so  pon- 
derous as  his  brother's,  is  full,  clear  and  resonant, 
and  his  method  is  good.  He  promises  to  he  a  fine 
artist. 

The  second  performance  of  The  Barhcr  we  did  not 
see,  nor  could  we  attend  the  matinee  on  Saturday. 

Signor  Servadio  promises  to  return  in  the  Spring 
with  a  larger  troupe  and  (we  trust)  under  moref:wor- 
ahlo  circumstances. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Ryan's  card  in  another  column.  He  is  so 
well  known  in  this  vicinity  as  a  public  performer  and 
a  teacher  that  any  commendation  of  his  merits  in 
either  rei?pect  is  almost  superfluous. 


The  Philharmonic  Societt,  we  learn,  is  pru- 
dently awaiting  -the  subsiding  of  the  tumultuous 
waves  of  the  political  campaign,  which  eniirely  ab- 
sorbs the  thoughts  and  time  of  the  whole  Nation 
just  now,  before  making  any  stir  about  its  doings 
next  winter.  Sut  we  are  assured  that  it  is  neither 
dead  nor  sleeping. 


The  Bo.ston  Mu.sical  Times  charges  us  with 
enjcying  and  appropriating  the  articles  on  "  Wag- 
ner," admirably  translated  from  Scudo,  by  Mr  C.  J. 
Spkague,  (as  may  be  guessed  from  the  signature), 
and  copied  in  this  Journal.  We  plead  guilty  to  the 
enjoyment  and  appropriation,  but  not  to  any  felo- 
nious intent.  In  the  best  regulated  families,  accidents 
will  happen,  as  is  well  known  ;  how  much  more  in  an 
ill  regulated  one  with  no  head,  like  ours,  or  at  best, 
a  head  somewhat  distracted  by  un.acoustomed  cares 
and  often  embarassed  by  conflicting  duties. 


iliisiral  C0.n7$pnWitte. 


Hartfokd,  Conn.,  Oct.  8. — I  have  not  written 
you  of  late,  because  nothing  of  an  extremely  musical 
nature  has  occurred  to  call  for  any  particular  cor- 
respondence from  me.  Lovers  of  negro  minstrelsy 
have  snrely  had  no  cause  to  com]il;;in  of  not  having 
opportunities  enough  to  gratify  their  tastes,  in  listen- 
ing to  stale  jokes  and  thread-hare  dittos,  through  the 
cheap  medium  of  "burnt  cork;"  for  the  "Morris 
Brothers,"  the  "New  Orleans  Serenaders,"  the 
Campbells,"  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more 
Ethiopian  companies  have  of  Late  chased  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  in  and  out  of  the  city,  thereby 
illustrating  again  the  Longfellowish  idea — 
"  Never  eomcs  .a  "  Negro  Minstrel," 
But  .another's  sure  to  follow," — 

And  I  see  by  the  big  bills  that  still  another  troupe  Is 
to  follow  this  week.  What  were  the  "  Dark  Ages  " 
compared  with  the  present  one  1 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  concerts  of  two  of  our  own 
artists,  this,  I  am  afraid,  uninteresting  letter  would 
never  have  been  indited.  I  allude  to  the  ballad  en- 
tertainment by  our  favorite  Soprano,  Mrs.  Preston, 
and  the  Organ  Concert  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting, 
organist  at  the  North  Congregational  Church.  Mrs. 
Preston  was  assisted  by  a  Mr.  Draper,  of  New 
York,  and  Mk.  Osca  Mato,  of  this  city,  .as  pianist. 
The  hall  was  cpiite  well  filled,  and  the  performances, 
generally,  very  fine.  The  selections  might  have  been 
better,  and  have  given  much  more  pleasure  to  the 
audience.  Mrs.  Preston  rarely  fails  to  delight  her 
friends  in  whatever  she  undertakes  ;  Mr.  Mato  is  a 
good  performer ;  but  would  have  gained  more  ad- 
mirers had  he  made  a  little  different  selection. 

Mr.  Whiting  gave  his  concert  at  the  North 
Church,  last  Wednesday  evening,  upon  one  of  Messrs. 
Hook's  fine  three-banked  organs.  He  was  assisted 
by  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Strickl.and,   Messrs.   Folet, 


Wander,  and  Cadt,  and  the  Chorus  of  the 
"  Beethoven  Society,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  G.  Baunett,  who  acquitted  themselves  in 
their  usually  fine  manner. 

Mr.  Whiting  gave  us  the  following  classical  selec- 
tions : — 

"  Grand  Sonata  in  F  Minor,"  by  Mcndels.sohn  ; 
"  Organ  Face  in  G  Minor,"  liy  Bach  ;  "  Overture  to 
Gulllanmo  Tell,"  by  Rossini ;  "  Pastorale,"  by  Kul- 
lak  ;  "Chorus,"  by  Handel ;  and  a  most  meritorious 
"  Fantasia  for  the  Organ,"  by  himself.  These  were 
all  performed  in  an  astonishingly  facile  and  masterly 
manner — and  would  have  brought  down  sounds  of 
applause,  but  for  a  very  proper  reverence  for  the 
sacredncss  of  the  place.  He  certainly  possesses  a 
most  remarkable  talent,  which  has  been  well  cultivat- 
ed by  indefaligable  study  and  practice — placing  him 
already  among  the  very  few  reaJhi  classical  organ  per- 
formers in  the  country.  He  is  quite  a  young  man — ■ 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age — and,  considering  his 
present  immense  execution,  must  in  a  few  years  make 
himself  famous. 

The  Drattons — the  Tcharming  inimitable  Bray- 
ton.s — are  again  to  delight  us  with  their  fine  singing 
and  acting  this  evening.  They  are  here  for  only  two 
nights;  and,  accordingly,  the  house  will  he  densely 
packed.  What  is  finer  than  Mr.  Drayton's  imper- 
sonation and  singing  of  old  "  Simon  the  Cellarer  ?  " 
It  is  insurpa  sable.  n. 


rs'i' 


Cri- 


Citizens  of  St.  Louis  did  not  contribute  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Pliil- 
harmonic  Society,  as  the  types  had  it  last  week,  but 
only  five  thousand. 

Dresden  (Germany)  has  at  last,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  been  blessed  with  the  first  performance  of 
Verdi's  "Trovatore."     It  n-as  a  success  of  course. 

What  is  it. — There  is  a  mysterious  Opera  which 
figured  largely  in  the  manifestos  of  the  Opera  Com- 
pany just  departed.  It  was  sometimes  printed  La 
Juiz,  sometimes  La  Jxiif,  and  again  Le  Juise,  and  in 
plain  English  "The  Jew."  It  was  evident  that  it  was 
not  Hale'vy'sV  Jewess,"  and  just  as  evident  that  no- 
body knew  much  about  it.  It  was  turns  out  to  have 
been  an  Opera  by  ApoUoni,  one  of  the  ve?-y  latest  of 
Italian  composers,  and  its  real  and  proper  name  is 
L'Ebros. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  6.  —  The  Cecilia  Societv  heg.an 
their  fifth  season  yesterday  by  a  well  attended  con- 
cert, given  to  members  exclusively,  as  all  their  con- 
certs are,  with  the  following  programme  ; 

Gip.sy's  Life,  forini,\oil  Oliorn.?  .and  Soli Schumann. 

Fnneril  March,  bv  Chopin.  }    „.         „  , 

La  Cha.sso.  by  Hiller.  J    P"^°°  S°'°- 

Ave  Mari.a.    Song Schubert. 

Psalm  for  Chorus  of  fcnaale  voices Lachner. 

Scena  and  Prayer : "  FreischUtz." 

Solo  and  Chorus  from  ''  Templer  und  Jijdln  ".Marschner. 

Tho  Forty-second  P.salm,  (As  the  hart  pants),  for  Solo, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra Mendelssohn. 

Vienna. — A  new  Opera  by  Anton  Riihinstein,  with 
the  title  "  The  Children  of  the  Prairie,"  meanino- 
probably  the  gipseys  of  Bohemia,  has  been-  accepted 
by  the  management  of  the  Court-theatre.  It  is  said 
that  the  composer  received  one  thousand  Florins  for 
the  score.  The  opera  will  be  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  in  November. 


A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  says  that  Mile  Patti  gets  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  month  for  her  services  in  the  Strakosch  and  Ull- 
inan  Opera  Troupe,  in  the  former  city  Max  Marefzek 
has  the  musical  directorsliip  at  one  linndred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  week ;  and  when  Tamberlik  performs, 
which  will  be  late  in  the  season,  it  will  be  at  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  thou.sand  dollars  for  twenty-five  nights. 
Valuable  voices  these  are. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL     OP    MUSIC. 


A  Unique  Letter. — The  following  letter  was 
recently  found  amonp;  the  old  documents  belonging 
to  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  There  is  no  date  to  it, 
and  the  exact  period  when  the  writer  was  organist, 
is  not  known.  The  prices  named  for  church  music 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  now  paid  by  the 
same  church.  The  total  expense  now  being  about 
$1800  per  annum,  of  which  sum  the  organist  re- 
ceives $500. 
P.  A.  von  Hagen,  Organist  of  the   Trinity  Church, 

Boston 
Respectfully  informs  the  honorable  Wardens  of  said 
Church  that  their  Organ  is  much  out  of  Repair  and 
Tune.  By  a  close  Examination  of  it  he  found  ;  Tliat 
the  greater  part  of  the  metal  pipes  are  onsodered  and 
stoped  with  a  Stuff,  which  generally  gathers  on  lead  ; 
the  wooden  ones  onglued  ;  the  Trumpet-Supportei's 
arc  partly  dislodged,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
Keeds  are  eat  up  by  Vordegreaso.  The  wooden 
pipes,  as  well  as  the  metal  ones  must  be  voiced.  The 
Keys  wants  to  be  regulated.  The  Cloth  under  neath 
of  the  Keys  is  eat  by  the  moths.  Ten  pipes  are  mis- 
sing. The  great  part  of  the  Leather  of  the  Bellows 
is  cracked  and  must  be  new.  The  Conductors  leak  ; 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  leaders  and  Rollers  are 
worn  so  much,  that  they  cause  a  Rattling  while  play- 
ing ;  they  also  make  they  Keys  stick  fast.  The 
touch  has  sunk  an  eighth  of  an  Inch.  The  Levell- 
box  is  warpt.  In  short,  there  is  no  Article  in  the 
whole  Instrument,  but  what  wants  more  or  less  Re- 
pair. It  is  liowever  a  Common  Case  with  an  Organ 
which  is  getting  old.  The  Reparation  of  it  will  cost 
by  a  moderate  Calculation,  about  one  hundred  Dol- 
lars. The  Organ  might  be  greatly  improved  by  an 
Addition  of  Pedals  for  to  play  the  low  Bass  with  the 
Feet,  as  it  has  an  excellent  Effect  in  slow  Psalm 
Tunes.  The  Cost  of  which  would  not  exceed  Tliirty 
Dollars. 

He  respectfully  sollicits,  that  his  Salary,  which  is 
now  S1.50,  may  he  raised  to  $200  per  Annum. 

The  Motives  of  tliis  Request  are  as  follows ; 

1st.  Having  a  Prospect  of  a  larger  Salary  some 
where  else. 

2d.  House  Rent  and  Provisions  being  unusually 
high,  and 

.3d.  Wishing  to  have  the  Instrument  always  in 
Tune,  which  ought  to  be  examined  every  Saturday, 
and  paying  for  Bellows  blowing,  he,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  in  some  regard  be  compensated.  He  has 
worked  and  spended  his  time  several  Days  in  Order 
to  make  the  Organ  playable,  for  which  he  has  not 
made  any  charge. 

He  hopes,  that  the  above  Request  will  not  meet 
any  Objection,  as  he  is  attached  to  the  Church  and 
would  prefere  worshiping  there,  to  any  other  Place. 
Nothing  could  induce  him  to  leave  the  church,  ex- 
cepting the  Interest  of  his  Family. — Eve.  IVanscnpt 

The  Organist  of  Trinity  Church. — Mr. 
Editor:  The  Supplement  to  the  Transcript  of  Sa- 
turday has  an  antique  letter  from  P.  A.  Von  Hagen, 
formerly  Organist  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city,  but 
the  exact  period,  as  you  saj',  "(.?  not  known."  Allow 
me  to  say  that  he  was  the  organist  prior  to  1810,  and 
his  immediate  successor  was  Mr.  James  Hewitt,  father 
to  Mrs.  Ostinelli,  and  grandfather  to  the  distinguisli- 
ed  cantatrice  Biscaccianti.  Mr.  Van  Hagen  was  the 
father  of  a  late  esteemed  Marine  Reporter  of  this 
city,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  induced  to 
assume  his  maternal  name  on  account  of  the  erratic 
movements  of  the  father.  Among  other  celebrities 
that  constituted  the  choir  while  Mr.  Van  Hagen  was 
the  organist  of  Trinity  Church,  was  the  celebrated 
painter,  Stewart  Newton,  and  his  lamented  brother 
Hibbard,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Gil- 
bert Stewart,  our  own  famous  painter,  was  a  frequent 
attendant  in  the  organ  loft,  and  I  can  well  remember 
the  diversion  he  caused  by  his  peculiar  method  of 
taking  snuff.  His  snuff  was  worn  or  carried  in  a 
leather  pocket  without  a  box,  and  on  occasion  he 
would  take  a  handful  of  the  article,  into  which  he 
would  thrust  his  nose  instead  of  applying  it  "between 
the  finqer  and  the  thumb."  On  one  occasion,  John, 
the  bellows  blower,  was  absent  from  duty,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  cause  was  dissatisfaction  with  his 
pay.  Mr.  S.  Newton,  on  the  moment,  passed  among 
the  choir  the  following  impromptu  ; 

*    *    *    strives  in  vain  the  choir  to  please 

Von  Hagen 's  fingers  tr.ivpl  oVr  the  iteys, 

All  strive  in  vain — ah  foclit;h  fellows, 

What  can  ye  do  while  John  won't  blow  the  bellows. 
To  return  to  Mr.  Von  Hagen.  In  the  year  1819 
he  was  at  Fort  Independence  as  the  teacher  and 
leader  of  the  band  under  Col.  Eustis,  and  frequently 
came  over  with  the  soldiers  and  the  band  to  assist  in 
the  music  in  St.  Matthew's  Church,  in  South  Boston. 
Some  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards  he  was  employ- 
ed in  teaching  a  portion  of  the  colored  band,  at  the 
south  part  of  the  city.  From  that  time  I  lost  sight 
of  him,  but  I  think  that  he  ended  his  days  in   one^  of 


the  elemosynary  institutions  of  the  city.  He  w.as  a 
man  of  kind  feelings  and  of  considerable  musical 
talent  for  those  days.  His  residence,  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy,  was  in  Essex  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Short,  now  Kingston  street.  The  organ  of  which  he 
had  the  charge  in  Trinity  Church,  is  now,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  the  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The 
organ  builders  must  have  worked  cheaply  to  be  wil- 
ling to  put  in  a  pedal  base  for  "thirtij  dollars."    B. 

Paganini. — Did  you  ever  know  that  Paganini  was 
desperately  fond  of  gaming  once  ?  I  shall  tell  you 
how  he  was  cured  of  his  passion.  Paganini's  favorite 
violin  was  a  large  Guarnerius,  so  called  from  Guar- 
nerius,  their  maker,  (these  instruments  are  worth 
twice  their  weight  in  gold,)  which  a  Russian  Prince 
was  anxious  to  purchase  from  him.  He  often  asked 
Paganini  to  sell  it  to  him,  and  at  last,  Paganini,  tired 
of  his  repeated  appeals,  told  him  he  would  sell  the 
violin  for  $1,000.  The  Prince  told  him  he  must  be 
joking  to  ask  such  a  sum  of  money,  but  that  he  would 
give  him  $500  for  it.  Paganini  had  lost  everything 
he  owned  at  gaming  tables  the  night  before  ;  his 
jewels,  his  rings,  his  breastpins,  his  watch,  had  all 
been  lost,  and  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  thirty 
francs  and  his  violin  left.  He  was  about  to  accept 
the  Prince's  offer,  when  he  determined  to  appeal  once 
more  to  the  gambling  table.  He  did  so.  He  lost, 
lost,  lost — nothing  was  left  in  his  hand  but  three 
francs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  next  day  for 
St.  Petersburg  !  He  staked  these  three  francs.  The 
run  of  luck  turned,  and  he  soon  won  money  enough 
to  carry  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  "I  was" saved!" 
said  Paganini,  speaking  of  this  incident.  "  I  was 
sure  of  keeping  my  beloved  Guarnerius.  Since  then, 
I  saw  that  a  gambler  is  the  most  contemptible  being 
on  the  earth,  and  I  have  never  since  touched  a  card." 
—N.  0.  Delta. 

Taiiberltk  and  his  Ut  Sharp.  —  The  fete 
at  Blois  is  the  only  thing  I  have  heard  of 
which  has  broken  the  monotony  of  the  season  and 
political  hemisphere.  M'mes  IJgalde,  Wertheimber, 
Messrs.  Faure,  Levasseur  and  Tamberlik  (by  the 
way,  it  is  said  here  Tamberlik  has  been  offered 
$80,000  for  eight  months;  if  you  wish  to  have  him, 
pay  him  any  price  to  get  him  in  his  prime,  and  do 
not  do,  as  you  did  with  Mario  and  Grisi,  wait  until 
they  were  voiceless  before  you  summoned  them  with 
your  golden  wand.  It  is  as  cheap,  even  pecuniarily, 
to  get  them  in  their  prime :  for  singers,  like  the 
Roman  Sybil,  increase  their  demands  as  they  have 
less  to  offer)  ;  Messrs.  Sainte  Foye  and  Ponchard 
were  the  seven  singers  heard.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
origin  of  Mr.  "Tamberlik's  famous  "  nt  sharp," 
which  is  worth  so  much  money  to  him.  He  is  by 
birth  a  Roman,  but  his  family  is  of  Polish  origin. 
He  stuttered  badly  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  fa- 
mily destined  him  to  slumber  in  the  stalls  of  the 
church.  He  ran  away  from  the  theological  seminary 
and  entered  the  army.  Discovering  one  day  that  he 
had  a  splendid  tenor's  voice,  he  quitted  the  army,  and 
took  Guglielmi  (a  son  of  the  celebrated  Guglielmi) 
for  his  singing  master,  under  whom  he  made  such 
progress  he  was  soon  engaged  at  the  San  Carlo  ;  he 
and  Fraschini  (who  was  several  years  older  than 
himself)  sharing  between  them  the  tenor's  parts, 
Fraschini  singing  the  forte  and  Tamberlik  the  ten- 
orino.  Being  wretchedly  paid  at  this  opera  house, 
he  quitted  Italy  for  Spain,  where  he  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent engagement  at  Barcelona.  One  day,  while 
rehearsing  a  new  part  in  which  he  was  to  appear  that 
evening,  he  lost  his  voice.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  closing  the  opera  house,  or  chang- 
ing the  piece ;  for  the  Court  had  commanded  the 
opera  and  the  performance.  "Then,  if  you  can't 
sing,  bawl,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
upon  Tamberlik's  saying  :  "  By  Jove  !  I  cannot 
sing  I  "  "  Bawi,"  continued  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra ;  "  I'll  give  you  the  pitch  ! "  and  he  knocked  the 
piano  as  hard  as  he  could.  All  at  once,  Tamberlik, 
the  tenorino,  who  never  sang  anything,  except  the 
softest,  sweetest  melodies,  thundered  "do  sharp"  in 
clear,  bell-tongued  tones — his  fortune  was  made,  a 
new  "star"  rose  above  the  lyric  horizon.  'Tis  strange 
we  have  no  altars  to  Accident ;  what  miracles  this 
god  hath  wrought ! — lb. 

SiGNOR  Brignoli. — It  is  growing  out  of  fash- 
ion to  decry  Brignoli  on  account  of  his  acting,  to 
which  he  makes  little  pretension.  There  is  never  an 
occasion  when  an  audience  in  Philadelphia  isnotglad 
to  welcome  him.  The  fact  is,  his  voice  alone  is  worth 
more  than  others'  acting  and  singing  combined.  He 
is,  besides,  the  most  elegant  gentleman  upon  the  lyric 
stage.  His  fine  person,  his  almost  beautiful  firce,  hi.s 
incomparable  voice,  added  to  his  manliness  and 
gentleness,  off  and  on  the  stage,  will  always  render 
him  a  favorite  par  erce/Ze/^ce,  spite  of  the  most  inge- 
nious critical  industry. 


descriptive  list  of  the 
Pnblislied  by  Olircr  Ditson  Si.  Co* 


Voeal.  with  Piano  Aocompaniment. 

Te  Deum,  in  B  flat.  (Easy  style.)  T.  Bissell.  50 
This  Te  Deum  will  prove  eminently  useful  to  Epis- 
copal choirs.  The  want  of  compositions  of  just  this 
degree  of  dilliculty  has  often  been  felt.  Mr.  Bissell 
has  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  supply- 
ing it.  The  music  is  pleasing  and  light,  yet  dignified 
and  church-like  throughout. 

Byron's  farewell  to  the  maid  of  Athens.     Song. 

C.  A.  E.  Ewing.  35 
A  song  of  much  power  and  originality  for  a  tenor 


I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep.  H.  von  Benzon.  25 

I  speak  not,  I  trace  not.  "  25 

Pleasing  parlor  songs. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Douce  Reverie. 


Badarzeicsha.  25 


A  new  piece  by  the  talented  lady,  who.se  ''  Maiden's 
prayer  "  is  now  or  soon  will  be  inthe  hands  of  all  am- 
ateur piano  players.  It  may  not  excite  such  lively 
admiration,  but  will  prove  very  attractive. 

Gazelle  Waltz.  C.  P.  Bun:  25 

Remembrance  Waltz.  U.  von  Benzon.  25 

Prince  Albert  Edward  Polka.  Hyttenrauch.  25 

Prince  Albert's  Galop.  C.  D' Albert.  25 

Good  and  recommendable  dance-music. 
On  to  the  field  of  glory,  for  Brass  band,  aiTanged 
by  Burdltt.  1,00 

One  of  the  well-known  series  of  "•  Bitson's  Brass 
Band  "  Music,  printed  on  cards.  The  arrangement  is 
complete  for  any  number  of  instruments  between  8 
and  14. 

In  the  silent  bower.     Fantasiebild.         T.  Oesien.  35 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  charming  pieces 
by  this  elegant  and  fashionable  author,  entitled  "  By- 
gone hours  "  (AusholderZeit),  which,  like  the  Sounds 
of  Love  series,  will  soon  be  immensely  popular. 

Garibaldi  Galop.  Clias.  D' Albert.  50 

A  stiiTing  galop,  with  a  very  striking  picture  on  the 
title-page,  representing  the  Italian  hero  on  horseback 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  illuminated  in  colors. 

La  Piemontaise.     New  Dance.  Renausy.  25 

A  very  pretty  new  dance,  arranged  by  a  conclave  of 
Paris  dancing-masters,  and  just  now  very  popular  in 
the  gay  French  capital.  It  will  be  taught  here  at 
several  academies  during  the  season. 

Ernani.     (Operatic  Favorites.)  Franz  Nava.  30 

Don  Giovanni.         "         .  "  30 

Excellent  arrangements  for  young  players,  likely  to 
surpass  Beyer's  Repertoire  in  popularity. 

Books. 

DiTsoN  &  Go's  Stanbakd  Opera  Liekettos. 
Comprising  all  tlie  Principal  Operas  and  con- 
taining English  and  Italian  Words,  with  the 
Music  of  the  Principal  Airs.     Each  25 

As  the  season  approaches  for  operatic  performances, 
we  shall  be  doing  our  readers  a  fiivor  by  directing 
their  attention  to  the  above  elegant  and  convenient 
series  of  librettos,  an  advertisement  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 


Mosic  BY  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin*:  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Italy. 


BY  WaUAM  CCLLEN    BRYANT. 

Voices  from  the  mountains  speak, 

Apennines  to  Alps  reply; 
Vale  to  vale  and  peak  to  peak 
Toss  an  old  remembered  cry : 
Italy 

Shall  he  free; 
Such  the  mighty  shout  that  fills 
All  the  passes  of  her  hilla. 

All  the  old  Italian  lakes 

Quiver  at  that  quickening  word ; 
Como  with  a  thrill  awakes ; 
Garda  to  her  depths  is  stirred; 
Mid  the  steeps 
WTiere  he  sleeps. 
Breaming  of  the  elder  years, 
Startled  Thrasymenus  hears. 

Sweeping  Arno,  swelling  Po, 

Murmur  freedom  to  their  meads, 
Tiber  swift  and  Liris  slow 
Send  strange  whispers  from  their  reeds, 
Italy 

Shall  be  free. 
Sing  the  glittering  brooks  that  slide 
Toward  the  sea,  from  Etna's  side. 

Long  ago  was  Gr.acchns  slain; 

Brutus  perished  long  ago; 
Tet  the  living  roots  remain 
Whence  the  shoots  of  greatness  grow. 
Yet  again, 
God-like  men, 
Sprung  from  that  heroic  stem. 
Call  the  land  to  rise  with  them. 

They  who  haunt  the  swarming-  street. 
They  who  chase  the  mountain  boar, 
Or,  where  cliff  and  billow  meet. 
Prune  the  vine  or  pull  the  oar, 
With  a  stroke 
Break  their  yoke ; 
Slaves  but  yestereve  were  they — 
Freemen  with  the  dawning  day. 

Lcoking  in  his  children's  eyes. 

While  his  own  with  gladness  fla.sh, 
*•  Ne'er  shall  these,"  the  father  cries, 
''  Cringe,  like  hounds,  beneath  the  lash. 
These  shall  ne'er 
Brook  to  wear 
Chains  that,  thick  with  sordid  rust, 
Weigh  the  spirit  to  the  dust." 

Monarchs,  ye  whose  armies  stand 
Harnessed  for  the  battle-field! 
Pause,  and  from  the  lifted  hand 
Drop  the  bolts  of  war  ye  wield. 
Stand  aloof 
While  the  proof 
Of  the  people's  might  is  given; 
Leave  their  kings  to  them  and  heaven. 

Stand  aloof,  and  sec  the  oppressed 

Chase  the  oppressor,  p.ale  with  fear, 
As  the  fresh  winds  of  the  west 
Blow  the  misty  valleys  clear. 
Stand  and  see 
Italy 
Cast  the  gyves  she  wears  no  more 
To  the  gulfs  that  steep  her  shore. 

Autumn,' 

A   SONNET  BY  LONGFELLOW. 

Thou  comest,  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain. 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnes.sed  to  thy  wain ! 
Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold ;  thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 


Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain  I 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  h.arvest  moon,  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heavens  o'erhanging  eaves, 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended ; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid, 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind  scatters  the  golden  leaves. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Confessions  of  a  Musical  Soul. 

(From  the  posthumous  papers  of  a  Moravian  Sister.) 
(Continued  from  page  22S  ) 

An  event  wliicli  forms  an  epoch  in  my  life  liap 
pened  at  this  time ;  the  death  of  my  father,  my 
p;uardian,  instructor  and  nearest  friend.  Having 
belonged  to  the  musical  choir  of  our  village,  his 
obsequies  were  solemnized  by  more  than  the  usu- 
al demonstrations  that  announce  a  death  and  im- 
part the  deepest  interest  to  the  scenes  of  inter- 
ment. As  soon  as  body  and  spirit  dissolve  their 
earthly  alliance,  the  dirge  is  heard  sending  its 
pathetic  tones  through  the  calm  quiet  air  of  the 
village. 

The  performers  of  this  death  chorale  are  a 
Quartet  and  are  stationed  on  high,  near  the  bel- 
fry of  the  church.  The  first  tones  of  their  in- 
struments bursting  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  the  ear,  suspend  for  a  moment  all  other  av- 
ocations, and  the  question  occurs,  in  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  Moravian,  "  Who  has  gone  home?" 
("  Wer  ist  heimgegangen  ?  ") 

During  the  church  service  a  long  and  interest- 
ing auto-biography  was  read,  compiled  from  my 
parent's  manuscripts ;  for  he  as  well  as  many 
others  of  his  day,  kept  his  diary  of  the  little  in- 
ner and  outer  events  of  a  life  distinguished  by 
such  an  unruffled  tenor.  In  this  memoir,  many 
peculiarities  of  thought,  many  artless  incidents 
are  introduced,  expressive  of  a  Zinzendorfian 
mode  of  life,  worship  and  language. 

A  German  by  birth,  his  education  and  all  the 
associations  of  his  life  were  essentially  of  a  Ger- 
man nature.  He  had  been  nurtured  and  trained 
in  one  of  the  German  Moravian  villages,  had 
never  seen  the  great  organizer  himself.  Count 
Zinzendorf,  but  had  been  in  such  communication 
with  those  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  "  Dis- 
ciple," *  and  listened  to  his  teachings,  heard  his 
lyrical  improvisations  frem  his  own  lips  and  wit- 
nessed his  life  of  philanthropy,  so  that  he  was 
aroused  by,  and  animated  with,  all  the  fervor  of 
that  peculiar  cultus,  which  distinguished  our  peo- 
ple of  an  earlier  day. 

In  his  auto-biography  he  presented  a  picture  of 
the  scenes  of  those  primitive  times,  not  the  day 
of  a  religious  fanaticism  mixed  up  with  a  perfect 
religious  drama,  wherein  worship  became  an  ac- 
tual stage  representation,  but  of  that  unexcep- 
tionable piety  and  self-sacrifice  which  elevated 
the  men  and  women  of  our  past  historj'  into  an 
unique  model  of  humanity  and  rendered  them  a 
phenomenon  to  the  world  of  callous  and  sclf-in- 
dulgeut  thought.  Of  his  musical  employments, 
his  various  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  or  assthe- 

*  Zinzendorf  was  termed  "  Der  Jiinger,"  or  "  The  Disciple." 


tics  of  music,  he  lefl  but  a  sparse  record.  He 
was  not  devoid  of  the  musical  temperament,  and 
it  was  to  that  extreme  organic  sensitiveness  that 
distinguishes  all  musical  natures,  he  attributed 
much  of  his  success  in  performance  and  concep- 
tion. But  of  those  vagaries  of  thought,  those  fit- 
ful moods  of  feeling  and  action  that  make  his 
class  a  peculiarity  of  the  race,  he  lefl  no  traces 
in  his  diary.  How  strange  that  the  perversities, 
the  contradictions,  the  loves,  the  hatreds,  the  at- 
tractions and  repulses  of  a  musical,  or  I  might 
say  of  a  poetical,  temperament,  embody  so  much 
soul ;  and  that  all  this  struggle  at  last  finds  vent 
in  tone,  in  poetical  yeai-nings,  in  painting  nature, 
in  grasping  at,  though  not  reaching,  the  great  un- 
known ! 

Why  musical  beings,  why  all  artists  of  a  deli- 
cate mould,  are  swayed  and  led  by  moods  and 
impulse,  can  be  explained  in  some  measure  by 
referring  it  to  a  too  near  contact  with  persons  of 
more  crude  and  practical  natures.  But  another, 
a  more  easy  and  natural  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
a  musical  nature  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
when  we  leave  the  province  of  tone  and  reenter 
the  world  of  dull  truth,  there  is  a  vast  descent  — 
we  are  liable  to  feel  all  the  consequences  of  the 
change  — reality  is  a  disappointment,  a  thwarting 
of  all  the  exalted  aspirations  into  which  tone-poe- 
try had  led  us.  Life  is  too  real,  and  the  more  we 
live  in  music,  the  more  unreal  every  thing  around 
should  become,  to  supply  happiness.  The  anato- 
my of  my  father's  nature,  from  whose  strange 
composition  there  sprung  forth  so  many  beautiful 
effusions  of  lyrical  music,  was  not  an  easy  subject 
for  my  feeble  philosophy,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
memoir,  I  was  often  reminded  of  those  mysteri- 
ous qualities  that  make  up  the  artist's  tempera- 
ment and  originate  so  many  of  the  distresses  of 
an  inner  life.  Harmony  and  gentleness  flow  to- 
gether and  unite  us  with  all  surrounding  congen- 
ial spirits ;  then  comes  the  qualm  of  disgust,  a 
feeling  of  repulsiveness  ;  a  dislike  bordering  on 
hatred;  a  disunion  of  our  loves  and  friendships; 
a  perverseness  of  tastes  and  inclinations;  a  wish 
for  some  vague  nothing  ;  and  that  proceeds  till 
some  new  musical  creation  rises  up  and  restores 
order,  unity  of  thought,  and  a  perfect  ideal  love. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  no  cenotaph  or 
sculptural  tomb  marked  the  place  of  burial ;  but 
an  oblong  marble  tablet,  with  a  simple  inscription 
of  birth,  birth-place  and  death,  distinguished  the 
resting-place  of  my  lost  parent.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cemetery,  in  laying  out  the  ground, 
surrounding  the  tablet  with  flowers,  and  adorning 
the  walks  with  trees,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
render  the  place  a  resort  of  sacred  pleasure,  open 
at  all  times  for  friend  and  stranger.  Here  I  now 
often  repaired  for  meditation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  when  a  musical  interment  drew  the  mul- 
titude together,  did  I  follow,  to  enter  into  the  en- 
joyments of  the  dirge,  played  in  the  open  air, 
among  the  trees,  where  the  birds  were  singing, 
where,  at  a  time  of  over-drawn  excitement,  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  seemed  to  hover ;  where 
Hope  was  the  presiding  angel,  leading  you  on- 
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wards  toward  a  place  of  final  bliss ;  and  wliere  a 
general  feeling  of  repose  and  quiet  indicated  that 
here  was  the  symbol  of  man's  eventual  destiny. 
One  link  broken,  I  now  more  than  ever  before 
swayed  between  life  the  mortal  and  life  the  eter- 
nal ;  calling  up  before  my  dreamy  vision  images 
of  a  musical  unearthliness,  and  so  purely  harmo- 
nious, so  deep  in  the  combinations  of  those  exqui- 
site chords  that  never  fail  in  their  effect,  even  up- 
on untaught  ears ;  breathing  peace,  hope,  joy  to 
the  disturbed  soul,  and  anon  looking  forward  to 
an  emancipation  from  this  dull  bondage  of  care, 
and  a  realization  of  all  that,  of  which  our  finest 
tone  images  ai-e  but  a  shadow. 

But  during  this  later  stage  of  thought  and 
study,  I  felt  as  if  my  powers  were  ever  putting 
on  more  and  more  of  that  maturity  which  be- 
longs to  the  autumn  of  life,  clothing  its  fruits  ia 
the  mellow  colored  garb  of  mental  perfection, 
and  filling  up  all  the  vacancies  of  a  youthful  in- 
tellectual growth  with  the  fullness  and  ripeness  of 
old  age.  As  this  sunset  of  life  approaches,  and 
is  indicated  by  these  longer  shadows  and  that  far- 
off  obscurity  that  throws  many  past  objects  into 
uncertainty  and  forgetfulness,  reflections  force 
themselves  upon  me  in  reference  to  the  utility  of 
my  own  performances  upon  the  stage,  where  eve- 
ry human  being  occupies  a  higher  or  lower  posi- 
tion and  acts  his  part.  Some  of  us  live  for  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  others  with  a  devotion  that 
makes  a  perfect  sacrifice  of  egotism,  while  many 
and  by  far  the  larger  portion,  live  for  themselves, 
and  never  allow  their  individuality  to  operate 
upon  other  minds,  when  its  influences  would  be 
of  service,  and  where  that  universal  philanthropy 
which  ought  to  be  the  end  of  our  being  could 
come  into  play.  Many  years  had  been  spent  in 
the  discharge  of  those  tutorial  services,  which 
among  us  have  no  adequate  remuneration  above 
the  ordinary  gratitude  of  the  pupil,  who  some- 
times evinces  it  by  an  occasional  acknowledge- 
ment of  love  and  affection  for  those  who  have 
instructed  her.  In  this  capacity,  therefore,  I  was 
conscious  of  having  surrendered  all  selfish  grati- 
fications, sacrificed  many  of  the  little  vanities 
and  those  temptations  to  self-adoration,  that  char- 
acterize so  many  of  my  sex,  to  the  pursuit  of  no- 
bler ends. 

But  a  more  serious  qnestion,  which  I  frequently 
put  to  myself,  was,  how  had  I  been  benefitted,  or 
in  how  far  had  I  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
others,  by  my  ceaseless  musical  studies  ?  That  I 
had  lived  in  the  poetry  of  tone,  had  discoursed  in 
its  language  from  day  to  day,  and  had  even  fan- 
cied I  had  wandered  beyond  boundaries  to  which 
others  who  had  gone  before  me  had  been  limited, 
was  left  me  as  a  consoling  truth,  after  the  many 
years  I  had  spent  in  these  pursuits ;  and  I  felt 
unwilling  to  draw  an  inference  from  all  this  that 
to  me  music  had  proved  nothing  more  than  an 
inane  gratification.  I  was  conscious  of  the  posi- 
sition  it  held  among  the  sister  arts,  and  that,  in 
all  its  moral  influence,  it  should  never  be  ranked 
below  painting,  written  poetry  or  sculpture. 

The  life  I  had  lived,  therefore,  was  in  the  aes- 
thetics of  religion,  viewing  a  musical  cultus  in 
this  peculiar  sense  ;  and  with  this  avowal,  I  look 
forward  to  my  withdrawal  from  the  scenes  of  this 
outward  life,  with  the  conviction  that  my  musical 
devotion  was  productive  of  good  results.  Many 
have  seen  fit  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  religion,  in 
its  relations  to  ajsthetio  morality,  and  have 
deemed  that  an  infringement  of  the  purity  and 


.leality  of  a  Christian  belief,  which  adores  tne 
beautiful  and  thus  jeopardizes  its  dogmatism  and 
the  performances  of  its  mere  duties. 

But  I  feel  convinced  that  no  one  has  ever 
drawn  that  fine  line  of  demarcation  between  re 
ligion  and  poetry,  which  limits  each  to  its  projier 
sphere ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  shown  how  near 
poetry  approaches  the  lofty  and  sacred  province 
of  the  former,  for  those  mysterious  qualities  of 
our  nature,  those  incomprehensible  instincts  of 
our  humanity  which  give  birth  to  a  love  of  beauty 
and  solemnity  of  feeling,  invariably  mingle  and 
fraternize,  and  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  such 
eloments  can  be  separated. 

Our  primitive  Moravian  culture  was  a3Sthetic 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  inner  or  impalpable 
forms  of  beauty,  such  as  we  find  in  music  and  in 
religious  poetry.  For  it  cannot  be  said  that  all 
poetry  is  impalpable.  Its  imagery,  when  derived 
from  the  outward  world,  becomes  visible  and  is  of 
the  earth.  Music,  in  its  purer  and  sacred  forms, 
free  from  imitation  or  description  of  external  life, 
is  impalpable  and  proceeds  from  an  invisible 
world.  Our  cultus  was  thus  deeply  imbued  with 
a  heavenly  poetry,  and  by  addicting  one's  self  to 
its  spirit  and  its  usages,  we  could  at  times  realize 
a  foretaste  of  that  unseen  condition  which  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  this  material  condition,  whose  in- 
vestiture is  marked  by  such  strange  contrasts  of 
hideousness  and  beauty. 

In  some  of  these  later  days  of  calm  contem- 
plation of  the  nature  and  essence  of  music,  mo- 
ments of  transient  doubt  have  come  over  me  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  analogy  between  a  musi- 
cal molwe  aad  a  stanza  of  written  poetry  —  be- 
tween a  musical  and  a  written  thought ;  whether 
that  totally  abstracted  thought  which  harmonized 
tone  arrangements  embody,  is  not  altogether  an 
unearthly  conception  and  worthy  of  being  as- 
cribed to  Heaven.  Had  I  ever,  in  the  study  and 
works  of  the  congenial  arts,  found  myself  as 
strongly  drawn  from  earth  or  as  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  hope  of  a  celestial  life,  as  I  was  tempted  to 
indulge  in,  while  listening  to  the  strains  of  the 
Moravian  chorale  ?  And  could  any  word  defini- 
tion ever  lay  before  the  mind  the  disclosures  of 
sacred  song,  or  the  sublimity  of  feeling  engen- 
dered by  the  Oratorio  ? 

These  and  similar  reflections  often  excite  within 
me  a  dilemma  as  to  Avhether  music  really  has  an 
exponent,  or  whether  its  thoughts  are  its  own 
and  undefinable  by  any  powers  of  criticism  or 
rhetoric.  And  while  yet  delaying  among  those 
dim  and  uncertain  shadows  that  flit  around  me, 
what  a  glorious  solace  to  think  that  these  forms  of 
musical  beauty  shall  soon  have  a  realization  in 
the  world  that  awaits  me  ! 

Though  happy  is  my  present  lot,  I  am  prepared, 
at  any  moment  to  depart,  whenever  called,  to  the 
mansions  of  eternal  rest.  I  feel  assured  that  my 
hours  of  musical  exaltation  have  all  been  prefig- 
uratlons  of  an  unseen  life,  and  hence  I  regard  my 
passage  into  an  hereafter  as  a  blissful  transition.* 

J.  H. 

*  In  reference  to  this  .sentiment  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Moravian  always  entertained  cesthetic  views  of  death.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  are  the  rites  of  interment,  the  localities  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  cheerful  .avowal  that  dcatli  has  no  terrors 
and  is  merely  a  transitional  event.  Inordinate  grief  is  rarely 
seen  accompanying  the  catastrophe  of  death,  and  a  hopeful 
tone  characterizes  all  his  expressions  in  relation  to  its  bereave- 
ments. 

Dkesden  ( Germany)  has  at  last,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  lieon  l)lcs,sed  with  tlie  first  performance  of 
Verdi's  "Trovatore."     It  was  a  success  of  course. 


The  Diarist  Abroad- 

Boss,  Sept.  9, 18C0. 

I  lienrd  a  story  the  other  day,  which  pleased 
me.  When  Rau's  absurd  book  on  Mozart  was 
appearing  in  parts.  Prof  Jahn  of  course  bouglit 
them  as  they  appeared,  he  being  at  the  time  en- 
gaged upon  his  great  biography  of  the  composer. 
Kau's  utter  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  real 
character  of  Mozart,  his  singular  ignorance  of 
the  man's  history  beyond  what  Nissen  had  pub- 
li.shed,  and  the  general  feebleness  of  the  whole 
thing,  being  without  one  spark  of  real  genius 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  made  the  book  a  source 
of  great  fun  to  the  professor,  and,  through  him, 
to  the  gentlemen  who  dined  at  the  same  table  in 
one  of  the  hotels. 

"  Well,  Professor,  anything  new  on  Mozart?  " 
was  the  question  one  day  just  after  Jahn  liad  re- 
ceived and  gone  through  with  one  of  the  most  ri- 
diculous numbers. 

As  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  new  "  in  that 
number,  Jahn  proceeded  to  elicit  "  inextinguisha- 
ble laughter  "  by  giving  them  Kau's  latest  inspi- 
rations. All  but  one — a  stranger  —  enjoyed  it 
highly.  He,  however,  seemed  rather  ill  at  ease. 
It  was  afterward  discovered  that  this  man  was 
Heribert  Rau  himself,  who,  as  it  seems,  had 
come  down  the  Rhine  from  Frankfort  to  pump 
Jahn  for  materials  to  abuse,  but  who  after  this 
dinner  thought  best  to  sneak  away  without  speak- 
ing with  the  Professor.. 

In  the  Life  of  Mozart  Jahn  has  honored  Rau 
and  other  Mcirchen  writers  with  a  note  of  which 
T  should  not  like  to  be  the  subject. 

So  I  am  not  alone  in  my  dislike  to,  and  con- 
tempt for,  false  pictures  of  historical  personages. 
For  real  Mdhrchen,  i.  e.,  stories,  where  the  imagi- 
nation invents  the  personages  as  well  as  the  scene 
in  which  they  act,  my  taste  is  strong.  I  consider 
them  as  among  the  best  means  of  elevating  and 
cultivating  a  genuine  taste  for  music.  Hence  an 
intense  love  for  Hoffman's  writings,  great  pleas- 
ure in  the  musical  sketches  of  Weisflog  and  oth- 
ers of  their  school. 

But  there  is  a  side  to  this  question,  which  we 
who  search  for  facts  —  and  fiicts  are  good  things 
in  spite  of  ridicule  —  perhaps  alone  feel.  And 
this  side  is  the  labor,  expense  and  disappointment 
in  which  these  distorters  of  facts  involve  us.  I 
am  told  in  DwigJit's  Journal  tliat  such  sketches 
are  understood  for  what  they  are  and  nobody  is 
deceived  by  them.  "With  all  due  respect,  this  is 
not  so.  They  get  into  currency  and  finally  are 
adopted  as  history.  And  this  sort  of  hiftor)/  has 
cost  me  weeks  of  labor  and  time,  and  of  course 
all  the  expenses  of  living  in  a  foreign  land. 

How  so  ?  do  you  ask  ? 

Case  I.  There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting 
(to  the  general  reader)  sketch  called  "Beethoven 
in  the  beginning  of  his  troubles."  This  I  found 
in  a  respectable  German  periodical  told  as  histo- 
ry, in  the  musical  department  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Berlin.  I  could  obtain  no  copy  of  the 
periodical  and  spent  some  days  in  copying  it.  It 
proved  afterward  to  be  the  meanest  kind  of  bosh. 
Last  season,  a  gentleman  who  is  editing  a  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  lent  me  this  sketch  as  his- 
tory, and  was  siirprised  to  learn  from  me  that  it 
was  mere  fancy  work  — poor  stuff,  too,  at  that. 

Case  II.  A  gentleman  directed  my  attention 
to  a  long  and  fine  article  (as  he  said)  in  a  litera- 
ry periodical,  which  would  give  me  certain  valu- 
able facts  and  traits  in  Beethoven's  character. 
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So  from  bookstore  to  bookstore,  from  library  to 
library  I  went  to  find  the  periodical.  After  much 
loss  of  time  and  trouble  it  occurred  to  nie  that 
the  Imperial  Library  must  have  it.  Sure  enough 
half  a  dozen  bound  volumes  were  brought  mo, 
and  I  set  myself  to  work  searching  for  my  article. 
At  last !  It  proved  to  be  a  lot  of  anecdotes 
printed  with  "  pictures  to  match,"  the  last  of 
which  was  an  old  acquaintance,  which  I  had  ten 
years  ago  carefully  copied,  and  found  afterward 
to  bo  —  bosh.  It  is  the  old  story  how  the  tenor 
singer  Barth  visited  Beethoven  one  day  and 
found  him  just  about  to  burn  a  piece  of  music. 
"  Let  me  first  sing  it,"  says  Barth."  He  did  so, 
and  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "  No,  we  will  not 
burn  it."  It  was  the  Adelaide  !  Is  it  not  a  pity 
that  so  good  a  story  should  be  met  by  this  fad  ? 
Barth  first  came  to  Vienna  in  1808,  when  Ade- 
laide had  alreadj'  been  printed  over  ten  years. 

Case  III.  The  following  capital  storj-  was  re- 
lated me  in  Vienna, in  relation  to  the  composition 
of  the  •'  Battle  of  Vittoria."  No,  I  wilh  not  tell 
it,  tor  even  if  I  state  as  preface  and  appendix 
that  it  is  false,  some  ass  will  print  it  as  fact,  and 
when  the  death-angel  has  touched  me,  some  other 
ass  will  come  to  my  bedside  and  wonder  that  it 
found  no  place  in  the  book  —  to  be  written.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  this  story  was  a  main  reason 
for  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  and 
was  there  shorn  of  nine-tenths  of  its  dimensions ; 
that  the  otlier  tenth  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  "  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  Srhindler  has 
since  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  true  in  all  that  gives  it  any  impor- 
tance. 

Case  IV.  When  Gungl  was  in  America,  he 
used  to  tell  a  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  which 
story  —  not  tears  —  I  have  also  in  in  print,  in  a 
short  biography  of  Beethoven  published  in  Bonn, 
in  18-15.  The  story  has  gone  the  rounds,  I  be- 
lieve, in  German,  French,  and  English.  It  re- 
lates how  Beethoven  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  too 
poor  to  hire  a  vehicle,  travelled  on  foot  from  Ba- 
den (in  Austria)  to  Vienna;  stopped  over  night 
in  a  peasant  house  ;  saw  — for  he  could  not  hear 
—  the  members  of  the  family  play  a  piece  of 
music  arranged  as  a  quintette ;  then  looked  at 
the  music  and  found  it  to  be  his  own  Seventh 
Symphony;  then  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed 
"  I  am  Beethoven  !  "  ;  and  then  there  was  a  deuce 
of  a  fuss  generally,  &c.,  and  he  marched  out  into 
the  cold  night  air,  and  ne.xt  day  reached  Vienna 
sick,  went  to  bed  and  was  borne  from  the  bed  to 
the  tomb.  This  whole  story  is  certainly  f;i!se 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  yet  it  is  printed  as 
biography  ? 

Case  V.  In  the  recollections  of  Madame  Schrce- 
der  which  have  appeai-ed  in  the  "  tiartenlaube," 
and  which  profess  to  be  historical  and  are  re- 
ceived as  truth,  is  a  sketch  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Fldelio  —  not  the  story  of  the  Polko, 
though — which  I  took  the  time  and  pains  to 
copy.  Upon  seeing  Schindler  afterwards,  I  asked 
him  about  it,  and  he  assured  me  that  Beethoven 
was  not  present  at  the  performance !  At  the 
second  performance  he  was  ;  but  so  far  from  sit- 
ting "  so  enveloped  in  his  cloak  that  only  his 
glowing  eyes  wore  visible,"  the  Vienna  papers 
of  the  day  state  that  he  sat  in  one  of  the  front 
boxes.  "  The  whole  story,"  says  Schindler,  "  is 
a  lie." 

Case  VI.  In  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Aug.  11,  Ar- 
ticle on  Wagner,  that  composer's  sketch  "  A  Visit 


to  Beethoven"  is  mentioned.  This  article,  done 
into  German,  has  attained  the  currency  ea.st  of 
the  Rhine  as  history,  which  it,  I  suppose,  still  en- 
joys in  France.  Wagner  never  saw  Beethoven, 
and  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication.  What  trou- 
ble and  time  it  cost  me  to  prove  this! 

Case  VII.  A  gentleman  here  in  Bonn,  who 
has  long  been  a  collector  of  Beethoven  matter, 
placed  before  me  the  other  day  one  of  these 
sketches,  I  forget  now  what,  with  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  one  of  my 
abominable  nightmares  — ■  or  day  bores  —  and 
told  him  it  was  a  mere  fancy  sketch,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  even  sorrow. 

Enough  of  these  cases. 

If  there  was  any  way  of  compelling  writers  of 
this  class  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  a  few  years 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  go  through  with  the  liter- 
ary drudgery  of  making  researches,  and  be  con- 
tinually and  everywhere  met  by  this  sort  of  trash 
as  history,  being  thus  often  led  into  the  wrong 
track  and  to  the  loss  of  weeks  of  time  and  labor, 
this  is  all  the  punishment  I  would  inflict  upon 
them.  So  far  from  being  punished  they  make 
money  by  their  absurdities. 

With  Heribert  Kau's  book  upon  Beethoven, 
the  matter  has  a  worse  side.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  speak  of  a  so-called  Romance, 
which  in  our  country,  when  once  its  character  is 
known,  would  only  be  read  in  a  brothel,  and  by 
people  of  low  tastes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
represents  Beethoven's  brother,  Carl  Caspar,  as 
soiling  his  handsome  wife  for  vile  purposes,  and 
that  too  utterly  without  foundation,  and  notwith- 
standing that  wife  is  still  living  near  Vienna,  and 
the  family  of  Caspar's  son,  now  a  widow  with  a 
fine  set  of  children,  some  of  them  grown  up  and 
married,  still  living  in  that  city.  Unfortunately 
there  is  too  much  of  sad  truth  which  the  biogra- 
pher must  expose  in  the  history  of  Beethoven, 
but  what  right  has  a  miserable  romancer  to  make 
such  trash  the  basis  of  a  tissue  of  vile,  lewd 
scenes,  which  we  cannot  read  aloud  in  mixed 
company  without  blusliing,  and  which  heap  infa- 
my upon  the  name  of  a  respectable  and  most 
amiable  family  ? 

AVhat  would  tlie  people  of  Boston  say  to  Syl- 
vanus  Cobb,  should  he  make  the  sad  Cambridge 
tragedy  the  subject  of  a  romance,  and  that  too, 
without  changing  the  names,  and  even  by  draii- 
glng  the  unhappy  wife  into  his  plot  as  a  criminal  ? 

Could  you  see,  as  I  have  seen,  and  hear  as  I 
have  heai'd,  the  tears  and  sobs,  of  a  widow  and 
mother,  outraged  in  her  holiest  feelings,  by  the 
infamou.sly  false  descriptions  and  piictures  of  Her- 
ibert Rau,  you  would  share  the  indignation  which 
rises  in  my  breast  whenever  his  name  comes  to 
ray  ears  or  meets  my  eyes.  And  this,  this  — • 
what  ?  ■ — •  this  filler  of  his  pockets  by  an  almost 
obscene  book,  in  which  he  has  multiplied  tenfold 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  and  then  visited  them  up- 
on the  still  living  children  —  this  getter  of  money 
out  of  the  tears  and  sleepless  nights  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  —  llik  man,  as  the  newspapers 
inform  us,  has  now  in  hand  another  romance,  on 
whom  ?  Ye  Gods !  on  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
which  is  to  be  rendered  piquant  by  certain  love 
adventures  of  his  youth  !  If  he  has  done  this,  as 
he  has  done  Beethoven,  God  grant  that  the  Hum- 
boldt family  will  have  power  and  infiuence  — 
which  Carl  van  Beethoven's  poor  widow  has  not 
—  to  confiscate  the  book  and  punish  its  infamous 
writer  with  five  years  on  bread  and  water  in  the 
state's  prisoa! 


It  is  high  time  that  this  sort  of  thing  be 
stopped.  See  here.  The  late  noble  Wilhelra 
Grimm,  when  very  young  loved  Dorothea  Wild. 
Circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
prevented  their  marriage  for  several  years. 
Meantime  he  and  his  brother  had  become  insep- 
erable.  When  at  length  their  prospects  bright- 
ened the  marriage  took  place.  Some  years  later 
a  farce  was  written,  entitled  "  One  must  Marry.' 
This  farce  had  a  great  success.  Why  ?  Because 
it  was  known  everywhere,  that  those  two  great 
and  noblehearted  men,  Jacob  and  AVilhclm 
Grimm,  were  the  subjects  of  ridicule  and  low 
farce,  in  this  piece  I 

Perhaps  another  "  Letter  to  the  D "  may 

overcome  my  objections  even  to  Rau ;  I  fear  not, 
however,  until  certain  facts  related  to  me  with 
sobs  and  tears,  but  in  confidence,  have  passed 
from  memory,  but  which  seem  now  to  be  fixed 
there  "  as  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
forever."  A.  W.  T. 

A  Chaxce  for  Babnum. 

In  the  villages  of  the  Rhine  valley  there  is  an 
unusual  festival  called  the  "  Kirmess,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  celebration  of  the  dedicatictn  of 
the  church  in  years  agone.  At  least  such  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  origin  of  the  festival.  We  have 
nothing  like  it  now,  but  the  old  country  "  mus- 
ter "  of  thirty  years  ago,  was  not  so  very  dissimi- 
lar. In  large  villages  a  Kirmess  draws  together 
all  sorts  of  vagabonds,  who  set  up  their  booths 
and  open  their  exhibitions,  as  described  in  some 
of  Dickens'  works.  Giants  and  dwarfs,  jugglers, 
circus  riders,  the  man  with  the  young  walrus,  he 
with  the  double-headed  calf,  low  theatres,  and 
nobody  knows  what  all.  At  Putschen,  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Bonn,  we  saw  all  these  and 
long  rows  of  booths  besides,  occupied  with  shows 
and  with  articles  of  all  sorts,  which  the  peasantry 
could  need,  for  sale.  Sunday  is  the  great  day 
of  the  feast,  when  the  crowd  becomes  almost  im- 
pervious, notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  who 
are  within  the  booths  witnessing  exhibitions,  re- 
freshing themselves  with  eatables  and  drinkables 
of  all  (cheap)  sorts,  or  in  the  dance  houses,  wdn'rl- 
ing  in  the  waltz.  AVhat  a  music  was  that  in  the 
principal  dance  house  —  half  a  dozen  old  brass 
instruments,  execrable  in  tone  and  execrably  out 
of  tune  !  Little  did  the  crowd  heed  that,  how- 
ever; the  main  thing  was  the  dance,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  peasant  girls,  neat  and  clean  in 
Sunday  dresses  for  the  constant  succession  of 
"danz-lust-ish"  young  men. 

By  the  way,  Byron  must  have  been  a  poet,  for 
a  man,  who  could  speak  of  these  girls, 
"  Peasant  girls  with  brijjht  blue  e^-es 
And  hanrls  that  offer  early  flowers  " 

as  something  poetical,  must  have  been  blessed 
with  a  double  share  of  imagination. 

But  to  Barnum's  chance.  His  speculation  with 
the  6'irks  boll-ringers  (from  Yorkshire,  England) 
and  that  with  Jenny  Lind,  we  propose  should  be 
followed  by  another,  also  musical,  and  which  we 
think  might  be  made  to  pay.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, in  our  ignorance  of  the  real  "  capabilities  " 
of  the  new  light  in  the  singing  world,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  developed  in  the  following  sketch, 
which  we  translate  and  condense  from  a  Gorman 
paper. 

A  few  weeks  since  the  Kirmess  was  in  full  tide 
at  Brtihl,  near  Cologne,  and  shows  and  booths 
were  in  all  their  glory  as  above  described.  One 
of  the  railroad  trains  from  Cologne,  which  halted 
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at  BrUhl  had  a  young  Englishman  for  passenger, 
■with  a  handsome  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
bent  upon  having  a  high  time,  during  an  excur- 
sion "  up  the  Rhine."  The  station  was  crowded 
with  people  and  as  he  looked  them  over,  an  old 
Cologne  acquaintance  caught  his  eye,  who  for  his 
part  greeted  the  Englishman  joyously.  A  few 
words  and  the  latter  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  train  and  "  inaugurate  "  his  jolly  tour  with 
the  glories  of  Kirnaess.  After  half  an  hour  in 
the  inn  over  good  wine  and  in  lively  talk,  the 
Enalishman  slipped  away  in.  quest  of  personal 
adventures.  He  wandered  about  from  booth  to 
booth,  enjoying  the  oddities  and  drolleries  of  the 
crowds.  Of  this  too,  he  in  time,  grew  weary,  and 
must  find  some  new  amusement.  Why  not  he 
himself,  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  day  !  A 
happy  thought ! 

There  was  among  the  shows  one  booth  in  which 
a  Hercules  exhibited  his  feats  of  strength. 
Thither  he  wended  his  way  and  proposed  to  the 
strong  man  to  sing  on  his  stage,  fonr  English  na- 
tional songs,  gratis.  Hercules  should  have  the 
entrance  fees  —  and  he,  the  Englishman,  only 
hoped  that  they  would  be  abundant.  Agreed  ; 
and  now  in  front  of  the  booth  it  was  drummed 
and  fifed  and  shouted  aloud  that  an  Englishman 
was  to  sing  four  national  songs.  But  nobody 
cared  for  the  national  songs  of  Albion.  But  the 
sinner  must  sing  —  for  had  he  not  determined  to 
do  it—  and  must  not  John  Bull  carry  out  his  de- 
terminations ?  "  Fill  the  booth  with  spectators, 
I  will  pay  the  fees,"  said  he,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
every  seat  was  occupied. 

But  the  English  national  songs  had  no  charms 
for  the  German  ears  —  certainly  not  for  those  of 
German  peasants,  notwithstanding  a  Scotch  song 
or  two  have  saved  a  German  opara.  The  sing- 
er's auditors  laughed  in  his  face.  This  was  not 
pleasant,  and  the  vocalist  "  waxed  wroth."  He 
grew  indignant  to  such  a  degree  as  to  draw  oflF 
his  coat,  strike  an  attitude  and  challenge  the 
laughers  to  fight.  That  was  jolly,  and  a  burst  of 
applause  from  the'sixty  or  seventy  persons  pres- 
ent followed.  After  some  little  discussion  and 
hesitation,  four  strong,  lusty  young  peasants 
mounted  the  stage,  not  doubting  that  they  could 
make  mincemeat  of  the  slender  Englishman,  and 
without  trouble.  Four  against  one  ;  but  that  one 
understood  his  business,  and  after  a  few  fisticuffs, 
two  of  them  lay  at  length. 

The  other  two  adopted  new  tactics.  What 
cared  they  for  boxing  rules  and  regulations? 
Their  intention  was  to  give  the  Englishman  a 
thrashing,  rules  or  no  rules.  They  rushed  in  up- 
on him,  and  being  soon  joined  by  the  other  two, 
who  had  picked  themselves  up  and  were  not  very 
amicably  disposed  towards  the  singer  of  national 
songs,  the  boxer  began  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Indeed  he  was  thrown  down,  and  it  rained  fists 
from  all  sides  upon  him,  while  the  audience 
laughed  and  shouted  and  hurrahed  in  ecstacy. 
The  noise  called  in  Hercules,  who  rescued  his 
sinu-or  from  what  had  become  an  almost  perilous 
situation. 

After  recovering  himself,  and  getting  breath 
once  more,  and  finding  no  bones  broken,  he  drew 
on  his  coat,  and,  satisfied  with  the  humors  of  the 
of  the  Kirmess,  returned  to  the  Pavilion  inn  to 

his  friend. 

He  related  his  adventures  —  his  version  of 
them  —  and  when  the  whistle  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train,  he  prepared  to  spend  the 
night  at  Kolandseck  or  the  Seven  Mountains. 


His  bill  must  be  paid.  He  put  his  hand  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat;  his  pocket-book  was 
gone.  It  was  sought  in  vain  ;  the  crier  was  sent 
through  the  villageand  among  the  booths,  but  no 
reward  offered  brought  it  back.  The  singer  of 
national  songs  was  at  last  glad  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  his  friend,  and  borrow  of  him  money  to 
pay  his  passage  direct  to  London  ;  where,  for 
aught  the  Journal  of  Music  knows  he  is  ready  to 
accept  an  engagement  for  Barnum's  Museum,  or 
even  as  prima  uomo  in  an  English  Opera. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  Spohr's  Autobiography. 

"  Venice,  October,  1816. 
Paqanini  returned  hither  yesterday  from  Trieste, 
and  seems  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  Eoi^S  'o 
Vienna  at  present.  He  called  on  me  this  morning, 
and  I  at  last  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  wonder- 
ful man,  about  whom  I  have  been  talked  to  every 
day  since  I  have  been  in  Italy.  No  instrumental 
performer  has  ever  so  rou.sed  the  Italians  as  Pajjanini. 
Although  the  Italians  are  not  very  fond  of  instru- 
mental music,  he  has  given  ten  entertainments  in 
Milan,  and  five  here.  When  you  enquire  by  what 
witchcraft  he  enchants  his  public,  you  are  told  by 
unmusical  persons  that  he  is  a  gennme  necromancer, 
and  produces  tones  on  the  violin  that  have  never  been 
lieard  before.  Connoisseurs  will  tell  yon,  however, 
that  the  great  dexterity  of  his  left  hand  in  double 
stops  and  all  kinds  of  rapid  passages  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  however  those  qualities  of  his  playing 
which  transport  the  great  multitudes,  in  fact  lower 
him  to  a  juggler,  a  charlatan,  and  that  he  is  wanting 
in  a  large  tone,  a  long  stroke  of  the  bow  and  tasteful 
treatment  of  cantabile  passages,  which  are  certainly 
sad  deficiencies.  These  artifices,  (which  the  Italian 
public  are  so  much  taken  vvith,  that  they  have  given 
him'as  ;a  nickname,  "  The  UnapproochahJe,"  (which 
title,  by  tlie  way,  he  has  modestly  adopted  in  the  sig- 
nature on  his  portrait,)  consist  in  a  lot  of  tricks 
such  as  in  the  dark  times  of  good  taste  a  certain 
Schiller  used  to  perform  in  the  small  towns  and  petty 
capitals  of  Germany,  and  at  which  the  good  people 
used  to  stare  with  mouths  wide  open,  viz.,  in  flageolet 
tones,  in  variations  on  one  string — the  other  three  for 
the  sake  of  effect  being  removed  in  sight  of  the  pub- 
lic before  commencing — in  pizzicato  passages,  pro- 
duced by  the  left  hand  alone,  and  in  the  imitation  of 
sounds  which  are  unnatural  to  the  violin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  peculiar  tones  of  a  bassoon,  the  voice  of 
an  old  woman  and  others.  As  I  have  never  heard 
Schiller — whose  motto  was  "One  God,  one  Schiller" 
I  should  like  much  to  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Paganini  in  his  own  manner,  the  more  so,  as  an  art- 
ist who  is  so  much  admired  must  certainly  possess 
more  real  merits  than  those  mentioned.  The  canse 
of  his  eminence  as  a  player  is  said  to  have  been  a 
four  years  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  condemned 
for  strangling  his  wife  to  death  in  a  fit  of  anger.  At 
least  this  is  the  story  told  openly  in  Mil.an,  and  here. 
Not  being  able  to  entertain  himself  with  reading  or 
wi-iting,  as  his  education  had  been  utterly  neglected, 
he  fell  to  practising  the  violin,  and  there  it  was  where 
he  invented  and  perfected  those  tricks  which  now  as- 
tonish the  whole  of  Italy.  By  unpleasant  and  im- 
polite manners  he  has  made  several  enemies  among 
the  influential  musical  people  here,  and  these,  after  I 
have  played  for  them,  take  every  opportunity  to 
praise  me  up  at  the  expense  of  Paganini,  which  is 
not  only  very  unjust,  as  two  artists  of  such  totally 
different  style  as  Paganini  and  myself,  should  never 
be  measured  together,  but  also  prepossesses  all  of 
Paganini's  friends  and  admirers  against  me." 


Wonder  if  tiiet  Do. — They  had  a  "  Board  of 
Music  Trade  Convention  "  in  town  the  other  day. 
Yanitij  Fair  begs  to  inquire  if  the  Board  of  Musjc 
traders  take  each  other's  notes  for  pay  ? 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Kinkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend 

ON    INSTRDCTION    ON    THE   PIANO. 
(Translated  by  'n'si.  Geauert,  A.M.) 

[Mr.  Editor  :  The  author  of  these  "  letters  "  who 
met  with  so  untimely  a  fate  at  London,  has  deserved- 
ly enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  in  her  country,  both  as 
a  musician  and  a  poet.  Her  "  letters  "  will  cleaily 
pro,ve  how  thoroughly  familiar  she  was  with  the  mu- 
sical art.  As  to  her  excellency  as  a  poet,  allow  me 
to  remark  that  when  once  in  the  stirring  times  of  the 
German  Kevolution,  her  husband.  Prof.  Kinkel  read 
to  a  vast  assembly  a  most  exquisite  poem  on  the 
aroused  nation's  struggle,  and  the  listening  multi- 
tude asked  for  its  author's  name,  I  heard  Kinkel  ex- 
claim with  the  fervor  of  an  admiring  husband  :  ^Ty 
wife  wrote  it,  and  the  thousands  standing  around  the 
platform  burst  into  a  universal  applause.  Mrs.  Kin- 
kel introduces  her  "  letters "  with  the  following 
preface  : 

"  This  book  is  particularly  destined  for  musically 
educated  mothers  who  live  in  the  country  or  in  small 
towns,  and  are  obliged  for  want  of  a  competent  music 
teacher,  to  undertake  or  control  themselves  the  in- 
struction of  their  children  in  this  department. 

The  observations  contained  in  these  letters  and  ac- 
quired during  a  many  years'  experience,  might  also 
benefit  some  music  teachers  in  their  first  start."] 

I. 

Yon  ask  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  instruction 
on  the  piano  to  be  given  to  yonr  daughter.  I  cheer- 
fully avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  write  down 
many  an  experience  made  in  this  department,  with 
the  hope  of  benefitting  others  beside  you.  I  do  not 
presume  to  teach  professional  musicians  ;  but  the 
class  of  talented  and  well  educated  performers  on  the 
piano  to  whom  you  belong,  who  with  all  their  own 
acquirements  might  hardly  be  able  to  instruct  a 
child  will  perhaps  thank  me  for  giving  them  some 
hints  in  order  to  obtain  the  method  by  which  I  en- 
joyed so  much  success.  It  is  true  that  witli  the  as- 
sistance of  the  m.any  excellent  "  schools "  and 
"  studies  "  for  the  piano,  published  by  masterly  mu- 
sicians during  many  years,  any  musical  man  with 
ordinary  patience  and  clear  conceptions  may  become 
a  tolerable  teacher  ;  but  it  will  none  the  less  be  de 
sirable  to  have  the  path  of  our  own  experience 
somewhat  shortened.  For  it  is  certainly  detrimental 
to  beginners  to  receive  an  impression  of  wavering 
uncertainty  b}'  the  teacher's  following  various  ways 
of  instruction  which  he  is  likely  to  give  up  as  his 
experience  increases. 

I  need,  of  course,  not  tell  you,  in  what  manner  you 
are  to  teach  your  pupils  the  notes  and  rests,  as  well 
as  the  general  rules  of  performance.  You  need  only 
take  a  standard  Piano  "  Instruction  Book  "  to  get 
a  guide  for  the  entire  course  of  instruction.  But 
such  a  book  being  once  selected,  you  must  certainly 
go  through  it.  You  may,  for  the  sake  of  encourag- 
ing the  pupils,  if  they  should  become  weary,  allow 
some  cheerful  favorite  piece  as  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion ;  but  you  must  return  at  once  to  the  Instruction 
Book.  If  the  latter  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  little  pieces,  you  may  find  in  every  music 
store,  a  complete  series  of  such  pieces  under  the  title  : 
"  Exercises  preparatoircs  "  by  Aloys  Schmidt. 

I  content  myself,  with  regard  to  the  first  instruc- 
tion, with  pointing  out  such  details  as  are  most  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  neglected,  important  though 
they  are. 

We  direct  yonr  attention  above  all  to  the  correct 
raising  ofthejingers,  and  the  observance  of  the  gram- 
matical accent. 

Both  rules  are  so  easy  and  self-evident,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak  of  them.  But  as  many  performers 
have  wasted  their  time  for  years  by  futile  instruction, 
and  must  retrace  their  steps,  simply  because  they 
have  impatiently  skipped  over  those  first  steps  ;  it  is 
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not  siipcrfliioiis   again  and  again,   to  direct  tho  at- 
tention of  cvci'y  teaclier  to  it. 

It  is  with  spoiled  pujiils,  very  painful  to  undertake 
opposing  at  once  their  various  short  comings,  since 
tliis  constant  interruption  and  blame  on  tho  part  of 
tlie  teacher  confuses  and  exasperates  them.  Turn, 
therefore,  your  entire  attention  above  all,  and  first  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  lingers  required  by  the  very 
easiest  pieces,  and  consider  that  the  more  strictly  you 
oblige  the  beginners  to  learn,  that  the  sooner  you 
will  enter  with  them  a  more  pleasant  field. 

I  am  aware  that  he  who  teaches  music  for  the  first 
time,  very  often  becomes  tired  of  instructing.  He 
must  alternately  drive  out  deeply  rooted  habits  of 
pupils,  negligently  taught  by  former  instructors,  or 
incessantly  warn  small  children  not  to  hold  their 
fingers  too  flatly.  He  will  impatiently  ask  if  there 
is  on  earth  a  more  futile  and  tiresome  task.  He  has 
perchance  looked  deeply  into  the  soul  of  music,  and 
is  now  to  impart  to  his  pupils  his  beloved  art  as  an 
external  skill  of  performing  something  on  an  instru- 
ment, instead  of  teaching  them  to  think  and  feel 
musically.  He  would  much  rather  he  the  magnetic 
stone  attracting  all  those  around  him  to  music's 
bourne,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  creations  of  the 
immortal  masters  which  are  lifeless  to  all  such  as 
cultivate  music  as  a  thoughtless  plaything. 

This  vexation  of  the  teacher,  whose  original  zeal 
is  dulled  by  the  beginner's  stiff  fingers,  and  slow 
perception  is  very  soon  communicated  to  the  latter. 
Children's  fingers,  in  particular,  are  as  yet  lacking 
in  the  muscular  power  required  to  raise  them  elasti- 
cally  after  each  tone.  The  constant  call :  fingers 
up!  displeases  them,  and  if  in  addition,  the  teacher's 
aversion  to  the  mechanical  part  of  his  avocation,  be- 
comes permanent  and  manifests  itself  by  a  sullen, 
impartial  bearing  to  his  pupils,  he  often  destroys  in 
them  the  germ  of  future  good  results. 

The  teacher's  task  for  the  first  step,  in  developing  tho 
mechanism  of  fingers  is,  after  all,  like  any  other 
handiwork,  during  which  he  must  not  carelessly  med- 
itate upon  some  other  entertainment.  He  must  look 
out  for  the  acquirement  of  the  finger's  skill  with  just 
the  same  interest,  which  the  turner  or  metal-working 
man  exhibits  in  polishing  his  material. 

Whoever  is  impatient  of  detail,  and  insensible 
even  to  the  most  insignificant  results  of  his  toil,  has 
no  talent  for  teaching. 

Just  try  it,  and  devote  yourself  once  with  close 
attention,  to  the  simple  task  of  teaching  a  child  to 
play  a  scale  perfectly  evenly.  The  liveliness  of  your 
interest,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  you  ;will  e.  g 
remark  :  "  there  were  only  two  indistinct  tones  in  it 
now!  now  there  is  but  one  I  now  you  have  played  it 
quite  correctly,"  passes  over  to  the  child.  It  will  now 
of  itself  attend  closely  to  its  touch,  and  hear  with 
satisfaction  every  success.  If  you  conquer  indolence 
and  weariness  in  yourself,  you  will  carry  the  pupil 
along  with  you.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  insert  al- 
ternately a  more  pleasing  composition  between  dry 
exercises,  provided  you  choose  so  as  to  promote  this 
study  and  not  to  spoil  the  taste.  The  pleasant  is  suffic- 
iently intermixed  with  the  useful  in  the  studies  of 
recent  composers,  and  if  the  pupils  have  once  reach- 
ed this  step,  they  should  surely  not  complain  of  any 
want  of  pleasing  variety  in  their  exercises. 

It  is  decidedly  injurious  to  pass  with  restless  haste 
from  one  piece  to  another  before  the  former  has  been 
studied  and  performed  to  perfection.  The  pupils 
should  from  the  first  start  learn  to  appreciate  a  fin- 
ished purity  of  execution  as  an  unavoidable 
necessity. ' 

If  you  bear  in  mind  that  an  insignificant  fault  in 
the  attitude  of  lingers,  will  render  afterwards  an  ap- 
preciative performance  impossible,  you  will  not,  like 
so  many  dilett.inti,  regard  mechanical  skill  as  a  sort 
of  contrast  to  expressive  performance.  The  former 
must  exist  as  a  means  for  the  purpose  before  the  lat- 
ter can  be  expected  from  the  pupil.     How  can  a  per- 


former, bo   he  ever  so  clear   and   understanding,  rep- 
resent beauty  in  music,  if  his  fingers  are  obstinate  1 

Whoever  undertakes,  then,  the  task  of  instructing 

a  beginner,  should  be  honest  to  him  and  not  hasten 

away  over  the  prosaic  portion   of  his  avocation,  in 

order  to  amuse  himself  on  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Madame  Clara  H'ovello. 

The  retirement  of  Mad.  Clara  Novello  from  the 
Sacred  Concert  room  will  leave  a  blank  which  at 
present  there  does  not  ai)pear  any  likelihood  of  being 
filled  up.  Such  a  loss  to  sacred  art  is  indeed  to  be 
deeply  lamented,  more  particularly  at  a  time  when 
oratorios,  become  an  entertainment  for  the  people, 
are  progressing  rapidly  in  general  estimation,  and 
when  their  performances  ore  no  longer  restricted  to 
special  localities  and  periods.  Such  an  artist  as 
Mad.  Novello  must  have  had  some  hand  or  voice  in 
conducing  to  this  progress.  Many  no  doubt  would 
at  first  go  to  hear  the  singer,  with  no  particular  pre- 
dilection for  holy  strains,  who  subsequently,  tauj;lit 
to  attend  and  understand,  would  be  attracted  by  the 
music  itself.  If  ever  a  singer  was  constituted  to  ex- 
ercise an  influence  over  a  large  auditory,  it  was  the 
lady  who  forms  the  sulijcct  of  our  remarks.  Mad. 
Novello  has  not  only  a  voice  of  surpassing  quality 
and  purity,  but  her  style  and  manner  are  eminently 
adapted  to  sacred  music.  The  beauty  and  purity  of 
her  voice  were  acknowledged  from  the  first  moment 
when,  as  a  girl,  she  was  launched  into  artistic  life, 
and  dared  the  fiat  of  the  public  alongside  of  Mali- 
bran,  Grisi,  Caradori,  Sontag,  Mary  Paton,  and  other 
cantafricc,  native  and  foreign,  who  were  more  or  less 
remarkable  in  the  roll  of  fame.  A  new  star  in  such 
a  constellation,  the  youthful  Clara  Novello  was  not 
obnubilated  in  the  surrounding  lustre.  She  gained 
hosts  of  admirers,  who  were  enchanted  with  her 
lovely  voice  and  the  refinement  of  her  style,  and  au- 
gured the  most  brilliant  results  for  her  future.  That 
these  auguries  have  not  been  falsified  we  need  hardly 
say.  Mad.  Novello's  career  has  been  one  of  undev- 
iating  success,  and  no  part  of  her  progress  has  been 
marked  by  greater  triumphs  than  that  which  dates 
from  her  return  to  public  life  after  several  j'cars'  in- 
terval passed  in  retirement.  Indeed,  our  principal 
regret  at  losing  the  artist  is  bound  up  with  the  tact 
that  her  vocal  powers  are  as  transcendent  as  ever, 
and  that  time  has  only  added  to  the  purity  and  deli- 
cacy of  her  style.  Had.  Mad.  Novello's  jjowers 
been  on  the  wane  our  regrets  would  have  been  ex- 
tenuated by  the  consideration  that  she  was  acting 
cautiously  and  judiciously ;  anticipating  Time  as  it 
were,  and  succumbing  to  his  supremacy  ere  he  could 
lay  too  heavily  his  hand  upon  her — thereby  exhibit- 
ing art  to  the  last,  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
the  temple  about  to  take  her  leave.  Mad.  Novello's 
reasons  for  quittincr  pulilie  life  are  alleged  to  be  of  a 
private  nature.  The  loss  to  the  public  is  the  same 
whatever  the  cause. 

Tho  qualities  which  eminently  befit  Mad.  Clara 
Novello  fi>r  the  sacred  concert-room  are  tlie  peculiar 
character  of  the  voice,  and  a  style  essentially  devo- 
tional. INIad.  Novello's  voice  is  a  high  soprano,  pure, 
open,  brilliant,  clear  and  liquid  as  a  well-tuned  silver 
bell,  ann  extremely  sympathetic.  In  the  upper  reg- 
ister some  of  the  tones  are  wonderfully  touching. 
This  rare  organ,  so  available,  it  would  seem,  for  all 
purposes,  so  capable,  so  beautiful  and  so  telling,  is 
toned  down  and  sobered  to  a  religious  feeling  that 
lends  it  its  peculiar  characteristic,  and  makes  it  al- 
most sombre  in  expression  and  coloring.  From  this 
peculiarity,  this  sombreness  of  tone,  Mad.  NovcUo 
derives  her  spcci.al  power  in  sacred  music.  Of  that 
"demonstrative"  qn.ality  so  indispensable  to  the 
dram.atie  singer  she  exhibits  but  little,  and  is  seldom 
outwardly  energetic  or  forcible.  Intensity  wirliout 
display,  and  earnestness  arising  from  a  manner  full 
of  repose  and  apparently  absorbed,  constitute  the 
specialities  which  distinguish  Mad.  Novello  from  all 
other  singers  of  sacred  music.  So  rapt,  indeed,  is 
she  at  most  times  in  her  performance,  that,  even  when 
singing,  could  our  ears  deceive  us  so,  she  might 
stand  as  an  exemplification  of  Wordsworth's  Nun, 
"  breathless  with  adoration."  Whether  this  be  pure 
instinct  or  the  most  consummate  art,  wo  cannot  say. 
In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same,  and  the  wond- 
rous influence  of  the  vocalist  made  manifest.  When 
shall  England  be  able  to  boast  of  another  singer  who 
can  produce  such  extraordinary  effects  by  such  sim- 
ple means  1  When  shall  England  boast  of  another 
singer  who,  while  disclaiming,  if  not  failing  in,  that 
dramatic  vigor  and  impassioned  energy  which  all 
candidates  for  lyric  honors,  on  or  off  the  stage,  have 
made  the  lie-alj  and  end-all  of  their  acquirements, 
may  be  able  to  achieve  such  gi-eatness  and  renown  1 
The  brightest  luminary  of  the  Sacred  Concert-room 


is  about  to  disappear  for  ever — when  to  be  replaced 
lies  bu -ied  in  tho  womb  of  Time. — London  Musical 
World,  Sept.  22. 


An  Unknown  Opera  by  Donizetti. 

The  following  are  particulars  relative  to  tho  re- 
cently discovered  manuscript  opera  of  RiUt.  One 
day,  as  Donizetti  was  walking  along  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  depressed  and  sad,  he  was  accosted  by 
his  friend,  M.  Gustave  Vaez  (;uitbor  of  the  libretto 
of  La  Favorite).  "  I  die  with  ennui,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  pray  suggest  something  to  occupy  my  mind,  even 
if  it  he  but  one  act."  A  comic  subject  was  agreed 
upon  ;  two  days  ;after,  the  first  act  was  brought  by 
tlie  author  to  the  composer,  who  soon  accomplished 
his  task ;  to  be  brief,  within  the  week  the  opera 
(Rita)  was  finished.  It  was  accepted  with  eagerness 
by  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  M.  Crosnier, 
but  never  produced,  for  the  following  cause.  M. 
Auber,  at  that  lime  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  had  been  vainly  solicited  to  have  liis  work 
ready  at  the  period  named,  but  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible, and  chose  the  month  of  March  following 
for  its  performance.  In  this  dilemma,  M.  Crosnier 
addressed  himself  to  Donizetti  and  an  agreement 
was  duly  drawn  up  between  them.  M.  Auber,  who 
was  in  ignorance  of  this  agreement,  wrote  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  the  manager,  retracting  his  first  decision, 
and  fixing  November  as  the  precise  period  he  wished 
Ills  opera  to  appear.  Great  ^vas  M.  Crosnier's  em- 
barrassment; hut  by  employing  a  little  tact,  he  hoped 
to  extricate  himself.  Donizetti,  who  did  not  at  all 
understand  theatrical  diplomacy,  was  at  first  much 
puzzled  by  the  manager's  preliminary  eloquence,  but 
a  light  flowing  into  his  mind,  he  divined  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  point, 
said,  "  Oh,  now  I  see;  it  is  the  engagement  with 
me  that  is  the  difficulty  in  question  ;  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  magisterial  order  to  enforce  a  per- 
formance of  my  music,"  and  taking  up  the  paper  he 
tore  it  in  pieces.  Feeling,  however,  much  hurt,  he 
refused  to  part  with  the  score.  Unfortunately  for 
M.  Crosnier,  Auber  within  a  few  days  again  altered 
his  mind,  and  gave  notice  that  he  should  adiiere  to 
his  original  arrangement  of  producing  his  opera  in 
March.  Meantime  the  management  of  the  Opera 
Comique  devolved  on  M.  Basset,  and  the  latter,  find- 
ing an  entry  of  the  piece  in  the  books  of  the  theatre, 
proposed  to  M.  Gustave  Vaez  to  put  it  at  once  into 
rehearsal.  The  illustrious  composer  was  already  at- 
tacked by  the  cruel  disease  of  the  brain  which,  al.as  ! 
paralysed  his  fine  intellect,  and  his  brother — chief  of 
the  military  bands  of  the  Sultan,  at  Constantinople 
— did  not  judge  it  right,  while  the  poor  maestro 
writhed  in  his  bed  of  agony  in  a  Maison  de  Sante,  at 
Issy,  to  deliver  over  the  fruits  of  that  intellect  to  the 
anatomical  discussions  of  the  critic.  Donizetti  was 
taken  to  Bergamo,  his  native  town,  in  a  dying  state, 
where  he  yielded  up  his  last  sigh.  A  seal  was  put 
on  all  his  papers,  amongst  which  was  the  score  of 
Rita.  Adol|ihe  Adam,  who  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  MS.,  wished  to  produce  it  while  he  was 
director  of  the  Opera  Nationale,  and  M.  Gustave 
Vaez  wrote  to  M.  Joseph  Donizetti,  and  received  the 
following  reply,  dated  from  Constantinople  :  "  Sir, — ■ 
It  is  out  of  my  power  to  accept  your  polite  offer  at 
present,  as  no  decision  has  yet  been  made  of  my  poor 
in-other  Gaetano's  effects,  and  I  am  orily  a  co-inheri- 
tant."  The  matter  thus  rested  during  several  years. 
M.  .Joseph  Donizetti  dying,  his  son  bought  the  rights 
of  tho  other  inheritors,  and  came  to  Paris  with  the 
score,  which  M.  Gustave  Vaez  proposed  to  M.  Per- 
rin,  now  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique.  M.  Per- 
rin  inquired  into  tho  authenticity  of  the  work,  and 
M.  Gustave  Vaez  pledged  his  word  of  honor  to  hav- 
ing seen  each  piece  composed  by  Donizetti,  according 
,as  the  words  were  brought  to  him.  "  Your  simple 
word  is  enough  for  me,"  replied  M.  Perrin,  "but  it 
will  hardly  satisfy  those  \vho  may  be  tempted  to  sur- 
mise a  speculation  on  our  part."  M.  G.  Vaez  pro- 
posed forming  a  committee  capalde  of  pronouncing 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  The  proposal  was 
at  once  carried  into  efl^ect.  Individuals  were  chosen, 
not  only  with  reference  to  solving  the  qnestion  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  but  also  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  handwriting.  The  list  included  the 
following  names  :  M.  Duprez,  M.  Laborne,  who  had 
superintended  the  copying  of  all  Donizetti's  music 
for  the  theatre'frora  the  original  MSS.  ;  M.  Vauthart, 
chief  director  of  the  choruses  ;  M.  Robin,  chief  copj'- 
ist.  The  committee  assembled  under  the  president- 
ship of  M.  Perrin.  Tne  question  to  be  solved  was 
the  following:  "Is  the  score  of  the  opera  [Rita) 
complete  as  it  has  been  found,  orchestrated,  and 
ready  for  the  copyist  by  the  hand  of  Donizetti?"  If 
the  committee  do  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion on  this  point,  M.  Perrin's  agreement  is  null 
and  void.  "The  score  was  carefully  examined,  and 
tho  judges  unanimously  pronounced  that  no  possible 
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donbt  coiilrl  exist  of  its  authcnticitj'.  Tine  committee 
signinn;  tlicir  names,  they  further  stated  that  tlicre 
was  positive  evidence  that  the  music  had  been  com- 
posed after  the  receipt  of  the  words,  and  expressly 
for  the  French  libretto. — London  Musical  World, 
Sept.  22. 

Worcester  ffiusical  Festival. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Tiipsdrn/. — At  12  o'clock  the  mnsical  performances 
were  inanirnratcd  by  the  fii'st  part  of  Haydn's  Crra- 
tinn,  in  which  the  most  marked  feature  was  the  sinking 
of  Mad.  Clara  Novello,  whose  voice  told  wonderfully 
in  "  The  Marvellous  Work,"  and  "  AVitli  Verdure 
Chid."  The  chornses  went  well.  "  The  heavens  are 
telling,"  brinein<;  the  selection  to  a  fine  close.  Mr. 
Weiss  is  so  thorousrhly  at  home  in  this  as  in  all  other 
of  onr  standard  works,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than 
remark  that  his  delivery  of  "  Rollino;  in  foaminc; 
billows"  was  characterised  by  all  those  good  qualities 
which  have  raised  and  retained  him  in  his  deserved 
position.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  Mendelssohn's 
oratorio  of  St.  Piml  commenced,  and  allowing  half- 
an-hour's  interval  between  the  first  and  second  part, 
did  not  conclude  until  just  4  o'clock.  Our  readers 
are  sufRciently  well  acquainted  wiih  this  masterpiece 
to  render  all  criticism  on  its  intrinsic  and  manifold 
beauties  quite  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say  then,  that 
the  general  execution  is  entitled  to  commendation — 
principals,  hand,  and  chorus  alike  exerting  them- 
selves to  do  justice  to  the  great  work,  which  twenty- 
four  years  ago  was  produced  with  such  success  at  the 
Dusseldorf  a,aihering,  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
composer  himself  Mesdames  Clara  Novello  and 
Eudersdorflf  diviilcd  the  soprano  music  ;  Mad.  Snin- 
tou-Dolby.  assisteil  by  Miss  M.  Wells,  the  contralto  ; 
Mr.  Sims  T?eeves  alone  sustaining  the  tenor  part,  and 
Signor  Belletti  the  bass,  supported  by  iVIr.  Briggs, 
one  of  the  lay  clerks  of  the  cathedral.  The  choruses 
producing  the  greatest  eflcet  were  "  Stone  him  to 
death,"  "  Rise  up,  arise,"  and  "  0  great  is  the  depth," 
marred  however,  by  iieople  who  could  not  Avait  for 
their  refreshment  until  the  end  of  the  first  part,  but 
persisted  in  getting  up  and  disturbing  everybody  else. 
The  chorales,  forming  so  distinctive  a  feature  in  this 
oratorio,  were  also  given  with  great  smoothness  and 
attention.  The  one  "  To  thee  0  Lord,"  performed 
at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
"  Sleepers,  wake,  a  voice  is  calling,"  es])ecially  calling 
forth  praise.  The  final  chorus  "  Not  only  unto  him," 
was  altogether  lost  for  the  same  reason  we  have  above 
alluded  to.  Perhaps  four  hours  is  rather  too  long  for 
a  sitting,  cspecitdly  when  we  consider  there  are  yet 
three  full  mornings  and  three  long  evening  concerts 
to  come.  The  attendance  was  larger  by  some  .300 
than  is  usual  on  the  Tuesday  morning  fa  good  argu- 
ment for  continuing  the  same  order  at  future  meet- 
ings)— about  1,350  persons  being  present. 

Wednesdni/. — The  concert  of  Tuesday  was  a  deci- 
ded improvement  in  more  respects  than  one  on  those 
generally  given  at  these  meetings.  In  tlio  first  place 
the  length  was  not  excessive,  as  it  commenced  at 
eight  and  would  have  terminated  at  eleven,  but  for 
the  eytcorcs  in  the  second  part.  So  much  for  the 
quantity.  Next  as  to  the  quality,  likewise  praise- 
worthy, including,  as  it  did,  two  works  each  equally 
great  in  it.' way,  and  sufficient  to  stamp  the  concert 
with  the  individudity  of  good  music.  We  allude  to 
Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett's  Maij  Queen,  heard  for  the 
first  time  at  Worcester,  and  now  fairly  making  the 
round  of  the  provinces  (it  only  remains"  for  Hereford 
to  follow  the  example  of  Gloucester  the  "  fayre,"  and 
this  the  "  faithfulle  "  city  to  complete  the  circle  of  the 
choirs),  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D,  No.  2, 
which  occupied  the  post  of  honor,  the  opening  of  tlie 
second  part.  Mad.  Clara  Novello,  as  the  heroine, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  as  the  lover,  Mr.  Weiss,  as  Eobin 
Hood,  and  Miss  M.  Wells  as  the  Queen,  one  and  all 
acquitted  themselves  to  perfection  ;  the  chorus,  too, 
was  unusually  good,  and  but  for  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment being  far  too  loud  throughout  the  entire 
execution,  would  have  been  entitled  to  unqn,alified 
praise.  Of  course  for  this  the  conductor  is  responsi- 
ble, and  it  really  was  a  pity  to  hear  the  voices  of  the 
principals  all  bnt  drowned  by  the  loudness  of  the 
instrutnents.  AVc  have  so  frequently  eulogised  this 
work  that  any  further  laudation  would  be  superfluos, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  intrinsic  goodness 
of  the  music  is  such  that  the  pleasure  of  the  hearer 
is  increased  at  each  performance,  a  fact  which  never 
occurs  with  music  of  an  inferior  character,  however 
attractive  and  catching  it  may  have  been  at  first  hear- 
ing. 

This  being  market  day,  the  streets  are  crowded 
with  farmers  and  dealers,  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  butter,  poultry,  fruit,  &c.  and  by  their  rustic  garb 
and  dialect  contrasting  with  the  throngs  of  elegantly 
dressed  people  who  swarmed  all  over  the  town.    About 


1100  were  present  at  this  morning's  iierforraaneo  in 
the  cathedral,  and  certainly  enjoyed  a  treat  of  the 
highest  order, — for  the  execution  of  Spohr's  Last 
Jud'iment  was  irreproachable  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  was  at  first  our  intention  to  have  specialised  the 
most  remarkable  points,  but  we  find  upon  considera- 
tion that  so  doing  would  involve  a  recapitulation  of 
almost  every  piece  from  the  overture  to  the  final 
chorus,  and  so  our  readers  must  be  content  to  learn 
that  never  perhaps  has  Spohr's  masterpiece  been 
heard  to  greater  efl^3ct.  The  soloists  wore  Mesdames 
Rudcrsdorflf'and  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  M.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Weiss,  .all  of  whom  were  in  excellent  voice,  and 
sang  with  great  artistic  skill,  Mr.  Weiss  especially 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  arduous  bass  part,  the 
descriptive  recitative  describing  the  approach  of  the 
lost  day  being  given  most  admirably.  At  the  request 
of  the  Dean,  who  is  supposed  to  preside  in  absence 
of  the  Bi.shop,  the  quartett  "  Blest  are  the  departed," 
was  repeated.  The  second  part  consisted  of  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  striking  pieces  from  .Judas  Mac- 
cnha'us,  coiTiprising  the  choruses,  "  Mourn  ye  afflicted 
children,"  '■  0  father  whose  Almighty  power,"  "Dis- 
dainful of  danger,"  "  Fallen  is  the  foe,"  "  We  never 
will  bow  down"  and  "  Sing  unto  God."  The  whole 
of  these  were  given  with  the  greatest  eflTcct,  band  and 
singers  working  with  a  will.  To  Mad,  Clara  Novello 
fell  "  Pious  orgies  "  and  "  From  mighty  kings,"  To 
say  that  she  sang  these  to  perfection  would  be  faint 
praise;  and  so  marked  an  impression  was  produced  by 
the  latter  that  no  one  could  help  feeling  gratified  when 
the  Dean  got  up  and  i-equested  its  repetition,  with 
which  Mad.  Novello  gracefully  complied  by  again 
singing  the  second  part.  It  made  every  one  feel  a  re- 
gret that  we  are  so  soon  to  lose  such  a  voice  from 
among  us,  .and  that  future  festivals  must  look  long 
and  far  before  they  again  find  any  one  conveyintr  the 
sensations  produced  by  those  clear  ringing  belldike 
notes.  No  less  magnificent  was  Mr.  Sims  Reeves's 
delivery  of  the  two  airs  set  down  for  him,  '■  Call  forth 
thy  powers"  and  "Sound  an  alarm,"  both  equally 
well  sung,  but  the  latter  absolutely  electrifying  the 
audience.  Mr.  Reeves  was  asked  to  repeat  "this,  bnt 
wisely  forbore  from  overtaxing  his  voice  by  a  rejicti- 
tion  of  such  a  terrifically  trying  song.  Of  course  all 
aubible  manifestations  of  applause  are  suppressed  in 
a  sacred  building,  but  after  such  a  display  as  those  of 
Sims  Reeves  and  Cl.ara  Novello,  a  subdued  murmur 
seems  to  run  round,  and  a  thrill  of  delight  is  visible 
in  the  face  of  every  one.  Mad.  Weiss  achcived  a 
most  decided  success  in  the  air  "  0  Liberty,"  and 
made  many  regret  that  the  air  "  Wise  men  flattering," 
b.ad  not  also  been  allotted  to  her.  Mad.  Sainton- 
Dolby  had  but  little  to  do,  but  what  she  had  w.as  done 
well.  Signor  Belletti,  who  has  been  suffering  from 
indisposition  throughout  the  festival,  was  consequent- 
ly unable  to  do  himself  justice  in  "Arm,  arm,  ye 
brave,"  or  "  The  Lord  worked  wonders." 

Tlairsday. — Our  notice  of  last  night's  concert  must 
necessarily  be  short ;  and  as  there  was  but  one  noveltv 
in  the  evening  (the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  programme  being  of  an  uninteresting  character) 
our  task  is  e.asy.  The  plot  of  Niels  W.  Gndc's  can- 
tata, The  Eli  Kinei'n  Dmirjliter  (first  time  of  perform- 
ance in  England),  is  rcinarkably  simpl(i.  A  certain 
Sir  Oluf  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  appears  to  have 
been  taking  a  post-prandial  ride  "  while  twilight 
around  was  closing ;  "  very  nnwiselv  ho  decides  upon 
also  t.iking  a  nap  on  the  Elfin  Plill,  although  his 
mamma  has  expressed  her  objection  to  his  being 
"  out  "  at  night.  The  elfin  maidens,  no  doubt  grati- 
fied at  the  presence  of  such  a  distinguished  guest, 
serenade  him,  and  invite  him  to  dance,  while  the  Erl 
Kings's  d.aughter  tempts  him  by  the  ofli^r  of  a  silk 
waistcoat  ("  a  silken  vest  it  .shall  be  thine"),  a  deci- 
ded novelty  in  the  way  of  attire,  as  the  young  lady's 
mamma,  who  must  have  been  a  laundress  of  oritrinal 
ideas,  seems  to  haveble.ached  it  in  "pale  moonshine." 
Whether  he  accepts  or  declines  the  gift  is  not  alto- 
gether clear;  however,  the  ladv  "hurries  him  on," 
and  having  attained  her  wish  ungr.aterully  dismisses 
him  with  a  prediction  that  he  will  die  on  the  mor- 
row. As  she  tells  him  to  "  ride  home  to  bis  bride 
clad  in  robe  of  red,"  we  conclude  that  in  elfinland  an 
extensive  stoen  of  ready-made  gentlemen's  .apparel  is 
kept  on  band.  Sir  Oluf's  mamma,  who  has  been 
terribly  distressed  at  his  absence,  welcomes  him  on 
his  retuan,  as  does  also  a  chorus  of  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  his  tenants.  Unfortunately  for  Sir 
Oluf,  but  fortunately  for  the  public,  the  prediction  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  hero  expires  promptly  ;  and  so  ends 
the  cantata.  An  e|iilogue  is  tacked  on  very  much  in 
the  shape  of  the  "  moral  "  to  the  eelcbrated  pathetic 
legend,  of  "  Villikins  and  his  Dinah  ;"  only  instead 
of  the  advice  being  addressed  to  "  All  ye  young 
maidens  take  warning  and  nor,"  it  is  "  Knights  who 
will  on  horseback  ride  "  who  are  counselled  to  "  stav 
not,  like  Oluf,  in  elfin  grove  with  elfin  maidens  till 
moruing." 


Of  the  music  we  need  say  little  more  than  that  in 
parts  it  is  invested  with  a  certain  graceful  flowing 
melody,  and  that  Mendelssohn  has  been  the  model 
the  composer  has  sought  to  imitate.  The  executioa 
was  good,  Mesdames  Rndersdorflf  and  .Sainton- 
Dolby,  with  Mr.  Weiss  as  Sir  Oluf,  sastaining  the 
principal  parts.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not 
very  interesting,  lacking  invention,  and  displaying  a 
tendency,  hspccially  in  the  melodramatic  part  of  the 
story,  to  run  into  comonplace.  The  audience  were 
not  very  enthusiastio  at  its  termination  ;  but  that  says 
nothing,  as  entliusiasm  does  not  appear  to  be  an  at- 
tril)ute  of  the  Worcestrians. 

This  morning  the  Elijah  has  been  given  with  enor- 
mous success.  The  same  reinarks  that  we  applied 
to  the  Last  Jnjfjnient  will  serve  equally  well  with 
reference  to  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  mas- 
terpiece, which  has  seldom  been  heard  to  greater 
perfection.  Mr.  Weiss  sustained  the  whole  of  the 
arduous  part  of  the  Prophet,  and  well  as  he  sings 
upon  most  occasions,  was  never  beard  to  greater  ad- 
v.antage  than  on  this  day — his  voice  being  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  his  delivery  tlirou<rhout  being  unex- 
ceptionable.- He  certainly  has  taken  his  revenge  for 
the  treatment  received  at  the  last  Gloucester  Festi- 
val, and  at  future  meetings,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
the  conductors  entrusting  the  part  of  Elijah  to  any 
other  than  Mr.  Weiss.  Of  course,  Mad.  Clara  No- 
vello took  the  first  soprano  music,  her  fine  voice  pro- 
ducing the  usual  cflTeet,  especially  in  the  duct  with  the 
Prophet,  -  and  "  Hear  ye  Israel."  Mr  Montem 
Smith  s.ang  the  tenor  p.art  in  the  first,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  in  the  second  division,  "  Then  shall  the 
righteous "  being  m.agnificently  declaimed.  Mes- 
dames Weiss  and  Sainton-Doll)y  were  equally  praise- 
worthy, and  touchingly  as  the  latter  lady  s.ang  "  O 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  we  are  gl.ad  that  its  repetition  was 
not  requested  "  by  authority,"  as  was  the  case  with 
the  trio,  "  Lift  thine  eves."  AVe  have  protested  so 
frequently  and  unavailingly  against  this  barbarism 
(for  it  is  nothing  less,  to  destroy  the  chain  of  harmony 
in  such  a  manner),  that  we  fear  until  every  one  shall 
know  the  Elijah  thoroughly  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  coiTCcting  such  an  egregious  want  of  taste. — 
London  Musical   World,  Sept.  1.5. 


The  Pr.iNCE  of  Wales  at  tue  Opera  in  Phil- 
ADEEPiiiA. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Commeroal  Advertiser-  furnishes  the  following  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  suite  to  the  Phil.ide!- 
pbia  Academy  of  Music  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week. 

The  beauty  of  Philadelphia  was  present;  for  a 
more  charming  gathering  of  the  fair  sex  could 
scarcely  anywhere  else  be  found,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  "  handsomfi  faces."  When  the  full  blaze 
of  the  grand  chandelier  was  turned  upon  the  crowded 
house,  nothing  could  have  been  finer. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  the  royal  party  entered  the 
box,  and  as  the  Prince  advanced  to  the  front,  the 
lights  were  raised  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  the 
whole  audience  elajiped  their  hands  in  bis  honor. 
The  curtain  was  then  raiseil,  discovering  the  whole 
corps  of  artists,  and  the  orchestra  played  the  first  few 
notes  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  at  which  the  andi- 
euce  rose  en  masse,  and  remained  standinc  during 
the  s'nging  of  the  Anthem.  La  Petite  Patti  sang 
the  first  verse  in  a  very  fine  manner 

Carl  Formes  delivered  the  verse  composed  in  hon- 
or of  the  Prince's  visit,  and  the  full  chorus  sang  the 
last.  The  curtain  descended  amid  great  applause. 
The  royiil  party  had  remained  standing  during  the 
whole  time  ;  Lord  Lyons  in  the  centre,  having  the 
Prince  on  his  left,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  his 
right ;  the  remainder  scattered  around  the  box. 
Tliey  now  took  their  seats  in  the  following  order : 
The  front  of  the  box  was  occupied  by  the  Prince, 
Lord  Lyons,  Earl  St.  Germain  and  the  Duke.  Be- 
hind the  Duke  was  General  Bruce,  behind  the  Prince 
Mayor  Henry,  and  between  the  two  Mr.  Kortright, 
the  consul. 

During  the  playing  of  Hail  Columbia  and  the 
overture  to  Martha,  the  Prince  perce]itibly  colored 
painfully  several  times,  doubtless  from  being  the  ob- 
ject upon  which  a  large  number  ot  "  double-barreled 
glasses  "  were  leveled.  However,  durinir  the  perfor- 
mance of  tlie  opera,  he  often  cast  side  looks  upon  the 
ladies  throuch  his  lorgnette.  In  the  last  scene  of  tlie 
first  act  of  Martha,  the  Prince  enjoyed  heartily  the 
boxing  match  between  Plunkctt  (Carl  Formes)  and 
Sir  Tristam  (Sig.  Barili),  which  was  carried  out  in 
true  John  Bull  style. 

When  Martha  (Patti)  sang  the  gem  of  the  opera 
in  Italian,  she  was  so  rapturously  applauded  that  .she 
repeated  the  melody  to  the  English  words  of  Tom 
Moore's  beautiful  composition 

'■  'Tis  Mie  l;i?t  rose  of  Sunnner," 
which   caused  still  greater  applause  by  both  Prince 
and  people. 
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Briifiioli,  as  Lionel,  was  also  applaiidccl  in  Hie 
bcantiful  tenor  aria  in  the  third  act,  "  M'appari  Inlt' 
amor"  wliieh  he  repeated. 

At  tlie  eonelusion  of  tlie  opera  the  artists  were 
called  lief'ore  the  cnrt;iin,  and  i'owinp;  to  tlie  audience 
and  to  the  Prince,  retircil  amid  loud  applause. 

^toigljfs  laiirnitl  of  S^usic. 

BOSTON,   OCT.   90,   18H0. 

The  Music  of  the  Lay. 

The  music  for  the  day,  just  now,  is  all  in  the 
streets,  guiding  the  marcli  of  torchlight  proces- 
sions of  all  parties,  in  turn,  and  the  midnight  air 
resounds  with  the  cheei-ful  sounds  of  innumerable 
full  bands,  and  the  incessant  roll  of  drums,  while 
the  blazing  torches  and  ringing  cheers  for  the 
different  favorites  of  the  day,  give  to  our  quiet 
streets  an  unwonted  life. 

Gilmore's  Band  gave  a  benefit  concert  to  Kalph 
W.  Farnham,  the  venerable  survivor  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Plill,  here  among  us  alone  of  all 
his  companions  on  that  day  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  five.  The  Tremont  Temple  was 
crowded,  and  doubtless  the  concert  was  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  old  soldier.  Long  may  he 
live  ! 

In  curious  contrast  to  this  are  the  preparations 
in  progress  as  we  write,  to  welcome  to  our  city 
the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Throne  of  England, 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  not  the 
least  pleasant  part  of  which  we  think,  to  11.  R.  H., 
will  be  the  greeting  of  the  children  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  Music  Hall.  This  is  to  be  a  musi- 
cal ovation,  similar  in  character  to  the  recent 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Schools,  the  arrangements 
of  the  hall  and  the  programme,  being  about  the 
same.  We  heard  the  rehearsal  of  the  music,  and 
anticipate  a  complete  success. 

The  heart  of  a  Prince  must  be  more  in- 
sensible than  that  of  the  average  of  human- 
ity that  can  fail  to  be  stirred  "  as  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,"  and  touched  to  its  very 
core  by  the  singing  of  the  noble  and  beautiful 
words  written  for  this  occa.sion  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  to  the  music  of  the  glorious 
anthem  of  Old  England,  sung  with  the  enthusi- 
asm kindled  in  the  twelve  hundred  youthful 
hearts  of  the  singers,  by  the  unwonted  stimulus 
of  the  Royal  presence,  and  the  universal  spirit 
of  good  will  and  cordiality  that  pervades  this 
whole  people,  on  this  occasion  without  a  parallel 
in  our  history.  Good  will,  good  wishes  and  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  Heir  of  England  are  in 
every  heart  and  on  every  tongue,  and  the  abund- 
ant tokens  of  this  feeling  on  every  hand,  must 
amply  atone  for  any  occasional  annoyances,  and 
for  the  constant  fatigue  of  a  progress  like  that  of 
the  Prince  through  this-  country.  True  Repub- 
licanism loses  nothing  of  its  self  respect  in  these 
honors,  so  gladly  paid  to  the  English  Prince  and 
through  him  to  the  great  Free  People,  and  the 
good  and  gracious  Queen  whom  he  represents, 
and  there  are  few  who  cannot  heartily  join  in  the 
prayer,  God  Save  the  Queen  ! 

Sitsitnl  Correspnhntt. 


PniLABELPniA,  Oct.  15. — We  are  promised  this 
winter  six  classical  soirees  by  Mr.  Wolfsohs  assist- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  and  many  other  fine  players. 
The  programme  will  show  the  kind  of  music  our 
people  are   gradually  becoming  admirers  of,  and  if 


Mr.  Wolfsohn  plays  as  well  this  winter  as  ho  did 
last,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  he  will 
execute  much  better,  we  have  a  rare  treat  in  store 
for  us.  The  subscription  list  is  rapidly  filling  up. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  first  soiit'e  : 

1.  Quatuor  (D  minor. — String  iu.t:truinent.<?) ir.iycla 

2.  Solo  Piano  (Andante  spianato — Polonaise,  E  flat  major) 

- Chopin 

3.  Solo  Violin  (T,arantella) Schubert 

4.  Sonate,  Piano  ami  Violoncello  (Andante — Allegro  Finale) 

Dlendelssohn 

5.  Quatuor,  Piano  and  String  instruments  {E  flat  major) 

Schumann 

Sluskiil  |!listfll;ini|. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu.=ic. 

The  Orpheus  Glee-CInb,  or,  as  their  official  title 
runs,  the  Orpheus  Musical  Association,  hare  in  active 
preparation  a  musical  novelty,  which  they  intend  to 
bring  out  this  season.  It  is  an  opera-travesty  in  two 
acts,  entitled  "  The  Bards,"  by  Julius  Freudenthal, 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Braunschweig.  As 
the  title  signifies,  music  and  text  are  a  take  off,  a  tra- 
vesty, on  the  modern,  especially  the  Italian  opera. 
And  we  may  add,  after  hearing  one  rehearsal,  it  is  a 
capital  hit.  Burton's  Po-ca-hon-t.as  is  a  mere  trifle 
in  comparison.  The  libretto  has  the  additional  merit 
of  being  a  temperance  story. 

The  dramatis  persona:  of  the  male  sex  appear  in 
the  costume  of  the  priests  of  Norma,  tlio  heroine, 
Freia,  (being  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Wuot.an),  the 
chief  god  of  the  ancient  Germans,  is  attired  in  the 
garb  of  Norma.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  dense  forest. 
The  child  of  Freia  —  Norma  and  a  stranger  from 
Berlin,  who  answers  to  the  euphonious  name  of 
Piefke  is  a  youth  of  light  complexion,  attired  as  a 
boy.     The  part  of  Freia  is  sunjj  by  a  baritone. 

The  object  of  the  society  of  Bards  is  stated  by 
their  eheif  in  a  very  emphatic  melodrama  as  follows : 

The  society  of  Bards  is  founded  on  an  oath  that  is 
binding,  always  to  carry  the  bottle,  but  never  to 
empty  it.  It  is  further  stated  that  any  transgressor 
is  at  once  to  be  "  butchered."  The  chief  of  bards, 
who  is  unsuccessfully  trying  to  make  love  to  Freia, 
discovers  her  in  a  loving  interview  with  the  stranger, 
yclept  Piefke,  a  poet,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
tailor,  Freia  herself  being  at  that  time  servant  girl  at 
the  tiivern  called  the  Pinetree.  Tliey  do  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  they  ha\-e  been  married  clandestinely, 
the  fruit  of  their  union  being  the  long-legged  indi- 
vidual of  a  light  complexion  who  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Fritzchen,  and  is  believed  to  be  four  years 
of  age.  In  his  wrath  the  chief  of  Bards  is  going  to 
have  them  "  butchered,"  when  a  savior  appears  in 
the  person  of  the  second  chief,  who  is  discovered  to 
be  an  uncle  to  Piefke,  having  been  a  cobbler  before. 
He  and  the  chief  having  privately  enjoyed  the  for- 
bidden drink  of  ardent  liquor,  he  advises  Pictke  to 
.accuse  the  chief  of  this  crime  in  public  convention, 
which  he  does  just  as  he  and  Freia  are  going  to  he 
"  butchered."  This  plot  succeeds,  not,  however, 
without  burying  the  second  chief  together  with  the 
first  under  the  ruins  of  their  ofiices,  whereupon 
Piefke  is  made  chief,  much  ag.ainst  his  will. 

This  is  a  meagre  outline  of  tlie  plot,  which  we  m.ay 
translate,  if  time  and  opportunitv  serve  us.  The 
music  abounds  in  "  first-rate  airs  and  choruses,"  and 
we  have  not  the  least  douht,  that  the  opera  will  take 
vastly.  There  is  capital  fun  throughout  the  whole 
piece,  which  may  prove  a  very  pleasant  diversion  af- 
ter the  excitement  of  the  present  political  campaign. 

Sen. 

NiEMASN,  the  great  German  tenor,  avIio  has  been 
engaged  for  the  performances  of  Wagner's  "  Tann- 
haiiser  "  in  Paris,  as  the  best  representative  of  the 
principal  character  in  this  opera,  has  lately  been  per- 
forming   in    Leipsic.      The    Signah  says   of    him  : 


"  With  a  magnificent  voice  and  an  imposing  person 
there  is  coupled  a  demoniacal  clement  iiy  which,  in 
his  personifications  of  dramatic  ch.aractcrs  ha  is  so 
intensely  cfl^ectivo ;  truly  demoniacal  is  then,  too,  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  His  best  part  is  "  Tannhaiiser." 
In  the  contest  of  the  minstrels  at  Wartburg,  and  in 
the  scene?  of  the  third  act,  his  performance  is  truly 
great.  Niemann  is  the  projier  m.an  for  this  character 
Most  of  our.  tenors,  sweet  creatures,  sing  their  story 
of  the  Venus  mountain,  as  if  they  had  with  much 
pain  committed  it  to  memory.  But  when  Niemann 
sings  it  he  makes  you  shudder  all  over.  It  is  no 
longer  Niemann  ;  it  is  Tannhaiiser  himself,  glowing 
in  the  memory  of  his  past  revels.  You  feel  that  a 
mysterious  power  urges  him  on  to  revel  more  and 
more,  till  at  last  the  fatal  confession  is  wrung  from 
his  lips,  '  I  hove  shared  in  hell's  bacchanals."  The 
di'rioimnent  in  the  third  act  is  given  with  painful  truth, 
and  here,  whore  most  singers  are  tried,  his  voice 
seems  to  be  more  telling  than  ever." 

The  Opera. — The  "season  "  which  will  to-night 
close  at  the  Academy  of  Music  has  been  neither  bril- 
liant nor  successfni.  Commencing,  on  the  .3il  of 
September,  with  an  inordinale  hiastfrom  thetrnni])Ot 
of  the  management,  it  has  comprised  (or  will  have 
comprised,  if  no  change  in  to-night's  performance  is 
made)  twenty-four  performances.  "  La  Traviata  " 
has  been  lour  times  sung ;  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers," 
three  times  ;  "  II  Trovatore,"  "  La  Sonnamhula," 
"  Linda  dl  Chamouni.x"  and  "  Don  Giovanni,"  twice 
each  :  "  Luerezia  Borgia,"  "  Lucia  dl  L;tmmcrnionr," 
"  Robert  Le  DIalile,"  "  Nabuco,"  "  Martha,"  "  Nor- 
ma," "  II  Barbiere,"  "  II  Pollute,"  and  "  I  Puri- 
itani,"  once  each. 

There  h.ave  been  one  postponement,  several  sub- 
stitutions "  at  a  moment's  notice,"  changes  and  con- 
flicting announcements  almost  innumerable.  The 
audiences  have  been  small,  except  only  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  a  listless  air  has  been  their  prevailing  char- 
acteristic. 

All  win  admit  that  the  out  door  tendencies  of  the 
American  populace  In  the  great  quadrennial  cam- 
paign seriously  interfere  with  the  pecuniary  good 
fortune  of  an  operatic  enterprise.  In  the  case  now 
under  consideration  however,  there  are  other  causes 
— causes  not  independent  of  the  management — which 
could  produce  more  disastrous  failures  than  this 
which  has  crowned  the  season  now  to  close.  The 
first  ,ind  most  unpardonable  of  these  is  the  unblush- 
ing want  of  good  faith  shown  by  the  management  to 
the  ]niblic.  While  we  have  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence that  the  glowing  promises  of  the  advertisement 
preliminary  are  liable  to  fiidc  before  they  are  fulfilled, 
we  still  hope  to  see  at  least  some  resemblance  between 
the  two.  When  a  series  of  new  works  Is  announced, 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  fully  gratified,  or  strongly 
draA^n  to  the  theatre  by  seeing  dally  upon  our  walls 
the  names  of  the  threadbare  operas,  whose  every  note 
we  know,  and  whose  melodies  have  even  passed  away 
from  the  hand-organs  of  the  street.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, possible  that  we  determine  to  renew  the  pleasure 
of  years  long  past  bv  going  to  hear  one  of  these  old 
■friends  ;  we  shall  not  bless  the  management,  nor  shall 
wo  ho  in  haste  to  go  again,  when  arriving  at  the 
Academy  vestibule,  we  discover  that  sudden  indispo- 
sition has  seized  some  meritorious  singer — it  never 
attacks  any  other — and  that  our  pet  aversion  is  to 
take  the  role  thus  left  empty,  or  that  an  opera  the 
thought  of  which  makes  us  vawn,  is  substituted. 

Another  cause  which  ever  leads  and  always  should 
lead  to  failure,  is  found  in  the  monstrous  iraprobahil- 
ities,  the  conleniptihlo  shabblness,  of  the  operatie 
stage  itself.  No  inconsiderable  latitude  must  always 
he  allowed  to  the  scenic  departn-iont  and  wardrohe 
attached  to  any  dramatic  establishment.  Much  that 
^vould  be  beyond  expression  ridiculous  in  real  life  has 
merely  an  attractive  brilliancy  when  exhibited  in 
front  of  the  footlights. — N.  Y,  Tribune. 

IlEAniNG  IN  Large  Churches. — This  is  now 
made  as  easy  as  in  the  smallest  by  the  success  of  an 
experiment  just  completed  in  Trinity  Church,  in  this 
city.  It  consists  of  a  parabololdal  reflector  of  sound 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  pnlpit,  of  which  the  Sjieak- 
cr's  mouth  is  the  focus.  A  beam  of  sound  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter  is  thus  thrown  to  the  most  remote 
point  of  the  church,  and  by  its  side-flow  fills  the 
whole  body  of  the  building.  All  great  public  build- 
ings, whether  for  singing  or  speaking,  may  have  a 
similar  arrangement  adapted  to  their  use.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  legislative  halls,  as  it  works 
both  ways.  A  person  standing  at  the  farthest  door 
in  Trinity  Church  can  carry  on  a  conversation,  with 
one  in  the  pulpit  In  the  lowest  tones,  eA-en  in  a  whis- 
per.    Any  person  well  acquainted    with   the   higher 
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matliematics,  and  accustomed  to  make  constructions 
in  ai'cliitecture,  engineering  or  machinery,  is  compe- 
tent to  superintend  sucli  an  erection.  The  one  in 
Trinity  Church  was  put  up  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Hacklet,  of  Columbia  College,  in  this 
city. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

PniLADELHiA. — The  Evening  Bulletin  prints  the 
farewell  card  of  the  opera  managers  in  that  city,  and 
appends  the  following  comments.  The  same  thing 
is  true  there  that  was  true  in  New  York  and  true  in 
Boston,  and  it  is  not  the  political  campaign  alone 
that  should  account  for  the  operatic  failure. 

This  is  a  very  neat  way  of  disposing  of  the  matter 
before  the  public  ;  but  it  is  not  imperatively  demand- 
ed that  the  story  sliould  lie  believed.  In  fact,  it  is 
growing  into  a  proverb,  tliat  cards  of  opera  managers 
are  not  to  be  believed.  In  September,  a  very  flour- 
ishing announcement  was  made,  containing  promises 
most  of  which  were  broken.  The  same  tiling  has 
happened  repeatedly  before,  and  will  happen  repeat- 
edly again,  unless  managers  learn  from  the  public 
that  such  things  will  not  succeed.  They  must  be 
taught  by  experience  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  will  not  sustain  operatic  en 
terprises  undertaken  without  any  serious  intention  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  operatic  campaign  of  this  fall  is 
a  brief  one  and  easily  told.  It  began  in  New  York, 
where  a  great  an-ay  of  artists  was  announced  and 
many  new  operas  were  promised.  But  the  new  ar- 
tists did  not  appear,  nor  were  the  new  operas  given. 
The  season  was  a  disastrous  failure,  every  perfor- 
mance being  before  an  audience  small  in  numbers,  a 
large  proportion,  also,  being  "  dead-heads."  There 
was  a  quarrel  between  the  managers  and  some  of 
their  principal  artists  about  salaries,  like  the  quarrel 
of  yesterday,  and  they  seceded  and  set  up  a  rival  op- 
•  era.  In  Philadelphia,  in  September,  the  same  flour- 
ishing announcement  was  made,  and  there  was  the 
same  failure  to  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  public  ; 
of  course,  poor  audiences  were  the  consequence.  A 
new  season  was  promised,  beginning  on  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  managers  made  a  large 
amount  of  money  by  that  single  performance,  aiid 
now  comes  the  old  complaint  of  the  artists,  that  they 
have  not  been  paid,  and  there  is  a  complete  breaking 
up  of  the  company. 

The  managers  pretend  that  the  election  excitement 
prevents  the  public  from  taking  any  interest  in  the 
performances.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  en- 
tertainments were  good,  novel  and  varied ;  if  every 
thing  was  done  that  was  promised,  and  if  there  were 
but  three  or  four  operas  in  a  week,  instead  of  six, 
the  attendance  would  be  larger,  and  the  profits  good. 
The  election  would  .not  interfere  to  any  serioiis  ex- 
tent. As  at  present  managed,  operatic  entertain- 
ments do  wrong  in  many  directions.  So  little  can 
the  promises  of  managers  be  relied  on,  that  artists 
will  not  engage  to  come  to  America,  except  at  enor- 
mous salaries,  as  they  feel  assured  that  they  will  not 
be  paid  in  full,  and  they  hope  to  secure  in  one  month 
enough  to  pay  their  expenses  for  six,  counting  on  los- 
ing the  pay  promised  for  the  remaining  five  months. 
On  account  of  the  s.ame  loose  regard  for  truth,  the 
piihlie  will  not  go  to  the  opera,  knowing  that  things 
will  not  be  done  as  well  as  promised.  The  artists 
and  the  public  are  both  wronged,  and  all  arrav  them- 
selves against  the  managers.  The  public  journals, 
on  which  success  depends,  are  also  wronged ;  for 
they  are  made  the  agents  through  which  the  public  is 
deceived  ;  the  managers  continufilly  getting  them  to 
announce  and  promise  great  things,  which  are  gene- 
rally not  performed.  In  this  w.ay  there  is  a  sort  of 
quadrilateral  irrepressible  conflict^  between  the  man- 
agers, the  artists,  the  public  and  the  press,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  opera  is  broken  down. 

A  Rich  Scene  at  a  Portland  Theattje.— 
The  Portland  Argus  states  that  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Octoroon  at  the  theatre  in  that  city,  last 
Wednesday  afternoon,  in  the  scene  where  Zoe  is 
about  to  take  poison,  Mr.  Nathan  Winslow  (a  weal- 
thy resident  of  Portland,  and  very  rabid  in  his  anti- 
slavery  views,)  astonished  both  .ludience  and  actors 
by  rushing  upon  the  stage  and  seizing  Zoe,  (Miss 
Kimberly,)  shouting  out  in  a  highly  excited  manner  : 
"  Hold,  Zoe,— don't  take  it !  I  command  the  under- 
ground railroad.  Fly!  fly  with  me  and  you  are 
safe.  Come  to  Canada  to  the  possessions  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  you  will  be  free!  free!  free!!" 
Manager  Macfarland  soon  set  things  to  rights  and 
the  excited  gentleman  left  the  stage.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  we  learn  that  this  w.as  Mr.  Winslow's 
first  visit  to  a  theatre.  The  character  of  the  piece 
drew  him  thither,  and  his  active  abolition  sympathies 
led  him  to  make  this  ludicrous  "  first  appearance  on 
any  stage." 


October. 

Ay,  thou  art  welcome.  Heaven's  delicious  breath, 

When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf. 

And  suns  grow  mild,  and  the  meek  days  grow  brief, 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  dr.aws  near  its  death. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  South,  0,  still  delay, 

In  the  g,ay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air. 

Like  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journe^-ing  in  long  serenity  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet  would  that  I 

Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  'mid  bower  and  brooks. 

And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks. 

And  murmur  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh  ; 

And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass, 

Pass  silently  from  men  as  thou  dost  pass. 

A  Song  Writei!. — Henry  Carey  w.as  a  man  of 
genius.  He  wrote  for  the  theatre  with  immediate  and 
lasting  success.  Next  he  handled  satire  ;  and  Pope 
took  his  verses  for  Swift's,  and  Swift  for  Pope's. 
Lastly  he  settled  down  to  lyrical  art ;  with  a  rare 
combination  of  two  rare  talents  he  invented  immor- 
tal melodies  and  the  immortal  words  to  them  :  inter 
alia,  he  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  "Sally  in  our 
Alley,"  and  the  words  and  melody  of  the  national 
anthem.  For  this  last  he  deserved  a  pension  and  a 
niche  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  a  loose  ace  he  wrote  chastely.  He  never  failed 
to  hit  the  public.  He  was  of  his  age,  yet  immortal. 
No  artist  can  be  more. 

But  there  was  no  copyright  in  songs. 

Mark  the  consequence  of  that  gap  in  law  !  While 
the  theatres  and  the  streets  rang  with  his  lines  and 
tunes,  while  the  fiddlers  fiddled  him  and  were  paid, 
and  the  sonsrsters  s.ang  him  and  were  richly  paid, 
the  genins  th.at  set  all  those  empty  music  pipes  a- 
flowino-,  and  a  million  ears  listening  with  rapture, 
was  fleeced  to  the  bone.  All  shook  the  fruit  tree 
except  the  planter.  All  reaped  the  corn  except  the 
sower.  For  why  ■?  The  sower  was  an  author ;  an 
inventor.  And  so.  in  the  midst  of  successes  that  en- 
riched others  and  left  him  bare,  in  the|inidst  of  the 
poor  unselfish  soul's  attempts  to  found  a  charity  for 
distressed  performers,  nature  suddenly  broke  down 
under  the  double  agony  of  a  heart  full  of  wrongs  and 
an  empty  belly,  and  the  man  hanged  himself. 

They  found  him  cold,  with  skin  on  his  bones,  and 
a  half-penny  in  his  pocket. 

Think  of  this  when  next  you  hear  "  God  save  the 
Queen." — Charles  Reade. 

A  new  Oratorio,  entitled  Praise  to  God,  composed 
by  Geo.  F.  Bristow,  Esq.,  has  just  been  put  in  re- 
hearsal by  the  Harmonic  Society,  who  will  produce 
it  within  a  few  weeks.  This  work  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  as  it  is  worthy  of  great  credit 
to  the  composer,  not  only,  but  to  the  art  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  BristoAv  is  an  American  by  birth,  and 
when  quite  young,  exhibited  a  remarkable  musical 
ability.  His  father  being  an  accomplished  professor, 
gave  him  a  thoroueh  education  in  every  branch  of 
the  art.  His  first  classical  composition  which  attract- 
ed attention,  was  a  symphony  first  brought  out  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  this  city,  a  society  which 
never  take  up  new  compositions  unless  they  are  of 
great  merit ;  since  which,  Mr.  Bristow  has  composed 
several  others,  all  of  which  have  received  high  com- 
mendations from  musical  critics  and  the  public.  Ju- 
lien,  when  in  this  country,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
these  symphonies  that  he  took,  I  think,  two  with  him 
on  his  leturn  to  Europe  and  brought  them  out  in 
London,  and  also  engaged  Mr.  Bristow  to  write  oth- 
ers for  his  Orchestra.  His  opera  of  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, which  had  snch  a  run  at  the  time  it  was  brought 
out  by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe  a  few  years 
since  at  Niblos,  established  his  reputation  in  that  de- 
partment. The  oratorio  just  published,  as  a  classi- 
cal composition,  will  compare  favorably  with  many 
of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  While  it  combines 
all  that  may  he  said  to  belong  to  the  old  school  which 
is  considered  essential  in  a  classical  work,  it  is  suffic- 
iently modern  in  style,  and  adaptation  to  the  libretto, 
to  please  all  who  can  appreciate  the  higher  order  of 
music.  The  orchestral  accompaniments  show  the 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  composer  of  the  best 
effects  which  can  be  produced  bv  the  various  instru- 
ments.— N.   Y.   Corr.   Georgia   Telegraph. 

Song  is  the  tone  of  feelins:.  Like  poetry,  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling,  art  should  regulate,  and  perhaps 
temper  and  modify  it.  But  whenever  such  a  modi- 
fication is  introduced  as  destroys  the  predominance 
of  the  feeling — which  yet  happens  in  ninety-nine  set- 
tings out  of  a  hundred,  and  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  taught  singers  out  of  a  thousand — the 
essence  is  sacrificed  to  what  should  be  the  accident ; 
and  we  get  notes,  but  no  song.  If  song,  however, 
be  the  tone  of  feeling,  wh.at  is  beautiful  fsinging? 
The  bal.ance  of  feeling,  not  the  absence  of  it. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aceompaninient. 
Kindly  remembsr  the  loved  ones.     D.  B.  Wmley  25 
A  very  pleasing  song  of  medium  difficulty. 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood.     Quartet 
and  Chorus.  J.  L.  Ensign.  35 

A  most  excellent  short  piece  for  large  choirs.  It 
may  be  sung  quite  effectively,  though,  by  a  choir  of 
eight.  There  is  a  lack  of  such  pieces,  and  those  inter- 
ested should  encourage  authors  in  their  production 
by  liberally  using  the  few  that  are  offered. 

Song  of  the  Spanish  Orange  girl.     (La  Naran- 

gera.)  Scochjopole.  30 

Madame  Gazzaniga's  celebrated  song  i\'ith  the  origi- 
nal Spanish  words  and  a  fine  English  version.  Prima 
Donnas  will  please  take  notice. 

Nellie  Brawn.     Song  and  Chorus.  Bishop.  25 

A  new  plantation  melody,  which  will  become  a  fa- 
vorite with  serenaders. 

Instrumental  Music. 
The  maiden's  prayer.     Four  hands.     AiTanged 
by  T.  Bissell.  35 

This  well-known  piece  will  be  liked  .all  the  better  in 
this  new  dress  It  has  gained  in  fullness  and  bril- 
liancy, and  the  task  of  performing  it  distributed 
among  two  players  lessens  the  difficulty  of  each  part 
.considerably. 

Wauregan  Quickstep. 
String  of  Pearls  Waltz. 


March  d'Amore. 


J.  IF.  Lewis.  25 
H.  von  Benson.  25 
n.  R.  Trench.  25 


Will  be  welcomed  by  young  playprs  as  charming  re- 
creative pieces  between  tlieir  more  serious  studies. 

Imraortellen  Waltzes.     Four  hds.         Jos.  Gungl.  75 

Among  musicians  this  set  of  waltzes  composed  in 
memory  of  Johann  Strauss,  the  "Waltz  king,"  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  best  of  the  author.  Cert-ainly 
these  waltzes  when  performed  by  two  good  players 
make  as  stirring  a  piece  of  dance-music  as  there  is. 

C.  H.  Loehr.  25 

With  a  fine  portrait  of  the  popular  Italian  hero  on 
the  title-page. 


General  Garibaldi's  Quickstep. 


Books. 

Oliver's  Collection  of  Hymn  and  Psalm 
Tunes,  Sentences.  Anthems,  and  Chants. 
A  National  Lyre,  for  the  use  of  the  Church, 
the  Family  or  the  Singing  School.  By  Henry 
K.  Oliver.  75 

Few  if  any  volumes  of  church  music  hare  been 
published  of  late  possessing  the  merit  of  this  work. 
The  contents  are  selected  and  original,  of  the  latter, 
much  never  before  in  print,  the  result  of  the  compi- 
ler's labors  in  hours  not  occupied  by  his  ordinary 
avocations.  He  has  ventured  to  attempt  the  work, 
encouraged  by  long  experience  in  the  musical  services 
of  the  church,  and  by  the  favor  with  which  some  of 
his  own  compositions  have  been  received.  Many  ad- 
mirable tunes  are  comprised  in  the  work,  which  have 
been  almost  wholly  ignored  in  the  collections  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  yet  which  really  possess  the  highest 
merit.  There  are  other  compositions  more  suitable 
for  Home  and  School  use.  In  the  selection  of  An- 
thems and  Sentences,  a  leading  object  has  been  to 
combine  novelty,  variety  and  brevity. 


Music  by  Mail, — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  asavin^i'  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Gone. 

BY    EOSE    TEKKr. 

A  silent,  odor-laden  air, 

From  heavy  branches  dropping  balm  ; 
A  crowd  of  daisies,  milky  fair, 

Tliat  sunward  turn  their  faces  calm, 
So  rapt,  a  bird  alone  may  dare 

To  stir  their  rapture  with  its  psalm. 

So  falls  the  perfect  day  of  June, 
To  moonlit  eve  from  dewy  dawn  ; 

With  light  winds  rustling  through  the  noon, 
And  conscious  roses  half  witlidrawn 

In  blushing  buds,  that  wake  too  soon. 
And  flaunt  their  liearts  on  every  lawn. 

The  wide  content  of  summer's  bloom. 
The  peaceful  glory  of  its  prime, — 

Yet  over  all  a  brooding  gloom, 
A  desolation  born  of  time. 

As  distant  storm-caps  tower  and  loom 
And  shroud  the  sun  with  heights  sublime. 

For  they  are  vanished  from  the  trees, 

And  vanished  from  the  thronging  flowers. 

Whose  tender  tones  thrilled  every  breeze, 
And  sped  with  mirth  the  flying  hours  ; 

No  form  nor  shape  my  sad  eye  sees. 
No  faithful  spirit  haunts  these  bowers. 

Alone,  alone,  in  sun  or  dew ! 

One  fled  to  heaven,  of  earth  afraid ; 
And  one  to  earth,  with  eyes  untrue 

And  lips  of  faltering  passion,  strayed  : 
Nor  shall  the  strenuous  years  renew 

On  any  bough  those  leaves  that  fade. 

Long  summer-days  shall  come  and  go, — 
No  summer  brings  the  dead  again  ; 

I  listen  to  that  voice's  flow, 

And  ache  at  heart,  with  deepening  pain ; 

And  one  fair  face  no  more  I  know, 
Still  living  sweet,  but  sweet  in  vain. 

Atlantic  Montlily. 

m  »  m . 

The  Diarist  Abroad- 

Bonn,  Sept.  1860. 
It  was  quite  a  triumph  for  our  side.  You  must 
know,  that  some  half  dozen  young  men,  instruc- 
tors in  a  sort  of  high  school  or  teacher's  seminary 
not  far  away,  had  come  to  Horecker's  to  spend 
the  night,  on  their  way  to  Briihl,  where  the  next 
day  was  to  be  a  musical  festival  of  the  common 
school  teachers  of  this  region.  One  of  them  be- 
ing the  music  teacher  of  the  institution,  we  soon 
fell  into  a  conversation  upon  the  modes  and 
amount  of  musical  instruction  imparted  in  the 
common  schools,  i.  e.,  in  the  schools  of  the  peas- 
ant villages,  so  thickly  scattered  here  in  the 
Khine  valley,  and  so  fully  peopled, 
p,  The  result  — a  result  which  they  confirmed  in 
so  many  words,  when  I  announced  it  —  was,  that 
the  musical  instruction  in  all  those  schools  is  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  by  rote  of  loyal  songs  and 
church  chorals,  with  (in  catholic  schools)  more  or 
less  pieces  of  a  higher  character,  suitable  to  pub- 
lic worship.  There  is  absolutely  no  efTort  — ac- 
cording to  these  gentleman  —  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  music,  and  it  may  be  asserted  as 
a  general  fact,  that  no  child  leaves  school  with 


more  knowledge  of  musical  notation  than  he 
brought  thither  half  a  dozen  years  before.  They 
do  ac(iuire  sometimes  a  remarkable  power  of 
learning  pieces  by  rote,  just  as  men  who  cannot 
read  can  often  astonish  us  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  will  repeat  a  speech  or  a  sermon. 

But  what  are  the  grounds  of  confining  music 
to  this  mere  exercise  of  the  memory  in  learning 
by  rote  ?  To  this  the  reply  was,  there  was  not 
time  to  devote  to  anything  farther,  (as  though  one 
or  two  hours  a  week  for  years  is  not  sufficient  to 
teach  reading  simple  music  !)  ;  that  if  there  was 
time,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  (!)  ;  that  peasants 
"need  not  know  anything  farther  of  music ;  and 
that  the  Government  will  not  allow  it !  Then  I 
dilated  upon  our  New  England  system  of  teach- 
ing notation,  as  perfected  by  Dr.  Mason  and  oth- 
ers, which  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  very 
well  however,  and  expatiated  upon  what  Lincoln 
makes  his  boys  and  girls  do,  as  described  to  me 
by  one  of  the  Cambridge  school  committee, 
which  they  could  hardly  comprehend  as  being 
possible,  and  at  which  they  expressed  a  hearty 
astonishment. 

And  this  was  the  triumph  of  our  side. 
Next  morning  I  went  with  them  to  Briihl. 
Clemens  August,  Elector  of  Cologne,  1724- 
1761,  was  a  great  builder  of  palaces.  One  large 
one  on  the  plain  some  halt  dozen  miles  south-west 
of  Cologne  was  named  Augustenberg,  but  is  now 
known  as  the  Prussian  royal  palace  at  Briihl. 
As  the  old  Electors  were  at  the  same  time  Arch- 
bishops, it  was  natural  enough  that  with  their 
palaces  should  be  joined  the  necessary  buildings 
to  accommodate  any  desirable  number  of  ecclesi- 
astics. Hence  back  of  the  palace  e.xtends  a  long 
range  of  building'once  a  monastery  with  its  chap- 
el, now  a  teachers'  seminary. 

Herr  M.  Toepler  is  the  instructor  "in  music. 
He  is  learned  in  ancient  Catholic  church  music, 
and  has  now  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to 
its  resuscitation,  to  its  rejuvenesence,  so  to  speak 
Under  his  auspices  the  school  teachers  of  the 
neighboring  villages  —  none  but  men  teach  school 
here  —  have  formed  an  Association  and  meet 
once  a  year  for  a  musical  festival.  For  these 
meetings  Toepler  prepares  the  music  some  months 
beforehand  and  distributes  it  among  the  members 
who  learn  it  themselves  and  drill  it  into  the 
heads  of  such  of  their  schoolchildren  as  are  able 
to  learn  it.  When  the  time  of  the  festival  ap- 
proaches a  general  rehearsal  or  two  is  suflicient. 
This  year  the  programme  was,  divine  service 
with  a  musical  mass  in  the  forenoon,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  dinner  followed  by  songs  in  one  or 
more  parts  for  men's  voices.  At  the  mass  besides 
the  regular  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  &c.,  some 
half  dozen  pieces,  among  them  a  Magnificat, 
were  sung  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

The  sacred  music  consisted  of  selections  from 
old  Latin  choral  masses,  arranged  by  Toepler  for 
mixed  chorus  or  for  men's  voices  —  mostly  for 
the  former,  and  was  sung  without  accompaniment. 
I  was  very  curious  to  see  the  singers,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  was  gratified.    Imagine  the  end 


of  the  church  under  the  organ  railed  off,  the 
floor  covered  with  a  platform  raised  three  feet, 
perhaps,  and  here  some  two  hundred  children 
collected,  boys  and  girls,  each  with  his  or  her  part 
in  the  hand.  Imagine  these  children  just  such  as 
you  have  so  often  seen  in  our  cities,  progeny  of 
the  "finest  pisantry  in  the  wur-rld,"  or  of  just 
landed  "  Dutch."  Little  redheads,  whiteheads, 
scrubheads,  all  sorts  of  heads  —  but  scrubbed  up, 
and  made  neat  for  the  occassion.  Peasant  chil- 
dren out  and  out ;  and  these  are  the  sopranos  and 
altos  for  the  music  of  the  mass  which  I  held  in 
my  hand  !  Moreover,  if  my  last  evening  friends 
are  to  be  believed,  not  one  of  them  can  read  mu- 
sic, and  must  all  learn  this  by  rote  !  But  there 
they  stood  and  besides  them  the  platform  had 
only  men  and  youth,  tenors  and  basses,  in  due 
number  the  proper  balance  of  parts.  There 
they  stood,  not  interesting,  not  even  interested 
looking  children.  Their  want  of  animation  was 
to  me  striking  —  how  different  from  home  !  And 
they  will  sing  all  this  music ;  and  there  will  be  no 
confusion,  no  lapses,  no  breakdown?  We  shall 
see. 

Toepler  takes  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd,  motions  "  attention  ! "  ;  the  priest  at  the 
altar  intones  the  first  words  of  the  service,  and 
the  chorus  falls  in, 
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Here  are  eleven  only  of  the  63  measures  of 
the  Kyrie  :  not  difficult  music,  it  is  true,  but  .sung 
by  these  children,  and  so  sung,  it  was  striking. 

The  difficulties  arising  fromthe  rhythm,  change 
of  key,  &c.,  of  course  do  not  show  themselves  in 
the  first  few  measures,  and  I  copy  them  only  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  music  in  which  these 
little  peasants  were  entrusted  with  the  soprano 
and  alto,  with  no  assistance  from  organ  or  other 
instrument. 

Other  pieces  were  more  ditficult.  For  instance, 
the  short  Sanctus,  beginning  thus  : 
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Sanctus,  Sanctus.. 
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Sane    -        -        .        .    tii.s. 

The  Agnus  Dei  was  in  three  short  morements  ; 
first,  two  tenors  and  two  basses;  secondly,  sopra- 
no and  two  altos;  third,  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and 
bass  ;  the  efiect  is  very  pleasing. 

Just  before  the  sermon  the  hymn  "  Komm 
heiliger  Geist "  (Come  Holy  Spirit)  was  sung! 
the  melody  was  an  old  Cantus  firmus  from  the 
15th  century,  taken  by  the  children,  with  an  ac- 
companiment of  alto,  two  tenors  and  a  bass  (vo- 
cal) in  the  old  contrapuntal  style.  Indeed  this 
arrangement  was  made  more  than  250  years  ago. 
This  was  not  difficult  lor  the  children  as  they 
had  merely  to  carrj'  in  slow,  steady  time  the  old 
choral  melody. 

I  have  had  occasion  often  enough  to  write  up- 
on the  great  perfection  to  which  boy  choirs  are 
brought  in  Europe,  and  your  own  boys  at  the 
Advent  church  iu  Boston  have  proved  how  much 
can  be  made  of  such  voices  by  care  and  ade(juate 
instruction.  It  was  not,  therefore,  that  children 
at  this  fe.stival  sang  as  they  did,  which  filled  me 
with  astonishment,  but  that  such  children,  little 
peasants  from  peasant  villages. 

This  was  a  triumph  for  their  side. 

I  came  down  to  Briihl  intending  to  take  a 
ticket  for  the  festival  dinner  and  hear  the  music 
for  men's  voices,  but  when  the  time  came  I  was 
so  ill  as  to  be  forced  to  forego  that  pleasure. 
Others  who  were  present  assure  me  that  I  lost  a 
great  enjoyment.  I  can  readily  believe  it,  for 
the  pieces  sung  during  the  service  in  the  church 
by  the  chorus  of  men  were  exceedingly  well 
given. 

Besides  the  music  I  had  another  gratification 
this  day,  for  in  the  church  opportunity  was  given 
to  see  and  wonder  at  that  grandest  and  most-ele- 
vating-to-the-beholder  work  of  God, 

A  Great  Man. 

I  saw  him  standing  in  the  crowd,  against  the 
iron  railing  leaned,  all  undistinguished  from  the 
mass,  save  through  his  own  greatness,  and  this 
was  hidden  as  under  a  bushel  until  my  attention 
was  called  especially  to  him. 

Now,  I  have  looked  in  my  day  and  generation 
upon  divers  whom  the  world  by  universal  consent 
names  great;  with  some  of  them  have  even  spoken, 
and  trust  that  I  can  judge  of  greatness;  can 
feel  its  presence,  as  one  much  in  society  feels  the 
presence  of  purity  and  refinement.  Shall  it  be 
in  vain  that  one  has  looked  upon  Webster,  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  Story,  Shaw  and  iSIcLean,  Hum- 
boldt, Rose  and  Ritter,  Agassiz,  Pierce  and 
Henry,  Grimm,  Welcker  and  Boeckh,  AUston 
and  Ranch  ?  Nay,  I  trow  not.  Not  to  speak  of 
men  of  a  younger  generation,  whose  names  will 
yet  stand  grandly  in  history. 

Paint  upon  jour  mental  canvass  a  man  of  forty 
odd  years ;  the  head  covered  and  adorned  by  a 


profusion  of  crispy  locks,  of  the  color  politely 

called  auburn  ;  the  forehead 

There  are  two  sorts  of  fine  foreheads.  The 
one  figures  extensively  in  Bulwer's  novels; 
"  broad  expanse  of  forehead,"  "  lofty  polished 
forehead  of  vast  width  and  height,"  "  dome  of 
thought  with  protuberant  brow  and  three  perpen- 
dicular lines  between  the  eyes,  indicative  of 
thought,"  "  the  lofty  dome  of  polished  marble," 
and  so  on.  They  say  Bulwer's  own  head  has 
nothing  striking  about  it;  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it,  for  I  have  observed  that  imaginative 
writers  make  the  most  of  that  which  they  have 
not,  but  wish  they  had.  The  dweller  in  garrets, 
who  earns  his  salt  by  attic  salt,  makes  his  charac- 
ters revel  in  all  the  luxury  of  wealth;  he,  who 
dares  not  say  his  soul  is  his  own,  draws  pictures 
of  moral  and  physical  hei'oes,  to  whom  Achilles 
was  a  fool ;  and  your  humble  servant,  who  is  as 
fidgetty  as  quick.silver,  intends  in  that  romance  to 
give  you  a  hero,  calm  and  serene  as  a  summer 
sea-gull,  floating  sublime  in  the  blue  empyrean 
and  gazing  downward  into  the  mysterious  depths 
of  old  ocean  for  fish. 

The  forehead  of  the  other  class  is  neither 
strikingly  high  nor  broad  ;  but  one  sees  in  it  the 
expression  of  concentrated  energy  and  immense 
power  of  subtle  thought.  The  first  mathematical 
and  the  first  philosophical  thinker  in  America 
have  foreheads  of  this  class.  So  had  the  Great 
Man,  barring  the  energy  and  thinking  power. 
His  face  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  remarkable ; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  so,  but  tor  his 
beard,  which,  of  a  decided  "  auburn,"  was  entire, 
save  for  a  shaven  stripe  which  meandered  about 
his  chin,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  pleasure  grounds 
a  ring  of  stagnant  water  encircling  a  bushy 
islet. 

In  truth  he  was  not  one  of  those  rare  individ- 
uals, godlike  in  person,  whose  presence  one  seems 
to  feel,  before  whom  one  involuntarily  bows  and 
whose  greatness  we  instinctively  acknowledge. 
Indeed,  it  was  some  time  before  I  noticed  him, 
and  began  to  feel  that  he  was  a  great  man.  You 
will  have  already  perceived  that  not  his  looks 
gave  evidence  of  his  greatness,  although  you  must 
not  think  him  like  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  in 
personal  appearance  weak  and  in  speech  con- 
temptible. When,  however,  attention  was  once 
called  to  him,  then  indeed  he  became  the  object 
of  observation  and  the  subject  of  speculation. 

That  the  Great  Man  was  an  Englishman  — 
nay,  more,  one  of  those  Scotch-Irish  Englishmen 
born  within  sound  of  Bow-bells,  so  often  to  be 
met  with  on  the  continent,  and  who  compliment 
us  Americans  with  the  assurance  that  we  "  spake 
English  varry  weel  "  — •  this  I  determined  at  a 
glance.  But  who  could  he  be  ?  Brougham, 
Lyndhurst,  Palmerston,  Russell,  are  all  too  old  ; 
moreover.  Parliament  was  in  session,  the  period 
of  bird  shooting  not  having  arrived.  Macaulay 
was  dead.  ©'Israeli's  face  is  Jewish,  this  man's 
not.  Cai'lyle's  portrait  I  had  seen.  No,  this 
man  was  not  one  of  those  whose  names  have  pen- 
etrated to  all  the  corners  of  the  round  earth. 
With  a  sigh  I  left  the  question  of  his  identity  to 
that  serviceable  creature.  Time,  to  determine. 

That,  which  attracted  my  notice  and  filled  me 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  a  Great  Man 
was  before  me,  was 

But  wait  a  moment. 

The  difference  and  distance  between  very 
great  men  and  very  little  men  is  very  great.     Lit- 


tle men  are  bound  by  and  held  to  laws,  customs, 
the  usages  of  society,  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  others ;  in  short,  by  the  rule  "  All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  in  so  far  as  no 
sacrifice  of  principle  is  involved.  The  great  man 
becomes  a  law  unto  himself. 

Napoleon  I.  was  a  Great  Man,  a  law  unto 
himself;  hence  a  republican  New  England  divine 
has  whitewashed  him  until  his  sins,  though  of 
scarlet,  are  white  as  snow.  And  now,  the  neph- 
ew, some  say  son,  of  his  uncle,  is  he  not  a  law 
unto  himself?  And  are  not  his  perfidy,  treason, 
reckless  ambition,  perjury,  murders,  nil  washed 
white  in  the  blood  of  his  greatness  ?  We  see 
this,  too,  even  in  matters  of  art.  Shakspeare 
could  defy  rules  of  grammar;  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven could  write  consecutive  fifths. 

You  and  I  do  not  believe  that  during  a  certain 
ceremony  a  wafer  of  flour  and  water  becomes 
the  blood  of  one  who  died  some  two  thousand 
years  ago ;  nor  can  we,  as  matter  of  principle, 
take  off  our  hats  and  fall  upon  our  knees  before 
it,  any  more  than  at  the  sound  of  harp,  sackbut, 
psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  we  could  fall 
down  and  worship  the  golden  image  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  king,  had  set  up.  But  we,  being 
little  men,  when  we  enter  a  place  where  men  do 
congregate  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  —  be  it  a  church,  a  syn- 
agogue, a  mosque  or  a  pagoda  —  feel  bound  so  to 
demean  ourselves  as  not  to  disturb  the  devotions 
of  those,  who,  of  another  faith,  engage  in  acts  of 
worship  in  which  we  cannot  join. 

The  principle  holds  good  also  for  us,  little  men, 
in  places  where  people  come  together  for  no 
higher  object  than  amusement ;  to  hear  music, 
for  instance.  You  and  I  may  find  it  very  good 
or  very  bad  ;  whichever  it  bo,  there  are  alway.s 
some  who  enjoy  it.  If  it  be  too  bad  for  us  to 
hear,  we  quietly  withdraw  ;  if  tolerable  we  sit 
quietly  and  speak  not ;  for  what  right  have  we  to 
destroy  tlie  ])leasure  of  the  man  in  the  next  seat, 
who  has  paid  his  perhaps  hardly  earned  and  ill 
spared  money  for  what  to  him  is  satisfactory  and 
enjoyable  ? 

So  that  which  attracted  my  notice  and  at 
length    filled   me  with    the   profound    conviction 

that  a  Great  Man  was  before  me,  was 

But,  not  too  fast. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  chorus  as  above  de- 
scribed, now  all  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the 
service.  A  hush  comes  over  the  assembly,  for  the 
priest  approaches  the  altar.  He  intones  the  in- 
troit,  and  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison,"  Lord  have  mercy, 
streams  sweetly  and  devotionally,  from  two  hun- 
dred children's  innocent  voices,  the  tenors  and 
basses  falling  grandly  in  and  swelling  out  the  full 
harmonies.  In  the  hushed  silence,  broken  only 
by  those,  now  sweet  now  majestic,  flowing  tones, 
we,  who  believe  not  in  all  their  dogmas,  are 
touched  sympathetically  with  their  devotion  and 
mentally  join  in  the  "  Christe  Eleison."  We  feel 
it  to  be  an  act  of  divine  service  and  the  place  is 
sacred.  Moreover,  there  is  an  influence  in  the 
music,  which  subdues  us,  and  which,  were  the 
church  a  concert  room,  would  hush  us  to  silence 
—  us,  little  men. 

At  this  moment  a  voice  talking  and  criticising 
the  singers,  subdued,  it  is  true,  but  still  distinctly 
audible,  falls  upon  our  ear.  1  gently  "  sshhd  " 
as  a  hint  or  request  for  silence,  not  then  noticing 
that  a  Great  Man,  a  law  unto  himself,  was  there. 
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The  hint  was  unheeded.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
hear  it,  oi'  ilid  not  suppose  it  meant  for  him.  So 
I  repeated  it  more  loiully.  lie  still  took  no  no- 
tice. Various  were  our  oflorts  to  bring  him  to 
silenee  during  Kyrie,  Gloria  and  Sanctus ;  but 
these  efforts,  the  nervousness  of  men  and  women 
about  him,  whether  worshippers  or  merely  listen- 
ers, the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  respect  due  to 
priest  and  choir  —  all  were  to  him  but  as  the  idle 
wind  —  he  heeded  not.  He  stood  there,  follow- 
ing the  choir  in  liis  printed  score,  and  making  his 
wise  and  weighty  remarks  to  a  favored  individual 
or  two  with  all  the  indifference  and  tranquility  of 
a  sleepy  lion  to  the  antics  of  the  monkeys  in  a 
menagerie.  The  lion  deigns  not  even  a  contemp- 
tuous glance  to  the  monkeys.  He  vouchsafed  us 
not  a  look,  and  I  began  to  feel  the  greatness  of 
the  man.  Once,  during  a  pause,  some  one  asked 
if  there  was  no  policeman  present  to  keep  order, 
and  this  word  of  fearfnl  import  hushed  him  for  a 
time. 

After  the  sermon,  during'  which  his  conversa- 
tion was  doubtless  as  interesting  as  it  was  anima- 
ted, like  Cain  I  fled  from  his  presence  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  church.  There  I  once  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Great  Man's  spectacles, 
with  the  eyes  behind  them,  like  two  fine  onions 
grown  out  of  season  under  glass,  turned  upon 
me  with  that  sublime  and  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence with  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  celestial 
cook  in  the  Olympian  kitchen  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
may  have  looked  through  the  golden  evening  at- 
mosphere upon  an  eel,  wriggling  in  the  hands  of 
Athenian  fishwoman  down  at  the  Pira;us. 

I  have  a  dim  recollection  that  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  Great  Man  once  existed  in  America, 
and  at  times  made  their  appearance  at  oratorios 
and  other  musical  performances. 

Dear  fellow-laborers  in  the  field,  whose  letters 
have  given  me  so  many  a  half  hour  of  enjoyment, 
—  t— ,  Trovator,  H.  (of  Hartford),  Manrico, 
and  the  rest,  not  forgetting  Stella,  and  him  'Out 
West,'  who  prefers  the  claim  of  two  postage 
stamps  for  buttons,  —  please  inform  me  when  you 
next  write  upon  some  performances  of  fine  music, 
whether  any  Great  Men  were  there. 

(Some  weeks  later). 

Did  you  ever  experience  the  loss  of  a  pet  idea  ? 
a  favorite  thought?  some  notion,  cherished  until 
it  had  become  a  part  of  your  thinking  self? 
Have  you  ever  been  thus  in  a  manner  rendered 
mentally  widowed  and  childless  ?  Has  your  pet 
theory  or  hypothesis,  say  of  the  geology  of  the 
copper  region,  or  of  storms,  or  of  the  unity  of  the 
races,  been  dashed  upon  those  terrible  snags  and 
rocks,  facts  ?  No  wonder  that  you  save  the 
pieqes  and  float  along  with  them  as  well  as  you 
can,  swimming  or  sinking  as  fate  directs.  It  is 
nature,  and  the  more  worthless  the  theory,  the 
more  ridiculous  the  hypotliesis,  so  much  louder 
the  outcry  at  its  foss,  so  much  greater  the  void  it 
leaves. 

Mrs.  Pips  has  lost  her  son  Bill. 

"  But,  Mrs.  P.,  your  Bill  was  always  feeble  and 
liable  any  day  to  be  taken  from  you." 

Mi-K.  P.  "  I  know  it,  but  I  loved  him  so  much 
the  better." 

"  Besides,  Madam,  he  was  a  very  bad,  ill-na- 
tured, mischievous  boy,  whom  nobody  could 
love." 

Mrs.  P.  "  I  know  it,  but  /  loved  him  so  much 
the  better." 

"  Moreover,  Mrs.  P.,  he  was  weak  in  his  mind, 
and  never  could  have  taken  care  of  himself." 


3Irs.  P.  "  I  know  it,  but  I  loved  him  so  much 
I  (■  better." 

"  He  was  a  poor  unfortunate  creature  in  all  re- 
spects, and  it  is  a  mercy  that  he  has  been  taken 
from  3'ou  to  a  world  where  &e.,  &c." 

Mrs.  P.  "  But  I  was  not  taken  with  him  ! " 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  Behold  your  humble 
servant.  He  has  lost  his  pet  idea.  Look  upon 
a  mental  Mrs.  Pifis. 

Here  follows  how  it  came  about. 

For  some  weeks  I  had  carried  the  thought  of 
the  Great  Man  with  me ;  in  the  streets  of  Bonn, 
in  my  walks  on  the  Rhine  tow-path,  or  out  to 
the  hills  and  villages,  down  stairs  to  breakfast  or 
dinner,  up  stairs  to  my  chamber.  It  assumed,  as 
3'ou  have  seen,  grand  and  important  dimensions. 
It  had  become  a  pet  idea.  Now,  a  few  evenings 
since,  I  sat  at  the  long  table  in  the  dining  room 
at  Honecker's,. listening  to  the  deaf  theological 
gentleman,  who  was  giving  me  his  memories  of 
Schleiermacher,  whose  lectures  he  had  heard  in 
his  youth.  A  rather  lonely-looking,  middle-aged 
couple,  man  and  wife,  sat  farther  doivn,  towards 
the  door,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  as  if 
awaiting  visitors.  At  length  they  came  ;  two  or 
three  gentleman  and  the  Great  Man!  As  the 
visitors  seated  themselves  beside  and  opposite  the 
visitees,  the  Great  Man  was  brought  into  the 
very  next  chair  to  mine.  Precious  little  do  I 
now  remember  of  the  deaf  theological  gentle- 
man's talk  about  Schleiermacher,  at  this  juncture 
for  the  sudden  presence  of  the  Great  Man  had 
greatly  disturbed  my  equanimity.  How  insignif- 
icant, how  painfully  little  I  felt ! 

As  he  took  not  the  least  notice  of  me,  my  nor- 
mal condition,  was,  after  a  time,  restored,  and  I 
was  aole  again  to  follow  with  some  reasonable  de- 
gree of  attention  and  apprehension  the  deaf  the- 
ological gentleman's  discourse  upon  Schleierma- 
cher. You  can  decide  whether  I  was  desirous  of 
knowing  who  the  Great  Man  really  was  or  not! 

At  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  talk  of  the 
deaf  theological  gentleman,  which  had,  until  the 
Great  Man  entered,  exceedingly  interested  me,  I 
hurried  into  the  large  front  "  guest  room." 

"  Who  is  that  man  sitting  third  on  the  left 
side  of  the  table  in  the  dining-room  ?  " 

Cassius  did  not  know.     One  of  the  guests  did. 

Alas,  for  the  pet  idea  !  The  Great  Man  was 
not  a  Great  Man  after  all  I  He  was  not  even  an 
Englishman  !  Not  even  a  Scotch-Irish  cockney  ! 
He  was  the  man  who  does  the  organ  in  a  neigh- 
boring church  ;  not  religious  enough  to  demean 
himself  at  divine  service,  not  musical  enough  to 
listen  to  music  in  silence,  and  not  gentleman 
enough  to  refrain  from  disturbing  those  who  are 
both.  A.  W.  T. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Einkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend 

ON    IN'STKUCTION     ON    THE    PIANO. 

(Translated  b}'  TTm.  Grauert,  A.M.) 
II. 

It  is,  inrleerl,  asking  too  much,  to  expect  a  music 
teacher  to  guide  his  pupil  from  the  lowest  step  to  the 
highest,  while,  in  almost  all  other  departments  there 
is  a  special  teacher  preparini;  the  pupil  for  the  next 
teacher.  The  saying  certainly  holds  good  here  that 
the  most  excellent  professor  is  ofteu  the  poorest 
schoolma.ster. 

We  have,  properly  speakintr,  as  yet  no  fit  teachers 
for  the  preparatory  steps.  We  jio-isess  all  f;;r:idations 
of  skilful  and  incompetent,  conscientious  and  careless 
teachers,  but  hardly  any  that  content  themselves  with 


bringing  up  their  pupils  to  a  certain  degree  of  attain- 
ments, and  leaving  them  then  to  a  more  accomplished 
master. 

A  composer  who  h.is  abandoned  him.self,  even  for 
a  little  while,  to  his  poetical  dreams,  cannot  po.ssihly 
transpose  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  mind  of  a  be- 
ginner when  the  hour  stril;cs.  If  he  thoroughly  pur- 
sues a  happily  conceived  air,  and  the  pupil  enters 
the  room  with  his  studies,  before  the  composer  could 
write  that  air  down,  he  is  very  apt  to  feel  very  much 
lil;e  slapping  his  pupil  and  throwing  Iiim  out  of  his 
sanctum  !  The  creative  man  actually  hates  the  in- 
truding beginner,  and  instruction  without  love  is  also 
without  effect. 

No  particular  musical  gift  is  required  to  control 
children  in  their  pieces  as  to  the  correct  use  of  fin- 
gers fall  that  is  needed  is  patience  .and  consciencious- 
ness  Many  indiviiluals  assuming  the  avocation  of 
a  music  teacher  solely  for  their  support  without  feel- 
ing the  w.ant  of  penetrating  deeper  into  the  spirit  of 
music,  might  become  highly  useful  meml^ers  of  the 
musical  congregation,  if  they  fulfilled  their  duty  ex- 
actly within  circumscribed  limits.  Instead  of  giving 
as  early  as  possible,  Beethoven  as  a  prei/  to  their 
pupils,  they  ought  to  employ  the  first  ye.ars  exclusive- 
ly in  developing  the  ear,  the  time  and  the  fingers. 
From  this  elementary  class,  a  pupil  accomplished  in 
his  way,  would  step  forth  to  be  directed  by  a  more 
accomplished  teacher  into  a  more  spiritual  sphere, 
without  being  incessantly  impeded  by  the  material 
obstacle  of  stiff  fingers.  To  content  himself  with 
this  modest  task,  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  the 
first  step,  and  he  is  a  good  teacher  only  as  far  as  he 
docs  not  transgress  it. 

If  a  temple  of  art  is  to  be  built,  architects  are  not 
first  to  pile  up  and  cut  the  stones  ;  they  should  leave 
this  to  ihe  working  men. 

But  as  sometimes  liighly  gifted  musical  individuals 
arc,  by  circumstances,  compelled  to  a  subcrdinate 
activity  in  the  kingdom  of  art,  we  will  return  to  our 
theme. 

It  is  a  widely  spread  misunderstanding;,  to  judge 
the  skill  of  fingers  only  by  the  degree  of  their  quick- 
ness, while  this  is  much  less  required  than  the  capac- 
ity of  the  fingers  to  render  each  degree  of  strength 
or  softness  of  touch  correspondingly. 

The  fourtli  finger  (in  the  American  fingering;  the 
third),  is  naturally  the  most  uncontrollaitlc.  If  it  so 
happens  that  a  particularly  expressive  note  is  assij^ned 
to  it,  this  one  is  generally  lost,  unless  it  was  betimes 
developed  so  as  to  equal  the  others  in  power.  The 
well  known  exercise,  in  which  the  fourth  (third) 
finger  alone  plays  vigorously  eighth  notes,  while  the 
others  must  firmly  keep  down  their  notes,  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  performer,  as  is  the  exercise  of  a  weak 
register-tone  to  the  singer.  Such  exerci.ses  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  at  once,  but  they  accompany  us 
through  the  entire  term  of  instruction.  If  the  fourth 
finger  is  thus  daily  practiced  but  for  a  minute,  it  will 
soon  he  equal  to  tlie  others- 

The  little  finger  stands,  on  account  of  its  smallness, 
generivlly  above  the  key  board,  when  the  others  are 
sufficiently  bent  to  press  down  the  keys.  We  do  not 
perceive  tins  as  much  in  the  right  hand,  but  a  great 
inconvenience  arises  out  of  this  habit  for  the  left. 
The  notes  of  the  fundamental  bass  are  assigned  to 
the  little  finger:  it  is  to  represent  the  foundation  on 
which  rests  the  entire  harmony,  but  it  seldom  ftdiils 
its  ta.sk.  I?ven  if  the  note  is  not  completely  missed, 
it  is  still  weaker  than  the  middle  parts,  while  the  bass 
ought  rather  to  have  a  more  vigorous  "  coloring." 

But  very  few  performers  are  conscious  of  this 
defect.  They  want  to  strike  the  ba.«s-tone;  they  feel 
too,  that  the  fifth  (fourth)  finger  touches  the  key, 
but  they  do  not  observe,  that  it  pressed  the  key  only 
half-way  down,  and  that  this  tone  did  not  distinedy 
correspond.  Ladies  especially  are  subject  to  this 
important  defect,  because  they  are  wont  to  follow  up 
in  thought  the  melody,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  great 
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importance  of  the  fundamental  bass.  I  have  seen 
many  a  lady-performer  playing  a  long  piece  with 
considerable  skill,  and — omitting  for  lines,  the  bass- 
notes  without  noticing  it. 

See  to  it,  that  yonr  pupils  (especially  in  fall  chords) 
keep  the  left  hand  always  a  little  sideways  toward  the 
bass,  so  that  the  pressure  increased  in  its  heaviness 
is  conducted  towards  tlie  two  weaker  fingers.  As  to 
placing  one  finger  above  the  other — a  frer|nently  oc- 
curring bad  habit — there  is  a  simple  remedy  against 
it.  Just  put  to  the  place  a  small  ring  with  a  sharply 
edged  stone,  or  tie  around  it  a  thread  with  a  rough 
knot — and  the  other  finger  will  soon  remain  in  its 
correct  position. 


The  Organ, 


« 


TENTH  STUDY — ON  QUALITY  OF  TONE  {timbre)  AND 
ITS  THREE  PKINOIPAL  CAUSES.  FIKST  TKINCI 
PAL    CAUSE, — SCALE. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  pipe  in  the 
organ  to  give  the  sound  of  some  one  note  of  tlie 
gamut  with  the  greatest  possible  perfection  ;  but  this 
one  note  may  be  given  with  equal  perfection  In  an 
almost  Infinite  variety  of  qualities  of  tone,  and  in  as 
many  different  shades  of  the  same.  This  one  note 
may  remain  the  same,  without  varying  in  the  slight- 
est degree  as  regards  the  pitch,  In  a  hundred  different 
pipes,  but  its  special  quality  of  tone  may  be  different 
in  every  one  of  them.  To  take  an  example  in  illu.s- 
tratlon  of  this  matter,  in  the  works  of  two  piano- 
makers  whose  works  are  everywhere  most  justly 
celebrated,  Erard  and  Ployel ;  how  striking  Is  the 
difference  between  the  pianos  of  one  and  the  other  ! 
The  latter  alms  at  giving  to  his  instruments  all  those 
qualities  of  tone  which  are  tender,  delicate,  and  re- 
fined, though  nervous ;  and  in  this  the  quality  of  his 
instruments  approaches,  generally  speaking,  more 
nearly  of  the  two  to  that  of  the  German  and  English 
makers.  The  first,  on  the  contrary,  gives  to  his 
pianos,  both  grand  and  cottage,  a  brilliancy,  a  round- 
ness, and  an  elasticity  of  tone,  which  accompanies 
all  the  modifications  of  their  sound  without  causing 
it  to  lose  Its  chief  characteristic — namsly,  roundne.ss  ; 
and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  from  father  to 
son,  from  uncle  to  nephew,  the  respective  qualities  of 
the  two  makers  are  perpetuated  in  such  a  way  that, 
as  we  still  find  in  the  pianos  by  Pleyel  a  reflection  of 
that  grace  and  elegance  which  may  be  met  with  in 
the  still  musical,  though  now  perhaps  somewhat  an- 
tiquated ideas  of  a  composer  of  the  same  name,  so 
we  may  find  in  the  pianos  of  Peter  Erard  the  vigor- 
ous, brilliant,  and  flexible  organization  of  his  great 
uncle  Sebastian.  With  these  two  piano-makers  the 
notes  may  be  the  same  In  each,  the  pitch  m.ay  not 
vary  ;  what  is  fa  with  one  may  be  fa  with  t!ie  other, 
what  is  do,  do ;  and  j'et,  for  all  that,  the  do  and  fa  of 
Pleyel  are  no  more  the  do  and /a  of  Erard,  as  regards 
quality  of  tone,  th.an  the  do  arid  fa  of  Erard  are  those 
of  Pleyel.  Any  'maker,  any  pianist,  of  even  the 
most  moderate  experience  in  such  matters,  would 
detect  at  once  the  difference  between  the  qualities  of 
tone  of  both  these  makers. 

Quality  of  tone,  then,  may  be  described  as  this  or 
that  particular  shade  out  of  those  unnumbered  shades 
which  it  is  possible  to  give  to  one  and  the  same  note. 
Thus,  a  note  or  pipe  of  an  organ  may  have  this  or 
that  shade  of  tone — it  may  be  delicate  or  cutting, 
sweet  or  tender,  and  still  be  the  same  note  in  the 
scale.  For  example,  the  note  do  of  the  scale  may  he 
given  in  any  of  these  different  quantities  of  tone  in 
as  many  different  organ-pipes,  and  still  bo  the  note 
do ;  for,  without  any  change  at  all  in  the  note,  quality 
of  tone  may  vary  infinitely,  and  quality  of  tone 
alone. 

This  quality  of  tone  depends  mostly  on  three 
things — namely,  on  scale,  form  and  material.  Scale 
is  not  that  which  is  usually  understood  by  this  word, 
but  is  the  greater  or  less  distance  from  one  another  of 
the  sides  of  the  pipes ;  in  other  words,  scale  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  The  Ger- 
mans call  It  measure,  mensur.  From  this  It  may  be 
seen  that  the  very  same  note  ni.ay  be  expressed  by 
pipes  of  different  diameters.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  varieties  of  scale  or  measure ;  biit  they  may  be 
I  all  reduced  to  three  principal  ones,  to  the  fii/l  scale, 
the ^)ie  scale,  and  the  mea«  scale.  The  arithmetical 
proportion  between  three  pipes  made  to  sound  the 
same  note,  but  each  In  a  dIflFerent  scale,  Is  thus  given 
by  Dom  Bedos  : — "  Let  us  take,"  ho  says,  "a  pipe, 
the  height  of  which  is  six  inches  ;  if  It  Is  made  to  the 
fine  scale,  its  diameter  should  be  six  lines  ;  if  made 
to  the  mean  scale,   and   an   open   pipe,  its   diameter 

*Froin  VOrgue,  sa  connaissa7icr.,  son  administration,  ct  son 
en,  by  Joseph  llegnier. 


should  be  nine  lines  ;  and  if  to  the  full  scale,  and  an 
open  pipe,  it  should  be  twelve  lines  ;  if  a  stopped 
pipe,  and  made  to  this  last  scale,  its  diameter  should 
be  fourteen  lines."  This  writer  takes  care  to  ob- 
serve that  these  measures  are  not  absolute,  and  allows 
to  builders,  as  we  should  also  do,  considerable  free- 
dom in  every  case.  He  would  also  grant  that,  be- 
sides thefne  scale,  there  is  another,  the  very  fne,  and, 
in  a  word,  that  the  scale  of  organ  pipes  varies  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  the  special  duties  they  have 
to  perform,  and  the  effect  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce. "  Thus,"  he  says,  "the  do  of  four  feet,  which 
is  the  third  do  of  a  series  of  pipes,  the  longest  of 
which  is  sixteen  feet,  should  not  be  more  than  three 
inches  in  diameter  ;  but  that,  if  this  do  of  four  feet  Is 
intended  to  be  Itself  the  first  of  a  series  of  pipes,  and 
therefore  the  largest  of  them,  then  its  diameter  should 
be  Increased  to  three  inches  and  a  half"  In  fact, 
the  comparative  shrillness  In  the  tone  of  the  pipes  of 
this  series  must  be  compensated  for  by  the  vigour  of 
their  sounds.  Now  the  more  the  scale  enlarges  the 
size  of  a  pipe,  the  greater  does  the  vibrating  column 
of  air  become  which  is  gathered  within  its  walls  ;  the 
more  the  scale  Is  narrowed,  so  much  the  more  also  is 
the  sound  resulting  from  it  diminished,  .so  much  the 
more  refined  does  It  become  in  the  quality  of  its  tone. 
Pipes  of  the  full  scale,  which  absorb  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wind,  are  suited  to  the  largest  organs  only,  to 
sound-boards  only  of  the  largest  dimensions.  These 
sounds  ought  to  be  at  the  very  greatest  degree  of 
roundness  and  force.  The  very  fine  scale,  on  the 
contrary.  Is  a  luxury  in  the  way  of  sound  that  a  hare 
sufficiency  of  means  alone  does  not  admit  of.  It  is 
that  sort  of  quality  which  represents  the  delicate  and 
rather  meagre  sounds  of  the  viol,  and  which  gives 
point  to  certain  foundation  open  pipes,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  general  body  of  organ  tone  in  its 
more  perfect  state.  Pipes  of  this  quality  of  tone  are, 
in  matter  of  fact,  put  upon  all  the  clarions  in  greater 
or  less  qaantity,  and  with  good  reason,  because  of  the 
effect  of  tills  kind  of  pipes,  which  is  sweet,  though 
penetrating,  and  very  useful  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  voice. 

Pipes  of  mean  scale  have  generally  more  sweetness 
than  delicacy  as  compared  with  the  others,  though 
they  are  nof  deficient  either  In  a  certain  amount  of 
brightness.  Like  everything  else  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, they  do  not  at  all  times  take  after  the  stock  from 
which  they  first  drew  their  origin.  Thus  deprived, 
ns  they  are,  of  the  strength  .and  mellowness  of  pipes 
of  the  full  scale,  they  partake  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
fine  scale,  without  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
delloacy,  the  refined  and  pleasing  quality  of  tone, 
which  Is  its  distinguishing  cliaracteristic.  In  a  large 
organ  they  .are  placed  on  the  choir  sound-hoard,  or, 
when  their  number  Is  very  considerable,  on  some  sub- 
ordinate sound-board,  for  it  Is  usual  to  place  some 
series  of  them  on  each  of  the  key-boards.  Kegard, 
however,  must  at  all  times  he  had  to  tlie  place  for 
which  the  organ  is  being  built.  In  a  small  church, 
where  a  large  number  of  pipes  of  full  scale  would  be 
simply  deafening,  it  would  be  found  very  useful  to 
combine  with  a  sufficient  number  of  those,  pipes  of 
the  mean,  and  even  the  fine  scale  ;  but  within  the 
walls  of  a  vast  cathedral,  all  the  efforts  of  pipes,  more 
especially  of  this  last  scale,  would  be  utterly  abortive 
and  without  eflfect.  Pipes  of  both  the  me.an  and  fine 
scale  do  certainly  occupy  a  most  necessary  place  In 
organ  building,  but  they  should  not  prevail  in  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  is  too  often  found  to  be  the  case  in 
those  sham  organ  schemes  to  which  poor  congrega- 
tions, and  other  good  but  simple  persons,  are  asked 
to  put  their  names  by  dishonorable  organ-builders. 

Writers  on  this  subject  do  not  find  it  difficult  to 
give  some  notions  of  comparison  between  scale  and 
scale  as  long  as  the  question  Is  only  about  open  flue 
pipes,  because  these  pipes  are  for  the  most  part  made 
In  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  apex  of  which  is  the 
same  size  in  diameter  as  the  base.  But  the  pipes  of 
reed-stops  being  conical  In  shape  and  wider  above 
than  below,  their  diameter  and  their  length  depend 
on  one  another,  and  it  is  not  therefore  easy  to  es- 
tablish so  exactly  in  their  ease  an  arithmetic  propor- 
tion between  one  scale  and  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
Dom  Bedos  gives  some  measures  by  which  the  lengths 
of  reed-pipes  as  compared  with  their  diameters  may 
be  .approximately  determined,  and  these  are  the 
measures  commonly  in  use  amongst  builders.  Fol- 
lowing him,  then,  they  speak  of  a  trumpet  of  6 
inches,  of  .5,  or  of  4  inches  for  tlie  three  scales  of  the 
trumpets,  which  corresponds  In  its  notes  with  the  do 
of  eight  feet  In  tlie  open  flue  pipes.  Dom  Bedos 
himself  gives  three  different  measures  for  the  scale  of 
the  trumpet,  .and  says  that  the  first  measure  or  full 
scale  should  be  five  Inches  and  nine  lines ;  the  second, 
or  mean  scale,  should  be  four  Inches  and  nine  lines  ; 
and  the  third,  or  fine  scale,  should  be  four  Inches  and 
two  lines.*  This  is  a  matter  which  it  is  important 
to  study,  and  the  comparison  is  one  that  should  often 


be  made,  with  the  compass  in  the  eye,  If  not  in  the 
hand,  for  the  diameters  and  speaking  lengths  of  the 
pipes  for  reed-stops  are  some  of  tho-s^e  many  things  on 
which  dishonorable  builders  speculate  with  cruel  Im- 
punity, making  use  of  far  too  many  pipes  of  fine  and 
mean  scale  where  they  should  place  pipes  of  full 
scale,  and  this  even  In  large  churches,  and  without 
any  regard  to  what  may  be  the  imjjortance  of  the  in- 
strument which  they  are  employed  to  build. 

As  regards  organs  for  accompaniment  only,  com- 
monly called  choir  organs,  and,  indeed,  as  regards 
great  organs  for  small  churches,  this  class  of  builders 
always  find  an  excuse  for  their  avarice  in  the  small- 
ness  of  the  locality  and  the  position  of  the  organ  ; 
and  hence.  If  possible,  we  intend  to  cive  a  graduated 
table  of  the  scale  of  one  note  as  compared  with  an- 
other for  each  scale  of  the  three  kinds,  and  for  every 
note  of  tlie  key-board.  By  this  means,  on  Inspecting 
an  organ,  the  eye,  however  little  practised,  will  detect 
at  once  the  scale  wliich  the  builder  has  chosen  as  his 
starting  point,  and  the  greater  or  less  exactness  with 
which,  in  the  same  series  of  pipes,  ho  has  observed 
the  proportions  of  one  note  to  another  throughout  this 
scale  so  chosen.  I  say  the  proportions,  and  not  the 
progression,  for  a  strict  logical  progression  would  be 
the  cause  of  such  magnitude  in  the  largest  pipes 
mnde  to  the  full  scale,  that  It  would  not  be  possible 
cither  to  find  a  place  for  them,  or  If  such  a  place 
could  be  found,  to  supply  them  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wind.  But  still  there  are  proportions  for 
the  lowest  bass  pipes  of  the  full  scale,  wdilch  are  not 
the  proportions  for  the  corresponding  pipes  of  the 
mean  scale  ;  as  there  is  also  a  means  by  which  the 
size  of  the  lowest  bass  pipes  of  the  mean  scale  may 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lowest  bass  pipes  of 
the  fine  scale.  Wliere  these  proportions  are  not  at- 
tended to,  there  Is  not  only  the  difference  between 
what  the  diameters  really  are,  and  what  they  ought 
to  be,  but  there  is  also  the  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  quality  of  the  sound  In  such  pipes  from 
what  it  really  ought  to  be  ;  a  difference  which  amidst 
the  general  body  of  full-organ  tone  may  possibly  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  ordinary  unpractical  hearer, 
but  cannot  escape  that  of  either  the  inspector  of  the 
organ — If  he  knows  his  business — or  of  the  builder 
himself,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
such  matters,  or  of  the  professed  musician. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence In  the  quality  of  the  sounds  produced  by  pipes 
of  different  scales,  the  builder  would  no  doubt  do 
most  wisely  In  choosing  for  bis  standard  the  smallest 
scale  of  the  three,  as  being  for  him  the  least  expen- 
sive ;  but  when  he  does  so,  well  knowing  that  tliere 
Is  this  difference,  then  he  takes  you  in.  Not  only 
does  he  do  so  by  taking  metal  from  your  pipes  and 
money  from  yonr  purse,  but  also  by  taking  the  soul 
out  of  yonr  organ,  in  depriving  It  of  all  its  most  pure 
qualities  of  tone,  and  leaving  it  with  such  qualities 
only  as  are  for  the  most  part  dull  and  veiled  in  the 
open  flue  pipes,  thin  and  cutting  and  without  body  in 
the  reed-pipes.  Or,  If  your  org.an  has  not  all  these 
defects,  it  still  has  one  which  is  no  less  intolerable 
than  these,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  tlie  organ  as  at 
first  contracted  for  between  the  purchaser  and  the 
builder,  an  organ  that  Is  of  such  and  such  scale  in  all 
its  parts,  and  consequently  of  such  and  such  a  quality 
of  tone.  When  we  consider,  and  we  know  it  to  be 
the  fact,  that  a  reed-pipe  will  speak  just  passahly  at 
three-fourths  of  that  length  which  is  necessary  for  it 
in  order  th.it  It  may  produce  its  better  tones,  we  shall 
more  easily  understand  what  the  injustice  is  which  is 
committed  by  a  fraudulent  builder,  who  thus  mur- 
derously cuts  off  tlie  heads  of  bis  pipes.  To  such  an 
one  of  course  the  more  perfect  quality  of  tone  In  his 
pipes  is  as  nothing,  as  long  as  he  can  reckon  with 
any  amount  of  certainty,  either  on  the  profit  he  is 
about  to  make  out  of  you  upon  his  instrument,  or  on 
the  fact  that  It  will  be  placed  in  a  church  where  there 
Is  no  lack  of  resonance,  or,  more  than  all,  on  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  are  are  to  hear  it. 

A  few  words  only  remain  to  be  said  on  the  rela- 
tions between. the  scale  and  the  length  of  the  speaking 
part  of  the  pipe.  As  a  general  rule,  this  latter  may 
be  diminished  In  proportion  as  the  former  is  increased, 
and,  vice  versa,  the  length  of  the  pipe  may  be  in- 
creased if  Its  diameter  Is  very  considerably  diminished. 
Thus  an  open  flue  pipe  of  fine  scale  sounding  the 
eight-feet  do,  ought  certainly  to  be  more  than  eight 
feet  long,  because  the  amount  of  air  necessary  for  the 
production  of  this  note  will  be  very  considerably 
diminished  by  the  narrowness  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe.  But  this  Increase  in  the  length  of  a  pipe  is  only 
found  to  be  necessary  In  the  verj'  fine  scale,  when  it 
is  used  as  a  starting  point ;  in  the  fine  and  mean 
scales  the  pipe  of  eight  feet  is  cut  to  the  same  length 
as  the  pipe  which  produces  the  same  note  in  the  full 
scale  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  these  three  scales, 
fine,  mean,  and  full,  are  calculated  upon  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  vibrating  air ;  with    this  only  difference, 
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thiit  the  fuller  the  scale  of  a  pipe,  the  fuller  also  will 
he  the  tone  produced  by  it.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
full  scale  causing  the  air  to  vihrato  in  a  jjrcater  space, 
and  heiiig  provided  with  a  vibratini;  apparatus  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  this  space,  will  produce  much 
more  powerful  sounds  than  the  other  two. 

To  conclude  :  after  having:  niade  these  observations 
on  the  differences  between  the  three  chief  scales,  it 
would  remain  for  us  to  consider  the  quality  of  tone  in 
pipes  which,  owing  to  tlie  directions  taken  by  their 
sides,  unite  to  themselves  the  characteristics  now  of 
one  now  of  another  scale,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
flue  pipes,  and  the  bodies  of  those  trumpet  pipes, 
which  bcfiin  with  bcinpr  of  fine  scale,  enlarge  them- 
selves gradually  into  full  scale,  and  end  oft  with  beinn- 
no  larger  than  the  very  fine  scale.  But  this  is  less  a 
question  of  diameter  th.an  of  form,  and  as  sucli  it  is 
more  fitted  to  become  the  subject  for  another  chapter. 


*It  will,  of  courisc  be  born  in  mind  that  flie  French  inches 
itre  rather  longer- than  the  EnElish.  and  that  tbeligtie  is  rather 
less  than  the  English  10th.    N   Tr. 


Musical  Culture. 
I. 

^  The  complaint  that  good  music  is  so  little  appre- 
ciated resounds  like  an  echo  from  .all  quarters.     At 
concerts,  the  higher  the   quality   of  the  music  to  be 
performed,  the  smaller,  we  are  sure  to   find   the  au 
dience,  so  that  musicians  have  come  to  consider  con- 
cert-playing as  the   last  resort  for  their  subsistence, 
and  many  of  them  to  prevent  starvation,  are  obliged 
to  waste   their  high    acquisitions,  their  genius,  their 
talents,  in    the  unhealthy  occupation   of  dance-fid- 
dling at  balls   .and   parties,  night  after   night.     The 
Handel   &   H.aydn  society,   Mendelssohn    Quintette 
Club,  Philharmonic  Society,  and  similar  institutions, 
are  languishing  for  want  of  support ;  but  when  Negro 
minstrels,  Oldfolks  and  Haymakers  pitch  their  tents, 
they  may  count  on  full  houses  every  time  for  weeks 
together.     Our  publishers,  according    to   their   own 
statements,  make  their  money  almost   exclusively  by 
music,  frequently  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  "it  is 
printed  :  and  merely  to  save  the   reputation   of  their 
establishments,  or  to  advance   the   cause  of  true  art, 
they  print  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,   Mendels- 
sohn, .and  other  masters,  at   great   sacrifices.     They 
pay  large  sums  to  the  manufacturers  of  that  sort  of 
fashionable   pieces,  which  have  as  a  theme  an  abso- 
lutely silly  popular  time,  dressed  in  picked  up  runs 
and  stolen  passages  ;  but,  if  a  respectable  composer 
offers  his  work  for  publication,   works   formed  after 
the  best  models,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  or  sub- 
ject him  to  the  most  humiliating  terms.     The  result, 
then,  is,  that  dabbling  receives  the  prize,  and   true 
merit  goes  out  empty.     For  the  nobly  striving  .artist, 
who  disdains  to  cater  for  a  corrupt  taste,   this   is  a 
bitter  experience,  one  that  paralyzes  every  effort  and 
ultimately  crushes  out  the  last  sign  of  talent  or  genius. 
But  let  no  one  believe  that  such  a  state  exists  only  in 
Boston,  in  New  York,  or  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  is,  with   some  difference   tlie  same  in  all 
countries,  where  music  is  pr.acticed.     Those  who  are 
in  the    habit  of  citing   Germany  as  the  Eldorado  of 
music  and  musicians,  are  referred  to  an  earlier  num- 
ber of  the  Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung,  where  Gus- 
fav  Bock,  the  experienced  senior  partner  of  the  l.irge 
music  publishing  house  Ed.  Bote  &  G.  Bock,  in  a 
carefully   prepared  article,  gives  much   valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  the  trade.     He  there    plainly 
states,  and  at  the  same  time  laments,  what  no  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  ever  doubted, 
that  the  publishers  in  Germany  must  likewise  rely  for 
their  existence  on  ephemeral  productions,  while  the 
master  works  are  printed  chiefly  to  adorn  the  shelves, 
or  to  add  glory   to  the  establishment.     Besides,  the 
names  of  HUnten,  Czerny,  Beyer,  Oesten,  H.  Cramer, 
and   of   thousand    other   manufacturers,  that  figure 
prominently  in  the  German  music  catalogues,  fully 
confirm  the  above  statement. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  always  will  and  must  be 
so  since  human  society  is  composed  of  individuals, 
whose  gifts,  tastes,  knowledge  and  pursuits  arc  widely 
different;  so  that,  while  some  find  true  delight  in  what 


is  pure  and  noble,  others  derive  gratification  from  the 
rude  and  the  vulgar.  There  is  doubtless  truth  in  this. 
But,  why  is  it,  that  in  literature  for  instance,  things 
look  quite  difrerent  ?  Here,  what  is  good  is  in  mo'st 
cases  duly  appreciated.  Our  lectures,  unlike  our 
concerts,  are  crowded,  and  crowded  in  proportion  to 
the  lecturer's  ability  ;  the  ablest  speakers  command 
the  fullest  houses  ;  high-toned  periodicals,  magazines, 
monthlies,  etc.,  have  subscribers  sufficient  to  pav 
more  than  the  expenses  ;  good  novels  and  poems' 
too,  find  ready  purchasers.  This  looks  more  encour- 
aging. The  reason  is  that  among  the  educated  classes 
almost  every  man  is  capable  of  appreciating  and  en- 
joying a  good  lecture  or  hook,  while  there  are  very 
few  cultivated  (musically)  enough  to  find  out,  and 
delight  in,  the  beauties  of  a  fine  piece  of  music  ;  and 
yet  there  is  in  every  house  an  instrument  and  fre- 
quently more  than  one  player  to  it. 

Now,  if  there  is  so  much  playing  and  yet  so  little 
genuine  musical  culture,  we  must  arrive   at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  divine  art,  its  nature,  its  power  and 
destiny,  h.ave  been  grossly  mist.aken,  perverted  and 
turned  to  a  wrong  end.     Fticts  proclaim  it  too  loudly 
to  doubt  that  music,  as   the   common  good  of  a   cul- 
tivated community,  has  not  yet  risen  above  the  first 
degrees.    Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  a  number  of 
common  amateur  players  and  we  shall  find  the  greater 
part,  though  they  have  studied  for  many  years,  and 
under  all  sorts  of  teachers,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  highest  productions  of  the  art ;   they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  existence  of  these  works,  still  less  of  their 
beauties,  their  purport,  their  meaning      If  they  hear 
such  a  composition  performed  and  do  not  find  it  con- 
fused, dull  and   annoying,  it  is   becanse  there   is   no 
tone-poem  so  deep,  but  has  as  an  effect  certain  light 
passages,  plain  melodies,   sweet   harmonies    and  the 
like ;  to  these  inferior  parts  our  amateur   is   drawn, 
when  unable  to  comprehend   the  work   as   a   whole. 
But  as  a  general  thing  they  prefer  a  piece,  which  is  a 
mixtum  compositum  of  worn  out  runs  and  roulades, 
and  then  take  an  innocent  delight  in  the  readiness  of 
the  performer,  as  his  fingers  skip  and  dance  like   in- 
numerable hobgoblins  up  .and  down   the  key-hoard 
with  lightning  swiftness.     In  short,  these   musicians 
are   interested   exclusively  in   the   performance  of  a 
piece,  wjiile  they  care  nothing  for  it  as  a  composition. 
We  say  this  with  emphasis,  since  it  proves  best  what 
we  have  stated  above,  that  musical  dilettantism  is  still 
scrambling  up  the  first  steps  leading  to  the  temple  of 
the  art.     The  naturjil   course   of  improvement,  with 
individuals  as  well   as   whole   communities,  in    taste 
and  judgement,  is  marked  by  a  gradual  turning  away 
from  the  performance  of  a  composition  to  the  work 
itself,  as  it  stands  on  the  paper,  mute,  silent.     In  the 
first  stage  they  go  to  a  concert  for  the  show ;  their 
object  is  to  see,  not  to  hear ;  they  are  interested   in 
the  performers,  their  movements,   their  dress  or  in- 
struments (nota  bene,  if  their  attention  is  not  absorb- 
ed in  mustering  and  criticizing  the  audience);  thev 
care  not  at  all   what  kind   of  piece  is  being  played 
and  who  composed  it ;    nor   can   they   separate    the 
piece  from  the  performance,  the  composer  from    the 
player;  if  it  is  executed  badly,  it  will  be  pronounced 
a  bad  piece,  however   beautiful   it,   in  fact,  may  be ; 
indeed,  for  them  there  hardly  exists  such  an  abstract 
being  .as  a  composer.     Arrived    at   the    last  stage, 
however,  they  consider  the  work  and   the  delivery  of 
it  .apart,  and  it  is  mainly  the  composition,  that  com- 
mands their  attention  ;  they  give  all  credit,  .all  honour 
to  the  composer  and   regard   the   performers   as   se- 
condary ;*  the  latter  will  of  course  receive  their  share 
of  applau,se,  if  they  do   their  duty ;  that   is,  if  they 
render  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  deny- 


ing their  personal  taste,  style,  or  conception  so  much 
as  to  make  the  master's  approval  or  praise  their  solo 
object.     Individuals  who  have  arrived  at   this   stage 
are  to  bo  found  every  where  ;  but  it  is  said  that  there 
are  cities  in  Germany   where   even   the   whole  com- 
munity has  risen  to  that  point;    as   for   instance   in 
Lcipsic.     Whether  this  is  the  truth,  or  not,  we  will 
not  decide  now  ;  at  any  rate  it  should  be  so,  and  not 
alone  in  Leipsie,  but  every  where.     AU  who  have  an 
influence  should  work    to  att.ain   tliis   desirable  end. 
Let  the  quality  of  the  piece  be  the  first  that   calls  for 
your  judgment  and  then  measure  the  player's  .ability 
by  it.     In  short,  let  us  l,d)or  that  more  importance  be 
attached  to  compositions  and  that  executing  ability, 
which  has  arrogated   such   undue  predominance  over 
the  former,  be  reduced  to  its  proper  functions,  which 
consist  in  faithfully  rendering  and   interpreting  the 
piece,  instead  of  exhibiting  its  own  artifices  and  trick- 
eries.    We   undervalue   by   no  means  the  mastery  a 
player  may  have  achieved  over  the  mechanism  of  his 
instrument.     It  is  a  great  gain  to  the  .art,  this  am- 
plifying and  widening  of  technical  means.     It  must 
he  clear  that  we  do  not  contend  against  the  mania  for 
acquiring  superior  skill   of   execution,   but   against 
turning  it  to  a  wrong  end.     As  a  general  rule  it  may, 
however,  be  maintained  that  when  the  creative   part 
of  the  art  flourishes  the  executing  part,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  does  the  same.     Beethoven's  immortal 
creations,  for  instance,  caused  a  marvelous  industry 
among  the  performing  musicians  ;    to  them   is  in  a 
great  measure   owing   the   perfection,   to   which  the 
modern  orchestra  has   risen,  and   which  is   both  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  our  age.     So,  we  come  back 
to  what  I  have  said  before,  which  cannot  tco  often  be 
repeated  :  let  us  labor  that  more  attention,  more  re- 
g.ard,  more  respect,  be   paid   to   good   compositions, 
and  we  shall  see  a  better  st.ate.  Benda. 


*Nay,  they  can  dispense  with  the  performers  altogether. 
There  are,  indeed,  persons,  who  enjoy  a  musical  composition 
by  merely  reading  it.  Comfortably  seated  in  an  easy  chair 
instead  of  a  novel,  they  take  the  score  of  a  symphony  an 
oratorio,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  read  it  like  a  book,  enjoy- 
ing It  as  well  as  if  they  heard  it  performed. 


Translated   frcm  niehl's    "  Jtusikalische  Ch.arakterkopfe,  by 
Fanny  Malone  Ujiymond. 

Bach  and  Mendelssohn. 

Fro.v  a  Social  Point  of  View. 
I. 
Music  and  Gennan  Burqlieisliip. 
In  the  year  ISSO,  when  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  w.as  .approach- 
ing, I  wrote  the  following  words  : 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  28th  day  of  .July, 
the  Thomas  Cantor  Bach,  of  Leipzig,  was  taken  from 
earth  by  apoplexy,  when  an  old,  blind,  harassed  man. 
We  read  that  in  several  cities  a  celebration  is  talked 
of  to  honor  this  cantor,  who  needed  almost  a  century 
to  make  the  tnllness  of  his  genius  appreciated  amon"- 
the  susceptible,  .and  to  grow  in  people's  estimation 
from  an  organ  virtuoso  of  "  infernal  dexterity  "  into 
a  profound  tone-poet.  But  it  looks  as  though  this 
celebration  would  take  place  in  a  very  quiet,  disjointed 
manner  — and  yet,  who  knows  but  that,  alter  another 
hundred  years,  the  28th  of  July  may  be  a  national 
festival  I  What  a  contrast  to  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Goethe's  birth,  which  we  celebrated  a 
year  ago,  about  this  time,  in  such  a  brilliant  and  uni- 
versiil  manner  !  But  peo|3le  are  not  very  willing  to 
keep  fast-days,  and  are  still  less  unwilling  to  have 
their  sins  generally  known  :  Bach's  memorial  day,  is 
for  the  present  genenation  of  artists,  a  day  of  .atone- 
ment. 

This  is  not  the  phace  to  discuss  Bach's  position  in 
regard  to  our  newest  musical  conditions,  although 
this  would  probably  be  an  excellent  mode  of  S9tting 
one's  opinions  right  as  to  the  present  epoch.  But 
Bach's  character  has  its  political  social  side,  and  as 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  wonderful  man 
was  not  even  greater  from  a  social,  than  from  .an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless, 
as  one  way  of  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  political 
side  of  this  thoroughly  German  character. 
I  see  in  Bach  the  proud  representative  of  that  sin- 
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cere,  unfeigned  liurgliership,  which,  true  to  itself, 
withstood  the  corruptions  of  eighteenth  century,  and 
presented  a  social  balance  to  the'Jdemoralization  of 
the  "  polite  "  world,  the  superficiality  of  the  scientific 
and  the  "  old-fogyism  "  of  artistic  life.  This  honest 
citizenship  has  now  almost  disappeared,  even  among 
our  trading  class  ;  but  an  artist-nature,  deeply  rooted 
in  a  worthy  citizen's  life,  finding  its  noblest  consecra- 
tion in  the  cheerful  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  its 
best  support  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  rich, 
strong,  aflTectionate  family  existence,  would  be,  in- 
deed, to-day,  something  very  "  new  and  strange." 

Such  a  character  reminds  us  of  those  manly  artists 
of  the  middle  ages,  with  whom,  citizen-like  solidity  in 
trade  went  hand  in  hand  with  artistic  geniality.  And 
indeed,  the  whole  man,  as  he  lived  and  wrote,  is  the 
last  echo  of  the  greatness  of  the  middle  ages,  that 
was  heard  in  those  days  of  pig-tails.  In  the  believing 
mysticism  of  a  child  like  soul,  and  with  the  fantastic 
over6owing  of  wondrously  intertwined  forms,  he 
built  up  cathedrals  in  tones,  when  people  had  long 
forgotten  how  to  create  them  from  stones. 

The  circle  in  which  he  moved,  too,  was  formed 
from  the  last  remains  of  middle-age  burghership. 
The  revolutions  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
destroyed  these  relics.  No  musician  can  again  prac- 
tice his  art  like  Bach,  since  he  can  not  live  or  devel- 
op himself  socially  in  the  same  manner.  The  artistic 
appreciation  of  Bach's  works,  ceased  to  be,  when 
people  were  no  longer  capable  of  understanding  the 
middle-age  in  their  own  existence  ;  and  it  was  resus- 
citated when  the  historical  understanding  of  that 
great  epoch  began  to  revive. 

It  is  re.ally  a  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  genealog- 
ical tree  of  the  Bachs.  From  John  Sebastian's  great- 
grandfather down  to  his  sons,  are  only  four  genera- 
tions, that  represent  a  period  something  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  yet,  from  one  heart,  the  race  has  in- 
creased to  a  male  posterity  of  more  than  twenty 
branching  into  seven  lines,  of  which  each  might 
found,  as  head  of  a  family,  a  new  line  for  himself! 
And  they  were  a  race  of  men  who  might  well  be 
proud  of  their  genealogical  table  !  Yet  this  great 
family,  which,  according  to  human  foresight,  prom- 
ised to  l)lossom  through  an  endless  posterity,  has 
now,  about  one  hundred  years  since  John  Sebastian's 
death  —  died  out! 

The  predecessors  of^  the  great  tone-master  were 
honest  tradespeople  and  musicians  ;  his  great-great- 
grandfather, Veit  Bach,  was  a  master-baker,  whohad 
left  Hungary  for  Saxony  ;  his  great-grandfather,  was 
a  carpet-maker,  and  .also  a  musici.an  ;  in  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  from  Veit  Bach,  the  family 
began  to  stock  half  Thuringia  with  excellent  musi- 
cians ;  John  Sebastian's  father  was  court  musician  at 
Eisenach,  and,  as  he  died  early,  John  Christopher, 
an  older  brother,  was  Sebastian's  music-master  ;  he, 
again,  formed,  by  means  of  his  own  lessons,  ten  sons 
into  excellent  musicians. 

Such  people  are  very  far  removed  from  the  modern 
notion,  that  art-life  is  a  sort  of  noble  vagabondizing, 
and  that  emancipation  from  family  bonds,  and  one's 
own  hearth,  belongs  to  artistic  geniality. 

Sebastian  Bach  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  courts  of  that  time.  This  fact  would 
be  of  little  consequence,  as  the  master  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  visit  the  court  —  but  for  anotlier 
fact. 

At  this  court  a  sybaritism  reigned  in  the  artistic 
circle,  the  equal  of  which  has  never  since  been  seen. 
Music  in  Dresden  was  almost  entirely  dedicated  to 
the  embellishment  of  princely  splendor,  and  was  itself 
adorned  to  the  utmost,  and  was  recompensed  with  the 
heavy  klang  of  German  gold,  for  its  light  Italian 
tinklings. 

Bach  did  not  fight  against  this  at  all ;  he  bore  his 
cross  in  patience,  and,  whi:e  creating  immortal  works, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  cheated  by  the  scliool-direc- 
tors.     He  was   harassed  like  his   father,   and   made 


music  like  him.     But  how  much  honorable  greatness 
lay  beneath  these  simple  facts  ! 

As  publishers  were  then  even  rarer  than  to-day, 
the  industrious  cantor  engraved  his  works  himself. 

Wlien  we  think  of  this  untiring  energy,  we  can 
well  understand  that  this  man's  face  has  been  truly 
pictured  in  the  following  short  words  : 

"When  one  looks  at  the  firm  set  of  the  head,  and 
the  black  eyes  within  it,  it  seems  as  though  fire  were 
breaking  out  of  a  rock." 

And  yet  th'S  never-resting  man  did  so  little  for  his 
"reputation,"  and  for  the  circulation  and  preservation 
of  his  works,  that  we  of  to-day,  after  only  one  hun- 
dred years,  must  search  for  them  as  for  the  lost  parch- 
ments of  antiquity;  and  only  a  small  part  of  his 
creations,  and  that  but  lately,  has  become  generally 
known.  Here  lies  the  immense  distance  between 
modern  artistic  industry  and  the  impulse  to  compose, 
which  was  so  resistless  with  old  Bach  ;  our  artists,  to 
quote  the  apostle  Paul  "serve  the  creature  more  than 
tlie  creator,"  and  the  contrary  was  the  case  with 
Bach.  He  was  an  artist  without  a  public,  who  sang 
in  honor  of  God,  and  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  was 
a  true  aristocat  of  genius.  The  idea  of  a  public  did 
not  exist  for  him.  I  know  of  no  artist  since  Bach, 
of  whom  this  can  be  truly  said.  This  idea  h.as  only 
too  lively  an  existence  with  us.  And  the  experience 
may  well  confound  us,  that  precisely  that  body  of 
artists,  for  whom  the  public  i.s  the  most  real  idea, — 
actors, — have  become  the  least  independent  among 
all,  in  an  artistic  sense,  and,  socially,  the  most  cor- 
rupt. While  the  poets  and  the  learned  who  belonged 
to  the  Gottsched  period,  contemporary  with  Bach's 
prime,  fell  into  theoretic  pedantry,  because  they  had 
separated  from  the  social  burgher  foundation,  and  be- 
cause they  were  then  venturing  on  the  first  attempt 
to  form  a  literary  class,  a  "polite  and  cultivating 
world  "  par  excellence — (a  stupid  fiction,  the  pursuit 
of  which  has  brought  such  unspeakable  mischief  to 
Germ.any), — dnring  all  this,  German  burghership  dis- 
played, in  Sebastian  Bach,  its  last  artistic  embodi- 
ment. 

To  attach  such  a  meaning  to  Bach's  geniality  may 
be  called  philisterish  ;  I  cannot  help  it ;  the  man 
never  looks  greater  to  me,  than  when  I  .see  him  as  a 
cantor  before  me,  surrounded  by  his  ten  music-m.aking 
sons,  to  whom,  art,  in  its  purity,  is  a  family  legacy  ; 
who  honestly  fulfils  the  duties,  and  will  not  exceed 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  his  position,  as  a  simple 
citizen  ;  who  thinks  in  tones  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
not  for  the  public,  because  it  is  his  unquestioned  cus- 
tom, and  was  that  of  his  fathers  before  him. 

This  is  what  gives  to  his  works  that  iron,  marrowy, 
chaste,  pure  character,  that  has  not  been  equalled  by 
any  composer  since  him.  Bach  is  our  one  specula- 
tive musician  ;  and  yet  he  never  loses  himself  in  his 
speculations,  because  form  and  expression  have  a 
historical  foundation  with  him,  and  because  he  holds 
to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  in  artistic  technicalities, 
just  as  firmly  and  intelligentl}"-,  as  to  their  family  cus- 
toms. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Sfoigljfs  IrarnHl  of  Sitsk 
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Music  in  this  Nusiber.  — Continuation  of  the  42d  Psalm: 
•'  As  the  Hart  Pants."    By  Jlendelssohn. 


The  Prince's  Welcome, 

Of  all  the  ovations  offered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  none  was 
more  tastefully  conceived  and  more  admirably  carried 
out  than  the  Concert  given  by  the  children  of  the 
Public  Schools,  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon [Oct.  18].  Although  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements did  not  see  the  propriety  of  inviting  the 


representatives  of  the  Musical  Journals  of  this  city, 
we  rejoice  that  we  were  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Upham,  to  whom  the  City  is  indebted  so  largely 
for  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  the  occasion, 
to  attend  and  chronicle  the  performance. 

The  festivals  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
made  all  the  details  of  the  arrangements  comparatively 
simple  and  easy.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
Hall  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  described  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  same  lofty  amphitheatre  reaching  from 
tlie  stage  to  the  cornice  of  the  Hall,  covered  with 
tier  upon  tier  of  youthful  fices  beaming  with  pleas- 
ure and  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  youth,  .all  neatly 
dressed,  the  girls  mostly  in  white,  and  presenting  a 
spectacle  of  delight  for  the  eyes,  such  as  is  rarely 
seen.  The  coup  iVml  was  .absolutely  startling,  of 
what  a  cotemporary  happily  calls  "  a  cascade  "  ot 
youth  and  beauty.  The  seats  in  the  floor  of  the  hall 
were  all  removed  and  a  platform  erected  nearly  in 
the  centre  for  the  honored  guests  of  the  occasion. 
The  decorations  of  the  Hall  showed  the  taste  of  the 
artist,  and  not  of  the  upholsterer  or  professional  dec- 
orator whose  conceptions  are  limited  to  a  lavish  dis- 
play of  bunting.  Hangings  of  velvet,  trimmed  with 
gold  were  upon  the  fronts  of  the  balconies,  and  the 
simple  words,  "England,"  "  America,"  and  "  Wel- 
come." Over  the  doors,  tastefully  arranged  trophies 
of  the  English  and  American  flags,  alternated  with 
the  nodding  plumes  of  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and,  high  over  all,  the  American  flag  and 
the  red  banner  and  cross  of  St.  George  dropped  in 
peaceful  folds,  side  by  side,  from  the  lofty  ceiling. 
The  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies,  and  every  stand- 
ing place  on  the  floor  with  gentlemen,  and  the  stage 
bloomed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  children  ;  and, 
as  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Mayor  o 
the  City,  entered  the  Hall,  cheer  after  cheer,  and  a 
waving  welcome  of  a  sea  of  handkerchiefs,  that 
looked  like  a  perfect  foam,  g.ave  him  cordial  and  en- 
thusiastic greeting.  The  orchestra,  under  Cakl 
Zekeahn,  struck  up  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  as 
the  Prince  took  his  seat,  bct^'ccn  two  Massachusetts 
mechanics,  who  have  risen  bv  the  divine  right  within 
them  to  those  conspicuous  posts  which  they  adorn  — 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  scene  to  Re- 
publican beholders.  The  overture  led  into  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  of  Englaud,  when  the  whole  audience 
rose,  as  the  children,  with  one  voice  and  all  their 
souls  rolled  out,  with  full  orchestra  and  organ  accom 
panying,  'the  glorious  melody  to  the  words  of  the 
International  Ode 

OUK  FATHERS'  LAND.     , 
BY   OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
SUNQ  IN  UNISON  BY  TWELVE  HUNDRED   CHILDREN  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

AlR.^God  save  the  Queen. 
God  bless  our  Father.^'  Land  1 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand 

One  with  our  own  ! 
From  all  her  foes  def(Mid, 
Be  her  brave  People's  Friend, 
On  all  her  Reahns  descend, 
Protect  her  Throne ! 

Father,  with  loving  care 

Guard  Thou  her  kingdom's  Heir, 

Guide  all  his  ways  ; 
Thine  arm  his  shelter  be. 
From  him  by  land  and  sea 
Bid  storm  and  danger  flee, 

Prolong  his  days! 

Lord,  let  "War's  tempest  cease, 
Fold  the  whole  Earth  in  peace 

Under  Thy  wings ! 
Make  all  Thy  Nations  one, 
All  Hearts  beneath  the  sun, 
Till  Thou  Shalt  reign  alone, 

Great  King  of  Kings  ! 

The  Prince  and  his  suite,  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Loi-d  Lyons,  Gen.  Bruce,  and  other 
distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  showed  mark- 
ed attention  during  the  singing  and  applauded  the 
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singers  most  henrtily  at  the  close.     After  an  interval 

of  ft  few  minutes,  the  next  piece  of  the  programme 

was  given  with  like  success.    The  whole  performance 

occupied  exactly  an  hour.     The  remainder  of   the 

programme  was  as  follows  : 

ir. 

CHOBAIi.— "SLEEPERS  WAKE." 

FROM  ST.  PAUL. — Mendelssohn. 

in. 

ALLEGUETTO. 

FRO>r  THE   EIGHT   SYMPHONY- — BeetllOVcn. 
IV. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSTS. 
PROM  THE  TWELFTH  MASS. — Mozart. 
V. 
ANDANTE. 
FROM  THE  FIFTH   SYMPHONY. — BeethOTCn. 
VI. 
OLD  UnNBREDTH  PSALM. 
From  nil  that,  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies.  Lord  : 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  prai.se  .=hrtll  sound  from  shore  to  shore 

Till  suns  sh.aU  rise  and  set  no  more. 
Of  the  performance   of  the  programme,  it  is  per- 
haps, needless  for  us  to  speak  more  fully. 

During  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  the  whole 
audience  reverently  remained  standing.  The  guests 
then  withdrew  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the 
children  and  audience. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  country,  has  such  a  welcome 
been  given — nowhere  else  could  it  have  been  done, 
nor  indeed  according  to  the  Diarist's  letter  in  another 
column,  could  such  a  thing  probably  be  so  well  done 
anywhere.  The  Schools  of  Boston  are  her  pride 
and  boast,  and  in  no  way  could  they  be  more  plea- 
santly or  creditably  displayed  than  in  the  manner 
chosen  for  this  occasion.  All  thanks  are  due  to  Dr. 
TJpham  and  Mr.  Zerrahn  for  their  unwearied  efforts 
in  bringing  the  aff^iir  to  so  successful  a  termination. 
The  Prince  has  left  us,  having  received  all  over 
the  country  the  spontaneous  and  hearty  welcome 
which  wa.s  due  from  a  nation  of  the  same  blood, 
history  and  laws  as  that  which  sees  in  him  the  Heir 
to  its  ancient  Throne.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the 
seeds  of  good  will  and  peace  have  been  sown  in  his 
young  heart  of  which  the  rich  harvest  is  to  be  reaped 
in  the  future  years  of  the  history  of  both  nations. 
Of  "Young  England"  himself,  we  may  say  that  his 
modest  and  truly  gentlemanly,  not  to  say  princely, 
bearing  and  manners  have  left  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  all  who  have  seen  him,  and  many  heart 
felt  good  wishes  accompany  him  on  his  homeward 
voyage,  and  in  the  career  that  probably  awaits  him 
in  the  future. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

We  have  reported  in  another  place  what  seems  to 
fall  especially  to  a  Music  Journal,  the  School  Con- 
cert at  the  Music  Hall.  The  imposing  reviews  of 
Military  and  the  splendors  of  the  Ball  do  not  come 
within  our  scope,  but  we  are  glad  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  the  excellent  music  at  the  Ball,  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  which  we  hear 
confirmed  on  every  side. 

The  Boston  Ball,  although,  as  T  have  before  intimated,  not 
on  the  whole  favorably  comparable  to  the  best  of  the  Canadian 
balls,  had  some  points  of  superiority  over  even  these.  The 
Prince  had  never  d.auced  to  such  excellent  music.  It  is  seldom 
that  so  brilliant  an  orchestra,  with  so  capital  a  chief  as  Mr. 
ZerraliD,  is  heard  in  a  ball-room.  And  the  music  was,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  more  carefully  selected  than  the  wines  in  the  sup- 
per-room. I  salute  the  taste  which  gathered  so  well  together 
the  brightest  quadrilles  that  Strauss  wrote,  and  the  best  mor- 
sels of  the  liveliest  of  other  composers — Fry's  ''Lancers"  most 
sparkling  of  all.  The  manner  of  the  Prince's  welcome,  too, 
wafl  a  happy  fancy.  Instead  of  the  unadorned  anthem, 
which,  although  wantinR  nothing  beyond  its  own  austere  sim- 
plicity on  state  occasions,  may  yield  a  part  of  its  dignity  in  a 
festival  time  like  this,  Lindpainter's  overture  was  played — 
the  best,  after  Weber's,  that  has  been  written  upon  the  Eng- 
lish national  theme — and  Weber's,  having  been  used  at  the 
Music  Uall  celebration  could  not  well  be  here  repeated. 

Every  good   citizen  regrets   that   an   occasion   so 

brilliant  should  have  been  made  the  opportunity  of  a 


marked  and  studied  neglect,  amounting  almost  to 
insult,  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and- 
his  wife,  the  only  invited  guests  of  the  occasion,  be- 
side the  Prince  and  suite. 

One  thing  too  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  Concert 
at  the  Music  Hall,  viz., a  repetition  of  the  same  shiftless 
arrangement  for  the  admission  of  the  audience  at  the 
Winter  Street  entrance,  which  wo  noticed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  School  Festival.  No  intimation  was 
given  on  the  tickets  (which  were  of  two  kinds)  a) 
which  staircase  they  were  to  be  presented.  Tlie  con- 
sequence was  a  confused  and  alarming  pressure  in  op- 
posite directions,  of  a  perfectly  well  disposed  and 
gentlemanly  crowd  that  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
Many  aged  citizens,  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
eminence,  whoso  names  we  could  give,  were  thus  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  the  swaying  of  this  uncom- 
fortable crowd,  at  the  serious  peril  of  life  and  limb. 
The  whole  matter  was  discreditable  to  tlie  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  could  have  been  prevented  bv 
a  couple  of  words  on  the  printed  tickets.  In  marked 
contrast  were  the  ai-rancements  of  the  interior  of  the 
Hall,  contrived  by  Dr.-  Upliam. 

The  Mectiaxics'  Fair.  —  The  Judges  at  the 
late  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanics' Exhibition  have   awarded    the   premiums. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  no  competitor  takes  the 
"gold  medal"  from  the  honored  house  of  the 
"  Chickerings,"  whose  instruments  of  every  class 
were  indeed  admirable  and  worthy  of  their  reputa- 
tion. The  silver  medal  for  upn^/Ai  pianos  also,  "was 
deservedly  bestowed  on  them,  as  we  know  of  no 
American  instruments  of  this  class  that  can  compare 
with  those  made  by  the  Cliickcriugs.  The  Parlor 
Grands  of  Timothy  Gilbert  were  excellent  instru- 
ments; and  a  square  piano,  by  T.  McNeil,  wa^ 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  receiving  a  bronze  medal. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  had  a  large  display  of  their  admi- 
rable melodeons. 

The  following  are  tho.se  awarded  for  Musical  In- 
struments. We  copy  from  the  list  in  the  Evening 
Transcript. 

Gold  Merlal.  —  Chickering  &  Sons;  Best  Piano. 

Silrer  Mer!al.  —  Timothy  Gilbert  &  Co. ;  Grand  and  Parlor 
Grand  Piano  Fortes.  Hazelt^m  Bros..  New  York;  Square  Pi- 
anos N.  M.  Lowe  ;  Square  Piano  Fortes.  "Wm.  P.  Emerson  ; 
Square  Piano  Fortes.  Chickering  &  Sons;  Upright  Pi.ano 
Forte.     Mason  &  Hamlin  ;  Melodeons 

Bronze  Medal.— T.  Gilbert  &  Co. ;  Piano  Forte  with  Eolian 
Attachment.  J  "W.  Brackett;  Organ  Piano  Forte.  T.  Mc- 
Neil;  Squ.are  Piano  Forte.  J  H- .Irey;  Violin.  B  S  Wright; 
Silver  Bugle      F.  H.  Cornev;  Miniature  Piano  Forte. 

Dijiloma.  —  G.  A.  Miller  &  Co.;  Square  Piano  Forte.  Wm. 
Bourne;  Square  Piano  Forte.  Dearborn  &  Severance :  Me'o- 
deon.  Phelps  &  Dalton;  Melodeon.  J.  H.  Gibson  ;  Melodeon. 
J.  n.  Arey,  Boscawen,  N.  H. :  Superior  Banjo.  H.  TVestman, 
EastBostou;  Banjo.     Samuel  Pierce;  Organ  Pipes. 

MBS.    VAEIAU  JAMES. 

My  Dear  Editor  pro  tern  ; — If  it  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  you,  among  the  immediate  musicaliaoi  the 
day,  please  .afford  me  space  to  record  that  this  lady 
whose  name  has  perhaps  scarcely  been  known  to 
your  readers,  until  introduced  to  them  by  you  in  a 
very  brief  allusion,  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  have  lately 
had  the  fortune  to  hear  not  only  repeatedly  in  private, 
but  also  in  two  Concerts  in  Providence,  where  she 
sang  various  brilliant  cavatinas  as  well  as  simple 
ballads  in  so  admirable  a  style  as  to  receive  from  the 
critics  of  the  morning  papers  of  that  city, — the  Jour- 
nal .and  Post,  the  most  cordial  and  well-merited  eu- 
logiums. 

Let  me,  without  either  entering,  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  an  elaborate  criticism,  or,  on  the  other,  falling 
into  any  extravagance  of  enthusiasm,  add  my  con- 
fident prediction,  that  when  the  firvorable  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  her  to  be  he.ard  in  this  city  under 
such  auspices  as  she  richly  deserves  for  a  debut  before 
the  Boston  public— to  wit,  in  the  Music  Harl, — on  a 
crowded  Philharmonic  night — with  an  orchestra 
under  Zerrahn — the  faultlessly  charming  quality  of 
her  pure  soprano  voice,  the  ease  and  grace  of  her 
execution,  her  finished  and  artistic  method,  combined 
with  the  fine  personal  appearance  which  indicates 
both  the  woman  of  character  and  the  lady  of  culture, 


wdl  not  fail  to  captivate  her  audiences  here,  as  they 
are  said  to  have  done  those  of  every  phu'e  she  has 
visited,  and  to  win  for  her  the  metropolitan  renown 
which  may  be  so  eflncient  a  help  to  the  attainment  of 
those  material  successes  and  rewards  th:it  should 
crown  the  aspirations  and  studiosof  the  conscientious 
artiste.  g,  j, 

Ohio  Normal  Acadkmy  op  Music.  —We  have 
i-eccivcd  the  Catalogue  of  the  Institution  at  Ashland, 
Ohio.  It  is  a  sort  of  Conservatoire  for  instruction  in 
JTusic.  The  following  persons  compose  the  Board 
of  Instruction. 

Frmcipnls.—  Ti.  F.  Baker,  Boston,  Mass.  ^Y.  H.  IngersoU, 
Hudson.  Ohio  ' 

Teacher  of  FocofetK/on.  —  Dr.  Clare  W.  Beames,  New  York 
Citv. 

Trachrr  of  Woculion.  —Robert  Kidd,  Esq..  Cincinnati,  0. 

Teneher  of  Pianoforte  and  Organ.  — E.  C.  Kilbournc,  Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Music  in  New  York. — As  has  been  already  an- 
nounced, the  operatic  kaleidoscope,  after  much  turn- 
inir,  presents  an  attractive  picture.  Madame  Fabhri, 
Formes,  and  Stisrelli,  are  to  sing  the  principal  roles 
in  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
this  agreeable  opening  of  a  new  season  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  "  Les  IIu<ruenot.s."  "  Der  Freischiitz," 
Nicolai's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind.sor,"  Mercadante's 
"  II  Giuramento,"  and  sevenil  olher  fresh  works,  if 
only  the  libcr.alitv  of  the  public  adequately  rewards 
the  enterprise  of  the  artist.  If  there  is  shown  by 
the  latter  an  honest  endeavor  to  deal  .I'ustly  with  their 
public,  a  true  reo-ard  for  their  art,  and  that  respect  for 
themselves  which  the  since  artist  ever  has,  it  cannot 
he  doubted  that  pecuniary  encouragement,  which  is 
always  the  most  tardy,  will  cheer  the  treasurj'  of 
Messrs.  Fahbri  and  Formes.  It  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing connected  with  that  fickle  aid  incomprehensiiile 
body,  The  Public,  can  be,  that  there  are  enouLrh  peo- 
ple in  New  York  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  it, 
to  well  support  an  operatic  company  ;  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  excellence  in  public  entertainments  will  be 
soon  appreciated  bv  these  people;  after  the  irritating 
disa]ipointmcnts  to  which  thev  have  been  subjected, 
they  may  at  first  he  inclined  to  look  with  coldness  on 
any  Irvinor-place  undertaking  ;  hut  this  apathy  can 
be  quickly  overcome,  and  the  managers  will  see  that 
a  broad  mantle  of  cbarifv  will  cover  the  minor  de- 
ficiencies wdiich  we  may  expeect  at  the  outset,  provid- 
ed they  result  not  from  netrli.ffence,  but  from  want  of 
ample  resources.  The  Public  is  not  by  nature  unkind, 
or  .severely  exacting  ;  hut  it  is  not  entirely  idiotic,  nor 
will  it  he  made  by  fancy  advertisements  to  believe 
that  a  stone  is  excellent  bread. 

Beside  this  immediate  project,  there  is  a  rumor 
which  savs  that  another  combination  i.s  to  be  made, 
having  Muzio  at  the  head,  and  including  Madame 
Colson,  Miss  Phillips,  Mi,ss  Kellogg,  Stigelli,  Brig- 
noli,  and  Susini  ;  that  the  Academy  of  Music  has 
really  been  leased  to  this  company,  and  th.at  it  will 
be  opened  for  their  performances  by  the  middle  of 
November.  This  enterprise,  however,  has  not  yet 
taked  definite  form. 

Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas  announce  that  their 
sixth  .season  of  classical  musical  eiitertrinments  will 
commence  with  a  concert  at  Dodworth's  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  evenins.  Oct.  .30.  The  artists  composing 
the  club,  are  Mason,  Thomas,  Bergmann,  Mosonihai, 
Matzka.  The  concerts  will  take  place  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  during  the  season  will  be 
performed  nine  quartetes,  three  trios,  three  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin,  two  quintets,  together  with  a 
variety  of  solos  for  piauo,  violin,  violoncello.  A  con- 
cert for  which  many  have  long  eagerly  looked,  is  at 
last  definitely  annonncod.  Miss  Carlotta  Patti  will 
make  her  first  public  appearance  in  New  York  at 
Dodworth's  Saloon,  on  Thursday  evening.  Aside 
from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  debut  of  a  member 
of  a  remarkable  family,  expectation  has  been  raised 
by  the  reports  which  those  who  have  beard  her  in 
private  give  of  the  uncommon  musical  ability  of  Miss 
Patti.  She  will  doubtless  be  warmly  greeted  by  a 
large  audience.  In  this  concert,  Madame  Colson, 
Madame  Strakoseh,  Brignoli,  Stigelli,  Susini,  Ferri, 
and  Saar,  will  take  part. — Tribune. 


The  Iforwich  Festival. 

ABRAHAM    AND    UNDINE. 

This  followed  close  upon  the  Worcester  festival  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  last  week.  The  novel 
features  of  this  were  a  new  oratorio  and  a  new  can- 
tata, of  which  we  find  the  following  account  in  the 
Athenceuvi,  Sept  29  : 

Herr  Molique's  Oratorio  was  performed  on  Thurs- 
day week,  at  the  Norwich  Festival,  with  a  success 
which  must  gladden  every  one  desirous  of  seeing 
re.al  merit  acknowledged  by  genuine  reward.  It  is  a 
composition  not  to  be  dismissed  with  common-places. 
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— one  which  few  living  musicians  besides  its  writer 
could  have  produced. 

The  book  of  "Abraham"  has  many  good  points  ; 
not  the  least  of  whicli  is  tliat  the  words  are  directly 
derived  from  the  Scriptures,  without  any  admixture 
of  inferior  modern  composition.  It  is,  further,  not 
too  long.  The  departure  of  the  Patriarch  to  the 
Land  of  Canaan  his  separation  from  Lot,  his  victory 
over  the  Kings  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  make  up 
tlie  first  part  of  the  Oratorio. — Tlie  second  part  is 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  tlie  Plain, 
the  story  of  Hagar,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  with  a 
final  Thanksgiving  Chorus.  Here,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  are  scenes  admitting  of  great  variety  and 
contrast ;  but,  in  one  respect,  tlie  selection  might  have 
been  reconsidered  to  advantage.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  Abraham's  part  is 
principally  one  of  trouble  and  agitation,  as  in  tlie  last 
two  episodes  mentioned.  This  damps  the  interest  to- 
wards the  close.  Again,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
work  the  music  for  tlie  soprano  is  of  too  small  con- 
sequence or  interest ;  the  author  having  been  too  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  protagonist,  who  is  a 
basso,  as  in  "  Elijah."  As  in  "Elijah,"  too,  the  oc- 
cupation given  to  the  otlier  voices  is  fragmentary — 
no  character  being  carried  throughout  the  work. 
This  (even  witli  Mendelssohn's  masterpiece  as  the 
exception  in  proof  of  the  rule)  h.as  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  interest,  and  "  throw  out  "  the 
comprehension  of  the  listener.  In  no  work  of  Art  is 
firm-knit  and  continuous  purpose  so  indispensalile  as 
iu  a  story  carried  out  without  action  or  scenery,  or 
change  of  dress. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  music.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  at  tliis  stage  of  Herr  Molique's 
career  he  should  be  able  to  add  to  the  riches  of  liis 
musical  nature  that  which  was  wanting  to  them.  He 
cannot  be  rated  among  the  born  melodists  from  among 
whom  the  greatest  musicians  have  come.  Nor  like 
otiiers,  in  whom  the  natural  gift  has  been  spare,  lias 
he  been  led  by  circumstance  or  self-knowledge  to 
nourish  ap  indication  into  a  reality, — even  as  Ity  the 
art  of  floriculture  petals  can  be  doubled,  size  enhanc- 
ed, and  a  thousand  new  tints  added  to  the  original 
wild  blossom.  But  those  familiar  with  Herr  Moli- 
que's manner,  as  one  leaning  towards  what  is  in- 
tricate in  detail,  must  have  been  surprised  in  "  Abra- 
ham." The  most  stirring  and  vigorous  portions  of 
the  score  are  the  best.  The  war-scene  (Nos.  13  and 
14),  a  recitative,  aria  and  chorus,  is  the  most  striking 
piece  in  the  Oratorio.  Among  the  others  numbers 
which  we  prefer  (for  a  reason  presently  to  be  stated) 
are  the  Quartett  (No.  5), — the  Tenor-song  (No.  9), 
tuneable  and  exceedingly  elegantly  scored — and,  the 
Chorus  (No.  .35),  in  which  it  is  shown  how  grandeur, 
strictness  and  freedom  can  be  combined.  All  the 
fugued  movements  are  conducted  with  that  grasp  over 
resource  whicli  has  no  limit  save  in  the  hearer's  pa- 
tience. Tlie  music  is  throughout  written  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  if  not  from  a  master  mind.  Every  voice 
is  displayed  advantageously,  without  meretricious  al- 
lurement being  resorted  to.  The  force  of  the 
choruses  attests  the  excellence  of  Herr  Molique's 
writing — since  with  every  crudity  admitted  there 
must  come  a  loss  of  power.  The  instrumentation  is 
clear,  rich,  various — nowhere  fantastic,  nowhere  dull. 
— in  many  of  the  songs  admirable  as  an  example  of 
felicitous  result  produced  by  simple  and  unhackneyed 
means.  The  score  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  orchestra  writing. — The  Oratorio,  in  short, 
from  first  to  last,  is,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  sus- 
tained in  a  manner  to  claim  more  than  common  es- 
teem and  admiration. 

With  all  this  merit  an  objection  must  be  urged 
against  "Abraham."  We  recollect  no  example  show- 
ing how  a  clever,  conscientious  man  of  talent  can  be 
penetrated,  oftentimes  to  the  verge  of  self  efl'aeement, 
by  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  more  forcibly  than 
this  same  Oratorio.  By  nothing  more  than  the  many 
essays  put  forth  since  "Elijah"  appeared,  have  we 
been  taught  how  entirely  original  a  work  that  this  is ; 
— by  none  more  emphatically  than  by  "Abraham  ;  " 
for  since  Mendelssohn  wrote,  no  German  has  at- 
tempted an  oratoria  with  claims,  in  any  respect,  com- 
parable to  those  of  Herr  Molique.  It  is  needless, 
and  would  be  ungracious  to  specify  the  passages  in 
which,  not  only  a  leaven  of  peculiar  quality  is  to  be 
tasted,  Init  where,  also,  the  very  forms  of  rhythm  and 
construction  are  to  be  recognized  with  a  simplicity  of 
reproduction  remarkable  in  proportion  as  wo  believe 
it  to  have  been  unconscious.  Herr  Molique,  be  it  re- 
membered, does  not  range  among  the  scholars  to 
whom  their  own  master  is  also  model  elect.  To  have 
been  so  powerfully  tinctured  by  the  influence  of  a 
junior  coteraporary,  is  a  fact  containing  a  testimony 
too  significant  to  be  passed  over.  One  more  remark 
— Herr  Molique  has  not  been  sufficiently  regardful  of 
variety.  All  the  choruses,  save  one,  are  in  common 
time, — such  examples  of  triple  time  as  "Abraham  " 


contains,  being  (with  this  exception)  reserved  for  the 
solos. 

•  The  performance  was  one  to  satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious and  exigent  of  musicians.  Not  only  did 
"Abraham  "  from  the  first  to  last  chord,  go  without 
"stop,  let,  or  hindrance,"  but  is  was  executed  with 
that  ripeness  and  force  which  can  only  come  of 
thorough  study.  The  choruses  were  suug  with  en- 
joyment (another  proof,  by  the  way,  of  their  being 
well  written): — the  principal  singers,  one  and  all, — 
Madame  Novello,  Mrs.  Weiss,  Miss  Palmer,  Messrs. 
Sims  Peeves,  Wilbye  Cooper,  and  Belletti,  did  the 
best  of  their  best.  It  is  impossible  to  sing  with 
greatci'  purity  and  pathos  than  did  Madame  Novello 
throughout  the  scene  of  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness.  A 
separate  notice  is  due  in  highest  commendation  of 
Mr.  Santley,  to  whom  the  long  and  responsible  part 
of  Abraham  h.ad  been  entrusted.  The  work,  to  con- 
elude,  was  listened  to  with  close  attention,  in  places 
breaking  out  into  applause.  The  composer  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  on  appearing  in  the  orchestra,  and 
entliusiastically  cheered  after  the  close  of  the  oratorio. 

It  was  not  merciful  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
this  Festival  to  produce  a  second  novelty  in  theeven- 
inng — after  a  morning,  during  which  attention  had 
been  so  largely  drawn  upon  as  in  listening  to  "Abra- 
ham." ■  Mr.  Benedict's  "  Undine  "  is,  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  best  of  modern  Cantatas,  and  their 
number  is  happily  on  the  increase.  These  fairy  le- 
gends have  generally  a  strange  attraction  for  com- 
posers,— this  one,  in  particular, — though  the  spiritu- 
ality and  subtlety  of  La  Motte  Fouque's  delicious 
tale  might  have  been  fancied  too  exquisite  in  their 
delicacy  for  Music,  for  the  same  reasons  as,  to  our 
thinkinsj,  make  Hamlet,  Jlignon,  Miranda,  diflScult 
of  approach  by  the  art.  The  above,  however,  may 
be  but  an  individual  conceit ; — more  certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  Oxenford  has  treated  the  favourite  subject 
hastily.  There  are  waters  and  waters.  "  Undine," 
like  "  Lorely,"  is  a  spirit  of  lakes,  streams  and  pools 
— not  of  ocean.  "  Tritons"  and  corals  have  nothing 
to  do  with  whispering  reeds  and  water-lilies,  yet  here 
we  find  them.  In  another  respect,  some  want  of 
thought  is  evident :  a  w.ant  that  may  have  pressed  on 
the  rraisician  more  than  either  author  or  his  comrades 
have  been  aware.  A  Cantata  is  not  an  opera.  The 
less  action  that  it  contains  the  better,  and  the  action 
must  be  described  so  as  not  to  render  personification 
and  motion  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  capital  group- 
ings and  gesticulations  of  the  crowd  on  the  stage, 
and  Mr.  Stanfield's  pictoral  scenery,  the  chorus, 
"Wretched  lovers,"  in  Gay's  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  is 
more  effective  as  concert-music  than  it  was  when 
forced  into  dramatic  form  by  Mr.  Macready.  To  il- 
lustrate from  another  period — disregard  of  this  dis- 
tinction, which,  however  it  be,  is,  nevertheless  one 
essential  to  be  kept  in  mind — took  away  half  its  effect 
from  one  of  Mr.  Macfarren's  very  best  works — his 
Cantata,  "  The  Sleeper  Awakened." 

In  "  Undine,"  from  the  moment  that  action  begins, 
it  will  be  felt  that  the  composer  has  lost  some  power, 
and  that,  having  been  compelled  to  write  with  the 
stage  before  hia  mind's  eye,  he  has  written  that  which 
requfres  action  to  complete  its  effect.  No  matter ; 
"  LTndine  "  is,  to  our  thinking,  by  many  degrees  Mr. 
Benedict's  best  and  most  spontaneous  work.  It  is 
full  of  beauty — full  of  fancy.  The  overture  is  deli- 
cious as  a  prelude  to  a  faery  tale  of  lakes  and  streams. 
The  opening  of  the  aller/ro  may  be  expressly  com- 
mended to  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  rapturists 
(Miss  Burney's  Johnsonian  w'ord)  over  the  overture 
to  "  Tannhauser."  The  effect  which  Herr  Wagner 
has  there  tried  for  is  got  here.  The  second  subject 
is  elegantly  flowing  ;  the  third,  marked  scJierzaiido 
(page  7  of  the  Pianoforte  score,)  happilv  fancied,  as 
an  enhancement — not  an  intrusion.  "W'e  know  no 
modern  overture  better  than  this.  The  opening  cho- 
rus (with  the  episodical  entrance  of  Kuhlehorn)  is  in 
the  same  humour,  excellent  aud  unaffected  in  variety. 
In  particular,  the  passage,  pp.  22  and  23,  may  be 
specified,  and,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  the  use  of  the 
harp  throughout  this  chorus.  Undine's  soh  with 
chorus  is  thoroughly  graceful,  though  it  will  tax  any 
voice  less  certain  in  its  high  notes  than  Madame 
Novello's.  The  Terzett  (No.  4)  is  not  less  good. 
The  Scena  for  the  tenor  (No.  5)  is  excellent  as  a  piece 
of  display  for  the  tenor,  with  its  intimation  of  the 
march  (No.  5)  which,  when  it  arrives  proves  to  be  a 
new  Wedding  March.  After  Mendelssohn's  this  was 
difficult  to  find,  yet  Mr.  Benedict  has  found  it.  The 
first  movement  of  (No.  8)  a  contralto  scena  is  again 
good  and  calculated  to  tempt  every  contralto.  From 
this  point  the  cantata  becomes  stage  music  till  its  very 
close — where  the  introduction  of  the  single  voice  of 
the  S]3irit  after  the  violent  chorus  which  precedes  it, 
is  a  touch  of  peotry  after  melodrama.  "Undine" 
should  keep  its  place  among  cantatas ;  it  pleased 
honestly  all  who  heard  it  at  Norwich.  It  will  please 
yet  more  on  every  repetition. — Alhenceum,  Sept.  29. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompamment. 

The  charmed  gifts.     Song.  H.  von  Benzon.  25 

A  simple  but  pretty  parlor  ballad. 

I  think  of  thee.  G.  Leander  Eherhard.  25 

One  of  the  best  of  late  sentimental  songs. 

0  give  me  my  dear  sunny  home  in  the  South. 

J.   W.  Cherry.  25 

A  pleasing,  heart-winning  strain,  worthy  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  popular  "  Shells  of  the  Ocean." 

The  wise  old  hachelor.  T.  N.  Towse.  25 

A  new,  humorous  song,  which,  if  put  in  at  the 
right  mcment,  cannot  iail  to  amuse. 

The  wishing  gate.  N.  J.  Sporle.  35 

Another  song  of  the  humorous  kind.  The  old  su- 
perstition on  which  the  text  is  huilt,  is  well-known. 
This  song,  differing  totally  from  others  of  the  same 
name,  which  were  current  years  ago,  tells  of  a  young 
girl  who  did  not  wish  wisely,  but  bethought  herself 
only  of  wealth  and  station,  thereby  rendering  herself 
miserable,  when  her  wishes  were  grij.uted.  The  music 
is  capital.    It  is  altogether  very  recommendable  to 


Instrumental  Music. 


Mazurka. 


TJieJcIa  Badarzeivska.  25 


Pretty,  and  not  difficult.  As  something  new  from 
the  pen  which  wrote  the  famous  "■  Maiden's  Prayer." 
this  mazurka  will  at  once  command  the  attention  of 
all  amateurs. 


Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 


Franz  Nava.  30 


Les  Huguenots.  "  30 

New  numbers  of  Nava's  Operatic  Favorites,  a  new 
and  capital  set,  in  point  of  difficulty  about  mid-way 
between  Bellak's  "  Buds  "  and  Beyer's  "  Repertoire." 

Les  Soupii*s.     Reverie  caracteristiqae. 

F.  Godefroid.  50 
Ono  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  this  composer 
whose  "  Dance  of  the  Fairies  "  was  made  so  popular 
once  by  Jaell.  It  has  been  heard  frequently  in  the 
best  musical  society  of  all  countries.  It  is  endorsed 
now  as  a  piece  that  will  live  and  be  studied  by  hun- 
dreds, which  task  will  be  found  somewhat  difficult. 

Savin  Rock  Polka.  Carl  Trantmann.  25 

Quite  a  pretty  polka. 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel.     (Sabhatli  strains.) 

jRimbault.  15 

In  Jewry  is  God  known.  **  "  15 

He  was  despised.  "  "  15 

0  had  I  Jubal's  lyre.  "  "  15 

It  was  a  very  good  idea  to  familiarize  these  sterling 

old  airs  by  placing  them  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 

arranged  as  pleasing  little  pieces.    They  are  also  well 

adapted  for  the  Melodeon,  and  will  make  such,  music 

for  the  Sabbath  as  nobody  can  object  to. 

Books. 

The  Wesleyan  Sacred  Harp.    A  collection 

of  Choice  Tunes  and  Hymns  for  Prayer,  Class 

and  Camp  Meetings,  Choirs  and  Congregational 

Singing.  50 

A  very  compact  and  convenient  12mo.  volume  of 

words  and  music  for  the  Methodist  Church,  and  one 

that  will  prove  quite  welcome  (or  public  and  private 

use.     It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  the  best  hymns 

and  tunes,  most  of  which  are  standard  old  favorites 

and  the  remainder  those  that  will  soon  become  such. 


Music  by  Mail.— Afusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  s-tvin^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  frcra  Riehl's   *'  Musikalische  Charakterkopfe,  by 
Fauuy  Malone  Raymond. 

Bach  and  Mendelssolaa 

From  a  Social  Point  of  View. 

L  (Continued.) 

Music  and  German  Burghership. 

No  artist  of  that  period,  in  any  department  of 
art,  so  successfully  o%'ercame  the  inward  corrup- 
tion and  ostentatious  flourish  of  that  day  of  big- 
wigtjery,  as  Bach,  —  the  honest,  upright,  lonely 
spirit,  who  yet  needed  that  very  loneliness  in  or- 
der to  remain,  musically  speaking,  honest.  He, 
the  German  citizen,  was  never  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  musical  cosmopolitanism,  that  then 
haunted  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  —  Hasse, 
for  instance ;  and  even  Handel,  for  some  time. 
Bach  remained  national  to  the  back-bone  —  per- 
haps the  only  German  artist  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of 
whom  this  can  be  boasted,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word.  How,  indeed,  could  it  possibly  be 
otherwise  ?  German  burgherdom  then  began  to 
be  innoculated  with  those  cosmopolitan  fancies 
that  gradually  destroyed  it. 

To-day,  when  music  itself  has  engrafted  so 
many  sickly,  enervating  influences  on  the  imagi- 
nation, it  is  good  to  remember,  that  in  a  far  more 
corrupt  time  it  was  precisely  music  that  sustained 
the  health,  freshness,  and  honor  of  the  German 
world  of  art.  And  it  was  not  Bach  alone,  who 
effected  this,  but  a  great  group  of  masters  with 
him,  who  at  least  worked  on  the  same  firmly  laid 
foundation,  even  if  they  were  outgrown  by  the 
proud  height  of  his  genius. 

Among  these  masters,  we  may  point  to  his 
sons;  and  Charles  Philip  Emanuel  does  not  make 
an  epoch  in  art-history,  only  because  he  was  the 
son  of  such  a  father.  Old  Fink  has  said  a  true 
thing  in  regard  to  this  remarkable  musical  group 
of  the  sons  of  Bach. 

He  says  ;  "  If  the  world  could  only  see  the  ad- 
mirable master-works  of  this  great  family  laid 
together,  it  would  be  astonished  at  their  immeasu- 
rable richness,  and  wouid  admire  their  truly 
German  profundity  and  strength." 

It  was  by  a  peculiar  accident,  as  it  were,  that 
one  of  Bach's  sons  —  and  the  most  gifted,  the 
only  one  that  can  in  any  way  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  his  father,  —  has  furnished  us  with 
a  negative  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  conclusion  ; 
that  only  in  the  narrow  circle,  in  the  hereditarily 
bequeathed  purity  of  family  and  citizen  life, 
could  the  artistic  greatness  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach  have  acquired  its  solid  individuality. 

William  Friedemann  Bach  "emancipated"  him- 
self from  the  restraint  of  a  Cantor's  circum- 
stances; the  solidity  of  citizenship,  rooted  in  a 
happy  family  life,  was  tiresome  to  him  ;  the  noble 
vagabondizing  of  a  travelling  genius  was  far  more 
attractive  to  him ;  his  great  father's  unassuming 
character  was  transformed  in  him  to  an  experi- 
enced artist-pride ;  and  when  his  enthusiasm  ran 
out,  he  sought  to  find  it  again  in  the  wine-glass. 
Instead   of   uniting  talent   with   industry,   both 


melted  away  to  foam.  In  short,  he  was  the  origin 
of  the  modern-genial-art-proletarian. 

Highly  gifted  as  he  was,  at  first  the  pride  and 
hope  of  his  father  and  brothers,  yet  all  his  talent 
completely  f^iiled ;  and  while  his  works  are  hardly 
e.xtant,  his  example  has  come  down  to  posterity 
as  a  warning.  He  declined  from  that  true  Bach 
spirit,  in  which  we  recognize  the  strength  and 
manhood  of  the  good  old  citizen  customs,  raised 
to  be  an  artistic  power. 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  one  of  those  won- 
derful spirits,  who,  like  the  Cid,  can  win  a  battle 
even  in  death.  When  he  died,  it  must  rather 
have  been  said  of  him  that  he  closed  one  epoch, 
than  that  he  commenced  a  new  one.  But  when 
he  had  been  dead  almost  a  hundred  years,  he 
began  to  form  a  fresh  epoch.  What  we  recog- 
nize as  the  newest  development  of  musical  classi- 
cality,  the  reform  that  was  commenced  with 
Mendelssohn,  has  this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  it 
returns  to  Bach,  is  nourished  and  strengthened 
by  his  spirit.  The  revival  of  his  Passion-music 
was  an  event  whose  importance  we  do  not  yet 
understand.  As  the  study  of  the  newly  revived 
Shakspeare  lighted  the  revolutionary  fires  of  the 
"  storm  and  drive  "  period,  —  as  this  great  liter- 
ary event  spread  through  the  succeeding  develop- 
ments of  the  romanticists,  and  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  present,  —  so  the  study  of  Bach  has  led  to 
a  musical  reform,  less  warlike  than  the  literary 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  on  which  a  great  part  of  our 
musical  future  reposes. 

When  one  considers  how  few,  out  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  Bach's  works,  have  become 
generally  known,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  fortu- 
nate thing  that  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  master's  death,  a  Bach-foundation  will  be 
grounded,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  his 
entire  work  by  degrees.  When  we  remember 
how  deficient  is  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  Bach's 
creations,  and  with  what  magic  force  the  master 
attracts  to  him  those  who  approach  him  in  all 
sincerity,  then  we  may  feel  a  presentiment  of  the 
revolution  which  a  new  acquintance  with  his 
works  will  create  in  the  musical  world  — •  of 
course,  in  process  of  time. 

That  the  present  generation  is  desirous  to  study 
and  capable  of  understanding  Sebastian  Bach's 
music,  we  hold  as  a  favorable  sign,  notonly  of  its 
musical,  but  also  of  its  social  strength  and  incli- 
nation. He  who  cannot  appreciate  the  citizen 
Cantor,  in  the  family  circle,  surrounded  by  his 
ten  musical  sons,  supported  by  the  worthiness  of 
his  position,  and  by  the  historical  traditions  of  his 
art,  cannot  appreciate  the  genius  of  Bach.  The 
celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
death  comes  just  at  the  right  time,  for  the  events 
of  the  last  year  have  encouraged  us  to  a  revivifi- 
cation in  social  life ;  and  while  we  are  striving  to 
rebuild  the  noble  edifice  of  German  citizenship, 
a  glance  towards  the  artistic  embodiment  of  its 
cardinal  virtues :  namely,  fear  of  God,  greatness 
in  limitation,  historical  custom,  and  natural  and 
moral  strength,  will  inspire  and  support  us. 

Cotemporaries   wrote:    that   when   Frederick 


the  Great,  who  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Bach's  artistic  aims, 
had  seen  and  heard  the  Thomas  Cantor,  he  was 
"  in  great  emotion."  There  is  a  deep  meaning 
in  this  "great  emotion."  It  was  the  emotion  of 
a  great  man,  who  feels  that  an  equally  great  man 
stands  face  to  face  with  him.  And  it  is  an  admi- 
rably naive  description  of  the  peculiar  impression 
that  Bach's  genius  makes  on  all  susceptible  minds  ; 
we  are  overcome  by  "  great  emotion." 

And  our  entire  musical  development  will  be 
influenced  by  "  great  emotion,"  when  once  Bach's 
works,  in  their  completion,  as  we  can  see  before 
us,  at  a  not  very  distant  time,  have  found  an  en- 
trance, and  full  scope  for  their  unrestrained  ope- 
ration. 


Musical  Culture. 
II. 

Instructton". 

Now  and  then  a  man  appears  in  public  either 
as  a  writer  or  a  speaker,  who,  impelled  by  philan- 
thropic motives,  endeavors  to  demonstrate  that 
the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  upon  making 
the  multitude  musical.  He  considers  the  practice 
of  music  as  of  the  highest  benefit  to  humanity 
and  demands  that  instruction  shall  be  provided 
for  every  one,  high  or  low,  at  public  expense  if 
need  be.  Our  man  even  goes  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  the  beggars  from  the  streets  shall  be  called 
in,  and  instead  of  receiving  bread  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  garments  to  clothe  their  naked  limbs, 
shall  receive  lessons  in  music. 

However  extravagant  this  may  appear,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  music  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments for  being  the  art  of  the  people.  Still,  it  is 
of  not  so  much  consequence  that  every  one  should 
study  music  as  that  those  who  study  it  should  do 
it  rightly.  On  this  the  progress  of  the  art,  and 
the  happiness  of  those  connected  with  it,  depend. 
No  reasonable  man  will  say  that  our  age  is  poor 
in  music ;  there  is  plenty  of  if ;  the  complaint  is 
that  it  is  of  too  superficial  a  nature.  We  will 
leave  it,  therefore,  to  those  philanthropists  to 
teach  the  illiterate  crowds  singing  or  playing,  or 
both  together,  if  they  think  it  possible ;  while  we 
shall  rest  content,  if  for  the  present  those  only 
will  come  forward  to  be  taught,  who  have  the 
requisite  means, — a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
as  well  as  talent,  so  that  they  may  derive  the 
proper  benefit  from  the  art,  which  they  labor  to 
acquire,  and  the  art  from  them;  and  they  are 
many.  If  their  studies  are  conducted  in  the 
right  manner,  they  will  one  day  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  musically  cultivated  public,  and  we  know 
not  how  much  farther  their  influence,  as  promi- 
nent members  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  true  art 
may  extend.  We  desire  to  see  at  least  a  similar 
good  taste  diffused  in  matters  of  music  as  in  poe- 
try and  literature.  This  is  possible,  and  we  hope 
will  become  a  fact  sooner  or  later, 

The  instruction,  therefore,  should  correspond 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  aim  to 
impart  a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  is  gener- 
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ally  the  case.  Leaving  aside  singing  and  the 
instruments  whicli  are  now  rarely  practiced,  we 
sliall  only  speak  of  instruction  on  the  pianoforte. 
This  instruQient  has,  in  our  time,  risen  to  such 
universal  popularity  that  "  to  study  music  "  com- 
monly means  to  study  the  pianoforte.  It  is  the 
favorite  instrument  of  professional  musicians  as 
well  as  amateurs,  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  the  most 
efficient  for  obtaining  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  tone-art  with  all  its  branches.  Its  effi- 
ciency in  this  respect  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  conservatories  and  similar  high  in- 
stitutions for  the  study  of  music  every  pupil  is 
required  to  learn  the  pianoforte  in  addition  to 
the  instruments,  for  which  his  taste  and  talent 
peculiarly  fit  him.  The  principal  virtue  of  the 
pianoforte  lies  in  the  fact  that,  besides  the  works 
expressly  composed  for  it,  any  compositions,  for 
any  instrument  or  body  of  instruments,  voice  or 
voices,  they  may  have  originally  been  designed, 
may  be  represented  on  it,  with  all  their  melodies 
harmonies,  counterpoints,  imitations,  &c.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  because  of  the  colossal 
abuse  to  which  it  is  daily  doomed,  the  pianoforte 
is  the  true  instrument  for  true  music. 

Instruction,  then,  has  for  its    object  to  edu- 
cate the  pupil  so  that  he  shall  be  able  to  render, 
and  what  is  no  less  important,  to  understand  and 
appreciate    the   works   of   the   best    composers. 
These  works,  according  to  their  contents,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.     In  the  first  class  belong 
those,   that    contain   chiefly   musical    ideas,    or 
thoughts,  embodied  in  a  form  corresponding  to 
their  nature.     The  music  is  here  a  language,  for 
which  the  instrument,  if  we  may  say  so,  serves  as 
a  tongue  through  which  it  finds  utterance.     The 
music  may  be  dissevered  from  the  instrument, 
may  be  taken  abstractly,  and  it  will  remain  as 
beautiful  as  before.     Works  of  this  class  are  at 
the  same  time  inestimable  studies  to  the  student 
of  composition  for  their  perfection  in  form  and 
style,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  man- 
ifold resources  of  the  creative  tone-art  are  em- 
ployed.    In   popular  language  such  compositions 
are   said   to    be   written    in   the  classical  style. 
Most  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  other  masters,  are  in  that  stjle.     Those 
of  the  second  class  are  of  inferior  value  regarded 
from  a  musical  point  of  view ;  for,  they  rarely 
contain  ideas  or  thoughts ;  the  tone-art  as  a  lan- 
guage of  the  soul  is  not  glorified   in  them.     In 
the  former  the  instrument  is  made  subservient  to 
the   music,    in  these  the  opposite  takes   place ; 
there,  we  hear  music  through  the  instrument; 
here,  we  hear  the  instrument  through  the  music. 
Nevertheless,  they  display  the  finest  qualities  of 
a  modern  pianoforte,  and  the  manual  dexterity  of 
the  player  in  an  admirable  manner ;  besides  be- 
ing excellent  studies  for  the  acquirement  of  an 
elegant  touch,  a  brilliant  execution,  and  similar 
properties  of  a  finished  player.     Our  time  seems 
peculiarly  favorable  for  their  growth  ;  they  are 
heaped  by  thousands  on  the  shelves  of  the  pub- 
lishers.    Although,  strictly  speaking,  this  class  of 
music  is  nothing  but  an  excresence  on  the  tree  ef 
true  art,  still  it  would  be  one-sided  not  to  notice 
it.     The  musician,  who  is  no  fanatic,  but  enter- 
tains broad  and  liberal  views  of  his  art,  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  remai-kable  phenome- 
na of  the  musical  literature  of  our  time.     Liszt, 
Thalberg,  Doehler,  Prudent,  Goria,  and  a  host  of 
greater  and  smaller  spirits  have  exclusively  culti- 
vated this;  called  the  "  brilliant  style." 


As  material  for  study  we  take  the  works  of 
both  classes  together  and  notice  them  once  more 
in  four  distinct  sub-divisions.  In  the  first  division 
we  will  reckon  the  pieces  that  are  composed,  or 
transcribed,  for  the  pianoforte  alone,  that  is,  solo- 
pieces.  They  are  the  most  numerous  and  for 
many  plain  reasons  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
essential  for  instruction.  The  second  division 
contains  the  pieces  for  four  hands,  most  of  which 
were  originally  composed  for  other  instruments, 
and  afterwards  arranged  for  the  pianoforte.  If 
the  arrangements  are  faithful  to  the  original,  and 
yet  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument, 
they  are  of  manifold  use.  Such  of  them  should 
above  all  be  selected  for  study,  as  the  pupil  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  performed  in 
their  original  costume,  if  we  may  say  so.  A 
Symphony  by  Beethoven,  for  instance,  studied  in 
a  four-hand  arrangement  at  home,  will  afford 
both  the  highest  enjoyment  and  instruction,  when 
subsequently  heard  at  a  concert,  represented  by 
a  full  orchestra.  In  the  third  division  belong  the 
so-called  concerted  pieces,  those  in  which  the  pia- 
noforte is  connected  with  one  or  more  other  in- 
struments ;  such  as  Duos  for  the  pianoforte  and 
violin  or  violoncello,  Trios,  Quartets,  &c.  The 
study  of  this  kind  of  compositions  should  be 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance  ;  the  accompa- 
nying instruments  —  the  magic  strains  of  the  vio- 
lin, the  melancholy  notes  of  the  violoncello  —  will 
be  most  powerful  in  kindling  the  true  fire  in  the 
pianist.  The  fourth  division  comprises  those  to 
which  the  pianoforte  serves  merely  as  an  accom- 
paniment. As  every  player  should  learn  to  ac- 
company well,  these  compositions  must  be  includ- 
ed among  the  necessary  studies.  One  may  render 
far  greater  services  to  the  art  as  a  good  accompa- 
nist than  as  a  soloist.  Besides,  the  player  will 
have  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
many  a  fine  work  in  this  way,  and  thus  improve 
his  taste  and  enrich  his  knowledge. 

The  works  here  enumerated  and  classified 
comprise  the  whole  literature  of  the  pianoforte. 
They  appear  in  various  forms,  with  all  of  which 
the  pupil  must  be  made  acquainted  ;  those  alone 
excepted,  that  have  become  antiquated  and  are 
no  longer  of  value  to  the  musician  of  our  time. 
As  the  most  important  of  these  forms  the  Sonata 
claims  our  attention  first.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
sign  of  the  superficiality  which  characterizes  the 
musical  doings  of  the  present  age,  that  the  Sonata 
is  so  much  neglected ;  and,  if  we  desire  to  see 
good  music  more  appreciated,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  again  to  the  study  of  this  species  of 
composition.  The  Sonata  is  the  ground-form  of 
all  great  works  of  instrumental  music,  such  as 
the  Symphony,  Overture,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  the 
like,  which,  as  every  one  is  aware,  are  least  ap- 
preciated in  public,  because  least  understood. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain  the  struc- 
ture of  the  form  to  the  pupil ;  to  point  out  the 
leading  subjects  and  their  manifold  transforma- 
tions, define  their  nature  and  explore  the  means 
by  which  the  different  character  of  each  subject 
is  effected ;  above  all,  the  impression  which  the 
work  as  a  whole  makes,  the  poetic  idea  pervading 
it,  should  be  understood.  To  develope  the  criti- 
cal faculties  of  the  pupil  he  should  always  be 
asked  how  he  likes  the  piece  he  is  studying,  and 
be  pressed  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  favorable  or 
unfavorable  verdict,  which  are  approved  or  re- 
jected by  the  teacher,  according  as  they  hit  or 
miss  the  truth;  so  that  finally,  by  analyzing  its 


beauties  and  defects,  the  piece  is  judged  rightly. 
Although  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  instruc- 
tion in  harmony  and  counterpoint  when  instruc- 
tion in  pianoforte  playing  is  the  object,  still  a 
striking  harmonic  passage  may  give  occasion  for 
some  remarks  on  consonant  and  dissonant  chords, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  car  may  be  tried ; 
while  a  piece  written  wholly'  or  partly  in  the 
fugued  style,will  of  itself  require  to  show  what  a 
tone-edifice  may  be  built  of  a  few  notes,  how  art- 
fully constructed,  witli  the  aid  of  counterpoint. 
There  are  everywhere  opportunities  for  useful 
and  pleasant  instruction,  if  the  teacher  only 
knows  how  to  use  them.  So,  for  instance,  al- 
ready in  the  beginning,  when  the  mode,  key,  tact 
and  tempo  must  be  considered,  it  is  most  instruc- 
tive and  necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  piece,  to  show  that  every  mode  and  every  key 
has  its  character,  its  own  peculiar  expression. 
In  general,  major  may  be  defined  as  the  hard, 
strong  and  cheerful  mode,  minor  as  the  soft  and 
plaintive  one.  Aside  from  the  mode,  the  key  ex- 
erts an  influence  on  the  character  of  a  piece,  so 
that,  while  in  this  key  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
tincture  of  brightness,  in  another  it  appears  more 
gloomy.  And  so  with  the  different  kinds  of  tact, 
the  explanation  of  which  will  make  it  necessary 
to  touch  on  that  all-powerful  agency,  called 
rliythm,  and  to  show  its  mysterious  workings,  its 
throbbings  and  pulsations,  in  the  thousand  shapes 
and  figures  into  which  it  is  banished  by  the  magic 
wand  of  the  skilful  composer.  And  so,  finally, 
with  the  tempo,  the  many  gradations  of  which 
are  indicated  by  those  Italian  words,  such  as  An- 
dante, Allefiro,  Andantino,  Allegretto,  &c.  It 
should  be  practically  illustrated  how  important 
the  correct  tempo  of  a  piece  is;  how,  when 
played  too  slowly,  it  loses  all  its  spirit  and  becomes 
dull  and  monotonous ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  played  too  quickly,  its  solemnity,  its  dignity 
and  stateliness  are  gone.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  in  all  cases  regard  must  be  taken  to  the  pu- 
pil's capacity,  and  not  more  attempted  than  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  piece  in  question. 

In  a  following  article  we  shall  briefly  mention 
a  number  of  other  forms,  which,  though  not  so 
important  as  the  Sonata,  deserve  to  be  known. 
This  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford  opportunity 
for  more  remarks  as  to  how  the  right  culture 
may  be  attained  through  the  right  instruction. 

Benda. 


For  DwigTit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Kinkel's  EigM  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

ON    INSTKtJCTION     OX    THE   PIANO. 

(Translated  by  TVm.  Grafeet,  A.M.) 

III. 

Beginners  should  of  course,  only  bo  compelled  to 
observe  the  grammatical  accent;  the  oratorical  accent 
can  only  be  acquired  after  some  years.  Althongh 
one  woukl  suppose  that  every  musician  knows  the 
former  accent,  it  is  strange  enough  that  most  teachers 
silently  overlook  it.  We  need  only  listen  to  an  or- 
chestra of  any  smaller  town  to  perceive  the  want  of 
grammatical  accent.  No  inner  connection  keeps  tlte 
instruments  harmoniously  together,  everything  is 
dispersed  and  scattered  to  be  overthrown  the  next 
moment.  This  feeling  of  insecurity  tormenting  the 
listener,  the  indistinctness  of  chords  even  where  no 
decidedly  false-tone  occurs,  originates  solely  from 
ignoring  or  overlooking  the  accent. 

Thus  it  is  not  at  all  sufficient  to  impart,  once  for 
all,  this  rule  in  a  superficial  manner,  but  its  non-ob- 
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cervanro  must,  every  time  be  strictly  lilamed  n9  a 
fault ;  tlic  teaclier  slioiiltl  stop  tlio  pupil,  just  as  much 
as  if  a  wrong  note  had  Iiccn  toucbeil,  and  must  make 
him  coi-rect  and  repeat  the  accent  which  has  been 
overlooked  or  wrongly  executed,  till  it  stands  in  its 
riglit  place. 

Children  understand  the  accent  easiest  when  they 
are  tauglit  that  it  agrees  witli  poetical  rhythm.  Cir- 
cumscriptive or  puzzling  terms,  as,  thesis  and  arsis, 
used  in  Piano  Instruction  hooks  in  connection  with 
tliis  simple  rule,  are  apt  to  be  confounded  or  the  ac- 
centuation is  exaggerated  by  an  affected  stiffness. 
But,  if  you  succeed  in  finding  a  well-known  little 
poem  of  the  same  rhythm  with  this  piece,  you  need 
only  to  recite  it  with  false  intonation  to  convince 
tlicm  of  the  intolerable  offoet  of  badly  marked  beats. 
Suppose  a  cliUd  plays  his  first  little  piece  in  common 
time  and  you  tell  him,  the  first  and  third  beats  must 
be  marked  more  strongly  by  one  degree  than  tlie 
other  two,  he  will  not  understand  the  reason  of  it  and 
plavs  alternately  a  staff  /br?*^  or  piano  with  great  per- 
plexity. The  above  mentioned  method,  on  the  con- 
trary, settles  at  once  in  the  mind.  For  example,  one 
and  t/ti'ee  are  intoned  like  the  words,  loviug,  better. 
You  do  not  say  \oy!ii(j,  bet/er,  thus  accenting  tlio 
short  syllable,  nor  do  you  place  both  syllables  beside 
each  otiier  equally  long  in  broad,  sleepy  tone.  Just 
as  in  speaking  you  insensibly  accentuate  one  sjdla- 
hle  and  drop  the  rest,  so  must  you  accustom  yourself 
to  give  the  strong  beat  its  soft  emphasis.  If  you  ex- 
aggerate this  pressure,  the  performance  becomes 
rough  and  ugly ;  it  sounds  like  the  declaiming  of 
poor  actors  wlio  fall  with  a  cry  upon  one  syllable  and 
whisper  the  other  inaudibly.  If  it  be  omitted,  each 
melody  sounds  like  the  stammering  of  children  or 
the  jargon  of  a  foreigner,  wlien  speaking  our  lan- 
guage. 

It  almost  always  happens  with  the  ignorant  that 
the  tone  does  not  clearly  correspond  on  the  strong 
beat  and  that  the  next  tone  on  the  weak  beat  blun. 
ders  in  so  much  the  more  forcibly.  To  do  away  with 
this  bad  habit  it  is  best  to  use  again  the  first  little 
hand  pieces  and  the  simplest  "  studies."  Pupils 
bringing  along  the  wrong  accentuation  as  a  rooted 
custom,  can,  indeed,  only  bo  cured  by  obliging  them, 
for  a  while,  tc  mark  in  an  exaggerated  manner  the 
strong  beat  and  to  grind  off  the  surplus  accent  after- 
wards. Treat  their- other  mistakes  meanwhile  with 
some  indulgence,  but  ridicule  tliem  mercilessly  every 
time  they  declaim  their  fingers  falsely. 

The  si.x-eighth  time  may  be  impressed  upon  chil- 
dren hy  such  words  as  "  heavenly,  finally,"  to  be  de- 
claimed sever.al  times  instead  of  "  one,  two,  three, 
'  four  J  five,  six." 

An  anecdote  has  been  published  relating  how  the 
celebrated  philosopher  Moses  Mendelssohn  wanted 
to  learn  the  theory  of  music  from  Kirnberger,  the 
latter  vainly  endeavoring  to  make  the  former  under- 
stand that  the  .3-4  time  differs  from  the  6-8  time. 
He  should  have  simply  said,  "  3-4  are  three  trochees 
and  6-8  are  two  daetyles,"  and  his  learned  pupil 
would  liave  understood  this  better  than  his  nomencla- 
ture "  triple  time  and  S(iuare  time." 

Whoever  has  been  early  impressed  with  a  correct 
musical  declamation  pos.sesscs  this  advantage,  that  the 
strong  beat  in  his  performance  is  felt  like  a  soft  pulse 
beating  in  a  live  organism  without  intruding  upon 
and  therel)y  interfering  with  the  gracefulness  of  the 
performance.  In  the  performance  of  those  who 
learned  this  rule  late  the  accent  rather  ticks  like 
clock-work  and  makes  the  impression  of  its  being  an 
automaton.  But  I  should  rather  endui-e  this  taste- 
lessly violent  accentuation  than  miss  it  altogether. 
How  easily  will  those  who  feel  the  strong  beat  in 
their  very  nature,  take  part  in  four-banded  pieces  at 
first  sight  or  in  orchestral  performances,  while  every- 
body else,  lacking  this  guide  must  stop  with  the  slight- 
est mistake ! 

If  you  hoar  performers  having  a  totally  indifferent 


touch,  yon  may,  notwithstanding  their  remarkable 
skill,  bo  sure  that  they  have  never  heard  anything 
about  tho  difference  of  beats.  If  their  attention  is 
directed  to  it,  they  do  not  want  to  own  their  igno- 
rance and  throw  the  matter  off  as  something  imma- 
terial, thinking  the  principal  point  to  be  "expres- 
sion ";  as  if  a  person  could  play  feelingly,  in  whose 
fingers  false  accentuation  has  settled! 

Immense  confusion  has  taken  place  in  musical 
instruction  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
earliest  authorities  establishing  the  theory  of  beats. 
Open  their  Iiooks  on  thorough  bass  and  you  will  find 
the  sti-ong  beat  called  called  thesis,  while  metrics 
designate  the  corresponding  place  in  the  verse  as  ar- 
sis. Although  in  vocal  music  its  accents  must  coin- 
cide, this  idea  is  allowed  to  contradict  itself  when 
applied  to  music  or  language.  Old  theorists  give  us 
an  amazingly  nai've  explanation  of  it ;  they  say, 
arsis  and  thesis  mean  rising  and  sinking.  As  with 
the  strong  beat  the  timc-beater  is  lowered,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  accentuated  note  must  be  called  the- 
sis. 

It  it  much  to  be  wished  that  some  musician  of  uni- 
versal reputation  would  put  an  end  to  this  ludicrous 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas  by  a  public  declara- 
tion.* 

I  remind  you,  finally,  of  a  certain  nicety  in  the  ob- 
servance of  grammatical  accent,  viz.,  that  each  beat, 
be  it  strong  or  weak,  is  divided  into  smaller  particles 
manifesting  more  or  less  weight  among  themselves. 
Passages  of  sixteenths  or  triplets,  for  example,  gain 
much  by  our  softly  marking  their  little  groups  in 
"  triple  or  "  square"  time  by  an  imperceptible  pres- 
sure of  the  finger.  But  it  requires  a  pretty  skilled 
hand  to  execute  such  niceties  of  touch  down  to  the 
Ijest  consequences,  and  the  beginner  may  well  be 
spared  this  requirement. 

There  is  much  futile  t.alk  in  the  musical  world 
.about  touch  ;  I  wished,  therefore,  to  remind  you  only 
of  its  defects  mentioned  above,  because  thay  are  reit- 
erated (with  few  exceptions)  by  all  my  new  pupils. 
Those  adhering  to  the  Eococo-school  of  piano-perfor- 
mance, understand  by  a  fine  touch  only  a  kind  of 
half  staccato  in  the  runs  which  they  are  fond  of  com- 
paring to  a  string  of  pearls.  One  might" by  this 
touch  be  just  as  well  put  in  mind  of  a  basket  of  dry 
peas  being  thrown  down,  not  to  speak  of  tlie  tasteless 
ness  of  this  manner  when  applied  constantly,  it  is 
perverse  to  attribute  importance  to  it  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  touch,  because  tho  runs  and  ornaments 
for  which  it  may  be  adapted  are  rather  secondary, 
whilegrandeurand  depth  of  feeling  are  realized  bj'  the 
performers  only  by  correct  accentuation. 

*  The  theory  of  mu-sic  has  recently  been  brought  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  that  the  works  of  "  old  theorists  " 
are  only  fumbled  over  by  such  as  are  altogether  aware  of  that 
'•ludicrous  thesis;"  so  that  our  present  '' theorists  "  wisely 
abstain  from  criticising  former  uniudicative  terms. — Thansla- 

TOR. 


glusital  Ccrrrfspnbeitte. 

Chicago,  Oct.  22. —  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  Miss  TiUinghast's  third  Organ  Concert, 
which  occurred  recently. 

1.  Fantasia  upon  a  Russian  Hymn,  Composed  for  the  Or- 
gan by Frcyer 

2.  Concerto,  in  three  moveuicnts,  composed  for  the  Organ 
by Mendcl.ssohn 

3.  Credo Mercadante 

Mrs.  Paddock,  Mrs.  Mattison,  and  Mr.  DePassio. 

4.  God  Save  the  Queen,  with  variations  for  the  Organ,  by 

Kinlj 

5.  Consider  the  Lilies.    Sung  by  Mrs.  Thomas. 

6.  Grand  March,  from  Tannhaiiser,  arranged  for  the  Or- 
gan  Wagner 

7.  Uymn,  composed  by Noifchardt 

Sung  by  a  male  cho"us  of  twenty  voices. 

8.  Andante,  from  Symphony  No.  1,  of  the  Salomon  series, 
arranged  for  the  Org.an  by  Pittman,  Org.auist  in  London. .  lliydn 

9.  Introduction  and  ITugue  upon  the  name  Bach,  com- 
posed for  the  Organ  by Kink 


Those  concerts  have  all  boon  attended  by  highly 
appreciative  audiences.  They  seemed  always  to  re- 
gard the  merits  of  the  perform.anco  in  a  high  degree 
commensurate  with  tho  merits  of  the  programme. 
Th.at  shows  for  itself,  as  containing  a  good  proportion 
of  the  "  legitimate",  instead  of  the  round  of  "  Ope- 
ratic selections  "  so  common. 

We  have  anew  -'Philharmonic  Society,"  of  which 
Mr.  Balatka,  late  of  Milwaukee,  is  conductor.  The 
chorus  is  not  fully  organized  yet,  I  believe.  The  or- 
chestra, unlike  any  other  of  home  formation 
we  have  had,  is  complete  in  the  several  departments 
of  string,  wood  and  brass,  and  numbers  over  forty 
performers.  They  intend  to  give  their  first  perfor- 
mance soon  after  the  election. 

Tho  Musical  Union  .are  preparing  to  give  tho 
"  Haymakers,"  under  tho  direction  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Root,  who  remains  after  the  close  of  tho  session 
of  tho  Normal  Institute  for  that  purpose. 

Tho  ATalnuth  Co.  (Wis.)  Musical  Association  held 
their  annual  session  at  Elkhorn,  commencing  Oct. 
16th,  and  continuing  throe  days,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Tillingbast,  of  this  city,  assisted  by  his 
daughter  as  pianist.  Mr.  T.  has  for  four  years  been 
a  teacher  of  singing  in  tho  public  schools  of  this  city, 
but  recently  ho  resigned  the  post,  designing  to  devote 
his  time  to  holding  conventions.  On  retiring  he  re- 
ceived numerous  testimonials  of  esteem  from  pupils 
and  teachers  in  various  schools. 

Mr.  Bird,  lato  tenor  in  the  quartet  at  the  2d  Pres- 
byterian church.  Dr.  Patterson's,  has  become  orga- 
nist at  tho  1st.  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  BIr.  Hnra- 
Ijhreys.  * 


The  Sentry. 

LOTZE. 

They're  gone  —  the  watchflres  they  have  set 
Glow  round  the  mountain-passes  yet; 
Out  through  the  darkne.-s  of  the  night, 
They  flash  a  silent,  flickering  light, 

They  shine  on  victory's  distant  tr.ack: 
Whence  none,  alas!  for  me  comes  back; 
They  let  me  bleed  to  death,  to-night, 
True  sentry,  on  the  field  of  fight  1 

Hushed  is  the  tumult  of  the  fray, 
The  powder-smoke  is  blown  away; 
Faint,  broken  shouts  fall  on  my  ear; 
My  comrades  all  are  far  from  here. 

Yet,  though  my  comrades  all  are  far, 
There  gleams  full  many  a  golden  star, 
And  angel-bands  light  up,  on  high, 
The  eternal  watchflres  of  the  sky. 

On,  comrades  brave,  to  victory  ! 

F.arewcU,  ye  banners,  high  and  free  ! 

I  can  no  longer  be  with  you ; 

Aiiotlier  camp  is  near  in  view  I  C.  T.  B. 

Private  Soirees. 

Private  musical  soiie'es  are  the  infallible  indices  of 
the  exact  development  of  art  in  our  own  country. 
Tho  gifted  prima  donna  from  the  sunny  climo  of 
Italia,  flits  into  the  American  arena  upon  the  pinions 
of  areputaticm  acquired  under  vastly  difl'erent  influ- 
ences from  tliosc  which  comjjass  us  around;  and  the 
npiilause  bestowed  upon  lier  achievements  merely 
constitutes  an  index  of  our  natural  fondness  for  the 
art,  and  not  of  our  actual  progress  in  the  mastery  of 
its  theory  and  practice.  In  order  to  determine  prop- 
erly the  musical  Uatiia  of  plain  American  John  Jones 
or  Cornelia  Smiggers.  in  the  mysterious  depths  of 
harmony,  it  becomes  necessary  to  scrutinize  closely 
individual  efforts  around  the  domestic  fireside.  We, 
for  our  part,  have  been,  for  some  years,  an  interested 
"  looker-on  in  Venice,"  in  this  very  particular;  and 
while,  in  our  last  issue,  we  presented  an  array  of 
data,  such  as  cannot  have  failed  to  impart  a  fair  idea 
of  art  progress  in  our  ov/n  city,  this  article  may  serve 
as  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  it  may  tend 
to  throw  still  greater  light  upon  the  state  of  art  in  our 
midst  at  this  very  day.  Piiiladelphia  contains  at  this 
inoment  a  large  number,  proportionably  to  its  popu- 
lation, of  lady  and  gentleman  amateurs,  whose  stud- 
ies .and  performances  command  the  unqualified  admi- 
ration of  all  true  connoisseurs,  and  who,  in  some  cases 
have  elicited  warm  cncoruiums  from  such  like  artists 
as  Thalberg,  Gottschalk,  Jaell,  and  others.     And  in 
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substantiation  thereof,  need  we  more  than  advert  to 

the  recognized  talents  of  the  Misses  H ,  W , 

E ,  and  others  of  the  fairer  sex  ;  or  to  the  splen- 
did musical  abilities  of  many  professional  and  ama- 
teur gentlemen  ?  The  writer  of  this  has  latterly  at- 
tended three  delightful  soire'es,  in  which  the  perform- 
ances of  the  above  mentioned  ladies,  while  they  af- 
forded him  the  liveliest  gratification,  simultaneously 
strengthened  his  confidence  in  the  rapid  and  benefi- 
cial development  of  art  within  our  own  precincts. 
In  one  instance  a  young  lady,  who,  four  years  since, 
rated  an  ordinary  pot  pourri  a  la  Beyer,  the  utter- 
most limit  of  her  progress,  performed  the  piano  parts 
to  a  trio,  by  Keissiger,  and  a  Beethoven  quartet  with 
much  fidelity  to  the  text,  and  intelligent  appreciation. 
In  another,  the  evening's  programme  was  conii)Osed 
of  classical  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets,  in  each  of 
which  the  hostess  performed  the  piano  parts  most  ad- 
mirably, while  she  also  regaled  her  company  with 
such  like  so'os  as  Listz's  arrangement  of  the  overture 
to  Wm.  Tell,  and  Henselt's  Invitation  a  la  Valse. 
And  in  yet  a  third  instance,  a  distinguished  lady  am- 
ateur in  our  midst  read  a  classical  duo  for  piano  and 
violoncello,  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  with  Mr.  Chas. 
Schmitz,  of  this  city.  Other  cases  might  he  cited  as 
tending  to  illustrate  how  private  soir&s  are  the  most 
accurate  indices  of  the  true  state  of  art  in  our  midst. 
The  private  rehearsals  and  public  performances  of 
our  Handel  and  Haydn  and  Harmonia  Societies  con- 
stitutejanother  medium  whereby  the  development  of 
the  divine  art  may  be  fairly  determined  ;  yet  not  so 
conclusive  as  the  efforts  and  progress  of  individual 
amateurs  within  the  precincts  of  the  social  circle.  It 
is  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure  to  find  a  more  ju- 
dicious sentiment  among  the  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers, in  the  matter  of  elevating  the  art  standard,  as 
compared  to  the  same  a  few  years  since.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  cannot  fail  to  remem- 
ber how  the  profession  was  compelled  to  adapt  its  op- 
erations exclusively  to  the  mandates  and  wishes  of 
parents. 

"  Hurry  my  child  up  into  some  polkas  and 
waltzes,"  was  the  invariable  dictum  of  the  parent, 
anxious  to  have  said  child  figure  in  social  reunions  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  "  a  fig  for  your  prosy  exer- 
cises !  " 

And  thus  the  teacher,  however  his  heart  revolted 
from  such  a  force-pump  system,  was  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  own  modus  operandi  to  the  will  of  his  pa- 
trons. Gradually,  however,  a  vast  change  has  crept 
into  social  circles.  With  the  advancing  development 
of  art,  as  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  foreign  and 
home  artists,  people  at  large  have  begun  to  experi- 
ence more  delight  in  a  Beethoven  sonata  or  Thallierg 
fantasia,  than  in  the  flippant  productions  of  pretend- 
ing dabsters  ;  and  alarge  proportion  of  parents  seem 
perfectly  willing  to  endure  those  prosy  exercises,  bet- 
ter aware  than  ever  before  of  the  greater  benefit 
which  must  result  from  a  perseverance  with  the  rugged 
rudiments.  Whoever  doubts  this  position,  has  only 
to  gain  access  to  the  many  delightful  private  soire'es 
constantly  in  progress  within  our  midst. — Amateur's 
Guide,  (Pkit.) 


Conceits  of  Certain  Organists. — The  taste 
ot  your  organist  must  influence  the  character  of  your 
congregational  singing.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that 
your  ranting  organist,  like  your  ranting  preacher,  is 
most  admired  by  the  mass  of  hearers.  We  have 
repeatedly  heard  loud  praise  of  a  performer  for  his 
wonderful  execution  on  the  instrument,  when  he  had 
shown  it  by  such  feats  as  engrafting  on  his  chants 
rapid  passages  from  "  Rory  O'More,"  or  "  Pop  goes 
the  weasel."  Such  a  man  may  be  efficient  in  an 
opera,  but  for  church  music  he  has  no  soul,  nor  can 
congregational  singing  ever  flourish  under  his  guid- 
ance. He  is  destitute  of  devotional  feeling.  "Now," 
says  Mr.  Latrobe,  very  justly,  "  of  all  inanimate 
creatures  the  organ  is  the  best  adapted  to  portray  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  individual  who  performs  upon  it. 
If  pride  and  musical  foppery  possess  the  seat  of  intel- 
ligence, the  faithful  instrument  will  be  sure  to 
proclaim  it  in  the  ears  of  the  congregation.  Every 
'  fond  and  frivolous  ornament,  proclaims  his  conceit, 
however  he  may  seek  to  smother  it  under  high  sound- 
ing stops  and  loaded  harmonies.  A  person  accus- 
tomed to  mark  the  style  in  which  an  organ  is  played 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  devotion  or  want  of  devo- 
tion of  the  performer — a  fact  worthy  of  the  continual 
remembrance  of  every  organist." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  organist?"  asked  a 
clerical  friend  of  ns  not  long  ago,  after  his  service, 
and  waited  for  an  answer  of  approbation.  "  My 
opinion  is,"  was  the  astounding  reply,  "  that  he  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  puppy!"  and  immediately 
the  gentleman  himself  stepped  into  the  vestry  where 
we  were,  with  a  doctor's  hat  in  his  hand  and  a  silver- 
headed  cane,  and  an  air  of  unusual  self-complacency, 
i  "  A  puppy !"  said  our  friend  after  he  had  left,  "  I 


grant  you  that  he  is  personally ;  but  what  do  you 
think  of  his  playing  ?"  "  That  he  is  a  greater  puppy 
in  his  playing  than  in  his  person,  if  that  be  possible," 
was  our  very  ungracious  reply.  About  half  a  year 
ago  we  heard  a  somewhat  celebrated  or.iranist  in  a  go- 
ahead  city  playing  all  sorts  of  fantastic  tricks  with 
one  of  Tallis's  sober  anthems,  wlien  we  ventured  to 
inquire  of  him  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
adhere  to  what  was  written.  "  0  !"  said  he,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  turning  up  his  coat  cuffs,  "  we 
go  with  the  times  here,  sir  !  we  go  with  the  times  !" 

Your  highflier  of  an  organist  is  a  pestilent  fellow. 
He  can  carry  with  him  the  fanciful  part  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  snap  his  fingers  at  the  clergyman.  It  is 
not  long  since  we  heard  a  choir,  under  an  orjxanist  of 
this  kind,  sing  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis"  of  Pergolesi 
ns  the  congregation  were  leaving  the  church — a  per- 
formance in  decidedly  bad  taste,  and  of  somewhat 
doubtful  legality.  "  Well,  James,"  we  said  to  an  old 
man  who  had  been  a  famous  singer  in  his  day,  and 
could  give  you  interesting  anecdotes  about  many  an 
ancient  Lancashire  "  Rorytory,"  "  well,  .James,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  t — a  fine  display  of  skill,  is  it 
noti"  "  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "the  music  seems 
grand-like ;  but  I  dunno  see  why  Maester  Pack's 
omnibus  has  so  much  to  do  wi'  it."  "  Pack's  omni- 
bus, James,"  we  explained  ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
it  is  pax  kominihns — it  is  Latin,  James."  ,"  Lat'n,', 
growled  the  old  Protestant  as  he  wnlked  away — 
"  Lat'n  !  waur  and  waur !  blasts  fro'  Babylon,  sir  ! 
blasts  fro'  Babylon !" — Frazer's  Magazine. 


An  American  Prima  Donna  aiding  Gari- 
baldi.— At  a  concert  given  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
aid  of  the  Garibaldi  fund,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
€dat,  if  not,  indeed,  for  its  origin,  to  the  kind  heart- 
edness  and  patriotism  of  a  cantatrice,  who  though  not 
an  Italian  by  birth,  has  won  renown  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  very  cradle  of  song — Milan.  Madame 
Guerrabella,  formerly  Miss  Ward,  of  New  York, 
being  at  Clifton  on  a  visit,  and  feeling  her  heart  glow 
within  her  as  she  heard  of  the  sympathy  displayed 
by  the  English  people  on  behalf  of  beautiful  but  too 
long  oppressed  Italy,  generously  offered  an  evening's 
services  in  aid  of  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  illus- 
trious liberator;  and  the  proffered  favor  being  gladly 
accepted  by  the  friends  of  Itali.an  independence  resi- 
dent there,  other  aid  was  asked  and  secured,  and  the 
concert  was  arranged  and  announced.  An  English 
journal,  in  speaking  of  the  concert,  says,  as  might 
readily  be  supposed,  Madame  GuerrabeJIa's  perform- 
ance constituted  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening. 
She  combmes  with  great  natural  attainments  artistic 
powers  of  a  high  quality,  and  there  is  a  dramatic 
fervor  in  her  style  which  at  once  conveys  an  impres- 
sion to  the  hearer  that  she  would  be  found  most  at 
home  on  the  lyric  stage.  Her  voice  has  great  com- 
pass and  power,  and  if  once  or  twice  it  seemed  a  lit- 
tle hard,  we  .should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  that  circum- 
stance to  the  fact  of  its  being  too  voluminous  an 
organ  in  so  small  a  room.  Her  musicianship  is 
undoubted,  and  gives  her  an  immunity  in  essaying 
the  most  daring  flights  of  fioriture.  She  sang  the 
well-known  aria,  "  Ak  forse  hn  che  /'  oniina''  from 
the  "  Trariala,"  with  sweetness  and  expression  ;  her 
rendering  of  the  vivacious  phrases  of  the  song  being 
particularly  happy. — Honte  Journal. 


Music  in  Germany  — Every  inquiry  and  research 
made  m  Germany  yields,  for  the  present,  only  one 
result  so  far  as  music  is  concerned.  Not  a  name  of 
the  slenderest  promise  in  composition  is  to  be  heard 
of  Even  the  open  air  bands  (delight  of  enthusiastic 
English  travellers  unused  to  home  music  in  the  open 
air)  which  fifteen  years  ago  were  always  giving  out 
something  new  (for  better  for  worse),  must  now,  for 
overtures,  recur  to  the  weary  platitudes  of  Reissigcr 
and  Lindpaintner,  while  a  good  new  waltz,  or  polka, 
or  polonaise,  or  mazurka,  is  no  more  to  be  heard. 
The  spell  of  Strauss  and  Lanner,  magicians  of  dance- 
music,  has  died  with  them.  Most  of  all  (we  are 
assured)  is  the  decay  of  the  art  to  be  felt  in  Vienna, 
in  the  management  of  whose  splendid  and  subsidised 
opera-house  there  has  been  as  much  malversation  of 
Imperial  money  as  in  other  more  important  branches 
of  Austrian  finance.  The  German  town,  north  or 
south,  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  operatic  music 
may  possibly  now  he  heard,  is  Frankfort.  There 
only,  during  many  years  past,  has  the  repertory  of  the 
theatre  included  Cherubini's  magnificent,  though  diffi- 
cult opera  of  Hedea.  Cherubini  is  elsewhere  only 
known  in  opera,  throughout  Europe,  as  having  writ- 
ten Les  Detix  .Tournges.  At  Frankfort,  for  a  Cheru- 
bini centenary,  to  be  held  this  very  day,  his  Faniska 
has  been  announced ;  an  opera  rich  in  idea  and 
science,  though  these  were  somewhat  encumbered  by 
the  perverse  nature  of  the  rugged  Italian  to  whose 
career,  as  a  predominant  composer,  tact  alone  was 


wanting.  There  may  come  a  Cherubini  revival  ag 
well  as  a  Gluck  revival,  though  the  former  may  pos- 
sibly involve  the  necessity  of  are-consideration,  which 
the  latter  does  not.  Herr  Silcher,  one  of  the  jdeasant 
Suabians  (and  bow  pleasant  the  Suabians  areas  poets, 
singers,  musicians,  and  comrades,  from  Herr  Uhland 
downwards,  every  one  conversant  with  Germany 
must  know),  is  gone.  His  collection  of  national 
tunes  should  keep  bis  name  alive  among  all  who  love 
national  music. — Musical  Correspondent  of  the  Athe- 


Coxgregational  Singing — Prof.  Lowell  Ma- 
son.— This  well-known  Musician  has  been  in  Chica- 
go for  several  weeks,  presiding  over  a  Musical  In.sii- 
tute.  He  is  a  decided  advocate  of  Congregational 
singing  in  church,  and  has  given  his  influence  in  that 
direction.  He  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject  a  week 
or  more  ago,  in  which  he  took  the  following  sensible 
positions  concerning  Church  music.  We  think  all 
will  endorse  them  : — 

"  Prof  M.  was  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  all 
exhibitions  of  artistic  music  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic worship.  They  were  as  in'everent  and  as  much 
out  of  place  as  exhibitions  of  mere  elocution  in  the 
prayers  or  the  sermons.  When  he  was  in  Dresden 
he  inquired  one  Sabbath  morning  where  he  could  go 
to  church  and  bear  the  best  music.  *  Music,'  said 
bis  host,  '  you  will  hear  no  music  in  the  churches  to- 
day.' '  Why  1 '  he  replied  with  surprise, '  Is  not  sing- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  services  1 '  '  Oh,  yes,  there 
are  psalms  and  hymns  sung,  but  no  mnsic.  To  hear 
music  you  must  go  to  the  gardens  in  the  afternoon.' 
This  was  an  important  and  proper  distinction — mu- 
sic is  an  artistical  performance — singing  should  be 
worship. 

The  essential  requisites  of  good  Congregational 
Singing  are  three.  First,  the  whole  congregation 
should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  service,  and  let  out 
their  voices  in  full  chorus.  Secondly,  they  should 
have  'a  good  lead,'  either  a  single  voice,  or  what  is 
better,  a  good  choir  ;  and  Thirdly,  the  tunes  should 
bo  simple  and  easy  within  the  ranga  of  common 
voices,  and  not  difficult  in  time.  He  defended  the  re- 
cent change  of  time  in  Old  Hundred  as  published  in 
some  of  the  mnsic  books,  because,  first,  this  was  the 
original  time  of  the  tune  ;  it  is  found  as  far  back  as 
l.')43  written  in  this  time.  And  secondly,  it  is  better 
adapted  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  words  than  the 
slower  movement  which  w.as  introduced  about  125 
years  ago.  He  did  not  quite  convince  all,  however, 
that  it  is  better  to  sing  the  doxohgy  to  the  quick  time. 
The  slower  form  seems  to  some  more  reverenS  for  a 
doxologv. 


Madame  L.  Gomez  de  Wolowski,  a  prima 
donna  who  is  said  to  have  had  great  success  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and 
Madrid,  has  arrived  in  this  city,  and  will  probably  be 
heard  in  the  Italian  Opera  before  the  winter  is  over. 
Her  voice  is  described  as  a  soprano-sfogato,  of  exten- 
sive compass,  fine  quality  and  high  cultivation,  and 
she  is  said  also  to  possess  the  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty. — Phd.  Evening  Bulletin. 


The  little  musical  phenomenpn,  Martha  S.  P 
Story,  who  has  not  completed  her  fourth  year,  played 
upon  the  organ  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Essex",  at 
public  services  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  organist.  She  played  the  first  tone  sung  in 
the  afternoon,  accompanying  the  choir  through  the 
entire  hymn  of  six  stanzas,  and  playing  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  interludes  in  snch  accurate  time  and 
with  such  expression  and  regard  to  pauses,  that  the 
congregation  below  did  not  for  once  surmise  that  the 
performance  proceeded  from  any  other  person  than 
the  regular  organist,  who  sat  near  her.  She  has  now 
played  upon  the  melodeon  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  having  grown 
more  than  half  a  head  since  the  commencement  of 
her  playing. — Salem  Register. 


Partant  pour  la  Strie. — It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  words  of  the  above  song,  which  during 
the  last  few  years  has  enjoyed  a  new  career  of  pub- 
licity, were  set  to  music  by  Queen  Horlense.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  the 
instrumentation  of  the  song  was  the  work  of  an  ar- 
tist still  living,  very  advanced  in  age,  but  still  hale 
and  hearty,  in  Germany.  The  ducal  Capellmeister 
at  Gotha,  L.  Drouet — a  near  relation  of  the  post- 
master at  St.  Menehould,  who  recognised  and  arrest- 
ed the  fugitive  Louis  XVI. — was,  in  his  youth,  a 
member  of  the  band  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  lor  some  time  music-master  of  Prince  Louis, 
now  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  he  who  scored 
the  above  song,  since  become  so  celebrated.  The 
Emperor  has  not  forgotten  his  former  master,  to 
whom,  some  year  or  two  back,  he  forwarded  a  valu- 
able golden  suuff-box,  set  with  brilliants. 
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Moss-Musio.— ''  Poems  "  bt  Sarah  Gould. 

Now  radiimt  joy  site  smiling  in  my  breast, — 

These  fru^rant  pinl(R  and  pansies  fair,  fresh  culled, 
Wood  Violets  and  Mosses,  lately  lulled 

In  shady  nooks,  by  rippling  brooks,  to  rest; 

With  the  rich  prandeur  of  each  mossy  crest 
So  preen  and  moist,  the  blossoms  seem  to  vie 
With  their  bright  hues,  as  lovingly  they  lie, 

Dizzy  from  their  own  perfumes,  unconfest, 

Green  mosses  from  the  brookside,  mosses  swcetl 
Say,  have  ye  heard  the  flinging  of  tho  Wren, 
The  Thrush,  or  Blackbird,  by  your  brooks?  oh,  then: 
I  pray  you.  if  you  can,  some  strain  repeat: 

Bend  closer  still,  bright  mosses;  now  I  hear, 

A  bird  like  music,  sylvan-sweet  and  clear. 


Eimbault's  History  of  the  Piano  Forte. 

A  musioal  work  has  just  appeared  in  London,  from 
the  pen  of  Edward  Rimliault,  LL.  I).,  which  gives  a 
Histoiy  of  the  Piano  Forte  and  an  account  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  same  class  wliich  prccecdcd  it, 
namely,  the  Glaviehord,  the  Virginal,  the  Spinet,  the 
Harpsichord,  &c.  As  this  volume  relates  tea  hranch 
of  musical  history  which  has  not  received  mucii  at- 
tention, and  as  the  Piano  Forte  years  ago  attained 
the  appellation  of  the  "  household  orchestra,"  we 
shall  make  a  compilation  of  some  of  its  chapters,  and 
give  brief  extracts  from  the  pages. 

For  the  true  history  of  the  Piano  Forte  we  are  car- 
ried back,  as  of  neces.sity,  to  the  wild  regions  of  fa- 
ble and  mythology.  Whether  Jlercury  or  Hermes 
invented  the  lyre  we  mnst  ever  remain  in  blissful  ig- 
norance ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  germ 
of  the  Piano  Forte  existed  in  the  first  musical  instru- 
ment of  stretched  strings,  no  matter  by  what  name 
called.  Admitting  it  to  have  been  the"  lyre,  the  ad- 
vance from  this  primitive  model  to  the  harp  is  one 
that  the  imagination  can  compass  without  effort. 
Ages  seem  to  have  rol.ed  away  before  any  very  sen- 
sible stride  is  manifest.  The  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
citole  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among  the  mediajval 
instruments  that  preceded  the  clavier.  But  what  a 
mighty  chasm  yawns  between  !  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  clavier  the  Piano  Forte  is  strongly  shad- 
owed forth.  All  the  early  instruments  with  keys  ap- 
plied, such  as  the  clavicytherium  and  clavichord  (rec- 
tangular in  shape,)  seem  to  embalm  the  idea  of  the 
first  square  Piano  Forte.  The  clavicymbal  took 
another  form,  which  subsequently  grew  into  the 
harpsichord,  the  strings  being  disposed  after  the  fiish- 
ion  of  the  harp.  But,  lest  we  should  trench  upon 
Dr.  Kimbault's  ground  in  defining  the  instruments  of 
this  period,  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself;— 

"Guido  is  said  to  have  invented  the  clavier,  or  key- 
board ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  was 
the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  media;val  instrument  of 
many  strings ;  at  any  rate,  the  monochord  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  clavichord,  and  as  such 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  harpsichord,  the  spinet,  the 
virginals,  and  tlie  Piano  Forte  of  modern  times." 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  virginal 
was  the  most  popular  keyed  instrument  in  England, 
and  was  to  be  found  in  "the  house  of  almost  every 
person  of  education.  In  the  following  century  the 
virginal  became  common,  the  spinet  usurped  atten- 
tion, and  this,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  T'iano  Forte. 
The  sounds  of  the  spinet  were  modified  by  having 
their  wires  carried  over  a  bent  bridge,  whereas  those 
of  the  virginal  were  stretched  from  the  points  of  sup- 
port to  their  screw  pegs.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
harpsichord  was  only  a  l.arge-sized  spinet  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  second  string  to  each  note.  Harpsichords 
were  not  much  used  in  England  before  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  it  was  then  called  the 
harpscion  and  the  harpsicol.  The  great  power  of  the 
double  string  and  the  application  of  ped.als  to  the  in- 
strument produced  a  wonderful  reformation  in  the 
taste  of  the  age. 

The  English  harpsichords  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, notwithstanding  the  vast  workshops  of  the  Con- 
tinent, took  the  lead ;  but  just  as  these  instruments 
had  attained  their  greatest  elevation,  a  note  was 
sounded  that  predicted  a  thorough  change  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  action.  The  quill  was  about  to  give  way  to 
the  hammer;  and  in  the  course  of  about  three  years 
three  makers,  in  three  different  nations  born,  pnt  in 
an  almost  simultaneous  claim  for  the  invention  of  the 
Piano  Forte.  This,  of  course,  gave  ri.se  to  much 
disputation.  Dr.  Rimhault  has  devoted  a  liberal 
share  of  his  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  claimants,  and  has  awarded  a  judg- 
ment quite  in  consonance  with  our  views  of  the  mat- 
ter.    He  says ; — 

It  is  singular  that  these  three  ingenious  men,  Chris- 
tofali,  Marius,  and  Schroter,  should  have  conceived 
the  same  idea,  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and 
without  any  apparent  communication  or  collision. 
But  the  priority  is  certainly  due  to  the  Italian  maker, 
(Christofali)  whose  claims  are  now  fully  established. 
The  oliject  of  centuries  was  at  length  accomplished. 
The  quill,  pig's  bristle,  thorn,  ivory  tongue,  leathern 


tongue,  were  soon  to  be  banished.  A  small  hammer 
was  made  to  strike  the  string,  and  evoke  a  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  delicate  tone  unheard  before.  The  "  scratch 
with  ft  sound  at  the  end  of  it  "  was  doomed  to  a  lin- 
gering fate.  The  harpsichord  had  been  changed  into 
an  instrument  of  percussion,  and  it  only  remained  for 
later  manufacturers  to  perfect,  extend  and  popularize 
the  now  "  world-wide  Piano  Forte." 

As  the  new  instrument  was  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  innovator,  its  early  steps  were  not  rapid  ones. 
There  was  a  world  of  prejudice  to  remove,  and  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  In  France 
the  brothers  Krard  had  to  contend  against  existing 
interests,  ivhich  at  times  seemed  suflicientlv  powerful 
to  drive  them  from  the  kingdom.  But  all  turmoils 
have  an  end.  In  course  of  time  horizontal  grnnds, 
in  a  great  measure  through  their  agency,  came  into 
fashion.  In  England  an  impetus  was  given  by  the 
arrival  of  twelve  German  mechanics  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  who  obtained  from  this  circumstance  the 
appellation  of  the  "  twelve  apostles."  Charles  Dib- 
din  is  recorded  ns  having  been  the  first  to  perform  onb- 
licly  on  the  Piano  Forte.  This  event  occurred  on 
the  IBfh  of  May,  1767,  and  is  announced  as  follows  ; 

End  of  Art  T.  Miss  Bricklcr  will  sing  a  favorite 
song  from  Judith,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a 
new  instrument  called  Piano  Forte. 

Mason,  who  was  a  poet  and  a  musician  too.  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
strument and  proiected  models  for  the  removal  of 
several  defects.  The  oriiiinal  scale  was  from  F  F 
(octave  below  that  immediately  under  the  base  staff) 
up  to  F  in  alt,  comprising  five  octaves  ;  the  first  ad- 
dition was  of  half  an  oct.ave  upwards  to  C  in  altissi- 
mo  ;  then  the  scale  was  carried  down  to  C  C  C. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  keyboard  became  extended.  The 
compositions  of  Clementi  tended  very  much  to  estab- 
lish the  Piano  Forte  in  favor,  while  he  also  helped  to 
improve  the  mechanism  of  the  instrnment.  "  The 
Piano  Forte,"  says  Dr.  Rimhault,  "  was  now  firmly 
established  in  the  public  favor,  and  the  date  of  Cle- 
menti's  commencing  mannfactTtrer  (i.  e.  1800)  gave 
the  death  blow  to  the  old  harpsichoid." — Eveninrj 
Transcript, 

Norwich  Festivai,. — This  began  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  19,  with  a  cheap  concert,  at  which 
The  Creation  was  given,  with  Mad.  Novello,  Sims 
Reeves,  &c.  On  the  next  evening  a  miscellaneous 
concert  was  given,  at  which  selections  from  Gluck's 
Armlda  were  sung,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  Stern, 
dale  Bennett's  il/i/y  Queen.  The  Detingcn  Te 
Deum  and  Spohr's  Last  Judgment  making  the  day. 
programme  for  the  day,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make 
out.  On  Thursday,  Herr  Moliqne's  new  oratorio  of 
Abraham  was  performed,  which  is  hailed  as  the  most 
successful  attempt  at  composition  in  this  direction 
since  Mendelssohn's  Elij;ih. 

Brussels. — By  the  repetition  of  his  Paris  Con- 
certs, Richard  Wagner  has  produced  a  sensation  here 
also,  a  fact  that  was  inevitable,  considering  how  the 
public  are  so  satiated,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  by 
the  eternal  monotony  in  mnsical  matters.  For  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  his  concerts  were  the  sole 
topic  of  discussion  in  all  the  local  papers,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  coffeehouses  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort. The  majority  of  the  pntrons  of  music  here 
have  left  the  Future  to  decide  on  the  real  value  of 
Wagner's  compositions,  although  they  are  convinced 
the  composer  is  very  anxious  that  his  works  should 
be  appreciated  by  the  Present. 

Good  orchestral  music  is  to  he  heard  only  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatory,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Fetis.  The  band  has  made  considerable  progress 
during  the  past  year. 

M.  Fells  docs  not,  however,  confine  himself  mere- 
ly to  classsical  masterpieces  ;  so  little  does  he  exclude 
the  productions  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  per- 
forms even  unpublished  overtures  and  symphonies. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  asserted  that  he  is  invariably 
lucky  in  his  selection.  During  the  last  series  of  con- 
certs we  heard  an  overture  to  Skakespeare's  Macbeth, 
by  M.  de  Hartog,  a  Dutch  composer,  who  resides  in 
Paris,  and  composes  for  his  own  pleasure  —  and  that 
of  his  friends  also  —  and  has  already  published  .sever- 
al works.  The  composition  of  characteristic  over- 
tures to  tragedies  is  something  peculiar;  the  only 
models  of  this  kind  of  writing,  Beethoven's  overtures 
to  Corlolamis  and  K(/mont,  stands  too  high  to  be 
equalled  by  the  efforts  of  mere  talent,  and  what  have 
we,  now-a-days,  among  composers  but  talent  at  the 
very  most  ? 


Herr  Meyenno,  one  of  F^tis'  newest  pupils,  may 
also,  by  the  way,  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  this 
quiility.  He  h;is  now  come  forward,  allhough  some- 
what tardily,  with  an  unpublished  symphony.  It  was 
successful,  as  was  likewise,  and  perhaps  more  deserv- 
edly, a  symphony  by  Samuel,  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  originality. 

There  was  a  remarkable  performance,  at  the  last 
concert  of  the  Conservatory,  of  the  finale  to  the  sec- 
ond act  of  Le  Noz:e  de  f'li/aro.  Irritated  at  the  mu- 
tilation of  this  magnificent  piece  of  composition  at 
the  The'atre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  Fe'tis  determined  to  let 
the  public  of  Brussels  —  that  is  to  say,  the  "small 
Parisian  "  public,  —  hear  what  was  the  real  effect  of 
it  when  played  as  Mozart  wrote  it,  and  he  succeeded 
completely  in  carrying  out  his  intention. 

Grisi. — The  report  that  Mad.  Grisi  intends  to  sing 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  proves,  as  we  hoped  it 
would  do,  for  her  sake,  a  mistaken  rumor. — Athe- 
naium. 

RoYAi,  English  Ofkea,  Cotent  Garden. — 
This  establishment  is  announced  to  commence  its 
third  season,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  on  Monday,  October 
the  1st. 

Rotterdam. — A  society  has  been  formed  to  es- 
tablish a  German  opera.  Herr  Skruss,  of  Prague, 
has  been  engaged  as  conductor,  and  has  already  ar- 
rived to  enter  on  his  new  s;>hcre  of  action.  It  is  said 
that  Mad.  Pransse,  from  Prague,  is  to  be  the  prima 
donna  ;  Herr  Grimmingcr,  the  tenor;  Herr'  Brassin, 
the  barytone  ;  and  Herr  Carl  Formes,  the  bass. 

CoBLENTZ. — A  short  time  since.  Mile.  Marie  Cru- 
velli  gave  a  concert,  at  which  she  sang  airs  from  Ros- 
sini's Tancredl,  and  Donizetti's  Furorlta,  a  romance 
from  Verdi's  Trovatore,  and  two  German  songs  by 
Schumann  and  F.  Schubert.  Her  beautifully  full 
alto  voice  and  admirable  style,  especially  in  the  Italian 
pieces,  gained  for  her  enthusiastic  applause. 

Paris. — The  Grand  Opera  still  goes  on  with  Seml- 
ramis,  and  the  sisters  Marchisio  are  still  the  life  and 
soul  of  Rossini's  great  work.  Pierre  de  Medicls 
makes  an  occasional  apitearance  in  the  bills.  Le 
Prophets,  wlio.se  advent  has  been  imminent  for  some 
time,  is  retarded  by  the  illness  of  Mad  Tedesco. 
Meanwhile  Guillaume  Tell  is  in  preparation,  and 
Mile.  Carlotta  Marchisio  will  sing  the  part  of  Ma- 
thilde,  restoring  the  air  and  scena  which  had  had 
been  omitted  since  the  reduction  of  the  opera  to  three 
acts. 

Before  I  leave  the  operas  let  me  mention  that  the 
manager  of  the  Ope'ra  Comique  had  determined  to 
cast  the  part  of  Hoel  in  the  Pardon,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  he  is  about  to  produce,  to  Mile.  Werteimber, 
wdio  had  already  played  parts  written  originally  for 
bass  voices.  Meyerbeer  is  paid  to  have  approved  the 
arrangement.  The  opera  in  three  acts  by  ,Scribe  and 
M.  Offenbach  is  in  rehearsal,  and  it  is  to  be  produced 
wilh  orear  Sjdendor  of  scenery  and  decoration. 

The  Italian  opera  season  is  expected  to  be  very 
brilliant  this  winter,  and  it  is  said  the  subscription 
list  is  already  crowded  with  the  highest  names  among 
the  wealthy  and  the  aristocratic. 

The  spirit  of  musical  and  theatrical  activity  last 
week  has  left  us  languid  again.  I  have  nothing  more 
important  to  inform  you  of  than  the  production  of 
the  Trour^re  {Trovatore)  wt  the  Grand  t)pera,  with 
Michot  for  the  first  time  in  the  part  of  Manriqne,  and 
Mile.  Barbara  Marchis'o  in  that  of  Azuccna,  also  for 
the  first  time.  Both  debuts  were  successful,  but  es- 
pecially the  latter.  The  fine  contralto  voice  of  Mile. 
Barbara,  and  her  power  of  expressing  deep  emotion, 
brought  out  the  characteristics  of  the  gipsy  mother 
with  great  force.  M.  Michot  was  much  applauded  in 
such  passages  as  demand  feeling  aed  tenderness,  but 
in  the  more  vigorous  portions  he  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  The  Opera  Comique  gave  last  Monday  a 
representation  extraordinarie  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christians  in  Syria.  The  bill  was  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous composition,  commencing  with  the  Chaises 
a  porteurs,  followed  by  L'litnlle  da  Nord  (first  act). 
Ma  Tante  Dort.  ('transplanted  from  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique), the  second  act  of  Fra  Dlavolo,  a  scena  and 
duo  from  Chateau  Trompette,  and  three  pieces  fi'om 
the  Pardon.  A  new  opera  in  three  acts  is  about  to 
be  put  into  rehearsal  at  this  house.  The  music  is  by 
M.  Victor  Masse',  and  the  book  by  M.  Dumanoir, 
who  gives  to  his  work  the  title  of  Le  Lutrin. 

I  have  already  informed  you  how  the  company  of 
the  forthcoming  Italian  Opera  here  is  composed. 
The  opening  night  is  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  October, 
and  the  first  opera  produced  will  be  La  Sonnambula, 
with  Mile.  Ratta  and  Signer  Gardoni  in  the  principal 
parts.     The  next  opera  will  be  Flotow's  Maria,  in 
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which  Mario,  Grazini,  and  Mile.  Edenska,  the  new 
contralto,  will  sina;.  I  hear  from  Milan  that  M  Bot- 
tesini's  opera,  11  Aasedio  di.  Firenza,  lias  at  length  been 
produced  there,  but  did  not  meet  with  a  very  enthus- 
iastic reception.  The  composer  was  applauded,  but 
not  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  perforrannce.  The 
blame  is  kindly  laid  Iw  my  informant  on  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  execution.  Another  younj:;  composer,  M. 
Cagnori,  author  of  the  famous  Don  Ducrfafn,  has  had 
a  new  opera  performed  at  the  Scala  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  entitled  It  Vecchio  delta  ilontarpm.  Mad. 
Oiirvalho  has  made  her  first  appearance  at  Berlin  in 
11  Barl)iere,  and  she  has  made  sucli  an  impression  on 
the  German  critics  that  they  proclaim  her  the  Jenny 
Lind  of  1^'ance.  It  is  a  proof  with  how  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  tlio  Neapol- 
itan revolution  has  been  effected,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  Liberator's  triumph  and  the  king's  flight,  a  new 
opera  has  been  produced  by  Sgnor  Petrella.  It  is 
called  It  folktto  di  Gresij,  and  met  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success,  the  composer  being  called  before  the 
curtain,  I  am  told,  at  least  twenty  times. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the 
royal  library  of  Munich,  consisting  of  an  autograph 
piece  by  Moz:irt,  not  hitherto  known  to  exist,  and  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  in  any  list  of  his  composi- 
tions. It  is  an  Italian  air  tor  a  soprano  to  words 
comtnencing  Fra  cputo  nffanni  e  ceufo.  From  the  in- 
scri]ition  it  bears,  this  air  would  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Mozart  while  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1770, 
when  he  was  oidy  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  while 
his  fourth  dramatic  composition,  jl//Vn'rfote!erf(  Po«to, 
was  being  played  with  striking  suece-:3. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  Belgi.an  pa]ier  relates 
how  a  considerable  stir  is  being  made  in  diplomatic 
circles  here,  in  order  to  have  another  posthumous 
work  of  the  Russian  composer  Bortniansky  perform- 
ed.    The  Prince  W is  said  to  be  at  the  head 

of  this  movement,  and  in  order  to  popularise  the 
music  of  this  composer  he  is  about  to  organize  a 
number  of  concerts ;  to  which  end  he  has  sent  for  a 
Kussian  choral  society  composed  of  artists  whose 
execution  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  throughout  the 
world.  The  Greek  Clmrch  allows  no  musical  instru- 
ments to  be  u.'^ed  in  its  religious  services,  and  the 
choristers  are  therefore  accustomed  to  execute  pieces 
without  accompaniment.  It  is  only  in  Kussian  church- 
es that  the  contra  tiasso  voice,  less  rare  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere,  is  employed,  the  compass  of  which  extends 
to  the  lower  a,  two  notes  liclow  the  c  a  vide  of  the 
violoncello.  The  effect  of  these  voices  singing  an 
octave  below  the  basses  is  beyond  conception.  They 
are,  in  fact,  human  double  basses.  In  the  choral 
troop  brought  to  Paris  by  Prince  W.  are  several  of 
these  contra  tmssi,  among  whom  one  m  particular,  M. 
Ivan  Norrowine,  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is  des- 
tined, it  is  said,  to  make  quite  a  sensation.  The 
opera  of  Bortniansky,  which  it  is  sought  to  get  per- 
formed in  Paris,  was  found,  it  is  said,  among  his  pa- 
!  e,'S.  The  libretto  is  by  the  celebrated  Russian  poet, 
Pouschkin.  Several  unaccompanied  choruses  occur 
in  this  opera,  and  these  are  the  choruses  which  will 
be  performed  at  the  concert  in  question.  Bortnian- 
sky occupied  the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  Emper- 
or of  lT«s.sia  from  1782  to  1826,  when  he  died. 
His  music  is  chiefly  dependent  for  its  effect  on  the 
employment  of  choral  masses,  with  all  the  resources 
of  which  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted. 

gfoigljfs  loiirnal  of  ginsit. 
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Music  Here  and  Elsewhere. 

There  is  absolutely  notliing  to  be  chronicled  of 
what  has  been  doae  musically  here.  The  dis- 
jointed parts  of  the  various  opera  companies  are 
giving  operas  and  concerts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  none  of  them  come  near  us  or  give 
any  promise  of  doing  so,  But,  as  they  give  no 
promises,  they  will  have  none  to  break. 

Those,  however,  on  whom  we  depend,  and 
never  in  vain,  for  the  regular  home  supply  of  the 
best  music,  seem  to  be  stirring  in  good  earnest. 
Their  promises  are  never  broken,  and  we  know 
what  to  expect  when  ■we  read  their  announce- 
ments. 

First,  the  Handel  and  Haydn   Society  are  in 


the  field,  offering  us  the  best  of  the  good  things 
in  their  repertory.  Tliey  ask,  however,  the  guar- 
antee of  a  subscription  large  enough  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  a  series  of  concerts,  and  no  one  can 
deem  this  request  unreasonable.  Having  the  ad- 
vantages on  the  one  hand  of  age  and  long  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  on  the  other  the  advantage 
of  the  life  and  enterprise  and  fresh  voices  of  its 
younger  members,  this  Society  has  the  means  of 
giving  performances  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
those  that  have  given  it  its  reputation,  and  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  heard  in  this  country.  For  the  particulars  of 
their  scheme  for  the  coming  season,  we  refer  to 
their  advertisement. 

Then  comes  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
with  the  announcement  of  its  tvielflJi  season,  to 
commence  about  the  twentieth  of  the  present 
month,  for  which  their  subscription  lists  are  open 
at  the  music  stores.  The  regular  patrons  of  the 
Club  need  only  this  intimation  to  ensure  their 
names  being  placed  npon  the  lists  at  once.  The 
concerts  are  to  bo  given  in  the  new  and  beautiful 
saloon  of  the  Chickerings,  -which  will  more  than 
make  good  the  loss  of  the  old  one  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  which  had  become  so  endeared  to  all  lov- 
ers of  good  music  among  us. 

The  Quintette  Club  have  already  commenced 
thair  soirees  at  private  houses  in  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  wav  so  pleasant  of  hearin;;  good  mu- 
sic as  this  sociable  way,  in  the  mid.st  of  your  own 
friends  and  neighbors,  in  your  own  parlors.  This 
is  the  time  to  make  arrangements  for  such  parlor 
concerts  among  circles  of  personal  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
fact. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  S.  Parkman  Tuckerman 
has  been  appointed  organist  at  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  this  city.  No  one  among  us  has  given  more  at- 
tention to  Church  Music,  especially  to  that  of 
the  English  Church,  than  Dr.  Tuckerman.  He 
is  also  a  most  finished  organist,  and  our  readers 
doubtless  will  recollect  with  pleasure  his  agreea- 
ble letters,  "  A  Tour  among  Organs,"  published 
in  a  former  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 

So  having  looked  at  the  promises  for  the  future 
at  home,  let  us  glance  at  what  has  actually 
been  done  elsewhere. 

lil.  Flotow,  the  author  of  "  Martha,"  "  Ales- 
sandro  Stradella,"  &c.,  is  now  engaged  upon  the 
score  of  a  new  opera,  the  libretto  of  which  is 
written  by  M.  Emlle  Pohl. 

Florenza,  who  was  well  known  here  as  a 
baritone  singer  in  one  of  the  Italian  opera  troupes 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  arrived  in  Paris. 

The  German  "  Handel  Society  "  has  Just  de- 
livered to  its  subscribers  the  7th  volume  of  the 
works  of  the  great  composer,  which  contains 
Semele,  an  oratorio  composed  by  him  in  1743,  in 
the  space  of  one  month  ;  the  first  yjorformance  took 
place  Feb.  10,  1744;  the  text  is  taken  from  an 
old  tragedy.  To  the  full  score  is  added  a  piano 
arrangement,  by  Richter. 

Naples.  —  The  order  of  the  Dictator  opens 
the  theatres  again.  Madame  Bina-Steffenone 
has  been  engaged  and  the  barytone  Guicciardi. 

Franz  Liszt  has  made  a  very  brilliant  arrange- 
ment for   the   piano    of    Meyerbeer's    ScJiiUer- 


Marsch. — Thalberg  has  lately  arrived  in  Paris. — 
Alfred  Jaell  is  in  Vienna. 

M.  J.  Lotsky,  who  has  long  resided  in  Aus- 
tralia, has  brought  thence  a  National  hymn,  the 
origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Aborigines. 
It  is  said  to  have  a  fine  melody,  of  very  original 
character,  and  is  shortly  to  be  published.  We 
hope  it  is  better  than  the  music  of  our  aborigines. 

Trieste.  —  The  theatre  opened  for  the  sea- 
son with  I  Puritan.}.  Mad.  Ortolani,  "  of  the 
sweet  and  silvery  voice,"  being  prima  donna,  Ti- 
berini,  "  the  delicious  tenor,  and  Beneventano, 
the  barytone,  justly  celebrated  in  Europe  and 
America  "  taking  the  principal  parts. 

Vienna.  • —  The  Court  Opera  has  taken  up 
La  Juive  of  Halevy,  Wachtel  singing  the  role  of 
Eleazar.  A  Prussian  architect,  M.  Langhaus, 
has  made  the  plans  for  a  new  theatre  for  this  city 
which,  if  they  should  be  carried  out,  will  give  Vi- 
enna the  largest  and  most  beautiful  theatre  in 
the  world. 

Berlin.  —  Here  IMadame  Ca.th  has  had  good 
success  as  Valentine  in  the  Hiirjuenols.  (AYould 
not  this  lady  be  an  acquisition  to  some  of  our 
American  companies  at  this  time  ?) 

For  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Schiller 
(Nov.  10)  at  the  theatre  of  the  Court  opera,  the 
cantata  and  march  written  by  Meyerbeer  for  the 
great  festival  at  Paris  of  the  last  year.  During 
the  march  the  principal  personages  that  figure  in 
the  dramas  of  Schiller  will  be  grouped  upon  the 
stage,  a  dialogue  will  then  be  recited  written  for 
the  occasion  by  M.  Pfan,  and  the  performance 
will  close  with  the  cantata.  Mad.  Miolan-Car- 
valho  continues  her  triumphs  here,  having  sung 
in  the  Barber  and  Lucia,  with  immense  success. 
Some  critics  say  that  her  voice  lacks  volume  and 
that  she  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  situa- 
tions tliat  require  passion  and  energy,  but  they 
agree  with  the  general  public  which  admits  that 
no  cantatrice  has  ever  been  heard  in  Berlin, 
possessing  In  so  high  a  degree  the  true  art  of 
sliifinn-  and  who  vocalizes  in  a  manner  so  facile 
and  so  brilliant.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  public  has  heard  Mad.  Sontag  and  Jenny 
Lind. 

St.  Petersbueo. — The  Italian  opera  opened 
Sept.  23  Avith  the  Prophet,  sung  by  Taraberlik,  Mad. 
NantierDidie'e  and  Mad.  Dotdni.  The  house  was 
crowded,  and  Meyerbeer's  chef  d'wuvre  was  received, 
as  usual  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Mad. 
Lagrua  made  her  reentrtje  as  jSTorma,  in  which  she 
won  laurels  last  year.  Tambcrlik  replaced  Mongitn, 
who,  it  is  said,  will  not  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Mad.  BeDiardi  sang  the  part  of  Adalgisa,  Debassini 
took  that  of  Oroveso,  which  was  too  high  for  Marini. 

S.VN  En.i>'Cisco — EscOTT. — The  opera  season  of 
the  Englisli  troupe  in  this  city  has  come  to  an  end. 
Mrs.  Escott  was  the  prima  donna  of  the  company 
and  appears  to  have  made  quite  an  excitement.  We 
find  in  the  S.  F.  Herald  of  Sept.  18  the  following  re- 
port of  the  last  performance  : — 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  ilr.  William  Lyster  ap- 
peared with  Madame  Escott,  and  presenting  her  a 
splendid  gold  enamelled  watch,  ornamented  with  dia- 
mond sprigs  and  a  superb  chain,  spoke  io  the  following 
cfftct : 

"  Madame  Escott — I  am  commissioned  by  a  num- 
ber of  your  friends  and  admirers  to  present  you  with 
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tliis  beautiful  and  valuable  gift,  as  a  feeble  expression 
of  tlieii-  admiration  foi-  you  as  nn  artist,  and  regard 
for  you  as  a  lady.  I  also  avail  myself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  tender  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  un- 
tiring exertions  and  great  merit  as  prima  donna  of 
my  company,  and  beg  to  add  my  felicitations  upon 
the  unequivocal  success  which  has  attended  your  ef- 
forts." Madame  Escott,  quite  excited  at  the  unlook- 
ed  for  compliment,  returned  her  acknowledgments  in 
pretty  much  tlie  following  terms  :  "Mr.  Lyster — I 
beg  you  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen,  in  whose  behalf 
you  now  act,  my  most  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for 
the  precious  and  elegant  gift,  and  assure  them  that  it 
will  ever  be  regarded  by  me  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found a])preciation  and  gratitude.  Permit  me  also 
to  return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  undeviating 
kindness  and  gentlemanly  conduct  toward  myself 
from  the  time  of  leaving  New  York  to  the  present 
moment."  Then,  turning  to  the  audience,  Madame 
Escott  continued:  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  The 
memory  of  your  many  favors  and  repealed  expres- 
sions of  kindly  feeling,  will  ever  be  cherished  by  me 
with  truest  gratitude.  I  thank  you  from  tlie  inner- 
most recesses  of  my  heart. 

New  York,  Oct.  29th. — The  musical  season  com- 
menced last  week,  very  unexpectedly,  with  a  series 
of  operas  in  which  the  principal  parts  were  taken  by 
Mmc.  Fabbri,  Formes,  and  Stigeli.  It  can  be  imag- 
ined that  with  tlieso  three  no  representation  could  be 
bad,  or  even  indifferent.  But  Robert  le  Diable,  with 
which  the  season  opened,  was  not  as  well  given  as  it 
might  have  been.  Formes,  evidently  presumed  on 
his  position  of  favorite  with  the  public,  and  took  no 
pains  to  overcome  his  old  fault  of  false  intonation, 
wliich  has  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Fabbri, 
as  Alice,  was  pains-taking,  as  she  always  is,  but  the 
role  was  evidently  new  to  her.  Stigelli  was  the  only 
one  who  was  really  good  througliout.  Ou  Friday 
the  same  artists  appeared  in  Martha,  and  the  charm- 
ing little  opera  went  off  with  a  spirit  that  made  every- 
body enjoy  it.  Tlie  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was 
the  substitution  of  d'Orray  for  pretty  little  Berkel 
in  the  part  of  Nancy.  Her  great,  gaunt  figure,  and 
bold  manner,  was  very  inappropriate  for  tlie  arch  lit- 
tle soubrctte,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  this,  too,  to  judge 
from  the  stiffness  of  licr  acting  at  times.  To-night 
the  Huguenots  are  to  be  given,  and  for  Wednesday 
the  Freyschiitz  is  announced. 

Concerts  are  also  commencing.  On  Thursday  one 
was  given  for  the  de'bnt  of  Carlotta  Patti,  an  elder 
sister  of  little  Adelina.  TIic  young  lady  has  a  pleas- 
ing exterior,  a  fine  voice,  and  excellent  training;  she 
sang  several  Italian  airs  very  well,  and  was  very  flat- 
teringly received.  Slie  was  assisted  by  several  ar- 
tists of  our  standing  Italian  troupe;  Brignoli,  Fer- 
ri,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Saar,  wlio  played  several  pieces 
of  his  own,  fantasies  on  liigoletto,  and  the  "  Abend- 
stern  "  from  Tannhaiiscr,  an  Etude,  and  his  arrange- 
ment of  Mozart's  Minuet  from  the  E  flat  symphony. 
The  concert  was  well  attended,  and  altogether  suc- 
cessful. One  cannot  help  wondering  where  will  be 
tlie  end  of  this  talented  Patti  family.  Its  name  seems 
to  be  Legion,  and  if  it  continues  to  turn  out  an  artist 
every  year  or  two,  we  shall  fairly  be  flooded  with 
Pattis  and  Barilis. 

To-morrow  night  Mason  and  Thomas  give  their 
first  Soiree.  Many  of  tlieir  hearers  will  rejoice  that 
they  have  i-eturncd  to  Dodworth's  charming  little 
hall,  where  the  music  sounds  twice  as  well  as  in  all 
other  rooms  of  similar  size.  The  performance  for 
to-morrow  consists  ot  a  Trio  by  Beethoven,  a  Quar- 
tet by  Schubert,  Piano  Quintet  by  Schumann,  and  a 
Piano  solo. 

The  Philhai-monic  Society  have  had  two  rehear- 
sals, and  give  their  first  concert  on  the  tenth  of  next 
month.  The  orchestral  pieces  are  Schumann's  Sym- 
phony in  B  flat,  Beethoven's  second  Overture  to 
Lenore,  and  Mendelssohn's  MeeresstiUe  und  Gliick- 
liche  Fahrt.  —  ( 


New  York. — The  Trlhnne  speaks  thus  of  tlie 
debut  of  Jliss  Fanny  (Natali)  Heron. 

"A  word  must,  however,  be  said  concerning  the 
de'but  of  Miss  Fanny  Heron.  Her  voice  is  a  contral- 
to, with  a  tendency  to  the  mezzo  soprano,  rich  in 
quality,  full  in  tone,  and  remarkably  fresh.  She  has 
also  a  sufficient  facility  in  execution  ;  and  an  excel- 
lent method.  Her  knowledge  of  stage  business  is 
very  good,  and  her  performance  generally  was  mark- 
ed by  a  rare  intelligence.  The  part  of  the  Page  is  an 
ungracious  one  for  a  debutante,  the  costume  usually 
worn  being,  to  say  the  least,  not  becoming  to  most 
women.  In  almost  any  other  character,  Miss  Heron 
would  have  appeared  to  even  greater  advantage,  than 
in  the  one  she  last  night  filled,  and  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  she  made  so  decided  a  success,  shows 
clearly  that  she  is  an  artist  of  great  ability  and  much 
promise. 

Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  has  just  returned  to 
England  from  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  her  native 
city  of  Stockholm,  where  she  was  cordially  received 
by  her  friends,  from  whom  she  had  been  absent  sev- 
eral years.  Her  successor  upon  the  musical  stage  of 
Sweden,  Louise  Michal,  whom  the  Swedish  critics 
agree  in  considering  little  if  any  inferior,  h.as  lately 
been  married  to  her  cousin,  and  in  imitation  of  her 
predecessor,  now  signs  her  name  Louise  Michal 
Michaeli.— .V.   0.  Delta. 

Miss  Pyne  and  Mr.  Harrison  commenced  their 
season  of  English  opera  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
on  the  1st  inst.,  with  William  Vincent  Wallace's 
"  Lurline."  The  house  was  crowded  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  with  a  most  enthusiastic  audience  Mr. 
Henry  Wharton,  Miss  Lcffier,  and  Miss  Albertazzi, 
were  the  new  additions  to  the  company.  Miss  Lef- 
fier,  who  possesses  a  fine  contralto  voice,  is  said  to  be 
a  great  addition  to  it. 

The  Fe.ist  of  Taberxacles. — Many  of  our 
readers  doubtless  recollect  a  stout,  plethoric  German, 
with  flushed  and  austere  features — indicating  a  some- 
what misanthropic  turn  of  mind — who  might  have 
been  seen  promenading  Chestnut  street,  a  few  years 
since,  with  measured  tread,  and  clutching  nervously 
a  stout  cane  ;  airing  himself  upon  the  fashionable 
thoroughfare,  or  perchance  dropping  in  at  the  music 
stores  to  gather  the  latest  musical  on  dils.  That  in- 
dividual was  Charles  Zeuncr,  a  pupil  and  follower  of 
J.  N.  Hummel — .a  man  of  large  European  reputation, 
and  one  of  the  profoundest  theorists  in  this  country. 
Later  in  life,  this  tone-master  allowed  his  mind  to 
become  filled  with  spiritualistic  hallucinations,  even 
unto  the  distr.action  of  the  same  ;  and  ho  perished 
wretchedly  at  his  own  hands,  during  an  aberration  of 
mind  of  unusual  violence.  Without  any  next  of 
kin,  his  property  (about  $1.t,000)  reverted,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  to  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  resident.  Parenthetically,  a 
snug  outfit  this  might  have  proved  to  some  worthy, 
struggling  musicians;  or  to  the  impoverished  widows 
and  children  of  many  an  art-servant,  who  after  a  life 
of  enthusiastic  devotion  and  self  sacrifice  to  the  most 
refining  of  all  profes.sions,  sank  down  info  his  grave, 
unrequited  and  unappreciated.  No  doubt  the  unfor- 
tunate Zeuncr,  in  the  healthy  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties, would  have  bequeathed  his  worldly  goods  in 
some  such  beneficent  manner. 

His  musical  library  and  MS.  compositions  were 
put  up  'at  sale  in  Camden  and  are  now  scattered  to 
the  four  winds,  in  various  hands.  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Newland,  a  musician  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  development  of  music  in  our  midst,  secured  a 
score  of  the  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  an  oratorio  of 
great  merit;  and  discovering  in  each  of  its  compon- 
ent parts,  evidences  of  the  splendid  genius  of  its 
author,  he  has  placed  it  in  rehearsal,  with  a  view  to 
a  public  performance  on  Nov.  16th.  Mr.  Newland 
has  kindly  allowed  us  to  peruse  the  score,  and  we 


can  safely  promise  to  those  who  may  attend  the  eon- 
cert,  a  musical  entertainment  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter. The  bass  solos  and  choruses  are  fully  equal  to 
many  from  the  greatest  masters.  Those  who  desire 
to  realize  fully  what  manner  of  man  passed  from  our 
midst,  when  the  words  "  Chas.  Zeuncr  has  shot 
himself"  startled  the  community,  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  in  the  concert  thus  announced. —  ' 
Amateur's   Giiidf,  (Phikuhlpldu.) 

This  was  originally  brought  out  in  Boston  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  poem  which  Mr.  Zeuner 
set  to  music  being  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr. 
Many  of  our  older  readers  will  recollect  it. 

Boi'FALO  Sakgerbund. — At  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  this  Society,  held  last  week,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  reelected  to  office 
Director,  Wilhelm  Braun  ;  President,  Otto  Schug- 
gens  ;  Vice-President,  A.  Holzliausen  ;  Secretary,  C. 
Bruehl ;  Treasurer,  H.  Doerffel.  The  Society  now 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members. 

SisGTNG. — The  following  from  an  Animadverion 
on  the  Church  Music,  written  by  Aelredus,  Abbott  of 
Eivaidx,  in  Yorkshire,  who  died,  A.  D.,  1166,  so 
well  describes  the  kind  of  singing  we  too  often  hear, 
that  we  reprint  it  in  the  hope  that  some  singers  may 
have  the  power  given  them  "  to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them." 

"  Let  me  speake  now  of  those  who,  under  the  shew 
of  religion,  doe  usurpe  those  things  for  the  service  of 
their  vanity,  which  the  ancient  Fathers  did  profitably 
exercise  in  their  types  of  future  tilings.  Whence 
then,  I  pray,  all  types  and  figures  now  ceasing, 
whence  hath  the  Church  so  many  Organs  and  Mu- 
sicall  Instruments'?  To  what  purpose,  I  demand,  is 
that  terrible  blowing  of  Belloes,  expressing  rather 
the  crackes  of  thunder,  than  the  sweetness  of  a 
voyce  1  To  what  purpose  serves  that  contraction 
and  inflection  of  the  voyce?  This  man  sings  a  base, 
this  a  small  meane,  another  a  treble,  a  fourth  divides 
and  cuts  asunder,  as  it  were,  certaine  middle  notes.  _ 
One  while  the  voyce  is  strained,  anon  it  is  remitted, 
now  againe  it  is  dashed,  and  then  againe  it  is  inlarged 
with  a  lowder  sonnd.  Sometimes,  which  is  a  shame 
to  speake,  it  is  enforced  into  an  horse's  ncighings ; 
sometimes,  the  masculine  vigor  being  laid  aside,  it  is 
sharpened  into  the  shrillnesse  of  a  woman's  voyce  ; 
now  and  then  it  is  writhed,  and  retorted  with  a  cer- 
taine artificiall  circumvolution.  Sometimes  thou 
mayest  see  a  man  with  an  open  mouth,  not  to  sing, 
but  as  it  were,  to  breathe  out  his  last  gaspe,  by  shut- 
ting in  his  breath,  and  by  a  certaine  ridiculous  inter- 
ception of  his  voyce,  as  it  wera  to  threaten  silence, 
and  now  againe  to  imitate  the  agonies  of  a  dying 
man,  or  the  extasies  of  such  as  suffer. 

In  tlie  meantime,  the  whole  Ijody  is  stirred  up  and 
downe  with  certaine  histrionical  gestures  :  the  lips 
are  wreathed,  the  eyes  turne  round,  the  shoulders 
play,  and  the  bending  of  tlie  fingers  doth  answsr 
every  note.  And  this  ridiculous  dissolution  is  called 
religion;  and  Avhere  these  things  are  most  fiequently 
done,  it  proclaimed  abroad  that  God  is  there  honor- 
ably served.  In  tlie  meantime,  tlie  common  people 
standing,  trembling  and  astonished,  admire  the  sound 
of  the  Organs,  the  noyse  of  the  Cymbals  and  musi- 
call  intruments,  the  harmony  of  the  Pipes  and  Cor- 
nets ;  but  yet  looke  upon  the  gesticulatious  of  the 
singers,  the  meretricious  alternations,  interchanges, 
and  inflections  of  the  voyces,  not  without  derision 
and  laughter ;  so  tliat  a  man  may  thinke  that  they 
came  not  to  an  oratory  or  to  a  house  of  prayer,  but 
to  a  theatre  ;  not  to  pray,  but  to  gaze  about  them  ; 
neither  is  that  dreadfull  majesty  feared  before  whom 
they  stand,  etc.  Thus,  this  Church  singing,  which 
the  holy  Fathers  liave  ordained  that  the  weake  might 
be  stirred  up  to  piety,  is  perverted  to  the  use  of  un- 
lawful pleasure,  r.  c,  the  vanity  of  the  singers. — Ban- 
ner of  the  Cross. 
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The  scheme  for  the  nineteenth  season  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  is  published.  It 
comprises  five  concerts,  which  will  take  place  on  the 
10th  of  November,  the  22cl  of  December,  the  2(1  of 
February,  the  16th  of  March,  and  the  20th  of  April. 
Each  concert  will  be  preceded  by  two  afternoon  re- 
hearsals, and  one  which  will  take  place  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  former  will  commence  at  3  1-2  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  10  o'clock.  Those  for  the  first 
concert  will  occur  on  the  afternoons  of  October  10 
and  24,  and  on  the  morning  of  November  10.  The 
first  programme  will  include  Robert  Schumann's 
Symphony,  No.  2,  in  C ;  Beethoven's  Overture. 
"  Leonora,"  No.  2,  in  C  (first  time) ;  and  Mendels 
sohn's  Overture  in  D,  "  A  Calm  Sea  and  Happy 
Voyage."  The  rehearsals  and  concerts  will  take 
place  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  orchestra  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theodore  Eisfeld. — 
N.    Y.   Tribune. 

Miss  Kellogg,  who  made  a  kind  of  a  debut  at  a 
matinee  last  season,  in  New  York,  will  make  her  first 
formal  appearance  in  opera  during  the  present  fiill. 
She  has  been  vigorously  prosecuting  her  studies  of 
late,  and  may  be  seen  almost  nightly  at  the  Academy, 
listening  and  learning  as  hard  as  she  can,  while  the 
great  prima  donnas  display  their  different  styles. 
Miss  Kellogg's  friends,  and  they  are  legion,  predict 
for  her  a  brilliant  career. — iV.   0.  Picayune. 

The  Conductor,  Muzio's  opera  of  Una  Scomezia, 
written  expressly  for  Patti,  Brignoli,  Ferri  and  Susi- 
ni,  will  be  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music  dur- 
ing the  present  month. — Ibid. 

For  next  year,  on  dit,  Mr.  Ullmann  has  engaged 
the  famous  London  prima  donna,  Czillag;  for  1862, 
Johanna  Wagner  and  the  sisters  Marchis'o.  It  is 
understood  that  Gye,  of  Covent  Garden,  having  lost 
Mario,  wishes  to  retain  Tamberlik,  so  that  his  Amer- 
ican engagement  will  probably  go  over  to  September, 
1S61.— /6(rf. 

Ullmann,  besides  Jenny  Ney,  above  mentioned, 
has  engaged  Signorina  Inclini,  (why  will  she  not  be 
native  and  democratic  enough  to  call  herself  plain 
Miss  Hinckley,)  the  new  American  star  on  the  lyric 
stage  in  Italy,  to  be  here  in  the  commencement  of 
November,  while  the  famous  contralto,  M'me.  D' 
Angri,  is  upon  her  way.  Also,  Carl  Formes's  bro- 
ther, William,  a  baritone. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  is  now  nearly 
'  completed,  externally  ;  and  (the  New  York  T'/Ziiine 
says)  it  makes  a  much  finer  appearance  than  we  sup- 
posed it  could,  judging  from  the  elevation  of  the 
architect.  But  no  one  would  imagine  from  any  ex- 
ternal indications  that  it  was  a  liuilding  devoted  to 
music  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  most  massive  look- 
ing and  imposing  structure  in  Brooklyn,  and  there  is 
none  on  this  side  of  the  East  River  that  look  so  much 
like  a  monastic  or  collegiate  building.  Keeping  out 
of  view  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  it  is  a 
noble  piece  of  architecture.  We  hope  that  some 
amends  will  be  made  in  the  interior  decorations  for 
its  external  solemnity. 

M'me.  Anna  Bishop  has  returned  from  her  South- 
ern and  Western  tour,  and  at  last  accounts  was  en- 
joying herself  in  the  country  near  New  York. — N.  0. 
Picayune. 

General  Washington's  Harpsichord,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  has  lately 
been  re-varnished  and  repaired.  It  is  a  singular 
looking  affair,  about  ten  feet  long,  and  varying  from 
four  feet  to  eighteen  inches  in  width.  It  was  sent  on 
Friday  to  Mount  Vernon,  so  that  the  Prince  saw  it. 

Shepherds'  Chortis. — The  Ram  des  Vaches  echo 
from  every  Alpine  height ;  but  no  idea  can  be  con- 
veyed in  word.■^  of  the  peculiarity  of  these  mountain 
choruses.  They  are  not  tunes  or  melodies,  and  are 
not  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  music;  yet 
they  have  rules,  and  in  their  native  air  .are  thrilling 
beyond  description.  There  is  very  little  motion  of 
the  lips  or  mouth,  and  the  breathing  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Their  character  varies  in  different  p.arts  of 
Switzerland,  and  corresponds  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  also  of  individuals,  being  gav  and  lively, 
or  sad  and  melancholy,  with  the  temperament  of  the 
singer  and  the  occasion  which  calls  ihem  forth. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  sing  together,  and  keep  time 
and  tune,  but  it  is  not  usual.  It  is  the  song  of  the 
solitary  shepherd  on  the  hills,  and  invented  not  for 
communication  with  men,  but  with  the  animals,  who 
are  his  life-companions.  The  literal  translation  of 
the  French  and  German  word  is  coio  rows,  and  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cows  arrange 
themselves  when  coming  at  its  call.     Those  who  are 


in  the  habit  of  marching  farthest  have  bells,  and  the 
moment  they  hear  the  kuhreih  they  wend  their  stejis 
homeward,  and  are  followed  by  all  in  a  row. —  Cot- 
tages of  the  Alps. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  opera  company  which 
has  been  engaged  for  the  Tacon  theatre,  Havana,  for 
the  approaching  season.  The  prime  donne  are  Lotti, 
Fanny  Natali  and  Volpir.i ;  contralto,  Triez,  Natiili  ; 
tenon,  Pausani,  Volpani  and  Testa;  baritoni,  Cresci 
and  Manousi ;  bassi,  Biati,  and  Rocco. 

Two  concerts  given  ,by  Camillo  Sivori,  the  great 
violinist,  at  Milan,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Garibaldi, 
produced  fifteen  thousand  francs,  (three  thousand 
dollars,)  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  victori- 
ous commander. 


The  LiBEiiATOR  and  the  Levellek. — We  hear 
from  Paris  that  great  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  production  of  Taimhauser  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  only  person  in  Paris,  to  judge  from  the  news- 
papers, who  likes  Herr  Wagner's  music  (of  which 
specimens,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  presented  to 
the  Parisians  a  few  months  since  in  a  series  of  some 
half  dozen  concerts)  is  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
Emperor  has  had  several  interviews  with  Herr  Wag- 
ner, and  the  result  is  that  he  is  charmed  with  his  mu- 
sic ;  though  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  at  these  inter- 
views Herr  Wagner  either  sang  or  played  to  his  Maj- 
esty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Herr  Wagner  is  charmed  with  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  Emperor  has  directed  that  no  expense 
shall  be  spared  in  putting  Tannhdnser  on  the  stage  in 
a  style  worthy  of  the  great  Republican  and  German 
Unitarian  who  composed  it;  and  Herr  Wagner  has 
shown  his  appreciation  of  the  great  Liberator  of  op- 
pressed nationalties  by  introducing  into  his  perfect 
chrysolite  of  an  opera  the  meretricious  and  altogether 
foreign  element  of  a  ballet,  so  as  to  qualify  it  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Academic.  This  is  very  civil  on  both 
sides;  and,  even  if  Taimhauser  does  not  succeed  in 
Paris)  which,  however,  it  must  do  if  enough  money 
is  spent  on  it),  the  French  Emperor  will  be  sure  to 
have  some  sort  of  success  in  Germany — that  is  to 
say.  among  the  party  to  which  Herr  Wagner  belongs, 
and  over  which  he  has  an  influence  which  will  not 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  read  any  of 
his  writings.  We  wonder  what  Napoleon  I.  would 
have  thought  of  Herr  Wagner's  operas — supposing 
that  he  had  heard  them  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
no  question  about  the  possession  of  the  Rhine  coun- 
try. He  liked  Me'hul's  Irato,  which  was  written  in 
the  Italian  style,  but  not  Mehul's  other  operas  ;  and, 
when  he  was  asked  why  he  had  not  appointed  Cheru- 
bini  director  of  his  concerts,  replied — ignorantly,  but 
with  a  meaning  that  some  will  understand — that  it 
w.as  "  because  he  liked  music,  not  noise."  It  suits 
Napoleon  III.  just  now  to  pretend  that  he  likes  noise, 
not  music.  However,  we  will  say  no  more  about 
Itinnhauser,  until  it  is  brought  out  at  the  Royal  En- 
glish Opera — which,  it  is  said  now,  will  open  the  first 
week  in  October. — Illustrated  Times. 

The  Siffleuks  in  Paris. — The  late  Parisian 
papers  speak  of  a  singul.ar  association  which  is  or- 
ganizing in  that  city,  under  the  significant  title  of  the 
"  Blackbird's  Club."  It  is  actually  composed  of 
twenty  young  gentlemen,  whose  number  may  be  in- 
creased to  thirty,  and  who  will  distribute  themselves, 
by  b.ands  of  six,  eight  or  ten,  to  attend  all  the  princi- 
pal performances  of  the  theatres  in  the  French  capi- 
tal. Their  aim  is  to  restore  the  wliistle  in  all  its  pris- 
tine prerogatives,  and  to  crush  the  organization  of 
paid  claqueurs  who  applaud  so  tremendously  the  ar- 
tists whom  they  black  mail,  and  the  pieces,  the  au- 
thors of  which  are  in  their  good  graces.  The  black- 
birds, who  are  all  gentlemen  of  taste,  and  very  well 
posted  up  about  dramatic  literature,  will  go  to  the 
theatres  at  the  club's  expense,  and  scatter  themselves 
in  the  house  two  by  two,  in  order  to  whistle  or  ap- 
plaud according  to  their  individual  spontaneous  best 
judgment,  and  without  the  least  semblance  of  a  pre- 
concerted plan.  But  they  will  whistle  only  at  the 
end  of  acts,  for  fear  of  troubling  the  performance. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  club,  an  important  ques- 
tion was  the  order  of  the  day.  What  kind  of  whistle 
would  the  blackbirds  use  ■?  Some  were  for  a  screak- 
ing one  ;  but  the  m.ajority  decided  in  favor  of  a  mel- 
low one,  thinking  that  their  right  was  to  criticise,  but 
without  offering  any  kind  of  provocation.  We  think 
that  the  Parisian  theatres,  pestered  with  low  stipend- 
ed  claqueurs,  will  be  highly  benefited  by  the  new  or- 
ganiz.ation  ;  and  as  for  the  artists  and  authors  whose 
misfortune  may  be  to  hearthe  almost  forgotten  sound, 
they  may  at  least  comfort  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  have  paid  nothing  for  their  whis- 
tles. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Fur  away,  my  thoughts  are  far  away. 

Mrs.  Bloede.  25 
A  taking  Rong,  written  with  more  than  common 
ability  and  offtiring  many  nice  points  to  the  singer. 

Jeannie  Wilton.     Scotch  Ballad.       McNaughton.  25 

The  happy  talent  of  the  composer  hag  already  fur- 
nished the  home-circle  with  many  charming  ballads, 
which  will  secure  this  very  pretty  new  one  a  friendly 
reception. 

I  am  thinking  of  my  mother.  L.  Marshall.  25 

A  nice  sentimental  song.    Easy. 


Ever  my  spirit  lingers  with  thee. 


Glover,  25 


A  Rong.  which  will  be  popular.  It  calls  the  popular 
"  Ever  of  thee"  pleasantly  to  mind,  not  on  account 
of  any  plagiarism  in  the  melody,  but  because  of  the 
similarity  in  the  general  construction  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  whole  compcsition. 

Instrumental  Muaic. 

Intermede  Ball.     New  Dance.  35 

With  full  music  and  figures  as  agreed  on  by  the 
leading  masters  of  the  terpsichorean  art  in  Paris. 

Song  of  the  Page,  in  the  "  Huguenots."     Tran- 
scribed by  Otto  Dresel.  35 

The  well-known,  beautiful  Aria  d''Entrata  as  a  cap- 
tivating piano  piece.  The  peculiar  difficulty  of 
transferring  all  the  beauties  of  an  elaborate  score  to 
the  piano,  which  is  denied  the  power  of  ''  singing," 
are  nicely  overcome.  The  reputation  of  the  composer 
is  such,  that  something  very  fine  may  be  expected. 

La    Eeve    de    Bonheur    (Dream   of  happiness) 

Waltzes.  Camille  Sckube7-t,  50 

Very  brilliant,  yet  only  moderately  difficult.  Schu- 
bert is  to  Paris,  what  StrauFs  is  to  Vienna,  or  D' Albert 
to  London.  When  the  Parisians  waltz,  the  music,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  by  Schubert.  These  spark- 
ling waltzes  are  not  yet  as  widely  known  here  as  they 
deserve  to  be. 


Toast  Galop.     Arranged  by 


Carl  Zerrahn.  25 


A  favorite  galop  which  promises  to  be  very  popular 
during  the  ensuing  season. 

Don  Pasquale.     Grande  Fantaisie  brilliante. 

C.  Voss.  75 

One  of  Voss's  best  arrangements,  of  the  difficulty  of 
his  Fantasias  on  Martha  and  Traviata.  Players  of 
some  experience  will  not  need  to  practice  much  on 
them. 


First  set  of  Mazurkas. 


J.  Mihel   50 


Composed  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  Mazurka 
step,  taught  in  Paris,  the  full  description  of  which  is 
given  with  the  music. 

Books. 
The  Wesletan  Sacred  Hakp.    A  collection 
of  Choice  Tunes  and  Hymns  for  Prayer,  Class 
and  Camp  Meetings,  Choirs  and  Congregational 
Singing.  50 

A  very  compact  and  convenient  12mo.  volume  of 
words  and  music  for  the  Methodist  Church,  and  one 
that  will  prove  quite  welcome  for  public  and  private 
use.  It  contains  nearly  300  pages  of  the  best  hymns 
and  tunes,  most  of  which  are  standard  old  favorites 
and  the  remainder  those  that  will  soon  become  such. 


Slosio  BY  Mail. — Mu^ic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Per.':ous  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savinj:  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated   frcm  RiebPs   "  Musikaliscbe  Charakterkopfe,  by 
Fanny  Malone  Raymond. 

Bach  and  Mendelssohn 

Feom  a  Social  Point  of  View. 

TI. 

Music  and  Polished  Society. 

To  this  portrait  of  the  worthy  German  citizen 
and  musician  of  the  eip;hteenth  century,  we  may 
oppose  the  sketch  of  a  real  son  of  the  nineteenth  ; 
of  a  man,  who  belonged  to  "  polished  society  "  as 
much  as  Bach  was  a  member  of  the  eitizen  class 
—  who  possessed  an  appreciation  of  Bach,  diffi- 
cult to  exceed  :  who  was  inspired  and  strength- 
ened in  the  study  of  Bach's  works,  and  who  yet 
forms  a  direct  contrast  to  tbe  old  master  in  his  so- 
cial and  artistic  personality. 

Let  us  take  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  musical 
present  the  romantic  school  reigned  like  an  elderly 
queen,  who  took  little  heed  of  her  rising  nobility, 
a  musical  "  young  Germany  "  that,  like  its  liter- 
ary branch  in  Paris,  began  to  gain  ground,  with 
Meyerbeer  as  leader ;  he  who  strove,  by  means 
of  every  allurement,  daring  mixture  of  style,  and 
distended  forms,  to  bring  new  substance  into  the 
sentimental  character  of  Weber  and  Spohr ; 
while  the  enticing  melodies  of  Rossini  and  Bellini 
were  sounded  through  all  Germany. 

About  that  time  there  appeared  a  young  man, 
whose  aim  attracted  attention  on  account  of  its 
rarity;  he  cared  little  for  Paris  or  Italy,  passed 
over  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  went  back  industri- 
ously, of  his  own  accord,  to  what  Handel  and 
Bach  had  written.  He  gave  to  the  old  forms  of 
those  powerful  but  austere  masters,  a  more  flexi- 
ble form,  a  newer  life  ;  and  strove  to  bring  back 
the  old,  chaste  earnestness  to  the  music  that  had 
grown  so  frivolous.  He  even  smuggled  into  the 
concert  room  the  artistic  woof  of  counterpoint, 
which  had  become,  to  the  majority  of  musicians, 
a  secret,  like  the  lost  art  of  Gothic  architecture. 
But  he  did  not  stand  still  at  pure,  interwoven 
form ;  he  wished  to  become  a  tone-poet,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time  ;  and  all  that  "  young 
Germany"  called  its  own,  rang  through  his  classic 
forms  in  a  wonderfully  charming,  intelligible, 
even  coquettish,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  contra- 
dictory manner. 

Then  some  of  the  connoisseurs  turned  up  their 
noses  ;  said  they,  "  He  Is  an  uncommon  man  — 
what  a  pity  that  he  is  only  an  exception,  a  spe- 
ciality." They  meant  to  say  that  he  was  like 
one  of  those  lovely  fldSvering  trees,  that  stand 
alone,  and  bear  no  fruit. 

Twenty  years  have  passed ;  we  have  buried, 
but  not  forgotten,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 
"With  the  word  "  speciality"  his  peculiar  position 
is  expressed.  He  has  penetrated,  not  here  or 
there  alone,  but  all  musical  Germany  has  been 
more  or  less  infected  with  this  Mendclssohnian 
"  speciality  " ;  it  did  not  break  for  itself  a  broad 
and  sudden  way,  but  penetrated  through  like  a 
fine,  busy  May  rain,  and  that,  we  all  know,  pen- 
etrates very  deeply.  Mendelssohn  did  not  make 
"  a  sensation,"  with  any  single  work,  like  Meyer- 


beer ;  yet  he  was  hardly  dead,  when  general  con- 
sent pronounced  him  the  greatest  composer 
among  all  his  contemporaries.  In  this  our  com- 
poser is  alone  among  all  musicians  of  later  times. 
And  what  did  he  principally  write  ?  AVhat  oth- 
ers will  not  write,  because  people  will  not  listen, 
works  for  the  church,  oratorios,  cantatas,  symph- 
onies, quartets,  and  sonatas.  Many  German 
composers  write  such  works  from  an  impulse  they 
cannot  repress,  yet  with  the  painful  conviction 
that  such  compositions  must  for  ever  sleep  in 
their  desks.  Mendelssohn  was  almost  the  only  for- 
tunate one,  who  dared  to  write  in  this  true  form  of 
the  German  spirit,  and  who  brought  ont  and 
published,  even,  such  serious  works :  in  his  last 
days,  he  commanded  music  and  the  pnblic,  as  a 
genial  master  always  should,  but  so  rarely  suc- 
ceeds in  doing.  He  was  too  prudent  not  to  fall 
in  with  the  taste  of  his  time,  and  too  proud  to  let 
his  concessions  be  plainly  perceived.  He  often 
composed  like  a  tone  diplomatist.  At  last,  cer- 
tainly, it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to 
work  diplomatically,  for  his  own  •'  speciality  "  had 
become  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  hundreds  fol- 
lowed in  Mendelssohn's  path,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously ;  while  now,  there  is  not  a  singing  so- 
ciety, in  any  country  village,  that  does  not  hold 
it  as  a  point  of  honor,  to  practice  Mendelssohn's 
choruses  —  "  the  learned  "  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  was  the  first  composer  for  a  very 
long  period,  who  fixed  German  musical  taste  in  a 
certain  direction.  A  topography  of  German 
musical  life  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  For  our  composers,  unfor- 
tunately, allow  themselves  to  be  more  conveni- 
ently grouped  according  to  mountain-chains  and 
river-valleys,  than  according  to  their  artistic  dif- 
ferences. Our  musical  particularity  exceeds  that 
of  politics,  for  it  is  far  more  fortuitous  and  arbi- 
trary than  the  latter.  We  have  the  musie  of 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Hamburgh,  &o.,  but 
German  music  has  become  an  idea,  like  the  Ger- 
man kingdom.  Since  Mendelssohn's  death,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  any  young  composer,  that  he 
has  a  German  public.  Only  two  song-writers, 
and  a  few  mediocre  talents  in  the  light  operatic 
style  have  become  popular.  Robert  Schumann 
is  regarded,  in  the  Elb  territory,  as  a  Messiah,  at 
least  by  his  companions  in  aim  and  opinion,  but 
the  Thuringian  forest  is  the  boundary  of  his 
fame.  How  many  south  and  west  Germans  know 
anything  of  Schumann's  greater  works  ?  I  am 
no  admirer  of  Schumann's  muse,  but  while  I 
wish  that  he  had  found  correi't  critical  apprecia- 
tion, I  also  wish  that  people  would  iearn  to  know 
him  more  generally.  Richard  Wagner  is  an  art- 
extravaganza,  but  still  a  phenomenon  who  must 
be  taken  notice  of  But  how  many  musicians, 
how  many  operatic  stages,  always  excepting  a 
narrow  circle,  have  taken  notice,  practical  notice 
of  his  creations  ?  Hebbel  is  something  such  a 
literarj'  phenomenon.  Almost  every  great  theatre 
has  experimentalized  with  his  dramas,  not  to  ex- 
pound his  literary  tendencies,  but  because  they 
held  it  as  a  point  of  honor,  to  take  notice  of  this 


original  poet.  Such  points  of  honor  are  scarce 
in  the  musical  world.  The  difficulty  of  hearing 
one  of  Wagner's  operas,  has  excited  curiosity 
about  them,  much  more  powerfully  than  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Wagner's  own  pamphlets  and  his 
friend  Liszt's  extravagant  declamation  could  have 
done. 

We  have,  then,  lost  a  centralization  of  musical 
literature.  The  position  of  our  poetic  literature 
is  consistent,  compared  with  this  division.  The 
lyrists  of  Austria,  Lenau,  Griin,  Zedlitz,  &c.  are 
as  well  recognized  as  our  native  born  poets. 
Side  by  side  with  these  lyrists,  a  group  of  Aus- 
trian song  composers  may  be  not  unworthily 
placed.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  weakest 
and  most  superficial  among  them,  their  names 
have  scarcely  reached  the  north ;  and  yet  we  re- 
member a  notice  that  was  given  out,  some  years 
ago,  by  one  of  the  first  Viennese  publisher,  to 
the  effect  that  he  only  published  "  Austrian 
music ! " 

Mendelsson's  lyrics  alone,  have  become  natural- 
ized in  every  German  country. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  "  exchanges"  for  Ger- 
man opera.  Berlin  for  the  north-east,  Hamburg 
for  the  north  west,  Frankfort  for  the  south-west, 
&e.  Success  in  one  of  these  places  secures  the 
run  of  a  new  work  —  not  in  Germany  —  but  in 
the  valley,  or  mountain  chain,  which  contains  the 
subject  cities  of  either  of  these  exchanges.  Here 
is  musical  topography  again.  An  opera  is  bril- 
liantly successful  in  the  Frankfort  state  and 
sandstone  system,  while  in  the  Munich  chalk 
system,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Germany  no 
longer  possesses  a  musical  metropolis.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Vienna  held  this 
position ;  earlier,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Hamburg, 
and  other  cities.  Musical  localities  are  growin" 
more  and  more  illiberal.  He  who  would  move 
musical  Germany  must  find  the  Archimedian 
point,  upon  which  to  place  the  lever,  outside  of 
his  own  limits.  Meyerbeer  found  this  point  in 
Paris.  His  success  brought  a  number  of  German 
composers  to  believe,  that  in  order  to  conquer 
German  opinion,  they  must  be,  musically  speak- 
ing, untrue  to  Germany. 

Even  in  church  music,  which  was  once  central- 
ized even  to  torpidity,  this  division  of  interests  is 
displayed.  On  a  field,  where  even  the  great 
mistress  of  centralization,  the  catholic  church, 
found  it  impossible  to  neutralize,  how  can  we  hope 
to  succeed  ?  Every  cantor,  every  organist,  every 
cathedral  chapel-master  arranges  his  preludes, 
motets,  masses,  and  Ave  Marias  for  himself,  and 
no  one  troubles  himself  about  others.  How  can 
a  common  artistic  aim  be  built  up  on  such  a  foun 
dation  ? 

And  yet  Mendelssohn  did  this.  He  created  a 
universal  movement  in  musical  German}',  although 
he  rested  his  lever  on  Germany  itself. 

But  this  was  only  possible  to  Mendelssohn,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  position  which  he  occu- 
pied in  the  social  and  musical  world.  He  was 
the  first  musician  who  made  music  purposely  for 
"  cultivated  society  "  —  in  the  good  sense  of  those 
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•words.  He  Tvas  not  a  gnarled,  self-concentra- 
ted German  burgher,  like  Bach,  but  an  accom- 
plished, many  gifted,  many  sided,  refined  man, 
accustomed  to  the  highest  society,  personally 
known  throughout  nearly  all  Germany,  and 
sought  for  in  select  circles.  What  an  immense 
contrast  between  him  and  the  old  musician  of  the 
preceding  century  !  And  so  Mendelssohn  wrote 
in  the  spirit  of  this  "  polished  society,"  that  now, 
levelling  and  mediating,  runs  through  every 
class.  He  rendered  the  ancient  forms  of  cham- 
ber music  more  elegant  and  smooth,  he  restrained 
the  aasthetic  negligence  of  modern  saloon  pieces ; 
he  enlivened  sacred  composition  with  a  spirit  of 
subjective  inward  feeling  ;  and  one  may  truly  say 
that  Mendelssohn's  chamber,  concert,  and  church 
music  may  be  successfully  produced  in  refined  so- 
cial circles.  And  this  is  the  leveling  spirit  of 
modern  cultivation.  A  church  piece,  by  Bach, 
would  be  profaned  by  an  after-tea  representa- 
tion ;  but  a  church  composition  of  Mendelssohn's 
would  not  be  profaned  at  all,  while  it  would  ele- 
vate the  mood  of  the  tea-party.  Mendelssohn  is 
always  spiritual,  and  careful  in  the  form  he  se- 
lects. When  he  first  appeared,  it  -was  something 
quite  new  to  meet  with  an  elegant  modern  musi- 
cian, whose  works  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  scientific 
connoisseur,  without  continually  meeting  some 
error  in  musical  logic,  or  in  proportion  of  form  ; 
a  musician  who  set  songs  to  music,  ■without  choos- 
ing only  the  most  simple  of  texts ;  who  wrote 
chamber  music  that  was  not  tiresome,  and  saloon 
pieces  that  were  not  frivolous;  a  tone-poet  of 
Jewish  descent,  who  did  not  judaize  in  his  man- 
ner of  writing,  like  nearly  all  the  favorite  Chris- 
tian composers  of  the  day. 

It  is  the  north-German,  many-sided  cultivation, 
which  in  our  day  is  gradually  smoothing  itself, 
and  casting  off  its  rough  national  peculiarities, 
that  has  found  its  musical  expression  in  Mendels- 
sohn. 

In  little  and  isolated  effects  Mendelssohn  was 
new  and  peculiar,  but  not  in  the  great  and  the 
entire ;  he  has  not  created  any  new  species  of 
musical  form,  but  has  reformed,  and  intelligently 
extended  the  old.  Even  in  this  the  spirit  of 
modern  "  polished  society  "  is  mirrored.  Men- 
delssohn possessed  the  sure  ajsthetio  and  historic 
knowledge  of  each  particular  character  that  best 
suited  any  single  musical  form,  and  worked  ac- 
cording to  his  conviction  with  the  certainty  of 
the  learned  master.  Defiant  self-will,  hectoring 
upon  the  rights  of  its  subjective  geniality,  and 
breaking  the  bonds  of  custom  and  tradition,  is 
entirely  foreign  to  him.  Beethoven,  in  the  "  dona 
nobis  pacem "  of  his  missa  solennis,  insists  upon 
teaching  us  theological  Germans,  by  means  of  a 
trumpet  duet,  that  one  may  entreat  God  for 
peace,  with  trumpets  and  drums.  Berlioz  has 
imitated  him  in  a  Requiem,  where  he  prays  the 
Lord  to  give  rest  to  the  departed,  with  the  great 
trumpet.  Joseph  Haydn,  in  the  childlike  joy  of 
his  heart,  writes  a  Kyrie  eleison,  to  which  one 
might  dance.  Mendelssohn  knew  nothing  about 
such  bold  touches  of  true  or  false  geniality.  He 
knew  that  such  naivetes  and  extravagancies 
would  look  very  extraordinary  in  a  cultivated 
man,  who  moved  in  "  polished  society." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Mendelssohn  was  no 
less  characteristic  and  historic  a  personality  for 
the  present,  than  Bach  was,  in  his  time.  No  oth- 
er art  can  point  to  a  man,  who,  in  his  artistic  cre- 
ations, kept  within  the  social  life  of  our  select 


circles,  while  he  was  thoroughly  understood  and 
honored  by  those. 

While,  one  hundred  years  ago,  people  could 
not  decide  what  to  make  out  of  the  lonely,  deeply 
thinking  Bach,  —  with  us,  an  immediate,  general, 
and  true  judgment  has  been  passed  on  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing excellent  about  him  that  is  not  already  a 
current  opinion. 

Mendelssohn's  influence  must  have  become  a 
universal  one ;  for  the  "  polished  society  "  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  worked  and  lived,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  which  he  wrote,  is  the  same,  all  over 
Germany.  Bach,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  tena- 
cious social  limits,  found  his  effectuality  and  re- 
nown as  a  composer,  long  socially  and  locally  cir- 
cumscribed. 

It  is  said  of  Mendelssohn,  often  enough,  that 
much,  especially  in  his  greater  works,  is  diligently 
put  together ;  and  that  his  creations  sometimes 
appear  to  be  inspired  by  genius,  when  they  are 
only  the  result  of  an  uncommon  talent ;  that  he 
is  far  removed  from  the  free  geniality  of  a  Mozart 
or  Beethoven ;  that  he  is  always  wanting  in  that 
which  fills  up  the  measure  of  talent,  so  that  it  be- 
comes genius,  and  without  which  talent  is  mere 
handicraft. 

But  Mendelssohn's  best  fame  is  not  affected  by 
this  at  all ;  I  mean  the  fame  of  his  pure,  reforma- 
tory influence.  For  his  calling  he  possessed  the 
one  grand  qualification,  which  all  might  envy 
him.  He  was  the  fortunate  one,  who  alone  suc- 
ceeded in  remaining  clear  and  earnest  in  his  cre- 
ations, and,  at  the  same  time,  popular.  His  hap- 
py social  position  did  not  assist  him  in  obtaining 
this  rare  good  fortune,  so  much  as  his  great  gifts, 
and  his  untiring  perseverance.  Mendelssohn, 
the  musical  purifier,  is  missed  far  more  painfully 
by  the  nation,  than  Mendelssohn,  the  creative 
tone-poet.  Scarcely  was  his  oratorio  of  "Elijah" 
in  circulation,  than  musical  unions  in  every  place 
prepared  to  study  this  difficult,  and  —  for  ama- 
teurs —  thankless  work.  Germany  now  possesses 
many  composers,  capable  of  writing  an  equally 
excellent  work  in  this  form ;  but  not  one  other, 
on  the  mere  strength  of  whose  name  such  music 
will  be  thoroughly  studied,  (though  enjoyed  and 
understood  by  few)  and  will  pierce  into  every 
corner  where  there  is  a  musical  society  ;  the  one 
man,  who  could  break  a  pathway  for  earnest  cre- 
ation, is  lost  to  us  in  Mendelssohn. 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Kinkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

ON    INSTRDCTION     ON    THE   PIANO. 
(Translated  by  Wm.  Geauekt,  A.  M.) 

IV. 

Playing  with  expression!  How  can  we  find 
significant  words  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
this  vague  terra  ?  It  is  easy  for  a  vocal  teacher, 
since  the  text  of  the  songs  furnished  the  best 
commentary  for  the  melody.  In  instrumental 
music ,  however,  we  can  apply  poetry  only  com- 
paratively, in  order  to  bring  it  near  to  him  who 
does  not  understand  music  as  music,  but  feels 
interest  in  it  only  when  it  means  something  else 
in  addition. 

It  is  now  the  task  of  the  more  cultivated  music 
teacher,  to  find  out  for  grown  up  pupils  that  def- 
inition which  is  most  accessible  to  their  subjec- 
tivity. Music,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  form 
of   piano-performance,  is  now-a-days  considered 


almost  indispensable  in  the  education  of  young 
ladies ;  whether  rightly  so,  I  will  tell  you  in  some 
other  place.  At  any  rate,  talented  and  not 
talented  are  practising  on  the  piano  for  years, 
and  they,  of  course,  expect  that  the  teacher  be 
conscientious  in  an  art  for  which  they  sacrifice 
so  much.  All  desire  to  play  with  expression, 
"  and  feelingly,"  while  the  very  term  "  feeling  " 
proves  that  we  can  not  learn  it,  when  it  is  not 
naturally  within  us.  But  if  we  place  the  word 
"  urderstandlngly  "  in  its  stead,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  can  be  imparted  to  the  pupil  by  the  teacher. 
There  are  means  of  representing  a  certain  sen- 
timent in  musical  performance.  Legato,  staccato, 
forte,  piano,  and  above  all  the  oratorical  accent 
serve  that  purpose.  Wherever  the  composer  has 
written  these  turns,  it  suffices  to  remind  the  pupil 
to  observe  such  signs  faithfully.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  the  composer  to  add  for  instance  the  de- 
gree of  sforzando  to  each  note,  since  the  vast  array 
of  signs  would  completely  puzzle  our  eyes.  Thus 
we  ever  recur  to  the  "  feeling  "  which  reveals  to 
us  how  strongly  we  are  permitted  to  intone  with- 
out offending  grace,  how  strongly  we  must  in- 
tone, in  order  to  exhibit  the  emotions  inherent  to 
the  tone-piece. 

Several  oratorical  accents  will  often  occur  in 
a  single  measure,  each  of  which  is  to  receive  an- 
other degree  of  intonation.  While  the  nature 
of  the  gi-ammatical  accent  consists  in  its  regular 
return,  and  the  pupil  soon  understands  it,  the 
unexpected  and  unregulated  character  of  the 
oratorical  does  not  give  the  teacher  a  steady 
point  to  explain  it  to  the  pupil,  so  as  to  enable 
the  latter  to  find  it  out  himself  the  next  time. 
It  might  best  be  illustrated  by  an  analogy  with 
declamation. 

As  to  the  teacher  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
language  of  tones  is  disclosed  to  him.  But  even 
if  he  possess  an  excellent  musical  nature,  think- 
ing and  feeling  in  tones,  his  pupils  will  not  be 
benefitted  at  all  by  him,  unless  he  knows  how  to 
communicate  his  inner  views.  He  must  conse- 
quently possess,  iesides  musical  cultivation  a  gen- 
eral education,  above  all  the  faculty  of  the  ut- 
most clearness  and  certainty  in  his  teaching.  He 
must  have  presence  of  mind  sufilcient  to  find  at 
once,  for  each  music  piece,  an  analogy  rendering 
the  former  intelligible  to  the  pupil.  He  ought 
to  have  ready  in  his  memory  some  appropriate 
poetical  verses  to  compare  with  a  musical  pass- 
age the  oratorical  accents  of  which  he  is  to 
point  out. 

This  painstaking  is  hardly  necessary  with  very 
talented  pupils,  and  useless  with  those  without 
talents.  But  between  these  there  is  a  long  series 
of  middle  degrees  for  which  one  and  the  same 
method  does  not  suffice.     Let  us  illustrate  it. 

Let  us  take  one  pupil  with  excellent  ear,  a  fine 
timeist,  with  a  light  hand,  but  caring  only  for  the 
most  superficial  waltz-compositions;  let  us  then 
take  another  with  naturally  stiff  fingers,  and 
almost  no  really  musical  talent,  but  appreciating 
the  noblest  and  greatest  in  music,  if  you  bring  it 
near  her  variously  developed  mind  in  some  other 
way.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  you  will 
have  to  talk  differently  with  them.  You  can 
convince  the  former  of  the  futility  of  her  actual 
tendency  only  in  a  purely  musical  way,  by  re- 
peatedly and  practically  explaining  to  her — by 
means  of  passages  on  the  piano — the  requirements 
of  a  good  melody,  harmony  and  fine  rhythm,  and 
by  comparing  genuine   music   with   that   which 
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lacks  these  three  fundamental  conditions.  As  to 
the  other  pupil,  you  will  have  to  demonstrate  the 
affinity  of  the  music  piece  in  question  with  the 
beautiful  in  some  other  department,  in  order  to 
win  her  interest  for  it. 

We  must,  with  all  pupils  of  this  latter  class, 
try  to  investigate  what  are  their  other  natu- 
ral talents,  fancies  and  attainments,  in  order 
to  procure  music  on  entrance  by  means  of  fancy, 
if  it  cannot  bo  obtained  in  a  sentimental  way,  or 
to  borrow  an  analogy  from  the  art  of  painting, 
if  their  sense  of  color  and  form  should  be  more 
developed  than  the  sense  for  tone  and  time. 
Thus  ever;/  kind  oj  knowledge  of  the  teacher  in 
other  hranches_  of  education  will  promote  the  pupil, 
if  he  applies  it  in  the  right  place,  even  more  so, 
than  if  ho  had  buried  himself  even  so  deeply  in 
the  musical  grammar. 

Many  pupils  possess  but  one  half  of  musical 
talent,  viz.,  conception,  without  the  gift  of  rep- 
re'i'^nt  ition.  o;-  rirp.  versa.  You  will  assist  the 
former  mostly  by  playing  for  liim,  the  latter  by 
oral  explanations. 

To  a  superficial  young  girl  an  isolated  melody 
will  appear  so  much  more  beautiful,  because  the 
s"nnhn"«j  of  the  accompaniment  without  rhythm 
and  constructed  perhaps  only  upon  two  chordsi 
does  not  absorb  her  thoughts.  Melody  is,  in 
fact,  everything  to  her ;  the  base  is  for  her  an 
altor/othor  gratuitous  supplement.  They  assert 
singularly  enough  of  a  composition  rich  and  full 
in  all  its  parts,  for  example  of  a  fugue,  that  it 
has  no  melody.  They  do  not  see  the  forest  on 
account  of  the  many  trees ;  for  in  the  fugue  each 
simpler  art  is  a  melody  ;  but  to  hear  four  melodies 
at  once  is  too  much  for  their  ears. 

You  must,  from  time  to  time,  analyze  an  ex- 
cellent composition  for  such  pupils,  and  compel 
them  to  direct  their  attention  to  its  inner  struc- 
u  e.  Thi'v  will  thus  bei'ome  conscious  of  the 
power  of  a  harmonically  moving  base  and  of 
independent  middle  onrts.  Just  as  before  they 
found  each  composition  dry  in  which  they  thought 
the  charm  of  melody  was  wanting,  they  will  now 
not  be  seduced  by  a  harmonically  poor  work 
because  it  happens  to  possess  the  cheap  advantage 
of  a  pretty  upper  part.  Finally,  do  not  neglect 
to  take  up  the  test  of  rhythm  by  separating  the 
theme  from  its  melodic  and  harmonic  dress,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  single  tone.  If  a  rhjthm  is  truly 
original  and  lively,  it  will  still  interest  us  if  we 
drum  it  on  the  table  with  our  fingers.  The 
short  comings  of  the  invention  will  likewise 
appear,  when  its  monotony  is  no  longer  varnished 
over  by  a  variegated  melody. 

The  pupil  will  thus  obtain  a  starting  point  from 
which  he  himself  may  examine  whether  the 
music  which  pleases  him  stands  the  test  or  not. 
A  great  point  is  clearly  gained,  when  he  finds 
out  that  a  certain  music  did  not  please  him,  be- 
cause it  was  too  high  for  him,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  been 
more  delighted  by  common  music.  Self-know- 
ledge is  even  in  this  particular  case,  like  every- 
where else,  the  first  step  to  improvement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PuiLADELPHiA. — The  Italian  wing  of  the  New 
York  company  is  organizing  for  a  series  of  operatic 
performances,  beginning  in  Philadelphia  about  No- 
vember 19th.  Signor  Muzio  is  to  he  the  director, 
and  Mme.  Colson,  Brignoli,  Ferri,  Susini  and  others 
are  in  the  troupe.  They  are  at  present  about  to 
commence  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  West,  beginning 
at  Pittsburgh. 


On  Rudimental  Piano  Instruction. 
By  F.  Pkteesii.ea. 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  letter  of  Mad.  Johanna  Kin- 
kcl  published  by  you,  Oct.  20th,  suggests  to  me  a 
few  ideas,  which  may  be  new  to  many,  but  are 
the  result  of  my  experience  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  and  have  proved  successful.  The 
first  maxim  :  Never  give  a  beginner  more  material 
for  thought  or  memory  than  is  necessary  for  imme- 
diate use,  or  confusion  will  he  the  result.  The 
names  of  the  keys  of  the  piano  may  be  learned 
in  one  of  the  first  lessons  ;  but  the  scholar  has  no 
use  yet  for  sharps  and  flats  ;  therefore  say  noth- 
ing about  them.  The  notes  come  next,  but  five 
are  enough  for  at  least  three  months,  (I  should 
rather  say  for  one  year,)  therefore  neither  bass 
notes  nor  ledger  lines  are  wanted.  Why  confuse 
a  beginner  with  whole,  half,  quarter  notes,  or 
still  worse,  with  hemi,  demi,  semi  quavers  ?  Notes 
of  uniform  length  should  be  used  exclusively,  un- 
til they  can  be  played  in  correct  time  with  the 
metronome ;  then  two,  three,  &c.  to  one  beat,  al- 
ways with  regard  to  strict  accentuation  and  legnto. 

I  am  aware  that  no  celebrated  pianoforte  school 
proceeds  in  such  a  manner,  I  therefore  wrote  my 
own  instruction  book  and  studies.*  The  best 
players  and  composers  have  produced  the  most 
useless  pianoforte  schools  without  exception ;  it  is 
however,  not  at  all  surprising. 

Now  this  ought  to  he  the  first  lesson.  The  most 
perfect  understanding  must  be  given  about  the 
position  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  before  anything 
need  be  said  about  keys,  notes,  rests,  bar  lines, 
ledger  lines,  &c.  No  need  for  opening  the  piano. 
Draw  your  chair  to  the  table.  Lay  one  hand 
down  flat,  rest  part  of  your  arm  also.  Extend 
your  hand  to  the  utmost  —  now  draw  the  fingers 
towards  you  —  straighten  the  thumb  —  keep  the 
palm  firmly  down  —  by  no  means  raise  the 
knuckles.  Note  lift  your  third  finger  as  high  as 
you  can  but  dont  straighten  it,  keep  it  bent,  draw 
it  more  towards  you —  now  let  it  fall.  After  this 
finger  has  learned  to  be  uplifted,  without  throw- 
ing the  first  joint  outward,  it  is  positively  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  no  more  interruption 
between  the  rising  and  falling.  Thus  each  fin- 
ger is  treated.  If  the  third  finger  is  unable  to 
rise  place  a  little  block  of  wood  under  it  or  the 
corner  of  a  book  and  keep  it  blocked  up  an  inch 
or  more  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  hand  re- 
mains flat  upon  the  table  and  the  other  fingers 
rest  upon  their  tips.  If  the  fingers  are  all  feeble, 
stiff  or  awkward  serve  them  in  like  manner. 

Second  Exercise.  Move  tivo  fingers  one  after 
the  other,  many  times;  a  slight  pause  between  the 
motion  of  each  finger,  so  that  four  are  at  rest  on 
tips  in  the  aforesaid  position  while  the  two  move 
alternately.  This  exercise  may  be  written  as 
follows : 

X.  1.  —  1.  2.  —  2.  3.  —  3.  4  —  II  X.  2.  —  x.  3. 
—  X.  4.  —  II  1.  3.  _  1.  4.  —  II  &c. 

Try  each  hand  singly  ;  then  both  together. 

Third  Exercise.  The  foregoing  movement. 
The  arm  and  palm  at  rest,  the  fingers  all  uplifted 
but  well  bent ;  only  one  finger  touches  the  table 
and  rises  at  the  instant  when  the  other  descends. 
Let  the  finger  fall  loose  like  a  dead  weight  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  pressure. 

*  Study  with  Amusement.  A  series  of  progressive  lessons, 
calculated  to  render  the  fingers  independent  of  each  other, 
both  hands  even,  the  touch  distinct,  &c.  Boston:  0.  Diteon 
&  Co. 

Easy  and  Me'odious  Studies,    Ditto. 


Fourth  Exercise.  The  same  movement  con- 
tinued, but  with  regard  to  a  heavy  and  light 
stroke.  In  order  to  produce  the  former,  lift  the 
finger  higher,  but  beware  of  pressure.  Practice 
this  with  the  bell  metronome,  and  you  secure  at 
once  correct  time  and  accentuation. 


Musical  Culture. 
III. 


INSTRUCTION. 
(Continued  ) 
After  the  Sonata  the  following  forms  are  to  ho 
noticed  :  the  Rondo,  Variations,  Prelude,  Fugue, 
Toccata,  Capriccio,  Etude ;  and  those  of  modern 
origin,  as  the  Concert-Fantaisie,  the  Lied  ohne  Worte, 
Nocturne,  Elegy,  Idyllc,  Berceuse,  Barcarole,  Pasto- 
rale, Ballade,  Scherzo,  Rhapsodie,  and  a  host  of 
others,  which,  though  in  substance  songs  without 
words,  bear  a  particular  name,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  composer.  The  various  ballet  forms  in  the 
brilliant  style,  as  the  Bolero,  Tarantelle,  Siciliano, 
Polonaise,  March,  Mazurka,  Waltz,  Galop,  etc.,  must 
likewise  be  mentioned.  The  Opera,  Oratorio,  Can- 
tata, and  similar  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions 
also  belong  liere,  inasmuch  as  they  are  composed  or 
arranged  with  accompaniment  of  the  pianoforte. 

To  complete  the  table  we  cannot  leave  untouched 
that  numerous  class  of  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  an 
immediate  product  of  our  manufacturing  time,  which 
have  no  form  at  all,  hut  consist  of  a  number  of 
opera-melodies,  or  opera-nonsense,  incoherently  fol- 
lowing each  other.  Among  musicians  these  pieces 
pass  under  the  name  of  Potpoun-is.  As  they  are 
formless  they  tend  to  spoil  the  taste,  and  except  for 
some  speci.al  purpose,  should  be  excluded  altogether 
from  instruction. 

Every  piece  selected  for  study  should  iihove  all 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  form,  and  the  difference 
between  one  form  and  another,  the  characteristic 
traits  of  each,  should  be  explained.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sonata  and  Fugue,  and  those  formed 
after  them,  the  structin-e  of  the  remainder  is  simple  ; 
instead  of  a  thematic  development  of  one  or  two 
tliemes  or  motives  there,  we  have  here  a  number  of 
melodies  connected  together,  one  of  which  will  .al- 
ways re-appear  several  times,  simple  or  varied,  and 
may  be  called  the  principal  melody.  In  most  of  the 
ballet-forms,  as  the  March,  Polonaise,  Waltz,  etc., 
the  different  melodies  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  double-bars,  and  hence  are  easily  distinguished  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  song  without  words. 
Nocturne  and  the  rest,  where  they  are  sometimes  so 
closely  interwoven  with  each  other  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  know  where  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  At  other  times,  however,  they  are  kept  apart 
by  accidental  passages,  to  which  attention  must  be 
called ;  as,  on  the  whole,  the  essential  should  always 
be  distinguished  from  the  accessory,  or  that  which 
merely  serves  to  offset  and  contrast  the  variotts 
melodies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every  form  must 
be  delivered  with  due  respect  to  its  nature  ;  that, 
while  the  performance  of  a  Tarantelle,  for  instance, 
is  'characterized  by  wild  haste  anil  hurry,  the  Noc- 
turne shonUl  be  represented  in  the  spirit  of  dreamy 
repose  and  tranquility.  Composers  do  not  always 
respect  the  nature  of  a  form,  and  sometimes  write 
Nocturnes,  that  are  as  exciting  as  a  dance,  and  Tar- 
antelles  as  innocent  as  a  Berceuse  (Lullaby.)  In 
such  cases  the  cultivated  player  should  know  better, 
and  by  his  judicious  delivery,  restore  as  much  as 
possible  the  respective  forms  to  their  original  char- 
acter. In  general,  the  pupil  should  bo  accustomed 
to  a  strong  and  distinct  accentuation ;  the  marks  of 
expression  should  be  strictly  observed,  as  well  as  the 
many  shades  of  loud  and  soft,  from  the  thundering 
fortissimo  down  to  the  whispering  pianissimo.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  some  pieces,   if  not  all,  be 
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committed  to  memory ;  as  it  greatly  contributes  to- 
wards cultivating  the  ear,  tlie  memory  and  the  other 
powers,  on  which  a  true  musical  culture  is  based. 
In  pieces  for  four  hands,  where  the  pupil  generally 
plays  the  primo,  it  is  necessary  continually  to  admon- 
ish him  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  part,  but  to  listen  with  equal  attention  to  what 
the  teacher  is  playing  in  the  other  part,  the  secondo  ; 
in  this  way  only  he  can  learn  to  understand  the 
piece.  The  same  applies  to  compositions  for  piano- 
forte and  violin  or  other  instruments.  Finally,  it 
would  not  be  superfluous  that  the  pupil  should  briefly 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  masters, 
whose  works  he  is  studying,  especially  of  those  who 
have  enriched  the  literature  of  the  pianoforte  with 
this  or  that  form.  For  instance  to  Mendelssohn  we 
owe  the  Lied  oline  Worte ;  to  Thalberg  the  Concert- 
Fantaisie;  to  Field  the  Nocturne;  to  Chopin  a 
number  of  those  just  mentioned.  Moreover,  every 
master  has  his  own  peculiar  style  of  composina:,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  others,  which  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  number  of  players  is  legion,  who  have 
studied  and  enjoyed  a  composition  for  years,  without 
ever  caring  to  know  aught  of  the  man,  to  whose 
genius  and  labor  they  are  indebted  for  so  much  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment.  There  are  at  present  a  number 
of  small  musical  encyclopedias  and  hand-books,  in 
which  biographies  of  the  most  distinguished  (and 
even  of  the  undistinguished)  composers  can  be 
found.  Such  a  book  every  pupil  should  possess  and 
become  familiar  with. 

We  have  here  attempted  to  indicate  the  way  through 
which  the  musical  education  of  a  pupil  may  be  effect- 
ed. The  small  space  of  an  article,  does  not  permit 
one  to  mention  everything  that  may  promote  this 
object ;  many  efEcient  ways  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  intelligent  teacher,  who  understands  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  pupil,  during  the  lesson.  As  for  the 
technics,  most  instruction-books  are  reliable  guides. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  books  hardly  so  much 
as  hint  at  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  musical 
faculties  too.  It  seems  to  bo  understood  that  this 
is  a  thing,  which  makes  itself  alone.  How  the  thing 
makes  itself  is  manifest  among  others  in  the  singular 
fact  that  there  are  many  players  able  to  execute  a 
work  of  a  high  order  in  respect  to  its  mechanical 
difficulties  quite  satisfactorily,  who  neither  understand 
nor  enjoy  it  in  the  least.  Many  have  the  technical 
skill  to  play  Beethoven's  sonatas,  for  instance;  and 
tbev  do  play  them;  but  as  for  their  beauties,  these 
compositions  are  like  the  book  with  seven  seals  to 
them  ;  they  are  not  musical  enough  to  comprehend 
such  tone-poems ;  their  mechanical  abilities  have 
been  fostered  to  the  neglect  of  nobler  powers.  It  is 
of  course  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  instruction,  to  lay  the  found- 
ation for  a  faultless,  sure  and  elegant  execution,  by 
innumerable  exercises  and  pieces  written  for  that 
purpose ;  so  that  when  a  piece  of  truly  musical  value 
comes  to  be  performed,  its  beauties  be  not  deformed 
by  a  clumsy  delivery  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  musical 
culture  of  the  player  must  ever  remain  the  last  aim, 
and  all  else  be  considered  as  preparatory  or  auxiliary. 
And  even  during  the  first  years  much  can  be  done, 
and  must  be  done,  to  cultivate  the  musica/ sensibili- 
ties. From  the  very  beginning,  the  pupil  can  be 
taught  as  well  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  pieces 
as  to  play  them  ;  since,  as  a  general  rule,  the  easier 
a  piece  is,  the  simpler  is  its  style  and  structure.  We 
must,  however,  concede  that  there  are  doubtless 
many,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  instruct  in  the  proper 
way  for  want  of  suiKcient  talent ;  so  that  to  endeavor 
to  open  their  senses  to  the  impression  of  a  fine  com- 
position will  ever  remain  a  vain  undertaking;  while, 
provided  as  they  are  with  a  pair  of  soft  hands,  and 
nimble  fingers,  they  might  be  trained  to  perform 
many  a  brilliant,  though  empty,  piece  with  manual 
and  digital  skill ;  which  m  such  a  case  would  perhaps 
be  the  wisest  course  to  adopt.     But  there  are  enough, 


endowed  with  a  rich  musical  mind,  which  rightly 
cultivated  would  bear   glorious  fruits.      The  matter 
becomes   more  serious,  if  we   remember  that  nearly 
all  pupils  depend  for  their  musical  culture  solely  on 
the  instruction  they  receive  ;  besides  that,  they  have 
few,  if  any   opportunities.       How   necessary,   then, 
that  instruction  should  fulfil  its  task  !     It  Is  true  that 
every  great  city  has  its  concerts,  where  frequently  the 
best  kind  of  music  may  be  heard  ;  hut  a  good  degree 
of  culture   must   already   have  been  attained,  before 
listening  to   such  music  becomes  instructive.      For 
the  most  advanced  such  opportunities  may  perhaps 
be  turned   to  a  good  account,  if  the  pupils  are  made 
acquainted   with   the   pieces  before   they  go   to  hear 
them,  anrl  the  teacher  endeavors  to  connect  whatever 
Instructive  remarks  he  can  therewith.      Again,  there 
are  many  of  the  most  talented  often  so  situated,  as  to 
be  unable  to  commence  taking  lessons  in  early  child- 
hoorl,  when   the  fingers  may  be  trained  to  anything  ; 
they  begin   at  a  period,  where  the  hand  has  attained 
its  full  size,  and  is   incapable   of  snch   strength  and 
flexibility   as  is  required   to  perform   all  the    arts  of 
modern   planism  ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  vain  to  attempt 
educating  them  for  bravura-players.     However,  if  the 
cultivation  of  their  purely   musical  gifts  is  made  the 
principal  object,  they  will  become  players,  whose  in- 
telligent,  tasteful   and    expressive   performance   ten 
times  supplies  the  lack  of  a  brilliant,  dashing  exeeu- 
tion,  while  the  art  to   them  is  a  perennial,  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  the  purest  enjoyment.      It  is  this  kind 
of  players,  by  whom    Art   gains   and  who  in  return 
gain  from  the  Art.     There   is  always   much  talk  of 
the  ennobling  influence  of  music ;  much  talk  about 
the  mental   and  moral  improvement   to  be   derived 
from  it,  which  leads  many  good  people  to  suppose 
all    they  have   to  do  to   avail   themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages, so  cheaply  offered   them,  is  to  commence 
playing  the  pianoforte  in  such  a  manner  as  best  flat- 
ters their  indolence   and  vanity.      If  it  were   merely 
for  the  practice ;  if  the  t)are  fact  of  playing  an   in- 
strument sufficed, — many  a  street-musician  would  be 
a  model  of  purity  and  nobility  of  mind.      It  is  only 
when   treated  as  befits  her  divine   origin  that  music 
exerts   that  benign    influence,  which  in   all  ages  has 
been  justly  ascribed  to  her. 

There  is  also  much  talk  about  the  works  of  Han- 
del, Haydn  and  Mozart  in  a  way,  that  would  imply, 
one  needs  only  to  play  these  masters,  and  then  all  is 
gained.  Above  all,  when  pianoforte  playing  is  the 
subject,  instead  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  make 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Chopin  your  motto,  which 
sounds  certainly  more  piano-like.  However,  here 
again,  it  is  the  way  in  which  a  work  is  used,  that  de- 
cides its  value  to  the  pupil,  not  the  name  of  the 
composer. 

A  te.acher  who  is  him.self  possessed  of  genuine  musi- 
cal culture,  will  make  better  musicians  of  his  pupils 
with  the  works  of  second  rate  composers,  than  the 
craftsman,  who  has  his  music  (?)  merely  in  his  fingers, 
can  produce  with  the  aid  of  the  best  masterworks.  The 
main  thing  is  that  the  final  aim  be  kept  in  view, 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
play,  to  understand,  to  appreciate  and  to  love  the 
works  of  all  composers,  of  our  time  as  well  as  of  the 
past.  By  such  a  course  he  will  also  learn  finally  to 
make  his  own  selections,  and  his  culture  will  be  a 
sure  guarantee  that  the  classical  compositions  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  are  not  the  last 
to  which  he  will  turn.  He  will  also  have  learned 
that  there  are  such  as  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Heller,  and  others  of  less 
celebrity,  who  also  have  a  claim  to  be  heard.  In 
view  of  the  great  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  pianoforte  during  the  last  fifty  years  these 
masters  had  resources  at  their  command,  of  which 
the  former  could  not  avail  themselves.  Moreover, 
music  itself  as  the  language  of  tones  has  assumed  a 
more  decided  character  since  Beethoven  ;  the  effort 
to  express  ideas,  or  represent  images,  is  more  or  less  I 


visible  in  the  works  of  the  composers  last  mentioned  ; 
so  that  the  term  "tone-poetry"  is,  literally,  more 
applicable  to  the  music  of  these  than  to  that  of  older 
masters.  Let  Instruction  guard  against  onesided- 
ness,  prejudice  and  fanaticism  !  Let  every  work  be 
judged  and  enjoyed  according  to  what  is  good,  true 
and  beautiful  in  it,  whether  old  or  new;  whether  in 
this  or  that  style  ;  whether  the  celebrated  work  of  a 
great  tone-poet,  or  the  modest  production  of  an  un- 
known musician.  To  inculcate  principles  like  these 
is  the  first  and  last  duty  of  the  instructor. 

Benb.v. 

Erratum. — In  the  first  article  on  Musical  Cul- 
ture, page  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  middle 
column,  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-seventh  lines  from 
above,  for  effect  read  offset ;  for  interior  inferior. 


J.  J.  Sousseau  as  a  Composer. 

LE   DEVIN    Dn   VILLAGE. 

Some  weeks  since  we  protested  against  an  injus- 
tice done  to  the  memory  of  Hoffman,  whose  music  is 
generally  ridiculed,  in  tlie  words  of  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  as  de  la  mnsique  de  litterateur :  the  fact 
being  that  Hoffmann  was  a  professional  musician, 
orchestral  conductor,  and  composer  before  he  wrote 
any  of  those  tales  by  which  he  Is  now  chiefly  and  in- 
deed almost  exclusively  known.  However,  we  have 
shown  our  readers  an  article  by  Weber  in  which  the 
composer  of  Der  FrciscJiiitz  expresses  with  enthusiasm 
his  approbation  of  Hoffman's  Undine,  and  if  it  de- 
lighted him,  surely  it  cannot  matter  much,  as  far  as 
Hoffmann's  reputation  is  concerned,  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  it.  There  is  another  writer,  greater  than 
Hoffman,  whose  musical  pretensions  are  never  ques- 
tioned in  the  present  day,  though  numbers  of  his  con- 
temporaries refused  to  admit  them,  not  on  the  ground 
that  the  music  he  gave  to  the  public  was  worthless, 
but  on  the  very  simple  plea  that  it  was  the  composi- 
tion of  another  person.  We  allude  to  Jean  Jacques 
Eousseau,  the  author  and  accredited  composer  of  Le 
Devin  dn  Yillafje :  the  Rousseau  of  Con/ej?sions,  who 
reproaches  himself  so  bitterly  with  having  stolen  a 
ribbon,  passes  complacently  over  a  hundred  acts  of 
meanness  committed  by  him,  and  ends  by  declaring 
that  any  one  who  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he,  Rousseau,  is  nn  malhonnefe  homme,  is  himself  "a 
man  to  be  smothered  "  (nn  homme  a  Gauffer). 

Le  TJevin  dn  Vdhge  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  as  far  as  the  libretto  is  con- 
cerned, hut  it  can  be  shown  on  better  evidence,  even 
than  that  on  which  the  charge  of  ribbon-stealing 
rests  (for  which  we  have  only  Rousseau's  own  word), 
that  the  music  was  tlie  productian  of  Granet,  a  com- 
poser residing  at  Lyons. 

One  day  In  the  year  1751,  Pierre  Rousseau,  called 
RoHsse.au  of  Toulouse,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
numerous  other  Rousseaus  living  in  Paris,  and  known 
as  the  director  of  the  .Journal  Enn/clopedi'/ue,  received 
a  parcel  containing  a  quantity  of  manuscript  music, 
which,  on  cNamlnation,  turned  out  to  be  the  score  of 
an  opera.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  addressed 
like  the  parcel  itself,  to  lU.  Rousseau,  homme  delellres, 
demeurant  a  Paris,  in  which  a  person  signing  himself 
Granet,  and  writing  from  Lyons,  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  music  would  be  found  worthy  of  the  illus- 
trious author's  words,  that  he  had  given  appropriate 
expression  to  the  tender  sentiments  of  Colette  and 
Colin,  &c.  Pierre  Rousseau,  though  a  Journalist, 
understood  music.  He  knew  that  Granet's  letter  was 
intended  for  Jean  Jacques,  and  that  he  ought  to  re- 
turn it  with  the  music  to  the  post  office,  but  the  score 
of  the  Devin  dn  Villafie,  from  the  little  he  had  seen  of 
It,  interested  him,  and  he  not  only  kept  it  nntii  he 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  even  showed  it  to  a  friend,  I\L  de  Bellissent, 
one  of  the  conservators  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  a 
man  of  great  musical  acquirements.  As  soon  as 
Pierre  Rousseau  and  De  Bellissent  had  quite  finished 
with  the  Devin  dti  Villaije,  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
post  office,  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  its  true  desti- 
nation. 

Je.an  Jacques  had  been  expecting  Granet's  music, 
and,  on  receiving  the  opera  in  complete  form,  took  it 
to  La  Vaupallere  the  farmer-general,  and  offered  it  to 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  suitable  piece  for 
M.ad.  de  Pompadour's  theatre  at  Versailles,  where 
several  operettas  had  already  been  produced.  La 
Vaupaliere  was  anxious  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  favorite,  and  purchased  for  her  en- 
tertainment the  right  of  representing  the  Devin  du 
Village.  This  handsome  ]iresent  cost  the  gallant 
financier  the  sum  of  six  thousand  francs.  However, 
the  opera  was  performed,  was  wonderfully  successful, 
and  was  afterwards  produced  at  the  Academic,  when 
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Rousseau  received  four  thousand  francs  more  —  so  at 
least  say  some  authorities  who  derive  tlieir  informa- 
tion from  the  Ijoolcs  of  the  theatre  —  thoufjh,  accord- 
ing to  Rousseau's  own  statement  in  the  Confessions,  the 
Opera  sent  him  only  lifty  lot/is,  wliich  he  declares  he 
never  asked  for,  but  which  he  does  not  pretend  lo 
have  retui'ncd. 

Rousseau  "confesses,"  with  studied  detail,  how 
tlie  music  of  eacli  piece  in  the  Devin  dn  Villaqp.  oc- 
curred to  liim  ;  how  he  at  one  time  tliought  of  burn- 
ing; the  wliole  atfair  (a  conceit  by  the  way  whicli  lias 
since  been  rendered  common-place  by  amateur  authors 
in  their  prefaces)  ;  how  his  friends  succeeded  in  per- 
suading liim  to  do  nothing  of  tlie  kind  ;  and  how,  at 
last,  he  wrote  the  drama,  and  sketched  out  the  whole 
of  the  music  in  six  days,  so  tiiat.  when  he  arrived 
with  his  work  in  Paris,  he  had  nothing  to  add  but  the 
recitative  and  the  "  remplissnge  "  —  by  wliich  we  sup- 
pose lie  means  the  orchestral  parts.  In  the  next  page 
he  tells  tliat  he  would  have  given  anything  in  the 
world  if  he  could  only  have  had  tlic  Devin  da  Village., 
performed  for  liimself  alone,  and  have  listened  to  it 
with  closed  doors  as  Lulli  is  reported  to  have  listened 
to  his  Arniide,  executed  for  his  sole  gratification. 
Tliis  egotistical  pleasure  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
enjoyed  by  Rousseau  if  he  liad  really  composed  tlie 
music  himself,  for  when  the  Academic  produced  bis 
second  Deum  dn  Village,  of  which  the  music  was  un- 
doubtedly his  own,  the  public  positively  refused  to 
listen  to  it,  and  hissed  it  until  it  was  withdrawn.  If 
the  director  had  persisted  in  representing  the  piece 
the  theatre  would  doulitless  have  been  deserted. 

But  to  return  to  the  original  score  which,  as  Rous- 
seau himself  informs  us,  wanted  nothing,  when  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  except  what  he  calls  the  "  rejnplis- 
sage"  and  the  recitative.  He  had  intended,  he  says, 
to  have  Le  Devin  performed  at  the  Opera,  but  M.  de 
Oury,  the  intendant  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs,  was  de- 
termined it  should  first  be  brought  out  at  the  Court. 
A  duel  was  very  nearly  taking  place  between  the  two 
directors,  when  it  was  at  last  decided  by  Rousseau 
himself  that  Fontainebleau,  Mad.  de  Pompadour 
(and  La  Vaupaliiire),  should  have  tlie  preference. 
Whether  Granet  had  omitted  to  write  recitative  or 
not,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  recitative  was  wanted 
when  the  piece  came  to  be  rehearsed,  and  that  Ros- 
seau  allowed  Jeliotte  the  singer  to  supply  it.  This 
he  mentions  himself,  as  also  that  he  was  not  present 
at  any  of  the  rehearsals  —  for  it  is  at  rehearsals  above 
all  that  a  sham  composer  runs  the  chance  of  being 
detected.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  any  man  to  say  that 
he  has  composed  an  opera,  but  it  may  be  difficult  for 
him  to  correct  a  very  simple  error  made  by  the  copy- 
ist in  transcribing  the  parts.  However,  Rousse.au 
admits  that  he  did  not  attend  rehearsals  and  that  he 
did  not  compose  the  recitative,  which  the  singers  re- 
quired forthwith,  and  which  had  to  be  written  almost 
beneath  their  eyes. 

But  what  was  Granet  doing  in  the  meanwhile  ■?  it 
will  he  asked.  In  the  meanwhile  Granet  had  died. 
And  Pierre  Rousseau  and  his  friend  M.  de  Belissent  ? 
Rousseau  of  Toulouse,  supported  by  the  Conservator 
of  the  Royal  Library,  accused  Jean  Jacqnes  openly 
of  fraud  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  Enci/clopedique. 
These  accusations  were  repeated  on  all  sides,  until  at 
last  Rousseau  undertook  to  reply  to  them  by  com- 
posing new  music  to  the  Devin  da  Village.  This  new 
music  the  Opera  refused  to  perform,  and  with  some 
reason,  for  it  appears  (as  the  reader  has  seen)  to  have 
been  detestable.  It  was  not  executed  until  after  Ros- 
seau's  death,  and  at  the  special  request  of  his  widow, 
when,  in  the  words  of  Grimm,  "  all  the  new  airs  were 
hooted  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  memory  of 
the  author." 

It  is  this  utter  failure  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Devin  du  Village  which  convinces  us  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  the  first  was  not  from  the  hand  of 
Rousseau.  But  let  us  not  say  that  he  was  "  un  mal- 
honnele  homme."  Probably  the  conscientious  author 
of  the  Contract  Sorial  adopted  the  children  of  others 
by  way  of  compensation  for  having  sent  his  own  to 
the  "  iEnfants  Trouvds." — Musical  World,  Sept.  29. 


Letters  from  Adolphe  Nourrit  to  Ferdinand 
Hiller. 

The  letters  which,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  Adolphe  Nourrit  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Hiller,*  are 
the  purest  reflex  of  the  most  secret  emotion  and  in- 
ward struggles  which  agitated,  and  at  length  broke, 
the  great  artist's  heart  —  they  are  the  outpourings  of 
a  noble  soul,  gradually  consumed  in  the  flame  of  am- 
bition aud  a  passionate  love  for  art,  and  laid  open 
without  the  slightest  reserve  to  the  gaze  of  an  inti- 
mate friend. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  these  letters,  we 
will  first  present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  princi- 

*Translated  from  the  Niedenlieinishe  Musik-Zeituns  for  the 
London  Musical  World. 


pal  events  in  Nourrit's  life,  our  authority  being  the 
excellent  article  by  F.  Hn!v(?y,  **  Adolphe  Nourrit," 
in  the  Revue  Cotemporaine  for  May  and  .Tune,  1860. 

Adolphe  Nourrit  was  born  on  the  .3rd  of  March, 
1802,  at  Montpclier.  His  father,  Louis  Nourrit,  then 
only  twc-nty-two  years  of  age,  possessed  a  fine  tenor 
voice.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  Conserva- 
tory. He  was  patronised  by  Mehul,  and  received  in- 
struction from  Garat.  In  the  year  1805,  he  appeared 
as  Rinaldo  in  Gluck's  opera  of  Armida.  He  remain- 
ed at  the  Gr.and  Opera.  Not  feeling  any  real  passion 
for  his  art,  in  addition  to  exercising  his  talent  as  a 
singer,  he  traded  in  jewels,  of  which  he  was  a  good 
judge.  His  sole  ot>ject  was  a  quiet  life  and  a  certain 
income.  He  sent  his  son  to  the  college  of  Sainte- 
Barbc,  and  afterwards  placed  him  in  a  hou.se  of  busi- 
ness. Adolphe  became  a  good  accountant,  and  when 
just  seventeen,  obtained  a  situation  in  the  offices  of  a 
life  insurance  company.  By  his  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry, by  the  beauty  of  his  writing  and  figures,  and 
by  his  correctness  in  calculation,  Adolphe  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  His  father  was 
delighted,  and  he  himself  perfectly  contented  with  his 
condition. 

Suddenly,  after  his  voice  had  fully  changed,  there 
was  developed  in  him  the  germ,  till  then  completely 
unsuspected,  of  a  hiebly  harmonious,  pleasing,  and 
yet  powerful  tenor,  inclining  to  a  barytone,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  awoke  within  his  breast  a 
strong  love,  slumbering  up  to  that  moment,  for  the 
art.  Garat  fostered  both,  calming  the  apprehension 
his  fiither  felt  at  the  young  clerk's  resolution  to  de- 
vote himself  to  music,  and  on  the  1st  Septenihcr, 
1821.  Adolphe  made  his  first  appearance  as  Pylades 
in  Gluck's  Jphigenia.  His  success  was  such  as  to  de- 
cide his  future  career. 

He  now  shared  with  his  father  .all  the  tenor  parts, 
and  the  name  of  Nourrit  soon  became  universally 
famous,  but  to  the  public  it  represented  only  Adolphe. 
On  the  9th  October,  1826,  at  the  first  performance  of 
Rossini's  Siege  of  Corinth,  father  and  son  sang  to- 
gether, the  former  taking  the  part  of  Cleomenes,  and 
the  latter  that  of  Neoclcs.  Nourrit  senior  then  re- 
tired and  resided  in  the  country,  near  Paris,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  repose  for  which  he  had  yearned. 
He  died,  still  young,  in  1831. 

Every  one  knows  how  brilliant  was  Adolphe  Nour- 
rit's career  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  He  reigned 
there  as  undisputed  first  dramatic  singer,  without  a 
rival.  His  performances  as  Masaniello.  Count  Ory, 
Arnold,  in  Guiltaume  Tell,  Eleazar,  and  Raoul  were 
wonderful ;  in  all  these  characters  he  displayed  his 
great  creative  talent.  It  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  he  was,  also,  the  author  of  two  ballets.  La  Si/l- 
phidc  for  Taglioni,  and  T^  Tempete  (taken  only  in 
part  from  Shakspeare)  for  Fanny  Elssler,  the  latter 
produced  on  the  LSth  September,  1834. 

The  last  character  Nourrit  "  created  "  at  the  Grand 
Opera  was  that  of  Stradella.  in  Niedermeyer's  opera 
of  the  same  name,  on  tlie  .3d  March,  1837.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  opera  was  taken  from  the  well-known 
anecdote,  according  to  wdiich  the  hravoes  hired  to 
murder  Stradella  let  their  poni.ards  drop  from  their 
hands  on  hearing  him  sing.  This  scene,  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Niedermeyer's  work,  takes  place  in  the 
church.  But  Nourrit  had  long  previously  made  up 
his  mind  to  break  off  all  connection  with  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris. 

It  was  on  this  subject  that  he  wrote  ns  follows,  on 
the  2f)th  October,  1836,  to  Ferdinand  Hillert:— 

"  My  dear  Friend, —  In  the  first  place,  receive  my 
thanks  for  your  welcome  letter;  I  had  heard  of  your 
indisposition  and  awaited  with  impatience  the  news 
of  your  recovery.  You  are  now  quite  well  again, 
and  about  to  pass  the  winter  agreeably  in  the  bosom 
of  your  family,  with  a  contented  heart  and  spirit,  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  which  you  like,  and  under  circum- 
stances wliich  render  you  happy.  I  am  delighted  at 
this,  though  I  am  sorry  at  losing  you  ;  but  we  ought 
to  love  our  friends  for  their  own  sake,  and  judge  their 
happiness  by  their  own  standard. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  — a  great  deal  — 
which  will  greatly  surprise  you  ;  but  we  will  take 
everything  in  due  order,  especially  as  I  can  begin 
with  a  gratifying  piece  of  intelligence. 

"  My  wife  has  been  safely  confined  of  a  girl,  who 
is  lively  and  well  ;  the  event  took  place  twelve  days 
ago.  and  both  mother  and  child  are  going  on  admir- 
ably. A  great  many  persons  made  a  wry  face  at  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  a  fifth  little  girl!  We.  how- 
ever, receive  with  joy  wdiat  God  gives  us,  and  ofl^er 
him  our  thanks.  May  the  little  creature  be  like  her 
sisters  ;  may  she  be  worthy  her  mother ;  if  she  is,  we 
are  sure  there  will  be  one  more  good  woman  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  chance  that  our  children's  children 
will  be  better  than  we  are.     Hallelujah  ! 

tWe  give  this  and  the  following  letters  in  their  integrity, 
because  even  the  little  details  in  them  aid  to  our  means  of  es- 
timating the  character  of  Nouriit.  both  as  a  man  and  an  ar- 
tist.— Ed  .  Niederrhetniscke  Miisik-Ztitung. 


"  But  now  —  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  at  present,  is 
of  an  important  and  serious  nature,  and  will,  per- 
haps, afl"cct  you  painfully.  But  I  can  at  once  quiet 
you  ;  everything  you  arc  .about  to  hear  has  been  done 
solely  out  of  consideration  for  my  repose,  my  happi- 
ness, and.  before  all.  my  family. 

"  I  leave  the  Opera  and  retire  from  the  stage.  Lis- 
ten to  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  do  so. 

"  The  management  of  the  Opera  has  engaged  Du- 
prez,  who,  for  some  years  past,  has  occupied  the  first 
place  among  the  tenors  of  Italy.  He  naturally  could 
not  he  contented  with  the  second  place  in  Paris  ;  my 
position  must  therefore  have  been  changed  in  order 
to  make  one  for  him.  At  first,  I  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully consented  to  this,  and,  indeed,  believed  that  I 
should,  by  a  rivalry  which  would  spur  me  on  to  fresh 
exertions,  advance  the  interests  of  my  art.  But  I 
too  soon  remarked  the  uneasiness  of  my  family,  as 
well  as  the  apprehension  of  my  friends,  and  my  peace 
of  mind  was  at  an  end  I  I  have,  too,  had  opportuni- 
ties of  convincing  myself  that  I  needed  peace  of 
mind  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  my  art.  that  every 
care  or  anxiety  is  prejudicial  to  me,  and  that,  in  a 
word,  I  am  not  a  man  for  rivalry. 

"After  reflecting  maturely  on  my  new  position,  I 
perceived  that  my  luture  would  not  resemble  my  past 
life  ;  that  since  the  circumstances  which  favored  my 
developcment  no  longer  existed.  I  could  not  foresee 
to  what  ordeals  I  should  still  be  subjected,  both  ns  a 
man  and  an  artist ;  as  I  cannot  be  more  than  the  for- 
mer, it  is  clear  that  I  can  gain  nothing  in  a  conflict  in 
which  my  opponent  has  nothing  to  lose.  Besides, 
you  already  know  that  it  was  always  my  intention  to 
retire  early:  early  enough  to  devote  myself  to  other 
pursuits.  I  have  six  children,  and  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  will  work. 

"  I  am  verv  well  awnre  that  I  shall  not  find  another 
career  so  brilliant,  and  consequently  so  profitable,  as 
mv  present  one  ;  but  in  four  or  five  years  I  should, 
under  .all  circumstances,  be  obliged  to  give  it  up.  and 
if  I  do  so  now  I  shall  gain  four  years   for  my  future. 

"  My  engagement  with  the  Opera  ends  in  March  ; 
I  shall  give  my  farewell  performance,  take  my  pen- 
sion—  to  which  I  am  entitled  by  sixteen  yeers'  ser- 
vice —  and  close  with  a  tour  through  the  departments, 
which  will  bringinmorein  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
than  I  could  save  in  four  years  at  the  Opera. 

"I  shall  then  crawl  like" a  snail  into  my  shell,  sing 
Killer,  Schubert,  and  all  my  dear  German  masters 
for  my  amusement,  and  devote  myself  to  those  stud- 
ies to'which  I  have  always  looked  forward.  It  is  trne 
that  I  do  not  yet  know  in  what  form  the  fruits  of  my 
labor  will  be  displayed,  but  when  I  once  know  what  I 
want  to  know,  when  I  have  achieved  for  myself  a 
higher  value  personally,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
make  my  abilities  available  for  the  benefit  of  my 
family. 

"I  assure  you,  however,  beforehand,  that  I  shall 
busv  myself  onlv  with  art.  Whatever  you  may  think  of 
mv  determination,  believe  me  that  I  am  not  takingany 
rash  and  foolish  step  ;  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  all 
my  friends,  and  did  not  decide  until  after  a  family 
council. 

"  I  can  assure  yon  that  since  my  resolution  has 
been  immutably  fixed,  tranquility  has  returned  to  my 
house  ;  my  mother  is  happier,  my  wife  calmer,  and 
my  sister  fell  round  my  neck  with  joy  on  hearing  my 
decision. 

"  I  have  never  striven  to  obtain  great  wealth;  as, 
however,  I  have  five  daughters  to  provide  for,  I  wish 
to  place  my  retirement  from  the  stage  in  such  a  light 
before  the  world  as  to  command  as  much  respect  and 
consideration  as  possible  My  present  position  is,  on 
this  account,  especially  favorable  to  me.  All  who 
love  me  approve  of  my  intention  ;  yonr  approbation 
alone  is  wanting.  I  trust  that  yon  will  not  miike  me 
wait  for  it  long,  and  that  yon  will  permit  nie  to  reck- 
on on  it  beforehand. 

"Farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  if  my  reasons  do  not 
convince  yon,  do  not  he  in  a  hurry  with  yonr  answer, 
for  I  am  certain  that  in  the  end  yen  will  agree  with 
my  views.  Yours  with  all  my  heart. 

An.  Nourrit." 

Things  were  certainly  as  Nourrit  described  them. 
Duproz  came  from  Italy  to  Paris  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  an  immense  reputation  ;  after  long  study  he 
had  gained  in  Italy  that  in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously deficient  —  but  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished  — great  power  of  tone.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Nourrit.  in  having 
had  from  his  youth  received  a  thorough  musical  edu- 
cation, and  was  then  a  most  accomplished  singer. 
];)onizetti  had  written  for  him  the  part  of  Edg.ardoin 
Lucia  di  Lammernioor. 

Nourrit's  voice  had  certainly  sufl^ered  somewhat ; 
as  far  back  as  1830  he  had  strained  it  too  much  in 
the  days  of  the  Rovolution,  on  the  stage  and  in  other 
public  pliicgs  ;  and.  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  his  mental  excitement,  moreover,  was  not 
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advantageous  to  the  exercise  of  his  art.  But  worse 
than  all  was  the  fact  that  this  excitement  cast  a 
gloom  over  him,  renderinf!:  him  suspicious  of  others 
and  unjust  to  himself.  At  one  of  his  last  perform- 
ances of  Masaniello,  he  remarked  Duprez,  of  whose 
return  to  Paris  (for  after  signing  his  engagement  with 
the  opera,  Duprez  had  again  proceeded  to  Italy)  he 
was  not  aware,  in  a  box  with  the  manager  ol  the 
opera.  He  instantly  foncied  they  had  hoth  come  to 
criticise  his  performance.  His  mental  agitation 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  play  out  the  first  act ;  in  the 
following  acts,  Lafond  was  obliged  to  take  his  place. 

After  the  resolution  which  he  took  a  short  time 
subsequently,  he  really  became,  as  he  says  in  his  let- 
ter, calmer  ;  he  sang  the  part  of  Stradclia  in  March, 
and  carefully  and  zealously  prepared  for  his  farewell 
appearance. 

This  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April,  18.37.  He 
He  first  played  in  the  second  act  of  Armida.  The 
house  was  crammed  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  audience 
were  indefatigable  in  showering  upon  him  the  marks 
of  their  approbation  from  beginning  to  end. 

He  began  his  tour  by  proceeding  through  Belgium 
and  France.  The  success  he  everywhere  met  with 
led  Mm  astray;  his  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  some 
other  occupation  was  forgotten  ;  the  demon  of  the 
stage  again  seized  on  and  carried  him  away.  Nnur- 
rit  determined  to  go  to  Italy,  and  replace  at  the  San 
Carlo  the  man  who  had  replaced  him  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris. 

While  performing  .at  Marseilles,  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  hoarseness  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera  ;  pale, 
and  with  a  look  of  despair,  he  left  the  stage.  Two 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  hurried  round  behind  tlie 
scenes  and  found  him  in  a  state  bordering  on  mad- 
ness. He  did  not  recognize  them.  With  difficulty 
they  placed  him  in  an  arm-chair,  where  he  sat  ex- 
hausted and  without  consciousness.  Next  moniing, 
one  of  tliem  went  to  see  him.  "  How  are  you  now, 
my  dear  Nourrit,"  he  inquired.  "Very  bad,"  re- 
plied Nourrit,  "  I  have  not  slept,  and  have  wept  a 
great  deal ;  this  very  moment  T  was  collecting  all  my 
moral  energies  to  arm  myself  against  evil  thoughts. 
Life  is  becoming  insupportable  to  me  ;  hut  I  know 
my  duty.  I  have  dear  friends,  a  wife  and  children, 
whom  I  love,  and  for  whom  I  must  preserve  myself 
—  and  I  believe  in  an  eternal  life.  With  such  thoughts 
a  man  can  obtain  the  mastery  over  himself.  I  fear, 
however,  for  my  reason  —  if  I  lose  that  for  a  single 
instant,  it  is  all  over  with  me.  Last  night,  here  in 
this  chair,  did  I  pray  to  God  for  courage  and  strength, 
and  read  this  holy  book."  The  book  was  The  Imi- 
tating of  Christ. 

The  consequence  of  this  attack  was  that  he  fell  se- 
riously ill,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  In 
the  bosom  of  his  family  he  recovered  his  health,  and 
busied  himself  at  ihe  Conservatory  of  Music.  But 
he  did  not  persevere  ;  his  plan  of  going  to  Italy  had 
become  a  fixed  idea,  and  his  unlucky  star  enticed 
him  on^vard. 

He  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1 8.38.  He  stopped  for 
some  time  in  Milan,  where  he  frequently  charmed  the 
most  distinguished  society  by  his  singlnir  at  Rossini's, 
and  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Venice,  Florence  and 
Rome,  to  Naples. 

On  the  7th  April,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Ferdinand 
Hiller:  — 

"I  trust,  my  dear  friend,  that  since  we  bade  each 
other  farewell  at  Naples,  you  have  sometimes  thought 
of  me ;  if  not,  you  are  an  ungrateful  man,  for  I  have 
thought  often,  very  often,  of  you.  I  have  always 
looked  hack  with  delight  to  the  pleasant  week  which 
we  spent  together  in  Venice,  and  remembered  what  a 
beneficial  effect  your  companv  had  upon  me. 

'*  I  have  not  written  to  you  before,  because  I  want- 
ed to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  business  which 
Rossini  took  in  hand  for  me,  previous  to  my  departure 
from  Milan.  We  were  not  able  to  come  to  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  manager  of  the  La  Scala  ;  we 
should  soon  have  agreed  about  money  matters,  (you 
already  know  that  money  was  never  the  principal 
consideration  with  me),  but  he  could  not  give  me  the 
guarantee  I  required  for  my  first  appearance,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  presence  of  Donzelli,  who  is  en- 
gaged for  the  autumn  and  carnival  season,  would 
have  rendered  my  position  a  difficult  one.  Merelli 
must  have  a  tennre  sfofjato,  and  that  is  notin  my  wav. 
I  thanked  Kossini,  therefore,  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken,  and  broke  off^  the  negotiation  with  the  Milan 
engagement.  For  other  reasons  I  arn  not  sorry,  how- 
ever, th.at  the  management  came  to  nothing.  At  the 
time  of  the  Emperor's  coronation  as  King  in  Milan, 
every  one  ivill  be  more  taken  up  with  the  public  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies  than  with  the  theatre,  and  you 
know  how  important  for  me  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  my  first  appearance  in  Italy.  I  am  not.  on 
this  account,  the  less  resolved  to  follow  up  my  Ital- 
ian career  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  step  I  take  in  this 
country  enlists  me  the  more  in  its  favor,  and  I  have 


a  greater  desire  than  ever  to  settle  here  and  endeavor 
to  regain  the  rank  I  held  in  Parie.  The  task  is  not 
an  easy  one,  hut  it  is  that  very  reason  which  excites 
me. 

"  When  we  are  not  contented  with  doing  things  by 
halves,  we  often  strike  on  more  than  one  rock  of 
which  we  had  no  suspicion,  and  frequently  overcome 
one  obstacle  merely  to  perceive  another  which  we 
have  to  conquer  with  a  fresh  efibrt  of  our  energy. 

"  It  would  not,  however,  have  been  worth  while  to 
give  up  so  brilliant  a  position  as  that  which  I  enjoy- 
ed, to  leave  my  home,  to  care  nothing  for  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  journey,  and  to  bear  the  grief  of  parting 
and  absence,  if  such  sacrifices  were  to  he  made  for 
something  easily  obtainable.  No,  by  my  troth  !  What 
I  w.ant  is  diflicult  to  eifeet,  and  it  is  for  this  I  want  to 
effect  it.  A  man  does  not  lay  aside  the  habits  of 
five-and-twenty  years  in  a  fortnight,  chanfre  bis  na- 
ture, or  transform  himself  from  a  Frenchman  into  an 
Italian  Yet  I  must  accomplish  this,  and  I  am  work- 
inir  at  it,  from  morning  till  evening,  with  courage  and 
delight.  It  makes  me  eighteen  years  younger  to  be- 
gin my  career  afresh,  nay,  to  be  obliged  to  go  through 
a  new  course  of  musical  and  vocal  instruction  ;  but, 
instead  of  costing  me  an  effort,  this  state  of  student- 
ship gives  me  pleasure.  I  do  not  shirk  making  my- 
self very  little  in  order  to  become  greater  ;  I  stoop 
down,  and  take  a  spring,  in  order  to  rise  as  high  as 
possible.  Naples  is  an  excellent  place  for  me  to  gain 
the  Italian  accent,  and  get  into  the  Italian  wavs ; 
then  again,  if  I  must  still  remain  separated  for  any 
length  of  time  from  mv  family,  Na))les  is  the  place 
which  offers  the  most  healthy  diversion,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  air  cures  sick 
singers,  and  must,  consequently,  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  are  well.  Besides  this,  the  peo- 
ple are  very  kind  to  me.  Barbaja  insists  on  my  com- 
ing out  here  in  Giiillamie  Tell,  and  I  am  only  wait- 
ing till  I  have  sung  enough  in  Italian  in  order  to  be 
no  longer  obliged  to  sing  in  French  ;  this  is  not  a 
joke;  the  two  manners  and  the  two  methods  are  so 
difi^erent,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  can  sing  both 
just  as  it  suits  his  fancv.  Donizetti  supports  me  with 
his  talent  and  with  the  influence  his  position  give 
him.  His  advice  is  excellent,  and  I  alreadv  feel  how 
beneficial  it  is  to  me.  He  treats  me  as  a  friend  and 
as  an  artist,  paying  me  no  compliments  and  suffering 
no  fault  to  pass  unobserved  ;  I  sing  with  him  every 
eveninsr.  He  corrects  me  in  every  turn  which  smacks 
of  the  French  style,  in  every  sound  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  laws  of  Italian  intonation,  .and,  thanks 
to  his  frankness,  and  talent  as  a  singing-master,  I  hope 
that,  in  a  month  or  two,  I  shall  not  be  recognisable. 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  people's  saying,  '  He  sings 
in  Italian  very  well  for  a  Frenchman  ;  I  mean  them 
to  say, 'Any  one  would  take  him  for  an  Italian.' 
These  are  lofty  pretensions,  are  they  not? 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ;  think  of  me  and  write  to 
say  how  far  you  have  got  on  with  your  opera.  I  re- 
main the  whole  summer  in  Naples.  Mv  address,  &e. 
"Ad.  Nourrit." 


\\m^)U  loiirititl  of  llliisir. 
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Music  in  this  Numree. — Continuation  of  the  42d  Psalm: 
"  As  the  Hart  Pants."    By  Mendelssohn. 


Soiree  at  Chickerings'. 

A  most  delightful  and  appropriate  opening  of  our 
musical  season  was  the  soiree  given  by  the  Messrs. 
Chiekering,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  as  a  sort  of 
consecration  of  their  now  and  beautiful  saloon,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  invited  company,  representing 
the  musical  public  of  Boston. 

The  room  itself  deserves  our  first  attention  by  the 
elegance  of  its  arrangements  and  decoration,  and  its 
general  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed. The  coloring  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  of 
chaste  and  delicate  shades,  tastefully  and  artistically 
set  off  and  relieved  by  gilding  and  some  admirably 
painted  panels.  The  lighting  was  profuse  and  bril- 
liant, giving  the  finest  effect  to  the  det.ails  of  the 
architectural  decorations.  Flowers,  too,  of  the 
most  beautiful,  upon  the  platform,  added  much  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  room.  The  chestnut  seats 
are  very  comfortable,  and  graceful  in  their  design. 
The  acoustic  properties  of  this  room  are  excellent, 
both  for  the  instrumental  and   vocal  music,  neither 


losing  in  the  slightest,  so  far  as  we  conld  perceive, 
any  of  their  due  effect.  The  only  serious  fault  that 
we  could  detect  was  a  want  of  sufficient  and  proper 
ventilation,  which  doubtless  will  in  future  be  reme- 
died. The  central  situation  of  this  room  and  its  con- 
venience of  access,  added  to  its  other  excellencies, 
will  make  it  a  most  invaluable  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  concert  rooms  of  Boston. 

The  Messrs.  Chiekering  who,  we  all  know,  are  the 
most  genial  and  agreeable  of  hosts,  with  great  good 
t.aste  had  secured  the  cotiperation  of  the  most  effi- 
cient talent  in  the  city,  and  oflfered  to  their  guests  the 
following  varied  and  well  selected  programme  : 
Part  I 

1.  Fugrue  for  Two  Pianos,  eight  hands Moschelles. 

Me.^sr.s.  Lang,  Leonhard,  Parker  and  Dresel. 

2.  Scfene  Dramatique .Toanne  d'Arc  i  Rouen. 

Mrs.  Harwood- 

3.  Larghetto  and  Tema  con  Vaiiazioni Mozart. 

From  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  Op.  108. 
Mendelp.*;ohn  Quintette  Cluh. 

i.  Liehe  und  Wein Mendelssohn. 

Orpheus  Club. 
Part  n. 

5.  Duet  for  Two  Pianos Mendelssohn  and  Moschelles. 

On  the  March  from  Weber's  Preciosa. 
Miss  Fay  and  Mr.  Dresel. 

6.  German  Ballad. 

Mrs.  Harwood. 

7.  Pianoforte  Solo.    Tariations  Serieuses Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Fay. 

8.  Allegro  snd  Adagio Beethoven. 

From  the  Quartet  in  B  flat.    Op.  18.    No.  7. 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club. 

9.  "  Hute  Dioh  " Girschner. 

Orpheus  Cluh. 

We  regret  to  have  lost  the  first  piece  upon  the 
programme,  hearing  only  the  hearty  applause  which 
followed  its  performance.  Mrs.  Harwood  showed 
marked  improvement  and  the  results  of  careful  atten- 
tion, giving  great  delight  to  the  audience  by  her  songs 
which  were  followed  by  the  most  generous  applause. 
Miss  F.ay,  too,  excited  a  positive  enthusiasm  by  her 
brilliant  execution,  showing  the  rarest  natural  capac- 
ity and  most  delicate  and  facile  touch,  combined  with 
a  vigor  and  power  rarely  found  in  a  lady  executant. 
In  the  duet  played  by  her  with  Mr.  Dresel,  she 
showed  herself  a  worthy  pupil  of  an  accomplished 
instructor. 

What  need  that  we  should  speak  of  the  Orpheus 
Club  and  the  Mendelssohn  Club,  or  say  that  they 
gave  delight  as  always,  singing  and  playing  with  rare 
precision  and  admirable  effect  ?  Nor  need  we  say 
that  the  grand  pianos  were  well  worthy  the  "  gold 
medal "  that  has  been  so  often  and  deservedly 
bestowed  upon  the  firm  of  Chiekering  &  Sons,  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  this  pleasant  evening. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  Spohr's  Autobiography. 

From  London,  whither  Spohr  went  in  1820,  he  re- 
ports of  a  visit  made  to  Logier'a  pianoforte  classes  : 

TMgier,  a  German  by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  Eng- 
land for  the  last  fifteen  years,  gives  instructions  in 
Piano  playing  and  Harmony  after  a  method  invented 
by  himself.  The  first  striking  peculiarity  of  his  sys- 
tem is  that  all  the  pupils,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
pl.ay  simultaneously.  He  has  written  three  volumes 
of  Studies  for  this  purpose,  which  are  built  on  very 
simple  fundamental  melodies,  and  represent  all 
grades  of  difiicnlty.  While  the  beginners  play  the 
simple  melody,  those  farther  advanced  practice  at  the 
same  time,  more  or  less  diflicult  variations.  One 
would  suppose  that  confusion  would  be  sure  to  ensue ; 
as,  however,  those  pupils  who  play  the  same  study 
are  placed  near  together,  you  hear,  as  you  pass 
through  the  hall,  always  one  study  predominate  ac- 
cording to  the  place  where  you  arc.  The  teacher 
also  sometimes  stops  half  of  the  pupils,  or  even  all 
of  thein  except  one,  in  order  to  examine  the  progress 
of  a  single  one.     In   the  first  lessons  Logier  uses  the 
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Chirophsl,  an  instrument,  by  which  the  hands  and 
arms  of  the  children  are  l;cpt  in  a  good  position,  and 
wliich  is  removed,  first  from  one,  tlien  from  the  other 
hand,  when  the  children  are  far  enough  advanced  to 
know  tlie  keys  and  notes.  After  that  they  are 
taught  to  pass  the  thumb  under  the  fingers  and  to 
play  scales.  All  this  is  done  in  the  studies,  the  pu- 
pil playing  all  the  time  with  all  the  ethers,  and  al- 
w.ays  in  strict  time.  When  a  pnpil  is  advanced  to  a 
new  study,  he  does  not  succeed  at  first  in  bringing 
out  more  than  a  few  notes,  hearing  so  much  rapid 
playing  around  him  ;  but  he  conquers  more  and  more 
and  in  much  shorter  time  than  one  would  suppose 
the  new  study  goes  as  well  as  the  last  one.  It  is 
furthermore  very  remarkable  in  the  method  of  Logi'er 
that  his  pupils  in  the  first  lessons  are  taught  harmony 
along  with  the  rudiments  of  music  .md  piano-playing. 
How  this  is  done  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  the  secret  of 
Mr.  LorjifT.  Those  who  have  adopted  his  method 
of  teaching  here,  have  had  to  pay  him  a  hundred 
guineas  for  it.  The  result  of  the  method  is  really  as- 
tonishing. Children  of  from  seven  to  ten  years,  who 
have  not  had  more  than  four  months'  instruction 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems.  I  wrote  the  com- 
mon chord  of  C  on  the  blackboard  and  named  the 
key  in  which  I  desired  them  to  modulate.  Immedi- 
ately one  of  the  smallest  girls  ran  to  the  blackboard, 
and,  after  a  short  meditation,  wrote  down  first  the 
figured  bass  and  afterwards  the  parts  in  full.  This 
problem  I  had  repeated  often  with  additional  difficul- 
ties ;  I  asked  for  modulation  into  the  most  remote 
ke^'S  where  enharmonic  changes  were  required,  but 
the  children  were  never  once  put  out.  If  one  of 
them  was  at  a  loss,  another  one  would  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  a  third  one  would  perhaps  afterwards  step 
up  and  correct  the  figured  bass  of  the  second  one. 
Of  all  they  did  they  had  to  give  the  reasons.  At  the 
close  of  the  examination,  I  wrote  a  simple  melody 
on  the  blackboard,  asking  the  children  to  set  the  oth- 
er three  p.arts  to  it  down  on  their  slates.  I  told  them 
I  would  copy  the  best  setting  in  my  musical  album. 
The  room  was  instantly  all  life  and  activity,  and  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  one  of  the  youngest  pupils,  who 
had  already  distinguished  herself  before,  brought  in 
her  slate.  But  in  her  hurry  she  had  overlooked  a 
parallel  movement  in  octaves  between  one  of  the  mid- 
dle parts  and  the  bass  in  the  third  bar.  When  I  di- 
rected her  attention  to  it,  she  turned  red,  took  the 
slate,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  corrected  the  error. 
As  her  solution  of  the  problem  had  undoubtedly  the 
best  bass  now,  the  teacher  copied  it  off  into  my  al- 
bum. The  lessons  of  the  other  children  were  more 
or  less  good,  but  all  correct,  and  most  of  them  writ- 
ten out  in  four  different  clefs.  Each  pupil  played 
her  lesson  on  the  piano  correctly  and  without  hesitii- 
tion. 


Signer  LuiGt  Monti,  recently  instructor  of  Ital- 
ian in  Harvard  College,  has  a  card  in  another  col- 
umn, olfisring  his  services  as  a  teacher  of  music. 
Mr.  Monti  is  a  highly  educated  and  refined  gentle- 
man, well  known  here,  a  political  exile  from  his 
native  land,  who  has  cast  his  lot  and  made  his  home 
permanently  among  us,  and  who,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  is  compelled  to  make  the  accomplish- 
ments of  prosperity  serve  a  useful  end  in  time  of 
adversity  and  exile.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  found  a  competent  and  useful  instructor  in  music, 
as  well  as  of  his  native  tongue. 


We  would  call  attention,  also,  to  the  advertisement 
of  Signor  Bokra,  whose  music  classes  have,  for 
several  years,  been  attended  with  much  success. 


A  Russian  opera  by  Bortniansky,  is  soon  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  opera  of  Paris. 

Karl  ZoUner  and  Friedrich  Silcher,  German  musi- 
cal composers  of  merit,  died  respectively  Sept.  21  and 
Aug.  26.  i  J       I 


HoT.i.Y  Springs,  Miss.,  Oct.  24. — It  is  the  desire 
of  several  teachers  of  music  to  have  your  opinion, 
and  also  that  of  the  best  teachers  in  your  city,  on  a 
matter  which  we  think  a  humbug,  and  is  doing  the 
proper  cultivation  of  music  much  harm. 

Of  late  the  Presidents  of  some  female  schools  h.ave 
succeeded  in  employing  teachers  who  agreed  to  give 
lessons  on  the  piano  to  several  pupils  nt  the  same  time, 
and  in  order  to  reconcile  patrons  to  the  new  system, 
they  tell  them  that  it  is  ths  best  method  to  teach 
pupils  to  keep  time. 

One  system  is  to  give  a  pupil  three  lessons  a  week, 
each  one  halt  hour  long,  for  which  they  pay  the  Pres- 
ident fifty  dollars  for  ten  months.  A  professor  gen- 
erally teaches  twenty-five  pupils  for  which  he  receives 
a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  ten  months.  Under 
the  other  system  the  teacher  gives  one  half  hour  les- 
sons also,  hut  teaches  these  pupils  at  once  durinr/  that 
ii'me;  the  teacher  in  that  ease  can  teach  seventy-five 
pupils,  for  which  he  gets  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred 
for  ten  months.  You  see  at  once  that  the  President 
makes  two  thousand  dollars  more  by  the  latter  system. 

Now  we  wish  to  know  if  any  teacher  can  instruct 
three  pupils  during  one  half  hour,  in  playing  on  any 
instrument,  as  much  as  one  can  when  he  devotes  the 
whole  of  that  time  to  one  pupil  ?  Can  he  look  to  all 
the  little,  but  important  points,  such  as  holding  of 
hands,  correct  fingering,  playing  with  taste,  etc.,  etc., 
in  three  pupils  at  once  ?  The  only  thing  that  is  said 
in  fiivor  of  the  system  is,  that  the  pupils  learn  to 
keep  time.  What  do  you  think  of  a  teacher  who 
can  not  teach  pupils  how  to  keep  time  without  teach- 
ing two  or  three  together  "> 

Bj'  giving  us  your  opinion  on  this  suhject,  and  aid- 
ing us  to  arrest  such  a  system  of  teaching  you  will 
much  oblige 

Several  Te.a.chers  in  the  South. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
is  teaching  a  new  system  of  his  own  invention.  His 
pupils  neither  learn  the  notes,  nor  the  keys  of  the 
piano  ;  the  keys  are  all  numbered,  E  is  marked  1  (E 
being  on  the  first  line,)  G  2,  B  3,  etc.,  the  spaces  are 
between  the  numbers,  first  space  between  1  and  2, 
etc.  How  he  manages  about  ledger  lines  we  don't 
know,  the  'pupil  from  whom  we  received  this  infor- 
mation not  having  progressed  thus  far.  He  also 
teaches  several  at  a  time. 

[The  inquiry  of  our  correspondent  as  to  the  mode 
of  teaching  music  described  in  this  communication, 
is  one  that  is  worthy  of  attention  and  reply  from 
those  whose  practical  experience  enables  them  to 
give  an  opinion  of  weight  in  such  a  matter.  Inviting 
such  answers,  we  refer  our  readers  meanwhile  to  the 
opinion  of  Spohr,  upon  this  question,  in  the  e.xtract 
from  his  autobiography  in  another  column.] 

New  York,  Nov.  5. — Mason  &  Thomas'  first 
soire'e,  on  Tuesday  last,  must  have  afforded  great 
enjoyment  to  ever}'  member  of  the  very  attentive 
audience.  The  programme  was  almost  faultless. 
Beethoven's  exquisite  little  Trio,  Op.  1,  No.  3,  full 
of  Mozartlike  grace  and  simplicity,  yet  foreshadowing 
all  its  authors  for  true  greatness.  The  wonderful 
posthumous  Quatuor  of  Schubert,  and  Schumann's 
beautiful  Quintet,  each  in  its  way,  a  gem  of  purest 
water,  nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable. 
The  only  number  which  we  might  have  wished  alter- 
ed, was  the  piano  solo  of  Mr.  Mason.  He  played 
an  Etude  by  Chopin,  No.  11,  Op.  25,  in  itself  one  of 
the  least  attractive  of  all,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  hardly 
made  the  best  of  it,  although  he  surmounted  very 
ably  all  its  great  difficulties.  He  was  encored,  and 
responded  by  what  seemed  one  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. In  spite  however,  of  this  slight  drawback,  the 
concert  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  if  the  others 


of  the  scries  are  equally  so,  we  shall  owe  a  great 
deal  of  gratitude  to  the  artists  who  undertake  them. 

The  short  opera  season  came  to  a  close  last  Friday. 
The  Huguenots  were  very  finely  given  on  Monday, 
the  Frcyschiitz  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  Martha 
was  repeated  for  Formes'  benefit.  There  was  some 
talk  of  a  benefit  for  Stigelli  next  Wednesday  night, 
when  Fidelio  was  to  be  given,  but  no  farther  an- 
nouncement having  been  made,  it  is  probably  de- 
ferred.    A  new  season  will  commence  ne.xt  week. 

At  the  Philharmonic  Concert  next  Saturday,  a  new 
prima  donna,  engaged  by  Ullmann,  makes  lierddbut. 
Her  name  is  Schrojdcr-Dummler,  and  she  is  an- 
nounced as  a  soprano.  Mr.  Noll  will  play  besides, 
a  violin  solo.  What  has  become  of  "  Trovator'!" 
or  rather,  why  do  we  not  hear  anything  from  him  ? 
To  his  being  in  town,  I  can  testify,  having  espied 
him  at  the  opera  :  he  should  not  play  truant  so  long. 

[We  need  not  say  that  we  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  Trovatore,  and  echo  our  correspondent's  in- 
quiry.— Ed.] 


Musical  CMt-Chat, 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  famous  French  pianist, 
Henri  Herz,  ever  really  visited  California  during  his 
trip,  several  years  ago,  through  our  country;  but  an 
amusing  story,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  Golden 
State,  is  told  of  him,  and  is  woith  repealing.  He 
had  announced  a  concert  (so  says  the  anecdote)  in 
one  of  the  newest  cities  of  California,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  send  to  San  Francisco  to  procure  a  prop- 
erty necessary  to  the  entertainment,  viz  :  a  piano. 
At  the  hour  announced  for  the  concert,  the  tickets 
were  all  sold,  the  house  was  crowded,  the  artist  was 
at  his  post,  and  everytliing  was  in  readiness — except 
the  piano.  In  consequence  of  some  inexplicable  de- 
lay, the  instrument  had  not  arrived.  Herz  looked  at 
his  rough  and  bearded  auditory  in  very  considerable 
trepidation.  What  if  the  gold-digging  rW/e/ona' should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  give  him  a  taste  of  revolver 
or  bowie  knife,  by  the  way  of  filling  up  the  time  ? 
Heavy  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  frightened 
pianist's  brow,  and  he  began  to  wish  himself  in 
China,  in  Kamsehatka  —  anywhere  hut  in  California. 
The  miners  saw  his  alarm,. and  kindly  comforted  him. 
"  Never  mind  the  cussed  pi-anner,"  said  two  or  three 
of  them,  soothingly  ;  "  we  don't  cai'C  for  it ;  we  came 
to  see  you.     Make  us  a  speech  !  " 

Herz,  with  restored  serenity,  did  the  best  he  could. 
The  spoken  entertainment  seemed  to  please  the  au- 
r'l'nce,  and  everybody,  except  tlie  artist,  had  quite 
forgotten  all  about  the  piano,  when  its  arrival  was 
announced.  A  number  of  stout  men  carried  the  in- 
strument into  the  hall,  and  placed  it  on  the  platform. 
It  was  a  three-cornered,  or  "  grand  "  piano,  and  Herz, 
promising  himself  to  astonish  these  simple  and  easily 
satisfied  inhabitants  of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  seated  him- 
self on  an  empty  whisky  keg,  (instead  of  the  more 
civilized  stool,)  and  ran  his  fingers  rapidly  over  the 
key-hoard.  Blum!  hlnm !  splash!  splasli  !  Not  a 
sound  did  the  pLino  utter,  save  that  ot^  keys  striking 
in  the  water!  The  Californians  who  had  brought 
the  "  bo.x  "  from  San  Francisco,  finding  it  very  heavy, 
huA  floated  it  to  town,  and  upon  dragging  it  out  upon 
the  levee,  had  neglected  to  pour  the  water  from  the 
interior  ! — iV.  0^  Delta. 

Madame  Malibran. — One  day  an  intimate  friend 
accused  her  of  being  generally  too  tame  in  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  her  character  ;  her  reply  was  curious. 
"  I  look  upon  the  heads  in  the  pit  as  one  great  mass 
of  wa.x  candles;  if  I  were  to  light  them  np  all  at 
once,  they  would  waste  and  soon  burn  out ;  but  by 
lighting  gradually  I  obtain  in  time  a  brilliant  illum- 
ination. My  system  is  to  light  up  the  public  by  de- 
grees." 

Malibran  has  been  known  to  undergo  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  five  hours'  rehearsal,  with  a  song  at  .some 
morning  concert  between  its  pauses,  and  then  again 
in  the  evening,  hiilf  an  hour  after  havinp- gone  through 
one  of  her  exhausting  parts,  to  be  found  as  energetic 
and  animated  as  ever  at  a  Philharmonic  or  Ancient 
concert,  and  then  again  she  would  leave  for  some  pri- 
vate party,  where  after  singing  with  a  freshness  little 
impaired,  she  would  wind  up  the  day's  e.xertion,  per- 
haps, by  dancing  the  "Tarantella." 

Mozart's  newly-discovered  opera,  "  L'Oea  del 
Cairo"  (The  Goose  of  Cairo),  has  been  published 
in  the  form  of  a  piano  score,  by  Julius  Andre,  in 
Offenbach. 
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Rossini. — The  patriarch  of  song,  Rossini,  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  musical  soirees  at  his  villa  in 
Passy,  and  among  the  artists  who  have  had  the  hon- 
or of  exhibiting  their  sacoir  faire  before  the  venerable 
maestro,  were  the  sisters  Marchisio.  It  was  their 
second  appearance  in  a  private  arena  since  their  de- 
but in  the  salons  of  Mad.  Orfila,  and  was  no  less 
brilliantly  successful  than  the  first.  They  sang  the 
duo  in  "  Semn-amis,"  and  also  that  in  "  iVfathilda  di 
Shahran,"  in  which  they  never  fail  to  produce  the 
most  captivating  effx'ct  by  the  admirable  blending  of 
their  fine  voices,  and  the  brilliancy  and  perfection  of 
their  execution.  On  the  same  evening,  M.  de  Braga, 
the  violoncellist,  gave  a  touch  of  his  quality  by  play- 
ing, with  a  very  pure  tone  and  exquisite  expression,  a 
melody  composed  by  the  maestro  expressly  for  him, 
and  called  "Une  Larnie."  M.  Rubinstein  the  younger 
also  displayed  his  powers  on  the  piano.  He  appears 
to  aim  exclusively  at  brilliancy,  rapidity,  and  feats  of 
execution.  M.  Huerta,  the  guitarist,  whom  every 
one  supposed  to  be  dead,  has  appeared  in  the  flesh  at 
these  soirees,  as  also  have  Ronconi,  M.  Castellani,  the 
buffo,  M.  and  Mad.  Tiberini,  Mad.  Borghi-Mamo, 
and  M.  Delle  Sedie,  an  accomplished  baritone,  whom 
the  Victoria  Theatre  at  Berlin  has  just  carried  off 
from  the  Scala  at  Mila.  Apropos  of  the  "  swan  of 
Pesaro,"  it  is  said  that  he  has  tieen  very  angry  with 
the  author  of  the  programme  of  the  festival-concert 
given  at  Boisde  Boulogne  the  other  day  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Venoitte.in  which  uneof  the  items  (No. 
10  in  tlie  second  part)  was  "  Vn  air  rjassique  par 
Rossini."  This  excited  the  wrath  of  the  maestro, 
who,  it  must  be  here  related,  that  the  sequel  may  be 
understood,  has  been  lately  presented  with  a  copy  of 
his  ancestral  coat  of  arms,  as  recently  discovered, 
engraved  on  a  bell  in  the  chuurch  of  Cotignola. 
They  were  engraved  on  a  seal,  and  accompanied  by 
a  pedigree  drawn  up  by  M.  Luigi  Cosmo  Ferrucci, 
the  learned  librarian  of  Florence.  The  crest  consists 
of  a  branch  of  a  rose  tree,  on  which  is  perched  a 
nightingale,  surmounted  by  three  stars  and  a  wreath 
of  "  palms."  Alluding  to  this  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  his  family,  the  maestro  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Boulogne  programme  in 
these  terms  :  —  "  Va  pour  le  rossignol,  les  trois  ^toiles 
et  les  palmes  de  Timmortalite' ;  je  consens  h.  les  le'guer 
a  la  poste'rite' ;  mais  je  me  refuse,  et  me  refuserai  de 
mon  vivant  comme  outre  tombe,  au  titre  de  clnasiQue 
et  k  tous  les  honneurs  j  attaches."  ("  The  nightin- 
gale, the  three  stars,  and  the  palms  of  immortality 
are  all  very  well ;  I  consent  to  bequeath  thern  to  pos- 
terity ;  but  I  refuse,  and  always  shall  refuse  while  I 
am  alive  and  from  beyond  tlie  grave,  the  title  of  a 
classic,  together  with  all  the  honors  thereunto  belong- 
ing.")— London  Musical  World. 

The  salons  of  Erard  have  been  the  scene  of  a  grand 
congress,  or  rather,  the  preliminary  meetings  for  one, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  restoration  of  plain  song 
and  church  music.  An  article  in  a  class  paper,  called 
La  Mailrise,  under  the  title  of  TJId£e  Mere  du  Con- 
gres,  has  appeared,  e.xplaining  fully  the  intentions  of 
the  association,  which  has  received  the  patronage  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  country. 
The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  congress  will  he  held 
at  the  end  of  November  in  the  premises  of  the  So- 
ci^e  f/'  Encouraijement  ponr  les  Beaux  Arts  Vlndustrie; 
and  the  editors  of  the  above-mentioned  journal  have 
presented  the  association  with  a  series  of  medals  in 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  for 
the  best  missa  hrevis,  the  best  compositions  for  the 
voice  and  organ  applicable  to  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine service,  of  a  simple  and  severe  style,  and  easy 
of  execution. — Musical  Review. 

Psalms  of  David. — Great  has  been  their  power 
in  the  world.  They  resounded  amidst  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle;  they  floated  through  the  lofty  and 
solemn  space  of  the  temple ;  they  were  sung  with 
sorrow  by  the  streams  of  Babel.  And  when  Israel 
had  passed  away,  the  harp  of  David  was  still  awak- 
ened in  the  church  of  Christ.  In  all  the  eras  and 
ages  of  that  church,  from  the  hymn  which  it  first 
whispered  in  an  upper  chamber  until  its  anthems  fill- 
ed the  earth,  the  inspiration  of  the  royal  prophet  has 
enraptured  its  devotions  and  enobled  its  rituals. 
Chorussed  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  they  have  swelled 
throughout  God's  own  on  the  sky  and  stars ;  they 
have  rolled  over  the  broad  desert  of  Asia,  in  the  ma- 
tins and  vespers  of  ten  thousand  hermits.  They 
have  rung  through  the  deep  valley  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
sobbing  voices  of  the  forlorn  Waldenses  ;  through 
the  deeps  and  caves  of  the  Schottish  highlands,  in 
the  rude  chanting  of  the  Scottish  covenanters ; 
through  the  woods  and  wilds  of  the  primitive  Amer- 
ica, in  the  heroic  hallelujahs  of  princely  pilgrims. — 
Rev.  Henrij   Giles., 

Adelina  Patti  is  giving  concerts  in  the  Southern 
cities,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strakosch  accompanying  her. 


Sliisir  ^haair. 


Paris. 

Oct.  4. — News  of  all  sorts  is  scant  this  week. 
The  most  prominent  item  is  the  assurance,  which  is 
very  commonly  promulgated  and  believed  in,  that 
Meyerbeer's  longtalked-of  Africaine  is  at  last  about 
to  be  drawn  from  her  long  captivity  in  the  escritoire 
of  her  illustrious  progenitor  and  proprietor.  She  is 
to  be  made  over,  after  the  horrors  of  that  middle 
passage,  a  rehearsal,  to  Ije  a  possession  of  the  world 
at  large,  or  rather,  she  is  to  be  emancipated  and  be- 
come a  h&Q  citizeness  of  ewQrj  civilized  community, 
on  the  stage  of  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Paris.  Tlie 
name  under  which  this  opera  has  been  so  long  talked 
of  is  not,  however,  to  be  retained.  Meyerbeer  in- 
variably rebaptizeshis  productions  on  giving  them  to 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  entitled,  say  the  gossips,  Vasco 
di  Oama.  The  motive  which  has  led  the  composer 
to  consent  at  last  to  the  production  of  his  work,  the 
composition  of  which  is  s.aid  to  have  preceded  that  of 
Le  PropJiete,  is,  that  in  the  existing  company,  nnder 
the  direction  of  M.  Alphonse  Royer,  for  the  first 
time  has  presented  itself  that  combination  of  talents 
and  attributes,  which  the  master  judges  necessary  to 
give  entire  fulfilment  to  his  intentions.  The  simul- 
taneous engagement  of  Mad.  Tedesco  and  of  M. 
Niemann,  the  tenor,  has  brought  about  this  tardy 
determination.  M.  Alphonse  Royer  has  encaged  M. 
Morelli,  the  baritone,  who  is  to  play  Wolfram  in 
Taimhniiser ;  but  he  is  to  sing  in  Guillaume  Tell  first, 
in  which,  it  is  said,  he  appears  to  great  advantage. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Pardon  de  PloermeJ  have 
commenced  at  the  Ope'ra  Comique.  It  is  said  that 
the  air  whicli  Meyerbeer  composed  for  the  second 
act,  and  which  Mad.  N.antier  Didie'e  sang  when 
Dinorah  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  will  be 
introduced  on  its  revival  here.  Mile.  Darcier  is  to 
be  entrusted  with  it.  This  young  lady  is  the  niece 
of  the  actress  Mile.  Darcier,  now  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  become  Mad.  Mamiguard.  Before  appear- 
ing in  Le  Pardon  she  will  make  her  dehut  in  Preaur 
Ctercs.  I  mentioned  to  you  last  week  a  disagreement 
which  had  taken  place  between  M.  Ernest  Reger,  the 
composer  of  Maitre  Wolfram,  and  the  manager  ot 
the  The'atre  Lyrique,  who,  finding  himself  trammel- 
led with  the  previous  engagement  of  his  predecessor 
to  produce  a  new  opera  by  this  composer  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  had  first  got  the  day  of  production 
postponed  by  consent,  and  then  sought  to  free  him- 
self from  all  definite  terms  on  the  subject.  An  action 
was  threatened,  which  would  most  certainly  have 
issued  in  an  award  of  damages  to  the  injured  authors 
of  the  work.  A  better  result  has  been  obtained, 
however,  by  amicable  negotiations.  The  opera, 
which  is  entitled  Ijes  Ruines  de  Baalbec,  will  be  short- 
ly produced  without  the  intervention  of  .any  legal 
process  whatever.  The  Bovjfes  Parisiennes  is  in  a 
vein  of  wondrous  good  fortune.  The  twenty-first 
performances  of  Orphee  aux  Enfers,  revived  this  sea- 
son, have  brought  in  a  clear  receipt  of  40,060  fr. 
(.£1,600),  or  about  .£80  per  night. 

The  Italian  Opera  opened  on  Tnesday  niirht  with 
Tm  Sonnamhula.  Mile.  Marie  Battu  and  MM.  Gar- 
doni  and  Angelini  were  the  principal  artists.  Next 
week  I  will  tell  you  at  length  about  the  doings  at 
this  establishment. 

Oct.  10. — The  long-promised  revival  of  Le  Pro- 
p/iefe  at  the  Grand  Opera  is  again  put  off,  and  with 
it  the  re.ippearance  of  Mad.  Tedesco.  The  cause  of 
this  fre.sh  procrastination  is  the  illness  of  Mile.  Ham- 
akers.  Last  Saturdav  the  Theatre  Lyrique  gave  a 
representation  extraordinaire,  or.  as  we  would  saj',  a 
benefit  in  favor  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  des 
Artistes  et  Musiciens.  The  performance  consisted  of 
the  opera  Les  Rosieres,  a  comedy  from  the  Gymnase, 
entitled  Une  Partee  di  Piquet,  and  a  musical  interlude 
contributed  by  the  military  band  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Mohr."  The  rehearsals  of  the  Val  d'Andarre 
are  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  opera  will  be 
produced'  this  week.  M.  Retz,  the  manager,  has  just 
engaged  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  Mile.  Baretti, 
for  three   years. 

Tbe  series  of  Rossini's  musical  evenings  at  home 
at  his  villa  in  Passy  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  the 
venerable  bard  and  his  lady  having  returned  to  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  Chaussee  d'  Antin.  The  bari- 
tone, Signor  Delia  Siede,  who  sang  with  so  much 
success  in  Rossini's  and  Mad.  Orpila's  salons,  has 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  is  engaged  for  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  there  during  the  ensuing  season.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  to  return  to  Paris  in  March  next,  when 
he  will  appear  in  public. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  Mile.  Virginie  Ferni, 
the  female  violinist,  is  spoken  of,  to  a  merchant  of 
Nice,  to  whom  she  has  been  affianced  since  her  tenth 
year.  She  will  thereupon  retire  into  private  life. — 
London  Musical  World,  Oct,  13. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Aceompaniment. 

Father  of  all  whose  circling  arm.  T.  Bissell.  25 

A  fine  devotional  song  for  the  church  or  Sahbath 
evenings  at  home.    Words  by  J.  S.  Adams. 

She  is  coming  with  the  spring.     Song  and  Quar- 
tet. A.  Nish.  25 
A  plaintive  song.    The  text  is  founded  on  a  super- 
stition prevalent  with  some  that  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted is  permitted  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  earthly 
life,  unseen. 


The  moon  behind  the  hill. 


T.  B.  Bishop.  25 


This  is  a  new  edition  of  this  charming  ballad,  ar- 
ranged with  an  easy  accompaniment  and  with  a  cho- 
rus, which  may  or  may  not  be  sung.  This  song  will 
have  a  great  circulation  and  its  pretty  melody  will 
become  familiar  to  all  fond  of  English  ballads. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Merci  jeunes  amies.     From  "  Sicilian  Vespers  " 

for  Violin  and  Piano.  Case.  25 

Jour  d'ivresse.     From  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  for 
Violin  and  Piano.  Case.  25 

Elena's  and  Arrigo's  bridal  songs,  two  gems,  ar- 
ranged for  amateurs  upon  Violin  and  Piano. 

Starlit  night.    Air  with  variations.    J.  E.  Midler.  25 
A  piece  for  the  young,  pleasing  and  instructive. 

Kyrie  from  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  arr.  hy  Rimbaidt.  15 

Cujus  animam.  "  "        15 

Simple  arrangements  of  sacred  aire,  suitable  for 
Piano  or  Melodeon. 

La  Favorita.  Franz  Nava.  30 

Easy  potpourri  with  all  the  favorite  airs.  Simpler 
than  Beyer's  Repertoire. 

Hearts  feel  that  love  thee.     Trio  from  "  Athalia," 
Arranged  by  0.  Dresel,  25 

The  beautiful  Trio  for  female  voices  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Athalia-music,  in  an  excellent  arrangement  of 
very  moderate  difficulty.  It  is  like  a  "  Song  without 
words." 

Un  hallo  in  maschera.    Potpourri.  F.  Beyer.  25 

A  new  number  of  Beyer's  Repertoire  of  the  Young 
Pianist,  containing  the  choicest  gems  from  Verdi's 
latest  Opera.  This  Opera  is  destined  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion when  produced.  It  has  some  of  the  prettiest 
melodies  that  ever  came  from  Verdi's  pen. 

Midnight  Chimes.     Morceau  de  Salon.    Lindahl.  35 

A  nocturne  in  the  monastery-bells  style.  Highly 
pleasing  and  not  difficult. 

Books. 

Ne-w  Tempebauce  Melodist.    A  Collection  of 
Glees,  Songs  and  Pieces  composed  and  arranged 
for  the  use  of  Temperance  Organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas.    By  Stephen  Hub-  "" 
bard.  38 

A  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  choice 
Glees,  Songs,  &c.,  for  Temperance  meetings,  in  a  very 
neat  and  convenient  form,  and  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  all  other  works  of  the  kind.  Those  for  whom 
it  is  designed  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  it  just  the 
book  they  have  so  long  wanted,  and  will  give  it  a 
hearty  welcome  as  au  efficient  means  of  carrying  on 
their  reform. 


Music  BY  M.^iL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies Books  can  also  be  sent  at  tbe  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Funeral  Hymns. 

From  the   German,  hy  Rev.   Charles   T.  Brools. 
[on  leaving  TriE  iionSE.] 
"  Come  forth,  move  on  with  solemn  song! 
The  road  is  short,  the  rest  is  lonf; ! 
'T  was  God  that  led  us  in  at  birth, 
God  leads  ns  forth, — 
JIan's  home  is  not  this  house  of  earth. 

"  Thou  Inn  of  pilgrims  hero  below ! 
Thou  gavest  joy,  thou  gavest  woe  : 
Now,  world,  thy  door  forever  close !    ' 
The  mortal  goes 
Home  to  his  heavenly  repose, — 

"  Goes  to  a  better  place  of  rest ; 

His  weeping  friends  pronounce  him  blest, 

Good  night !  the  noonday  heavily 

Did  rest  on  thee,— 

Farewell,  the  night  is  cool  and  free  ! 

"  Sound  out,  ye  bells,  with  festal  din, 

And  ring  the  blessed  Sabbath  in, 

That  calls,  '  Here  ends  life's  we.iry  road; 

Lay  down  your  load. 

And  rest  in  Clirist,  ye  sons  of  God  !'  " 

|ON    ENTEEIN&   THE    GKAVETAKD.] 

"  Now,  gate  of  peace,  thy  wings  unclose ! 

Go  in,  to  take  thy  long  repose ! 

Ye  slumberers  in  the  earth's  calm  breast, 

Grant  this  new  guest 

A  little  space  by  you  to  rest ! 

"  How  thick  the  graves  around  us  lie  ! 
Yet  countless  mansions  shine  on  high ; 
And  there  already  God's  free  grace 
Hath  marked  a  place 
Where  soon  shall  shine  this  faded  face. 

"  His  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  ; 

'  I  come,'  he  cries,  '  none  knows  the  hour  !' 

Yea,  come,  Lord  Jesus,  speedily  ! 

We  wait  for  thee ; 

Come,  make  us  thine  eternally!" 


Translated  frcm  RiehPs   "  Musikalische  Charaktcrkiipfe,  by 
Fauuy  Maloue  Raymond. 

Bach  and  Mendelssohn 

From  a  Social  Point  of  View. 

TI. 

Music  and  PolLihed  Society. 

(Continued.) 

He  wlio  would  praise  Mendelssolin  as  be  merits, 

must  not  forget  how  many  thousands  have  been 

attracted   to   the  study  of    Handel   and    Bach, 

through  him,  and  how,  with  his  works,  he  opened 

out,  for  the  whole  nation,  a  new  appreciation  of 

these  men,  whose  immortal  fame  will  always  be 

ours,  yet  whom  we  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 

forgotten.     Many,  even,  who  cared  to  hear  little 

else  save  Parisian   and  Italian  music,  have  had 

new  pleasure  in  German  musical  art  awakened 

in  them  by  Mendelssohn.     Here  we  may  plainly 

see  how  much  more  efiectual  is  artistic  creation, 

than  all  the   preaching  and   theorizing   in    the 

world.     Zealous  critics  had  long  thought  to  direct 

attention,  with   words,   to   the   sublime   models 

Bach  and  Handel  offered   us;    but    as  soon  as 

Mendelssohn  set  his  exhortation  to  notes— or  in 

notes— it  succeeded  at  one  blow. 


Mendelssohn  never  betrayed  his  nationality ; 
how  few  German  masters  there  are,  who  can  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  him  in  this !  Many 
write  in  an  un-German  spirit,  and  know  not  what 
they  do.  For  of  all  arts,  music  is  the  oftenest 
pursued  without  thought,  while  poetry,  painting 
and  sculpture  allow  the  changeful  conditions  of 
national  life  to  flow  in  upon  them,  the  majority 
of  composers  create  according  to  chance,  or,  at 
the  best,  as  a  happy  instinct  guides  them. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  why  music,  that 
otherwise  might  become  so  extraordinary  a 
power,  rarely  works  practically  upon  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  nation.  Mendelssohn  chose,  con- 
sciously, the  stand-point  of  national  effectualit}-. 
There  are  some  musicians  who  can  forgive  him 
all  things  but  this  I 

With  such  a  view  of  the  case,  it  seems  a  rare 
accident  of  destiny — if  not  something  more — that 
Mendelssohn  did  not  produce  an  opera.  Form- 
erly, an  opera  might  have  been  carelessly  enough 
composed,  and,  for  all  that,  it  might  succeed  fam- 
ously ;  but  the  case  is  altered  now.  Half  a 
musical  generation  asked  a  deep,  artistic  com- 
pletion for  the  opera;  and  Mendelssohn,  the  very 
man  of  men  for  this,  the  only  man,  perhaps,  who 
could  have  entirely  forced  German  opera  from 
its  incompletion — must  die,  when  the  first  act  of 
his  opera  was  yet  scarcely  finished. 

That  restorative  tendency,  by  means  of  which 
German  historical  paintings  has  lately  gained 
such  triumphs,  naturalized  itself  with  music,  in 
Mendelssohn ;  indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic  sign 
of  the  musical  present.  As  Overbech,  Veit,  and 
Steinle  painted  the  sacred  histories,  of  which 
people  did  not  want  to  hear  any  thing  more,  in 
the  serious  old  style,  so  Mendelssohn  wrote  his 
oratorios  and  church  compositions  ;  but  he  did 
not  stand  still  at  the  ecclesiastical,  though  he 
clung  as  obstinately  as  the  painters  to  the  anti- 
quated ;  and  his  circle  of  view  become  wide  as 
the  world  itself,  his  works  more  full  of  lifi;,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  own 
age,  although  he  did  not  always  succeed  in  mak- 
ing himself  fully  master  of  his  powers.  When  a 
good  historic  school  is  founded  in  our  music — and 
we  may  safely  predict  that  the  near  future  will 
see  it — jMendelssohn  will  be  named  the  precursor 
of  that  school.  AVe  would  have  the  young  gen- 
eration swear,  at  the  Master's  grave,  not  to  forget 
that  this  is  the  great  heritage  he  has  left  to  us  ; 
and  to  see  to  it,  that  to  such  an  inheritance,  an 
heir  is  raised  up. 

Mendelssohn's  position  in  the  history  of  music, 
may  be  compared  with  that  which  the  Caracci 
occupy  in  the  history  of  Italian  painting.  They 
also  purified  degenerate  art,  and  returned  to  the 
study  of  the  old  classic  masters,  while,  sustained 
by  theoretic  knowledge — like  Mendelssohn — they 
created  thoughtfully  conceived  works.  Their 
aim  has  been  styled  an  ecletic  one.  The  same 
may  be  truly  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  with 
studied  consciousness,  united  in  one  whole,  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  earlier  schools;    a 


its  parts.  It  betokens  a  season  of  decay,  when 
artists  feel  themselves  obliged  to  look  backward, 
in  order  to  gather  inspiration  for  new  creations, 
from  the  study  of  more  fortunate  predecessors. 
Is  this  also  the  case  in  the  history  of  music  ? 
Does  not  the  over-abundance  of  merely  technical 
effects,  the  abuse  of  form,  look  desperately  like 
the  degenerate  time  of  historic  painting?  the 
Caracci  were  not  able  to  dam  the  in-breaking 
flood  of  destruction :  will  the  Mendelssohnian 
school  permanently  succeed  ? 

When  Mendelssohn  placed  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Beethoven,  as  foundation  posts  of  all  further 
progress  in  modern  music,  he  brought  great 
changes,  not  only  into  production,  but  even  into 
the  current  traditional  aspect  of  things.  The 
masters  wdio  were  looked  upon  at  that  time,  as 
peculiarly  classic,  namely  Mozart  and  Playdn 
have  been — and  especially  the  last  named — prac- 
tically ignored  by  Mendelssohn.  His  entire 
direction  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  polemic  against 
theirs.  This  is  easy  to  understand ;  for  that  very 
degeneration  in  modern  music,  against  which 
Mendelssohn  fought  so  manfully,  is  rooted,  partly 
in  a  misunderstanding  of  Beethoven,  and  partly 
in  the  spiritless  superficiality,  which  may  be 
traced  back,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  stupidly 
mechanical  imitators  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  It 
is  plain  that  such  music,  running  into  the  sand  of 
the  driest  triviality,  must  have  been  a  peculiar 
horror  to  a  man  like  Mendelssohn  ;  and  when  the 
silly  tone-play  decorated  itself  with  the  spangles 
of  German  and  French  new-romanticism,  it  was 
difiicult  to  subdue — for  the  Philister  is  immortal. 
But  Mendelssohn  was  a  re-action  in  himself;  he 
caused  us  to  forget  the  Viennese  tone-school  in 
Handel,  Bach,  and  Beethoven.  And  we  must 
acknowledge,  besides,  that,  in  spite  of  his  classic 
spirit,  he  knew  better  how  to  set  off"  the  clear, 
delicately  sensuous  geniality  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  than  all  young  Germany  and  the  new 
romanticists  together. 

But  his  one-sidedness  first  revenged  itself  on 
him.     For  we  painfully  miss,  in  Mendelssohn,  that 
which  was  the  good  characteristic  of  the  IMozart 
and  Haydn  period,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Plan- 
del  and   Bach — namely,  the  harmonic  rounding, 
and  wise   economy  of  the  whole,  and  the  youth- 
ful   freshness    of    enthusiasm     and    inspiration. 
Mendelssohn's  works  are  always  plastic  and  har- 
monic in  parts,  but  the  plasticity  of  the  whole  is 
wanting.     This  failure  displays  itself  most  clear- 
ly in  his    "  Elijah,"    where  one   beautr   strikes 
another  dead,  where  large  groups  are  spoiled  by 
admirable   single    characteristics,   and   thus   the 
whole  is  dulled  by  a  certain  weakness  of  coloring. 
On  this  account,  Mendelssohn's  lesser  works, 
which  we  cannot  charge  with  this  defect,  make  a 
more  decided  impression  than  his  greater  efforts. 
Even  in  the  excessive  spinning  out  of  the  j;heme, 
to  which  a  one  sided  study  of  Bach  and  Mendels- 
sohn  easily  leads,  this  want  becomes  a  wise  fru- 
gality.    The  further  music  moves  from  its  natural 
simple  forms,  the  more  it  becomes  a  mere  learned 


union,  which  is  new  in  its  combination,  if  not  in  I  composition,  and   the   more   broadly  the  theme 
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spins  itself  out.  Even  more  than  in  Mendelssohn, 
we  may  observe  this  in  Spohr,  and  especially  in 
the  elderly  Spohr.  In  the  old  times,  the  themes 
were  short-breathed,  broken  up ;  Mozart  and 
Haydn  stretched  them  out.  into  close,  precise 
proportions  that  united  roundness  and  brevity ; 
while  Beethoven,  on  this  point,  too  often  over- 
stepped the  boundary  line  of  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect proportion.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  downfall  in  art,  when  its  simple 
first  forms  begin  to  extend  their  latitude.  And 
this  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  Mendelssohn's  other- 
wise noble  and  harmonious  technic. 

We  will  throw  one  more  glance  on  the  reform- 
atory mission  of  Mendelssohn. 

Is  it  not  a  national  disgrace,  that  the  Germans 
should  be  contending  with  the  Parisians  in  their 
superficial  opera  style,  their  Fancies,  Studies  and 
llondos, — forgetting  those  sublime  forms  of  art, 
springing  from  the  depths  of  the  German  mind — 
the  oratorio,  the  symphony,  sonata,  quartette  ? 
In  this  Mendelssohn  was  essentially  a  national 
composer ;  he  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  re- 
instate these  noble  forms  in  all  their  ancient 
honor.  And  so  it  happened,  that  he  easily  fell 
into  frosty  elegance,  when  he,  at  times,  composed 
"  saloon  music."  But  when  he  composed  a  Ger- 
man song,  a  sonata,  or  a  church  piece,  his  heart 
warmed  to  his  work.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  and 
a  warning  to  others  ! 

Mendelssohn  did  his  best  to  give  to  his  large 
works  the  greatest  possible  finish, — but  he  was 
notwithstanding,  most  finished  in  his  smaller 
works — in  his  songs ;  and  this  is  not  his  least  fame. 
The  German  song,  from  the  artless  national 
melody,  up  to  the  verses  of  Heine,  coquetting 
with  the  national  style,  and  over-civilized  at 
heart;  has  been  as  genially,  as  nobly  sung  by 
Mendelssohn,  as  by  Mozart  and  Schubert.*  The 
grev-haired  Goethe  once  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy 
Mendelssohn,  in  whom  he  took  delight.  And  the 
serious  old  master,  Cherubini,  gave  the  youth,  in 
weighty  words,  his  recommendation  to  an  artistic 
career ;  it  must  have  been  the  Song  Composer 
Mendelssohn,  upon  whom  Goethe's  hand  rested, 
and  of  whom  Cherubini  pronounced  prophetic 
words  of  praise.      But  we  take  it  as  a  promising 

*I  have  spoken,  in  another  place,  on  Mendelssohn's  success 
in  the  resuscitation  of  the  German  People's  Song,  as  follows : 

"  Mendelssohn  had  a  clear  theoretic  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  national  melody ;  he  has  even,  as  it  is  well  known, 
written  national  songs,  with  the  intention  of  concentrating  in 
them  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  popTilar  melodies.  "We  cannct 
find  this  in  any  of  the  great  masters  who  preceded  him.  And 
again,  he  comprehended  the  people's  song  in  its  historical  sig- 
nification. As  he  was  not  only  a  creative,  but  also  a  critical 
and  enquiring  spirit,  this  comprehension  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  condition  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  his 
artistic  organization.  The  national  song  had  been  rendered 
insipid,  by  the  iraitatora  of  the  Viennese  tone-school;  the 
musical  romanticists  had  perverted  it  with  mannerism ;  but  to 
him  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  to  go  back  to  the  purer 
original  forms,  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  an 
earlier  period.  This  was  like  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
sagacious  poets.  Arnim,  Brentano,  Uhland,  &c..  who  transfer- 
red the  simple  form  and  manner  of  expression  of  the  songs  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  their  new.  thoughtfully  written  ballads; 
indeed,  in  singing  the  well-known  Minne-song,  or  his  song  of 
"  Parting."  the  same  spirit  is  breathed  around  us,  which  we 
enjoy  in  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned  poets.  We  must 
not  be  surprised  that  this  decisive  change  in  the  history  of 
music  took  place  some  time  after  the  literary  revolution-  it 
was  long  after  the  poets,  that  the  musicians  stepped  out  from 
the  period  of  naive  creation,  and  decidedly  fixed  their  position 
in  unity  with  the  revolution  in  culture  of  the  entire  nation. 
And  so  it  is,  that  through  Mendelssohn,  the  German  people's 
song,  in  a  deep  historical  sense,  has  been  re-found ;  and  that, 
in  bim,  the  twilight  impulse. — to  seek  in  national  melody, 

eative  strength  for  musical  production— which  seems  to  in- 
fluence our  newest  music,  ripened,  in  him,  to  conscious  Deed." 


sign  of  the  times,  that  the  most  national,  tone- 
poet  of  the  present  has  only  been  completely, 
freely,  genially  creative  in  the — little  song. 


The  Holy  Plays  in  Bavaria. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  from  Mu- 
nich, Aug.  28 :  — 

Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  witnessing  the 
Passionn-Speil  at  Oberammergau,  and  I  cannot 
resist  endeavoring  to  furnish  your  readers  with 
some  idea  of  a  performance  of  a  most  curious 
and  remarkable  nature,  and  which  I  have  found 
both  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  very  high- 
est degree.  The  Passions-Spiel  originated  in  a 
vow  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oberammergau, 
in  1633 — on  their  deliverance  from  a  plague 
which  ravaged  the  whole  district,  but  fell  with 
especial  violence  on  their  village — to  represent 
every  ten  years  for  ever  the  last  scenes  of  the 
life  of  the  Savior.  At  that  time  snch  represen- 
tations were  not  uncommon  ;  now  this  is  proba- 
bly the  only  one  remaining.  Oberammergau,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  the  upper  one  of  two  villages 
which  lie  in  the  plain  or  meadow  of  the  Ammer, 
enclosed  between  some  of  the  hills  in  the  lower 
northern  part  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  50  or  60 
miles  south-west  of  Munsch.  It  contains  about 
1,280  inhabitants,  living  in  some  200  houses,  and, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  parson  and  his  curate 
and  the  upper  and  under  schoolmaster,  there  is 
probable  not  a  single  resident  who  is  above  the 
grade  of  a  simple  artificer.  The  theatre  in 
which  the  performance  now  takes  place  is  erected 
in  the  meadows  just  outside  the  village.  It  is  a 
temporary  building,  formed  of  rough  deal  planks. 
The  audience  part  is  an  enclosure  of  about  100 
feet  wide  by  140  long,  sloping  gradually  upwards 
from  the  stage.  It  is  open  to  the  sky,  except  at 
the  back,  where  it  is  partly  covered  by  a  raised 
gallery  of  reserved  seats,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating, in  all,  between  4,000  and  5,000 
persons.  The  text  of  the  drama  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  priest,  or  rather,  probably,  of  successive 
priests,  of  the  parish.  In  regard  to  this  consider- 
able mystery  is  preserved,  both  as  to  its  author- 
ship and  its  contents.  The  songs  of  the  chorus 
are  printed  and  sold  as  a  programme,  but  the 
parts  of  the  solo  performers  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. Of  course,  a  large  portion  consists  of  the 
actual  words  of  the  Gospels,  but  at  least  an 
equally  large  part  is  invented.  The  performance 
embraces  the  entire  Sacred  History,  from  the  en- 
try of  Christ  to  Jerusalem  to  his  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  every  step  in  the  narrative  is  prece- 
ded and  illustrated  by  a  representation  of  the 
scene  or  scenes  in  the  earlier  history  which  typi- 
fied, or  are  supposed  to  have  typified  it.  These 
are  not,  like  the  scenes  they  typify,  accompanied 
by  either  action  or  dialogue.  'They  are,  in  fact, 
tableaux,  silent  and  rigid,  and  so  far  similar  to 
poses  plastiques — a  term  which  I  several  times 
heard  applied  to  them.  They  take  place  in  the 
central  hall,  and  during  the  three  or  four  minutes 
of  their  exposure,  the  chorus,  drawn  up  in  line 
on  the  proscenium,  sing  verses  explaining  and 
enforcing  the  resemblance  intended.  Some  of 
these  were  quite  new  to  me,  and  most  happily 
chosen.  Thus,  before  the  Last  Supper,  appeared 
successively  two  tableaux — 1.  The  manna  de- 
scending on  the  host  of  the  Israelites.  2.  The 
two  spies  bearing  into  the  camp  the  huge  bunch 
of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol.  The  agony  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  betrayal  of  Christ  were  in  like  man- 
ner ushered  in  by — 1.  Adam  gaining  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  2.  Joab  stabbing  Am- 
asa  under  the  rocks  of  Gideon,  while  in  the  act 
of  ki.ssing  him ;  and  3.  by  Samson  betrayed  by 
his  wife  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  The 
condemnation  of  the  Saviour  by  Caiaphas,  on 
the  evidence  of  false  witnesses,  was  preceded  by 
the  similar  condemnation  of  Naboth  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jezebel ;  the  ultimate  sentence  to  cru- 
cifixion, by  the  release  of  Joseph  from  durance, 
and  his  exaltation  as  governor  over  Egypt,  and 
so  on. 

There  were,  in  all,  25  of  these  tableaux,  some 
of  them  containing  more  than  150  figures,  and 
they  appeared  to  afiord  great  satisfaction  to  the 


spectators.  I  have  said  that  these  tableaux  pre- 
ceded the  scenes  in  this  sacred  drama  itself,  typi- 
fied by  them.  Of  those  scenes  there  were  in  all 
17.  1  shall  enumerate  only  the  most  remarkable 
though  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  where  all  were 
so  truthful  and  so  forcible  "l.  The  Triumphal 
Entry  of  Christ  to  .Jerusalem  ;  the  children  and 
people  shouting  "  Ilosanna  !  "  and  strewing 
clothes  and  branches.  This  introduced  the  Sa- 
viour and  the  apostles,  and  formed  in  itself  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  whole.  There 
were  certainly  not  less  than  200  persons  in  the 
crowd,  including  70  or  80  children.  2.  The  long 
and  animated  debates  in  the  Sanhedrin,  incluil^ 
ing  the  furious  evidence  of  the  expelled  money 
changers,  and  later  the  interview  with  Judas, 
when  the  contract  was  ratified  between  him  and 
the  prie.'Jts  by  the  payment  of  the  30  pieces  of 
silver.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic, 
real,  and  unaflected  than  these.  3.  The  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  washing  of  the  Apostles's  feet. 
Here  the  table  was  arranged  on  the  model  ef  the 
well-known  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  4. 
All  the  scenes  in  which  Christ  was  brought  suc- 
cessively before  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  and 
Herod.  The  "  Ecce  Homo  "  (copied,  it  struck 
me,  from  Van  Dyck).  The  Scourging,  &c.  In 
some  of  these  as  many  as  250  persons  were  at 
once  on  the  scene,  infuriated  mobs  of  priests, 
money  changers,  Roman  soldiers,  &c. ;  and,  vio- 
lent as  were  the  passions  personified,  there  was 
not  the  least  approach  to  rant,  nor  the  slightest 
transgression  into  irreverence  or  improbability. 

In  the  course  of  these  scenes,  a  striking  occur- 
rence was  the  contrast  of  Barrabas — a  brutal  and 
squalid  figure — with  the  noble  form  and  counte- 
nance of  the  sacred  sufferer — the  latter  formed 
more  after  the  model  of  those  of  Albert  Durer 
than  of  any  other  painter, — at  least  such  was  my 
impression.  Both  Pilate  and  Herod  were  admi- 
n;bly  represented,  but  especially  the  former.  5. 
The  whole  long  procession,  at  the  slowest  pace, 
from  Pilate's  house  to  Golgotha,  our  Lord  and 
the  thieves  carrying  their  huge  crosses  ;  his  inter- 
view with  his  mother  and  the  other  women  of 
Jerusalem.  This  contained  the  only  legendary 
or  traditional  incident  in  the  whole  performance 
to  which,  therefore,  the  most  rigid  Protestant,  as 
such,  could  object — namely,  the  wiping  of  Christ's 
face  by  St.  Veronica  ;  but  there  was  no  attempt 
to  show  the  miraculous  impression  of  the  sacred 
countenance  on  the  handkerchief  which  forms 
the  point  of  the  legend,  and  the  action  was  in  it- 
self a  most  natural  and  becoming  one.  6.  Of 
the  last  dreadful  scene — the  uprearing  of  the 
three  crosses  with  their  living  burdens,  and  all 
the  cruel  incidents  of  that  most  cruel  and  linger- 
ing death — I  know  not  how  to  speak.  I  only 
know  that  irreverence  or  incongruity  was  a  feel- 
ing which  never  once  entered  my  mind.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  any  way  perceptible  on  any  of 
the  faces  within  my  reach,  and  the  long-drawn 
sob  or  sigh  which  escaped  from  the  whole  mass  of 
spectators,  as  from  one  man,  when  the  sacred 
corpse  was  at  last  carried  out  of  view,  was  one  of 
the  most  genuine  and  remarkable  tributes  to  the 
reality  of  the  whole  representation  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  fierce  blaze  of  the  afternooon 
sun,  in  the  full  heat  of  which  the  two  last  scenes 
took  place,  gave  additional  vividness  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  sufferings  which  derived  half  their 
torture  from  the  fever  and  thirst  by  which  they 
were  accompanied.  7.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
subsequent  scenes  were  really  less  forcibly  pre- 
sented or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  they 
did  not  equal  what  had  preceded  them.  More 
artifice  was  necessary  in  the  management  of  the 
tomb,  &c.,  and  of  the  supernatural  incidents  of 
the  resurrection.  There  was  an  unnecessarily 
long  scene  between  the  priests  and  Pilate,  and 
the  illustrative  tableaux  seemed  neitlu  r  so  good 
nor  so  appropriate  as  before.  Perhaps  the  truth 
is,  that  after  so  tremendous  a  denouement  even 
that  termination  must  have  the  effect  of  an  anti- 
climax. At  any  rate,  one  was  now  hot  and  ex- 
hausted, and  the  termination  of  the  whole  at  a 
few  minutes  before  four  was  felt  by  every  one  as 
a  relief.  The  performance  began  at  eight,  and 
thus  lasted  nearly  eight  hours,  without  any  inter- 
val for  refreshment.     The  only  character  which 
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calls  for  any  remark,  as  being,  to  a  certain  de- 
j;ree,  (lilT'erent  from  the  ordinary  conception,  was 
that  of  Judas.  He  was  not  exhibited  as  the  har- 
dened villain  which  we  commonly  take  him  to  be 
steadily  foreseeing  and  contempletinn;  throughout 
the  tremendous  consequences  of  his  treachery ; 
but  rather  as  a  narrow-minded,  impulsive,  vindic- 
tive man,  really  puzzled  and  annoyed  at  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  "  waste  "  of  the  300  pence 
on  the  precious  ointment,  and  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  reproof  so  publicly  administered  to  him  by 
Christ.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he 
at  last  consents  to  the  suggestions  and  entreaties 
of  the  priests  and  nione3'-changers.  But  he  nev- 
er really  believes  that  what  does  happen  will  ac- 
tually come  to  pass,  and  his  violent  self-murder  is 
the  sudden  result  of  his  discovery  of  the  certainty 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  which  he  has  been 
a  chief  actor.'  The  minor  details  of  the  play 
were  no  less  excellent  than  the  more  important 
matters.  The  music  was  truly  admirable.  It 
was  composed  or  compiled  by  the  village  school- 
master, Dadler  Roehus  by  name,  for  the  perfor- 
mance in  1810,  and  was  throughout  melodious 
and  grave,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  piece. 
Much  of  it  reminded  me  of  Mozart,  though  I 
failed  to  detect  any  appropriations  of  importance. 
The  long-accompanied  recitatives  in  which  the 
chorus  aecompani(;d  the  tableaux  were  quite  in 
the  manner  of  Sebastian  Bach.  No  use,  how- 
ever, was  made  of  the  chorales  of  the  German 
school,  of  which  the  latter  great  master  has  made 
frequent  use  in  his  oratorios  of  (be  Passion.  In 
the  terms  and  colors  of  the  crosses  the  paintings 
of  the  German  school  seem  to  have  been  mainly 
followed.  The  priests  and  their  adherents  ap- 
pear in  caps,  turbans,  and  robes  of  the  most  curi- 
ous forms,  which  have  a  wild  Eastern  kind  of 
look,  but  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  accurate. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  not  the  dresses  of  modern 
Orientals.  The  Roman  soldiers,  though  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  were  more  like  mediaeval  than 
classical  figures. — The  Times. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Kinkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

ON    INSTRCCTION    ON    THE    PIANO. 

(Translated  by  Win.  Gkauert,  A.  M.) 

V. 

Kecnning  to  a  remark  in  the  beginning  of  my 
preceJing  letter  I  declare  it  to  be  my  opinion  that 
all  vK-rsons  without  a  natural  musical  organization 
had  better  not  attempt  singing  and  playing  rather 
than  make  us  poor  piano  teachers  martyrs  of  patience' 
AVhy  music  has  become  so  exclusive  a  social  fashion' 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  A  "  refined  "  house 
without  a  piano  seems  an  impossibility.  Giils  incapa- 
ble of  reciting  a  poem  correctly  stdl  learn  how  to 
sing.  We  can  hardly  make  a  visit  without  being  vis- 
ited by  music,  and  what  horrible  music  !  Friends 
and  enemies  of  music  are  equally  offended  by  the 
sight  of  an  opened  piano  with  two  candles  upon  it^ 
when  they  enter  a  room  for  the  take  o  '  recreation. 
This  music  playing  between  conversation  is  a  dis- 
solving acid  to  talking.  If  you  succeed  in  finding  an 
intelligent  individual  with  whom  to  talk  over  highly 
interesting  topics,  if  copious  thoughts  throng  in  for 
mutual  exchange,  the  most  animated  communications 
are  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  cry  of  terror  :  "  Do  you 
remember  1  " 

You  conquer  your  impatience,  listen  to  the  song 
that  yoti  have  heard  a  hundred  limes  with  secret  in- 
dignation, and  then  take  up  the  preceding  theme 
again.  Before  you  have  been  able  to  answer  satis- 
factorily a  friend's  important  question,  the  air  wafts 
from  the  piano  the  beautiful  song,  "  Pop  goes  the  — " 

Finally,  you  lose  the  last  bit  of  patience  and  the 
desire  of  devoting  the  slightest  attention  to  so  cut  up 
a  conversation,  and  allow  everything  to  fall  upon  you 
you  are  an  indolent  prey  to  jingling,  chatting,  tea 
and  cake. 

This  intolerable  music  playing  intruded  upon  peo- 
ple without  their  lieing  asked  whether  they  like  it  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  dullness  of  most  of  our  "  society." 


If  a  body  wants  to  hear  music  let  him  go  to  a  con- 
cert ;  if  he  seeks  conversation,  let  him  po  into  society. 
How  mean  is  it  to  allure  one  into  "  society  "  by  the 
prospect  of  conversation  and  force  him  to  listen  to 
music.  They  should  at  least  honestly  say  beforehand 
that  there  will  be  music,  so  that  he  may  betimes 
escape. 

The  musician  d.aily  surrounded  by  the  dreamy  life 
of  soimds,  needs  for  bis  recreation  an  absolute  change 
from  his  sphere  of  spiritual  dawn  to  the  sunlit  region 
of  mind,  where  thoughts  strike  electric  sparlcs  upon 
thoughts.  What  an  enjoyment  is  .a  well  arranged 
conversation  growing  up  like  an  artistic  work !  The 
French  are  undoubtedly  masters  in  this  respect,  while 
we  place  musical  evening  entertainments  in  its  stead, 
How  many  vvomen  are  in  great  need  of  this  art  of 
nobler  conversation,  sharpening,  as  it  does,  the  clear 
insi<;ht  in  all  relations  !  But  they  sit  silently  with 
their  knittingwork  in  society  and  let  music  operate 
upon  their  senses  to  save  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
Those  on  the  next  lower  step  chat  gratuitous  non- 
sense between  the  music  and  look  in  their  incompre- 
hensible rudeness  upon  it  as  a  means  of  covering  up 
the  pauses  'that  may  arise  in  their  talk.  Society  and 
music  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  church  and  state, 
they  fare  better  when  sharply  separated. 

If  "  Society  "  is  by  all  means  to  crave  the  alliance 
with  some  art  in  order  to  be  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon style,  let  them  choose  poetry,  it  being  rather 
more  congenial  to  conversation  than  music.  How 
little  known  are  our  greatest  lyrical  poets  in  compar- 
ison with  the  poorest  song  makers  !  No  wonder ;  for 
custom  allows  our  ladies  only  to  make  a  show  by 
singing  and  not  by  reciting  or  speaking  in  larger  cir- 
cles. How  much  more  would  poetry  refine  the  ladies 
if  they  would  as  zealously  patronize  it  as  they  now 
do  music  ! 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  young  girl  sings  unabashed 
before  hundreds  but  cannot  recite  a  poem  before  the 
smallest  company  w  ithout  trembling  ? 

And  yet  how  little  do  girls  know  their  advantage 
here  !  The  selection  of  their  favorite  poet  and  the 
tone  of  their  voices  in  speaking  his  verses  would  af- 
ford them  a  more  immediate  outpouring  of  their  soul 
than  the  mysterious  language  of  tones  understood  by 
so  few. 

It  is  an  innate  want  of  every  girl's  heart  to  repre- 
sent her  own  sentiments  in  an  ideal  light.  Thence 
comes  that  strong  and  an.xious  desire  to  sing,  even 
where  voice  and  talent  are  wanting.  It  is  stimulated 
by  an  outside  impulse  frequently,  I  apprehend,  lead- 
ing girls  without  inner  qualification  for  music  to  enter 
its  temple ;  that  is,  we  are  so  preiiminently  living  in 
a  musical  age,  that  girls  singing  and  performing  on 
the  piano  enjoy  an  unjust  privilege  above  their  unmu- 
sical sisters.  They  are  from  early  youth  introduced 
in  larger  circles,  attract  more  attention  and  marry 
sooner  than  others  whose  qualities  remain  unnoticed. 
Girls  of  cold  hearts  appear  often  more  "  souled " 
than  others,  because  they  express  well  drilled  senti- 
ments with  a  melodious  voice  although  incapable  of 
sentiment.  Others  who  cannot  invest  themselves 
with  such  like  prestige  feel  perhaps  deeply,  but  their 
unmusical  sounds  render  their  sentiments  a  bitter 
irony. 

The  latter  ought,  for  their  own  benefit,  necessarily 
to  take  leave  of  the  musical  department  and  be  made 
representatives  of  the  rhetorical  art. 

You  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  an  odd  deviation, 
since  instead  of  promoting  you  (according  to  my 
promise)  on  the  road  of  musical  instruction,  I  declare 
myself  for  once  against  music.  But  I  am  aware  that 
our  art  is  undermined  by  the  many  unfit  elements, 
and  I  would  fain  warn  every  mother  not  to  sacrifice, 
out  of  sheer  fashionableness,  part  of  the  life  of  her 
child  to  learning  that  art,  if  it  docs  not  possess  natu- 
ral talent  or  great  preddection  for  it. 

[We  fully  concur  with  the  autlior  ;  there  is,  unfortunately, 
a  great  deal  of  liackneying  of  music  and  jingling  done.     In- 


deed, where  there  is.  as  in  larg-c  citiea,  ample  and  frequent  op- 
portunity of  listening  to  fins  mupical  perfornianres  in  (oncert 
and  theatres,  "  society  "  should  be  spared  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  music  profaned  and  instruments  tormented;  but  tliere 
are  hundreds  of  towns,  whore  no  concerts  or  operas  are  given 
and  wliere  there  are  people  anxious  to  hear  music,  contented 
with  thD  lighter  range  of  compositions.  Now.  if  pieces  of  the 
latter  kind  and  perfectly  within  re.'ich  of  amateurs  and  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  well  played,  it  may  be  excusable  for  pa- 
rents, who  sometimes  work  hard  to  scrape  together  the  teach- 
er's fee  and  high-priced  music-pieces,  to  desire  to  hear  their 
children  play  in  company,  the  more  or  less  deserved  praise  of 
which  bestowed  upon  the  little  performer  tends  undoubtedly 
to  encourage  him  (or  her)  to  push  forward  on  the  hard  road. 
But  we  should  suggest  that,  wherever  music  is  performed  in 
family  circles,  there  should  also  be  a  kind  of  due  regard  for 
otlLfr  attainments;  why  should  it  be  impossible,  to  perform 
some  well  learned  compositions  and  to  recite  elegantly  and  cor- 
rectly some  excellent  poems?  Would  not  this  do  away  with 
the  author's  just  objection  and  at  the  same  time  popularize  the 
fine  arts,  making  them  the  "  Penates  "  of  Home  ?  Just  try  it. 
— Translator.  1 


Recollections  of  Mendelssohn. 

BY    BAYAKD    TAYLOR. 

My  first  winter  in  Europe  (that  of  1844-.5)  w.as 
passed  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Among  the  advan- 
tages which  I  there  enjoyed,  not  the  least  was  that  of 
educating,  to  some  extent,  a  totally  uncultivated 
taste  for  music — taste  only,  not  talent — by  hearing, 
habitually,  the  best  productions  of  the  best  compos- 
ers. The  City  Theatre  at  that  time  was  noted 
throughout  Germany  for  the  classic  character  of  the 
operas  which  were  produced  on  its  boards.  It  pos- 
sessed an  admirable  orchestra,  a  company  of  singers, 
of  whom,  if  none  were  great,  none  at  least  were  in- 
different, and  a  Director  who  consulted  the  interests 
of  Art  as  the  true  means  to  advance  his  own.  Not 
only  Beethoven's  Fidelia,  all  the  operas  of  Mozart, 
including  Titus  and  the  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio, 
and  the  master-pieces  of  Gluek  and  Cheruhini,  were 
given,  but  many  forgotten  operas  of  the  past  century 
were  revived.  My  enjoyment  of  these  works  was  of 
course  more  enthusiastic  than  intelligent,  Imt,  under 
the  guidance  of  my  friend  and  housemate,  Richard 
Storrs  Willis,  I  attained,  at  last,  some  appreciation 
of  the  characters  of  the  various  masters. 

My  highest  measure  of  veneration  was  given  to 
Beethoven,  hut,  of  living  composers,  none  impressed 
me  more  profoundly  than  Mendelssohn.  In  him  I 
found  that  rare  union  of  imagination  with  the  artistic 
sense  (the  classic  instinct  of  proportion)  which  is  the 
loftiest  ciiaracteristic  of  genius.  During  the  winter 
the  Society  o(  St.  Cecilia  produced  his  "  Walpurgis- 
nacht,"  the  music  to  Goethe's  words.  I  remember 
repeating  to  myself  the  opening  lines,  on  the  way  to 
the  concert-hall,  and  imagining  a  light,  joyous  air  : 

"Now  laughs  the  May : 

To  forests  gray 
The  ice  no  more  is  clinging: 

The  snow  has  fled. 

And  every  glade 
Resounds  with  merry  singing !" 

and  I  remember,  too,  the  surprised  delight  with  which 
I  heard,  instead,  the  long,  ringint;  outcry  of  gladness, 
monotonous  as  sunshine,  and  as  dazzling.  Mendels- 
sohn was  then  temporarily  residing  in  Frankfort,  and 
was  himself  present  at  the  perlormance  of  this  work. 
I  was  not,  however,  aware  of  this  at  the  time. 

Shortly  afterwards,  during  the  great  Annual  Fair, 
I  was  walking  one  afternoon  with  my  friend  Willis, 
along  tlie  northern  hank  of  the  Main.  It  was  a  de- 
liciously  warm,  sunny  day,  at  the  close  of  March, 
and  the  long  stone  quay  was  thronged  with  thousands 
of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Tyrolese,  Italians,  and  Greeks,  were  scattered 
through  the  crowd,  and  their  various  tongues  and 
dialects  continually  met  the  ear.  Against  the  ancient 
houses,  beside  the  water-gate,  were  booths  glittering 
with  gaudy  wares,  and  surrounded  with  groups  of 
peasants  in  holiday  costume,  and  up  the  ri\er,  over 
the  old  sand-stone  bridge,  over  the  green  meadows  of 
Offenbach,  rose  the  monntains  of  Spessart.  a  dim, 
purple  background  to  tliat  broad  picture  of  moving 
life.  As  we  pusbed  through  the  crowd,  my  eyes, 
wbich  bad  been  wandering  idlv  over  the  picturesque 
faces  and  costumes  around  us,  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  face  of  a  man  a  litile  distance  in  front,  ap- 
proaching us.  His  head  was  dirown  back,  and  his 
eyes,  large,  dark,  and  of  wonderiul  brilliancy,  were 
fixed  upon  the  western  sky.  Long,  thin  locks  of 
black  hair,  with  hero  and  there  a  silver  streak,  fell 
around  his  cars.  His  beard,  of  two  or  three  days' 
growth,  and  his  cravat,  loosely  and  awkwardly  tied, 
added  to  the  iiir  of  absorption,  of  self  forgetfulness, 
wliich  marked  his  wdiole  appearance.  He  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  mechanically,  evidently  but 
half  conscious  of  its  presence. 
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As  he  drew  nearer,  T  saw  tliat  ]iis  lips  were  mov- 
inc,  and  presently  hea)-d  tlie  under-tone  of  a  deep, 
ricli  voice,  chanling  what  appeared  to  be  a  choral, 
judging  from  the  few  bars  which  reached  me  in  pass- 
ing;. It  was  evidentlj' — as  I  felt  immediately — a 
soliloquy  in  music.  I  have  not  yet  lost,  and  never 
shall  lose,  the  impression  it  produced  upon  me, 
though  I  can  no  longer  recall  the  notes.  My  com- 
panion grasped  my  arm  and  whispered,  "  Mendels- 
sohn !"  as  he  slowly  brushed  past  me,  and,  for  a 
single  moment,  the  voice  of  his  inspiration  sang  at 
ray  very  car.  I  stopped  instantly,  and  turned  ;  yet, 
so  long  as  I  could  follow  him  with  my  eye,  he  was 
still  pressing  slowly  onward,  with  the  same  fixed, 
uplifted  gaze,  lost  to  everything  but  his  art. 

I  was  twenty  years  old,  and  as  enthnsiastic  and 
sentimental  as  youth  of  that  age  are  prone  to  he.  So 
I  I  wrote  the  next  day  an  eloo,uent  letter  to  the  com- 
poser, con(.'lnding  with  the  request  that  he  would  send 
mo  a  line,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  place  and  the  season, 
in  which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  his  works. 
(If  there  was  any  indiscretion  in  this,  I  have  since 
received  ample  punishment  for  it  )  He  replied  imme- 
diately, in  a  very  kind  note,  inclosing  the  score  of  a 
chorus  in  the  Walpurgisnacht,  in  his  own  manuscript  • 
"  Still  shines  the  (lay, 

Wliene'er  we  uiny 
A  pure  heart  bring  to  thee." 

Something  l;indly  and  cordial  in  his  words  inspired 
me  with  confidence  to  venture  further.  I  had  written 
several  poems  on  musical  subjects  during  the  winter, 
and  it  entered  my  mind  that  I  might  use  them  as  a 
means  of  introducing  myself  to  hi?  acquaintance.  On 
.second  thoug'its  I  selected  the  best — a  lyric  entitled 
"Beethoven,"  (which,  I  am  now  glad  to  say,  was 
never  published,)  and  set  out  for  Mendelssohn's  res- 
idence. He  was  then  occupying  modest  apartments 
in  the  Bockenheimer  Gasse,  not  far  from  the  gate  of 
that  name.  The  servant  ushered  me  into  a  plainly- 
furnished  room,  containine  a  grand  piano  and  a  few 
pictures  and  books,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles. A  moment  aftepvards,  the  door  of  an  adjoining 
chamber  opened,  and  Mendelssohn  appeared.  I  ex- 
plained, in  rather  an  embarrassed  manner,  that  I  was 
the  person  who  had  written  to  him  two  days  before, 
and  begged  pardon  for  the  additional  liberty  I  had 
taken.  Ho  at  once  gave  me  his  hand,  asked  mo  to 
be  seated,  and  drew  another  chair  for  himself  to  the 
little  round  table  near  the  window. 

I  sat  thus,  face  to  face  with  him,  and  again  looked 
into  those  dark,  lustrous,  unfathomable  eyes.  They 
were  black,  but  without  the  usual  opaqueness  of  black 
eyes,  shining,  not  with  a  surface-light,  but  with  a 
pure,  serene,  planetary  flame.  His  hrow,  white  and 
unwrinkled,  was  high  and  nobly  arched,  with  great 
breadth  at  the  temples,  strongly  resembling  that  of 
Poe.  His  nose  had  the  Jewish  prominence  without 
its  usual  coarseness  :  I  remember,  particularly,  that 
the  nosti-ils  were  as  finely  cut  and  flexible  as  an 
Arab's.  The  lips  were  thin  and  rather  long,  but  with 
an  expression  of  indescribable  sweetness  in  their  del- 
icate curves.  His  face  was  a  lonir  oval  in  form,  and 
the  complexion  pale  but  not  pallid.  As  I  looked 
upon  him,  I  said  to  myself,  "The  Prophet  David  !" 
and  since  then  I  have  seen,  in  the  Hebrew  families  of 
Jerusalem,  many  of  whom  trace  their  descent  from 
the  princely  houses  of  Israel,  the  same  nobility  of 
countenance.  Those  who  have  read  the  rhapsodical 
romance  of  "  Charles  Auchester,"  wherein  the  char- 
acter of  Seraphael  is  meant  to  represent  Mendels- 
sohn, will  find  his  personality  transfigured  by  one  of 
his  adorers — yet,  having  seen  that  noble  head,  those 
glorious  eyes,  I  scarcely  wonder  at  the  author's  ex- 
travagance. The  composer  Benedict  once  told  me 
that  when  he  was  pursuing  his  musical  studies  under 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  his  fellow-student,  the  boy 
Mendelssohn,  was  a  picture  of  almost  supernatural 
beauty. 

"  You  are  an  American,"  said  he,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  have  received  an  invitation  to  visit  New  York,  and 
should  like  to  go,  but  we  Germans  are  afraid  of  the 
sea.  But  I  may  go  yet :  who  knows  ?  Music  is 
makin.g  rapid  advances  in  America,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  taste  for  the  art  among  your  people." 
I  assured  him  this  was  true,  and  hoped  thai  he  would 
still  find  it  possible  to  visit  us.  "  Are  j-ou  a  musi- 
cian V  he  asked.  "  No,"  said  I,  "  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  literature.  I  have  not  achieved  much,  as 
yet,  but  I  hope  tu  succeed.  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  with  me  a  poem  on  Beethoven,  whom,  I  know, 
you  honor  as  a  master."  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  let  me 
see  it!"  He  then  read  it  through  carefully,  partly 
aloud,  with  a  very  good  English  pronunciation,  anil 
on  concluding,  asked,  "  May  I  keep  it?  Here  is  a 
stanza  which  I  like  especially."  (Excuse  me  from 
quoting  it.)  "  Oh,  jou  must  persevere  !  Let  your 
Art  be  all  in  all  to  you.  You  have  your  life  "still 
before  you,  and  who  knows  what  vou  may  make  of 
it  V 

1  rose  to  leave,  fearful  that  I  might  be  detaining 


him  from  some  important  labor,  pie  again  shook 
hands,  and  said,  playfully,  "Now  we  know  one  an- 
other, you  must  come  and  see  me  whenever  we  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  same  town.  When  you  visit  Leip- 
zig, or  Berlin,  or  Cologne,  if  you  find  I  am  there, 
come  at  once  to  my  house,  and  we  can  have  further 
talk,  and  become  better  acquainted." 

I  was  never  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind 
invitation.  His  cordial  "  nnf  wkdersehn !"  were  the 
last  words  I  heard  from  him,  and  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  his  face  is  now,  in  memory,  indeed,  the  beauty  of 
an  immortal  spirit.  Two  years  and  a  half  after- 
wards (in  November,  1847)  he  died,  having  not  yet 
attained  his  thirty-ninth  year. — Independent. 


Karried  to  Music. 

An  unusually  comic  "  Marriage  in  High  Life,"  on 
Saturday  last  week,  took  place  according  to  the 
Aforning  Post,  at  another  Temple  of  Hymen  than 
St,  George's,  Hanover  Square,  The  superior  classes 
are  now  out  of  town,  and  nothing  is  going  on  at  the 
crack  matrimonial  temple  there  but  ordinary  divine 
service.  Edinburgh,  not  London,  comprised  the  site 
of  the  sacred  edifice  wherein  these  nuptial  rites  were 
celehrated.  The  exalted  couple  Avcre  an  Honorable 
of  the  harder  sex  and  an  Earl's  daughter  of  the 
softer.  The  report  of  these  aristocratic  hymeneals 
states  that  the  bride  "  was  conducted  to  the  altar  by 
her  guardian,"  a  Duke,  and  that — 

"  As  the  bride  advanced  to  the  altar,  the  organ  played 
Handel's  anthem,  'Exceeding  glad.'  " 

The  bride  ought  to  have  been  much  obliged  to  the 
organ.  Of  course,  the  anthem  it  played  was  per- 
formed chiefly  with  a  devotional  view,  and  not  for  a 
purpose  analogous  to  that  of  a  polka.  Still,  in  ad- 
vancing to  an  altar  to  be  married  before  it,  a  young 
lady  wants  some  support  rather  stroncer  than  a 
smelling-bottle  and  the  arm  of  her  guardian.  Com- 
mon brides  cry  on  these  occasions,  and  sometimes 
faint.  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  fortify  the 
heart  and  sustain  the  spirits  of  anybody  in  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  marriage  than  one  of  old  Han- 
del's anthems — let  it  be  even  a  funeral  one  ;  they  are 
all  so  jolly.  Perhaps,  however,  "  Happy  we,"  from 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  would  have  been  more  season- 
able and  suitable  than  "Exceeding  glad!"  Oh! 
say  not  that  it  would  have  been  inappropriate  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  edifice  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. For  read  on,  and  you  will  arrive  at  the  statement 
following — 

"  The  marriage  ceremony  was  tlien  performed  by  the  Very 
r,ev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  the  marriage 
party  left  the  chapel,  Slendelssohn's  '  Wedding  March  '  v/as 
played  on  the  organ." 

St.  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  is  indeed  a  Temple 
of  Hymen.  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March"  is 
a  movement  in  the  secular  direction  considerahl3' 
ahead,  we  suppose,  of  anything  in  the  way  of  musi- 
cal accompaniment  to  matrimony  yet  ventured  on  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  What  would  the 
Bishop  say  if  he  heard  that  a  marriage  party  had 
been  played  out  of  a  London  church  with  that  jubi- 
lant composition — the  gem  of  the  music  in  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Perhaps,  that  no 
tune  in  the  world  could  have  been  more  opportune  ; 
only  in  the  next  similar  case  he  would  rather  have  it 
played  just  outside  the  church  door  by  a  German 
band,  or,  with  due  respect  to  the  high  order  of  the 
music  and  rank  of  the  happy  pair,  by  the  orchestra 
of  her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

Should,  however,  the  Bishop  of  London  not  object 
to  illustration  of  the  marriage  service  by  dramatic 
music,  the  example  set  at  St.  John's,  Edinburgh,  may 
be  improved  on  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
If  the  bridesmaids  do  not  advance  to  the  altar,  they 
may  at  all  events  retire  from  it  to  the  celehrated 
chorus  and  waltz  assigned  to  their  representatives  in 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber's  immortal  opera.  Mozart  in 
"  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  might  also  be  laid  uuder 
contribution  to  supply  harmonious  embellishments 
for  marriage  in  high  life.  Then  Kossini  and  the  rest 
of  the  Italian  school  could  be  nnlimitedly  drawn 
upon.  Meyerbeer  could  furnish  selections  from 
"Robert  le  Diable;"  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
"Satanella"  should  not  be  applied  to  the  same 
purpose,  except  that  "Satanella"  is  an  English 
opera.  Could  not  the  whole  matrimonial  service  he 
sung  as  well  as  said,  responses  and  all  ;  a  musical 
clerk  officiating  for  a  bridegroom  without  ear? 

But  the  worst  of  all  this  will  be  that  the  lower 
orders  aping  their  betters,  and  at  the  same  time  actu- 
ated by  their  own  inferior  tastes,  will  also  want  to  get 
married  to  music.  Is  there  not  a  song  called  "  Come 
let  us  all  haste  to  the  Wedding?"  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  you  would  have  at  St.  Giles's  if  at  St. 
George's  you  permitted  "  Giovinette  che  fate." 
Then  one  thing  would  lead  to  another,  and  you 
would  have  couples  in  the  eostermongery  line  ad- 
vancing to  the  altar  whilst  the  organ  played  "  Drops 


of   Brandy,"  and    dancing   out   of    church    to    the 
"  Devil  among  the  Tailors." 

St.  John's  chapel,  Edinburgh,  is,  of  course,  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mat- 
rimonial music  performed  there,  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  a  recent  "  Marriage  in  High  Life,"  will 
not,  if  it  shoula  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Scottish  pub- 
lic, induce  the  national  mind  of  Scotland  to  renounce 
its  definition  of  a  church"  organ  as  a  "  kist  fu  o' 
whistles." — Pnncli. 


Macfarren's  Sobin  Hood. 

The  production  of  this  new  opera  at  Her  M.ajesty's 
Theatre  is  an  occurrence  worthy  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary notice,  for  tliis  simple  and  sufficient  reason,  that 
Robin  Hood  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  faying,  the 
greatest  work  that  has  been  produced  for  the  English 
musical  stai^e  since  the  days  of  Purcell.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  wdictber  it  is  right  to  make  even  this  qualifica- 
tion ;  for  though  our  immortal  countryman  ought 
over  to  hold  the  highest  i»lace  among  English  musi- 
cians, vet  in  his  time  dramatic  music  was  almost 
unknown  in  England  ;  and  though  his  mighty  genius 
carried  him  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  yet  his  essays 
in  writing  for  the  theatre  are  scarcely  entitled,  in  onr 
day,  to  the  name  of  operas.  Tlie  Tempest,  King 
Arthur,  BonrfHca,  and  Purcell's  other  so-called  operas, 
were  merely  plays  with  music  introduced.  None  of 
the  drainoiis  persons  sang  a  note  ;  the  music  con- 
sisting of  incidental  airs,  choruses,  and  other  pieces, 
sung  and  played  by  performers  who  took  no  part  in 
the  action  of  the  piece.  Of  the  opera,  properly  so- 
called,  music  is  an  essential  element ;  it  is  tlie  lan- 
guage in  which  persons  of  the  drama  express  their 
sentiments  and  feelings.  It  is  as  necessary  to  an 
opera  as  blank  verse  is  to  a  tragedy  ;  but  as  tragedy 
sometimes  relapses  from  the  dignity  of  verse  in 
scenes  where  the  dialogue  is  light  and  trivial,  a  sim- 
ilar relaxation  has  been  allowed  in  opera,  the  per- 
formers, in  such  scenes,  using  only  ordinary  speech, 
without  music.  But  this  relaxation  is  not  at  all 
permitted  on  the  Italian  stage,  where  every  word  of 
the  dialogue  is  uttered  in  music.  So  it  is  in  the 
French  and  German  serious  opera,  talking  been  ad- 
mitted only  into  the  opera  huffii,  and  sparingly  even 
there.  Inthis  country,  in  the  progress  of  the  stage, 
musical  pieces  called  operas  came  into  vogue,  in 
which  the  actors  themselves  sang  ;  but  still  the  chief 
part  of  the  dialo.gue  was  simply  spoken,  the  perform- 
er every  now  and  then  breaking  into  a  song,  as  is  now 
done  iti  the  French  vaudevilles.  Such  were  all  our 
English  operas  of  the  last  aud  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  including  the  works  of  Arne  and 
his  successors,'  down  to  Bishop.  Since  then  the 
foreign  models  have  been  more  and  more  adopted, 
and  the  lansruage  of  the  stage  has  been  more  and 
more  associated  with  music. 

Mr.  Macfarren's  Robin  Hood  is  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  English  Opera,  in  its  modern  shape, 
that  we  possess.  The  works  of  his  greatest  prede- 
cessors were  produced  in  immature  states  of  the  art ; 
and  he  has  unquestionably  carried  away  the  palm 
from  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. — 
Whether  his  rivals  who  arc  most  competent  to  con- 
tend for  it,  will  vet  do  so  successfully, j-emains  to  be 
seen.  Bleanwhije  he  holds  it  by  ti.e  general  voice  of 
the  public.  The  composer  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  for  his  collaborateur,  Mr.  John  Oxenford, 
who-e  poem  is  a  reiro  avis  among  opera  librettos.  It 
is  a  pretty  drama  ;  elegant,  interesting,  and  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  musician. 
For  materials,  Mr.  Oxenford  has  had  recourse  to  the 
fine  old  traditional  ballads  of  which  Kobin  Hood  is 
the  hero,  and  to  Walter  Scott's  h-anhoe,  in  which  the 
gallant  outlaw  is  so  delightfully  introduced.  The 
plot  fand  construction  of  its  piece,  however,  seem  to 
be  original. 

Mr.  iWacfarren  is  already  well  known,  by  numerous 
productions  in  various  branches  of  the  art,  not  ex- 
ceptinsr  the  stage.  His  Devil's  Opei-a,  Don  Quixote, 
and  Kinr]  Charles  the  Second,  are  works  of  a  high 
order  and  deserved  success,  but  Robin  Hood  is  a  step 
much  in  advance  of  both.  It  evinces  genius,  matur- 
ed by  experience  and  study,  aud  especially  by  the 
study  of  the  national  music  of  his  own  country.  Mr. 
Maefarren  emulates  the  modern  foreign  composers, 
Rossini,  Auber  and  Meyerbeer,  but  does  not  imitate 
them.  He  has  profited  by  the  study  of  their  works 
in  acquiring  their  constructive  skill,  their  power  of 
combination,  and  knowledge  of  dramatic  and  orches- 
tral effect ;  but  he  never  forgets,  or  nllows  the  audi- 
ence to  forget,  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  that 
they  are  listening  to  English  music.  This  gives  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  music  of  this  opera,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  th.at  of  his  contemporaries,  who, 
while  their  clever,  and  often  brilliant,  productions 
show  that  their  minds  and  memories  are  imbued  with 
the  foreign  schools  of  music,  betray  an  entire  neglect 
of  the  rich  stores  of  our  own  national  melodies. — 
London  Musical   W'orld,  Oct.  27. 
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llliisii:^!  Corrtspnhitte. 

Vienna,  August  IStli,  I8G0. — Among  the  many 
tnlontetl  .ind  considerable  musicians  of  tlie  present 
time  at  Vienna,  Hen-  Joliann  Rufinatscha  holds  a 
place  in  the  first  rank.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
hardly  known  to  the  public,  excepting  as  an  excel- 
lent teacher  of  the  piano  and  of  harmony  ;  but  about 
1848  and  a  little  later  he  appeared  as  a  composer, 
and  met  with  great  success.  He  gave  two  concerts 
of  his  own  works  at  Vienna,  and  one  at  Innspnick, 
(being  a  Tyrolese),  others  too  perhaps.  He  produced 
overtures  and  symphonies  as  well  as  otlier  orchestral 
works,  and  was,  as  beforesaid ,  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  public  and  the  critics.  He  has  various  songs  as 
well  as  piano  music  of  the  higher  order  already 
published.  But  concert-giving  is  a  costly  matter  in 
Europe  or  certainly  in  Germany,  if  an  orchestra  be 
a  necessary  thereto  ;  even  under  the  best  au<:pices 
and  in  the  largest  lialls  the  proceeds  of  an  orc!iestral 
concert  is  doubtful.  Ten  years  ago  the  thing  was 
on  a  much  worse  footing  than  at  present,  when  music, 
good  music  is  far  more  widely  and  assiduously  culti- 
vated. A  composer  too  undertaking  to  bring  his 
own  works  before  a  public,  must  deposit  so  much 
(no  small  sum)  beforehand,  in  order  to  assure  the 
authorities  and  musicians  of  their  wages  ;  in  con- 
certs like  those  of  Liebig's  in  Berlin,  tlie  musicians 
on  the  contrary  are  paid  much  less  for  their  time. 
At  any  rate  Ilerr  Rufinatscha  w.as  forced  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  still  more  by  long-continued  ill 
health,  to  renounce  the  giving  of  concerts  and  even 
the  devoting  himself  to  composition,  and  turned  in 
earnest  to  the  collecting  of  a  small  property  for  his 
later  days — this  is  at  present  the  occupation  of  his 
life,  although  he  continually  wi-ites  smaller  things,  as 
for  instance  little  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Herr  Rufinatscha  is  the  son  of  a  landed  and  pros- 
perous farmer,  in  the  Tyrol  close  to  the  famous  Stel- 
vio  pass,  who  was  very  much  reduced  by  the  wars  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  The  French  and  Bavarian 
soldiery  committed  enormous  excesses,  pillaging  and 
burning  houses  on  all  sides  and  his  among  others. 
This  young  man  was  one  of  many  children,  and  was 
intended  for  tlie  church  ;  but  he  early  exhibited  great 
inclination  and  talent  for  music,  and  at  last  left  his 
father's  house,  when  about  fourteen  years  old,  for 
Innspnick,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching 
in  various  branches.  Later  he  went  v.'ith  a  family  to 
Vienna,  and  there  put  himself  under  Herr  Sechter,  a 
famous  and  excellent  teacher  of  harmony;  ho  re- 
mained some  time  with  him,  giving  piano  lessons  at 
the  same  time  to  earn  his  bread,  and  at  last  became 
much  liked  as  instructor.  Herr  Sechter  had  a  great 
reg.ard  for  him  and  for  his  talents,  by  no  means  a 
common  thing  with  the  old  master,  if  report  speaks 
truly. 

Herr  Rufinatscha  had  composed,  before  studying 
music  at  all,  a  symphony,  in  which  he  had  uncon- 
sciously obeyed  the  rules  of  the  art.  He  then  went 
on  giving  lessons  and  composing  his  greater  w^orks, 
and  as  already  mentioned  produced  them  in  and 
about  1848. 

As  a  teacher  of  piano  he  is  widely  known  and 
stands  among  the  first;  but  as  a  teacher  of  harmony 
he  is  particularly  to  be  admired  and  prized.  He  un- 
derstands the  art  and  science  of  music  utterly  and 
entirely,  he  has  turned  it  round  and  round  and  made 
himself  conversant  with  it  on  every  side,  as  well  as 
with  the  different  systems  of  teaching  it.  He  leads 
his  pupil  gently  from  step  to  step,  illustrating  every 
moment  all  that  he  says,  and  finally  without  having 
seen  the  onward  movement  the  pupil  understands 
all.  Understands  all  I  say ;  all  that  one  can  under- 
stand without  composing  oneself,  for  the  real  and 
deep  insight  into  the  art  can  only  be  thus  acquired. 
Herr  Rufinatscha's  patience  .and  encouraging  manner 
is  of  the  greatest  use  in  touching  harmony,  for  the 
study  is  dry  enough  at  first.     He  is  a  strenuous  ad- 


vocate of  steady'  and  liard  work,  in  order  to  devolo|io 
one's  musical  thoughts,  and  asserts  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  a  great  deal  in  music  with  no  very  great  tal- 
ent. Certain  it  is  that  one  must  work,  and  work  in 
order  to  master  the  art,  and  to  bo  free  from  every 
technical  ditficnlty  —  then  only  can  the  musical 
thoughts  have  fair  play,  and  present  themselves  in 
all  their  beauty. 

Like  very  many  alas!  of  the  subjects  of  Austria 
and  of  other  European  governments,  Herr  Rufin- 
atscha wishes  to  leave  his  country.  Pecuniarily 
speaking  he  could  not  well  do  better  than  in  Vienna, 
for  he  has  very  well-paid  lessons,  and  only  too  many 
of  them.  But  he  interested  himself  in  the  movement 
of  1848,  and  was  equally  disgusted  by  the  folly  .and 
wickedness  of  the  so-called  Liberals,  and  by  the  re- 
lapse to  despotism.  Ever  since  that  he  has  been 
hoping  and  hoping  for  better  times,  and  latterly  des" 
pairing  of  them  he  has  wished  to  go  to  America. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  we  need,  a  thoronshly 
educated,  enthusiastic,  able  musician,  and  a  gentleman 
in  thouglit,  word  and  deed,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  too  many  musicians  in  Europe  .and  in 
Amei-ica  ;  every  one  who  has  lived  with  this  class 
has  doubtless  found  as  I  have,  m.any  noble,  kmd, 
gentle,  admirable  men  of  great  talent,  but  also  some, 
(always  too  many)  who  had  few  such  claims  to  our 
respect.  I  have  urged  Herr  Rufinatscha  to  go  to 
America,  because  I  thought  he  would  be  a  real  bene- 
fit to  the  progress  of  this  .art  in  our  country,  .and  be- 
cause we  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
too  many  purely  technical  musicians.  But  I  should 
have  urged  him  much  more,  had  I  felt  any  certainty 
of  his  finding  the  means  of  support.  The  flood  of 
music  which  has  been  poured  into  our  young  and 
growing  country,  quite  equ.als  its  present  w.ants. 
When  we  devote  as  much  attention  to  the  art  as  ths 
Germans  do,  we  shall  need  more  teachers  and  move 
players  of  instruments  ;  and  we  shall  need  too  more 
artists  fit  to  drill  and  lead  singing  and  orcbestr.al 
societies  of  amateurs  ;  which  last  field  is  the  one 
most  diflScuIt  to  be  filled,  and  for  which  Herr  Rufin- 
atscha is  admirably  fitted.  If  he  shonld  resolve  to 
come,  may  he  find  lessons  enoush  to  live  upon  ;  this 
is  all  he  desires,  and  tiien  he  will  make  for  himself  a 
sphere,  and  will  with  pleasure  give  orcliestral  con- 
certs, if  they  but  pay  for  tliemselves  and  leave  him 
nothing.  Like  every  earnest  man  he  is  anxious  to 
do  his  work  on  this  earth  and  to  advance  the  stand- 
ing of  his  art,  and  like  every  real  producing  musi- 
ci.an,  he  is  desirous  of  doing  something  more  than 
the  giving  lessons,  even  though  he  gains  not  a  penny 
by  it.  J.  S. 

New  York,  Nov.  1.3,  1860. — Summoned  like  a 
spirit  from  the  vasty  deep,  by  the  adjurations  in  the 
last  number  of  Dioirjht's  Journal,  from  "  —  t — "  and 
the  "  editor,"  I  resume  again  the  pleasant  functions 
of  a  New  York  correspondent  of  the  musical  paper, 
which  during  the  last  four  years  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  print  my  various  communications.  The  last 
communication,  however,  that  I  sent  to  Dwkjid's 
never  appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  paper,  gave 
rise  to  the  supposition  on  my  part  that  my  services 
as  a  scribbler  were  no  longer  acceptable  ;  but  the 
summons  of  "  —  t — "  .and  its  accompanying  editor- 
ial comment  have  brought  me  once  more  to  the 
surface. 

Looking  back  during  the  period  of  some  five  or 
six  months  since  I  have  written  to  you,  I  find  that  I 
have  passed  through  some  agreeable  if  not  startliu"- 
musical  experience.  Various  brief  opera  seasons 
under  transient  Italian  .and  German  dynasties  have 
come  and  gone.  Stigelli  whom  I  hailed  with  rap- 
turous delight  on  his  first  appearance  here,  has 
become  the  tenor  of  a  New  York  audience.  Faebri 
has  appeared  and  established  a  good  lyrical  reputa- 
tion. CoLSON  has  sung  and  acted  and  dressed,  and 
looked   so   indescribably  bewitching,  that  with  half 


tlie  opera  cntliusiasts  in  New  York  I  have  fallen 
deeply — oh  !  so  unfathomably  deeply — in  love  with 
the  delightful  creature.  Adelina  Patti  has  worn 
her  popularity  not  quite  out — but  sufficiently  so  to 
demand  a  change,  Cari.  Formes  has  returned,  and 
D'Angri  has  arrived,  .and  that  classic  ruin  Feez- 
ZOLINI,  whose  every  operatic  performance  (notwith- 
standing her  decaying  voice)  is  positively  worth 
shekels  of  gold,  has  flitted  away  down  South,  to 
Dixie,  for  all  I  know. 

But  not  merely  operatic  experience  have  I  had, 
A  visit  to  the  West  has  opened  my  eyes  and  ears  not 
a  little. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  M.ammotb  Cave  ■*  It  is, 
with  all-  its  wonders,  the  most  god-forsaken,  dreary, 
gloomy  spot  mortal  ever  entered.  Yet  there  is  some 
strange  m3'Stic  power  in  the  place  to  transfigure  the 
weakest,  most  wi'ctched  music  into  harmony  fit  for 
the  celestial  spheres. 

After  poking  about  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for 
three  or  four  hours,  visitors  to  the  Cave  arrive  at 
Echo  River,  where  they  embark  on  a  disgustingly 
muddy  scow,  or  if  the  party  is  large  enough,  two  or 
tlu'ee  wretched  boats  are  brought  into  requisition. 
The  women  are  all  dressed  in  fancifully  colored 
bloomer  dresses,  and  with  the  uplifted  lanterns, 
present  a  strange  and  weird  appearance  as  the  boat 
is  pushed  from  the  shore,  and  floats  down  into  the 
black  gloom,  the  lights  reflecting  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  the  deadly  still  water,  and  lighting  np 
with  strange  effect  the  arch  of  rock  overhead.  When 
they  are  fairly  out  of  sight  .we  enter  the  other  boat, 
and  ourselves  push  out  into  the  dark  stream.  Dark, 
awfully  dark  it  is.  The  dark  river  of  Death  finds  on 
earth  no  more  vivid  par.allel  than  this.  Yon  know 
in  the  first  picture  of  Cole's  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  the 
gloomy  river  of  the  past  from  which  floats  out  into 
life  and  light  the  little  boat  of  the  baby  voyager. 
The  stream  issues  from  a  dark,  rocky  cavern,  mys- 
terious and  unknown.  Sneh  a  stream  is  this  on 
which  we  are  erabsirked.  Silent  and  gloomy,  dark 
and  mj'sterious,  it  serves  as  a  type  of  the  past  and 
the  future — of  the  p.ast  mystery  whence  all  life 
evolves  of  the  inscrutable  future  whether  all  life 
tends. 

The  feeling  of  security  is  not  very  great.  The 
beats  sinks  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
perpendicul.ar  slippery  rock  on  either  side  ofifer  no 
ledge  on  which  a  sln'pwrccked  voyager  might  find  a 
temporary  footing.  Above,  sometimes  so  low  that 
you  must  crouch  to  avoid  it,  and  again  so  high  as  to 
be  scarcely  visible,  rises  the  rock-roof,  while  the 
water  in  which  you  glide  is  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and 
as  cold  as  the  brow  of  a  corpse.  There  is  no  sound 
but  the  rippling  made  by  the  boat;  not  a  cricket 
along  the  shoreless  stream,  not  a  fish  to  plunge  up 
and  flash  a  moment  in  the  air  before  returning  to  its 
watery  home — no  symptom  of  life — no  sound,  no 
motion  save  that  made  by  ourselves. 

Hark  !  there  is  a  sound  !  Far  ofl^  a  delicate  shade 
of  music,  so  faint  as  to  seem  the  ghost  of  some  wan- 
dering echo.  But  by  degrees  it  increases.  It  becomes 
clear  and  defined.  Rich  harmony  trembling  with 
strange  sensuous  wildness — fluttering  around  the 
rocky  projections,  swelling  in  waves  of  harmony  to 
the  arched  roof  above.  Now  it  appears  to  come 
from  one  direction,  now  from  another.  Anon  a 
higher  note  or  strain  is  heard  like  some  clear  voice 
rising  above  a  mighty  chorus.  Never  did  syren  sing 
more  magic  songs  to  listening  traveller,  never  did  the 
mysterious  maiden  of  Lnrlei-burg  chant  more  en- 
trancing melody  to  the  unwary  boatman  who  floats 
along  the  moonlit  Rliine, 

Suddenly  a  turn  of  the  boat  brings  you  opposite  a 
break  in  the  perpendicular  rock-shore,  and  perched 
upon  a  mass  of  broken  rock  you  see  a  party  of  four 
negroes  playing  upon  violins  and  a  cornet.  Those 
are  the  syrens,  these  the  Lurlines  of  Echo  River. 
Out  on  the  earth's  surface  their  musie'would  be  mere- 
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ly  quaint   anil  odd,  hut  here,  in  tlie  JIamraoth  Cave 
it  is  wcivcl  and  uncartlily. 

Floating  away,  out  of  sii;lit  of  the  ahove  minstrels, 
^wlio  are  in  fact  tlie  liarhcr,  hoot-hlack,  or  waiter 
from  the  hotel  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave — their  music 
resumes  its  supcrnainral  tones  and  cfTeet,  and  so 
until  we  land  at  the  opposite  sliore  of  the  dark  river, 
it  Jiaunts  the  car  with  its  peculiar  harmony — wliile 
ever  afn'r  it  forms  tlie  most  vivid  reminiscence  of  a 
visit  to  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Visiting  different  Western  cities  I  popped  into 
various  churches,  and  at  St.  Louis  heard  some  very 
good  music  at  an  Episcopal  church,  but  which  one  I 
forget — otherwise  not  much  musical  experience  in 
my  Western  lour. 

*  .  #  *  *  * 

We  will  have  the  opera  here  next  week,  the  season 
commencing  witli  Fm  Juice.,  sung  hy  Stigelli  and 
Fahljri.  Colson  was  at  last  accounts  at  Cleveland, 
giving  concerts  with  Miss  Kkllogg.  Of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  Saturday  night,  " — t — "  will 
undoubtedly  give  you  an  elaborate  notice. 

Mr.  C.  .Jeuomk  Hopkins  who  is  most  indefatigable 
in  tlie  giving  of  concerts,  has  got  a  new  project.  lie 
l)roposes  to  give  a  concert  of  church  music,  in  which 
the  choir  of  Trinity  Church  will  take  part,  and 
chants  be  sung  antiplionally,  with  twenty-five  voices 
on  each  side.  Tuov.^tor. 


St.  Louis,  Nov.  1860. —  Dear  Sir;  After  along 
silence  the  spirit  again  moveth.  Positively,  it  has 
not  moved  before,  since  last  spring.  The  only  rea- 
son I  can  give  for  not  writing  is  that  there  has  been 
nothing  to  write,  a  reason  wliieh  some  think,  has 
nolliing  to  do  wiiii  the  question. 

The  Trinity  Church  people  repeated  their  Grand 
concert  and  again  for  the  third  time  filled  our  large 
hall.  Better  amateur  music  I  never  heard.  It 
T\ould  be  invidious  to  particularize,  besides,  such 
tilings  are  of  little  interest  abroad.  When  I  entered 
the  room  I  thought  one  of  the  New  York  tenors  was 
there,  and  looked  and  looked  to  sec  which  one. 

Onr  Philbarnionic  Society  is  in  full  blast.  It 
promises  to  give  us  a  Grand  concert  soon.  In  my 
next  I  intend  to  say  soractliing  particular  about  it. 

Nov.  2th  and  Stii  Colson  gave  us  two  concerts,  as- 
sisted by  Susini,  Brignoli,  Ferri,  Miss  Kellogg,  &c. 
Well,  as  your  readers  all  know  what  kind  of  a  concert 
that  must  be  with  those  artists,  tliere  is  no  use  of  par- 
ticularizing. Such  artists  must  like  to  come  to  St. 
Louis,  for  they  always  draw  at  least  a  thousand  peo- 
ple and  that  must  pay ;  generally  the  audiences  arc 
larger. 

Only  one  thing  can  we  complain  of.  They  hurry 
tiirough  every  thing,  plainly  saj'ing  by  their  actions, 
"These  people  in  the  provinces  do  not  form  such  a 
critical  audience  us  the  metropolis  can  turn  out — so 
you  go  on  and  hurry  it  up,  and  1  will  hurry  mine, 
and  let's  get  through." 

Colson  gave  two  concerts  and  then  Manager 
BoERSSTEis  engaged  her  for  last  eve  to  have  one 
opera  night  and  bring  out  "  Don  Pasquale."  We 
have  no  American  Opera  House  or  even  a  decent 
theatre.  Herr  Bocrnstein  however  has  built  a  Ger- 
man Opera  House  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  the  United  Stiites,exccpt,of  course,  the  Acad- 
emies of  Jlusic  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  in  all  respects  a  very  fine  bouse,  and  re- 
flects much  credit  on  the  proprietor  and  manager 
Mr.  Bocrnstein,  both  for  his  taste  and  liberal  expend- 
iture. The  audience  assembled  Saturday  evening 
never  was  excelled  on  any  similar  occasion  for  num- 
bers and  appearance.  Everything  was  as  perfect  as 
it  could  be.  And  the  artists  were  themselves.  And 
here  at  the  close  let  me  repeat  my  wonder  why  we 
have  so  few  Jirsl  class  entertainments  when  they  evi- 
dently pay  so  well.  Yours,  A.  C. 


New  Instruments. 

BY      HECTOR      DEKLIOZ. 
THE     MRI.ODICJI    ORG.ilT. 

This  instrument  has  a  key-board  like  the  orjran 
bnilt  with  pipes.  Its  sound  results — like  tliat  of  the 
concertina. — from  the  vibration  of  free  met.illic  reeds, 
over  which  passes  a  current  of  air.  This  current  of 
air  is  produced  by  a  Ik'IIows,  put  in  motion  by  the 
feet  of  the  porformer  ;  and  nceordinir  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  feet  act  upon  this  blowinir  meclianism,  in 
certain  conditions  wherein  the  instrument  may  be 
placed,  the  sounds  acquire  more  or  less  intensitv. 

The  melodium  organ  thus  possesses  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  :  it  is  r.rprrnsiTe.  Hence  the  name  of 
"  l?P(rister  of  Expression,"  triven  to  the  particular 
niecbnnism  it  possesses.  The  fingerine  of  the  kev- 
board  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  org.'in  key-board.  It 
is  written  on  two  lines,  and  even  on  three  ;  like  the 
oriran.     Its  compass  is  five  octaves. 

This  compass,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  above, 
for  melodinms  with  more  than  one  stop.  The  num- 
ber of  stops  is  very  variable.  The  most  simple 
melodiiim  contains  two  different  qualities  of  tone  ; 
the  quality  of  tone  of  the  rocnn  inqhse  for  the  left 
half  of  the  key-board,  and  that  of  the  flute  for  the 
right  halt. 

The  others, — according  to  the  will  of  the  maker, — 
may  have,  by  different  combinations,  bassoon,  clarion, 
flute,  clarinet,  fife,  and  hantbov  stops  (so  called,  on 
account  of  the  analogy  which  then  exists  between  the 
quality  of  tone  of  the  melodium,  and  that  of  those 
instruments)  ;  and  moreover,  the  Grand  stop,  the 
Phrfp,  and  the  Expressive.  These  stops  give  to  the 
melodium  a  compass  of  seven  octavos,  although  its 
key-hoard  has  onlv  five. 

They  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the  performer 
by  means  of  a  mechanism  like  that  of  the  organ, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
and  put  in  action  by  drawing  forward  a  wooden  han- 
dle with  cither  band. 

Rome  other  stops  are  obtained  bv  a  similar  mech- 
anism, placed  beneath  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
and  which  are  moved  by  pressure  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  riL'ht  to  left,  wiih  the  knee  of  the  performer. 
This  mechanism  constitutes  what  is  called  "  the 
register." 

The  melodium  does  not  possess  the  moveable  stops 
of  the  orcan,  the  eff"ect  of  which  excites  in  many 
people  a  traditional  admiration  ;  but  which,  in  reality, 
have  a  horrible  tendency  to  noise  ;  it  has  onlv  double 
or  single  octave  stops,  by  means  of  which  each  key 
makes  speak,  with  its  note,  the  octave  and  the  double 
octave  of  this  note,  or  the  double  octave  without  the 
single,  or  even  the  upper  octave  and  the  lower  octave 
of  this  note  at  the  same  time. 

M.anv  iirnorant  players  and  lovers  of  noise,  make 
deplorable  use  of  these  octave  stops.  Thence  results 
also  a  barbarism,  less,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the 
movable  stops  of  the  organ,  wliich  give  to  each  note 
the  simultaneous  sound  of  the  two  other  notes  of  the 
mnjor  common  chord,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  major 
third,  and  of  its  fifth  ;  but  still  an  actual  barbarism, 
because, — beside  the  harmonic  thickening  produced, 
— it  necessarily  introduces  into  the  harmony  the  most 
frightful  disorder,  by  the  inevitable  inversion  and 
spreading  of  the  chords ;  since  ninths  thus  produce 
seconds  and  sevenths  :  seconds,  sevenths  and  ninths ; 
fifths,  fourths  ;  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  ;  and  because,  in 
order  to  remain  in  true  musical  condition  with  such 
stops,  it  would  be  needful  to  nse  them  only  in  pieces 
written  in  counterpoint  invertable  in  octave, — which  is 
not  (lone. 

It  is  to  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  groping 
blindly  for  laws  of  harmony,  that  we  must  doubtless 
attribute  the  introduction  of  these  monstrosities  into 
organs  ;  which  mere  custom  has  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  us,  and  which  we  must  hope  will  by  degrees 
disappear. 

The  sounds  of  the  melodium  being  of  rather  slow 
emission,  like  the  sounds  of  the  organ  with  pipes, 
render  it  better  adapted  to  the  legato  style  than  to 
any  other  ;  and  peculiarly  suitable  to  sacred  music, 
to  soft  and  tender  melodies,  of  slow  movement. 

Pieces  of  a  skipping,  petulant,  or  violent  character, 
executed  on  the  melodium,  will  always  attest — in  my 
opinion — the  bad  taste  of  tlie  performer,  the  ignor- 
.ance  of  the  composer,  or  the  bad  taste  and  ignorance 
of  both. 

To  impart  to  the  sounds  of  the  melodium  a  relig- 
ious and  dreamy  character,  to  render  them  suscept- 
ible of  all  the  inflexions  of  the  human  voice,  and  of 
the  majority  of  instruments^such  is  the  object  M. 
Alexandre  has  both  proposed  and  accomplished. 

The  melodium  is  at  once  a  Cliurch  instrument, 
and  a  Theatre  instrnmont ;  a  drawing-room,  and  a 
concert-room  instrument.  It  occupies  but  little 
space  ;  and  it  is  portable.  It  is  therefore  a  servant 
of  indisputable  utility  for  composers  and  amateurs. 


Since  Messrs.  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  Verdi,  have  em- 
ployed the  organ  in  their  dramatic  works,  how  many 
provincial  theatres  in  France,  and  even  Germany,  not 
possessing  organs,  have  found  difficulty  in  executing 
these  works  :  and  to  how  manv  mutilations  and  re- 
arrangements (more  or  less  clumsy)  of  scores,  this 
absence  of  organs  has  given  rise !  The  directors  of 
these  theatres  would  now  be  inexcusable  to  tolerate 
such  misdeeds;  since,  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  they 
may  have,  in  lieu  of  an  organ  with  pipes,  a  melodium 
organ  very  nearly  suffiiang  to  replace  it. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  small  churches,  where 
music  hitherto  has  not  been  possible.  A  melodium, 
played  by  a  musician  of  good  sense,  might  and 
could  introiluce  there  harmonic  civilization  ;  and 
cause,  in  time,  a  banishment  of  these  grotesque  how- 
lings  which  still,  in  such  places,  mingle  with  religious 
service. — London  Musical  Times,  A^oc.  1 . 


Sfoigljfs  laurnal  of  ISusic. 


BOSTON,   NOV.   17,   18BO. 

Music  in  this  Number.  —  Two  Mazurkas,  by  Chopin.    Nos 
'  and  8. 


Our  Foreign  Correspondence. 

Our  recent  letters  from  the  editor  of  this  Journal, 
dated  Leipzig,  Oct,  22,  lead  us  to  hope  that  wo  may 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers 
the  continuation  of  his  "  Editorial  Correspondence." 
Mr.  Dwight,  (who  wrote  last  from  Frankfort),  has 
since  been  in  "  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  then  down 
the  Rhine  to  Bonn,  (where he  found  our  "  Diarist"), 
Cologne,  Eisenach,  and  Weimar.  He  will  pass  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  whence 
we  hope  soon  to  have  regular  communications  for  the 
columns  of  the  Journal. 

The  Diarist  has  gone  up  the  Rhine  and  on  to  Paris, 
on  the  scent  of  certain  Beethoven  treasures  to  be 
found  there,  and  we  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  from 
him  in  the  gay  capital  of  France. 


Boston  Amateuk  Society.  —  We  hear  ot  a 
movement  for  the  organiz.ation  of  an  Amateur  Musi- 
cal Society  composed  of  gentlemen  in  this  city,  who 
propose  meeting  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  practising 
the  orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  our  best  musical  directors. 

In  some  features  this  organization  will  resemble  a 
club,  which  known  to  many  of  ns  as  the  "Boston 
Amateur  Club  "  has  existed  here  for  many  years  (we 
think  since  about  1830)  but  has  lately  been  discon- 
tinued. Most  of  the  best  members  of  the  old  Club, 
whose  performances  have  been  listened  to  by  many 
of  us  with  mnch  interest,  will  compose  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  organization  with  the  addition  of  some  fresh 
active  members,  and,  if  found  necessary,  some  pro- 
fessional talent. 

In  one  important  point  the  enterprise  will  be  new 
to  us.  It  is  intended  to  add  associate  members  to  tlie 
active  ones  of  the  association,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  Orpheus  Club,  so  that  those  who  cannot  play 
may  at  least  help  j'aij  and  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  musical  and  social  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety, by  thus  contributing  a  part  of  the  material  aid 
which  every  such  enterprise  requires.  The  members 
are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  this  commu- 
nity, of  culture  and  refinement.  We  understand  that 
the  first  meeting  for  the  season  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening  next,  to  organize  for  the  winter  campaign, 
which  offers  an  opportunity  for  new  members  to  join. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  many  musical  amateurs  as 
feel  competent  to  take  some  part  in  an  amateur  or- 
chestra, should  make  themselves  known  to  the  man- 
agement of  this  new  Association.  And  such  are  re- 
quested to  leave  a  line  addressed  "  Boston  Amateur 
Musical  Society,"  at  the  office  of  this  journal,  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  personally  with  some 
of  its  members. 


BOSTON,   SATUEDAY,    NOV.    17,    18  6  0. 
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Mr.  Dresel's  Soirees. 

Mr.  Otto  Dhesel  gives  this  evening  the  first  of 
a  series  of  four  piano  soir(Ses,  ut  ChieUerings'.  No 
one  who  recollects  tlic  concerts  given  hy  Mr.  Dresel 
some  years  ago,  who  loves  the  best  piano  music,  will 
need  to  ho  urged  to  attend  the  present  scries.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  rarest  classics  of  the  piano  will 
he  on  the  programmes  of  Mr.  Drcsel,  who  plays 
these  masterworks  not  only  with  briliancy  but  with 
the  intelligence  and  conscientious  fidelity  of  a  tlior- 
ough  artist.  The  lovers  of  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  will  find  in  these  con- 
certs very  much  to  be  enjoyed. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  advertises 
the  first  Concert  of  tlie  season  for  Tuesday  evening 
next,  offering  an  admirable  programme,  which  in- 
cludes some  novelties,  among  them  the  eleventh 
Quartette  of  Beethoven.  The  concerts  are  to  be 
given  at  Chickerings'. 


Uew  Music. 

We  have  received  from  J.  T.  Browne,  Harp 
maker,  709  Broadway,  New  York,  the  following 
pieces  for  the  harp  : 

The  first  Violet;  Mendelssohn:  arranged  by  Chas. 
Obertheur. 

Zulei!<a ;  Mendelssohn  :  arranged  by  Chas.  Ober- 
theur. 

Home,  Sweet  Home  ;  by  Bosio. 

Airs  from  Traviata  ;  hy  Chas.  Obertheur. 

Souvenir  of  II  Trovatore  ;  by  Bosio. 

Annie  Laurie  ;  by  A.  L.  Toulmin. 

Souvenir  Dinorah  ;  by  Bosio. 

Souvenir  La  Juive  ;  by  Bosio. 

Souvenir  de  I'opera  Traviata ;  by  Obertheur. 

Willie  we  have  missed  you  ;  Beautiful  Star ;  by 
Bosio. 

Reel  Polka  for  the  Harp  ;  by  Boehsa. 

Marehe  dc  la  Sonnambula  ;  by  N.  C.  Boehsa. 
From  Horace  Waters,  New  York: 

Virginia  Polka,  and  Oliver  Galop  ;  by  the  blind 
negro  boy  Pianist,  Tom. 


Among  the  papers  left  by  Spol.r  has  been  discov- 
ered an  opera  in  three  acts,  written  by  the  author  at 
Gotha  in  1808,  with  the  singular  title,  Alruma, /a 
reiiie  des  choneltes. 


A  musical  curiosity  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Vienra 
—  the  harpsichord  of  Haydn.  This  historical  instru- 
ment was  presented  to  the  composer  by  some  English 
admirers,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  establishment 
of  M.  Levy,  publishers  of  music. 


<^' 


wilt  Sh'OHir, 


Paris. — Theatre  Imperial  de  V  Opera. — Revival  of 
the  ProplMe. — This  opera  has  not  been  given  for  a 
long  time,  for  want  of  a  singer  who  could  worthily 
fill  the  part  of  Fides.  At  last,  says  tlie  Gazette 
Mustr.ale,  Madame  Tedesco  is  restored  to  us,  and 
with  her  the  last  chef  d'oeuvro  with  which  Meyerbeer 
has  endowed  our  lyric  stage.  The  debut  of  Mad. 
Tedesco  in  Paris  dates  back  to  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851.  She  came  from  Italy;  she  had  visited 
America  and  presented  her.self  to  us  in  the  role  of 
Catherine  in  the  Reinede  Chi/jire.  In  the  next  month 
she  appeared  in  the  part  of  Fides,  and  we  then  spoke 
thus  of  the  manner  in  which  she  rendered  it.  "  After 
Mad.  Viardot,  who  had  created  it  so  admirably,  and 
Alboni  who  has  made  over  its  physiognomy  after  her 
way,  came  Mme.  Tedesco,  and  as  should  be,  placed 
herself  much  nearer  the  second  than  the  first.  In 
her  singing  and  acting  she  presents  many  analogies  1 1 
Alboni.  The  richness  of  her  voice  is  magnificcntlv 
displayed  in  the   arioso   of   the   second   act,   in  the 


invocation  and  the  grand  scene  of  the  fourth,  in  the 
air  and  duo  of  the  fifth.  Mnie.  Tedesco  showed  her- 
self expressive  .and  dramatic  in  several  portions  of 
this  fine  role."  After  an  interval  of  nine  years  our 
judgment  has  not  changed.  We  need  only  repeat 
what  has  just  been  read,  with  this  addition  that  she 
has  made  sensible  progress  as  a  singer  and  especially 
as  an  actress.  Mme.  Tedesco  may  flatter  herself  at 
a  good  fortune  the  advantages  of  which  are  inestim- 
able on  the  stage.  Since  she  left  us  her  precocious 
embonpoint  has  rather  lessened  than  increased  ;  her 
shape  is  less  round,  her  figure  less  full,  while  on  the 
contrary  her  voice  alw.iys  possesses  the  same  power, 
the  same  compass,  the  same  equal  character.  No- 
thing better  satisfies  the  ear  than  her  broad  style  of 
singing,  so  facile  and  bold  that  no  accident  troubles 
it.  A  little  more  accent  and  vigor  and  Mme.  Tedes- 
co would  be  the  singer,  par  excellence:  and  could 
produce  impressions  as  lively  as  she  now  does  sweet 
and  charming  impressions.  Meanwhile  the  public 
will  testify  warmly,  whenever  she  may  appear,  the 
pleasure  with  which  it  hears  once  more  an  artist  of 
such  rare  talent.  And  bow  can  we  speak  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  Prophete  without  expressing  once  more 
the  admiration  which  tliis  immortiil  chef  d'  oeuvre 
inspires,  wliich  came  from  the  same  band  thst  wrote 
Robert  le  Dialile  i\nc]  \.]\k  Huquenots?  The  truth  is 
that  musical  conception  has  never  risen  higher,  or 
embraced  with  moi-e  vigor,  variety  and  richness,  a 
poetical  and  dramatic  subject.  The  Prophete  grows 
with  time  as  do  all  works  which  genius  has  endowed 
with  the  double  privilege  of  strength  aud  beauty. 

London. 

ITek  Ma.testt's  Theatre. — Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's 
"  Anglo-Italian  Company,"  according  to  one  morn- 
ing contemporary,  or,  according  to  another,  the 
"  Grand  Coalition  Company,"  opened  tlic  campaign 
on  Wednesday  with  the  Trovatore  in  Italian,  the  prin- 
cipal singers  being  Mile.  Titiens,  Mad.  Lemaire,  Sig- 
ners Giuglini,  Vialelti,  Francesco  Briani,  Soldi.  &e., 
&c.  Tlie  only  new  appearance  was  Signor  Briani. 
This  gentleman,  wiio  sustained  the  part  of  the  Count 
di  Luna,  must  not  be  judged  by  his  performance  on 
Wednesday,  seeing  that  be  was  liiboring  under  the 
cflTects  of  hoarseness.  He  seems  to  be  an  experienced 
artist,  and  acted  with  considerable  fire  and  animation. 
Of  the  performance  generally,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  Mile.  Titiens  and  Signor  Giuglini  were  in 
great  force ;  that  Mad.  Lemaire  displayed  mucli 
energy  in  the  part  of  Azucena ;  that  the"  band  and 
chorus  are  just  the  same  as  during  the  regular  opera 
season  ;  and  that  Signor  Ai'diti  presided  in  the  or- 
chestra. The  theatre  has  undergone  considerable  al- 
terations. A  capacious  and  handsoine  balcony  has 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  grand  tier,  and  several 
boxes  on  the  first,  second  and  tliird  tiers  are  thrown 
open,  and  made  into  dress  and  undress  circles. 
Moreover,  the  amber  curtains  have  faded  away  before 
the  crimson  which  were  used  last  year  in  the  cheap 
season,  and  all  the  splendid  pile  carpets  have  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  less  expensive  and  perish- 
able oil-cloths  and  matting. 

A  greater  and  more  legitimate  success  than  that 
achieved  by  Mr.  Macfari'cn's  new  opei-a,  Robin  Iloud, 
on  Wednesday  night  we  never  witnessed.  The  crowd 
was  immense,  the  excitement  uimsual,  and  expecta- 
tion on  tiptoe.  That  Mr.  John  (Jxenford  was  the 
author  of  the  libretto  gave  a  new  interest  to  the  per- 
formance, and  all  the  musicians  and  poets  in  London, 
and  many  far  from  London,  were  in  their  places  anx- 
ious and  expectant  long  before  the  curtain  rose. 
Moreover,  the  cast  of  parts  presented  an  unusual  at- 
traction in  itself.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who,  except 
during  his  annual  visit  to  the  National  Standard,  in 
the  oriental  suburbs,  has  not  ajipeared  for  years  on 
the  London  boards,  was  to  play  the  principal  charac- 
ter, and  Mad.  Lernmens-Sherrington,  who  never  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  all,  was  to  make  her  ddiiit. 
Mr.  Stanley,  too,  and  Mr.  George  Honey,  from  the 
Royal  English  Opera,  were  both  included  in  the  cast, 
as  were  also,  from  the  same  company,  Messrs.  Bar- 
tieman  and  J.  E.  Patey,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  the 
tenor,  a  real  Armstrong  great-gun  with  the  audiences 
at  Canterbury  Hall,  Weston's,  and  ti.e  Pavillion 
Theatre  in  Whitechapel.  To  tliese  were  added  Mad. 
Lemaire,  whose  pretensions  as  a  contralto  singer  are 
by  no  me.ans  despicable.  With  all  tliese  causes  of  in- 
terest it  w!is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  excitement 
was  very  great  and  the  congregation  immense. 

We  are  not  going  to  criticise  the  music  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  A  general  notice  of  the  performance 
is  all  we  feel  called  upon  just  now  to  render.  The 
story  of  Robin  Hood  is  not,  we  believe,  taken  from  any 


of  the  many  ballads  and  legends  appertaining  to  the 
stalwart  freebooter  of  Sherwood  Foicst,  all  of  wliich 
may  be  perused  in  liitson's  Colle<tion.  Mr.  Oxen- 
forp's  plot  is  entirely  bis  own.  and  a  very  merry  and 
exciting  plot  it  is,  clear  1o  fullow,  natural  in  its  inci- 
dents, with  an  appro])riatc  and  striking  dc'noiieinent. 

The  distribution  of  ]jarts  was  as  follows  : 

Roliin  Hood,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves ;  tlie  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  Mr.  Santley ;  Hugo,  the  Sonipnour, 
Mr.  George  Honey;  Allan-a-Dale,  Mr.  Parkinson  ; 
Little  .lohn,  Mr.  Bartlcrnan  ;  Much,  the  Miller's  son, 
Mr.  Paey;  Maid  Marian,  Mad.  Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton  ;  and  Alice,  Mad.  Lemaire. 

The  pieces  which  received  most  applause  on 
Thursday  were  the  overture,  encored  and  repeated  ; 
the  duet  for  Lockslcy  and  Marian.  "  When  lovers 
are  parted,"  exc|nisiteiy  warl)led  by  Mr.  .Sims  Reeves 
and  Mad.  Sherrington  ;  song,  for  Marian,  "  True 
love,  true  love  in  my  lioart,"  tlie  subject  of  whieli  is 
frequently  employed  throughout  the  opera  ;  Locks- 
ley's  song,  "  Englishmen  by  birth  are  free,"  magnifi- 
cently sung  liy  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  encore  called  for  by  the  entire  audience  ;  the 
finale  to  the  first  act,  commending  with  the  round, 
"  Mav  the  saints  protect  and  guide  thee  ;  "  Robin 
Hood's  song,  "  Thegraspng  rasjiing  Norman  race," 
aiio.iier  splendid  pif'e  of  vo  ■alization  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves;  tlie  whole  fair  scene  at  Nottingham,  a  mas- 
terpiece tliioughoui  ;  Locksley's  ballad,  "  Thy  gentle 
ballad  would  lead  me  on,"  the  most  graceful  and 
flowing  air  in  the  opera,  and  given  to  perfection  by 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves;  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  the 
most  elaborate  and  powerful  composition  in  the  opera 
and  Lock' ley's  grand  scena  in  the  prison.  These 
are  by  no  me.ans  all  the  good  nieces,  but  they  ap- 
peared most  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  charming  in  the  opera 
than  the  trio  in  the  last  scene,  "  By  all  the  love  that 
you  have  shown  me,"  for  Marian.  Robin  Hood  and 
Sherff  which,  we  feel  a  s  ncd,  "ill  become  as  pop- 
ular as  any  thing  in  the  whole  work. 

Mad.  Lemmens-Sherriniiton  literally  took  theandi- 
ence  by  storm,  not  onl}-  from  the  brilliancy  and  ex- 
quisite finish  of  her  singing — wliich  everybodv  was 
prepared  for  who  bad  heard  her  in  the  concert-room 
— but  from  the  animation,  ease,  and  reality  of  her 
acting.  A  slight  awkwardness  in  <-ertain  situations 
excepted,  Mad.  Sherrington  w!is  perfect  mistress  of 
her  movements  and  gestures,  every  one  of  which 
seemed  instict  with  purpo'ie  and  meaning.  That  the 
lady  had  studied  tt'ge  tactics  off  the  stage  we  are 
bound  to  suppose,  or  she  is  indeed  the  mo.-t  extraor- 
dinary and  gifted  actress  who  ever  trod  before  the 
footlights.  Regarding  her  de1mt  from  any  point  of 
view,  a  greater  acquisition  than  Mad.  Sherrington 
has  not  been  made  by  die  E'ii;lish  operatic  stage  for 
many  years.  Of  Mr.  Si  ns  Reeves  it  is  impossible  to 
speaic  too  highly.  He  was  never  in  finer  voice,  never 
sang  more  magnificently,  nor,  in  the  course  of  bis 
lengthened  career,  did  he  ever  create  a  more  profound 
impression.  The  music  of  Robin  Hood  is  extremelv 
varied,  and  whether  .as  the  sentimental  lover  wooing 
Marian,  as  the  freeborn  Saxon  denouncing  foreign 
oppression,  or  the  doomed  outlaw  in  the  gaol  .lament- 
ing his  approaching  fate,  the  singing  of  Mr.  Reeves 
was  equally  admirable. — London  HJusicul  Woild,  Oct. 
I,'?. 

On  Monday  night  an  aadiencc  less  nnmerons  than 
appreciative  was  entertained  with  an  unnsnallv  fine 
performance  of  Donizetti's  always  welcome  (however 
somewhat  hacknied)  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The  three 
chief  personages  were  assumed  by  Mile.  Titiens,  Sig 
nor  Giuglini,  and  M.  Gassier;  and  it  must  he  admit- 
ted that  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  artists 
worked  together  as  heartily,  and  with  ns  much  con- 
sentaneousness  of  purpose,  as  if  they  had  been 
compatriois,  instead  of  belonging  to  three  different 
countries.  To  complete  the  medley  of  nationalities. 
Mad.  Lemaire,  an  Englishwoman,  we  believe,  though 
married  to  a  Belgian,  stood  forth  as  Gennaro's  faith 
ful  friend,  the  vivacious  Maffeo  Orsini,  and  delivered 
the  sparkling  "brindisi"  with  a  great  deal  of  anima- 
tion. 

Perhaps  in  not  one  of  her  parts,  unless  we  except 
her  magnificent  Donna  Anna,  does  Mile.  Tiiiens  sup 
port  the  credit,  now  almost  unanimously  accorded 
her,  of  being  the  worthiest  claimant  to  the  "  mantle 
of  Grisi,"  more  triumphantly  than  in  that  of  the 
wicked  and  passionate  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  .She  has 
all  the  personal,  physical,  and  mental  requisites  for 
the  characters,  which  she  looks,  sings,  and  acts  alike 
ta  perfection. 

The  Huguenots  was  to  oe  given  October  26th. 

Robin  Hood  was  to  be  repeated  on  Saturday,  Tues- 
day, and  Thursday,  and  is  underlined  to  be  given 
three  times  a  week  until  further  notice.  The  attrac- 
tion, so  far  from  abating,  appears  nightly  to  increase, 
tiud  there  are  literally  no  places  to  be  obtained  unless 
secured  some  days  previously. 
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Robin  Hood  continues  to  draw  immense  audiences, 
and  the  interest  the  performances  created  on  tlie  first 
night  increases  with  each  successive  repetition.  As 
the  music  is  heard  oftener,  its  beauties  become  more 
apparent,  and  its  purpose  is  rendered  more  distinct. 
This  is  the  best  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
the  opera,  and  proves  that  its  merits  are  not  superfi- 
cial, nor  its  attractions  merely  of  the  ad  capUiitdiiin 
kind.  So  great  indeed  is  tlie  success,  that  it  weak- 
ens in  some  respects  the  prestige  of  the  alternate  Ital- 
ian nights,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mad.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington,  &c.,  now  warble  to  more  multitudinous 
ears  than  Mile.  Titicns  and  Signor  Giuglini,  even 
with  the  aid  of  Don  Giovanni. 

JJon  Giovanni  was  given  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Italian  companj',  the  cast  differing  from  that  of  the 
regular  season  in  two  essential  particulars  only,  Mile. 
Parepii  appearing  for  the  first  time  as  Zerlina,  and 
Herr  Hermanns  as  the  Commendatore. 

Royal  English  OrtsitA. — The  chief  incident  of 
the  week  has  been  the  |)roductioii  of  the   Gown  Dia 
monds  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Dinorah  was  given  fo]'  the  first  time  this  season,  on 
Wednesday,  and  introduced  Mr.  Chappie,  a  barytone 
of  provincial  name,  in  the  part  of  Hoel.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie may  be  congratulated  on  his  flr^^t  appearance. 
His  voice,  not  powerful,  is  very  agreeable  in  quality, 
and  of  considerable  compass  in  the  upper  register,  as 
the  music  of  Hoel  necessitates.  He  has  evidently 
had  stage  experience,  as  he  walks  easily  and  without 
being  con-strained,  and  his  gestures  and  movements 
are  unforced.  Some  allowance  must  he  made  for  a 
first  appearance,  but,  taken  altogether,  the  new  bary- 
tqne  was  a  decided  hit.  The  part  ot  the  male  goat- 
herd was  sustained  by  Miss  Lefflcr,  who  sang  the  air 
written  for  Mad.  Nantier-Didee  very  charmingly. 
The  young  lady,  however,  must  learn  to  infuse  a  lit- 
tle more  vivacity  into  her  action.  A  goatherd  is  not 
necessarily  a  tame  person,  nwre  especially  when  ad- 
dressing his  companion  on  so  exciting  a  subject  as 
that  of  love.  Miss  Leffier  is  a  novice,  and  therefore 
we  .tender  her  our  advice,  hoping  she  will  profit  by  if. 
Mi.fs  Louisa  Pyne  never  sang  more  delightfully. 
She  warbled  indeedjike  a  lark,  and  gave  the  shadow 
song  to  perfection.  Mr.  Harrison's  Corentino  is  per- 
haps his  best  performance,  hilarious  without  being 
obstreperous,  humorous  without  coarseness,  and 
quaint  without  queerness,  to  speak  in  Johnsonian 
phrase. 

People's  Philharmonic  Concerts. — A  series  of 
concerts  under  the  above  by  no  means  unpretending 
title,  was  commenced  last  week  at  Exeter  Hall,  with 
a  band  of  eighty  and  a  chorus  of  nearly  two  hundred 
performers,  l)r.  James  Pech  conducting.  To  bring 
together  so  large  a  cohort  of  voices  and  instruments, 
in  all  respects  efficient,  was  a  manifest  difficulty,  see- 
ing that  all  the  available  talent  had  been  secured  for 
the  operas.  The  band  includes  some  firstrate  play- 
ers, among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Willy,  who 
presides  over  the  first  violins,  and  M.  Lavigne,  the 
eminent  oboeist.  The  chorus  the  first  night  were 
"  all  abroad  "  in  the  finale  to  Lorely,  but  were  more 
satisfactory  in  Mendelssohn's  part-tong,  "  0  hills,  O 
vales."  The  programme  of  the  first  concert,  which 
we  give  in  ertc'nso,  will  afford  some  idea  of  tlie  sort 
of  entertainment  presented  : 
Part  I. 

Overture;  ''  Ruy  Bias" Mendelssohn 

Part-Song;  '■  Tbe  Departure  " " 

Concerto,  violin,  E  minor •' 

M.  Victor  Buziou. 

Fjaale ;  Lorely " 

Mad.  Catharine  Hayes. 

Italian  Symphony " 

Pakt  II. 

Overture;  '•  Oberon" Weber 

Prelude;  "  Robert  le  Diable" Meyerbeer 

Introducing  the  two  favorite  airs,  "  Quand  je  quittai," 
■•  Pi,obert,  toi  que  j'aime." 

Mad.  Catherine  Hayes. 

Solo,  riute  ;  ^'  Mulbrook  " Bucher 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wells. 

Waltz ;   "  Elizabethan  " Strauss 

Madrigal ;  "  Down  iu  a  flowery  vale  " Pe.sta 

Overture  ;  "  La  Gazza  Ladra  " Rossini 

Paris. 

Oct.  18. — Since  my  last,  Mad.  Vandenheuvel-Du- 
prez  has  made  her  debut  in  another  new  part  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  that  of  Lucy  in  the  Bride  of  Lamnier- 
moor,  and  I  may  add  that  her  success  was  in  every 
way  as  complete  as  her  warmest  friends  could  desire. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  association  of  the 
name  of  Duprez  with  Donizetti's  opera  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  creation  and  production  of  the  work  it- 
self. It  was  written  in  ISSS  at  Naples,  for  Gilbert 
Duprez,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1851,  it  was  se- 
lected as  the  medium  for  presenting  Mile.  Caroline 
Duprez  to. the  public  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salle 
Tentadour,  when  she  appeared  side  by  side  with  her 
father,  who  resumed  his  old  part  of  Edgar,  in  order 
to  become  sponsor  at  his  daughter's  theatrical  initia- 


tion. The  part  of  Luc}'  brought  good  fortune  with 
it,  good  fortune  then,  which  as  might  be  expected, 
has  not  deserted  it  now  that  it  is  again  essayed  with 
matured  talents  and  all  the  confidence  gained  by  a 
scries  of  successes.  Mad.  Vandenheuvel  was  re- 
called at  the  close  of  the  mad  scene,  and  also  after 
the  farewell  duet  with  M.  Michot,  who  was  the  Ed- 
gardo  on  the  occasion.  After  a  protracted  delay  and 
a  succession  of  disappointments.  Mad.  Tedesco  has 
at  last  made  her  appearance  in  Le  PropJiete,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  her  admirers. 

At  the  Italian  Opera  It  Trovatore  has  been  revived, 
and  Mad.  Penco  made  her  first  appearance  this  sea- 
son as  Leonora,  meeting  with  a  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. Mad.  Alboni,  in  Azucena,  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  swart  and  matronly  beauty,  sha.red  the 
chief  honors  of  the  evening  with  the  baritone  Grazi- 
ar.i.  M.  Pancani,  the  new  representative  of  Manri- 
co,  had  also  cause  to  congratulate  himself.  Without 
the  sweetness  of  Mario,  or  the  vigor  of  Tamberlik, 
he  is.  nevertheless,  a  tenor  of  considerable  merit, 
singing  with  taste  and  lacking  neither  power  nor  en- 
ergy. Por  some  time  past  it  had  been  announced 
that  M.  Calzado,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
had  obtained,  or  was  about  to  obtain,  a  renewal  of 
his  privilege  or  license.  The  fact  is  corroborated  by 
the  official  announcement  that  his  privilege  has  been 
extended  to  October,  ISGl.  It  is  said  that  Ronconi 
has  been  engaged  for  ten  nights  ;  if  the  news  be  true, 
the  subscribers  are  fortunate.  The  Bariiiere  is  an- 
nounced for  the  beginning  of  November.  The  cast 
will  include  Mad.  Alboni.  Gardoni,  Badiali,  Zucchini 
and  Angeliiii.  Mad.  Alboni  is  also  to  appear  in  the 
Cenerentola,  which  has  not  been  given  these  two  years. 
Gardoni,  Badiali,  and  Rucchini  will  be  grouped 
around  her.  Two  other  operas  are  announced  as 
shortly  forthcoming,  Ji  Hhtrimotrio  Ser/relo  and  Er- 
nani.  MM.  Pancani,  Graziana  and  Angelini  with 
Mad.  Penco  will  play  the  principal  characters  in  the 
latter. 

There  has  been  a  paragraph  current  in  the  French 
papers  lately,  calling  to  mind  the  once  celebrated 
flautist,  Drouet,  who,  at  an  extremely  advanced  age, 
now  occupies  the  post  of  chapel  master  at  Gotha. 
His  name  has  chances  of  becoming  historical.  It 
was  he  who  harmonized  and  orchestrated  the  new 
national  air,  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  which  Queen 
Hortense  had  compo.scd  ;  and  it  is  said  to  h.Tvc  been 
his  brother  who,  being  postmaster  at  i^ienehould, 
recognized  and  arrested  Louis  XVI.  during  his 
attempted  flight.  The  French  government  has  been 
mindful  of  M  Drouet's  title  to  its  sympathies,  and 
he  has  lately  been  presented  by  the  Emperor  with  a 
snuff-box  set  in  brilliants,  the  invariable  form  in 
which  inscrutably  enough  Imperial  gratitude  or  favor 
expresses  itself  By  what  capric'ous  fiction  is  it  sup- 
posed that  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  or  attr.acted  the  attention  of  the  rulei'S  of  the 
world  by  their  special  merits,  should  be  snnff-takers  ? 
I  suppose  in  royal  minds  there  is  a  special  signifi- 
cance attached  to  a  snuff-box,  as  with  the  Red  Indian 
the  pipe  is  a  direct  allusion  to  peace.  As  the  one 
talks  of  smoking  the  calumet  of  peace,  the  other 
would  speak  of  their  proteges  as  taking  the  snuff  of 
distinction.  But  to  retnrn  to  the  venerable  M.  Drou- 
et, I  believe  he  is  now  in  England,  on  a  visit  to  his 
son,  who  is  educating  at  York. 

Mad.  Miolan-Carvalbo,  who  is  back  from  her  Ber- 
lin engagement,  sang  the  other  day  at  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  at  Pussy,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Mile.  Ame'lie.Heugol,  daughter  of 
your  French  contemporary  and  compeer,  Le  M€n€s- 
trel,  wiih  M.  H.  Chevalier,  the  sculptor.  The  event 
was  especially  honored,  and  received  the  highest  mu- 
sical sanction  by  the  presence  of  Rossini  and  Auber. 
Both  these  great  masters  of  their  art  expressed  their 
admiration  of  Mad.  Carvalho's  talents,  as  displayed 
in  the  Ave  Maria  of  Gounod,  in  which  she  was  ac- 
companied by  the  violinist  Hermann.  M.  Lefcbure 
Wely  presided  at  the  organ,  and  M.  Nollet  played 
the  harp  part.  This  was  followed  by  a  Snlutnris,  the 
composition  of  the  former,  and  executed  by  his  wife, 
the  organ  being  taken  by  M.  Augusta  Durand. — Cor- 
of  Land.  Mus.   World. 


Naples. — The  San  Carlo  opened  the  season  with 
Rossini's  Semiramide.  Auber's  iluette  de  Portici 
{ifasaniello)  and  Meyerbeer's  Propliete,  arc  in  rehear- 
sal, and  will  be  given  shortly.  Neither  opera  has  ev- 
er been  heard  in  Naples.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
behold  Masaniello  treading  his  native  stage  for  the 
first  time.  The  performance  of  Auber's  masterpiece 
is  expected  to  create  an  enormous  sensation,  and  it  is 
to  be  produced  with  great  magnificence.  "Tlie  revo- 
lution has  done  good  to  music  at  all  events,  and  to 
the  Terpsichorean  art  as  well,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Dancing  Academy,  abolished  by  the  prudish  Bour- 
bons (who  also  locked  up  the  Venuses),  is  about  to 
be  reestablished. 


f  penal  ftotitn. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

Xj^^OTEST    dmixjsic. 

Pa&blssS&cd  by  Olircr  Dit^ou  Sc  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accoinpaniinent. 

The  old  grey  step  by  the  cottage  door. 

J.  II.  McNaughton.  25 
One  of  McNaughton 's  popular  home-ballad?,  com- 
pauioa  to  "  When  there's  love  at  home,"  and  "  My 
own  fireside,"  of  which  love  of  home  is  the  principal 
subject.  The  airs  are  pretty  aud  the  piano-accompa- 
mimcut  very  easy. 

Go  it  while  you're  young.     Comic  Song. 

T.  G.  Booth.  25 

Lively  ■with  a  taking  air.  A  good  song,  for  gentle- 
men  particularly. 

Reflection.     (Abschied).     Song.        Francis  Alt.  25 
One  of  the  latest  songs  of  this  melodious  composer. 
It  will  be  found  full  worthy  of  the  author  of  ''  When 
the  swallows  homeward  fly." 

Just  as  I  am.    Sacred  Song.    J.  R.  W.  Harding.  25 
A  ballad  of  fine  sentiment,  set  to  a  fine  melody. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Dead  March  in  "  Saul  "  and  Peace,  troubled  soul, 
arranged  for  five  or  six  instruments  by  Burditt,  60 

Sultan's  Polka  and  Lone  starry  hours,  arranged     - 
for  five  or  six  instruments  by  Burditt.  60 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  Clarinet,  Violins,  Cornet  and 
Bass,  in  an  easy  style,  suitable  for  amateuTs. 

La   Nostalgic.     (Longing   for  home.)     Fantasia 
on  Swiss  Airs.  Maurice  Lee.  40 

A  charming  piece  of  very  moderate  diflBculty,  intro- 
ducing the  prettiest  of  those  wide!}'  known  Tyrolean 
songs  of  home.     A  good  piece  for  instruction. 

Lullaby.     (Chant  de  berceau).     By  Von  Weber. 

Transcribed.  E.  Eenritz.  30 

Weber's  charming  Cradle-sonp:,  arranged  as  a  bril- 
liant piano-piece.  It  will  be  much  played,  and  pleise 
a  miscellaneous  company  as  well  as  the  "Maiden's 
Prayer,"  especially  if  the  air  is  known  already. 

Rocky  Point  Quick  March.  0.  J.  Shaw.  25 

A  racy,  spirited  march,  not  difficult. 


Alessandro  Stradella. 


F.  Beyer.  30 


A  new  number  of  Beyer's  Bouquet  of  Melodies,  that 
favorite  set,  iu  which  all  the  gems  that  opera-goers 
treasure,  are  introduced  in  an  appropriate  setting. 
Stradella,  by  Flotow,  second  only  in  reputation  to 
''  Martha,"  sparkles  with  pretty  melodies. 

Ever  blessed  child  rejoice.     Duet  from  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Atlialia."     Transcribed  0.  Dresel.  25 

This  will  be  a  favorite  number  of  a  series  of  melo- 
dies by  Mendelssohn  which  Mr.  I>resel  has  arranged 
for  the  piano.  These  are  some  of  Mendelssohn's  most 
beautiful  inspirations.  They  are  not  more  difficult 
than  the  Songs  without  Words. 

Books. 

The  Opera  of  Deh  Pretschutz.    Arranged 

for  the  Piano  Forte  by  Alfred  Devaux.  2,00 

This  is  the  fifteenth  of  Bitson  &  Co.'s  Edition  of 
Standard  Operas.  As  the  production  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  mtisical  composers  it  is  well  known 
to  our  readers,  while  iu  reference  to  its  typographical 
execution,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  previous  volumes  of  this  elegint  aud 
popular  series. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  ou  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin?.'  of  time  aud  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  cau  al.so  be  sent  at  tlie  rafe  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applii^s  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Musical  Culture, 
ly. 

PUBLIC    rURFORMANCES. 

Public  performances  can  do  mnch  for  diffusing 
musical  culture.  This  has  never  been  doubted  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  custom  with  managers 
and  agents  to  assure  us  in  the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage that  their  chief  object,  in  opening  this  or 
that  series  of  concerts  or  operas,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  taste,  and  that  for  this  reason 
they  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to 
procure  the  first  class  of  talent,  and  the  first 
class  of  every  thing  besides.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  these  performances  are  frequently  of  such 
a  nature  as  must  necessarily  tend  to  lower  instead 
of  elevating  the  taste.  We  shall  leave  this  kind 
of  public  performances  to  their  fate  and  direct 
attention  to  the  institutions,  that  are  founded  on 
such  a  basis,  and  managed  in  such  spirit  that 
there  is  reason  to  expect  they  must  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  community,  in  which 
they  are  established. 

The  Opera  would  be  the  first  entitled  to  our 
regard,  since  of  all  it  is  the  most  powerful  for 
cultivating  the  people ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
is  none.  The  modern  Italian  opera,  with  which 
we  are  regaled  in  this  quarter  of  the  alobe,  de- 
deserves  no  mention  as  an  institution  for  the 
advancement  of  true  art.  This  is  too  well  known 
to  need  one  word  more.  Until  there  shall  be  a 
national  English  opera,  an  opera  founded  on 
English  life  and  language  ;  above  all,  an  opera, 
the  music  of  which  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  libretto  with  all  its  scenes,  situations,  phases, 
passions  and  emotions,  a  musical  drama  in  truth, 
—  until  then  we  can  do  nothing,  but  like  the 
daughters  of  Zion  veil  our  faces,  strew  ashes  on 
our  heads  and  —  hope  ! 

We  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous concert  performances,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
When,  as  the  first  condition  for  obtaining  its  end 
we  require  of  a  performance  that  it  come  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
undeniable,  though  often  forgotten  fact,  that  the 
performance,  so  to  speak,  has  absolute  power  over 
the  life  and  death  of  a  work  of  the  creative  tone 
art.  A  miserable  performance  will  "  murder " 
any  composition,  whatever  life  and  beauty  its 
author  may  have  infused  into  it ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  excellent  performance  may  sometimes 
impart  life  and  beauty  into  a  dull  piece.  The 
composer,  of  all  artists,  has  this  great  disadvan- 
tage, that  his  creations  must  undergo  a  second 
birth  through  the  performers.  How  different 
with  the  painter,  with  the  sculptor,  and  even 
with  the  poet,  who  send  their  works  out  into  the 
world,  and  all  may  look  at  them,  but  none  dare 
deform  them !  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  ev- 
ident how  much  depends  on  the  performance  as 
regards  the  proper  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  a  composition  by  the  audience. 

It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  no  musical  soci- 
ety, however  long  and  firmly  established  in  a 
community,  ever  made  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  public  its  object.      We  should  probably 


hear  from  all,  to  whom  such  a  proposal  might  be 
made,  that  the  public  is  a  "  many-headed  mon- 
ster," ungrateful,  like  the  frozen  serpent,  which 
bit  the  poor  rustic  in  his  benevolent  attempt  to 
warm  the  reptile  and  awaken  him  to  sensibility. 
Who  will  say  that  this  is  altogether  a  false  accu- 
sation ?  If  then  the  societies  have  their  own  im- 
provement and  advantage  more  at  heart  than 
that  of  the  public,  it  seems  but  natural  that,  if 
they  can  combine  both,  they  will  be  gainers  by  it. 
In  the  selection  of  the  compositions  to  be  per- 
formed publicly,  the  greatest  mistakes  are  fre- 
quently made.  Especially  when  the  object  is  to 
introduce  the  works  of  a  composer,  of  whom 
there  is  as  yet  little,  if  anything,  known,  and 
whose  style  is  moreover  strikingly  original,  the 
greatest  discretion  is  necessary ;  or  the  attempt 
will  fail  of  success.  If  the  selection  is  to  be  made 
from  the  old  masters,  such  pieces  as  appear  old- 
fashioned  should  be  avoided  ;  as,  in  selecting  from 
the  compositions  of  modern  composer,  those 
should  be  left  aside,  which  in  too  high  a  degree 
represent  the  "  music  of  the  future  " ;  a  term, 
which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  ironically  applied 
to  many  productions  of  the  new  German  school, 
denoting  that  they  are  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  present  generation.  Whoever  is 
acquainted  with  musical  literature  will  also  know 
that  among  the  works  of  almost  all  great  compo- 
sers, there  are  some,  which,  although  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  student,  are  unfit  for  public  perfor- 
mances. In  general,  no  composition  answers 
this  end  that  nmst  be  heard  several  times  before 
it  can  be  understood. 

Many  concerts  would  be  more  effective  if  they 
were  shorter.  The  public  is  a  dyspeptic  ;  it  can- 
not digest  much  solid  music  at  once.  At  the 
Symphony  concerts  of  the  royal  orchestra  in 
Berlin,  performed  before  a  most  selected  and  cul- 
tivated audience,  the  programme  always  con- 
sisted of  only  two  or  three  numbers.  First,  a 
short  Symphony  by  Haydn  or  Mozart ;  secondly, 
a  larger  Symphony  by  Beethoven  or  some  later 
composer.  Sometimes  an  overture,  or  a  classical 
violin  solo,  was  put  in  between  the  two  sympho- 
nies. Compare  to  this  the  programmes  of  such 
concerts  as  they  sometimes  give  in  London  dur- 
ing the  season,  which  exhibit  from  thirty  to  forty 
pieces.  Only  an  English  constitution,  sustained 
by  large  quantities  of  roast  beef  and  porter,  can 
sit  out  such  monster  concerts.  To  them,  perfor- 
mances of  such  infinite  length  are  seemingly 
"just  the  right  thing";  for,  we  always  read  that 
they  were  crowded  to  excess. 

With  the  better  classes  of  our  singing  societies 
it  is  the  custom  to  perform  publicly  almost  noth- 
ing but  Oratorios.  The  performance  of  an  Ora- 
torio commonly  lasts  from  three  to  four  hours ; 
while  as  a  composition  it  balongs  to  the  most  sci- 
entific class.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  of  a 
man,  however  great  his  love  for  music,  to  sit  lis- 
tening for  so  long  a  time  with  undiminished  atten- 
tion to  fugues  and  canons,  only  now  and  then 
relieved  by  an  air,  which,  moreover,  generally 
opens  with  a  long  recitative.     We  must  remem- 


ber that  the  Oi'atorio  as  a  musical  dramatic  poem 
rests  wholly  on  long  by-gone  times  ;  that,  conse- 
quently, it  has  not  the  interest  for  us  as  for  an 
audience  of  Handel's  and  Bach's  time.  Through 
the  genius  of  Mendelssohn  it  has  in  some  respect 
been  modernized  and  the  interest  for  it  partly 
revived  ;  still,  we  hear  continually  that  the  time 
demands  its  right  as  before.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence is  that  occasionally  only  an  Oratorio  is 
produced  by  the  tone-poets  of  our  age.  The 
more  circumspect  rather  choose  to  compose  Can- 
tatas with  secular  subjects ;  which,  moreover,  do 
not  constrain  them  to  write  in  a  style  in  which 
they  feel  they  cannot  vie  with  the  old  masters- 
However,  as  'there  are  few  Cantatas  with  Eng- 
lish text,  and  as  societies  must  have  works  to  per- 
form, they  will  not  neglect  the  Oratorio ;  and 
they  will  do  well.  An  Oratorio  like  the  Messiah 
or  St.  Paul  is  worth  a  great  number  of  modern 
Cantatas.  But  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  public 
performances  here  in  so  far  only  as  they  promote 
musical  culture,  the  absolute  value  of  a  composi- 
tion decides  nothing.  With  this  view  a  selection 
of  some  of  the  clearest  and  most  effective  cho- 
ruses and  airs,  arranged  as  a  miscellaneous  con- 
cert, will  frequently  prove  of  much  more  useful- 
ness than  the  whole  work.  Judicious  selections 
from  classical  operas  with  English  text,  and  from 
the  mass  of  beautiful  songs  for  mixed  chorus  by 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann  aud  other  recent  com- 
posers, would  likewise  prove  so.  It  is  superfluous 
to  add  that,  if  the  concert  is  to  be  a  sacred  one, 
the  pieces  intended  for  performance  should  be  of 
a  truly  religious  character  ;  so  that  in  such  cases 
neither  Cantatas,  nor  Operas  and  worldly  songs, 
afford  the  proper  material. 

With  orchestral  concerts  the  main  feature  of 
the  programme  is  the  Symphony.  Not  long  ago 
a  discussion  was  going  on  in  this  paper,  as  to  the 
best  place  for  the  Symphony.  As  local  causes 
frequently  influence  the  arrangement  of  a  pro- 
gramme, nothing  positive  can  be  said  about  it. 
It  were  a  mistake,  at  all  events,  to  give  the 
Symphony  at  the  close  of  a  lonr/  concert,  when 
the  attention  of  the  audience  is  already  much 
exhausted  by  the  preceding  pieces.  The  aim 
should  be  to  perform  it  where  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  be  best  enjoyed  ;  without  regard 
to  custom  or  tradition.  When  a  Symphony,  or 
any  other  important  orchestral  work,  is  to  be 
performed,  which  embodies  a  poetical  subject, 
you  should  never  omit  to  explain  the  latter  on 
the  programme  ;  a  brief  extract  from  a  good  crit- 
icism on  both  the  work  and  its  author  would  like- 
wise contribute  to  interest  the  audience  and  aid 
them  to  understand  and  rightly  appreciate  the 
work.  Jullien,  whenever  he  performed  Beetho- 
ven's C  minor  Symphony  here  in  his  concerts 
seven  years  ago,  used  to  call  special  attention  on 
the  programme  to  the  Scherzo,  as  "  descriptive 
of  an  advancing  army."  Though  this  was  rather 
a  prosaic  conception  of  that  wonderful  Scherzo, 
still  it  had  this  effect,  that  this  movement  was  lis- 
tened to  with  more  interest  than  the  rest. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  as  has  sometimes  been  carried 
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out  in  our  orchestral  concerts  to  make  up  the 
programme  by  works  of  one  composer  exclusively  ; 
the  anniversary  of  the  master's  birthday,  or  a 
similar  event,  frequently  furnishing  the  occasion. 
Those  among  the  audience,  who  desire  to  learn, 
will  here  find  an  opportunity  more  fully  to  ob- 
serve the  composer's  style,  or  his  versatility  as 
revealed  in  forms  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature ; 
provided  the  programme  is  arranged  judiciously. 
Equally  interestinfl  and  instructive  are  historical 
concerts,  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  Art  down 
to  our  time.  We  remember  with  great  pleasure 
such  a  concert  —  which,  however,  was  purely 
vocal  —  given,  some  years  ago,  at  the  Tremont 
Temple,  in  Boston,  by  the  choir  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent.  Every  piece  was  introduced  by 
some  remarks  on  its  style,  its  composer  and  the 
period  it  was  to  illustrate,  delivered  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Thayer.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  instances  are 
not  more  frequent. 

Orchestral  concerts  are  seldom  given  without 
solos  for  the  voice.  In  regai-d  to  these  it  is  above 
all  recommended  that  the  singers  pronounce  the 
text  distinctly,  so  that  we  can  understand  what 
they  sing.  The  habit  of  delivering  songs  with 
Italian  or  German  words  to  an  audience  speaking 
English  deserves  to  be  earnestly  condemned. 
It  is  like  striking  reason  and  common  sense  in  the 
face,  whatever  the  advocates  of  this  unnatural 
cnstom  may  say.  In  a  bravura-aria,  where  the 
exhibition  of  vocal  skill  is  the  aim,  it  is  of  little 
consequence ;  but  in  a  song  the  words  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  music ;  and  sometimes  more  so. 
The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
practice,  is  the  scarcity  of  songs  with  English 
text,  suitable  for  public  performances. 

To  the  various  chamber  concerts,  as  Quartet, 
Trio,  Piano  Soirees,  &c.,  most  of  the  preceding 
remarks  will  also  apply.  They  play  a  noble  part 
in  the  history  of  modern  music.  This  class  of 
concerts,  more  than  the  others,  has  always  been 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  true  art.  The  music 
performed  is  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  frequently 
accessible  to  amateurs,  in  its  original  form,  for 
study.  In  respect  to  musical  culture  they  cannot 
but  exercise  a  wholesome  influence.  The  latter 
may  not  always  be  felt  so  soon  ;  it  requires  many 
strokes  to  make  an  impression  on  cold  iron  ;  why 
should  less  (strokes  with  the  bow)  be  required 
to  make  an  impression  on  cold  minds  ?  These 
concerts,  particularly,  need  encouragement. 

Benda. 


Rossini  and  Ms  Works. 

Our  Paris  correspondent  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  agreeable  chit-chat  about  the  great 
composer  of  "  William  Tell,"  and  "  The  Barber," 
and  about  Bosio,  the  admired  prima  donna  : 

The  long  and  pitiless  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  of  the  musical  world,  which 
Rossini  unwisely  laid  so  deeply  to  heart  as  to  re- 
solve, in  the  plenitude  of  his  magnificent  powers, 
that  he  would  compose  no  more,  having  given 
way  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  chef  d'ceuvres 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  some  of  his 
great  works  are  now  performed  every  winter  at 
the  Italian  opera  of  Paris.  At  present  the  Cen- 
erentola  is  the  attraction  with  Alboni  for  Rosina. 
The  other  evening  a  gentleman,  who  had  been 
listening  with  the  utmost  delight  and  admiration 
to  the  exquisite  variations  introduced  into  the 
famous  rondo  by  the  highly  accomplished  but 
enormously  fat  cantatrice,  the  crescendo  of  whose 
triumphs  as  a  singer  are  matched  by  a  steady  in- 
crease of  embonpoint,  which  threatens  to  expand 
her  to  the  proportions  of  an  elephant,  inquired 
of  a  friend  beside  him,  "  by  whom  those  variations 
were  composed." 


"  By  Rodes,"  replied  the  friend.  "  Ah,  of 
course,  it  is  very  natural  that  they  should  need  a 
Colossus  to  execute  them ! "  returned  the  amateur. 
This  same  splendid  chef  d'muvre,  La  Cenerentota, 
was  first  brought  out  in  the  Valle  Theatre  at 
Rome  dui'ing  the  carnival  of  1817,  two  months 
after  the  production  of  Otello,  one  year  before 
that  of  the  Barhiere,  three  months  before  that  of 
La  Gazza  Ladra,  seven  months  before  that  of 
ArsincE,  and  ten  months  before  that  of  Mose  in 
Egitto  !  This  was  the  richest  and  most  active 
portion  of  the  master's  life,  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  similar  example  of  musical  fecundity  can  be 
found.  His  genius  exerted  itself  with  equal  rich- 
ness and  facility  in  all  styles,  tones  and  manners ; 
the  tragic,  the  comic,  the  sacred,  the  profane,  the 
picturesque  ;  in  these  marvellous  compositions  we 
find  the  expression  of  all  human  emotions,  smiles, 
tears,  joys,  sorrows,  terrors  and  aspirations,  aud 
all  this  produced  with  such  unexampled  rapidity, 
in  the  midst  of  the  incessant  insults  and  clamors 
of  hostile  critics  versed  in  the  arts  of  torture, 
and  the  yet  more  cruel  indifference  of  the  public. 
On  its  first  appearance  the  Cenerentola  was 
brought  out  with  a  cast  of  third-rate  performers, 
and  was  atotal  failure.  At  the  close  oftheseason  it 
was  brought  out  again  in  the  same  style,  and  with 
the  same  success.  On  the  following  night,  Ros- 
sini, who  would  have  preferred  seeing  his  opera 
heartily  hissed  rather  than  received  with  the  ut- 
ter indifference  with  which  the  public  had  hitherto 
treated  it,  hired  a  score  or  two  of  the  hangers-on 
who  figure  so  conspicuously  amongst  the  machin- 
ery of  the  modern  stage  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  claqueurs,  in  Rome  under  that  of  lazza- 
roni,  and  desired  them  to  be  on  duty  during  the 
evening's  performance. 

"  AVhich  passages  do  you  wish  us  to  applaud  ?" 
demanded  the  leader  of  the  band. 

"  You  are  not  to  applaud  at  all,"  replied  Ros- 
sini :  "  you  are  to  hiss  vigorously,  indiscriminately 
I  don't  care  where,  so  that  you  make  noise  and 
confusion  enough  to  rouse  the  house  and  cause 
the  representation  to  be  brought  to  an  end." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  leader,  "  if  that  is  all 
you  want,  we  will  take  care  to  satisfy  you." 

Before  the  performance  began  the  lazzaroni 
were  at  their  posts,  and  the  dull  apathy  of  the 
audience  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  roar  of  hisses 
that  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  work.  Dis 
turbed  by  the  persistence  and  violence  of  the 
hissing,  the  public  began  to  resent  what  seemed 
like  a  determinrtion,  on  the  part  of  his  enemies, 
to  deprive  the  new  composer  of  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing himself  heard  ;  and  as  they  were  now  really 
listening  to  the  music  for  the  first  time,  and  en- 
deavoring to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  merits, 
the  admirable  beauty  of  the  work,  despite  the 
weakness  of  its  execution,  speedily  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audieuce  in  its  favor.  Loud 
bursts  of  applause  now  drowned  the  storm  of 
hisses  sent  forth  by  the  lazzaroni;  the  rondo  was 
encored,  and  the  opera  terminated  amidst  a  tem- 
pest of  popular  applause.  Five  years  afterwards 
it  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  and  met  with  a  very 
cold  reception — critics  and  singers  were  banded 
against  the  brilliant  innovator,  and  determined 
to  shut  him  out  from  public  favor.  It  was  not 
until  Signora  Monbelli,  whose  singing  of  Rossini's 
masterpieces,  and  especially  of  the  Cenerentola, 
had  won  for  their  author  the  suffrages  of  all  Italy 
that  Rossini  began  to  be  understood  in  Paris. 
Since  then  his  creations  have  had  for  interpreters 
Malibran,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Centi,  Borghi-Mamo  and 
Alboni ;  Levasseur,  Lablache,  Rubini,  Pellegrini, 
Tamburini,  Ronconi  and  Mario,  who  have  won 
their  most  brilliant  laurels  in  the  service  of  his 
muse.  The  late  Bosio,  also  a  reigning  favorite  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  had  just  been  making  a  success- 
ful campaign  in  St.  Petersburg,  when  her  death 
occurred  in  that  city.  One  evening,  when  she 
was  at  a  private  party,  at  the  hotel  of  a  Prince, 
a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and  himself  a  musi- 
cian, she  noticed  a  beautiful  Havana  lap-dog, 
scarcely  larger  than  a  ladies  fist,  and  white  as 
snow,  curled  up  in  one  corner  of  a  sofa.  "What 
a  lovely  little  creature !  "  cried  the  singer  in  rap- 
tures, "  and  how  intelligent  it  looks  !  "  She  then 
took  up  the  little  animal,  caressed  it,  and  replaced 
it  on  its  silken  couch.     Madame  Bosio,  soon  after- 


wards, at  the  Prince's  request,  sang  a  favorite  air 
by  Glinka,  the  Mozart  of  Russia,  and  author  of 
the  fine  opera,  "  Dead  for  the  Czar."  The  song 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the 
Prince,  addressing  the  fair  artist,  demanded, 
"  What  can  I  do,  madam,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  pleasure  you  have  given  us  by  singing  that 
beautiful  air  of  our  national  composer  ?  "  "  Give 
me  your  little  dog,  Prince  !  "  replied  the  artist. 
"  You  shall  have  him  to-morrow,  madam,"  said 
the  Prince.  The  next  day,  a  servant  brought  to 
her  house  the  little  animal  she  so  much  wished 
to  possess.  As  it  was  very  cold,  the  Prince  had 
wrapped  the  little  fellow  in  an  Indian  Cashmere 
shawl,  worlh  fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  he  beg- 
ged the  artist  to  accept  the  dog  with  his  wrapper. 
Certainly  a  most  ingenious  method  of  making  a 
piincely  present.  X.  Y.  Z. 

— iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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Johanna  Kinkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

OK    IXSTEDCTION    OX    THE    PIANO. 

(Translated  by  "Wm.  Grattert,  A.  31.) 

VI. 

An  increase  of  music  cultivating  individuals 

would  just  now  be  less  needful  to  the   artistic 

world,  than  an  increase  of  such  as  understand 

how  truly  to  enjoy  and  judge  music.     Since  the 

beginning  of  the  history  of  music,  the  same  talk 

of  the  dillettanti  has  been  reiterated  time  and 

again,  that  the  apex  had  been  reached  by  some 

idol,  and  that  the  modern  can  compose  no  more. 

It  is  a  pity  that  by  this  musical  conservatism 

many  a  talent  is  stifled. 

All  such  as  are  incapable  of  viewing  the  art  in 
its  ensemble  and  outlines,  stick  to  the  names  of 
celebrated  men.  The  "  professional  "  leaders  in 
smaller  towns  to  whose  judgment  the  public  ad- 
heres, blindfold,  generally  choose  unto  themselves 
a  few  musical  celebrities  always  headed  by  Beet- 
hoven, whom  alone  they  consider  fit  for  consider- 
ation, and  any  musician  loses,  with  them,  his  rank 
who  permits  the  musical  "  rest  of  mankind  "  to 
stand  beside  the  former  in  their  dignity.  They 
are  wont  to  talk  very  unconsciously  of  the  many 
"  false  fifths  "  to  be  found  in  recent  compositions, 
confounding  it  with  what  they  once  heard  of  two 
pure  progressions  of  fifths.  The  children  of  these 
professional  leaders  are  born  and  raised  in  this 
comic  presumption,  and  want  to  perform  the 
"  Sonata  pathetique,"  before  they  have  under- 
stood the  scales. 

Lest  the  following  generation  inherit  the  same 
night-mare  we  were  sighing  under  during  our 
own  aspirations,  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  in  wider  spheres. 

It  is  not  the  exact  connoisseurs  of  the  ancient 
who  oppose  the  modern  in  a  hostile  manner,  but 
the  ignorant  and  incompetent  ones.  Those  who 
are  vociferating  most  loudly  for  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  pretend  to  hke  nothing  better  than  a  fugue, 
are  the  ones  who,  on  a  prelude  and  a  fugue  of  the 
"  well  tempered  piano  "  being  played  to  them, 
will  say  in  all  earnestness :  I  like  the  former 
fugue  best,  the  latter  was  not  quite  as  "  fine." 

They  understand  by  the  '•  former  "  fugue  the 
prelude  which  they,  on  account  of  its  popular 
runs,  understand  better  than  the  real  fugue. 
This  curious  fact  occurred  to  me  almost  every 
time  when  I  performed  a  prelude  and  fugue  of 
Bach  to  some  such  leading  "  connoisseur." 

If  you  blame,  for  very  substantial  reasons,  some 
slight  defect  in  a  composition  of  Beethoven,  they 
are  impertinent  enough  to  represent  to  you,  that 
the  coming  generation  only  will  be  able  fully  to 
understand  this  master  ;  but  if  you  play  for  them 
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some    little  known   piece   of   the   great  master 
anonvmously,  tliey  find  it  "  very  trivial." 

All  this  will  cease  of  itself  if  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  music  is  studied.  How  often  do 
past  centuries  present  an  apparent  climax, 
above  which  the  contemporaries  admit  of  no 
gradation  ;  but  how  has  not  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury put  to  shame  such  a  superstition  !  It  is  just 
as  true  moreover,  that  the  spirit  most  strikingly 
exhibited  by  some  composer,  is  that  of  an  entire 
period  and  that  both  always  mutually  influence 
each  other. 

If  we  want  to  judge  fairly  of  a  master,  we 
must  study  the  work  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
the  connecting  links  of  his  epoch  with  the  others, 
as  thoroughly  as  we  do  the  works  bearing  exclu- 
sively his  name.  The  rimbus  of  a  single  head 
may  thus,  indeed,  disappear,  but  we  gain  a  whole 
and  general  view  instead. 

You  may  object  that  the  time  of  a  pupil  cul- 
tivating music  as  a  secondary  department,  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  him  a  synopsis  of  its  entire 
domain,  without  interfering  with  his  progress  in 
playing.  Consider,  however,  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  develop  the  pupil  as  a  really  musi- 
cal individual,  than  to  increase  the  number  of 
piano-virtuosi ;  for  the  latter  are,  next  to  the 
bravura  singers,  the  most  unmusical  people  in 
the  world. 

A  piano  virtuoso  employs  almost  all  of  his  time 
in  acquiring  the  velocity  of  fingers  needed  for 
his  immensely  difficult  and  otherwise  altogether 
worthless  pieces.  He  seldom  obtains,  besides, 
understanding  and  judgment,  for,  by  means  of 
exclusive  intercourse  with  a  great  many  trifles, 
he  becomes  obtuse  and  indifferent  to  the  highest 
in  art  wherever  he  meets  with  it.  Such  purely 
technical  men  are  generally  the  vainest,  most 
shallow  and  intolerable  persons  with  whom  the 
entire  starry  sky  turns  solely  around  their 
"  turns  '■  and  trills.  The  most  sublime  thought 
leaves  them  cold  because  it  is  not  expressed  in 
sixty-fourths,  and  they  regard  as  a  hypocrite  any 
one  finding  delight  in  so  simple  music.  They 
have  never  reflected  on  the  origin  of  music,  its 
development  and  connection  with  other  conditions 
and  facts  in  the  field  of  art;  it  suffices  for  them 
that  the  piano  has  been  invented  ;  this  fully  an- 
swers their  aspirations.  I  have  met  with  con- 
cert-giving virtuosi  who  have  never  heard  the 
name  of  Handel.  One  of  them  thinking  Handel 
was  a  recent  composer,  remarked  on  hearina  one 
of  his  compositions  for  the  first  time ;  "  this  younir 
man  will  hardly  be  successful." 

If  every  body  devoting  a  few  hours  daily  to 
musical  technics,  would  employ  but  one  half  hour 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  art,  the  trifling 
loss  in  velocity  would  amply  be  remunerated. 
Our  dilettanti  should  certainly  understand  how 
ridiculous  it  is  to  "ape"  virtuosi,  and  rather 
direct  their  ambition  to  the  scientific  part  of 
mnsic. 

But  whoever  wants  simply  to  learn  to  play  a 
few  piano-pieces,  should  at  last  refrain  from  jud"- 
ing  and  discussing,  lest  he  cut  a  terribly  ludicrous 
figure. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Personal.— One  of  the  private  visits  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  indulged,  while  in  Boston,  was  one 
to  the  great  piano  factory  of  the  Chickerings. 

The  Prince  has  gh-en  several  sittings  to  the  artists 
who  are  engaged  hy  Government  to  panit  a  picture 
representing  the  President  and  himself  at  the  Krave 
of   Washington. 


Blew  Instruments. 

BY     II  E  C  T  O  K     C  E  R  L  I  O  Z  . 
THE    OCTO-BASS. 

M.  Vuillaumo,  a  musical  iustrumcnt  maker  of 
Paris,  whose  excellent  violins  are  so  much  esteemed, 
has  just  enriched  the  family  of  stringed  instruments 
by  a  fine  and  powerful  member, — the  octo-liass. 

This  instrument  is  not — as  miiny  imagine — the 
low  octave  of  the  donble-bass;  it  is  but  the  low  oc- 
tave of  the  violoncello.  It  consequently  descends 
lower — by  a  third — than  the  four-stringed  double- 
bass. 

The  left-hand  fingers  of  the  player  not  being  suf- 
ficiently long,  nor  sufficiently  strong,  to  act  fitly  on 
the  strings  (for  the  octo-bass  is  of  colossal  dimension,) 
Mr.  Vuillaunie  has  contrived  a  set  of  moveable  keys, 
which,  pressing  the  strings  with  energy,  bring  them 
on  to  frets  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument,  for 
producing  the  tones  and  semitones.  These  keys  are 
moved  by  levers,  which  the  left  hand  seizes  and 
draws  up  and  down  behind  the  neck  of  the  instru- 
me?it :  and  by  seven  other  pedal-keys,  upon  which 
the  foot  of  the  player  acts. 

It  suffices  to  say  that  the  octo-bass  cannot  execute 
any  rapid  succession  ;  and  that  it  must  have  assigned 
to  it  a  special  part,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
the  double-b.ass  part.  Its  compass  is  an  octave  and 
a  fifth  only. 

This  instrument  has  sounds  of  remarkable  power 
and  beauty,  full  and  strong,  without  roughness.  It 
would  he  of  admirable  effect  in  a  large  orchestra ; 
and  all  Festival  orchestras,  where  the  number  of  in- 
strumentalists amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  should  have  at  least  three. 

We  sh.all  not  here  contest  the  opinion  that  tends 
to  consider  the  recent  inventions  of  instrument-mak- 
ers as  fatal  to  Musical  Art.  These  inventions  exer- 
cise, in  their  sphere,  the  same  influeuce  that  all 
marches  of  civilization  exercise  ;  the  abuse  that  may 
be  made  of  them, — that  even  which  indisputably  is 
made — proves  nothing  ag-iinst  their  value. — London 
Musical  Times.  November  1. 


The  Opera  Comique. 

ITS      RLSE       AXD      PROGRESS. 

GEETRY. 
Andrd  Erneste  Modeste  Gretry  was  born  at  Lie'ge 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1741.  "His  father,  who  was 
of  noble  blood,  but  poor,  had  a  situation  of  first  vio- 
lin in  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  into  which  he  got 
his  son  received,  from  the  age  of  six,  as  a  chorister. 
The  child  had  a  pretty  voice,  wliich  he  lost  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  ;  his  master  bad  forced  him  to  sing 
during  the  period  that  his  voice Was  breaking.  This 
master,  who  was  extremely  brutal,  declared  that  little 
Gve'try  was  incapable  of  learning  music.  The  father 
of  Gretry  did  not  share  this  opinion,  and  withdrew 
him  from  the  chapel  of  the  collegiate  church,  in  or- 
der to  confide  his  education  to  a  more  amiable  master, 
named  Leclerc,  a  professor  of  ability,  with  whom  the 
child  made  rapid  progress.  As  he  very  early  showed 
an  aptitude  for  composition,  a  professor  of  learning 
was  given  him — the  organist  of  the  cathedral.  He 
had  also  a  master  of  counterpoint,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  write  music  with  a  certain  facility,  not 
desiring  to  push  his  studies  any  further,  he  applied 
himself  to  composition.  "  I  had  not  enough  patience 
to  restrict  myself  to  my  lessons  of  composition,"  said 
he  in  his  Essais  sur  la  Musique ;  "  I  had  a  thousand 
ideas  in  my  head,  and  the  impulse  to  make  use  of 
them  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  I  composed  six 
symphonies  ;  they  were  executed  in  our  town  with 
success.  He  was  persuaded  that  it  was  indispensable 
he  should  go  and  study  in  Italy,  and  for  this  reason 
he  wrote  a  mass  which  obtained  for  him  a  place  in 
a  college  .at  Rome,  founded  by  the  citizens  of  Liege. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  eternal  city,  in  company 
with  a  dealer  in  relics.  He  studied  there  under  the 
guidance  of  Casali,  a  celebrated  contrapuntist,  whose 
advice  he  failed  to  follow  with  sufficient  assiduitv. 
A  certain  number  of  ess.iys  in  vocal  music,  and  sev- 
eral symphonic  pieces,  brought  him  so  far  into  prom- 
mence  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  com- 
posing the  music  for  two  interludes  for  the  Alberti 
theatre.  An  Englishman  with  a  passion  for  music 
CMelomane)  offered  him  a  pension  if  he  would  go 
with  him  to  London,  and  Gre'try  was  about  to  start, 
when  an  attache'  of  the  French  embassy,  named 
Mellon,  sliowed  him  the  opera  of  Rose  et  Colas. 
Monsigny's  score  taught  him  what  our  Ope'ra  Comi- 
que  was,  and  inspired  him  with  the  determination  to 
give  the  preference  to  Paris.  On  his  way  he  passed 
through  Geneva,  and  there  he  had  played  an  old 
piece,  Isabella  et  Gertrude,  to  which  he  had  written 
new  music,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  few  lessons  to 
gain  a  living.  It  w.as  in  Switzerland  that  Gre'try 
became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  who  urged  him  to 


proceed  immediately  to  Paris,  which  ho  did.  There 
ho  made  haste  to  study  our  language,  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  where  he  regularly  attended  the  perform- 
ances until  a  libretto  should  fall  into  his  hands  from 
the  skies.  He  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  which 
caused  his  friends  to  fear  that  he  would  not  live  long, 
a  prediction  which  was  happily  falsified,  for  Gretry 
died  when  he  was  past  72.  After  the  following 
fashion  did  Grimm  speak  of  him : 

"  Gre'try  lias  a  gentle  and  refined  countenance, 
with  the  rolling  eye  and  pallid  air  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. He  is  .an  agreeable  companion.  He  has  mar- 
ried a  young  woman  with  a  pair  of  very  black  eyes, 
which  is  a  strong  step  for  a  man  with  such  a  chest; 
but  he  is  in  better  health  since  ho  has  married." 

Another  contemporary,  Bachaumont,  in  his  secret 
memoirs,  says,  at  the  date  of  December  14,  1769  : 

"  It  is  with  sorrow  that  the  lovers  of  the  Italian 
Theatre,  who  had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes  in 
respect  of  Gre'try,  that  Pergolese  of  France,  perceive 
that  this  composer  is  on  the  point  of  being  mown 
down  by  the  scythe  of  death  in  the  flower  of  liis  age 
His  chest  is  attacked,  and  the  kind  of  life  he  leads 
contributes  not  a  little  to  aggr.avatc  his  condition.  It 
is  jadmitted  pretty  well  on  all  hands  that  he  was  cal- 
culated to  operate  a  revolution  in  the  music  of  that 
theatre,  the  coryph(£e  of  which  appear  but  mediocre 
persons  by  the  side  of  this  writer." 

Such  was  the  great  artist  whose  gradual  success  I 
am  about  to  attempt  exhibiting  to  the  reader.  Gretry 
had  first  to  surmount  the  immense  difficulty  against 
which  beginners  so  often  struggle  in  vain — finding  a 
libretto.  This  first  herculean  labor  accomplished, 
another  scarcely  less  hard  to  overcome  presented 
itself — to  meet  with  a  manager  who  would  consent  to 
produce  the  work  of  an  unknown  composer.  Now 
this  is  what  happened  to  Gretry.  I  had  previously 
said  that  Phillidor  had  been  unable  to  find  him  a 
poem,  and  for  two  years  all  research  was  vain,  but 
Gre'try  at  last  laid  his  band  on  a  librettist,  who,  like 
himself,  was  unknown,  and  who  gave  him  a  libretto 
founded  on  a  tale  of  Marmontel,  Les  Mairiatjes  Sam- 
nites,  which  the  Itali.an  theatre  refused,  the  subject 
being  considered  too  serious  for  the  style  to  which 
that  establishment  was  devoted.  It  was  then  arrang- 
ed for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  it  was 
also  refused.  An  attempt  was  made  to  produce  it  at 
the  Prince  de  Conti's,  but  the  execution  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  abandoned.  One  person  alone  did  not 
share  the  general  opinion,  and  this  was  the  Comte  de 
Creatz,  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  He 
invited  Gretry  to  dine  with  him  to  meet  Marmontel, 
and  placed  tlie  two  guests  side  by  side.  These  two 
men  made  acquaintance,  and  the  poet,  after  receiving 
rather  coolly  the  advances  of  the  composer,  was  at 
last  won  over  to  him  by  his  witty  conversation.  Over 
the  dessert  he  promised  him  a  liljretto. 

He  kept  bis  word,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  Le 
Huron,  by  Marmontel  and  Gretry,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  public  of  the  Come'die  Italienne. 
The  composer  had  introduced  several  pieces  from  the 
Mariarjes  Samniies.  Grimm  speaks  of  the  first  per- 
formance in  the  following  terms,  after  rendering 
homage  to  the  good  execution  of  the  opera,  due 
principally  to  Caillot  and  to  M.  and  Mad.  Laruette  : 

"  M.  Gre'try  is  a  young  man  who  here  makes  his 
first  attempt ;  but  this  attempt  is  a  masterpiece 
which,  beyond  gainsay,  raises  its  author  to  the  high- 
est rank.  In  all  France  Phillidor  alone  could  mea- 
sure weapons  with  this  man.  You  find  in  his  operas 
examples  of  every  style." 

Not  so  good  a  harmonist  as  Phillidor,  and  perhaps 
with  less  facility  than  Monsigny,  he  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  art  of  stirring  the  emotions  of  the 
crowd.  He  Iiad  imbibed  from  the  society  of  men  of 
letters,  which  he  esteemed  more  than  that  of  his  col- 
leagues,* a  correctness  of  feeling  and  a  degree  of 
truth  in  translating  the  thoughts  of  his  collaborators, 
which  had  caused  Sedaine  to  say  of  him,  on  hearing 
Le  Huron,  "  That's  the  man  I  want."  They  were 
born  one  for  the  other,  for  although  the  poet  was  not 
much  of  a  literary  man,  and  the  composer  by  no 
means  a  profound  musician,  both  had  vivid  feelings, 
and  possessed  the  art  of  communicating  theirimpres- 
sions  to  the  public. 

After  Le  Huron,  Gre'try  brought  out  Lucile  in  Jan- 
uary, 1769.  The  words  by  the  good  man  Anseaume. 
After  the  performance  the  authors  were  called  for  : 
the  composer  alone  was  named,  the  poet  desired  to 
remain  anonymous.  "  He  is  wrong !"  cried  some 
one  in  the  pit.  This  na'ive  observation  must  have 
been  singularly  flattering  to  Anseaume,  who  heard  it 
from  the  prompter's  box,  where  he  was  modestly  en- 
sconced. *'  This  romantic  piece  "  says  a  contempor- 
ary, "  exhibited   the  rare   spectacle  of  an   audience 

*Ifc  wa3  to  him  that  Voltaire  said,  with  more  malice  than 
truth,  "  You  are  witty,  .''ir,  and  yet  you  are  a  musician." 
This,  by-the-by,  was  meant  as  a  bit  at  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who 
was  well  able  to  return  it. 
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melting  into  fcai's.  The  composer  has  secomlcd  the 
poet  to  a  marvel,  and  violently  stirred  (brise)  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  by  ariettes  full  of  passion. 
Every  one  left  weeping  and  enchanted  ;  so  that  the 
piece  is  looked  upon  as  crowned  with  the  greatest 
success.  It  is  in  this  opera  that  the  famous  quatuor 
occurs, 

"  Oil  peut-on  etre  mieux  qu'au  sein  de  sa  famille?" 

Le  Tableau  parlant,  of  which  Anseaume  also  wrote 
the  words,  and  which  was  produced  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1769,  placed  Greiry  completely  in  the 
highest  place  among  the  usual  composers  of  the 
Comedie  Italienne.  This  one  act,  which  is  still  a 
stock  piece,  contains  some  genuine  melodies,  which 
rendered  Gretry's  work  popular.  All  the  world 
knows  the  duo  between  Colombine  and  Pierrot,  a  lit- 
tle masterpiece  of  grace  and  handling. 

Gre'try  produced  two  operas  in  1770,  Si/hmin  and 
Les  deux  Avares.  These  two  pieces  met  with  suc- 
cess, especially  the  second,  played  for  the  first  time 
December  7.  The  overture  was  much  applauded, 
being  phrased  in  the  manner  of  a  musical  dialogue, 
to  nse  the  expression  of  a  critic  of  that  day,  who 
discovered  in  the  score  pieces  of  the  most  profound 
workmanship.  The  comic  duo,  "  Prendre  ainsi  cet 
or,  CCS  bijoux,"  is  especially  worth  mentioning.  The 
following  year  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  // 
Amitie'a  /'  Epreuve,  of  which  the  libretto  was  by  Fa- 
vart.  This  piece  met  with  no  success;  the  authors 
cut  it  down  into  one  act,  and  it  was  performed  in  this 
shape  in  1776;  they  then  expanded  it  again  into 
three,  adding  three  new  characters,  and  it  was  thus 
transformed  that  it  appeared  in  1786. 

Ze'mire  et  Azor  was  played  the  first  time  in  Novem- 
ber, 1771,  at  the  court  theatre,  in  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  work  pleased  so  much  that  the 
illustrious  audience  demanded  a  second  performance. 
The  piece  was  in  four  acts,  and  Marmontel  had  writ- 
ten the  words.  It  owed  its  success  to  the  score.  The 
operas  of  Rameau  had  advanced  musical  education 
in  France  previous  to  its  development  by  Gluck. 
People  were  beginning  to  look  at  something  beyond 
the  words  of  comic  operas;  as  early  as  1768,  Bach- 
aumont,  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  musical  know- 
ledge, wrote,  in  speaking  of  a  new  piece  but  little 
admired,  Le  Nouveait  Mari^,  the  words  of  which  were 
not  very  good,  "  The  music  is  by  a  composer  who  is 
little  known  ;  and  it  is  known  that  it  is  generally  un- 
der the  auspices  cf  the  latter  that  the  poem  finds  ac- 
ceptance." 

Zemire  et  Azor  was  performed  by  the  Italian  actors, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Italienne, 
on  the  16th  of  December.  The  town  did  not  fully 
ratify  the  decree  of  the  Court.  However,  every  jus- 
tice was  rendered  to  the  work,  altliough  with  less 
enthusiasm  than  at  Fontainebleaii.  The  authors 
were  called  for ;  Gre'try  appeared  alone,  Marmontel 
thought  it  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  acad- 
emician to  show  himself.  The  tumult  rose  to  a 
frightful  pitch.  The  management  then  sent  forward 
an  Italian  actor,  much  in  favor,  Carlin,  who  played 
the  Harlequins,  and  by  a  few  pleasantries  he  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  aside  the  wrath  of  the  public,  who 
at  last  withdrew.  In  this  opera  clarionets  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Comedie 
Italienne. 

After  Zemire  et  Azor,  Gretry  wrote  several  scores 
which  turned  out  less  felicitous.  L'  Ami  de  la  Mai- 
son  \n  three  acts  (1772).  The  composer  had  in  this 
piece  to  contend  against  a  subject  somewhat  gloomy 
and  cold,  but  nevertheless  acquitted  himself  with 
talent  by  the  aid  of  those  simple  and  touching  phrases 
which  sprang  up  abundantly  under  his  pen,  and 
which  were  of  infoUible  cfl^ect.  In  short  it  was  still 
good  and  genuine  music 

Le  ilaqnifiipie  followed  L'  Ami  de  fa  Maison.  Se- 
daine  had  taken  the  subject  from  La  Fontaine's  tale, 
or,  perhaps,  from  Lamothe's  comedy.  There  are 
seventeen  pieces  in  this  score,  which  is"  in  three  acts. 
It  was  coldly  received  on  its  first  performance  (March 
4,  1773),  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  public  gave  it 
a  better  reception.  A  marvellous  valet's  song,  and 
the  seena  of  the  "  Quart  d'heure  de  silence,'"'  were 
especially  applauded.  Both  are  little  masterpieces 
of  style. 

La  Rosiere  de  Salency,  acted  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1774,  was  the  work  in  which  Mad.  Trial  drew 
particular  attention  to  herself.  In  this  opera,  the  air, 
"  Ma  barque  legere  "  deserves  mention.  Im.  Rosiere 
de  Salency  was  played  first  ic  four  acts,  and  subse- 
quently reduced  to  three. 

La  Fausse  Mayie,  in  two  acts,  saw  the  light  on  the 
1st  of  February,"l775.  The  words,  the  least  felici- 
tous of  any  written  by  Marmontel,  militated  consid- 
erably against  the  effect  of  the  work.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  pieces  of  the  score  is_the  duo  oda  soix- 
intaine. 

"  Quoi,  c'est  vous  qu'elle  pr6f6re  !" 

Lss  Fausses  Apparences,  better  known  by  its  second 


title,  L'Amnnt  Jaloux,  was  first  played  before  the 
court  in  1778,  and  produced  afterwards  in  Paris  on 
the  23rd  of  December  the  saitie  year.  Mad.  Dugaz- 
on  obtained  great  success  in  it  in  thepart  of  Jacinthe. 
There  is  a  pretty  trio  for  three  soprani  in  this  opera  ; 
it  was  one  of  those  which  Gretry  himself  preferred, 
and  in  which  truth  of  expression  is  carried  to  its 
furthest  limits.  In  reference  to  this  he  says,  in  his 
Fssais  sur  la  Musique,  "  The  part  which  .seems  to 
me  to  have  been  most  effectively  dealt  with  in  the 
following  air,  "  Plus  de  soeur,  plus  de  fiere,"  is  the 
suspension  after  these  verses  : 

"  '  Mais  si  quelque  confidente 
Malicieuse.  iniptrtinente, 
Cherchait  a  tromper  mon  attente — ' 

The  two  following  notes,  played  by  the  orchestra, 
ascending  by  semitones,  express  the  face  made  by 
Lopez.  I  miglit  have  made  him  sing  these  two 
notes  to  ihe  exclamation  '  oh  !'  but  silence  is  more 
eloquent."  One  sees  by  this  passage  with  what  min- 
ute care  Gretry  scannetl  the  verses  he  was  about  to 
set  to  music.  Like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  regretting 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  not  a  profound  musician,  he 
compassed  the  design  of  making  posterity  acknow- 
ledge that  the  qualities  which  shone  in  him  were  those 
which  alone  deserved  to  be  prized. 

After  having  arranged  the  music  of  a  burlesque 
drama,  in  four  acts,  entitled  Ulatroro,  he  sought  to 
prevent  its  production,  fearing  a  failure.  Retarded, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  illness  of  Mad.  Trial,  the 
first  performance  did  not  take  place  till  1778.  L^es 
Frenemens  Imprevus,  a  piece  in  three  acts,  of  which 
Hele,*  the  author  of  L'  Amont  Jaloux,  had  written 
the  words,  appeared  on  the  13th  of  November,  in  the 
year  1779.  A  few  pretty  airs  obtained  for  it  what  is 
conveniently  called  a  succes  f/'  estime.  Aucassin  et 
Nir.olette,  in'  four  acts,  and  in  verse,  by  Sedaine,  met 
with  the  same  fote,  despite  the  talent  of  Mad.  Du- 
gazon,  who  was,  according  to  contemporary  testi- 
monv,  charming  in  the  part  of  Nicolette.  She  was 
obliged  to  yield  it  to  another  for  some  time,  owing 
to  her  health,  but  she  resumed  it  in  1782,  at  which 
period  the  authors  reduced  their  work  to  three  acts. 
The  pieces  which  pleased  the  most  were  the  first  air 
of  Nicolette,  the  duo  of  the  scntineltes,  and  the  arietta 
of  the  shepherd.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  works 
in  four  acts  have  seldom  held  their  ground  at  the 
Opera  Comique  ;  it  has  also  been  found  necessary  to 
cut  them  down  into  three,  ere  the  public  would  adopt 
them  completely. 

Colinette  a  la  Cour,  a  lyrical  comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  Lourdet  de  Sauterre,1  produced  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1782,  added  little  to  the  glory  of  Gretry.  L' 
Fmharras  des  Richesses,  by  the  same  author,  was 
equally  wanting  in  success.  The  title  supplied  the 
wits  of  the  day  with  an  opportunity  of  making  fun 
at  the  expense  of  the  author.  The  following  verses 
were  printed  about  it : 

"  On  donne  A  1'  Op^ra 

Z.'  Embnnas  f/es  liichesses 

Mai.'!  il  rapportera. 

Je  croix,  fort  peu  d'  espdces. 

Cet  opera  comique 

Ne  reussira  pas, 

Quoique  1'  auteur  lyrique 

Ait  fait  son  embarras, 

Embarras  d'  interets, 

Embarras  de  paroles, 

Embarras  de  bullets, 

Embarnus  dans  les  roles ; 

Enfin,  de  toute  sorte, 

On  ne  voit  qu'embarras; 

Mais  allez  i  la  porte 

Vous  n'en  trouverez  pas." 

La  Caravane  du  Caire,  represented  before  the  court 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1783,  was  more  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  overture  is  one  of  Gretry's  best.  A 
fine  chorus  "  Apres  un  long  voyage."  La  Caravane 
was  played  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  January,  in  the 
following  year.  A  somewhat  singular  incident  oc- 
curred on  the  occasion.  The  quarrel  between  the 
Gluekists  and  the  Piccinists  was  about  this  time  at 
its  highest  pitch.  The  partizans  of  the  Italian  com- 
poser fancied  that  they  would  detect  in  Gretry's  man- 
ner a  certain  relationship  with  that  of  Gluck.  Both 
composers  proposed  to  themselves,  before  all  else,  to 
arrive  at  truth  in  dramatic  expression.  The  Piccin- 
ists formed  a  league  to  hiss  the  new  opera.  The 
police  put  a  stop  to  the  frightful  uproar  occasioned  by 
this  cabal,  by  turning  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot  out 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  Caravane  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  its  prosperous  march  from  performance  to 
performance. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1784,  appeared  Theodore  et 
Paulin,  a  score  in  three  acts,  the  words  of  which 
were  by  Desforges.      It  met  with  no  success,  and 

*This  Hele,  or  d^H^le,  was  an  Englishman.  He  came  to 
Paris  in  1770.  Being  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  be  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  few  clothes  from  a  friend  in  order  to  make 
a  decent  appearance  in  public.  He  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  others  for  the  verses  in  his  operas. 

tLourdet  de  Sauterre,  born  iu  Paris,  1732.  died  ibidem, 
1815. 


Gretry  withdrew  it  after  the  first  performance.  Re- 
gretting, however,  the  loss  of  his  music,  he  found  a 
fresh  employment  for  it  in  /'  Fpreuve  Villageoise,  two 
acts,  which  Desforges  had  constructed  out  of  an  epi- 
sode in  Theodore  et  Paiilin.  "  This  niaiserie,"*  says 
Bachaumont,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1784,  "  had  yes- 
terday the  greatest  success  as  regards  the  music, 
which  is  picturesque,  simple  and  rich,  without  any 
display  which  would  he  out  of  place  and  foreign  to 
the  character  of  the  subject."  Such,  in  fact,  are  the 
principal  merits  of  this  s<'ore,  which  continues,  with 
so  many  of  the  composer's  works,  a  stock  piece  of 
the  Opera  Comique  and  the  libretto  of  which  is,  in- 
deed, a  niaiserie  of  the  most  pleasant  and  of  the  most 
dramatic  description,  whatever  Bachaumont  may 
have  wi-itten  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — Lon- 
don Musical  World,  Oct.  20." 

(To  be  continued.) 

*This  untranslateable  word  is  bestinterpreted  by  the  Shaks- 
perian  cxi>ression  ''silly  sooth." 

'■  'Tis  silly  sooth,  and  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love.-' — 
Translator. 


Amsterdam,  Oct.  21,  1860.  —  When  musical 
students  from  America  choose  their  residences  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  study  and  of  enjoyment  in 
their  own  art,  they  almost  invariably  pitch  on  Leip- 
zig or  Berlin.  They  very  rarely  go  near  Vienna> 
perhaps  seldom  know  what  that  city  offers  in  com- 
parison with  the  others.  Vienna  has  a  great  name 
in  music  and  musicians.  Leipzig  has  the  same  ; 
since  the  death  of  Mendelssohn  and  of  Schumann  no 
great  light  has  illuminated  Leipzig.  The  new  direc- 
tor of  the  Censervatorium  in  Leipzig,  Reinicke,  has 
an  excellent  reputation  as  thorough  musician  and  as 
composer  of  much  merit.  But  according  to  the  ac" 
count  that  one  hears,  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium 
has  been  deteriorating  for  some  ime.  Of  course  ex- 
cellent teachers  in  all  branches  (except  singing)  are 
to  be  found  in  both  Leipzig  and  in  Berlin  ;  no  one 
can  doubt  that. 

But  the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  Mendelssohn, 
very  remarkable  for  his  great  indnstry  and  thorough- 
ness in  his  art,  gave  an  impulse  to  all  musicians, 
teachers  and  students  in  a  city,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  Conservatorium  or  not.  Such  an  advantage 
none  of  the  cities  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  can  now 
claim  ;  therefore,  let  us  examine  the  other  advantages 
of  one  of  them  at  least. 

In  Vienna  are  most  excellent  and  able  teachers  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  such  as  Simon  Sechter> 
Johann  Rufinatscha  (already  mentioned  in  another 
letter),  Johann  Herbeck  and  many  others  ;  on  the 
violin,  Josef  Hellmesberger,  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatorium and  teacher  therein,  Professor  Bohm,  Mor- 
itz  Kiissmayer,  and  lastly  a  young  man  of  mnch  tal- 
ent, Josef  Konig,  as  well  as  many  not  here  named  ; 
on  the  violoncello,  Heinrich  Rover,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous Helmesberger  quartet,  which  played  with 
Vieuxteraps  last  winter,  Schlesinger,  Fritz,  and  also 
many  more;  on  the  horn.  Professor  Richard  Lewe_ 
of  the  Conservatorium  ;  on  the  piano,  Julius  Ep- 
stein, a  young  man  of  great  talent,  the  first  piano- 
player  in  Vienna  and  very  much  liked  as  teacher, 
recommended,  too,  by  Madame  Clara  Schumann,  in 
preference  to  any  other  there,  Professor  Pirkhert,  of 
the  Conser\'atorium,  Dachs,  Pacher,  Anton  Halm, 
Bagge,  editor  of  the  "  Deutsche  Musikzeitung,"  De- 
brois  van  Bruyck,  a  composer  ..!  mnch  promise  and 
an  excellent  musician,  and  again  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  Johann  Rufinatscha,  very  excellent  in  this 
branch.  The  Piano  professorship  of  the  Conserva- 
torium was,  a  short  time  ago,  vacant,  Dreyschock, 
von  Bulow,  and  Madame  Schumann  being  spoken  of 
as  possible  or  rather  probable  candidates.  Drey- 
schock is  said  to  have  the  intention  of  settling  in  Vi- 
enna, as  also  Liszt  since  his  abandoning  Weimar. 
Rubinstein  is  at  the  present  time  there,  having  passed 
the  summer  in  the  neighborhood,  while  working  upon 
his  opera.  In  singing,  Vienna  is  fully  supplied  with 
teachers,  and  if  they  be  not  all  they  should  be,  it  is 
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because  the  art  of  singing  is  improperly  tanglit  al- 
most everywhore.  Snlvi,  (the  tenor  of  some  years 
since  in  America,  I  think)  has  a  large  singin;;  school 
which  is  apparently  successful ;  then  Marehesi  and 
and  his  wife  have  sent  forth  many  good  pupils, 
Ernst  Forchgott,  a  singer  of  very  great  understand- 
ing and  feeling,  who  has  an  excellent  method,  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Lewy,  said  to  be  excellent  in  sluilying 
opera  parts  with  advanced  pupils,  as  well  as  many 
more  ;  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  a  long  list  of 
teachers,  and  I  have  only  named  some  of  the  best  in 
each  branch,  but  any  one  will  believe  that  Vienna  is 
well  stocked  with  capital  instructors  in  music. 

In  concerts  the  Austrian  capital  offers  much,  and 
though  the  price  of  tickets  is  not  small, (as  indeed  it  is 
nowhere  in  Europe  excepting  at  the  coffee  concerts), 
yet  a  musical  student  can  easily  obtain  free  entrance 
almost  everywhere.  Firstly,  Josef  Hellmesbergcr 
gives  two  series  of  quartet  concerts,  one  of  six  and 
the  'other  of  four  to  six  performances,  every  winter, 
at  which  are  played  quartets,  quintets,  trios,  sonatas 
for  the  piano  alone  or  accompanied  by  violin  or  vio- 
loncello, mostly  of  the  old  masters,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  predominating,  but  also  several  other  nov- 
elties yearly,  of  Viennese  or  German  or  other  com- 
posers. Ten  years  ago  last  winter  Hellmesbergcr 
began  these  concerts,  and  he  has  now  a  room  over- 
filled with  the  best  musical  public  in  Vienna.  He 
has  gone  steadily  on  from  the  earliest  works  and  has 
by  great  care  and  perseverance  brought  his  little  band 
to  rendering  Beethoven's  last  quartets  in  a  wonderful 
manner ;  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  this 
kind  of  music  by  his  audience  has  grown  with  the 
time,  and  they  now  give  him  their  heartfelt  tlianks 
for  his  deserts.  His  quartett  is,  I  fancy,  hardly  sur 
passed  anywhere  at  present.  The  piano  music  is 
played  by  the  best  Viennese  artists  and  by  the  great 
pianists  who  are  by  chance  in  the  city  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Madame  Clara  Schumann,  Rubinstein,  Brey- 
schock,  von  Bulow,  and  the  like.  There  are  a  shorter 
series  of  chamber  concerts  by  other  still  younger  ar- 
tists, as  well  another  series  of  quartets.  Besides  all 
these  are  innumerable  chamber  concerts,  as  for  ex- 
ample of  the  four  pianists  above  mentioned,  five  or 
six  apiece,  of  Piatti,  the  great  violoncellist  from  Lon- 
don ;  of  Servais,  also  a  great  violoncellist;  of  Laub, 
the  first  violinist  of  Berlin  ;  of  Vieuxtemps,  of  Stock- 
hausen,  the  best  singer  in  tlie  world  ;  of  young  artists 
in  any  branch  in  order  to  show  themselves  to  the  Vi- 
ennese public,  of  the  well-known  established  favorites 
there,  of  many,  many  people  "for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose," where  the  first  players  are  often  to  be  heard  ; 
in  short,  far  more  chamber  concerts  than  even  the 
most  assiduous  and  euthusiastie  student  can  hear. 

There  are  four  great  orchestral  concerts  given  by 
"  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  "  ;  and  last 
year,  five  (in  the  coming  season,  ten)  orchestral  con- 
certs given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  opera,  at  all  of 
which  the  highest  order  of  orchestral  music  is  played. 
The  performances  of  the  last  named  or  Philharmonic 
Society  were  really  spotless  last  winter,  conducted  as 
they  were  by  Carl  Eckert,  their  director,  and  playing 
for  themselves  as  a  body.  There  are  three  concerts 
of  the  "  Singverein  "  and  three  of  the  "  Singakade- 
niie,"  the  former  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Johann 
Herbeck  and  the  latter  of  Professor  Stegmayer,  ka- 
pellmeister of  the  opera,  and  of  Franz  Maier,  a  rising 
composer.  These  societies  are  composed  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  give  oratorios,  old  church  music 
as  well  as  that  of  the  more  modern  composers.  Both 
societies  are  about  two  years  old,  and  have  won  for 
themselves  much  credit  for  their  performances  in  so 
short  a  time,  though  not  yet  on  a  level  with  the  great 
"  Singakademie"  at  Berlin. 

Then  Vienna  numbers  four  societies  of  men  ;  the 
principal  one  is  still  the  Manner  Gesangverein,"  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Johann  Herbeck  and  Hans  Schla- 
ger,  numbering  over  two  hundred  singing  members. 
A  second  society,  treading  on  the  heels  of  this  old 


and  renowned  club,  is  the  "  Akademischer  Gesangve- 
rein," composed  of  the  students  of  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versity; this  society  has  been  exceedingly  well  drilled 
and  brought  before  the  public  by  a  young  lawyer, 
and  has  by  its  fresh  voices  and  fire  won  great  ap- 
plause. These  two  and  the  other  like  societies  gave 
altogether  five  or  six  public  concerts  yearly  and  twice 
as  many  other  performance,  to  which  admission  is 
readily  obtained  by  a  musician.  Ot  course  their 
singing  is  excellent,  for  nothing  else  in  this  compara- 
tively simple  line,  would  be  received  by  the  public. 
In  addition  to  all  these  concerts  are  several  occaaional 
matters  every  year ;  as  for  instance  during  the 
"  Schiller  Festival  "  more  music  than  one  could  bear 
was  to  be  heard  ;  and  something  is  always  turning 
up. 

Of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  become  a  singing  mem- 
ber in  any  or  all  of  these  societies,  and  thus  an  im- 
mense amount  of  music  may  be  heard  and  studied, 
for  each  society  sings  once  a  week.  There  are  two 
amateur  orchestral  societies,  which  also  meet  every 
week  for  practice  and  give  public  performances  now 
and  then.  In  addition  the  Conservatorium  gives  two 
concerts  yearly  of  mixed  performances,  orchestral, 
vocal  and  on  the  various  instruments.  In  the  churches 
the  masses  of  the  old  masters  are  continually  to  be 
heard  ;  especially  in  the  "  Court-chapel  "  the  music 
is  excellent.  This  is  an  advantage  which  Catholic 
countries  enjoy  over  Protestant  countries.  Strauss  is 
constantly  to  be  heard  and  is  worth  much  even  for  a 
musician  ;  no  one  plays  the  charming  dance  music  as 
he  does  or  rather  as  they  do,  for  the  brothers,  Johann 
and  Josef  Strauss,  fill  their  father's  place.  The  mil- 
itary bands  must  not  be  passed  over,  celebrated  as 
they  are.  And  lastly  comes  the  opera,  German  and 
Italian. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  I  know  of  no  city  that  can 
boast  an  opera  equal  to  the  Viennese.  The  orches- 
tras of  Paris,  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hanover, 
(Stuttgart  they  say),  and  perhaps  London  and  St. 
Petersbnrg,  as  well  that  of  Vienna  and  Prague  are 
magnificent,  v;hen  they  like  to  he,  no  doubt.  But  of 
all  these  the  Karnthnerthor  orchestra  at  Vienna  has, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  swing  and  fire.  No  city  can 
show  voices  equal  to  those  assembled  in  the  Austrian 
capital,  excepting  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
in  those  cities  one  hears  an  old,  monotonous  and  tire- 
some repertoire;  eternally  Italian  music  interspersed 
at  London  with  an  occasional  German  opera,  very 
often  mutilated,  a  programme  of  last  season  at  the 
Covent  Garden  ;  1st  act  of  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio  " 
and  then  Verdi's  "  Martiri."  B-r-r-r  I  Either  one 
thing  or  the  other  and  no  mutilation.  It  is  true 
that  the  repertoire  at  Vienna  leaves  much  to  bo 
wishsd  for,  but  is  improving.  An  account  of  the  op- 
era singers,  as  I  once  began,  might  be  interesting  to 
your  readers,  including  as  it  would  some  artists 
whom  America  will  yet  hear.  It  is  said,  by  the  way, 
that  Ulmann  has  engaged  Mme.  Czillag,  of  Vienna  ; 
he  has  found  a  card  which  will  do  him  good  servica 
in  the  next  game,  if  it  be  true. 

Until  last  year  an  Italian  opera  troupe  has  sung 
for  three  months  annually  at  Vienna  in  the  Imperial 
opera  house  ;  thus  the  public  has  heard  the  Italian 
opera  well  rendered.  The  singers  have  always  been 
excellent ;  in  fact  all  the  great  artists  of  days  past 
and  present,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  sung  at  Vi- 
enna, and  this  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  vocaliza- 
tion of  the  German  singers  there.  Last  year  Salvi 
engaged  a  company  and  brought  them  out  at  the 
"Theater  an  der  Wien,"  a  very  handsome  and  excel 
lent  house;  what  success  he  had,  pecuniarily  speak- 
ing, I  cannot  tell  you  :  his  prices  were  too  high  ;  his 
company  had  some  excellent  singers,  and  among 
them,  as  said  in  a  former  letter,  Mme.  Emmy  La 
Grua,  the  singer  of  the  time,  par  excellence,  (in  my 
mind).  Her  "Norma"  was  very,  very  wonderful; 
and  her  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  "  was  again  splendid. 

Her   beauty,  her  figure,  her   acting,  her  singing 


thrilled  mo  the  whole  evening  ;  it  was  "  Grisi's  " 
greatest  part,  and  I  had  seen  her  in  it  during  her 
summer  and  felt  her  splendor.  But  this  was  beyond 
it.  How  well  I  remember  her  warning  her  husband 
with  the  words,  "  O  my  fourth  husband  !  "  It  went 
right  through  mo.  She  is  a  great  singer,  not  all  by 
the  strength  of  her  voice,  but  by  its  beauty  and  by 
her  groat  talent  and  consummate  art.  She  is  much 
finer  in  German  than  in  Italian  opera,  because  she 
has  more  scope,  as  in  the  ch.aracter  of  "  Fidelio," 
"Donna  Anna  "in  Don  Juan,  "Agathe"  in  Dkt 
Freischutz,  or  "  Valentine  "  in  "  The.  Huijuenots." 
But  to  return. 

The  sum  of  all  these  concerts,  operas,  masses,  &c., 
will.  I  think,  satisfy  any  one  ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
none  of  the  cheap  and  good  concerts,  like  Liebig's  in 
Berlin,  exist  in  Vienna  ;  they  '11  come  soon,  it  is 
hoped,  however.  And  for  teachers,  too,  I  can  well 
answer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange,  if  the  city 
where  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Schubert  lived  and 
strove,  could  afford  but  little  to  musical  students.  A 
great  many  young  musicians  of  much  talent  in  vari- 
ous ways,  whom  I  have  not  mentioned,  are  at  Vien- 
na ;  all  musicians  like  to  be  there,  to  live  there. 
Schumann  desired  to  reside  there,  his  wife  will  very 
possibly  reside  there  how,  if  she  chooses  any  fixed 
abode  ;  Liszt  is  said  to  be  going  there,  Rubinstein 
desires  the  same  ;  and  so  it  goes.  Vienna  is  in  many 
ways  a  charming  city,  its  inhabitants  are  very  hospi- 
table and  kindly  to  strangers,  and  have  the  means  of 
exercising  hospitality.  They  are  warmer\and  livelier 
than  in  North  Germany  as  a  rule,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  mixture  of  the  German 
with  the  Southern  races.  The  musicians  are  very 
friendly  towards  foreigners  of  their  own  profession. 
The  country  in  the  neighborhood  is  beautiful  fer  ex- 
cursions, as,  for  instance,  up  the  river  into  the  Tyrol 
and  Bohemia,  down  the  river  into  Ilnngars',  by  the 
Trieste  railroad  into  Styria,  Carinthia,  Croatia  and 
to  beautiful  Venice.  As  for  the  Austrian  police,  a 
long  experience  enables  me  to  say  that  I  never  re- 
ceived anything  but  great  courtesy  and  kindness  from 
their  hands,  be  it  in  Austria,  Italy,  Hungary,  Croa- 
tia, Bohemia  or  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  where 
as  I  have  acts  of  great  stupidity  and  crnclty  to  chron- 
icle against  the  Prussian,  and  especially  the  Saxon, 
police.  A  law  allowing  persons  to  travel  everywhere 
within  the  Austrian  'empire  without  passports,  and 
putting  aside  the  system  of  "  Cartes  de  sejonr,"  was 
made  four  years  ago,  and  was  immediately  put  in  full 
full  practice.  No  one  molests  or  asks  after  all  de- 
cently-behaved people  in  Austria  ;  any  one  who  has 
a  desire  to  meddle  with  internal  politics,  is  liable  to 
punishment  very  justly.  One  more  point,  expenses 
with  the  present  state  of  Austrian  exchange,  are 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  cheapest  cities  of  Germa- 
ny. "When  musical  students  go  abroad,  let  them 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  different  cities,  and  at 
least  let  them  devote  a  space  of  time  to  Vienna,  that 
they  may  reap  some  of  its  advantages.  Let  them 
seek  and  meet  the  Viennese  musicians  on  their  own 
ground  and  they'll  not  regret  it.  J.  L. 

New  Yokk,  Not.  12. — The  first  Philharmonic 
Concert,  which  took  place  last  Saturday  evening,  was 
neither  as  full  as  the  latter  ones  usually  are,  nor  as 
attractive  as  some  of  its  predecessors  have  been. 
The  orchestral  pieces,  it  is  true,  were  very  fine,  but 
there  was  a  want  of  spirit  in  all  the  performances, 
which  communicated  itself  to  the  audience,  and 
rather  chilled  it.  The  p)"ec«  </e  res/stowe  was  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  in  C,  a  work  admirable  for  its 
elaborateness  and  depth,  but  not  as  clear  and  attrac- 
tive as  might  be  wished,  and  rather  heavy  withal. 
The  Scherzo  is  decidedly  the  most  pleasing  move- 
ment. Mendelssohn's  "  Calm  at  Sea  and  Happy 
Voyage,"  contains  delicious  bits  of  tone-painting, 
and  instrumentation,  but  is  also  rather  dragging,  and 
hardly  equal   to   the  Melusine   and  Hebrides   Over- 
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tares.  A  very  interesting  novelty  was  presented  in 
the  first  overture  to  Leonore,  written  by  Beethoven 
in  1805.  AH  music  lovers  know  that  the  Master 
wrote  three  overtures  to  his  solo  opera,  before  he 
conld  satisfy  himself.  The  last  was  the  well  known 
grand  one,  witli  the  trumpet  solo.  But  this  the  mu- 
sicians found  entirely  too  far-fetched  and  difficult, 
hence,  to  satisfy  them,  he  produced  still  another 
work,  which  now  is  called  the  Overture  to  Fidelio. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  totally  different  are  all 
these  overtures  on  the  same  subject.  No.  3  is  undis- 
puted by  the  finest,  and  a  masterpiece  in  itself,  yet 
this  No.  1  is  also  very  beautiful,  in  construction, 
melody,  and  every  other  respect,  and  any  other  than 
a  Beethoven  miglit  have  been  proud  of  it.  Its  chief 
theme  is  the  opening  air  of  Florestan's  grand  aria, 
which,  in  the  No.  3,  is  merely  hinted  at  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  liere  is  fully  worked  up.  It  was  this 
motive  that  Schindler  used  to  tell  his  orchestra  to 
play  "religiously"  (fi-omm),  and  it  weakens,  indeed, 
the  purest,  holiest  feelings. 

Madame  ScTiROEDEK  Dummlek,  (with  two  such 
names,  who  can  doubt  her  nationality?)  was  the 
single  vocalist  engaged  for  this  concert.  She  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a  new  prima  donna  "imported"  by 
Ullmann,  and  has  a  pleasing  voice  and  good  method, 
though  hardly  force  enough  to  fill  the  Academy. 
Her  first  piece  was  the  "  Va-dit-elle,"  from  Robert 
which  the  reporter  of  one  of  our  dailies  wisely  calls 
"  the  remonstrance  of  the  Princess,"  evidently  con- 
founding it  with  "Robert,  toi  que  j'aime."  Eliza- 
beth's Prayer,  from  Tannhauser,  showed  the  lady's 
voice  to  advantage  in  its  long-drawn  notes,  but  was 
entirely  inappropriate  for  this  occasion,  and  out  of 
place  outside  of  the  opera,  where  its  slowness  and 
heaviness  can  alone  be  'relieved  by  what  precedes 
and  follows  it.  In  the  instrumental  soloist  of  the 
evening,  the  audience  greeted  our  old  friend  in  a  new 
capacity:  Mr.  Noll  performing  Vieuxtemps'  second 
Concerto  for  the  violin.  His  success  was  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  those  who  know  bow  long  he 
has  been  unused  to  solo-playing  ;  but  nevertheless, 
this  fact  was  still  distinctly  apparent.  No  one 
doubts  Mr.  Noll's  being  an  earnest  and  true  musi- 
cian, but  the  necessity  of  turning  his  talent  to  account 
in  the  most  lucrative  way,  has  unfortunately  spoiled 
him  for  a  more  refined  exercise  of  it.  — t  — 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  19,  1860.  —  On  Saturday 
evening  a  large  audience  assembled  in  llie  foyer  of 
our  Academy  of  Music,  to  inaugurate  the  second 
season  of  classical  concerts,  last  year  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Hohnstock,  and  this  year  by 
the  first  named  gentleman  and  Mr.  Theo.  Thomas, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Hohnstock  having  gone  to  Europe 
some  months  ago  ;  and  here  let  me  congratulate  Mr. 
Wolfsohn  on  his  good  taste  in  selecting  Mr.  Tnomas 
to  assist  him,  a  gentleman  who  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of 
chamber  music  in  the  countiy,  and  whose  fame,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  is  na- 
tional, on  account  of  their  excellent  concerts  in  that 
city  for  a  number  of  yeai-s  past.  The  concert  opened 
with  H.aydn's  beautiful  quartet  (in  D  minor)  which 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  particularly  the  An- 
dante ;  the  execution  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  Wolfsohn  now  made  his  appearance 
and  gave  us  a  rare  treat  in  Cliopin's  Polonaise  (Eb 
major).  I  need  not  say  it  was  splendidly  performed  ; 
his  reputation  as  a  pianist  is  too  well  known  to  you 
for  that.  Being  encored,  he  played  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  full  of  expression  ;  it  was  very  well 
received.  Mr.  Thomas  came  next,  playing  Schu- 
bert's Tarantelle  with  a  vigor  and  execution  unsur- 
passed. As  a  leader  we  had  heard  him  before,  in 
the  opera  orchestra,  and  had  remarked  his  perfect 
coolness  and  self  possession  when  the  conductor  was 
most  nervous  and  perplexed  ;  and  by  his  bowing  they 
were  several  times  prevented  from  coming  to  a  dead 


halt.  With  his  solo  every  one  was  delighted,  and 
for  an  encore  he  played  a  beautiful  Reverie  by  Vieux- 
temps. Mendelssohn's  Sonata  (Op.  45,  B  major) 
was  the  next  piece.  It  was  capitally  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Schmitz.  The  closing  piece 
was  Schumann's  quartet  (Op.  47,  Eb  major).  This 
being  much  more  intricate  than  any  of  the  other 
pieces  requires  several  bearings  to  be  appreciated, 
though  it  appeared  to  give  much  pleasure  to  a  large 
portion  ol  the  audience.  Thus  ended  the  first  con- 
cert, which  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  precursor 
of  many  others  equally  successful.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  important  services  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Kammerer,  Ilassler,  and  Ch.  Schmitz.  The 
latter  gentleman,  though  very  youug,  by  close  atten- 
tion and  industry,  has  already  won  golden  opinions 
from  the  musical  public  of  our  city,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  first  of  our  violoncellists.  The  next  con- 
cert will  take  place  next  month,  and  judging  from 
Saturday  nicrht  it  will  be  very  crowded.  A  glorious 
Quintet  of  Mendelfsohn's  is  one  of  the  treats  on  the 
programme  ;  it  alone  ought  to  attract  a  full  house. 
The  success  of  concerts  like  these  is  most  delightful, 
both  to  the  lovers  of  true  art,  and  to  the  parties  who 
undertake  them  ;  to  the  former  it  gives  the  purest 
form  of  enjoyment,  and  to  the  latter  that  encourage- 
ment which  enables  them  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
rude  shocks  of  every  day  life. 

Il  Fanatico  pee  la  Musica. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1860.  —  On  Saturday 
evening  last  the  first  classical  Soiree  of  Messrs. 
Wolfsohn  and  Thomas  at  the  Foyer  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  was  largely  attended  by  those  of  our 
citizens  who  may  fairly  be  said  to"represent  the  higher 
order  of  musical  sentiment  of  Philadelphia.  The 
room  is  beautifully  proportioned  and  decorated,  but 
is  imperfect  acoustically,  this  feature  being  neglected, 
as  the  room  was  probably  never  intendad  for  musical 
purposes. 

First,  we  had  Haydn's  Quartet  (in  D  minor),  finely 
rendered  by  Messrs.  Thomas,  Kammerer,  Hassler 
and  Schmitz.  Mr.  Thomas  is  perhaps  the  best  quar- 
tet player  in  the  country,  and  by  bis  familiarity  with 
leading  (which  his  position  as  first  violin  in  various 
opera  troupes  has  given)  exercised  a  finer  influence 
over  his  companions  than  Mr.  Hohnstock,  who  seemed 
less  fitted  to  command. 

Next,  Chopin's  Andante-Spianato  Polonaise  (Eb 
major)  exquisitely  executed  by  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  who, 
being  loudly  applauded,  played  a  composition  of  his 
own.  He  is  a  hard  student  and  an  excellent  teacher, 
working  day  and  night  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art, 
and  to  create  in  his  pupils  a  love  for  music  above  the 
mere  desire  to  execute  superficially  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  saloon. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  played  Schubert's  Tarantelle, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  with  immense  suc- 
cess. The  concert  closed  with  Mendelssohn's  Sonata 
(Op.  45,  B  major)  and  Schumann's  Quartet  (Op.  47 
Eb  major).  Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  a  most  delight- 
ful and  auspicious  opening. 

The  piano  used  was  one  of  Steinway's.  These  in- 
struments are  now  selling  largely,  the  agents  finding 
it  difficult  to  keep  a  supply  commensurate  with  the 
demand,  a  few  years  since  there  was  but  one  or  two 
in  the  city  and  now  you  find  them  everywhere. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  tlie  Germanians  under 
Mr.  Sentz  give  Rehearsals  which  are  crowded  to 
overflowing  by  youths  of  both  sexes,  many  of  the 
young  women  (unfortunately  for  those  who  go  to 
hear  the  music)  preferring  their  own  lovely  voices  to 
the  compositions  as  rendered  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  platform. 

Mr.  Sentz  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  bringing 
with  him  a  large  collection  of  new  music.  Last  Sat- 
urday for  the  first  time  they  played  Mendelssohn's 
Adagio  4th  Symphony ;  the  beauty  of  the  music  and 
the  admirable  execution  producing  a  spontaneous  en- 


core. It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Sentz  will  repeat  it  fre- 
quently during  the  season. 

There  was  another  soiree  last  week  given  by  Mr. 
Bonewitz,  an  admirable  artist.  He  played  Chopin's 
Scherzo  in  B  flat,  the  music  and  the  style  recalling  a 
delightful  evening  spent  at  Mr.  Dresel's  rooms,  the 
late  Mrs.  Dwight  being  present.  Mr.  Bonewitz  is 
also  a  composer  of  merit. 

The  Opera,  with  Madame  Colson  and  Signers 
Brignoli,  Ferri  and  Susini,  commences  on  the  26th. 
It  comes  at  a  bad  time,  our  people  being  terribly 
frightened  by  the  agitation  of  the  times.  With 
money  at  one  a  half  to  two  per  cent  per  month  little 
heed  will  be  paid  to  lovely  Colson  or  demonstrative 
Verdi. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  17,  1860.  —  The  Cecilia  Soci- 
ety gave  their  second  concert  this  season  last  night. 
Tlie  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  '■  Melusine  " Meodelssotin. 

Hymn  for  Solo  and  Chorus Mozart. 

La  Fruite.     Piano  Solo Heller. 

Polish  Songs Chopin. 

Chorus  for  fennle  voices,  from  ^'  La  Vestale  ". .  ..Spontini. 

Marche  heroique.    Piano.    Four  hands.  .Franz  Schubert. 

Two  Four-part  Songs  for  male  voices. 

Selections  from  "  Orpheus  " Gluck. 

The  principal  vocal  solos  were  sustained  by  Miss 
Fanny  Raymond.  She  made  a  great  impression  in 
the  part  of  Orpheus.  Her  rich  contralto  voice  is 
just  suited  for  this  music.  r. 

5foig|fs  lournal  of  Sw^i^. 
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Music  in  this  Nujiber.  —  Continuation  of  the  42d  Psalm : 
"  As  the  Hart  Pants."    By  Mendelssohn. 


Concerts. 

Otto  Dresel's. — Few  resident  artists  conld  have 
ventured  upon  the  bold  experiment  of  giving  a  series 
of  public  concerts,  relying  mainly  upon  themselves 
alone,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  so  large  and 
so  cultivated  an  audience,  or  to  have  given  such  com- 
plete satisfaction  as  was  experienced  by  Mr.  Dkesel's 
audience  on  last  Saturday  evening.  The  beautiful 
hall  at  Chickering's  was  completely  filled  by  a  most 
appreciative  host  of  listeners,  who  knew  what  was 
in  store  for  them,  and  were  not  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  Tlie  programme,  shows  a  rare  variety 
of  composers,  and  of  schools  of  piano  music. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Organ,  (A  minor,)  arranged  by 

Liszt J.  S.  Bach 

2.  a.  Notturno,  [op.  23,) Schumann 

b.  Gondoliera Mendelssohn 

c  Mazourka,  (op.  6,  F  minor) Chopin 

3.  Recitative  and  Air  ;  '•  Deh  vieni,  non  tariar,"  from 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro Mozart 

4.  Bolero Ferd.  Hiller 

5.  Adagio  from  2d  Concerto Chopin 

6.  Songs,    a.  Supplication,  ("  Weil  auf  mir  du  dunkles 

Auge,") Robert  Franz 

b.  Barcarolle Schubert 

7.  Scptett Hummel 

(The  accompaniments  arranged  for  a  second  piano.) 
Allegro — Scherzo — Andante  con  Tariazioni — Finale. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  prelude  and  fugue  astonished 
some  young  listeners  unprepared  for  such  music  from 
an  old  and  dust-covered  classic,  such  as  they  imagin- 
ed old  Bach,  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  in  many 
things  not  a  little  in  sympathy  with  the  rare  trio  of 
modern  pianists,  who  were  represented  in  the  next 
number  of  the  programme.  The  Bolero  by  Ferd. 
Hiller  is  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  conceit  piece,  of 
singular  variety  of  style,  reminding  one  of  several 
very  different  schools. 

Mrs.  Hakwood  sang  admirably  the  beautiful  songs 
allotted  to  her,  and  was  warmly  applauded  and  even 
encored.  Mr.  Leonhakd  played  finely  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  piano  part  of   Hummel's   Septet, 
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wliicii  is  an  aclmirnble  transcription  of  tliis  fine  worlc. 
Mr.  Dresel  will  give  Iiis  second  concert  this  evening. 


The  Mendelssohn  Qointette  Club,  always 
welcome,  opened  their  twelfth  season,  by  a  very  suc- 
cessful concert  at  the  really  splendid  hall  of  Messrs. 
Chickering.  It  was  successful  in  presenting  a  very 
good  selection  of  music  in  an  excellent  manner,  and 
by  the  hall  being  filled  completely.  Heaven  seems 
to  be  propitiated  at  last,  and  instead  of  pouring  forth 
its  waters  or  emptying  all  Aeolus'  wind-bag  at  once, 
a  fair  moonlit  niglit  fiivored  their  concert.  And  we 
confess  to  a  real  treat.  The  programme  ran  as 
follows : 

1.  Second  Quintette,  in  B  flat,  op.  87 Mendelssohn 

Allegro — Allegretto  scherzando— Adagio— Finale,  Allegro 

vivace. 

2.  Tenth  Quartette,  in  E  flat,  op.  74 Beethoven 

lutroduzione,    Allegro — Adagio — Seherzo.'Presto — Tinale, 

Tema  con  variazioni.    {First  time  in  Boston.) 

3.  La  Petite  Mendiante— Scene  chantante,  for  clarinette 

C.  Baermann 

Thomas  Ryan 

i.  Piano  Quintette,  in  B  flat,  op.  44 R.  Schumann 

Allegro — In  modo  d'una  Marcia — Scherzo,  Molto  Vivace — 
Finale,  Allegro  non  troppo. 

The  selection  was  admirable  ;  but  if  we  meant  to 
find  fault  with  this  part  of  the  entertainment,  we 
might  say  that  to  our  taste  the  Piano  Quintette  by 
Schumann  ought  to  have  preceoded  the  Beethoven 
Quartette  instead  of  following  it.  The  Quintette  by 
Mendelssohn  in  B  flat,  with  its  fine  Allegro,  noble 
Adagio  and  strong  Finale  was  a  fit  and  genial  open- 
ing to  a  first  concert  of  the  season.  Mendelssohn 
interests  you  more  than  he  moves  you.  It  has  been 
our  conviction  for  a  long  time,  that  frequently  art 
takes  the  place  of  genius  in  Mendelssohn's  Compo- 
sitions. They  impress  us  much  as  an  elegant,  very 
well  bred  gentleman  in  white  kids  does,  who  knows 
how  to  repress  his  feelings  at  the  proper  time,  so  as 
not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  good  breeding.  If  the 
word  had  not  been  abused  so  often,  one  might  call 
Mendelssohn  the  gentlemanly  artist.  But  then  we 
have  gentlemanly  waiters,  and  a  cotemporary  lately 
had  the  happy  idea  of  calling  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated men  in  the  walks  of  science  a  "  gentlemanly 
professor."  But  to  come  back  to  "our  muttons." 
This  Quintette,  however,  always  seemed  to  us  to  have 
more  of  genial  warmth  and  nerve  in  it  than  many  com- 
positions by  Mendelssohn  of  the  same  class,  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  find  this  favorite  at  the  head  of  the 
programme.  Mr.  Wm.  Schultze  played  well,  es- 
pecially when  we  take  into  account,  that  he  was  in- 
disposed, and  that  it  must  have  been  hard  work  for 
him  to  play  in  three  classical  pieces  of  chamber 
music.  We  therefore  refrain  from  any  fuither  criti- 
cism on  that  artists  performance. 

Beethoven's  tenth  Quartette  in  E  flat  op.  74,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Prince  of  Lobkowitz,  was  tlie  glory  of 
the  evening.  Full  of  the  most  sweet  and  modest 
melodies,  warned  up  and  transfigured  into  glorious 
radiance  by  energetic  motives  and  skilful  interweav- 
ing of  parts,  and  seasoned  and  pervaded  by  surpris- 
ing, and  yet  so  beautiful  harmonic  effects,  it  was  a 
feast  in  itself  Gleams  and  sparks  of  genius  shine 
out  every  where,  reminding  one  of  the  azure  field  of 
stars,  while  the  tone  of  tlie  whole  affects  us  like  the 
full  moon  shedding  her  golden  light  over  the  hushed 
earth.  It  is  a  kindly  genial  feeling  that  pervades  the 
whole  composition.  Even  now  when  his  followers 
have  so  frequently  made  use  of  certain  harmonic 
combinations  they  strike  us  in  this  work  as  if  not 
heard  before.  So  for  instance  the  succession  of  two 
Diminished  Seventh  chords  followed  first  by  the  tonic 
in  F  major,  then,  after  being  repeated,  by  the  Domin- 
ant Seventh  in  B  flat  major  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first  Allegro  movement.  And  how  wonderful  arc  the 
harmonies  of  the  short  "Poco  Adagio"  Introduc- 
tion !  This  too,  like  a  prelude  running  now  in  a 
quiet,  then  a  melancholy  vein,  and  at  last  rising  up 


in  seven  measures  by  half  steps  to  the  opening  theme, 
is  full  of  the  touches  of  genius. 

The  Allegro  (first  movement)  seems  to  us  a  mix- 
ture of  strong  manly  fancy  and  a  happy  childlike 
playfulness,  though  nothing  in  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Mozart  period  of  his  earlier  pieces  for  stringed  instru- 
ments. It  is  the  serenity  of  mature  age,  smiling  at 
its  own  fancies.  It  ends  after  having  most  fully  and 
satisfactorily  treated  the  two  principal  themes  as 
strong  and  manly  as  it  begun.  The  Adagio  in  three- 
eighth  time  is  a  scries  of  sweetest  variations  on  a 
quiet  half  melancholy  theme  in  A  flat.  It  is  more 
of  a  f^\ntasia  in  the  form  of  variations.  Our  room 
forbids  to  quote  of  the  beautiful  effects  in  this  move- 
ment more  than  the  one,  where  in  the  Variation  in  D 
flat,  the  first  violin  having  the  theme,  the  violoncello 
suddenly  rises  up  to  G  flat,  thus  keeping  us  at  a 
moment  in  D  flat,  when  we  expect  quietly  to  float 
down  into  A  flat.      It  has  a  ravishing  efi'ect. 

Swiftly,  characteristically  with  the  true  Beethoven 
impetuosity  sweeps  the  Presto  in  C  minor  along,  a 
Scherzo  full  of  strength  and  fire,  the  first  movement 
alternating  with  a  wilder  Prestissimo  in  C  major, 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  Trio.  The  last  movement 
is  a  series  of  Variations  on  a  simple  theme  in  two 
parts.  Of  this  movement  likewise  we  have  to  restrict 
ourself  from  speaking  at  length,  merely  noticing  one 
most  agreeable  surprise;in  the  gently  waving  sixth 
Variation,  where  tlie  composer  in  the  second  part 
passes  in  an  instant  from  D  flat  major  back  to  E  flat 
major,  which  he  had  attained  by  a  similar  slight  har- 
monic change,  an  effect  of  most  unexpected  refresh- 
ing sweetness.  It  closes  with  a  short  unisono  state- 
ment of  the  theme  in  variation,  in  the  best  of  humor 
and  a  manly  fulness  of  strength. 

The  work  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Beethoven's  works  for  stringed  instruments,  of  the 
period  of  his  full  manhood.  It  seemed  to  electrify 
the  audience,  and  was  received  accordingly.  We 
hope  the  Club  will  let  us  soon  hear  it  again,  to 
strengthen  our  impressions  and  to  become  familiar 
with  this  genial  work.  It  left  a  feeling  of  perfect 
satisfaction  which  we  fain  would  soon  cnjov  again. 
The  Piano  Quintette  by  Schumann  in  E  flat,  op.  44, 
suffered  somewhat  from  being  heard  after  the  Beet- 
hoven Quatuor,  though  it  is  full  of  grand  and  noble 
thought,  treated  in  that  thorough  and  satisfactory 
form,  which  seems  to  have  descended  from  Bach  to 
Schumann.  The  melodies  are  almost  constantly 
rendered  in  a  polyphonic  treatment,  which  gives  a  pe- 
culiar flavor  to  everything  that  Schumann  writes. 
Even  his  little  pieces  in  the  Album  are  full  of  this 
inward  life.  We  will  not  speak  of  this  Quintette  at 
all,  only  expressing  the  wish  of  a  repetition  of  it, 
some  time  this  season.  Mr.  Paricee  played  liis  part 
with  much  earnestness,  though  some  places  might 
have  improved  by  somewhat  more  strength  and  fire. 
Still  the  whole  left  us  in  a  very  elevated  mood,  and 
we  confess  to  having  been  edified  by  it.  The  title 
"  Scena "  for  clarinette  was  pleasing  enough,  but 
was  lost  in  the  wealth  of  strong  and  grand  imagina- 
tion filling  and  lighting  up  the  two  compositions  be- 
tween which  it  was  placed.  Mr.  Ryan  played  it  with 
his  usual  good  tact. 

There  is  anew  member  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Frederic 
ZoHLER,  who  in  the  Quintette  by  Mendelssohn, 
showed  a  good  deal  of  energy  and  skill  in  handling 
his  instrument.  We  are  sorry  to  miss  Mr.  Krebs, 
the  more  so,  as  we  hear  that  an  unsatisfactory  state 
of  health  is  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  Club,  which 
he  has  graced  so  long  by  his  ability.  Messrs.  Wulf 
Fries  and  Meisel  played  with  their  accustomed 
skill. 

We  look  forward  with  a  lively  antieipalion  of 
pleasure  to  the  second  concert  of  the  Club,  which 
will  take  place  Tuesday,  December  4th,  and  hope 
they  will  give  us  as  splendid  a  selection  as  this  time. 

*t 


The  Philharmonic  Society  during  this  past 
week,  invited  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  meet  and 
consult  with  the  Government  of  tlie  Society,  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  success  of  a  scries  of 
orchestral  concerts.  Tlie  matter  was  fully  discussed 
at  the  meeting,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  con- 
sider the  matter  more  fully,  viz:  Col.  T.  E.  Chicker- 
ing, Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  Dr.  George  Derby,  J.  H. 
Marsh,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Ware,  Esq.  The  prospect 
is  that  an  opportunity  will  speedily  bo  offered  to  the 
musical  public  of  this  vicinity  for  subscribing  to  a 
series  of  six  concerts  of  tlio  first  class,  with  a  long 
scries  of  rehearsals,  both  at  a  price  lower  than  has 
been  thought  possible  (or  many  years.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  however  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
tickets  be  subscribed  for  at  once  to  ensure  the  under- 
taking. An  admirable  series  of  concerts  will  bo  giv- 
en at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  admission,  so  that 
crowded  houses  are  imperatively  necessary  either  to 
start  thorn,  or  to  carry  them  on.  We  presume  that 
full  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  few  days. 


The  First  Orchestral  Concert  of  the  Season 

Will  be  given  on  JMontl.iy,  December  3,  at  thn 
Music  Hall,  at  A  o'clock,  P.  M.  It  is  a  benefit 
concert,  and  will  present  to  the  public  a  choice 
selection  of  good  music.  An  orchestra  of  forty- 
four  artists  will  perforin  the  grandjupiter  .Synif)h- 
ony  of  Mozart,  in  itself  h.nlt  a  concert.  In  addi- 
tion to  it  the  Allegretto  from  the  8  th  Sympliony 
by  Beethoven  is  to  be  played,  that  genial,  lovely 
gem,  which  has  been  a  favorite  with  our  Boston 
public  for  years.  And  besides  these  two,  the 
Overture  to  "  Oberon,"  by  Weber,  and  the  Wed- 
ding March  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to  the 
"  Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream,"  will  form  part  of 
the  programme.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
fact,  that  the  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Zerr.ahx,  have  not  been  heard  this  season, 
this  opportunity  to  hear  so  large  an  orchestra 
play  those  beautiful  pieces  should  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  fill  the  hall, 

But  the  programme  presents  other  attractions, 
so  rarely  found  together,  that  the  concert  prom- 
ises to  be  of  unusual  interest.  Mrs.  H.A.EWOOD, 
deservedly  the  favorite  Boston  Prima  Donna,  is 
to  sing,  as  ajipears  from  the  programme,  the 
"  BarcaioUe  "  which  pleaded  so  much  at  Mr.  Otto 
Dresel's  first  soiree.  Messrs.  Dresel,  Laxg, 
Leonhard  and  P.vrker  will  perform  two  of, 
their  pieces  for  eight  hands,  "  Los  Contrastes," 
bv  Moseheles  and  the  sparkling  '■  Invitation  &  la 
Valse"  by  Weber  in  Mr.  Otto  Dresel's  arrange- 
m:^nt,  on  two  of  Messrs.  Chickering's  Grand  Pi- 
ano.s.  Mr.  Wivr.  ScHULTZE  will  play  a  Solo  on 
the  Violin  and  the  Orpheus  Musical  Association 
will  sing  some  of  their  four-part  songs  for  the 
rendering  of  'wliich  they  are  so  justly  famous. 

We  do  not  think  any  of  the  concerts  since  the 
benefit  concert  for  Mr.  Trenkle  presented  so 
many  attractions.  And  if  the  public,  are  as  gen- 
erous as  the  artists,  who  have  all  volunteered 
their  aid  for  the  benefit  of  the  German-English 
scliool  in  this  city,  the  concert  will  be  as  w(  II  at- 
tended as  it  deserves  to  be,  promising  so  much 
that  is  excellent  and  a  combination  of  artists  as 
we  seldom  find  united. 

It  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  the  harbin- 
ger of  more  orchestral  concerts,  the  Philharmonic 
society  having  taken  steps  to  secure  a  series  of 
six  concerts,  with  rehearsals  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons. 

Let  it  therefore  be  well  attended.  See  adver- 
tisement in  another  column. 


Walter  Savage  Landor  has  occupied  himself  for  a 
long  time  past  in  putting  his  complete  writings  in 
order  for  the  press.  His  entire  works,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  as  they  may  be,  he  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Fields,  the  Boston  publisher,  selecting  him  as 
his  final  editor. — N.  0.  Pkai/tine. 


Meyerbeer  is  preparing  a  melo-dramatic  version  of 
Henry  Blaze  de  Biiry's  five-act  play.  La  Jetinesse  de 
Goethe,  for  a  speedy  performance  in  Paris. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  EveniDg  Bulletin  ) 

A  Soiree  Musicale  in  Bethlehem. 

My  thoughts  were  rapidly  flowing  into  a  misty  rev- 
erie, suggested  by  the  ghostly  appearance  of  a  group 
of  orchard  trees  whose  white-washed  trunks,  seen 
vaguely  in  the  gathering  shades  of  eve,  and  present- 
ing a  variety  of  fanciful  shapes,  seemed  like  a  band 
ot  sprites  starting  Lehigh  Mountaiuward  for  a  noc- 
turnal revel  a  !a  (liable :  indeed  Heine's  vivid  pictures 
of  the  Ilartz  Gebirgen  were  swimming  through  my 
mental  vision,  when  the  cars  halted  amid  a  number 
of  unsightly  coal  trains  and  much  confused  shuffling 
in  front  of  the  Bethlehem  station.  Avaunt  now,  all 
ye  goblins,  witches,  elfins,  and  cloven  feet  of  the 
Brocken  !  There  are  familiar  faces  before  me  and 
old  memories  banish  ye  all,  even  as  the  morning 
sunshine  dissolves  the  gray,  phantom  mists  of  the 
night ;  nor  can  I  longer  liken  the  roundly-washed 
stones  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Lehigh,  to  the 
play-balls  which  evil  spirits  cast  at  each  other  on  the 
Walpurgis  night,  when  I  attain  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge  and  espy  the  obese  toll  taker.  He  used  to 
be  sexton  of  the  church  in  my  day,  and  I  can  see  him 
now  handing  around  coifee  and  cake  in  the  love- 
feasts  which  were  wont  to  gladden  my  youug  heart 
in  days  lang  syne.  The  town  seems  somnolent  now, 
as  you  pace  its  hilly  streets ;  and  the  mountains  in 
the  distance,  stripped  of  the  garb  which  rendered 
them  so  beauteous  to  summer  tourists,  and  furnished 
the  subject  of  many  rhapsodical  letters  in  the  press, 
look  brown  and  cheerless  as  Bayard  Taylor's  pictures 
of  the  hillocks  about  Kautokeino,  in  Lapland.  That 
scene  of  summer  fashion,  beauty,  gaiety  and  refine- 
ment, the  Sun  Hotel  stands  upon  its  site  "  like  some 
banquet  hall  deserted  " — nothing  there  to  remind  the 
casual  visitor  of  its  midsummer  glory,  save,  per- 
chance, the  smiling  countenance  of  its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Leibert,  or  the  active  attendance  of  the  well- 
known  "  Sam."  At  the  supper  table  there  are  the 
regular  boarders  of  the  establishment;  a  New  York 
drummer  for  the  jewelry  business  ;  several  Easton- 
ians  out  for  a  pleasure  ride;  a  lugubrious  individual 
predicting  the  direct  disasters  to  our  happy  Columbia 
— and  finally,  a  classically  chiseled  profile  surmount- 
ing a  handsome  evening  dress.     "  That,"  whispers 

my  vis-a-vis,  "  is   Miss   K y,  of  New  Orleans,  a 

charming  pianiste." 

The  man  emphasized  the  word  charming  with  a 
glad  expression  of  face,  which  showed  how  much  the 
presence  of  the  accomplished  Southerner  in  their 
midst  is  appreciated  by  the  habitues  of  the  hostelry. 
Wallace,  Strakosch,  Gottschalk,  Thalberg — all  have 
borne  graceful  testimony  to  the  talents  and  art-enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  lady  in  question.  She  has  left 
for  the  nonce  the  busy  and  distracting  scenes  of  met- 
ropolitan life,  for  a  more  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  her 
studies,  among  a  people  whose  ideas  and  appreciation 
o(  music  have  claimed  the  admiration  of  tiie  world. 
Mr.  Bleck,  the  Dorf-organist  of  many  years  standing, 
is  now  piloting  the  young  Southern  pianiste  through 
the  intricacies  of  harmony  and  counterpoint — well 
pleased,  as  lie  informed  me,  with  the  application  and 
progress  of  his  pupil. 

Supper  finished,  a  leisure  stroll  brought  me  to  the 

house  of  a  much  valued  friend,  R ,  just  returned 

from  a  pleasure  tour  in  Europe — a  man  of  great  in- 
telligence, fine  musical  endowments  and  scientific 
attainments.  How  his  expressive  eyes  fairly  glisten- 
ed as  he  dilated  upon  the  Eiiri/anthe  of  Weber,  which 
he  had  seen  in  Dresden,  with  a  completeness  in  detail 
that  was  wonderful,  or  glowed  with  enthusiasm  in 
relating  his  impressions  of  the  sublimity  of  Beet- 
hoven's mass  in  D,  whose  heavenly  measures  pealed 
over  the  gallery  of  the  Stephan  Kirche  in  Vienna. 
Such  a  narrator  carries  the  listener  bodily  into  the 
scenes  under  description.  When  the  conversation 
changes,  you  come  back  to  America  from  London, 
Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Dresden,  Vienna,  or  Berlin,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  the  most  vivid  impressions. 

But  the  chief  object  of  my  hurried  visit  to  Bethle- 
hem was  yet  to  be  accomplished,  viz  :  to  hear  Mad. 
Dressel,  a  new  musical  arrival,  who  is  creating  an 
immense  sensation  among  the  "gudefolk"  of  this 

latitude.     L ,  the  kind  improvisator  of  the  soiree 

I  am  about  to  describe,  had  excited  my  curiosity  to  a 
towering  pitch  by  his  confident  assertion  of  her  great 
vocal  powers — the  more  that  my  trust  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment  has  long  since  been  fully  estab- 


lished. Madame  Dressel  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  and 
comes  to  Bethlehem  to  take  charge  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  Moravian  Female  Seminary  there, 
at  the  recommendation  of  such  men  as  Richard 
Wagner,  the  great  apostle  and  originator  of  the 
Zukunft's  Miisik,  Blumenthal,  the  pianist,  and  others 
to  whom  an  agent  of  the  school  in  the  Vaterland  ap- 
plied for  advice.  Her  ra.anners  are  essentially  French 
— lively,  sprightly,  and  full  of  bonhommie :  and  she 
is  making  laudable  efforts  to  master  sufficient  of 
English  towards  a  complete  understanding  with  her 
pupils.  For  some  years  attached  to  the  opera  in 
Dresden,  the  reminiscences  of  this  phase  in  her  ar- 
tistic career  have  constant  possession  of  her.  Thus, 
the  expression  of  her  features  and  the  dramatic  ap- 
preciation of  each  morceau,  shows  that  when  she 
vocalizes  an  air  of  Fidelia,  the  Pizzaros,  Jar/uinos, 
Marr.ellinas,  Leonoras  and  Fiorestans  of  other  days 
are  flitting  before  her  mental  vision.  She  opened  the 
seiree  with  a  superb  achievement  of  the  famous  aria 
from  Ver  Fieischulz — "  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Sehlummer," 
and  indeed,  furnished  such  a  rendition,  as,  in  its  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  iptensity  and  alternate  subsid- 
ence into  the  more  peaceful  measures,  managed  with 
consummate  vocal  control,  must  have  elicited  the 
hravos  of  any  audience  in  front  of  the  footlights. 
Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano  of  great  power  and  of 
adequate  compass  to  the  performance  of  almost  any 
role  in  the  classic  or  modern  repevtoires  ;  while  her 
familiarity  with  all  standard  operas  is  something  to 
excite  astonishment.  I  heard  her  sing  the  above 
mentioned  aria  from  the  Freyschiitz,  the  C  minor 
air  of  Marcellina  in  Fidelia  ,•  she  gave  us  intensely 
dramatic  renderings  of  several  Leonora  solos  from  the 
same  work  ;  bore  her  share  in  the  beauteous  four-part 
canon  "  iJir  ist  so  wunderbar ;"  interpreted  for  us  a 
detached  aria  of  Beethoven's — Ah!  perfido,  {Ha! 
Treuloser,)  with  the  most  intelligent  appreciation  and 
expression  ;  she  accomplished  all  these  without  a  re- 
course to  the  score,  her  capacious  memory  carefully 
treasuring  them  as  the  most  precious  sources  of  en- 
joyment to  her.  I  verily  believe  she  knows  the  whole 
of  Fidelia.  Freisehiltz,  Evri/anthe,  Preciosa,  and  all 
the  languishing  baubles  of  the  Italian  school  to  boot, 
fully  as  familiarly  as  others  know  the  English  alpha- 
bet. She  adores  Beethoven,  and  talks  understand- 
ingly  of  Wagner,  whom  she  knows  intimately,  toler- 
ates" Bellini,  whose  Casta  Diva  is  one  of  her  sources 
of  triumph,  but  is  semi-facetious  about  other  Italian 
operas.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  this  great  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  music 
in  our  country,  not  by  way  of  advance  puffing  for  a 
public  appearance  (she  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  it),  but  because  I  know  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Bblletin  and  its  thousands  of  readers  in  the  cause 
of  good  music ;  and  if  this  be  not  an  item  worth  re- 
cording,— the  arrival  of  an  artiste  such  as  I  have  por- 
traved,  why,  I  must  have  watched  the  progress  of 
music  in  our  communities  to  no  purpose— that's  all ! 
Does  not  each  important  accession  to  the  ranks  of  art 
leaders,  such  as  this,  multiply  the  chance  of  an  ulti- 
mate national  taste  which  shall  improve  the  social 
circles  of  our  vast  population,  and  eventually  furnish 
us  with  native  performers,  singers  and  composers, 
even  as  Germany  and  other  lands  teem  with  those 
whose  services  in  art  add  lustre  to  their  national  status 
among  nations  "i 

There  were  other  features  at  this  pleasant  Bethle- 
hem soiree  worthy  of  mention.      A  young  Friiulein, 

G n,   performed   LitolfiF's   Spinn-lied  with    much 

grace   and   accuracy  of  execution.      Another,  Miss 

B b,  bravely  took  the  alto  in  the  four-part  canon 

from  Fuh'lio,  at  sight,  and  came  off  creditably,  while 
a  basso,  attacked  with  much  confidence  his  own  part 

in  the  same  morceau.     Mr.  R ,  who  accompanied 

for  the  most  part,  displayed  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge and  appreciationof  all  the  composers  whose 
compositions  constituted  the  informal  programme  of 
this  agreeable  evening.  Years  ago,  this  able  musician 
led  the  Bethlehem  Philharmonic  Society,  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  success  and  enthusiasm.  I  "can  see  him 
now  at  his  pult,  checking  the  rashness  of  a  clarionet 
in  some  peaceful  andante,  or  frowning  authoritatively 
at  a  certain  youth  whose  excruciating  viola  inton.a- 
tions  must  liave  harrowed  his  sensitive  ear.  Ah 
me  !  the  glory  of  the  Philharmonic  has  disappeared 
before  the  progressive  mania  of  these  latter  days, 
which  incites  the  rising  generation  of  the  once 
peaceful  village  to  essay  its  fortunes  in  the  great 
world  round  about,  or  imbues  them  with  home  spec- 
ulations and  business  strivings,  totally  antasronistic 
to  a  proper  fostering  of  noble  idealism.  The  {old 
Pliilharmonic  belongs  to  the  past  history  of  Bethle- 
hem ;  but  there  still  remain  individual  performers, 
and  a  general  taste  so  pure,  together  with  so  much 
of  correct  theoretic  appreciation,  as  may  yet  entitle 
Bethlehem  to  the  proud  name  of  the  "  most  musical 
inland  town  in  the  United  States." 

Phila,,  Nov.  16,  1860.  Pkof.  V.  Gates. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 

3-.-^TEST     3S/fl:XJSIO. 
PubliHlie<l  by  Olirer  Ditaou  Si,  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
I  hear  the  angels  calling.  Song.     L.  0.  Emerson.  25 

A  fine  song;  the  words  bj'  J.  S.  Adams.  This  eong 
will  be  found  appropriate  for  the  exercises  of  spiritu- 
alistic denomination,  for  which  there  is  a  great  want 
of  suitable  music. 

As  I'd  nothing  else  to  do.     Song.     J.  L.  Hatton.  25 
A  pretty,  humorous  ditty  for  ladies. 

I  cannot  lose  the  dream  of  thee.      J.  W.  Cherry.  25 

This  is  a  gem,  outshining  most  of  the  ballads  of  the 
day. 

Darling  Willie.  A.  Nish.  25 

Charming,  for  young  singers. 

Still  in  my  dreams,  with  guitar  ace.     C  J.  Dorn.  25 

Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still.  "  "  25 

Two  of  the  prettiest  late  English  ballads,  already 
extensively  known,  adapted  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  guitar. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Attila,  by  VeWi.  Bouquet  of  Melodies.   F.  Beyer.  50 

A  potpourri  from  one  of  Verdi's  earlier  works. 
Beyer's  selection  embraces  the  best  airs,  including  of 
course  the  popular  Trio. 


Masaniello.    Rondo. 


J.  E.  Muller.  25 


An  instructive  piece  on  a  favorite  air  from  this  ope- 
ra. Mr.  MuUer  has  made  himself  favorably  known  to 
his  brother  teachers  by  seyeral  series  of  easy  teaching 
pieces. 

The  Morning  Hour.     A  Collection  of  Finger  Ex- 
ercises and  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte.  50 

This  is  a  series  of  manual  exercises  which  this  high- 
ly esteemed  instructress  of  the  pianoforte  has  been 
using  with  her  pupils  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
work  will  make  iceelf  indieipensable  wherever  it  be- 
comes known.  It  combines  what  is  most  useful  in 
Schmitt's  Best  Companion,  Czerny's,  Herz's  and 
Knorr's  Scales,  and  other  similar  works. 


Babble  Brook  March. 


J.  H.  McNaughion.  25 


A  pretty  march,  rather  easy,  introducing  the  air  of 
afaTorite  ballad  of  the  author,  Katie  of  Babble  Brook. 

Cotton  Planters'   Convention  Galopade.     Piano 

Solo.     4  hands  or  6  hands.     C.  H.  Loehr.  each  15 

Written  for  class  exhibitions.  The  piece  is  suited 
to  the  abilities  of  young  players.  Either  arrange- 
ment is  complete  in  itself  but  all  these  may  be  per- 
formed together,  making  six  performers  on  three 
pianos. 

Books. 

Rombeug's  Violoncello  School.  A  com- 
plete Theoretical  and  Practical  School  for  the 
Violoncello,  with  Illustrations.  By  Bernard 
Romberg.  2,50 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  one  who  is  a  complete 
master  of  the  instrument.  It  is  reprinted  from  the 
most  recent  European  copy,  and  having  passed 
through  a  careful  revision  in  all  its  parts  can  be  rec- 
ommended as  the  most  thorough  and  useful  coarse  of 
study  on  the  violoncello  obtainable. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distjince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving,-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Italy. 

BY    JOHN    G.    WIIITTIER. 
I. 

Across  the  sea  I  heard  tlie  groans 

Of  nations  in  the  intervals 
Of  wind  and  wave.     Their  blood  and  bones 
Cried  out  in  torture,  crushed  by  thrones, 

And  sucked  by  priestly  cannibals. 

ir. 
I  dreamed  of  freedom  slowly  gained  ■ 

By  martyr  meekness,  patience,  faith. 
And  lo  !  an  athlete  grimly  stained, 
With  corded  muscles  battle-strained, 

Shouting  it  from  the  fields  of  death  ! 

III. 
I  turn  me,  awe-struck,  from  the  sight. 

Among  the  shouting  thousands  mute, 
I  only  know  that  God  is  right. 
And  that  the  children  of  the  light 

Shall  tread  the  darkness  under  foot. 

IV. 

I  know  the  pent  fire  heaves  its  crust. 
That  sultry  skies  the  bolt  will  form 

To  smite  them  clear ;  that  Nature  must 

The  balance  of  her  powers  adjust 
Though  with  the  earthquake  and  the  storm. 

V. 
And  who  am  I  whose  prayers  would  stay 

The  solemn  recompense  of  time. 
And  lengthen  slavery's  evil  day 
That  outraged  Justice  may  not  lay 

Its  hand  upon  the  sword  of  crime  ! 

VI. 

God  reigns,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice! 

I  bow  before  his  sterner  plan. 
Dumb  are  the  organs  of  my  choice  ; 
He  speaks  in  battle's  stormy  voice. 

His  praise  is  in  the  wrath  of  man  ! 

— Independent. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Kinkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

ON    INSTRUCTION    OIC   THE    PIANO. 
(Translated  by  Wm.  Graueet,  A.  M.) 

VII. 

Historical  study  of  music  without  any  musi- 
cal knowledge  is  next  to  impossible.  Even  the 
simple  piano  player  can  hardly  do  without  thor- 
oughbass, and  no  teacher  should  practice  a  piece 
with  an  advanced  pupil,  the  inner  structure  of 
which  he  does  not  know.  He  who  knows  nothin<r 
of  chords,  plays  the  notes  like  a  child  havini^ 
learnt  by  heart  a  Latin  poem  without  knowing 
its  meaning,  Let  me  give  another  analogy ;  a 
painter  who  did  not  study  anatomy,  will  never 
paint  the  human  body  with  as  much  expression 
as  another  who  knows  exactly  what  muscle  moves 
beneath  the  skin.  You  can  perceive  by  the  very 
arrangement  of  the  folds,  whether  the  painter 
has  observed  only  the  surface  of  his  subject. 
Just  so  you  will  perceive  from  the  player's 
performance,  whether  or  not  he  is  conscious  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  composition. 

There  are,  indeed,  great  talents  whose  musical 


dcrivatory  gift  leads  them  without  knowledge  on 
their  part,  to  a  further  goal  than  that  reached  by 
others  less  gifted,  notwithstanding  their  knowl- 
edge ;  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  my  asser- 
tion :  for  what  could  the  former  obtain  with  their 
knowledge  ?  and  what  would  the  latter  have  re- 
mained wiiliout  it  ? 

A  dilettante  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  easier  Sonatas  of  Mozart  ought  to  understand 
enough  of  thoroughbase  to  be  also  able  to  impro- 
vise a  prelude  or  an  accompaniment  to  a  little 
song  and  to  transpose  it  into  any  key.  This  is 
surely  not  asking  much ;  but  still,  how  much 
more  valuable  would  iliis  capacity  be  than  the 
most  perfect  performance  of  a  difficult  piano  con- 
cert ? 

The  thorougbbase  studies,  as  I  consider  tbem, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  girls  who  can  de- 
vote but  little  time  to  music  as  only  a  part  of  their 
general  education,  should,  of  course,  not  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  remain  only  on  the  paper  and  to 
obtain  after  immense  writing  the  result  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly dry  attempt  at  composition.  Each 
newly  won  chord  is  to  be  applied  to  the  piano 
and  to  be  recognized  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
compositions  of  others.  This  stimulates  the  de- 
sire of  knowing  more  about  it ;  the  pleasure  and 
interest  in  music  will  grow  with  every  newly  con- 
quered step.  How  reverently  does  the  pupil 
look  up  to  the  enigmas  in  the  richer  artistic  crea- 
tions, whose  grandeur  he  now  begins  to  perceive, 
when  his  Ariadne-tbread  suffices  no  longer  to 
penetrate  into  their  labyrinthine  depths ;  and 
how,  in  his  eyes,  all  the  shallow  and  merely  ex- 
ternal sinks  to  the  ground,  when  he  understands 
the  poor  stuff  out  of  which  the  prestige  was 
made  !  It  is  already  gaining  a  point,  when  the 
pupil  feels  that  there  is  a  work  beyond  his  hori- 
zon not  to  be  touched  by  his  judgment,  or  that  he 
likes  some  other  work  because  it  pleases  the  ear, 
but  comprehends  that  it  is  worthless.  If  he  is 
conscious  that  he  was  pleased  by  something  dull 
and  alien  to  the  sublime,  he  will  no  longer  tor- 
ment the  artist  with  his  own  silly  talk  on  the  art. 

Anything  mathematical  appears  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult to  female  nature  ;  for  this  reason  most  pu- 
pils will  and  do  grow  weary  when  thoroughbase 
brings  them  to  the  inverted  counterpoint,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  male  students  conceive  so  readily. 
We  must  make  extremely  slow  headway  and  be  as 
patient  as  with  a  child's  first  attempts  at  speaking. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  my  method  of  impress- 
ing on  young  girls  the  system  of  related  keys 
quickly  and  easily.  A  rigorist  may  scoff  at  it ; 
but  as  in  numberless  cases  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
more  practical  than  the  system  used  in  books 
hitherto,  experience  will  speak  in  my  favor. 

First  I  make  a  table  (on  music  paper)  of  twelve 
systems  in  which,  following  the  quint-circle,  each 
key  (scale)  is  written,  so  that  C  major  commences 
above  and  P  sharp  major  is  on  the  seventh  line 
changed  into  G  flat  major,  F  major  concluding 
the  lowest  line. 

Then  I  placa  the  triad  upon  the  first  and  fifth 
(tonic   and  dominant)    observing,   at  the  same 


time,  that  this  triad's  intervals  were  already  con_ 
tained  in  the  scale ;  above  them  I  write  the 
names  of  tonic  and  dominant.  Thus  they  get 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  a  synopsis  of 
the  important  dominant-chord  on  the  5th  step  of 
each  key.  They  are  now  to  compose  little  pieces 
in  which  only  these  two  chords  alternate ;  there 
is  no  possibility  of  error ;  for  there  will  always 
be  a  satisfactory  ' tune'  if  the  tonic  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end.  They  may,  for  variation's 
sake,  extend  them  to  wide  and  narrow  arpeggios- 
all  they  are  forbidden  is  a  progression  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  part  in  fifths  and  octaves.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  step  further  before  they 
are  well  informed  in  this  matter.  Even  the 
most  careless  pupil  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
simplest  way  is  to  descend  with  the  rio-ht  hand 
when  the  left  ascends,  and  vice  versa,  or  to  make 
a  small  step  with  the  one  hand,  if  the  other 
makes  a  large  step. 

Thus  the  pupil  may  soon  become  acquainted 
with  a  third  chord,  viz.  the  triad  on  the  sub-dom- 
inant (fourth  step  of  the  scale)  ;  it  may,  also,  be 
easily  found  (4th  above  or  5th  below  the  line). 
The  left  hand  should  not  touch  (in  these  exerci- 
ses) any  other  tone  besides  the  fundamental  base, 
at  least  not  till  all  the  relative  keys  of  the  table 
have  been  gone  through  with.  Any  inversions 
confuse  the  pupils,  before  they  have  become 
firmly  impressed  with  all  triads  in  their  primitive 
natural  form  with  their  respective  positions.  If 
they  cannot  hit  upon  any  further  form,  in  order 
to  construct  a  little  phrase  out  of  those  three 
chords,  the  teacher  must  assist  him  and  point  out 
some  new  form  within  the  scope  of  these  chords. 

Most  of  the  people's  songs  may  be  accompanied 
with  these  three  chords  ;  nay,  if  you  add  a  minor 
chord,  )'ou  will  have  almost  sufficient  material 
from  which  to  make  an  entire  Italian  Opera. 

The  next  chord  to  be  added  to  the  number  of 
the  triad  on  the  sixth  step  of  the  scale,  to  which 
you  give  the  name  of  parallel  key,  by  which 
name  the  pupils  know  it  since  they  first  learned 
the  scale  on  the  piano.  This  chord  an-ain  finds 
Its  place  anywhere  and  forms  between  each  of 
the  preceding  strict  and  major  triads  a  soft  recon- 
ciling element.  If  you  want  to  advance  rapidly, 
the  pupils  must  apply  the  old  figures  again  as 
they  have  become  more  varied  by  the  accession 
of  the  minor  key. 

You  may,  In  this  wise,  quietly  continue  the  ap- 
plication of  each  new  chord  to  all  keys  excluding, 
with  all  the  pupils  free  scope,  the  progressions  of 
upper  and  lower  voices  in  fifths  and  octaves,  as 
mentioned  above.  After  the  parallel  key  you 
may  best  Insert  the  minor  triad  on  the  second 
step  of  the  scale,  and  conclude  with  the  most  dif- 
ficult triad,  that  on  the  third  step  (mediant). 
Point  out  to  the  pupil  that  this  chord  may  best 
be  applied  after  the  dominant  to  which  it  bears 
the  greatest  affinity. 

This  course  being  finished — and  It  may  be 
finished  in  a  month  with  a  pupil  of  ordinary  musi- 
cal ear  —  she  will  of  herself  not  make  any  more 
progressions  of  fifths  and  octaves. 
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If  you  teach  her  in  addition  to  apply  and  re- 
solve the  chief  chord  of  the  Seventh,  she  can 
help  herself  for  for  all  wants  of  a  dilettante.  If 
she  feels  like  going  on,  add  to  the  table  the  inver- 
sions of  the  chords  and  their  application,  which 
you  cannot  accomplish,  however,  without  written 
exercises.  The  next  step  to  thoroughbase  is  thus 
made ;  all  chords,  modulations,  &c.  come  now  in 
their  respective  order  ;  but  the  "  dilettante  "  wo- 
man has  no  time  for  them ;  and  even  if  she 
learned  them,  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  her, 
unless  she  had  creative  power.  You  may,  finally 
teach  to  very  judicious  pupils,  the  different  kinds 
of  chords  of  the  Seventh. 

This  will  suffice  to  render  the  complete  theory 
an  irrepressible  want  for  pupils  of  great  talent. 
But  the  teacher  should  not  forget  that  marrying 
cuts  off  considerably  any  learning"  of  women. 
This  regard  should  of  itself  induce  him  to  arrange 
definite  steps  for  lady  dilettante  upon  which  they 
can  so  inform  themselves  that  they  will  not  need 
to  unlearn  thai  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


Binorah, 

OR 

THE  SAINT'S-DAY  OF  PLOEEMEL. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Come  with  us,  reader,  to  Brittany,  land  of 
gnome,  dwarf,  brownie,  fairy,  sprite  and  goblin  ; 
land  of  imagination  and  superstition,  and  strong- 
hold of  legendary  lore  I 

The  evening  sun  is  setting,  and,  as  it  sinks  far 
away  westward,  cradled  in  a  mass  of  rugged,  fan- 
tastic shaped  clouds,  purple  and  golden,  its  last 
rays  linger  on  a  wild  stretch  of  broken  moorland 
country. 

Goatherds  and  peasants  are  wending  their 
homeward  way  across  the  moor,  and,  as  they  gain 
the  many  paths  which  intersect  the  plain,  they 
break  up  into  knots,  each  selecting  the  shortest 
road  to  the  welcome  homestead. 

The  scene  is  truly  pastoral ;  the  moor  scented, 
in  the  evening  air,  with  thyme,  broom  and  heath- 
er ;  the  long,  yellow  haired  goatherd  and  peasant, 
dressed  in  the  simple  and  primitive  habits  of  a 
remote  and  thoroughly  rural  province  ;  the  white 
and  grey  flocks  answering  the  call  of  the  herds- 
man and  consreeatinn;  tojcether,  from  height  and 
hollow ;  the  deep-tolling  bell  from  the  chapel  on 
the  hill-side,  minjling  with  the  shrill,  tinkling 
carillon  of  goat  and  sheep-bells — all  to  combine 
a  picture  of  Arcadian  simplicity. 

While  the  peasants  are  taking  leave  of  each 
other — a  farewell  rendered  short  and  impatient 
by  the  fast  coming  gloom,  and  a  remembrance  of 
the  weird  inhabitants  of  the  haunted  glen,  away 
in  the  distance — a  strange  figure  crosses  the 
moor.  It  is  that  of  a  young  Breton  maiden, 
beautiful  of  face,  despite  the  mass  of  thick,  un- 
kempt hair  which  flows  about  it  in  matted  con- 
fusion ;  graceful  of  form,  notwithstanding  the 
mass  of  tawdry,  torn  finery  that  envelopes  her 
person.  The  wreath,  the  scarf,  that  coral  neck- 
lace, the  bridal  hues  of  the  once  gay  dress,  the 
bridal  bouquet  so  firmly  clenched  in  her  hand — 
all  denote  that  this  poor  creature  is  some  crazed 
being,  whose  wits  have  gone  with  that  marriage- 
day  disappointment ! 

A  large  white  goat  flies  before  her ;  and  pres- 
ently, exhausted  by  her  efforts  to  catch  it,  she 
falls  upon  the  moor,  exclaiming — 

"  Marie,  Marie  !  pretty  playmate,  I  am  weary 
of  seeking  for  thee." 


The  peasants,  observing  her,  whisper  to  each 
other — • 

"  Alas !  there's  the  poor  mad  girl  again  !  Al- 
ways seeking  for  her  lost  goat !" 

"  Marie  !  Marie  !"  continues  the  crazed  girl  ; 
but  the  goat  heeds  not  the  call.  One  of  those 
rapid  transitions  which  accompany  wandering 
reason  succeeds,  and  the  girl  rises  on  one  knee 
and  rocks  herself  to  and  fro.  "  They  say  we  are 
both  crazed,  Marie  ;  but  we  know  well  how  un- 
true it  is  !  Our  wild  life  is  better  than  all  their 
gladness !"  Again  she  changes  her  attitude  ;  and 
now  she  clasps  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  as  though 
an  infant  were  cradled  in  her  arms.  "  Sleep,  my 
darling,"  she  cries,  swaying  forwards  and  back- 
wards, "  Sleep,  darling  !  Nought  can  harm  thee 
now  !  Am  I  not  watching  over  thee  ?  Hark  to 
your  cradle  song — the  brook  chasing  through  the 
leafy  glade  !  But,  see  !  The  wolf,  in  the  dark, 
would  creep  upon  us  !" 

And,  full  of  wild  fear,  she  springs  to  her  leet, 
and  flies,  with  the  speed  of  the  frightened  hinJ, 
over  the  moor,  away  into  the  gloom  ! 

The  night  has  now  fallen.  The  moor  is  desert- 
ed ;  and  no  sound  can  be  heard  save  the  wind, 
which  sweeps  across  it,  wailing  for  the  departed 
sun. 

Far  away,  across  the  dark  plain,  a  light  can 
be  descried.  Let  us  hasten  towards  it.  We  stop 
at  a  rude  cabin,  the  door  of  which  a  man  is  has- 
tily unfastening.  On  entering,  he  deposits  a 
rude  piece  of  musical  apparatus,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Breton  bagpipe,  on  the  rough  bench  beside  the 
almost  consumed  logs,  which,  now  and  again, 
crackle  upon  the  hearth.  Having  kindled  the 
wood  into  a  flame,  by  throwing  fresh  logs  upon 
the  hearth,  the  man  wipes  from  his  forehead  a 
quantity  of  cold  perspiration,  and  breaks  into  a 
soliloquy. 

"  Well,  here  I  am — safe  at  home  again  !  Witches 
and  will-o'-the-wisps,  Corentin,  the  wandering 
bag-pipe  player  laughs  at  you !  Catch  me 
staying  abroad  after  dark,  piping  the  soul  out 
of  my  body  for  a  couple  of  crowns,  as  Martin 
had  the  face  to  ask  me  to  do,  merely  because  he 
has  got  married,  and  because  he  and  his  bride 
want  a  dance  !  Catch  me  crossing  the  moor 
after  nightfall !  Catch  me  passing  the  end  of  the 
lane  that  leads  to  the  demon's  glen.  I  dare  say 
she's  sitting  there  now — the  wild  woman  of  the 
wood,  who  goes  about  dressed  as  gaily  as  Mar- 
tin's wife  was  this  morning.  If  she  happens  to 
take  a  fancy  to  a  young  man,  and  if  he  happens 
to  say  a  civil  word  to  her — twist  goes  his  neck, 
and  off  she  sets  to  catch  some  fresh  victim  !  The 
very  thought  of  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  !  Con- 
found those  logs,  why  won't  they  burn  ?" 

The  hut  was  almost  in  darkness,  and  the  sup- 
erstitious musician  quickly  struck  a  light,  from 
flint  and  steel,  and  lit  a  lamp.  Scarcely  had  he 
deposited  the  lamp  on  the  rude  bench  which 
served  for  a  table,  when  he  started  back  in 
terror. 

"  Bah  !  It's  only  my  own  shadow  on  the  wall," 
he  said,  reassured.  "  I  thought  it  was  my  grand 
father,  come  back  again  to  see  how  I  was  keep- 
ing the  old  place  in  order,  and  what  I  was  doing 
with  the  money  bags  he  hid  away  so  cunningly  ! 
Plague  take  this  lamp.  One  sees  more  shadows 
with  it  than  without  it." 

The  musician  now  went  towards  a  rough  chest, 
which  was  placed  endwise  in  the  corner,  and  be- 
gan to  search  within  it. 


"  Which  way  is  the  bread  ?  Oh  !  here  it 
is!" 

Having  secured  a  large  roll  of  bread,  Corentin 
returned  to  the  chimney,  and  brought  out,  from 
among  the  dying  wood-ashes,  a  small  pan. 

"I  wonder  if  the  soup  has  kept  hot?"  he  be- 
gan, as  he  lifted  the  liJ  and  peered  into  the  pot. 
Evidently  satisfied  with  his  investigation,  he  sat 
down,  placed  the  pan  between  his  knees,  and 
commenced  breaking  the  bread  into  it. 

"  Eating  is  as  good  as  company — especially 
when  one  doesn't  happen  to  be  fond  of  one's 
own  !  Eating  gives  a  man  courage,  too — espe- 
cially if  he  does  not  have  a  supjjly  to  begin  with. 
Well — I  know  I  am  not  as  bold  as  a  trooper ;  but 
is  it  my  fault  ?  A  man,  after  all,  is  only  such  as 
he  is  born ;  and  who  can  help  that  ?  Nature 
makes " 

The  wind  had  blown  the  crazy  window  open, 
and  he  had  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  philosophical 
musings  of  Corentin,  who  sprang  up  in  alarm, 
crying,  "  Holy  mother !  What  is  that  ?  Ah 
it's  only  the  wind  !"  he  said,  shutting  the  window. 
"  -^^y  grandfather's  bagpipes  might  have  afforded 
shutters,  I  beg  to  say,  ere  he  left  this  tumble- 
down place  to  anybody.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  have 
ferreted  out  all  that  the  old  man  may  have  left 
in  nooks  and  corners,  I'll  bid  adieu  to  this  rotten 

old  place,  and Eh  !  there's  another  noise — a 

footstep !  No  there  is  not !  The  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  make  a  noise  myself.  When  one 
can't  hear  anything,  there's  nothing  to  be  heard  ; 
and  if  fear  takes  away  a  fellow's  courage  and 
appetite,  music,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  him 
bold  and  hungry  !"  With  these  words  the  mu- 
sician equipped  himself  with  his  bagpipes,  and 
soon  drowned  the  sighing  of  the  rising  wind  with 
his  discordant  din.  Unfortunately  for  Corentin, 
his  lamp,  which,  like  music,  was  necessary  to 
maintain  his  courage,  suddenly  went  out ;  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  terror-stricken  bagpiper 
saw,  by  the  flickering  light  from  the  logs,  the  door 
of  his  cabin  pushed  open,  and  the  wild  woman 
enter. 

Corentin  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  cross 
himself,  and  to  gasp  out,  "  Oh  '  oh  !  Who — who 
are  you  ?" 

The  wild  woman  seemed  regardless  of  the  ter- 
ror-stricken youth  for  a  moment ;  but  presently 
she  burst  out  into  a  song — 

*'Tune  up  thy  pipes  to  a  ditty  gay; 

Play  away. 

And  neyer  stay, 
My  merry  neighbor. 
What  shall  I  give  thee,  piper,  pray  ? 
Why — a  kiss,  for  thy  labcr  !" 

Impelled  by  some  unknown  power,  Corentin 
could  not  help  obeying  the  strange  command. 

"  It  is  the  Queen  of  the  Glen,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "  I  am  lost !"  The  wild  woman  con- 
tinued her  song — • 

"  Go  on !  go  on  I  go  on ! 
At  thy  peril  something  gay. 
At  thy  peril,  piper,  play  I 
Though  to-morrow  we  shall  marry, 
I  will  haye  my  tune  to-night  I" 

Then  suddenly  changing  her  mood,  the  Wild 
Woman  of  the  Glen,  as  Corentin  called  her,  but 
who  was  in  reality  the  poor  mad  girl  we  have 
seen  chasing  her  goat  over  the  moor,  caught  the 
musician  by  the  hand.  "  Give  me  thy  hand  to 
dance  with  me,"  she  said,  and  immediately  re- 
sumed her  strange  ditty — 

'*  Here's  my  hand :  so  advance 
Thiough  the  maze  of  the  dance. 
We  are  gone  ere  they  find  us! 
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And  so  lightly  we  pass 
OVr  tliG  dew  on  the  grass, 
No  trace  is  behind  us  I"' 

"  I  will  not,  I  will  not,"  cried  Coi'cntin,  cross- 
ing; liimself  fervently.     "  Avaunt,  witch." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  noise  was  heard  out- 
side. Some  one  was  impatiently  battering  upon 
the  door.  The  wild  woman  ceased  her  song, 
flew  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  fled  into  the 
night. 

"  Halloa,  Granfather  Martin,"  shouted  the  im- 
patient visitor  on  the  outside.  "  What,  Grand- 
father Martin.     Open,  I  say." 

"  Heaven  defend  me,"  cried  Corentin,  creep- 
ing behind  a  chair.  "  Some  one  asking  for 
Grandfather  Martin,  and  it's  almost  midnight." 

Tired  with  shouting,  the  visitor  forced  open  the 
door  witli  a  succession  of  lusty  kicks. 

"  Help.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan,"  cried  the 
cowardly  and  superstitious  Corentin. 

"  Come  out,  idiot,"  said  the  visitor,  dragging 
Corentin  from  his  retreat.  "  What  do  you  take 
me  for,  ninny  ?" 

"  Well,  if  you  are  not  Tie,  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Who  am  I?  An  old  friend  of  Grandfather 
Martin's.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Out  at  present.     Out,  I  assure  you." 

"  Out.  Where  ?  I'll  go  and  And  him.  Where 
is  he  V 

"  Perhaps  you  know  already.  He's  perhaps  up 
there — perhaps  down  there.  How  do  I  know  ? 
'Tis  three  weeks  since  we  buried  him." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  stranger's  face  as  he 
heard  this. 

"  Buried,  and  I  counted  on  the  old  man's  help !" 
he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Buried  him,"  he  re- 
peated, resuming  his  former  e.xpression.  "  And 
you  are  his  heir  and  successor,  eh  ?" 

"  If  four  tumble-down  walls  make  a  property, 
I  am  an  heir,"  replied  Corentin.  "  What  else 
did  my  grandfather  die  worth  ?  Sir,"  he  contin- 
ued with  a  bow,  "  I  am  too  poor  to  keep  up  all 
his  acquaintances." 

"  Poor.  What  has  become  of  the  bags  full 
of  crowns  old  Martin  made  by  playing  on  his 
pipes  ?" 

It  was  not  from  fear  of  an  unearthly  visitor 
that  Corentin's  legs  shook  this  time.  "  I  shall  be 
robbed  and  murdered,"  he  groaned  inwardly. 
"  Sir,"  he  began  in  an  insinuating  voice,  "  how 
shocking  it  is  of  people  to  spread  such  ill-natured 
reports.     Good  evening  to  you,  sir." 

"  What,  turn  an  old  friend  of  your  grand- 
father's away,  would  you  ?  Do  you  think  me 
the  Evil  One  they  say  he  was  in  league  with  ? 
Well,  if  you  were  more  hospitable,  it  would  be 
better  for  you.  A  few  thousand  crowns,  per- 
haps.    'Tis  a  pity." 

"  Sir,  did  you  say  a  few  thousand  crowns  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?" 

•'  Nothing." 

"  Thousands  of  crowns  nothing  to  a  beggar 
like  me." 

The  stranger  seemed  to  hold  Corentin  in  too 
great  contempt  to  answer.  But,  as  he  turned 
his  face  towards  the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth, 
the  knitted  brows  and  quickly  moving  lips  told 
that  deep  thoughts  were  present  in  his  brain. 
"  There  may  be  something  made  of  this  poltroon 
after  all,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Corentin,  he  said  aloud,  "  Thousands  of 
crowns,  and  something  more.  But  never  mind  ; 
finish  your  supper,  empty  your  bottle,  go  to  bed, 
and  dream  you  are  married  to  the  Wild  Woman 
of  the  Glen." 


"  Sir,"  said  Corentin,  "  I  see  you  are  a  worthy 
person.  Would  you  not  eat  a  bit  for  company's 
sake  ?  As  to  the  bottle  of  wine,  I  have  none  to 
offer." 

"  Well,  I  have  walked  far.  Do  you  know  a 
crown  when  you  see  it  ?  There,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, handing  the  coin  to  Corentin.  "  Fat  Paul's 
tavern  is  not  f;xr  off.  Go,  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  let  it  be  good  stuff." 

Corentin's  hand  clutched  the  crown  greedily. 

"  Suppose,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  half  whining  tone 
— "  suppose  Paul  can't  give  change  ?" 

"  What's  change  to  a  thirsty  man  with  his 
thousands  of  crowns  to  fling  away  ?  Be  off,  my 
brave  fellow.     I  am  dying  for  a  drink." 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  on  Corentin 
than  the  stranger  gave  vent  to  these  words — 

"The  scheme  will  do.  The  fish  jumps  at  the 
bait.  His  avarice  will  make  him  forget  his  fears, 
and  the  wine  will  do  the  rest.  So  old  Martin  is 
dead  ?  And  so  it  is  his  grandson — a  precious 
miser  like  himself — who  shall  be  the  first  man 
that  touches  the  treasure.  Is  he  worth  being 
sorry  for  ?  Oh,  Dinorah.  if  I  long  for  this  trea- 
sure, I  want  it  only  for  thee  ;  and  if  some  one's 
life  must  pay  for  it,  better  his  than  mine.  Come 
what  will,  however,  this  night  shall  decide  my 
fate.  Ah,  there  you  are,  lad,"  said  he,  looking 
up  and  adilressing  Corentin  who  had  entered 
with  the  bottle  of  wine.  "  Come  sit  down  and 
let  us  drink.  Come,  let  us  make  each  other's 
acquaintance. 

What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Corentin,  travelling  bagpipe  player." 

"  Good ;  well  mine  is  Hoel." 

"lioel!" 

"  Yes,  good  sir." 

"  Did  you  fancy  the  wine  was  never  coming? 
But  Paul's  tavern  was  so  full.  'Tis  the  eve  of 
our  Saint's-day." 

"  Ah,  the  Saint's  day  of  Ploermel  to-morrow, 
is  it  V" 

"  Yes ;  and  the  grandest  Saint's-day  in  all 
Brittany,"  said  Corentin,  depositing  the  bottle 
upon  the  table,  and  placing  the  change  out  of  the 
stranger's  reach. 

"  All,"  replied  Hoel,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  know 
something  about  that  day  already.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  of  such  a  place  over  yonder,  as 
the  Willow  Farm  ?" 

"  The  Willow  Farm,"  repeated  Corentin,  as  he 
arranged  the  table.  "  Perhaps  he  will  not  ask 
for  his  change,"  he  muttered.  "  Yes ;  as  you 
were  saying — the  Willow  Farm,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Yes ;  the  farm  that  was  burnt  by  lightning, 
just  a  year  ago,  on  the  Saint's  day  of  Ploermel." 

"  If  I  could  only  make  him  drunk,"  whispered 
Corentin  to  himself,  as  he  busied  about  spreading 
the  table  and  lighting  the  lamp — "  if  I  could  only 
make  him  drunk,  he  would  forget  his  change. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  speaking  aloud,  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  table.  "  Burnt  by  lightning,  you 
were  saying.  The  Willow  Farm  !  Yes  ;  I  have 
heard  of  it." 

The  stranger  seemed  only  to  utter  his  thoughts 
aloud — 

"  Her  father  lived  there — my  Dinorah's  father. 
We  were  to  have  been  married — my  Dinorah 
and  I — immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the 
fete  !  You  are  a  stranger  hereabouts  ?  Well, 
the  lightning  set  fire  to  the  farm  ;  the  house  was 
burnt  to  the  ground." 

"  Burnt  to  the  ground."     Corentin   repeated 


aloud.     "  He  does  not  remember  his  change,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

"  Well,"  Hoiil  went  on,  "  we  were  beggared 
— both  of  us.  How  could  I  marry  her  ?  I  saw 
the  farm  in  ashes.  How  could  I  marry  her? 
Drink,  Corentin.  I  would  have  sold  my  soul,  at 
that  moment,  for  a  bag  of  money,  to  build  the 
farm  again.  I  was  so  wild  with  misery.  But 
you  don't  drink.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  old 
Anthon}-  ?" 

"  Old  Anthony  I     Old  Anthony,  the  wizard  ?" 

"  Bah,  wizard.  Well,  he  passed  near  me,  say- 
ing with  a  sneer,  '  Oh,  the  bridegroom  wants 
money,  does  he  ?  Well,  I  dare  say  the  bride- 
groom can  find  money,  if  the  bridegroom  knows 
where  to  find  it.'  But  you  have  nothing  in  yonr 
glass.     Why  don't  you  drink?" 

"  I  do — I  do  drink.     Go  on." 

"'Come  along  with  me,'  said  Anthony.  'If 
the  bridegroom  wants  to  find  money,  there's 
money  where  he  may  find  it.  Lots  of  money. 
Gold.  Diamonds.  Jewels !'  Drink,  youno- 
man." 

"  Gold.     Diamonds.     Jewels  I     Where  ?" 

"  Where.  '  Hidden  in  the  Demon  Glen,'  said 
Anthony.  '  Dwarfs  and  brownies  hide  the  trea- 
sure ;  but  it  is  to  be  found,  and  he  who  is  to  find 
it  must  fast  and  pray,  and  live  alone,  and  speak 
to  no  living  creature — least  of  all,  a  living  woman 
— for  a  twelve-month.  Do  you  want  to  rebuild 
this  farm  house  ?  Do  you  want  your  bretrothed  ?' 
said  old  Anthony.  '  If  you  do,  come  along  with 
me  ;  but  if  you  do,  you  must  come  at  once.' " 

"  Gold.  Diamonds.  Jewels.  Well,  and  so 
you  went  along,"  said  Corentin,  taking  off"  a  glass 
of  wine  at  a  gulp. 

"  I  was  desperate,"  said  Hoel.  "  I  was  hope- 
less. What  could  I  do  ?  How  could  I  marry 
her  ?  I  left  her.  I  left  money  for  her  with  an 
old  friend.  Money.  A  miserable  sum  compared 
with  what  I  had  paid  for  the  coral  necklace  she 
wore.  Well,  as  I  have  told  you,  old  Anthony 
knew  about  hidden  treasure  in  the  Demon  Glen. 
He  wanted  his  share  of  this  treasure,  but " 

"  But,"  replied  Corentin,  cupidity  glaring  from 
his  distended  eyes. 

"  But  he  happened  to  die,  as  your  grand- 
father, old  Martin  did." 

"  Die." 

"  Aye  ;  but  he  left  me  a  legacy." 

"  A  legacy.     What  legacy  ?" 

"  Instructions  how  to  obtain  the  hidden  trea- 
sure hereabouts.  Here's  the  hazel-wand  he  left 
me  to  dispose  of  the  dwarfs  and  brownies. 
'  After  the  year  has  passed,'  said  he ;  '  when  the 
night  shall  come,  there  will  be  a  bell — a  goat's 
bell — that  shall  ring.  Follow  that  bell ;  it  will 
go  on — on  to  the  Demon  Glen.  As  the  midnight 
hour  strikes,  wild  fire  will  play  over  a  stone  ;  and 
that  is  the  stone  which  covers  the  hidden  trea- 
sure.' " 

Corentin's  curiosity  made  him  thirsty.  He 
swallowed  off  a  glass  ere  he  spoke. 

"  Treasure.  What  ?  he  e.xclaimed.  And  with 
dwarfs  and  brownies  to  guard  it.  I  like  treasure 
as  well  as  you.  But  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
dwarfs  and  brownies  ?" 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  This  I"  And  the  stran- 
ger showed  his  hazel-wand.  "Anthony  gave  me 
first  a  caution,  and  then  a  prayer  backwards. 
'  Do  not  listen  to  whatever  may  be  said  to  you,' 
said  he ;  '  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  everything.'  If  you 
come  with  me,  I  will  teach  you  the  words.  What 
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say  you  ?  Thousands  of  crowns,  remember. 
Well,  is  it  a  bargain  V     Yes  or  no  ?" 

"  Share  and  share  alike.  But  what  good  can 
I  do  ?  I  have  not  passed  a  year  in  a  wood  with- 
out talking  to  a  woman." 

"  That's  no  matter.  There  must  be  two.  And 
since  Anthony  is  dead  and  your  dear  grandfather 
also,  why  should  not  his  grandson  profit  ?" 

•'  What  can  be  his  fancy  for  sharing  the  trea- 
sure with  me  ?"  said  Corentin  to  himself 

"  Come,"  said  Heel,  impatiently  seizing  Cor- 
entin by  the  wrist,  and  half  dragging  him  through 
the  door  of  the  hut. 

"  Hark.  What  is  that  ?"  cried  the  frightened 
Corentin. 

A  bell  was  sounding  in  the  darkness. 

"  Come  along.  'Tis  the  goat's  bell,  that  is  to 
conduct  us  to  the  gold.  Listen,  fool.  We  must 
find  out  on  which  side  it  rings.  Come  along. 
Quick." 

And  the  poor  musician  was  dragged  by  the 
stranger,  forth  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER   II. 

•'  Halloa !  Not  so  fast !  Wait  a  moment  ! 
Why,  they  are  half  way  home  already  !  Good 
night,  there,  neighbor  !  I  say,  Claude,  you  have 
made  me  drink  too  much  of  Fat  Paul's  wine  to- 
night." 

"  Better  too  much  than  not  enough,"  replied 
his  companion. 

These  are  evidently  some  of  joll  Fat  Paul's 
company  wandering  home  over  the  moor. 

"  Well,  that's  true,"  said  the  first  speaker. 
"  But  what  business  had  I  sitting  so  long  in  Paul's 
tavern,  when  I  promised  to  take  that  poor,  crazy 
girl  back  to  the  village  ?  And  now,  how  is  one 
to  find  her,  Master  Claude  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  replied  the  person 
addressed.  "  What  a  fancy  it  is  of  hers  to  go 
rambling  and  roaming  about  the  couutry  when 
the  moon's  at  full !  If  you  catch  her  you  won't 
keep  her  in  a  house.  So,  what  I  say  is,  what's 
the  use  of  trying  to  find  her,  poor  mad  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  true.  If  they  would  have  left 
poor  Dinorah  alone,  after  her  old  sweetheart  had 
left  the  country,  she  would  not  have  been  so 
bad.  But  when  they  tried  to  make  her  marry 
long  George,  the  tailor,  in  order  to  drive  Hoel 
out  of  her  head,  that  upset  her  quite  :  and  who 
can  wonder.  Master  Claude  ?  " 

"  Not  I  for  one,"  replied  Claude.  "  Yet,  if 
Hoel  comes  back  a  rich  man — for  Long  George, 
the  tailor,  says  Hoel  swore  he  would  come  back 
a  rich  man  —  think  you  he  will  look  at  her  as  she 
is  now  ?  " 

"  Why,  no !  Unless  he  can  bring  her  brains 
back  ;  but  money  will  hardly  manage  that.  But 
come  along,  my  head  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  I 
want  to  get  home." 

Scarcely  had  this  worthy  pair  staggered  awa}', 
ere  the  poor  creature,  the  mad  Dinorah,  came 
bounding  along,  singing  her  snatches  of  wild 
song :  — 

''  Here  am  I  I  here  am  I! 
My  Hoel  waits  hard  by. 
But  no  !  he  will  deceive  me, 

The  night  is  coming  ;  they  have  passed  on,  and  leave 
me!" 

At  this  instant  the  moon  broke  out  from  a 
cloud,  and  cast  Dinorah's  shadow  before  her  on 
the  heath. 

"  Ah,  morning  at  last  1  And  here  is  my  own 
dear  friend ! "   she   exclaimed,    addressing    her 


shadow.     At  last  we  shall  sing  at  the  wedding  — 
we  shall  dance  at  the  wedding  1     Shall  we  not  ?  " 

And  she  flung  herself  on  the  ground,  and  com- 
menced talking  with  the  shadow  near  her.  But 
presently  the  moon  became  obscured  by  a  pass- 
ing cloud,  and  the  shadow  disappeared.  The 
poor  being  broke  out  — 

"  Ah,  cruel  !  thus  to  leave  me  in  loneliness  and 
pain.  Said  I  aught  to  grieve  thee  ?  Return  — 
return  ! " 

The  moon  again  burst  forth ;  the  shadow  re- 
turned. 

"  Ah  !  here  is  Hoel !  "  she  cried.  "  Give  me 
yout  arm,  and  let  us  go  !  The  bell  is  ringing : 
our  friends  all  ready.  To-day  is  the  Saint's  day. 
Look  yonder,  the  procession  is  coming ;  all  the 
village  is  on  its  way  to  the  chapel  to  see  us  mar- 
ried." 

The  night  was  beginning  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ise of  the  high  wind  that  had  been  racing  for  an 
hour.  A  tempest  was  coming  on.  Peals  of  dis- 
tant thunder  were  heard.  And,  as  the  poor 
creature  caught  the  sound,  she  exclaimed  — 

"  But,  mine  own,  do  you  hear  the  thunder  ? 
But  no  matter,  the  storm  may  rage  as  wildly  as 
it  will,  our  love  is  too  strong  for  it.  Come,  dear 
Hoel  —  come  to  the  chapel ! " 

In  her  mad  terror,  poor  Dinorah  fled  over  the 
moor,  nor  stopped  till  she  reached  the  entrance 
to  a  rocky  ravine.  The  place  was  wild  and  aw- 
ful in  aspect.  A  number  of  Druidical  stones  lay 
piled  up,  marking  the  altar  of  a  by-gone  religion. 
Behind  was  a  bridge,  formed  by  the  trunk  of  an 
old  tree  flung  across  the  rocks,  and  beneath  this 
rushed  a  body  of  foaming,  tumbling  water.  She 
was  not  alone  in  this  terrible  spot,  however. 
Two  men  were  seen  entering  the  ravine ;  one 
was  waving  a  hazel-branch  before  him,  and  call- 
ing to  his  less  resolute  companion  to  follow. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Hoel  —  for  it  was  he.  "Yes, 
this  is  the  place,  I  see  ;  the  Demon  Glen  of  which 
Anthony  told  me." 

"You  see!  You  must  have  the  eyes  of  an 
owl,  then,"  replied  his  companion,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  bagpipe  player.  "  It  is  pitch  dark. 
Pity  we  forgot  the  lantern." 

"  Why,  man,  the  lightning  will  do  as  well. 
Just  such  weather  as  it  were  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
on  the  last  Saint's-day.  Hush,"  Hoel  continued, 
as  he  counted  the  chimes  of  the  village  clock, 
which  faintly  sounded  a  long  distance  away. 
"  Yes,  it  is  eleven  o'clock." 

"  And  at  twelve  the  wild  cross  of  fire  will  play 
upon  the  stone." 

"  Till  daybreak,"  said  Hoel.  "  And  if  we  lose 
to-night's  chance,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  treas- 
ure for  ever." 

'•  And  where  shall  we  see  the  fire  ?  " 

"  Over  yonder,  across  that  bridge." 

"  Bridge,  do  you  call  that  rotten  old  tree  ? 
Expect  a  man  to  cross  it  in  this  weather,  too  ?  I 
wish  I  was  safe  in  my  cabin." 

"  Wait  here,  coward,  while  I  go  and  examine 
the  place.  Wait  here  while  I  cross  the  bridge. 
Stop,  I'll  leave  you  my  hazel-branch,  for  company 
and  protection.  Remember  you  bring  it  along 
with  you  when  I  call."  And  with  this,  Hoel 
commenced  clambering  up  the  rocks  towards  the 
old  bridge.  But  scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  tot- 
tering path,  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks  on 
the  other  side,  when  Corentin  shrieked  out  — 

"  Come  back,  Hoel !  For  Heaven's  sake  come 
back  !  It  is  all  over  with  us.  Here  is  the  wild 
woman  again." 


It  was  Dinorah  who  stood  before  the  trembling 
piper. 

"  Is  it  thou,  piper  ?  "  she  cried. 

The  musician  could  only  drop  the  hazel-branch, 
fall  on  his  knees,  and  cry,  "  Oh,  oh  !  " 

"  Thou  art  Long  George,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  'Tis  useless  to  deny  it.  I  should  know  that 
wicked  smile  anywhere.  Who  bade  thee  make 
love  to  me  ?  I  am  not  mad,  though  they  say  so  ; 
for  I  will  not  marry  thee.  Go,  bad,  malicious 
man  !     Go,  I  hate  thee  ! " 

"  Idiot  that  I  was,"  said  Corentin,  "  not  to  have 
known  who  it  was  before.  It  is  the  poor,  harm- 
less, crazy  girl  who  lodges  with  Louis'  mother, 
and  who  always  fancies  some  one  is  coming  back 
to  dance  with  her." 

"  Hush,  didst  thou  not  hear  ?  " 

"  Hear  !     Hear  what  ?  " 

"  A  stone  that  fell  in  the  valley  yonder." 

"  A  stone  !  Can  Hoijl  have  played  me  false, 
and  found  the  liidden  treasure  without  me  ? 
Hold,  comrade,  have  you  found  the  hidden  treas- 
ure ?  " 

"  The  hidden  treasure  ! — the  hidden  treasure," 
shrieked  Dinorah,  and  she  burst  into  one  of  her 
wild  songs  — 

"  Dark  thy  fate  is  g^loomingj 
Man  of  evil  omen  — 
He  who  first  lays  hold  on 
Hidden  treasures  golden. 
Dies  ere  the  year  is  over  7' 

"  Dies  ere  the  year  is  over,"  she  repeated. 

"  Dies  ere  the  year  is  over !  Ah  !  now  I  begin 
to  see  what  that  traitor,  that  strange  comrade  of 
mine,  meant  with  his  sharing  and  his  generosity, 
and  his  letting  me  go  first." 

At  this  moment,  Hoel  returned  across  the  frail 
bridge.  "  Are  you  there,  comrade  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  What  has  happened  to  make  you  call  so  loudly  ? 
Did  not  the  hazel-branch  protect  yon  ?  The 
bridge  is  safe  enough  for  you  i  and  methinks  I 
have  found  the  very  stone,  on  the  other  side. 
Come,  prepare." 

"  But  why  am  I  to  go  before  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I  wear  on  my  finger  a  blessed  ring 
that  might  interfere  with  the  charm." 

"  A  ring  !  I  wear  two  — two  blessed  rings  — 
one  in  each  ear." 

"  Will  you  compel  me  to  use  force,  miscreant  ?  " 

At  this  juncture  Dinorah  came  up  to  the  pair, 
still  singing  the  ditty  — 

"  He  who  first  lays  hold  on 
Hidden  treasures  golden. 
Dies  ere  the  year  is  over  I  " 

"I've  got  it  —  I've  found  it,"  said  Corentin, 
suddenly.  "  You  shall  not  go  first ;  I  shall  not 
go  first :  she  shall  go  first ! " 

"  She  —  a  woman  !  What,  expose  her  to  the 
peril  ?  " 

"  No  matter  for  such  as  she  —  'tis  the  mad  girl 
whom  I  took  for  the  Wild  Woman.  Hush,  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.     I  will  make  her  go." 

"  This  is  what  Anthony  foretold,"  said  Hoel 
recognizing  Dinorah,  but  shrinking  away  from 
her.  "  Let  me  be  wary.  Is  it  a  demon  ?  Is  it 
shadow  ?     Is  it  a  woman  ?  " 

"  This  way,  fair  one,"  said  Corentin,  wishing 
to  lead  Dinorah  towards  the  bridge.  But  Dino- 
rah heeded  not.     She  sang  — 

''  The  long-betrothed  I  wait  to  ese; 
0 !  bird  of  morn !  the  night  is  o'er ; 
Repeat  thy  song  of  love  once  more  I  " 

"  That  voice,"  gasped  Hoel.  "  Can  it  be  my 
Dinorah's  !  Oh.  no.  Anthony  told  me,  if  I  saw 
my  father  ready  to  die,  my  mother  sue  for  mercy, 
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or  if  my  love  went  weeping  by,^'twould  be  but  a 
delusion  to  tnwart  me.  I  must  heed  not,  hear 
not,  or  my  hope  is  lost." 

At  this  instant  Dinorah's  truant  goat  appeared 
on  the  bridge,  and  instantly  the  girl,  throwing 
off  her  coral  necklace,  flew  towards  it.  The 
goat  was  by  this  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  Dinoroh  eagerly  following  it.  Hoel, 
seeing  the  necklace,  stepped  forward,  and,  pick- 
ing it  up,  recognized  his  old  love-gift.  "  It  is 
she,"  he  cried  ;  but  before  the  words  had  left  his 
lips,  the  tree  had  broken  down,  and  Dinorah  was 
plunged  into  the  boiling  cataract  below.  Forget- 
ful of  his  long-sought  treasure  —  forgetful  of  ev- 
erything but  his  Dinorah,  Hoiil  rushed  forward 
to  save  her  from  destruction. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  Saint's  day  ;  the  storm 
of  the  previous  night  has  passed  away,  and  the 
happy  villagers,  whose  homes  are  this  time  unin- 
jured, are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  fete  of  Plo- 
ermel.  A  procession  is  making  for  the  villa  e 
church  ;  two  per.sons  arc  walking  under  a  canopy 
of  flowers ;  one  is  a  young  girl  who  leans  upon 
the  arm  of  her  lover.  The  peasants  come  for- 
ward, and  offer  the  maiden  a  bridal  veil  and  a 
green  branch.  This  maiden  is  Dinorah,  saved 
from  death  by  her  lover,  Hoel,  upon  whose  arm 
she  is  now  resting.  By  degrees,  Dinorah,  struck 
with  one  familiar  object  after  another,  has  re- 
gained her  faculties,  awakening  slowly  as  if  from 
a  dream,  till  she  at  length  recognized  her  Hoel. 
And  now  the  two  are  proceeding  to  the  church 
to  have  their  union  solemnized. 

Corentin  creeps  up  to  Hoel,  and  asks,  "  About 
that  gold  ?     Have  you  found  it  ?  " 

And  Hoel,  pointing  to  the  blushing  girl  at  his 
sine,  answers  — 

"  Yes !  for  here  is  treasure  untold  ! " 

Philadelphia  Weekly  Union. 

Teaching  the  Piano  in  Classes. 

ViEGiNiA,  November  17th,  1860. 

Mk.  Editor  ; — In  your  "  Journal  "  of  Novem- 
ber, you  invite  all  such  as  are  interested  in  an  inquiry 
made  by  some  one  from  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  to 
give  their  experience.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  me,  I  will  state  you  my  ex- 
perience for  what  it  is  worth.  Tlie  inquiry  is  :  Can 
a  teacher  teach  more  than  one  pupil  on  the  piano  at 
one  time,  doing  them  all  justice  ? 

Now  I  will  grant  that  three,  four,  or  more  pupils 
who  are  to  receive  instructions  upon  the  piano  at  the 
same  time,  have  precisely  the  same  degree  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  same  quantity  of  musical  talent,  and 
pay  a  like  attention  to  their  lessons.  I  will  further- 
more suppose  that  they  know  all  the  notes  and  the 
keys  on  the  piano  alike  and  well.  With  this  class 
the  teacher  begins  his  first  lesson.  Now  as  every 
teacher  of  any  experience  knows,  the  reading  of  notes, 
even  in  the  first  "  Five  Finger  Exercise  "  and  the 
striking  of  the  right  key  on  the  instrument  is  not  the 
work  of  one  single  moment.  Here  then  is  the  first 
difficulty.  A  will  strike  a  key  while  B  or  C  may  be 
looking  for  it  yet.  The  next  thing  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  strike  that  key,  and  here  is  an  obstacle 
over  which  no  advocate  of  class  teaching  can  come. 
One  pupil  will  let  the  hands  hang  down  from  the 
key-board,  the  other  will  let  the  fingers  play  in  the 
air,  -Hhile  one  finger  strikes  a  key  ;  still  another  will 
hold  the  wrist  high  and  bend  down  the  knuckles  ;  or 
another  will  press  the  thumb  against  the  hand  and 
strike  with  the  whole  hand  instead  of  letting  the 
thumb  work  independently  ;  while  some  turn  their 
hands  outwardly  when  using  the  fifth  (little)  finger. 

These    are  obstacles   sometimes   of   the   greatest 


magnitude  oven  by  single  scholars,  but  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  with  classes.  Any  teacher 
who  really  desires  that  his  pupils  should  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  his  instruction  must  admit  that 
upon  this  basis,  viz  :  the  right  and  proper  use  of  the 
fingers  rests  all  after  success.  But  has  not  every  one 
seen  and  sometimes  sadly  beheld  the  awkward  man- 
ner in  which  learners  play  octaves  or  sixths,  (I  mean 
consecutive  ones  ?)  and  has  it  not  sometimes  b.Tflli'd 
the  exertions  of  a  teacher  for  months  to  correct  this 
faulty  habit  1  How  then  are  all  these  faults  in  differ- 
ent degrees  with  different  pupils  to  be  corrected  in  a 
class  7  Suppose  A  makes  a  mistake,  the  teacher 
corrects  it  while  the  others  wait ;  next  B  makes  a 
mistake  and  a  diflFerent  one  from  A,  then  A  and  C 
must  wait  .and  thus  we  proceed  say  one  line.  Is  this 
the  end  of  if!  No  !  not  by  any  means.  The  same 
fault  will  be  made  by  the  same  pupil  perhaps  ten,  or 
twelve  times,  if  not  more.  Can  the  teacher  stop  the 
other  pupils  every  time  and  still  say  that  he  has  done 
justice  to  them  ■?  Has  he  not  squandered  the  time 
for  which  they  pay,  and  which  of  right  belongs  to 
them? 

There  is  but  one  way  to  teach  by  this  method,  and 
that  is,  to  force  every  pupil  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take .and  to  make  it  as  many  times  as  the  others,  not 
more  nor  less.  And  do  you  ask  when  will  that  be  ? 
I  must  say  never,  never !  But  now  I  will  grant  that 
the  fingers  are  drilled,  then  comes  the  time.  The 
advocates  of  class-teaching  say  they  can  teach  the 
time  better  in  classes.  But  suppose  the  pupils  are 
changed  from  one  class  to  another,  and  does  it  not 
always  t.ake  sometime  for  the  new  comers  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  new  class  ?  It  is  in  my  opin- 
ion an  illusion  ;  the  pupils  are  only  taught  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  each  otiier's  playing. 

I  have  had  scholars  from  a  neighboring  city,  who 
were  taught  in  classes,  and  so  far  from  understanding 
the  time  they  did  not  know  one  note  from  another. 
They  follow  the  leaders,  who  reap  the  benefit  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  others.  If  I  could  consider  it 
teaching  music,  when  my  scholars  le.arn  a  piece  of 
music,  parrot-like,  without  knowing  why  and  where- 
fore this  or  that  thing  has  to  be  done  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, or  if  I  could  consider  my  scholars  players,  when 
they  rattle  over  a  Polka  or  Schottisch,  then  I  would 
advocate  class-teaching,  for  I  believe  a  scholar  with 
any  sort  of  musical  talent  would  follow  and  catch 
the  "  tune  "  without  studying  the  thing  itself 

How,  I  ask,  will  a  teacher  impress  the  right  color- 
ing of  one  of  Beethoven's  or  any  other  classical  com- 
poser's compositions  upon  his  pupils  in  a  class  ?  It 
is  preposterous  to  think  of  it.  But  unfortunately  too 
m.an}'  are  considered  music  teachers  who  cannot  go 
beyond  a  Polka  or  Schottisch. 

Lastly  1  woidd  say  to  your  correspondents  in 
Mississippi,  don't  make  your  art  the  means  of  filling 
your  pockets.  If  it  rewards  you,  so  much  the  better. 
But  let  your  aim  be  the  continual  improvement  of 
music.  Don't  consider  a  man  a  musician,  who  instead 
of  improving,  degrades  this  noble  gift  to  man.  Look 
how  many  of  our  illustrious  masters  died  almost 
pennyless,  but  behold  them  how  their  lustre  shines  in 
the  constellation  of  the  musical  firmament,  a  lustre 
which  will  never  fade  as  long  as  mankind  shall  be 
grateful  to  their  benefactors. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  to  hear  from  some  one  else 
who  can  do  this  important  subject  more  justice 
than  I  have  done,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
demning an  abuse  which  is  being  practised  upon  a 
credulous  public.  Yours,  etc.,  E.  L.  J. 


Beadbhrt's  Piano  Factort. — Ourreaders  recol- 
lect that  the  piano-forte  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Lighte 
&  Bradburys  was  burned  down  last  December.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  with  character- 
istic enterprise,  they  are  going  again,  under  full 
steam,  with  a  new  building  on  the  old  site,  but  en- 
larged nearly  three-fold,  with  all  new  machinery,  and 
making  better  instruments  even  than  they  did  before, 
as  well  as  making  them  much  faster,  and  more  of 
them.     Warehouse,  No.  521  Broome  street. 


Hook  at  xnn  Piano. — One  of  Hook's  extraordi- 
nary talents — which  .amounted  in  him  to  almost  a 
genius — was  his  gift  of  sin^'ing  improvised  songs  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  wliilc  under  the  influence  of 
excited  convivi.il  fcolinfis.  He  would  sit  down  to  the 
pianoforte,  and  quite  unhesitatinjily,  compose  a  verse 
upon  every  person  in  the  room,  full  of  the  most  point- 
ed wit,  and  with  the  truest  rhyme,  gathering  up,  as 
he  proceeded,  every  incident  of  the  evening,  and 
working  up  the  whole  into  a  brilliant  sone.  He 
would  often,  like  .lolm  Parry,  sport  with  operatic 
measures,  in  which  he  woidd  triumph  over  every  va- 
riety of  metre  and  complication  of  stanza.  But  John 
Parry's  exhibitions  are  carefully  studied,  whereas 
Hook's  happiest  effects  were  spontaneous  and  unpre- 
meditated. The  effect  he  produced  on  such  occasions 
was  almost  marvellous.  Sheridan  frequently  wit- 
nessed these  exhibitions,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  such  power  possible,  had  he  not 
witnessed  it.  Of  course,  Hook  was  usually  stimula- 
ted by  wine  or  punch  when  he  ventured  on  such 
exploits  ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  during  one  of  his 
songs,  at  which  Coleridge  was  present,  every  pane  in 
the  room  window  was  riddled  by  the  glasses  flung 
throuffb  them  by  the  guests,  the  host  crowninp;  the 
bacchanalian  riot  by  demolishing  the  chandelier  with 
his  goblet. 


\mt\\\  Correspnknce. 


r^' 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14. — With  the  new 
Academy  of  Music,  (just  being  completed,)  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  Brooklyn  can  be  set  down  in 
your  books  as  a  decidedly  musical  city.  May  be  yon 
knew  that  before.  Well  never  mind,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  fact  to  me,  for  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  you  much  good  news  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  First  of  .all  let  me  speak  of  the  "  Phil- 
harmonic "  with  its  very  perfect  orchestra  of  fifty 
performers  witli  Eisteld  as  conductor  and  Noll  as 
leader.  The  subscription  list  is  even  better  than 
last  season's,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
above  concert  pitch.  Next  Saturday  evening  comes 
the  first  concert  of  the  season  at  the  Athenaeum, 
which  very  nice  hall  has  been  much  beautified  and 
improved,  making  it  one  of  the  best  concert  rooms  in 
the  country.  The  orchestral  programme  consists  of 
Beethoven's  second  Symphony,  (D  major,)  Schu- 
mann's overture  to  "  Manfred "  and  Kreutzer's 
overture  "A  Night's  Sojourn  in  Granada."  The 
two  rehearsals  already  given  were  delightfully  satis- 
factory, and  the  enjoyment  increases  upon  each  hear- 
ing. So  I  write  this  letter  hefore  the  concert,  for  fear 
that  your  humble  sen-ant  will  be  "  too  full  for  utter- 
ance." Afterwards,  F.ibbri  and  Stigelli  and 
Bergner  (the  violinccllist,)  are  to  be  the  soloists, 
and  a  delicious  programme,  with  a  full  house  is  to 
be  the  result. 

The  Academy  of  Music  will  be  completed  by 
January.  It  is  a  fine  building  indeed,  amply  large, 
although  a  trifle  smaller  (and  thereby  better,)  than 
the  New  York  Academy.  The  exterior  is  of  pressed 
brick  with  sandstone  ornamentation,  romanesque  in 
style  and  withal  decidedly  beautiful.  The  interior 
details  are  everything  to  be  desired.  Superb  stage, 
unequalled  scenery,  machinery,  etc.  Every  seat  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  stage,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  audience  has  received  all  attention.  At  one  end 
of  the  building  and  over  the  vestibule  is  a  cozy  con- 
cert room,  with  accommodation  for  about  nine 
hundred  people,  which  will  he  a  nice  arrangement 
for  all  sorts  of  soirees  and  other  good  things  sure  to 
come.  This  beautiful  room  will  also  make  a  fine 
promenade  for  the  entr'acte  on  Opera  and  Philhar- 
monic nights.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
an  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  one  just  spoken  of 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  musical  matters  in 
Brooklyn.  The  people  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
opening,  of  which — p.articuhars — when  they  come. 
Choir  matters  are  without  change,  (I  believe),  ex. 
cepting  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where 
the  ordinary  quartette  arrangement  has  given  place 
to  the  much  better  and  fuller  effect  of  double  chorus, 
with  four  solo  voices.     This  is  being  accomplished  by 
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your  old  friend  George  William  Wakren,  who 
having  spent  all  his  life  in  Albany,  and  thirteen  j'ears 
(not  besides)  as  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church  of 
that  city,  accepted  a  call  to  "  Holy  Trinity  "  last 
August,  and  is  now  a  resident  here.  As  your  talent- 
ed and  appreciative  correspondent  — ( —  (where's 
Trovator ')  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  cross 
the  ferry  to  supply  you  with  metropolitan  musical 
information,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  1  have  nothing 
more  to  say — this  time.     As  ever  your  devoted, 

Jem  Bags. 

Chicago, — The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Chicago  gave  their  first  concert  in  Bryan  Hall,  on 
Monday  Eve.  Nov.  19,  to  a  large  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  assemblies  ever  seen  in  Chicago.  The 
hall  was  well  filled,  though  only  200  ticlicts  were  is- 
sued by  the  Society  ;  the  rest  were  subscribers.  The 
performances  were  in  every  respect  satisfactory  and 
realized  more  than  the  expectations. 
Pakt  1. 

1.  Symphony  No  2,  in  D  major.  Opus  3S Beethoven 

a — Introduzione  Allegro  eon  brio,    h — Larghetto  Canta- 
bile.     c — Scherzo,     d — Finale  Allegro  molto. 

2.  Quintette  and  Chorus,  from  "  Martha" Flotow 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture  to  the  •'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " Nicolai 

2.  Sextette,  from  *'  Lucia" Donizetti 

3.  Solo  for  the  Violin.     (Fantasie  dedi^e  i  Paganinil.de  Beriot 

Performed  by  Mr.  Krail  Weimberg.) 

4.  Chorus,  from  Tannhauser Wagner 

The  perfection  of  the  orchestra,  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  the  Second  Symphony,  Overture  to 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Tannhauser,  was 
remarkable,  considering  that  this  was  the  first  public 
rehearsal  of  a  new  Society,  not  over  six  weeks  old. 
Tlie  vocal  performances  are  also  entitled  to  much 
praise,  and  the  violin  solo  of  Mr.  Emil  Weinberg,  a 
pupil  of  Spobr,  elicited  the  warmest  applause.  The 
next  concert  will  be  given  December  17th.  The  fol- 
lowing well  known  gentlemen  compose  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  first  year  . 

President,  E.  J.  Tinkham.  Vice  President,  Wm. 
H.  Clark.  Secretary,  Otto  H.  Matz.  Treasurer, 
Wm.  H.  Waite.  Librarian,  A.  De  Passio.  Conduc" 
tor,  Hans  Balatka.  Executive  Committee,  E.  F. 
Stickney,  E.  W.  Smith  and  A.  W.  Dohn. 

gtoigljfs  IffiirttEl  of  Slusit. 

BOSTON,   DEC.   1,   18B0. 
Mr,  Otto  Dresel's  Second  Soiree. 

1.  Choral J.  S.  Bach. 

2.  i^nata,  (  E&,  op.  29.) Beethoven. 

Allegretto — Scherzo — Minuetto — Finale. 

3.  Romance,  {op.  28,) Schumann. 

Etude,  iB6,) Chopin. 

4.  Marcia  Funebre Chopin. 

Intermezzo Otto  Dresel. 

PolonaiFe,  (in  A,) Chopin. 

5.  Adagio  from  1st  Concerto Chopin. 

Song  without  words Mendelssohn. 

6.  Three  four-part  Songs Mendelssohn. 

There  are  limitations  in  human  nature.    I  suppose 

it  is  best  so,  disagreeable  as  it  is  sometimes.  One  of 
us  goes  about  with  a  soul  all  burning  with  musical 
enthusiasm  ;  he  discriminates  correctly,  he  feels  deli- 
cately, but  his  fingers  will  not  work.  There  is  an- 
other one.  Nothing  excites  him  more  than  a  paint- 
ing. He  has  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  he  even  tries 
his  hand  at  the  brush  —  but  the  colors  refuse  to 
mingle  at  his  bidding.  He  fails.  There  are  people 
that  fail  in  that  which  they  would  love  best  to  do. 
They  are  the  receptive  natures,  and  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  emotions.  Then  there  are  others  who 
have  working  fingers.  Tintinabulation  exquisite— 
but  no  emotions.  So  there  are  painters  with  a  power 
over  color.  They  obey  them,  they  mingle  gorgeous- 
ly ;  but  the  man's  picture  lacks  the  essential  thing, 
the  poetic  feeling,  the  artistic  point  of  view. 


But  happy  is  he  who  unites  them  both,  the  artistic 
feeling  and  the  artistic  mastery  of  the  mechanical. 
And  happy  are  those  that  may  admire  the  artistic 
perfection  of  his  productions. 

The  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  29,  No.  2, 
bearing  the  question  mark  half  seriously,  half  archly 
at  its  head,  and  the  sweet  smile  answering  it,  was 
just  the  proper  medium  to  lead  one  from  the  deep 
devotional,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  contrite  feel- 
ing of  the  Choral  into  the  gladsome  fellowship  of 
man.  There  is  this  in  Mr.  Dresel's  playing,  that 
the  ideas  of  the  composer  take  form  under  his  fin- 
gers. You  cannot  mistake  nor  the  timid,  half  mel- 
ancholy question  nor  the  airy,  flitting  smile,  nor  the 
tender,  longing  sigh,  nor  the  hearty,  rollicking  fun, 
when  he  interprets  the  master.  His  rendering  is  in 
harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the  composer ;  he 
awakens  the  sleeping  Graces  and  makes  them  enchant 
us  with  their  motion.  The  Choral  with  its  thought- 
ful entwining  of  parts,  each  of  which  tells  its  own 
devotion  in  its  own  manner,  leads  us  far  from  the 
world  without,  deep  into  the  secret  chambers  of  our 
own  heart.  But  the  Sonata  repeats  for  us  the  young 
days  of  our  happiness.  Its  feeling  is  youth,  youth 
with  all  its  brilliant  fervor  and  mystery,  the  world 
yet  a  paradise  and  hopes  blossoming  everywhere. 
How  mysterious  and  in  the  same  breath,  how  inno- 
cently frank  and  playful  are  those  passages,  where  in 
the  second  part  (m  21)  the  left  hand  plays  the  six- 
teenths h  natural,  D  flat,  and  c,  Cagainst  the  simple 
six-eighth  notes/  g  and  e,  c  of  (he  right  hand.  How 
lovely  and  simple  is  the  Mozartean  melody,  the  coun- 
ter-theme of  the  first  part.  This  part  is  full  of  the 
peculiar  Beethoven  flavor,  early  though  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  though  the  influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
was  still  upon  the  master.  Witness  the  trill  in  the 
cadenza  at  the  end  of  the  first  part. 

Busily  trips  along  the  accompaniment  to  the  gen- 
ial and  happy  melody  of  the  Scherzo  in  A  flat  major. 
But  here  we  see  again  the  budding  genius  of  the 
master.  Who  but  he  would  have  contrasted  this 
same  lovely  melody  by  those  mysterious  restive  ques- 
tions, descending  staccato  to  a  single  repeated  tone, 
as  he  does  in  m  9 — 18"!  Then,  introduced  by  the 
Tonic  chord,  fortissimo,  both  parts  run  off  staccato  in 
sixths,  playing  together  like  a  pair  of  happy  children, 
and  closing  the  part  in  the  same  joyous  playful  manner 
on  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  in  E  flat.  There  was  as 
much  of  the  waywardness  and  happy  abandon  in  the 
rendering  as  in  the  piece  itself  The  Scherzo  is 
written  in  the  happy  flow  of  youthful  feeling,  when 
the  realities  of  life  have  never  yet  shown  their  Gorgon 
heads,  withering  the  gladsome  forms  of  sweet  inno- 
cent fancy.  The  humorous  element,  so  potent  in 
the  latter  Scherzos  of  the  master,  that  mocking  at 
grief,  familiar,  deep-felt  grief,  the  superiority  over  it, 
gained  in  many  a  hard  struggle  within  the  lonely 
heart  full  of  longing  unsatisfled,  appears  here  in  faint 
touches  only,  such  as  for  instance  m  9 — 18  quoted 
above. 

Sweetly  and  gently,  an  innocent  love  soug — a  pas- 
sage from  Paul  and  Virginie — flows  the  Minuetto  in 
E  flat  major  along  Tenderly  and  lovingly,  express- 
ing a  mysterious  undefinable  feeling  of  bliss  and  love, 
exchange  in  m  4  and  5  of  the  Trio,  the  Diminished 
Seventh  Chords  /sharp,  a,  e  flat,  and  a,  c,  e  flat,  g 
flat,  a,  with  the  corresponding  Dominant  and  Tonic 
chords  of  E  flat  in  the  first  and  second  measures. 
And  innocently,  sweetly,  with  just  a  shade  of  deep- 
est tenderness,  closes  the  movement  with  the  Coda. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Presto — Finale,  this 
embodiment  of  mirth,  rollicking,  frolicking,  exuberant 
joy.  Horace  could  not  but  have  this  movement  in 
his  anticipating  mind  when  he  sings  in  one  of  his 
odes,  "  now  is  the  time  to  drink,  to  strike  the  earth 
with  an  easy  foot."  Many  a  fair  face  beamed  with 
delight  at  the  splendid  rendering  of  the  careless  aban- 
don to  joy  in  the  first  twelve  measures.  And  many 
an  eye  glistened  with  rapture   at  the  whole-souled 


romping  fun  of  the  passage,  measures  thirteen  and 
subsequent.  The  delicacy  of  touch,  the  ease  of  hand 
with  which  Mr.  Dresel  rendered  this  matchless  move- 
ment was  enchanting.  The  harmonic  change  with 
the  surprising  reentry  of  this  secoud  motive  in  G 
flat  major,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part,  the 
first  part  closing  with  the  Dominant  Seventh  in  E 
flat,  is  again  one  of  those  admirable  touches  of  Beet- 
hoven's genius. 

The  close  by  means  of  the  first  phrase  is  happy, 
sweet  and  yet,  by  a  few  closing  chords,  surprisingly 
strong.  Beethoven  would  have  been  charmed  to 
hear  his  work  so  beautifully  played.  It  was  inspi- 
ration— and  the  nicest  shading,  the  warmest  coloring 
marked  the  rendering  of  the  work. 

Why  does  Mr.  Dresel  not  play  one  Sonata  by 
Beethoven  at  every  one  of  his  soire'es.  I  am  sure 
the  audience  would  thank  him  earnestly. 

The  noble  Romanze  in  F  sharp  major,  by  Schu- 
man,  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  deep  feeling, 
the  skilful  coloring  and  the  strict  form  in  which  the 
composer  gives  utterance  to  his  musical  ideas.  The 
Germans  call  Romanze  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
is  love  placed  in  conflict  with  some  serious  adventure. 
This  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  Romanze.  The 
sweet  melody  in  the  form  of  a  duet — how  beautiful 
those  faint  upper  tones  of  the  figuration,  repeating  it, 
came  in  —  is  built  on  a  groundwork  of  most  solid  har- 
monic texture,  in  some  places  full  of  imitations,  in 
polyphonic  treatment,  the  various  parts  skilfully  being 
led  their  own  way  and  yet  perfectly  chiming  in  with 
each  other.  The  tasteful,  fresh  etude  in  E  flat  was 
followed  by  that  exceedingly  happy  Valse  in  A  flat, 
op.  42,  played  with  the  same  matchless  grace  and 
taste  as  the  preceding  pieces.  We  might  venture  the 
question,  however,  was  it  not  somewhat  too  fast,  too 
nervous  ?  AVe  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dresel  much  for 
this  kind  addition  to  the  programme  as  well  as  for 
the  Polonaise,  likewise  by  Chopin,  played  in  the  sec- 
ond part,  before  the  Spring-song. 

It  was  well  that  the  pause  between  the  two  parts 
lasted  as  long  as  it  did.  The  sombre  Funeral-March 
in  B  flat  minor,  from  the  Sonata,  op.  35,  by  Chopin, 
opened  the  second  part  in  quite  a  different  strain 
from  the  close  of  the  first.  It  has  been  heard  often, 
but  it  loses  nothing  of  the  annihilating  feeling  of  de- 
spair in  the  first  part.  How  awfully  those  Tonic 
chords  in  B  flat  minor,  alternating  with  the  Quart- 
sixth-chord  of  G  flat  major,  impress  one  I  And  then 
the  gigantic  rise  into  D  flat  major,  descending  to  the 
corresponding  minor  key  again  in  repeating  the 
phrase  I  There  is  a  colossal  breath  of  plan  in  the 
march,  that  makes  it  an  epic  of  the  deepest  meaning. 
The  second  melody  in  D  flat  major,  sweet,  loving,  as 
an  angel's  voice,  surprisingly  relieves  one  from  the 
fearful  grandeur  of  the  first  part.  The  genial  Inter- 
mezzo by  Mr.  Dresel,  in  pure  taste,  happily  led  us 
over  to  the  chivalric  Polonaise  by  Chopin  in  A  major, 
op.  40.  There  is  a  haughty,  noble,  bold  expression 
in  this  Polonaise,  as  of  the  accepted  lover  in  the  ful. 
ness  of  his  triumphant  joy.  Especially  marked  is 
this  bold,  chivalric  feeling  in  the  third  and  fourth 
parts,  the  Trio,  where  even  the  accompaniment 
breathes  that  proud  and  lofty  spirit  which  is  supposed 
to  be  preiiminently  developed  in  the  aristocratic 
classes  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  Polish  nobil- 
ity. The  absence  of  all  sentimental  feeling  is  notice- 
able, the  piece  running  on  in  an  uninterrupted  current 
of  proud  splendor. 

The  beautiful  Adagio  from  Chopin's  first  concerto 
is  so  well  known,  both  as  to  its  contents  and  the  ar- 
tistic rendering  of  the  same  by  Mr.  Dresel,  that  com- 
ment seems  unnecessary.  Very  excellent,  to  allude 
only  to  one  particular,  was  the  limpid,  graceful  flow 
of  some  swift  figurative  passages  in  the  middle  and 
toward  the  end.  They  appeared  like  a  shower  of 
most  fragrant  variegated  blossoms  descending  of  a 
delicious  evening. 

The  Spring  song  never  wears  out ;  it  is  truly  one 
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of  Mendclssolin's  happiest  creations.  We  think  tlie 
piissionate  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  2G,  witli 
its  sombre  hues  and  more  melancholy  character 
formed  a  most  happy  contrast  to  the  pieces  between 
which  it  was  pl.iced. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  tasteful  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Leonhard  entered  inio  the  spirit  of  the 
composer  and  tlie  solo  performer  in  his  accompani- 
ment to  the  Adagio  from  Chopin's  concerto.  We 
wi.5h  earnestly,  this  »rtist,  with  his  enthusiastic  striv- 
ing after  the  best  in  his  art  and  his  great  ability, 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  him  oftener 
than  he  does.  Nor  ought  the  Choral  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, in  which  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Harwood,  Mrs. 
Ivempton,  Messrs.  Draper  and  Langerfeldt  mingled 
sweetly,  devotionally.  Mrs.  Harwood's  voice  was 
beautiful  and  sympathetic  as  ever  and  the  rich  tones 
of  Mrs.  Kempton's  contralto  came  in  strongly  and 
pleasantly.  In  the  Mendelssohn  songs  they  did  not 
seem  so  fresh.  We  noticed  in  the  first  soiree  that 
Mrs.  Harwood's  voice  lost  of  its  sweet,  sympathetic 
qualify,  at  the  same  time  when  the  temperature  of  tlie 
hall  was  almost  insufferable.  It  may  have  been 
from  the  same  cause  this  time.  If  the  second  of 
the  three  four-part  songs  had  been  omitted,  we  think 
the  entertainment  would  have  gained.  Tlie  intona- 
tion especially  in  the  tenor  was  not  as  pure  as  in  the 
others,  and  some  of  the  phrases  seemed  more  Iiurried 
and  less  clear  than  was  desirable.  Did  the  sudden 
lapse  from  warm  Indian  summer  time  to  icy  winter 
in  a  single  afternoon  affect  them'?  The  Boston  cli- 
mate is  very  trying  to  voices. 

There  is  one  feature  in  these  soirees,  whieli  makes 
anticipation,  enjoyment  and  remembrance  of  them 
equally  pleasant,  the  consciousness  that  everything 
in  them  is  in  harmony,  perfect  fitness  and  artistic 
taste.  Mr.  Dresel  is  surely  conferring  a.  great 
benefit  on  the  musical  community  by  them.  And 
we  only  regret  that  we  have  not  more  of  them. 

The  public  seem  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
these  exquisite  concerts,  the  hall  being  completely 
filled.     The  third  soire'e  of  four  takes  place  to-night. 

*t 


The  Piiilhakmonic  Society  in  its  advertise- 
ment in  another  column  gives  tlie  particulars  of  the 
terms  upon  which  its  concerts  will  be  given.  The 
orchestra  will  consist  of  44  members,  larger  consider- 
ably, it  will  be  perceived,  than  we  have  had  for 
many  years  in  Boston,  except  on  special  occasions. 
The  expenses  of  the  series  have  been  carefully  esti- 
mated, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  mentioned,  be  secured  by  subscription, 
in  order  to  give  the  concerts.  The  lists  are  in  the 
music  stores,  and  at  such  low  prices,  we  shall  confi- 
dently expect,  within  a  week,  to  see  them  filled. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Paris.  —  Theatre  Imperial  de  I'Opera  Comique. 
The  "  Pardon  de  Ploermel  "  has  been  taken  up  here, 
with  a  new  Dinorah,  Mile.  Montrose,  who  sang  it 
with  great  succcs,  making  an  immense  advance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  being  hailed  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  French  singers. 

The  part  of  Hoel  was  given  to  Mile.  Wortheimber, 
being  a  change  of  sex  in  the  part,  and  it  was  sustained 
by  her  with  admirable  success.  Some  changes  were 
made  in  the  score,  which  were  written  by  Meyerbeer 
for  Madame  Nantier-  Didiee. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  The  Prophete,  II  Trovatore, 
Lucia  and  Orfu  have  been  given.  Semiramis  was  to 
follow.     La  Traviata  had  been  given  with  Tcdesco. 

Yestvali  is  about  to  make  un  operatic  tour  in  the 
French  provinces  and  in  the  Hague  and  at  Rotter- 
dam to  sing  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Orph&,  Favorita 
and  II  Trovatore. 

II  Matrimonio  has  been  revived  also,  with   Mile. 


Maria  Halter,  Alboni,  Pcnco,  Gardoni,  Zucchini  and 
Badiali. 

Schubert's  "  Frlking,"  arranged  for  the  orchestra 
by  Berlioz,  has  just  been  published  in  score  and  with 
separate  parts.  This  produced  an  immense  effect 
when  sung  by  Roger  at  the  festival  at  Baden,  and 
will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  singers  whose  voices 
ma  adapted  to  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  pianist,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  has  been  struck  with  paralysis,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  appear  in 
concerts  again. 

ilarlha  is  to  be  brought  out  with  Alboni  in  tha 
part  of  Nancy,  the  other  characters  being  sustained 
by  Mario,  Mile.  Kalter  and  Graziani. 

Dresden.  —  We  learn  that  Madame  Biirdo-Ney 
will  leave  this  city  for  New  York,  where  she  is  to  cre- 
ate the  part  of  Dinorah  in  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel, 
so  that  we  are  possibly  to  hear  Meyerbeer's  great 
new  opera,  at  last.  All  over  Europe  we  read  ac- 
counts of  the  performance  of  this  great  work,  all 
glowing  w^ith  enthusiasm  at  its  beauties  and  success. 
Spohr's  Faust  is  to  be  revived  in  the  course  of  the 
winter. 

Rochester.— The  Ladies  Charitable  Society  gave 
a  concert  November  23,  at  which  a  young  lady  well 
known  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  as  a  very  remark- 
able singer  made  her  first  public  appearance.  The 
Democrat  speaks  as  follows  of  her  performance  : 

Miss  Greenough  has  truly  a  wonderful  voice,  and 
she  manages  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  very 
effective.  She  has  evidently  been  carefully  trained 
under  masters  who  knew  the  value  of  the  pupil  they 
were  educating.  We  do  not  pretend  to  possess  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  such  matters  to  write  an  elabor- 
ate critique  on  her  style,  but  we  have  been  present  at 
many  concerts  and  have  listened  to  many  celebrated 
singers,  from  Jenny  Lind  down,  and  in  our  judgment 
Miss  Greenough  might  without  presumption,  aspire 
to  the  level  of  any  of  them  ;  the  incomparable  Jenny 
herself,  being  excepted.  No  doubt  further  cultiva- 
tion and  severe  study,  would  be  necessary  before  this 
young  lady  could  achieve  the  very  highest  rank  in 
the  musical  profession,  but  she  possesses  the  mater- 
ial with  which  to  build  to  the  summit  of  excellence. 
Indeed,  we  have  heard  not  a  few  operatic  celebrities 
whose  execution  was  much  inferior  to  hers.  Her 
manner  before  an  audience  is  such  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  great  self  confidence.  It  is  not  that 
of  the  amateur.  Miss  Greenough  received  several 
encores  and  bouquets.  Only  once  did  she  deign  to 
respond,  beyond  a  momentary  reappearance,  and  then 
she  sang  a  lively  little  song  in  some  unknown  tongue. 
We  liked  it  better  than  any  of  the  more  important 
pieces  sung  by  her,  except  the  final  "  Sahd  a  la 
France,"  which  is  always  a  favorite.  By  special  re- 
quest she  sang  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
"  Shadow  Song,"  which  was  much  admired. 

New  Orleans. — A  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence attended  the  new  Opera  House,  to  witness  the 
debut  of  Madame  Borchard,  as  Leonora,  in  the  Tro- 
vatore The  performance  not  only  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  which  this  artist  had  brought  with 
her  from  Europe,  but  vastly  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano, 
and  most  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  amplitude. 
Her  vocalization  is  exquisite  and  correct.  In  presto 
passages,  it  vibrates  with  as  much  ease,  rapidity  and 
evenness  as  in  the  less  difficult  parts.  Her  method 
is  the  style  of  correctness,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  her  vocal  powers  are  of  an  order  to  which 
our  people  have  not  been  accustomed  since  many 
years.  She  was  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
and  delight,  and  achieved  a  triumph  of  which  she 
may  well  be  proud. — N.   0.   Courier. 

The  Albion  speaks  thus  ot  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs and  of  Schumann  : 

The  next  event  in  the  musical  world  of  New  York 
was  the  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  took  place  last  Saturday  evening.  The  Sym- 
phony was  Robert  Schumann's  second.  Some  peo- 
ple find  fault  with  this  composer  because,  as  they  say, 
they  cannot  comprehend  him  ;  I  suppose  they  mean 


by  this  remark  that  they  cannot  trace  a  distinct  mel- 
ody— that  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  tunc."  It 
is  true  that  a  perpetually  recurring  air  does  not  run 
tlirough  most  of  his  movements,  and  that  there  are 
few  passages  which  the  hearer  can  remember  and 
whistle  as  he  recalls  them.  Considering  this,  it  is 
perhaps  right  to  say  that  Schumann  is  difficult  of 
comprehension.  But  yet  ho  seems  to  me  to  be  rich 
in  meaning.  Who  docs  comprehend  a  composer, 
except  in  cases  where  his  idea  is  so  palpably  present- 
ed tliat  he  who  runs  may  read  1  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  wonld  give  to  a  piece  of  music  but 
one  voice,  and  who  dogmatically  put  into  words  what 
they  declare  to  be  the  master's  meaning.  Music, 
from  each  of  its  thousand  strings,  sends  a  different 
utterance.  To  you  a  particular  passage  sings  of  a 
bright  future,  and  sunshine  leaps  into  your  soul ;  to 
your  next  friend  the  same  passage  but  tells  of  de- 
parted joys,  and,  while  listening,  his  heavy  heart  re- 
calls the  purple  hills  and  the  sweet  autumn  days 
receding  so  rapidly  into  the  past.  A  tliird  listener 
hears  tlie  voice,  and  liis  eye  grows  briglit  as  a  vivid 
picture  of  heroic  strife  is  painted  on  the  canvas  of 
ids  lirain  ;  he  is  the  hero  of  a  couflict  in  which,  with 
thrilling  words  exciting  the  ardor  of  his  followers, 
he  battles  for  tlie  noble  right,  and  hears  the  soul-lift- 
ing, triumphal  harmony  rewarding  his  valor.  Anoth- 
er, under  the  same  spell,  dreams  only  of  Arcady, 
and  hears  but  the  shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance,  as 
he  himself  talks  of  love  to  an  ideal  nymph  at  his 
side.  To  this  man  is  presented  the  bracing  air  of 
sunrise,  the  dew  of  the  early  morning  ;  to  that  one 
comes  the  softened  light  of  eventide,  and  the  glowing 
western  skv  lies  in  entrancing  beauty  before  him. 
And  yet  all  the.se  phases  of  fancy  are  made  to  appear 
by  the  same  succession  of  musical  tones,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  not  one  of  them  came  to  the  com- 
poser's mind,  coloring  his  work.  The  value  of  a 
piece  of  music  to  most  of  you,  who,  I  hope,  do  not 
listen  to  it  critically,  is  in  the  train  of  thought,  or 
rather,  of  reverie  which  it  induces.  I  say  I  hope 
you  do  not  listen  to  it  critically,  because  I  believe 
that  such  a  manner  of  hearing  robs  you  of  much  en- 
jovment,  and  destroys  the  best  effect  of  the  feast. 
That  striving  to  comprehend  the  composer,  as  you 
term  it,  interferes  sadly  with  your  pleasure  in  most 
cases,  by  taming  your  attention  from  the  fancies  of 
your  own  intelligent  brain,  evoked  by  the  sweet  con- 
cord.    At  least  I  think  so. 

Roger,  the  distinguished  singer  at  the  French 
opera,  whose  right  arm  was  shot  off  by  accident 
last  autumn  when  he  was  out  hunting,  was  furnished 
by  Van  Peetcrssen,  the  renowned  maker  of  artificial 
limbs,  with  an  arm  and  hand  which  were  regarded  as 
a  miracle  of  skill  and  successful  ingenuity.  But 
though  it  was  impossible  for  one  who  was  not  in  the 
secret  of  this  substitution  to  discover  that  the  arm 
was  a  supplementary  one,  the  singer  could  neither 
extend  this  arm  straight  before  him,  nor  could  he 
raise  it  upwards.  Mathieu,  another  famous  manu- 
facturer of  artificial  limbs,  has  now  contrived  for  the 
veteran  artist  an  arm  and  hand  which  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  limits  of  the  possilde  in  this  line  ;  as,  by 
its  aid,  every  movement  required  by  the  needs  of 
ordinary  life  can  be  performed  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  resembling  the  action 
of  a  living  arm  that  the  illusion  is  absolutely  com- 
plete. Instead  of  obtaining  the  flexions  of  the  fore- 
arms by  means  of  the  shoulder  acting  npon  a  string 
of  cat-gut,  as  in  former  attempts,  he  has  contrived  a 
system  of  machinery  in  which  the  string  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  hip  opposite  to  the  side  from  which 
the  arm  has  been  amputated.  The  movement  of  the 
artificial  arm  is  thus  due  to  a  slight  twisting  of  the 
body.  In  extending  the  arm,  and  moving  the  fingei-s, 
the  cord  by  means  of  which  these  motions  are  ac- 
complished is  attached  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
living  arm,  and  is  made  to  act  by  a  movement  of  the 
shoulders.  Finally,  a  third  cord,  whoso  function  is 
to  give  motion  to  the  index  of  the  artificial  hand,  is 
attached  to  the  hip  on  the  side  from  which  the  arm 
has  been  amputated.  The  result  obtained  by  the 
changes  thus  introduced  by  M.  Mathieu  into  this 
system  of  fabrication  may  thus  be  summed  up:  By 
the  aid  of  artificial  arms  constructed  on  the  old  sys- 
tem, it  was  possible  to  execute  flexion  and  rotation 
of  the  forearm,  and  to  move  the  fingers  ;  by  the  aid 
of  the  new  system,  not  only  may  the  arm  be  bent, 
and  made  to  assume  every  variety  of  position,  but 
the  forearm  may  be  fi.xed  at  will;  and,  by  means  of 
very  simple  machinery,  at  two  points  of  the  flexion, 
rendered  sufficiently  rigid  to  permit  the  wearer  to 
write,  use  a  fork,  and  perform  a  host  of  similar 
actions. 
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Eobin  Hood  and  English  Music. 

(Froni  the  Illustraied  Times.) 
Considered  as  an  English  opera — that  is  to  say,  an 
opera  of  which  the  music  is  English  in  style,  and  not 
merely  adapted  to  English  words — we  may  say  at 
once  that  Robin  Hood  stands  alonej;  for  to  say  that  it 
is  the  best  of  its  class  would  be  really  nothing.  Where 
is  its  class  1  What  English  operas  are  there  of  which 
the  music  (with  the  exception  of  the  ballads,  which 
have  always  the  effect  of  interpolations)  belong  really 
to  England,  as  our  poetry  belongs  to  it,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  painting  ■?  These  ballads  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould — of  which,  in  most  of  our 
operas,  the  soprano,  the  tenor  and  the  bass  sing  at 
least  two  a  piece,  of  two  verses  each,  and  the  contralto 
one  of  similar  dimensions — are  so  far  English  that 
they  generally  suit  the  English  words,  and  that  they 
are  found  only  in  English  operas  and  in  those  of  M. 
Flotow,  who,  however,  cannot  claim  to  have  invented 
the  style.  They  delay  the  action  ;  they  are  tediously 
alike  ;  they  are,  therefore,  seldom  in  character  with 
the  piece  to  which  they  belong,  or,  to  speak  with  more 
propriety,  in  which  they  are  introduced  ;  nor  are  they 
written  for  the  theatre,  except  in  so  far  that  the  thea- 
tre is  the  advertising-ground  of  the  music-publishers. 
We  do  not  include  in  this  class  such  airs  as  "  The 
Power  of  Love"  in  Satanella,  or  "  Flow  on"  in  Lur- 
line,  which,  besides  being  beautiful  melodies,  form 
essential  parts  of  the  operas  in  which  they  occur  ;  but 
every  one  knows  the  musical  entrees  to  which  we  al- 
lude, and  which  are  as  objectionable  in  English  operas 
as  are  the  conventional  and  eternall3'-repeated  side- 
dishes  of  which  "  G.  H.  M."  complains  in  English 
dinners.  Still  our  composers  are  in  a  curious  dilem- 
ma. Their  operas  are  to  be  English,  but  are  not  to 
depend  on  ballads.  They  are  to  be  dramatic,  but  are 
not  to  be  imitated  from  the  models  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  where  the  operas  most  generally  admired 
in  Europe  (including  England)  have  been  produced. 
That  the  ballads  to  which  we  have  referred  are  En- 
glish we  consider  beyond  a  doubt,  or  there  is  an  end 
to  nationality  in  music.  Indeed,  we  could  not,  help 
mentioning,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Chappell's  excellent 
■work.  Popular  English  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  how 
similar  in  style  some  of  the  melodies  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's, and  even  of  the  preceding  reign,  were  to  those 
produced  by  our  most  successful  English  composers 
in  the  present  day.  The  "  Bailiff's  Daughter  of 
Islington"  (second  tune),  with  a  more  modern  accom- 
paniment, would  not  be  unlike  some  of  the  ballads 
of  Mr.  Macfarren  ;  and,  "  Oh  !  the  syghes  that  come 
from  my  heart !"  (a  love  song  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL).  similarly  re-arranged,  and  introduced  into 
one  of  Mr.  Balfe's  operas  as  a  solo  for  the  baritone, 
would  pass  for  one  of  that  composer's  happiest  inspi- 
rations. The  music  of  our  English  operas  is  gener- 
ally imitated  more  or  less  from  foreign  models  in  the 
Jinales,  the  concerted  pieces  (except  here  and  there 
part-songs  in  the  old  English  style  are  introduced), 
and  the  dramatic  portions  generally ;  but  the  ballads 
have  (j.uite  an  English  character,  for  we  find  scarcely 
anything  like  them  abroad,  and  specimens  which 
closely  resemble  them  in  English  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time. 

Mr.  Macfarren,  however,  has  given  an  English 
style  to  his  work  throughout.  He  was  justified  in 
doing  this  (which  Mr.  Wallace,  for  instance,  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  doing  for  Lurline)  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  so  thoroughly  English.  But  in 
writing  Robin  Hood  Mr.  Macfarren  has  not  founded 
a  national  style  of  operatic  music  ;  for  the  same  style 
applied  to  subjects  not  English  might  be  found  as  in- 
appropriate as  the  music  of  The  Barber  of  Seville  if 
adapted  to  Tom  and  Jerry.  A  great  deal  can  be 
written  and  very  little  decided  about  this  question  of 
nationality  of  style  in  music.  If  Aubcr's  style  is 
French  (instead  of  being  his  own;  as  we  should  say), 
what  was  that  of  Ramenu  ■?  If  "  The  Marseillaise" 
is  such  a  thoroughly  French  air  (as  every  one  admits), 
how  is  it  that  it  happens  to  be  an  importation  from 
Germany  ■?  The  Royalist  song  of  "  Pauvre  Jacques" 
passed  for  French,  but  it  was  Dibdin's  "  Poor  Jack." 
Hovv  is  it  that  "  Malbrook"  sounds  so  French,  and 
"  We  won't  go  home  till  morning"  so  English'! — an 
attempt,  by  the  way,  having  been  made  to  show  that 
the  an-s  common  to  both  these  songs  were  sung  origi- 
nally by  the  Spanish  Moors.  We  fancy  the  great 
point,  after  all,  is  to  write  good  music  ;  and  if  it  be 
written  to  good  English  words,  full  of  English  rhythm 
and  cadence,  it  will,  from  that  fact  alone,  derive  a 
certain  English  character.  In  the  meanwhile,  Robin 
Hood  is  as  English  as  the  same  composer's  May  Day 
and  Christmas,  and  full  of  beautiful   music. 

"  God  Save  the  Queen." — N.  P.  Willis,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Home  Journal,  thus  describes  the  playing 
of  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  in  Grace  Church,  New 
York,  by  Mr.  Morgan,  the  celebrated  organist : 

The  church  was  empty  in  a  few  minutes,  all  except 
two  or  three  expectant  listeners  who  lingered  in  the 


aisle ;  and  the  slow  measure  of  the  hymn  was  first 
murmured  low,  like  the  scarce  .articulate  utterance  of 
a  prayer  in  solitude.  With  the  dimness  of  the  light 
upon  the  splendid  architecture  around,  and,  with  the 
absolute  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  this  beginning 
was  most  impressively  reverential.  And  then  came 
the  few  notes  of  the  (iir,  played  with  massive  solem- 
nity and  strength — like  the  chant  of  a  whole  army 
on  their  knees — impossible  to  hear  without  an  awe 
that  hushed  the  breath.  And  the  variations  com- 
menced, progressing  upward  with  the  exquisite  com- 
plexities of  inspired  composition — the  original,  sim- 
ple air,  dominant  throughout — and  brain  and  heart, 
thus  far,  keeping  pace  with  the  anthem's  stately 
tread.  But,  how  describe  the  gathering  together  of 
all  these  wonders  of  sound,  these  miracles  of  sur- 
prises in  harmony,  and  thundering  them  forth  in  one 
burst  of  a  hallelujah,  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
player  and  his  instrument  I  The  hush  of  the  desert- 
ed building,  and  the  reverberating  echoes  from  the 
arches  of  the  vaulted  roof,  probably  added  to  the 
effect — but  I  began  to  feel  that  str.ange  sense  of  un- 
certain foothold  upon  earth  which  comes  with  (he 
overtask  of  reason  and  sympathy.  Borne  to  the  limit 
— where  mortal  comprehension  ceases  and  angels  take 
up  the  hymn — and  still  the  instrument  went  on  I  I 
was  losing  the  knowledge  of  where  I  was,  reeling  in 
an  ecstasv  of  wonder,  when  the  sublime  hosanna  was 
suddenly  still — ceasing,  I  scarce  knew  how.  I  had  a 
vague  sense  of  an  apology  to  make,  for  I  had  jumped 
up  and  seized  hold  of  the  player's  arm  in  my  bewild- 
erment— but,  with  a  moment  or  two  of  looking  down 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  deserted  aisles,  I  felt  the 
calm  of  the  place,  and  so,  with  large  drops  of  sweat 
st.tnding  on  my  forehead,  I  recovered  the  knowledge 
of  my  whereabout.  I  had  really  been  almost  wrought 
up  to  frenzy  with  the  skill  aud  power  of  that  wonder- 
ful music. 

Liszt. 

From  Paris  to  Vienna  in  38  hours  via  Str.asburg. 
A  wonderfully  short  journey  compared  to  that  of  ten 
years  since  over  the  same  ground,  but  still  wearisome 
enough.  While  indulging  in  a  few  hoars'  rest,  which 
such  fatigue  rendered  indispensible,  I  was  this  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock  awoke  by  the  most  tremendous 
storm  of  pianoforte  thunder  and  lightning  that  ever 
disturbed  the  sleep  of  a  worn-out  traveller — a  perfect 
hurricane  of  harmony — a  chaotic  mass  of  sound,  in 
which  the  music  of  the  past,  present,  and  the  future 
wasjumbled  together  in  the  most  unintelligible  con- 
fusion. Tarentellas,  triumphant  marches,  scherzos, 
and  allegros  seemed  to  my  unaccustomed  ear  to  be 
commingled  without  any  definite  purpose  or  design, 
excepting  that  of  making  as  much  noise  as  the 
unhappy  instrument  was  capable  of  producing,  accord- 
ing to  the  rhapsodical  mood  of  the  performer.  I 
listened  for  a  time,  and  then  tried  to  sleep  again  in 
vain.  I  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  court-yard  of  this  most  respectable  hotel, 
"  Zur  Kaiserinn  Elizabeth."  The  domestics  were  at 
their  usual  vocations  ;  the  boots  was  busily  employed 
in  polishing  the  last  of  at  least  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  ; 
the  housemaid  was  sweeping  the  room  opposite.  No 
one  appeared  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
tempest  which  was  raging  in  the  apartment  on  the 
first  floor  opposite,  of  which  the  window  had  been 
opened  in  order,  very  probably,  to  allow  the  deafening 
volumes  of  sound  means  of  escape  in  safety.  Tran- 
quility, under  such  circumstances,  was  hopeless.  I 
rang  the  bell  and  inquired,  more  or  less  indignantly, 
who  was  allowed  to  create  such  a  disturbance  at  such 
an  early  hour  to  the  annoyance  of  all  reasonable 
people. 

"  Ich  weiss  nicht,  mein  Herr,"  replies  the  Stuhen- 
miidchen,  "  ausser  Doctor  Liszt  wohnt  in  dem 
Zimmer  gegeniiber."  Further  information  was 
unnecessary.  The  mystery  was  solved  ;  the  piano- 
forte thunder  and  lightning  by  one  word  explained. 
Liszt,  and  Liszt  alone,  could  have  evoked  such  a 
torrent  of  sound  from  any  instrument.  It  ceased 
almost  as  soon  as  I  had  learned  its  origin.  The 
morning  rhapsody  of  the  lion-pianist  had  exhausted 
itself 

During  the  day  I  met  Liszt,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  that  time  has  not  spared  him  any  less  than 
it  has  more  ordinary  mortals.  The  long  lanky  hair 
still  falls  over  the  lofty  brow  ;  the  eagle-eye  still 
glances  brightly ;  but  the  hair  is  tinged  with  grey ;  the 
brow  is  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  ugly  crow's. feet 
radiate  from  the  eagle  eye,  somewhat  disfiguring  the 
kiiiserliches  Gesicht  of  the  eminent  virtuoso.  We 
talked  of  England,  of  which,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  Liszt  is  evidently  not  very  much  enamoured. 
Whether  he  is  dis.appointed  at  the  cold  reception  we 
have  given  to  Wagner,  and  our  want  of  fiiith  in  the 
music  of  the  future,  X  know  not.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable,  seeing  what  an  energetic  disciple  he  is  of 
the  new  school.  He  is  as  usual  travelling  en  prince, 
attended  by  a  suite  of  hangers-on,  soi-disant  aim\r&rs. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Faithful  to  thee.     Ballad.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

A  soDg  of  great  sweetness,  and  sore  to  please  all. 
Saint's  eternal  home.  Sacred  song.    Mrs.  Ban-is.  25 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  small  number  of 
good  Sacred  songs  which  is  published  in  sheet  form. 


Te  Deum  in  A. 


Henry  Wilson,  25 


A  new  edition  of  a  sterling  composition  for  which 
there  has  sprung  up  a  great  demand  of  late.  Episco- 
pal choirs  would  do  well  to  try  it. 

The  ITmbrella  Courtship.  A.  F.  Knight.  25 

A  comic  song,  which  is  really  first-rate. 

Roses  bloom  in  summer  only.         Stephen  Glover.  25 

One  of  Glover's  prettiest  songs  for  young  misses. 
Air  and  accompaniment  are  easy. 

Our  flag  is  there.  National  song.     G.  A.  Mietzke.  25 

A  new  patriotic  song  with  a  familiar  beginning.  The 
words  are  new,  however,  as  well  as  the  music. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Ball  Reminiscences.  (Nebelbilder,  No.  2.)  Oesten,  25 

Notturno.  "  "     6.)         "      25 

New  numbers  of  this  excellent  set  which  is  rapidly 
growing  into  great  favor  with  the  teachers.  These 
are  beautiful  little  pieces  of  music  aside  from  their 
value  as  instructive  lessons. 


Maritana. 


J.  E.  Muller.  25 


An  instructive  piece,  tolerably  easy,  on  favorite  airs 
from  the  above  opera. 

Lucile.     Waltz  brilliante.  H.  von  Benzon.  25 

Light  of  the  harem.    Waltz.  "  25 

The  Passions.    Waltzes.  "  25 

Pleasing  and  melodious  sets.  Good  for  instruction 
or  amusement. 

If,  with  all  your  heart.      Prom  "  Elijah."     Ar- 
ranged by  Otto  Dresd.  25 

A  fine  arrangement  of  this  beautiful  Tenor-air  of 
which  pianists  will  gladly  avail  themselves,  as  this  vo- 
cal gem  of  Mendelssohn's  has  so  far  been  out  of  their 
reach. 


Milanollo  March. 


J.  V.  Hamm.  25 


Composed  on  two  original  melodies  suggested  to  the 
composer  by  Theresa  Milanollo,  the  celebrated  vioUn- 
ist.  The  march  has  long  been  made  familiar  by  our 
bands. 

Books. 

Romberg's  Violoncello  School.  A  com- 
plete Theoretical  and  Practical  School  for  the 
Violoncello,  with  Illustrations.  By  Bernard 
Romberg.  2,50 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  one  who  is  a  complete 
master  of  the  instrument.  It  is  reprinted  from  the 
most  recent  European  copy,  and  having  passed 
through  a  careful  revision  in  all  its  parts  can  be  re- 
commended as  the  most  thorough  and  useful  course 
of  study  on  the  violoncello  obtainable. 


Music  BY  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savins,-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
I  miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Old  Bass  Viol. 

Have  you  never  beard  of  good  Father  Train, 
^Vho  schooled  so  soundly  and  preached  so  plain, 
And  fought  the  devil  with  might  and  main  ? 

Small  hire  he  got,  yet  he  always  throve, 

For  he  gave  his.heart  to  the  trade  he  drove, 

"  He  taught  for  a  living,  and  preached  for  love." 

Noble  And  bold  were  the  words  which  rung 
In  council  and  kirk  from  his  godly  tongue. 
And  noble  and  bold  were  the  psalms  he  sung. 

Long  years  hath  the  veteran's  grave  been  made, 
But  I  prize  the  altar  at  which  he  prayed. 
And  the  old  bass  viol  whereon  he  played. 

It  is  leaning  now  by  my  study  door, 

And  I  love  its  worn  face  all  the  more. 

That  it  lightened  the  burdens  a  parson  bore. 

I  love  to  think  that  far  or  near, 
Though  sense  be  lost  to  the  palsied  ear. 
There's  always  a  music  the  soul  can  hear. 

I  love  to  think  that  early  and  late. 

Though  the  tongue  with  melody  never  can  mate, 

Some  thrill  of  song  in  the  soul  may  wait. 

It  is  mufEed  away  in  the  breast  alone, 
A  gift,  mayhap,  to  the  heart  unknown. 
Till  the  joys  of  heaven  unfold  the  tone. 

But  many,  awake  on  earlier  wings. 
Will  answer  in  music  to  all  sweet  things, 
And  copy  their  joy  on  earthly  strings. 

And  he  is  one.     In  his  holiest  time 

He  proved  the  cheer  of  the  viol's  chime. 

And  worshipped  the  Lord,  in  psalter  rhyme. 

So  summer  and  winter  came  and  went. 

While  the  songs  and  the  fates  grew  kindly  blent 

Of  the  man  and  his  chosen  instrument: 

That  when  the  soul  of  the  saint  arose, 
His  track  the  soul  of  the  viol  chose. 
And  the  music-pulse  in  his  bosom  froze. 

All  stringless,  beaten,  and  bent  awry, 

Into  a  garret  dark  and  high. 

They  flung  the  poor,  dumb  prophet  by. 

There,  long,  in  the  curves  of  its  shattered  shell, 

The  spider  folded  her  silken  cell, 

And  the  death-watch  tapped  to  his  mate,  "  All's  well." 

And  many  a  summer  the  earth-wasp  came, 
With  wings  that  quivered  and  flashed  like  flame, 
And  glued  its  nest  to  the  ruined  frame. 

But  for  a  chance  he  had  slumbered  yet, 

With  the  lull  of  the  death-watch's  drowsy  fret. 

And  the  fly-dirge  droned  from  the  spider's  net. 

I  heard  where  the  lorn  old  wizard  lay, 

And  calling  him  forth  from  his  nook  one  day, 

I  won  him  back  to  his  ancient  play. 

I  burnished  his  faded  form,  and  wrung 
His  writhed  joints  till  the  o\i  grew  young, 
And  his  grand-toned  nerves  I  newly  strung. 

Then  I  healed  him  many  a  ghastly  hole, 
And  gave  him  the  grace  that  time  had  stole, 
And  tunefully  back  came  his  aged  soul. 

By  the  window  I  sit  when  the  day-beams  wane, 
And  he  leans  on  my  breast  and  sings  his  strain. 
Till  I  start  at  the  voice  of  Father  Train. 

And  I  know  that,  beyond  the  burial  calm, 
The  saint  is  leaning  with  harp  and  palm. 
And  joining  his  old-time  viol-psalm. 

WcUchman  and  Re/lector. 


Madame  Anna  do  la  Grange  has  just  arrived  in 
Pans.  Vestvali  is  also  singing  there.  Alboni,  too, 
IS  in  Pans,  and  Tcdesco,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere 
now  "  fair,  fat  and  forty  "  at  least. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Johanna  Kinkel's  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend- 

ON    INSTRCOTION    ON    THE   PIANO. 

(Translated  by  Wm.  Graueht,  A.M.) 
(Concluded.) 

VIII. 

The  keys  seem,  in  a  grand  tone  piece,  to  be  in 
mutual  contest  and  strife ;  they  are,  like  many 
ajrents  of  nature  that  are  developing  themselves, 
endeavoring  to  rise  to  the  light,  to  assume  forms 
and  to  live  through  their  piece  of  universal  his- 
tory. But  even  the  liumoristic  intrigue  of  less 
grand  compositions  delights  us,  as  it  is  performed 
in  ever  shifting  scenes  in  the  most  ordinary  sonata 
by  the  femily  of  keys. 

The  Tonic's  Triad  enters,  like  the  lord  of  the 
household,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  dignity ; 
he  opens  a  conversation  with  his  consort  Domi- 
nant and  admonishes  to  virtue  his  son  Subdomi- 
nant,  and  his  sweet  daughters,  the  two  Mediants. 
He  starts  for  a  journey,  and  Mrs.  Dominant  is 
pleased  to  put  on  the  unmentionables  in  his  ab- 
sence, i.  e.,  to  vindicate  to  herself  the  subsemito- 
nium,  whereby,  at  the  end  of  the  first  strain  the 
illusion  becomes  so  complete  that  everybody 
thinks  the  Dominant  was  the  "Lord"  of  the 
House. 

But  the  putative  Tonic  badly  knows  how  to 
maintain  her  lordship.  The  children  rebel  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  second  part ;  Subdominant 
boldly  invites  his  befriended  neighbors  and  their 
headlong  revels  made  the  house  topsy-turvy.  All 
kinds  of  amorous  Sevenths  approach  from  afar 
and  near,  swarming  around  the  Mediants.  Dom- 
inant vainly  strives  to  maintain  order  ;  at  last  she 
summons,  with  a  prolonged  outcry,  the  father  to 
return.  If  we  did  not  know  in  the  middle  phrase 
who  was  the  master  and  who  the  servant,  all 
doubts  are  disappearing  now,  when  genuine 
Tonic-Triad  reenters  the  house  with  his  inherited 
legitimacy.  All  other  triads  seem  now  to  lay 
e.xcuses  for  the  past  at  their  lord's  feet  who  cheer- 
fully pardons  them,  assigns  them  their  proper 
places  and  brilliantly  ends  his  glorious  career  in 
a  final  chord  with  which  the  most  malevolent  can 
not  find  fault. 

There  was,  some  decades  since,  an  epoch  of 
piano-composition,  representatives  of  which  lav- 
ished their  best  powers  on  secondary  things. 
The  substance  of  a  music-piece,  of  sometimes 
great  beauty,  was  enveloped  in  a  conglomeration 
of  arabesqne-like  tinselly  passages,  disfigurin"-, 
hoop-skirt  like,  the  natural  form.  A  normal  pia- 
no concerto  of  that  time  lasts  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour;  it  contains — if  we  sum  up  the  cus- 
tomary canlilene  passages  in  the  first  part,  the 
adagio  and  the  rondo  —  five  melodies,  each  of 
about  16  measures;  all  the  rest  are  runs  and 
skips,  the  continuation  of  those  few  melodies  be- 
ing left  to  the  accompanying  instruments.  Vari- 
ety of  difficult  manipulations  for  the  fingers  was 
most  valued,  they  had  to  be  executed  in  the 
quickest  tempo  and  were  always  rewarded  by 
the  loud  applause  of  the  listeners. 


The  virtuosi  now  developed  the  fingers  at  the 
expense  of  the  mind  ;  they  sacrificed  to  their 
vanity  their  artistic  conscience  and  appeared 
solely  with  such  pieces  in  public  whose  practice 
cost  many  months  of  life  to  the  very  skilfullest. 
The  lover  of  art,  though  evincing  a  momentary 
delight  while  listening  to  such  a  piece  performed 
with  grace  and  skill,  could  still  not  dissemble  that 
nothing  truly  beautiful  was  obtained  by  its  diffi- 
culties, that  they  rather  tended  to  fill  the  public 
with  stupid  wonder. 

This  has  passed  away;  the  difficult  now  en- 
deavors to  serve  at  least  a  highly  artistic  purpose 
although  the  old  abuse  has  not  yet  been  done  en- 
tirely away  with.  Most  of  our  recent  piano  com- 
positions require,  above  all,  a  nice  and  expressive 
execution ;  mechanical  difficulties  have  pretty 
much  been  pressed  into  the  background,  nor  is 
this  prevalent  idea  weakened  by  incessant  repeti- 
tions and  variations ;  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
object  to  their  concise  brevity. 

The  first  impulse  to  this  change  was  given  by 
Feli-x  Mendelssohn,  in  his  popular  Songs  without 
Words ;  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
former  piano-concerto  as  the  simple  song  does  to 
the  pretentious  bravura-air.  Their  contents  are 
the  outpouring  of  the  soul,  called  forth  by  its 
cheerful  or  melancholy  disposition,  or  by  a  land- 
scape, hunt,  water-trip,  &c.  Some  definite  kinds, 
although  differently  conceived  and  executed,  may 
be  found  in  each  volume.  Thus,  for  example. 
No.  I.  is  always  a  solemn  melody  in  very  soft 
modulations,  soaring  above  a  somewhat  livelier 
arpeggio-movement,  expressive  of  the  soft  lon"- 
ings  of  unuttered  love,  or  of  sweet  repose.  A 
song  of  painful  complaint  follows  or  a  wild  rider's 
song,  where  we  hear  in  the  dark  forest  the  roar- 
ing of  storm  and  rain  accompanying  the  horse's 
clatter  and  the  lonely  fellow's  defying  song.  The 
unimpassioned  melody  of  religious  fervor  or  still 
resignation  to  a  supreme  rule  is  not  less  traceable 
in  several  of  these  songs.  It  is  not  exactly  a  cho- 
rale or  of  customary  ecclesiastical  style,  but  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  chords  and  rhythms  is 
thoroughly  permeated  by  the  breath  of  prayer. 

The  Venetian  gondola-air  is  represented  a  few 
times  in  an  equally  successful  manner.  Most 
beautifully  did  Mendelssohn  conjure  up  the  charm 
of  the  starry  night  by  the  choice  of  keys  and  the 
position  of  the  chords.  Whoever  observes  the 
first  two  measures,  cannot  doubt  that  no  picture 
of  clear  daylight  will  be  unrolled  here.  Dark 
shadows  are  shrouding  us  in  deeper  and  deeper 
hues,  a  peculiar  moist  glitter  rises  forth  from  the 
bass  chords,  as  if  we  were  looking  down  into  the 
green  sea ;  now  come  in  quiet  measure  the  beats 
of  the  oars  around  which  is  playing  an  undulating 
accompaniment ;  little  staccato  progressions  in 
thirds  resound  fallaciously  ;  the  guitar  tones  that 
accompany  the  two-part  melancholy  and  slow 
song  soaring  from  out  the  inner  room  of  the  gon- 
dola far  away  over  the  lagoons. 

In  song  No.  III.  in  the  first  vol.,  in  the  cheerful 
green  key  of  A  major,  brings  before  our  imagina- 
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tion  a  hunting-picture  in  its  freshest  yigor  and 
elegance.  The  sounds  of  the  horns  invite  to  the 
dark  forest,  horses  galoping  and  waving  plumes 
of  knightly  forms  fly  past  ;  harmony  paints  the 
tarrying,  seeking,  wandering  to  and  fro,  and, 
finally,  the  finding  of  the  track.  All  exult ; 
down  they  rush  through  the  thicket  where  the 
entangled  twigs  clamorously  open  and  close.  A 
last  rustling  in  the  foliage,  a  dying  sound  far-off', 
and  the  most  elegant  whispering  roulade,  like  a 
whirled  dust  cloudlet,  shuts  the  scene  with  a  few 
tones,  as  if  all  had  been  a  dream. 

The  song  No.  IV.  in  the  2d.  vol.  depicts  the 
silent  wandering  along  a  murmuring  brook. 
The  playing  figure  of  the  bass  glides  away  like 
crystal-clear  waves  over  rare  pebbles.  The  final 
passage,  developing  itself  from  this  base  and  aris- 
ing with  sweetest  elegance,  resembles  the  evening 
breeze  whirling  up  in  its  flight  some  apple- 
blossoms  and  showering  them  upon  the  wander- 
er's path. 

A  duet  between  bass  and  upper  voice  is  added 
to  these  songs  without  words  ;  it  is,  of  course,  a 
tender  duet.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
numbers  of  the  collection,  and  certainly  justly  so 
although  it  does  not,  owing  to  its  definitely  cir- 
cumscribed form,  admit  of  imaginative  explana- 
tion, like  many  others. 

Another  one  having  the  character  of  popular 
song  is  much  praised  by  the  dilettante,  but  it 
somewhat  offends  the  refined  ear  by  the  doublings 
of  its  octave-runnings  "which,  in  fact,  reflect  the 
popular  song  in  its  peculiarity. 

No.  II.  of  the  5th  vol.  is  a  sort  of  triumphal 
song  sounding  forcibly  like  a  song  of  liberty. 
It  is  well  that  pure  tone-language  is  a  Sanscrit  for 
the  German  police,  or  else  they  would  forbid  its 
rhythm.  There  is  in  it  a  chain-crushing  power, 
buoyant,  carrying  off'  and  electrifying  the  listener. 
It  looks  as  if  the  pangs  of  those  times  had  fled 
into  the  harmless  piano  and  sought  there  a  vent, 
when  speech  was  silenced.  Tone-art  is  so  magic 
that  each  epoch  hears  or  lays  in  it  its  most  urgent 
wants. 

Frederic  Chopin,  a  Pole  by  birth,  has  as 
great  a  share  in  the  reform  of  piano-music  in 
general,  as  Mendelssohn.  While  Mendelssohn's 
fine  understanding  and  highly  refined  taste  ex- 
tinguished or  bent  into  right  shape  the  execres- 
cences  of  the  previous  period,  simplified  its  forms 
spiritualized  its  contents,  but,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  existing  ground,  Chopin's  geniality  broke 
hitherto  unknown  roads  into  the  romantic  dawn 
of  most  wonderful  harmonies.  His  music  stands 
beside  that  of  Mendelssohn  like  fairy  tales  beside 
History.  It  is  not  as  healthy,  nor  as  true  and 
sensible,  but  possesses  for  all  that  the  warm  spell 
and  awe  of  the  fairy  tale. 

It  would  not  be  impossible  to  make  even  a  con- 
noisseur believe  that  a  Mendelssohnian  melody, 
if  he  hears  it  for  the  first  time,  was  one  of  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  yet  unknown  to  him ;  because 
Mendelssohn  is,  with  all  his  originality,  nearly 
related  to  these  great  masters.  Chopin's  melo- 
dies, on  the  other  hand,  are  unlieard  of,  none 
similar  has  been  invented  previous  to  them.  Thus 
it  happened  that,  when  he  first  appeared,  almost 
all  persons  of  more  than  40  years  hated  him,  and 
found  him  to  be  quite  incomprehensible,  while 
the  youth  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  favor. 

If  we  investigate  the  cause  of  the  indescribable 
awe  and  delight  with  which  Chopin  fills  us,  we 


arrive  at  a  solution  that  might  to  many  a  one  ap- 
pear fabulous:  Chopin  wants  to  redeem  the 
quarter-tones  looming  up  now  gloomily  like  shad- 
owy forms  between  the  unharmonic  invasions. 

In  order  to  justify  this  view,  we  must  look  back 
a  little  in  the  history  of  music.  In  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  not  the  ear, 
but  mathematical  calculation  decided  which  in- 
tervals must  sound  well  or  badly,  the  part-phrases 
progressed  in  fifths  and  octaves  ;  for  thirds  were 
regarded  as  intolerable  dissonances.  The  very 
progression  of  harmony,  which  we  feel  to  be  the 
most  shocking,  was  then  considered  the  only  right 
one.  The  human  ear  was  not  yet  suflicicntly  re- 
fined to  distinguish  nearer  harmonies.  The  fifth, 
perhaps  even  the  fourth,  were  just  distant  enough  ; 
but  the  minor  third  (this  insinuating,  voluptuous 
favorite  of  our  ear)  produced  probably  the  same 
impression  as  does  to  us  the  minor  second,  or  the 
simultaneous  touch  of  C  and  C  sharp. 

If  we  imagine  now  the  adoption  of  quarter-tones 
into  our  system  of  intervals,  tlie  second  would 
perhaps,  become  for  us  henceforth  the  same  that 
third  is  to  us  now.  Any  one  cognizant  of  the 
history  of  music  will  recollect  the  revolution 
called  forth  by  the  first  introduction  of  the  third 
and  the  ensuing  fall  of  the  old  musical  system 
and  the  entire  structure  of  our  present.  It  re- 
quired a  long  time,  until  it  was  recognized  as  eu- 
phonious. To  it  we  owe  now  the  series  of  most 
beautiful  harmonies  that  since  centuries  ever  sur- 
passing one  another  refreshed  our  souls.  But  it 
would  sometimes  appear  as  if  the  source  were  ex- 
hausted ;  the  recent  melodies  sound  more  and 
more  like  imitations  or  superficial  changes  of  old 
ones  and  the  ear  sighs  for  something  new,  un- 
heard of. 

Emancipate  the  quarter  tones  and  you  have  a 
new  world  of  tones  ! 

But  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are,  to  the  long 
standing  division  in  half  tones,  the  innovation 
will  sound  shockingly  and  like  a  mere  noise  of 
dissonances  ;  the  next  or  third  generation,  known 
having  taken  in  the  strange  sound  with  their 
mother  milk,  will  perhaps  greet  in  them  a  fresh, 
doubly  rich  art. 

It  is  at  this  mysterious  door  that  Chopin  seems 
to  knock ;  his  melodies  glide  restlessly  through 
the  half  tones,  as  if  seeking  nicer,  more  spiritual- 
ized nuances  than  the  existing  would  offer  to  his 
intentions.  This  door  being  once  burst  open  we 
have  come  a  step  nearer  to  the  eternal  sounds  of 
nature ;  for  why  are  we  unable  faithfully  to  set 
in  tones  and  only  feebly  to  imitate  the  seolian 
harp,  the  rustling  of  the  forest,  the  bewitching 
tones  of  the  water  ?  because  our  so-called  whole 
and  half  tones  are  scattered  too  clumsily  and 
gapingly,  while  Nature  possesses  not  only  quar- 
ter and  eighth  tones,  but  also  an  infinite  scale 
hardly  to  be  dissected  in  tone-atoms  !  * 

A  notturno  of  Chopin  seems  as  if  it  were  striv- 
ing to  call  forth  that  mood  which  breathes  around 
us  in  deepest  loneliest  midnight  when  standing 
listening  upon  a  lofty  open  spot,  and  when  all  the 
whispering  sounds  awaken  that  are  at  all  other 
times  smothered  by  the  noise  of  the  day.  Then 
there  is  a  flowing  down  from  the  stars,  or  rising 
up  from  the  valley  bottoms,  a  blending  together 
to  something  hardly  audible.  No  fluttering,  no 
sounding  fills  the  wide  atmosphere  ;  but  it  is  there 

[It  strikes  me,  as  if  this  remarkable  and  beautifully  true 
idea  had  uever  been  pointed  out  so  enthusiastically  as  here. — 
Tr  ] 


that  music  of  the  night  for  which  there  is  no 
name  —  none  can  deny  it,  who  ever  listened  to 
it. 

Chopin  has  expressed,  as  has  no  other  compo- 
ser, the  "  Weltsehmerz  "  and  wretchedness  of  the 
youth  of  his  times.  lie  poured  out  ironically 
these  sentiments  in  his  numerous  mazourkas 
wliich  borrow  nothing  of  dances  but  the  name 
and  the  3-4  time. 

The  public  at  large  prefers  to  Chopin's  compo- 
sitions those  of  Thalberg,  on  account  of  their 
brilliancy  and  easier  comprehension,  as  they  ex- 
act more  from  the  performer's  fingers  than  from 
the  listener's  thought.  They  are  without  mind, 
but  full  of  gace  and  betray  less  invention  than 
skillful  elaboration.  The  light  and  gay  element 
of  South-German,  more  properly  of  Viennese 
elegance  and  enjoyment  of  life  is  reflected  in 
them.  They  are  excellent  salon  compositions 
and  as  such  hardly  as  yet  surpassed. 

Midway  between  Thalberg  and  Chopin  stands 
Adolph  Hcnselt,  more  solid  than  the  former,  less 
genial  than  the  latter,  but  combining  a  small 
share  of  the  excellencies  of  each.  He  describes, 
like  Chopin,  scenes  of  nature,  not  her  awful  enig- 
matic spell,  but  only  the  glittering,  superficial 
form.  He  adds,  from  an  inexhausted  depth  of 
most  painful  feelings,  the  poisoned  arrow,  and 
shows  us,  at  the  highest,  only  a  clear  drop  of 
blood  upon  a  snow-white  bosom.  His  rocket- 
passages  are  not  as  glistening  as  Thalberg's,  but 
they  rest  upon  a  more  elaborate  harmonic  basis. 

One  peculiarity  of  Henselt  (imitated  by 
many)  are  the  strange  keys  exorbitantly  laden 
with  sharps  and  flats,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  an  ordinary  idea 
appears  more  original  than  it  indeed  is.  This 
oddity  renders  many  a  popular  piece  necessarily 
difiicult  for  dilettante.  One  should,  indeed,  not 
abuse  for  every  trifle  the  holy  D  flat  major,  the 
tragic  A  flat,  of  Eflat  minor,  and  the  purple-clad 
F  sharp  major  ;  this  frivolity  deprives  these  keys 
gradually  of  their  nimbus  ;  they  became  common 
like  G  and  D,  and  the  composers  are  robbed  of 
them  as  the  most  convenient  means  for  appari- 
tions and  grand  effects.  Many  are  thus  already 
accustomed  to  consider,  in  the  first  moment,  as 
poor  and  shallow,  a  really  respectable  composition 
appearing  in  a  simple  key  and  claiming  favor 
only  by  its  inner  substance.  It  is  a  similar  want 
of  taste  to  that  met  with  frequently  in  exhibitions 
of  Art.  Nearly  all  landscapes  shine  in  golden 
evening  tints  or  receive  a  shattered  light  through 
the  fissures  of  a  thunder-cloud.  If  you  look  up- 
on an  excellent  composition  beside  them,  with 
a  natural  green  in  healthy  day-light,  the  eye  re- 
quires a  long  time  till  it  finds  out  that  this  is  gen- 
uine truth  and  that  the  others  were  only  dazzling 
pictures. 

Beethoven's  grander  piano-sonatas,  which  stand 
out  unique  and  incomparable  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  particular  epoch  or  fashion,  ought  to  be 
the  last  study  of  an  accomplished  performer,  to 
be  undertaken  only  when  he  can  give  an  account 
to  himself  of  their  intrinsic  spirit. 


A  new  Music  Hall  in  Now  Haven  was  openetl  for 
the  first  time  last  week.  It  is  one  of  the  l.irgest  halls 
in  New  England  ;  is  SI  by  122  feet,  and  35  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling  ;  scats  2, .500  people  ;  has  about  300 
gas-burners,  and  these  are  lighted  all  at  once,  by  an 
electric  battery — the  vast  hall  being  illuminated  at  a 
single  flash. — Daily  Times. 
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Gretry. 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

Wo  liavo  now  rciichod  tlio  work  which  I  consider 
the  chief  iimoni;  iill  tli.at  Gre'try  prodnced,  Ixicluinl 
Ctviir  <le  Lion,  the  words  of  whicii  were  written  by 
S6hnne.  He  att.iincd  in  tliis  score  the  liiLrhest  de- 
force of  paliios.  I  have  no  intention  of  enleriit^  into 
a  detailed  analysis  of  this  work.  The  compass  I 
desire  to  g;ivc  this  notice  will  not  allow  of  it,  and 
moreover,  all  the  airs  are  familiar  to  the  cars  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  mention 
the  frank  joyonsness  of  the  peasants  in  the  cliorns — 

"  S:ii.^-tn  quo  rVst  dein.'iin, 

Que  le  vieux,  Mathuriu," 

as  well  as  tht  following  motive,  the  couplet  of  An- 
tonio— 

'*  La  danse  n'est  pas  ce  que  j'airne.-' 
Wliat  grace,  too,  there  is  in  the  air  of  Laurette  ! — 

"  Je  cniins  dc  lui  parler  la  nuit.'' 
Boes  not  a  vein  of  delicate  and  good-tempered  irony 
pervade  the  verses  of  Blondel  i — 

"  Un  b.'indeau  couvre  les  yeus." 
Bnt  the  romanza  "  Une  (ievro  hralante,"  has  justly 
become  the  most  celebrated  piece  in  the  store.  It  is 
a  noble  and  simple  air,  of  a  touching  character,  and 
more  elevated  style  than  the  common  run  of  Gretry's 
writings.     Mozart  need  not  have  disowned  it. 

Gretry  excels,  however,  more  espcci.-illy  in  pieces 
of  a  simple  and  rustic  character.  He  is  quite  at 
home  in  depictinsr  a  village  festival.  In  support  of 
this  assertion,  I  will  cite  the  couplets  of  the  peasantry 
— "  Et  zis,  ct-zig  " — at  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  He  sought  in  preference  to  all  others  such 
subjects  as  make  little  demand  for  orchestral  display 
— a  simple  song  in  2-4,  or  more  frequently  in  6-8, 
accompanied  by  violins,  bautbois,  and  basses,  and  the 
etfect  was  produced.  Subsequently,  when  be  grew 
jealous  of  the  renown  of  Cherubini  and  Me'hul,  he 
attempted  to  stimulate  these  masters,  and  failed.  He 
was  wrong  to  attempt  the  treatment  of  subjects  of 
too  high  a  flight  for  his  manner.  Pierre  h  Grand 
(1790),  Giiillaume  Tell  (1791 ),  are  far  from  having 
enhanced  his  glory.  He  had  overweighted  his  tal- 
ents, and  grace  deserted  him. 

The  success  of  Richard  Ccair  de  Lion  was  im- 
mense, and  Gretry  had  composed  it  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  following  stanza  was  accordingly  written 
on  the  occasion  : — 

"  Ceux-Ii  font  bien,  ceux-U  font  vite, 

Le  plus  grand  nombre  ne  fait  riou ; 
Mais  Gretry  seul  ;V  le  inerite 

De  faire  beaucoup,  vite,  et  bien." 

At  the  close  of  the  first  performance  the  authors  were 
called  for,  and  Gre'try  alone  appeared. 

The  art  of  stn^je  decoration  bad  made  not.alile  pro- 
gress at  this  time — a  progress  due  in  great  part  to 
Mile.  Clairon.  Philippe,  who,  like  Trial,  Laruette, 
and  Dugazon,  has  bequeathed  his  name  as  the  habit- 
ual designation  of  the  class  of  characters  played  by 
him,  filled  the  part  of  Richard.  He  appeared  on  the 
first  night  wearing  the  Order  of  the  Garter — an  ana- 
chronism which  was  corrected  at  the  second  perform- 
ance. 

Richard  Cfcar  de  Lion  was  played  in  England  ;  two 
managers  produced  it  simultaneously.  The  manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  wishing  to  outshine  his  rival,  took 
it  into  his  liead  to  remodel  the  French  work,  and  in- 
troduced other  music  into  it  by  Anfossi,  Bertoni 
David  Rizzio,  Duni,  Zenducci,  &e.  The  entire  con- 
glomeration was  hissed,  including  what  had  been  pre- 
served of  the  original  score.  The  Drury  Lane  man- 
ager, better  advised  than  his  compeer,  had  contented 
himself  with  a  literal  translation  of^  Se'daine  ;  the 
music  was  adapted  to  the  English  version  without  any 
alteration  whatever,  and  the  work  was  in  the  highest 
degree  successful. 

On  the  2.5th  of  January,  178,'),  Gre'try  produced 
Panurge  dans  I'  lie  des  Lanternes,  the  words  by  Mo- 
rel ;*  and  on  the  IGth  of  January,  1786,  Lcs  Mepri- 
ses  par  Resemblance,  in  three  acts,  the  words  being  by 
Patrat ;  on  the  8th  of  February  the  Comte  d'  Albert, 
in  two  acts  ;  and  the  sequel  of  the  Comte  d'  Albert 
(by  Sedaine),  whiclrwas  performed  at  Fontainebleau, 
November  12tli,  1786,  and  at  Paris  in  1787.  These 
works  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  Gre'try, 
which  had  been  i-aised  to  its  pinnacle  by  Richard  Gear 
de  Lion.  Le  Prisonnier  Anc/lais,  produced  December 
26th,  1787,  failed  with  signal  opprobrium.  The 
compo.ser  revised  tliis  work  in  concert  with  the  libret- 
tist Desfontaines,  and  it  reappeared,  in  179.3,  under 
the  title  of  Clarice  et  Belton.  I  may  also  mention, 
by  way  of  note,  Le  Rival  Confident,  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  played  June  26th,  1788,  which  preceded  by  .some 
days  Amphylrion,  a  grand  opera.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose I  will  add  the  names  of  La  Rencontre  lmpr€vae, 

*MoreI  was  the  author  of  Ln  Caravme,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  by  Louis  XVI. 


May  1st,  1790,  from  wdiich  the  air  of  Tja  SonnelJe  lias 
survived;  Anacrt'on  rliez  PoUjcrtite,  1797;  Lishidh, 
1792;  Eliza,  1799.  All  these  were  deficient  in  the 
simplicity  which  characterised  the  early  works  of 
Gre'try,  without  possessing  the  brilliancy  of  the  more 
modern  work,s.  They  appeared  feeble,  and  not 
without  reason,  to  a  pui]lic  whose  musical  knowledge 
had  made  progress,  and  who  would  no  longer  content 
themselves  with   a  feeble  and  colorless   orchestration. 

At  the  close  of  Gre'try's  career,  however,  he  no 
longer  paid  any  intention  to  this  important  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  and  after  having  written  the  melody, 
he  left  the  task  of  writing  the  accompaniments  to 
some  of  his  friends.  "  The  orchestral  part  of  his  last 
twenty  operas,"  says  M.  Fe'tis,  "  were  written  by  M. 
Panseron,  the  elder." 

Z€niir  et  Azor,  Le  Tahlean  Parlnnt,  I'  Epreuve  Vil- 
lacfeoise,  &c.,  which  the  Republic  had  banished  from 
the  stage,  "as  failing  to  present  examples  of  ardent 
patriotism  and  licry  love  of  liberty  and  equality,"! 
were  revived  under  the  Empire,  with  enthusiasm,  by 
Elleviou,  of  wdiom  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion 
to  speak. 

It  is  related,  that  leaving  the  theatre  after  a  per- 
formance of  Ze'mire  et  Azor,  Napoleon  encountered 
and  remarked  an  old  man  who  was  bowing  to  him 
with  pertinacity.  "  What  is  your  name  V  said  the 
Emperor,  a  little  abruptly.  "  Still  Gre'try,  Sire." 
"  And  why  do  you  not  compose  any  more  V  "  When 
the  nightingale  grows  old  he  hides  himself,  and  sings 
no  more."  "  You  are  not  like  him,"  replied  Napo- 
leon ;  "  for  your  music  is  of  the  kind  whicli  will  be 
always  sung." 

The  next  day  Gre'try  received  a  diploma  of  knight- 
hood in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  pension  of  400f. 
a  year. 

Gre'try  was  sadly  afflicted  in  his  private  life.  He 
had  had  three  daughters,  Jenny,  Lucile,  and  Antoin- 
ette. Jenny  had  a  charming  voice,  hut  died  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  which  her  father  iiad  given  her.  Lucile 
seemed  destined  to  a  brilliant  career.  At  an  early 
age  she  displaj'cd  a  taste  for  composition.  Sedaine 
Wrote  for  her  Le  Marriaqe  d'  Antonio,  a  sequel  to 
Richard  Coair  de  Lion.  Tliis  ivork  was  played  July 
29th,  1786.  In  his  Essais  siir  la  Mnsique,  Gretry  re- 
lates with  aflTection  how  he  assisted  his  daughter  in 
the  composition  of  this  work,  and  directed  her  efforts 
without  her  knowledge.  "  Remark,"  he  says,  in  an- 
oiher  place,  "  the  little  bravura  air  in  Le  Mariage  cV 
Antonio.  Pergolese  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of 
it.  There  is  not  in  this  air  any  more  luxuriance  than 
is  needful,  and  becomes  the  j-oung  village  girl  who 
sings  it."  And  further,  on  referring  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  daughter  wrote  it : — "  She  wept,"  be 
said,  "  sang,  played  her  harp  with  incredible  energy." 
She  also  wrote  a  little  opera  called  Lucile  et  Antoin- 
ette, and  died  two  years  afterwards.  She  bad  been 
forced  out  of  vanity  to  marry  a  rich  banker,  who  ren- 
dered her  life  miserable  for  the  short  time  it  lasted 
after  her  marriage. 

Antoinette,  the  third,  was  betrothed  to  Bouilly,  the 
author  of  Gnillanme  Tell,  better  known  through  his 
tales  than  his  dramatic  works.  The  poor  betrothed 
one  joined  her  sisters  in  heaven  ere  the  marriage  was 
celebrated. 

The  wretched  father,  profoundly  afflicted  by  the 
loss  of  the  beings  who  were  most  dear  to  him  in  the 
world,  and  also  not  a  little  wounded,  no  doubt,  to 
find  success  deserting  him  to  wait  on  other  compos- 
ers, withdrew  to  Montmorency,  in  Rousseau's  her- 
mitage, which  he  had  purcliaseil.  From  time  to  time 
he  appeared  for  a  short  period  in  Paris  ;  but  bis  visits, 
instead  of  cheering  him,  added  to  his  melancholy. 
Abandoning  music  for  philosophy,  be  wrote  a  book, 
entitled  De  la  Verite.  He  died  at  Montmorenev, 
November  24:th,  181.3.  To  complete  the  list  of  his 
works  I  have  only  to  mention  : — Le  Jur/ement  de  Mi- 
das (1778),  Andromache  (1780),  Emilie  (1781),  Raoid 
Barhe-hleu  (178.5),  Basile  (1792),  .Toseph  Barrn 
(17941,  Deni/s  le  Tijran  (1794),  Le  Barbiei- da  Vil- 
Inge  (1797),  Le  Casque  et  I es  Colomhes  (1801),  Delphis 
et  Mopsus  (1803). — London  Musical  World,  Novem- 
ber 10. 

tit  is  a  fact  that  Gretry's  opera  sutTered  neglect  binder  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  revolutionary  sentiments,  which 
required  music  more  exalted  in  expression,  and  tlie  works  of 
Lesueur  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Bertoni,  &c.,  threw  those  of 
Gretry  for  the  time  being  into  the  shade.  But  a  brilliant  re 
action  took  place  when  Elleviou  took  possession  under  the 
Empire  of  the  part  of  Blondel  in  Richard  Caur  fie  Lion,  to 
which  he  added  Zentire  et  Axor.  UAni  de  la  ilfaf>ort,  and  Le 
Tableau  Parlant.  The  success  of  these  works  rose  even  higher 
still  on  the  advent  of  Mad.  Boulanger  in  1811.  Then  came 
Ponchard,  who  added  still  more  to  Gretry's  restored  glory, 
devoting  to  his  music  the  fruits  of  his  iostructiou  in  the  ex- 
cellent school  of  Garat. 


A  statue  of  Weber  was  to  have  been  inaugurated 
at  Dresden,  Oct.  11.  A  cantata  by  Rietz,  words  by 
Kiihne,  was  to  be  performed  by  Royal  Chapel,  and 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  societies  of  Dresden. 


The  Sisters  Marchisio. 

The  new  celebrities  of  song.  Miles.  Carlotta  and 
Barbara  Marchisio,  who  recenlly  came  out  at  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  in  Seniiramis,  with  such  bril- 
liant success — were  born  at  Turin,  and  are  derived 
from  a  family  of  distinguished  artists,  which  included 
musicians  of  great  abilily.  One  brother,  Antonio 
Marchisio,  was  a  composer  of  note,  and  Joseph,  a 
pianist  of  the  first  cla.ss.  From  their  earliest  years 
both  sisters  manifested  an  extraoi'dinary  ajitilndo  for 
music,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  both  brothers, 
who  did  all  in  their  power  to  developc  their  talent  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Antonio  gave  them  all  the  instruc- 
tion he  was  enabled  to  do,  and  when  he  and  Joseph 
discovered  that  both  Carlotta  and  Barbara  in  their 
extreme  girlhood  had  beautiful  voices,  they  placed 
them  under  the  most  efficient  singing-masters.  Their 
progress  was  remarkable.  In  a  brief  space  of  time 
they  became  the  vocal  wonder  of  their  native  place, 
and  were  sought  for  with  the  utmost  eagerness  at  the 
mansions  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  After  re- 
stricting their  performances  for  several  years  lo  the 
concert-room  and  private  parties,  the  sisters  were  at 
last  induced  to  try  the  stage,  and  here  a  new  career 
of  honor  and  prosperity  opened  for  them.  They 
visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  sang 
at  all  the  principal  theatres,  including  the  Scala  at 
Naples,  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  the  first  operas  at 
Iconic,  Turin,  Trieste,  &c.  Fame  crowned  them 
wherever  they  appeared.  Their  singing  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  them,  and  their  reputa- 
tion spread  far  and  wide.  Jlore  especially  were 
their  ensemble  performances  the  theme  of  wonder 
and  delight.  Nothing  so  perfect,  so  harmoniously 
blended,  it  was  said,  had  been  remembered  in  duct 
singing.  Moreover,  thev  were  mistresses  of  all  styles 
of  singing — as  capable  in  florid  as  in  plain  music — 
in  the  classical  as  the  romantic — in  Mozart  and  Ro.s- 
sini  as  in  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi.  They 
performed  in  all  kinds  of  operas,  and  their  reputation 
gained  ground  with  every  successive  representation. 
Rumor  was  not  slow  in  wafting  their  names  to  the 
French  capital,  and  the  manager  of  tlie  Grand 
Opera,  having  had  additional  information  of  a  pri- 
vate nature  respecting  the  merits  of  the  fair  artists, 
at  once  engaged  them  to  play  the  two  principal  char- 
acters in  the  French  version  of  Rossini's  Semiramide, 
then  about  to  be  produced.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  opera  would  have  been  brought  out  but  for  the 
sisters  Marchisio,  whose  Assyrian  Queen  and  Arsace 
respective!}',  were  highly  eulogised  by  the  leading 
authorities  of  the  Parisian  press,  and  received  by  the 
public  with  acclamations. — London  Musical  World, 
November  3. 


"Dixie"  at  the  Theatre — A  Fcnnt  Scene. 
: — We  take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  recognizes 
the  existence  of  a  peculi,ar  song  and  air  known  as 
"  Dixie,"  since  it  is  sung,  whistled,  aud  played  by 
brass  bands  without  limit,  and  at  all  times  and 
places  ;  but  what  its  meaning  was,  or  who  originated 
it,  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to  tell.  The  air 
seems  to  infatuate  the  ear,  and  is  now  practised  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  various  var- 
iations, and  always  with  enthusiastic  effect.  A  few 
evenings  ago,  the  orchestra  of  the  St.  Louis  Theatre 
was  good  enough  to  favor  the  audience  with  "  Dixie," 
and  came  very  near  ruining  the  drama  in  that  local- 
ity by  so  doing.  The  assembled  sovereigns  hushed 
themselves  into  breathless  silence  at  the  first  bar,  and 
sat  spell-bound  as  the  last  notes  squeaked  in  their 
ears.  The  curtain  rose,  and  an  actor  stepped  forth 
to  commence  the  play  ;  but  in  an  instant  the  whole 
house  was  in  an  uproar,  and  "Dixie!"  was  thun- 
dered by  a  hundred  patrons  of  high  old  art.  In  vain 
the  actor  tried  to  make  himself  heard  ;  "  Dixie  !" 
was  the  cry,  and  the  orcliestral  artists  began  to  handle 
their  instruments  in  a  very  nervous  manner.  Fin- 
ally the  actor  retreated  furiously  from  the  stage,  and 
the  venerable  manager  appeared  in  a  flaming  pas- 
sion. "  Gentlemen,  what  means  this  ill  mannered 
confusion  'i  What  do  you  want  '."  he  asked  in  a 
rage.  "  Dixie  !"  was  the  everlasting  response  from 
pit,  boxes,  and  tiers.  "  Well,  you  can't  have  it !" 
thundered  the  old  man,  furiously.  "  You've  had 
'Dixie'  once  to  night,  and  you'll  htive  'Dixie'  no 
more."  Like  a  ruffled  red  rooster,  the  outraged  old 
boy  stalked  away  behind  the  scenes — and  once  more 
the  actor  marched  on ;  but  his  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  an  uproar  worthy  of  Pandemonium,  above 
which  the  general  roar  for  "  Dixie "  swelled  with 
appalling  force.  The  stage  folks  saw  that  it  was  use- 
less to  resist  the  popular  will.  Music  had  beaten  the 
Drama  on  its  own  ground.  Tinkle  went  the  prompt- 
er's bell — down  swept  the  curtain  with  indignation  in 
its  rustle,  and  again  was  "  Dixie  "  poured  forth  in 
bewitching  strains  by  the  orchestra.  The  audience 
heard  it  through  with  silent,  but  very  visible  delight, 
gave  the  poor  musicians  three   hearty  cheers  at  its 
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ponclusion,  and  then  suffered  the  play  to  proceed. 
Who  shall  deny,  after  this,  that  ''  Music  hath 
charms?"— iV.  0.  Delia. 


New  Zealand. — "  Handel's  oratorio,  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  writes  the  New  Zealander  of  August  1st, 
"  was  performed  by  the  Auckland  Choral  Society  on 
Thursday,  5th  ult., — and  this  time  without  interrup- 
tion from  fire  or  other  casualty.  The  instrumental 
portion  of  tlie  orchestra  was  weakenhd  hy  the  depar- 
ture of  the  hand  of  the  65th  for  Taranaki,  and  had 
to  consist  entirely  of  stringed  instruments.  The 
chorus  was  very  numerous  and  on  the  whole  well 
balanced.  The  massive  double  choruses  were  given 
with  great  precision  and  vigor  ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  rendering  of  the  chorus  as  a  whole. 
Mrs.  Corlett  again  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
the  solos  for  soprano,  and  the  Misses  Hampton  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  creditably  in  the  solo  and 
duet  pieces  in  which  they  took  part.  The  solos  and 
recitatives  for  male  voices  were  sung  by  Mr.  Eeid, 
Mr.  Leech,  Mr.  Ely,  and  Mr.  Strauch ;  and  the  well- 
known  duet,  '  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,"  was 
sung  by  Messrs.  Strauch  and  Carleton.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  performance  was  a  very  successful  one, 
and  shows  that  the  Society  is  not  relaxing  in  its 
efforts  at  continued  advancement  in  the  practice  and 
performance  of  the  highest  order  of  musical  compo- 
sition. Captain  Balneavis  led,  Mr.  Fleetwood  pre- 
sided at  the  piano,  and  Mr.  J.  Brown  conducted. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  want  of  hall- 
stewards  was  much  felt." — London  Musical  World, 
November  3. 


wsital  Correspnbente. 


Paris,  Nov.  10. — To-morrow  makes  four  weeks 
that  I  have  been  here,  during  which  time  I  have  en- 
deavored to  collect  the  statistics  of  music  publicly 
performed,  with  an  honest  desire  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare this  city  with  Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  German 
capitals,  as  affording  opportunities  to  hear  perform- 
ances, fitted  to  awaken  and  improve  a  musical  taste. 
So  far  as  a  file  of  daily  papers  affords  the  means  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  aided  by  the  street  placards, 
I  think  the  following  abstract  may  be  held  to  be 
correct.  Symphonies,  none,  Oratorio  music,  none. 
Quartet,  Quintet  and  other  chamber  music,  none, 
public  performances  by  distinguished  artists,  none. 
There  has  been  one  performance  of  music  for  men's 
voices,  not  by  the  Orpheus,  whom  Dwight  heard,  but 
of  similar  kind.  Beyond  this  and  the  common  Mu- 
sard  dance,  potpourri,  &c.,  music,  I  know  of  nothing 
but  the  Church  music  on  Sundays,  and  the  theatres. 
Of  the  last  here  is  an  abstract  of  what  they  have 
produced — nearly,  if  not  quite  complete. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  (French,)  The  Prophet, 
Halevy's  Jewess,  Semiramis,  Trovatore,  have  occu- 
pied most  of  the  evenings,  the  two  former  being 
most  often  given.  Tedesco  is  the  Fides  in  the  Pro- 
phet, which  was  given  for  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  time,  November  15th. 

At  the  Italian  Opera,  with  Mario,  Alboni,  Graz- 
iani,  &c.,  I  note  the  following  works  •  Ernani,  Cim- 
arosa's  exquisite  II  Matrimonio  Segreto,  Rossini's 
Barber,  Rigoletto,  Traviata.  Verdi,  on  the  whole 
carrying  the  day. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  Ma  Tantedort  (music  by 
Casperg,  who  is  he?)  Le  petit  Chaperon  rouge, 
(Boieldien),  Fra  Diavolo,  Le  Doeteur  Mirobolan, 
Le  Caid,  Le  Rendezvous  bourgeois,  Maitre  Pathe- 
lin,  a  Cle'  des  Champs,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  Les 
Deux  Gentilhommes,  Jocondc,  Bon  soir  M.  Panta- 
lon,  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,  La  part  du 
Diable,  La  chien  du  Jardinier.  I  am  not  sure  that 
these  are  all,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  public 
here  delights  in  and  will  support  those  short,  light 
operas  and  operettas,  which  I  think  among  the  most 
enjoyable  things  in  music,  of  which  they  peforra  two 
or  three  in  one  evening,  and  which  might  be  so  easily 
introduced  upon  tho  stage  of  the  Boston  Museum, 
and  with  success,  I  verily  believe. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Le  Val  d'Andorre,  (Hal- 
evy),  L' Auberge  des  Ardennes,  Sij'etais  Roi,  Les 


Rosieres,  Les  Dragons  de  Villars,  Orpheus  (Gluck, 
with  Mad.  Viardot  as  Orpheus,)  Crispin  rival  de 
son  maitre,  Les  Valets  de  Gascogne.  Of  these  in 
several  cases,  two  have  been  performed  upon  the 
same  evening.  The  Val  d'Andorre  has  already  run 
some  twenty  evenings,  and  the  Orpheus  seems  des- 
tined to  have  a  similar  success. 

At  the  Palais  Royal  tliey  give  three  or  four  vaude- 
villes of  an  evening,  whose  name  is  legion  and  which 
are  much  like  the  old  English  so-called  operas,  being 
mostly  dialogue  with  songs  interspersed.  The  re- 
vival of  tho  Orpheus  at  the  Lyrique  has  brought  oat 
another  burlesque  there  with  the  title  "  J'ai  perdu 
mon  Eurydice." 

I  say  another  burlesque,  for  such  was  the  origin  of 
the  "  Orphe'e  aux  Enfers"  with  the  exquisite  music 
of  Offenbach,  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiennes,  which  is  to 
be  withdrawn  within  a  few  days,  having  already 
reached  its  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  representa- 
tion !  A.  W.  T. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  22. — We  once  took  a  young 
lady  to  whom  we  were  "  devotedly  attached  "  to  the 
opera.  She  liked  music,  so  did  we,  though  some- 
times we  prefer  to  change  the  key  "  from  long  metre 
and  short  metre  to  meet  her  by  moonlight."  Over- 
come by  the  ravishing  allurements  of  the  opera,  she 
exclaimed,  "  How  well  music  does  go  with  singing." 

We  were  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  re- 
mark then,  but  fully  realized  its  truthfulness,  when 
attending  the  second  concert  ever  given  by  our  Phil 
harmonic  Society  on  Wednesday  evening.  A  word 
about  its  formation. 

The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Society  was  formed 
"  to  advance  the  study  and  promote  the  progress  of 
music  in  St.  Louis,  and  to  encourage  the  reunion  and 
social  intercourse  of  the  lovers  of  music  in  our  city." 
There  are  three  classes  of  members,  life  members, 
subscribing  members,  and  performing  or  active  mem- 
bers. The  subscribing  members  pay  fifty  dollars 
each.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  three,  and 
only  in  its  second  month.  These  one  hundred  and 
three  men,  represent  over  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  of  this  city.  Every  concert  increases  the 
members.  They  will  spend  every  cent  gained  this 
year,  over  five  thousand  dollars.  The  tickets  for  the 
concerts  are  never  sold,  any  member  selling  or  dis- 
posing of  a  ticket  for  gain,  forfeits  his  membership. 
The  performing  members  number  one  hundred  and 
ten.  They  each  pay  five  dollars  per  year.  The  mu- 
sical year  consists  of  eight  months  from  September 
till  May,  one  concert  to  be  given  every  month,  and 
the  tickets  distributed  regularly  among  tho  members, 
as  many  tickets  in  all  being  given  as  there  are  seats. 
These  concerts  are  given  in  our  finest  hall,  and  are 
attended  by  the  finest  audiences  St.  Louis  can  boast 
of. 

Their  leader,  Mr.  Edward  Soobeleski,  has  a 
better  European  than  American  reputation.  A 
better  musician  never  was  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  as  he  can  both  lead  the  orchestra  and 
the  vocal  score.  His  office  and  the  librarian's 
are  salaried.  Of  course  some  of  the  orchestra  are 
hired,  there  being  no  amateur  pUayer  on  the  clarionet, 
horn,  &c.  They  have  two  rehearsals  every  week, 
and  the  leader  gives  two  extra  ones  besides,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  the  leader  devotes  three  hours 
every  day  to  instructing  members  not  well  up  in  their 
parts.  The  rehearsal  rooms  are  the  finest  for  the 
purpose  I  ever  saw.  The  first  concert  was  a  com- 
plete success.  The  programme  being  mainly  classi- 
cal music. 

The  society  is  regularly  organized,  having  a  Board 
of  thirteen  Directors,  and  all  other  regular  officers. 
James  E.  Yeatman,  President ;  Charles  Balmer, 
Esq.,  Vice  President ;  John  J.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Treasurer ;  George  W.  Parker,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, &c.  I  enclose  you  a  Constitution,  &c.  No 
active  member  admitted   without  a  thorough  exam- 


ination. All  officers  are  publicly  nominated  at  least 
one  week  before  election,  and  no  member  can  per- 
form publicly  at  any  concert,  soiree,  &c.,  as  a  member 
of  the  Society,  or  use  the  Society's  name. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Society  was  given  on 
Wednesday  evening,  2Ist  inst.,to  an  audience  of  over 
two  thousand.  I  append  a  programme.  Every 
thing  went  oflf  as  well  as  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
the  society  could  wish. 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture,  ''  The  Elopement," Mozart 

2.  Chorus,  "  Blessed  is  the  Lord,"  from  the  Oratorio 

of  Elij.ih Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 

3.  Trio  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Basso,  from  Fidelio  .Beethoven 

4.  Symphonic  in  D,  first  part Beethoven 

5.  Sextette,  "  Chi  mi  frena,"  from  Lucia  di  Lammcr- 

moor Donizetti 

PART   II. 

1.  Overture,  "  Der  Freischiitz," C.  M.  V.  Weber 

2.  Double  Chorus  from  Antigone,  for  Male  Voices 

3Iendelssohn  Bartholdy 

3.  Flute  Solo,  "  Air  Allemand  " Boehm 

4.  Cavatin!!,  "  In  tears  T  pine,"  from  "I  I^ombardi  ".  ..Verdi 

5.  Solo  and  Chorus,  "Inflammatns  est, "  from  Stabat 

Mater Rossini 

The  Society  are  determined  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
classical  music.  The  Symphony  jjf  Beethoven  and 
Chorus  from  Antigone,  sung  hy  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  voices  were  especially  fine.  As  might  be 
expected  many  could  not  understand  it.  One  young 
lady  near  me,  remarked  after  the  symphony  was 
played,  "  Well,  ain't  that  funny  music  ?"  Just  so, 
it  was  funny  to  some,  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
long. 

We  would  like  to  make  particular  mention  of  the 
soloists,  and  of  some  other  things,  but  somehow  no 
matter  how  kindly  a  thing  is  said,  some  one  is  of- 
fended. If  you  criticise  they  are  offended,  if  you 
praise  they  are  offended,  because  some  one  else  is 
praised  more,  and  so  it  goes.  The  writer  of  that 
article  in  the  Musical  World  and  Times,  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  just  hit  this  city  too.  We  have  no  musi- 
cal critic  in  this  city  at  all  connected  with  any  paper. 
It  is  only  a  "  local  "  and  the  motto  "  cut  it  short" 
and  praise  home  talent  or  "  advertising  talent." 
They  contract  for  advertising  and  so  many  lines  of 
"  notice,"  and  so  it  goes,  and  so  it  always  has  gone, 
and  will  go,  I  suppose.  The  Society  give  their  next 
concert  next  month. 

I  can  not  close  without  adverting  to  our  system  of 
music  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  "Board"  and 
Superintendent  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  music 
an  indispensable  branch.  The  Superintendent  is 
earnestly  striving  to  promote  this  necessary  end. 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  people  who  refuse  to 
vote  supplies.  They  see  no  necessity  for  buying  aught 
but  chalk  and  black  boards,  entirely  ignoring  the  en- 
nobling influences  of  music.  But  of  that  more 
anon.  Phil. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  3. — Nothing  of  any 
great  musical  importance  of  late,  excepting  the  con- 
cert of  the  "  Boston  Germania  Band,"  and  that 
of  Miss  LucT  J.  Ramsey,  of  Middletown,  Conn. ; 
both  of  which  "drew  large  houses,"  and  sent  the 
people  away  highly  delighted.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  Miss  Ramsey  in  Hartford,  as  a  public 
linger,  although  a  native  of  Hartford,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  she  made  a  most  decided  "  hit  " 
with  her  voice,  execution  and  manner;  in  fact,  I  can 
recall  no  singer  since  Mad.  Biscaccianti  appeared 
in  Hartford,  who  has  won  the  sympathies  and  hearty 
approbation  of  our  entire  audience,  as  did  Miss 
Ramsey  the  other  evening.  Possessing  a  voice  of 
great  natural  purity  of  tone,  she  h.as  been  a  favorite 
pupil  during  the  past  year  of  the  well-known  teacher, 
Signor  Rivarde,  of  New  York,  in  which  time  she 
has  made  immense  improvement  in  style  and  execu- 
tion. Her  renderings  of  "Ah!  non  credea,"  and 
"  Vana,  vana .'"  from  Meyerbeer,  |were  highly  suc- 
cessful and  brought  out  rounds  of  applause.  The 
old  saying,  "  A  prophet,  &c.,"  can  hardly  apply  in 
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this  instance  to  Miss  'Rnmsey,  for  she  hag  certainly 
made  herself  "  known  "  and  appreciated  in  her  "  own 
country,"  and  should  she  again  appear  in  this  her 
native  city  in  concert,  I  can  assure  her,  she  will  be 
greeted  witli  an  overflowing  house  and  scores  of  ad- 
mirers. May  much  success  attend  her  !  Our  fav- 
orite organist,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  is  about  to 
leave  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Boston,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Ho  has  secured  to 
himself  many  friends  during  his  two  years'  residence 
in  Hartford,  and  goes  away  with  the  regrets  and  many 
kind  wishes  of  numerous  admirers.  I  trust  that  his 
uncommon  talents  as  a  fine  musician,  as  well  as  a 
remarkal)le  performer,  will  be  fully  appreciated  in 
your  critical  city.     Look  out  for  him  I 

Quite  refreshing  and  "  like  old  times  "  to  see  once 
again  the  signature  of  "  Dash  (  Dash,"  as  well  as 
that  of  "  Trovator."  What  could  we  do  without 
them  ?  When  is  "  A.  W.  T  "  coming  home  with 
his  Beethoven  ?     That's  all.  II. 


ITew  Books. 

The  Works  of  Charles  L\mb.     In  four  Volumes.    Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.    Salem  :  II.  Whipple  &  Son. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  publishers,  for 
adding  to  our  hou,sehold  treasures  this  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  these,  among  the  dearest  and  most  familiar  of 
household  words.  The  edition  is  the  best  and  most 
complete  ever  published  uniformly,  as  it  embraces  the 
"  Final  Memorials,"  published  after  the  death  of 
Mary  Lamb,  which  disclose  the  secret  history  of 
their  lives,  and  complete  the  record  of  a  rare  and 
shining  example  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection. 
The  typography  and  paper  of  these  volumes  are  lit- 
tle short  of  perfect,  as  may  be  supposed,  when  we 
say  that  they  are  fine  specimens  of  the  work  that 
comes  from  the  famous  "  Riverside  Press."  An 
excellent  portrait  of  Lamb  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume,  Tlie  brief  biography  by  the  late  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Talfourd  glows  with  the  affectionate  love  of  a 
life  long  and  dear  friend,  and  lets  us  in  very  near  to 
the  hearts  and  home  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  choice  treasures  of  our  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  early  years  of  this  century  should 
bo  so  beautifully  stored  in  these  volumes.  The  works 
of  Charles  Lamb  are  among  those  that  we  like  ever 
to  have  near  at  hand,  so  full  are  they  of  wisdom,  of 
humor,  of  pathos  and  the  tender  outpourings  of  one 
of  the  most  lovable  and  loving  of  human  hearts. 
The  letters  too,  admit  us  to  fellowship  with  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  literary  world  of  that  time,  and  we 
enjoy  a  full  communion  with  the  spirits  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  to  name  no  others  of  the 
now  famous  company  who  composed  the  circle  of  the 
friends  of  Charles  Lamb. 

While  an  ardent  lover  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
Nature,  Art  and  books,  Lamb  seems  to  have  had  but 
little  culture  in  that  art  to  which  our  columns  are 
devoted,  yet  he  is  for  us  a  real  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo," 
and  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  his 
FREE  THOUGHTS  ON    SEVERAL  EMINENT  COMPOSBKS. 

Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 

Just  as  the  whim  bites ;  for  my  part, 

I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 

For  either  of  them,  orfor  Handel. — 

Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  ea.sy, 

Without  admiring  Pergolesi  ? 

Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go, 

That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow? 

So  help  me  heaven,  I  hardly  have; 

And  yet  I  eat,  .and  drink,  and  shave. 

Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it. 

And  know  no  more  of  stave  or  crotchet, 

Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians; 

Or  those  old  ante-queer-dil  avians 

That  lived  in  the  unwash'd  world  with  Jubal, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  summ'at, 

Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut, 

I  care  no  more  for  Cimarosa, 

Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 

Being  no  painter;  and  bad  luck 


Be  mine,  if  I  can  hear  that  Gluck! 

Old  Tycho  Brahe,  and  modern  Ilerschel. 

Had  something  in  thorn;  but  who's  Purcel? 

The  devil,  with  his  foot  so  cloven. 

For  aught  1  care,  may  take  Beethoven; 

And,  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 

I'll  throw  him  ^Vebe^  in  to  boot. 

There's  not  (be  splitting  of  a  splinter 

To  choose  'twixt  him  last  named,  and  Winter. 

Of  Doctor  Pcpnsch  old  queen  Dido 

Knew  just  as  much,  God  knows,  a.s  I  do. 

I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

Seba.stian  B.ich  ;  (or  Biitch.  which  is  it?) 

No  more  I  would  for  Bononcini. 

As  for  Novello,  or  Itossini, 

I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em, 

Because  they're  living;  so  I  leave  'em. 

German  Poput.ar  Tat.es  and  Housrholp  Stories.  Collected 
by  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Newly  Translated.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Edward  II.  Wehnert.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols, 
Lee  &  Co. 

Still  another  pearl  of  price  the  same  publishers 
sends  us  in  these  world  renowned  stories,  the  Kinder- 
iind  Hans  3/ciichen  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  Chil- 
dren's fairy  stories,  on  the  surface,  but  told  with  the 
rarest  grace  of  diction  and  sentiment,  that  make  them 
as  fascinating  to  the  gi'own  up  render  as  the  immor- 
tal Arabian  Nights.  They  are  excellently  translated, 
and  the  smaller  illustrations,  tail-pieces,  &c.,  are  spirit- 
ed and  well  executed.  The  larger  cuts  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  good  style  of  these  volumes 
which  are  well  printed  on  good  handsome  paper. 
The  publishers  seem  determined  to  establish  a  high 
reputation  for  the  character  of  the  works  issued  by 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up. 
They  finely  rival  the  good  name  won  by  the  late  firm 
of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  was 
for  many  years  an  important  member. 

Analysis  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  New  York:  Charles 
B.  Norton. 

This  little  volume  gives  an  intelligent  analysis  and 
description  of  the  famous  Cartoons  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  has  been  prepared  for  the  subscribers  to 
the  engraving,  from  the  great  works  of  Raphael, 
which  are  published  by  Mr.  Norton.  It  is  however 
of  independent  and  intrinsic  value  to  all  lovers  of 
art. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Bible  and  Natural 
History  are  most  admirably  illustrated  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  wood  engraving,  and  aside  from 
their  cheapness,  are  desirable  from  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  got  up.  The  text  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  is  full  of  valuable  and  carefully  arranged 
information.  It  will  be  a  valuable  work  when  en- 
tirely completed. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November.  Reprint  of  Leonard, 
Scott  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Music  IN  THIS  Number.  — Chopin's  Mazurkas,  Nos.  1  and  6. 


Mr.  Otto  Dresel's  Third  Soiree- 
This  eveninn;  offered  us  a  most  excellent  pro- 
gramme, which  we  print  below.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  presented  two  groat  pieces,  one  of 
which  generally  is  considered  sufTicient  for  an 
evening.  By  the  skillful  arrangement  of  the 
programme,  and  by  placing  the  pieces  of  greatest 
importance  first  in  each  part  they  did  not  impre.ss 
us  otherwise  than  as  being  very  fitting  and  wel- 
come, and  we  were  very  glad  to  have  them  both. 

Part  I. 

1.  Septett,  (D  minor) , Hummel 

Allegro  con  spirito — Scherzo — Andante  con  variaziono 
— Finale. 


2.  Fantasje,  (op.  17,  last  movement) Schumann 

3.  "  Nachtges^ng  im  Walde,"  for  male  voices Schubert 

4.  Bolero Fred.  Uiller 

Part  II. 

fi.  Second  Concerto,  (D  minor) Mendelssohn 

Allegro  appassionato— Adagio — Finale. 

6.  Gondoliera,  for  male  voices Gado 

7.  Mazourka.{op.  50,  A  flat) Chopin 

Fugue,  (C  sharp) J.  S    Bach 

Mazourka,  (op.  59,  A  flat) Chopin 

8.  Chorus  of  Dervishes,  from  *■  Die  Ruincn  von  Athen." 

Beethoven 

9.  Valse,  {op.  70,  G  flat),  and  Ecossaises Chopin 

It  is  perhaps  not  well  to  speak  of  personal  im- 
pressions and  predilections  in  a  notice  of  a  con- 
cert; but  where  everything  is  so  excellent  one 
may  bo  pardoned  for  expressing  oneself  particu- 
larly struck  by  some  of  the  pieces.  Most  inter- 
esting to  us  seemed  (besides  the  Septuor)  the 
movement  of  the  Fantasia,  by  S,;liuinann.  in  C 
m.ajor;  the  Fugue  in  C  sharp,  by  Bach,  from  the 
"  Clavecin  bicn  tempcrd";  and  the  Dervish  Cho- 
rus from  Beethoven's  music  to  "  the  Kuins  of 
Athens."  To  speak  of  the  Fantasia  first,  we  find 
the  solution  of  the  question  contained  in  the 
motto  to  the  Fantasia  in  this  very  last  movement. 
Full  of  originality  and  noble  grandeur,  leagued 
intimately  with  sweetness  and  grace,  it  has  a  sur- 
prising, more  than  commonly  interesting  elTect. 
It  is  written  in  a  broad,  noble  design  in  two  parts 
frequently  with  a  double  accompaniment.  The 
harmonic  changes  often  produce  a  mysterious 
enchanting  efTect,  as  if  they  were  to  hcrahl  forth 
the  tone,  "  the  low  tone  "  the  artist  is  striving  to 
find.     The  motto,  by  Fr.  Schlegel,  runs  in  this 

way : 

''  Through  all  the  tones  is  sounding 
In  life's  bright  stream  on  earth 
A  low  tone  interwoven 
For  one  in  secret  list'ning." 

The  theme  following  the  first  three  Arpeggio 
measures,  with  its  counter  jnnnement  in  right  and 
left  hand,  is  great  in  its  simple  statement,  but 
rises  to  an  unusual  magnificence  in  the  middle  of 
the  movement,  where  it  appears  entwined  with  a 
most  sweet  melody  of  a  few  measures  in  skillful 
imitation  parts.  Alas,  that  we  cannot  describe 
its  various  beauties !  Language  is  unwieldy  when 
contrasted  with  tone.  In  the  accompaniment  to 
this  tender,  longing  melody  is  one  effect  of  most 
touching  sweetness  and  warmth  of  coloring. 
And  yet  it  is  a  simple  half  step  before  the  Tonic 
and  Dominant  chords  of  the  accompaniment. 
Such  little  things  are  born  of  genius.  So  are  the 
introductory  harmonies  to  this  same  melody  with 
their  unusual  changes  of  keys,  the  melody  being 
stated  in  A  flat,  F  major  and  G  minor  successively 
without  preparation  or  leading  over  chords.  They 
have  a  similar  effect  to  that  produced  on  us  by 
colored  rays  of  light,  mysterious,  an  atmosphere 
of  shining  mellow  tones — indefinable.  A  fine 
eHeet  has  the  doubling  of  the  melody  in  the 
working  up  of  this  theme  ;  first  one  octave,  then 
two  octaves  apart,  with  accompaniment  in  the 
middle  and  a  separate  bass  below.  And  this 
working  up  developes  the  theme  to  such  grandeur 
that  the  piano  seems  to  assume  the  dimensions  of 
an  orchestra,  the  various  parts  swelling  and 
spreading,  replete  with  inner  life,  wrestling  with 
each  other,  all  striving  for  the  same  goal,  all 
great,  majestic,  magnificent,  until  they  unite  in  a 
short  melody  made  of  the  same  motive,  but  of  fresh, 
confident  character,  changing  to  the  same  ques- 
tion that  is  found  at  the  beginning.  And  the 
same  sad,  plaintive  strain  is  followed  both  times 
by  the  same  wondrous,  enchanted  harmonies 
(this  time  D  flat,  B  flat  and  C  major),  followed 
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by  a  short  working  up  and  then  by  the  same  fresh 
confirlent  melody,  which,  together  with  that  sweet 
melody  mentioned  above  seems  to  be  the  answer 
Schumann  found  to  the  motto.  Most  strannjc, 
yet  fitting  —  from  the  land  of  varii^gated  fancies 
—  are  the  following  of  the  closing  harmonies: 
C  major,  A  major,  D  flat  major,  Dominant-Sev- 
enth in  C,  all  in  original  positions,  e,  e,  f,  f,  e 
being  the  soprano  tones.  It  is  a  vain  endeavor 
to  catch  the  spirit,  the  flavor,  the  coloring  of  a 
piece  so  rich  in  peculiar  effects,  and  express  them 
in  words.  We  long  to  hear  the  three  other 
movements,  the  first  two  of  which  are  connected 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  first  forms  a  framework 
for  the  second.  It  is  full  of  genius  and  thought, 
and  has,  besides,  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  being 
his  1  7th  work. 

The  Fugue  in  3  parts  might  as  well  have  been 
written  yesterday  or  to-day  instead  of  a  luindred 
or  more  years  ago.  so  fresh  and  graceful  is  it. 
The  form  disappears  entirely  in  the  subject  of 
the  piece,  which  is  both  tender  and  brilliant,  of 
course  when  played  with  such  perfection,  as  Mr. 
Dresel  does  it.  The  Chorus  of  Dervishes  is  truth- 
ful and  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree,  one 
of  those  dramatic  pieces  of  music,  that  transport 
us  at  once  into  the  situation.  It  is  frantic,  ab.so 
lutel)"  mad,  breathing  tlie  fiercest  fanaticism,  be- 
ing written  tlu'ougliout  in  unison  of  all  the  voices 
only  the  accompaniment  being  figurative,  though 
in  the  same  fierce  Iiomophony,  characteristic  ot 
the  whole  piece. 

The  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn  in  D  minor  is 
less  known  than  that  in  G  minor.  It  is  strong 
and  original  in  its  first  movement,  which  opens 
with  a  dialogue  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
piano,  continued  until  the  latter  has  obtained  the 
mastery.  This  event  is  expressed  by  a  powerful 
run  in  octaves  after  which  the  movement  really 
beu;ins.  The  last  movement  is  graceful  and  very 
brilliant.  The  Adagio  is  less  original  than  the 
other  two  movements,  but,  as  everything  written 
by  Mendelssohn,  chaste  and  faultless  in  form. 
The  Mazourkas  in  .\  flat,  of  which  we  like  the 
first  one  best,  gave  Mr.  Dresel  another  pleasant 
(to  all  his  audience  surely)  opportunity  of  play- 
ing Chopin  in  his  masterly  manner.  So  did  the 
beautiful  Valse  and  the  two  exquisite  Ecossaises 
in  D  and  G  major  from  the  7th  book  of  Chopin's 
posthumous  works.  What  a  strange  half-melan- 
choly coloring  the  second  one  has  ?  His  plaj'ing 
was  matchless  as  it  always  is.  The  piano  is  made 
to  give  forth  under  his  hands  such  tender  and 
sweet  tones  as  one  never  expected  from  an  instru- 
ment, naturally  dry. 

The  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr. 
Leonhard  with  his  usual  taste  and  the  Oi'pheus 
sang  as  well  as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  them. 
A  deep-felt  piece  of  landscape  painting  that 
night-song  in  the  forest  by  Schubert,  with  its 
phrases  half-breathed,  half-sung,  now  rising  up 
splendidly  with  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  then 
dying  away  in  the  dense  darkness  of  the  woods. 

The  concert  presented  even  a  richer  feast  than 
the  preceding  ones.  For  to-night  we  are  prom- 
ised a  Beethoven  Sonata.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
it  is  the  last  of  these  beautiful  soirees.  The  hall 
was  crowded,  yet  more  comfortable  in  point  of 
temperature  than  at  either  of  the  evenings  pre- 
ceding. »| 


The  n.\np  Mnsic  received  from  J.  F.  Browne, 
of  New  York,  noticed  a  few  weeks  a^o,  we  sliould 
have  stated  is  for  sale  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Translated  from  Friedrich  Wiec'ks  "  Clayier  uud  Gesang."  by 
Fanny  Malone  Raymond. 

A  Soiree  at  Banker  Gold's. 

Personages. 

Gold,  (a  hanker.  Tvho  loves  music). 

Mrs.  Gold,  (sings,  and  is  ''  suffering  "). 

Silver,  (a  book-keeper,  former];'  a  singer  with  Strauss). 

IIeilig.  (a  friend  of  the  fimily  —  a  musical  mucher  *  ). 

Forte,  {a  foreign  pianist,  weak  in  the  nerve  ). 

Das,  (a  piano-forte  teaclier). 

Emma,  (his  daughter). 

Mrs.  Gold  has  just  finished  sinking  Ki-ehs'  sonc^, 
"  Loving  I  think  of  thee  "  (all  four  verses)  in  the 
modern  Italian  style,  tromliling  on  every  tone,  the 
upper  and  lower  tones  forced,  with  plenty  of  orna- 
ments, intermingling  snddcn  forte  passatjes  with  al- 
most inaudible  throat  piannissimos  ;  and  the  whole 
thing  .a  quarter  of  a  tone  too  low. 

Das,  (anxiously.)  Will  you  not  continue,  Mrs. 
Gold  1  Or  is  the  instrument  so  high  that  you  must 
first  get  accustomed  to  it? 

Mrs.  Gold.  Oh,  no  !  the  fine  song  touched  me  too 
deeply,  and  I  am  such  a  sufferer.  (Aside  to  Das), 
Herr  Forte  did  not  accompany  well  at  all  ;  some- 
times ho  played  too  softly,  and  then  he  came  in  with 
things  of  his  own,  that  quite  overpowered  my  suflFcr- 
ing  voice. 

Dns,  (aside  to  Fmnia).  What  an  evening  we  have 
in  prospect ! 

Gold',  (who  has  been  talking  .about  the  funds  in  the 
next  room,  hurries  in,  a  little  too  late,  and  seizes  his 
\yife's  hands).  Admirable,  wonderful,  superb  !  You 
are  in  excellent  voice  to-night,  child  !  Ah,  if  the 
Lind  had  only  heard  that! 

Ilnh'ij.  Superb!  charming!  and  so  touching! 
There  is  a  —  a  sort  of —  a  religious  type  in  that  song 
—  a  —  a  piety— pray,  now,  do  give  us  the  "  True 
happiness,"  by  Vo5s,  that  will  make  our  enjoyment 
perfect,  ovcrpowcrius;.  There  is  something  divine  in 
song!  And  your  delivery  —  your  expression.  Mad- 
am '  your  sympathy  with  the  composer  ! 

(Mrs.  Gold  has  already  got  "  the  true  happiness," 
ready,  and  can  scarcely  wait  until  Forte  has  finished 
murmuring  through  the  symphony  in  a  curious  piano. 
Hedig  already  hesjins  to  sited  tears,  while  the  great 
virtuoso  turns  the  fotir  bars  of  the  prelude  intoei';ht. 
During  the  cloudy,  wavering  "  happiness  "  he  rolls 
his  moist  eyes  about,  and  says,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
verse,  while  the  accompanist's  fancy  is  taking  a 
hij,dier  flisjht,  "  I  am  silent ;  no  words  can  express 
my  feel'ngs  !  ") 

Dns,  (aside  to  Emma).  Sly  daughter,  observe 
that  hypocritical  feeling;  and  liear  how  people  must 
vot  sinp.  This  pretended  warmth  is,  to  the  true  and 
unprejudiced  musician,  notlting  but  hollow,  empty, 
unnatural  affectation.  But  you  wdl  often  meet  this 
amateur  suftering. 

(Mrs,  Gold  has  finished  .all  the  verses  of  "The 
true  happiness  "  and  seems  to  have  almost  recovered. 
Gold  talks  with  Silver  in  the  "  stock-room."  Das 
stiinds  with  Emma,  very  much  bored,  at  the  end  of 
the  room). 

Forfp,  (sits  down  to  the  piano-forte,  and  says  in 
French  to  Mrs.  Gold).  Madam,  you  are  the  ccntr.il 
point  of  all  fine  music.  To  breathe  my  inmost  feel- 
ings over  the  piano-forte,  before  such  a  being,  I  count 
one  of  the  happiest  accidents  of  my  .artist-wandering. 
What  a  loss  to  the  German  opera,  that  your  position 
prevents  you  from  aiding  it  to  retrieve  itself;  you,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  ! 

Mrs.  Gold.  (Quite  well  again).  I  cannot  deny 
that  the  Lind  never  pleased  me.  She  is,  anil  always 
wdll  remain  a  Swede  —  cold.  If  she  had  been  edu- 
cated here,  she  would  have  heard  warmer  examples 
than  in  Stockholm  ;  that  would  have  given  her  a  true 
direction  of  feeling. 

Forte.  Veiy  true  ;  you  put  the  right  estimate  on 
her  talent ;  and  in  Paris,  where  she  might  have  heard 

*  Mucher,  —  a  word  that  signifies  both  gnat  and  hypocrite. 


such  examples,  she  lived  .altogedier  too  retired.  I 
was  concertizing  there  mj'self  then  ;  but  as  she  re- 
fused to  sing  in  my  concerts,  she  did  not  hear  me 
play. 

HiJver,  (to  Mrs.  Gold,  who  seems  seized  with  the 
singing  fury).  Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
sing  the  duet  between  Adam  and  Eve,  from  the 
"  Creation  "  with  me  ? 

Mrs.  Gold.  Here  it  is.  But  bye  and  bye.  First, 
Ilerr  Forte  will  play  us  his  newest  compositions  for 
the  left  hand,  and  then  something  by  the  romantic, 
sensitive  Chopin. 

Gold,  (rushes  in).  Yes,  yes!  Chopin's  ra.azurka 
inBm.ajor!  Ilensolt,  Thalberp;,  Dreyschock  liave 
all  played  it  here  to  us.     Oh,  it  is  touching ! 

All,  (except  Silver,  Das,  and  Emma).     Touchin(r  ! 

Das,  (to  his  daughter).  If  he  plays  as  he  accom- 
panied, yon  will  hear  how  this  mazurka  should  not  be 
played.  It  is  not  touching,  but  boldly  reflects  the 
Polish  d:in^e  rhytlim,  as  the  peasants  im'u'ovi-e  it  — 
thoui^h  certainly  idealiz''d  in  riionin's  own  style. 

(Forte,  after  some  dant^crons  runs  up  and  down, 
and  some  very  loud  octave  passages,  with  the  pedal, 
gallops  into  the  mazurka,  without  any  pause,  and 
commences  it  presto  No  time  or  accent  can  be 
heard;  nodiing  but  eternal  ruliatos  and  tasteless  ri- 
tardandos.  Some  passases  are  .clipped  over  pianissi 
mo,  others  suddenly  thumped  out  too  fast  and  ah" 
ruptly  ;  the  last  chord  makes  all  the  strings  vibrate  ' 
and  costs  one  of  them  its  life.) 

Gold.  Excellent !  Bravissimo  !  What  execution  •' 
Such  artistic  exploits  make  one  forget  even  the 
Bourse  itself! 

Mrs.  Gold.  You  thrill  one's  inmost  nerves.  No 
creative  si>irit  can  penetrate  the  inner  heart  of  Na- 
ture, as  the  English  poet.  Pope,  says  —  but  yon  have 
penetrated  to  my  inmost  heart !  Now  let  us  have 
the  mazurka  in  F  sharp  minor,  opus  6. 

Ileiliff.  What  a  musical  evening  Mrs.  Gold  has 
again  prepared  for  us !  What  sublime  sorrow 
breathes  through  that  production  ! 

Silver,  (aside).  What  would  father  Strauss  s.ay  to 
this  affected,  unmusical  interpretation,  defying  every 
principle  of  good  t.aste  ? 

Das.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  send  for  the 
tuner,  Mrs.  Gold  1  The  B  strinj:  needs  to  be  drawn 
up,  for  the  second  will  soon  fidlow  it  also,  as  it  is  al- 
ready cr.acked,  and  too  flat. 

7^07'(e,  (triumphuntly).  Let  it  pass  !  Celavasans 
dire !  it  often  happens  to  me.  The  piano-forte  is  a 
field  of  battle  where  some  sacrifices  must  fall. 

i'ns,.  (aside  to  Emma).  He  thinks  that  if  it  does 
not  resound,  it  will  rattle;  and  untuned  tones  make 
more  "  efi'ect  "  than  true  ones. 

Emma.    Where  has  he  studied  piano-forte  playing  1 

Das.  My  child,  he  never  learnt  it  at  all.  Ho  is  a 
genius  ;  it  comes  of  itself  to  him.  Instruction  would 
h.ave  fettered  his  genius,  .and  then  ho  might  have 
played  clearly,  correctly,  naturally,  and  in  good  time 
and  taste.  This  unbridled,  unmeasured  hurly-burly 
is  what  people  call  "  The  genial  pianoforte  swing." 

(Forte  tumbles  hurriedly  through  several  heteroge- 
neous chords,  with  the  pedal  raised,  and  then  begins 
the  mazurka  in  F  sharp  minor  without  preparatory 
modulation.  He  accents  strongly,  robs  one  bar  of 
two  quitrters  to  bestow  them  on  the  next,  and  after 
ending  the  mazurka,  strikes  a  few  despairing  dimin- 
ished-septima  chords,  and  launched  into  Liszt's  tran- 
scription of  Schubert's  "Serenade"  [in  D  minor]. 
As  the  second  string  of  the  two-lined  B  has  also 
given  way,  there  ensues  a  very  remarkable  efi'ect,  and 
the  company  wonders  in  whispers  if  the  piece  is  by 
Mendelssohn,  or  Procli,  or  Beethoven,  or  Dohler,  or 
Schumann  !  until  Silver  names  the  Serenade,  and 
Forte  closes  with  a  thrdling  effect  of  the  soft  pedal 
winch  he  has  already,  in  his  enthusiasm,  used  several 
times  ) 

Das,  ("to  Emma).  Never  play  or  sing  in  company 
without  mentioning  beforehand  wliat  your  selection 
is. 
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.1//,  (Except  Das  and  Silver).  What  a  perform- 
nnce  !     What  a  truly  artistic  enjoyment ! 

Mrs.  Gold.     This  playing  is  transfiguration  itself ! 

Silver,  (to  Forte).  Did  you  not  comjiress  tliosc 
two  bars  of  the  "  Seventh,"  where  it  modulates  into 
F  major,  into  one  ?     Was  that  accidental  1 

Emma,  (aside).  That  was  just  wlicrc  lie  should 
have  retarded  the  time. 

Forle.  One  must  give  one's  self  up  entirely  to 
such  improvements.  Another  time  I  shall  perhaps 
make  tliree  bars  out  of  those  two  ;  just  as  genius  and 
enthusiasm  operate  within  me.  People  call  these 
"  aesthetic  surprises."  Ilensclt,  Mosclieles,  Thai- 
berg,  Clara  Schumann  don't  understand  that  sort  of 
tiling;  that  is  why  they  cannot  make  any  more 
tours ;  they  have  no  idea  of  effect. 

Das,  (to  Emma).  I  trust  that  your  naturally 
healthy  taste,  and  your  musical  education,  will  pre- 
serve you  for  ever  from  such  un-nature. 

Emma.  Such  playing  makes  one  feel  anxious  and 
uncomfortable.     Is  that  the  "  modern  demoniacal  ?" 

Das.     Yes ! 

Emma.     Kow  can  that  please  people  1 

Das.  Because  they  are  fools  enough  to  tliink  it 
sounds  genial  and  creative. 

(Silver  leads  Mrs.  Gold  to  the  piano,  to  perform 
the  great  duet  between  Adam  and  Eve.  Forte  is 
exhausted,  so  Das  accompanies.  Silver  sings  with 
good  natural  feeling ;  Mrs.  Gold  in  her  above-men- 
tioned manner,  but  still  more  tiiiie-and-tunelessly  ; 
and  on  the  pause  in  the  Allegro  she  introduces,  with 
her  forced,  cutting  voice,  an  endless  cadenza  ;  throw- 
ing her  black  eye.s  continually  towards  the  ceiling. 
At  the  conclusion,  Mrs.  Gold,  dissolving  in  emotion, 
is  deposited  in  an  arm-chair  by  Silver.) 

Heillq.  Ah,  when  Haydn  is  interpreted  in  such  a 
manner,  the  divine  art  celebrates  his  noblest  tri- 
umphs !  Mrs.  Gold,  were  the  fine  ornaments  of  your 
own  composition  ? 

Mrs.  Gold.  No  !  I  heard  them  introduced  in  the 
"Barber  of  Seville,"  by  Viardot-Garcia,  as  "I!o- 
sina,"  and  I  got  a  musician  belonging  to  the  theatre 
to  write  them  down  for  me.  But  the  changes  ne- 
cessary for  this  duet  are  my  own  invention,  and  I 
have  already  surprised  many  listeners  with  them. 
And  that  great,  down-rushing  chromatic  scale  which 
Garcia  introduces  as  the  dreamy,  swooning  Amina 
in  "La  Sonnambula,"  I  bring  into  the  great  aria, 
the  "  Godly  Prophets  ;"  a  little  timidly,  to  be  sure  ; 
for  the  certainty  of  a  Garcia  can  only  bo  acquired  on 
the  boards. 

Emma.  But,  father,  Lind  sang  this  duct  with 
Standigl  in  Vienna,  quite  simply,  purely,  and  in  a 
true  sacred   style  ! 

Das.  That  is  just  why  Mrs.  Gold  thinks  that  the 
Lind  sings  coldly,  and  needs  to  hear  warmer  types. 
But  more  of  this  at  home. 

Mrs.  Gold.  Now,  Mr.  Das,  will  not  your  Emma 
play  us  some  little  thing'?  Afterwards,  I  will  sing, 
"  Of  thy  goodness,  oh  Lord,"  and  some  of  Kiicken's 
duets,  with  Mr.  Silver;  and  if  the  company  desires 
it,  I  will  close  with  the  aria  "  Kobert." 

Das.  Will  you  first  allow  me  to  remedy  the 
broken  string  ? 

(The  company  drinks  tea  in  an  adjoining  room, 
loudly  admiring  Mrs.  Gold's  cultivation  and  perse- 
verance. When  Das  has  finished  his  task,  Forte 
marches  to  the  piano,  and  plays  his  own  "  study  for 
the  left  hand,"  stretching  out  the  right  hand  towards 
his  audience.) 

Das  (at  the  close  to  Forte).  Would  it  not  have 
sounded  better,  and  been  easier,  and  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, if  you  had  ttiken  the  right  hand  to  it? 

Forte.  That  is  a  very  pedantic  remark  of  yours  ; 
hut  one  must  forgive  tliese  things  in  old  people.  You 
entirely  misunderstand  my  stand-point !  Do  you  not 
feel  that  I  have  already  one  foot  m  the  future  1  Do 
you  not  comprehend  that  the  public  wishes  not  only 
to   hear,   but   also  to    see,   something   remarkable  ? 


And  can  you  not  imagine  the  great  musical  effect  of 
my  suffering  aspect' 

Ilcillfj.  Do  you  not  feci  the  extraordinary  cliarm 
and  effect  that  belongs  to  the  left  hand  alone  1  No 
less  the  outstretched  right  ■? 

Das.  So?  Yes,  feeling  must  certainly  have  tak- 
en a  false  direction  with  me.  I  must  get  myself  up 
in  tills  Parisian  piano-forte  exultation. 

(.■\fter  Das  has  announced  it,  Emma  plays  Cho- 
pin's Ballade  in  A  m.ajor ;  the  company  is  attentive.) 

Forte,  (wlien  it  is  ended).  Bravo  !  a  pretty  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Das  !  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  now 
take  my  leave,  but  I  have  to  attend  two  soirees  more, 
and  to  pay  my  respects  in  several  places. 

Si'vcr.  Miss  Emma,  I  am  sure  that  you  have  al- 
ready played  Chopin's  music  much  and  well.  Let 
us  now  hear  his  two  newest  Nocturnes. 

Mrs.  Gold,  (to  Emma).  Have  you  heard  the  cele- 
brated Camilla  Pleycl  ?  Do  you  know  her  fine 
Kalkhrenner-like  concerto  in  D  minor?  Can  you 
play  anything  in  that  lirilliant  style?  For  instance, 
Dohler's  lovely,  affecting  nocturne  in  D  flat  ?  Ah, 
Mr.  Secretary  X.  played  it  for  us  lately  in  a  delight- 
ful manner  ! 

Emma.  Yes,  T  know  it;  I  have  t.aught  it  to  my 
little  sister  Cecilia. 

Da!~.  Will  you  in  the  meanwhile  put  up  with 
Cliopin's  two  Nocturnes,  op.  48? 

(At  midnight  a  fine  supper  was  served,  perfumed 
with  excellent  wines,  and  disagreeable  recollections 
of  this  "musical  evening.") 


The  second  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  came  oflfon  Tuesday,  4th  inst.  It  was 
a  stormy  night,  snow  having  begun  to  fall  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

1.  Quintette,  in  E  flat,  Op.  4. Beethoven 

Allegro — Andante. 

2.  Piano  Trio,  in  II  minor,  Op    49 Mendels.'iohn 

Allegro  agitato — .\nflante  con  moto — Scherzo — Allegro. 
Slessr.Q.  Lang,  Schultzc  and  Fries. 

3.  Duettino,  from  the  Magic  Flute.  •'  La  dove  prende  amor 

ricetto."     Arranged  for  Quintette Mozart 

4.  '■  La  Charite."'    Transcription  for  Piano Liszt 

B.  .7.  Lang. 

5-  Grand  Quartette  in  T>  minor F.  Schubert 

Allegro — Andante  with  Variations — Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 
Posthumous  Work. 

Of  the  Quintette  in  E  flat  the  first  two  movements 
only  were  played,  which  generally  speaking,  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  commendable  practice.  In  a  work 
written  in  the  Sonata  form  the  different  movements 
constitute  an  inseparable  unity,  to  dismember  which 
is  doing  injustice  to  the  intention.s  of  the  composer. 
To  hear  the  first  movements  of  a  Quintette  is  nearly 
the  same  as  seeing  the  first  acts  of  a  drama.  The 
denouement  is  wanting.  This  Quintette  one  of 
Beethoven's  earliest,  is  not  one  of  his  most  inter- 
esting works.  The  disappointment  was  not  so  great 
therefore.  It  is  a  different  thing  when  a  Scherzo  or 
an  Adagio  is  performed  by  itself.  There  the  con- 
nection is  not  so  apparent,  since  the  preparatory 
movement  does  not  excite  the  expectation.  Neither 
when  a  closing  movement  of  a  Fantasia  is  presented, 
where  the  parts  are  joined  more  loosely.  But  of  a 
piece  in  strict  form  we  would  prefer  hearing  nothing, 
to  hearing  only  the  introductory  movements. 

Mendelssohn's  Piano  Trio  is  too  well  known  to 
invite  comment.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was 
played  with  much  feeling,  Mr.  Lang  sustaining  his 
part  admirably,  and  the  violin  and  violoncello  join- 
ing him  worthily.  The  piece  by  Rossini,  transcribed 
by  Liszt,  bearing  the  "title  La  Charity  (why?)  is 
quite  pleasing  as  to  its  theme.  The  working  up  is 
tasteful,  as  Liszt  knows  well  how  to  arrange  pieces. 
The  difficulties  of  execution  disappeared  in  Mr. 
Lang's  excellent  rendering.  We  have  not  heard  this 
artist  for  some  time,  but  he  seems  to  have  added  to 
his  great  ease  and  strength  of  execution  a  nicer  taste 
and  deeper  feeling,  than  we  ever  noticed  before. 

The   Quartette  by  Schubert  in  D  minor,  a  posthu- 


mous work,  is  a  composition  of  great  originality  and 
beauty.  It  was  played  we  tliink  some  three  years 
ago,  hut  seemed  quite  now  on  hearing  it  to-night. 
The  two  motives  of  the  Allegro  agitato  contrast 
strongly,  the  first  (in  D  minor)  being  passionate 
and  energetic,  the  second,  forming  a  lovely  melody 
in  F  major,  sweet  and  nervous  withnl.  The  cfieet 
produced  by  introducing  it  in  D  major  in  the  third 
part  of  this  movement  was  especially  pleasant. 
The  movement  is  strong  and  passionate,  and  forms 
in  its  agitation  and  its  frequent  harmonic  changes,  a 
fitting  counterpart  to  the  quiet  theme  of  the  Andante 
con  moto  in  G  minor,  ending  in  G  major  in  its  second 
part.  The  harmonics  of  the  first  part  are  the  very 
simplest  to  a  melody  that  moves  on  four  contiguous 
tones.  It  flows  quietly  on,  nor  do  the  few  harmonic 
chaUL'es  in  the  second  part  disturb  this  feiling  of 
stillness  and  rest.  Tlni  variations  an^  graceful.  The 
Scherzo  in  D  minor  wiih  a  beautiful  Trio  in  I)  m.'ijor 
is  rather  more  quiet  than  Scherzi  usually  are,  fur  the 
reasons  that  the  Presto  Finale  in  six-eighth  time  is  an 
impetuous  Tarantella.  Characteristic  in  melody 
and  rliythm,  it  has  a  wealth  of  harmonic  combina- 
tions such  as  Schubert  likes  to  employ.  The  fimcy 
of  this  remarkable  genius  delights  in  revelling  in 
chords,  in  tlic  boldest,  mo.'st  unexpected  changes. 
Everything  he  wrote  at  once  shows  this  peculiarity, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  employed  in  perfect  fitness, 
with  artistic  consciousness  of  effect.  This  Presto  is 
cvidcntlv  the  most  original  of  the  movements.  And 
the  unity  of  the  piece  is  manifested  by  the  first  mo- 
tive of  the  first  movement  coining  in  quite  naturally 
and  intermingling  with  the  motives  of  (he  Tarantella. 
The  piece  was  played  very  effectively  by  the  four 
gentlemen.  The  Duettino  fr'mi  the  "  Magic  Flute," 
the  principal  part  being'  sustained  by  the  clarionet, 
went  quite  well  and  was  a  pleasing  diversion  of  the 
profrrammc. 

The  hall  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  was  well 
filled,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Chamber  music  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  forminc  a  pure  taste  for 
the  best  music  And  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  that  the 
worthy  efl^orts  of  the  Club  in  this  direction  are  sec- 
onded by  the  public.  *t 


New  Youk,  Dec.  5. — Last  Tuesday  evening 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Thomas  held  their  second  Soire'e 
to  the  delight  of  the  music-lovers  who  had  braved  the 
wretched  weather.  The  concert  was  fully  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  first  of  the  scries  —  perhaps,  still  more  so. 
One  of  Haydn's  lovliest,  fresliest  Quartets,  in  B  flat 
major,  headed  the  programme,  and  was  most  admira- 
bly pl.aycd.  What  a  contrast  it  presented  to  Beetho- 
ven's grand  work  in  C,  op.  59,  which  ended  the  con- 
cert!  The  one  like  a  limpid  sparkling,  mountain 
brook,  the  other  a  mighty  torrent,  almost  too  full  and 
broad  for  its  limits.  The  Andante  con  moto  is  won- 
derful, so  weird  and  mysterious,  as  if  hiding  some 
mournful  heart  story  beneath  its  depths,  as  who  can 
tell  but  it  does  !  But  no  words  can  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  beauties  of  this  mighty  work. 
Those  who  have  heard  it,  know  what  it  is  (especially 
if  it  is  so  exceedingly  well  rendered  as  on  this  occa- 
sion), and  for  those  who  have  not  I  can  wish  nothing 
better  than  a  speedy  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

One  of  iVIozart's  charming  Sonatas  for  Violin  and 
Piano,  in  A,  so  seldom  heard  in  public,  was  played 
by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Thomas,  and  as  solonunihers 
Mr.  Mason  gave  us  a  transcription  of  Listz's,  and 
Mr.  Matzka  a  Divertissement  for  the  Viola,  which 
is  his  instrument.  The  theme  of  Liszt's  arrangement 
was  the  Andante  Finale  from  the  opera  "  King  Al- 
fred," by  RaflT,  a  pupil  of  the  great  pianist,  neither 
subject  nor  transcription  were,  however,  particnlnrly 
attractive,  though  very  finely  rendered.  Mr.  Matz 
ka's  solo  was  a  composition  by  Jfr.  Thomas,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  master  of  his  instrument, 
but  which  had  the  fault  that  it  was  better  adapted  to 
tho  violin  than  the  viola.  Otherwise  it  was  a  pleas- 
ing and  meritorious  work. 

The  Mendelssohn  Society  have  given  a  concert 
since  I  last  wrote,  at  which  Mendelsohn's  "  St. 
Paul  "  was  sung  ;  not  having  been  present,  however, 
I  cannot  say  what  success  it  had. 

Of  the  production  of  "  La  Juive  "  at  the  Academy, 
with  its  magnificent  mise  en  scene,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, the  sp'end  d  rendeiiag  of  its  three  chief  parts,  I 
will  leave  it  to  "  Trovator"  to  tell  you,  as  I  hope  he 
has  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did. 
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77(6  return  of  Tobias,  an  oratorio  written  by  Haydn 
at  tlie  age  of  forty-four  to  an  Italian  text,  and  wliich. 
it  had  been  supposed,  was  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  Chateau  Esterliazy,  at  Eisenstadt,  has  been 
discovered  recently,  thanlcs  to  the  diligent  seach  of 
M.  Franz  Lachner.  It  is  now  being  translated  into 
German,  and  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Munich. — Gazette  Musicalc. 


Vienna. — At  the  Karntnerthor  Theatre,  of  such 
universal  reputation,  operas  arc  still  given  with  the 
same  perfection  of  ensemble  in  respect  to  execution, 
and  the  same  slovenly  mise-en-scene,  as  distinguished 
the  representations  ten  years  ago.  This  evening  M- 
Halevy's  La  Juwe,  a  work  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, was  performed  wiih  the  following  cast: — Prinz 
— Herr  Gunz ;  Eleazar — Ilerr  Wachtel ;  Prinzestin — 
Fraulein  Liebhart ;  l?adiel — Mad.  Csillag  ;  Cardinal 
— Herr  Drachsler.  The  primo  tenore,  Herr  Wachtel, 
is  a  German  Tamberlik,  who  indulges  in  B  flats  and 
C's  dipetto  to  anj'  extent  without  the  slightest  appar- 
ent effort.  It  is  truly  a  magnificent  voice  which, 
with  judicious  care  and  study,  will  ensure  a  brilliant 
career  to  its  possessor.  Herr  Wachtal  is  new  to  the 
stage,  young  and  good  looking,  perhaps  the  most 
promising  "  Helden  tenor  "  of  the  day.  The  role  of 
Eleazar  is  one  requiring  more  experience  in  stage 
business  than  he  can  yet  liring  to  bear.  Nevertheless, 
he  sustained  the  part  respectably,  and  by  his  singing 
of  the  music  elicited  the  fullest  approbation  of  the 
audience. 

Mad.  Csillag,  the  prima  donna,  is  well  known  in 
England  ;  but  the  London  public  have  had  as  yet  no 
opportunity  of  judging  of  those  remarkable  vocal 
and  histrionic  powers  which  have  made  her  such  a 
favorite  in  Vienna.  The  operas  in  which  she  appear- 
ed at  Covent  Garden  were  hut  little  adapted  to  her 
talents  compared  to  such  as  Fm  Jitioe,  Macbeth,  the 
Huguenots,  &c.  As  Rachel  in  La  Juive  Mad.  Csillag 
is  unrivalled.  In  common  with  Mad.  Viardot,  to 
whom  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  both  in  her  act- 
ing and  appearance,  she  contrives  so  completely  to 
identify  herself  with  the  heroine  of  the  opera,  that 
the  artiste  is  forgotten  in  the  interest  excited  in  the 
part  she  represents.  The  illusion  is  sustained 
throughout  aad  never  once  disturbed  by  any  extrava- 
gant efibrt  at  effect.  The  Ars  celare  ar'tem  is  the 
maxim  fully  carried  out,  and  the  impression  upon 
the  audience  consequently  deep  and  lasting.  Jlad. 
Csillag's  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  frequent  calls 
before  the  curtain  during  and  after  the  opera,  proved 
the  admiration  of  the  Viennese  public  for  their  fav- 
orite prima  donna. 

A  hearty  greeting  to  all  his  friends  in  England 
from  Ernst.  He  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since  he 
left  London,  now  three  years  ago.  After  trying  many 
of  the  German  baths,  without  any  beneficial  result, 
he  has  come  to  Vienna  to  consult  the  medical  men, 
who  have  given  him  hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration 
to  health,  if  he  follow  their  advice.  He  suffers  acute 
pain,  and  is  at  times  qnite  unable  to  stand  or  walk 
without  support.  I  called  yesterday  at  the  house  of 
Mad.  Wertheimber,  the  most  lilieral  friend  of  music 
and  musicians  in  this  musical  capital,  with  whom 
Ernst  and  his  wife  are  staying.  The  doctors  had 
just  left,  and  had  given  a  favorable  opinion  as  to  the 
progress  of  their  patient.  Ernst  was  in  better  spirits 
than  usual,  and  expressed  the  greatest  interest  to 
know  what  had  been  doing  in  the  musical  world  of 
London  since  his  absence.  During  his  illness,  he 
has  been  unable  to  perform  in  public.  The  last 
time  he  played  was  to  some  members  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Russia  at  Nice,  and  was  then  obliged  to  be 
seated  during  his  performance.  His  account  of  the 
reception  accorded  him  by  the  Court,  reminded  me 
of  the  "pitying  duchess"  in  "the  Last  Minstrel." 
Thalberg  is  also  here.  It  appears  that  he  has  alto- 
gether neglected  the  pianoforte  for  the  last  two  years. 
A  large  fortune  and  a  lazy  disposition  make  him  care- 
less of  his  professional  career. 

Of  all  the  hospitable  receptions  in  this  city,  re- 
nowned for  hospitality,  that  given  by  the  aniiable 
Jetty  Treifz  is  the  most  agreeable  with  which  an 
Englishman  can  meet.  Having  amassed  a  handsome 
fortune,  the  result  of  a  brilliant  career  in  Germany 
and  England,  the  fascinating  Teutonic  prima  donna 
resides  in  Vienna,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintance.     Her  house  is  furnished 


in  the  English  style,  and  the  hospitality  is  most  de- 
cidedly after  the  same  approved  model.  The  charm- 
ing hostess  always  speaks  with  gratitude  of  the  plea- 
sant time  she  passed  in  England,  and  docs  her  best 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  what  he  says  by  the  invari- 
able kind-hearted  welcome  she  gives  to  those  English 
friends  who  visit  her  in  this  her  native  country. 

The  performances  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre 
this  week  have  been  interesting.  On  Sunday,  21st, 
Wilhetm  Tell  was  given  witli  a  perfection  of  ensemble 
which  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  frequent 
performances  by  the  same  executants,  can  alone 
attain.  Objection  might  be  made  to  the  tempi  of 
some  of  the  principal  morceaux,  as  being  different  to 
the  English  reading  of  the  same  subject ;  but  defer- 
ence must  be  paid  to  the  Kiirnthnerthor  authority, 
as  being  very  probably  the  most  correct  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  the  hero  of  the  opera,  Herr  Beck,  fully 
justified  the  reputation  he  has  of  being  the  best  Ger- 
man baritone  of  the  present  day.  Voice,  appear- 
ance, and  dramatic  talent  are  happily  combined  in 
this  artist,  all  of  which  qualities  are  requisite  in  such 
a  role  as  Wilhelm  Tell.  Herr  Wachtel,  as  Arnold, 
again  displayed  his  remarkable  vocal  powers.  The 
grand  duet,  "  Dove  Vai " — to  give  the  Italian  and 
best  known  title — was  magnificently  rendered  by 
these  two  artists  and  the  band,  every  member  of 
which  seemed  to  devote  heart  and  soul  to  the  per- 
formance. 

On  Monday,  22nd,  the  German  version  of  Verdi's 
Trovntore  was  given,  with  the  following  cast : — Man- 
rico,  Herr  Walter ;  Azucena,  Fraulein  Sulzer ;  Fer- 
nando, Herr  Maverhofer  ;  Leonora,  Mad.  Csillag  ; 
Conte  di  Luna,  Herr  Hrabaneck.  The  Leonora  of 
Mad.  Csillag  is  of  very  much  more  dramatic  import- 
ance than  the  "  walking  lady "  who  wears  black, 
white,  and  party-colored  raiment  alternately,  and 
sings  a  couple  of  arias  upon  our  Italian  stage. 
Mad.  Csillag  takes  quite  another  reading  of  the  part, 
and  by  the  earnestness  of  her  acting,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  her  declamation,  gre.atly  increases  the  interest 
of  the  opera.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
"  Miserere  scene,"  where  Leonora  hears  the  voice  of 
Manrico  from  the  prison  tower.  The  situation  is 
heightened  in  effect  by  the  passionate  despair  por- 
trayed in  every  note  and  gesture  of  this  most  intelli- 
gent artist.  The  music  suits  Mad.  Csillag  admir- 
ably, and  the  character  altogether  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  which  she  has  appeared. 

On  Wednesday,  24th,  a  very  different  representa- 
tion took  place,  being  none  other  than  Wagner's 
Tdnnhausser ;  or,  "The  Singer's  Strife,"  which, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  his  admirers,  is  to  be 
the  Don  Giovanni,  Guillnume  Tell,  and  Fidelia,  of  the 
next  century.  From  all  I  had  heard  of  the  mysteri- 
ous character  of  the  work,  I  prepared  myself  for  an 
evening  of  hard  labor  to  understand  this  music  of 
the  future.  According  to  the  prognostications  of  the 
lovers  of  the  Italian  school,  I  was  to  be  overcome  by 
the  first  act,  and  sleep  out  the  rest  of  the  opera  ;  nay, 
so  soporific  was  the  music  pronounced  that  I  fully 
anticipated  not  perhaps  awaking  again  until  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  Such  antagonistic  opinions  natu- 
rally excited  my  curiosity,  and  rendered  the  perform- 
ance of  Tdnnhausser  the  most  interesting  of  all  those 
I  had  yet  attended  at  the  Karntnerthor. 

The  cast  of  the  opera  was  as  fallows  : — 

Hermann,  Land^af  von  Thiiringen. . .  .Herr  Mayerhofer. 

TUnnhauser,  Minstrel  Knights Herr  Ander. 

Wolfram  "  '•         HerrRndolf. 

Walter  "  "         Heir  Gunz. 

Biterolf  "  "         Herr  Hrabeneck. 

Ileinricb  "  "         Herr  Kampe. 

Elizabeth Mile.  Kraus. 

Venus Mile.  Hoffmann. 

Hirt Mile.  Kudelka. 

As  Tannhauser,  Herr  Ander  (who  is  known  in 
London  as  having  appeared  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  some  five  years  ago)  sang  and  acted  with  the 
greatest  vigor.  His  voice  is  not  so  fresh  as  formerly, 
and  must  undoubtedly  suflfer  from  constantly  singing 
the  music  of  Wagner,  which,  for  the  tenor  particu- 
larly, is  even  more  irksome  and  wearisome  than  that 
of  Verdi.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  artist 
who  could  give  so  much  effect  to  the  part  of  Tann- 
hauser as  Herr  Ander.  Mile.  Kraus  was  an  interest- 
ing and  efficient  Elizabeth.  The  other  parts  were 
creditably  sung.  To  me  the  first  impression  of  the 
opera  was  decidedly  favorable,  and  induced  a  strong 
desire  to  hear  the  music  a  second  time.  Without 
siding  either  with  tho.se  who  so  enthusiastically  up- 
hold or  unequivocally  condemn  Wagner  as  the  mas- 
ter of  a  new  school,  which  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  music 
of  the  future,  an  impartial  judge  must  recognize  in 
his  compositions  much  that  is  original  and  artistic  in 
form  and  treatment,  and  will  listen  with  respect  to 
the  productions  of  such  a  writer  who,  however  mis- 
taken, may  be  his  views,  will  never  degrade  the  art 
for  the  sake  of  popularity. — London  Musical  World, 
November  3. 


Special  Sotires. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

Publialied  by  Oliver  DiCsoii  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
There's  a  bower  by  Bendeemer's  stream.  Benzon.  25 
A  pleasing  sacred  song.    Easy. 

O  that  my  woes  were  distant.  R.  MoUque.  25 

A  new  German  song  by  the  distinguished  German 
musician  who  has  just  now  achieved  a  brilliant  tri- 
umph in  England  with  his  new  Oratorio  of  "  Abra- 
ham." Friends  of  German  ballads  will  be  enraptured 
by  it. 


They  come  in  dreams. 


G.  W,  Stratton.  25 


A  simple,  melodious  song,  written  in  a  popular 
style. 

The  old  beadle.     Song.  J.  W,  A.  Cluett.  25 

A  home-ballad,  with  a  pretty  and  taking  air. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Esmeralda  Dance.     (Nebelbilder.)       Th.  Oesten.  25 

Idylle.  "  "  25 

Two  more  of  this  excellent  series  of  instructi-^e 
pieces  which  has  already  proved  invaluable  to  many 
teachers. 

Notturno,  Op.  23,  No.  4.  R.  Schumann.  25 

A  short  nocturne  or  song  without  words,  of  striking 
beauty.  It  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  audi- 
ence present  at  Mr.  Dresel's  first  Soiree.  It  is  a  spark 
of  real  genius. 

Ever  of  thee.  Transcription.  £f.  A.  WoUenhaupt,  50 

This  beautiful  melody  has  been  arranged  into  a 
piano-piece  of  such-  telling  power  and  elegant  finish  as 
the  great  reputation  of  the  author  would  naturally 
lead  to  expect.  It  is  of  moderate  difficulty  only  and 
those  familiar  wiih  Charles  Voss'  similar  arrangements 
will  easily  master  it. 

Depart,  depart.  Chorus  in  "  Athalia."  Ar- 
ranged by  Oito  Dresel,  25 

A  fragment  of  the  beautiful,  yet  little  known,  inci- 
dental music,  composed  by  Mendelssohn  to  the  drama 
of  '■  Athalie."  Such  music  in  such  an  arrangement 
cannot  be  but  deeply  enjoyed  by  all  really  musical 
persons. 

Fairy  Waltz  from  the  "  Buccaneer."         Stratton.  25 

A  pretty  trifle,  which  must  prove  a  capital  instruc- 
tion piece. 

Books. 

Modern  School  for  the  Violin.  A  Thor- 
ough and  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Easy, 
Progressive  Studies,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Schools  in  every  degree  of  advancement.  Ad- 
ded to  which  is  a  large  selection  of  Popular 
Songs,  Polkas,  "Waltzes,  Dances,  Marches, 
Quicksteps,  &c.     By  L.  G.  Fessenden.  2,50 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  teacher  of  the  violin, 
and  gives  this  School  after  along  experience  in  its  use. 
As  exercises  and  examples,  selections  are  taken  from 
Sargino,  Labitsky,  Pleyel.  Moriani.  Czerny,  and  oth- 
ers of  like  celebrity  as  teachers  and  composers.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  well-arranged  Airs,  Quad- 
rilleSj  Polkas,  Waltzes,  &c. 


Music  bt  Mxa. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  e:tpense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distsince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin*-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Argument  of  Lurline. 

Wallnw's  beautiful  opera  of  *'  Lurline  "  was  produced,  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  at  Slaguire's  Opera  House,  San 
Francisco,  recently.  It  appears  to  have  made  quite  a  sensa- 
tion aiTiong  the  majors  and  mincr.s  of  that  vicinity,  and  the 
Goldf-n  Era  contiiins  the  following  admirably-written  bur- 
lesque by  J.  Ketser,  Esq. 

Am:  "  The  Tall  Young  Oysterman." 
Count  Rudolph  was  a  noble  gont,  as  lived  upon  the  Ubine, 
Who  spent  his  money  very  free  in  lager-bier  and  wine : 
The  Baron  Trueufels,  likewise,  w.as  neighbor  of  the  same, 
Which  had  a  rather  uppish  girl  —  G.  Truenfels  by  name. 

Rudolph  would  wed  Miss  Truenfels.  but  wasn't  it  a  go  ? 
Each  thought  that  t'other  had  the  tin  (you  know  how  lovers 

blow). 
But  when  old  T.  says  "  Pungle  down."  Count  Rudolph  he  says 

"Stuff; 
I'ts  youth  and  rank,  thrfs  more  than  goll,"  says  Q.,  "It 

ain't  enough." 

"  I  wants  a  diamond  thingamy  — likewise  a  nice  trossoo, 
I  wants  a  kerridge  of  me  own,  and  so  young  man  adoo ;  " 
The  Baron  also  cuts  up  rough  — but  Rudolph  is  content. 
And  merely  takes  a  stiffer  horn,  observing,  "  Let  her  went." 

Now  just  before  this  jolly  row,  a  gal  they  called  Lurline 

Was  living  down  at  Lurlineburg.  of  which  she  was  the  queen  ; 

She  was  a  lady  Dashaway  —  when  water  was  on  hand, 

But  had  some  spirits  of  her  own  she  likewise  could  command 

This  girl  close  by  a  whirlpool  sat  —  this  female  named  Lurline, 
And  played  with  most  exquisite  taste  upon  the  tambourine  ; 
The  way  the  sailors  steered  into  them  whirlpools  was  a  sin  — 
Young  man  beware  of  sich  sirens  who  thus  take  fellers  in. 

Now  Count  Rudolph  was  wide  awake,  beyond  the  power  of 

suction; 
Which  caused  Lurline  to  fall  in  love  and  seek  an  introduction, 
And  when  he's  tight,  one  day  she  slips  a  ring  upoiftis  finger; 
And  thus  Count  Rudolph  is  bewitched  by  that  bewitching 

singer. 

Then  straightway  in  'his  boat  hejumps,  which  soon  begins  to 

sink. 
While  all  his  bravo  com-pan-i-ons  are  yelling  on  the  brink : 
"You're    half-.seas-over    now,  you  fool  — come  back,   you'll 

surely  drown;  " 
Down  goes  the   gallant  German    gent,  a  whistling  "  Derry 

Down." 

Down,  down  among  the  oyster  beds,  he  finds  his  sweet  Lurline 
A  cutting  such  a  heavy  swell — a  gorgeous  submarine; 
Her  father  Rhineberg's  very  rich,  and  fellers  said,  who  punned, 
' '  He  took  deposits  from  the  tars  and  kept  a  sinkiug  fund." 

Count  Rudolph  did  consent  to  stay  at  Rhineberg's  flash  hotel. 
And  half  made  up  his  mind  that  with  Lurline  he'd  ever  dwell. 
"  I'm  partial  to  the  water-cure  and  fond  of  clams,''  says  he; 
"  But  such  as  you.  Miss  Rhincberg,  are  a  subject  quitepcr  se." 

But  suddenly  he  hears  a  noise,  which  made  him  weaken  some. 
The   howling  of  his  friends  above  — says  he:   "I  must  go 

hum. 
Good-bye.  Miss  R."    "Hold   up!"  says  she,  "  we'll  do  the 

handsome  thing. 
Pa  gives  this  massy  chunk  of  gold.    You  keep  my  magic 

ring." 

So  Rudolph  takes  the  ring  and  gold,  and  comes  home  with  a 

rush, 
And  very  glad  his  neighbors  was  to  see  him  come  so  flush. 
And  even  old  Miss  Truenfels  to  welcome  him  bejan. 
And  s.ays  :  "  I  always  thought  you  was  a  very  nice  young 

man." 

Likewise  she  says:    "My  eye,"  and  makes  believe  to  faint 

away. 
And  sich  like  gammon.    But  the  count  says  ;  "  Come,  now, 

that  won't  pay  ! 
I  loves  another!"    "  Cruel  man  !    That  ring  I  now  diskivcr 
Say  whose?'-    "  My  gal's  !  "    She  snatches  it  and  chucks  it  in 

the  river. 

Now  one  of  Lurline's  father's  help  had  caught  the  ring  and 
ran 

To  her  and  says :  ''You  see  what  comes  of  loving  that  young 
man." 

Poor  Lurline  feels  somewhat  cut  up  —  and  to  asuage  her  pain 
S  he  takes  her  father's  oyster  sloop  and  comes  ashore  agiin. 


'Twas  lucky  that  she  did  come  up,  for  Rudolph's  friends  were 
bent 

On  sharing  Rudolph's  golden  store,  without  Rudolph's  con- 
sent ; 

And  him  they  would  assassinate, butLurline  she  says  "Hold!' 

And  waves  a  wand  until  they  stand  like  statoos,  stifTand  cold. 

They  stood  like  statoos  on  the  bridge — it  was  a  bridge  of  sighs ; 
For  straightway  most  unpleasantly  the  tide  began  to  rise; 
It  rose,  but  when  the  river  swept  away  the  bridge  at  last, 
They  found,  although  the  tide  was  flood,  their  chances  ebbing 
fast. 

It  rose  until  the  wicked  all  had  found  a  watery  grave  — 
And  then  it  sank  and  left  Rudolph  and  neighbors  in  a  cave. 
Rudolph  then  marries  Miss  Lurline;  is  happy,  rich  and  able 
To  take  the  lowest  bid  to  lav  the  next  Atlantic  Cable. 


For  Dwight.'s  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Diarist  Abroad, 

Neither  Utile  nor  Dulce. 
[In  this  short  letter  "  our  own  correspondent  " 
discourseth,  not  of  art,  but  of  uriefs  and  griev- 
ances; and  detaileth  how  through  much  trial  and 
tribulation  he  at  length  cast  his  anchor  of  hope 
In  the  h(e)aven  of  Paris.] 

And  so  week  after  week  passed  away  and  the 
letters  did  not  come,  the  bill  in  the  mean  time 
receiving  its  daily  increment  until  it  became 

A  menster  of  such  frightful  mien 

That  to  be  hated,  'twas  but  to  be  seen.    - 

What  could  I  do  about  it? 
But  there  are  generally  compensations,  greater 
or  less  in  degree ;  and  so  it  now  proved.  Old 
periodicals,  which  I  had  come  to  Bonn  in  part  to 
examine,  only  "  turned  up"  after  all  sources,  as 
I  had  supposed,  were  exhausted.  Moreover, 
when  time  began  to  hang  heavily,  I  fell  in  with  a 
gentleman  from  whom  I  learned  many  interesting 
things  in  relation  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the 
cultivation  of  fodder,  and  other  like  matters  of 
special  interest  —  to  a  musical  man.  But,  joking 
apart,  the  enforced  delay  in  -Bonn  was  the  means 
of  my  meeting  that  dear  friend,  so  well  known 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Music," 
just  when  the  crushing  weight  of  his  great  cala- 
mity was  upon  him,  and  of  admiring  the  brave 
manliness  and  fortitude  with  which  he  met  it.  It 
was  a  great  grief,  but  there  were  duties  owing  to 
himself  and  others  and  he  went  about  them  with 
a  sort  of  sad  cheerfulness  most  touching  to  me. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  of  routes,  and  as  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  Paris,  (being  upon 
the  scent  of  something  important),  the  conclusion 
was,  that  we  should  go  together  up  the  Rhine,  he 
to  turn  eastward  from  Mayence,  I  westward  from 
that  place.  E.-icepting  the  Rhine  trip,  it  could 
make  no  difference  whether  I  journeyed  to  the 
French  capital  by  way  of  Cologne  or  Mayence — 
so,  at  least,  we  made  it  out  from  our  book  of  rail- 
road routes.  So  on  the  bright,  sunny  autumnal 
morning  of  Oct.  17,1  at  last  left  little  Bonn,  and 
at  10  A.M.  joined  Dwight,  who  had  gone  on  the 
day  before  to  Coblenz.  We  went  immediately 
on  board  the  steamboat,  which  was  already  puf- 
fing and  blowing,  and  the  next  moment  were 
passing  the  bridge  of  boats.  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  the  Rhine  so  beautiful  as  on  that  day. 
The  stream  was  swollen  by  the  rains  of  the  pre- 


vious months,  which  had  seldom  ceased  for  three 
days  together,  and  the  vineyards  and  wooded 
hills,  had  much  of  the  splendor  of  our  own  au- 
tumnal scenery.  True  the  Rhino  has  no  forests 
of  grand  old  trees,  nor  is  the  variety  of  the 
young  growth  of  wood  great.  But  the  beeches, 
birches,  occasional  oaks,  and  its  green  firs  and 
pines,  lent  a  charming  color  to  the  heights.  Cas- 
tles, new  and  old,  repaired  or  in  ruins,  looked 
doubly  picturesque  in  the  mellow  light  and  in 
their  beautiful  surroundings.  The  air  was  cool 
and  exhilarating,  and  everything  was  cheerful 
and  inviting. 

That  is  Stolzenfels  —  that  lordly  castle,  re- 
built, not  in  the  best  taste,  by  order  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  purchased  the  ruin,  it  is  said,  for 
70  thalcrs,  and  the  village,  one  long  street  be- 
tween the  heights  and  the  river,  is  Capellen.  It 
was  there  that  Paul  Flemming's  postilion  awaited 
the  traveller,  while  he  went  up  to  the  ruin  and 
was  talked  to  about  the  Homunculus.  And  there 
is  Camp,  with  its  tall  walnut  trees,  where  the 
landlady's  daughter  landed  Flemming.  Just  be- 
yond you  see  the  convent  of  Bornhofen  ;  above 
it,  are  the  two  ruined  castles  of  the  Brothers, 
and  across  the  river,  that  small  house,  with  the 
high  steps  and  small  balcony,  that  is  the  little, 
out-of-the-way  inn  of  the  Star  at  Salzig,  where 
Flemming  dined  and  obtained  the  landlady's 
daughter  with  the  dark  eyes  to  row  him  across 
the  river.  It  was  all  familiar  to  me ;  to  my  com- 
panion it  was  nearly  new.  I  discoursed  and  he 
listened  so  patiently  !  The  boat  landed  him  op- 
posite Mayence  just  as  evening  closed  in  to  take 
the  cars  to  Frankfort,  while  I  crossed  the  river. 
And  so  we  parted. 

Now  behold  the  D.  in  the  Karp  inn  — ■  which  is 
much  dearer  than  it  used  to  be.  He  has  dined 
and  is  deep  in  the  study  of  the  routes  to  Paris 
True,  the  proper  way  from  Bonn  would  have 
been  via  Cologne  and  Namur,  a  ride  of  some 
nine  or  ten  hours,  but  then  this  trip  on  the  Rhine 
would  not  have  been.  The  landlord  of  the 
Karp  comes  to  my  assistance,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter  is,  to  take  the  train  next  morning, 
at  5  :  30  return  to  Bingen,  and  thence  to  Kreuz- 
nach,  and  so  on  to  Paris,  arriving  at  10 :  10  P.M. 
So  this  is  happily  settled,  and  Dr.  Franklin's 
maxim  is  followed,  '•  Early  to  bed  "  that  I  may 
eai-ly  rise. 

When  a  fidgetty  man,  who  has  no  alarm  watch, 
has  been  allowed  to  sleep  over  once  or  twice  at 
strange  inns,  he  becomes  suspicious  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Hausknechls,  Boots,  or  whatever  name 
they  are  known  by,  and  impresses  it  most  strongly 
upon  his  mind  that  he  must  wake  at  such  an 
hour.  He  retires  very  early,  makes  every  prep- 
aration he  can  think  of  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  lays  himself  in  his  bed  and  be- 
gins at  once  to  make  such  preternatural  efforts 
to  induce  sleep,  as  to  eifect  a  double  wakefulness. 
He  cannot  even  become  drowsy.  By  and  bye 
when  almost  in  despair,  he  drops  off  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  A  long  and  dreamless  sleep  follows. 
Suddenly  he  wakes.     It  is  light  in  his  chamber, 
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(the  street  lamp),  he  hears  people  pass  upon  the 
pavement,  he  is  sure  that  he  has  overslept.  He 
fidgets  for  a  time,  springs  to  the  floor,  lights  his 
candle,  looks  at  his  watch.  It  is  11  1-2  o'clock. 
He  has  slept  perhaps  half  an  hour.  He  tries  it 
again.  He  hears  the  church  clock  strike  three- 
quarters,  and  knows  it  is  not  yet  midnight.  He 
sleeps.  When  he  wakes  again  it  is  to  hear  the 
dying  tone  of  the  great  bell  again.  But  what 
has  it  struck  ?  He  lies  and  in  his  elTorts  to  keep 
awake  until  it  again  strikes  he  overdoes  the  mat- 
ter and  goes  off  into  a  profound  slumber.  But 
not  for  the  night ;  he  hears  the  clock  again.  One, 
two,  three,  is  it  three-quarters  of  something,  or  is 
it  three  o'clock  ?  No,  he  cannot  wait  patiently  ; 
he  strikes  a  light  again  and  finds  it  not  yet  two. 
Well,  it  is  of  no  use :  he  will  let  nature  take  her 
own  course,  and  his  thoughts  go  wandering  over 
the  world,  picking  out  of  his  experience,  his  many 
similar  nights  in  various  lands — ^  and  he  sleeps 
again.  He  wakes,  and  this  time  the  church  clock 
strikes  the  four  quarters,  and  follows  with  the 
deep-toned  voice  which  announces  four  o'clock. 
And  now  he  must  sleep  no  more,  for  in  half  an 
hour  he  is  to  rise.  As  the  influence  of  morning 
comes,  he  grows  drowsy  again,  but  he  arouses 
himself;  he  hears  the  first  quarter,  and  as  the 
second  is  striking,  Boots  knocks  at  the  door, 
"  Herr,  it  is  half  past  four !  " 

What  good  has  his  fidgetting  done  ? 
I  was  already  engaged  in  such  ablutions  as  are 
possible  with  the  small  bowl  and  pitcher  of  water 
usually  to  be  found  in  German  inns,  where  this 
seems  to  be  a  dearer  liquid  than  wine  and  beer, 
when  Boots  came  (punctual  to  the  minute)  to 
arouse  me. 

It  was  still  quite  dark  as  I  passed  along  the  de- 
serted streets  to  the  station,  nor  was  the  ticket 
office  yet  open.  This  evening  I  shall  be  in  Paris, 
and  to-morrow  morning  with  my  old  college 
friend,  said  I,  as  I  paced  back  and  forth  and 
built  in  the  air  an  imaginary  great  city,  to  which 
I  was  bound.  But  it  was  raw  and  cold,  and  I 
envied  those  who  could  sleep  for  a  later  train. 

Meantime  the  station  becomes  astir  with  the 
preparations  for  the  early  train,  and  the  minute 
arrives  when  the  ticket-man's  little  window  goes 
open.     "  Ein  billet  nach  Paris,"  say  I. 

"  There  is  no  train  thither  at  this  hour.  It  was 
suspended  two  months  ago,"  says  the  ticket-man. 
And  thus  it  comes  about  that  I  feel  no  special  af- 
fection for  the  landlord  of  the  Karp  inn,  whose 
advice  I  had  followed. 

"  Then  there  is  no  getting  to  Paris  to  day  ?  " 
"  No.     But  riding  all  night  will  bring  you  there 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Which  I  by  no  means  desire  to  do." 
Now  I  had  a  long  hour  for  reflection.  The 
ticket-man,  too,  seemed  to  feel  sympathy  for  me, 
and  explained  about  the  two  routes,  from  May- 
enoe,  which  met  somewhere  on  the  way,  this  side 
the  French  capital.  One  thing  was  very  certain 
that  I  must  ride  all  night  or  stop  over  somewhere. 
In  strange  lands  I  choose  to  ride  by  daylight.  I 
do  not  understand  going  abroad  to  see  new  coun- 
tries, and  then  traversing  them  in  the  night.  The 
expense  could  be  but  little  more,  and  the  result 
of  ray  cogitations  was,  the  plan  of  going  on  to 
Strasbourg,  which  the  map  showed  could  not  be 
a  very  long  journey,  spend  the  afternoon  there 
in  the  cathedral,  of  which  I  had  so  pleasant  a 
remembrance  from  1850,  and  next  morning  go 
ou. 


G  :  30  A.M.  Off  for  Strasbourg.  Sun  rose  glo- 
riously. Ran  along  the  plains,  which  spread 
away  from  the  Rhine,  with  some  pleasant  gentle- 
men in  the  car,  bound  to  Worms,  to  a  great  agri- 
cultural meeting.  Worms  all  dressed  out  in 
flags;  and  a  great  to-do  generally.  Saw  the 
"Herr  Graf"  and  another  of  my  gentlemen 
drive  away  from  the  station  in  an  open  barouche, 
as  if  they  were  persons  of  mark.  Very  likely 
they  were.  Slow  train,  very  —  but  it  at  length 
brought  me  to  one  of  the  many  "Neustadts" 
scattered  all  over  Germany. 

Cars  to  be  changed.  Man  in  uniform  at  the 
station,  very  polite  and  agreeable.  Informs  me 
that  either  here  or  at  Weissenbnrg  I  shall  have 
to  wait  two  hours  for  the  express  train  ;  thinks  I 
had  better  stop  here,  as  the  place  is  a  pleasant 
one.  I  agreed  with  him,  for  during  the  last  hour 
the  range  of  hills  on  the  right,  the  west,  had 
been  growing  higher  and  more  beautiful,  and 
Neustadt  lirs  directly  at  their  feet.  They  are  the 
Ilaardt  Mts.  —  the  blue  Alsatian  hills,  which 
Paul  Flemming  could  see  from  the  splendid  ruin 
at  Heidelberg.  I  gave  my  things  into  the  man's 
care  and  went  off  upon  a  walk. 

Just  as  I  started,  the  train  which  I  had  left, 
started  also.  And  now  it  struck  me  that  I  had 
left  my  umbrella  on  board.  ■  Had  it  been  very 
new  'or  very  old,  I  had  not  taken  it  to  heart. 
But  our  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  it  no  longer  spotted  me  black  and  blue  with 
its  drippings  when  it  rained.  Good  bye,  old 
friend. 

It  was  a  fine  walk  over  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  railroad,  and  up  the  chaussee  to  the  top  of 
the  'first  height ;  then  along  a  cartway  between 
the  vineyards,  and  along  the  shoulder  of  a  loftier 
height,  past  a  house  of  entertainment  for  the 
Neustadt  people  on  holidays,  until  my  cartway 
brought  up  in  a  huge  red  sandstone  quarry.  I 
scrambled  out  of  the  quarry,  and  found  pleasant 
walking  on  the  healthy  soil,  among  the  scattered 
young  pine  trees,  and  so  came  to  the  top.  A 
higher  eminence  rose  just  beyond,  and  still  a  sec- 
ond and  third  beyond  that.  The  last  was  how- 
ever too  far  away  for  my  two  hours  of  time,  and 
I  drank  the  view  from  the  others.  Those  Ilaardt 
Mts.  may  rise  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet 
perhaps  from  the  plain.  I  stood  upon  a  spur  of 
them  jutting  out  from  the  main  range,  so  that  a 
good  view  of  their  eastern  slopes,  far  away  into 
the  blue,  was  presented.  They  were  no  longer 
blue  Alsatian  hills,  for  chestnuts  and  oaks,  young 
vigorous  and  leafy,  touched  by  autumn,  now  made 
them  brown  and  golden,  save  where  the  deep 
green  of  pines  covered  them.  To  the  lefl  was 
the  long  range.  Below  me  the  small  city,  and 
the  deep  gorge  behind  it,  through  which  the  rail- 
road ran  until  it  plunged  into  a  tunnel  and  was 
seen  no  more.  To  the  right  the  hills  were  more 
clustered  and  [upon  one  of  their  lofly  tops,  the 
now  half  restored,  huge,  old  castle  of  the  Max- 
burg —  newly  named  from  king  Max  of  Bavaria, 
to  whom  it  belongs.  But  in  front  what  a  plain, 
at  least  as  seen  from  this  height ! 

And  this  is  a  view  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
which  I  have  ever  seen  in  America,  so  essen- 
tially European  —  why  not  try,  perhaps  for  the 
twentieth  time,  to  give  an  idea  of  it  ?  —  away  in 
the  distance,  25,  SO,  35  miles,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  chain  of  mountains,  where  Heidelberg  lies, 
form  the  dim  horizon.  All  the  space  between, 
looking  down  so  far  upon  it,  seems  level  as  a 


floor.  No  hills,  valleys,  woods  are  there  —  all  is 
under  the  highest  culture.  Each  field  distinct 
by  its  color,  whether  of  the  soil  or  the  crop  upon 
it  —  no  walls  nor  fences  between  — a  vast,  wide- 
spread plaid  of  ten  thousand  checks.  Here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  lake,  roofs  and  fruit  trees 
are  clustered  in  an  undistinguishable  mass  ;  they 
are  the  villages  and  little  towns  —  no  scattered 
farm-houses  vary  the  .scene  as  with  us  and  in  our 
fatherland,  England.  I  watch  trains  of  cars  de- 
parting from  the  station  below,  and  they  are  not 
lost  behind  hills  or  in  excavations,  but  grow  less 
and  less  until  they  disappear  in  the  distance. 
And  over  all,  to-day,  the  bright  sun  sheds  a  flood 
of  golden  light,  and  flashes  upon  the  surface  of 
the  distant  Pihine,  winding  its  way  seaward. 
Where  I  stand  the  hilltop  is  covered  with 
boulders  of  sandstone,  among  which  a  scanty 
growth  of  pitch-pines  rises ;  but  the  mass  on 
which  I  am  is  large  enough  to  give  me  a  clear 
view.  It  is  so  still  here  —  no  sound  but  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  in  the  trees.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  have  a  companion,  but  yileasanter  to  be 
alone.     Ah  me  !  how  I  feel  all  this  beauty. 

Then  I  plunged  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
mount,  and  went  through  a  part  of  the  little  city 
meeting  the  people  in  great  numbers  returning 
from  their  fields,  some  with  barrows,  some  with 
baskets,  some  with  huge  bundles  on  head  or  back 
—  all  coming  home  to  dinner  and  bringing  beets, 
potatoes,  or  turnips  with  them,  for  it  is  harvest 
time.  Not  rich  people  they,  but  evidently  con- 
tented, healthy  men  and  women  of  the  peasant 
class. 

1  had  hurried  down  from  my  walk  and  had 
half  an  hour  to  spare.  Calling  for  my  impedi- 
menta, lo,  with  the  travelling  bags,  the  umbrella  ! 
Who  so  Mppy  ?  not  so  much  at  not  having  lost 
the  old  friend,  as  that  I  had  been  wise  and  not 
expended  useless  sorrow  at  its  supposed  loss. 
For  it  is  noon,  and  I.  at  the  earliest,  can  reach 
Strasburg  not  before  three  or  four  o'clock.  That 
will,  however,  give  me  some  time  to  see  the  ca- 
thedral. The  train  comcsand  departs  from  Neu- 
stadt and  I  go  on  rejoicing.  A  common  looking 
man  and  two  pretty  children  —  little  girls —  say 
of  four  and  six  years —  are  in  the  division  of  the 
car  with  me,  a  passenger  or  two  besides. 

"  Those  children,"  says  one  man  to  another, 
"  are  little  Americans." 

Whereupon  I  address  the  father  in  Engli.sh, 
and  he  tells  me  how,  after  many  long  years  at 
Baltimore,  living  as  a  gardener,  during  which  he 
made  one  visit  home,  in  the  little  town  to  which 
we  shall  soon  come  after  passing  the  French 
boundary,  he  is  now  bringing  his  motherless  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  their  grandmother  and  aunts. 
Soon  the  other  passengers  leave,  and  then  we  — 
the  Americans,  for  he  has  become  a  citizen  and 
is  proud  of  it  —  we  have  long,  long  talks  about 
home.  And  the  little  girls  are  so  glad  after  the 
long  passage  to  Rotterdam,  and  then  up  the 
Rhine  in  the  steamboat,  to  find  a  gentleman  to 
talk  English  to  them  ;  and  they  are  so  bright  and 
pretty,  and  look  so  homelike  in  their  little  Ameri- 
can sun-bonnets — and  then  this  coar.se  unedu- 
cated Alsatian  is  so  motherly  to  them — I  declare 
the  whole  thing  assumed  something  poetic  in  my 
eves  even  before  me  reached  Weissenbnrg,  which 
is  the  French  frontier  town  where  we  are  to  have 
our  baggage  and  passports  examined. 

The  baggage  business  is  accomplished,  and  I 
go  to  the  passport  room  of  the  station  house  to 
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get  that  rlocument.  Mine  is  \y\njt  by  itself,  and 
not  until  the  others  are  disposed  of  do  I  toueh 
mine. 

"  You  cannot  go  on,"  says  the  man. 

"Why  is  that?" 

"  Your  passport  is  not  in  order.  It  is  not  vise 
for  France." 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  necessity  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort  strikes  me  !  Not  having  had 
any  idea  before  coming  to  Bonn  that  anything 
for  my  great  object  could  be  in  Paris,  I  had  no 
visecs,  and  now  I  was  very  suddenly  and  unpleas- 
antly reminded  that  they  were  necessary.  What 
to  do?  One  of  my  travelling  bags  goes  on  to 
Strasburg,  the  others  \  take  from  the  car,  and  by 
his  advice  I  go  up  into  the  town  to  the  Prefect- 
where  I  get  my  passport  visecd  to  Strasburg. 
Tliis  costs  me  some  three  hours  waiting  for  another 
train.  All  had  gone  wrong  the  whole  day  and  I 
was  in  no  jolly  frame  of  mind  as  after  dark  I  en- 
tered the  station  at  Strasburg  and  put  up  at  the 
inn  "  de  L'Esprit " — the  tavern  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  1  Sleep  is  good  for  a  man.  lie  feels  more 
at  peace  with  himself  and  the  world  after  the 
night's  rest.  So,  Oct.  19th,  I  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral and  enjoyed  its  dim  religious  light,  its  painted 
windows,  its  grand  architecture,  and  then  to  the 
prefect  for  another  vise  ! 

"  I  will  go  on  this  afternoon,  stop  over  night 
somewhere  and  reach  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  where  one  warm  heart,  from  old  college 
days  awaits  me,"  said  I. 

"  Come  again  at  eleven,"  said  the  official  to 
whom  I  applied. 

At  eleven,  the  man  whose  particular  signature 
was  wanting,  had  not  been  in.  "  Come  again  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,"  they  told   me. 

"  But  I  shall  lose  the  train,"  said  I. 

"  What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

3  P.M.  "Come  again  at  four."  Well,  the 
train  was  long  since  off,  so  it  made  little  differ- 
ence with  me  now.  At  four  the  important  docu- 
ment was  handed  me,  but  was  only  viseed  to  Cha- 
lons. There  is  then  nothing  to  do  now  but  go  on 
in  the  night  train  to  that  city  and  there  get  a 
new  vise.  In  the  station  house,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  of  the  policeman  if  I  must  stop  at  Cha- 
lons ?  He  rather  laughed  at  me  for  putting  so 
simple  a  question. 

"  Nobody  will  look  at  your  passport,"  he  said, 
"  take  your  ticket  direct  to  Paris." 

Well,  he  ought  to  know,  and  I  did  so ;  rode  all 
night;  reached  this  city,  Saturday,  Oct.  20,  just 
as  I  reached  Berlin,  Oct.  20,  1849,  feeling  myself 
in  a  very  strange  garret. 

As  to  this  passport  business  I  can't  understand 
it,  but  I   have  fully  made   up   my  mind  to  three 
things,  (after  thus  losing  three  days'  time   and 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars),  which  I  add  as 
Morals. 

I.  Do  not  go  round  when  the  direct  route  lies 
right  before  you  —  as  from  Cologne  to  Paris. 

II.  Before  you  travel  in  Europe  see  that  the 
passport  is  in  order. 

III.  Never  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  a  good- 
natured  act.  A.  W.  T. 


Cimarosa. 

IL   MATRIMONIO    SEGRETO. 

The  Matr'mwnio  Ser/reto  and  II  Barhiere  are 
works  endowed  with  eternal  youth  ;  there  is  no 
need  of  singing  this  refrain  that  was  written  to 


celebrate  the  happiness  of  Alcestis  nnd  Admetus, 
and  set  to  such  beautiful  music  by  Gluck. 

PareK  vos  fronts  de  fleurs  nouTelles, 
Tendres  amant-s,  heureux  cpoux! 
Le  priatenips  et  I'amour,  de  leurs  mains  immortelles, 
SVoipresseut  d'en  cueillir  pour  vous. 

The  flowers  with  -which  Cimarosa  and  Kossini 
knew  how  to  adorn  the  brows  of  their  favorite 
scores  need  not  wait  for  Spring  and  Love  to  come 
to  renew  them.  Genius  has  given  them  immor- 
tality ;  they  will  enchant  with  their  freshness  and 
perfume,  the  future  generations,  (to  which  never- 
theless such  odd  things  are  dedicated),  as  they 
have  enchanted  our  fathers,  and  as  they  now  en- 
chant us. 

It  is  because  this  union  of  Alcestis  and  Adme- 
tus, that  model  and  paragon  of  human  unions, 
was  intimate  close,  complete,  as  is  also  the  union 
of  words  and  sounds,  of  melodies  and  situations 
in  these  two  productions  so  full  of  genius. 

Never  has  music  spoken  better,  never  has  lan- 
guage sung  better.  There  is  no  need  that  you 
should  be  dilteltante,  or  know  a  word  of  Italian ; 
you  can  understand,  the  play  of  the  actors  assist- 
ing }'0u,  both  the  ]\Iatrimonio  and  the  Barbiere, 
not  with  that  mild  and  vague  sort  of  comprehen- 
sion which  takes  in  only  great  things,  but  with 
that  lively  perception,  that  lets  nothing  pass,  just 
as  you  understand  the  most  ravishing  pieces  of 
the  Theatre  Francais.  O  Cimarosa !  O  Rossini ! 
In  your  mouths  does  music  indeed  become  an 
universal  language. 

Nor  is  it  alone  by  a  community  of  genius  that 
these  two  beloved  sons  of  the  Itidian  Muse  are 
united.  There  are  other  bonds  of  union.  See 
with  what  expressions  of  tenderness,  respect  and 
admiration,  the  survivor  speaks  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Hear  him  pronounce  those  words  which  he 
repeats  so  willingly.  "  When,  said  he,  I  was  all 
powei-ful  at  the  Theatre  Italicn  of  Paris,  I  caused 
the  ]\Iatrimomo  Segrelo  to  be  brought  out  by  Ku- 
bini,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  Mme.  Malibran  and 
Mile.  Sontag.  It  is  a  treat  which  I  offered  to 
myself." 

We  must  believe,  for  the  credit  of  the  public 
of  that  time,  that  it  knew  how  to  enjoy  as  it 
should,  the  divine  enjoyment  of  such  a  work 
given  by  such  interpreters. 

In  his  youth,  Rossini  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  his  equal  in  love  and  admiration  for  Cima- 
rosa. This  was  the  Cardinal  Gonzalvi,  an  intel- 
ligent, amiable  and  tolerant  man  wdio  constituted 
alone,  during  a  pontificate,  the  whole  Papal  gov- 
ernment. Every  Thursday  the  artist  went  to 
dine  with  His  Eminence,  and  in  the  evening  they 
cimarosa-ed  together  most  zealously.  At  first  it 
was  only  two  airs,  lately  taken  from  the  immense 
repertoire  of  the  author  of  the  Matrimonio,  pre- 
pared during  the  week  with  the  greatest  care. 
Then  they  wandered  at  pleasure  as  the  recollec- 
tion or  fancy  of  the  moment  might  dictate. 
Sometimes  the  Cardinal  shed  abundant  fears  even 
at  hearing  mere  huffo  airs  by  the  master  of  tliis 
class  of  airs.  Stendahl,  who  knew  this  fact,  at- 
tributes it  to  the  great  dillettantism  of  the  states- 
man. But  he  overlooks  a  fact  which  information 
from  the  most  reliable  source  enables  us  to  es- 
tablish, viz :  that  Monsignore  and  Cimarosa  had 
been  connected  by  the  closest  friendship,  had 
passed  their  youth  together,  and  that  they  had 
given,  with  each  other's  assistance,  many  a  seren- 
ade under  the  balconies  of  the  fair  Roman  ladies. 
And  so,  all  is  explained. 

Perhaps   also,   the   all   powerful   minister   of 


State,  knew,  more  surely  than  it  could  be  known 
in  his  time,  or  in  our  own,  the  true  cause  of  the 
premature  death  of  his  admirable  friend,  which 
all  Italy  attributes  to  the  imprisonment  of  Cima- 
rosa in  the  abominable  dungeons  of  Naples,  after 
the  reaction  caused  by  Queen  Caroline  and  Lord 
Nelson. 

The  crime  of  the  composer  was  having  written 
a  cantata  iri  honor  of  the  Parthenopean  Repub- 
lic. It  is  true  that  he  had  also  written,  in  178G, 
for  a  royal  birthday,  another  cantata  entitled : 
La  Nascita  del  Deljino,  and  that  the  Partheno- 
peans  had  just  the  same  reasons  for  iraprisonin"- 
him  that  the  Carolins  had.  But  revolutions 
pardon  oftener  than  do  counter-revolutions. 

Whatever  the  cause,  whether  dillettantism, 
memories  of  friendship,  or  regret  for  the  loss  he 
had  suffered,  the  Cardinal  was  never  weary  of 
weeping  at  the  music  of  Cimarosa,  and  Rossini 
was  never  weary  of  singing  it. 

So  things  went  along  for  some  time,  but  with 
a  slight  change,  which  however,  is  nothing  musi- 
cal in  its  nature.  The  maestro  could  not  fail  to 
discover,  with  his  rare  erspleaci,  that  the  table 
of  his  Eminence  was  very  far  removed  in  many 
points,  from  the  immutable  laws  of  Ihe  hygiene 
of  a  singer.  So  in  the  interest  of  his  vocal  organ, 
he  came  to  dispense  with  the  dinners,  but  alwa)'S 
continued  faithful  to  the  soirees,  the  most  delight- 
ful of  his  whole  life. 

Cardinal  Gonzalvi  had  a  fine  bust  of  Cimarosa 
made.  As  soon  as  he  was  no  longer  all  powerful, 
this  piece  of  sculpture  was  banished  to  the  ob- 
scurest corner  of  the  Capitol.  Terrible  effect  of 
the  cantata,  which  brought  about  the  ostracism 
even  of  the  bust  of  the  great  man  !  Surely,  mu- 
sicians should  never  write  anything  of  this  dan- 
gerous class. 

The  fecundity  of  Cimarosa  was  prodigious. 
The  Matrimonio  is  his  sixty-seventh  work,  and, 
(what  confounds  one  with  amazement,)  the  single 
number  sixty-si.x,  of  the  catalogue  that  we  have 
before  us,  comprises _/?««  hundred  detached  pieces 
composed  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  service  of  the 
Court  of  Russia.  Now  five  hundred  such  pieces 
are  equal  in  amount,  to  twenty-five  operas  of 
twenty  pieces  each. 

He  has  left  eighty-two  works,  of  jwhich  the 
first  is  the  Baronessa  Stramba,  and  the  last  Ar- 
temisia. One  of  these  works  II  Convito  di  pietra 
on  the  subject  of  Don  Juan,  bears  the  date  of 
1782.  It  is  then  anterior  to  that  of  Mozart. 
We  must  believe  that  this  opera  embraces  great 
beauties,  for  after  its  first  representation  the  Ven- 
etians conducted  the  author  in  triumph  with 
torches  from  the  theatre  to  his  residence. 

Born  in  1754,  Cimarosa  began  his  career  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  which  was  terminated  by 
death  at  the  age  of  forty -seven.  So,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-eight  years,  he  wrote  the  prodigious 
repertory  of  which  we  have  indicated  the  extent 
above  by  some  figures. 

The  most  salient  trait  of  the  genius  of  this 
great  man  is  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  me- 
lodic ideas.  Again  and  again  he  invents  new 
ones  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  most  sparkling 
comic  power  or  of  the  most  touching  sentiment. 
Nor  is  he  wanting  in  tragic  force,  in  great  situa- 
tions, although  it  is  not  his  predominating  quality. 
At  times,  he  attains  it  with  so  powerful  a  hand 
thut  he  rises  to  the  level,  perhaps  even  above  the 
most  famous  masters  of  the  serious  school,  as  in 
the  admirable  air  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  in 
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■which  the  most  beautiful  and  happiest  of  modu- 
lations comes  in  to  give  to  one  of  the  finest  the- 
atrical situations  known,  an  accent  and  relief 
altogether  unparalelled. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Cimarosa  wrote  well 
for  the  voice.  That  would  be  superfluous.  He  was 
Italian  and  had  received  his  musical  education 
in  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tiiry,  the  mother  and  nurse  of  so  many  masters 
who  are  comparable  at  least,  for  purity  of  style 
to  our  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

His  orchestration  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  quartet  of  sti-inged  instruments.  From  time 
to  time  he  mingles  some  touches  of  flute,  oboe, 
clarionet,  horn  or  bassoon  ;  but  he  uses  them  with 
extreme  moderation.  In  the  Matrimnnio,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  longer  any  flute  after  the  third 
morceau.  With  these  limited  resources,  then, 
with  which  our  contemporary  sonorists  would  not 
be  contested  to  accompany  the  ditties  of  a  little 
girl  playing  with  a  doll,  he  produces  all  the  ef- 
fects, obtains  all  the  colors,  and  brings  into  relief 
all  the  accents.  In  the  celebrated  air,  Pria  che 
apunli,  a  simple  clarionet  added  to  the  quartet 
gives  a  coloring,  a  poetry  and  a  feeling  to  the  or- 
chestration, which  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
so  simple  a  thing  could  produce. 

What  surprises  one  the  most  in  an  attentive 
hearing  of  the  Matrimonio  is  the  infinite  variety 
that  Cimarosa  draws  from  his  quartette  of  string- 
ed instruments.  Mozart  has  done  differently,  but 
has  done  no  better,  and  if,  in  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  quartet,  we  find  more  interior  ornament- 
ation, we  find  more  amplitude,  more  flow,  so  to 
speak,  in  that  of  Cimarosa. 

A  complete  essay  upon  the  form  that  Cimarosa 
gives  to  his  musical  morceaux,  would,  it  seems  to 
us,  be  very  interesting ;  but,  as  we  are  unable  to 
give  it  in  this  place,  we  will  indicate  the  princi- 
pal points. 

The  morceaux  of  Cimarosa  are  almost  always 
divided  into  two  great  parts,  the  first  in  a  slow 
movement,  the  second  more  rapid.  In  the  first, 
he  exposes  and  developes  one  after  another  the 
ideas  of  his  libretto,  keeping  the  strictest  fidelity 
to  the  sense  and  accentuation  of  the  words.  His 
melodies,  which  might  be  called  the  melody  of 
diction,  has  in  truth  all  the  nature  of  tlie  best 
recitative;  but  it  has  contour,  color,  and  a  ser- 
pentine line,  if  we  may  borrow  this  expression 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  plastic  arts,  of  which 
the  finest  recitative  approaches  neither  the  head 
or  the  hands  as  Panurge  says. 

His  ideas  once  stated  and  well  developed,  he 
resumes  them  again  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
second  part,  making  use  of  the  same  words,  to 
which  he  returns  to  strengthen  them.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  of  proceeding  of  orators,  in  the 
peroration  of  their  discourses,  with  thisdiflierence, 
that  orators  express  themselves  in  prose,  while 
the  melody  of  Cimarosa  is  an  ensemble  of  the  finest 
musical  verses  that  can  be  found. 

But  the  difference  to  be  especially  noticed  be- 
tween the  manner  in  which  Cimarosa  treats  mu- 
sical discourse  and  that  employed  by  Paisiello 
and  Rossini,  is  that  Cimarosa,  the  better  to  follow 
all  the  movements,  all  the  intentions  of  the  words, 
and  the  better  to  construct,  in  a  word,  his  melody 
of  diction,  invents  a  new  song  almost  every  in- 
stant, and  does  not  repeat  his  principal  motif  often 
enough  to  confirm  its  character  of  principal  motif, 
while  Paisiello  and  Rossini  make  prodigious  ac- 
count of  these  repetitions,  which  making  a  re- 


frain, form,  in  the  body  of  the  musical  morceau, 
divisions  and  intervals  of  repose,  which  give  to 
their  songs  by  a  just  partition  of  these  interior 
closes,  a  light,  an  eflective  power,  an  architectur- 
al beauty,  so  to  speak,  which  those  of  Cimarosa 
have  not  in  tlie  same  degree. 

A  morceau  of  Cimarosa  is  a  discourse  in  free 
verse,  one  by  Rossini  is  a  collection  of  stanzas. 
Discourse,  ode — with  these  two  words,  one  can 
get  a  general  idea,  sufficiently  just,  of  the  differ- 
ences that  separate  these  two  immortal  masters, 
who  are  united  elsewhere  by  this  almost  divine 
faculty  of  melodic  invention. — Opinion  Nalionale. 

Tran.slated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Thrond. 

A    TALE    or   NORWAY. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  monnt.ainous  regions  in 
Norway,  there  is  sometimes  found  a  warm  cloU,  which 
lias  been  fertilized  and  afterwards  become  inliahitcJ. 
Oftener  though,  such  a  place  is  only  fenced  in  and 
made  available  as  pastiu'C  land.  The  grass  is  gath- 
ered into  a  barn  and  remains  stored  up  there,  till 
winter  has  hardened  the  roads,  when  it  is  carried  by 
cartdoads  down  to  the  principal  farm-yard.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  any  one  settles  there,  more  seldom 
yet,  if  the  small  tract  of  land  lies  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  other  farms  ;  the  smooth  even  road  and 
ordinary  weather  do  not  lead  exactly  to  that  spot 
For  this  reason  it  is  mostly  some  adventure-loving 
soul,  who  undertakes  to  venture  there  upon  a  neigh- 
borhood with  himself.  Amid  such  a  scene,  called  the 
Kettle-hottom,  Thrond  was  horn.  The  mother 
sprinkled  him  with  a  little  water,  saying:  "Be 
called  Thrond,  in  God's  name;  such  was  the  name 
of  my  father  before  thee  and  it  will  injure  no  one,  to 
be  named  after  him."  Alf  her  husbiind  sat  by  ;  he 
said  nothing  and  so  that  was  all  of  it.  This  took 
place  during  the  autumn,  but  spring  must  come 
again,  ere  the  couple  could  fight  their  way  through 
to  the  church,  to  let  the  priest's  h.and  sanctify  and 
confirm  what  had  been  done.  Their  kinsfolk  in  the 
village  had  well  expected  such  a  ride  to  church,  for 
when  the  couple  appeared  there  one  Sunday,  and 
begsed  for  company  and  godfathership,  Arne,  the 
blacksmith  said:  "Tis  none  too  early  for  you  to  come." 
"  Hem,  early  enough  !"  answered  Alf  "  This  was 
Thrond's  first  visit  to  church.  lie  was  eight  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  made  the  second.  "  Can  I  not 
get  to  see  that  big  house  also,  which  they  call  church, 
fadier  V  asked  the  boy.  "  Take  him  once  with  thee 
to  the  village !"  demanded  the  mother,  but  Alf  re- 
plied :  "  I  have  enough  to  carry  besides  " — and  so 
the  matter  was  dropped  for  this  time.  Since 
Thrond's  second  year,  another  had  been  added  to 
the  peasant's  family.  It  was  not  another  child,  "for 
such  I  have  no  room  "  said  Alf  It  was  a  poor  ser- 
vant, who  was  to  nurse  the  child,  while  the  parents 
were  gone  to  the  woods  or  into  the  village  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  tbey  had  taken  a  girl,  ten  years  old  and 
half  de.af,  whom  tbey  could  get  without  wages.  In 
her  presence  and  that  of  his  mother,  the  soul  of  the 
boy  was  first  roused  to  consciousness  ;  these  two  his 
eyes  saw  daily,  hourly.  He  was  not  long  in  compre- 
hending, that  he  had  to  cry  aloud  to  the  one,  to  speak 
low  to  the  other — which  his  intuitive  imagination 
interpreted  in  this  way  ;  that  all  the  servant-maid 
bore  in  her  mind  was  heavy,  but  that  which  filled 
his  mother's  soul,  was  light  and  cheerful,  if  he  only 
could  get  hold  of  it.  The  fiither  seldom  spoke  to 
him  ;  he  had  hard  work  to  do  during  the  day,  and 
was  tired  when  he  came  home.  On  Sundays  he 
slept,  to  get  fresh  strength  for  the  week,  and  there- 
fore this  day  was  the  worst  for  the  boy.  "  Hush,  be 
still,  Thrond  !"  whispered  the  mother  incess.antly, 
and  beckoned  menacingly  with  her  hand.  But  the 
father  had  long  since  attained  so  large  a  place  in  the 
hoy's  dreamy  fancies,  that  he  did  not  even  wish  to 


talk  to  him.  Such  was  the  case  since  that  Christmas 
eve,  when  Thrond  got  his  new  cap ;  they  had  candle 
light  burning  on  the  table  (instead  of  the  train  oil- 
lamp,)  ate  grits  with  cream  and  they  sang.  Then 
the  father  had  drawn  forth  a  bottle,  such  as  Thrond 
had  never  seen — for  "  it  was  white."  After  Alf  liad 
drunk  out  of  it,  he  had  taken  the  boy  on  his  lap,  had 
stared  gloomily  into  his  eyes  and  called  out;  "  Pooh, 
you  imp  !"  Then  lie  had  said  :  "  I  see  thou  are  not 
afraid — .and  therefore  thou  shaft  now  hear  a  fairy 
tale."  This  tale  told  of  a  fairy  who  rode  in  one 
night  from  the  King's  castle  at  Copenhagen  up  to 
Walders  (in  Norway.)  He,  the  father,  stood  behind 
on  the  sleigh  next  to  .Intal,  a  goblin,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in   holding  tif,'ht  on  during  the  fast  ride. 

Something  so  wonderful  Thrond  had  never  heard  in 
all  his  life  ;  he  could  never  get  it  "  out  of  his  head," 
and  for  several  years  connected  it  with  the  ideal 
person  of  his  father.  If  the  hitter  came  home  late 
he  had  been  at  Copenhagen  ;  if  he  laid  down  to  rest 
tired  and  had  a  turn,  it  was  only  because  the  pohlin 
had  been  driving  too  hard,  and  on  the  whole  nothinp; 
about  him  went  in  the  common  natural  conrsc.  AH 
that  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  home,  was  in  his 
opinion  Copenhagen  or  Walders  ;  it  lay  marvellous- 
ly remote,  far,  far  off  and  these  things  did  not  wind 
up  plainly  as  every  thing  at  home.  The  tale  filled 
his  mind  so  entirely  for  several  days  and  nights,  that 
for  a  while  he  did  not  think  of  asking  his  mother  or 
Kandi  (the  deaf  girl)  for  more  of  that  kind.  To 
his  great  delight  however,  the  mother  knew  many 
stories,  yet  nevertheless  none,  that  equalled  the  first 
in  any  way.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  those 
of  the  mother  was,  that  both  the  cat  and  the  sheep, 
as  well  as  the  cow,  could  speak  for  some  time  ;  and 
if  they  could  not  actually  do  it  always,  yet  "  they 
often  come  very  near  it,"  Thrond  said — while  he 
cast,  somewhat  oppressed,  a  glance  across  the  room 
at  the  old  cat.  Besides  there  was  many  a  tiling  in 
the  woods,  from  which  it  was  best  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance as  it  seemed.  Tlie  goblins  were  to  be  seen 
now  here,  now  there,  and  when  twilight  was  settling 
down,  Thrond  fancied  he  saw,  how  they  wrapt  in 
mists  and  vapors,  the  whole  little  flock  of  cows  and 
sheep.  The  father  soon  found  out  that  the  mother 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  him  tales,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  it.  Only  when  Thrond  was  afraid 
to  go  out-doors,  Alf  became  so  angry,  that  he  said  to 
his  wife  ;  it  served  her  right  that  the  goblins  should 
come  and  fctcli  her  away,  just  for  having  frightened 
the  boy  so.  So  then  it  is  true  indeed  that  there  are 
golilins,  "  Thrond  thought  and  pressed  closer  to  the 
mother,  seeking  for  shelter.  From  this  time  forth, 
she  would  not  narrate  any  thing  more  to  him,  and 
he  therefore  addressed  himself  to  Randi,  who  was 
always  so  silent  and  kept  by  herself  She  knew  only 
,  one  story  of  a  blind  girl,  wdio  might  get  her  sight 
back,  if  a  beautiful  prince  should  come  and  offer  her 
his  hand  and  half  his  kingdom.  The  Lord's  word 
he  learnt  late  enough  ;  it  ivas  the  father  himself,  who 
made  the  son  acquainted  with  th.it,  for  Alf  was  a 
well  read  m.m.  It  was  all  taught  him  in  the 
very  words  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  did  not  quite 
impress  itself  in  the  brain  of  the  boj'  exactly,  as  it  stood 
in  the  book.  God,  the  father,  was  to  him  for  along 
time  the  highest  King  of  Goblins  with  a  grey  beard 
and  large  eyes ;  he  lived  somewhere  quite  near  and 
could  see  all.  For  his  sake  it  was  also  not  advis- 
able to  dip  his  finger  again  in  the  cream  pot,  while 
the  mother  was  at  the  cow  stable. 

Thrond  might  be  about  nine  years  old,  when  on  a 
winter's  evening  after  Christmas,a  stranger  entered  the 
house,  carryinga  box  upon  his  back.  "God's  peace  be 
over  thy  house!"  saidhe,  looking  around;  Thrond  stole 
quietly  over  to  Randi :  "  God's  peace  to  thee  also  !" 
said  the  mother,  and  she  pushed  a  stool  towards  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  sit  down.  "  Are  not  you  the 
Fiddle-Knud  V  she  then  said,  when  the  fire  flickered 
brighter  ,iud  fit  up  his  face.      "  This   time  you  are 
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not  mistaken,  Aasto,  ho  replied — many  a  thinp;  we 
have  gone  throngh,  since  I  played  on  your  wedding- 
day."  Now  he  rehited,  tliat  he  had  been  in  the  vil- 
lage on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  till  after 
Christmas,  and  had  earned  a  good  deal  of  money. 
On  his  way  home,  just  on  tho  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  felt  so  strangely  unwell,  that  'he  had  thought 
it  would  he  best  again  to  mingle  among  men,  before 
walking  over  the  heath.  Thrond  noticed  that  the 
man  had  black  liair,  which  he  had  never  seen  before 
— and  wore  a  jacket  much  longer  than  that  of  his 
father.  He  had  a  scar  on  his  face  and  did  not  say  : 
"  In  Jesus  name,"  when  he  sat  down  to  eat.  This 
man  soon  after  became  so  sick,  that  he  had  to  go  to 
bed.  "  I  believe,  I  shall  not  get  up  any  more,"  he 
said.  "Ah,  don't  talk  so,"  replied  Aaste  and  she 
covered  him  up  warmly.  Thrond  had  to  lie  on  the 
floor  this  night,  the  fire  flashed  on  the  hearth  and  he 
could  not  sleep.  All  at  once  he  felt  very  cold,  espe- 
cially on  one  side  ;  but  he  well  understood,  why  It 
was  so,  for  he  fancied  he  was  lying  out  in  the  forest. 
He  was  astonished  and  wondered  how.  he  got  there, 
the  fire  lie  saw  at  a  great  distance,  and  yet  it  must  be 
burning  in  the  house  because  the  stranger  guest  was 
sick.  He  rose  to  approach  the  fire,  yet  he  could  not 
move  from  the  spot.  He  struggled  and  pressed 
forward — for  how  in  the  name  of  God  could  a  whole 
night  be  passed  in  the  woods  ?  Then  he  heard  sing- 
ing, far,  far  away.  He  had  heard  the  melody  pre- 
viously— it  was  a  choral — first  one  sang,  and  tliat  was 
the  mother,  then  there  were  two,  three,  twenty,  many 
— it  was  so  sweet  and  delightful  to  hear. — All  at 
once  there  was  a  dead  silence  and  one  said  ;  "  Let  us 
take  him  up  and  carry  him  somewhere."  Then  he 
recollected  that  he  was  in  the  wood — ho  felt  cold 
again  and  wanted  to  cry,  but  he  could  not.  "  They 
say  it  is  good  to^say  a  Paternoster,"  he  thought,  yet 
he  could  not  find  the  beginning.  Now  somebody 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  so  that  he  got  his  speech 
back  again  and  called  out,  "  Mother  !"  in  a  way  to 
make  him  shudder  at  his  own  voice.  "  You  sleep 
very  restlessly,"  she  said;  she  stood  near  him  and 
assisted  him  in  getting  up.  Of  the  stranger  he  saw 
nothing  more  ;  he  had  gone  away,   the  mother  said. 

The  next  day  the  father  came  home  and  worked  at  a 
black  box — the  mother  came  down  from  the  garret 
in  her  black  dress — she  was  to  go  to  the  village.  She 
came  [homo,  accompanied  by  three  men,  who  looked 
so  much  like  one  another !  Though  one  had  a  high 
pointed  cap  and  the  others  wore  flat  caps,  yet  Thrond 
could  never  make  out,  which  of  the  men  it  was,  who 
wore  the  high  cap.  They  ate  and  then  placed  the  box, 
which  the  father  had  made,  on  a  cart.  "  Here  is  one 
more  "  said  the  mother,  and  then  came  to  meet  them 
with  the  box,  Knud  had  carried  on  his  back.  "  Ay 
this  one  he  may  take,  one  of  the  men  said,  pointing 
at  Thrond.  The  mother  asked  him]  to  thank  the 
man.  "  Use  it  as  well  as  he  did  who  left  it  to  you," 
said  the  latter  and  laughed.  Then  they  went  slowly 
away.  "What  is  in  this  box  mother?"  the  boy 
asked,  when  they  stood  in  the  room  again.  "  Look 
at  it  yourself."  That  he  did.  In  a  handkerchief 
there  lay  something  fine  and  light;  so  light  it  seemed, 
that  Thrond  remained  seated  and  only  looked  at  the 
thing.  "  Take  it  I"  said  the  mother.  "  It  will  not 
break,  I  hope?"  he  asked,  and  put  his  finger  upon 
it.  Quite  pale  he  started  back  and  springing  up,  "  It 
weeps  I"  he  exclaimed.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Thrond  got  his  violin.  The  violin  was  black  and 
so  was  also  the  Bohemian,  who  owned  it,  and  whether 
it  wasjor  was  not  he  fancied,  that  the  two  resembled 
each  other.  That  which  to  him  was  new  and  mys- 
terious in  the  man,  he  ascribed  also  to  the  instrument 
and  that  night  of  witcheries,  in  which  tho  stranger 
had  arrived,  lay  in  it  also,  with  all  its  contradiction 
to  reality,  its  dreams  and  truth.  Alf  had  once  learn- 
ed a  little  fiddling,  and  great  was  Thrond's  earnest 
devotion,  when  he  learned  of  his  father  how  to  han- 
dle it.     It  filled  tho  boy  almost  with  awe,  in  spite  of 


himself,  when  his  father  compelled  the  instrument  to 
sing  tho  only  two  melodies,  which  ho  know,  namely  : 
The  "Lur-Song"  and  tho  "Haukofcld."  All  tho 
fairy  tales,  nay  even  all,  that  ho  had  ever  thcught 
had  now  to  follow  him  and  actually  danced  over  the 
chords.  The  bow  was  Jutal,  the  goblin,  and  when 
he  rushed  over  all  tho  strings  and  through  all  tho 
scales,  this  was  again  tho  fairy,  who  rode  from  Co- 
penhagen to  Waldors  in  one  night.  The  "  soft 
quint  "  w,as  his  mother,  the  next  string,  which  always 
followed  the  mother  was  Randi,  the  third  one  had  a 
rough  voice  and  that  was  tho  fitthcr  ;  the  bass  was  a 
magnificent  chord,  but  mysterious — it  resounded  up 
to  him,  he  was  almost  afraid  of  it  and  dared  not  give 
it  any  name.  If  he  brushed  it  so,  tliat  it  made  only 
one  tone  together  with  the  third,  then  they  seemed 
like  the  three  strangers  ;  they  looked  so  much  alike, 
that  he  never  knew  which  of  them  wore  the  high  cap. 
If  ho  made  the  bow  strike  with  its  own  weight,  so 
that  it  played  very  softly  as  if  heard  in  the  distance, 
this  was  tho  goblins,  who  played  within  the  moun- 
tain. A  blunder  on  the  "quint"  was  the  cat,  one 
on  the  bass-string — the  cow.  Every  dance  which  ho 
learned,  was  again  something  definite.  One  was 
Moses,  who  stammered  and  struck  with  his  staff,  an- 
other one  was  the  mother  in  her  black  robe,  at  last 
one  tune  composed  only  of  long  strokes, — that  was 
the  king.  "  But  for  this  constant  fiddling,"  the  father 
exclaimed,  scolding,  "Ah,  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
complain,  thou  art  out-doors  the  whole  day  long," 
answered  Aaste,  but  what  shall  we  say,  who  have  no 
ease  nor  peace  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ?  "  Take  the 
fiddle  from  him  !"  said  the  father.  "  I  have  often 
thought  of  it"  said  the  mother,  but  on  the  next  day 
she  taught  him  a  new  dance.  She  knew  more  melo- 
dies, than  she  herself  was  conscious  of,  for  Aaste  had 
not  always  been  past  thirty,  and  had  not  always  lived 
as  quietly  as  now.  "  What  dost  thou  think  of  mo- 
ther'?"  said,  the  boy  sometimes — "for  well  nigh  half 
an  hour,  thou  hast  been  singing  the  same  song  for 
me." 

Up  to  this  time  ho  had  never  yet  been  allowed 
to  go  out  with  them  on  the  pastare  grounds  ;  now 
not  a  fine  day  passed,  without  his  wandering  about 
on  tho  heights  alone.  If  ho  felt  oppressed  occasion- 
ally, he  played  on  his  violin  and  whatever  there  was 
of  evil  about  him,  that  he  forced  into  it  too.  When 
he  sat  on  the  mountain-bog,  playing,  nothing  stood 
fixed  before  him — neither  hills,  nor  bush,  nor  rock — 
they  floated  Yet  when  he  became  older,  he  made 
up  dancing-pieces  by  himself,  and  since  he  played  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  all  that  he  had  learned  and 
experienced,  became  interwoven  also.  Every  dance, 
therefore,  appeared  to  him  alike  beautiful  and  it  nev- 
er occurred  to  him  to  try  a  comparison  ;  for  they  all 
were  a  work  of  necessity,  every  piece.  He  only  per- 
ceived that  formerly  whole  melodies  bore  the  signifi- 
cation of  his  father,  mother,  the  mountain  or  the 
wood,  while  now  one  single  stroke  might  be  thus  in- 
terpreted. Finer  and  more  attractive,  every  dance 
became  to  him,  tho  more  he  put  into  it  of  fooling  and 
imagination.  Once  ho  heard  his  fiitber  relate,  that  a 
boy,  a  little  larger  than  he,  had  made  much  money 
by  his  playing  at  the  last  market  fair.  This  startled 
him  and  the  idea  began  to  whirl  aliout  in  his  brain. 
"  Tho  boy  certainly  could  not  play  as  I  do  V  Thrond 
thought.  When  the  time  of  the  next  fair  approached, 
he  asked  his  mother,  when  not  in  his  father's  hear- 
ing, whether  he  might  not  go  to  the  market  with 
them.  "  You  are  crazy,  boy  !  never  let  any  thing  of 
that  kind  come  to  tho  ears  of  your  father  !"  said  his 
mother.  Yet  one  day,  when  they  worked  together 
in  the  field,  she  said  to  Alf:  "  We  really  act  sinfully 
with  the  boy ;  only  one  single  time  ho  has  got  away 
from  tho  spot  where  ho  first  saw  the  light — that  was 
when  ho  was  first  baptized."  "  Ay,  we  shall  miss 
him  soon  enough,"  said  Alf,  so  that  the  mother  felt 
a  strange  woe  creep  round  her  heart.  Since  that 
time  Thrond  was  silent ;  but  then  again  once,  when 


they  threshed  i-yo,  she  ventured  farther  on.  "  He, 
our  Thrond  I  mean,  plays  really  so  bcantifully,  that 
be  might  earn  a  fine  lump  of  money  at  the  market, 
take  him  along,  do!  "Alf  knew  how  many  things 
the  boy  would  see  there,  which  would  afterwards  re- 
volve in  his  brain, — therefore  ho  said  :  "  That  might 
be  dear  money  to  us,  which  ho  would  earn  there." 
Aaste  looked  at  him  and  remained  silent.  But  when 
the  boy  had  once  directed  his  eyes  to  the  outward 
world,  he  could  never  turn  them  back  again  into 
himself.  Upon  another  time,  some  months  after- 
wards, Alf  and  Aasto  spoke  at  tho  dinner  table  about 
some  new  settlors  near  by,  who  wore  just  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  but  they  had  great  trouble  in  getting  one  thing 
and  another  done  for  them  ;  among  others,  they 
could  not  obtain  musicians.  Why,  God  bless  them  I 
could  not  I  be  the  musician  1  thought  Thrond  ;  but 
he  did  not  say  anything.  He  waited  for  his  mother 
until  she  should  ho  alone  in  the  kitchen.  And  in 
spite  of  all  the  father  had  to  suggest  and  remonstrate 
against,  the  mother  was  on  the  right  way  and  bade 
the  son  to  offer  himself.  "  He  is  only  a  hoy  yet,  hut 
still  be  plays  so,  that  you  feel  quite  strange  and  sor- 
ro^vf^l  in  your  heart,  said  tho  mother,  "  Certainly  he 
would  come  and  accompany  them  to  chnrch,  accord- 
ing to  custom,"  suggested  the  bridal  couple — "if  it 
should  not  do — no  matter,  llicy  would  not  mind  it, 
but  might  then  take  another  one  at  the  village." 
Can  you  imagine  any  one  more  glad  than  Thrond 
now  was  ?  All  that  he  expected  to  behold  there,  met 
and  mingled  already  with  the  tnnes  he  was  going  to 
play,  and  it  was  only  with  great  effort,  that  he  en- 
dured the  collision.  Little  he  slept  in  those  nights, 
which  lay  between  that  day  and  the  nuptial  festival, 
and  from  the  moment  ho  rose,  till  late,  when  his 
father  returned,  ho  played  unremittingly.  He  went 
with  his  violin  from  the  chamber  to  the  wood,  from 
the  rucky  steep  down  to  the  fir  tree  precipice,  and 
played.  "  Thou  art  actually  fading  away  my  I)oy," 
said  his  mother,  pushing  his  hair  back  from  his  fore- 
head.     "  Ay,   I   must   see   what   I   can   do !"  said 

Thrond. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  Dwiyht's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  String  Quartet. 

The  String  Quartet  is  one  of  the  purest  musical 
fundamental  forms.  It  grew  np  with  the  Symjiliony 
both  nursed  by  the  hands  of  the  same  masters.  While 
these,  in  their  large  orchestral  works,  calculated  for 
large,  spacious  halls,  addressed  a  large  audience 
composed  of  the  most  varied  elements,  they  are,  in 
their  String  Quartet,  so  to  speak,  at  home  for  their 
friends  and  selected  guests.  They  then  approach  ns 
confidentially,  and  disclose  to  us  their  most  secret 
thoughts  and  emotions.  The  String  Quartet  re- 
mains far  behind  the  Symphony,  in  point  of  power 
of  sound  and  variety  of  tone  coloring,  but  it  gains 
by  this  very  limitation  an  increase  of  life  ard  rich- 
ness of  development.  Precision  and  delicacy  of 
drawing  compensate  for  the  missing  charm  of  colors. 

Four  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  orchestra  step 
out  and  form  a  sub-committee  for  a  general  talk  on 
musical  affairs.  They  are  all  of  the  same  family, 
and  consequently  all  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  tho 
debate.  Each  may  demonstrate  his  individuality 
freely,  but  with  that  due  consideration  of  the  opin- 
ions of  his  fellow  committee-men  which  tlieir  high 
standing  in  the  musical  world  entitles  them  to. 
Each  must  bo  independent  but  not  inconsiderate; 
each  must  sustain  an  opinion  of  his  own,  but  also 
listen  to  the  reasoning  of  others;  in  short,  the  whole 
must  resemble  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas  and  remind 
of  the  manner  in  which  four  well-bred  persons  con- 
verse on  a  subject  which  is  equally  interesting  to  all. 
In  other  words  :  tho  characteristics  of  tho  String 
Quartet  an  polyphonic  treatment  and  the  strictest 
unity  and  logical  development  in  its  construction. — 
Gumprecht. 
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iisital  Carrfspnbeitce. 


New  York,  Dec.  10.  —  Like  another  Gibbon,  I 
record  another  Decline  and  Fall.  I  place  upon  the 
archives  of  Dwiijld's  the  fall  of  Bernard  the  Great 
and  his  operatic  dynasty. 

UUman  had  made  extensive  preparations  for  this 
season  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  If  you  had  met 
him  on  any  street  corner  during  the  past  summer, 
and  questioned  him  about  the  winter  opera  he  would 
smile  feelily  at  your  benij^hted  iixnorance  in  regard  to 
it,  and  would  then  hint  mysteriously  at  the  vast  prep- 
arations and  vaster  plans  which  he  had  under  way. 
Only  great  operas  wore  to  be  produced  this  season, 
and  only  great  singers  were  to  sing  them.  Tormcs, 
Siigclli,  Fal>bri,  Angri,  CziUag,  Colson,  and  others 
would  be  mentioned  and  then  the  Impressario  would 
have  given  such  a  significant  nod  as  if  to  say,  "AVait, 
ignorant,  but  well  meaning  mortal,  wait  till  fall  and 
then  prepare  thine  eyes  and  ears  for  sounds  they 
never  saw  or  heard  before !     Wait  till  Fall !  " 

Fall  came  and  a  fall  indeed  it  proved  to  Ullman. 
He  promulgated  magnificent  advertisements  and 
made  the  usual  affecting  appeals  to  the  public.  He 
dilated  upon  Granger's  armor  and  upon  the  mhe  en 
scene  of  future  operas  He  announced  La  Juive  for 
the  opening  night,  and  when  tlie  time  came  a  crowd- 
ed house  argued  well  for  tlie  success  of  the  season 

Probably,  our  Academy  of  Music  never  before 
presented  so  brilliant  an  appearance  at  an  operaiic 
representation.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  liand- 
somely  dressed  women  and  the  whole  house  was 
brilliantly  lighted  with  the  same  illuminations  used 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Ball.  Then  the  opera  was 
admirably  done.  The  scenery  and  grouping  were 
unsurpassed,  the  processions  really  splendid  and  the 
acting  and  singing  of  Fabbki,  Stigelh  and 
Formes  everything  that  could  be  desired  ;  there  was 
plenty  of  orchestra,  plenty  of  good  singing,  any 
amount  of  entlmsiasm,  not  quite  enough  voice  from 
Anna  Bishop,  and  a  considerable  superfluity  of 
QtjiNT.  The  opera  was  a  success  and  the  press  was 
unanimous  in  its  praise. 

The  second  niglit  was  not  quite  so  brilliant.  Only 
a  few  of  the  extra  Prince  of  Wales  jets  were  lighted, 
and  the  audience  was  not  as  numerous  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  The  third  night  was  a  magnificent  per- 
formance but  rather  small  as  to  audience.  On  the 
fourth  night  it  was  much  the  same,  and  then  Ullman 
came  out  in  a  card  adilrcssed  to  the  HeraM  and  cop- 
ied by  all  the  other  papers  if  addressed  to  them, 
reading  as  follows  : 

Sir: — It  is  my  piinful  dnty  to  announce  to  the  public  that 
I  pee  nivpelf  compelled  to  close  tlie  orera. 

Notwithstantlinj;  the  unanimity  of  approbation  with  which 
the  ''  .Tewess  '^  has  been  received  by  the  prefJR  .and  the  public, 
the  receipts  after  the  first  night  have  fallen  greatly  below  the 
expenses.  This  I  a.scribe  to  the  precarious  state  of  aff.iirs  in 
general,  and  to  the  disorg.anization  into  which  the  opera  has 
fallen  rhiring  my  absence  in  Europe. 

Under  the.^e  circunistrince.s  1  can  not  do  otherwise  but  retire 
from  the  management,  and  tender  my  best  thanks  for  the  gen- 
erous aid  I  liave  received  from  tlie  press,  the  artists,  and  all 
the  employees  of  the  opera. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  ouedient  servant, 

Arndtmy  of  Music,  Bee.  4.  B.  Uf.LMAN. 

Then  the  opera  singers  who  had  all  the  time  bed 
punting  for  their  salaries  as  the  hart  pauteth  for 
water-brooks,  decided  to  take  the  management  of  the 
opera  themselves,  and  re-opened  it  on  Monday  night 
with  "  Masanicllo."  The  scenery  was  shockingly 
bad  and  the  part  of  the  Dumb  Girl,  performed  as 
usual  in  the  most  iucom]ireiiensible  manner.  But 
Fabbri  sang  her  little  part  of  Elvira  very  well,  and 
Formes  was  a  prime  Pi'efroand  Stigelli  a  magnificent 
MasanieUo.  His  mad  scene  in  the  last  act  was  really 
thrilling;  yet  as  a  whole  the  opera  did  not  go  off  as 
well  as  it  might  have  done.  Stradella  was  advertised 
for  Saturday,  but  subsequently  postponed  till  Monday 
night.  The  weather  is  now  desperately  disagreeable 
and  the  artists'of  the  Academy  have  but  a  poor  ])ros- 
pect  of  success. 

Carl  Anschutz  appears  to  be  involved  in  the 


fall  of  the  Ullman  Dynasty  and  his  place  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  orchestra  is  taken  by  Theodore  Thomas 
the  young  violinist  who  looks  "severe  in  youthful 
beauty  "  as  he  wields  the  baton  — rather  nervously  it 
must  be  confessed  —  and  directs  the  performance  of 
venerable,  spectacled,  and  bald-headed  (no,  not  eagles) 
'cellists  and  trombonists  old  enough  to  be  his  great- 
gr,andfathers.  It  is  always  a  treat  lo  mo  to  see  him  in 
the  orchestra.  Ho  plays  the  violin  with  such  careless 
grace  that  even  his  elevation  to  the  orchestral  throne 
does  not  reconcile  me  to  the  loss  of  his  violin  perfor- 
mance. Eemembcr  that  the  man  don't  know  me 
from  Adam.  I  have  a  sort  of  general-ndmiration. 
for-artists  theory.  I  admire  a  violin  player,  a  singer 
(rather  wild  on  the  Stigelli  question),  a  horn  player, 
a  flutist,  and  everybody  in  the  orchestra  or  on  the 
stage,  but  don't  know  or  want  to  a  sou!  of  them. 
My  experience  with  smart,  clever  people  and  folks  of 
genius,  has  been  that  the  less  one  knows  of  them 
personally  the  more  one  feds  like  admiring  them  ar- 
tistically. So  I  should  deem  it  an  atiiicting  dispcnsa 
tion  of  Providence  'f  I  had  to  be  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  delightful  people  I  admire.  Some  day  I 
mean  to  write  you  a  description  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  orchestra  and  its  occupants  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
purely  laudatory  affair. 

That,  however,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Mason  &  Thomas'  soirees,  which  are  certainly  the 
most  delightful  musical  entertainments  in  the  city, 
after  the  opera.  Dodsworth's  room  is  never  crowded 
to  them,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  pay.  But  the  au- 
dience, though  small,  is  always  a  splendid  one  to  look 
at,  and  you  know  that  staring  at  people  is  one  of  the 
great  delights  of  going  out  to  public  places.  There 
are  more  strongly  individualized  *'  characters  "  at  one 
of  there  soire'es  than  in  any  other  assemblage  of  the 
same  size  I  have  ever  joined.  But  I  will  not  further 
infringe  upon  " —  t's  — "  peculiar  province  by  dila- 
ting on  this  entertainment. 

Colson,  Brignoli,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  Opera 
Company  are  expected  here  next  week  to  open  with 
a  concert  the  Irving  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Irving 
Place  and  Fifteenth  street,  the  largest  public  hall  in 
the  city,  excepting  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  it 
is  so  near  to.  It  will  be  used  rather  as  a  dancing 
than  a  music  room.  A  concert  is  also  announced  for 
the  benefit  of  Harvey  Major,  the  one-armed  cor- 
net player.  Trovatoh. 

Jlmgljfs  Iffwrniil  of  Slusix. 

BOSTON,   DEC.   15,   18(iO. 

Music  in  this  Number. — Continuation  of  the  42d  Psalm; 
"  As  the  Hart  Pants."    By  Mendelssohn. 


Mr.  Otto  Dresel's  Fourth  Soiree- 

1.  Sonata,  (C  sharp  minor,) Beethoven 

Adagio — Allegretto — Finale. 

2.  Two  Preludes  and  Mazurka.  (B  minor,  op.  83,) Chopin 

3.  Spring  Song  and  Serenade Robert  Franz 

4.  Two  Etudes,  (E  major  and  E  minor) Chopin 

5.  Songs:  Moonlight  Night,  and  ■' Du  meineSeele,".  Schumann 

6.  Andante  from  Symphony Schubert 

7.  Allegro  Brilliant,  for  four  hands Mendelssohn 

8.  The  Erl  King Schubert 

Arranged  for  Piano  Solo,  by  Liszt. 
Miss  Fay. 

9.  Song:  "  0,  welcome,  fair  woods," Robert  Franz 

10.  Marche  Hongroise Schubert 

Slumber  Song Otto  Dresel 

Valse,  (E6,  op.  18.) Chopin 

So  these  pleasant  concerts  are  over.  And  instead 
of  looking  forward  to  a  musical  treat  of  a  Saturday 
evening,  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  with  reminis- 
cences, pleasant  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  thing 
itself.  We  know  however,  that  all  things  in  the 
eternal  round  of  events  must  come  to  a  close,  and 
so  we  yield  to  necessity  and  are  content  as  best  we 
can.  Fortunately  for  them,  some  people  can  live 
just  as  contentedly  with,  as  without  those  soir&s,  those 


at  least,  that  could  and  did  talk  quite  audibly,  hav- 
ing a  very  nice  chat  no  doubt,  during  the  first  and 
third  movements  of  the  C  sharp  minor  Sonata.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  such  people  go  to  these  soirees 
at  all.  It  seems  as  if  they  might  enjoy  themselves 
better  by  staying  away.  Those  round  them  would 
surely. 

Mr.  Dresel  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Mart 
Fat  and  Mr.  Kreissmann.  With  Miss  Fay  he 
played  the  Allegro  brilliant  op.  92,  (being  No.  21  of 
Mendelssohn's  posthumous  works)  in  A  major,  and 
Miss  Fay  played  ihe  diiMcult  Transcription  by  Liszt, 
of  Schubett's  Erlking.  We  had  an  opportunity  on 
former  occasions  to  admire  Miss  Fay's  great  techni- 
cal powers.  The  pieces  were  well  calculated  to 
bring  out  this  proficiency  of  hers.  Her  wrist  is  ad- 
mirably trained,  and  the  swift  staccatoes  of  the  Al- 
legro, as  well  as  the  triplets  of  the  accompaniment 
in  the  Erlking  were  played  with  surprising  ease  and 
strength.  There  was  some  nervousness  apparent  in 
the  rendering  of  the  latter  piece,  which  we  think 
might  have  been  avoided  by  not  risking  too  much. 
It  is  never  a  disgrace  to  play  from  notes.  Had  Miss 
Fay  done  so,  she  would  have  had  strength  and  nerve 
enough  to  play  that  part  of  the  piece,  where  it  reaches 
its  climax,  just  before  the  words  of  the  text :  "  and 
in  his  arms  the  child  was  dead,"  with  that  degree  of 
force  necessary  to  give  it  its  proper  effect.  The 
Allegro  opening  busily,  mysteriou.sly,  much  like  some 
passages  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  has  a 
fine  counter-theme  in  G  major,  in  the  style  of  the 
two-part  songs,  and  is  a  most  effective,  sparkling 
piece. 

The  part  of  the  programme  played  by  Mr.  Dresel 
himself  included  the  C  sharp  minor  sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven, with  its  brooding  Adagio,  its  Allegretto  full 
of  pleasant  memories,  and  its  passionate,  wild  Presto 
— Finale.  Whether  it  was  our  own  frame  of  mind 
or  not,  that  had  given  us  an  idea  of  the  piece  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Dresel's  conception  of  it,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  But  in  the  first  movement  the  ren- 
dering seemed  too  bold  and  determined,  in  the  last 
not  hold  and  wild  enough.  The  two  preludes  by 
Chopin  in  D  flat  and  A  major,  No.  15  and  17  of  op. 
28,  formed  a  fit  transition  from  the  sombre  hues  of 
the  Sonata.  The  first  of  the  two  with  its  quiet 
melody  was  exactly  the  piece,  to  calm  down  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Sonata.  The  second  in  A  flat,  grace- 
ful, lovely,  contains  a  beautiful,  genial,  harmonic  ef- 
fect in  its  sixth  measure,  frequently  repeated  after- 
wards, where  the  dominant  seventh  and  the  subdom- 
ant  of  A  flat  follow  each  other  immediately.  The 
half  melancholy,  half  bright  Mazurka,  in  B  minor. 
No.  4  of  op.  33,  with  its  trio-like  part  in  B  flat, 
passing  m  the  second  statement  into  B  major,  and 
its  revery  for  the  left  hand  towards  the  close,  was 
beautifully  rendered.  So  were  the  two  Etudes,  the 
one  in  E  major,  No.  3  of  op.  10,  and  the  other  in  E 
minor  from  the  first  book  of  op.  25.  Spirited  also 
was  the  rendering  of  the  Valse  in  E  flat,  op.  18,  full 
of  the  fresh,  fervent  feeling  of  youthful  passion.  The 
March  from  the  Divertissement  "i  la  Hongroise,  op. 
54,  in  C  minor,  is  arranged  from  the  original  com- 
position for  four  hands  by  Liszt.  Schubert  wrote 
a  greater  number  of  most  beautiful  piano  pieces 
for  four  hands  th.in  any  other  composer.  In  this  ar- 
rangement the  Trio  in  A  flat  major  is  fortissimo  and 
brilliant,  while  the  original  marking  reads  pianiss- 
imo, and  only  mezzo-forte  in  the  second  part.  The 
change  of  character  produced  by  doing  this  is  to  be 
charged  to  Liszt.  Nor  is  the  end  of  the  piece  in 
C  major  as  Liszt  put  it.  The  mood  of  the  slumber- 
song  by  Mr.  Dresel  is  so  admirably  chosen,  that  it  is 
to  our  mind  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  existing. 
The  feeling  of  rest  combined  with  the  gentle  undula- 
tion truthfully  represent  the  situation.  In  perfect 
keeping  are  the  harmonic  changes  of  the  exquisite 
little  piece.  This  transcription  by  the  composer  of 
the  prize-song  "  Sweet  and  low  "  is  .in  improvement 
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on  liis  original.  Wo  hope  it  will  speedily  he  intro- 
duced here,  when  it  has  left  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  and  Iliiitel  in  Leipzip:,  where  it  is  ahont  to 
be  hrouffht  out,  as  we  understand.  The  Andante 
from  Schubert's  Symphony  was  beautifully  played. 
The  Symphony  is  rather  full,  and  Schubert  nmas.scd 
in  it  enough  musical  material  for  two  good  sized 
symphonies.  One  conld  not  help  noticing  the  lengtli 
of  the  piece,"the  orchestral  effects  adding  charms, 
which  were  lost  necessarily  on  the  Piano. 

The  vocal  portion  of  the  programme  was  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  beauties  oH'ered  in  the  other 
pieces.  We  think  Mr.  Kreissman  never  sang  to 
greater  advantage.  His  voice  seemed  to  acquire 
new  power  and  expressiveness  from  the  evident 
inspiration  under  which  he  sang.  The  selection 
was  unexceptionable.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  three  songs  by  R.  Franz  was  more  graceful 
and  lovely.  The  spring-song  by  Arndt,  No.  3  of 
op.  2.3,  in  G  major,  almost  throughout  in  light  six 
teenths  is  innocent  and  sw-eet ;  the  summer-song  by 
Goethe,  No.  2  of  op.  16  in  C  major,  is  graceful,  with 
perhaps  a  shade  more  of  joyous  animation,  while 
the  "  Serenade  "  No.  20,  op.  17  in  B  m.ajor,  is  full 
of  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of  a  night  in  spring, 
in  its  stillness  interrupted  only  by  the  low  breath- 
ing of  the  fresh  balmy  air.  There  is  a  na'ive  grace 
in  this  song,  distinguishing  it  from  the  two  others. 
The  second  song  was  a  kind  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Kreissraann  sang  them  with  all  the 
grace  the  composer  had  embodied  in  them.  But 
still  more  sympathetically  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  twojsongs  by  Schumann.  A  peculiar,  tender, 
mysterious  atmosphere  pervades  the  song  Moon- 
light night,  op.  .39,  No.  5  in  E  major.  It  is  even 
more.  There  is  a  holiness  in  the  simple  melody, 
which  seems  concentrated  in  the  second  half  of  the 
musical  sentence  (m  10 — 13).  The  second  song, 
No.  1  of  the  first  book  of  op.  2.5  in  A  flat,  is  the  ded- 
ication of  a  circle  of  songs,  which  he  inscribed  to 
his  dear  wife  when  she  yet  was  Fuaeui.ein  Cl.\ua 
WiECK.  It  is  a  song  of  love  full  of  deepest  ten- 
derness and  warmth.  He  called  those  four  books 
composing  op.  2.5 — a  leaf  from  his  autobiography  — 
a  "  Myrtle-wreath."  The  myrtle  in  Germany  takes 
the  place  of  our  or.ange-blossoms,  encircling  the  brow 
of  the  intended  wife,  when,  before  the  altar,  "the 
vows  are  exchanged  for  life "  as  Goethe  has  it. 
This  name  is  therefore  a  very  fitting  title  to  a  series 
of  songs  written  under  the  holy  spell  of  pure  love. 
The  singing  of  Mr.  Kreissmann  was  full  of  the  fire 
of  inspiration  and  one  felt,  that  his  heart  was  in  his 
singing.  The  f-ivorite  Song  by  Robert  Fr.anz,  op. 
21,  No.  1,  "0,  welcome,  fair  woods  "  so  took  with 
the  audience,  that  it  had  to  be  repeated,  which  IVTr. 
Kreissmann  did,  singing  it  as  splendidly  as  the  first 
time. 

The  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  These 
concerts  formed  an  important  part  of  our  musical 
season,  and  we  only  hope,  that  the  sef]uel  of  con- 
certs may  exhibit  some  of  the  taste  and  artistic  feel- 
ing brought  to  bear  on  the  arranging  and  carrying 
out  of  these  concert-programmes.  Such  concerts, 
besides  giving  to  the  audience-pleasant  opportunities 
of  revelling  in  "  the  Beautiful  "  embodied  in  the  art 
of  mnsic,  help  raising  the  musical  taste  of  a  com- 
munity, and  are  thus  an  absolute  benefit.  We 
never  can  have  enough  of  them.  There  is  a  wish 
shared  by  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Dresel  and  true 
lovers  of  music,  to  which  we  will  give  utterance 
here.  It  is  this,  to  hear  Mr.  Dresel  in  some  son.a- 
tas  with  the  violin  or  the  violoncello.  Though  we 
were  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  programmes 
of  this  season,  it  yet  seems  as  if  it  would  add  vari- 
ety and  charm  to  future  programmes,  to  hear  the 
piano  in  concert  with  stringed  instruments,  many 
of  the  purest  gems  of  classical  music  being  written 
for  this  combination  of  instruments. 

We  bid  an  unwilling  farewell  to   those   beautiful 


evenings,  which  brought  together  audiences  of  the 
highest  character,  the  delightful  hall  being  graced 
by  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic. That  the  concerts  were  enjoyed  and  .appreci- 
ated the  full  Louses  testify.  These  evenings  will 
form  a  bright  chapter  of  their  own  "  Pleasures  of 
memory  "  to  many.  *t 


The  Concert  in  aid  of  the  German-English  School 
at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Monday  of  last  week,  was  very 
fully  attended,  and  gave  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
projected  series  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The 
Symphony  was  the  well  known  C  major  of  Mozart; 
and,  although  the  orchestra  was  inadequate  in  some 
respects,  the  performance  gave  us  sincere  pleasure. 
The  violoncellos  were  sadly  missed,  and  there  was  a 
lack  of  precision  which  further  rehearsals  will  remedy.' 
The  pianists,  Messrs.  Dresel,  Lang,  Leonhard 
and  Park  EH,  gave  us  a  duo  by  Moscheles  and  the 
ever  welcome  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  by  von 
Weber.  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Schubert's  charming 
Barcarolle^  with  as  much  delicacy  and  spirit  as  before 
at  Mr.  Dresel's  concert.  But  the  poetry  of  this  de- 
lightful song  sjems  to  ns  wasted  in  the  large  space 
of  the  Music  Hall ;  it  was  far  more  satisfactory  in  a 
chamber  concert.  Mr.  Schcltze  played  a  fantasia 
from  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,'^  with  his  usual  smoothness 
and  grace. 


To  Correspondents. — Our  correspondents  will 
confer  an  additional  favor  upon  us  by  mailing  their 
communications  so  that  they  may  reach  Boston  on 
or  before  Wcdnesdai/.  They  will  thereby  secure  an 
Insertion  in  the  paper  of  the  ne.xt  Saturday,  and 
save  us  the  pain  of  throwing  aside  communications 
relating  to  matters  of  musical  intelligence,  that 
would  have  been  valuable,  (often  mvaluable),  i.f 
received  in  season,  but  which  depend  for  their  value 
upon  their  freshness. 


A  False  Beport. — The  rumor  that  has  been  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  mischievous  persons  the 
past  few  days,  reflecting  upon  the  credit  .and  stabil- 
ity of  Messrs.  Ciiickeuinc  &  Sons,  the  celebrated 
Piano  Forte  manufacturers,  has  not  a  shadow  of 
truth.  We  are  happy  to  say,  upon  the  most  reliable 
authority,  that  this  firm  were  never  in  a  more  pros- 
perous and  solvent  condition  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, having  but  few  liabilities  and  immense  assets 
and  resources.  With  them  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fail. — Atlas  and  Bee. 
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Paris.  —  Mr.  Adolph  Sax,  the  inventor  of  the 
brass  instrnments  which  bear  his  name,  has  obtained 
an  extension  of  his  patent  for  five  years. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyriqiie,  Orpltie  has  been  given,  al- 
ternating with  the  Val  d' Andorre.  At  the  Grand 
Opera,  La  Jiuve,  with  Mad.  Vandenheuvel  Duprez 
and  Mile.  Marie  Sax. 

An  Italian  mezzo  soprano,  Mile.  Maria Talvo,  who 
has  attained  a  high  reputation  in  Italy,  has  just  .ar- 
rived here.  Her  voice  is  one  of  great  compass,  purity 
and  flexibility. 

A  new  instrument,  the  narmonijfiite,  has  been  nsed 
at  some  concerts  in  the  Bois  de  Boulojne.  It  is  in- 
troduced into  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  overture  to 
the  Pardon  de  Ploermel  is  said  to  have  been  substitu- 
ted for  the  organ  with  much  success. 

Vienna.  —  Haydn's  Oratorio  //  Ritorno  di  Tohia 
wdiich  is  said  to  have  been  found  again  by  Franz 
Lachner  in  Munich,  was  written  by  Haydn,  when  44 
years  of  age,  on  words  by  Boccherini,  then  attached 
as  poet  to  the  Imperial  theatre,  and  was  in  fact  never 
considered  lost  in  Vienna.  The  work  was  first  per- 
formed in  Vienna,  on  the  2d  and  4th  of  April,  177.'), 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mnsici.ans'  Widows  and  Or- 
phans Pension  fund,  repeated  in  March,  1784,  en- 
l.arged  with  two  new  choruses  and  performed  last  in 
December,  1808.     The   Oratorio  consists  almost  en- 


tirely of  Recitatives  and  Airs  written  in  the  old  style 
which  Haydn  afterwards  in  his  Creations  and  Seasons 
entirely  discarded.  The  two  most  important  Cho- 
ruses in  the  work  have  been  performed  repeatedly  in 
the  Concerts  splritiieh.  One  of  them  under  the  title 
of  Storm  Chorus,  with  Latin  text,  Insana:  van^e  cu- 
rrc.  lias  become  a  favorite  Motet  for  Church  choirs. 
The  score  of  the  Oratorio  entire  may  be  (ound  in  the 
musical  archives  of  Prince  Esterliazy,  and  a  duplicate 
copy  in  the  library  of  the  Society  "of  the  Friends  of 
Music  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Notvvitlisfunding  all 
the  respect  due  the  immortal  master  it  must  be  con- 
sidered an  ill  advised  step  to  drag  this  work  forth 
from  oblivion. — {  Wiener  lierevslonen.) 

Dresden.  —  The  bronze  statue  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  was  uncovered  on  the  1  Itli  of  October,  in 
presence  of  the  King  .and  several  members  of  the 
Royal  family.  The  statue  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
Court-theatre.  The  model  was  finished  by  Rietschol, 
in  I8.'i8,  and  it  was  east  the  year  after  at  the  works 
of  Count  Einseidei,  at  Lanchhammer.  The  statue 
has  a  height  of  eight  feet.  The  pedestal,  of  granite, 
is  of  the  same  height,  and  bears  upon  a  bronze  tablet 
the  simple  names  of  the  great  composer. 

Berlin.  —  Press  and  Public  lavish  the  most  ex- 
travagant praises  upon  a  new  Prima  Donna,  Signora 
Zelia  Trehelli,  from  Madrid.  She  had  appeared  as 
Rosina  in  the  "  Barber,"  and  Arsace  in  "  Semira- 
mide."  Her  voice  ranges  from  F  sharp  below  to  D 
aliDve  the  staff.  She  is  reported  to  resemble  Sontag 
in  her  sunniest  days. 

Mad.  Castellan,  formerly  well  known  in  this 
country,  wdio  first  took  the  role  of  Bertha,  in  the 
Proplifte,  is  about  to  return  to  the  lyric  stage,  fi-om 
which  she  had  withdrawn.  She  will  sing  first  at 
Hanover. 

Ole  Bull  has  determined  to  make  another  artistic 
tour,  and  is  soon  to  appear  in  Leipzig. 

The  Countess  de  Sparre,  celebrated  ivhen  Pasta 
sang  at  the  Italian  opera  as  th.e  brilliant  Mile.  Naldi, 
has  received  a  ICL^acy  of  $100,000.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Naldi,  celebrated  in  bis  day  for  a  huffo- 
coinico  Italian  singer;  but  her  retirement  from  the 
stage  in  1823,  upon  her  marriage  with  Count  de 
.Sparre,  a  French  general,  prevented  her  from  ac(]uir- 
iuL'  the  reputation  she  mi<>ht  easily  have  commanded 
had  she  pursued  her  profession.  She  received  this 
lei.'acy  from  I\Ions.  Hermann  Lippus,  an  old  stock 
broker,  who  died  childless,  and  without  any  kindred, 
a  few  days  age. 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  Parisian  composer,  has  an  ad- 
mirer, who  has  pro]>osed  to  advance  .SIO.OOO  to  the 
manager  of  the  Lyric  theatre,  upon  condition  the 
latter  brings  out  his  opera,  "  Les  Proyers."  The 
malicious  say  (and  this  certainly  detracis  a  creat 
deal  from  the  value  of  the  compliment,  if  it  prove 
true)  the  amateur  who  made  this  proposal  entirely 
forgot  to  accoinpaay  it  with  bis  or  his  banker's  ad- 
ilress,  without  any  regard  for  the  manager's  curios- 
ity, which  is  greatly  excited  to  discover  this  par- 
ti<'ular. 

Low  Voices.  —  There  was  a  celebrated  bass 
singer,  of  the  name  of  Meredith,  who  lived  some 
forty  years  ago,  at  Lii'crpool ;  he  possessed  a  most 
powerful  voice  of  great  compass,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  six  feet  high,  with  a  corresponding  bulk.  iVJere- 
dith  was  informed  that  there  was  a  man  residing  at  a 
village  in  the  Vale  of  Clwd,  about  forty  miles  from 
Liverpool,  who  could  sing  lower  than  he  could. 
Jealons  of  a  rival,  he  determined  to  pay  the  man  a 
visit ;  so  off  he  trotted,  and.  towards  the  evening  of 
the  second  day's  walk,  be  arrived  at  the  village  ;  and 
on  being  informed  that  .John  Griffith  was  digging  in 
his  garden,  Meredith  sauntered  about  for  some  time, 
taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  unconscious  basso^  who 
was  but  a  little  fellow  compared  with  himself  At 
length,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  f"nll  height,  and, 
looking  over  the  hedge,  said,  on  low  A  in  the  bass, 
"  Good  evening  to  you,  friend."  The  diirger  rested 
on  his  spade,  .and  answered  on  low  D,  a  fifth  below 
Meredith,  "The  same  to  you,  friend."  On  which 
Meredith  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  off,  rather 
disconcerted  for  a  time  ;  hut  afterwards,  he  used  to 
recount  the  adventure  with  a  cood  deal  of  humor, 
concluding  with,  "  So.  the  delver  double  D'd  me, 
and  be  d d  to  him." 
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We  call  the  attention  of  those  of  the  musical  par- 
ents of  this  city,  who  have  daughters  growing  up,  to 
Mr.  Zerralm's  advertisement.  Children  who  show 
a  taste  for  music  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged 
and  taught  to  sing.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can 
have  the  luxury  of  a  piano  and  a  long  course  of 
training  bj'  a  good  teacher,  nor  are  there  more  than 
one  tenth  of  them  that  derive  any  real  musical  en- 
joyment from  it  afterwards.  But  vocal  music  such 
as  beautifies  one's  home,  and  constitutes  the  means 
of  admission  to  Clioral  Societies,  is  easily  learnt.  It 
will  yet,  and  we  trust,  in  not  very  distant  time,  be 
considered  an  indispensable  accomplishment  for 
young  persons  of  good  culture,  to  be  able  to  read 
music  correctly  and  readily.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
well  that  men  like  Mr.  Zerrahn  shoula  give  their  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  instruction.  We  trust  he 
will  find  encouragement.  We  understand  that  one 
set  of  classes  such  as  he  proposes  is  in  successful 
operations. 


The  editor  of  the  German  Musical  Gazette  in  Phil- 
adelphia, a  paper,  by  the  way,  which  we  heartily 
recommend  to  our  German  musical  friends,  observes 
on  piano-classes  :  "  The  opinions  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent competent  persons  on  this  subject,  all  agree, 
that  only  a  very  excellent  teacher  will  meet  with 
success  in  class-teaching,  and  that  this  method  is  the 
most  inefficient  one,  when  it  is  employed  by  no  more 
than  common  talent." 


Chopin's  Mazdekas. — The  Mazurkas  of  Chopin, 
which  have  been  given  in  our  music  pages  are  taken 
from  a  volume  of  them  novr  in  press  by  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.  It  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  all 
skilful  pianists  on  its  appearance,  who  will  also  be 
interested  in  Madame  Kinkel's  remarks  on  the  com- 
poser, to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  Music." 


New  Music. 

Deb  FaETScnoTZ,  arranged  for  the  Piano-forte  by  Alfred  De- 
vaux.     Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

This  arrangement  of  Weber's  famous  opera,  which 
has  filled  our  music  pages  for  some  time  past,  is 
now  complete,  and  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  mu- 
sical libraries  of  amateurs.  We  learn  fiom  the  Ga- 
zette ilaskah  that  this  opera  has  been  translated 
into  ten  different  languages,  viz.,  French,  English, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Bohe- 
mian and  Polish,  the  original  German  making  the 
tenth.  This  fact  alone  speaks  for  its  universal  pop- 
ularitv. 


New  Books. 

A  New  Method  fou  the  Pianoforte.  By  Nathan  Richard- 
son, author  of  "  The  Modern  School,"  &c.  pp.  2.39.  Bos- 
ton: Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

A  method  for  the  piano,  containing  all  the  instruc- 
tions and  exercises  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
tolerable  mastery  of  the  instrument,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum.  To  meet  this  want,  we  have  methods 
by  Beyer,  Bertini,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Hummel,  Hun- 
ten,  ICnorr,  Mailer,  &c. ;  none  of  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  altliough  each  possesses  some  peculiar 
merit.  An  instruction  book  for  the  piano,  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  and  pupils,  must  pos- 
sess certain  characteristics,  e.  g. :  1st.  A  sufficient 
number  of  mechanical  exercises,  including  the  scales 
in  every  key,  both  major  and  minor,  and  in  all  move- 
ments. 2d.  Studies  to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  partic- 
ular difficulties  such  as  octaves,  arpeggios,  staccato,  le- 
gato, singing  tone,  Sf-c.  .3d.  There  should  be  inter- 
spersed with  these  a  number  of  extracts  from  difl^er- 
ent  authors,  to  serve  as  amusements,  studies  in  style, 
and  for  cultivating  a  correct  taste.  4th.  The  book 
ought  to  contain  complete,  though  concise  directions, 
in  regard  lo  the  manner  of  practising  each  exercise, 
study,  or  amusement.  And  finally,  the  whole  ought 
to  lie  arranged  in  a  progressive  order,  from  the  very 
simplest  exercise  for  beginners,  to  the  extremejy  dif- 
ficult studies,  or  exercises  at  the  close. 

In  the  Modern  School,  (published  in  18.')3,)  Mr. 
Richardson,  then  just  returned  from  several  years' 
study  under  the  best  masters  in  Europe,  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  "  fundamental  conception  " 
was  excellent ;  but  the  execution  was  faulty,  from  a 
lack,  on   the  part  of   the   author,  of   an   extensive 


teaching  experience,  without  which  no  one  can  write 
a  good  elementary  book  in  any  branch  of  knowledge. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  method  was  un- 
satisfactory in  relation  to  "  the  difficult  progressions 
and  management  of  many  important  features  in  a 
course  of  piano  tuition,  a  skilful  treatment  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  pupils' rapid  progress."  Even 
the  mechanical  exercises  were  not  well  arranged. 
The  scales  in  double  thirds  and  sixths  were  introduc- 
ed very  near  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  their 
difficulty  either  discouraged  the  enthusiastic  tyro,  or 
they  were  too  often  omitted  entirely,  thereby  depriv- 
ing the  pupil  of  their  very  important  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  wrist. 
The  compositions  interspersed  as  examples  of  the 
styles  of  difl'erent  authors,  although  tastefully  and 
artistically  selected,  were  too  difficult  for  their  place  in 
the  book.  Indeed,  Mr.  Richardson  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  apostolic  remark  concerning  "  milk 
for  babes."  In  the  new  method  he  has  embodied  the 
results  of  several  years'  study  of  the  short  comings 
as  well  as  of  the  excellencies  of  the  ilodern  School. 
A  set  of  plates,  showing  the  position  of  the  hand 
while  in  the  act  of  performing  different  passages, 
takes  the  place  of  the  anatomical  plates  in  the  Modern 
School,  and  is  a  decided  improvement.  The  elements 
are  quite  full  and  satisfactory.  The  practical  part  of 
the  book  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 1.  Five  fin- 
ger exercises.  2.  A  complete  library  of  scales.  3. 
Studies  from  Bcrtini,  Cramer,  Czerny,  &.c.  4. 
Amusements. 

These  are  interspersed  in  just  about  the  right  pro- 
portions, and  the  progressive  character  of  the  work 
is  well  preserved.  Of  the  necessity  of  the  finger  ex- 
ercises and  scales  nothing  need  be  said.  We  are 
glad  to  find  the  book  so  full  in  this  respect.  A 
study,  properly  so  called,  is  a  composition  written 
expressly  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  the  tnastery  of 
some  particular  ejfect  or  difficiilti/,  and  the  musical 
effect  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  perfect  rendering 
of  this  difficulty.  In  Europe  much  greater  proniin- 
ence  is  given  to  studies  than  in  this  country.  (In- 
deed. Bertini's  method  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
studies,  and  this  is  the  good  point  of  the  work  while 
the  drawback  is,  they  are  all  original,  and  hence  the 
great  tmiformity  of  style.)  In  this  book  there  is  a 
very  good  selection  of  these,  numbering  twc-nty-seven, 
besides  some  fifteen  which  are  called  "  amusements," 
but  which  properlj'  belong  on  this  head.  The 
"  amusements  "  are  numerous  and  of  almost  every 
grade  of  difficulty.  The  sources  whence  these  are 
taken  are  not  indicated  ;  but  we  are  able  to  identify 
the  following  :  chorus  from  Norms  (17 — a  barcarolle 
(18) — Hunting  chorus  in  "  Dcr  Frcyschiilz  "  (29)  — 
waltz  (Dernicre  pensee  de  Carl  Maria  von  Weber) 
Reissiger  (31) — andante  from  Clementi  (35) — chorus 
from  I  Puritani  (40) — cantabile  by  Schulhoff  (4.5)  — 
Mazurka  by  Schulhoff  (46) — Songs  without  words 
by  Mendelssohn  (48  and  49) — nocturne  by  Drey- 
schock  (.tI)  and  a  grand  finale  that  looks  as  if 
Liszt  might  have  "  had  a  hand  in  it." 

There  are  some  morceanx  in  this  work  that  will 
prove  grateful  "  show  pieces  "  for  amateur  players. 
We  may  mention  amusements  4.'5,  46,  48  and  51  ;  all 
good,  sensible  music.  There  have  been  two  edi- 
tions published,  one  having  European  and  the  other 
American  finiering,  so  that  all  may  be  suited  in  this 
respect.  We  have  at  length  an  instruction  book  for 
the  Piano,  that  is  complete  without  being  too  volumin- 
ous:  interesting,  but  not  superficial;  thorough  but 
not  tedious.  If  pupils  have  common  sense  and  per- 
severance, this  book  is  just  the  thing  for  them.  If 
teachers  are  laborious  and  painstaking,  they  will  find 
the  "  New  Method  "  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  their 
labor,  while  if  they  are  lazy  and  careless,  by  all 
means  they  should  set  their  pupils  at  work  in  the 
"  New  Method,"  in  assurance  that  with  it  the  pupil 
must  make  some  progress.  We  believe,  however, 
that  by  far  the  most  important  field  for  usefulness  for 
a  book  like  this,  is  in  the  country  ;  since  the  city 
teachers,  with  their  ready  access  to  the  music  stores, 
can  select  such  studies,  exercises  or  pieces  as  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  pupils,  and  the  method 
they  may  use  is  of  less  consequence,  while  its  defects 
may  be  so  readily  remedied.  In  the  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher,  far  removed  from  mnsic 
stores,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealers,  who  often  in- 
flict on  him  quantities  of  unsaleable  trash.  Parents 
object  to  an  additional  bill  for  music,  or  the  teacher 
is  not  competent  to  select  properly,  so  it  happens 
that  scholars  in  general  buy  but  one  "  instruction 
book  "  and  no  "studies,"  and  it  is  therefore  import- 
ant that  they  be  furnished  at  the  outset  with  a  really 
complete  "  method  "  for  the  instrument.  We  there- 
fore confidently  recommend  this  book  to  our  country 
friends,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  who  will  here  find 
a  complete  library  of  "  materials,"  for  piano  playing, 
and  a  good  assortment  of  some  thirty  amusements. — 
National  Quarterly  Review  for  December. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

From  childiiootVs  dawn.     Ballad.       Opera  of 

**  Ilohin  Hood."  25 

Mj  own,  my  guiding  star.  "  25 

Two  of  the  choicest  gems  from  Macfarrcn's  new  Op- 
era which  has  achieved  a  complete  and  genuine  suc- 
ces;s  at  the  Roj-al  Opera  house  in  London.  The  first  is 
a  sweet  air,  sung  by  a  Barytone  in  the  Opera ;  the  last 
one,  by  the  excellent  singing  of  Sims  Reeves,  has  be- 
come an  established  favorite  in  the  English  drawing- 
room.  Other  songs,  duets,  &.c.,  f:om  this  opera  will 
follow  immediately. 

At  last.     (L'incontro.)     Romance   for  Contralto 
or  Baritone.  BramhlUa.  25 

There  is  such  a  dearth  of  good  Contralto  songs  that 
this  really  fine  Italian  Romanza  will  not  have  to  go 
begging  for  buyers.     It  is  easy  of  execution. 

When  glasses  take  their  merry  round.     Song. 

C.  Lloyd.  25 

Likely  to  become  a  standard  song  at  convivial  meet- 
ings. 

Hearts  feel  that  love  thee.     Trio  for  female  voices 

from  '*  Athalia."  Mendelssohn,  25 

A  most  beautiful  Trio,  published  now  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  Teachers  of  female  classes  in 
vocal  music  should  not  neglect  to  introduce  it.  As  a 
Parlor  Trio  for  three  solo  voices  iC  is  also  very  pretty. 

Evening  Shadows,     Song.  Mrs.  Howland.  25 

A  pleasing  ballad.    Easy. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Shall  I  again  behold  thee  ?     (Werd  ich  dich  wied- 

ersehn?)     Reverie.  .    C.  Voss.  25 

This  little  piece,  one  of  Voss'  earlier  works  has  long 
enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  among  amateur  play- 
ers in  Germany.  It  is  a  real  gem.  The  sentiment  of 
the  title  is  charmingly  expressed  by  the  music. 


Anne  Lisle.     Varied. 


Ckas.  Grohe.  50 


A  new  set  of  Variations  by  the  always  fascinating 
Grobe  is  quite  a  piece  of  good  news  for  the  world  of 
piano-players,  at  large.  His  subject  this  time  is  a 
popular  song  by  Thompson,  which  appears  tobest 
advantage  as  exhibited  by  the  eminent  professor. 

Rural  festival.        (Nehelbilder,  No.  16.)     Oesien.  25 

Hope.  "  "    12.  "       25 

Lament  and  consolation.      "  "    14.  "       25 

Pretty  little  sentimental  pieces. 

Books. 

Librettos  of  Saffo,  Le  Prophete,  and  Di- 
NORAH,  (Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel).  Each  with 
Italian  and  English  Words,  and  the  Melodies 
of  the  Principal  Airs.  25 

The  above  are  this  week  added  to  the  popular  Series 
of  Opera  Librettos  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.  They 
are  perfect  gems  in  their  way  and  deservedly  favorites 
among  the  admirers  of  the  Opera. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savinj;  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sent  to  Heaven. 

I  had  a  message  to  send  her, 

To  hei-  whom  my  soul  loved  best ; 

But  I  had  my  task  to  finish, 

And  she  had  gone  home  to  rest. 

To  rest  in  the  far  bright  heaven — 

Oh,  so  far  away  from  here  ; 
It  was  vain  to  speak  to  my  darling, 

For  I  knew  she  could  not  hear. 

I  had  a  message  to  send  her, 
So  tender,  and  true,  and  sweet ; 

I  longed  for  an  angel  to  bear  it. 
And  lay  it  down  at  her  feet. 

I  placed  it  one  summer  evening 
On  a  little  wliite  cloud's  breast ; 

But  it  faded  in  golden  splendor. 
And  died  in  the  crimson  west. 

I  gave  it  the  lark,  next  morning. 
And  I  watched  it  soar  and  soar ; 

But  its  pinions  grew  faint  and  weary. 
And  it  fluttered  to  earth  once  more. 

To  the  heart  of  a  rose  I  told  it ; 

And  the  perfume,  sweet  and  rare. 
Growing  faint  on  the  blue  bright  ether. 

Was  lost  in  tlie  balmy  air. 

I  laid  it  upon  a  censer. 

And  I  saw  the  incense  rise  ; 
Rut  its  clouds  of  rolling  silver 

Could  not  reach  the  far  blue  skies. 

I  cried  in  my  passionate  longing  : 
"  Has  the  earth  no  angel  friend 

Who  will  carry  my  love  the  message 
That  my  heart  desires  to  send  V 

Then  I  heard  a  strain  of  music, 

So  mighty,  so  pure,  so  clear. 
That  my  very  sorrow  was  silent, 

And  my  heart  stood  still  to  hear. 

And  I  felt  in  my  soul's  deep  yearning 

At  last  the  sure  answer  stir — 
"  Tlie  music  will  go  up  to  heaven. 

And  carry  my  thought  to  her." 

It  rose  in  harmonious  rushing 
Of  mingled  voices  and  strings, 

And  I  tenderly  laid  my  message 
On  the  music's  outspread  wings. 

I  heard  it  float  farther  and  farther, 
In  sound  more  perfect  than  speech ; — 

Farther  than  sight  can  follow, — 
Farther  than  soul  can  reach.         , 

And  I  know  that  at  last  my  message 
Has  passed  through  the  golden  gate  ; 

So  my  heart  is  no  longer  restless, 
And  I  am  content  to  wait.         A.  A.  P. 

Musical  Culture. 
V. 
Criticism. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  promo- 
ting musical  culture  is  criticism.     The  critic  is, 
or  can  be  the  instructor  of  both  the  public  and 
the  musicians  ;  he  acts  as  a  medium  between  the 
two,  explaining   their   mutual   relationship,   the 


needs  and  wants  of  the  former,  the  character  and 
position  of  the  latter.  In  short,  criticism  is  an 
institution  iudispensable  wherever  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  arts  and  artists  form  the  objects 
of  earnest  labor.  It  is,  however,  not  always 
practiced  to  promote  ends  so  noble,  but  often  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  pri- 
vate designs  of  unprincipled  individuals  or  whole 
cliques.  The  mania  for  criticizing  musical  com- 
positions and  performances  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  this  age.  Every  one  now-a-days  is  a 
judge  ;  though  he  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  art,  and  though  his  nature  and  occupation 
are  decidedly  unmusical.  Just  enter  the  shop  of 
a  barber,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  he  wields  the  critical 
dissecting  knife  with  the  same  facility  as  his 
razor.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  has  been  at  the 
opera  last  night,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
bad  singing ;  and  as  he  waxes  warmer  will  cut 
up  the  vocalists  one  by  one  so  that  nothing  good 
is  left  of  them.  If  a  man  has  a  second  cousin 
who  plays  the  piano,  then  his  title  to  a  profess- 
ional critic  is  established  beyond  all  doubt ;  and 
we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  we  see  him 
at  his  post,  where,  according  to  his  meek  or  sav- 
age nature,  he  will  servilely  praise  dabblers  and 
masters  with  equal  fervor,  or  indiscriminately 
condemn  everything  that  may  fall  a  prey  to  his 
pen. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  trifling  with  criticism, 
so  common  now,  must  needs  tend  to  weaken  its 
force  and  lessen  its  beneficial  influence.  The 
result  partly  is  that  an  able  critic,  who  performs 
his  functions  as  the  disinterested  and  faithful  ser- 
Tant  of  true  art,  seldom  enjoys  the  confidence, 
respect  and  gratitude,  either  of  the  artists  or  the 
public,  to  which  his  labors  entitle  him.  However 
pure  his  motives,  however  impartial  his  judgments 
there  will  always  be  persons  to  whom  he  appears 
as  the  interested  champion  df  a  certain  party ; 
such  persons,  namely,  as  are  unable  to  rise  above 
the  (alas !)  popular  opinion  that  a  man  cannot 
assiduously  labor  for  a  good  cause  without  making 
it  the  pretext  for  some  hidden  design,  which  ulti- 
mately will  be  revealed  in  the  shape  of dol- 
lars. Musicians  are,  morever,  a  peculiar  class  of 
people,  especially  bravura-singers  aud  players ; 
it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  deal  with  them. 
Their  vanity  rises  sometimes  to  a  marvellous  pitch 
so  that  they  firmly  believe  that  every  tone  they 
produce  is  worth  its  ounce  of  praise,  if  not  of 
gold ;  and  woe  to  the  critic,  who  ventures  a  word 
on  their  short-comings  !  In  the  first  outbreak  of 
anger  they  will  threaten  to  cut  his  throat ;  but 
being  cooled  down  they  content  themselves  with 
challenging  him  to  come  forward  and  show  that 
he  can  do  better  than  they  ;  pretending  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  pronounce  a  boot  ill-made,  un- 
less he  is  a  cobbler  himself.  Nor  can  they,  in 
their  ignorant  or  vanity  be  persuaded  that  this 
critic  has  something  better  to  do  than  to  make 
such  little  people  an  object  of  persecution  ;  but, 
that  his  duty  demands,  he  should  warn  them, 
whenever   their   performances   tend  to  exert  a 


pernicious  influence  on  the  public  taste.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  just  to  add  that  no  one  esteems  and 
appreciates  an  honorable  critic  more  than  the 
genuine  musician;  he  has  in  him  something  of  the 
trust,  simplicity  and  airection  of  a  child,  and 
looks  upon  the  former  as  his  instructor  and  advi- 
ser, nay,  as  his  benefactor;  for  which,  indeed,  he 
has  sometimes  good  cause. 

With  respect  to  our  theme  we  consider  criti- 
cism as  the  third  institution.  Instruction  lays 
the  foundation  for  musical  culture  and  continues 
it  so  far  as  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pu- 
pils may  allow.  Then  follow  public  performances 
as  the  college  follows  the  common  school,  where 
those  desirous  of  improvement  may  enlarge  their 
knowledge  and  perfect  their  taste  by  listening  to 
music  of  a  higher  order,  of  more  varied  forms 
and  styles,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  instruc- 
tion could  provide  ;  they  may  also  learn  how  to 
improve  their  execution,  after  the  manner  of  the 
professors  and  virtuosi  who  appear  here  as  the 
performers.  Lastly  comes  the  critic  who  tells 
them  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  in  the 
pieces  performed,  their  tendency  and  history,  the 
rank  and  character  of  the  composers,  and  so  on. 
He  also  commends  or  censures  the  performers  in 
as  much  as  they  succeeded  or  failed  in  correctly 
rendering  the  works ;  that  is  correctly  with  re- 
spect to  the  designs  and  intentions  of  the  compo- 
ser on  one  side,  and  the  rules  and  laws  of  the 
practical,  or  executing,  art  on  the  other.  In 
short,  he  seizes  every  opportunity  for  imparting 
useful  information  ;  and  while  he  corrects  and 
elevates  the  taste  of  the  public  he  holds  up  to 
the  musician  the  ideal  of  pure  and  true  art  and 
encourages  them  to  renewed  efforts.  The  im- 
maculate image  of  the  divine  muse  is  entrusted 
to  hiscare,  and  like  a  faithful  watchman  his  warn- 
ing voice  resounds  whenever  it  is  in  danger. 
His  is  the  noble  prerogative  to  stand  up  for  a 
genius,  whom  ignorance,  false  taste,  or  it  may  be 
malignity,  have  so  long  refused  to  recognize ;  his 
the  equally  noble  task  to  keep  the  reputation  of 
acknowledged  masters  undefiled  and  to  save 
their  glory  from  the  hands  of  those  misguided 
critics,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred  ;  his  also  the 
meritorious,  though  often  disagreeable,  work  to 
expose  the  emptiness  and  hollowness  of  the  idols 
which  cliques  and  factions  set  up  for  a  credulous 
public  to  worship.  Thus  his  influence  is  of  the 
most  beneficent  kind,  while  his  power  seems  un- 
limited. 

But  his  functions  do  by  no  means  permit  him 
to  live  and  labor  continually  in  the  highest  spheres 
of  the  art ;  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  de- 
scend some  steps  lower  and  employ  his  influence 
for  objects  more  tangible  or  practical.  We  must 
remember  that  the  relation  of  artists  and  public 
is  like  that  of  two  opponents.  The  former  en- 
deavor to  obtain  as  much  money,  applause  and 
fame  from  the  latter  as  they  possibly  can,  and  some- 
times they  arc  unscrupulous  enough  to  attempt 
obtaining  it  by  cheat.  The  public,  in  their  turn, 
demand  an  equivalent  for  what  they  give  and 
often  a  great  deal  more  ;  their  pretensions  some- 
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times  assume  singular  forms  which  tend  to  bewil- 
der the  artist,  if  not  to  ruin  him.  Some  call  for 
this  kind  of  music,  others  for  that  kind ;  these 
expect  to  hear  Beethoven,  while  those  wish  for 
Kossini ;  and  thus  there  is  no  end  of  demands 
one  contradicting  the  other.  How  useful  a  me- 
dium is  here  the  critic,  how  easily  can  he  allay 
the  confusion  !  The  impartial  friend  of  both  the 
contending  parties  he  is  constituted  umpire  be- 
tween them,  and  his  word  is  law.  He  is  expected 
to  know  what  the  public  need  and  what  the  mu- 
sicians can  and  ought  to  do.  He  is  solicitous  that 
a  good  feeling  ^be  kept  up  between  the  parties, 
and,  therefore,  warns  the  performers  when  they 
imprudently  commit  actions  that  must  necessarily 
disturb  it ;  when,  for  instance,  by  ostentatious 
advertisements,  they  entice  the  public  into  a  con- 
cert, where  they  find  themselves  sadly  disap- 
pointed. They  do  not  scruple  to  promise  an  or- 
chestra of  an  hundred  performers,  though  they 
never  numbered  more  than  fifty  ;  they  pledge 
themselves  to  play  a  Symphony  and  coolly  leave 
out  one-half  of  it,  or  substitute  an  inferior  one 
for  that  announced  on  the  programme.  And  thus 
we  could  go  on  a  while  mentioning  practices 
alike  insulting  to  art  and  public.  AVhile  the  critic 
exposes  and  thoroughly  condemns  such  frauds  he 
is  nevertheless  guarding  the  interests  of  the  mu- 
sicians in  more  than  one  way.  With  a  few 
words  he  dispels  preconceived  notions,  unfavora- 
ble opinions  and  prejudices,  that  might  have  ma- 
terially damaged  their  artistic  reputations.  As 
he  is  the  personal  friend  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  them;  as  he  is  always  present  at 
their  social  meetings  and  partaking  of  their  pleas 
ures,  he  is  initiated  into  all  their  secrets  and 
mysteries.  He  always  knows  when  the  singers 
have  got  bad  colds,  or  when  they  have  met  with 
those  small  mishaps,  that  are  of  no  consequence 
to  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  which  mercilessly  har- 
row the  poor  nerves  of  a  prima  donna.  Why 
did  Signora  Pollini  sing  so  execrably,  last  night  ? 
Her  intonation  was  uncertain,  her  time  wavering, 
no  tone  clear  and  pure ;  what  was  the  cause  ? 
Ask  the  critic ;  he  knows  it ;  he  was  in  the 
"  green  room "  before  the  commencement  (to 
which  of  course  he  has  admittance  at  any  time), 
where  he  found  Signora  very  much  agitated. 
He  will  probably  allude  to  it  in  his  criticism  ;  at 
all  events  he  will  inform  tlie  public  that  her  fail- 
ure last  night  must  be  ascribed  to  circumstances 
beyond  her  control ;  he  will  not  suffer  the  repu- 
tation of  an  otherwise  excellent  artist  to  be  in- 
jured. 

But  how  should  we  finish,  were  we  to  enume- 
rate all  cases  by  which  the  practical  efficacy  of 
criticism  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  ? 

The  practical  tendency  of  these  articles,  (as 
well  as  the  present  state  of  music  in  this  country), 
relieves  us  from  the  obligation  of  treating  of  that 
kind  of  criticism  in  which  musical  compositions 
are  judged,  reviewed,  and  analyzed  apart  from 
performances.  This  forms  a  most  important  de- 
partment in  art  journals,  musical  papers  and  re- 
views of  the  first  class.  The  critic  has  here  per- 
haps better  opportunities  than  elsewhere  for  ex- 
erting his  talents,  his  power  and  his  influence  in 
respect  to  musical  culture.  This  branch  of  criti- 
cism can  of  course  assume  form  and  character 
only  where  the  art  of  composition  flourishes,  of 
which  it  is  the  natural  consequence.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  creative  genius  may  soon  arise 
among  us  whose  efforts  will  command  the  admira- 


tion of  his  countrj-,  and  thus  give  abundant  work 
to  all  critics,  reviewers  and  art  philosophers  that 
are  now  or  who  may  arise  hereafter.     Benda. 
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The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Paris,  Not.  26, 1860. 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

This  comes  from  authority  so  good,  as  immedi- 
ately to  gain  assent,  and  yet  experience  gives  one 
a  very  different  and  much  more  vivid  sort  of 
faith  in  the  saying. 

The  sixth  week  is  passing  since  I  came  here 
and  I  still  wait  the  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  which  is  to 
grant  or  refuse  me  permission  to  examine  a 
mass  of  papers  in  one  of  the  Archives,  now  musty 
with  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  generations.  But 
in  these  days  of  Italian  Revolutions  and  Chinese 
wars,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  other 
things  to  think  of  than  the  petition  of  a  "  Yankee 
man  from  America,"  (John  Gait's  phrase).  But 
to  make  a  journey  from  Germany  to  Paris  on  the 
faith  of  French  readiness  to  aid  the  cause  of  Art 
and  literature,  and  not  get  a  sight  of  papers  a 
century  old  is  a  "  sell "  on  the  Yankee  man. 

Meantime,  there  are  pictures  to  be  seen,  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances  to  be  made,  items  to 
be  gathered  for  "  Dwight's  Journal,"  Antiquarian 
bookstores  to  be  searched,  an  opera  occasionally 
to  hear,  "  Paris  to  be  learned,"  and  divers  other 
things  to  be  done,  to  fill  up  the  days  and  make 
them  seem  too  short  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Speaking  of —  well,  anything  —  I  called  again 
this  morning  on  Alexander  Vattemare,  and  my 
respect  for  the  energy  of  the  man  and  my  won- 
der at  his  success  amid  discouragements  which 
would  have  deterred  almost  any  other  man  from 
further  labor,  were  increased.  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  international 
exchange  of  books,  &c.,  seem  to  be  so  little  aided 
in  our  country  ?  He  told  me  of  instances  in 
which  his  letters  offering  valuable  collection  of 
books,  to  Libraries  remain  unanswered  !  I  never 
saw  a  greater  enthusiast  for  onr  country.  Here 
is  a  proof  of  his  determination  to  make  us  known 
"  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He  has  established 
a  library  of  American  works  (400  volumes)  in 
Teheran,  in  Persia ! 

Three  or  four  of  his  rooms  are  crowded  with 
books  in  various  languages  and  on  all  conceiva- 
ble subjects,  in  part  American  works  for  Europe 
the  rest  European  and  Asiatic  works  for  America. 
One  large  pile  he  designs  for  Boston,  and  this 
brings  me  to  the  point  for  which  I  have  spoken 
of  Vattemare. 

Among  the  collections  received  from  the  king 
of  Holland  for  exchange  is  a  set  of  publications 
by  the  great  Musical  Society  of  Amsterdam.  I 
noted  several  overtures,  a  mass,  a  Tantum  Ergo, 
and  Te  Deum,  all  in  full  score,  and  several  of 
the  annual  reports.  Upon  expressing  my  desire 
that  these  works  should  go  to  our  Public  Library 
in  Boston,  he  said  he  would  add  them  to  the  other 
books  for  that  city  with  great  pleasure,  only  de- 
siring something  musical  to  send  to  Amsterdam 
in  return. 

Now,  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  up 
a  package  of  musical  publications,  reports  of  mu- 
sical societies,  reports  upon  music  in  schools,  vol- 
umes of  "  Dwight's  Journal  "  and  the  like,  to  be 
sent  to  Vattemare  ? 

The  Society  at  Amsterdam  is  an  association 
for  the   "  befoorderung   der   Toonkunst  "  —  the 


advancement  of  music,"  and  the  works,  which  I 
wish  to  have  secured  are  by  musicians  of  Holland 
—  a  field  unknown  to  as  in  music  almost. 

Why  could  not  an  interchange  be  effected 
through  Vattermare  of  the  principal  musical 
publications  of  Boston  and  Paris  ?  Why  could 
not  our  publishers  find  it  in  the  end  profitable  to 
give  our  Library  a  copy  of  their  publications  for 
this  purpose  ?  Could  they  not  often  find  works 
in  the  exchanges,  which  it  would  pay  to  print? 
It  certainly  would  seem  so. 

So  much  for  Vattemare,  whom  the  more  I  see 
him  the  more  I  respect  and  like  him.  His  pa- 
tience and  continuance  in  well-doing,  in  spite  of 
much  very  shabby  treatment,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

I  have  spent  many  of  my  hours  of  forced  lei- 
sure, in  visiting  the  studios  of  American  painters 
and  students  of  painting  here,  and  here  are  some 
notes  upon  them. 

Cranch — our  well-known  "  C.  P.  C." — poet 
and  painter  —  has  now  nearly  or  quite  finished 
several  pretty  large  pictures ;  two  are  views  of 
the  mouth  of  the  grand  canal,  Venice,  (one  of 
which,  in  particular,  has  the  brilliant  glow  of  the 
Italian  morning  sky)  and  two  are  water  and 
coast  scenes  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  He  has  also 
several  new  studies  of  trees  and  forest  glades 
from  Fontainebleau.  One  of  the  Venefian 
pieces  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  ordered  by  a 
gentleman  of  Boston. 

May,  of  New  York,  is  just  completing  a  large 
picture  with  figures  of  life  size,  Columbus  writing 
his  will.  The  subject  is,  I  believe,  from  Lamar- 
tine.  The  hero,  a  grand  figure,  sits  supported 
by  an  attendant  at  a  table,  the  pen  in  his  fingers 
upon  the  blank  leaf  of  a  missal,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment he  is  not  writing,  for  his  thoughts  are  recal- 
ling the  scenes  of  his  past  life,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  ingratitude  which  veils  his  last  years  in  sad- 
ness. Two  other  pictures,  in  progress,  and  much 
less  in  size,  are  the  Murder  of  Admiral  Coligny, 
and  the  duel  scene  in  the  village  inn,  from  Wa- 
verly.  Would  not  he  be  the  man  to  paint  the 
great  scene  described  by  John  Adams,  "  the  co- 
lossus of  American  Independence,"  in  his  letters 
to  Judge  Tudor,  viz.,  the  birth  of  the  American 
Revolution,  or  James  Otis's  speech  on  the  "  Writs 
of  Assistance,"  in  the  old  State  House,  Boston  ? 

Howland,  of  Adams,  Mass.,  has  upon  his  easel 
a  large  picture,  '•  The  Prisoners."  The  subject  is 
the  carrying  off  of  several  beautiful  women,  in  a 
boat,  by  corsairs,  of  the  ISIediterranean,  and 
gives  the  artist  free  play  for  his  taste  in  color. 
He  is  just  now  executing  an  order  for  a  beautiful 
female  head  and  face,  wilh  a  black  veil  thrown 
over  it,  for  a  gentleman  of  Boston.  Among  his 
sketches  are  a  girl  listening  to  a  serenade,  and 
two  from  Faust. 

Babcock,  of  Boston,  is  busy  at  present  upon  a 
small  pictures,  in  which  the  brilliancy  of  color, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Boston 
three  years  ago  is  still  marked.  At  that  time, 
great  fault,  I  remember,  was  found  with  his 
drawing ;  happily  he  has  been  paying  special  at- 
fention  to  this  branch  of  his  art,  and  with  great 
success. 

Boughton,  of  New  York,  whose  studies  have 
been  unfortunately  interrupted  by  illness,  has  a 
picture  of  Whittier's  Maud  Miiller  under  way, 
but  he  has  occupied  himself  mostly  for  some  time 
in  drawing  from  life. 

Colman,  of  New  York,  is  at  work  upon  a  view 
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of  Seville,  of  which  his  brother  artists  speak  in 
hijrh  terms. 

Brigham,  of  Boston,  is  liarJ  —  nay,  too  hard 
—  at  work  studying  in  the  Louvre,  and  drawing 
from  life.  Rnbens  is  his  idol,  at  which  I  do  not 
wonder.  He  has  several  fine  sketches  and  sub- 
jects for  large  pictures  at  some  future  time.  In- 
deed he  ranks  with  the  best  of  our  young  art- 
students.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he  ex- 
pects to  return  home  next  year,  for  he  e.xhibits 
so  much  promise,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  our  public 
not  to  have  him  have  opportunity  for  the  best 
and  fullest  development  of  his  powers. 

Baker,  of  Pennsylvania,  seems  to  be  devoting 
himself  mainly  to  figure  and  portrait  painting. 

Dana,  ot  Boston,  has  a  large  picture  upon  his 
easel,  "  Excelsior,"  the  moment  chosen  is  that  in 
which  the  youth  has  fallen  and  is  half  buried  in 
snow,  but  still  holds  the  banner  upright.  The 
Alpine  peaks  with  the  snow  are  very  effective. 
He  says  it  is  not  yet  finished,  —  an  artist  only 
can  tell  why.  Some  New  Yorker  ought  to  give 
him  an  order  for  a  picture  ot  the  Three  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  and 
very  queer  chaps  they  are. 

Thom,  of  New  York,  is  studying  with  Frere  at 
Ecouen.  I  am  told  he  exhibits  remarkable  tal- 
ent. 

Bancroft  has  just  come  to  Paris  for  the  winter, 
He  is  devoting  himself  to  landscape.  I  have 
seen  none  of  his  works. 

Buchanan  Read  passed  through  the  city  some 
days  ago  on  his  way  to  Rome,  after  a  stay  of 
some  months  in  England.  He  brought  thither  a 
small  portrait  of  Longfellow,  which  he  intended 
to  keep,  but  the  English  would  have  it,  and  he 
changed  it  into  gold.  He  described  a  beautifully 
poetic  subject,  which  he  is  going  to  work  out,  but 
memory  has  proved  treacherous. 

Yowell,  of  Iowa  city,  I  am  told,  is  mostly  en- 
gaged in  filling  orderz  for  copies  of  fine  pictures, 
in  which  he  is  remarkably  successful.  His  own 
works  are  mostly  figure  pieces. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  onr  American  paint- 
ers now  in  Paris  are  included  in  this  list ;  it  con- 
tains all  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  except 
two  or  three  young  students,  just  beginning  tneir 
career. 

Greenough,  the  sculptor,  is  very  busy,  I  hear, 
but  I  did  not  see  his  studio. 

A  young  Valentine,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is 
a  promising  student  of  sculpture. 

And  so  — finis.  A.  W.  T. 


Translated  for  Dwighfc's  Journal  of  Music. 

Thrond, 

A  TALE  OF  >f0R'WAT. 
(Concluded.) 
On  that  Sunday  morning  when  he  wandered  over 
the  mountain-range  in  a  new  coat,  the  sun  rose  bright 
and  clear  in  a  pure  blue  sky.  The  mother  sat  on 
the  threshold  under  the  rough  little  porch,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  eyes  as  f;ir  as  she  could  ;  the 
father  stood  at  the  window,  but  he  went  away  to  lie 
down,  when  he  heard  the  mother  coming — none  of 
them  were  to  go  to  church  that  day.  When  Aaste 
had  prepared  the  breakfast,  and  they  sat  eating,  she 
spoke  it  out  before  Alf,  that  she  really  wished  to  fol- 
low him.  "  Do  as  thou  pleasest."  said  Alf,  and  now 
she  dressed  in  great  haste  and  went.  Thrond  while 
on  his  way,  thought  that  the  birds  had  never  sung 
such  manifold  songs,  and  it  was  Ukely  that  he  him- 
self would  sing  along  with  them.  But  still  the  best 
thing  will  be  to  spare  one's  own  strength,  he  medi- 
tated ;  he  had  not  slept  the  whole  night. 


He  came  tc  the  bridal  house,  actually  without 
knowing  how ;  he  could  not  eat  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  procession,  as  his  duty  prescribed. 
But  neither  the  procession,  nor  the  spectacle  of  the 
bridal  pair,  inspired  him  with  the  least  interest,  for 
the  expectation  of  what  he  was  going  to  see,  almost 
blinded  him  to  the  scenes  before  him.  He  went  in 
advance,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  bride  and  bride- 
groom, old  and  young  people,  birds  and  wood, 
heaven  and  sun,  more  singing  with  him,  if  not  aloud, 
yet  in  their  inmost  hearts.  He  did  not  get  tired 
stepping  onw.ird  like  one  intoxicated,  who  does  not 
feel  the  ground  under  his  feet,  he  looked  out  into  the 
dim  dist.ince,  far  far  out  and  played.  Sometimes  he 
felt  like  being  soon  in  the  village,  yet  there  was  con- 
stantly some  turn  in  or  hillock  on  the  road.  He 
comforted  himself  by  thinking  that  after  a  while  the 
place  would  appear  all  at  once  before  his  eyes,  for  he 
knew  distinctly  where  it  must  lie.  "  Let  us  only 
turn  round  the  Kammer,  (a  rocky  hill)  then  we  are 
right  in  the  village,"  so  he  heard  some  one  say  be- 
hind him.  His  how  made  stronger  strokes,  the  fin- 
ger pressed  more  heavily  upon  the  string,  and,  there 
the  Kammer  glided  by.  He  saw  a  light  blue  smoke 
rise  up  to  the  horizon,  and  below  it  there  was  glim- 
mering and  glittering  a  lustre  and  a  sparkling  which 
he  was  not  able  to  discern  and  divide  at  first  sight. 
By  and  by  it  somehow  dissolved,  it  flew  and  glided 
asunder,  and  shaped  itself  into  distinct  objects.  He 
perceived  different  roads  and  passages,  and  there  lay 
a  house  with  so  many  windows,  that  he  supposed  he 
saw  an  icy  plain  on  a  sunny  winter's  day.  Here  lay 
another  one,  so  large,  that  his  father's  house  might 
have  been  placed  under  the  roofed  porch  with  ease, 
even  with  the  stable  towering  on  its  top.  And  all 
around,  house  by  house,  yard  by  yard,  one  white,  the 
other  red,  not  one  had  a  thatched  roof  hut  bright 
slate-covering,  which  made  one's  eyes  ache.  Fine 
and  light  it  stood  there,  the  whole  village,  fine  and 
light  the  mist  hung  over  it,  artificial  like  his  violin, 
nay  more  artificial  was  everything  around.  The  car- 
riages within  the  yard,  the  horses  which  stood  by 
unharnessed,  the  colored  dresses  of  the  people,  the 
dogs,  playing  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  children 
who  stood  about  gazing  on,  and  over  all  this — away 
and  off — sounded  tones  long  and  strong,  in  decided 
rhythm,  so  that  he  fancied  everything  lie  saw,  was 
moving  after  this  measure. 

All  at  once  he  remembered  his  own  tone,  his  own 
music,  but  in  God's  name,  what  had  become  of  that  1 
Certain  it  was,  that  the  violin  must  have  burst,  for 
no  trace  of  sound  was  in  it  any  more.  Just  now, 
when  I  wanted  so  badly  to  use  it!  Thrond  cried, 
in  a  low  voice,  turning  pale  ;  perhaps  he  only  did 
not  strike  strong  enough.  Therefore  he  put  all  his 
force  into  the  bow.  Some  little  good  this  did,  but 
the  violin  must  he  burst  nevertheless  ;  for  well  he 
knew  how  it  would  sound — and  when  he  thought  of 
that  he  was  very  near  bursting  himself — into  tears. 
Then  he  looked  again  straight  forward  on  his  way 
and  noticed  a  house,  much  larger  than  all  the  others 
and  so  wondrously  beautiful,  that  it  looked  like  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  reflected  in  the  water.  For  a  lofty 
top  it  had  and  finer  and  more  slender  grew  this,  the 
higher  it  rose  up  to  the  skies.  Windows  were  there, 
as  high  as  the  whole  house,  and  as  it  lay  there — sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  pointing  upwards — Thrond 
comprehended  all  at  once,  that  the  sounds  he  heard 
came  really  from  above.  The  whole  house  itself 
became  music  within  his  thoughts,  every  part  of  it 
must  sound  and  was  original  song.  "  That  is  the 
church,"  he  thought.  An  immense  crowd  of  people 
stood  around,  they  all  looked  alike  and  all  of  them 
looked  cheerful.  "  They  are  those,  who  built  the 
church,"  he  mused,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  look 
upon  them  out  of  sheer  respect.  Then  he  thought  of 
himself,  of  what  he  did  here,  of  the  miserable  tone 
the  violin  had  got,  just  here,  where  all  those  stood, 
who  built  the  church.      He  was  ready  to   sink  deep 


into  the  ground  with  shame,  but  onward  he  must  go 
and  even  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  That  can- 
not bo  the  right  march,  thus  ho  comforted  himself. 
Another  one  resounded  under  his  bow,  but  gone  was 
all,  that  it  had  expressed  before — it  was  only  stroke 
upon  stroke  and  nothing  more.  "  Oh,  do  not  for- 
sake me,  thou  dear,  dear  Lord  !"  the  boy  prayed — 
he  took  refuge  in  the  best  and  highest  ho  knew.  He 
felt,  they  looked  at  him,  those  "  who  budt  the 
church  ;"  he  could  not  remember  anything  now — 
neither  the  waterfalls  nor  the  woods,  nor  what  they 
contained — much  as  he  tried  to  do  so.  It  is  well, 
that  neither  father  nor  mother  are  here,  to  sec  my 
shame,  thought  Thrond — but  to  his  fright,  he  now 
thought  he  saw  his  mother  in  her  black  dress,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  she  looked  so  pale.  "  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !"  he  heard,  it  must  have  been  close  behind  him, 
for  he  saw  no  one  laughing.  His  finger  lost  the 
right  grasp  and  the  bow  was  gliding  over  the  board ; 
"  now  I  cannot  even  catch  the  right  tone,"  this 
whirled  through  his  brain,  he  pressed  the  violin 
under  his  chin,  took  the  how  in  his  firm  grasp  again, 
and  with  the  power-  of  anxiety,  he  hurled  a  tune 
down  over  the  strings,  straight  forth  from  his  very 
soul ;  some  dance  it  was,  but  he  did  not  know  it 
himself.  He  went  up  and  down  on  two  strings  and 
on  three,  he  wanted  to  take  the  fourth  along  also ; 
there  should  be  even  a  fifth  and  sixth,  but  he  could 
not  reach  either  of  the  two.  "  Hey,  now  it  goes 
well,  don't  MV  such  laughter  he  heard,  he  saw  the 
gipsy  sitting  on  the  ball  of  the  spire,  making  faces  at 
him.  "  Have  you  come — you  too  V  and  now  he 
felt  as  if  the  violin  must  go  up  there,  if  he  could  not 
succeed  in  plajdng  the  gipsy  down  from  his  seat. 
His  play  changed  into  clouds,  which  passed  to  and 
fro  before  his  eyes  ;  the  point  of  the  spire  bent  and 
went  up  again  with  the  Bohemian,  the  houses  danced, 
people  stood  fixed,  some  elf  went  up  on  the  rocks — 
if  bis  fingers  woidd  only  endure  it,  if  only  no  knots 
should  get  into  the  strings  !  But  out  of  the  crowd, 
his  mother  strove  to  get  up  to  him.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  what  is  it,  you  play  V  He  looked  at  her  and 
plunged  back  into  the  mist — far — far.  "  Yes,  go 
with  me,  then  !  I  must  help  myself  as  well  as  I  can  !" 
He  laughed  though  he  trembled  all  over.  There  he 
stood  at  the  church-door,  and  without  looking  at  the 
procession,  ho  turned  round  all  at  once,  his  bow  in 
one  hand,  the  violin  in  the  other,  and  swift  as  if  fly- 
ing through  the  air,  he  rushed  by  the  people,  off, 
away,  on  and  on  without  aim,  passing  farm-yards, 
fields,  trees — as  long  as  his  strength  lasted — then 
sank  down  on  the  ground  and  cried  bitterly.  For  a 
long  while  he  lay  so — his  face  turned  downward, 
stillness  reigned  all  around — and  so  still  it  was,  he 
thought  he  heard  the  Heaven's  rustling.  Then  he 
rose  and  beheld  his  violin,  it  lay  close  by  him  and 
said  not  a  word.  "  Yes,  it's  yet  all  Ihi/  fault,  I 
know,"  Thrond  said,  seizing  it:  thou  shaft  go  to 
pieces,  because  thou  mad'st  me  tremble  so.  He 
clutched  it  in  his  hand,  ready  to  fling  it  to  the  ground 
with  all  his  force.  But  then  again  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  still  it  encircled  all  that  he  had  experienced, 
lived  and  learned,  he  remembered  again  the  water- 
falls, his  father,  Jutal  the  goblin.  Thrond  wept 
again.  "  Yes,  yes,  it  may  remain  whole,  as  it  is — 
but  these  wretched  strings  I  must  cut — for  playing  ? 
no  !  I  never  shall  dare  to  play  again  in  this  world." 
He  drew  forth  his  knife,  hastening  as  much  as  he 
could,  as  if  no  time  were  to  be  lost,  and  set  it  at  the 
"quint."  "Woe!  quint."  "I  must  pretend  not 
to  hear  it,"  thought  Thrond,  setting  his  knife  at  the 
next  string.  This  one  burst  likewise,  the  third  also 
now  only  the  bass  was  yet  left — "  the  bass  is  a  dear 
string,  thought  Thrond,  it  is  hard  to  get  it ;  I  believe, 
I  will  leave  it  on  there,"  said  he  furthermore,  and 
looked  around  mysteriously — half  bewildered. 
***** 
When  I  had  read  this  to  my  friend,  I  stopped  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  as  he  did  not  say  anything,  I  was 
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obliged  to  look  at  him.  "  Why  and  what  else  V  he 
asked.  "  How  so  V  I  questioned  in  reply.  "  Why, 
the  conclusion  !"  "  The  conclusion."  "  I  thought 
you  might  have  comprehended  the  boy  in  a  way,  to 
furnish  the  result  yourself.  "  And  did  he  become  an 
artist  V  What  I  answered  I  will  write  down  here 
at  my  friend's  request,  if  it  were  only,  to  do  him  a 
service.  "  He  is  the  same  young  man  who  sits  by 
thy  side,  playing."  No  power  in  the  world  would 
have  brought  Thrond  back  into  the  wood.  He  would 
have  liked  to  attempt  playing  what  he  had  seen  on 
that  day  and  what  he  was  still  seeing,  when  with- 
drawing his  knife  from  the  bass.  He  had  first  set  it 
on,  when  the  gipsey  had  shown  himself  upon  the  ball 
of  the  spire,  and  had  tried  to  draw  the  violin  up  to 
him  ;  it  was  only  a  moment,  but  Thrond  was  then 
ready  to  loose  his  senses.  This  playing  it  was,  that 
shocked  and  awed,  but  it  lured  also,  he  thought  of 
it,  when  he  cut  the  three  strings  through — but  ho 
thought  of  it  likewise,  when  he  spared  the  fourth. 
He  is  now  no  more  doubtful  whether  he  will  attain 
it,  nay  what  is  more,  he  knows  that  he  will  attain  all 
that,  which  sang  around  him,  but  for  which  he  could 
not  find  strings  enough.  You  hear  yourself,  how 
daringly  and  despairingly  he  plays  ;  he  plays  on  to- 
wards that  aim.  Years  have  past,  years  will  come 
and  go,  and  there  he  still  sits  and  plays.  Wonder- 
ful things  he  fancies  and  ventures  on ,  sometimes — 
but  strange,  very  strange  is  one  piece,  in  which  he 
wails  so,  that  my  eyes  overflow ;  for  he  thinks  he 
sees  the  fire  flicker  on  the  hearth  of  his  home,  while 
he  himself  lies  out  in  the  wood — and  he  feels  cold, 
especially  on  one  side.  But  I  ever  thought  of  the 
day,  when  Thrond  told  us  his  story.  How  a  man, 
an  artist,  is  growing  to  be  one,  can  hardly  be  repres- 
ented or  described  ;  but  in  some  such  way,  I  think, 
it  must  be  brought  on.  He  certainly  has  certain 
dreams  from  his  childhood  upward,  and  a  dim  in- 
stinct which  comes  over  him  with  the  instrument ; 
but  one  point  (perhaps  unconscious  to  him)  it  must 
be,  from  which  he  catches  his  passionate  love  for  it, 
one,  at  which  he  suddenly  seems  to  lose  all  his  facul- 
ties, just  where  the}'  rise  to  life  and  activity.  If 
there  is  real  worth  in  him,  his  object  and  aim  stands 
all  at  once  before  him,  so  hugely  great,  that  to  him 
his  instrument  seems  burst  asunder.  Is  there  real 
earnestness  in  him,  he  plays  in  such  a  moment  for 
his  life  or  his  reason.  If  he  is  a  strong  sound  na- 
ture the  temptation  to  hzaard  another  attempt,  will 
be  victorious;  the  allurement  hung  at  last  only  on 
one  string,  but  this  was  a  deep  one.  In  a  moment  of 
rage,  Thrond  cut  the  three  strings  through,  without 
knowing  what  he  did.  Sometimes  afterwards,  when 
he  sat  alone,  thoroughly  forsaken,  poor,  hungry — he 
understood,  what  strings  he  had  been  cutting.  This 
is  artist's  life.  M.  B. 
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Beranger. 

Pierre  Jean  de  Be'ranger  was  born  in  Paris,  the 
19th  of  August,  1780.  His  father  was  a  money- 
broker.  Of  his  mother,  the  principal  fact  known  is 
that  she  placed  her  son  out  to  nurse  in  the  country. 
To  be  sure,  from  this  fact  alone  it  must  not  he  con- 
cluded that  she  was  perfectly  regardless  of  him,  since 
such  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  ;  and  possibly 
fashion  ruled  then  over  the  womanly  part  of  crea- 
tion as  despotically  as  it  does  now.  It  is,  however, 
a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  man  who,  of  all  the  no- 
ticeable men  of  modern  times,  lived  his  life  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  laws  of  common  sense 
as  applied  to  the  needs  of  his  own  nature, — who  dis- 
regarded all  the  rules  and  prejudices  of  society,  when 
they  conflicted  with  the  development  of  liis  own 
character  in  his  own  way, — should  have  come  from 
a  society  which  was  so  artificial,  that  the  possibility 
of  any  woman  other  than  a  peasant  nursing  her  own 
children,  was  considered  a  discovery,  and  announced 
as  such  by  the  philosopher  Rousseau.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  great  men  of  the  French  Revolution 
sprang  from  the  artificial  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  recuperative  and 
compensatory  force  there  is  in  nature,  and  that  we 
could  apply  with  advantage  some  of  its  suggestions 


to  our  physical  life. 

The  infantile  Beranger  certainly  flourished  under 
this  apparently  unnatural  arrangement ;  and  that, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  foster-mother 
appears  to  have  been  as  negligent  of  her  assumed 
duties  as  his  mother  was  of  her  natural  ones.  This 
Beranger  deduced  from  the  fact  that  he  remembered 
nothing  of  his  nurse,  while  all  his  youthful  recollec- 
tions clustered  about  the  memory  of  the  husband  of 
the  woman  to  whom  he  was  entrusted,  and  who  seems 
to  have  assumed  all  the  care  of  the  young  poet,  and 
to  have  conceived  so  warm  a  love  for  his  charge, 
that  he  refused  to  take  any  pay  for  his  trouble.  "  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  I  sold  him,"  he  said.  At  the 
age  of  five,  Beranger  was  brought  home. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  a  Mr.  Champi,  who  had 
been  a  tailor,  and  exceedingly  strict  in  the  discipline 
of  his  own  children — whence,  periiaps,  arose  bis 
daughter's  neglect  of  her  maternal  duties  in  mature 
life — assumed  the  entire  management  of  liis  youthful 
grandson,  and  was  as  indulgent  to  his  childish  whims 
as  only  a  fond  grandfather  can  be.  The  young 
Beranger  went  to  school,  or  not,  pretty  much  as 
suited  his  own  good  pleasure.  The  principal  occu- 
pation of  his  early  years  was,  however,  taking  walks 
with  his  grandfather,  and  playing  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

Thus  obtaining  the  education  which  such  advan- 
tages afford,  the  young  poet  grew  to  the  age  of  ten, 
when  he  was  sent  into  the  country,  to  I¥ronne,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  sister  of  his  father,  who 
kept  an  inn,  was  named  Madame  Bouvet,  and  who 
ap]iears  to  have  been  very  fond  of  her  nephew,  and 
to  have  understood  him  better  than  any  one,  and 
aided  him  more  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
Madame  Bouvet  was  a  Liberal,  and  from  her  Beran- 
ger first  heard  the  liberal  sentiments  winch  were 
then  fast  leading  to  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
also  from  her  that  Bdranger  first  received  the  idea  of 
writing  songs.  With  Madame  Bouvet  he  remained 
until  he  was  seventeen,  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  went  to  live  with  his  Grandfather  Champi,  from 
whose  house  he  saw  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 
His  father  was  a  Royalist,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Bourbons  would  soon  return.  In  his  speculations 
as  a  money-broker,  he  formed  all  his  calculations 
upon  that  basis.  His  son  did  not  agree  with  him 
either  in  politics  or  in  his  business  operations  ;  but 
still  there  was  no  direct  controversy  between  them. 

The  elder  Beranger  was  so  decided  in  his  polities, 
that  he  was  finally  arrested  as  a  Royalist.  This  of 
course  ruined  his  financial  operations,  and  left  his 
son  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  without 
any  means.  The  loss  of  monev  did  not  disturb  Ber- 
anger at  all.  He  had  so  few  artificial  needs,  that  it 
required  but  little  to  gratify  them  He  commenced 
to  write,  and  was  employed  by  Landon  to  prepare 
the  text  for  several  volumes  of  the  "  Annales  du 
Muse'e." 

In  1810,  through  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  he  ob- 
tained an  office  in  the  University  of  Paris.  From 
this  time  up  to  181.3,  the  date  of  the  Roi  d'Yvetot, 
the  song  from  which  his  reputation  began,  Be'ranger 
was  constantly  at  work,  and  probably  wrote  much, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  what  he  then  produced. 
Chateaubriand  says  Be'ranger  told  him  that  inspired 
by  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity,"  he  had  commenced 
to  write  Christian  Idylls.  It  was  from  the  fact  that 
Chateaubriand's  works  had  roused  Be'ranger's  am- 
bition, th.at  B<?ranger  always  had  a  warm  appreciation 
and  friendship  for  Chateaubriand.  Be'ranger  himself 
said  that  in  his  early  youth  he  had  tried  all  sorts  of 
composition,  ^tragedies,  dramas,  odes,  etc.,  but  was 
satisfied  with  his  success  in  none  of  these.  The  Roi 
d'Yvetot  made  a  great  success,  and  Beranger  felt 
sure  that  he  had  discovered  his  speciality,  and  yet  the 
first  volume  of  songs  was  not  published  until  181.5, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  volume  had 
a  great  success.  Under  the  form  of  light  verses  the 
early  songs  in  the  collection  concealed  the  bitterest 
satires  against  the  increasing  tyranny  of  the  Emper- 
or, and  expressed  the  popular  feeling  of  the  French 
people,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  that  they  had 
acheived  their  own  freedom.  But  when  Napoleon 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  allies  brought  in  the  Bour- 
bons, Be'ranger's  enthusiastic  love  for  the  greatness 
of  the  fiiUen  hero,  his  distrust  of  all  kmgs  and  con- 
tempt for  .all  authority  which  relies  upon  the  brute 
arguments  of  strength  and  arms  for  its  support,  his 
passion  for  libei'ty,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  nation- 
al love  of  independence  ami  of  the  glory  of  France, 
which  felt  humiliated  and  insidted  by  the  presence  of 
a  king  thrust  upon  them  by  foreign  invaders,  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  such  terms  that  no  wonder  the 
people  eagerly  welcomed  him  as  the  exponent  of 
their  sentiments,  and  the  rulers  in  an  equal  degree 
hated  and  feared  him.  He  was  not,  however,  mo- 
lested. The  government,  desirous  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  did  not  dare  to  trouble  their 
singer. 


In  1821  he  had  a  second  volume  prepared  for 
publication,  and  was  warned  by  the  Mmistry  that  if 
lie  issued  it  be  would  be  removed  from  his  place  in 
the  University.  Undaunted  by  this  mean  threat, 
Be'ranger  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  government, 
and  sent  out  his  volume  to  the  public.  This  course 
of  action  was  against  the  advice  of  all  bis  friends, 
many  of  whom  broke  ofiF  with  him.  "  The  people 
will  be  with  me,  and  my  friends  will  come  back 
again,"  he  said,  and  tlie  result  showed  that  lie  was 
right.  The  Government  however  prosecuted  him  as 
a  dangerous  person,  and  an  uttcrcr  of  seditious  sen- 
timents. The  court-room  in  which  tlie  trial  was  held 
was  crowded  with  tlie  prisoner's  friends,  but  the  trial 
went  against  him,  and  Beranger  was  sentenced  to 
spend  four  months  in  the  prison  of  Sainte  Pelagic. 
During  these  four  months  of  confinement  Be'ranger 
was  visited  by  crowds  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  nor 
did  his  muse  desert  him.  The  songs  he  composed 
were  committed  to  memory  by  his  visitors,  and  by 
means  of  copies,  cither  in  manuscript  or  secretly 
printed,  spread  rapidly. 

In  1828  Be'ranger  published  a  third  volume,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  was  again  tried  as  a 
dangerous  and  seditions  person,  and  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  prison  of  La  Force, 
and  to  a  fine  which,  with  llie  expenses  of  the  suit, 
amounted  to  over  eleven  thousand  francs,  say  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars.  His  friends  wished  him  to 
flc-e,  and  it  was  shown  him  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  reach  Switzerland.  But  Beranger  preferred  to  go 
to  prison.  The  fine  was  paid  by  his  friend  Berand, 
before  the  public  subscription  which  had  been  opened 
for  that  purpose  was  completed.  During  the  time 
he  spent  in  La  Force,  Be'ranger  interested  himself  in 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners  who  were  detained 
there,  and  succeeded  in  having  their  comfort  greatly 
increased,  and  some  attention  paid  to  their  needs  as 
human  beings.  In  this  work  he  was  more  interested 
since  a  large  portion  of  them  were  boys,  the  orphans 
and  vagrants  of  Paris,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
vagrancy  and  the  small  crimes  consequent  to  such  a 
condition  in  a  civilized  and  rich  city. 

In  18.30  came  the  constitutional  monarchy,  which 
placed  Louis  Phillippe  upon  the  throne.  Tlie  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  wished  Beranger  to  accept  some 
of  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  pressed  office  upon  him. 
He  persistently  refused  all  such  offers,  giving  as  his 
reason,  that  he  should  never  be  anybody  unless  he 
remained   nobody. 

In  183.3,  Beranger  published  his  fourth  volume, 
and  in  183-1  made  an  arrangement  with  his  publisher 
Penotin,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  for  the  right  of 
publishing  the  songs  he  had  already  written,  and 
those  he  should  hereafter  write,  an  annuity  of  eight 
hundred  francs,  which  should  revert  to  his  friend  and 
companion,  Judith  Frere.  This  annuity  Perrotin 
afterwards  increased  to  three  thousand  francs  ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  generosity  and  the  lavish  ex- 
pense he  incurred  in  getting  up  the  various  illustrat- 
ed editions  of  Beranger's  songs,  he  made  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  from  this  contract.  In  1847,  Ber- 
anger added  a  few  songs  to  the  illustrated  edition 
published  by  Perrotin,  that  year.  These,  with  the 
posthumous  songs  published  after  his  death  in  1837, 
form  the  whole  of  his  works. 

We  mnst  accept  his  success  as  a  song-writer,  from 
the  fact  of  his  immense  popularity.  The  charm  and 
grace  of  the  French  song  is  too  subtle  to  stand  the 
rude  test  of  translation.  The  terseness  of  their 
style,  the  condensation  of  their  thought  and  expres- 
sion, their  suggestions  and  their  humors  are  the  qual- 
ities which  made  Beranger's  songs  popular  alike 
among  the  educated  and  the  illiterate  classes.  It  is 
only  the  works  which  appeal  to  the  broad  facts  of 
human  nature  that  underlie  all  the  distinctions  of 
rank  or  convention,  which  men  are  so  foolishly  prone 
to  institute  among  themselves,  that  obtain  so  wide 
spread  a  recognition  and  become  the  classics  of  a 
nation's  literature.  The  value  of  Beranger's  life  to 
the  world,  certainly  to  this  portion  of  it,  is  however 
rather  to  he  found  in  the  life  he  lived  as  a  man  than 
in  his  merits  as  an  author.  The  common  sense 
which  he  made  the  rule  of  his  life,  the  self-reliance 
which  he  always  displa3'ed,  the  distrust  of  those  in 
authority,  the  self-respect  which  led  him  to  place  not 
his  trust  in  princes,  the  fiiith  which  he  evinced  in 
mankind,  the  honesty,  the  charity,  the  kindly  feeling 
for  those  who  were  truthful  and  the  contempt  he  dis- 
played for  all  charlatans,  whatever  might  be  their 
socitjl  position,  these  qualities  it  is  which  makes  his 
character  and  his  life  a  fit  study  for  the  world. 

Perhaps  these  qualities  can  better  be  shown  by 
quoting  his  own  words  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
following  extracts  of  his  conversation  are  taken  from 
his  Memoirs,  written  by  Savinien  Lapointe,  a  shoe- 
maker, a  poet,  a  pnpil,  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a 
biographer  of  Beranger. 

Speaking  of  a  literary  life,  Beranger  says  :  "  Keep 
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TOiirself  clear  of  the  lower  cl.iss  of  literary  men,  and 
all  hack  writers  by  profession.'* 

Of  the  comparative  merits  and  lasting  interest  of 
the  various  branches  of  iilerary  composition,  he  saj'S  : 
"  We  commence  with  Laniartinc,  then  we  go  to 
IIu^o,  sometimes  to  Delavi;;ne,  who  does  not  always 
respond  to  onr  thoughts — and  then  having  rounded 
the  circle,  we  come  back  to  the  son(;-writer." 

Advising  La|>ointe  upon  the  necessity  of  trusting 
ratlicr  lo  severe  and  long-continued  work  than  to 
what  is  called  inspiration  for  the  production  of  works 
of  real  merit,  he  says  :  "  I  do  not  wish  just  now  to 
criticize  you  too  much,  I  would  be  afraid  of  making 
you  timid  by  so  doing.  You  should  preserve  your 
originality,  your  boldness,  only  you  must  strive  to 
find  the  right  word.  You  must  come  to  see  mo,  I 
will  lend  you  a  book  of  synonyms.  I  myself  have 
worked  .ill  my  life  with  dictionaries,  and  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  consult  them.  As  for  the  dictionaries 
of  rhymes,  that- is  a  ditlerent  matter,  though  they  are 
sometimes  of  use." 

Lapointe  had  called  upon  Victor  Hugo,  and  told 
Beranger  of  his  visit,  and  of  the  advice  Hugo  had 
given  him  to  road  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  "  I  think 
differently,"  said  Beranger.  "  A  man  should  read 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  while  he  is  seeking  the  form 
in  which  to  express  himself.  You  have  found  your's, 
set  ai>out  perfecting  it.  Ucad  history  ;  events  are  the 
fathers  of  poetry  and  of  ideas  ;  put  the  knowledge 
of  events  in  your  head  and  leave  the  poets  alone." 

When  Lapointe  called  upon  Victor  Hugo  lie  found 
Henri  Heine  there.  Hugo  opened  the  door  himself, 
and  showed  Lapointe  into  a  richly  furnished  room, 
welcoming  him  with  the  sentiment,  "  Enter  sir, 
enter;  poets  are  kings."  At  hearing  this,  Beranger 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  asked,  "  What  did  you 
answer?" 

"  Nothing,  I  bowed  again,  and  was  silent  and  em- 
barrassed." 

"  In  your  place  I  would  have  said,  I  came  sir  to 
measure  you  for  a  pair  of  boots." 

This  freedom  from  parade,  this  common  sense,  this 
self-respect  which  made  Beranger  too  honest  ever  to 
play  a  part,  or  to  assume  a  position  which  he  knew 
he  could  not  fill,  while  it  characterized  his  life  as  a 
song-writer,  and  was  condensed  by  him  into  the  say- 
ing "  facts  arc  poetry,"  was  almost  the  most  aotice- 
ahle  fact  in  his  public  life.  When  his  friends  opposed 
the  publication  of  his  second  volume,  one  of  them 
offered  him  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  Ber- 
anger hoped  to  gain  from  the  volume,  if  he  would 
refrain  from  issuing  it.  This  offer  Beranger  refused. 
Lafitte,  the  banker,  offered  him  a  situation  ;  but  La- 
fitte  was  his  friend,  and  Beranger  would  not  be  in- 
debted to  any  of  his  friends.  "It  is,"  he  said, 
*  because  I  know  how  strong  an  influence  gratitude 
has  over  me,  that  I  am  afraid  to  contract  such  an 
obligation  even  towards  tliose  whom  I  most  esteem." 
His  friend  Manuel  left  him  a  large  bequest ;  but  Be- 
ranger felt  that  he  was  amply  provided  for  by  Perro- 
tin's  annuity,  and  refused  to  take  anything  but  a 
watch,  which  should  serve  him  as  a  memento. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to 
the  A.ssemblee  Constituante,  by  over  two  hundred 
thousand  votes,  and  wrote  to  the  Assembly  declining 
his  seat.  The  Assembly  voted  unanimously  not  to 
accept  his  resignation.  In  his  letter  acknowledging 
this  compliment,  Beranger  again  declined  the  honor, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  live  as  a  private  citi- 
izen.  "  This,"  he  wrote,  "  is  not  the  wish  of  a 
philosopher,  still  less  of  a  sage, — it  is  the  wish  of  a 
rhymer  who  fears  that  he  would  not  survive  it,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  events,  he  should  lose  his 
independence  of  soul,  the  only  possession  for  which 
he  has  ever  been  ambitious.  i?or  the  first  time  I  ask 
a  favor  of  my  country:  let  not  its  worthy  represen- 
tatives refuse  the  prayer  which  I  address  to  them  in 
again  requesting  my  dismission  ;  but  let  them  pardon 
the  weakness  of  an  old  man,  who  cannot  hide  from 
himself  the  honor  he  forgoes  in  separating  himself 
from  them."     This  second  resignation  was  accepted. 

Porrotin,  who  became  quite  rich,  often  wished  the 
poet  to  leave  his  simple  and  unpretending  home,  and 
come  to  live  in  his  country-seat ;  this  invitation  Be- 
ranger would  never  accept.  "  I  should  feel  like  an 
exile  in  so  grand  a  house,"  he  said,  "  and  my  poor 
friends  would  not  know  how  to  find  me." 

In  185.5  Napoleon  III.  hearing  that  Beranger  was 
poor,  proposed  to  give  him  a  pension,  and  knowing 
how  impossible  it  was  to  make  Beranger  accept  any 
favors,  the  offer  was  made  through  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie. This  offer  Beranger  also  refused  to  accept, 
though  such  an  evidence  of  respect  touched  him  to 
the  heart,  and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  adhere  to 
his  determination  never  to  put  himself  under  any  ob- 
ligation. "  People  do  not  know  how  much  courage 
it  requires  to  refuse,"  he  said. 

Beranger's  political  opinions  may  be  stated  con- 
densely,  as  a  faith  in  the  people,  in  their  ultimate  de- 


cision upon  any  question,  in  their  honesty  and  in  the 
future  of  the  democratic  principles  nf  the  age,  which 
would,  strangely  enough,  appear  visionary  and  absurd 
in  this  rc])ublican  country.  He  was  no  reformer,  h.id 
no  desire  to  coerce  men  into  freedom,  his  belief  was 
in  leaving  them  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  His 
position  in  politics  was  therefore  always  in  the  oppo- 
sition, since  it  is  always  safer  to  distrust  the  govern- 
ors than  the  governed.  The  first  require  to  be  cor- 
rected by  opposition  in  their  errors,  the  last  correct 
themselves,  since  they  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
evil  effects  of  their  mi.stakes.  It  was  this  principle 
which  governed  his  course  toward  the  great  Napo- 
leon. "  My  enthusiastic  and  constant  adnn'ration," 
he  says,  "  for  the  Emperor's  genius,  the  idolatry 
which  he  inspired  in  the  people  who  always  saw  in 
him  the  representative  of  the  victorious  ideas  of 
equality  ;  that  admiration  and  idol.itry  which  eventu- 
ally made  Napoleon  the  noldest  subject  of  my  songs, 
never  blinded  me  to  the  constantly  increasing  despo- 
tism of  the  Empire.  In  1814  I  saw  in  the  fall  of 
the  Colossus,  only  the  misfortune  of  a  country  -which 
the  Republic  had  taught  me  to  adore." 

It  was  the  need  he  felt  of  ahvavs  preserving  his 
independence,  so  that  he  could  express  his  opinions 
witiiout  any  fear  of  praise  or  blame,  that  made  him 
refuse  so  persistently  all  office,  whether  offered  him 
by  a  ruler  or  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

And  certainly  in  this  Democratic  age  few  persons 
have  so  ennobled  the  proud  position  of  a  private  citi- 
zen as  Pierre  Jean  Beranger.  In  this  independence 
of  character,  this  love  of  personal  freedom,  this  dis- 
gust at  all  cheap  notoriety,  and  contempt  for  all  the 
modern  appliancies  Ity  which  it  is  gained,  this  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  firmness  in  maintaining  the  privacy 
of  his  private  life,  and  as.serting  his  right  to  live  as 
best  suited  his  conviction  of  his  own  needs,  that  Be- 
ranger has  set  an  example  to  the  noisy  vulgarity  of 
our  modern  life  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

The  life  so  passed  came  to  a  close  the  sixteenth  of 
.Tuly,  18.t7.  His  old  friend  and  companion,  Judith 
Frfere,  had  passed  away  on  the  ninth  of  April,  in  the 
same  year.  Beraneer  had  promised  her  that  he 
should  not  outlive  her  more  than  three  months. 
He  was  then  suffering  from  the  disease  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bleeding  at  the  lunes,  which  caused  his 
death.  He  died  npon  his  sofa,  supported  in  the 
arms  of  Madame  Vernet,  the  wife  of  Vernet,  the 
painter,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  His  sister,  a  nun,  had  hroncht  a 
priest  to  be  present  at  the  last  moment,  and  offer 
those  consolations  of  religion  which  are  needless  in 
such  extremities  if  the  life  of  the  subject  has  been 
governed  bv  higher  aims  and  a  nobler  faith  than 
are  common  among  men.  Beranger  felt  that  his 
life  had  been  so  lived,  that  he  needed  no  hasty 
preparation  for  death,  and  therefore  quietly  dismiss- 
ed his  sister  and  her  priest.  He  was  not  more 
afraid  to  die  than  he  had  been  to  live,  for  death 
to  him  was  not  more  solemn  and  mysterious  than 
life.  So  calmly  did  the  final  moment  come,  that  his 
friends  who  were  in  the  room  hardly  knew  that  his 
life  had  censed, 

Thoush  he  had  requested  that  his  fnner.al  should 
be  as  quiet  and  unostentatious  as  possible,  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris  came  out  in  crowds  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  him.  His  body  was  jilaced  in  the  tomb 
of  his  friend  Manuel,  at  the  side  of  Judith  Frfere. 
Edw.\rd  Howland. 

New   York,  Novemba;  1860. 

IHnsttal  Corrtspnbeitte. 

Philadelphta,  Dec.  l.'j. — The  last  week  or  so, 
has  given  Philadelphians  quite  an  abundance  of 
music.  The  Italian  Opera  Company  have  been 
singing  here,  and  have  presented  us  with  two  nov- 
elties, "  II  Giuramento  "  and  "  Moisfe  en  Egitto." 
The  former  opera  has  not  been  played  here  since 
the  days  of  Truffi  and  Benedetti,  and  has  give  much 
pleasure  to  the  habitues  of  the  Academy.  The  prin- 
cipal artists  acquitted  themselves  admirably  in  their 
respective  roles,  Colson  and  Ferki  having  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves.  SnsiNi  has  been 
suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis,  which  has  made 
him  so  very  hoarse,  that  it  is  painful  to  listen  to 
him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  some 
more  of  the  compositions  of  Mercadante  ;  Elisa  e 
Claudio  would  amply  repay  any  management  bring- 
ing it  out.  Rossini's  Mos^  was  played  but  twice, 
and  it  must  be  said,  that  to  the  public  at  large,  it 
failed  to  give  the  satisfaction  the  artists  had  expected. 


The  chorus  was  not  good,  and  the  concerted  music, 
upon  which  everything  in  this  opera  depends  was 
not  as  well  rendered  as  it  should  have  been.  We 
regret  to  nay  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only, 
the  houses  were  smaller,  than  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  troupe  have  joined  their  forces  and  now  manage 
for  themselves.  If  their  loss  here  shouhl  give  them 
a  hint  to  be  less  exacting  as  regards  terms  with  op- 
eratic managers  in  future;  it  will  do  no  harm.  Col- 
son  has  been  contendirg  against  '*  fire  and  sword  " 
as  the  other  evening  she  set  fire  to  her  dress  from  a 
lamp  from  which  the  alcohol  burned  over  the  side 
and  dropped  on  her.  With  great  presence  of  mind 
she  crushed  it  out  immediately,  escaping  with  a 
burnt  hand.  A  few  evenings  later,  she  fell  on  the 
d.agger  in  the  stabbing  scene  of  "  II  Giuramento," 
and  injured  her  arm  quite  badly.  On  Friday  even- 
ing the  Maennerchor  Society  celebrated  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  at  Samson  Street  Hall.  The  pro- 
ceedings commenced  with  a  concert,  the  following 
was  the  programme  : 

1.  FestgesaDg Mendelssohn 

(Solo,  quartets,  orchestra  and  chorus. 

2.  Polonaise,  (E  flat),  piano Chopin 

Mr.  Charles  Jarris. 

3.  Evening  Hymn C.  ZoUner 

Maennercher. 

4.  Trio  (P),  piano,  violin  and  'cello Reissiger 

SIcssrs.  C.  Jarvis,  S   Ila.^sler  and  C.  .Schmitz. 

5.  A  Criminal  Case.     Comic  operetta  in  one  act.  arranged  by 

A.  Birgfeld^  Director  of  the  Maennerchor. 

The  concert  passed  off  very  agreeably,  and  the 
operetta  gave  much  amusement  to  the  audience.  At 
the  conclusion  of  tfie  concert  the  guests  proceeded  to 
the  supper  room,  where  a  delightful  repast  awaited 
them,  to  which  full  justice  was  done.  Speeches  were 
made  by  a  number  of  persons,  among  whom  were 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Mann,  Adolph  Birgfeld,  the  pleasant 
director  of  the  Society,  the  first  President,  &c.  After 
supper,  young  and  old  went  into  the  ball  room,  anrf 
dancing  was  kept  np  until  .an  early  hour  of  the 
morning.  Everybody  went  away  delighted.  The 
Maennerchor  Society  have  held  weekly  meetings, 
and  have  done  much  toward  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
sical taste  in  our  city.  We  have  in  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  next  week,  WoLFSOHN  and  Tiiojias' sec- 
ond Classical  Soiree,  and  on  Christmas  night  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  bring  out  the  "  Messiah  " 
for  which  they  are  making  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions. Il  Fanatico  par  la  Musica. 
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Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club- 

THIBD    CONCERT. 

1.  Tenth  Qviartette.  in  B  flat,  op.  74 , BeethoTen 

Introduzione,  Allegro— Adagio — Scherzo — Presto — Finale, 

Tema  con  Tariazioni. 

2.  Abend  Standchen C.  Kreutzer 

Yocal  Quartette. 

3.  Piano  Trio,  in  T>  minor,  op.  49 Mendelssohn 

Allegro  agitato— Andante  con  moto— Scherzo — Allcsro. 

(Repeated  by  request.) 

Messrs.  Lang,  Schultze  and  Fries. 

4.  Andantino  and  Scherzo,  from  the  34th  Quintette Onslow 

5.  '•  Komm  Stiller  Abend  Nieder  " L.  DeCall 

Tocal  Quartette. 

6.  Quintette,  in  D  No.  4 Mozart 

Introduction   and  Allegro — Larghetto— Minuetto — Finale,  Al- 
legro vivace. 

We  ■were  ofTered,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  pro- 
fijramme,  three  capital  pieces  by  the  trio  of  tone- 
poets,  who  are  sure  to  delijrhtand  inspire  an  aud- 
ience that  loves  good  music. 

The  Quartette  in  E  flat  by  Beethoven  grew 
upon  us,  as  we  expected  it  would.  We  have 
hardly  to  add  anything  to  the  remarks  made  after 
the  first  performance  of  it.  The  impressions  re- 
ceived  then  were   strengthened   on   hearing   it 
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again.  It  leaves  a  feelinp  of  pleasure  behind, 
like  that  of  beholding  a  strong  man  of  a  cast  of 
mind  rather  serious,  indulging  in  genial  fancies, 
unbending  from  his  more  earnest  work,  and 
showing  the  marks  of  satisfaction  in  his  lit-up 
countenance.  Quiet  in  the  first  movements,  the 
latent  force  breaks  forth  a  little  more  distinctly 
in  the  Scherzo.  The  graceful  second  theme,  as 
if  dallying  with  grief  that  has  been  overcome, 
forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  impetuous  beginning. 
And  the  still  more  impetuous  Prestissimo  again 
sets  oft  the  first  two  parts  to  great  advantage. 
The  last  movement  closes  strong  and  brilliant. 
The  Club  did  well  by  their  audience  in  repeating 
the  piece,  and  deserved  all  the  applause  they 
received  for  their  good  rendering  of  it.  Mr. 
Lang  did  himself  a  great  deal  of  credit  bj'  play- 
ing his  part  of  the  Piano  Trio  by  Mendelssohn, 
as  well  as  he  did.  The  first,  third  and  fourth 
movements  were  especially  good.  He  played 
with  taste  and  feeling,  and  many  passages  were 
exquisite.  Mr.  Lang  gave  us  much  pleasure  by 
his  appropriate  rendering  of  all  light  and  humor- 
ous places,  which  were  pla3'ed  with  much  grace 
and  ease.  His  accentuation  and  phrasing  showed 
that  he  had  carefully  studied  his  work.  And  it 
is  our  conviction,  that  Mr.  Lang  need  only  follow 
liis  impulses,  and  in  slow  movements  his  expres- 
sion will  be  still  nearer  to  the  very  best  in  musi- 
cal elocution.  The  fine  grand  of  Me.'isrs.  Cbick- 
ering  assisted  Mr.  Lang  very  well,  and  we 
think  he  treated  his  instrument  with  taste  and 
understanding.  Mr.  Lang  does  honor  to  Amer- 
ica, and  Boston  especially,  and  we  were  glad  of 
the  very  favorable  remarks,  his  playing  elicited 
from  the  very  greatest  of  living  pianists,  Dr. 
Liszt,  as  we  happen  to  know  from  a  trustworthy 
source. 

The  Quintette  by  Mozart  was  a  most  pleasant 
close  to  the  concert.  Mozart  is  ever  beautiful. 
The  introductien  in  a  similar  character  to  that 
of  the  Beethoven  Quatuor,  prefaced  a  charming 
Allegro,  of  a  good  deal  of  mirth  and  humor,  and 
grace  withal.  The  Coda  repeating  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  first  melody  is  almost  surprising  in 
its  abrupt  close.  The  Adagio,  a  charming  quiet 
melody  of  great  beauty  went  very  well.  The 
Minuetto  full  of  kindly  pleasant  feeling  has  a 
Trio  full  of  sparkling,  gladsome  joy.  This  in  a 
still  higher  degree  takes  possession  of  the  Finale, 
which  sweeps  along  gloriously  in  its  first  melody. 
The  second  one  is  finely  worked  up  in  a  short 
counterpoint,  exhibiting  an  exciting  contest  be- 
tween the  different  parts,  until  they  unite  again 
in  the  first  melody  with  which  the  piece  closes. 
The  playing  was  generally  well  done ;  only  in 
the  first  viola  an  absence  of  broad  tone  and  treat- 
ment was  noticeable,  which  sometimes  disturbed 
the  ensemble  of  the  other  instruments.  Mr. 
ScHULTZE  was  especially  happy  in  bringing  out 
the  humorous  element  pervading  the  work. 

The  two  movements  from  Onslow's  34th  (!) 
Quintette  sounded  rather  tame,  pleasant  as  they 
are.  Such  music  is  quite  comfortable,  it  does 
not  excite.  Though  we  wish  by  no  means  to 
undervalue  Onslow,  who  has  the  great  merit  of 
cultivating  a  pure  style,  and  forming  it  after  the 
best  models,  we  would  yet  ask  how  that  second 
theme  got  into  a  "  Scherzo  ?"  It  is  quite  pleas- 
ing, and  the  staccato  melody  in  the  violoncello 
impresses  one  as  something  original.  But  what, 
we  ask,  has  it  to  do  with  a  Scherzo  ? 

The  songs  by  the  new  organization,  the  Or- 


pheus Quartette  Club,  including  the  prin- 
cipal soloists  of  the  Orpheus  Musical  Association, 
were  sung  quite  well  as  these  gentlemen  are  ac- 
customed to  do  ;  the  first  one  better  in  the  repe- 
tition, which  the  gentlemen  kindly  assented  to, 
when  encored.  But  why  select  a  piece  like  the 
second,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  a  superanuated, 
we  had  hoped,  extinct  race  of  beings  in  the  four- 
part  song  creation.  Such  fossil  remains  did  very 
well  some  thirty  or  forty  |years  ago ;  but  now, 
when  we  have  a  new  generation  of  songs — we 
will  not  quote  names,  merely  refer  to  programmes 
of  Orpheus  concerts — why  reach  back,  to  bring 
to  light  again  a  piece — of  historical  value,  show- 
ing how  a  text  ought  not  to  be  composed  ? 
Should  the  gentlemen  favor  us  again  at  some 
future  time,  we  would  most  earnestly  urge  upon 
them  the  expediency  of  singing  a  live  song,  fully 
developed  and  organized  after  the  fashion  of  these 
later  days. 

The  concert  left  a  very  pleasant  impression 
on  us.  Such  sterling  pieces  as  the  three,  num- 
bers 1,  3  and  6,  make  any  concert  agreeable  and 
worthy.  A  suggestion  may  be  ventured  as  to 
the  fitness  of  repeating  the  parts  of  compositions 
in  the  manner  the  composer  directed  it.  When 
Mozart  thinks  it  best  to  have  a  part  repeated,  he 
is  the  best  judge,  we  take  it.  If  by  doing  so  the 
concert  would  last  longer  than  is  desirable  for 
those  that  live  at  a  distance,  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  plan  to  leave  out  a  piece  of  less  importance; 
we  mean,  not  put  it  on  the  programme  at  all. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  such  chamber- 
concerts  frequently  consist  of  two  quatuors  and 
one  trio,  or  of  a  quintette  and  two  quartettes. 
If  we  must  have  "  a  variety "  on  this  side,  to 
make  a  chamber-concert  attractive,  do  not  let  us 
have  it  at  the  expense  of  a  work  of  standard 
value. 

The  hall  was  crowded.  Good  and  effective 
ventilation  is  still  a  desideratum  however.  The 
room  grows  too  warm,  and  the  carbonic  acid  set 
free  by  a  large  audience  is  not  the  best  material 
to  keep  air  sweet  and  wholesome.  When  will 
architects  begin  to  study  ventilation  ?  It  Is  a 
good  number  of  years  since  Dr.  Bell  wrote  a 
most  thorough  treatise  on  this  indispensable  re- 
quisite of  domestic  architecture  and — what  is 
more — proved  the  truth  of  his  theory  in  practice. 
Is  it  so  far  to  Somerville — or  did  architects  never 
hear  any  thing  of  the  subject? 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  labors  of  the  Club, 
working  in  the  right  direction  now  for  twelve 
years,  are  rewarded  by  a  goodly  attendance. 
The  next  concert  will  take  place  on  the  first  day 
of  next  year,  aud  we  hope  the  Club  will  continue 
to  give  us  fine  programmes,  and  to  prosper  gen- 
erally in  the  year  incoming,  beginning  it  as  well 
as  they  closed  this.  *f 


The  Concert  Season  in  Boston. 

Our  notices  of  the  concerts  that  have  taken 
place  up  to  this  time,  show  a  record  of  crowded 
houses,  and  that  too,  to  concerts  of  the  very  high- 
est class,  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  in  the  price  of  admission.  We 
refer  to  the  concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  and  of  Mr.  Dresel.  We  are  glad  for 
the  sake  of  these  artists,  who  have  been  unwear- 
ied for  years,  in  providing  the  best  for  their  aud- 
iences that  their  success  has  been  so  great.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  offers  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  addressed  to  a  much  larger 


public,  at  a  very  low  price,  and  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  should  have  failed  so  entirely 
of  any  response.  Both  of  these  societies  have 
promised  the  public  entertainments  of  the 
highest  order  in  their  respective  departments,  and 
promises  too  (not  like  those  of  opera  managers) 
which  the  public  knew  would  be  faithfully  per- 
formed ;  one  waited  for  the  public  to  come  for- 
ward and  sign  its  subscription  lists ;  the  other 
solicited  the  public  by  individual  appeals,  but 
both  alike  have  failed  of  success.  We  cannot 
but  regret  deeply  that  we  are  this  winter  to  be 
destitute  of  the  admirable  choral  performances  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  the  Orches- 
tral Concerts  to  which  for  so^many  years  we  have 
been  accustomed,  but  such  we  understand  to  be 
the  result  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
secure  remunerative  audiences.  The  theatres 
meanwhile  are  well  filled  every  night,  and  other 
places  of  amusement  are  not  without  audiences. 
We  trust  that  another  season  will  tell  a  different 
story. 

We  are  glad  however  that  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  is,  as  usual,  to  give  the  Messiah 
on  Sunday,  the  30th,  with  the  aid,  we  understand 
of  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  and  other  able 
assistance. 


Christmas  is  coming  apace,  and  those  who  are 
in  search  of  the  tokens  of  love  and  friendship  so 
commonly  interchanged  at  this  time,  we  would  re- 
commend to  look,  (if  they  are  musicaUi/  disposed,)  at 
the  numerous  volumes  on  the  counters  of  onr  puh- 
lishers,  the  classic  treasures  of  the  divine  Art,  of 
immortal  worth,  joys  forever.  We  mean  such  books 
as  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  the  Songs 
without  Words  of  Mendelssohn,  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel  and  of  Haydn,  the  operas  of  Mozart  and 
Rossini  and  Donizetti,  and  a  host  of  other  works 
which  we  see  there,  in  compact  and  beautiful  form 
outwardly,  while  within  they  are  filled  with  the 
choicest  inspirations  of  genius  that  the  world  has 
known. 


For  veri/  young  singers  we  have  (from  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,)  the  time  honored  catch,  "  The  Three 
Blind  Mice,"  illustrated,  with  the  music,  printed 
on  cloth,  washable  and  indestructible,  and  published 
by  Dean  &,  Son,  London. 


Jamaica  Plain, 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  present  at  a  soirfe  given 
by  Mr.  0.  Dresel,  on  Wednesday  last,  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  hospitable  mansion  of  a  family  living 
at  the  beautiful  pond  and  known  for  their  great  love 
of  the  best  music,  was  thrown  open  to  an  apprecia- 
tive audience,  some  of  whom  had  come  quite  a  dis- 
tance to  hear  Mr.  Dresel.  He  played  iico  sonatas  by 
Beethoven,  the  one  in  C  major,  op.  2,  No.  3,  dedica- 
ted to  father  Haydn,  and  the  A  flat  sonata,  op.  26, 
with  the  theme  and  variations  for  its  first  and  the 
funeral  march  for  its  second  movement.  He  also 
played  the  Romanza  by  Schumann,  which  was  ad- 
mired so  much  at  the  second  soiree  in  this  city,  and 
Etudes,  Valses,  Polonaises  and  Mazurkas  by  Chopin. 
The  entertainment  being  of  a  private  character,  we 
can  merely  chronicle  it.  But  we  may  say  that  the 
audience,  mainly  composed  of  persons  of  musical 
culture,  highly  appreciated  the  selection  and  were 
enraptured  by  the  rendering  of  the  pieces.  Two 
songs,  one  from  Fidelio,  the  other  from  Don  Juan, 
were  sung  by  a  German  gentleman,  connected  with 
the  management  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Bos- 
ton, to  the  no  small  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

The  dwellers  in  that  charming  locality  seem  to  he 
in  higli  favor  with  Mr.  Dresel,  to  have  two  sonatas 
by  Beethoven  on  the   same   evening.      We  might 
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almost  grow  envious  of  them,  if  we  had  not  hcen 
present  ourselves.  As  it  was,  the  audience  were 
highly  gratified  by  the  noble  entertainment,  and  it 
was  altogether  a  very  pleasant  evening,  with  a  home- 
like charm  about  it,  that  made  it  seem  rather  hard 
to  leave  as  early  as  the  last  car  compelled  us  to. 

*i 


The  poem  on  our  first  page  should  have  been 
credited  to  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine  "  for  Novem- 
ber. 


By  this  accession  they  doubtless  have  become  so 
firmly  rooted  that  no  wind  of  rivalry  can  upturn  them. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  interior  decorations  of 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  which  are  now 
nearly  completed,  are  on  an  entirely  novel  principle, 
as  respects  similar  places  of  amusement.  All  the 
traditionary  scroll-work,  gilding,  emblematic  figures, 
composition  caryatides,  papier  mache  ornaments,  and 
flamboyant  trumpery,  which  time  out  of  mind  have 
been  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  theatres,  ball- 
rooms, and  opera  houses,  have  been  discarded,  and 
the  plainest  and  most  matter-of-fiiet  carpenters'  work 
substituted  in  their  place.  The  painting  is  of  a  cor- 
re.sponding  simplicity,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
crimson  ground,  picked  out  with  two  shades  of 
salmon  color,  and  what  is  the  most  surprising  about 
it  is  that  the  effect  is  extremely  agreeable  and  refin- 
ed. It  looks  like  a  place  intended  for  rational  amuse- 
ment and  not  a  gilded  pandemonium,  where  the  chief 
objects  aimed  at  are  to  bewilder  the  imagination  and 
weary  the  eye.  The  small  concert  room  attached 
to  the  Academy  is  ornamented  in  a  style  of  corres- 
ponding simplicity  and  good  taste.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  style  is  that  the  mind  is  put  at  rest 
immediately  by  discovering  the  actual  strength  and 
solidity  of  the  structure,  as  every  beam,  pillar,  and 
apparent  support  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
and  not  a  hollow  sham.  The  Brooklyn  Opera 
House  is  a  novelty,  both  externally  and  internally ; 
and  though  no  one  could  imagine  from  its  appear- 
ance for  what  purpose  it  was  designed,  we  believe  it 
will  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best  adapted  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  America.  Not  the  least  admirable 
feature  of  it  is  its  roof.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  build- 
ini  in  New  York  with  a  becoming  roof  to  it,  that  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  any  one  with  an  eye  for  archi- 
tectural proportions  to  look  upon  this  very  remai-k 
able  building. — A''.   Y.  Tribune. 

Chicago. — The  Philharmonic  Society  has  organ- 
ized under  Mr.  Balatka,  formerly  of  Milwaukie.  We 
learn  that  their  subscription  list  numbers  thirteen 
hundred.  A  contrast  to  the  list  of  our  Boston  Phil- 
harmonic. Here  is  the  programme  of  their  first  con- 
cert : 

PAET  I. 

1.  Overture. — "  Max  Robespierre,".. . , Litollf 

2.  Romance  for  Tenor. — With  accompaniment  of  Violin- 

cello  and  Piiino Tiehson 

Mr.  Loui.i  Mausa. 

3.  Grand  Concerto  in  E,  op.  11 Chopin 

For  Piano,  with  Accompaniment  of  Orchestra.    Lar^hetto, 

Vivace. 
Performed  by  Mr.  Paul  Becker. 

4.  Terzetto  and  Chorus — from  *'  Elijah  " Meudeissohn 

PART  n. 

1.  Introduction  and  Chorus— from  the  Third  Act  of  "  Lo- 

hengrin " TVagner 

2.  Allegro  Scherzando — from  the  Eighth  Symphony 

Beethoven 

3.  Aria  for  Soprano — from  "  Gemma  di  Vergy  " Donizetti 

Miss  Anna  Fessei. 

4.  Overture,  "  Nozze  di  Figaro  " Mozart 

The  Musical  Union,  at  their  annual  meeting, 
elected  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone,  President,  C.  M.  Cady, 
Vice  President,  and  Geo.  F.  Boot,  Conductor.  Mr. 
Root  intends  taking  a  permanent  residence  here,  he 
having  an  interest  in  the  flourishing  niusic-furnisbing 
establishment  of  Root  &Cady,  heretofore  E.  T.  Root 
only  having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Cady  in  the 
business. 


Msir  3,h0air. 


Behlin. — At  the  Victoria  Theatre  Verdi's  Tra- 
viala  has  been  given  for  the  first  time,  Madame  de 
Lagrange  making  her  debut  in  the  part  of  Violetta, 
and  displaying  a  prodigious  facility  of  execution 
joined  to  acting  full  of  energy,  she  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary impression.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  singers  so  familiar  to 
us,  who  came  here  without  European  reputation,  but 
become  famous  in  this  country,  without  that  prestige, 
such  as  Tedesco,  Mad.  de  Lagrange  and  the  veteran 
Badiali,  and  to  see  how  the  verdict  given  here  in 
their  favor  is  affirmed  by  the  judgment  of  cultivated 
European  audiences. 

Mile.  Trebelli,  the  new  contralto,  has  not  accepted 
the  engagement  oflfcred  her  at  the  opera  in  Berlin. 

Rome. — A  new  opera  by  Pacini,  Gianni  di  Ni- 
silda,  has  been  brouglit  out  here,  with  great  success, 
Bettini  taking  the  principal  tenor  part. 

Florence,  Nov.  19 — Amid  all  the  martial  stir, 
and  the  shock  and  excitement  of  revolution,  Italy 
does  not  lose  her  love  of  music,  or  neglect  to  seek 
the  means  for  gratifying  it.  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed when  such  an  admirable  political  harmony  has 
begun  to  exist  and  a  generous  and  wise  patriotic 
union  is  growing  up,  that  there  should  not  still  be 
heard  on  every  side  the  old  concord  af  musical 
sounds.  Here,  in  Floreuee,  we  have  been  having  a 
musical  season  of  six  weeks.  Opera  has  been  given 
at  three  theatres  of  as  many  different  grades,  from 
the  more  exclusive  Pergola,  down  to  the  popular  Na- 
zionale.  II.  Profeta  has  had  a  run  of  about  three 
weeks  at  the  former  theatre,  and  II  Barhiere  di  Siviff- 
lia,  at  the  latter.  Bellini's  opera  of  Norma  has  been 
put  upon  the  stage  at  the  Pergola  during  the  past 
week,  with  the  Frenchwoman  Masson  for  prima  don- 
na, whose  success  in  her  part,  both  as  singer  and  act- 
ress, is  well  spoken  of.  So  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, the  opera  is  tolerably  well  sustained,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  so  many  of  its  former  sup- 
porters. To  the  managers,  however,  it  can  hardly 
prove  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Last  night  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a  concert 
or  accademia,  an  they  call  it,  for  the  gratification  of 
about  four  hundred  invited  listeners.  This  society, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  high  court  of  musical  art  in 
Florence,  and  the  repertory  of  the  productions  which 
it  brings  out,  is  generally  of  a  very  superior  charac- 
ter. Both  the  society  and  its  audience  is  composed 
of  those  most  skilled  in,  and  the  best  judges  of  arti 
and  the  reunions  have  always  a  somewhat  elegant 
and  fashionable  character.  Like  a  ball,  the  concert 
commences  at  about  nine  at  night.  The  pi-esent  en- 
tertainment was  more  interesting  than  usual  to  as 
Americans,  because  to  one  of  our  countrywomen  of 
talent  was  assigned  a  conspicuous  part.  Miss  Abby 
Fay,  of  Boston,  sang  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  her 
friends,  and  with  much  applause,  from  the  general 
Italian  audience,  the  very  sweet  cavatina,  "  Come  per 
me  sereno,"  from  Bellini's  opera  of  La  Sonnamlida. 
I  have  heard  but  one  expression,  that  of  warm  praise 
of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  part  was  per- 
formed, both  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  singer  upon  the 
stage  and  the  musical  execution.  Among  much  that 
was  good  in  the  eleven  pieces  executed  at  the  concert 
Miss  Fay's  performance  was  acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  best.  From  Italians  I  learn  that  this  sing- 
er has  already  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  artis- 
tic culture,  and  only  needs  the  inspiration  of  passion 
with  somewhat  more  of  technical  discipline,  to  insure 
professional  success. — Cor.  of  the  Transaipt. 

In  the  great  singing  fesival  held  at  Liege  on  the 


30th  of  October,  more  than  2,000  voices — Frend 
Belgians,  Germans — took  part.  The  first  prize  was 
carried  off  by  the  Concordia  Society  of  Aix-la-Chap- 
pelle. 

A  Festival  Cantata  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  king 
of  Italy,  in  Naples,  has  been  prepared  by  Maestro 
Pistilli. 

Signora  Floretti,  a  prima  donna  who  made  a  fa- 
vorable impression  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  has  been  transplanted  to  St. 
Pertersburg,  where  she  is  said  to  have  satisfied  that 
critical  public  in  "  I  Puritani." 

M.  Chclard's  opera,  "  Macbeth,"  has  been  success- 
fully revived  at  Vienna. 

London. 

Hek  Ma.iestt'  Theatre. — One  line  may  chron- 
icle the  doings  of  the  English  Opera  during"  the  two 
weeks  past.  The  success  of  Rohin  Hood  continues 
unabated.  It  will  take  three  lines,  however,  to 
chronicle  the  doings  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  altbouu'h  nothing  absolutely  new  has 
been  adventured.  The  week  before  last  II  Trocalore, 
Don  Gioranni,  and  the  Unr/iienots  were  given  on  al- 
ternate nights  with  liuliiu  Hood;  but  the  success  of 
Verdi,  Mozart,  and  Meyerbeer  has  in  no  way  lessened 
the  attraction  of  Mr.  Macfarren.  English  dramatic 
music  is  at  present  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  The 
prospects  of  "  National  Opera "  never  looked  so 
flourishing.  The  success  of  Robin  Hood  is  a  warrant 
for  that.  There  is  just  now  no  hint  about  what  is  to 
succeed  Mr.  Macfarren's  opera.  Mr.  Wallace's  Am- 
ber  Witch,  we  hear,  is  not  yet  ready,  and  should  a 
new  work  be  required  at  this  side  of  Christmas,  Mr. 
Frank  Mori's  Bride  of  Florence  has,  we  believe,  the 
best  chance.  The  first  operatic  essay  of  the  compo- 
ser of  Fridolin,  and  some  of  the  most  popular  .songs 
af  the  day,  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

At  the"  RoTAL  English  Opera  Loder's  Night 
Dancers  was  revived. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  third  season 
was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  Nov.  12,  most  propi- 
tiously. The  programme  was  agreeable  and  interest 
ing  from  end  to  end,  the  performers,  all  of  the  first 
clsss,  playing  and  singing  their  very  best,  and  the  au- 
dience that  crowded  St.  James's  Hall  as  able  to  ap- 
preciate as  eager  to  applaud.  Three  great  compo- 
sers, who,  though  they  have  fulfilled  very  different 
missions  in  art,  have  each  in  a  remarkable  degree 
contributed  to  its  progress,  and,  moreover,  possess  a 
something  (almost,  it  may  be,  undefinable)  in  com- 
mon— Spohr,  Dussek,  and  Weber — were  drawn  up- 
on for  the  selection,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and 
certainly,  belonging  as  they  all  d»,  more  or  less,  to 
the  "  romantic  "  (in  the  deep-felt,  earnest  signification 
of  the  term)  and,  at  intervals^  (7ho«' "  meSancholy  " 
school,  their  united  efforts  resulted  in  a.s  cheeitul  and 
brilliant  a  musical  eniertainment  as,  perhaps,  was 
ever  provided.  Here  and  there  a  bit  of  ".sentiment," 
it  is  true,  peeped  out  ;  but  it  came  like  a  stray  sun- 
beam on  a  bracing  winter-day,  and  the  contrast  only 
helped  to  endow  the  predominating  vigor  of  the  rest 
with  the  additional  life  and  charm.  We  subjoin  the 
programme  : 

Part  I. 

Quartet,  in  G  minor  (strings) Sfohr. 

Song,  "  Rose  softly  blooming '=  (Azore  e  Ceniira) Spohr. 

Canzonet,  "Name  the  glad  day" Dn.asek. 

Sonata,  in  C  major,  Op.  24,  Pianoforte  solus Weber. 

Part  II. 

Sonata,  In  C  flat.  Op   69  (pianoforte  and  TJoIin),  .Dussek. 

Song.  "  Restore  those  Ti.^ions  bright '' Spohr. 

Song,  "  Gliicklein  im  Thale"  (Euryanthe) Weber. 

Quartet,  in  B  flat  (pianoforte  and  strings], Weber. 

Conductor — Mr   Bennett. 

Paris. 

Nov.  7. — The  Italian  Opera  is  now  in  the  full 
swing  of  the  season,  and  latterly  there  has  been  a 
complete  run  upon  Rossini.  II  Barbiere  wifh  Mad. 
Alboni,  and  MM.  Badiali,  Zucchini,  Gardoni  and 
Angelini,  and  Cenert-ntola  have  awakened  all  the 
early  and  bright  memories  of  old  opera-goers.  Ba- 
diali's  Figaro,  though  not  so  fresh  and  yonthful  as 
might  be  desired,  is  admirable  in  style,  and  Gardoni's 
Almaviva  exhibits  both  talent  and  grace.  The  Rosi- 
na  of  Alboni,  however,  is  matchless.  In  the  singing 
les.son,  she  has  gone  back  to  Rode's  air  again  instead 
of  the  piece  by  Hummel,  which  she  had  latterly  sub- 
stituted for  it,  and  all  who  heard  her  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  change.  But  with  so  lovely  a  voice 
it  matters  but  little  what  the  sings.  The  most  com- 
mon place  strains  are  converted  into  strings  of  pearls 
as  they  issue  from  that  enchanted  larynx.     Alboni's 
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reception  in  Kosina  was  a  succession  of  encores  and 
calls  before  the  curtain.  C'enereniola  was  not  quite  so 
warmly  received.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  for  it  is 
masterpiece  of  the  bulfo  style,  and  proceeds  through- 
out with  unflagging  spirit.  The  finale  of  the  Krst 
act  and  the  se.\.tuor,  Questo  nodo  arc  pieces,  wliich 
once  heard,  engrave  tliemselves  forever  on  the  mem- 
ory. Alboni  was,  of  course,  the  principal  figure  in 
these  as  in  the  first-named  opera.  Her  final  rondo 
was  electrical  in  its  effect,  and  the  last  variation  was 
called,  or  rather  shouted,  for,  unanimously.  Gardoni 
and  Zucchini  were  well  up  to  the  mark,  and  Badiali's 
Dandini  was  of  the  good  old  stamp,  and  showed 
that  this  artist  is  tlioroughly  master  of^  the  secret  of 
the  buffo  style  which  so  enchanted  our  fathers. 

Halevy's  Val d' Aiulorre  has  been  produced  at  the 
The'atre  Lyrique,  having  been  made  over  to  that 
house  by  the  former  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique. 

The  Pardon  de  Ploerniel  has  been  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  with  the  remarkable  feature  of  the 
part  of  Hoel  being  sustained  by  the  female  bass.  Mile 
Wertheimber.  Her  success  was  complete,  and  Mile. 
Wertheimber  entirely  won  the  favor  of  her  audience 
by  her  excellent  acting,  and  the  masculine  vigor  of 
her  singing.  Mile.  Monrose  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  I)inorah,  in  which  she  showed  considerable 
grace,  and  a  power  of  free,  nimble,  and  correct  exe- 
cution. Jllle.  Belie  sang  the  scena,  written  by  Mey- 
erbeer for  the  Italian  version  played  in  London. 

Nov.  10.  —  The  month  of  November  is  not  propi- 
tious to  the  operatic  or  dramatic  world.  A  skirmish- 
ing party  of  colds,  catarrhs,  and  influenzas  prelude 
the  advance  of  winter,  and  many  a  distinguished  ar- 
tist, disrbled  has  to  retire  to  the  roar.  Among  oth- 
ers, M.  Gueymard  has  been  iucapacitated  by  a  severe 
luinbar  affection,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  lumbago, 
and  the  revival  of  Halevy's  Juive  wou.d  have  had  to 
be  postponed  had  not  a  M.  Renard  been  in  readiness 
to  supply  the  gap.  Mile.  Maria  Sax  made  her  first 
appearance  in  the  part  of  Rachel,  and  thoroughly 
succeeded  m  the  attempt.  Mad.  Vandenheuvel-  Du- 
prez,  as  the  Princess  Eudoxia,,  was  no  less  success- 
ful ;  while  M.  Renard  looked  the  character  of  Elea- 
zar  to  perfection,  and  acquitted  him.self  of  the  music 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  All  three 
artists  were  called  before  the  curtain. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  been  in  a  perfect  torrent  of 
prosperity.  The  re-appearance  of  Mario,  and  the 
return  of  Ronconi  to  Paris  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  have  been  the  very  intelligible  cause  of  this 
flood  of  good  fortune.  Mario,  Ronconi,  and  Alboni 
are  the  only  Almaviva,  Figaro,  and  Rosina  of  the 
d.ay,  and  we  doubt  whether  either  has  been  surpassed 
of  yore.  The  good  Parisians,  for  once,  are  sensible 
of  this  artistic  verity,  and  applaud  them  ad  nubes. 

The  new  opera  comique  by  Scribe  and  Auber  is  in 
full  preparation.  The  principal  artists  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  intrusted  are  Mile.  Montrose,  Mile.  Prevost, 
MM.  Montaubry,  Couderc,  Barrielle  and  Ambroise. 
There  is  also  immediately  forthcoming  a  new  opera 
in  one  act  by  MM.  Sauvage  and  Ambroise  Thomas. 
It  is  generally  reported  that  an  important  change  is 
about  to  take  place  in  the  staff  of  the  Opera  Com 
ique.  Mad.  Ugalde  is  to  retire  and  Mad.  Saint-Ur- 
bain  is  to  exchange  the  boards  ot  the  Italian  stage 
for  those  of  the  Salle  Favart. 

At  the  ThcBtre-Lyrique  Orphe'e  has  been  taken  up 
again  with  Mad.  Viardot,  who  has  thus  anticipated 
the  period  annouced  for  her  re-appearance,  namely 
the  beginning  of  January.  A  Mile.  Oruil  made  her 
debut  in  Gluck's  opera  with  some  success.  Her  voice 
is  fresh  and  flexible,  though  somewhat  weak  in  the 
middle  notes. 

Nov.  20- — M.  Gueymard  havmg  recovered  the 
painless  flexibility  of  his  lumbar  regions,  the  run  of 
the  Propheteh^s  been  resumed. 

Nad.  Penco  has  made  her  first  appearance  this 
season  in  La  Traviata.  She  was  recalled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  after  the  grand  air  "  Follie,  follie," 
and  was  warmly  applauded  in  the  brindisi,  the  duets 
with  Gardoni  and  Graziani,  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  act. 

The  Opera  Comique  is  up  to  the  roof  in  prepara- 
tives. Another  new  opera,  entitled  Andr€,  m  two 
acts,  has  been  accepted.  The  words  are  by  M.  de 
Leuven,  and  the  music  by  M.  Porse.  At  the  same 
time  the  new  opera  by  Scrihe  snd  Auber  is  being 
zealously  pushed  forward.  Meanwhile  Mad.  Cabel 
has  been  reengaged,  and  has  played  in  La  Part  du 
Viable  and  I'Etoile  du  Nord.  Mile.  Saint-Urbain,  of 
whose  intended  debut  at  this  house  I  said  something 
in  my  last,  is  to  play  the  principal  part  in  M.  Offen- 
bach's new  opera,  instead  of  Mad    Ugalde. 

The  Odeon  has  just  put  forth  an  amusing  "prov- 
erb "  entitled  Une  Epreuve  api-es  la  Lettre,  and  the 
Palais  Royal  presents  its  freequenters  with  a  parody 
on  Orphie,  called  J'ai  perdu  mon  Euri/dice,  At  tlie 
Varietes  we  are  presumed  a  "  Revue,"  with  the  title. 
Oh  la  que  c'est  bete  tout  fa.   The  gods  avert  the  oraen  ! 


Vienna. 

Nov.  6. — A  second  Iiearing  of  Der  Ftlerjender  Hol- 
lander confirms  the  impression  that  it  is  tlie  most  sat- 
isfactory and  the  least  eccentric  of  all  Wagner's  ope- 
ras. Written  apparently  before  the  ambitious  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  new  school  of  music  for  tlie  future 
had  seized  and  fettered  the  mind  of  the  composer,  it 
is  a  work  containing  some  of  the  freshest  and  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  his  genius.  Instances  certainly 
occur  where  novel  effects  are  attempted,  in  which  the 
style  subsequently  adopted  by  Wagner  is  foreshad- 
owed ;  but  they  are  rare  and  almost  forgotten  in  the 
many  points  of  excellence  to  be  admired.  The  over- 
ture—a composition  of  neither  the  form  nor  impor- 
tance to  justify  that  title — opens  wilh  a  subject  which 
most  frequently  recurs  throughout  the  work.  Th's 
theme  pervades  the  opera,  and  is  that  with  which  the 
Hollander,  in  thought  and  presence,  is  identified.  It 
is  very  effectively  introduced,  as  the  commencement 
of  Senta's  ballad  in  the  second  act,  when  she  relates 
the  story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  foretells  her 
own  destiny.  Whether  dramatically  or  musically 
considered,  the  treatment  of  this  subject  is  most  suc- 
cessful, and  increases  the  interest  of  the  whole  work 
by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  made  subservient 
to  the  progress  of  the  plot.  The  notion  may  not  be 
original,  but  its  development  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  his  act,  which  none  but  a  thorough 
musician  can  attain. 

To  the  first  act  the  storm  and  the  chorus  of  sail- 
ors on  board  Daland's  ship  forms  a  spirited  introduc- 
tion. As  the  tempest  temporarily  subsides,  the  tenor 
solo,  a  mariner's  love  song,  contrasts  well  with  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  description  of  the  elemental 
strife.  The  storm  rises  again  (most  graphically  por- 
trayed in  the  orchestra),  as  the  vessel  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  appears.  'The  grand  scena  of  the  Hol- 
lander, "  Die  Frist  ist  urn,"  and  his  following  duet 
with  the  bass  (Daland),  are  both  in  Weber's  style, 
and  would  not  be  unworthy  of  that  master's  signa- 
ture. The  act  terminates  with  a  chorus  of  sailors  as 
the  ships  set  sail.  After  a  short  instrumental  prelude 
the  second  act  begins  with  a  melodious  chorus  for  fe- 
male voices,  sung  by  Senta's  companions,  while  they 
spin.  In  this  a  striking  effect  is  made  by  the  women 
laughing  in  chorus,  jeering  Sentafor  her  melancholy. 
Then  follows  Senta's  ballad  already  mentioned,  a 
composition  full  of  character  and  dramatic  feeling  ; 
after  this  there  is  a  duet  between  the  soprano  and 
tenor,  Senta  and  Erik,  her  betrothed,  when  the  lover 
urges  his  suit  in  a  most  plaintive  melody,  not  alto- 
gether new,  but  so  harmonized  and  instrumented  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  disguise  its  Italian  origin.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  duet  Erik  departs,  and  Daland 
(Senta's  father)  returns  accompanied  by  the  Hol- 
lander, in  whom  Senta  recognizes  the  object  ot  her 
ideal  love  and  destiny.  It  is  in  the  treatment  of  this 
situation,  the  most  important  moment  of  the  libretto, 
that  the  composer  fails.  The  Hollander  and  his  vic- 
tim are  made  to  stand  and  look  at  each  other  for  some 
time,  while  their  emotions,  supposed  to  be  under  va- 
rious influences,  are  very  inadequately  depicted  by 
music  in  the  orchestra.  "The  result  is  such  as  might 
be  expected — the  situation  is  lost.  A  solo  for  Daland 
"  Mogst  du,  mein  kind,"  the  duet  between  Senta 
and  the  Hollander,  "  Wie  aus  der  Feme,"  and  a  ter- 
zetto for  the  three  just  named,  are  the  other  viorceaux 
in  this  act.  The  third  and  last  act  opens  with  a  cho- 
rus of  sailors  about  to  leave  the  port ;  they  are 
joined  by  women  bringing  provisions.  The  ship  of 
the  Hollander,  lying  at  anchor,  is  hailed  by  the  wo- 
men and  sailors,  hut  no  reply  is  given  by  the  myste- 
rious crew.  Suddenly  the  wind  rises,  and  the  spec- 
tral mariners  man  their  ship,  singing  the  refrain  v/ith 
which  the  Hollander  has  been  identified.  A  double 
chorus  between  the  two  ships's  crews  follows,  and  is 
the  noisiest  and  least  effective  piece  of  music  in  the 
opera.  Senta  subsequently  appears,  followed  by 
Erik,  who  endeavors  to  dissuade  her,  in  a  iaet  alleffro 
agitato,  "Was  rausst  ich  horen,"  from  following  the 
Hollander.  The  last  finale,  in  which  Senta,  Daland, 
the  Hollander,  the  choruses  of  the  sailors,  and  the 
women  take  part,  is  admirably  contrived,  and  forms 
a  fitting  termination  to  the  work.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  Wagner  should  consider  the  Fliegender 
Hollander  as  the  least  important  of  his  operas,  anoth- 
er instance  that  composers  are  not  by  any  means  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  productions. 

At  the  Karntnerthor  Theatre  the  repertoire  is  al- 
most similar  to  that  of  last  week.  Some  changes 
will,  I  believe,  be  made  in  the  performances  an- 
nounced, for  even  an  opera  house,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  Emperor's  representative,  is  not  exempt 
from  such  casualties.  "  I  have  .sent  word  that  I  shall 
not  sing  this  evening,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  artistes 
whom  I  met  yesterday.  "  Not  sing,"  I  replied  ; 
"  but  you  are  announced,  and  will  not  surely  disap- 
point us."  "  No,  no  !  I  won't  disappoint  you,"  was 
the  reply  "  But  let  ^the  Director  think  so.  A  few 
hours'  Bauchzwicken  will  do  him  no  harm." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Sons  of  the  greenwood.     Cavatlna. 

"  Robin  Hood."  30 

The  greatest  plague  on  earth   is  love.     Duet  for 

Soprano  and  Tenor.  *'  Robin  ffood."  25 

Two  more  vocal  gems  from  the  new  sensation  Opera 
by  Macfarren.  The  first  is  a  brilliant  air,  written  in 
the  florid  style,  the  second  a  very  pleasing  duet  which, 
is  well  adapted  for  the  parlor,  and  sure  to  become 
popular. 


Good  night,  good  night  to  all. 


C.  Robbins.  25 


Lines  written  on  the  death  of  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  an  only  daughter,  who  was  burnt  to 
death  by  the  explosion  of  a  fluid  lamp.  Her  last 
words  as  she  parted  from  her  friends  on  that  fatal 
evening  were  "■  Good  night,  good  night  to  all."  The 
music  is  appropriate  The  piece  has  a  very  pretty 
vignette. 

From  love  and  home  and  thee.  W.  Guernsey.  25 

Sentimental  ballad  with  a  pretty  melody. 


Jenny  the  pride  of  the  glen. 


Lon  Morris.  30 


A  sweet  pretty  song  Gung  nightly  with  great  ap- 
plause by  the  popular  ballad  singer,  Mr.  Ambrose  A. 
Thayer,  whose  likeness  is  on  the  title-page. 

Instrumental  Music. 

March  from  the  Oratorio  of  "Abraham." 

Molique.  25 

This  is  quite  a  remarkable  produotion.  At  the  first 
performance  of  the  Oratorio  at  the  Norwich  (Eng.) 
Festival  this  noble  march  created  a  furore.  The  best 
English  critics  call  it  "  the  finest  march  written  since 
Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March." 

I'm   leaving  thee  in  sorrow,  Annie.     Transcrip- 
tion. BrinJeij  Richards.  40 

An  elegant  piano  arrangement  of  a  beautiful  melo- 
dy. The  "  Warblings  at  eve  "  by  this  author,  one  of 
the  most  charming  piano  pieces  ever  written,  will  do 
doubt  prepare  the  way  for  these  admirable  Transcrip- 
tions of  English,  Irish  and  prominent  operatic  melo- 
dies of  which  this  piece  is  the  last  number. 

Books, 

Weber's  Theory  ox  Musical  Composition. 

Treated  with  a  view  to  a  Naturally  Consecutive 
Arrangement  of  Topics.  B_y  Godfrey  Weber. 
Translated  from  the  improved  German  edition, 
with  Notes.     By  James  F.  Warner.     2  vols. 

Price,  S4. 

Weber's  work  is  preeminently  adapted  to  this  country.  Its 
admirably  clear  and  simple  style,  t:iken  in  connection  with 
the  copious  detail  of  its  matter,  renders  it,  as  the  author  him- 
self very  justly  observes,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those  who 
have  but  little  or  no  present  acquaintjince  with  the  subject. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  best  authority  that  the  world  con- 
tains; on  the  othei,  it  is  simpie  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
The  word  *' Theory  "  seems  rather  an  unfortunate  one  to  be 
u.:ed  in  this  connection.  To  the  apprehension  of  many,  it  car- 
ries the  idea  of  something  that  is  fiir  removed  from  the  practi- 
cal and  useful,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  no  real,  substan- 
tial advantages;  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  term,  as  employed 
in  the  present  instance,  designates  a  body  of  principles  and  a 
mass  of  knowledge  which  is  practical  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree, and  which  sustains  very  much  the  same  relation  to  mu- 
sical action,  as  a  helm  does  to  a  ship,  or  a  guide  to  a  traveler, 
or  sunbeams  to  all  our  operations  in  the  external  world. 
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plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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A  Day  Dream, 

BY    WILLIAJi;    OULLBN    ERTANT. 

A  day  dream  by  the  dark  bine  deep  ; 

Was  it  a  dream,  or  sometliing  more  ? 
I  sat  wbere  Posilipo's  steep, 

With  its  grey  shelves,  o'erhung  the  shore. 

On  ruined  Eoman  walls  around 
Tlie  poppy  flaunted,  for  'twas  May, 

And  at  my  feet,  with  gentle  sound. 
Broke  the  light  billows  of  the  bay. 

I  sat  and  watched  the  eternal  flow 

Of  those  smooth  billows  toward  the  shore; 

While  quivermg  lines  of  light,  below, 
Kan  with  them  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Till,  from  the  deep,  there  seemed  to  rise 
White  arms  upon  the  waves  outspread, 

Young  faces,  lit  with  soft  blue  eyes, 

And  smooth,  round  cheeks,  just  touched  with  red. 

Their  long,  fair  tresses,  tinged  with  gold. 

Lay  floating  on  the  ocean-streams  ; 
And  such  their  brows  as  bards  behold, 

Lo,-e-stricken  bards,  in  morning  dreams. 

Then  moved  their  coral  lips ;  a  strain 

Low,  sweet  and  sorrowful  I  heard, 
As  if  the  murmurs  of  the  main 

Were  shaped  to  syllable  and  word. 

The  sight  thou  dimly  dost  behold, 

Oh,  stranger  from  a  distant  sky ! 
Was  often,  in  the  days  of  old. 

Seen  by  the  clear,  believing  eye. 

Then  danced  we  on  the  wrinkled  sand. 

Sat  in  cool  caverns  by  the  sea, 
Or  wandered  up  the  bloomy  land, 

To  talk  with  shepherds  on  the  lea. 

To  us,  in  storms,  the  seaman  prayed, 

And,  where  our  rustic  altar  stood, 
His  little  children  came  and  laid 

The  fairest  flowers  of  field  and  wood. 

Oil  woe,  a  long  unending  woe ! 

For  who  shall  knit  tlie  ties  again 
That  linked  the  sea-nymphs,  long  ago. 

In  kindly  fellowship  with  men  ? 

Earth  rears  her  flowers  for  us  no  more, 

A  half-remembered  dream  are  we, 
Unseen  we  haunt  the  sunny  shore. 

And  swim,  unmarked,  the  glassy  sea. 

And  we  have  none  to  love  or  aid, 

But  wander,  heedless  of  mankiud, 
With  shadows  by  the  cloud-rack  made, 

With  moaning  wave  and  sighing  wind. 

Tet  sometimes,  as  in  elder  days, 

We  come  before  the  painter's  eye, 
Or  fix  the  sculptor's  eager  gaze. 

With  no  profaner  witness  nigh. 

And  then  the  words  of  men  grow  warm 
With  praise  and  wonder,  asking  where 

The  artist  saw  tlie  perfect  form 
He  copied  forth  in  lines  so  fair. 


As  thus  they  spoke,  witli  wavering  sweep 

Floated  the  graceful  forms  away  ; 
Dimmer  and  dimmer,  through  the  deep, 

I  saw  the  white  arms  gleam  and  play. 

Fainter  and  fainter  on  mine  ear 

Fell  the  soft  accents  of  their  speech, 

Till  I,  at  last,  could  only  hear 

The  waves  run  murmuring  up  the  beach. 

— New   York  Ledqa\ 


For  Dwighfc's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Paris,  Nov.  27, 1860. 

I  wrote  formerly  of  the  pleasure  given  me  by 
the  sound,  healthy  music  in  these  days  of  "  the 
future,"  by  Offenbach,  as  heard  in  two  of  his  op- 
erettas, which  had  gone  from  the  Boufles  Parisi- 
ennes,  to  the  German  theatres.  It  so  happened 
that  the  first  performance,  which  I  heard  here, 
was  his  "  Orphee  aux  Enfers,"  at  the  aforesaid 
Bouffes.  The  thing  as  the  name  implies  is  a  bur- 
lesque upon  Gluck's  Orpheus,  and  an  immensely 
comical  affair  it  is,  even  as  seen  without  under- 
standing the  dialogue  —  for  my  knowledge  of 
French  is  that  of  the  eye  —  spoken  it  is  "  all 
Greek "  to  me.  The  piece  has  now  reached 
more  than  300  representations.  One  reason  of 
its  running  so  long  is  doubtless  the  small  size  of 
the  theatre  — the  smallest  I  ever  saw.  Still  the 
piece  itself  has  great  merit  as  a  burlesque,  and 
the  music  is  delightful  in  itself  and  dehghtfully 
appropriate.  A  song  by  John  Styx  is  quite  re- 
markable for  its  humor.  Of  the  broad  farcicality 
of  this  burlesque,  perhaps  this  will  give  an  idea. 
Orpheus  is  deprived  of  his  Eurydice  by  the  shep- 
herd Aristaeus,  who  is  in  fact  Pluto  in  disguise, 
and  who  takes  the  lady  down  to  his  own  regions, 
where  he  may  make  love  to  her  at  his  leisure. 
Jupiter,  who  is  sadly  henpecked  by  Madame 
Juno,  hears  about  the  affair  from  Mercury,  and 
determines  to  "  cut  out  "  his  brother  god.  This 
he  undertakes  to  do  in  the  form  of  a  huge  blue- 
bottle fly.  The  scene  in  which  he  visits  Eurydice 
in  this  form  is  one  dangerous  to  diaphragms. 

I  meant  to  have  heard  it  again,  for  the  sake  of 
the  music,  as  well  as  the  laugh,  for  it  —  the  mu- 
sic, not  the  laugh  —  besides  its  melodiousness, 
shows  a  variety  and  beauty  in  its  orchestration) 
a  working  up  of  themes  and  a  general  effective- 
ness, which  seems  to  prove  more  genius  than  we 
have  met  with  in  many  of  our  younger  compo- 
sers; a  genius,  too,  which  is  content  to  do  what 
it  can  do  well,  without  straining  after  awful  sub- 
limity, where  it  would  be  all  out  of  place.  Of- 
fenbach is  of  a  Jewish  family  of  Cologne,  I  am 
told  ;  at  all  events  he  is  a  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Hil- 
ler,  of  that  city  —  and  a  creditable  one. 

Another  evening  I  went  to  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique  to  hear  Gluck's  "  Orpheus,"  with  Mme. 
Pauline  Viardot  as  Orpheus.  I  had  heard  and 
read  so  much  of  this  lady  as  a  great  lyric  artist 
that  my  expectations  were  sadly  disappointed. 
Could  she  ever  have  had  a  voice  ?  A  great  act- 
ress she  assuredly  is,  and  her  style   of  singing 


very  great.  The  character  is,  however,  with  me, 
identified  with  Johanna  Wagner,  as  she  was  five 
years  since.  And  she,  in  all  points  except  vocal 
execution,  is  (as  in  stature)  head  and  shoulders 
above  Viardot. 

In  putting  the  opera  upon  the  stage,  too,  what 
a  falling  off  from  the  royal  stage  in  Berlin  —  the 
scene  in  Tartarus  perhaps  excepted  —  but  what 
a  Frenchy  Elysium !  That  wonderful  piece  of 
music,  the  dance  of  the  demons,  was  omitted,  a 
piece  which  as  played  in  Berlin  adds  so  much  by 
contrast  to  the  musical  painting  of  Elysium. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  treat.  Why  could 
not  this  be  brought  out,  with  an  English  text,  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  instead  of  shallow  pieces, 
which  are  neither  one  thing  nor  another  ? 

At  the  same  theatre  I  have  seen  Halevy's 
"  Vale  of  Andorra,  an  opera  in  which  most  of 
the  scenes  are  spoken  dialogue  and  not  to  be  un- 
derstood by  me.  The  music  pleased  me  much, 
far  more  than  anything  else  which  I  have  heard 
by  Halevy.  The  only  good  singer  was  the  old 
bagpiper,  a  splendid  barytone  and  a  very  fine 
actor.  He  would  be  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
New  Orleans  French  company.  The  ballet  is 
introduced  twice,  and  very  good  dancers  appeared 
in  it  ;  not  much  inferior  to  those  I  have  seen  on 
royal  and  imperial  stage  in  grace ;  equal  in 
sprightliness  and  far  beyond  them  in  lascivious- 
ness.  As  a  rule  I  dislike  the  introduction  of  bal- 
let in  opera,  anywhere  except  in  ballet  panto- 
mimes, and  would  most  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  it  here.  Not  so  the  French  audience.  It 
was  immensely  delighted.  The  auditorium  is 
not  very  large,  the  stage  is  a  fine  one,  the  ma- 
chinery and  scenery  excellent.  Why  need  our 
stages  be  half  a  century  behind  those  of  Germa- 
ny and  France  in  these  respects,  as  all  my  friends 
here  agree  they  are  ? 

Having  a  curiosity  to  see  one  of  the  famous 
French  pieces  of  Magic,  I  went  into  the  Theatre 
Imperial  du  Cirque,  to  a  performance  of  the 
"  Hen  that  laid  the  golden  Eggs."  The  eggs 
had  an  explosive  mixture,  and  the  actors  had  but 
to  crack  one  upon  the  stage  to  have  their  wishes 
fulfiled.  The  transformations  were,  many  of 
them,  very  fine  and  surprising.  In  one  instance, 
the  breaking  of  an  egg  changes  almost  instantly 
half  a  dozen  windmills  on  hillocks,  into  magnifi- 
cent barges  floating  in  (stage)  water,  and  filled 
with  cavaliers  and  ladies.  A  very  comical  idea 
is  that  of  introducing,  what  I  suppose  must  be  the 
King  of  all  dunghill  cocks  —  in  shape  of  a  man 
dressed  to  imitate  that  famous  bird,  whose  ges- 
tures as  well  as  the  jokes  he  uttered  were  re- 
ceived with  roars  of  laughter.  This  piece  had 
a  great  interest  for  me  as  being  an  excellent 
specimen  of  that  sort  of  magic  opera  which  was 
so  much  in  vogue  in  Vienna  75  years  ago,  and  to 
which  we  owe  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute."  I  am 
told,  however,  that  another  piece  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  of  this  class,  is  still  finer.  The  music 
is  partly  new  and  parly  selected  by  a  man  named 
Clairville.  Among  the  selections  is  the  hunts- 
man's  chorus  from  "  Der  Freyschiitz."    As  a 
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whole  it  is  very  light,  melodious,  and  pleasing ; 
very  enjoyable.  Some  of  the  scenery  is  superb, 
particularly  one  of  the  infernal  regions,  in  which, 
my  friend  H.  tells  me,  the  French  are  very  great, 
and  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite  subject.  Solo 
singing  mostly  poor,  poor  voices,  poor  execution  ; 
chorus  good ;  the  songs,  as  a  rule,  little  more  than 
repetition  of  words,  half  spoken,  with  a  nice 
orchestral  accompaniment.  One  comical  musical 
effect  was  new  to  me. 

One  of  the  actors  begins  a  song  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line  others  strike  in  with  a  single  note, 
fortissimo.  No.  1.  stops,  eyes  the  others,  as  Ra- 
vel used  to  eye  the  man  who  stole  his  bottle,  for 
some  six  or  eight  bars,  and  then  goes  on  again, 
with  another  line,  only  to  be  broken  off  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  pauses  were  nicely  calcu- 
lated, so  as  not  to  lose  the  rhythm,  and  the  music 
really  pleasing,  the  effect  was  very  ludicrous. 

I  have  been  to  hear  the  "  Prophet,"  partly  be- 
cause in  spite  of  Blank  and  Dash,  I  like  the 
opera  and  partly  because  this  is  a  good  work  by 
which  to  see  for  myself  in  the  Grand  Imperial 
opera  in  Paris  is  in  fact  so  far  above  and  beyond 
anything  which  one  can  see  in  Germany.  I  have 
been  so  often  assured  (generally  by  friends  who 
have  never  been  in  Berlin  !)  that  if  I  really 
would  see  one  of  Meyerbeer's  great  show  pieces 
I  mttst  come  to  Paris,  that  my  curiosity  was 
greatly  excited.  The  music  is,  of  course,  the 
same  to  all  intents  and  purposes  orchestras  of 
very  nearly  the  same  number  of  performers; 
choruses  also,  both  large  and  good  ;  solo  singers 
si.x  of  one,  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  ;  here  Fides 
was  Tedesco,  now  a  pretty  extensive,  middle- 
aged,  dark-eyed  German  woman,  singing  just  so 
roundly  as  of  yore  at  the  Howard  Athenceum, 
when  she  so  captivated  Henry,  her  voice,  I  think 
somewhat  worn,  her  execution  exquisite.  There 
(Berlin)  Johanna  Wagner,  with  a  grand,  full 
voice,  that  always  took  hold  of  my  feelings  at 
once,  a  great  actress,  but  as  a  singer -deficient  in 
those  graces  and  that  execution,  which  only  early 
and  the  right  culture  can  give  one.  Which  of 
the  two  I  should  choose  to  hear  in  this  part,  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  decide. 

As  to  the  putting  of  the  "  Prophet"  upon  the 
stage,  on  the  whole  I  prefer  Berlin.  Certainly 
the  skating  scene  and  the  sunrise  there  are  far 
more  beautiful  and  true  to  nature  than  here. 
The  Bcrliners  know  how  to  skate  —  these  people 
did  not.  The  Cathedral  here  was  more  showy 
but  was  very  nearly  an  impossible  one,  while  at 
Berlin  you  saw  old  Miinster  on  the  stage  and  a 
real  Gothic  edifice.  Here  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  aim  to  dazzle  the  auditor  ;  in  Berlin  to  give 
him  true  representations  of  nature.  Hence, 
when  one  sees  Spontini's  "  Vestal,"  the  "  Magic 
Flute,"  "  Orpheus,"  and  the  like  plays  there  one 
gets  a  fund  of  knowledge  from  the  scenery.  I 
am  told  that  "  Semiramis  "  is  thus  put  upon  the 
stage  here,  now,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

I  believe  these  are  all  the  operatic  notes  which 
I  have  to  impart. 

As  to  other  music  I  have  heard  none,  save 
some  very  fine  pianoforte  playing  at  "  C.  P.  C.'s". 
The  performer  was  a  young  woman.  Miss  Col- 
mache,  daughter  of  a  well-known  literary  lady 
here,  and  sister  of  the  singer,  whom  the  Journal 
must  know  as  ]\llle.  Vaneri,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  in  London.  I  was  exceedingly  impressed 
with  Miss  Colmache's  performance,  particularly 
Beethoven's  C   sharp  minor  Sonata,  op.  27 ;  not 


more  by  her  execution  thon  by  her  poetic  con- 
ception of  the  music.  A  more  simple,  unaffected 
natural  person  one  does  not  often  see  ;  an  enthu- 
siast for  music  for  music's  sake ;  full  of  Beetho- 
ven and  Chopin.  What  is  more,  she  has  thought 
and  can  talk  of  the  art  sensibly.  I  wish  she  was 
in  Boston.  I  hear  that  her  sister,  now  engaged 
in  Italian  opera,  is  a  fine  English  oratorio  singer. 
I  saw  Thalberg  the  other  morning.  He  is  going 
to  Naples,  to  my  great  disappointment,  as  this 
deprives  me  of  a  sight  of  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts, which  I  hoped  to  examine. 

Nothing  further  about  the  production  of  Tann- 
haiiser  here.  There  is  a  story  that  the  director 
of  the  opera  gave  as  an  insurmountable  objection 
to  the  work,  that  it  contained  no  ballet,  with 
which  Wagner  refused  to  have  anytliing  to  do. 
But  thinking  better  of  it,  he  wrote  all  night  and 
the  music  was  finished.  But  as  he  would  have 
the  ballet  at  the  opening  of  the  work,  (in  the  hall 
of  Venus),  the  director  was  not  satisfied,  and 
how  it  will  be  arranged  is  still  the  question.  It 
can  be  nowhere  else  without  violating  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Wagner  constructs  his  work. 

A.  W.  T. 
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Letters  on  Musical  Subjects. 
VII. 

A    LETTER   FEOM  ZURICH — 5IARX    ON  EEETHOVEn'S 
LIFE   AND   WORKS. 

Mt  Dear  Friend. — Since  writing  my  last  letter 
to  you,  (see  Journal  o{  April  2\st,)  much  time  has 
elapsed  and  much  land  and  sea  has  been  between  us. 
I  feel  so  little  like  beginning  where  I  then  left  off,  that 
you  will  have  to  excuse  me  to-day  for  letting  some 
one  else  speak.  The  extracts  from  a  letter  received 
a  few  days  ago  will  be  as  interesting  to  you,  I  hope, 
as  anything  I  might  write.  It  is  dated  Zurich,  Dec. 
3d,  and  was  written  by  a  lady  friend,  a  teacher  of 
music.  Concerning  a  little  schoLir,  who  began  with 
her  about  the  middle  of  September,  she  writes :  "  As 
long  as  we  did  not  play  from  notes,  instruction  was 
mere  play ;  with  them  some  difficulties  came  also,  of 
course.  Now  we  have  quite  a  long  part  of  the  road 
behind  us.  She  plays  without  mistakes,  moderately 
fast,  all  the  major  keys  through  two  octaves,  without 
an  undue  motion  of  the  hand,  raising  her  fingers 
nicely  from  the  joints.  She  knows  of  course  how  to 
form  the  scales,  as  she  learned  long  ago  the  difference 
between  the  whole  and  halfstep  by  ear.  She  knows 
how  to  find  the  tonic  chord  of  each  major  key  in  its 
various  positions — the  names  of  the  inversions  I  do  not 
use  yet — and  plays  them  as  broken  chords.  From 
any  given  fundamental  tone  she  finds  without  hesi- 
tating large  and  small  'second  and  third,  fifth  and 
octave;  less  readily  the  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh. 
She  also  knows  the  intervals  by  ear  when  I  play  them. 
In  naming  them  I  use  the  terms  first,  second,  &c. 
degree.  She  used  to  play  little  pieces  from  Knorr's 
edition  of  Miiller.  Now,  since  she  has  made  good 
friends  of  the  bass  key  and  the  bass  notes  we  play 
from  the  second  book  of  "  Kohler's  Volks-melodieen" 
besides  other  little  pieces,  which  she  learns  by  heart 
quite  readily.  When  she  knows  a  little  piece  quite 
perfectlij,  I  play  it  to  her  once  more  and  then  tell 
her,  now  look  at  every  note  with  the  intention  of 
learning  it  by  heart ;  after  having  played  a  short 
musical  sentence  in  this  way,  I  make  her  look  at  her 
hands  and  she  knows  it  by  heart.  In  this  way  we 
go  over  the  whole  piece,  and  then  slie  plays  it  from 
beginning  to  end  without  interruption." 

I  quote  this  extract  as  it  may  show  you  how  intel- 
ligent teachers  think  and  proceed  with  reference 
to  learning  pieces  by  heart;  a  practice  which  is  still 
condemned  by  some  and  also  to  give  you  an  exam- 


ple of  hew  much  may  be  accomplished  in  two  and  a 
half  months,  with  a  daily  lesson  of  half  an  hoar's 
length.  Most  beginners  get  too  few  lessons.  Little 
at  a  time,  regularly  and  often  is  the  best  rule  for  the 
nursing  of  children,  concerning  their  physical,  men- 
tal and  musical  diet. 

"  The  little  musician  knows  all  the  portraits 
of  the  great  tone-masters  hanging  in  my  room, 
and  miglit  tell  you  something  of  every  one  of  them. 
My  little  pupils,  boys  and  girls  look  forward  with 
eager  anticipation  to  Christmas  and  to  Mozart's 
birthday,  which  the  crowd  of  little  ones  are  going 
to  celebrate  at  my  house.  In  winter  I  have  once  or 
twice  a  month  a  musical  Sunday  at  my  rooms.  I 
made  this  arrangement  as  we  have  here  so  few  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  good  music  and  this  is  a  point  of 
so  much  importance.  My  older  pupils  come,  we 
make  music  and  read  sometliing  on  music.  For  a 
change  we  read  Goethe's  Egmont  on  Sunday  last 
with  Beethoven's  music,  of  course  only  in  the  ar- 
rangement for  four  hands,  as  we  have  no  orchestra 
at  our  command.  Making  music  at  the  piano  by 
oneself  does  not  make  a  person  musical ;  therefore 
such  reunions  are  necessary." 

"  We  have  just  now  one  of  the  most  famous  piano 
players  here,  Alfred  Jaell.  He  gave  one  con- 
cert and  will  give  one  more.  I  confess  that  he  did 
not  come  quite  up  to  my  expectations.  From  all  I 
had  read  and  heard  about  him,  I  expected  more. 
His  technical  ability  is  perfect,  his  touch  is  capable 
cf  all  the  shades  from  the  most  tenderly  breathed 
piano  to  the  greatest  force  ;  and  yet — he  is  wanting 
in  that  which  raises  Frau  SonnsiANN  so  high  above 
most  piano  players — soul."  It  may  be  added  here 
that  the  lady  is  a  personal  friend  of  Frau  Clara 
Schumann.  She  continues  :  "  In  hearing  him  play 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  feels  nothing  of  it 
himself  One  admires,  but  is  not  taken  hold  of  by 
the  magic  power  which  in  Clara's  playing  at  once 
transports  one  unto  other  undreamed  of  spheres.  A 
remark  of  one  of  my  pupils,  a  young  man,  best 
characterizes  his  playing.  I  had  given  him  lately 
ILanslick's  book  on  the  Beautiful  in  music.  Hans- 
lick  denies,  as  yon  know,  that  music  expresses  any 
ideas,  restricting  it  mainly  to  a  play  in  beautiful 
forms.  After  the  concert  the  young  man  said :  If 
one  were  to  hear  music  played  in  such  a  way  only, 
Hanslick  would  be  right,  no  doubt ;  bat  as  we  for- 
tunately hear  it  difl'ercntly  done,  he  is  wrong. 

"  A  few  days  ago  an  interesting  little  book  came 
out  entitled  :  "  The  Spirit  of  Music  by  L.  Nohl." 
It  is  based  throughout  on  Vischer's  Aesthetics  ;  in 
the  purely  musical  part  of  it,  however,  he  unfortun- 
ately does  not  always  refer  to  sources  as  infallible  as 
that.  That  he  bases  his  remarks  concerning  Mozart 
on  Otto  .Jahn  is  quite  right ;  but  the  views  of 
Marx  on  the  last  norks  of  Beethoven  seem  to  me 
after  all  somewhat  too  vague.  Old  Mr.  Marx,  who 
used  in  former  times  a  number  of  unnecessary  words, 
shows  qnite  plainly  the  marks  of  old  age ;  he  is 
frequently  quite  too  wordy.  This  footing  on  Mai-x 
even  misleads  the  author,  who  is  otherwise  correct 
and  original  into  some  contradictions, — a  pity,  since 
the  book  is  really  excellent.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  lively  anticipation  to  some  interesting  new 
works.  Some  serenades  for  the  orchestra  and  the 
first  concerto  for  the  piano  by  Johannes  Brahms,  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Reiter-Lindemann  in  Win- 
terthur.  This  publisher  is  certainly  quite  praise- 
worthy. He  never  yet  accepted,  and  never  will 
accept  for  publication  an  inferior  composition.  But 
from  unknown  t.alents,  who  cannot  find  a  publisher, 
he  takes  everything.  '  Is  he  not  an  excellent  old 
man  "! 

That  they  are  beginning  in  Germany  to  lower  the 
concert-pitch,  you  know,  I  suppose.  Cologne  has  the 
honor  of  having  taken  the  lead  in  this  movement. 
All  the  old  wind  instruments  have  been  abandoned, 
new  ones   having  been  bought,  which  are  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  normal  (Paris)  diapason.  Now  if 
Meyerbeer's  ojieras  vanish  from  tlie  repertoires — 
there  is  little  hope  for  it,  to  he  sure — and  if  Wag- 
ner's do  not  talce  their  places,  we  sliall  have  less 
ruined  voices  in  future."     So  far  my  extracts. 

The  lady's  allusion  to  Marx'  hook  on  Beethoven 
calls  to  my  mind  an  intention  which  I  had  since  those 
articles  on  Marx  appeared  in  this  paper  (April  21st 
and  28t.h,  18G0).  They  were  written  with  a  greiit 
deal  of  knowledije  on  the  subject,  but  also  with  a 
great  deal  of  malice.  We  will  admit  all  the  author 
of  those  .irticles  says  about  the  faults  of  M.'s  book 
as  to  biographical  data  ;  we  will  even  admit  that  he 
quoted  other  works  incorrectly — an  admission  which 
we  only  make  .because  we  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the 
second  jcdition  of  Schindler's  life  of  Beethoven  be- 
fore us,  in  which  Schindler  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  this  same  book  of  Mar.x.  But  what  busi- 
ness had  the  writer  to  put  in  stories  to  prove  the  vanity 
of  Marx  even  if  they  be  true.  Does  this  foible  inca- 
pacitate Marx  from  judging  of  the  contents  of  Beet- 
hoven's works.  What  the  opinion  of  a  thorough 
German  critic  on  this  work  is,  the  triinslation  of  some 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Brendel,  of  Leipzig,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,"  in  the  next 
"Journal"  will  show  j-ou.  The  evident  gusto 
with  which  the  writer  of  the  paper  in  this  "  Jour- 
nal "  drags  forth  personalities,  that  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  a  review  of  a  work  containing 
musical  criticism  of  the  highest  order,  shows  that 
there  is  another  motive  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a 
bitter  feud  existing  between  a  faction  of  old  school 
musicians  and  those  who  follow  Marx,  who  has  un- 
deniably written  the  best  book  on  musical  composi- 
tion. As  long  ago  as  18.3.T  Mar.x  attacked  the  old 
school,  taking  for  his  text  a  work  by  Dehn  on  musi- 
cal composition.  Dehn  and  his  friends  never  forgave 
Marx  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  book  and  its  sys- 
tem. And  thus  it  happens  that  all  possible  pcrson.al 
abuse  is  heaped  on  Mar.x  by  that  faction.  As  these 
private  matters  are  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  impar- 
tial review  of  a  momentous  work  we  abstain  from 
any  further  remarks  on  them.  And  by  way  of  fair 
play  we  will  translate  and  publish  the  review  of  Dr. 
Brendel,  which  is  written  by  a  person  competent  and 
impartial. 

You  subscribed  to  the  Philharmonic  concerts — of 
course.  Pity  that  not  more  persons  did  the  same. 
The  lists  look  rather  blank.  It  would  be  a  nice 
thing  for  Boston  not  to  have  any  Philharmonic  con- 
certs this  season.  Well,  after  the  old  Handel  and 
H.aydn  Society  fell  through  with  their  subscription 
list,  anything  in  this  line  seems  possible  here  in  our 
Athens.  G.  A.  Sciijiiit. 

Camhridcje,  Dec.  2d,  1860. 


Lurline, 

A  REVIEW    OF    MR.    -W-JILLACe's    NEW    OPERA. 

It  is  not  usual  to  criticise  an  opera  before  hearing 
it  on  the  stage;  hut  when  the  score,  neatly  printed 
and  adapted  to  the  ability  of  musicians  of  only  ordin- 
ary skill,  .appears  from  the  press,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  possesses  as  many  claims  to  notice  .as  a  new 
book,  at  least.  There  are  thousands  of  amateur 
piano  players  and  vocalists  in  this  city  who  are  fully 
able  to  play  and  sing  most  of  the  pieces  in  Wallace's 
Lurline,  and  for  them  the  present  brief  analysis  of 
the  opera,  as  published  by  Hall  &  Son,  is  intended. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  known  personally  to  many  of  our 
citizens,  and  as  a  composer  his  name  is  tamiliar  all 
over  the  country.  His  piano-forte  adaptions  of  op- 
eratic and  other  airs,  and  his  original  compositions 
for  the  piano,  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  eff'ec 
live  ever  written.  As  an  opera  composer  his  repu- 
tation in  this  country  rests  entirely  on  his  Ularitana, 
and  he  has  but  recently  finished  the  Amber  Witch,  of 
which  much  is  expected. 

Lurline,  his  best  work  so  far,  was  first  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  the  2.5th 
of  February,  1850,  and  has  already  been  played  some 
fifty  nights  with  renewed  applause.  It  has  proved 
an  undeniable  success,  and  while  it  has  brought 
money  to  the  management  it  has  proved  a  happy 
vehicle  in  which  the  singers  engaged  could  ride  still 


further  into  public  favor,  and  has  also  done  infinite 
credit  to  the  composer.  If  Wallace's  next  opera 
proves  as  happy  a  success  as  Lurline,  he  may  rest 
contented. 

The  libretto  of  the  opera  is  by  Mr.  Fitzball,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  line,  but  it 
must  bo  confessed,  has  not  done  full  justice  to  his 
subject,  the  Rhine  story  of  the  syren  of  Lurleiburg. 
Mendelssohn  commenced  an  opera  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  The  following  is 
the  plot  of  Lurline : 

Act  I. — Count  Ruflolph,  an  extrarncant  young  German  in 
an  antique  c.istle  on  the  banlvfi  of  the  Rhine,  having  disf^ipated 
his  patrimony  anions  his  graceless  followers,  proposes  marri- 
age with  Gliiva,  the  daughter  of  a  baTOn  reputed  rich,  wlio, 
tiiinking  his  daughter's  suitor  wealthy,  approves  of  the  pro- 
ject; but  an  explanation  talking  place,  the  proposed  alliance 
is  mntually  decided  to  be  inexpedient.  Previous  to  this  rup- 
ture, Lurline,  theNympli  of  the  Ithine.  who,  by  her  enchanted 
harp  and  sODg,  lures  vessels  to  destruction  in  the  whirlpool  of 
the  river,  has  seen  Count  Rudolph  in  his  bark  and  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  him.  Accordingly,  she  presents  herself 
to  him  at  a  wild  banquet,  (the  last  that  he  and  his  compani- 
ons have  determined  to  holl  in  the  castle.)  and  surrounding 
him  by  spelts,  places  a  magic  ring  on  his  finger  and  disappears. 
On  recovering  his  reason  the  Count  has  become  enamored  of 
the  beautiful  \yater  Queen:  the  notes  of  her  bewildering  harp 
and  voice  atti-act  him  to  fee  Rhine;  he  embarks,  despite  ail 
interferences,  is  engnlphed  and  supposed  to  perish. 

-\ct  IT.  opens  in  the  coriil  caves  undar  the  waters  inhabited 
by  Lurline  and  her  nymphs,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  his  talis- 
manic  ring,  Rudolph  is  enabled  to  exist.  ITis  followers  are 
seen  in  a  boat  singing  a  requiem  for  tlie  loss  of  their  chief,  by 
which  he  is  so  affected  that  he  urgently  desires  to  return  to 
them  for  a  short  time.  Lurline  consents  to  his  departure  for 
three  days,  and  agrees  to  wait  his  return  on  the  summit  of  the 
Lurleiburg  at  the  rising  of  the  moon  on  tlie  third  evening, 
and  he  departs  laden  with  gems  and  pearls  from  the  ocean 
halls. 

Act  111.  On  returning  to  his  companions  Rudolpli  discloses 
to  them,  and  to  the  Baron  and  Ghiva,  the  source  of  his  newly 
acquired  wealth,  and  the  old  matrimonial  project  is  renewed. 
Ghiva,  fearing  again  to  lose  her  betrothed,  steals  from  her  his 
enchanted  ring,  by  which  alone  he  can  return  to  the  coral 
caves,  and  throws  it  into  the  Rhine.  In  the  meantime  Lur- 
line. inconsolable  in  the  absence  of  the  young  count,  sings 
her  lament  to  her  harp  nightly  on  the  Lurleiburg.  where  a 
gnome  in  the  service  of  the  Rhine  King  finds  and  brings  her 
the  enchanted  ring  as  a  proof  of  her  lover's  infidelity  Lur- 
line resolves  to  upbraid  him  for  his  perfidy,  and  visit  him  with 
her  vengeance. 

The  old  mansion  on  the  Rhine  is  now  the  scene  of  great  fes- 
tivity, but  amidst  it  all  the  Count  thinks  sadly  of  his  forsaken 
Lurline.  but  dare  not  present  himself  before  her  without  the 
lost  ring.  Lurline  appears  to  him  alone  and  demands  it.  A 
scene  of  reproach  ensues,  ending  by  ber  denouncing  the 
trearherv  of  his  companions,  whr,  grown  envious  of  wealth, 
had  plotted  to  destroy  him  .and  plunder  the  castle  Rudolph 
is  implored  to  take  refuge  in  flight  by  Ghiva.  but  he  prefers 
death  at  the  feet  of  Lurline.  The  assassins  approach,  when 
Lurline's  affection  returning  iu  full  force,  she  leizes  the  harp, 
and  by  the  spell  of  music  causes  their  destruction  and  saves 
her  penitent  lover.' 

The  opera  is  preceded  by  an  unusu.ally  long  and 
ehaborate  overture,  opening  with  a  slow  choral  move- 
ment in  D  sharp  major,  which  key  predominates 
throughout.  The  overture  without  being  a  plaijiar- 
ism,  at  once  reminds  the  hearer  of  that  to  Weber's 
Ohcron  :  and  it  may  he  remarked  that  the  critics  have 
gener.ally  noticed  that  in  Lurline  Walhvce  adopts 
Weber's  style,  and  indulges  in  some  of  the  orchestral 
effects  which  Weber  has  already  made  familiar  to 
us. 

The  overture  finished,  the  orchestra  proceeds  with 
a  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  smooth  triplets, 
which  serve  as  accompaniment  to  the  melody,  serve 
to  suggest,  with  tolerable  clearness,  the  idea  of  waves. 
Kbineberg  appears  and  sings  an  .accompanied  recita- 
tive, containing  little  snatches  of  melody,  and  follow- 
ed by  a  rapid  air  in  F  minor,  "  Idle  Spirit,"  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  to  some  suppositious  gnome. 
A  dialogue  in  recitative — there  is  no  spoken  dialogue 
in  the  opera — follows,  between  the  gnome  and  Rhine- 
berg,  leading  to  a  spirituel  chorus  of  water-spirits, 
welcoming  the  King  of  the  Rhine  : 

In  the  halls  of  liquid  crystal, 

Where  the  water-lilies  bloom, 
Where  the  music  of  the  billow 
Lulls  thee  on  thy  wavy  pillow, 

King  of  tlie  Rhine! 

Welcome  to  thy  home ! 

— the  melody  of  which  is  repeated  by  the  voices,  with 
a  varied  accompaniment.  A  brief  recitative  that 
leads  to  Lurline's  opening  air,  which  is  indeed  the 
theme  running  through  the  whole  opera.  The  words 
sung  by  the  syren  are  these  : 


Flow  on.  flow  on,  oh  I  silver  Rhine. 

Convey  to  him  these  tears  of  mine; 

Ye  rocks  that  wildly  spread  around 

Let  th'  echo's  note  his  name  resound, 
And  breathe  to  earth  and  sky 
My  love  and  secret  sigh  ; 
Waft,  echo,  waft  above. 
Oh  I  Rudolph,  thee  I  love. 


Ye  flowers  that  strew  the  crystal  tide 
With  perfume,  tempt  him  to  my  side, 
Te  nymphs  that  dwell  beneath  the  wave. 
Transport  him  to  my  coral  cave — 
Oh!  Rudolph,  thee  I  love. 

Exquisitely  beautiful  is   this  melody,   while  the 


harp  accompaniment  gives  to  it  peculiar  effect.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  happy  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's vocal  compositions.  It  is  followed  by  recita- 
tions and  a  romance  for  Lurline,  "  The  Night 
Winds,"  a  weird  plaintive  melody  in  A  minor.  The 
words  arc  : 

Where  the  night  winds  swept  the  wave, 

And  the  white  surge  forms  a  grave; 

AVlien  the  moon  withdraws  its  beam. 

When  the  stars  no  longer  gleam 

Then  my  wild  chords  pierce  the  gale. 

And  distract  the  mariner's  sail ; 

On  the  bark  plunges  through  billows  and  gloom. 

To  the  Lurlei-burg  whirlpool,  its  wreck  and  its  gloom. 

Yet  when  'tis  calm  and  Naiads  charm 

Is  hushed  and  silent  as  the  deep, 

And  the  mariner  pale  as  his  own  white  sail 

Lies  fathoms  down  in  his  quiet  sleep 
Oh!  then  I  weep. 
And  the  syren  proceeds  to  tell  her  father  a  youthful 
knight  gazed  on  her  from  his  skiff  and  her  harp  fell 
tuneless  from  her  hand.  She  was,  of  course,  in  love. 
Very  beautiful  is  the  succeeding  chorus  in  D  flat 
major:  "Sail!  sail!  on  the  midnight  gale  !"  Its 
rapid,  march-like  movement  has  already  made  it  a 
favorite  with  our  brass  bands,  and  it  is  probably  the 
most  ear-taking  melody  in  the  opera.  A  buffo  duet 
for  Ghiva  and  the  Baron  follows,  with  a  sparkling 
accompaniment  in  the  Rossini  style,  for  orchestra. 
A  trio  and  chorus — "  Drain  the  cup  of  pleasure  " — 
lead  to  a  quaint  and  beautiful  romance  for  tenor — 
"  Our  bark  in  moonlight  beaming,"  in  which  Ru- 
dolph tells  how  he  first  heard  Lurline.  This  is  one 
of  the  mo.n  original  pieces  of  the  opera.  A  highly 
dramtitic  concerted  piece  concludes  the  act. 

Act  II.  opens  with  a  chorus  of  gnomes,  followed 
by  a  delicate  melody,  "  Under  a  spreading  coral," 
by  Lurline.  A  brill'iant  chorus  and  dance,  "  From 
his  palace  of  crystal,"  lead  to  a  romance  for  tenor, 
"  Sweet  form  that  on  my  dreamy  gaze,"  of  the  Balfe 
school.  Lurline  has  a  pleasing  drinking  song, 
"  Take  this  cup  of  sparkling  wine,"  followed  by  a 
rather  insignificant  quartet  and  chorus.  A  drinking 
song  for  the  gnome  (basso)  shows  some  singular  or- 
chestral effects,  which  again  suggests  Weber.  Ghiva 
then  has  an  easy  and  pretty  ballad,  "  Gentle  Troub- 
adour," the  melody  of  wliich  unites  both  simplicity 
and  origintility.  A  hunting  chorus,  for  male  voices, 
with  accompaniments  for  wind  instruments,  which 
follows,  is  usually  encored  in  the  representations  of 
the  opera.  Rhiflcberg  has  a  rather  mawkish  ballad, 
"  The  nectar  cup  may  yield  delight,"  and  then  en- 
sues the  verv  beautiful  scene  in  which  Rudolph,  be- 
neath the  WLives,  hears  his  companions  singing  his 
dirge.     The  andante  movement — 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 
Tranquil  may  their  slumbers  be. 
Peace  to  the  dead  beneath  the  wave ; 
Rudolph,  peace  to  thee ; 
alternates  beautifully  with  the   interpolated  strains  of 
Rudolph  and  Rhine'berg.      This  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  compositions  in  the  opera,  as  regards  its  har- 
monies and  dramatic  coloring.     The  act  closes  with 
a  superb  and  melodious  concerted  piece,  which,  like 
those  of  Donizetti's  and  some  of  Bellini's,  is  worked 
up    to   an    admirable   climax,  and  followed  by   the 
usual  strctla.      Altogether,  this  act  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  work. 

Act  III.  opens  with  an  orchestral  introduction  lead- 
ing to  another  ballad  in  the  Balfe  style,  ■'  My  home, 
my  heart's  first  home."  A  rather  dreary  chorus 
.about  "  Gold,"  and  a  duo  for  Ghiva  and  Rudolph, 
with  exquisite  melody  running  through  the  accom- 
paniment, brings  us  to  an  elaborate  scena  for  Lur- 
line, in  which  the  interest  is  h.ardly  sustained  to  the 
end.'  A  very  beautiful  unaccompanied  quartet, 
"  Though  the  world  with  transport  bless  me,"  which 
will  become  a  popular  concert  piece,  brings  us  to  a 
grand  duet  tor  soprano  and  tenor,  noticeable  rather 
for  dramatic  coloring  th.an  melody,  and  then,  after  a 
few  intervening  recitatives  and  bits  of  chorus,  we 
have  the  /inale  to  the  opera  in  a  recurrence  of  Lur- 
line's opening  air,  in  which  the  disappointed  syren 
sings : 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  lovely  Rhine, 

The  spell  h.a.s  ceased  which  made  theo  mine ; 

Oh!  bloom  enchanted  scene 
While  young  and  pure  hearts  beat. 
Or  pure  and  gentle  lips  repeat 
The  Legend  of  Lurline ; 
while  the   chorus   listening    to   her    distant   strains 
maintained  a  subdued  vocal  accompaniment.      As 
the  air  concludes,  Lurline   darts  off  into  a  series  of 
o-raceful    fioturi,     the     chorus    still    accompanying. 
Then   as  'she  strikes  her  harp,  a  prolonged  thrill  on 
E,   gradually   dying  away,  is  the   last   note  of  the 
syren  which  we  hear.  ,      ,    .. 

"  Lurline  "  is  indeed  a  beautiful  work  ;  and,  what 
is  quite  as  important,  it  is  published,  eithei;  entire  or 
in  parts  by  Hall  &  Son,  and  easily  accessible.  We 
direct  the  attention  of  amateur  singers  to  it,  and  pi- 
anists will   find  in  its  melodies   accompaniments  suf- 


ficient to  occupy 


their  attention  for  many  a  pleasant 
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evening.  That  Lurline  will  be  popular  here  when 
better  known  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  rich  har- 
mony, graceful  iinish,  and  gushing,  fresh  and  e.asy 
melody,  is  always  popular  with  true  music  lovers ; 
and  all  these  qualities  are  combined  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
new  opera.— iV.   Y.  Evening  Post. 


Notes  of  Birds ;  A  Hint  for  Musical  Critics. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  takes  all 
sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world."  For  instance,  a 
Mr.  W.  D.  Hipkins  ("Phcebus!  what  a  name!")  is 
just  now  descanting  most  learnedly  and  amusingly, 
in  the  columns  of  a  London  journal,  on  Tlte  Mi/stei-y 
of  London  Bird-Fancying.  In  order  that  onr  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  solemn  importance  of 
this  mystery,  we  subjoin  three  brief  extracts,  ex- 
pounding most  luminously  the  vocal  characteristics 
of  three  among  the  chosen  tribes.  We  commence 
with  the  Linnet.     Hipkins  loquitur : 

Linnets  are  said  by  bird-fanciers  to  possess  certain 
properties  of  song,  which  are  tlius  denominated  : — 
AVeeting,  chowing  (rough  and  mellow),  fcering, 
laugliing,  piping,  rattling,  scriggling,  wying,  and 
whisking.  The  bird  that  sings  sweetest  is  said  to  do 
his  song  in  the  finest  key,  .and,  if  he  goes  through  his 
song  without  stopping,  to  lead  and  finish  well.  If  he 
begins  imperfectly,  or  stops  in  his  song,  it  is  termed 
a  bad  lead  or  finish.  The  birds  are  distinguished  by 
the  terms  battling-birds  and  song-birds  ;  the  former, 
from  singing  matches,  and  being  continually  carried 
about  to  i-ooms  where  birds  of  a  similar  character 
are  brought,  become  lavish  and  hurried  in  their  song. 
The  latter  (which  are  better  fitted  to  teach  young 
birds,  and  are  principally  kept  for  that  purpose)  are 
said  to  keep  good  time,  and  are  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  their  song  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  a  song-bird 
linnet,  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Moody,  was  lately 
sold  for  .£10.  I  now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  song 
— the  jerks.  Of  these,  of  course,  I  can  only  give  a 
portion,  and  those  the  most  approved  at  the  time  I 
went  to  hear  matches  sung.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  a  few  sung  by  the  best  birds  : — Tollic  tollic 
chay,  ic  ic  quake  aweet ;  lug  lug  orch  aweet ;  ter 
weet,  &c.  ;  tollic  chou,  ic  ic  quake  chou  ;  egip  egip 
pipe  chou ;  ogip  egip  poi ;  tuc  tuc  feer ;  tuc  tuc 
vizzy  ;  and  a  very  rare  old  song,  au  an  chay  chawi.sk. 
Some  birds  do  an  objectionable  song  called  the  don- 
key, ic  au  jab  ;  and  some,  after  finishing  a  jerk,  end 
with  chite  chite  chite.  This,  with  good  fanciers, 
would,  notwithstanding  that  they  did  plenty  of 
"toys"  (a  term  for  good  song),  cause  them  to  he 
parted  with  as  cast-oifs,  lest  they  should  spoil  their 
nestlings,  branchers,  and  young  linnet-mules  ;  they 
were,  however,  readily  bought  for  battling-birds,  in 
which  this  defect  of  song  was  often  passed  over,  pro- 
vided they  were  spirited  birds.  I  may  mention  here 
the  linnet's  calls,  as  they  are  sometimes  named  at  the 
commencement  or  during  the  song.  ToUie,  tollic, 
pew  and  poi,  and  the  chuckle  ;  they  are  so  plain  that 
any  one  who  has  once  noticed  them  would  immedi- 
ately recognize  them. 

Very  good  and  clear  for  the  Linnet.  The  Gold- 
finch comes  next,  and  we  really  think  our  Operatic 
critics  might  learn  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  "  twee- 
dle-dum  and  tweedle-dee"  of  their  subjects,  by  care- 
ful study  of  Hipkin's  discriminations.  Thus  does 
Hipkins  define  the  Goldfinch's  strong  points. 

I  will  now  describe  a  portion  of  what  fanciers  des- 
ignated as  the  best  song  of  the  goldfinch.  The  prop- 
erties were  fsepating,  sublinking,  and  chulmying  or 
churmying  ;  there  are  but  few  birds  at  present  that 
excel  in  the  latter  property,  and  tlie  owners  highly 
prize  them.  The  running  song  was,  Sublink,  sub- 
link,  churmy  churmy  chink  (or  churmy  chay)  ;  se- 
pat  sepat,  churmy  chay  ;  widdle  widdle  chay,  &e. 
It  was  the  first  of  these  jerks  in  particular  for  which 
Foote's  mule  was  con^iilered  so  valuable,  from  its 
rarity.  It  led  and  finished  well,  and  its  song  was 
clear  and  distinct.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
song  birds  of  its  kind  to  be  found,  and,  I  think,  bet- 
ter than  any  goldfinch  or  mule  to  be  heard  at  pre- 
sent. The  present  favorite  song,  as  read  by  fanciers, 
is  Sipit  slam  slam,  widdle  widdle  siwity,  off  which 
jerk  some  birds  do  the  hussle  chay,  and  the  sipit 
widdle  widdle,  slam  slam  widdle  chay.  Slammin"' 
was  formerly  disregarded,  not  being  considered  a 
good  property,  as  birds  singing  their  natural  note 
(those  caught  after  moulting  m  the  fields)  were  dis- 
tinctly designated  rough  slamming  birds.  The  sono- 
of  the  latter,  however,  is  not  so  distinct  and  clear  as 
that  of  birds  which  have  been  taught ;  but  there  is 
not  to  the  uninitiated  so  marked  a  difl^erenee  between 
the  songs  of  the  taught  and  the  untaught  birds,  when 
heard  together,  as  there  is  between  those  of  the  furzy 
and  the  song-bird  linnet. 


You  may  exhaust  a  pipkin  by  emptying  it  of  its 
contents.  Hipkins  tapers  off  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  ChaflSnch,  which  he  does  in  this  fashion. 

The  English  fanciers  have  several  strains  of  birds, 
thus  denominated  in  former  times  ;  the  chocweydo, 
the  whitfadoo,  the  kissmedear,  &c.,  but  the  chocwey- 
do is  considered  tlie  best  song  ;  one  of  the  Itcst  limbs 
being  cliing  cliing  ching,  uU  ull  nil,  chockweydo  ; 
the  last  note  the  oftener  repeated  the  better — techni- 
cally termed  heavy  in  the  mouth  ;  this  applies  to  all 
the  notes,  the  principal  difference  being  the  termina- 
tion or  finish  of  each  strain.  The  birds  vary  the 
notes  in  each  limb,  but  terminate  with  whitfiuloo, 
kissmedear,  or  chocweydo,  according  to  the  strain  to 
which  they  belong. 

If  we  should  ever  have  Frezzolini,  Fabbri,  and 
D'Angri  simultaneously  on  the  boards  of  our  Acad- 
emy of  Slusic — for  example,  in  Zcrlina,  Donna  Anna 
and  Donna  Elvira — why,  this  number  of  the  Albion 
ought  to  be  in  great  demand. — iV.    Y.  Albion. 

^btgljfs  Iffimitil  of  gliisix. 
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Music  in  this  Number. — Commencement  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martha,"  Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence' 

New  Seeies. 

Berlin,  Dec.  .3, 1860. 

Already  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  heart  of  mu- 
sical Germany  !  And  not  a  word  of  it  recorded 
for  our  readers !  Long  weeks  of  travelling  and 
novelty,  too,  before  that,  where  music  was  not  a 
direct  object.  But  the  kind  reader  knows  what 
news  came  one  day  with  a  stunning  blow  upon 
the  happy  traveller,  Y)alsying  the  hand  that 
writes.  But  God's  sun  still  shines,  life  still  goes 
on.  Nature  is  beautiful  and  still  speaks  to  the 
soul,  and  so  do  Art  and  Music,  still  divine  and 
true  to  our  deepest  needs,  even  when  sorrow 
shakes  the  whole  bright  and  wondrous  fabric  of 
this  life,  till  life  and  time  appear  unreal. 

A  brief  sketch  now,  a  catalogue  of  what  these 
five  or  six  weeks  have  afforded  of  the  richest  mu- 
sical opportunity,  enough  to  occupy  perhaps  sev- 
eral letters,  and  then  we  will  return  at  leisure  to 
the  interesting  topics.     And  first 

A  Week  in  Leipzig. 
It  was  quite  late  in  October.  At  the  edge  of 
evening,  wet,  muddy,  dark  and  cheerless,  with 
every  outward  impression  of  the  gloomiest,  unac- 
quainted with  a  human  being  there,  alone,  with  a 
great  isolating  grief  for  a  companion,  the  travel- 
ler entered  this  Mecca  of  a  music-loving  pilgri- 
mage. The  heavenly  ministry  of  music  was  now 
truly  to  be  tested.  It  was  not  many  hours  before 
he  stood  within  that  homely,  quaint  old  architec- 
tural curiosity,  the  Thomas  Kirche,  in  which  old 
Sebastian  Bach  was  Cantor  for  so  many  years. 
There  was  the  old  organ,  far  up,  in  the  second 
gallery,  at  one  end  of  tlie  church,  and  there  were 
assembled  the  boys  of  the  Thomas  School,  some 
thirty  or  forty  in  numDer,  to  sing,  as  they  always 
do  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  motets  and  an- 
thems ;  and  hundreds  of  lovers  of  such  serious 
music  make  it  a  point  always  to  be  present.  This 
time  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hear  any- 
thing of  Bach.  The  pieces  wore :  1.  a  Motet 
by  Eichter,  one  of  the  present  professors  in  the 
Conservatorium,  a  composition  of  much  contra- 
puntal merit  and  much  beauty,  in  a  somewhat 
Mendelssohnian  vein  ;  and  2,  a  Pater  Nosier,  by 
Meyerbeer.     The  music  in  itself  was  not  unedi- 


fying ;  but  the  sound  of  those  sweet,  clear,  fresh 
young  voices,  beautifully  blended,  and  without 
accompaniment,  was  something  almost  angelic, 
and  fell  like  a  refreshing  dew  upon  the  weary 
spirit. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday),  in  the  same 
place,  the  Lutheran  service  opened  with  a  cho- 
rale, followed  by  an  elaborate  Cantata  in  several 
movements,  with  chorus,  soli  and  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, composed  by  Richter,  after  the 
traditional  example  of  old  Bach,  who  every  Sun- 
day for  some  j'ears  made  it  his  religious  task 
there  to  produce  a  fresh,  original  Cantata  of  this 
sort.  The  cleverest  musician  in  our  day  would 
think  it  not  a  small  achievement  to  produce  a 
few  such  in  a  lifetime.  Verily,  if  ever  music  was 
the  daily  service  and  religion  of  a  whole  life, 
praising  God  with  all  one's  heart  and  all  one's 
soul  and  all  one's  strength,  forever  striving  with 
a  pure  zeal  and  contentment  for  the  highest,  in- 
spired with  true  creative  faculty  and  ever  fresh 
designs,  inspired  with  love  of  work,  to  realize 
them,  it  was  so  then  and  there  with  Bach.  Such 
gigantic  industry,  so  patient,  cheerful,  happy,  in- 
spired by  such  genius,  and  aiming  ever  at  the 
most  beautiful,  the  perfect,  undisturbed  by  any 
poor  anxiety  about  the  world's  applause,  but 
thinking  always  only  of  the  best  and  reaching 
it  with  certainty  of  aim  proportioned  to  such  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  is  about  as  good  an  illustra- 
tion as  human  biography  affords  of  what  may  be 
meant  by  "  the  beauty  of  holiness."  A  man  of 
genius  constantly  producing  his  greatest  in  the 
routine  of  weekly  service  !  And  for  whom  ? 
For  what  ?  For  the  congregation  of  a  local 
church,  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
appreciated  the  wondrous  skill  and  subtlety  of 
such  art,  or  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Cantata 
otherwise  than  they  may  have  been  by  any  idle 
passing  notice  of  the  Gothic  ornament  upon  the 
walls  and  colored  windows  of  their  churches; 
and  where  too  it  must  seem  very  doubtful  if  the 
means  existed  for  any  adequate  rendering  of  the 
music,  such  as  we  now  have.  They  heard  each 
Cantata  once,  and  then  it  was  put  away  and  for- 
gotten, not  to  come  to  light  again  until  now,  a 
a  century  later,  when  these  works  are  for  the 
first  time  published  and  performed  in  concerts,  to 
become  henceforth  the  admiration  and  the  study 
of  all  musicians  and  all  music-lovers  who  are  in 
earnest  with  their  art.  It  is  as  if  Albrecht  Dii- 
rer  or  Da  Vinci  had  every  Sabbath  hung  up  a 
fresh  painting,  a  production  of  his  highest  art, 
before  the  altar,  to  be  wondered  at  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  then  put  aside  most  probably  forever. 

On  this  occasion  the  composer  had  for  his  Can- 
tata the  advantage  of  a  modern  orchestra,  which 
Bach  had  not.  It  was  a  sight  hardly  to  be  seen 
elsewhere,  we  imagine,  in  a  plain  Protestant 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  the  organ-loft  brist- 
ling with  violin  bows  and  bassoons,  the  fasces 
(fagotti)  of  the  orchestral  commonwealth ;  and 
it  was  a  sound  as  strange  to  hear  the  confused 
tuning  thereof  going  on  amid  the  chorale  of  the 
morning  service  sung  by  the  congregation  down 
below.  And  among  these  violins  were  famous 
men,  as  David  and  Dreyschock,  and  Dawidoff 
among  the  'eelli.  Conductor  of  the  whole  was 
the  learned  contrapuntist  and  professor,  Haupt- 
mann,  now  for  years  the  occupant  of  old  Bach's 
post  of  Cantor.  It  was  a  sweet,  soothing,  tran- 
quilizing  music,  fit  for  the  religious  hour ;  a  rich 
offering  at  the  same  time  of  artistic  skill,  both  in 
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the  contrapuntal  texture  and  the  instrumentation 
of  the  work ;  the  softer  and  more  sentimental 
passages  (not  in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word)  being 
again  in  a  kindred  vein  with  Mendelssohn.  The 
choir,  of  which  the  soprani  and  alti  consisted  of 
the  boys  we  heard  the  day  before,  sang  it  as  well 
as  one  could  wish.  The  only  drawback  was  the 
place  itself,  and  the  strange  position  of  the  choir 
up  in  that  '•  sky  parlor  "  of  a  great  cold,  dreary 
house. 

The  ne.xt  Wednesday  morning  gave  me  the 
first  taste  of  the  famous  Gewandhaus  orchestra. 
It  was  the  rehearsal  for  the  concert  of  the  follow- 
ing evening,  which  I  also  heard.  Certainly  here 
was  an  assemblage  of  such  musicians,  such  artists 
as  I  had  never  seen  before  in  one  orchestra. 
Here,  too,  were  the  traditions  of  the  place,  where 
the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn  reigned  so  long,  reviv- 
ing and  continuing  the  influence  of  Bach  ;  here 
the  local  pride  in  art,  in  conscious  striving  for 
perfection,  progress,  ("  Aufschwung,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  it),  which,  whether  real  or  in  large 
part  fancied,  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  motto 
it  has  set  up  for  itself  over  the  arch  and  the  bust 
of  Mendelssohn  at  the  stage  end  of  the  tasteful 
little  hall :  Res  severa  est  varum  gandiuvi,  (The 
severe  thing  is  a  [our]  real  delight).  There  was 
an  inspiration  at  least  in  the  audience,  in  large 
part  furnished,  particularly  at  the  rehearsal,  by 
those  engaged  as  teachers  or  as  pupils  in  perhaps 
the  most  earnest  and  ambitious  musical  conserva- 
tory in  the  world.  The  galleries,  sunken  in  the 
wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  above,  were 
filled  with  the  pupils  of  both  sexes,  who  have  free 
admission  to  all  these  twenty  concerts  and  rehear 
sals ;  while  below  one  listened  the  more  earnestly 
that  he  found  himself  sitting  in  the  company  of 
Moscheles,  Richter,  Hauptmann,  Wenzel,  Pap- 
peritz,  professors  in  the  school,  besides  much  of 
the  first  musical  society  in  Leipzig.  It  is  an  or- 
chestra of  eighty.  At  the  head  of  the  unrivaled 
body  of  violins  was  Concertmeister  David,  on  a 
raised  seat,  a  strong,  impetuous  looking  man, 
with  the  confident  air  of  one  long  accustomed  to 
go  ahead  and  set  the  tempo  in  all  musical  move- 
ments where  he  is  concerned.  To  look  upon 
him  one  wonders  at  the  rare  feeling  and  expres- 
sion with  which  he  plays  in  solo,  say  in  a  Sonata 
of  Beethoven,  as  I  heard  him  once  in  private. 
As  Conductor  or  Director  there  stood  forth  a  man 
of  gentler,  finer  mould  apparently,  one  who  seemed 
almost  physically  weak  for  such  an  energetic  office, 
in  the  person  of  Carl  Reinicke,  the  young  suc- 
cessor to  Rietz,  who  has  removed  to  Dresden. 
There  is  something  in  the  voice  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  that  reminds  oue  of  our 
own  Otto  Dresel,  and  he  is  evidently  a  musician 
of  the  same  fine,  firm  fibre  and  the  same  clear, 
earnest  stamp.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pianists  and  genial  composers  of  the 
day,  as  he  with  simple  kindness  gave  me  opportu- 
nity to  know  one  morning,  when  he  played  to  me 
not  only  some  of  the  most  imaginative  works  of 
Schumann,  but  also  some  truly  significant  and 
beautiful  variations  of  his  own  upon  a  theme  of 
Bach,  and  a  charming  Notturno.  Amid  the  ar- 
tistic surroundings  and  in  the  cheerful  and  serene 
atmosphere  of  his  artist  home,  it  was  too  much 
like  hours  now  ever  sadly  to  be  remembered, 
and  the  sympathetic  tones  touched  deeper  springs 
perhaps  than  they  intended.  The  critical  opin- 
ion of  the  Leipzigers  upon  the  new  conductor  as 
such,  and  whether  he  is  to  make  good  the  place 


of  Rietz,  seemed  then  to  be  not  quite  made  up. 
Of  the  three  preceding  concerts  there  had  been 
some  complaint  of  something  like  timidity,  want 
of  that  heroic  vigor  and  decision  in  the  taking  up 
of  movements,  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary  of 
the  most  cordial  understanding,  personal  and  ar- 
tistic, between  him  and  the  sturdy  coryphaeus  of 
the  violins  above-named;  but  one  may  easily  im- 
agine a  conflict  of  temperaments,  beyond  the 
control  of  either,  in  such  a  relationship  of  load- 
ers, which,  in  so  delicate  and  sensitive  a  matter 
as  the  conducting  of  the  orchestral  ship  through 
all  the  rough  and  smooth  seas  of  a  symphony, 
would  naturally  most  disturb  the  finer  nature  of 
the  two. 

But  Leipzig  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the 
man  it  had  called  to  itself,  and  is  proud  of  the 
possession.  As  presiding  spirit  and  director  in 
the  Gewandhans  concerts  they  feel  that  Reinicke 
is  the  right  man.  And  this  is  felt  particularly  in 
the  important  function  of  determining  the  pro- 
grammes, selecting  and  preparing  the  subject 
matter  of  the  concerts.  These  have  been  so  far 
of  remarkable  interest,  representing  many  sides, 
while  always  classical  and  sterling.  Indeed  the 
selections  have  had  quite  an  historical  character, 
illustrating  progress,  and  contrasting  new  with 
old,  not  afraid  even  of  the  newest  tendencies. 
Thus  the  leading  features  of  the  first  concert 
were  one  of  the  latest  works  of  Beethoven,  the 
overture,  op.  124,  and  a  Symphony  and  Violin 
fantasia  by  Schumann  ;  of  the  second,  Beetho- 
ven's 7th  Symphony,  Of  the  third,  Handel's 
•'  Water  Music  " ;  a  tenor  Aria  and  a  Concerto 
(C  minor)  for  two  pianos,  by  Sebastian  Bach  ;  a 
Symphony  by  his  son,  C.  P.  Emanuel  Bach ;  a 
Symphony  by  Haydn,  Aria  from  Mozart's  Idome- 
neo,  and  Overture  by  Gluck.  One  would  gladly 
have  arrived  a  few  days  earlier  for  that.  Anoth- 
er evening  has  been  largely  occupied  with  Cher- 
ubini,  a  composer  much  too  seldom  heard,  taking 
advantage  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The 
Concert  which  I  heard  rehearsed  and  finally 
performed  was  the  fourth  of  the  series  and  pre. 
sented  the  following  works  ; 
First  Part. 

1.  Symphony  (No.  4,  A  major) Mendelssohn. 

2.  '■  0  weint  um  sie,"  from  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies, 

for  Soprano  solo,  chorus    and  orchestra,    (first 
time } Ferd.  Ililler. 

3.  Friihlings-Fantasie,  Concertstiick  for  4  solo  voices, 

orchestra  and  pianoforte N.  W.  Gade. 

Second  Part. 

4.  Music  to  Byron'a  "Manfred,"  with  connecting  poem 

read Robert  Schumann. 

All  fresh  and  modern  again  ;  but  by  composers 
who  had  too  much  genius  of  their  own  to  need  to 
try  by  the  discarding  of  old  forms  to  hide  the 
want  of  genius. 

I  can  never  forget  the  sensation  produced  upon 
me  instantly  by  the  first  notes  of  the  fresh  and 
buoyant  allegro  of  Mendelssohn's  well-known 
"  Italian  "  Symphony,  as  it  sprang  so  fountain- 
like into  the  air  from  those  instruments  that  seem 
quickened  with  one  soul.  It  was  a  delicious  sur- 
prise, thoroughly  stimulating  to  the  whole  musical 
and  poetic  sense,  and  transporting  and  possessing 
you  at  once.  Truly  I  had  never  heard  a  symph- 
ony so  admirably  played.  And  yet  the  orchestra 
had  imperfections.  Some  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments, especially  the  horns,  were  coarse,  —  a 
temporary  misfortune  which  no  doubt  will  be,  if 
it  has  not  been  already  remedied  ;  for  of  course 


the  spirit  exists  there  which  must  bring  the  whole 
up  to  the  standard  ot  past  years  as  completely  as 
the  mass  of  strings,  which  is  magnificent.     A  task 
of  more  difficulty  was  successfully  osayed  by  the 
orchestra  in  rendering  the  overture,  accompani- 
ments, interludes  and  melodramatic  bits  of  Schu- 
mann's "  Manfred  "  music.     To  the  entire  work 
we  listened  with  profound  interest.     It  seemed 
to  be  in   all  respects   one  of  the  very  best    of 
Schumann's  works,  full  of  imaginative  thoughts, 
and  happy  always   in   the   expression   of  them. 
Indeed   a  real  work  of  genius.     The  overture 
(which  has  been  heard  once  in  Boston)  is  a  pow- 
erful reproduction  in  tones  of  the  dark  and  mel- 
ancholy soul  of  Manfred,  with   all  the  dreams  of 
beauty  and  of  love  that  play  across  the  guilty  and 
mysterious  background.     The  songs  of  the  Spirits 
of  Air,  Water,  Earth,  and  Fire,  with  the  Alpine 
suggestions  of   the  accompaniments,  are  full   of 
poetic  beauty  and  rare   and  exquisite  surprises. 
The  tremendous  chorus  of  the   spirits   Manfred 
summons  up  is   of  an   overwhelming   grandeur- 
Then,  too,  there   are  nice  bits  of  pastoral  relief 
now  and  then  in  the  orchestra,  such  as  the  cha- 
mois hunter's  horn,  and  so  forth.     And  the  Ite- 
qidem  from  the  cloister  in   the   distance,  intro- 
duced for  a  finale,  has  a  solemn,  beautiful  effect. 
One  thing  marred   the  whole,  and  that  was  the 
connecting   poem,     which    was   well    read,   but 
which  was  not  Byron  ;  instead  of  that  a  misera- 
ble abridgment  of  the  "  Manfred  "  had  been  con- 
cocted by  same  bardling  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
empty  it  of  all  its  poetry  and  still  protract  the 
performance  to  a  tedious  length.     The  choruses 
were  finely  sung  by  members  of  the  Sing-Akade- 
mie,  the  Pauliner  Sangerverein   and  the  boys  of 
the  Thomas  choir.     The  solos  were  badly  sung  ; 
uninteresting  voices,  and  often  out  of  tune. 

Ferdinand  Hiller's  mournful  music,  if  not 
strikingly  original,  is  masterly  in  style  and  treat- 
ment, and  an  adequate,  beautiful,  impressive 
rendering  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Hebrews  in 
their  exile.  It  is  such  music  as  truly  meets  and 
fills  the  soul  that  is  in  grief.  It  flows  in  a  rich, 
full  flood  of  solemn  euphony.  Would  not  our 
Boston  societies  do  well  to  procure  this  work  ? 

Gade's  "  Spring"  fantasia  is  an  elaborate  work 
marked  by  the  same  individuality  as  all  his  works 
—  the  constant  individuality  of  the  man  and  not 
any  new  individuality  of  the  work  itself.  The 
same  wild  seashore  reverie,  not  unlike  Mendels- 
sohn in  his  "  Hebrides  "  and  "  Scotch  "  Sympho- 
ny, but  weaker  far,  pervades  it.  Portions,  par- 
ticularly of  the  purely  instrumental  interludes, 
were  very  beautiful ;  but  as  a  whole  it  grew  mo- 
notonous, and  the  musical  reflexion  of  the  thought 
in  some  lines  of  the  lively  little  lyric  poem  was 
tame  and  commonplace. 

The  hall  was  uncomfortably  crowded  at  the 
concert.  One  wonders  that  such  an  orchestral 
giving  such  famous  concerts,  must  needs  imprison 
itself  in  and  limit  its  audience  to  a  room  accom- 
modating not  more  than  800  persons;  and  this 
time  many  seats  were  canceled  to  make  room  for 
the  chorus.  It  is  true  the  place  has  its  charm 
and  its  tradition.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  like 
to  keep  alive  good  music  in  the  very  room  where 
Mendelssohn  so  long  presided.  And  so  that  little 
hall,  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  gloomy 
old  pile  of  building,  centuries  old,  is  made  light 
and  genial  with  all  the  symbols  and  suggestions 
of  pure  Art ;  it  is  a  beautiful  hall ;  most  tasteful 
in  its  proportions  and  adornments  ;  Blendelssohn's 
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bust  and  the  motto  over  it,  above  the  stage,  keep 
the  first  meaning  and  intention  always  present; 
and  of  course  it  is  inspiring.  They  have  a  notion 
too,  that  it  is  a  hall  particularly  good  for  sound 
—  so  it  is  ;  and  that  you  catch  all  the  finer  shades 
of  the  orchestra  there  much  better  than  in  large 
halls,  -where  much  would  be  lost.  But  we  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  fortissimos  were  some- 
times lost,  too,  in  the  small  place.  One  must  not 
stand  too  near,  if  he  would  see  a  colossal  work  of 
architecture  or  sculpture.  Leipzig  has  no  large 
music  halls.  In  Dresden  it  is  even  worse,  the 
Symphonies,  as  well  as  Chamber  Concerts,  there 
being  given  in  a  still  smaller  room  in  a  hotel.  In 
Berlin  it  is  not  much  better,  as  to  size.  Strange 
that  we,  in  our  American  cities,  with  not  the 
tenth  part  of  so  much  noble  music  to  be  accomo- 
dated, are  so  much  better  off'  for  music  halls  ! 

But  I  forget.  Leipzig  hna  vast  halls  —  magnifi- 
cent, sumptuous  halls,  worthy  of  royal  halls  of 
state,  in  which  music  is  made  day  and  night,  the 
year  round.  And  so  has  |Dresden,  and  Berlin, 
and  the  other  German  cities.  But  these  are 
cafes,  beer  and  billiard  saloons.  Strange  scenes 
they  present  to  the  uninitiated.  All  the  popula- 
tion throngs  to  them  apparently  ;  through  three 
or  four  hours  of  an  afternoon  or  evening,  thou- 
sands of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  women 
and  children,  whole  families  often,  go  and  sit 
there  around  little  tables,  sipping  coffee,  beer,  or 
what  not,  the  whole  place  cloudy  with  cigar  smoke 
frequently,  many  of  the  women  knitting  or  sew- 
ing in  the  most  comfortable,  sociable  way,  as  if 
in  their  own  houses,  chatting  away  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  music,  but  all  as  silent  and  attentive 
as  at  a  lecture  or  a  sermon  when  the  orchestra 
begins. 

There  are  several  such  places  and  such  or- 
chestras in  Leipzig ;  always  one  or  more  for  a 
resource,  if  time  hangs  heavj'  on  one's  hands. 
Here  the  programme  seemed  mostly  miscellane- 
ous and  light,  now  and  then  a  good  overture  or 
symphony  oflsetting  quantities  of  polkas  and  fan- 
tasias. But  in  Dresden  and  in  Berlin  they  have 
larger  orchestras,  and  programmes  loaded  with 
solid  classical  music,  in  such  amounts  and  such 
variety,  that  the  most  eager  music-lover  can 
hardly  keep  the  run  of  his  too  many  and  too 
tempting  opportunities.  Would  you  believe, 
reader,  that  I  have  actually  heard  in  one  of  those 
places,  amid  all  the  smoke  and  beer  and  coffee 
and  knitting  needles,  the  ninth  symphony  of 
Beethoven — the  three  first  movements  entire, 
and  a  pretty  formidable  abridgement  of  the 
fourth  (the  choral)  movement  to  boot  I  So  also 
the  entire  "Egmont"  music;  and  often  in  one 
afternoon  two  symphonies,  three  overtures,  and 
something  else.  These  are  the  people's  con- 
certs. Of  course  they  are  not  counted  among 
the  high  festivals  of  Art.  But  how  much  they 
are  doing  to  make  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  &o.,  as  familiar  as 
household  words  among  all  classes  that  can  be 
called  respectable  I  How  they  make  the  finest 
music  at  least  as  generally  appreciated  as  the 
finest  poetry  and  other  literature  !  What  an 
education  to  the  heart,  mind,  imagination  of  the 
masses !  What  an  intellectual  resource  to  cou- 
ple with  amusement,  and  make  life  safe  while  it 
is  free  and  happy !  Grief  itself  can  look  on 
such  a  scene  and  thank  God  for  the  inextinguish- 
able sunshine,  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  and 
for  the  genius  of  joy  that  never  dies  out  in  his 
children. 


I  had  hoped  to  say  something  in  this  letter  of 
the  Musical  Conservatorium  in  Leipzig,  and  to 
have  made  myself  more  fully  acquainted  with 
that  famous  institution.  That  must  be  reserved 
for  another  time.  That  week  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Berlin,  to  get  settled  for  the  winter  after  some 
four  months  of  constant  travelling,  in  the  hope 
of  frequent  visits  from  that  centre  to  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  Hanover  and  other  musical  places.  But 
reading  that  those  two  noble  artists,  Clara  Schu- 
mann and  Joseph  Joachim,  were  to  give  the  first 
of  three  concerts  the  next  evening  in  Dresden, 
how  could  I  hesitate  to  go  fii'st  there  ;  and  how 
that  providential  impulse  was  rewarded  it  will 
take  another  letter  to  tell.  A  rich  week  was 
spent  there  ;  and  such  rich  acquaintance,  friend- 
ship I  may  say,  commenced,  that  already  the 
cloud  and  the  heaviness  of  long  weeks  of  bitter, 
restless  solitude  began  to  seem  lightened,  and  the 
world  itself  again.  And  then  came  the  attrac- 
tion back  to  Leipzig  for  one  day  again,  by  so 
rare  an  opportunity  as  a  performance  of  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  of  Bach  !  And  now  several 
weeks  in  Berlin,  rich  with  the  OrpTieus  of  Gluck, 
the  Fidelio  of  Beethoven,  several  operas  of  Mo- 
zart, the  "  Ruins  of  Athens "  music  of  Beetho- 
ven, nearly  all  his  symphonies,  and  more  than  we 
have  ever  heard  in  America  of  the  symphonies 
of  Mozart  and  Haj'dn,  aud  many  more  by  others 
old  and  new,  all  the  four  Leonora  overtures, 
works  of  Schumann,  noble  choral  works,  and 
works  of  all  kinds,  the  mere  list  of  which  would 
be  longer  than  this  letter.  So  indeed  would  be 
the  mere  list  of  what  is  announced  for  perform- 
ance during  the  next  eight  days  here. 

All  this  is  yet  to  be  recorded, — not  to  speak  of 
the  great  blank  covering  a  period  before  this, 
which  may  still  yield  up  some  reminiscences  in 
chance  connection  with  appropriate  topics.  And 
now  that  it  has  pleased  the  good  God  to  lift  this 
ban  of  silence,  we  trust  our  broken  Correspond- 
ence will  continue,  as  before,  its  even  flow,  per- 
haps in  somewhat  deepened   channels.         D. 

PustcHi  Cffrrtspitbente. 

New  Yoek,  Deo.  24.  —  I  regret  that  indisposi- 
tion prevents  me  from  giving  you  any  more  than  the 
programme  of  our  last  Philharmonic  concert, 

Part  I. 
Symphony,  No.  6,  "  La-  Pastorale,''  Op.  68,  in  F. .  ..Beethoven 

Concerto,  for  Piano,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 R.  Schumann 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 
Part  II. 

"  Festklienge,"  Pofeme  Symphonique,  1st  time F.  Liszt 

Grande  Fantaisie  Russe.  for  Violoncello A.  Kummer 

Mr.  F,  Bcrgner. 

Paraphrase  de  Concert,  for  Piano,  "  Rigoietto  " F.  Liszt 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 
Overture,  "  The  Jubilee,"  in  E "Weber 

and  remarking  that  the  whole  was  very  finely  per- 
formed. Mr.  Mills  proved  that  he  has  only  gained 
in  excellency  as  a  pianist  since  his  arrival  here,  when 
he  played  this  same  beautiful  concerto  at  one  of  the 
Society's  concerts.  Mr.  Bekgner  showed  himself 
a  perfect  master  of  his  instrument.  The  Society,  in 
spite  of  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  present  winter, 
is  flourishing  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  first  con- 
cert, instead  of  being,  as  I  mistakenly  asserted  some 
time  ago,  not  as  full  as  usual,  was  the  hestjirst  con- 
cert of  the  season  that  has  ever  taken  place  —  and 
since  then  the  number  of  members  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Mason  &  Thomas'  Soire'es  have  met  with  a  very 
annoying  interruption.  Mr.  Bergmann,  infected 
probably  by  the  spirit  of  a  portion  of  his  adopted 
country,  has  quarreled  with  the  rest  of  the  Quartet, 


and  followed  the  example  of  "  our  little  sister  Caro- 
line." As  he  is  a  rather  more  important  element  in 
the  Union  to  which  he  belonged,  than  the  above- 
named  young  lady  in  hers,  the  delightful  concerts  in 
which  he  took  a  part,  have  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 
The  general  sympathy  is  with  the  deserted,  however, 
and  every  o''e  hopes  that  they  will  find  some  one 
to  show  that  .ilr.  Bergmann's  place  can  be  filled. 

CrircAGO,  Dec.  19.  —  Philharmonic  Society* s  Sec- 
ond Concert. —  One  of  the  largest  audiences  assem- 
bled on  Monday,  Dec.  17,  at  Bryan  Hall,  to  testify 
their  appreciation  for  the  really  excellent  concerts, 
given  monthly  by  this  Society.  At  an  early  hour 
the  Hall,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  West,  was  filled  and  every  seat  occupied. 
PROGRAMME. 

P.\RT   I. 

1.  Overture,  "  Max  RobcFpierre" Litollf 

2.  Romance  for  tenor,  with  Accompaniment  of  Violon- 

cello and  Piano Tiehson 

Mr.  Loui.=i  Mauss. 

3.  Grand  Concerto  in  E,  Opus  11 Chopin 

For  Piiino.  with  Accompaniment  of  Orchestra.    Lar- 
gbetto,  Vivace.    Performed  by  Mr.  Paul  Becker. 

4.  Terzetto  and  Chorus,  from  "  Elijah  " Mendelssohn 

Part  n. 

1.  Introduction  and  Chorus,  from  the  third  act  of ''Lo- 

hengrin"  Wagner 

2.  Allegretto  Scherzando,  (Eighth  Symphony) Beethoven 

3.  Aria  for  Soprano,  from  '■  Gemma  di  Vergy  " Donizetti 

Miss  Anna  Fessel. 

4.  Overture,  •'  Nozze  di  Figaro  " Mozart 

Conductor,  Mr.  Hans  Balatka. 

The  orchestral  performances  throughout  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  the  ever  pleasing  Allegretto 
from  the  8th  Symphony  was  enthusiastically  encored. 
Mr.  Paul  Becker,  the  classical  pianist,  in  his  usual 
smooth  and  graceful  style,  played  the  Grand  Con- 
certo in  E,  by  Cliopin,  a  composition  fidl  of  origi- 
nality and  peculiar  efl"ects.  The  Choruses  from  Eli- 
jah and  Lohengrin,  sung  by  the  Mendelssohn  Society 
and  members  of  the  Philharmonic  were  poorly  sus- 
tained and  lacked  spirit  and  animation.  The  Reel 
tativo  and  trio  to  the  former  were  almost  a  failure. 
Miss  Akna  Fessel  sang  an  aria  from  "Gemma  di 
Vergy  "  with  good  effect,  and  was  heartily  applaud- 
ed. She  has  a  good  vocalization  and  a  voice  of 
great  power  Having  hut  lately  removed  from  Mil- 
waukie,  it  was  her  first  appearance  here,  and  certainly 
a  very  successful  one. 

The  third  concert  is  announced  to  come  off  on 
Slonday,  Jan.  14,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  high 
expectation  by  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Society. 

Nashville,  Tesju.,  Dec.  20. — A  correspondent 
(from  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again),  sends  us 
a  notice  from  the  Nashville  Union,  of  the  second  con. 
cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city.  Every- 
where but  in  our  own  Boston,  Philharmonic  Societies 
seem  to  thrive  this  winter. 

"  Second  Philharmonic  Concert. — The  Philharmonic 
Society  are  giving  excellent  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mise to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  gre.at 
masters  whose  compositions  have  been  stamped  as 
classical,  by  the  acclamation  of  the  musical  of  all 
nations.  Their  programme  on  Tuesday  night  era- 
braced  the  following  pieces,  each  a  gem  in  its  way : 

1.  The  Introduction  and  Allegro  movement  of 
Haydn's  Grand  Symphony  in  D,  (one  of  the  twelve 
composed  for  Salomon's  concerts.) 

2.  Lanner's  Lauterbrunnen  Waltzes. 

3.  A  concert  Overture  by  Kalllwoda. 

4.  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March. 

The  performance  of  Haydn's  Symphony  was,  we 
think,  much  the  most  successful  effort  the  Society 
has  yet  made  ;  the  beauties  of  Haydn's  graceful  mel- 
odies were  enthusiastically  and  skilfully  interpreted 
by  the  various  performers,  and  the  ensemble  derived 
from  Mueller's  masterly  guidance  a  precision  and 
concert  of  action  wliich  brought  out  all  the  finely 
grouped  harmonies  of  the  work. 
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The  set  of  waltzes  next  on  the  programme  was  the 
only  piece  which  connoisseurs  will  hesitate  to  receive 
as  strictly  classical ;  but  really  when  such  a  compos- 
er as  Lanner  uses  the  waltz  as  the  form  of  his  grace- 
ful compositions,  we  lose  siglit  of  the  original  des- 
tiny of  sucli  works  as  subordinate  to  the  business  of 
the  ball  room,  and  enjoy  the  sparkling  fancies  of  the 
composer  as  much  as  if  he  had  constructed  them 
upon  the  more  dignified  model  of  the  overture  or 
symphony." 

Our  correspondent  writes  : 

"  In  addition  to  wliat  is  there  stilted,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle information  about  C.  II.  Mukllee,  our  conduc- 
tor may  be  acceptable  ;  he  is  not  unknown  to  Boston 
musicians  having  I  believe  for  a  season  conducted 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety ;  long  before  that  he  was  known  to  the  present 
writer  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Norwich 
Theatre,  England,  and  of  the  Choral  Society  of  the 
same  city;  this  Society  is  not  unknown  in  musical 
history  being  the  substratum  of  ihe  celebrated  Nor- 
wich Musical  Festivals  for  which  Spohr,  Benedict, 
Mendelssohn,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Bexfield.  Molique 
and  other  eminent  composers  have  written  some  of 
their  best  works.  Among  the  musical  i)eople  of  that 
most  musical  city,  Mueller  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
first  class  orchestral  conductor,  and  has  since  held 
important  positions  in  London,  and  in  various  Amer- 
can  cities  ;  whatever  breeze  it  many  have  been  which 
first  landed  him  in  Nashville,  It  blew  good  fortune  to 
our  Piiilharmonic  Society  which  has  made  wonderful 
progress  under  his  direction,  partly  attributable  to 
ins  skill  as  a  conductor,  and  partly  to  his  extensive 
and  recherche  musical  library,  which  contains  a  variety 
of  scores  of  the  great  masters  almost  unheard  of  in 
this  country.  Cithakista. 


tt» 
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Paris. 

Procrastination  is  also  the  order  of  the  day  at  the 
Opera  Comique.  The  new  opera  which  M.  Offen- 
bach has  been  writing  in  conjunction  with  M.  Scribe, 
is  still  only  in  the  state  of  promise.  The  perform- 
ance has,  however,  been  positively  announced  for  this 
week.  Mile.  Saint  Urbain,  who  is  to  play  the  part 
originally  intended  for  Mad.  Ugalde,  is  said  to  be 
thoroughly  "up"  in  her  part,  and  panting  for  ac- 
tion. The  opera  which  M.  Aime  Maillard,  the  com- 
poser of  Les  Dragons  cle  Vil/ars,  has  written  for  the 
The'atre  Lyrique,  is  also  in  the  limbo  of  suspen.se, 
owing  to  the  unabated  attractions  of  Orphic  and  the 
Val  d' Andorre. 

At  the  Boulfes  P.arisiens  the  egrcgiously  protracted 
run  of  the  pai'ody  on  Gluck's  opera,  Orphe'e  aux  En- 
fers — over  three  hundred  nights — is  about  at  last 
to  be  arrested,  and  Fortunio  will  reign  in  its  stead. 

Mad.  Penco  is  shortly  to  make  her  appearance  in 
Norma  at  the  Italian  Opera,  and  a  new  tenor  from 
Sicily  is  to  play  the  character  of  Pollio.  There  is 
also  to  be  another  d^bitl  on  the  same  occasion — a 
comprimaria  recently  engaged  by  M.  Calzado,  whose 
vocal  powers  are  highly  spoken  of,  will  canvass  the 
suffrages  of  the  public  as  Adalgisa.  There  is  a  ru- 
mor, of  which  I  am  unable  to  test  the  truth,  th.at 
Signor  Uonconi  is  shortly  about  to  perform  a  histri- 
onic tour  de  force,  by  playing  Don  Basilio  and  Fi- 
garo the  same  night.  That  this  .accomplished  and 
versatile  artist  is  fully  capable  of  executing  this  feat, 
and  keeping  the  individuality  of  the  two  characters 
in  question  as  distinct  as  though  there  were  two  Ron- 
coni's  equally  gifted  with  the  dramatic  faculty,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  But  whether  the  proceeding  is 
not  somewhat  undignified,  and  savoring  of  a  vanity 
unbecoming  so  great  an  artist,  is  another  question. 
From  this  point  of  view,  knowing  the  strong  good 
sense  of  Signor  Ronconi,  it  seems  more  than  prob- 
able he  entertains  no  such  intention  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
feat  is  only  possible  in  the  first  act. 

At  this  moment  is  proceeding  a  sale  of  autographs 
of  considerable  interest,  being  the  collection  of  M. 
Lajarriette.  A  few  of  the  letters  may  be  referred  to 
here,  as  specially  connected  with  "  music  and  thea- 
tres." First,  there  is  a  little  note  from  Boieldieu  to 
Choron,  in  which  he  fixes  2,400  francs  as  the  price 
of  a  "Te  Deum  "  for  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame. 
Paer,  who  was  not  so  well  off,  addresses  a  petition  to 
a  minister  of  state,  containing  the  very  modest  re- 
quest that  "  his  superanuated  pension  may  be  con- 
tinued." Favart,  in  a  charming  letter  to  his  wife, 
while  he  admits  that  the  Flemish  women  are  ami- 
able, protests  that  he  will  never  have  eyes  but  for 
her.  Gavandau,  who,  in  179-3,  was  dismissed  his 
post  of  officer  in  the  milice  Parisienne,  supplicates 


the  members  of  the  Comity  Ttivolvtionnaire  to  rein- 
state him,  not  for  his  own  sake,  "  which  is  of  little 
matter,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  and  esteem  of 
his  comrades  in  arms,  the  highest  pleasure  and  fore- 
most need  of  a  true  Republican."  Rouget  de  LTsle 
writes  for  the  directorship  of  the  Opera.  He  prom- 
ises "  to  rescue  that  magnificent  m.anufactory,  that 
immense  centre  of  French  industry,  and  tn  make  it 
a  truly  national  stage,  the  most  splendid  and  the 
least  burthensome  which  has  ever  existed  in  France 
or  elsewhere." 

There  is  a  letter  from  Rachel.  She  is  to  make  her 
re-appe.arance  on  the  1st  of  June.  "But  is  it  per- 
mitted," she  a.sks,  "  in  a  theatre,  that  a  tr.igic  actress 
should  sometimes  suffer  human  affliction  (her  sister 
Rebecca  was  ill)  '!  It  requires  (viz.  the  theatre),  like 
a  despotic  tyrant,  that  our  souls  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  foot  lights.  Allans,  since  I  have  a  salary, 
I  must  turn  somersaults  like  the  clown  {Paillasse.) 
when  the  bills  announce  me." 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Mad.  Raucourt  to 
Andre'  Diimont,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  nrging  him  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  arrested.  She  says,  "  Put  my  note  in 
your  pocket,  that  you  may  be  reminded  of  my  en- 
treaties. Adieu,  Andr(5,  adieu.  Thine  !" — London 
Musical   World,  December  1 . 

Vienna. 

The  reputation  of  the  Kiirtnerthor  Opera  House, 
although,  for  reasons  which  shall  hererttter  be  con- 
sidered, now  somewhat  on  the  wane,  will  give  an  in- 
terest to  the  following  list  of  the  managers  and  sing- 
ers at  present  employed  in  the  undertaking  : — 

General  Directop.s — MM.  Esser  and  Schober. 

FiMANCE  Department — Herr  Stcinhauser. 

CojtPTKOLi.ERS — Comte  Lanzcoransky  and  IIo- 
frath  Raymond. 

Prijie  Donne — Mad.  Csillag,  Mad.  Dustman 
Meyer,  Mad.  Wildauer,  Mile.  Kraus,  Mad.  Hoffman, 
Mile.  Liebhart. 

Contralto — Mile.  Sulzer. 

Seconde  Donne. — Mile.  Ferrari,  Mile.  Weiss, 
Mile.  Kudelka,  and  Mile.  Koschok. 

Primi  Tenoki — MM.  Ander,  Wachtel,  and  Wal- 
ter. 

Secondi  Tenori — MM.  Gunz,  Campe,  and  Ba- 
rach. 

Baritoni — MM.  Beck,  Hr.abaneck,  Libisch,  and 
Rudolph. 

Bassi — Dr.ichler,  Schmied,  Meyerhofer,  Koch, 
Grauer  and  Holzel. 

1st  Violin — Herr  Helmesberger. 

CoNDnCTORS — MM.  Esser,  Proch,  and  Dessof. 

The  band  and  chorus,  formerly  of  such  remark- 
able excellence,  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
fact  of  three  conductors  being  appointed  to  a  post 
which  one  alone  should  fill. 

The  'retirement  of  Eckcrt  from  this  position  can- 
not be  sufficiently  regretted.  Since  he  left  the  pre- 
cision and  vigor  of  both  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
have  but  too  evidently  diminished,  and  it  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that  three 
conductors,  Esser,  Proch,  and  Dessof,  supply  his 
place  alternately,  and  thereby  prevent  the  possibility 
of  that  unity  of  feeling  so  absolutely  necessary  be- 
tween a  band  and  its  conductor,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  long  and  constant  practice  with  each 
other.  It  is  to  this  system  of  divided  management 
that  the  decline  of  the  Karntnerthor  Opera  House  is 
to  be  attributed.  Its  cflfec.t  is  observable  in  every 
branch  of  the  establishment.  Most  evident  in  the 
band  and  chorus,  it  is  also  apparent  on  the  stage  in 
the  slovenly  costumes  and  careless  inise  en  scene. 
Let  us  hope  the  system  will  be  changed,  and  before 
it  is  too  late.  Comte  Lanzcoransky  regain  your 
vigor,  and  don't  let  the  Opera  House,  which  former- 
ly was  an  honor  to  you,  lose  its  reputation  through 
your  indifference  and  neglect. — Ibid. 

London. 

Royal  English  Opera. — On  Monday  night  an 
operetta  in  one  act,  entitled  the  Marriage  of  Georgette, 
was  produced  with  unequivocal  success.  Les  Noces 
de  .Jeannette,  the  French  original,  from  the  joint  pens 
of  MM.  Barbier  and  Carre'  (authors  of  Dinorah), 
was  brought  out  some  j-ears  ago  at  the  Ope'ra  Comi- 
que. The  music,  by  M.  Victor  Masse  gained  the 
first  laurels  for  a  young  composer  who  has  since 
taken  rank  among  the  most  popular  disciples  of  the 
late  Adolphe  Adam,  and  whose  latest  notable  per- 
formance. La  Heine  Topaze,  was,  like  Zes  Noces  de 
Jeannette,  composed  expressly  for  the  now  celebrated 
Mad.  Miolan  Carvalho. 

The  Marriage  of  Georgette  was  preceded  by  the 
ballet  of  The  Ambuscade  and  followed  by  Mr.  Loder's 
admirable  Ni(iht  Dancers.  Mr.  Balfe's  new  opera 
— Bianca,  the  Bravo's  Bride — is  in  active  rehearsal. 


Death  of  Rellstab.  —  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  journalists  of  Berlin,  Louis  Rellstab,  died  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  27.  The  evening  previous  he  had 
been  present  at  the  opera,  and  the  next  morning  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  was  born  April  18,  1799, 
at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a  music  publisher  and 
afterwards  a  bookseller.  Having  finished  his  classi- 
cal studies,  Rellstab,  in  181.5,  entered  the  service, 
which  he  left  in  1821,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
In  1827  he  became  connected  with  the  Gazette  de 
Voss,  to  which  he  contributed  articles  concerning 
music.  He  was  also  one  of  the  collaborateurs  of  the 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris.  Our  readers 
have  not  forgotten  his  recent  correspondence,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  poetic  elegance  of  style, 
filleil  with  images.  Among  his  works  unknown  to 
criticism  may  be  cited  the  libretto  of  the  "  Camp  of 
Silesia,"  for  which  Meyerbeer  wrote  the  score.  A 
long  proccesion  accompanied  his  mortal  remains, 
among  whom  were  seen  Meyerbeer,  M.  de  Hulsen, 
superintendent  general  of  the  Theatres  ;  the  Aulic 
Councillor,  Schneider,  and  a  host  of  artists  from  the 
theatres,  journalists,  &c.  The  singers  of  the  Opera 
executed  several  morceaux  aronnd  the  bier,  before 
the  body  was  removed.  After  the  funeral  oration, 
pronounced  by  the  preacher  Stahn,  the  procession 
moved,  preceded  by  the  bands  of  the  Cuirassiers  and 
of  the  Dragoons  of  the  Guai'd. — Gazette  Musicale. 

Signora  Treeelli,  it  is  said,  has  been  eng.aged  at 
Berlin  for  five  years. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  hardly 
need  that  we  should  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
their  advertisement  on  the  first  page.  There  will  be 
much  curiosity  to  hear  the  new  quintette,  by  Mr. 
Eichberg,  the  accomplished  conduetovof  the  Museum 
orchestra. 

The  Orpheus  Quartette  Club  announce  a 
concert  which  should  be  fully  attended.  The  gentle- 
men composing  this  Club  are  the  very  elite  of  the 
Orpheus  Society,  and  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  at 
the  last  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  Messiah.  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  no- 
tice the  advertisement  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  They  offer  the  Messiah  for  Sunday 
night,  and  we  learn  that  on  the  success  which  attends 
this  performance  depends  some  projected  perform- 
ances at  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Formes  previous  to  his  approaching  return  to  Europe. 

M.  R.  P.  is  informed  that  Rau's  works  on  Beet- 
hoven are  not  biographies  but  a  sort  of  romance. 
They  are  alluded  to  by  the  "Diarist"  in  a  recent 
letter  and  have  not  been  translated  into  English. 


Nathan  KlcnARDSON  — An  TtiPtrucfion  book  for  the  Piano 
has  just  heen  published,  which  purports  to  be  a  coljtction  of 
the  l;ist  efforts  of  the  liiniented  Natiia.n  RIchardson.  -when  in 
fact  it  is  but'a  re-modeling  of  an  old  production,  which  he 
himself  di.'carded  a.s  imperfect,  The  title-page  of  the  book  is 
"The  New  Modern  School  for  the  Piano  Forte."  with  a  par- 
trait  of  Nathan  Richardson,  and  purporting  to  contain  "all 
that  is  oritlinal.  important,  and  valuable,  in  Mr.  R's  former 
works,"  and  it  is  made  to  resemble  in  its  general  appearance 
the  "  New  Method  for  the  Piano,"  which  has  met  with  that 
eminent  success  which  the  genius  of  its  departed  author 
could  not  fail  to  secure  for  it. 

Persons  purch,a.sing  carelessly  are  quite  likely  to  be  misled, 
and  to  take  the  book  when  they  suppose  they  are  getting  the 
New  Method,  though  a  very  casual  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  two  book.s  will  reveal  the  great  ditference  between 
tbeni.  It  is"  deeply  regretted  that  any  publisher  should  be 
found  willing  to  issne  the  book  in  its  present  form.  a.s  to  the 
extent  it  may  be  sold  it  is  injurious  to  the  fame  of  the  author, 
who  is  no  longer  here  to  protect  himself,  -and  takes  from  his 
widow  so  much  of  the, Only  means  of  subsistence  left  to  her  by 
her  distinguished  husband.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  .sales  of 
the  New  Method,  the  copyright  of  which  was  her  legacy,  she 
has  brought  the  remains  of  iier  husband  from  a  foreign  land, 
and  deposited  them  in.  the  soil  which  was  tjimiliar  to  his  youth, 
and  from  future  sales  she  must  rely  for  her  support. 

The  unnecessary  cruelty  of  introducing  as  a  compliment,  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Itichardson  into  a  book  designed  to  do  him  in- 
calculable injury,  we  f(jrbear  commenting  upon. 

These  facts,  we  trust  and  desire,  will  induce  the  friends  of 
music  to  do  justice  to  the  dead  and  the  hving. —  City  Item. 
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Music  and  Peace. 

Music  is  the  language  of  harmony.  It  is  the 
highest  mode  of  articulate  expression,  and  its  true 
voice  ever  speaks  for  peace  and  love.  The  devil 
has  taken  possession  of  all  tlie  hest  tunes,  said  an 
old  divine,  once  upon  a  time,  and  he  might  have 
added  that  he  hired  all  the  poets  too.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  this  transition  age  that  not 
only  poetry  and  music,  but  the  general  arts,  are  re- 
turning to  their  legitimate  ofKces  of  advancing  the 
general  harmony  and  elevating  the  general  virtue. 
The  poets,  whom  Horace  stigmatized  as  cowards  and 
humble  laudators  of  the  deeds  they  were  disqualified 
to  perform,  now  stand,  like  Laraartinc,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  and  John  Bowring,  and  Bryant,  and  Long- 
fellow, in  the  van  of  liberty,  and  have  braved  oppres- 
sion and  wrong  ;  and  painters,  whose  grandest  tai)- 
leaux  were  of  liattles,  now  present  to  tiic  eyes  of  the 
people,  like  Edward  L.andseer,  tlie  beauties  of  peace 
beside  the  horrors  of  war.  Blusic,  wlien  attuned  to 
the  harmonies  of  nature,  always  subdues  and  softens 
tlie  soul.  Thibaut,  the  celebrated  professor  of  law 
in  Heidelberg,  relates  that  a  young  man,  his  guest, 
who  had  listened  to  the  performance  of  a  composition 
of  Lotti,  exclaimed,  when  he  left  his  house,  "  Oh, 
this  evening  I  could  do  no  harm  to  my  greatest 
enemy."  Zwingle,  the  Swiss  reformer,  when  re- 
proached by  Faber,  afterward  Bishop  of  Vienna,  for 
cultivating  music,  said,  "  Thou  dost  not  know,  my 
dear  Faber,  what  music  is.  I  love  to  play  a  little 
upon  the  lute,  the  violin,  and  other  instrument.?.  Ah, 
if  thou  couldst  only  feel  the  tones  of  tlie  celestial 
lute,  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition,  and  of  the  love  of 
riches,  which  possess  tiiee,  would  then  quickly  depart 
from  thee."  When  the  child  upon  its  mother's  knee 
is  weeping,  she  soothes  it  with  a  song.  "  The  an- 
cients pretended,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  that 
nations  were  civilized  by  music,  and  this  allegory 
has  a  deep  meaning;  for  we  must  always  suppose 
that  the  bond  of  society  was  formed  by  sympathy  or 
interest,  and  certainly  the  first  origin  is  more  noble 
than  the  second."  Among  the  instrumentalities  of 
peace  and  love,  surely  there  can  be  no  sweeter,  softer, 
more  affective  voice  than  that  of  a  gentle  voice 
breathing  music. — Burritl's  Citizen. 


Influence  of  Music  on  the  Mind. 

The  love  of  sweet  sounds  has  prevailed  in  every 
age  and  every  clime  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  humanity  since  the  world  beg.an. 
Froin  the  reed  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  with  which  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  bleating  flock,  and  obtained 
a  solace  for  his  own  heart,  to  the  grand  choruses  of 
the  Grecian  drama,  where  refinement  and  luxury 
came  as  aids  to  the  potent  spells  of  harmony,  man, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  whether  in  war  or  peace, 
in  comfort  or  distress,  has  ever  sought  for  emotions 
of  pleasure  in  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

The  ecstasies  of  the  mind  when  brought  under  the 
influence  of  modulated  sounds,  have  often  operated 
as  powerful  aids  to  heroism,  and  to  lofty  purposes  of 
good,  and  have  inspired  feelings  of  poetry  and  devo- 
tion, such  as  in  a  silent  world  could  never  have  been 
born.  The  tragedian  Alfieri  composed  all  his  beau- 
tiful dramas  either  when  listening  to  soft  music,  or 
immediately  after  having  heard  it ;  and  at  such  times 
his  soul  was  so  completely  possessed  with  the  beautv 
of  the  melody  and  the  bewitching  powers  of  musical 
strains,  that  he  was  as  one  inspired  by  some  higher 
power,  and  felt  himself  immortal.  In  fiict,  with 
many  men  of  refined  feelings,  and  possessing  delicate 
sensibilities  to  the  charms  of  music,  the  performance 
of  beautiful  composition  acts  as  a  spell  of  enchant- 
ment, and  deprives  them  of  all  power  to  resist  its 
influence.  Such  men  as  Alfieri,  when  under  the 
sorcery  of  music,  are  as  men  bewitched.  Milton  ex- 
quisitely expresses  this  in  a  passage  where  the  mar- 
riage of  poetry  and  philosophy  is  for  once  perfect : 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  cloi.ster's  studious  pale, 

And  love  the  high-embowered  roof, 

And  antique  pillars  ma?sy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  rirhly  dight. 

Casting;  a  dim.  religious  light. 

There  let  tlie  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below. 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

To  the  potency  of  music  in  influencing  the  feelings 
and  conditions  of  the  mind,  must  we  attribute  the 
attachment  of  races  to  their  native  music  .and  nation- 
al songs.  A  rude,  uncultivated,  and  dejected  pea- 
santry may  suddenly  be  roused  from  their  serfdom 
by  the  airs  and  songs  of  their  homes  ;  and,  while 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  their  wrongs,  in- 
spired with  strength  .and  purpose  to  destroy  them. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  Swiss  soldiers,  when  in 
the  service  of  the  French,  by  an  ancient  air  known 
in  Switzerland  as  the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches,"  was  so 


powerful,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  played ;  it  so 
forcibly  reminded  the  men  of  their  homes  amid  the 
mountains,  as  to  make  them  desert.  Scarcely  any 
people  are  more  attached  to  their  native  music  than 
the  Scotch  ;  and  whenever  they  hear  the  airs  of  their 
own  hills,  they  are  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
love  of  home.  At  the  battle  of  Quebec,  in  17G0, 
while  the  British  troops  were  retreating  in  great  dis- 
order, the  general  complained  to  a  field  ofliicer  in 
Fraser's  regiment  of  the  bad  behavior  of  his  corps. 
"  Sir,"  replied  he,  with  some  warmth,  "  you  did 
very  wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  this 
morning ;  nothing  encourages  the  Highlanders  so 
much  in  the  day  of  action  :  nay,  even  now  thoy 
would  be  of  some  use."  "  Let.'them  blow  like  the 
devil,  then,  if  it  will  bring  back  the  men,"  answered 
the  general.  The  pipers  were  ordered  to  play  a 
favorite  martial  air,  and  the  Highlanders,  the  mo- 
ment they  heard  it,  returned,  and  formed  with  alac- 
rity in  the  rear.  In  the  late  war  in  India,  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  aware  of  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders 
to  their  favorite  instrument,  gave  £50  to  his  troop  to 
buy  a  pair  of  bag-pipes  after  the  battle  of  Porto 
Nuovo. 

The  effect  of  music  on  the  mind  is  much  influenced 
by  association  and  memory.  In  the  attachment  of 
men  to  the  songs  and  airs  of  their  native  land,  there 
IS  also  associated  the  scenery,  the  green  valleys,  the 
brown  woods,  the  mountains,  moors,  and  streams  ; 
which  memory,  with  fancy's  vivid  pencil,  paints  upon 
the  heart  when  awakened  by  the  songs  of  home. 
But  there  is  something  deeper,  something  more  occult 
and  mysterious  in  the  power  of  harmonious  sound 
When  we  listen  to  the  perform.ance  of  exquisite  over- 
tures and  passages  selected  from  the  great  masters, 
when  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the  magical  tones  of 
the  human  voice,  we  become  conscious  of  an  effect 
the  cause  of  which  lies  more  remote  than  the  associa- 
tions of  scenery  and  the  dear  memories  of  home, 
and  which  can  only  be  explained  by  attributing  them 
to  an  internal  and  intuitive  perception  of  the  mind, 
by  which  it  clings  with  rapture  to  these  waves  of 
sound,  not  for  the  memory  of  scenes  which  they 
awaken,  but  for  the  love  of  harmony  alone.  Milton, 
when  his  darkness  was  approaching  him,  speaks  of 
rays  of  light  rushing  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  noise  ; 
and  the  blind  have  frequently  attached  a  perception 
or  idea  of  color  to  sweet  sounds.  The  sen.ses  iill 
mutually  affect  each  other,  and  the  use  of  either  sug- 
gests to  the  mind  certain  objects  which  belong  to  the 
others  also.  It  is  by  this  unity  of  sense  that  the 
whole  being  becomes  enchained  by  modul.ated  sound, 
and  the  correspondence  between  musical  vibration 
and  nervous  action,  is  so  close,  that  music  alone  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  soundness  and  char-acter  of  the  mind.  In  the 
Auxerre  Asylum,  many  insane  persons  have  been 
restored  by  means  of  music ;  and  the  reports  m.ade 
by  inquirers  into  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  invariably 
testify  to  the  value  of  music  in  restoring  the  insane. 
The  highest  geniuses  are  frequently  but  a  few  re- 
moves from  madness  ;  and,  in  snch,  the  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nervous  system  renders  music  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  charms,  Mozart,  even  when 
young,  would  turn  p.ale  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  become  convulsed  at  a  harsh  discord  ;  and  only 
a  melody  and  touch  like  his  own  could  soothe  and 
becalm  his  heart. 

The  old  fable  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  being 
cured  by  the  sounds  of  music  only,  deserves  to  be 
regarded  "with  more  reverence  than  an  old  wife's 
tale.  Democritus  tells  ns,  that  many  diseases  may 
he  charmed  away  by  the  melody  of  a  flute ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Asclepiades  treated  sciatica  .suc- 
cessfully with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  and  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  he  tells  us  that  the  malady  did 
not  disappear  unless  the  diseased  part  trembled  in 
sympathy  with  the  sound. 

There  is  no  music  either  so  soothing,  or  so  capable 
of  inspiring  the  mind  with  energy  and  warmth,  as 
that  of  the  human  voice,  and  it  is  only  in  fo  far  as 
each  instrument  corresponds  with  some  tone  of  utter- 
ance belonging  to  human  passion,  that  it  becomes 
capable  of  raising  the  mind  into  action,  and  endow- 
ing the  nervous  system  with  force,  precision,  and 
vigilance. — Life  Illustrated. 


The  Telegraph  in  the  Opera. — In  the  new 
French  opera  house  about  to  be  erectedj  says  the 
Co7istitutionnel,  "  the  electric  telegraph  will,  it  is  said, 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  An  inst.antaneous  line 
of  communication  is  to  he  established  between  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Mintster  of  State  and  that  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  theatre  ;  a  wire  will  also  run  from  the 
box  office  to  the  principal  hotels,  so  that  strangers 
will  be  able  to  engage  places  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  same  electric 
power  the  prompter  will  be  eu.abled  to  give  notice  to 
the  actors  and  actresses  in  their  rooms  when  the  cur- 
tain is  about  to  rise." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
She  is  thine.     Ballad.  S.  0.  Grover,  25 

An  easy  Bong,  well  written  and  likely  to  tie  received 
■with  much  favor  by  amateur  singers. 

The  hunters  wake  "with  early  morn.    Ballatl. 

"  Robin  Bood."  25 

Ample  vengeance.    Duet  for  two  baritones. 

"  Robin  Hood."  30 

The  first  is  a  fine  song  for  a  baritone  Toice.  The 
duet  should  meet  with  a  ready  sale  as  the  few  operatic 
duets  for  low  men's  voices  that  have  been  available 
for  amateurs,  are  pretty  well  worn.  This  new  one 
will  be  a  £ivorite  with  singers  and  hearers. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Dcr  Freischiitz.     Rondo.  J.  E.  MuUcr.  25 

A  pretty  and  instructive  piece  for  young  scholars. 

Hope     Waltzes.       (Hoffnungstrahlen.).      Four 

Hands.  Johann  Strauss.  75 

One  of  Strauss'  best  sets,  which  is  known  wherever 
the  waltz  is  danced,  in  a  capital  four-hand  arrange- 
arrangement.  TThen  well  played  these  waltzes  have 
a  wonderful  effect. 

Silvery  Shower,  froraBalfe's  "  Enchantress,"  ar- 
ranged for  a  Brass  band  of  14  or  less  numbers. 

BurdiU.  1,00 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  Ditson's  Brass 
Band  music,  which  already  comprises  the  best  and 
most  popular  Serenades,  Marches,  Waltzes,  &c. 


Yelva.     Mazurka  de  Salon. 


J.  Ascher.  50 


A  new  mazurka  by  this  popular  author.  It  will 
soon  be  on  the  piano  of  every  amateur  player  who  is 
fond  of  the  light  sparkling  parlor  music,  which  Ascher 
writes  so  well. 

Books. 

The  Hosanna.  A  new  Collection  of  Psalm 
and  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Motets,  Sentences 
and  Chants,  for  the  nse  of  Clioirs,  Congrega- 
tions, Singing  Schools,  and  Musical  Associa- 
tions.    By  Leonard  Marshall.  75 

In  presenting  a  new  edition  of  this  work  attention 
is  particularly  called  to  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
either  full  choirs  or  quartets.  As  simplicity  in  pieces 
designed  for  general  use  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deside- 
ratum, a  large  number  of  the  tunes  in  this  book  have 
been  made  as  easy  as  possible,  always,  however,  with 
a  care  that  a  just  musical  eflfect  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  mere  facility  of  execution.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pieces  composed  with  particular  reference  to 
quartets  and  dingers  of  more  extended  musical  educa- 
tion, have  also  been  inserted.  Care  has  been  taken 
not  to  omit  those  old  and  well  approved  tunes  which 
have  been  found  so  useful  for  congregational  singing; 
and  several  American  compositions  popular  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  also,  the  Anthem  for  Easter  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  Anthems.  Sentences  and  Choirs  form  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  this  book. 

The  Elementary  department  is  on  the  Pcstolozzian 
system,  it  is  thought  that  the  intelligent  practice  of 
these  exercises  will  impart  not  only  a  theoretical,  but 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  vocal  music. 


Music  BY  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beinjr 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  disLince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin-:  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Robert  Franz. 

Robert  Franz  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June, 
in  the  year  1815,  at  Halle  on  the  Saale.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  and  had  in 
their  characters  none  of  the  elements  to  which 
the  artistic  tendencies  of  their  son  could  be 
traced.  His  father  was,  as  it  not  seldom  happens, 
a  sworn  enemy  to  all  so-called  unprofitable 
things  and  gainless  arts.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  must  have  been  the  more  gifted  of  the  two 
for  music  ;  for  in  his  old  age  he  sang  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  his  children,  a  number  of  chorals 
and  motets,  which  he  had  from  time  to  time 
heard  and  learned  in  his  school-days,  with  the 
purest  intonation  and  most  undeviating  accuracy. 
These  artistic  manifestations  only  extended  to 
church  music — he  was  insensible  to  all  other 
musical  impressions.  His  mother  possessed  sound 
and  sterling  qualities,  and  sought  by  her  own 
diligence  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  culture 
which  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  brought  up.  She  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  her  son  and  daughter  ; 
the  employments  of  the  father  kept  him  the 
whole  day  away  from  the  house,  so  that  he  con- 
cerned himself  but  little  about  this  children. 

In  this  way  the  boy  grew  up,  while  his  relations, 
and  perhaps  even  he  himself  remained  unconscious 
of  the  musical  capacities  slumbering  within  him. 
His  father  took  him  sometimes  to  church  on  high 
festival  days  ;  when  the  customary  church  music 
was  to  be  performed  ;  "  which  must  have  whirled 
around  wonderfully  in  my  head,  for  I  well  re- 
member to  have  dreamed  and  hummed  about 
the  house  for  weeks  afterwards."  But  there  the 
thing  ended.  When  old  enough  he  attended 
the  grammar  school  of  the  Halle  "  Waisenhaus," 
whose  higher  classes  practised  singing  one  hour 
weekly.  'The  "  Cantor  "  now  and  then  allowed 
as  to  sing  two  and  three  part  songs:  the  second 
part  was  sung  by  carefully  chosen  pupils,  to 
whom  I  in  no  way  belonged,  and  who  were 
placed  upon  a  separate  bench.  I  sat  with  the 
larger  number.  Often  I  could  not  resist  the 
strong  desire  I  felt  of  extemporizing  a  second 
part,  and  drew  upon  myself,  in  consequence  of 
this  unlawful  private  amusement,  many  hard 
boxes  on  the  ear  from  the  "  Cantor,"  which  did 
not  however  prevent  me  from  running  courage- 
ously into  the  same  danger  on  the  very  next  oc- 
casion. The  rest  of  the  school  did  not  sing  by 
note,  but  only  by  cipher ;  in  the  higher  classes 
alone  did  the  "  Cantor  "  venture  to  exercise  us 
in  reading  by  note. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  left  the  grammar 
school  and  entered  the  Latin  school,  former- 
ly the  "  Waisenhausgymnasium."  About  this 
time,  as  he  himself  relates,  his  first  musi- 
cal tendencies  were  manifested.  One  of  his 
relations  had  a  son  who  was  a  piano-maker, 
in  Vienna,  and  who,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  mo- 
ther, had  discovered  an  old  clavichord  at  an 
auction.  This  spinet  like  thing,  not  leathered 
but  quilled  and  without  dampers,  he  strung  anew 


for  his  own  use,  and  then  left  it  with  his  mother 
for  her  own  private  entertainment.  "  The  good 
woman  sat  for  hours  at  the  instrument,  and 
thrummed  unweariedly  on  the  keys,  without 
having  the  least  idea  of  music.  My  mother 
gave  me  an  account  of  this  interesting  pastime, 
and  curiosity,  or  if  you  will,  an  inner  voice,  im- 
pelled me  to  take  a  personal  observation  of  these 
performances.  This  decided  my  fate.  From  this 
time  I  was  not  to  be  separated  from  my  relation, 
and  vied  with  her  in  attempts — quite  enough  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end — to  draw  harmon- 
ious sounds  from  the  dismally  groaning  instru- 
ment. The  mere  playing  upon  it  naturally  could 
not  long  content  me,  and  I  forthwith  betook 
myself  to  more  earnest  studies.  In  the  drawer 
of  the  clavichord  I  discovered  a  written  set  of 
long  forgotten  dances,  probably  a  relic  of  the 
first  possessor,  and  this  furnished  the  basis  of  my 
artistic  development.  At  the  grammar  school  I 
had  learned  some  violin  notes,  and  I  found  out 
with  my  own  hand  the  tones  corresponding  to 
them.  The  bass-notes  naturally  gave  me  more 
trouble,  but  these  also  I  gradually  learned,  and 
was  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  lay  quite  exten- 
sive plans.  With  the  most  striking  perseverance 
I  contended  boldly  with  all  obstacles,  though  it 
is  to  this  day  a  complete  riddle  to  me,  how  I  suc- 
ceeded in  successfully  overcoming  them."  His 
mother  must  have  been  at  first  greatly  astonished 
to  witness  this  absorbing  interest,  but  finally, 
though  with  many  shakes  of  the  head,  she  con- 
sented that  he  should  ask  his  father  to  purchase 
the  beloved  instrument  for  hira.  Then  arose  an 
energetic  opposition  ;  his  father  would  not  have 
such  a  disturber  of  peace  in  the  house ;  but  fin- 
ally yielded  to  his  repeated  solicitations  and 
bought  the  linstrument  for  eight  Prussian  thalers. 
Then  began  a  noise  in  the  paternal  house — 
father,  mother  and  sister  from  that  time  enjoyed 
no  more  quiet  hours. 

"  I  was  then  a  stout  boy  of  fourteen  years,  who 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  any  way  and  knew 
how  to  carry  his  point.  So  I  now  petitioned  for 
an  instructor  on  the  piano,  and  my  mother  was 
actually  compelled  to  procure  one  for  me."  A 
relation,  who  played  a  little  on  the  piano,  was 
intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  young  art- 
aspirant,  and  one  need  only  recall  his  own  exper- 
ience, in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  bud- 
ding sapling.  The  teacher  did  not  know  much 
more  than  the  scholar — soon  came  saucy  ques- 
tions, and  consequently  serious  collisions,  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  "  stout  youngster " 
did  not  sweeten  the  task  to  his  preceptor.  The 
final  result  of  these  proceedings  was  a  change  of 
teacher,  though  without  any  especial  gain  for  the 
pupil,  as  the  new  master  was  worth  no  more 
than  the  old  ;  the  little  drama  was  repeated  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  so  it  happened, 
that  I  went  from  one  teacher  to  another,  without 
having  enjoyed  anything  which  deserved  the 
name  of  instruction.  I  found  myself  thrown 
upon  my  own  resources,  and  wavered  about  first 


in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  in  the  most 
bewildered  manner.  Two  circulating  libraries 
in  Halle  supplied  the  varied  materials  for  musi- 
cal studies,  and  all  were  blindly  taken  out  and 
heaped  one  upon  another;  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Herz,  Kalkbrenner  and  Hummel ;  you 
may  imagine  what  a  confused  state  my  head  was 
in.  At  least  these  mad  doings  found  by  chance 
a  wiser  limitation."  A  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium 
named  Abela,  held  once  a  week  a  chorus  prac- 
tising for  the  more  gifted  pupils.  Our  friend 
joined  the  class,  and  the  master's  attention  was 
soon  attracted  to  him.  He  himself  played  but 
little  on  the  piano,  and  was  delighted  to  discover 
in  the  boy  a  "  remarkable  reader  by  note,"  to 
whom  he  could  without  anxiety  trust  the  aceom- 
paniments.  "  These  chorus  rehearsals  certainly 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  my  later 
development ;  the  cantatas  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  the  oratorios  and  psalms  of  Handel  con- 
centrated my  rambling  attention  and  formed  a 
lasting  foundation  for  future  growth.  It  is  true 
I  remained  as  before  self-taught,  but  now  in  a  way 
which"  must  preserve  me  from  a  ridiculous  end." 
As  his  devotion  to  music  took  exclusive 
possession  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  youth, 
— "  wherever  I  was,  it  was  unceasingly  running 
in  my  head  " — so  it  could  not  but  follow  that  his 
studies  at  college  should  be  seriously  interfered 
with.  The  unclassical  pursuits  of  the  youth 
were  at  first  treated  with  ridicule  and  then  with 
harshness — so  much  the  more  intense  did  his 
longing  become  to  devote  himself  unrestrainedly 
to  artistic  pursuits.  While  in  this  distress  he 
entered  a  higher  class  at  the  college — and  his 
parents  found  themselves  finally  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  yield  to  their  lost  son  and  to  place 
no  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  devotion 
to  the  art.  His  mother  was  in  despair,  because 
she  saw  no  end  to  the  thing,  his  father  scolded, 
their  interest  in  him  only  made  his  situation  more 
insupportable  through  taunts  and  reproaches — 
"  only  my  simple  but  unshaken  belief  in  my 
destiny  enabled  me  to  stand  from  amid  all  this 
misery  and  to  induce  them  to  bring  this  painful 
situation  to  an  end,  by  taking  me  from  college, 
and  allowing  me  to  try  my  fate  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Fr.  Schneider.  My  attempts  at  com- 
position had  all  the  faults  of  foolish  self-teaching, 
and  betrayed  neither  talent  for  form,  nor  any 
intrinsic  worth.  If  at  this  day  a  young  man 
should  present  himself  to  me  who  had  accom- 
plished the  same  as  I  had  done  at  that  time,  de- 
siring me  to  decide  upon  his  future  course,  I 
should  advise  him  to  do  anything  else  rather  than 
to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  an  artist.  I  was 
only  an  inferior  performer  on  the  piano,  and  on 
the  organ,  which  I  had  taught  myself,  I  was 
equally  unskilful.  With  regard  to  Schneider's 
requirements  of  young  art-students,  he  was  easily 
satisfied ;  we  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
hours  of  instruction,  and  at  the  orchestra  and 
singing-rehearsals,  otherwise  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves. Here  also  it  ended  in  my  being  again 
thrown  upon  my  own  resources.     Not  a  long  time 
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elapsed  before  I  belonged  to  those  "  personis  in- 
gratis"   wlio  thought  they   knew   many   things 
better  than  the  master.     When  I  reflect  now  im- 
partially upon  my  connexion  with  Schneider,  I 
do  not  wonder  for  an  instant  that  we  separated 
from  each  other  ;  two  more  uncongenial  natures 
than  were  ours  could  scarcely  be  found.     Among 
mv  remaining  fellow-students,  I  chose  only  the 
congenial    ones,    and   we   pursued   our    artistic 
studies   privately   on    our    own    responsibility." 
After  remaining  two  years  at  Dessau  he  returned 
home,  but  at  once  encountered  again  the  same 
bitterness.     It  was  required  of  him  to  give  unde- 
niable  proofs  of  his  ability  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances  in  the  world.      His  composi- 
tions thus  far  were  good  for  nothing,  they  had  the 
doubtful  worth  of  pedantic  studies.      Not  being 
far   advanced   as   a  performer  either   upon  the 
piano  or  upon  the  organ,  our  friend  was  wanting 
in   those   qualifications   which   were   needed   to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  public  in  him.     The 
paternal  house  possessed  no  connexions,  but  on 
the  contrary  was   rather   a   hindrance   to  their 
being  formed.     For  that  purpose  all  the  relations 
desired  to  see  substantial  results  of  his  studies, 
and  as  these  could  not  be  brought  forward,  there 
was  naturally  no  lack  of  reproaches  of  the  sever- 
est and  most  inconsiderate  kind.      In   order  to 
escape  these  he  endeavored  to  obtain  a  vacant 
place  as  music  teacher   and  director  of  a  small 
singing    society    in     Schonebeck.      Some   good 
spirit,  however,  counselled  him  to  take  a  survey 
of  things  in  the  place  itself  before  entering  upon 
the  engagement.      "  But  what  I  saw  and  heard 
there,  was  not  at  all  attractive  !      Without  hesi- 
tation I  shook  the  dust  from  my  feet  and  returned 
to  Halle,  never  more  to  leave  it.     Naturally  this 
attempt  also  aided  in  rendering  my  stay  in  my 
father's  house  still  more  uncomfortable ;  I  was 
deserted  by  all  except  my  mother.      Had  I  not 
possessed  her,  had  she  not  remained  true  to  me 
and  stood   bravely  by  my  side — I  should  have 
sunk  under  this  dreadful  wretchedness." 
After  nearly  a  year  of  such  suffering,  Franz  was 
admitted  into    the  musical  circle  of    Schroner, 
"  Landgerichts    director "    at    Halle,    and    this 
event   exercised   an   important    influence   upon 
his  future    development.      Principally   composi- 
tions of  the   old   Italian    masters   and  works  of 
Bach  and  Handel  were  practised  in  this  circle. 
Franz,  at  first  one  of  the  chorus,  soon  became 
the  accompanist,  and  thus  the  direction  of  the 
whole  fell  into  his  hands.     "  Pufied  up  with  self- 
sufficiency,  the  sad  inheritance  of  the  high  school 
at  Dessau,  I  looked  at  first  with  contempt  upon 
the  efiorts  of  these  dilettanti ;"  they  knew  neither 
simple  nor  double  'counterpoint,  they  knew  not 
how  to  fabricate  canons  or  to  manufacture  fugues. 
Quickly  enough  must  I  have  made  myself  ridic- 
ulous firom  my  arrogance — they  saw  in  my  know- 
ledge  only  means  to  an  end  and  with  regard  to 
this  end  their  views  were  difierent  from  mine. 
They  judged  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  work  of 
art,  not  of  its  form,  the  latter  was  a  matter  of 
course  in  a  true  work  of  art.     That  I  continually 
got  the  worst  in  these  contests  was  plainly  visible 
to  me,  and  I  began  to  reflect  more  deeply  upon 
these  fundamental  principles.      From  this  time 
things  appeared  to  me  in  a  new  light.      The  old 
Italian  masters  did  not  move  me  much,  but  Bach 
on  the  contrary  made   the   greatest  impression 
upon  me.      Until  now  I  had   really  known  him 
only  by  name.      Wholly   astonished  I  entered 


suddenly   upon   a  world  of  which  my  soul  had 
never  dreamed.      At  this  time   also,  began  my 
first  acquaintance   with    Schubert;    and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  what  a  strong  impression  this 
soul  of  fire  must  have  produced  upon  me.      The 
results  of  this  newly  acquired  knowledge  were 
not  slow  to  manifest  themselves,  and  I  drew  a 
dash  over  my  past  life  and  so  to  speak  began  a 
new  existence.      The  compositions  of  Bach  and 
Schubert  served  as  models  for  me ;  first  of  all  I 
entirely  gave  up  composing :  what  I  wished  to 
express,  was  in  the  most  violent  opposition  to  my 
now  circumscribed  interests.      These  raged  en- 
tirely unchecked  within  me  and  finally  took  pos- 
session of  me  so  wholly,  that  my  devotion  to  them 
was  fast  becoming  morbid.      Schubert  especially 
wrought  so  fearfully  upon  my  brain,  and  made 
my  nervous  system  so  irritable  that  it  unfortun- 
ately made  me   subject  to  a  deafness,  which  to 
this  day  still  torments  me."      Gradually   his  ac- 
quaintance in   Halle  became  extended   beyond 
that  little  circle.     Intercourse  with  young  acade- 
micians furthered  his  culture ;  Ruge's  periodical 
review,  which  at  that  period  was  exerting  a  great 
influence  in  Halle,  aided  his  strivings ;  the  phil- 
osophical, festhetic  and  critical   knowledge  also 
that  he  had  acquired,  found  application  in  his 
artistic  studies,  and  aided  him  in  an  important 
manner  to  understand  the  principles  of  art.     He 
had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
"  a  continual  coming  and  going,  with  a  constant 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  ideas,  refreshed  me  infin- 
itely, and  taught  me  to  look  at  things  and  to 
judge   of  them  from   difierent   points   of  view. 
After    my  passion   for  Bach   and   Handel   had 
somewhat  cooled,  or  rather  after  I  had  appropria- 
ted to  myself  what  in  them  was  congenial  to  my 
nature,  a  period  followed,  which  drew  me  strong- 
ly towards  my  eminent  cotemporaries.      Pre-em- 
inently did   Schumann  bring  to  maturity,  much 
that  until  then  slowly  fermenting  had  been  work- 
ing within  me."      A  long  journey  to  Salzburg 
and  the   Tyrol  which  Franz  undertook  for  the 
sake   of  trying  to  restore  his  hearing,  must  have 
exercised  a  healing  and  strengthening  influence 
upon  his  whole  being,  for  after  his  return,  signs 
suddenly   appeared   of    self-dependent    creative 
powers:  "  I  must  compose,  because  I  cannot  help 
it.     The  longer  my  powers  had  been  pent  up, 
the   more   stormily   did   they   now   burst   forth. 
From  that  time  I  date  my  true  studies  ;  I  taught 
myself  art-expression.       With  every  new  song 
my  power  increased,  and  I  gained  variety  in  form, 
which  until  then  had  been  wanting  to  me.      The 
necessity  of  acquiring  clearness  in  my  ideas  was 
exceedingly  useful  to  me ;  I  never  succeeded  in 
composing  until  I  knew  exactly  what  I  meant  to 
express.      Ambition  had  until  then  been  a  stran- 
ger to  me — that  also  had  been  an  advantage  to 
me ;  for  I  composed  not  for  others,  but  first  of  all 
for  myself,  pouring  forth   my  little  sorrows  and 
joys  in  true  artistic  genius.     This  egotism  did  not 
allow  me  to  think  of  bringing  my  compositions 
into  publicity — that  seemed  to  me  like  a  profana- 
tion of  my  holiest  feelings."      Many  friends  of 
our  artist,  and  among  them  especially  his  present 
brother-in-law    "  Hinrichs,"  urged  him   strongly 
to  publish  some  of  his  sets  of  songs.      He  sent 
them  to  Schumann  who  interested  himself  most 
earnestly  about  them,  and   almost   immediately 
obtained  a  publisher  for  them.      Of  his   method 
of  occupying  himself  with   art,  he  says  himself, 
that  in  spite  of  his  constant  musical  pursuits,  he 


could  yet  speak  of  no  really  musical  studies  in 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  any  one  time. 
"I  threw  myself  over  head  and  ears  into  every- 
thing which  interested   me,  and  can  only  truly 
think  of  myself  as  enjoying.      By  nature  I  pos- 
sessed great  powers  of  observation,  I  never  en- 
joyed blindly,  but    ever  sought   to    understand 
clearly   the  reasons  of  my  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  the  objects.      To   this   harmonious 
balance  between  reason  and  feeling  do  I  owe 
principally  what   I  have  become;  it  has  helped 
me  easily  to  surmount  all  difficulties.      A  sound 
instinct  also  impelled  mo  to  occupy  myself  only 
with  those  things  whish  corresponded  to  my  taste 
and  feeling,  and  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  whatever  was  in  opposition  to  my  own  indi- 
viduality.     In  enjoying  I  have  always  learned, 
and  that  has  been  my  experience  until  the  pre- 
sent day.      That  I  almost  exclusively  employed 
the  song-form,  and  but  seldom  wrote  in  any  other 
manner,  was  at  first  the  result  of  irresistible  ne- 
cessity :  later  I  was  convinced  that  in  this  form 
my  meaning  received  its  truest  expression.      In 
the  main  I  have  not  swerved  from  this  rule,  and 
could  with  difficult}'  resolve   to  make   a  trial  of 
any  other  mode."     Franz  lives  at  present  honor- 
ed in  Halle  his  native  place,  which  could  not  re- 
fuse to  recognize  his  genius,  although  his  fame 
first  extended  itself  abroad,  before  he  was  justly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-townsmen.     Thus  grad- 
ually the  direction  of  the  "  Sing-Akademie  "  and 
the  Halle  "  Gesellschafts  Concerte"  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  already  their 
organist.      At  the  University  he  had  lately  been 
elected  music  director.     He  had  given,  as  befcre 
mentioned,   a   direction    and   important   artistic 
meaning  to  the  musical  life  at  Halle,  especially 
through  numberless  classical  performances,  more 
particularly  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel ; 
the  firm  yet  modest  character  of  our  artist  can- 
not fail  to  exercise  an  important  moral  influence 
over  his  whole  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintan- 
ces, the  performances  of  the  Halle  "  Akademie" 
are  a  reflection  of  himself;  musically  solid,  upon 
the   ground   work  of  perfection   full  of  freedom, 
without  vain  show  or  regard  to  momentary  con- 
sequences.     Franz  at  present  enjoys  the  univer- 
sal  esteem  of  his   fellow-townsmen,  and  the  ex- 
alted appreciation  of  his  fellow-artists. 


For  Dwight's  Jourual  of  &IU5ic. 

Music  in  Prance. 
We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  an  epitome  of 
French  musical  history,  some  sketch  book  of  the 
annals  of  the  art,  which  might  serve  as  the 
thread  upon  which  to  string  the  facts  in  history 
and  biography,  which  we  are  continually  picking 
up  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  hut  which  we 
know  not  exactly  how  to  place  in  proper  histori- 
cal and  chronological  order.  There  are  plenty 
of  old  books,  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent 
—  none  of  them  to  our  purpose.  M.  Charles 
Poisot,  of  Paris,  has  just  published  the  book 
needed.  Originally  essays  in  the  Univers  Musi- 
cal, it  is  now  a  carefully  revised  but  rapid  survey 
of  the  music  of  his  country  down  to  the  year 
1860.  The  whole  forms  but  a  small  duodecimo 
volume  of  some  SOO  pages.  The  first  seven 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  sacred  or  liturgic  music,  of  course  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  of  which  confession  the 
author  is  a  devoted  member,  as  a  hundred  pas- 
sages in  his  work  prove.     This  fact,  however,  is 
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one  which  rather  adds  to  tlian  diivihiishL's  the  in- 
terest of  his  book,  as  it  gives  us  an  insight  into 
that  religious  feeling,  from  which  has  sprung  so 
much  of  the  most  glorious  music  of  the  greatest 
composers  —  that  of  tlie  mass,  the  highest  form 
of  music  in  the  opinion  of  sucli  men  as  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Cherubini. 

Then  follow  sketches  of  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  of  the  Chanson  and  Vaudeville,  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  Instrumental  JIusic,  the 
Conservatoire,  &e. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  do  our  readers  no 
greater  favor  than  to  give  them,  from  time  to 
time,  portions,  of  this  work  of  M.  Poisot,  and 
beginning  with  a  translation  of  the  first  few 
chapters  of  the  book,  not  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting, but  we  hope  of  no  small  value,  especially 
to  that  portion  of  our  readers  who  sympathize 
with  the  author  in  their  religious  faith. 

We  add  here  some  passages  from  M.  Poisot's 
introduction,  from  which  the  reader  will  see  that 
he  is  as  devoted  a  Frenchman  as  he  is  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic.  Whether  the  reader  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  the  author's  claims  of  credit  to 
France  and  Frenchmen,  is  perhaps  a  question. 
What  he  says  of  the  Bards  may  not  perhaps  be 
new,  but  as  they  form  his  starting  point,  it  seems 
proper  that  it  should  find  a  place  here. 

"  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,"  says  M.  Poisoti 
"  has  treated  the  subject  which  I  have  here  un- 
dertaken. Yet,  in  fact,  precious  documents  are 
scattered  through  great  numbers  of  books ;  but 
they  needed  to  be  brought  together,  made  com- 
plete and  arranged  in  chronologic  and  historic 
order. 

"  This  seems  to  me  the  right  time  to  bring  out 
to  the  light  our  French  school,  formerly  so  bril- 
liant, still  so  remarkable  and  yet  so  little  known 
by  artists,  amateurs  and  the  public  generally. 

"  Opera,  it  is  true,  originated  in  Italy ;  Ger- 
many is  the  fatherland  of  instrumental  music  and 
the  symphony  ;  but  France  had  also  its  national 
music  in  the  chanson,  the  vaudeville  and  the 
comic  opera.* 

"  Through  the  good  sense, taste  and  wise  eclec- 
ticism which  characterize  it,  the  French  school  at 
the  present  time  tends  to  become  universal  in 
Europe  and  to  rule  the  entire  musical  world. 
[Bravo,  M.  Poisot!]  Why  does  every  illustrious 
stranger  seek  with  such  ardor  success  in  Paris  ? 
Because  Paris'ls,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  modern  Athens,  the  city  which  makes 
reputations ;  and  as  our  language,  so  clear,  so  per- 
spicuous, so  precise,  tends  by  its  use  in  European 
diplomacy  to  conquer  the  place  held  by  the  Latin 
in  the  middle  ages,  so  our  school  of  music  is  sub- 
stituting itself  for  all  others  through  its  faculty  of 
absorbing  the  various  merits  of  the  schools  of  the 
most  diverse  countries.       *       »       *       »       * 

"  Before  speaking  of  the  divisions  which  we 
have  adopted  in  this  work,  let  us  cast  a  glance 
backward  upon  the  music  of  the  ancient  races, 
which  fixed  themselves  successively  upon  the  soil 
which  we  inhabit." 

We  omit  what  the  author  now  says  upon 
Enoch  and  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cain,  and  other 
worthies,  doubtless  better  known  to  our  readers 
than  to  the  public  which  M.  Poisot  addresses. 
Nor  will  we  follow  him  in  following  the  disper- 

*  Has  England  nothing?  Can  M.  Poisot  show  any  serrular 
part  music  earlier  than  the  old  English  "  Sumer  is  icumen 
in"?  German  writers  allow  (by  inference)  credit  to  England 
iu  this  branch  of  music. 


sions  of  the  races  which  sprang  from  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhct,  but  take  him  up  again  at  the  point 
where  he  speaks  of  Bardisni. 

"  According  to  J.  C.  Walker,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  ihe  Irish  Bards,  (4to.  Dublin,  1786),  Amber- 
gin,  brother  of  Heber,  first  ]\Ionarch  of  Ireland, 
had  the  rank  of  Chief  of  the  Bards.  This  dig- 
nity imposed  on  him  the  triple  duty  of  poet,'  his- 
torian and  legislator.  The  Colleges  of  the  Bards 
were  held  in  the  depths  of  oaken  forests.  There, 
the  Druids  taught  their  disciples  the  elements  of 
historj',  the  art  of  oratory,  the  Laws,  by  means 
of  poetry,  in  which  was  contained  all  the  sci- 
ence of  those  distant  ages.  Music  was  always 
connected  with  this  multiple  coui'se  of  instruction 
and  was'regarded  as  the  most  exquisite  division  of 
human  knowledge.  Their  teachings  were  oral, 
and  were  continued  from  twelve  to  twenty  years. 

"  The  word  Bard  comes  from  Bar  or  Barydd 
which  signifies  the  "  fine  frenzy"  or  exaltation  of 
the  poet.  Famous  singers  celebrated  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre  or  harp  the  acts  and  deeds  of 
heroes  and  preserved  the  genealogies  ot  all  their 
princes  which  they  carried  back  in  a  dii-ect  line 
to  Adam ! 

"  In  Ireland,  when  the  student  had  finished 
his  course,  a  bonnet  called  barred  and  the  degree 
Ollamh  (or  doctor)  were  conferred  upon  him. 
Every  profession  being  hereditary  the  candidates 
for  Bardism  were  necessarily  of  certain  families. 

"As  soon  as  the  young  Bard  had  received  his 
degree  of  Ollamh,  the  choice  of  his  profession 
was  determined  by  that  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  became  Filea,  Breitheamh  or 
Seanacha  according  to  his  birth  ;  these  oflices, 
long  united  in  the  same  person,  had  become  sepa- 
rated, their  duties  being  thought  too  numerous  for 
a  single  individual. 

"  The  Ollamliain-re-dan  or  Filidhe  were  poets ; 
they  preserved  in  verse  the  traditions  of  religion  ; 
they  animated,  both  before  and  during  the  com- 
bat, the  soldiery  with  martial  odes  and  songs  of 
war;  they  celebrated  valorous  deeds,  and  com- 
posed verses  upon  the  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  of  the  chiefs  and  princes,  who  held  them 
in  their  service.  The  Filidhe  were  also  the  her- 
alds and  faithful  followers  of  their  princes;  they 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  clad  in  long 
white  flowing  robes,  holding  magnificent  harps  in 
their  hands  and  surrounded  by  the  Orfidiijh  or 
musicians  of  the  orchestra. 

"  During  battte,  they  held  themselves  aloof 
and  from  a  safe  place  —  their  persons  being  held 
sacred  —  watched  the  deeds  of  their  chieftain. 
The  muse  animated  them  and  aided  their  watch- 
fulness :  some  even  pretended  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, and  the  better  instructed  among  them  were 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Druids. 

"  The  Breitlieamliain  or  Brehons  promulgated 
their  laws  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  sitting  upon  an 
eminence  in  the  open  air.  They  united  the 
double  functions  of  judges  and  legislators. 

"  The  Seanachaidhe  were  antiquaries,  genealo- 
gists and  historians  ;  each  province,  chief,  prince 
had  their  own. 

"  Besides  these  three  orders  of  Bards,  there 
was  another  of  inferior  grade  comprehending  all 
players  upon  instruments.  To  all  classes  of 
these,  their  profession  was  also  hereditary. 

"In  Gaul,  as  in  Ireland,  the  Bards  immortal- 
ized in  their  verses  the  actions  of  heroes ;  more- 
over they  of^en  interposed  in  combat  and  through 
their  influence  the  sword  was  often  returned  to 


its  scabbard.  They  even  censured  their  chiefs, 
when  their  actions  were  not  exempt  from  re- 
proach. 

"  Thus  viewed,  the  part  wdiich  music  played 
becomes  really  sacerdotal.  It  added  to  the  maj- 
esty of  religious  rites,  by  giving  more  of  force 
and  harmony  to  public  prayer,  appeased  the  fury 
of  the  warriors,  taught  history  and  preserved 
the  memory  of  grand  deeds,  reprehended  those 
who  did  wrong;  truly  grand  and  important  func- 
tions, whose  benefits  might  in  our  day  be  felt,  if 
those  who  rule  in  art  would  rvtll  it  seriously  and 
perseveringly. 

"  Under  the  Koman  dominion  Gaul  received 
the  influence  of  Greek  civilization,  but  the  Ko- 
man emperors  were  often  cruel  and  sanguinary. 
A  law  of  Claudius  abolished  the  Druidical  rites 
and  ordained  the  extermination  of  the  priests. 
The  noble  profession  of  the  Bards  degenerated 
by  degrees  under  the  corrupting  influence  of 
strange  and  pagan  manners.  According  to  Athen- 
aeus,  they  became  mere  courtiers  and  parasites. 

"  The  prineipal  string  instruments  in  use  in 
Roman  Gaul  were  the  barbiton  or  lute ;  the 
psaltery  of  ten  strings,  which  were  played  with  a 
plectrum ;  the  cythary  of  two,  four  or  eight 
flaxen  strings,  under  powerful  tension.  Among 
the  wind  instruments  were  the  horn  of  the  Ur- 
ochs  ;  the  marine  trumpet  [?]  ;  Pan's  pipes;  trum- 
pets, straight  and  curved  ;  the  simple  flute,  straight 
or  curved,  long  or  short ;  and  the  double  flute  of 
wood  or  silver.  The  bag  pipes  and  shepherd's 
pipes  are  curious  relics  of  our  ancient  instru- 
ments. The  instruments  of  percussion  in  use  in 
those  times  were,  cymbals,  crotalei),  cithern,  (of 
Egyptian  origin),  and  the  Basque  drum.  But, 
soon  the  invasion  by  barbarous  nations  began  to 
pull  down  the  structure  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
the  Burgundians  and  Franks  successively  overran 
Gaul,  and  Clovis  founded  the  first  united  French 
monarchy. 

"  A  grander  cause  of  civilization  had  risen  in 
the  East.  In  time  of  Augustus  Christianity 
was  born  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  The  apos- 
tles soon  spread  the  Good  News  in  all  lands. 
The  church  at  Lyons  was  founded  by  Pothin  and 
Iranaeus,  coming  thither  from  Smyrna.  Chris- 
tians were  multiplied  through  the  influence  of  el- 
oquent preaching  but  more  through  martyrdom. 
Clotilde  converted  Clovis.  Martin,  Hilaire  and 
Denis  had  planted  the  faith  among  the  Gauls. 
When  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  caused  the 
dark  mysteries  of  Druidism  to  vanish,  the  Bards 
no  longer  sang  the  praises  of  false  gods,  but 
made  their  harps  to  sound  in  honor  of  the  Trini- 
ty. The  Christians  also  spread  their  doctrines 
with  the  aid  of  hymns  and  sacred  canticles. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  all  times,  under  all  forms  of 
civilization  aud  religion,  music  was  added  to 
prose  and  poetry  to  augment  their  force  and  add 
to  their  effects." 

(To  be  continned.) 


Moravian  Christmas  Festivities. 

In  no  church  upon  earth  are  tlie  festivities  which 
characterize  Christmas  better  calculated  to  arouse 
and  impress  a  just  conception  of  the  holy  subject  of 
comniemoration,  than  among  that  devoted  band  of 
Christ's  followers — the  Moravians.  Truthful  speci- 
mens of  art,  illustrating  a  variety  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  nativity,  decorate  the  houses  of  the 
village  congrej^ations,  while  the  services  in  the 
churches  themselves  are  conducted  with  appropriate 
forms,  heightened  by  impressive  and  beautiful  music. 
To  the  children,  especially,  are  these  annual  religious 
demonstrations   fraught  with  the   highest   temporal 
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and  spiritual  pleasure — scenes  and  services  these 
wliicli  cling  as  llic  ivy  itself  to  their  hearts,  through 
all  the  shifting  phases  of  after  life.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  a  prominent  place  is  assigned  the  little  ones  of 
the  flock,  immediately  in  front  of  the  minister,  who 
discourses  upon  the  gospel  narrative  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  in  language  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  simplest  intellect.  The  children  unite  enthusias- 
tically m  the  hymns  of  joy  and  praise;  and,  to  quote 
an  able  writer,  "  when,  near  the  close,  Christ  is  being 
sung  as  the  '  Light  of  the  World  and  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness,' the  doors  of  the  hall  are  thrown  open,  and 
hundreds  of  burning  wax  tapers  illuminate  the  uncer- 
tian  light  of  the  declining  day,  words  cannot  express 
the  delight  beaming  in  the  countenances  of  the  happy 
gathering  of  little  ones."  Festivities,  thus  peculiar 
and  impressive,  annually  congregate  into  the  Mora- 
vian towns  immense  herds  of  country  farmers  Avith 
their  sons  and  daughters.  These  latter  are  attracted 
by  the  twofold  object  of  witnessing  the  religious  exer- 
cises, and  of  gadding  through  various  houses  in 
which  there  may  be  found  ingenious  and  tasteful 
"  Putzes,"  or  Christmas  decorations  ;  many  of  which 
it  may  be  remarked,  would  suffer  but  little,  when 
subjected  to  severe  art  criticism.  Amid  boughs  of 
spruce,  hung  in  graceful  and  thickly  netted  wreaths 
and  festoons,  forming  verdant  alcoves,  may  be  dis- 
covered fanciful  imitations  of  landscape  features ; 
mills  in  active  operation  ;  ponds  alive  with  ducks  and 
geese,  steadily  sailing  with  the  motion  of  unseen 
magnets ;  flocks  of  sheep  and  squadrons  of  grazing 
cattle;  and  perchance,  suspended  over  all  this  idyllic 
scene  in  miniature,  a  large,  illuminated  transparency, 
portraying  with  vivid  effect  the  infant  Saviour  in  his 
rude  manger,  surrounded  by  the  brute  denizens  of 
the  stable.  Angels  pendant,  swing  gracefully  through 
the  scene,  lighted  into  effect  by  multitudinous  wax 
candles. 

The  music  in  the  church  services  is  admirable  and 
appropriately  chosen.  Rich,  gushing  tones  of  the 
organ,  moulded  into  devotional  harmonies  by  well- 
skilled  students  of  the  solid  German  choral  style, 
peal  solemnly  through  the  sacred  edifice  ;  and  from 
the  key-note  at  the  close  of  the  voluntary  proceeds  a 
classic  symphony,  in  which  a  full  orchestra  combines 
with  the  instrument,  thus  doubly  enhancing  the  effect 
And  aftar  the  symphonic  prelude,  the  choir,  number- 
ing many  well-trained  voices,  vocalizes  anthems  re- 
plete with  love  and  gratitude — glorifying  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  world's  Saviour  in  strains  of  joyous  and 
heavenly  harmony.  These  anthems  are  culled  from 
the  works  of  Haydn,  Graun,  Beethoven,  Beckler,  and 
others  ;  nor  can  any  person  who  has  ever  heard  the 
Rev.  Francis  Hagen's  beautiful  composition — ilor- 
genstern  aut' J'aensti  e  Nacht — sung  in  alternate  melodic 
movements  by  the  choir  and  the  band  of  little  chil- 
dren below,  forget  its  almost  heavenly  effect.  Many 
of  our  patrons,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  cele- 
brated Moravian  schools,  will  recall  vividly  the 
scenes  herein  described.  May  each  succeeding 
Christmas  find  them  as  happy  as  they  must  have 
been  while  seated  in  the  unostentatious  churches  of 
the  villages  wherein  passed  their  school  days.  And, 
in  conclusion,  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  prosperous 
New  Year  to  every  reader  whose  eyes  may  chance  to 
light  upon  this  article  I — Amateur's  Guide,  Phil. 


Women  and  Music. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  '■  Professor's  Story  "  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  speaks  thus  of  the  women  without 
music  in  their  souls. 

'*  Beware  of  the  woman  who  cannot  find  free  utter- 
ance for  all  her  stormy  inner  life  either  in  words  or 
song  !  So  long  as  a  w  oman  can  talk,  there  is  nothing 
she  cannot  bear.  If  she  cannot  have  a  companion 
to  listen  to  her  woes,  and  has  no  musical  utterance, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  then — if  she  is  of  the  real  wo- 
man sort,  and  has  a  few  heartfuls  of  wild  blood  in 
her,  and  you  have  done  her  a  wrong — double  bolt 
the  door  which  she  may  enter  on  noiseless  slipper  at 
midnight  ;  look  twice  before  you  taste  of  any  cup 
whose  draught  the  shadow  of  her  hand  may  have 
darkened  ! 

"  But  let  her  talk,  and,  above  all,  cry,  or  if  she  is 
one  of  the  coarser-grained  tribe,  give  her  the  run  of 
all  the  red-hot  expletives  in  the  language,  and  let  her 
blister  her  lips  with  them  until  she  is  tired,  she  will 
sleep  like  a  lamb  after  it,  and  you  may  take  a  cup  of 
cofl'ee  from  her  without  stirring  it  up  to  look  for  its 
sediment. 

"  So,  if  she  can  sing,  or  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strument, all  her  wickedness  will  run  off  through  her 
throat  or  the  tips  of  her  lingers.  How  many  trage- 
dies find  their  peaceful  catastrophe  in  fierce  roulades 
and  strenuous  bravuras  I  How  many  murders  are 
executed  in  double-quick  time  upon  the  keys  which 
stab  the  air  with  their  dagger-strokes  of  sound  ! 
What  would  our  civilization  be  without  the  piano  1 


Are  not  Erard  and  Broadwood  and  Chickcring  the 
true  humanizers  of  our  time.  Therefore  do  I  love 
to  hear  the  all-pervading  him  turn  jarring  the  walls 
of  little  parlors  in  houses  with  double  door-plates  on 
their  portals,  looking  out  on  streets,  and  courts  which 
to  know  is  to  he  unknown,  and  where  to  exist  is  not 
to  live,  according  to  any  true  definition  of  living. 
Therefore  (complain  I  not  of  modern  degeneracy, 
when,  even  from  the  open  window  of  the  small  un- 
lovely farm  house,  tenanted  hy  the  hard-handed  man 
of  bovine  flavors  and  the  flat  patterned  woman  of 
broken  down  countenance,  issue  the  same  familiar 
sounds.  For  who  knows  that  Almira,  but  for  these 
keys,  which  throb  away  her  wild  impulses  in  harm- 
less discords,  would  not  have  been  floating,  dead,  in 
the  brown  stream  which  runs  through  the  meadows 
by  her  father's  door, — or  living,  with  that  other  cur- 
rent which  runs  beneath  the  gas  lights  over  the 
slimy  pavement,  choking  with  wretched  weeds  that 
were  once  in   spotless  flavor. 


Ifoigljfs  lowrnitl  of  Siisir. 
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Music    in   this    Numcer.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
■'  Marttia,"  Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence- 

New  Seeies. 
No.  2. 

Beklin,  Dec.  6, 1800. 
After  the  week  dessribed  in  Leipzig  came  a 
yet  richer  week  in  Dresden,  most  beautiful  of 
German  cities.  Golden  October  days,  most  rich 
and  solemn,  and  nights  as  lustrous  as  the  crystal 
air  and  harvest  moon  at  its  full  could  make  them. 
But  no  —  before  going  on  with  our  slow  record 
of  the  past,  what  if  we  gratify,  or  perhaps  tanta- 
lize, the  impatient  reader  by  a  moment's  leap 
over  into  the  present.  Let  us  anticipate  an  in- 
stant and  take  just  a  glimpse  of  what  is  doing 
here  and  now.  It  is  a  bare  inventory  that  I  have 
to  offer,  simply  the  musical  programme  of  this 
week  in  Berlin ;  which  shall  serve  as  a  sample, 
hardly  above  the  average,  of  the  whole  winter. 
See  then  what  may  be  heard  in  Berlin  in  a  single 
week.  If  the  list  is  unusually  rich  in  some  par- 
ticulars, as,  for  instance,  in  concerts  of  the  great 
choral  societies,  it  is  below  the  average  in  others, 
say  in  the  German  department  of  the  opera  and 
in  violin  quartets.  As  it  is,  I  can  name  only 
what  is  publicly  announced,  making  no  mention 
of  much  that  is  going  on  continually  in  smaller 
theatres  and  saloons,  as  well  as  occasional  private 
or  semi-private  soirees  of  a  selecter  sort,  which 
are  not  advertised.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me 
include  in  the  account  one  or  two  choice  private 
opportunities,  which  enrich  the  week  for  your  re- 
porter personally,  since  the  object  here  is  to  show 
how  much  good  music  one  may  hear  in  Berlin  in 
a  week,  as  well  as  how  much  he  must  also  lose 
from  the  impossibility  of  being  present  in  two  or 
more  places  at  the  same  lime.     Let  us  begin  with 

Sunday,  Dec.  2. 

10  A.M.  Services  in  the  Dora  or  Court  Church 
(Lutheran).  The  choir  of  boys  and  men,  the 
most  perfect  in  all  Germany,  sing  a  Te  Deum, 
unaccompanied,  in  perfect  tune,  with  silvery  pu- 
rity of  voices,  and  some  chorales. 

4  P.M.  Liebig's  Kapelle  (Orchestra),  of 
forty-five,  at  Mader's  Salon,  one  of  those  splendid 
halls,  where  men,  women  and  children  spend 
their  social  afternoon,  chatting,  knitting,  sipping 
coffee,  and  listening  devoutly  to  the  music,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  Beethoven.     Programme : 


Overture  :  "  Lear  and  Cordelia  " Marie  Moody 

F.antasia  and  Sonata,  arranged  for  orchestra  by 

Rittcr  Seyfried Mozart 

Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  (No.  1 ) Beethoven 

Scherzo  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

MevdtJssohn 

Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  (No   2) Beethoven 

Symphony  (No.  12),  in  D  mcjor Haydn 

6  1-2  P.M.  RoTAL  Opera  House.  Ger- 
man night.  Macbeth,  in  .5  acts,  after  Shaks- 
peare  ;  music  by  Taubert,  kapellmeister  and  con- 
ductor of  the  opera.  Lady  Macbeth  by  Frau 
Jachmann  (Johanna  Wagner). 

Victoria  Theatre.  Italian  Opera,  with 
Mme.  Anna  de  La  Grange,  Mile.  Desiree  Ar- 
TOT,  M.  Carrion,  &c,  Probably  Norma  or  Lu- 
eia,  or  some  su-ch  old  story.  Possibly,  II  Bar- 
iiere,  a  story  (i.  e.  in  music)  that  does  not  grow 
old. 

Friebrich-AVilhei.m-stadtisches  Thea- 
tre —  terrible  name  to  pronounce  or  write  !  — • 
Light  French  Vaudeville  or  Comic  Opera.  Of- 
fenbach's Orpheus  in.  Der  Ilolle,  and  Maillard's 
Glocldein  des  Ereniilen  (Hermit's  Bell),  appear 
to  divide  nearly  all  the  evenings  between  them. 

Monday,  Dec.  3. 

Royal  Opera.  Merelli's  Italian  Company. 
//  Trovaiore  (!),  by  Sig.  Verdi.  This  troupe 
possesses  one  rare  magnet  for  the  public,  in  a 
fresh  contralto  of  the  very  rarest,  purest  quality. 
Mile.  Trebelli  (jiee  Gilbert, at  Paris).  No  con- 
tralto that  we  ever  heard  —  not  excepting  even 
Alboni  —  has  a  voice  of  such  clear,  metallic,  fas- 
cinating quality,  or  sings  the  music  of  Rossini  in 
a  style  so  finished,  chaste  and  noble ;  and  there 
is  the  charm  of  unaffectedness  in  all  she  does. 
One  longs  to  hear  her  in  an  opera  of  Gluck. 
She  is  a  musician,  too,  it  is  said.  From  her  earli- 
est childhood  her  teachers  were  German,  and  at 
the  age  of  10  or  11  she  could  play  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven  or  fugues  of  Bach  on  the  piano.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  rare  treasure  of  her  voice 
claimed  especial  culture,  she  was  initiated  into 
the  songs  of  Schubert  and  other  noble  tone-poets. 
I  have  heard  her  only  in  Tancredi  and  a  poorer 
opera  of  Rossini,  and  found  report  completely 
justified.  The  only  soprano  prima  donna  of  this 
Italian  (!)  company  is  the  Signora  Lorini  (our 
American  Virginia  Whiting),  who  has  attained 
to  a  marvellous  degree  of  facile  florid  execution, 
or  what  they  call  here  coloratur.  The  men  are 
quite  indifferent. 

The  other  two  opera  houses  as  above. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  4. 

4  P.M.  LlEBiG,  at  the  Tonhalle  (cafe,  &c.). 
Gentlemen  most  politely  requested  not  to  smoke ; 
with  which  request  they  comply  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  degree  of  self  sacrifice  only  appreci- 
able by  Germans;  let  the  rest  of  us  be  thankful,, 
and  indulge  them  all  the  more  on  the  first  fit  oc- 
casion. A  few  sneaking  whiifs  of  rebellion  there 
will  be,  naturally,  in  obscure  corners  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  and  up  in  the  galleries;  but, 
on  the  whole,  pretty  well  for  Germans.  Verily 
Liebig  is  an  institution.  The  man  who,  through 
the  spell  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  even 
duller  emulators  of  their  fame,  can  keep  tongues 
quiet  in  their  heads  and  cigars  reduced  to  secret 
restlessness  in  pockets,  through  three  or  four 
whole  hours  of  German  life,  is  certainly  a  bene- 
factor to  Art  and  the  world.  And  his  is  no  false, 
merely  negative,  Temperance   Society  principle. 
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He  does  good  positively.  He  does  not  simply 
take  away,  he  gives  you  something ;  pours  you 
out  igenerous,  foaming,  overflowing  measures  of 
pure  soul  champagne,  the  glorious  inspirations 
of  the  masters  who  have  sung  best  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart  of  universal  harmony.  And  think 
how  cheap  we  get  it !  It  is  almost  "  Come  ye  to 
the  waters,  without  money  and  without  price." 
The  admission  to  each  concert  is_^re  silhergrosclien 
or  ten  tickets  (to  be  used  when  you  will)  for  one 
thaler,  that  is,  7  1-2  cents  for  each  concert!  For 
which  you  get,  this  afternoon,  this  bill  of  fare  : 

Overture  to  "  Zampa" ITerold. 

Symphony,  in  E  flat A.  Romberg. 

Overture,  (by  a  new  aspirant) H.  Urban. 

"  Invitation  to  the  Dance  " Weber. 

Overture  to  "  Tannliiiuser  " Wngner. 

Symphony,  in  B  flat.  No.  4 Beethoven. 

5  P.M.  Sing-Akademie.  Rehearsal  at  their 
beautiful.  Three  hundred  voices ;  ladles  and 
gentlemen  who  feel  it  a  privilege  to  pay  some- 
thing for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  practis- 
ing the  best  kind  of  choral  music  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  masters  as  the  venerable  Grell, 
(now  esteemed  the  first  composer  of  sacred  music 
in  Germany),  and  Blu.mner,  his  colleague,  au- 
thor of  a  successful  oratorio,  "  Abraham."  The 
pieces  under  rehearsal  (the  most  rigid  and  the 
most  cheerful  that  we  ever  witnessed),  for  the 
approaching  concert,  are  two  :  A  Mass  for  sixteen 
voice-parts,  containing  really  sublime  effects,  and 
a  Te  Deum.,  both  by  Grell.  This  will  be  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  their  series ;  at  the  first  they  gave 
the  Paulus  of  Mendelssohn. 

6  1-2  P.M.  EoYAL  Opera.  Mozart's  Cosi 
fan  lutte,  with  a  new  German  text,  in  place  of 
the  coarse  and  silly  one  to  which  he  wrote  it. 
Frau  Kdster,  Fr.  Bbtticher,  Fr.  Herrenburg-Tuc- 
zek,  Herren  Kriiger,  Salomon  and  Bost.  Con- 
ducter,  Herr  Kapellmeister  Dorn. 

Other  Opera  houses  as  above. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  5. 

6  1-2  P.M.  RoYAi.  Opera.  Semiramide, 
with  Lorini  and  Trebelli. 

Victoria  Theatre.  Mme.  Lagrange  in 
Rigoletto. 

Friedr.  WiLHELMSTADT.  Do.  OfFenbach's 
Orpheus,  &c. 

7  P.M.  LiEBiG,  at  Sommers'  Salon.  Enor- 
mously crowded  and  hot.  Discomfort  seeks  relief 
(for  self  alone)  in  noise  and  bad  tobacco  smoke. 
Exceptional  this.  What  perhaps  aggravated  the 
restlessness  was  the  long  time  devoted  in  the  first 
section  of  the  programme  to  the  airing  of  new 
composers'  aspirations  and  the  gratifying  of  curi- 
osity to  hear  what  is  written  now-a-days  in  the 
way  of  overture  and  symphony.  The  first  two 
pieces,  especially  the  Symphony,  proved  exceed- 
.ingly  langweilig  —  tedious. 

Overture  to  "  Don  Carlos  " L.  Deppe 

Symphony  in  A A.  Fischer 

Overture  :  "  Nachkliinge  von  Ossian  " N.  Gade 

"  Spring-Song,"  arranged  for  Orchestra, .  Mendeksoht 

Romanza,  for  Violoncello Franehomme 

Overture-  to  "  Coriolan  " Beethoven 

Symphony  (Nc.  13),  G  minor  (not  the  G  minor) 

Mozart 
7  1-2  P.M.  Herr  G.  Weiss  gives  a  Soiree, 
chiefly  for  the  production,  it  would  seem,  of  his 
own  sacred  vocal  compositions.  This  is  a  great 
week  for  new  productions.  He  has  a  delegation 
of  voices  from  the   Sing-Akademie  to  aid  him. 


This  is  his  programme  : 

1 .  Sacred  Chorus :  "  Lnsst  uns,  &c." G.  Weiss 

2.  Recit.  and  Air  from  "Passions  music"../.  S.  Bach 

3.  Geistliche  Gesanqe,  from  the  "  Iraitatio  Cliristi  " 

of  Thomas  ii  Kempis G.    Weiss 

4.  Sonata  in  C,  op.  ."iS Beeihoren 

5.  Song:   Beli' Unggio,  from  "Semiramide" .  .Rossini 

6.  Songs  and  Morning  Hymn G.  Weiss 

Thursday,  Dec.  6. 
10 — 12  A.M.  Two  hours  at  the  organ  with 
old  Bach,  in  the  Kloster-kirche.  This  was  a 
special,  private  boon,  enjoyed  by  only  three  list- 
eners. The  organist  was  a  young  countryman 
of  ours,  of  whom  our  readers  have  heard,  and 
will  hear  more,  Mr.  John  K.  Paine,  of  Portland, 
Maine.  Unwarmed  and  cheerless  as  the  great 
church  was,  all  brick  within  and  brick  without,  it 
soon  sent  a  thrill  of  inward  warmth  through  one 
to  hear  the  noble  themes  enunciated  and  so  won- 
derfully developed  through  the  interwoven  voices 
in  such  works  as  these  : 

1.  Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor Bach 

2.  Sonata,  in  G  major,  (in  form  of  Trio  for  two 

Manuals  and   Pedal) " 

3.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  G " 

4.  Toccata,  in  F,  (very  brilliant) " 

5.  Variations  on   "  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kai- 

ser," by  the  peiformer. 

6  1-2  P.M.  Royal  Opera.  Mathilda  di 
Sahran  (or  Corradind),  comic  opera,  by  Rossini, 
Mmes  Lorini  and  Trebelli. 

Other  Opera  houses  as  usual. 

7,  P.M.  Second  Sinfojtib  Soiree  of  the 
Ro)'al  Orchestra,  in  the  Concert-Saal  of  the  Op- 
era House.  Eighty  musicians,  conducted  by 
Taubert.  These  are  the  graat  Symphony  con- 
certs of  Berlin  ;  the  proceeds  to  go  to  charitable 
objects.^  The  instruments  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  first  artists.  The  programme  always 
consists  of  just  two  Symphonies,  two  Overtures, 
and  nothing  else.  This  time  it  is  less  interesting 
than  usual  to  a  veteran  concert-goer,  since  the 
pieces  must  be  mostly  quite  familiar  to  him. 

Symphony,  in  B  flat  major Haydn. 

Overture,  to  "  Les  Abencerrages". . .. Cherubim. 

Overture,  to  "  Euryanthe  " Weber. 

Symphony  (No.  2)  in  D Beethoven. 

7  P.3L  Concert  of  the  "Mohr'schen  Ge- 
SANGVEREiN,"for  charity,  and  also  for  the  airing 
of  young  composers'  ideas.  The  pieces  an- 
nounced were  : 

1.  Overture,  C  minor,  comp.  by H.  Mohr 

2.  String  Quartet,  F  major " 

3.  "  Der  Wasserneck,"  a  Lyrical  Cantata,  for 

Chorus,  Solo  and  Orchestra R.  Wiirst 

Friday,  Dec.  7. 

4  P.  M.  LiEBiG,  at  the  Walhalla,  to  accom- 
pany the  chocolate  and  coffee,  and  keep  the  knit- 
ting needles  up  to  concert  pitch. 

Overture  to  "Leonore  "  (No.  1.). . .  .Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  E  flat  major A.  Romberg. 

Overture  to  "  Leonore  "  (No.  2.) . . .  .Beethoven. 

Andante,  from  a  Symphony Abt  Vogler. 

Overture  to  "  Leonore  "  (No.  3.) .  . .  .Beethoven. 

Symphony  (No.  13)  in  C  major Haydn. 

A  rare  chance  in  this  and  the  next  named  con- 
cert to  study  Beethoven's  working  processes,  and 
trace  the  growth  of  his  thought,  how  it  worked 
itself  out  by  successive  trials  to  full  and  complete 
expression.  And  all  for  three  groschen  !  Sure- 
ly here  is  a  good  seven  and  a  half  cents'  worth  of 
Beethoven,  to  say  nothing  of  Father  Haydn, 
Romberjc,  &c. 


6  1-2  P.  M.  Royal  Opera  House.  Ger- 
man night.  The  fairy  opera,  Oheron,  by  C.  M. 
von  Weber.  Here  is  temptation  ;  but  we  are 
committed  to  the  next,  viz.  : 

7  P.  M.  Robert  Radecke's  second  sub- 
scription concert,  in  the  hall  of  the  Sing-Akade- 
mie. These  are  the  fresher,  livelier  series  of  or- 
chestral concerts,  representing  progress,  present- 
ing greater  variety  of  matter  than  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  arranged  and  conducted  by  a  fresh 
and  energetic  young  man.  They  correspond 
more  nearly  perhaps  than  anything  else  in  Ber- 
lin to  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  of  Leipzig.  But 
the  orchestra  is  less  large  and  perfect,  namely 
Liebig's,  which  is  quickened,  however,  into  new 
life  under  Radecke's  control.  Numbers  2  and  4 
in  the  following  programme,  are  new  composi- 
tions by  artists  living  in  Berlin. 

1.  Overture  (No.  1)  to  "Leonore" Beethoven 

2.  Psalm  137  :  "By  the  waters  of  Babylon," 
&c.,  for  chorus,  solo  and  orchestra.  (Con- 
ducted by  the  composer) George  Vierling 

3.  Concerto  in  E  minor,  piano  with  orchestra, 
entire,  (played  by  Herr  Gustav  Schumann) .  Chopin 

4.  "  Ein  Miihrchen,"  overture,  (the  composer 
conducting) Richard  Wiierst 

5.  Symphony   (No.  3),  in  E  flat R.  Schumann 

In  the  first  of  his  four  concerts  Radecke  gave 

us  the  entire  music  of  Beethoven  to  the  "  Rnins 
of  Athens,"  and  Schumann's  overture  to  "  Gen- 
oveva." 

Saturday,  Dec.  8. 
7  P.  M.     Roy'Al  Domchor.     First  Soiree  in 
the  hall  of  the  Sing-Akademie.     Boy's  and  men's 
voices,  unaccompanied.     Nothing  finer  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  so  they  say. 

PART    I. 

1.  "Lamentabatur    Jacob,"    by    Cristoforo  Morales 
(horn  at  Seville,  1520,  died  at  Rome,  1574. 

2.  Chorus    (for    men's  voices,)    bv    Giovanni  Croce 
(1594). 

3.  "  Agnus  Dei,"  by  Bernabei  (1720). 

4.  Fugue  for  piano,  in  A  minor,  by  Bach, 

5.  "  Adoramus,"  by  Benelli. 

PART    II. 

6.  Motet,  by  C.  S.  SchrSfer  (1740). 

7.  Chorale  :  "  Wenn  wir  in  bochsten  Nothen  scin," 
by  J.  S.  Bach. 

8.  Andante  and  Allegro  from  piano-forte  Sonata  in 
F  minor  (op.  57),  by  Beethoven. 

9.  Motet,  by  Johaiin  Cristoph  Bach. 

G  1-2  P.  M.  Royal  Opera.  Italian.  Semi- 
ramide. 

Victoria  Theatre.  Lagrange  in  parts  of 
Norma,  Don  Pasquale,  II  Barbiere  and  Lucia. 

Sunday,  Dec.  9. 
4  P.  M.     Liebig's  Orchestra,  at  Maeder's 
Salon,  again. 

Overture  to  the  Wassertrager Cherubim. 

Symphony  in  A  major  ("  Italian") .  Mendelssohn. 

Overture  to  "  Don  Carlos," Deppe. 

"  Aufforderung  zum  Tanze  " Weber. 

Overture  to  "  William  Tell  " Rossini. 

Symphony,  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

6  1-2  P.  M.  Royal  Opera  House.  Ger- 
man opera:  Armida,  by  Gluck. 

At  the  Victoria,  Norma  ;  at  the  Friedr.  Wil- 
helmst.,  "  the  Hermit's  Bell." 

7  P.  M.     The  BACH-VEREi>f,  conducted  by 
G.  Vierling,  give  the  first  of  three  concerts.    The 
principal  features  of  the  programme  are : 
Cantata,  by  Bach :  "  Bleib'  bei   uns,   denn  es  will 

Abend  werden." 
Passions-music,  by  Schiitz  (17th  century). 
Cantata,  by  Bach  :  "  leh  halte  viel  Bekiimmerniss." 
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But  I  had  best  draw  the  curtain,  ere  the 

reader  cry  :  "  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to 
the  crack  of  doom."  Truly  here  is  full  as  much 
as  any  mortal  ears  could  crave  to  hear  in  eight 
days.  And  now,  if  one  were  disposed  to  be 
uirly,  he  might  call  on  his  friend,  the  editor  at 
home,  for  a  like  statement  of  what  Boston  has  to 
show  for  any  given  week  ;  but  coupled  with  the 
taunt  should  be  the  benevolent  wish  that  that 
friend  might  never  be  drawn  asunder  by  an- 
nouncements of  Bach  on  one  side  of  the  Lindens, 
and  Gluck  on  the  other,  the  same  evening.  Bos- 
ton shall  arrange  her  attractions  better,  and  take 
care  that  Bach  cantatas  fall  upon  the  Verdi 
nights. 

And  now  let  us  recall  the  harvest  moon 

and  Dresden.  D. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 

An  immense  audience  filled  the  Music  Hall  on 
Sunday  evening  last  to  hear  "  The  Messiah."  One 
would  think  that  such  a  large  attendance  would  war- 
rant a  scries  of  concerts  for  the  winter ;  but  the  Soci- 
ety, we  learn,  arc  doubtful  as  to  the  result,  and  have 
abandoned  their  project.  The  concert  was  in  many 
respects  a  successful  one,  thougli  thei'e  were  few  mark- 
ed features  in  the  performances.  The  body  of  tone 
was  large  and  full,  as  it  seemed  to  us  ;  although  be- 
ing compelled  to  sit  next  to  the  stage,  we  lost  much 
of  the  sound  that  was  wafted  over  to  the  balconies. 
The  choruses  were  generally  well  sung,  though  with 
scarcely  the  precision  and  steadiness  in  time  that 
could  be  desired.  The  altos  and  sopranos  occasion- 
ally indulged  in  cross  purposes,  giving  the  effect  of 
a  slight  see-saw  movement.  However,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  be  too  critical  when  the  general  result  is  sat- 
isfactory. Of  the  solos  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  carefully  rendered,  but  without  the  spirit  that 
rouses  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience.  The  debu- 
tante, Miss  GiLSON,  a  high,  pure  soprano,  seemed  to 
receive  the  largest  share  of  applause,  even  more  than 
was  given  to  Miss  Phillipps  for  her  grand  and  ar- 
tistic perform.mce.  However,  the  public,  not  un- 
naturally, likes  a  new  face  and  a  sweet  voice ;  and 
Miss  Gilson's  notes  are  all  pearls.  The  excessive  use 
of  portamento  in  "  Come  unto  Him  "  gave  it  a  sick- 
ish  sweetness  to  our  ears.  A  singer  ought  to  show 
some  nerve  even  in  a  legato  strain.  When  the  tim- 
idity incident  to  a  first  appearance  has  worn  off,  this 
lady  may  take  a  good  position  among  our  oratorio 
singers. 

Mrs.  Harwood  was  heard  with  most  pleasure  in 
"  I  know  tliat  my  Redeemer  liveth."  She  gave  this 
sublime  song  a  fullness  and  significance  that  one 
rarely  hears  even  from  more  celebrated  artists.  In 
the  recitatives,  while  we  have  no  special  fault  to  find, 
we  miss  a  certain  dramatic  vigor  necessary  for  their 
highest  effect.  Mr.  Adams  has,  as  our  readers  all 
know,  a  sweet  toned  voice,  inclining  to  a  tender  ex- 
pression, so  that  his  singing  is  more  impressive  in  a 
smaller  hall  and  in  music  of  a  different  character. 
He  was  technically  correct  and  gave  his  best  endea- 
vors to  render  the  airs  effectively ;  but  Jiis  powers 
do  not  seem  to  be  suited  to  the  severe  and  rugged 
style  of  Handel.  The  new  bass,  Mr.  Thomas,  has 
a  light  and  flexible  voice  and  a  correct  method,  but 
he  lacks  the  ponderous  tone  which  these  sombre 
strains  seem  to  demand. 

Of  Miss  Phillipps  we  can  say  but  little,  for  her 
voice  and  style  are  so  admirable,  and  her  genius  so 
widely  known  and  recognized,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  do  more  than  to  mention  her  name. 
Her  singing  of  "  He  was  despised,"  was  enough  to 
establish  her  as  an  artist  of  the  highest  rank. 

On  the  whole,  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  ; 
and  if  nothing  more  can  be  done  in  these  troublous 
times,  we  must  wait  till  next  winter  for  another  Sun- 
day evening  concert.  We  hope,  though,  they  will 
think  better  of  it. 


Mendelssohn    ftuintette    Club. 

FOURTH    CONCERT,  JAN.  1,  1861. 

1.  Quartette  in  B  flat,  No  6,  op.  18 Beethoven 

Allegro — A(^.^gio — Scherzo — Finale,  La  Maliconia  Adagio  and 

Allegro. 

2.  Aria.  "  Ah  s'estinto  ancor  mi  vuoi,"  from  Donna  Caritea, 

Mercadante 

Mrs.  J    H.  Long. 

3.  Andante  and  Scherzo,  from  the  Quartette  in  E,  op.  81, 

(Posthumous  work.) Slendelssohn 

(  "  My  dream  of  love  i.«  over."' Spohr 

4.  Songs,   \  Ilecitative  and  Air,  "  Deh  vieni,''  from  Le 

(         nozze  de  Figaro Mozart 

Mrs    Long. 

6    Quintette  in  B  flat,  (first  time,) Julius  Eichberg 

Motto  —  "  Sehnen,  Trachten,  und Pterben." 
(To  aspire,  to  strive,  to  die.) 
Allegro — Scherzando  and  Adagio — Finale.  Allegro. 

We  have  scarcely  ever  heard  the  strings  of  the 
Club  sound  fresher  and  pui'cr  than  during  the  first 
two  movements  of  the  Beethoven  quartet.  The  hall, 
not  being  quite  as  crowded  as  at  the  last  concert,  had 
just  the  right  temperature.  The  quartet  went  very 
well ;  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  play  with  a  will,  and 
brought  out  finely  all  the  youthful  mirth  of  the  com- 
poser. One  of  his  earliest  works,  it  is  as  pleasant  as 
Mozart's;  much  of  its  form,  the  short  melodies,  the 
cadences,  the  (rills,  tells  of  the  period  when  he  yet 
wrote  within  the  accustomed  limits  of  traditional 
forms.  The  whole  of  it  is  delicious.  If  "  la  Mal- 
iconia" is  not  as  deep  as  he  felt  .ind  wrote  in  after 
life,  we  do  not  find  fault  with  him.  It  is  a  real, 
though  a  very  slight  melancholy,  and  is  set  off  fine- 
ly by  the  two  movements  between  which  it  is  placed. 
These  two  seem  of  the  same  material,  the  same  mo- 
tive and  feeling  running  through  both  of  them. 
Unfortunately  the  first  violin  was  somewhat  out  of 
tune  during  part  of  the  third  movement,  and  seemed 
to  be  at  loggerheads  with  some  of  the  highest  notes. 
We  noticed  this  in  Mr.  Eichberg 's  quintet  too  a 
few  times. 

Mrs.  Long's  part  was  rendered  in  her  splendid 
way,  with  her  fine  voice  and  careful  school.  The 
aria  from  Mercadante,  she  sang  most  to  our  liking  ; 
the  song  of  Spohr  and  the  Deh  vieni  were  rendered 
rather  colder  than  they  should  have  been. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy  to  speak  of  a  new 
work,  if  we  cannot  afford  it  full  praise.  Such  is  our 
case.  We  think  Mr.  Eichberg  ought  not  to  have  put 
the  motto  on  the  programme.  Raising  expectations 
that  are  not  fulfilled,  stating  a  programme  that  is  not 
carried  out,  leaves  unpleasant  impressions.  Better 
leave  free  play  to  imagination— it  is  not  well  to  tie 
it  down.  Of  the  four  movements  the  fourth  seemed 
to  be  the  best.  Through  the  whole  work  however 
we  could  not  find  the  connecting  link,  the  idea.  The 
first  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  grand  and  good. 
But  though  the  form  is  faultless,  often  ingenious, 
though  the  motives  are  worked  up  skillfully,  though 
several  of  the  melodies  are  very  good  (so  the  second 
theme  of  the  last  movement,  with  a  Mendelssohnian 
grace  and  flavor  about  it,) — we  yet  could  not  see  the 
connection  of  many  of  the  musical  phrases.  The 
last  movement  with  its  strong  first  motive,  its  half 
melancholy  second  theme,  and  a  third  melody  com- 
ing in  afterwards  of  quite  a  pleasing  character,  has 
nothing  in  it  of  death.  The  first  movement  might 
be  aspiration  .and  striving,  but  neither  the  Adagio, 
which  begins  with  quite  a  noble  strain  nor  the  last 
movement,  can  possibly  be  construed  into  dying.  To 
be  short :  the  work  has  many  fine  passages  as  to 
melody  and  harmony  and  working  up  of  motives, 
but  it  is  in  our  opinion  not  a  work  of  inspiration  and 
genius,  rather  one  of  industry  and  talent.  While  we 
applaud  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Eichberg  to  write  in  a 
noble,  elevated  form  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  say 
more  to  encourage  him. 

Of  the  intentions  of  the  Club,  very  praiseworthy 
and  welcome,  to  give  Saturday  evening  concerts,  our 
readers  will  find  some  notice  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


On  Saturday  last  Mr.  B.  C.  Blodgett  a  young 
musical  student  recently  returned  from  Germany,  gave 
a  musical  soiree  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis 
&  Co.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  Miss 
D.  P.  Pearson,  Mr.  W.  II.  Schcltze,  Mr.  Wolf 
Fries  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Howard  to  about  two  hundred 
invited  guests.  Mr.  B.  will  no  doubt  become  an  or- 
nament to  the  circle  of  musician-artists  in  Boston. 
His  style  does  not  show  as  yet  any  individual  char- 
acter or  poetic  inspiration  ;  it  is  all  learned,  but 
learned  well.  The  selection  of  pieces  was  judicious. 
The  novelty  presented — a  Trio  by  Jadassohn — proved 
to  be  highly  interesting. 

\\nu\  Corrcspnhitte. 

St.  Louis,  Deo.  22. — We  have  had  considerable 
music    lately,   Mrs.    C.    Varian   James   gave   six 
"  grand  concerts  "  and  our  Philharmonic  Society  its 
third.    I  enclose  programme  : 
Part  I. 

1.  Overture,  "  Preciosa  " C.  M-  v.  Weber 

2.  Chorus,  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  from  Mass  in  G.C.  M.  v.  Weber 

3.  Cavatina,  "  Pensa  alia  Patria,"  from  "  I'ltaliana 

in  Algieri  '■ Bossini 

4.  Allegretto  from  "  Third  Symphony  ". . .  .L.  van  Beethoven 

5.  Recitative,  Aria  and  Chorus,  "  Guerrieri.  a  voi," 

from  "  Norma  " Bellini 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " Mendelssohn 

2.  Chorus,  '■  Gloria  Patri  " Palestrina 

3.  Duo,  "Sul  Aria."  from  "  Figaro  " Mozart 

4.  Violin  Solo,  "  Souvenir  de  Bellini  " Artot 

c    (a.)  Air  and  Chorus.  "  Oh  May  "  I 

"■  \b.\  Quartet  and  Chorus,  "  Grand  Finale  "  f 

from  "  Eurianthe  " C.  M.  v.  Weber 

We  liked  Mrs.  James  very  much  indeed.  I  had 
prepared  an  elaborate  article  on  our  third  concert,  but 
for  a  wonderful  and  unusual  thing  every  paper  in  the 
city  prepared  and  published  long  articles,  something 
never  done  before  here,  and  have  appropriated  every 
fine  sentence  I  had  ready,  so  I  can  only  say  that 
there  were  2000  present  of  our  best  citizens,  and 
that  everything  was  a  complete  success. 

The  violin  solo  was  the  surprise  of  the  evening, 
Dr.  Kellerer  proving  himself  really  to  be  an  art" 
ist.  We  were  disappointed  in  not  hearing  a  flute  solo 
by  Mr.  Carr.  If  you  have  a  better  profsssi'onal 
player  than  Dabney  Carr,  why — I  never  heard  him. 
The  solos  of  this  and  the  last  concert  sung  by  Mrs. 
Allen,  Mr.  Catherwood,  &c.,  and  the  parts  sung 
by  Miss  Von  Phul  and  Miss  IMcGunnegle,  were 
the  best  ever  sung  here,  e.xcepting  the  first  prima 
donna.  Mr.  Catherwood's  voice  is  four  or  five  notes 
lower  than  Carl  Eormes,  and  no  wise  behind  in 
power.  In  the  last  Miss  Von  Phul  in  the  sextet 
from  Lucia,  and  Mrs.  Allen  in,  "  In  tears  I  pine," 
surprised  their  best  friends. 

The  Society  has  many  efficient  members  who  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  its  advancement.  Charles 
Balmer  is  one  of  the  most  active,  and  to  him  in  no 
little  degree  does  this  Society  owe  its  sound  footing. 
Path  did  not  come ;  is  in  New  Orleans,  I  believe. 

A.  C. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Dec.  31. — 
If  Charles  Wesley  were  living  to-day  he  certainly 
could  not  complain  that  the  devil  has  all  the  best  mu- 
sic. "  The  school  of  the  prophets  "  at  Andover  has 
an  organization  (without  an  organ)  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Lockliart  Society,  which  gives  us 
better  music  than  "  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and 
soft  recorders  "  to  which  the  Satanic  legions  march 
in  the  first  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Last  Thursday  (Dec.  27)  the  Lockharts  gave  a 
concert  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Andover. 
Classic  gems  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven,  fairy 
fantasias  of  Chopin,  solemn  wailings  of  Van  Bree  — 
one  could  well  imagine  that  one  was  listening  to  Otto 
Dresel  and  the  Orpheus.  (Let  these  artists  be  void 
of  fear  —  the  Lockharts  will  soon  be  scattered  among 
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tho  Turks  and  cnnnibals  as  young  missionaries.) 

Tlie  Sociuty  is  peculiarly  fortunate  at  this  time  in 
possessing  a  leader  (formerly  of  the  Harvard  Glee 
Cluh)  who  has  not  only  musical  skill  hut  what  is 
quite  as  needful,  great  enthusiasm,  and  a  rare  faculty 
for  inspiring  it  in  others. 

It  has  good  reason  also  to  ho  proud  of  its  pianist 
—  a  gentleman  wlio  inherits  tho  name  aud  genius  of 
all  tlio  Masons.  If  any  association  would  license 
him  he  could  doubtless  preach  sermons  without 
words 

"  Not  h.irsh  and  cr.ibbpiS  as  dull  foola  suppose, 
But  musical  !is  is  Apollo's  lute  " 
(Of  course  he  would   have  a  right   to   use   notes.) 
These  artists  are  the  two  great  lights.     Then  there 
were  sixteen  stars  who  ruled  the  night.     I  append 
their  programme  for  your  edification. 
Part  I. 

1.  Tirolei'liuil .Kummer. 

Flute  and  Piano. 

2.  Chorus,  "  Sauctus."    .Arranged  by Tufts. 

n      f  Quartcttfi.  "  Serenade  " .Kisenhofer. 

{  Chorus,  "  Wo  Solch  eia  Feuer  " Mendelssohn. 

,      (  Marche  Funebre Chopin. 

I  Oharaliterstuck Ileller. 

Piano. 

5.  Chorus,  "  Integer  Vitae  " Flemming. 

6.  Solo,  '*  Die  Reue  " Fuchs.  ^ 

7.  Chorus,  ''  Setze  mir  nicht "' Mendelssohn. 

Part  II. 

1.  Caprice  de  Concert,  (LaTraviata) Ascher. 

Pi.ino. 

2.  Duo,  '•  Qual  Mare  Quel  Terra' Verdi. 

3.  So  a  and  Cliorus,  "  Agnus  Dei."    Mass  in  C. .  Van  Bree. 
■i.  Adelaide Beethoven. 

Flute  and  Piano. 

5.  Quartette,  '■  Love  " Cherubini. 

6    Chorus,  "  Huntsman's  Farewell  " Mendelssohn. 

7-  Eight  Voices,  ''  Wanderer's  Night  Song Lenz. 

8.  Chorus,  •'  Farewell  " Mendelssohn. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  this  classic  pro- 
gramme was  the  work  of  gentlemen  who  sang  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre.s- 
ent  term  and  pdfered  their  half  hours  of  practice 
from  Hebrew  and  Edwards  on  the  Will,  it  is  no 
slight  praise  to  say  that  they  were  successful,  that 
half  the  pieces  were  enthsiastically  encored  and  that 
the  other  half  deserved  the  san.e  praise. 

It  was  a  good  thing  both  for  the  Society  and  for 
the  Seminary.  People  see  that  Theologians  can  do 
something  besides  put  folks  to  sleep.  The  announce 
ment  of  a  concert  by  OUI  School  Theologians  would 
twenty-five  years  ago,  have  attracted  as  much  atten- 
tion as  a  chorus  of  mummies  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  Bones.  But  it  is  lit  that  the  oldest  and 
holiest  of  the  fine  arts  should  number  its  votaries  in  this 
chosen  seat  of  Orthodo.'<y  just  as  in  the  Theological 
School  at  Bethel  young  prophets  went  down  from 
the  hill  of  God  to  greet  King  Saul  with  psaltery  and 
tabret  and  pipe  and  harp.  Da  Capo. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  1,1861.  —  We  have  had  but 
little  music  in  this  monumental  city  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  A  pleasing  Concert  by  Formes,  Fab- 
ERi,  and  Stigelli, — a  poor  performance  of  Haydn's 
"  Seven  Last  Words  of  the  Redeemer,"  given  by  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  and  "  othei-  amateur  vocal- 
ists "  — a  week  of  very  bad  and  poorly  paid  opera  — 
another  operatic  concert.  This  is  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  the  vocal  entertainment  which  Baltimore 
has  treated  itself  to  thus  far  this  winter.  Haydn's 
Oratorio  of  the  "  Seven  Last  Words  "  I  had  never 
heard  before  and  parts  of  it  seemed  to  me  very  grand 
and  effective.  But  it  was  given  without  expression, 
without  time,  without  animation,  without  everything, 
in  short,  which  was  needed  to  give  a  fit  interpretation 
of  such  a  work.  Add  to  this  that  the  performance 
took  place  in  a  h.all  nearly  twice  as  long  as  your  Mu- 
sic Hall  with  but  half  its  breadth  (erected  over  a 
market,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  Hall),  and  that  the  .noise  of  shuffling  feet 
and  clattering  tongues  was  almost  incessantly  heard 
mingling  wiih  the  feeble  tones  from  the  distant  plat- 
form, and  you  can  easily  imagine  the  sensations  which 


tingled  the  cars  of  one  accustomed  to  the  full  cho- 
ruses of  the  "  Handel  and  Haydn,"  and  the  decorum 
of  a  Boston  Concert  Room.  As  the  concert  was 
"for  charity,"  I  tried  to  be  religiously  reconciled  to 
the  very  iin-devotional  nature  of  the  performance^ 
and  so,  closing  my  eyes,  I  fancied  myself  to  be  in 
some  vast  cathedral,  and  tried  to  imagine  that  tho 
strains  of  music  which  came  so  indistinctly  from  the 
distance  proceeded  from  the  lofty  choir,  and  tliat  the 
noise  of  treading  feet  was  hut  the  sound  of  passing 
worshippers  who  had  knelt  and  pra^'cd  and  were  giv- 
ing place  to  other  devotees.  The  illusion,  Iiowever, 
was  only  temporarv,  for  I  had  never  associated  with 
solemn  worship  and  pealing  anthems  beneath  "  fret- 
ted vaults"  and  in  "  long-drawn  aisles"  such  harsh 
confusion  of  feet  and  tongues  and  voices  as  greeted 
my  ear  from  every  side.  Next  time  such  a  charity 
concert  is  given,  I  shall  leave  my  "  quarter  "  at  the 
ticket-office,  out  of  regard  for  the  poor,  and  then,  out 
of  refjard  to  mijSelf,  shall  —  go  home. 

For  instrumental  music  we  have  had  four  concerts 
thus  far,  given  by  the  "  Beethoven  Socisty,"  and  to 
all  lovers  of  good  music,  these  performances  have 
given  great  delight  and  satisfaction.  I  believe  this  is 
only  the  second  season  of  tho  "  Beethoven,"  and  the 
Society  is  already  one  of  which  Baltimore  may  well 
be  proud.  The  following  gentlemen  make  up  the 
company :  Mahk,  1st  violin  ;  Gibson,  2nd  violin  ; 
Lesschou,  1st  viola  ;  Tiieide,  2nd  viola  ;  Scheid- 
LER,  Piano;  JungnicivEL,  Violoncello. 

Like  your  "  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cluh,"  tho 
Beethoven  is  made  up  of  artiMs  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  All  of  them  are  finished  performers,  and 
thorouah  musicians,  and  all  are  alike  animated  by 
a  strong  love  for  their  art.  Nothino-  but  their  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  order  of  musical  compositions  and 
their  determination  to  aid  in  cultivating  a  knowledge 
of  these  works  among  the  musical  public  here,  could 
sustain  such  a  society  in  Baltimore,  for  the  pecuniarv 
support  which  is  given  them  is  very  much  less  ihan 
is  awarded  to  similar  sociefies  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  3d  Concert  of  the  "  Beethoven  "  was 
given  a  fortnight  ago  last  evening.  The  following  is 
the  programme  : 

Paet  I. 
1.  Overture,  from  the  Opera,  "' Don  Giovanni,"  for  Piano, 

Violins.  Viola  and  Violoncello,  by Mozart 

2-  Solo   Quartette,    for    2   Violins,    Viola    and   Viofoncello, 

uy Oruud 

3.  Quintetto,  for  2  Violins,  2  Violas  and  Violoncello,  by 

Beethoven 
Part  II. 

1.  Quartetto,  for  2  Violins.  Viola  and  Violoncello,  by.  ..Il.-iydo 

2.  Grand   Duo,  from    the   opera '' Martha,"  for  Violoncel.o 

and  Piano,  by Greiior  and  Servais 

3.  Grond  Potpourri,  from  Preciosa,  for  Piano.  Violin,  :>nl 

Violoncello,  by C.  M.  V.  Weber 

The  Quintette  by  Beethoven  was  the  one  in  E  flat, 
hut  to  my  surprise,  only  the  first  movement  was 
played.  I  was  siill  more  astonished  wlien,  upon  re- 
monstrating with  a  meniber  of  the  Society  for  thus 
preparing  me  for  a  feast  aud  then  withholding  she 
feast  itself,  I  was  told  that  the  audience  w-ouldn't  en- 
dure the  performance  of  an  entire  Quintette  or  Quar- 
tette of  B^'Cthoven  !  "  Endure,"  indeed,  when  we 
had  just  listened  to  tlie  wiiole  of  the  Solo  Quartette 
by  Grund,  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  be  sure,  but  as  a 
whole  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  !  Such  ti'eat- 
ment  of  an  audience  made  up  of  music-lovers,  all  of 
whom  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  fragment  of 
Beethoven  to  which  we  were  served,  seemed  to  me 
no  less  absurd  than  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  teach- 
es who  should  think  his  pupils  advanced  enough  to 
be  wearied  by  Ben  Jonson's  prolixititics,  but  not  yet 
capable  of  appreciating  a  play  of  Shakspeare.  I 
shall  look  for  better  things  from  tlie  "Beethoven" 
hereafter.  The  4th  concert  was  given  last  evening 
with  the  following  programme  : 
Part  I 

1.  Sinfouie.  in  G  major,  fby  particular  request,)  for  Piano, 

2  Violins,  VioKa  and  Violoncello Beethoven 

2.  Quartetto,  for  2  Violins,  Viola  and  Violoncello ILiydn 

3.  Grand  Solo,  for  the  Violin,  performed  by  F.  G.  . .  .De  Beriot 

Part  II. 

1.  Quintetto,  for  2  Violins.S  Violas  and  Violoncello. Beethoven 

2.  Grand  Tiio,  from  "  Mai-itana,"  for  Piano,  Violin,  aud  Vi- 

oloncello  \A^illace 

3.  Overture,  from  the  opera  "  Guillaunie  Tell,''  for  Piano,  2 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello f Rossini 

The  Quintette  of  Beethoven  this  time  was  the  ever 
beautiful  "  Septuor,"  thiee  movements  of  which  were 
admirably  rendered.  'Then  we  had  the  whole  of  tiie 
sparkling  symphony  in  C  major,  which  was  much 
more  effective  th.an  I  bad  expeited  from  only  four 
stringed  instruments  and  the  piano.     As  tho  pathetic 


Andante  of  the  "  Sepluor  "  seemed  a  most  fit  ex- 
jjresslun  of  the  sadness  of  the  "  dying  year"  wlio.se 
last  moments  were  thus  speaking  on  through  ''  mu- 
sic's golden  tongue,"  so  tiio  symphony  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  joys  and  pleasures  which  the  old 
year  had  brought  us.  The  Quartette  of  Haydn  was 
well  performed,  but  why  is  it  lliat  all  other  (Quar- 
tettes seem  so  to  lack  the  soul  which  we  feel  in  all  of 
Beethoven's  works  '!  The  furm  seems  to  me  to  bo 
the  same,  but  will  some  of  your  critics  tell  me  what 
is  this  grand  difference  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
felt  by  many  others  besides  your  eorres|)ondent  ■? 

I  must  notice  in  closing  this  hurried  epistle,  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  diminution  of  the  (ij)era 
element  in  the  programme.  I  am  sure  the  "  Beet- 
hoven "  as  'it  grows  older  will  adhere  still  more 
steadily  to  its  highest  purposes,  and  give  their  pupils 
(for  such  are  all  of  their  audience),  healthy  dis- 
cipline in  the  "classics  "  in  place  of  all  the  nursery 
rhymes  and  picture  books  to  which,  in  music,  we  are 
all  so  apt  to  cling  with  more  than  childish  fondness. 

H.  G.  S. 


New  Publications. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Williams  &  Co., 
"  The  Knickerbocker  "  for  January,  18G1,  in  a  new 
dress  and  new  cover,  which  we  cannot  like  so  well  as 
the  time  honored  old  one.  Mr.  Clarke  is  still  at  its 
head,  and  many  of  the  best  American  writers  are 
contributors  to  its  well  printed  pages. 


Christmas  Carols. — Singing  carols  is  something 
rather  unusual  in  New  England,  and  when  we  read 
of  the  mediaaval  carols,  and  the  "yule  log"  at  a 
time  when 

'•  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer, 

A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.'' 

it  delights  us  to  imitate  the  goodly  German  or  Eng- 
lish holiday  customs  with  all  their  domestic  festivi- 
ties. Our  "Christmas  Eve  was  gladdened  by  a  seren- 
ade, in  front  of  the  Advertiser  office  last  evening,  a 
genuine  carolling,  which,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  singing  canticles  at  Christmas,  was  in- 
tended to  recall  the  songs  of  the  shepherds.  The 
following  are  the  two  carols  with  which  we  were 
favored  : — 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 

All  is  calm,  all  is  bright. 

Hound  .^on  Virgin  Mother  and  Child! 

Holy  Infant,  so  tender  and  mild, 
Sleep  in  heavenly  peace! 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 
Shepherds  quake  at  the  sight! 
Glories  stream  from  Heaven  afar, 
Heavenly  Hosts  sing  Alleluia! 
Christ,  the  Saviour  is  born! 

Silent  night!     Holy  night! 
Son  of  God.  love's  pure  light 
Badiant  beams  from  Thy  Holy  Face 
Witii  the  dawn  of  redeemirig  grace, 
Jesus.  Lord,  at  Thy  Birth! 

Earthly  friends  -will  change  and  falter, 

Earthly  hearts  will  vary  ; 
He  is  born  that  cannot  alter, 

Of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Born  to-day, — R;iise  the  Lay; 
Born  to-day, — Twine  the  ISav; 

.lesus  Christ  is  born  to  suffer. 
Born  for  you;  Born  for  ^ou, — Holly  strew: 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  to  conquer. 
Born  to  save :  Born  to  save, — Laurel  -wave : 

Jesus  Christ  was  born  to  govern. 
Born  a  King:  Born  a  King.— Bay  wreaths  bring, 

Jesus  Christ  was  Iiorn  of  Mary, 
Born  for  all :  Well  befall.  Hearth  and  Hall, 

Jesus  Christ  was  boru  at  Christmas, 
Born  far  all. 

These  carols  were  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  from  the 
Advent  Church,  Green  street,  who  performed  their 
parts  finely.  We  wish  them  all  a  "  Merry  Christ- 
inas "  and  many  happy  returns  of  their  annual  car- 
oWmgs.—Dailii  Adeertiser. 


London. 

RoTAL  English  Opera. — Another  glorious  tri- 
umph for  En(;lish  opera — another  hope  for  national 
music.  Mr.  Balfe's  new  opera,  Bianca,  the  Jjravo's 
Bride,  produced  on  Thursday  evening,  was  one  of 
the  most  legitimate  successes  ever  witnessed  within 
the  walls  of  any  theatre.  Tlie  excitement  commenc- 
ed with  the  overture,  which  was  encored,  and  was 
rampant  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  wlien  a  vociferous 
call  was  made  lor  Mr.  Balfe,  who,  after  .some  delay 
— doubtless  not  being  prepared  for  so  early  a  sum- 
mons— made  his  appearance,  and  was  received  with 
deafening  acelam;itions.  Four  long  acts,  enduring 
four  hours  and  a  half,  would  have  cooled  any  ordin- 
ary enthusiasm,  and  have  tired  any  ordinary  pati- 
ence ;  but  the  applause,  far  from  abating,  went  on 
increasing,  and  was  most  vehement  in  tho  last  two 
acts,  the  audience   unanimously  encoring  a  gallop  in 
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the  last  scene,  whieh  was  indeed  inevitable,  since  the 
music  is  exciting  in  the  extreme,  and  the  pas  is  most 
admiraijly  arranj^jed  bj  M.  Petit,  tlie  maitre  de  ballet, 
and  was  capitally  danced  by  the  young  ladies. 

The  libretto  of  the  Bravo's  Bride  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  who  has  founded  his  plot 
on  Monk  Lewis's  melodrama,  RagaMiiio,  the  Bravo 
of  Venice,  and  has  pretty  closely  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal. Rugantino  is  not  only  bitried  in  oblivion,  as 
far  as  regards  production  on  "the  stage,  but  is  exclud- 
ed from  most  editions  of  English  dramatic  works, 
even  from  those,  like  the  London  Stage,  which  pre- 
tend to  comprise  every  work  that  achieved  popularity 
in  its  day.  It  is,  however,  included  in  "  Cumber- 
land's Plays,"  but  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
much  favor  at  any  time.  The  story,  as  adapted  in 
the  libretto,  may  be  thus  briefly  detailed  : — 

A  certain  romantic  young  Prince  of  Ferrara  falls 
in  love  with  Bianca,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
but,  though  betrothed  to  her  in  some  mysterious 
way,  which  does  not  appear,  wishes  to  be  loved  for 
himself,  and  not  for  his  princedom.  He  takes  upon 
him  the  guise  of  a  young  soldier  of  fortune,  and 
wins  the  heart  of  the  tender  Bianca,  but  withholds 
confession  of  his  affection.  He  departs  to  the  wars 
— to  test  the  young  lady's  love  by  absence,  we  may 
suppose — and  "  crushes  the  bravo  band."  How  this 
is  effected  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  the  "  bravo 
band"  is  headed  by  a  terrible  chief,  Fortespada, 
whose  very  name  strikes  terror  to  all  the  country 
round.  Our  prince  is  "  led  by  fate  "  to  the  brigand's 
den,  and  finds  him  dj'ing,  and  so  penitent,  that  he 
confesses  "  a  foul  conspiracy  of  death  "  on  the  part 
of  certain  nobles  against  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in 
which  he  is  implicated.  The  brigand  gives  the  prince 
a  list  of  the  traitors,  and  dies.  Upon  this,  the  better 
to  prosecute  his  plans  to  discover  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  the  prince  disguises  himself  as  the  bri- 
gand, gains  access  to  tlie  conspirators,  and  induces 
them  to  elect  him  as  their  chief.  He  has  them  thus 
entirely  in  bis  power,  but  why  he  does  not  denounce 
them  at  once  is  not  told.  The  prince  is  a  great 
adept  at  disguises.  Two  of  the  conspirators  having 
determined  to  kill  Bianca  in  the  grand  cathedral  of 
Milan,  where  she  goes  alone  to  pray,  our  prince,  who 
knows  everything,  is  ready  behind  a  pillar,  caparis- 
oned as  a  mendicant,  and  .stabs  the  highborn  gentle- 
man who  was  about  to  stab  her.  Bianca  faints,  and 
on  coming  to  herself  she  sees  the  beggar  transformed 
into  the  brigand,  and  is  terrified  when  she  hears  him 
claim  her,  m  life  or  death,  as  the  "  Bravo's  Bride." 
Tee  young  lady — who  must  have  been  singularly 
obtuse  as  to  vision  not  to  detect  her  lover  through 
one  of  his  disguises — naturally  screams,  and  brings 
her  father  and  friends  to  her  assistance.  The  Prince, 
however,  is  not  so  easily  caught.  Directly  he  hears 
the  approach  of  footsteps  he  assumes  the  garb  of  a 
monk,  and  makes  his  escape.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  incident  of  the  Prince  appearing  to  the 
Duke  as  the  bravo,  since  nothing  comes  from  it,  but 
may  go  at  once  to  state  the  denouement,  which  hap- 
pens thus  : — (."^hanging  his  tactics,  the  Prince  appears 
to  Bianca  as  Odoardo,  when  a  confession  of  love 
takes  place  on  both  sides  The  lovers  are  detected 
in  their  transports  by  the  Duke,  who,  at  first  enraged 
with  Odoardo,  at  last  consents  to  grant  him  his 
daughter's  hand,  provided  he  would  place  Fortespada 
in  his  power  that  night,  at  twelve,  in  the  great  ducal 
hall.  Nothing  can  be  easier  for  the  Prince  to  com- 
ply with,  as  we  know.  Accordingly  at  niglit,  when 
the  ball  goes  forward,  and  the  midnight  hour  has 
tolled,  Odoardo  appears  and  announces  that  he  has 
captured  Fortespada  alive.  "  Bring  him  before  us," 
cries  the  Duke,  whereupon  the  Prince  retires,  and 
returns  as  the  Bravo.  He  is  unanimously  voted  to 
destruction,  when  the  royal  troops  appear,  and,  at  a 
sign  from  the  Prince,  carry  off  all  the  conspirators 
in  ;cuslody.  Lastly,  his  Royal  Highness  declares 
that  Fortespada  and  Odoardo  are  the  same,  and,  be- 
ing pressed  for  further  disclosures,  confesses  that  the 
Prince  of  Ferrara  is  identical  with  the  bravo  and  the 
young  officer. 

Of  the  music  generally  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  composer  has  expended  more  thought  and 
care  upon  it  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  But  on 
this  point  we  must  defer  entering  into  details  until 
our  next.  The  first  perfornianccsjof  our  impressions 
shall  be  published  with  our  criticism  of  the  music. — 
London  Musical  World,  Dec.  8. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  weather  has  not  been 
very  favorable  for  the  winter  concerts,  four  of  which 
have  been  now  given  ;  nevertheless,  the  attendance 
on  each  occasion  has  been  larger  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  programmes  continue  to  pre- 
serve their  distinctive  instrumental  features,  which 
Mr.  Augustus  Manns  finds  he  has  been  wise  in 
adopting.  A  symphony  and  one  or  two  overtures 
invariably  constitute  items  in  the  selection,  for  the 
most  part  executed  with  efficiency  and  vigor.     The 


new  vocal  favorite  has  been  Mad.  Palmleri,  who 
made  her  d^lmt  last  Saturday,  and  sang  airs  from  the 
Bohemian  Girl,  and  the  Italian  repertory  with  marked 
effect.  Also  the  lady's  caro  sposo,  Signor  Palmieri, 
presented  himself  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  no  remark- 
able results.  M.  Joseph  Heine,  a  violinist,  made  his 
first  appearance,  and  executed  Ernst's  Pirata  fan- 
tasia with  much  applause.  The  symphony  was 
Mendelsrohn's  A  major,  alias  The  Italian. — Ibid. 

Leamington,  (England.) — A  famous  young  vio- 
linist, J.  Becker,  who  has  met  with  much  success  in 
England,  has  met  with  a  singular  accident.  One  of 
the  strings  of  his  violin  breaking  while  he  was  ex- 
amining it,  struck  him  in  the  right  eye,  probably  de- 
priving it  of  sight.  The  unfortunate  young  artist 
is  thus  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  career. 
The  accident  occurred  at  Leamington. 

Paris. 

The  Sisteks  Marchisio. — A  Paris  journal.  La 
Presse,  in  noticing  a  musical  performance  which  re- 
cently took  place  at  the  house  of  Madame  Orpila, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs  in  the  French 
metropolis,  thus  speaks  of  the  two  fair  artists,  Miles. 
Carlotta  and  Barbara  Marchisio,  who  have  already 
won  for  themselves  so  much  renown  at  the  Grand 
Opera  and  in  private  salons  by  their  ensemble  singing  : 

"  But  the  principal  attraction  of  the  evening  was 
the  first  appearance  in  this  artistic  salon  of  the  sisters 
Marchisio ;  they  sang  the  duos  from  Matilda  di 
Shabran  and  Norma  in  the  midst  of  a  transport  of 
enthusiastic  applauses  ;  the  perfection  of  their  method, 
the  richness  of  their  organ,  but,  above  all,  that  ad- 
mirable combination  of  the  two  voices,  the  quality 
of  which  harmonizes  so  perfectly,  that  marvellous 
blending  together  even  of  the  most  difficult  nuances  ; 
those  oppositions  of  light  and  shade  so  wonderfully 
managed,  so  exquisitely  graduated,  in  short,  all  those 
qualities  of  ensemble,  twins,  as  it  were,  which  charac- 
terize and  individualize  the  talents  of  the  sisters  Mar- 
chisio, astonished,  no  less  than  enchanted,  the  bril- 
liant auditory.  We  doubt  whether  the  sisters  Mar- 
chisio ever  obtained  a  success  more  real  and  more 
flattering  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  company 
who  were  most  liberal  of  their  applause  were  Mad. 
Miolan-Carvalho,  M.  Duprez,  and  the  "  brothers 
Braga." — London  Musical  World,  Dec.  8. 

Florence. — A  new  musical  journal  I'lialia  Ar 
tistica  has  appeared  here,  and  has  reached  its  eighth 
number. 

Rome. — Another  new  opera  has  been  brought  out 
at  the  Apollo  theatre,  called  Stefanias,  revealing  the 
artistic  talent  of  the  young  maestro  Raffaelle  Gen- 
till. 


Amsterdam. — The  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Science  of  Music  at  Amsterdam  had  invited 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  the  learned  in  music  of 
all  countries  to  join  in  a  competition,  for  which  the 
works  might  be  written  in  any  language.  The  prize 
task  was  an  historical  treatise  on  the  musical  condi- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  2.3d  of  last  October,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  prizes  took  place  ;  they  were  all  won 
by  German  competitors.  The  first  prize  was  gained 
by  Herr  I).  Arnold,  of  Alberfeld,  for  an  historical 
critical  essay  on  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  old 
Netherland  national  popular  songs.  Herr  Kade,  at 
Dresden,  won  a  second  prize,  for  a  monography  on 
Matthaus  le  Maistre;  and  Herr  E.  Basque,  at  Darm- 
stadt, received  a  prize  for  a  monography  on  Adrian 
Petit.  Moreover,  the  Society  has  undertaken  to  sup- 
port the  publication  of  the  works  of  Herren  Arnold 
and  Kade. 

Havana. — The  opera  season  commenced  in  the 
city  of  Havana  on  the  2d  of  Dec.  with  the  "  Trova- 
tore."  The  Diario  de  la  Marina  says  : — "  Senora 
Lotti  possesses  many  natural  recommendations. 
She  is  of  a  beautiful  figure,  has  a  fresh  and  musical 
voice,  which  she  man.iges  with  much  skill,  taste  and 
elegance.  Senora  Natali  (Fanny)  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public.  Senor  Pancani  economized  his 
voice  on  his  debut,  but  in  many  of  the  fine  passages 
he  gave  evidence  of  great  ability.  Senor  Cresci,  was 
also  disposed  to  reserve  his  voice  for  a  greater  occa- 
sion, but  he  shows  that  be  knows  how  to  sing  and  to 
use  his  excellent  talent  to  advantage.  Altogether 
the  '  Trovalore '  was  well  represented.  Senor 
Gottschalk  directed  the  orchestra  with  his  usual 
ability." 


'puial  Itolins. 
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Fublislicd  by  Olirer  Ditson  &.  Co* 


Instrumental  Music. 

Le  Pluie  dc  V  4i4.     (Summer  Showers.) 

R.  F.  Harvey.  50 

A  piece  which  has  of  latp  been  as  popular  in  Eng- 
land a3  O.sborne"8  Shower  of  Pearls.  It  is  of  about 
the  Eame  difficulty. 

Chorus  from  "  Antigone,"  arr.  by        Otto  Dresel.  25 

A  beautiful  piece  of  moderate  difficulty.  Can  be 
used  a.s  a  teaching  piece  with  much  advantage. 


Titania  Polka 


ff,  Benzon.  25 


Telegraph  Galop.  "        25 

Pretty  trifles. 

Modern  Juvenile  Pianist.  A  collection  of  beau- 
tiful operatic  melodies,  easily  arranged  for  four 
hands.     No,  1.     Masaniello.  F.  Beyer.  15 

Intended  to  be  used  in  the  second  quarter  of  Piano 
Instruction. 

Beloved  Star.     Valse  chantante.    Henri  Laurent.  50 

Anew  and  popular  English  Waltz,  introducing  the 
air  of  Reichardt's  famous  Song,  "  Thou  art  so  near 
and  yet  so  far." 

Komance  from  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  transcribed 
by  ^  Otto  Dresel.  25 

An  arrangement  of  the  beautiful  song  of  Ahce  in 
the  first  act,  in  which  she  repeats  the  last  message  of 
Robert's  mother  to  her  banished  son,  beginning  in 
the  original  text  "  Va  dit-elle." 

La  Eosa  Bianca  Mazurka.  Signor  G.  George.  25 

Hyacinth  Waltz.  Miss  C.  M.  libbets.  25 

Two  pretty  trifles. 

Romanza,  op.  28,  no.  2,  (in  F  sharp  major). 

Robert  Schumann.  25 

A  most  beautiful  composition.  The  visitors  of  Mr. 
Dresel's  cyclus  of  Concerts  will  remember  it  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  second  concert. 


Soldier's  adieu  March. 


G.  W.  Stratton.  25 


Written  very  effectively.  It  makes  a  fine  piece  for 
the  Piano. 

Books. 

The  Pianist's  best  Companion.  (Schmidt's 
Five  Finger  Exercises. J  A  collection  of 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  Five-finger  Exercises 
for  the  Pianoforte,  intended  to  impart  an  inde- 
pendent and  equal  action  of  the  Fingers  on  that 
instrument.  Composed  by  Aloise  Schmidt, 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  A.  Hamilton.  50 

The  practice  of  five-finger  exercises,  or.  in  other 
words,  of  passages  in  one  fixed  position  of  the  hands, 
has  been  found  so  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  be- 
ginners, but  even  to  advanced  pupils,  as  a  means  cf 
forming  a  true  and  graceful  position  of  the  hands  aud 
arms,  and  equality  in  the  action  of  the  fingers,  that 
such  exercises  are  now  placed  before  pupils  by  all  re- 
spectable masters  throughout  Europe.  This  collec- 
tion will  be  found  more  ingenious,  diversified  and 
complete  than  any  other  yet  published. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

SACIiED  MUSIC. 
I. 

It  may  be  considered  as  established,  tliat  the 
germs  of  the  various  forms  of  the  music  of  our 
epoch  are  to  be  sought  in  the  chant  of  the  ancient 
bards — in  Bard'ism.  By  sharing  in  the  rites  of 
the  Druids,  they  added  to  the  solemnity  of  their 
religious  ceremonies;  in  celebrating  the  noble 
acts  of  heroes,  they  gave  birth  to  a  form  of  nar- 
rative, wliich  at  a  later  period  was  transformed 
into  the  romance,  the  ballad,  nay,  even  into 
■works  of  history;  and  finally  while  censuring 
private  immorality,  they  indicated  the  true  way 
in  which  Art  and  the  theatre  might  become 
teachers  of  good  morals — their  end  being  to 
instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse.  Castigat  ridendo 
mores,  as  the  old  motto  of  the  Opera  Comique 
justly  had  it. 

In  our  opinion  many  a  beautiful  operatic  sub- 
ject might  be  drawn  from  the  ancient  Druidic 
and  Gallic  periods  of  history.  We  have  never 
seen  the  Ossian  of  Leseur,  but  the  Bards'  chorus 
of  Rossini  in  La  Donna  del  Lago,  which  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  opera,  Robert 
Bruce,  is  powerful  and  majestic.  The  mass  of 
men's  voices  in  unison,  sonorous  and  vibrating, 
relieved  by  the  most  splendid  orchestration; 
those  grave  personages  in  flowing  white  tunics, 
holding  golden  harps,  and  crowned  with  oak 
wreaths,  and  arranged  in  curved  lines  rising  like 
the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  formed  a  picture  of 
magic  splendor,  well  exhibiting  the  lofty  poesy 
of  that  grand  form  of  imperfect  civilization. 

With  the  Roman  conquests,  Bardism  degen- 
erated and  gradually  disappeared.  No  longer 
exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  society,  the 
bards  sold  their  songs  for  gold  and  encouraged 
vice  instead  of  virtue.  Moral  depravity  drew 
after  it  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  almost  annihilated,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  and 
especially  of  music.  Meantime  everything  be- 
gan very  soon  to  wear  a  new  aspect ;  Christian- 
ity, by  its  divine,  supernatural  power,  civilized 
the  most  barbarous  races  and  after  the  battle  of 
Talbiac,  Clovis,  the  fierce  Sicambrian,  peacefully 
bowed  his  head  under  the  powerful  hand  of  the 
Bishop,  St.  Remigius.* 

Music,  that  universal  language,  reflecting  alike 
the  passions,  ideas  and  sentiments  of  each  epoch, 
was  religious  in  its  origin  ;  so  it  follows,  that,  after 
the  changes  in  the  patriarchal  traditions,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  various  pagan  and  idolatrous 
rites  spread  through  the  greater  part  of  Earth's 
surface,  the  celestial  muse  was  marvellously  re- 
generated after  baptism  in  the  pure  and  living 
waters  of  nascent  Christianity. 

The  Church  from  the  beginning  had  a  liturgy  ; 
whether  in  its  origin  it  was  Jewish,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or,   perhaps,   derived  from  all  three,  is 

*The  baptism  of  Clovis  by  this  saint  is  the  subject  of  the 
altar  piece  in  the  church  of  St.  Eemigius,  at  Bonn. 


now  difficult  to  decide.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Apostles  established  successively  the  reading  of 
the  Evangelists,  the  benediction  of  the  people, 
the  Ipreface  and  the  canon  ;  in  a  word  all  those 
several  parts  which  by  degrees  have  come  to 
form  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.f 

From  the  )ear  104  A.  D.,  hymns  to  Christ 
were  sung,  and  the  42d  Canon  of  the  Apostles 
ordains  that  the  Cantor,  as  in  case  of  the  sub- 
deacon  and  the  reader,  should  cease  from  his 
functions  and  be  thrust  out  of  the  communion  if 
addicted  to  gambling  and  other  forms  of  intem- 
perance. 

In  the  third  century,  St.  Denis  of  Alexan- 
dria, St.  Cyprian  and  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Elvire,  in  the  fourth.  Popes  Sylvester  and 
Damasus,  St.  Athanaslus,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil  of  Ca;sarea,  Prudence,  &c.,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  liturgy.  Diodorus,  Bishop  of 
Tarsus,  and  Flavian  of  Antioch  introduced  into 
the  church  the  alternate  (Antiphonal)  chanting 
of  the  psalms,  a  practice  soon  afterwards  brought 
by  Ambrose  to  Milan.  Saints  Hilaire  of  Poitiersi 
Loup,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  Salvien  of  Marseilles, 
Mamert  of  Vienne,  Apollinarus.  bishop  of  Clare- 
mont,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Gallic 
liturgy. 

In  the  sixth  century,  St.  Ctesar  d'Ales,  Elps, 
the  wife  of  Boethius,J  St.  Benoit,  patriarch  of 
the  Western  Monks,  and  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  composed  a  great  number  of  hymns.  At 
last  in  the  seventh  century.  Pope  Gregory  the 
great  compiled  the  Antiphonary,  founded  the 
college  of  singers  (in  our  day  the  Pope's  choir.) 
and  established  the  practice  of  singing  entirely 
without  orchestral  or  organ  accompaniment. 
Schools  of  Roman  singing  were  successively  es- 
tablished in  France  in  the  churches  at  Soissons, 
Metz,  Tours,  Strasburg,  Lyons  and  Dijon.  Why 
was  the  single,  universal  liturgy  proclaimed  at 
the  council  of  Vannes,  (about  A.  D.  465)  so 
soon  abandoned  ?  Because,  alas  !  however  dif- 
ficult it  be  to  organize  and  place  upon  a  solid 
foundation  any  establishment,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  it,  by  reason  of  the  force  of 
human  passions  before  which  too  often  the  most 
sacred  things  are  not  safe.  Egotism,  self-love, 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  insubordination  and  disobe- 
dience have  unhappily  left  their  marks  deeply 
impressed  uponall  the  crises  and  revolutions  of  our 
poor   humanity. 

According  to  M.  Castil-Blaze,  Clovis  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  Desirous  of 
having  in  his  service  a  famous  virtuoso  and  skil- 
ful professor,  he  sent  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  for  the  singer  Acorede,  recommended 
by  the  wise  Boethius,  who  came  to  the  French 
Court  to  delight  the  most  aristocratic  ears. 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  at  the  burial  of 
St.  Clotilde,  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  by 

tThe  writer  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  perhaps  a  Protestant 
historian  would  not  here  agree  with  him. 

tThe  Nouyelle  Biographie  Universelle,  says  [Art.  Boece] 
"  Son  mariage  avec  Elps  parait  etre  me  fable." — "  his  marriage 
with  Elps  appears  to  be  a  fable." 


a  numerous  choir  of  psalmodists.      (Cum  magno 
psallentio.) 

Towards  the  year  556,  Quintianus,  Bishop  of 
Claremont,  discovered  in  a  monastery  a  youth 
named  Gall,  endowed  with  a  voice  so  charming 
that  people  came  from  all  quarters  to  admire  him. 
The  prelate  desirous  of  cultivating  talents  so 
promising,  presented  him  to  Theodoric  son  of 
Clovis,  and  to  the  queen  his  wife.  They,  charm- 
ed, retained  him  at  Court.  The  king  conceived 
a  strong  affection  for  him,  took  him  with  him 
upon  his  journeys,  and  after  the  death  of  Quin- 
tianus gave  him  the  See  of  Clermont.  Gall  was 
after  his  death  canonized  for  his  virtues,  and 
tenor  singers  might  well  claim  him  as  one  of 
their  patron  saints,  at  the  present  day. 

Chilperic,  king  of  Soissons,  youngest  son  of 
Clotaire  I.  composed  hymns,  which  however  are 
not  praised  by  Gregory  de  Tours;  Gontran,  kino- 
of  Bourgoyne  et  Orleans — by  some  authors  class- 
ed among  the  blessed— was  so  passionately  fond 
of  music  could  not  take  his  meals  without  hear- 
ing the  psalms  and  responses  of  divine  service 
executed  with  much  perfection.  We  shall  not 
affirm  that  the  virtuous  monarch  did  not  often 
himself  give  the  pitch,  and  direct  tlie  perform- 
ances of  the  choral  society  of  Soissons,  even  then 
ancient. 

Dagobert  (whose  name  signifies  heroic  singer) 
was  also  a  famous  dilletant.  Assisting  one  day 
at  vespers  in  the  abbey  of  Romilly,  good  Chris- 
tian as  he  was,  his  ear  was  suddenly  struck  by  the 
tones  of  an  admirable  voice.  He  divined  at  once 
that  such  a  voice  could  only  belong  to  a  beautiful 
woman.  Falling  desperately  in  love  with  the 
songstress,  the  beautiful  Nantechilde  or  Nantilde, 
he  divorced  his  queen  Gomatrude  and  espoused 
the  charming  recluse.  This  story  in  such  skil- 
ful hands  as  those  of  Scribe  might  furnish  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  Domino  Noir. 

In  the  Vie  de  Saint  Eloi  mention  is  made  of  a 
singer  in  service  of  Clotaire  II.,  named  Maurin, 
whom  the  applause  of  the  Court  had  rendered 
vain  and  presumptuous — a  proof  that  twelve 
hundred  years  ago  the  fault  of  singers  were  the 
same  as  now.  Thierry  III.  it  is  said,  had  play- 
ers upon  all  sorts  of  instruments,  who  accompan- 
ied the  fine  voices  of  singers,  the  whole  combin- 
ing to  produce  delicious  concerts.  Saint  Aus- 
bert  at  that  time  the  prince's  chancellor,  was  so 
transported  as  to  write :  "  Pray  God  !  if  thou 
hast  given  to  mortals  the  power  of  thus  elevatino' 
our  souls,  even  to  thee,  what  will  it  be  to  hear  in 
heaven  the  eternal  song  of  angel's  and  the 
saints  ?" 

The  musical  chapel  of  the  King  of  France  was 
just  established  in  the  Cathedral  at  Paris  by  St. 
Germain,  bishop  of  that  city  and  almoner  of 
King  Childebert. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Mevoringian  dynasty 
had  in  its  service  both  singers  and  performers 
upon  instruments ;  but  they  were  only  heard  at 
public  ceremonies  or  during  the  repasts  of  the 
sovereigns.     Occasionally,  however,  there  was  a 
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concert  or  ball  at  Court,  and  then  the  musicians 
were  required  to  preside  at  the  esbattement  joy- 
eux — pleasures  of  the  highborn  dames  and  their 
lords.  Under  those  slothful  kings,  music  neces- 
sarily degenerated  and  became  the  handmaid  of 
sloth  and  feebleness,  but  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
had  already  seized  the  power,  which  was  soon  to 
place  them  upon  the  throne  and  gave  France  in 
Charles  Martel  a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  im- 
mortal Charlemagne. 

In  short  we  may  call  the  Merovingian  era  the 
liturgic  epoch,  though  we  would  not  affirm  that 
the  clianson  had  not  already  been  hcard.§ 

But  we  must  consider  humanity  as  a  whole  and 
take  it  as  it  is,  with  its  varied  tendencies,  as  they 
appear  more  or  less  developed,  according  to  the 
moral  complexion  of  each  era.  Literature,  art, 
music,  reflect  exactly  the  grand  mean,  or  average 
of  the  manners  of  any  histoi'ic  period.  By  turns 
religious,  warlike,  dramatic,  the  musical  expres- 
sion of  each  century  breathes  the  form,  I  might 
almost  say  the  costume,  of  the  dominant  social 
life ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  true  mean  of  that 
which  produces  it.  The  man  of  genius  receives 
this  general  impulse,  tliis  grasps  it  as  a  whole 
and  impresses  his  own  zeal  upon  it.  The  man 
of  talent  confines  himself  to  imitating  the  man 
of  genius,  but  can  never  reach  his  original  and 
creative  power.  From  tlie  fourth  to  the  seventh 
century  we  may  name  among  the  i  mortal  mel- 
odies which  saw  the  light  at  that  ancient  period 
and  which  time  has  selected  because  their  beauty 
is  unchangeable :  1st.,  the  Te  Deum,  a  hymn 
grand,  sublime  as  the  heavens,  broad  as  the  earth, 
this  hymn  of  incomparable  solemnity  is  consid- 
ered the  joint  production  of  two  fathers,  m  n  of 
sublime  and  universal  genius  at  that  period  of 
the  primitive  church.  Saints  Ambrose  and  Augus- 
tine :  2d.,  the  hymns  for  Christmas  and  Epiphany  ; 
they  are  full  of  character  and  are  attributed  to 
Sedulius,  preacher  and  poet,  who,  according  to 
Trithemius,  wrote  A.  D.,  630 ;  3d.,  the  hymn, 
"  Vexilla  re(j'is  prodeunl ;"  composed  by  Fortunat 
Bishop  of  Poitiers.  This  piece,  inspired  by  the 
history  of  the  Passion  in  the  New  Testament, 
possessed  a  melancholy  charm,  which  could  only 
have  been  borrowed  from  Christianity. 

5  See  the  Latin  rhymed  verses  which  colebrate  the  victory  of 
Clotaire  II.,  over  the  Suxons,  beginning  thus: 

"  Do  Clotario  est  canere  sego  Francorum." 


On  Rudimental  Instruction  on  the  Piano. 

BY   r.   PETEllSILEA. 

No.  II.     TOUCH  {Amcldag). 

A  right  beginning  saves  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  labor  in  the  progi-ess  of  any  undertaking, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  more  judgment  has 
been  used  in  any  other  department  of  study,  than 
in  that  of  the  Piano. 

A  correct  position  of  the  arms,  hands  and  fing- 
ers is  generally  understood  and  thoroughly  e.\- 
plained  in  some  Instruction  books ;  the  object  — 
to  produce  a  (jood  touch  —  and  the  means  chosen 
(the  little  pieces,  amusements,  ay,  even  studies,) 
are  such  as  to  produce,  nay  force  the  opposite 
efleet. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Kallcbrenner  invented 
and  recommended  a  Ilandrcst ;  I  found  it  exceed- 
ingly useful,  but  nobody  else  ever  uses  it,  as  far 
as  I  know.  Correct  time  is  considered  indis- 
pensable ;  then  why  not  use  the  Metronome 
Hummel  has  recommended  it   in  the   strongest 


terms.  My  regard  for  it  is  such,  that  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  I  never  taught  a  pupil  without 
it.  It  does  not  merely  assist  in  keeping  time  ; 
but  bj'  means  of  the  bell  points  out  the  Rhythm 
—  the  accents,  and  without  a  due  regard  for 
these,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  a 
good  touch  ever  can  be  obtained. 

The  Touch  is  two  fold  :  Mechanical  and  Melo- 
dious or  Expressive. 

Some  pieces  and  passages  admit  only  the  for- 
mer; others,  only  the  latter  ;  still  others,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  good  Music,  both.  Every 
fine  player  knows  this.  Unconsciously  a  good 
player  will  use  the  one  or  the  other,  as  circum- 
stances require.  But  this  seeming  unconscious- 
ness is  the  result  of  a  perfect  Mechanism  first 
acquired,  and  superior  taste  and  judgment  added 
in  later  studies.  The  causes  for  a  bad  touch  are 
vastly  more  numerous  now  than  they  were  twenty 
or  forty  years  ago.  In  a  former  period  the 
music  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Clementi,  Cramer  and 
Hummel  was  the  object  of  the  highest  ambition. 
Now  it  is  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
Liszt  !  The  passage  from  the  former  school  to 
the  latter  is  now-a-days  traveled  in  a  rail-road 
fashion  ;  some  think,  also,  that  the  old  stuff  of 
former  ages  might  better  be  let  alone  altogether. 

The  beginner  must  only  use  the  mechanical 
touch,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  The  music 
chosen  for  lessons  and  studies  must  be  free  from 
features,  which  require  or  admit  expression.  No 
crescendo,  diminuendo,  accelerando,  ritardando, 
irregular  accentuation,  ff.  pp.  sfz.  is  admissible. 
The  student  of  painting  has  to  learn  to  use  the 
pencil  hefore  the  brush,  draioing  before  coloring  ! 

The  difference  between  mechanical  a.wA  melodi- 
ous touch  may  be  stated  thus ;  "  The  former  con- 
sists in  a  STROKE,  (the  literal  meaning  of  the 
German  word,  Anschlag),  the  latter  is  produced 
by  PRESSURE.  The  former  produces  only  heavy 
and  light  or  accented  and  unaccented  notes, 
never  admits  of  the  slightest  stiffness,  pressure  or 
strain  ;  may  be  given  by  the  Finger  (Finger  ac- 
tion). Hand  (Wrist  action),  or  Arm  (Elbow  ac- 
tion), according  as  the  notes  to  be  played,  are 
legato,  marcato,  staccato,  heavy  or  light.  Fin- 
ger ACTION  only  is  to  be  employed  in  legato 
movements.  (The  Slur  is  at  present  not  to  be 
thought  of,  its  use  and  abuse  shall  be  noticed  in 
a  future  article).  The  accent  is  produced  by 
lifting  the  Finger  as  high  as  possible  before  its 
Fall  ;  the  light  note  is  the  result,  if  the  finger 
is  but  slightly  raised.  N.  B.  Komember :  in 
either  case  the  finger  falls  like  a  hammer  on  a 
loose  hinge. 

The  Wrist  action  is  used  only  in  playing 
detached  notes.  The  hand  is  kept  expanded, 
level,  the  fingers  bent  but  motionless,  the  arm  in 
its  steady  level  position,  the  hand  uplifted,  more 
or  less,  in  consideration  of  heavy  or  light  notes, 
and  let  fall.  (Excellent  drawings  for  Finger  and 
Wrist  action  are  found  in  Eichardson's  New 
Method,  but  for  pure  Elbow  action  there  is  no 
plate.  The  Figure  in  which  Elbow  and  Wrist 
action  combined  is  shown,  is  applicable  only  to 
the  melodious  touch.  A  true  representation  of 
Elbow  action  for  mechanical  touch,  would 
show  the  arm  in  the  figure  V  ;  the  wrist  elevated, 
the  hand  entirely  loose,  the  Fingers  straight, 
pointing  perpendiclarly  upon  the  keys.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  arm  must  correspond  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  intervals  and  the  power  desired ; 
but  the  Fingers  must  not  attack  the  key  from  a 


greater  distance  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
superfluous  motion  is  worse  than  useless.  The 
melodious  touch  may  proceed  either  from  the 
Fmger,  Wrist  or  Elbow  —  from  the  finger  and 
wrist  action  combined  —  and  lastly  from  Elbow 
and  Wrist  action  joined.  For  perfect  drawings 
see  the  plates  of  Eichardson's  new  Method. 
But  in  every  movement  of  the  Finger,  hand  or 
arm,  there  is  a  certain  restraint,  control,  regu- 
lation (of  course  I  do  not  mean  stiffness). 
Therefore  in  short :  The  mechanical  touch 

IS  SIMPLE,  THE  MELODIOUS  TOUCH  COMPLICA- 
TED, and  consequently  unsuitable  for  the  begin- 
ner. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  the  mechanical  Fin- 
ger action  or  touch  shall  be  the  subject  of  my 
next  letter. 


(Translated  from  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,"  vol. 
50.  Nos.  3,  11,  and  16,  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  by  G.  A. 
Schmitt.) 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven's  Life  and  Works. 

BY    ADOLF    BERNIIAnD    3IAEX. 

Reviewed  hij  Franz  Brendel,  Editor  of  the  "  Neue  Zeit- 
schrift fur  Musik." 
I. 

Since  Mr.  Stourdza,  the  Russian  privy-councillor 
condemned  the  German  universities  and  gave  his 
verdict  against  all  German  culture,  no  greater  insult 
has  been  offered  to  German  nature  and  German  art 
from  the  neighboring  e.Lstern  empire  than  Oulibi" 
ciieff's  book  on  Beethoven.  True,  we  have  been 
accustomed  for  centuries  to  receive  from  those  plains, 
Huns,  Mongols  and  the  choler.i ;  but  those  .ire  dis- 
pensations of  heaven  which  we  have  to  submit  to. 
But  the  book  of  Oulibieheif,  the  work  of  a  "  sinfu' 
man,"  which  he  was  swinging  as  a  scourge  over  the 
sins  of  the  musical  representative  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  deserved  a  reproof  at  the  hands 
of  a  German  for  some  time.  Not  because  it  is  of 
any  importance,  whether  a  Russian  dilettante  in 
Nischney-Nowgorod  finds  in  Beethoven's  F  major 
symphony  the  sublime  production  of  an  Olympic 
humor  or  the  effects  of  a  "  Chimera  "  —  a  creation 
of  his  own  brain  !  That  might  trouble  us  Germans 
little.  But  Oulibieheff,  having  become  the  favorite 
of  all  musical  dilettanti  by  his  Mozart-Biography, 
has  been  proclaimed  all-powerful  "  hetman  "  by  the 
whole  horde  of  Cossack  critics,  from  the  Volga  to 
the  Seine,  in  consequence  of  his  predatory  invasion 
into  the  sacred  realm  of  German  Art.  He  sets  up 
the  wail  of  woe,  repeated  for  ever  and  ever,  over  the 
fallen  angel,  the  apostate  from  the  church  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  in  which  the  only  safety  is  found ;  over 
the  man  worthy  of  our  pity,  who  bore  the  cross  of 
deafness  and  succumbed  to  that  cross.  But  if,  in  his 
case,  deafness  and  bad  example  are  considered  miti- 
gating circumstances,  what  fate  do  those  wicked  per- 
sons, who  are  not  willing  to  make  the  brook  run  up 
hill,  who  in  the  time  of  round  hats  and  natural  hair 
think  another  kind  of  music  possible,  yea,  even 
necessary,  than  in  the  time  of  peruques,  queues,  and 
three-cornered  hats  !  To  kill  these  Herostatuses  crit- 
ically, it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  axiom  :  "  prin- 
cipiis  obsta  "  (resist  principles)  with  all  possible  en- 
ergy. After  one-h.ilf  of  Beethoven  is  killed,  his  sin- 
ful part  given  to  the  flames,  then  the  heretics,  ana- 
baptists and  musical  Hussites  will  perish  by  their 
own  folly. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  important  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  pleasant  to  see  a  savant  of  excel- 
lence, Mr.  Marx,  rise  to  vindicate  in  w.arm,  eloquent 
language,  in  a  manner  truly  scientific,  the  whole  of 
Beethoven  to  Germany  and  poor  mankind.  Yen, 
the  whole  Beethoven.  For  this  purpose,  ho  attacks 
from  the  outset  the  idea  of  a  musical  apostacy,  Beet- 
hoven's, and  the  error  of  a  gradual  development, 
Beethoven's,  in  three  or  four  styles. 
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Beethoven's  gigantic  genius  would  Imvc  signalized 
an  ciiocli  in  any  century.  If  an  unfavoraljlo  fate 
had  thrown  him  into  the  IGtIi  century,  ho  would  per- 
haps luivo  overtopped  Palkstrina  aud  Orlando 
Lasso.  A  mild  and  kind  Providence  ordained  him 
to  he  the  successor  of  Mozart  and  Hatdn.  Both 
aro  the  most  glorious  productions  of  the  IStli  century 
on  the  musical  soil  of  all  the  world.  Bach  and 
Handel  were  the  most  decisive  representatives  of 
tlio  self-conscious,  GiiRitAN  Protestant  mind,  which 
finds  its  world  within  itself  or  builds  it  up  within 
itself  in  cheerful  battle  for  thouglit,  secure  against  all 
inimical  powers.  Haydn  and  Mozart,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, wore  Oatliolics,  sons  of  the  more  universal  re- 
ligion ;  but  tlieir  Catholicism  was  at  the  same  time 
the  mild  andliuraane  one  of  the  age  of  Joseph  II. 
They  did  not  do  away  witli  the  terrors  of  he!l  and 
purgatory  ;  but  their  pure  souls  had  the  blissful  con- 
sciousness timt  tlie  fire  of  hell  and  purgatory  was  not 
going  to  burn  them.  Haydn,  in  Ids  well-balanced, 
harmonious  frame  of  mind,  wrote  hymn  after  hymn 
of  joy  and  happiness  of  life.  Thus  he  created  God's 
world  anew,  not  as  the  valo  of  sorrows  of  the  theolo- 
gians, hut  as  an  emanation  of  the  free  spirit  of  God. 
Irresistil)le  enchantment  pervades  the  works  of  his 
younger  pupil  and  master,  Mozart.  At  Salzburg 
stood  his  cradle.  In  that  delightful  valley,  whose 
magnificent  mountain  forms  are  yet  far  from  the  sub- 
lime ruggedness  of  the  stock  of  the  Alps,  half-Italian 
breezes  float  araund  us.  Here  the  heart  swells  with 
longing  for  the  gardens  of  the  Hespcrides  to  the 
south  of  the  Brenner  mountain.  Such  a  longing  for 
unknown  isles  of  happiness,  the  striving  after  the 
sunny  world  of  eternal  love  and  youth  is  the  golden 
tenor  of  almost  all  of  Mozart's  works.  Therefore  all 
the  sweet  yearnings  of  youthful  happiness  in  love 
tremble  through  his  symphonies  and  operas;  he  is 
for  this  reason  able  to  picture  the  terrors  threatening 
this  happiness  of  love.  And  therefore  nature  denies 
to  him  sorrow  and  the  strife  with  those  powers  that 
night  have  destroyed  his  empire  of  youth.  Ho  died 
young,  very  likely  to  the  advantage  of  his  glory. 

If  love  and  longing  of  youth  were  the  exclusive 
contents  of  art,  Mozart  would  be  the  master  absolute, 
and  passing  beyond  him  treason  against  art.  But 
when  Mozart  died  European  mankind  underwent,  for 
the  second  time,  the  fall  of  man  —  the  French  revo- 
lution was  beginning  to  send  up  its  fiery  rays. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Ludwig  Uliland. 

BY   BAYARD    TAYLOR. 

Of  all  living  German  poets,  Uliland  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  country.  He  is  not,  tlierefore,  necessa- 
rily the  greatest ;  for  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
passion  and  imagination  he  is  surpassed  by  Riiok- 
ert,  while  in  vigor  Frciligrath  is  his  superior. 
Neither  of  those  poets,  however,  approaches  Uli- 
land in  those  qualities  of  simplicity,  sweetness, 
and  quaint  tender  fancy,  which  have  made  him 
so  popular,  even  with  I  hose  who  know  him  only 
through  tran.slations.  Few  English  poems  have 
had  a  wider  circulation  among  us  than  his  "  Cross- 
ing the  Ferry,"  commencing : 

''  Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave, 
Siuco  I  cro:?secI  this  restless  wave." 

— or,  "  The  Castle  by  the  Sea,"  in  Longfellow's 
version.  In  Germany  no  poet  has  written  such 
a  number  of  songs  and  ballads,  which  have  been 
taken  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and 
have  become  the  commonest  household  words  of 
Song.  Uliland  is  a  popular  poet,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Tender,  true,  loj-al  to  his 
fatherland,  full  of  all  noble  and  generous  inspira- 
tions, he  has  written  no  line  which  can  possibly 
be  perverted  to  exercise  other  than  a  good  influ- 
ence. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  consis- 
tency and  integrity  of  his  life,  he  strongly  resem- 
bles onr  own  Bryant. 

Uhland  was  born  in  1787,  in  the  little  town  of 
Tiibingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  he  now  resides. 


He  studied  jurisprudence,  and  resided  for  a  while 
in  Stuttgard,  where  he  was  several  times  elected 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  always 
heartily  cooperating  with  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive party.  Many  of  his  political  lyrics 
breathe  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit  of  freedom.  I 
scarcely  know  a  bolder  or  more  manly  utterance 
than  that  song  of  his,  which  every  German  stu- 
dent sings: 

''  If  now  a  soul  from  heavou  descended, 
At  once  a  hero  ond  a  bard." 

He  soon  withdrew  from  active  life,  and  burying 
himself  in  his  beloved  Tiibingen,  devoted  his 
days  to  poetry.  In  1848,  onlj-,  his  repose  was 
broken.  He  was  cliosen  to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort,  where  he  resumed  his  old 
place,  on  the  extreme  Left,  and  spoke  good  words 
tor  German  Unity  and  German  Freedom.  lie 
lias  amply  proved  his  political  kinsliip  lo  tlie  po- 
ets of  Suabia — to  Schiller,  and  Schubert,  and 
Haufr. 

The  first  German  book  which  I  ever  attempted 
to  read  was  Uhland's  Poems.  Before  I  had  betn 
a  week  in  Heidelberg,  and  while  I  was  still  una- 
ble to  ask  for  a  clean  towel,  I  had  read  "  The 
Blind  King,"  and  "  Little  Roland."  The  delight 
which  these  poems  gave  me,  lightened  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  I  did  not  stop  until  I  had 
mastered  the  book  from  beginning  to  end.  I  was 
anxious  to  know  something  about  the  poet  whom 
I  had  thus  learned  to  love,  but  those  who  had 
seen  him  described  him  to  me  as  a  dry,  silent, 
ungenial  old  man,  in  whom  no  trace  of  the  poetic 
character  could  be  discerned. 

Nevertheless,  I  determined  that  I  would  visit 
him  in  the  course  of  my  three  months'  walk 
through  Germany ;  but  when  I  reached  Stutt- 
gard, toward  the  close  of  the  trip,  with  twenty 
cents  in  ray  pocket,  and  fifty  miles  yet  to  be 
traversed,  and  the  bottles  of  the  clouds  emptied 
upon  my  head,  1  set  my  teeth  together,  looked  at 
the  statue  of  Schiller,  and  started  for  Heidelberg 
through  the  rain. 

Seven  years  afterward,  on  my  way  from  Con- 
stantinople to  England,  I  found  myself  again  in 
Wiirtemberg.  I  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  but 
the  reflection  came  :  I  may  never  be  so  near  to 
Uhland  again  ;  he  is  an  old  man,  and  if  I  fail  to 
visit  him  now,  I  may  repent  it  all  my  life.  So  I 
stopped  for  the  night  at  Stuttgard,  and  booked 
myself  for  the  diligence  which  started  at  dawn 
for  Tubingen. 

It  was  a  tiresome,  dreary  ride  over  the  windy 
uplands.  In  the  gloomy  autumn  day,  the  cold 
fields  and  dark  woods  of  pine  exercised  a  de- 
pressing influence  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  wish 
myself  back  again.  The  only  other  passenger 
was  a  young  man,  who  was  completely  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts,  which  he  wrote  from  time  to 
time  in  a  note-book,  as  well  as  the  shaking  dili- 
gence allowed.  I  was  curious  enough  to  .steal  a 
glance  now  and  then,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
composing  a  poem,  "  right  out  of  his  head,"  as 
the  country  people  say.  During  the  ride  of  six 
hours  he  produced  three  stanzas,  of  eight  lines 
each,  and  alighted  in  Tiibingen  with  an  air  of 
great  exhaustion.  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was  ;  I 
even  wish  (I  am  ashamed  to  say)  that  I  had  spied 
out  the  title  of  the  poem,  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  ransacking  modern  German  literature 
to  find  it  I 

Tubingen  is  a  quaint  little  old  place,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Neck- 
ar.  But  I  had  not  come  to  see  the  town.  My 
first  business  was  to  write  a  note  to  LTliland,  stat- 
ing who  and  what  I  was,  and  why  I  wanted  to 
see  him.  Having  dispatched  this  by  a  servant  of 
the  hotel,  (who,  I  thought,  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised, and  spoke  of  Uhland  as  coolly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  shoemaker,)  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  to 
await  the  result.  In  half  an  hour  the  man  came 
back,  stating  that  Ilerr  Uhland  would  receive  me 
immediately  ;  and  he  tliereupon  accompanied 
me  to  the  poet's  residence. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  bare  little  library,  lighted 
by  a  single  window.  It  resembled,  in  fact,  a  law- 
yer's office  much  more  than  a  poet's  sanctum.  A 
side-door  opened  and  Uhland  entered.  He  shook 
hands  with  a  manner  which  was  benevolent 
rather  than  cordial,  and  invited  me  to  a  seat  on 


the  sofa.  Aft(!r  the  usual  commonplaces,  he  con- 
versed very  pleasantly.  I  found  at  once  that  he 
was  thorouglily  simple  and  unobtrusive,  y('t  cheer- 
ful and  kindly — anything  but  dry  and  cynical,  as 
he  had  been  represented. 

His  stature  is  small,  and  his  figure  slight.  The 
shoulders  stoop  a  little,  which  makes  him  appear 
older  than  he  really  Is.  His  face  is  thin,  and 
much  wrinkled  about  the  mouth  and  eyes — but 
the  eyes  themselves  are  soft,  clear,  and  blue,  with 
the  same  fresh,  youthful  character  which  I  found 
in  those  of  Humboldt.  His  nose  is  prominent 
and  full  of  character,  his  forehead  higli,  and 
finely  modeled,  and  his  scanty  hair,  once  blond,  is 
now  silver-white.  The  form  of  his  head  has 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  Bryant,  but  he  lacks 
the  splendid  Homeric  beard  of  the  latter. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  written  any  poems 
recently — whether  we  might  not  expect  some- 
thing more  from  him.  "  I  would  not  siocar,'"  he 
said,  "  that  I  will  never  write  any  more ;  but  I 
have  never  yet  written  except  from  the  tiecexsilij 
of  expression.  Whether  that  necessity  will  come 
again,  is  a  thing  which  I  cnnnot  foresee,  but  it  is 
certainly  loss  active  now  than  in  my  younger 
years."  He  then  went  on  to  speak,  with  great 
frankness,  of  his  own  works,  not  concealing  his 
satisfaction  at  their  popularity,  yet  not  elated 
thereby,  for  they  were  evidently  written  for  him- 
self, and  the  efleet  which  they  might  produce  on 
others  was  but  a  secondary  consideration. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  pleasant  talk,  I  rose  to 
take  leave,  and  then  ventured  to  ask  for  his 
name,  as  a  souvenir  of  my  visit.  He  wrote  upon 
a  slip  of  paper  :  "  An  inhabitant  of  the  Suabian 
Land  to  the  wanderer  from  tlie  Orient,"  signed, 
and  gave  it  to  me,  with  a  friendly  invitation  to 
visit  him  again.  As  I  returned  to  the  hotel  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  so  I  kept  within  doore  all  even- 
ing, and  at  midnight  took  a  return  diligence  to 
Stuttgard.  So  that  all  I  saw  in  Tubingen  was 
the  poet  LThland. 

Here  is  a  tender  little  song  of  his,  which  has 
not  been  translated : 

To  THE  Nameless  One. 

Oh,  would  that  I  were  standing 

Upon  a  mountain's  crown. 
With  thee  on  vales  and  forests. 

With  thee,  love,  looking  down  : 
There  all  around  I'd  show  thee 

The  world,  in  morning's  shine, 
And  say  :  if  it  were  mine,  love, 

So  were  it  mine  and  thine. 

And  in  my  heart's  deep  valleys 

Couldst  thou  but  thus  look  down, 
Where  all  the  songs  are  sleeping 

God  sent,  my  life  to  crown, 
The  truth  I  cannot  utter 

There  might  tliy  dear  eyes  see  : 
Each  hope  and  each  achievement 

Received  its  life  from  thee. 

— Independent, 


(From  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine.) 

History  of  the  Oxford  Singing-School. 

BY    KEV.    E.    H.    SEARS. 

The  singing-school  I  understand  to  be  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  New  England  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  we  can  come  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  New  England  life,  education,  character, 
and  manners,  unless  we  know  something  of  this,  not 
the  least  important  of  its  institutions.  I  am  a  grad- 
uate of  this  institution, — not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
the  first  honors,  but  I  have  been  through  all  its  drill, 
been  initiated  into  all  its  mysteries,  and  feel  myself 
tolcr.ably  competent  to  write  its  history.  The  history 
ought  to  be  written  by  some  one.  Our  school  was 
marked  by  curious  and  interesting  incidents,  some 
of  them  highly  illustrative  of  Yankee  tastes  and  pro- 
clivities. I  have  waited  now  thirty  years,  and  I  am 
afraid  if  I  wait  any  longer  all  the  actors  in  the  drama 
will  have  passed  off  the  stage,  and  the  history  will 
never  he  given  to  tlie  world.  I  shall  be  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  alter  a  few  names,  and  make  some  new  com- 
binations of  incident,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  people  who  are  yet  alive  ;  otherwise  the  reader 
may  rely  upon  my  accuracy.  I  enter  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject con  amore,  since  it  is  one  with  which  poetry 
and  music  are  blended  with  such  endless  shades  and 
variations. 

The  village  of  Oxford  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
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hills  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts.  It  contains  a 
meeting-house,  a  store,  a  post-ofEce,  what  used  to  be 
a  tavern,  and  half  a  dozen  houses  in  which  the  first 
of  the  village  aristocracy  reside.  The  village,  I  am 
told,  did  not  take  its  name  from  the  English  seat  of 
learning,  but  rather  from  its  bovine  and  agricultural 
interests.  Large  herds  of  cows  and  oxen  graze  in 
its  pastures;  and  it  is  delightful,  on  a  summer's 
evening,  to  see  the  flocks  of  the  dairy  wending  along 
into  the  barn-yards,  and  the  milkmaids  and  milk- 
women  hieing  thither  with  their  pails  ;  for  the  women 
in  Oxford  have  never  been  deprived  of  their  right  to 
labor.  Great  cheese-rooms  are  filled  with  long  rows 
of  cheeses,  of  most  beautiful  yellow,  all  the  work  of 
the  women  and  the  girls.  Somehow  the  blushes  of 
the  "  evening  red  "  pass  into  the  cheeks  of  the  Ox- 
ford maidens ;  they  are  pictures  of  health  and  wo- 
manly strength ;  the  sunset  skies  of  purple  and 
crimson,  whose  lights  play  over  their  features,  scarce- 
ly give  them  a  deeper  tinge  than  Nature  had  done 
before,  and  the  business  of  the  dairy  is  enlivened 
with  the  psalm-tunes  learned  at  the  singing-school. 

I  must  give  an  {account  of  the  state  of  things  be- 
fore the  memorable  singing-school|of  1830  revolu- 
tionized the  affairs  of  the  village  of  Oxford.  The 
meeting-house  had  square  pews,  botli  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  galleries,  and  a  sounding-board  over  the  pul- 
pit, which  was  always  just  going  to  fall  on  the 
preacher's  head.  The  minister  was  a  venerable 
preacher,  of  the  old-school  orthodoxy.  He  wore  a 
white  neckcloth,  without  any  collar;  his  thin,  white 
hair  always  lay  sleek  on  the  top  of  his  head.  He 
always  came  in  at  the  north  door,  and,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  on  entering,  he  stroked  the  top  of  his  head 
three  timc-s  (I  always  wondered  why,  as  nothing  was 
never  out  of  place  there),  and  ascended  the  pulpit 
stairs,  the  very  picture  of  piety  and  meekness. 

Once  m  two  or  three  years  the  parish  went  through 
the  process  of  "  seating  the  meeting-house."  You 
must  understand  that  the  pews  were  not  owned  in- 
dividually, but  by  the  parish,  and  the  parish  as  yet 
was  the  whole  town.  Consequently  there  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  "  seat  the  meeting-house." 
It  was  well  understood  that  some  pews  were  more 
aristocratic  than  others ;  these  were  assigned  to  the 
doctors,  the  lawyer,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
now  and  then  to  some  rich  Farmer  Scrapewell,  whose 
wife  and  children  flared  out  in  finer  silks  and  broad- 
cloth than  his  neighbors,  and  who  would  "  sign  ofi^ " 
if  left  out  among  the  Snookses  and  Smiths.  There 
were  two  pews,  one  under  each  flight  of  stairs,  which 
always  caught  the  fog-end  of  the  parish.  In  one 
"  Old  Dick "  and  his  family  were  always  seated, 
who  were  colored  people ;  in  the  other  a  half-wit, 
named  "  Cornelius,"  with  a  few  of  his  peers.  There 
were  two  pews  below,  one  at  each  of  the  opposite 
entrances,  to  which  no  one  was  assigned  by  name, 
one  being  reserved  for  single  men,  and  the  other  for 
single  women,  and  which  got  the  name  of  the  "  old 
bachelor's  and  old  maid's  pews."  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  which  always  puzzled  me  when  a  boy,  that, 
while  the  former  was  generally  occupied,  not  a  person 
was  ever  seen  in  the  latter  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  though  the  meeting-house  had 
stood  for  half  a  century.  The  gallery  pews  were 
never  "  seated,"  but  left  free  to  the  young  people  in 
general,  the  boys  at  the  right  of  the  minister  and  the 
girls  at  the  left ;  and  they  were  always  full.  Indeed, 
in  the  good  old  times  the  house  was  generally  filled 
in  all  its  parts,  except  the  pew  for  single  women, 
which  was  a  blank  spot  in  the  gathered  and  packed 
humanity  of  the  village  of  Oxford. 

But  we  are  more  specially  concerned  with  the 
singers'  seats,  and  it  lies  upon  me  to  describe  them. 
They  occupied  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  pul- 
pit being  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth.  Consequent- 
ly, the  singers  sat  in  single  rows  running  across  three 
sides  of  the  meeting-house,  the  treble  fronting  the 
bass,  and  the  leading  chorister  fronting  the  pulpit. 
The  leading  chorister  was  a  tall,  bilious,  wiry  look- 
ing person,  by  the  name  of  Peter  Bettis.  You  should 
have  seen  him  in  his  glory,  especially  in  the  full 
tide  of  one  of  the  "  fnguing  tunes."  His  forces 
marshalled  on  each  side  of  him,  he  would  bend  his 
lithe  figure,  now  this  way,  now  th-at  way,  throwing 
his  voice  into  the  basg  and  into  the  treble  alternately, 
as  if  rolling  a  volume  of  song  on  each  side  out  of 
his  own  inexhaustible  nature.  It  really  seemed, 
sometimes,  as  if  all  other  voices  were  touched  off  by 
his,  like  a  row  of  gas-lights  breaking  out  in  long 
lines  of  splendor  by  the  touch  of  a  single  flambeau. 
Especially  when  they  sang,  as  they  very  often  did, 
the  122d  Psalm,  proper  metre, 

''  How  pifiased  and  blest  was  I, 
To  hear  the  people  cry," 

you  should  have  witnessed  the  strophes  and  the  anti- 
strophes,  sometimes  in  jets  and  jerks,  sometimes  in 
billows,  which  the  bass  rolfed  forth  and  the  treble 
rolled  back  again,  and  which  then  the  three  living 


sides  of  the  quadrangle  would  all  take  up  anew,  and 
bring  down  in  one  tremendous  crash  of  harmony, — 
Peter  Bettis,  as  the  central  figure,  swaying  with  the 
inspiration,  riding  on  the  whirlwind  and  directing 
the  storm. 

"  'T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

On  the  left  of  the  chorister  were  the  picked  young 
men,  the  flower  of  the  Oxford  fiirms  ;  on  his  right 
the  girls,  in  neat  white  dresses,  and  in  long  contin- 
uous rows,  beginning  away  at  the  south  side  of  the 
church  and  extending  to  the  north,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  right  angle  and  coming  up  snug  to  the  right 
shoulder  of  Peter  Bettis, — all  rnddy  and  smiling  as 
the  roses  of  June.  Without  much  abuse  of  meta- 
phor, you  might  call  these  two  quadrangular  sides 
the  two  wings  on  which  Peter  Bettis  soared  into  the 
empyrean  of  the  celestial  symphonies. 

"The  choir  was  a  unit,  and  the  Oxford  parish  was 
in  its  palmiest  pro'spcrity.  I  am  compelled,  how- 
ever, as  an  impartial  historian,  to  record  the  fact  that 
even  now  there  was  a  small  speck  in  the  horizon. 
There  were  two  other  choristers — Timothy  Case  and 
Jesse  O.  Whitney — who  sat  with  the  bass.  Timothy 
Case  never  liked  Peter  Bettis,  notwithstanding  Pet- 
er's popularity  in  Oxford  and  vicinity.  Though 
Peter  Bettis  would  carry  by  storm  the  whole  con 
gregation,  Timothy  Case  always  slood  out  and 
muttered  some  sulky  criticism  upon  the  singing.  It 
fell  to  him  as  the  second  chorister  to  take  the  lead  in 
Peter's  absence,  when  he  wonld  try  to  outdo  his 
rival,  especially  in  singing  treble,  bv  which  means 
he  got  the  name  of  "  Squeaking  Tim."  But  he 
was  not  without  his  influence  in  the  parish,  for  he 
married  a  cousin  of  Farmer  Serapewell's  wife,  and 
some  thought  him  the  better  singer  of  the  two.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  balance  the  claims  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  singing- 
school  opened.  A  Mr.  Solomon  Huntington,  who 
had  taught  singing  with  immense  success  in  the 
neighboring  and  fashionable  town  of  Grandville, 
came  to  Oxford.  "  What  do  we  want  a  singing- 
school  for,"  asked  several,  "  when  the  singing  is  as 
perfect  now  as  it  can  be  V  Not  so.  however,  thought 
the  Cases  and  the  Scrapewells.  Not  so  thought  the 
young  people  who  attended  the  Grandville  concert. 
Not  so  thought  several  others  who  met  at  the  Oxford 
Mansion-house  to  hear  Mr.  Solomon  Huntington 
sing,  and  play  on  his  bass-viol.  He  was  a  portly, 
sociable  gentlemen,  who  had  seen  the  world.  He 
had  great  compass  of  voice,  and  when  he  played  on 
his  violin,  and  represented  a  thunder  storm,  a  con- 
flagration, the  judgment  day,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  several  other  catastrophes,  they  were  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  music  had  not  reached  its  grand 
diapason  in  Peter  Bettis. 

The  school  opened  in  the  centre  school-house.  It 
was  crammed.  Peter  Bettis  was  there,  with  the  three 
vocal  sides  of  his  quadrangle.  Timothy  Case  was 
there.  The  Scrapewells  were  there.  The  ^Nte  of  the 
villnge  was  there  in  reserved  seats.  All  the  singers 
in  town  came  thither,  bells  jingling,  boys  and  girls 
langhing  and  frolicking.  After  the  school  got  fairly 
launched  and  organized,  Mr.  Solomon  Huntington 
had  a  good  many  criticisms  to  make.  He  told  them 
that  half  of  them  swallowed  the  music  down  their 
throats  without  letting  it  come  out  at  all.  "  Fill 
your  chests  and  open  your  mouths,  not  squeeze  your 
mouths  up  as  if  you  were  going  to  whistle  Yankee 
Doodle  instead  of  singing  praises  to  the  Lord, 
thus  — ."  And  ho  would  fill  his  lungs,  and  open 
wide  his  mouth,  and  pour  out  a  thunderous  volume 
of  sound,  and  roll  it  and  quaver  it  and  shake  it  into 
sparkling  scintillations,  and  throw  them  all  over  the 
school-room  like  sparks  from  a  smithy's  anvil.  Then 
he  would  show  off  the  opposite  method  by  way  of 
contrast  and  ridicule.  He  would  compress  his  lips 
and  chest,  and  grunt  out  some  guttural  sounds,  or 
whine  through  his  nose,  "  That's  the  way  you  sing 
here."  Curious  developments  followed.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  there  were  two  opinions  aliout 
opening  the  mouth.  Some  kept  their  mouths  shut 
closer  than  ever  ;  these  were  mostly  the  older  sing- 
ers. Others  expanded  their  jaws  to  a  most  aston- 
ishing capacity.  I  h.ad  never  noticed  but  wh.at  Peter 
Bettis  opened  his  mouth  suflSciently  during  his  flour- 
ishing admini.str.ation  ;  but  now  you  could  hardly 
see  the  motion  of  his  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  Peter  Bettis  shut  his  mouth  the  more  Timothy 
Case  and  Jesse  0.  Whitney  opened  theirs.  The 
question  was  discussed  at  parties  and  sleigh-rides. 
Mercy  Bettis  said  that  when  she  saw  the  Scrapewell 
girls  sing  ,she  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  trap-door. 
She  would  not  open  her  mouth  as  if  she  was  going 
to  swallow  the  universe, — not  she.  At  the  next 
party  Emily  Scrapewell,  in  one  of  the  "  awful 
pauses"  in  conversation,  accosted  Mercy  Bettis  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  inquired  for  her  health, 


and  said  she  understood  she  had  been  threatened 
with  the  lockjaw.  It  was  an  injudicious  remark, 
though  it  raised  a  general  titter  at  Mercy's  expense. 
There  was  a  division  among  the  singers,  however, 
and  it  could  n't  be  helped.  Mercy  rejoined  that 
"  She  would  rather  die  of  lockjaw  than  have  her 
jaws  dislocated  in  yelping  Watts's  hymns."  After 
the  two  parties  had  got  thoroughly  formed,  I  often 
amused  myself  with  looking  over  the  school-room 
during  the  singing,  and  among  the  odd  fancies  that 
came  into  my  head,  I  represented  to  myself  the  Ox- 
ford singing-school  overtaken  by  some  sudden  judg- 
ment and  turned  into  petrifaelions,  or,  like  Lot's 
wife,  into  salifactions,  some  with  their  mouths  wide 
open,  some  with  their  lips  screwed  together,  and  I 
wondered  what  the  geologist  would  make  of  it  as  he 
dug  them  up  or  quarried  them  out  at  some  future 
age,  and  whether  from  this  single  fact  he  could  thread 
back  the  history  of  our  singing-school  and  of  its 
division  into  the  trap-dnor  and  the  lockjaw  party. 
What  would  he  make  of  the  preserved  fact  1  Would 
he  not  say  that  one  part  was  gasping  for  breath  ? 
or  would  he  not  say  they  were  trying  to  eat  the 
others  1  Would  he  ever  suspect  the  truth  1  and 
hence  may  we  not  infer  the  uncertainty  of  most  of 
these  antideluvian  speculations?  This,  however, 
by  the  way. 

The  singing-school  had  not  proceeded  far  before  it 
W38  deemed  necessary  to  affect  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  choir  in  the  chnrch.  Mr.  Solomon 
Huntington  said  it  was  impossible  to  sing  with  the 
singers  strung  from  one  end  of  the  meeting-house  to 
the  other.  'Phey  must  "  sit  together."  The  whole 
plan  of  the  galleries  must  be  changed.  That  row 
of  pews  opposite  the  pulpit  must  be  torn  away  and 
an  orchestra  mnst  be  formed  there.  Now  came  a 
worse  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Oxford.  The  quad- 
rangle must  he  broken  up,  and  with  it  the  two  cho- 
ral wings  on  which  the  congregation  for  half  a  cen- 
tury had  soared  to  the  stars.  I  cannot  record  all  the 
speeches  and  debates.  Mr.  Huntington  carried  all 
his  points  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  young 
men  and  women  were  always  with  him.  Indeed,  I 
am  candid  to  say  that  he  was  an  intelligent  and  wor- 
thy gentleman,  and  I  presume  he  was  right  in  this 
matter,  though  I  always  mourned  the  mutilation  of 
that  old  church.  There  the  two  wings  of  Peter 
Bettis  h.ad  caught  me  up  into  the  heavens,  and  made 
me  feel  the  truth  of  an  old  gentleman's  saying,  that 
"the  singing  was  the  best  part  of  the  sermon." 
There  I  had  come  up  to  hear  the  sermon,  some- 
times rather  to  look  at  the  minister  while  my 
thonghts  were  running  along  the  other  side  of  that 
quadrangle  where  the  roses  from  all  the  farm-honses 
were  ranged  a-row.  The  astronomers  say  that  Ihe 
best  way  to  see  a  star  is  to  look  one  side  of  it.  So 
I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  of  us  youngsters  look- 
ed at  the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  partic- 
ular flowf,rs'Ton  the  right  wing  of  Peter  Bettis's  qnad- 
rangle.  J  suppose  it  was  wrong  ;  but  I  am  writing 
history,  and  feel  obliged  to  be  candid. 

Then  there  was  all  the  reverence  and  affection 
bound  up  in  the  arrangements  of  an  old  church,  the 
same  as  in  an  old  Bible  or  hymn-book.  Every  board 
that  was  torn  from  its  place  tore  into  the  very  heart 
of  Deacon  Webster  and  old  Uncle  Eliakim  Jones, 
and  several  other  patriarchs,  who  would  gather  at 
noon  in  one  ot  the  great  square  pews,  le.tn  their  gray 
heads  upon  their  staves,  and  talk  over  the  old  times 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  But  the  reformers 
had  their  way.  The  quadrnngle  was  broken  up. 
The  pews  in  the  north  gallery  were  ripped  out  and 
piled  away  as  old  lumber,  and  seats  were  arranged 
one  behind  another,  the  singers  seated  anew,  begin- 
ning with  the  graver  men  and  matrons,  and  ascend- 
ing and  tapering  off  with  the  boys  and  girls,  whose 
heads  nearly  touched  the  eeiling  above.  The  next 
Sunday,  hark  and  behold !  the  musical  wings  were 
clipped  forever  and  the  singing  rained  down  from 
what  they  called  an  orchestra  perched  away  up  in  the 
north  gailery.  The  people  below,  however,  call  it 
by  different  names,  and  by  names  which  were  any- 
thing but  complimentary.  "  Pigeonloft,"  "  hay- 
mow," "  hen-roost,"  and  divers  other  terms  sugges- 
tive of  rural  tastes  and  occupations,  expressed  the 
disgust  of  the  Oxford  conservatives  at  the  desecration 
of  their  meeting-house.  The  controversy  between 
the  trap-doors  and  lockjaws,  conveniently  abbrevi- 
ated as  the  "  traps  "  and  the  "  locks,"  paled  away, 
though  it  was  not  forgotten,  in  the  new  controversy 
between  the  quadrangles  and  the  orchestra  men, 
which  extended  beyond  the  choir  and  involved  the 
whole  congregation. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Carissimi,  a  famous  composer  of  music,  being 
praised  for  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  melodies,  ex- 
claimed :  '"  Ah  !  with  what  dilEcnlty  is  this  ease 
acquired." 
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Prospects  of  Operatic  Music  in  America. 

It  is  a  common  maxim  that  wc  have  no  means  to 
judge  of  the  future,  save  through  the  experience  of 
the  past.  Like  many  other  common  maxims,  how- 
ever, which  are  acknowledged  to  he  sound  in  theory, 
and  are  systematically  eschewed  in  practice,  it  is  sel- 
dom adopted  by  individuals  or  classes,  as  a  rule  of 
action.  The  projectors  and  conductors  of  Opera 
houses,  for  instance,  invariably  regard  it  as  a  "  glit- 
tering generality."  No  consideration  of  past  failure 
deters  either  class  from  renewed  experiment.  Huge 
theatres  for  operatic  purposes,  have  gone  or  are  going 
up  all  over  the  country,  which  will  favorably  com- 
pare in  splendor  and  dimension  with  those  of  the 
European  capitals.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia have  their  Academics  ;  Brooklyn,  regardless 
of  expense,  points  exullingly  to  her  $200,000  edifice. 
Turning  to  the  West,  we  find  the  ambitious  Pike  in- 
vesting his  m.ignolian  profits  in  a  sumptuous  pile, 
which  he  gracefudy  christens  with  his  poetic  name. 
There  seems  to  be  an  abiding  faith  in  the  musical 
proclivities  of  the  American  people.  One  impressario 
after  another  gets  into  difficulties,  and  finally  disap- 
pears in  the  Slough  of  Despond  ;  yet  the  new  tem- 
ples continually  arise,  as  if  to  multiply  chances  for 
the  unlucky  speculator  to  tempt  financial  ruin. 
The  very  name  "  Academy  of  Music,"  has  been 
such  an  unfortunate  one,  that  we  wonder  ingenuity 
has  not  been  taxed  to  invent  a  title  which  should  be 
a  harbinger  of  hope  rather  than  an  omen  of  disaster. 
In  fact,  the  first  regular  theatre  for  the  performance 
of  Italian  Opera  in  England  was  styled  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  was  as  ill-fated  as  most  of 
its  god  children  have  been.  Established  in  1720, 
largely  aided  by  Royal  and  aristocratic  patronage, 
supported  by  the  talents  of  Handel,  Bononcini,  and 
Ariosti,  whose  works  were  interpreted  by  the  best 
living  singers,  this  estnblishment  closed  its  doors  in 
1728,  after  sinking  f.iO.OOO, — a  much  larger  sum 
than  now, — over  and  above  the  regular  receipts  from 
public  patronage. 

These  considerations,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
vented the  speedy  inauguration  of  similar  enterprises, 
whose  histories  bear  the  common  family  resemb- 
lance. Thus  men  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  Each  imagines  his  case  is  to  be  the 
exceptional  one.  Each  has  his  favorite  schemes, 
hobbies  and  pets  whose  judicious  juxtaposition  and 
distribution  shall  disarm  criticism  and  forestall  fail- 
ure. Each  falls  into  the  delusive  snare  of  trusting 
that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Hydra-headed 
monster  always  welcomes  a  new  undertaking,  is  an 
earnest  and  reliable  indication  of  permanent  and 
substantial  support.  Each  finds  out  his  blunder  when 
there  is  no  longer  anything  in  his  pockets  to  buoy  up 
the  weight  of  his  ncces  of  wisdom.  We  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  easier  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  fail- 
ure, than  to  point  out  the  means  for  effectual  remedy. 
It  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a  very  strong  taste  for 
Italian  music  among  our  people  collectively.  The 
problem  is,  so  to  direct  that  taste  into  steady  chan- 
nels, as  to  induce  its  gratification  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  article  it  requires.  That  no  solution  has  yet 
been  arrived  at  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  late 
Manager  of  our  Opera  house  has  unquestionably 
labored  hard  to  please  the  public  and  to  maintain 
his  position.  There  have  been  drawbacks.  He  has 
mounted  most  expensively  and  nnprcfitahly,  the 
least  melodious  and  popular  operas  of  his  repertoire 
— the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  the  Jeioess.  Good  works, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  carelessly  presented. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
compensations,  that  bad  operas  have  been  so  finely 
equipped,  and  fine  operas  so  illy.  He  has  been 
drawn  into  the  blunder  of  risking  the  reputation  of 
his  house  on  the  untried  efforts  of  novices  who  have 
displeased  the  public  by  "  stepping  on  the  top  round 
of  the  ladder  at  once,  an  experience  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascension  and  includes  the  proba- 
bility of  a  fall."  Finally,  he  has  "  enjoyed  the  dis- 
advantage "  of  too  marked  and  blatant  a  support 
from  a  press  which  too  regularly  sw.amps  its  candi- 
dates, to  permit  the  rational  hope  of  even  a  musical 
exception.  The  minor  detriments,  such  as  undis- 
ciplined employees,  an  army  of  impecunious  lobby- 
ites,  half  claque  and  half  clique,  and  the  succumbing 
to  the  caprices  of  conceited  artists,  are,  we  presume, 
to  be  classed  more  or  less  among  the  inevitables 
when  so  delicate  an  exotic  as  the  Opera  in  its  em- 
bryo state.  But  we  believe  New  York  is  now  getting 
sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  admit  of  an  Opera  en- 
joymg  that  precision  of  discipline,  fertility  of  resour- 
ces for  the  mise  en  scene,  and  judicious  advantages 
of  every  means  for  increasing  receipts,  common  to 
Old  World  establishments.  We  venture  to  suggest 
among  the  latter,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  house  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  has  never  yet  been  made  to 
pay  what  it  should.  Let  comfortable  stalls  and  small 
boxes  be  arranged  in  the  upper  tiers,  and  let  for  the 


season,  at  a  fixed  moderate  price.  People  who  are 
now  ashamed  to  go  to  any  but  the  most  expensive 
part  of  tlie  house — which  they  can  often  ill  afford — 
would  soon  he  induced,  by  comfort  and  permanency, 
to  avail  of  the  new  convenience.  The  Stockholders 
would  best  subserve  their  own  interests  by  consenting 
to  forego  their  existing  monopoly  of  the  (nearly) 
three  hundred  choicest  seats  in  the  house,  reserving, 
simply,  their  right  of  admission.  These  reforms  be- 
ing achieved,  a  strong  effort  should  be  made,  by  of- 
fering liberal  inducements  for  wholesale  purchase, 
to  lease  the  boxes  in  family  (or  grand)  tier,  also  by 
the  season.  The  patronage  of  the  general  public  is 
too  unreliable,  too  much  affected  by  weather  and 
caprice,  to  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
treasury  ;  such  a  basis  must  come  as  in  London  and 
Paris,  from  siihscription.  Let  now  a  well  balanced 
company  of  competent  artists,  whose  selection  shall 
be  placed  in  hands  of  unmistakable  experience  and 
taste,  and  whose  engagements  shall  be  strict  enough 
to  prevent  public  disappointments,  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  there  will  be,  with  the  suggested  improve- 
ments, greater  reason  to  anticipate  successful  and 
permanent  establishment  of  Itali.an  Opera  in  Amer- 
ica, than  we  have  yet  had  the  right  or  the  means  to 
count  upon.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  elegant  and  refined 
an  amusement  should  not  obtain  something  better 
than  its  present  precarious  foothold  here,  and  without 
being  uncharitable  enough  to  wi.sh  any  one  any 
harm,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  in  the  future,  a  man- 
agement with  sufficient  spirit,  dignity  and  capacity, 
to  compass  the  necessary  reforms,  and  to  realize  an 
Opera  House  as  a  solvent  and  abiding  institution. — 
N.    Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


CoNGnKGATIONAL    SiNGINO    IN    ElCHMOVD,  Va. 

— The  slave  population  and  their  employment  are 
objects  of  interest  to  the  visitors  to  all  Southern 
cities.  Go  into  a  tobacco  manufiictory  here  and  you 
will  see  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  blacks  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  busil}'  engaged  in  picking  and 
rolling  the  weed,  and  preparing  it  for  boxing  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  a  flow  of  delightful  harmony  is 
kept  up  as  their  united  voices  join  in  some  of  their 
peculiar  hymns,  many  of  which  are  the  same  as  are 
heard  in  the  churches  of  Boston.  The  slaves  work 
and  sing  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  they  could  not  well 
do  the  one  without  the  other ;  and  to  a  question  of 
mine,  after  visiting  some  twenty  or  more  factories 
where  the  same  habit  was  observable, — I  was  told 
that  their  song  was  never  interrupted  by  any  one, 
though  in  several  instances  conversation  with  the 
proprietor  was  almost  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
the  "  congregational  singing "  among  the  opera- 
tives. 

I  visited  one  of  the  churches  for  blacks  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  found  there  the  same  disposition  to 
sing  as  prevails  in  the  factories.  No  sooner  had 
the  last  words  of  one  hymn  left  the  lips,  than  some 
little  whining  voice,  or  oftener,  a  gruff  bass  one, 
would  lead  off  on  something  else ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  the  congregation  did  not  intend  their 
preacher  should  have  an  opportunity  to  commence 
his  portion  of  the  service  at  all.  There  .are  no 
churches  for  free  blacks  in  Bichmond,  but  free  and 
bond  all  worship  together,  and  not  a  few  whites  are 
found  among  them,  also  ;  who  arc  always  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect. — Cotr.  of  Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 


The  First  Performance  of  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah."— When  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  was  first  per- 
formed, the  audience  was  exceedingly  struck  and  af- 
fected by  the  music  in  general  ;  but  when  the  chorus 
struck  up,  "  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reign- 
eth,"  they  were  so  transported  that  they  all,  together 
with  the  king,  (who  happened  to  be  present,)  started 
up  and  remained  standing  till  the  cliorus  ended  ;  and 
hence  it  became  the  fashion  in  England  for  the  audi- 
ence to  stand  while  that  part  of  the  music  is  perform- 
ing. Some  days  after  the  first  exhibition  of  the  same 
divine  oratorio,  Mr.  Handel  came  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Lord  Kinnoul,  with  whom  he  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted. His  lordship,  as  was  natural,  paid  him 
some  compliments  on  the  noble  entertainment  which 
he  had  lately  given  the  town.  "  My  lord,"  said  Han- 
del, "  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  only  entertained  them, 
I  wish  to  make  them  better." 


Anecdote  op  Zeuneh. — Our  notice  of  Zeuner's 
"Fea,st  of  Tabernacles,"  reminds  us  of  an  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  illustr.ative  of  his  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness. At  one  time  organist  of  a  prominent 
Episcopal  church  in  this  city,  Zeuner,  allowing 
his  fancies  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  masterly  im- 
promptu fugue  upon  a  certain  Sunday,  astounded 
the  few  appreciative  and  knowing  members  of  the 
congregation  with  his  wonderful  performance — ^  hlle 


he  simultaneously  shocked  the  many-headed  with 
what  seemed  to  them  totally  incomprehensible  and 
devoid  of  beauty.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
one  of  the  prominent  members,  meeting  the  great  or- 
ganist in  the  vestibule,  put  the  following  query  to 
him  ;  *'  Mr.  Zeuner,  pray,  is  our  orijan  out  of  order? 
TItei'e  was  such  an  unaccountable  jolttnq  and  rumbling  in 
the  pedals  this  niorninq,  and  altoqether  it  sounded  very 
strangely  indeed."  This  lamentable  display  of  musi- 
cal ignorance  entirely  overcame  the  testy  and  sensitive 
harmonist  With  a  contemptuous  hiss  between  his 
teeth,  he  strode  from  his  interrogator,  nor  ever  went 
near  the  stately  church  again,  professionally  or  other- 
wise.— A7nateur's  Guide. 


Here  is  a  bit  of  plea.santry  which  goes  to  show 
what  sort  of  a  life  is  led  by  a  Parisian  theatrical  man- 
ager. M.  Beaumont,  who  has  recently  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  an  exemplification  of  the  proverb,  that  a  "  new 
broom  sweeps  clean,"  or  that,  in  other  words,  his 
profession  is  paramount  to  every  other  consideration, 
is  already  iu  his  office  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance justified  by  his  responsible  position.  A  liv- 
eried servant  enters  and  obsequiously  asks  if  M. 
Beaumont  "  desires  breakfast  to  be  served"?  " 

"  Breakf:ist,  indeed  !  "  ejaculates  the  great  man. 
"  Either  I  am  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  or  I 
am  not.  If  I  am  the  director,  it  is  my  imperative 
duty  to  receive  petition — I  mean  pieces.  It  is  now 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  not  a  single  act 
have  I  yet  accepted.  Business  before  pleasure  !  In- 
troduce the  petitioners!  " 

The  servant  throws  open  the  doors  of  the  ante- 
chamber, and  a  throng  of  authors  and  composers 
rushes  into  the  cabinet.  After  patiently  listening, 
during  two  mortal  hours,  to  the  demands  of  his  cour- 
tiers, the  King  of  the  Opera  Comique  is  once  more 
alone,  and  can  at  least  breakfast  in  tranquility.  M. 
Beaumont  has  done  a  good,  morning's  work  ;  and  si.x 
new  operas  are  added  to  the  rcpei-tory  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  servant  sits  in  the  ante-chamber, 
awaiting  the  termination  of  his  august  master's  re- 
post.  All  at  once,  a  gray-haired  stranger  enters,  car- 
rying under  his  arm  a  voluminous  roll  of  music. 

"  Is  the  director  in  ?  "  asks  the  stranger,  in  persua- 
sive accents,  at  the  same  time  slipping  a  Napoleon 
into  the  chamberlain's  hand. 

"  The  director  is  at  this  moment  particularly  en- 
gaged. He  is  breakfasting,  and  cannot  be  interrupt- 
ed." 

"  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  announce  me  ?  " 
entreats  the  stranger.  "  I  am  convinced  he  will  re- 
ceive me." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  useless.  You  come 
on  business.  I  suppose." 

"  Yes.  Say  that  it  is  M.  Auber,  with  a  new  ope- 
ra." 

"  Let  me  advise  you,  M.  Auber,  to  come  some 
other  day.  We  have  already  received  a  sufficient  as- 
sortment in  your  lino,  this  morning  !  " — N.  0.  Delta. 


Jullien's  Extraordinary  Duel.— M.  Jullien 
was  first  noticed  by  the  public  as  leader  of  the  con- 
certs at  the  .Tardin  Turc,  at  Paris,  since  built  over. 
A  five  story  house  now  stands  where  he  once  stood, 
as  we  have  also  so  often  seen  him  here,  with  primrose 
gloves,  and  shirt  cufl's  turned  up  to  the  elbow,  wield- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  the  orchestra.  It  was 
during  his  reign  at  the  Jardin  Turc  that,  according  to 
M.  Lccomte,  the  following  accident  happened  to 
him  :  "  He  had  an  extraordinary  duel,  unprecedented 
save  amongst  Ariosto's  fabulous  heroes.  One  of  the 
musicians,  who  had  been  a  fencing-master  in  a  regi- 
ment, had  a  dispute  with  him,  and  sent  him  a  chal- 
lenge. Jullien  asked  a  week  to  prepare  for  the  dnel, 
and  his  request  was  granted.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  encounter  took  place  with  swords,  and  ho 
received  a  furious  thrust,  which  ran  him  right  throngh 
the  body,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  actually  resting  up- 
on the  wound,  and  his  antagonist  having  naturally 
let  go  his  hold,  Jullien  rushed  upon  him,  and  in  his 
turn  dealt  him  a  desperate  blow ;  after  which,  having 
thus  revenged  him.self,  he  remained  erect,  with  a 
sword  sticking  out  of  his  back  !  Nobody  daring  to 
withdraw  it,  he  himself  had  the  energy  to  pluck  it 
from  the  wound.  It  had  made  itself  a  passage  which, 
wonderful  to  relate,  interfered  with  none  of  the  or- 
gans essential  to  life.  A  month  afterwards,  Jullien 
had  resumed  his  baton  and  his  primrose  gloves,  and, 
pallid  and  in  elegiac  attitudes,  he  once  more  presided 
over  those  concerts  to  which  the  fame  of  his  adven- 
ture now  attracted  all  Paris.  The  circumstances 
which  decided  him  to  quit  Paris,  were,  like  every- 
thing in  his  life,  singular  and  out  of  the  way.  Hav- 
ing some  cause  of  complaint  against  the  authorities, 
he  revenged  himself  by  the  composition  of  an  odd 
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posting-bill,  in  which  a  combination  of  letters,  put 
in  larger  type  than  the  others,  formed,  when  seen  at  a 
distance,  words  offensive  to  the  police.  He  bad  to 
run  for  it,  and  then  it  was  he  went  to  England." 


Jfoigljfs  loiirnal  of  Sl«str. 

BOSTON,  JAN.  19,  18B1. 

M0SIC    IN    THIS    Number. — Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
'  Martha,"  Piano  Solo. 


Orpheus  Quartette  Club. 
On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  5th,  the  gentlemen 
composing  this  Club,  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Schradb- 
STADTER,  Langekfeldt  and  Jaxsen,  the  solo 
singers  of  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  gave  a 
concert  at  the  hall  of  Messrs.  Chickering,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg.  The  programme 
was  excellent,  and  the  execution  for  the  most 
part  also.  The  singing  of  these  gentlemen  in 
the  Orpheus  concerts  made  them  deservedly  fav- 
orites, and  the  ensemble-pieces  they  sang  that 
evening,  were  done  with  that  nicety  of  shading, 
that  strict  and  careful  entering  in  the  intentions 
of  the  composer,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Orpheus,  and  a  proof  of  Mr.  Kkeissmann's 
careful  training. 

PART  I. 

1.  Quartette.  "  Ich  giri'isse  dich," Haertel 

2.  Aria,  "  0  Isis  und  Osiris,"  from  the  Magic  Flute Mozart 

Mr.  R.  Jansen. 

3.  Tartini's  Dream,  Sonata  for  Violin,  (1690,)  by  request, 

Tartini 

Mr.  J.  Eicliberg. 

4.  Duetto  from  Don  Giovanni Mozart 

Messrs.  C.  Schraubstadter  and  R.  Langerfeldt. 
5    Quartette,  Waleer Vogl 

PART  II. 

6.  Quartette,  "  Drauss  ist  alles  so  pricbtig," Spohr 

7.  Aria  from  Don  Giovanni Mozart 

Mr.  C.  Schraubst'idter. 

8.  (I.  Elegie Eichberg 

&.  Fabanna " 

Mr.  J.  Eichberg. 

9.  Songs,  rt.  Ungeduld F.  Schubert 

6.  Er  ist  gekommen R.  Franz 

iO.  Quartette,  Abendlied C.  Kreutzer 

The  four  quartets  are  good  pieces.  The  ten- 
der "  Ich  grlisse  dich  "  and  the  similar  "  Abend- 
lied,"  the  May-song,  "  Drauss  ist  alles  so  prach- 
tig  "  with  its  simple  melody  like  a  people's  song 
and  the  favorite  sparkling  "  ^yaIzcr "  each  one 
good  in  its  way,  have  all  of  them  their  peculiar 
charm.  The  line  harmonic  efiects  of  No.  1  were 
accurately  rendered,  and  the  whole  piece  sung 
with  truthful  expression.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  "  Abendlied  ;"  the  '•  Walzer  "  went  as  well 
as  usual ;  in  the  quartet  by  Spohr,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  simplicity  would  have  improved  the  ren- 
dering. The  solos  were  well  done,  though  not 
as  well  as  the  ensemble-pieces.  We  think  we  have 
heard  Mr.  Jansen's  voice  to  greater  advantage 
before  in  the  same  air  than  on  Saturday.  There 
was  hardly  life  enough  in  his  performance.  This 
want  of  life  was  noticeable  to  some  extent  in  the 
Duetto  and  the  Aria  from  "  Don  Giovanni.' 
The  two  songs  by  Schubert  and  Franz  were  bet- 
ter rendered  than  the  other  solo-pieces,  though 
in  some  places  they  were  overdone,  especially 
the  second. 

Mr.  Leonhard  who  was  expected  to  accom- 
pany the  solos,  and  Mr.  Eichberg's  pieces  being 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  news  of  an  une.x- 
pected  sad  event,  the  gentlemen  were  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  Meyer's  assistance,  who  without 
any  rehearsal  played  well.      It  would  bo  unfair. 


therefore,  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  accom- 
paniments were  too  loud  for  the  most  part.  Un- 
doubtedly, had  Mr.  Meyer  been  able  to  rehearse 
with  the  gentlemen,  he  would  have  found  the 
proportionate  harmonious  degree  of  strength. 

Mr.  Eichberg's  part  of  the  programme  was 
performed  with  rare  mastery  and  taste.  The 
famous  sonata,  "Iltrillo  del  diavolo"  was  ren- 
dered excellently.  The  trills  with  their  accom- 
paniments had  a  perfect  finish  and  a  drastic 
strength  about  them  ;  in  hearing  them,  one  might 
imagine  the  savage  scowl  or  the  sardonic  grin  of 
the  unutterable  personage  whose  name  the  son- 
ata bears.  The  tenderer,  elegiac  portion  of  it 
were  played  with  fine  taste  and  warmth  of  ex- 
pression. The  legend  of  this  sonata  as  Tartini  is 
said  to  have  related  it  himself,  is  as  follows : 
"  One  night  I  dreamed,  his  Satanic  Majesty  was 
addressing  me  in  the  following  words  :  '  you  are 
after  all  a  cold  composer,  poor  in  invention,  and 
but  a  common  fiddler.  I  do  these  things  better.' 
Then  he  played  me  a  sonata  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before,  full  of  trills,  which  I  like  so  well. 
I  awoke,  jumped  up,  tried  to  write  down  the 
sonata,  which  I  still  imagined  I  heard.  I  wrote 
a  curious,  very  difficult  sonata,  full  of  the  most 
artfut  trills.  But  I  felt  that  my  composition  was 
far  below  the  excellence  of  the  original.  Yet  a 
d — lish  sonata  it  is  nevertheless."  It  is  histori- 
cal, that  he  preferred  it  to  all  his  other  composi- 
tions and  had  it  constantly  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  his  room,  opposite  the  door.  The  date  1690 
as  stated  on  the  programme  is  an  error,  however, 
as  Tartini  was  born  only  in  1692.  With  the 
same  excellence  in  expression,  breadth,  strength 
and  sweetness  of  tone,  the  two  pieces  of  Mr. 
Eichberg's  composition  were  played,  of  which  the 
second  seemed  to  us  the  most  original.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  hear  so  difficult  an  instrument  as  the 
violin  handled  so  well  and  masterly.  It  was  a 
rare  treat.  A  praiseworthy  feature  in  Mr.  E.'s 
two  pieces,  was  the  absence  of  all  the  routine 
clap-trap,  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  majority 
of  violin-pieces.  They  are  noble  in  treatment, 
and  leave  a  pleasurable  satisfaction  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer. 

The  concert  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  was 
so  received.  The  audience  was  a  good  one ; 
from  the  absence  of  many  persons  whom  we 
know  to  be  great  admirers  of  the  singing  of  the 
Orpheus,  we  conclude,  however,  that  the  enter- 
prise did  not  have  publicity  enough.  Everything 
here  depends  on  advertisements — no,  fortunately 
not  everything  but  a  good  deal  concerning  the 
business  arrangements  of  concerts.  We  wish  the 
concert  might  have  been  as  profitable  to  the 
gentlemen  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  audience. 

*t 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Messiah. 

I  have  been  considerably  amused  during  the 
last  few  days,  at  reading  the  various  newspaper 
criticisms  on  the  performance  of  the  MessiaJi,  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Scociety,  on  the  30th  ult., 
but  still  more  so  by  the  opinions  expressed  by 
those  same  writers,  that  the  Messiah  is,  after  all 
—  much  of  it  — •  unfit  for  cultivated  ears  to  listen 
to,  in  this  advanced  period  of  musical  knowledge 
and  experience. 

While  some  of  our  best  informed,  and  most 
judicious  critics  have  given  the  old  Society  credit 
for  having  given  to  the  public  a  very  good  per- 


formance of  this  Christmas  Oratorio  ;  others  have 
indulged  in  a  strain  of  remark  quite  the  oppo- 
site ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  latter,  I  will  only  say 
that  in  common  with  many  others  —  who  perhaps 
are  as  competent  judges  as  those  who  exhibit 
such  wonderful  capacity  for  faultfinding — I  lis- 
tened attentively  through  the  performance  with 
a  liigh  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  without  discov- 
ering those  blemishes  so  freely  spoken  of. 

To  an  unprejudiced  listener  such  expressions 
as  "tame  and  spiritless" — "see-saw  style  of 
singing  the  choruses  "  —  "  catch-penny  form  "  of 
presenting  it  to  the  public  with  a  meagre  chorus, 
orchestra,  &c.  &c.,  are  very  ridiculous,  and  can 
have  no  other  possible  effect  than  to  convince  the 
reader  that  something  more  than  a  desire  to 
chronicle  faithfully  the  doings  on  that  occasion 
was  the  prime  object. 

But  when  one  glances  his  eye  over  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  work  ■ — ■  the  Messiah  of  Handel  — • 
he  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  exceeding  knowl- 
edge (acquired  in  so  short  a  space  of  time)  and 
critical  judgment  of  some  of  these  newspaper 
writers.  For  instance,  one  who  but  a  year  ago, 
—  or  possibly  two  years  ago  —  indulged  in  col- 
umns of  praise  of  the  Cantata  called  the  "  Hay- 
makers," (a  very  clever  thing  in  its  tcay,)  and 
who  made  use  of  this  expression  in  relation  to  it, 
"  we  consider  this  composition  as  one  of  the  great- 
est works  of  the  age,"  now  says  that  "  the  grand- 
eur of  this  oratorio  (the  Messiah)  cannot  be  felt 
by  us  with  our  progressive  ideas,  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  other  great  masters," 
having,  undoubtedly,  the  "  Haymakers "  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind. 

Another  writer  likens  the  magnificent  runs 
and  roulades  of  Handel's  songs  and  choruses  to  a 
"  festoon  of  onions  to  the  rhythm  of  a  hornpipe.' 

Surely  we  are  progressive,  and  very  soon  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  Elijah  or  St.  Paul  of 
Mendelssohn  superseded  (in  the  minds  of  many 
of  these  learned  modern  critics)  by  some  compo- 
sition of  wondrous  beauty,  particularly  adapted 
to  Negro  Minstrelsy. 

The  same  writer  says,  "  Let  any  other  man 
write  such  stuff  and  the  world  will  be  shocked.' 
Probably  those  magnificent  fugues  of  connected 
notes  in  Mozart's  Requiem  were  entirely  forgotten 
when  he  penned  that  paragraph. 

The  assertion  that  the  Messiah  was  never  per- 
formed so  well  here  as  it  was  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Society,  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  it  was 
then  "  faultless,"  is  simply  absurd.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  at  the  Festival  of  1857,  with 
a  chorus  of  six  hundred  and  an  orchestra  of 
eiirhty,  gave  this  grandest  of  Handel's  works  in 
a  manner  to  leave  comparison  with  any  other 
performance  of  it  quite  out  of  the  question. 

A  highly  respectable  and  popular  Weekly,  in 
a  notice  of  the  performance,  written  apparently 
in  a  very  decidedly  foggy  atmosphere,  speaks  of 
the  "  imperfect  organization  of  band  and  chorus, 
so  evident  on  the  start,"  &c.,  but  neglects  entirely 
to  give  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  composi- 
tion. It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  heard 
from  him  on  that  important  point ;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  decision  as  he  is  capable  of  giv- 
inc,  the  musical  world  are  obliged  to  withhold 
judgment  until  further  developments.  B. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  give 
the  first  concert  of  their  new  series  this  evening,  the 
programme  for  which  is  an  inviting  one  ;  as  it  offers 
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to  us  the  celebrated  Septet  of  Beethoven,  (op.  20,) 
which  has  never  been  played  in  public  before  in  Bos- 
ton. Messrs. Hamann,  Hoiinstock  and  Steine  will 
assist  in  the  performance.  The  remainder  of  the 
programme  is  more  calculated  to  attract  a  popular 
audience  than  the  ordmary  ones  of  the  Club  at  their 
regular  concerts.  Mrs.  Long  is  to  sing  several 
songs,  Mr.  Schultze  gives  a  violin  solo  and  Mr. 
ZoHLER  a  flute  solo. 

We  hope  that  a  crowded  house  may  reward  this 
new  undertaking,  which  is  designed  to  attract  two 
very  different  classes  of  hearers. 

The  next  regular  concert  of  the  Club  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  next,  when  we  shall  liear  Franz 
Schubert's  Octette,  by  way  of  novelty.  Mr.  H. 
Draper  will  sing. 


Boston  Mozakt  Club. — We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  Eules  and  Regulations  of  the  club  of 
amateurs  recently  organized  under  this  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  rehearsing  and  performing  orchestral 
music,  to  which  we  made  mention  some  weeks  ago. 
It  surely  augurs  well  for  Art  here  that  such  an  organ- 
ization should  exist  among  us,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  the  present  year  :  Wra.  M. 
Byrnes,  President ;  Augustus  Flagg,  Vice  President ; 
George  Papendiek,  Secretary ;  James  Swan,  Trea- 
surer ;  George  D.  Russell,  Assistant  Manager ;  Ed- 
ward Kendall,  Librarian. 

In  addition  to  the  performing  members,  the  Club 
includes  associate  members,  both  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  assess- 
ment, have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  tlie  rehear- 
sals and  musical  entertainments  o(  the  Club  during 
the  winter.  We  learn  also  that  memliens  of  both 
sorts,  active  and  associate,  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  Club,  and  that  the  officers  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  the  community  will  give  all  informa- 
tion in  the  matter  to  those  who  are  interested.  The 
Club  meets  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Piano 
Warerooms  of  Messrs.  Hallctt  &  Cumston,  339 
Washington  Street. 


The  National  Airs  and  Songs. 

Differ  as  people,  here  and  there,  may,  in  these 
times,  the  National  Songs  seem  everywhere  to 
strike  a  vein  of  patriotism,  and  to  touch  a  chord  that 
never  fails  to  respond.  No  one  is  willing  to  abandon 
them,  poor  as  they  may  be  intrinsically.  A  corres- 
pondent of  a  new  Orleans  paper  warms  into  a 
positive  enthusiasasm,  he  protests  against  giving 
them  up.     He  s.ays  : 

I  sincerely  believe  I  never  could  learn  to  get  en- 
tirely over  a  certain  moisture  of  the  ej'clids  that  al- 
ways comes  to  me  when  listening  to  the  sweet  and 
stately  melody  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  wheth- 
er issuing  from  a  company  of  mimic  soldiers  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  or  whether  at  nightfall,  gently 
swelling  over  moonlit  waves  from  a  far-oif  line-of- 
battle-ship.  Nor  do  I  think  I  could  easily  conquer  a 
certain  tingling  of  the  finger-ends,  and  a  peculiar 
combative  tendency  which  will  creep  over  my  usually 
quiet  nature,  when  tlie  soul-stirring  notes  of  Hail 
Columbia,  marching  onward  like  an  army  to  the  field, 
suddenly  breaks  upon  my  ear.  Much  less,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  even  Yankee  Doodle,  played  on  a 
two-stringed  fiddle  by  a  negro  boy,  seated  upon  a 
cotton  bale,  will  cause  emotions  patriotic  in  charac- 
ter, would  I  guarantee  to  nerve  my  heart  to  utter  for- 
getfulness  of  any  other  of  our  national  melodies,  en- 
deared to  us  by  so  many  recollections  of  bravely- 
fought  fields  and  hard-earned  victories. 

The  New  Orleans  Crescent  also  protests  against 
giving  up  Hail  Columbia  or  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, and  even  claims  a  special  property  in  them  for 
the  South.  None  the  less  do  we  claim  them  hero  as 
oars,  and  long  may  they  be  a  part  of  the  common 
birthright  of  all  Americans.  The  Crescent  very 
properly  says  : 

"  These  tunes  and  anthems  of  right  belong  to  the 


South  ;  and  as  they  are  glorious  tunes  and  anthems, 
we  should  cherish  and  perpetuate  them,  instead  of 
throwing  them  back  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
have  causelessly  and  wantonly  become  our  enemies. 
These  magnificent  compositions  first  burst  upon  the 
world  when  the  whole  country  was  a  slaveholding 
country  ;  and  like  nearly  everything  great  in  war, 
peace,  intellect  and  science,  which  made  our  fore- 
fathers illustrious,  sprung  from  one  general  source. 
Instead  of  ab.andoning,  let  us  claim  them  as  our  own 
legitimate  property.  They  are  a  proud  portion  of 
our  birthright.  6nr  whole  people  have  listened  to 
their  swelling  strains  with  unalloyed  delight ;  and 
tens  of  thousands  would  almost  as  soon  fight  for 
their  retention  as  they  would  for  the  protection  of 
their  section — so  strong  is  their  reverence  for,  and 
powerful  their  attachment  to,  the  grand  old  tunes  they 
have  admired  and  loved  from  earliest  boyhood  to 
the  present  moment. 

For  these  reasons,  leaving  out  of  the  account  nu- 
merous others  wliich  could  be  brought  forward,  we 
sincerely  trust  these  truly  Southern  National  Airs, 
wherever  performed  in  public  hereafter,  will  be  greet- 
ed with  that  hearty  approbation  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  from  the  time  when  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  citizens  runneth  not  to  the  opposite." 


New  Publications. 

Blackiyood's  Magazine  for  December.     Keprint 

of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 

"  Maga  "  is  always  full  of  good  meat  and  we  greet 
every  number  with  undiminished  pleasure. 

Marion  Graham,  or  "Higher  than  Happiness,"  by 
Meta  Lander,  author  of  "  Light  on  the  Dark  Riv- 
er," &c.     Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.     .506  pp. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mason  and  Hamlin's  Melodeons. — The  man- 
ufacture of  melodeons  and  other  instruments  of  that 
nature  has  grown  within  a  few  years  into  a  large  .and 
important  business.  This  class  of  instruments  often 
fills  a  place  that  no  other  can  supply,  and  various 
reasons,  (beside  an  absolute  preference  for  the  tone) 
lead  to  their  adoption  and  use. 

The  instruments  made  by  the  firm  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article  are  distinguished  as  among 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  made  in  this  country, 
for  tone,  power,  external  finish  and  varieiy  of  style. 
At  the  late  Fair  of  the  Mechanic's  Association  in 
this  city,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hamlin  were  awarded 
the  first  premium,  a  silver  medal,  for  their  Melo- 
deons and  Harmoniums.  From  the  report  of  the 
judges  accompanying  this  award,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : 

"  The  instruments  exhibited  by  the  firm  of  Mason 
and  Hamlin  were  of  remarkably  fine  workmanship, 
and  the  care  exercised  in  voicing  the  reeds  has  made 
them  better  than  thoss  of  any  other  makers,  with 
whose  instruments  your  Committee  are  familiar. 
The  enterprise  and  ingenuity  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  elevated  them  from  the  low 
level  which  in  their  first  inception  these  instruments 
held,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  and  encour- 
aged. Without  discussing  the  question  whether  one 
kind  of  mechanism  is  more  legitimate  than  another 
for  producing  tone  in  instruments  of  the  organ  class, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  advance  already 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  organs,  and  their 
present  superiority  over  the  specimens  of  former 
years;  and  your  Committee  would  most  cheerfully 
award  to  Mason  and  Hamlin  the  principal  merit  in 
promoting  such  a  desirable  result."  The  judges 
were  :  Messrs.  William  Read,  Charles  J.  Capen,  J, 
Baxter  Uphara,  Carl  Zerrahn,  George  Derby,  James 
C.  D.  Parker  and  Samuel  Jamison. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.,  Dec.  28. — The  Cantata  of 
'■  Paradise "  and  the  Peri  was  performed  by  the 
pupils  and  music  teachers  of  Maplewood.  The  cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  the  occasion  passed  off 
finely.  The  music  was  by  Mr  J.  L.  Ensign,  who  is 
one  of  the  teachers  of  music  in  the  institution,  Messrs. 
K.  Treuer  and  Otto  Feder,  being  the  others. 


A  Musical  Enthusiast. — Dr.  Ford,  the  rector 
of  Melton,  was  an  enthusiast  in  music,  very  singular 
in  his  manner,  and  a  great  humorist.  His  passion' 
for  sacred  music  was  publicly  known,  from  his  con- 
stant attendance  at  most  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
the  kingdom.  I  have  frequently  met  him,  and  al- 
ways found  him  in  ectasies  with  Handel's  mnsic,  es- 
pecially the  Messiah.  His  admiration  of  this  work 
was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  told  mo  ho 
never  made  a  journey  from  Melton  to  Leicester  that 
he  did  not  sing  it  quite  througli.  His  performance 
served  as  a  pedometer  by  which  he  could  ascertain 
his  progress  on  the  road.  As  soon  as  bo  had  crossed 
Melton-bridge,  he  began  the  overture,  and  always 
found  himself  in  the  chorus,  "  Lift  up  your  heads," 
when  he  arrived  at  Brooksby-gate ;  and  "  Tiianks  be 
to  God,"  the  moment  he  got  through  Thurmaston 
toll-gate.  As  the  pace  of  his  old  horse  was  pretty 
regular,  he  contrived  to  conclude  the  Amen  chorus 
always  at  the  cross  in  the  Belgrave-gate.  Though  a 
very  pious  person,  his  eccentricity  was,  at  times,  not 
restrained  even  in  the  pulpit.  It  need  not  be  stated 
that  he  had  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  his  own  vocal 
powers.  Once,  when  the  clerk  was  giving  out  the 
tune,  he  stopped  him,  saying,  "John,  you  have 
pitched  too  low  —  follow  me."  Then,  clearing  up 
his  voice,  he  lustily  began  the  tune.  When  the 
psalmody  went  to  his  mind,  he  enjoyed  it ;  and,  in 
his  paroxvsms  of  delight  w'ould  dandle  one  or  both 
of  his  legs  over  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  during  the 
singing.  The  doctor  was  liimself  a  performer,  had 
a  good  library  of  music,  and  always  took  the  Messiah 
with  him  on  his  musical  journeys.  I  think  it  was  at 
Birmingham  festival  that  he  was  sttting  with  his 
book  upon  his  knee,  humming  the  music  with  the 
performers,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  an  attentive 
listener,  who  said,  "  I  did  not  pay  to  hear  you  sing." 
"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  have  that  into  the 
bargain."  —  Gardiner^ s  Music  and  Friends. 

New  Acoustic  Apparatus.  —  The  paraboloid 
sounding  apparatus  proposed  several  weeks  since  for 
the  City  Hall,  has  been  secured  and  tested,  and  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  contrivance  is 
simple,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  oval  apparatus 
after  the  style  of  a  shell,  erected  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  platform,  and  supported  by  a  couple  of  pil 
lars,  a  tew  feet  above  the  speaker's  head.  A  very 
low  sound  of  the  voice  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  hall,  and  no  echo  is  produced,  how- 
ever loud  it  may  be.  The  whole  tiling  cost  but  about 
S200,  and  the  benefit  derived  is  worth  that  much  dur- 
ing a  single  lecture  season.  It  will  be  used  during 
Mr.  Youman's  lecture,  at  the  City  Hall,  this  evening. 
— Sprine/Judd  liepitblican. 

Gottsciialk. — Private  advices  inform  us  of  the 
illness  of  the  great  American  pianist,  wIjo  still  re- 
mains in  Havana.  At  one  time  the  attack  proved  so 
dangerous  as  to  require  the  constant  attendance  of 
three  eminent  physicians.  His  friends,  however,  will 
be  pleased  to  bear  of  his  gradual  convalescence  since 
then.  The  character  of  the  disease  is  not  stated. — 
Aniafeicr^s  Guide. 

usirni  Corrtspnbente. 

Trappe,  Pa.,  Jan.  2. — The  Creation  was  given  in 
this  village  on  Christmas  Eve,  by  the  Phi  Kappa 
Tau  Society,  of  Washington  Hall.  There  was  a 
goodly  number  of  singers,  accompanied  by  piano  and 
several  other  instruments.  The  performance  was 
characteristic  of  those  given  by  the  same  society  on 
former  occasions  good.  The  audience  was  larger 
than  at  any  previous  performance,  and  evidently  ap- 
preciative ;  for  The  Creation  entire  was  not  sufficient. 
A  gem  from  Moses  in  Egypt  was  given.  C.  H. 
Jaiivis,  of  Philadelphia,  presided  at  the  piano,  and 
closed  with  a  masterly  performance  of  an  exceeding 
difficult  piece.  The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Tillie 
A.  Gross,  C.  D.  Hartrauft,  A.  Rambo,  H.  R. 
Weand  and  H.  W.  Snyder.  The  whole  was  under 
the  conduetorship  of  A.  Eambo.  This  is  a  noble 
cause,  and  we  say  persevere.  Q. 
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New  York,  Jan.  7. — In  regard  to  opera  there 
is  very  little  to  say.  The  Formes  company  gave  one 
performance  on  New  Year's  night,  which  was  well 
attended  by  Germans  at  theatre  prices,  but  the  panic, 
"  hard  times  "  and  secession  excitement  have  all 
been  too  strong  to  give  poor  Apollo  a  chance  to 
twang  his  lyre  again  in  Gotliam.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  Colson  troupe  will  open  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music  before  long.  It  is  probable  that  tliey  will 
also  give  a  few  performances  at  our  Academy  of 
Music.  Rumor  hints  the  possibility  of  a  new  opera 
house  being  built  in  this  city,  further  up  town  than 
that  on  Fourteenth  Street.  We  need  it  about  as 
much  as  a  dog  needs  two  tails. 

Concerts  announced  this  week  are  Miss  Hawlet's 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  lady  is  a  contralto  vocal- 
ist of  considerable  ability,  and  a  singer  I  believe  in 
St.  George's  Church  choir,  where  King  the  best  or- 
ganist in  the  city  (of  his  style)  is  engaged,  and  plays 
excepting  on  Christmas  days  and  such  like  occa- 
sions, when  he  don't  find  time  to  attend.  If  Miss 
Hawley  don't  sing  at  St.  George's,  she  sings  some- 
where else,  it  don't  matter  where.  Her  annual  con- 
cert this  year  takes  place  at  a  new  concert  saloon, 
Irving  Hall,  a  room  highly  spoken  of.  I  give  you 
the  programme  : 

PAKT  I. 

1.  Solo.  Violia— (Fantasia,)  "  Anoa  Bolena  " AUard 

Henri  Appy. 

2.  Song,  '•  The  .Anchor's  Weighed  " 

Mr.  Simpson. 

3.  Sacred  Song.  "  Ruth  and  Naomi " Topliffe 

Miss  Hawley. 

4.  Solo,  Piano,  Fantasia,  (F  sharp,  minor) Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Beale. 

6.  Duo,  "  The  Sailor  Sighs  " Balfe 

Miss  Hawley  and  Mr.  Simpson. 

6.  Finale  to  the  Second  Act  of  "Lurline" Wallace 

Mendelssohn  Union. . 

Solos  by  Mrs.  W.,  Miss  Francis,  Mr.  Simpsonand  Mr.  Werneke. 

PART  n. 

1.  Solo,  Piano,  Variations  on  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  ".Thalberg 

Mr.  Beale. 

2.  Cavatina,  "  Roherto  Devereux  " Donizetti 

Miss  Hawley. 

3.  Song,  "  Home  of  my  Heart,"  (Lurline) .Wallace 

Mr.  Simpson. 

4.  Trio,  "  Turn  on.  Old  Time,"  (Maritana) Wallace 

Miss  Hawley,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Werneke. 

5.  Solo,  Violin.  ■' Grand  Variation  "  (La  Norma,) Appy 

Henri  Appy. 

6.  Song,  "  Good  Night,  Farewell  ■' Eucken 

Miss  Hawley. 

7.  Chorus,  (Lurline) Wallace 

Mendelssohn  Union. — Solo,  Mi«s  Brennen. 

The  Mendelssolin  Union  assisting  at  this  concert, 
the  Harmonic  Society  will  assist  by  way  of  balancing 
attractions,  at  a  concert  to  be  given  at  the  same  place 
on  Thursday  evening,  by  Mr.  Bristow,  for  a  chari- 
table object.  Felicien  David's  Desert  will  be  pro» 
duced  on  this  occasion. 

A  new  sinf^r  has  arrived  here,  but  has  not  yet 
appeared.  He  is  a  tenor,  Simon  Levidan  by  name, 
an  Italian,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Garibaldians. 
He  has  a  powerful  tenore.  robusto  voice,  and  would 
take  well  in  the  Verdi  Operas.  His  voice  would 
easily  fill  the  largest  theatre,  and  I  think  that  in  case 
the  lyric  drama  ever  revives  in  this  section,  Simon 
Levidan's  name  will  become  better  known.  There 
is  a  new  prima  donna  here  also,  a  Mile.  Elena  who 
comes  from  Rio.  In  the  present  operatic  stagnation 
she  had  better  have  stayed  there. 

Some  little  gossip  and  perturbation  has  been  cre- 
ated in  church  choir  circles  by  the  communications 
of  one  "  Timothy  Trill  "  to  the  Despatch  of  this 
city.  Timothy  is  an  organist  who  possesses  some 
brains,  a  facile  pen  and  a  great  many  absurd  notions. 
He  composes  music,  and  too  much  of  it  for  his  own 
good ;  but  he  is  a  clever  writer  and  "  cuts  up  "  the 
follies  and  whims  of  church  choir  members  admir- 
ably. He  has  exposed  some  curious  instances  of 
musical  charlatanism,  and  his  communications  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  Dwight's  Journal. 


I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  Boston,  but  as  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned,  church  choirs  and  their  occupants 
form  a  most  amusing  study.  It  is  incredible  how 
many  stupid,  incompetent,  yet  self-conceited  people 
belong  to  choirs — how  much  twaddling,  cackling, 
gossiping,  slandering,  backbiting,  reviling  and  all 
uncharitableness  is  going  on  in  them.  Changes  are 
constantly  occurring.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  gets  a 
station  in  a  church  worth  having,  he  or  she  is  thence- 
forward the  target  for  aspersions  and  envy.  He  or 
she  is  the  object  of  official  assassination  ;  and  he  or 
she  has  the  pleasant  knowledge  that  a  band  of  least 
fifty  individuals  are  panting  to  turn  him  or  her  ont  of 
the  position  and  fill  it  themselves.  Under  handed 
means  is  familiar  to  the  majority  of  our  choir  mu- 
sicians. Germans  who  can  live  on  three  cents  a 
day,  and  save  two  of  them,  are  ever  ready  to  under- 
bid an  American  musician,  and  I  could  give  instances 
in  connection  with  some  of  our  choirs  which  would 
amaze  everybody  but  a  New  York  musician  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  unite  our  church  choirs  into 
a  sort  of  mutual  benefit  Society  ;  but  the  personal 
piques  and  jealousies  were  to  strong  for  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  the  plan.  Trovator. 

Worcester,  Jan.  5. — I  h.ave  for  a  long  time 
been  hoping  that  some  one  in  the  "  heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth," would  inform  you  of  our  musical  af- 
fairs here,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  a  communication  in 
your  valuable  paper'from  this  place,  for  a  long  time, 
I  will  write  a  few  lines  which  you  can  publish  if 
they  are  worth  publishing. 

Concerts  this  season  are  like  angel's  visits,  few  and 
far  between.  On  Friday  of  last  week  we  were  fav- 
ored with  a  concert  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  of  Boston ;  assisted  by  the  popular 
vocalist  Mrs.  Long.  She  never  sang  better.  The 
concert  as  a  whole  was  faultless. 

Our  Mozart  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  with 
Prof.  E.  H.  Frost,  Conductor;  B.  D.  Allen,  Pian- 
ist and  G.  P.  Burt,  leader  of  orchestra.  Handel's 
"Messiah"  was  performed  by  this  Society  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Dec.  29th.  Both  solos  and  choruses 
were  well  rendered.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth  "  was  sung  by  Miss  Whiting  with  fine  effect, 
and  was  the  gem  of  the  evening.  The  remaining 
solos  were  sustained  by  Miss  Fiske,  Mrs.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  Doane  and  Mrs.  Hill  ;  Messrs.  Frost,  Whit- 
ing, Allen  and  Lawrence.  The  orchestra  played 
the  accompaniment  finely,  and  also  the  overture  to 
Zampa. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  propose  giving  a 
series  of  chamber  concerts,  commencing  Friday  of 
next  week.  In  my  next  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  their  concert,  I  shall  also  have  a  few  words  to  say 
in  regard  to  our  Mendelssohn  Choral  Club  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen.  M. 


A  Whistler  Encored  in  a  Theatre. — Night 
before  last  a  little  event  occurred  at  Niblo's  Theatre 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  were  pres- 
ent. Pending  the  appearance  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  who  were  for  some  reason  behind  time,  a 
plainly  dressed  man  in  the  third  tier  commenced 
whistling  that  peculiarly  plaintive  melody,  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  with  a  sweetness  and  grace 
quite  bewitching.  By  degrees  the  accustomed  hum 
of  voices  in  the  parquette  and  boxes  ceased,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  upward  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
trace  whence  came  the  mysterious  and  thrilling 
strains.  The  audience  seemed  entranced  with  the 
strange  warbling  notes  and  trills  of  the  whistler,  and 
perfect  quiet  reigned  throughout  the  house.  Some  of 
the  actors  peered  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  even 
the  musicians  crept  silently  into  the  orchestra.  With 
the  most  intricate  variations,  the  whistler  finished  the 
air,  when  a  storm  of  applause  broke  from  the  audi- 
ence, which  almost  shook  the  house  to  the  centre. 
Again  were  the  shrill  and  peculiar  notes  of  the 
whistler  heard,  and  again  was  the  house  reduced  to 
breathless  silence.  The  strange  music  ceasing  a  sec- 
ond time,  the  orchestra  struck  up  an  operatic  air,  but 
their  music  was  fairly  drowned  by  the  storm  of  ap- 
plause. One  of  the  ushers  finally  traced  out  the 
whistler,  and  churlishly  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 
—N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment. 
The  skipper  and  liis  boy.  V.  Gabriel.  30 

A  free  and  happy  imitation  of  Hullah's  musical  ver- 
Bion  of  *'  Three  fishers  went  sailing."  It  is  a  sad  and 
mournful  story  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  highly 
suggestiTe  music,  is  capable  of  producing  a  deep  im- 
pression. 

Tender  blossoms.     (D'nu  pensiero.)     Duet. 

*'  Sonnambula."  30 

The  beautiful  Quintet  Finale  in  the  second  act, 
where  Edgardo  denounces  the  vainly  pleading  Ami- 
na,  arranged  as  a  duet  for  two  Ladies'  Toices,  to  new 
and  original  words,  by  Linley.    It  is  a  gem. 

Jennie  of  Mendee.     Song  and  Chorus. 

W.  0.  Fiske,  25 

Simple  and  pretty.  Just  the  thing  for  Amateur 
Quartet  or  Serenading  Clubs. 

Faded   Flowers.     Song  by   "Willing      Arranged 

with  Guitar  Accompaniment.  Dorn.  25 

A  song  which  has  become  very  popular  of  late,  and 
promises  to  be  still  more  so. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Fort  Sumter  Grand  March.  D'Albert.  30 

Major  Anderson's  Quickstep.  "        25 

Both  the  pieces  are  dedicated  to  the  commander  of 
Fort  Sumt«r,  in  Charleston  harbor  whose  recent  coup 
d'  ^tat  has  gained  him  such  great  notoriety  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  They  are  both  very  fine  pieces 
of  music,  and  will  recommend  tbemselres,  even  with- 
out the  title,  to  lovers  of  this  style  of  music. 


On  rocking  waves. 


Tk.  Oesien.  35 


The  second  number  of  a  cyclus  of  elegant  Piano 
pieces,  entitled  "  Bygone  hours,"  which  the  composer 
has  lately  added  to  the  favorites  of  the  day.  The  set 
is  fully  equal  to  the  "  Sounds  of  Love,"  by  the  same 
author,  of  which  one  or  two  numbers  are  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  advanced  player. 

LucTetia  Borgia.     Rondo.  Julius  E,  MuUer.  25 

An  instructive  piece  of  pleasing  character  for  about' 
the  third  quarter. 

Socks. 

The  Pianist's  best  Companion.  (Schmidt's 
Five  Finger  Exercises.)  A  collection  of 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  Five-finger  Exercises 
for  the  Pianoforte,  intended  to  impart  an  inde- 
pendent and  equal  action  of  the  Fingers  on  that 
instrument.  Composed  by  Aloise  Schmidt, 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  A.  Hamilton:  50 

The  practice  of  five-finger  exercises,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  passages  in  one  fixed  position  of  the  hands, 
has  been  found  so  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  be- 
ginners, but  even  to  advanced  pupils,  as  a  means  cf 
forming  a  true  and  graceful  position  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  and  equality  in  the  action  of  the  fingers,  that 
such  exercises  are  now  placed  before  pupils  by  all  re- 
ppectable  masters  throughout  Europe.  This  collec- 
tion will  be  found  more  ingenious,  diversified  and 
complete  than  any  other  yet  published. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent-on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin*;  of  time  and  expense  in  obtiiining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Birtli  of  the  Year. 

BT    FREDERICK    TENNYSON. 

Let  us  speak  low  ;  the  infant  is  asleep  ; 

The  frosty  hills  grow  sharp  ;  the  day  is  near, 
And  Phosphor  with  his  taper  comes  to  peep 
Into  the  cradle  of  tlio  new-born  year  ; 
Hush!  the  infant  is  asleep — 
Monarch  of  the  Day  and  Night ; 
Whisper  yet — it  is  not  light  : 
The  infant  is  asleep. 

Those  arms  sh.all  crush  great  serpents  ere  to-morrow  ; 

His  closed  eye  shall  wake  to  laugh  and  weep; 
His  lips  shall  curl  with  mirth  and  writhe  with  sorrow, 
And  charm  up  Truth  and  Beauty  from  the  deep  : 
Softly — softly — let  us  keep 
Our  vigils  ;  visions  cross  his  rest ; 
Prophetic  pulses  stir  his  breast, 
Although  he  be  asleep. 

Now,  Life  and  Death  arm'd  in  his  presence  wait ; 

Genii  with  lamps  are  standing  at  the  door; 
Oh  !  he  shall  sing  sweet  songs  ;  he  shall  relate 
Wonder,  and  glory,  and  hopes  untold  before. 
Murmur  melodies  that  may  creep 
Into  his  ears,  of  old  sublime  ; 
Let  the  youngest  born  of  Time 
Hear  music  in  his  sleep. 

Quickly  he  shall  awake  :  the  East  is  bright, 

And  the  hot  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun 
Hath  kissed  his  brow  with  promise  of  its  light ; 
His  cheek  is  red  with  victory  to  be  won. 
Quickly  shall  our  king  awake, 
Strong  as  giants  and  arise  ; 
Sager  than  the  old  and  wise 
The  infant  shall  awake. 

His  childhood  shall  be  froward,  wild,  and  thwart ; 

His  gladness  fitful,  .and  his  anger  blind  ; 
But  tender  spirits  shall  o'ertake  his  heart — 

Sweet  tears  and  golden  moments,  bland  and  kind  ! 
He  shall  give  delight  and  take. 
Charm,  enchant,  dismay,  and  soothe; 
Raise  the  dead,  and  touch  with  youth 
Oh !  sing  that  he  may  wake  ! 

Where  is  the  sword  to  gird  upon  his  thigh  ? 

Where  is  his  armor,  and  his  laurel  crown  ? 
For  he  shall  be  a  conqueror  ere  he  die. 
And  win  him  kingdoms  wider  than  his  own  ! 
Like  the  earthquake  he  shall  shake 
Cities  down,  and  waste  like  fire  ; 
Then  build  them  stronger,  pile  them  higher, 
When  he  shall  wake. 

In  the  dark  spheres  of  his  unclosed  eyes 

The  sheeted  lightnings  lie,  and  clouded  stars. 
That  shall  glance  softly,  as  in  summer  skies. 
Or  stream  o'er  thirsty  deserts,  winged  with  wars  ; 
For  in  the  pauses  of  dread  hours 
He  shall  fling  his  arms  olF, 
And,  like  a  reveller,  sing  and  laugh 
And  dance  in  ladies'  bowers. 

Ofttimes  in  his  midsummer  he  shall  turn 

To  look  upon  the  dead  bloom  with  weeping  eyes  : 
O'er  ashes  of  frail  beauty  stand  and  mourn. 
And  kiss  the  bier  of  stricken  hope  with  sighs. 
Ofttimes  like  light  of  onward  seas, 
He  shall  hail  great  days  to  come. 


Or  hear  the  first  dread  note  of  doom, 
Like  torrents  on  the  breeze. 

His  manhood  shall  be  blissful  and  sublime. 

With  stormy  sorrows,  and  serenest  pleasures, 
And  his  crowned  age  upon  the  top  of  Time 

Shall  throne  him  great  in  glories,  rich  in  treasures. 
The  sun  is  up  ;  the  day  is  breaking  ; 
Sing  ye  sweetly ;  draw  anear  ; 
Inimort.al  be  the  new-born  year. 
And  blessed  be  its  waking. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  .Tournal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 
II. 

ERA  03?  THE  CARLO VINGIANS,  A.  D.  751 — 987. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  sec- 
ond race  of  kings,  known  as  the  Carlovingians, 
eame  into  power.  We  must  not  forget  that  from 
the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gauls  to  Chris- 
tianity down  to  the  discovery  of  printing,  the 
church  was,  in  France,  almost  the  only  depositary 
of  the  traditions  of  letters,  sciences  and  arts. 
The  nohles  wielded  the  sword,  the  peasants  (serfs) 
cultivated  the  soil,  the  "  clerks  "  only,  in  the  mon- 
asteries, copied  the  manuscripts  of  antiquity  and 
made  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Music,  too,  followed  the  same  course,  and  experi- 
enced a  similar  development  to  language,  gram- 
mar, and  the  seven  liberal  arts,  among  which  it 
was  also  numbered,* 

Ecclesiastical  music  —  the  Gregorian  chant  — 
■was  also  called  Roman,  because,  at  first  established 
at  Rome,  it  spread  thence  throughout  the  West, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  determined  to  restore  the 
ancient  splendor  of  the  church  service.  He 
called  about  him  men  of  skill,  and  being  himself 
a  very  expert  musician,  he  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  vocal  music  those  theories  of  Boe- 
thius  which  had  then  recently  popularized  among 
the  Latins  the  difficult  rules  of  the  Greeks.  lie 
established  at  Rome  a  school  of  sacred  music  in 
two  sections ;  one  by  the  staircase  of  St.  Peter, 
at  the  Vatican,  the  other  in  the  Palace  of  St, 
John  Lateran,  In  the  second  the  Pope  himself 
gave  instructions  to  the  pupils,  of  whom  the  most 
remarkable  were  rapidly  advanced  to  high  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  The  school  continued  to  flour- 
ish for  several  centuries  after  the  death  of  the 
pontiff,  producing  a  great  number  of  singers 
who  spread  with  great  eclat  the  Gregorian  or 
Roman  modes  of  singing  in  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  even  England. 

According  to  Castil-Blaze  the  chapel  or  musical 
establishment  of  the  kings  of  France  was  not 
regularly  organized  until  the  year  750,  under  the 
reign  of  Pepin  the  Short.  Seven  years  after- 
ward this  sovereign  sent  an  embassy  with  pres- 
ents to  the  Eastern  Emperor  Constantin,  who, 
in  return,  sent  as  a  present  to  Pepin,  an  organ, 
which  the  king  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Cor- 
nelius, at  Compiegne.     Walafrid  Strabo  relates 

*  The  "Liberal  Arts"  were  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Mathe- 
matics, Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music  and  Astronomy. 


that  a  woman,  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
instrument,  until  then  unknown  in  France,  actu- 
ally fainted  through  yjleasure  and  excitement. 

The  use  of  the  organ  quickly  spread  and  its 
introduction  into  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
proved  exceedingly  effective  in  improving  the 
science  of  harmony.  During  Pope  Stephen's 
residence  in  France,  Pepin  had  been  struck  with 
the  melody  and  majesty  of  Roman  singing. 
Wishing,  at  a  later  period,  to  establish  it  in  his 
kingdom,  he  applied  to  Pope  Paul,  who  sent  him 
the  books  containing  the  music ;  after  which, 
Simeon,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Roman  musicians, 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  opened  a  singing  school  at 
Rouen,  where  Remi,  brother  of  Pepin  and  Bish- 
op of  the  city,  placed  a  great  number  of  pupils, 
who  were  afterwards  to  be  distributed  in  the 
provinces.  This  was  the  origin  of  "  Masters  of 
Music," 

Gervold,  chaplain  of  queen  Bertrade,  possessed 
a  fine  voice  and  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
singing;  he  also,  in  787,  established  a  music 
school,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Waudrille,  of 
which  he  was  abbot,  which  became  celebrated. 
But  the  barbarism  of  the  prevailing  taste  soon 
corrupted  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Roman 
music ;  for  when  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome 
with  his  chapel,  the  third  time,  to  celebrate 
Easter,  a  dispute  arose  between  his  singers  and 
the  Roman.  The  former  pretended  to  sing  best, 
the  latter  claimed  this  praise,  and  this  upon  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  instructed  by  St. 
Gregory;  and  accused  the  French  ef  having 
perverted  the  ancient  music.  The-  matter  was 
referred  to  Charlemagne,  who  decided  the  point 
by  asking  his  singers,  "  Which  water  is  purest 
and  best ;  that  which  runs  from  a  living  spring, 
or  that  which  collects  from  various  streamlets  ?  " 
The  singers  replied  unanimously  that  water 
was  most  limpid  at  its  source,  and  became  the 
more  impure  as  it  was  the  farther  conveyed  in 
canals. 

"  Well  then,"  cried  the  king,  "  return  to  the 
source  of  St.  Gregory,  for  it  is  clear  that  you 
have  corrupted  the  chant." 

On  this  occasion  Charlemagne  obtained  of 
Pope  Adrian,  two  singers,  Theodore  and  Benoit, 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  teaching  Gregorian 
singing;  who  took  with  them  their  Antiphonaries, 
(Books  of  the  Service)  written  in  the  Roman  no- 
tation. On  his  return  to  France,  Charlemagne 
established  one  of  his  men  at  Metz,  the  other  at 
Soissons,  and  ordered  the  Music  Masters  of  all 
the  French  cities  to  correct  their  Antiphonaries 
after  those  of  St.  Gregory. 

Paul  Diacre  was  ordered  to  prepare  in  two 
volumes  the  offices  for  all  the  festivals  of  the 
year,  and  Leidrade,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  estab- 
lished a  school  in  his  Cathedral,  on  the  model  of 
Charlemagne's  chapel.  At  this  place  the  custom 
was  adopted  of  chanting  every  office  by  rote  as 
it  was  done  in  the  Emperor's  court,  Charle- 
magne occupied  himself  much  with  music  and 
demanded  frequent  rehearsals  from  his  singers 
He  composed,  among  other  things,  that  magnifi- 
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cent  hymn,  whit-h  is  still  sung  at  Pentecost,  be- 
ginning with  the  words,  Veni,  creator  spiritus. 
We  have  remarked  the  appearance  of  the  B  flat 
in  this  hymn  as  also  in  the  Vexilla  Regis.'  But 
it  is  only  inserted  bere  to  soften  the  interval  of 
the  third  (tri-tone),  although  its  effect  is,  as  in 
the  other  piece  mentioned,  to  give  the  melody 
that  tint  of  sadness,  which  is  inherited  in  our 
modern  music  by  the  key  of  D  minor.  The 
principal  musicians,  contemporaries  of  Charle- 
magne, were  Bede,  the  celebrated  English  monk, 
and  Alcuin,  his  learned  disciple,  who  became  the 
professor  and  friend  of  the  Emperor.  We  may 
note,  too  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  who  in- 
troduced the  pure  Koman  chant  into  his  diocese, 
and  Theodulphe,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  hymn  for  Palm  Sunday,  Gloria  laus  et 
lienor. 

Louis  the  Pious,  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
inherited  his  father's  love  for  music,  ho  often 
joined  his  choristers  in  singing  and  caused  a  mag- 
nificent hydraulic  organ  to  be  constructed  for  his 
beautiful  chnrch  at  Aix  la  Chappelle.  During 
his  reign  the  most  remarkable  liturgic  musicians 
were,  Amalaine,  Deacon  at  Metz ;  Agobardi 
Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  Helicasar,  Chancellor  of 
the  Crown  ;  Walafrid  Strabo ;  Ehaban  Maur, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence;  and  Angelome,  a  monk 
at  Luxeuil. 

Charles  the  Bald  was,  like  father  and  grand- 
father, also  a  musician.  He  composed  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Shroud,  for  Compiegno  and  the  re- 
sponse of  St.  Martin,  0  quam  admirahiUs.  At 
the  same  time,  Eemi  of  Auxerre,  Reginon,  and 
Hucbald  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  sci- 
ence of  harmony. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Aurelian  already  gave 
rules  for  modulation,  while  Guy  of  Auxerre, 
Odon  de  Cluny  and  Jean  de  Metz  emulated 
the  ancients  in  hymns  and  songs  composed  in 
honor  of  divers  saints.  But  by  the  side  of  the 
purely  liturgic  was  now  springing  into  being  a 
music  popular  and  secular,  —  songs  of  new  Frank 
bards  —  who  whether  in  the  Teutonic,  Latin  or 
Romance  tongue  —  then  the  most  widely  spread 
languages,  celebrated  the  exploits  of  contempo- 
rary heroes.  We  have  read  the  poem  composed 
by  the  Frank,  Angelbert,  upon  the  battle  of  Fon 
tenat  or  Fontenay  (June  25,  841)  and  can  affirm 
that  it  is  not  wanting  in  a  noble  and  martial 
character.     We  must  mention  as  remarkable  : 

1.  The  complaint  on  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

2.  The  complaint  on  the  death  of  Abbe  Hug. 

3.  The  Chant  of  Godeschale,  monk  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Fulda  and  Orbais  (France)  who  died 
Oct.  3,  868  or  8C9,  after  condemnation  as  a  her- 
etic. 

These  pieces  have  been  published  by  the 
learned  M.  E.  De  Coussemaker,  in  his  Histoire 
de  VHarmnnie  au  moyen  Age.  The  music  to  the 
Odes  of  Boethius  and  that  to  the  odes  of  Horace 
contained  in  the  same  volume,  appears  to  us  but 
ordinary ;  but  the  Chant  de  la  Sybil  upon  the 
last  Judgment,  has  a  large  and  awful  effect,  and 
so  has  that  to  the  Prose  des  Morts  of  Montpelier 
aud  that  to  the  Libera  in  the  Missal  d'Aquilee. 
Here  then  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Dies  Irae, 
hat  sublime  and  awe-inspiring  inspiration  attrib- 
uted in  our  time  to  various  authors  whose  names 
are  the  subjects  of  dispute  and  controversy. 
The  poem,  in  honor  of  Otho  IH.  dates  from  the 
10th  centm-y;  but  nolhing  is  so  melodious  and 


graceful  as  the  table  song  of  the  same  epoch 
published  by  M.  de  Coussemaker,  after  MSS. 
in  the  imperial  libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna ; 
both  poetry  and  music  have  a  freshness  of  color 
which  will  always  be  young  —  another  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  "  the  truly  beautiful 
is  immortal." 

But  as  composition,  sacred  and  secular,  was  al- 
ready cultivated  in  those  remote  and  barbarous 
times  with  success,  so  musical  notation  was  be- 
coming by-  degrees  reduced  to  a  system  and  har- 
mony or  rather  counterpoint  was  born  and  nour- 
ished in  the  pious  solitudes  of  the  cloisters.  To 
the  ancient  alphabets  had  now  succeeded  a  rota- 
tion in  points  and  the  neiima.*  These  signs,  up- 
on the  absolute  value  of  which  the  learned  are 
not  yet  agreed,  had  at  first  but  the  appearance  of 
apostrophes  or  accents  ;  but  becoming  too  com- 
plicated, a  horizontal  line  was  soon  introduced  — 
the  first  element  of  our  staff —  giving  somethinij 
of  geometric  regularity  to  the  quantitative  signs, 
which  still  were  in  the  main  arbitrary  in  form. 
Music  must,  however,  have  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion founded  upion  tradition,  for  no  written  signs 
can  ever  fully  express  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  Sentences  of  Isidore 
of  Seville  for  the  first  definition  of  modern  har- 
mony, considered  as  the  concord  and  union  of 
several  simultaneous  tones.  [Vide  Gerbert, 
Scriptores  Ecclesiastici,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.]  Aurelian 
de  Ecome,  Eerai  d'Auxerre,  Eeginon  de  Prum, 
Scotus  Erigonus  developed  those  combinations  of 
tones  which  the  monk  of  Angoulerae  called  the 
art  of  organizing.  They  gave,  in  fact,  the  term 
organum  to  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts,  which 
served  as  a  relief  to  the  principal  melody. 

But  the  first  author  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
treated  of  harmony,  with  all  the  practical  details 
necessary  to  convey  an  exact  idea,  is  Huebald.  a 
monk  at  St.  Armand  in  Flanders,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  centuries.  His  Musica  Enchiriadio,  (vide 
Gerbert,  vol.  I.)  is  composed  of  nineteen  chap- 
ters, most  of  which  are  specially  devoted  to  Har- 
mony. He  applies  the  term  Diaphony  to  the 
harmonious  singing  of  dissimilar  sounds  heard 
simultaneously.  Two  species  of  Diaphony  are 
distinguished.  In  the  first,  the  melody  is  accom- 
panied in  direct  movement  by  the  octave,  fifth  or 
fourth.  This  diaphony,  which  corresponds  to  the 
•mixture  on  the  organ,  is,  in  its  effect,  hard  and 
barbarous  to  the  cultivated  ears  of  our  time. 
The  constant  employment  of  these  perfect  chords 
in  all  the  various  combinations  of  three  and  four 
parts  had  nothing  offensive  to  the  primitive  musi- 
cal ear  of  our  good  ancestors  ;  these  intervals, 
the  succession  of  which  is  absolutely  proscribed 
in  our  times,  were  even  regarded  as  "  producing 
a  harmonious  concert,  a  music  of  great  sweetness." 
(Gerbert,  Vol.  I.  166.) 

The  second  series  of  diaphony  was  composed 
of  intervals  mixed  by  motion  direct,  oblique  or 
contrary.  In  the  18th  chapter  of  Hucbald's 
manual,  we  find  an  example,  which  includes,  be- 
sides the  fourth  and  fifth  above  cited,  the  unison, 
second  and  major  third. 

But  this  is  sufficient  upon  music  during  the  era 
of  the  Carlovingians. 

*  The  late  Prof.  Deha  had  projected  a  treatise  upon  the 
neuma^  of  which  his  sudden  death  has  deprived  the  world. 


Miss  Abet  Fat,  of  Boston,  is  in  Florence. 


Musical  Culture. 
VL 

nETROSPECT. 

The  various  suljects  which  we  have  attempted 
to  discuss  uniler  the  general  title  of  Musical  Cul- 
ture are  of  such  moment  that  to  treat  them  thor- 
oughly many  volumes  would  be  required ;  what 
we  have  given  must  therefore  be  eonsiilered 
merely  as  suggestions.  With  reference  to  the 
two  articles  on  Instruction  we  wish  no  one  to  in- 
fer from  the  stress  that  we  have  laid  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  musical  capabilities  of  a  pupil, 
that  we  underrate  the  importance  of  educating 
the  powers  of  mechanical  execution.  The  rea- 
son wliy  we  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  latter 
subject  was,  as  stated  there,  that  most  instruction 
books  —  we  mean  of  course  the  better  class  of 
them  —  have  treated  of  it  in  a  satisfactor}-  man- 
ner. But  not  only  the  instruction-books;  almost 
all  books  treating  of  musical  subjects  in  general, 
all  journals  of  music,  most  papers  devoted  to 
schools  and  education,  many  conventions  of  mu- 
sicians and  teachers  —  since  the  instrument  be- 
came popular  —  have  maile  it  a  theme  for  discu.s- 
sion.  In  short,  it  is  a  subject  that  is  not  left  to 
rest  for  a  moment ;  and  naturally  enough,  noth- 
ing important  can  be  said  of  it  now  which  in 
some  form  or  other  has  not  been  heard  a  thousand 
times  before. 

That  the  art  of  piano-forte  playing  consists  in 
a  skilful  use  of  the  fingers  and  hands  is  doubtless 
true  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  music  should  for.ni 
a  prominent  part  of  a  performance,  or  to  speak 
more  plainly,  that  the  most  astonishing  feats  of 
digital  and  manual  skill  do  not  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the  musical  spirit.  We  must,  how- 
ever, admit  that  the  composers  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  tbe  eagerness  with  which  inferior  pro- 
fessional players,  and  amateurs,  seize  on  the 
common-place  productions  of  the  so-called  manu- 
facturers, just  as  they  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  superfic-ial  and  trivial  songs  are 
publicly  executed,  even  by  superior  singers.  In 
both  cases  they  have  committed  the  fault  of  dis- 
regarding, at  least  to  a  great  extent  —  the  nature 
of  the  voice  and  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the 
inclinations  of  the  performer,  especially  the  pub- 
lic performer;  they  are  too  sparing  with  the 
wealth  of  sound  and  euphony  at  their  di.sposal 
and  give  the  musician  too  little  opportunity  to 
play  or  sing  as  he  would  like.  As  regards  the 
pianoforte,  in  its  present  state,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  sound  in  its  strings,  a  power,  a  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  and  of  instrmentation,  that  are 
too  often  disdained  by  the  so-called  classical  com- 
posers and  abandoned  to  their  inferior  contempo- 
raries, who  turn  them  to  all  sorts  of  abuse.  To 
compose  in  the  style  of  Bach,  Mozart  or  Beetho- 
ven, is  very  well ;  but  it  should  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  improvements  the  instrument  has 
gained  since  those  masters  lived  and  labored. 
We  must  also  not  forget  what  a  fascinating  power 
splendor  exercises  on  youthful  minds.  Let  every 
musician  ask  himself,  how  often  in  his  life  he  has 
succumbed  to  its  charm,  and  let  him  cease  to  ac- 
cuse the  amateur  player  who  prefers  a  splendidly 
arrayed  piece  by  Thalberg  to  the  poor,  intracta- 
ble and  finger-breaking  skeletons  furnished  by 
the  so-called  learned  composers  or  the  uncompro- 
mising masters  of  counterpoint,  When  ugliness 
shall  pass  for  beauty  we  may  perhaps  expect  to 
find  it  otherwise. 
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To  the  article  on  pnhllc  performances  wc  may 
aild  liero  that  our  musicians  manifest  in  general 
too  conservative  a  spirit.  It  wnuhl  seem  that  for 
us  there  exist  no  Symphonies  of  Schumann,  Ber- 
lioz, Gaile,  Rubinstein,  Ililler,  ^Vuei'st  and  many 
others,  whose  works  are  worthy  a  place  on  a  pro- 
gramme. Year  after  year  we  must  hear  Beetho. 
ven's  fifth  and  seventh,  though  by  this  time  they 
mijiht  be  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly  di- 
gested by  the  music-lovei's  in  these  quarters.  In 
chamber-music  there  is  a  still  greater  choice,  and 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  ISIendelssohn  (singular 
that  Playdn  is  almost  totally  neglected),  without 
compromising  tlieir  glory,  might  well  make  room, 
now  and  then,  for  others.  The  number  of  coia- 
poscrs  is  almost  legion  who  have  successfully  cul- 
tivateil  the  stringed  quartet,  though  their  names 
are  not  in  every  one's  mouth.  But  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  Any  musical  institution  which 
draws  its  programmes  principally  from  the  afore- 
said great  masters  is  entitled  to  much  credit;  for, 
who  can  do  without  listening  often  to  the  lucid, 
serene  Mozart,  and  to  the  deep,  passionate  Beet- 
hoven ?  and  who,  that  is  desirous  of  seeing  a 
good  taste  diffused  and  love  for  the  art  excited, 
could  recommend  a  better  selection  to  that  effect  ? 
But.  nevertheless,  such  an  insdtution  miscon- 
ceives its  task,  if  it  confines  itself,  besides  one  or 
two  others,  exclusively  to  these  composers.  There- 
fore, a  little  more  variety,  gentlemen!  a  little 
more  regard  for  the  age  in  which  you  have  the 
honor  to  live  and  which  showers  its  blessings  up- 
on ye. 

To  write  about  criticism,  as  we  have  attempted 
in  the  fifth  article,  is  an  ungrateful  task  ;  because 
it  is  a  subject  so  pregnant,  so  many-sided,  and 
capable  of  so  many  different  modes  of  treatment, 
that  after  all  one  may  have  said,  it  yet  seems,  as 
if  the  most  important  part  were  left  out.  It  is 
also  a  very  delicate  subject,  if  one  deems  it  nec- 
essary to  expose  the  abuses  that  are  carried  on 
in  the  name  and  under  the  guise  of  criticism. 
We  confess  frankly,  that  the  inclination  to  under- 
take that  business  was  very  strong.  But,  after 
all,  what  would  it  avail  ?  Would  it  abate  the 
nuisance  ?  Doubtless,  not  in  the  least.  More 
over,  we  do  not  belong  to  those  who  think  that, 
because  they  have  access  to  to  the  press,  they 
have  also  the  privilege  of  assailing  a  profession 
that  counts  among  its  members  so  many  noble 
men  and  excellent  writers  ;  though  we  must  ad- 
mit that  even  these  not  unfrequently  follow  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  or  an  acquired  routine, 
without  remembering  the  terrible  power  of  the 
press.  How  many  a  deserving  artist  has  had  oc- 
casion to  deplore  tlie  consequences  of  a  hasty 
jndgment  on  himself  and  his  works!  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  the  unappreciative  and  unfavo- 
able,  but  frequently  tlie  laudatory,  criticisms  that 
are  misapplied  and  thus  work  injury.  We  see 
often  one  artist  of  a  city  coaxed  and  petted  be- 
fore the  public,  while  the  rest,  though  equally 
meritorious,  are  hardly  deemed  worth  noticing. 
The  truth  that  an  abundance  of  praise  heaped  on 
one  is  bestowed  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  is 
too  frequently  forgotten  ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  both,  the  critic  and  his  favorite,  are  hated 
by  the  weaker  portion  of  those  others,  and  that 
all  of  them  feel  discouraged.  The  demon  of 
partiality,  that  arch-fiend  to  justice  and  truth,  is 
perpetually  lurking  about  a  local  critic,  attempt- 
ing to  drag  him  from  the  right  path. 

As  regards  criticisms  on  compositions  it  seems 


necessary  here,  whore  the  superficial  and  the 
solid  have  advocates  equally  numerous,  to  uphold 
the  standard  of  high  and  true  art  with  inexorable 
firmness.  This  alone  can  inspire  friends  with 
hope  and  confidence ;  this  alone  can  strike  ene- 
mies with  discouragement  and  dismay;  this  alone 
can  finally  secure  the  victory  for  the  good  over 
the  bad.  However,  this  by  no  means  implies  that 
every  thing  shall  be  decried  that  does  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  an  elaborate  master- 
work.  AVhile  a  critic's  refrain  in  his  addresses  to 
the  artists  should  for  ever  be:  "  Onward,  to  per- 
fection !"  and  while  he  should  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  stimulating  and  encouraging  them  to 
achieve  the  highest,  the  sublimest,  he  should  ac- 
knowledge every  species  that  has  aright  to  exist, 
and  he  should  give  the  composer  credit  for  as 
much  virtue  as  his  work  displays.  A  barn,  a 
dwelling-house,  a  palace  and  a  cathedral  rank 
differently  in  architecture  and  command  diflTerent 
degrees  of  respect,  according  to  the  idea  they 
respectively  realize,  and  according  to  the  amount 
of  invention,  of  science,  skill,  labor,  patience, 
perseverance  and  similar  virtues,  which  the  con- 
struction of  each  requires.  The  barn  is  as  little 
to  be  despised  as  the  cathedral,  if  it  is  correctly 
built  and  exhibits  as  much  taste  as  is  consistent 
with  its  nature  and  destiny.  Thus,  in  music,  we 
have  the  Oratorio,  the  Opera,  the  Symphony, 
the  Song,  the  March,  the  Waltz,  and  so  forth  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  have  sacred,  opera,  con- 
cert, chamber  (or  parlor),  military,  and  dance, 
music.  Each  is  as  necessary  as  the  other ;  but 
as  works  of  art,  one  species  is  of  an  higher  order 
than  another.  The  composer  of  a  Waltz,  if  the 
piece  shows  invention,  taste  and  skill,  is  entitled 
to  respect ;  but  the  composer  of  a  Symphony, 
that  manifests  the  same  good  qualities,  is  entitled 
to  much  more  respect ;  because  the  composition 
of  a  Symphony  requires  a  far  greater  amount  of 
all  of  the  virtues  before  enumerated  than  a 
Waltz.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  good  sign,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  artistic  culture  of  a  city  or  a 
country,  and  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  superi- 
ority, if  one  sees  its  artists  cultivating  the  higher 
forms  more  or  less  exclusively.  Those  critics 
that  discourage  every  effort  in  a  higher  direction 
by  persuading  themselves  and  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  superficial  opera-music  —  such  as  that 
which  the  modern  Italian  composers  and  their  imi- 
tators, to  whatever  country  they  may  belong,  are 
fabricating  —  is  the  quintessence  of  true  art, 
would  do  well  to  consider  this  and  cease  their 
noxious  labors.  As  before  remarked,  we  grant 
everything  the  right  of  existence ;  but  let  it  pass 
for  what  it  is,  and  let  it  be  judged  accordingly. 
We  find  it  natural  that  people  are  delighted  by 
the  mediocre,  when  they  have  not  yet  culture 
enough  to  enjoy  the  superior.  What  an  immense 
number  of  all  sorts  of  books  one  must  have  read, 
beginning  with  the  stories  of  Mother  Goose,  be- 
fore one  is  enabled  to  appreciate  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  Goethe's  Faust,  or  Humboldt's  Cosmos  ! 
The  same  process  is  necessary  in  music  with  ref 
erence  to  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  the  first 
class,  or  classical  works.  It  is  a  presumption, 
therefi)re,  that  is  hardly  equaled,  if  persons,  or 
cliques,  who  have  neither  the  sensibility  nor  the 
culture  necessary  to  perceive,  and  delight  in,  the 
excellence  of  such  works,  declare  there  is  nothing 
superior  in  them,  if  they  do  not  say  something 
worse,,  and  now  labor  to  guide  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  public  according  to  their  false 


theories,  theories  of  which  the  principal  doctrine 
is,  that  the  more  readily  a  composition  adapts  itself 
to  an  undeveloped  ear  and  to  an  indolent  mind, 
the  nearer  approaches  it  to  the  ideal  of  a  true 
work  of  art.  An  opera,  in  which  there  is  an 
abundant  lack  of  dramatic  truth,  whose  melodies 
are  skimmed  from  the  surface  and  whose  harmo- 
nic, modulatory  and  contrapuntal  structure  ig- 
nores all  art  and  science  —  this  is  true  music. 
Now,  look  here,  young  musicians,  ye,  who  have  a 
burning  desire  for  perfection,  who  are  unhappy, 
if  you  cannot  exercise  3'our  talents  on  the  high- 
est, whose  life's  aim  and  end  is  to  realize  the  true 
destiny  of  a  man  and  an  artist  —  see,  what  a  glo- 
rious future  those  critics  and  connoisseurs  are 
preparing  for  you  !  Hang  up  your  hopes,  turn 
back  your  aspirations  a  peg  or  two,  sit  down  and 
echo  the  strains  of  Verdi  and  Flotow,  or  else 
your  career  will  be  a  failure  I  But,  fear  not ! 
By  the  power  of  Bach,  by  the  fire  of  Beethoven, 
by  the  religious  fervor  of  Handel,  it  shall  not 
come  to  pass !  The  dignity  of  the  Art  is  given 
into  your  hands,  and  no  would-be-critic  or  would 
be-connoisseur  can  harm  it,  if  you  stand  firm. 

Schiller  says:  wherever  Art  is  fallen,  it  is 
through  the  artists.  The  sentence  may  be  inver- 
ted and  remain  equally  true  :  wherever  Art  has 
risen,  it  has  done  so  through  the  artists.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  music  of  this  country,  its  rise,  pro- 
gress and  glory,  depends  chiefly  on  the  musicians. 
Those,  of  course,  only  are  meant  who  have  the 
will  and  the  power  to  do  something  for  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  times  are  exceedingly  unfa- 
vorable for  musical  enterprise  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter. We  not  only  allude  to  the  political  struggle 
that  is  rending  our  country  at  this  moment,  but 
also  to  the  restlessness  and  materialism  which 
characterize  this  age.  Still,  it  should  not  dis- 
courage us,  but  rather  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  nourishing  the  flame  of  the  muse  and  keep  it 
burning  brightly,  so  that  its  divine  glow  may  illu- 
mine the  darkness  around  us. 

Let  every  one,  however  limited  his  opportuni- 
ties, however  small  the  circle  over  which  his  influ- 
ence extends,  do  what  he  can  to  promote  the 
best  in  art  and  life,  and  we  shall  see  our  wishes 
crowned  with  success.  Benda. 


For  Dwighf  s  Journal  of  Music. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven's  Life  and  Works. 

BT    ADOI.F    BEliNHARD    JtAKX. 

Translated  from  Dr.  F.  BrendeVs  Review y  hj  G.  A, 
Schiutt. 

(Continued  from  page  331.) 

"  In  spite  of  all  chronological  accounts,"  says 
Maex,  (p.  220,  part  I),  "  there  is  more  than  a  cen- 
tury between  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  time  ;  there 
is  between  them  the  great  French  Revolution.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  presume  that  its  infiu- 
ence  extended  to  political  affairs  only,  and  not  at 
the  same  time  to  the  socitil  state  of  Europe  and  to 
the  minds  of  men.  The  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
with  its  modest  contentment  and  its  restriction  to 
private  interests  and  individual  emotions,  to  the  en 
jovments  and  caves  of  private  or  family  life  had  gone. 
The  interests  and  pleasures  incident  to  it  have  re- 
m.iined  and  will  remain  as  long  as  we  are  mortal. 
But  there  have  risen  beside  them  those  more  compre- 
hensive ones  connected  with  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
constitutional  law,  connected  with  the  right  of  the 
masses  to  take  .1  part  in  public  affairs,  giving  to  all 
and  everything  a  higher  aim  and  tendency,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  take  root." 

Beethoven  grows  up  with  this  growth  of  mankind 
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in  Europe.  The  days  when  mankind  revelled  in 
cliildlike  pleasures  had  vanished ;  those  beautiful 
times  were  irretrievably  lost.  "We  may  remember 
them  with  pain  and  longing,  as  ScniLLfiR  turns 
back  to  the  Gods  of  Greece  ;  but  all  our  longing 
will  never  bring  them  back.  Beethoven,  having  eat- 
en from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  being  a  son  of  the 
19th  century,  could  not  content  himself  with  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  make 
music  for  the  pleasure  of  an  aristocratic  mob.  Proud 
of  his  dignity  as  an  artist,  he  felt  himself  the  equal 
of  the  princes  and  the  powerful  in  liis  intercourse 
with  them,  just  as  Handel  before  him  with  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy.  Add  to  this  "  crime  "  that  B.  did 
not  prefer  to  die  as  a  young  man,  after  creating  his 
2d  symphony,  but  rather  write  a  number  of  his  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  mature  age  of  manhood.  Every 
old  maid  of  rank  would  have  celebrated  B.  as  the 
universal  heir  and  successor  of  Mozart,  somewhat 
eccentric,  to  be  sure,  but  amiable.  B.  preferred  to 
live  and  to  rise  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius  in 
the  full  power  of  manhood. 

We  pass  by  the  interesting  account  Marx  gives  of 
B.'s  young  years  at  Bo"nn.  His  star  was  destined  to 
rise  at  Vienna  over  the  pure  spring  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  our  statement  of  B.'s  relations  to  his 
predecessors  we  merely  endeavored  to  reflect  the 
ideas  of  Marx.  Bach  and  Handel,  on  the  contra- 
ry, had  but  a  limited  influence  on  his  development. 
As  to  Bach  "  B.  was  influenced  by  him  as  by  Han- 
del. He  absorbed  as  much  of  them  as  his  own  in- 
dividual nature  might.  He  never  studied  them  with 
a  view  of  appropriating  them  or  fashioning  himself 
after  them  (Marx  I.  p.  55)."  Cheuubini's  operas 
and  Mehul's  "Joseph,"  the  latter  we  rate  higher 
though  than  Marx  —  certainly  exerted  only  a  superfi- 
cial influence.  In  instrumentation  and  harmoniza- 
tion and  harmonization  especially,  a  relation  between 
B.  and  Cherubini  cannot  at  all  bo  assumed. 

The  number  of  works  B.  wrote  in  his  youth  is 
very  small.  All  developed,  like  Pallas  Athene,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  nation,  though  not  at  first 
as  colossal  in  size  as  in  the  Missa  solemnis  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  Marx  enumerates  (p.  65)  quite  a 
number  of  smaller  works,  which  B.  probaViIy  wrote 
in  the  time  from  1783 — 1705.  With  the  works, 
which,  according  to  Marx's  view,  appear  small  when 
measured  by  B.'s  standard,  and  are  like  a  combina- 
tion of  the  works  of  his  youth  are  to  be  classed  :  the 
Variations  on  a  theme  in  F,  op.  34,  .and  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  —  or,  rather,  two  themes — from 
the  Fin.ile  of  the  Eroiea,  with  a  fugue,  op.  35. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Marx,  we 
think  these  variations  deserve  a  higher  place.  Just 
in  these  variations  the  great  tone-poet  takes  his  ideas 
from  the  innermost  depths  of  his  soul,  he  shows  that 
if  he  did  not  exhaust  the  theme,  in  itself  not  at  all 
grand,  in  the  Eroiea.  a  theme  which  occurs  in  the 
ballet  "  Prometheus  "  likewise,  he  did  it  only  with 
reference  to  the  limitations  of  form.  If  we  hoar 
these  variations  played  by  an  inspired  artist,  of  tlie 
orchestral  power  of  H.  v.  BuLOw,  we  cannot  help 
liking  and  admiring  them.  The  two  small  Sonatas 
in  G  minor  and  major,  op.  49  certainly  belong  to  a 
Tery  early  period.  They  are  insignificant  to  be  sure. 
But  how  much  do  they  not  impress  chiklren,  who 
generally  are  first  introduced  by  them  to  B. !  The 
writer  remembers  tlie  time  with  pleasure  'when  a 
world  of  rapture  and  joy  arose  before  him  from  the 
Andante  in  G  minor,  little  as  it  is.  Marx  fitly  calls 
all  these  smaller  works  connecting  links  between  the 
genius  and  the  public. 

B.  was  despised  on  the  one  hand  and  excommuni- 
cated on  the  other  for  his  revolutionizing  tlie  musical 
form  of  those  times.  Marx  proves  incontrovertibly 
that  B.  emancipated  liimself  from  traditionary  forms 
without  becoming  formless.  The  subjects  of  his  po- 
ems demanded  another  form.  Snch  is  always  crea- 
ted by  a  genius  who  makes  an  epoch  in  art. 


"  Beethoven  is  not  placed  high  enough  by  those 
who  consider  this  exceeding  the  old  limits  of  forms 
as  a  dominant  feature.  To  relinquish  forms  may  be 
the  result  of  arbitrariness  or  striving  for  originality, 
or  ignorance  and  want  of  skill  in  the  handling  of 
forms  This  relinquishing  of  forms  taken  liy  itself 
is  not  therefore  freedom,  not  proof  of  an  artist  na- 
ture. Beethoven  had  to  carry  out  a  higher  destiny. 
As  a  true,  cultivated  and  faithful  artist  he  entered  in- 
to the  forms  created  before  him  and  completed  them, 
filling  them  with  Iiis  whole  energy.  But  wliere  they 
did  not  correspond  to  the  idea  of  his  work,  he  went 
beyond  them,  enlarging  or  creating  new  forms." 
(Maax  I.  85.) 

The  form  not  being  an  external  necessity,  but  like 
the  human  face,  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  it  is  inadmis- 
sible to  assume  different  levels  in  the  development  of 
B.'s  three  successive  styles.  B.'s  mind  grows  :  as 
long  as  the  old  form  is  sufficient  for  his  mind,  he  puts 
forth  his  blossoms  within  its  limits.  When  it  grows 
too  narrow  for  him,  he  bursts  it,  creating  a  form  of 
his  own.  This  continuous  growth  of  B.'s  mind, 
Liszt  beautifully  and  ingeniously  described  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lenz  written  in  1852.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  principal  passage  from  the  docu- 
ment as  communicated  by  Lenz  (Marx  85) : 

"  The  solution  I  arrived  at  with  reference  to  this 
question  (namely,  how  far  traditional  forms  necessa- 
rily determine  the  organization  of  the  musical  idea) 
such  as  it  manifests  itself  in  Beethoven's  works 
themselves,  would  lead  me  to  divide  them  not  into 
three  styles  but  into  two  classes.  The  first  being 
that  where  the  traditional  and  conventional  form  con 
tains  and  determines  the  idea  of  the  master ;  and 
the  second  that,  where  the  idea  expands,  breaks,  re- 
creates and  shapes  the  form  and  the  style  according 
to  his  wants  and  his  inspirations,"  &c. 

We  will  ask  now,  could  Haydn's  charming  Sym- 
phonic militalre,  this  delineation  of  a  harmless  citizen 
looking  on  comfortably  and  enjoying  the  rounds  of 
blind  cartridces,  have  the  same  form,  the  same  pro- 
portions as  B.'s  Eroiea,  the  first  movement  of  wlilch 
appears  to  us  like  the  bringing  up  of  Jupiter  amidst 
the  din  and  clangor  o(  the  hammer  of  the  Cyclops  ? 
Or  had  not  B.  to  create  his  form  himself  for  a  poem, 
which  before  him  no  one  could  write. 

Under  the  lead  of  our  guide  we  now  enter  the  tem 
pie  of  Beethoven's  art  itself.  Here  we  are  convinced 
at  once  that  B.  opened  in  his  compositions  for  the  piano 
an  entirely  new  unknown  domain  to  art.  Hatdn  and 
Mozart  do  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  works, 
make  use  of  the  piano  as  an  instrument  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  the  most  convenient  organ,  "  to  pro- 
nounce musical  ideas  "  (Marx  I.  p.  103), 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine.) 

History  of  the  Oxford  Singing-School. 

ET    EEV.    E.    H.    sears. 
{Concluded  from  page  332.) 

The  next  thing  was  the  choice  of  a  leading  chor- 
ister, for  Mr.  Solomon  Huntington's  term  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  The  "traps"  of  course  went  for 
Timothy  Case,  .and  the  "  locks  "  went  for  Peter 
Bettis.  There  was,  however,  a  third  party,  which 
represented  young  Oxford,  and  which  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  They  were  mostly  "  traps  "  in 
principle,  though  they  did  not  make  that  the  most 
important  plank  in  their  platform.  Peter  Bettis, 
however,  was  chosen  by  a  decided  majority,  for  be 
rallied  around  him  tlie  kindly  disposed  of  all  parties, 
wlio  would  not  see  him  rudely  thrust  from  his  place. 
He  rose,  witli  a  good  deal  of  emotion  ;  his  words 
were  few.  but  to  the  point : — 

"  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  this  honor,  but  I 
must  decline.  I  will  never  sing  with  the  choir  hud- 
dled together  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 

Of  couse  the  reader  will  excuse  him  for  drawing 
his  imagery  from  his  own  bueolical  reminlseences. 
The  third  party  rallied  its  forces.  They  put  forward 
as  tlieir  representative,  a  young  blade  by  tlie  name  of 
Seth  Hubbard. 

Seth  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the   town,  but  he 


was  one  of  the  rising  lights  of  Oxford.  He  was 
fond  ot  singing,  fond  of  dancing,  fond  of  female  so- 
ciety, and  female  society  was  generally  fond  of  him. 
He  was  engaged  to  two  young  ladies  at  llie  same 
time,  and  would  have  Iiecu  to  a  third  had  not  "  cir- 
cumstances prevented."  There  was  a  girl  of  smart, 
queenly  appearance,  that  came  up  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Cleveland's  dairy-farm,  and  sat  and  sang  in  the 
quadrangle.  Ellen  Cleveland  was  among  the  best 
specimens  of  honest  country  life.  Strength  of  mus- 
cle, mind,  and  lieart  had  come  to  her  from  the  work 
of  the  dairy-room.  She  had  large  black  eyes,  her 
cheeks  were  like  two  baldwins,  and  her  ruby  lips 
poured  forth  str.ains  which  could  always  lie  heard, 
clear  as  a  lark's,  in  the  highest  and  most  tumultuous 
flights  of  tlie  quiidrangle.  Her  vocabulary  was  very 
limited,  especially  in  the  direction  of  polite  phr.ases, 
and  she  cut  sliort  with  the  word  "  gammon  "  a  great 
deal  of  the  general  nonsense  at  the  country  parties. 
It  was  currently  reported  and  believed  that  Seth  had 
tried  to  engage  liimself  to  Ellen  Cleveland,  than  she 
cut  him  short  ■v\lth  "  gammon,"  tliat  she  applied  her 
palms  to  his  cars  in  such  wise  that  fuguing  tunes 
sang  through  his  brain  spontaneously  for  several 
hours,  and  that  she  set  him  whirling  like  one  of  her 
own  cheeses  till  his  fiice  subsided  into  a  homeward 
direction.  This,  however,  had  been  hushed  up,  and 
Setli  had  come  clear  shining  out  of  any  little  clouds 
of  this  sort.  Every  Sunday  he  came  with  his  gilt 
buttons  gleaming  in  the  distance.  As  far  as  you 
could  see  Seth,  so  far  yon  could  see  the  row  of  met- 
al on  him,  shining  in  the  sun.  Even  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  the  carriages  raised  aloni;  tlie  road  seldom 
shut  out  entirely  the  glimmer  of  the  fourt'cn  buttons 
as  they  hove  in  sight.  You  might  say  of  Seth  then, 
when  on  his  wiiy  to  church,  more  truly  than  Goethe 
does  of  the  loved  one, — 

"  I  see  thee,  if  f:ir  up  the  pathway  yonder, 
The  dust  be  stirred.^' 

Seth  was  chosen  first  chorister  by  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority. He  was  a  decided  "trap,"  and  some  of  that 
party  having  formed  a  coalition  with  young  Oxford, 
carried  the  day.  Almost  all  the  older  singers,  who 
had  given  dignity  and  character  to  the  quadrangle, 
went  lielow  Into  their  pews.  They  were  not  going 
up  into  tliat  pigeon-loft,  let  Grandville  and  all  the 
world  do  as  it  might.  Peter  Bettis  never  sang  any 
more.  His  mouth  came  closer  and  closer  together, 
till  he  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  "  locks,"  and 
when  the  orchestra  party  prevailed,  it  shut  entirely, 
and  he  went  below. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  reorganization  of  the  choir.  Mr. 
Solomon  Huntington  has  closed  his  school  and  gone. 
The  Choir  have  met  every  evening  In  the  week  to 
practise  under  the  new  chorister,  and  it  is  expected 
tliere  will  be  an  uncommon  blaze  of  harmony  from 
the  pigeon-loft  on  Sunday.  Something  must  be 
done  to  shame  the  conservatives,  and  convince  the 
"  old  foffies  "  of  the  quadrangle  that  theirs  was  not 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Sunday   comes  :  the  choir  are   in  their  new  scats, 
Seth  Hubbard  sliines  in  front   in  his   twice  sevenfold 
metallic  brilliancy.     During  prayer  time  and  sermon 
time  there  Is  much  bustling  and  rustling  and  tHriiIng 
of  leaves  ;  at  other  times — bnt  the  reader  must  not 
expect  me  to  describe  the  torrents  of  psalmody  that 
rolled  down  from  the  pigeon-loft  into  the  aisles.  The 
grand  effort,   however,  was  reserved   for  the  close. 
After  the  last  prayer  in  the  afternoon.  Parson  Harri- 
son rose,  and    announced    to   the   audience  that  the 
services  would  close  with   a  voluntary.      Thereupon 
Seth   Hubbard  left   the  pigeon-loft  and  went  below. 
The  people  stared  and   stretched  their  necks  as  he 
came  wending  up  the  broad  aisle,  flinging  the  golden 
sheen  around  him,  till  he  stood  in  front  of  the  dea- 
con's  seats,  below  the  pulpit.      Then   the   strophes 
and  anti-strophes  broke  forth  as  follows  : 
Cuoin  {in  the  lofl.) 
Come,        pilgrim,        come        away, 
C-o-m-e,        p-i-l-g  r-i-m,        c-o-m-e        a-w-a-y, 
Come,    come,    come,    come,    come,    come, 
Come,        pilgrim,        come        away, 
Co me        a way. 

Seth  {bHow,  sohts). 
I       hear       the        voice        of       angels 

They    cry      Co me    a w-iy, 

C-o-m-e         a-w-a-y,  c-o-m-e         a-w-a-y. 

Choir. 
C-o-m-e         a-w-a-y,          c-o-m-e         a-w-a-y, 
Come,          pilgrim,          come         away. 
Come,   come,  come,   come,  come,  come,  come, 
Co —me        a way. 

Seth. 
They  cry    Co me    a way. 

Second  Treble. 
pilgrim,         come         away. 


Come, 
Come, 


Bass. 
pilgrim,  come 


away. 
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away. 


Tenor. 
Como,         pilgrim,  coiiio 

Omnes. 
Come,         pilin'im,         come         away. 
Come,  come,  come,  come,  come,  couie,  como 
Come,         pilgrim,          come         away. 
Come  away — come  away — come  away — come  away, 
C 0 m e        a w a y. 

Seth. 
Tliey  cry,    C — o — m— e    a— w — a — y, 
Co me        a ay, 


Co- 
A— 


-y. 


All  party  distinctions  in  the  choir  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  for  the  moment.  Even  the  "  Iocl;s  " 
opened  their  mouths,  and  leaned  forward  from  the 
loft  in  a  perfect  delude  of  harmony,  and  it  was  some 
time  after  the  last  lingering  "Conic  away"  had 
crept  off  through  the  vacuum  of  the  "  old  maid's 
pew,"  and  vanished  before  the  congregation  came 
back  to  themselves.  I  watched  Parson  Harrison. 
He  looked  very  solemn,  and  kept  stroking  the  top  of 
his  head.  I  could  understand  why  he  should  do  it 
now  to  prevent  his  hair  from  rising  up,  though  I  do 
not  know  this  was  his  real  motive. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  singing  ?"  wi^s  on  every- 
body's lips  as  we  came  out  of  church.  I  was  non- 
committal, for  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
My  thoughts  had  taken  a  sort  of  spiral  motion,  and 
1  preferred  waiting  till  they  .sulisided  into  their  old 
channel.  I  saw  the  Clevelands  walking  ahead  of 
me,  and  quickened  my  pace  and  came  up  with 
Ellen. 

"  I  did  n't  hear  j-our  voice  in  the  choir  to-day." 

"  No.     J  sat  below." 

"You  don't  approve  of  the  new  arrangement  ■?" 

"  0,  I  don't  care  a  fig  where  the  singers  sit.  'T 
is  n't  of  so  much  consequence  where  the  seats  are  as 
who  fills  them." 

"  I  expected  to  bear  you  to-day,  as  I  understand 
you  belong  to  the  '  traps.'  " 

"  Well, — I  mean  to  open  my  mouth  so  as  to  let 
the  words  come  out  without  hitting,  when  there's 
anything  to  como  out." 

"  That  singing  this  afternoon  I  consider  rather 
remarkable." 

"  Gammon." 

The  same  performance  was  repeated  two  or  three 
Sundays,  after  which  the  chorister  sent  notice  to  the 
pulpit  that  another  voluntary  was  to  come  off. 

Parson  Harrison  was  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
though  when  he  had  something  disagreeable  to  say, 
or  something  which  required  more  moral  courage 
than  usual,  he  never  looked  bis  audience  in  the  face, 
but  always  looked  straight  at  old  Dick's  pew.  I  have 
heard  hira  preach  some  exceedingly  pungent  ser- 
mons, but  he  al.Tays  poured  them  all  in  upon  the 
negroes.  Once,  I  remember,  ho  preached  a  sermon 
against  dancing,  all  of  which  went  straight  as  an 
arrow  at  old  Dick,  though  the  poor  old  cripple  could- 
n't dance  a  step  to  save  his  lite.  The  minister,  in 
this  new  emergency,  after  the  last  prayer,  made  a 
pause,  stroked  the  top  of  his  head,  which  he  seldom 
did  in  the  pulpit,  and  looked  at  old  Dick,  from  which 
I  knew  he  was  going  to  say  something  that  gave  him 
pain. 

"  The  voluntary  can  be  omitted.  Shall  we  receive 
the  Divine  blessing  V  And  the  congregation  were 
dismissed. 

Father  Harrison  had  told  some  one  that  he  thought 
the  voluntary  dissipated  the  solemn  impression  which 
he  wanted  the  sermon  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  leave  it  out. 

We  have  come  now  to  what  may  he  called  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall  "  in  the  History"  of  the  Oxford 
singing-school,  if  not  of  the  Oxford  parish  it.self. 
The  next  Sunday  both  the  quadrangle  and  the  pige- 
on-loft were  deserted  and  desolate.  The  hymns  were 
given  out,  but  nobody  responded.  I  knew  bow 
deeply  the  minister  felt  it,  for  he  looked  under  .the 
stairs  and  preached  at  old  Dick  all  day.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  he  gave  out  "  Hymn  148,"  which  in 
Dwight's  edition  of  Watts,  you  will  see,  if  you  turn 
to  it,  is  preserved  in  its  original  beauty,  b.aving  not 
yet  been  tinkered  for  the  modern  compilations. 
There  was  a  subdued  pleading  in  the  voice  of  the 
venerable  man,  which  was  very  tender  and  touching, 
as  he  read  these  stanzas  : — 

"  Come,  ye  that  love  the  Lord, 

And  let  our  joys  bo  known. 
Join  in  a  song  of  sweet  accord. 
And  thus  surround  the  throne. 

"  Let  those  refitjie  to  aing 

That  never  knew  our  God 
But  favorites  of  the  Heavenly  King 

May  apeak  their  joys  abroad.-' 

The  pastor  sat  down  after  reading  the  hymn,  and 
stroked  the  top  of  his  head  three  times,  as  if  waiting 
for  a  response.  I  could  not  see  how  the  old  singers 
below  would  resist  the  appealing  p.nthos  of  his  voice, 
as  it  quivered  through  the  stanzas.     I  thought  Peter 


Bettis  would  certainly  open  his  mouth.  But  it  had 
closed  forever  on  the  melodies  and  shut  them  in. 
The  pastor  was  just  taking  up  his  notes  when  a  fe- 
male voice  broke  forth,  at  first  subdued  and  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  hut  finally  it  soared  clear  and 
bird-like,  scaling  the  empty  pigcondoft  and  waking 
its  echoes.  It  was  Ellen  Cleveland's.  One  voice 
after  another  dropped  in  as  the  strain  went  on. 
Even  old  Dick  and  lilack  Pbillis  opened  their  mouths, 
and  Cornelius  responded  from  under  the  opposite 
stairs  ;  and  the  last  stanzas  of  the  hymn  went  up 
from  every  part  of  the  house,  with  an  unction  I  have 
seldom  witnessed  : 

"  The  hill  of  Pion  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets 
Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  fields 

And  walk  the  golden  streets." 

It  went  up  from  the  congregation  as  if  a  mighty 
wind  had  come  suddenly  and  swept  them  like  so 
many  human  lyres,  and  rolled  away  in  a  soothins 
and  billowy  motion  thronub  the  arches.  It  seemed 
to  be  alive  and  have  a  soul  in  it.  People  looked  to- 
wards the  Cleveland  pew.  Ellen's  voice  ruled  the 
whole,  and  when  the  strain  closed,  her  ej-es  were 
swimming  in  tears. 

This  went  on  for  .several  Sundays,  when  lo  !  Seth 
Hubbard  and  his  compeers  reappeared  in  the  pitreon- 
loft.  They  were  determined,  tlicy  said,  to  break  up 
this  screeching  from  all  over  the  church.  It  was 
disgraceful.  It  was  barbarous.  They  would  see 
whether  the  pews  would  sing  down  the  g.allery. 
Fortunately  they  did  not  try.  The  pews  became 
mute  as  the  pigeon-loft  became  vocnl.  The  pigeon- 
loft, however,  were  never  after  edified  by  the  prayers 
and  sermons,  and  they  regarded  their  own  perform- 
ances the  only  ones  which  it  was  not  a  waste  of  time 
to  hear.  They  spent  the  time  between  the  sinking  in 
eating  pea-nuts,  reading  newspapers,  or  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  ball,  and  thus  they  managed 
to  fill  up  the  hour  at  church  rather  pleasantly,  not- 
withstanding the  dull  sermons  and  prayers. 

Here  my  personal  knowledge  ceases,  and  I  must 
write  from  hearsay  the  closing  chapter  of  the  history 
of  the  Oxford  singing-school.  I  left  the  good  old 
town  to  be  educated  somewhere  else,  and  onlv  came 
back  to  get  short  glimpses  of  the  ancient  church  and 
its  mutilated  galleries.  Good  Mr.  Harrison  bad 
left, — the  kind-hearted  old  pastor,  whose  smooth, 
white  hair  was  the  silvery  shine  of  the  heavenly  pur- 
iites  which  he  approached  so  near.  The  Scrnpe- 
wells  turned  against  him.  "  Squeaking  Tim  "  went 
to  the  Baptists.  Young  Oxford  thought  they  ought 
to  have  a  minister  wlio  had  some  taste  for  music,  and 
who  kept  up  with  the  times.  Jesse  O.  Whitney  and 
his  brother-in-law  joined  the  Methodists,  that  their 
fugning  faculties  micrht  have  unobstructed  swing. 
Seth  Hubbard,  notwithstanding  his  met.illic  splen- 
dors, disappeared  under  a  cloud  whii-b  the  reader 
will  excuse  nic  from  describing.  Old  Dick  had  sunk 
into  his  grave, — not,  I  trust,  without  sanctifving 
grace,  considering  all  the  orlhodox  sermons  which 
had  been  piled  upon  bis  head.  Ellen  Cleveland  was 
there, — no  longer  a  tenant  of  the  Clevehiml  pew,  but 
of  Esquire  Brown's,  whose  danghter-in-law  she  was, 
and  she  had  brought  up  alreadv  three  cottaire  flowers 
to  he  sprinkled  with  baptismal  waters.  There  was 
no  settled  pastor  ;  a  preacher  was  "supplying,"  and 
the  church  was  about  half  full.  A  new  .set  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  pigeon-loft,  assisted  by  a  flute  and  a 
violin.  There  was  nothing  in  its  performances  to 
blame,  and  not  much  to  praise  ;  but  it  made  me  sigh 
for  the  golden  days  of  Peter  Bettis. 

I  by  no  means  affirm  that  the  singing-school  was 
the  cause  of  all  this  decline.  I  only  aim  to  give  its 
beginning,  its  middle  and  its  end.  Certain  I  am 
that  things  went  rapidly  down  as  soon  as  the  quad- 
rangle was  broken  up.  Certain  I  am,  too,  that  they 
went  rapidly  up  again  in  the  short  interval  when 
Ellen  Cleveland  led  off  ihe  eongrenation  ;  and  we 
came  out  of  the  church  with  our  hearts  brimming 
over  with  devotional  rapture,  and  our  souls  melting 
together  in  brotherly  and  sisterly  love.  And  I 
brought  away  from  the  church  these  two  ideas, — 
and  have  carried  them  with  me  these  thirty  years, 
all  after  experience  so  confirming  them  that  the 
Smithfield  fires  could  not  melt  tlicm  out  of  me, — 
that  the  Divine  influx  comes  with  spei'ial  power  and 
fulness  into  congregational  singing,  and  that  singing- 
schools  arc  a  curse  to  human  society. 


Mr.  Seguin.  —  A  son  of  the  late  Edward 
Scgum,the  famous  hasso  of  the  troupe  which  bore 
his  name,  has  arrived  in  this  country.  He  is  said  to 
possess  an  excellent  baritone  voice  and  a  fine  style, 
cultivated  in  the  Paris  Conxervatoire.  On  (lit,  that  he 
purposes  organizing  an  English  Opera  Troupe  for 
the  production  of  Balfe's  ''Rose  of  Castile,"  Wal- 
lace's "  Luidine,"  and  other  operas,  new  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. — Amateu7''s  Guide. 


Swsit  ^hoitir. 


Music  in  Italy. 

La.  ScAi.A,  Milan.  At  this  leading  Italian  op- 
era bouse,  the  season  has  opened  brilliantly,  Venli's 
grand  opera  of  A/illa  bavin;;  a  brilliant  rim.  The 
basso,  Dalla  Costa,  takes  the  part  of  "  Attilla,"  in 
which  he  is  described  as  very  fine.  The  part  of  "  Od- 
abclla,"  the  heroine  of  the  opera  is  sustained  by 
Mme.  Borsi-Deleurie,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eonis  Doleurie, 
who  has  lately  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  a.s 
a  teacher  of  singing.  We  have  before  us  three  Mi- 
lan papers  devoted  to  Music  and  the  Drama.  One 
of  these,  "  fJAwiro  dcr/Ii  Artixti,''  says  of  the  per- 
formance of  Altillii :  "  L.-i  Borsi  Delourie  well  sus- 
tained herself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  by 
hrr  fine  soprano  voice,  of  great  compass,  clear  in  the 
low  as  well  as  in  the  high  notes,  and  by  her  hold  and 
expressive  acting.  It  is  much  to  he  desired  that  she 
he  heard  in  some  other  opera,  where  her  talents  will 
be  much  better  displayed."  Another  of  these  papers, 
Don  Marzio,  says  :  "  The  first  applause  was  given  to 
the  Signora  Giulietta  Borsi  Deleurie,  who,  in  her 
grand  cavatina,  displayed  all  those  rare  gifts  that  are 
so  much  appreciated  in  our  theatre.  La  Deleurie  is 
a  fine  artist,  and  as  such  we  have  already  applauded 
her  on  the  stage  of  the  Carcano  theatre,  in  the  early 
days  of  her  career.  Indeed,  she  enjoys  an  cstahlishetl 
reputation,  acqnii'cd  in  the  principal  Italian  and  for- 
eign theatres,  and  most  recently  in  the  San  Carlo,  of 
Naples,  and  the  Principale  of  IJarcelona  ;  so  that  on 
our  stage  she  could  not  fail  to  he  deservedly  honored 
with  the  title  of  an  ex]ierienccd  artist  Her  voice  is 
a  true  sojtrano,  synijiathetic,  e.xten.sive  and  spnnt.'in- 
eous  ;  her  acting  is  correct  and  spirited  ;  besides 
which  she  is  a  complete  mistress  of  the  stage,  an<l 
has  the  gilt  of  a  handsome  fiice."  Another  journal, 
7/  TroDdtorp,  says  :  "  The  two  artists  who  best  sus- 
tained themselves  in  the  favor  of  the  public,  were  the 
Signora  Borsi-Deleurie,  and  the  basso  Dalla  Costa — 
a  brave  Amazon,  and  a  most  respectable  King  of  the 
Huns.  Signora  Borsi-Dclenrie,  with  ber  voice  of 
extraordinary  extent  and  volume,  Avith  her  energetic 
singing  and  animated  acting,  had  a  general  ovation 
in  the  andante,  and  in  the  cabaletta  of  her  cavatina, 
receiving  most  prolonged  a]iplanse.  She  may  he 
proud  of  her  success,  as  she  had  to  conquer  so  much 
opposition,  and  present  herself  in  a  theatre  where  bad 
humor  is  always  ready  to  explode  like  a  mine."  It 
is  to  be  ho]ied  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Delenrie  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  in  which  he  has  no  superior  in 
this  country,  may  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  reside 
here  permanently,  in  which  case  his  talented  wife  may 
be  heard  in  our  Academy  of  Music. 

ToBiN. — At  the  Carignnno  Theatre,  Verdi'.?  L"/.sa 
ililkr  has  been  hrou;;ht  out,  with  Mme.  Angelica 
Moro  as  the  prima  donna,  and  Melzi  as  the  baritone. 

Trieste. — Bellini's  Sonmimhiila,  has  been  prodnc. 
ed,  with  Tiberini  and  bis  wife,  (late  Ortolani)  in  the 
leading  parts,  and  their  success  has  been  immense. 

PiACENZA. — Kossini's  C'enerentolri  is  the  popular 
opera  in  this  city.  Mme.  Brambilla-Marnlli,  the 
buffo  Bottero,  the  tenor  Vistarini,  and  the  barytone 
Giannini  being  the  principal  artists. 

Palermo. — Verdi's  opera  of  Stifcllio  has  been 
produced  with  success,  a  tenor  named  Mazzoleni  cre- 
ating a  genuine  furor.  The  prima  donna  was  Mad. 
Boccherini,  and  the  barytone  Pizzigati. 

Eojie. — Pacini's  new  opera,  Gianni  di  Nisi  da,  con- 
tinues to  be  popular. 

Naples. — The  San  Carlo  was  opened  on  the  29th 
of  November,  with  Mercadante's  opera  of  //  (jinr- 
nmentn,  which  had  great  success.  A  new  singer. 
Signer  Limberti,  was  much  applauded. 

Genoa. — The  opera  of  Villore  Pisani  and  Linda 
were  played  lately  for  the  benefit  of  the  prima  donna, 
Mme.  Branzanti. — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Vienna,  Nov.  1.5,  1860. —  {From  onr  oian  Corres- 
jiondent.) — The  rehearsals  of  Pubinstein's  opera, 
Lrs  Enjhnts  des  Landes,  lias  been  suddenly  discon- 
tinued. It  appears  the  tenor  Wachtcl  is  in  litigation 
with  the  direction  of  the  court  theatre  at  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement  last  year 
for  some  cause,  whether  sufficient  or  otherwise,  to  be 
decided  by  the  lawyers.  An  oflicial  request  h.as 
been  made  by  the  legal  authorities  of  Prussia,  that 
Wachtcl,  pendente  lite,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sing 
in  Vienna,  which  request  has  been  acceded  to  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  and  Rubenstein's  opera  post- 
poned in  consequence.  It  is  a  question  whether 
Wachtel's  salary  will  be  suspended,  but  I  should 
hardly   suppose  the  Viennese  authorities  will  so  far 
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take  part  in  a  qnaiTol,  in  whicli  others  only  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  bafl  enoujrh  tliat  they  have  prevented 
his  appearing,  and  acted  courteonsly  to  a  neiu'hhor 
to  the  detriment  of  an  artist.  Refu.sal  of  payment 
would  be  the  most  unjtisiiHahle  and  di.screditalile  pro- 
ceedinj2:,  as  cvincin<r  decided  partiality  in  a  di.^pnre, 
the  rights  of  which  have  yet  to  bo  determined. — 
Ibid. 

Madrid. — In  a  recent  nnmber  of  the  Madrid 
Corrtrn  there  appi'ars  the  following  critique  respect- 
inj;  the  cle'tmt  of  an  artist  who  for  .=onie  years  held 
an  honoralile  position  in  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera 
Company  : — "  The  great  novelty  of  the  evening  was 
Mad.  de  Me'ric  Lalilachev  who  was  making  her  dehnf 
in  our  theatre.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  see  and 
hear  the  celebrated  contralto,  who  had  sntig  for  ten 
consecutive  sea.sons  at  the  Imncrial  Theatre  of  St. 
Petersbursr,  and  has  been  so  well  received  in  all  the 
capitals  where  site  ints  appeared.  I'jxpectatioTi  was 
not  disappointeil  ;  and  the  part  of  Or.'ino  was  snnc 
h}^  Mad.  de  Meric  in  a  style  thoroutridy  worthy  of 
aji  artist  of  her  reputation.  Site  possesses  a  majr- 
nilicent  and  fresh  contralto  voice,  an  excellent  method 
of  singiujr,  and  a  line  presence.  She  ticfs  with  con- 
sumiuiite  talent,  and  is,  in  ftict,  irifted  with  all  the 
qualities  which  may  he  expected  from  an  artist  of  her 
reptitation.  Our  ])ublic  saw  immediately  what  kind 
of  lady  had  to  be  pidi;ed,  and  soon  pronounced  in 
favor  C)f  the  talented  and  comely  contralto,  coverinj^ 
her  with  api»laiise  both  in  the  course  of  the  opera 
and  in  tlie  well-known  hrindhi.  This  last  Mad.  de 
Meric  sang-  in  the  best  style  possible,  giving  proofs 
of  a  rare  talent,  and  that  exquisite  taste  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  grear,  singers.  Mad,  de  Meric  dresses  with 
such  gracefulness  and  propiietv  th.at  she  won  for 
herself  gein-ral  a]i)iro\'al,  and  she  wears  the  male  at- 
tire in  a  tine  and  very  engtiging  manner.  The  re- 
ception which  this  artist  met  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic could  not  lie  more  brilliant;  it  was,  in  fact^  in 
keeping  with  her  merit.  Krom  this  great  success  we 
are  led  to  loolc  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  fur- 
ther performances,  such  as  Arsnce  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  wherein  Mad  de  Meric  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  all  her  powers.  M.  Bag- 
ier,  the  manager,  could  not  have  secured  a  better 
artist,  and  we  congratulate  him  with  as  much  warmth 
as  several  of  our  contemporaries  have  done  before 
us." — Ibid. 

Paris. 

The  correspondent  of  the  N.  0.  Picayune,  relates 
an  anecclote  apropos  of  Wagner's  Tcnmhiiuser,  of  a 
French  literary  adventurer,  who  had  been  long  en- 
tertained at  Parisian  cafes  by  a  travelling  English- 
man, for  the  pleasure  of  his  company.     He  s;iys  : 

Fast  as  time  flew  away,  nevertheless  the  English- 
man could  not  forgot  when  the  term  of  weeks  he  had 
allotted  to  his  sojourn  hero  had  expired,  that  he 
must  retain  to  London.  r)nc  night,  after  a  dinner 
which  had  been  watered  mct^t  abundantly  w-ith  the 
mo.;t  generous  vintages  of  Bordeaux,  the  ishnider 
announced  to  his  companion  their  last  repast  to- 
gether hiid  been  CMfeu.  The  Frenchman  grieved 
more  tliiin  I  can  easily  express  to  yon,  tis  I  am  sure 
you  ju*e  unable  to  conceive  the  heaviness  of  heart 
with  which  one  descends  from  the  hixurious  table  of 
the  Cafe'  Anglais  to  the  bread  and  cheese  of  a  beg- 
gar's garret.  His  gaiety  entirely  abatidoned  him, 
and  cnergeficallv  as  the  Englishman  plied  him  with 
wines,  he  filled  to  rally  the  fallen  spirits  of  the  form- 
er. While  the  Frenchmtm  the  next  morning  was 
praxing  at  the  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese  he  had  pur- 
chased for  breakfast,  but  was  as  yet  unable  to  touch, 
his  viscera  still  bcintr  in  too  deep  mouniinsr  for  the 
Clafe'  Anglais,  a  knock  at  the  door  roused  liim  trom 
his  contetnphuions.  He  found  at  the  door  a  porter 
and  a  line  dog.  The  porter  bore  a  letter  from  the 
Englishman  asking  the  Frenchman  to  accept  for  a 
souvenir  of  their  common  hours  the  dog  the  latter 
had  so  often  admired.  The  Frenchman,  who  had 
found  providing  his  own  mouth  with  food  a  task  fre- 
quently attended  with  insuperable  obstacles,  eonid 
not  undertake  to  supply  another  mouth  with  aliment. 
But  having  heard  the  (.)fiera  was  in  qne>t  of  dogs 
to  appear  on  the  stage  when  Herr  Wagner's  "  Tann- 
ha'iser"  is  played,  he  led  the  dog  to  the  opera  house 
and  offered  him  for  a  candidate  in  the  canine  chorus. 
He  applied  too  late  All  the  places  had  been  filled. 
Nevertheless  his  walk  to  the  opera  hou-e  turned  ont 
to  his  advant!\ge,  as  he  met,  soon  after  he  quitted  the 
court  yard  of  the  opera  house,  an  acquaintance,  who 
being  .struck  by  the  extreme  depression  depicted  in 
every  line  of  the  poor  devil's  face,  asked  the  cause  of 
it.  Being  told  how  the  manager  ot  the  opera  had 
refused  the  dog  without  so  much  as  listening  to  an 
enumeration  of  his  talents,  the  acquaintance  inquired 
into  them,  and  finding  the  animal  a  beast  of  parts, 


wdiich  the  dog's  face  avouched  were  really  in  his  pos- 
session, that  is,  if  the  rules  of  physiognomy  be 
grounded  on  accurate  observation,  he  purchased  the 
dog.  Although  he  paid  five  hundred  francs  for  him, 
he  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  choice.  The  first 
use  the  vendor  made  of  the  money  was  to  return  to 
the  Cfae'  Anglais  and  take  one — a  last — good  hreak- 
fist ;  which  meal  being  ended,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim as  he  stepped  ont  on  the  boulevard — "  I  had  no 
idea  dog  meat  was  so  good." 

I  believe  it  is  no  news  to  yon  that  a  pack  of  hounds 
is  to  figure  in  "  Tatinliauser,"  I  sometime  ago  men- 
tioned it.  There  is  (piite  a  rage  now  for  the  intro- 
duction of  live  animals  upon  the  stages  of  the  town, 
perhaos  in  consequence  of  the  success  wfiich  has 
attended  the  introduction  of  live  rats  upon  the  opera 
stage.  They  are  introduced  into  every  ballet,  and 
npofi  balLjt  nights  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  seat 
there.  A  goat,  as  you  know,  plays  the  leading  part 
in  Mons.  Meyerbeer's  "  Pardon  de  Ploermel."  Next 
week  we  are  to  have  sure  enough  camels  at  the 
Cirque — which,  despite  its  name,  is  a  theatre,  not  a 
ring.  These  novel  performers  really  throw  a  good 
many  bimilies  into  distress.  It  requires  a  very 
decided  "  tm-n  "  and  a  long  practice  to  become  even 
tolerably  expert  as  an  animal,  to  move  the  feet  in 
brute  rhythm,  and  balance  the  body  with  beastly 
elegance,  and  give  life  to  the  painted  pasteboard.  It 
takes  at  the  least  six  months  for  a  fellow  to  make  a 
decent  jackass.  You  can  scarcely  believe  it  from 
what  vou  hear  every  day  on  the  street  1  It  is  coti- 
sidered  very  fortunate  that  managers  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  introduce  the  natural  agitation  of  the 
ocean  on  the  stage,  ,as  a  groat  many  "  waves  of  the 
sea"  have  large  families  to  support  and  would  be 
reduced  to  starvation  if  they  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  The  introduction  of  aniinals  on  the 
stage  gives  them  great  uneasiness  and  many  sleepless 
nights,  and  I  have  heard  whispered  they  think  of 
deputing  the  highest  "  wave  of  the  sea  "  in  their 
fraternity  as  a  coinmittee  to  beseech  the  Emperor  to 
frame  stringent  laws  prohibiting  managers  from 
introducing  beasts  npon  the  stage.  They  contend 
that  as  the  Government  has  protected  Corneille,  Pa- 
cine  and  Moliere  from  burlesque  writers,  protection 
should  he  likewise  extended  to  them,  and  further,  be- 
cause animals  may  be  salted  down  or  eaten  fresh, 
or,  if  they  be  nnfit  for  these  uses,  may  be  skinned 
and  the  skin  sold,  whereas  men  cannot  be  sold  for 
more  than  2.5f ,  even  when  corpses  are  most  scarce 
at  the  hospitals,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  suicidal 
act  which  must  precede  every  such  sale  would  reduce 
even  this  paltry  price,  as  such  damage  would  render 
them  to  some  degree  improper  to  figure  in  anatomi- 
cal museums. 

A  new  nnd  important  phase  in  the  musical  pitch 
movement  has  just  occurred.  At  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Poyal  Academy  of  Belgium,  in  the  Fine  Arts 
class,  M.  Fetis  read  a  report  on  the  question  xvhether 
it  was  expedient  that  Belgium  should  imitate  France 
in  adopting  the  meastires  which  have  there  been  tak- 
en with  respect  to  the  new  diapason.  The  learned 
rtrofessor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diapason 
should  he  firfd  as  it  at  present  exists,  btit  not  foiopj-pd. 
M.  Fetis  probably  wishes  that  the  C  sharp,  "  dn  poi- 
irine  "  of  certain  exceptionally  gifted  tenors,  should 
lose  none  of  its  marvellous  character. 

Mild.  Carvalho  is  now  at  Nantes,  where,  after  sing- 
ing at  a  concert  given  by  the  Socie'te'  des  Beaux  Arts, 
she  is  giving  a  series  of  performances  at  the  theatre. 
There  is  an  excellent  operatic  troupe  there  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Solie. 

The  opera  balls  under  the  direction  of  Strauss, 
whose  orchestra  will  he  em])loyed,  are  to  commence 
on  the  15th  of  this  month,  previous  to  which  there 
will  be  a  ball  for  the  pension  fund  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
new  opira  of  M.  Offenbach,  Biirkonf,  which  has 
been  put  ofl  on  account  of  Mile.  Saint  Urbain's  ill- 
ness, has  caused  the  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique 
to  bring  unexpectedly  forward  a  little  opera  called 
I'Evpntail,  which  its  authors  bad  given  up  all  hope 
of  seeing  performed  before  next  year,  if  at  all.  The 
words  are  by  MM.  Barbier  and  Carre,  and  the  musie 
by  M.  F,inest  Boulanger. 

M.  OfTenbaeh's  opera  will,  it  is  said,  be  pi-oduced 
on  the  20th  inst.,  and  Mile.  Marimon  will  take  the 
part  intended  for  Mile.  St.  Urhain. 

At  the  Italian  Opera  Marta  has  been  revived,  .and 
Mad.  Alhoni  has  made  with  her  brilliant  singing  and 
consummate  acting  in  the  part  of  Nancy,  a  complete 
sensation  — London  Afiismal  World,  Dec.  22. 

San  Francisco.  — The  English  opera  troupe  that 
for  a  long  time  has  been  singing  here,  has  brought  its 
performances  to  a  close,  and,  at  the  latest  dates,  was 
upon  the  point  of  sailing  for  Australia. 
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Music   in    this    Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
'  Martha,"  Tiano  Solo. 


Mendelssolin  Quintette  Club. 

FIKST    SATURDAY  EVENING    CONCERT,  .JAN.  12. 

1.  Septette,  in  E  fl.^t,  op.  20 Beethoven 

For  Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello    Ba.«p,  Clarinet,  Ilorn  and 

B.assoon. 

Introduction  and  AUepro,  Larf^hetto,  Minuetto.  Theme,  with 

variations.  Pcherzo,  Finale,  Adagio  and  AIlegTO 

2.  Recitative  and  Air,  ''  Che  faro,"  from  Orpheus Gluck 

Mr.s.  J.  IT.  Long. 

3.  Fantaisie  for  flute,  on  a  Hup.'sian  Air Heinemcyer 

Fred'lt  Zohler. 

4.  English  Ballad,  "  Through  Meadows  Green  " Ha-cpe 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Long. 

5.  Fourth  Concerto  for  Violin DeDeriot 

William  Schultze. 

6.  Song  without  words,  in  G,  No.  4,  Fifth  Book.  .Mendelssohn 

7.  Scotch  Ballad Burns 

Mrs.  Long. 

?.  Finale,  2d  Act  "  Rohert  le  Diable  " Meyerbeer 

Arranged  by  T.  Ryan. 

At  this  concert  we  bar]  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Beethoven's  Septet  played  by  Messrs.  Schultze, 
violin,  Meisel,  v-oia,  W.  Fries,  violoncello, 
Steine,  bass,  Ryan,  clarinet,  Haji.\n,  horn,  and 
HOHNSTOCK,  bassoon.  This  beautiful,  genial 
work,  one  of  the  master's  earliest  beinfr  op. 
20,  is  like  a  garden  full  of  lovely  flowers,  the 
fresh  morning  air  wafting  far  their  fragrance  over 
pleasant  vales  and  hills  under  an  azure  sky  in 
spring  t'me.  It  was  his  spring  time,  it  was  his 
time  of  happiness  when  he  wrote  it,  and  here  he 
has  gathered  tip  that  delicious  feeling  of  youth 
with  its  hopes  and  .joys,  with  its  unbounded  con- 
fidence anil  self  reliance,  with  its  frankness  and 
genial  warm  love  for  the  universe;  gathered 
them  up  in  undying  strains  of  rapturous  melody 
and  sweet  sympathetic  harmony.  He  did  not 
like  it,  after  he  had  grown  older;  he  did  not 
want  to  be  reminded  of  it,  wishing  he  had  never 
written  it.  But  genius,  overtowering  us  other 
mortals  in  stature,  has  its  own  proportionate 
standard.  Its  ideal  aspirations  enlarging  and 
ripening  into  fruits,  more  sweet  and  luscious  as 
time  pas.ses  on,  grow  more  and  more  exacting. 
Genius  is  its  own  severest  critic.  Contemplating 
its  own  earlier  works  genius  may  miss  the  vigor, 
the  depth  of  emotions,  the  ripeness  of  feeling,  in 
short  the  maturity  of  experience,  at  which  it  ar- 
ri\e;l  in  the  course  of  its  own  progress.  But  ire 
have  a  right  to  admire  even  such  works  as  bear 
the  marks  of  younger  days,  of  less  perfect  mental 
development.  Indeed  we  cannot  help  finding 
them  beautiful.  They  seize  upon  us,  they  wake 
up  to  delicious  reality  the  joys  of  our  own  youth 
long  laid  by  and  covered  up  with  the  ponderous 
duties  of  to-day.  Such  is  this  septet,  and  so 
pleasant  and  true  to  life,  that  one  never  thinks  of 
the  time  it  takes,  (it  being  quite  long,)  but  is  car- 
ried on  and  on,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure.  The 
work  is  so  well  known  in  the  four  hand  arrange- 
ment ffor  the  piano,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  its  contents  at  length.  It  was  well  per- 
formed, and  excepting  some  uncertainty  in  the 
ensemble  of  a  few  of  the  opening  and  closing 
chords  in  some  movements,  it  went  finely  togeth- 
er, the  performers  evidently  enjoying  it  as  much 
as  the  audience.  The  Adagio  alone  might  have 
been  improved  we  think  by  a  slower  movement. 
It  was  begun  in  the  proper  tempo,  but  soon  it  in- 
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civaseil,  takinn;  away  some  of  the  delicious  sweet- 
ness of  tlie  quiet  flow  of  its  Adelaide-like  mel- 
ody. We  also  bog  to  dissent  fi-om  the  manner  in 
which  the  cadenza  in  the  Finale  was  performed. 
A  longer  stop  at  the  ])auses  and  more  breadth 
and  hesitation  in  the  closing  portamento  tones 
would  have  materially  improved  it.  There  is  a 
marvellous  effect  in  the  rhetorical  pause  ;  half, 
nay  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  second  added  to  a 
pause  or  to  a  note  in  a  leading-over  passage  often 
adds  great  dignity.  ]\Iessrs,  Haman  and  Wulf 
Fries  deserve  especial  mention  for  the  fine  taste 
with  which  they  performed  their  soli.  The  bas- 
soon very  good  for  the  most  part  was  somewhat 
too  explosive,  a  superabundance  of  air  escaping, 
which  marred  the  effect  sometimes.  It  was  a 
very  good  performance,  generally  speaking,  and 
we  applaud  the  Club  for  bringing  out  this  work, 
which  we  hope  they  will  repeat  in  the  course  of 
their  concerts. 

Mrs.  Long  contributed  to  the  performance 
two  charming  songs,  very  familiar  to  those  who 
attended  the  Jullien  and  the  Sontag  concerts. 
She  sang  them  a<lniirably  as  regards  voice,  in- 
tonation and  e.xecution,  but  they  seemed  lacking 
in  spirit  and  life  and  characteristic  expression. 
Her  rendering  of  the  song  of  Orpheus,  Che  faro 
was  quite  faultless,  and  gave  much  pleasure. 

Messrs.  Schultze  and  Zohler  appeared  to  great 
advantage  in  their  solos  which  commanded  liber- 
al applause,  both  gentlemen  playing  with  a  sing- 
ular purity  and  sweetness  of  tone  that  never  fails 
to  appeal  to  the  ear  of  an  audience.  The  ex- 
periment ventured  by  the  Club  seems  to  have 
met  with  undoubted  success,  and  we  congratulate 
them  on  being  successful  in  attracting  so  large 
an  audience.  The  second  concert  takes  place 
this  eveninjc. 


FIFTH    CONCEET    OF    THE    SERIES    OF   EIGHT. 

Part  I. 

1.  Quartette,  in  D,  No.  10 Mozart 

Alle^o — AiJagio — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 

2.  F.antaisie  for  Violoncello,  on  an  original  theme Weber 

^Vulf  Fries. 

3.  Adagio  atid  Scherzo,  from  the  3(1  Quintette  in  B  niiuor. 

S[johr 
Part  II. 

4   Octette,  in  F,  op.  16(5 Franz  Schuhert 

For  2  Violins.  Viola,  Violoncello,  Bass,  Clarinette,  Horn 

and  Bassoon. 
Introduction  and  Allegro — Andante — Scherzo,   Allegro 
Vivace — Finale,  Andante  and  Allegro. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  and  bad  walking  the  hall  was 
■well  filled.  The  piece  of  the  greatest  interest  at  this 
concert  being  given  in  tlie  regular  order,  Tuesday 
the  1.5th  of  Januiiry,  was  Schubert's  Octette.  What- 
ever we  hear  of  Schubert,  from  his  little  German 
dances,  musical  epigrams  as  it  were,  and  his 
Waltzes  and  Polonaises  up  to  his  Symphony,  gives 
us  pure  delight.  Noble,  impressive  melodies,  full 
and  original  harmonics,  with  wonderful  chanjies,  and 
a  rhythm  all  his  own,  make  his  compositions  excel- 
lent above  many  others.  Schubert's  genius  was  of  a 
very  high  order  and  his  fertility  in  pieces  that  arc 
classical  and  will  live  for  ever,  astonishing.  This  is 
his  lG5th  work,  and  yet  it  is  as  fresh  as  it  it  were  one 
of  his  earliest.  There  is  hardly  a  repetition  of  ideas, 
a  reminiscence  in  bis  writings.  Mendelssohn  fre- 
quendy  repeats  himself  Some  melody  in  almost  all 
.his  larger  works  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Ijis 
two-part  songs  or  songs  or  his  songs  without  words. 
With  Schubert,  on  the  other  hand,  everythins  is 
fresh,  new,  not  heard  of  before.  That  is  genius. 
This  octette  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  clarinette 
horn  and  bassoon  was  played  by  the  gentlemen  who 
took  part  in  the  Septette  of  Beethoven  on  Saturday 


lust,  except  that  Mr.  Zoiii.En  played  the  Viola  and 
!\fr.  Meisel  second  violin.  Each  of  tlie  movements, 
hiis  its  own  beauties  and  the  whole  is  a  work  of  un- 
common excellence.  We  will  defer  a  more  detailed 
account  of  it  until  after  a  second  heaiinc,  which  wo 
are  to  have  to-ni^dit.  We  merely  add  that  the  reji- 
deringwas  very  spiiited.each  of  the  gentlemen  doing- 
his  best.  The  oiber  pieces  played  at  the  concert 
helped  to  make  a  very  satrsfactory  programme.  Mo- 
zart's Quartette  is  well  known,  so  that  we  need  not 
speak  of  it  more  than  to  say,  that  the  portion  we 
heard  of  it  was  finely  rendered,  pure  as  to  inton.ntion 
and  widi  good  expression.  Mr.  Wulf  Fries  played 
the  Fantasia  for  Yiolnnrello,  by  AVebcr,  on  an  oriid- 
nal  theme  to  great  acceptance  It  is  originally  writ- 
ten with  an  accompaniment  for  the  whole  orchestra  ; 
bnt  for  this  occasion  the  accompaniment  was  arranged 
for  seven  instruments.  In  an  abbreviated  form  We- 
ber published  this  piece  in  the  2d  book  of  bis  exqui- 
site "  12  Pieces  faciles,"  op.  10,  for  2  or  4  hands.  It 
is  very  pleasing  and  cfl^eclivc.  Especially  happy  is 
the  variation  in  a  dance-rhythm,  where  in  the  second 
part  the  bassoon  has  a  short  imitation  of  the  melody 
as  played  by  the  violoncello.  The  Adagio  and 
Scherzo,  by  Spohr,  was  very  good,  and  the  concert, 
both  in  programme  and  execution  one  of  the  best  we 
have  heard  the  Chib  give. 

Let  voiie  of  OUT  Boston  readin-s  fail  to  hair  l/ie  Oc- 
tette io-iiight.  They  will  he  amply  repaid  even  if  they 
should  have  to  come  through  slosh  and  rain. 

In  the  notice  of  the  Orpheus  Quartette  Club  con- 
cert, in  our  issue  of  .Tan.  12th,  a  misprint  occurs 
which  we  wish  to  correct  here.  On  the  concert  pro- 
gramme, distributed  at  the  door,  the  title  of  Mr. 
Eichberg's  second  piece  in  the  second  part  was  mis- 
printed Favane.  Our  types  made  it  Fabanna.  It 
onght  to  I)e  Pnmrine,  being  the  name  of  a  solemn, 
antiquated  dance,  the  title  being  given  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  its   resemblance  to  the  majestic,  measured 


steps  of  the  peacock. 


*f 


IHnsical  Carrfspubentc. 

Brooklyn,   Jan.   14,  1861.  —  Mr  Bagg's  New 

Year's  compliments  to  Dwight's  Journal  and  reports 
this  very  pleasant  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  snow  storm, 
and  musically,  quite  excited,  for  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music  (just  finished)  is  to  be  formally  opened 
to-mon-ow  (Tuesday)  evening  with  a  grand  instru- 
mental and  vocal  concert,  the  programme  being  ren- 
dered by  the  orchestra  of  the  Pbilbarmonie  Societiy, 
with  the  brilliant  voices  of  Madame  Colson,  Signori 
Brignoli,  Ferri,  and  SnsiNi.  Ei.sfeld  conducts, 
Noll  leads  and  Mnzio  directs  the  vocal  part.  The 
same  admission  card  (Price  SS)  admits  to  a  prome- 
nade Concert  and  Ball  for  Thursday  next,  after  which 
this  magnificent  opera-house  will  be  considered  fullv 
dedicated  to  the  various  muses. 

The  2d  regular  Philharmonic  Concert  is  to  be  giv- 
en on  Saturday  evening  next.  It  was  to  have  been 
on  the  5th,  but  was  postponed  so  as  to  take  place  at 
the  Academy,  which  is  now  engaged  by  the  directors 
for  all  future  concerts  and  rehearsals.  The  first  con- 
cert (in  November  last)  was  attended  with  such  a 
rush  that  your  humble  servant  (Mr.  Baggs)  along 
with  at  least  five  hundred  other  disconsolate  individ- 
uals was  unable  to  get  in,  although  on  hand  a  full 
half  hour  before  the  time  of  performance.  The  Ath 
enaium  is  really  a  fine  concert  room  and  will  hold 
fifteen  hundred  people,  but  it  is  entirely  too  small  for 
any  such  flourishing  institution  as  the  "Brooklyn 
Philharmonic."  The  programme  for  next  Saturday 
is  rich  indeed  .and  includes  Mendelssohn's  Third 
Symphony  iu  A  minor,  "Recollections  of  Scotland," 
Weber's  Overture  to  "  Euryanthe,"  and  a  novelty  in 
the  way  of  an  overture  by  Littolf,  the  "Bride  of  Ky- 
nast." 


Next  week  inaugurates  onr  first  Italian  Opera  sea- 
son. Tuesday  we  are  to  have  Colson,  Briomoli , 
Ferri  and  Siisini  in  Murcadante's  "  II  Giurnmen- 
to,"  and  on  Saturday,  the  young  American  Prima 
Donna  Isxiiiolla  Hinckley,  in  "  Lucia."  As 
your  correspondent  h.as  had  an  inrimnte  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Hinckley  for  many  years,  and  has  watched 
her  artistic  course  with  the  most  particular  interest, 
he  is  anxious  to  know  the  verdict  of  the  public  on 
her  voice  and  talent.  She  is  by  no  means  a  novice, 
but  has  been  before  an  European  audience  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  completed  a  successful  engage- 
ment in  licrlin  just  prior  to  her  retnrn  to  America. 
Miss  Hinckley  is  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  George  Win.  Warren.  She  went  to  Italy 
in  the  spring  of  1857  and  after  fifteen  months'  lessons 
from  the  justly  celebrated  Romani  was  pronounced 
by  him  as  complete  in  lyric  art  as  he  could  make  her. 
She  then  made  her  dtlhiit  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Pliil- 
iiarmonic  Society  of  France  and  was  lauded  in  the 
musical  papers  of  the  day,  extracts  of  which  have 
appeared  in  many  of  our  principal  papers. 

Her  first  operatic  engagement  was  proffered  by 
the  grand  old  composer  and  master  Pacini,  but  it 
unfortunately  fell  through,  on  account  of  the  war, 
which  at  that  time  put  a  stop  to  all  musical  mat- 
ters m  Italy.  She  then  procured  a  most  excellent 
engagement  for  Holland  and  en  paaaant  gave  a  very 
successful  concert  at  Paris.  Siie  has  sung  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Holland  and  in  many  of  Ger- 
many and  is  now  "  home  again  "  just  iu  time  to  be 
involved  in  Mr.  Ullman's  annual  failure  and  the 
"  inevitable  crisis  ;"  Muzio  has  however  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  la  belle 
Hinckley  will  make  a  sensation. 

I  wanted  to  send  you  the  programme  of  the  Christ 
mas  Mnsic  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
many  other  minor  ttems,  but  will  leave  all  for  my 
next,  and  also  apologize  for  the  unusual  length  of 
this  letter.  As  Mr.  Baggs  don't  profess  to  write  as 
correspondents  ought  to — that  is  regularly  and  elo- 
gantl3^  He  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  "Trovator" 
and  " — t — "  on  Brooklyn  matters.  By  consulting 
the  New  York  papers  of  to-day,  they  will  find  that 
the  competition  of  the  Academy  of  Music  is  "  the 
musical  event  of  the  week  "  and  I  may  add  a  great 
thing  for  Long  Island  (which  by  the  way  still  re- 
mains in  the  Union).  The  attractions  will  now  be 
worth  the  ferry -age  and  the  trouble,  nnd  the  "  wan- 
dering minstrel"  will  meet  your  New  York  corres 
pendents  at  the  landing,  and  do  the  honors  with  all 
possible  ffuxtn  and  pleasure.  Long  wave  the  union 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  now  even  in  "  Philhar- 
monic "  and  Opera  House,  so  come  over  Mr.  Trov- 
ator and  take  "  —  ( — "  with  us  nnd  spend  a  musical 
evening,  and  if  you  need  any  extra  inducement,  we'll 
execute  (most  summarily)  our  celebrated  solo  on 
the  historically  cracked  but  still  charming  claiionette, 
and  as  "  we  never  stops  short  of  a  shilling," 

AVill  remain  your  everlasting,      Jem  Baggs. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mason  &  Hamlin.  —  The  extensive  Mclodeon 
factory  of  this  firmj  of  whose  instruments  we  made 
some  mention  last  week,  was  entirely  consumed  by 
fire  on  Monday  of  this  week.  The  contents  of  the 
building  were  completely  destroyed,  and  so  rapid  was 
the  progress  of  the  flames  that  .some  of  the  occu- 
pants had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  save  their  lives. 
The  loss  of  Messrs.  M.  &  H.  was  consideralde,  but 
we  trust  that  they  may  soon  be  able  to  begin  again 
the  business  which  they  have  so  honorably  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  and  we  join  most  sincerely  in 
the  sympathy  felt  for  their  disappointment  and  loss 
iu  this  community. 

New  Orleans.  —  Here  Patti  has  for  some  weeks 
continued  to  bewitch  the  opera  goers,  playing  in  her 
usual  round  of  characters  Tlie  papers  are  unani- 
mous and  loud  in  her  praise. 
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A  Benefit  at  Paris. 

Benefit  performances  rarely  prove  profitaljle  here. 
I  know  there  are  exceptions,  and  three,  four,  and 
sometimes  six  thousand  dollars  have  been  cleared 
over  all  expenses  ;  there  was  Rachel,  who  invariably- 
cleared  $1,000  for  the  beneficiary,  whenever  she 
would  condescend  to  play ;  and  1  dare  say  Grisi  and 
Mario  may  perform  the  same  miracle  still.  There  is 
not  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  actors  any  other  name 
so  potent.  The  other  actors,  wlien  they  give  a  ben 
efit  performance  are  obliged  to  torture  their  invention 
to  discover  some  way  of  pleasing  the  public.  They 
endeavor  to  skim  the  theatres  of  their  most  popular 
actors,  they  endeavor  to  hit  upon  some  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  which  shall  strike  attention — 
no  easy  feat  in  a  great  capital,  whore  thousands  of 
people  are  constantly  soliciting  attention.  When 
they  have  done  their  liest  in  this  way,  they  must  ap- 
ply to  the  police  for  permission  to  give  the  perform- 
ance, give  it  the  written  permission  of  every  manager 
whose  actors  figure  at  his  benefit,  and  lay  his  bill  of 
f^ire  before  it.  If  the  police  is  satisfied,  it  grants 
permission  to  give  the  performance,  and  gives  the 
beneficiary  liberty  to  increase  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion. Then  comes  the  great  difficulty  ;  getting  a 
theatre.  As  every  theatre  in  town  is  occupied  by  its 
own  company  during  the  winter,  and  their  managers 
are  not  only  averse  from  the  feverish  preparations 
made  to  carry  the  benefit  performance  to  a  success- 
ful close,  hut  if  they  have  a  successful  pl.ay  they  can- 
not easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  interrupt  its  run — 
managers  of  theatres,  like  most  heirs  of  hazard,  are 
superstitious  creatures.  If  thev  do  not  refuse  the 
use  of  tlieir  theatre,  they  place  it  at  a  most  extrava- 
gant rent,  which  absorbs  every  sou  the  beneficiary 
ciin  reason.ably  hope  for.  This  is  the  reason  most 
benefit  performances  here  take  place  very  late  in  the 
season  :  in  the  winter  the  theatres  are  sure  of  being 
full,  so  great  is  the  number  of  people  in  town  ;  when 
summer  approaches  the  audiences  grow  thinner  and 
the  manager's  terms  diminish.  But  then  the  poor 
beneficiary's  chance  of  obtaining  anything  for  his 
performance,  decrease  likewise,  in  a  most  alarming 
proportion.  Nor  is  the  rent  of  the  theatre  the  only 
expense  antecedent  to  the  performance  :  there  is  the 
orchestra  to  be  paid— the  gas  to  be  paid— the  police 
to  be  paid — the  printer  to  be  paid — the  bill  sticker  to 
be  paid— the  poor  tax  to  be  paid— the  author's  copy- 
right to  be  paid — the  carriages  for  the  actors  and 
actresses  to  lie  paid — the  bouquets  for  the  actresses 
to  be  paid — the  claque  to  be  paid — in  short,  the  poor 
beneficiary  hears  "  to  be  paid  "  so  often  be  feels  he 
is  a  mere  gambler,  who  is  risking  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  obtain  a  very  small  gain.  Even  though 
his  purse  be  empty  ;  his  troubles  are  not  ended,  he 
must  make  up  bis  "  poster."  Actors,  somebody  has 
said,  are  the  best  fellows  in  the  world  upon  condition 
each  has  a  great  deal  more  success  than  his  comrades. 
Now,  in  making  up  a  "  poster,"  the  beneficiary  must 
strive  to  attain  two  things  ;  attract  the  public  and 
please  the  vanity  of  the  performers  who  figure  on  it. 
I  read  some  time  ago,  the  confession  of  a  person  who 
gave  a  benefit,  and  he  says,  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  up  the  "poster:"  "  Whenever  an  actor 
is  left  to  choose  a  part,  a  scene,  or  a  piece,  he  is  sure 
to  make  a  bad  selection.  Have  you  ten  singers'? 
They  insist  upon  smging  ten  long  airs,  full  of  trills 
and  quavers,  the  longer  the  better,  and  they  insist 
their  '  time '  shall  be  placed  neither  at  the  beginning 
nor  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  but  all  in  the 
middle.  You  have  six  actresses  ■?  They  all  insist 
upon  playing  the  chief  part  of  a  different  play,  and 
you  can  find  nobody  to  give  the  answer.  'Then  how 
are  their  names  to  be  printed  on  the  '  posters?'  Of 
course  every  name  must  be  in  capitals ;  but  then  in 
what  order  must  they  be  placed  ?  Will  you  begin 
with  dancing  or  singing,  comedy  or  drama  ?  Will 
you  adopt  the  rank  of  the  theatres  or  the  rank  of  the 
artists  1  There  is  a  very  simple  order  which  can 
be  easily  adopted — the  alphabetical  order — but  pre- 
cisely because  this  is  the  simplest  method  it  will  sat- 
isfy nobody.  At  last  your  '  poster  '  is  on  the  wall, 
and  then  the  public  begins  to  make  this  calculation  : 
Twenty  sous  for  the  celebrated  tenor,  twenty  sous 
for  the  celebrated  singer,  twenty  sous  for  the  cele- 
brated tragic  actress,  ten  sous  for  the  bass  singer,  ten 
sous  for  the  baritone,  twenty  sous  for  the  danseuse, 
twenty  sous  for  the  fourth  act  of  the  '  Huguenots,' 
fifteen  sous  for  '  Galatee,'  ten  sous  for  '  Gil  Bias,' 
five  sous  for  each  comic  song  ;  the  pianist  is  thrown 
in  to  boot ;  total,  ten  francs  ;  and  so  he  goes  and 
buys  his  ticket.  If  you  give  the  public  nothing  very 
tempting,  he  turns  his  back  on  yourfine  '  poster,'  and 
walks  oflF.  If  you  give  really  a  tempting  perform- 
ance, the  ticket  buyers  purchase  instantly  every  ticket, 
lenp  into  their  cabriolets,  visit  every  hotel  in  town, 
sell  their  tickets  to  foreigners,  double  and  triple  the 
price  paid  for  them,  and  put  in  their  pockets  the 


largest  profits  the  benefit  gives  to  anybody,  and 
is  no  way  of  preventing  them  from  driving  this  trade. 
The  beneficiary  is  assailed  with  requests  of  all  sorts 
all  the  day  long.  Friends  he  has  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  for  ten  years,  remind  him  how  old  and 
and  ardent  their  friendship  is ;  relations  he  never 
heard  of  before  come  up  from  their  provinces  ex- 
pressly to  go  to  his  benefit ;  daguerreotypists  beg 
him  to  give  them  a  sitting  and  a  seat ;  they  have 
promised  to  take  his  portrait  to  complete  their  col- 
lection of  eminent  people,  and  his  portrait  everybody 
is  asking  for ;  the  artists  who  lend  the  beneficiary 
their  assistance  only  .ask  for  one  box  for  their  fam- 
ily, one  box  for  then-  friends,  some  tickets  for  the 
third  tier  for  their  porter,  their  hair  dresser,  their 
chamber  maid,  and  fifty  seats  in  the  pit  for  their  ac- 
customed clnqneiir,  as  lie  alone  understands  their 
'  points,'  .and  knows  how  to  take  care  of  their  '  en- 
tries '  and  *  exits.'  At  last  the  time  draws  near 
when  the  performance  is  to  begin.  The  beneficiary 
is  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  The  artists  who 
.are  to  appear  do  not  come  :  each  tries  to  come  later 
than  the  other  to  avoid  beginning  the  performance. 
The  greatest  confusion  reigns  in  the  green  room  ; 
temporary  dressing  rooms  have  been  erected  every- 
where ;  some  are  dressing  in  the  manager's  private 
room  ;  others  are  dressing  in  a  corner  of  the  green 
room  ;  these  are  dressing  in  a  passage ;  those  are 
dressing  in  hacks  at  the  door  :  hair  dressers  rush 
madly  about  in  every  direction  ;  dressing  maids  are 
so  bewildered  they  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  this 
actor  bawls  for  his  breeches  ;  that  actor  screams  for 
his  wig  ;  the  '  first  young  lady'  calls  for  her  crino- 
line ;  the  '  first  young  gentleman  '  asks  for  his 
calves ;  the  baritone  gargles  his  throat ;  the  song- 
stress practices  her  trills  and  quavers  ;  the  stage 
manager  yells  orders  which  nobody  obeys.  '  Clear 
the  stage  i'  The  curtain  rises.  The  entertainment 
is  fatiguing,  long  and  disconnected.  The  order  of 
the  bill  has  been  changed.  The  public  is  ill  hum- 
ored :  it  purchased  its  places  in  the  street,  or  from 
the  wine  shop,  paying  three  times  the  price  asked  at 
the  ticket  oiflce,  and  it  is  angry  with  the  actors  for  the 
cheat  put  upon  him  ;  the  actors,  furious  in  conse- 
quence of  their  comrade's  success,  or  their  own  want 
of  success,  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  beneficiary,  al- 
though he  isn't  to  blame,  for  he  took  every  precau- 
tion to  assure  that  every  artist  should  have  the  same 
quantity  of  applause,  the  same  number  of  'calls 
out,'  and  the  same  number  of  bouquets.  He  made 
a  contract  for  this  in  advance,  and  heaven  knows 
what  these  ovations  cost  him,  .at  what  a  d — 1  of  a 
sum  of  money  the  bill  for  '  enthusiasm  '  amounts  to. 
The  performance  ends  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  theatre  then  is  about  two-thirds  empty, 
for  the  audience  have  departed  one  by  one,  cursing 
the  fellow  th.at  gave  the  benefit,  the  fellow  that  sold 
the  tickets,  the  fellow  that  played.  The  ex.aspcrated 
danseuse  vows  she  never  in  all  her  life  before  was 
exposed  to  such  an  insult,  and  she  never  will  so  ex- 
pose herself  again  !  What !  lose  her  most  beautiful 
entrechats,  wantonly  throw  away  her  Tonds  de  janibe, 
caper  before  empty  benches  !  And  all  through  the 
fault  of  the  fool  who  organized  his  benefit  so  stupid- 
ly !  Poor  beneficiiiry !  Overwhelmed  with  re- 
pro.aches,  tired  to  death,  heels  over  head,  uervous, 
sick,  depressed,  disheartened,  he  asks  the  treasurer 
of  the  theatre  for  his  account.  A  legion  of  sup- 
plementary expenses,  which  no  imagination  could 
have  conceived,  makes  its  appearance  in  formidable 
figures — extra  fees  to  the  machinists,  extra  fees  to 
the  musicians,  extra  fees  to  the  chorus,  fine  for  end- 
ing the  performance  after  midnight,  drayage  for  scen- 
ery, copying  music,  pour  hoire  to  hack  drivers,  and 
so  on  on  on  on  on  on.  The  bills  are  settled,  and  then 
the  beneficiary  says  to  himself,  wiping  his  forehead  : 
'Thank  heaven  !  all  is  over  now.  I  h.ave  run  from 
one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other ;  I  have  lost  a  fortnight 
in  the  course  of  which  I  have  been  able  neither  to 
play  nor  to  rehearse  ;  I  have  caught  a  rheumatism, 
which  will  keep  me  in  bed  for  at  least  three  weeks  :  I 
have  worked  like  a  galley  slave  ;  I  have  discontented 
the  public,  and  put  all  my  comr.ades  out  with  me  ;  I 
have  lost  nothing  by  the  benefit,  for  after  all  the 
expenses  .are  paid  I  have  twenty  francs  profit  coming 
to  me.  Gads  !  there's  no  room  to  complain  after 
all,  for  it  might  have  been  a  deuced  sight  worse!' 
The  beneficiary  has  scarcely  these  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  just  as  he  is  about  quitting  the  theatre,  a 
'  Plea,se,  sir !'  greets  his  ear.  He  turns  and  discov- 
ers a  bouquet,  with  half  a  dozen  fellows  behind  it. 
'  Hallo  !'  exclaims  he,  suspecting  there  is  a  snake 
lurking  beneath  those  flowers,  '  and  what  may  that 
be  V  '  It  is  a  bouquet,  sir,  we  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  you.  Don't  forget  the  callboys,  please  sir  !' 
'  You  are  very  kind,  vastly  kind,  my  lads,  and  I  am 
mightily  obliged  to  you,  'pon  my  word  I  am  ;  here's 
twenty  francs  for  your  bouquet;  it's  all  I  made  by 
my  benefit !'" — Con:  N.   0.  Picayune. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaninient. 

A  mid  the  glad  ihrong  here  to-night.     Ballad. 

Langton  Williams.  25 

A  song  of  decided  beauty  and  power,  which  will  be 
quickly  recognized  by  all  singer?  who  are  on  the  ''qui 
yive  "  for  eomething  new  and  good. 


I  wandered  by  the  brookside. 


BaJfe.  24 


A  new  musical  setting  of  a  favorite  poem.  There 
hag  been  a  melody  written  to  it  some  time  ago  by 
Ilime,  which  the  public  received  with  much  favor. 
The  probability  is  that  Balfe's  air  will  far  exceed  the 
other  in  popularity.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  song. 


A  maiden  fair  and  j'oung. 


R.  S.  Pratten.  25 


Composed  for  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton  in 
the  charming  operetta,  of  "Diamond  cut  diamond." 
It  is  eminently  pleasing,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
songs  which  the  amiable  prima  donna  essayed. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Drowsy  Polka. 


E.  Beyer.  25 


This  polka  is  just  now  universally  popular  all  over 
Germany.  It  is  introduced  into  every  farce,  with 
words  improvised  on  subjects  of  the  day  and  closes 
with  a  refrain  in  whicli  a  chorus  joins.  Part  of  the 
original  words  have  been  printed  with  the  music.  It 
is  easy. 


A  beautiful  dream.     (Nebelbilder.) 


Oesten.  25 


One  of  a  series  of  little  melodious  and  original 
pieces,  for  which  young  people  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly thankful  to  the  talented  author,  as  they  are  pos- 
itively charming. 

Autumn  Reverie.  Tremolo  Etude.     D.  H.  Uood.  25 

A  pleasing  (original  melody  varied  in  the  Tremolo 
style.    Good  practice  for  the  fingers. 


Riverside  Barcarolle. 


W.  H.  Clarke.  35 


A  first  effort  which  shows  the  young  composer  to 
possess  the  rare  gift  of  melody  and  a  good  sound 
knowledge  of  the  practical  part  cf  his  art.  We  dare 
Bay  that  pretty  well  advanced  players  will  derive  great 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  piece. 

Etude  Mazurka.     Four  hands.  A.  Talexy    50 

A  dashing  mazurka,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of 
any  pieces  of  this  class,  in  the  form  of  a  duet.  The 
arrangement  is  by  the  author. 

Lettres  musicales.     Nocturne.  C.  A.  Shaw.  25 

A  meritorious  composition  of  medium  difficulty. 

Our  Polka.  B.  Harrisoju  25 

Unadilla  Waltz.  G.  W.  Beardsley,  25 

Pretty  Dance  Music. 


Books. 


The  Opera  of  Martha. 

Solo. 


Arranged  for  Piano 

2,00 


A  new  and  attractive  volume  of  the  popular  Series, 
*'  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Standard  Operas."'  Ev- 
ery person  of  musical  taste  should  be  the  possessor  of 
this  elegant  and  valuable  library  of  the  best  works  of 
the  best  composers. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

Sacred  BIusic. 
III. 

FROM  HUGH  CAPET  TO  ST.  LOUIS,  A.D.  987 — 
1226. 
Having  thus  rapidly  passed  in  review  the  con- 
dition of  music  in  France  under  the  first  two 
Dynasties,  let  us  now  see  what  happened  in  the 
interesting  period  from  Hugh  Capet  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  —  that  king  so  brave, 
so  virtuous,  so  constantly  occupied  with  the  good 
of  his  subjects.  Ecclesiastical  Art  developed,  the 
science  of  Music  advanced,  but  the  chanson,  that 
form  so  eminently  national  attained  still  grander 
proportions,  thanks  to  the  heroism  of  the  feudal 
spirit,  to  the  noble  sentiments  of  chivalry,  and  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  communes,  which 
went  so  nobly  hand  in  hand  with  the  sweeping 
enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades. 

And,  first,  to  speak  of  sacred  music,  we  remark 
that  Robert  the  pious  (996)  often  figured  among 
the  singers  of  his  chapel.  He  was  to  be  seen  in 
his  silken  cope,  wearing  the  crown,  and  marking 
the  measure  and  rhythm  with  his  sceptre.  We 
possess  hymns,  sequences  and  responses  by  that 
monarch.  His  wife,  Constance,  whose  haughty 
and  imperious  character  caused  him  much  trou- 
ble, wished  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  his  compo- 
sitions and  would  take  no  denial.  Knowing  no 
means  to  put  an  end  to  her  pressing  entreaties, 
he  wrote  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  martyrs,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  O  Constantia  martijrum. 
The  queen  saw  in  these  words  an  allusion  to  her 
name,  and  King  Robert,  profiting  by  her  error, 
gave  her  to  understand  that  it  was  written  in  her 
praise,  though  his  design  had  been  but  to  cele- 
brate the  constancy  of  the  martyrs. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the 
most  distinguished  hymnologists  were,  Fulbert, 
Bishop  of  Chartres  ;  Saint  Odilon,  abbot  of  CIu- 
ny;  Kaynald,  Bishop  of  Langres;  Hildebrand 
de  Lavardin,  Archbishop  of  Tours;  Geoffroy, 
Abbot  de  la  Trinite  ;  St.  Bernard ;  Peter  the 
Venerable ;  Adam,  Canon  of  St.  Victor ;  Blaur- 
ioe  de  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  the  famous 
Abelard,  from  whose  pen  are  96  hymns  in  manu- 
script, still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bourgogne  at  Brussels. 

In  1214,  Guerin,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  drew  up  the 
army  in  order  of  battle  in  the  field  of  Bouvines. 
GuiUaume  le  Breton,  chaplain  to  the  king,  Philip 
Augustus,  standing  behind  his  sovereign,  entoned 
with  such  vigor,  first  the  psalm,  Benedictus  Dom- 
inus  and  then  the  Exsurgat  Deus,  as  to  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  splendid  victory  gained  by  our 
brave  warriors  on  that  memorable  day. 

But  by  the  side  of  the  liturgic  music,  a  new 
form  of  the  art  was  developing  itself  keeping 
step  with  the  progress  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
first  movement  of  which  is  the  famous  oath  pro- 
nounced by  the  troops  of  Louis  the  German  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  formed  an  alliance 
agamst  Lothaire,  Emperor  of  Italy.* 


During  the  time  of  Philip  I.,  the  chanson  fran- 
foise  had  appeared  above  the  horizon  and  its 
most  famous  adepts  during  the  twelfth  century 
were,  Count  de  Bethune,  Giles  de  Beaumont, 
Jean  de  Neuville,  Helinand,  Count  de  Soissons, 
Christian  de  Troyes,  Auboin  de  Sezanne,  Perrin 
Dangecourt,  Blondel  de  Nesles,  Gace  Brule,  Ra- 
oul  de  Coucy,  and  above  all,  Thibaud  IV.,  Count 
de  Champagne  and  king  of  Navarre. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  the  chanson  is  the 
lay,  a  sort  of  plaintive  elegy  upon  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  love.  The  chansons  royales,  so 
called  because  sung  at  court,  had  usually  five 
couplets  ;  to  this  was  added  the  envoi,  a  dedica- 
tion composed  generally  of  three  or  four  verses. 
The  songs,  called  among  the  Provcnijals,  tensons, 
were  a  form  of  the  chanson  in  dialogue,  which 
turned  upon  some  point  debated  by  two  interlo- 
cutors. This  species  of  the  duo  alternate  took  at 
a  later  period  the  title  of  jeu-parte'.  The  sirvente 
was  a  form  of  satire,  in  which  the  poets  attacked 
the  vices  of  their  time.  The  sonnet  was  the 
chansonnette  of  the  time ;  the  renverdie  celebra- 
ted the  return  of  verdure  and  the  spring  time. 
The  music  of  the  chansons  was  noted  in  the 
longs  and  breves  of  the  plain  chant — square 
notes,  without  bars  to  measure  the  rhythm  and 
written  upon  a  staff  of  four  lines  f 

These  simple  and  natural  melodies  needed  the 
aid  of  tradition  to  be  sung  so  as  to  produce  their 
full  effect,  they  were  executed  either  solo  or  with 
the  accompaniment  of  either  harp  or  viol.  The 
harp  of  that  age  had  24  strings  ;  an  old  poet  has 
given  each  an  allegorical  name.  The  role  was  a 
hurdy-gurdy,  named  thus  (Latin,  rota)  from  its 
wheel.  Finally,  under  Philip  of  Valois,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  musical  instruments  were  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  thirty.  But  let  us  not 
anticipate. 

The  Jonglerie,  which  originated  about  the 
twelfth  century,  was  composed  of  fonr  distinct 
orders;  1.  The  Trouveres,  who  were  poets  and 
authors;  2.  The  Chanteres,  who  executed  the 
works  of  the  preceding ;  3.  The  Conteurs,  who 
finally  became  historians  ;  and  the  Jongleurs,  who 
played  upon  instruments.  Philip  Augustus  hav- 
ing driven  them  from  the  French  Court  (doubt- 
less for  their  immorality),  they  travelled  from  city 
to  city ;  but  after  this  banishment  their  profession 
declined.  Meantime  many  of  them  had  acquired 
considerable  fortunes,  and  a  few  great  lords  fol- 
lowed their  exampte  in  cultivating  poetry  and 
music,  though  merely  as  an  indulgence  of  their 
taste  and  not  for  profit. 

The  principal  didactic  author  of  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  the  illustrious  Guido 
d'Arezzo;  he  invented  the  staflf[?],  the  clefs, 
and  various  musical  exercises  or  formulas,  which 
would  be  found  even  now  excellent  for  rendering 

*  The  first  writers  were  Norman;  we  owe  to  them  the  Ro- 
mau  du  rou  and  that  of  Alexandre,  which  gives  us  the  term, 
Alexandrine  verses.  After  the  Normans  the  Proven(;al  trouba- 
dours cultivated  the  ^aie  science,  which  extended  to  Paris  and 
the  surrounding  provinces. 

t  The  fifth  line  of  the  staff  was  added  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 


voices  true  and  supple.  Adopting  as  his  basis 
the  simple  and  pregnant  divisions  of  the  Mono- 
cord,  he  deduced  from  them  the  modern  gamut, 
to  which  ho  united  the  eight  ancient  tones  or 
modes.  His  works  are  truly  masterpieces,  and  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  music  to  publish  a 
complete  edition  of  them  with  a  translation  and 
illustratrative  notes.  {  To  Guido,  music  without 
lines  was  "  as  a  well  without  a  rope."  As  a 
teacher  he  was  so.  excellent  that  his  pupils  sung 
at  sight  with  one  month  of  instruction. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Gerbert's  Scriptores 
ecclesiastici  de  Musica  Sacra  §  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing works  of  Guido;  1.  his Micrology,  a  short 
exposition  of  his  method  of  teaching  music ;  2,  a 
treatise  in  Latin  verse,  giving  an  excellent  view 
of  his  method;  3  and 4,  rules  and  an  epistle  upon 
the  chant  inconnu.  He  gives  in  it  the  famous 
gamut  drawn  from  the  hymn  of  St.  John,  excel- 
lent exercises  tor  striking  intervals,  and  the  ad- 
vice to  color  the  lines  C  yellow  and  F  red. 
These  various  and  remarkable  improvements 
gained  him  great  praise  from  Pope  John,  who 
then  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  5th 
treatise  of  Guido  is  a  corrective  for  the  crowd  of 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  Gregorian  chant. 
What  would  the  venerable  monk  say  if  he  could 
come  back  to  earth  now  ?  The  6th  and  last 
shows  how  music  is  founded  upon  arithmetic,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  Guido  was  its  author. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  counterpoint  was  developed 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  under 
the  learned  and  skillful  pens  of  Bernon,  John 
Cotton,  Guido  de  Chablis,  John  de  Garlande, 
Francon  de  Cologne,  Aristote,  Aribou  the  scho- 
lastic, Peter  Picard,  John  de  Bourgogne,  Jerome 
of  Moravia  and  Walter  Odington.  We  leave  it 
to  the  learned  to  elucidate  their  barbarous  and 
doubtful  texts ;  for  our  part  let  us  examine  the 
musical  documents  of  that  epoch  which  we  have 
been  able  to  procure,  and  which  are  still  little 
known. 

The  music  of  the  chansons  of  Count  Thibaut 
is  stamped  with  grace  and  nature  ;  it  is  still  but 
a  kind  of  unmeasured  plain  chant,  though,  here 
and  there,  we  find  melodic  forms  full  of  beauty. 
I  cannot  say  so  much  upon  the  rondos  in  three 
parts  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  nor  of  the  dechants 
and  motets  in  two  and  three  parts  with  or  without 
imitations,  which  M.  Coussemaker  has  edited  with 
so  much  pains.  The  youngest  pupils  of  counter- 
point in  the  Conservatory  at  Paris  would  write 
more  correctly  and  at  the  same  time  more  agree- 
ably for  the  ear. 

Among  the  specimens  contained  in  the  beauti- 
ful volume  of  Mr.  Coussemaker,  we  have  always 
remarked,  the  Lamentations  of  Rachel,  consoled 
by  an  angel ;  this  has  both  sentiment  and  color. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  two  pieces  pretty  well 
wrought  out  and  which  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  mysteries  and  liturgic  dramas,  so 
numerous  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Wise  and 
Foolish   Virgins  is  a  sort  of  short  oratorio,  not 

t  This  work  is  now  promised  by  M.  Adrian  de  La  Fage. 
§  This  work  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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wanting  in  interest ;  it  begins  with  a  choral  after 
which  many  stanzas  alternate  between  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  virgins.  Merchants  interrupt  the 
declamation  of  the  latter,  and  then,  after  some 
words  of  Christ,  demons  seize  the  foolish  virgins 
and  send  them  to  hell  headlong. 

The  Prophets  of  Christ  form  a  series  of  recita- 
tives analogous  to  our  key  of  F  major.  After  a 
general  prologue  by  the  precentor,  he  addressses, 
successively,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  David, 
Elizabeth,  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  to  Virgil, 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Sybil  and  all  reply 
each  in  his  own  manner,  that  Christ  will  come 
and  that  he  will  be  adored  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe. 

The  dance  air  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
drawn  from  the  Library  at  Lisle,  appears  to  us 
beautifnl  in  character  ;  it  resembles  the  ancient 
hourrees,  which  are  still  sometimes  heard  from 
country  fiddlers.  I  have  noted  it  from  the  man- 
uscript, very  diiferently  from  the  learned  M. 
Cousseraaker ;  I  prefer,  as  my  own,  my  version 
to  his,  and  yet  I  dare  not  afErm  mine  to  be  the 
more  correct.  As  the  measure  is  not  indicated, 
the  melodic  sentiment  and  intuition  must  in 
some  degree  here  supply  the  fault  owing  to  the 
fact  that  notation  was  then  in  its  infancy. 

The  words  of  this  air  are  very  moral ;  they 
signify  that  "  nobility  adorned  with  good  morals 
has  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  world." 

But  we  have  reached  a  period  of  decay;  it  is 
that  in  which  we  see,  upon  solemn  words  in 
Latin,  upon  fragments  of  the  psalms  and  Evan- 
gelists, a  dechant  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and 
thoroughly  profane.  We  are  involuntarily  re- 
minded of  the  obscenities  in  stone,  which  may 
be  seen  in  nooks  and  corners  of  our  old  ca- 
thedrals, or  of  the  gross  illuminations,  which 
sometimes  disfigure  precious  manuscripts  of 
pious  and  mystic  prayer-books. 

There  is  then  an  angel  and  a  demon  in  our 
poor  humanity,  and  the  above  is  a  most  complete 
and  irreputable  proof  of  it.  How  else  could 
they  sing  a  galliard  during  the  Introit,  a  jest 
during  the  Graduale,  words  like  these  "  God  !  I 
could  not  sleep  at  night  "  while  others  sang  "  Et 
vide  ed  inclina  aurem  tuam."  They  mingle  the 
most  opposite  elements, — profane  art  with 
sacred — farce  with  solemn  instruction. 

Here  probably  is  the  justification  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Jonyleurs  by  Philip  Augustus,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  reason  for  the  famous  bull 
of  John  XXII.,  against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal music.  A  little  more  and  music  would  have 
been  banished  entirely  from  the  churches,  and  if 
God  had  not  raised  up  a  genius  like  Palestrina,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  music  in  the  old 
basilicas.  But  such  a  fall  was  not  yet  to  take 
place.  Before  its  disappearance,  the  Art  of  the 
middle  ages,  between  Ihe  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  produced  all  its  flowers  and  fruits  ;  it 
was  only  upon  the  revival  or  art  letters,  that  it 
by  degrees  gave  up  its  territory  to  antique  and 
and  pagan  art.  We  hope  that  in  our  epoch,  it 
may  revive,  profiting  by  the  knowledge  accpiired 
by  study  and  experience  and  employing  it  in  a 
still  more  grand  and  profitable  manner  for  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  humanity. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Diarist  in  Paris. 

Pake.  Deo.  26,  1860. 
The  short-visagod,  taciturn  Spectator,  during 


his  visit  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  was  pleased 
with  the  old  gentleman's  arrangements  in  rela- 
tion to  preaching ;  instead  of  calling  upon  his 
curate  to  deliver  a  weekly  discourse  of  his  own 
apropos  to  nothing,  he  gave  him  all  his  time  for 
parochial  duties,  preferring  on  Sunday  to  have 
him  read  a  sermon  in  strong  English  and  fullness 
of  thought  of  the  old  masters  of  the  art,  Taylor, 
South,  and  others  like  them.  How  often  I  have 
wished  that  this  might  be  done  not  only  in  old 
England  in  Sir  Roger's  chapel,  but  in  New  Eng- 
land in  many  a  meeting-house,  where  I  have  suf- 
fered out  my  hour ! 

The  principle  is  a  good  one  in  other  matters 
than  preaching  ;  where  the  right  thing  has  been 
well  said,  why  strive  to  say  it  again  ?  If  a  man 
has  no  impulse  within  to  say  something,  which  is 
truly  his  own,  why  labor  to  fill  so  many  pages 
of  manuscript  ? 

Now  this  is  in  fact  an  apology,  if  one  is  needed, 
for  not  undertaking  to  make  a  mass  of  matter 
upon  certain  musical  topics  here  and,  instead 
thereof,  giving  you  a  letter  or  two,  made  up 
mainly  from  translations.  A  man,  who  signs 
himself  Alexis  Azevedo,  is  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Opirdoiie  Nationale.  He  gives  a  weekly 
article  and  this  article  I  find  always  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  He  says,  what  he  has  to 
say,  much  better  that  I  can,  and  moreover,  if  I 
give  specimens  of  his  articles  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  thereby  something  of  the 
tone  in  which  actors,  singers  and  composers  are 
here  spoken  of  There  is  plain  speaking,  and 
pointed ;  faults  are  not  smoothed  over,  nor  de- 
served praise  withheld.  Besides  this,  the  critics 
know  what  they  are  about,  at  least  judging  from 
the  French  point  of  view. 

I  go  back  five  or  six  weeks  and  begin  with  the 
first  appearance  of  M'lle  Sax  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  she  having  been  previously  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique. 

At  the  time- of  this  young  lady's  appearance  at 
the  Lyrique,  says  M.  Azevedo,  we  were  among 
the  first  to  bid  her  welcome.  Her  magnificent 
voice,  and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  she 
sang  the  part,  and  so  delicate  and  self-sustained, 
of  the  countess  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  were 
in  our  opinion  the  best  promise  of  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture. Others  have  shared  our  opinion  as  is 
proved  by  her  call  after  a  short  stay  at  the 
Lyrique  to  the  Grand  Opera  to  take  the  leading 
mezzo-soprano  parts. 

So  long  as  the  young  songstress  was  making 
her  first  attempts  between  Mad.  Carvalho  and 
Mad.  Ugalde  —  those  excellent  and  devoted  god- 
mothers—  there  was  little  necessity  of  giving 
her  counsel ;  for  she  was  learning  both  from  pre- 
cept and  example.  But  at  the  opera  things  are 
not  in  the  same  fashion — precept  is  often  want- 
ing, and  the  examples  are  not  all  to  be  followed. 
Bloreover  the  parts  for  a  mezzo-soprano  are 
essentially  dramatic,  written  mainly  for  declama- 
tion, sometimes  even  for  screaming,  and  are 
therefore  not  the  thing  for  a  young,  not  thorough- 
ly educated  beginner. 

Now,  a  soprano,  singing  the  parts  of  Mathilde 
or  Lucie,  may  by  this  exercise  reach  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  art.  So  can  a  contralto,  in  the 
single  part  of  Leonore  in  La  Favorite.  But 
Alice,  Valentine,  Rachel  are  parts  better  fitted 
to  form  the  actress  than  the  singer.  These  being 
her  parts,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
certain  observations  to  M'lle  Sax,  the  only  object 


of  which  is  to  aid  her  in  preserving  her  fine  or- 
gan as  long  as  possible. 

M'lle  Sa.x  sings  rather  by  instinct  than  from 
knowledge  ;  she  owes  more  to  nature  than  to 
art.  Her  voice  ample  and  of  fine  quality  is 
wanting  in  ductility  and  is  sometimes  a  little  out 
of  tune  in  passages  requiring  much  force. 

To  soften  her  fine  voice,  and  gain  the  power  of 
producing  fine  shades  and  contrasts  and  conquer 
an  immovable  firmness  of  pitch,  she  needs  to 
study  vocalization  and  the  producing  of  pure 
tones  with  some  Italian  master  of  the  old  school. 
Above  all  she  must  husband  her  resources,  seek 
out  her  faults,  and  not  give  up  to  fatigue  and  the 
bad  vocal  tendencies  of  the  parts  given  her  at 
the  opera,  as  so  many  have  done. 

The  part  of  Rachel  (in  Halevy's  Jewess),  in 
which  we  more  particularly  marked  the  perform- 
ance of  M'lle  Sax,  is  one  which  demands  infinite 
care  and  extreme  skill  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
purity  and  freshness  of  a  frail  voice.  Had  we 
leisure  we  might  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Jewess  in  proof  of  this  assertion  ;  but  time  and 
space  both  are  wanting  for  so  formidable  an 
undertaking.  We  may  perhaps  do  it  some  day, 
nevertheless.  Meantime,  we  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  the  music  of  Rachel  is  not 
precisely  a  gushing  warbling,  and  that  a  young 
person  whose  voice  needs  both  firmness  and 
suppleness  cannot  find  in  it  that  fine  vocal  style 
which  is  needful  to  her  profession.  In  fact  it  is 
not  written  in  a  good  vocal  style ;  we  desire  no 
other  proof  of  this  than  that  fine  (?)  skip  of  the 
voice — an  interval  of  eleven  notes — between  the 
words  '  Dieu  '  and  '  vengeur  ' — an  interval  doubt- 
less placed  there  to  glorify  the  grammatical  rule, 
that  the  adjective  must  agree  with  the  noun ! 
We  need  no  other  proof  than  the  tormenting  ac- 
companiments, roaring,  impenetrable  to  the 
human  voice,  which  often  tempt  us  to  e.xclaim, 
"  for  mercy's  sake,  halt  a  moment,  and  let  us 
hear  the  rest  of  the  song,"  and  which  with  an 
implacable  persistence  seem  to  reply,  "  well 
don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?  " 

No,  M'lle  Sax  ought  not  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test with  these  invincible  accompaniments,  of  the 
result  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  She 
should  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of  singing  out 
of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  theatre  her  tactics 
should  be  such  as  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing the  principal  points  of;  viz.,  to  produce  her 
"  effects "  in  places  where  the  accompaniment 
allows  the  voice  to  be  heard  and  to  make  up,  in 
passages  of  powerful  orchestration,  for  the  want 
of  sreat  loudness  and  exertion  of  the  lungs,  by  a 
neat  articulation  and  strongly  accented  syllables 
and  by  such  appropriate  gestures,  as  will  make 
her  presence  more  felt  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest,  than  by  the  most  evident  efforts  and 
most  dangerous  straining  of  the  voice. 

By  means  of  such  care  and  pi-ecautions  M'lle 
Marie  Sax  may  with  right  aspire  to  the  position 
of  a  worthy,  perhaps  a  great  artiste.  At  all 
events  she  will  last  longer  than  her  predecessors, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  to  be  disdained. 

The  D.  finds  the  above  to  be  good  and  sensi- 
ble words,  conveying  a  lesson,  which  may  be 
studied  profitably,  also  out  of  Paris;  and  by 
others  than  M'lle  Marie  Sax. 

Now  to  what  M.  Azevedo  says  of  Ronconi. 
After  an  absence   of  more  than  three   years 
Ronconi  makes  his  appearance  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Italian   Opera  in  the  part  of  Figaro.     Ron- 
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coni  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  dramatic  individualities  of  om- 
time.  If  any  comparison  was  necessary  we 
might  compare  liini  to  our  own  Frederick  Le- 
niaitre.  Everytliing  he  touches  bears  the  im- 
press of  his  originality.  But  is  this  the  idea  of 
the  authors,  that  he  should  render  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  lie  conceives  his  parts  ?  It  may 
be  permitted,  indeed  we  ai'e  forced  to  doubt  this. 
It  is  rather  his  own,  Ronconi's,  ideas,  which  he 
pxpressses,  the  piece  being  but  his  medium.  But 
then  wliat  genius  in  his  transformations,  what 
knowledge  of  scenic  effect  in  his  rendering  ! 

One  can  hardly  speak  too  strongly  of  what  he 
he  has  made  the  part  of  Figaro.-  It  is  certainly 
no  longer  the  Figaro  of  Beaumarchais  and 
Rossini,  which  adds  a  few  cunning  tricks  to  a 
torrent  of  fun  without  parallel  ;  it  is  another 
Figaro,  master  of  himself  and  of  the  others,  a 
diplomat,  a  dry  old  fde — a  cat  in  a  bird  cage. 
He  plays  with  the  passions  of  those  about  him,  as 
with  cJiuss-men,  utterly  without  sympathy.  Not 
only  do  they  excite  no  answering  emotion  in 
him,  but  he  does  not  even  seem  to  comprehend 
them  except  as  means  to  aid  him  in  his  projects. 
With  what  disdainful,  skeptical  cruel  raillery,  he 
receives  the  letter  which  Rosina  sends  to  Lindor. 
Certcs,  this  Figaro  can  never  love,  nor,  what  is 
more,  be  jealous  of  Suzanne ;  this  man  makes 
the  marriaije  impossible. 

The  stealthy  manner  in  which  he  listens  to  the 
air  of  Bartolo,  on  calumny,  is  in  itself  a  poem. 
With  a  few  steps,  gestures  and  attitudes  the 
artist  makes  of  this  scene  of  espyal  one  of  sur- 
passing interest. 

It  is  strange  that  notwithstanding  the  deal  of 
originality  which  Ronconi  impresses  upon  the 
Barber  of  Beaumarchais  and  Rossini,  he  never 
tires  with  filling  his  part  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing buffooneries  ;  yet  true  to  himself  he  executes 
them  with  an  imperturable  coolness;  his  com- 
rades can  hardly  restrain  themselves,  and  some- 
times do  not.  For  instance  on  the  first  evening 
he  had  worked  out  a  sort  of  trill  or  shake,  by  a 
curious  intermixture  of  three  or  four  different 
voices;  seeing  that  Mad.  Alboni  could  hardly 
keep  her  countenance  at  such  an  unheard  of 
trill,  he-  made  a  horrible  grimace  of  the  sort 
which  Panurge  executes  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  abash  the  Englishman.  The  most  hardened 
could  not  see  that  memorable  grimace  without  a 
smile.  Mad.  Alboni  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
for  a  moment  behind  the  scenes.  We  should 
never  end  if  we  undertook  to  describe  all  the 
tricks  played  by  him  with  the  napkin  in  the 
shaving  scene,  Bartolo's  great  cane,  where  he 
chases  Bazile  from  the  stage,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  drolleries,  which  we  do  not  approve  in  such 
abundance,  but  which  still  are  worthy  of  notice, 
being  executed  with  such  incredible  skill. 

French  words  scattered  through  the  Italian 
dialogue  were  not  wanting,  as  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved. In  the  serenade  scene,  Figaro,  handinj 
the  guitar  to  the  count,  said  "  It  is  tuned  to  the 
normal  pitch."  Mario  for  the  first  time  singing  in 
new  pitch,  made  the  most  natural  gesture  of 
astonishment  in  the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  normal  pitch,  permit  us  to 
make  a  slight  digression.  People  think  this  a 
new  thing.  Not  at  all ;  why,  in  the  year  2284 
before  Christ,  Chun,  successor  of  Yao,  Emperor 
of  China,  established  nniformity  of  weights 
measures  and   musical  pitch  throughout  his  em- 


pire.* The  means  employed  by  the  Chinese  to 
regulate  this  matter  is  curious  enough.  They 
take  a  hollow  bamboo  of  a  certain  determinate 
length,  and  fill  it  with  grains  of  millet.  If  the 
grains  prove  to  be  of  the  exact  number  prescrib- 
ed, this  bamboo  will  give  their  normal  pitch  of 
A.  If  not  they  change  the  bamboo  until  one  is 
found  of  the  same  length  of  course,  and  of  the 
right  diameter  to  exactly  hold  the  millet.  One 
sees  instantly,  that  they  have  not  reached  quite 
the  nicety  of  our  experimenters  ! 

But  return  we  to  Ronconi ;  in  the  trio  of  the 
Barber  where  the  count  and  Rosina  instead  of 
hurrying  away  down  the  ladder  from  the  balcony, 
stop  to  sing  of  love  and  relieve  their  feelings  in 
never-ending  roulades,  this  Figaro's  impatient 
movements  are  really  exciting  to  the  audience. 
He  goes  and  comes ;  stamps  his  foot ;  bites  his 
lips,  folds  his  arms;  pulls  the  count  by  the  cloak. 
There  is  a  marvellous  intelligence  in  such  by- 
play. 

Now  we  shall  doubtless  be  asked  if  Ronconi 
preserved  his  voice  and  talents  as  a  singer.  We 
honestly  answer — we  do  not  know.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  curious  on  this  point 
until  we  have  heard  him  in  a  part  where  the 
singing  is  more  than  the  acting.  Now,  in  the 
Barber  he  acts  more  than  he  sings;  or  rather  he 
is  continually  in  action  and  never  singing. 

Of  Mario  our  critic  says  : — 

Mario  has  returned  to  us  !  Has  he  preserved 
his  voice  and  vocalization  ?  Has  he  gained  ? 
Has  he  lost  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say ;  be  it  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  the  new  pitch,  to  which 
he  must  become  accustomed,  or  has  he  caught 
cold,  nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  M.  Mario ;  now 
rising  to  artistic  heights  now  sinking  to  depths 
incredible.  All  that  we  can  affirm  is,  that  there 
is  nobody  within  our  knowledge  able  to  sing  the 
opening  eavatina  of  the  Barber  like  him. 

Now  read  M.  Azevedo  on  Mad.  "\'iardot  ami 
Gluck,  and  see  what  a  good  lesson  he  gives  to 
vocalists. 

The  return  of  Mad.  Viardot  to  the  Theatre 
L5-rique  gives  us  again  the  immortal  Orplte'e  of 
Gluck.  However  it  be  with  others,  we  do  not 
cease  to  hear  and  admire  this  music  at  once  so 
clear  and  profound,  grand  and  simple  as  the 
antique,  pathetic  as  tragedy,  descriptive  as 
painting,  in  which  through  the  careful  use  of  the 
simplest  means,  the  grandest  possible  efllects  are 
produced  every  moment.  Full  of  power,  emo- 
tion and  a  sacred  fire  which  she  radiates  upon  all 
about  her.  Mad.  Viardot  proves  herself  at  every 
repetition,  as  upon  her  first  appearance, — a 
great  lyric  tragedienne  throughout  the  piece, 
an  extraordmary  singer  in  the  final  air  of  the 
1st  act.  Let  us  linger  a  moment  upon  her  man- 
ner of  singing  this  air,  for  it  is  the  last  living  ves- 
tige of  the  art  of  vocalization  in  the  serious  style 
as  practised  by  her  illustrious  father  and  his  con- 
temporaries. They  sang  their  ornaments  and 
roulades  with  the  full  voice,  with  fire,  strength, 
feeling.  With  them  they  were  not  mere  scales, 
trills,  divisons,  but  means  of  expression  as 
pathetic,  true,  touching  as  the  accents  of  the 
recitative  or  the  pure  melody.  And  here  we 
have  defined  in  a  word,  the  "lyric  traijedy  in 
ornate  style."  When,  for  instance,  a  work  like 
the   OteUo  was  executed   by  the  performers   of 

*  See,  Historic  general  dc  la  Mifsique  ei  de  la  Danse  by 
de  la  ¥nge,  vol.  I.  p,  48.  I  think  the  work  is  in  the  Boston 
public  Library, 


genius,  who  added  to  their  natural  endowments 
tlie  true  vocal  culture,  both  the  characters  and 
the  alterations  of  the  piece  gained  largely  from 
music  in  energy  and  relief.  Now-a-days,  the 
singers  in  executing  ornaments  and  showing  off 
their  vocal  agility,  only  employ  about  an  eighth 
of  their  voices  —  Othello  coos,  lago  cackles  and 
crows. 

Thus  the  intention  of  the  composer  disappears, 
the  tragedy  vanishes,  and  nothing  of  Olelln  re- 
mains but  beautiful  melodies  and  charming  feats 
of  vocalization.  And  yet  we  live  at  a  period 
when  all  the  strength  of  the  human  voice  is 
called  into  requisition  both  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Why  not  then  use  it  where  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  composer's  idea  ?  Alas  !  people  no 
longer  know  how  to  sing  ! 

A  little  piece  just  brought  out  at  the  BoufTes 
is  spoken  of  thus  : — 

At  the  Bouffes-Parisiennes  a  short  one  act 
piece  has  come  upon  the  stage,  entitled  Vllotel  de 
la  Paste,  music  by  M.  Dufresne,  composer  of  the 
Valet  de  Gascorjne.  Tlie  score  is  markworthy 
for  its  abundance  of  natural  melodies  and  by  a 
very  intelligent  application  of  music  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  theatre.  It  has  a  serenade,  two 
quartettes  and  many  other  striking  things  of  the 
right  sort.  The  more  we  hear  the  music  of 
Dufresne,  the  more  we  are  assured  that  this 
composer,  by  his  view  of  melody,  his  spirit  and 
scenic  tact,  might  keep  up,  with  happy  and  bril- 
liant success  the  traditions  of  our  truly  national 
comic  opera,  now  obscured  by  the  mists  and  fogs 
which  come  to  us  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Will 
then  an  opportunity  bo  given  this  gentleman  to 
exhibit  his  fine  capacities,  by  intrusting  to  him  a 
good  text  to  be  composed  for  good  singers  ?  We 
doubt  it,  for  the  composer  is  guilty  of  the  greatest 
of  faults  —  he  is  a  Frenchman  ! 


Goethe  and  Mendelssohn. 

TuE   First    Meeting   between   the  r'OET  and 

THE    COMPOSEE. 

51.  Le  Rallstab,  a  German  writer  of  considerable 
reputation,  has  recently  published  in  Germany  two 
volumes  of  his  nutobiograpliy,  replete  with  interest- 
ins  gossip  about  distinguisliod  men.  He  tells  the 
following  tale  of  the  meeting  of  the  author  of  Faust 
and  the  composer  of  Elijah  : — 

In  the  evening  we  assembled  in  Goethe's  rooms  to 
tea,  for  he  had  invited  a  largo  party  of  his  Weimar 
musical  acquaintances,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  boy's  extraordinary  talents.  Presently  Goethe 
made  his  appearance  ;  he  came  from  his  study,  and 
had  a  habit — at  least  I  generally  noticed  it — of  wait- 
ing till  all  the  guests  were  assembled  ere  he  showed 
himself.  Till  that  period  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  did  the  duties  of  host  in  the  most  amiable  way. 
A  certain  solemnity  was  visible  among  the  guests 
prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  poet,  and  even 
those  who  stood  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  un- 
derwent a  feeling  of  veneration.  His  slow,  serious 
walk,  his  impressive  features,  which  expressed  the 
strength  rather  than  weakness  of  old  age,  the  lofty 
forehead,  the  white,  abundant  hair,  lastly,  the  deep 
voice  and  slow  way  of  speaking,  all  united  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  His  "  Good  evening"  was  addressed 
to  all,  but  he  walked  up  to  Zelter  tii'st,  and  shook  his 
hand  cordially.  Feli.x  Mendelssohn  looked  up  with 
sparkling  eyes  at  the  snow-white  head  of  the  poet. 
The  latter,  however,  placed  his  hands  kindly  on  the 
boy's  head  and  said,  "  Now  you  shall  play  us  some- 
thing."    Zelter  nodded  his  assent. 

The  piano  was  opened  and  lights  arranged  on  the 
desk.  Mendelssohn  asked  Zelter,  to  whom  he  dis- 
played a  thoroughly  childish  devotiou  and  confidence, 
"  What  shall  I  play  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  you  can,"  the  latter  replied,  in  his 
peculiarly  sharp  voice  ;  "  whatever  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  you." 

To  me,  who  kneiv  what  the  boy  could  do,  and  that 
no  task  was  too  difficult  for  him,  this  seemed  an  un- 
just depreciation  of  his  faculties.  It  was  at  length 
arranged  that  he  should  play  ajfantasia,  which  he  did 
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to  the  wonder  of  all.  But  the  young  artist  knew 
« hen  to  leave  off,  and  thus  the  effect  he  produced 
was  all  the  greater.  A  silence  of  surprise  ensued 
when  he  raised  his  hands  from  the  keys  after  a  loud 
finale. 

Zelter  was  the  first  to  interrupt  the  silence  in  his 
humorous  way,  by  saying  aloud,  "  Ha,  you  must 
have  been  dreaming  of  kobolds  and  dragons ;  why, 
that  went  over  stick  and  stone !"  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  perfect  indifference  in  his  tone,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  remarkable  in  the  matter.  With- 
out doubt  the  teacher  intended  to  prevent,  in  this 
way,  the  danger  of  a  too  brilliant  triumph.  Tlie 
playing,  however,  as  it  could  not  well  otherwise, 
aroused  the  highest  admiration  of  all  present,  and 
Goethe,  especially,  was  full  of  the  warmest  delight. 
He  encouraged  the  lad,  in  whose  childish  features 
joy,  pride  and  confusion  were  at  once  depicted,  by 
taking  his  head  between  his  hands,  patting  him  kind- 
ly, and  saying  jestingly,  "  But  you  will  not  get  otF 
with  that.  You  must  play  more  pieces  before  we  re- 
cognize your  merits." 

"  But  "what  shall  I  play,"  Felix  asked,  "  Herr  Pro- 
fessor t" — he  was  wont  to  address  Zelter  by  this 
title — "what  shall  I  play  now?" 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  properly  retained  the 
pieces  the  young  virtuoso  now  performed,  for  they 
were  numerous.  I  will,  however,  mention  the  most 
interesting. 

Goethe  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bach's  fugues, 
which  a  musician  of  Berka,  a  little  town  about  ten 
miles  from  Weimar,  came  to  play  to  him  repeatedly. 
Felix  was  therefore  requested  to  play  a  fugue  of  the 
grand  old  master.  Zelter  selected  it  from  the  music 
book,  and  the  boy  played  it  without  any  preparation, 
but  with  perfect  certainty. 

Goethe's  delight  grew  with  the  boy's  extraordinary 
powers.  Among  other  things  he  requested  hira  to 
play  a  minuet. 

"  Shall  I  play  you  the  loveliest  in  the  whole 
world  V  he  asked,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Well,  and  which  is  that  V 

He  played  the  minuet  from  Don  Giovanni. 

Goethe  stood  by  the  instrument,  listening,  joy 
glistening  in  his  features.  He  wished  for  the  over- 
ture of  the  opera  after  the  minuet ;  but  this  the 
player  roundly  declined,  with  the  assertion  that  it 
could  not  be  played  as  it  was  written,  and  nobody 
dared  make  any  alteration  in  it.  He,  however,  of- 
fered to  play  the  overture  to  "  Figaro."  He  com- 
menced it  with  a  lightness  of  touch — such  certainty 
and  clearness  as  I  never  heard  again.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  the  orchestral  effects  so  magniKcently 
that  the  effect  was  extraordinary  ;  and  I  can  honestly 
state  that  it  afforded  me  more  gratilication  than  ever 
an  orchestral  performance  did.  Goethe  grew  more 
and  more  cheerful  and  kind,  and  even  played  tricks 
with  the  talented  lad. 

"  Well,  come,"  he  said,  "  you  have  only  played 
me  pieces  you  know,  but  now  we  will  see  whether 
you  can  play  something  you  do  not  know.  I  will 
put  you  on  tri.al." 

Goethe  went  out,  reentered  the  room  in  a  few  mo- 
ments and  had  a  roll  of  music  in  his  hand.  "  I  have 
fetched  something  from  my  manuscript  collection. 
Now  we  will  try  you.  Do  you  think  you  can  play 
this?" 

He  laid  a  page,  with  clear  but  small  notes,  on  the 
desk.  It  was  Mozart's  handwriting.  Whether 
Goethe  told  us  so  or  it  was  written  on  the  paper  I 
forget,  and  only  remember  that  Felix  glowed  with 
delight  at  the  name,  and  an  indescribable  feeling 
came  over  us  all,  partly  enthusiasm  and  joy,  partly 
admiration  and  expectation.  Goethe,  the  aged  man, 
who  lays  a  manuscript  of  Mozart,  who  had  been 
buried  thirty  years  ago,  before  a  lad  so  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  to  play  at  sight,  in  truth  such  a 
constellation  may  be  termed  a  rarity. 

The  young  artist  played  with  the  most  perfect 
certainty,  not  making  the  slightest  mistake,  though 
the  manuscript  was  far  from  easy  reading.  The 
task  was  certainly  not  difficult,  especially  for  Men- 
delssohn, as  it  was  only  an  adagio  ;  still  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  doing  it  as  the  lad  did,  for  he  played  it 
as  if  he  had  been  practising  it  for  years. 

Goethe  adherred  to  his  good-humored  tone,  while 
all  the  rest  applauded.  "  That  is  nothing,"  he  said; 
"  others  could  read  that  too.  But  I  will  now  give 
,  you  something  over  which  you  will  stick,  so  take 
care." 

With  these  words  he  produced  another  paper, 
which  he  laid  on  the  desk.  This  certainly  looked 
very  strange.  It  was  difficult  to  say  were  they  notes 
or  only  a  paper  ruled  and  splashed  with  ink  and 
blots.  Felix  Mendelssohn,  in  his  surprise,  laughed 
loudly.  How  is  that  written  ■?  Who  can  read  if?" 
he  said. 

But  suddenly  he  became  serious,  for  while  Goethe 
was   saying,  "  Now,  guess  who   wrote  it  V  Zelter, 


who  had  walked  up  to  the  piano  and  looked  over 
the  boy's  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Beethoven 
wrote  that !  any  one  could  see  it  a  mile  off.  He  al- 
ways writes  with  a  broomstick,  and  passes  his  sleeve 
over  the  notes  before  they  are  dry.  I  have  plenty  of 
his  manuscripts.     They  are  easy  to  know." 

At  the  mention  of  the  name,  as  I  remarked,  Men- 
delssohn had  suddenly  grown  serious — even  more 
than  serious.  A  shade  of  awe  was  visible  on  his 
features.  Goethe  regarded  him  with  searching  eyes, 
from  which  delight  beamed.  The  boy  kept  his  eyes 
immovably  fixed  on  the  manuscript,  and  a  look  of 
glad  surprise  flew  over  his  features  as  he  traced  a 
brilliant  thought  amid  the  chaos  of  confused,  blurred 
notes. 

But  all  this  lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  for  Goethe 
wished  to  make  a  severe  trial,  and  give  the  perform- 
er no  time  for  preparation.  "  You  see,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  told  you  that  you  would  stick.  .  Now  try 
it ;  show  us  what  you  can  do." 

Felix  began  pl.aying  immediately.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple melody  ;  if  clearly  written  a  trifling,  I  may  say 
no  task,  for  even  a  moderate  performer.  But  to  fol- 
low it  through  the  scrambling  labyrinth  required  a 
quickness  and  certainty  of  eye  such  as  few  are  able 
to  attain.  I  glanced  with  surprise  at  the  leaf,  and 
tried  to  hum  the  tune,  but  many  of  the  notes  were 
perfectly  illegible,  or  had  to  bo  sought  at  the  most 
unexpected  corners,  as  the  boy  often  pointed  out  with 
a  laugh. 

He  played  it  through  once  in  this  way,  generally 
correctly,  hut  stopping  at  times,  and  correcting  sev- 
eral mistakes  with  a  quick  "  No,  so  ;  "  then  he  ex- 
claimed. "Now  I  will  play  it  to  you."  And  this 
second  time  not  a  note  was  missing.  "  This  is  Bee- 
thoven, this  passage,"  he  said  once  turning  to  me, 
as  if  he  had  come  across  something  which  sharply 
displayed  the  master's  peculiar  style.  "  That  is  true 
Beethoven.     I  recognize  him  in  it  at  once." 

With  this  trial-piece  Goethe  broke  off.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  young  player  again  reaped  the 
fullest  praise,  which  Goethe  veiled  in  mocking  jests, 
that  he  had  stuck  here  and  there,  and  had  not  been 
quite  sure. — Boston  Daily  Advatiser. 


Spohk  and  the  Violin. — Of  Spohr's  distin 
guished  merits  as  a  composer  of  quartets,  enough 
has  been  said  in  the  analytical  programmes  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.  The  reproduction  of  a 
few  sentences  will  suffice  to  explain,  to  such  as  have 
not  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these  per- 
formances, the  opinion  entertained  of  the  late  Kapell- 
meister of'  Hesse-Cassel  as  a  fertile  and  ingenious 
producer  in  this  particular  branch  of  his  art.  As  a 
composer  of  quartets — it  was  urged — and  indeed  of 
all  varieties  of  chamber  music, — for  stringed  mstru- 
ments,  Spohr  eminently  excelled.  Only  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  can  he  said  to 
have  surpassed  him  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
produced  in  this  department  almost  as  much  as  the 
last  three  in  common.  Here,  however,  his  darling 
instrument  was  at  command,  and  none  will  refuse 
to  admit  that,  as  a  writer  for  the  violin,  Spohr  was 
unrivalled.  No  predecessor  or  contemporary  has 
done  so  much  or  so  well  for  the  first  of  orchestral,  as 
it  is  the  first  of  solo,  instruments.  His  compositions 
for  the  violin  (as  a  performer  on  which,  in  many  res- 
pects, he  equally  transcended  all  competitors)  form 
one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  bequests  that 
genius  has  made  to  art.  He  represented,  moreover, 
and  pre-eminently,  the  great  German  school  of  play- 
ing, the  most  solid,  legitimate,  and  classically  pure, 
if  not  the  most  graceful,  impetuous  and  brilliant. 
"  All  the  composers  for  the  violin  put  together,  since 
legitimate  music  was  provided  for  that  instrument, 
could  not,"  says  a  modern  critic,  "  make  one  Spohr." 
This  was  the  domain  in  which  he  knew  no  rival,  and 
in  which,  whether  as  producer  or  executant,  he  dis- 
tanced all  competitors.  Spohr  was  the  rock  against 
which  the  so-called  virtuosity  of  his  time  could  make 
no  head.  In  an  age  of  semi-charlatanism  he  retained 
for  his  darling  instrument  its  classic  character,  and 
dedicated  works  to  the  fiddle  which  are  likely  to  sur- 
vive while  music  continues  to  be  cultivated.  Violin- 
ists, indeed,  of  every  category,  those  alike  who  aim 
at  mere  display  and  those  who  entertain  a  worthier 
.ambition,  are  infinitely  his  debtors  ;  since,  through 
the  method  he  inculcated,  and  the  writings  he  pub- 
lished, he  not  only  regulated  taste  and  developed 
style,  but,  more  than  any  predecessor  or  contem- 
porary, helped  to  advance  the  mechanism  of  the  in- 
strument, and  thus  to  multiply  its  resources  and  vary 
its  means  of  effect.  His  quartets  (of  which  he  pro- 
duced about  three  times  as  many  as  Mozart,  and  twice 
as  many  .as  Beethoven),  his  quintets,  and  other  ex- 
amples of  what  it  termed  chamber  music,  form  a  lib- 
rary of  themselves. — Programme  of  the  Monday  Pop 
ular   Concerts. 


Ristori. 

Dreary  December  has  brought  in  its  train  the 
season  of  Advent.  In  the  welcome  given  to  an  in- 
terminable catalogue  of  religious  festivals,  we  have 
taken  a  solemn  addios  of  theatrical  amusements  — 
solemn,  not  on  account  of  the  excessive  brilliancy  of 
the  autumnal  pleasure  campaign,  but  because  the 
suggestion  of  a  good  thing  is  liable  to  create  pleas- 
ant emotions  in  the  mind  ;  whereas,  the  absence  of 
suggestion  causes  an  emotional  vacuum.  Besides 
influenzas  and  perpetual  rain  diluted,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, by  a  few  stray  sunbeams,  were  made  indurable 
in  the  consolation  of  Bellini's  heart  vibrations  and 
Meyerbeer's  intellectual  outpourings.  Influenztis 
and  rain  remain — poor  substitutes  for  melody  and 
harmony  of  sound. 

Adelaide  Eistori  inaugurated  the  autumn  season 
by  giving  six  representations  at  the  cosy  little  Nic- 
colini  theatre.  Ristori  possesses  to  so  eminent  an 
extent  the  power  of  fascination,  that  much  time 
mnst  elapse  before  sober,  calm  criticism  can  be  re- 
leased from  the  captivity  m  which  it  is  etithralled  by 
this  actress.  It  is  dilficult  to  listen  to  reason  when 
the  sight,  that  most  susceptible  of  our  senses,  is 
under  the  spell  of  enchantment  ;  for  as  long  as  men 
are  mortal,  beauty  will  have  more  or  less  worship- 
ers. Ristori,  personally,  is  very  attractive.  They 
say  that,  when  she  was  a  girl,  so  wonderful  was  her 
beauty  that  her  mere  presence  npon  the  stage  was 
sufficient  to  create  a  furore  amounting  almost  to 
frenzy.  At  that  time  she  was  simply  a  commedienne, 
and  was  not  considered  by  Florentines  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  dramatic  talent.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  ten  years,  since  her  fame  has 
been  acknowledged  abroad,  that  she  has  assumed  an 
eminent  position  in  her  profession.  Even  now  the 
Italians  are  not  willing  to  .accord  her  that  meed  of 
praise  which  is  Lavished  upon  her  by  foreign  nations. 
Ristori's  appearance  is  quite  anomaly.  It  is  of  a 
type  quite  frequent  in  America.  Her  hair  is  brown, 
her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  of  that  bluish  gray 
cast  so  charming  in  its  expression  and  variety  ;  her 
features  are  finely  cut  and  regular  ;  she  has  a  beauti- 
ful mouth,  and  equ.ally  beautiful  teeth  ;  l.er  height  is 
noble,  without  towering  .above  the  woman  measure, 
and  her  entire  figure  is  exquisitely  proportioned. 
Her  hand  and  arm  are  a  study,  and  did  all  Italian 
women  possess  as  pretty  a  foot,  their  reputation  in 
this  respect  would  be  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present.  Ristori  is  not  only  beautiful  on  the 
stage,  but  sympathetic,  also,  and  many  an  artist  at 
Rome  hits  "sought  her  as  a  model  for  Madonnas. 
Her  voice  is  of  contralto  calibre,  and  most  sonorous. 
It  is  managed  with  that  colloquial  art  (so  rare  in 
America,)  by  which  its  power  and  purity  are  pre- 
served through  hours  of  most  exhausting  exercise. 

As  a  comedienne  Ristori  is  unrivaled.  Her  ele- 
gance of  manner,  dress  and  action,  her  conversa- 
tional tone,  her  natural  esprit  and  charming  smile, 
eminently  fit  her  for  the  personation  of  modern  life. 
I  never  s.aw  anything  more  refreshingly  natural  than 
her  acting  in  a  petite  comedy  called  "  I  Gelosi  For- 
tunati,"  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  both  equally 
jealous  and  equally  without  reason,  play  at  cross 
purposes.  No  amendment  could  have  been  suggest- 
ed ;  complete  satisfaction  pervaded  the  mind ;  but 
in  the  tragedy,  with  sorrow  do  I  confess  it,  she  must 
yield  the  precedence  to  Rachel.  Rachel  was  so 
gr.and,  so  consummate  in  and  true  to  her  art,  that 
she  never  condescended  to  sacrifice  the  artistic  for 
that  which  would  produce  greater  momentary  effect 
and  call  forth  indiscriminatmg  applanse.  Ristori 
has  a  disagreeable  mannerism  of  closing  her  eyes, 
imagining  that  she  is  adding  efli'ect  to  the  situation. 
In  this  she  may  be  imitating  Rachel,  who  occasion- 
ally contracted  her  eyes,  but  only  occasionally,  when 
the  action  was  a  natural  one.  As  imitators  invaria- 
bly distort,  so  Ristori  has  confirmed  into  an  unpleas- 
ant habit  what  Rachel  used  with  extreme  delicacy. 

Then  again,  Ristori  is  exaggerated.  This  fault 
is  probably  owing,  and  therefore  partly  excusable,  to 
her  almost  constantly  performing  before  foreign 
audiences  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  in  consequence  she  is  tempted  to  in- 
terpret her  author-  hj  pantomime,  which  really  is 
most  wonderful  .and  comprehensive.  Still,  once  re- 
sorting to  excessive  action  leads  to  melodramatic 
style,  which,  however  acceptable  to  English  and 
French,  who  demand  a  key  to  unintelligible  words, 
mnst  necessarily  be  severely  criticised  by  Italians 
and  those  acquainted  with  It.alian,  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage is  no  mystery.  And  when  Italians  object  to 
gesticulation,  which  is  one  of  their  great  character- 
istics, you  may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  more  than 
super.abundant. 

Ristori  is  artful  in  her  art,  and  therefore  not  the 
highest  order  of  .dramatic  genius  ;  nevertheless,  she 
is  probably  the  first  of  living  actresses.  Certainly 
England  and  America  have  no  one  in  the  least  com- 
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parable  to  her,  and  lior  acting  never  fails  to  give  in- 
tinito  pleasure.  "Giuilitta"  and  "Medea"  are 
considered  to  be  the  cliaracters  which  she  best  por- 
trays. The  former  tragedy,  founded  on  a  well 
known  scriptural  subject,  is  a  late  production  of 
Giacometti,  a  Genoese  poet,  and  though  it  cannot 
take  a  high  rank  in  literature  is  very  effective  upon 
the  stage.  It  was  written  for  Ristori,  and  therefore 
is  adapted  to  the  displaying  of  her  peculiarities.  The 
scenes  where  Giuditta  determines  to  go  to  the  camp 
of  Holofernes,  and  slay  the  arch  enemy  of  her  tribe ; 
where,  upon  appearing  before  him  in  ail  tlie  splendor 
of  her  beauty,  heightened  by. gorgeous  dressing,  she 
quells  his  anger  by  fascinating  him  with  the  most 
niarvelously  assumed  expression  of  seductive  love; 
finally,  where,  before  completing  her  vengeance,  she 
fears  her  inability  to  iicconiplish  the  self-imposed 
deed;  the  despair  which  overwhelms  her,  when  upon 
seizing  Holofernes'  scimitar,  the  only  weapon  upon 
which  she  can"  rely  to  execute  the  bloody  work,  she 
is  unable  to  sift  its  immense  weight — the  unexpected 
appearance  of  Holfernes'  mistress,  with  the  intention 
of  murdering  her  rival,  whose  presence  hastened  the 
moment  of  exaltation,  when  the  scimitar  became  as 
light  as  air,  and  waving  it  aloft,  Guiditta  rushed  to 
the  barbarian's  couch  and  slays  him  —  all  are  bits  of 
tremendous  acting.  In  Medea  she  depicts  more 
varied  en.otions  with  equal  power.  Admirable  are 
her  transitions  from  vengeance  to  love,  from  love  to 
pathos,  and  when  material  feelings  are  eclip.sed  by 
lover's  hate  and  retaliation,  she  looks  the  very  per- 
sonification of  the  heathen  tigress,  Medea.  Horribly 
natural  is  Restori's  portrayal  of  Myrrlia  in  AlHeri's 
tragedy  of  that  most  abominable  of  heathen  subjects. 
Alfieri  materially  alters  mythology  by  making 
Myrrlia  guilty  in  thought  only.  Through  four  long 
acts  she  depicts  the  one  dreadful  passion  of  incestous 
love  for  her  father,  wliich  she  struggles  against,  for 
which  she  hales  her.self,  but  to  which  she  is  doomed 
by  Venus,  under  who.se  curse  slie  lives  and  dies. 
When  her  father,  Cinyras,  forces  her  to  the  last  act, 
to  reveal  to  him  the  cause  of  her  mysterious  suffer- 
ing, and  her  vindictive  tempter  forces  her  to  disclose 
her  crime  in  these  insinuating  words  : 

"  Oh  madre  mia  felice  I    almen  concesso 
A  lei  Sara — di  morir — al  tuo  fiaace." 

(Ah,  too  happy  is  my  mother !  at  least  it  will  be 
permitted  to  her  to  die  by  thy  side,)  the  expression 
of  I^istori's  face,  and  her  delivery  of  these  two  lines 
positively  made  one's  blood  run  cold  ;  and  the  ges- 
ture which  the  dying  girl  directed  to  her  father,  im- 
ploring him  to  conceal  from  hor  mother  her  impious 
revelation,  was  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  in 
marble. 

Notwithstanding  the  literary  merit  of  "  Myrrha," 
and  Ristori's  accurate  conception  of  her  character, 
the  tragedy  should  be  banished  from  the  stage,  for  it 
can  be  productive  of  no  good,  and  only  fills  tlie 
audience  with  horror  and  disgust.  It  is  a  wonderful 
lour  de  force  on  the  part  of  Ristori,  which  must  be 
quite  as  repulsive  to  herself  as  to  her  audience.  But 
enough  of  Ristori  for  the  present. —  Cor.  of  N.  0. 
Picaijune. 


Sluigljfs  lonrnal  of  Piisk. 
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Music    in    tbis    Number. — Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martha,"  Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence- 

New  Series. 
No.  III. 

Berlin,  Dec.  26,  1860. 
The  day  after  Christmas !  A  sober,  quiet  day, 
and  snowing  fast.  Seasonably  has  the  brilliant  sky 
of  yesterday  curtained  itself  for  the  rest  of  all  who 
had  returned  as  it  were  to  childhood  for  the  last  day 
or  two,  breathing  the  quick  oxygen  of  renewed 
youthfulness  and  joy  in  larger  doses  than  our  care- 
worn systems  can  endure  long  at  a  time.  And  what 
a  happy,  holy,  and  wholehearted  day  the  German 
Christmas  is  !  It  Lists  all  this  week ;  and  really  it 
has  been  a  tree  growing,  and  budding,  and  blossom- 
ing into  the  full  flower  of  yesterday,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  past.  All  this  time,  dull  and  sunless  as  the 
short,  short  days  have  been,  has  the  whole  air  been 
full  of  coming  Christmas.  I  met  it  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  happy,  eager  children  trooping  homo  from 


school,  the  boys  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs  —  a 
pretty  uniform,  hnt  —  sadly  suggestive  of  tlie  next 
livery  which  the  military  fatherland  will  put  upon 
them  when  they  reach  the  proper  age  I  The  shop- 
windows  under  the  Lindens  liave  been  irresistibly  at 
tractive  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful  books,  engravings, 
jewelry  and  toys.  Wei/macht  was  everywhere  the 
word  ;  WeifmaclUs-geschnnlce  and  Wcihnaehls-anstellun- 
ijen,  Christmas  gifts  and  Christmas  exhibitions,  have 
filled  all  the  newspapers  with  curious  and  fantastic 
advertisements.  Every  great  square  held  and  still 
holds  continual  market,  covered  with  booths,  richly 
spread  with  everything  to  tempt  the  wondering  desire 
of  childhood  ;  a  gay  and  chattering  scene,  where  j'ou 
walk  through  endless  labyrinths  of  charming,  daz- 
zling, comical  inventions,  as  if  it  wqvg  tlie  heyday  of 
elves  and  gnomes  and  cobolds  reestablished  in  the 
busy  and  prosaic  streets  of  a  great  artificial  nineteenth 
century  city.  Crossing,  some  three  weeks  since,  the 
great  Schiller  Platz,  on  which  I  "  take  my  comfort 
in  mine  inn,"  to  the  royal  Schauspiel-Haus,  or  thea- 
atre,  that  stands  between  the  two  great  domed 
churches,  occupying  with  them  the  middle  of  the 
square  —  to  buy  my  ticket  to  the  evening's  perfor- 
mance of  Gcethe's  "  Egmont,"  with  Beethoven's 
music,  I  had  to  make  my  way  to  the  door  through 
long  winding  narrow  paths,  of  fragrant  little  hem- 
locks, pines  and  tannai ,  i\s  through  aBirnam  wood  o*" 
a  night's  growth.  This  they  call  "  unter  den  Pf/ra' 
mkhn."  (furious  roots  the  tree  pyramids  all  had  ' 
to-wit,  little  four-legged  wooden  crickets,  painted  of 
all  colors.  These  were  Christmas  trees  for  sale.  So 
in  the  larger  square  between  the  Palace  and  the  Mu- 
seum, on  my  way  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Giottos 
and  the  Fra  Angelicos  and  Lippo-Lippis,  to  Titian's 
daughter,  and  Corregio's  "  lo,"  and  the  Raphael  JIa 
donnas,  of  which  there  are  a  half  dozen  here,  to 
IMurillo's  Antony  of  Padua  holding  the  beautiful 
Christ  child  —  to  the  marvellous  old  altarpiece  of 
the  Van  Eyeks,  to  the  old  German  masters,  and  the 
Rembrandts,  Vandykes,  Rubenses,  &c.,  —  I  found 
the  whole  space  oeeurpied  witli  green  and  rustling 
pyramiden.  And  in  the  great  Schloss-markt,  and  in 
the  Neu-markt  over  in  the  old  city,  and  about  the 
gates  of  Berlin  as  you  go  out  towards  Potsdam,  or 
elsewhere,  all  is  overgrown  and  waving  with  these, 
groves  and  forests  of  commercial  Christmas.  For 
those  who  despise  nature,  and  prefer  Art  or  miracle, 
there  are  artificial  trees,  such  as  never  grew  beneath 
the  sun,  except  it  were  in  some  Catholic  legendary 
heaven,  with  green  paper  foliage  and  gold  paper 
blossoms  —  "  Catifornien  Blumen  "  ! 

In  the  afternoon,  returning  from  my  walk  over  the 
snow  under  the  sober  woods  of  the  Thiergartcn 
musing  along  and  alone,  and  owning  the  sweet  and 
soothing  influence  of  nature  even  in  this  blackened, 
wintry  aspect,  warmed  by  the  joy  of  pretty  children 
happy  in  the  snow,  and  of  the  skaters  on  the  little 
lakes  and  rivulets,  —  hailing  too,  with  an  inward 
thrill  of  consolation  and  of  new  faith,  the  Christ- 
mas emblems  in  the  exquisite  f^iiry  frost  work  that 
has  woven  itself  about  the  branches  of  those  grand 
old  mossy  trees  —  I  meet  on  the  main  avenue,  that 
leads  out  from  the  propylican  Br.andenburg  gate,  a 
constant  succession  of  curious,  long,  boat-shaped 
wagons,  in  which  are  huddled  together  parties  of 
strange  old  women,  with  great  baskets,  some  asleep 
and  some  laughing  and  chatting  loudly  in  the  broad 
North  German  peasant  dialect.  These  are  the  presi- 
ding spirits  of  the  tree  markets  we  saw  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  have  "  struck  their  tents  like  the  Arabs," 
leaving  the  square  to  helmeted  policemen,  and  the 
fiocks  of  plump  little  birds  that  come  peeping  and 
sprinkling  themselves  down  over  the  snow. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  go  into  all  this  childish 
description ;  the  spirit  of  the  season  must  excuse  it. 
I  hasten  to  the  richer  experiences  of  Christmas  prop- 
er. First,  however,  remarking  that  this  most  poetic, 
childlike  Christian  festival,  while   more  and  more  is 


made  of  it  every  year,  seems  to  have  assumed  a  very 
calculating  and   commercial  character,  as  all  things 
do   and   must  do  in  this  commercial  phase  through 
which  our  race  is  passing,   also  remarking,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  German  Christmas   has  by  no 
means  lost  its  sincerity  and  heartiness.     Its  heavenly 
meaning  is  not  all  forgotten  in  mere  trade.     Even  in 
the  eager  clamor  of  the  market  squares  there  mingles 
much  of  the  hearty  ring  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
will,  and  faces  beam  with  kindliness,  with  hope  of  a 
good  time  for  all,  even  in  the  heat  of  puffing  and  pa- 
rading one's  own  wares.     The  charm  and   feature  of 
the  German  ^Christmas  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  day 
when  all  are  thinking  of  the  children,  and  happy  in 
their  happiness.     The  tree  is  lighted   for  the  little 
ones,  and  all  hands  and  hearts  are  occupied  in  busily 
preparing  and   in  lighting  the  old   surprise   whose 
whose  magic  is  still   fresh  and  perfect  to  the  all-be- 
lieving and  imaginative  child  mind.     Christmas  here 
is  not  so  much,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  season  for  the  ex- 
change of  gifts  between  friends  of   all  ages.     The 
home  part  of  the  festival  is  chiefly  for  the  children  ; 
and  when  we  are  all  occupied  with  what  we   most 
wish  for  our  children,  can  it  be  possible  that  purer, 
kindlier,  more  childlike  thought  and  aspirations  should 
not  take  possession  of  ourselves  ?     How  beautiful  it 
is  to  see  in  every  house  the  fanciful,  mysterious  work 
preparing  —  the  little  prying  and  suspicious  rogues 
excluded,  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  wondering  ig- 
norance till  the  wouder-tree  shall  burst  upon  them  in 
full  radiance  and  golden  liloom  !  and   to  see  all  the 
elders,  not  merely  mothers,   aunts   and    sisters,  but 
papa  himself  and   the  good   uncle,    whether  he   be 
tradesman,  scholar,  grave  official,  or  mechanic,  busy- 
ing himself  Avillingly  and  happily  for  once  in  this  in- 
nocent child's  work  !     Did   I  not  call   at  my  good 
friend's,  the   Professor's,  the  evening  before   Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  was  I  not  instantly  pressed  into  service 
with  the  rest,  to  help  gild   the  walnuts  and  hang  up 
the  golden  fruit,  under  the  instructions  of  papa  and 
the  brave  old  uncle  who  had  served  in  Liitzow's  fa- 
mous troop  in  the  heroic  days,  while  more  delicate 
and  cunning  fingers   cut  out    California   magnolias 
from  golden  paper !  and  all  for  the  surprise  and  joy 
of  one  little  miidchen,  whose  quick  sen.ses  have  di- 
vined all,  more  than  all,  I  dare  say,  already. 

Nature,  the  wise  mother,  seems  this  time  to  have 
dealt  with  us  all  as  children  in  the  same  way,  and  to 
have  kept  us  for  a  long  time  in  a  dark  room  with  all 
the  windows  of  heaven  curtained  and  the  folding 
doors  drawn  to,  while  she  prepared  her  full  flower  of 
a  Christmas  day,  that  was  to  burst  upon  us  in  per- 
fect winter  splendor,  a  day  of  quite  ideal  weather, 
with  an  air  so  nimble  and  so  full  of  o.xygen  that  no 
mean  man  could  live  in  it  —  a  very  Christmas  tree 
of  a  day,  flashing  with  gems  and  golden  fruit,  and 
spiring  upward  to  the  purest  heavens.  For  weeks, 
nay  for  two  months  preceding,  nearly  all  the  days 
had  been  of  the  most  dull  and  murky  character ;  a 
mild,  moist,  muddy,  sunless  winter  weather.  The 
days  were  growing  shorter  and  shorter  by  the  alma- 
nac, while  practically  there  seemed  to  be  no  day  at 
all.  The  sun  rose  and  set  constructively.  A  dead 
leaden  sky  prolonged  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
until  it  should  be  glorious  Christmas.  Yet  under 
the  darkness,  as  with  those  who  wake  before  day- 
dawn,  what  hopes  and  pleasant  plans  were  cheerfully 
astir,  what  eager  expectation  and  excitement !  When 
the  days  are  near  the  shortest  and  the  turning  of  the 
year  at  hand,  a  thrill  of  new  life  and  encouragement 
creeps  musically  through  all  the  fibres  of  our  being; 
and  it  is  as  if  the  very  heart  of  the  planet  leapt  in 
unison  with  all  our  private  hearts.  And  so,  if  the 
days  were  short,  the  wintry  period  itself  seemed 
shorter,  and  Ileilige  Nacht,  or  Christmas  Eve,  was 
soon  upon  us  ;  and  with  it  came  the  moon  oat  like 
Madonna  through  the  clouds,  that  "  turned  their  sil- 
ver lining  to  the  night,"  and  hosts  of  stars  like  cher- 
ubs leaned  upon  the  pearly  clouds  admiring,  and  the 
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air  grew  colder,  yet  more  warming  with  a  vitalizing 
heavenly  warmth.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  cold 
weather;  one  a  negative,  a  bitter,  black,  denying  kind 
of  cold,  that  chills  like  Mephistopheles;  the  other  a 
celestial,  crystal,  clear,  exhilarating  cold,  that  seems 
at  once  to  warm  and  |)urify  the  blood,  and  puts  the 
finest  nerves  in  tune,  and  sharpens  every  sense,  and 
quickens  all  good  impulses,  and  sets  us  in  a  right  be- 
lieving, wholesome  and  unshrinking  frame.  And 
such  celestial  cold  it  was  that  chased  away  the  hosts 
of  darkness  that  had  so  long  encamped  around  and 
overshadowed  Berlin.  This  is  your  true  Christmas 
cold. 

And  in  this  quick,  stimulating  cold,  under  tliis 
glorified  sky,  over  the  glad  sparkling  snow,  walk  with 
ws  now  (it  is  five  o'clock,  and  the  sun  has  been  down 
a  good  hour  .and  a  quarter),  up  the  brilliant,  stately 
avenue  of  the  Lindens,  past  houses  and  hotels  and 
palaces,  with  the  light  of  the  Christmas  tree  break- 
ing through  many  a  window,  over  the  bridge  with  its 
white  statues  looking  doubly  ideal  over  the  snow, 
through  the  crooked  narrow  ways  among  the  booths 
across  the  royal  square  or  Lustgarten,  to  the  royal 
church  or  Doin  Kirche.  A  gloomy,  homely  looking 
pile  it  is,  but  this  evening  the  angels  are  to  sing 
'*  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man  '*  in  it.  There  is 
to  be  a  "  liturgical  service,"  consisting  nearly  all  of 
music.  AVc  make  our  way  through  the  crowd,  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  long,  narrow,  tubular  interior, 
spanned  by  a  continuous  nrcb  for  ceiling,  and  groping 
along  past  the  old  electors  and  Teutonic  "Rifters, 
stretched  at  full  length  in  bronze  U|)on  their  monu- 
ments, find  standing  places  in  the  gallery  above.  Far 
away,  in  the  opposite  end  gallery,  are  the  organ  and 
the  singers,  boys  and  men,  the  famous  Dom-chor, 
half  screened  behind  the  great,  confused,  lifeless  altar 
picture  in  which  some  artist  has  endeavored  to  con- 
vey his  notion  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  suddenly  there  was  a  sound,  as  of  the  heavenly 
host  —  I  can  hardly  help  using  the  Bible  language  — 
so  pure,  so  clear,  so  richly,  sweetly  harmonized  were 
those  sixty  or  seventy  voices  tliat  then  softly  swelled 
upon  the  air,  and  s.nng  through  a.  long  anthem,  in 
such  perfect  tune,  without  accompaniment.  It  was 
the  Psalm  ;  "  Why  dotne  hcntben  rage,"&c.,  ending 
with  an  elaborate  ascription  and  amen.  The  compo- 
sition, which  seemed  to  be  modern,  was  not  particu- 
larly fine  or  striking  in  itself,  but  in  good  style,  ap- 
propriate ;  quite  as  interesting  as  many  of  those  old 
Flemish  and  Italian  pieces  which  this  choir  are  so 
fond  of  singinnf  for  the  antiquity  of  the  thing  ;  at  all 
ovents  beautiful  so  antt^,  Is  there  .any  sound  so  ex- 
quisite, so  holy  as  that  of  a  mass  of  voices  blended 
in  perfect  purity  and  which  really  sing  together  ? 
The  silvery  soprano  of  the  boys  ^vas  heavenly;  the 
alto  just  rich  and  positive  enougli ;  the  tenors  warm 
and  ringing,  unforced,  and  obedient  as  by  instinct  to 
the  least  hints  of  expression  ;  the  basses  full  and  so- 
norous ;  and  of  each  kind  just  enough  ;  each  furnish- 
ing in  quantity  and  quality  just  what  the  harmony 
required.  I  do  not  s.ay  that  a  choir  of  men  and  boys 
is  better  than  one  of  mixed  voices,  or  for  most  pur- 
poses so  good.  But  here  A\as  something  singularly 
perfect  and  effective  of  its  kind.  When  we  are  in 
the  wrong  way  or  despairing,  may  such  sounds  fall 
upon  the  darkness  of  our  soul ! 

And  now,  as  if  to  break  the  spell  for  a  moment 
and  remind  us  that  we  are  yet  of  earth  and  discord, 
comes  the  painful  shock  of  the  organ  commencing 
miserably  out  of  tune.  A  poor,  dead,  heavy,  un- 
sonorous  sort  of  organ  at  the  best ;  the  more  so  now 
that  it  had  lost  the  truth.  With  this  uncertain  and 
unquickening  sound  it  gives  out  the  chorale  ;  and 
the  congregation  join  in  the  first  verse  with  quite  as 
little  unity  and  clear  ring  of  concord,  though  with  a 
good  will, —  nay  with  some  dreadful  croaking  close 
by,  very  likely,  to  preoccupy  your  private  ear,  if  you 
happen  to  find  yourself  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 
will  is  very  much  better  than  the  deed.       But  hark  ! 


the  organ  ceases,  and  the  second  verse  is  the  same 
chorale  glorified  and  sounding  in  the  heavens;  it  is 
sung  now  in  true  harmony  instead  of  in  false  unison, 
by  that  fine  choir  alone.  The  organ  and  the  congre- 
gation have,  however,  the  last  word.  And  now  en- 
ters the  minister  before  the  altar,  and  re.ads  in  short 
sentences  the  simply  liturgy,  interspersed  with  re- 
sponses from  the  congregation,  and  from  the  choir 
(some  of  these  latter  of  exquisite  beauty) ;  short 
readings  from  tiie  gospels  ;  two  or  three  anthems; 
two  or  three  more  chorals,  alternating  between  choir 
and  congregation  as  before,  types  of  the  angelic  and 
the  eartlily  —  but  no  sermon  —  how  weak  one  would 
have  sounded  amid  such  transporting  strains  of  a 
more  universal,  pure  soul  language  !  —  and  the  ser- 
vice is  concluded  in  a  single  hour,  one  beautiful  and 
holy  hour — and  all  walk  out  again,  refreslied  and 
edified,  tuned  to  the  true  tone  of  Christmas,  into  the 
moonlight  and  starlight  gleaming  on  the  snow,  each 
to  the  happy  home  where  the  children  wait  the  light- 
ing up.  There  are  no  operas,  theatres,  or  shows 
that  evening —  I  wonder  if  that  can  he  .said  of  any 
other  evening  in  the  whole  year  in  Berlin — all  is 
sacred  to  the  merry  meeting  round  the  tree  in  every 
home  ;  the  ideal  was  not  to  he  sought  abroad,  it 
comes  and  waves  its  lily  wand  in  every  house. 

The  next  morning  was  right  cold  and  clear;  a 
brilliant  day  with  a  dry  vivifying  air,  as  unlike  all  the 
days  I  had  vet  experienced  in  Berlin  as  possible, 
and  like  our  finest  winter  days  in  dear  New  England. 
I  took  a  long  walk  over  the  Kloster  Strasse,  to  the 
Parochial  Eirche,  anel '  attended  morning  service. 
There  you  find  a  really  superb  organ,  one  of  remark- 
able power  and  lifesome  equality  of  tone.  Its  pipes 
speak  as  though  thcv  had  life  in  them,  and  were  not 
afraid,  not  conscious  of  had  habits.  The  tones  leap 
out  lustily  as  if  glad  and  fit  to  praise  the  Lord  and 
celebrate  the  Christmas.  It  was  built  in  Berlin.  I 
entered  during  the  singing  of  a  clioralc  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  old  chorales ;  a 
solemn  minor  tune,  but  with  a  warm  Christmas  glow 
in  it.  How  different  the  impression  from  that  of  the 
evening  before  in  the  Dom  Kirche.  Here  the  organ 
was  in  tune,  and  in  master  hands,  those  of  Haupt, 
who  is  one  of  the  very  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the 
real  classical  organists  in  Germany,  wdio  build  upon 
Bach.  (A  man  of  about  fifty;  pupil  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  Zclter;  intimate  friend  of  Felix  as  lon,g  as 
he  lived  ;  a  true  man  of  a  true,  clear  spirit,  wise  and 
thinking,  thoroughly  the  artist,  alive  to  all  that  is 
high  and  true,  without  a  taste  of  vanity  or  meanness, 
and  only  not  widely  famous  because  he  loves  to  stay 
quietly  at  his  post,  as  Bach  did.)  Upheld  by  the 
rich,  ringing,  true  tones  of  that  organ,  the  voices  of 
the  people  sounded  also  true;  and  though  verse  after 
verse  was  sung,  with  brief  inspiring  interludes,  I  did 
not  weary  of  it,  but  grew  to  love  its  sameness ;  one's 
soul  could  bathe  in  the  pure,  strengthening  flood  of 
such  tone.  A  glad,  clean  spirit  seemed  to  pervade 
all.  The  place  was  as  cheerful  as  sunshine.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  nearly  square,  or  rather, 
round ;  for  each  of  its  four  sides,  from  the  corners, 
opens  back  into  a  wide,  deep  recess,  richly  vaulted. 
In  the  gallery  thrown  acro.ss  the  one  opposite  that 
which  contains  the  organ,  was  a  large  choir  of  both 
sexes,  including  boys,  all  holding  broad  music  .sheets 
before  them,  waiting  to  begin,  and  looking  like  some 
of  the  choirs  in  the  religious  paintings  of  the  old 
masters.  They  sang  without  accompaniment,  a 
beautiful  antlicm  or  Te  Deuin,  with  very  harmonious 
effect,  and  frequently  afterwards  took  their  turn  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  responses  between  the  pastor 
and  the  chorales  of  the  people.  The  church  was  by 
no  means  crowded  ;  when  at  length  the  vacant  pew-s 
were  unlocked  to  those  who  had  been  standing  in 
the  aisles,  we  took  our  seat  in  one  and  found  inscrib- 
ed upon  the  front  the  names  of  each  of  its  lawful 
occupants  (how  curious  are  names)  ;  one  was  "  Vio- 
let,"  and    that   immediately  before    me  "  Tannon- 


baum  "  (or  Christmas  tree) ;  no  wonder  that  he  had 
to  keep  at  home.  Mingling  with  the  music  and  the 
prayers,  came  down  occasionally  from  the  tower  the 
silvery  chimes,  which  rang  out  the  notes  of  another 
Christmas  chorale  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Germany. 
The  sermon  was  sincere  and  good,  and  not  too  long, 
and  the  whole  service  one  of  the  most  edifying  that 
I  remember  anywhere.  I  had  hoped  for  a  good 
organ  fugue,  though,  at  the  close  ;  but  the  organist, 
with  whom  I  walked  out,  explained  to  me  that  the 
warming  of  the  church  had  put  certain  portions  of 
his  instrument  out  of  the  fit  condition.  Few  per- 
sons have  to  wrestle  hand  to  hand  with  the  icy 
Winter  like  your  organists ;  he  must  do  all  his 
practising  in  cold  churches  and  be  always  his  own 
stove.  But  to  compare  this  congregational  singing 
with  the  other — what  a  diflference  it  does  make,  to 
be  sure,  if  music  be  in  tune  or  out  of  tune  !  The 
moral  correspondence  is  most  intimate ;  singing, 
which  is  out  of  tune,  strikes  into  our  moral  conscious- 
ness; we  listen  with  a  sense  of  all  our  sins  clinging 
about  US  and  dragging  us  down ;  whereas  perfect 
tune  .sets  all  that  is  strong  and  hopeful  in  us  ringing, 
relates  us  to  the  stars,  and  redeems  us  back  in  tri- 
umph to  the  whole  world's  harmony. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  liveliness  of  Ber- 
lin throughout  the  day;  thronged  streets;  the 
sleighing,  and  the  skating  parties  in  the  Thiergarten; 
the  bands  assembled  at  noon  to  play  by  the  guard- 
house; the  crowds  of  officers  decked  out  with  a  fa- 
bulous variety  of  splendid  uniforms;  the  children 
reflecting  the  same  military  fancy  in  the  streets, 
parading  in  their  Christmas  presents,  in  hat  and 
plume  or  velvet — several  small  youth's  I  met  in 
suits  of  complete  armor,  knights  in  miniature  ;  joy 
and  kindliness  in  all  faces,  even  in  the  helmeted, 
long-skirted  policemen,  who  to  the  stranger  com- 
monly seem  to  creep  about  him  everywhere  with 
surly  vigilance  as  if  eager  to  arrest  him  on  some 
technical  conclusion. 

Concerts  and  operas  offer  less  than  usual  in  the 
Christmas  holidays  ;  the  public  entertainments  are 
mostly  of  the  most  light  and  popular  character.  Yet 
Leibig  is  still  faithful  to  his  calling.  He  gave  one  of 
his  cheap  classical  concerts  yesterday  afternoon 
(Christmas  day)  ;  five  of  them  during  the  week  ;  the 
programme  each  time  containing  two  .symphonies, 
tliree  overtures,  and  something  else.  They  add  up 
as  follows  : 

Symphonies.  Haydn  :  No  16  (E  flat)  ;  No.  17 
(E  flat);  Weihnachts  Symphony;  military  do  — 
Mozart:  "Jupiter,"  in  C. — Beethovp;n  :  No.  8 
(in  F-)  ;  No.  5  (C  minor)  ;  No.  2  (in  D)  ;  No.  4  (B 
flat);  Scherzo  from  No.  9. — Schumann:  No.  3  (E 
flat). — Mendelssohn:  No.  3  (A  minor). 

Overtures.  Mozart  :  C/emenza  cli  Tito.  Bee- 
TiiovEX  :  Prometlieus ;  Coriolan. — Gluck  :  Jplugenia 
in  Aulis. — Taubert  :  Fest  Overture. — Schujiann  : 
Manfred. — KossiNi  :  "  Tell ;"  La  Gazza  Ladra. — 
Mendelssohn  :  Hehriden  ;  Somniernaclitstranm .  — 
Cherubini  :  Lodoiska.  —  Onslow:  llansirer. — 
Lortzing  :  Fest  Ov. — Gade:  "  Ossian." — Wag- 
ner :     Ttinnhmiser. 

Miscellaneous.  Song  from  Tnniihdnser.  Proces- 
sion of  women  in  Loliemjrin.  Finale  from  the  Zau- 
herflote.  Weber's  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance."  Pre- 
lude from  Bach,  with  melody  by  Gounod,  &.c.,  &c. 

A  pretty  solid  supply  for  one  week  !  The  lioyal 
Opera  seems  mostly  given  over  to  the  Italians  this 
week.  But  on  Friday  night  comes  the  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis  by  Gluck.  And  for  the  same  night  is  an- 
nounced Bach's  fiimous  Mass  in  B,  by  the  Stern'sche 
Gesangverein.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  only  a  re- 
hearsal. 

Christmas  dramas,  spectacles,  and  tableaux  are 
drawing  thousands  to  a  dozen  theatres  every  night. 
But  there  is  one  exhibition,  wdiich  has  been  open  in 
tlie  IJoyal  Academy  building  for  some  weeks  past, 
of  a  really  arti.stic  character.  At  least  the  idea  in 
itself  is  admirable,  although  in  the  execution  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed.  The  artists,  to  increase 
this  fund  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate  ar'.i.sts  unJ 
their  families,  arrange  every  year  at  tliis  tirre  au 
exhibition  of  transparent  paintings,  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter, each  picture  accompanied  by  some  piece  of  old 
modern  church  music  sung  by  the  Dora  Chor.  This 
time  I  doubt  if  the  paintings'be  as  fine  prodnctions 
as  in  the  last  years  ;  and  the  singing  seems  to  be  by 
only  a  delegation  of  the  Chor.  I). 
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Mendelssohn    Quintette    Club. 

Second  Saturday  Evexing  Concpkt. 

Part  I. 

1.  Allegro  MoLlerato,  from  the  Quintotte  in  C,  op.  7. 

V.  Lacbnor 

2.  Tlomanza.  ''  II  Sogno."  with  A^ioloncello  Obligato. 

Ileiirv  Draper.  Mercad.ante 

3.  1st  Air  Variti.  for  CiarinetU Klose 

Tbomas  Ryan. 

4.  Canxooetta.  from   the   Quartette  in    E  flat,  and  Song 

without  word.'!,  in  O.  No.  4,  Pifth  Book Mendelsohn 

5.  Katre  Act  and  Air,  from  "  Le  Pre  aux  clercs  " Herold 

Part  ir. 

6.  "Echoes  des  Alpes.-'    Solo  for  Violoncello Aiard 

Wulf  Fries. 

7.  Song,  "Le  chemin  du  Paradis,"  (The  w.ay  to  Paradise.) 

Heuiy  Draper.  Blunienthal 

S.  Octette,  in  F.  op.  16fi Fr.anz  Schubert 

For  2  Violins.   Viola,   Tioloucello.   Bass,    Clariiiette, 

Horn  and  liassoon. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Amiaute — Schei'zo,  Allegro 

Vivace — Finale,  Andante  and  Allegro. 

This  concert,  on  Janunry  the  I9th,  offered,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  proj^'ramme,  several  excellent  pieces, 
chief  of  which,  of  coar.se,  was  the  Octette.  The 
rendering  was  very  good  and  the  piece  made  new 
friends.  It  is  so  full  of  fine  melody  and  harmony, 
all  so  tastefully  worked  up,  that  itsstrenc;th  is  almost 
hidden  by  the  beauty  of  it.  Aftera  thoughtftil  intro- 
duction, Adnirio  in  F,  which  foreshadows  both  the 
melodies'in  their  principal  motives,  comes  in  the  Alle- 
gro, full  of  nerve  and  strength  in  the  first  and  sweet- 
ness and  grace  in  the  second  melody.  It  rises  to  a 
strong  climax  in  the  second  part,  followed  by  a  few 
measures  of  dcepfelt  breathings  of  the  mind  —  in- 
struments answered  plaintively  by  the  strings  ;  after 
which  the  third  part  breaks  forth  with  fresh  energy 
like  the  first,  and  is  closed  by  the  second  theme 
played  by  the  horn  at  the  close  of  the  coda,  which,  of 
course,  also  introduces  the  first  in  piu  Allegro  move- 
ment. The  first  melody  of  the  Andante  in  B  flat  is 
given  to  the  clarinette.  It  is  a  simple  melody,  kind 
and  quiet,  rather  musing  withal ;  and  is  finely  con- 
trasted by  a  second  melody,  for  the  violin,  entering 
at  once  in  G  flat,  assuring  and  loving.  These  two 
melodies  are  the  material  for  the  movement.  With 
many  beauties  it  yet  ranks,  to  our  taste,  lower  than 
the  three  other  movements,  which  is  no  disparage- 
ment, the  others  being  so  very  beautiful.  The  Scher- 
zo in  F  has  two  melodiss,  made  of  a  part  of  the  first 
motive  in  the  first  movement.  It  is  a  frolicking 
movement  with  a  good  deal  of  archness  and  grace. 
The  clarinette,  piping  away  on  f,  f,  g  for  four  meas- 
u.ies,  accompanied  by  harmonies  in  the  strings  that 
sound  as  if  they  were  full  of  mischief,  adds  much  to 
the  exhilarating  efifect  of  the  piece.  In  the  second 
part  it  introduces  the  second  melody,  full  of  good-na- 
tured glee.  After  a  few  measures  of  dissembling 
pkaintiveness  the  sport  begins  anew,  more  whirling 
and  giddy  than  before.  The  Trio  in  C  major  is 
rather  quiet,  almost  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest, 
but  for  the  last  four  measures  of  each  part,  which 
connect  it  in  character  with  the  first  two  parts.  The 
movement  has  nothing  in  common  with  Beethoven's 
later  Scherzos,  but  stands  in  between  them  and  some 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Full  of  real  glee  and  fun  like 
the  latter  and  nearly  as  variegated,  though  not  as 
deeply  colored  as  those  of  the  forraer,it  combines  good 
humor  with  a  touch  of  seriousness  that  befits  it  well. 
Very  striking  is  the  short  introduction  to  the  Andante 
molto  to  the  Finale,  Aller/ro.  A  solemn,  impressive 
tremolo  measure  by  tlie  Violoncello  brings  forward 
the  first  motive  of  the  fir,st  movement.  In  {hat  in- 
troduction it  began  its  course,  half  timidly  as  if 
groping  its  way;  here  it  steps  in  strong,  almost  tri- 
umphant at  first  coming  to  a  pa,ssive  stop  after  a 
less_ triumphant  repetition,  when  the  last  movement 
begins  Allegro.  Its  first  melody  played  piano  has  a 
rhythm  quite  peculiar  and  original,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  period  having  rhythms  of  three,  three 
and  two  measures,  which  gives  it  a  marked,  wilful 
and  determined  expression.  Of  fine  effect  is  the 
repetition  of  the  theme  forte.  In  contrast  with  this, 
the  second  Melody  is  all  grace  and  loveliness. 
Gradually  several  of  the  rhythms  of  the  first  move- 
ment are  introduced,  giving  one  a  pleasant  sensation 
of  the  unity  of  the  piece.  Tiie  two  melodies  mingle, 
oppo.se,  fleeeacli  other  and  unite  again,  imparting  an 
uncommon  union  of  strong  life  and  brilliant  beauty 


to  the  movement.  The  coda,  begins  with  the  inti'O- 
diK'tion  to  the  movement,  this  time  absolutely  victo- 
rious and  certain.  Like  the  true  artist  he  is,  tlie 
composer  represents  the  mnsical  idea  in  the  three 
stages  of  feeling  at  the  beginning,  in  the  progress  and 
at  the  end  of  its  development,  uncertain  at  first,  more 
a.ssurcd,  almost  triumphant  in  the  middle,  victorious 
at  the  end. 

The  rest  of  the  Coda,  Aller/ro  molto,  is  filled 
with  the  first  melody  of  Ihi.s  movement.  It 
is  needless  to  speak  of  tlie  masterly  treatment  of 
the  instruments,  or  of  the  working  up  of  the 
motives  and  themes  or  of  the  fine  effects  in  har- 
mony and  rythni.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  piece 
is  a  masterwork  full  of  undying  beauty.  It  is  the 
more  beautiful  since  force  and  grace  are  so  intimate- 
\j  blended  that  at  first  hearing  one  might  undervalue 
the  strength,  while  at  second  hearing  or  when  look- 
ing it  over  again,  a  growing  pense  of  power  conies 
upon  one,  so  well  balanced  are  these  two  elements  of 
which  the  work  consists.  The  rhythm  as  well  as  the 
harmony  give  a  character  of  originality  to  the  work, 
which  is  made  almost  gorgeous  in  some  places  with 
the  splendor  of  its  harmonious  combinations. 

Whether  we  speak  the  mind  of  the  majority,  we 
know  not ;  but  we  for  one  should  feel  grateful  to  the 
club  if  they  would  let  us  hear  it  once  more  during 
the  winter. 

With  exquisite  grace  the  gentlemen  played  the 
Canzonetta  from  the  well-known  Mendelssohn  Quar- 
tette ;  and  with  vigor  and  tiue  taste  the  piece  by 
Lacliner.  Mr.  Fries  was  as  successlul  in  his  solo 
as  Mr.  RvAN  in  his,  both  reaping  great  applause. 
Messrs.  Draper  and  Ziinr,ER  the  first  in  his  sonirs 
and  the  last  in  the  flute  part  of  the  Mendelssohn 
song  without  words  did  not  please  us,  whatever  may 
have  been  ihe  applause  of  the  public,  which  was 
liberally  bestowed.  Both  gentlemen  lack  feeling. 
Mr.  Dr.aper  tries  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  constant 
tremulando  and  overstraining.  The  former  has  the 
(fifeet  of  putting  the  listener  in  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty. One  has  not  the  opportunityof  a  moments 
repose  on  a  distinct  and  clear  tone  of  "the  same  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  but  is  wearied  by  a  constant  un- 
rest. The  latter  makes  the  voice  of  Mr.  Draper 
sound  harsh  in  the  forte  passages.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  accustom  himself  to  a  true  and  better  intona- 
tion, Mr.  Draper  ought  not  to  think  any  amount  of 
quiet  steady  scale  practice  misapplied.  Mr.  Zijhler 
played  that  exquisite  melody  of  the  song  without 
words  just  as  coldly  as  it  seemed  possible  for  a  per- 
son who  observes  forte  and  piano  marks,  as  he 
did.  The  gentlemen  who  played  the  accompaniment 
with  good  taste,  very  properly  attempted  to  diminish 
and  slightly  to  retard  at  the  end  of  the  melody  ;  to 
no  purpose  however.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
song  was  encored;  its  beauty  warranted  it ;  but  true 
and  fine  taste  shows  in  little  things,  which,  to  be  sure, 
pass  unheeded  by  the  ears  of  the  multitude. 

The  accompaniment  to  the  songs  was  played  by  Mr. 
Mayer  wiih  great  delicacy  and  fine  shading,  ho  doing 
himself  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

The  hall  was  crowded  to  the  utmost.  It  seems  as 
if  the  club  might  fill  a  larger  hall,  so  many  persons 
had  to  stand.  We  are  glad  of  their  prosperity  and 
hope  that  it  will  continue. 

We  shall  have  to  make  some  rem.arks  about  the 
use  these  Saturday  concerts  might  be  put  to  by  the 
club  in  our  next  number.  For  the  present  we  will 
make  a  sucrgestion.  How  would  it  be  if  the  club 
kept  expanding  and  asjt  progressed  from  quartettrs 
and  quintettes  to  septettes  and  octettes,  enlarged  to 
sm,aller  symphonies,  such  as  father  Haydn  left  in 
untold  numbers;  or  even  several  of  Mozarts  might 
be  performed.  Haydn's  symphonies  are  almost  un- 
known in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  enough  for 
to-day. 

To-night  we  have  another  Saturday  concert,  and 
the  next  concert  of  the  regular  series  of  eight  takes 
place  on  Tuesday  next,  January  the  29th.  *t 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  at  the  Revere  House,  on  Monday  evening 
of  this  week.  Many  of  the  same  familiar  faces  of 
college  days  were  there,  many  younger  members,  and 
others  whose  kindred  tastes  have  caused  them  to  be 
sought  foras  members  of  the  association. 

The  usual  routine  of  business  occupied  the  early 
hours  of  the  evening,  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
librarian  showing  the  fund  and  library  of  the  associ- 
ation to  be  in  an  unusually  prosperous  state. 

Then  the  officers  were  chosen,  the  old  board  being 
unanimously  reeelected,  viz  :  Henry  W.  Pickering, 
Esq.,  President;  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent;   Hon.    John  P.  Putnam,   Treasurer;    Dr.  J. 


Baxter  Upham,  Cor.  Secretary;  Henry  Ware,  Esq. 
Ree.  Secretary;  Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver,  Charles  F.  Skin- 
ner, Esq.,  Directors  at  Large. 

After  the  election  of  the  new  members  the  festive 
features  of  the  meeting  were  initiated  by  the  singing 
of  Non  nobis  Domine,  after  whicti  the  company  took 
their  seats  at  the  beautiful  table  arrayed  by  the  good 
taste  of  Mr.  Bingham,  the  .sutjerintendent  of  the  Re- 
vere House.  A  fine  statuette  of  Mozart,  new  to 
our  eyes,  occupied  the  President's  end  of  the  table, 
and  beautiful  flowers  decorated  it  at  intervals.  At 
the  opposite  end  was  a  truly  c/rnnd  Chickcring 
pianoforte,  and  near  it  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  who  were  the  welcome  guests  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  evening. 

As  reporters  do  not  have  seats  within  the  circle  of 
this  board,  we  cannot  fully  give  any  account  of  the 
good  things  that  sparkled  from  the  lower  quarter  o' 
the  table,  interspersed  with  choice  music  from  the  skil- 
ful artists  who  wore  the  guests,  from  the  Glee  Club 
of  the  Association  and  rare  piano  music  contributed 
by  Messrs.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  and  J.  H.  Wilcox,  mem- 
bers of  the  II.  M.  A. 

But  we  cannot  at  this  time  forbear  to  allude  to 
the  spontaneous  rising  of  the  company  as  the  instru- 
ments rung  out  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  speakers,  and  to 
the  speech  then  made  by  another,  expressing  the 
hope  at  some  early  day  we  should  have  a  noble  and 
real  National  Anthem,  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  grand  English  melody,  God  Save  the  Queen 
and  the  Mar.seillaise  of  France.  He  said  that  we 
had  ten  poets,  here  in  the  ranks  of  our  own  body, 
that  includes  the  names  of  Holmes,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  to  name  no  more,  and  might  we  not  find  the 
composer  too,  who  could  worthily  complete  the 
work  ■?  He  would  say  nothing  in  disparagement  of 
the  airs  we  already  have  that  to  some  extent  stir  the 
blood  and  the  patriotism  of  us  all,  but  might  we  not 
look  forward  and  hope  for  some  better  one,  more 
worthy  to  be  accepted  as  a  National  Anthem  f 

An  allusion  to  the  poet  Burns  called  out  one  of 
the  older  members,  one,  however,  whose  whole-souled 
enthusiam  never  cools  or  grows  old.  who  exhibited 
to  the  company  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  that  "  Highland 
Mary,"  who  has  inspired  some  of  the  rarest  songs 
that  the  world  has  among  its  treasures  of  song. 

But,  we  trespass  a  little  upon  the  courtesies  of  the 
occasion,  and  will  say  no  more  than  that  the  even- 
ing passed  into  the  morning,  in  the  interchange  of 
the  social  pleasures  of  the  meeting,  before  it  was  dis- 
solved, all,  as  usual,  looking  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  the  return  of  the  next  annual  festival 
of  the  association. 


Formes,  Stigelli,  Patti.  —  All  lovers  of  Ital- 
ian music  will  rejoieet  to  see  the  nouncement  of  a 
concert  by  these  arti.sts,  to  be  given  on  Monday  eve- 
ning. It  will  be  the  last  of  Formes,  as  Jie  leaves  us 
for  Europe  in  a  short  time. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Mr.  Editor  ■  —  Will  you  permit  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  seeking  a  music  teacher,  to  the  rare 
merits  of  a  young  person,  recently  a  pupil  of  Otto 
Dresel.  Miss  Laura  Lincoln  Browne  is  the  only 
child  of  the  late  J.  W.  Browne,  of  the  Suffolk  Bar, 
whose  sudden  death  last  summer,  threw  mother  and 
daughter  upon  their  own  resources. 

I  have  heard  this  young  lady  play,  and  find  her 
not  only  a  vvorthy  .scholar  of  a  distinguished  master, 
but  possessed  of  an  es.sentially  fine  musical  organiza- 
tion. Add  to  this,  that  she  is  modest,  earnest  and 
faithful,  and  her  terms,  by  advice  of  friends,  made 
very  reasonable,  and  you  will  feel  safe  in  joining  in 
my  recommendation  of  her. 

Her  residence  is  at  No.  D  Kingston  Street,  and  she 
is  permitted  to  refer  to  Miss  Graupner,  1.31  Tremont  ^ 
Street ;  Mr.   Dresel,  Hotel  Pelham  ;  Mr.  Apthorp, 
17  State  Street.  E. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC, 


Nathan  Richardson  and  his  M"ew  Method 
for  the  Piano. 

An  article  having  been  publislied  by  Messrs.  Kussell 
and  Tolman,  reflecting  severely  upon  the  motives  of 
Nathan  Richardson  in  publishing  the  New  Method  for 
the  Piano,  we  have  waited  for  a  reply  from  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  But  the  whole  matter  is  so  compli- 
cated, and  the  quarrel  so  fratricidal,  that  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  is  the  principal  sufferer  from 
this  attack,  shrinks  with  instinctive  delicacy  from 
coming  before  the  public  to  disprove  assertions  reck- 
lessly made,  and  which  no  one  but  he  who  rests  in 
the  quiet  grave,  could  positively  expose.  The  whole 
tenor  of  Mr.  Richardson's  life,  his  letters,  his  conver- 
sation and  confidence  with  his  wife  and  friends  give 
abundant  evidence  of  his  honor,  integrity  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  and  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  not 
influenced  by  motives  of  selfishness  or  envy.  Believ- 
ing tliat  Mr.  Richardson  while  stricken  with  disease 
became  the  victim  of  designing  men,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  last  j'ear  or  two  of  his  life,  if  revealed, 
would  make  them  sink  into  insignificance,  or  cause 
them  to  desire  to  do  so,  we  extend  to  the  aggrieved 
widow  our  respectful  sympathy. 

For  ourselves  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  : — The 
fame  acquired  by  Mr.  Richardson  as  author  of  the 
"  Modern  School,"  gave  assurance  that  a  new  work 
prepared  by  him  after  many  years  of  experience, 
would  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  pupils.  When, 
therefore,  to  our  great  surprise  Messrs.  Russell  &  Tol- 
man refused  to  publish  the  "New  Method"  and  it  wa.s 
offered  to  us,  we  at  once  agreed  to  accept  the  terms, 
jirovided  we  became  satisfied  that  the  work  was  all 
that  it  was  represented  to  be. 

The  MS.  was  immediately  placed  for  thorough 
examination,  in  the  hands  of  eminent  te.achers  fully 
competent  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  result  was 
entirely  sati.sfaetory.  Mr.  L.  P.  Homer,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Richardson's,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  preparing  the  book  and  had  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  its  value  than  any  one  excepting  the  author, 
did  much  towards  giving  us  a  favorable  opinion  of 
it,  and  assisting  in  completing  the  bargain. 

Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  Messrs.  R.  &  T.  to 
have  accepted  the  proposition  for  its  publication,  than 
to  have  allowed  the  necessity  of  paying  a  part  of 
the  price  in  advance  for  Mr.  Richardson's  immedi- 
ate wants  to  have  deterred  them  from  doing  so, 
and  thus  saved  themselves  much  time,  money  and 
unhappiness  in  endeavoring  to  depreciate  the  forth- 
coming work. 

From  the  moment  it  was  known  that  the  "  New 
Method  "  was  to  be  published  by  us,  no  steps  were 
left  untaken  by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Tolman  to  defeat 
its  success  and  injure  its  future  prospects.  The 
price  of  the  "  Modern  School "  was  reduced,  an 
abridgement  of  that  work  with  English  fingering, 
issued,  and  one  of  that  firm  travelled  through  the 
country,  book  in  hand,  bartering  and  exchanging  un- 
til the  market  was  actually  glutted  with  the  "Modern 
School."  Hostility  to  Mr.  Richardson's  new  book 
was  the  grand  moving  power  of  this  expedition.  It 
was  hoped  that  those  who  were  thus  burdened  with 
quantities  of  the  "  Modern  School  "  would  feel  in- 
terested in  forcing  that  book  upon  their  customers 
and  would  use  their  interests  against  the  "  New 
Method."  But  the  crowning  effort  of  unfairness  was 
the  "  New  Modern  School." 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  rehash  of  the  "Mod- 
ern School,"  for  water  will  find  its  level,  but  when  it 
is  called  "  dastardly  "  to  defend  him  who  is  in  the 
grave,  what  epithet  shall  be  applied  to  those  who  at- 
tempt not  only  to  blast  the  fair  fame  of  the  lamented 
dead  but  to  lacerate  the  wounded  feelings  of  his  re- 
latives ■? 

Why  was  this  decidedly  unique  collection 
called  the  "  New  Modern  School,"  if  not  to  ap- 
propriateone  half  of  the  title  of  the  "New  Method?" 
Why  was  it   stated   upon  the  title  page  that  it  con- 


tained "all  that  is  original,  important  and  valuable 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  former  works,"  if  it  were  not 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  a  later  work  by 
Mr.  Richardson  than  the  "New  Method  V  Why  were 
the  illustrations  used  in  the  "New  Method"  imitated, 
and  even  the  new  feature  of  "  Amusements " 
copied,  if  not  to  deceive  the  purchasers  into  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  the  "New  Method?"  Why  was  the 
n.ame  of  Mr.  Richardson  placed  in  conspicuous 
characters  upon  the  title-page  of  the  "  New  Modern 
School  "  if  not  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was 
the  compiler  ?  And  to  cap  the  climax  of  ingenuity 
and  deception,  why  was  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson placed  in  the  book  in  seeming  respect  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  if  not  to  give  the  work  a  currency 
which  it  could  not'otherwise  obtain,  and  thus,  by  tlie 
appearance  of  doing  him  honor,  endeavor  to  deprive 
his  widow  of  her  only  means  of  support? 

In  the  publication  of  the  "New  Modern  School"  an 
unscrupulousnes^has  been  manifested  which  is  perfect- 
ly marvellous  to  observe.  The  "Modern  School"  was 
recommended  to  the  public  b}-  a  host  of  composers 
and  teachers  of  the  first  class,  consisting  of  Thal- 
berg,  Knorr,  Breyschock,  Otto  Dresel,  J.  G.  Webb, 
the  Masons,  Trenkle,  etc. 

Messrs.  R.  &  T.  seem  to  consider  that  these 
names  having  been  once  obtained  by  Mr.  Richardson 
in  the  approval  of  \\\s  first  work,  are  lawful  property, 
and  may  be  nsed  with  impunity  for  any  dish  which 
circumstances  may  induce  them  to  serve  up.  The 
names  of  these  well  known  and  respected  parties 
have  been  paraded  not  only  in  the  advertisements  of 
the  "New  Modern  School,"  but  in  that  classic morceau 
itself,  in  the  most  audacious  manner.  Even  the  oft 
reiterated  "  caution "  of  Messrs.  R.  &  T.  which 
failed  to  explain  why  the  "New  Modern  School"  was 
palmed  off  as  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Richardson  em- 
braces these  names.  Probably  the  "New  Modern 
School"  has  not  been  seen  by  these  gentlemen,  else 
in  justice  to  themselves,  if  not  from  sympathy  for  the 
lamented  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  widow,  tliey  would 
have  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  their  names. 

AVhile  soothed  with  the  flattering  unction  attribut- 
ed by  Messrs.  R.  &  T.  as  the  means  whereby  the 
"New  Method"  has  been  so  tlioroughly  successful,  we 
must  deny  the  soft  impeachment,  and  insist  that,  if 
by  their  published  acknowledgements,  the  "Modern 
School"  was  deserving  of  high  encomium,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  maturer  judgment  of  years, 
larger  experience,  the  advice  of  the  wisest  teachers, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  short  comings  of  the 
"Modern  School"  should  have  admirably  fitted  Mr. 
Richardson  for  the  task  of  preparing  a  work  that 
stamps  his  name  with  honor,  and  entitles  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  real  cause  of  all  this  discussion — these  attacks 
upon  the  defenceless,  lies  in  a  nut  slielL  The  "Mod- 
ern School" — the  abridgment  of  the  same,  and  the 
grand  compilation  named  the  "New  Modern  School" 
are  unsale-ahle,  while  the  chefd'ceuvre  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  "New  Method"  has  become  the  standard 
work  of  Pianoforte  instruction  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
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Luther  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  has  himself 
written  a  treatise  on  the  art,  as  also  several  highly 
melodious  songs.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  he  owes 
bis  surname  of  the  Swan  of  Esleben  ;  but  there  are 
certain  compositions  of  his  which  prove  him  any 
thing  but  the  qenlle  swan,  in  which  he  rouses  the 
spirit  of  his  followers,  and  excites  himself  to  the 
wildest  ardour.  The  songs  with  which  be  made  his 
entrance  into  Worms,  followed  by  his  companions,  is 
a  genuine  war-song. 

The  old  Cathedral  trembled  at  the  unwonted 
sounds,  and  the  crows  rose  affrighted  from  their 
murky  nests  on  the  summit  of  its  towers.  This 
hymn  {the  " Marseillaise  "  of  the  reformation)  has 
maintained,  up  to  the  present  day,  its  energetic 
influence  ;  and,  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period,  we 
may  .shout  in  similar  contests  these  old  sonorous  and 
iron-clad  words — 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,"  &c. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
0  take  me  to  thy  heart  again.  M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

A  very  pretty  new  ballad. 

Captain  Kidd.     Ballad.  25 

A  song  of  olden  times,  lately  revived  by  the  Old 
Polks'  troupes,  particularly  Father  Kemp's. 

The  Star  at  Home.  R.  S.  Taylor.  25 

Flowers  from  foreign  lands.  L,  W.  More,  25 

Simple  and  melodious  songs. 

Instrumental  Music. 

On  yonder  rock,  from  "Fra  Diavolo,"  4  hands. 

Beyer.  15 

March  from  "  Moses  in  Egypt."  '*       15 

Hear  me  Norma,  from  "  Norma."  "       15 

Market  Chorus,  from  "  Masaniello."  "       13 

Little  hand  pieces  useful  for  instruction.  The  mel- 
odies are  of  the  very  prettiest,  such  as  are  most  likely 
to  be  caught  by  the  young,  untrained  ear  of  the  pu- 
pil. 


Overture  to  Egmont. 


Beethoven.  50 


An  overture  which  will  probably  never  disappear 
from  the  repertoire  of  orchestral  societies.  It  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Beethoven's.  The 
piano  arrangement  is  full  and  effective,  yet  but  mod- 
erately difficult. 

Salut  a  la  France.     Four  hands.  Beyer.  15 

Air  in  "I  Capuletti."       "  "15 

Air  in  "Belisario."  "  '*       15 

Short  and  pretty.  Written  for  the  assistance  of 
teachers.  They  are  sweetmeats  for  pupils  in  the 
second  quarter. 

La  Prifere  d'um  vierge,    (Maiden's  Prayer.)    Va- 
ried by  Chas.  Grohe.  50 

Since  the  air  of  this  sparkling  piano  piece  has  found 
so  many  admirers  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  same 
iu  a  new,  elegant  and  richly  ornamented  dress,  pre- 
pared by  the  popular  Grobe,  will  be  highly  successful. 

Annie  Laurie.     Impromptu.  J.  S.  Drake.  25 

A  short,  but  very  brilliant  arrangement  of  this 
favorite  air. 

Books. 

One    Hundred  Songs  of  Ireland.     "Words 
and  Music.  50 

A  capital  collection,  including  the  best  sentimental, 
patriotic,  traditional  and  humorous  Songs  and  Melo- 
dies of  "  the  land  of  sweet  Erin,"  and  one  that  can- 
not fail  to  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  look  over  the  w.aters  to  "that  green  isle 
'mid  the  ocean  "  as  the  home  of  their  earliest  recol- 
lections. It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  complete  com- 
pilation of  Irish  songs,  published  in  conneetion  with 
Music,  obtainable  in  this  country.  Amongst  the 
number  will  be  found  several  of  Moore's  best  songs. 
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ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sketches  of  Freneli  Musical  History. 

Sacred  Mdsic. 

IV. 

FROM    LOUIS    IX.    TO    THE    END     OP     THE    lOTH 
CENTURY,    1226 — 1500. 

We  now  come  to  the  noblest  period  of  the 
middle  ages ;  that  in  which  we  find  their  fullest 
development —  and  their  close.  In  fact  the  pre- 
cediniT  epochs  were  but  the  preparation  for  this  ; 
in  art  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  as  the  bud,  flower  and  fruit  of 
that  chivalrous  and  marvellous  period,  when  reli- 
gious faith  was  the  ruling  power,  and  ennobled 
all  sentiments,  all  hearts,  all  ideas  and  all  works. 
How  far  removed  was  everything  from  the  indif- 
ference, egotism  and  mercantile  spirit  of  our 
days ! 

Its  architecture  gives  to  my  feelings  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  artistic  development  of  that  magnifi- 
cent period.  In  the  13th  century,  the  pure  and 
simple  Gothic  with  its  pointed  arch  forms,  which 
almost  everywhere  superseded  the  round  Koman 
arch.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  art 
blossomed,  its  ornaments  became  radiant  and 
splendid ,  so,  too,  music  plain  and  simple  became 
figurative  —  counterpoint  blossomed  into  many 
parts  and  the  apogee  of  the  scholastic  vocal 
forms  may  be  decidedly  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
15th,  or,  at  the  very  latest,  within  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century. 

Let  us,  then,  without  dispraising  Greek  art,  or 
denying  the  superiority  of  the  forms  of  the  an- 
tique, study  with  zeal  and  aflfection  the  precious 
remains  of  the  middle  ages,  and  we  shall  see 
that  an  epoch  which  gave  us  the  sublime  inven- 
tions of  the  mariner's  compass,  of  gunpowder  and 
printing,  may,  without  fear,  compete  with  our 
own,  which  has  given  us  railroads,  photography 
and  the  electric  telegraph. 

In  the  middle  ages  great  men  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  eminent ;  while  now  specialities 
are  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  cut  off  views 
of  grand  generalities  and  of  the  synthetic  har- 
mony of  human  knowledge.  For  instance,  why 
have  we  no  longer  such  church  fathers,  such  men 
of  universal  learning  as  Dante.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Pie  de  la  Mirandole,  who  could  compose 
theses  on  all  subjects  —  de  omni  re  scibili. 

Knowledge  did  not  separate  itself  from  wisdom 
or  become,  as  too  often  in  our  time,  a  mere  pre- 
tentious varnish  of  erudition. 

But  a  truce  to  general  considerations,  and  re- 
turn we  to  the  sacred  melodies  most  filled  with 
divine  inspiration.  The  office  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment composed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  command 
of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  is  really  a  masterpiece  ;  we 
know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  poetry  or 
music  ;  we  bow  before  that  gigantic  composition, 
which  already  comes  to  us  down  the  current  of 
six  centuries  losing  nothing  of  its  splendor  and 
majesty. 

In  the  16th  century  what  more  graceful  than 
the   Slabat   mater   of   Jacopone?      What   more 


touching  than  the  Prose  in  honor  of  St.  Yves, 
composed  by  the  blessed  Charles  de  Blois,  Duke 
of  Brittany  ?  What  more  delicious  than  the  of- 
fices of  the  Presentation,  Visitation,  Transfigura- 
tion and  Compassion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  writ- 
ten by  Philip  Macerius,  Raymond  de  Capoue, 
Jacques  Gil  and  Jean  Tritheme. 

The  Rational,  or  manual  of  divine  offices,  by 
Guillaume  Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  is  a  colos- 
sal liturgic  Encyclopsedia,  which  ran  through  no 
less  than  ninety-four  editions,  in  the  space  of  two 
centuries.  This  beautiful  work  now,  for  the  first 
time  translated  from  the  Latin  into  French  by 
Mr.  Charles  Barthelemy  of  Paris,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Louis  Vives  in  six  volumes,  8vo. 

Guillaume  Durand  was  born  in  1230  at  Puy- 
misson,  in  the  diocese  of  Beziers.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  canon  and  civil  law  at  Montpelier, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  closed  his  univer- 
sity'course  in  Paris.  Having  received  his  doctor's 
degree,  he  became  professor  successively  at  Bo- 
logna, and  Modena,  and  was  present  in  1274  as 
an  actor  in  the  14th  General  Council,  at  Lyons. 
Having  been  papal  Legate  under  Nicolas  III., 
Martin  IV.,  Honorius  IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII., 
Durand  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mende  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Clermont,  May  16th,  1287.  Three 
years  previously  he  had  finished  the  eight  books 
of  his  Rational,  in  which  he  teaches  that  "  such 
ceremonies  of  the  church  as  are  without  meaning 
should  be  abolished."  This  work,  a  true  sum- 
mary, is  a  collection  of  all  the  more  pure  reli- 
gious and  artistic  traditions.  The  learned  Bene- 
dictine, Gueranger  considers  it  as  "  the  last  words' 
of  the  middle  ages  upon  the  mystical  character 
of  the  ceremonies  of  divine  worship."  The  first 
edition  was  finished  at  Mayence,  Feb.  6,  1496, 
by  J.  Fust  and  P.  Schaeflfer  (Gernzheim).  This 
book,  the  first  printed  upon  metallic  types,  varies 
in  price  from  $200  to  $650. 

The  most  remarkable  composers  of  this  epoch, 
now  but  little  known,  are  ; 

1.  Jehannot  Lescurel,  of  whom  rondeaux  In 
three  parts  are  extant ; 

2.  Guillaume  de  Machault,  who  composed 
among  other  things  a  mass  executed  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  V.  Two  folio  volumes  by  this 
author  now  exist  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris ; 
they  contain  about  80,000  verses,  consisting  of 
complaints,  lays,  ballads,  chansons  with  music,  &c. ; 

3.  Eloy,  who  wrote  in  1440  a  mass  in  five 
parts,  beginning  with  the  words,  Dixerunt  Disci- 
puli; 

4.  Guillaume  Dufay,  one  of  the  first  regular 
composers  in  that  transition  epoch,  author  of 
French  chansons,  motets,  masses  in  four  parts, 
&c. ; 

5.  Busnois  and  Binchois,  chapel  masters  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgogne,  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles 
the  Rash ; 

6.  Ockeghem,  a  Belgian,  pupil  of  Binchois  and 
chapelmaster  of  Charles  VH. ; 

7.  Joan  Cousin,  of  the  chapel  of  Louis  XI.  ; 

8.  Josquin  Despr^s,  chapelmaster  of  Louis 
XII. 


But  corruption  had  erept  in  ;  the  profane  and 
sacred  were  mixed  to  a  degree  indecent  and  li- 
centious. Pope  John  XXII.  uttered  the  bull, 
Docta  Sanctorum,  the  object  of  which  was  to  call 
back  church  music  to  the  simple,  primitive  chant 
and  to  punish  those  who  abused  the  plain  chant 
by  small  notes,  sudden  breaks,  lewd  songs  and 
vulgar  motets. 

The  principal  didactic  authors  upon  music  of 
the  13th  century  were  Marchetto  of  Padua,  and 
Master  Philip  de  Vitry  in  whose  treatise  we  first 
find  the  celebrated  plea  for  using  sequences  of 
perfect  chords  in  direct  motion,  that  is,  the  octave 
and  the  fifth.  The  12th  century  offers  us  upon 
rhythmical  music  the  works  of  Francon  of  Co- 
logne, Ehe  Salomon,  Imbert  de  France,  and 
Jean  de  Muris,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  canon 
of  the  church  at  Paris  and  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1350. 

The  Somme  (summary)  of  Jean  de  Muris  is  a 
very  curious  view  of  the  musical  art  of  that 
epoch.  His  work  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
chapters,  alternately  in  prose  and  verse.  He 
cites  Saints  Ignatius,  Ambrose,  Gregory,  Odon, 
Guldo,  Salomon  and  Hermann ;  he  intersperses 
his  work,  moreover,  with  quotations  from  pagan 
authors,  as  Aristotle,  Horace,  Terence,  &c.  It 
has  surprised  us  to  find  in  Jean  de  Muris,  the 
musical  hand,  which  we  now  find  used  in  the 
Method  of  Wilhelm ;  whence  it  appears  that  the 
practice  of  counting  notes  (or  intervals  ?)  upon 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  is  not  a  modern  invention. 

In  the  speculative  part  of  his  work,  Muris 
speaks  of  the  tetrachord  of  Mercury  and  Orphe- 
us,fand  divides  the  monoohord  into  2,  3  and  4 
parts,  which  give  the  octave,  fifth  and  fourth 
In  his  treatise  on  practical  or  rhythmical  music, 
Jean  de  Muris  explains  of  pauses  and  of  simple, 
double  or  triple  longs  *  Finally,  discussing  mu- 
sic in  parts,  he  treats  of  five  species  of  prolations 
—  the  maxime,  the  long,  the  breve,  the  semibreve 
and  the  minim.  He  defines  the  "  perfect  long  " 
as  a  note  measured  in  a  single  respiration  (sub 
uno  accentu)  by  the  time  of  three  breves,  and 
the  "  imperfect  long  "  equal  in  duration  to  two 
breves.  After  speaking  upon  this  point,  he  ex- 
plains the  art  of  singing  and  developes  his  doc- 
trine of  musical  proportions. 

In  the  15  th  century,  appeared  the  treatises  of 
Tinctorius  and  Adam  of  Fulda.  In  the  work  of 
the  latter,  finished  on  Friday,  Nov.  5,  1490,  is  to 
be  seen  the  figure  of  our  double  crochet  (?) 
called  at  that  period  semifusa.  But  the  theatre 
had  already  come  into  existence  with  the  Myste- 
ries represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Pas- 
sion M.  Danjou  has  published  in  his  Revue  de 
musique  religieuse,  a  Mystery  of  Daniel,  with 
notes,  which  we  trace  back  to  the  13th  century, 
and  M.  Fetis  cites  the  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion 
as  the  most  ancient  comic  opera  known.  Its  au- 
thor was  Adam  de  la  Hale,  surnamed  le  Bossu 
d' Arras,  who  was  born  about  1240  and  died 
about  1286.     We  shall  develope  in  the  next  pa- 

*  The  ancient  square  notes  called  longas  or  longs  as  opposed 
to  the  breves,  or  shorts,  —  of  which  we  still  retain  a  few, 
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per  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  modern  the- 
atre, which  coincides  with  the  discovery  of  the 
chord  of  the  seventh  and  the  dominant,  attribu- 
ted by  M.  Fetis  to  the  composer,  Monteverde. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  before  entering  upon  the 
history  of  the  modern  art,  let  us  say  a  last  word 
upon  the  serious  and  beantiful  liturgic  music, 
which  is  older  and  the  mother  of  all  other.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  Christian  religious  music  is 
higher  and  more  noble  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  art,  since  it  raises  our  hearts  and  minds  to  the 
author  of  every  good  gift- 
Too  often,  alas !  theatrical  music  excites  in- 
stead of  moderating  the  passions,  and  is  therefore 
perhaps  dangerous  to  minds  frivolous  and  sen- 
sual in  character.  Let  us  not  forget  the  precept 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  enjoins  us  to  "  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  ourselves  in, psalms, 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  This  recommenda- 
tion, addressed  by  the  apostle  to  the  Ephesiansi 
he  repeated  to  the  Corinthians  and  Colossians, 
because  he  knew  the  efficacy  of  religious  songs  to 
fill  our  hearts  with  divine  grace,  with  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbor,  a  precept  which,  accord- 
ing to  Christ,  fulfils  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Like  St.  Paul,  Tertullian,  Eusebius  and  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  music  iu  the  church  ;  heretics  even  em- 
ployed it  as  a  means  of  propagating  their  errors, 
and  the  council  of  Antioch  put  the  religious  song 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  into  the  Index.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea  even  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
singing  unauthorized  canticles  in  church. 

Meantime  melodies  inspired  by  the  Chi'istian 
spirit  appeared  still  from  time  to  time.  The 
Slabat  mater,  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
Dies  IrcB,  was  attributed  to  various  authors,  and 
the  Salve  Regina  has  been  considered  the  work 
of  Hermann  Contract,  Peter  de  Momoro,  Adhe- 
mar.  Bishop  of  Pu}',  and  even  of  St.  Bernard. 
Arevalus  and  Daniel  have  published  collections 
of  precious  Spanish  and  German  hymns ;  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  France  should  produce  a  method- 
ical collection  of  all  which  belongs  to  her. 

But  already  satires  had  multiplied   and  given 
birth  to  the  theatre.     Gautier  de  Chatillon  wrote 
verses  against  the   prelates ;    Peter  de  Vignes 
pointed  out  the  disorders  of  the  hierarchy  ;  Thomas 
a  Becket  stigmatized  the   Simonites.     These  es. 
says  all  tended  to  form  a  Christian  theatre,in  which 
vice  was  censured  but  to  reform  abuses.     Before 
going  into  details  upon  this  interesting  topic,  let 
us  remark,  that  the  first  grand  liturgic  drama 
was,  undoubtely   the   sacrifice   of  the   mass,  re- 
peated  daily  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
of  blood  on  Calvary.     Nothing  is  so  grand  (to  a 
Roman  Catholic)  in  fact,  as  the  simple  dialogue 
and  the  mutual  confession,  which  foi-rasthe  intro- 
duction to  the  most  sublime  of  mysteries.     Who 
can  show  us  anything  more  touching  than  the 
Kyrie,  that  plain  song  of  repentance  and  hope  ; 
more  joyous  than  the  Gloria,  that  real  canticle  of 
the  angels ;  more  solemn  than  the  Credo,  more 
humble  than  the  Offertory,  more  elevating  than 
the  Sanctus,  or  sweeter  than  the  Agnus  and  the 
Communion  ?     How  beautiful  a  subject  for  a  great 
musician !  but  to  equal  it,  he   must   have  both 
faith  and  genius  —  and  these  qualities  are  rare  in 
all  eras. 


Madame  Bisaccianti,  though  she  sings  at  a  cheap 
concert  saloon  in  California,  receives,  it  is  said,  a 
prima  donna's  salary  of  not  less  than  $50  per 
week. 


For  Dwjght's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Diarist  ia  Paris. 

Pakis,  Dec.  28, 1860. 

I  have  been  to  hear  the  Trovalore  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hear  Trova- 
tore  at  the  Italian  opera  if  one  must  undergo  it. 
There  were  Mario  and  Alboni,  and  Rosa  Peuco, 
and  Graziani  for  singers — and  how  gloriously 
they  sang — and  what  abominable  trash  they  had 
to  sing  ! 

"  But,  Mr.  Correspondent,  the  public  judges 
otherwise."  Indeed  then  I  am  wrong.  I  do  not 
like  yellow-covered  novels  of  blood  and  thunder 

—  but  they  sell  enormously.  Of  course  I  am 
wrong  again. 

Penco  with  a  delicious  organ,  is  wiggle-voiced, 
so  that  .';he  afforded  me  but  very  little  pleasure  ; 
but  oh  !  Mario  and  Alboni !  Those  pure,  flowing, 
grand  tones — ^when  Verdi  gave  any  opportunity 
for  them  to  employ  them  !  'Tis  wonderful.  The 
Alboni  sort  of  voice  is  of  all  the  most  charming 
to  me.     The  deep  full  tones  are  so  full  of  feeling 

—  so  passionate  —  they  flow  down  into  the  heart 
so  luxuriantly.  Do  you  remember  Angri's  sing- 
ing the  Ah  mio  figlio,  from  the  Prophets  ?  That 
is  one  of  my  musical  experiences,  which  never 
grew  old,  and  which  I  never  forget.  The  stuff 
which  Mario  and  Alboni  had  to  sing  in  Trovatore 
is  so  commonplace  and  flat,  that  I  could  give  my- 
self up  to  the  mere  charm  of  their  voices,  and 
surely  that  is  an  immense  gratification,  if  only 
indulged  in  occasionally.  Think  of  Alboni's 
voice  in  Gluck's  Orpheus — if  she  would  only  sing 
it  once  ! 

I  never  heard  Mario  before  and  whether  he 
was  in  good  or  bad  voice,  I  do  not  know,  —  but 
Titchachek  at  Dresden  is  the  only  tenor  I  have 
have  heard,  who  approaches  him. 

Graziani  is'  a  very  fine  baritone — but  is  a  stick 
of  an  actor.  The  opera  house  is  not  very  large. 
It  is  very  beautiful  and  well  fitted  for  sound. 
The  stage  appointments,  the  scenery,  and  orches- 
tra very  fine.  The  audience  talking,  now  and 
then  humming  the  airs  and  melodies  in  your  ears, 
exclaiming  and  fussing  generally  is  abominable. 
So  much  for  this. 

Doubtless  in  the  older  volumes  of  the  Journal 
of  Music  will  be  found  recorded  at  divers  times 
and  in  sundry  manners,  the  fact  that  at  Berlin 
young  men  who  receive  prizes  in  any  of  the  arts, 
receive  them  in  the  form  of  a  small  annuity,  to 
enable  them  to  travel  for  improvement  two  or 
three  years.  This  is  a  thing,  which  I  wish  to 
"keep  before  the  people "  in  the  hope  that  some- 
time or  other  some  rich,  heirless  bachelor,  or 
somebody  else  may  leave  a  fund  for  the  aid  of 
musical  students.  Something  of  the  sort  exists 
here,  and  I  turn  to  my  pleasant  feuilleton  in  the 
Opinione  NationaJe,  to  give  you  what  M.  Aze- 
vedo  says  about  the  musical  prize  just  won,  the 
work  which  won  it,  and  the  young  man  who  is  to 
have  it.  I  like  the  man's  ideas — if  you  do  not — 
answer  them  or  omit  them,  as  you  will. 
He  says : — 

If  there  was  any  demand  for  them,  we  might 
have  in  France  a  multitude  of  new  composers 
and  any  quantity  of  new  music ;  we  need  no 
other  proof  this  than  M.  Paladilhe,  whose  piece 
has  come  upon  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera 
after  receiving  the  first  prize  of  the  Institute, 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Prize  (prix  de 
Rome).  That  composer  is  only  sixteen  years  of 
age. 


And  first  we  ought  to  applaud  with  all  our 
might  the  resolution  taken  to  perform  M.  Pala- 
dilhe's  cantata  at  the  opera.  Its  execution  on  a 
grand  stage  and  before  a  large  audience  is  true 
encouragement,  is  giving  real  opportunity  for 
gaining  knowledge,  is  the  best  reward  to  a  com- 
poser. But  so  excellent  a  thing  must  not  be  an 
exceptional  favor,  an  ephemeral  thing.  It  must 
become  a  regular  institution,  and  annually  the 
prize-work  be  given  to  the  public  on  the  stage. 

We  have  too  often  and  too  distinctly  said,  that 
only  an  invasion  of  the  musical  realm  by  a  great 
force  of  new  composers  and  vernal  compositions, 
can  prove  a  remedy  for  that  snoring  lethargy,  so 
much  like  death,  in  which  we  see  music  with  us 
gradually  sinking  and  dying  —  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  what  we  are  about  to  say.  No  one  can 
sincerely  accuse  us  of  wishing  to  cast  prospective 
shadows  over  the  pleasures  of  a  young  composer 
of  sixteen  years,  rejoicing  in  the  twofold  approv- 
al of  the  Institut  and  the  public ;  nevertheless 
both  for  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
students,  we  introduce  here  certain  reflections 
and  questions : 

" II  fant  parlcr 

II  faut  en  se  moment  si  flatleur  et  si  doux, 

Si  'dangcreux  peut  etre 
Qu  un  fils  de  I'  Institut  appreniie  tuo        connaitre  !" 

Now  after  this  twofold  success  what  is  M.  Pal- 
adilhe going  to  do  ?  According  to  custom  and 
proverb  he  is  going  to  Rome  ?  What  can  he 
learn  there  ?  What  will  he  do  ?  Well  he  will 
hear  the  singing  of  castrati.  But  he  might  have 
that  pleasure  without  quitting  Paris.  He  will 
learn  that  music  is  taught  better  here  than  any- 
where else,*  he  will  do  just  what  his  predeces- 
sors have  done,  and  that  is  mighty  little  ! 

When  institutions  are  founded,  there  are  al- 
ways e.xcellent  reasons  why  they  should  exist. 
And  it  is  just  for  this  that  they  are  founded.  But 
when  after  two  centuries  nothing  save  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  remains  unchanged,  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  they  now  fulfilled  the  intentions 
of  the  founders. 

When  Louis  xiv.  established  a  French  acade- 
my at  Rome,  music  so  to  speak  had  no  existence, 
with  us ;  Lulli,  to  get  his  singers  to  keep  time 
was  obliged  to  beat  the  measure  upon  the  floor 
with  a  heavy  cane.  One  day  he  unluckily  hit 
his  own  foot,  wounded  it,  gangrene  ensued  and 
he  died  of  the  injury.  In  those  days  tlie  art 
both  of  tone  and  rhythm,  transfornifd  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Claude  Monteverde  flourished  in  Italy 
in  prodigious  splendor.  To  draw  the  pure  water 
from  the  abundant  and  limpid  fountain  was  the 
dictate  of  good  sense,  the  right  of  genins,  to  say 
all  in  one  word,  was  but  reasonable.  But  it  is 
at  least  useless  to  pour  out  such  water  upon 
desert  sands,  and  lor  this  purpose  to  undertake 
long,  expensive  journeys. 

In  the  Rome  of  to-day  there  is  no  theatre 
which  can  compare  with  our  Italian  Opera,  no 
orchestra  which  can  compete  even  with  ours  of 
the  second  rank,  no  school  approaching  our  con- 
servatory in  excellence.  A  musician  then  edu- 
cated in  Paris  can  learn  nothing  there. 

But  still  the  eternal  assertion  remains,  "  Trav- 
elling forms  youth."  Well  no  doubt  it  does  form 
it.  Change  of  place,  seeing,  comparing  are  good 
for  anybody  ;  but  while  our  young  prize  compos- 
ers are  seeking  inspiration  from  the  marvels  of 

*  Iq  wbieli  TTe  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  [AlzeTedo,  by  any 
I   means. 
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nature  anJ  the  plastic  arts,  they  lose  tlieir  ties 
with  and  their  props  in  the  musical  world  at 
home,  that  Ariadne's  thread  which  in  vile  prose 
is  called  the  routine  of  the  workshop,  and  when 
they  come  hack  they  find  in  Paris  monuments  of 
which  all  (ireck,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Florentine, 
Gothic  architecture  could  never  lead  them  to 
expect  the  existence, —  that  is  to  say,  theatres, 
which  have  for  singers  and  the  public  "  practica- 
ble" doors,  "opening  or  shutting  "  as  the  leases 
have  it,  while  for  composers  they  have  doors 
painted  on  the  wall  against  which  they  can  break 
their  heads,  happen  they  to  attempt  to  pass 
through. 

Now,  clearly,  there  is  no  use  in  spending  three 
years  in  ecstacies  before  the  frescos  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  to  gain 
ability  to  contemplate  a  bit  of  scene  painting  for 
the  rest  of  life. 

If  there  is  really  a  desire  to  raise  up  com- 
posers, there  is,  we  repeat,  but  one  way  of  doing 
so;  and  that  is  to  enable  them  to  make  them- 
selves heard  often  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tion. No  one  can  become  a  good  swimmer  out 
of  the  water. 

In  hearing  the  cantata  of  M.  Paladilhe,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  it  the  work  of  so  young 
a  man,  so  much  experience  and  skill  are  reveal- 
ed. A  few  harmonies  rather  strained,  occasional 
or  orchestral  effects  rather  forced,  are  the  only 
blemishes  which  his  school  have  left  remaining. 
The  recitatives  are  all  easy  of  declamation,  and 
the  melodies  free  and  singable  if  not  very  origin- 
al. The  horn  solo  in  the  introduction,  the  Rus- 
sian air  sung  by  M.  Michot,  the  phrase  in  the 
middle  of  the  duet,  and  the  trio  are  the  brilliant 
points  in  this  short  work,  in  which  here  and  there 
among  the  energetic  effects  which  the  subject 
demands,  we  hear  passages  striking  for  their 
grace. 

Taking  Ivan  IV.  for  what  it  really  is,  namely, 
a  sample  card  of  its  young  author's  talents,  we 
may  infer  that  he  will  be  no  less  at  home  in  the 
opera  comique  than  in  the  Grand  Opera.  And 
now,  just  starting  for  Rome  if  he  dared,  he 
would  reply  to  the  offer  of  paying  for  this  jour 
ney,  what  one  of  Henri  Monnier's  characters 
said  upon  an  invitation  to  dinner,  "  I  should  much 
rather  receive  my  part  in  money."  So,  M.  Pal- 
adilhe would  above  all  things  like  to  remain  upon 
the  scene  of  this  his  first  success  and  continue  his 
career  without  interruption.  But  the  rule  com- 
mands, he  must  obey.  We  wish  then  this  young 
man,  who  some  day  may  take  his  place  among 
the  masters  of  the  French  school,  a  happy  voy- 
age and  a  prompt  return.  Above  all  we  wish 
him  upon  his  return  a  more  generous  and  en- 
couraging hospitality  than  that  which  his  prede- 
cessors have  obtained  for  tlieir  works. 

From  all  which,  good  friends  of  the  Journal, 
we  may  conclude  that  in  this  man's  opinion,  the 
heaven  of  Paris  is  not  quite  the  Elysium  for 
young  composers  which  some  have  represented  it 
to  be ;  and  that  Southard  is  not  the  only  man 
who  at  home  can  find  no  chance  of  producing 
a  Scarlet  Letter  or  an  Omano. 

A  certain  Monsieur  Wekerlin  produced  at  a 
concert  in  the  Italian  opera  house  (Dec.  19,)  one 
of  those  musical  hybrids,  or  in  this  ease  perhaps, 
better  amphibia,  called  odes  symphoniques,  this 
particular  one  being  Les  Poemes  de  la  Mer. 

My  jolly  Frenchman  begins  his  notice  of  it 
with  a  story.     Some  ten  years  ago,  says  he,  Eu- 


gene Lepoittevin,  the  fine  marine  painter,  having 
just  finished  a  house  at  Etretat  on  the  sea  shore, 
determined  to  have  a  house-warming — a  sort  of 
pic-nic  and  invited  a  pretty  large  company  of 
friends  of  both  sexes.  For  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  details  of  the  festival,  he  called  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  company,  at  which  the 
following  resolutions  passed  : — 

1.  That  each  should  furnish  his  or  her  own 
candle. 

2.  That  each  should  furnish  one  dish. 

3.  That  the  dishes  should  be  determined  by 
lot,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  too 
much  of  one  thing,  not  enough  of  another  and 
the  like.  So  next  day  the  lots  were  drawn. 
Fortune,  often  so  malicious,  played  no  very  bad 
trick  upon  the  author  of  the  lines ;  at  first  the 
roast  ducks,  it  was  thought,  fell  to  him ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  mistake  in  reading  the  card,  and 
he  was  let  off  with  his  fright,  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  kidney  beans  a  la  crime. 

Madame  Dorus  Gras  the  great  songstress  drew 
the  coffee.  This  was  certainly  rather  an  unlucky 
lot  for  her,  as  she  had  no  coffee  service  except  a 
small  travelling  pot  just  large  enough  for  a  single 
cup.  But  pains  and  patience  conquer  the  great- 
est difficulties ;  our  amiable  companion  by  thirty- 
two  several  boilings  discharged  her  obligations, 
and  with  coffee  so  perfect  that  the  recollection 
remains  among  our  cherished  memories. 

IMadame  Anicet-Bourgeois  had  the  tarts  and 
and  to  M.  Pingret  the  Medal  Engraver,  fell  the 
roast  beef  (roasts-beef,  the  printer  has  it  here.) 
This  roast  beef,  a  huge  piece,  had  its  comical  ad- 
ventures ;  the  head  cook  at  the  hotel,  had  so  care- 
fully hidden  it  in  his  oven,  for  fear  of  its  being 
stolen  by  his  understrappers,  that  when  it  was 
called  for,  no  one  could  find  it ;  however,  about 
the  middle  of  the  dessert,  all  at  once  it  appeared 
— a  little  too  much  done  perhaps  and  curiously 
shrunk. 

Finally,  the  fish  fell  to  the  part  of  our  bard, 
Eugene  Lepoittevin.  This  rejoiced  all  of  us 
greatly,  for  in  fishing  ports,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  fish ;  we  can  only  enjoy  the  odor.  The 
fishermen  are  hardly  ashore  before  their  booty 
is  on  its  way  to  Paris.  But  our  painter  had 
made  himself  the  friend,  sponsor,  crony,  counsel- 
lor, and  benevolent  giver  of  old  clothes  to  all  the 
fishermen  in  the  place,  and  could  therefore  be 
sure  of  obtaining  the  desired  fish.  He  was  safe 
enough,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
have  run  aground. 

It  came,  the  day  of  the  grand  repast,  and  we 
took  our  seats  at  a  table,  lighted  with  32  candles 
of  which  28  were  extinguished  a  moment  after- 
wards by  a  gust  of  wind  strong  enough  to  dis- 
place the  bundle  of  hay,  which  filled  a  window 
provisionally,  while  awaiting  the  good  offices  of 
a  glazier.  The  candles  being  relighted  and  the 
bundle  of  hay  restored  to  its  place,  then  and 
there  was  served  that  fish,  which  we  owed  to  the 
munificence  and  decisive  influence  and  decisive 
influence  of  Eugene  Lepoittevin.  And  such  a 
fish !  Good  heavens  !  Pliny  and  Daubenton 
never  described  its  like.  Cuvier  alone  in  his 
hypothetical  descriptions  of  lost  species,  could 
have  conceived  a  fish  of  such  length  and  thick- 
ness. All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others  showed  resplendent  upon  its 
scales.  It  was  a  more  extraordinary  animal  than 
the  famous  bear  of  Lagingeole.  Never  in  the 
days  of  Nero  did  the  ancient  circuses  resound  to 


the  plaudits  so  uproarious  as  the  prodigious  shouts 
with  which  we  hailed  this  jn-ndigious  fish.  When 
our  admiring  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
the  owner  of  an  oyster  park,  as  one,  who  ought 
to  know  more  in  matters  pertaining  to  fish,  offer- 
ed to  divide  and  serve  the  dish.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  delight  at  the  opportunity  of  dissect- 
ing so  rare  a  specimen.  Rising  the  fi.sh-slice 
with  a  magisterial  air  he  said,  "  Trust  me,  this 
fish  will  prave  as  fine  as  it  is  large,  for  I  feel  no 
bones."  lie  raised  a  slice  of  the  fish.  But  what 
a  change  in  his  face  —  what  a  catastrophe  —  for 
the  slice  slipping  from  the  knife,  fell  upon  the 
table  and  flew  into  a  thousand  pieces !  Then  and 
not  till  then,  we  discovered  that  the  famous  fish 
was  of  clay,  which  the  skillful  Lepoittevin,  una- 
ble to  obtain  the  real  thing,  had  modelled  and 
painted  with  perfection  sufficient  to  decieve  any- 
body. 

But  give  us  some  account  of  the  Poemes  de  la 
Mer,  cry  our  impatient  readers. 

Softly,  gentlemen,  that  is  just  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  As  Lepoittevin's  fish  had  the  form 
and  colors  of  a  real  one,  so  the  Poemes  de  la  Mer 
have  the  forms  and  colors  of  a  true  ode-symphony 
— but  within  it  they  are  all  clay.  The  substan- 
tials,  such  as  invention,  originality,  inspiring  mel- 
lody,  just  expression,  and  real  description,  are  all 
wanting  perchance,  we  declare  with  all  humility, 
that  we  could  not  perceive  them. 

Do  you  want  proofs  ?  Well,  here  are  a  few. 
The  author  makes  us  hear  a  revery — to  which  the 
vpcal  part  is  made  up  of  the  same  one  note,  con- 
stantly repeated.  The  accompaniment  to  this  is 
varied  to  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently ingenious,  we  admit  ;  but  a  revery  is  an 
indeterminate  succession  of  vagrant  ideas;  and 
can  this  be  expressed  in  a  song  of  one  note  ? 
Why  it  is  perseverance,  or  rather  obstinacy, 
which  one  would  express  in  this  manner.  A 
fixed  light  would  hardly  give  one  an  idea  of  a 
shooting  star.  The  "  Rising  of  the  Waves  "  is  a 
continuous  crescendo  ;  but  waves  have  a  habit  of 
changing  every  moment.  To  imitate  them,  one 
should  write  a  multitude  of  cresoendos  periodi- 
cally interrupted  and  constantly  renewed  —  and 
not  a  single  and  and  unvarying  movement. 
"  Sunshine  on  the  Sea  "  closes  with  a  sort  of  fu- 
gue ;  is  this  a  formula  to  express  the  setting  of 
the  sun  ?  Why  this  closes  with  a  forcible  move 
ment,  when  certainly  a  decrescendo  is  the  only 
means  of  imitating  musically  the  sinking  of  the 
star-of-day.  If  not,  what  does  the  composer 
mean  by  his  fugue  ?  We  know  not ;  but  for  our 
part  we  never  saw  the  least  analogy  between  the 
sun  and  the  fugue. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  matter  farther  ;  choos- 
ing to  add  that  the  "  Song  of  the  Cabin  Boy  " 
very  sweetly  sung  by  Mile.  Balbi,  and  the 
"  Promenade  "  a  sort  of  a  barcarole  lullaby,  sung 
by  Felix  Levy,  very  sympathetically,  were  encor- 
ed. 

This  experiment,  unluckily  a  very  costly  one 
to  M.  Wekerlin,  cannot  be  without  its  value  to 
him.  The  manner  in  which  the  audience  evi- 
dently favorably  disposed,  took  the  more  ambi- 
tious parts  of  the  work,  and  the  great  applause 
bestowed  upon  some  pieces  hardly  up  to  the  ro- 
mances of  an  album,  show  him  clearly  the  path 
he  should  follow  In  future.  By  not  looking  too 
high,  and  by  shunning  the  path  of  that  artist  so 
difficult  to  follow,  Felicien  David,  this  gentleman 
with  his  undoubted  aptitude  for  arrangement  and 
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orchestration  may  find  good  employment  for  his 
talents. 

Kather  plain  speaking,  this ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  M.  Wekcrlin  has  taken  up  the  pen 
like  our  new  men  in  Germany,  to  prove  the 
critic  wrong,  and  that  people  must  and  shall  like 
his  music,  in  spite  of  their  ears. 

Last  week  was  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  the 
400th  performance  of  Rossini's  Tell  ! 

At  the  Bouffes  they  have  not  yet  withdrawn 
the  burlesque  Orpheus,  which  has  reached  now 
about  340  representations. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  19,  Joseph  Wieniawski,  gave 
a  concert  at  the  Salle  Pleyel.  Mendelssohn's 
Trio  for  Pianoforte  violin  and  'cello  in  D  minor, 
with  the  exquisite  Scherzo — which  is  not  a  re- 
production of  the  Summer  Night's  Dream 
Scherzo,  was  the  leading  piece.  A  sonata, 
waltzes  and  other  like  pieces  for  the  pianoforte, 
composed  and  played  by  Wieniawski,  and  some 
airs  and  songs  made  up  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

W.  is  a  little  fellow,  hardly  larger  than  Mozart 
in  person,  certainly  not  as  a  composer.  The 
sonata  was  dreary — the  smaller  pieces  lively  and 
pretty.  As  a  pianist,  he  ranks  high,  though  not 
to  my  notion  up  to  Eubinstein,  Thalberg  and 
Dreyschock. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven's  Life  and  Works. 

ET   ADOLF   BEKNHAKD    MARX. 

Translated  from  Dr.  F.  Brendel's  Review,  by 
G.  A.  Schniitt. 
(Continued  from  page  340.) 
It  was,  after  Bach,  Beethoven's  work,  to  de- 
velop ideal  expression  on  the  piano,  to  free  the 
tones  from  the  limitations  of  the  republican  or- 
chestra, to  unite  the  world  of  tones  in  all  its  har- 
monious fullness  under  the  monarchical  rule  of 
the  piano-player.     But  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  great  players  learned  just  by  studying  Beet- 
hoven's piano  works  to  give  the  right  coloring  to 
the  works  of  the  Leipzig  maestro.     Opus  1  of 
Beethoven's  works  consists  of  three  Trios  for  Pi- 
ano, Violin   and  Violoncello,  compositions  that 
will   remain    fresh    forever.      Haydn   did    not 
think  the  third  one  in  C  minor  suitable  for  publi- 
cation.     Posterity  nullified  that   opinion.     Just 
this  Trio  we  like  best.     "  The  close  of  the  Fi- 
nale," says  Marx,  "  has  in  it  something  like  deli- 
cate clouds,  like  a  veil  of  mist.     Does  not,  in  the 
first  movement  and  in  the  first  theme  of  the  Fi- 
nale,   Beethoven    decidedly   show   already   the 
Faust-like  character  of   a  number   of  his   later 
works  ?     We  have  to  forego  following  in  a  dry 
review,  the  masterly  analyses,  which  Marx  gives 
of  a  number  of  works  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  century.     We  pass  by  Beethoven's  un- 
happy love  for  the  countess  Julia  Guicciardi,  and 
the  Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia  in  C  sharp  minor, 
op.  27,  No.  2,  breathing  forth  his  sufferings  from 
love.     Of  the  fate  that  struck  him  with  hardness 
of  hearing,  increasing  with  the  years,  we  shall 
speak   below,  and  we  turn   now  to  his  first  two 
Symphonies.     According  to  Marx's  opinion,  the 
first  Symphony  in   C  major,  op.   21,  was   writ- 
ten about  1799  or  1800.     From  the  outset  Beet- 
hoven enlists  new  troops  for  his  symphonic  trium- 
phal processions.  "  While  Beethoven's  great  pred- 
ecessors are  satisfied  without  oboes  or  clarinettes, 
Beethoven  makes  use  of  them  from  the  beginning ; 
to  this  basis  are  added  afterwards,  where  it  is  nec- 


essary, trombones,  piccolo  flutes  and  the  serpent 
(a  large  wooden  bass  instrument),  also  the  big 
drum.  That  is  Beethoven's  orchestra,"  (p.  213). 
Thus  armed  the  master  marches  forth  to  battle. 
It  is  a  different  banner,  decidedly,  from  that  of 
Mozart,  that  waves  over  the  regiments  of  his 
scores,  and  only  a  prejudiced  opinion  could  dis- 
cover in  the  C  major  Symphony  nothing  but  a 
clever  study  after  the  model  of  Mozart.  Oulibi- 
cheff,  quick  at  comparisons,  as  all  the  people  of 
the  salons,  finds  the  prototype  for  Beethoven's 
work  in  Mozart's  C  major  (Jupiter)  Symphony. 
Marx  proves  incontrovertibly,  that  besides  the 
key  of  the  beginning,  C  major,  both  works  have 
not  the  least  relation  as  to  ideas.  It  is  sufficient 
to  compare  the  beginning  of  both  works  as  Marx 
quotes  them : 

Allegro  con  brio.  eeethoven. 
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"  Just  here,"  says  Marx,  and  every  one  of  his 
readers  will  agree  with  him,  "  Mozart  is  farthest 
from  Beethoven,  consider  only  the  artless  playing 
with  contrasts  of  Mozart,  and  the  compact  energy 
of  Beethoven."  It  deserves  praise,  that  Marx 
defends  this  Symphony  against  those  that  would 
underrate  it.  We  should  but  little  honor  the 
memory  of  Beethoven  by  making  light  of  the 
beauties  of  his  earlier  woi'ks,  because  afterwards 
he  created  mightier  ones.  Though  it  is  Beetho- 
ven's own  fault,  he  having  so  lavishly  poured 
forth  gigantic  works  on  us.  In  his  Grand  Symph- 
ony in  D  major,  op.  36,  he  already  rises  above  his 
preceding  work.  We  need  not  quote  the  Alle- 
gro COST  BRIO,  conscious  of  victory,  nor  the 
sweet  cliiar-oscuro  of  the  Larglietto.  Here  is  a 
longing  for  love,  transfigured  by  sweet  moonlight, 
German  and  truly  poetic,  a  fullness  to  overflow- 
ing of  rapture  and  pain  of  love.  Every  one 
hears,  we  dare  say,  like  Marx,  in  the  Finale  the 
words,  "  the  matter  is  settled,  over,  victoriously 
ended."  And  what  a  climax  in  the  close  of  the 
Finale,  this  welling  up  again  of  the  tones  before 
the  pause,  and  the  endless  jubilee  of  the  close  ! 
Beethoven's  biographer  closes  with  the  analysis 
of  this  symphony  his  first  book,  comprising  the 
time  from  1770 — 1804.  We  now  enter  the 
realms  of  the  Eroica. 


A  New  Crotchet. 

"  Vanitt  Fair,"  is  the  only  comic  paper  that 
approaches  in  any  w.iy  to  the  famous  "  Punch,"  that 
has  yet  been  published  in  this  country.  "  Vanity 
Fair  "  is  often  equal  both  in  pictorial  illustration  and 
in  tlie  real  wit  of  its  articles,  to  its  London  prototype. 

The  last  number  has  an  article  under  the  above 
heading,  upon  the  text  that  "  Music  is  the  food  of 
Love,"  showing  that,  as  we  have  but  five  musicians 
to  about  every  hundred  people,  the  supply  is  wretch- 
edly inadequate  to   the  demand.     The   writer  then 


gives  samples  of  a  simple  system  of  learning  music, 
"  of  furnishing  one's  own  love  food."  Probably  onr 
own  enlightened  readers  will  not  be  very  much  puz- 
zled by 
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Tlie  insuperable  advantages  of  my  New  Method 
have  so  firmly  impressed  me,  that  I  believe  the  time 
will  yet  come  when  whole  novels  will  be  written  in 
this  manner,  and  will  give  the  reader  as  much  pleas- 
ure from  their  musical  as  from  their  literary  charac- 
ter. Think  of  a  romance,  the  heroine  of  wliich 
should  always  be  introduced  with  a  plaintive  minor 
melody,  while  her  lover — the  hero — should  make, 
with  every  word,  a  sweet  and  rotound  base  to  her 
harmonious  life  !  I  have  partly  finished  a  book  of 
musical  fables,  beginning  with  Bluebeard,  set  in 
the  Key  of  B.  The  Key  is  of  course,  the  fatal  one, 
and  B  stands  for  the  tyrant's  name.  I  succeeded 
excellently  in  explaining  the  Sensitive  Seventh,  in 
this  little  book,  by  means  of  the  story  of  the  Old 
Man  with  Seven  Sons,  six  of  whom  were  hold,  bniz- 
en  fellows,  and  the  other,  a  timid,  retiring  youth. 
The  work,  however,  fell  through,  in  consequence  of 
my  inability  to  find  a  noble  illustrative  of  the  Tetra- 
chord. 

Another  kind  of  exercise,  adapted  to  the  stndj'  of 
orthography,  is  as  follows  : 

"Who  would  think  that  this  little  melody,  so  touch- 
ing and  plaintive,  ]30ssesses  an  inner  meaning; !  Yet, 
read  the  notes,  as  they  come.  The  first  bar  is  A. 
The  second,  DEAF.  The  third  BABE!  A 
deaf  Babe  !  No  wonder  the  air  is  sad.  But  how  in- 
finitely more  touching  it  becomes,  by  playing  D,  in- 
stead of  F,  at  the  close  of  the  second  bar ! 

Why  is  it  that  this  simple  score  excites  such  dis- 
gust ■?     Read  it  and  see ! 


m 


A  BAD  EGG.  Enough,  in  faith  to  disgust 
anybody.  And  here  is  an  instance  of  combmation, 
which  1  consider  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  culinary 
music  ever  composed.  Try  this  air  gently  on  the 
piano,  and  see  what  a  gusto  it  has ! 
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The  harmony  off  E  G  G  ani  B  E  E  F,  changing 
from  base  to  treble,  is  delicious,  and  the  F  E  D,  in 
unison  .at  the  end,  comes  in  charmingly.  How  ap- 
propriate, too  is  the  Rest  that  terminates  this  exer- 
cise ! 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,    FEB.    2,    1861 
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BOSTON,  FEB.  3,   1861. 

Music   in   tsis    Numbee.  —  Coutinuation  of  the  Opera  of 
•'  Martha,"  Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence- 

[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Dwight  should  have  preceded 

the  one  published  in  our  last  number,  but  having,  in  some 

way  miscarried,  must  appear  at  this  time.] 

New  Series. 

No.  IV. 

A  "Week  in  Dresden. 

Berlin,  Dec.  10,  1860. 
Dresden !  the  beautiful.  Lucky  stars  beckon- 
ed the  wanderer  that  way  in  those  last  days 
of  October  —  those  sad,  golden  days.  It  was 
a  deviation  from  the  programme,  and  a  new 
postponement  of  long  needed  rest.  The  week  in 
Leipzic  was  a  passive  opportunity  availed'  of  on  the 
way  to  Berlin,  whither  one  looked  forward  to  some 
sort  of  settled  life  and  centre  for  the  winter,  whence 
long  excursions  could  be  made  from  time  to  time  to 
Leipzig.JDresden,  and  the  other  spots  where  music  has 
her  choice  temples.  But  rest  is  neither  found  by  seek- 
ing nor  by  shunning.  Nor  is  it  always  well  to  cleave  to 
any  plan  or  purpose  as  if  our  own  will  were  destiny. 
There  are  times  when  a  higlicr  power,  tnysterious, 
doubtless  all-wise,  assumes  the  whole  control  of  all 
our  movements,  and  we  can  but  be  passive,  aspiring 
to  no  greater  virtue  than  a  childlike  trust,  a  patient 
faith  that  all  is  ordered  for  the  best.  Drifting,  drift- 
ing, under  a  cloud  apparently,  and  without  compass; 
but  sometimes  into  some  little  haven,  where,  as  i- 
was  the  traveller's  experience  this  time,  there  is  yet 
peace  and  sunshine  to  be  felt,  with  zest  of  compan- 
ionship, yea  friendship — besides  solid  furtherance  to 
one's  main  purpose  in  a  European  journey.  For 
those  four  months  of  roving  liad  been  only  incidental; 
the  real  motive  of  the  journey  was  to  pass  a  musical 
winter  in  Germany,  that,  enriched  by  its  experiences, 
he  might  be  fitter  for  his  work.  Did  he  not  owe  it  to 
himself,  'n  Art,  to  the  position  which  he  occupied  as 
editor  of  this  Journal  of  Music,  to  know  music  and 
the  musical  life,  by  direct  observation,  in  the  most 
musical  country  ?  And  here  now  he  reads  one  even- 
ing in  the  Zeitung,  which  he  happens  to  take  up  while 
yet  fresh  from  the  Gewandbaus  Concert,  with  the 
wild  Schumann  harmonies  (  the  "  Manfred  "  music) 
ringing  in  the  brain,  that  on  the  morrow  evening  two 
of  the  noblest  interpreters  of  the  noblest  in  German 
Art,  whom  more  than  any  two  perhaps  he  wishes  to 
hear  and  know,  and  to  whose  fame  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  are  not  strangers,  would  commence  a  scries 
of  three  musical  soir&s  in  the  Hotel  de  Saxe  at 
Dresden.  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  these  were 
Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim  ! 

It  is  but  four  hours  by  the  railroad.  So  off  we  start 
in  the  cold,  foggy  morning,  seeing  nothing  nor  car- 
ing much  to  see,  while  whirled  across  those  flat,  un- 
interesting battle  plains  that  stretch  beyond  Leipzig. 
A  white,  dry  fog;  there  is  a  .sense  of  promise  in  it; 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  warm  sun 
glows  through,  revealing  through  a  hazy  and  poetic 
atmosphere,  a  picturesque  succession  of  red-roofed 
towns,  and  little  vine-clad  hills  (northernmost  region 
of  the  grape  this  !),  with  pretty  glimp.ses  of  the  Elbe 
sparkling  across  green  fields,  and,  beckoning  in  the 
distance,  the  domes  and  spires  and  palaces  of  Dres- 
den. At  noon  we  cross  the  stone  bridge,  over  the 
swift,  broad  river  that  comes  sweeping  round  through 
"  Saxon  Switzerland,"  whose  hazy  purple  outline 
already  tempts  you  on  the  far  horizon, — the  blue 
Elbe  cradled  in  Bohemia — and  enter  the  stately  cheer- 
ful city,  and  are  soon  housed  in  the  pleasant  hotel  in 
which  the  concert  is  to  be.  Seated  at  the  table  d'hote, 
there  is  a  vacant  chair  beside  us.  Presently  a  sense 
of  somebody  entering  and  asking  for  somebody ;  and 


somebody  introducing  himself  with  cordial  hand- 
grasp,  and  sorry  to  have  been  engaged  in  rehearsal 
when  our  letter  was  sent  in,  and  "shall  we  talk  Ger- 
man or  English  V  (of  course  we  choose  the  latter), 
has  taken  the  vacant  seat,  and  we  are  in  full  tide  of 
eager  conversation,  as  clear  to  one  another  as  old 
friends,  and  in  instant  rapport  on  most  topics  of  most 
interest  to  both.  We  talk  of  the  "  Diarist,"  whom 
ho  knows  and  esteems  ;  of  music,  from  Bach  to 
Wagner,  of  the  first  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the  truest 
exponents,  entering  into  the  very  spirit  of  him,  while 
he  can  afford  to  admire  much  in  the  latter;  of  Art, 
mutually  pleased  to  find  that  each  has  been  thinking 
of  Kaulbach  as  a  sort  of  Meyerbeer  in  painting.  We 
talk  of  Emerson,  of  whom  he  is  a  warm  admirer, 
familiar  with  all  his  writings,  and  delighting  in  such 
free,  nuickening  mountain  air  of  thought ;  of  Ameri. 
ca,  whose  generous  idea  and  destiny  he  understand 
and  has  interest  and  faith,  more  than  I  have  found 
before  in  Germany  ;  of  England,  and  the  rival  musi- 
cal critics,  Davison  and  Chorlev,  both  of  whom  he 
esteems,  and  Macfarren  more  than  either;  of  what 
music  has  to  offer  me  in  Leipzig  and  in  Berlin,  in 
Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  in  his  own  Hanover ;  of 
Schumann  and  his  noble  artist  widow  ;  of  Liszt  at 
AVeimar,  and  of  his  partie  in  Germany,  and  what 
not. 

Our  companion  is  a  strong,  broad-shouldered, 
manly  looking  fellow,  of  two  or  three  years  under 
thirty ;  with  a  massive,  overhanging  brow,  Beethov- 
en-like ;  a  heavy  mass  of  rich  dark  hair;  large  grey 
eai-nest  eyes  ;  pale  face,  full  of  intellect,  of  firm  will 
and  genial  good  feeling;  a  certain  gleam  of  genius 
in  those  eyes  ;  a  somewhat  knotted  habit  of  the  brows, 
as  from  intense  concentrated  brain-work,  and  a 
strongly  marked,  almost  severe  look  when  the  face 
is  in  repose;  but  quickly  lit  up  with  glad  recognition, 
or  softened  with  tender  sympathies  ;  the  sunshine  of 
a  cordial,  generous,  social  nature  breaks  out  in  an 
instant  from  those  eyes.  Decidedly  a  strong,  fresh, 
wholesome  individuality;  generous  and  sunshiny; 
full  of  friendliness  ;  moody  withal,  and  capable  o 
feeling  bored  ;  high-toned,  brave,  and  genial^  both  in 
our  English  sense  of  hearty,  and  in  the  German  and 
artistic  sense,  implying  imaginative,  creative  energy 
— the  adjective  o^  genius.  A  large  and  catholic  view 
of  men  and  things  ;  and  a  strong  character.  You 
do  not  often  find  all  these  traits  in  a  virtuoso;  and 
this  is  no  mere  virtuoso ;  this  young  man  is  Joseph 
Joachim  ;  who,  though  his  chief  medium  has  been 
the  violin,  has  made  himself  more  known  and  deeply 
felt  by  a  certain  magnetism  of  genius  and  of  charac- 
ter that  works  behind  all  that. 

And  now — begging  our  friend's  pardon  for  thus 
unceremoniously  and  bunglingly  attempting  his  por- 
trait— let  us  leave  him  to  the  drudgery  of  putting  on 
strings,  while  we  talk  a  walk  on  the  Briihl  terrace 
along  the  Elbe,  over  the  bridge  and  back,  and  by  the 
the  royal  palace.",  and  church  and  theatre,  coming  un- 
expectedly upon  the  newly  erected  bronze  statue  of 
Weber  by  the  way;  and  back  to  the  hotel  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  evening  in  the  pretty  concert-saal, 
where  are  assembled  all  the  beauty  and  refinement  of 
Dresden  musical  society,  awaiting  the  beginning  of 
the  first  concert.  It  is  a  small  hall,  holding  perhaps 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  persons,  and  is  complete- 
ly full.  This  is  the  only  regular  concert  hall  in 
Dresden,  strange  to  say ;  and  even  the  symphony 
concerts  of  the  fine  large  orchestra,  which  Rietz  di- 
rects, have  to  be  given  here.  Here  is  the  program- 
me: 

1.  Sonata  (D  minor,  Op.  121  j  for  piano  and  violin,  play- 

ed by  the  concert  givers Schumann 

2.  Cayatina.  from  the  "Swi.os  Family,". Weigl 

3.  B.illade     (  G   minor),    piano,   played   by   Clara  Schu- 

mann  Chopin 

4.  Allegro  lirilliant,  4  hands,  by  Frl.  Marie  Wieck  and 

Mme.  Schumann Mendelssohn 

5.  Sonata  for  Violin,  by  Joachim, Tartini 

6.  3  Lieder  :  a  "  Im  Freien  " Schubert 

6  Schneegloclicheu"  I  c.  ,. 

c  "  Er  ist's  "  (    Schumann 

7.  Sonata  (A  minor,  Op.  23),  for  piano  and  violin. .  .Beethoven 


Of  the  first  piece,  as  a  composition,  I  can  hardly 
venture  to  speak  after  a  single  hearing  and  at  this 
distance  of  time.  It  certainly  interested  mo 
much,  and  impressed  me  with  that  sense  of  depth 
and  power  and  passion,  with  passages  of  playful 
fancy  of  quite  exquisite  individuality,  that  Robert 
Schumann  almost  always  gives  me.  But  it  was  one 
of  his  latest  and  by  no  means  clearest  works.  It  is  a 
high  and  worthy  mission  which  Madame  Schumann 
takes  upon  her,  of  interpreting  to  the  worid,  through 
her  wonderfully  perfect  pianism,  so  genial  and  so 
classical,  the,  as  yet  but  poorly  understood  and  un- 
dervalued creations  of  her  talented  husband's 
genius.  Of  her  I  can  speak,  for  the  impression  is 
distinct;  how  could  it  fail  to  he.  She  has  the  look, 
tlie  air  and  manner  of  the  true  artist  and  the  noble 
woman.  Her  face  is  full  of  sensibility  and  intellect; 
large  dark  eyes,  full  of  rich  light,  and  lips  that  always 
quiver  with  the  exquisite  sense  of  music.  A  large 
broad  forehead,  and  head  finely  shaped,  with  rich 
black  hair.  The  profile  is  just  that  of  the  twin  med- 
allion portrait  which  represents  her  with  her  husband; 
but  the  face  .and  head  are  wider  than  that  had  sug- 
gested to  me,  and  indicate  a  greater  weight  and 
breadth  of  character.  The  features  are  in  constant 
play,  lit  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  the  music  never  ceas- 
ed. Her  technique  as  a  pianist  is  beautifully  smooth, 
clean  and  perfect ;  she  has  mastered  all  that  years 
ago  under  the  severe  but  admirable  teaching  of  the 
old  Wieck,  her  father.  There  is  an  inexhaustible 
energy  in  her  playing,  when  she  deals  with  the  strong 
tone-poets  such  as  Beethoven  ;  you  miss  none  of  their 
fire  and  grandeur.  I  never  heard  more  sustained  no- 
bility of  y^a-j,  nor  more  facile,  nor  more  finely  fin- 
ished. But  such  an  artist  does  not  play  to  exhibit 
her  own  skill ;  but  to  bring  out  and  present  in  all  their 
individuality,  in  just  the  right  light,  the  beauties  she 
discerns  and  feels  in  those  creations  of  the  masters 
which  are  worthy  of  such  illustration  and  will  live. 
She  is  a  thorough  musician  ;  has  a  clear  and  true 
conception  of  all  the  classics,  the  inspired  tone-pocnis 
of  the  pi.ano ;  and  an  equal  contempt  for  all  trivial 
or  weakly  sentimental  show-pieces;  to  the  perform- 
ance of  mere  operatic  fantasias,  and  the  like,  she 
never  condescends.  Mere  brilliancy  is  nothing  ;  she 
knows  the  real  gem  from  the  bit  of  glass  that  also 
sparkles  in  the  sun.  Her  thorough  acquaintance 
Avith  her  memory  of  all  the  principal  sonatas,  trios, 
&c.,  of  Beethoven  and  other  masters  is  remarkable  ; 
in  the  rehearsals  her  memory  often  is  the  test  to  which 
the  correctness  of  differing  editions  of  the  parts  is  re- 
ferred. I  have  heard  no  more  satisfactory  render- 
ing of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart  or  Haydn.  Of 
Schumann's  music  she  is  of  course  the  interpreter. 
The  Ballade  of  Chopin,  and  all  that  I  have  heard 
her  play  of  him,  were  most  admirably  executed  by 
her,  especially  the  brilliant  side  of  Chopin  ;  but  I 
would  not  dare  to  say  that  I  had  never  heard  the  pe- 
culiar individuality  and  fineness  of  that  poet  par  ex- 
cellejice  ot  the  piano  brought  out  with  a  more  inti- 
mate and  sympathetic  truthfulness.  Altogether 
Clara  Schumann  seems  to  me  the  noblest,  truest 
type  of  the  artistic  woman  that  I  have  known,  with 
the  exception  of  Jenny  Lind.  Not  that  she  has  the 
same  force  of  genius,  or  the  same  all-conqnering 
magnetism.  AVithout  magnetism,  of  course,  a  great 
singer  were  inconceivable.  But  she  has  the  same 
artistic  feeling  and  entire  devotion  to  the  pure  ideal. 
She  is  a  living  impersonation  of  the  artist  conscience, 
aided  by  rare  native  faculties  and  rare  educational 
experiences.  She  is  gifted  alike  with  sharp, ^discrim- 
inating insight,  and  with  unflagging  enthusiasm. 
Some  think  she  has  not  so  much  warmth  as  critical  cor- 
rectness. But  she  is  a  woman,  large-hearted,  loving, 
full  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  a  skilled,  clear-sighted, 
critical  musician.  Her  art  is  religion  to  her;  re- 
lates itself  to  the  very  ideal  end  of  life.  If  she  has 
not  creative  genius,  if  she  does  not  compose,  if  she 
gives   readings,  no   one   can    doubt   the   fervor  with 
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which  she   loves  her  authors,  nor   the   deep   genuine 
joy  with  which  she  reproduces  them. 

It  surely  was  a  privilege,  and  not  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment in  it,  to  sit  there  and  hear  sonata-duos 
of  Schumann  and  Beethoven  rendered  hy  those  two 
large-hraincd  artists.  They  have  played  much  to- 
gether, sympathise  in  tastes  and  principles,  maintain 
the  same  uncompromising  attitude  of  loyalty  to  truth 
in  Art,  agree  in  their  conceptions  of  what  they  play 
together,  are  equally  ahove  all  drawbacks  of  uncer- 
tain skill,  and  so  are  perfectly  sure  of  one  another  in 
what  they  undertake.  It  is  rarely  that  such  artists 
meet  in  any  work. 

Of  Joachim's  playing  one  owns  first  of  all  its 
magnetic,  searching,  quickening  quality.  It  is  not 
a  violin,  but  a  man  that  speaks.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  depth  and  breadth  conveyed  in  what  he  does.  He 
draws  the  largest  and  most  marrowy  tones  out  of  his 
■strings  that  we  have  ever  heard.  There  is  force  of 
character  in  every  sound  ;  and  yet  the  most  subtle, 
fluid  modulation  through  all  shades  of  feeling,  the 
tcnderest  as  well  as  the  strongest.  And  nothing 
seems  dramatically  got  up  for  mere  effect ;  it  all 
comes  so  natural,  so  real  that  you  yield  yourself  en- 
tirely to  the  music,  and  never  think  to  analyze,  to 
mark  just  what  is  done.  It  is  alike  full  of  passion 
and  of  self-possession  ;  strong  emotion  and  repose. 
"We  have  heard  ihat  Sonata  of  Tartint,  with  the  trilh 
dill  dini'oh,  finely  played  before ;  hut  never  did  it 
present  itself  in  half  so  vivid  colors  as  when  he 
played  it.  In  Joachim's  playing  I  never  thought  to 
notice  in  what  particular  technical  feats  or  qualities 
he  shone,  or  how  he  compared  in  any  of  them  with 
others.  These  were  all  forgotten  in  his  music.  Nor 
did  he,  the  virtuoso,  ever  place  himself  between  you 
and  the  music.  Dignity,  nobility  of  style,  depth  of 
feeling,  and  a  certain  intellectual  vigor  characterized 
his  playing.  But  if  we  are  asked,  wherein  above  all 
he  shows  the  master,  it  is  in  what  may  be  called  con- 
trapnnlal  playing.  This  is  much  more  than  giving 
out  full  chords  with  the  melody  ;  it  is  the  giving  of 
a  distinct  individuality  to  each  of  the  four  parts  in 
the  harmony  ;  it  is  the  eliciting  of  a  virtual  quartet 
from  a  single  violin.  This  m.akes  him  preeminently 
the  player  of  the  violin  sonatas,  preludes  and  fugues, 
toccatas,  &c.,  of  Sebastian  Bach  ;  and  indeed  this 
art  he  he  must  have  learned  from  his  deep,  close 
study  of  the  violin  works  of  Bach  and  from  his  ear- 
nest penetration  into  the  very  spirit  of  Bach,  into  the 
very  soul  of  his  method.  Among  all  violinists,  and 
all  virtuosos  Joachim  is  the  greatest  Bach-ist.  That 
height  won,  all  the  rest  is  easily  and  of  course  his. 

The  only  disappointment  of  this  evening  was  that 
there  was  no  Bach  in  the  programme.  But  I  was 
easily  reconciled,  knowing  how  soon  that  satisfaction 
was  in  store  for  me.  The  next  morning  we  had 
more  long  talk  together  in  the  artist's  room,  and 
then  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  playing  to  me  Bach's 
Chaconne,  the  noblest  of  all  violin  solos  that  I  had 
ever  yet  heard.  It  was  without  accompaniment, 
complete  in  itself  as  Bach  wrote,  and,  as  Joachim 
plays  it,  not  to  he  improved  by  even  Mendelssohn's 
piano  part.  How  the  inspired  sounds  filled  the  room 
like  a  great  flood  of  tone,  and  filled  the  soul  of  list- 
ener and  player,  and  how  the  former  felt  that  those 
whom  he  will  never  see  on  earth  again  must  hear 
(for  what  so  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  time  and 
eternity,  as  music  that  is  so  true  and  great?),  it  were 
idle  to  attempt  to  tell.  In  that  listening  I  incurred  a 
great  debt  which  only  a  renewed  life  can  pay.  Visi- 
tors came  in  ;  Kapellmeister  Eietz,  Concertmeister 
Schubert,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  nov- 
ellist,  and  an  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  gentlemanly 
musician,  the  conductor  of  the  Tonkiinstler-verein,  a 
social  club  mostly  of  accomplished  musicians,  who 
compose  an  orchestra,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  practice  the  less  known  works  of  Bach,  Han- 
del and  other  old  writers;  and  he  invited  us  to  the 
club  room  in  the  evening  to  hear  so  rare  a  curiosity 


as  a  conple  of  the  famous  Hautboy  Concertos  of  Han- 
del. From  there  I  went  to  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  and  was  soon  seated  in  wonder  and  trans- 
port before  the  incomparable  "  Dresden  Madonna  " 
of  Raphael.  Was  it  not  a  work  of  inspiration  ? 
The  parallel  between  Raphael  and  Mozart  has  been 
often  drawn.  I  could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  it  af- 
ter seeing  this  picture.  As  Mozart  said  of  his  own 
music,  here  was  a  work  which  must  have  stood  before 
its  author's  mind  at  once,  whole  and  entire  in  all  its 
parts,  completely  realized  in  one  fusing  instant  of  ge- 
nius at  its  full  heat.  It  is  beauty,  loveliness,  holiness 
itself  Was  not  that  a  morning  to  thank  God  fori 
The  CImcoTine  of  Bach  interpreted  by  Joachim,  and 
the  loveliest  of  all  Madonnas,  realized  by  Raphael  ! 
Nor  was  that  all.  D. 


Mendelssohn    Q,uintette    Club. 
Third  Satiirdat  Evening  Concfrt. 

These  concerts  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  an 
institution.  They  are  always  crowded  .and  we  think, 
the  Club  micht  feel  warranted  in  taking  a  larger 
hall.  It  is  just  large  enough  for  the  Tuesday  con- 
certs hut  uncomfortably  crowded  on  Saturdays.  The 
pieces  presented  were  very  .acceptable  in  the  main  ; 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  rendering  of  some  of 
them. 

Miss  Pearson  is  a  de'butante  and  as  such  entitled 
to  some  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  critic.  We  will 
say  for  her  that  the  two  arias  selected  were  good 
pieces  enough.  So  was  "  Savourneen  Deelish,'*  in 
its  way.  When  Miss  P.  shall  have  learned  to  sing 
with  a  pure  intonation ;  when  her  Jioriture  come 
somewhat  nearer  the  mark  in  the  way  of  finish  and 
fluency;  when  she  shall  have  learned  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  compositions  she  is  going  to  sing ; 
then  will  be  the  time  to  give  an  opinion  about  her 
merits  or  demerits,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  will  add  merely,  that  emhellishmenfs  are  entire- 
ly out  of  place  in  a  simple  national  air  such  as  the 
Irish  ballad  she  sang ;  that  in  rendering  them  the 
only  admissible  addition  to  the  music  is  soul. 

In  the  two  movements  from  the  Trio  hy  Beethoven 
Mr.  Hamann  proved  that  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  composition.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
his  technical  powers  were  not  always  entirely  suffi- 
cient, to  make  his  playing  perfectly  satisfactory,  there 
being  some  nnevcnness  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  sep 
tette  the  same  gentleman  phayed  the  horn-part  with 
rare  grace  and  ability.  This  piece  was  rendered 
finely;  and  without  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
performance  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Stein  this  and 
the  first  time  when  the  piece  was  played,  handled  his 
instrument  with  great  taste  and  mastery.  We  were 
glad  to  notice  an  imnrovement  as  to  the  movement 
of  the  Adagio  cantabile,  which  wfis  misstated  on  the 
programme  as  Larghetto  ;  the  cadenza  in  the  last 
movement,  was  also  played  better  by  Mr.  Schultze 
than  formerly.  The  ensemble  of  the  chords  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  movements  was  perfect. 
The  strong  Allegro  from  Mozart's  G  minor  Quartette 
w.as  done  very  well.  And  in  the  same  manner  Mr. 
JTeisel  acquitted  himself  in  his  solo,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  Saturday  audiences  have 
this  merit  over  Tuesday  ones,  that  they  applaud 
with  a  will,  which  is  a  commendable  practice  in  an 
audience,  especially  where  applause  is  deserved. 

Sixth  Chamber  Concert. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29. 

Part  I. 

1.  (Quartette,  in  G.  No.  75 H.aydn 

Allegro — .\dafrio — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro  Vivace. 

2.  "Blogy  of  Tears,'" Schute-t 

Mrs  IL-irwood. 

3.  Grancl  piano  Trio,  in  E  flat; T.  Schutert 

Allegro — Andante  con  moto — Scherzo — Finale,  Allegro. 
Messrs.  Parker,  Schultze  and  Fries. 

Paet  II. 

4.  "Ye  Faded  Flowers,"  (Troclt'ne  Blumen) Schubert 

Mrs.  Harwood. 

5.  Second  Quintette,  in  C,  op,  29 Beethoven 

Moderato — Adagto — Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 


A  gem  of  a  programme  finely  set.  Father  Haydn, 
the  giant  Beethoven  and  the  splendid  Schubert  are 
excellent  company.  Their  poetry  emanated  from 
hearts  that  were  suffused  with  the  glow  of  broadest 
humanity  iind  from  heads  on  which  the  laurel  of  im- 
mortality sits  well. 

The  artists  did  well  to  make  their  programme  as 
chaste  and  select  as  it  was.  And  they  did  still  better 
in  varying  it  out  so  well.  Mrs.  Harwood  who 
seems  to  grow  more  youthful  as  the  years  pass  on, 
sang  her  part  to  full  satisfaction,  and  was  deservedly 
called  back  after  her  second  song.  Her  voice  not 
less  than  the  good  use  she  makes  of  it,  her  fine  ex- 
pression and  the  evident  feeling  with  which  she  sings, 
make  it  ever  pleasant  to  listen  to  her.  The  accom- 
paniment to  the  first  song  might  have  been  softer  and 
more  delicate.  The  Quintette  by  Beethoven,  is  sur- 
prisingly strong  and  beautiful.  It  grows  upon  us, 
devolving  new  beauties  at  every  hearing.  The  piece 
was  played  well  throughout,  especially  so  the  last 
movement.  The  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust  was 
not  out  when  this  quintette  was  written.  But  one 
might  suppose  Beethoven  had  contemplated  a  musical 
transposition  of  the  character  of  Eu])horion  in  this 
last  movement.  So  full  of  the  flashes  of  genius,  so 
wayward,  so  bold  in  the  highest  flights  of  fancy ; 
it  seems  in  listening  as  if  Faust  and  Helena  were 
standing  and  looking  with  delight  not  unmingled 
with  secret  apprehensions  at  their  phantom  son  as  he 
rises  from  crag  to  crag.  The  beautiful  genial  melody, 
Andanic  con  moto  which  twice  interrupts  the  Presto, 
finely  sets  in  relief  the  striving  and  pressing  Finale. 

Schubert's  Trio  in  E  flat,  with  a  ballad  for  its  An- 
dante, almost  rising  to  the  dram.atic  power  of  the 
Erlking  its  genial  Scherzo, a  canon  nearly  throughout, 
its  strong  Adagio  and  Finale  w.as  played  finely.  The 
technical  difficulties  in  the  Finale  were  felt  as  such 
however  ;  .and  in  the  piano-part  which  was  on  the 
whole  quite  well  played  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  few  little 
technical  things  were  observable,  capable  of  improve- 
ment. But  as  a  whole  the  piece  was  very  satisfac- 
tory and  was  very  well  received. 

The  Quartette  by  Haydn,  sparkling,  amiable  .and 
graceful,  was  played  with  fine  taste  by  the  gentlemen. 
We  were  suqn'ised  not  to  find  more  applause  bestow- 
ed on  it.     Is  it  because  we  hear  so  little  of  Haydn  ? 

This  was  a  concert,  that  is  an  honor  to  the  club. 
The  hall  might  have  been  fuller.  But  we  are  satis- 
fied that  those  that  went  will  not  forget  this  evening 
for  a  long  time. 

To-night  the  fonrth  Satnrd.ay  concert  takes  place, 
which  we  hope  to  see  as  well  attended  as  the  preced- 
ing ones  were.  *t 


Stigelli's  Concert. 

The  concert  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Music 
Hall,  was  attended  by  the  largest  audience  we  have 
seen  this  season.  Every  seat  was  filled  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  opening,  and  soon  the  ample  stage  was 
completely  covered.  Formes  did  not  appear,  being 
indisposed,  so  that  the  burden  fell  mainly  upon  Sti- 
gelli  .and  Mile.  Patti.  But  the  audience  was  good- 
humored,  and  the  singers  in  capital  spirits  and  voice, 
and  the  great  basso,  though  for  a  moment  regretted, 
was  soon  forgoiten.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  he 
told  anything  about  Stigelli  ;  his  energy,  enthusi- 
asm and  thorough  artistic  culture  have  been  fully  ex- 
hibited here  before.  And  we  have  never  heard  him 
under  more  favor.able  circumstances  than  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  his  voice  was  clear  and  ringing,  and  in  the 
vast  space  it  sounded  mellow  in  spite  of  its  force  and 
volume.  The  pieces  he  s.ang  h.ave  mostly  been  heard 
here  before  ;  but  the  ballad  entitled  "  The  Little 
Brother  and  Sister,"  composed  for  the  occasion,  w.as 
novel  and  striking.  The  music  is  not  at  all  ballad" 
like,  but  rather  descriptive,  full  of  dramatic  points, 
and  capable  of  thrilling  effects  when  rendered  by 
such  a  master  of  passion  as  Stigelli. 

Mile.  Carlotta  Patti  gave  the  audience  a  most 
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agreeable  aurprise.  She  has  a  voice  of  fj^reat  eom- 
pass,  —  reaching  to  E  in  alt,  —  dear  and  full  of  mel- 
ody though  not  powerful,  much  resembling  that  of 
her  sister  Adalina  ;  and  she  has,  what  none  of  her 
sisters  have,  a  brilliancy  of  execution  that  will  not 
sutfcr  by  comparison  with  the  best  artists  we  have 
ever  heard.  She  did  not  attempt  any  music  that  re- 
quired much  depth  of  feeling  or  sustained  power  ;  her 
choice  seemed  to  fall  upon  compositions  in  which  to 
display  her  facile  grace  and  inborn  taste  for  ornament. 
In  the  aria  from  the  Magic  Flute  and  in  tlie  Venzano 
waltz  she  showed  herself  perfect  in  all  the  nameless 
arts  of  fioriture,  and,  in  stereotyped  plirase,  brought 
down  the  house  in  a  storm  of  applau.se.  The  public 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  this  charming  vocalist  again. 

Mr.  L.4NG  played  Liszt's  transcription  of  "  La 
Charlie' "  and  Thalberg's  fantasie  on  themes  from 
"  L'Elisire  d'amore,"  with  his  usual  correctness  and 
elegance.  If  this  accomplished  pianist  fails  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  by  the  exhibition  of  great  power  or  feel- 
ing at  least  he  always  pleases  by  the  beauty  of  his 
touch  and  the  faultlessness  of  his  style. 

The  Orpheus  Ci.ud  sang  four  pieces,  with  their 
usual  perfection  of  light  and  shade,  .and  in  more  ab- 
solutely good  tune  than  we  have  ever  heard  in  their 
perform.ances.  The  harmonious  blending  of  tone 
was  exquisite,  and  the  unanimous  applause  of  tlie 
audience  showed  how  heartily  the  singing  was  en- 
joyed. Altogether  the  concert,  though  not  a  great 
event,  was  highly  agreeable  and  satisfactory.  In  the 
dearth  of  music  this  winter  it  was  enjoyed  with  a 
zest  we  have  rarely  experienced. 

Mile.  Patti,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  an- 
nounces a  concert  for  this  cvenitig,  which  we  sujipose 
will  be  substantially  a  repetition  of  the  one  noticed 
above.  Whether  the  same  substantial  reward  will 
be  reaped,  remains  to  be  proved. 


New  Publications. 

TuE  Shadow  IN  tfie  House. — A  Novel.    By  .Tohn  Saiinder.s. 

New   York  :     M.  Doolatiy.      Boston  :    A.  Witliania   &    Co. 

1861. 

With  some  defects  of  construction,  such  as  vague, 
nesss  in  the  plot,  and  an  amiisiny  feminiiieness  Sn  the 
treatment  of  some  matters  of  business  that  hardly 
seem  characteristic  of  the  manly  name  of  John 
Saunders,  the  Slimlow  in  the  House  is  nevertheless  a 
book  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  read  through 
to  the  end  with  much  pleasure.  The  characters  are 
few  in  number  but  skillfully  drawn  and  the  story  in- 
teresting and  novel. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  .Tanuarj'.    Contents  :    The  pnii- 
ticiil  Year  ;  the  Purist  Prayer-hook  ;  Uncivilized  Man  ;  Enf;- 
hsh  li;mha.s.sies  to   China  ;  llon-or,  a   true   tale  ;  What's   a 
Grilse?:  Norman   Sinclair,  Part   12;  A   Merry  Chris'tiuaa  ; 
The  Indian  Civil  Service.      Croshy,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 
Cassell's  lUu.strated  Family  Bihle. 
Cft8.sell's  Popular  Natural  Hi.story. 
Cassess's  Illustrated  History  of  England. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  nuiTihers  20 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Natural  History,  and  Mo.  XI. 
of  the  History  of  England,  and  can  only  repeat  the 
commendations  that  we  have  before  given  both  of  the 
illustrations  and  the  letter  press  of  these  publica- 
tions. 
The  TRlinsE  Auianac.  for  1S61      A.  Williams  &  Co. 

This  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  publica- 
tion to  every  citizen,  from  its  copious  and  minute 
statistics  of  the  political  state  of  the  country,  in 
which  musicians  too,  have  some  interest. 

Lee  &  Walker's  Musical  Almanac,  for  1861,  edited  by  Charle 

Grobe  op.    1300. 

But  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  mttsical  reader  is 
the  Almanac  whose  title  is  given  above.  It  is  edit- 
ed by  Charles  Grobe  and  contains  much  matter  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  musical  persons.  A  catalogue 
of  "  Our  musical  contemporaries,"  giving  the  name, 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  all  the  per- 
sons most  concerned  in  musical  art,  literature  or 
trade,  is  contained  in  it.  Many  well  selected  articles 
fill  the  rest  of  the  work,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Walker.  It  also  includes 
the  usual  calendar  pages  of  an  almanac. 


Mit.  J.  C.  D.  Parkek's  Concert,  advertised  in 
another  column,  is  an  attractive  one  in  its  programme 
to  the  lovers  of  the  best  piano  music,  and  we  need 
not  say  to  his  many  friends  in  this  vicinity  that  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  any  disappointment  in  the 
performance.  Mr,  Parker's  merits  as  a  pianist  have 
been  so  often  set  forth  in  our  columns  that  we  need 
not  repeat  our  praises  at  this  time.  We  can  only 
wish  him  a  crowded  house  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  Boston  Mozart  Club. — The  amateur  club 
club  mentioned  in  these  pages  some  weeks  ago,  gave 
its  first  concert  to  its  associate  members  and  invited 
friends  on  Monday  evening,  at  Messrs.  Hallctt  & 
Cnmston's  pleasant  little  hall,  which  was  filled,  in 
spite  of  the  attractions  offered  at  the  Music  Hall. 
Part  I. 

Svm phony  in  Tf  mnjor Mozart 

Alletrro — Andante— Minuetto   and    Trio     Finale   Allegro 
Vivace. 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture,    "Prometheus" Beethoven 

2.  Tran.script.inns  for  Orchestra Suck 

a  Spanish  Song:  "La  Naranjera." 
b  Lied. 
3    Solo   for  Violoncello  with  Quartette  accompaniment. 

Kninnier 

4.  Cnncert-^Tarch Suck 

5.  Overture  "Nozze  di  Figaro." Mozart 

A  good  programme,  everyone  will  admit,  and  very 
well  was  it  performed  by  an  orchestra  of  over  tbirtv 
members,  we  should  think,  under  the  lead,  (iis  they 
have  been  under  the  instruction)  of  Mr.  Sucic. 
Quite  strong  in  the  string  department,  both  in  num- 
bers (having  six  first  and  six  second  violins)  and  in 
excellence,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  well  constituted 
to  give  an  adequate  rendering  of  a  Mozart  sym- 
phony and  wo  can  s.iy  that  the  performance  was  ex- 
ceeding enjoyed,  the  more  .so,  as  the  symphony  was 
one  not  very  famili.ar  to  our  concert  goers  ;  vigorous, 
lively,  and  truly  Mozart-like  in  its  character.  We 
regretted  that  a  conflict  of  duties  drew  us  to  the 
Music  Hall,  so  that  we  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  the 
programme. 

We  congratulate  the  Club  on  its  success,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future  success  of  pub- 
lic concerts  of  orchestral  music,  that  so  many  gentle- 
men amateurs,  from  various  walks  of  life,  of  such 
well  known  inflnenee  in  the  musical  community,  can 
be  hrouirht  together  often  enough,  and  have  skill 
enough,  to  give  so  creditably  such  a  programme. 
Such  a  Club  must  do  much  to  revive  and  create  a 
desire  for  .such  mnsie.  In  the  next  letter  from  our 
editor  abroad,  he  alludes  to  this  Club,  in  an  account 
of  a  similar  organization  in  Dresden. 

We  regret  that  a  line  in  the  letter  of  our  corres- 
pondent "  Trovator,"  (,Ian.  12,)  should  have  given 
pain  to  a  distinguished  New  York  organist,  Mr.  W. 
A.  King,  who  writes  us  that  in  twmty-six  years  he 
has  never  been  absent  from  any  festival  of  the  church 
where  he  is  engaged,  until  last  Christmas  day,  when 
detained  at  home  by  sudden  illness  in  his  family. 

One  page  of  our  last  number  failed  to  receive  the 
usual  editorial  supervision.  We  beg  our  readers  to 
substitute  wind  for  "  mind-instruments,"  in  the  con- 
cert notice.  We  also  called  the  poets  of  the  "  Har- 
vard Musical  Association "  true,  and  not  "  ten,"  as 
the  types  made  it. 

Musical  Chit-Chat. 

St.  Cecilia.  —  A  gentleman  travelling  through 
France,  saw,  in  a  collection  of  pictures,  a  portrait  of 
St.  Cecilia  playing  on  an  organ,  surrounded  by  a- 
number  of  little  angels  on  wing.  On  asking  of  a 
Frenchman  an  explanation  of  the  picture,  he  replied 
that  the  Saint,  on  oneoccasion,  played  and  sang  with 
such  superlative  effect,  that  the  chapel  became  sud- 
denly full  of  cherubim,  who  had  been  attracted 
from  heaven  by  the  divine  strains.  The  fair  Saint, 
feeling  for  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  their  pro- 
longed flutterings,  requested  them  to  be  seated,  in 
these  words ;  "  Asseyez-vous  done,  mes  enfans." 
"  Merei,  Madame,  merci,  —  mais  nous  n'avons  pas 


de  ijnoi,"   ("vvc  have  not  wherewithal  ")   replied  the 
all-winged,  no-hodied  celesiials. 

C.  M.  Von  Webisr  was  very  jealous  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  leaning  in  his  friend  and  fellow- 
pupil,  M.  Meyerbeer,  towards  the  Rossinian  style. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Godefroy  Weber ;  "  Meyerbeer  is  becoming 
Itali.'inized  (ist  ganz  Italien  verfallen)  —  where  are 
now  all  our  brilliant  expect:itions  ?  "  He  afterwards 
says,  "  Meyerbeer  is  going  to  Trieste  to  bring  out  his 
Ciociuto ;  he  will  afcerw:ird3  return  to  Berlin,  where, 
perhaps,  he  may  write  a  German  opera.  God  grant 
he  may  !  J  have  made  several  appeals  to  his  con- 
science." 

Little  Piccolojiini  in  a  New  Character. 
— Piccolniriini,  the  charming  little  opera  singer,  is 
now  tlie  Marchesa  dclla  F;irgua.  A  correspondent 
of  a  London  paper,  who  recently  visited  her,  says  : 
"  I  was  during  a  fortnight  at  a  chai-ming  villa,  three 
miles  from  Sienna,  the  residence  of  the  parents  of 
our  beloved  and  most  celebrated  artist,  Maria  Picco- 
lomini,  now  Marchioness  della  Fargua,  of  the  Dukes 
Ciiotani,  and  it  w:is  by  a  miracle  that  this  dear  crea- 
ture did  not  find  herself  in  tumult  and  great  peril 
on  the  return  of  the  Swiss,  beaded  by  that  assassin, 
the  too  infamous  Schmidt,  in  the  city  of  Pieve. 
When  I  arriveil  at  the  Villa  Piccolomini  I  found  all 
the  family  re-united.  Her  sister  Laura  had,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  married  a  young  Siennese,  2.3  years 
old,  very  rich,  who  possesses  divers  villas  and  a  beau- 
tiful palace  in  Sienna.  An  heir  to  the  family  of  La 
Fargua  is  expected  in  April." 

HMsirnl  Corrtspnbtiite. 

Ne-sv  York,  Jan.  22,  1861. — Another  operatic 
enterprise  has  been  started  here,  by  the  AssocKited 
Artist's  Troupe,  consisting  of  Brignoli,  Su.sini, 
Febri,  Coletti,  Madame  Colson  and  Miss  I'uil- 
Lipps.  They  opened  the  season  last  night  with 
Mercadante's  Giuramento  which  has  not  been  played 
here  for  ages.  It  was  very  well  done,  except  in  the 
choral  department,  which  was  shocking.  Colson 
sang  superbly  and  Mi.ss  Phillipps  was  equally  good, 
this  delightful  contralto  constantly  showing  signs  of 
improvement.  There  are  hordes  of  opera  singers 
here,  just  now,  who  are  busy  in  getting  up  concerts, 
and  Anna  Bishop  had  a  concert  last  week,  at  which 
Frezzolini  sang  and  threw  into  doleful  contrast  the 
long  list  of  nobodies  who  also  took  part.  Madame 
Bishop  sang  as  well  as  I  have  ever  heard  A  Gratias 
Ai/imus  2ihi,  with  flute  and  voice  bravura  passages 
was  admirably  done.  Miss  Rowcroft,  a  new  con. 
cert  singer,  sang  last  week  at  Dodworth's  with  fair 
success. 

Ullmann  prophesies  —  I  fear  his  ominous  predic- 
tion will  be  fulfilled  —  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
present  operatic  dynasty.  The  attendance  on  the 
first  night  of  //  Giuramento  was  not  near  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  Ullman  thinks  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  all  the  operatic  singers  in  the  country 
to  go  back  to  Europe,  and  then  opera  might  be  tried 
here  with  a  new  batch  —  but  not  at  present  —  Ull- 
mann is  content  to  man.age  "  but  oh  !  not  now." 

Horrible  times  for  musicians.  I  don't  see  how  they 
manage  to  live,  but  live  they  do,  and  live  well  —  at 
least  opera  singers  do  under  any  circumstances. 

Teotatok. 

New  York,  Jan.  28.  —  We  have  had  a  pleasant 
operatic  excitement  in  the  debut  in  Luria  of  the  Bos- 
ton prima  donna.  Miss  Hinoklet,  who  sang  Wed- 
nesday night,  the  23d.  She  is  young,  pretty.  In 
person  she  is  of  good  height,  excellent  figure,  brown 
hair,  superb  teeth  and  possesses  an  expressive  and 
pleasing  face.  When  on  the  stage  is  quite  free  from 
affectation,  but  tries  to  act  well,  and  for  a  novice  is 
quite  successful.  Her  voice  is  a  soprano,  with 
capital  low  notes,  and  not  piercing  high  ones.  She 
sang  very  well,  with  fairly  brilliant  execution  and 
made  a  decided  success.  She  will  do  better  in  heavy 
parts  for  which  her  great  power  and  compass  of  voice 
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well  qualify  her.  Last  Saturday  she  sang  in  Brook- 
lyn, at  the  new  Academy  of  Music,  with  even 
greater  acceptation  tlian  in  this  city.  The  audience 
was  immense.  Indeed,  Brooklyn  is  just  now  ahead 
of  New  York  in  operatic  appreciation,  the  audiences 
there  are  large  and  enthusiastic  and  in  this  city  small 
and  sleepy.  11  Giuramento  was  played  for  the  second 
time  to  an  audience  which  barely  paid  for  the  gas- 
light. So  the  managers  intend  giving  for  the  present 
three  performances  a  week  in  Brooklyn,  and  only 
two  in  New  York.  So  we  are  playing  second  fiddle 
to  our  sister  city. 

Anna  Biskop  is  organizing  an  English  opera  com- 
pany, from  the  remains  of  the  late  deceased  Cooper 
Opera  Company.  Brookhouse  Bowler  will  be  the 
tenor,  Aynsley  Cook  the  baritone,  and  Miss  Kemp 
the  contralto.  Madame  Bishop  has  sent  out  for  the 
music  of  Macfiirrcn's  Robin  Hood,  but  will  cut  her 
own  throat  by  opening  the  season  with  an  English 
version  of  some  Italian  opera,  in  which  we  have 
heard,  in  the  original,  far  better  singers  than  any  in 
her  new  opera  company.  Tkovator. 

Chicago,  Jan.  19,  1861.  — The  third  Philhar- 
monic Concert  on  Monday,  Jan.  14,  was  a  complete 
success.     Every  seat  in  the  house  was  filled. 

PROGRAMjrE. 

1.  Overture.  ■'  i.e  Vampyr  " Lindpaintner 

2.  Quartette,  from  Second  Act  of  "  Marth.a  ■' Flotow 

3.  Funeral  March Ghopia 

Free  tran.ccription  for  Orchestra,  by  Hans  Balatka. 

4.  Piano  Solo,  "  II  Trovatore" Prudent 

Performed  by  Miss  Irma  de  Pelcrom. 

5.  Solo  for  Mezzo  Soprano,  0  mio  Fernando,  from  '•  LaFa- 

vorita" Donizetti 

6.  Andante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony Beethoven 

7.  Quartette  and  Finale,  from  the  first  Act  of  ''  Gemma  di 

Vergy  " Donizetti 

8.  Wedding  March,  from  ■*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  '" 

Mendelssohn 

The  orchestral  parts  of  the  programme  were  ex- 
cellently performed,  especially  the  Andante  from 
Beethoven's  fifth  Symphony,  and  the  Funeral  March 
by  Chopin,  transcribed  for  the  orchestra  by  Balatka. 
The  quartets  from  Martha  and  Gemma  di  Vergy  and 
the  solo,  0  Mio  Fernando,  for  amateur  performances, 
were  creditably  rendered. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  evening  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  Ihe  President  of  the  Society,  E.  J. 
TiNKHAM,  Esq.,  that  Mad.  Faebei,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived from  St.  Louis  and  attended  tlie  concert,  would 
favor  the  audience  with  an  aria  from  La  Traviata. 
She  made  her  appearance  amidst  great  enthusiasm, 
and  was  often  interrupted  during  her  singing  by  the 
unrestrained  applause  of  the  audience.  At  the  close 
she  was  called  to  the  stage  three  times,  and  finally 
con.sented  to  an  encore.  The  audience  were  fairly 
electrified  with  her  magnificent  singing,  and  the  uni- 
versal verdict  ranked  her  as  the  very  best  cantatrice 
who  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  Chicago  stage. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1861.  —  Carl  Gaekt- 
ner's  Second  Soire'e  was  given  at  Chickering's  Sa- 
loon last  evening.  It  was  well  attended  by  an 
encouraging  audience,  who,  as  they  had  good  reason 
to  be,  seemed  delighted  with  every  part  of  the  follow- 
ing programme  ; 

1.  Quartette  in  G  minor:  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Vio- 

loncello  Mozart. 

2.  Solo,  for  Violoncello:  (by  Mr.  Engellte) Kummer. 

3.  Concerto,  op.  47:  (by  Mr    Gaertner) Spohr. 

4.  Ballade,  op- 33:  (by  Mr.  Jarvis) Chopin. 

5.  Quintette,  in  C  major,  op.  29 Beethoven. 

Mr.  Gaertner  did  full  justice  to  his  parts  in  the 
Quartette  and  Quintette.  His  bold  style  and  full 
round  tone  made  the  Spohr  Concerto  a  most  happy 
selection. 

Mr.  Engelke,  formerly  of  the  JuUien  orchestra, 
and,  since,  conductor  of  the  Drayton  Parlor  Operas, 
is  a  violoncellist  of  great  execution  and  fine  taste. 
He  played  the  Kummer's  fantasia  on  "  Robert "  in 
his  usual  style. 


Mr.  Jarvis,  who  can  play  everything  else  and 
"Chopin  "into  the  bargain,  gave  us  the  Polonaise 
(op.  22)  of  Chopin,  as  an  encore. 

The  op.  39  of  Beethoven  (agreeable  remembrancer 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club)  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  movement,  beautifully  per- 
formed. In  the  Adagio  one  of  the  gentlemen  dropped 
a  measure  and  was  obliged  to  travel  over  five  or  six 
to  find  his  way  into  the  quintette. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  mar  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  musical  entertainments  ever  enjoyed  by 
Philadelphians  —  at  home.  Minos. 

"Worcester,  Jan.  23,  1861- — We  have  been  fav- 
ored with  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts  by  the 
Mendel:,sohn  Quintette  Club.  The  programme  em- 
braced a  fine  selection  and  well  rendered. 

The  Mozart  Society  gave  a  concert  in  Fitchburg 
last  evening,  which  was  a  complete  success.  The 
spacious  Town  Hall  was  crowded  by  a  highly  ap- 
preciative audience,  who  testified  their  app  nhiith  n 
of  the  entertainment  by  continued  applause  and  re- 
peated encores.  The  programme  was  miscellaneous, 
embracing  selections  from  the  Messiah  and  Seasons, 
with  Songs,  Duetts,  &c.  Miss  Fiske  sang  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  with  much  taste  and  fer- 
vor ;  Miss  Doane  sang  "  Come  unto  him,"  with 
good  taste,  and  has  improved  much  since  we  heard 
her  last.  The  song  and  chorus  "Ye  winged  Winds," 
brought  Miss  Todd  a  second  time  before  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burt, 
acquitted  themselves  admirably  and  are  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  the  society.  Messrs.  Reidle  and  Fischer, 
gave  a  "  Grand  duo  Concertante  "  for  the  flute  and 
clarinet,  which  was  well  rendered,  but  quite  too 
lengthy.  Messrs.  Heywood  and  Dorman  gave  "Oh! 
di  qual,"  from  Ernaui,  arranged  as  a  cornet  duo  with 
fine  effect. 

The  Mendelssohn  Coral  Club,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  a  former  letter,  is  composed  of  about  twenty  mem- 
bers under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  and  at 
present  is  rehearsing  "  Mendelssohn's  four  part 
songs."     We  also  have  a  Trio  Club  among  us. 

Prof.  Frost  is  doing  a  good  work  for  us  here,  and 
creating  an  interest  in  fhe  right  direction.  He  has 
two  large  classes  besides  directing  the  the  Mozart  So- 
ciety, and  is  decidedly  popular  with  all. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Concerts  by  the  Quin- 
tette Club  is  announced  for  Friday  next.  M. 

Flushing-,  (Long  Island),  Jan.  21,  1861. — 
Musical  matters  in  this  place  have  been  very  quiet 
for  a  few  months  past ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  con- 
certs, since  the  Gearys  sang  here,  having  taken 
place. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  this  village  has,  within 
a  month  past  secured  the  services  of  an  excellent 
musician  as  organist  and  director  of  music,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Frank  Gilder,  who  has  trained  a  fine 
choir  of  boys. 

There  are  some  eight  or  ten  boys,  who  sing  the 
treble  and  alto  parts,  besides  several  gentlemen  to 
sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  choir  has  been  a  very  great 
success  and  there  is  not  a  choir  in  the  village  that 
can  excel,  if  any  can  equal  them.  No  choir  that 
has  before  sung  in  the  church  ever  gave  such  utii- 
versal  satisfaction.  Some  of  the  boys  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  very  fine  voices.  The  leading  soprano  and 
alto  have  remarkably  rich  and  powerful  voices. 
They  sing  the  chants  very  effectively,  the  "Gloria 
in  Excelsis"  particularly  sung  in  a  mauner  that  pro- 
duces a  most  splendid  effect,  and  all  the  chants 
which  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  are 
rendered  in  a  very  efl^ective  manner. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Gilder  intends  soon  to  give 
a  concert  in  Flushing,  we  hope  such  is  the  case  as  he 
is  a  very  fine  pianist,  and  is  very  popular  here. 

Mnsicus. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aocompaniment. 

The  Call  of  the  fairies.     Trio  for  female  voices. 

B.  Richards.  50 

A  brilliant  and  highly  pleasing  trio,  in  the  style  of 
Glover's  favorite  compositions  of  the  same  class. 

There  are  kind  hearts  everywhere.    Ballad. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  25 

A  pretty,  simple  ballad,  worthy  of  the  .pen  that 
wrote  the  "  Cottage  by  the  sea,"  and  "Bonny  Eloise." 
The  poetry  is  very  fine  and  the  song  is  no  doubt  des- 
tined to  be  popular. 


The  old  farm  gate.     Song. 


R.  S.  Taylor.  25 


A  fireside  song  which  has  much  in  it  to  recommend 
it.    It  is  easy. 

Bury  me  in  the  sea.  Handel  Pond.  25 

A  thrilling  ballad. 

Call  me  pet  names.  Mrs.  Mary  Bloede.  25 

A  new  and  fair  musical  rendering  of  these  words, 
which  have  been  set  to  music  by  several  composers  be- 
fore. 

Instrumental  Ilusic. 

Le  Pre  aux  Clercs.  (Bouquet  of  melodies.   Beyer.  50 

Extracts  from  Auber's  celebrated  opera,  which  is 
full  of  ^y,  lively  airs,  well  known  all  over  the  world, 
while  the  opera  itself  has  remained  comparatively  un- 
known outside  of  France. 

Minnie  Clyde.     Varied.  Chas.  Grobe.  25 

A  new  number  of  the  well-known  "  Melodies  of  the 
day,"  a  collection  of  familiar  airs  set  for  young  pupils 
with  the  addition  of  a  pretty  variation  or  two. 


Overture  Nabucodonosor. 


Verd!.  75 


This  splendid  overture  is  familiar  to  Boston  from 
numerous  performances  by  various  bands  during  late 
years.    The  piano  arrangement  is  full  and  effective. 

Still  in  my  dreams  thou'rt  near.  Varied.     Grobe.  50 

This  will  be  good  news  to  the  large  class  of  piano 
players  for  whose  lingers  Grobe  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  The  beautiful  melody  — by  Foley  Hall,  the 
composer  of  "  Ever  of  thee"  — is  or  ought  to  be  a 
household  air. 

L'Etoile  aime'e.     (Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so 
far.)  J.  Asche)-.  50 

A  brilliant  transcription  of  Eeichardt's  beautiful 
melody. 

Books. 

One    Hundred  Songs  op  Ireland.     Words 
and  Music.  50 

A  capital  collection,  including  the  best  sentimental, 
patriotic,  traditional  and  humorous  Songs  and  Melo- 
dies of  "  the  land  of  sweet  Erin,"  and  one  that  can- 
not fail  to  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  tens  ot  thou- 
sands who  look  over  the  waters  to  "  that  green  isle 
=mid  the  ocean  "  as  the  home  of  their  earliest  recol- 
lections. It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  complete  com- 
pilation of  Irish  songs,  published  in  connection  with 
Music,  obtainable  in  this  country.  Amongst  the 
number  will  be  found  several  of  Moore's  best  songs. 
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about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
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plies. Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Ilofer. 

From  the  German  of  Schenkendorf. 
When  the  Landlord  of  Passeyer 
Insbrack  town  by  storm   had  taken, 
All  the  students,  full  of  fire, — 
Book  and  bench  that  day  forsaken, — 
Thronging  came,  at  noon,  a  greeting 
And  a  serenade  to  bring  him. 
And  his  noble  deeds  repeating, 
Songs  of  praise  and  thanks  to  sing  him. 

But  the  hero  silence  beckons. 

Then  he  speaks,  "  lay  down  the  viol, 

God's  war-trumpet  stern  thought  wakens, 

Meet  we  all  the  last  sore  trial. 

Not  to  hear  my  poor  deeds  chanted 

Left  1  wife  and  children  weeping. 

Earthly  foes  I  meet  undaunted, 

Fixed  on  heaven  my  eye  still  keeping. 

Kneel  beside  your  rosaries  rather, 

Them  I  count  the  fairest  viols  ; 

Eyes  upturned  to  God  the  Father 

Help  shall  find  in  mortal  trials. 

One  low  prayer  for  me,  poor  servant, 

For  your  Emperor  then  pray  loudly, 

'  Give  good  rulers  praises  fervent !' 

That  song  makes  ray  heart  beat  proudly. 

"  I  have  now  no  time  for  praying. 
Go  and  tell  the  Lord,  your  maker, 
How  it  stands ;  what  seed  decaying, 
Swells  in  many  a  blood-dyed  acre  ; 
How  we're  fasting,  watching,  toiling, 
And  how  many  a  gallant  ranger 
Shoots  no  more,  has  done  with  smiling — 
God  alone  is  our  avenger !  " 

C.  T.  B. 

(Translated    from  W.  H,  Kiehl's  "  Musikalische  Charakter- 
kopfe,"  by  Fanny  Malone  Raymond.) 

A  Dramatic  Ballad  Singer  and  a  Musical 

Aristocrat. 

I. 

WENZEL   MuLLEIf. 

Were  you  ever  at  a  representation  of  "  The 
Devil's  Mill  on  the  Wienerberrr,"  the  old  Austrian 
"  Magical  comic-spectacle-opera,"  which  once  so 
much  delighted  our  grandfathers,  who  liked  more 
substantial  sport  than  that  of  to  day  ?  The  Dev- 
il's mill,  with  its  iron-clad  knights,  its  languishing 
Minne-singer,  the  wicked  miller  who  ground  up 
his  wife  for  amusement,  and  the  Falstaff-Caspar, 
who  rides  off  through  the  air  on  the  miller's  ass  ? 
The  Devil's  Mill,  with  its  abrupt  music,  where 
every  aria  is  a  country  ballad,  and  every  orches- 
tral theme  a  carnival  dance  ?  The  piece  is  some 
times  given  now-a-days,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
gallery  and  the  little  children  ;  but  a  cultivated, 
grown-up,  and  reasonable  public  gets  out  of  the 
way  of  such  mad  drollery.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
always  remained  uncultivated,  childish,  and  un- 
reasonable, and  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion of  going  to  see  the  Devil's  Mill,  which,  with 
its  abrupt,  carnivalesque  ballad  music,  made  a 
wonderful  impression  on  me.  Certainly  there  is 
some  secret  charm  in  these  old  tunes,  patched  to- 
gether by  Wenzel  Miiller;  but  they  must  be 
heard  with  child-like  simplicity  and  faith,  in  or- 


der to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  people's  song,  but  not  the  humorous 
or  sentimental  one  which  is  so  much  fancied  at 
present.  Here  we  listen  to  songs  overflowing 
with  a  rough  abandonment  to  merriment,  and  also 
some  of  those  half  comic,  half  horrible  people's 
songs,  as  they  are  still  sometimes  sung  to  the 
barrel-organ,  before  a  painted  canvass:  in  which 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  the  horrible,  mon- 
strous, and  superstitious  seeks  an  artistic  satisfac- 
tion, and  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  laughing 
at  itself.  Wenzel  Miiller's  mastership  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  reflects  the  true,  unaltered  people's 
song  in  his  farce  of  enchantment,  and  that,  too, 
in  an  inimitable  manner.  He  is  the  greatest  bal- 
lad singer  of  whom  the  entire  history  of  German 
music  can  boast ;  a  man  who  recognized  the 
germ  of  the  poetical,  the  strength  of  German 
nationality,  even  in  the  rhapsodical  fair  melodies 
(and  the  penetration  of  genius  was  necessary  for 
this)  ;  who  brought  the  people's  song,  in  all  its 
divine,  rough  force  on  the  boards ;  and,  besides 
that,  a  true  Austrian,  an  unmistakeable  child  of 
Vienna,  full  of  fresh,  harmless  humor,  and  good- 
hearted  gaiety ;  to  whom  a  Liindler,  even  listened 
to  from  a  blind,  wandering  fiddler,  was  dearer 
than  all  the  Italian  flourishes  in  the  world,  a  re- 
ally national  tone-poet ! 

In  the  history  of  Wenzel  Miiller's  life,  but  few 
original  passages  are  to  be  found  ;  but  these  char- 
acterize the  man.  In  the  people's  theatre  of  the 
Viennese  Leopoldstadt  he  had  flourished  the 
baton  for  many  years  ;  here  his  ballads  and  mu- 
sical uncertainties  had  become  celebrated.  There 
the  original  master,  who,  according  to  Devrient's 
impression,  nailed  the  Viennese  drolleries  to  ev- 
ery ear,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  them, — 
was  invited  to  Prague,  to  fill  the  post  of  opera 
director  in  a  far  more  advantageous  and  brilliant 
manner.  But  he  had  not  long  given  himself  up 
to  this  wider  circle  of  action,  than  he  felt  it  un- 
suited  to  him  ;  he  could  no  longer  bear  his  distin- 
guished position  as  chapel-master  ;  he  was  home- 
sick for  his  national  farces,  and  had  no  rest  until 
he  found  himself  once  more  comfortably  settled 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  Leopoldstadt  the- 
atre. There  is  the  true  Wenzel  Miiller,  as  he 
lived  in  his  harmless,  hearty  songs,  taken  from 
the  mouths  of  the  people ;  who,  contented  with 
ballad-singing,  felt  at  home  and  happy  in  it  alone. 

This  romantic  opera,  which  a  grown-up,  culti- 
vated public  avoids,  once  delighted  all  Germany. 
The  old  popular  tales,  that,  a  generation  before, 
had  taken  refuge  in  Vienna,  as  their  last  sanctu- 
ary, began,  illustrated  by  Wenzel  Miiller's  irre- 
sistible melodies,  a  truly  triumphal  progress  to 
the  northern  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  over  the 
seas  into  England.  And  even  the  greatest  and 
most  ideal  master  of  German  composition,  could 
not  with.stand  the  influence  that,  flowing  from 
the  great  ballad-singer  of  the  Leopoldstadt,  inoc- 
ulated the  whole  of  Germany.  The  humor  of 
the  Austrian  popular  song,  was  the  prototype  of 
all  the  German  musical  humor. 

Wenzel  Miiller,  was  only  a  "  little  master."     I 


do  not  know  whether,  in  his  whole  life,  he  ever 
finished  one  thoroughly  worked  out  musical  crea- 
tion. But  the  little  master  who  sang  such  a  song 
as  "  He  who  never  was  drunk  "  and  a  hundred 
as  good,  has  done  something  that  very  many  great 
masters  could  not  imitate.  With  some  of  his 
songs,  one  is  doubtful  whether  he  stole  from  the 
people,  or  the  people  from  him.  One  must  not 
be  led  astray,  because  he  composed  to  a  a  pite- 
ous flat  and  unpoetical  text,  that  does  not  sound 
at  all  like  national  poetry.  I  have  tried  to  wed 
some  of  his  most  graceful  and  child-like  melodies 
to  those  truly  natural  and  spiritually  related 
poems  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  and  they 
went  together  as  it  from  one  mould.  One  fan- 
cies that  the  poet  and  the  musician  must  have 
been  one  person,  so  admirably  do  words  and  mu- 
sic suit  each  other.  This  proves  that  the  old  Vi- 
ennese composer  and  the  modern  poet  drank 
from  the  self-same  spring  of  national  song;  it 
proves  that  both  struck  the  right  tone,  too,  spite 
of  the  immense  difference  in  aim  and  meansi 
and  the  different  view  of  the  world  which  each 
man  had. 

Wenzel  Miiller,  the  father  of  the  resuscitated 
Viennese  farce,  was  taught  by  Dittersdorf,  the 
great  founder  of  German  comie  opera  ;  but  Dit 
tersdorf,  fluently,  humorously  as  he  carried  out 
his  ideas,  was  a  thoughtful,  learned  musician,  nay 
a  pedant,  beside  the  gay,  sanguine  Wenzel  Miil- 
ler ;  he  is  a  refined  coquettishly  elegant  cosmopo- 
lite, beside  the  frank,  thoroughly  Austrian  man 
of  the  people.  But  often  as  Miiller  wrote  for 
the  theatre  ;  none  of  his  pieces  deserve  the  name 
of  operas ;  they  are  comic  romantic-ballad-dramas  ! 
He  is  seldom  humorous  in  the  highest  sense,  but 
simply  merry  and  low-comie;  he  often  writes 
himself  out,  is  tiresome  at  times,  and  flat  to  the 
borders  of  triviality ;  he  has  not  the  patience  to 
carry  out  artistic  forms  in  a  rich  manner  ;  he  is 
no  sorcerer  in  the  technical  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject. These  weaknesses  are  also  native  to  the 
actual  popular  song.  The  people's  song  is  com- 
monly only  fine  in  part ;  just  so  with  Miiller ; 
only  on  his  ballad-singer  side  is  he  the  true  wiz- 
ard. He  is  as  national  as  Hauswurst,  Nastel,  or 
Casperl. 

This  dramatic  ballad-singing,  although  really 
of  mean  origin,  still  can  boast  of  an  old  name,  a 
long  art-historical  row  of  ancestors,  a  proud  ped- 
igree. Its  roots  are  firmly  fixed  in  those  old 
tunes  of  the  middle  ages,  that  were  played  in  the 
streets  between  the  sacred  mysteries. 

In  Vienna  burlesque  had  kept  the  field  since 
the  old  days;  longer  here  than  elsewhere  did 
Hauswurst  lord  it  on  the  boards ;  and  in  the 
Viennese  theatres,  improvisation,  the  very  nerve 
of  the  national  drama,  was  long  in  vogue,  after 
it  had  been  done  away  with  in  other  places. 
Hauswurst  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  pro- 
scribed as  in  Northern  Germany,  and  when 
North  German  pedantry  had  just  hunted  him 
from  the  boards,  the  merry  Viennese,  by  means 
of  AVenzel  Miiller's  melodies,  sang  themselves  in- 
to a  new   Hauswurst,  although   he   was   called 
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Kasperl  or  something  of  the  sort.  What  remains 
to  us  of  the  respectable  firm,  nnder  the  names  of 
Frankfort  Hampelmann,  Berlin  Bummler,  &o., 
on  the  stage,  has  been  spared  through  Wenzel 
Miiller ;  but  for  his  music,  no  one  could  have 
borne  the  ancestors  of  these  characters  in  the 
Viennese  farces.  Since  he  has  preserved  to  us 
the  last  renains  of  the  historical  Hanswurst,  and 
fought,  with  his  bold  naturalness,  against  the 
pedants  of  the  schools,  he  the  ballad-singer, 
must  be  respected  as  a  fellow-combatant  of  the 
literary  "stormers  and  drivers,"  the  Lessings, 
Schillers,  and  Goethes,  unclassic  as  his  apparition 
may  seem  in  such  classic  company. 

The  Viennese  popular  opera,  brought  to  its 
fullest  bloom  by  Wenzel  Miiller.  was  not  a  base 
return  to  the  old  merry  Andrewisms,  —  a  mere 
chain  of  intrigues  for  Hanswurst  to  hang  his 
pranks  upon;  it  mirrored,  in  grotesque  carica- 
ture, all  that  the  thin  dramatic  present  could  of- 
fer ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  happiest  manner.  The 
flourishing  chivalric  spectacle  of  the  day,  with  its 
grim,  serious  heroes,  and  loveable  ladies,  was  uni- 
ted to  the  newly  opened  world  of  fairy  and 
spectral  enchantment.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  thing  is  intended  in  jest  or  in  earn- 
est. The  horrible  is  mixed  up  with  the  drollest 
ideas  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  the  later  ro- 
mantic school  might  learn  something  from  it. 
The  Shakespeare  enthusiasm  of  the  cultivated 
may  here  find  its  popular  companion-piece.  Is  it 
not  a  charm  resembling  that  which  lurks  in  Ka- 
uer's  "  Donau-weibchen  ;  "  a  tender,  romantic 
breath  of  the  spirit  world,  a  piece  out  of  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  —  music  and  poe- 
try both  Germanized  in  the  style  of  a  Viennese 
suburb  ?  Is  it  not  the  voluptuous,  gloomy  horror 
of  an  old  ballad,  which  at  times  causes  a  cold 
thrill  to  run  over  one,  that  touches  the  listener, 
in  certain  parts  of  Wenzel  MuUer's  "  Devil's 
mill  ?  " 

In  this  great  ballad-singer's  time,  the  literary 
and  critical  enthusiasm  for  the  German  people's 
song,  had  just  sprung  into  new  life.  From  these 
literary  tendencies  the  worthy  Viennese  chapel- 
master  was  certainly  very  far  removed;  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart  he  borrowed  from  the  na- 
tional melodies,  because  they  pleased  every  one, 
and  sounded  so  gay  and  intelligible;  and  he 
thought  no  more  about  it.  And  how  do  we  know 
how  much  the  charm  and  success  of  his  songs 
helped  to  kindle  the  enthusiastic  researches  of 
certain  admirers  of  national  melody?  And 
these  investigators  are  held  in  honor ;  but  no  one 
thinks  any  more  of  old  Wenzel  Miiller.  Wenzel 
Miiller  lived  long  to  prosecute  his  merry  occupa- 
tion. That  is  easily  understood.  He  shook  more 
than  two  hundred  musical  iarces  and  fairy  operas 
from  his  sleeves.  That  agrees  with  the  species 
of  production.  He  who  cannot  shake  such 
things  out  of  his  sleeves,  should  let  the  business 
alone ;  and  he  whose  conscience  is  not  easj- 
enough  to  take  for  granted  the  sins  of  a  composi- 
tion that  one  can  shake  out  of  one's  sleeves,  is  no 
born  ballad-singer.  In  his  old  days,  Wenzel 
Miiller  often  declared  that  he  could  not  imagine 
why  people  made  such  a  fuss  about  Mozart. 
Mozart  wrote  only  seven  operas ;  but  he,  Wen- 
zel Miiller,  wrote  over  two  hundred  of  them,  be- 
sides a  heap  of  music  for  the  church.  This  valu- 
ation characterizes  the  old  ballad-singer. 

Miiller  died  just  before  his  seventieth  year  was 
completed.     He  had  outlived  his  fame,  but  not 


his  works.  This  is  a  rare  destiny.  The  grey 
beard  heard  his  songs  in  the  mouths  of  the  peo- 
ple every  day  ;  heard  his  thoughts  and  forms  im- 
itated, added  to,  and  worked  out ;  but  people  no 
longer  remembered  that  these  thoughts  and  forms 
originated  from  him ;  and  had  the  old  man  de- 
clared that  it  was  so,  he  would  have  been  less 
willingly  believed  than  another.  Such  an  incog- 
nito has  a  charm  of  its  own,  but  it  would  be  mar- 
tyrdom to  an  ambitious  soul.  But  Wenzel  Miil- 
ler could  scarcely  have  been  such  an  one. 

Let  no  one  despise  Wenzel  Miillerish  farces, 
for  they  are  a  great  historical  proof  of  the  tri- 
umphal strength  of  national  song  in  Germany. 
For  it  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Germans,  not  only 
to  '.possess  fine  national  melodies  of  their  own, 
but  also  a  talent  for  appropriating  any  fine  na- 
tional music.  The  history  of  the  Dessauer  March 
is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  assimilating  power 
with  which  the  German  popular  mouth  stamps 
and  almost  re-creates  a  foreign  melody.  This 
march  is  altogether  an  Italian  composition. 
When  Leopold  of  Dessau  besieged  Turin  in 
1706,  the  vanquished  Italians  marched  forth  to 
meet  him,  playing  this  air.  The  pealing  battle 
piece  pleased  the  Germans,  their  own  trumpeter 
began  to  blow  it,  the  popular  mouth  took  up  the 
catching  melody,  Germanized  its  Italian  turns, 
claimed  the  tune  as  German  property ;  and  thus 
the  Turin  march  of  homage  has  become  a  Ger- 
man battle-song,  the  material  of  which  we  won 
in  Italy  with  the  sword. 

Wenzel  Miiller  has  had  many  pupils  and  imita- 
tors ;  none  of  them  excelled  him,  but  rather  ret- 
rograded. He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
only  competent  dramatic  ballad-singer.  The 
Viennese  farces  still  vegetate,  and  thrive  fungus- 
fashion,  bnt  Germany  is  no  longer  enraptured 
with  them.  The  right  musician,  the  real  ballad- 
singer  is  wanting.  Raymond  strove  to  ennoble 
the  texts  of  these  popular  buffooneries.  He  fin- 
ished some  fine  things ;  and  yet,  when  he  had 
completed  his  best  effort,  his  admirable  "  Prodi- 
gal," he  wanted  to  throw  the  manuscript  in  the 
fire ;  and  after  poetizing  a  little  longer,  he  shot 
himself  through  the  head. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History, 

Sacked  Music. 
V. 
THE  16th  century,  1500 — IGOO. 
We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  modern 
cpocli  ;  that  in  which  the  scholar  turned  back  to  an- 
tiquity and  grafted  the  study  of  it  upon  the  science 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  combination  somewhat  hy- 
brid in  the  result  gave  this  century  less  of  unity  and 
another  character  than  that  which  had  distinguished 
which  had  preceded  it.  But  it  exhibits  an  intellec- 
tual movement  with  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  of 
none  of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  can  be  com- 
pared. This  magnifieent  era,  which  is  known  as  that 
of  the  Renaissance,  or  of  the  Revival  of  Letters,  be- 
cause Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  gave  new  birtli  to,  or  re- 
vived in  it,  the  study  of  ancient  art  and  literature, 
produced  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael  and  P.ilestina — 
that  sublime  trinity  in  art  —  embracing  in  its  grasp 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music. 
If,  rending  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  the  six- 
teenth century  had  the  misfortune  to  produce  Luther 
and  Calvin,*  the  old  faith  can  offer  as  an  offset  to 
these  pretended    Reformers     numerous     illustrious 

*  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
Epeaks 


saints,  such  as  St.  Charles  Boromeus,  St.  Theresa, 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  King  Francis  L  founded 
the  College  of  France  and  the  royal  printing  press. 
Jodelle,  Marot,  De  Thou,  Montaigne  and  Rabelais 
wrote  their  masterpieces  The  Tuilcrics  and  tlie 
Pont  Neuf  were  begun,  and  the  popular  Henry  IV. 
put  an  end  to  the  wars  caused  by  differenees  In  reli- 
gion by  the  celebrated  edict  of  (1598). 

The  council  of  Trent  reformed  many  abuses  and 
produced  grand  and  previous  results.  In  France, 
Clement  Jannequin  composed  in  the  time  of  Fiancis 
I.  the  a-ies  of  Paris,  a  curious  medley  treated  with 
much  art,  and  the  Chant  de  la  Batuille  de  iJurignan, 
which  is  also  brilliant  and  well  written.  To  the 
celebrated  Josqain  Depre's  succeeded  his  pupil  John 
Mouton,  master  of  the  grand  chapel-music  in  1520. 
This  eminent  composer  had  the  glory  of  instructing 
Adrien  Willaert.  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Belgian 
school.  Under  Henry  II.,  Catherine  de  Mcdicis 
called  an  Italian  musician,  Baltazarini,  to  Paris, 
creating  for  him  the  office  of  chamber  musician. 

Charles  IX.,  a  line  singer  and  violinist  (his  instru- 
ment is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Cluny,)  invites 
the  famous  Roland  de  Lattre  (Orlando  Lasso)  to 
take  direction  of  his  music.  In  his  time  appeared 
the  composer  Goudimel,  a  Hugonot,  born  at  Besan- 
con.  This  son  of  Frauche  comte  had  the  glory  of 
forming  the  divine  Palestrina,  and  perished  miserably 
in  the  sad  and  fiital  night  of  St.  Bartholemew. 

Eustache  du  Carroy,  born  at  Bcauvais,  was  chapel- 
master  under  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. ;  he  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  conversion  of  the  latter 
and  during  the  king's  abjuration  at  the  church  of  St. 
Denis  caused  a  magnificent  Te  Deum  tohe  executed. 

We  may  mention  as  composers  of  the  second  rank, 
Jean  de  Milleville,  Gilbert  Colin,  Arcadct,  Maillart, 
Certon,  Manchicourt,  Phinot,  Claude  Lejeune,  of 
Valenciennes  ;  also  Beaulieu  and  Salomon,  masters 
of  the  chambermusic  under  Henry  III.  Of  these 
composers  we  have  a  vast  number  of  masses,  motets, 
chansons,  etc.,  published  by  Attaignant,  the  first 
music  printer  of  Paris,  1527.  This  publisher,  the 
earliest  known  in  France  left  a  precious  collection  in 
5  volumes,  now  unhappily  very  rare.  It  would  be 
well  worthy  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  press  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition. 

But  the  French  theatre  had  already  ended  its  first 
phase,  the  exclusively  religious  ;  as  that  period  is 
little  known  it  may  be  well  to  enter  upon  some  de- 
tails which  may  prove  interesting  tp  our  readers. 

We  would  recommend  the  learned  and  curious 
work  of  Charles  Magnin  to  such  as  wish  to  penetrate 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Modern  Theatre.*  For  our 
part,  we  will  speak  only  of  the  ordinance  against 
players  (789)  by  (Charlemagne,  and  the  mandate  d' 
Endes  of  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  published  in  1198 
against  La  Fete  de  Foux,  which  had  gradually  ob- 
tained footing  in  all  the  churches  of  France.  The 
impure  remains  of  Paganism  gave  way  to  the  real 
Christian  theatre,  which  had  its  origin  actually  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  after  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  land, 
so  frequent  in  those  devout  ages.  On  returning  from 
the  holy  places,  the  pilgrims  composed  canticles  upon 
their  travels,  introducing  into  them  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  chanted  also 
the  miracles  of  the  saints,  their  martyrdom,  and 
legends  of  the  time,  giving  also  in  public  places  a 
sort  of  theatrical  entertainment,  fitted  to  instruct  the 
people  while  amusing  them.  This  exhibition  pleased 
and  excited  the  piety  of  the  divers  citizens  of  Paris, 
who  furnished  funds  to  erect  a  theatre  for  the  repres- 
entation of  mysteries  upon  festival  days.  "  The  first 
essay  was  made  at  the  borough  of  Saint  Maur,  two 
short  leagues  from  Paris.  They  took  for  their  sub. 
jeet  the  '  Passion  of  our  Lord,' — which  appeared 
verv  novel  and  gave  the  spectators  great  pleasure." 

Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  later,  Charles 

*  "  OriRines  du  Theatre  moderne,"  1  vol.  8yo.  Paris,  Hac- 
hette,  1838. 
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VI.  by  letters  patent  granted,  Dec.  4,  1+02,  permit- 
ted the  Brotlierhond  of  the  Passion  to  give  public 
representations.  Tbe  Brotberbood  establisbed  in  the 
Churcb  of  the  Trinity,  rue  St.  Denis,  at  Paris,  was 
aiitliorized  "afin  qu'iin  cbacun  par  devotion  se  puisse 
et  doiboo  adjoindre  ct  mettre  en  leur  compaiijnie  a 
iccux  maistres,  governeurs  et  confreres  de  Ui  Passion 
Nastre  Seiu;ne»r,  etc."  This  theatre  bad  great  suc- 
cess during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.,  Charles  VII. 
and  Louis  XI.  Mysteries  were  also  exiiibited  at 
Koucn,  Angerst,  Le  Mans,  Metz,  &c.,  and  the  Broth- 
erhood obtained  in  l.'jlS,  a  confirmation  of  their  pri- 
vilege liy  Francis  I. 

The  performances  were  continued  at  tbe  hospital 
of  tbe  Trinity  until  1539,  and  then  in  the  hotel  de 
Flandres  to  154.3. 

July  I6th,  1548,  the  Brotherhood  gave  its  Masters 
and  Governors  power  to  purchase  part  of  the  hotel 
de  Bourgogne  in  the  rue  Mauconsell.  A  decree  of 
the  Court,  Nov.  17,  1548,  maintained  tbe  sole  right  of 
the  Brotherhood  to  represent  pieces  upon  that  theatre; 
hat  it  is  ordained  that  they  shall  play  none  hut  secu- 
lar, licensed  and  moral  pieces,  and  they  are  forbidden 
to  represent  any  sacred  mysteries.  It  would  seem 
that  these  pieces  had  degenerated  into  a  monstrous 
medley  of  morality  and  buffoonery.  The  Brother- 
hood then  leased  their  theatre  to  a  troop  of  come- 
dians reserving  to  themselves  tbe  "two  boxes  of  tbe 
Masters."  Besides  this  Brotherhood,  two  other  lay 
associations  gave  dramatic  representations.* 

1.  The  Clerks  de  la  Bazoche,  who  were  organized 
in  tbe  time  of  Philip  the  Fair  ;  their  arms  were  three 
inkhorns  of  gold  upon  a  field  azure;  their  orchestra 
eon.sists  of  a  kettle-drummer,  four  trumpets,  three 
hautboys  and  a  bas.soon.  In  1442,  they  played  mor- 
alities,  farces  and  buffoon  pieces,  which  were  first  ex- 
amined by  tbe  Parliament.  But  abuses  very  soon 
crept  into  tbe  company,  for  in  1476  a  decree  sus- 
pended their  performances,  down  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  VIII.  (1497).  Louis  XII.  re-established  the 
liberties  of  the  theatres,  "  thinking  thus  to  learn 
many  things,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
otherwise  to  know."  During  the  reign  of  this  prince 
the  Bazoehes  arr.inged  their  theatre  upon  a  marble 
table  in  tbe  grand  hall  of  tbe  palace,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  March  6,  1618. 

2.  The  Youths  of  Sans-Soucy,  young  people  of 
rank,  educated  and  fond  of  pleasure  obtained  patents 
from  Charles  VI.  Their  chief  bad  tbe  title  of  Prince 
of  Fools.  This  association  at  first  kept  themselves 
within  bounds.  A  sensible  and  inoffensive  criticism 
was  the  basis  of  their  pieces.  Later,  tbe  Prince  of 
Fools  gave  the  Clerks  of  Bazoche  permission  to'play 
his  pieces,  and  in  exchange  was  allowed  to  represent 
farces  and  moralities.  Some  time  after,  tbe  Brother- 
hood of  the  Passion  added  also  to  their  plays  the 
Prince  of  Fools  and  his  subjects.  This  company  had 
the  protection  of  Louis  XII,  who  permitted  them 
freely  to  exhibit  the  faults  of  all  classes  not  even  ex- 
cepting himself  from  their  criticism  so  long  it  was 
just.  The  principal  dramatic  authors  of  this  curious 
period  were : — 

1440.  The  brothers  Grebau,  ecclesiastics,  authors 
Ofthe  Myslere  des  Actes  de  apolres  par  personnages. 

1470.  Jean  Michel,  d'Angers,  author  of  tbe  MijS- 
Ure  de  la  Passion,  represented  at  Angers  towards  the 
end  of  August  1486,  and  at  Paris  in  1507.  This  re- 
markable man  was  appointed  first  Physician  to 
Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  counsellor  of  the  Par- 
liament at  Paris. 

1500.  Eloy  d'Amernal,  priest  and  master  of  tbe 
boys  in  the  choir  of  Bethune,  where  he  was  born. 
We  owe  to  him  La  Grande  Deahlerie,  pnntei  in  1508. 

1508.  Simon  Bougouin,  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis 
XII.  wrote  the  morality  I'Homme  juste  et  I'Homme 
Mondain.  Ho  published  also  a  Traite  de  I'Epinelte 
(Treatise  on  the  Spinnet). 

*  The  company  called  "Les  Confreres  de  la  Passion"— the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Passion. 


1510.  Pierre  Gringore,  called  Vaudemont,  auth- 
or, actor,  and  undertaker  of  mysteries.  This  poet 
renounced  the  theatre  to  devote  himself  to  works  of 
piety.     He  was  buried  in  Notre  Dame. 

1510.  Jean  du  Pont  Alais,  contemporary  and 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  huneh-backcd  and  a 
companion  of  Louis  XII.  and'  in  the  passage  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Eustache  at  the  time  tbe  pastor 
was  delivering  bis  sermon.  Tbe  priest  descended, 
went  toPont-Alais,  and  asked,  "  How  dare  you  play 
the  tamhorino  while  1  am  preaching'?"  "  And  how 
dare  you  preach,  while  I  am  playing?"  returned  tbe 
other  insolently.  The  priest  complained  to  the  mag- 
istrate, who  imprisoned  Pont-Alais.  It  was  six 
months  before  he  obtained  permission  to  resume  his 
tamborine. 

1524.  Bnrthe'lemy  Aneau,  born  at  Bourges,  was 
was  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Lyons  and  was  stoned 
to  death  Juno  21,1565.  He  was  a  Lutheran  and 
had  (it  was  affirmed),  burled  a  large  stone  at  the  con- 
secrated wafer  and  the  priest  who  carried  it.  We 
owe  to  him  a  il/ys/ercJe  Za  iVah'y;(^,  composed  n  im- 
itation verlale  et  jnusicale. 

1530,  Jean  Parmentier,  horn  at  Dieppe  in  1494, 
composed  loyal  songs,  b.T.Ilads,  rondos  "good  and  ex- 
cellent moralities,"  among  which  w^as  one  "  very  ele- 
gant," for  ten  actors  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
(Pub.  Paris.  4to.  1531.) 

1649.  Louis  Choequet  put  into  French  rhymes 
with  dramatis  persona;  the  book  of  Revelations  of  St. 
John,  which  was  represented  at  Paris  in  the  hotel  de 
Flandres  in  1541  and  was  printed  in  folio. 

1549.  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I., 
wife  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Alencon,  afterwards  of 
Henry  d'Albrct,  King  of  Navarre.  iThis  queen  com- 
posed comedies  and  moralities,  which  were  represent- 
ed by  tbe  molds  of  her  court.  She  died  at  the  chateau 
of  Odos  in  Bigorre  and  was  buried  at  Pau.  Her 
works  were  printed  in  1547. 

Tbe  most  celebrated  actors  of  this  interesting 
period  were  Clement  Marot,  Jean  de  Serre,  count  de 
Salles  and  Jacques  Mernable. 

The  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
mysteries  beyond  contradiction,  that  of  the  Passion, 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1490.  A  mag- 
nificent performance  of  this  immense  masterpiece 
was  given  by  order  of  Conrad  Bayer,  the  75th  Bishop 
of  Metz.  God  was  represented  by  Signeur  NicoUe 
de  Neufchatcl  in  Lorraine,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
church  of  St.  Victor  of  Metz,  and  another  priest, 
Messire  Jean  de  Nicey.had  tbe  part  of  Judas.  On  tbe 
day  of  tbe  first  performance  at  Angers,  grand  mass 
was  celebrated  in  tbe  place  prepared  for  the  mystery, 
and  vespers  were  put  off  that  tbe  canons  and  singers 
might  assi.st  in  the  play. 

The  principal  mysteries,  which  followed  were  Gris- 
elidis,  or  the  Miroir  des  dames  Marines  (of  2,000 
verses,  printed  in  black  letter,  in  4to.)  SJj/steres  de  la 
Resurrection ;  Mysteres  du  Vieux  Testament  ;  the 
Sacrifice  d'  Abraham,  played  at  tbe  hotel  de  Flandre 
in  presence  of  Francis  I.;  St.  Catherine;  St.  Bar- 
bara ;  La  Sainte  Hostie ;  St.  Denis ;  St.  Christophe, 
&c.  These  pieces  were  all  divided  into  many  jour- 
nees,  and  interspersed  with  songs,  dances  and  sym- 
phonies. This  was  the  real  Christian  opera  of  the 
middle  ages. 

An  organ,  placed  in  the  paradise  of  the  stage,  ac- 
companied the  voices  of  angels  and  of  tbe  numerous 
partakers  ofthe  action,  who,  as  a  rule,  closed  the  per- 
formance by  a  grand  and  solemn  Te  Deum. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Diarist  in  Paris, 

Paris,  Jan.  4,  ISGl. 
My  paper  this  morning  contains  the  advertisements 
of  the  following  theatres  ;  Grand  Opera,  Theatre- 
Francais,  Opera  Comique,  Odeon,  Theatre  Italien, 
Theatre  Lyriqne,  Gymnase,  Vaudeville,  Variet^s, 
Palais  Royal,  Bouffes  Parisiennes,  Porte  St.  Martin, 


Gaitf:,  Amhigu  Comique,  Theatre  du  Cirque,  Thea- 
tre Dejazet,  Folios  Dramatiques,  Dclassement  Com- 
ique, Theatre  Beaumarchais,  Luxembourg,  Theatre 
San  Marcel ;  beside  which  there  are  several  smaller 
places  of  dramatic  amusement,  divers  casinos,  public 
balls  attended  by  "public"  characters,  and  tbe  like. 
There  are  then  some  twenty  theatres,  of  all  classes, 
open  of  an  evening ;  the  two  principal  operas  play- 
ing but  four  or  five  nights  a  week.  The  first  im- 
pression is,  what  a  theatre-going,  amusement-seeking 
people  these  French  '.  Twenty  theatres  a  night  for  a 
population  perhaps  a  half  larger  than  New  York, 
and  four  or  five  times  that  of  Boston  and  suburbs  ! 
But,  per  contra,  these  theatres  are  nearly  all  small ; 
I  doubt  if  the  Bouffes,  for  instance,  can  seat  500  peo- 
ple, and  the  grand  opera,  I  think,  must  be  crowded 
w-ith  an  audience  of  2000.  Again  theatricals  are  al- 
most tbe  only  public  amusement;  concerts  are  very 
few  and  far  between,  and  are  attended  by  small  heav- 
ily paying  audiences  ;  public  lectures,  public  meetings 
of  all  kinds  are  unknown.  I  have  had  this  matter 
in  my  thoughts  during  all  my  stay  here,  and  con- 
clude, upon  the  best  information  that  I  can  get,  that 
upon  any  given  evening  a  much  larger  number  of 
individuals  will  be  found  amusing  themselves  in  pub- 
lic ])laces  in  New  York  than  in  Paris. 

Just  look  at  it ;  estimate  the  number  of  people 
which  are  in  the  New  York  theatres  alone,  from  the 
Academy  of  Music  (IIow  much  there  is  in  a  name  !) 
down  to  the  German  playhouse  in  tbe  Bowery,  and 
how  much  short  of  tbe  number  of  auditors  in  the 
Paris  playhouses  would  the  aggregate  be'!  Then  tbe 
crowds  attending  that  American  product,  negro  min- 
strelsy ;  the  concert  goers;  the  audiences  of  the 
popular  preacher  and  lecturer ;  the  crowds  enjoying 
the  excitement  of  public  political,  charitable  and 
other  meetings  ;  well,  now,  does  it  turn  out  that  tbe 
Parisian  population  is  more  given  to  public  amuse- 
ment than  our  own'? 

There  is  one  point  worthy  of  note  in  relation  to 
tbe  theatres  here  and  that  is  tbe  large  amount  of  mu- 
sic during  the  performances.  Pieces  semi-musical 
seem  to  be  as  much  demanded  as  in  Germany  ;  and 
very  nice  little  orchestras  there  are,  and  singers  which 
answer  all  purposes.  Great  voices  and  great  execu- 
tion are  not  demanded,  and  moderate  abilities  some- 
what cultivated  please.  Occasionally,  one  appears 
and  exhibits  both  voice  and  talent,  and  such  an  one 
makes  the  small  stage  but  the  steppingstone  to  a 
larger  sphere  of  action.  So  it  is  in  Germany.  For 
my  part  I  can  enjoy  a  neat  little  piece  with  pretty, 
not  great  singers,  a  hundred  times  more  than  some 
ambitious  attempt  at  great  things,  where,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  two,  or  at  most,  three  singers  of 
world-wide  reputation,  all  else,  scenery,  orchestra, 
chorus  and  minor  parts  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
representation  of  the  composer's  and  librettist's 
ideas. 

Oh  for  a  Boston  or  New  York  Shikaneder !  Not 
because  of  his  love  of  wine  and  women,  bis  gluttony 
his  debts  and  his  carelessness  for  tbe  morrow  —  but 
because  he  gave,  in  bis  little  booth  of  a  theatre  in 
the  "  Free  house  auf  der  Wieden,"  piece  after 
piece,  in  which,  in  the  language  of  the  people  with 
all  the  extravagance  and  low  drollery,  which  marked 
them,  there  was  always  an  appropriate  music  at 
least,  and  which  led  bis  audience  by  degrees  up  to 
that  appreciaton  of  good  music,  which  secured  the 
marvellous  success  of  the  Magic  Flute,  so  soon  as 
tbe  novelty  of  its  glorious  music  was  worn  off! 

The  oldest  operas  now  performed  anywhere  in  the 
world  are  those  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Dittersdorf's 
"  Doctor  and  Apothecary,"  Ciraarosa's  Matrimonio 
Segreto,  and  some  other  products  of  the  German 
and  French  schools  of  comic  opera.  And  these  two 
schools  grew  up  out  of  the  popular  pieces  given  in 
small  theatres  for  popular  audiences. 

Oh,  for  an  Em.anuel  Schikaneder  in  Boston  1  A 
man  who  has  so  much  faith  in  public  taste  for  music 
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as  to  venture  to  engage  a  respectable  orchestra,  and 
give,  if  not  original  works,  at  least  translations  of 
pieces,  winch  withont  makins;  great  pretensions  have 
real  value  iioth  as  plays  and  musical  compositions. 
But  where  are  the  singers  ?  The  demand  would 
soon  find  its  supply.  Better  voices,  as  nature  has 
made  them,  you  will  find  nowhere  than  at  home. 
We  do  not  need  Sontags  and  Albonis  to  give  us 
plaasure  —  so  long  as  we  are  contented  with  simple 
natural  melodies.  I  grant  that  we  do  need  them  if 
we  are  to  have  nothing  sung  hut  grand  airs  expressly 
written  for  musical  phenominal  men  and  women. 
(Is  there  anything  more  distressing  than  to  hear  a 
great  scena  made  familiar  to  us  by  Lind  and  Sontag, 
sung  by  a  pupil  after  two  quarters  with  Signor  Con- 
trapunti  ?) 

The  average  size  of  the  theatres  which  I  have  seen 
in  London,  Germany  and  Paris  is  less  than  that  in 
our  large  cities  and,  of  course,  only  in  very  few  are 
voices  of  uncommon  power  needed  ;  yet  ours  are  not 
too  large  to  be  filled  by  voices  such  as  may  be  found 
in  numbers  among  our  singers  —  provided  they  were 
properly  taught.  (An  immense  amount  of  talent 
runs  to  waste  with  us.)  I  would  not  propose  that  a 
Shikaneder  try  to  do  anything  in  the  Boston  Theatre 
or  Academy  as  you  have  now  dubbed  it,  for  that  is 
worse  constructed  for  sound  than  any  other  I  was 
ever  in — the  devisor  of  it  evidently  forgetting  that 
the  audience  wishes  to  hear  as  well  as  see.  But  such 
a  flace  as  the  Museum  would  be  excellently  fitted 
for  him.  It  is  good  for  sound,  and  is  larger  than 
several  stages  upon  which  world  renowned  works 
were  first  brought  out.  " 

Not  to  pursue  this  point  farther,  let  it  be  added 
that  the  real  German  anJ  French  opera  grew  up  from 
small  beginnings  —  from  popular  pieces  written  for 
popular  audiences  —  and  that  the  same  cause,  until 
human  nature  is  changed,  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect ;  even  among  us. 

Great  epoch-making  works  are  not  an  every-day 
product  —  neither  in  literature  nor  in  any  of  the  arts 
In  opera  Gluck  gave  us  the  two  Iphigenias,  the  Or- 
pheus and  the  Armida  ;  Mozart  the  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo, Don  Juan,  and  the  Magic  Flute  ;  Beethoven, 
Fidolio ;  Cherubini,  the  Water  Carrier  (Les  deux 
Journees)  and  Lodoiska  ;  Weber,  Der  Freyschutz 
and  Oberon  ;  Rossini,  the  Barber  and  William  Tell ; 
Auber,  Masaniello;  Meyerbeer,  three,  and  Halevy, 
one,  &c.  The  number  in  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  new  works  is  small.  They  stand  out  as 
do  the  few  great  books  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
or  the  few  great  paintings,  or  the  few  great  works  in 
sculpture.  But  as  thousands  of  books,  thousands  of 
paintings,  thousands  of  statues,  not  great,  have,  dur- 
ing these  years,  given  the  world  in  the  aggregate 
more  pleasure  and  delight  than  the  few,  so  it  is  with 
opera.  No  one  can  compare  Rossini's  Barber  in  the 
points  which  we  consider  as  deserving  the  epithet 
great,  with  his  Tell,  and  yet  it  has  probably  delichted 
a  hundred  fold  more  auditors  than  its  more  ambitious 
sister.     Oh  for  a  Shikaneder  ! 

Experience  has  given  us  the  trueism, — the  demand 
creates  the  supply.  Look  at  our  list  of  lectures  in 
America,  our  troops  of  blacked  minstrels,  our  politi- 
cal orators,  our  men  who  sell  themselves  soul  (if 
they  have  any)  and  body  for  oiBce.  So  here,  there 
is  never  a  want  of  new  pieces  for  the  stage — not 
"great"  always,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
having  something  in  them  which  causes  them  to  live 
their  day,  and  pay  their  authors,  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  time  and  labor.  I  notice  that  the  list 
of  new  theatrical  pieces  in  Paris  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing Dec.  .31,  gives  the  number  as  being  twenty-nine — 
not  including  the  catch-penny,  blood  and  thunder 
comedies  and  laughable  tragedies  of  the  minor 
theatres,  which  do  not  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  no- 
tice in  the  papers. 

Of  these,  the  following  may  be  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  musical  drama,  although   the  part   played 


by  music  in  the  vaudeville  is  small — that  species  of 
plays  being,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it,  a  farce  with 
songs. 

Oct.  8.  Une  T.isse  de  The.      Vaudeville  in  1  act,  at  the  Vaude- 
ville Theatre.     Mu=ic  by  Derley. 
"  8.  La  Famille  d'tlorato^^er.     Vaudeville  1  act,  at  the  Pal- 

ni.s   Roy.il-     Mu?ic  by  Deslandes. 
"  8.  Un  Gros  Mot.     Vaudeville,  1  act,  Palais  Royal.    Music 

by  Dumon.stein. 
"  10.  Le  Docteur  Mirabolan.    Opera  in  1  act,  at  the  Opera 

Comiqiie.     Music  by  B   Gautier. 
"  15-  Ce  qui  plait  aux  Hommea.     Vaudeville,  1  act,  at  the 

Variet6s. 
"  29.  Un  Troiipier  qui  Salt   les  Dames.      Vaudeville,  in   3 
acts.     Variel&i.     Mu.sic  by  Morand. 
Nov.  8.  le  Guide  de  TEtranger  en  Paris.     Vaudeville,  1  act, 
Varietes. 
"  28.  M.  Tyr.an  en  Sabots.    Vaudeville,  1  act,  at  the  Gym- 

na.=e.     Music  by  T.afarge. 
"  28.  Le   Pa-ssage   Razinwill.      Vaudeville,   3   acts.     Palais 
Royal.     Music  by  Thilboust. 
Dec.  3.  Le  Papiilon.  pantomime  ballet  at  the  Grand  Opera,  2 
acts.     Music  by  Offenbach. 
"  17.  Les  Mntaines  de   I'Arai  Pontet.    Vaudeville,  2  acts. 

Vari^t^s.    Music  Mehel  Carr6. 
"  17    La  Maitresse  du  Mari.    Vaudeville.  1  act.    Varietes. 
"  17.  Le  Passe  de  Nicbette.       Vaudeville,  1  act.      Palais 

Royal.     Music  by  Thilboust. 
"  29    I'Eventail.  comic  opera  in  1  act.    Opera  Comiqne. 

Music  by  Roulanger. 
"  29.  Les  Pecbeurs    de  Catane,   oper.atic  piece,  3  acts,  at 

the  Theatre  Lyrique.      Music  by  Aime  Maill.ard. 
"  31.  Le  Roi  Rarkonf.    Comic  opera,  3  act^.    Opera  Comi- 

que.    Music  by  Offenbach. 
'*  31.  Une   heure  avant   I'Overture.      Vaudeville,  1  act,  L' 

Etincelle.  do.  1  act.  Both  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatr. 
Most  of  these  you  see,  are  .slight  pieces,  with  no 
great  strivings  after  effect,  and  nearer  in  character  to 
our  farces,  than  any  thing  else  upon  our  stage.  Sup- 
pose we  make  a  few  notes  upon  some  of  them, — notes 
mainly  stolen  by  the  present  writer. 

Le  'Eventail  (the  Fan)  is  a  pretty  little  piece  in 
one  act,  teaching  the  great  moral  "it  will  not  do  to 
play  with  love."  The  scene  opens  with  a  serenade 
which  Fabrico,  a  young  poet,  gives  to  a  beautiful 
widow,  of  whom  he  is  enamored.  She  is  not  in  love 
with  him  and  gives  him  a  gentle  hint  of  the  fact  by 
sending  four  bullies,  armed  with  clubs,  to  attack 
him.  Capt.  Annihal,  a  fine  looking,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, jolly  follow  devoted  to  adventure,  hearing  the 
noise  rushes  from  the  inn  where  he  is  drinking  to 
Fahrice's  aid,  and  the  ruffians  are  driven  off.  Hear- 
ing the  yonng  man's  story,  he  determined  to  assist 
him  to  vengeance,  and  they  devise  a  plot  by  which 
the  captain  shall  pay  his  court  to  the  widow,  and 
when  he  has  obtained  permission  for  an  interview 
with  her,  Fabrice  is  to  go  in  his  stead,  and  give  the 
lady  a  piece  of  his  mind.  They  have  forgotten  to 
withdraw  to  some  private  place  before  their  conversa- 
tion and  the  widow  hears  it  all  from  her  balcony. 

Plicebe  the  widow's  sister  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Fabrice,  and  so  deeply  as  to  tell  him  of  it  directly. 
Lncky  chance  for  him,  he  thinks — he  will  pretend  to 
return  it  and  thus  find  opportunity  to  get  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  other. 

Well,  the  captain  lays  siege  to  the  widow,  and  finds 
her  so  agreeable,  that  he  falls  in  love  with  her.  She 
intending  to  mystify  him  loses  her  heart.  Fahrice's 
pretended  love  for  Phoehe  becomes  real — and  so  there 
are  mystifications  all  round  save  for  poor  Phoebe.  At 
length  the  fan  comes  in,  of  which  the  widow  under- 
stands the  use  as  well  as  if  she  had  read  the  essay  in 
the  connoisseur.  She  drops  it  to  give  the  captain  an 
opportunity  of  paying  her  a  visit  to  restore  it.  But 
Fabrice  now  demands  it  as  the  means  of  carrying  out 
tlicir  little  complot.  But  the  captain  is  now  in  love 
.and  refuses.  They  get  angry,  draw  swords, — but 
conclude  to  cast  the  dice  for  it.  The  poet  obtains  it, 
and  Phoebe,  the  good  angel  in  the  piece  prevents  any 
bad  use  of  it.  The  widow  refuses  the  captain's  heart 
and  hand  until  he  brings  the  fan.  He  is  in  trouble; 
but  Phoebe  persuades  Fabrice  to  go  in  the  night  and 
give  the  fan  to  the  captain  who  restored  it  to  the 
widow,  and  all  marry  and  have  until  this  present 
writing  so  far  as  is  known  lived  happily. 


There  is  not  much  dialogue,  the  piece  being  full 
of  songs,  serenades,  and  what  not.  M.  Bonlanger's 
music  is  very  much  praised  for  its  liveliness,  appro- 
priateness, melody  and  fine  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. Of  the  particnUir  pieces  noted  are  the  sere- 
nade and  drinking  song,  a  duet  and  an  air  "  I  am 
twenty-one." 

Jbigjjfs  loiirniil  of  H^nsir. 

BOSTON,  FEB.  9,   18B1. 

Music  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martha,"  Piano  Solo. 

Editorial  Correspondence- 

New  Series. 

No.  V. 

A  Week  in  Dresden,  Coninued. 

Berun,  Dec.  10,  1860. 

My  last  letter  was  to  have  recorded  a  ricli 
week  in  Dresden  ;  but  with  the  space  given  the 
two  principal  figiire.s,  I  only  succeeded  in  writing 
out  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  rest  shall 
come  straight  from  pocket  notes,  in  diary  fashion. 

Oct.  27.  After  such  a  morning  (the  Clmcnnne 
of  Bach  played  by  Joachim,  and  the  "Dresden 
Madonna,")  one  felt  well  in  the  open  air ;  Na- 
ture in  her  October  garb,  rich,  but  without  the 
brilliancy  of  our  autumnal  woods,  seemed  doubly 
lively  and  responsive.  There  was  a  warm  glow 
of  promise  in  the  sadness.  A  long  walk  by  the 
river's  side,  and  through  the  fine  parks  outside  of 
the  beautiful  city.  The  moon  stood  almost  full, 
against  the  fading  purple  of  the  sunset ;  and  from 
the  chill  of  evening  I  took  refuge  for  a  short 
time  in  the  large  and  elegant  restaurant  and 
concert-room  on  the  Briihl  terrace,  that  over- 
hangs the  river.  Here  are  concerts  every  af- 
ternoon or  evening  ;  sometimes  orchestral,  some- 
times vocal ;  commonly  the  former.  This  time 
it  began  at  si.K,and  as  we  sipped  our  coffee,  men, 
women,  children,  around  little  tables,  we  listened 
as  long  as  we  liked  to  music  by  "  tlie  Kapelle  nf 
the  HeiTn  Stadtmusilc-director  Hartung,  mailer  the 
direction  of  the  Herrn  KopellmeUler  Pvfflioldt." 
Entree  two  and  a  half  neugroschcn  (between  6 
and  7  cents)  ;  but  expected  to  take  coffee,  beer, 
or  something  for  the  inner  man.  It  was  a  decent 
little  orchestra  of  about  24,  and  played  quite 
well ;  one  of  three  or  four  such  Kapellen,  which 
play  almost  every  day,  in  rotation  in  places  of 
this  sort.  Not  so  large,  nor  so  good  an  orchestra 
as  Liel)ig's  in  Berlin,  nor  so  exclusively  classical 
in  its  programmes.  Yet  once  a  week,  at  least, 
they  play  a  Symphony,  and  always  several  solid 
pieces  mi.xed  with  lighter.  The  programme  this 
time  was  one  of  the  richest,  and  also  miscellan- 
eous. A  large  card  hung  in  front  of  the  stage, 
always  told  the  number  of  the  piece  up  for  per- 
formance.    The  pauses  mean  coffee  and  kellners 

ohligato. 

Part  I. 

1.  Overture  to  "Hans  Heiling." Marschner 

2.  Aria  and  Duet  from  "Euryanthe" Weber 

3.  "The  Adventurer's,"  Waltz Lanner 

4.  Finale  from  "TVassertriger." Cherubini 

Part  II. 

5.  Overture  :  "In  the  Highlands," Gade 

6.  "Night,"  from  Symphony  "The  Desert," F.  David 

7.  Adagio,  from  "Moonlight Sonata." Beethoven 

8.  Overtures,  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis." Gluck 

Part  III. 

9.  Symphony  (B  flat.  No.  2) Haydn 

Part  IV. 

10.  Overture  :  "Schauspiel  director-" Mozart. 

11.  Serenade  (new) Kitzler 

12  and  13.  Waltz  and  Polka Strauss,  fcc. 
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The  scene  was  wliat  cbiefly  interests  me  : — the 
free  and  easy,  cheerful,  sociable,  respectable  look- 
ing company.  In  many  instances  it  was  the 
family  circle  transferred  to  the  cafe-concert;  the 
German  substitute,  if  not  equivalent,  for  our  home 
tea-parties.  And,  all  alive  and  sociable  as  every- 
thing was,  what  listening  silence  so  soon  as  the 
orchestra  commenced  !  A  single  "hush"  from  the 
humblest  individual  is  instantly  respected.  I  tell 
it  to  my  young  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
that  they  may  know  there  is  such  a  thing  recog- 
nized in  the  world  as  good  manners  in  a  concert- 
room. 

But  I  must  go  without  the  symphony;  for 
Herr  R.  is  to  call  for  Joachim  and  me,  to  take  us 
round  to  the  club-room  of  his  Tonklinstler-Verein, 
to  hear  the  Hautbnv  Concertos  of  Handel.  We 
enter  a  long  room,  across  one  end  of  which  are 
rows  of  music  stands  for  an  orchestra  of  25  or  30. 
The  gathering  crowd  through  which  we  are  led, 
of  members  and  of  guests,  all  real  music-lovers, 
is  very  talkative  and  lively,  and  the  reception 
right  artist-like  and  cordial.  J.  of  course  is  a 
popular  hero  in  all  such  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
and  every  brother  must  seize  his  chance  to  grasp 
the  strong  hand  and  exchange  some  pleaeant 
words  with  him  ;. so  that  we  are  som^  time  in 
reaching  the  seats  assigned  to  us  before  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  bond  of  union  is  purely  art  and  the  soci- 
ety of  artists  ;  they  meet  to  practice  the  music 
simply  for  the  love  of  it  (particularly  the  less 
known  works  of  older  masters),  not  to  rehearse 
for  any  business  purpose.  It  is  something  like 
the  "  Amateur  Orchestra,"  that  for  many  years 
existed,  perhaps  still  exists,  in  Boston  ;  only  these 
are  not  amateurs,  but  mo.stly  skilled  musicians 
who  hold  places  in  the  Royal  Kapelle,  &c.  Hcrr 
R.,  their  leader,  an  intelligent  gentleman,  learn- 
ed in  the  history  of  music,  and  enthusiastic  about 
the  great  old  masters,  plays,  I  was  told,  a  trom- 
bone in  the  Kapelle.  He  prefaced  the  perform- 
ance with  a  few  remarks  to  the  listeners  on  the 
history  and  peculiar  structure  of  the  two  con- 
certos about  to  be  tried.  We  found  them  very 
interesting;  full  of  the  broad,  jubilant,  strong 
life  of  Handel,  his  unsentimental  tenderness,  his 
sweetness  and  nobility  of  melody,  his  thoroughly 
ingrained,  spontaneous  contrapuntal  unity,  his 
darling  quaint  conceits  and  mannerisms — which 
may  fatigue,  but  cannot  nauseate,  like  those  of 
the  modern  operatic  stage.  They  seemed  not  so 
much  concertos  for  a  solo  instrument,  in  our  pres- 
ent sense,  as  orchestral  pieces  {concerlslucke)  with 
oboe  or  both  oboes,  obligatn—&n<\  that  only  in 
some  movements.  They  come  as  near  to  the 
Symphony  form,  almost,  as  that  one  which  I  have 
since  heard  by  Emanuel  Bach.  But  perhaps  the 
term  "  suites"  for  the  orchestra  would  best  de- 
scribe them ;  each  presenting  a  succession  of 
different  movements  related  in  character  and 
key.  There  were  the  strong,  billowy  figures,  in 
which  giant  Handel  delights,  kept  up  in  massive 
combinations  of  all  the  strings,  and  answered  by 
flutes,  oboes,  bassoons  and  horns.  And  here  one 
could  see  the  sense  of  that  construction  of  the 
orchestra  in  Handel's  time,  which  strikes  us  as 
so  odd  when  we  read  about  it.  Who  does  not 
always  feel,— when  the  overture  to  the  "Messiah" 
or  "Samson"  is  given,  for  instance, — that  there  is 
something  ridiculously  pinched  and  feeble  when 
the  strong  phrases  of  the  whole  body  of  strings 
with  double-basses   are    answered  by  a  pair  of 


starveling  flutes  and  oboes  ?  Handel  had  haut- 
boys and  bassoons  by  tens  and  twenties  in  his 
bands.  Such  points  naturally  were  discussed  in 
these  reunions  of  musical  inquiries.  The  oboes 
were  beautifully  played  ;  and  one  of  them  had  a 
most  lovely  melody  to  play,  or  rather  sing,  in  an 
Adagio  Cantabile  of  rare  beautv,  that  would 
seem  modern  alongside  of  Schubert  and  Weber, 
both  in  its  melody  and  its  accompanying  figure. 

We  had  to  leave  this  pleasant  sphere  of  musi- 
cal spirits,  when  the  desks  and  seats  were  thrust 
aside  for  long  tables  with  beer,  cigars  and  regular 
evening  cowmerz ;  not  before  inscribing  our 
names  in  their  books,  and  receiving  pressing  in- 
vitations to  come  again  and  often  ;  particularly 
one,  which  we  accepted,  for  an  evening  of  the 
next  week,  to  hear  Handel's  "Fire"  and  "Water" 
music  ;  but  whii'h,  to  our  regret,  did  not  take 
place,  owing  to  the  absence  of  some  essential  in- 
strument. Now  that  can  really  be  called  a  musi- 
cal city,  in  whicli  the  best  musicians  can  be  soci- 
ally and  musically  at  hnme  one  or  two  evenings 
in  the  week  in  this  way.  And  could  such  socie- 
ties exist  in  Boston,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 
means  of  making  that  a  really  musical  city. 

We  go  out  into  the  moonlight,  and.  turning 
some  dark  corners  —  my  companion  leading  — 
enter  one  of  those  smoke  holes,  swarming  with 
beer-drinkiug  life  and  laughter,  distributed  about 
in  which,  according  to  affinities,  you  may  find 
the  larger  part  of  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
duller  population,  on  any  evenini,  in  every  city 
of  Germany.  The  object  is  to  find  an  old  man, 
who  is  supposed  to  "kneip  "  here,  and  who,  in  his 
way,  is  quite  a  character.  And  presently  there 
rose  from  the  cigar  smoke,  in  the  further  corner, 
the  white  head  of  a  tall  and  rather  courtly  per- 
sonage,—  high  intellectual  forehead,  strong  pro- 
file—  a  face  combining  severity  with  companion- 
able humor  and  a  spice  of  drollery  even  — 
who  greeted  us  very  cordially,  and  entered 
eagerly  into  talk  about  America,  and  about  the 
musical  signs  of  the  times,  the  old  scliool  and  the 
new,  &c.,  Plainly  an  oracle  amongst  his 
younger  con-aodales  in  that  corner,  most  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  musical.  This  was  father  Wieck, 
fond  of  having  his  own  way  evidently,  but  genial, 
witty,  and  proud  (as  he  might  be)  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Clara  Schumann  and  the  fraulein  Marie.  He 
knows  well  what  is  good  in  music ;  is  a  sharp, 
true  critic,  and  is  still  as  he  long  has  been,  one  of 
the  very  best  teachers  of  the  piano  living. 
Princes  seek  his  tuition  for  their  daughters,  and 
pay  him  princely  prices;  and  that  his  method  is 
a  good  one,  he  has  at  least  two  notable  examples 
in  his  own  family  to  show.  He  is  a  thinker  and 
not  a  mere  man  of  routine  ;  and  he  carries  him- 
self not  only  with  dignity,  but  with  freshness  of 
youth  still ;  good  for  convivality  and  good  for 
work.  The  old  man  and  our  strong  young  vio- 
linist were  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms  to- 
gether. It  was  nleasant  to  see  them ;  and  so  it 
was  to  see  with  what  a  mixture  of  admiring  af- 
fection and  respect  the  young  men  would  address 
their  questions  and  remarks  to  the  "  Herr  Con- 
certmeister,"  as  Joachim  is  styled  at  the  court  of 
Hanover,  where  he  controls  the  music  upon  terms 
worthy  of  the  independent  spirit  of  an  artist,  and 
does  not  have  to  drudge  in  royal  church  and 
theatre  like  the  Kapellmeisters  of  Di'esden  and 
most  German  courts.  But,  reader,  it  is  time  to 
take  you  out  of  this  smoky,  although  genial,  at- 
mosphere, which  we  have  only  entered  because 


it  seems  to  bring  one  more  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
man, and  particularly  musical  German  life.  Out 
in  the  crystal  cold  October  night  air  again,  we 
breathe  new  life,  and,  with  the  great  shadowy 
dome  of  the  Frauen-Kirche  looming  before  us 
grandly  against  the  chaste  stars,  and  the  world 
dreaming  in  moonlight  around  us,  we  walk  back 
to  our  hotel,  to  a  sweet  sleep  (mingled  with  what- 
ever sadness)  after  so  beautiful  a  day. 

Oct.  28. —  Sunday.  Attended  morning  ser- 
vice in  the  Court  Cluirch  or  Cathedral — Catholic 
Court  of  a  Protestant  people !  But  then  some 
old  Elector  of  Saxony,  successor  of  Luther's 
foremost  political  friend  and  champion,  was  glad 
enough  to  get  the  crown  of  Poland  at  the  easy 
price  of  turning  Catholic ;  and  .so  it  has  stood 
ever  since,  his  family  piously  adhering  to  his  ex- 
ample. Princes  have  convenient  conscii'necs  in 
these  matters.  Crowns  make  creeds  convertible  ; 
you  can  change  all  so  long  as  the  first  and  cen- 
tral article,  "  the  divine  right  of  kings,"  remains 
untouched.  The  church  is  an  elaborately  decor- 
ated structure  in  the  Italian  style,  in  somewhat 
oval  shape,  with  a  crowd  of  tall  statues,  more 
imposing  by  their  size  and  the  great  shadows  that 
they  cast  than  beautiful,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  around  the  roof  It,  is  of  a  blackened  stone 
color,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  still 
more  black  and  shabby  looking  royal  palace.  Op- 
posite to  it  is  the  theatre,  more  elegant,  eclipsing 
both.  And  the  royal  orchestra,  or  kapdie,  from 
the  theatre  is  transferred  to  the  church  choir  on 
Sundays.  Insiile,  the  chiu'ch  has  some  srilendor, 
several  large  paintings,  fine,  but  not  first-rate, 
and  some  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  which  seem  to 
emulate  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  A  line 
divides  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and  the 
women  sit  or  stand  on  one  side,  the  men  on  the 
other,  less  in  the  royal  box,  on  one  side  of  the 
altar,  sat  the  old  King  John,  looking  rather 
sleepy  and  blase  ;  he  should  have  more  sympa- 
thy with  free  and  noble  spirits  than  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  delivering  up  the  Count  Teleki  to 
Austria,  for  he  himself  translated  Dante.  There 
was  a  fine  Silbermann  organ  ;  a  fine  orchestra, 
and  a  fine  choir  of  boys,  as  well  as  of  mixed 
voices;  and  the  music  is  commended  to  strangers 
by  the  guide-books.  This  time  a  new  mass  was 
performed,  the  compo.sition  of  one  of  the  kapell- 
meisters, Krebs,  who  conducted  in  person.  It 
was  smooth  enough,  sweet  sounding,  common- 
place production,  rather  sentimental  than  ex- 
pressive, quite  as  much  Italian  as  German,  and 
not  deeply  expressive  even  in  the  criicifixus. 
The  short  choral  and  liturgical  strains  sung  by 
the  boys  spoke  to  me  more. 

The  rest  of  this  day  docs  not  belong  to  you,  O 
reader — until  the  evening,  when  from  the  solitary 
walk  I  hasten  back  across  the  bridge,  —  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  the  full  harvest  moon  reflected  on 
the  Elbe — to  be  in  season  for  the  opera,  Mozart's 
Zauberflole.  With  all  the  excellent  drollery  and 
extravaganza  that  is  mixed  up  in  it,  the  prevail- 
ing impression  of  that  opera  on  my  mind  has  al- 
ways been  religious  and  sublime ;  few  things 
come  nearer  to  the  character  of  great  sacred 
music,  than  does  those  portions  assigned  to  Sa- 
rastro  and  the  priests,  and  the  music  of  the  trials 
in  the  last  act.  It  was  written  in  the  same  period 
and  in  the  same  state  of  mind  with  the  Requiem. 
(This  suggestion  is  not  made  here  for  the  first 
time  in  this  Journal.)  And  the  plot  itself,  what 
is  it,  with  all  its  fantasticalities,  but  the  initiation, 
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through  the  trial  and  sacrifice  of  two  young  souls 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  higher  life,  of  a  pure, 
immortal  love  ?  Who  will  say  the  music  is  not 
equal  to  the  theme  ?  The  theatre  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  one,  but  had  a  somewhat  old  and  dingy 
look  inside;  and  those  who  sit  in  the  parquet  are 
more  crowded  than  in  our  Boston  Theatre ;  nor 
is  it  quite  so  large  as  either  of  our  "  Academies 
of  Music."  But  the  arrangements,  decorations, 
&c.,  arc  most  tasteful ;  and  the  stage  effects,  and 
scenery  far  beyond  what  we  have. 

The  piece  was  very  finely  performed  ;  the 
great  excellence  being  in,  what  we  had  been  led 
to  expect  of  German  theatres,  the  perfection  of 
the  ennemhlc.  It  was  good  enough  as  a  whole  to 
reconcile  one  to  considerable  inadequacy  in  two 
or  three  leading  parts.  The  maiden  part  of 
Pamina,  for  instance,  was  hard  and  soulless  in 
the  renderins  of  Fraulein  Baldanius;  and  I  felt 
this  the  more  after  the  beautiful  and  touching 
manner  in  which  I  had  heard  the  same  part  sung, 
and  seen  it  acted,  in  jMunich,  by  a  young  debu- 
tante of  remarkably  fresh,  soulful  quality  of 
voice,  (Frl.  Stelile),  who  entered  admirably  into 
the  pure  and  innocent  feeling  of  the  music.  The 
Sarastro  had  a  ponderous  voice  enough,  but  no 
priestly  dignity  and  air  of  wisdom  ;  round-faced 
and  beardless  like  a  lazy  tavern-keeper.  The 
tenor,  Ilerr  Rudolph,  as  Tamino,  was  fair,  and 
sang  at  least  in  good  taste.  The  Queen  o''Ni^lit, 
Fran  Janner-Krall,  had  a  good  degree  of  brilliant 
vocalisra  for  those  high  bravura  passages,  and 
made  one  feel  too  that  there  is  character  and  pas- 
sion in  that  music.  Papageno  (Herr  Deffmer) 
was  delightfully  droll  and  clever,  making  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  part  poetical  and  true  to  the 
music.  Then  certain  parts,  which  have  some  of 
the  finest  and  heavenliest  music,  the  Three  Ladies 
and  the  Three  Genii,  always  abridged  and  mur- 
dered on  our  stage,  were  here  entrusted  to  really 
good  singers,  and  nothing  was  left  out.  The 
choruses  of  priests  were  given  with  sublime 
effect ;  so  admirable  in  a  male  chorus  I  had  never 
heard.  Nor  in  any  opera,  so  admirable  an  or- 
chestra, unless  perhaps  in  the  Grand  Opera,  in 
Paris.  It  seemed  to  me  even  more  perfect  than 
the  Gcwandhaus  orchestra  ;  the  wind  band  cer- 
tainly was  so.  And  Herr  RiF.TZ  was  the  model 
of  a  conductor,  all  alive  and  life-inspiring.  It 
was  a  perfect  luxury,  apart  from  the  singing,  to 
hear  the  Mozart  music  brought  out  by  thai 
orchestra.  Tlie  scenic  displays  and  transforma- 
tions too,  were  marvellous  ;  everything  artistic, 
ideal,  up  to  the  intention  of  the  music,  cooperat- 
ing with  it;  instead  of  making  burlesque  of  the 
whole  thing,  as  we  so  often  see  in  the  hurried, 
bunglinir,  pompously  heralded  attempts  to  get  up 
some  grand  opera  in  the  short  "  seasons  "  of  our 
speculator  impresarios  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  I  went  away,  although  it  mas  a  theatre, 
with  thoughts  solemnized  and  at  the  same  time 
exalted  ;  (ar  more  so  tlian  from  the  church  mass 
in  the  morning.  We  talked  late  and  long  that 
night. 

Oct.  29.  A  bright,  cold  day.  The  morning 
goes  olf  rapidly  in  the  gallery  of  paintings.  First 
— there  is  no  resisting  it — another  look  at  Ra- 
phael's heavenly  Madonna.  She  seems  to  glow 
with  a  yet  heavenlier  loveliness,  to  have  soared 
to  a  yet  higher  sphere,  since  the  first  visit.  I 
never  saw  a  picture  that  was  so  full  of  soul.  Its 
influence  is  like  music.  From  the  good  copies 
you  can  imagine  that ;  but  you  must  come  to  the 


original  to  realize  it.  Next,  we  slip  into  the 
small  side  cabinets  and  traverse  the  whole  twenty 
of  them  till  we  find  ourselves  in  the  correspond- 
ing hall  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  long  build- 
ing, before  the  also  admirable,  but  by  no  means 
equally  inspired.  Madonna  and  child  of  the 
younger  Holbein,  with  the  old  Burgermeister  and 
his  family  of  Basel  kneeling  before  them.  This 
is  the  great  treasure  of  the  gallery  in  German 
art.  Before  many  other  curious,  often  beautiful 
German  works  we  stop ;  one  or  two  only  by 
Diirer — you  must  go  to  Munich  for  him  ;  many 
by  Cranach ;  a  few  by  Van  Eyck,  Hemlin,  &c. 
There  are  fine  Rubenses;  particularly  fine  Rem- 
brandts  and  Van  Dycks.  The  Spanish  school, 
too,  is  rich :  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Herrera,  Spag- 
nolcto  (his  St  Maria  of  Egypt  kneeling  before 
her  grave,  an  angel  throwing  her  grave-cloth 
over  her — dismal  situation,  but  wonderful  pic- 
ture). And  there  is  no  end  of  exquisite  little 
pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters : — Ostade,  Teniers, 
Netscher,  Wouvermann,  Metsn,  &c.,  &c.,  —  and 
Mieris,  whose  minutely  finished,  charming  little 
character  pieces  seem  to  contain  the  germ,  if  not 
almost  the  model,  of  this  new  modern  French 
school  of  Freres,  &c.,  so  much  imitated  by  our 
young  American  artists.  But,  next  to  the  Ma 
donna  of  Raphael,  the  picture  before  which  I 
lingered  longest  was  a  small  one  by  Titian,  called 
the  "  Zinsgrnschf^n"  i.  e.  "  the  tribute  money." 
Two  heads  only,  that  of  Christ  an  I  nt  the  Phari- 
see holding  up  the  coin.  The  former  is  the  most 
beautiful,  spiritual,  reverence  and  love  inspiring 
face  which  I  have  yet  seen  in  any  painters  ima- 
gination of  the  subject;  for  they  are  of  course 
all  failures.  The  color  seems  actuallv  breathed 
upon  the  canvas — or  rather,  wood — it  does  not 
seem  like  paint  or  anything  mechanical.  Next  in 
point  ofi  nterest  was  Correggio's  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  commonly  called  Correggio's  "Night," 
and  half  a  dozen  other  of  that  master's  more  im- 
portant works. 

I  hurry  back,  belated,  to  the  rehearsal  of  our 
two  artists;  too  late  to  hear  much,  but  not  for  the 
beginning  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  the 
Fran  Clara  Schumann. 

After  dinner  a  walk  alone  into  the  yellow 
woods  of  the  royal  Grossgarten,  or  Great  Garden, 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  of  the  beautiful 
parks  about  Dresden.  Tastefully  laid  out  roads 
and  walks,  elegant  palaces  and  groups  of  statu- 
ary surprising  you  at  various  turns,  and  cafes  as 
big  as  palaces,  &c.  It  was  one  of  these  last  that 
the  wanderer  sought,  a  long  time  bewildered  in  the 
pleasing  labyrinth  :  for  he  had  seen  a  concert  an- 
nounced there.  Luckily  belated  !  for  he  entered 
just  in  time  to  hear  only  the  two  middle  pieces  of 
the  programme,  which  were  all  he  wanted.  Such 
was  the  profound,  attentive  silence  of  the  groups 
around  the  coffee-tables  at  that  moment,  that  he 
almost  feared  to  enter  ;  but  he  must  creep  to  a 
seat,  or  lose  what  the  orchestra  had  just  com- 
menced, a  symphony  (No.  1,  in  C)  by  Weber. 
That  romantic  composer  he  had  never  met  before 
in  this  form.  It  was  interesting,  not  poor  in 
Weberish  ideas  and  warmth  of  instrumentation  ; 
in  the  andante  and  the  Finale  (Presto)  beautiful; 
but  not  a  great  symphony.  The  other  piece  was 
the  Coriolan  overture  of  Beethoven,  in  point  o 
fiery,  concise,  concentrated,  complete  utterance 
his  best,  And  during  both  these  pieces  the  beer 
mugs  and  coffee  cups  refrained  from  rattling,  as 
did  thoughtless  tongues,  and  women  plied  their 


knitting-needles  all  so  quietly  and  listened,  as  if 
that  was  what  they  had  come  for.  Is  not  this  a 
musical  people  ?  It  was  a  nice  orchestra,  direct- 
ed by  one  Mannfeldt. 

The  evening  brings  the  second  Soiree  of 
Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim,  and  we  are 
seated  in  another  brilliant  audience,  more  num- 
erous and  enthusiastic  than  before.    Programme : 

1.  Sonata  (A  major),  piano .T.  S.  Bach 

2.  Leider  :    "  Watdpsgeppr-irli"  (Eictiendorff.)  I  g  j^ 

"D(?in  Antrpsiclit"  (Heine) ( 

3.  Sonata.  (B  minor)  piano Olpmenti 

4.  Rondo  brilliant  (op   70).  piano  and  violin.  ..  .Schubert 

5.  Adapio,  and  Scherzo,  violin Spohr 

6.  Lieder:  "Gestanrtnis,  (Goibel.)  I Schumann 

'■  Der  Hidalpo"   (Do.)    j 

7.  Sonata  (op.  47,  A  major),  piano  and  Tiolin.  .Beethoven 

You  may  imagine  that  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata" 
was  played  on  this  occasion  about  as  grandly  and 
inspiringly  as  it  could  be  played.  No  violin,  no 
strings,  that  I  have  ever  heard,  vibrate  so  strong- 
ly out  of  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  as  Joachim's ; 
and  Mme.  Schumann  so  far,  take  it  all  in  all,  im- 
presses me  as  the  best  interpreter  of  Beethoven 
on  the  piano.  Joachim,  too,  gave  us  the  best 
side  of  Spohr  that  evening.  Could  Spohr  him- 
self have  presented  himself  to  better  advantage  '? 
The  Sonata  by  old  Bach  was  of  course  one  of 
the  neicest,  freshest  things,  which  one  can  hear  in 
these  barren  days  of  virtuoso-dom  and  "Zukunfts" 
music.  A  most  charming  and  really  edifying 
variety  in  this  programme  was  furnished  by  the 
songs  of  Robert  Schumann,  four  of  his  most  feli- 
citous and  beautiful.  And  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  singer,  a  young  tenor  from  the  Royal 
Opera,  Herr  Schnoru  von  Carolsfei.d  (a 
son,  I  think,  of  the  distinguished  psinter,  who 
designed  the  Niebelungen  frescoes  at  Munich), 
who  in  warmth  and  sweetness  of  voice,  purity 
and  style,  and  delicate  truth  of  expression  and 
feeling  excels  any  German  tenor  I  have  heard, 
and  can  sing  sing  such  German  songs  as  satisfac- 
torily as  one  can  ever  hope  to  hear  them. 

Another  long  letter  already,  and  yet  not  done 
with  Dresden  !  D- 


Mr,  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Musical  Soiree. 

PartT. 

1.  (Jnartette Haydn 

2.  Variations  Concertantes,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello. 

Mendel.-ssohn 

3.  Aria:  "  Quando  miro  " Mozart 

4.  Piano  Sonata,  op.  7 Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio.  Largo,  Allegro,  Piondo  Grazioso. 
Part  II. 

5.  Grand  Duo.    Two  Pianos.    '•  Hommage  -k  Handel  " 

Moscheles 

!'*  Sun  of  the  sleepiess,"  (from  Byron's  "  He- 
brew Melodies  '' Mendelssohn 
"  Love's  Messenger  " Fesca 

t  Presto  Scherzaudo Mendelssohn 

'•     I  Talse,    op.  18 Chopin 

Mi.ss  Fay. 

8.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello Schubert 

Allegro,  Andante  con  moto,  Scherzo,  Finale,  Allegro. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  programme,  the  selection 
of  pieces  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Cho- 
pin and  Schubert  was  a  very  good  one.  In  fact  there 
was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  the  programme  was 
too  long.  Mr.  Parker  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Harwooi),  Miss  Mary  Fat  and. the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  He  appeared  in  four  pieces,  one 
solo  and  the  other  concerted.  Best  of  all  we  liked 
his  ph\yin<;  in  the  Variations  by  Mendelssohn  with 
Violoncello  and  in  the  Trio  by  Schubert.  In  the 
latter  we  found  ffreat  imiii-ovemcnt  since  the  last  hear 
ing  at  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  Concert.  It 
was  played  with  enersy  and  taste,  smoothly  and  ef- 
fectively. It  was  a  pity,  however,  that  we  had  to  go 
without  the  Scherzo,  certainly  the  most  pleasing 
movement  to  the  public.  We  understand,  of  coarse, 
that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  was  the  reason  for  the 
omission.  Yet  we  would  gladly  have  staid  the  four 
minutes  longer,  to  hear  it.  The  variations  gave  real 
pleasure,  being  played  finely  by  Messrs.  Parker  and 
WuLF  Fries.  The  Duo  by  Moscbeles,  "  Hommage 
a  Hilndel  "  likewise  went  very  well  with  the  exception 
of  the  Introduction  which  was  taken  somewhat  too 
slow.     It  is  a  beautiful,  strong  and  noble  composition 
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and  pleascJ  much.  We  slioulcl  have  liUecl  less  ruhalo 
jilajirifj;  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata.  The  earlier  sona- 
tas of  I3cethoven,  in  fact  all  hru  the  vcrj  last,  reqnire 
strict  movement,  and  lose  of  their  chaste  ciiaractcr 
by  a  ditferent  treatment.  With  Beethoven  all  is  on 
a  lar<;e  scale.  E.Kpression  in  his  works  depends 
principally  on  contrasting  period  against  period,  one 
largo  mass  against  another.  Jluch  less  than  in  Cho- 
pin's or  Schumann's  works  is  it  to  be  left  to  tlie  arbi- 
trary feeling  of  the  player.  It  is  only  in  bis  latest 
works  that  he  employs  a  frequent  change  of  tumpo  in 
the  same  movement  of  the  sonata  and  there  he  al- 
ways states  it.  So  for  instance  in  the  A  flat  Sonata, 
op.  110,  where  in  the  last  three  movements  the  tempo 
frequently  changes.  The  Allegro  (Scherzo)  would 
have  been  improved,  wc  think,  by  a  little  more  ease 
and  abandon.  The  first  two  parts  are  full  of  roguish 
grace,  which  an  easier,  more  lively  style  would  have 
brought  out.  The  trio,  minore,  was  played  some- 
what louder  in  the  Hrst  part  than  seems  admissible. 
There  the  taint  melody  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  tones,  shrouded  iti  an  atmosphere  of  sombre  hues 
by  means  of  the  arpeggios  which  are  to  be  as  delicate 
as  possible.  The  Kendo  was  less  finished  as  to  the 
mechanical  part  than  the  other  movements. 

Mrs.  Harwood  sang  the  aria  in  the  first  part  in  the 
right  manner  and  with  much  feeling  and  expression. 
Her  voice  was  not  as  clear  as  usual  in  the  second 
part.  The  song  by  Mendelssohn,  though  it  was  sung 
so  as  to  produce  the  sad  melancholy  mood  in  which 
it  is  written,  would  have  been  improved  by  a  trifie 
more  of  feeling;  it  sounded  slightly  monotonous. 
The  song  by  Fesca  was  the  only  piece  that  did  not 
merit  a  place  on  the  programme.  It  is  taking,  and 
was  encored  ;  but  it  is  not  of  sterling  merit.  It  bears 
the  strong  family-likeness  of  a  number  of  boleros, 
without  excelling  in  original  ideas.  Mrs.  Harwood 
.acted  in  good  taste  not  to  repeat  it,  but  to  substitute 
the  beautiful  song  by  Schubert,  "  Faded  tiovvers," 
which  she  sang  beautifully. 

Miss  Fay  acquitted  herself  finely  in  the  Duo  by 
Moscheles,  where  she  played  with  tiiarked  taste  anil 
precision.  Couimendahle  is  her  touch.  She  brought 
out  finely  the  nicest  shadings,  and  in  the  piano  pas- 
sages exhibited  a  warmth  and  sweetness  of  tone  that 
was  truly  pleasing.  She  also  played  very  well  the 
Presto  scherzando  by  Mendelssohn.  Less  good  was 
her  version  of  Chopin's  Valse  in  E  flat.  It  lacked 
tenderness  and  nice  shading  and  was  hurried  in  many 
places,  especially  so  at  the  close. 

Meiiibers  of  the  .Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  as- 
sisted in  the  first  and  the  last  piece  on  the  programme. 
They  played  well  in  both,  especially  so  in  the  E  flat 
Trio  by  Schubert. 

lajthe  place  of  the  first  piece,  however,  we  had  two 
movements  from  Mozart's  D  major  quartette  (No. 
10),  the  first  and  third.  The  practice  of  playing  parts 
only  of  a  quartette  or  any  piece  in  the  sonata  form  is 
a  bad  one.  We  had  occasion  to  make  the  same  re- 
mark some  time  ago.  It  is  especially  so  in  a  cliam- 
ber  concert  like  tliis,  where  we  expect  choice  pieces 
entire.  The  same  applies  to  repetitions  of  parts  ;  in 
the  Beethoven  Sonata,  as  well  as  in  the  Trio  by 
Schubert,  a  repetition  of  parts  was  omitted.  Now 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Parker  is  as  convinced  as 
we  are  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  intentions 
of  the  composers  in  this  particular  as  in  every  other, 
and,  as  remarked  before,  ascribe  these  omissions  to 
the  length  of  the  programme.  But  then  it  would 
have  been  better  to  curtail  the  programme  and  let  us 
have  entire  pieces  as  the  composers  intended  them. 
The  Adagio  in  the  Mozart  Quartette  lost  much  by 
not  being  preceded  by  that  naive  and  graceful  Minu- 
etto  and  followed  by  the  lively,  sparkling  Allegro 
Finale.     It  sounded  dead,  tedious. 

We  applaud  Mr.  Parker  for  bis  good  intentions  in 
presenting  so  rich  a  programme  to  the  public.  In 
these  days,  when  so  many  persons  think  it  best  to 
come  down  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  a  faithful  devotion  to  what  is  best  and  noblest 
in  art.  We  wish  the  public  had  shown  themselves  as 
interested  in  the  classical  music  oflFered  by  filling  the 
hall  better.  *f 

M   ■   ■  _ 

Popular  Concerts. 

"  It  is  ill  wind  that  blows  nae  body  gude,"says  the 
Scotch  proverb.  In  the  deartli  of  our  concert  season 
the  Men.\elssoun  Quintette  Club  conceived 
and  carried  out  the  good  idea  of  giving  Saturday 
evening  concerts,  which  were  to  be  of  a  "quasi  popu- 
lar "  character,  as  a  contemporary  happily  styles  it. 
They  have  given  three  thus  far,  in  each  of  which 
they  presented  pieces  of  sterling  merit.  And  an  es- 
pecial gain  it  was  for  us,  to  have  converted  pieces 
for  wind  and  string  instruments  such  as  the  septette 
by  Beethoven,  which  was  repeated.     The  Octette  by 


Schubert  was  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  regular 
series,  but  was  repeated  at  the  second  Saturday  con- 
cert and  Mademoiselle  Patti's  concert,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  fourth  Saturday  concert.  The  aria  from 
Orpheus  by  Gliiek,  the  Allegro  from  Lachner's  Quin- 
tette, the  Canzonetta  from  Mendelssohns  Quartette 
and  the  Songs  without  words,  though  arrangements, 
all  belong  to  what  may  be  called  strictly  classical 
music.  This  selection  is  highly  commemlable  and 
we  do  not  find  fault  with  the  other  pieces  presented 
at  those  evenings. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  either  from 
a  natural  defect,  or  want  of  practice  in  listening  to 
the  hest,  or  from  a  habit  of  listening  to  bad  music,  are 
unable  to  find  enjoyment  in  what  some  people  sneer- 
ingly  term  "classical"  or  "scientific"  music.  Wc  al- 
most wish  those  terms  had  never  been  employed. 
They  are  so  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  disliking 
good  music,  that  it  would  have  been  better  h,ad  such 
people  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  distinction  between 
compositions  conveyed  in  tho^e  words.  There  are  n.i- 
turally  those,  who  find  anything  tedious  that  is  writ- 
ten by  Bach  or  Handel ;  musical  critics  (save  the 
mark  !)  who  find  the  Messiah  antiquated,  who  call 
the  Octette  by  Schubert  "broken-crockery  mu<ic," 
going  into  ecstacies  over  the  H.aymakers  and  La 
Traviiita.  Now  such  people  are  io  be  pitied  ;  for 
surely  they  would  wish  to  admire  the  best,  if  only 
they  could.  And  from  their  individual  point  of  view 
they  admire  the  best,  in  La  Traviata  or  the  Hay- 
makers. There  arc  such  people  in  literature  and 
every  art.  What  would  the  New  York  Ledger,  to 
name  the  prominent  representative  of  a  large  class  of 
piipers,  do  without  patrons  in  literature  ?  How  would 
the  daubers,  who  make  those  pictures  that  we  receive 
periodically  by  the  ship  load  from  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, be  able  to  earn  a  living,  if  it  were  not  for  just 
such  persons,  who  admire  the  fearful  specimens  of 
^^e  art  of  "the  first  European  artists,"  as  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  auctioneer  invariably  read  7  We 
cannot  expect  that  every  one  should  stay  away  from 
the  theatre,  when  "sensation  pieces"  are  on  the 
stage  for  weeks  in  succession.  We  cannot  expect 
people  suddenly  to  fall  in  love  with  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  and  leave  off  reading 
stories  "that  are  not  continued."  In  .short,  wc  can- 
not expect  people  as  a  mass  to  like  what  is  best,  to 
have  a  temlency  for  the  ideal.  The  mass  of  pcoolc, 
on  the  contrary,  have  a  tendency  to  what  is  mediocre 
or  common|)lace,  and  so  we  have  flourishing  "opera 
houses,"  nightly  thronged  by  "appreciative  audien- 
ces," places  that  derive  a  principal  attraction  from 
the  fact,  that  the  natural  color  of  the  face  and 
hands  is  changed  to  a  more  sable  hue.  And  there- 
fore we  have  no  orchestral  concerts,  no  "Philhar- 
monic Society"  this  winter,  because  there  is  not  inter- 
est enough  in  the  mass  of  the  people  to  pay  $2,50  for 
six  concerts. 

There  is  demand  for  music  of  a  low  or  at  least 
common  place  character,  and  therefore  that  demand 
mast  be  satisfied.  And  it  will  be  satisfied.  But  this 
is  a  fact  so  well  understood  that  it  were  hardly  worth 
tlie  ink  shed  in  writing  these  paragraphs,  if  there 
were  not  people  who  conceive  it  to  he  their  especial 
duty,  to  put  in  a  plea  for  such  music.  It  is  sc.'ircely  a 
twelve  month  since  a  musical  paper,  not  farfi-om  the 
town  where  we  are  writing,  was  inaugurated  by  a 
leader  setting  forth,  that  the  concerts  m  Boston  had 
been  of  too  elevated  a  character ;  that  they  needed  to 
be  popularized  ;  the  ])ublic  desired  another  class  of 
music  ;  and  that  therefore  the  programmes  in  future 
ought  to  be  of  a  mixed  character  so  as  to  attract 
large  (mixed  ■?)  audiences.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
preface  to  an  instruction-book,  in  wdiich  the  author 
alleges,  that  the  majority  of  persons  that  learn  music, 
do  not  desire  or  comprehend  good  music,  and  that 
in  view  of  this  fact  (undeniable,  to  be  sure,) 
pleasing  music  ought  to  be  put  in  instruction  books. 
Which  the  good  man  did,  and  thus  supplied  the 
"longfelt  want."  There  is  no  dan,n;er,  therefore,  of 
that  want  for  music  of  a  lighter  character  ("Dixie," 
&c.,&c,)  being  unsupplied.  It  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  places  proper  for  it.  But  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
supplied,  is  just  in  the  !\Tusic  Hall  or  any  other  ])lace 
wdiere  good  concerts  are  given.  We  know  there  is 
music  of  a  lighter  kind,  which  is  not  as  bad  as 
Dixie  ;  quite  good  in  fiict,  of  its  kind,  such  as  good 
waltzes  and  polkas  and  other  dances,  a  number  of 
operatic  songs,  without  much  lasting  value,  but  as 
use'ful  as  candy  or  checkerherry  lozenges.  That  too, 
is  furnished  generally  in  its  proper  place  by  bands, 
in  afternoon  concerts,  &c.  We  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  its  being  performed  at  its  proper  time  and 
place.  But  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  lighter 
music  in  "Philharmonic  concerts"  proves  the  incapa- 


city of  such  persons  or  papers  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  the  discussion  of  musical  matters. 

The  mass  of  the  people  remain  children,  intellec- 
tually and  morally.  And  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such.  Generally  speaking  we  have  the 
idea  that  in  the  case  of  children  a  progressive  course 
of  instruction  is  best,  proceeding  from  the  rudiments 
up  to  the  higher  branches.  Well  then,  if  the  public 
be  like  children,  let  them  he  musically  instructed,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ABC  among  musical  compositions 
to  the  nobler  effusions  of  the  human  heart,  from  sim- 
plest national  air  or  waltz  and  polka  up  to  "classical 
or  scientific"    music. 

The  M.  Q.  Club  have  undertaken  to  give  "quasi- 
popular"  concerts.  They  have  shown  by  their  pro- 
grammes, what  was  to  be  expected,  that  they  have 
the  due  regard  for  what  is  best,  by  introducing  such 
excellent  pieces  at  those  Saturday  concerts,  as  they 
have.  We  will  conclude  this  article  by  repeating  a 
a  suggestion  made  in  the  .Journal  before,  and  adding 
another.  Among  Haydn's  37  Symphonies  there  are 
six  for  eight,  two  for  nine,  seven  for  ten,  five  for 
eleven  performers  and  one  for  twelve.  Fifteen  only 
of  the  iliirty-seven  require  an  orchestra  of  from 
thirteen  to  nineteen  performers.  As  the  Club  have 
already  brought  out  a  Septette  and  an  Octette,  some 
of  these  symphonies  might  be  put  on  their  program- 
mes ;  so  introducing  Boston  audiences  to  much 
that  they  would  hardly  have  heard,  if  we  had  or- 
chestral concerts.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  th.at  blows  nae 
body  gude." 

Another  suggestion  would  be,  to  place  the  pieces 
of  sterling  value  in  one  and  those  of  less  importance 
in  another  part  of  the  programme,  so  that  one  mtght 
not  be  oiiliged  to  hear  pieces  of  little  interest, 
while  waiting  for  those  held  in  higher  esteem.  This 
would  work  both  ways.  Persons  who  wish  to  hear 
lighter  music  need  not  sit  out  a  classical  piece  and 
vice  versa. 

We  wish  to  s.ay  more  on  this  subject  in  a  future  ar- 
ticle. *t 

Mdi.le.  Patti's  Concert  attracted  a  large  audi- 
ence last  Saturd-Bv  evening.  The  Mendelssohn  Club 
contributed  the  Schubert  Octette,  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  was  more  efl^eetive  in  the  great  hall  than 
we  should  have  supposed  it  could  be. 

Mdlle  Patti  abundantly  confirmed  the  good  im- 
pression she  made  at  the  concert  of  Stigelli,  and  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  in  all  she  did.  And  of 
Stigei.li  what  can  we  say  that  we  have  not  already 
said.  Mr.  Eichberg  played  a  violin  solo  in  his 
usual  faultless  manner,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  .Mills,  the 
pianist  of  the  evening,  showed  himself  an  artist  of 
remarkable  skill,  and  made  upon  the  audience  the 
miirked  impression  that  we  anticipated  in  hearing 
him  some  months  ago,  in  private.  The  audience,  we 
think,  woulil  have  been  better  pleased  with  a  Chick- 
ering  piano,  as  the  Steinway  grand  used  at  this  concert 
was  certainly  no  better  an  instrument  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  in  concerts  here,  and  the  New 
York  chef  d'anwre  failed  to  excite  the  admiration  an- 
ticipated, or  to  bear  the  comparison  with  the  Chick- 
ering's  Erard  piano. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  are  going 
to  present  at  iheir  next  Tuesday's  concert  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  a  Quintette  in  F  minor  for  Piano  and 
strings  by  Dussek,  also  to  play  the  grand  quartette 
in  K  flat,  op.  127,  by  Beethoven,  which  so  took 
with  the  public  last  year,  truly  a  splendid  project. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  —  Onr  readers 
AviU  be  glad  to  see  the  announcement  of  a  concert  to- 
morrow evening  by  this  Society,  in  connection  with 
Siigelli  and  Mile.  Patti.  The  programme  embraces 
sterling  selections  of  choruses  from  St.  Paul,  Eli- 
jah, Solomon  and  the  Messiah,  and  Stigelli  will 
sing  the  Cujus  Animam  of  Rossini  wliich  he  is  so 
well  adapted  to  give  in  the  best  way. 

ISnsinl  Corrfspnbenre. 

St.  Louis — Fabdri,  has  been  here,  and  gave 
three  concerts,  assisted  by  Abelli  Baritone,  and  Herr 
Miilder,  Pianist.  Do  you  expect  to  be  bored  with  a 
criticism  ?  If  you  do,  you  won't.  It  is  the  fault  of 
our  geographical  position  that  we  do  not  hear  any 
body  till  you  get  all  the  information  you  wish.  The 
merits  of  all  the  artists  are  fully  discussed  before  we 
get  our  chance.  So  we  can  only  say  that  Fabbri  has 
been  here,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Boernstein. 
You  know  /low  she  sang,  and  how  we  were  delighted. 

But  something  remains  for  us  to  speak  of.  The 
The  state  of  the  music  in  our  city  amongst  ourselves, 
or  in  other  words,  the  welfare  of  our  Philharmonic 
Society.  The  spirit  is  still  kept  up  and  it  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Mr.  Soholewski,  conducting  orches- 
tra and  vocal  both  with  the  same  fiicility. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


Part  I. 
1,  Overture,    "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," Mozart 

0  in]  Ohoru3, "Arise  up.  arise."  |  from  Orato-  (  Mendelssohn 
i  6)  Choral,  "Sleepers  awake,"  I  rloSt.Paul.  )     Bartholdy 

3.  Bravura  Song  "  Happy  Birdling,"  with  flute  accom- 

paniment  W.  V.  Wallace 

4.  Piano  Solo.  '-Concert  Stueck." C.  M.  Von  Weber 

5.  Duett,   "While   thus  ai-ouni  joy,"    from  La  Favor- 

ite  Donizettj 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture.  "Fingal's  Cave,"  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 

2.  Chorus,    "Happy    and    blessed     are    they,    from    St. 

Paul ,  .Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 

3.  Violin  Solo,  ".Te  suis  le  petit  tambour ,\ F.  Djivid 

4.  Scherzo  from  7th  Svmphonie Beethoven 

5.  Solo  and  Chorus,  "Conjuration  et  Benediction,"  from 

"Les  Huguenots," .Meyerbeer 

The  very  elemeuts  conspired  to  make  this  a  suc- 
cess. The  weather  was  settled,  and  the  full  moon 
shone  with  a  softer  and  mellower  light  than  ever  is 
seen  in  your  colder  latitudes — and  to  crown  all  it  was 
— think  of  it,  it  was  in  St.  Louis,  splendid  sleighing. 

It  is  three  years  since  I  hiive  seen  a  sleigh,  and  as 

1  listened  to  the  swi-et  mu.sin  of  the  soft  bells,  and 
the  crisping  snow,  and  watched  the  sleighs,  driving 
up  and  depositing  tlieir  precious  burdens  until  2400 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  overture,  I  again  fan- 
cied myself  in  your  city.  Never  did  concert  prove 
a  more  perfect  success.  Miss  McGunnegle  sang  the 
Happy  Birdling,  Mr.  Carr  of  course  playing  the 
riauto  obligato,  Mr.  Chas.  Balmer  presiding  at  the 
piano.  Mr.  Bodie,  plaj^ed  the  Concert  Stiick,  and 
suffice  it  to  .say  that  nothing  more  could  have  been 
desired  in  its  perfoimance.  The  duett  from  La  Fa- 
vorita  was  sung  by  Mr.  Crowell  and  Miss  Walker, 
and  the  Violin  Solo  by  Prof.  Anton. 

The  overtures  and  choruses  were  well  received. 
I  know  not  liow  now  many  there  were  in  the  chorus, 
I  counted  165  from  where  I  sat. 

In  the  "Benediction"  Miss  Annie  Dean  Mr.  Cath- 
erwood  and  Mr.  Lahatski  took  the  prominent  parts 
and  many  times  have  we  heard  worse  singing,  even 
in  the  great  metropolitan  troupes.  Does  not  the  Soci- 
ety deserve  credit  for  bringing  it  out  and  doing  itwrll, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  programme  besides  ''  The 
influence  of  such  a  society  as  ours,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  people  are  beginning  to  think  of 
other  music  than  "Dixie."  The  society  is  now  firm- 
ly established  and  has  over  S7000.  The  Director  is 
a  man  of  the  highest  ability,  the  members  are  talent- 
ed and  hard-working  and  the  community  are  being 
more  and  more  interested  every  day,  and  we  wish 
you  to  take  notice  that  New  York  and  Boston  will 
have  their  most  formidable  rival  in  our  great  West- 
ern Metropolis.  A.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  28,  1861. — The  third  concert  of 
the  Cecilia  Society  was  given  on  Friday,  25th  inst., 
with  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Part  I. 

Vintager's  Chorus  from  the  "Seasons," Haydn 

Duo  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte Heller  and  Ernst 

Aria   from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," Mozart 

Adagio  and  Finale  from  "Sonata,"  F  Min., Beethoven 

a  "  Passage  Birds   Farewell."    )  -      c-  j  m 

b  "Flowing  and  Ebbing,"  j  ^°'  Soprano  and  Alto, 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Scene  from  "Tannhaeuser," K.  Wagner 

Part  II. 

Hunting  Chorus  from  the  "Seasons," Haydn 

Concert  Song Eckert 

Concerto  for  Violin Be  Beriot 

Three  Songs Rob.  Franz 

a  Love  in  Spring. 
6  Autumn  Sorrow, 
c  He  has  come  in  Rain  and  Storm. 
Finale  from  the  uncompleted  Opera  "Lurelin." 

Mendelssobn-Bortholdy. 
The  magnificent  finale  from  Mendelssohn's  unfin- 
ished opera,  Lorelei,  was  the  gem  of  the  evening, 
and  to  Had.  Rii€  we  are  under  especial  obligations 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  she  sustained  the 
difficult  Soprano  Solo. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan,  who 
was  to  have  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  here, 
the  Duo  for  the  Violin  and  Piano  and  the  Concerto 
were   omitted.     The   disappointment  which  the  an- 


nouncement created  was  relieved  in  a  measure  by 
the  substitution  of  Beethoven's  Gth  minor  Sonata, 
performed  by  Mr.  Andre's.  In  the  last  movement 
of  this  Sonata  we  should  have  preferred  a  more  strict 
adherence  to  the  tempo  in  which  it  was  begun  ;  the 
Adagio  and  Allegretto  however  were  faultless.  The 
scene  from  Tannhauser  was  given  as  well  as  could 
b'.  expected  from  a  feeble  piano  accompaniment. 
For  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  three  songs 
by  Robert  Franz  we  could  suggest  :.  repetition  of 
the  same  in  the  next  concert.  J.  A.  D. 


The  Great  English  Tenor. — There  is  a  great 
fenor  singer  in  London,  who  has  not  yet  been  heard 
in  this  country.  His  voice  combines  the  power  of 
Braham,  the  pathos  of  Incledon,  and  the  sweetness 
of  Sinclair,  all  names  of  renown  in  the  English  bal- 
lad line.  This  famous  ie7ior  receives  fifty  pounds — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  doUa  s — every  time  he  sings, 
whether  it  be  n  opera,  oratorio,  concern,  or  isolated 
entertainment.  People  go  many  miles  to  he.ar  this 
vocalist,  and  people  are  often  disappointed,  for  no 
Italian  prima  donna  nssnhita-,  no  daintv  and  idolized 
primo  fenore  from  the  Scala  or  the  San  Carlo,  ever 
had  such  a  talent  for  "sudden  indisposition."  For 
some  time  the  impression  was  strong  tha  the  gentle- 
man was  given  to  potations  of  inordinate  strength  ; 
but  this  notion  wore  away  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  great  tenor  laltored  under  such  nervous  and 
neuralgic  affections  that  he  was  ohl  ged  to  report  to 
resort  to  the  electric  baths,  and  smaller  nostrums, 
every  dav  in  his  life.  He  really  was  ill,  and  no  mis- 
take. We  observe,  by  the  London  papers,  that  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  turn  the  famous  tenor's  sickness  to 
account.  He  is,  for  example,  announced  to  play 
"Pobin  Hood,"  or  to  ping  at  a  matinge,  Morris's 
"Star  of  Love,"  or  "  Woodman,  sp.are  that  tree." 
He  is  taken  ill ;  but  the  audience  have  paid  their 
money,  and  they  go  away,  after  hearing  an  indiffer- 
ent substitute  performance,  hoping  for  "better  fortune 
next  time."  A  few  davs  el.apse,  and  then  comes  the 
annoimcement,  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  by  our  hero,  "his 
first  appearance  since  liis  hoar.seness."  There  is  a 
rusli.  For  three  consecutive  nights  he  sings.  Again 
a  stoppage  and  then  a  new  excitement :  "  '  Elvira,' 

Mr. 's  first  appearance  since  he  was  itpset  in 

the  buqqj/."  We  see,  bv  the  Times,  that  the  uncle  of 
the  distineuishcd  vocalist  has  just  died.  A  decent 
pause,  and  then  we  may  expect  to  read,  "  Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud,'  will  be  sung  by  the  popular  fa- 
vorite, his  first  appearance  since  he  lost  his  uncle  !  " 
really  the  liberties  which  vocalists  and  their  "  mana- 
gers" take  with  an  enlightened  public,  in  trying  to 
make  capital  of  disasters  and  domestic  affairs,  woidd 
be  intolerably  offensive  if  they  were  not  insufferably 
ridiculous. — Home  Journal. 

The  Mvstery  of  Mni5ic. — What  a  mystery  is 
music — invisible,  yet  making  the  eye  shine;  intangi- 
ble, but  making  all  the  nerves  to  vibrate ;  floating 
between  earth  and  heaven  ;  falling  upon  this  world 
as  if  a  strain  from  that  above,  ascending  to  that  as  a 
thank-offering  from  ours.  It  is  God's  gift,  and  it  is 
too  loftv  for  anything  but  his  praise  ;  too  near  to  the 
immaterial  to  be  made  the  minister  of  sordid  pleas- 
ure ;  too  clearly  destined  to  mount  upwards  to  be 
used  for  inclining  hearts  to  earth.  0,  that  the 
churches  knew  how  to  sing  ;  making  music  a  ioy,  a 
triumph,  a  sunshine,  a  song  of  larks,  as  well  as  a 
midnight  song  of  the  nightingale! — Arthur's  Itali/ 
in  Transitioji. 

Rev.  Dr  Guthrie,  the  distinguished  Scotch  di- 
vine of  Edinburgh,  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Banner,  recently  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  pos- 
tures of  public  worship,  which  has  created  a  sensation. 
He  expressed  from  the  pulpit,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago.  a 
wish  to  "disburden  the  conscience"  on  a  matter  which 
had  long  pressed  upon  it : 

"  He  said  that  the  proper  attitude  for  singing  was 
standing — proper  because  it  was  an  act  of  worship, 
and  proper  because  it  was  the  better  fitted  for  the 
act  of  singing.  He  said  that  he  believed  that  there 
were  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  sitting  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  psalms  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  good 
old  Scotch  custom.  This  was  an  entire  mistake. 
The  good  old  Scotch  custom  was  to  stand,  and  sit- 
ting was  first  introduced  in  Scotland  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Westminster  Commissioners,  who 
wished  that  there  should  be  an  uniformitg  in  worship 
in  both  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  introduced  in 
Scotland  in  compliance  with  English  prejudices. 

"  In  like  manner,"  said  Dr.  G.  "kneeling  at  prayer, 
and  not  standing,  is  the  proper  attitude.  He  could 
himself  testify  that  standing  is  a  constrained  attitude, 
in  a  narrow  pew.  distracted  the  attention  and  render- 
dered  it  very  difficult  to  follow  the  clergyman." 


Spetial  Satires. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 
Pnblishecl  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Gold  rules  the  world.     Froiu  "Bianca,  the  Bra- 
vo's  bride." 


Mj  childhood's  days.         "  "  " 

Two  Songs  from  Balfe's  new  Opera.  As  Balfe  did 
not  bring  out  a  new  opera  last  year  and  is  said  to  have 
taken,  more  than  usual  pains  with  this  latest  work  of 
his,  there  will  be  considerable  curiosity  to  see  the 
gems.  The  opera  has  been  eminently  succepsful  in 
London.  Other  songs,  duets,  &c.,  will  follow  imme- 
diately. 


25 
25 


The  Balm  of  Gilead. 


H.  T.  Bryant.  25 

A  very  funny  song,  which  has  often  been  executed 
at  Excursions,  Picnics,  Camp-meetings,  &c.,  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time. 

The  reaper  and  the  flowers.  Song.  J.  R.  Thomas.  25 

The  well-known  beautiful  poem  of  Longfellow's, 
very  finely  set  to  music. 

Cleon  and  I.     Ballad.  J.  H.  McNaughton.  25 

A  simple  song  for  young  singers  which  will  prove 
very  acceptable. 

Amongst  the  village  swains.     From  *'  The  Mar- 
riage of  Georgette."  25 

A  popular  song  from  a  new  comic  operetta,  by  Vic- 
tor Masse,  lately  brought  out  in  Loudon  with  great 
success. 


Instrumental  Music. 
Liberty  Duet  in  "  I  Puritani."     Four  hands.  15 

Fra  poco  a  me,  in  "Lucia,"  "  15 

Easy  arrangement  for  pupils  in  the  second  quarter. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.     Four  hands. 

Rimbaidt.  15 

With  verdure  clad.     Four  hands.  "  15 

Very  easy  arrangements. 

Overture,  Merry  AVives  of  Windsor.         Nicolai.  75 

A  standard  overture,  and  one  of  the  very  prettiest. 
It  will  soon  become  as  familiar  as  the  overtures  to 
Zampa,  Martha,  &c. 


Austrian  Medley. 


Chas.  Ch'ohe.  50 


A  potpourri  of  melodies  peculiar  to  Austria,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Tyrolean  airs. 

Books.' 

DiNOKAH  (Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel).  APoman- 
tic  Opera  in  Three  Acts,  with  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish Words.  The  latter  by  Henry  T.  Chorley. 
The  Music  by  G.  Meyerbeer.  3,00 

An  elegant  volume  is  here  presented  as  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  Series  which,  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Standaid  Operas,"  has  been  issued  during  the  past 
five  years  by  Ditson  &  Co.  This  new  opera  of  Meyer- 
beer contains  many  attractive  features  and  has  already 
attained  a  marked  popularity  with  the  admirers  of  the 
class  of  music  it  so  ably  represents. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  dist-ance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 


Whole  No.  463. 
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(Translated    from  ^V,  II.   Eiehl's  "  Mufikiilische  Charaletor 
kiipfe,"b3'  Fanny  Malone  Ra3^iiioncl.) 

A  Dramatic  Ballad  Singer  and  a  Musical 

Aristocrat. 
II. 

ASTORGA. 

Emanuel  von  Astorga,  ordinarily  entitled 
"the  Baron,"  was  an  Italian  singer  and  composer, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

I  picture  Astorga  to  my  self  as  a  proud,  tall, 
noble  form,  a  little  bent  by  the  weight  of  secret 
sorrow;  a  bold,  yet  finely  cut  profile;  a  dark, 
burning  eye;  a  pale,  spiritual  face,  formed  by 
locks  of  long,  raven-black  hair.  Don't  tell  me 
that  he  wore,  in  all  probability,  a  long  peruke,  or 
at  least  powdered  his  dark  hair ;  his  thoroughly 
romantic  character,  gives  the  lie  to  peruke  and 
powder.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  but  under  this  thin  mask  of  custom 
and  education  looks  out  the  Poet,  who,  forced  to 
live  amid  the  splendor  of  courts,  would  more  wil- 
lingly have  lived  alone.  Not  merely  his  com- 
positions, glowing  with  southern  fire,  stamp  him 
as  the  musical  romanticist  of  those  "  pig  tail  " 
days,  but  also  his  very  personality,  the  destiny 
that  wove  the  events  of  his  life  into  a  poem.  In 
that  life  re-echoes  the  primeval  story  of  a  soul, 
repulsed  from  the  world  of  action,  and  withdraw- 
ing into  the  cloistral  sanctuary  of  art. 

We  first  meet  the  youth  of  twenty—  on  the 
Rabenstein,  held  fast  by  the  executioner's  assist- 
ants, lest  he  should  turn  his  eyes  from  the  yet 
palpitating  corpse  of  his  father.  It  was  the  weak 
mind  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  who,  by  such 
means  kept  down  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  his  island 
of  Sicily  ;  Astorga's  father  had  been  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  party  that  drew  the  sword  to  fur- 
ther the  independence  of  this  island.  His  mo- 
ther's heart  broke.  It  is  said  of  the  son,  that  he 
remained  some  weeks,  in  dull  unconsciousness, 
on  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  the  fearful 
picture  of  his  youthful  anguish  had  more  effect 
on  the  susceptible  Sicilians  than  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. Then  it  was  that  the  countess  Ursini, 
the  celebrated  "governess  to  the  queen  "  (rather 
to  the  king)  had  him  removed  to  the  convent  of 
Astorga  in  Spain. 

From  this  came  the  musician's  pale  face  under 
its  black  locks ;  from  this  the  breath  of  melan- 
choly that  floats  over  all  his  works.  But  this 
trait  of  melancholy  in  Astorga's  creations  is  sep- 
arated, from  the  root  up,  from  the  sentimentality 
of  most  modern  artists  with— pale  faces.  He 
really  lived  through  a  most  tragical  life;  he  might 
have  truly  said  "  Out  of  my  great  sorrows,  I  make 
my  little  songs."  It  was  not  the  hospital  air  of 
the'study,  but  the  woe  of  a  cruel,  historical  hour, 
that  laid  such  pallor  on  his  cheek. 

The  deepest  obscurity  hangs  over  the  beo-in- 
ning  and  the  end  of  his  life.  His  own  nam^e  is 
not  known.  King  Philip  had  his  escutcheon 
broken  up,  his  family  estate  confiscated  ;  and  the 
family  name  of  the  outlaw  has  disappeared,  and 
is   entirely  forgotten.     From  the  silent  cloister, 


where  Emanuel  drew  new  interest  in  life  from 
art,  he  took  the  name  of  Astorga.  It  can  scarce- 
ly have  soothed  the  anger  of  the  King,  when  he 
found  that  the  son  of  the  condemned  man  won  for 
his  new  name,  a  letter-patent  of  artistic  nobility, 
that  probably  softened  hisgrief  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  old  one.  A  cloud  rests  uptin  the  master's 
end.  He  retired  to  a  Bohemian  cloister,  no  one 
knows  where.  And  between  this  mysterious 
entrance  and  end,  lies  a  romance. 

From  the  Spanish  convent  Astorga  went  to  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Here  the  poetic 
youth  became  enamored  of  the  Prince's  daugh- 
ter, in  much  such  a  manner  as  Goethe  has  pic- 
tured in  "  Tasso."  Astorga  was  at  once  more 
and  less  happy  than  Tasso.  The  duke,  who  saw 
through  the  affair,  sent  him  to  Vienna,  the  most 
musical  court  of  those  days  ;  and  thus  the  artist 
was  ushered,  again.st  the  ■will  of  the  lover,  into 
the  great  musical  world,  and  a  disappointed  pas- 
sion was  the  price  he  paid  for  his  entrance  into 
an  admirable  school  of  art.  Good  musicians 
were  then  sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  Vienna 
court.  The  chapel-music  of  Leopold  the  first, 
employed  about  one  hundred  of  them.  The  em- 
peror him.self  tried  all  who  wished  to  become 
members  of  his  court  as  artists  ;  he  often  desert- 
ed the  study  of  political  counterpoint  for  that  of 
music,  and  was  more  at  home  among  musicians 
than  ministers.  When  he  felt  his  last  hour  ap- 
proaching, he  sent  for  his  musicians,  and  expired 
in  the  midst  of  a  concert. 

The  unhappy  Sicilian  nobleman  found  a  friend- 
ly asylum  in  Leopold's  court,  and  the  emperor 
favored  him  with  his  friendship.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  Astorga  travelled  through  half  of 
Europe,  on  an  artistic  tour.  It  was  a  very  aris- 
tocratic pilgrimage.  The  composer  most  com- 
monly rested  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  He  left 
the  fame  of  his  genius  behind  him  everywhere, 
but  only  once  did  he  appear  publicly,  at  the  re- 
presentation of  an  operetta. 

Although  he  saw  many  towns  and  countries,  he 
veiled  his  face  from  his  fatherland,  and  never  saw 
it  again.  But  although  the  singer  probabh^  wish- 
ed to  forget  his  fatherland,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  disown  it.  In  the  tender  melodious  (low 
of  the  rondos  in  his  chamber-cantatas,  the  na- 
tional Sicilian  melodies  pierce  through. 

It  seems  as  though  the  "  Siciliano,"  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  graceful  rhythm  of  the  softly  gliding 
six  quaver  bar,  was  ringing  in  the  composer's  ear 
continually.  Often,  while  listening  to  one  of 
Astorga's  love  songs,  we  have  heard  in  fancy  the 
"  O  Sanctissima  "  of  the  Sicilian  sailor,  lightly 
striking  out  his  oars  to  the  measure,  while  a  soft 
evening  wind  bore  the  trembling,  re-echoing 
sound  over  the  boundless  plain  of  a  peaceful 
sea. 

Critics  have  doubted  some  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  Astorga's  life  romance.  They  have 
found  too  little  prose,  too  little  of  the  philister  in 
it,  to  give  it  the  stamp  of  probability.  But  the 
scanty  remains  of  Astorga's  works  prove  the 
truth  of  these  peculiar  features,  as  much  as  their 


harmony  and   melodious   form   witness   common 
facts  of  his  outward  life. 

It  is  probably  by  something  more  than  accident, 
that  Astorga  composed  the  "  fac  ut  anima;  done- 
tur,  Paradisi  gloria"  of  his  glorious  Stabat  Mater, 
in  such  a  wonderful  manner.  Is  not  that  the  soul, 
that  has  swam  through  seas  of  sorrow,  and  th  a 
even  in  the  sight  of  the  glories  of  Paradise,  cannot 
express  an  echo  of  melancholy  ?  And  then  the 
spot  where  the  sword  pierces  the  heart  of  the 
mother  of  God  !  Pertransivit  gladius !  The  basses 
cry  out  the  words  demoniacally,  in  chromatic 
passages,  against  the  swelling  upper  voices,  and 
cut,  with  the  sharpness  of  a  sword,  through  the 
woof  of  the  melody.  Few  composers,  in  this  re- 
peatedly composed  passages,  thrill  the  listener, 
through  marrow  and  hone  like  the  usually  gentle 
Astorga.  It  is  the  sword,  that  on  the  place  of 
execution,  cut  through  the  father's  life,  and 
pierced  even  to  the  soul  of  the  son,  he  has  pro- 
bably here  written  down  in  notes,  the  history  of 
his  own  sufferings,  unconsciously. 

Another  great  church  composition  of  the  mas- 
ter's, his  Requiem,  has  been  but  lately  discovered, 
in  fragments.  Obscurity  closes  about  this  man ; 
but  the  little  of  his  that  we  know  and  possess,  is 
so  precious,  that  it  only  makes  one  hunger  after 
what  is  probably  lost  altogether. 

Let  us  take  the  chamber  cantatas  by  Astorga. 
A  cantata  "  for  solo  voices"  taken  from  those  pig- 
tail lays,  is   usually  a  dry,  rattling,  sheepish  love 
song,  an  endless  quavering  sigh  of  trills  and  pas- 
sages.     Always  the   same  litany  of  betrayal,  in- 
constancy, and  all  the  woes  of  love,  in  minor,  or 
else  the  undescribable  delights  of  love  in  major. 
Such   cantatas  are  tedium   embodied   in  notes. 
They  generally  strike  us  as  not  merely  old  fash- 
ioned, but  unnaturally  wrinkled  and  hoary.     It 
is  as  if  Methuselah  were  making  a  declaration  of 
love  to   some  maiden   of  seventeen,  in  bag-pipe 
trills.      In  Astorga's  cantatas  we  find  the  verses 
trite,  and  the    form   the  outward   one    of   the 
day.      But  we  forget  these  defects  for  the  sake 
of  the   deep,    warm,  soulfull  glow,  that   gushes 
from  the  tones   that   overflow  the  meagre  text. 
Astorga's  chamber   music  takes  the  same  place 
beside  the   compositions  of  his   musical   contem- 
poraries of  the  Neapolitan  school,  as  the  pictures 
of  Murillo  beside  the  latter  fruits  of  Italian  paint- 
ing in  the  seventeenth  centurj'.      It  is  the  musi- 
cal   Tasso,  languishing  for  his   Leonora  at   the 
court  of    Parma,  who  steps  before  us  in   these 
hymns  of  love,   and    not  the  stiff  schoolmaster 
Nicolo  Porpora,  who  wrote  solfeggi   over  oaths  of 
love.     It  is  the  romantic  glow,  the  warm  coloring 
of  a  southerner,  that  separates  Astorga  so  sharp- 
ly from  the  generality  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
that  brings  him  so  near  to  the  present  day.     And 
yet,  amid  all  the  glow  of  passion,  he  never  entire- 
ly forgets  his  musical  aristocracy,  never  throws 
aside  his  dignified,  refined  reserve  in  all  artistic 
forms. 

In  the  whole  history  of  music,  it  is  probable 
that  no  two  characters  can  be  found,  so  complete- 
ly opposed  to  each  other,  as   Wenzel  Miiller  and 
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Astorga.    It  seems  even  a  grotesque  conceit  to 
group  them  together  at  all. 

But  both  were  characters  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  both  original,  genial,  only  moving 
apart  as  regards  object  and  means.  Muller  wrote 
for  the  people,  Astorga  for  the  small  number  of 
poetical  devotees ;  one  was  a  lonely  spirit,  the 
other  lived  with  the  mass.  MiiUer  is  little  es- 
teemed, because  he  was  too  popular;  Astorga 
little  known,  since  he  was  too  aristocratic.  Both 
were  ignored  by  the  pedants  of  the  school ;  As- 
torga, because  he  had  too  much  poetry,  Muller, 
because  he  had  too  much  nature  for  them.  As- 
torga's  influence  was  insulated  ;  MiiUer  was  sur- 
rounded by  scholars.  One  led  a  jolly  citizens' 
life,  the  other  was  driven  from  adventure  to  ad- 
venture. Of  INIiiller's  circumstances  we  know 
very  little,  while  his  works  are  pretty  well  cir- 
culated ;  Astorga's  history  is  comparatively  well 
known,  but  few  of  his  compositions  have  reached 
us.  Here  we  know  the  artist  through  his  life  — 
there  the  artist's  life  in  his  creations. 

The  silent  joy,  the  scarcely  to  be  restrained 
delight,  the  Columbus-like  consciousness  of  the 
amateur,  who  discovers,  under  ^a  heap  of  paltry 
pictures,  some  masterwork,  veiled  in  the  dust  of 
centuries,  has  often  been  described,  in  just  and 
earnest  terms.  The  enthusiast  becomes  a  child 
once  more,  the  pleasure  of  long  past  Christmas 
eves,  lives  again  for  him.  All  this  I  myself  ex- 
perienced, when,  among  some  musical  manu- 
scripts, which  I  had  obtained  from  an  old  collec- 
tion in  Holland,  I  found  two  "new"  cantatas  by 
Astorga,  those  very  love-songs  by  the  Parmesan 
Tasso  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  When 
one  discovers  such  buried  treasures  in  poetic  lit- 
erature, one's  first  thought  is  to  publish  them. 
With  musical  discoveries  it  is  generally  the  last 
thought.  There  are  few  paying  people,  who  will 
interest  themselves  for  an  Astorga.  Then  the 
thought  of  being  the  only  one  to  possess  and  en- 
joy a  masterpiece,  has  a  great,  though  probably  a 
selfish  charm.  Only  on  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Sebastian  Bach,  the  glory 
of  the  German  nation,  was  a  Bach-foundation 
established,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  every 
one,  at  length,  the  opportunity  of  procuring,  by 
subscription,  a  correct  and  complete  copy  of  our 
most  national  composers'  works  !  No  other  art 
can  offer  a  counterpart  to  their  shameful  exam- 
ple. 

It  has  appeared  to  us  a  mere  mockery,  when 
we  have  observed  how  much  a  certain  church 
aria  of  Stradella's  has  been  lately  sung  in  con- 
certs, solely  because  it  has  pleased  a  libretto- 
poet  to  take  an  anecdote  from  the  old  musicians, 
life,  and  travesty  it  in  opera  form.  On  a  sudden, 
the  long-forgotten  Stradella  has  become  interest- 
ing, and  every  one  is  curious  to  know  how  the 
man  really  sang,  who  cut  such  a  sentimental 
figure  on  this  board  as  tenor  amoroso. 

Some  admirers  of  Astorga  had  his  finest  work, 
the  Stabat  Mater,  engraved  (a  few  years  ago)  ; 
it  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  to  give 
their  enthusiasm  the  satisfaction  of  exciting  a 
sympathetic  feeling  in  others.  The  name  of  a 
publishing  firm  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page 
of  the  score;  it  is  simply  decorated  with  a  cross. 
It  is  the  cross,  on  which  the  ideal  tone-poetry  of 
the  past  has  been  crucified,  by  some  of  our  mod- 
ern musicians.* 

*  A  poetic  writer  on  the  same  subject,  asks,  "Has  tliis  cross 
reference  to  the  unknown  and  forgotten  grave  of  the  dead,  or 
the  heavy  burden  that  the  living  liore?  " 
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The  Diarist  in  Paris. 

Paris,  .Tan.  4, 1861. 

Les  Pecheurs  de  Catane  (tlie  fishermen  of 
Catania)  at  the  theatre  Lyrique  is  having  quite 
a  success,  and  yet  as  a  play  it  is  severely  criti- 
cized, apparently  with  reason.  In  act  I,  the  fish- 
erman Cecco  is  in  love  with  Nella,  but  without 
return,  on  the  excellent  grounds  that  she  loves 
Fcrnand,  a  Spanish  Lamartine,  a  great  lord,  ne- 
phew of  the  Governor  of  the  island.  It  follows 
that  she  is  not  only  in  trouble  herself  but  the 
cause  of  it  to  others.  Tliis  must  not  be,  and  so, 
to  make  all,  right — she  does  that  which  makes  all 
wrong — enters  a  convent.  A  heroic  and  decisive 
act  enough,  and  we  expect  now  that  she  will  be 
heroic  and  decided  all  through  the  play.  Being 
in  a  nunnery  unluckily  does  not  make  her  happy, 
and  she  groans  behind,  as  Cecco  does  before,  the 
grates,  while  the  old  folks  make  up  a  match  be- 
tween Fernand  and  his  cousin  Carmen,  daughter 
of  tlie  governor.  But  the  young  man  being  in 
fact  in  love  with  Nella  continues  to  put  off  the 
marriage  for  the  present  and  liopes  to  get  her 
from  the  cloister  forever,  when  she  comes  to 
spend  the  usual  three  days  at  home  before  taking 
the  vows.  When  she  leaves  the  convent  to  this 
end,  Cecco  in  his  delight  sings  unutterable  joys 
— if  the  expression  be  not  too  Irish — but  Fer- 
nand does  no  more  than  give  her  a  bouquet  in 
which  are  concealed  the  magic  words  "  I  love 
you !" 

In  act  II.  we  see  the  fishermen  engaged  at 
their  occupation  by  torchlight,  protected  by  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  lighted  by  a  red  lantern. 
Cecco  meeting  Nella  sings  her  a  touching  song 
e.xpressive  of  his  love  and  jealousy,  at  which  she 
is  so  moved  as  to  shed  a  flood  of  tears  and  the 
auditor  expects  her  at  last  to  give  way  and  com- 
fort the  poor  fellow  with  her  hand.  But  after 
Cecco  departs  and  before  she  dried  her  eyes, 
Fernand  appears.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  for- 
gets evei'ything;  Cecco,  the  nunnery,  her  tears 
her  vows,  even  the  madonna  illuminated  by  the 
red  lantern  and  exclaims  to  her  beloved  "  Ask  of 
me  whatever  you  will  I"  Hereupon  the  writer, 
from  whom  I  am  stealing,  engages  in  somewhat 
severe  criticism  upon  M.  M.  Cormon  and  Michel 
Carre  the  authors  of  the  text  for  making  their 
heroine  guilty  of  such  an  untheatrical  proceeding 
and  one  so  unnatural,  as  this  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Fernand  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, witliout  a  word  of  reflection,  regret,  shame, 
clearly  is.  The  music  might  save  the  situation 
— but  docs  not.  Sure  of  Nella  Fernand  deter- 
mines to  carry  her  off,  and  sends  her  a  note  ap- 
pointing her  rendezvous  and  requesting  her  to 
sing  that  his  boat  may  follow  hers.  The  person 
to  whom  the  note  is  confided  gives  it  to  Cecco — a 
grand  burst  of  jealousy — who  causes  Nella  to 
sing — Fernand  follows  and  is  siezed  by  some  in- 
surgent fishermen,  who  are  overtaxed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  who  intend  to  keep  him  as  a  hostage 
until  their  demands  are  satisfied.  In  spite  of  a 
tempest  Nella,  accompanied  by  Cecco,  goes  in 
her  boat  to  the  castle  and  obtain  the  means  of 
releasing  the  prisoner. 

In  the  third  act.  Carmen  who  is  waiting  her 
intended,  has  obtained  mercy  for  the  revolted 
fishermen  and  an  amelioration  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing them.  But  she  is  so  full  of  marriage  thoughts 
that  the  papers  are  lying  forgotten  among  the 
trifles  upon  her  dressing-table  ;  but  the  appear- 


ance of  Nella  praying  for  aid  for  Fernand  brin"s 
them  to  light  again.  Nella  is  enchanted  to  have 
saved  her  lover,  but  finds  marriage  with  him  out 
of  the  question,  and  as  she  cannot  and  will  not 
love  and  marry  Cecco.  she  has  no  resource  but 
the  convent — into  which  she  does  not  enter  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  she  goes  mad  and  dies 
— like  the  Lucia  and  Traviata  business. 

M.  Maillart's  music  finds  a  considerable  degree 
of  favor.  The  introductory  chorus;  the  religi- 
ous and  feeling  song  of  Nella  on  leaving  the  con- 
vent, her  air,  half  Sicilienne,  half  tarantclle;  the 
orchestration  in  the  fishing  scene  by  torchliwht ; 
the  swallow  song,  and  the  touching  romance,  "  I 
am  jealous,"  are  noted  as  fine.  The  third  act  is 
the  feeblest  but,  why  did  the  writers  of  the  text 
go  over  ground  which  has  been  treated  before 
and  upon  which  Donizetti  and  others  have  ex- 
erted their  talenis  ? 

The  burlesque  Orpheus  with  Offenbach's  music 
ran  on  to  Jabout  350  representations — of  course 
this  great  number  being  partially  due  to  the 
smallness  of  the  place — but  that  the  music  had 
much  to  do  with  it,  is  shown  by  this  fact,  that  be- 
fore it  was  withdrawn  two  other  works  of  his 
were  acting,  one,  the  ballet  Le  Papillon  at  the 
French  opera,  the  other  le  Eol  Barlcrnif,  a  comic 
opera  at  the  Opera  Coniique. 

King  Barkouf  is  sadly  treated  by  the  critics — 
that  is  the  text — and  the  music  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, as  being  too  much  of  the  burlesque  order. 
The  man  of  the  Presse  begins,  "  M.  Offenbach 
must  complain  of  the  absurd  poem  to  which  he 
has  been  condemned,  and  M.  Sribe  has  also  cause 
of  complaint,  if  indeed  Barkouf  be  his  last  work, 
as  it  is  said.  This  would  be  closing  his  career 
with  the  song  of  a  goose.  AVhat  a  strong  faith  a 
writer  must  have  in  thp  patience  of  the  public 
to  produce  before  it  such  nonsehse.  What  a  con- 
tempt of  justly  acquired  reputation  and  for  the 
literary  Mr.  Grundy  {qiCen  dh'a-t-on),  is  shown 
in  the  signing  of  a  celebrated  if  not  illustrious 
name,  to  such  a  farce,  unworthy  of  the  booth  at 
at  a  fair  I"  and  so  on.  "  Barkouf  is  a  monster 
without  head  or  tail,  an  indigested  potpourri  of 
silly  situations  and  insipid  jests,"  and  so  on.  Tlie 
other  critics,  whom  I  have  read,  talk  in  a  similar 
manner. 

But  who  is  "  King  Barkouf?" 

The  people  of  Lahore  were  much  given  to  se- 
dition, and  tkeir  kings,  appointed  by  that  old 
Public  Functionary,  the  Grand  Mogul,  however 
an  easy  life  they  may  have  led  of  it,  came  in  di- 
vers cases  to  uneasy  ends ;  for  instance.  King 
Barkoufs  illustrious  predecessor,  they  had 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  a  process  so  bad  for 
his  health,  that  he  then  and  there  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  Grand  Mogul  was  justly  incensed  at 
this  treatment  of  his  vice,  and  appointed  Barkouf 
king  in  his  stead.  Barkouf  is  a  dog,  that  once 
owed  Maima  as  his  mistress.  He  reigns,  as  do 
many  Public  Functionaries,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  ministers,  or  cabinet,  he  having 
only  to  sign  papers,  that  is  put  the  stamp  of  his 
paw  upon  them.  To  Maima  he  is  a  lamb,  but  to 
Vizier  Balababeck  lie  is  a  veritable  tiger.  On 
the  whole  the  new  king,  to  whom  are  shown  all 
the  honors,  and  who  has  his  court  and  all  sorts  of 
sovei-eign  powers,  under  the  Mogul,  does  pretty 
well  signs  papers,  and  lives  in  clover, — but  oc- 
casionally he  gets  his  temper  up  and  plays  the 
very  what-is  it  ?  with  his  inferior  understrappers. 
In  one  of  these   transports   of  fury,  the  tiptop 
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cupbearer  of  Ii!s  majesty  brings  a  paper  for  his 
sign-footual.  This  act  is  one  commamiing  officer 
Saib  to  espouse  the  rather  over-ripe  daughter  of 
tlie  said  cupbearer.  BarI<ouf,  it  wouhl  seem,  un- 
derstands all  the  horror  of  condemning  that  fiery 
young  man  to  the  witliered  charms  of  that  par- 
ticular dame,  and  uttcrlj-  refuses  his  signature. 
Now  Mariam  and  the  said  Saeb  are — keep  it 
dark — lovers,  and  pretty  far  gone  in  the  disease. 
She  comes,  and  seeing  at  a  glance  that  Rarkouf 
is  her  old  companion  offers  to  do  the  needful  and 
bring  him  into  subjection.  Tliey  will  not  admit 
Iier  at  first  expecting  to  see  her  torn  in  pieces, 
but  she  perseveres  and  to  their  astonishment,  is 
received  by  the  dog  with  every  mark  of  affec- 
tion. She  has  heard  of  the  project  of  marrying 
Saeb  to  her  withered  rival  and  determines  to 
prevent  its  execution.  From  this  time  Mainia 
is  "interpreting  secretary"  to  his  majesty,  and 
Lahore  under  her  wise  government  becomes  the 
land  of  Cockayne.  The  imprisoned  insurgents 
are  pardoned,  and  Saeb  is  not  forced  to  marry 
against  his  will.  The  courtiers  and  members  of 
the  caliinet  find  their  projects  defeated,  and  pre- 
fer rather  than  lose  their  otKces,  which  have  be- 
come almost  hereditary,  to  secede  from  the  Grand 
Mogul's  empire,  and  call  in  to  their  aid  England 
and  Louis  Napoleon  —  pshaw,  I  mean,  the  Tar- 
tars, poison  King  Barkouf,  and  have  everything 
their  own  way  again.  It  is  the  cupbearers  busi- 
ness to  do  the  poisoning,  and  he  mingles  the 
drug  with  the  dog's  drink.  But  Maima  finding 
out  the  plot  commands  in  the  name  of  Barkouf, 
the  conspirators  to  drink  of  it.  Of  course  they 
will  not ;  of  course,  this  unmasks  them  ;  of  course 
this  is  very  original  and  effective !  Well,  the 
Tartars  approach  the  city,  Barkouf,  Saeb  and  the 
army  attack  and  route  them,  the  dog  falling 
fighting  valiantly.  The  great  Mogul  is  in  high 
good  spirits  at  the  result.  He  commands  IMaima 
to  select  a  new  king.  She  chooses.  Saeb,  they 
marry  on  the  spot,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  if  they 
are  not  dead  that  they  are  alive  still. 

The  Presxe  is  severe  upon  the  music  ;  so  is  the 
Oplnione.  But  the  latter  finds  much  sweet  melo- 
dy in  it.  It  says,  "  melody  reigns  in  the  work  as 
as  Barkouf  diil  at  Lahore.  So  long  as  Maima  is 
interpreter  all  goes  well.  But  when  the  great 
public  functionaries  mingle  in  all  goes  badly.  In 
fact  it  is  not  melody  which  they  sing  but  a  sort  of 
rhythmic  harmony,  or  still  better,  a  harmonic 
hash  of  -which  here  is  the  recipe  for  the  use  of 
such  persons  as  desire  to  find  an  easy  amusement 
in  composition  of  this  sort: 

Take  the  principal  note  of  a  chord,  or  a  some 
aggregation  of  a  sound  ;  lay  it  upon  a  chopping 
block  ;  cut  it  into  quarters,  eighths  or  sixteenths, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  syllables  ;  press 
the  hash  to  give  it  form,  between  two  sham 
pauses,  then  sauce  it  with  orchestration  and  serve 
promptly.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
cooks  make  meat-balls." 

The  grand  fault,  which  the  critics  find  is  that 
Offenbach,  in  writing  for  another  stage  and  ano- 
ther audience  than  those  at  the  Bouffes,  has  not 
written  in  another  manner,  that  he  still  remains 
the  maker  of  burlesque  music,  in  placethere,  but 
not  here. 

In  farther  commendation  I  will  add  some  pas- 
sages from  the  Patrle  upon  Offenbach,  for  if  he 
is  destined  to  become  a  great  composer,  it  is  well 
to  know  how  his  early  efforts  are  received,  and  if 
not,^  we  shall  see  how  nearly  French  newspaper 
criticism  hits  the  truth. 


After  speaking  of  the  many  difficulties,  which 
beset  the  path  of  young  composers —another 
proof  that  Paris  is  not  quite  an  Elysium  for  mu- 
sical students — he  adds  that  now  and  then  a 
lucky  individual  appears  and  to  the  number  of 
these  favored  existences,  these  happy  destinies, 
must  be  added  the  name  of  M.  Offenbach. 

"  Very  young  when  he  began  his  career  which 
was  a  virtuoso,  he  drew  attention  immediately 
and  every  where.  His  instrument  was  the  violon- 
cello ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
formers whom  we  have  heard,  and  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  reputation ;  in  his  case  it  was 
legitimate,  but  with  what  pains  and  efforts  have 
so  many  others  alone  been  able  to  gain  it?  But 
this  was  not  enough  for  M.  Offenbach.  He 
dreamed  of  theatrical  success  and  the  more  en- 
during glory  of  the  composer.  So  he  wrote  and 
in  his  first  essays  made  his  mark  as  he  had  done 
as  a  virtuoso. 

Then  the  direction  of  a  theatre  was  entrusted 
to  him.  Master  of  himself,  judge  of  his  own 
works,  and  able  to  appreciate  his  own  merits  at 
their  proper  value,  his  ambition  now  encountered 
fewer  obstacles  than  ever.  Eulogiums  almost 
unanimous,  an  unusual  kindness  on  the  part  of 
of  the  public,  the  press  encouraging  him  with  a 
benevolence  almost  amounting  to  partiality, 
roused  his  ambition  too  high  and  misled  the  young 
author  as  to  the  real  grasp  of  his  talents,  the  true 
measure  of  his  powers.  Hence  the  first  check, 
which  the  constant  good  fortune  of  M.  Offen- 
bach has  received.  From  this  first  error  proceed 
his  first  disappointments.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for 
a  man  to  give  way  to  the  suggestions  of  vanity, 
which  will  creep  into  the  most  diffident  and 
modest  heart.  Can  we  blame  Offenbach,  then, 
for  having  given  way  ?  At  all  events  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  genius  was  restricted  upon  the 
narrow  stage,  where  it  alone  had  play ;  that  it 
wanted  a  larger  field,  a  broader  horizon.  The 
author  of  the  new  Orpheus  thought  so  and  resolv- 
ed to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  fame. 

"  Eminent  composers  regard  it  as  a  distinguish- 
honor,  as  an  unheard-of  happiness  to  have  their 
works  brought  out  at  the  Grand  Opera  or  the 
Opera  Comique.  ]\I.  Offenbach  has  boarded 
both  at  the  ?ame  time.  The  idea  of  appearing 
upon  both  stages  at  once,  and  of  obtaining  on 
the  same  day  a  double  triumph,  was  a  beautiful 
dream ;  but  one  which  only  a  genius  could  make 
real.  Such  extreme  satisfaction  of  an  honorable 
pride  is  to  be  purchased  only  by  men,  who  can 
pay  for  it  with  masterpieces.  Now  whatever  idea 
we  may  have  of  Offenbach's  talents,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  they  are  of  a  nature  to  authorize 
such  pretensions  and  to  justify  such  rashness. 
For  when  the  power  is  less  than  the  wish,  cour- 
age degenerates  into  temerity.  M.  Offenbach 
shines  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiennes,  but  is  eclipsed 
on  stages  of  greater  pretensions.  We  have  prov- 
ed this  in  case  of  the  ballet  Le  Papillon,  we  see  it 
again  in  the  opera  Barkouf.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  are  qualities  incontestibly  good  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  weaknesses;  in  the  second  we  find 
much  less  to  praise.  Barkouf  is  a  check — but  lot 
us  add  in  justice,  that  the  authors  of  the  text  are 
in  great  measure  responsible. 

"  We  insisted  in  our  last  article  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  composer  having  a  good  subject;  but 
we  did  not  expe~ct  that  so  striking  a  demonstra- 
tiou  of  the  principle  would  so  soon  be  afforded." 

Then  the   writer  proceeds  to  say  that  reduced 


to  one  act  and  brought  out  at  the  Bouffes  it 
might  do,  but  that  at  the  Opera  Comique  it  is 
utterly  out  of  place  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  admitted  there.  Scribe,  too,  is  by  no  means 
complimented  for  having  his  name  added  to  that 
of  M.  Boissaux  as  one  of  its  authors.  I  will 
only  add  one  sentence  of  the  many  upon  the 
music.  "  There  is  not  a  salient  melody,  nor  an 
original  one  in  Barkouf;  all  is  sought;  the  ideas 
are  elaborated  by  efforts,  labor  takes  the  place  of 
inspiration,  the  will  that  of  creative  energy." 

Plain  speaking  this — now  just  suppose,  the 
man  was  an  American  and  had  produced  his  work 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  and  that  any  one  had 
ventured  to  talk  in  this  strain  ? 

This  evening  (Jan.  9),  at  the  Bouffes  are  to  be 
given  La  chanson  de  Fortunio  and  Le  Savelier  el 
e  Financier,  music  of  both  by  OlFenbach ;  and 
the  Popillon  at  the  Grand  Opera. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

Sacred  Music. 

VI. 

1600—1800. 

Before  continuing  the  history  of  the  theatre  in 
France  and  sliowing  how  by  degrees  the  various  dra- 
matic forms  assumed  their  social  character,  let  us 
cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  condition  of  sacred  music 
during  the  two  centuries  which  have  preceded  our 
own. 

The  liturgic  unity  of  the  Roman  church,  established 
with  so  much  care  in  the  16th  century,  was  soon 
broken,  so  to  remain  with  no  attempt  to  renew  it,  un- 
til our  own  days.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  opened 
in  1.'345,  under  Pope  Paul  III.,  but  was  adjourned 
from  time  to  time.  Paul  III.  and  Paul  IV.  had 
passed  away,  and  Pius  IV.  came  into  the  papal 
chair. 

A  project  of  reforming  the  liturgy  was  formed  at 
Augsburg,  by  Charles  V.,  Emperor,  in  which  he  de- 
manded that  the  prayers  of  the  church  should  be 
conformed  to  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 
In  1562  a  representation  was  made  to  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine of  the  necessity  of  'purifying  divine  service. 
Pius  v.,  who  had  now  succeeded  Pius  IV.,  took  in 
hand  the  manuscripts  of  Paul  IV.  and  all  the  papers 
of  the  Grand  Council  He  put  in  force  again  the 
canon  of  Gregory  VII.,  upon  the  selections  from  the 
Scriptures  in  the  morning  lessons  ;  the  homilies  of 
the  holy  fathers  were  selected  with  remarkable  dis- 
cernment and  the  legends  of  the  saints  were  rigor 
ously  purged  of  all  that  was  apocryphal.  [?]  When 
this  work  was  ended  Pius  V.  promulgated  the  new 
edition  of  the  Roman  Breviary  at  St.  Peter's  ou  the 
7th  of  the  Ides  of  July,  1568.  In  1570  he  made  a 
special  purpose  of  promulgating  the  new  missal. 

At  this  epoch  the  French  churches  had  a  hturgy 
formed  upon  the  Roman  one  mtrodueed  by  Charle- 
magne, and  of  customs,  which  they  had  the  right  to 
maintain  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Bull.  The 
University  of  Paris  had  always  exhibited  a  vigorous 
orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  liturgy,  and  the  council 
of  Rouen,  held  in  1581,  recommended  conformity  to 
the  constitutions  of  Pius  V.  In  1583  the  councils  of 
Rheims,  Bordeaux  and  Tours  made  the  same  recom- 
mendation. In  the  following  years  Bourges,  Aix, 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne  received  the  bull  of  Pius 
V.  and  other  provinces  adopted  similar  measures  tor 
liturgic  reform.  The  reformed  Roman  service  books 
were  also  introduced  into  the  chapel  of  the  King  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  but  the  parliament  exhibited  an 
opposition  of  evil  augury  to  the  old  principles  of  the 
liturgy. 

The  Gregorian  chant  had  so  degenerated  that  Pope 
Marcellus  thought  seriously  of  banishing  music  en- 
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tirely  from  the  churches.  Palestrina  saved  the  art 
by  his  masterpiece,  —  the  mass  known  by  that  pope's 
name  —  and  disarmed  the  enemies  of  sacred  music. 
The  council  of  Trent  prohibited  all  lascivious  and 
secular  airs,  both  upon  the  organ  and  in  the  vocal 
music  of  the  service,  but  recommended  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  singinc  in  the  seminaries  of  theological 
learning.  Gregory  XIII.  reformed  the  calendar,  and 
promulgated  the  Roman  martyrology.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  establislied  the  congregation  of  Rites,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  ;  Clement  VIII. 
pnblished  tlie  Pontifical  and  the  Roman  ceremonial. 

Why  need  this  universal  liturgy,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Catholics  and  again  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in  IBO!),  liave 
been  invaded  and  caused  to  degenerate  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  ?  Why  that 
individualism,  which  separates,  rather  than  that 
heartfelt  sympathy,  which  unites? 

Meantime,  in  the  17th  century,  a  few  champions  of 
the  old  order  of  things  ardently  opposed  the  "  pre- 
tended reform  "  of  the  liturgy  ;  among  the  more  no- 
ted names  we  may  mention  Cardinal  Bonse  (in  his 
Berum  liiurgicarum,  and  his  De  Divina  Psalmodla  ; 
the  Benedictine  monk,  Benoit  de  Jurailbac,  Kivers, 
Mabillon  and  Marte'ne.  In  the  18th  century,  when 
faith  was  so  feeble  and  tottering,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  recall  the  names  Bergier,  Lebeuf,  Poisson  and 
Gcrbert.  But  let  us  return  to  our  special  domain, 
that  of  music.  Forme'  and  Pieot,  sub-master  of  the 
music  of  Louis  XIII. ;  that  kmg  himself  composed 
motets,  an  office  for  Ash-Wednesday  and  a  de  pro- 
fundis  upon  occasion  of  sickness.  The  Bournon- 
villes  and  Auxcousteau.^  were  fine  organists  for  that 
period,  Gautez  and  Gobert  famous  chapel-masters. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  orchestra  joined 
the  voices  in  the  performance  of  sacred  music. 

Dumont,  born  at  Liege  in  1610,  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated mass  in  plain  song,  which  still  remains  pop- 
ular in  the  French  churches,  refused,  as  did  his  col- 
league Robert  —  both  being  sub-masters  of  the  royal 
chapel  —  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  two  artists,  holding  to  the  decision.s  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  resigned  their  places.  Harlay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  decided  that  the  council  did  not  for- 
bid instrumental  symphonic  music  in  the  church. 
Dnmont  persisted,  withdrew  and  died  the  next  year, 
(1684). 

Lulli  then  proposed  to  divide  the  duties  among 
four  masters,  and  obtained  one  of  the  places 
for  his  pupil,  Colasse.  Abbd  Robert,  who  had  also 
retired,  recommended  his  protege,  Goupillet,  to  the 
king.  The  archbishop  of  Reims  besought  his  Maj- 
esty to  receive  Minoret,  and,  for  the  fourth,  Louis 
chose  Miche,  Richard  de  Lalande,  born  at  Paris, 
Dec.  15,  1657  Twenty  candidates  having  presented 
themselves,  the  king  had  selected  from  them  eight 
composers  of  similar  merit,  and  caused  them  to  be 
shut  up,  each  by  himself,  to  compose  music  for  the 
psalm  Beati  quorum.     Lalande  bore  the  prize  away. 

The  four  organists,  who  divided  the  service  in  the 
chapel,  were  J.  Tomelin,  Nivers,  Buterne  and  Le- 
begue.  The  Archbishop  of  Reims,  grand  almoner 
master  of  the  chapel  royal,  gave  orders  to  grant  all 
the  French  musicians  liberty  of  offering  their  services 
to  the  king. 

They  sent  to  Italy  for  singers  and  instrumental 
performers  ;  the  royal  music-corps  was  increased  to 
the  number  of  twenty  four.  Madame  Lalande  and 
her  two  daughters  sang  at  chapel  pieces  expressly 
composed  for  their  beautiful  voices.  Lalande  himself 
who  rose  to  be  superintendent  of  the  royal  music  and 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  was  the  fif- 
teenth child  of  a  merchant  tailor.  In  childhood  he 
was  one  of  the  boys  in  the  choir  at  St.  Germain 
d'Auxerrois  and  a  pupil  of  Chaperon,  and  in  man- 
hood distinguished  himself  both  as  organist  and  com- 
poser. He  wrote  sixty  motets  for  grand  chorus  dur- 
ing the  forty-five  years  of  liis  service  under  tlie  king. 


Having  lost  his  wife,  Anne  Rebel,  in  1722,  he  peti- 
tioned for  liberty  to  divide  three-quarters  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  chapel-mastership  without  reserve  among 
other  musicians.  This  being  granted  he  selected 
Campra,  Bernier  and  Gervais.  a  choice  which  gained 
him  as  much  honor  as  did  his  disinterestedness.  The 
king  gave  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres  during  his 
life,  which  clo.sed  June  18,  1726.  Lalande  reached 
the  age  of  67  years.  We  owe  to  him  the  music  of 
Meliccrte,  the  ballet  £es  Elements,  and  grandly  effec- 
tive choruses.  His  most  celebrated  motets  are  the 
Dixit  domimis,  Exsurgat  Dens  and  Te  Deum.  He  had 
shared  with  the  younger  Lulli  the  superintendence  of 
the  royal  music. 

A  curious  general  remark  is  suggested  by  the  fore- 
going facts ;  it  is  this,  —  sacred  music  declined  in 
France  in  proportion  as  dramatic  music  improved. 
In  the  17th  century,  Louis  XIV.,  who, 'spite  of  his 
faults  knew  how  to  encourage  both  literature  and  art, 
determined  to  have  Lalande  to  superintend  his  sacred 
as  he  already  had  Lulli  to  take  cliarge  of  liis  theatri- 
cal music.  The  great  king  encouraged  carefully  the 
nascent  merit  of  the  young  arti  t,  and  hastened  his 
progress  as  much  by  his  commendations  as  by  his 
liberality,  Lalande  having  broken  his  violin,  upon 
Lnlli's  refusal  to  admit  him  into  his  orchestra,  stud- 
ied the  organ  and  harpsichord  and  finally  became,  at 
the  same  time,  organist  to  four  churches  in  Paris  ; 
these  privileged  parishes  were  St.  Gervais,  St.  John, 
the  great  Jesuits,  and  Petit  St.  Antoine.  He  had  also 
excellent  pupils,  whom  he  taught  with  great  assiduity. 

His  two  daughters  died  within  twelve  days  of  each 
other,  of  small  pox,  at  the  ages  of  24  and  25  years. 
The  king,  who  had  just  lost  his  son,  had  the  kindness 
to  call  the  artist,  and  speaking  sorrowfully  of  their 
analogous  misfortunes,  added,  pointing  upward,  to 
the  broken-hearted  fnther,  "  Lalande,  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to!"  In  172.3  Lalande  married  his  second 
wife,  Mile,  de  Cury,  daughter  of  the  physician  of  the 
princess  de  Conti.  Three  years  afterward  he  was 
attacked  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  car- 
ried him  off;  he  died  a  Christian,  leaving  one  child, 
a  daughter  of  21  years,  the  recipient  of  the  royal  fii- 
vor  even  in  the  cradle.  Lalande's  love  of  labor  was 
extreme.  He  felt  the  life  of  man  too  short  for  reach- 
ing perfection,  and  continually  retouched  his  works 
yet  never  fully  satisfied  himself  with  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life  his  only  occupation  was  the  revi- 
sion of  the  productions  of  his  youth. 

The  long  and  scrupulous  criticism  to  which  he 
subjected  his  works  prevented  him  from  publishing 
them  himself.  His  widow,  devotedly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  her  illustrious  husband,  made  it  her  only 
study  to  render  that  memory  immortal,  by  her  care 
in  bringing  out  his  remarkable  compositions.  La- 
lande took  great  delight  in  reading  the  Psalms,  wliich 
excited  in  him  strong  emotion.  He  was  a  rare  ac- 
companist and  the  least  praise  made  him  blush.  Dif- 
ficult as  to  his  own  compositions,  he  gladly  played 
what  was  fine  in  the  works  of  others. 

Like  all  great  men  lie  suffered  from  the  envy  of 
others.  He  was  unjustly  accused  of  plagiarism. 
He  had  no  doubt  studied  profoundly  the  music  of 
preceding  ages,  surpassing  in  erudition  all  the  musi- 
cians of  his  time  [in  France] — but  so  have  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  Moliere,  Despreaux,  Racine,  &c 
imitated  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  genius  to 
trunsform  the  ideas  [of  others,  and  however  much 
originality  one  may  possess  there  is  always  apparent 
something  of  tradition.  De  Blamont,  disciple  of 
Lalande,  borrowed  in  liis  compositions  from  his 
master,  — his  marvellous  treatment  of  the  voice  ;  his 
exquisite  harmonies  ;  his  exquisite  adaptation  of  his 
music  to  the  sentiment  of  the  words.  A  lover  of 
grand  and  sublime  ideas,  Lalande  was  at  the  same 
time  learned  and  profound,  simple  and  natural. 
His  constant  aim  was  to  touch  the  soul  by  his 
.  richness  of  expression  and  the  vivacity  of  his  pic- 
tures ;  he  calms  our  emotions  by  the  grace  of  his 


themes  and  by  the  lovely  episodes,  which  he  so  taste- 
fully introduces  into  his  most  labored  choruses. 

Philidor  the  elder,  librarian  to  Louis  XV.  brought 
together  a  most  precious  manuscript  collection  of  all 
sorts  of  popular  airs,  fugitive  pieces,  Christmas  caroU 
and  French  ballets,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Conservatory  at  Paris.  After  the 
death  of  Louis,  the  Regent  made  desperate  reforms 
in  the  chapel  and  dismissed  half  of  the  executive 
musicians,  Destouches  succeeded  Lalande  asclinpel 
master,  and,  later,  Mondonville,  Blanchard  and  Ma- 
din  took  the  places  of  Gervais,  Campra  and  Bernier. 
The  organists  of  that  period  were  Calviere,  Daquin, 
Laudin  and  d'Agincourt. 

Under  Louis  XV.  Rebel,  Blanchard,  Burg,  Ganz- 
argiies  and  Mathieu  were  the  masters  of  music,  and 
Rebel  and  Francoenr  had  the  superintendence.  In 
1768  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  motet  upon  the 
psalm  Super  fliimina.  Twenty-five  compositions  were 
sent  in  and  Francois  Giroust  gained  the  gold  medal. 

The  king  named  him,  in  1775,  master  of  the  music 
in  his  chapel,  and  later,  superinlendent  of  his  music. 
He  wrote  an  oratorio  on  the  suliject  of  the  pa.ssageof 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  and  a  Begiva  cali 
after  a  picture  of  the  Resurrection.  He  was  born  at 
Paris,  April  9,  1730  and  died  at  Versailles,  corres- 
pondent of  the  Institute,  April  28,  1799. 

From  the  lOth  of  August,  1791  until  July  20, 1 802, 
occurs  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  during  which  sa- 
cred music,  already  in  deep  decay,  totally  disappeared 
in  France,  borne  away  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Rev- 
olution 


Ludwig  Rellstab,* 


The  place  occupied  by  Rellstab 's  efforts  in  the  more 
extended  sphere  of  polite  literature  will  be  properly 
appreciatsd  by  the  biograper,  who  enters  into  all  the 
details  of  the  case.  We  propose  merely  to  throw  a 
light  over  the  influence  exercised  by  his  writings  and 
opinions  on  matters  connected  with  art-culture  in 
Berlin.  With  him  there  has  been  extinguished  a 
prominent  mental  element  in  society  here.  In  liim 
we  possessed,  for  many  years,  the  prompter  of  all 
movements  whence  art-culture  was  developed,  or  by 
which  it  was  purified — jlie  representative  of  public 
opinion  on  it.  The  man  who  was  able  to  guide  the 
views  of  the  masses,  and  fascinate  them  by  his  words 
must  have  possessed  a  peculiar  power,  most  unniis- 
takeably  conscious  of  its  effect,  and  imbued  with  all 
the  more  authority  from  the  fact,  that  it  cannot  capn 
ciously  talk  people  over,  but  demands  an  independeut 
judgment. 

Next  to  his  talent,  and  talent  under  all  circum- 
stances pursues  its  own  path,  the  peculiar  course  of 
culture  distinguishing  Ludwig  Rellstab's  life,  will  aid 
materially  in  explaining  his  importance.  The  years 
of  his  childhood  and  youth  date  back  to  the  time  of 
fertile  ideas  and  imposing  deeds  in  the  German  fath- 
erland. Classic  literature  had  just  penetrated,  body 
and  bone,  into  the  educated  world,  and  romanticism 
was  putting  forth  its  most  luxurious  blossoms.  Be- 
tween the  two,  among  the  the  people,  were  the  rough 
contrasts  of  debasement  and  elevation,  all  exciting 
circumstances,,  which  necessarily  assisted  a  boy  of  a 
peculiar  and  strongly  marked  disposition.  The  fam- 
ily relations  and  domestic  matters  by  which  the  boy's 
first  notions  were  suggested,  were  likewise  of  a  favo- 
rable description. 

At  the  period  when  Ludwig  Rellstab  was  born  in 
Berlin  (April  12th,  1799),  his  fatlier,  a  man  of  libe- 
ral education,  especially  on  the  subject  of  music, 
possessed  a  considerable  establishment  as  a  bookseller 
music  publisher,  and  printer.  Regular  concerts,  with 
a  full  band,  used  to  be  given  in  his  house,  so  that  the 
artistic  feeling  of  his  son  was  awakened  by  hearing 
the  works  of  Sebastian,  Emanuel,  and  Friedem.ann 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  other  masters.  During  the  sum- 
mer, the  family  resided  at  a  small  villa  in  the  Thier- 
garten,t  which,  being  then  in  its  natural  uncultivated 
state,  afforded  the  boy  plenty  of  places  to  play  in, 
while  it  also  excited  the  most  delicious  feelings  in  his 
poetical  mind.  His  mother  was  a  model  of  the 
most  noble  womanly  qualities.  On  the  occasion  of 
bis  making  a  journey,  in  the  year  1821,  to  Weimar, 
Zelter  recommended  him  to  Giithe,  "  for  the  sake  of 
his  excellent  mother,  of  whom  he  had  been  very  fond. 

*  Translated  for  London  Musical  World  from  the  Yossische 
Zrifiins- 

t  Zoological  Gardens,  now  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people  cf 
Berlin. 
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The  incitement,  also,  to  notion  wliich  lie  derived  from 
his  pliiyfollows,  especially  from  liis  cousin,  Wilhelm 
llarins  (Willibald  Alexis)  may  not  have  been  with- 
out influence  upon  his  growing  capabilities. 

For  the  nonce,  however,  as  wa  learn  from  Ttell- 
stob's  own  confession,  these  capabilities  were  princi- 
pally dis]3layed  in  the  mannfactui'e  of  pasteboard  ar- 
ticles and  fireworks,  and  in  executing  conjuring 
tricl<s,  it  being  an  interesting  and  cuiious  fact,  tliat 
the  first  notice  Rellstab  wrote  for  the  i'o.isische  Zei- 
tiaifj  was  a  criticism  on  a  conjuror,  who  {rave  iiis  per- 
formances near  the  house  of  Rellstab's  father,  in  the 
Thicrgarten.  Rellstab  was  then  twelve  years  of  age. 
His  father,  who  used,  as  a  musical  critic,  to  furnish 
articles  for  the  paper,  fi'oin  time  to  time — prevailed 
on  the  hoy,  who  was  rather  advanced  in  liis  German 
school  studies,  to  write  the  report,  which  was  kindly 
accepted  by  the  then  editor,  Professor  Catel.  In 
other  branches  of  learning,  it  is  said  that  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  young  author  were  not  particularly 
conspicuous,  althongh  at  the  Joachimsthal  and  VVcr- 
der  [rymnasiums,  which  he  attended,  he  enioyed  the 
good  fortune  of  being  under  such  celebrated  teachers 
as  Bernhardi,  Zumpt,  Twestcn,  Lange,and  Spillecke. 
It  is  true  that  the  period  in  question  was  that  of  the 
most  lively  and  enthusiastic  .'ympalhy  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Prussian  and  German  fitherland.  When  the 
pupils  of  the  third  class,  who  were  old  enon^h  to 
hear  arms,  althouirh  tolerably  ill  acquainted  with 
their  Latin  dictionary,  advanced  in  brilliant  uniform 
to  meet  their  younger  schoolfellows  ;  when  the  mas- 
ters, ivlio  had  previously  bestowed  only  blame  on 
them,  shook  hands  at  partinir,  and  pressed  them  to 
their  heart,  we  do  not  think  they  were  adoptins  the 
best  plan  to  keep  up  the  taste  for  Curtins  or  Julius 
CaBsar  in  the  yonnsrsters  left  behind.  "  Tears  of  the 
tendcrest  emotion,"  so  Rellstab  himself  tells  us,  "  fill 
my  eyes  even  now,  as  wiih  hair  crown  ijrcv,  and  mv 
life  drawing  to  its  close,  I  write  down  these  lines  re- 
callini;  the  sad  and  yet  never-to-be-forgotten  delicious 
hours  of  my  youth  and  boyhood."  That  the  great 
events  of  the  time  did  not  produce  a  merely  transient 
impression  upon  him,  was  proved  by  his  most  deter- 
mined resolution  to  embrace  the  career  of  arms. 
His  father  used  frequently  to  have  violent  disputes 
with  him  on  this  subject. 

Meanwhile  the  second  campaign  had  he^nn,  and 
his  father  had  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  while  out 
walkinc.  The  youth,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  of  his  heart ;  Kor- 
ncr's  sonzs  of  freedom,  set  to  Weber's  vigorous  mel- 
odies, were  whirlino;  around  on  his  brain.  He  offered 
himself  as  a  recruit  to  the  Colnmb'sches  regiment  of 
hussars,  and  was  accepted.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
missed after  his  first  period  of  service,  because  one 
of  his  eyes,  which  was  weak,  became entirelv  useless. 
His  deteimination  was  extraordinary,  pos.sessinj  a 
touch  of  obstinacy.  He  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
his  guardian  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  Militarv 
School,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  piomoted 
to  be  mathematical  master  and  officer.  The  assidu- 
ous youth  had  thus  uained  a  starting-point  for  inde- 
pendent exertion,  and,  with  his  restless  love  of  work, 
a  sentiment  shooting  out  in  the  most  opposite  direc- 
tions, he  was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  strength  and 
fix  his  eye  steadily  on  certain  objects. 

The  peaceful  state  of  affairs  in  Germany — a  state 
of  affairs  continually  affording  fresh  foundations  for 
artistic  activity — awakened  or  collected  in  Berlin  all 
kinds  of  intellect,  and  introduced  Rellstab  into  the 
midst  of  the  busy  throng.  Ludwig  Berger  and  Bern- 
hard  Klein  constituted  the  centre  of  a  new  musical 
epoch.  The  youthful  Rellstab  joined  them.  Ludwig 
Devrient  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  theatrical  world  ;  Zelter  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  among  the  representatives  o(  serious,  respecta- 
ble old  men  ;  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman  was  an  orisinal  on 
the  domains  of  music,  painfintr,  poetry,  and  even 
jurisprudence;  old  Korner  and  Streckfn'ss  furnished, 
in  their  way,  considerable  incitement  to  literary  ef- 
forts; while  Run^'enhagen,  W.  Bach,  and  C.  Reich- 
ardt  joined  the  narrower  circle  of  musical  activity. 
It  was  said  that  men  .so  universally  gifted  ought  to 
light  and  maintain  the  fire  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  at  one  common  point  of  reunion.  At  such  a 
point,  the  younger  Liedcrtafel  was  founded  by  Rell- 
stab, Klein  and  Berger.  Zelter  did  not  hesitate  he- 
coming  an  honorary  member.  Rellstab  was  the  poet 
of  the  association,  and  that  which  was  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  free  intercourse  of  the  members  re- 
echoed far  and  wide,  exercising  a  decided  influence 
on  the  taste  for  art  evinced  by  the  educated  classes. 

Rellstab's  musical  studies,  which,  during  this  time, 
had  been  netrlected,  but  for  which  his  strict  father  had 
laid  a  solid  foundation,  were  again  resumed.  Berger 
and  Klein,  who  not  unfrequently  used  to  take  a  de- 
light in  listening  to  the  young  officer's  extemporizing 
on  the  pianoforte,  took  him  as  their  pupil,  guiding 
him  to  correctness  of    composition,   reading  scores 


with  him,  and  initiating  him  into  the  depths  of  Mo- 
zart's and  Beethoven's  compositions. 

On  a  course  of  such  irregular,  although  serious 
work,  his  duties  as  teacher  at  the  brigade  school  ex- 
erted, besides  many  other  disagreeable  results,  a  par- 
alyzing effect.  Rellstab  always  spoke  of  the  military 
profession  with  the  highest  respect,  and  among  his 
most  intimate  friends  he  numbered  officers  of  hiuh 
rank  ;  the  sympathies  of  his  life,  however,  had  their 
roots  in  a  very  different  soil.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  as,  after  the  decease  of  his  mother,  he 
had  inherited  a  competency,  he  was  easily  enabled  to 
discover  the  paths  which  conducted  his  talent  to  ma- 
tm-ity. 

His  friends  had  long  perceived  and  appreciated  his 
poetical  powers.  It  was  parlly  owing  to  their  indu- 
ence  and  partly  to  a  plan  which  he  had  formeil  in 
his  own  mind,  that  he  resolved  on  attempting  to  di- 
vert German  opera  into  new  channels,  so  that  the 
literary  foundation  for  the  music  might  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  independent  art,  pronerlv  go  calle<l. 
He  wrote  the  vifords  of  Oido,  and  Klein  composed 
the  music.  Berger  was  enraptured  with  the  subject 
and  its  treatment,  of  which  he  had  been  informed  bv 
Rellstab  ;  C.  M.  von  Weber,  in  Dresden.  Tieck,  and 
Jean  Paul  valued  the  work  highly  (Rellstab's  corres- 
pondence contains  proofs  of  this),  and  formed  their 
estimate  of  the  author's  talent  accordingly,  although 
a  considerable  number  of  Ivi-ical  poems  had  already 
laid  the  earlier  foundations  of  his  reputation.  The 
first  representation  of  f)ido  took  place  on  the  l.'iih  of 
October,  18-2.3,  the  birthday  of  the  present  king. 
The  opera  was  revived  in  the  year  1827,  and  once 
more  performed  in  18.54,  but  it  never  achieved  a  de- 
cided success.  We  will  return  to  Rellstab's  theatrical 
labors  presently. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Editorial  Correspondence- 

Nkw  Series. 

No.  VI. 

A  Weeic  in  Dresden,  Concluded. 

Bf.hlin.  Dec.  20.  1860. 
Oct.  .3(1.  That  Tuesday  shall  be  memorable  for  a 
long  day's  excursion,  in  company  with  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  the  daughter,  (a  blooming  maiden  with 
musical  voice  and  the  father's  features),  and  the  sister 
Marie,  and  our  strong-tone  hero  Joachim — in  a  great 
open  can-iage — only  think  of  it,  with  realhorse.s — and 
a  driver  that  would  lose  the  way,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
pleasure — and  the  finest  of  October  days,  though  far 
from  warm— out  to  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
romantic  points  of  the  so-called  "Saxon  Switzerland," 
the  Bnsli'i.  When  snch  artists  have  holiday,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  he  of  the  party  ; — that  is,  if  they  w.ant 
you.  And  was  it  not  a  charming  way  to  take,  to 
make  the  stranger  acquainted — a  stroke  of  hospita- 
ble genius  on  the  part  of  the  warm-hearted  artist 
women,  ever  occupied  with  earnest  cares  and  duties, 
mother  of  seven  children,  thrown  upon  her  Art  for 
their  support,  busy  with  the  concerts,  busy  with  a 
thousand  artistic  relations,  and  with  the  laborious 
practice  necessary  to  maintain,  as  she  fully  does,  her 
pre-eminent  position  among  genial  classical  pianists? 
A  few  hours'  drive  brings  us  to  the  path  down  in  the 
famous  Uitcwalde  Gnind,  through  which  wonderful 
ravine  we  thread  our  way  afoot,  winding  upwards 
find  ourselves  upon  a  narrow  gallery  of  rock,  perch- 
ed high  in  air,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  Elbe  that  sweeps  right  round  its  base,  and  this  is 
the  Bastei,  and  yon  look  off  over  a  vast  plain,  brok- 
en by  low  mound-like  mountains,  round  and  flat  like 
huge  Titanic  mill-stones,  each  entii-ely  by  itself,  with 
miles  of  deadest  level  between  it  and  the  others.  The 
sun  is  just  dropping  down  in  the  West,  purpling  the 
water  and  the  skies  (how  short  the  days  !),  and  the 
great  round  moon  is  already  taking  color  and  serene- 
ly throned  above  the  whole  magnificent,  cold  scene. 
Art  has  contrived  curious  towers,  and  bridges,  sacred 


niches  and  inscriptions  all  about  our  rocky  perch  ; 
and  feudal  legends,  of  robber  knights  who  used  to 
swoop  down  upon  their  prey  on  that  quiet  river, 
are  not  wanting ;  while  close  around  us,  springing 
from  the  plain,  and  rising  to  an  equal  height  with  us, 
are  strange  fantastic  shafts  of  rock,  a  sort  of  Giants' 
Causeway,  only  all  set  apart,  as  if  the  whole  sand- 
stone mass  had  been  cleft  this  way  and  that  way  to 
the  very  bottom,  as  we  see  a  block  of  wood  cleft  into 
a  bunch  of  natches.  But  I  am  not  going  to  diiscribe 
the  Bastei ;  yoa  will  find  it  very  well  done  in  Murray. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  only  title  of  this  region  to  be 
called  a  "  Switzerland  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
unlike  Switzerland  as  possible.  That  is  the  very 
charm  of  it.  It  has  no  snowy  mountains,  no  glaciers, 
no  blue  peaks  and  needles,  no  coix,  no  mountain 
chains,  nor  valleys,  nor  Da<tnre  Alps  and  mciltPii — no- 
thing that  is  Swiss,  and  nothing  that  is  grand.  But 
it  is  a  wild  kind  of  beauty  on  a  smaller  scale,  entire- 
ly su!  fjmeris  and  unlike  anything  else  ;  a  wicrd,  ro- 
mantic beauty  ;  some  strange  old  poetry  and  magic 
seems  to  haunt  there  ;  the  tones  of  the  wind  seemed 
fraught  with  mystical  suggestion  as  tliey  swelled  and 
died  awav  around  the  gaslhnns,  in  which  our  merry 
company  were  sitting  after  yielding  to  the  fiiscination 
of  the  scene  outdoors  as  long  as  cold  and  hunger 
would  permit.  I  wonder  if  their  secret  did  not  pass 
into  the  strings  of  that  matchless  violin,  whose  soul 
and  master  we  had  with  us  ! 

What  a  cold  drive  we  had  home  under  that  har- 
vest moon  !  The  fields  and  hills  spread  white  as 
snow  around  us,  blanched  it  the  pale  moon  gleam. 
And  when  we  reached  the  broad  part  of  the  river 
where  we  had  to  cross,  behold,  the  ferry  boat  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  Charon  snng  asleep,  insensible  to 
our  repeated  shouts,  or  hearing  in  his  dreams  the 
halloos  and  shrill  whistles  of  our  driver  mellowed 
into  the  wild  hunter's  waldhorn  or  the  Wunderhorn 
of  Oberoii.  Happy  hoatmnn.  What  crncl  delu- 
sions waits  thee  !  Still  we  shiver.  A  whole  half 
hour  we  stand  there  at  the  water's  edge  and  freeze  ; 
the  glistening  air  itself  is  frozen  white  and  .solid.  At 
last  a  light  begins  to  wave  reluctantly  and  sleepily 
about  the  cottage ;  and  there  are  sounds  of  chains 
and  paddles,  and  a  boat  steadily  approaching  throngh 
the  small  eternity  it  takes  to  cross  a  rapid  stream  in 
such  an  hour,  and  brisk  exchange  of  tongue  artillery 
between  our  charioteer  and  Charon, — and  we  are 
underway  again — or  underweigh — chilled  into  socie- 
ty of  silence,  like  a  Quaker  meeting — musing  on  the 
rich  day  we  had  had,  and  owning  the  majestic  beau- 
ty of  the  night,  grateful  for  all  this  to  Nature,  al- 
though her  handgrasp  just  now  is  none  of  the  gen- 
tlest. But  we  were  soon  thawed,  we  two,  after  we 
bid  good  night  to  our  fair  entertainers,  and  were 
snuggled  over  a  good  fire  and  other  good  things  in 
our  hotel,  just  in  the  mood  of  talk,  and  quite  agreed 
that  such  a  day  was  worth  the  freezing. 

Oct.  31.  A  sharp,  clear  air,  fit  to  be  breathed  upon 
this  day  of  the  Reformations  Fest — proudest  anniver- 
sary of  Protestant  Germany.  And  where  should  it 
it  be  celebrated  if  not  here  in  Saxony,  in  spite  of  the 
anomaly  of  a  king  one  of  whose  Elector  ancestors 
slid  back  to  Rome  and  then  picked  up  a  crown  ?  The 
shops  are  closed,  and  the  streets  have  an  almost  New 
England  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  aspect.  All  the  large 
churches — the  court  church  excepted — are  thronged 
two  or  three  times  daring  the  day  for  solemn,  cheer- 
fnl  service;  and  the  old  Lutheran  hymns  ring  out 
with  a  will  from  thousands  of  united  voices,  and  the 
debt  of  Germany,  of  civilization  to  "".utber,  with  the 
duties  thence  arising,  is  the  theme  of  many  a  glow- 
ing preacher.  I  go  in  the  tnorning  to  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  perhaps,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  old  churches,  the  Sephien-Kirche. 
There  we  may  hear  perhaps  some  organ-playing  by 
the  most  famous  of  the  German  organists  now  living, 
the  old  Johann  Schneider.  His  post  of  duty  is  here, 
at  the  old  Silbermann  organ,  stuck  up  in  the  gallery 
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in  a  corner  of  the  vast  and  unsymmetrical  interior 
Such  was  the  erowj,  standing  in  every  aisle,  that 
there  was  no  penetrating;  beyond  a  place  directly 
underneath  the  organ  gallery.  If  there  had  been 
any  fugue  or  voluntary  before  service,  I  had  lost  it. 
But  it  did  edify  and  tin-ill  one  somewhat  to  stand 
there  part  and  parcel  of  that  crowd,  when  there  went 
up  from  young  and  old  the  mighty  intonnations  of 
Eia  feste  Bitrq,  sustained  by  the  great  flood  of  organ 
harmony.  Many  stanzas  were  sung ;  and  lietween 
them  were  short  interludes,  often  of  a  very  brilliant 
character,  which  showed  a  master  hand  indeed,  but 
not  a  very  sober  taste  One  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  old  man  had  taken  a  strange  time  to  figure 
in  the  character  of  virtuoso  and  indulge  in  such  fan- 
tastical surprises. 

Then  came  an  hour  o?  chnmbet-  music  of  Bach  and 
violin,  all  by  ourselves.  A  beautiful  Andante  of  the 
old  master  was  played  to  an  audience  of  one — and  it 
i.s  probable  that  not  so  much  as  one  was  thought  of 
when  tlie  thing  was  written.  That  full  brook  flowed 
just  as  steadilv  and  sweetly  in  the  unbroken  solitude, 
as  when  the  world  looked  on.  And  so  it  would  have 
kept  on  running  (for  it  was  the  right  master  hand 
that  smote  the  rock,  that  is  the  strings)  that  morn- 
ing, but  that  a  visitor,  a  poet,  dropped  in  full  of  talk, 
Hans  Christicn  Andersen,  the  Dane,  a  homely,  tall, 
good-natured,  lively,  gaily  dressed,  enthusiastic  indi- 
vidual, pleased  with  his  own  echo  in  the  world.  And 
should  he  not  feci  pleasantly  f  Had  he  not  just  been 
bidden  into  the  presence,  to  read  before  his  Saxon 
Majesty,  the  royal  Uehcrsefzer  o(  the  more  than  royal 
Dante,  his  last  drama,  romance,  or  what  not  in  ms.  1 
But  now  adieu  !  auf  Wiederschn  !  because  my  lady 
waits.  We  step  across  the  hall,  into  the  concert 
room,  where  tbe  two  artists  must  rehearse  for  their 
last  Soire'e.  So,  after  cordial  inquiries  and  assurance 
on  all  sides  that  all  are  safely  thawed  out  after  the 
last  night's  cold  adventure  (for  surely  Charon,  the 
real  mythological  old  fellow,  never  bad  a  colder,  still- 
er set  of  ghosts  to  ferry  over —  though  "we  were  no 
ghosts,  nor  that  stream  a  Lathe,  (as  these  presents 
show),  the  audience  of  one  is  ensconced  in  a  corner, 
and  the  morning's  business  proceeds.  Sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin,  one  by  Mozart  and  one  by  Haydn, 
are  the  subject.  Fine  specimens  of  their  authors' 
finest  art  and  genius,  and  not-flismissed  until  ihe  ren- 
dering was  so  faultless,  that  one  saw  the  genial  mas- 
ters in  a  fresh  light  and  conceived  a  new  love  for  both 
of  th"m.  It  is  a  good  thing,  after  long  preoccupa- 
tion with  such  deeper  spirits  as  Bach  or  Beethoven, 
to  be  reminded,  in  such  a  way  as  a  pianist  like  Clara 
Schumann  can  remind  one,  of  a  Clementi,  a  Haydn, 
&c.  Such  interpreters  as  these  two,  know  how  to 
place  tbera  all  in  the  right  light,  relatively  before 
you. 

Nov.  1.  Another  morning  rchersal.  Mozart, 
Ilaydn,  Beethoven  (glorious  Sonata),  Bacli.  After 
dinner  a  long  walk,  over  the  bridge,  through  the 
Ncustadt,  and  round  towards  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
river,  to  the  place  of  entertainment  called  the  Link- 
sche  Bad,  where  there  is  another  large  and  sumptu- 
cafe'concert  hall.  The  programme  was  rich ;  con- 
taining, besides  lighter  things,  the  "  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony," Gade's  "  Ossian  "  overture,  Duet  from  "Jes- 
sonda,"  Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Andante  and  varia- 
tion's from  Haydn's  12th  Symphony,  Overture  to 
"Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  to  the  "  Swiss  Familv," 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  by  Mendelssohn,  and  an  arrange- 
ment from  a  very  striking  song  liy  Schubert,  the 
Greisenrjesnnc;  (Song  of  the  Old  Man),  which  impress- 
ed me  as  one  of  the  best  things  for  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment, if  we  must  have  such  things  served  up  by  an 
orchestra.  The  frigid  chords  (so  Schubert  like)  which 
describe  the  wintry  snows  of  age  upon  the  head  ("the 
roof"),  contrasted  with  the  warmer  harmonies  of  the 
summer  that  abides  within,  are  quite  elfective.  It 
would  be  a  good  c.h.ange  in  our  Music  Hall  "Rehears- 
als" from  the  "Serenade"  and  Lob  der  Thrilnen,  now 
so  staled  by  repetition. 


In  the  evening  came  the  third  and  last  Soiree  of 
Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim,  with  the  assistance  of 
Fran  Garrigucs-Sehnorr  von  Carolsfeld  as  singer. 
The  illness  of  Herr  Schnorr,  the  husband,  caused  a 
re.al  disappointment,  and  some  change  of  programme, 
making  it  as  follows  : 
1.  Son.ita  (F  major),  pl.ino  and  violin  ; 

Alleffro,  Variations.     Tempo  di  Mennptto Mozart 

a  •'Tliranenrcgon,"  (\Vir.sasppn  so  traulicii   hei.^ammea.) 
b  "Mein."  (R'ichlcin.  las.«  dcin  Ransclien  sein) 

3.  Sonata  (op   101 )  for  pinoo Beethoven 

4.  Tiiree  Duettinos,  piano  and  violin R.  Schumann 

5.  1  Romanza,  for  violin Beethoven 

6  Bonrr6e   and   Double,  do J.  S.  Baeh 

6.  aBnlbid:  ''Heinrich  der  Vogler" Lo^re 

h  "Lithuanisches  Lied" Chopin 

7.  Son.'ita  (G  major),  piano  arid  violin  :     Andante — Ada- 
go. — Cantab. — Finale  all'  Ongarese TLaj'dn 

The  piece  by  Haydn  is  found  as  a  Trio  ;  but  the 
violoncello,  which  scarcely  more  than  donbles  the 
bass  in  the  piano,  could  be  left  out  without  loss — by 
such  players.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  sti-okes  of 
Haydn's  genuis  ;  the  best  movement  exquisitely  sun- 
shiny, like  Jack  o'  lantern  on  the  wall.  It  was 
played  con  nmore,  with  the  most  .accurate  and  nimble 
fingers,  and  such  nice  and  vital  accent  as  the  best 
player  only  can  command  when  all  the  nerves  are 
rightly  strung.  These  variations  by  Mozart  could 
not  have  been  more  generally  perfect  and  Moznrtlsh 
in  the  rendering.  It  certainly  was  a  notable  achieve- 
ment for  a  woman  to  bring  out  clearly,  finely,  warm- 
ly, grandly,  as  Mmc.  Schumann  did,  the  beauty, 
force  and  meaning  of  a  Sonata  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  alike  to  comprehend  and  execute,  of 
those  remarkable  works  of  the  last  period  of  Beetho- 
ven— and  one  of  the  most  I'ichly  imaginative  and 
original.  If  there  is  any  part  of  it  into  the  sense  of 
which  perhaps  a  man  might  enter  more  completely, 
it  is  that  singul.ar  quick  march,  the  like  of  which  no 
other  hero  mood  of  genius  ever  marched  by ;  for 
that  treads  airy  heights  for  which  methinks,  only  a 
man's  brain  can  be  at  once  enough  intoxicated  and 
enough  self-jiossessed.  Talking  the  thing  over  to- 
gether, afterwards,  we  did  not  find  the  lady  fully 
sympathise  wMth  our  admiration  of  that  particular 
movement.  (Among  the  "Davidsbiindler" — Ensu- 
bius,  Mester  Karo,  and  the  rest — there  would  have 
been  none  to  say  us  nay).  As  Joachim  dealt  with  it, 
there  seemed  a  great  deal  more  in  that  often 
played  Romanza  of  Beethoven,  than  there  ever  had 
before.  It  held  the  audience  in  ecstacy.  The  Eour- 
rge  (old  dance  rhythm)  and  Double  (or  Variation), 
was  given  with  masterly  vividness  and  truth  of  out- 
line, and  afforded  still  new  evidence  that  old  Bach 
is  the  youngest  man  alive  in  music,  as  well  as  the 
ripest.  The  vocal  selections  were  choice  ;  each  with 
a  characteristic  charm:  the  singer  could  not  be  charg- 
ed with  neglect  of  expression;  there  was  only  too  much 
of  it ;  a  certain  extra  dramatic  infusion  of  energy, 
which  let  the  melodies  have  no  peace  to  "flow  at  their 
own  sweet  will."  The  three  little  instrumental  Duos 
by  Schumann  were  a  nice  substitute  for  some  Duets 
of  his  which  were  to  have  been  sung.  More  rare 
or  charming  song  selections  one  can  scarcely  hear, 
than  graced  these  concerts.  Robert  Schumann  is 
never  more  genial,  more  felicitous  than  in  his  songs  ; 
and  where  should  one  expect  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance in  the  right  way,  if  not  in  just  these  concerts, 
which  are  pious  tributes  to  his  memory  and  genius, 
by  one  who  has  the  best  right  to  interpret  him  ■? 

The  concert  over,  now  imagine  a  very  pleasant, 
sociable  symposium  in  an  upper  room  of  this  same 
nice  Hotel  de  Saxe.  It  is  a  genuine  German  sit- 
down,  where  everybody  is  expected  to  be  just  as  free 
and  happy  as  he  can.  And  everybody  can  be  just  as 
happy  as  he  has  a  right  to  be  ;  and  no  more,  viclit 
imhr  ?  It  is  at  once  an  artist  and  a  fiimily  Gesell- 
schaft.  All  of  the  Wieck  and  Schumann  represent- 
ations are  there,  who  chance  to  be  at  hand.  But  the 
Amphytrion  is  our  hero  of  the  victim,  who  w^ould 
insist    upon  the  mountain's   coming  to  Mahomet. 


There's  magnetism  in  the  man,  as  we  have  said ;  and 
where  do  you  ever  find  power,  that  is  not  tyrannical- 
ly used  ?  So,  not  content  with  "ascending  me  into 
the  brain"  in  the  form  of  Beethoven  and  Bach,  he 
must  needs^start  other  subtle  efJervescing  spirits  on 
the  same  track.  We  are  a  dozen  all  told.  Three 
generations  of  that  musical  family  of  Dresden  repre- 
sented. A  right  German  party  !  But  it  is  not  com- 
plete, the  younger  branches  are  not  happy,  nothing 
can  go  on,  until  the  grandpapa  is  found,  dragged  from 
his  Kneip,  led  in  triumph  and  installed  with  all  due 
honor  and  uproarious  rejoicing  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Then  all  arc  very  happy  ;  the  middle-aged 
and  youngest  very  talkative  and  jokeative,  and  the 
dear  old  lady  looks  a  deal  of  silent  happiness ;  and 
Altmeister  AVieck  is  very  wise  and  fatherly  and  wit- 
ty in  his  chair  of  state,  and  jokes  about  the  Wunda'- 
kindervater ,  as  the  father  and  the  teacher  of  two  such 
artists  as  Clara  and  Marie,  with  such  a  son-in-law  as 
Robert  Schumann,  may  well  call  himself  5fot  a 
few  sharp  criticisms  he  drops,  too,  on  the  new  school 
music — all  in  fun  of  conr.se !  And  very  comical  and 
to  the  point  are  some  of  his  illustrations  of  prevail- 
ing tricks  in  fashionable  false  schools  of  singing.  For 
this  old  man  possesses  the  true  art  of  disciplining 
the  voice  as  well  as  the  fingers.  The  daughter  Marie, 
who  is  full  of  generous  good  nature  and  good  sense, 
as  well  as  musical  talent,  is  a  fine  singer,  has  a  rich 
mezzo-soprano  admirably  developed,  and  sang  one 
evening  in  my  hearing  Mendelssohn's  Auf  F/ilc/eln 
des  Gesanges,  and  that  impassioned  song  of  Beetho- 
ven, to  Goethe's  verses,  Ilerz,  mein  ITerz,  iu  a  way  to 
make  them  felt.  I  think  I  forgot,  in  speaking  of  the 
first  Soire'e  to  mention  the  artistic  touch  and  finished 
tasteful  execution  with  which  this  young  lady  played 
the  upper  part  in  the  "Allegro  Brilliante"  of  Men- 
delssohn with  her  sister.  I  have  heard  her  also  play 
play  Handel's  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"  variations, 
and  some  of  those  bewitching  little  quicksilver  clavier 
movements  of  Bach,  with  a  spirit  and  a  nicety  not 
to  be  surpassed.  Good  for  the  Wunderkindervater  ! 
Health  !  D. 


Mendelssohn    ftuintette    Club. 

Seventh  Concert  oe  the  Series  of  Eight. 

The  programme  presented  some  excellent   pieces. 

The  beautiful  Quintette  in  D  by  Mozart,  the  Capric- 

cio  in  B  minor  by  Mendelssohn  and  last   and  best  of 

all  the  gigantic    Quartette  in   E   flat  by  Beethoven, 

which  we  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last  year, 

were  in  themselves  enough  to  make  a  most  satisfac- 

factory  programme.      The   other   pieces,   the  Piano 

Quartette   by  Dussek  jiud   the  Clarinctte  solo  were 

pleasant  additions.     The  club  deserve  a  good  deal  of 

credit  for  the  large  amount  of  good  music   given  on 

one  evening. 

Part  I. 

1.  Quintette  in  D,  No.  4 Mozart 

Introduction  and   Allegro—  Andante — Minuetto  — 

Finale,   Vivace. 

2.  Quartette,   for  Tiano   and    string  Instruments,   in  P 

minor.  Op  41 Dussek 

MoJerato  ma  con  ,fuoco — .A.dapio  espree.sivo — Finale, 

Allegretto.      (Firi^t  time  in    Boston.) 

3.  Andante  Piistorale,  from  the  Clarinette  Concerto  in  E 
flat Crusel 

Thomas   Ryan. 

4.  Capriccio.  in  B  minor  for   Piano,  with   Quartette   Ac- 
companiment  Mendelssohn 

B.  .T.  Lang. 

5.  Twelfth  Quartette,  in  B  Bat.  Op.  127 Beethoven 

Maestoso  aud  Allegro  —  Adagio  —  Scherzo — Finale, 

Allegro. 

The  Moz.art  Quintette  went  very  well,  aniwe  take 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  smoothness  and  brilliancy 
with  which  each  performer  carried  out  his  part.  The 
Quartette  by  Dussek  is  a  pleasing  composition  and 
was  rendered  well  by  Messrs.  Lang,  Schulze  and 
WuLF  Fries.  For  a  variety  it  is  well  to  hear  such 
a  piece,  though  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber, 
Schumann  and  Schubert  have  superceded  the  style  of 
Dussek  by  a  more  vigorous,  inspired  and  brilli.ant 
one.  Of  the  composers  who  wrote  concerted  pieces 
for  the  piano  in  the  style  of  Mozart,  Hummel  alone 
besides  Mozart  produced   some  works  that  will  be 
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Iiaiuled  down  as  classical  to  postcritj'.  But  hero,  where 
we  hear  so  little  music,  where  in  chamber-concerts 
some  of  the  best  composers  tlius  far  have  hecn  repre- 
sented almost  exclusively,  every  addition  of  good  or 
even  respectable  music  is  a  gain  in  the  knowledge  of 
musical  literature.  Dussck's  work  is  good.  It  was 
very  well  received.  Mr.  Lang  played  the  Capriccio 
with  fine  execution  and  correct  taste.  He  gave  gen- 
nine  pleasure,  and  we  compliment  him  for  his  per- 
formance. 

The  Quartette  of  Beethoven  came  upon  us  with 
new  niagnificenco  and  force,  lifting  up  the  mind 
high  into  the  regions  of  beauty,  of  the  ideal.  Subli- 
me, tender,  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  and  almost  play- 
ful ;  most  loving  and  warm,  impetuous  and  gooil- 
hnmored,  with  hidden  strength  ;  satisfied,  triumphant 
and  cheerful,  the  melodies  run  on  through  the  four 
movements,  borne  up  and  permeateil  by  most  unex- 
pected harmonies  and  an  original  vigorous  rhythm. 
A  work  full  of  the  perfection  of  ripe  age,  the  result 
of  a  strong  individuality,  written  in  the  happy  mood 
of  a  man  above  his  fate  and  his  time, it  stands  a  mon- 
ument of  beautiful  life  for  all  time.  We  might  not 
be  quite  satisfied  with  some  of  the  tempi ;  might 
wish  for  more  tenderness  in  the  first  movement;  in 
some  places  for  a  more  marked  pianissimo  in  others 
for  a  stronaer  fortissimo.  But  we  are  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  so  grand  a  work  and  shall 
be  very  happy  if  a  repetition  can  be  granted  us  at 
some  future  concert. 

Mr.  Rvan's  clarinette  solo  so  pleased  the  audience 
that  it  was  enthusiastically  encored,  and  played 
again.     Simple  melodies  .•xre  easiest  comprehended. 

Tiie  house  was  quite  full,  whicli  in  consideration 
of  the  bad  walking  and  travelling  generally  is  a  pleas 
ing  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  club. 

We  are  unavoid.ably  prcvenied  from  attending  last 
Saturday's  concert.  We  put  the  programme  on  re- 
cord, which  it  deserves  for  the  Clarinette — Quintette 
in  A  major  by  Mozart  and  some  of  the  pieces  by 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  We  are  glad  to  no- 
tice that  the  best  piece  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
programme,  thus  accommodating  such  persons  as 
would  only  care  for  this  one.  We  hope  that  this  plan 
of  placuig  the  best  pieces  in  the  middle  will  be  kept 
up. 

Part  I. 

1.  Moderate,  from  the  Quintette  in  Cop.  29. . .  .Beethoven 

2.  Cavatina,  '"Or  la  Sull'onda,"  II  Giuramento.Mereadaiite 

-   Mrs    liompton. 

3.  Adagio    und    Scherzo,  from     the  Piano    Trio  in    I> 
minor Mendelssohn 

Mes.sr3.  Lang.  Schultzc  and  Fries. 

4.  Fantaise  for  Flute,  on  favorite  themes Briccialdi 

Fred'k  Zohler. 

5.  Quintette  io  A.  op.  108,  Clarinette  prineipale.  .  .Mozart 
Moderate  ^  Larghetto  —  Minuetto  —  Finale,  Tema^con 

Variiizioni. 

6.  "Song  Without  Words,"  for  Piano Mendelssohn 

Mr.  B.  ,7.  Lang. 

7.  English   ballad. — "The   breeze    that   wafts  my  sigh  to 
Thee. " Wallace 

Mrs.  Kempton. 

8.  "Les  Rivals,"  grand  Duo   Concertante,  for  Viotin.s. 

Kalhwoda 
Messrs.  Schultze  and  Meisel. 

This  evening  a  Nonette  by  Onslow,  for  Vio- 
lin, Viola,  Violoncello,  Bass,  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinette 
and  Bassoon  is  promised,  which  will  be  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  club  show  a  com- 
mendable zeal  in  presenting  concerted  pieces,  new  to 
Boston  audiences,  for  which  they  deserve  reward  in 
in  the  shape  of  crowded  houses.  *t 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

The  concert  given  on  Sunday  evening  by  this  So- 
ciety with  Mile.  Patti  and  Stigelli,  drew  a  good 
house  hut  opened  with  a  bad  oraen,  an  apology  for 
the  latter,  who  was  indisposed.  The  programme  of 
the  concert  was  therefore  little  aid  to  the  hearer,  as 
regards  the  solo  pieces,  as  it  was  little  adhered  to. 
Except  to  occasional  concert  goers,  the  performance 
was  not  an  attractive  one,  made  up  as  it  was  of  cho- 
ruses selected  from  various  works  by  various  cornpo- 
cers,  which,  though  all  of  the  very  best,  inevitably 
lose  their  power  and  effect  thus  taken  out  of  their 
connection.  IIow  even  the  Hallelujah  chorus  of 
Handel,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  choruses,  fails  to 
stir  one  as  it  does  when  the  mind  is  led  up  to  this 
grandest  of  climaxes,  as  it  does  in  its  place.  The 
choruses  on  this  occasion,  it  seemed  to  us,  lacked  life 
and  the  orchestra  was  frequently  not  to  be  heard. 

Mile.  Patti,  who  sang  the  sacred  aria  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Night,  from   the  Magie  Flute,  soaring 


up  to  tlie  transcendental  tones,  impossible  to  most 
mortals,  and  who  deemed  it  advisable  to  improve 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  by  another  one  of  these  feats 
of  vocal  high  and  lofty  tumbling,  ivas  about  the  only 
person  that  was  applauded  vigorously.  Stigelh 
did  better  than  the  audience,  after  the  apology,  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  although  evidently  not  in  good 
voice.  As  to  fiorimre,  melody  ami  expression  liis 
Preghicra,  which  he  sang  witii  Mile.  Patti,  might 
have  'been  some  aria  di  bravura  ;  that  by  Verdi 
from  Joan  il'Arc,  sung  by  Mile.  Patti,  might  have 
been  a  march.  Tlie  composer  probably  wished  to 
mark  as  it  the  prayer  of  a  military  person.  Now  in 
view  of  the  fact,  that  before  Him  to  wliom  prayers 
are  addressed,  there  is  no  respect  of  person,  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  march-movement  into  a  prayer 
seems  slightly  ridiculous.  However,  as  Verdi  has  to 
answer  for  so  many  violations  of  good  taste,  this  may 
as  well  go  with  the  rest. 


Tiie  Okpheus  Club. — The  B.ards.  Our  readers 
will  not  forget  to  attend  the  performance  of  Die  Bur- 
den, by  tliis  Society  this  evening  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre. They  will  find  the  libretto  in  the  columns  of 
the  Boston  Musical  Timrs,  a  useful  guide  at  the  per- 
foimance.  AVe  cut  from  a  letter  in  the  Earning 
Transcript,  some  .statements  in  regard  to  the  Club, 
wdiich  may  be  perhaps  new  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

"  What  I  ob,«;erved  particularly  in  it,  wa.s.  that  it  brought 
forward  quite  prominently  the  fact  that  the  CInh  are  ama- 
teurs -and  flo  not  xins  f<>r  cnrnjicnsalinn.  except  .so  far  as  to  p;iy 
the  expenses  of  cheir  hall,  leader,  sheet  mu.sic.  &o.  I  was  not 
aware  before  that  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  object  of  the 
CInb  in  meeting  regularly  to  rehearse,  and  occasionally  giving 
a  Concert  or  offering  there  services  to  others.ibut  find  upon  in- 
quiry that  many  persons  in  Boston  suppose  them  to  be  pro- 
fessional singers.  Of  course  such  a  supposition  is  entirely  er- 
roneous and  objectionable  to  .several  members  of  the  Club,  who 
would  never  think  of  sin.ging  with  them  a^praffssinnal  singers. 
The  Club  meet  regularly  twice  a  week  to  rehearse,  and  pay  a 
regular  monthly  assessment.  All  the  proceeds  of  the  Co-vcerts 
go  to  the  treasury,  or  are  voted  to  other  persons.  a,s  in  the  ease 
mentioned  in  the  article  in  the  New  Bedford  ^Ifrciiry.  The 
Club  voted  to  send  the  proceeds  of  the  Concert  in  that  city  to 
the  family  of  Zbhner,  a  German  composer,  lately  deceased." 


The  new  C.atliolic  chureh  at  the  South  end,  one  of 
the  largest  edifices  in  the  country,  will  be  inaugurat- 
ed on  next  Sunday  evening  by  a  sacred  concert,  in 
which  eminent  soloists  and  a  large  chorus  take  part. 
The  programme  is  quite  good,  comprising  selections 
from  the  best  miisters.  The  whole  is  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    the    Organist    of' the    Church,  Mr.   J.  H. 

WiLLCOX. 


JHn.sital  Currespnhntc. 

Chicago,  Jan.  31,  18G1.  —  The  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  given  on  Monday  night,  Jan. 
28,  was  a  decided  success,  pecuniarily  and  otlierwise. 
The  musical  constellations  wore  in  their  glory,  and 
Fabbri  was  the  planet,  around  which  they  all  re- 
volved. Never  before  has  any  musical  artiste  won 
such  a  triumph,  and  never  before,  in  this  city,  did  so 
vast  a  concourse  of  people  turn  out  to  hear  one. 
Long  before  eight  o'clock  every  nook  and  corner 
where  a  chair  could  possibly  be  placed,  was  occupied 
and  hundreds  were  turned  away,  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission. Whenever  Fabbri  appeared,  the  audience 
were  in  raptures,  and  we  do  not  remember  a  time, 
when  applause  came  so  heartily,  so  enthusiastically 
as  on  this  occasion. 

P.iRT  I. 

1.  Overture,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ; Nicolai 

2.  Attila,  Grand  Aria Verdi 

Sung  by  Madame  Fabbri. 

3.  Grand  Concerto,  in  A  minor Hummel 

For  Piano  and  Orchestra,  performed  by  Mr.  R.  Mnliler. 

4.  Maria  di  Rohan.  Andante  and  .\ria Donizetti 

Sung  by  Siguor  Abclli. 

5.  Der  Auswanderer.  The  Emigrant Mulder 

With  aecompaniment  of  Violoncello,  Madame  Fabbri 

and  Mr.  Mehns. 

Part  II. 

1.  Andante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony Beethoven 

2.  La  Rosa  di  Firenza,  Grand  Rondo Perugini 

Sung  by  Madame  Fabhri. 

3.  Bv  general  request.  Grand  Duo  Concertant Alulder 

For  2  Pianos,  Performed  by  Messrs.  Pecker  .and  Mulder. 

4.  LaNaranjera,  The  Orange  (3irl,  Popul.ar  Brazil  Ian  Character- 

istic Song.    In  full  national  costume. 
Sung  by  Madame  Fabbri. 

5.  Rakoczy  March,  Ancient  Hungarian  Melodies. 

Of  the  concert  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  every- 
thing that  the  most  sanguine   could   have  wished. 


Fabbri  a(Ulc<l  new  lanrcds  to  her  crown,  and  Chicago 
will  long  remember  her,  always  ready  to  give  her  a 
generous  welcome,  whenever  she  returns.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  inuy  safely  assert,  that  they  got  up 
the  best  and  largest  concert  that  has  ever  been  given 
in  our  city.  The  orchestra,  under  Bai.atka's  judi- 
cious liaton,  is  fast  ap)u*oximating  completion,  anil 
will  perform  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sympliony  at  tho 
next  regular  concert,  which  occurs  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  9th. 


New  York,  Feb.  4. — There  has  rarely  been  such 
a  dearth  of  musical  matter  in  our  good  city,  as  there 
is    this    winter.     Tiie    opera  —  our    share    of    it,    at 
least  —  is  not  worih  sp.-aking  about;    in   Brooklyn 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  puts  more  spirit  into  it,  hut, 
not   yet  having  been  able  to  accept  Mr.  Jem  Baggs' 
kind   invitation,  (for   wlilch    I    am    much   obliged  to 
him),  I  cannot  inform  you  wliethcr  the  performances 
there  are  really  so  much   better  than  here.     There 
have  been  a  few  straggling  concerts,  fine  ones,  too, 
such   as  one  by  Mr.   Salter,   another  by   the  Arion 
Singing  Society,  &c.;  but  as  they  were  hardly  adver- 
fi,sed,and   the  givers  thereof  were  very  chary  with 
their  favors  to  the  press,  few  persons  knew  of  them. 
So   the   Philharmonic,  last   Saturday,  stirred    us    up 
tonsidcrably,  not  only  by  giving  us  some  music  once 
more,  Imt  some  very  good  music      By  way  of  a  stri- 
king   contrast,  we    had    u    Symphony  by  Schumarm 
and  one  by    Ilaydn  —  certainly   the   two  extremes  of 
symphonic   writing.     Tlie   first,  in    E  flat,  has  never 
been  produced  here  before;  it  is  in  five  moscments, 
of  which  the  first  tlirec  are  decidedly  ihe  finest.     The 
second,  particularly,  a  little  Intermezzo,  is   a  gem,  so 
quaint  and  thoiouclily  orisiinal.     The  fourth.   Largo 
Solenne,  would  probably  appear  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, dill  it  not  follow  immediately  upon  the  Ada- 
gio, but  so  much  slowness  becomes  wearisome.     The 
Symphony  by  Haydn.  No.  2,  in  B  flat,  is  one  that  we 
have  frequently  heard  from  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra ;  it  is  vcrypretty  and   graceful,  but  by  no  means 
as  fine  as  several  others  of  Haydn's,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing; that  the  Society  prefer  constantly  repeating  this 
particular   one,  to    making    their   public    acquainted 
with  others  by  the  same   master.     One  of  the  most 
charmins  of  them  all,  in  E  fiat,  we  never  bear;  nor 
has  the  Military  Symphony  ever  been  produced  here. 
The  overture  to  Tannbiluser,  ever  \velcome,  was  the 
third  orchestral  piece,  and   sent  home  glowing  with 
excitement  even  those  to  whom  it  was  most  familiar. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  stirring,  effective  com- 
positions I  know  of,  Avhatever  other  objections  it  may 
be   liable  to.     Mr.   Schreiber  played   a  couple  of 
solos  for  his  instrument,  the  cornet-a-piston,  wiih  bis 
usual,  almost  faultless  excellence,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  programme  was  taken  up  by  the  noble  chorus 
of  the  Liederkranz,  who  made  a  decided  sensation, 
which  they  undouledly  deserved,   for  they  sang  very 
bcMutifnlly.       Their   rendering    of    the    first    piece, 
'■  Fruhlings-Nahcn "     (Appro:ich     of     Spring),    by 
Kreutzer,  showed   a  wonderful  skill  in  shading  and 
expression.     They  were  encored,  and  after  taking  all 
the   trouble  of   niarcbing  off    the   stage,  tho    whole 
bodv  filed  back  again,  and  sang  Mendelssohn's  "Pro- 
ber Wanilersmann"   (the  happy  wanderer).     In  tlie 
second    part    thev  saner    a   beautiful    composition   by 
Schubert,  "  NarbthoUc,"  which  was  likcwi.sc  encored 
and  repeated.     Altogether,  the  concert  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  we  have  hvcr  beard.  — t^ 

Feb.  12.  A  larger  audience  than  usual  assembled 
at  Mason  and  Thomas's  Soirees  last  Tuesday,  but  it 
proved  none  the  less  appreciative.  Mr.  Bei'L'mann's 
place  at  the  violoncello  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Bergncr, 
and  the  latter  filled  his  post  in  a  manner  wdiich  made 
it  impossible  for  any  one  to  reirret  the  change.  'J'he 
programme  was  a  most  artistic  one,  the  usual  solos 
were  omitted,  and  it  consisted  of  only  three  mem- 
bers— two  Qnartetts  and  a  Trio.  All  the  greaicr, 
therefore  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  other  conceit-givers  might  take  a  lesson  from 
this  arrangement ;  at  least  in  point  of  brevity.  A 
Quartette  in  E  flat,  by  Cherubini,  was  a  novelty 
which  was  more  interesting  than  attractive.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  of  this 
composers  quartets  has  been  performed  here.  He 
wrote  but  three,  and,  ihough  scientifically  woikcd 
out,  they  can  hardly,  as  a  whole,  be  called  pleasing. 
In  the  one  in  question,  the  Scherzo  was  an  exception  ; 
it  h.as  th^  rhythm  of  a  Bolero,  and  is  spirited,  and 
very  striking.  Schubert's  Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  100, 
and  the  A  minor  Quartet  of  Siliumanu,  were  old 
beloved  friends,  ever  fresh  in  their  beauty  and  origin- 
ality, and  alwavs  welcome.  The  performance  of  all 
these  compositions  was  admirable ;  it  could  hardly 
be  otberwi-sc  where  the  artists  feel  how  devoutly  they 
are  listened  to.  The  mood  of  the  audience  has,  of 
course  the  greatest  influence  on  that  of  the  players. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


The  Great  Lablache. — Amons  other  distin- 
{ruished  artists  with  wlioin  I  hecome  intinuite  during 
my  association  with  theatrical  affairs,  was  Lablache 
— old  Lablache,  the  incomparable  basso,  the  inimita- 
ble butfo — whose  voice  and  presence  moved  iis  to 
tears  in  "Norma,"  or  made  our  sides  ache  with  laugh- 
ter in  "Barhiere."  Dear  old  Lablache  I  with  your 
fund  of  anecdote  and  bon  mots  you  have  left  us,  and 
your  pretended  successors  do  but  prove  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  we  have  sustained.  I  was  constantly  in  com- 
pany with  the  great  basso,  and  often  had  my  pity 
excited  by  the  inconvenience  he  suffered  from  his 
colossal  proportions.  No  ordinary  made  chair  was 
safe  beneath  his  enormous  weight ;  a  servant,  where 
it  was  practicable,  carried  one  about  for  his  especial 
use.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  carriage  whose  door 
was  wide  enough  for  liim  ;  in  London  he  had,  of 
course,  his  own  brougham  in  attendance.  On  one 
occasion  the  rehearsal  at  the  theatre  terminated  soon- 
er than  was  expected,  and  Lablache,  anxious  to  reach 
home,  ordered  a  street  cab  to  be  called.  The  driver 
looked  alarmed  when  his  fare  issued  from  the  stage 
door.  "He'll  never  get  in,  sir,"  said  the  man  de- 
spairingly to  me,  as  I  was  shaking  hands  with  La- 
blache, who  also  seemed  to  have  his  doubts  upon  the 
subject.  We  approach  the  vehicle — the  door  was 
opened  wide.  Sideways,  headways,  frontways,  back- 
ways,  the  prize  basso  tried  in  vain  to  effect  an  entry. 
Without  assistance  it  was  impossible.  Two  men 
went  to  the  opposite  side  and  dragged  with  all  their 
force,  while  two  others  did  their  utmost  to  lift  him  in. 
"Its  no  go,"  cried  the  cabman  ;  "he'll  ruin  mj'  call." 
One  more  effort.  A  long  pull,  a  strong  push,  a  pull 
and  push  together — the  point  was  gained — Lablache 
inside,  puffing  and  blowing  from  the  exertion.  But 
the  difficulties  had  not  yet  terminated — lie  had  inad- 
vertently sat  down  on  the  wrong  seat,  with  his  back 
to  the  driver.  Wishing  to  change  the  position,  he 
rose,  in  turning  round  the  whole  of  his  prodigious 
weight  was  upon  the  few  slender  boards  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  cab.  Imagine  the  horror  of  the  cab- 
man, the  astonishment  of  Lablache,  and  the  surprise 
of  a  large  crowd  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  ter- 
rible struggle  we  had  when  the  boards  gave  way  and 
his  two  feet  were  seen  standing  in  the  road.  The  cab- 
man swore,  Lablache  grinned,  and  tlie  crowd  roared. 
No  scene  in  a  pantomime  could  have  been  more  ludi- 
crous. Fortunately  Lablache  received  no  injury  ;  had 
the  cab  been  in  motion,  the  consequences  of  the  acci- 
dent might  have  been  serious.  The  same  process  of 
shoving  and  pulling,  but  reversed,  was  necessary  to 
get  him  out  again.  Whether  greater  violence  was 
used  than  at  tiist,  or  not,  the  door  in  this  instance 
was  torn  from  Its  binges,  and  the  cab  (previously  a 
good  looking  vehicle)  now  presented  the  most  mel- 
ancholy appearance  of  a  perfect  wreck.  The  driver 
uttered  curses  both  roud  and  deep,  but  was  pacified 
by  the  assurance  that  the  damage  should  be  repaired 
and  his  loss  of  time  remunerated.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  portly  basso  ever  attempted  to  ride  in  a 
hack  cab. 

Frost  Music. — I  was  once  belated  in  Canada  on 
a  fine  winter  day,  and  was  riding  over  the  hard  snow 
on  the  margin  of  a  wide  lake  when  the  most  faint 
and  mournful  wail  that  could  break  a  solemn  silence 
seemed  to  pass  through  me  like  a  dream.  I  stopped 
my  horse  and  listened.  For  some  time  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  whether  the  music  was  in  the  air  or  in 
my  own  brain  I  thought  of  the  pine  forest  which 
was  not  fiir  off;  hut  the  tone  was  not  harp-like,  and 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Then  it  swelled  and 
approached ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  be  miles  away  in 
a  moment ;  and  again  it  moaned  as  if  under  my  very 
feet.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  under  my  very  feet.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  winds  imprisoned  under  the  pall 
of  ice  suddenly  cast  over  them  by  the  peremptory 
power  of  the  frost.  Nobody  there  made  air  holes', 
for  the  place  was  a  wilderness ;  and  there  was  no 
escape  for  the  winds,  which  must  moan  on  till  the 
spring  warmth  should  release  them.  They  were  fast- 
ened down  in  silence;  but  they  would  come  out  with 
an  explosion  when,  in  some  still  night,  after  a  warm 
spring  day,  the  ice  would  blow  up,  and  make  a  crash 
and  racket  from  shore  to  shore.  So  I  was  -told  at  my 
host's  that  evening,  where  I  arrived  with  something 
of  the  sensation  of  a  haunted  man.  It  had  been 
some  time  before  the  true  idea  struck  me,  and  mean- 
while the  rising  and  falling  moan  made  my  heart 
thrill  again. — Once  a  Week. 

Paris.-Oh  his  side,  the  Count  de  Morny,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  de  St.  Eemy  brings  himself  out  as  a  musi- 
cal composer  at  the  minor  theatre  of  the  Bouffes  Par- 
isiens.  His  operetta,  "  Le  Mari  Sans  le  Savoir,"  is 
agreeable  enough  ;  the  piece  and  the  little  airs  in  it 
are  heard  with  pleasure.  This  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent a  malicious  wag  findii.g  that  the  trifle  itself  was 
badly  named.     According  to  him,  the  true  name  that 


it  should  have  borne  is  "  Le  Musicicn  sans  le  Sa- 
vor." But  Mr.  de  Morny  may  have  fellow-laborers; 
it  is  proliable,  nay  it  is  certain.  Still  he  has  shown 
that  he  knows  how  to  select  them  well.  Only  I  ask 
myself  what  is  to  become  of  authors  by  profession, 
if  it  plea,ses  great  lords  thus  to  invade  their  domain. 
Let  the  rich  and  influential  cultivate  literature  and 
Art — nothing  could  be  better  ;  but,  for  mercy's  sake, 
don't  let  them  monopolise  the  theatres  and  the  liter- 
ary periodicals,  already  so  difficult  of  access  to  poets, 
and  to  men  of  conscientious  talent.  Since  I  have 
been  studying  Parisiam  society,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  slender  encouragement  awarded  to  genuine 
artists.  Poetry  is  disdained;  nobody  reads  it;  and 
the  Revue  (lis  Deux  Moiules  has  the  irood  habit  of  not 
paying  a  sou  for  the  most  charraimg  bit  of  verse. 
As  for  musicians,  they  have  the  resource  of  giving 
lessons  and  concerts.  Poor  musician  !  Be  possess- 
ed of  genius  !  Be  incomparably  virtuoso  !  So  shall 
you  be  condemned  to  listen  to  the  false  notes  all  the 
blessed  day;  and  then,  the  evening  having  come,  to 
hurry  from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  to  play, 
to  sing  your  latest  productions,  to  lay  j'ourself  out 
to  please  with  unwearying  complaisance — in  the  hope 
that,  after  several  months  of  these  cruel  exercises, 
your  admirers  may  be  disposed  to  patronize  your  an- 
nual Concert!  I  understand  row  the  expression  of 
the  greatest  composer  and  virtuoso  of  the  day,  Henri 
Vieuxtemps.  He  said  to  me  once:  "  If  ever  I  have 
a  son,  he  may  perhaps  make  shoes;  but  he  shall  cer- 
tainly never  play  the  violin  1 " 

There  are  nevertheless  in  Paris  several  Professors 
who  have  acr|uired  wealth  and  standing.  There  are 
some  even  who  receive  company,  and  do  the  honors 
well,  and  whose  drawing-rooms  are  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  of  those  so  which  a  stranger  here 
craves  entrance.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  to  day  of 
the  reception  of  Possinl,  where  excellent  music  is 
heard  every  Saturd.ay.  This  sovereign  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  melody  charms  the  evening  of  his  life  by 
composing  scraps  for  piano  or  voice,  which  he  refuses 
to  publish,  but  which  some  of  his  favorites  are  per- 
mitted to  read  in  his  presence.  The  soire'es  of  Ros- 
sini cannot  but  be  very  interesting,  whether  he  him- 
self deigns  to  accompany  Badiali,  or  whether  he  con- 
tents himself  with  encouraging  bv  a  kindly  word, 
with  stimulating  by  a  piquant  remark,  the  zeal  of  his 
fervent  admirers  and  disciples. 

Yet  certain  assemblages  more  modest,  and  presid- 
ed over  by  divinities  less  exalted,  deserve  mention 
none  the  less.  In  the  first  rank  of  those  inestimable 
and  much  esteemed  Professors,  to  whom  I  alluded 
just  now,  I  must  place  Mademoiselle  Josephine  Mar- 
tin, who  also  is  "at  home"  every  Saturday  evening. 
This  pianist,  whose  fingers  are  rapid  and  light  and 
charming,  has  the  merit  of  playing  with  exquisite 
distinction,  and  of  composing  pieces  at  once  brilliant 
and  original.  One  must  hear  her  interpret  her  own 
Faniarella,  her  delicious  ^fennet,  her  Ouvertures  des 
Cliasses,  and  her  Spanish  Fantasia,  to  appreciate  ful- 
ly her  double  merit  as  an  accomplished  musician — a 
merit  which  she  enhances  by  a  modesty  and  a  gentle 
grace,  that  many  artists  might  take  as  models.  Mile. 
Josephine  Martin  occupies  an  enviable  and  envied 
position  in  the  Parisian  world  ;  her  drawinu-room  is 
the  rendezvous  of  the  best  company,  and  of  the  best 
and  the  hest-liked  among  artists. 

Plenceforward  the  amateurs  of  rrusic  will  only 
have  the  embarrassment  of  choosing.  The  Conser- 
vatoire opens  its  doors  on  Sunday  next ;  and  the 
and  the  Quartette  parties,  the  Matine'es,  and  the  Soi- 
re'es Musicales,  are  announced  as  numberless  as  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,  of  ill-omened  memory.  But  I 
will  not  drown  you  in  this  deluge  of  harmonv,  though 
I  will  endeavor  to  hear  what  is  worth  listening  to, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  trace  in  a  few  lines  the  portraits  of 
those  select  artists  who  are  to  be  feted  this  winter  in 
Paris,  and  to  point  out  to  the  lady  readers  of  the 
Albion  such  novelties  as  may  he  worthy  their  atten- 
tion and  their  favor. — Ccnr.  ofN.  Y.  Albion. 

Advice  to  Beginners.  —  Never  learn  a  piece  of 
music  without  bearing  in  mind  the  title,  and  particu- 
larly the  composer's  name. — Never  learn  a  piece 
without  countinij. — When  learning  a  piece,  never  hur- 
ry the  time.  Practice  it  slowly,  at  first,  until  you 
become  able  to  play  it  in  the  proper  tempo  with  a 
clear  and  firm  touch. — Always  mind  the  fingering 
which  is  printed,  or  marked  by  your  teacher. — Never 
bungle  a  piece  ;  always  learn  to  play  it. — It  is  better 
to  play  simple  pieces  well,  than  difficult  music 
wretchedly. — Don't  let  your  exercise-book  become 
dust-covered  from  neglect.  —  Practice  your  scales 
daily. — Never  miss  an  opportunity  of  hearing  e/ood 
music. — Read  good  musical  papers.  (We  recom- 
mend Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. — Easton  Times. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Once  more  upon   the  path  of  life. 

From  "  Bianco,  the  Bravo's  Bride."  25 

'Twas  he  my  only  thought.  "         "         "        25 

Glorious  wine.     Drinking  Song.  "     ■   "        30 


Three  more  of  the  best  numbers  in  Balfe's  Opera, 
which  is  ruDning  oa  the  boards  of  tht  Pyne  and  Har- 
rison opera-house,  in  London,  with  unabated  success. 
The  above  numbers  are  nightly  encored. 


I'm  a  rover  o'er  the  mountain. 


S.  Glover,  25 


A  pleasing  new  song  of  this  popular  Bong-writer, 
with  a  lively,  taking  melody. 

The  Irishman.     Humorous  Song.    J.R.Thomas.  25 

As  sung  in  New  York  by  John  Brougham,  Esq., 
and  also  by  the  composer  with  great  success. 

Cloe  Bell.     Song  and  Chorus.  T.  B.  Bishop.  25 

la  the  popular  style. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Santa  Lucia.     Chansonette  Napolitaine.     Trans- 
cription. Charles  Voss.  35 

A  popular  Neapolitan  ditty  which  prominent  Euro- 
pean singrershave  made  very  popular  lately.  The  ar- 
rangement is  of  very  moderate  difficulty. 

II  faut  partir.     From   "  La  Fille  du- Regiment." 

Transcribed  by  _^  Marc  Buny.  50 

A  fine  arrangement  of  Maria's  iavorite  Romanza, 
"  Now  we  must  part."    Of  medium  difficulty. 

La  Favorite.     Grand  Morceau  de  Concert. 

J.  Ascher.  60 

Of  medium  difficulty,  lying  within  reach  of  most 
players  of  two  years' practice.  It  introduces  the  most 
sparkling  airs  from  the  Opera.  Teachers  will  find  this 
a  very  useful  piece. 

The  Mountain  stream.     Eomanza.      A.  Lindahl.  30 

By  the  composer  of  some  popnlar  pieces,  and  likely 
to  become  a  favorite. 

Grand  Caprice  en  forme  de  Valse. 

H.  A.  WoUetihaupt.  75 

Our  best  players  will  be  eager  to  have  a  look  at  this 
latest  work  of  this  highly  esteemed  composer,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  highly  enraptured  with  it. 


Overture  Night  in  Granada. 


C.  Kreutzer.  50 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  overtures,  often  heard  in 
the  concert  room,  and  one  whose  beauty  will  never 
fade  out. 

Books. 

The  Child's  Fikst  Music  Book.     For  the 

Pianoforte.     By  J.  T.  Craven. 

The  popularity  of  this  book  for  beginners  has  in- 
duced the  publishers  to  issue  this  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved edition.  For  the  youngest  scholars  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful. 


50 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  heina; 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  tlie  rate  of  one  rent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles,-  beyond  that  It  is  double. 
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A  Lost  Chord. 

By  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 
Seated  one  day  at  the  ovfran, 

I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 
And  my  finjfers  wandered  idly 

Over  the  noisy  Ijeys. 

I  do  not  know  wlint  I  was  playins^, 
Or  what  I  was  drcamin<r  then  ; 

Bnt  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 
Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Ameti. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight. 
Like  the  close  of  an  Anrrel's  Psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow. 

Like  love  overcomins:  strife  ; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  eclio 

From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace. 
And  trembled  away  into  silence 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  hut  I  seek  it  vainly, 

That  one  lost  chord  divine, 
That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  orgiin, 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  he  that  Death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again, 
It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 

Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Husical  History. 

Sacred  Mu.?ic. 
VII. 

1800—1860. 

In  1791  of  the  130  dioceses  in  France,  80  had 
abandoned  the  Roman  Liturgy;  but  the  church 
at  Aby,  Ai.x,  Amli,  Aries,  Bordeau.x,  Bourges, 
Cambrai,  Embrun,  Narbome,  Tours,  Vienne, 
Strasbourg,  Avignon  and  some  others  remained 
faitliful.  In  1797  came  the  constitutional  schism 
and  the  pretended  liturgic  unity  of  Gregory.  At 
length  after  ten  years  of  persecution  the  churches 
were  opened  again.  That  of  the  Carmelites, 
where  the  pontifl's  had  received  the  martyrs 
crown,  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  pastor.s, 
decimated  by  the  scaffold.  At  Lyons  from  1801 
the  procession  of  the  Fete-Dieu  again  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  the  Concordat,  ratified 
by  Pius  VII.,  was  finally  promulgated  April  18th, 
1802  by  Cardinal  Caprara.  At  the  same  period 
appeared  the  Genius  r>f  Christianily  by  the  im- 
mortal Chateaubriand,  who  again  placed  litera- 
ture and  art  upon  their  true  basis. 

Napoleon  I,  was  consecrated  Emperor  in  Notre 
Dame  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  but  the  imperial  chapel 
employed  the  Parisian  liturgy,  instead  of  the 
Roman  rites.  Later,  Louis  XVIII.  re-establish- 
ed the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  Royal  chapels,  and, 
in  1831,  Louis  Philippe  caused  the  name  of  the 
king  to  be  added  to  the  prayer  Domine  Salvum. 
Finally,  July  1st,  1840,  the   Roman  liturgy  was 


officially  re-established  at  Langrcs  by  Bishop 
Parisis,  which  gave  one  of  the  earliest  impulses 
to  a  return  to  unity. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  revived  liturgic 
science  by  his  admirable  pastoral  letter  upon  ec- 
clesiastical studies.  We  may  then  believe  that 
soon  and  throughout  our  beautiful  land,  we  may 
again  repeat  the  old  axiom.  Legem  credendi  stat- 
uat  lex  supplicandi. 

In  1811,  Choron  published  a  pamphlet  upon 
the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  chant  of  the 
Roman  church  in  all  the  churches  of  France. 
His  school  was  suppressed  after  the  revolution  of 
1830.  He  had  meantime  produced  singers  of 
great  merit — Nourrit,  Duprez,  Wartel,  &c.,  &c. 
Choron  rendered  great  services  to  the  music  of 
France  ;  besides  his  Dicl'wnaire  des  Musiciens,  in 
two  volumes,  he  published  in  connection  with  his 
pupil  and  friend  Adrien  de  la  Fage,  an  Encyclo- 
pedie  complete  de  la  Mmique,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. 

In  December  1853,  a  new  school  of  sacred 
music  was  established  at  Paris,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  IMinister  of  public  instruction  and 
church  affairs,  j\I.  Louis  Niedermeyer  is  the  act- 
ing director.  He  was  born  at  Nyons,  a  small 
place  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  of  a  family  origin- 
ally French  and  Protestant,  but  has  since  claim- 
ed and  obtained  the  right  of  French  citizenship. 
Quitting  Switzerland  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  Vienna,  the  pianoforte 
with  Moscheles  and  harmony  with  Forster.  He 
spent  the  next  two  j-ears  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
studying  composition  with  Fioravanti,  chapel- 
master  at  St.  Peter's  and  Zingarelli,  director  of 
the  conservatory  at  Naples,  and  at  the  age  of  19 
produced  an  opera  entitled  //  Reo  per  amore. 
He  settled  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  21  where  he  has 
published  a  large  number  of  melodies,  upon  texts 
by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Casimir  Delavigne, 
Emile  Deschamps,  MiUeveye,  Manzoni,  &c.  His 
Lac  obtained  a  European  reputation.  In  1827 
be  produced  upon  the  Italian  Theatre  a  work  in 
two  acts  La  Casa  nel  hosco ;  then  successively  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  Stradella,  Marie  Stuart  and 
La  Fronde.  With  the  valuable  assistance  of  M. 
Dietsch,  the  skillful  chapelmaster  of  the  Made- 
laine,  and  recently  appointed  chief  of  the  or- 
chestra, at  the  opera  as  successor  to  Girard,  de- 
ceased and  of  M.  d'Ortigue,  author  of  the  great 
Dictionnaire  Liturgique  published  in  1854  by 
Abbe  Migne,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Niedermeyer 
will  produce  pupils  worthy  of  his  pure  and 
classic  taste.  Familiar  with  the  music  of  the 
great  old  masters  through  his  participation  in  the 
concerts  of  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  he  will  be 
able  to  give  a  healthy  impulse  to  contemporary 
sacred  and  efTectually  oppose  the  fall  of  the  art. 
The  Abbot  of  Solesmes,  Prosper  Gueranger, 
has  also  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  liturgy 
by  his  important  publication.  (Institutions  Lit- 
urgiqes,  Annee  liturgique,  and  Historie  de  Sainte 
Cecile.)  But  let  us  return  to  the  history  of  the 
chapel  music. 


The  imperial  chapel  at  the  Tuileries  was  sol- 
emnly dedicated,  Feb.  2,  180G.  Lesueur  was  ap- 
pointed director:  Rev,  Master  of  music,  Rigel  and 
Piccini  organists  and  accompanists.  Before  this 
Paisiello,  director  of  the  chapel  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, had  had  asalar}'  of  12,000  francs  per  annum, 
with  a  dwelling  and  carriage  free.  He  composed 
16  complete  services,  a  grand  mass  for  double 
chorus,  a  Te  Deum  and  prayers  for  the  imperial 
coronation. 

Jan.  1.  1812,  an  order  was  sent  to  Zingarelli. 
then  chapelmaster  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  for 
him  to  compose  a  solemn  mass  for  choir  and  or- 
chestra for  the  imperial  chapel.  For  this  work, 
which  was  composed  in  8  days,  .and  was  execut- 
ed Jan.  12th,  500  francs  were  paid.  In  1814  and 
1815,  great  changes  occurred  in  the  chapel, 
Lesueur  became  joint  superintendent  of  the 
music  to  Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  illustrious  Cher- 
ubini.  Later,  Plantade  joined  these  eminent 
artists  in  the  capacity  of  master  of  the  music. 

March  14,  1820,  a  Requiem  by  Cherubini  was 
sung  at  St.  Denis,  at  the  funeral  services  for  the 
Due  de  Berry. 

May  29,  1825,  were  executed  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  at  Reims,  a  mass  by  Cherubini, 
anthems  and  a  Te  Deum  by  Lesueur.  July  25, 
1830  the  last  mass  by  the  Chapel  Royal,  was 
sung  at  St.  Cloud.  King  Louis  Phillippe  'Laving 
suppressed  the  chapel  this  old  institution  was  not 
revived  until  our  own  day  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  III.,  who  who  has  given  its  di- 
rection to  Auber,  the  illustrious  pupil  of  Cheru- 
bini. 

In  closing  this  paper  let  us  rapidly  review  the 
main  fiicts  in  the  history  of  (Roman  Catholic) 
sacred  music,  as  exhibited  in  the  excellent  cours 
complet  de  plain-chant  published  by  M.  Adrien 
de  la  Fage.  He  devides  plain-chant  into  four 
sections:  1.  Recitation,  2.  Psalmody;  3.  Plain- 
chant  properly  so  called,  4.  Hymnody.  In  the 
remarkable  appendix  to  his  works,  he  makes 
these  four  divisions  correspond  to  the  four  historic 
epochs  of  sacred  music.  His  first  epoch  extends 
from  the  Christian  era  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
A.  D.  300  ;  the  second,  from  Constantine  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  300—600  ;  the  third  from 
Gregory  to  Guido  of  Arezzo,  600 — 1000;  the 
fourth  from  Guido  to  the  time  of  figurative  music, 
1000—1400.  La  Fage  adds  to  them  the  epoch 
of  decay — that  is  from  the  15th  century  to  our 
era.  In  fact,  dramatic  music  ha£  soared  so  high 
in  our  time,  as  to  far  outstrip  its  mother  ;  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  latter  may  yet  be  renew- 
ed and  elevated  if  composers  of  talent  in  general 
would  ociupy  themselves  seriously  with  it  and 
could  be  properly  rewarded  for  their  labors. 

The  most  ancient  hymn  of  Christianity  is 
doubtless  that  sung  at  the  Last  Supper  by  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  after  the  example  of  their  mas- 
ter James  and  Paul  recommended  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  Justin  and  Origen 
mention  hymns  sung  by  the  early  Christians ; 
Eusebius,  John  Chrysostom,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  recommended  song    without  instru- 
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mental  accompaniment.  At  first  the  psalms  of 
the  Jews  were  used,  then  the  septuagint  Bible, 
then  the  old  Latin  version,  which  is  still  in  use  in 
the  Bastilo  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Vatican.  Hymns 
in  verse  date  from  the  third  century. 

Recitation  with  a  sustained  pitch  and  musical 
accent,  was  performed  in  the  synagogue  by  a 
principal  singer,  called  the  Khasan ;  by  the 
Greeks  Protopsalte ;  by  the  later's  Cantor. 

The  canonical  Hours,  or  seven  daily  prayers, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  year  into  determinate 
periods,  were  introduced  in  the  second  epoch. 

"  The  usages  of  the  East  and  Greece  were 
introduced  into  the  West  by  Pope  Damasus  and 
through  the  exertions  of  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  music  of  the 
Prefaces. 

There  was  a  regular  ceremony  of  investiture, 
accompanied  with  a  benediction,  when  one  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  the  singers ;  and  the  candi- 
date was  exhorted  to  sing  with  his  mouth,  what 
he  believed  in  this  heart  and  to  prove  his  faith  by 
his  works.  (Vide  ut  quod  ore  cantas,  eorde 
credas  ;  et  quod  corde  credis  operibus  comprobes.) 

A  singing  school  was  established  under  Pope 
Sylvester  and  St.  Hilaire  ;  the  G'-aduale  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ritual,  the  execution  of  which 
was  given  to  the  most  skillful  ai'tists,  was  named 
from  the  Ambon,  the  slight  elevation  or  step, 
where  they  recited  the  Gospels,  epistles  and 
canons.  In  450,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  ap- 
peared the  fine  books  de  Musica  by  the  learned 
Boethius.  The  school  of  St.  Gregory,  directed 
by  a.  primicier,  was  continued  until  1377,  in  time 
of   Gregory  XI. 

Charlemagne  introduced  the  Roman  ritual  into 
his  chapel  in  France  and  the  organ  gave  great 
vigor  to  the  progress  of  musical  composition. 

The  first  missal  dated  at  Paris  saw  the  light  in 
1507  and  the  Graduel  des  Cliarirevx  was  printed 
in  the  same  city  in  1578. 

Palcstrina  was  charged  with  the  revision  of  tlie 
offices  by  Gregory  XIII.;  before  his  death  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  Graduale,  De  tempore ; 
after  that  event  his  son  caused  the  work  to  be 
finished  by  an  unknown  musician  and  sold  the 
whole  as  the  work  of  his  father.  The  fraud  was 
discovered,  the  contract  was  annulled,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  original  manuscript  disappeared. 

Guidetti,  a  pupil  of  Palestrina,  published  the 
Direcloire  du  Ckoeiir,  the  Office  of  the  Holy 
Week,  the  Passions  and  the  Prefaces;  all  of  which 
had  been  revised  and  appeared  by  Palestrina. 

In  1614  and  1615  an  edition  appeared  at  Rome 
containing  the  reformed  chant,  by  order  of  Paul 
v.,  this  work  was  probably  directed  by  Giovan- 
elli,  the  successor  of  Palestrina,  and  ehapelmaster 
at  the  Vatican.  Similar  editions  appeared  at 
Paris  after  the  year  1636,  published  by  Vitray 
and  Cramois);. 

We  refer  to  the  above  mentioned  work  of  La 
Fage  for  the  bibliography  of  works  upon  tl;e 
plain-chant.  He  gives  a  learned  and  detailed 
list  of  all  the  principal  works  to  be  consulted 
upon  this  subject ;  we  note  in  it : — 

1.  Flores  Musicse  omnes  Cantus  Gregoriani, 
published  at  Strasburgin  1458; 

2.  Antiphonarium  et  Graduale,  Paris,  1649, 
1655  ; 

3.  The  Editiones  at  Nevers,  1658,  1696  and 
1734; 

4.  Methods  of  plain-cha.nt  by  Jumilhac,  Pois- 
son,  Lebeuf,  Gerbert,  Abbe  Roze.  Fetis,  Clement, 
Xisard ; 


5.  Gerbert's  Collection  in  3  vols.  4to; 

6.  Antiphonary  of  St.  Gregory,  edited  b^ 
Lambillotte ; 

7.  Ortigue's  Dictio7ioire  IHurgique. 

We  add  to  this  list  the  7\aite  d'accomparjnement 
du  plain-cliant  by  our  learned  friend,  Stephen 
Morelot,  and  we  have  all  the  necessary  works. 

The  revive  the  ancient  litui-gic  traditions  in  all 
their  purity,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  in  the 
Ploly  Chapel  at  Paris,  a  model  ritual,  which  may 
serve  as  a  type  for  other  churches  and  which 
would  be  marvellously  suited  to  the  beautiful  ar- 
chitecture of  the  edifice. 

A  word  in  closing  upon  choral  singing  in 
France,  which  it  would  seem  must  be  improved 
and  extended  by  the  multiplication  of  the  Or- 
pJions.  Choron,  Wilhem,  Hubert,  Gounod, 
Chene  and  other  professors  less  known  have  de- 
veloped in  the  laboring  classes  a  taste  for  such 
music  which  may  well  be  considered  a  preserva- 
tive against  bad  passions. 

Here  we  have  precious  elements  for  a  glorious 
future  of  the  art ;  we  have  but  to  learn  to  direct 
them  and  we  shall  soon  obtain  grand  resources 
for  all  the  festivals  and  solemnities  both  civil  and 
religious. ' 

Note. — 1\I  M.  Bsizin  and  Pasdeloup  have  just  suceeded  M. 
GouDod  in  the  direction  of  the  Orpher ns.  M.  Delaporte  de- 
votes himself  to  this  matter  with  indefatigable  activity. 


On  Sudimental  Instruction  on  the  Piano. 

BT.  F.    TETERSILEA. 

No.  III. 

Finffer,  Wrist,  and  Elbow  Action  ;  Mechanical  and 
Melodious  Touch — have  been  spoken  of  in  the  for- 
mer letter;  it  has  also  been  stated,  that  mechanical 
and  melodious  touch  stand  to  the  pianist  in  the  same 
relation  as  pencil  and  brush  to  the  painter,  that  the 
he(rinncr  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter.  Even  as 
nature  employs  the  elements  of  matter  in  endless 
variety  and  combination  without  showing  classifica- 
tion, so  does  tlie  artist  in  his  limited  sphere  ;  but  the 
hesinner  needs  the  most  systematical  arrangement, 
division  and  subdivision,  wliether  be  studies  Chem- 
istry, Natural  history  or  Music. 

To  secure  a  correct  mechanical  touch,  it  is  of  the 
most  importance,  that  each  action  (Finger,  Wrist, 
and  Elbow),  should  bo  separately  taught  in  a  suita- 
ble course  of  exercises  and  studies  ;  that  Wrist  action 
must  not  be  employed,  until  Fincer  action  is  thor- 
oughly learned.  It  is  therefore  self-evident,  that  five 
finger  exercises  claim  our  first  attention  ;  bat  before 
I  can  move  another  step,  I  must  speak  of  Accentua- 
tion, the  first  element  of  a  correct  mechanical  touch. 

In  looking  at  the  first  little  lesson  an  intelligent 
pupil  m.ay  naturally  inquire.  What  is  the  object  of 
these  numbers  2-4,  these  barlines  and  measures,  as 
you  call  them  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Music  is  somewhat 
like  the  language  yon  speak  and  read.  Words  are 
arranged  in  the  sentences,  phrases  and  periods,  with- 
out which  arrangement  language  would  be  unintel- 
ligible ;  a  right  application  of  Accent  or  Emph.asis 
is  also  needed,  to  prevent  confusion.  When  you 
read  a  poem,  you  may  notice  particularly  an  accent- 
ed syllable  regularly  followed  by  one  or  two  unac- 
cented ones  ;  this  arrangement  is  called  Rhj/thm.  It 
is  even  so  in  music.  These  numbers  2-4  show,  that 
in  every  measure  are  two  notes — quarter — of  wliich 
the  first  is  the  good  note  (nota  buona)  the  second  the 
bad  note  (nota  cattiva)  or  call  them  tite  accented  and 
unaccented  note  ;  if  you  like  it  better.  But  as  j'our 
lessons  will  soon  become  more  difficult,  and  have  a 
greater  numbei-  and  variety  of  notes  in  every  meas- 
ure, I  will  show  you  a  little  table,  by  which  you  can 
learn  at  once  a  correct  accentation  for  all  future  oc- 
casions ;  It  is  the  ingenious  work  of  Gottfried 
Weber. 


A  measure  or  bar  contains  cither  two  or  three  beats; 
in  the  first  case  it  is  Even  time  (common),  in  the 
second  Uneren  time  (trij)le). 

A.    Eren  time  with  even  divisions. 
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Even  time  wit!i  uneven   divisions. 
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B.      Uneven  time  with  even  divisions. 
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Or  in  smaller  notes. 
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Uneven  time  with  uneven  divisions. 
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The  figure    *  indicates  the  greater,    ^    the  small- 
er accent. 

In  the  group  ^ 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0  '"^<^'="*^  ^"" 
on  the  1,  3,  5,  and  7  note  ;  the  fifth  is  twice  as  strong 
as  the  third  and  seventh,  the  first  twice  as  strong  as 
fifth  ;  there  is  consequently  but  one  heaviest  note  in 
every  bar.  These  accented  notes  are  beats  to  be 
counted ;  accustom  yourself,  while  doing  so  to  indi- 
cate their  relative  force  by  a  corresponding  tone  of 
voice,  don't  say  :  o-o-one,  two-o-o,  drawling  out  each 
word  as  if  you  were  measuring  tape.  Speak  each 
word  short,  brisk  ;  but  one  with  particular  energy. 
Notice  further,  that  it  is  better  to  count  one,  and  tico 
and,  if  four  beats  must  be  counted,  instead  of  one, 
two,  three,  four ;  speak  the  word  and  in  the  lightest 
manner,  and  drop  it,  as  soon  as  the  counting  of  two 
beats  only  becomes  advisable. 

I  return   now   to   the   Five    Finger  exercises    or 
lessons. 
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It  ia  a  stvanfjc  mistake,  to  oonipv  tlie  scholar 
for  tlic  first  few  nioiitlis  with  the  useful  liut  uninter- 
esting;, unharmoninus,  unmelodious  five-finger  exor- 
cises of  Aloi.se  Schmiilt,  Hummel,  Hcrz  anrl  others 
of  the  same  description,  for  they  have  in  the  first 
place  no  musical  interest,  attraction,  and  secondly 
fnrnisli  no  opportunity  for  reading  l)iiss  notes  or  play- 
ing; an  independent  jinrt  with  the  left  hand  ;  hut  the 
eye  must  at  the  very  start  lie  made  accustomed  to 
overlook  to  parts,  and  to  read  the  lower  before  tlie 
upper,  or  no  future  period  will  ever  entirely  repair 
t!ic  mischief  of  merely  reading  the  melody  and  giv- 
ing only  occasionally  attention  to  the  accompaniment. 

If  the  first  lessons  are  to  be  of  any  service,  they 
must  po.ssess  the  follewing  qualites  : 

1.  Compass  of  five  keys.  2.  All  the  attraction  of 
Melody  and  Hhi  thm,  which  any  good  tune  ought  to 
have.  3.  A  suitable  bass,  bj'  which  the  left  hand  is 
trained  equ.il  to,  and  independent  of  tlie  right.  4. 
Last  but  not  least :  The  same  note  mist  not  occur 
twice  or  more  times  in  succession  ;  for  the  same  key 
cannot  be  repeated  correctly,  except  by  a  motion  of 
the  second  finger-joint  (as  in  the  Tremuloj  or  by 
wrist-action,  neither  of  which  the  scholar  has  learn- 
ed yet.  The  itnovoidahie  consequence  would  be  a 
stiff  movement  of  finger  and  wrist  action  combined. 
The  lesson  must  be  so  constructed,  that  the  notes  can 
be  played  in  an  uninterrupted  Je/]nto,  until  a  correct 
finger  action  is  thoroughly  secured. 

The  easy  little  tunes,  recreations  and  amusements, 
(not  possessing  this  quality)  which  are  usually  inter- 
mixed with  the  dry,  repulsive  finger  exercise  like 
sweetmeats  with  bitter  pills  will  not  only  neutralize 
all  the  good  of  the  latter,  but  force  even  on  the  best 
scholar  a  stiff,  entirely  unmechanical  touch,  in  spite 
of  all  the  teacher  may  say. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


For  Bwighfc's  Jourual  of  ^Tiipic. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  Life  and  Works. 

BY    ADOI>F   EERNHAKD    JtARX. 

Translated  from  Dr.  F.  Brendel's  Tleview,  hy 
G.  A.  Schmilt. 
(Corcludei  from  pa^e  .>56.) 
11. 
It  is  not  granted  to  the  artist  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  stand  in  the  frigid  elevation  of  clouds  and 
let  the  nations  and  their  fate  pass  beneath  him,  as  if 
wrrapped  in  mist.  From  the  eighteenth  century 
Goethe  carried  over  into  the  nineteenth  the  spirit  of 
an  age  complete  in  itself,  the  sjiirit  of  plastic  quiet. 
"  Nothing  of  politics,"  said  Stein  *  to  Arndt,t  as  the 
latter  saw  him  walk  with  Goethe,  through  a  cathe- 
dral at  Cologne,  "  the  man  is  too  great  to  take  a  part 
in  our  struggles."  Let  us  rather  say,  Goethe's  soul 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  donble  vision.  Ho 
looked  back  on  tlie  still,  peaceful  world  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  then  again  an  endless  perspective 
full  of  future  generations  opened  before  him.  The 
time  of  strife  he  had  passed  through  in  his  youth. 
Finished,  self  suflirient,  he  could  not  but  bo  cold  and 
unsympathising  with  the  ideas  of  the  times.  A  dif- 
ferent ease  it  was  with  Beethoven.  He  first  came  up- 
on the  stage  in  the  time  of  struggle,  as  a  son  of  the 
epoch  beginning  in  1789.  He  saw  the  world  without 
in  endless  strife,  all  the  forces  unchained  ;  and  just 
so  fate  had  ordained  it  for  him,  to  pass  within  his 
own  heart  through  one  of  the  hardest  struggles  that 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  It  is  well-known  that 
he  was  hard  of  hearing  already  in  the  time  of  the  2d 
symphony.  Afterwards  he  became  deaf.  Weak- 
minded  critics,  as  an  excuse,  as  it  were,  for  his  grand- 
est works,  pretended  that  he  was  crazy  too.  Others 
attempt  to  deduce  his  "  errors  "  from  this  deafness. 
Marx,  however,  clearly  proves  —  if  there  be  need  of 
proof  at  this   day  —  that  his   deafness  did  not  affect 

*  Prus.ol.'ia  minister. 

I  Professor  at  Ronn  and  famous  champion  of  tlie  German 
cause  against  Napoleon. 


his  musical  creative  genius  ;  that  it  merely  entered 
the  "  outer  halls  "  of  his  art,  merely  injured  his 
(piano)-playing. 

The  result  of  his  struggles  and  this  lively  symp.a- 
thy  with  the  world  without  him,  is  his  third  sympho. 
ny,  the  Eroica.  It  was  first  dedicated  to  Napoleon 
Beethoven,  full  of  the  grand  ideas  of  the  republic  of 
Plato,  saw  in  him  the  hero,  who  endeavored  as  a  ty- 
rant, as  a  dictator,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Greeks 
understood  the  word,  to  restore  a  disjointed  common- 
wealth. To  celebrnfe  this  hero,  Beethoven  wrote 
the  symphony,  "  Bonaparte."  When  the  news 
reached  him  that  this  hero  had  "  soiled  himself  by  a 
grease-spot,"  as  Heine  expresses  it,  Beethoven 
chanced  the  title  and  the  work  appeared,  entitled, 
"  Sinfonia  eroica  composta  per  festpg(]iore  il  sovrenire 
d  '?/n  r/rand  'nomo.^'  It  is  ascertained,  beyond  doubt, 
that  "  the  Eroica"  was  finished  before  Beethoven  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Napoleon  having  declared  himself 
emperor.  This  refutes  all  the  nonsense  concerning 
changes  which  Beethoven  was  said  to  have  made  in 
the  Eroica  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  French 
republic.  Marx  took  the  trouble  of  thoroughly  prov- 
ing this  nntrue.  His  refutation  of  Oulibicbeff  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  pass.ages  of  the  book.  The 
Russian  holds,  like  Fetis,  the  opinion,  that  the  second 
movement  of  the  Eroica  was  really  nothing  liut  the 
Finale  of  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The  difference 
in  key,  the  absolute  absence  of  all  connection  between 
the  two  movements,  then  the  historical  facts,  and 
last  of  all  the  C  minor  symphony  itself,  as  we  sliall 
see,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  this  view  is  superficial 
and  arbitrary. 

It  is  a  different  thing  with  Wagner's  view.  AVag- 
ner  does  not  take  the  historical  facts  info  account. 
His  explanation  of  the  Eroica  is  based  on  the  inner 
life,  on  motives  simply  taken  from  the  nature  of  man. 
He  sees  in  the  hero  the  full,  the  whole  man.  In 
accordance  v/ith  this,  Wagner  states  the  artistic 
contents  of  the  work  as  the  manifold,  powerfully 
mingled  emotions  of  a  strong,  perfect  individualitj'' 
to  which  nothing  human  is  alien,  hut  which  contains 
within  itself  all  that  is  truly  humane,  and  sets  them 
forth  in  such  a  way,  as  to  arrive,  after  most  open- 
heartedly  showing  all  the  noblest  passions,  at  a  most 
satisfactory  perfect  .statement  of  its  nature,  combining 
most  sympathetic  tenderness  with  most  enerietic 
strength,  &c.  (Marx  I.  283.)  This  view  is  not  in  op- 
position with  the  work.  It  merely  generalizes,  as 
Marx  correctly  observes,  the  idea,  which  prompted 
Beethoven  to  write  the  work.  This  "  music  of  the 
idea  "  was  the  momentous  progress  on  the  path  of 
which  Beethoven  entered  in  the  Eroica.  While 
music  until  then  had  only  expressed  emotions,  it  now 
began  to  represent  life,  that  is  to  say,  complete  situa- 
tions of  life,  with  its  own  means,  according  to  the 
idea,  to  the  idealized  image,  which  had  formed  itself 
in  the  artist  (Marx  I.  281).  Music  proceeded  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  poetry.  The  latter  began 
with  the  epos  and  ended  with  lyrics  ;  the  epic  ele- 
ment was  introduced  into  music  at  the  beginning  of 
our  century  by  Beethoven.  We  have  to  deny  dur- 
selves  the  pleasure  of  following  M.arx  in  the  excel- 
lent analysis,  which  he  gives  of  this  instrumental 
epic.  We  merely  mention,  what  real  pleasure  his 
exposition  of  the  Finale  gave  us.  To  us  likewise 
it  always  appeared  like  the  image  of  peace,  the  ob- 
ject of  war. 

We  need  not  be  astoni.shed  that  the  Eroica  pleased 
less  than  a  symphony  by  Eberl,  according  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  "  Allqemeive  musikalische  Zeitnnri."  The 
thinking-apparatus  of  the  public  is  ponderous,  and 
the  critic  is  as  a  rule  hut  the  obliging  tribune  of  this 
unorganic  mass  of  people,  called  public.  That  need 
not  surprise  us.  Oulibicheff,  after  all  a  man  of 
Esprit,  hears  in  one  place  of  the  first  movement,  the 
death-rattle,  expressed  with  that  "  truth  too  faithful," 
which  becomes  an  untruth  in  the  domain  of  art. 
Marx  (I.  303)  reminds  him  of  the  man  possessed  by 


an  evil  spirit  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  of  Lear, 
Othello,    CEsehylus,    Dante,    &e.       Useless   lalior ! 
Why  trouble  such  persons,  that  find  to  this  day,  Lear 
too  awful,  Richard  III  too  fearful 
(To  bo  continued.) 


Ludwig  Rellstab. 

(Continued  from  paf^e  37.3.1 

Meanwhile,  he  transferred  his  place  of  residence  to 
Frankfort-on-theOder,  in  order  to  be  able  to  under- 
take, free  from  interruption,  greater  works.  Ho  here 
drew  u|-)  the  plot  for  his  tragedy  of  Karl  dtr  Kilhne, 
which  he  afterwards  completed  at  Weimar.  He  now 
commenced  his  travels,  continuing  them  almost  every 
year  to  his  death,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  on  the 
one  hand,  by  intercourse  with  eminent  persons  or 
suggestive  characters  in  the  social  and  artistic  world, 
matter  for  his  productions,  and,  on  the  other,  in  order 
to  elevate  himself  by  the  charms  and  magnificence  of 
nature,  which  he  loved  like  a  child. 

We  accompany  him  with  interest  to  Dresden,  where, 
during  1821,  he  passed  a  pleasant  time — associating, 
as  he  did,  with  C.  M.  von  Weber  and  Ludwig  Tieck 
— and,  especially,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  celebra- 
ted evening  readings  of  Tieck  ;  to  Bairenth,  where 
Jean  Paul  most  cordially  welcomed  him  in  the  bosom 
of  his  familv,  and  where  in  the  "  Fantaisie"  and 
"  Eremitagej"  now  so  well  known  through  the  "  Sie- 
bonkiis,''  and  more  especially  in  the  little  hostelry  of 
the  wonderful  "  Fran  Rollwenzel,"  he  enjoyed  many 
hours  of  the  most  interesting  conversation,  and  con- 
ceived the  highest  respect  for  the  great  poet;  to 
Weimar,  where  he  made  a  lengthened  sojourn  ;  where 
he  was  a  constant  vi-sitor  of  Giiihe's  daughter-in-law, 
Ottilie  von  Guthe,  and  where  on,  several  evenings,  he 
was  present,  with  Zelter,  at  the  parties  in  Gothe's 
house,  often  deeply  moved  by  the  great  poet,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  not  feeling  captivated  by  his  aristocrat- 
ic and  reserved  demeanor,  particularly  when  he 
remembered  Jean  Paul.  We  here  find  him  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Johanna  Sehossenbauer — the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher — Hummel, 
Ricmer  and  Eberwein.  We  likewise  are  informed  of 
an  interesting  evening  at  Gothe's,  when  Zelter  intro- 
duced his  pupil,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  then  twelve  years 
old,  to  the  prince  of  poetry,  filling  the  latter  with 
surprise  and  admiration  at  the  boy's  great  musical 
talent. 

In  Heidelberg,  Rellstab  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Krenzer,  and  that  original,  Tliibaut,  so  esteemed  for 
his  old  Italian  Gesangverein,  and  whose  work,  on  the 
Purity  of  Music,  created  a  sensation  in  its  time. 
Welcker,  Moriz  Arndt,  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  F.  Hcbel, 
and  Caroline  Pichler  pass  before  our  gaze,  and  we 
possess  from  Rellstab's  pen  characteristic  sketches, 
which,  with  as  much  penetration  as  love,  exhibit  to  ns 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  these  various  individuals. 
What  captivates  us  most,  however,  is  Rellstab's  inter- 
course, in  182.T,  with  Beethoven,  the  sick  genius, 
nearlv'crushed  by  his  mournful  fate.  What  we  glean 
from  this  residence  of  Rellstab  in  Vienna  is  not 
important  in  an  artistic  light;  he  often  visited  Beet- 
hoven, and  conversed  with  him  by  means  of  a  writing- 
tahlet ;  but,  as  far  as  Rellstab  is  concerned,  the  Beet- 
hoven conversations  are  worthy  of  attention,  because 
the  touching  tenderness  with  which  the  young  poet 
was  treated  called  forth,  in  his  Reise  ifiltlieilnnrjen,  one 
of  those  admirable  sketches,  where  overfiowing  sensi- 
bility and  respect  for  the  object  described  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  most  artistic  form  of  style. 

If  we  east  a  glance  over  the  career  of  our  friend  up 
to  this  time,  and  also  recollect  the  condition  of  political 
newspapers  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the  limited 
interest  p;)ssessed  by  the  articles  for  the  general  read- 
ing public,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man  of  Rellstab's 
tafent,  thus  cultivated  and  precisely  in  its  prime, 
would,  if  gained  over  for  a  journal,  invest  with  pre- 
ponderating importance  any  paper  for  which  his 
services  might  he  secured.  In  addition  to  this  is  the 
fact,  that  on  returning  from  his  interesting  travels  in 
Ger'manv,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  to  Berlin,  Rellstab 
found  that  capital  in  a  state  of  art-enthusiasm  produced 
by  Henrietta  Sontag,  and  which  formed  a  glaring 
contrast  to  his  travelling  impressions.  A  reflex  of 
his  opinions  on  this  head  is  to  be  found  in  the  saucily 
satirical  sketch  of  character,  published  under  the  title 
o{  Vie schSne  Henrietta,  a  sketch,  in  which  so  delicately 
clear  a  light,  speaking  in  in  a  literary  sense,  was  cast 
upon  sundry  individuals  in  Berlin,  besides  the  fair 
idol  of  the  dav,  that  the  author's  reputation  in  the 
capital  was  firmly  established  from  that  moment.  For 
a  feiiilleton  writer  the  ground  was  sufficiently  pre- 
pared ■  the  only  thine-  needed  was  the  seed  from  which 
not  only  the  varied  pictures  of  Berlin  society,  but  also 
the  serious  truths  of  scientific  and  arristie  life  shut  up. 

The  then  editor  of  the  Vosnische  Zeitiing  was  Herr 
Lessin-',  a  commissary  of  justice,  and  descended  from 
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a  branch  of  the  family  of  tlie  celebrated  poet  and 
critic  of  the  same  name.  This  gentleman  secured 
the  young  author's  services.  On  the  31st  October, 
1826,  Kellstab's  first  criticism  appeared  in  the  J'o.^si- 
sche  ZeituDg.  His  talent  for  communicatinfi;  art 
impressions,  and  conveying  in  his  writings  the  inner- 
most thoughts  of  tliD  public,  went  on  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  attained  its  culminating  point  in  18+7, 
after  which  date  the  political  life  of  Germany,  nay, 
more,  of  Europe,  entered  a  completely  new  phase. 
Pecuniary  losses,  occasioned  by  the  year  of  the 
revolution,  and  many  other  dispiriting  causes, crippled, 
in  some  degree,  his  mental  energy.  His  opinions  and 
feelings  would  not  accomodate  themselves  to  the  new 
developement  of  political  life,  and  he  abandoned  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  usual  labors.  We  must, 
therefore,  bear  in  mind  the  period  we  have  mentioned 
if  we  would  properly  appreciate  the  services  he 
rendered  to  newspaper  literature. 

With  tlie  greatest  possible  impartiality — for  the  love 
of  truth  shall  have  as  great  a  share  as  friendship  in 
our  sketch — we  will  go  through  Kellstab's  musical 
criticisms  belonging  to  this  part  of  our  subject.  We 
are  presented  with  a  picture  gallery  of  the  artistic 
individualities  who  shone,  during  a  peri.jd  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  m  the  art-Hrmamentof  theeducated 
world.  We  first  read  notices  of  Mad.  Sontag,  Cata- 
lani,  Schechner,  Se.ssi,  Heincfottcr,  and  Milder. 
Subsequent  years  make  us  acquainted  with  nnmmel, 
Eraulein  von  Schatzel,  Paganini,  and  Schroder-Dev- 
rient.  To  these  we  must  add  the  names  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Kalkbrenner,  Wild,  the  brothers  Miiller,  and 
Mad.  Schechner- Wagen.  After  1835,  there  appear 
in  the  foreground  artists  better  known,  and  more 
popular  at  the  present  day.  Among  these  we  make 
the  acquaintance  in  their  most  brilliant  impersonations 
of  the  more  or  less  important  members  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  who  belonged  for  some  time  to  that  establish- 
ment. Herren  Bader,  Mantius,  Krause,  the  ladies 
Von  Fassmann,  Louise  Schlegel  (ilad.  Krii^tcr),  and 
Tuczeck,  excite  our  lively  interest,  while  the  concert- 
room,  as  well  as  the  stage,  is  from  time  to  time 
transiently  illuminated  by  stars  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dor. Clara  No%'ello  and  Pauline  Garcia,  the  Sisters 
Milanollo  and  Jenny  Lind,  Viouxtemps,  Thalberg, 
De  Beriot,  Liszt,  and  other  great  artists  come  under 
this  category.  There  is  no  scarcity  either  of  elaborate 
judgments  on  eminent  art  productions,  both  novckies 
and  revivals.  We  read  with  lively  interest  minutely 
critical  notices  of  Bach's  Pa^sionsimisih,  of  Fifhlio^ 
of  Bernhard  Klein's  David,  of  lAw&'sSlehai  Schla/er, 
of  Mendelssohn's  music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  of  other  works 

(To  be  continued). 


Church.  Music  in  Hew  York, 

Trinity  Church  Corporation  is  the  richest  religious 
institution  in  the  country,  and  has  under  its  manage- 
ment one  church  (Trinity)  and  three  chapels,  viz ; 
Trinity  Chapel,  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's. 

Trinity  Church  stands  on  Broadway,  at  the  head  of 
Wall  street,  and  is  widely  known  for  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  its  architecture,  and  the  height  of  its  steeple, 
which  is  the  tallest  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  in  the 
lower,  or  business  part  of  the  city,  and  its  congrega- 
tion is  composed  mainly  of  the  floating  population — 
hence  it  has  been  designated  the  Metropolitan  Church. 

The  music  of  Trinity,  which  is  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  style,  has  always  been  quite  celebrated 
for  its  excellence,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  is  appro- 
priated annually  to  its  maintenance.  Dr.  Hodges, 
who  officiated  as  organist  here  for  many  years,  and 
had  many  admirers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  was 
afflicted  with  paralysis  some  two  years  since,  from 
which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.  He  is  now 
residing  at  West  Point,  and  has  been  succeeded  bv 
Mr.  H.  S.  Cutler;  formerly  of  the  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Boston,  who  fully  sustains  for  the  music  of  this 
church  the  high  reputation  which  it  has  always  borne. 

The  organ  is  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  exten- 
sive, ever  constructed  in  this  country,  with  one 
exception — that  built  for  St.  Joseph's  Roirian  Catholic 
Church  at  Alhany.iby  Simmons  &  Willcox,  of  Boston. 
It  cost  about  twelve  tliousand  dollars,  and  was  built 
in  the  year  1846,  by  Henry  Erben,  of  this  city,  under 
the  supervision  and  after  the  designs  of  Dr.  Edward 
Hodges.  It  has  three  manuals,  the  keys  of  each 
giving  a  distinct  foot  tone,  and  contains  44  stops, 
which  is  not  an  unusual  number,  but  each  one  of 
these  represents  a  much  greater  number  of  pipes  than 
in  most  organs  :  there  is  one  thirti/-iwo  foot  stop  in  the 
organ. 

The  base  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  of 
the  Gothic  order,  in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of 
the  church,  40  feet  in  height,  of  solid  oak,  richly 
carved,  and  was  designed  by  Richard  Upjohn,  Esq., 
architect  of  the  cliurch. 

The  music  of  this  church  is  what  is  technically 
termed  the  choral,  or  cathedral  service,  which  consists 


in  introduction  by  the  Priest  or  Minister  on  a  given 
monotone,  with  responses  by  the  choir  in  full  harmony, 
and  it  is  the  only  church  in  this  country  where  it  is 
carried  out  in  its  integrity.  The  choir  is  composed 
of  hoys,  sixteen  in  number,  who  sing  the  soprano  and 
alto  parts,  with  six  men  to  balance  them  in  tenor  and 
bass.  All  are  placed  in  the  chancel  after  the  English 
stvle,  which  is  said  by  the  highest  authority  in  such 
matters  to  be  the  ordy  proper  place.  They  are  robcil 
in  white  surplices,  and  ranged  on  the  Decani  and 
Cantoris  sides,  facing  each  other  ;  the  chants,  psalms, 
etc.,  are  chanted  antiphonally,  the  full  choir  coming 
in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  Gloria.  In  connection 
with  the  church  a  Chorister's  School  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  the  choristers,  who  belong 
mostly  to  the  middle  and  wealthy  classes.  Two 
hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  their  musical  instruc- 
tion, which  is  directed  most  efficiently  and  thoroughly 
by  Mr.  Cutler,  organist  of  the  church.  None  are 
admitted  to  this  school  except  those  who  can  pass  a 
critical  examination,  both  as  regards  natural  musical 
capacity  and  quality  of  voice.  Tlieir  ages  range 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Cutler  has  discovered 
that  one  of  these  boys,  Walter  Fernandez,  of  Spanish 
birth,  and  now  about  12  years  of  age,  possesses  a 
soprano  voice  most  remarkable  for  its  upAvard  com- 
pass, which  extends  to  C  in  alt. — almost  the  higliest 
note  ever  attempted  by  the  most  noted  fjmale  saprano 
singers.  Mr.  Cutler's  voluntaries  are  short,  and 
always  extemporized. 

Trinity  Chapel  is  located  on  2.")th  street,  near 
Broadway,  and  was  liuilt  in  18.5.'5  at  a  cost,  including 
ground,  of  S22.'5,nO(1.  It  is  a  remarkably  sub^t.'intial 
structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  mcnsnrcs  180  feet 
in  its  extreme  length  inside.  The  walls  are  built  of 
free  stone  and  lined  with  the  French  Caen  stone.  The 
internal  decorations  and  ornamentations  are  of  the 
polychromatic  style,  finished  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  arcliltecture 
throughout.  It  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  f.isliion- 
able  quarters  of  the  city,  and  its  congregation  is  miide 
yip  of  the  ^life  of  New  York  society.  The  organ, 
when  completed,  will  he  one  of  the  first  class,  with  44 
stops,  but  at  present  not  more  than  half  that  number 
are  in  use;  it  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  chancel, 
entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  congregation. 
The  design  and  peculiarities  of  arrangements  are 
those  of  Doct.  Hodges  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the 
builders  are  IMcssrs,  Hall  &  Lorbnirh  of  this  city. 

The  organist,  Mr.  William  H.  Walter,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  much  experience,  having  served  in  this  parish 
fifteen  years,  and  played  in  all  of  its  churches  ;  he  is 
the  author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  a  verv  superior 
collection  of  music,  and  his  style  of  playing  shows 
that  he  is  possessed  of  a  most  thorough  and  cultivated 
taste.  He  is  fortunately  not  at  all  hampered  by  the 
caprices  of  clergy  or  congregation  in  his  selections, 
which  occupy  a  position  midwav  between  the  ancient 
English,  and  modern  secular  quasi  operatic  schools, 
and  embrace  within  their  scope  the  compositions  of 
such  asPurccll,  Boj'ce.  Doct.  Nares,  Clarke  Whitfield. 
.Jackson,  and  Doct  Hodges,  together  with  many  of 
his  own  ;  his  voluntaries  are  selected  mainly  from  the 
chefs  d'  cenvre  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  The  choir  is  a 
double  quartette,  comprising  six  professional  singers 
and  two  amateurs  ;  we  can  safely  say  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  second  to  none  in  New  York  ;  in  fact  the  congre- 
gation— being  a  very  appreciative  one — would  only 
tolerate  the  best  of  music.  The  sum  of  S2500  is 
appropriated  annually  for  music  in  this  Chapel. 

Many  of  our  church  choirs  contain  amateurs  who 
become  eminent  in  the  course  of  time  as  musicians, 
and  these  are  great  incentives  to  their  joining  in  this 
capacity,  for,  in  the  absence  of  Conservatoires  de 
Musiqne  in  this  country,  many  persons,  finding  them- 
selves possessed  of  musical  abilities,  enter  the  service 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  facilities  here 
extended  for  practice ;  and,  at  last,  the  finest  voices 
and  most  skillful  performers,  gro^v  into  notoriety 
through  this  means.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  not 
a  few  of  our  puldic  singers. 

At  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  Varick  street,  there  is  an 
organ  built  by  Thomas  Robjohn,  in  1841,  which, 
though  over  twenty  years  old,  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
celebrated  for  its  diapasons.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  rich 
black-walnut  case,  of  the  Grecian  style,  very  highly 
ornamented.  Mr.  George  F.  Bristow,  formerly  of 
St.  George's  Church,  is  the  organist,  and,  as  his 
merits  are  well  known,  we  will  not  speak  of  them  in 
detail  on  the  present  oceassion.  The  choir  is  a  qin\r- 
tette,  made  up  of  the  following  :  soprano.  Mrs.  Holder, 
alto,  Mme.  Stoepcl  ;  tenor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Good  ;  and 
basso,  Jlr.  Henry  Tucker.  Their  execution  of  the 
music  displays  much  beauty  and  grace. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  on  Broadway,  adjoining  the 
Astor  House,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  city 
churches,  and  contains  an  organ  built  in  England  by 
one  England  of  London,  some  sixty  years  ago.  It 
was  a  good  one  in  its  day,  but  has  been  very  materi- 
ally altered,  and  the  character  of  jt  entirely  changed 


It  is  presided  over  bv  Mr.  Michael  Erben,  a  brother 
of  Henry  Erben.  the  celebrated  organ  builder,  and 
son  of  Peter  Erben,  formerly  ortranist  of  Old  Trinity 
Church.  He  is  a  most  able  performer,  and  one  thor- 
ouirhly  qualified  in  every  way  to  direct  the  music  of 
this  church.  The  choir  is  a  double  quartette,  and 
the  music  is  finished  and  thorough  in  every  particu- 
lar.— Ereninq   Transcrittt. 

Dbtgjjfs  loiiriml  of  lllnsk. 

BOSTON,  FEB.  23.   1B(U. 

Music   in   this    Nn7.iBER.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martha."  I'iano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence- 

New  Series. 

No.  VII. 

A  Week  in  Dresden,  Concluded. 

Berlin,  Dec.  27,  1860. 
Mncli  more  might  be  told  of  that  week  ;  but 
I  must  make  an  end  of  it,  simply  recalling  of  the 
ne.\t  (lay's  experiences  (Nov.  2).  first  a  morning 
delightfully  spent,  with  an  artist  for  a  guide,  and 
with  a  musician,  full  of  fresh  enthusiasm  for  all 
things  beautiful,  for  companion,  among  the  fa- 
mous paintings.  We  went  first  to  the  atelier  of 
Professor  Hiibner,  who  has  .so  admirably  cata- 
logued the  Dresden  gallery,  and  spent  a  pleasant 
half  hour  in  examining  his  poetiu  designs  for  the 
Treppenhaus,  or  entrance  hall  or  stairway,  of  the 
roval  gallery,  in  which  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Art  and  Civilization  are  presented  in  a  series  of 
e.xquisite  allegorical  frescoes  —  for  he  too  is  one 
of  those  industrious  geniuses,  who, —  like  Corne- 
lius, like  Kaulbach  (in  the  Treppenhaus  of  the 
Berlin  Museum),  Schnorr  (in  the  Niobelungen 
frescoes  at  Munich),  Schwind  (in  his  legend  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  minstrel 
contest  at  the  Wartburg  —  the  best  of  tliem  all, 
to  my  mind)  —  keeps  perpetually  weaving,  over 
all  the  walls  of  German  palaces,  the  rainbow 
web  of  classic  and  Teutonic  fable,  and  heroic 
memories,  and  moral  meanings.  With  this  oblig- 
ing, informed  Virgil  for  a  guide  and  an  interpre- 
ter, we  ascended  into  the  Paradise  of  the  Royal 
Gallery.  (Pardon  the  inaccuracy — Virgil,  I 
believe,  never  got  beyond  the  Inferno ;  —  much 
that  you  find  in  these  galleries,  however,  -n'ould 
justify  the  use  of  the  latter  term  ;  for  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  of  the  old  painters  could  resist 
the  fascination  of  such  subjects  as  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  agonies  of  sinners.)  And  so  we 
saw  the  Raphael  JIaiJonna,  and  the  Correggios, 
and  the  Titians,  and  the  Holbein,  and  the  other 
immortals ;  saw  much  in  each  that  we  shoulil  not 
have  seen  with  our  mere  dilettanti  laymen's  eyes; 
among  the  rest  a  little  picture  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Da  Vinci,  of  which  the  authorship  was 
first  discovered  by  internal  evidence  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  afterwards  conclusively  confirmed  by 
dociiments.  The  exposition  of  the  evidence,  in 
the  painting  itself,  was  such  a  lesson  in  Art  as 
one  seldom  gets  in  wandering  through  famous 
galleries,  who  is  not  himself  a  painter.  Our 
guide  is ;  so  we  must  let  him  return  to  his  rain- 
bow -B'caving  ;  while  we,  left  like  two  children  in 
a  field  of  flowers,  roam  about  awhile  longer,  from 
picture  to  picture,  -wherever  anything  attracts, 
without  aim  or  method,  without  haste  or  rest, 
until  the  sense  is  weary  and  one  sees  more  with 
the  eyes  shut  than  open.  Everybody  knows  that 
no  occupation  fatigues  brain  and  body  so  soon,  as 
looking  about   in  a  picture  gallery.     The  reason 
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is,  because  it  is  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  neither  occupation  nor  release  from  it, 
neither  study  nor  amusement,  neither  worlc  nor 
rest ;  but  a  sort  of  uncertain,  contradictory  dis- 
tractinp;  Umbo  between  both  states;  it  has  neither 
the  active  repose  of  concentrated  and  creative 
thoufrht,  nor  the  passive  repose  of  pure  abandon, 
flinjring  all  thought  away  ;  a  hundred  things  half 
occupy  you,  but  none  occupies  entirely;  a  hun- 
dred lovelinesses  seem  to  fascinate  and  to  seize 
hold  of  you,  but  not  one  has  possession  of  you. 
Such  is  the  fatality  of  "  doing  "  picture  galleries; 
■while  he  who  goes  to  study  or  to  copy,  in  right 
earnest,  may  stay  there  all  the  hours  of  daylight 
and  come  away  no  more  fatigued  than  mother 
Earth  by  spinning  on  her  axis.  Yet  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  is  not  good  to  look  and  see  all  one 
can.  The  lesson  o(  all  this  is,  simply,  do  not  try 
to  see  more  than  you  can,  at  once ;  leave  off 
when  the  brain  groxvs  wear}' ;  look  as  long  as 
looking  is  a  real  delight,  and  not  a  fancied  one 
painfully  pressed  upon  you  by  an  avaricious  sense 
of  duty.  In  such  fresh  hours  some  things,  the 
best  things,  at  any  rate  the  best  things  for  you, 
will  certainly  commit  themselves  to  your  memo- 
ry, without  much  trouble  or  anxiety  on  )'our 
part.  To  be  sure,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
one  who  is  in  a  hurry,  who,  like  all  travellers, 
finds  himself  continually  in  the  tantalizing  dilem- 
ma of  splendid  opportunities  and  short  time. 
But  we  are  continually  reminded  that  opportu- 
nltj'  is  twofold  ;  there  is  both  outward  and  Inward 
opportunity,  or,  in  the  technieal  phrase  of  meta- 
physics, objective  and  subjective  opportunity ; 
and  either  without  the  other  profiteth  a  man  lit- 
tle. Food  is  good,  but  not  without  appetite,  and 
appetite  is  fever  without  food. 

Secondly,  a  play  of  Shakspeare  in  a  German 
theatre.  One  could  strain  a  point,  and  even  go 
out  of  time  and  out  of  mood,  to  seize  such  an 
opportunity.  (How  inconsistent  we,  like  most 
preachers,  are  !).  For  have  we  not  often  heard 
it  said,  that  nowhere  can  one  see  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  .so  well  done,  so  conscientiously  and 
so  artistically  in  all  its  parts,  as  in  the  Royal  thea- 
tre'in  Dresden?  And  that  there  are  few  Shak- 
spearian  actors  in  our  day  superior  or  equal  to 
Herr  Dawison.  So  we  went  to  see  him  enact 
King  Richard  HI.  He  certainly  has  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  great  actor,  though  I  should  not  (at 
least  from  this  experience)  think  of  comparing 
him  to  the  elder,  or  even  to  the  younger  Booth. 
He  has  thoroughly  studied  and  conceived  his 
part,  and  gives  you  a  consistent  individuality. 
There  is  subtilty  and  magnetism  in  him.  You 
are  impressed  with  power,  and  of  the  masculine 
imaginative  sort.  But  we  in  America  have  cer- 
tainly seen  greater.  In  his  utterance  he  is  not 
free  from  a  certain  French  nasal  tone,  which 
seems  to  be  a  common  trick  of  German  actors. 
In  Berlin  one  might  take  this  for  a  tradition  from 
the  times  of  Frederic  the  Great.  The  acting  and 
scenic  presentation  of  the  piece,  too,  as  a  whole, 
was  good,  better  than  one  sees  on  an  American 
stage — so  far  as  it  went.  But  the  expectation  of 
completeness  was  not  met.  There  were  large 
and  most  extraordinary  omissions  and  curtail- 
ments. Here,  to  be  sure,  were  no  bad  actors; 
several  were  excellent: — i-efreshing  contrast  to 
our  cheap,  demoralizing  system  of  trusting  to  the 
attraction  of  one  great  actor,  while  all  the  se- 
condary parts  are  caricatured.  In  Germany 
you  see  artistic   conscience   even   in  a   theatre. 


There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  could  but  an- 
noy a  lover  of  Shakespeare,  and  all  the  [more  if 
he  chanced  also  to  be  musical.  The  tent  scene 
of  Richard,  the  vision,  was  accompanied  by  fits 
and  starts  of  miserable  melo-dramatic  music  in 
the  orchestra  (RIetz  did  not  conduct  that  night)  ; 
— not  such  music  as  Beethoven  put  to  "Egmont," 
or  Mendelssohn  to  the  Fairies,  but  a  poor,  sul- 
phurous, blue  light  kind  of  instrumental  spulcerei 
by  some  obscure  composer,  no  doubt  manufactur- 
ed for  the  occasion,  which  seemed  entirely  im- 
true  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  German 
Art.  I  must  believe  it  to  be  exceptional.  For 
an  overture,  too,  was  played  that  by  Cherubini 
to  Elisa,  a  thing  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter from  Richard. 

Nov.  3.  The  golden  harvest  moon  episode  is 
over.  A  cold  Novemberish  day,  colorless  and 
black,  for  my  last  in  Dresden.  But  if  the  morn- 
ing frown  without  there  is  summer  within.  The 
violin  is  willing ;  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach, 
toccatas,  passacailles,  what  not,  pass  otT  the  fore- 
noon very  satisfactorily,  interspersed  with  chat 
with  artists. 

In  the  evening  Weber's  Precioaa.  at  the  Opera 
— or  rather,  somebody's  four-act  Gipsy  drama  of 
Preciosu,  with  dance  and  music  by  Weber.  This 
was  an  experience  to  give  one  a  new  faith  in  the 
stage.  It  was  the  pure  ideal  of  romance  ;  a  thing 
so  free  from  any  taint  of  coarseness,  commonness, 
flat  sentimentality  or  dullness,  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  enact  itself  immediately  in  the  vision- 
ary chambers  of  the  brain,  than  in  an  artificial 
theatre.  It  was  altogether  beautiful,  in  music, 
scenery  and  action.  The  impression  it  produced 
was  fresh  and  sweet  as  spring.  Mere  light  and 
pretty  fancy  as  the  little  play  is  in  itself,  it  be- 
comes so  etherial  and  transparent  in  von  Weber's 
music,  and  somehow  music,  stage-machinery  and 
actors  all  conspired  so  happily  to  make  an  exqui- 
site poetic  whole  of  it,  that  its  effect  on  the 
mind  was  far  more  edifying  than  that  of  many 
things  which  contain  more  matter  and  aim  high- 
er. One  only  wished  that  there  were  more  of  the 
music;  for  what  there  is  of  it  is  of  the  very  finest, 
most  imaginative  that  ever  came  from  Weber's 
brain.  The  overture,  the  song  of  Preclosa,  the 
Gipsy  dances  and  marches,  are  perfect  in  their 
way  ;  and  rendered  that  time  by  an  orchestra  and 
chorus,  under  Rietz's  direction,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. That  scene  of  the  Gipsy  encampment  in 
the  woods  by  moonlight,  with  the  well  known 
chorus :  Im  Walde,  was  the  most  ideal  whole  of 
music,  scenery  and  grouping  that  I  over  witness- 
ed. The  moonlight  was  real.  The  perfection  to 
which  the  arts  of  scenery  and  stage  effect  are 
carried  in  the  best  theatres  in  Germany  would 
astonish  some  of  our  friends,  who  rest  so  happily 
in  the  belief  that  the  Boston  Theatre  and  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Music  beat  the  world  in 
these  ingenious  contrivances.  Let  them  see  Pre- 
cioKa  as  I  saw  it  in  Dresden,  or  Oheron  as 
in  Munich,  or  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  as 
in  the  Berlin  Schauspielhaus,  or  Lohengrin  as  in 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  house,  and  they  will 
think  Boston  and  New  York  a  century  behind 
the  age  in  these  things.  The  way  that  one  scene 
melts  into  another  sometimes  is  magical ;  more 
like  "dissolving  views"  than  like  any  mechanical 
result  of  wheels  and  arms  and  pulleys.  The  part 
of  the  Gypsy  maiden,  Preclosa, — of  course  a 
stolen  child  of  noble  parentage — who  exercises  a 
supreme  sway  among  the  swarthy  lawless  tribe 


through  the  pure  spell  of  her  beauty  and  her 
goodness,  and  who  like  a  clear  star  therefore  ra- 
diates a  steady,  holy  lustre  through  the  clouds  and 
wild  woods  of  the  story,  found  a  quite  poetic 
presentation  in  the  person,  voice  and  action  of 
Fraulein  Ulrich.  Dawison,  as  the  Gypsy  chief, 
si^emed  perfectly  at  home.  It  was  a  delightful 
thing  to  see  and  hear  for  once  ;  and  I  should  fear 
to  see  it  a  second  time,  lest  the  complete  charm 
could  not  be  repeated.  The  music,  every  bit  of 
it,  was  choice  and  healthy.  Having  to  leave 
Dresden  very  early  in  the  morning,  one  could 
not  carry  away  a  more  charming  last  impression 
of  it.  And  that  journey  was  to  take  me  to  the 
WeiJmacJilf!  Contnla.,  or  "  Christmas  Oratorio"  of 
Bach  the  next  afternoon,  in  Leipzig  !  D. 


Florence,  Jan.  17,  18fil.  —  A  crowded  audience 
—  amon<r  whom  was  a  large  depntntion  of  Ameri- 
cans —  asscmWed  at  the  Pergoln  \n^t  niffht  to  witness 
the  first  performance  of  Anna  TJolena  ;  it  beinj^  also 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Chapiian's  dcliut  in  opera.  It 
was  a  jiulicions  act  on  the  part  of  this  young  lady 
not  to  assume  the  task  of  carrying  the  opera  through 
upon  her  own  merits  ;  a  mistake  into  which  most 
novices,  both  npon  the  Dramatic  and  the  Lyi-ic 
stage  are  apt  to  fall  ;  wisely  enongh  the  part  of  the 
heroine  was  sustained  by  Mile.  Masson,  of  Parisian 
fame,  while  our  yonni^  countrywomen  was  cast  in 
the  less  assuming:,  but  somewhat  ardiions  part  of 
Lady  Jnnc  Seymonr.  It  was  surely  no  small  thing 
for  a  yours  American  girl  to  appear  for  the  first  time 
before  an  audience  which  has  the  reputation  of  hcing 
the  most  critical  and  the  least  merciful  in  Europe. 
Miss  Chapman  must  hare  summoned  to  her  aid  her 
whole  stock  of  self  control  to  avoid  being  utterly 
overwhelmed  with  that  most  deplorable  of  catastro- 
phes, a  starje  fright.  She  succeeded,  however,  in 
preserving  a  perfectly  calm,  dignified  and  yet  thor- 
oughly modest  demeanor  throughout  the  evening, 
which,  together  with  her  really  imposing  presence 
and  an  unusual  share  of  beauty,  seemed  to  impress 
the  Florentine  public  fiivorably  ;  upon  whom  personal 
attractions  .are  never  thrown  away, 

Miss  Chapman's  first  cavatina,  which  has  in  itself 
not  much  to  recommend  it,  and  which  neither  dis- 
plays the  singer's  voice  nor  execution,  was  well  de_ 
livered,  and  met  with  a  complimentary  reception. 
Her  voice  is  a  little  too  much  for  her  yet  and  she 
does  not  quite  get  it  under  her  control  when  she 
first  begins  to  sing.  It  sounds  a  little  hit  hard  as  if 
needed  oiling ;  but  this  oiling  or  mellowing  comes  as 
she  goes  on,  and  after  the  first  two  or  three  phrases 
it  came  out  rich,  full  and  pure,  showing  her  hearers 
that  this  first  requisite  of  a  singer  she '  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  of  a  rare  and  fine  quality. 

An  unfortunate  part  of  the  performance  for  sing- 
ers, audience,  and  certainly  for  the  poor  man  himself 
was  the  terrible  fiasco  which  the  basso  made  in  Henry 
the  Eighth,  from  the  moment  he  sang  the  first  note, 
and  which  be  increased  and  completed  with  eveiy 
note  he  sang.  As  most  of  his  part  was  snng  with 
Miss  Chapman  it  is  wonderful  that  she  was  not  in- 
volved in  his  ruin  ;  hut  she  had  been  instructed  to 
go  straight  through  with  her  part,  and  trust  the  keen 
ears  of  her  audience  to  detect  the  culprit  in  the  duo 
and  trio  both  of  which  were  utterly  ruined  by  the 
false  notes  of  the  incompetent  basso.  His  name  is  of 
no  consequence  and  the  sooner  a  kind  ohiivion  covers 
it  the  better.  "  Non  ragionam'  di  lui  ma  gnarda  e 
passa,"  at  the  elo.se  of  the  first  scena  between  Lady 
Jane  and  the  King  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hearty 
applause  and  the  king  appeared  leading  the  favorite 
by  the  hand.  They  bowed  and  retired,  but  this 
would  not  do ;  the  applause  continued  louder  than 
before.  Again  they  appeared,  and  this  time  the  ap- 
plause was  mingled  with  hisses  and  groans.  The 
two  retired  once  more,  and  then  there  were  loud  cries 
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of  Sola  !  Sola !  and  the  voiins  debutante  came  out 
alone  amid  most  hearty  cheors  and  vivas,  testifyinf; 
that  these  severe  critics  were  as  anxious  to  enconrace 
her  for  doinq;  well,  as  these  were  determined  to  mortify 
and  disgrace  the  other  for  doinp;  badly. 

The  lonp;  scene  in  the  second  act  between  the 
Queen  and  Lady  Jane  was  the  s^m  of  the  eveninc; 
and  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  a  draesrincr  and  nnin' 
teresting  opera,  despite  a  great  deal  of  lovely  music 
that  is  in  it. 

I  may  congratulate  our  young  countrywoman  upon 
having  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  a 
public,  vi'illing  to  express  approval  if  pleased,  hut 
who  are  most  cold  blooded,  —  not  to  say  brutal  —  in 
their  condemnation  of  mediocrity.  Here  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "  damning  with  faint  praise,  as  with 
our  good  natured  audiences  ;  but  a  smart  shower  of 
hisses,  and  even  sometimes  loud  shouts  of  "  Bextia  " 
and  "  Animale  "  are  the  sure  punishment  of  perhaps, 
such  a  trifle  as  a  false  note. 

Miss  Cliapman,  of  course,  is  yet  ignorant  of  stage 
business  ;  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  practice  and 
familiarity.  Her  best  friends  must  desire  to  see  her 
continue  as  at  present  in  parts  of  second  importance, 
till  she  has  accomplished  all  that  well-directed  indus- 
try has  in  store  for  her. 

At  present  the  voice  of  Jliss  Chapman  is  a  pure 
soprano,  remarkably  fine  in  the  upper  notes,  but 
most  pleasing  in  the  middle  register.  It  has  a  clear 
penetrating  quality  which  will  render  it  effective  in 
the  largest  tlieatres.  It  has  not  much  of  the  warmtli 
or  sympathetic  quality  of  the  best  voices  that  I  have 
heard.  Neither  is  it  a  willing  voice  like  Alboni's  ; 
hnt  yet  it  is  a  voice  that  will  make  her  fortune  any- 
wliere  after  it  is  thoroughly  broken  in.  To  the  zeal 
as  well  as  skill  of  her  accomplished  teacher,  Signor 
lAiigi  Vannuccini  belongs  a  great  deal  of  praise  for 
the  excellent  method  he  has  observed  in  his  course  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  he  prepared  Miss  Chapman  to  go  before  so 
critical  a  public  in  this  past. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  all  ol  Miss  Chap- 
man's defects  are  memorable  blemishes  on  a  field  of 
fair  promise;  her  future  is  in  her  own  hands.  She 
has  every  thing  to  hope  for,  if  she  will  let  hope  be  the 
word  and  back  it  with  effort.  J.  L. 


The  Bards. 

The  Orpheus  Club  attracted  a  great  audience  on 
last  Saturday  evening  that  quite  filled  the  Boston 
Museum,  to  hear  the  operatic  travesty,  "the  Bards." 
We  can  give  no  better  notion  of  the  plot  tlum  by 
copying  the  abstract  which  was  distributed  to  the 
audience.  The  performance  was  in  Gcrma;?,  but  no 
one  who  did  not  understand  the  language  could  fail 
to  understand  the  main  points,  so  admirably  was  it 
acted. 

"  The  Bards"  are  a  set  of  Drinking  Druids,  who.  while 
vowed  to  abstinence  from  spirits,  exhibit  in  their  per.'^ons  and 
manner  a  frequent  departure  from  their  vows.  Tlie  opera 
opens  with  a  chorus  in  which  they  relate  tlieir  laws  and  du- 
ties. One  Bard  accuses  Stiefet  of  having  drunk  beer,  and  his 
instant  punisliment  is  demanded.  He  is  accordinfrly  led 
away  to  await  his  doom.  The  Chief  being  left  alone  indulges 
in  a  private  eulogium  upon  his  favorite  beverage,  gin.  Whiie 
thus  employed,  the  Grand  Priest  enters  and  detects  him  in 
the  forbidden  enjoyment.  But  instead  of  being  angry,  he  is 
induced  to  pay  his  own  respects  to  the  bottle  .and  they  con- 
clude with  a  mock  heroic  duett.  Freia  and  Piefke  then  enter. 
She  w.as  once  a  servant  maid  named  Julia  in  a  Berlin  tayern, 
where  she  was  met  and  won  by  Piefke,  a  cockney  tailor.  lie 
leaves  her,  and  after  being  turned  away,  she  strays  among  the 
Bards  and  becomes  one  of  them.  There  she  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  the  High  Priest  who  makes  love  to  her,  but  un.success- 
fuUy.  Piefke  finds  her  out,  and,  while  she  is  telling  her  story, 
they  are  discovered  by  the  jealous  Priest.  They  beg  his  for- 
giveness with  burlesque  pathos  and  fire;  but, on  learning 
that  they  are  married  and  have  a  son.  he  calls  in  the  Bards, 
denounces  them,  and  they  are  led  away  to  prepare  for  death. 

The  Second  Act  opens  with  Piefke  bemoaning  his  fate  alone. 
The  Chief  enters  and  informs  Piekfe  that  he  is  his  uncle,  and 
was  once  a  cobbler.  He  promises  Piefke.  that  if  he  will  aid 
him  iu  exposing  the  Grand  Priest,  who  has  also  broken  his 
vow,  and  whose  place  the  Chief  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  his 
own  life  and  that  of  Freia  may  he  saved.  The  Bards  tlien 
enter  leading  Freia,  and  Piefke  is  struclt  with  terror.  But, 
gaining  courage,  he  accuses  the  Grand  Priest  of  having  brok- 
en his  vow.  The  latter  is  searched  and  a  gin-bottle  is  found 
in  his  pocket.  The  Grand  Priest,  in  his  turn,  accuses  the 
Chief,  and  both  are  led  away  to  execution.  Piefke  then  im- 
plores Freia  to  fly  with  him  to  Berlin  ;  but  she  upbraids  him 


wHh  cowardice.  TVhile  thusdebntins.  the  Bards  without  pro- 
claim Piefke  their  Chief.  At  first  he  refuses  fo  accept,  but 
Fr^ia  sars.  that  if  he  does  not.  she  will  kill  berpplf  and  Frit?.- 
chen.  their  son  ;  be  finally  consents,  Fritzchen.  a  tall, 
blonde,  gawky  youth,  is  brought  forward.  The  old  men  are 
pardoned,  and  the  opera  ends  with  a  grand  hurrah  over  the 
new  Chief. 

Of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  a  broad  burlesque, 
the  music  as  mucli  so  as  the  words,  although  such 
burlesque  music  as  only  a  real  artist  could  write. 
The  trills,  roulades,  cadenzas,  were  of  the  ultra  Ital- 
ian operatic  style,  while  the  dramatic  sitnntlons, 
;-ios'"S  and  points,  vemindrd  you  of  all  the  operas  you 
had  ever  beard  up  to  this  time. 

The  music  we  should  have  stated  is  bv  Julius 
Frendenthal,  director  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

The  whole  force  of  the  "Orpheus"  made  up  such 
a  male  cborns,  ns  no  opera  comnnny  ever  vouchsafed 
us,  of  musical  voices,  and  perfect  training  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  sav.  In  tlie  costume,  of  tlie  priests  in 
Norma,  their  action  was  spirited  and  funny,  most 
refreshing  to  behold,  after  the  conventional  gestures 
and  movements  of  the  opera  choruses,  fo  wliich  we 
have  been  so  long  acnnstomed. 

The  principal  so'o  parts  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
Lanserfeldt,  Rchraubsfalter  and  Jansen,  and  verr 
admirably  were  tbev  given.  Beside  being  ns  onr 
readers  verv  well  know,  perfectly  nt  home  in  the 
music,  with  voices  of  the  best,  tliey  were  perfectly  at 
home  in  all  the  staire  business,  as  few  amateurs  are 
whom  we  have>ever  seen  upon  the  boirds.  The  first 
named  gentleman  as  Freia,  the  priestess  (dressed  a  la 
Norma)  was  inimitable;  his  gentle  movements  and 
feminine  graces  wouUl  have  put  to  shame  some 
Normas  of  the  stage,  and  only  the  tall  stature  and 
flowing  manly  beard  betrayed  the  sex.  If  there  were 
a  fault  it  would  he  that  the  Freia,  half  servant  girl 
half  priestess,  was  made  too  lady  like.  A  funny 
contrast  was  the  lover  Piefke  (Mr  W.  Schraubstad- 
ter)  in  blue  swallow  tailed  coat,  white  hat  .and  all  the 
airs  of  the  Berlin  tailor  so  ludicrously  in  contrast 
with  the  priestly  robes  of  the  others.  The  grand 
duo  of  the  chief  priests,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Puritani  duet,  w.as  rapturously  applauded  and  re- 
peated, the  aged  priests  waving  little  star  spangled 
banners  (of  tbirty-fonr  stars,  we  trust)  after  the  fash- 
ion', of  Bndiali  &  Co.  Nor  should  we  forset  the 
blonde  four  old  Frifzchen,  whose  infantile  tricks 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  denouement. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were  finely  given  by 
Mr.  Lconhard,  the  orchestra  parts  not  having  arrived. 
A  crowded  house  would  attend  to  witness  a  repetition 
of  the  Bards. 

Vivaf  hoch  !  Long  live  tlie  Bards  !  —  at  least  snch 
jolly  bards  as  our  old  friends  of  tlie  Orpheus  repre- 
sented. Little  music  we  liave  had  in  these  troublous 
times,  whilst  listening  for  the  first  gun  from  Fort 
Sumter;  little  music  of  a  grand,  or  even  grandiose 
style;  all  the  more  welcome,  therefore,  ihis delightful 
mess  of  nonsense,  this  musical  farce,  fit  to  l3e  done 
on  Twelfth  Night,  before  the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
with  Don  Quixote  on  one  side  of  his  chair  and  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso  on  the  other. 

The  libretto  has  been  spiritedly  rendered  Iiy  our 
townsman,  Mr.  C.  J.  Spragae,  but  no  translation  can 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  mock-heroic  doggerel,  the  bom- 
bastic commonplaces,  the  verbal  /Hfelicities  of  the 
original.  The  music,  though  intended  as  a  liurlosnue 
upon  the  Italian  school  is,  for  the  most  part,  really 
excellent,  with  flowing  melodies,  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  and  finely  wrought  cadences  ;  and  much  of 
the  fuu  of  the  opera  depends  upon  the  linking  together 
of  the  absurd  nonsense  or  prosaic  sentiments  with 
music  of  a  stirring  character.  Throughout  the  first 
act  we  have  a  travesty  of  the  style  of  Bellini  and 
Verdi  ;  in  the  second  act  the  composer  has  paid  his 
compliments  to  Meyerbeer  with  laughable  effect. 
Unfortunately  the  orchestral  parts  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  season,  and  the  performance  was  accompa- 


nied only  by  a  grand  piano  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  tricks  of  the  operatic  composers  are  most 
cleverly  taken  off  here,  as  well  as  in  the  vocal  score. 
The  Bards  are  dressed  in  imitation  of  the  Drufds 
in  "  Norma,"  and  many  of  the  situations  are  sug- 
gested by  that  opera.  They  are  bound  to  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  drinks  and  yet  are  obliged  each  to  car- 
ry a  botfle  ;  from  which,  of  course,  tliey  drink  in  se- 
cret, and  as  was  said  of  Old  Simon  the  Cellarer ; 

. "  ho!  ho  ho!  his  nose  doth  show 

How  oft  the  black  jack  to  his  lips  dcth  go." 
Piefke,  a  tailor  turned  poet,  is  the  hero,  most  artis- 
tically represented  by  Mr.  Wilhelnt  Sdiraubsfadter, 
the  well  known  tenor  and  teacher  of  music.  In  Ger- 
many a  tailor  is  known  by  the  slang  name  of  buck; 
so  that  when  in  a  duet  with  his  mistress  the  syllable 
ma  is  repeated  in  the  tone  of  a  bleating  kid,  the  allu- 
sion brings  roars  of  laujbter  from  those  familiar  with 
the  language.  The  goddess  of  bis  idolatry,  Freia, 
(the  name  of  a  Scandinavian  divinity)  was  formerly 
a  bar-maid,  and  had  been  secretly  wedded  to  the  as- 
piring tailor.  Being  surprised  in  their  interview  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Druids,  they  are  condemned  to 
death  ;  notwithstandinc  which  they  fall  on  their  knees 
and  beg  for  his  blessing.  "  Nein,"  he  sternly  an- 
swers. "Your  blessintr!"  thev  crv.  "  Nein  I" 
"Just  a  little  blessing!"  "Nein!"  "  The  least 
bit  of  a  blessing  I  "  "Nein!"  "  Then  let  it  alone  ; 
we'll  do  without  it."  Piefke  is  the  personiftcation 
of  a  coward  and  his  tremors  are  as  amusing  as  the 
fright  of  Bob  Acres;  but  in  the  end.  for  no  reason 
whatever,  he  is  made  chief,  after  stipulating  that  he 
.slinll  have  a  thousand  dollars  salary;  and  the  first 
act  of  his  reign  is  to  allow  an  unlimited  drinking  of 
schnapps. 

Freia  we  bad  supposed  would  be  either  a  tame 
failure,  or  a  broad  hit  of  impronriety ;  but  nothing 
could  he  better  than  Mr.  Langerfelt's  performance  of 
this  part.  His  costume  was  so  absurdly  like  Norma's, 
and  the  feminine  walk,  air,  management  of  long 
skirts,  and  mode  of  holding  a  handkerchief  were  de- 
lightfully hit  off.  Indeed,  we  should  have  supposed 
that  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  Mr.  Schraubstadter, 
bad  been  old  stagers,  familiar  with  the  boards,  and 
instructed  in  alt  the  by-play  that  fills  out  the  ensem- 
ble of  the  scene. 

The  chief,  a  solemn  personage,  wag  Mr.  Jansen,  a 
basso  of  considerable  power  and  sterling  merit. 
Orobitsfes  {qnasi  Oroveso)  was  represented  by  iNIr. 
Carl  Schranbstalter  with  admirable  spirit.  At  one 
point  he  and  the  Chief  sing  a  very  heroic  duet,  and 
being  recalled  they  rush  down  fo  the  footlights,  as  we 
have  seen  our  Italian  baritones  in  1  Pi/j'/tazw',  bearing 
little  flags,  and  roaring  out  the  refrain  with  ridiculous 
emphasis  and  over-gesticulation. 

Some  of  the  changes  are  very  sudden  and  mirth- 
provoking.  Thus  in  a  chorus  Schlactet  ihn — Kill  him 
&c.,  conceived  in  a  tnily  tragic  vein,  the  music  shifts 
imperceptibly  into  a  polka  movement,  and  all  the 
rage  ends  in  froth.  And  in  the  last  act  when  Freia 
sings  a  ballad  (of  wdiich  Meyerbeer  himself  might 
have  written  the  music)  and  the  chorus  join  in  a  lu- 
gubrious strain,  leaning  on  each  others  shoulders, 
the  ternary  rhythm  becomes  at  once  a  waltz,  and  all 
go  spinning  round  like  tops. 

Perhaps  the  finest  portion  of  the  music  is  in  a  mar- 
tial quartette  near  the  close,  a  magnificent  four-part 
song  ;  but  this,  as  usual,  is  set  to  the  most  nonsensi- 
cal words. 

Frit-chev  should  not  be  forgotten.  Although  sup- 
posed to  be  four  years  old,  he  comes  on  the  stage  a 
man  in  size  but  wearing  nankin  jacket  and  trousers, 
and  greatly  addicted  to  molasses  candy. 

Throughout  there  is  a  mixture  of  languages,  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian  ;  the  hackneyed  phrases  of 
the  opeaa  appearing  in  every  burst  of  passion  ;  e.  g. 
0  cnidel  Piefke  mio.     O  Piefke  mai,  and  the  like. 

The  choruses  were  admlr.ably  sung  ;  full,  sonorous, 
well  balanced  and  vigorous.      It  would  be  a  treat  to 
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liear  a  serious  opera  with  half  as  good  a  cliorus. 
Wu  must  give  oui- thanlcs  to  Mr.  Kreissman  and  his 
associates  for  a  series  of  liearly  Iiiuj,'hs,  a  pleasure 
not  often  enjoyed  in  these  serious  days.  And  so 
Vhnt  hoch  ! 

We  understand   tliat  the  performance  will  be  re- 
pealed within  three  weeks. 


(■"oNCKnT  BY  Mr.  J.  EiCHBEEG.^Mr.  Julius 
Eichberg  is  going  to  give  a  concert  at  tlie  hall  of 
Messrs.  Chickering.s  a  week  from  this  day  (2d  of 
March).  As  the  former  concerts  of  this  artist  present- 
ed music  to  please  the  most  fastidious,  so  this  promises 
to  he  one  of  rare  excellence.  Mr.  E.  is  going  to 
play  among  other  things  a  Sonata  with  piano  by 
Bach,  the  piano  part  being  taken  by  Mr.  O.  Dresel  ; 
the  Chaconne  by  Bach  and  a  Violin  Concerto  by 
himself.  The  Orpheus  Quartette  Club  will  sing 
three  songs,  Mm.  Ke  pton  two  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  will  play  Mozart's  Quintette  in  C. 
This  programme  together  with  the  excellence  of  the 
performers  ought  to  attract  a  full  house.  The  Sonata 
by  Bach  alone  would  be  worth  going  for,  being  play- 
ed by  two  artists  like  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Eichberg. 


Concert  at  the  Few  Catholic  Churcli. 

A  new  Catholic  church  has  been  erected  on  Har- 
rison Avenue  in  this  city,  called  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  a  very  large  edifice 
of  white  granite,  in  the  renaissance  style  ;  and  what- 
erer  may  be  its  faults  to  critical  eyes,  it  has  by  far 
the  most  imposing  interior  of  any  place  of  worship 
in  our  city.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  last  Sunday  evening  for  a  sacred  concert  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox  the  accom- 
plished organist  of  the  church.  The  choir  consisted 
of  twenty  persons,  among  the  most  cultivated  of 
our  singers.  The  programme  embraced  some  of  the 
well  known  masterpieces  of  church  music, ;  the  Be- 
neclictns  from  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass,  the  Ki/rie, 
from  his  Mass  No.  7,  Hummel's  Alma  Virgo,  a  mag- 
nificent Ave  Maria  by  Donizetti,  and  Handel's  7 
know  that  iiii/  Redeemei-  liveth.  The  music  was  ad- 
mirably performed  and  its  effects  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  grand  acoustic  properties  of  the  building. 

It  might  be  invidious  to  speak  of  individual  excel 
lences,  but  we  must  mention  Mrs.  Harwood's  splen- 
did success  in  the  great  air  from  the  "Messiah,"  Mrs. 
Fowle's  fine  performance  of  Hummel's  great  solo, 
and  Mrs.  Kempton's  feeling  and  graceful  singing  of 
Franz's  Ave  Maria..  Mr.  Powers,  whose  sonorons 
voice  and  finished  style  are  well  known,  was  unfor- 
tunately under  a  cloud,  being  quite  ill  and  hoarse, 
and  therefore  unable  to  do  justice  to  Pro  peccatis. 

As  a  whole  the  concert  was  truly  delightful  and 
was  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  we  are  sure,  more  than 
any  similar  performance  for  a  long  time.  The  vast 
church  was  densly  thronged,  every  seat  being  taken, 
and  the  ample  aisles,  as  well  as  the  enclosure  of  the 
altar  and  the  singer's  gallery  being  completely  filled. 
Indeed,  some  people,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  appropri.-ited  the  seats  of  the  choir,  so  that 
not  only  the  gentlemen  but  the  ladies,  fatigued  with 
the  day's  duties  in  church,  were  forced  to  stand  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  evening, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  bespeak  a  full  house  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  crowded. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.— The  novel 
attraction  of  the  Bards,  drew  us  away  from  the  Men- 
delssohn Concert  on  Saturday  evening,  but  we  learn 
that  the  concert  was  well  attended  ;  and  the  program- 
me is  worth  putting  on  record. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Bohemian  Girl Balfe 

2.  Adagio,  from  Quintette  No.  6,  op.  100 Keicha 

For  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinette,  Horn  and  Bassoon.     (First 

time.) 

3.  "SouYonir  de  Haydn,"  Solo  for  violin Leonard 

William  Schultze. 


4.  Aria,  "Possenti  numi,'' — Magic  Flute Slozart 

Mr.  .T.  \Y.  I'lmer.^on. 

5.  Noiiotte.  in  1)  minor,  op.  77,  (Fir.st   time.),  .G.  Ont;low 
For  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Bass.  Flute.  Oboe,  Clarinnette, 

Horn  and  Bassoon. 
Allegro — Scherzo — Tema  con  variiizioni — Finale,  In- 
troduction and  Allegretto. 

6.  ''Souvenir  dr  Spa,'' — Fantaisie  for  Violoncello.  Servai-i 

"Wulf  Fries. 

7.  Finale.  2d  act  nf  '-Robert  le  Diable.*' Me.verbeor 

Arranged  by  T.  Ry.in. 
At  their  concert  this  evening  the  Nonette  of  Ons- 
low is  to  bo  repeated. 


The  Okchestral  Union. — All  will  be  glad  to 
see  announced  in  another  column,  a  series  of  after- 
noon concerts  at  the  Music  Hall,  to  commence  on 
AVednesday  next,  Feb,  27th. 

The  mere  announcement  of  orchestral  music 
should  be  enough  to  fill  the  hall  to  overflowing,  after 
so  long  a  fast  from  everything  of  the  sort  in  this  city. 

Their  programme  embraces  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
the  Tannhiiuser  Overture  and  many  other  good 
tilings. 


The  Diarist  in  England. — The  Athenjeum 
gives  the  following  notice  of  our  "Diarist,"  Alex 
ander  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
is  in  England.  The  columns  of  this  Journal  ever 
since  its  first  number,  bear  witness  to  the  industry 
and  zeal  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  labors  and 
we  hope  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chorley  will  meet 
with  a  cordial  response  from  those  who  can  aid  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches. 

Mr.  Thayer,  the  American  gentleman  who  has 
been  for  some  years  collecting  materials  for  a  life  of 
Beethoven  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  now  in 
England,  with  a  view  of  making  researches  here. 
His  gatherings,  we  believe,  have  been  extensive,  and 
made  with  a  scrupulous  desire  for  accuracy.  It 
would  be  only  courteous  in  any  real  admirer  of  music 
and  of  Beethoven,  belonging  to  this  country,  who 
may  have  contributions  in  store,  to  aiTord  this  gen- 
tleman the  opportunity  of  examining  them.  "We 
shall  he  happy,  in  default  of  better  means,  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  with  him. 


Miss  Hensler. — At  a  concert  recently  given  at 
the  royal  palace,  Lisbon,  Gazzaniga,  Miss  Hensler 
and  the  father  of  the  young  King  of  Portugal  too'; 
part.  Gazzaniga,  says  L'  Eco  d'  Italia,  after  the  con 
cert  was  presented  by  the  King  with  a  diamond  brooch. 
This  prima  donna  is  not  the  only  musical  character  of 
that  name.  There  was  a  Signor  Gazzaniga  (born  at 
Cremona  in  1743,  and  died  in  1817),  who  was  a  vol- 
uminous composer,  and  who  wrote  an  opera  on  the 
old  plot  of  "  Don  Giovanni." 


Classical  Music. — In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Carl 
Gartner's  concert  in  the  PIdl.  Bulletin,  we  find  the 
following  : 

There  are  many  who  fancy  that  because  music  is 
Classical,  it  is  too  dark  and  hidden  to  be  understood 
by  ordinary  hearers.  All  we  would  ask  of  such,  is, 
have  you  an  intelligent,  educated  mind  ?  Then  go 
and  listen,  not  once,  but  two  or  three  times,  and  we 
think  you  will  decide  there  is  some  interest  for  you  in 
the  highest  field  of  musical  art.  We  look  at  and 
enjoy  the  finest  paintings  and  statuary,  not  because 
we  understand  how  the  artist  selected  and  arranged 
his  palette  ;  how  he  directed  his  lights  and  shades  ; 
how  he  shaped  and  rounded  the  bust  so  full  of  life's 
breath  ;  how  he  moulded  the  bead,  telling  of  the 
strong  intellect ;  but  because  his  mind  speaks  to  ours 
through  the  great  work  his  Maker  has  given  him  the 
talent  to  create.  And  so  it  is  with  the  musical  art. 
We  feel  a  great  spirit  is  speaking  to  us  in  his  language 
which  appeals  to  our  sense  of  hearing,  just  as  the 
other  spoke  to  us  in  his  language  through  the  sense 
of  seeing. 

We  scarcely  hope  these  matinees  will  become  popu- 
lar. A  purely  intellectual  entertainment,  perhaps, 
never  can  be  so.  But  we  trust  they  will  be  patronized 
by  those  who  feel  life  has  higher  aims  than  the  rapid 
making  and  frivolous  spending  of  money,  and  wdio 
believe  an  hour  so  spent  must  be  more  profitable  to 
themselves  and  children,  than  in  the  idle  walking  of 
our  fashionable  thoroughfares,  or  the  reading  of  much 
of  the  literature  of  our  present  times,  the  enervating 
effects  of  which  we  must  daily  lament. 


Silence  in  Natude.— It  is  a  remarkable  and 
very  instructive  fin-t  that  many  of  the  most  im|)ortant 
operations^  of  nature  are  ca'rricd  on  in  unbroken 
silence.  There  is  no  rushing  sound  when  the  broad 
tide  of  sunlight  breaks  on  a  dark  world  and  fioods  it 
wall  light,  as  one  bright  wave  over  anotlier  falls  from 
the  fountain,  millions  of  millions  of  miles  away. 
There  Id  no  creaking  of  axles  or  groaning  of  cum- 
brous machinery  as  the  solid  earth  wheels  on  its  way, 
and  every  planet  and  system  performs  its  revolutions. 
The  great  trees  brinu  forth  their  boughs  and  shadow 
the  carili  beneath  them— the  jilants  cover  themselves 
with  buds,  and  the  buds  burst  into  flowers  :  hut  the 
whole  transaction  is  unheard.  The  change  from 
snow  and  winter  winds  to  blossoms  and  fruits  and  the 
sunshine  of  summer  is  seen  in  its  slow  development, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  tell  of  the  mighty 
transformation.  The  solemn  chant  of  the  ocean,  as 
it  rai.'iea  its  unchanged  and  its  unceasing  voices,  the 
roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  mighty  river,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  black  browed  storm  :  all  this  is  the 
music  of  nature — a  great  and  swelling  anthem  of 
prahse,  breaking  in  on  the  universal  calm.  There  is  a 
lesson  for  us  here.  The  migliteist  worker  in  the 
Universe  is  the  unobtrusive. 


Uliisiciil  Correspnhnrt. 

New  York,  Fee.  12,  1860  — Last  night  Verdi's 
Ballo  in  Maschera  was  produced  according  to  the  an- 
nouncements. The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  illu- 
minations nsed  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Ball  were  again 
brought  into  service  and  with  admirable  effect.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  brilliant  sight,  the  ladies  were  superblj' 
dressed  in  the  full  opera  costume,  which  of  late  had 
been  abandoned.  There  was  one  lady  in  a  left  hand 
proscenium  box,  who  attracted  great  attention  from 
her  resemblance  to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  She  was 
tall  and  slender,  had  a  queenly  bearing,  an  arching 
neck  and  wore  her  hair  brushed  back,  while  her  head 
was  adorned  with  a  magnificent  gold  crown  — head- 
dress it  could  not  be  called  — on  which  were  clusters 
and  flowers  of  emeralds  and  rubies,  spangled  with 
dew-drops  of  diamonds.  An  elderly  lady  in  the 
same  box,  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  wearing  a  white 
cap  served  as  a  contrast  to  the  gorgeonsnes'  of  the 
Crowned  Lady.  The  entire  partv  were  strangers, 
and  during  the  intermissions  between  the  acts  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  thousands  ot  curious  admirers. 

There  was  alsoth.at  delightful  rustle  of  satisfaction 
about  the  house  which  a  full  and  well-dressed  audi- 
ence alwa'  a  induces.  Everybody  saw  acqnui;itance5 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  and  the  bobbing 
and  nodding  gave  quite  an  animated  appearance  to 
the  scene.  The  artists  of  the  opera  were  themselves 
amazed  at  the  superb  conp  d'a-il,  and  afterwards  de- 
clared that  never,  even  in  Europe,  had  they  beheld 
such  a  magnificent  sight  as  that  which  met  their 
eyes  from  before  the  footlights. 

But  what  about  the  opera.  A  good  deal  about  it. 
I  suppose  you  will  clip  from  tlie  New  York  papers  a 
description  of  it.  1  enclose  the  critique  of  the  Times 
of  this  city  which  I  fully  endorse  and  you  can  use  it 
if  you  please,  and  save  yours  to  command,  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble.  You  can  print  it  or  not  as  you 
please.     (Next  week,  Signor  Trovator.) 

I  wish  I  were  a  person  of  huge  importance,  for 
then  my  opinion  would  be  worth  having,  and  I  would 
write  to  Mr.  Verdi  a  letter  something  like  this  : 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  believe  I  am  acquainted  with  all  yonr 
best  operas,  and  I  ilon't  think  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, you  have  produced  anything  yet  superior  to 
your  Lontbardi  f  nd  Ernani.  Your  Bcdlo  in  Maschera 
exhibits  a  great  deal  more  scientific  research  than 
either,  and  is  the  most  dramatically  consistent  of  all 
your  operas,  notwithstanding  its  ridiculous  plot. 
The  finale  of  the  second  act  is  the  most  effective 
thing  of  the  kind  yon  have  ever  written,  and  I  say 
this  with  a  full  recollection  of  the  Miserere  scene,  of 
the  quartet  in  Rigolctto,  and  of  the  finale  to  the  sec- 
ond act  of  the  Vespers.  You  have  done  for  opera 
writing  something  akin  to  what  Thalberg  did  for 
pianoforte  composition.  He,  taking  a  melody,  added 
to  it  an  accom])animent,  thus  enabling  one  performer 
to  play  simultaneously  the  two  parts  —  something 
scarcely  ever  thought  of  before.  You  have  managed 
to  delineate  simultaneously  on  the  stage,  by  the  most 
appropriate  and  characteristic  music  the  most  diverse 
passions,  so  that,  unlike  other  Italian  composers  of 
concerted  pieces,  the   strain    which  serves   for   one 
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character  will  not  serve  for  another,  hut  sung  together 
they  produce  the  most  admirable  harmony,  like  the 
different  colors  iu  a  great  painting.  A  celebrated 
composer  wrote  a  waltz  in  two  parts,  either  of  which 
played  separately  was  a  perfect  waltz  in  itself,  is 
much  boasted  of  by  his  admirers  ;  but  you,  Mr.  Verdi, 
have  carried  this  art  to  perfection,  and  his  waltz  is  a 
mere  toy  that  one  can  pull  into  grotesque  shapes  hy 
a  string,  while  your  great  concerted  pieces  are  like 
earnest,  living  humanity. 

Why  then  when  you  can  do  things  so  well,  do  you 
stick  in  the  Ba//o  those  soft  commonplace  airs,  as  I 
suppose  they  must  be  called,  wiiich  have  no  melody 
hut  which  are  mere  sequences  of  notes  without  any- 
thing to  recommend  them  ?  You  know  you  can 
write  real  melodies,  and  if  you  had  thrown  some 
more  of  them  into  yonr  latest  opera,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  its  popularity. 

Come  over  to  America.  You  would  be  received 
with  delight  hy  all  excepting  a  few  American  Dutch- 
man. By  these  I  mean  a  class  of  Americans  who 
have  embraced  more  Teutonic  ideas  about  music 
than  the  Teutons  themselves  and  who  view  Italy  as 
a  musical  Nazareth,  whence  no  good  can  come. 
Fortunately  these  people  though  they  talk  a  great 
deal  are  qnite  harmless. 

You  are  the  greatest  living  composer,  excepting, 
perhaps,  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini,  and  just  now  are 
more  popular  than  either  of  these  two  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans like  your  bold,  vigorous  style,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  card  for  you  to  write  an  opera  for  an  Ameri- 
can house,  and  to  come  over  and  get  it  up  youself 
with  Muzio.  I  don't  suppose  people  would  go  wild 
about  you  as  a  general  tiling  or  get  up  noisy  ova- 
tions ;  but  you  would  receive  a  welcome  from  the 
great  body  of  our  music  lovers  such  as  no  other  liv- 
ing man  conld  as  spontaneously  call  forth;  and  Ver- 
di, with  all  his  European  popularity,  might  consider 
such  an  ovation  from  the  New  World  as  the  most 
royal  and  gratifying  he  has  ever  received. 

So,  Mr.  Verdi,  I  close  with  thanks  for  the  great 
enjoyment  your  music  has  afforded  to  many  of  my 
countrymen  aud  countrywomen  ;  and  gratitude  that 
I  did  not  live  and  die  before  the  composer  of  the 
Ballo  in  Mascliei-a  is  one  of  the  strongest  emotions 
experienced  by  Trovator. 

Chicago,  Feb.  U,  1861.—  The  fourth  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  last  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  9th,  was 
another  decided  success  for  the  managers  of  these 
excellent  entertainments.  Nothing  else  of  the  kind 
has  ever  gathered  so  much  of  the  culture,  the  refine- 
ment, the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  city  as  these  oc- 
casions. Fabbri  seems  to  be  greatly  pleased  with 
the  cheerful  patronage  and  warm  appreciation  exten- 
ded to  her  in  our  city,  and  she  continues  to  draw 
long  after  the  novelty  of  a  first  impression  is  worn 
off.  The  more  tlie  public  hears,  the  more  it  wants 
to.  Her  resources  are  inexhaustible.  On  the  stage, 
she  is  ever  amiable,  complaisant  and  self-possessed, 
while  she  never  disappoints  the  expectant  public  hy 
negligent  attire,  or  careless  and  indifferent  singing. 
This,  superadded  to  her  matchless  powers,  is  one 
great  secret  of  her  popularity  here.  She  tries  to 
please  and  always  does  please. 

1.  Sixth  Symphony— Pastoral— ,  Op.  68,  in  F  major. 

Beethoven. 

2.  Aria,  from  "  Belisario  " Donizetti. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Artams. 

3.  Grand  Scena  and  Aria  from  "  Nabueco  " Verdi. 

Madame  Fabbri. 

4.  Piano  Solo Mulder. 

Mr.  Richard  Mulder. 

5.  The  brightest  eyes,  (By  request) Stigelli. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

6.  Das  SchwabenraffiJel. Proch. 

Madame  Fabbri. 

7.  Carnival  de  Rome,  Burlesque,  arranged  by Balatka. 

The  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  most  cred- 
itable to  Mr.  Balatka  and  to  the  orchestra,  and  its 
effect  upon  a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  which, 


for  nearly  an  hour,  gave  unremitted  attention,  was  a 
reward  indeed.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Boston,  kindly  as- 
sisted at  the  concert.  He  has  a  sweet  tenor  voice 
and  a  very  correct  intonation.  In  the  Aria  from  Be- 
lisario the  larce  orchestra  was  almost  too  heavy  for 
his  powers.  I-Iis  style  suits  the  oratorio  and  simple 
song.  In  the  latter  he  gave  us  the  **  Brightest 
Eyes  "  most  admirably. 


Hew  Publications. 

Oltveti  Collection  of  Hymn  and  Psalm  Tunes,  Srn- 
TENORS  AND  Chants.  A  National  Lyre  for  use  in  the 
ChiuT.h.  Family  or  Singing  School.  By  Henr.v  K.  Oliver. 
Boston:  Oliver  Ditpou. 

No  book  of  pacred  music  fby  which  in  this  connection,  we 
mean  psalm  tunes),  has  more  commended  itPelf  by  its  intrinsic 
excellence  than  the  ^'  National  Lyre,"  edited  some  years  ago, 
by  the  compiler  of  the  work  under  notice,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Tuckerman  and  Bancroft.  Especially  to  quar- 
tette choirs  has  it  proved  a  most  acceptable  and  useful  book, 
by  the  care  with  which  the  mijsic  has  been  arranged  for  the 
use  of  such  choirs  by  the  pleasing  character  g;iven  to  the  indi- 
vidual parts  and  ita  agreeable  harmonies,  quite  remote  from 
the  commonplace  see-saw  of  most  books  of  this  character. 

"  Oliver's  Collection'"  has  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
National  Lyre  and  we  Pen  that  many  of  the  best  tunes  of  the 
latter  collection  are  transplanted  bodily  into  the  new  one.  A 
longer  experience  has  suggested  to  the  editor,  {who  is  an  ama- 
teur well  known  in  the  community  as  the  late  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Lawrence,  and  former  head  of  one  of  the  great  manu- 
ficturing  corporations  there)  a  large  number  of  tunes  which 
he  has  added  :  Fome  of  them  quite  new  to  this  generation, 
although  by  the  best  English  composers  of  this  kind  of  music. 
Of  the  contributions  of  the  editor  himself,  we  need  only  say 
that  the  beautiful  and  familiar  tune  Federal  Street^  is  one  of 
his  compositions,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  the  lowest  in  the 
order  of  merit  in  the  book.  The  original  tunes  contributed 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Tuckerman  (also  an  amateur)  are  likewise  worthy 
of  note,  as  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  usual  elementary  instructions  commonly  prefixed 
to  such  collections  are  omitted  so  that  the  whole  book  is  de- 
voted to  music,  embracing  beside,  the  tunes,  anthems,  mo- 
tettes,  chants,  &c-  "We  know  that  some  are  a  little  disposed 
to  sneer  at  a  new  book  of  psalm  tunes,  and  would  look  upon 
the  space  and  time  as  wasted  that  is  devoted  to  noticing  such 
a  collection.  But  this  book  is  not  one  manvfacUired  to  sell, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  loving  service  in  the  music  of 
the  church,  and  a  selection  guided  by  such  an  experience  of 
what  is  best  adapted  to  the  ordinary  service  of  our  Protestant 
churches  in  this  country,  is  likely  to  commend  itself  at  once 
to  our  church  choirs. 

DTNOTl.\H  — Le  Pardon  dkPloermel.  Our  publishers  have 
added  this  new  and  to  us  unknown  work  of  Meyerbeer's  to 
their  series  of  operas.  We  observe  by  an  exchange  that  it 
was  to  be  performed  in  New  Orleans  Feb.  4th,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  we  shall  doubtless  hear  it  in  Boston.  Mean- 
while it  will  be  pleasant  for  our  opera  loving  readers  to  be- 
come familiar  with  it5  melodies  and  prepared  to  listen  to  its 
performance  with  intelligence.  This  edition  is  printed  from 
Eng]i.>^h  plates,  uniform  with  the  vocal  score  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni, published  some  time  ago.  The  type  is  clear,  both  of  the 
music  and  the  words  which  are  given  in  English  and  Italian, 
{the  translation  by  H.  F.  Chorley,  Esq  ) 

Martha. — The  piano  solo  arrangement  of  Flotow's  Martha, 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  these  pages,  has  just  been  issu- 
ed complete  by  the  publishers.  No  opera  perhaps  is  better 
adapted  for  transcription  for  the  piano  than  the  bright 
and  sparkling  Martha,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  many  to 
revive  by  this  outline  the  pleasantmemorics  of  the  admirable 
performances  of  this  charming  opera  which  we  have  heard  in 
Boston. 

The  Westminster  Review,  for  .Tanuary,  (Republished  by  L. 
Scott  &  Co.,  New  York,  received  from  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  & 
Co.  Contents:  Ancient  Ballads;  Alcohol;  What  becomes 
of  it  in  the  Living  body  ;  Canada;  Bible  Infallibility :  "Evan- 
gelical Defenders  of  the  Faith;  "  The  Neapolitan  and  Ro- 
man Questions;  American  Slavery:  the  Impending  Crisis; 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi  ;  Dante  and  his  English  Translators; 
Contemporary  Literature. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  January.  Contents : 
Canada  and  the  Northwest ;  The  Welsh  and  their  Literature; 
The  United  Netherlands ;  The  Iron  Manufacture  ;  Italy;  The 
dogs  of  History  and  Romance  ;  The  Income  Tax  and  its 
Rivals  ;  Essays  and  Reviews. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  (L.  Scott  &  Go's  edi- 
tion) has  been  received  by  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.  Contents: 
Church  Expansion  and  Liturgical  Revision,  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  The  Victoria  Bridge,  Political  Ballads  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Ocean  Telegraphy,  Autobiography  of  Dr.  A. 
Carlyle,  Motley's  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  Forbes 
and  Eyndall  on  the  Alps  and  their  Glaciers,  The  King-dom  of 
Italy,  and  Naval  Organization. 


'petial  Sotins^ 


DESCKIPTIYE    LIST    OP    THE 

PubliHliecl  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

From  my  childhood.     Duct. 

From  "  Bianco,  the  Bravo's  Bride."  25 

Another  favorite  number  in  the  string  of  gems  from 
this  opera  which  his  just  been  published. 

Child  of  ray  heart.     Song.  C.  E.  Kimball.  25 

A  very  attractive  parlor  song  of  medium  difficulty. 
New  England  left  out  in  the  cold. 

C.  E.  Kimball.  25 

Received  with  great  applause  at  the  concerts  of  the 
author  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Allie  May.     Song  and  Chorus.        G.  A.  Cargill.  25 

A  new  minstrel  song  with  a  taking  air,  easy  to 
sing. 

Yes,  I  dreamt  I  was  Queen  of  Air.        S.  Glover.  25 

One  of  those  pretty  lively  airs  in  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  of  which  Glover's  facile  pen  has  furnished  so 
many,  most  of  which  please  young  singers  immensely. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Era  Diavolo.  ,    Fei'd.  Beyer.  50 

From  the  Eoquet  of  Melodies  set,  containing  the 
famihar  gems  of  the  Opera,  of  medium  difficulty. 


Reward  of  love. 


7.  Oesten.  35 


A  new  number  of  the  "  Bygone  hours,"  a  collection 
of  highly  interesting  piano-pieces  in  the  style  of  the 
"  Sounds  of  Love  "  and  not  less  beautiful  than  these. 

Ecume  de  perles.     (Champagne.)     Grand  Etude 

de  Concert.  C.  Voss.  75 

A  sparkling  "  Brindisi  "  which  well  deserves  the 
fine  sounding  name  tho  author  has  chosen  for  it.  It 
is  not  more  difficult  than  Voss'  popular  operatic  ar- 
rangements. Taken  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  piece  of  this  class  which  has  been  issued  for 
many  a  day. 

Governor  Grey's  Schottisch.  Maj^ia  J.  Jones.  50 

A  pleasing  Schottisch  with  a  handso^iely  illustra- 
trated  title-page. 

Danish  Polka.     (Lotte  is  dead.)  Jul   Weel  25 

A  new  contra-dance  which  is  becoming  very  popular. 
A  description  of  the  figure  is  added  to  the  music. 

Books. 

Zundel's  Melodeon  Instructor. — The  com- 
plete Melodeon  Instructor,  in  seven  parts.  De- 
signed as  a  thorough  Instruction  Book  for  the 
Melodeon,  Seraphine,  Eolican,  Melopean,  Or- 
gan, or  any  similar  instrument.  By  John 
Zundel.  2,00 

This  work  is  not  only  an  "Instructor"  but  in  every 
sense  a  "  complete  "  instructor  for  the  melodeon  and 
instruments  of  like  nature.  Its  contents  embrace  all 
that  can  possibly  be  looked  for  in  the  form  of  instruc- 
tions, examples  and  exercises.  It  is  universally  pro- 
nounced the  most  thorough  instruction  book  of  the 
kind,  and  is  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason.  Emilias 
Girac,  \Vm.  B.  Bradbury,  and  every  one  who  has  ex- 
amined it. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  fiod 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaiuing 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles:  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Union. 

BY    II.    W.    LONGFliLLOW. 

Siill  sail  tliou  on,  0  Ship  of  Stiite  ! 

Sail  on,  0  Union,  Strang  and  great! 

Ilnmanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  lianging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 

We  know  wliat  Master  laid  tliy  keel. 

What  workmen  wrought  tliy  rilis  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail  and  rope. 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock  ; 

'Tis  hut  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempests'  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 

Our  hears,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee  I 

1  ■  ■ ■ 

TraBsIatfid  for  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 
VITI. 

Opera. 
1518—1700. 

We  spoke  in  a  former  paper  of  the  intro- 
duction by  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion  of 
the  theatre  into  France  through  the  perfor- 
mance of  mysteries  —  grand  show  pieces  in 
which  music  played  an  important  part.  From 
1528,  the  period  in  which  the  Parliament  put  a 
stop  to  the  representation  of  religious  subjects, 
plays  of  prnfane  *  character,  but  always  hiwful 
and  decent,  were  given  in  the  theatre  of  the 
hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Jodelle  imitated  the  an- 
cients and  was  followed  by  Grevin,  Garnier, 
Hardy,  Saint  Gelais,  Theophile,  Ilacan,  Mayret, 
Gombauld,  Rotrou,  Scuderz.  du  Ryer,  and  finally 
by  the  immortal  Peter  Corneille. 

We  refer  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  curious 
to  study  thoroughly  that  interesting  epoch  to  the 
history  of  the  French  Theatre ;  we  will  only  re- 
mark that  Jodelle,  in  1630,  filled  the  entr'actes 
of  his  tragedies  by  the  singing  of  verses  of  a 
moral  character,  and  that  at  a  later  date  an  or- 
chestra took  the  place  of  these  singers. 

To  show  farther  that  the  theatre  was  originally 
held  to  be  a  proper  place  of  amusement,  and 
that  if  immoral  pieces  have  occasionally  crept 
upon  the  boards,  it  was  only  through  abuse  and 
corruption,  we  cite  an  extract  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  King,  Louis  XIII.,  upon  tne  subject 
of  the  Comedians,  given  at  Saint  Germain,  April 
16,  1641. 

"  Fearing  that  the  comedies  represented  with 
such  good  effect  for  the  amusement  of  the  people 
are  sometimes  accompanied  with  improper  per- 
formances, which  leave  bad  impressions  upon 
their  minds,  we  have  formed  the  resolution  to 
give  the  orders  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  such 

*  As  we  say  "  profane  history." 


improprielies.  To  this  end,  we  forbid,  by  these 
presents,  signed,  with  our  own  hand,  all  comedi- 
ans to  represent  any  improper  acts,  to  use  any 
words  of  lascivious  or  double  meaning,  wdiich  can 
offend  the  modesty  of  the  spectators,  and  thisun- 
der  the  penalty  of  being  declared  infamous. 

"  In  case  the  comedians  aforesaid  contravene 
our  present  declaration,  it  is  our  will  that  our 
judges  interdict  the  the  theatre,  without  however 
empowering  them  to  inflict  heavier  penalties  than 
fine  and  banishment.  In  case  the  said  comedians 
so  regulate  the  performances  of  the  theatre  as  to 
free  them  from  all  impurity,  it  is  our  will  that 
their  profession,  which  is  one  to  divert  the  people 
from  divers  bad  occupations, shall  not  be  imputed 
to  them  for  blame,  nor  shall  prejudice  their  repu- 
tations in  the  public  opinion.  And  this  we  do, 
to  the  end  that  the  desire  of  escaping  the  re-" 
preaches  to  which  they  have  subjected  themselves 
hitherto  may  be  as  strong  a  motive  for  restraint 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty  in  the  public  per- 
formances which  they  give,  as  the  fear  of  the 
penalties  which  will  be  inevitable  in  case  they 
contravene  the  present  declaration." 

The  opera  is  an  Italian  creation  ;  the  first  es- 
says are  generally  considered  as  the  work  of 
Peri,  Caccini,  Emilio  del  Cavaliere  and  Monte- 
verde,  who  flourished  in  the  IGth  century. 

In  1570,  Charles  IX  granted  letters  patent  to 
Antoine  de  Baif  for  the  foundation  of  an  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  In  February,  1577,  the  first  Ital- 
ian troupe,  fill  Gelosi,  gave  a  performance  to  the 
Estates  of  Blois,  under  Henry  III.,  then  in  ses- 
sion at  Paris;  and  on  Sunday,  May  19,  in  the 
theatre  du  Petit  Bourbon,  rue  des  Poulics. 

In  the  same  year  Baltazarini  was  called  from 
Piedmont  to  Catharine  de  Medicis  by  Marshal 
de  Brissac.  This  composer  assumed  the  name, 
Beaujoyeux,  and  wrote  in  1581  for  the  nuptials 
of  the  Due  de  Joyeus  the  Ballet  Comique  de  la 
Royne.  The  libretto  text  by  d'Aubigne  turned 
upon  the  adventures  of  Circe  ;  Salmon  and  Beau- 
lieu,  chapelmasters  to  Henry  III.,  wrote  a  part 
of  the  airs  and  recitations.  The  lyric  part  was 
by  Lachesnaye,  almoner  to  the  king.  We  find 
in  this  work  pieces  for  cornets  and  flutes ;  also 
airs  for  dancing,  recitatives,  chansons,  &c.,  of 
pleasing  melody.  How  companies  of  Italians 
came  to  France  in  1584,  1588,  1608,  and  1623. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the 
lyric  drama  triumphed  in  Italy.  Pope  Clement 
IX.  rhymed  texts  for  operas,  and  Urban  VIII. 
sent  the  Nuncio,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Bichi  to 
Louis  XIII.  who  demonstrated  to  the  king  the 
possibility  of  giving  operas  in  French. 

In  1645,  Cardinal  Mazarin  brought  a  new 
Italian  Troupe  to  Paris,  which  opened  at  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  Dec.  24,  with  the  Festa  leatrale 
delta  flnta  Pazza,  a  melodrama  in  five  acts,  by 
Balbi  and  Torellf,  and  according  to  Castil-Blaze 
the  first  French  opera  was  given  the  following 
year  at  the  Episcopal  palace  de  Carpentras,  un- 
der the  title  of  Akehar,  roi  du  Moc/ol. 

In  1652,  a  seventh  Italian  opera  troupe  became 


stationary,  and  played  with  success  Orfeo  e  Eu- 
rydice,  and  an  opera  ballet  in  three  acts,  enlitlcd 
Nozze  di  Teii  e  dl  Peleo  (Jan.  26,  1654).  Inno- 
cent X.  sent  Cardinal  de  la  Rovere  to  Paris; 
this  Nuncio  counselled  Louis  XIV.  to  cause 
French  operas  to  be  performed  and  gave  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lyric  drama  to  Abbe  Perrin,  who  callcil 
in  Cambert,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Ho- 
nore,  to  compose  the  music. 

Cambert,  the  first  French  dramatic  composer, 
was  born  at  Paris,  about  1628,  and  became  pupil 
of  ^Chambounieres  upon  the  harpsichord.  His 
first  work  was  the  celebrated  Pastorale  en  mu- 
sique,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1659, 
in  the  chateau  of  M.  de  la  Haye,  at  Issy.  Its 
success  was  immense.  There  were  seven  char- 
acters represented,  a  bass,  a  barytone,  a  tenor,  a 
contralto  and  three  soprani.  The  principal  parts 
were  performed  by  the  Miles,  de  Sercamanan, 
and  the  Count  and  Chevalier  Fiesque.  The 
king  and  Mazarin  were  so  well  pleased,  that  the 
work  was  again  represented  at  Vincennes  and 
Cambert  was  appointed  superintendent  of  music 
to  Anne  of  Austria.  At  length,  June  28,  1669, 
the  first  operatic  patent  was  granted  to  the  Poet, 
Abbe  Perrin,  the  composer,  Cambert,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Sourdeac,  principal  machinist,  and  Cham- 
peron,  financier. 

In  1661,  Cambert  wrote  Ariane,  which  was 
rehearsed  at  Issy,  but  not  represented  owing  to 
the  death  of  Mazarin.  In  1662  he  composed 
Adonis,  an  opera  which  has  been  lost;  but  it  was 
not  until  March  19,  1671,  that  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Pomone  took  place,  but  which  ran  eight 
months  in  succession. 

There  were  in  the  first  regular  French  opera 
five  solo  men's  parts,  four  of  women,  fifteen  cho- 
rus singers  and  thirteen  instrumental  players. 
The  dances  were  directed  by  Beauchamps.  Per- 
rin's  share  of  the  profits,  about  a  quarter,  was 
some  30,000  livres. 

Les  Amours  de  Diane  et  Endymion,hy  Sablieres 
(text)  and  Guichard  (music)  was  performed  at 
Versailles,  Nev.  3,  1671  ;  and  Les  Peines  et  les 
Ptaisirs  de  I'Amour,  a  Pastoral,  in  five  acts,  by 
Gilbert,  Cambert  and  Sourdeac  saw  the  light  at 
Paris,  April  8,  1672.  Lulli  could  not  bear  this 
series  of  triumphs ;  the  cunning  Florentine  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  Perrin  and  put  an  end  to 
the  performance  of  the  Ariane  of  Cambert. 

Cambert  went  to  London,  produced  his  opera 
in  presence  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  appointed  by 
that  king  superintendent  of  his  music.  But  the 
blow  was  fatal.  Cambert,  who  loved  his  country 
could  not  bear  the  success  of  an  odious  rival,  who 
had  driven  him  into  exile.  He  died  of  regret 
and  despair  at  London,  in  1677,  at  the  age  of 
only  49  years. 

In  this  manner  France  has  too  often  sacrificed 
her  national  artists  to  strangers.  It  would  be 
worthy  of  our  opera  to  avenge  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  and  unhappy  Cambert  by  repro- 
ducing a  work  of  this  first  French  composer, 
whose  glory  it  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
still  existing  imperial  academy  of  music. 
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Jean  Baptiste  tie  Lulli  was  born  at  Florence, 
in  1G33.  Having  studied  the  works  of  Eouetta, 
Cavalli,  &c.  lie  left  Italy  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
year  and  became  scullion  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier.  His  talents,  as  a  violinist  were 
greatly  admired  by  that  princess ;  but  her  favor 
was  very  soon  lost.  He  was  dismissed  from  her 
house  on  account  of  a  satyric  song.  The  author 
of  the  famous  air  au  clair  de  la  Lime  studied  the 
harpsichord  and  composition  under  the  organists 
Metree,  Roberdet  and  Gigault.  He  was  natural- 
ized in  1662  with  the  title  of  Esquire,  and,  after 
invading  the  places  of  Lazarin,  Cambeport,  Mi- 
chael Lambert,  he  usurped  in  June,  1672,  the 
letters  patent  of  Perrin  and  Cambert,  and  erected 
a  theatre  in  the  tennis  court  of  Bel-Air,  rue  de 
Vauvigard.  His  associates  were  the  architect 
Guichard  and  the  machinist  Vigarani,  of  Modena. 
On  the  15th  of  November,  1672,  the  house  was 
opened  with  ies  Fetes  de  I' Amour  et  de  Bacchus, 
in  five  acts,  with  a  prologue. 

Cadmus,  Alceste-Thesee  followed  in  order.  A 
contract  was  made  with  Quimault,  the  poet,  who 
received  the  4,000  Livres  for  each  book,  and 
2,000  Livres  as  a  "  gratification "  sent  by  Louis 
XIV. 

After  the  death  of  Moliere,  Feb.  17,  1673, 
Lulli  obtained  the  hall  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
the  operas  was  established  from  June  15th,  1673 
to  1781. 

Le  Trlomplie  de  V Amour,  opera-ballet  by  Ben- 
serade.  Quinault  and  Lulli,  was  represented  for 
the  first  time  May  16,  1681.  ]\Iad'lle  de  la  Fon- 
tain  was  the  proclaimed  queen  of  the  dance. 

Fifteen  operas  were  composed  by  ]>ulli,  from 
1672,  to  his  death,  which  occurred  March  22, 
1687.  Among  them  we  note  Psyche,  Belleroplion, 
Proserpine,  Amadls,  Roland.  The  other  most 
successful  ones  were  Ali/s,  called  the  opera  of  the 
King  ;  Iris  called  the  opera  of  the  musicians ;  in 
which  was  the  beautiful  Trio  of  the  Fates; 
Phaiion,  the  opera  of  the  people :  and  Armida, 
opera  of  the  women.  Acis  and  Galatee,  the  last 
work  of  Lulli,  was  first  performed  si-t  months 
after  his  death.  lie  was  himself  a  very  fine 
dancer  and  had  composed  twenty-five  ballets. 

In  167  7,  Dumenil,  a  cook,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  tenor  singer  in  Isis,  and  therefor- 
ward  divided  such  parts  with  Clediere.  After 
Rossignol  and  Beaumavielle,  Gaye,  Ilardouin 
and  Lafret  distinguished  themselves  as  bass  sing- 
ers. Thevenard,  barytone,  appeared  first  in  1675 
in  the  GroUe  de  Versailles  (in  the  part  of  Tircis) 
and  continued  upon  the  stage  until  1730,  when 
retired  with  a  pension  of  1500  livres.  Mile.  Cas- 
tilly  created  the  part  of  Pomone ;  Mile.  Verdier 
gave  Flore  in  Atys  and  later  Mile.  Saint-Christo- 
phe  distinguished  herself  as  first  songstress. 

In  1680  Marthe  Le  Roohois,  a  pupil  of  Lulli, 
created  the  part  of  Arethuse  in  Proserpina,  and 
afterward  the  beautiful  one  of  Armida.  This 
actress  was  not  beautiful,  but  was  admirable  in 
recitative  ;  she  held  the  place  of  prima  donna 
down  to  the  year  1698.  Her  pension,  upon  re- 
tiring from  the  stage  was  but  1000  livres,  but  the 
chronicler  adds  that  the  Due  de  Sully  gave  her 
an  annuity  of  500  livres. 

The  most  remarkable  dancers  of  that  period 
were  Beauchamps,  Saint  Andre,  Pecourt,  Doli- 
vet,  Bouteville  and  Balon. 

Lulli  gained  a  fortune  of  800,000  livres*  in  fif- 
teen years.  In  his  character  this  illustrious  com- 
poser  was   extremely  violent;  we   are  assured, 


that  during  his  rehearsals  he  at  times  conducted 
himself  towards  the  actors  and  even  the  actresses 
with  a  harshness  amounting  to  brutality.  His 
death  is  said  also  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
movement  of  passion,  viz.,  striking  the  cane  with 
which  he  conducted  with  great  force  downward, 
instead  of  the  floor  he  hit  his  foot.  The  wound 
became  grangrenous  and  caused  his  death. 

After  Lulli,  his  .son-in-law  Francine  obtained 
the  privilege  of  the  opera,  of  which  the  profits 
amounted  to  60,000  livres  per  annum  ;  and  on 
the  30th  December,  1098,  Dumont  was  joined 
with  him  by  the  king.  A  period  of  decay  in  the 
opera  followed  which  continued  to  the  time  of 
Ramcan,  (1733). 

Not  to  break  our  chronology  let  us  say  here  a 
few  words  upon  this  period  of  transition. 

Louis  and  Jean  Louis  Lulli,  brother-in-law  of 
Francine,  played  without  success  Orpliee  in  1G90 
and  Alcide  in  1693.  Calasse,  pupil  of  Lulli,  who 
directed  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  Lauloutte  (its 
chief  to  1677),  and  who  instrumented  his  master's 
works  from  the  hints  given  him,  brought  out  in 
1687,  Achille  et  Polyxene,  and  followed  it  up  with 
eight  other  operas  among  which  wo  may  note 
Thetis,  Pele".,  and  Jason.  Colasse  became  an  al- 
chymist.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  patent  of 
the  theatre  at  Lille,  was  ruined  by  a  fire,  and 
died  finally  poisoned  by  the  vapors  of  hislarbor- 
atory. 

Tcobaldo  di  Gatti,  a  Florentine,  and  for  fifty- 
two  years  first  violoncellist  at  the  Academic  com- 
posed for  the  theatre  Coronis  and  Scylla. 
Marin-Marais,  a  celebrated  viola  performer  pro- 
duced/I  )-i'ane,  Alcyone  anA  Semele.  Desmarets, 
superintendent  of  the  music  of  Philip  V.,  give 
to  the  opera  Dido,  Circe,  and  Thear/ene  et  Chnri- 
clee.  Carpentier,  pupil  of  Carissiml,  produced 
his  first  work,  il/er/(?c;  Gervais  gave  Meduse  in 
1697;  Mile,  de  Laguerre  composed  Cephale  et 
Procrh ;  Lacoste  brought  out  seven  operas  well 
forgotten  in  our  times. 

All  these  secondary  works  soon  disappeared  to 
make  way  for  the  Europe  r/alante  of  Campra, 
v.diich  had  a  great  success  in  1697.  The  libretto 
was  by  La  ISIotte.  Its  charming  choruses  are 
worthy  of  remark.  Marthe  le  Rochois  created 
the  parts  of  Cephise  and  Roxane  in  the  Ballet 
opera ;  and  Mile.  Maupin  aroused  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  public  in  the  part  of  Clorinde  in 
Tancrede,  and  Minerva  in  Cadmus,  operas  by  the 
same  author. 

Campra  was  born  at  Aix  en  Provence,  Doc.  3, 
1660.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  celebrat- 
ed air,  Furstemherg,  and  twenty  operas,  of  which 
the  most  distinguished  are,  Le  Carneval  de  Ve- 
nise,  the  Ballet  des  Ages,  Hesione,  Camille,  Tan- 
crede, Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  etc. 

Gualtier  de  la  Ciotat,  director  of  the  theatres 
at  Marseilles,  Toulouse  and  IMontpelier,  produced 
a  work,  both  the  text  and  music,  le  Triomphe  de 
la  Paix. 

The  Phaeton  of  Lulli  had  great  success  at  Ly- 
ons during  the  carnival,  but  the  instrumental 
performers  were  not  brilliant.  The  director  was 
obliged  to  cry  gare  i'ul !  (look  out  for  the  sev- 
enth !)  wlien  the  note  occurred  upon  the  higher 
strings,  and  the  player  recoiled  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Medee  and  Philomcle  of  Carpentier. 
(The  air  Songes  d'Atys  was  the  great  stock  piece 

*3uppopiDfr  the  nld  hvre  to  equal  the  pre.«ent  franc,  we  have 
here  about  Stl60,000.  Money  was  then  more  v.aluable  than 
now — would  purchase  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  neces- 
Baries. 


in  these  times  for  violinists :  Ln  Tempele  d 
Alcyone  took  its  place  as  such  in  1706.  Corelli's 
sonatas  did  not  appear  until  1715.) 

The  origin  of  the  word  brioche,  synonymous 
with  the  mistake  or  oversight  in  music,  may  na' 
turally  find  place  here.  The  members  of  the 
orchestra  being  loudly  blamed  evening  after 
evening  by  the  Parterre  for  their  faults  of  execu- 
tion, resolved  to  be  more  careful  in  future  and 
laid  a  fine  of  six  sous  upon  every  mistake  or  error 
made  in  public.  AVith  the  proceeds  of  the.se 
fines,  an  immense  brioche  was  purchased  and 
eat-en  at  the  monlh'send — gooil  care  bein^'  taken 
to  "  wet"  it  properly.  The  guilty  ones  figured 
at  the  supper  with  a  .small  brioche  of  pasteboard 
at  the  button  hole. 

The  last  work  of  any  interest  represented  at 
the  opera  during  the  17th  century  was  Xwe  of 
Destouches,  which  brought  its  author  a  ])rc?ent 
from  the  king  of  a  purse  containing  a  100  Louis 
d'or.  Louis  XIV.  by  the  letters  patent  dated 
Feb.  2"),  1699,  granted  to  the  general  hospital  at 
Paris  a  sixteenth  of  the  receipts  at  the  academy. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  droit  des  pnurres 
(rights  of  the  poor)  ever  since  deducted  from  the 
receipts  of  the  theatres. 


Zelia  Tretelli. 

Signer  Zdiii  Trehrdli  is  of  French  descent,  born  in 
Paris,  where  her  father  holds  a  liigh  government 
office.  Her  real  name  is  Gilbert.  Ilcr  musical 
talents  manifested  itself  early  ;  she  therefore  received 
instruction  in  piano-playing  v.'hon  she  was  only  six 
years  old,  her  first  teacher  being  a  German,  which 
circumstance  has  greatly  influenced  the  direction  of 
her  musical  taste.  These  instructions  on  the  piano 
were  continued  for  ten  years  and  made  her  an  excel- 
lent pianist.  Tlie  young  girl  was  most  fond  of  the 
study  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  and  the  well-tempered 
chlavicliord  by  Each.  The  parents,  not  thinking  to 
make  an  artist  of  their  daughter,  hrouglit  her  up  for 
the  elevated  social  circle  in  which  they  moved.  When 
Zclia  was  sixteen  j-ears  old  she  took  a  fancy  to  have 
singing  lessons  and  her  father  desiring  she  should 
become  alilo  to  sing  ballads  acceptably,  secured  a 
teacher  for  her  in  one  Fr.  Wartel,  a  German,  who 
had  formerly  earned  a  fine  reputation  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  Franz  Schubert's  ransical  poems,  and  of  late 
has  been  connected  with  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 
AVartel  at  once  discovered  the  talent  of  the  yonng 
girl,  and  persuaded  the  parents,  by  no  means  easily, 
to  have  her  educated  for  tlie  lyric  stage.  When  their 
consent  was  obtained,  Wartel  devoted  all  his  time, 
energy  and  knowledge  to  the  instruction  of  his  prom- 
ising pupil.  Zelia  seeing  that  the  Italian  language 
would  be  of  j,'rcat  service  to  her  in  the  development 
of  her  voice  studied  it  and  subsequently  resolved  to 
go  over  the  Italian  lyric  stage  altogether 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  Signora  Trebelli  left  her  teacher 
and  made  her  debut  in  JIadrid  with  an  Italian  troupe. 
During  the  whole  winter  season  she  had  such  a  suc- 
cess as  beginners  rarely  attain.  She  first  appeared 
as  Rosina  in  the  "  Barbie,"  with  Mario  for  the  count. 
Her  second  essay  was  the  Page  in  the  "  Huguenot-':." 
Her  engagement  in  Madrid  terminating  in  April, 
18C0,  she  returned  to  Paris  and  resumed  her  studies 
with  Mr.  Wartel,  until  July  1860,  when  l\krelti  en- 
gaged her  for  his  Berlin  troupe.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Germany  in  the  old  city  of  Cologne, 
as  Arsaccs  in  "  Scmiramide"  with  the  most  decided 
success.  She  then  went  to  Hamburg  and  finally  to 
Berlin,  where  everybody  went  crazy  about  her.  Her 
repertoire  up  to  this  day  consists  of  Pierotto  in 
"Linda,"  Orsini  in  "  Lucrezia,"  Kosina  in  "Bar- 
bicre,"  Ai-saces  in  "  Scmiramide,"  Fidalma  in  "Ma- 
trimonio  Segreto,"  Urbano  in  "  Ugonotti,"  Duchess 
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in  "  Liiisii  Miller,"  Countess  in  "  Tre  nozze,"  Aiu- 
cena  in  "  Trovatore,"  Mntlalena  in  "  Iligolctto," 
Cencrentola  in  the  opera  of  the  same  name,  I-ialiolla 
in  "Italicnain  Al^ieri. — iVao  ^eitschrifl. 


Ludwig'   Rellstab. 

(CoDcIudctl  from  page  SSO.) 
T!ellstal)'s  mnsical  education  reposed  npon  undonbt- 
ed  talent.  Tlio  latter  was,  however,  not  so  hi^rhlv 
developed,  so  f:\r  as  tei-liiiical  matters  and  the  svntax 
of  tlic  art  WQre  roneerned,  as  to  enahle  him  to  write  a 
symphony  or  a  quartet.  That  the  power  of  doing  so 
is  necessary  in  a  critic,  will,  however,  ho  asserted 
only  by  an  artist  who  may,  perhaps,  have  learnt 
soinetliing,  bnt  who  is  deficient  in  the  best  and  most 
requisite  qnalilication.  It  is  true  that  the  technical 
and  theoreticaredncatioii  of  the  critic  mnst  not  he  so 
far  below  the  productions  criticised,  that  he  cannot 
see  his  way  clearly  everywhere,  even  in  tlic  score  of  a 
{Treat  work  of  arc.  Bnt  it  must  he  remembered,  that 
Kc'llstab  wrote  for  apolitical  pajier,  and  for  readers 
who  desired  to  be  informed  fi-om  day  to  day,  of  what 
was  ffoing  forward  in  the  world.  This  oliject  is  satis- 
fied by  an  innate  taste  for  art,  a  general  testhetieal 
education,  the  power  of  describing  a  thing  popnlarly, 
and  a  warmth  of  sentiment  which  can  excite  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  for  art  and  artists.  Critics  like  Fink, 
Gottfried  Wehcr,  and  in  some  degree,  Koclilitz,  can 
give  the  mimician  many  a  suggestion  worth  remember- 
ing; but  whether  the  divine  spark  lurks  within  his 
work  or  production,  they  will  not  alwaj-s  be  compe- 
tent to  say.  In  difficult 'cases,  Rellstab  conld  not  do 
the  first,  hut  he  was  always  .able  to  do  the  last. 

_  The  task  which  he  more  particularly  imposed  on 
himself  was  to  introduce  the  susceptible  and  educated 
men  of  the  non-professional  public  and  dilettanti  into 
the  magic  realms  of  tone,  and  to  foster  in  them  a  love 
for  what  is  beantifnl  and  grand  in  art.  His  decisions 
"were,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  of  a  positive  nature, 
and  seldom  crushing  ;  it  was  only  when  vanity  and 
arrogance,  qualities  so  frequently  fonnd  in  artists, 
came  glaringly  under  his  notice,  that  he  cast  into  the 
scale  the  whole  weight  of  his  eloquent  language  and 
love  for  what  is  unconditionlly  beautiful.  In  all 
things,  hut  more  especially  in  his  dealings  with  his 
opponents,  he  was  frank  and  outspoken,  accepting  the 
combat  even  where  he  foresaw  a  defeat.  All  the 
worse  for  him  !  Openness  and  truth  were  fundamen- 
tal traits  in  his  character.  Was  he  defeated  in  his 
contest  with  Spontini  '.'  The  evidence  is  now  tolera- 
bly complete.  What  share  personal  excitability  had 
in  the  quarrel  wo  will  not  inquire  ;  both  the  peVsons 
concerned  suffered  and  were  punished. 

With  creative  artists,  llellstab  was  mostly  consci- 
entiously severe.  In  this  he  was  swayed  by  moral 
motives  ;  art  occupied  so  high  a  position  in  his  e\-es 
that  he  regarded  an  unsuccessful  artist's  career  as  the 
most  unfortunate  of  all  existences.  Whoever  starts 
with  the  notion  that  a  critic  must  never  be  mistaken, 
and  that  it  is  a  capital  crime  for  him  to  contradict 
himself  once  in  his  life,  may  take  as  an  answer  manv 
a  beautiful  confession  of  Hellstab's,  such,  for  instance, 
as  ; — "  With  regard  to  my  artistic  errors  and  mis- 
takes— how  many  have  I  committed,  and  how 
frequently,  even  now,  am  I  doubtful  whether  I  was 
right  at  first  or  afterwards.  I  do  not  spare  myself, 
but  give  myself  up  with  my  contradictions'  and 
changing  views.  I  stick  to  the  French  proverb,  that 
'  he  who  never  changed  his  opinion  never  had  one.'  " 
Rightly  understood,  this  proverb  contains  a  truth  well 
worthy  of  our  attention.  When  looking  back  over 
Rellstab's  criticisms,  we  linger  with  heartfelt  delight 
over  the  notices  more  especially  dedicated  to  some 
particular  impersonation  or  to  the  artist  individually. 
This  delineation  of  Leonore  and  l^onna  Anna,  as 
performed   by  Mad.    Schroder-Uevrient   in   the  year 

1831  ;  of  the   funeral   service  in    honor  of  Klein,  in 

1832  ;  of  Fraulein  Schcchnor  in  Iphigenia  and  Fidelio. 
in  1829  ;  of  Liszt's  concerts,  iu  1841-43  ;  but  above 
all,  his  criticisms  on  the  sisters  MilanoUo  ,  the  parts 
played  by  Jenny  Lind  from  1844  to  1846  ;  and  the 
artistic,  loving  memorial  erected  by  him,  in  1847,  to 
that  noble  pair,  Fanny  Henscl  and  her  brother  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  are  specimens  of  characteristic  musical 
criticism,  in  which  fine  critical  perception  plays  quite 
as  important  a  part  as  an  ardent  disposition  entirely 
engrossed  by  its  subject  and  held  captive  by  the  om- 
nipotence of  art. 

Notwithstanding  many  an  erroneous  opinion  with 
regard  to  details,  Rellstab  was  always  right  in  the 
long  run.  For  the  impressions  of  what  is  condition- 
ally and  what  is  unconditionally  beautiful  he  possess- 
ed a  degree  of  susceptibility  which  seized  on  anything 
certainly  and  quickly,  and  had  the  right  word,  the 
most  intelligible  and  frequentlv  most  happy  turns  for 
what  was  to  be  described.  This  delicacy  of  perception 
on  his  part  was  not  acknowledged  by  unprofessional 
men  alone,  but  even  by  artists,  and  we  recollect  some 


expressions  of  approval,  nay,  more,  of  astonishment, 
on  the  subject  from  Men<ielssohn,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  never  hesitated  to  say  freely  what  he  thought. 
We  are  rendered  acquainted  with  the  humorous  side 
of  Rellstab's  criticism — his  gentle  nature  never  turned 
to  satire — in  the  twelve  annual  series  of  the  little 
musical  periodical.  Iris,  which  was  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1840.  In  this  publication  Rell- 
stab discussed  those  musical  matters  of  the  day  which 
came  under  his  notice,  and  did  not  give  him  any 
particulai"  trouble. 

Rellstab's  labors  for  the  P'bs.9/,9c/(e.^t7(7(ni7  extended, 
however,  far  beyond  his  duties  as  .a  musical  critic. 
The  editorship  of  the  French  article  was  for  a  long 
time  in  his  hands,  and  he  discharged  his  task  with 
great  prudence ;  occurrences  in  municipal  and  social 
circles,  when  described  by  him,  always  excited  the 
interest  of  the  reader ;  novelties  in  literature  intro- 
duced by  his  pen  scarcely  needed  any  other  advocate. 
Ho  was,  moreover,  employed  for  a  large  number  of 
periodicals  published  in  other  places;  he  educated 
singers,  both  male  and  female,  for  the  stage,  and 
wrote  many-volumed  romances,  tales,  dramas,  and 
poems.  We  possess  his  collected  works,  as  published 
by  Brockhaus,  in  Leipsic ;  but  if  we  were  to  put  all 
he  has  written  into  the  shape  of  books,  we  mip-ht  fill 
a  whole  library.  Such  restless  activity  required  unu- 
sual natural  gifts,  quite  as  much  as  an  iron  will  and 
unexampled  industry.  Among  his  works  in  the 
department  of  the  belles  lettres,  besides  some  of  his 
tales,  the  two  romances  "  181 2,"  and  the  one  he  wrote 
last,  Drei  Jahre  von  dreissiqen,  occupy  the  first  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Rellstab's  talent  was  most  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  description  of  occurrences  and 
impressions.  It  happened,  however,  that  be  ignored 
this  predominating  faculty  of  his.  In  the  project  of 
recasting  German  opera,  the  noble  end  in  view  was 
worthy  of  praise  ;  but  Rellstab's  strength  was  not 
sufficient  for  it ;  his  dramatised  Eugene  Aram  obtained 
a  respectable  success,  because  the  original  work  came 
to  his  aid  ;  his  Feldlapa-  was  borne  up,  and  that  for 
a  few  years  only,  by  Meyerbeer's  music.  For  the 
course  of  the  action  arising  from  the  most  marked 
opposition  of  the  various  personages,  for  striking 
combination,  by  which  the  interest  of  the  public  is 
concentrated,  for  that  shortness  and  sharpness  of  ex- 
pression which  dramatic  composition  requires,  bis  pen 
was  too  lyrically  soft,  and  his  views  of  things  too 
broad.  Nature  had  created  him  to  he  a  writer  of 
epics,  a  narrator.  He  rallied,  however,  and,  even  in 
this  instance,  his  will  acheived  a  certain  success.  Just 
as  bis  partiality  for  acknowledged  tendencies  in  art 
sometimes  caused  him  to  appear  unjust  towards  ideas 
newly  sprung  up,  in  opposition  to  his  many  years' 
experience,  be  not  unfrequently  over-rated  the  meas- 
ute  of  those  artistic  abilities  which  tallied  with  his 
own  views.  In  such  instances,  his  prejudices  and  his 
good  heart  ran  away  with  him.  This  enables  us  to 
to  explain,  on  the  one  hand,  his  repugnance  to  Spon 
tini,  and,  on  the  other,  his  exaggerated  valuations  of 
Bernbaid  Klein  and  Ludwig  Berger,  to  wdiom  he 
erected  monuments  of  love  and  respect  in  his  mono- 
graphics. 

Rellstab  was  very  happily  married  as  far  back  as 
1834,  and  from  period  looked  upon  his  existence  at 
home,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  an  oasis,  which 
invited  him  from  a  whirlpool  of  exciting  troubles  to 
cheerful  repose  and  recreation.  It  always  afforded 
him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  collect  around  him,  in 
his  own  house,  esteemed  friends,  whom  he  used  to 
captivate  by  his  humor,  his  happy  talent  of  narration 
and  his  kindly  disposition.  'This  kindliness  in  his 
family  circle  was  not,  however,  confine  merely  to  the 
surface,  but  extended  to  his  most  intimate  relations. 

He  had  long  set  all  his  wordly  affairs  in  order,  The 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  his  father  died,  and 
the  warnings  he  received  during  the  last  two  years  of 
of  his  existence,  impressed  him  with  the  probability 
of  his  soon  sinking  to  rest.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  his  mind  could  not  remain 
quiet,  and  that,  according  to  human  experience,  he 
must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a  more  terrible  weakness, 
we  mnst  despite  all  the  grief  of  his  family  and  friends, 
consider  his  lot  a  happy  one.  A  higher  will  than 
that  of  man  wished  to  show  his  kindness  towards  him. 
In  the  midst  of  cheerful  prospects  the  evening  hour 
of  farewell  was  approaching,  to  be  followed  by  a  tear- 
ful morning.grceting.  The  night  of  the  27th  to  the 
28th  November  was  for  him  the  day  of  eternal  light. 
He  acheived  reputation,  honor,  and  love  ;  they  will 
survive  him  ! 


Tin  Ballo  in  Maschera. 

Verdi's  new  opera  bearing  this  title  was  produced 
at  the  New  York  Academy  (Jan.  11th)  : 

Many  years  ago,  says  the  N.  Y.  Times,  Atjbeh 
cornposed  music  to  the  plot  of  this  opera,  and  succeed- 
ed in  putting  a  very  strong  mark   to  a  galop  in   the 


last  act,  wdiicli  became  famous  in  consequence.  The 
libretto,  then  newly  from  the  hands  of  the  young  and 
ambitious  8ouip,e,  was  regarded  as  a  failure,  and 
"  Gustavus  the  third"  owed  all  its  success  to  the  deco- 
rations and  the  particular  splendor  of  the  last  ball 
scene.  The  ingenious  Italian  who  has  annexed  the 
Verdian  version,  chanced  the  venue  from  Stockholm 
to  Naples.  Instead  of  the  unfoitunate  Swedish  mon- 
arch, the  hero  became  a  Duke  and  a  Governor.  In 
this  shape  the  work  was  prepared  for  the  San  Carlos 
Theatre,  but  the  Government  of  the  late  lamented 
King  BosiBA  objected  to  its  performance  on  the 
ground,  possibly,  that  Naples  being  a  despotism,  the 
catastrophe  might  suggest  the  political  wisdom  of 
tempering  it  with  assassination.  Subsequently,  the 
hero,  thus  originally  transmogrified  from  a  Swede 
into  a  Neapolitan,  was  subjected  to  another  change, 
and  came  out  as  a  red-coated  British  Governor  domi- 
ciled officially  in  Boston,  as  Governor  thereof,  and 
surrounded  by  two  worthies,  named  respectively 
fSaniiiel  and  Tom — which  a  French  pajier  injuriously 
asserts,  are  names  of  negroes  baptised  by  the  Metho- 
dists. BoMBA  did  not  object  to  have  a  British 
Governor  assassinated  in  his  presence,  and  so  the  new 
version  passed  muster  in  Naples,  but  the  French 
appetite  was  differently  affected,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  new  commercial  treaty.  To  suit  the  Parisian 
taste,  therefore,  the  hero  was  turned  into  a  Spaniard, 
and  as  such  is  nightly  being  poniarded  in  the  gayest 
metropolis  of  the  world.  It  will  be-perceived  by  this 
brief  history  that  thelibretto  is  a  very  happily  consti- 
tuted production,  and  flourishes  in  one  clime  as  well 
as  another.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  local  coloring  of  some  of  the  music  has  been 
damaged  by  the  various  changes  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  It  is  very  proper  (to  illustrate,)  for  the 
hero  to  sing  a  barcarole,  being  a  Neapolitan  and  in 
Naples,  but  as  an  Englishman  in  Boston — the  char- 
after  we  have  him  in  here — it  would  be  better  to  give 
him  a  convivial  song  of  the  good  old  two-bottle  stamp, 
or  a  square  out  psalm-tune  in  common  metre. 

We  give  the  plot  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 
Ricardo,  Count  of  Warwick,  and  Governor  of  Boston, 
(Signor  Brignoli)  finds  himself  surrounded  by  an 
opposition  party,  who  have  resolved  to  eflx'ct  his  over- 
throw bv  assassination.  The  count,  courageous  and 
gallant  to  all  the  world,  entertains  privately  a  strong 
sentiment  of  attachment  for  the  wife  of  his  Secretary, 
Reinliait,  (Signor  Feeri,)  but,  like  an  honorable  man, 
determines  to  conquer  it  He  meets  the  lady  (Mme. 
Colson)  during  the  progress  of  the  phij',  aceidently, 
under  circumstances  which  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  husband,  wdio,  imagining  that  his  friend  has  been 
perfidious  to  him,  becomes  furious,  and  blindly  joins 
a  plot  against  his  life.  He  it  is  who  assassinates  him 
at  the  grand  masked  ball  of  the  last  act.  The  Gov- 
ernor expires,  after  performing  poetical  justice  (which 
means  exoneration)  on  the  heroine,  exempting  her 
wholly  from  participation  in  bis  guilty  passion.  The 
heroine,  wdio  as  a  matter  of  course  loves  tlic  count, 
seeks  the  intervention  of  a  sorceress,  and  by  that 
lady's  advice  goes  to  a  certain  spot  at  midnight  to 
gather  a  powerful  herb  by  which  her  unholy  desires 
may  be  governed.  The  part  of  this  sorceress  pos- 
sesses but  little  weight  or  interest,  and  is  an  extreme- 
ly ungrateful  one  for  a  singer  of  Miss  Adelaide 
PiTiLLipp's  ability.  Adding  in  this  place  that  the 
opera  is  written  in  three  acts,  but  for  convenience  is 
played  in  four,  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
salient  morceaux,  and  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
points. 

As  to  the  music  of  the  new  opera,  the  critic  con- 
tinues : 

The  acknowledged  admirers  of  the  composer  are 
divided  about  its  merits,  some  classing  it  with  the 
"  Trovatore"  and  others  ranking  it  with  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers."  Without  trying  to  balance  anice  question 
of  comparative  excellence,  we  will  say  that  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  obtain  the  popularity  of  the  one,  or 
merit  the  trifling  consideration  of  the  other.  In  the 
"  Masked  Ball"  Vekdi  attempts  more  vehemently 
than  heretofore,  and  as  we  think  more  successfully, 
the  portrayal  of  dramatic  passion.  His  concerted 
pieces  are  never  merely  exercises  for  the  vocal  display 
of  so  many  voices ;  they  are  always  well-devised  con- 
trivances for  the  exhibition  and  illustration  of  the 
varied  emotions  of  the  scene.  The  more  detached 
morceaux  are  characterised  frequently  by  rare  original- 
ity, and  by  a  certain  rhythmetic  erispness  which 
scarcely  suggests  the  master's  ordinary  waltz-like 
mode.  There  are  two  characters  which  have  received 
the  strongest  delineation — the  Page  and  Rheinliart — 
representatives  of  thoughtless  gaiety  and  of  intellect- 
ual sobriety.  The  melodies  given  to  each  are  fre- 
quently superb,  and  never  sink  into  insignifiicance. 
The  soprano  part  is  evidently  written  for  the  present 
generation  of^  sopranos,  and  is  good,  but  not  all 
important.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  Mme.  Colson 
was   more   than   equal   to   its   requirements.       The 
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orchc'stnition  is  artiniiMliIe  tlirouuhout ;  llioronj;lily 
llHiii;;liifiii  anil  niiLsii-i:m-like,  yet  not  pi'rlanlic  or 
l.iliDivM  W(!  arc  iiis|ici<c(l  ro  leyaifl  the  work  as  one 
of  rill'  '■len  <\r:  niaiic  iHinln-tiiiii-:  of  ilu'  modern  Italian 
t^tan',  an(!  as  a  fcita'n  mniiumfnt  of  the  <;Lnius  of 
the  comiiosei-.  If  we  tnny  juil^:e  hy  the  apjjhiuse,  last 
iii;^ht,  the  public  will  soon  be  of  the  same  opinion. 


Tlie    Tribune  {rives  the  following 


riticism  of  the 


The  inn^ie  is  tlie  cliif-f  titinfj,  and  merits  notice. 
The  coniiio-er  has  sought  anil  sufceeileil  in  making 
hi-  inn-ii-  dramrili-' — means  adapted  to  ends,  with  the 
qii  ililiraiiun  tliat  the  melodies  are  inferior  to  his  earlier 
works.  The  lir-t  act  is,  as  a  whole,  nninteresting. 
As  the  aetion  proreeds,  tiie  musie  is  intensiiied  ;  and 
I  some  dramatic sitnations  are  capitally  set  forth.  The 
pieces  may  he  briefly  mentioned  as  fdlows  ;  An 
orche-trai  inti'odtiction  paints  the  first  scene — thesnp- 
posed  ri-pose  of  the  Eail,  and  the  dark  rnutterings  of 
the  eonspiratois.  The  first  chorus  is  good — the  con- 
trasts between  friends  and  enemies  being  cleitr,  and 
the  lireviry  due  the  situation  being  held  to.  In  instru- 
mental tnnsie  the  composer  may  be  as  long  as  he 
chooses — the  dramatic  composer  must  be  guided  and 
resti-aincd  bv  the  scene.  Ilenee  the  nonsense  of 
coinparisotis  between  operas  and  symphonies,  or  jjarlor 
critiques  on  stage  music.  Aficr  some  interlocutory 
work,  a  graceful  andante,  with  an  unmeaning  douhlinir 
of  the  voice  part  throughout  by  certain  wind  Instru- 
ments, follows,  nicely  delivered  by  Brignoli.  An 
anrlai.te  sung  by  Ferri,  of  no  very  striking  merit, 
follows.  A  .song — a  washed-out  sort  of  little  melody 
— given  by  Miss  Hinkley,  is  next  in  Older  This 
young  lady  is  ca|)able  of  doinir  better  things  than 
pace's  parts,  '^he  concerted  |)iece  after  this  is  not 
much.  The  Witch  solo  music  is  larj:e  ai.d  solemn, 
and  was  well  rendered  by  Miss  Phillips.  The  talk- 
like trio  which  follows  has  no  independent  musical 
interest,  but  is  a  stage  requirement.  A  sailor-song 
in  barcarole  time  is  very  pretty.  The  phrasing  under 
the  word>  con  lareve  ivr/e  e  /'  ulnia  in  tenipeata  indicates 
the  genius  of  the  composer.  The  concerted  piece,  E 
scherzo  nd  ^  follia,  isadmira.bly  written  and  the  dramat- 
ic CQiitrnsts  clean-cut.  The  chorus,  Ojii/Iio  cV  Inrjle.- 
tcrra,  is  excellent — resonant,  vigoi'ous  and  to  the  point. 
The  air  *lAt  tin!/'  arido  stc/o  <i/i-ii/sa,  is  a  laudable 
effort  in  the  direction  of  novel  phrasing. — agitated  and 
bioken — the  orchestra  tilling  the  gaps.  In  vocal 
music  the  composer  must  follow  syllables  and  lines 
and  in  crvals  such  as  God  lind  nature  allow  ;  in 
instrumental  music  he  may  itiake  chaos  come  again, 
as  we  too  often  see  in  the  things  called  original — 
written  invariably  by  men  who  cannot  compose  for  the 
voice,  and  therefore  incapable  of  the  highest,  most 
expressive,  .Tiid  most  concentrated  form  of  musical 
thoiiiibt.  Madame  Colson  sings  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  Pari.sian  school,  and  always  intelligibly.  The 
duet,  after  some  want  of  the  love  on  the  slow  move- 
ment, settles  into  an  alleirro  where  the  comjioser  uses 
the ')/)''»  not.  s,  1st,  3d,  and  .Tth,  to  express  the  easy 
currency  of  the  way  cleared  up,  and  is  very  elegant 
anil  ideal.  This  was  handsomely  sung  by  Madame 
Colson  and  Signor  Brignoli.  The  trio,  Ocli  tu  come 
frenioi'O,  would — less  the  hurried  desperate  character 
— he  liable  to  the  cheap  criticism  of  dealing  in  bard 
unisons,  instead  of  harmonics  due  three  distinct  voices: 
hut  the  situation  and  the  common  impulse  of  the 
characters,  establishes  the  logic  of  the  procedure. 
Brevity,  loo,  here  is  another  sign  of  intelligence. 
This  trio  was  most  effcciive,  especially  for  those  who, 
in  dramatic  mnsic,  look  for  means  adapted  to  ends. 
The  concerted  piece  fV  se  di  no'te  qui  col/a  sposa,  is 
beautifully  written,  and  shows  the  author  possessed 
of  the  comic  element.  All  contributed  to  its  effect  ; 
our  friends  Snni  and  Torn.  Messrs.  Colletti  and  Du- 
breul,  doinir  the  laughing  p:irt.  The  Minor  Andante, 
sung  by  Madame  Colson,  Morrd  ma  prima  in  qmzin, 
is  verv  good,  but  not  sufficiently  distinctive  from  haut- 
boy elegiacs  in  ordinary.  The  melody  Kri  tu,  for 
Baritone,  by  Ferri,  was  nicely  delivered — less  the 
tremolo  style.  It  is  very  artistic,  and  borders  on  an 
inspiration.  The  conspiracv  music,  lo  son  vosiro,  is 
admirable  and  effective.  There  is  the  economy  of 
means  manifested.  Bl.iriuL' instrumentation  is  avoid- 
ed, up  to  the  climax.  A  little  bit,  Di  rhe  fuJqor,  nicely 
sung  by  Miss  Hinkley,  leads  to  a  well-arr.angcd  con- 
certed piece.  A  tenor  air,  ili:  se  m'e  forzaperderti,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  situation,  and  effectively  present- 
ed by  BriL'noli.  The  ball  mnsic — the  danciuL'  itiusic 
is  inferior  to  Auber's  masked  hall — hut  is  well  man- 
aged as  to  instrumentation.  The  military  band  and 
orchestral  diaIoi.'uing  is  brilliant ;  and  the  three-four 
movement  on  stringed  instruments  behind  the  scenes, 
with  the  tragic  dialotruing  on  the  stage,  while  the  dark 
intentions  are  hinted  in  the  orchestra,  is  ^thoroughly 
well  managed. 

A  first  hearing  of  an  opera  is  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory.    Until  the   themes  become  familiar,  the  au- 


dience is  not  too  well  pleased      The  best  parts  of  Un 
LSallo  will  grow  with  additional  hearings. 

The  critic  of  the  AJhion  says  :  The  briefest  state' 
mcnt  of  the  merits  of  the  work  may  be  thus  made* 
There  ai'e  about  seven  or  eight  numbers  of  positive 
excellence  out  of  an  aggregate  of  twenty-nine.  In 
the  balance,  the  musician  will  find  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  public  a  great  deal  that  is  readily  memo- 
rable. The  third  act  is  equal  to  anything  Verdi  has 
ever  written,  and  the  same  tnayjje  said  of  a  good 
portion  of  the  second  and  fourth  acts.  That  wo 
regard  ;he  work  as  unequal  will  he  readily  perceived 
by  what  we  have  said,  hut  we  do  not  look  npcn  it  as 
a  "  comparative''  failure.  It  is  unqiie^tifuiablv  a 
inore  meritorious  work  than  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers," 
but  does  not  approach  the  "  Trovatore''  or  "  Traviata" 
in  su=tained  interest  or  in  the  general  saliencies  of 
melodic  invention.  The  freshness  that  is  in  it  is  of  so 
singularly  an  original  kind,  that  we  shall  be  greatly 
mistaken  f  the  work  does  not  enjoy  a  long  and  pros- 
perous "  run." 

Pah'S,  Jan'uaky  2.3. — There  is  nothing  I  have  to 
tell  you  this  week  equal  in  importance  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  opera  hy  Merdi  at  the  Theatre  Italien 
last  Sunday  week.  Uyj  BnlJo  in  Maschern  is  precisely 
identical  in  subji  ct  with  the  Gnstacns  III  of  Auber  , 
but  M.  Somma.  the  young  poet  to  whom  the  libretto 
is  due,  has  not  followed  Scribe's  example  in  writing  a 
ballet-opera,  but  has  simpiv  composed  a  Iryrical 
drama,  to  the  perfection  of  which  neither  dance  music, 
nor  the  leirs,  nor  the  arms  of  cboregraphs  are  required. 
This  same  M.  Somma  was  once  what  ts  called  reqis 
setir  at  the  Trieste  theatre,  but  has  given  himself  up 
since  to  the  muses  collectively,  and  has  produced,  it  is 
said,  many  good  thiuL'S,  among  which  is  cited,  Parns- 
iiia,  a  traircdy  composed  for  Madame  Ristori.  But 
to  our  opera.  Originally  it  was  to  have  been  brought 
ont  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples  for  the  carnival  of 
1?58;  but  the  authorities  then  and  there  could  no 
more  abide  conspirators  than  Dame  Quickly  could 
abide  swasrgcrers,  nd  so  teased  and  platrued  the  com- 
poser during  the  rehearsals,  wanting  this  dramatic 
effect,  and  that  burst  of  emotion  to  he  sacrificed  to 
police  squeamishness,  that  one  fine  day  he  rolled  up 
his  score,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  home,  defv- 
ine  the  threatened  law  proceedings  of  the  manager, 
who  modestly  laid  his  damaa-es  at  10,000/.  The 
proceedinirs  in  the  suit  of  Garibaldi  and  others  versus 
Francis  Bomba  having  commenced  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  not  being  likely  to  terminate  favorably  to  the 
deferidant,  the  manager's  action  has  been  postponed 
sine  die.  After  a  year's  interval  the  composer  spied  a 
chance  for  his  work  at  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  Rome. 
Here  too  the  censorship  had  to  be  reckoned  with  ; 
and,  to  conciliate  the  papal  government,  the  action  of 
the  piece  was  transfei-red  to  Boston  in  America,  of  all 
places  in  the  world  where  since  its  first  foundation  by 
the  Puritan  forefathers  of  its  present  inhabitants,  there 
never  yet  in  all  likelihood  was  seen  even  a  single 
masqucrader.  The  King  of  Sweden  was  changed 
into  an  English  Governor,  and  in  this  shape  the  work 
was  represented  at  the  carnival  of  IS-'-Q  with  the  most 
complete  success. 

The  critics  here  havea  way  of  regarding  everythimr 
produced  on  a  Sunday  to  be  as  good  as  dammed 
before  it  has  seen  the  lights,  the  managers  being  sup- 
posed to  reserve  their  most  doubtful  attempts  for  that 
day.  ButM.  Calzado  has  reversed  this  state  of  things, 
and  seems  to  have  adopted  the  maxim,  the  belter  the 
day  the  better  the  deed  ;  for  he  could  not  have  enter- 
tained anv  doubt  that  Verdi's  opera  would  turn  out 
as  it  has  done,  a  thorough  success  The  cast  of  the 
characters  comprehends  the  names  of  Mads.  Alboni 
and  Penco,  Mile.  Battu,  and  MM.  Graziani  and 
Mario,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  ])erhaps  of 
the  last  named,  who  is  laboring  under  illness,  exerted 
themselves  with  marked  eifect.  The  latest  work  of 
the  Italian  composer  is  pronounced  by  those  who  are 
better  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  than  your 
humble  correspondent  to  rank  with  his  best  works, 
and  in  some  respects  to  surpass  them  notably  in  the 
orchestration,  which  is  more  careful,  and  evinces  more 
siirus  of  tboughtfu!  elaboration  than  is  usual  with 
Verdi.  The  general  character  of  the  opera  is  some- 
thing between  the  Trovntore  and  the  Traviata,  having 
much  of  the  vigor  of  the  former  blended  with  the 
lighter  graces  of  the  latter. 

M.  Nauich,  the  celebrated  trombonist,  is  now  in 
Paris,  as  bis  neighbors,  wherever  he  is  living,  will 
pretty  soou  learn  to  their  sorrow.  When  he  was  in 
London  he  lived  in  Newman  Street,  where  his  memory 
will  be  for  ever  embalmed  in  the  curses  of  tJie  inhabi- 
tants at  his  furious  blasts  when  practising  to  retain 
bis  mastery  over  that  dolorous  implement  of  torture. 
The  shaky  mansions  of  that  gloomy  thoroughfare 
were  imperilled  as  by  and  earthquake  (a  tronibonement 
deterre)  or  a  tornado,  for  the  man  blew  a  hurricane 
througii  his  brazen  tube.     Some  thought  it  was  the 


crack  of  doom,  and  an  old  ajiplcwoman  at  the  comer 
fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  confessed  her  sins  aloud. 
Nabich  is  in  Paris. 


Bristow's  Oratorio  "Praise  to  God." 

Timothy  Trill,  in  the  iV.  }'.  Z>/.s/<"(i:7i,  has  an  article 
on  our  native  composers  and  their  works.  Af;er 
speaking  at  some  length  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fry,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

Mr.  George  F.  Bristow's  name  comes  second  on 
the  short  list  of  naiive  composers,  after  which  come 
.Mr.  J.  M.  Deems,  G.  H.  Curtis,  Charles  Ilommann, 
F.  Bcnkert,  Foster  and  others.  Mr.  Brisiow  is  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Fry,  and  his  works  have  been 
very  ditterently  characterized.  A  concert-overture, 
four  orchestral  Symphonies,  an  opera  "  Rip  Van 
Wiidde,"  and  an  oratorio  are  the  works  wdiich  have 
thus  far  been  submitted  to  the  public  for  their  verdict. 
Ills  concert  overinre  and  two  of  his  Symphonies 
have  been  produced  at  the  New  York  Philharmouic 
Society,  and  one  of  his  Symphonies  (No.  2)  had  a 
great  success  at  Jullien's  concert  at  the  same  time 
that  Fry's  Santa  Clans  was  brought  out.  The  latest 
of  Mr.  Bristow's  works  is  his  oratorio  "  Praise  to 
God,"  produced  for  the  first  time  in  public  last  Tues- 
day evening. 

I  may  he  mistaken  in  my  ideas,  but  it  seems  a  pity 
that  such  a  title  should  have  been  given  to  a  work 
having  the  mere  words  of  an  ordinary  Cathedral 
morning  service  for  a  libretto.  Then  again,  I  rather 
consider  an  Oratorio  that  which  custom  has  led  to 
being  defined  "a  musical  drama,  in  whose  perform- 
ance there  is  neither  scenery,  action,  nor  costume, 
and  whose  subject  is  generally  scriptural."  Now  the 
"  Te  Deum  "  is  certainly  neither  scriptural,  nor  is  it 
dramatic.  There  is  no  variety  in  the  dramatis  per- 
sonce,  nor  is  there  any  plot,  consequently  to  my  ideas 
a  "  Cantata"  would  much  belter  suit  the  composition, 
which  would  also  he  better  sustained  by  the  character 
of  the  music  I  imagine,  than  the  name  of  "  Orato- 
rio "  is. 

However,  I  merely  advance  the  above  as  an  indi- 
vidual opinion  of  a  very  unimportant  person,  and 
not  as  in  any  manner  affecting  the  main  characlcrLs- 
tics  of  the  woik  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  since 
the  musie  must  hold  its  owm,  whatever  be  its  title. 

The  "Praise  to  God"  is  founded  upon  the  words 
of  the  "  7e  Deum  Landamns"  and  *'  Benedictus"  of 
the  Fpiscopal  Liturgy,  and  is  divided  into  nineteen 
numbers,  analogous  to  the  Oratorio  form.  Of  these 
there  are  9  choruses,  2  bass  solos,  2  duets,  1  trio,  I 
tenor  solo,  2  quartets,  1  alto  solo,  1  soprano  solo,  and 
a  fine  orchestral  introduction,  descriptive  of  the  as- 
sembling together  of  the  nattons  before  they  join  in 
the  glorious  hymn,  "  We  Pn.AisE  Thee  0  God  !" 
This  introduction  is  a  great  and  noble  feature  of  the 
work,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  close  and  harmoni- 
cally bliservaut  instrumentation,  and  the  opening 
motive  strikingly  enunciated  hy  the  tronihi  is  woven 
into  \.\k  finale  of  the  composition  in  a  very  happy 
manner. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  analvsis  of  the  work  as 
calling  into  action  the  main  requisites  of  a  sitcccssful 
composer,  a  few  words  in  general  may  not  be  es- 
teemed misplaced. 

Firstly,  ideas  would  certainly  seem  to  he  necessary 
although  so  many  persist  in  writing  without  them  ! 
Secondly,  the  proper  form  in  which  to  present  those 
ideas  ;  and,  thirdly  the  manner  of  instrumentating 
those  forms — and  we  will  here  treat  the  voice  as  a 
variety  of  instrument.  Now,  if  I  were  to  he  asked 
to  compare  the  three  men,  Berlioz,  Fry,  and  Bristow, 
judging  from  my  liniiied  opportunities  of  studying 
their  works,  I  should  base  my  opinions  upon  their 
relative  development  of  those  three  rcfiuisites.  I 
should  say  that  Berlioz  had  the  last  of  the  three  ; 
Fry,  the  first ;  and  Bristow,  the  second,  in  dispropor- 
tionate degrees.  Be  it  understood  that  I  desire  not 
to  be  considered  as  expressing  myself  disrespectfully 
in  relation  to  these  gentlemen  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
venture  to  draw  this  close  comparison  with  that  feel- 
ing of  delicate  reserve  which  1  think  always  becomes 
a  mere  critic,  who  has  selected  so  exalted  and  sacred 
a  theme  as  his  subject ;  and  ndiile  I  point  out  the 
especial  and  predominating  characteristics  in  their 
common  musical  proclivities,  I  would  be  worse  than 
a  fool  to  intimate  their  total  w-ant  of  the  other  two 
requisites  of  successful  composers. 

With  the  exception  of  Charles  ITommann.  of  Phil 
adelphia,  I  think  Bristow  is  the  most  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  Symphonic  form  of  any  American  candi- 
date for  the  composer's  laurels.  This  is  observable 
not  only  in  his  strictly  orchestral  works,  but  gives  an 
appearance  of  solidity,  and  invests  with  a  classic 
odor — if  I  may  use  the  term — even  bis  freer  compo- 
sitions, which,  to  the  indiscriminate  hearer,  seems 
like  an   indulgence  in  reminiscences  of  Mozart  and 
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ITayiln ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  such  objectors 
coulil  not  for  tlieir  lives  tell  from  what  works  of  those 
masters  sitcli  passages  were  tal;en  !  *         *         * 

Tlie  "  Praise  to  Goil  ''  iias  been  publisherl  in  most 
fascinatini;  form  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  I 
should  certainly  think  would  bo  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions by  all  the  clioral  societies  in  the  country  as  a 
new,  fresh,  and  easily  comprelicndcd  work ;  at  all 
events  it  certainly  deserves  to  be. 

Of  its  performance,  it  was  the  best  I  ever  listened 
to  from  the  time-honored  honest  old  "  Harmonic," 
and  did  great  credit  to  all  concerned.  The  single 
Alto  solo  was  cliarmingly  sunn;  by  Mrs.  Jainesim, 
who  received  a  well  merited  encore,  and  Miss  Brain- 
erd  was  unexceprinnahle,  as  she  sjenerallv  is  when 
she  confines  herself  to  sacred  music  or  ballads.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  also  excellent. 

The  next  thins  this  society  should  do  is  to  attack 
Fry's  Stahat  Mater,  and  until  they  do  so  I  shall  give 
them  no  peace.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  pub- 
lished for  two  years,  and  yet  has  never  been  heard  in 
this  city. 


Ferdinand  Hiller  on    the  Music   of   the 

Future- 

First  Letter. 

"  The  Music  of  the  Future ;  a  Letter  to  a 
French  Friend,  as  a  Preface  to  a  prose  Transla- 
tion (into  French !)  of  his  operatic  Poems,"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet,  which  has  recently  appeared 
by  Kichard  ^Vajrner.  The  subject  of  the  pam- 
phlet is,  as  the.  author  himself  declares,  to  en- 
lighten the  Parisian  art-critics  with  rejrard  to  his 
point  of  view  as  a  composer,  and  "  dissipate  a 
large  amount  of  error  and  prejudice,"  in  order,  at 
the  approaching  representation  of  Tannhciuser, 
to  divert  the  judgment  of  the  public  from  "  an 
apparently  suspicious  theory,"  ivholly  and  solely 
to  the  work  itself.  As  the  pamphlet,  which  is 
tolerably  .short,  contains  the  pith  of  Wagner's 
views,  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  has  been  enabled  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  from  his  long-winded  books, 
allow  me  to  direct,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  these  views,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  subjoin  a  few  oKservations  to  as  concise  an  an- 
alysis as  possible  of  them. 

Wagner's  Letter,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  although  these  are  some- 
what jumbled  up  together  in  a  not  inartistic 
manner.  In  the  first  y)lace,  it  contains  the 
author's  views  on  the  development  of  music,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters and  the  principal  school  of  national  art, 
with,  further,  an  explanation  of  his  own  devel- 
opment and  present  point  of  view.  As  it  is  not 
ray  intention  to  produce  a  new  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  with  marginal  notes,  T  will  take  the 
liberty  of  compressing  as  much  as  possible  of 
Wagner's  opinions  concerning  the  historical  por- 
tion of  our  art,  and  of  then  parsing  on  to  his  in- 
dividual point  of  view,  although  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  the  opinions  which  guide  an 
artist  in  his  productions  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  which  he  has  adopted  concern- 
ing the  development  of  his  art  and  the  most 
striking  specimens  of  it. 

"Amonq;  the  Greeks  we  know  music  only  as  the 
companion  of  dancing  ;  the  motion  of  the  latter  gave 
music,  as  well  as  the  poem  sung  by  the  singer  to  a 
dance-tune,  the  law  of  rhythm,  which  laws  deter- 
mined so  decisively  the  verse  and  the  melody,  that 
Greek  music  (under  wliich  term  poetry  was  nearly 
always  implied)  can  be  regarded  only  as  dancing 
expressing  itself  in  tones  with  words.'"" 

I  willingly  leave  persons  more  learned  than 
myself  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Wag- 
ner concerning  these  assertions.  As  we  are  told, 
the  choruses  in  Greek  tragedies,  as  well  as,  more- 
over, most  of  the  magnificent  songs  of  the  Hell- 
enic poets,  were  sung  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
even  sung  with  instrumental  accompaniment, 
though  this  singing  may  have  been  of  only  a  de- 
clamatory description  ! — if  the  immortal  poems  of 
the  Greeks  were  in  reality  only  dances  expressed 
in  tune  and  words,  the  fact  presupposes  a  kind  of 
dance  more  wonderful  than  all  the  great  things 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  us. 

But  let  us  return  to  Wagner's  development. 
These  Greek  dance-tunes,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
were   employed    by   Christian  congregations   in 


Divine  service,  after  they  had  been  stript,  on 
account  of  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony,  of  their 
rhythmical  ornamentation,  and  thus  endowed 
with  the  character  of  our  present  choral.  That 
such  transformations  were  effected,  at  the  period 
o(  the  Reformation,  with  the  popular  national 
songs,  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  convincingly  proved  that  the  first  Christians 
pursued  the  same  course  with  the  songs  employed 
at  heathen  festivals.  Be  this,  however,  at  it  may, 
Wagner  is  guilty  of  a  piece  of  injustice  to  the 
Greeks,  in  all  other  cases  so  honored  by  him, 
when  he  dwells  on  the  "  unc^omnionly  small  ex- 
pression in  antique  melody,  after  it  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  ornamentation  of  rhythm;"  for  the 
rhythm  is  not  the  ornamentation  of  a  melody,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  its  individuality,  fn  the 
most  concise  manner  possible  (against  which  no 
objection  can  be  made)  Wagner  comes  to  the 
employment  of  harmony  and  polyphony  in  the 
music  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  speaks  in 
terms  of  enthusiastic  laudation  of  the  "  highly- 
consecrated  "  (hochi/eiccihten)  masters  of  the  old 
Italian  school.  The  views  to  which  he  now  gives 
utterance  concerning  the  development  of  Italian 
music,  are,  however,  so  incomprehensible,  that 
we  must  quote  them  textuallv,  in  order  not  to 
cause  those  versed  in  such  matters  to  suppose  we 
have  misunderstood  our  author  : — 

"  The  decadence  of  this  art  in  Italy,  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  developement  of  the  operatic  melody  on 
the  part  of  the  Italians,  I  cannot  designate  otherwise 
than  as  a  relapse  into  paganism.  When  with  the  de- 
cay of  the  Church,  the  worldly  desire  for  the  employ- 
ment of  music  gained  the  upper  hand  among  the 
Italians,  they  gratified  their  wish  most  easily  by  re- 
storing to  melody  its  original  rhythmical  quality, 
and  using  it  for  singing  just  as  it  had  formerly  been 
used  for  dancing.  I  will  not  here  stop  to  notice 
especially  the  striking  instances  of  incongruity  be- 
tween modern  verse^developcd  in  accorilance  with 
Christian  melody — and  this  dance  melody  imposed 
on  it;  I  would  merely  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  melody  has  nearly  always  been  kept 
quite  indifferent  to  this  verse,  and  that,  lastly,  its 
variation-like  movement  has  been  solely  dictated  by 
the  vocal  virtuoso.  But,  what  more  than  aught  else, 
induces  us  to  designate  the  development  of  this  melo- 
dy as  a  relapse,  and  not  as  a  step  in  advance,  is  that 
most  indisputJibly  it  could  not  turn  to  account  the 
extraordinary  imjtortant  invention  of  Christian  music: 
harmony,  and  polyphony,  which  embodied  it.  On  an 
harmonic  foundation  of  such  scantiness,  that  it  can 
conveniently  dispense  with  all  accotnpaniment,  Tialian 
operatic  melody,  even  as  regards  the  disposition  and 
connection  of  its  parts,  has  been  contented  with  so 
poor  a  periodical  structure,  that  the  educated  musi- 
cian of  our  own  time  contemplates  with  sorrowful 
astonishment  tins  meagre  and  almost  childish  form  of 
art,  whose  narrow  limits  condemn  even  the  most 
genial  compo.ser,  when  he  has  aught  to  do  with  it,  to 
a  complete  formal  stand-still." 

In  the  face  of  this  statement  we  read  in  the 
history  of  the  music  of  the  Inst  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  as  follows: — In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  opera  sprang  up  in  Florence 
from  a  wish  to  resuscitate  Greek  tragedy.  It 
was  soon  felt  that  polyphonic  song,  which  alone 
prevailed  at  that  period,  as  a  forvi  of  art,  and 
employed  pretty  well  the  same  style  for  the 
Church  and  for  poetry  (in  the  madrigal),  could 
not  be  retained,  since  the  oViject  in  view  was  to 
exhibit,  musically,  events  and  persons,  and  allow 
them  to  express  themselves.  Hence  the  com- 
poser cultivated  monophonie  song  accompanied 
by  instruments  both  in  the  freest  declamatory 
form  (the  recitative),  and  in  the  fixed,  melodi- 
cally-marked  form  of  the  aria  and  concerted 
pieces.  It  was  thus  that  music  began  to  enter  on 
the  task  whiidi  one  feels  inclined  to  claim  for  it, 
nowadays,  almost  exclusively,  namely  :  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  human  passion — out  of  the  style 
of  the  old  church  music,  obeying  the  most  re- 
strictive laws  of  harmony  and  rhythiu,  however 
great  results  it  may  have  efTected  in  its  way, 
nothing  could  have  been  produced  bearing  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  modern  music.  Though 
from  the  important  part  assigned  to  the  solo 
singer,  vocal  virtuosity  has  attained  to  the  most 
objectionable  abuse  of  its  strength,  and  even 
though  the  Italian  serious  opera  may  have  long 
been  ossified,  the  comic  opera  of  the  Italians 
(the  opera  buffa'),  on  the  other  hand,  laid  the 


foundation  for  the  entire  rich  development  of 
modern  music.  The  greatest  composers,  Handel, 
Gluck,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  have  to  thank  the 
Italian  school  principally  for  the  expansion  of 
their  powers.  Not  only  would  there  have  been 
no  Don  Juan  without  this  "  relapse  into  pagan- 
ism," but  we  should  have  no  sonatas  by  Bach, 
no  symphony  by  Beethoven,  and  no  Tannhauser 
by  Wagner.  That  which  we  nowadays  term 
melody,  and  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  music, 
could  not  by  any  nu'ans,  have  been  obtained 
without  the  "original  rythmical  quality  ;"  and  if 
we  owe  this  also  to  heathendom  (a  fact,  however, 
anything  but  proved),  we  have  reason  to  be  more 
grateful  to  it  than  we  imagined,  even  after  all 
the  treasures  it  has  lavished  upon  us.  As  matters 
stand,  we  cannot,  without  being  altogether  un- 
just, deny  the  extraordinary,  and,  in  the  main, 
happy  influence  which  the  Italians  have  exerted 
upon  th<'  ilevelopment  of  mus'e.  Even  the  Ora- 
torio, which,  at  the  latter  period,  was  raised  by  a 
certain  Handel  (whom  Wagner  passes  over 
without  naming)  to  importance  in  the  history  of 
civilisation,  took  its  rise  among  the  Italians;  nay, 
even  in  the  domain  of  instrumental  music,  the 
Italians  have  not  only  given  great  impulses  to 
others,  but  have  produced  considerable  works 
themselves. 

(To  be  continued). 

The  President  elect  at  the  Opera. 

"While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  New  York  he  attended 
the  performance  of  the  Ballo  in  Maschera  at  the 
Academy.  The  N.  Y.  Herald  gives  this  account  of 
the  ovation  that  he  received  : 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  enter  his  box  until  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  overture  to  the  opera,  nnd 
after  the  sintrers  had  appeared  on  the  stage.  The 
place  assigned  him  and  his  friends  was  the  first 
private  box  from  the  sta^e,  on  the  second  tier,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  bouse.  His  entrance  was  made 
very  quietlv,  and  sans  cerewnnie,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  been  for  a  lonn-  time  seated  that  any  one 
in  the  body  of  the  hnilding  knew  of  his  arrival. 
But  as  he  was  expected,  people  naturally  began  to 
look  about  for  him,  and  as  those  who  knew  the  loc.a- 
tion  of  his  box  were  pernetu-dlv  pointino-  in  that  di- 
rection, there  soon  began  to  be  a  treneral  movement 
of  eves  to  that  point.  At  ast.  the  plain  black  cravat, 
the  neat  shirt  collar  turned  over  the  neckcloth,  the  in- 
cipient whiskers  and  irooH  humored  face,  that  sat  so 
demurely  in  the  box.  left  no  doubt  on  the  public 
mind  that  Abraham  Lincrdn  of  Illinois  was  among 
them.  All  this  time  the  opera  singers  w-ere  dtnng 
their  best  ;  the  chorus  chaps  were  expendinjr  their 
unwearied  lungs  to  the  extent  of  their  second  class 
abilities;  and  the  trumppfers  and  di-ummers  were 
blowing  and  thumninir  their  instruments  in  the  most 
approved  stvle.  But  it  was  no  sro  at  this  particular 
moment.  The  President  elect  was  the  snpei-ior  at- 
traction for  the  time  being,  and  the  onera  folks  had 
to  he  content  with  little  or  no  attention  from  their 
usually  very  attentive  auditors  Presently  the  first 
act  was  broitght  to  a  clo'^e,  and  the  scene  descended 
amid  a  perfect  storm  of  enthitsi-'sm.  half  of  which 
was  no  doubt  intended  f<>r  the  plnvers  and  the  other 
biggest  half  for  "  Honest  Old   Abe." 

The  intelligence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  house 
now  began  to  spread  from  box  to  box,  and  from  the 
lower  auditorium  to  the  gallery  above,  with  some- 
thing like  electric  speed.  Shout  alter  shout  of  ap- 
plause arose  from  the  lower  boxes  and  seats,  and 
were  taken  up  and  re-C(dioed  fiom  those  above.  The 
tlemonstration  of  respect  and  reverence  to  the  chosen 
President  of  America  at  length  became  so  getieral 
and  enthusiastic  that  no  person  present  could  he  said 
to  be  a  non-participant  in  it.  At  first,  the  object  of 
this  genuine  outburst  of  patriotic  feeling  sat  as  still 
as  when  he  first  entered,  only  occasionally  bowing 
from  his  seat;  but  as  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the 
(damorous  audience  he  presently  arose  to  his  feet  and 
his  tall  sinewy  form  was  then  seen  in  its  full  propor- 
tion, towering  above  his  friends  in  the  box  a  full 
head  and  shoulders,  like  Saul  among  his  brethren. 
With  his  rising  the  applause  and  euthnsiasm  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  apouee  ;  gentlemen  waved  their 
hats  and  caps  over  their  heads  ;  the  ladies  did  the 
same  with  their  handkerchiefs,  while  the  whole  audi- 
ence, without  exception,  joined  warmly  in  the  ap- 
plause. The  scene  was  most  animated  and  exciting, 
and  it  may  well  be  considered  one  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing ovations  yet  oifered  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  I'oming  as  it  did  from  a  class  of  citi- 
zens whom  the  President  elect  could  not  have  had  so 
excellent   an   opportunity  of   seeing   assembled   to- 
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gether  under  any  other  circumstances, — and  in  con- 
sideration of  tlie  wealth,  intellifjence  and  respectabili 
ty  of  those  who  were  fo  met  together — the  demon- 
stration becomes  doubly  valuable,  and  will  not,  as  it 
should  not,  be  readily  forgotten  by  IVIr.  Lincoln. 

On  resuming  his  seat  the  applause  brol<e  out  again 
and  again,  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  though  rot  so 
enthusiastically  as  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  before 
the  last  echoes  of  the  final  burst  had  subsided,  the 
scene  went  up  and  discovered  the  whole  force  of  the 
opera  troup  on  the  stage  with  their  unrolled  musical 
scrolls,  preparing  to  enchant  their  audience  with  the 
deservedly  beloved  national  hymn,  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  With  one  of  the  artistic  flour- 
ishes of  Mnzio's  magic  baton,  the  harmonious  tones 
of  the  accompaniment  trembled  through  the  orches- 
tral instruments  and  resounded  through  the  house. 
The  audience  was  inclined  to  applaud  even  this  first 
famt  foreshadowing  of  the  anthem's  stirring  strains  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  by  the  advance  of  Miss 
Hinkley  to  the  front,  who,  turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
box,  and  yet  partially  facing  the  andienco,  sang  in 
her  clear,  sweet  voice  the  first  stanza  of  the  popular 
hymn.  The  chorus  was  taken  up  in  a  most  spirited 
manner  by  the  whole  troupe,  and  it  seemed  to  want 
very  little  to  induce  every  one  in  the  audience  lo  join. 
Just  before  the  first  verse  was  begun  there  were  cries 
"All  up,"  to  which  the  audience  unanimously  re- 
sponded, and  all  with  common  consent  rose  to  their 
feet.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bis  attendants  were  about  the 
last  to  rise,  and  not  long  after  he  was  on  his  feet  the 
chorus  was  was  concluded  amid  rapturous  applause, 
as  tlie  words  were  echoed  : 
The  st-ar  ."pangled  banner — oh  !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  hrave, 

A  splendid  Union  American  banner  blazing  with 
the  full  glory  of  thirty-three  stars,  was  dropped  from 
the  proscenium  with  an  eflTect  that  words  can  scarcely 
convey.  The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the 
people  was  unbounded,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  greatly  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
ma«ifestation. 

The  second  verse  of  the  anthem  was  sung  by  Miss 
Phillips,  and  so  on  through  the  song  alternately  with 
Miss  Hinkley.  The  last  verse  was  sung  with  great 
pathos  and  feeling,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  applause 
that  followed  was  indeed  a  flattering  tribute  to  the 
talented  artistes  who  so  well  did  their  part. 

Before  the  applause  subsided,  Muzio  started  the 
other  national  song  "  Hail  Columbia,"  from  the  or- 
chestra.    It  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

Cheers  were  then  given  for  Lincoln  from  the  upper 
boxes,  followed  by  cheers  for  Muzio  and  the  opera 
singers ;  aft«r  which  the  excitement  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  the  opera  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  its 
usual  harmony. 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  remain  longer  than  to  the 
closeof  the  second  act  of  the  performance.  He  left 
immediately  after,  and  did  not  retitrn,  though  every 
one  thought  he  would  come  back.  His  departure 
was  effected  as  quietly  as  his  entrance ;  and  thus 
ends  the  operatic  demonstration  in  honor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Jtoigljfs  lournEl  of  Jusk. 
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Music  in  this  Nuiuber. — Commencementof  "The  Hymn 
of  Praise  (Lobgei'ang)  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


MendelssoTin    ftuintette    Club. 

Eighth  and  Last  Concert. 

This  concert  passed  off  excellently,  the  house 

being  literally  crammed,  so   much  so  that  even 

ladies  had   to  stand.     The   programme  was   an 

attractive  one  and  was  well  carried  out. 

1.  Quartette,  in  E  minor  No.  2,  op.  44 Mendelssohn 

Allegro  appassionato  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  —  Finale, 

Presto. 

2.  "Boquet  D'Immortelles,  solo  for  Violoaccllo.Bockmiihl 

Wulf  Fries. 
S.  Andante,  con  Tariazioni  and  Finale,  from  the  D  minor 
Posthumons  Quartette F.  Schubert 

4.  Medication,  on  Bach's  first  Prelude,  for  Violin  Obliga- 
to Gounod 

Carl  Meisel. 

5.  Nonetto  in  F,  op.  31 Spohr 

Allegro — Scherzo — Adagio — Finale.  Vivace. 

The  principal  piece  was  the  Nonette  by 
Spohr.  With  regard  to  this  piece  we  confess  to 
a  pleasant  surprise.  We  had  not  expected  so 
sound  and  beautiful   music  from  this   composer, 


who  in  his  latter  works  had  a  tendency  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  morbid  mannerism,  to  constant 
modulation.  A  feat  r.:  that  makes  it  actually 
painful  to  listen  to  them.  But  hero  we  have  sim- 
ple, graceful  melodies,  worked  up  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  splendid  in  instrumentation  and  a  grate- 
ful abundance  of  must  charming  orchestral  effects. 
Tlie  tenor  of  tl.e  whole  piec>'  is  who'esomeand  i's 
effect  elevating.  Of  the  four  movements  the  first 
is  the  most  satisfactory,  worked  up  in  the  richest 
manner,  with  quaint,  surprising  imitations,  espe- 
cially of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  is 
beautiful,  has  a  subordinate  share,  however,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  motives.  The  Scherzo  lias 
a  good  deal  of  humor  in  it.  The  Adagio  requires 
more  breadth  of  tone  in  the  strings,  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  want  of  it  at  last  night's  ren- 
dering. It  is,  it  seems  to  us,  and  we  say  it  with- 
out meaning  disparagement,  as  a  composition  the 
weakest  movement  of  the  four.  The  last  move- 
ment having  in  its  first  theme  a  rhythm  much  like 
a  dance,  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  compared  with 
the  first  it  is  not  grand  enough.  Yet  with  all 
these  shortcomings  the  piece  is  one,  that  has  much 
intrinsic  worth  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  club.  It  was  performed  very 
well  with  the  exception  of  the  Adagio,  of  which 
we  made  mention  above.  Messrs.  Schultzb, 
Violin,  Meisel,  Viola,  Wulf  Frie.9,  Violon- 
cello, Stein,  Bass,  F.  Zohler,  Flute,  Ribas, 
Oboe,  Ryan,  Clarinette,  Hamann,  Horn  and 
HoHNSTOCK,  Bassoon,  gave  us  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  sounds,  and  performed  their  various 
parts  finely,  with  much  taste  and  precision.  Es- 
pecially well  done  was  the  point  of  culmination 
in  the  first  movement,  where  the  composition 
rises  to  dramatic  effect,  the  whole  movement,  in- 
deed, having  much  in  it,  that  reminds  one  of  a 
scene  in  a  drama.  Quaintly  the  oboe  came  in 
in  the  Finale  with  its  sharp,  clear  tones,  in  a  very 
original  leading  over  passage.  We  hope  to  hear 
the  piece  before  long  again  at  one  of  the  Satur- 
day concerts.  The  well-known  Quartette  in  E 
minor  by  Mendelssohn  was  played  masterly,  espe- 
eially  so  the  genial,  sparkling  Scherzo  with  just  a 
tinge  of  weird,  elfin  enchantment  about  it.  More 
of  this  weird,  erl-king  music  is  in  Schuberts  D 
minor  Quartette  of  which  two  movements  were 
played.  We  hope  the  "  broken-crockery  critic  " 
was  not  present ;  they  would  have  pained  him, 
they  were  so  beautiful. 

In  Gounod's  Meditation,  on  the  prelude  to 
Bach's  first  fugue  in  C  major  (the  vinlino  obligato 
played  very  well  by  Mr.  Meisel),  we  wished  more 
prominence  had  been  given  to  the  piano  part, 
which  is  the  principal  one,  and  ought  to  come  out 
with  a  clear  ring  to  it.  Mr.  Widf  Fries  did  him- 
self much  credit  by  his  Violoncello  Solo  on  "  im- 
mortal airs"  by  Mozart,  playing  very  tastefully 
and  with  great  mechanical  excellence  the  com- 
position which  is  in  many  places  quite  difficult. 

Altogether  it  was  a  pleasant  concert,  a  fine  close 
to  the  series,  which  brought  us  many  valuable 
novelties,  for  Boston  audiences,  at  least.  We  are 
very  glad  to  see  the  enterprise  and  tact  of  the 
club,  shown  in  the  production  of  concerted 
chamber-music  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  quin- 
tette, so  well  rewarded  as  they  were  this  season. 
Doubtless  one  reason  for  their  full  houses  was  the 
absence  of  orchestral  concerts  and  the  general 
meagreness  of  our  musical  season  thus  far.  They 
were  almost  the  only  persons  that  furnished  music 
periodically  this  winter. 


We  are  glad,  however,  that  at  tlic  closeof  their 
regular  series,  the  Orchestral  Union  under  Mr. 
Z  Trahu  takes  up  the  good  work,  promising  re- 
gular Wednesdaj'  afternoon  concerts.  Of  the 
first  of  them  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 

We  hope  the  Mendilsichn  Quintette  Club  will 
add  a  %  v  more  Tiiesd  y  evening  concerts,  say  half 
■a  s.'ries,  so  as  to  lead  us  ra'isi  a'ly  through  March 
and  April.  We  have  scan  e!y  any  doubt  as  to 
their  success,  should  they  conclude  to  do  so. 

The  audience  was  very  enthusiastic,  applaud- 
ing every  thing,  and  demanding  a  repetition  of 
Gounod's  meiiitation.  Tlie  best  feeling  evidently 
animated  both  audience  and  performers  and  we 
pronounce  the  concert  a  decided  success.       *f 


Concert  at  the  H'ew  Catholic  CliurcL 

On  Sunday  evening  last  another  concert  was  given 
in  this  beautiful  church,  essentially  a  repetition  of  the 
one  noticed  in  our  last,  with  some  variations  in  the 
programme.  Mrs.  Harwood  being  indisposed  some 
of  her  parts  were  assumed  by  other  ladies  and  some 
of  them  omitted.  The  most  artist-like  and  perfect 
among  the  solos  was  Mrs.  Kempton's  singing  of  the 
Ave  Maria  by  Robert  Franz,  which  was  in  every  re- 
spect admirable,  in  feeling,  in  execution,  in  beautj'  of 
voice,  and  in  the  marked  effect  produced  upon  the 
audience  upon  which  no  note  was  lost,  in  this  im- 
mense church,  seventy  feet  longer  than  the  Music 
Hall.  Certainly  it  is  the  finest  building  for  sound, 
either  for  music,  or  (to  judge  by  the  eflTect  of  an  an- 
nouncement made  from  the  choir  concerning  Mrs.Har- 
wood's  absence),  for  speaking.  We  know  of  no  hall, 
large  or  small  to  compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  The 
old  organ  of  the  Franklin  Street  Cathedral,  which  is 
a  mere  pigmy  to  what  should  stand  in  the  lofty  and 
ample  space  of  the  choir  gallery,  sounded  almost 
grand  and  noble,  as  heard  from  the  chancel. 

Next  to  Mrs.  Kempton's  solo,  we  should  rank 
those  of  Mr.  Powers,  who  gave  very  excellently  the 
Jiiha  mirum  and  Pro  peccatis  with  true  feeling  and 
full  and  ^admirable  voice.  Miss  Pearson's  facile 
^oico  gave  the  due  effect  to  the  florid  intricacies  of 
Gugliclmi's  Gratias  agiiiuis  ttbi ;  but  we  think 
such  music  as  this,  made  up  largely  of  echoes  and 
imitations,  utterly  out  of  place  in  such  a  programme 
.and  such  a  place.  Such  imitative  music  would  not 
lie  tolerated  upon  the  lyric  stage,  we  are  sure,  and 
seems  strangely  incongruous  in  the  House  of  God. 
Florid  and  ornate  as  the  music  of  the  Catholic 
Churcli  may  well  be,  and  yet  accord  well  witli  the 
splendors  of  its  service,  it  seems  to  us  that  sucli  as 
this  passes  the  hounds  that  properly  limit  the  sphere 
of  sacred  music.  '  Of  the  choruses,  by  far  the  most 
effectively  sung  was  the  beautiful  Kipie  from  Mo- 
zart's 7th  Mass,  it  was  even  more  impressive  than 
the  chorus.  Tlie  heavens  are  telling,  which  was  given 
by  a  larger  number  of  voices. 

Mrs.  Fowle  sang  tlie  luflamma.iiis,  from  the  Stabat 
Mater  and  an  Alma  Virgo  by  Hummel  with  all  the 
good  qualities  of  voice  and  style  that  have  became 
familiar  to  Boston  audiences. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox  who  directed  the  concert,  and 
to  whose  good  judgment  is  due  the  selection  of  an 
excellent  procramme  and  fine  performance,  played 
the  accompaniments  upon  the  organ  assi'^ted  by  Mr. 
B.  .J.  Lang.  With  such  skilful  accompanists  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  please  the 
immense  audience  that  more  than  filled  every  seat  in 
the  church,  though  it  was  not  so  uncomfortably 
crowded  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

Orchestral  Union- 

1.  Overture,  "  Fra  Diavolo  " Auber. 

2.  Two-Part  Song Mendelsohn. 

{For  two  Cornet-a-Pistons.)  Messr.-".  Heinecke  and  Pinter. 

3.  Symphony,  No.  5.  (0  minor) Beethoven. 

4.  Overture,  '•  Tannhaliser" Wafrner. 

5.  New  Waltz.  "  Forget  me  not  " Ca.-1  Zorralin. 

6.  Miserere,  from  ■'  II  Trovatore  ■' Verdi. 

7.  Galop,  ■'  Marseillaise  " Lumbye. 

The  first  afternoon  concert  saw  the  Music  Hall 

entirely  filled  — a  good  omen  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  programme  was  a  very  good  one 
and  so  too  was  the  performance,  though  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  a  stronger  force  of  violins  in 
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the  Sympliony  and  the  Tannhaiiser  overture.  These 
were,  liowever,  well  played  and  were  indeed  a  ricli 
treat  after  so  long  an  abstinence  from  any  orchestral 
music.  The  lighter  part  of  tlie  programme  was  also 
pleasing,  and  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  nice  bit 
of  violoncello  playing  by  Mr.  FiiiiiS  in  the  Misa-ere 
scene  from  11  Trovatore. 

We  trust  that  this  full  house  will  inaugurate  a  fash- 
ion of  full  housei  for  the  season, and  tliat  many  such 
lijir  and  spring-like  days  will  tempt  all  true  music- 
lovers  to  come  again. 

IBiistral  Carrtsponhitce. 

New  YoKiv,  Feb.  26.  —  To  my  great  regret  Indis- 
position has  again  obliged  me  to  postpone  my  report 
of  last  week's  concerts  till  the  last  moment,  when  I 
have  no  time  for  any  but  a  hasty  notice.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  two  of  several  entertain- 
ments of  the  kind  that  were  given.  The  first  w-as 
the  concert  of  JNIr.  Satter,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  programme  was  as  follows : 

1.  {By  request. )    lllu^tr.itiou  de  la  *'  Juive  " Satter. 

Gustav  Skitter. 

2.  Sonata,  C  sharp  minor,  Op   27 Beethoven. 

Gustav  Satter. 

3.  *'  The  Jewish  MaiJen  " Kuecken. 

(i.  C.  Rexford. 
(n  Nocturne,  (E  fiat) Chopin. 

4.  <  6  Song  without  Word.-i,  (Dno,  A  tiat).  . .  .Mendt-I^.'^ohn. 
(c  Minuetto,  6th  Svinphony,  (E  tlat) ftloza.  t 

i3uataT  Satter. 

5.  Concert  Solo Aptoaimas. 

Aptomm.is. 

0    "Pair  Stars" Proch. 

G.  C.  Rexford. 
fa  ''Printemps  d'Anioiir,"  Mazurica Gottschalii. 

7.  (  6  ''  Lullaby."  Cradle  Song Wm.  Mason. 

(c  Sextett  of  "  Lucia" F.  Listz. 

8.  Concert  Solo Aptommas. 

Aptommas. 

9.  (By  request.)    Improvisation. 

Gustav  Satter. 

Mr.  Satter  played  as  he  always  does,  with  most 
wondrous  execution,  and,  fur  the  most  part,  e.\quisito 
taste.  His  renderinir  of  the  .Minuet  in  Beethoven's 
Sonata  could  not  be  surpassed  ;  his  interpretation  of 
the  other  two  movements  did  not  satisfy  one  quite  as 
well.  The  first  was  a  little  too  piannissimo,  so  that 
several  notes  were  lost;  the  last  be  took  too  rapidly, 
and  did  not  put  enouiih  variety  of  character  into  it. 
Of  the  three  pieces  which  he  played,  tlie  "  Duet  "  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Minu^^t  by  Mozart  were  deliriously 
rendered,  while  technically  speaking,  none  of  the 
others  left  anything  to  be  wished  for.  Mr.  Kexfohd 
a  dehulnnt,  hitherto  unknown  and  unhe.ird  of,  labored 
tinder  the  disadvantaue  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Sig.  Stigelli,  who  had  been  announced  to  sini;  at  this 
concert.  The  gentleman  has  a  fine  voice,  but  exhib- 
ited certain  airs  and  habits  in  in  singing  and  gesture 
which  savored  stroni^ly  of  the  amateur. 

On  Thursday  night  Madame  Ani;L  made  her  ap- 
pearance once  more,  after  a  long  fiause.  Her  concert 
was  well  attended,  and  in  every  way  a  success,  but  I 
shall  have  to  leave  a  mention  of  its  details  and  mer- 
its for  my  next  week's  letter.  —  ( — 

Philadelphia,  February  23,  1861. — A  large 
audience  greeted  Mr.  Gartner  and  his  associates  at 
his  Soire'e  last  evening,  at  Chickering's  Saloon.  I 
send  you  the  Programme  for  the  occasion. 

1.  Quartette,  in  C  major Tlaydn 

2.  Itomanze  for  Violoncello.. Kngelke 

3.  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Piano Mendelssohn 

4.  Introduction  and  variations David 

5.  Grand  Duo,  for  two   Pianos Schumann 

Andante  and  Variations. 

6.  Quintetto,  in  E  flat Beethoven 

All  the  items  were  satisfactorily  rendered  by  those 
to  whom  their  performance  was  respectively  intrust- 
ed. In  the  Haydn  Quartette  with  the  magnificent 
Em|)eror's  Hymn,  Mr.  Giirtner's  great  ability  as  a 
quartette  player  was  conspicuously  preeininent. 

The  Mendelssohn  Concerto  found  a  capalile  and 
faithful  interpreter  of  its  many  beauties  in  Mr.  Jarvis, 
whose  rank  as  among  the  first  of  American  pianists, 
is  so  generally  recognized,  that  a  commendatory  com- 
ment here,  upon  his  playing,  would  be  superfluous. 
The  Andante,  with  variations,  of  Schumann,  for 
two  pianos,  was  very  smoothly  performed  by  Messrs. 
Jarvis  and  Cross.  Scientifically  considered,  this 
composition  has  undoubtedly  great  merit  as  a  musi- 
cal work  ;  yet  an  impartial  critic  could  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  somewhat  dull,  and  rather'  deficient 


in  point  of  melody,  of  which  there  must  bo  a  little  in 
the  most  classietil  music.  To  our  mind  the  air  be- 
ing an  Andante  might  have  been  performed  at  a  less 
accelerated  teinpo,  without  any  injury  to  good  taste. 

Mr.  Engelke's  Komanza  for  violoncello,  without 
reflocling  a  great  deal  of  credit  on  his  ability  as  a 
composer,  is  very  pretty,  and  Mr.  E's  playing  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  richness  of  tone  and  facility 
of  execution. 

We  have  decided  objections  against  even  a.<  great 
a  musician  as  Ferdinand  David,  transforming  the 
immortal  "  Lob  der  Thran:!U  "  into  a  tarantclle,  for 
tlie  sake  of  manufacturing  variations  ;  and  .although 
Mr.  Giirtner  performed  the  solo  better  than  we  have 
ever  heard  hiin  play  anything  before,  yet  we  could 
not  but  wish  that  the  "  variator"*  had  selected  an  air 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  turning  and  twisting 
it  about  so  that  its  most;  intimate  friends  would'nt 
know  it.  There  are  some  airs,  you  know,  which  are 
Ko  remarkably  deficient  in  beauty,  that  the  more  they 
are  disguised  the  greater  your  delight;  such  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  getters  up  of 
variations, — of  Ferdinand  David,  for  instance. 

The  Qnintetto  in  F  fiat.  Beethoven, — with  its  pe- 
culiarly graceful  Scherzo,  closed  a  concert,  which  as 
regards  the  individual  efforts  of  the  performers,  was 
the  most  successful  that  Mr.  Giirtner  has  yet  given. 

The  Germ.ania, — our  "  peculiar  institution  "  still 
holds  Its  own  in  the  nflTeclions  of  musical  people, — 
and  considering  the  quantity  of  "  talk  "  that  abounds 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
one  might  say  of  the  most  unmusical  people,  as  well. 
The  Germania  is  fashionable,  even  if  it  is  but  a  "shil- 
ling concert,"  after  all.  Practically,  its  influence  in 
the  formation  of  a  popular  taste  for  the  best  music,  is, 
aud  has  long  been,  very  great. 

People  who  pretend  to  know  anything  hereabouts, 

read    the   very  entertaining   and   pleasantly  written 

Editorial  Correspondence  in  "  Dwight,"  and  express 

their  great  delight  therein.  R.  D.  C. 

*  To  coin  a  word.  These  men  are  not  always  composers, 
pas  fhi  tout. 

Worcester,  Fed.  25. —  V/asItington's  BirtJnlni/ 
in  Wmceslnr.  —  Ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason 
and  Prof.  William  I'ussell  lectured  upon  music  and 
elocution  before  a  New  Hampshire  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute. The  appreciative  and  graceful  allusions  made 
from  time  to  time,  by  each  of  those  accomplished  in- 
structors to  the  department  of  the  other,  called  .atten- 
tion to  the  relation  existing  between  elocutionary  and 
musical  expression,  and  the  result  was  a  classical 
and  |ileasing  entertainment  in  which  the  two  gentle- 
men united.  Prof.  Russell  read  brief  selections  from 
different  authors  in  his  own  happy  style,  which  owes 
its  superiority  no  less  to  his  thorough  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  best  in  literature  than  to  his  eminent  mas- 
tery of  that  most  wonderful  instrument,  the  human 
voice.  After  each  reading.  Dr.  Mason,  at  the  piano 
improvised  a  song  without  words  upon  the  theme 
thus  furnished.  The  repeated  transitions  from  the 
nterpretation  of  ideas  by  speech,  to  their  interpreta- 
tion by  musical  composition,  produced  a  series  of 
counterparts  often  spoken  of  since  with  the  most  de- 
lightful recollections. 

A  more  elaborate  effort  of  the  same  nature  was 
made  in  Worcester,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  in" 
stant.  Prof.  Russell  read  to  a  large  and  attentive 
audience  a  few  scenes  from  Shakspcaro's  "  Midsum 
mer  Night's  Dream,"  in  connection  with  the  render- 
ing of  Mendelssohn's  music  for  the  play,  by  Mr.  B. 
D.  Allen,  who  was  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Dame.  The  vocal  parts  were  sustained  by  Miss 
Ellen  Fiske  and  the  ladies  of  the  Worcester  Men- 
delssohn Choral  Club.  It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to 
the  Wcddlug  March  in  its  own  place,  preceded  and 
followed  by  fairy  music  that  must  haunt  the  future 
of  its  bearers  with  sweet  memories  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  solos  and  choruses  elicited  the  highest  praise 
from  those  who   could   appreciate  them.     The  great- 


est charm  of  Prof.  Russell's  rending  was  that  no  ox' 
ertion  was  apparent  in  it.  Whatever  the  part,  the 
sportive  discourse  of  fairies  or  the  conversation  of 
mortal  lovers,  the  poet's  tribute  to  liis  maiden  queen 
or  the  well-known  passage  in  winch  the  poet's  office 
is  itself  so  worthily  magnified,  the  anger  of  Egeus  or 
Oberon  or  the  blunders  of  a  low-bred  Athenian 
stock-company,  the  reader  did  not  "  mouth  it  as  some 
players  do,"  but  illustrated  constantly  the  true  otRce 
of  elocution,  to  be  a  pure  medium  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  and  language  ;  not  u  prism,  trans- 
mitting only  distorted  and  falsely-colored  forms,  but 
the  vital  air,  itself  invlsit)le,  through  which  we  look 
without  illusion  at  landscapes  antl  planets  and  stars. 
The  most  beautiful  feaiure  of  the  entertainment  was 
the  mutual  deference  shown  by  the  talented  musician 
who  arranged  it  and  the  venerable  professor  whose 
reputation  added  numbers  to  the  audience.  Mr. 
Allen  offered  only  a  musical  accompaniment  for  the 
reading.  Prof.  Russell  insisted,  meanwhile,  that  the 
reading  should  only  serve  lo  introduce  the  different 
portions  of  the  music.  Other  excellencies  may  be 
those  of  mere  performers.  This  was  an  attribute  of 
genius.  So,  we  may  imagine,  would  Shakspeare  and 
Slendelssohn  yield  to  each  other  the  precedence  and 
the  palm.  Both  yielded  on  this  occasion  to  a  patri- 
otic impulse  :  for,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  our  national 
hymn,  "My  country  1  'tis  of  thee "  &c.  was  sung 
with  thrilling  power,  as  if  in  recoznition  both  of  the 
anniversary  and  the  present  crisis  of  the  Union. 

Linda. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  "Orpheus"  in  Salem,  —  The  Germans 
have  a  word,  which  is  untranslatable  as  far  as  the 
sentiment  of  it  goes.  "  Musik  tnren-Fahrten  "  liter- 
ally is  musician's  travels  ;  but  the  two  words  have 
not  any  of  the  frolicking,  jovial  rins  to  it,  that  makes 
the  German  word  so  pleasant  to  German  ears.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  sound  of  the  words  but  to  the 
reminiscences  called  up  by  them.  One  needs  to  have 
seen  a  company  of  German  "  Liederiiifler  "  (glee- 
singers)  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  "  Licder-Tafel," 
marching  gaily  through  meadow  and  wold,  over  hill 
and  dale,  making  the  air  vocal  with  their  merry 
"  Wanderlieder ;  "  or  in  the  pleasant  summer-garden 
sitting  round  their  "  Tafel  "  with  things  before  them, 
containing  a  certain  home  beverage  made  of  hops 
and  barley,  which  the  Maine  liquor  law  forbids  to 
use  lawfully  (except  in  the  oritrinal  packages),  or, 
perhaps  still  better,  some  of  nature's  most  genial 
filfts  to  man,  grown  on  grape-vines,  which  said  law 
likewise  consinns  to  ignoble  disdain  ;  we  say,  one 
should  have  seen  them  to  know  the  full  meaning  of 
the  two  words,  "  Musikauten-Fahrien.  Such  a 
mirthful  jolly  trip  was  the  one  the  Orpheus  made  to 
Salem  on  Friday  evening  last,  Washinirtoh's  birth- 
day, to  give  a  concert  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sixth 
Anniver.sary  of  the  Young  Men's  Union  of  that  city. 

The  prosrainme  was  a  very  rich  one  and,  to  judge 
from  the  rapturous  applause  bestowed  on  the  songs, 
of  which  several  had  to  be  repeated,  much  pleased 
the  audience.  Being  "  one  of  them,"  we  modestly 
refrain  iiom  a  criticism. 

The  Club,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  passive 
members  went  and  came  in  an  extra  train.  And 
though  the  national  beverage  of  the  Germans  was 
wanting,  and  a  substitute  to  be  had  only  in  homoe- 
opathic doses  from  the  bounty  of  some  of  the  more 
provident  members,  yet  what  with  cigars,  and  sinking 
and  shonthi!:  and  stories  the  time  passed  swiftly. 
We  would  gladly  expatiate  on  this  topic,  would  say 
a  word,  for  instance,  of  the  mock-heroic  representa- 
tion of  the  mock-heroic  opera  "  Die  Barden," 
which  was  acted,  as  far  as  the  scenic  accommodations 
of  a  railw.ay  car  would  permit,  not  even  Fritcshen  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  summons  of  the  stout  arms  of  the 
"  call-boy  "  (ouL'bt  to  be  "  man,"  but  in  default  of 
such  a  word  the  technical  one  is  retained) ;  or  men- 
tion the  march  from  the  Eastern  railroad  depot,  to 
some  nameless  place,  (unmentionable  because  of  said 
Maine  liquor  law),  with  "Sing  und  Sang"  through 
the  drowsy  streets  of  Boston.  But  the  character  of 
tills  journal  as  a  critico-musical  organ  forbids  the 
diseiission  of  outside  matters,  and  so  we  forbear. 

*t 
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A  McsicAL  CoMMDNiTT. — Ap  Knfjlisli  mnKiizine 
says-  "  In  a  Kentish  village  niimherinc  lianily  more 
tluin  fire  luindred  inljaliitants,  tlie  children,  the  young 
men  and  women,  even  several  of  the  old  men  who 
work  on  farms,  have  liecome  singers.  Every  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  for  some  years  past,  they  have  per- 
formed an  oratorio  of  Handel  or  some  other  great 
master;  they  cherish  theii*  church  tnnsic,  and  they 
live  together  with  their  minds  awakened  to  such  a 
sense  of  harmony  that  for  years  past  not  one  of  them 
has  heen  punished  for,  or  accused  of,  offense  against 
the  law." 

Mnsic  OF  A  Pine  Grovis. — It  was  extremely  hot, 
and  wo  waited  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  the  sea 
breeze,  which  blows  regularly  from  olf  the  ocean. 
As  yet  oil  was  quiet  as  the  grave,  and  not  a  pine  tree 
stirred  its  tendrils.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  voice  of 
a  pine  forest?  Tliere  is  nothing  else  in  the  worlil 
at  all  like  it.  I  have  heard  mu-;ic  when  the  intona- 
tion of  the  o  gan  ceased,  and  a  sint'le  voice,  almost 
angel-like  in  sweetness,  seized  the  strain  and  carried 
it  up  to  heaven  ;  and  again,  when  the  full  bands  of 
winil  and  string  instruments  sounded  in  harmonious 
unison  ;  but  not  these,  nor  tlie  roar  of  artillery,  nor 
yet  the  deep  lioom  of  the  ocean  on  a  sounding  shore 
could  ever  awaken  one  half  the  emotion  within  my 
breast,  as  can  the  melancholy  wail  or  unbroken 
thunder  of  a  sea  of  mountain  pines.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  silence  was  overpowering  and  we  were 
almost  gasping  for  relief,  when  there  was  a  sound  as 
faint  as  the  last  dying  cadence  of  a  vesper  hymn,  and 
instantly  every  tree  became  instinct  with  life. 

The  sound  increased  in  volume  until  the  dark 
aisles  of  the  forest  were  pealing  with  a  sullen  roar, 
and  soon  it  burst  upon  us  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
strength,  and  rejoicing  in  its  power.  It  came  like 
the  clashing  of  bucklers,  like  the  roll  of  thousiuid 
drums — music  fit  to  usher  in  the  morning  of  some 
mighty  day  in  the  history  of  mankind  —  giving  the 
idea  of  countless  armies,  or  the  triumph  of  .a  Roman 
Ernperor.  Down  the  canons  and  £rorires  of  the 
mountains  it  surgoil,  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  rushed  up  the  rugged  sides  of 
Uni'le  Sam,  till  from  his  savage  battle-front,  he 
growled  back  response  to  our  own  mountain  peak, 
which  all  the  while  kept  thundering  to  Ivim  aloud. 

Anecdote  of  Beethoven.  —  The  following 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  the  "  Autobiography  of 
Louis  Spohr,"  recently  published  in  Germany. 
"  Beethoven  was  accustomed,  when  conducting,  to 
guide  the  orchestra  by  the  most  vehement  and  extra- 
ordinaj-y  gestures  and  motions.  At  the  last  concert 
he  gave  in  Vienna,  he  was  playing  a  new  piano-forte 
piece  of  his  own.  He  soon  forgot  that  he  was  per- 
forming a  solo,  and  began  to  direct  in  his  usual 
fashion.  At  the  first  sforzando,  he  flung  his  arms  so 
widely  asunder,  tliat  he  hurled  both  lights  off  the 
piano  to  the  floor.  The  audience  laughed  ;  and  Bee- 
thoven was  so  put  out  by  the  disturbance,  that  be  be- 
gan over  again.  A  friend,  fearing  that,  at  the  same 
passage,  the  same  occurrence  might  he  repeated,  or- 
dered two  chorus  boys  to  stand  one  at  each  side  of 
Beethoven,  holding  candles  in  their  hands.  One 
came  unexpectedly  near  the  performer.  When  the 
eventful  sforzando  broke  in,  he  received  from  Beetho- 
ven's right  hand,  suddenly  flunir  out,  so  downright 
a  box  on  the  ear,  that  the  poor  lad,  in  affright,  let  bis 
candle  fall  to  the  floor.  The  other  boy,  who  had 
more  prudently  followed  all  Beethoven's  movements 
wiih  anxious  looks,  barely  succeeded,  by  a  rapid 
ducking  of  bis  head,  in  avoiding  the  blow  just 
reaching  him.  If  the  audience  laughed  before,  they 
now  broke  fairly  out  into  a  bacchanalian  shout  of 
mirth  Beethoven  hecaine  so  enraged  that  he  snap- 
ped half-a-dozen  strings  together.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  real  lovers  of  music  to  restore  quiet  and  at- 
tention proved  for  some  time  fruitless.  The  first 
alleirro  was  wholly  lost  on  the  audience.  Since  this 
mishap,  Beethoven  never  again  could  give  a  concert." 

We  find  in  the  Berlin  musical  paper  "  The  Echo" 
a  few  pertinent  remarks  by  Dr.  Zopff,  well  known  to 
our  readers  by  original  contributions  to  our  pages  in 
past  years.  He  says :  *'  There  is  now  a  great  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  good  and  bad, 
classic  and  light  in  music,  and  this  confusion  is  fast 
getting  worse  and  worse.  Very  soon  nobody  will 
know  which  is  which.  One  striking  example  of  the 
lack  of  character  in  our  art  at  the  present  day  is 
offered  by  the  lax  treatment  of  thefgreat  or  perfect 
third.  Probably  no  interval  is  so  generally  taken  too 
low  as  the  mnjor  third.  This  is  most  noticeable  when 
it  is  played  on  low  instruments  or  sung  by  bass- 
singers,  as  the  lowest  note  of   a  chord.     Then  it  is 


sometimes  impossible  to  tell  wdiether  the  chord  is 
major  or  minor.  Yet  this  interval  is  the  most  deci- 
sive in  the  scale!  How  many  of  our  professed  music 
lovers  would  not  be  seriously  embarrassed  if  they 
were  asked  to  tell  the  mode  of  a  piece,  whether  ma- 
jor or  minor,  after  only  hearing  if?  In  a  great  mea- 
sure responsible  for  this  is  the  rancliine-like,  lifeless 
scale  practice  on  the  piano-forte,  where  major  thirds, 
for  reasons  of  the  temperment,  are  all  tuned  too  low. 
Such  music  is  the  surest  means  to  make  the  juvenile 
car  unsusceptible." 

An  Improved  Piano  Action.  —  Mr.  Irving 
I.  Harwood,  of  this  city,  well  known  to  all 
musical  people  through  his  long  connection 
with  Chickering  &  Son,  has  recently  invented  and 
patented  an  improvement  on  piano-forte  actions, 
which  is  applicable  to  instruments  of  all  styles.  It  is 
a  valuable  invention,  and  the  results,  which  the  pian- 
ist is  able  to  accomplish  by  its  means,  will  be  hailed 
with  great  satisfaction  by  pianists.  It  allows  of  the 
reiteration  of  a  note  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
certainty,  while  the  key  is  depressed  to  nearly  its  full 
extent,  without  any  liability  to  that  "catching" 
which  troubles  pianists  in  such  passages,  rendering 
them  unequal.     So  we  learn  from  the  Post. 

Lights  in  Theatres. — At  the  first  sitting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  this  year,  the  president 
sent  in  a  paper  on  the  foot-lights  of  theatres,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  their  construction.  The 
competition  opened  by  government,  he  observes,  for 
a  new  opera-lmnse,  invests  the  subject  with  peculiar 
interest,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  into  account: 

1.  That  the  foot-lights  in  their  present  position  are 
extremely  hurtful  both  to  the  eyes  and  voice  of  the 
actors,  especially  in  the  case  of  singers. 

2.  That  the  communication  existing  between  the 
stage  and  the  lower  story  by  means  of  trap-doors, 
cause  drafts  of  cold  air  which  are  highly  prejudical 
to  the  actors. 

3.  That  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  both  to 
the  actors  and  to  the  public,  if  the  foot-lights  were 
replaced  by  systems  of  illnmination  from  above,  in- 
visible to  tiio  public,  and  exercising  no  noxious  influ- 
ence over  the  performers. 

Verdi  in  Poi^itics. —  We  have  already  announc- 
ed tlic  fact  that  Verdi  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  Italian  Parliament,  meeting  this  month,  and  that 
bis  chances  are  good.  This  news  will  not  surprise 
those  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  illustrious 
composer.  Before  he  became  a  great  composer,  Verdi 
was  noted  for  his  patriotism  ;  and  his  music,  in  which 
that  feeling  is  everywhere  vi-ihle,  is  but  the  reflection 
of  a  generous  nature  devoted  to  the  freedom  of  his 
country.  The  Italians,  by  sending  him  to  Congress, 
will  not  only  reward  the  greatest  of  their  musicians, 
but  also  one  of  her  staunehest  patriots. — N.  Y. 
Evening  Post. 

AcTHon  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  —  How 
many  eyes  have  been  dimmed  with  tears — how  many 
hearts  have  been  stirred  with  sorrow — over  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  of  "  Home,  Swret  Home  !  "  But  how 
few  of  the  thousands  who  have  murmured  its  sweet 
words  and  drank  its  divine  melody,  know  that  its 
author  was  a  sad  and  weary  exile,  to  whom  the  joys 
of  home  and  kindred  were  unknown,  and  the  tender 
influence  of  love  denied  !  How  few  know  that  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  poverty  and  exile 
in  strange  lands  and  among  alien  people;  that  his 
last  hours  were  soothed  by  no  loving  hand,  and  no 
weeping  friends  followed  him  to  his  grave.  A  few 
miles  from  Tnnis,  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Carth- 
age, overlooking  the  blue  sea,  the  poet  sleeps  bis  last 
sleep.  A  monument,  erected  by  the  United  States 
e-overnmcnt  with  the  following  inscription,  says  the 
Globe,  marks  his  grave,  says  the  "  Globe  :" 

In  Memory 

of 

HON'OKABLB     JOHN     HOWARD    PATNB, 

Twice  Consul  of 

The   United   States  of  America, 

for 

The  City  and  KinErdom  of  Tunis, 

This  stone  is  here  placed. 

By  a  graceful  Country. 

He  died  at  the  Americnn  Corstilate,  in  this  City, 

After  a  tedious  illness, 

April  tst.l8o2. 

He  was  born  at  the  city  of  Boston, 

State  of  JTas.=achnsett.s. 

His  fame  as  a  Poet  and  ni-amati.st 

Is  well  known  wherev<'r  the  Knslish  l-lnguage 

Is  understood,  throusrh  his  celebrated 

Ballad  of  "  Home.  Sweet  TTonne." 

And  his  popular  trasedy  of    '*  Brutus,"  and 

other  similar  productions. 


iptrial  Holiffs 
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Vocal  Beauties    of   "Verdi's    new    Opera   **Trii 
Ballo  in  masohera." 

La  rivedra  nell'  estasi.  (I  shall  never  behold). 
Romanza.     Tenor.  25 

A  short,  melodious  strain,  full  of  delicate  shadiDgs 
and  very  effectively  introduced  in  the  opera. 

Alia  vita  che  t'arride.  (To  thy  life  with  smiles 
abounding).     Cantabile  for  Baritone.  25 

A  very  pretty  movement  in  Bolero  tirje.  which  has 
made  a  decided  hit  in  New  York,  and  will  find  its  way 
to  the  great  singing  public. 

Volta  la  terrea.  (Lift  up  thine  earthly  gaze.) 
Kondo  for  Soprano.  25 

A  Bravura  Song  for  a  Soprano  voice,  in  two-four 
time,  with  a  melody  atouce  pleasing  and  characteris- 
tic. 

Di  tu  se  fcdel,  (Declare  if  the  waves).  Barca- 
rolle for  Tenor.  35 

A  perfect  gem  both  in  and  apart  from  the  opera,  in 
the  form  of  a  Gondola-Song  in  six-eighth  time.  When 
rendered  by  a  skilful  vocalist  it  must  create  a  great 
sensation. 

Morro,  ma  prima.  (I  die,  but  first  in  pity.)  For 
Soprano.  25 

This  song  will  soon  be  familiarly  known  as  the 
"  Prayer  from  the  Masked  Ball."  It  is  a  beautiful 
movement. 

E  sei  tu  che  macchiavi.  (It  is  thou  who  hast 
blighted).  40 

A  capital  Baritone  Song. 

Ma  se  m'  e  forza.  {But  if  compelled  to  lose 
thee  now).     Romanza  for  Tenor.  30 

A  beautiful  piece,  in  a  minor  key,  but  closing  with 
a  bright  strain  in  mnjor,  coming  in  about  as  relieving 
as  Manrico's  Song  from  the  dungeon  dispelling  the 
doleful  minor  of  the  Miserere  music. 

Sapcr  vorreste,  (You'd  fuin  be  hearing).  Can- 
zonet for  Soprano.  25 

A  lively  Arietta  iu  Waltz  time,  short  and  not  at  all 
difficult. 

T'amo,  si  t'amo.  (Fondly  I  love  thee).  Duct 
for  Soprano  and  Tenor.  40 

This  is  the  great  Duet  in  the  Opera,  into  which  the 
composer  has  infused  the  best  of  his  talent.  The 
melodic  texture  is  dramatic.  The  Orchestra  accom- 
panies with  a  Waltz  which  flows  on  gracefully  and 
forms  a  charming  contrast  to  the  dramatic  notes  of 
the  singers. 

Books, 

The  PAitLOR  Glee  Book.  Containing  all  the 
Principal  Sonojs  and  Choruses,  performed  by 
"  Ord way's  iEolians."  1,00 

One  of  the  most  attractive  music  books  of  the  .rea- 
son. It  contains  a  Urge  number  of  choice  and  popu- 
lar pieces.  mo;t  of  which  have  been  rapturously  en- 
cored by  large  audiences  in  this  and  other  cities.  Tt5 
elegant  appearance  and  its  charming  contents  render 
it  a  very  de.«irable  acquisition  to  every  young  lady's 
collection  of  favorites  —  an  ornamental  and  useful  ac- 
companiment to  the  pianoforte. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beinfj 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distiince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savins'  of  time  and  expen.ce  in  obtaining 
supplies  Rooks  cnn  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  American  Flag. 

BY  DK.   DRAKE. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
Slie  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  the  gorgeous  dyes. 
The  millvy  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white. 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light.; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty   hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumping  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning-lances  driven. 

When  strides  the  warior  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven; 
Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  in  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory. 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph,  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  meteor  glories  burn, 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance ; 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud. 
Heave,  in  wild  wreaths,  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall, 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
There  shall  thy  victor  glances  glow, 

And  cowe  ing  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  the  blow, 

That  awful  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean's  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave, 
When  death  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frightened  waves  rush  wildly  back, 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
The  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendor  fly. 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  only  home, 

By  noble  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe,  but  falls  before  us ; 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

With  Freedom's  banner  waving  o'er  us ! 

_Mme.  Plessy,  the  comic  actress,  went  recently  to 
witness  Offenbach's  "Orph(!e  aux  Enfers,"  and  being 
asked  how  she  liked  it  said  :— "I  have  been  greatly 
amused.  I  fancied  myself  at  Bedlam  on  the  ehie'f 
turnkey's  birthday,  which  all  the  lunatics  were  cele- 
bratmg. 


Translated  for  Dwighfc's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 
IX. 

Opera. 

1700—1800. 
In  our  last  paper  we  saw  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  Academy  of  Music  by  Cambert  and 
LuUi.  The  style  of  tliese  masters  was  large  and 
severe,  although  one  feels  still  a  little  of  the 
heaviness  and  monotony  of  the  plain  chant. 
This  could  not  be  otherwise  at  a  time  when  the 
dramatic  music  of  France  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  was  still  moving  along,  so  to  speak,  in  com- 
pany with  religious  music  properly  so  called. 

In  the  grand  18th  century,  which  is  so  variously 
but  perhaps  not  decisively  judged,  we  shall  see 
the  opera  twice  tran.sformed  under  the  powerful 
hands  of  Rameau  and  Gluclc,  without  reckoning 
the  intermediate  periods  of  transition  which  are 
a  sort  of  providential  interposition,  that  the 
works  of  men  of  true  genius  may  be  more  bril- 
liant in  their  success.  LuUi  died  in  1687,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Ariane  of  the  unfortunate 
Cambert  was  represented  at  Nantes. 

Let  us  now  note  the  more  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the   Opera  during  the  thirty- 
three  years  which  elapsed  between  A.  D.  1 700  and 
the  appearance  of  Rameau.     Campra,  a  native  of 
Provence,  was  the  only  composer  of  superior  merit 
who  helped   to  fill  out  this  period  of  transition. 
His  first  production,  and  a  successful  one,  was  the 
Europe  galante,   an  opera-ballet  by   La  Motte 
two  years  later  followed  the  Carnaval  de  Venise, 
a  work  of  the  same  character.     In  1 700  he  gave 
the   theatre   Hesinne   a   piece   in    which    Mile. 
Clairon,  of  the  French  Comedy,  afterwards  per- 
formed the  part  of  Venus.     Tancrede,  IpTiigenie 
in  Taurls,  Telephe,  Camille  and  many  ballets  are 
the  principal  productions  of  the   facile    pen   of 
Campra.     His  last  opera  was  Aclulle  and  Del- 
damie,  first  performed  Feb.  24,  1 735.     His  style 
was  elegant  and  graceful,  but  wanting  in  force 
and  grandeur. 

Destouches,  born  at  Paris  in  1672,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  music  and  inspector-gene- 
ral of  the  opera  for  the  period  of  thirty-six  years. 
After  his  Issd  he  produced  le  Carnaval  etla  Folie, 
an  opera  ballet,  which  was  often  revived  between 
1703  and  1755,  and  several  other  works  which 
did  not  keep  the  stage.  His  last  dramatic  pro- 
duction was  entitled  Les  Stratagemes  de  V Amour. 
As  a  composer  he  was  not  above  the  second  rank. 
He  made  a  voyage  to  Siam  with  the  Abbd  de 
Choisy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Mouret,  a  native  of  Avignon,  son  of  a  silk 
merchant,  is  the  last  musician  of  that  period 
whom  it  is  worth  while  for  posterity  to  remember. 
Appointed  superintendent  of  the  music  of  the 
Duchess  of  Maine  in  1707,  he  produced  many 
operas  and  ballets,  among  them  Les  Fetes  de 
Thalie  and  Les  Fetes  de  Diane.  His  opera, 
Ariane,  attracted  notice.  The  death  of  the 
Due  de  Maine  having  deprived  him  of  these 
offices  which   he  held  and  an  income  of  5,000  I 


francs,  he  became  insane  and  died  at  Charenton, 
Dec.  22,  1738. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  mention 
also,  Bourgeois,  a  counter-tenor  singer,  author  of 
two  ballets  ;  Roger,  author  of  Pyrrhus ;  Monfe- 
clair,  to  whom  we  owe  the  opera,  JepJile,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  contra-bass  into  the  French 
orchestra. 

Meantime  the  Regent,  who  was  a  composer, 
had  produced  Panthee,  Jerusalem  and  Hyperm- 
nestre  ;  Tribou  had  succeeded  the  tenor  Muraire ; 
Chasse,  an  excellent  barytone,  had  gained  great 
applause  for  his  fine  voice  and  dramatic  talent ; 
Miles.  Le  Maure,  Petitpas  and  Pelissier  disputed 
the  palm  of  vocal  art,  while  Duprc  and  Mile,  de 
Camargo  reigned  in  the  dance ;  when  at  last  the 
illustrious  Rameau  of  Dijon  appeared  upon  the 
scene.     Like  so  many  great  men  he  had  strug- 
gled many  years  before  succeeding  in  proving  to 
the  world  his  great  powers.     Already  celebrated 
as  organist  and  for  his  profound  knowledge  of 
musical  theory,  he  desired  to  add  to  this  double 
crown  the  laurels  of  the  theatre.     At  the  age  of 
forty-four  years,  having  never  yet  had  a  text  en- 
trusted to  him  for  composition,  he  applied   to  the 
Abbe   Pellegrin,  who  imparted  to  him,  not  with- 
out much  hesitation,  the  poem  Hippolyle  et  Aricie 
taking  his  note  for  500  livres  tournois.     The  first 
act  was  very  soon  composed  and  copied,  and  it 
was  determined  to  rehearse  it  at  the  house  of  the 
Farmer-General,  La  Poupliniere,  a  Mecfenas  of 
the  time.     Pellegrin   was  present.     Struck  with 
the  originality  of  the   music,  he  fell  upon  the 
neck  of  Rameau,  lavished  his  praises,  and  tear- 
ing the  note  in  pieces,  exclaimed,  "  Such  a  musi- 
cian needs  give  no  security."     Oct.  1, 1733,  Hip- 
poh/te  et  Aricie  was  performed  at  the  Academic 
Royale  and  a  violent  opposition  arose  against  this 
masterpiece.     Its  complete  success  was  neverthe- 
less not  long  delayed  ;  it  became  very  soon  aston- 
ishing.    Campra  being  asked  by  the  Prince  de 
Conti   as  to  the  real  value  of  the   work,  replied, 
"  Monseigneur,  there  is  enough  in  this  score  to 
make  ten  operas  ;  this  man  will  eclipse  us  all." 
It  was   not   long   before   the  Academie  and   its 
friends  were  divided   into  two  hostile  camps,  the 
Lullists  and  the  Rameauists,  as  at  a  later  date  we 
shall  find  the  parties  of  the  Gluekists  and   Picci- 
nists.     Les  Indes  galantes  performed  August  23, 
1 735,  proved   to  the  public  that  Rameau  under- 
stood the  ballet  as  well  as  the  opera.     At  length 
Castor  and  Pollux,  given  for  the   first  time  in 
1737,  established  the  glory  of  the  new  composer 
and  made  him  absolute  master  of  the  stage  until 
his  death  in  1764. 

Les  Fetes  d'Hehe,  Dardanus,  Les  Fetes  de  Poly- 
mnie,  le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,  Zals,  Pygmalion, 
Les  Fetes  d' Hymen  et  de  V Amour,  Platee,  opera 
buff  a,  Na:is,  a  ballet,  and  Zoroasti-e,  a,  grand  opera 
in  5  acts,  text  by  Cabusac,  showed  successively 
the  wonderful  flexibility  of  the  genius  of  Rameau. 
La  Gidrlande  and  AcantJie  et  Cepliise  were  given 
in  1751,  the  same  year  in  which  the  great  com- 
poser celebrated  at  Vesailles  the  birth  of  the  Due 
de  Burgogne,  Lysis  et  Delie,  Daplinis  et  Egle,  Les 
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Surprises  de  V Amour,  ballets  of  Marmontel,  Calle 
and  Bernard  were  followed  by  the  Paladins,  the 
last  work  of  a  composer,  now  almost  an  octogena- 
rian. 

Rameau  had  perceived,  during  a  journey  to 
Milan,  that  it  is  melody  alone,  which  gives  life  to 
dramatic  musical  works.  Grand  harmonist  as  he 
wes,  and  he  may  perhaps  justly  be  called  the 
founder  in  France  of  the  important  science  of 
harmony,  he  did  not  neglect  the  vocal  parts, 
which,  let  us  repeat,  form  the  first  foundations  ot 
a  good  opera.  Instrumentation  owes  also  to  Ra- 
meau great  progress.  The  overture  to  Hippo- 
lyte  et  Aricie,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Handel,  is 
far  superior  to  the  meagre  symphonies  of  Lulli. 
The  chorus,  "Dieux  vengeurs  lancez  le  tonnere  !  " 
the  tempest  which  follows  and  the  enharmonic 
trio  of  the  Fates  are  movements  of  an  energetic 
and  striking  effect.  What  more  beautiful  than 
the  chorus  in  Castor  and  Pollux,  "  Que  tout  ge- 
misse  !  "  what  more  pathetic  than  the  famous  air, 
"  Tristcs  apprets,  pales  flambeau.^  !  "  what  more 
fresh  and  graceful  than  the  minuet,  "  Dans  ce 
doux  asile  ! "  The  rhythm  of  his  airs,  the  free 
and  daring  movements  of  his  choruses,  and  the 
comparative  richness  of  his  instrumentation  secure 
to  Rameau  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
musical  art ;  his  contemporaries  gave  him  full 
recognition  ;  and  we,  in  our  day,  should  confirm 
their  judgment  could  we  have  one  of  his  master- 
pieces reproduced  with  due  care.  To  crown 
Rameau's  success  Louis  XV.  appointed  him 
chamber  composer,  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  grand  cordon  of  St. 
Michael.  But  Rameau,  independent  almost  to 
brutality,  was  enraged  to  find  that  he  must  pay 
(he  expenses  at  the  chancellor's  court  of  his  pat- 
ent of  nobility,  and  exclaimed  in  a  passion,  "  I 
purchase  letters  of  nobility !  Castor  and  Dar- 
danus  gave  me  them  long  since ;  I  can  use  this 
money  to  far  better  advantage."  As  his  refusal 
might  become  a  cause  of  scandal  they  gave  him 
the  decoration ;  the  patent  of  nobility  lapsing 
for  want  of  registry.  lie  died  at  the  a<i'e  of 
eighty-two.  In  his  honor  the  magistrates  of  his 
native  town  released  him  and  his  family  from  tax- 
ation forever. 

During  the  reign  of  Rameau  few  remarkable 
works  by  others  saw  the  light  [in  France.]  We 
ought,  however,  to  record  the  success  of  La  serva 
Padrona  by  Pergolese,  in  which  La  Tonelli  and 
Manelli  appeared  in  all  the  splendor  of  their 
fame,  and  of  Daphnis  el  Alcimadura,  a  Lanrrue- 
doe  opera,  both  words  and  music  by  Mondonville. 

The  Devin  du  Village,  of  J.  J.  Kosseau,  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  March  1,  1 753.  Castil-Blaze 
affirms  the  music  to  have  been  by  a  citizen  of 
Lyons,  named  Granet.  We  do  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  assertion. 

By  this  time  the  troop  was  almost  entirely 
changed.  Mile.  Chevalier  had  succeeded  Mile. 
Petitpas,  Mile,  de  Fel  Mile.  Pelissier.  Jeliotte, 
tenor  singer  and  composer,  had  given  a  marvel- 
lous representation  of  the  fine  part  of  Castor ; 
the  ravishing  Sophie  Al'.nold,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  Dec.  15,  1757,  clothed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent lilac  robe  embroidered  with  si'iyer,  had  shown 
the  great  expression  of  her  touching  voice  in  the 
important  parts  of  Thelaine  and  Iphise.  La 
Guimard  had  appeared  in  the  ballet  of  which  she 
very  soon  became  the  ornament,  when  suddenly, 
April  6,  1763,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  hall  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  built  in  1637,  by  Lemercier, 


and  which  so  often  had  resounded  to  the  melodi- 
ous strains  of  Lulli  and  Rameau.  From  Ra- 
meau to  Gluck  was  a  period  of  ten  years,  during 
which  were  produced  Aline  reine  de  Golconde,  by 
Sedaine  (text)  and  Monsigny  (music)  ;  Sylviehy 
Lanjou,  Berton  and  Trial;  Ertielinde  by  Poinsinet 
and  Philidor;  Ismene  et  Ismenias,  music  by  La 
Borde  ;  Endymion,  a  ballet  by  the  celebrated 
Gaetan  Vestris  ;  and  Sahinus,  a  work  correct  but 
cold  of  Chabanon  and  Gossee.  All  these  works 
have  but  a  secondary  merit. 

At  length,  April  19,  1774,  IpJiigenie  en  Aidide 
by  the  Chevalier  Gluck  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  new  hall  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  had 
been  opened  Jan.  26,  1770,  with  abeautiful  revi- 
val of  Rameau's  Zoroastre. 

At  5  1-2  P.M.,  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness, 
the  Count  and  Countess  of  Provence  took  their 
places  in  the  royal  box.  The  whole  court,  re- 
splendent with  pearls  and  diamonds,  had  prece- 
ded them.  After  the  first  recitative  of  Agamem- 
non (played  by  Larrinee  an  excellent  barytone, 
formerly  hairdresser  of  the  opera,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, the  declared  protectress  of  the  new  com- 
poser, gave  the  signal,  and  a  thunder  of  applause 
interrupted  both  singer  and  orchestra,  both  equal- 
ly astonished  at  the  immense  success.  Eight  op- 
eras written  for  theatres  in  Italy  had  placed 
Gluck  at  the  head  of  the  operatic  composers  of 
his  day  ;  two  works  written  for  London  had  not 
obtained  the  like  success.  The  master  had  come 
to  the  conviction  that  all  operatic  music  should 
be  made  to  correspond  to  the  situation  which  it 
was  to  express ;  the  force  of  the  rhythm  and  the 
accent  of  the  words,  was  the  basis  of  his  new 
style.* 

JI.  le  Bailli  du  Rollot,  an  attache  of  the  em- 
bassy at  Vienna  had,  to  this  end,  transformed 
the  Ipliigenie  of  Racine  into  an  opera,  at  the 
second  performance  of  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  manifested  itself  still  more  strikingly 
than  at  the  first.  Madame  de  Barry,  favorite 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue her  system  of  opposition  to  the  Dauphiness, 
Marie  Antoinette.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador,  she  negotiated  an  en- 
gagement with  Piccini,  with  the  promise  of  2000 
crowns  per  annum  if  he  would  establish  himself 
at  Paris.  Some  three  months  after  the  death  ot 
Louis  XV.,  Gluck's  Orpheus  was  introduced  and 
enchanted  the  Parisians.  The  chorus  of  the 
demons,  and  the  admirable  pathos,  which  charac- 
terizes the  entreaties  of  the  Spouse  of  Eurydice 
make  a  masterpiece  of  the  second  act,  which  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
human  genius.  Legros,  and  in  our  own  times 
Delsarte  as  well  as  Madame  Viardot  have  given 
this  scene  in  a  manner  truly  sublime. 

*  It  may  not  be  within  the  plan  of  M.  PoifiOt  to  give  an 
account  of  Gluck's  history  at  Vienna — or  will  he  ignore  it? 
Sec  the  article  Gluck  in  the  New  American  Encyclopedia. 


The  Organ.* 

Twelfth  Study.  The  Influence  op  Form 
OR  Quality  of  Tone  continued.  The 
Form  op  the  Mouths  and  Tongues  of 
THE  Pipes. 

Since  the  vibrations,  which  produce  the  sound 
in  an  organ  pipe,  depend  for  their  character  on 
that  of  the  vibrating  apparatus,  the  dimensions  of 
this  apparatus  in  all  its  parts  must  necessarily  in- 
titience  the  quality  of  the  tone.  In  the  case  of 
pipes  with  mouths,  as  distinguished   from  reed 

*  From  VQrs^ue,sa  Connaissance,  son  Administration,  etson 
Jeu,  by  Joseph  liegnier. 


pipes,  it  is  of  the  greatest -importance,  and  most 
essential,  to  make  tlie  lips  exactly  parallel  to  one 
another,  first,  for  their  effect  on  the  eye,  then  for 
their  effect  on  the  ear  ;  for  if  the  proportions  of 
the  mouth  are  destroyed,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
so  to  train  it  as  to  get  from  it  those  effects  which 
are  proper  to  it,  and  which  it  is  most  desirable  it 
should  produce.  A  low  mouth,  one,  that  is,  in 
which  the  lips  are  at  no  great  distance  from  one 
another,  will  yield  a  feeble  sound,  but  a  cutting 
quality  of  tone,  This  is  due  to  tlie  quick  rush 
of  the  wind,  which,  on  first  issuing  from  the 
throat  f  of  the  ])ipe,  dashes  headlong  against  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  at  the  very  outset 
of  its  flight,  and  at  the  top  of  its  speed.  In  this 
case  the  upper  li[j  has  great  hold  upon  the  current 
of  air  on  its  first  issuing  from  the  throat  of  the 
pipe  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  lips  are  removed 
to  a  greater  distance  from  one  another,  the  upper 
lip  will  have  less  hold  upon  this  current,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  less  cuttmg  quality  of  tone.  The 
higher,  the  more  gaping  a  mouth  is,  the  weaker 
also  will  be  the  sound  emitted  by  it,  and  the 
quality  of  its  tone  will  be  then  somewhat  hollow 
and  without  much  body,  not  wholly  unlike  the 
voice  of  a  singer  who  opens  his  mouth  too  wide. 
From  this  defect  his  voice  loses  in  vigor,  and  be- 
comes dull.  Perfection  would  seem  to  consist  in 
a  certain  roundnessof  tone  lying  midway  between 
the  two  extremes. 

There  is  a  measure  for  the  length  of  the  lips, 
which  admits  of  no  deviation,  and  this  is,  that 
they  should  be  as  long  as  the  fourth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  pipe.  But  the  height  of 
the  mouths,  the  distance — that  is,  from  lip  to  lip 
— varies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  stop ;  and  the  great  variety  of 
flue-pipes,  open  and  stopped,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, shows  us  how  builders  are  able  to  make 
use  of  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  one  lip  from 
the  other  for  the  production  of  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  qualities  of  tone,  and  even  shades  of 
the  same.  We  also  find  in  the  scales  or  meas- 
ures laid  down  by  German  and  French  builders, 
that  the  third  or  the  fourth,  and  even  two-sev- 
enths of  the  length  of  the  lips,  is  given  for  the 
height  of  the  mouths  of  the  open  pipes,  and  that 
for  stopped  pipes,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  are  more  dull  in  their  sound,  their  mouths 
are  opened  almost  to  the  half  of  the  length  of 
their  lips.  A  difference,  too,  is  made  in  determ- 
ining the  particular  measures  between  the  pipes 
of  metal  and  those  of  wood,  but  this  regards  the 
builder  only ;  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  notice  is 
the  influence  that  this  or  that  particular  kind  of 
lip  has  upon  the  quality  of  the  tone. 

We  have  noticed  the  effect  that  follows  from 
the  lips  being  at  a  greater  or  less  distanee,  when 
one  is  perpendicular  to  the  other ;  we  have  next 
to  consider  the  effect  of  their  being  at  various 
distances  in  a  diagonal  direction.  This  diagonal 
distance  has  more  effect,  proper!}'  speaking,  upon 
the  speech  of  the  ])ipe  than  upon  the  quality  of 
its  tone,  though,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the 
quality  of  the  tone  does  undoubtedly  very  closely 
depend  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  all  the 
sound-producing  parts  of  the  pipe.  We  know 
very  well  that  for  the  pipe  to  speak  properly,  or 
yield  its  true  quality  of  tone,  the  air  coming  from 
the  throat  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  lower  lip 
against  the  cutting  edge  of  the  upper  hp.  This 
upper  lip  is  then  made  for  this  reason  a  little  in 
arrear  of  the  lower  one,  and  it  is  the  greater  or 
less  departure  of  the  upper  lip  from  the  perpen- 
dicular line  that  falls  between  it  and  the  lower 
lip  which  regulates  the  sound  and  quality  of  the 
tone.  If  the  upper  lip  is  either  too  much  in 
front  of  the  lower  lip,  or  too  much  in  arrear  of  it, 
the  pipe  will  not  speak  at  all,  for  the  air  in  either 
case  does  not  then  get  that  sort  of  cut  against 
the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  it,  in  order  that  it  may  make  the 
pipe  speak.  If  this  lip  (the  upper  that  is)  is  not 
far  enough  in  arrear,  within  the  pipe,  the  pipe 
will  speak  its  octave  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
too  far  back,  the  pipe  will  be  slow  to  speak,  and 
in  both  these  ways  the  quality  of  tone  is  very 
sensibly  modified. 

From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  will  be  clear- 

t  This  is  perhaps  more  commonly  called  the  wedge. 
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\y  seen  that  the,  wind  may  be  saiil  to  find  thu 
oontre  of  its  ai^ion  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
The  lips  are  subject  to  a  perpetual  and  not  incon- 
siderable tremulous  emotion,  which  would  very 
soon  chancre  tlieir  form  unless  tliey  were  made 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  pipe,  and  that  more 
especially  about  the  liase  of  the  mouth.  Some 
buildei'S  even,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solidity, 
ed<re  the  mouths  of  their  open  metal  pipes  with 
a.  thin  plate  of  metal  fixed  at  rij;ht  angles  to  each 
extremity  of  the  mouth.  This  they  are  obliged 
to  do  in  the  case  of  their  stopped  metal  pipes, 
because  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  tune 
them,  the  tuning  of  these  pipes  being  eilected 
either  by  pressing  these  plates  of  metal,  or  ears, 
as  they  are  called,  closer  tcjether,  or  by  separa- 
ting them  further  apart.  After  the  lips,  we  have 
to  consider  that  pirt  of  the  vibrating  apparatus 
which  is  called  the  language.  This  is  a  small 
piece  of  metal  which,  according  as  it  is  set  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  lower  lip,  and 
according  to  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  it, 
has  a  most  material  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  sound.  Its  edge,  by  almost  meeting  the 
lower  lip,  forms,  with  it,  the  throat  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  more  cutting  this  edge  is,  the  moi'e  cut- 
ting also  will  be  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Its 
thickness  is  a  matter  ot  considerable  importance, 
for  if  it  were  too  thin  it  would  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wind,  and  though  it  might  not  lose  its 
hold,  it  would  at  least  get  out  of  place  and  lose 
its  proper  position  exactly  opposite  the  lower  lip. 
Hence  it  is  better  to  make  it  of  tin  than  lead, 
because  tin  is  less  flexible  and  less  easily  oxidised 
by  the  air  than  lead.  In  thickness  it  should  be 
about  the  third  of  the  height  of  the  mouth,  and 
it  should  be  inclined  to  the  lower  lip  at  an  angle 
of  about  si.xty  degrees.  It  is  quite  as  important 
for  the  language  to  be  parallel  to  the  lower  lip  as 
it  is  for  the  lips  to  be  parallel  the  one  to  the  other. 
Its  office  is  to  direct  the  current  of  air  against 
the  upper  lip.  If  then  the  language  is  inclined 
at  too  great  an  angle  to  the  lip,  the  air  will  be 
directed  by  it  into  the  body  of  the  pipe  and  not 
against  the  lip ;  if  it  is  not  inclined  enough,  the 
air  will  be  directed  by  it  wholly  outside  the  pipe; 
if,  again,  the  language  is  depressed  on  one  side, 
and  raised  up  on  the  other,  it  will  no  longer  be 
of  any  use  at  all  as  a  means  for  directing  the 
current  of  air.  Hence,  the  least  movement  in 
the  language  from  its  true  position  has  great  in- 
fluence on  the  sound,  and  consequently  on  the 
quality  of  the  tone,  for  if  it  is  so  inclined  as  to 
direct  the  air  too  much  to  the  inside  of  the  pipe, 
the  quality  of  the  tone  will  become  dull  and  un- 
musical ;  if  too  muc'h  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe, 
the  quantity  of  the  sound  will  not  be  so  great  in 
amount,  and  the  quality  of  the  tone  will  bfecome 
hard  and  wanting  in  body.  If  the  language  is 
too  near  the  lip,  so  as  to  form  with  it  too  narrow 
a  throat,  the  pipe  will  not  be  supplied  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  sound,  and  hence  its  quality 
of  tone  not  being  in  proportion  to  its  scale,  will 
be  wanting  in  sufficient  body  of  sound ;  if  the 
language,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  lip,  it  will  make  the  throat  too  large, 
and,  in  this  case,  the  quantity  of  wind,  which  it  will 
allow  to  escape,  will  be  more  than  the  vibrating 
apparatus  requires  for  its  proper  action,  and 
hence  the  quality  of  tone  will  again  become  not 
only  unmusical,  but  also  what  is  technically  called 
windy.  The  same  etTect  will  be  produced  if 
there  are  too  nuiny  of  those  teeth  or  notches, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  the  edge  of  the 
language  in  order  that  the  pipe  may  speak  with 
greater  promptness.  If  these  notches  are  only 
lightly  marked  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
biting  quality  of  tone  ;  if  they  are  cut  deep  and 
near  together,  they  will  have  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  diminishing  the  force  of  the  air,  be- 
cause by  their  roughness  they  will  put  ahindrance 
in  the  way  of  its  passing  freely  through  the 
throat.  In  general,  if  the  throat  is  too  narrow, 
the  pipe  has  great  difficulty  in  speaking,  but 
when  it  will  speak  well  under  such  straitened 
circumstances,  the  quality  of  its  tone  will  be 
much  more  clear  and  keen  ;  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  same  aperture  is  only  a  little  too  wide, 
the  sound  and  quality  of  tone  will  be  somewhat 
more  mellow,  but  the  quality  will  lose  something 


of  its  keenness,  and  be  deficient  both  in  steadi- 
ness and  vigor. 

In  the  reed  pipes,  the  vibrating  apparatus,  the 
reed,  that  is,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  sounding  of  the  tongue,  have  no  less  an 
influence  on  the  quality  of  their  tone  than  that 
which  is  necessary  for  their  speech  in  the  pipes, 
of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking.  Shortness 
in  the  reed  {  is  the  cause  of  sweetness  and  thin- 
ness in  the  quality,  length  in  the  same  enables 
builders  to  put  strong  tongues,  the  tone  of  which 
will  be  equal  in  brightness  to  its  strength.  '■  It 
is  remarkable,"  says  Dom  Bedos,  "  that  reeds 
varying  in  length  find  favor  with  all  the  most  skil- 
ful buihhu-s So  made,  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity yield  sounds  differing  from  one  another  in 
power,  and  each  sound  pood  in  its  kind.  With- 
out pretending  to  decide  which  system  is  best ; 
whether,  that  is,  it  is  better  to  use  long  or  short 
reeds,  I  certainly  think  that  short  reeds  are  bet- 
ter for  organs  intended  for  small  churches,  be- 
cause in  their  case  the  builder  is  obliged  to  voice 
them  soft.  Large  reeds  require  to  be  voiced 
loud,  and  therefore  they  would  have  a  very  good 
efTect  in  large  churches." 

The  hardness  of  the  tongues,  attained  by  cold 
beating,  and  their  thickness,  are  also  an  impor- 
tant element  towards  forming  the  quality  ot  the 
tone  of  reed  pipes.  If  the  tongue  is  harder  than 
it  ought  to  be  the  quality  will  be  also  hard,  poor 
and  feeble  if  the  tongue  is  also  feeble.  "  If  they 
are  much  beaten,"  says  our  author,  "  they  must 
be  smaller  than  if  they  are  only  moderately  beat- 
en, or  not  beaten  at  all.  As  in  the  flue  pipes,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  lips  to  be  exactly  parallel  to 
one  another  and  to  the  language,  so  also  in  the 
case  both  of  striking  reeds  and  free  reeds,  regu- 
larity of  movement  in  the  tongues,  and  an  exact 
proportion  between  their  length  and  thickness, 
are  most  essential  elements  towards  purity  and 
brightness  in  the  quality  of  their  tone."  This  ob- 
servation, taken  together  with  what  has  been  said 
about  the  reed  and  its  parts,  the  vibrations  of 
which  perform  the  same  office  as  those  of  the 
column  of  air  in  the  open  or  stopped  flue  pipes, 
makes  it  quite  evident  that  if  the  smaller  pipe  of 
such  stops  yields  a  fine  and  thin  quality  of  tone, 
the  small  tongues  of  reed  pipes  will  yield  also  a 
quality  of  tone  every  way  analogous  to  this.  In 
fact,  the  quality  depends  on  the  mass  of  air  made 
to  vibrate,  and  the  mass  of  air  made  to  vibrate 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  tongue  ;  the  greater, 
then,  the  surface  of  the  tongue  striking  the  air, 
the  greater,  also,  the  column  of  air  made  to  vi- 
brate under  its  blows.  From  this  follows  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  which  science  finds  it  more 
easy  to  attest  than  to  account  for,  and  this  is, 
that  though  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
tongues  act  very  powerfully  upon  the  pitch  of 
reed  pipes,  so  as  even  to  make  it  vary  a  note 
higher  or  lower,  their  breadth  acts  upon  nothing 
but  the  quality  of  their  tone.  And  hence  it  is 
certain,  that,  however  much  the  breadth  of  the 
tongue  is  either  increased  or  diminished,  as  long 
as  the  length  and  thickness  of  it  remain  the 
same,  the  number  of  the  vibrations  will  remain 
the  same  also,  and,  consequently,  that  the  note  or 
pitch  of  the  pipe  will  not  vary.  All  the  dilfer- 
ence  that  will  arise  from  this  variation  in  the 
breadth  either  way  will  be,  that  narrowness  in 
the  tongue  will  yield  the  quality  of  tone  of  all 
the  finer  kinds  of  scales,  and  that  breadth  will 
yield  that  of  all  those  scales  which  allow  to  the 
wind  a  fuller  and  more  ample  range,  while  an 
exact  proportion  between  the  parts  will  assure  to 
them  both  roundness  and  vigor.  In  all  these  re- 
spects there  is  so  great  a  correspondence  between 
reed  pipes  and  open  or  stopped  flue  pipes,  that 
which  is  said  of  the  one  class  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  said  of  the  other. 

%  This  is  called  the  heak  in  German  huilding  manuals.  A 
better  term,  as  giving  rise  to  less  confusion. 


Ferdinand   Hiller   on    the   Music    of    the 
Future- 

First  Letter. 

(Continued  from  page  389.) 
When  Wagner,  with  daring  strides,  comes  to 
speak  of    Haydn,  Mozart   and   Beethoven,   the 


three  pillars  of  instrumental  music,  he  again  puts 
forward,  witli  exaggerated  one-sid(!ncsss,  the  in- 
fluence of  "dance-melody "  upon  the  wonderful 
productions  of  this  kind  of  eomjiosition.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  many  dance-poems  and 
rhythms  are  at  the  bottom  of  these  productions 
(for  the  dance,  to  which  belongs  the  march,  is 
that  pure  music  which  is  most  intimately  connect- 
ed witli  our  most  primitive  life-utteranceiij  ;  it 
was  not,  however,  only  the  other  forms  of  art, 
such  as  the  fugues,  &c.,  also  mentioned  by  Wag- 
ner, but  likewise  the  developed  forms  of  vocal 
music,  the  employment  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
lyric  drama,  and,  finally,  the  free  invention  of 
tlie  more  consiilerablc  instrumental  performers, 
which  together  constituted  the  base  on  which  to 
raise  a  branch  of  art  Vv-hich  is  able,  nowadays,  to 
bring  forth  such  an  extraordinary  effects. 

These  effects  are  appreciated  by  Wagner  ac- 
cording to  all  their  mysterious  strength,  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "  convenlioyial  de- 
velopment of  languages,"  which  scarcely  any 
longer  furnish  "  purely  human  feeling  "  with  the 
organ  necessary  for  its  expression,  are,  perhaps, 
the  reason  that  this  feeling  in  Beethoven's  instru- 
mental music  opened  itself,  as  it  were,  a  new 
road  by  which  it  might  uninterruptedly  flow  forth. 
We  would  pass  over  the  question  of  languages— 
a  very  difficult  one  at  the  present  day — did  it  not 
lead  Wagner  to  a  conclusion  which  cannot  well 
be  given  otherwise  than  in  his  own  words : — 

"  In  the  face  of  this  irrefutable  recognition,"  he 
exclaims,  "  there  can  henceforth  be  only  two  modes 
of  developcnient  open  to  poetry  :  either  an  entire 
passing-over  into  the  domain  of  the  abstract,  a  pure 
combination  of  ideas  and  representation  of  the  world 
by  an  explanation  of  the  logical  laws  of  the  process 
of  thinking  —  and  this  poetry  does  as  philosophy  — 
or  intimate  blending  with  music,  but  with  that  music 
whose  endless  power  has  been  laid  open  to  us  by  the 
Bccthovcnian  symphony." 

This  is  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  a  death 
sentence  on  poetry,  for  what  poetry  (V)  does  as 
philosophy  is  no  longer  poetry  (or  is  not  philoso- 
phy)— while  if  it  is  confined  to  the  blending  with 
music,  it  is  altogether  deprived  of  independence, 
and  can  no  longer  speak  as  a  mental  art,  pure  and 
free,  to  our  mind.  This  assertion  of  Wagner's 
proceeds,  however,  so  directly  from  the  views 
which  most  peculiarly  individualise  him,  that  the 
present  is  the  proper  time  to  pass  on  to  those  pass- 
ages of  his  Letter  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the 
inward,  and  although  with  very  most  brevitj-,  to 
the  outward  course  of  his  development. 

I  am  acquainted  with  no  great  composer  wdio 
did  not  feel,  in  his  tenderest  age,  attracted,  al- 
most with  the  force  of  instinct,  to  music,  and  who 
did  not,  in  his  eaidiest  youth,  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, by  singing,  playing,  or  composing,  manifest 
the  musical  capabilities  with  which  he  was  gifted. 
It  is  a  very  important  fact,  if  we  woidd  under- 
stand Wagner's  individuality,  that  matters  took 
a  completely  different  course  with  him.  Al- 
though he  felt  a  certain  taste  for  music,  and  was 
greatly  fascinated  by  certain  productions,  espe- 
cially "by  those  of  Weber,  it  was  not  till  later, 
and  then,  too,  through  poetry,  especially  dramatic 
poetry,  that  he  came  to  devote  himself  more 
carefully  to  the  study  of  music,  lie  had  written 
a  tragedy,  for  which  he  wished  to  compose  music 
to  be  played  between  the  acts,  &c.,  and  so  he 
took  lessons  in  harmony  and  thorough-bass.  The 
taste  for  composing  or  playing  music  for  its  own 
sake  alone  had  been  denied  his  youth.  He  had 
never,  with  uncritical  ingenuousness  buried  him- 
self in  the  treasures  of  our  instrumental  composi- 
tions; purely  musical  thought,  although,  at  first, 
seldom  anything  else  than  the  reproduction  of 
what  has  been  learnt,  played,  or  heard,  never 
became  a  habit  with  him.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement, he  beheld  in  music  the  companion, 
or,  rather,  perhaps,  the  higher  interpreter  of 
poetry,  and  moreover,  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  learnt  sufHcient  to  achieve  "tech- 
nical independence,"  he  set  about  composing  the 
music  for  the  librettos  he  had  written. 

When  he  had  arrived  thus  far,  he  found  much 
to  annoy  him  in  opera  generally,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  the  German  operatic  stage.  It  is 
a   mournful    truth,  but  we   Germans   possess  no 
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German  opera,  although  we  have  producer]  the 
createst  operatic  composers.  Whether  it  results 
from  the  still  prevailiiis  taste  for  what  is  foreiffn, 
or  from  the  raanajiemeiit,  destitute  of  all  national 
feeling,  of  our  lyrical  stage,  such  is  the  fact.  A 
Mozart,  a  Beethoven,  and  a  Weber  produced 
half-a-dozen  masterpieces  ;  but  an  opera,  built  on 
a  foundation  of  genuine  patriotic  thought  and 
feelinn:,  and  developing  itself  full  of  life,  such  an 
opera  as  not  Italy  alone,  but  France  also,  possesses 
(in  her  Opera  Cnmique)^  entirely  fails  us.  Every 
author  who  writes  an  opera-book,  and  every 
composer  who  sets  it  to  music,  begins,  if  he  docs 
not  borrow  French  or  Italian  forms,  with  the 
whole  structure  of  the  work,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  very  commencement.  That,  on  this  plan,  a 
creation  of  great  originality  now  and  then  is  pi'o- 
duced,  is  quite  as  undeniable  as  that  such  iso- 
lated creations  do  not  suffice  to  form  a  decided 
taste,  or,  indeed,  any  taste  at  all,  and  that,  in  the 
confused  medley  offered  them,  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  must  be  deprived  of  an}-  point  of  sup- 
port, and  any  opinion. 

A  man  of  passionately  artistic  nature,  like 
Wagner,  must  have  been  affected  by  this  state  of 
things  in  a  doubly  disagreeable  manner.  As 
musical  director  at  various  theatres,  he  was  placed 
in  the  %-ery  midst  of  all  these  miserable  doings, 
and  compelled  to  busy  himself,  down  to  the  min- 
utest details,  with  the  flattest  and  most  vapid 
trash.  What  he  says  on  this  head,  ■w'tW,  as  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  certainly  meet  with  the 
most  general  assent.  So  many  repulsive  impres- 
sions did  not,  however,  render  him  blind  to  iso- 
lated instances  of  what  was  beautiful ;  many  of 
the  works  of  Spontini  and  Weber,  and  especially, 
the  performances  of  Mad.  Schroder-Devrient, 
filled  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  prevented  him 
from  losing  sight  of  his  ideal  of  a  dramatic-musical 
work  of  art.  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  religiously 
poetical  magnificence,  was  present  to  his  mind; 
but  it  is  in  vain  thathe  seeks,  at  the  present  day, 
for  an  Athenian  public.  He  has  stated  his  views 
concerning  the  connection  between  politico- 
social  and  artistic  matters,  in  a  small  work  en- 
titled Art  and  Revniutinn.  We  cannot  well 
blame  him  for  contenting  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
imperial  Paris,  with  this  much,  and  not  saying 
any  more  on  this  subject  to  his  French  friend. 

To  the  attention  paid  by  him  to  the  Greek 
theatre,  Wagner  connects  the  ideas  which  led 
him  to  compose  that  one  of  his  works  which — by 
the  title  at  least  —  is  most  generally  known, 
namely,  Das  Kunstioerk  der  Zukunfl.  He  sees 
the  decadence  of  the  Greek  theatre  principally 
in  the  endeavor  of  the  various'arts  to  be  regarded 
as  so  many  separate  ones,  instead  of  remaining 
united,  and  thus  producing  the  greatest  possible 
effect  cpon  the  stage.  But  was  this  union,  to  the 
extent  Wagner  attributes  to  it,  ever  found  in 
Greek  tragedy  ?  Were  the  propyla?a  a  theatre  ? 
Did  Phidias  work  for  Sopho<-les  ?  Was  not  the 
magnificence  of  the  Greek  theatre  merely  one  of 
the  blossoms  of  the  wonderful  civilization  of  the 
Greeks  ?  And  did  it  not  perish,  because  an 
eternal  law  ordains  that  even  what  is  most  beau- 
tiful springs  into  life  but  to  die  ? 

No  matter !  At  all  events,  Wagner  is  indis- 
putably right  when  he  attributes  to  the  connec- 
tion of  certain  arts  a  most  particular  collective 
result;  not  only  the  past  but  the  present  is  con- 
tinually furnishing  us  with  proofs  that,  from  the 
earliest  times,  every  one  was  of  this  opinion. 
We  decorate  profane  and  religious  edifices  with 
the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  we  perform 
music  in  churches:  and  the  most  intimate  con- 
nection of  poetry  with  music  has  been,  since  the 
very  commencement  of  civilization,  felt  to  be 
requisite  by  man.  Opera,  too,  althonsh,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner's  statement,  bearing  the  same  re- 
lation to  his  ideal, "as  an  ape  to  a  human  being" 
— opera,  since  its  birth,  has  always  kept  in  view 
this  union  of  the  arts  in  the  connection  of  dra- 
matic poetry  with  dancing,  music,  painting  and 
architecture.  'Wherein,  therefore,  lies  "  the  fun- 
damental faultiness  of  operatic  composition,"  in 
which  Wagner  does  not  find  even  "  prepared  " 
the  ideal  of  such  a  dramatic  work  of  art  as  the 
greatest  minds  have  attempted  to  realise  ?  It 
lies,  in  his  opinion,  in  the   magnificence   of  the 


drama  Clibretto)  offered  by  the  poet  to  the  musi- 
cian. The  poet,  he  tells  us,  found  certain  fi.xed 
musical  forms,  with  which  he  thought  he  must 
not  interfere,  ready  to  his  hand,  and  their  restric- 
tive power  restrained  him  from  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  really  important  creation,  while  not 
permitting,  as  a  rule,  "  really  great  poets  "  to 
have  any  connection  with  opera.  "  The  ideal 
perfection  of  opera  is  dependent  on  a  tnlal  clianr^e 
of  the  character  of  the  poet's  participation  in  the 
work  of  art."  The  poet  himself,  we  are  further- 
more informed,  must  be  finely  conducted,  by  his 
endeavor  to  work  more  and  more  purely  and  im- 
mediately on  the  feelinijs,  to  the  limits  of  his 
"  branch  of  art,"  "  and,  therefore,  that  work  must 
be  considered  by  us  as  the  poet's  most  successful 
one,  which,  in  its  last  degree  of  completion,  be- 
comes wholly  music."  "  The  ideal  subject,"  we 
are  informed,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  myth,  and 
only  the  extraordinarily  rich  development,  un 
known  to  former  centuries,  to  which  music  has 
attained  in  our  dav,"  can  render  possible  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  of  art.  In  this  course  of 
thought,  which,  however,  is  onlv  implied,  lie  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  Wagner's  views. 
Ferdinand  Hillek. 


Church  Music  in  New  York. 

In  the  former  article  on  "  Church  Music  in  New 
York,"  the  author  asks  us  to  make  the  following 
corrections.  For  distinct  foot  tone,  read  sixteen,  for 
introduction  read  intonation,  and  for  base  read  case. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  already  aware  that  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  Music  ranks  even  higher 
than  svmholism  as  the  primary  attractive  feature, 
around  which  all  else  is  made  to  revolve  ;  it  is  the 
pivot,  tlie  centre  of  attracrion,  and  a  larire  sum  of 
money  is  annually  expended  hy  this  church  to  secure 
in  its  service  a  liifih  order  of  talent.  But,  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  whilst  it  is  more  of  a 
secondary  consifieration,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
choral  part  of  the  service  holds  a  very  important 
place;  nnfl  it,  is  gratifyinij  to  all  lovers  of  the  pood 
and  beautiful  in  art  to  observe,  that  particular  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  clement  of  our  worship, 
durini  the  past  few  years,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
finished  and  artistic  in  its  character. 

One  of  the  most  noted  churches  of  the  latter  deno- 
mination in  New  York,  is  Grace  Church, — Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor's — which  is  located  on  Broadway,  near  Tenth 
street.  It  is  huilt  of  marble,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  attracts  universal  attention  from 
strattsrers  visitintr  the  city;  externally,  from  the  sym- 
metrv  of  its  proportions  and  conimandincf  position  ; 
intcrn.ally  from  the  eloquence  of  its  distinguished 
Hector,  and  the  attractive  quality  of  its  music,  which 
is  directed  by  the  well-known  orsrnnist,  Mr.  George 
Washhonrn  Morgan — a  native  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land. The  organ  was  huilt  by  Henry  Erben  ;  it  for- 
merlv  stood  in  Gi'aee  Church,  Barchiy  street,  and 
has  occupied  its  present  position  about  fourteen  years. 
It  is  not  an  instrument  of  great  power,  but  it  is  well 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  building,  and  is  full, 
even  toned  and  mellow  in  its  diapasons.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  highly  ornamental  case,  representing  a 
model  of  the  west  front  of  Milan  Cathedral.  It  has 
three  ranks  of  keys  and  thirty-six  stops.  The  pedals 
are  arranged  in  a  semi-circular,  or  rather  otfsffir  shell 
form,  after  a  plan  of  Mr.  Morgan's  which  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  organ  of  a  church  in  Provi- 
dence, P.  I.,  and  the  Tabernacle  in  this  city.  It  is 
a  valuable  invention,  enabling  the  performer  to  sweep 
over  the  pedals  with  much  greater  ease  than  the 
method  now  in  use. 

The  choir  is  a  quartette,  comprising  the  following 
talent:  Soprano.  Mrs.  Bodstein,  (formerly  Miss 
.Tulia  Northall)  ;  Contralto,  Miss  Demorest;  tenor, 
Mr.  George  Simpson  ;  ha  so  Mr.  J.  Connor  Smith. 
As  these  singers  are  well  known  to  the  musical 
public,  we  will  not  at  this  time  enter  into  details  of 
their  characteristics,  but  content  ourselves  simply  with 
saving  that  they  are  an  ornament  to  the  musical  pro- 
fession of  the  city.  The  style  of  music  is  less  eccle- 
sutstical,  and  more  ornate  than  at  the  churches  de- 
scribed in  my  last,  and  consists  mainly  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  et  als,  inter- 
spersed with  original  compositions  of  Mosenthal, 
King,  and  Mr.  Morgan.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  choir,  I  annex  a  programme  of  the 
music  sung  on  Sunday  morning  last :  Opening  vol- 
untary, from  Beethoven's  second  Symphony  in  D  ; 
Gloria,  from  Ilauptman's  mass;  Jubilate,  Morgan; 
Psalm  34th,  King's  collection  ;  Hymn  96th,  arranged 
by  Edward    Schemerhorn,   Esq.;  closing  voluntary, 


Fugue  in  F,  Hesse.  A  large  number  of  listeners 
may  be  seen  lingering  in  the  aisles  at  the  close  of  ser- 
vice each  Sahbath,  who  remain  until  Mr.  Morgan  has 
finished  the  concluding  voluntary  ;  this  is  always 
very  elaborate  and  in  the  morning  consists  of  a  fugue 
or  some  classical  selection,  whilst  in  the  afternoon  it 
usually  partakes  more  of  the  light  and  popular  style. 

Mr.  Morgan's  playing  was  so  admirably  described 
by  Willis,  in  the  Home  Journal,  a  few  weeks  since, 
that  I  have  scarcely  anything  to  add.  A  recent 
writer,  speaking  of  his  style,  says  it  is  founded  on 
the  teachings  of  the  English  school  of  sacred  har- 
mony, and  he  seldom  indulges  in  the  Italian  niorccou 
species.  We  are  less  reminded  of  the  Trnmtore,  and 
more  of  the  Creation,  when  hearing  him  play."  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  no  .superior  in  the  world  as  a  pedal 
performer,  but  few  equal  him  manually. 

The  congregation  of  Caivaiy  Church,  Uev.  Mr. 
Hawkcs,  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  22d  street,  is 
one  of  the  most  refined,  intelligent  and  aristocratic 
in  the  city ;  the  music,  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
Mosenthal,  deserves  particular  notice.  Mr.  Mosen- 
thal is  known  throughout  the  land  as  a  most  gifted 
artist  and  musician,  besides  being  a  composer  of 
great  ability.  The  music  is  rendered  with  as  much 
taste  and  genuine  artistic  thoroughness  of  execution 
here,  as  at  any  other  church  in  the  city.  The  reper- 
toire is  extensive  and  varied,  comprising  adaptations 
from  the  masses,  selections  from  the  collections  of 
Greatorex,  King,  etc.,  with  original  compositions  of 
the  organist.  'Phe  choir  is  qn.artette;  the  soprano 
and  alto  parts  are  sustained  by  the  two  sisters,  Misses 
Madeline  and  Mary  Gellie,  and  the  tenor  and  bass 
by  Messrs,  Cooke  and  Philip  Mayer.  The  organ  is 
a  very  good  one,  built  by  Stuart  in  18-47,  containing 
40  stops  with  three  manuals.  During  the  summer 
season,  a  vesper  service  is  held  at  this  church  in  lien 
of  the  regular  afternoon  .service,  to  which  this  merit, 
at  least  m.iy  he  ascribed  :  that  it  is  a  great  relief  to 
both  clergv  and  parishioners.  We  think  that  the  ex- 
ample could  be  profitably  followed  by  other  churches, 
both  in  and  out  of  New  York.  It  consists  simply  of 
the  reading  and  sirging  of  the  liturgy,  without  ser- 
mon, and  with  two  or  three  additional  pieces  of 
music.  The  valuable  musical  resources  and  facili- 
ties of  this  choir  give  them  every  possible  advantage 
for  carrying  such  a  service  to  a  high  state  ol  perfec- 
tion. 

The  music  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  Houston  street,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 
Miss  Hattie  Andem  is  the  leading  soprano,  whilst 
the  other  three  singers  composing  the  quartette  choir 
of  this  church  are  amateurs.  Mr.  John  F.  Hunting- 
ton, the  organist,  is  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hodges,  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  and  the  music  partakes  largely  of  his 
style.  Mr.  Huntington  is  himself  a  composer  of 
some  repute,  and  occasionally  introduces  composi- 
tions of  his  own.  On  festival  days,  when  the  Church 
Committee  leave  everything  to  the  judgment  and 
management  of  the  organist  and  director,  the  music 
is  superior,  and  many  are  attracted  thiiher  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  it.  The  organ  is  a  very 
good  instrument,  with  34  stops,  built  by  Hall  & 
Lorbagh. 

In  times  past  the  choir  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion  (Rev.  W.  A.  Muhlenhurg's  in  6th 
Avenue,  has  been  noted  for  its  excellence;  but,  at 
present,  does  not  rank  so  high  as  formerly.  It  is 
composed  of  sixteen  hoys,  with  six  men,  as  at 
Trinity  Church,  divided  into  two  equal  portions, 
forming  distinct  choirs,  who  sing  responsively ; 
hut,  as  many  of  those  qualities  which  render  famous 
the  choir  of  Trinity,  and  give  such  grand  effect  to  the 
music,  are  here  entirely  lacking,  no  comparison  can 
be  instituted  to  their  relative  merits.  Mr,  Fitzsimmons 
is  organist,  and  Mr.  Johnson  leader  and  director  of 
music. 

There  are  other  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city,  of 
which  the  music  deserves  particular  mention  ;  they 
will  furnish  material  for  one  more  letter;  after  that, 
we  propose  to  pa«s  in  review  the  the  choirs  of  lead- 
ing churches  of  all  other  denominations. — Transcript. 


The  Messiah  at  St.  Paul's  Catheiiral. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  erection  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  an  oratorio  has  been  heard  in  our  mag- 
nificent metropolitan  cathedral.  The  occasion,  i>s 
our  readers  need  hardly  be  informed,  was  in  aid  of  the 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  large,  and  equally  fine 
organ,  which  formerly  did  duty  at  the  Panopticon — 
or  Alliambra,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  present  proprietor. 
In  addition  to  this,  money  is  also  wanted  for  the 
completion  of  thhe  decorations  now  in  progress ; 
anil  the  capitular  chest  being  (according  to  oflScial 
statements)  at  remarkably  low  ebb,  an  appeal  to  the 
general  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  grand  musical  per- 
formance, was  deemed  the  most  fitting  method  of 
replenishing  it,  and  thereby  aiding  the  "  good  work." 
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The  intention  mny  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  excellent ; 
but  whether  tlic  means  ndopted  were  the  best  for  the 
end,  may  be  a  question  for  future  consideration.  At 
present,  wo  can  do  little  more  than  chronicle  the 
event  of  yesterday  (Friday),  and  must  reserve  detail 
until  our  next. 

On  the  whole,  the  performance  of  the  Messiah 
a,c:reeably  disappointed  us.  as  we  had  expected,  from 
the  enormous  size  of  the  buildinn;  and  the  immense 
height  of  the  cupola,  a  somewhat  similar  result  to 
to  that  of  the  "  fostivnls  "  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

'i'his  was,  however,  far  from  bcinj;  the  case.  We 
heard  every  note  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  at 
K.xeter  or  St.  James's  Hall.  In  more  remote  parts 
of  the  cathedral  it  mi^ht  have  been  different.  Tbo<e, 
for  instance,  who  were  ranged  along  the  nave  might 
have  lost  much  of  the  effect  of  the  .solos  ;  but  still 
the  fact  is  proved  bevond  dispute  (and  we  speak  w'ith 
some  experience  of  cathedrals  and  music  halls)  that 
stone  is  unquestionably  a  better  medium  for  the  con- 
centration of  sound  than  glass  and  iron.  The  new 
organ — respecting  the  placing  of  which  some  curious 
information  is  afforded  in  the  official  programme — is 
fixed  at  the  back  of  the  south  transcept,  the  chorus 
and  band  extending  to  its  boundary  and  junction 
with  the  nave  ;  the  body  of  the  church  immediately 
beneath  the  cupola  being  absorbed  by  the  reserved 
seats,  the  southern  transept  also  occupied  by  the  au- 
dience, seats  in  the  nave,  extending  to  the  western 
entrance,  also  completely  filled,  and  some  few  per- 
sons in  the  choir— from  four  to  five  thousand  forming 
the  total  present. 

Mr.  Goss,  the  accomplished  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral, wielded  the  baton  over  the  six  hundred  who 
composed  the  hand  and  chorus ;  and,  taken  altoge- 
ther, a  more  solemn  and  impressive  rendering  of  the 
master-piece  of  Handel,  which  assuredly  was  "not  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  has  never  been  heard  in  the 
metropolis.  True  that  in  some  places,  critically 
speaking,  there  was  a  tendency  to  retard  the  times, 
but  with  the  present  vivid  impression  on  our  minds, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  take  exceptions,  and  must 
rather  speak  in  landatory  terms  of  the  performance 
in  its  intirety.  Mad.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  to  whom 
was  allotted  the  whole  of  the  principal  soprano 
music,  sang  charming  y,  her  particularly  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation  of  the  words  being  especially 
worthy  of  praise.  The  whole  of  the  tenor  part  was 
given  to  Mr.  Sims  Keeves,  who  more  than  ever  dis- 
tinguished himself,  being  in  remarkably  fine  voice, 
and  infusing  all  the  pathos,  tenderness  and  energy  of 
which  he  is  ,so  thorough  a  master,  into  his  singing 
from  first  to  last. — Musical  World. 


The  Duke  and  the  "Friendly  Singers  " — 
The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  has  been  honored  by  a 
distinction  not  often  accorded  to  princes.  In  Vienna 
there  is  a  singing  club,  which  takes  upon  itself  to  re- 
ward the  composers  of  good  vocal  music,  by  confer- 
ring upon  them  the  greatest  gift  in  the  bestowal  of 
the  society.  This  consists  of  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion, accompinied  by  a  ducat  (a  five  florin  gold 
piece),  the  club  thinking  too  highly  of  the  quality  of 
its  own  applause  to  back  it  up  by  .invthing  more 
than  a  mere  symbol  of  approval.  The  Duke,  who 
is  a  very  active  composer,  has  of  late  produced  a 
new  anthem  for  the  German  Fatherland,  which  the 
club  in  question  has  acknowledged  in  the  usual 
manner.  Letter,  ducat,  and  all  duly  found  their  way 
to  Coburg.  To  this  extraordinarv  mark  of  merit, 
the  brother  of  Prince  Albert  replied  in  an  epistle  too 
characteristic  of  its  royal  writer  not  to  be  given  in 
extp.mso ; 

"Gentlemen. —  My  friendly  flinjjer'a  prreetine  in  reply  to 
youra.  Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  ajireeable  pilrprise  at 
tlie  receipt  of  your  letter  anil  metallir  accompaniment.  If  I 
ever  entertained  the  depressinjjj  idea  that  it  was  the  perform- 
ance of  a  prince  which  caused  peneral  recognition  of  my 
national  anthem,  you  have  furnished  me  with  a  most 
conclusive  and  most  Eratifyinf;  proof  to  the  contrary.  By 
bestowing  upon  me  the  .same  mark  of  approval  which  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  awarding  to  composers  of  every  rank  and 
degree,  you  have  conferred'npon  me  a  greater  distinction  than 
by  a  pompous  acknowledgment  out  of  the  usual  course. 
Among  all  the  memorials  which  I  pos.ses,  or,  with  Divine  as 
oistance,  hope  to  be  able  to  deserve  as  a  eon  of  my  country, 
your  ducat  will  certainly  not  he  the  lea.st  prized.  You.  gen- 
tlemen, occupy  an  equally  high  place  in  my  estimation  by  the 
genuine  German  confidence  with  which  you  have  taken  me 
for  wh.at  [  should  like  to  be  in  reality — an  equal  among  equals. 
As  such  I  give  you  mv  hand  with  the  Bincerest  respect,  and 
ever  remain  yours  truly.  Ernest. 

"Coburg,  Dee   4." 


Peeps  Behind  the  Scenes. 

Mtt.  WISP  AT  THE  OPERA. 
Be  Goes  upon  the  Slaqe — His  Debut  in  the  Bnllo  in 
Maschera — Bis  Costume — Glimpses  at  Hinckleij — 
CoUon,  BrignoU,^-c. — Mr.  Wisp's  Singular  Couraije 
and  Hardihood — The  Disastrous  Fall  of  Briqnoli— 
"  End  of  the  Op." 

"  Signer  Muzio  will  introduce  a  grand  gallop,  composed  ex- 


pressly for  the  occassion,  which  will  be  danced  by  the  corps  of 
ijallet  amateurs  and  those  patrons  of  the  opera  who  may  wish 
to  be  on  the  stiige  during  the  masquerade  scone." 

These  words  the  reader  will  find  in  the  daily  adver- 
tisements of  the  opera  company  at  present  perform- 
ing at  our  Academy  of  Music,  and  he  has  proi)ably 
felt  more  or  less  of  an  inclination  to  join  those  "  pat- 
rons of  the  opera"  who  may  trip  it  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic on  the  stage  of  our  metropolitan    opera-house. 

Mr.  Wisp  experienced  such  an  inclinntion.  Though 
he  had  for  agi's  attended  the  opera  with  undeviating 
regularity,  and  lioastcd  that  be  bad  heard  every  opera 
and  every  singer  in  New  York,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
be  had  never  penetrated  the  sacred  mysteries  ot  the 
footlights  and  side  wings,  ami  had  only  worshipped 
the  operatic  stars  from  afar  off.  It  is,  generally,  by 
the  w.ay,  the  best  to  do  so,  as  admiration  frequently 
decreases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  approximation  of 
the  admirer  to  the  admired  object. 

Mr.  Wisp,  on  pureha,«ing  his  ticket,  after  having 
made  heroic  but  vain  endeavors  to  get  in  as  a  dead- 
bead,  secured  a  check  entitling  him  to  admission  be- 
hind the  scenes  during  the  last  act  of  the  "  Ballo." 
Twenty  of  these  checks  are  issued  each  night,  and  are 
quito  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  them.  The 
way  to  get  them  is  to  apply  at  the  box-office  when 
yon  purchase  your  ticket,  or  else  to  make  direct  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Grau.  the  general  manager  of  the  min- 
uti.T3  of  operatic  affairs  nnder  the  present  regime. 

Mr.  Wisp  waited  with  considerable  impatience  for 
the  end  of  the  third  act,  while  the  nervousness  inci- 
dental to  ad^biit  prevented  him  from  fully  appreciating 
the  presence  even  of  Mr,  Lincoln  and  the  Prince  of 
Rails,  who  were  in  one  of  the  proscenium  boxes, 
accompanied  by  sundry  and  divers  western  people. 
He  could,  however,  observe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  by 
no  means  familiar  with  operatic  performances  ;  that 
he  has  no  very  clear  understanding  abont  them,  and 
that  he  is  more  ready  to  pick  out  the  ludicrous  inci- 
dents of  the  plot  and  action,  than  the  beauties  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Wisp  was  also  vastly  disappointed  to 
notice  that  the  President  elect  retired  before  the  best 
portions  of  the  opera  were  performed. 

MR.    WISP   GOES    BEHIND    THE    SCENES. 

After  the  laughing  chorns  was  over  Mr.  Wisp  left 
his  seat,  and  going  around  the  north  lobby  presented 
himself  at  the  stage  door,  in  company  with  about  a 
dozen  other  people  bent  on  the  same  errand. 

A  Cerberus,  apparently  a  member  of  the  chorns, 
dressed  in  seedy  blue  velvet  and  tinsel,  stood  at  the 
door  demanding  checks  of  strangers,  but  admirting 
without  hesitation  everybody  who  either  was  or  looked 
like  an  Italian  singer — and  as  no  American  can  ever 
assume  the  indescribable  air  of  gentlemanly  laziness 
peculiar  to  this  select  class  of  community,  he  had  no. 
difficulty  in  deciding  at  n  glance. 

Once  past  Cerberus,  Mr.  Wisp  found  himself  one 
of  a  noisy,  habhlinn-  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
dressed  In  the  most  diverse  styles  of  costumes.  There 
were  lords  and  Indies,  peasants,  ballet  dancers,  prime 
dnnne,  dominoes,  devils,  a  bear,  a  harlequin  and  civil- 
inns.  There  were  small  bovs  and  old  men — military 
looking  individuals  with  fierce  moustaches,  and  by 
contrast  a  few  meek  looking  women  in  flabby  bonnets 
and  shabby  shawls.  Through  this  motlev  crowd  Mr. 
Wisp  pushed  his  way,  asking  loudly  forBrnschi. 

THE    OPERATIC    COSTtJMER. 

Bruschi,  it  must  be  known,  is  the  costumer  of  the 
establishment,  and  a  slender,  active  little  Italian,  with 
a  little  black  moustache  and  little  black  eyes.  His 
command  of  the  English  language  does  not  recal  the 
fluency  of  a  Chapin  or  a  Beecher,  hut  he  is  very 
oldieino*.  and  Mr.  Wisp  is  under  eternal  obligations 
to  him  for  the  privilege  of  examining  his  treasures  of 
costumes  and  masks,  and  selecting  therefrom. 

The  room  where  Bruschi  presides  is  the  green-room. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  few  tables,  a  number  of  settees 
around  the  wall,  a  piano-forte  and  a  triolodeon.  Here 
the  members  of  the  chorus  assemble  between  the  acts, 
or  when  not  wanted  on  the  stage,  and  here  the  ballet 
dancers  rehearse  their  steps  before  bounding  before 
the  footlights. 

Mr.  Wisp  was  soon  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own 
personal  troubles  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  objects 
and  persons.  He  was  distracted  between  the  rival 
attractions  of  a  blue  muslin  domino  with  a  pink  hood, 
and  a  yellow  one  with  a  green  hood.  Neither  was  he 
by  any  menus  indiflcrent  to  the  charms  of  a  white 
species  of  shirt,  with  white  overalls,  and  an  immense- 
ly high  peaked  sugar-loaf  hat,  with  which  dazzling 
costume  a  number  of  individuals  were  attiring  them- 
selves. After  mature  deliberation  be  decided  in  favor 
of  a  black  domino,  which  he  donned  with  considerable 
difficulty  and  the  kind  assistance  of  Signer  Bruschi. 
The  black  domino  and  the  black  kid  gloves  be  wore 
imparted  to  Mr.  Wisp  a  sombre,  not  to  say  funereal 
aspect  which  he  felicitously  relieved  by  perching  on 
his  head  a  little   blue  velvet   hat  with   a   red  feather. 


Thus  accoutred,  Mr.  Wisp  surveyed  himself  in  the 
largo  mirror  with  evident  self-satisfaction,  the  hear, 
Signora  Elena,  the  premiere  dansevse,  three  blue  domi- 
noes, five  individuals  in  the  white  peaked  hats,  Signer 
Susini  in  citizen's  dress,  three  chorus  ladies  and  divers 
other  persons,  taking  the  same  opportunity  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  their  reflected  forms. 

.lust  then  Mr.  Wisp  bethought  himself  of  the  masks, 
and  rushing  frantically  to  Bruschi,  demanded  one. 
The  obliging  Signor  presented  such  an  array  that  the 
vacillating  Wisp  was  again  plunged  into  the  profound- 
est  perplexity.  Here  was  a  mask  with  a  lopsided 
nose  about  six  inches  long ;  here  one  with  huge  bulg- 
ing cheeks  ;  here  one  with  two  noses  ;  here  one  with 
a  pug  nose  turned  up  as  high  as  the  forehead,  and 
indeed  in  every  instance  thenasnl  organ  was  distorted 
in  some  very  singular  and  incredible  manner.  Then 
there  were  black  and  brown  masks  and  devil's  f.aces. 
There  were  also  those  genteel  little  half-mnsks  with 
lace  depending  therefrom.  While  Mr.  Wisp  was, 
however,  giving  the  subject  due  reflection,  and  had 
for  the  moment  turned  his  face  from  the  collection  ot 
masks,  the  Philistines  came  and  despoiled  him  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  number  of  "  patrons  of  the  opera"  presented 
themselves  to  the  gentle  Bruschi  and  quickly  snapped 
up  the  false  faces  ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Wisp  had  deci- 
ded in  favor  of  a  highly  elevated  pug  nose,  the  masks 
were  all  gone. 

The  distress  of  Mr.  Wisp  at  this  discovery  could 
be  but  feebly  portrayed  in  words.  He  wandered  dis- 
consolate, like  the  old  man  in  Rogers's  "  Ginevra," 
looking  for  something  he  knew  not  what.  Nor  was 
his  anguish  assuaged  by  the  fact  that  his  companion, 
Bister  Borriz,  E-q.,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
mask  with  a  nose  that  was  trying  to  run  around  the 
left  side  of  bis  cheek  to  his  ear,  and  which  certainly 
became  him  very  well  indeed,  making  him  look  more 
fascinating  than  evir  he  did  before. 

Pulling  the  hood  of  the  domino  over  his  head,  Mr. 
Wisp  set  off  on  an  exploring  expedition.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  statre  be  found  IJrignoli's  dressing 
room,  neatly  furnished,  with  a  large  mirror,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  two  gas-burners,  protected  by 
wires,  while  a  pair  of  lighted  wax  candles  stood  upon 
the  dressing-table.  Then  there  were  scattered  here 
and  there  ribbons,  and  trinkets  and  bits  of  finery 
which  snggested  the  making  of  dolls  for  a  fancy  fair' 
rather  than  the  apartment   of  a  respectable  bachelor. 

THE     STARS. 

In  one  place  Mr.  Wisp  joined  a  group  gathered 
around  Miss  Hinckley,  who  is  quite  as  beautiful  away 
from  the  footlights  as  when  before  them.  Her  dress 
of  the  page  in  the  Bnlhi,  which  becomes  her  so  admi- 
rably, was  the  theme  of  adrn:ration,  and  the  luxuriant 
hair  ^\'hich  she  disposes  of  in  such  fascinating  curls 
is.  good  reader,  real,  and  not  of  Celestin  Diliblee's 
mnnnfncture,  unless  Mr.  Wisp  is  very  much  deceived. 
Sprightly  in  conversation,  as  well  as  prepossessing  in 
appearance.  Miss  Hinckley  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be 
spoiled  by  flattery  before  she  has  lime  to  become  a 
first-class  prima  donna. 

Talking  about  first-class  piime  dotwe,  there,  by  one 
of  the  wines,  is  that  elegant  creature  Colson.  She  is 
so  bewitchingly  Indv-like  and  fascinating  as  she  stands 
there  in  the  rich  white  watered  silk  robe,  trimmed  with 
down,  which  she  wears  in  the  last  net  of  the  Balln, 
that  Mr.  Wisp  feels  as  if  he  wonld  give  indefinite 
sums  for  the  glove  she  is  so  gracefully  drawing  over 
her  jewelled  fingers.  Pretty  soon  Susini  heaves  in 
sight  and  comes  to  anchor  near  Colson  ;  other  human 
barks  shoot  out  from  nooks  and  corners,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  prima  donna  is  the  centre  ot  the  admir- 
ing circle. 

Adelaide  Phillips,  seated  on  a  bench  with  a  com- 
fortable shawl  drawn  aronnd  her,  is  so  amiable  looking 
that  Mr.  Wisp  is  amazed  to  think  that  she  was  the 
Ulrica,  the  magical  witch  of  the  second  act.  Italian 
artists  in  swnrms  are  attracted  to  her  side,  and  the 
younir  men  who  are  not  (but  whose  rich  fathers  are) 
"  patrons  of  the  opera"  hover  around  her,  and  are 
peacefully  happy. 

GETTING    A     MASK. 

All  this  time  they  are  singing  on  the  stage ;  Ferri 
has  finished  his  beautiful  air  with  the  harp  accom- 
paniment, and,  with  Coletti  and  Dubrcuil,  is  engaged 
in  that  rather  tedious  trio.  No  one  behind  the  scenes 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  them  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
curious  that  thou<rh  so  near  in  fact,  the  voices  of  the 
singers  sent  out  into  the  vast  auditorium  can  scarcely 
be  heard  here,  and  Mr.  Wisp  gnashed  his  teeth  to 
think  what  large  quantities  of  "  glorious  opera"  he  is 
losing.  Suddenly  he  is  addressed  by  a  my.'-terious 
man  who  stands  in  the  doorway  of  a  little  closet  near 
the  entrance  to  the  stage  : 

"  Wont  a  mask  V 

Mr.  Wisp  does  want  a  mask,  and  so  the  Mysterious 
Man  gives  him  a  bit  of  fragmentary  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  a  false  face  without  any  nose,  with  only  one 
string,  and  with  the  left  cheek  gouged  out. 
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Mr.  Wisp  mildly  remonstrates.  The  Mysterious 
Man  wants  to  liiiow  if  nobody  is  to  take  tlie  old 
masks.  He  tliinks  that  perhaps  Mr.  Wisp  would 
have  them  get  new  masks  every  nifht. 

Mr.  Wisp,  rebuffed  by  this  taunt,  snatches  np  a 
characterless-looking  mask,  with  a  nose  of  only  human 
dimensions,  though  certainly  coming  to  a  somewhat 
preternaturally  sharp  point.  By  the  aid  of  pins  and 
Bister  Borriz's  facile  lingers  the  mask  is  adju.sted,  the 
blue  hat  with  the  red  feather  tipped  jauntily  on  one 
side,  the  hood  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  head,  the 
muslin  domino  wrapped  majestically  around  the  form, 
and  W.  Peleg  Wisp,  Esq.,  stands  prepared  for  his 
de'lmt  in  Italian  opera. 

******* 

MR.    WISP    MAKES    HIS    DEBUT. 

The  eventful  moment  has  at  last  arrived  !  Mr. 
AVisp  makes  his  de'lmt. 

The  whistle  is  sounded  and  he  hurries  behind  the 
central  scene.  It  is  rolled  slowly  up,  disclosing  first 
the  nose  of  the  prompter,  then  the  head  of  Muzio, 
the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  parquette,  the  balcony, 
the  first  tier,  the  second,  the  amphitlieatre  and  the  rich 
and  elaborate  frescoed  ceiling.  What  a  gorgeous 
sight !  Heads,  lights,  heads,  lights,  faces,  gas  jets, 
bonnets,  flowers,  handkerchiefs.  Parquet  parti-col- 
ored ;  balcony  whiter,  dress-circle  very  white  and 
gorgeous  ;  family/ircle  dark  and  clerical ;  amphithea- 
tre very  dark,  with  a  perspective  of  illimitable  gloom. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  garments  of  the 
occupants  of  the  different  portions  of  the  house. 

Muzio  gives  the  signal  for  the  ballet,  and  off  dash 
the  dancers,  while  the  chorus  and  the  "  patrons  of  the 
opera  "  and  Mr.  Wisp  stands  in  long  groups  at  one 
side.  The  "  Prince  of  Rails,"  the  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, is  near  by,  in  a  quiet-looking  domino. 
Next  him  is  a  venerable  lady  of  the  chorus  ;  then  the 
dandyish  young  son  of  a  prominent  Broadway  clergy- 
man ;  then  two  or  three  "  supes"  of  Irish  extraction, 
in  seedy  moth-eaten  tights,  and  very  dirty  hands  ;  then 
a  ballet  dancer  wirh  low-necked  short  dress ;  then 
some  more  "  pations  of  the  opera,"  and  "  supes"  and 
chorus-singers  in  abundance. 

Peeping  out  from  behind  the  scenes  are  artists — 
Susini,  Stigelli,  Carlotta  Patti,  Madame  Strakosch, 
Miss  Kellogg. 

MR.    wisp's    sensations — THE    SCENE    CLOSES. 

Soon  following  the  stream,  Mr.  Wisp  begins  to 
promenade  down  the  side  of  the  stage  and  across  by 
the  footlights  and  in  front  of  the  prompter.  Though 
outwardly  calm,  he  is  inwardly  perturbed.  Suppos- 
ing his  mask  should  dropoff!  Supposing  his  domino 
should  be  pulled  away  in  the  crowd !  Horrible 
suppositions  ! 

Peeping  through  the  eyelets  in  his  mask  he  discerns 
his  own  unoccupied  seats,  and  almost  wishes  he  was 
back  in  them.  He  sees  people  staring  persistently 
towards  him  with  opera  glasses,  and  hears  the  tramp 
of  the  haiiet  dancers  rushing  upon  him.  Soheskur- 
ries  10  the  other  side  of  the  stage  just  in  time  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  the  two  principal  dancers,  and  seeks 
refuge  behind  a  lady  connected  with  the  chorus. 

This  lady  is  not  attenuated.  Ear  from  it.  She  is 
quietly  dressed  in  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  so  Mr. 
Wisp,  in  his  black  domino,  is  quite  eclipsed  by  her. 
Eeassured,  in  this  hidden  retreat,  he  ventures  to 
loosen  his  mask,  to  take  it  off  to  pull  his  hood  across 
his  face,  leaving  space  enough  to  look  out,  however. 
He  then  takes  his  opera-glass  and  coolly  scans  the 
audience.  There  is  Snooks  with  a  very  pretty  young 
lady.  Who  can  she  be?  He  recognizes  Jenkins 
with  his  cousin.  There  is  old  Blobkins  as  sleepy  as 
he  can  be,  forced  to  go  to  the  opera  with  his  wife 
and  daughters.  There  is  Bunsby  the  historian,  as 
solemn  as  a  Sphinx.  Tliere  is — ah  !  but  here  comes 
Colson.  so  perfectly  [queenly  in  that  snowy  white 
costume,  and  with  the  little  black  mask  on  her  face. 
She  is  searching  for  her  lover  to  warn  him  of  the 
impending  assassination.  She  looks  for  him  among 
the  chorus  women  ;  she  searches  for  him  vigorously 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Wisp,  and  at  last  catches  a 
sight  of  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage. 
Then  follows  that  remarkable  duo  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  distracted  woman  is  heard  above,  but  does 
not  interrupt  the  gay  though  not  exuberant  ball 
music.  The  conspirators  approach,  Ferri,  Dubreuil 
and  Colletti  in  their  becoming  blue  dominoes.  The 
duet  continues.  Mr.  Wisp,  who  has  been  reading 
Mrs.  Mowatt,  is  siezed  with  a  sudden  dread  lest  some 
machinery  will  fall  from  the  top  somewhere  and  crush 
him  when  suddenly  Ferri  stabs  Brignoli,  who  drops 
heavily  on  the  sofa,  breaking  it,  and  making  Miss 
Hinckley  turn  round  to  hide  her  laughter  from  the 
audience.  But  Colson,  earnest  and  effective  actress 
as  she  has  become,  maintains  her  identity  with  the 
part  to  the  end,  and  does  not  betray  if  she  feels  any 
symptoms  of  mirth  ;  and  so  the  curtain  falls,  and  in 
rapid  succession  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  family 
circle  and  dress  circle,  and  the  balcony  and  the  par- 


quette, and  Muzio's  head  and  the  prompter's  nose, 
disappear.  The  opera  is  over,  and  the  dead  Brignoli 
revives,  and  immense  buzzing  and  gabbling  suddenly 
springs  up,  while  Mr.  Wisp  doffs  his  domino  and 
goes  home  a  happier  and  wiser  man. — Neiv  York 
Evening  Post. 


gtotgjjfs  loiirncil  of  Susix. 
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Music  in  this  Nomber. — Continuatioo  of  "  The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesaug),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Mr.  Julius  Eichberg^'s  Soiree. 

This  concert,  which  took  place  Saturday,  March 
2nd,  at  the  hall  of  Mes.srs.  Chickering,  was  the  mu- 
sical event  of  the  week  for  the  lovers  of  classical 
chamber  music.  It  was  an  unusual  week  for  music- 
lovers,  having  ushered  in  the  first  of  orchestral  after- 
noon-concerts this  year.  And  Mr.  Eichberg's  concert 
came  in  as  an  harmonious  Finale.  The  attractions 
of  the  excellent  programme,  together  witli  the 
well-known  mastery  of  Mr.  Eicheerg  and  the  ar- 
tists that  assisted  him,  drew  a  crowded  honse,  filling 
every  seat  and  sending  some  persons  into  tlie  ante- 
room. 

1.  Quintette.  {No.  1,  in  C) Mozart. 

Modenito — Ada(;io — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 
Messrs.  Eichherg,  C.  Meisel,  Tti.  Ryan,  F.  Zohler  and 
Wulf  Fries. 

2.  Die  Capelle C.  Krentzer. 

Messrs    W.  and  C.  Schraubstaedter,  Lang'erfeldt  and 

.Tan  sen. 

3.  Chaeonne.  for  Violin S.  B-ich. 

(With  the  Piano  arconipaniment  by  Mendelssohn.) 
Messrs.  J.  Eirhbers  and  Otto  Pre.sel. 

4.  Aria:  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice,*'  from  the  opera 

Orpheus Gluck. 

Mrs.  J.  Twichell  Kempton. 

5.  Sonata,  for  Violin  and  Piano,  in  G,  op.  30,  No.  3. 

Beethoven. 
Messrs  Otto  Dresel  and  J.  Eichberg. 

n    f  a  Teh  grlisse  dieh Haertel. 

)  h  Abendst'iindchen Kreutzcr. 

Mes.srs.  W.  and  C.  Schraubstaedter,  Langerfeldt  and 
.Tansen. 

7.  Ave  Maria Schubert. 

BTrs.  .T.  Twichell  Kempton. 

8.  Concert-Allegro  for  Violin Eichberg. 

The  Accompaniment  by  the  .Mendelssohn  Quintette 

Club,  Messrs.  C.  Mayer  and  C.  Friese. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Eichberg  did  give  us  too  little, 
and,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  we  at  the  same  time 
regret  that  he  gave  us  too  much.  He  gave  us  too 
little  of  the  Quintette  of  Mozart.  In  looking  at  the 
Venus  of  Milo  or  at  the  famous  Torso,  we  never  can 
suppress  the  disagreeable  feeling,  resulting  from  the 
symmetry  and  harmony  of  these  wonderful  works 
being  destroyed  ;  it  mars  our  enjoyment,  however 
often  we  resolve  to  enjoy  what  is  left.  The  same 
feeling  we  have,  when  hearing  fragments,  torsos  of 
works  of  musical  art.  It  was  regretted  by  many 
persons  around  us  that  the  Quintette  was  broken  off 
after  the  second  movement,  some  of  them  expecting 
to  see  the  gentlemen  come  back  after  they  had  tuned 
their  instruments.  This  regret  was  felt  the  more 
keenly  as  Mr.  Eichberg's  masterly  first  violin  lent 
fresh  charms  to  the  beautiful  work.  When  an  artist 
unites  perfect  mastery  over  the  mechanical  with 
deep  feeling  and  poetical  conception  of  musical 
works,  then  the  listener  may  give  himself  up  to  the 
beauties  of  the  composition  with  unalloyed  pleasure. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Eichberg 
gave  us  too  little  of  the  Quintette.  As  by  shortening 
the  programme  the  whole  of  it  might  have  been 
played,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  gave  us  too 
much  of  other  good  things.  He  was  worthily  sec- 
onded by  the  members  of  the  Quintette  Club.  The 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  playing  the  first  viola, 
though  they  came  not  up  to  Mr.  Eichberg's  masterly 
playing,  are  worthy  of  praise.  Mr.  Eichberg's  play- 
ing of  the  Chaeonne  and  the  Beethoven  Sonata  with 
Mr.  Dresel  g.ave  perfect  delight.  The  great  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  piece  he  overcame  without  .any 
effort  and  both  pieces  were  played  with  artistic  mas- 
tery by  the  two  artists.  The  last  movement  of  the 
Beethoven  Sonata,  a  perfect  torrent  of  most  intense 


enjoyment,  was  electrifying  to  the  audience.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  of  this 
beautiful  work,  indeed  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  enjoyed  it.  Yet  we  have  heard  this  sonata  often 
while  of  Bach's  violin  sonatas  one  hardly  hears  any. 
But  while  we  personally  should  have  preferred  a  Bach 
Sonata,  we  doubt  not  that  the  Beethoven  Sonata  w.is 
more  enjoyable  to  the  audience.  The  Concert-Alle- 
gro, accompanied  by  Mr.  Carl  Mater  on  the  Piano, 
the  CLtTB,  and  Mr.  Eriese  on  the  Double-bass,  is  a 
piece  written  in  a  noble  style,  with  many  happy 
touches,  showing  the  thorough  musician  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  first  motive  is  excellent,  full  of  nerve 
and  energy.  As  matters  of  taste  we  may  say,  that 
it  seemed  to  us  unnecessary  for  eflieet,  to  have  laid 
the  second  melody  in  two  octaves ;  and  that  the  ac- 
celerando and  Presto  at  the  end  as  well  as  the  entire 
treatment  of  the  close  of  the  piece  seemed  to  us  dis- 
proportionably  grand.  In  general,  however,  the 
piece  is  very  enjoyable,  having  a  solid  musical  found- 
ation, on  which  a  skillful  hand  raised  a  structure  sat- 
isfactory and  pleasant  to  hear.  Mr.  Eichberg's  play- 
ing in  this  and  in  the  other  pieces  he  performed 
was  a  new  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of  the  gentle- 
man being  a  thorough  artist.  There  is  so  much  soul 
in  his  tone,  .so  much  feeling  that  comes  and  goes  to 
the  heart,  so  nice  a  shading  and  phrasing  in  his  per- 
formance, and  so  perfect  a  mastery  over  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  of  this  most  difficult  of  all  instru- 
ments, except  the  human  voice,  that  it  is  great  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  his  playing. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Twichell  Kempton  gave  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  audience  by  her  two  songs.  She  sang 
with  much  feeling  and  her  sonorous  voice  made  the 
wonted  pleasant  impression.  A  little  less  rnbato  in 
the  Ave  Maria,  which  she  repeated  in  answer  to  the 
calls  of  the  audience,  would  have  improved  it.  But 
why  change  the  close  by  going  up  to  the  Fifth  instead 
of  the  Third  before  the  last  tone  ?  The  composer, 
who  had  good  taste  enough,  knew  what  he  intended  to 
have  when  he  wrote  the  piece.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  change  his  reading. 

The  singing  of  the  Orphects  Qctartette  Club 
was  as  well  done  as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  these 
gentlcmc-n,  the  flower  of  the  Orpheus  musical  society. 
A  slight  deviation  from  perfect  tune  in  the  beginning 
was  amply  made  up  by  the  beauty  of  their  singing. 
The3'  did  not  escape  an  encore  which  they  answered 
by  the  ever  favorite  "  Walzer,"  by  Vogl. 

A  very  pleasant  concert  it  was,  and  we  wish  we 
could  hear  Mr.  Eichberg  soon  again.  Such  con- 
certed pieces  as  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  played  by 
such  artists  as  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Eichberg,  we  hear 
much  too  little  of  in  our  concerts.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  We  have  several  artists  that  can  play  snch 
works.  It  is  a  pity  they  do  not  oftener  bring  out 
such  works  of  intrinsic  value,  in  which  the  me- 
chanical ability  of  the  performer  is  not  made  the 
principal  thing,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
pieces  for  the  violin,  but  where  it  is  made  nse  of  as  a 
means,  more  than  which  it  is  not,  to  give  life  and  ex- 
istence to  the  idea  emanating  from  the  mind  of  the 
composer. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Eichberg  and  his 
assistants  for  the  pleasure  this  concert  gave  us,  and 
repeat  the  wish  to  hear  him  soon  again.  *t 


Italian  Opera- 

With  spring  come  the  singers,  and  however 
uufrequent  their  visits  may  be  during  the  winter 
months,  we  are  always  quite  sure  of  a  flying  visit 
from  the  opera  troupes,  as  the  days  grow  longer  and 
the  evenings  shorter.  Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will 
rejoice  to  see  the  announcement  of  the  Company  of 
the  associated  artists,  of  a  short  season,  (which  we 
hope,  may  as  heretofore,  turn  out  to  be  a  long  one) 
of  Italian  opera  at  the  Boston  Academy.  The  list 
of  associated  artists  embraces  well  known  names — 
Colson,  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Brignoli,  Stigelli,  Susini, 
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to  mention  no  others  of  those  well  known,  and  severa 
new  aspirants  for  the  good  opinions  of  the  Boston 
public,  who  have  never  yet  been  henrd  here,  among 
whom  are  Miss  Hinckley  and  Miss  Kellogg,  of  whom 
our  readers  have  heard  something  from  New  York. 

The  season  opens  with  an  old  favorite  opera  il/nrt/ift, 
in  which  Colson,  Adelaide  Pliillipps,  Brignoli  and 
Sasini  appear.  Then  new  operas  are  to  follow.  First 
II  Giuramenio  ;  not  ab.'olutely  new  to  us,  who  can 
never  forget  the  charming  Truffi  of  past  years,  hut  to 
younger  opera  goers,  quite  unknown,  and  wliich  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  their  operatic  knowledge. 
Then  comes  new  and  famous  operas,  Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  the  last  work  of  Verdi.  La  Juive  of  Ha- 
ley, and  last  but  not  least  in  interest,  the  immortal 
Moses  in  Ef/i/pt  of  Kossini,  which  will  revive  pleasant 
memories  of  the  first  season  of  Italian  opera  in  this 
city,  when  the  now  famous  Tedesco,  by  her  youthful 
beauty  and  her  almost  incomparable  voice,  so  took  ns 
all  by  storm. 

The  programme  for  the  season  then,  is  a  an  exceed- 
ingly attractive  one,  and  the  scale  of  prices  a  reasonable 
one.  We  trust  to  see  the  theatre  filled,  and  in  spite 
of  the  season  of  Lent,  which  will  prevent  many  from 
attending,  we  doubt  not  that  crowded  houses  will 
reward  the  company,  as  it  often  has  in  past  times, 
with  a  full  treasury  during  the  short  season  of  opera 
promised  us  in  this  city. 

Martha  will  be  given  on  Monday  evening  next. 


Orchestral  Union. 

The  last  afternoon  concert  was  listened  to  by  a 
crowded  house,  every  seat  of  the  Music  Hall  being 
occupied.  The  programme  was  an  excellent  one,  the 
5th  Symphony  of  Beethoven  being  repeated  by  re- 
quest, and  very  excellently  played,  as  well  perhaps 
as  could  be  by  the  present  force  of  the  orchestra- 
We  have  said  the  concert  was  listened  to  by  the 
audience,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  this  was  literally 
true,  as  the  audience  was  more  quiet  and  attentive 
than  afternoon  audiences  commonly  are,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  improvement  in  this  respect. 
We  append  the  programme,  and  regret  not  to  have 
heard  the  whole  of  it. 

1.  Overture,  A  Night  before  Granada Kreitzer. 

2.  Romanza,  From  Hon  Sebastian Donizetti. 

Horn  Obliffato.  by  M.  Hamann.) 

3.  Symphony,  No.  .5,  (C  minor),  (by  request).  .Beethoven. 

4.  Overture.  Don  Giovanni Mozart. 

5.  Concert  AValtz Str.au.^s. 

0.  Eulogy  of  Tears 7 Schubert. 

7.  Grand  National  Potpourri. 


MozATtT  Club.  —  We  would  call  attention  of  the 
members  and  associate  members  of  this  club  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  next  entertainment  of  the 
Club  which  will  take  place  at  the  Mercantile  Hall 
Summer  street. 


The  last  Saturday  Evening  concert  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Club  takes  place  this  evening.  Spohr's 
Nonetto  will  be  repeated.  The  programme  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 


On  Saturday  evening  next  the  Orpheus,  we  under- 
stand, will  repeat  the  "Bards,"  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 


usital  Correspitknce. 


New  Yoek,  Makch  4.  —  My  last  letter  ended 
with  a  mere  notice  of  Madame  Abel's  Soiree  and  a 
promise  to  give  you  this  week  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  it  which  it  merited.  It  was  a  very  fine  con- 
cert, with  the  only  drawback,  as  I  have  heard  several 
persons  say,  "  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it," 
Madame  Abel  proved  that  her  long  retirement  from 
the  public  has  been  used  to  good  advantage,  in  spite 
of  illness  and  other  obstacles  to  progress.  She 
never  played  better  than  on  this  evening,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  appeared  entirely  free  from  the  nerv. 
ousness  which  heretofore  has  so  often  prevented  her 
from  doing   herself  justice.     She   was    assisted    by 


Messrs.  Borgner  and  Centemeri.  Wilh  the  former 
she  opened  the  concert  by  playing  Chopin's  Polonaise 
for  the  piano  and  'cello,  a  brilliant  and  ctFective  com- 
position, but  hardly  characteristic  of  its  author.  In 
the  second  part  these  two  also  played  Gounod's 
Meditation  on  Bach's  first  Prelude,  which,  however, 
is  not  as  well  adopted  for  the  violoncello  as  for  the 
violin.  Madame  Abel's  Solo  pieces  were  the  mag- 
nificent first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op. 
53,  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor,  an  Etude 
on  the  Barcarole  of  Weber,  by  Stamatz.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  only  one  of  these  three  which  is  not  well 
known  to  most  of  your  readers.  It  is  a  charming 
morcean,  like  the  whole  set  of  Etudes  on  Themes 
from  Weber's  Oberon,  from  which  it  is  taken.  1  need 
not  say  that  Mad.  Abel  did  ample  justice  in  every 
way  to  all  the  characteristics  of  these  totally  dissimi- 
lar pieces. 

Mr.  Bergner  played  a  Piece  de  Salon,  by  Strausky, 
exceedingly  well  ;  it  consisted  of  variations  on  the 
Sounds  from  Home,  or  a  similar  theme,  and  w.as 
better  than  most  arrangements  of  the  kind. 

Sig.  Centemeri,  who  has  been  quietly  working  his 
way  into  the  public  favor  for  a  few  years  past,  has  a 
fine  baritone  voice  and  an  excellent  school.  He  was 
rather  hoarse  on  this  occasion,  but  still  sang  a  Rn- 
manza  froni  Maria  Padilla,  and  an  Aria  from  Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel  very  acceptably.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  success  of  this  Soiree  will  tempt 
Madame  Abel  to  give  us  another  treat  of  the  same 
kind  before  long. 

Last  Tuesday  Mason  and  Thomas  gave  another 
Soire'e,  which  was,  however,  not  quite  as  interesting 
as  a  whole  as  some  of  its  predecessors.  It  opened 
with  a  trio  in  G.  minor  by  Schumann,  a  work  very 
difficult  to  understand,  and  acknowledged  to  he  one 
of  his  weakest  compositions  of  the  kind.  This  was 
followed  by  a  solo  from  Mr.  Bergner,  the  same  which 
he  played  at  Mad.  Abel's  Soirfe,  which  however 
suitable  it  might  have  been  for  a  miscellaneous  con- 
cert, was  entirely  out  of  place  in  one  of  these  Clas- 
sical Soire'es.  Those  who  attend  the  latter,  come 
with  the  expectation  of  hearing  none  but  really  clas- 
sical music,  or  at  least  such  as  from  its  more  elevated 
character  and  style  can  he  brought  under  that  head. 
Mr.  Mason's  Solos,  for  instance,  though  not  laying 
claim  to  any  great  profoundity,  were  totally  diff^er- 
ent  from  from  this  mere  show-piece.  They  were  a 
couple  of  little  Reveries,  "  Au  Matin"  and  "  Au 
Soir,"  of  which  the  first  was  particularly  pleasing 
and  graceful,  and  a  Valse-Caprice  much  after  the 
manner  of  Chopin,  although  not  enough  so  to  lose 
its  originality.  Mr.  Mason  is  very  happy  in  his 
piano-compositions ;  they  arc  always  attractive,  and 
of  infinitely  more  sterling  value  than  most  works  of 
our  young  composers,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
saying  much  after  all.  The  last  piece  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Beethoven's  Quartette  in  F,  Op.  59, 
No.  7. 

This  stupenduous  work  though  a  marvellous  piece 
of  instrumentation,  is  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
string  quartette,  and  requires  the  most  elevated  mood 
and  perfect  mental  and  physical  freshness  in  both 
players  and  listeners  to  he  perfectly  rendered  and  ful- 
ly appreciated.  These  requisites  were  a  little  want- 
ing on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  impression  was  not 
quite  wdiat  it  might  have  been.  Still,  one  received 
enough  to  carry  home  a  sense  of  very  deep  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauty  and  awe  at  the  gr.andure  of  the 
composition,  together  with  a  longing  to  hear  it  again 
before  this  impression  should  have  died  away  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  Satter  made  quite  a  successful  move  in  giving 
ft  Matinee  last  Thursday.  Dodworth's  pretty  room 
was  crowded,  mostly  with  ladies.  There  were  hardly 
twenty  gentlemen  in  the  room.  The  pi.anist  seemed 
in  his  element,  and  for  the  greater  appreciation  of 
his  powers  (by  eye  and  by  ear)  had  his  instrument 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  that  the  play  of 
his  nimble  fingers  could  be  more  generally  warched. 
I  subjoin  the  programme. 

1.  Overture,  "  William  Tell," Rogsini 

2.  Sonata,  A  flat,  Op,  26 Beethovea 

a  Andante  con   Variazioui.  6  Minuetto. 

c  Marcia  funebre.  d  Finale. 

3.  a  Impromptu Chopin 

b  "Tennessee."  (Mazourka.) Gottschalk 

c  "La  Voix  du  Coeur,"  (Poesie) Satter 

4.  Overture,  "Tannhieuser," R.  Wagner 


The  first  and  last  nunilicrs  arc  well  known,  and 
who  has  not  admired  Mr.  Salter's  reproduction  of 
these  overtures  ■?  His  rendering  of  the  Sonata  was 
perfect,  technically  so,  of  course,  hut  also  in  tlie  spirit 
of  it.  So  too  with  Chopin's  lmproinf)tu,  which  I 
hare  never  before  heard  played  satisfactorily,  and 
which  seemed  only  too  short.  At  the  request  of 
several  ladies,  the  pianist  interpreted  an  improvisa- 
tion on  Italian  airs,  whiuh  created  new  astonishment 
at  his  powers  in  tliis  direction.  He  gives  another 
Matine'c  next  Friday,  which  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  as 
successful  as  the  first.  — ( — 

St,  Louis,  Feu.,  1861, — We  wish  all  those  who 
are  opposed  to  teaching  music  in  our  schools  could 
have  heard  the  thousand  children  in  thcT/ibrary  Hall, 
Friday  evening,  the  22d,  They  would  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that,  at  least,  the  children  improve 
their  opportunities  and  really  sang  very  well.  The 
audience    loudly  cheered    and    encored   the  Union. 

We  had  two  fine  concerts  given  by  the  Swiss  Bell 
Ringers,  a  band  of  this  city.  As  good  a  concert  on 
the  hells  as  I  ever  heard. 

Monday  evening  the  25th,  our  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety gave  another  concert. 

Part  I 

1.  Overture.    "Titus," W,  A,  Mozart 

2.  Chorus,  "-How  bright   and   fair,"   from  "  Guillaume 
Tell," G.  Rossini 

3.  Aria,  (Tenor),  "This  image  is  enchanting  fair  I"  from 

"  ZauberHoete." W.  A,  Mozjirt 

4.  Concertante,  (first  part)  four  violins L.  Maurer 

5.  Terzetto,  '  Ferma  Crud"Ie,"  from  "  Ernani  ",  ,G.  Verdi 

Part  II. 

1,  Overture,  "  Oberon," C.  M,  von  "tVeber 

2.  Recitative  and  Aria.  (Soprano)  "Ah  !  pertidol" 

L.  van  Beethoven 
2.  Andante,  from  "5th  Symphony,".  . ,  .L.  van  Beethoven 

4,  Aria  (Baritone),  "  Lonely  in    distant   land"  from  "  Na- 
bucco," G,  Verdi 

5.  Grand  March  and  Chorus,  from   "  Tannhteuser," 

It.    Wagner 

The  Andante  from  the  symphony  in  the  second 
part  and  the  Concertante  for  four  violins  pleased  me 
most.  The  last  chorus  was  veiy  fine.  I  do  not 
know  what  guided  them  in  their  selection  of  soloists, 
without  it  was  the  principle  of  "give  each  one  his 
turn." 

The  orchestra  now  is  very  fine  indeed  —  and  the 
chorus  members  170.  The  audience  numbered 
2,500,  and  everything  seems  marching  along  to  suc- 
cess. 

As  my  signature  of  A.  C.  leads  many  unjust- 
ly to  blame  my  friend  Catherwood,  I  will  in  future 
sign  my  real  name.  B. 


A  New  Cantata, — "  Holyrood  "  is  the  title  of  a 
new  work  of  Messrs.  H.  F.  Chorley  and  Henry  Les- 
lie and  was  produced  (Feb.  l)atSt,  James' Hall. 
The  Musical  Wm-ld  gives  an  abstract  of  the  plot  and 
sums  up  the  matter  thus  : 

Holiirood  is,  we  think,  his  best  lyric  production. 
The  four  characters  —  the  Queen,  Mary  Beatoun, 
Rizzio,  and  Knox  (soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and 
bass) — are  skilfully  proportioned  out,  and  happily 
contrasted  wilh  a  view  to  musical  treatment,  and 
had  the  prophecy  of  Mary's  crimes  and  fate,  which 
is  wholly  repulsive  to  the  unexciting  (but  by  no 
means  uninteresting)  character  of  the  rest;  been 
omitted  there  would  he  little  fault  to  find.  In  se- 
lecting the  period  of  Mary's  innocent  life,  Mr. 
Chorley  ivould,  we  suggest,  have  done  more  wisely, 
and  carried  out  the  ends  of  poetry  more  legitimately, 
had  he  abstained  from  all  hint  of  the  terrible  future, 
and  confined  the  part  of  John  Knox  within  the  limits 
furnished  by  history.  We  should  then  have  had  an 
unsullied  picture,  and  a  far  more  agreeable  one, 
while  the  composer  would  have  been  saddled  with 
a  task  from  which  (with  the  context  in  view)  Mey- 
erbeer himself  would  have  recoiled. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  too,  in  the  music  of  Holiirood, 
has  written  what,  in  our  opinion,  if  not  his  most  am- 
bitions, is  in  a  great  measure  decidedly  his  most 
genial  and  spontaneous.  As  a  mere  composition, 
there  is  y^Ty  little  in  the  work  against  which  criti- 
cism could  take  exception  ;  while  in  expression  it  is 
invariably  unntTected  and  real,  only  fiilling  short  at 
that  one  incident  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
had  better  he  left  out.  He  has  treated  the  situation 
where  the  Queen's  revels  are  interrupted  by  the 
Puritan  singci'S  admirably,  adding  hotli  force  and 
solemnity  to  the  repetition  of  the  psalm-tune  (a  very 
good  one),  enriching  the  accompaniment  (so  called 
"moving  bass  ") — which  at  first  (like  the  tune  itself) 
is  in  unison  —  with  harmony.  His  dance-music  in 
both  instances  is  excellent ;  the  minuet  (with  its 
pretty  vocal  trio,  "  Fal,  lal,  la  ")  being  as  sober  and 
stately  as  the  quick  step  ;  appropriately  ushered  in 
by  an  imaginary  bagpipe  and  introducing,  as  in  duty 
bound,  those  "  consecutive  fifths  "  recognized  as  a 
traditional  inheritance  of  Scottish  dance-rnusic,  is 
bustling  and  lively.  The  whole  of  this  scene,  indeed, 
to  make  use  of  an  old  phrase,  is  "musick'd"  with  an 
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unfla<rginj5  spirit.  The  three  songs,  too,  have  each 
their  individual  merit  and  marked  character.  The 
pretty  ballad  of  Mary  Beatoun,  "  There  was  once  a 
maiden,"  would,  however,  be  just  as  acceptable  with- 
out the  melodic  jerk  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  which 
does  not  render  it  a  bit  more  Scotch,  or  a  bit  more 
enffap-in;^.  Rizzio's  canzonet,  '*  Colla  stagion  no- 
vella "  (words  by  L.  Carrer),  is  on  a  larger  plan,  and 
naturally  of  a  more  refined  character.  It  consists  of 
a  graceful  slow  movement  and  vigorous  allec/ro,  evi- 
dently modelled  on  the  Italian  manner,  thougli  (in 
the  case  of  the  first  especially)  rather  modern  Italian 
than  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  Italian  in 
the  time  of  Rizzio.  But  best  of  all  is  Mary's  French 
ditty,  "  In  my  pleasant  land  of  France,"  in  which 
are  most  effectively  alternated  a  plaintive  minor 
minor  theme,  and  a  melody  waltz  time,  ending  in  the 
major,  the  whole  set  off  with  a  gay  and  brilliant  per- 
oration (coda).  The  duet  for  the  Queen  and  Knox, 
"  E'en  if  each  should  wholly  fail  me,"  a  sequel  to 
the  incident  of  the  prophecy,  is  vocal,  melodious, 
and  impressive,  a  grateful  relief,  moreover,  to  the 
gloomy  matter  that  precedes  it.  The  recit.itive,  solo 
or  in  dialoi;ne,  are  everywhere  well  composed,  and 
show  Mr.  Leslie  an  adept  in  the  art  of  putting  vocal 
declamation  to  music.  Equally  worthy  of  praise  are 
the  choruses,  whether  the  short  and  in  some  degree 
fragmentary  ones,  "Will  she  not  listen  ?"  and  "Hark! 
'tis  her  foot,"  the  unison  psalm-tune  of  the  Puritans, 
already  named,  or  the  more  extended  pieces  whicli 
commence  and  terminate  the  work — "  The  mavis 
carols  in  the  shaw,"  and  "  Hence,  with  evil  omen," 
the  first  (in  three  divisions,  with  solo  for  contralto, 
after  the  Scotch  manner^  tuneful  and  emmently  pas- 
toral at  the  outset,  expanding  in  vigorous  treatment 
and  interest  with  the  allusions  to  the  Queen,  the  last 
appro))riately  jubilant  and  lively  throughout,  both 
(like  all  the  rest  of  the  cantata,  by  the  way)  instru- 
mented for  the  orchestra  with  unvarying  skill  and 
proportionate  effect. 

Prince  Galitzin's  Concerts. —  The  Concert 
recently  held  by  Prince  George  Galitzin  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  was  one  of  remarkable  and  varied  ex- 
cellence. A  first-rate  band,  led  by  that  practised 
English  violinist,  Mr.  Willy;  a  cborus,  exclu.sively 
of  amateurs,  giving  the  music  set  down  for  tbem  as 
perfectly  as  though  they  had  been  a  body  of  expert 
professors;  and  solo  singers,  tlioroughly  up  to  their 
work,  constituted  the  executive  force.  The  j)ro- 
gramnie  had  the  double  merit  of  being  excellent  in 
itself  and  almost  entirely  new ;  and  this,  combined 
with  the  unquestionable  talent  of  Piince  Galitzin, 
whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  composer  or  con- 
ductor, stamped  the  whole  entertainment  as  one  of 
genuine  and  uncommon  interest. 

A  large  part  of  the  selection  consisted  of  Russian 
music.  Prii.ce  Galitzin  had  already  afforded  the 
English  puljjic  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  pure- 
national  genius  of  Bortnianski  at  its  proper  value. 
No.  7  of  the  Cho-uhiiti^s  Songs  was  heard  with  une- 
quivocal satisfaction  in  June,  I860;  and  on  Wednes- 
day night  No.  6  ("  Adoramus"),  from  the  same  ori- 
gmal  and  striking  series,  justified  all  the  praises 
lavished  on  its  companion.  The  music  of  the  Rus- 
sian church  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago  elicited  the  lively  sympathy  of  foreiirners.  From 
Sarti,  Cimarosa,  Galuppi,  and  Paesielo  —  the  four 
most  renowned  Italians  who,  by  munificent  offers, 
were  persuaded  to  visit  and  compose  for  the  Russian 
capital — to  Boieldieu,  "  the  French  Mozart,"  as  he 
has  been  not  unfairly  styled,  and  who  wrote  several 
operas  for  the  Russian  stage,  we  hear  nothing  but 
eulogistic  allusions  to  its  simplicity  and  grandeur. 
Of  all  the  Russian  composers  for  the  church,  Bort- 
nianski was  the  most  justly  eminent.  Although  a 
serf  in  the  Ukraine,  he  had  a  generous  master,  who, 
struck  with  his  early  aptitude,  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
study  under  Galuppi ;  and  not  the  least  merit  in 
Bortnianski  was,  that  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
when  appointed  chorns-master  to  the  Imperial 
Cliapel,  he  rendered  himself  famous  by  the  produc- 
tion of  music  as  unlike  that  of  Galuppi  as  pos- 
sible. But  this  same  Bortnianski  possessed  un- 
doubted genius;  and  it  is  a  fair  question  whether,  if 
Galuppi  had  gone  to  Russia,  to  practice  with  Bort- 
nianski, instead  or  Bortnian>ki  L'oing  to  Italy  to 
practise  with  Galuppi,  there  would  have  been  much 
difference  in  the  end.  The  music  of  the  Russian  has 
an  earnestness  to  which  that  of  the  somewhat  trivial 
and  (not  quite  undeservedly)  forgotten  Italian  can 
lay  no  pretension.  Another  Russian  composer  was 
brought  forward  on  Wednesday  night  by  Prince 
Galitzin.  We  allude  to  Lamakin,  whose  works, 
though  for  the  most  part  existing  in  manuscript,  are 
highly  esteemed,  and,  as  the  well-written  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  comments  on  the  programme  re- 
mind us,  marked  "  by  a  simple  and  devotional  char- 
.acter  rarely  obtained  except  by  the  greatest  masters." 
The  chorus   of  Lamakin  presented  on  this   occasion 


illustrates  one  of  the  most  solemn  incidents  of  High 
Mass,  and  is  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner. The  most  striking  features  of  Prince  Galitzin's 
preconcert,  nevertheless,  were  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental selections  from  Glinka,  who,  as  a  musical 
composer,  is  to  Russia  what  Mozart  is  to  Germany, 
Rossini  to  Italy,  Auher  to  France,  Gomes  to  Spain, 
and  Bishop  to  England.  Glinka  is  not  only  the 
greatest  genius  of  Russia,  hut  universally  accepted 
as  the  national  composer  of  that  country.  Of  his 
opera.  Life  of  the  Czar,  we  have  spoken  more  than 
once,  and  we  were  positively  charmed  with  the  air, 
"  Wittern  Warheit,"  introduced  for  the  first  time  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  well  suited  to  the  magni- 
ficent bass  voice  and  energetic  delivery  of  Herr 
-Joseph  Hermanns,  whose  impersonation  of  the  Com- 
mendatore  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  made  so  great  an 
impression  in  the  summer.  A  "Persian  chorus" — so 
called,  the  melody  being  pronounced  of  Persian  ori- 
gin—  afforded  some  idea  of  Glinka's  second  opera, 
I^usslan  and  Londinila,  which  many  connoisseurs 
even  go  so  far  as  to  prefer  to  his  Life  for  the  C~ar. 
Into  this  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  if  all 
the  rest  of  Roiislan  and  Londmita  equals  the  "  Per- 
sian chorus,  '  it  must  be  a  work  of  a  high  and  ima- 
ginative class.  Tile  chorus  is  for  woman's  voices, 
and  the  ladies  of  tlie  choir  may  be  fairly  compli- 
mented for  the  unexceptionable  style  in  which  it  was 
given.  Not  satisfied  with  presenting  his  favorite  as 
an  operatic  composer.  Prince  Galitzin  enriched  his 
programme  with  a  "  page  "  from  Glinka's  instrumen- 
tal works,  in  shape  of  a  scher:o  for  orchestra,  entitled 
luwmrhishaf'a.  This,  in  its  way,  as  genuine  a  mas- 
terpiece as  could  be  heard,  is  founded  on  two  national 
melodies,  the  one  a  popular  air  frequently  sung  at 
betrothals,  the  other  an  ancient  Rn.ssian  dance-tune. 
The  orchestration  is  as  fanciful  as  the  themes  are 
graceful,  piquant,  and  suggestive,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  entire  movement  just  as  ingenious.  It  waspl.ayed 
by  the  band  to  absolute  perfection,  enthusiastically 
redemanded,  and  repeated.  A  brighter  example  of 
Glinks's  skill  and  invention  as  a  composer  for  the 
orchestra  could  hardly  have  been  picked  out,  al- 
fhough,  as  doubtless,  in  forthcoming  concerts.  Prince 
Galitzin  will  make  the  English  public  aware,  that  some 
of  the  great  Russian  musician's  so  called  "fantasia- 
orertnrf'S''  are  well  worth  an  attentive  hearing.  A 
"selection  "  from  the  first  act  of  Life  for  the  Czar — 
in  which  (after  the  manner  of  the  late  M.  Jullien's 
pot-pourris)  several  of  the  most  striking  themes  and 
musical  situations  arc  interweaved — and  a  vocal  trio, 
called  "Les  quatre  soupirs"  (sung,  and  well  sung,  by 
Miss  Susannah  Cole,  Miss  LasccUes  and  Mr.  Henry,) 
were  the  other  specimens  from  Glinka.  The  "  selec- 
tion," arranged  for  the  orchestra  with  masterly  skill 
by  Prince  Galilzin,  was  splendidly  executed,  the 
solos  (for  flute,  oboe,  cornet  and  ophicleide)  by 
Messrs.  Pratten,  Lavisne,  Levy,  and  Hughes,  being 
warmly  and  repeatedly  applauded. 

Some  pieces  of  Prince  Galitzin's  own  composition 
afliDrded  unequivocal  pleasure,  and  among  these  may 
especially  be  named  the  Chanson  JBoheniiennc,  with 
solos  for  contralto  voice  and  oboe  (Miss  Lascelles  and 
M.  Lavigne),  the  melody  of  which  strongly  recalls 
the  principal  theme  in  the  passionate  last  movement 
of  Beethoven's  quartette  in  A  minor ;  a  delicious 
polka  entitled  Lelia,  as  short  and  concise  as  it  is 
sparkling  ;  and  the  Russian  Quadrille,  founded  on 
the  national  airs,  "Santze  na  zakate"  ("  The  sun  is 
setting,")  "Mni^  markatno  molodieneki,"  &c.;  the 
last  and  most  vigorous  of  which  Glinka's  own  Rus- 
sian hymn,  introduced  .at  the  end  of  his  Life  for  the 
Czar,  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  was  nnani- 
monsly  encored.  A  more  effective  and  brilliant  pro- 
duction of  its  class  than  this  Russian  Quadnlle  has 
not  t  e  n  heard  for  years,  nor  could  a  finer  perform- 
ance have  been  desired,  even  by  the  composer  him- 
self. 

Last,  not  least  (to  end  with  the  beginning),  the 
concert  opened  with  Beethoven's  grand  and  truly 
superb  overture  in  C  major  (Op.  124).  prepared  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  Josephstadt  "Theatre  at  Vi- 
enna, on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
fete  (1822).  This  overture  was  dedicated  by  Bee- 
tliowen  himself  to  Prince  Nicholas  Galitzin  (Prince 
George  Galitzin's  father) ;  to  whom  also  were  in- 
scribed, and  for  whom  were  expressly  composed,  the 
tliree  renowned  quartets  ("Posthumous,"  as  they 
have  been  incorrectly  styled)  in  E  flat,  B  flat,  and  A 
minor.  Op.  127,  130  and  132.  The  execution  of  the 
overture,  under  the  Prince's  direction,  was  quite 
worthy  its  transcendent  merits,  and  inaugurated  with 
appropriate  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  an  enter- 
tainment which  must  have  interested  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  every  amateur  present.  Prince  George 
Galitzin  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  his  manner 
of  conducting,  which  is  at  once  clear,  emphatic,  and 
thoroughly  musician-like.  He  fakes  rank,  in  short, 
with  the  ablest  orchestral  directors  of  the  day. 
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Vocal,  witb.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Santa  Lucia,     Concert-Rondo  for  a  Mezzo  So- 
prano voice.  C.  Braya.  40 

The  melody  which  forms  the  theme  of  thisbrilliaDt 
Aria  is  a  charming  Napolitaa  chansooette,  or  street- 
song,  as  it  were,  somewhat  resembling  the  well-known 
song  of  the  Duke  in  "  Rigoletto."  Around  this  air 
the  arranger  has  thrown  a  cluster  of  beautiful  varia- 
tions. Mad.  Borghi-Mamo.  of  the  Paris  Italian  op- 
era, first  introduced  it  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"' 
and  it  has  now  entirely  superseded  in  Europe  the  Rie- 
ci  and  Venzano  Waltz  and  similar  Bravura  pieces  of 
the  coDcert-room.  A  fiue  Eoglish  version  is  added  to 
the  Italian  text. 

Market  Chorus.     (Acorrete  giovinette.)     From  . 

"  Manha."  25 

Printed  from  the  plates  of  Ditson  fc  Co. 'a  edition 
of  Standard  Operas  for  the  convenience  of  Singing 
Societies  and  Classes.  The  mu?ic  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  celebrated  market-scene  to  the  appearance  of 
Martha. 

O  Charlemagne.     (0  sommo  Carlo).     From 

*' Ernani."  25 

The  celebrated  Finale  of  the  third  Act.  one  of  the 
finest  ensemble-pieces  in  the  whole  range  of  Italian 
Opera  This  is  exactly  as  sung  in  the  Opera,  got  up 
in  this  cheap  form  for  the  benefit  of  Societies  which 
use  a  large  number  of  copies. 

Hail  to  the  Lord.  Sacred  Quintet.    D.  B.  Worley.  25 

Available  for  church-service.  Quite  pleasing  and 
not  difficult. 


The  Lark  and  the  poet. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Denton.  25 


A  charming  song,  and  must  prove  a  great  fevorite. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  very  talented  lady,  a  much 
respected  teacher  and  vocalist  in  Buffalo.  Her  compo- 
sitions are  all  of  high  order  and  give  evidence  of  the 
true  artist. 

I  sing,  I  sing  of  a  wondrous  thing.        S.  Ghver.  25 

A  little  pleasing  Song,  quite  delightful  for  singing 
people  who  are  neither  too  young  nor  too  old. 

Father  Molloy.     As  sung  by  Henri  Drayton  in 

his  Parlor  Operas.  25 

All  those  who  have  visited  the  changing  entertein- 
ments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drayton  during  their  sojourn 
in  this  country  will  recollect  this  gem  of  a  comic 
Song,  which  was  introduced  in  the  operetta  "Diamond 
cut  diamond."  It  is  capable  of  being  made  very 
effective,  as  Mr.  Drayton  has  amply  proved. 

Books. 

The  Parlor  Glee  Book.  Containing  all  the 
Principal  Songs  and  Choruses,  performed  by 
"  Ord way's  jEolians."  1,00 

Oue  of  the  most  attractive  music  books  of  the  sea- 
son. It  contains  a  large  number  of  choice  and  popu- 
lar pieces.  mo:;t  of  which  have  been  rapturously  en- 
cored by  large  audiences  in  this  and  other  cities.  Its 
elegant  appearance  and  its  charming  contents  render 
it  a  very  de.«ii-able  acquisition  to  every  young  lady's 
collection  of  favorites  —  an  ornamental  and  useful  ac- 
companiment to  the  pianoforte. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin°'  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies  Books  can  also  he  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles  J  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

IX,  (^Continued.) 
Opera. 
1700— ISOO. 
At  tliis  epoch  the  harpsichord  used  in  the  or- 
chestra for  accompaniment  gave  place  to  the 
harp.  Tliree  personages  only  figure  in  Orpheus  i 
Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Amor  (Cupid),  Legros 
and  Miles.  Arnould  and  Rosalie  represented  them. 
The  dance  (pas  de  trois)  executed  towards  the 
end  of  the  piece,  by  Vestris,  Gardel  and  Mile. 
Heinel,  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  in  its  kind. 
"  Now  that  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  in  two  hours, 
I  conceive  that  life  may  be  good  for  something," 
said  Rousseau  as  he  left  the  theatre  at  the  close  of 
the  first  representation.  Abbe  Arnaud,  after 
listening  to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  "  Au  faite 
dcs  grandeurs,"  in  the  first  act  of  Iphigenie,  said, 
"  With  that  air  one  might  found  a  religion  !  " 

Louis  XVI.  abolished,  as  contrary  to  good 
morals,  the  article  in  the  rules  of  the  Academic, 
which  destroyed  at  the  doors  of  the  Opera  the 
authority  of  father,  mother,  and  spouse.  Until 
that  time  it  had  been  sufficient  for  a  wife  or 
daughter  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  books  of  the 
theatre,  even  if  no  proof  of  talent  had  been  ex- 
hibited, to  make  her  perfectly  free  and  indepen- 
dent in  all  her  actions. 

April  23,  1776,  Alceste,  by  Gluck,  played  by 
Mile.  Levasseur,  afterwards  by  Mile.  LaTuerre, 
was  produced  upon  our  first  lyric  stage.  The 
first  two  acts  were  generally  applauded,  the  third 
appeared  monotonous.  Gluck  made  some  changes 
in  it,  but  said  that  his  music  would,  by  and  bye, 
find  full  recognition  if  not  immediately.  And  in 
fact,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Alceste,  bet- 
ter understood,  took  its  place  beside  the  Iphigenie 
and  Orpheus. 

A  mystery  had  been  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Piccini.  Le  Bailli  du  Rollet  made  it  known 
to  Gluck  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  15,  1777.  The 
composer  was  at  the  time  in  Vienna  engaged  up- 
on the  score  of  his  Arinida.  He  showed  some 
temper  upon  learning  that  the  Roland  of  Mar- 
montel  had  been  entrusted  to  his  antagonist ;  for 
he  had  already  begun  another  Roland  upon  the 
text  by  Quinauet.  The  engagement  of  Piccini 
led  him  to  abandon  the  work.  He  said,  however 
"  If  the  Roland  of  Piccini  succeeds,  I  shall  take 
it  up  again."  From  that  time  the  contest  raged ; 
pamphlets  inundated  the  green-room  of  the  thea- 
tre; the  newspapers  were  filled  with  epigrams, 
bonmots  and  even  abuse.  Suard,  Arnaud,  Co- 
quean,  du  Rollet  led  the  Gluckists;  Marmontel, 
Laharpe,  Ginguene  and  d'Alembert  the  other 
party. 

The  musical  public  was  in  the  height  of  its 
ex(;itement  when  Armide  appeared  upon  the 
scene  (Sept.  23,  1777)  and  gained  but  a  doubtful 
success.  The  Lullists  now  demanded  the  repro- 
duction of  the  music  of  that  master,  and  organ- 
ized the  next  day  a  powerful  opposition  to  a  sec- 
ond representation   of   the  new  work.      Gluck 


wished  them  to  give  Lulli's  Armide  immediately  ; 
but  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  and  the 
great  master  was  forced  to  go  to  Versailles  to 
petition  the  (now)  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
come  again  to  his  protection.  She  acceded  to 
his  wishes ;  the  blow  was  warded  off;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  queen  prevented  the  hissings  in- 
tended. 

Gluck  was  by  nature  intriguing,  jealous  and 
very  self-interested  [?].  He  caused  the  perfor- 
mances of  Sacchini's  Olympiade  to  be  suspended, 
and  afterward  arrested  the  perfbrmances  of  the 
same  work  upon  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Comedy. 
All  Paris  revolted  at  these  manoeuvres ;  they 
brought  great  disfavor  upon  the  German  musi- 
cian, whom  the  French  nation  had  loaded  with 
honor  and  rewards.  Gluck  revenged  himself  by 
treating  the  music  of  Rameau  with  little  favor. 
There  was  in  fact  much  resemblance  between 
the  two  masters.  Both  sought  truth  of  declama- 
tion. Gluck,  who  was  a  great  student  of  Homer, 
had  perhaps  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  antique  and  attained  to  greater 
breadth  in  his  recitative;  but  after  all,  he  did  but 
continue  the  development  of  the  dramatic  and 
lyric  school  of  the  great  French  master,  whom 
he  did  not  surpass  in  the  qualities  of  grace  and 
delicacy.* 

The  Roland  of  Piccini  came  upon  the  stage 
Jan.  27,1778.  Notwithstanding  many  faults  of 
execution,  the  public  received  the  work  with 
marked  favor.  The  queen  was  present  but  did  not 
applaud.  Still  Piccini  was  taken  to  his  home  in 
triumph.  The  charms  of  its  melody  made  a 
lively  impression,  and  although  the  opera  offered 
but  one  really  fine  scene,  that  in  which  the  wrath 
of  Charlemagne's  nephew  is  contrasted  with  the 
naive  and  tranquil  joy  of  the  shepherds  who 
witness  the  loves  of  Angelique  and  Medor  —  the 
success  of  the  Italian  maestro  almost  balanced 
that  of  the  German  meisler.  Gluck  now  dreamed 
only  of  crushing  his  rival,  and  this  he  eifected  by 
the  representation  of  his  Iphigenie  en  Tauride, 
which  took  victorious  possession  of  the  theatre, 
May  18,  1779.  While  the  musical  war  was  at  its 
height,  Berton,  director  of  the  opera,  undertook 
to  restore  peace,  by  making  friends  of  the  two 
chiefs,  whom  he  invited  to  meet  each  other  at  a 
grand  supper.  Gluck  and  Piccini  embraced  and 
took  places  at  the  table  side  by  side.  During  the 
dessert,  Gluck,  exhilarated  with  wine,  said  to  his 
neighbor,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  others; 
"  My  dear  friend,  the  French  are  good  people 
but  they  make  me  laugh ;  they  wish  us  to  give 
them  song,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  sing 
You  are  a  man  celebrated  through  all  Europe  ; 
and  you  think  that  to  sustain  your  glory,  you 
have  but  to  write  beautiful  music,  and  to  reach 
hiiiher  perfection  in  art.  Believe  me,  one  should 
think  of  making  money  here,  and  of  nothing 
else." 

*  That  Gluck  wag  deeply  impressed  by  the  strong  chai'acter 
of  Rameau '9  music  and  by  its  novelty,  no  student  of  universal 
history  will  deny.  But  oh,  M.  Poisot,  do  you  make  Gluck  a 
mere  developer  of  his  school?  and  if  so,  are  you  right? 


Piccini  replied  that  Gluck's  example  proved 
that  one  might  labor  at  the  same  time  both  for 
glory  and  for  time.  They  parted  with  demon- 
strations of  friendship,  which  seemed  sincere ; 
but  the  war  of  which  they  were  the  subject  con- 
tinued none  the  less. 

Devismes,  the  new  director,  who  gave  to  the 
theatre  an  activity  until  then  unknown  (in  Paris), 
brought  out  at  the  opera  the  best  Italian  works 
of  Paisiello,  Anfossi,  Sacchini  and  Traetta;!  he 
desired  also  to  bring  about  a  match  between 
Gluck  arid  Piccini  by  giving  them  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  therefore  gave  to  each  a  diflTerent  text, 
with  the  same  title,  Iphigenie  en  Tauride. 

Gluck  in  the  savage  drama,  which  had  fallen 
to  him,  found  scenes  analogous  to  his  energy  of 
style,  to  his  vast  power  ot  expression.  Piccini, 
on  the  contrary,  found  in  his  text,  badly  con- 
structed as  it  was,  an  interest  more  tender,  and 
one  which  inspired  him  with  a  music  of  a  touch- 
ing character.  However,  after  the  vigorous  im- 
pression of  his  rival's  opera,  the  softer  emotions 
produced  by  the  work  of  Piccini,  following  too 
the  other,  seemed  feeble  and  trifling. 

How  was  It  possible,  in  fact,  to  struggle  against 
the  air  of  Thoas,  de  noirs  pressentiments,  or  against 
the  choruses  and  dances  of  the  Scythians,  pre- 
ceding the  sublime  dream  of  Iphigenia  !  What 
could  be  opposed  to  the  admirable  parts  of  Ores- 
tes and  Pylades,  to  the  choruses  so  full  of  relig- 
ious feeling,  and  to  the  instrumentation  so  vigo- 
rous, so  full  of  fire  and  soul !  At  the  last  rehear- 
sal of  this  masterpiece  of  Gluck,  a  young  man 
stole  into  the  back  of  a  dark  and  empty  box. 
Burning  with  the  desire  to  witness  the  first  public 
performance  of  a  work,  which  had  stupified  him 
with  admiration,  he  had  decided  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  theatre  and  go  without  food  or  drink  all 
the  next  day. 

An  inspector  making  his  rounds  found  the  in- 
truder and  took  him  to  Pierre  Gardel,  the  dancer 
He  proved  to  be  a  young  musician,  and  his  name 

was Mehul.     He  confessed  ingenuously  that 

ho  had  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  in  the  the- 
atre, because  his  purse  was  too  empty  to  allovs 
him  to  purchase  a  ticket.  Gardel,  touched  by 
the  circumstance  besought  him  to  accept  a  ticket, 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  a  firm  friendship 
between  the  two  artists.  The  dancer  afterwards 
presented  Mehul  to  Gluck  ;  the  young  man  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  great  master  and  in  process 
of  time  rose  to  be  his  worthy  competitor  and  suc- 
cessor. 

For  the  Iphigenie  in  Tauride  Gluck  received 
not  only  the  12,000  livres  previously  stipulated, 
but  4,000  as  a  "  gratification." 

Emboldened  by  this  unexpected  profit  he  de- 
manded 20,000  livres  for  his  score  of  Echo  ei  Nar- 
cisse.  After  long  discussion,  10,000  was  ac- 
cepted, But  even  at  this  price  the  speculation 
proved    unfortunate    for    the   manager.      Four 

t  Some  very  fine  descriptions  and  analyses  of  works  by 
Traetta,  -well  worth  translating,  may  be  found  in  Ileinse's 
''  Hildegard  von  Hohenthal.  '  The  book  is  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 
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months  only  after  the  recent  triumph  Gluck  re- 
ceived a  rude  check.  Echo  et  Narcisse  could  not 
keep  the  stage  in  spite  of  the  aid  of  Noverre's 
ballets ;  still  the  hymn  to  love,  the  closing  chorus 
is  a  remarkable  piece.  Strongly  touched  by  its 
ill  success,  Gluck  quitted  Paris,  never  intending 
to  return  again.  He  departed  to  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding the  wishes  of  the  Queen.  He  in- 
tended to  close  his  career  with  Les  Danaides,  but 
an  attack  of  paralysis  forced  him  to  give  up  the 
work,  and  he  transferred  the  text  to  his  pupil 
Salieri.  Six  years  afterward,  Nov.  25,  1787,  a 
second  attack  of  apoplexy  took  Gluck  from  his 
friends  and  the  musical  art  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years. 

Piccini,  to  whom  the  retreat  of  his  rival  had 
left  the  field  free,  brought  out  successively  Ati/s 
(1780)  and  Iplieyenie  en  Taurlde,  Jan.  23,  1781. 
On  the  11th  of  May  of  the  same  year  Gluck 
wrote  from  Vienna ;  "  Do  not  believe  the  cur- 
rent reports  of  my  return  to  Paris.  I  will  not 
see  that  city  again  until  the  French  have  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  kind  of  music  one  shall 
write  for  them.  That  fickle  people,  after  having 
received  in  the  most  flattering  manner  seemed  to 
become  disgusted  with  all  my  operas ;  and  now 
here  is  the  Seigneur  blenfaisantX  taking  all  their 
attention ;  they  are  apparently  wishing  to  return 
to  their  popular  songs  ;  well,  let  them  go." 

t  la  three  acts,  text  by  Chabannes,  music  Floquet,  first 
given  Dec.  14, 1780. 


On  Eudimeutal  Instruction  on  the  Piano, 

BY  F.  PETEESILEA. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 

Wrist  Action. 

After  the  scholar  has  made  a  reasonable  pro- 
gress in  such  studies,  in  which  only  Finger  action, 
uninterrupted  legato,  regular  accentuation  and 
strict  time  has  been  the  object,  it  is  well  to  admit 
pieces  in  which  the  members  and  phrases  are  to 
be  separated,  where  the  same  note  also  may  be 
repeated.  But  this  demands  first  an  explanation 
of  Wrist  action. 

Once  more  I  will  request  the  scholar  to  draw 
the  chair  to  the  table.  Rest  your  arm  upon  it ; 
form  the  same  position  of  the  hand  and  fingers  as 
formerly  explained  ;  viz.,  the  band  fully  expand- 
ed and  level,  the  knuckles  depressed,  the  thumb 
straight,  fingers  well  curved,  see  that  the  extreme 
finger  joints  are  not  bent  so  much  inwardly  as  to 
bring  the  nails  in  contact  with  the  table,  nor  be 
turned  outwards,  but  rest  perpendicular.  The 
nails  must  be  kept  short  enough,  never  to  project 
beyond  the  lip. 

Exercise  1.  Now  throw  your  hand  upwards  and 
let  it  fall,  striking  the  table  with  the  four  finger 
tips  and  the  whole  length  of  the  thumb,  but  do 
not  stir  the  arm  ;  repeat  the  movement  a  number 
of  times  ;  not  in  quick  succession,  leave  a  little 
pause  between  every  throw  and  fall  in  order  to 
perceive  whether  the  hand  and  fingers  retain 
their  position  and  remain  motionless ;  for  there 
must  be  no  motion  either  in  the  arm  or  finders, 
only  in  that  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  attached 
to  the  fore  arm. 

Exercise  2.  Repeat  the  same  stroke,  but  let 
only  one  finger  come  in  contact  with  the  table. 
Commence  with  the  thumb.  Keep  it  straight 
and  motionless,  the  hand  level  and  extended  as 
before,  but  the  fingers  only  slightly  bent  and  up- 
lifted, so  that  each  finger-tip  is  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  table,  while  the  thumb  lays  with  its 


whole  length  upon  it.  Try  now  the  first  finger. 
Set  its  first  joint  perpendicular,  all  other  fingers 
uplifted,  thumb  straight,  knuckles  low.  Don't 
stir  a  finger,  particularly  the  one  which  strikes. 
In  like  manner  proceed  with  the  others. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
to  strike  the  same  key  a  second  time  with  the 
same  finger,  also  the  first  note  of  a  group  uncon- 
nected with  the  preceding  one.  This  stroke  from 
the  wrist  cause?  a  separation  and  accentuation  of 
groups  and  answers,  therefore  a  two-fold  purpose. 
But  beware  of  withdrawing  the  hand  with  a  jerk 
for  the  instant  you  do  so,  the  wrist  joint  becomes 
stiff.  I  cannot  avoid  speaking  here  of  a  certain 
figure,  •  -  the  slur,  well  understood  by  every 
violin  player,  but  used  in  such  an  unlimited  sense 
in  ])iano  music,  that  many  writers  and  players 
consider  it  only  a  sort  of  fantastic  flourish  of  tlie 
pen,  answering  the  same  purpose  as  similar 
dashes  and  scratches  in  common  writing,  id  est ; 
to  show  the  bravura  of  a  Don  Quixote,  making 
professional  passados  at  a  windmill.  The  true 
meaning  of  a  slur  is  ;  to  indicate  closely  united 
groups,  distinctly  separated  one  from  another, 
and  suspended  accentuation.  There  can  be  but 
one  heaviest  note  in  a  slurred  group,  at  the  com- 
mencement, if  the  tempo  is  Allegro  and  the  exe- 
cution mechanical  ;  in  the  centre,  if  the  passage 
occurs  in  an  Adagio  or  Andante  movement,  re- 
quiring the  melodious  touch,  the  crescendo  and 
diminuendo.  The  slur  is  always  understood  to 
have  the  latter  meaning,  if  drawn  over  dotted 
notes.  The  greatest  caution  ought  to  be  used 
by  composers  and  music  engravers  to  point  the 
slurs  correctly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
single  piece  of  piano  music  entirely  free  from 
mistakes  of  this  description.  This  is  a  great  evil 
in  any  ease,  but  particularly  so  for  the  beginner ; 
it  causes  either  confusion,  mi.iiunderstanding  or 
utter  neglect  of  this  important  mark. 

Exercise  III.  Strike  with  two  fingers,  viz. :  x 
and  2  —  1  and  3  —  2  and  4  —  x  and  3  —  x  and 
4  —  1  and  4. 

Exercise  IV.  Strike  with  three  fingers  :  x,  2, 
4— X,  1,  3  —  1,  2,  4  —  1,  3,4. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
to  strike  chords.  Positively  no  other  movement 
is  admissible,  until  a  correct  mechanical  wrist  ac- 
tion is  formed. 

In  the  preceding  letter  I  mentioned  the  fact, 
that  a  good  touch  could  not  be  acquired  without 
a  knowledge  of  Rhythm,  based  upon  strict  time 
and  accentuation ;  to  this  I  will  now  add,  that 
Rhythm  may  be  considered  yet  in  a  more  e.x- 
tended  view  or  on  a  larger  scale.  There  is  not 
only  perfect  symmetry  in  every  bar  or  measure, 
but  each  measure  (taken  as  a  unit)  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  a  higher  rhythm,  according  to  which  mu- 
sical sentences  or  periods  are  formed.  The  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  a  piece  of  music  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  poem.  Popular  tunes  have  generally 
periods  of  eight  measures;  the  half  period  of 
four  members  is  called  a  Phrase,  this  may  arram 
be  divided  in  two  parts  of  two  measures  each, 
called  Membei-s.  This  is  the  most  simple  rhythm, 
most  easily  understood,  therefore  popular.  Now 
observe  :  The  same  law  of  rhythm,  according  to 
which  the  first  note  in  the  measure  is  better  than 
the  second,  the  third  better  than  the  fourth,  the 
second  and  fourth  equally  light,  the  first  the 
strongest,  —  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  four 
measures  forming  a  phrase.  The  greatest  accent 
falls  on  the  first  note  of  the  first  measure,  &e. 


(If  the  tempo  is  of  a  slow  description  requiring 
expression,  the  best  note  is  generally  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  group  ;  of  four  quarters  in  a 
bar  the  third  is  the  best ;  of  foui-  bars  in  a  phrase 
the  third  requires  the  most  tone.  In  the  mode 
of  accentuation  lies  the  chief  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  Allegro  and  Adagio.  But  in  speak- 
ing thus,  I  allude  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  pupil). 

By  means  of  correct  accentuation  and  separa- 
tion of  the  dlflerent  Members  and  Phrases  a  mu- 
sical sentence  becomes  intelligible;  without  it, 
feeble,  clumsy,  at  any  rate  confused.  If  the  at- 
tention of  the  scholar  is  fixed  at  the  very  begin- 
ning on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
not  only  distinguisliing  the  relative  importance  of 
tha  notes  contained  in  each  measure,  but  also 
that  of  the  different  measures  forming  the  Phi-ase  ; 
for  rhythm  is  natural  to  every  human  mind,  is 
based  on  the  love  of  order,  regularity,  symmetry ; 
even  people  not  at  all  gifted  with  an  ear  for  mu- 
sic may  have  this  quality  developed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  :  the  drums,  tambourines,  castanets 
produce  rhythm  without  melody.  No  one  but 
the  deaf  can  fail  to  understand  rhythm. 

Any  amount  of  force  necessary  for  correct  ac- 
centuation can  and  ought  to  be  produced  without 
pressing  or  straining  by  a  judicious  employment 
of  Finger,  Wrist,  and  Elbow  action. 


Ferdinand  Hiller   on    the  Music    of   the 

Future- 

Secoxd  Letter. 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 

Is  it  possible  for  a  poet,  following  quite  freely 
and  without  any  obstruction  of  his  poetic  fancy, 
to  produce  a  dramatic  work  of  art,  which  shall, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  require  the 
aid.  of  music  (inusikbediiftif/  ist)  ?  This  is  plainly 
not  possible  ;  even  if  released  from  all  considera- 
tion for  so-called  musical  forms,  he  must  restrict 
himself  to  tliose  regions  which,  as  a  rule,  still  con- 
tain sensations  expressible  by  music.  Can  a  com- 
poser, when  he  sets  about  the  composition  of  an 
opera,  proceed  with  the  same  freedom,  limited 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  nmsic,  as  if  he 
were  composing  a  symphony?  Certainly  not; 
he  must  satisfy  tlie  internal  and  external  dramatic 
requirements  of  the  subject,  and  lay  aside  the 
purehj  musical  standard.  As  we  see,  it  is  an  al- 
liance between  two  powers,  which,  in  order  to 
co-operate,  are  compelled  to  make  reciprocal 
concessions.  The  determination  of  the  measure 
of  these  concessions  is  just  the  question  which, 
since  the  time  of  Gluck,  has  so  often  thrown 
men's  minds  in  commotion.  When  stript  of 
a  mass  of  empty  phrases  and  secondary  de- 
tails, it  forms  the  pith  of  the  noisy  Wagner- 
question,  which  sets  so  many  pens  going.  The 
real  answer  to  it  can  be  given  only  by  works  of 
art,  and  not  by  a^sthetical  conflicts  of  words.  To 
conceive  a  drama  in  which  the  struggles  repre- 
sented are,  in  the  main,  confined  to  such  as  pro- 
ceed from  the  world  of  sensations ;  whose  action 
shall,  with  circumspect  swiftness,"  so  proceed  as 
to  keep  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  always 
alive,  without,  in  consequence,  preventing  the 
music  from  being  developed  with  the  requisite 
breadth ;  whose  poetical  dialogue,  finally  shall 
not  express  so  much  as  to  render  music  superflu- 
ous, or  so  little  as  to  render  it  impossible,  and 
whose  diction  shall  not,  by  its  superabundant 
beauty — or  platitude — reduce  the  composer  to 
despair,  is  certainly  no  easy  task,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  one  wdiich  has  never  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  STor  is  it  an  easy  task  for  the  com- 
poser— while  striving  in  his  expression  to  do  jus- 
tice to  each  situation,  each  character,  and  each 
word,  as  well  as  to  the  general  tone  of  the  drama 
— to  avoid  depriving  his  work  of  musical  beauty, 
and,  while  doing  so  much  for  the  poem,  not  to 
impinge  upon  the  rights  of  his  own  art.     Wag- 
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rrr's  complnint  against  opera  Iiithcrto  (and,  in 
Car  too  many  instances,  lie  is  certainly  not  wronjr), 
is  tliat  the  musician  has  demanded  too  gnvit  eon- 
cessions,  wliicli  tlie  poet  has  bnt  too  wiliingly 
made;  our  complaint  against  Wagner  is,  tliat  he 
lias  ottcn,  somewhat  eriminallj',  attacked  music, 
and  the  deepest  conditions  of  its  existence,  in 
favor  of  the  stage.  His  followers  may  not  allow 
this;  we,  however,  cannot  agree  with  the  asser- 
tion that  tlie  most  important  operas  hitherto  pro- 
duced, not  with  regard  to  the  music  alone,  but  to 
the  poems  as  well,  hold  the  same  relative  value 
to  his  works  (for  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  that 
we  get  anything  like  an  idea  of  his  ideal),  that 
"  the  ape  does  to  a  human  being," — and  if  there 
has  been,  in  any  quarters,  so  strong  an  opposition 
against  him,  one  principal  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fanatical  exulierance  of  many  of  his 
partisans,  who  endeavor  to  raise  liim  to  an  emi- 
nence to  which  he  had  no  claim. 

The  peculiar  and  genial  feature  in  Wagner's 
character  consists  in  the  varied  nature  of  his 
talent.  When  he  produced  his  Tannkauser  in 
Dresden  (people  were  then  far  from  making  a 
kind  of  poetically  musical  Mes.siah  of  him), 
everj'  yjerson  who  left  the  theatre  must  have  said 
to  himself,  that,  despite  all  objections  that  might 
be  raised,  the  most  sincere  recognition  of  his 
ability  was  due  to  the  man  who  had  conceived 
the  subject  of  such  an  opera,  who  had  worked  it 
out,  both  linguistically  and  musically,  and  who, 
lastly,  had  so  admirably  got  up  and  produced  the 
work  upon  the  stage.  From  this,  however,  to  a 
combination  of  the  powers  of  a  Shakespeare  with 
those  of  a  Beethoven,  in  a  single  head,  was  a 
great  stride;  and,  while  every  educated  person 
allowed  that  Wagner's  poem  rose,  by  its  concep- 
tion and  execution,  above  the  operatic  writing 
prevalent  in  Germany,  it  could  as  little  be  con- 
sidered a  literary  production  of  the  first  rank,  as 
the  music,  despite  much  that  was  interesting  and 
eflective,  placed  by  the  side  of  what  our  great  com- 
posers have  done,  while  in  those  parts  which  many 
have  praised  as  the  most  important  in  the  opera, 
people  saw  deficiency  rather  than  progress ;  in 
other  words,  a  frequent  immolation  of  tlie  truly 
musical  in  favor  of  the  declamatory  element,  a 
fact  on  which  I  must  speak  somewhat  at  length. 

The  theories  of  an  artist  have  their  first  and 
deepest  roots  in  the  powers  and  inclinations  with 
which  he  was  born.  We  have  seen  that,  from 
the  very  commencement,  Wagner  was  filled  with 
passionate  impulse  for  the  stage  ;  but  an  impulse 
in  which  music  did  not  find  a  place  until  after- 
wards. He  is  deficient  in  the  primitive  and  in- 
stinctive delight  in  wliat  is  purely  musical,  how- 
ever full  he  maj'  be  of  the  creations  of  Beethoven. 
The  Letter  we  are  now  discussing  points  often 
enough  to  this  fact.  The  so-called  "opera  melo- 
dy" he  always  treats  with  sovereign  contempt; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  goes  into  raptures 
with  the  endless  melodj'.  There  is  not,  however, 
any  endless  melody,  any  more  than  there  are 
special  opera  melodies.  There  are  musical 
thoughts  which  flow  with  a  more  rapid  or  broader 
stream,  which  are  constructed  after  some  model, 
or  originally,  and  which  are  expressive  or  inex- 
pressive, trivial  or  noble.  But  a  recognisable 
form  must  possess  some  musical  thoughts,  if  it 
would  combine  in  itself  character  and  sensual 
charm.  AVagner  may  still  continue  to  see  an 
"idealised  dance-form"  in  the  wonderful  structure 
in  which  a  man  like  Beethoven  connects  and 
carries  out  his  ideas,  repeating  them  in  the  most 
animated  turns.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
freest  of  all  masters  was  so  great  in  this,  because 
he  knew  how  to  give  his  melodies  a  form  as 
strong  and  firm  as  though  they  had  been  cast  in 
bronze.  But  a  Beethovenian  composition  is  by 
no  means  "  a  single  melodv,  accurately  connect- 
ed ;"  it  is  a  chain  of  melodies,  carried  out  into  a 
work  of  art  full  of  unity.  That  most  primitive 
gifts  of  musical  invention,  which  is  granted  to  all 
men  of  great  musical  genius,  which  above  all 
things,  is  manifested  in  the  creation  of  such,  so 
to  speak,  palpable  motives,  is  the  weaker  side  of 
Wagner's  talent.  It  is,  however,  a  piece  of  in- 
gratitude in  him  to  be  so  evily-disposed  towards 
the  "  opera  melody,"  for  in  his  operas,  it  is  to 
those  pieces  in  which  he  has  managed  to  give  us 


melodies,  and,  consequently,  "opera  melodies," 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  chorus  of  pilgr'ms  and 
the  festive  march  in  Tannhimser,  that  in  .spite  of 
anything  that  can  be  said,  he  owes  his  greatest 
musical  success. 

In  stating  that  Wagner  had  been  denied  the 
power  of  purely  receiving  good  music,  I  was  led 
to  the  assertion  by  some  other  passages  in  his 
Letter.  For  instance,  after  speaking  of  the  sym- 
phony as  "  a  revelation  from  another  world," 
which  forces  itself  upon  us  with  such  overpower- 
ing force,  and  determines  our  feelings  with  such 
certainty,  that  our  logicising  reason  is  totally  con- 
fused (?)  and  disarmed  (?)  by  it,  he  says,  .shortly 
afterwards,  that  the  question  about  the  "  Where- 
fore" is  not  completely  silenced,  even  at  the 
hearing  of  a  .symphonic  composition,  but  is  actu- 
ally [iroductive  of  "  a  confusion  in  the  casual 
conceptive  power  of  the  hearer,  a  confusion  not 
only  capable  of  disturbing  him.  but  of  becoming 
the  ground  of  a  false  judgment."  The  mysteri- 
ous element  in  the  impression  produced  by  the 
higher  kind  of  instrumental  music,  may  and 
should  urge  the  philosopher  to  seek  the  "  where- 
fore;" that  the  unmusical  hearer,  but  one  not 
destitute  of  fancy,  may  start  the  question,  not  as 
to  the  "  wherefore,"  but  as  to  "v,'hat  does  that 
mean  ?  "  may  pass  ;  but  that  the  musical  hearer, 
and  much  more  the  musician,  should  not  receive 
a  symphony  by  Beethoven  as  a  creation  perfect 
and  complete  in  itself,  and  completely  satisfying 
musical  logic,  the  only  logic  with  which  we  have 
here  aught  to  do,  is  scarcely  credible.  Whoever, 
after  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  work,  asks  for  any 
kind  of  explanation,  may  possess  a  highly  edu 
cated  mind,  but  decidedly  no  really  musical 
nature. 

"  To  answer  this  disturbing,  and  yet  so  indis- 
pensable, question,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  eluded  by  the  silencing  of  certain  measures, 
can  be  only  the  work  of  the  poet,"  Wagner  goes 
on  to  say,  adding  that  this  must  be  done  in  the 
drama. 

"  The  drama,  at  the  moment  of  its  being  really 
scenicnlly  represented,  immediately  awakes  in  the 
spectator  an  intimate  interest  in  an  action  so  truly 
imitated,  at  least  as  far  as  is  possible,  from  actual 
life,  that  in  tliis  interest  m.in's  sympathetic  feelinj:!:s 
of  themselves  are  workc.l  up  to  a  state  of  ecstacy, 
in  wliich  he  forgets  the  the  mysterious  '  Wherefore,' 
and  at  once,  in  the  greatest  excitement,  wiUiiif^iy  de- 
livers himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  those  new  laws, 
in  conformity  to  which  music  makes  itself  so  won- 
dcifnUy  intelligible,  and,  in  a  profound  sense,  imme- 
diately alone  answers  rightly  the  '  AVlierefore  ?'  " 

Or,  to  express  ourselves  simply  :  AVhen  music 
is  sung  to  words  by  certain  individuals,  and  in 
clear  situations,  every  one  knows  what  it  is  meant 
to  express.  But  little  is  gained  by  this;  for  if 
the  mu.sic  is  not  beautiful,  no  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  "wherefore  "being  answered  ;  while  if,  in  its 
beauty  it  exercises  its  power,  the  force  of  this 
power  is  as  wonderful  when  the  music  has  a  sub- 
stratum of  words  as  when  such  is  not  the  case. 
Nay,  it  becomes  even  more  wonderful,  for  the 
power  of  words,  the  highest  power  on  earth, 
vanishes  before  it. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  truth  of  the  very 
common  fact,  that  the  most  magnificent  poem  is 
incapable  of  producing  any  effect  in  a  bad  com- 
position, while  a  middling  libretto  not  only  does 
not  injure  fine  music,  but  through  it,  is  actually 
raised  into  a  higher  sphere  ?  It  is  a  truth  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  disputed,  that  in  the 
connection  of  poetry  with  music,  the  immediate 
and  the  stronger  efl'ect  is  produced  by  the  latter. 
When  we  reproach  Wagner  with  sacrificing  far 
too  frequently  the  really  musical  to  the  declam- 
atory element,  even  in  cases  when  this,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  not  at  all  rendered  necessary  by 
the  importance  of  the  words,  we  find,  at  the  same 
time,  an  excu.se  for  him  in  his  double  capacity  of 
author  as  well  as  composer  of  his  dramas.  But 
we  must  protest  against  the  result  of  a  totally 
individual  endowment,  which  may  be  called  sim- 
ultaneously over-complete  and  incomplete,  being 
elevated  into  a  law — against  deficiency  being 
pronounced  advancement.  Grant  that  Wagner's 
example  may  tend  to  better  lyrical  dramas  being 
offered  by  better  authors  to  the  composers,  who 
did  not  previously  know  it,  that  it  is  not  neces- 


sary to  work  on  a  French  or  Italian  model  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  effect ;  there  is  certain- 
ly no  objection  to  this ;  but  the  compo.sers  who 
have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  banner  may  rest  as- 
sured that  they  will  sink  into  a  bottomless  abyss, 
if  they  do  not  present  us,  even  on  the  stage,  with 
what  is  independently  musically  beautiful  ;  for 
besides,  and  above  all  the  charm  exerted  by  ac- 
tion, legends,  figure,  and  rhyme,  men  require, 
if  they  do  hear  music,  that  it  shall  be  genuine 
music. 

But  Wagner's  successes  speak  in  his  favor  ;  he 
says  so  himself.  Yes  and  no.  After  a  great 
many,  mostly  superfluous,  wordy  disputes,  Wag- 
ner's operas  have  been  received  into  the  reper- 
tory, wliere  they  find  a  place  among  the  works 
of  the  composers  of  all  nations,  without  afleeting 
the  impressions  produced  by  those  works — a 
proof  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  notdifl^'er  so 
very  much  from  the  latter,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  thev  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  act  in  a 
really  reformatory  manner  on  the  public  taste. 
This,  by  the  way,  Wagner  himself  confesses,  at 
least  as  far  as  Tannhiiuser  is  concerned ;  for  he 
says,  "  If  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
Tannhduser  favorably  received  by  the  public  of 
Paris  also,  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  owe  my  success 
for  the  most  part  to  the  very  evident  connection 
of  this  opera  with  those  of  my  predecessors, 
amouT  whom  I  will  particularly  remind  you  of 
Weber."  (The  connection  between  Lohengrin 
and  Weber  is  perhaps  not  much  less  evident.) 
He  hints,  hwever,  that  AV^eber  made  concessions 
to  the  "Gallery,"  while  he  himself  (AVagner)  has 
abstained  from  so  doing.  AA'e  cannot  here  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  these  concessions,  our 
only  object  being  at  present  to  state  the  most 
materiai  views  of  our  author;  but  if  the  refusal 
to  make  certain  concessions  is  a  proof  of  courage, 
it  is  not  always  a  proof  of  wisdom. 

AA'agner  will  not,  however,  at  any  price,  allow 
us  to  e'xpect  from  his  earlierworks"the  most  strin- 
gent" of  the  conditions  resulting  from  his  theor- 
etical maxims;  he  will  permit  us  to  do  this  only 
in  the  case  of  his  newest  work,  Tristan  ■  und 
Isolde,  which,  although  published  has  never  been 
performed.  "Not,"  he  tells  us,  "  because  I  form- 
ed it  according  to  my  system,  because  all  theory 
was  completely  forgotten  by  me,  but  because,  in 
this  case,  at  last  I  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  the  most  entire  disregard  of  all 
theoretical  considerations,  in  such  a  way  that, 
during  its  execution,  I  became  aware  that  I 
soared  far  above  my  system."  In  this  opera  he 
has  had  recourse  to  the  orchestra  of  the  sym- 
phonist,  and  allowed  the  poet  (himself)  to  call  to 
him : — 

"  Stretch  out  your  melody  boldly,  so  that  it  may 
flow  like  an  uninterrupted  strcnm  through  the  whole 
work.  In  it  do  you  say  what  I  pa,ss  over  in  silence, 
while  you  alone  "can  say  it,  and  silently  will  I  say 
evcrvtiiing,  because  I  lead  you  by  the  hand. 

"  in  truth,  the  greatness  of  the  poet  is  mostly  to 
he  measured  by  what  he  passes  over  in  silence,  in 
order  to  allow  us,  also  silently,  to  say  what  is  inex- 
pressible ;  it  is  the  musician  w"ho  converts  this  silence 
into  clear  tones,  and  the  infallible  form  of  his  loud- 
sounding  silence  is  endless  melodij.\  (!) 

The  orchestra  is  here  to  assume  towards  the 
drama  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  taken 
by  the  tragic  chorus  of  the  Greeks  towards  the 
dramatic  action ;  and  yet  again  this  is  not  so;  fop 
the  relation  of  the  chorus  was  of  a  reflective 
kind,  and  stood  apart  from  the  action,  while  the 
orchestra  takes  a  most  lively  share  in  all  the 
motives  of  the  latter,  and  the  great  total  of  this 
symphonetic  opera  (I  am  giving  only  a  short  but 
accurate  outline  of  what  AVagner  says)  will  pro- 
duce the  impression,  which  nature,  full  of  life, 
produces,  in  the  forest  for  instance,  with  her 
thousand  voices,  on  him  who  gives  himself  up  to 
her. 

The  score  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  I  have  read  it  through  as  carefully  as 
I  could.  I  should  not  think,  however,  of  giving 
an  opinion  on  it  now.  AVhat  completely  distin- 
guishes the  music  of  this  opera  from  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  created  in  the  domain  of  music,  is 
that  it  contains  only  slight  indications,  not  of  no 
model-like  "  opera-melody,"  but  of  no  vocal  melo- 
dy at  all.    The  orchestra  forms  an  unceasing  and 
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ery  complicated  web  of  tone,  and  gives  us  by 
ar  the  principal  part  of  what  the  composer  is  at- 
emptin<r  to  express.  If  Wagner  succeds  in 
eS'ectively  producing  this  work,  we  shall,  with 
reason,  be  able  to  say  of  him,  that  he  has  done 
not  only  what  never  has  been  heard,  but  also 
what  never  has  been  heard  of. 

I  must  now  notice  several  detached  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  Letter.  Wasner  says  he 
wrote  his  theoretical  works  in  an  "  abnormal " 
state,  which  "oppressed  in  a  strange  manner  "  his 
brain  ;  and  he  almost  appears  to  regret  what  he 
has  penned.  It  is  possible  that  his  operas  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  to  designate  his  dramatic 
works)  would  have  met  with  more  impartial  ap- 
preciation without  the  works  in  question,  but  the 
appreciation  would  then  have  been  far  less  noisy. 
It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  critics  were  part- 
ly very  much  opposed  to  Wagner,  though  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
partisans  filled  the  press  with  their  laudation  in 
a  manner  which  had  never  been  witnessed  even 
in  the  case  of  the  greatest  productions.  AVhen 
Wagner  says  that  his  known  operas  were  so 
scurvily  treated  by  the  musical  critics,  partly  on 
account  of  his  theories,  although  the.se  composi- 
tions were  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
literary  works,  he  should  not  forget  that  these 
very  works  have  been  adduced,  by  his  partisans, 
as  proof  of  the  e.xcellence  of  his  ethical  views. 
What  is  right  for  the  one  set  of  men  is  just  for 
the  other. 

As  people  are  accustomed  to  hear  Wagner  and 
Liszt  mentioned  as  obeying  the  same  views,  the 
following  apothegm  of  Wagner's,  in  reference  to 
Liszt's  Symphonische  Dlchtungen,  must  appear 
worthy  of  remark : — "  It  is  not  a  programme, 
which  e.xcites  more  than  silences  the  obstructive 
question  as  to  the  'wherefore,'  which  can  there- 
fore, express  the  importance  of  the  symphony, 
but  only  dramatic  action  itself,  scientifically  car- 
ried out." 

The  ominous  expression,  "Music  of  the  Future," 
which  forms  the  title  of  the  Letter,  is  treated, 
quite  incidentally,  as  one  erroneously  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  Kunatioerk  der  Zukunft. 
Every  one,  who  has  really  the  interest  of  music 
at  heart,  will  be  heartily  glad  to  see  "  the 
Spectre  of  the  Music  of  the  Future,"  as  Wag- 
ner designates  it,  disappear,  and  return  to  the 
simple  designations  of  good  and  bad,  beautiful 
and  trivial  music. 

Although  I  have  given  utterance  to  only  the 
most  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  thoughts  that 
the  perusal  of  Wagner's  pamphlet  have  suggested 
to  my  mind,  I  will  conclude  my  letter,  which  is 
already,  perhaps,  far  too  long.  May  these  hasty 
lines  in  some  degree  help  to  "dissipate  a  large 
amount  of  error  and  prejudice,"  and  to  bi'ing 
people  back  from  extreme  views,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  more  mischief  the  longer  they 
obtain.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Music  and  Musical  Criticism. 
ScuDO    ON    Verdi  —  Cimaeosa's    Matkiuonio 
Segreto  —  The  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  &c., 
I. 

Scndo,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  lias  one  of  his  characteristic  and  clever  arti- 
cles on  the  influence  of  criticism.  He  says  criticism 
is  simply  reason  clothed  with  feeling ;  it  does  not 
create  the  principles  on  which  it  bases  its  judgments; 
it  draws  them  from  history,  and  from  master  pieces 
of  the  human  mind. 

In  speaking  of  the  arbitrary  meanings  attached  to 
the  words  beautiful  and  ugly,  false  and  true,  just  and 
unjust,  the  errors  we  are  apt  to  make  in  'forming 
our  opinions,  and  the  presentiments,  as  he  calls  them, 
existing  in  the  conscience,  of  that  which  is  really 
beautiful  and  true,  he  says  finely,  that  time  develops 
these  premonitions  ;  these  presentiments  of  native 
conscience  "  become  facts,  ami  transform  themselves 
into  monuments,  which  monuments  accumulatinc, 
stand  as  land  marks  of  the  different  eras  of  civiliza- 
tion which  have  existed  on  e.arth." 

As  usual  lie  takes  occasion  to  protest  against 
"Verdi ;  a  protestation  he  has  been  making  religious- 
ly for  a  decade  of  years.  He  says  Verdi  is  not  a 
great  composer.  The  musical  lansruage  he  creates  is 
violent  and  often  rough.  He  writes  badly.  He  is 
almost  ignorant  of  that  art  which  is  so  important  to 


the  creative  artist, — the  art  of  developing  an  idea 
and  drawing  from  it  the  legitimate  consequences. 
His  effects  are  abrupt,  and  he  violates  the  passions 
instead  of  evokinjj  them  with  management.  Ilis 
ctiaractcrs  are  almost  always  in  a  fury,  with  a  dapscr 
in  their  hands.  His  monotonous  and  bloody  melo- 
dramas have  spoiled  the  taste  of  Italy,  made  her 
foriret  bow  to  laufih  —  she  who  laughed  so  well; 
taken  from  her  the  fine  traditions  of  the  art  of  sing- 
infj,  and  excited  in  this  highly  t;iftod,  but  idle  and 
passably  ignorant  nation,  a  senseless  pride. 

Quite  an  array  of  charges  against  Verdi,  who  has, 
however,  for  his  comfort,  the  possession  of  present 
popularity.  The  imitators  of  Verdi  meet  with  no 
gentler  words  of  cour.se  ;  they  are  as  Doghcny  says 
"  tolerable  and  not  to  he  endured,"  because,  says  M. 
Scudo  sharply,  the  manner  of  this  master  is  entirely 
individual  anil  he  himself  is  not  able  to  modify  it. 
It  is  only  genius  seconded  by  science  that  can  renew 
and  transform  itself,  and  M.  Verdi  is  a  man  of  talent 
simply,  who  has  practice  without  true  knowledge. 
His  music  produces  on  the  public  the  effect  the  red 
mantle  does  on  the  bull.  Its  confused  sonorousness 
is  intoxicating,  over  exciting  the  material  sensibili- 
ties, and  rendering  them  incapable  of  tasting  the 
qualities  of  a  superior  art,  which  art  speaks  to  the 
imagination,  awakens  the  fancy,  and  gently  pene- 
trates to  the  depths  of  the  soul." 

"  This  is  what  we  have  written,"  he  adds  sturdily, 
"  for  ten  years,  and  all  the  success  \>f  the  andior  of 
Ernavi,  Eiqotetto,  and  II  Trovatore  has  not  been  able 
to  shake  our  convictions.  We  shall  not  contend 
with  the  public  as  to  the  pleasure  that  certain  operas 
of  iM.  Verdi  gives  it ;  hut  it  must  permit  us  to  say 
that  it  deceives  itself  as  to  the  equality  and  merit  of 
the  ol'ject  which  flatters  its  taste,  as  well  also  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  £estbetical  or  mental  pleasure  which 
it  fancies  it  is  receiving." 

In  this  same  article  is  a  resume  of  the  music  given 
in  Paris  this  last  autumn  at  the  Italian  and  Lyric 
Theatres  and  Opera.  On  the  30th  October  //  Matri- 
wonio  Spgreto  was  snng  at  the  Theatre  Italien  by 
Zucherini,  our  old  favorite  Badiali,  Alboni,  Penco 
ahd   Battu. 

This  causes  M.  Scudo  immense  satisfaction  of 
course.  He  ejaculates  with  orthodox  zeal  :  T'oiVa  de 
la  nuisique  jeune,eternellevteHt  jeune  !  The  day  when 
this  etisemhle  of  grace,  sentiment  and  serene  gayety — 
that  gayety  which  arises  like  a  day-dawn  in  a  satis- 
fied soul,  and  not  that  which  spring  from  malice  of 
the  mind — the  day  when  this  simple  liistory  of  an 
honest  family,  troubled  momentarily  by  the  little  en- 
tanglements of  a  youthful  and  discreet  love,  shall  no 
longer  he  understood  and  appreciated,  except  hy  a 
few  tardy  amateurs,  a  sad  revolution  shall  have  taken 
place  in  the  mu  ical  art  and  the  moral  order.  We 
shall  he  no  longer  here,  God  be  praised  !  " 

Alhoni,  he  tells  us,  was  charming  in  the  part  of 
"Fidalma,"  the  old  merchant's  rich  sister,  and  she 
restored  that  delicious  air, 

"  K  vero  ehe  in  ci.sa 
lo  .'^ou  la  padrona." 

which  she  sang  with  a  spirit  and  sweet  irony  which 
set  well  on  her  smiling  and  full  blooming  face. 
Madame  Penco,  who  has  studied  hard  in  order  to 
merit  the  favor  of  the  Parisian  dilettanti,  was  very 
good  in  the  part  of  ''  Carolina,"  whose  honest  indig- 
nation and  naive  tenderness  shehrought  out  cleverly. 
She  sang  the  fine  recitative  of  the  cantabile  in  the 
second  act,  with  breadth  and  in  an  elevated  style. 

This  account  given  hy  Scudo  so  con  amore,  has 
been  read  on  a  sweet  spring-like  morning,  the  soft 
west  wind  blowing,  February  though  it  may  be,  with 
a  tenderness  such  as  Scudo  describes  the  love  in  the 
"  Matrimonio  ,Segreto,"  printanier  et  discret  ;  it 
breathes  in  at  the  window  over  the  pretty  Madeira 
vine,  whose  tender  twining  branches  are  running  up 
the  wall,  making  pictures(|ue  frames  for  the  lovely 
Mozart  and  Raphael  heads  hanging  there. 

What  can  be  done  that  would  he  more  in  keeping, 
than  to  fill  the  west  wind  with  Cimarosa's  melodies  ? 
There  is  the  opera  score  on  the  music  shelf,  and 
there  the  open  piano  and  an  hour  or  two  of  sweet 
leisure  just  the  open  window,  "printanier,"  if  not 
discret.  The  little  hound  terrier,  tired  of  play, 
sleeps  in  her  basket,  giving  low  growls  at  the  last 
peals  of  merry  child  laughter.  The  old  poplar  tree 
hole  spreads  out  a  summer-like  shadow  on  the  grass 
which  is  always  green  in  our  lowland  country.  The 
quiet  is  almost  voluptuous,  and  Spring  is  veiy  win- 
ning, peeping  in  on  us  in  this  pretty  way,  here  when 
it  might  be  mid-winter  counting  by  dates. 

The  Matrimonio  Segreto  music  sounds  beautiful  in 
these  surroundings.  Like  the  poor  tenore  at  the 
Theatre  Italien,  M.  Gardoni,  we  may  estropie  the  in- 
comparable airs,  but  we  have  no  M.  Scudo  audience 
to  shock;  only  our  own  indulgent  easily  pleased 
ears. 

The  original  play,  from  which  the  libretto  of  this 


Opera  was  tTken,  was  written  by  Gnrrick  ;  but  the 
Kngli.sh  story  is  vciy  differeut  from  that  of  the  phiv- 
ful  Italian  comedy,  for  it  is  horrible  and  tragio.il, 
while  the  Opera  is  as  graceful  in  the  plot  and  man- 
agement as  in  the  music. 

It  is  the  most  popiMar  Opera  ever  written,  takin" 
its  immediate  and  marvellous  success  and  long  con- 
tinued favor  together;  and  it  was  composed  ijy 
Cimarosa  with  the  greatest  ease.  lie  wrote  several 
of  these  lovely  airs  in  an  evening,  with  a  pnrtv  of 
friends  around  him.  The  celcluated  "  Prici  che 
spmdi"  m  the  second  Act,  Paobuo's  great  air,  was 
written  at  Prague  after  he  had  spent  a  fortnight  there 
in  doing  nothing  hut  walking  about  the  town  and 
amusing  himself 

C'imaro-a  was  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, of  Austria,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  Opera, 
1792.  The  night  of  its  first  performance  it  had  a 
droll  success,  such  as  no  otiier  opera  ever  had.  After 
it  was  over,  the  Kmperor  invited  composer,  singers 
and  orchestra  to  a  fine  feast,  after  which  thi'v  all  re- 
turned in  a  body  to  the  theatre  and  repeated  the 
Opera  the  very  same  night. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

{To  be  coDtioued.) 


Church  Music  in  TSew  York. 

In  the  service  of  the  Komish  church,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  talents  of  the  best  composers  have 
been  availed  of  to  render  the  music  as  attractive  and 
at  the  same  time  as  impressive  as  it  could  be  made  ; 
to  this  end  have  the  abilities  of  such  minds  as  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Cherubiui,  and  contemporaneous  composers 
been  directed,  whilst  in  the  Protestant  church  of  all 
denominations,  the  'power  of  music  to  elevate  aud 
purify  the  mind  has  been,  until  within  a  brief  period, 
almost  entirely  ignored  or  overlooked. 

The  ancient  .ind  severe  English  style  is  rapidly  go- 
ing out  of  use,  and  giving  place  to  tiie  more  elfective 
and  less  solemn  modern  school.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  (such  as  Trinity  Church),  but  snch  is  the 
general  tendency.  In  some  of  our  Catholic  churches, 
the  music  approximates  very  closely  to  what  one  hears 
in  the  cathedrals  in  Paris  and  Germany  :  foremost 
among  these  is  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  in 
Sixteenth  street,  where  the  music  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof  William  Berge,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
first  universities  in  Germany,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  about  fifteen  years.  The  music  of  this  church 
is  of  an  imposing  description,  and  the  choir  capable 
of  executing  the  most  difficult  composi:ions  extant. 
They  receive  every  month  manusci'ipt  masses  from 
the  pen  of  Mercadantc — at  present  sojourning  in  Italv. 
Prof.  Berge'  is  hbnself  a  composer  of  much  ability, 
and  produced  at  this  church,  Christmas  day,  a  mass 
of  his  own  composition,  which  htis  withstood  the  most 
searching  criticism,  and'^vas  accorded  to  possess  sin- 
gular beauty  and  merit.  On  this  occassion  the  soloists 
were — soprano,  Mrs.  Coo]ier ;  contralto,  Madame 
Colh'tti ;  tenor,  Mr.  C.  Huhncr;  .ind  baritone,  Mr. 
C.  Werneke.  A  powerful  chorus  assisted.  The 
World,  in  a  recent  number,  said  of  him  : 

Rergc  dividos  the  palm  of  merit  with  Mnrf^n.  Fofara.s  strict 
orgiin  playing  goc?,  but  is  .said  to  exeel  him  in  pniut  of  brilliant 
execution,  and  a  power  to  produce  wonderful  orche.str.il  etlei-ts 
witli  his  instrument.  His  reputation  is  European  a.s  well  as 
tr.anslantic.  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Catholic  mu-'ic  i.s  inter- 
preted with  3.S  much  brilliancy  and  finish  anywhere  out  of 
Italy,  as  at  the  Jesuit  chapel  in  Si.xteenth  street.  He  has  done 
more  towards  encournging  a  taste  for  brilliant  church  inu5ic 
than  any  other^organist  that  was  ever  among  us,  native  or 
foreign. 

The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in 
Fourteenth  street,  was  completed  some  three  years 
since,  and  contains  an  organ  built  by  Erben  of  this 
city,  wdiich  is  an  instrument  of  unusual  power.  The 
music  is  directed  by  Ilerr  G.  Schmitz,  organist  of  the 
chnrch,  a  player  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  with  sur- 
prising powers  of  execution,  manifest  even  in  the 
plainest  Gregorian  chants.  His  accompaniments  and 
extempore  voluntaries  compare  f^ivorably  with  those  of 
the  best  European  organists.  The  first  soprano  singer 
is  Mnie.  Caradori  ;  contralto.  Miss  Frost :  tenor,  Mr. 
II.  Schmitz,  a  brother  of  the  organist  ;  and  basso, 
Mr.  Durliou.  On  the  eighth  of  December,  at  a  musi- 
cal festival  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  "Immaculate  Conception,"  at  this  church,  some 
thirty  of  the  leading  musical  talent  of  the  city  took 
part.  We  attended  vesper  service  here  yesterday, 
aud  heard  the  brilliant  "  Tantum  Ergo,"  composed 
by  Rossini  for  the  coronation  of  the  I'opc,  rendered 
in  a  manner  not  soon  to  he  forgotten. 

At  St.  Stephens  in  Twenty-eighth  street  the  music 
is  of  a  highly  finished  and  artistic  character.  Dr. 
Cummings,  the  prelate  of  this  chnrch,  is  known  to 
many  of  3'our  Boston  readers,  having  delivered  the 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  large 
educational  institute  in  Koxbury  a  year  ago  ;  also 
from  having  lectured  before  the  Young  Men.s  Chris- 
tian  Association,  at  the   Hollis   Street  Ghurch,  in 
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November  last — almost  the  only  onse  on  record  of  a 
Catholic  Priest  havinp:  occupied  a  Protestant  pulpit. 
Ho  is  personally  a  good  judfre  of  music,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  known  to  ]iay  a  pood  premium  for  an 
extra  soprano  solo.  The  regular  choir  consists  of 
Madame  Isadora  Clark,  first  soprano  ;  Madame 
Bor;;er,  alto;  Sipnor  Quinto,  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  tenor  :  and  Signor  Centemani,  barytone,  with 
a  chorus  of  amateurs.  Occasionally  the  Prima 
Donnas  of  the  various  operatic  troupes  take  part  in 
the  music  of  this  church,  and  the  writer  has  heard 
such  singers  as  Gazzaniga,  Patti,  and  Carl  Formes 
there.  The  organist,  Mr.  C.  Wels;  is  a  very  superior 
performer,  and  one  of  our  best  pianists,  wiio  has  suc- 
ceeded \V.  A.  King,  formerly  of  Grace  Chureli,  and 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Grace  Church  collection  of 
music."     The  latter  now  officiates  at  l\ev.  Dr.  T3'ng's. 

There  is  a  large  German  Catholic  Church  in  Third 
street,  where  there  is  an  orchestra,  in  addition  to  the 
organ  and  clioir  :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  music  is  more  noisy  than  beautiful.  There  is  also 
a  French  Catholic  Church  in  Twenty-third  street, 
where  the  music  is  superior. 

At  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  Mott  street,  where 
Archbishop  Hughes  officiates,  the  music  is  not  of  so 
high  an  order  as  in  the  above,  neither  at  St.  Peter's, 
in  Barclay  street,  althout'h  in  both  of  these  it  is  f;ir 
above  mediocrity,  and  comprises  selections  from  the 
favorite  composers.  There  are  several  minor  Catholic 
Churches  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  where  the  music 
is  good  ;  but  ray  space  forbids  mentioning  them  in 
detail. — Transcript. 


Eugene  Scribe. 

This  most  prolific  and  successful  of  all  dramatic 
writers,  died  recently  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
a  good  old  age,  but  an  extraordinary  age  for  a  liter 
ary  man  to  attain.  S<Tibe,  however,  was  not  a  man 
of  genius.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  understood 
scenic  effect  admirably,  and  wrote  wifh  great  point 
and  neatness.  Ho  never  attempted  in  his  works  the 
delineation  of  p.ission  ;  but  he  knew  well  how  to 
appeal  to  the  sensibility  of  an  audience.  His  senti- 
ment domestic  dreams  in  one  and  two  acts  at  the 
Gymnase  (then  the  favorite  theatre  of  the  Court  and 
the  Duchess  do  Berri),  first  made  his  reputation. 
Among  these  the  best  were  the  "  Happiest  Day  of 
My  Life,"  "A  Daughter  to  Marry,"  "A  Marriage  of 
Reason,"  etc  ,  etc.  He  aficrwards  wrote  for  the 
Theatre  Francais  several  good  li^'c  act  comedies  : — ■ 
"  A  Chain,"  "  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,"  "  A 
Marriage  of  Money,"  etc.  Mile.  .Mars  was  then  still 
on  the  stage  and  many  of  the  pieces  were  written 
expressly  lor  her.  For  Rachel,  Scribe  wrote  "  The 
''Czarina."  His  name  is  associated  with  the  great 
works  of  Auber,  Donizetti,  Halevy,  Meyerbeer  and 
Verdi. 

Dramatic  literature  is  the  most  productive  of  all 
literary  labor  in  France.  No  wonder  then  that 
Scribe  realized  an  immense  fortune.  Scribe  was  the 
author  of  three  hundred  vaudevilles,  one  hundred 
comedies,  owe  hundred  operas,  ninety-two  comic 
operas,  twenty  ballets,  twenty  two  dramas,  and  about 
thirty  volumes  of  novels  ami  tales.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  Scribe  actually  wrote  all 
these,  though  mo«t  certainly  all  his  earliest  works  are 
his  own.  Latterly  he  adopted  Dnmas'  fashion  of 
giving  the  skeleton  of  the  play  and  getting  it  written 
by  various  authors  ;  or  he  would  take  a  play  already 
written  and  offered  to  him  for  approbation,  putting 
in  the  finishing  touches,  which  ensured  its  success. 
It  is  said  that,  looking  over  the  best  of  his  dramatic 
works,  he  discovered  that  he  had  titles  beginning 
with  every  letter  of  tlie  alphabet  except  X,  and  that, 
anxious  to  complete  the  list,  ho  immediately  wrote 
the  piece  entitled  La  Xacarilla.  He  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful as  a  writer  of  opera  librettos,  having  written 
those  of  Robert  le  Diable,  Le  .Juive,  Les  Huffuenots, 
Le  Prophete,  La  Dame  Blanche,  Le  Cheval  de 
Bronze,  Fra  Diavolo,  L'Ambassadrice,  Le  Domino 
Noir,  L'Etoilo  du  Nord,  &c. 

Scribe  also  wrote  .several  interesting  novels,  among 
others,  Piquillo  Alliaga.  In  1836,  he  was  elected 
Academician,  and  was  commander  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  had  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  his 
plays  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  However  he 
continued  to  the  last  a  most  laborious  life.  The  two 
following  lines  were  engraved  over  the  gate  of  his 
Chateau  at  So'ricourt : 

"Le  Thdatre  a  p!iy6  cet  asyle  champ6t.re 
Tous  qui  pas.'Jels,  merci  ;  je  voua  le  dois  peut-^tre." 

It  w.as  always  his  pride,  that  all  he  possessed  he 
owed  to  his  pen.  In  his  residence  is  a  .series  of  paint- 
ings, representing  the  first  poor  beginnings  of  that 
that  career,  and  also  his  successes  until  the  day 
when  he  drove  in  his  own  coach  into  the  court  of  his 
chatteau  which  he  wag  proud  to  think  and  tell 
the  theatre  had  paid  for.  Scribe,  late  in  life, 
married  Mme.  Biclery,  the  widow  of  a  liquor  dealer 


in  the  Fanburg  St.  Antoino.  She  was  immensely 
rich,  so  that  M.  and  Mme.  Scribe  lived  in  groat  style, 
they  were  exceedint:Iy  hospitable,  receiving  much 
company,  both  in  Paris,  in  his  mansion  built  by 
himself,  on  the  Rue  Pigalc  and  at  his  country  house 
of  Mortolaise.  Scribe  had  no  affectation  of  artistic 
life.  He  was  not  a  Bohemian,  but  a  sober  citizen,  a 
man  of  business,  honest,  amiable  and  good  tempered. 
Having  no  pretensions  to  hi^di  birth,  (being  the  son 
of  a  shop-kcc]3er,)  he  himself,  chose  his  own  armorial 
beariUiTS,  just  as  the  knights  did  of  old,  from  their 
own  achievements.  He  chose  a  pen,  (a  graceful 
quill,  not  a  stiff  steel  pen,)  with  the  appropriate 
motto,  "  Inde  Fortuna." 


German  Piano-fortes. 

Pianoforte  playing  is  perhaps  more  general  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  It  is  a  common  accomp- 
lishment of  both  ,soxes — one  that  is  cultivated  by  the 
members  of  all  clas.ses  and  professions.  1  have  mot 
military  men  to  whom  the  compositions  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven  are  as  familiar  as  as  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  have  many  a  time  wondered  at  the  seem- 
ing incongruity  of  a  captain  booted  and  spurred,  sit- 
ting down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  playing  off  many 
a  long  fantasia,  while  his  charger  was  neighing  im- 
patiently for  its  rider.  All  the  most  eminent  pianists, 
those  who  by  their  practic  1  skill  and  by  their  writ- 
ings have  developed  the  resources  of  the  instrument 
are,  with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,  of  Ger- 
man origin.  And  yet  in  Germany  hardly  any  ad- 
v.ance  in  the  structure  of  the  pianoforte  has  been 
made  for  the  last  fifteen,  indeed  I  might  say  twenty, 
years.  Those  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
instrument  which  have  been  introduced  at  different 
times  by  the  manufjicturers  of  p^ngland  and  France, 
and  which  have  tended  so  considerably  to  its  perfec- 
tion, have  not  been  adopted  by  the  German  makers, 
from  whose  factories  pianofortes  are  still  produced, 
remarkable  for  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  ac- 
tion and  similarity  of  tone.  It  is  not  that  the  im- 
provements and  recent  inventions  are  unknown  or 
unheeded,  but  whenever  they  have  been  copied,  the 
result  has  not  been  favorable  ;  the  old  principle  has 
always  been  found  the  most  profitable,  and  is  conse- 
quently adhered  to.  Kconomy  is  urued  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  German  manufacturer,  and  any  inno- 
vation to  increase  the  expense  in  makinir  an  instru- 
ment therefore  eschewed.  The  price  of  pianos  in 
Germany  is  considerably  less  than  in  England  and 
France,  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  being  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  for  a  grand,  and  the  average  charge 
much  lower. 

Notwithstanding  their  adherance  to  X\^q  old  sys- 
tem of  construction  and  mechanism,  the  German 
makers  turn  out  some  VQYy  excellent  instruments. 
Those  of  Bosendcirfer  are  acknowledgcil  to  be  the, 
best  that  are  made  in  Vienna.  This  firm  has  but 
lately  opened  a  new  establishment,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  factory,  a  magnificent  suite  of  show  room=, 
a  concert  room  to  accommodate  COO  or  700  people, 
and  a  princely  residence  for  the  proprietor,  .all  under 
the  same  roof.  It  is  a  splendid  building,  situated  in 
Nou  AVien,  a  Voi-stadt  consisting  entirely  of  modern 
houses,  which  in  point  of  solidity  and  apijcaranco, 
surpass  those  of  Vienna  proper.  At  the  invitation 
of  Herr  Dachs,  a  talented  pianist  of  the  classical 
school,  who  may  some  day  be  as  well  known  in  Eng- 
land as  he  is  respected  in  his  own  country,  I  visited 
Borsendijrfer's  new  premises  last  week.  They  are 
admirably  fitted  up  with  every  coidrivance  for  the  ex 
peditious  manufacture  of  the  pianos  in  the  different 
stages,  from  the  verv  commencement  to  the  moment 
Avhen  they  are  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  show  rooms. 
There  are  300  men  employed,  who  finish,  upon  the 
average,  30  pianofortes  per  week,  a  small  number, 
perhaps,  compared  to  the  supply  of  such  houses  as 
Erard,  Broadwood,  and  Collard,  but  .adequate  to  the 
demand,  which  it  must  be  remembered,  is  almost 
limited  to  Austria  and  Southern  Germany. 

The  building  is  handsomely  decorated.  In  the 
reception  hall  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Beethoven, 
as  the  sole  ornament,  giving  the  visitor  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  taste  of  the  proprietors,  an  impres- 
sion which  is  confirmed  by  every  object  he  sees 
throughout  their  model  establishment. 


Mr.  Citakles  Dickens  A  Librettist.  — 
"  And  will  a  once  good  and  kind  master  of  mine 
in  the  craft  of  letters  be  angry  with  his  old  apprentice 
and  journeyman  in  these  desultory  reminiscences'? 
I  set  down  among  the  fasti  of  the  St.  James's  Thea- 
tre a  certain  opera  called  the  Village  Coquette,  to 
which  he,  a  very  young  man  then,  with  long  silky 
hair,  and  a  cataract  of  white  satin  for  a  cravat,  as 
you  see  him  in  Mr.  Maclise's  picture,  wrote  the  lib- 
retto, and  in  which  John  Briiham  enacted  the  part 
of  a  coDvival  but  dissolute  squire  (in  a  scarlet  velvet 


coat  and  top  boots  of  shiny  leather)  ■?  The  Villaqe 
CiiqiKttesl  I  remember  almost  every  lino  of  tbo 
words  and  every  bar  of  the  music.  John  Parry,  the 
vivacious,  the  genial,  the  evergreen  prince  of  buffo- 
singers  was  among  the  dramatis  personrr.  There  was 
that  charming  song  of  "  Autumn  Loaves,"  which  I 
sincerely  wish  somebody  would  revive  now.  John 
Braham  had  a  wondcrous  song  about  '  Snipe  shoot- 
ing in  the  snow.'  Whether  are  lied  the  days  of  the 
Villa ffr:  Cotjiii-ttcx?  The  squire  in  the  scarlet  velvet 
coat  is  dead.  There  was  a  gentleman  attached  to 
the  St.  James's  Theatre,  who  united  the  functions  of 
treasurer  and  writer  of  burlesques,  and  whose  name 
was  Gilbert  Abbott  a  Beckeit.  He  lived  to  be  a 
writer  of  leaders  in  'J'lie  Times  and  one  of  the  most 
upright  magistrates  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench.  Ho 
died  very  sadly  and  pieinaiurely,  too  soon  for  friend- 
ship but  not  too  soon  for  fame.  Laughing  John 
Parr)'  laughs  yet,  and  carols  gaily.  The  writer  of 
libretto  is  alive  and  famous  to  all  the  world.  His 
name  is  Charles  Dichens ;  and  did  I  need  a  further 
excuse  for  routing  up  these  old  memories,  it  would 
be  in  the  fact  that  he  who  composed  the  music  to  the 
Villac/e  Coquettes  also  lives,  a  good  and  honorable 
and  just  man  ''.  He  has  unhappily  fallen  upon  evil 
days,  and  in  life's  wane  has  to  begin  the  world 
again  ;  but  the  author  of  the  words  to  his  songs  has 
no  more  forgotten  the  old  days  than  I  have  ;  for  at 
the  head  of  a  committee  for  raising  the  funds  for  a 
tesiimonial  to  John  Hullah  I  find  the  name  of 
Dickens." — Georoe  Augustus  Sala  (Ihnple 
Bar). 


Vienna.  —  At  the  Opera  House,  Meyerbeer's 
Etoile  du  Nord  was  given  on  Sunday,  Feb.,  3rd. 
With  this  exception  there  has  been  little  doing  in 
the  way  of  music  since  I  last  wrote. 

The  chief  topic  of  conversation  among  musical 
people,  is  whether  Madame  Csillag  will  return  here 
next  autumn.  Those  who  pretend  to  be  good  auth- 
orities on  the  subject  assert  that  her  engagement  with 
Ullmann  has  been  forfeited  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
that  American  impresario,  and  that  the  lady  has  an 
extraordinary  offer  of  an  increased  salary  (according 
to  the  official  list  she  already  receives  more  than  any 
of  the  other  artists)  if  she  will  renew  her  contract  at 
the  Karntnerthor  Theatre.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  Madame  Csillag  cannot  well  be 
spared  from  Vienna,  and  I  can  easily  understand  the 
new  director,  .Signor  Salvi,  advising  his  imperial 
master  to  induce  her  to  remain.  There  are  few  prime 
doniie  anywhere  with  such  repertoire  n\,  her  command, 
and  no  one  who  is  so  popular  with  the  Viennese. 

A  new  theatre  is  spoken  of,  to  be  erected  on  (he 
Srhotten  Glacis.  There  will  be  no  Italian  opera 
this  spring  in  Vienna. 


gtoiglfs  %j\\xm\  of  glnsk. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  16.  18H1. 

Music  in  this  Number.  —  Contiuuation  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgenaug),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssolin, 


Italian  Opera- 
Just  as  Mr.  Rarey  has  come  to  tame  his  wild 
horses  upon  the  platform  of  the  Music  Hall,  under 
the  very  no.se  of  Beethoven,  the  Academy  of  Music 
has  been  purged  of  the  Centaurs  that  have  held  it. 
The  ring  is  gone,  the  clown  and  the  riding  master 
have  departed,  the  crack  of  the  whip  is  no  longer 
hoard  within  its  walls,  the  saw  dust  is  swept  away, 
and  Music  reigns  again  supreme  in  her  beauiiful 
temple. 

The  company  of  associated  artists  were  welcomed, 
on  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  by  the  fullest 
house  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  on  an 
opening  night.  People  here  generally  wait  to 
see  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  and  are  slow  to 
trust  their  dollars  to  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  the 
opening  night;  but  on  Monday  the  sparkling  and 
lively  Martha  filled  the  house,  ihe  upper  tiers  and 
parquet  being  entirely  full.  Such  an  audience  could 
not  but  be  a  sympathetie  one,  and  the  old  favorites, 
Mad.  CoLSON,  Adelaide  Phillifps,  Brignoli 
and  SusiNi  were  most  cordially  welcomed  as  they 
successively  appeared. 

There  is  little  to  bo  said  of  the  performance  of 
an  opera  so  familiar  to  us  and  by  singers  so  well 
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known.  Mad.  Colson  is  admirably  fitted  in 
every  respect  for  the  cliaracter  of  the  Lady  Har- 
riet, her  artistic  style  and  flexible  voice  giving  the 
fullest  effect  to  the  flowing  lively  music,  and  her 
ladlylike  elegance  and  beauty  being  in  keeping  with 
the  character  she  assumed,  especially  in  the  Fair 
scene,  where  she  well  represented  the  lady  in  disfruise, 
while,  in  the  'other  parts  of  the  opera,  she  did  not 
have  to  disguise  herself  as  a  lady,  as  some  do.  Of 
Miss  Phillipps,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  as  her  fine 
singing  and  sprightly  acting  in  this  opera  are  famil- 
iar. SusiNi  is  too  ponderous  and  st.itely  in  his  ways 
to  give  the  character  of  Plunkett  with  the  life  that 
Formes  threw  into  it,  but  he  sang  the  music  excel- 
lently. Brignoli  shone  with  undiminished  lustre 
in  parts  where  he  could  be  conspicuous,  as  in  M'ap- 
paritutto  amor,  but  we  wish  him  a  sounder  artistic 
conscience,  aud  could  not  help  reflecting  how  curi- 
ously a  trio  or  quartet  would  sound,  if  soprano,  alto, 
or  basso  should  follow  the  example  of  tlie  great  tenore, 
and  sing  only  where  they  can  sing  alone.  Brignoli's 
incomparable  voice  is  all  his  own,  and  so  is  his  slug- 
gish nature.  AVe  cannot  find  fault  with  him,  if 
he  does  not, act  with  the  fire  of  Formes  or  Stigelli, 
for  it  is  his  nature,  but  we  may,  at  least,  claim  an 
honest  and  conscientious  rendering  of  music  where 
the  "  silver  voice  "  is  as  necessary  to  the  due  effect 
of  the  whole,  as  it  in  the  beautiful  solos  in  which  he 
{as  well  as  his  audience)  takes  delight.  The  chorus 
was  meagre  in  numbers  and  power ;  the  orchestra 
good.  As  to  the  costumes  of  which  the  programme 
had  a  good  deal  to  say,  we  could  not  but  think  that 
the  "  original  sketches  "  for  the  dresses  of  Brignoli 
and  Susini  could  have  come  only  from  the  "  Book  of 
British  Costumes  "  by  one  Mr.  Punch,  for  surely  no 
English  yeomen  were  ever  so  arrayed  before. 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  given  on  Tuesday  night 
for  the  debut  of  Miss  Isabella  HiNCKLET,the  young 
American  prima  donna  ;  a  real  native  American  this 
time  —  American  born  and  bred.  She  at  once  attrac- 
ted the  attention  and  good  will  of  the  audience  by  her 
beauty,  and  the  first  notes  of  theopening  scene,  Ancor 
non  ijiunse,  showed  us  that  she  had  a  voice  fresh  and 
sweet  as  spring  flowers,  a  mezzo  soprano  of  large 
compass  and  sj'mpathetic  quality  ;  of  much  natural 
capacity  for  the  execution  of  difficulties,  equal  to 
the  performance  of  the  most  intricate  music,  although 
frequently  betraying  some  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
approaching  and  attacking  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
passages  that  we  should  naturally  expect  in  a  young 
novice,  but  which  study,  care  and  good  schooling 
will,  in  no  long  time,  remove.  Her  voice  is  admira- 
bly true  in  tune,  but  her  enunciation  is  indistinct,  so 
that  words  are  recognized  only  with  difficulty;  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  orotund  distinctness  of  the 
native  Italian,  of  which  the  utterance  of  Brignoli  is 
so  beautiful  and  absolutely  perfect  a  model,  both  to 
singers  and  speakers.  Indeed,  there  can  scarce  be  a 
better  study  for  a  public  speaker  in  this  matter,  than 
to  mark  with  care  this  feature  of  Brignoli's  singing. 
It  is  worth  of  score  of  lessons  in  elocution. 

Miss  Hinckley's  performance  through  the  opera  was 
well  sustained  to  the  end,  confirming  all  the  impres- 
sions which  we  received  of  her  early  in  the  evening, 
and  showing,  in  addition,  a  decided  dramatic  talent 
in  her  acting  of  the  more  intense  passages  of  the  op- 
era. She  was  vehemently  applauded,  and  we  must 
consider  her  debut  to  have  been  marked  by  unusual 
success. 

Stigelli  sang  the  music  of  Edgardo  with  all  his 
peculiar  charm  and  gave  to  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
Malediction  an  energy  and  intense  verisimilitude  that 
has  never  been  surpassed  or  indeed  equalled  here,  by 
any  other  tenor.  With  Miss  Hinckley  he  succeeded 
in  giving  an  eclat  to  the  sestette  that  was  hardly  to 
be  expected,  when  the  imjiortant  part  of  Ashton  was 
given  not  only  sotto  voce,  hut  actually  inaudibly,  by 
Signer  Fekri,  who  thus  not  only  deprived  the  sing- 


ers of  important  support,  but  defrauded  the  audience 
of  what  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
rendering  of  the  music.  Generally,  an  attentive, 
conscientious  and  pleasing  artist,  he  has  never  before 
appeared  to  so  little  advantage.  We  can  pardon 
or  at  least  tolerate  the  constant  tremolo,  attributing  it 
to  a  mistaken  theory  or  a  bad  school,  but  neither  au- 
dience or  critics,  can  endure  such  noticeable  and 
marked  neglect  on  the  part  of  an  artist,  or  long  fail 
to  remind  iiim  tiiat  he  does  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
contract  he  has  entered  into  with  tlic  public.  Si^nor 
Barili  filled  the  role  of  Raimondo  with  credit;  Sig- 
ner LoTTi  sang  very  well  the  Arturo  music  ;  and  an 
opera  wonld  hardly  be  one  without  the  familiar  pres- 
ence of  the  useful  Mad.  Avogadro,  who  has  filled 
certain  characters  for  so  many  years. 

The  performance,  which  as  a  whole,  itmay  be  seen 
was  an  unequal  one,  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  close 
by  the  superb  singing  of  Stigelli  in  the  finale.  In 
him  we  have  have  an  artist  who  always  throws  his 
ti'hole  soul  and  his  lohole  talent,  and  all  that  he  has  to 
bring  to  his  audience  (which  he  always  has  in  mind) 
into  every  effort  that  he  makes.  Would  that  we  had 
more  such  as  he  !  The  house  was  not  so  full  as  on 
the  first  night,  still  a  very  large  and  paying  audience 
was  assembled. 

Wednesday  night  gave  ns  11  Giuramento  of  Merca- 
dante,  which  has  not  been  heard  here  since  the  days 
of  Truffi  and  Benedetti.  We  must  confess  to  recall- 
ing but  very  little  of  the  beautiful  music  of  this  op- 
era, save  a  few  morceaux  that  have  long  ago  become 
common  property,  and  also  to  being  entirely  mystified 
by  tlie  intricate  complications  of  the  plot.  The  ope- 
ra was  preceded  by  Verdi's  overture  to  Giovanna  d' 
Arco,  which  was  well  played  by  the  orchestra  and 
pleased  the  audience  much.  The  opera  was  admira- 
bly rendered  by  all  the  artists.  Indeed  it  gives  rare 
opportunities  to  each  of  the  characters  to  display 
their  best  points  separately,  and  it  likewise  abounds 
in  beautiful  passages  of  concerted  music. 

Mad.  Colson,  as  Elaisa,  sang  with  rare  excellence 
and  made  the  character,  by  her  spirited  and  admira- 
ble acting,  one  of  great  interest.  In  fact,  in  no  re- 
spect does  Mad.  Colson  everdisappoint  her  audience  ; 
she  is  always  up  to  what  is  required  cf  her,  and  al- 
ways does  her  whole  duty  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for 
her  to  do  it  and  in  amminer  that  few  can  equal. 

Miss  Phillipi's  admirably  supported  her  through- 
out the  opera.  The  music  that  fails  to  Bianca  is  elab- 
orate and  difficult  of  execution  but  she  met  and  con- 
quered all  difliculties,  in  the  most  triumphant  and  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  beautiful  duet,  Dolce  conforto 
al  misero,  was  most  exquisitely  sung  by  these  ladies, 
and  its  repetition  was  imperatively  demanded  and 
acceded  to. 

Brignoli  had  those  opportunities  which  he  de- 
lights in  and  never  fails  to  improve,  abundantly  given 
him  in  this  opera,  his  very  first  entrance  upon  the 
scene  being  in  the  beautiful  aria,  Bell'  adorata  imag- 
ine. In  the  finale  he  was  quite  spirited  in  action,  and 
we  cannot  remember  the  occasion  when  he  has  ap- 
peared so  animated  or  so  entitled  himself  in  this  re- 
spect to  higher  commendation  ;  while  to  praise  his 
matchless  singing,  is  a  superfluous,  though  always 
agreeable,  duty.  After  Mario,  there  is  no  such  tenor 
voice  within  our  knowledge. 

So,  Signor  Ferri  was  admirable  in  his  singing, 
this  evening,  receiving  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  prayer,  Alia  pace,  was  very  beautifully  rendered 
by  him.  His  dress'and  personal  bearing  were  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  and  picturesque. 

The  whole  opera  was  well  given  and  is  full  of 
beauties,  and  was  formerly  a  very  popular  one 
in  Boston.  The  distractions  of  the  plot,  however, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  music  (to  ears  a  little  surfeited 
with  Verdi  and  Donizetti,)  demanding  an  incessant 
attention  on  a  first  hearing,  may  account,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  moderate  applause  and  some  apparent 


want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  diflTerent  in  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

This  afternoon  Ernani  is  offered,  with  JIad.  Colson 
and  Stigelli,  and  the  last  act  of  Lucia,  Miss  Hinckley 
taking  that  character.  On  Sunday  evening  the  opera 
troupe  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  unite 
their  forces,  and  give  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  at  the 
theatre. 

On  Monday,  Miss  Kellogg,  another  new  Ameri- 
can artist,  will  ajjpear  in  the  pretty  part  of  Linda  de 
Chamounix. 


Private  Concerts. — J/r.  George  E.  Whiting's 
and  the  Mozart  Cluh. — Both  these  concerts  offer 
something  worthy  of  note. 

On  Mr.  Whiting's  programme  of  the  entertain- 
ment given  March  1st,  at  the  Tremont  Temple  a 
good  deal  of  classical  music  appeared.  Mendels- 
sohn's F  minor  Sonata  (op.  65,  No.  1)  a  Fugue  by 
Bach  in  G  minor,  one  by  Schumann  on  Bach's  name, 
the  chorus  "  Fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat,"  by 
Handel,  were  pieces  showing  that  the  gentleman  is 
in  earnest.  That  this  is  really  the  case  Mr.  Whit- 
ing's own  Fantasia  proved,  which  is  written  in  a  dig- 
nified mood,  becoming  the  solemn  and  grand  instru- 
ment for  which  it  is  written. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Whiting  showed  considera- 
ble dexterity  in  the  treatment  of  manuals  and  pedals. 
We  would  urge  upon  Mr.  Whiting  to  continue  the 
study  of  such  masters  as  he  presented  in  his  concert. 

The  audience  enjoyed  the  selection  highly  and 
especially  after  the  minor  pieces,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's Wedding  March  or  Mozart's  F  minor  Fan- 
tasia for  a  musical  clock,  applauded  very  heartily. 

We  should  have  noticed  this  entertainment  in  our 
last  week's  issue  had  not  the  pressure  of  other  mat- 
ter prevented  it. 

A  very  pleasant  surprise  the  "Second  Social  Or- 
chestral Entertainment"  of  the  Boston  Mozart  Club 
gave  us.  We  were  not  prepared  to  see  so  many 
amateurs  together,  much  less  to  hear  them  play  so 
well.  It  cert.ainly  reflects  much  credit  on  ther  leader, 
Mr.  Suck,  to  have  trained  his  orchestra  of  about 
thirty  performers  so  well.  The  programme  included 
the  E  flat  symphony  by  Haydn,  probably  the  most 
beautiful  he  wrote,  the  overture  to  "  Die  Entfiihrung 
BUS  dem  Serail"  by  Mozart,  and  the  Concert  Over- 
ture by  Kalliwoda  in  C.  We  noticed  as  especially 
good  the  string-quartette  and  the  horn.  This  way  of 
meeting  tojrether  for  the  love  of  music  solely  without 
an  eye  to  the  dollar  is  a  pleasant  sign  of  progress 
among  us.  We  hope  the  B.  M.  C.  will  flourish  and 
prosper,  and  by  giving  such  fine  entertainments  as 
this  was,  do  their  share  in  the  good  work  of  improv- 
ing public  taste.  They  have  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes.  *t 


Orchestral  Union. — We  regret  to  have  lost  the 
last  afternoon  concert,  which  offei-ed  unusual  attrac- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  the  programme  which  we 
subjoin.  We  learn  that  the  house  was  crowded 
again. 

1.  Overture — Der  Freyschutz TVeber 

2.  Marcia  Funebre Chopin 

(Arranged  for  the  Orchestral  Union)  by  G.  Kopitz. 

3    Symphony  No.  1 IJeethoven 

4.  Les    Preludes Lsizt 

5.  Selections  from  Huguenots Meyerbeer 

The  next  concert  we  are  promised  Mendelssohn's  Symphony, 

No- 1 ;  Suppo's  Overture, ''The   Farmer  and    the  Poet."  Ro- 
manza  "L'Eclair,"  and  Lanner's  Concert  Waltz  ''Jubel." 


glnsi^al  Correspnhttu. 

New  Toek,  March  11. —  Before  this  letter 
reaches  you,  the  opera  company  lately  playing  in 
the  city  will  have  appeared  in  Boston.  The  season 
here  has  been  totally  successful  until  the  last  week 
when  the  receipts  fell  off  fearfully. 

Miss  Kellogg  has   been  the  chief  novelty  after  the 
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new  opera  Uii  Ballo  in  Mascliera.  She  sang  moder- 
ately well  on  the  occasion  of  her  debut,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  at  a  niatlne'o  performance  of  Linda  on 
Saturday.  The  opera  season  has  altogether  been 
the  longest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  our  Acade- 
my. The  new  opera  has  proved  a  genuine  success 
and  is  already  very  popular.  The  foreign  music 
dealers  have  sent  on  for  additional  copies  of  the 
score,  and  our  liome  dealers  have  given  commissions 
to  arrangers,  to  prepare  piano  arrangements  of  tlie 
principal  airs. 

Tlicre  has  been  considerable  concertising  of  late. 
Gustavo  Salter  has  given  two  matine'e  performances, 
both  of  which  were  well  attended  and  have  done  the 
pianist  much  credit.  Eapctti  the  violinist  and  ex- 
opera  conductor  gives  a  concert  to-night  at  Irving 
Hall,  at  which  his  daughter  sings  and  several  instru- 
mental soloists  assists.  To-morrow  Miss  Emma 
Rowcroft  gives  a  vocal  matine'e,  tlie  first  part  com- 
posed exclusively  of  sacred  music. 

As  the  first  of  May  approaches,  there  is  commo- 
tion and  agitation  among  church  choirs  and  many 
important  changes  will  take  i)lace  this  season.  At 
St  Stephen's  Eoman  Catholic  church,  where 
Charles  Wels  plays,  and  Isadora  Clark  sings,  there 
will  be  quite  a  revolution.  A  Signor  Speranza 
who  made  a  fiasco  at  the  Academy  of  Music  some 
months  ago  under  Strakosch's  regime,  will  take 
charge  of  the  choir  and  young  Morra,  a  son  of  the 
useful  Madame  Morra  who  takes  the  subordinate 
parts  in  the  operas  will  be  the  organist.  In  Episco- 
pal choirs  revolutions  will  be  numerous  and  com- 
plete. TliOVATOK. 

New  York,  March  12.— On  Friday  last  Mr. 
Satter  gave  a  second  Matine'e,  which  was,  however 
not  quite  as  well  attended  as  the  first  one.  Among 
the  audience  assembled,  however,  there  were  sundry 
very  restless  spirits,  who,  by  constantly  chang- 
ing their  seats,  or  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  close  by  the  piano,  and  consulting  about  the 
best  place,  not  only  annoyed  other  people  exceeding- 
ly, but  obliged  Mr.  Satter  to  make  a  very  inappro- 
priate pause  between  the  movements  of  the  piece  he 
was  playing.  This  latter  was  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
in  Liszt's  two-hand  arranjjement.  It  is  about  as  per- 
fect a  reproduction  of  the  orcliestra  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  piano  to  give,  and  Mr.  Satter  played  it  ex- 
quisitely. In  the  second  part  he  gave  Fantaisies  of 
his  own  on  the  Huguenots  and  Don  Pasquale  and  a 
banquet  of  short  pieces,  consisting  of  Chopin's  love- 
ly A  minor  waltz,  a  Midnight  Barcarole  by  J.  Hop- 
kins, a  very  pleasing  and  original  composition  in- 
deed, and  a  Ballade,  "Loreley,"  by  himself,  also  a 
striking  piece.  A  request  for  an  Improvisation  was 
handed  in,  but  with  no  effect  this  time.  And  indeed, 
one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  variety  and  many- 
sidedness  of  Mr.  Salter's  repertoire.  Technically, 
he  is  equally  successful  in  every  possible  style  of 
music,  whether  this  can  be  said  of  the  spirit  of  his 
interpretations,  every  one  must  judge  for  himself, 
and  by  his  own  feeling  and  taste. 

Another  Matinee  is  announced  for  next  Friday. 

A  Miss  Lesermann,  a  singer,  made  her  debut  last 
week  in  a  miscellaneous  concert  at  Irving  Hall, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  our  leading  artists.  Last 
evening  Sig.  Rapetti  brought  out  his  daughter.  Miss 
Cecilia  R.,  in  the  same  capacity  at  a  similar  concert, 
and  it  is  said  with  great  success.  A  third  vocal 
de'butante,  a  Miss  Emma  Rowcroft  made  her  appear- 
ance at  a  matine'e  this  afternoon.  Add  to  these  our 
two  new  oper.atie  acquisitions.  Misses  Hinckley  and 
Kellogg,  and  no  one  can  say  that  vocal  music  is  not 
flouiishing  among  us.  You  will  hear  from  other 
sources  of  charming  little  Miss  Kellogg's  succ  ,ss  in 
Linda.  She  seemed  just  made  for  the  part,  and  there 
is  something  so  winning  and  ladylike  about  her,  as 
if  she  had  just  stepped  from  our  midst  upon  the 
stage,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  her  progress  and  success.  — t  — 


rniLADiiU'HiA,  Makch  12.  —  Messrs.  Editors: 
The'preponderating  t.aste  of  this  musical  municipality 
appears  to  be  for  popular  orchestral  concerts ;  the 
Germania  Rehearsals  have  always  paid  ;  the  Prome- 
nade Concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music  were  always 
successful  ;  and  at  different  times  the  crowded  audi- 
ences that  greeted  GungI  and  Jullien,  show  proof 
that  the  efforts  of  a  well  trained  and  well  directed 
orchcsti'a  ai'c  sure  to  meet  with  appreciative  support 
and  enconragemeni  in  Philadelphia. 

On  Monday  next  a  series  of  popular  concerts,  after 
the  style  of  Jullien,  are  to  be  inanguaatcd  at  Concert 
Hall  ;  we  are  then  promised  the  production  of  the 
best  works  by  the  best  composers  ;  with  the  assistance 
at  limes  of  a  numerous  and  competent  chorus.  The 
management  of  affairs,  musical  and  fiiifincial,  is  to 
be  in  the  hnnds  of  Mr.  Engklke,  well  known  as  a 
musician  of  the  greatest  ability  and,  par  ercellfiice,  .as 
n  gentleman  He  has  in  his  po-;session  for  reproduc- 
tion the  best  part  of  tlie  orchestral  scores,  originally 
belonging  to  tlie  great  Jullien,  with  which  great  man 
he  was  long  associated  on  terras  of  tlie  most  friendly 
professional  inlim.icy.  Mr.  Engelke  certainly  brings 
ability  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment  to  the  under- 
taking, and  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  people  he  can 
make  these  concerts  a  great  and  permanent  success. 

The  monotony  pervading  our  musical  life  is  to  be 
agieeal)ly  relieved  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  short  season 
of  opera,  including  representations  of  "  La  Juive," 
"  Uii  Rallo  in  maschera,"  liy  way  of  novelty,  and 
the  old  stock  of  "  Martha  "  and  "  La  Traviata,"  by 
way  of  novelty,  too,  I  suppose.        *        *        *        * 

An  incorporated  institution  of  many  years  exist- 
ence liere  is  the  Quartette  party  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
M.,  on  Market  street,  on  an  afternoon  of  the  week, 
which,  since  I  write  from  Philadelphia  shall  be  name- 
less. Ml-.  M.,  has  the  finest  quartette  of  stringed 
instruments  perhaps  in  the  country;  his  repertoire,  of 
its  kind  and  its  way,  is  very  full  and  very  perfect; 
and  of  a  consequence  the  resident  talent  here  most 
do  congregate.  Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
drop  down  among  us  at  any  time,  you  must  get  the 
Directory,  or  call  on  the  Mayor,  who  being  a  religi- 
ous man  will  doubtless  direct  you  to  the  spot. 

Mercctis. 


Monroe,  Micti.,  Feb.  2.3. — The  celebration  of 
our  cherished  anniversary — Washington's  Birtli-day, 
was  not  confined  to  large  cities,  or  particular  sections 
of  the  country,  .and  if  we,  of  the  Western  country, 
outside  of  the  cities,  do  not  always  make  so  much  of 
a  show  of  our  enthusiasm  it  is  no  less  heart-felt  and 
earnest. 

Among  the  demonstrations  of  the  day  in  this  quiet 
little  city  was  the  concert  given  at  the  Seminary,  a 
programme  of  which  I  append,  which  was  received 
with  marked  favor  and  shows  I  think  a  good  degree 
of  conscientious  desire  for  good  music  in  a  Female 
Seminarv  as  also  the  manner  in  which  the  music  was 
received,  an  appreciation  of  music  above  the  dance- 
music  of  the  day. 

Part  I. 

1.  Duo — a  2  Pi.anos,  "Recollections" , 

Miss  Chandler  and  Mr.  Obamberlin. 

2.  Piano  Solo — Andante,  op.  32 TUalberg 

Miss  Gustine. 

3.  Vocal  Duett —  "Speed  My  Bark." Neukonim 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Chambcrlin. 

4.  Piano  Solo — "Yankee  Doodle" Strakosch 

Miss  Chandler. 

5.  Song — "Friend  of  the  Brave" Calcott 

Mr.  Chamherlin. 
Pabt  II. 

1.  Piano  Solo — Sonata,  op  26 Beethoven 

1  Andante.      2  Marcia  funebre.     3  Allegro. 
Mr.  Chamberlin. 

2   Vocal  Duett — "Swallow's  Farewell" Kucken 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlin. 

3.  Piano  Solo— "Moise." Thalberg 

Mi.^s  Chandler. 

4.  Song — "  Our  Native   Song," Russell 

Mr.  Chamberlin. 

5.  Piano  Solo — "Silver  Spring" Mason 

Mr.    Chamberlin. 

The  city  paper  in  speaking  of  the  concert  uses  the 
following  language  : — 

The  Concert  at  the  Seminary. — The  concert 
at  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  on  Friday  evening 
last,  given  by  Prof  Chamberlin  and  his  pupils,  in 
honor  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  U.  C.  D. 
Societv,  was  very  largely  attended,  and  was  a  pleas- 
ant affair.  The  study  liall  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  performances  both  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin and  his  pupils.  Misses  Chandler  and  Gustine, 
were  excellent.  The  "  Swallow's  Farewell,"  sung 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  was  excellently  done, 


and  by  rerincst  was  repeated.  "Our  Nalive  Song," 
and  "  liorkcl  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  were  both 
well  performed  by  Mr.  Chamberlin.  C. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Feu.  27. —  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  read  at  Mechanic's 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  inst.,  by  Prof  Rus- 
sell of  Lancaster,  with  Mendelssohn's  music  wdiich 
was  performed  by  a  select  choir  and  by  Mr.  13.  D. 
Allen  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dame,  pianists.  The  reading 
did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  large  audience, 
but  the  music  was  exceedingly  well  performed,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Allen,  to  whose  direction  it  had  been  in- 
trusteil. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Mozart  Society  gave  a 
concert  for  ttie  benefit  of  a  pet  object  of  our  charities, 
the  Orplians'  Home,  and  a  most  successful  concert  it 
was.  Under  Mr.  l^rosl's  direction  tlie  choruses  went 
off  finely,  It  is  rare  to  hear  them  sung  with  such 
expression,  and  in  such  excellent  time.  The  singers, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  took  them  up  readily, 
and  sang  in  truth,  with  "  spirit  and  understanding." 
We  must  mention,  as  especially  good,  the  "  Won- 
derful" chorus,  A/l  we  like  Sheep,  Behold  llie  Lamb  of 
God,  and  the  Ilallehijah,  which  always  carries  in- 
spiration with  it.  Mr.  Stocking  sang  Comfort  ye, 
with  smoothness,  and  correct  execution  ;  also,  Tltou 
shall  dash  them.  Mrs.  Pierce's  musical  alto,  with 
more  earnestness  of  manner,  would  have  made  us 
pleasurably  remember  0  thou  that  tellest.  Mr.  Law- 
rence gave  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
with  very  good  effect.  Miss  I'lskc  sang  well  in 
Rejoice  (jrealhi ;  ^r\(\,  I  know  that  viij  Redeemer  livetk, 
that  great  song  of  faith,  she  sang  as  one  feeling  its 
might}'  truths.  Miss  Muzzy,  whom  we  heard  for 
the  first  time,  sang  Come  unto  Ilim  with  much  sweet- 
ness, but  there  was  a  lack  of  correct  intonation. 
Mrs.  Hill's  He  was  despised,  was  one  of  the  fine 
things  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Sargent,  a  new-comer, 
astonished  and  pleased  all  by  his  artistic  rendering  of 
Whij  do  the  nations,  and  The  Trumpet  shall  sound. 
One  rarely  hears  recitatives  better  sung  than  they 
were  by  most  of  the  singers.  The  orchestra,  fifteen 
members,  rendered  effcient  aid  under  Mr.  Burt's  di- 
rection, and  Mrs.  Hammond's  piano-accompaniments 
were  deservedly  commended. 

Popular  and  patriotic  concerts  are  the  fashion  this 
week.  Miss  Lizzie  Heywood  and  Master  Eentz 
appear  at  one  to-morrow  night.  A  concert  l>y  resi- 
dent talent  will  be  announced  ne.xt  week,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  added  to  the  Kansas  contributions.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  give  the  last  concert  of 
their  series  on  Friday  evening,  with  Mrs.  Kempton 
vocalist.  Their  programme  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
mark.  It  contains,  however  Mozart's  Clarinctte 
Quintette,  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  Adagio.         S. 


Another  American  Singer. 

In  the  Sir/nale,  (Leipsic)  we  find  llie  following  no- 
tice of  Miss  Jenny  Busk  a  young  lady  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  has  been  studying  music  for  eight  years  in 
Germany. 

The  cantatrice,  Miss  Jenny  Busk,  a  young  Am- 
erican, who  has  finished  her  studies  in  the  conserva- 
tory at  Leipsic,  has  lately  attracted  much  notice. 
We  remember  that  this  genuine  child  of  the  New 
World  excited  already,  while  at  school,  extraordin- 
ary hopes,  which  now  seem  about  to  be  realized,  as 
she  has  lately  snng  in  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leipsic  with  great  success,  as  we  learn  from  the  re- 
ports now  before  us.  Dr.  E.  Baldamus  speaks,  in 
the  Cothen  Gazette,  concerning  her  concert  given  on 
the  12th  of  December,  as  follows  : — "This  cantatrice 
unites  all  excellencies  of  a  good  school  with  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  pure  and  certain  intonation,  perfect  control 
over  her  means,  symmetric  formation  of  sound,  ex- 
treme purity  and  elegance  of  the  colorature,  noble 
tact  in  the  accents  of  her  performance,  and,  above 
all,  the  spirit  of  a  clear  perception,  together  with  an 
enlhusiast  appreciation  of  tlie  art  and  tlie  composi- 
tion. We  desire  that  Miss  Busk  should  appear  be- 
fore a  Leii)sic  public  and  grant  them  tlie  enjoyment 
of  her  fine  talents." 
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Paris. —  At  the  Theatre  Imperial  Italien,  The 
Barber,  II  Matrimonio  Segreto  and  Don  Giovanni 
have  heen  given  lately.  The  Gazette  Musicale  says 
that  Mozart's  chefd'  ceuvre  demands  an  ensemhle  of 
artists  very  difficult  to  be  found,  and  that  the  cast 
this  year  left  much  to  be  desired  in  several  roles. 
Mme.  Pence  alone  was  complete  in  tliat  of  Donna 
Anna.  M'Ue  Marie  Battu  gave  with  much  taste 
and  life  the  part  of  Zerlina.  M'Ue  Dalmondi  who 
niade  her  debut  as  Donna  Elvira  had  a  feeble  or  ex- 
hausted voice,  with  no  medium  tones,  sinpinf?  true 
however,  —  a  great  quality.  Gardoni  and  Zucchini 
filbd  well  the  parts  of  don  Ottavio  and  Leporello. 
As  for  Mario,  he  was  entirely  Don  Juan  in  his 
splendid  black  dress  a  la  Henri  II.,  in  his  sword,  his 
cane  and  in  the  serenade  Deh !  vieni  alia  Jinestra 
which  he  sang  deliciously. 

He  seemed  however  to  care  but  little  for  the  rest 
and  sang  the  Fin  che  dal  vino  almost  like  couplets  in  a 
vaudeville,  rather  spoken  than  sung.  But  what  odd 
stage  play  had  he  conceived  for  tiie  finale  of  the  first 
act?  Instead  of  the  sword  he  has  only  a  poniard, 
with  which  he  threatens  Leporello,  and,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  general  tumult,  when  every  body  is 
against  him,  his  valet  brings  him  two  enormous  pis- 
tols, beautiful  works  of  art,  no  doubt,  but  which,  in 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  that  epoch,  produce  a 
very  singular  effect.  Why  does  not  Mario  under- 
stand tliat  Don  Juan  and  the  revolver  ought  to  liave 
nothing  in  common  1  Why  not  a  rifled  cannon  1 
The  masked  trio  was  encored,  (just  as  it  always  is 
here)  and  Mme.  Penco  was  complimented  with  a 
bouquet. 

Leipsic. — The  Neue  Zeitschrift  reports  that  "In  a 
concert  given  by  F.  Menzel  in  the  Schiitzenhaus,  Mr. 
Carl  Hause  from  Boston  took  part.  He  played  only 
compositions  of  his  own,  and  was  applauded  for 
the  mechanical  dexterity  which  he  displayed  and 
which  is  quite  commendable.  AVe  refrain  from  say- 
ing more  until  we  have  heard  him  in  works  of  otiier 
composers." 

London. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  Fra  Diavolo  has 
been  produced  with  M'lle  Parepa  as  Zerlina. 
Wallace's  Amher  Witch  was  announced  as  to  follow. 
At  the  Royal  English  Opera,  Stoepel's  Hiawatha 
was  brought  out  (Feb.  U)  by  Miss  Pyne  and  Har- 
rison with  Mad.  Stoepel,  (Matilda  Heron)  as  reader 
of  the  poem.  The  Musical  World  speaks  favorably 
of  the  composition.  Balfe's  Satanella  followed  with 
Miss  Pyne  and  Harrison.  Concerts  are  numerous. 
The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James'  Hall 
gave  a  programme  made  up  entirely  of  Beethoven. 
The  Musical  Woi-ld  says  of  it: 

The  entire  programme  was  devoted  to  Beethoven, 
and  comprised  no  less  than  four  chefs  d'  ceuvre  of  the 
great  "  tone-poet " — two  for  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.  The  Quartete  in  C 
major  (op.  59),  which  has  been  already  heard  at 
these  concerts  (Nov.  14,  1S59),  and  is  the  last  of  the 
three  deaicated  to  Count  Rasoumowski,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  and,  as  all  our  readers  know, 
one  of  the  most  strikingly  original  of  the  stringed 
compositions  of  the  great  master.  Enough  to  say 
that  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Vieuxtemps,  Ries. 
Schreurs  and  Piatti,  the  performance  left  nothing  for 
the  most  fastidiously  hypercritical  taste  to  desire.  So 
in  the  trio  in  C  minor  for  violin,  viola  and  violon- 
cello (the  last  of  four),  which  was  equally  faultless  in 
execution,  and  made  a  worthy  commencement  to  the 
second  part,  the  performers  being  summoned  forward 
at  the  end. 

To  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  the  musical  public  is 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  resuscitation  of 
Beetlioven's  latest  piano-forte  solos — the  envy  and 
despair  of  ihose  with  less  intellectual  grasp  and  man- 
ipulative skill  who  consequently  pronounced  these 
works  .as  meaningless  and  unplayable  —  the  truth 
being  that  they  lacked  the  comprehension  to  under- 
stand and  the  fingers  to  execute  such  wholly  excep- 
tional compositions.     Opus  1 1 1 — the  thirty-second  and 


last  of  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven^was  introduced  by 
Miss  Goddard  some  time  since  at  one  of  her  memor- 
able soire'ts,  and  its  reproduction  at  the  Monday  Pop- 
ular Concerts  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  in- 
terest, the  op.  109  (E  major)  having  been  so  well  re- 
ceived in  March  last  year.  That  the  expectation 
formed  was  by  no  means  deceived  may  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  know  how  thorough  a  mis- 
tress of  her  part  is  Miss  Goddard,  the  audience  show- 
ing the  most  strict  attention  and  the  warmest  appre- 
ciation of  this  truly  magnificent  sonata,  after  her 
matchless  execution  of  which  she  was  unaniinously 
recalled  into  the  orchestra  and  applauded  with  the 
heartiest  enthusiasm. 

The  last  piece  formed  an  appropriate  climax  to  the 
very  admiralile  selection  of  the  evening, — every  note 
of  the  now  familiar  Krcutzer  sonata  being  etijoyed 
to  the  full  and  applauded  to  the  echo.  Indeed  it  has 
rarely  been  our  lot  to  listen  to  such  a  marvellously 
spirited  performance — Miss  Goddard  and  M.  Vieux- 
temps outshining  even  themselves,  and  both  being 
ing  recalled  at  the  end. 


Father  Kemp'.s  Old  Folks. —  An  American 
entertainment  without  the  nigger  element  is  a  novel- 
ty to  commence  with.  Here  we  li.ave  a  troupe  of 
minstrels,  wanting  the  conventional  blackened  faces 
and  red  ruled  shirts,  illustrating  the  various  actions 
and  passions  of  humanity  by  the  power  of  music, 
and  making  themselves  agreeable  without  bones, 
banjos,  and  muscular  contortions.  Father  Kemp's 
Old  Folks  have  the  least  possible  pretentions  to  any- 
tliine  out  of  the  way.  Their  sole  peculiarity  consists 
in  their  costume,  which  professes  to  be  that  of  "one 
hundred  years  ago,"  and  which  certainly  look  odd 
enough  to  belong  to  a  century  or  two  more  remote. 
The  troup  consists  of  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
part  forming  tlie  orchestra,  part  chorus,  and  a  few 
soaring  into  the  empyrean  of  single  voices.  The 
orchestra  is  not  very  powerful,  nor  is  the  choral  force 
remarkable  for  its  strength,  but  they  sing  and  play 
well  together,  and  Father  Kemp  marshals  them  in  a 
skilful  manner.  Of  the  solo  singers  we  must  speci- 
distingnish  from  the  rest  Miss  Emma  J.  Nichols, 
"the  favorite  young  American  vocalist,"  as  she  is 
styled,  who  may  without  violence,  though  young,  be 
denominated  the  vocal  soul  of  the  Old  Folks.  Miss 
Nichols  has  a  very  fine,  powerful  contralto  voice  of 
peculiarly  telling  quality,  and  which  she  manages 
with  sufficient  ease,  although  apparently  without  much 
art.  To  a  real  vocaliser  such  a  voice  would  prove 
an  immediate  fortune.  The  young  lady  is  an  im- 
mense favorite  already  with  the  audience  of  the 
lower  room  at  St.  James's  Hall,  where  the  Old 
Folks  are  now  exhibiting,  and  gives  some  of  her 
songs  nishtly — more  especially  "  The  captain  with 
the  whiskers,"  with  an  eflTect  hardly  to  be  described. 
The  rest  of  the  company  do  not  number  among  them 
any  Sims,  Reeveses  or  Louisa  Pyncs. 


Verdi  in  Parliament. — Our  readers  who  now 
and  then  hum  "  II  Balen,"  "  La  mia  Letizia,"  and 
dozens  of  other  popular  melodies,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Verdi,  who  is  an  ardent  liberal  (not  repub- 
lican) politician,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Italian  parliament.  Through  the  spirited  medium  of 
Renter's  telegraph,  we  have  received  an  anticipatory 
report  of  his  maiden  speech,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Care  campaqne  e  i-oi  teneri  amici,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  on  the  parliamentary  statre  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try, and  I  trust  my  humble  efforts  may  be  instrumen- 
tal introducing  concord  and  harmony  in  our  deliber- 
ations, and  composing  our  fears.  Let  us,  amici  miei, 
act  together  in  concert,  and  soon  our  beloved  Italia 
will  no  longer  be  a  Traviota  among  nations.  Under 
the  guidance  of  our  Re  Galantuomo,  we  will  also 
soon  free  la  Bella  Venezia  from  Austrian  tyrants, 
and  when  he  cries  to  us,  "Suivez  moi"  and  "  Vieni  in 
Roma,"  let  our  response  as  a  band  of  brothers,  be 
Guerra,  guerra  !  and  if  our  words  are  piano  let  our 
blows  be  forte,  so  that  the  finale  of  our  operations 
may  be  a  blaze  of  triumph,  such  as  II  Signor  Bunn, 
mio  caro  amico  Inqhs,  never  dreamed  of  in  his  most 
poetic  flights.  With  such  a  leader  and  conductor  as 
Viilore  Emmanuele  and  chefs  d'attaqucVike  Garibaldi, 
Cialdini,  Persano,  and  other  great  warlike  artists,  we 
must  succeed ;  and  .though  the  Pope  and  Francis 
Joseph,  on  the  score  of  some  of  my  works  being  pro- 
duced in  Rome  and  Venice,  style  me  a  double  b.ase 
traitor,  my  aria  d'inlrala  shall  ever  be  Viva  V  Italia 
Unita.  Let  us  repeal  overtures  on  any  other  terms, 
either  from  foreign,  royal,  and  imperi.al  managers,  or 
the  sediziosi  noci  of  Bombastic  bravoes  and  reaction- 
ary prompters.  This  speech  which  was  delivered  in 
recitative,  excited  the  greatest  /(vrore,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  so  excited,  that  for  several  minutes  the 
cries  of  "Bravo"  and  "encore"  shook  the  building. — 
Liverpool  Porcupine. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Speak  to  thj  lone  one  now.     Sonjj  and  Chorus. 

Fred.  Wilson.  25 

A  sweet  song,  nightly  encored  at  Wilson  and,  Morris' 
minstrels. 

Angel  of  youth.    (L'angc  des  jeunes  fillcs.)    Song. 

Concone.  25 

A  charming    French   Romance,   well  adapted  for 
young  French  students. 

Go  from   the   city.     (Delia  Citta.)     Terzetto  in 

Verdi's  "  Un  hallo  in  masckera."  50 

One  of  the  finest  ensemble  pieces  in  the  Opera.     All 
the  other  gems  are  also  published. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Yankee  Doodle.     Varied  by 


A.  Buumhach.  35 


There  has  long  been  wanting  just  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  venerable  air,  as  is  here  furnished.  It  is 
written  for  the  great  mass  of  playprs.  Those  wanting 
elaborate  arrangements-will  find  those  of  Charles  Vos3 
and  Krug  both  interesting  and  brilliant. 

Kyrie  from  Mozart's  12tli  Mass.  4  hds.  Rimhault.  15 

Bona  nobis  pacae.  "  "         15 


The  marvellous  -works. 


15 


15 


Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.       "  * 

Very  simple  arrangements. 
God  save  the  Queen.     Varied.         A.  Baumhack.  35 

An  excellent  arrangement  of  medium  difficulty. 
Union  Quadrille.  J.  S.  Knight.  35 

Fine,  spirited  music,  calling  to  mind  some  of 
Strauss' vigorous  strains  with  whose  best  Quadrilles 
the  author  is  evidently  familiar.  It  is  composed  for 
the  Union  Sociable  and  is  first  rate  to  dance  by.  Fig- 
ures are  added. 

Morceau  de  Concert  en  forme  de  Polonaise. 

B.  A.   Wollenhaupt.  75 

The  last  of  a  series  of  four  compositions  which  have 
heen  announced  through  these  columns.  The  good 
Pianists  all  over  the  States  cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  these  pieces.  They  will  soon  be  heard  in  Exhibi- 
tions, Concerts,  in  the  music-room  of  the  professor 
and  the  parlor  of  the  fashionable  dilettante. 

Books. 

DiTSON  &  Co's  Standard  Opera  Librettos, 

each  25 

The  librettos  of  twenty-three  Standard  Operas  are 
now  published  of  this  admirable  Series,  rendered  pop- 
ular by  their  correctness  of  text,  excellence  of  typog- 
raphy, and  convenience  of  size.  During  the  present 
season  of  opei'a  in  this  city  thej'  have  been  found 
quite  indispensable  with  those  who  sought  to  enjoy, 
understandingly,  the  performance;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  all  other  localities  they  will  be  found 
equally  de?ir:ible.  They  contain  an  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish text,  an  epitome  of  the  plot,  and  the  music  of  all 
the  principal  Airs. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expenpe  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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II  Giuramento. 

In  the  year  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  blank 
A  lady  performed  a  most  singular  prank, 
For  against  all  precedents  anywhere  heard, 
The  female  in  question  did  keep  her  word  ; 

Which  fact  is  so  queer, 

You  may  fancy  to  hear 
How  such  a  phenomenon  chanced  to  appear. 

Taormina  (the  name  of  a  town  you  must  know, 
In  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  put  down  just  so. 
And  not,  as  Librettos  might  lead  you  to  think, 
A  man  or  a  woman,  or  something  to  drinkj 

Taormina,  I  say, 

A  Sicilian  cite. 
Was  the  scene  one  time  of  a  brilliant  soir6e ; 
Though  if  the  Academy  shows  it  up  fair 
I'm  not  very  sorry  I  wasn't  asked  there, 
For  it  seems  a  witch  Sabbath  of  frightful  old  girls 
With  very  thick  ankles  and  very  false  curls, 
And  gents  who,  unvouched  for  as  princes  and  earls. 
Would  show  a  clear  cross  between  cut-throats  and  churls. 

You'd  be  frightennd  to  meet 

Such  a  set  in  the  street. 
If  the  watchman,  per  custom,  was  far  from  his  beat. 
Which  leads  us  to  drop  this  small  inquiry,  in  — 
Why  choruses  always  are  ugly  as  sin? 
But  while  Sicily's  upper-ten  belledom  and  beaux, 
Are  singing  away  more  or  less  through  the  nose, 
Viscardo  (Brignoli)  stark  straddles  ahead. 
With  his  larynx  of  silver,  and  pedals  of  lead. 

And  makes  a  great  show 

Of  sighing  and  wo. 
About  an  old  sweetheart,  lost  some  time  ago. 
Yet  methinks  all  his  grief  ^may  be  all  in  my  eye, 
For  he's  having  a  very  good  time  on  the  sly, 
With  a  much  fairer  lady,  bight  Colson,  that  is 
Elaisa — which  seems  the  Italian  for  Liz — 
Who's  thick  too  with  Count  Manfred,  uuprincipled  dame! 
She's  flirting  with  both  in  a  deep  double  game! 

And  when  caught  making  eyes 

At  the  wrong  man,  she  lies, 
And  says  she's  but  thinking  of  .dad  in  the  skies, 

And  a  Vow  to  be  paid, 

An  incognito  maid. 
Who  saved  that  papa  in  a  John  Brownish  raid. 
But  no  one  was  good  in  that  dissolute  day. 
For  the  Count,  too,  behaves  like  a  perfect  rou6, 
Quite  horrid  to  see  in  a  gent  fianc6 ! 

Now  a  certain  Brunoro.  at  singing  a  stick. 

But  in  mouthing  and  gestures,  the  very  old  Nick, 

Hates  Bianca,  Manfredo's  intended  that  is, 

Since  in  stoaling  a  kiss,  he  got  slapped  on  the  phiz, 

So  he  hints  the  new  bride  that  his  countship  has  got, 

Is  the  same  girl  that  Viscardo  is  trying  to  spot, 

Then,  to  add  to  the  fun, 

Tells  Eliza  she's  Uoiie, 
For  her  lover  is  oil  and  her  rival  has  won. 
Thus,  when  the  fond  pair  try  to  bill  and  to  coo, 
They  suddenly  get  in  no  end  of  a  stew, 
For  Eliza  pops  iu,  like  a  jealous  old  shrew, 

And  cries  with  great  gout 

For  the  Count  and  his  crew 
To  settle  the  hash  of  the  amorous  two. 
But  just  as  you  wait  for  the  mischief's  own  row, 
She  finds  that  Bianca's  the  girl  of  her  vow, 
Whom  she's  bound  to  befriend  though  thick  and  through  thin ! 
So  you  see  what  a  pickle  Eliza  is  in ! 

Then  she  dowses  her  jib, 

Tells  a  whopping  big  fib. 
And  the  Count  rests  content  with  his  destinate  rib. 
When  the  men,  in  the  notion  that  everything's  right, 
Stir  their  stumps  to  go  off  on  a  jolly  good  fight. 

But  Cupid  soon  after  will  put  in  his  oar. 
And  get  the  poor  lovers  in  troubls  once  more. 

So  Viscardo  the  true. 

As  from  battle  he  flew, 
Blust  needs  sends  his  ladya  a  small  billet-doux, 
Which  gets  to  Manfredo  and  gives  him  the  cue. 
Why  won't  swains  be  content  with  whispers  and  busses, 
And  not  send  these  letters  to  got  them  in  fusses! 
For  the  Count  works  his  soul  to  a  terrible  fume, 
And  :huts  up  his  bride  in  his  family  tomb. 


And  thereupon  asks,  with  politeness  surprisin' 
She'd  drink  to  his  health  in  a  cup  of  cold  pisiu! 
But  Eliza  is  minding  her  P's  and  her  Q's, 
And  ber  friend,  by  her  aid.  prussic  acid  eschews, 
Takes  Daffy's  elixir  and  gets  agood  snooze. 

But  oh  I  lackaday ! 

There's  the  dickens  to  pay  I 
Eliza  won  t  live  when  her  beau's  gone  away, 
And  thinks  that  her  hopes  will  be  satisfied  wholly 
If  she  could  only  die  by  the  hand  of  Brignoli! 

So  tells  fib  number  three, 

Says  she  killed  his  Amie, 
And  gets  stabbed  by  her  sweetheart  as  pat  as  can  be. 
But,  — all  lady-killers  take  note  if  you  please,  — 
This  slaughtering  damsels  is  not  the  right  cheese 

For  just  after  the  bloW( 

When  the  victim  cries  "  0," 
Bianca  wakes  up  and  asks  what's  the  go ; 
So  Vi.seardo  finds  out  in  his  folly  and  fury 
He's  like  to  be  tried  by  a  Coroner'sjury. 
Then  Colson,  before  she  goes  otf  in  a  fit, 
Wants  Brignoli  to  pet  her  a  little  wee  bit ; 

But  he's  under  a  ban, 

The  unfortunate  man! 
Either  acting  's  a  science  he  never  could  span, 
Or  public  affection  is  not  in  his  plau, 
So  poor  Colson  dies  in  the  best  way  she  can. 

MORAL. 

The  point  of  this  tale 

Remember!  don't  fail! 
It  may  save  you  from  premature  kicking  the  pail  — 
DonH  sioear .'  yea  and  nay  are  the  best  institutions, 
And  '(IS  fearfully  rash  to  make  good  resolutions .' 

And  ladies  !  take  warning  besides,  from  the  rhyme. 
Don't  favor  txoo  lovers  at  any  one  time ! 

You'll  be  sure  to  be  hurt, 

If  so  greedy  a  flirt ; 
And  between  the  two  stools  you  will  fall  in  the  dirt ! 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketclies  of  French  Musical  History. 

IX,  {Continued.') 

Opera. 

1700—1800. 

June  8th,  1781,  another  fire  destroyed  the  new 
opera  hall  of  the  Palais-Koyal.  As  after  the 
last  work  of  Ra,meau,  so,  one  may  say,  after  that 
of  Gluok,  the  fire  was  determined  to  prevent 
that  vaulted  roof  still  echoing  to  the  sublime  ac- 
cords of  the  master,  from  being  long  profaned  by 
the  vulgar  and  paltry  airs  of  his  unworthy  rivals. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  twenty-one  human  bodies  were 
found  in  the  ruins.  Three  capuchins  perished 
victims  to  their  duty.  Rey,  chief  of  the  orches- 
tra, saved  with  great  difBculty  the  score  of  his 
Coronis  from  the  flames,  aud  Lefebre,  the  libra- 
rian, faithful  to  his  post  in  the  danger,  did  not 
quit  the  spot  until  the  last  manuscript  had  been 
placed  in  safety.  Opera,  houseless  for  sixty-six 
days,  found  a  refuge  iu  the  hall  of  the  Menus- 
plaisirs,  where  the  Devbi  du  village  and  then 
Echo  el  Narcisse  were  reproduced.  Lenoir,  the 
architect  went  rapidly  on  with  a  new  building ; 
and  in  less  than  three  months  finished  the  theatre 
of  the  PoHe-Saini-Mariin,  which  was  opened  to 
the  public  Oct.  27,  1781. 

To  recompense  Lenoir,  the  queen,  who  had 
just  given  birth  to  a  Dauphin,  granted  him  the 
order  of  St.  Michel,  and  a  pension  of  6,000 
livres. 

From  this  time  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the 


principal  successful  works  performed  at  the  Acad- 
emic Royale,  were : 

1.  CoUnette  a  la  Com;  by  Gretry,  Jan  1,  1782. 

2.  Renaud,  by  Sacchini,  an  Italian  composer,  be- 
friended by  the  Queen. 

3.  Didon,  by  Piccini,  in  which  Madame  Saint-Hu- 
berti  gained  real  triumphs. 

4.  La  Caravane  du  Caire,  text  by  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  music  by  Gretry. 

5.  Les  Dana'ides,  music  by  Salieri,  pupil  of  Gluck 
(1784). 

6.  Le  Desa-teiir,  a  delicious  ballad,  by  Maximilian 
Gardel. 

7.  Panurge,  a  happy  work  of  the  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence and  Gretry. 

8.  La  Toison  d'or,  text  Desviaux,  music  Vogel, 
(1786). 

9.  CEdipe  a  Colone,  a  magnificent  success  for  Guil- 
lard  (text),  Sacchini  and  the  actor  Cheron. 

10.  Tavane,  opera  in  5  acts,  text  Beaumarchais, 
music  Salieri  (1787). 

11.  Zc  roi  Iheodore,  by  Paisiello,  followed  by  Che- 
rabini,  -who  was  then  beating  between  the  styles  of 
Piccini  and  Gluck. 

12.  Les  Prrtendus,  by  Lemoync,  an  opera  the  suc- 
cess of  which  caused  Sacchini  to  die  of  chagrin 
in  his  despair  at  seeing  the  Queen  forced  to  support, 
to  his  detriment,  a  French  rival. 

13.  Finally,  the  DemopJwn  of  Vogel;  this  opera 
had  a  posthumous  success,  as  in  case  of  the  (Edipe 
a  Colone,  and  in  our  own  times  Les  Puritanis  of  Bel- 
lini, and  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,  of  Herold. 

Vogel,  worn  out  by  disappointment,  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  ;  he  had  waited  seven  years  to 
see  the  ninth  performance  of  the  Toison  d'or,  a 
score  of  much  merit,  dedicated  to  Gluck.  Dau- 
vergne,  director  of  the  opera,  had  advanced  him 
the  money  for  his  manuscript,  to  get  him  out  of 
trouble.  Meantime,  from  1782,  Louis  XVI.  had 
paid  attention  to  the  Academic ;  he  began  by 
reducing  to  the  half  its  excessive  cost,  and,  in 
1784,  he  established  a  number  of  prizes  for  ope- 
ratic texts.  Then  he  bought  the  theatre  of  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin,  laid  a  stamp  upon  music,  the 
revenue  of  which  went  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  school  of  singing  and  declamation  established 
by  the  Baron  de  Breteuil ;  and  in  1787,  issued  a 
set  of  wise  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
theatre.  But  the  tempest's  voice  was  heard  al- 
ready growling  in  the  distance;  Sept.  20,  1791, 
the  royal  family  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  the 
opera.     The  play  was  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  revolutionary  period  had  begun.  July 
30,  1790,  the  actors  of  the  opera  executed,  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Prise  de  la  Bastille, 
a  sort  of  musical  drama  by  Marc  Antoine  Desau- 
giers.  A  profitable  reproduction  of  Raraeau's 
Castor  and  Pollux,  retouched  by  Caudeille,  took 
place  June  14,  1791 ;  the  liberty  of  the  theatres 
was  proclaimed  in  the  laws  of  the  January  13 
and  March  2  following. 

The  actors'  names  were,  for  the  first  time, 
printed  upon  the  posters,  on  occasion  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Offrande  a  la  Liherte,  an  opera- 
ballet,  by  Pierre  Gardel  and  Gossec.  It  was  a 
putting  in  action  of  the  Marsellaise,  Mile.  Mail- 
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lanl,  planed  upon  a  small  mountain,  representing 
Liberty. 

From  the  1st  of  April,  1  702,  tlie  city  of  Paris 
ceded  the  opera  to  citizens  Francoeur  and  Celle- 
rier,  and  in  1793,  —  that  year  of  dark  memories, 
—  Hebert  made  out  a  list  of  22  names,  which 
held  the  members  of  the  opera  within  due  limits 
by  the  fear  of  the  scaffold.  They  played  the 
TriompJie  de  la  Repuhlique,  by  Chenier ;  Siege  de 
Thionvitle,  by  Jadin  ;  Apotlieose  dc  Blarat  et  de 
Lepelletier,  executed  upon  the  boulevard  in  front 
ot  the  opera  hou.se.  Suddenly,  Sept.  16th,  Fran- 
cceur  was  imprisoned  at  La  Force,  where  he 
remained  a  year  upon  an  accusation  of  having 
put  malicious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing 
out  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  the  Passion  de 
Jesus  Christ.  Sixteen  persons  belonging  to  the 
theatre  perished  by  violence  from  1792  to  1794. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sanguinary  horrors,  was 
celebrated  in--Kotre  Dame,  Dec.  10,  1793,  ia 
Fete  de  la  Raison  et  de  la  Liberie,  in  which  the 
beautiful  Madame  Sophie  Momoro,  the  wife  of  a 
bookseller,  was  forced  by  her  husband  to  repre- 
sent the  principal  part.  The  unhappy  creature 
wept  with  vexation,  and  shivered,  naked  to  the 
public  gaze,  the  thermometer  being  below  freez- 
ing point.  Next  day  at  four  o'clock  was  a  second 
performance,  which  terminated  in  a  veritable  orgie 
and  in  bacchanalian  excesses  of  the  lowest  kind. 

In  1794  were  pla}'ed  Horalius  Codes,  by  Ar- 
nault and  Mehul ;  a  Sans  Culoltide,  in  5  acts,  a 
lyric  medley,  by  Maline  and  Porta,  under  the 
title  of  the  Reunion  du  10  Aout ;  and  the  Rosiere 
republicaine,  by  Marechal  and  Gretry.  On  the 
8th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  Louis  David,  the 
painter,  and  Maximilian  Robespierre  had  caused 
to  be  performed  an  ambulatory  ballet  in  the  pub- 
lic squares,  entitled  Fete  a  I' Etre  supreme,  (Festi- 
val in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being  !).  A  hymn, 
text  by  Desorgues,  music  by  Gosseo,  beginning 
with  the  words,  Pere  de  l' Universe,  was  distribu- 
ted gratis  in  thousands  of  copies  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

That  was  a  time  of  hymns  of  every  sort ;  le 
Chant  du  depart  by  J.  Chenier  and  Mehul,  was 
contrasted  with  the  Reveil  du  peuple,  music  by 
Pierre  Gaveaux.  A  decree  of  Jan.  4,  1796  for- 
bade the  singing  of  the  latter  piece,  as  being 
tainted  with  royallsm. 

That  was  surely  an  extraordinary  period  in 
which  we  find  behind  the  scenes  of  the  opera, 
the  Marquis  de  Louvais,  performing  the  functions 
of  assistant  machinist,  Perne  and  Villoteau,  men 
worthy  of  seats  in  the  Institute,  reduced  to  the 
humble  employment  of  singing  in  choruses. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  architects 
Cellerier  and  Fontaine  caused  the  busts  of  Marat 
and  Lepelletier,  which  had  been  placed  (Oct.  23, 
1793,)  in  the  proscenium  of  the  opera,  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  Aug.  7,  following,  the  theatre  was 
transferred  to  the  Rue  Richeheu,  upon  the  site  of 
the  hotel  Louvais,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  dated  April  14,  1794. 

It  is  said  that  Henriot,  a  believer  in  the  use- 
lessness  of  reading,  had  expressed  the  hope,  in 
supporting  this  proposition,  that  through  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  building  so  likely  to  be  destroyed  bv 
fire,  his  horrible  motion  to  burn  the  Library, 
might  thus  be  effected. 

With  the  change  of  place  the  opera  changed 
its  name  to  Theatre  des  Arts.  Now,  for  the  first, 
seats  were  placed  in  the  parterre.  Masked  balls 
were  introduced  Dec.   20,  1796,  but  no  novelty 


was  produced  during  the  sixteen  months  from 
Aug.  10,  1795  to  Jan.  17,  1797.  On  this  day 
Gretry  obtained  a  splendid  success  by  his  Anac- 
reon,  which  was  produced  with  the  celebrated 
singer.  Lays.  Worthy  of  remark  were  an  air  of 
the  tyrant  Polycrate,  sung  by  Adrien,  and  a  solo 
for  clarinet,  played  to  perfection  by  Lefevre. 
The  public  became  gradually  disgusted  with  the 
eternal  performance  of  republican  plays,  and  the 
old  operas  again  came  upon  the  stage  ;  purified, 
however,  by  democratic  arrangers. 

July  28,  1798,  the  performances  were  sus- 
pended upon  occEsion  of  the  triumphal  entry  of 
the  works  of  art  from  Italy  —  the  plunder  of 
Gen.  Bonaparte.  The  entire  operatic  troop  fig- 
ured in  the  procession.  After  being  closed  some 
two  months,  the  theatre,  splendidly  refitted, 
opened  its  doors  again,  when  Mile.  Chevalier 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  part  of  Anti- 
gone. She  was  afl;erward  the  celebrated  Mad- 
ame Branchu. 

In  1799  the  concerts  of  Garat,  Rode  and  Du- 
vernoy  brought  receipts  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
francs. 

June  4,  Adrien,  by  Hoffman  and  Mehul,  had  a 
fair  reception;  Mehul  was  an  imitator  of  Gluck; 
he  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  height  which  he  after- 
wards attained.  The  salaries  of  the  premiers  su- 
jets,  which,  in  1776,  were  6,000  livres,  were  now 
raised  to  12,000  francs.  At  this  time  the  princi- 
pal singers  were  Cheron,  Lays,  Lainez,  and  Mesd- 
ames  Maillard,  Cheron  and  Latour;  dancers, 
Vestris,  Milon,  Gogon  and  Miles.  Clotilde,  Che- 
vigny  and  Gardel.  Catel  was  accompanist,  and 
Rey  head  of  the  orchestra. 

Nov.  11,  1799  was  the  second  day  after  the 
18th  Brumaire.  The  opera  was  Les  Pretendus, 
and  the  words  of  the  quartet  struck  the  entire 
audience.  As  Julie  and  her  lover  sang  "  Victoire  ! 
victoire  eelatante  ! "  the  applause  was  great. 
The  Pretendus  reply  "  C'est  notre  retraite  qu'on 
chante."  The  applause  became  furious  when  the 
latter  added  to  their  refusal,  "Mais  attendez  au 
moins  que  nous  soyons  pai'tis." 

Nov.  27,  Hero  et  Leandre,  a  ballet  in  one  act, 
by  Milon,  had  a  complete  success.  Mile.  Ninette 
Duport  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  part  ot 
Amour,  and  Mile.  Clotilde-Pallas  danced  the 
pyrrhic  with  a  grace  only  equalled  by  her  vigor 
and  nobleness  of  mien. 

Finally,  Dec.  31,  1799,  there  was  a  grand  re- 
production of  Armide,  upon  a  scale  of  vast  lux- 
ury and  splendor.  The  price  of  the  tickets  for 
amphitheatre  and  orchestra  whs  raised  to  10 
francs  for  the  first  three  representations. 

Armand  Vestris  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  Caracane,  being  ;  brought  forward  by  his 
father  and  his  uncle  —  a  new  triumph  for  that 
family.  Cellerier  was  now  joined  by  Devismes 
and  by  Bonet  de  Treiches,  an  ex  member  of  the 
convention,  in  the  direction  of  the  opera. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  upon  the 
20th  of  March,  1793,  a  translation  of  Mozart's 
Marriage  of  Figaro  had  been  produced.  This 
masterpiece,  so  very  successful  at  a  later  period 
was  not  at  first  comprehended.  True  the  deli- 
cate music  ot  this  master  of  masters,  must  have 
been  in  singular  contrast  to  that  of  the  Apotlieose 
de  Beaurepaire  or  the  Siege  de  Thionvitle.  Mo- 
zart had  been  in  Paris  from  the  23d  of  March  to 
the  end  of  October,  1778,  but  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  composition  of  any  work  for  the 
stage.     In   one  of  his  letters  he  writes :  "  It  is 


very  difficult  to  find  a  good  text,  the  old  ones, 
which  are  the  best,  are  not  framed  after  the 
modern  style,  and  the  new  ones  are  good  for 
nothing ;  for  poety,  the  only  thing  of  which  the 
French  may  be  proud,  is  declining  daily  ;  and  it 
is  just  here  that  the  poetry  ought  to  be  good, 
since  they  knew  nothing  of  music.  There  are 
but  two  texts  which  would  suit  me.  The  first, 
in  two  acts,  is  Alexandre  et  Roxane.  The  second, 
in  three  acts,  is  Demophon,  translated  from  Jle- 
tastasio,  diversified  by  choruses  and  ballets,  and 
adapted  to  the  French  stage.  If  they  should 
order  an  opera  ot  ms,  I  should  have  much  to 
trouble  me  ;  but  that  causes  me  little  disquietude  ; 
I  am  already  used  to  that.  And  then  this  wretched 
French  language  is  abominable  for  music.  It  is 
really  a  pity.  German  is  divine  in  comparison. 
And  the  singers.  Good  God  !  They  do  not  de- 
serve the  name,  for  they  do  not  sing ;  they  scream, 
they  howl  with  full  strength  of  lungs,  through 
their  throats  and  noses."  We  see,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  this  Raphael  of  music,  expressed  in  1778, 
are  perfectly  apt  to  our  own  epoch. 


Musio  and  Musical  Criticism. 
ScuDO  ON  Verdi — Cimaeosa's  Mateimonio 
Segreto — The  Italian  Opera  at  Paris. 
I. 

(ContJDued  from  page  404.) 

The  sweet  spring  has  suddenly  departed;  clouds 
have  passed  over  the  bright  sun ;  the  soft  west 
wind  has  changed  and  become  fitful  and  moan- 
ing ;  heavy  gray  clouds  come  looming  up  around 
the  horizon,  and  the  little  hound  terrier  grows 
restless  and  wakeful. 

We  have  searched  out  and  dwelt  on  all  onr 
favorite  passages  in  this  lovely  Opera.  The 
"  E  vera  che  in  casa,"  which  makes  one  think  of 
Mozart  and  of  Gretry's  saying  that  Cimarosa 
put  the  pedestals  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  statue 
on  the  stage,  while  Mozart  did  just  the  opposite. 

In  this  passage,  the  orchestral  pedestal  is  cov- 
ered with  such  lovely  relievos,  that  the  petulant 
little  Fidama  statue  is  comparatively  quiet. 

The  sun  was  beaming  very  brightly  when  we 
enjoyed  that  cantabile  movement  of  Carolina,  in 
which  she  expresses  her  short  lived,  but  honest 
indignation  at  the 

"Disgrazia  meschinella  ! 
lo  rival  di  mia  sorella  1"' 

Such  exquisite  taste  is  displayed  in  this.  A 
Verdi  would  have  thrown  this  "  Deh  lasciate 
ch'io  respiro"  into  an  "  Ercles  vein  ;"  but  the  dis- 
creet Cimarosa  knew  how  such  a  quiet  little 
woman  as  Carolina  ought  to  express  her  indigna- 
tion ;  it  was  not  of  the  Bohemienne  or  even  the 
poor  artist  form,  "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  often 
signifying  nothing"  alas ! —  but  the  quiet  expres- 
sion of  a  conventional  an^er,  that  always  means 
something. 

And  here  we  have  come  to  the  Farinelli  duo 
finale,  just  as  the  ■window  has  to  be  lowered,  the 
fire  stirred  up,  and  the  sombre  grey  of  February 
winter  accepted  after  all  the  sweet  hopeful  pro- 
mise of  the  morning.  So  we  shut  up  the  opera 
book,  put  it  back  on  the  music  shelf,  take  up  the 
fretful  little  terrier  who  is  protesting  in  howls  as 
sharp  as  M.  Scudio's  criticisms  against  the  music, 
and  return  to  the  magazine  article. 

Ah  !  here  we  come  across  some  other  musical 
people  we  know  of — Mario  and  Ronconi.  They 
sang  in  November,  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  in  the 
Barber  of  Seville.  Mario  still  looks  young,  Scudo 
says;  but  his  voice,  which  might  formerly  have 
softened  the  hearts  of  savage  beasts,  can  do  so 
no  longer.  He  possesses  only  a  few  notes,  now, 
of  that  fine  key  board  which  was  once  his ;  he  ' 
shortens  his  passages,  breathes  at  every  syllable, 
and  often  sings  false. 

Ronconi,  too,  who  has  not  sung  in  Paris  for  a 
decade  of  years,  shows  alas !  that  he  is  human. 
His  "  Figaro  "  Scudo  pronounces  a  burlesque, 
and  he  says  the  fastidious  Parisian  audience  were 
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little  pleased  with  the  attempt  which  he  and 
Mario  made,  of  putting  a  lively  little  dialogue  in 
the  place  of  Rossini's  music. 

The  troupe  of  the  Theatre  Italien  has  some 
familiar  names  in  it:  Mmes  Alboni,  Pcnoo  and 
Battu.  The  chef  d'  orcliesire,  M.  Bonnetti,  is 
sa<lly  displeasing  to  M.  Scudo.  He  only  under- 
stand's  Verdi's  music,  and  such  an  one  is  not  a 
good  chef  d'  orchestre. 

"We  shall  never  cease  repeating  this  common 
place  truth,"  he  says;  "  the  power  of  music,  as 
that  of  all  arts,  consists  in  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  shades;  without  this  attention  to  the  deli- 
cate lights  and  shadows,  which  make  up  the 
character  of  a  worlc,  music  is  no  more  than  gross 
effects  of  rhythm  and  sonorousness,  wdiich  soon 
fatigue  us." 

At  the  French  Opera,  there  appeared  in  Oc- 
tober, a  singer  who  delighted  the  Philadelphians 
one  bright  spring  some  ten  years  or  so  ago — 
Tedesco.  We  remember,  she  was  the  prima 
donna  ot  a  Havana  troupe,  which  troupe  left,  as 
its  musical  waves  swept  back,  Perelli,  high  and 
dry  on  the  shores  ot  our  amateur  musical  society. 
He  gave  up  the  training  of  gay  young  Te- 
desco opera  singers,  and  took  to  teaching  the 
3'OungMiss  Grund^-s"  to  aggravate  their  voices," 
so  that,  like  "  sweet  bully  Bottom,"  "  They  could 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,  aye,  an 
'twere  any  nightingale." 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  buxom  Tedesco  pupil 
has  grown  and  wa.xed  strong  in  fame  and  voice. 
Scudo  says  she  is  a  placid,  good  humored  singer, 
who  never  gets  in  a  passion ;  she  never  tries  "the 
Erclcs  vein  the  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all 
things  split ;  "  she  preserves  religiously  her  fine 
voice  and  health,  which  are  both  as  fresh  as  if 
no  fatal  decade  of  years  had  passed  over  them. 

She  lacks  only  one  thing  to  make  of  her  a 
great  dramatic  [singer,  —  that  which  Roland's 
horse  needed — un  cerln  non  so  che,  a  soul,  a 
spirit,  a  breath,  as  the  Bible  calls  it. 

In  M.  Scudo's  passing  notice  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  he  makes  this  characteristic  remark 
apropos  of  Gluck's  Orpheus: 

"  In  the  order  of  sensations  which  the  Fine 
Arts  give  us,  the  romance  in  Orpheus,  '  J'ai 
perdu  mon  Eurydice,'  and  the  music  in  the  Ely- 
sian  scene,  second  act,  are  worth  more,  yes,  count 
more  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  than  thirty 
other  operas  I  could  name.  But  we  must  submit 
to  circumstances  and  acknowledge  that  in  this 
hfe  as  in  the  other,  there  is  a  little  circle  of  elect 
for  whom  alone  are  destined  certain  works  of  the 
human  mind." 

Southern  European  as  M.  Scudo  is — Venetian 
we  believe — he  works  and  thinks  more  like  an 
Anglo-Saxon  than  a  "  foreigner."  He  is  the 
Ruskin  music  critic  of  the  present  day,  full  of 
prejudices  and  dogmatisms  but  he  has  also  heal- 
thy, true  enthusiasm,  and  a  great  deal  of  tender 
feeling.  He  is  a  strong,  suggestive  writer,  of  in- 
formation and  culture,  and  however  one  may  dif- 
fer from  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  hon- 
est, and  endeavors  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power, 
to  fulfil  his  own  definition  of  the  critic's  mission 
■ — "  to  awaken  public  conscience  to  protest 
against  evil,  excite  and  encourage  true  talent 
generously,  and  prevent  corrupt  forms  of  art 
from  making  artists  forget  things  which  are  eter- 
nally true." 

Where  he  fails  it  arises  from  inherent  defects 
in  his  earnest,  true  nature;  defects  which  are 
like  spots  in  the  sun,  springing  from  the  very 
brightness  of  his  eager,  warm  temperament. 

All  reformers,  it  has  been  said,  must  be  like 
the  entering  wedges  in  wood-splitting,  made  of 
strong,  coarse  material ;  and  the  true  critic  must 
have  the  ardor  and  heart  of  youth  with  the  head 
oLage,  and  a  face  like  Dante's  astrologer.s,  turn- 
ed backward  forever  toward  the  tradition  of  the 
past. 

M.  Scudo  concludes  the  article  as  follows: 

"  In  terminating  this  chronicle  of  'fails  nccom- 
plis,'  in  the  art  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  would  that 
we  could  add  the  report  of  some  good  news  which 
the  future  has  in  reserve  for  us.  From  what  side 
o(  the  horizon  shall  rise  up  the  man  predestined 
to  renew  vital  forms  and  to  communicate  to  art, 
which  is  desrenerating  more  and  more,  the  fertil- 


izing impulse  of  which  it  has  so  much  need  ? 

"  Shall  it  be  regenerated  Italy,  Germany  or 
France  tliat  shall  give  birth  to  this  prophet  of 
nations,  this  ideal  musician,  who  shall  put  to  (light 
the  cobblers  and  tinkers  who  overwhelm  us  with 
their  rough,  shabby  work  V  From  whatever 
place  this  rovealer  of  a  new  beauty  shall  arise, 
he  shall  be  welcome.  We  are  dying  of  ennui 
and  inanition  ;  mediocrity  oppresses  us.  Repu- 
tations which  depend  on  merit  about  as  deep  as 
the  surface  given  by  veneering  or  electrotyping, 
are  becoming  a  scandal  to,  and  turning  the  con- 
sciences of  people  of  taste. 

"  There  is  a  difficulty  in  defending  oneself 
against  the  corruption  of  the  crowd  which  in- 
vades the  theatres  and  concert  halls.  It  seems 
that  the  very  soul  has  lost  its  power  of  assertion  ; 
that  there  is  a  mercenary  politeness  towards  indi- 
viduals shown,  and  imworthy  arrangements  for 
mere  interest's  sake  are  being  made,  all  of  wliich 
take  from  us  the  courage  to  love  boldly  that 
which  is  beautiful,  or  repulse  that  which  is  ugly. 

"  We  no  longer  dare  blame  or  hate  anything, 
and  all  mental  works  whatever  may  be  their 
merit  are  received  with  an  equal  benevolence, 
which  kills  emulation  and  discourages  true 
talent." 

Thus  we  see  that  even  among  the  fastidious 
Parisians  there  is  as  much  cause  for  complaint  of 
the  insincerity  and  worthlessness  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  we  may  have  fancied  was  peculiar  to  our 
own  countr)',  and  which  has  been  curiously 
peculiar  to  every  aujourd  'hui,  from  the  days  of 
the  Athenians  to  the  present.  —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 


Death  of  Eugene  Scribe. 

The  North  Briton  brings  us  intclliffence  of  the 
death  of  the  most  celebrated  and  prolific  of  modern 
dramatic  authors— Augustine  Eugene  Scribe — to 
\vhom,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  the  modern 
French  stage  owes  its  popularity  aud  preeminence, 
and  to  whose  facile  pen  and  ingenious  brain,  English 
and  American  dramatists  are  so  frequently  indebted 
for  the  plots  and  incidents  which  they  palm  oft'  as 
original. 

We  have  as  yet  received  no  particulars  as  to  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  writer,  but  merely  the 
bare  announcement  of  his  decease.  He  was  quite  an 
old  man,  having  I)een  born  in  the  Rue  St.  Deius, 
Paris,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1792.  His  father, 
who  was  a  prosperous  silk-mercer,  sent  Eugene  to 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he  showed  his  apti- 
tude in  the  line  in  which  he  afterwards  achieved  so 
high  a  rank.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he  wrote 
his  first  composition  for  the  stage — a  vaudeville  for 
the  Gymnase — and  for  nearly  half  a  century  since 
that  time  he  has  written  incessantly,  his  works  inclu- 
ding some  twenty-five  comedies,  over  one  hundred 
anil  fifty  vandevilles  and  as  many  operas.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  had  received 
decorations  from  almost  every  sovereign  in  Europe. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  successful  plays  of  Scribe 
would  fill  a  column.  So  perfectly  did  he  understand 
all  the  details  and  miimtiai  of  stage  life,  and  so  fa- 
miliar was  he  with  the  effect  of  dramatic  incident  and 
stage  situation,  that  his  later  works  never  failed,  and 
very  many  of  diem  have  been  again  and  again  trans- 
lated and  played  under  different  titles  at  the  various 
theatres  in  this  country  and  England.  But  Scribe  is 
known  here  quite  as  much  (r  un  his  opera  librettos  as 
from  his  plays.  Abiiost  alt  the  great  o]")eras  ])rn- 
duced  by  other  than  purely  Italian  comj^oscrs  are 
based  on  his  plots  and  language.  With  Aulicr  aud 
Meyerbeer  he  has  long  been  a  literary  partner,  and 
he  has  also  been  associated  with  Verdi,  Halevy  and 
Donizetti.  The  librettos  of  the  "  Star  of  the  North," 
"  Robert  le  Diablc,"  "  Le  Prophete,"  "  Pardon  dc 
Plocrmcl,"  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  (composed  by  Vi-i'di 
for  the  I?"rcnch  opera),  "Masaniello,"  "Gustavo  HI." 
(and  through  that,  of  the  "  Ballo  in  Maschera  "), 
and  indeed  almost  all  of  Auber's  works,  and  Hale, 
vy's  "  Magicienne,"  "  Tempesta,"  and  "  La  Juive,'' 
are  samples  of  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  Scribe. 
They  prove  that,  admirable  and  popular  as  he  was 
in  comedy,  his  talent  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  ;  for  there  arc  scenes  and  situations  in  these  ope- 
ra plots  which  are  unsurpassed  in  the  entire  range  of 
modern  drama.  For  instance,  the'  great  cathedral 
scene  in  the  "  Projjhct,"  in  which  John  of  Lcyden, 
without  speaking  to  her,  makes  his  mother  deny  her 
son  ;  the  scenes  with  Robert,  Bertram  and  Alice  in 
"  Kob  It  le  Diable,"  and  several  situations  in  "  La 
Jui\e." 


The  last  work  of  Scribe  was  a  comic  opera,  in 
three  acts,  to  which  Aubcr  composed  the  music,  the 
entire  affair  thus  being  the  result  of  the  joint  labors 
of  a  septuagenarian  and  an  octogenarian,  for  Scribe 
was  seventy  and  Aubcr  over  eighty  years  old  when 
they  produced  "  La  Circassicnne,"  which  was  first 
played  at  Paris  aliout  six  weeks  since.  Yet,  both 
words  and  music  arc  as  fresh  and  happy  as  though 
Scribe  and  Aubcr  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  rather 
the  hey-day  of  youth.  Perhaps  the  world  will  never 
see  again  such  a  remarkable  pair  of  "  young  old 
men"  as  these.  Paris  critics  term  "La  Circassicnne" 
a  veritable  model  of  a  comic  opera. 

Oscar  Comettant,  win)  will  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing passed  some  years  as  a  pianist  in  New  York,  and 
who  is  now  connected  with  the  Paris  Art  Musical,  re- 
lates a  recent  interview  with  Aubcr. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  aiul  thankless  trade,"  said  the 
author  of  Masaniello,  "  this  of  a  musical  composer. 
To  practically  succeed  so  as  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
one's  labor  requires  both  luck  and  t.alent;  and,  gene- 
rally, more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter." 

"  But  good  luck  usually  follows  real  talent,"  said 
Comettant. 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Auber ;  myself,  for  instance 
to  whom  many  people  award  some  little  merit " 

"  It  is  deserved,"  interrupted  the  other. 

"  Very  well"  continued  Auber,  smiling.  "  I  owe 
whatever  reputation  I  may  enjoy  the  coijperation 
of  iM.  Scribe. 

"  This  is  but  modesty  on  your  part." 

"  It  is  justice.  If,  after  my  first  few  fadurcs,  I  had 
not  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scribe,  whose  admira- 
ble facility  lent  itself  readily  to  musical  fancies,  and 
who  often  wrote  his  words  to  music  I  had  composed 
in  adv.ance,  I  am  convinced  that  fortune  would  not 
have  treated  me  like  a  pet  child,  as  it  has  frequently 
done.     Yes,  my  fortune  is  iVI.  Scribe  himself" 

Scribe  has  been  also  the  fortune  of  Meyerbeer,  Ha- 
levy, and  of  theatrical  managers  all  over  the  world. 
Nor  was  fortune  chary  of  favors  to  himself  He  re- 
ceived a  princely  income  from  his  works,  had  his  ho- 
tel at  the  French  capital,  his  domain  in  the  country, 
and  an  elegant  villa  at  Mendon,  near  Paris.  Scarcely 
a  man  of  the  present  generation  could  have  prepared 
a  more  delightful  autobiography.  For  years  he  had 
mingled  with  the  best  literary  and  musical  society  of 
Europe,  and  associated  intimately  with  the  leading 
celebrities  of  his  age.  li  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  man 
wdio  has  enjoyed  such  unusual  facilities  has  left  be- 
bini  materials  for  a  memoir  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove  lively  and  interesting. 


Bristow's  New  Oratorio. 

The  New  York  Albion,  which  is  usually  chary  and 
cautious  in  its  praise,  speaks  in  the  following  terms 
of  this  new  work ! 

On  the  samo  evening  Mr.  Bristow's  new  oratorio,  "  Praise  to 
God,"'  was  repeated,  for  tlie  second  time, at  Irving  Hall.  We 
designate  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  composer's  classifi- 
cation, but  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  recognizing  the 
word  "  Oratorio"  as  properly  used  in  this  connection.  A  sa- 
cred drama,  having  action,  or,  at  least,  a  dramatic  contrast  of 
emotions,  is  what  we  regard  as  an  Oratorio.  This,  most  as- 
suredly, is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Song  of  Praise  in  the 
Episcopal  service.  The  responsibility,  however,  rests  with  Mr. 
Brlstow.  He  uses  the  word  to  describe  an  entertainment  of  an 
sacred  character.     So  be  it. 

Mr.  Brlstow  does  not  occnpy  the  po.sition  in  American  Art 
that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to.  fie  is  not  only  the  best  composer 
the"  country  has  produced,  hut  the  only  one  (except  Mr.  Fry) 
whose  works  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  For  these  fact.s  he 
should  be  famous,  instead  of  remaining  comparatively  ob- 
scure. "When  ,Jullien  was  here.  Mr.  Bristow  was  one  of  the 
lirst  to  enjoy  his  kindly  appreciation.  The  good  hearted  con- 
ductor not  only  brougiit  out  some  of  his  works,  bnt  actually 
made  a  speech  about  their  merit;  and  so  hooastly  was  he  con- 
vinced on  this  subject  that  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  re- 
turned to  London,  the  same  productions  wera  revived  to  a 
Metropolitan  audience,  and  we  believe  with  success.  The 
Pvne  and  Harrison  troupe  secured  an  opera  from  Mr.  Bristow, 
and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  was  to 
have  been  brought  out  out  in  London,  but  other  works  have 
crowded  it  from  the  bills,  although  it  still  occupies  the  most 
favored  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  company.  In  addition 
to  what  Mr.  Bristow  has  thus  accomplished,  he  ia  the  author 
of  many  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  fiually  of  the  so-called  Ora- 
torio, ''Praise  to  God."  There  ia  no  country  in  the  civilized 
world  where  sacred  music  occupies  so  low  a  station  as  it  does 
here.  If  we  go  into  the  churches  we  hear  frivolous  music, 
sung  by  a  quartet  of  voices,  and  accompanied  by  an  organist 
who  would  be  rapturously  appreciated  in  a  lager  beer  cellar. 
John  Wesley  could  not  assert  now  that  the  devil  has  all  the. 
best  tunes.  Tf  we  go  into  the  Concert  room  we  hear,  once  a 
year,  the  "Messiah,"  and  semi  occasionally  a  Cantata,  per- 
formed in  a  rndimental  manner  by  a  small  number  of  ladies 
who  are  no  doubt  highly  respectable  and  delightful  compa- 
nions, but  hardly  first  class  artists  even  in  a  choral  point  of 
view.  Of  that  hearty  enthusiasm  for  sacred  music  which  pre- 
v.ails  everywhere  in  England,  and  which  frequently  em  harasses 
the  conductor  with  the  amount  of  resources  at  bis  command, 
there  is  absolutely  none.  Itwill  be  seen  then  thatMr.  Bristow's 
self  imposed  task  has  been  a  matter  of  love  rather  than  pros- 
pective profit.  And  the  more  we  examine  the  work,  the  more 
we  become  convinced  of  thi  fact.  Every  page  reveals  the  de- 
votion of  a  classicist  who  has  studied  thoroughly  the  school 
in  which  he  belongs  and  believes  implicitly  in  its  tenets. 
Those  who  expect  to  discover  innovations  of  style  and  form, 
such  as  characterized  some  parts  of  Mr.  Costa's  "  £11,"  will  be 
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disappointed.  Mr.  Bristow's  ideaa  are  freehand  original — sin- 
gularly unborrowed  indeed — but  his  manner  of  convoying 
tliem  is  identical  with  that  adopted  a  century  •■•go.  We  do  not 
say  that  he  is  wrong  in  adhering  to  the  old  plan;  we  do  not 
even  pretend  that  it  can  be  materially  changed.  But  in  the 
present  day,  whan  Art  is  moving  onward  with  giant  stride,  it 
is  at  least  curious  to  come  across  a  work  that  ignores  progress, 
and  boldly  swears  by  the  models  of  the  past.  Judged  by 
these  same  models.  Mr.  Bristow's  work  deserves  to  rank  high. 
There  are  some  choruses  in  it.  which,  in  boldness  of  outline 
and  happiness  of  general  completion,  would  not  suffer  by  be- 
ing compared  with  the  best  Handel,  the  master  of  the  art,  has 
left  us.  The  concerted  pieces  are  frequently  very  good,  al- 
though, as  there  is  no  dramatic  interest  in  the  poem,  the  re- 
sponses are  mere  allitei*ations,  having  none  other  than  har- 
monic significance.  The  soli  are,  musically  considered,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  portions  of  the  work,  and  although  some- 
what cold  in  their  character,  are  laid  out  more  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  idea  of  that  just  balance  of  phrases  which 
should  constitute  a  melody  than  we  are  apt  to  find  elsewhere. 
It  pannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Mr.  Bristow  rambles  occa- 
sionally, even  as  Handel  did,  and  without  seeming  to  have  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  the  singer  who  is  to  interpret  his 
thought;  thuswefind  the  bass  running  the  gauntlet  from  E 
below  the  hass  staff  to  E  on  the  second  line  above,  a  sweep 
which  will  not  always  be  rendered  as  clearly  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Thomas  on  Thursday.  Our  space  is  now  so  limited  that  we 
must  accord  our  verdict  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Here  it 
is:  Mr.  Bristow's  Oratorio  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  heard  cr  seen,  after  the  great  masters.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
gressive work.  It  accepts  as  a  truism  that  Handal  was  right 
and  absolutely  perfect.  It  does  not  try  to  get  away  from  Han 
del,  but,  on  the  contrary,  draws  closer  to  him  in  every  great 
emergency.  Judged  then  by  the  Handelian  standard.  Mr 
Bristow's  *'  Praise  to  God  ',  deserves  to  rank  as  agreat  produc- 
tion. 


Music. 

Strange  how  the  mystically  mingled  sound 

Of  voices  rising  from  these  rifted  rocks 

And  unseen  valleys — whence  no  organ  ever 

Thundered  harmonious  its  stupendous  notes. 

Nor  pointed  arch,  nor  low-browed  darksome  aisle, 

Rolled  back  their  miglity  music — seems  to  me 

An  ocean  vast,  divinely  undulating, 

Where  bathed  in  beauty,  floats  the  enraptured  soul : 

Now  borne  on  the  translucent  deep,  it  skirts 

Some  dazzling  bank  of  amaranthine  flowers, 

Now  on  a  couch  of  odors  cast  supine. 

It  pants  beneath  o'erpowering  redolence  : — 

Buoyant  anon  on  a  rcjoicmg  sui"ge. 

It  heaves,  on  tides  tumultouous,  far  aloft, 

Until  it  verges  on  the  cope  of  heaven, 

Whence  issued,  in  their  unity  of  joy. 

The  anthems  of  the  earth  creating  Morn  : 

Yielding  again  to  an  entrancing  slumber, 

In  sweet  abandonment,  it  glideth  on 

To  amber  caves  and  emerald  palaces, 

Whare  the  lost   Seraphs  —  welcomed  by  the  main — 

Their  lyres  suspended  in  their  time  of  sorrow, 

Amid  the  deepening  glories  of  the  flood  ; 

There  the  rude  revels  of  the  boistrous  winds 

The  tranquillous  waves  afflict  not,  nor  dispart 

The  passionate  claspings  of  their  azure  arms. 

[MotJier?j:eJl. 

Un  Ballo  in  Maschera. — From  all  parts  of  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe  we  liave  accounts  of  tlie 
brilliant  success  of  Verdi's  "Ballo  in  Mascliera,"so 
well  received  at  our  Academy  of  Music.  At  Naples 
the  superintendent  of  tlie  theatres  has  written  to 
Verdi,  asliing  hira  to  come  and  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  '"Ballo/'  which  was  written  for  tlie  San 
Carlos  theatre,  but  forbidden  by  the  Bourbon  cen- 
sors. If  Verdi  accepts  the  invitation,  the  work  will 
be  sung  in  Naples  by  Medori,  soprano,  Dory,  con- 
tralto, Negrini,  tenor,  and  Coletti,  baritone.  At 
Eome,  where  the  Pontifical  government  has  suspend- 
ed the  representations  both  of  Trovatore  and  Travi- 
ta,  and  where  the  "Ballo"  was  first  produced,  this 
latter  opera  has  been  revived,  with  Bendazzi,  Tati, 
the  tenor  Gaziani,  and  the  baritone  Bartilini.  The 
success  of  the  opera  has  been  greater  this  winter  than 
last,  and  the  singers  have  been  called  before  the  cur- 
tain twenty  times  each  night.  At  Milan  the  "Ballo" 
is  in  rehearsal  for  the  debut  of  the  baritone  Butti.  At 
Lisbon  the  popular  opera  has  been  sung  by  Madame 
Fricci,  Miss  Hensler  and  others.  At  Barcelona  it 
has  been  produced  with  a  splendid  cast,  including 
Carozzi-Zucchi,  Brambilla  and  Naudin.  At  Paris, 
with  Penco,  Alboni,  Badiali  and  Mario,  it  has  mot 
with  the  same  success.  Mnsard  has  introduced  his 
"Ballo  in  Maschera"  quadrilles  at  his  concerts,  and 
Oscar  Comettant,  the  pianist,  well  known  here,  has 
written  a  caprice  de  salon  for  the   piano,  on  themes 


from  the  new  opera.  Indeed,  the  "  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera" promises  to  become  Verdi's  greatest  hit. — N. 
Y.  J^ veiling  Post. 

Paris  — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Albion  gives  the  following  account  of  Auber's  new 
opera  La  Circassienne : 

I  pass  therefore  to  the  Opera  Comique  ;  and  in 
assisting  at  the  representation  of  La  Circassienne,  we 
have  not  quite  done  with  carnavalesque  disguises, 
though  I  need  not  go  through  the  libretto  of  this 
last  work  ot  Messrs. Scribe  and  Auber.  It  is  a  tissue  of 
improbabilities  and  impossibilities  in  which  one  sees 
a  painter  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  take  out- 
of-door  sketches  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter 
and  in  a  country  where  one  must  camp  beneath 
snow  and  ice ;  and  in  which  one  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Sultan  and  the  customs  of  a  Harem, 
such  as  are  exclusively  known  to  Mr.  Scribe  himself 
The  tricks  of  the  author  of  the  "  Crown  Diamonds  " 
cannot  be  analysed  ;  every  one  knows  that  he  has  re- 
duced dramatic  art  to  a  series  of  surprises  sprung 
upon  you.  L^a  Circassienne  is  tlie  work  of  a  veteran 
and  belongs  to  a  libertine  age  ;  but  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  -what  may  be  effected  by  an  unrestrain- 
ed imagination,  seconded  by  a  wondrous  knowledge 
of  the  stage  and  by  a  dramatic  tact  absolutely  con- 
summate. 

But  it  is  not  the  piece — neither  the  prose  or  verse 
of  Mr.  Scribe — that  draws  mo  to  the  Opera  Comiqne. 
It  is  the  music  of  Mr.  Auber,  of  that  remarkable 
man  whom  I  meet  taking  his  daily  promenade  on 
the  Boulevarts,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  79,  has  more 
of  youth  in  him  than  the  young  men  of  to-day.  His 
last  opera,  the  thirty-ninth  that  he  has  written  if  I 
don't  mistake,  contains  a  number  of  "  motifs," 
agreeable,  lively,  piquant,  and  artfully  disposed.  It 
is  not  passionate  music  ;  it  does  not  carry  you  away: 
but  there  is  something  sprightly  and  charming  in  it. 
as  in  Voltaire's  small  pieces  of  verse.  Far  inferior 
to  "Fra  Diavolo"  and  to  the  "Domino  Noir,"  Ln 
Circassienne  is  a  work  that  I  place  about  on  a  level 
with  "  L'Hayde'e."  The  overture,  without  ranking 
with  the  best,  is  destined  to  become  soon  popular  ; 
and  it  closes  with  a  waltz  movement,  slow  and  vol- 
uptuous, which  occurs  again  in  the  second  act  of  the 
opera,  and  which  forms  indeed  the  most  original  and 
the  best-relished  page.  All  the  first  act  is  delicious, 
and  the  only  fault  in  the  work  is  that  its  musical  in- 
terest becomes  more  feeble  as  it  progresses.  The  law 
of  crescendo  should  always  be  observed,  but  one  can 
forgive  an  octogenarian  not  being  faithful  to  it,  seeing 
that  in  so  many  instances  he  has  shown  how  well  he 
can  follow  it. 

At  tlie  Theatre  Lyrique,  has  been  given  Mr.  Clap- 
isBon's  3  act  opera,  Marlame  Gre'goire,  the  heroine  of 
Be'ranger,  so  dear  to  lovers  of  song.  The  joyous 
old  gossip  of  the  poet  is  singularly  matamorphosed 
in  the  piece,  and  has  not  inspired  in  any  extraordin- 
ary manner  the  author  of  "  La  Fanchonnette."  It 
is  true  that,  in  losing  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  has  lost  its  nightingale. 

At  the  Opera  the  Tannhduser  is  in  active  rehearsal, 
and  it  will  soon  break  forth  with  its  explosions  of 
trombones  and  instruments  germanico-philosophico 
democratic.  Already  Liszt  has  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  all  the  "musicians  of  the  future"  have  agreed 
to  meet,  to  swell  the  triumph  of  their  king-prophot, 
Pichard  Wagner.  Waiting  my  doom  to  undergo 
these  deafening  tempests,  or  these  instrumental  riches 
destined  to  bide  a  great  paucity  of  ideas  and  a  plen- 
tiful lack  of  invention,  1  continue  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  splendid  concerts  ot  the  Conservatoire,  the 
delightful  Matine'e  musicales  of  the  violinist  Alard, 
and  the  soir&s  of  Jules  Schulhoff. 
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Music  in  this  Ndmber.  —  Continuation  of  "  The  Il^'mn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 
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Berlin,  Eeb.  18G1. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elements  it  has  been 
usual  to  assign  to  the  Germans  the  kingdom  of 
the  air.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  admin- 
ister it  very  badly.     It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 


they  ignore  the  air ;  they  seem  to  positively  hate 
it,  and  try  altogether  to  exclude  it.  They  abhor 
it,  as  nature  does  a  vacuum.  They  have  the 
same  proud  affection  for  this  kingdom  of  theirs, 
and  rule  it  with  the  same  tender  mercy,  that 
Phillip  I.  did  the  Ketherlands;  they  smoke  out 
any  vital  atom  of  it  as  composedly  and  cruelly  as 
that  benign  and  gracious  monarch,  that  innocent, 
sublime  Defender  of  the  Faith,  burned  the  souls 
out  of  his  live  subjects.  They  do  not  condescend 
to  persuade  the  world,  as  they  have  long  since 
persuaded  themselves — they  tranquilly  assume  it 
as  a  settled  principle,  and  act  accordingly,  (at 
your  expense,  however  much  you  may  protest), 
that  human  lungs  were  never  made  to  breathe 
fresh  air,  but  only  to  inhale  tobacco  smoke. 
Every  breath  that  man  drew  previous  to  this 
state  of  grace,  which  came  in  with  the  discovery 
of  "  the  weed,"  was  hopelessly  profane  and  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  na- 
tural man.  This  is  the  chief  weapon  wherewith 
they  arm  themselves  against  the  Legion  that 
lurks  invisible  in  the  unsanctified  circumambient 
element.  This  is  one  way  they  have  of  keeping 
order  in  their  kingdom  ;  the  sovereign  method  of 
fumigation  and  extinction.  This  is  one  way  by 
which  they  fancy  they  maintain  due  subordina- 
tion among  the  subtle,  dangerous  spirits  of  the 
air.  And  so  in  every  little  coupe  of  the  railroad 
train,  in  every  place  of  waiting,  every  cafe  con- 
cert, every  Jcneip  and  supper  room,  in  all  streets, 
and  especially  in  dense  crowds  going  in  and  out 
of  places,  the  inevitable  cigar  is  lighted  ;  and  the 
denser  the  smoke,  the  stronger  and  more  disagree- 
able the  smell,  the  better  for  you,  so  you  seem  to 
read  in  the  complacent  smile  of  your  tormentors. 
(It  reminds  one  of  the  answer  of  the  boj'  in  one 
of  our  backwoods  States,  who  was  expostulated 
with  for  watering  his  horse  in  a  muddy  ditch  : 
"  Why  sir,  the  dirtier  you  get  it  into  him  the  bet- 
ter for  him,  so  as  the  animal  don't  complain  !") 
With  this  difference,  though :  that  you,  poor 
victim  of  the  smoke  diet,  may  complain  all  day 
by  every  pantomimic  sign  and  gesture  of  annoy- 
ance and  distress,  and  your  seasoned  German, 
who  is  so  excjuisitely  unfailingly  polite  in  a  thous- 
and technical  superfluous  ways,  who  takes  his 
hat  off  to  you  on  the  least  occasion,  begs  your 
pardon  without  any  provocation,  and  who  cannot 
take  up  a  newspaper  laying  three  yards  off  from 
you  without  saying  "  By  your  leave,  sir,"  and 
"  are  you  not  reading  it,"  or  enter  a  scat  half  a 
dozen  from  you  without  first  asking  you  if  it  is 
besetzi  (reserved  for  a  friend  of  yours), —  will 
smoke  in  your  face  and  smother  you  so  that  you 
cannot  talk  with  him,  sociably  inclined  as  he  may 
show  himself,  without  ever  betraying  the  least 
symptom  of  a  suspicion  on  his  part  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  selfish  or  uncivil  in  the  e.xercise  of  the 
smoking  prerogative,  or  possible  that  any  human 
individual  can  be  otherwise  than  benefited  by 
what  comforts  him.  Tacitly  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  demands  your  sympathy,  if  not  your 
participation,  in  this  odorous  protest  against  Na- 
ture. It  does  seem  as  if  Nature  on  the  other 
hand,  with  subtle  iatire,  had  anticipated  her  re- 
venge in  this  very  invention  of  the  cigar  to  be  the 
type  and  corrjspondence  of  selfishness,  just  as 
the  lily  is  of  Purity,  the  violet  of  Friendship, 
and  soon.  Walk  under  the  Lindens  and  meet 
the  sallow  insolent  face,  with  knit  brows,  fierce 
or  anxious  ej'cs,  hurried  and  important  gait,  ming- 
led look  of  defiance  and  un  comfortableness,  rush- 
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ing  past  you  with  tlie  inevitable  cigar  cloud  (of 
the  meanest  quality,  perhaps,  but  not  the  mild- 
est) streaming  full  in  your  eyes  and  nostrils,  and 
does  he  not  look  to  you  the  incarnation  of  low  ar- 
rogance and  selfishness  ?  What  cares  he  for  you 
or  anybody,  as  he  steams  along  completely  forti- 
fied in  the  rank  cloud  which  he  diffuses  round 
him  to  shut  out  your  sphere  ?  You  go  to  buy 
your  ticket  at  the  railroad  office,  and  in  the  eager 
crowd  that  besets  the  window  you  have  a  bad 
cigar  thurst  into  your  face  on  one  side,  and  a  vile 
pipe  on  the  other,  at  the  risk  of  fire  as  well  as 
smoke,  all  which  you  must  endure  or  yield  your 
place  to  such  well  armed  competitors  and  after- 
comers.  Or  you  stand  admiring  before  some  fine 
engraving  that  has  caught  your  eye  in  one  of 
those  rich  windows  on  the  Lindens,  and  present- 
ly a  fellow  with  a  cigar — a  gentleman  perhaps  ? 
—  pushes  before  you  without  ceremony  and  sup- 
plants you  ;  in  vain  for  you  to  contend  against 
such  odds ;  he  has  the  advantage  over  you ;  he 
fights  instinctively  with  the  same  weapon  as  a 
certain  formidable  little  animal  does  that  shall 
be  nameless. 

But,  good  friends,  let  us — we  who  love  a  world 
well  aired,  and  do  not  like  smoked  suppers  nor 
smoked  symphonies  (such  as  one  gets  at  Liebig's) 
— let  us  not  be  selfish  in  our  turn.  Some  smokers 
are  not  selfish ;  some  are  genial,  generous  and 
noble  ;  just  the  best  fellows  in  the  world  ;  poets, 
artists,  men  of  genius  even,  who,  if  they  love  to 
draw  the  soothing,  fragrant  cloud  and  halo 
round  them,' do  it  to  exclude  the  petty  cares,  the 
acrid  consciousness,  the  staring  prose  and  com- 
mon place  of  the  confusing  and  impertinently 
near  to-day  ;  that  so  they  may  isolate  themselves 
in  a  poetic  atmosphere  and  realize  the  glorious, 
tranquil  freedom  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  soul 
may  have  as  it  were  a  canvas  whereupon  to 
breathe  its  exquisite  ideals,  be  they  music,  poetry 
or  picture,  for  the  deliijht  and  inspiration  of  us 
all.  The  humblest  of  us  have  the  element  of 
of  genius  in  us,  if  we  are  not  geniuses — inasmuch 
as  we  have  souls — and  can  therefore  appreciate 
and  need  a  comfort  of  this  sort.  Joy  to  any 
mortal  who  finds  comfort  in  it,  so  long  as  he  can 
do  so  with  due  decency  and  a  regard  for  others. 

But  this  is  wandering  with  a  vengeance.  Ac- 
tually in  the  midst  of  a  moral  essay  on  tobacco, 
when  our  theme  was  music  !  We  began  with  air; 
but  music  is  made  of  air.  To  come  one  step 
nearer  to  our  subject.  Smoke,  we  have  said,  is 
one  way  in  which  the  Germans  rule  their  king- 
dom of  the  air  as  if  they  would  exterminate  it. 
Their  other  way  is,  to  confine  it  until  it  be  dead  ; 
to  carefully  exclude  all  quickening  draughts  of 
fresh  air.  Of  ventilation  they  will  stubbornly 
know  nothing.  Their  ever  present  terror  is  a 
draurjht ;  so  they  keep  out  of  the  air  as  much  as 
possible,  that  they  be  as  unfit  for  it  as  possible, 
whenever  they  must  come  into  it.  So  you  must 
'  endure  the  martyrdom  of  closed  windows  in  cars, 
and  more  than  a  summer  heat  without  a  vitaliz- 
ing breath  of  summer  air  in  lecture  rooms  and 
concert  halls  and  theatres.  However  spacious 
and  however  splendid,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  suffoca- 
ting that  you  sit  through  the  grandest  operas  or 
symphonies  in  these  halls,  unless  you  happen  to 
be  fortunately  placed.  In  crowded  rooms,  in 
close,  stale  air,  the  famous  university  professors 
hold  their  lectures,  as  if  one  must  cease  to  inhale 
breath  before  he  can  imbibe  ideas;  as  if  the  brain 
became  a  better  passive  recipient  of  doctors'  lore 


by  cutting  off  its  vitalizing  supplies  of  oxygen. 
You  wonder  if  the  German  is  as  afraid  of  pure 
water  as  he  is  of  air  ?     Pray  do  not  ask. 

And  now  we  have  reached  our  subject.     The 
"  Sinfonie    Concerts  "of   the  Koyal  Kapelle,  or 
Orchestra,  in  Berlin,  are  'perhaps  the  best  of  the 
kind  that  Germany  or  the  whole  world  affords. 
They  are  given  in  a  moderate  sized  concert  room 
in  the  Koyal  Opera  House,  architecturally  the 
most  exquisite  and   tastefully  rich   room  for  the 
purpose  that  I  ever  beheld.     You  fancy  yourself 
in  one  of  the  choicest  Art  sanctums  of  a  king's 
palace.     In   fact   the  place  is  the  king's;   it  is 
where  the  royal  family  and  court  take  their  sym- 
phonies; it  is   fashionable;    and  admission,   al- 
though not  costly  is  a  privilege.    But  it  is  always, 
upon  these  occasions,  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and 
most   miserably   unventilated.      The  hall   holds 
eight  or  nine  hundred   people.      Nearly  all  the 
tickets  are   held  by  subscribers,  mostly  by  fami- 
lies who  have  a  sort  of  pre-emption  right  of  long 
standing ;  indeed  the  right  of  subscribing  is  often 
inherited  through  generations  in  a  family.     As  a 
rule  all  the  seats  upon  the  floor,  where  alone  the 
heat  and  close  air  are  endurable,  are  pre-occupi- 
ed  in  this  way.     It  is  the  same  case  with  the  con- 
certs of  the  Conservatoire   in  Paris.     The  new- 
comer can   only  bring  a   ticket  to  the  balcony, 
which    surround    the  hall  high  up  underneath 
the  ceiling,  answering  chiefly  the  purpose  of  ar- 
chitectural ornament  and  serving  as  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuous crown  or  capital  to  the   system  of  pilas- 
ters, which   divide  the   arches  of   the  four  walls 
and  which  terminate  in  large  and  beautiful  cary- 
atides, like  water  nymphs,  holding  their  rich  arms 
in   various  graceful  postures  and  bending  their 
beautiful  necks  to  uphold  its  weight.     An  exquis- 
ite, classically,  chaste,   light  gallery  to  look  up  to 
from  the   floor,  but   a  suffocating   Tophet   of  a 
place  to  the  poor   musical   enthusiast  who  finds 
a  seat  in  it.     There  all  air  seems  absolutely  shut 
out  (except  the  airs  that  vibrate  with  enfeebled 
spirit   from   the    instruments  below)  ;     and    all 
escape  of  hot  and  dead  air  just  as  absolutely  bar- 
red.    Three  times  has  your  reporter's  eagerness 
to  hear  the  orchestra  doomed  him  to  this  experi- 
ence, and   three   times  he  has  had  better  luck. 
The  concerts   are   given   at  irregular   intervals, 
usually  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  on   these  oc- 
casions there  is  no  performance  at  the  Opera,  for 
it  is  this  noble  orchestra  which  lends  more  than 
half  the  glory  to  FideKo,  and  Don  Juan,  and  the 
TpJiir/etjins,  &c.,  as  you  see   them  splendidly  and 
thoroughly  brought  out  in  this  theatre.      I  have 
attended  five  of  the  six  concerts  composing  the 
first  "  cyclus,"  and  the  first  of  the  now    cycle  of 
three.     These  have  been  the  programmes  : 
Novewher  10. 

Symphony  in  D Mozart 

Overtin-e  to  "Faust," Spohr 

Overture  to  "Athnlia" Mcnrlelssohn 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A Beethoven 

Decemher  22. 

Overture  to  "  .Tessoncla," Spohr 

Symphony  inD  minor.  Ch.  Phil.  Emanuel  Bach 
Scliorzo  (G  minor)  from  "Jlirlsummer  Night's 

Dream Mendel.ssohn 

Symphony  No.  8,  (F  major) Beethoven 

Janxianj  21. 
Overture  on  the  Chorale  :  "Ein'  feste  Burg." 

Otto  Nicolai 

Symphony  in  G  minor Mozart 

Overture  to  "  Coriolan" Beethoven 

Sinfonia  Eroica Do. 

January  2G. 

Symphony  in  G  major Haydn 

Overture  to  "Anacrcon" Clicrubini 


Symphony  No.  1  (C  major) Beethoven 

Overture  in  "Lconoro"  (No.  3) Do. 

February  2. 

Overture   to    Goethe's   "Iphigenia" 

Bernhard  Scholz 

Symphony  in  A  major Mendelssohn 

Overture  to  "Obcron" Weber 

Symphony  No.  4,  (B  flat  major). . .  .Bectliovcn 

Fehrumij  1 1 . 

Symphony  in  E   flat Haydn 

Overture    to  "Vestalin" S]iontin 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred" Scluimann 

Symphony  in  C  major Mo/.urt 

The  list,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  principally 
the  well-known  and  greatest  works;  particulai-ly 
the  best  specimens  of  the  three  great  symphony 
masters.  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hear  these, 
even  from  the  balcony  aforesaid,  may  be  imagined 
when  you  reflect  that  the  orchestra  of  eighty  is 
perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  perfectly  balanced  ;  fine 
in  every  single  instrument,  the  player  of  each 
being  a  finished  artist  "  fully  grown  up  "  (as  the 
Germans  say)  to  every  task  that  can  legitimately 
come  before  his  instrument ;  that  they  are  kept 
in  constant  discipline  and  sympathetic  play  to- 
gether, as  severely  nice  and  careful  for  the  thea- 
tre work  of  every  evening,  as  for  the  symphony 
of  now  and  then ;  that  they  have  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  admirable  musicians  living, 
Taubert,  for  a  conductor  ;  that  they  have  royal 
patronage,  and  play  before  an  audience  as  en- 
lightened and  appreciative  in  these  things  as 
could  be  anywhere  assembled.  Tliese  concerts, 
too,  are  not  pecuniary  speculations ;  their  pay  for 
them  does  not  depend  upon  their  audience  ;  they 
have  not  to  compromise  the  highest  demands  of 
Art  and  taste  for  popularity.  All  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  tickets  goes  to  a  fund  for 
their  widows  and  orphans.  (In  fact,  very  few,  if 
any  concerts  are  given  by  societies  in  Berlin  to 
make  money  ;  nearly  all  the  concerts  are  osten- 
sibly for  charity,  or  for  some  public  cause ;  he 
who  would  air  a  new  compasitlon  of  his  own  must 
get  musical  friends  to  unite  with  him  in  the  name 
of  some  charitable  object.) 

How  much  7norc  pleasant  it  was  of  course,  to 
hear  the  music  from  a  good  seat  on  the  floor  ! 
There,  besides  a  chance  to  breathe,  you  feel  the 
magnetism  of  so  i  ne  a  company  ;  you  may  smile 
more  or  less  at  much  that  seems  mere  fashion, 
rank,  convention,  vanity ;  but  there  is  a  general 
average  of  high  intelligence  and  character ;  you 
see  it  in  the  faces ;  you  have  the  best  society  of 
Prussia  about  you  ;  although  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal beauty  the  eye  misses  the  rich  field  of  blos- 
soms over  which  it  has  been  wont  to  rove  in 
many  an  American  audience.  There  too  you  can 
fairly  see  and  get  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
the  orchestra  ;  particularly  in  Taubert.  He  is  the 
very  model  of  a  conductor  in  firm,  gentlemanly, 
graceful,  quiet,  yet  decisive  manner.  There  is 
an  air  about  the  man  that  wins  and  engrosses 
everybody.  You  feel  an  entire  confidence  in 
him.  His  face  is  singularly  interesting,  full  of 
character  and  kindly  feeling.  There  is  a  certain 
something  like  Beethoven  in  it,  only  milder  and 
much  happier.  You  know  from  his  look  and  his 
whole  air  that  he  is  genial  and  wise,  that  he  is 
true  and  kind.  He  is  not  a  great  genius,  has 
not  a  very  marked  creative  individuality  as  a 
composer ;  yet  is  he  a  graceful  characteristic, 
fine  composer,  one  of  the  masterly  musicians,  and 
with  a  right  genial  vein  in  him.  It  certainly  was 
somclldng  to  produce  those  exquisitely  fanciful 
and   quaint   children's  songs  of  his — or   rather, 
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songs  of  childhood  for  older  people.  And  I  must 
own  that  the  music  of  his  opera  of  "  Macbeth  " 
afforded  me  a  charming  evening,  one  of  beauti- 
ful and  fresh  sensations,  little  as  I  can  now  recall 
of  it.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  all  the  fire  in 
him  of  some  younger  conductors.  It  is  possible, 
it  would  be  quite  natural,  that  he  sometimes  in 
his  comfortable  and  long  accustomed  position, 
should  sink  a  little  into  the  vice  of  routine.  This 
I  have  heard  said  of  him  by  high  authority  ;  but 
I  must  confess  that  so  far  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  it.  D. 


Italian  Opera- 

Since  our  last  we  have  had  the  somewhat  unusual 
excitement  of  the  production  of  a  new  opera  of 
Verdi's  and  the  debut  of  a  new  American  prima 
donna,  whose  claims  are  perhaps  stronger  in  respect 
to  nationality  than  those  of  any  who  have  preceded 
her,  being,  as  we  learn,  American  in  birth  and  educa- 
tion, having  received  her  entire  musical  instruction  in 
this  country.  Music,  to  be  sure,  is  a  universal  language 
and  the  birth  place  of  her  servants  is  of  small  mo- 
ment, still  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  result  of  a  purely 
home  education  so  satisfactory  and  even  brilliant 
as  in  the  case  now  under  notice. 

Ernani  on  Saturday  attracted  an  audience  that 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  large  one,  had  the 
weather  been  more  promising.  Mad.  Colson  ap- 
peared as  Elvira,  Stigelli  as  Ernani,  Susini  as  Silva 
and  Ferri  as  the  king.  The  performance  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly spirited  one,  and  was  constantly  rewarded 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Mad.  Colson 
was  never  in  better  voice  and  gave  us  all  the  music 
of  Elvira  in  the  best  manner,  Stigelli  too  seemed 
inspired  to  unusual  efforts,  even  for  liim,  wlio  always 
does  his  best ;  Fekri  and  Sosini  looked  these 
parts  with  picturesque  dignity  and  effect,  the  former 
singing  in  his  best  manner.  All  the  artists  entered 
with  a  zeal  into  the  performance  that  is  a  little  un- 
common at  a  "Grand  gala  matine'e."  The  Finale 
was  given  with  fine  dramatic  effect  and  worthily  clos- 
ed an  uncommonly  good  performance  of  this  favor- 
ite opera.  The  orchestra  was  frequently  at  fault,  more 
so  than  is  pardonable  in  an  opera  so  familiar  to  every 
one.  Miss  Isabella  Hinckley  then  appeared  in 
the  mad  scene  of  Lucia.  She  gave  much  pleasure 
by  her  intelligent  and  in  many  respects  effective  ren- 
dering of  this  scene,  receiving  generous  and  well 
merited  applause. 

ITn  Ballo  itr  Masciiera. —  To  liear  a  new 
opera,  hardly  known  yet  abroad,  never  yet  performed 
in  London  and  only  within  a  few  weeks  brought  out 
in  Paris,  is  quite  an  event  in  the  operatic  experience 
of  Boston.  We  cannot  fall  back  upon  the  received 
opinions  of  Europe  as  we  may  in  the  case  of  older 
works,  and  we  surely  cannot  pin  our  faith  to  what 
the  New  York  papers  have  told  us.  In  fact,  in  mak- 
ing up  our  opinion  we  have  to  rely  wholly  upon  our 
own  impressions. 

We  have  had  two  opportunities  since  our  last,  of 
hearing  Verdi's  new  work  ;  it  having  been  given  on 
Friday  of  last  week  and  on  Monday  of  the  present 
week. 

We  have  already  given  from  other  sources  some 
sketch  of  the  plot,  which  in  itself  is  a  good  one, 
simple  and  easy  of  comprehension  with  but  little 
aid  from  the  libretto. 

To  be  sure,  the  incongruities  .and  absurdities  were 
more  than  numerous,  as  seen  by  us,  sitting  here  in 
Boston,  in  the  old  province  of  Mass.achusetts  Bay, 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  The  scenery,  the  costumes 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  and  even  the 
surface  of  Nature  itself,  as  it  was  representedjlto  say, 
nothing  of  what  was  beneath  the  surface,  in  that  won- 
derful witch's  cave),  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
We  doubt  whether  the  old  Province  House  (the  man- 
sion of  our  royal   governors)  ever  saw  any  such  fan- 


tastic mummery  as  a  masked  ball,  unless,  in  onr  own 
day,  the  "'  Minstrels"  who  now  hold  it,  may  have 
enacted  one  within  its  walls. 

Setting  all  this  aside,  however,  the  plot  is  dramatic, 
well  constructed  and  easily  understood,  and  the  cast 
was  admirable.  Brignoli  as  Kicardo,  Ferri  as  Renato, 
Colson  as  Amelia,  Adelaide  Phillips  as  Ulrica  and 
Miss  Hinckley  as  Oscar,  filling  their  respective  roles 
in  an  admirable  manner  that  left  little  to  be  desired. 
Nor  shall  we  omit  to  notice  Barili  and  Dubreuil  in 
the  important  parts  of  the  two  conspirators,  Sam  and 
Tom. 

The  impression  made  at  the  first  hearing  by  this 
opera,  and  entirely  confirmed  by  a  second,  was  very 
satisfactory  and  pleasing.  The  music  is  characteris- 
tic of  Verdi,  of  course,  yet  free  from  his  more  mark- 
ed mannerisms  and  tricks  of  composition,  free  from 
the  almost  stereotyped  phrases,  both  of  melody  and 
of  instrumentation  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. In  fact,  the  Ballo  in  Maschera  seems  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  style  in  the  works  of 
this  popular  composer,  and  we  should  incline  to  the 
belief  that  he  has  taken  a  leaf  from  the  experience 
and  practice  of  Meyerbeer.  Particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  dramatic  situations  are  we  re 
minded  of  the  latter.  The  music  of  the  two  con- 
spirators, who  perpetually  hover  round  the  scene 
like  birds  of  evil  omen,  recalls  vividly  Meyerbeer's 
treatment  of  the  somewhat  similar  characters  of  the 
Aniibaptists  in  the  Prophet.  The  orchestration  of 
the  whole  opera  moreover,  while  bearing  strong 
marks  of  the  hand  from  which  it  came,  is  in  a  differ- 
ent vein.  It  is  softer,  more  subdued,  more  varied,  and 
the  instrumental  combinations  are  often  novel,  for 
the  work  of  Verdi.  The  concerted  music  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  fresh  and  novel,  especially,  we 
might  mention  the  trio  and  laughing  chorus,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  as  being  ingeniously  elaborated 
and  singularly  effective  and  dramatic,  as  illustrating 
perfecti)'  the  thing  which  the  composer  had  to  de- 
scribe. The  trio,  Odi  tu  come  fremono,  a  hurried 
passionate  scene,  is  one  of  these  passages  of  intense 
dramatic  effect.  The  solemn  dark  phrases  of  the 
conspirators  are  always  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
action  and  music  of  the  other  characters  on  the  scene, 
and  they  are  throughout  conspicuously  before  the 
mind  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  receding 
voices  of  the  conspirators  and  chorus  as  they  leave 
the  scene  produce  a  marked  effect.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  Sam  and  Tom  is  the  character  of  the  page, 
Oscar,  which  is  made  very  attractive  by  Miss  Hinck- 
ley's graceful  impersonation  of  it,  and  musically  is 
very  interesting  from  its  sparkling  pretty  songs  so 
different  from  the  sombre  mood  of  Renato  and  from 
the  mysterious  character  of  the  conspirators.  In- 
deed the  whole  opera  is  one  of  strongly  marked  con- 
trasts. The  governor  and  his  secretary,  the  wife  and 
the  sorceress,  the  p.age  and  the  conspirators,  are  con- 
stantly set  off  against  each  other,  making  a  most 
attractive  musical  c/iiar'  osciiro. 

Each  of  the  principal  characters  has  beautiful  solos, 
which  we  need  not  say  with  this  cast  were  beautifully 
given.  Very  sparkling  and  fresh  is  the  lovely  barca- 
role sung  by  Brignoli  in  the  cave  of  the  witch  and 
admirably  adapted  to  his  voice.  Indeed  he  sings 
throughout  this  opera,  evidently  con  amore.  We  have 
no  space  to  remark  upon  these  more  fully  now.  The 
character  of  Ulrica  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting ; 
and  the  incantantions  of  the  witch  came  short  of  the 
proper  effect,  although  Miss  Phillipps  made  of  the 
part  all  that  can  be,  we  should  imagine,  which  is  not 
small  praise,  since  Alboni,  in  the  same  character,  has 
failed  of  success. 

Mad.  Colson  sang  exquisitely  and  acted  with  her 
accustomed  fire  and  grace,  at  the  first  representation, 
especially  in  the  moonlight  scene,  but  on  Friday  was 
ill,  yet  unwilling  to  dis.appoint  the  audience,  did  her 
best,  although  obliged  to  omit  some  of  the  music. 

Ferri  gave  his  part  of  Renato,  with  excellent  con 


ception  and  artistic  style.  His  dress  was  picturesque 
and  his  bearing  and  action  exceedingly  effective. 
He  sang  beautifully  the  air  E  sei  tu  che  macchiavi. 
;'  In  short,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  new 
opera,  and  are  not  content  with  what  we  have  heard 
of  it.  The  first  act  is  less  interesting  than  the  others 
but  the  dramatic  and  musical  interest  progress  and 
increase  gradually  till  the  climax  is  reached.  It  cer- 
tainly adds  much  to  Verdi's  reputation,  is  a  work 
which  does  honor  to  him  in  every  way,  and  has  in  it 
many  of  the  elements  of  extended  popularity  and  a 
long  life. 

At  the  first  performance  the  theatre  was  packed 
from  top  to  bottom,  even  standing  places  being  hard 
to  be  obtained.  A  large  audience  witnessed  the  sec- 
ond performance,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  it  is  to  be  given  for  the  third  time  this  afternoon. 

Linda  di  Chamounix  was  selected  for  the  debut  of 
Miss  Cl.^ra  Louise  Kellogg,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  young  Savoyard  peasant 
girl  is  easily  reproduced  by  the  powers  of  a  young 
girl,  coming  within  the  sphere  of  her  experience  and 
not  forcing  her  to  counterfeit  passions  of  which  youth 
and  innocence  can  have  but  small  conception.  The 
opera  is  thus  well  adapted  for  a  debutante. 

We  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  record  a  more 
complete  and  genuine  success  than  was  won  by  Miss 
Kellogg  on  this  occasion.  An  entire  novice  upon  the 
stage,  having  appeared  only  some  half  dozen  times 
in  all,  coming  to  us  almost  unheralded  and  unpuffed, 
indeed  almost  unknown,  she  has  stepped  into  the  po- 
sition of  a  public  favorite,  at  a  single  bound.  In 
pe'son  she  is  slender  and  graceful,  with  a  pleasing 
face,  intelligent  and  intellectual,  rather  th.an  a  beauti- 
ful one,  capable  of  the  most  varied  expression.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  high  soprano,  of  that  thin  and  pene- 
trating quality  that  cuts  the  air  with  the  keen  glitter 
of  a  Damascus  blade,  wanting  now,  of  course,  in 
that  volume  and  power  which  age  and  time  will  give, 
yet  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  of  course, 
furthermore,  not  so  full  in  the  lower  register  as  it  will 
be  in  time.  She  reminds  us  much  of  Adelina  Patti 
as  to  the  quality  of  her  voiee,  and  indeed  in  her  exe- 
cution, which  is  finished  and  thorou  ghly  artistic,  sa 
voring  little  of  the  novice,  but  worthy  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  longer  study  and  maturer  age.  Every 
thing  attempted  is  done  with  admirable  precision, 
neatness  and  brilliancy  that  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
In  the  opening  cavatina,  0  luce  di  quest'  anima,  she 
exhibited  at  once  'these  qualities,  giving  the  air  in  a 
way  that  brought  down  the  house  in  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. As  she  proceeded  she  evinced  a  rare  dra- 
matic talent  and  an  apparent  familiarity  with  the 
business  of  the  stage  that  was  truly  remark.able. 
The  grace  and  simplicity  of  manner  that  mark  her, 
are,  however,  native  and  not  acquired,  and  seem  a 
real  gift  of  nature.  Through  all  the  changes  of  the 
opera,  she  showed  herself  always  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  scene,  so  that,  as  an  actress,  we  should 
set  her  down  as  possessed  of  a  rare  instinct,  if  not, 
indeed,  of  positive  penius.  We  do  not  remember  any 
one  in  the  character  of  Linda  who  has  given  it  more 
acceptably  than  she. 

She  was  admirably  supported  by  Miss  Phillipps 
as  Pierotto,  who  eclipses  all  without  exception  who 
have  sung  this  charming  character,  from  Signora 
Sofia  Marini  in  1847,  down  to  the  present  time.  No 
one  has  sung  the  music  more  perfectlj',  no  one  hag 
ever  acted  the  character  so  well. 

Brignoli  sung  delightfully  and  we  have  seldom 
heard  more  marked  applause  than  th.at  which  followed 
the  duet  between  him  and  Miss  Kellogg. 

Feeri  was  very  effective  as  Antonio  ;  indeed  his 
conception  of  every  character  that  he  assumes  is  of 
the  highest  excellence,  and  on  this  occasion  his  sing- 
ing was  unusually  pleasing. 

DuBREDiL  made  an  excellent  Marquis,  deserving 
favorable  notice.  The  only  drawback  to  a  very 
perfect  performance  was  the  severe  hoarseness   of 
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StTSiNr,  whose  appearance  slionlil  have  been  prcced 
cd  by  an  apolo<;y,  so  large  a.  part  of  the  audience 
being  strangers  to  him  and  liis  usually  excellent  sing 
ing.  He  acted  however  with  much  spirit.  Miss 
Kellogg  impresses  us  as  an  artist  fall  of  the  best 
promise.  We  trust  that  she  may  not  'be  forced  too 
fast,  nor  overworked,  that  the  freshness  of  her  voice 
and  the  life  and  energy  of  her  young  nature  may  not 
be  prematurely  injured  by  labors  too  great  or  by  an 
unwise  ambition.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  no 
necessity  obliges  her  to  go  upon  the  stage,  but  that  a 
true  love  for  art  is  the  only  impulse.  The  studies  so 
well  begun,  it  must  be  remembered  are  only  begun- 
There  is  no  end  to  study  in  so  high  an  art,  for  a  person 
of  so  much  promise,  to  whom  such  high  achieve- 
ments seem  possible. 


Jamaica  Plain. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

A  series  of  three  concerts  at  Eliot  Hall  in  the 
above  place  lias  just  come  to  a  close  March  7th.  The 
kindness  of  a  correspondent  enables  us  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  labors  of  the  club  in  that  beau- 
tiful villajte.  Three  concerts  were  got  up  by  sub  - 
scription  through  the  efforts  of  a  gentleman  of  Rox- 
bury,  who  on  similar  occasions  before  has  shown  his 
love  of  music.  The  first  concert  unfortirnately  came 
on  that  memorable  Thursday,  February  7th,  when  a 
spring-like  morning  was  followed  by  a  night  so  in. 
tensely  cold  as  to  prevent  a  large  attendance  ;  the 
following  nights  there  were  full  houses  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences.  In  the  second  concert  the  club  were 
assisted  by  Miss  Houston  of  the  Old  South  choir, 
who  sang  two  songs  to  great  acceptance. 

Of  classical  pieces  the  club  played  Mozart's  Quin- 
tette No.4  in  D,  Beethoven's  Quintettes  in  B  flat  No. 
6,  op.  18,  and  in  C.  op.  29  entire ;  and  the  following 
parts  of  pieces :  Andante  and  Variations  from 
Schuberts  posthumous  Quartette  in  D  minor,  and 
the  Andante  and  Canizonetta  from  the  Quartette  in 
E  flat  by  Mendelssohn.  There  were  arrangements 
from  Robert  Le  Diable  and  from  Don  Giovanni,  and 
overtures,  besides  the  usual  soli  on  the  violin,  violon- 
cello, flute  and  clarionette,  played  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  audience. 

Private  Concerts. 

There  were  last  year  and  are  going  on  this  year 
musical  gatherings  at  Jamaica  Plain,  which  we 
think  a  good  proof  of  the  love  tliat  is  borne  there  to 
good  music.  We  say  good  music  advisedly,  as  we 
happen  to  know  several  of  the  parties  that  usually 
entertain  the  company,  and  their  taste  and  love  (or 
the  best  in  musie,  and  as  we  have  been  permitted  a 
glance  at  their  programmes.  The  first  "  Musical " 
came  off  on  March  8th,  and  comprised  beside  some 
vocal  and  instrumental  pieces  by  other  composers, 
selections  from  Weber. 

Such  gatherings  arc  pleasing  evidences  of  the 
spread  of  musical  taste  among  us.  It  is  a  true  pleas- 
ure that  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  way  of  en- 
joying musie,  to  make  music  together  in  the  home- 
circle.  There  is  the  delight  in  music,  where  the 
heart  has  a  share  too.  Here  around  us  are  all  those 
whom  we  love  best,  uniting,  for  the  pure  love  of  it, 
in  the  production  of  music.  The  way  we  play  may 
be  mediocre,  it  may  be  inferior,  if  judged  by  a  criti- 
cal standard.  But  the  sweet  sounds  and  the  love 
flowing  over  in  them  please  and  elevate  nevertheless. 
The  next  way  of  enjoying  musie  in  company  is  at 
such  musical  gatherings  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
A  little  more  formal,  requiring  somewhat  more  of  a 
preparation,  still  social,  free  from  the  stiffness  of  the 
concert-room  and  genial.  There  is  an  indescribable 
charm  in  anything  we  have  done  or  are  doing  our- 
selves. And  thus  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  makes 
up,  in  a  great  degree,  for  whatever  may  fall  below 
the  standard  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  desirable  way  of 
spending  evenings,  very  useful  to  the  spread  of  good 
taste  and  commendable  in  the  highest  degree.     There 


may  be  such  gatherings  in  other  places.     If  so,  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them.  ■*! 


The  Sacred  Concert. —  The  post  of  a  lobby 
member  of  the  legislature  or  of  Congress  may  be  an 
agreeable  and  useful  one  ;  that  of  a  lobby  member  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  however,  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  We,  therefore,  did  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  complimentary  (?)  ticket  sent  to  us  to  the  concert 
of  tlie  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  the  Opera 
troupe  on  Sunday  last ;  having,  moreover,  a  well 
founded  distrust  of  such  a  union  of  uncongenial  ele- 
ments, performances  so  given  having  never  reflected 
credit  upon  either  body  engaged  in  them. 


Orchestral  Union.  —  The  last  concert  was  at- 
tended by  a  crowded  house.  Some  Hercules  should 
have  cleansed  out  the  Augean  stable  and  purged  the 
Music  Hall  from  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ra- 
rey's  horses.  We  annex  the  programme,  and  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  space  to  give  more  particular 
notice  of  the  performance. 

1.  Overture,  '' Dichter  und  Bauer,"  (fir.''t  time). ..  .Suppe. 

2.  Komanza,  from  the  Opera  L'EcIair  (for  Flute  and 

Corn,  Anglaise). 

Messrs.  Ribas  and  Zohler. 

3.  Symphony  No.  Ij    (l.st  time  in  Boston).  .Mendelssohn. 

4.  Les  Preludes Liszt. 

6.  Grand  Ballet,  from  '•  Robert  le  Diable  ".  .Mendelssohn. 


A.  P.  Heinrich.  —  We  translate  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Ahendzeitmuj ,  and  trust  that  some 
of  Father  Heinrich's  friends  here  may  be  able  to  re. 
lieve  his  necessities  in  his  sickness  and  old  age. 
Further  information  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal. 

"  There  is  among  us  an  aged  artist,  numbering 
eighty  years.  Evei-y  reader  of  this  paper  knows  him 
as  a  highly  gifted  musician.  His  many  valuable 
manuscripts  fill  large  trunks,  and  in  face  of  these 
riches,  the  old  man  lies  sick  and  without  money  in 
the  second  story  of  the  house,  No.  33  Bayard  Street. 
Anthony  Philip  Heinrich  is  too  illustrious  a 
person  to  be  suffered  to  make  his  debut  before  the 
world  in  the  character  of  a  beggar.  He  has  worked 
much  and  the  world  owes  him.  Will  you  not,  my 
fellow  citizens,  liquidate  part  of  this  debt?  I  trust 
that  the  German-American  part  of  our  population 
will  see  to  it  that  this  venerable  old  man  is  not  only 
relieved  but  done  justice  to." 

Sliisital  Corrcspnhnte. 

New  York,  March  18. — Mr.  Satter  seems  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  Matine'es,  that 
he  repeats  them  weekly,  and  as  he  tries  to  please 
every  class  of  listeners  in  his  programmes,  he  is 
likely  to  continue  to  draw  fair  audiences  (in  two 
senses)  for  some  time  longer.  Last  Friday  he  pro- 
duced Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony  in  a  two 
hand  arrangement.  The  very  obvious  difl^culties  of 
the  latter  he  surmounted  with  the  most  perfect  ease, 
and  played  the  whole  in  just  the  right  spirit.  The 
Andante,  particularly,  was  vaij  beautiful,  and  the 
Scherzo  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and  nimbleness  of 
finger.  The  Finale  was  so  dependent  on  orchestral 
effects,  that  even  more  skilful  hands  could  not  have 
made  it'  appear  to  entire  advantage  on  the  piano  ; 
however,  it  presented  no  drawback  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  whole.  This  number  was  followed  by  an- 
other little  houi/uet,  (not  "banquet,"  as  your  printer 
makes  me  say  in  my  last)  of  minuets,  by  Haydn, 
Bc'thoven,  and  Mozart,  all  o(  them  exquisitely  ren- 
dered ;  the  individuality  of  each  brought  out  and 
contrasted  with  the  others  most  truthfully. 

After  this  came  a  graceful,  dance-provoking  waltz 
by  Mr.  Satter  himself,  in  compliment  probably,  to 
the  preponderating  element  in  the  audience,  asit  was 
called  "Les  Belles  de  New  York."  This  being  en- 
cored, Mr.  Satter  responded  by  an  improvisation  or 
Fantaisie  on  the  Serenade  and  Eulogy  of  Tears,  by 


Schubert,  and  ended  the  concert  by  a  Fantaisie  on 
Traviata.  This  last  was  the  merest  show-piece,  and 
not  worthy  of  one  who  is  capable  of  so  delighting 
even  the  most  critical,  as  Mr.  Satter.  Any  one 
claiming  the  name  of  artist  ought  never  to  lower 
himself  to  please  even  a  portion  of  his  public.  Even 
modern  Italian  Opera  airs  can  be  arranged  and 
worked  up  with  genius,  and  need  not  be  spoilt  by 
ornaments  and  variations  entirely  inappropriate  to 
their  character,  but  when  these  same  fioriture  are  ap- 
plied to  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Schubert,  or,  as  in 
the  Fantaisie  on  the  Huguenots,  the  sublime  choral 
"  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  is  dressed  up  in  a 
fancy  costume  of  roulades,  trills,  etc.,  thus  being 
robbed  of  all  its  grandeur  and  solemnity,  this  is  still 
less  excusable.  Such  clap-trap  pertormances  should 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  who  can  interpret  the 
Pastoral  and  Scotch  Symphonies,  Beethoven's  Son- 
ata, op.  26,  Chopin's  Impromptu  and  the  like  com- 
positions as  Mr.  Satter  can. 

On  Saturday  our  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert 
took  place,  attracting  the  largest  audience  that  the 
Society  has  had  this  season.  Even  the  amphitheatre 
was  comparatively  full,  while  below  not  a  seat  was 
vacant.  Beethoven's  ever  beautiful  Seventh  Sym- 
phony headed  the  programme.  Then  came  a  novel- 
ty to  us  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  Mozart's  Piano  Con- 
certo in  J),  major,  rendered  I  may  say  to  perfection, 
by  Mr.  Hoffmann.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  have 
heard  this  beautiful  work  several  times  in  Boston  ; 
here  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time,  and  appeared 
to  afford  the  greatest  enjoyment  to  every  one  but  a 
party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  one  of  the 
proscenium  boxes,  who  were  so  persistent  in  carrying 
on  a  loud  conversation,  that  only  repeated  and  ener- 
getic hisses  from  all  parts  of  the  house  could  at  last 
silence  them.  It  would  be  advisable  for  these  indi- 
viduals, if  they  cannot  possibly  converse  as  well  at 
home  as  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  to  choose  at 
least  some  point  in  the  house  which  is  less  conspicu- 
ous, and  not  so  much  like  a  whispering-gallery,  from 
whence  the  sound  of  their  voices  is  carried  over  all 
the  house,  not  even  excepting  the  amphitheatre.  The 
second  part  opened  with  Schumann's  Overture  to 
Genovefa,  also  unknown  to  us  heretofore,  and  con- 
cluded with  that  to  les  Francs-Juges,  by  Berlioz — 
both  very  effective  ;  but  the  former  of  more  intrinsic 
value  than  the  second.  Between  these  Mr.  Mollen- 
h.auer  played  one  of  his  indescribable — compositions 
they  can  hardly  be  called  —  rather  combinations  of 
every  possible  trick  and  toars-de-force  for  the  violin. 
Mr.  Hoffmann  played  a  couple  of  solos,  the  second  of 
which,  a  Polonaise  by  Lubeck,  was  very  effective 
and  powerful.  Both  solo-players  were  encored  with 
enthusiasm,  and  replied  by  short  pieces.        — t  — 

New-  York,  March  18.  —  Miss  Cecilia  Ra- 
petti,  a  daughter  of  the  well-kown  violinist  and  ex- 
opera  leader,  made  her  debut,  last  Monday  evening, 
at  Irving  Hall,  before  a  large  audience.  She  is 
young  and  talented,  possessing  a  good  mezzo  soprano 
voice  with  excellent  low  notes,  and,  moreover,  gifted 
with  those  rich  sympathetic  tones  which  are  so  much 
more  grateful  to  the  ear  than  the  most  diflicult  but 
mechanically  executed  cadenza.  She  was  very  much 
frightened  but  did  not  show  it,  and  she  sang  very 
well,  though  the  selections  made  were  poor,  her 
principal  songs  being  the  hacknied  Aria  di  Sortita, 
from  Traviata,  and  the  corresponding  aria  in  Trova- 
tore.  The  allegro  to  the  Traviata  air  the  young  vo- 
calist omitted. 

There  were  a  great  many  personal  friends  in  the 
room,  but  even'  without  their  aid,  the  debut  would 
have  been  considered  a  success.  To  be  sure  one 
surly  old  music  teacher  went  into  the  green-room  be- 
tween the  parts  and  said  that  the  debutante  might  do 
for  the  parlor  but  was  wholly  unfit  for  the  concert 
room.  But  all  this  was  bosh.  Miss  Rapetti  is  now 
a  pleasing  and  delightful  singer,  and,  with    further 
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development  of  years  and  physical  strength,  will 
please  even  the  surly  musical  teacher  unless  he  be  an 
obstinate  idiot. 

I  spent  a  delightful  hour  the  other  day  with  6ns- 
TAVE  Sattek.  He  lives  at  154  Waverley  Place,  in 
this  city,  and  has  a  large  parlor,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal article  of  furniture  is  one  of  Steinway's  grand 
pianos.  Of  this  instrument  Satter  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms.  He  has  had  it  for  two  years,  has  taken 
it  with  him,  by  sea  and  by  land,  has  visited  with  it 
various  parts  of  both  South  and  North  America,  and 
yet  finds  its  tone  as  brilliant  and  gratifying  as  ever. 
This  is  certainly  a  proud  testimonial  for  the  makers 
of  the  instrument,  who  are  now  fairly  rivalling  the 
Chickerings.  The  Steinways,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  recovering  from  the  business  prostration  into 
which  all  kinds  of  trade  have  been  thrown  during  the 
past  winter,  and  now  give  again  full  work  to  their 
large  body  of  employees. 

But  to  Satter.  He  plays  in  a  private  room  and  to 
one  person  quite  as  well  as  in  a  concert  hall  before  a 
large  audience.  It  was  a  treat  indeed  to  hear 
his  admirable  fantasia  on  La  Juive  and  his  bril 
liant  arrangement  of  Ernani  airs  in  the  finale  of  the 
third  act  was  finely  worked  up.  Then  he  played 
some  pieces  of  his  own  composition  and  closed  with 
a  wonderfully  long  and  difficult  fugue  of  Handel's, 
composed  for  some  festival  at  Westminster  Palace. 
All  these,  Satter  played  from  memory.  He  never 
uses  notes  when  playing  before  any  one.  Unlike 
other  eminent  pianists  here,  he  does  not  teach,  devo- 
ting his  whole  time  to  concert  giving  and  practise. 
He  has  taken  up  his  permanent  residence  in  New 
Tork. 

Miss  Emma  Rowcroft  gave  a  matinee  concert 
the  other  day.  She  is  a  vocalist  of  considerable 
merit,  and  the  daughter  of  a  British  ex-consul  to 
Cincinnati.  She  has  come  to  New  York  to  settle 
down  as  a  teacher,  and  has  given  one  or  two  con- 
certs. At  her  last  matinee,  she  gave,  among  other 
things,  the  "  Shadow  Song,"  from  Dinorah,  and  did 
it  very  well,  too. 

Talking  about  Dinorah  reminds  me  of  Adelisa 
Patti,  who  is  singing  with  such  acceptance  in  that 
opera  at  New  Orleans.  She  has  been  engaged  to 
stay  there  another  month.  Her  sisters  are  in  this 
city  at  the  home  of  the  Strakosches  in  22d  street. 
Such  an  inetTably  musical  family  never  was  heard 
of.  You  know  that  Mrs.  Strkosch  was  formerly 
Amalia  Patti,  the  contralto.  The  sister,  older  than 
she,  Clothilde  Bariliwas  Mrs.  Thorne  and  was  a  good 
prima  donna.  She  died  some  years  ago.  Then 
came  Amalia.  Then  Carlotti  Patti,  who  has  recent- 
ly .appeared  as  a  concert  singer  with  eminent  success. 
Then  Adelina,  who  is  a  real  musical  wonder.  The 
portraits  of  these  four  gifted  sisters  hang  up,  side  by 
side,  in  the  22d  street  house. 

The  father  of  the  Pattis  and  Barilis  was  in  early 
life  a  tenor,  and  was  associated  with  Sanquirieo  and 
Palmo  in  one  of  the  earliest  operatic  enterprises  of 
New  York.  The  mother  was  a  prima  donna.  Then 
there  are  the  two  sons  Ettore  and  Nicolo  Barili,  and 
nobody  knows  how  many  musical  relatives  may  exist 
in  Italy.  But  certainly  there  is  no  such  a  musical 
family  in  this  country.  The  Strakoschs  are  not  mu- 
sical with  the  exception  of  Maurice,  and  he  and  his 
brotlicr  Max  are  the  the  only  members  of  that  family 
in  the  country. 

Musical  people  here  are  quite  anxious  to  hear  how 
the  Ballo  in  Maschera  will  take  in  Boston.  It  is 
much  liUcd  here  by  all  except  a  few  bigots  and  will 
now  draw  as  good  a  house  as  any  other  opera  that 
can  be  named.  Brignoli  sings  ex'cellently  in  it,  al- 
tlmugli  they  say  that  Mario  in  Paris,  can't  do  any- 
thing with  the  part  of  Rlcardo.     Brignoli  can. 

That  reminds  me.  Funny  story  about  Brig. 
They  say  that  he  has  a  certain  talisman  or  treasure 
which  he  carries  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
It  is  not  a  cross  of  gold,  nor  a  mystic  vial,  nor  a 


saintly  relic  ;  but  the  head  of  a  buck  !  The  animal 
was  shot  some  time  ago  m  the  western  wilds  and 
Brignoli  had  the  head  stuffed,  with  the  antlers  pre- 
served' tlie  whole  forming  a  uuicpie  and  pleasing  or- 
nament. He  is  very  fond  of  it  and  probably  you 
may  see  it  by  applying  to  him  in  Boston. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  changes  in  church 
choirs  this  spring.  I  have  already  notified  you  of 
the  revolution  in  Dr.  Cumming's  choir,  where  Isa- 
dora Clark  sings.  At  Dr.  Cheever's  church  also,  a 
revolution  takes  place.  The  congregation  has  been 
much  weakened  by  repeated  secessions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  views  of  the  pastor,  and  can- 
not afford  to  keep  their  excellent  but  expensive  choir, 
of  which  JIrs,  Jameson,  the  best  singer  of  sacred 
mnsic  in  the  city  has  for  years  been  the  leading  so- 
prano. At  Christ  church  in  this  city  where  two  Bos- 
ton singers  Mrs.  Mozart  and  Mr.  Millard  form  half 
of  the  choir  there  has  also  been  a  change,  the  organ- 
ist, Mr.  Schmidt  having  gone  to  San  Francisco.  His 
place  is  temporarily  supplied  by  Mr.  McKorkell,  the 
harpist  and  organist.  At  Dr.  Hague's  new  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  there  has  been  a  squabble, 
and  Mr.  Beals  the  English  organist  engaged  there 
has  left  after  playing  some  two  months,  a  Mr. 
Thompson  succeeding  him.  It  is  now-a-days  quite 
the  cheese  for  our  resident  musicians  to  have  regular 
weekly  reception  nights  at  which  music  and  talk  form 
the  entertainments.  Musical  soire'es  are  also  becom- 
ing more  frequent  in  private  circles.  Aptommas,  the 
harpist,  has  regular  weekly  receptions  on  Saturdays, 
and  that  on  Saturday  last  is  a  sample  of  the  kind. 
By  the  annexed  programme,  you  will  observe  that 
several  professional  artists,  the  wife  of  the  senior 
editor  of  the  N.Y.  Express  and  a  number  of  amateur 
pupils  of  Aptommas  were  among  the  performers. 

Tnflammatus — Stabat  Mater.Mme.De  Ferussac  andjchorus 

''Rend  your  Hearts" Mr.  Cook 

Organ  Solo — (Meditation  Religieuse) Mr.  Tillanova 

Ave  Maria  (with  Bach's  Fugue) Miss  Gaynor 

Accompanied  upon  ttie  Harp,  Organ  and  Violin,  by 
Messrs.  Rapetti,  King  and  Aptommas. 

"Rest  in  the  Lord" — Elijah Mrs.  Eliott 

"Pro  peccatis" Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas 

Harp  Solo — Sacred Mr.  Aptommas 

Duo  Religioso Mr.  Millard  and  Miss  

"Fac  ut  Portem" Mrs.  Elliott 

L'Annonciation — For  Harp  and  Organ 

Messrs.  Tillanova  and  Aptommas 

"Lord  Remember  David" Mr.  Millard 

Cantique  de  Noel,  (with  harp  and  organ).  . .  .Miss  Gaynor 

II  Preghier.a — Mose  in  Egitto — Solos  by 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Thomas  and  Mrs.  GottendorEf 
Accompanied  on    four  harps  by  Mrs.  James   Brooks,  and 

the  Misses  Gaynor,  Brooks  and  Van  Buren. 
Hymn — by  all. ..."From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies  " 

I  have  frequently  in  my  letters  to  Dwight  given 
gossip  about  church  choir  affairs.  Let  me  now  give 
a  specimen  of  meanness  on  the  part  of  a  church 
which  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  wealthy  congregation  who 
have  recently  erected  a  new  church  edifice  and  plac- 
ed in  it  a  splendid  organ  built  by  Erben.  At  the 
opening  of  the  church,  several  other  choirs  and  a 
first  soprano  well  known  in  Boston,  were  called  upon 
to  lend  them  aid.  A  skilful  English  organist  was 
chosen,  and  a  double  quartette  choir  engaged.  Soon 
the  leader  of  the  choir  squabbled  with  the  bass  of  the 
auxiliary  quartette,  then  he  quarrelled  with  tlie  or- 
ganist who  with  quartette  No.  2  left  the  church. 

Now  the  church  is  rich.  Remember  that.  There's 
no  necessity  of  the  trustees  doing  a  small  thing. 
But  they  did  it.  A  distinguished  organLst  of  another 
church  managed  to  get  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  vacant 
place,  promising  himself  to  play  at  the  evening  ser- 
vices gratuitously.  Thus  he  ensures  a  pupil  at  $1)0 
a  quarter. 

Now  Where's  the  meanness.  Not  so  much  in  the 
teacher — not  as  much  in  the  amateur  pupil,  but  in 
the  church  trustees,  who  tliink  they  make  a  great 
bargain,  getting  an  organist  or  two  of  them  for  a 
trifling  sum,  and  thus  keeping  some  good,  deserving 
and  perhaps  needy  organist  out  of  a  place  which  can 
really  afford  a  good  salary.  Now,  that  this  is  a 
very  contemptible  style  of  economy  is  the  opionion 
of  Trovator. 
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FublisUed  by  Oliver  Ditsoii  £&  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Here  with  thee.     (Tecco  io  sto.)     From  Verdi's 

"  Un  hallo  in  maschera."  75 

Duet  in  the  second  act  between  Richard  and  Amelia 
'v]    (Soprano  and  Tenor).    It  is  a  piece  of  much  beauty  of 
melody  and  fine  dramatic  power,  and  has  been  unhes- 
itatingly acknowledged  here  as  one  of  the  lasting 
gems  in  the  opera. 

0  thou  wert  bright  as  op'ning  day. 

E.  C.  Sebastiani.  25 
A  pleasing  song. 

If  I  could  change  as  others  change.     Song. 

M.  W.  BaJfe.  50 

A  Parlor  Song,  which  is  much  admired  in  England, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  wide  popularity. 

The  man  who  didn't  take  a  paper.  L.  Heath.  25 

A  pretty  comic  song  in  that  happy  vein  which  the 
author  has  so  successfully  touched  in  some  previous 
songs,  as,  for  instance,  the  "  Woman's  resolution,"  or 
the  "Matrimonial  jars,"  both  of  which  have  taken 
immensely  wherever  they  were  performed. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Forget  me  not  Waltz.     Arranged  by 

Carl  Zerrahn.  50 

As  played  twice  by  the  Orchestral  Union  in  their 
afternoon  concerts.  For  a  long  time  no  waltz  has  so 
generally  pleased,  and  the  calls  for  it  previous  to  its 
publication  have  been  very  numerous.  It  will  no 
doubt  continue  popular. 


Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother. 


Variations. 

Chas.  Grohe.  50 

Ordway's  popular  air  nicely  varied.  Of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  "  Shells  of  Ocean  "  and  other  popular 
pieces  of  the  celebrated  author. 

Air  d' Isabelle  in  "Robert  le  Diable."     Trans- 
cription. Otto  Dresel.  50 

The  air  of  which  this  is  an  elegant  arrangement 
opens  the  second  act  and  begins  in  the  Italian  version 
"In  vano  il  fate."  Those  teachers  who  are  afraid  to 
use  classical  music  with  their  advanced  pupils  will 
find  this  an  unobjectionable  substitute.  The  treat- 
ment is  thoroughly  artistic,  and  everything  arranged 
to  the  best  advantage.  Operatic  arrangements  of 
such  intrinsic  merit  are  rare. 

Books. 

DrTsoN  &  Go's  Standard  Opeka  Librettos, 

each  25 

The  librettos  of  twenty-three  Standard  Operas  are 
now  published  of  this  admirable  Series,  rendered  pop- 
ular by  their  correctness  of  test,  excellence  of  typo- 
graphy, and  convenience  of  size.  During  the  present 
season  of  opera  in  this  city  they  have  been  found 
quite  indispensable  with  those  who  sought  to  enjoy, 
underst,andingly,  the  performance;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  all  other  localities  they  will  be  found 
equally  desirable.  They  contain  an  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish test,  an  epitome  of  the  plot,  and  the  music  of  all 
the  principal  Airs. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  Rent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  rent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Spring. 

[From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.] 

A  flush  of  green  is  on  the  boughs, 
A  warm  breath  panteth  in  tlie  air, 
And  in  the  earth  a  lieart-pulse  there 

Tliroljs  underneath  her  breast  of  snows  : 

Life  is  astir  among  the  woods. 
And  by  the  moor,  and  by  the  stream. 
The  year  as  from  the  torpid  dream, 

"Wakes  in  the  sunshine  on  the  buds  : 

"Wakes  up  in  music  as  the  song 

Of  wood  bird,  wild,  and  loosen'd  rill 
More  frequent  from  the  windy  hill 

Comes  greening  forest  aisles  along  ; 

"Wakes  up  in  beauty  as  the  sheen 
Of  woodland  pool  the  gleams  receives 
Through  bright  flowers,  overbraided  leaves, 

Of  broken  sunlights,  golden  greea. 

She  sees  the  outlaw'd  winter  stay 
Awhile,  to  gather  after  him 
Snow  robes,  frost-chrystall'd  diadem, 

And  then  the  soft  showers  pass  away. 

She  could  not  love  rough  winter  well 
Yet  cannot  choose  but  mourn  him  now ; 
So  wears  awhile  on  her  young  brow 

His  gift — a  gleaming  icicle. 

Then  turns,  her,  loving,  to  the  sun, 
Upheaves  her  bosom's  swell  to  his. 
And,  in  the  joy  of  his  first  kiss, 

Forgets  for  aye  that  sterner  one. 

Old  "Winter's  pledge  from  her  he  reaves — 
That  icy  cold,  though  glittering  spar — 
And  zones  her  with  a  green  cymar. 

And  girdles  round  her  brow  with  leaves. 

The  primrose  and  wood-violet 

He  tangles  in  her  shining  hair, 

And  teaches  elfin  breezes  fair 
To  sing  her  some  sweet  canzonet. 

All  promising  long  summer  hours, 
"When  she  in  his  embrace  shall  lie, 
Under  the  broad  dome  of  bright  sky, 

On  mossy  couches  starr'd  with  flowers. 

Till  she  smiles  back  again  to  him 
The  beauty  beaming  from  his  face, 
And  robed  in  light  glows  with  the  grace 

Of  Eden  palaced  cherubim. 

0  Earth,  thy  growing  loveliness 
Around  our  very  hearts  has  thrown 
An  undimmed  joyance  all  its  own, 

And  sunned  us  o'er  with  happiness. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Musie. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 
X. 

Opera. 

1800—1830. 
Dramatic  music,  like  literature  and  the  plastic 
arts,  reflects  in  every  age  the  predominant  spirit 
■which  governs  the  ideas  and  manners  of  a  people; 
this  art— doubtless  more  powerful  than  any  other, 
since  it  combines  them  all,  as  it  were,  in  itself— 


renders  obvious  to  sense,  if  we  may  so  spoak,  the 
picturesque  side  of  the  human  soul,  and  gives  the 
careful  observer  a  daguerreotype  of  the  mobile 
and  varied  physiognomy  of  the  ages  as  they 
passs. 

Just  as  the  musical  era  of  Cambert  and  LuUi 
seems  to  us  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  times  of  Lous  XIV.  so  Campra  re- 
presents the  affectations  of  the  Eegency,  Rameau 
paints  for  us  the  inimitable  gracefulness  of  the 
epoch  of  Louis  X"V.  and  Gluck  the  austerity  of 
manners  under  Louis  XVI — a  king  who  vainly 
strovetagainst  the  dissoluteness  of  a  corrupt  court. 
"We  shall  see  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
19th  century,  Lesueur  and  Spontini  faithfully 
rendering  the  grandeur  and  mystery  of  the  Im- 
perial era,  and  the  immortal  KossinI  brilliantly 
reflecting,  during  the  more  quiet  times  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  the  important  literary 
transformation  effected  by  the  consecutive  labors 
of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo. 

The  time  of  the  Consulate,  which  was  but  a 
preparation  for  the  Empire,  is  essentially  a  period 
of  transition.  We  therefore  find  little  to  notice 
in  the  annals  of  the  Theatre  of  Arts  from  1800 
to  1804,  e.Kcept  La  Dansomanie,  a  ballet  by  Gar- 
del  and  Mehul ;  Praxitee,  which  we  owe  to  the 
pen  of  Madame  Devismes,  wife  of  the  Director 
of  the  Opera ;  Les  Mysteries  d'Isis  a  pasticcio  by 
Moreland  Lachnith  from  Mozart's  Magic  Flute 
and  works  of  Haydn  ;  the  Cantata  composed  by 
Lesueuer  in  honor  of  peace  and  the  heroes  of 
France  (April  14,  1802);  the  Semiramis  of  Catel, 
a  work  correct,  but  cold  ;  Tamerlan,  by  "Winter, 
which  had  but  a  dozen  representations  ;  produc- 
ed at  Notre  Dame,  on  occasion  of  the  solemn  pro- 
clamation of  the  concordat,  a  mass  performed  by 
an  aggregate  of  400  singers  and  instrumentalists ; 
and  finally  the  Anacreon  of  Cherubini,  in  which 
Lays,  crowned  a  wreath  of  ivy,  grape  leaves  and 
roses  rejoiced, 

Anlmd  du  triple  desir 

Des  Yers,  de  1' Amour  etdu  Tin. 

A  conspiracy  of  the  republicans  against  the 
first  Consul  Bonaparte  was  to  be  executed  on  the 
18th  Vendemaire,  de  I'An  IX.  (Oct.  11,  1801)  ; 
and  the  Opera  house  was  selected  as  the  place  to 
for  the  deed.  The  play  was  the  Horaces  by 
Porta.  The  chorus  of  the  Oath  was  designated 
by  the  leaders  as  the  right  moment  for  simultan- 
eous action  by  the  band,  which  was  to  be  scat- 
tered through  the  theatre.  Sixty  of  them  were 
seated  in  boxes  taken  for  the  purpose,  or  were 
mingled  in  the  crowd  of  spectators.  Their  plan 
was  to  extinguish  between  the  acts,  the  lamps 
which  lighted  the  corridor  of  the  first  boxes  and 
to  hurl  from  the  upper  rows  a  great  number  of 
fuses  and  crackers  on  fire,  which  would  naturally 
frighten  and  confuse  both  spectators  and  actors. 
Profiting  by  this  moment  of  general  terror,  tu- 
mult and  confusion,  the  conspirators  would  be 
able  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul  and  his  com- 
panions. One  of  the  traitors,  struck  with  re- 
morse, went  during  the  night  and  made  known 
all  the   details  of  the   plot  to   the    prefect   of  | 


Police.  Bonaparte  to  whom  the  matter  was  re- 
vealed at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  held  a  council 
with  his  chief  officers.  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  theatre;  the  general  officers  clothed  in  cit- 
izens' dress,  mingled  themselves  in  the  crowd  and 
acted  their  part  so  skillfully,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suspect  them  of  knowing  all  the  particulars  of 
the  plot.  They  went  directly  to  the  boxes  of  the 
conspirators,  and  besought  the  occupants  to  retire 
peaceably  and  without  noise.  At  length  the 
elder  Horace  upon  the  stage  came  to  the  passage, 

Jurez  done  devant  moi,  par  le  Ciel  qui  m'6coute 
Que  le  dernier  de  vous  sera  mort  ou  vainqueur. 

This,  the  preconcerted  fatal  signal  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  First  Consul  ;  but,  the  conspira- 
tors, taken  with  their  hands  filled  with  arms  and 
fireworks  were  already  under  guard  beneath  the 
staircases  of  the  theatre.  Before  the  end  of  the 
third  act,  they  had  been  carried  to  their  prisons 
in  carriages.  During  all  these  proceedings  the 
spectators  were  hardly  aware  that  anything  ex- 
traordinary was  taking  place.  Some  slight  ex- 
citement was  visible  in  the  lobby  which  was  filled 
with  people,  but  no  one  knew  precisely  the  key 
to  the  enigma. 

On  the  3d  Nivose  (Dec.  23d)  of  the  same 
year  a  new  conspiracy  was  indicated  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  infernal  machine.  "Without  ex- 
hibiting the  least  trace  of  emotion,  Bonaparte, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  opera  house  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  entered  that  building  to 
hear  the  first  performance  of  Haydn's  Creation. 
Garat,  Cheron,  and  Mesdames  Barbier,  Valbonne 
andBranchu  sang  the  principal  parts  in  that  mas- 
ter work. 

Daniel  Steibelt  had  exhausted  all  his  skill  in 
adjusting  the  barbarous  text,  as  translated  by  a 
hack  writer,  to  the  admirable  melodies  of  the 
great  German  master,  and  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  translation,  the  oratorio  produc- 
ed an  immense  effect.  156  vocalists  and  as  many 
instrumentalists,  with  a  pianist  to  accompany  the 
recitatives,  in  all  313  performers  took  part  in  the 
work.  The  receipts  on  this  occasion  reached  very 
nearly  the  large  amount  of  24,000  francs.  It 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  first  consul  that 
17  boxes,  containing  94  seats  were  occupied 
gratis  by  the  municipal  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. Struck  by  this  wrong,  as  the  reason  of 
the  annual  losses  of  the  theatre,  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  a  note,  still  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  : — 

"  A  datter  [sic[  du  ler  nivose,  toutes  ces  places 
serout  pay&s  par  ceux  qui  les  occupent. 

Bonaparte." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
was  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  Dec.  2,  1804,  the 
musicians  of  the  opera  joined  those  of  the  chapel 
in  executing  the  Mass  of  Paisiello  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  took 
place  in  Notre  Dame. 

The  two  most  important  works  executed  in  the 
Imperial  Academy  from  1804  to  1814  were,  be- 
yond  controvery  Les  Bardes  by  Lesueur  and  la 
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Vestale  by  Spontini.  But  before  going  into  de- 
tails upon  these  two  remarkable  productions,  we 
wiU  note  rapidly  ; — 

1.  A  translation  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  sung 
by  EoUand,  Luby,  Derivis  and  M'lle  Armand  ; 

2.  Neplitali  by  Blangini,  tlie  performances  of 
which,  having  been  interrupted  by  the  Emper- 
or's absence  in  Poland,  were  renewed  upon  his 
return  by  his  order ; 

Of  less  note  were  Paul  et  Virginie  a  ballet 
by  Gardel  and  Kretuzer  ;  le  Triomphe  de  Trajan 
by  EsmenardjLesueur  and  Persuis;  Arisdppe  and 
La  Mart  d'  Abel  by  Kreutzer,  imitated  by  the 
Mori  d'  Adam  of  Guillard  and  Lesueur;  Fer- 
nand  Cortes  by  Spontini,  which  ran  eighty  nights 
consecutively  ;  Les  Bayaderes  by  Catel ;  Jerusa- 
lem by  Persuis  ;  and  ies  ^  bencerrages  by  Cheru- 
bini.  The  first  representation  of  Les  Bardes 
was  upon  the  evening  of  July  10,  1804.  After 
the  third  act.  Napoleon  sent  Marshal  Bessieres  to 
call  Lesueur,  that  he  might  express  in  person  the 
the  lively  satisfaction  which  the  work  had  caused 
him.  After  some  complimentary  words,  Lesueur 
was  about  leaving  the  imperial  box,  when  Napol- 
eon holding  him  by  his  coat  said,  "  Remain  here 
and  enjoy  }'0ur  triumph  to  the  close."  He  after- 
terwards  added  "  your  fourth  act  is  superb  but 
the  third  is  unapproachable  ;  I  give  you  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

Some  days  after  the  Emperor"  sent  Lesueur  a 
small  box  of  gold  containing  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  6,000  francs.  On  the  edge  of  the  box 
inside  was  engraved  "L'Empereur  des  Fran9ais 
a  I'Auteur  des  Bardes." 

The  first  performance  of  La  Vestale  was  upon 
Dec.  15,  1807.  Spontini,  already  known  by  sev- 
eral works,  had  at  length  obtained  a  text  from 
Jouy,  composed  it  and  submitted  the  score  to  the 
judges  of  the  Imperial  Academy.  They  found 
'  good  things'  in  it,  but  with  one  voice  condemned 
its  extravagance  of  style,  the  boldness  ot  its  inno- 
vations, its  abuse  of  loud  instrumentation  and 
the  hardness  of  many  of  its  progressions.  The 
decision  was  that  the  work  should  not  be  per- 
formed. Thanks  to  the  Empress  Josephine 
Spontini  surmounted  the  opposition  of  the  jury. 
The  opera  was  put  in  preparation  by  order  of  the 
court,  when  suddenly  Spontini  was  forced  to  bow 
his  head  and  submit  his  score  to  Persuis  and  Rey, 
who  manipulated  it  at  their  case  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  completely  spoiling  it.  So  at  last  the 
work  was  produced  and  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  execution  was  very  fine.  Lainez, 
Lays  and  Derivis  filled  the  parts  of  Licinius, 
Cinna  and  the  high  priest. 

Madame  Branchu  gave  Julia,  and  M'lle  Mail- 
lard  the  grand  vestal.  The  entire  second  act  is  a 
masterpiece  of  sentiment  and  expression  ;  it  is 
both  charming  and  vigorous.  The  prajer,  the 
"Impitoyables  dieux  !"  the  cavatina  of  Licinius, 
the  finale  duett,  and  the  stretto  in  three  kirds  of 
time — all  this  produces  a  marvellous  effect ;  and 
yet  without  the  high  protection,  which  sustained 
the  eflTorts  of  the  composer,  this  masterpiece 
might  never,  perhaps,  have  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  theatre.  The  changes  which  Spontini  had 
been  forced  to  make  in  his  music  raised  the  ex- 
penses of  copying  to  the  enormous  [sum  of 
10,000  francs. 

As  we  have  seen,  Napoleon  strongly  favored 
the  encouragement  of  letters  and  the  arts;  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this  we  find  also  in  the  re- 
markable report  made  by  Chenier  at  the  instance 


of  the  Emperor  on  the  state  of  literature  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
centuries. 

Decennial  prizes  were  instituted  by  an  imperial 
decree,  dated  at  the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
24  Fructidor  an  XH.  By  this  decree  10,000 
francs  are  granted  to  the  composer  of  the  best 
opera  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music,  and  by 
a  posterior  act,  of  Nov.  28th,  1809,  grand  prizes 
of  a  second  class  are  proposed,  first,  to  the  author 
of  the  best  lyi-ic  poem  set  to  music,  and  secondly, 
to  the  composer  of  the  best  Comic  Opera  repre- 
sented upon  any  of  the  principal  stages.  Nov. 
9,  1810  there  was  a  grand  distribution  of  the 
prizes. 

The  poem  of  the  Vestal,  by  M.  de  Jouy  and 
the  music  of  the  same  work  carried  off  the  two 
prizes.  A  "very  favorable  mention"  was  accord- 
ed to  the  Semiramis  of  Catel,  and  a  grand  prize 
of  the  second  class  to  the  Josepli  of  Mehul.  Les 
Deux  Journees  by  Cherubini,  Montana  et  Ste- 
phanie, by  Berton,  Ariodant  by  Mehul,  axiAL'Au- 
berge  de  Bagneres  by  Catel  only  obtained  "  hon- 
orable mention." 

Four  years  later  hostile  armies  approached 
and  menaced  Paris.  Jan.  31,  1814,  an  occasional 
piece  was  hastily  arranged,  called  the  Oriflamme, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  the  hatred  of 
the  French  against  the  strangers.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  however  before  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians laid  siege  to  the  capital  and  on  the  first  of 
April  following  the  Vestal  was  played  at  the 
opera  in  presence  of  Alexander  and  Frederick 
Wilhelm  HI. 

May  17th  Louis  XVIII.  visited  the  Academy 
Royale  de  Musique,  once  more,  on  which  occa- 
sion were  given  (Edipe  d  Colone  and  Le 
ReLour  des  Lis,  a  ballet  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion. Dec.  14th  Castor  et  Pollux  was  revived ; 
and  April  18,  1815,  Napoleon  in  turn  was  present 
at  a  performance  of  the  Vestal,  followed  by  the 
ballet  Psyche. 

July  9th,  Louis  XVIII  again  entered  the 
opera,  now  in  company  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide  and  la  Dansomanie,  were  performed,  and 
Lays  sang  the  Vive  Henri  IV. 

An  ordinance  of  the  King,  of  Jan.  18,  1816, 
regulated  the  rights  of'  authors.  The  same  year 
two  successful  worlcs  were  produced,  le  Carneval 
de  Venise  a  ballet  by  Kreutzer  and  Persuis  and 
le  Rossignol  an  opera  in  one  act  by  Lebrun.  The 
Fetes  du  Cyihere  was  hurriedly  put  together  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Barry  by  Dieulefoi, 
Brifant,  Berton,  Kreutzer,  Spontini  and  Persuis. 
Reproductions  were  successively,  Fernand  Cortes, 
Les  Danaides,  Tarare  and  the  Caravane  of 
Gretry.  Les  Jours  Floraux  by  Bouilly  and 
Aimon  had  but  a  moderate  success.  The  Olympie 
of  Spontini  was  played  but  twelve  times  though 
mounted  a  cost  of  170,000  francs. 

But  the  unlucky  13th  of  February  1820  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  the  performances  in  the  Academic 
Royale.  The  Due  de  Berri  was  assasinated  at 
the  opera  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  Carneval. 
Horrible  and  touching  contrast  1  the  unfortunate 
prince  stretched  upon  his  bed  of  death,  while  the 
actor  Elie  was  receiving  the  applause  of  the 
spectators  in  the  part  of  Punchinello.  The  en- 
tire royal  family  in  tears,  hardly  separated  by  a 
thin  partition  from  an  audience  convulsed  with 
mirth — was  not  this  a  most  energetic  instance  of 
the  sorrow  and   vanity  of  things  of  this  world  ? 


The  last  sacraments  were  administered  to  the 
dying  duke,  on  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  upon  condition  that  the  opera  house 
should  be  demolished.  Such  was  the  will  of  de 
(Juelon,  archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  opera  fli-d  to  the  Salle  Favart  on  the  7th 
of  April.  Mile.  Bigottini  obtained  there  a  good 
success  in  the  ballet  Clari ;  and  Sept.  29  the 
birth  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  celebrated 
there  by  the  performance  of  the  Choruses  of 
Athalie,  music  by  Gossec,  and  the  ballet  Paris. 
Fine  composers,  too,  joined  to  celebrate  the 
baptism  of  the  new  prince,  in  an  occasional  opera 
entitled  Blanche  de  Provence  ;  they  were,  Berton, 
Boieldieu,  Cherubini,  Kreutzer  and  Paer. 

The  present  opera  house  in  the  rue  le  Pelletier 
was  opened  August  16,  1821.  The  performances 
were  the  variations  by  Paer  upon  the  Vive  Henri 
IV.,  Les  Bayaderes  of  Catel  and  le  Eelour  de 
Zephire,  a  ballet.  Adolphe  Nourrit,  a  pupil  of 
Garcia  made  his  first  appearance  as  Pylades 
in  TpMgenie  en  Tauridc.  Nov.  [1.  Habeneck 
succeeded  Viotti  and  Kreutzer  as  orchestral 
director.  Aladin  ou  la  Lampe  viarreilleuse,  music 
by  Nicolo  and  Bcnincori  obtained  great  success. 
Feb.  6,  1822.  But  a  new  revolution  was  ap- 
proaching in  the  realm  of  music.  Castil-Blaze 
had  invigorated  the  public  taste  already  by  bring- 
ing to  its  knowledge  foreign  masterpieces,  in  hi 
pasticcios  of  the  Folies  Amoureuses,  La  Foret 
de  Senart,  and  by  his  translations  of  the  Barber 
la  Pie  voleuse,  Otello,  Marguerite  d'  Anjou.  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  Tancrede  and  finally  Robin 
des  Bois  [pirated  and  altered  from  Weber's 
Freyschiitz']  which  latter,  at  first  coldly  received 
obtained  afterwards  an  uninterrupted  series  of  387 
representations  at  the  Odeon.  Ilerold  and  Auber 
began  to  be  known  in  1823  by  the  Lasthenie  and 
the  Vendome  en  Espagne.  Pharamond  was  given 
June  10,  1825,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X. 

After  the  Don.  Sanche  of  Theaulon  and  F. 
Liszt,  was  represented  May  6,  1826.  La  Chaise 
du  Jeune  Henri  a  picturesque  symphony  by 
Mehul,  put  into  action  by  Gardel.  Oct.  9,  the 
benediction  of  the  flags  in  Rossini's  Siege  de 
Corintlie  was  applauded.  What  can  we  say  of 
the  Moise  first  given  Feb.  26,  1827  ;  of  the 
Mueite  di  Portici  the  masterpiece  of  Auber 
(Feb.  29,  1828),  of  Comie  Org,  that  delicious 
work  of  mixed  style  ;  of  Guillaume  TeW,  the  bril- 
liant reproductions  of  which  do  but  add  to  its 
eternal  youth  ?  AVhat  is  most  to  be  admired  in 
these  works,  the  vocal  melody  or  the  orchestra- 
tion which  is  so  briUiant  without  being  bellowing 
as  in  the  great  works  of  the  present  time  ? 

That  was  also  a  beautiful  epoch  in  song  when 
one  could  hear  on  the  same' evening  Mesdames 
Sontag  and  Malibran  of  the  Italian  Opera,  unit^ 
m"  in  the  performance  of  Tancred,  Moise  or  Don 
Juan.  A  magnificent  performance  Jan.  24th, 
1830,  bronght  into  the  treasury  for  the  poor  more 
than  50,000  francs ! 


John  Hullah. 

A  ladder  with  the  Latin  motto  "  Per  scaJam  as- 
cendimus,"  mounting  by  the  scale  (or  ladder),  stood 
over  the  fireplaces  of  St-  Martin's  Hall,  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  The  master  of  the  hall  was  Mr.  John 
Hullah,  the  most  effectual  musical  reformer  whose 
sood  influence  has  been  felt  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  our  day,  or  in  any  day  before  it.  His  ener- 
getic hand  has"  held  the  ladder  by  which  other  men 
hare  mounted  ;  but  it  has  been  to  him  no  ladder  of 
fortune.  Even  before  he  was  burnt  out  by  fire  the 
other  day,  he  was  burnt  out  by  zeal. 
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In  a  Kentish  villarre  nnmborinc^  hardly  more  than 
five  liundrod  inliahitjint";,  thanlis  to  Mr.  Hnlliih's 
scales,  the  cliildren,  tlieyonn;;  men  and  women,  even 
severiil  of  the  old  men  who  work  on  fnrms,  have 
become  sini^ers.  This  Christmas,  and  every  Christ- 
mas, atid  every  Christtnas  and  Kiister  tor  some  years 
past,  tliey  have  performed  an  oratorio  of  Handel  or 
some  other  <;reyt  master ;  tiiey  cherisli  their  church 
music,  and  they  live  together  witli  tlieir  minds  awak- 
ened to  snch  sense  of  liiirmoiiy,  tliat  for  years  past  not 
one  of  them  has  been  piinisiied  for,  or  accused  of, 
ajrainst  the  law.  Tlio  vicar  and  his  parish  are  as 
one  family  fOKethcr.  At  one  of  their  mid-winter  ora- 
torios a  younn;  woman  did  not  come  in  till  after  the 
music  h.id  begun.  Her  house  bad  been  snowed  up, 
hut  iter  father,  a  fiirmer,  had  been  getting  his  bihorers 
together,  and  they  had  all  cleared  a  way  for  her, 
that  she  might  go  and  take  her  part  in  the  sublime 
strain. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  what  do  we  find  but  lV[r. 
Hullah's  music  books?  Some  of  them  found  their 
way  by  chance  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  where  men  have 
learnt  froin  them  to  make  the  desert  blossom  with 
their  songs.  Year  after  year  Mr.  HuUah  has 
taught  classes.  His  disciples  have  taught  in  the 
provinces  with  a  steady  zeal,  of  whicli  we  shall  best 
show  the  force  and  the  effect  by  an  example. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  popular  taste  in 
this  country  for  anything  but  dance  music,  comic 
songs,  and  sentimental  ballads  of  the  weakest  tex- 
ture. Nobody  then  believed  England  to  be  what 
everybody  now  sees  it  is — a  musical  nation.  English 
opera  then  was  a  tradition  more  than  half  suspected 
to  be,  like  other  traditions,  fiction.  Now,  the  two 
largest  theatres  in  London  vie  with  each  other  in 
producing  it,  and  we  have  discovered  that  our  nation 
begets  not  only  singers  and  good  judges  of  song,  but 
musicians  and  composers  wlio  in  the  new  atmosphere 
of  national  appreciation  will  know  how  to  hold  up 
their  heads  in  presence  of  the  foreigner. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Bullab  in  those  bygone  days  that 
a  diffused  knowledge  of  the  element.s  of  imusic  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  his  country.  He  was  first  struck 
by  the  deficiency,  not  in  observation  of  the  lower, 
hut  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  When  polite 
folks  came  together  they  bored  one  another  with  bad 
solo  singing,  and  concerted  music  was  almost  im- 
possible, because  there  were  few»yocalists  who  could 
really  read  music  at  .'tU. 

About  the  end  of  eighteen  thirty-nine,  Mr.  Hullah, 
having  become  acquainted  with  Ur.  Mainzer's  sys- 
tem in  Paris,  again  went  thither  ;  for  he  had  lieard  of 
M.  Wilhem,  and  be  found  him  carrying  out  his  sys- 
tem of  teaching  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  having 
direct  government  sanction  and  support  so  far  as  his 
school  for  the  poor,  whether  children  or  adults. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  IluUali  proposed  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  of  which  Dr. 
Kay  was  then  secretary,  to  open  singing  schools  for 
schoolmasters  of  Wilhelm's  system  in  London  ;  and 
these  singing  classes  soon  giew  into  classes  for  all 
kinds  of  persons  ;  but  their  growth  was  impeded  bj' 
want  of  a  place  of  meeting,  ample,  convenient,  and 
not  costly.  St.  Martin's  Hall,  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Carlisle  in  .June,  'forty-seven, 
was  built ;  but,  alas !  St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  money  getter,  "  did  not  pay."  It  is  diflicult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  it  for  the 
education  and  rehnement  of  the  people.  The  effort 
to  maintain  it  had  drained  all  the  resources  of  its 
founder  and  its  maintenance  began  to  seem  impossi- 
ble when  the  recent  fire  brought  the  whole  case  to  a 
final  issue.  Yet.  during  the  past  twenty  years  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  classes  of  adults,  of  both 
sexes,  averaging  seventy  persons  in  each  class,  have 
been  taught  by  Mr.  Hullah  himself,  and  by  a  loyal 
body  of  assistants,  of  whom  tlie  foremost  were  Mr. 
May  and  Mr.  Monk,  and  two  other  eentlemen  pres- 
ently to  he  mentioned  by  name.  The  sale  of  the 
musical  publications  has  been  enormous,  and  among 
these,  each  set  of  large  sheets  represents  a  class 
somewhere — a  single  book  often  the  studv  of  a 
teacher ;  parents  have  learnt  that  they  might  teach 
their  children.  Brothers  and  sisters  have  taught  one 
another.  The  men  in  the  lighthouse  on  the  North 
Foreland,  havintr  got  hold  of  one  of  Mr.  Hullah's 
manuals,  worked  through  the  exercises  together,  help- 
ing and  correcting  one  another  as  they  best  mictht. 
Others  had  used,  and  are  now  using  the  book.  That 
Is  a  part  only  of  what  the  sale  of  one  copy  represent- 
ed. 

Mr.  Hullah's  earnestness  and  skill  were  soon  ap- 
preciated. At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  vocal  music  at  King's  College,  where  he 
still,  as  professor,  teaches  church  singing  to  students 
of  the  theological  department.  In  'forty-four,  a  class 
of  about  fifty  was  formed  for  a  d.aily  lesson,  on  Mr. 
Hullah's  system,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Its  members  were  heads  of  colleges,  tutors  and  mas- 
ters of  arts.     The  ladies  of   the  same  families  had 


their  own  class  in  the  hour  following.  Tn  four  or 
five  months  these  students  sang  glees,  madrigals,  part 
songs,  anthems,  and  motets  of  rather  more  than  or- 
dinary dilfieultv.  The  lessons  were  resumed  after 
the  long  vacation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  several 
private  choral  performances  were  given  at  Trinity 
Lodge.  A  class  for  the  under  graduates  had  been 
at  work  also  ;  and  there  were  classes  for  townspeople 
of  divers  grades.  Mr.  Banister,  who  represented 
Mr.  Hullah  in  this  leavening  of  Cambridge  with  a 
sense  of  music,  taught  also  in  London  a  class  of 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  who,  at- 
tending themselves,  several  hundred  st.rontr,  to  be 
taught  by  Mr.  Hullah,  begged  that  a  class  might  be 
formed  also  for  their  women  folk.  The  result  was  a 
class  of  seventy,  to  which  the  women  came  half  an 
hour  before  time  to  secure  good  places,  anxiously 
conning  their  last  lesson  while  they  waited,  and  at 
which  thev  made  ]>rogrcss  wiih  .a  speed  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  could  picture  the  home 
evonincs  in  which  the  husband  ami  father  joined 
with  his  owm  household  in  song,  and  while  compar- 
ing the  fiuits  of  their  lessons  they  all  helped  each 
other. 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  diffused  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Hullah's  enthusiasm,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Constantine  among 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  amidst  the  whirr 
of  the  machinery  of  northern  England,  among  a 
people  famous  in  these  days  for  their  good  choral 
singing.  When,  in  'forty-two,  Mr.  Constantine  be- 
gan working  Mr.  Hullah's  system,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Crowe,  at  Liverpool,  he  taught  the  first 
mixed  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  National 
Schoolroom  at  Birkenhead,  and  gradually  undertook 
the  following  round  as  his  week's  work.  We  begin 
it  in  the  middle  :  Wednesday,  the  first  business,  was 
to  get  to  Ulverston,  twenty-two  miles  distant;  the 
way  being  across  the  sands  of  Morecombe  Bay.  This 
journey  in  winter  time,  had  to  be  made  often  in  the 
dark,  because  the  low  tide  and  the  morning  sun 
would  not  alwavs  keep  in  harmony  together.  The 
winter  fogs,  too,  are,  in  Jlorecombe  Bay,  not  very 
welcome  to  a  lonely  rider  travelling  on  horseback, 
and  obliged  to  rely  on  his  horse's  knowledge  of  the 
track.  Class  day  in  quiet  Ulverston  vvas  always  a 
gala  day.  The  singing  master's  horse  was  sure  to 
he  well  looked  after.  For  Ulverston,  the  town  farth- 
est north  in  Lancashire,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
where  there  was  nothing  to  enliven  its  work,  but  the 
market  day,  till  the  musician  came.  The  four  thous- 
and inhabitants  yielded  three  singing  classes.  One 
contained  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  another 
forty  children,  and  the  other  was  a  general  class  of  a 
hundred.  The  excellent  organist  kept  up  the  work, 
and  has  conducted  a  musical  society  from  that  time, 
we  believe,  to  this.  People  came  from  miles  away 
to  be  taught  in  these  classes.  A  cart-load  of  poor 
children  used  to  be  sent  by  a  kind  lady  from  Bardsea. 
A  hale  old  clergyman  walked,  in  all  weathers,  nine 
miles  into  Ulverston  and  nine  miles  home  asain,  to 
qualify  himself  for  teaching,  upon  Mr.  Hullah's 
system,  his  school-children  and  parishioners,  that  so 
he  might  elevate  not  only  the  music  in  his  church, 
but  also  the  happiness,  and  even  the  morals  of  his 
district.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  success  beyond 
his  expectations. 

On  thursday  the  lecturer  went  on  to  Ambleside,  a 
ride  of  twenty-one  miles,  to  a  place  that  is,  in  winter, 
very  quiet,  with  its  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants 
sorely  in  need  of  wholesome  entertainment.  Here, 
where  there  used  to  be  the  most  horribly  nasal  and 
inharmonious  imitation  of  church  music,  there  is 
now  sung  by  the  people  a  plain  musical  service,  irre- 
proachable in  taste.  On  Friday  the  round  was  from 
Ambleside,  fourteen  miles  on,  to  Kendal,  where  there 
were  four  pretty  good  classes,  but  these  did  not  live 
to  a  second  course.  Sixteen  miles  on,  next  day, 
Saturday,  brought  the  teacher  to  Casterton  schools. 
Having  taught  there,  a  ride  of  seventeen  miles  to 
Preston  was  followed  by  a  railway  journey  to  Lan- 
caster and  back  to  meet  classes  there.  Sunday  was 
spent  at  Preston.  A  ten-mile  ride,  on  Monday,  to 
Blackburn,  carried  the  music  master  to  three  classes, 
the  last  a  very  large  one,  chiefly  composed  of  factory 
maids.  On  'Tuesday  the  Lancaster  classes  were  re- 
visited by  way  of  Preston,  and  so  the  week's  round 
ran  for  one  of  Mr.  Hullah's  propagandists,  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three.  The  elementary  classesjled  to  the  forming 
of  an  advanced  class,  for  the  practice  of  Part  Music  in 
Preston,  Lancaster,  Ulverston  and  Ambleside.  The 
largest  classes,  however  were  those  at  Penrith.  The 
same  teacher  afterwards  taught  in  other  towns  both 
in  the  North  and  West  of  England.  At  the  present 
time  sixty  or  seventy  students  leave  every  year  the 
'Home  and  Colonial  schools,  and  twice  as  many  are 
in  training.  The  national  training  schools — St. 
Marks,  Chelsea  ;  Battersca  College ;  Whitelands — 
each  yield  about   fifty  teachers  every  year,  teachers 


who  have  had  some  musical  training.  At  very  many 
schools — indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  country — the 
good  work  is  going  on.  In  Mr.  Hullah's  personal 
teaching  the  interest  has  been  so  strong,  that  some 
members  of  his  first  upper  school,  formed  twenty 
years  ago,  have  abided  by  the  classes  until  their  re- 
cent dispersion.  One  energetic  pupil  walked  twelve 
miles  to  a  railway  station,  thirty  miles  distant  from 
London  on  his  class  nights,  and  was  punctual  in 
attendance.  The  head  of  a  private  school  at  Tun- 
bridge  attended  a  course,  travelling  to  town  for  every 
lesson,  and  repeating  what  he  had  learnt  to  his  own 
pupils  after  his  return. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  people  who 
are  supposed  to  have  "no  ears"  is  wonderfully  small  ; 
while  only  a'  few  may  have  true  genius  for  music, 
all  can  learn  its  grammar,  and  by  patience  with  at- 
tention learn  to  hear  their  part  not  disagreeably  in 
madrigals  and  psalms.  Thanks  to  these  singing 
schools  the  national  ear  has  improved,  and  the  na- 
tional taste  has  been  raised.  Witness  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  concerts  in  which  the  choral  per- 
formers are  amateurs  ;  witness  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  musical  publications  and  in  the  sale  of 
musical  instruments,  especially  of  pianofortes  and 
harmoniums ;  witness  the  great  improvement  in 
church  music,  and  the  admission  even  of  chants  into 
dissenting  chapels.  AVherever  there  is  a  large  town 
it  is  now  possible  to  form  a  chorus  at  a  minute's 
notice,  and  it  will  be  a  chorus  of  singers,  who  are 
most  at  home  in  the  best  music,  and  enjoy  its  per- 
formance for  the  music's  sake,  far  more  than  anybody 
can  enjoy  the  act  of  listening. — All  the  Year  Round. 


Church  Music  in  New  York. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  one  of  the  first 
in  nature,  applicable  alike  to  all  material,  social,  in- 
tellectual or  moral  requirements.  Thus,  when  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  nations  is  reached,  which  calls 
for  great  men  to  take  the  helm  and  guide  the  Ship  of 
State,  the  supply  is  always  commensurate  with  the 
demand,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  forthcoming.  So  it 
is  in  all  departments  of  human  affairs.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  age  in  matters  pertaining  to  science 
and  art,  a  demand  exists  in  all  branches  of  issthetic 
culture  for  something  of  a  better  and  higher  order 
than  our  fathers  and  the  generations  which  preceded 
us  enjoyed.  This  we  find  applies  particularly  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  distinguished  for- 
eign artists.^such  as  Leopold  de  Meyer,  Herz,  Thal- 
berg,  and  Jenny  Lind — who  have  visited  this  country, 
have  done  much  toward  creating  and  developing  a 
taste  for  fine  music  among  ns  ;  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  want  of  able  performers  has  been  felt, 
and  they  have  appeared.  Many  of  them  have  grown 
up  in  our  midst,  and  some  are  from  other  countries, 
wdio,  coming  here  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
but  a  short  time,  have  preferred  to  make  this  their 
permanent  residence. 

It  has  recently  been  stated  in  some  of  the  leading 
German  papers,  that  New  York  contains  more  first- 
class  resident  pianists  than  any  city  in  Europe,  and 
we  think  the  same  may  be  truthl^ully  said  of  organists. 
Prominent  among  them  is  the  organist  of  St.  George's 
Church,  in  Stuyvesant  Square,  of  which  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng  is  rector.  This  is,  without  exception,  the 
largest  church  in  the  city,  and  will  seat  2500  persona 
comfortably;  its  congregation  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
wealthy  and  fashionable  in  New  York.  Of  the  vocal 
part  of  the  music  at  this  church  we  do  not  propose  to 
say  much  at  present,  as  a  change  is  soon  to  be  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  choir — the  quartette  of  am- 
ateurs, of  which  Miss  Dingley  is  the  soprano,  being 
about  to  give  place  to  a  double  quartette  better  adap- 
ted to  the  size  of  the  building.  The  character  of  the 
music  is  similar  to  that  of  Trinity  Chapel — described 
in  a  previous  letter — occupying  a  position  midway 
between  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  modern  secular 
style.  Of  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  music  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  The  organ  was  built  by 
Henry  Erben — by  many  thought  to  be  the  best  builder 
in  this  country — and,  next  to  that  of  Trinity  Church, 
is  the  largest  in  this  city;  it  contains  fortystops, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  this  instru- 
ment— one  of  them  is  an  imported  German  Gamba, 
of  peculiar  richness.  The  Pedal  Organ  contains 
seven,  of  which  one — the  Gamba — is  a  thirty-two 
foot  stop. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  King,  a  native  of  London,  and  son 
of  M.  P.  King,  the  celebrated  composer,  and  author 
of  the  Oratorio  of  the  Intercession — is  the  organist. 
He  is  the  "  king  "  of  performers  upon  the  "  king  of 
instruments,"  and  has  been  in  this  country  about 
twenty-six  years,  during  which  period  he  has  offici- 
ciated  as  organist  at  most  of  the  leading  New  York 
churches,  including  Grace,  Calvary,  and  St.  Steph- 
en's, Roman  Catholic.  He  has  great  natural  abili- 
ties, received  his  early  education  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
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emy,  London,  and  played  the  organ  with  skill  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  As  an  extempore  performer,  he 
is  unexcelled,  and  his  reputation  as  such  has  long 
been  established.  Overtopping  all  others  of  his 
style,  and  maturing  a  great  gift  in  this  direction, 
added  to  his  long  experience,  he  now  stands  confess 
edly  at  the  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  accompaniments  are  masterly,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment ho  has  few  superiors  ;  his  execution  througliout 
is  most  delicate  and  beautiful,  characterized  by  fault- 
less taste,  and  yet  few  can  produce  more  power  when 
occasion  demands.  We  were  present  last  Sunday 
evening,  when  he  extemporized  a  closing  voluntary, 
wliich  held  in  wrapt  and  undivided  attention  an  audi- 
ence of  at  least  two  luindred  persons,  to  the  close. 
His  playing  is  imbued  with  a  feeling  .and  energy  tliat 
transports  the  hearer's  thoughts  far  above  the  limits 
of  what  the  mere  instrument  can  effect.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  a  large  and  powerful  organ  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  in  one  of  liis  best  moments  of 
musical  inspiration,  is  inferior  to  no  source  of  the 
sublime  in  absorbing  the  imagination,  and  awakening 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  natures. 

Before  concluding  our  comments  upon  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Choirs,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Lafayette  place,  corner  of 
Great  Jones  street,  a  large  and  plain,  old-fashioned 
structure.  It  contains  an  organ  built  by  Erben  many 
years  ago,  w-hich  is  not  an  instrument  of  the  lirst 
class,  but  the  music  is  artistic  and  finished,  conse- 
qitently,  worthy  of  notice.  Dr.  Clare  W.  Beames, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Italian  opera 
and  well  known  as  a  vocal  teacher,  is  organist  and 
director.  He  filled  the  same  position  at  St.  Peter's 
(Catholic)  Church,  in  Barclay  street,  from  1838  until 
1845,  and  since  then  seven  years  at  tlie  (Church  of 
the  Ascension  ;  during  which  time  he  presented  to 
the  public  many  of  the  classical  works  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  other  composers,  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country.  This  choir  is  a  quartette.  Miss  Marie 
Brainerd,  the  celebrated  vocalist,  sustains  the  sopra- 
no ;  Miss  Lindsey,  contralto  ;  Mr.  Cafferty,  the  well 
known  artist,  (in  painting)  tenor,  and  Dr.  P.oath, 
bass,  the  latter  three  are  amateurs  in  music.  Miss 
Brainerd  is  a  very  fine  singer  in  oratorio,  and  is  con- 
sidered among  the  best  in  sacred  music  ;  she  has  also 
met  with  considerable  success  as  a  singer  of  miscel- 
laneous pieces  in  concerts.  The  whole  form  a  very 
effective  choir,  and  the  music  comprises  selections 
from  the  classical  composers,  the  Grace  Churcli  and 
Greatorex  collections,  with  anthems,  chants,  &c„  of 
Dr.  Beames's  own  composition. 

Brookh-n  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our  most  musical 
cities,  and  the  opera  has  met  with  more  patronage 
there  this  season  than  in  New  York,  but  this  is  owing 
in  part,  to  the  general  desire  experienced  by  the  pub- 
lic to  view  the  interior  of  the  new  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic. For  the  same  reason,  the  concerts  of  the  Brook- 
lyn |Philharmonic  Society — which  are  given  at  the 
new  Academy — have  been  attended  by  upwards  of 
three  thousand  persons  this  winter.  Church  music 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  and,  in  some  of 
its  many  churclies,  the  music  rivals  in  brilliancy  with 
tliat  of  the  leading  ones  in  New  York.  The  largest, 
handsomest,  and  most  costly  of  all  of  them  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  located  on  the  heir/hts, 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Montague  streets,  near  the  new 
Academy  of  Music.  Much  atiention  is  here  bestowed 
upon  the  music,  and  the  choir  is  very  tlioroughly 
drilled.  The  plan  upon  which  it  is  arranged  is  anti- 
phonal  or  responsive,  with  eight  voices  on  each  side, 
including  a  fine  quartette,  of  which  Miss  Comstock, 
a  very  superior  singer,  is  soprano  and  leads  the  Deca- 
ni side ;  Miss  Chase  leads  on  the  Cantoris  side.  Miss 
Smith  is  a  favorite  alto  singer,  and  Messrs.  Comstock 
and  Ilaynes  bassos  of  considerable  merit.  The  class 
of  music  here  produced  is  of  about  the  same  school 
as  thatsungat  Trinity  Chapel  and  St.  George's,  New 
Yoyk ;  services  composed  by  Mr.  Warren,  the  or- 
ganist, are  sometimes  chanted.  Mr.  Warren  has  it 
in  contemplation  to  train  a  number  of  boys,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  choir.  The  organ  is  a  large  one, 
containing  forty  stops,  two  octaves  pedals,  and  three 
ranks  of  keys.  It  was  built  by  Crabb,  of  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  and  has  recently  had  several  new  stops 
added  by  Johnson,  of  Westfield. 

Mr.  George  Wm.  Warren,  the  organist  and  musi- 
cal director,  is  a  native  of  Albany,  and  acted  in  the 
same  capacity  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
city  for  thirteen  years.  There,  he  had  a  large  and 
fine  choir,  and  became  extensively  known  throughout 
the  country  as  a  teacher  and  professor.  Miss  Hink- 
ley,  the  present  popular  prima  donna  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  a  member  of  St. 
Paul's  choir  for  three  years  previous  to  her  departure 
for  Italy.  Mr.  Squires,  the  celebrated  American 
tenor,  was  anotlier  one  of  his  pupils.  Mr.  Warren 
received  a  call  to  this  church,  and  came  to  Brooklyn 
in  August  last ;  liere  the  purity  of  his  style,  the  total 


absence  of  all  effort  in  his  performance,  and  the  true 
musical  feeling  with  wliich  he  is  endowed,  have  won 
for  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  artist  of  the  first 
rank.  It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  that 
the  sum  of  S.3000  per  annum  was  paid  Mr.  Warren, 
as  salary  for  his  services  ;  this  is  an  error.  The 
amount  of  .?2000  is  appropriated  for  the  music  of  the 
church,  of  wliich  about  one-half  is  for  the  vocalists. 
Mr.  Warren's  voluntaries  are  of  a  classical  descrip- 
tion, comprising  selections  from  Mozart  and  others, 
and  are  sometimes  extempore.  We  observe  that  he 
always  improvises  a  prelude  before  giving  out  a 
psalm  or  hymn,  after  an  English  custom  lately  adop- 
ted by  some  of  the  first  organists  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  it  is  an  excellent  plan,  calculated  to 
afford  rest  to  the  minister,  besides  adding  grace  to 
this  portion  of  the  services,  hut  we  cannot  hope  to 
see  it  generally  introduced,  as  it  requires  more  ability 
and  orig-inality  than  the  m.njority  of  organists  pos- 
sess.—  Transcript. 


Signer  Arditi. 

Of  all  the  foreign  musical  artists  who  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  this  country,  there  is  no  one 
more  deserving  the  esteem  of  the  profession  than  this 
well-known  chef  d'  orchestre  and  composer.  A  few 
details  of  his  career,  during  which  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  celebrated  vocalists  and  instru- 
mentalists of  the  present  day,  cannot  hut  be  interest- 
ing to  our  readers.  Luigi  Arditi  was  born  at  Cres- 
centino,  a  small  town  in  Piedmont,  in  1822.  Evinc- 
ing great  musical  talent  when  very  young,  he  w.as 
placed  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Caldera,  with 
whom  he  rapidly  acquired  a  proficiency  in  violin 
playing  and  composition.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
by  the  advice  of  Caldera,  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
Conservatoire  at  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  serious  course  of  study,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  production  of  an  opera  entitled  1  Briganti, 
which  was  performed  with  considerable  success  dur- 
ing the  carnival  of  1841.  In  1842  he  gained,  for  the 
third  time,  the  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  for  compo- 
sition, as  well  as  for  violin  playing,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion was  presented  with  a  violin  by  Vicere,  as  an  es- 
pecial mark  of  approbation.  He  took  leave  of  the 
institution  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  may  be  said 
to  liave  commenced  his  public  career  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  was  engaged  as  orchestral  con- 
ductor at  VercelU.  He  afterwards  performed  in  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  towns  in  Italy,  and  returned  to 
Milan  in  company  with  the  sisters  Milanollo,  for 
whom  he  composed  and  arranged  some  of  their  most 
effective  duets.  During  1844  Arditi  extended  his 
travels  to  Rome  and  Verona  with  Botfesini.  Their 
success  was  unprecedented.  Encouraged  by  the  re- 
sults of  their  concerts,  they  had  determined  to  visit 
England  together,  when  an  advantageous  engagement 
for  America,  offered  by  the  impressario  Marty,  in- 
duced them  to  set  sail  for  that  country,  where  they 
arrived  in  September,  1846. 

Arditi  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Italian  Op- 
era at  the  Tacon  Theatre  in  the  Havana,  Bottesini 
being  in  the  orchestra  under  his  direction.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  engagement  with  Marty,  they 
made  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  remained 
some  time  in  New  York.  Recalled  by  Marty  to  con- 
duct the  opera  at  the  Tacon  Theatre,  Arditi  remained 
in  the  Havana  until  the  end  of  1850,  during  which 
season  the  company  included  the  well-known  names 
of  Bosio,  StefFanone,  Tedesco,  Salvi,  Bettini,  Lorini 
Badiali,  Beneventano,  Marini,  &c.  When  in  the 
Havana  he  was  generally  called  "  Creolio,"  from  the 
many  graceful  dances  he  composed  which  became 
popular.  In  1 852  he  was  engaged  by  Alboni  to  ac- 
company her  during  her  tonrn^e  through  the  States, 
and  then,  desirous  of  holding  the  reins  of  manage- 
ment as  well  as  the  conductor's  baton,  he  became  im- 
jiressario  in  partnership  with  Mad.  Devries,  and  main- 
tained the  enterprise  successfully  for  fourteen  months. 

He  was  subsequently  under  an  engagement  to  Son- 
tag  at  New  Orleans,  at  tlie  expiration  of  which  his 
his  services  were  secured  by  Mr.  Hackett  to  direct  the 
operas  and  concerts  given  with  Grisi  and  Mario  dur- 
ing their  visit  to  America.  At  this  time  he  conducted 
the  performances  on  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  at  New  York. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Arditi  was  connected  with 
every  musical  undertaking  of  importance  in  tlie  New 
World  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  from  the  time  of 
his  first  contract  with  Marty,  in  1847,  to  the  moment 
of  his  leaving  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
revisiting  his  native  country,  in  1856.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Naum  Theatre  at  Constantinople,  where 
new  honors  awaited  him,  and  where  he  was  decorated 
by 'the  Sultan  with  the  Order 'of  the  Medjidie.  Upon 
leaving  Constantinople,  Arditi  returned  to  Milan, 
here  his  reputation  and  ability  as  a  maestro  induced 


the  indefiitigahle  Lnmley  to  make  an  engagement 
with  him,  which  has  contirmed  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  thanks  to  which,  his  remarkable  talent  has 
become  known  to  the  English  pulilic. 

During  the  last  twelvemonths  Arditi  has  published 
many  of  his  compositions,  some  of  which  have  be- 
come popular.  Among  these  will  he  remembered 
the  Valse  Chantantcin  D,  entitled  "II  Baccio,"  which 
was  sung  with  so  much  effect  by  Piccolomini,  for 
wliom  it  was  expressly  composed.  One  of  his 
works  which  is  still  unpublished,  is  an  opera  called 
"  La  Spia,"  of  which  those  who  have  heard  it  speak 
in  the  highest  terms. 

It  has  afforded  us  much  gratification  to  have  been 
able  to  give  this  brief  outline  of  Signer  Arditi's  suc- 
cessful career,  his  musical  acf|uirements  and  amiable 
qualities  making  him  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
social  and  profession;'!  position  he  has  attained  in  this 
and  every  other  country  he  has  visited. — Land.  Mas. 
World. 


A  Dance  for  Life. — Espinosa,  the  little  ballet 
dancer  with  the  big  nose,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Ravel  company  some  years  ago,  and  made  quite  a 
hit  in  "  Esmeralda  "  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  who 
had  in  reality  an  unusual  degree  of  dramatic  and  sal- 
tatory talent,  is  said  to  have  experienced  a  singular 
adventure  since  he  was  last  seen  here.  On  one  of 
those  tours  taken  by  theatrical  people  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece,  in  which  they  sometimes  make  the  most 
marvellous  perambulations  and  undergo  the  most 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  Espinosa  found 
himself  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  not  intending  to 
set  up  a  ballet  where  Fremont  raised  the  American 
flag,  but  with  a  view  to  eventually  reaching  California 
and  discovering  a  placer. 

However,  he  was  destined  to  perform  before  a  very 
different  audience  from  those  which  had  applauded 
his  pirouettes  in  the  parquelte  at  Boston.  He  was 
captured  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  and  doomed  to  tor- 
ture. While  his  masters  were  gamboling  around  him 
in  their  uncouth  style,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
young  Spaniard  that  his  own  remarkable  friskings 
might  amu.se  them,  or  else  he  was  shocked  at  the  bad 
style  in  whTch  they  performed,  and  became  anxious 
to  instruct  them  in  the  movements  with  which  he  was 
familiar. 

At  any  rate  he  induced  them  to  loosen  his  bonds, 
and  began  to  dance.  His  pranks  were  so  outlandish 
and  extravagant,  his  gestures  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented, his  twistings  and  turnings,  his  jumpings  and 
vaultings  so  entirely  surprised  the  unaccustomed  au- 
dience that  they  stared  in  stupid  amazement.  It 
must  have  been  a  strange  scene.  The  naked  dusky 
Indians  grouped  around  this  little  Spaniard,  ready  so 
soon  as  he  tired  or  as  they  tired  of  him,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  as  well  as  his  dancing,  and  he  capered 
away  madly  for  their  amusement.  This  was  indeed 
"  the  dance  of  de.ith."  But  he  intended  it  should  be 
"  the  dance  of  life." 

He  so  fascinated  the  savages  tha  they  became  in- 
tent on  nothing  else  ;  and  finally  when  they  gathered 
around  him  a  complete  circle  he  introduced  a  dance, 
that  many  New  Yorkers  must  have  laughed  at  and 
wondered  at  Avhen  they  saw  it  on  the  stage  ;  he  began 
running  right  and  left,  backwards  and  forwards,  hit- 
ting here  one  and  there  another,  dispersing  his  audi- 
dience,  touching  one  with  his  arm,  another  with  his 
feet,  completely  absorbing  and  delighting  them  ;  and 
while  their  surprise  and  pleasure  were  at  the  height, 
suddenly  leaped  into  a  vacant  saddle  on  one  of  the 
fleetest  horses  of  the  band. 

The  Indians  thought  this  toj  one  of  the  pranks  of 
his  performance,  and  kid  not  discover  their  error  till 
Espinosa  had  shot  so  far  out  of  their  reach,  that  no 
effort  sufficed  to  recapture  him.  He  arrived  safely 
at  the  company  from  which  he  had  originally  strayed 
more  fatigued  than  after  any  of  his  dances  in  the  op- 
era. His  Kudience  shouted  and  screamed,  but  not 
with  admiration,  at  the  hvst ;  and  he  could  boast  of 
having  created  a  more  genuine  sensation  even  than 
EUsler  or  Cerito,  or  any  of  les  deesses  de  la  danse. 


Veedi  as  a  Politician.  The  celebrated  com- 
poser of  the  "  Ballo  in  Maschera"  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  He  recently 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
College  of  San  Domine,  of  which  he  is  a  deputy  : 

President :  The  honor  spontaneously  offered  me 
by  the  College  of  Borgo  San  Domine  deeply  affects 
me.  It  proves  to  me  that  I  enjoy  esteem  as  an  hon- 
est and  independent  man,  dearer  far  to  me  than  the 
little  glory  and  small  fortune  bestowed  on  me  by  art. 
I  thank  you,  then.  President,  and  beg  you  warmly  to 
thank  for  me  the  electors,  who  have  entrusted  me 
with  the  honorable  charge.  Would  you  kindly 
assure  them  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  is  not  given 
me   to   carry  into   Parliament   the   splendor  of  elo- 
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quenco,  I  shall  carry  into  it  inclepcnclence  of  chfirac- 
ter,  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  and  the  firm  will 
to  co-operate  with  all  my  might  toward  what  is  good 
for  the  honor  and  closer  union  of  this  our  native 
country,  so  long  afflicted  and  divided  by  civil  dis- 
cords ?  Now,  to  the  end  that  this  long  and  hitherto 
fond  desire  of  seeing  a  united  country  may  he  satis- 
fied, fortune  sends  us  a  king  who  loves  his  people. 
Let  us  rally,  then,  all  around  him,  since,  if  he  shall 
be  acclaimed  before  long  the  first  King  of  Italy,  ho 
will  also  be,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  has  truely 
loved  his  people  more  than  his  throne.  I  beg  you 
to  accept  the  sincere  expression  of  the  esteem  with 
which  I  take  pride  in  declaring  myself  your  devoted 
servant,  G.  Verdi. 

Sant' Agata  di  Villanova,  Feb.  6,  1861. 


The  critic,  of  tlie  Boston  Atlns  and  Bee,  who  went 
to  a  concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  got 
in,  but  found  no  seat^talks  some  plain  common 
sense  to  managers  and  people  connected  with  perfor- 
mances generally,  as  to  the  amount  of  courtesy  they 
display  towards  those  from  whom  they  habitually  re- 
ceive ten  or  twenty  times  the  worth  of  the  free  ad- 
missions rendered.  After  opening  his  mind  pretty 
freely  on  the  subject,  the  critic  furnishes  the  following 
"  bill  of  particulars  "  of  things  suflfered  and  enjoj'ed 
in  his  professional  tour.  It  is  very  much  as  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  every  one  of  his  brothers  foots  up 
at  some  time  or  other  : 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
In  account  with  Caput  Mortuum, 

Dr. 

For  two  car  tickets $      08 

'•  damat^es  from  a  wet  foot 25 

"  swearing  while  goine  back 10  00 

"  extra  tobacco  smoked 05 

m)  33 
Per  contra.  Cr. 

By  wear  and  tear  of  conscience  saved  in  not  having  to 

puff  the  concert 39 

By  comfort  in  giving  a  piece  of  his  mind 9  99 

$10  38 
— Exchange. 
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Editorial  Correspondence- 

NE^y  Series. 

No.  IX. 

KoYAL  Orchestra  Sinfonie  Concerts. 

(Concluded.) 

Berlin,  Feb.  18C1. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  premature  comparison 
between  the  Royal  Orchestra  of  Berlin  and  that 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig.  At  all 
events,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  declare  the  superi- 
ority of  the  former  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
hearing  of  the  latter,  such  as  I  have  before  re- 
ported. Certain  it  is,  that,  taken  at  that  moment 
the  Leipzig  orchestra  Tvas  not  so  perfect,  and 
probably  not  up  to  its  own  standard.  The  strings 
were  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  in  the  wind 
band  there  was  harshness,  blur  and  indecision. 
It  was  the  animating  verve  and  spirit  of  the  ren- 
dering that  saved  it ;  and  yet  there  was  com- 
plaint of  falling  off  in  this  respect.  In  Taubert's 
orchestra  the  balance  is  perfect ;  the  reeds  and 
brass  are  all  as  true  and  pure  in  tone,  as  sure- and 
clear  in  outline,  and  as  delicately  subordinated  as 
the  rest;  always  present  in  just  the  right  degree 
of  force,  and  furnishing  the  right  characteristic 
color,  spoiling  no  effect  by  over-prominence,  and 
falling  short  of  none.  Each  man  blows  and  fin- 
gers with  the  skill  and  certaint}  of  a  consummate 
virtuoso,  but  without  the  virtuoso's  egotism  ;  a 
common  classical  feeling,  an  artistic  loyal  instinct 
merges  each  in  all.  It  often  seemed  to  me  as  if 
Herr  Taubert  sat  at  the  keyboard  of  a  single 
universal  instrument,  and  that  one  master  mind 


played  the  whole,  to  whom  every  tube  and  string 
■were  as  responsive,  each  with  exactly  the  right 
shade  of  tone,  as  are  tlie  keys  of  the  pianoforte 
to  the  masterly  interpreter  of  Beethoven  or  Cho- 
pin. Now  this,  to  be  sure,  is  only  saying  what 
every  orchestra  ought  to  be ;  it  is  the  abstracting 
of  all  the  bad  from  all  the  good  qualities ;  it  is 
describing  an  ideal  orchestra.  A  thing  more  eas- 
ily described  than  found.  Such  generalized  fine 
talk  is  commonly  dangerous,  and  so  overshoots 
the  mark  in  respect  to  anything  actual,  that  it 
describes  nothing.  But  here  is  just  the  place  for 
it,  when  one  at  last  does  find  something  so  com- 
plete and  faultless  ;  something  in  hearing  which 
you  are  relieved  of  all  sense  or  dread  of  interfer- 
ing mechanism  ;  in  which  you  meet  the  compo- 
ser mind  to  mind,  and  the  music  seems  breathed 
upon  you  from  the  source  that  first  inspired  it. 
That  certainly  is  the  best  orchestra  in  which  you 
forget  the  orchestra  itself,  and  deal  solely  and 
directly  with  the  composer's  thought.  And  that 
I  could  do  all  too  easily  for  one  who  has  to  make 
a  critical  report  about  it. 

The  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was  as 
fine  a  test  as  one  could  have,  on  the  first  evening, 
of  the  virtues  of  such  an  orchestra.  Or  rather, 
to  put  the  right  foot  first,  such  an  orchestra  could 
not  do  you  a  more  edifying  service  than  to  let  you 
hear  the  Seventh  S)-mphony.  There  was  only 
one  disappointment ;  we  were  in  the  gallery,  the 
air  was  dead,  and  of  course  the  sounds  could  not 
vibrate  with  their  full  resonance  upon  the  ear  ; 
your  reason  recognized  how  full,  how  perfect  the 
orchestra  was,  but  subjectively  to  you  the  effect 
was  deadened,  it  needed  room  to  ring  in,  needed 
freedom,  it  reached  you  partly  paralyzed.  (Ven- 
tilation of  rooms  has  more  to  do  with  acoustics 
tlian  we  are  wont  to  imagine.)  Such  an  experi- 
ence is  like  listening  with  wool  in  your  ears. 
But  even  with  these  dampers  on  the  strings  (the 
nerves  of  hearing),  the  symmetry  and  nicety  of 
the  rendering  were  unmistakeable.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  ex- 
quisite pianissimo  with  which  that  mysterious 
Allegretto  (second  movement)  was  commenced 
by  the  low  strings,  and  how  the  stream  grew 
richer  and  stronger  by  a  crescendo  that  held  one 
one  in  breathless  interest.  It  is  almost  worth 
coming  to  Europe  for  to  hear  a  pianissimo  for 
once  in  one's  life.  I  think  we  have  only  taken 
the  will  for  the  deed  at  home,  and  not  a  very 
united  will  at  that.  In  Leipzig,  listening  to 
Mendelssohn's  "  Italian  "  Symphony,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  charmed  (whether  I  mentioned  it  or 
not)  by  the  exquisite  fineness,  neatness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  the  whole  body  of  violins  ran 
through  those  long  sustained  passages  of  staccato 
triplets  in  the  Allegro.  It  was  the  same  here 
too.  And  that  work  furnished  one  chance  for 
comparison  of  the  two  orchestras  in  the  same 
task.  I  should  say  that  the  performances  were 
in  the  main  about  equally  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  the  Leipzig  one  the  brass  in  the 
strong  passages  was  sometimes  coarse  in  quality 
and  overpowering ;  the  horns  in  the  Trio  stam- 
mered, &c.  In  the  Andante,  the  melancholy 
church-like  movement,  the  reeds  here  were  mar- 
vellously expressive ;  such  bassoons  and  oboes, 
with  such  characteristic  individuality  of  sound,  I 
have  not  heard  elsewhere. 

But  what  else  of  Beethoven  ?  The  Eroica  came 
out  much  more  clear  and  majestic,  more  like  a 
grand'consistent  whole,  to  me,  than  it  ever  did  be- 


fore ;  although  that  work  still  lacks  to  me  the  per- 
fect unity  of  form,  the  suggestion  of  a  single  and 
successful  caist,  which  is  so  undeniable  in  the 
other  great  ones,  teeming  as  it  is  with  glorious 
passions,  with  most  original  and  frequently  sub- 
lime ideas.  But  the  Marcia  fanehre  is  the  grand- 
est thing  of  its  kind,  and  was  made  uncommonly 
imjiressive  in  this  rendering.  It  was  for  this, 
doubtless,  that  this  Symphony  had  been  selected. 
It  was  played  in  honor  of  the  late  king,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.,  who  had  died  on  the  first  of  the 
month  ;  and  the  concert  was  the  first  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Trauer  period  of  18  days,  dur- 
ing which  all  public  music,  all  theatres  and  enter- 
tainments of  all  kinds  were  absolutely  suspended, 
and  even  formally  forbidden.  How  could  Ger- 
mans, especially  Berliners,  manage  to  exist  so 
long  without  music  ?  You  wonder  that  they 
submit  to  the  compulsory  mourning  at  so  severe 
a  sacrifice.  But  they  submit  to  anything  in  the 
name  of  loyalty  and  court  tradition.  Heavy  is 
the  tax  which  Europe  pays  to  eliqiietterei.  When 
the  king  dies  the  whole  land  must  go  into  mourn- 
ing ;  it  is  not  left  free  to  each  one's  feeling  ;  it  is 
not  treated  as  a  matter  of  feeling ;  it  is  an  out- 
ward observance  ordained  and  imposed  on  every 
one ;  those  of  such  and  such  a  rank  must  wear 
such  and  such  crape,  and  dress  so  and  so,  for  so 
many  weeks  or  months  ;  and  all  must  go  without 
music  and  all  public  entertainments  for  a  period 
arbitrarily  appointed  for  them,  since  it  is  not  safe 
forsooth  to  trust  the  matter  to  the  sincerity  of 
private  grief.  The  nation  is  the  royal  house,  the 
people  are  the  royal  family,  according  to  the 
king  theory,  and  are  expected  to  don  the  livery 
of  the  establishment  to  swell  the  pomp  of  its  fun- 
erals. And  so  Berlin,  so  all  Prussia,  actually 
existed  the  first  eighteen  days  of  January  without 
theatres  or  concerts.  Of  course  it  was  a  ruinous 
interruption  of  business  to  some  of  the  dealers  in 
these  articles  ;  but  good  for  the  keepers  of  cafes 
and  beer  saloons ;  these  became  the  sole  resource 
for  the  evenings  ;  for  no  matter  how  much  crape 
he  wears,  how  loyally  he  puts  on  all  the  shows  of 
mourning  which  the  Court  prescribes,  how  many 
black  flags  %vave  from  palaces,  hotels,  and  fash- 
ionable fancy  and  drygoods  shops,  how  outwardly 
complete  and  rigid  the  so-called  Landestrauer, 
construing  God's  sunshine  out  of  existence  for 
■such  period  as  pleases  the  powers  that  be,  still 
your  Berliner  must  enjoy  himself,  must  drink 
and  smoke,  and  reserves  one  sovereign  right 
against  any  infringement  of  which  the  whole  na- 
tion would  be  most  sure  to  rebel  —  to-wit,  the 
right  of  Beer.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  only 
real  Winter  we  have  had  in  Berlin  began  and 
ended  with  those  eighteen  days ;  during  that  pe- 
riod the  presence  of  his  icy  majesty  was  very 
near  and  palpable,  his  freezing  breath  upon  us ; 
the  temperature  was  most  of  the  time  below  zero 
and  yet  never  so  cold  as  in  the  coldest  days  of 
our  less  northern  Boston  ;  the  climax  of  the  cold, 
the  one  day  that  might  have  passed  for  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  right  clear,  cold  New  England 
winter  day,  was  that  on  which  your  correspondent 
nearly  froze  his  feet  at  Potsdam  watching  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  King.  With  the  return 
of  music  came  the  melting  airs  of  Spring ;  the 
snow  departed,  not  yet  to  return,  and  the  weather 
on  an  average  has  been  milder  than  our  April. 
(This  is  the  middle  of  February).  But  the 
Trauer  is  observed  much  longer  by  the  court  and 
all  officials  and  their  families  ;  and  to  this  fact  it 
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was  owins  that  many  subscribers'  tickets  to  the 
Sinfonie  Concerts  were  not  used,  but  were  of- 
fered at  sale  for  the  last  evenings  to  some  of  us 
outsiders,  so  that  we  have  heard  the  music  to  the 
best  advantage  from  good  seats  on  the  floor. 

Of  the  other  Beethoven  works  in  the  above 
programmes,  I  enjoyed  most  the  overtures  to 
Leonora  (No.  3),  and  to  Coriolan,  certainly  the 
two  grandest  which  he  or  any  one  has  written, 
and  that  warm,  impassioned,  exquisite  love  Sym- 
phony —  the  Symphony  in  which  the  sentiment 
of  ^'■Adelaide"  and  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata"  has 
foTind  its  largest  expression  —  the  Symphony  in 
B  flat,  Ko.  4.  This  last  was  just  the  kind  of 
piece  to  hear  in  such  a  room,  from  such  an  or- 
chestra ;  the  impression  of  its  beauty  was  as  pure 
warm  and  complete,  as  that  of  one  of  Raphael's 
loveliest  creations. 

I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for 
me  to  listen  with  much  interest  again  to  that 
backnied  Symphony  of  Haydn's,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Surprise."  But  here  the  mar- 
vellous perfection  of  the  rendering  lent  such  a 
charm  to  the  mere  elegance  and  perspicuity  of 
Haydn's  style,  that  any  one  could  sit  through  it 
with  delight.  And  so  with  the  other  Haydn 
Symphony.  Judge  then  how  unalloyed  the  pleas- 
ure must  have  been  of  hearing  from  the  same 
orchestra  the  symphony  by  Mozart  in  G  minor, 
which,  the  more  one  knows  it,  the  more  he  is  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  a  perfect  Symphony,  one  of 
the  very  best  existing  models  of  the  form,  so 
beautiful  and  so  spontaneous  as  well  as  logical  in 
its  entire  development,  as  to  show  that  the  Sym- 
phony form  is  really  not  arbitrary,  not  the  fash- 
ion of  an  age,  the  slavish  copy  of  some  one  man's 
success,  but  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  music 
and  the  human  soul.  The  great  "  Jupiter "  of 
Mozart,  too,  was  superbly  played  ;  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  four  mingling  fugue  themes  in  the  last 
movement,  in  so  faithful  and  distinct  a  rendering. 

Of  works  more  out  of  the  beaten  concert 
track  of  these  days,  the  Symphony  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  the  son  of  John  Sebastian,  naturally  ex- 
cited the  most  interest,  and  it  had  been  revived  a 
iew  weeks  before  in  Leipzig.  It  was  written  be- 
fore the  Symphony  (or  Sonata)  form  had  reached 
its  development,  and  before  the  modern  orchestra 
ccisted.  The  string  quartet  of  the  orchestra  is 
but  passingly  relieved  and  colored  in  it  by  a  few 
wind  instruments.  In  point  of  form  it  seems  to 
occupy  the  most  important  step  between  the  old 
Bach  and  Haydn.  It  has  three  well  defined 
movements,  leading  without  break  into'  one 
another ;  and  it  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  with  not  a 
little  freakishness,  particularly  in  the  finale,  where 
a  famous  trill  is  executed  by  nearly  the  whole 
orchestra  en  masse,  the  double  basses  included.  T 
must  say  I  enjoyed  it,  but  must  hear  it  more  than 
once  in  order  to  know  it.  Another  rarity,  com- 
paratively, but  very  different,  was  the  overture 
to  "  Anacreon,"  by  Cherubini;  this  is  one  of  the 
most  lifesome,  stimulating,  original,  and  altogether 
felicitous  productions  in  the  shape  of  overture 
that  I  have  ever  heard,  as  sparkling  and  as 
wholesome  as  its  subject  conld  suggest. 

The  two  overtures  by  newer  composers,  Nico- 
lai  and  Bernhard  Scholtz,  were  both  interesting. 
The  latter,  to  Goethe's  "  Iphigenia,"  has  much  of 
the  dignity  of  Gluck,  but  more  enriched  with 
modern  orchestration,  and  made  at  least  a  succes 
d'estime.  The  tormer,  founded  on  the  choral : 
Ein  feste  Burg,  is  called  a  religious  festival  over- 


ture, and  was  composed  in  1844  for  the  third  cen- 
tenniat  festival  of  the  Univerity  at  Konigsberg, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Eeformation,  when  these  grand 
old  chorales,  which  form  the  true  heart  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  great  Protestant  sacred  music, 
(Bach's  motets,  cantatas,  &c.),asthe  Canto  fermo 
did  of  the  Catholic,  sprang  into  being.  It  was  a 
true  thought,  therefore,  to  choose  for  the  substance 
of  his  overture  this  most  representative  one  of 
the  Lutheran  chorals.  He  gives  it  out  at  first 
solemnly  and  grandly,  and  skilfully  and  justly 
harmonized,  in  massive  chords  of  the  whole  or- 
chestra (accompanied  in  th^  original  performance 
by  chorus  and  organ).  Then  out  of  fragments 
of  the  subject  an  elaborate  and  interesting  double 
fugue  is  developed,  in  quite  a  Handelian  style, 
and  the  overture  concludes  with  the  chorale  en 
masse,  as  it  began.  The  work  exhibits  the  com- 
poser of  that  graceful,  pretty  trifle,  the  opera 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  a  more  serious 
and  important  aspect.  There  are  traces  of  a 
happy  inventiveness  already  in  the  opera,  espe- 
cially the  overture  ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  failure  ; 
and  of  course  the  idea  of  setting  Sir  John  Fal- 
staflf  to  music  was  simply  absurd.  But  those  who 
knew  Otto  Nicolai  well,  lament  his  early  death, 
as  well  as  his  somewhat  troubled  and  eccentric 
life,  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  real  musical  genius 
in  him.  Certainly  this  overture  shows  depth  and 
grandeur  of  conception  and  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
musicianship  in  the  sterling  contrapuntal  sense. 
A  Motet  of  his,  sung  lately  by  the  Dom  Chor, 
confirmed  the  impression.  D. 


Italian  Opera- 

Mos^  in  Kglito,  which  was  to  have  been  given  on 
Wednesday,  was  postponed  to  Thursday.  The  tre- 
mendous snow  storm  of  that  evening  however,  di- 
minished the  size  of  the  audience,  which  would,  un- 
der other  circumstances  have  been  a  very  large  one, 
.".s,  in  the  early  days  of  Italian  opera,  Moses  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  operas,  and  as  the  frequent 
performances  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
it  in  its  oratorio  form  have  made  the  music  quite  fa- 
miliar to  very  many  people. 

It  was  indeed  refreshing  once  more  to  hear  so 
grand  a  work  from  the  hand  of  tlie  great  living  mas- 
ter, whose  mind  seems  to  he  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  melody  ever  fresh  and  ever  new.  Then  the 
prodigal  wealth  of  ornament,  and  the  richness  of 
accompaniment  make  any  thing  from  the  pen  of 
Eossini  a  rare  feast  to  ears  that  have  been  fed  long 
upon  the'thinner  diet  offered  by  his,  in  some  respects, 
degenerate  successors.  Our  wonder  never  ceases  at 
his  surprising  fertility  and  variety  in  the  points  that 
we  have  alluded  to. 

The  day  gained  by  the  postponement  was  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  to  Susini,  who,  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  undertook  to  appear  in  Linda  on  Wednes- 
day, could  not  have  sustained  the  burden  which  the 
shoulders  of  Moses  have  to  hear.  The  improvement 
in  liis  voice  was  very  marked,  so  that  he  went  through 
the  evening  quite  successfully  as  regards  the  music, 
wliile  his  imposing  personal  presence,  and  careful 
attention  to  the  acting  of  the  character,  made  his  im- 
personation on  the  whole  quite  effective.  It  was  a 
serious  drawback  however,  that  his  noble  voice  so  in- 
adequately carried  out  his  intelligent  and  artistic 
conception. 

Ferri  as  Pharaoh  was  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  king.  His  bearing  and  manner  were 
truly  royal  and  he  gave  good  effect  to  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  scene. 

Stigelli  ot  course  left  little  to  be  asked  in  his 
rendering  of  the  music  of  Amenofi.      The  character 


is  one  of  little  interest  dramatically,  hardly  more 
so  than  that  of  Pollione  in  Norma,  thus  giving  scarce 
any  opportunity  for  the  energy  and  tire  characteristic 
of  the  best  efforts  of  Stigelli. 

The  duet  between  Pharaoh  and  Amenofi  was 
splendidly  sung  by  Stigelli  and  Fcrri,  and  the  audi 
ence  would  only  be  contented  when  the  curtain  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  second  act  was  raised  and  the  duet 
repeated.  The  duet  with  Mad.  Coi.son  was  very 
brilliantly  done,  and  prodigiously  applauded.  The 
character  of  Anaido  is  not  one  well  adapted  for  this 
lady,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  her  personal 
graces  and  her  elegance  of  manner,  and  the  dress  is 
one  severely  trying  to  a  pretty  woman  whose  good 
instinct  in  matters  of  the  toilet  is  so  conspicuous.  She 
sang  however,  with  all  her  accustomed  effect  and 
brought  down  the  house  by  her  brilliant  rendering  of 
the  music. 

Miss  Phillipps  as  Sinaide  appeared  to  great  ad 
vantage  and  her  reliable  character  as  a  singer,  saved 
some  of  the  concerted  pieces,  none  of  which  went 
very  smoothly,  from  the  discredit  of  entire   failure. 

The  spectacle  and  tableau  at  the  end  was  as  ludi- 
crous as  ever  it  was  in  old  times,  hut  perhaps  was  as 
well  done  as  it  can  be  here.  The  choruses  were 
tolerable  and  in  respect  to  costume  and  scenery  the 
opera  was  quite  well  presented. 

Rirjolelio  was  performed  on  Friday  with  Mi=s  Kel- 
logg as  Gilda,  Stigelli  as  the  Duke  and  Ferri  as 
Eigoletto.  The  opera  is  not  nor  will  it  ever  he  a 
popular  one,  and  is  full  of  some  very  unmusical 
music.  For  its  effect  it  depends  upon  the  character 
of  Eigoletto,  which  on  this  occasion  was  most  ad- 
mirably represented  by  Signor  Ferri,  who  gave  it  .all 
the  pathos  and  passion  that  it  requires.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  personations  that  Ferri  has  ever  given  ns, 
excellent  and  versatile  as  he  has  proved  himself.  It 
is  no  small  credit  to  appear  as  he  has  on  every  night 
in  characters  of  such  different  natures,  and  to  have 
given  them  all  so  faithfully  and  so  well.  Ashton, 
Eenato,  Antonio, Pharaoh,  the  King  (in  Ernani)  and 
lastly  Rigoletto,  have  all  been  rendcredjwith  thejsame 
zealous  attention,  artistic  conception  and  admirable 
effect,  and  have  done  much  to  place  this  artist,  in 
spite  of  some  vocal  drawbacks,  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  public  favor. 

Stigelli  sang  La  donna  e  mohUe  finely,  but  no 
time  can  efface  the  recollection  of  Mario  in  this  air. 
He  was  hardly  in  a  congenial  clement,  playing  the 
dissolute  deceiver  of  the  Jester's  daughter,  hut  the 
music  was  faithfully  and  effectively  given. 

Miss  Kellogg  "renewed  her  triumphs"  as  the  hills 
said,  in  tlie  character  of  Gilda,  giving  it  with  admira- 
ble conception  and  excellent  and  artistic  style,  though 
somewhat  wanting  in  force  in  the  great  quartette, 
pitted  against  three  such  voices  as  were  with  her. 
Miss  Phillipps  was  an  incomparable  Maddalena 
and  gave  great  life  and  spirit  to  the  scene. 

Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  was  promised  for  Saturday 
afternoon  upon  the  bills,  "  without  abridgement  or 
curtailment,"  and  the  performance  was  perhaps  as 
near  to  the  promise  as  it  is  possible  for  an  opera  com- 
pany to  keep  its  word  with  the  public.  Have  such 
people  no  consciences  ?  We  have  rarely  heard  an 
opera  more  mutilated  and  more  thoroughly  shoni 
of  its  fair  proportions,  by  leaving  out  the  best  part  of 
it,  than  on  this  occasion.  For  example,  the  wliole  of 
the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  which  Mad.  Oolson 
omitted  at  the  previous  performance  from  indisposi- 
tion, was  again  omitted,  apparently  without  this  ex- 
cuse, the  audience  thus  losing  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  the  opera  musically,  one  also  of  great- dra- 
matic interest.  Again  the  long  and  important  scene 
that  begins  the  third  act,  between  Eenato  and  Amelia 
was  entirely  omitted,  very  essential  to  the  correctness 
of  the  plot,  which  moreover  includes  the  finest  air 
that  Ferri  has  to  sing  in  the  whole  opera,  whose  ad- 
mirable rendering  of  it  we  noticed  last  week.  The 
scene  is  also  of  exciting  interest,  from  tJie  great  effect 
with  which  it  has  hcen  given  by  Colson  and  Fcrri  at 
the  previous  performances. 
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BuiGNOLi  too,  followed  suit  by  cutting  tlie  ex- 
qusitB  ail-  of  the  fiftli  scene  of  this  act,  ^Ja  se  in'efor-a 
perderti.  Tlie  performance  liowevev,  was  made  to 
last  the  usual  time  by  intolerably  long  intervals  lie- 
twcen  the  acts,  so  that  it  occupied  exactly  the  time 
that  it  did  when  given  complete  the  first  evening.  In 
other  respects  this  was  was  a  very  spirited  and  good 
performance.  Indeed  the  beauties  of  the  opera 
grow  upon  us  so  that  we  are  loath  to  lose  any  of 
them,  even  if  they  are  not  specially  promised.  As 
so  many  of  the  prominent  solos  were  omitted  at  this 
performance.  Miss  Hinckley  in  the  part  of  Oscar 
became  almost  the  most  prominent  among  the  char- 
acters, and  she  sang  them  them  all  with  much  spirit- 
The  spriglitly,  light  air  Volta  la  ten-ea  at  once  fascin. 
ates  the  audience  in  favoi'  of  the  pretty,  saucy  page 
and  fixes  attention  upon  him,  whenever  he  appears 
to  ea.st  a  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  the  dark  passions 
of  the  scene.  Of  tliis  kind  of  music  we  know 
scarce  any  thing  more  fascinating  than-  the  page's 
song  in  the  hall  room,  Snppr'vorreste,  which  is  invari- 
ably encored  by  the  audience.  The  melodies  of  the 
opera  prove  to  be  of  the  kind  that  fix  themselves  in 
the  memory,  and  will  soon  be  welcomed  as  familiar 
friends. 

11  Trorafore.  The  performances  of  this  week  be- 
gan with  this  opera,  with  Miss  Hinckley  as 
Leonora.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  iden- 
tify her  with  the  handsome  little  page  in  the  Ballo, 
that  we  were  foirly  surprised  at  seeing  the  beautiful 
Leonora  of  this  evening  come  upon  the  stage,jlovcly 
enough  in  truth  to  captivate  Manrieo  and  the  Count 
di  Luna  and  excite  them  to  deeds  of  desperation  to 
win  her.  Miss  Hinckley's  performance  of  Leonora 
was  a  succession  of  triumphs  throughout  the  evening, 
and  we  w-ere  also  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  power 
and  fine  effect  with  which  she  gave  the  spirit  of  the 
character.  We  dare  say  that  some  sagacious  critic 
with  score  in  hand  will  have  discovered  that  some 
little  passage  of  difficulty  may  have  been  omitted, 
that  some  lofty  feat  of  vocal  gymnastics  that  we  have 
heard  from  a  Lagrange  perhaps  may  have  been 
missed  from  her  rendering  ;  this  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  real  inner  spirit  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  music  has  not  often  been  more  vividly, 
faithfully  and  artistically  presented.  The  most  vigor- 
ous applause  and  repeated  calls  before  the  curtain 
rewarded  her  for  all  her  efforts  and  frequent  bouquets 
were  thrown  at  her  feet.  The  Miserere  scene  -was 
finely  given  and  frantically  applauded,  (not  by  the 
cheque,  for  the  deadheads  do  not  sit  in  the  amphi- 
theatre), and  its  repetition  insisted  upon  by  the  most 
prolonged  and  vociferous  demonstrations  of  delight. 
Signor  Brignoli  declined,  (although,  doubtless,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons)  to  make  the  additional 
effort,  and  thus  placed  the  young  prima  donna  in  the 
awkward  position  of  coming  forward  to  the  foot- 
lights to  respond  to  the  call  and  being  obliged  to 
retire  again.  The  handsome  tenor  might  at  least 
have  made  his  how  and  acknowledgement,  and  the 
gentleman  might  have  been  more  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  the  lady.  A  quite  general  tribute  of 
hisses  was  his  reward,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
during  which  the  audience  would  take  no  denial  of 
its  request,  the  scene  was  repeated.  Another  ava- 
lanche greeted  Signor  Brignoli  when  ho  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  which  he  endured  with  an  impcrtur- 
able  gravity  that  quite  conquered  his  enemies,  and 
he  took  his  revenge  hy  singing  more  exquisitely 
than  ever  the  remaining  music  that  fell  to  him, 
extracting  applause  from  the  unwilling  hands  of 
those  who  only  iust  before  had  hissed  him.  Miss 
Phillipps  as  Azuceoa,  made  unusual  efl^orts  and 
gave  the  part  with  wonderful  spirit  and  dramatic 
effect.  Fer-ri  is  an  admiral^le  Count  di  Luna  and 
Barili  well  sustained  the  part  of  Ferrando.  Altogether 
the  performance  ^vas  a  very  spirited  and  excellent 
one,  and  Miss  Hinckley  has  every  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate herself  on  so  successful  a  debut  in  a  difficult 
part  in  Avhicb  the  achievements  of  very  great  artists 
are  familiar  to  the  audience  before  which  she  ap- 
peared.    This  opera  always  draws  a  good  house,  and 


tho  intense  passion  of  some  of  its  characters  and 
tlie  intense  music  illustrating  it,  produces  an  undenia- 
ble effect  upon  the  hearer.  We  liave  scarrcly  ever 
enjoyed  the  opera,  as  a  whole,  niore  than  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Monday  evening.  We  are  glad  to 
have  had  tliis  opportunity  of  hearing  11  Trovatore 
while  the  impressions  of  Verdi's  later  work  arc  so 
fresh,  and  glad  to  find  that  our  favorable  impressions 
of  the  latter  are  even  strengthened  by  comparing  it 
with  the  earlier  work  of  such  universal  and  undenia- 
ble popularity. 

"  Moses  in  Ec/ijpi,"  performed  as  an  oratorio  on 
Sunday  evening  was  not  a  very  marked  success. 
Choral  socii-tics  foi-  oratorios,  and  Itnlinn  nrti-^ts  for 
operas  !  They  cannot  cxrh.-inLie  pliiros  with  :-(h'n 
tage.  The  music,  we  hardly  nc-d  say  to  n  puMir 
familiar  with  it  for  tliosc  dozen  years,  is  wonderfully 
melodious  and  sparkling,  and  is  just  as  enjoyable 
now  as  when  it  was  first  brought  out  It  did  not  de- 
rive any  new  significance  or  power  from  tho  last 
rendering.  Many  of  the  solos,  however,  were  finely 
sung  ;  the  choruses  and  accompaniments  were  good 
considering  the  number  of  performers;  .and  if  the 
principal  singers  had  not  utterly  spoiled  two  of  the 
finest  quartettes  by  their  jarring  tempos,  we  should 
have  had  a  much  pleasanter  n-iemory  of  the  concert. 

Linda  was  repeated  on  Tuesday,.  Miss  Kellogg 
in  no  respect  falling  short  of  the  impression  she  made 
on  her  hearers  at  her  debut.  Susim  was  unable  to 
sing,  and  Barili,  at  short  notice,  was  substituted  for 
him.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  omit  consid- 
erable portions  of  the  opera.  Miss  Phillipps, 
Brignoli  and  Ferri  sang  excellently  and  exce])t  for 
the  large  omissions  mentioned  above,  the  pei-form- 
ance  was  spirited  and  satisfactory.  The  duet  A 
consolarmi  ajfrettisi  vias  encored  and  the  duet  between 
Linda  and  Pierotto  was  very  brilliantly  delivered  by 
Misses  Kellogg  and  Phillipps.  Signor  Dubreuil 
improved  much  in  his  personation  of  the  old  marquis 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  good  effect  of  the  per- 
formance. 

La  ,luii:e. — Hale'vy's  famous  opera  was  given  for 
the  first  time  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  announce- 
ments of  the  management  had  considerably  raised  the 
expectations  of  the  public  as  to  its  attractions  and 
morils,  so  that  the  theatre  was  again  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  oflering  a  most  agreeable  spectacle  to  , 
the  associated  artists,  suggestive  of  large  rccoi|-its. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  speak  with  any  minute- 
ness "^of  the  music  of  a  new  opera  by  a  composer 
almost  unknown  to  ns  except  by  name.  It  gave  us 
little  of  the  melodv  that  one  carries  away  in  the  bend, 
although  it  is  brilliant  and  efTective  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  admiraiily  fitted  to  the  dramatic,  even  melo- 
dramatic requirements  of  the  scene. 

Several  of  the  choruses  are  carefully  elaborated  and 
were  quite  well  given.  The  scene  of  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  was  also  very  impressive  and  finely 
sung  hy  Stigelli  with  some  of  the  principals  and 
chorus.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  the  opera  as 
given  bv  this  troupe,  at  least  as  it  strikes  one  at  the 
first  representation,  was  the  marvellous  imijersonation 
of  the  old  Jew  Lazarus,  by  Stigelli,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  eft'ective  and  masterly  performances  that  we 
have  ever  heard  from  him.  Both  in  the  general  effect 
and  in  its  minutest  details  it  was  done  with  admira- 
ble perfection.  His  dress,  facial  expression,  gait 
even,  were  studied  with  the  gi-eatest  care  and  all 
contributed  to  the  vivid  portrayal  of  the  character, 
on  which  the  whole  interest  of  the  opera  twins.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  music  -ivas  rendered  with  the 
finest  effect.  Mad.  Colson  too,  shone  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  beinc  in  the  best  voice,  costumed 
to  the  last  degree  of  picturesque  perfection,  and  .a 
beautiful  realization  of  the  lovely  Jewess.  SusiNi 
made  a  most  imposing  Cardinal,  but  still  seemed  to 
suffer  from  indisposition,  although  he  gave  with  suf- 
ficient effect  the  music  of  the  part.  Signor  Scola 
whose  name  has  appeared  thus  far  upon  the  bills  as 
stage  manager,  appeared  before  the  public  in  bodily 
presence  for  the  first  time,  as  Leopoldo,  quite  good 
looking  and  princelike,  but  with  the  merest  thread 
and  shadow  of  a  voice,  which  however,  he  manageil 
well  and  intelligently  carried  out  the  business  of  his 
part. 

Miss  Hinckley  looked  very  charming  as  the 
Princess  Eudoxia,  and  sang  well,  acquittinir  herself 
creditably  in  the  close  comparison  into  which  she 
was  brought  with  Colson. 


The  spcctactlo  was  quite  imposing;  supernumera- 
ries ahfiundcd  in  gort.'-eous  arl-a^',an^l  made  an  almost 
iutcrniinnl)K'  prnccssinn.  The  interest  of  the  plot 
and  the  music  culminate  in  tlic  fiiiiil  S'-enc,  where  rho 
Jewess  refuses  to  alijure  her  faith  anil  is  plunged  into 
the  boiling  cauldron,  just  as  the  Cardintil,  who  pre- 
sides over  tlio  auto  dn  /<?,  learns  that  she  is  his  lost 
lost  daughter,  and  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  that  of 
the  Jew  Lazarus,  who  is  to  share  her  file.  The 
composer,  himself  a  Hehrew,  reserved  his  best  efforts 
for  the  climax  of  this  closing  scene,  illustrating  the 
noble  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  the  chosen  people,  that 
in  all  ages  has  been  its  leading  and  most  honorable 
characteristic. 


Orchestral  Union. 

Afternoon  Concert. — An  excellent  programme 
antl  n  "  very  middlin'j-  "  Tindicncc,  to  n--c  a  f-nniMion 
phrase.  Four  out  of  the  six  pieces  ^uitjiblc  for  niiy 
philharmonic  concert !  That  is  iloing  very  well  for 
an  afternoon  concert. 

1.  Ovt'i-tiire,  Fidelio EeRthoven. 

2.  Orand  Cnn;-t'rf.  Wnltz Strfiu,'.-.«. 

3.  Concerto  in  E  flat,  for  Pianoforte Mozart. 

(With  Orohe.str.ll  Aceomp.animent.) 
Performed  hy  B.  J.  Lang. 

4.  Overture,  Tannh -m^er TV'.iffner. 

5.  Andante,  from  '•  Hymn  of  Praise  " Mendelssohn. 

6.  Redouinen  Galop Lunib.vc. 

The  Orchesti-a.  as  well  as  the  pianist,  Mr.  Lang, 
played  with  exquisite  taste.  The  purity  and  crisp- 
ness  as  well  as  the  nice  shadingin  the  concerto  in  E 
flat  Avere  charming.  The  fine  Chickering  grand 
showed  no  signs  of  striking  its  coloi-s  or  surrendering 
to  the  invading  force  of  the  Steinways. 

Mrs.  C.  Varian  jA:\iES,whom  we  at  last  have  been 
permitted  to  hear,  made  a  mistake  in  not  having  her 
name  announced  on  the  bill.  *'  Who  is  she  ?  "  was 
the  gonei-al  question,  and  from  what  we  heard  yester- 
day, Mrs.  James  need  not  be  afraid  of  cominsr  out 
known  to  all.  She  sang  a  Scena  ed  Aria  from  Verdi 
and  showed  that  she  sings  with  spirit  and  bravonra, 
has  unusual  routine,  and  as  far  as  we  could  jutfge, 
has  a  strong  and  round  voice.  Some  of  her  tones 
did  not  show  the  smoothness  and  fullness  of  the  oth- 
ers, especially  the  lower  ones.  Yet  we  should  like  to 
hear  her  again  before  saying  more  and  w-ith  better 
understanding  on  the  subject.  We  hope  she  will 
soon  come  out  again,  and  by  a  varied  programme 
make  ns  fiimiliar  with  all  her  powers.  Our  first  im- 
pression was  a  pleasant  one.  *t 


Organ  Concert.  —  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting, 
whose  recent  concert  we  noticed  at  the  time,  ^\iIf£Mve 
another,  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  Thnrsday, 
April  4  (Fast  Day),  at  .3  o'clock.  His  advertisement 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 

Tnusicnl  CorrtspnbeiTCf. 

Ne-w  York,  March  26.  —  I  send  you  the  pro- 
gramme of  Mr.  Sattee's  last  Matine'e,  which  vas 
better  .attended  than  the  two  preceding  ones.  (Why 
did  you  not  enclose  the  programme,  —  ( —  1)  The 
piece  de  resistance  was  the  Sonata,  which  Mr.  Satter 
interpreted  very  finely,  particularly  in  the  second  and 
third  mnvcinents.  To  the  exquisite  Adagio  he  did 
the  fullest  justice  by  the  delicacy  and  feeling  with 
which  he  played  it.  The  Overture,  like  all  Mr,  Sal- 
ter's similar  arrangements,  was  marvellously  trans-  | 
crihed,  and  played  with  an  effect  like  that  of  a  small 
orchestra.  The  three  pieces  which  formed  the  second 
number  wei-c  totally  different  in  style,  but  neither  of 
them  particularly  interesting,  Goldbeck's  too  fantas- 
tical and  ctrect-secking,  Paltison's  rather  monotonous, 
and  that  of  Gottsclialk  a  fantaisie  on  the  "  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  with  the  banjo  accompaniment,  which 
he  is  fond  of  imitating  and  inti-oducing.  The  Fan- 
taisie on  La  Juive  is  one  of  Mr.  Salter's  be.st.  Pre- 
vious to  it  he  played,  by  request,  his  waltz,  Les 
Belles  de  New  Yoi-k. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert,  Jfr.  Satter  thanked 
his  audience  for  their  patronage,  and  announced  that 
he  would  give  his  next  Matintfe  on  tho  4th  of  April, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Hospital  in  contempla- 
tion here.  —  *  — 
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Paris. 

The  meetings  at  Alard's  are  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  sonatas,  trios,  qnartettes,  and  quintettes, 
of  the  classical  masters  ;  and  chamber-music  can  be 
heard  there  better  than  anywhere  else  in  Paris. 
Alard's  style  of  playing  is  marlied  by  vigor,  anima- 
tion, and  emphasized,  accentuation;  his  mech- 
anism leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  his  bowing  is 
excellent.  He  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  with  a  gaunt  figure,  tall  and  emaciated.  His 
manners  betray  an  iron  will,  and  the  history  of  liis 
life  would  show  that  his  physiognomy  speaks  tlie 
trutli.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  class  of  society,  this 
skillful  artist  possesses  now  a  well-merited  reputation, 
and  a  considerable  fortune  which  does  not  hinder 
him  from  continuing  to  live  as  the  most  modest  of 
professors.  His  father-in-law,  Mr.  Vuillaume,  is  tlie 
first  musical  instrument  maker  in  France;  and  .at  liis 
house  I  have  seen  some  autlientic  Stradivariuses  and 
a  superb  viola  dl  c/amba  whicli  once  belonged  to 
Francis  I.  The  neck  of  the  royal  instrument  is 
raagnilicent.  and  ornamented  with'  all  the  attributes 
of  a  King  of  France.  The  backboard  is  still  more 
remarkable;  on  it  there  is  a  plan  of  Paris  in  I.'JIS, 
and  above  this  a  copy  of  Raph.iel's  St.  Luke.  Alard 
is  in  abetter  position  than  anyone  else,  for  obtaining 
violins  that  have  belonged  to  celebrated  masters. 
He  h.as  four,  upon  which  he  is  accustomed  to  play,  a 
Stradivarius,  a  Gnarnerius,  a  Stainer,  and  an  Aniati. 
Mr.  Franchomme,  a  cold  violoncellist,  but  correct 
and  pure  in  taste,  plays  by  the  side  of  Alard — who 
uses  a  magnificent  bass  viol  of  Stradivarius — on  a 
violoncello  once  in  the  possession  of  the  illustrious 
Duport,  for  which  lie  paj'ed  22,000  francs,  if  I  may 
believe  what  rumors  says.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Franchomme's  precious  instrument,  I  prefer,  to  this 
astute  virtuoso,  Mr.  Jacquard,  whom  I  have  heard 
with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  execute  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  sonates  de  concert  with  Jules  Shulhoff. 
The  two  soirees  of  this  eminent  pianist  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  his  last  works;  they  are 
more  elaborate,  hut  less  melodious,  than  those  in  his 
first  style.  His  Souvenirs  de  St.  Petirshiirg  (mazurka), 
his  Polonaise,  and  his  Grande  Marclie,  are  his  compo- 
sitions which  please  me  most.  He  pLays  them  very 
v/ell,  but  makes  undue  use  of  the  loud  ped.al,  and 
betrays  a  nervous  abrupt  manner,  wliich  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  man  whose  health  is  impaired.  Jules  Shul- 
hoff is  barely  thirty-eight  or  forty  years  of  age  ;  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  modest  and  amiable  of 
men  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  his  mind  h.as  already 
been  in  a  measure  affected,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
temperate  climate  of  France  and  England,  where  he 
is  soon  going,  will  contribute  towards  restoring  his 
health. — Albion. 

Cologne. 

Musical  Solemnities  in  Commemoration  of  Frederick 
Wilkelm  IF.  of  Prussia. — At  noon  on  Sunday  the 
20th  ult.,  the  Coiner  Mannergesang  Verein,  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  F.  Weber,  royal  music  director, 
executed  in  tlie  large  hall  of  the  Casino,  a  musical 
service  in  memory  of  the  late  King.  A  numerous 
audience,  headed  by  the  principal  military  and  civil 
authorities,  had  responded  to  the  invitations,  by  espe- 
cial cards  of  the  committee,  and  completely  filled  the 
area  of  the  hall  and  the  galleries. 

The  Verein  regarded  the  ceremony  as  an  act  of 
profound  reverence  to  the  deceased  king.  In  the 
year  1855,  His  Majesty  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  society  on  his  birthday,  and  honored  with  his 
gracious  attention  and  approbation  the  performance 
of  sever.al  vocal  pieces,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
palace  of  Sans  Souci.  He  also  presented  the  society 
with  the  large  gold  medal  for  art,  and  endowed  them 
with  corporative  rights.  The  hope  that  His  Majesty 
would  take  the  society  under  his  especial  protection 
remained  unfulfilled,  but  only  in  consequence  of  the 
inscrutable  decree  of  providence  which  lately  plung- 
ed the  country  into  consternation  and  grief. 

The  progi'amrae  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion,  and  one  deeply  impressive  from 
the  feeling  way  in  which  the  music  was  sung.  The 
choral,  "Jesus,  meine  Zuversicht,"  by  B.  Klein,  eora- 
raenced  the  ceremony.  Next  came  the  "  Barden- 
chor,"  by  Silcher,  with  new  works  for  the  first  and 
second  strophes ;  "Ecce,  quomodo  movitur  .Justus," 
by  Palestrina  ;  and  "Hoffnung,"  by  J.  C.  Schartlich. 
Herr  L.  Bischoff,  who  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
society,  then  recited  a  poem,  written  by  himself  for 
the  occasion,  and  entitled  :  "  Der  Sanger  am  Grabe 
des  Konigs"  (The  Singer  at  the  Grave  of  the  King), 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  the  "Lacrimosa  dies 
ilia,"  and  "  Pie  Jesu  Domine,"  from  Chcrubini's 
Hecjuiem.     Then  came  Silcher's   chorus  :  "  Stumms- 


chlaft  der  Sanger,"  G.  SoUmer's  "Salvum  fac  regem" 
closing  the  ceremony,  which  bad  been  listened  to  by 
all  present  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  devout  at- 
tention. 

The  sixth  Gesellschafts-Concert,  in  the  Giirzenich, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  had 
been  set  opart,  by  the  managing  committee,  as  "  A 
funeral  service  in  honor  of  liis  late  Majesty  King 
Frederick  Wilhelm  IV,"  and  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  22d  ulc.  The  hall  presented  a  deeply 
moving  spectacle.  The  whole  of  the  chorus  and 
audience — numbering  about  fifteen  hundred  persons 
— were  dressed  in  mourning.  The  front  of  the  stage 
was  adorned  with  velvet  and  silver  hangings,  while 
sacrifici.al  flames  burned  in  high  golden  candelabra 
wound  round  with  flags. 

After  an  "elegiac  march,"  composed  for  the  cere- 
mony by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Herr  Laddey  recited  a 
poem  ■  "Ziir  Erinnerung,"  by  Wolfgang  Miiller. 
Hereupon  were  heard  the  first  chords  rose  and  joined 
in  Mozart's  "  Requiem  Eeternam  dona  eis  Domine, 
et  lux  pcrpetua  luceat  eis,"  It  was  a  very  solemn 
moment.  The  imperishable  monument  of  Mozart's 
genius  once  again — by  the  union  of  purely  human 
feeling,  religious  sentiment  and  artistic  conception, 
which,  in  his  case,  had  blended  into  unity  and  into 
the  peculiar  expression  of  his  artistic  nature,  directed 
to  the  highest  objects — filled  all  hearts  with  comfort 
and  elevating  devotion. 

The  solos  were  sung  by  Mile.  Rothenbergcr,  Mad. 
B.  Herren,  A.  Piitz  and  K.  Hill  Malapert,  from 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

What  else  would  follow  the  Requiem  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  monarch,  but  the  sub- 
lime composition  by  Beethoven,  which  he  called  the 
Sinfonia  Eroica'\  The  execution  was  admirable. 
Added  to  this  was  the  solemn  frame  of  mind  of  the 
spectators,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  great  thoughts,  the 
wonderfully  interwoven  melodies,  and  the  striking 
specimens  of  harmony,  especially  in  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  funeral  march,  were  scarcely  ever  so 
grasped  by  the  performers,  in  all  their  significance 
and  profundity,  as  on  this  evening. 

Munich. 

Now  that  the  Prince  Carnival  has  again  definitely 
grasped  his  all-powerful  sceptre,  and  handed  over 
the  concert-rooms  to  dancing  and  masquerading,  I 
am  enabled  to  furnish  you  with  a  tolerably  complete 
sketch  of  the  first  portion  of  our  musical  doings  dur- 
ing the  months  of  last  November  and  December. 

The  Musikalische  Akademie,  under  the  direction 
of  Franz  Lachner,  performed  at  its  four  Odeon-con- 
certs,  an  overture  for  a  full  wind  band  (first  time), 
by  Mendelssohn  ;  an'  andante  for  eight  wind  instru- 
ments, by  Beethoven ;  a  prelude  and  fugue  for  full 
band,  by  Franz  Lachner  ;  an  air  from  Orpheus  and 
Evri/dici',  by  Josejih  Haydn  ;  two  of  the  most  recent- 
ly published  vocal  quartets  of  M.  Hauptmann  ("An 
der  Kirche  wohnt  der  Priester,"  and  a  song  from 
Mirza  Schaffi/) ;  and  lastly,  two  charming  vocal 
quartettes,  for  soprano  and  four  male  voices,  by 
Ferdinand  Hiller  ("Lebenslust"  and  "Die  Lcrchen.") 
Besides  these,  we  had  Beethoven's  symphonies  in  D 
major  and  A  major;  Mendelssohn's  symphony  in  A 
major  ;  and  the  symphony  in  D  minor  (introduction, 
allegro,  romance,  scherzo  and  finale),  by  R.  Schu- 
mann; tlie  overture  (No.  3)  in  C,  to  Leonore.hj 
Beethoven  ;  the  overture  to  Euryanthe,  by  Weber, 
and  the  Scotch  piece,  Im  Hochland,  by  Gade.  Herr 
Lauterbach  played  Lafont's  sixth  violin  concerto  ; 
and  Herr  Walter,  Molique's  third  (that  inD  minor). 
Mile.  Stoger  sang  Beethoven's  concert  air  in  E  flat, 
while  Mile.  Stehle,  alone,  gave  us  an  air  with  obbli- 
gato  pianoforte  accompaniments  by  Mozart,  and  with 
Mad.  Diez,  a  duet  from  Idomeneo. 

The  Oratorio  Association,  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  von  Perfall,  repeated,  at  its  first  concert.  Han- 
del's Messiah;  at  its  second,  it  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  a  motet  for  eight  voices  ("Herr  horet  mein 
Gehet,")  by  Hauptmann;  the  "Christnacht,"  by 
Ferd.  Hiller,  and  the  "  Pilgerfahrt  der  Rose,"  by  R. 
Schumann. 

Chamber  music  was  satisfactorily  represented  at 
the  concert  of  Herren  Werner  and  Venzel,  aspiring 
young  members  of  the  Court  orchestra,  and  at  two 
concerts  given  by  the  pianist,  M.  Mortier  de  Fon- 
taine, as  well  as  that  got  up  by  him,  for  a  select  cir- 
cle, on  the  anniversary  of  JSeethoven's  death.  Two 
orchestral  concerts  of  HeiT  Seidel  presented  us  as  a 
novelty,  with  a  symphony  (in  G  minor)  by  Mebul 
and  one  by  Rommel,  who  is  a  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatory here.  Finally,  in  the  way  of  virtuosi,  we 
heard,  in  addition  to  that  excellent  pianist.  Mad. 
Kolb-Dauvin,  at  present  stopping  amongst  ua,  the 
brothers  Holmes,  violinists,  at  three  concerts,  in 
which  the  public  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  played  together  in 
Spohr's  duet  compositions. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  AGCompaniineiit. 

'Tis  all  an  idle  folly.      (E  scherzo  ed   e  follia,) 

Quintet  from  "  Un  hallo  in  maschera."  60 

The  great  Quintet  in  the  second  half  of  the  first 
act,  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  two  Basses,  one  of 
the  most  takiug  things  of  that  kind  ever  written.  It 
had  to  be  repeated  here  at  every  representation  of  the 
Opera.  Private  singing  clubs,  always  on  the  look  out 
for  good  novelties  should  at  once  write  for  a  copy. 

The  angel  at  the  threshold.     Ballad. 

W.  H,  Beecher.  25 
A  very  pleasing  sacred  song. 

The  Captain's  pride.  J.  W.  Turner.  25 

By  the  author  of  many  popular  songs.  Likely  to 
take  well  with  young  singers. 


The  Fairy  Invocation. 


E.  C.  Sehastiani.  25 


Written  in  a  brilliant,  florid  style.    For  Mezzo  So- 
prano. 

The  old  Playground.     Song.  E.  Clark.  25 

A  nice  song  on  an  attractive  subject. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Union  Inauguration  March. 


F.  Scola.  25 


Composed  by  an  eminent  band  leader  in  Washington 
for  the  last  inauguration  and  performed  by  his  band 
during  the  procession.    A  fine  piece. 

Overture  to  "  Poet  and  Peasant."     (Dichter  und 

Bauer.)  Suppe.  50 

A  favorite  Overture  which  has  been  played  often 
here  at  various  occasions,  and  under  various  names. 
Most  of  those  iu  the  habit  of  hearing  Orchestra  Music 
will  find  it  familiar.  It  is  of  the  French  school,  light, 
sparkling,  melodious. 


Queen's  Lancers  Quadrille. 


A.  Leduc.  85 


New  music  to  the  ever  popular  figures  of  the  Lan- 
cers, much  better  than  the  average  of  those  many 
"  new  '■  Lancers  whichhave  been  written  in  imitation, 
of  the  popular  set. 


La  Belle  Rose  Mazurka. 


R.  R.  Trench.  35 


A  pleasing  parlor  piece  in  the  form  of  a  fashionable 
dance. 

Books. 

Berbiguier's  Method  for  the  Flute.  To 
which  are  added  Drouet's  Twenty-Four 
Studies  in  all  the  Keys.     Price  $2,50. 

This  is  a  course  of  lessons  of  real,  practical  ability ; 
one  which  is  prepared,  not  merely  for  the  object  of 
getting  up  a  book,  but  ■with  the  far  higher  aim  of 
furnishing  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  the  Flute  the  means  of  doing  so  in  a 
thorough,  niiisterly  manner.  The  book  has  been  suc- 
cessfull}''  employed  by  the  best  teachers  in  Europe, 
aud  to  beginners,  as  well  as  to  those  who,  having  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Flute,  wish  to  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  it,  we  recommend  this  Method  as  one  of 
unusual  excellence,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  give 
them  entire  satisfaction. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  !s  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sonnet. 

When  fleecy  cloiidlots  float  .ihoiit  tlie  moon, 

When   clews   fall  —  her  pure  tears  —  and  her  sweet 

breath 
The  night  wind,  like  some  pious  Sabhath  tune, 
The  p.assionate  heart  to  peace  attempcretli, 
Then  in  my  quiet  room  I  sit,  and  sing 
Such  songs  as  solitude  and  I  love  best  ; 
Then  evil's  self  seems  a  harmonious  thing, 
And  life's  sad  cares  resolve  in  tranquil  rest. 
Then  do  I  feel  that  all  arc  sanctified 
To  noble  ends,  and  purely  sliould  aspire ; 
All,  who  in  song's  novitiate  here  are  tried. 
Ere  they  may  join  the  immortal  starry  choir. 
Then  thrills  of  rapture  through  my  Vieing  start. 
As  though  the  hand  of  God  had  touched  my  heart. 
Fan'nt  Malone  Raymond. 


Translated  for  Dn-ight's  .Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

XI. 

Opera. 

1830—1860. 

The  Revolution  of  July  (1830)  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  place  to  the  music  of  the  duet  in 
Masaniello,  "  Amour  sacre  de  le  patrie,"  and  to 
the  song  la  Parisienne,  which  Noun-it  sang  with 
such  wonderful  expression.  After  being  closed 
fifteen  days  the  theatre  was  opened  again,  Aug. 
4,  with  Auber's  la  Muetle,  (Masaniello),  a  work 
fitted  as  if  written  for  the  occasion. 

The  following  13th  of  October,  they  gave  Le 
Dieu  el  la  Bai/adere,  another  charming  work  of 
Auber,  in  which  Marie  Taglioni  and  Perrot,  a 
pupil  of  Vestris,  executed  prodigies  of  grace  and 
elegance. 

March  1,  1831,  Veron  succeeded  Lubbert  in 
the  direction  of  the  opera,  with  a  brilliant  and 
profitable  success.  He  gave  successively  Le  Phil- 
tre, a  new  masterpiece  of  Auber,  in  a  lighter 
style ;  Robert  le  Diahle  (Nov.  21),  which  produced 
a  real  revolution  in  the  grand  dramatic  style  ;  Le 
Serment  and  Gustave,  by  Scribe  and  Auber ;  Ah 
Baba,  the  last  production  of  the  now  old  Cheru- 
bini ;  and  then  La  Juice,  the  masterpiece  of  his 
pupil,  Halevy,  who  may  be  well  called  the  French 
Meyerbeer. 

Jiohert  the  Devil  really  is  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  new  romantic  school.  This  immense 
work,  to  which  all  schools,  melted  together  in  the 
crucible  of  a  patient, learned  and  eclectic  genius, 
have  contributed,  will  ever  remain  an  imperisha- 
ble monument  of  the  second  transformation  of 
the  art  in  the  19th  century.  The  first  was  the 
work  of  Rossini. 

The  middle  ages  and  chivalry,  happily  substi- 
tuted for  the  thoroughly  used  up  old  clothes  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  eternal  contest  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  so  admirably  personified  in 
the  parts  of  Alice  and  Bertram,  give  to  this  mar- 
vellous poem  all  the  attractions  of  a  legend  based 
upon  the  principle  of  Christianity.  The  fugued 
introduction  which  precedes  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tam  is  at  once  learned  and  melodious;  the  cho- 
ruses of  the  Norman  nobles,  who  emulate  each 


other  in  the  praises  of  pleasure  and  love,  are  of 
an  infinite  grace  and  freshness  ;  the  Fetes  of  the 
tournament  are  of  magic  splendor ;  the  scene  of 
the  nuns  has  a  terrible  and  sombre  effect;  finally 
the  closing  trio  in  wdiich  the  angel  overthrows  the 
demon  and  heavenly  voices  mingle'  with  sad  cries 
from  the  realm  of  darkness  is  sublime. 

And  then  such  execution  !  Nourrit,  Levassour, 
Madames  Damoreau  and  Dorus!  and  Cornelie 
Falcon,  who,  after  making  the  part  of  Alice  her 
own,  became  the  admirable  personification  of  La 
Juive  !  Person,  voice,  action,  dramatic  enthu- 
siasm, that  great  tragedienne  united  all  the  quali- 
ties so  rare,  which  go  to  form  the  consummate 
lyric  artist.  What  can  we  say  of  the  orchestra- 
tion of  Meyerbeer  ?  What  vigor,  sonority,  pic- 
turesque coloring,  exactness  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails !  On  the  other  hand,  what  luxury  in  the 
decorations,  the  costume,  the  stage  appointments  ! 
During  the  rehearsals  of  this  splendid  work, 
public  opinion  was  utterly  unfavorable  to  it ;  even 
the  actors  far  from  expecting  success  foresaw  but 
its  fall.  Robert  le  Diahle,  that  sublime  manifest- 
ation of  genius,  was  regarded  as  a  labored  and 
fantastic  conception,  with  no  melodic  value,  an 
opinion  which  very  soon  would  be  justified  by  the 
public. 

After  Rossini  and  Weber  we  have  had  Meyer- 
beer ;  after  Meyerbeer  and  Auber  we  come  to 
Halevy.  This  master,  so  profound  in  his  science, 
so  elevated  in  his  inspirations,  has  continued  the 
romantic  movement  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  corresponds  to  that  transfor- 
mation in  literature  at  the  head  of  which  Victor 
Hugo  has  been  proclaimed  chief  actor.  In  the 
works  of  Halevy,  to  a  great  richness  of  orches- 
tration are  added  a  great  knowledge  of  the  voice 
and  a  perfect  appreciation  of  prosody  and  dra- 
matic truth.  We  know  not  what  to  praise  most 
highly  in  La  Juive,  the  pomp  of  the  introduction, 
the  solemn  Te  Deum,  the  magnificence  of  the 
processions,  the  energy  of  the  choruses,  or  the 
beauty  of  single  pieces.  Can  there  be  anything 
more  pathetic  than  the  sublime  second  act,  in 
which  the  Jewish  type  is  so  finely  sculptured  ! 
What  touching  simplicity  in  the  scene  of  the 
Passover.  What  emotion  in  the  romance  "  LI  va 
cedir ;  "  what  passion  in  the  final  duet  and  trio  ! 
And  then  how  grandly  is  the  character  of  the 
Cardinal  painted  in  the  majestic  air  of  the  first 
act,  the  awful  anathema  of  the  third,  and  the 
dramatic  duet  of  the  fourth !  What  can  be  said 
of  the  air  of  Eleazar,  ''  Rachel,  quand  du  Seign- 
eur," the  text  of  which  is  by  Nourrit,  and  in 
which  palpitate  all  the  sentiments  of  tenderness, 
love  and  religion  which  a  paternal  heart  can  con- 
tain. Is  there  not  something  in  that  funeral 
march  of  the  penitents  in  the  fifth  act,  which 
causes  one  to  shiver  with  a  sort  of  alarm  and 
terror  ?  That  supplication  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  Rachel,  the  sad  decorations,  the  short 
notes  of  the  executioner  to  the  "  II  est  temps  !  " 
all  combine  to  make  this  work  one  of  the  most 
touching  exhibitions  which  can  bo  offered  to  the 
sensibilities  of  an  audience.  I 


Veron  alternated  his  operas  with  the  most  se- 
ductive ballets,  as  La  Sylphirle,  par  Mile.  Tagli- 
oni ;  La  Tempete,  IJIle  des  Pirates  and  Le  Dia- 
ble  Boiteux  by  Miles.  Therose  and  Fanny  Ell- 
sler. 

Add  to  all  this,  reproductions  of  the  Armida, 
La  Vestale  and  Don  Junn,  and  a  troop  perfectly 
balanced,  and  the  prodigious  success  of  the  opera 
at  that  time  is  no  longer  astonishing. 

Director  Veron  was  succeeded  by  Duponchel, 
under  whom  we  hail  Meyerbeer's  second  great 
work,  Las  Huguenots,  Fob.  29,  183G. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  upon  the  bacchio 
spirit  of  the  chorus  of  the  orgies,  upon  the  grace 
of  that  of  the  bathers,  upon  the  magnificent  sep- 
tette of  the  duel  scene,  upon  the  celebrated 
fourth  act.  in  which  the  sombre  conjuration  pre- 
cedes the  sublime  duet,  which  will  never  be  sur- 
passed upon  the  stage.  What  was  there  wanting 
to  inspire  such  artists  as  Nourrit  and  Mile.  Fal- 
con. 

The  fifth  act  finely  closes  these  scenes  of  war 
and  love.  The  ball  at  which  Raoul  presents 
himself  dripping  with  blood ;  the  scene  in  the 
convent  in  which  the  voices  of  the  Huguenots 
die  away  by  degrees ;  and  the  final  tableau  in 
which  IMarcel  unites  the  two  lovers  and  the  cho- 
ral of  Luther,  vigorously  sung  by  the  three  mar- 
tyrs, appals  the  ferocious  assassins;  then  the  mar- 
vellous stage  scene  in  which  the  quays  of  Paris, 
strewn  with  the  slain,  appear  in  shadow,  while 
the  massive  towers  of  Notre  Dame  are  relieved 
in  all  their  jagged  outlines  against  the  azure  sky 
all  sparkling  with  stars ;  nothing  could  so  pictu- 
resquely close  so  bloody  and  terrible  a  drama. 
Reports  of  firearms  mingle  with  the  groans  of 
the  victims;  the  savage  cries  of  the  murderers 
resound  from  all  sides  ;  the  curtain  tails  upon  this 
scene  of  horror  at  the  moment  when  Queen 
Marguerite  reenters  her  palace,  escorted  by  her 
pages  and  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  torches,  which 
flame  about  her  splendid  litter. 

The  production  of  La  Esmeralda,  by  Mile. 
Bertini,  and  Slradella,  by  Niedermeyer  and  the 
retirement  of  Adolphe  Nourrit  from  the  stage  be- 
fore the  debut  of  Gilbert  Duprez  were  contem- 
poraneous. 

Dnprez  had  an  immense  success  as  Arnold  in 
William  Tell,  in  jSIasaniello,  Les  Huguenots  and 
La  Juive.  His  large  and  noble  style  of  recita- 
tive, the  great  strength  of  lung  with  which  he 
gave  the  high  C  with  the  chest  voice,  filling  the 
theatre  with  the  tone,  his  neat  and  sonorous  dec- 
lamation, and  his  true  and  expressive  method 
very  soon  gained  him  the  suffrages  of  all.  Un- 
luckily, imitators,  who  had  neither  his  genius  or 
his  physical  powers,  in  their  endeavors  to  copy 
him,  very  soon  gave  us  cries  in  the  place  of  sing- 
ino'  and  loudness  instead  of  expression.  This 
tendency  to  a  false  taste  ruled  alike  in  the  prov- 
inces and  in  Paris,  and  the  true  vocal  art  -would 
soon  have  disappeared  among  us  but  for  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Bordogni,  Banderali,  Ponchard 
and  Garcia. 
After    the    appearance  of  Madame   Stolz  in 
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Guido  et  Ginevra  (March  5,  1838)  the  Grand 
Opera  gave  in  succession,  Be'nvenuto  Cellini,  by- 
Berlioz  ;  Le  Lac  des  Fees,  by  Auber ;  La  Xaca- 
rilla,  bv  Marliani ;  Le  Drapier,  by  Halevy,  and 
Les  Marlijrs,  by  Donizetti. 

M.  Leon  Fillet,  appointed  Director  June  G, 
1840,  put  the  theatre  into  thorough  repair,  and 
opened  his  administration  brilliantly  with  La  Fa- 
vorite, in  which  Mad.  Stolz,  Barollhet,  Duprez 
and  Levasseur  gained  great  applause.  In  1841, 
Mario,  who  had  appeared  in  Robert  with  remark- 
able success,  quitted  the  opera  to  join  the  Italian 
company.  Baroilhet  represented  Don  Juan  with 
a  tropical  fire ;  Carlotta  Grisi  captivated  the 
public  in  Giselle,  a  delicious  ballet,  by  Adam; 
and  La  Reine  de  Chypre,  by  Halevy,  gave  new 
opportunities  for  triumph  to  JIad.  Stolz,  Duprez 
and  Baroilhet.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1843, 
Charles  VI.,  by  the  same  master,  added  a  new 
wreath  to  the  laurels  of  the  great  French  compo- 
ser. Nobody  can  forget  the  well  merited  success 
of  the  air  of  the  king,  the  duet  of  the  cards,  the 
popular  chorus  Guerre  aux  iyrans,  the  picturesque 
recitative  of  the  man  of  the  Forest  du  Mans  and 
the  entire  part  of  Odette. 

The  Don  Sebastian  of  Donizetti  was  given  not 
long  before  the  death  of  the  famed  and  illustrious 
composer.  But  masterpieces  became  now  more 
rare.  The  new  works  which  followed  in  order 
were  Le  Lazzarone,  Richard  en  Palestine,  Marie 
Stuart,  in  which  her  touching  farewell  is  remark- 
able, L'Etoile  de  Seville,  in  which  Duprez  played 
and  sang  the  part  of  Edgar  so  finely,  David  by 
Mermet,  L'Ame  en  peine  by  Flotow,  and  finally 
Robert  Bruce,  a  feeble  pasticcio  after  Rossini, 
which  might  have  caused  a  smile  of  pity  on  the 
face  of  his  marble  statue,  so  unhappily  placed 
behind  the  comptrollers  of  the  theatre. 

At  length  Madame  Stolz,*  who  had  created  a 
void  about  her  by  causing  the  removal  from  the 
theatre  of  all  who  displeased  her,  even  to  the 
dancers,  left  the  scene,  Fillet  at  the  same  time 
giving  up  the  direction  and  leaving  debts  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  francs  to  his  successors,  ]\I. 
M.  Duponohel  and  Koqueplan,  (1847.)  At  this 
period,  Cerrito  and  Saint-Leon  gained  a  fine 
success  in  La  Fille  de  Marbre,  and  Duprez  raised 
himself  to  the  level  of  Talma  in  the  famous  scene 
of  the  degradation  of  the  Chevalier  in  Verdi's 
Jerusalem. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  broke  in  upon  the 
successful  performances  of  Carlotta  Grisi  in  Gri- 
selidis,  a  ballet  by  Adam,  whose  death  is  a  loss  to 
art.  Nisida  by  Mile.  Flunkett,  Da  Vivandiere, 
by  Pugni,  and  Jeanne  la  Folle,  by  Clapisson, 
complete  the  contingent  of  that  year  of  political 
troubles. 

At  length,  April  16,  1849,  Le  Prophke,  the 
third  great  work  of  Meyerbeer,  was  given  to  the 
public  under  the  auspices  of  Roger,  the  graceful 
deserter  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
The  pastorale  was  given  by  that  singer  with  deli- 
cious taste ;  Madame  Viardot  Garcia  created  the 
part  of  Fides  with  a  dramatic  force  of  expression 
which  raised  the  fourth  act  to  an  incomparable 
excellence ;  then  Alboni,  with  her  commanding 
voice,  adding  to  a  calm  dignity  a  freedom  and 
fullness  of  breadth,  which  transports  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Rubens  and  Tenidrs.     The  Arioso  in 

*  M.  Poisot  treats  the  matter  very  gingerly.  The  fact 
aeema  to  be,  as  we  have  learned  it  from  other  sources,  that 
Stolz  was  Pillet^s  mistress,  and  used  her  power  as  queen  of 
his  affections  to  retain  her  place  as  queen  of  the  stage,  by  ad- 
mitting no  rival  upon  it. 


the  second  act  reminds  us  of  Gluck,  the  air  of 
Zacharie  of  the  solidity  of  Handel ;  the  hymn 
of  triumph,  the  march  of  the  coronation  and  the 
entire  scene  in  the  cathedral  have  a  pomp  and 
splendor  almost  supernatural ;  and  finally,  during 
the  lovers'  last  embrace,  amid  fire  and  flame,  and 
falling  walls,  the  tableau,  imitating  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  has  an  efiect  truly  striking  and 
marvellous.  The  chorus  which  opens  the  first 
act  and  almost  rivals  the  first  chorus  of  Rossini's 
Tell  for  its  freshness  and  odor  of  the  country,  the 
call  to  arms  so  vigorous  and  martial  in  its  rhythm 
the  delightful  ballet  of  the  skaters,  the  air  of  Fi- 
des in  the  5th  net,  the  bacchanal  song  of  John  of 
Leyden,  and  above  all  the  dream  and  chorus  of 
children  in  the  4th  act  —  all  this  has  a  surprising 
richness  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  With- 
out attaining  the  extreme  popularity  of  those 
which  preceded  it,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  still,  this  score  of  Meyerbeer,  fully  im- 
bued with  a  German  eclecticism,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  his  works  for  the  amateur 
and  artist. 

After  the  Prophet  they  produced  L'Enfant 
prodigue  of  Auber,  Dec.  6,  1859,  and  the  Demon 
de  la  Nuit  by  Rosenhain.  The  Sappho  of  Gou- 
nod was  both  for  the  composer  and  for  Madame 
Viardot-Garcia,  the  occasion  of  a  success  solid 
and  honorable.  La  Corbeille  d'oranges  gave  Al- 
boni opportunity  to  exhibit  her  exquisite  talents 
and  Le  Juif  errant  of  Halevy  showed  in  full  con- 
trast the  beautiful  voices  of  Massol  and  Mad. 
Tedesco. 

Dec.  2,  1852  the  Academie  Nationale  de  Mu- 
sique,  again  resumed  the  title  of  Academie  Impe- 
riale,  and  after  the  unsuccessful  Or/a,  gave  Liii^a 
Miller,  composed  by  Verdi  for  Madame  Bosio. 
To  the  La  Fronde  of  Niedermeyer,  succeeded 
Le  Maitre  Chanteur  of  Limnander.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  great  success  of  Madame  Rosati  in  Jo- 
vita,  a  ballet  by  Labarre  ;  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent BI.  Roqueplan  from  resigning  the  direction, 
June  30,  1850.  Since  this  time  the  opera  has 
been  attached  to  the  Emperor's  household  and 
under  the  same  administration. 

La  Nonne  Sanglante,  by  Gounod,  in  spite  of 
the  monotony  of  the  poem,  gave  Mile.  Wertheim- 
ber  and  Gueymard  passages  worthy  of  their  tal- 
ents. Gounod,  the  last  pupil  of  Lesueur,  recalls 
the  large  style  of  his  master.  At  times  his  melo- 
dy is  curtailed  but  the  idea  is  never  wanting  in 
elevation  and  nobleness.  His  choruses  and  ac- 
companiments are  written  with  a  master  hand  ; 
the  symphony  of  the  2d  act  of  La  Nonne  is  wor- 
thy of  Webor  for  color  and  originality. 

Since  1855  there  has  been  nothing  very  re- 
markable, unless  we  except  Xes  Vepres  Siciliennes 
of  Verdi,  which  gave  Mile.  Cruvelli  (Sophia 
Cruvel,  a  German)  opportunity  to  display  the 
varied  resources  of  her  fine  organ.  Marco  Spada 
and  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  by  Auber,  passed  from 
the  Opera  Comique  to  the  Grand  Opera.  The 
bringing  together  in  this  manner,  and,  perhaps 
we  may  say,  this  confounding  of  the  two  grand 
classes  of  opera,  let  us  hope  will  be  but  the  step 
towards  separating  them  hereafter  with  more  e.\- 
actness. 

If  we  grant  that  vocal  art  has  been  sensibly 
declining  for  some  years,  this  may  perhaps  be 
from  two  causes  worth  mentioning : 

1.  The  elevation,  gradually  and  constantly,  of 
the  normal  pitch  or  diapason. 

2.  The  augmentation  of  the  orchestral  forces, 


which  numbered  but  fifteen  in  the  time  of  Cam- 
bert,  but  now  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred. 

The  present  director  is  Dietsch,  successor  of 
Girard. 

Note  :  The  Translator  adds  here  a  list  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Grand  Opera  during  the  present 
century. 

1800.  Bonet,  commissioner  of  the  Government. 

1801.  Cellerier. 

1802.  Tiie  First  Consul  put  the  Opera  under  the 
charge  of  a  prefect  of  the  p.ilace,  with  Morel  as  Di- 
rector. Lemoyne  directed  it  fifteen  days  during  this 
year. 

1803.  Bonet  again. 

1807.  Picard,  Napoleon's  first  chamberlain. 

1814  The  Minister  of  the  Royal  household  had 
the  Opera  added  to  his  duties. 

1815.  Papillon  de  la  Ferte',  director-general  for  the 
ministry.  Choron,  manager.  Pertuis,  inspector  of 
music. 

1817.  Courtien,  administrator. 

1818.  Pertuis,  director. 

1819.  Viotti,  " 
1821.  Habeneck,  " 
1824.  Duplautys,  " 
1828.  Lubbert. 

1831.  Veron  undertook  the  opera  at  his  own  risk 
1835.  Duponohel,  director. 

1840.  Duponchcl  and  Monuier. 

1841.  Leon  Pillet. 

1847.  Duponchel  and  Nestor  Koqueplan. 

1848.  Roqueplan. 

1854.  Nestor,  Imperial  administrator. 

1854.  Crosnier. 

1856.  Alphonse  Royer. 


The  Life  of  Handel. 


By  Freiderich  Chrysander.    Leipsig,  Breitkofph  and  Hartel. 
From  the  Deutsche  Musik  Zeituns. 

Tlie  Second  Volume  of  Chrysander's  book  on 
Handel  has  recently  appeared.  The  first  was  con- 
te  ■  poraneous  with  the  publication  of  the  Leipsic 
Society's  edition  of  Handel's  Collected  Works,  and 
thus  the  foundations  were  simultaneously  laid  for 
two  monuments  in  honor  of  the  master,  who  had 
become  a  stranger  in  his  native  land ;  monuments 
which  will  not  only  hand  down  his  memory  to  the 
remotest  ages,  but  also,  by  their  intellectual  influence, 
be  of  indisputable  importance  for  our  own  further 
progress  in  art.  Both  enterprises,  Handel's  Works 
and  Chrysander's  Biography,  proceed  hand  in  hand 
towards  the  same  result,  namely,  to  render  tlie  life 
and  acts  of  one  of  our  great  masters,  in  all  their 
truthfulness,  the  common  good.  Of  his  compositions 
only  a  few  were  really  known,  while  some  few  more 
were  known  only  by  tradition  to  the  larger  portion  of 
the  public,  so  that  merely  indistinct  notions  of  his 
all-eomprehensive  musical  lal)ors  were  floating  about 
among  the  people.  Just  as,  in  the  case  of  Bach, 
until  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  con- 
tented with  the  limited  side  of  his  art,  that  is  to  soy, 
his  eminent  technical  excellence,  and  did  not  until 
very  lately  begin  to  penetrate  to  his  really  intellectu- 
al qualities  ;  we  shall,  in  a  short  time,  change  our 
inadequate  notion  of  Handel's  art  for  others  more 
correct  and  complete,  and,  in  the  place  of  the  few 
anecdotal  narratives  from  which  the  large  mass  of 
public  derived  their  ideas  of  his  life  and  disposition, 
without  attaining  a  truthful  and  definite  picture  of 
his  character,  we  shall  now  acquire,  thanks  to  Chry- 
sander's work,  a  knowledge  of  the  complete  and 
mighty  course  of  development  pursued  by  the  mind 
of  one  who  was  as  elevated  in  morals  as  he  was  in 
art. 

Both  undertakings  have  come  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  musical  art  of  the 
present  d.ay  possesses  in  itself,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
that  extravagance  and  pretensions  of  mere  techni- 
cality, of  which  it  is  generally  the  victim,  a  profound 
impulse  to  maintain  what  is  true,  and  to  return  to 
what  is  primary.  The  attraction  towards  direct 
knowledge — a  feeling  that  takes  us  back  to  those 
sources  whence  the  art  of  our  forefathers  flowed  in 
never  turbid  clearness,  appears,  indeed,  to  be  of  a 
firm  basis  for  vigorous  progress.  Since  the  art  of 
our  own  time  does  not  appear  to  go  further  than  the 
Past  in  achieving  a  rssult  tliat  may  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard,  and  does  not,  moreover,  possess  in  itself  the 
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produrtive  power  for  tlio  purpose,  tlicre  is  notliin,!;: 
hotter  left  for  it  to  do  tlian,  by  po|)nIi\risin(j:  tlic  per- 
fect work  of  certain  definite  periods,  to  hiy  down 
among  the  people  tlic  foundation  for  future  struc- 
tures. That  is  tiie  *;reat  end  whicli  our  editions  of 
the  worlis  of  Handel  and  Bach  have  to  fid  hi.  Even 
at  present,  people  have  not  as  yet  come  to  a  clear 
nncierstanding  eoncernins  their  relative  position. 
Our  first  wish  in  contemplating  the  work  under  con- 
sideration is  that  Baeh  and  all  our  greatest  masters 
may  find  such  historians  as  Handel  has  found  in 
Chrysander,  or  that  the  latter  himself  maj'  he  their 
historian. 

The  endeavor,  hy  means  of  old  art  generally,  to 
prepare  a  secure  foundation  for  our  vigorous  devel- 
opment must  not  1)6  misunderstood  as  a  wish  to  re- 
turn to  antiquated  forms  and  notions.  As  far  as 
Handel  is  concerned,  such  a  tiling  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question  ;  though  as  a  matter  of  course,  certain 
works  of  his  sprang  up  under  the  momentary  influ- 
ence of  his  age,  it  might  very  easily  happen  that,  on 
examining  our  productions  now-a-days,  the  question: 
What  of  ours  had  not  originated  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  perishable  portions  of  Bach  and 
Handel's  works,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  of  ideality  as  their  great  works  ? 
would  remain  unanswered,  if  we  were  not  sincere 
enough  to  own  the  true  state  of  the  case.  We  hope 
that  our  increasing  appreciation  of  the  past  and  its 
great  masters  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  complacent 
theory  of  the  "  surmounted  point  of  view,"  and  its 
two  obstetric  aids,  heaven-storming  egotism  and  un- 
thinking delight  in  its  equal  by  birth,  fashionable 
feebleness.  No  one,  without  rendering  himself  alto- 
gether ridiculous,  can  any  longer  give  utterance  to 
such  opinions  as  those  which  recentl}'  appeared  in  a 
musical  paper  on  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt. 

There  is  now  evident  throughout  Germany  a  great 
amount  of  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  old  master- 
pieces, not  in  the  isolated  cases  of  collectors  and  his- 
torians, but  combined  with  the  wish  to  place  these 
treasures  within  the  reach  of  the  large  mass  of  the 
public.  Even  in  our  own  time  the  spirit  of  inde 
fatigable  progress  towards  something  higher  does 
not  rest  a  single  moment,  although  we  may  not  be 
able  to  perceive  its  workings  in  violent  revolutionary 
attempts,  but  rather  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  correct 
view  of  our  progress.  The  task  of  making  the 
riches  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  great  forefathers  in 
art  the  common  intellectual  property  of  all,  secures, 
if  it  be  rightly  performed,  an  honorable  position  even 
for  our  own  age.  At  all  events,  if  the  highest  ideas 
of  our  particular  epoch  have  become  the  free  prop- 
erty of  its  posterity,  and  thus  placed  an  entire  nation 
in  a  higher  position  and  rendered  them  capable  of 
receiving  what  is  new  to  tbera,  fresh  and  more  ex- 
tensive views  are  opened  up  in  the  domain  of  the 
mind,  until  these  views  are  themselves  realised  in  the 
endless  process  of  intellectual  development,  and  be- 
come the  foundation  for  further  efforts. 

As  yet,  however,  we  hare  absorbed  and  rightly 
w-orked  out  hardly  a  tenth  part  of  what  art  offers  ; 
for  this  reason,  putting  all  other  considerations  aside, 
the  revivifications  of  Bach  and  Handel,  on  the  exten- 
sive scale  on  which  it  is  now  practised,  is  of  undoubt- 
ed importance  to  us.  The  notions  of  church  music 
and  oratorios  have,  at  present,  disappeared,  as  much 
as  it  was  possible,  from  among  us.  Consequently 
we  require  for  both  of  them  complete  models,  more 
defined  in  their  form  and  ideas — models,  such  as 
Bach,  Handel,  and  the  older  masters  have  bequeath- 
ed us — if  these  kinds  of  composition  arc  not  to  give 
up  their  ideal  empires  and  sink  down  into  a  mere 
semblance  of  life  in  consequence  of  a  cotnbination 
of  subjects  and  means  of  expression  negativing  each 
other.  Church  music,  which  finds  its  idea  in  man's 
relative  position  to  the  highest  intellectual  ideas, 
must  fall  a  prey  to  a  mere  over-sensual  poetastering 
of  the  feelings  as  little  as  to  the  non-independent 
playing  of  understanding  with  pure  form.  In  our 
own  age — which  we  cannot  deny  possesses  an  im- 
pulse to  render  clearer  the  views  of  religion,  obscur- 
ed hy  forms,  although  for  the  moment  it  has  not  got 
beyond  a  dim  humanism — church-music,  when  it  has 
not  altogether  descended  to  a  mere  concert  stvle,  has 
been  subjected  to  mere  sentimental  ecstacy  quite  as 
often  as  to  abstract  intellectual  formalism.  In  the 
works  of  old  chureh-music,  up  to  its  highest  expon- 
ents. Bach  and  Handel,  the  matter  and  the  express- 
ion constitute  indivisible  unity,  while  the  form  of 
expression  although  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  age,  is  always  natural,  and  springs  from  the 
subject.  On  this  account,  the  study  of  the  old  mas- 
ters is  the  best  invigorating  meansfor  the  benefit  of 
of  our  own  religious  art,  but  only  if  we  endeavor  to 
discover,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  present  view 
taken  of  things,  to  render  evident  in  our  works  the 
inward  relations  between  outward  appearance  and 
the  living  idea  contained  in  it,  and   not  content  our- 


selves with  the  mere  contemplation  and  imitation  of 
outward  form  and  peculiarities. 

We  are  no  lietter  off  now-a-days,  with  oratorios, 
whenever  we  happen  to  come  across  them.  Our 
present  music,  based  entirely  upon  subjective  sensa- 
tion, docs  not  possess  the  strength  to  wed  itself  to  a 
purely  objective  conception  of  the  matter  given  it, 
and  tleclines  into  coldness  and  outward  painting. 
The  discordance  between  the  great  historical  figures 
of  the  Bible  and  our  modern  sentimentality  is  gen- 
erally very  great  in  modern  oratorio.  The  purely 
historical  character  of  the  oratorio  is  entirely  misun- 
derstood— it  was  so  even  by  Mendelssohn,  who  in- 
troduced into  his  oratorios  the  lyrical  church  ele- 
ments, namely,  the  choral,  certainly  with  Bach's 
Passions  vnisik  as  a  model,  but  without  perceiving 
that  the  latter  was  a  series  of  special  works  for  di- 
vine service,  while  oratorio  is  onlj'  more  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  purely  church  view  of  things,  or  even 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Mendelssohn  want- 
ed to  invest  oratorio  with  an  additional  religious  sig- 
nification, which  was  quite  as  foreign  to  him  person- 
ally as  to  the  whole  polite  world  in  which  he  lived. 

Handel  was  born  to  create  and  carry  out  Oratorio. 
It  is  a  suflieient  proof  of  the  greatness  and  import- 
ance of  this  highest  form  of  musical  art,  that  a  man 
of  such  a  mind  as  Handel  had  to  live  a  long  life  of 
active  employment  in  every  way,  in  order,  in  his 
gi-eatest  strength  and  maturity,  to  complete,  in  his 
greatest  works,  that  form  in  which  the  passing  of  idea 
into  reality  could  be  effected  in  a  manner  most  ap- 
propriate to  music,  namely,  the  oratorio,  in  wdiich 
the  feelings  enter  with  tlie  epic  view  of  matters  into 
a  compact  for  the  purpose  of  representmg  a  real  ac- 
tion and  definite  characters,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  feelings  become  objective,  while  the  action  does 
not  step  forth  outwardly  into  life,  but  remains  ideal, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  music,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  with  visible  action. 


American  Composers. 

W   H.    FRY. 

Among  the  appointments  which,  apart  from  party 
reasons,  do  honor  to  the  new  administration,  as  re- 
cognizing the  claims  of  men  of  distinction  in  letters 
and  art  to  honorable  posts  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
country,  is  that  of  Mr.  Fry,  to  be  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Turin.  Mr.  Fry  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  and  is  well 
known  to  our  readers  by  his  musical  articles,  often 
copied  or  quoted  in  these  columns.  He  is  also  a 
composer  of  no  small  merit,  and  has  a  rare  fortune 
among  composers,  to  become  a  diplomatist.  In  the 
N.  Y.  Dispatch,  "  Timothy  Trill "  gives  the  following 
account  of  Mr.  Fry  and  his  works,  among  other 
"  American  composers." 

First  on  this  list  comes  by  all  right  the  name  of 
Wm-  II.  Fry,  Esq.,  whose  opera,  "  Leonora,"  was 
the  first  and  grandest  work  of  that  calibre  ever  com- 
posed by  a  man  of  American  soil,  and  whose  other 
works,  especially  for  orchestra,  entitle  him  to  the 
most  honorable  and  distinguished  position  among 
the  hundreds  of  self-styled  composers  with  which  oitr 
country  actually  swarms,  and  who,  alas  !  are  contin- 
ually publishing  but  never  performing  their  works  I 
("  Nor  any  other  man  !") 

Mr.  Fry's  heaviest  works  are  his  opera,  (com- 
posed when  he  was  but  17  years  old  ')  his  Santadaus 
Si/mphom/,  the  Pastoral  Overture  "  A  Day  in  the 
Countrji,"  the  romantic  tone-poem  "  The.  Broken 
Heart,"  and  his  truly  grand  sacred  work,  the  "  Sta- 
!)at  Mater,"  a  much  larger  and  more  serious  Ora- 
torio by  far  than  that  by  Rossini  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Fry  has  been  an  earnest  devotee 
to  a  class  of  composition  for  which  he  has  rarely 
gotten  any  credit;  namely,  the  Chamber  Quartet. 
lie  has  written  over  a  dozen  of  these,  one  of  which, 
(No.  11,)  was  produced  several  years  ago  hy  Mr.  H. 
C.  Cooper's  efforts  at  one  of  Dr.  Guilmette's  Con- 
certs, and  one  inovement  of  which  was  encored,  a 
very  rare  honor  for  this  species  of  music. 

lilr.  Fry's  music  is  characterized  by  marked  melo- 
dic features,  imaginative  instrumental  symbols,  and 
predominance  of  climacteric  force,  more  than  by 
contrapuntal  equilibrium,  strictness  of  classic  form, 
or  breadth  of  Orchestral  treatment. 

He  believes  with  Berlioz,  that  no  matter  how  nice 
the  pudding  may  look,  its  appearance  will  not  save 
the  oaths  of  its  eaters  if  it  prove  to  contain  nothing 
but  ashes,  or  the  dry  chips  of  Albi'cchtsberger's  and 
Hauptman's  sti-ictures,  while  at  the  same  time,  no 
one  could  be  more  severe  with  himself  than  he  is,  to 
prove  which,  one  need  only  glance  at  one  of  his  fine- 


written,  complicated,  altered,  interpolated,  scratched 
and  blotted  scores,  a  Chinese  puzzle  to  a  Conductor, 
and  the  dread  of  the  copyist. 

This  mention  of  Berlioz  urges  me  on  to  remark 
bow  often  I  have  been  struck  by  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  him  and  Mr.  Fry  in  their 
peculiar  views.  They  remind  one  of  Bentham  among 
philosojihers,  or  of  Fitch  among  inventors,  and  nei- 
ther has  had  any  chance  of  being  influenced  by  the 
other,  for  they  carry  out  each  other's  theories  in- 
stinctively, while  the  weak  practical  points  of  each 
are  the  firmly  sustained  titeories  of  the  other. 

Thus  Fry's  abundant  flow  of  melody  and  the  pre- 
dominance given  to  it  in  all  his  works,  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  Berlioz  who  might  study  for  a  lifetime 
without  being  able  to  supply  a  small  barrel-organ 
with  six  or  eight  tunes.  Then  look  at  the  position 
of  the  latter  as  the  mighty  King  of  the  Orchestra, 
and  the  perfection  of  detail  with  which  his  scores  are 
worked  up,  and  the  marvellous  effects  produced  by 
the  mere  instrumentation  alone,  in  which  even  the 
Germans  confess  themselves  inferior.  The  points  of 
similarity  in  these  two  original  men,  are  a  flrm  be- 
lief in  the  sacred  truth  of  tone-painting,  (which  so 
many  classicists  scoff  at,)  and  in  the  appropriateness 
of  expression  in  the  music  of  our  churches.  Liszt, 
Wagner,  Berlioz  and  Fry  have  all  created  much  and 
envenomed  discussion  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
views,  scorn  of  established  customs  and  contempt  for 
the  well-worn  paths  of  science.  And  why?  Be- 
cause innovators  are  always  the  longest  in  being  un- 
derstood, and  old  ears  are  like  old  dogs,  and  cannot 
(soon)  be  "  taught  new  tricks." 

Was  not  Wagner's  snblime  overture  to  "Tann- 
hausser"  ten  years  in  existence  before  "  the  notes 
ever  had  a  "resurrection  into  life  from  the  death- 
white  paper  ?"  Did  not  Beethoven  actually  die, 
having  never  heard  his  own  Ninth  Symphony  1  Did 
not  Schubert  die  before  the  parts  were  even  so  much 
as  drawn  out  from  his  Symphony  in  C  minor,  it 
having  been  left  for  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of 
a  Schumann  to  give  the  work  its  first  hearing? 

A  Whitfield  or  a  William  Pitt  may  address  the 
applauding  thousands  of  London,  and  yet  fail  to 
keep  sleepy  Hottentots  awake,  but  are  they  not  same 
shining  oratorical  lights  in  either  case  ?  How  can 
we  then  despair  at  the  dullness  of  appreciation  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  public  presentation  of  certain 
musical  works,  of  whose  merit  critics  are  agreed,  and 
of  whose  genius  fellow-composers  stand  confessors'? 


A  New  Light  in  Music. — We  have  received 
the  following  circular  which  we  give  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  who  may  never  have  heard  of  this 
great  genius  — 

Eugene  A.  Wiener,  No.  765  Broadway,  (near  9th 
street) — up  three  pair  of  stairs — New  York.  (Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Wiener). 

According  to  editorial  prints,  of  the  first  order,  one 
of  tlie  greatest  living  pianists  and  mu.sical  writers  ! 
Without  an  equal  as  an  extemporizer  upon  any  given 
melody.  Acknowledged  by  the  public  and  the  press 
of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

His  method  to  developo  any  voice  for  "  song  "  or 
"  speech  "  and  to  remove  any  morbid  obstructions  of 
the  voice,  invariably  surpassing  any  system  known  in 
musical  art  and  science. 

His  method  of  teaching  the  Piano  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  highest  perfection  never  failed  to  sur- 
round him  with  enthusiasts. 

The  effect  —  whenever  imparting  his  musical 
knowledge  and  skill — always  proved  "  instant "  and 
"  startling !" 

The  testimonials  of  the  most  competent  critics  and 
distinguished  people  here  and  abroad,  express  won- 
der, and  the  opinion  that  they  never  before  have 
witnessed  such  a  decided  success ! 

Eugene  A.  Wiener  approves  of  the  "  modern 
school"  as  far  as  represented  in  "some"  productions 
of  Richard  Wagner,  Hector  Berlioz,  Franz  Liszt, 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer  or  Hcnselt,  Thalberg,  ICuUack, 
Taubert  and  others.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Wagner,  the  author  of  "  Lohe7igrin  "  and  "  Tann- 
hdjiser"  must  prove  correct  in  his  leading  idea,  when 
pointing  at  a  "  Future  of  Music  "  inasmuch  as  the 
progress  of  each  age  being  the  natural  law  of  expan- 
sion, leaving  behind  the  imperfect  formations  of  the 
past,  however  venerable  they  may  be. 

"  Thought"  is  the  creative  Power  of  the  Creator, 
above  as  well  as  "  within  us  !"  Speculative  philoso- 
phical audacity  is  promotive  for  art  and  science,  "if" 
the  go-ahead  principle  is  realized  with  that  caution, 
neglected  by  the  otherwise  gigantic  Robert  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  and  Nicolaus  Lenau. 

Friedrich  von  Schiller  once  exclaimed  :  "  Give  me 
a  handful  of  earth,  that  I  may  go  out  of  myself !  " 
Eugene  A.  Wiener  thinks,  it  is  better  to  say  within 
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ourselves,  avoifling  tlie  risk,  to  be  shattered  to  atoms 
against  rocky  abstractions  ! 

Eugene  A.  Wiener's  "  CliaritaHe  performances" 
in  tliis  Metropolis  attracted  large  audiences  and  have 
been  listened  to  with  considerable  popular  fVn'or, 
while  the  proceeds  caused  a  great  deal  of  relief  to 
tlie  distressed  !  '    , 

His  splendid  Musical  Library  includes  his  own 
writings  !     Free  admission  for  ladies  and  children. 


Church  Music  in  New  York. 

The  music  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Dntch  Reformed 
Cliurch  (Rev.  J.  M.  Macaulay's)  has  for  many  years 
been  under  the  charge  of  our  first  musicians,  and  in 
consequence,  noted  for  its  excellence.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent directed  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Guilmctle,  the  renowned 
baritone  singer,  frvorably  known  to  the  Boston  pub- 
lie  from  his  performances  there  in  oratorio.  The 
choir  numbers  about  thirty  :  most  of  them  are  from 
Cooper  Institute  classes,  where  Dr.  Gnilmctte  is  pro- 
fessor. It  is  very  thorouglily  drilled,  and  notwith- 
standing their  numbers,  they  render  the  music  with 
very  delicate  shades  oi  expression.  Mrs.  H.  Wes- 
tervelt  is  the  leading  soprano  singer.  The  style  of 
music  is  varied,  but  always  adapted  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  words — whether  grave  or  gnj'.  j\lr.  W.  H. 
Currie  is  the  organist,  and  succeeded  Wm.  A.  King 
in  this  capacity.  He  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  has  been  in  this  country  about  ten  years,  of 
which  four  or  five  were  passed  at  Chicago  and  the 
West.  He  is  a  wonderful  executive  organist,  pos- 
sessing correct  taste,  with  great  creative  fancy, 
and  plays  with  a  force  and  sentiment  which  give  the 
music  far  more  than  its  individual  effect. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  organ  we  cannot  say  much  at 
present,  as  it  is  in  an  incom])Iete  state  ;  but  it  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  first-class  when  finished  and  will 
contain  forty-four  stops,  with  two  and  one-half  oc- 
taves of  pedals.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Rob- 
john,  to  whom  the  contract  was  given  four  years  ago. 
At  present  not  more  than  one-half  its  intended  com- 
plement of  pipes  and  stops  have  been  put  in.  The 
pneumatic  action  was  tried  upon  this  organ,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  but  has  proved  defective 
and  troublesome.  A  new  hydraulic  apparatus  for 
sujiplying  wind  is  about  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  will 
soon  be  experimented  with  and  tested. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  a  son  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  of 
Boston,  is  one  of  our  most  talented  organists.  His 
merits  as  a  pianist  are  well  known  and  appreciated 
by  all  lovers  of  classical  music  ;  hut  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  be  also  stands  in  the  front  ranks  as  a 
performer  upon  the  organ.  His  playing  belongs  to 
the  strict  school  of  sacred  music,  and  he  I'gnores  en- 
tirely the  modern  secular  stylo,  as  inappropriate  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  He  formerly  pla3'ed  at 
the  late  Rev. Dr.  Alexander's  Church  (Presbyterian) 
in  Fifth  avenue,  but  is  now  temporarilj'  engaged  at 
the  New  Jerusalem  Chnrch  in  .35th  street,  of  which 
Mr.  Silver  is  pastor.  The  services  of  this  Church 
do  not  admit  largely  of  musical  display,  although 
morels  perhaps  attempted  in  this  particular  one  than 
in  many  of  the  same  denomination.  The  opening 
voluntary  is  always  extemporized  by  Mr.  Mason ; 
then  follows  a  motette,  selected  fj'om  the  higliest 
compositions  of  this  class  —  sung  by  the  quartette 
choir  of  amateurs ;  after  which  follow  chants, 
at  the  close  a  hymn  intended  to  be  congre- 
tional.  The  congregation  is  dismissed  with- 
out a  closing  voluntary.  Of  Mr.  Mason's  capabili- 
ties, the  "  Diarist,"  in  Dwight's  Journal  of  music, 
has  thus  spoken : 

"Some  two  years  since  a  small  party  remained  in 
Dr.  Alexander's  church,  in  New  York,  after  service, 
and  William  Mason  extemporized  upon  the  organ. 
That  it  impressed  me  strongly  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  great  organ  playing  I 
have  heard  before  and  since,  that  half  hour's  per- 
formance remains  fresh  and  vivid  in  my  memory. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  know  beforehand  what 
is  to  come  next  in  an  organ  volnntary,  just  as  you 
know  how  nine  out  of  ten  newspaper  stories  are  to 
end — or,  if  your  ear  is  disappointed,  it  is  because  the 
organ  knows  not  where  to  go  nor  what  to  do  next. 
But  Mason's  themes  were  so  fresh,  his  episodes  so 
unexjieetod  yet  so  pleasing,  the  forms  adopted  so 
varied — now  a  solo  with  answering  chorus  from  the 
vox  celestis,  now  the  full  rolling  masses  of  tone 
from  the  grand  organ,  and  at  last  a  fugue  moving 
onward  with  stately  steps — that  the  ear  was  constant- 
and  delightfully  disappointed,  the  fancy  continually 
excited,  and  the  musical  sense  filled  with  enjoyment." 
Of  the  many  edifices  erected  for  religious  purposes 
in  this  city,  the  Tabernacle  (Congregational)  corner 
of  Sixth  avenue  and  .34th  street,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  substantial.  The  society  wor- 
shipping here  has  been  for  many  years  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  widely 
known  as   an   intelligent  and  able  preacher.      They 


formerly  occupied  the  old  building  on  Broadway,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  known  as  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  which  was  used  for  concerts  and  other 
miscellaneous  purposes  ;  but,  at  length,  in  the  march 
of  improvement  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  the 
site  of  the  old  building  was  wanted  for  a  block  of 
stores,  it  was  disposed  of  at  a  great  advance  on  first 
cost,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  this  sale,  the  building 
wliich  they  now  occupy  was  erected  and  completed 
about  two  years  since. 

It  contains  a  very  fine  organ,  built  by  Stuart 
Brothers,  after  the  design  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan  of  Grace  Cliurcb,  with 
thirty  stops,  extending  throughout  its  full  compass, 
and  two  and  a  half  octaves  peilals,  which  are  arrang- 
ed on  Mr.  Morgan's  plan,  described  by  a  previous 
letter.  It  is  played  by  Miss  Marion  McGregor  of 
Rochester.  As  a  general  rule,  ladies  are  considered 
inadequate  to  the  control  of  a  buL'e  organ,  .and  sel 
dom  attempt  it ;  but  those  who  have  succeeded  rank 
high  as  performers.  Among  these  may  be  mention- 
ed Miss  Tillinghast  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Belknap  of  San  Francisco,  a 
pupil  of  AA^illiam  A.  King.  One  of  our  first  organ- 
ists informs  me  that  he  generally  has  from  three  to 
six  pupils.  Miss  McGregor  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  second  to  none  as  a  player  of  strictly 
sacred  music  ;  her  style  is  of  the  Dr.  Hodges  school, 
so  called.  The  soprano  singer  of  this  church,  Mrs. 
Eliot  (formerly  Miss  Anna  Stone),  is  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  no  doubt  well  known  to  many  of  your 
readers.  Miss  Ellen  Meyer  sings  alto,  and  the  tenor 
and  bass  parts  are  sustained  by  Mr.  George  N.  Sey- 
mour and  J.  T.  Lewis  respectively  —  the  whole 
forming  a  quartette  of  great  efficiency.  The  music 
is  directed  by  Mr.  H.  Camp,  who  succeeds  William 
B.  Bradlmry  in  this  department. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  H  Chapin's  church,  in  Broadway,  is 
a  large  and  comfortal)le  edifice,  and  is  always  crowd- 
ed by  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  attracted  by  the 
eloquence  of  this  distinguished  preacher.  The 
music  is  furnished  by  a  choir  of  seventy-five  children, 
chosen  from  the  Sabbath  school,  numbering  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  drilled  in  the 
singing  school  connected  with  the  church  every  week, 
and  sing,  in  good  time,  very  plain  hymns  and  tunes, 
with  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  Eickhom  acts  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  and  director  of  the 
choir,  Mr.  Wilson  as  leader,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Davis  (a  native  of  Germany)  as  organist.  The  or- 
gan was  bnilt  by  the  Jlessrs.  Hook  of  Boston,  has 
34  stops,  three  rardcs  of  keys,  and  is  a  very  fair  in- 
strument.—  Transcript. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  6,  18B1. 

Music  in  this    Number. — Continuation    of  the  Opera  of 
■^Martlia."    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

New  Series. 

No.  X. 

Gkell's    Sixteen-Paet  Mass  —  The   Sing- 

Akadbmie. 

Berlin,  Feb.  21, 1861. 
It  is  almost  idle  to  date  these  letters.  The 
experiences  which  they  rei.:ord  accumulate  so 
fast,  with  such  full,  strong  current,  never  ceasing, 
each  new  novelty  preoccupying  the  mind  against 
the  last  before  there  is  time  to  write  about  it,  or 
hardly  even  to  review  it  in  the  mind,  that  all 
that  remains  possible  for  me  is  to  select  from  the 
portfolio  of  memory  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
painter  does  from  his  sketch-book,  whatever  one 
happens  to  feel  in  the  humor  for  working  up,  or 
whatever  there  may  seem  to  be  a  call  for.  Chro- 
nological sequence  must  be  given  up ; — and 
■what  of  that  ?  The  mind's  ardor  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  almanac  and  has  a  right  to 
turn  it  up-side  down  and  supersede  it.  The 
music  which  I  hear  to-day  is  heard  not  always/or 
to-day  ;  but  quite  as  likely  for  the  supplying  of  a 
lost  link  far  back  in  the  chain  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  to  save  up  one  against  the  time  of 
need  hereafter.     The  squirrel  does  not  crack  his 


nuts  as  fast  as  he  finds  them ;  it  were  a  poor  time 
to  do  that  just  as  one  has  the  chance  (which  may 
not  come  so  soon  again)  to  stuff  his  pockets.  So 
henceforth  we  abandon  all  thought  ol  sequence, 
as  we  already  have  done  practically,  with  the 
best  will  to  the  contrary.  The  matter  for  the 
weekly  letter  shall  be  sometimes  the  last  yield  of 
to-day  or  ycstei'day,  sometimes  of  an  older  vintage; 
whatever  has  survived  unspoiled  some  weeks  or 
months,  will  taste  the  better.  This  lime  I  will 
speak  of  what  last  happened,  while  the  impres- 
sion of  it  is  as  fresh  and  fit  for  service  as  it  pro- 
bably ever  will  be. 

A  musical  work  was  produced  here  for  the 
first  time  last  evening  of  a  form  and  magnitude 
unexampled  in  these  days,  remarkable  for  any 
age,  but  more  like  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
ambitious  products  of  the  days  of  Palestrina  and 
Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  learned  Flemish  and 
Italian  masters  of  church  music,  than  like  any- 
thing that  is  wont  to  grow  under  our  nineteenth 
century  culture.  It  was  a  complete  Mass  for 
sixteen  distinct  voice-parts,  composed  by  the  grey- 
haired  director  of  the  Sing-Akademie,  Professor 
Grell,  and  sung  by  the  Akademie,  the  composer 
himself  conducting.  The  Mass  is  purely  vocal,  a 
capella  ;  voices  unsustained  by  any  sort  of  accom- 
paniment, except  that  the  sub-director  Blummer 
touched  occasionally  a  bass  note  or  a  chord  on 
the  piano  as  a  touchstone  of  true  pitch.  There 
were  from  three  to  four  hundred  singers,  with  a 
delegation  of  sixteen  soli  in  front,  who  sang  some 
movements  wholly  by  themselves,  and  in  other 
movements  alternated  with  full  chorus,  with  a 
view  to  vary,  relieve  and  adorn  the  great,  broad, 
curiously  involved,  slowly  and  majestically  mov- 
ing mass  of  harmony.  The  performance  had 
been  long  expected  and  much  talked  of.  The 
Mass  was  supposed  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Grell 
in  his  peculiar  sphere,  that  of  the  severe  and  learn- 
ed old  Italian  church  style,  of  which  he  is  thought 
to  be  at  the  present  da}-  the  foremost  representa- 
tive in  Germany  ;  devoted  to  it  with  a  somewhat 
pedantic  and  one-sided  life-long  persistency  (for 
indeed  he  seems  to  be  a  very  dry  old  man),  but 
with  a  mastery  that  entitles  to  respect  in  any 
real  branch  of  Art.  The  rehearsals  had  been 
many  and  most  careful ;  the  Sing-Akademie 
lending  themselves  with  a  most  patient  loyal  zeal 
to  the  work,  resolved  to  do  their  best  (and  they 
never  do  anything  that  is  not  marvellously  good), 
to  make  their  director's  work  tell  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  hall  of  course  was  completely 
filled  by  the  most  musically  enlightened  audience 
of  Berlin,  including  a  host  of  music-directors, 
professors  and  composers. 

The  impression  which  the  work  made  upon  me 
(and  I  should  judge  upon  most  listeners)  was 
mixed  and  very  curious.  Many  of  the  choral 
effects  were  positively  sublime  ;  and  indeed  all 
that  was  sung  en  masse  by  the  whole  choir,  so 
greatly  subdivided,  sounded  rich,  full,  wide- 
spread and  majestic  to  a  degree  seldom  realized. 
The  mere  sound  of  it,  of  such  a  broad,  deep 
stream  of  tone,  in  which  sixteen  several  streams 
were  blended,  was  really  a  new,  a  glorious  sensa- 
tion, filling  one  now  with  awe  and  now  with 
ecstacy.  Some  of  the  climaxes,  where  all  the 
voices  climb  through  modulations,  as  in  the 
Gloria,  the  Qunntam  tu  solus,  the  Sanclus,  and 
especially  in  Hosanna  in  excelsis,  were  enough  to 
make  one  breathless  with  wonder.  Of  course 
literal  sixteen-part   harmony,   simultaneous,  re- 
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alized  in  each  instant,  is  impossible,  Tvithin  the 
range  of  all  kinds  of  human  voices.  That  is  to 
say,  vocal  harmony  in  chords  of  sixteen  notes  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  problem  is  solved  only 
by  the  contrapuntal  process  of  fif^uration,  imita- 
tion, echoing  and  distributing  about  of  little  mel- 
odic phrases  and  fragments  amongst  the  sixteen 
parts.  Everything  must  be  said  more  than  once, 
in  order  that  all  may  have  a  share  in  singing  it. 
This  has  its  inconveniences,  its  questionable  con- 
sequences, to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude. 
But  at  times  and  tor  certain  purposes  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  used  as  it  was  with  such  con- 
summate skill,  so  as  to  make  a  consistent,  clear, 
euphonious  whole  out  of  the  mingled  risings  and 
subsidlngs  of  so  many  little  single  waves,  so  many 
independent  voices,  each  as  it  were  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  by  some  individual  way  of  saying 
the  same  thing  which  all  had  to  say.  You  felt  it, 
for  instance,  when  the  whole  air  seemed  cut  up 
into  little  Amens,  as  fine  as  the  words  engraved 
all  over  the  face  of  a  bank  bill.  The  Credo  and 
Resurrexit  found  wondrous  confirmation  in  all 
this  answering  of  independent  voices,  this  mas- 
tering and  reconciling  of  differences  and  con- 
trasts. Such  words  as  vinbilium  omnium  et  in- 
visibilium  lent  a  beautiful  occasion  for  this  sort  of 
treatment.  There  was  once  a  passage  where  the 
contralto  voices  ran  in  triplets,  varying  the 
theme,  whilst  the  general  mass  moved  on  in 
longer  tones,  which  sounded  exquisitely.  On  the 
other  hand  the  yielding  of  the  interwoven,  fig- 
urative style  now  and  then  to  a  brief  passage  of 
soft,  smoothly  flowing  harmony,  as  in  propter 
nostrum  salutem  descendit  and  in  another  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  lovely  image  of  the  Virgin 
(ex  Maria  virgine),  produced  a  heavenly  feeling. 
It  was  as  when  the  ocean  that  has  so  long  tossed 
in  waves,  becomes  a  mirror  glassing  the  heavens' 
blue.  Always  had  the  composer  adapted  his 
music  fitly  to  the  thought  and  to  the  word  of  the 
Latin  text.  There  was  no  such  discrepancy  as 
we  find  in  so  many  of  the  more  secular  sorts  of 
Catholic  masses,  even  some  of  Haydn's  in  which 
the  supplicating  Kyrie  eleison  is  made  to  revel  in 
careless,  florid  bird-like  warblings.  Solemn 
themes,  like  the  Crucifixus,  were  made  profound- 
ly impressive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  design,  so  well 
accomplished,  carries  its  or.  n  condemnation  along 
with  it,  in  the  fact  the  necessai*)'  fact,  of  its  inor- 
dinate length.  The  Mass  lasted  two  hours.  How- 
ever grand  in  certain  points,  however  interesting 
and  impressive  during  moments,  however  full  of 
new  suggestion  for  the  technical  musician  (and 
doubtless  there  was  much  to  be  learned  from  it, 
especially  if  one  would  study  the  score),  still  the 
impression  as  a  whole  was  tedious  and  exhausting. 
To  carry  out  such  a  plan,  to  give  fair  play  to  six- 
teen voices,  required  much  room,  more  than  the 
subject  warranted  in  some  of  the  movements.  It 
had  to  be  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  The  bread 
had  to  be  broken  among  such  a  multitude  that  it 
took  a  long  time  to  get  round.  And  that,  too,  in 
each  single  movement,  or  separately  treat- 
ed text,  of  the  Mass.  First,  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  movements  were  treated  alter- 
nately by  the  sixteen  soli  and  by  the  whole 
chorus.  Not  only  did  this  double  the  length 
of  everything,  but  it  operated  most  of  the 
time  more  as  a  foil,  than  as  a  contrast  in  itself 
agreeable.  You  were  too  glad  always  to  have 
the  chorus  come  back.  The  soli  sounded  hard,  un- 


gcnial,  thin;  the  crossings  of  voices  often  laid  bare 
dangerous  places  on  the  uncomfortable  verge  of 
discord,  such  as  you  did  not  feel  in  the  sublime  and 
as  it  were  self-rectifying  harmonic  masses  of  the 
chorus  of  four  hundred.  The  Benedictus,  how- 
ever, wdiich  was  sung  only  by  the  soli,  v/as  very 
beautiful  and  spoke  to  the  feelings.  The  Kyrie 
and  Christe  were  particularly  over-long  :  first  by 
soli,  tlien  by  chorus,  then  soli  again,  each  time 
treated  at  exhaustive  length  ;  and  then  a  going 
back  to  the  beginning  and  summing  the  whole 
up  by  the  full  choir.  Had  it  begun  with  the  last 
division,  omitting  all  that  went  before,  the  effect 
must  have  been  finer,  one  would  think. 

Grand  as  the  thing  was,  you  listened  with  im- 
patience. It  did  not  seem  to  get  forward ;  it  con- 
tinually hung  back,  after  it  had  fully  passed  you 
with  its  thought  and  put  you  in  the  mood  ot  go- 
ing on.  A  certain  nightmare  spell,  the  penalty 
of  its  own  greatness,  seemed  to  have  invisibly 
bound  its  feet.  We  have  already  seen  the  rea- 
son. In  treating  sixteen  voices,  something  must 
be  found  for  each  to  do  ;  they  cannot  move  in  four- 
fold common  chords ;  the  voice  does  not  command 
so  many  octaves.  Accordingly  each  theme,  each 
motive,  each  musical  statement  has  to  be  pulled 
to  pieces  and  divided  about  among  them  in  little 
figurative  repetitions,  answers,  variations,  melo- 
dic phrases  of  a  moment's  length.  If  this  be 
well  done,  as  it  certainly  is  in  this  case,  it  lends  a 
wonderful  fullness,  and  sense  of  crowded,  swarm- 
ing life,  yet  quite  harmonious,  to  the  whole  mass. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  called  contrapuntal,  or 
real  polyphonic  writing,  in  the  high  sense ;  for, 
though  each  of  the  sixteen  parts  manifests  a 
certain  amount  of  individual  motion,  it  can  only 
move  a  very  little  way,  it  can  only  go  the  length 
of  its  tether ;  there  it  stands  tied  to  its  post  of  a 
fixed  harmony,  with  liberty  to  play  a  little  around 
that,  making  little  variations  on  it ;  but  it  does 
not  move  on  in  continuous  self-development, 
twining  itself  with  other  individualities  into  a 
polyphonic  whole,  as  in  the  works  of  Bach.  The 
separate  motion,  the  little  melodic  figuration  of 
the  parts,  adds  nothing  to  the  thought  and  does 
not  lead  to  anything  ;  it  only  increases  and  en- 
riches, so  to  speak,  the  sonority  of  the  whole  tone- 
mass  at  each  given  moment.  It  does  not  amount 
to  creation  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  part 
which  genius  plays  in  every  composition ;  it  is 
after  all  an  art  of  effect ;  it  is  studied  skill.  Such 
a  chorus  dispenses  with  all  orchestra ;  it  needs 
none  :  it  clothes  itself  with  its  own  accompani- 
ment. But  in  a  way  that  prevents  a  natural  rate 
of  going  forward.  To  accompany  itself  thus  it 
has  to  repeat  and  multiply  itself  in  little,  and 
take  many  steps  without  advancing. 

How  diffeerent  the  polyphony  of  Bach,  of 
Handel  and  other  great  ones !  Four-part  har- 
mony is  enough  for  them — as  a  rule.  Five  parts, 
six  parts  or  a  double  choir,  exceptionally  and  oc- 
casionally, serve  for  peculiar  effects.  The  four 
voice  parts  have  real,  independent,  characteristic 
and  continuous  progress ;  and  for  further  enrich- 
ment, for  color  and  support  drawn  from  wider 
octaves,  they  employ  instruments,  which  give  a 
more  piquant  and  decided  contrast,  and  which 
add  interesting  accessory  ideas.  The  sound  of 
Grell's  sixteen-part  choir  was  unspeakably  grand 
and  beautiful  sometimes  ;  but  you  grew  weary  of 
it ;  it  was  positively  a  relief  to  our  ears  to  hear 
again  some  four-part  harmony,  happily  afforded 
in  the  second  part  of  the  concert  by  another  new 


composition  of  his,  a  Te  Deum,  also  a  capella,  and 
very  fine.  Introduced  occasionally  in  the  course 
of  four-part  compositions,  for  certain  purposes,  as 
for  instance  lor  the  illustration  of  certain  grand 
texts  like  some  in  Handel's  "Israel,"  these  six- 
teen-voiced  sublimities  might  be  admirable.  But 
used  through  the  whole  length  of  a  Mass,  for  two 
hours,  they  show  you  that  the  experiment  is  after 
all  a  failure,  that  the  principle  is  wrong.  It  is 
chiefly  as  a  curiosity  therefore  that  this  work  is 
interesting.  It  proves  abundantly  the  learning, 
the  mastery  of  Grell.  But  it  is  not  an  achieve- 
ment for  which  music  can  be  thankful  more  than 
once. 

V/onderful  as  the  composition  was,  in  its  way, 
a  greater  wonder  was  its  almost  perfect  execution 
by  the  Sing-Akademie.  To  sing  through  an  en- 
tire Mass,  in  sixteen  voice-parts,  without  any  ac- 
companiment whatever,  during  two  hours,  keep- 
ing the  most  complicated  tone-web  always  whole 
and  clear,  entering  always  at  the  right  time  with 
promptness  and  decision,  never  lost  or  faltering, 
giving  the  right  shade  of  expression,  the  right  de- 
gree of  force  to  every  passage,  the  tones  all  pure 
and  musical,  the  balance  admirable,  was  an 
achievement  which  presupposes  a  remarkable 
average  of  ability  and  culture  in  the  ranks,  as 
well  as  indefatigable  devotion  and  loyalty  to  a 
common  end,  and  the  most  patient  and  well- 
directed  practice.  We  have  had  something  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  oratorio  chorus  singing  in 
our  own  Boston  ;  but  nothing  that  could  be  com- 
pared to  this.  It  was  the  crowning  achievement 
of  a  society,  who,  every  time  that  I  have  heard 
them  have  astonished  me  by  the  singular  unity 
and  perfection  of  their  renderings.  The  Sing- 
Akademie,  which  was  the  life-work  of  Fusch  and 
Zelter,  to  be  whose  successor  therein  Mendels- 
sohn aspired,  only  to  be  defeated  by  an  inferior 
candidate,  and  which  stands  now  higher  than 
ever  before,  probably,  under  Grell  and  Blummer, 
counting  three  or  four  hundred  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  most  cultivated  families  of  Berlin 
among  its  members,  and  having  its  own  noble 
building,  which  contains  house-room  for  its 
Director,  a  fine  concert  hall  for  its  great  per- 
formances, elegant  ante-rooms,  with  busts  and 
portraits  (oil  paintings)  of  the  great  composers 
meeting  the  eye  at  every  turn,  with  a  nice  httle 
upper  hall  for  chamber  concerts,  and  all  sorts  of 
conveniences — a  completely  furnished  establish- 
ment in  fact,  is  very  properly  the  pride  of  Berlin 
and  the  object  of  much  fostering  care  on  the  part 
of  Prussian  Princes,  especially  his  late  majesty 
King  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV.,  the  record  of  whose 
acts  in  furtherance  of  a  high  musical  taste  and 
culture  in  his  capital  is  a  rich  and  long  one. 
The  Sing-Akademie  is  such  a  musical  society  as 
we  need  in  Boston,  and  in  all  our  large  cities,  and 
I  must  endeavor  soon  to  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  it.  -  D. 


New  Orleass  —  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel. — Mr. 
Boudousquie  has  wisely  decided  no  longer  to  delay 
the  production  of  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  "  Le  Par- 
don de  Ploermel."  M'lle  Adeline  Patti,  having  per- 
fected herself  since  she  has  been  here,  in  the  leading 
role,  that  of  Dinorah,  as  that  in  which  it  is  her  in- 
tention to  make  her  debut,  on  the  London  lyric 
boards,  has  been  engaged  to  sing  it  here  ;  and  to-mor- 
row evening  the  long-looked  for  opera,  with  its 
charming  music,  its  new  and  elegant  scenery,  and  its 
appropriate  costumes  and  properties,  will  be  produc- 
ed—M'lle  Patti,  M'mes  Kicher,  Pretti  and  MaiUet, 
and  Messrs.  Melchisedec,  Carrier,  Genibrel,  Choi, 
Delamarre  and  Debrinay  forming  the  cast. 
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Italian  Opera- 

La  Sonnamhula  was  given  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  on  the  occasion  of  the  benefit  of  Signor  Brig- 
noli,  with  Miss  Kellogg  in  the  part  of  Araina,  Brig- 
noli  as  Elvino  and  Susini  as  the  Count.  A  Mad. 
Parazza,  whose  face  has  been  long  familiar  in  the 
ranks  of  the  chorus,  attempted  the  important  role  of 
Lisa.  Bkignoli,  of  course,  did  his  best,  and  tliat, 
in  music  so  congenial  to  his  powers,  was  of  an  excel- 
lence that  can  scarce  be  equalled.  It  is  idle  to  enu- 
merate the  particular  passages  of  an  opera  so  thor- 
oughly familiar  as  this,  in  which  Signor  Brignoli 
would  excel,  for  it  would  be  merely  to  give  the  titles 
of  all  the  songs  of  the  part  of  Elvino,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  opera.  Add  to  this,  that 
he  never  sang  better  and  the  whole  story  is  told. 

Susini  made  an  effective  Count  Rodolpho,  so  far 
as  good  acting  makes  one,  but  was  still  not  in  good 
voice. 

Miss  Kellogs,  in  many  respects,  was  an  admira- 
ble Amina.  Her  conception  of  the  part  was  perfect, 
and  generally  both  her  voice  and  action  carried  out 
successfully  her  idea  of  the  character  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  composer.  In  all  the  ai-ias  her  neat  exe- 
cution, good  style  and  acute  perception  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation  contributed  to  make  her 
efforts  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  but  in  the  concerted 
pieces  she  was  wanting  in  sufScient  power  to 
cope  with  the  more  vigorous  voices  of  those  who 
surrounded  her.  The  grand  finale,  Ah  non  giunge, 
was  admirably  executed  and  elicited  much  applause. 
A  great  drawback  to  this  performance  was  the 
utterly  incompetent  representative  of  Lisa,  who 
was  hardly  able  to  do  enough  to  keep  up  the  thread 
of  the  story,  even  with  the  omission  of  all  the  airs 
that  she  should  give.  The  part  is  an  important  and 
very  interesting  one,  and  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Hinck- 
ley, for  example,  (for  it  is  by  no  means  one  beneath 
her),  the  opera  would  have  been  adequately  repre- 
sented. A  young  and  ambitious  prima  donna  could 
almost  create  this  part  before  our  audiences  by  giving 
it  careful  study.     Who  will  do  it  1 

La  Sonnamhula  was  repeated  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
this  week  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  KEi-LOGG,which  could 
have  been  but  little  benefit,  by  reason  of  the  almost  un- 
paralleled severity  of  the  snow  storm  which  kept  peo- 
ple effectually  at  home.  This  evening  Barili  took 
the  place  of  Susini,  and  consequently  much  more  of 
the  opera  was  omitted,  even  Vi  raiwiso.  So  the  opera 
was  practically  given  with  no  Lisa  and  no  Count ! 
Which  will  be  omitted  next,  Amina  or  Elvino "! 
Miss  Kellogg  and  Brignoli  did  their  best,  and  the 
beneficiaire  received  an  offering  of  flowers  at  the  close 
of  the  first  act,  on  being  called  before  the  curtain. 

La  Juive  has  been  twice  performed,  since  our  last ; 
on  Friday  of  last  week  and  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  The  attention  of  the  hearer,  at  the  first  rep- 
resentation, was  much  disturbed  by  the  intense  dra- 
matic interest  of  the  plot,  (which  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  works  of  the  late  Eugene  Scribe), 
by  the  pomp  of  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  unfamiliar 
character  of  the  music  itself,  which  fails  to  make  a 
very  marked  impression  upon  the  first  hearing,  be- 
yond a  very  general  one.  A  second  and  a  third 
hearing  have  made  its  character  better  understood, 
and  its  beauties  stand  out  now  quite  cleai-ly  and  dis- 
tinctly, although  they  are  not  of  the  sort  that  are  easi- 
ly retained  in  the  memory,  the  melodies  being  short 
and  broken,  the  composer  looking  always,  more  to 
the  dramatic  than  tlie  musical  effect  of  his  score,  and 
thus  making  his  music  more  largely  of  the  nature 
of  recitative  and  of  concerted  pieces  than  of 
the  melodies  which  characterize  the  works  of  other 
popular  composers  of  the  day.  These  later  hearings 
revealed  many  passages  of  much  interest.  The 
opening  chorus  of  the  third  scene,  Celehriam,  is  one 
of  much  brilliancy  and  well  introduces  the  great 
scenic  display  that  follows.  The  music  of  the  first 
scene  that  begins  the  second  act,  is  full  of  solemnity. 


and  of  a  quaintness  that  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
religious  character  of  the  Jewish  festival.  The  trio 
between  Eudoxia.  Leopoldo  and  the  Jew,  later  in  this 
scene,  is  one  of  much  beauty  and  dramatic  effect; 
but  we  longed  to  hear  such  a  voice  from  the  Prince 
as  would  fill  out  the  harmony  with  the  power  that 
was  intended,  whereas  Signor  Scola  was  almost  in- 
audible. 

The  portion  of  the  opera  which  follows,  the  scenes 
between  Rachel,  Leopold  and  Lazarus,  though  of 
great  dramatic  interest,  became  a  little  wearisome 
from  being  unduly  spun  out,  unrelieved  by  any  mel- 
odies standing  in  relief  from  the  general  monotony 
of  the  music.  The  trio,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
act  is  perhaps  the  more  effective  from  this  contrast 
and  brilliantly  closes  it.  The  third  and  fourth  acts 
do  not  equal  the  first  and  last  in  interest,  with  the 
excc]>tion  of  some  beautiful  airs  sung  by  Stigelli. 
The  last  act  is  a  grand  climax  to  the  whole  opera, 
and  tlie  solemn  dead  march  that  opens  it,  to  which 
such  a  thrilling  effect  of  horror  is  given  by  the  shrill 
piercing  tones  of  the  fife  that  mark  its  rhythm,  make 
a  most  efl^ective  introduction  to  this  exciting  and  al- 
most painful  finale.  Very  impressive,  and  solemn 
too, are  the  sombre  and  strange  harmonies  of  the  unac- 
companied chorus  that  announces  to  the  martyrs  that 
the  fatal  hour  has  come,  freezing  the  soul  of  Rachel 
with  terror,  and  filling  the  mind  of  Lazarus  with  dis- 
tracting and  cruel  doubts,  whether  to  save  her,  or  to 
permit  her  to  suffer  as  a  martyr.  These  violent  pas- 
sions are  adequately  and  forcibly  painted  by  the  mu- 
sic of  Halevy  taken  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
stage  and  scenery  that  it  requires.  How  it  would 
strike  one  apart  from  these  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

CoLSON  and  Stigelli  again  won  new  laurels  by 
their  wonderful  impersonation  of  the  characters  of 
the  Jew  and  his  daughter,  singing  with  unusual  bril- 
liancy and  effect  at  the  second  performance  which  was 
by  far  the  best  of  the  three.  Martha  was  repeated  to 
a  large  audience  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  we  are  to  have  still  another  op- 
portunity of  hearing  La  Juive  this  afternoon,  which 
is  the  very  last  performance  of  this  troupe  which 
leaves  for  New  York  to  open  at  the  Academy  on 
Monday. 

We  go  to  press  too  early  this  week,  on  account  of 
the  annual  Fast,  to  be  able  to  give  any  report  of  the 
later  performances. 


Handel  and  Hatdn  Society. — The  Messiah. 
—  The  time-honored  Messiah  exerted  its  accustomed 
influence  in  filling  the  hall  completely,  on  Sunday 
evening  March  31st.  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps 
is  much  to  be  praised  for  singing  with  inmost  feeling. 
Especially  moving  was  her  air :  "He  was  despised." 
She  proved  again,  that  she  is  a  true  and  worthy 
artist.  Mr.  Stigelli  likewise  sang  with  dignity  and 
feeling,  in  many  instances  rising  to  a  high  degree  of 
expression.  Both  these  artists  added  very  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Misses  Kellogg 
and  Hinckley  are  yet  too  young  to  have  experi- 
ence enough  in  the  oratorio  style.  Deep  feeling,  dig- 
nified expression  both  being  based  on  the  emotion  the 
artist  himself  experiences,  are  necessary  requisites  for 
a  success  in  oratorio,  which  the  ladies  will  yet  have 
to  acquire.  Dr.  Guilmette  ought  to  sing  with  a 
more  even  tone.  His  wavering  takes  away  much  of 
the  interest  in  his  performance.  Most  of  the  choruses 
were  done  well.  Some  runs  might  have  been 
smoother.  *t 


Music  in  this  Number. — By  an  oversight  in 
furnishing  the  plates  for  the  music  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  a  continuation  of  "  Hymn  of 
Praise  "  is  presented  instead  of  "  Martha,"  as  an- 
nounced in  the  usual  place. 


Mit  l^hoab. 


Vienna. 

The  most  important  event  last  week  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joseph  Joachim.  In  years  gone  by,  the 
Viennese  had,  it  is  true,  heard  him  as  a  wonderful 
child,  but  the  wonderful  man  still  remained  a  stranger 
to  them.  Vienna,  the  cradle,  if  not  of  Joachim 
himself,  at  least  of  his  reputation,  as  well  as  the  place 
of  his  education,  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  invariably  overlooked 
by  the  artist  in  the  course  of  his  long  travels.  Young 


as  he  is,  Joachim  has  been  considered,  for  nearly  the 
last  ten  years,  the  first  of  living  violinists,  and  the 
fact  of  Vieuxtemps  having  been,  now  and  then  com- 
pared to  him,  proves  that  those  who  used  such  a 
standard  were  aware  that  they  had  to  deal  with  grcat- 
ness  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  was  no  easy  task  for 
an  artist  to  satisfy  such  high  and  long-cherished  ex- 
pectations of  a  public  as  experienced  as  ours.  And 
yet  Joachim  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner. 

He  began  with  Beethoven's  concerto  in  D  major. 
After  the  very  first  movement,  it  must  have  lieen 
evident  to  all  that  they  hud  before  them  not  only  a 
most  astonishing  virtuoso,  but  a  man  of  great  im- 
portance and  originality.  With  all  his  bravura,  Joa- 
chim is  so  totally  merged  in  the  musical  ideal,  that  he 
might  be  described  as  a  perfect  musician,  who  had 
passed  through  and  gone  beyond  the  most  brilliant 
"virtuosity."  His  playing  is  grand,  noble,  and  free. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  "virtuosity"  about 
it ;  whatever,  in  the  solos  could  remind  us  of  vanity 
or  self-esteem  is  passed  over,  without  our  perceiving 
the  faintest  trace  of  it.  This  nobleness  of  artistic 
conviction  is  so  prominent  in  Joachim,  that  it  pre- 
vents our  tliinking  until  afterwards  of  the  apprecia- 
tion due  to  his  magnificent  technical  skill. 

What  fullness  and  power  in  the  tone  which  Joa- 
chim's grand  and  certain  bowing  draws  from  the  in- 
strument! It  struck  us,  on  the  first  occasion  of  our 
hearing  Joachim,  that,  even  in  the  most  emphatic 
treatment  of  the  lower  violin  passages,  there  was 
none  of  that  peculiarly  material  scraping  and  shuf- 
fling on  the  string  which  we  have  at  times  heard  in 
the  playing  of  the  most  celebrated  violinists.  Joa- 
chim' shake  is  incomparable  for  purity  and  equably 
while  his  polyphonic  playing  is,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  so  well  combined,  and  yet  so  sharply  distinct, 
that  the  listener  frequently  fancies  he  hears  two  per- 
formers. In  the  course  of  his  concerts  Joachim  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  still  nearer  acquaintance  with  his 
technical  skill.  After  once  hearing  him,  it  strikes  us 
that  it  would  not  be  quite  safe  to  pronounce  even  a 
general  opinion  on  his  merits,  since  he  will  probably 
exhibit  his  art  to  us  under  other  aspects.  After  his 
first  concert,  we  certainly  felt  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  expression  of  what  is  great,  noble,  and  pathetic 
was  the  task  best  adapted  to  his  nature.  He  must 
show  us,  in  other  compositions,  whether  he  is  as 
great  a  master  of  light  grace,  easy  wit,  and  fresh 
humor.  His  rendering  of  Beethoven's  concerto — 
especially  his  execution  of  the  adagio,  which  he  gave 
with  deep  feeling,  but  with  such  a  degree  of  freedom 
that  he  almost  appeared  to  be  extemporising — afford- 
ed proof's  of  the  most  decided  independence  of  con- 
ception. The  concerto  was  more  brilliant  and  more 
animated  under  Vieuxtemps'  bow.  Joachim  exhib- 
ited greater  depth  of  feeling,  and  by  truly  ethical 
power,  surpassed  the  eflTect  which  Vieuxtemps'  play- 
ing produced  by  his  gushing  temperament. 

The  second  piece  was  an  adagio  by  Spohr,the  uni- 
formity of  which  lost  everything  like  ponderonsness 
in  the  vigorous  and,  at  the  same  time,  varied  manner 
in  which  Joachim  gave  it ;  but  it  was  in  Tartini's 
Teufels-Sonate  that  he  struck  us  as  most  astonishing. 
We  feel  sure  that  violinists  will  agree  with  us  when 
we  say  that  this  specimen  of  colossal  and,  at  the  same, 
classically  refined,  technical  skill,  was  something 
never  previously  equalled.  The  most  difficult  hra- 
vura  passages  in  this  piece — passages  which  the  per 
former  is  generally  contented  to  get  over  with  unpre- 
tending mediocrity — Joachim  not  merely  produced 
with  ease  and  certainty,  but  absolutely  in  countless 
instances,  impressed  an  accent  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing on  this  noisy,  seething,  confused  mass  of  sounds  ; 
he  "gets  up  lights "  which  lent  the  whole  thing  a 
new  and  expressive  character.  To  sum  up,  we  re- 
member scarcely  a  second  virtuoso  whose  entire  per- 
formance completely  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  and 
consequently  so  pure  and  harmonious  in  its  effect. — 
Musical  World. 


u\n\  Corrtspnhiitt. 


New  York,  April  2. — Alas !  for  the  conse- 
quences of  being  in  a  hurry,  as  shown  in  my  forget- 
ing  to  enclose  Mr.  Salter's  programme  in  my  last. 
I  send  it  to  you  now,  hoping  that  you  will  not  con- 
sider it  as  coming  too  late  to  be  of  any  value. 

1.  Overture,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," Otto  Nicolai 

2.  rt  "Drusenthal,"  Fantasie-stUck, R.  Goldbeclc 

b  Sentiment  Poetique J.  N.  Pattison 

c  "Colnmbia,"  Caprice  Am6rieain. . .  .L.  M.  Gottsclialk 

3.  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  31 Beethoven 

a  Alio  molto.         b  Adagio.         c  Finale. 

4.  (By  request),  Grand  Fantasie  sur  "La  Juive,".  .Satter 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    APRIL    6,    18G1. 


On  Tuesday  Mason  and  Thomas  gave  their  fifth 
Soiree.  Mendelssohn's  posthumous  quintette,  in  B 
flat,  opened  the  programme.  The  first  movement 
was  a  little  marred  by  the  instruments  not  being 
quite  in  tune  ;  the  oflTect,  probably,  of  the  very  warm, 
damp  atmosphere.  Indeed,  neither  this  movement 
nor  the  Finale  were  as  clear  and  melodious  as  most 
of  Mendelssohn's  compositions  and  not  by  any 
moans  as  pleasing  as  the  Andante  scherzando  and 
Adagio,  which  were  well  worthy  of  their  composer. 
This  piece  was  followed  by  Beethoven's  moonlight 
Sonata,  played  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  a  Sonata  for 
Piano  and  Violin  by  Rafl^,  in  whicli  the  same  gentle- 
man w.as  joined  by  Mr.  Thomas.  This  latter  was 
interesting  as  a  novelty,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of 
vigor  and  talent,  but  it  had  the  fault  of  extreme 
length,  and  thus  became  we.irisome.  The  whole  con- 
cert would  have  been  more  enjoyable  if  it  had  been 
left  out  altogether.  In  that  case,  however,  the  audi- 
ence would  have  missed  the  very  fine  performance  of 
Mr.  Thomas.  An  exquisite  quartette  of  Mozart, 
No.  6,  in  C,  verified  the  adage  of  "All's  well  that 
ends  well,"  thus  sending  home  the  audience  with  the 
remembrance  of  only  tlie  many  enjoyable  points  of 
the  concert,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  few  drawbacks 
which  it  presented.  Another  uncommonly  fine  con- 
cert was  given  on  Thursday  night,  by  the  Arion 
Singing  Society.  The  programme  was  excellent,  as 
you  may  judge  for  yourself. 

1.  Syraphonie  No,  4  in  D  minor "R.  Sphumann 

2.  Song  of  the  Spirits  on  the  Fiice  of  the  Waters. Schubert 

Grand  doable  Chorus  with  Orchestra. 

3.  Concerto  for  Violin JNIendelssohn  Bartholdy 

.Topeph  Noll. 

4.  Goethe  March  ("First  time). Fr.  Liszt 

5.  Overture,  "The  Magic  Flute," .Mozart 

6.  The  Forest Haeser 

Chorus  without  accompaniment. 

7.  Concerto  for  Violnecello Goltermann 

Henry  RIoHenhauer. 
Cantilene  and  Finale.     (First  time.) 

8.  March  and  chorus  from  "Tannhajuser,".  .11.  Wagner 
by  the  "Arion"  and  the  Ladies  Chorus  of   the  New 

York  Singing  Academy. 

The  orchestra,  consisting  of  the  best  part  of  the 
Philharmonic,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bergmann 
did  fullest  justice  to  the  beautiful  Symphony,  and 
Mozart's  ever  fresh  overture.  So  also  to  Liszt's 
Goethe-march,  which  was,  however  the  least  enjoya- 
ble number  of  the  programme.  The  Arion  sang 
very  finely,  and  gave  evidence  of  Mr.  Anschiitz' 
spirited  and  careful  training.  The  last  chorus  in 
which  they  were  assisted  by  about  20  ladies,  gave 
universal  satisfitction.  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  was 
not  interpreted  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  by  Mr. 
Noll,  whose  performance  lacks  entirely  the  delicacy, 
refinement  and  soul  which  Jthis  composition  requires. 
In  any  thing  where  vigor  and  breadtli  are  needed, 
Mr.  Noll  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  he  should 
confine  himself  to  such  works.  The  concerto  phiycd 
by  Mr.  MoUcnhauer  was  admirably  calculated  to 
show  off  the  beauties  of  the  instrument  of  which  this 
artist  is  a  master  ;  which  made  his  performances  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.  —  t  — 

Paris,  Masch  15,1861. — The  new  opera  house 
wdl,  it  seems  now  decided,  not  be  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one.  The  committee  charged  with  making 
a  report  upon  the  plans  submitted  to  them  has  pro- 
nounced the  space  allotted  too  small.  For  a  capital 
as  large  as  Paris,  increasing  daily  in  pleasure-seekers 
and  art-lovers,  a  building  larger  than  the  one  pro- 
posed would  be  required.  The  Grand  Opera  now 
accommodates  1,800  spectators,  the  new  Academy  of 
Music  will,  it  is  computed,  not  seat  more  than  2000. 
When  it  is  considered  that  tlie  25  theatres  of  Paris 
and  the  145  pl.aces  of  amusement  are  crowded  nightly, 
the  demands  for  a  more  suitable  opera  house  than  the 
temporary  building  now  in  use  will  be  appreciated. 

There  are  few  places  more  uncomfortable  than  the 
interior  of  the  theatres  of  this  capital.  Even  in  the 
best  places  it  is  difficult  to  take  one's  seat  without 
causing  many  persons  to  rise.  There  is  no  room  : 
the  lobbies  are  narrow  and  close.  This  is  no  new 
matter  of  complaint,  and  in  consequence  the  Parisian 
shuns  the  theatre  in  summer.  When  the  present 
government   is  displaying  such   magnificence  in  the 


construction  of  public  edifices  it  will  certainly  erect 
for  art  a  monument  worthy  of  the  reign  that  is  trans- 
figuring Paris  on  each  side. 

The  committee  then  have  not  accepted  any  of  the 
plans  proposed.  Tho.se  plans  which  were  on  exhi- 
bition for  several  days  at  the  palace  of  industry  pre- 
sented some  beautiful  fiipades,  though  as  a  general 
thing  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  originality.  There 
was  much  of  that  classicism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury which  stamps  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III. 

Great  care  was  bestowed  by  the  artists  upon  the 
entrances.  The  vestibules  and  stairways  were  plan- 
ned in  such  dimensions  tliat  there  was  cause  to  fear 
that  the  new  Academy  of  Music  was  to  be  all  ex- 
terior. The  hall  was  forgotten  in  the  study  for  mon- 
umental effect. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  authors  of  five  of  the 
plans  though  none  was  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 
The  exigencies  were  indeed  great  upon  the  architect. 
The  space  too  sm.all.  Carriage  ways  had  to  be  pro- 
vided, passages  for  pedestrians,  a  private  entry  for  the 
Emperor  all  covered  and  made  to  tally  with  the  mon- 
umental character  of  the  edifice.  The  boxes  were  to 
be  preceded  each  by  a  sitting-room,  and  room  allotted 
for  the  imperial  escort.  These  demands  and  others 
were  from  the  first  pronounced  as  incompatible  with 
the  space  allowed.  Several  artists  in  fiict  sent  in 
their  designs  disregarding  the  conditions.  The  re- 
sult of  the  trial  was  the  abandonment  of  the  locality 
proposed. 

And  where  will  the  new  opera  house  then  be  situ- 
ated ?  A  place  contigious  to  the  Place  Vendome 
has  been  suggested.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is 
seriously  proposed.  The  Place  de  Eouen  so  far  seems 
the  most  advisable,  but  it  is  not  large  enough.  How- 
ever, Paris  knows  how  to  demolish  if  needs  be.  Since 
1852  streets  enough  have  been  cleared  away  not  to 
be  frightened  at  the  demolition  of  some  hundreds  of 
houses. 

The  new  Theatre  Lynque  and  opposite  to  it  the  new 
Cirque  Impiriale  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  in 
summer.  The  work  progresses  night  and  day. 
Those  who  cross  the  Atlantic  in  July  may  be  in  time 
to  be  present  at  the  first  representations. 

The  receipts  for  the  month  of  February  in  the 
theatres  of  Paris  are  1,751,362  francs.  In  the  month 
of  February  last  year  the  receipts  were  1, 765, .398 
francs,  showing  a  decrease  of  above  14,000  francs. 

Of  new  pieces  produced  with  the  last  two  weeks 
may  he  mentioned  "Une  femme  emhal/(fe"  comedy  by 
M.  Laurencin  played  at  the  Folies  Dramatiqnes.  "La 
servante  a  Nicholas,"  operetta,  by  Mm.  Ne're'e  De'sar- 
bres  and  Nuittcr,  music  by  M.  Erlangcr.  "Je  vous 
aime,"  by  the  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Charles 
Hugo,  at  the  Vaudeville.  At  the  Opera  Comique, 
Le  jardinier  galante  by  M.  Ferdinand  Poise  has 
taken  the  place  of  Madame  Gregoire,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  plot.  Light,  easy  music,  quick,  gay  action. 
Neither  of  these  operettas  have  superseded  the  Cir- 
cassierme  which  still  draws  as  at  first.  At  the  Odeon 
Le  portrait  d'une  jolie  femme,  by  M.  Kochfort  is  a 
weak  comedy  composed  in  a  pretentious  style. 

The  ComMie  Fran^nise  has  produced  nothing  new 
since  Les  Effror\tgs  which  are  still  being  played, 
though  with  occasion.il  rays  of  light  along  the  rows 
th.at  were  so  crowded  on  its  first  appearance. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  the  representations  of  Le 
Val  d'  Andorre  are  drawing  to  a  close.  A  new  piece 
La  Statue,  opera  in  three  acts  is  announced. 

The  Massacres  de  Si/rie,  at  the  Theatre  du  Cirque 
Imperiate  stiW  attracts  crowds  among  which  the  mili- 
tary are  conspicuous  who  come  to  see  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  camels.  A  red  placard  is  aflaxed  to  the  bill 
posted  at  the  door,  informing  the  public  that  the 
camels  will  make  their  first  entry  at  eight  o'clock 
precisely,  and  besides,  that  "other  camels  from  Africa 
appear  in  the  grand  march  at  ten."  They  are  pealed, 
shabby   looking   creatures    those  "African  camels," 


however,  the  spectacle  is  in  its  way  truly  "excitlnr/," 
that's  the  word.  But  the  massacres  must  give  way 
next  week  to  a  new  play  by  M.  Alexantler  Dumas, 
"Le  prisomiiei-  de  la  Bastille,  Fin  des  mousquetaires." 
Are  we  then  to  see  the  last  of  these  Guardsmen  ? 
M.  Maquet  unceremoniously  interposes  before  the 
production  of  this  last  play  of  Dumas  and  demands 
"his  share"  in  the  honors  and  profits.  The  prolific  no- 
vellist  is  not  eager  to  accept  the  claims  of  his  ancient 
collaborators,  but  Maquet  has  redressed  liim.self  by 
appeal  to  the  tribunals  more  than  once,  and  we  shall 
probably  see  on  the  bills,  in  spite  of  the  author  of 
Monte   Christo,  "par  lUin.  Dtimus  el  Mnipid." 

M'lle  Dejazet  whom  an  indisposition  had  prevent- 
ed from  apjicaring  for  some  time,  has  resumed  her 
roles  at  her  theatre  of  the  Boulevard.  Mme.  Ristori 
has  returned  from  Russia  and  is  now  in  Paris  pre- 
paring herself  to  appear  in  "The  Madonna  of  Art" 
of  M.  Ernest  Legouve.  She  is  to  play  at  the  Odeon 
and  in  French. 

Ravel  of  the  Palais  Roi/al  is  engaged  for  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  rate  of  70,000  francs  per  season. 

Wagner's  Tamihauser  has  at  last  been  produced — • 
Wednesday  was  the  first  representation.  The  Em- 
peror was  present.  It  was  at  his  special  wish  that 
this  German  "  music  of  the  future,"  is  heard  now  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris.  The  first  production  of 
Tannhiiuscr  is  an  event  even  here.  Mad.  Tcdesco 
personated  Venus,  and  Ilerr  Niem.ann  seems  to  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting. 

I  must  not  remain  silent  concerning  the  scope  of 
work  that  has  called  forth  whole  volumes  of  criticism 
in  musical  Germany.  A  magazine  has  been  lately 
started  which  openly  declares  Tannhauser  to  be  the 
starting  point  of  modern  art.  The  enemies  of  the 
new  style  are  bitter  in  the  epithets  they  apply  to  it. 
I  h.ave  heard  a  worthy  professor  in  Munich,  Riehl 
lose  all  patience  when  having  occasion  to  mention 
that  "new  style  which  is  enough  to  send  dogs  howl- 
ing away."  And  Riehl  is  a  talented  critic,  and  man 
of  exquisite  taste;  his  "musical  letters"  recommend 
themselves  by  the  depth  of  their  views  and  the  appli- 
cation the  author  finds  to  the  sister  arts  with  which 
music  is  so  intimate  linked.  The  admirers  of  Wag- 
ner on  the  other  h.and,  are  no  less  celebrated.  At  any 
rate  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  "  music 
of  the  future."  I  cannot  he  one  of  the  sneerers,  I 
have  seen  of  late  too  many  horrid  puns  and  carica- 
tures in  the  weeklies  of  Paris. 

There  was  opposition  at  the  first  representation  of 
Tannliiiuser  on  last  Wednesdaj'.  There  was  some 
hissing,  still  [the  applause  drowned  these  demonstra- 
tions. The  work  has  to  battle  against  the  ridicule  of 
the  press.  A  dangerous  opponent  in  France.  It  is 
too  soon  to  be  able  to  know  the  sentence  of  these 
Sunday  critics.  In  my  next  I  shall  recount  the 
failure  or  success  of  the  work  of  Richard  Wagner. 

F.  B. 


CHicAao,  March  16,  1861.  — The  fifth  Concert 
of  this  Society  on  Monday,  March  11,  was,  as  usu- 
al, well  attended,  for  the  mere  announcement  of 
a  Philharmonic  Concert  is  sufficient  to  fill  Bryan 
Hall.  The  Society,  with  their  efficient  conductor, 
Hans  Balatka,  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  high  order  of  musical  taste  in  our  city. 

1.  Overture,  "  Egmont  " Ticethoven. 

2.  Scene  for  Baritone.  "  Pii^e  Eouyer  ct  Capitaine." 

Mr.  DePa-ssio.  Mcnibree. 

3.  Solo  for  Violoncello.  "  Souvenir  de  Spa," Servais. 

Mr.  Melms. 

4.  Aria,  from  fourth  act  of  "  Martha," Flotow. 

Miss  Smith, 
c    (a  Notturno,  \  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
°'  1  b  Scherzo       \                                                Mendelssohn. 
6    Overture,  "Girondists," Litollf. 

7.  Trio,  Finale.  "  Erniini," Verdi. 

Miss  Dewey,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  DePassio, 

8.  Fantasia  on  a  National  Theme,  fbr  Orchestifi,  .  Balacka. 

Madame  FAisnni,  we  regret  to  say,  has  left  us,  and 
is  now  opera-ting  with  great  success,  in  Detroit  and 
Cincinnati.     The   best  proofs  of  her  popularity  and 
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of  the  great  trium]ihs  wliich  she  acliieved  during  her 
stay  here,  are  the  ten  concerts,  ir:  which  she  appeared 
before  our  best  and  most  select  audiences,  and  in  all 
of  which  she  met  with  the  most  cordial  reception  and 
with  an  unprecedented  success,  such  as  no  artistes, 
who  have  appeared  before  her,  can  boast  of.  When 
shall  we  hear  her  like  again  ! 

For  the  next  Pliilha  monic  Concert  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony, No.  3,  in  E  flat,  is  announced. 

North  WEYiMonxH,  Mass.,  March  12  — Pre- 
suming your  readers  may  be  interested  in  musical 
matters  at  Weymouth,  I  thought  I  would  send  you 
an  account  of  the  "  Union  Choral  Society."  It  was 
formed  last  fall,  and  has  about  seventy-five  male 
members.     The  officers  are: 

President :  II.  C.  Webb. 

Vice  President:  F.  B.  Bates. 

Clerk  and  Tieasurer:  Oliver  Lord. 

Directors :  E.  Hunt,  L.  Curtis,  J.  W.  Bartlctt,  L. 
Stetson,  C.  L.  Pratt. 

Conductor:  11.  C.  Webb,  of  Boston. 

They  brought  out  the  "  Messiah  "  and  performed 
it  very  creditably  at  Weymouth  Town  Hall  twice, 
and  at  Quincy,  Hingham,  and  Braintree  Town  Halls 
once  each,  with  an  orchestra  of  18  pieces  and  chorus 
of  about  100  voices.  Tlie  orchestra,  with  one  excep- 
tion (Hohnstock,  of  Boston)  reside  in  Weymouth  or 
its  vicinity.  It  was  led  by  Mr.  N.  U.  Torrey,  of  tlie 
Howard  Athenajum  orchestra,  one  of  our  best  native 
born  violinists  and  a  Weymoutli  boy. 

Tlie  concerts,  although  costing  the  Society  about 
$50  cash  resulted  in  a  loss  of  but  S2,23.  Tills  we 
think  doing  well  for  Classical  Concerts. 

At  a  Town  meeting  held  last  Monday  it  was  voted 
the  Society  have  the  free  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for 
rehearsals  and  concerts. 

The  performances  this  winter  are  an  honor  to  the 
place,  and,  with  the  more  than  ordinary  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent  there  is  in  Weymouth  and  vicin- 
ity, its  e.Kcellent  Conductor,  and  the  encouragement 
given  it  by  the  town,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it 
will  he  a  permanent  institution.' 

The  Society  is  now  rehearsing  the  "  Creation," 
although  it  will  probably  not  bring  it  out  this  Spring 
but  will  give  one  or  two  miscellaneous  concerts. 

Wakren. 

St.  LotJis,  March,  1S61. — Our  Philhannonie 
Society  had  aflorded  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
this  winter,  the  first  opportunity  they  ever  bad  of 
hearing,  regularly,  classical  music.  I  have  been 
closely  watching  the  effect.  Previously,  you  never 
heard  the  subject  mentioned  save  among  a  fevr. 
Now,  the  whole  city  has  become  aroused.  Some, 
because  it  is  fashionable,  and  they  spend  all  their 
time  at  the  concerts  whispering,  and  comparing 
clothes ;  while  the  most,  I  am  glad  to  see,  are  actua- 
ted by  an  earnest  endeavor  to  learn.  This  Society 
has  done  the  cause  of  music  more  good  than  any 
thing  else  that  has  ever  been  done  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  as  they  have  aroused  the  people  to  a  consid- 
eration of  classical  music. 

One  word  here,  as  to  an  occurrence  that  happened  ; 
some  of  the  papers  criticized  the  last  concert  a  little, 
and  gave  much  offence.  Tlie  editors  were  informed 
that  they  had  no  right  to  criticize  because  tickets  were 
free ;  they  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  criticism. 
This  is  wrong.  If  2.'i00  give  their  time  they  have  a 
right  to  criticize.  Besides  the  tickets  are  not  free,  as 
each  member  paid  fifty  dollars  for  seventy  tickets. 
The  Society  must  learn  to  stand  criticism,  good  or 
bad,  and  endure  remarks,  even  ill  nafured  ones.  We 
are  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  the  objections  to  be- 
ing criticised  were  raised  by  some  of  the  very  young 
members,  part  of  whom  were  the  ones  criticized,  and 
that  their  course  was  heartily  condemned  by  all  the 
rest.  We  did  intend  to  make  long  complaints  about 
those  who   go  to  the  concerts  as  they  go  to  a  fair, 


whispering  all  the  time,  but  we  came  across  this  ex- 
tract and  hope  you  have  room  for  it,  or  a  part  at 
least.  I  wish  the  Society  would  let  me  make  a 
speech  to  the  audience. 

*' '  One  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  e.irs  open,'  makes  in  The 
Le'Iger  the  followin;;  true  remarks  on  that  most  incolerable 
class  of  people,  those  who  whisper  at  concerts: 

'  After  attending  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  New  York  for 
ten  ye.ars,  we  make  up  our  minds  that  there  could  scarcely  he 
found  as  many  polite  people  iu  New  York  as  there  were  ri^'it- 
eous  people  in  Sodom.  The  music  seemed  to  he  designed  only 
as  a  cover  hchind  which  young  and  frivolous  people  could 
tfkixper.  When  the  instruments  rose  up  into  great  volumes  of 
sound,  of  course  whispering  was  drowned,  butjwhen  the  flow  of 
found  subsided,  and  the  more  exquisite  passages  were  mur- 
muring gently,  we  have  often  lost  the  whole  effect  by  the  sibi- 
lant whispers  all  .around.  Go  where  we  would,  change  from 
parquette  to  gallery,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  evervbody 
was  busy  in  disturbing  all  who  came  for  music.  In  the  pet- 
tishness  of  disoppointmcnt  we  sometimes  have  been  disposed 
to  place  these  ill  mannered  whisperers  in  the  Apostle's  cata- 
logue of  offenders,  it  is  certain  that  they  stand  high  in  the 
court  of  ill-bred  people.  A  person  may  be  intelligent,  well 
dressed,  and  .amiable,  his  connections  may  be  high,  his  pa- 
rents wealthy,  and  he  may  proudly  claim  to  belong  to  the  first 
society  ;  but  a  person  who  whispers  at  opera  or  concert,  is  to 
he  pronounced  ill-mannered — .lud  that  without  appeal  or  ben- 
efit of  clergy!  Nor  is  that  all.  Parents  cannot  have  done 
their  duty  whose  children  do  not  know  any  better  how  to  be- 
have on  public  occasions.  And  when  people  who  are  cheated 
out  of  all  the  pleasure  for  which  they  have  come  to  a  musical 
festiTal,  are  smarting  with  this  annoy.ance.  they  inwardly 
hlanie  the  mother  rather  than  the  daughter,  and  pity  child- 
ren that  have  been  suffered  to  go  out  into  society  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  what  is  proper.  A  person  wlio  is  truly  polite  at 
a  concert  or  opera  will  be  polite  anywhere.'  " 

The  materiel  of  the  Society  proves  to  be  excellent, 
first  class,  and  their  energy  is  unequalled.  Besides 
they  have  another  important  element  of  prosperity, 
plenty  of  money.  So  we  promise  ourselves  great 
things. 

The  sixth  Concert  was  Monday  evening,  March 
a.'Jth,  and  by  far  the  best  yet,  both  in  number,  per- 
formers and  finish  of  execution.  The  St.  Louis 
Opera  House,  and  the  theatre  are  closed  an4  Mr. 
Vogel  with  his  orchestra  joined  the  Society.  The 
audience,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  hundred  were 
densely  packed  in  the  hall  an  hour  before  the  time, 
although  it  was  raining  very  hard. 

Part  I. 

1.  Overture.  '-Magic  Flute'' W.  A.Mozart 

2.  Chorus:  "How  lovely  are  the  messengers," from  Ora- 
torio "St.  Paul Mendelssohn 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  ;  "Wie   nahte  mir  der  Schlummer." 
from  "Der  Freischeutz'' CM.  von  Weber 

4.  Allegro  and  Finale,  "5th  Symphonic" Beethoven 

5.  Flute  solo,  "  Air  Suisse" Boehm 

Paiit  II. 

6.  Overture,  "Midsummer  Night  Dream"  {by  particu- 
lar request) Mendelssohn 

7.  Chorus;    "  Oh  I  great  is  the  depth   of  the   Riches," 
from  Oratorio  "St!  Paul" Mendelssohn 

8.  Grand  Aria,  "Le  Pardon  de  Plcermel" Meyerbeer 

9.  M.ale  chorus,  "Hunting  Song'' Mendelssohn 

10   Song:  "Thou  art  so  near,  and  yet  so  far"..  .Reiehardt 
11.  Finale  from  "La  Traviata," Verdi 

The  solo  from  Der  Freischutz,  sung  by  Miss 
Tourney  was  the  best  that  we  have  heard  so  far  in 
these  concerts  ;  we  confess  to  have  entertained  a  pre- 
judice against  her  heretofore,  but  last  night 
wholly  removed  it.  The  orchestral  accompani- 
ment was  just  what  it  should  be,  and  it  all  harmon- 
ized so  well,  that  the  girl  behind  me,  who  had  a  fine 
ear  for  music,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  how  much  her 
voice  sounds  like  the  violins,  I  can't  tell  when  she  is 
singing,  and  when  she  aint."  "  However,"  as  the 
man  said  about  St.  Paul,  "  That's  where  you  and  I 
dififer." 

Mr.  Carr's  Flute  Solo  was  received  with  genuine 
delight.  We  can  say  no  more  of  this  gentleman 
than  we  have.  The  aforesaid  young  lady  remarked 
to  her  beau,  "  He  plays  pretty  well  for  an  amateur." 
Allow  us  to  assure  the  young  lady,  with  our  compli- 
ments, that  Mr.  Cavr  does  play  pretty  well  for  an 
amateur,  and  if  there  is  a  professional  in  the  United 
States  that  can  excel  him,  (I  except  one)  I  would 
like  to  hear  him.  Right  in  here  the  young  lady  he- 
hind  me  interposed  another  remark  which  I  leave  tor 
your  readers  to  answer,  "Is  it  the  thing  for  the  singers 
in  a  concert  to  wear  black  gloves"  as  many  did. 

The  grand  Aria  Mr.  S.abatski  sung  very  well,  and 
the  "song"  by  a  pupil  of  bis  showed  great  training. 
The  Overtures,  Choruses  and  Finale  could  hardly 
have  been  better.  Too  much  credit  can  hardly  be 
given  to  so  young  a  society,  for  their  rendering  of 
such  music.  B. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 


Resignation. 


Miss  Lindsaij.  30 


This  Eong  has  quickly  found  its  way  into  almost  every 
musical  family  in  England.  It  is  of  a  truly  dcTOtional 
character,  the  words  breathing  a  true  Christian  spirit, 
the  music  lofty  and  elevating. 


Thoughts  of  tliee. 


Julius  E.  Mullei\  25 


This  composer  of  many  fine  and  useful  Piano  pieces 
has  tried  his  hand  very  successfully  in  a  song,  which 
has  all  the  graces  of  melody  and  a  rich  harmonic  fun- 
dament. 


The  sunny  South. 


L.  B.  Barnes.  25 


A  melodious,  pretty  ballad,  bright  as  the  genial  at- 
mosphere and  clear  sky  of  the  Southern  zones. 


Miserere.     Sextet. 


■  Trovatore."  25 


Got  up  in  this  cheap  form  for  Singing-clubs  and  So- 
cieties. It  is  primed  precisely  as  sung  in  the  Opera 
without  changeof  key  or  any  attempt  at  simplification. 
This  is  only  one  number  of  a  long  list  of  "^  Operatic 
Selections  "  for  Choral  Societies  which  are  now  being 
published  at  low  prices.  Among  those  out  already 
the  '*  Market  Chorus  "  from  "Martha,"'  and  the  splen- 
did Finale  of  the  fourth  act  of  "  Ernani "  deserve 
mentioning. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Key  City  March. 


Helen  M.  Spaulding.  25 


Physicians'  Quick  March.  C.  A.  Stewart.  25 

Two  good  military  marches,  easy  to  play. 

Un  Ballo  in  Maschera.      Bea.uties  arranged   in 

2  books,  by  Adolpk  Baumhach,  each  50 

Since  this  new  Opera  of  Verdi's  has  gained  such  a 
decided  hold  upon  our  music  lovers  here  that  the  de- 
mand for  a  piano  arrangement  of  its  sparkling  melo- 
dies has  become  immense,  this  series  written  in  the 
style  of  the  well-known  Tvovatorc  selections  by  the 
same  author  will  be  hailed  with  gratification.  The 
gems  are  all  there:  the  splendid  Quartet,  the  sweet 
Tenor  Komanza,  the  dashing  Barcarolle,  the  Laugh- 
ing Chorus,  the  charming  Songs  of  the  Page,  the 
galop-like  Chorus  of  the  ball-scene.  None  of  the  fa- 
vorites will  be  missed. 

Books. 

The  American  Musical  Class  Book.  De- 
signed for  Female  Colleges,  Institutes,  Semina- 
ries, and  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Contain- 
ing Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises 
and  Solfeggios,  and  a  Valuable  Collection  of 
Duets,  Trios,  and  Concerted  Pieces.  By  T. 
Bissell.  ^  50 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind  this  can- 
not fail  of  a  prominence,  since  its  peculiar  features 
are  such  as  will  commend  it  at  once  to  the  patronage 
of  those  for  whom  iit  is  chiefly  intended.  Its  rudi- 
mental  lessons  proceed  with  a  regularity  of  precision 
that  cannot  fail  to  fix  permanently  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  the  essentials  of  success  in  future  studies  — 
the  exercises  are  in  a  form  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  the  selection  of  music  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
superior  of  all  similar  collections.  Principals  of  Ed- 
ucational institutions,  music  teachers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  books  of  this  class  will  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  examine  this  volume. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtnining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
onnce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousaud 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  DwigUt's  Journal  of  Music 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

xn. 

The  Chanson  and  Vaudeville. 
1050—1860. 

According  to  Berquin,  in  the  Petite  Encyclo- 
pedic poetique,  the  Romance  da  Roland  is  the 
earliest  piece  of  verse  known  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. This  song  of  war,  which  of  yore  anim- 
ated the  soldiers  of  Charlemagne  when  marching 
to  combat,  gave  way  very  soon  to  the  romance  of 
love  which  flourished  among  the  Provencal  Trou- 
badours. From  Provence,  the  "  gay  science " 
spread  into  Languedoc,  then  into  Picardy  and 
shortly  after  even  into  Normandy.  About  1050 
the  joyous  science  was  known  throughout  France. 
As  poets  of  the  middle  ages  we  have  already 
cited  the  names,  Abelard,  Helinand,  and  Thi- 
baut  Count  of  Champagne.  The  courts  of  love 
became  numerous  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  appeared 

Ou  tout  I'art  d'amour  est  enclose. 

This  fine  old  poem  began  by  Guillaume  de 
Lorris,  who  died  in  1262,  was  finished  by  Jean 
de  Mehung,  surnamed  Clopinel. 

In  1324  the  celebrated  Clemencelsaure  founded 
at  Toulouse  the  Academy  of  the  "  Jeux  floraux" 
which  is  still  in  existence.*  Under  Charles  V.  (of 
France)  a  new  impulse  wasjgiven  to  literature;  the 
royal  Library  was  founded — containing  then  only 
900  volumes.  Soon  after,  Alain  Chartier,  (born 
1386,  died  1458)  gained  the  title  Father  of  French 
eloquence.  To  him  the  old  story  refers,  of  a 
poet,  who  one  day  sleeping  in  a  gallery  of  the 
Palace,  was  kissed  by  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife 
of  the  Dauphim  (afterwards  Louis  XI).  The 
maids  of  honor  expressing  (heir  surprise  at  such 
honor  being  conferred  upon  the  poet,  Margaret 
replied,  "  I  do  not  kiss  the  man  but  the  lips, 
which  flow  with  such  sweet  and  beautiful 
thoughts." 

Martin  Franc,  author  of  the  Champion  des 
Dames  and  Francois  Villon,  celebrated  for  his 
ballets  and  rondos,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VIIL  Georges  Chatelain,  educated  at 
the  court  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourgogne,  Guillaume 
Coquillard  an  official  at  Reims,  Rene  d'  Anjou, 
Count  of  Provence,  and  Clement  Marot  a  pupil 
of  Villon,  successively  attracted  the  public  atten- 
tion. Jean  le  Maire  born  in  1473,  Octavien  and 
Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  came  upon  the  scene  a 
little  before  the  birth  of  Francis  I.,  which  took 
place  at  Cognac,  Sept.  12,  1494.  Of  this  gallant 
and  cultivated  king's  epoch  the  poetical  worksnow 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Bonaventure  Des- 
periers,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Clement  Marot 
and  Ronsard.  The  latter,  born  in  the  Vendome 
in  1525,  received,  as  a  present  from  the  magis- 
tracy of  Toulouse,  a  Minerva  wrought  in  massive 
silver.  A  celebrated  club  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IX.,  called   the   Pldiade,  consisted  of  Konsard, 

*  This  academy  offers  a  prize  for  the  discussion  of  tlie  ques- 
tion, "Wliy  In  our  times  does  tlie  liigh  comedy  disappear  from 
tile  stage,  and  give  place  to  hiisty  ImprOTised  dramas  in  which 
morality  is  no  less  outraged  than  Art  ?  " 


Jodelle,  du   Bellay,  Baif,   Thyard,  Belleau   and 

Dorat.     It  was   to  Ronsard  that   the   verses  of 

Charles  IX.  were  .addressed  : — 

Tous  deux  je  les  ^galemcnt  nous  portons  des  couronnes, 
Slais,  roi,  jc  Ics  re(;ois  ;  pocte,  tu  les  donnes. 

At  length  Malheibe  comes  and  then  the  poets 
of  the  great  century :  Corneille,  Moliere,  La 
Fountaine,  Racine,  Boileau ;  in  the  18th  century, 
Voltaire,  by  his  fecundity,  wit  and  facility  ruled 
the  French  literary  world.  The  chanson  [song, 
ditty]  which  had  reached  great  perfection  in  the 
1 7th  century  in  the  rhymes  of  Master  Adam,  a 
carpenter  at  Xevers,  who  died  in  1662,  came  into 
new  life  in  the  last  century  in  the  merry  numbers 
of  Colle,  Favart,  Gallet,  Lattaignant,  Florian, 
Panard,  Piron,Vade  and  Marmontel.  Moncrif  and 
Berquin  wrote  delicious  romances,  and  this  form 
of  poetry — so  often  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  insi- 
pidity— has  been  continued  to  our  own  day  by 
the  labors  of  Romagnesi,  Berat,  Masini,  Panse- 
ron,  Loisa  Puget,  Paul  Henrion,  Etienne  Ar- 
naud,  &o. 

But  the  chanson  got  the  better  of  the  romanee. 
By  turns  gallant,  erotic,  bacchnal,  satyric  and 
moral,  it  gained  new  life  at  the  dinners  du  coveau 
[of  the  wine  cellar]  founded  in  1773byPiron, 
Crebillon  the  younger  and  Colle.  This  Society 
which  at  first  met  at  Gallet's,  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Crebillon  the  Elder,  Salle,  Fuze- 
lier,  Saurin,  Duclos,  La  Bruere,  Bernard,  Mon- 
crif, Boucher,  Helvetius  and  Rameau  ;  it  after- 
wards transferred  its  Penates  to  the  rue  de  Buci, 
not  far  from  the  cafe  Procope,  near  the  carre- 
four. 

This  epicurian  association  lasted  ten  years.  In 
1762,  it  was  revived  by  Piron,  Crebillon  the 
younger  and  Bernard,  and  met  at  the  cabaret  do 
Landelle.  The  most  distinguished  members 
during  the  second  period  of  its  existence  were 
Panard,  Laujon,  Lemiere,  Favart,  Colardeau, 
Vade,  Dorneval,  Salieri,  Goldoni,  Freron,  Delille 
the  -writer  of  fables,  Philidor,  Albanfese  and 
Vernet.  Crebillon  suppressed  the  penalty  of  a 
glass  of  water,  to  which  authors  of  epigrams 
either  unjust  or  silly  had  previously  been  sen- 
tenced. A  rolling  fire  of  joke  and  jest  filled  up 
the  sitting,  and  all  was  wit,  gaiety  and  humor. 
This  club  continued  but  five  years.  Then  come 
the  chanson  writers  of  the  transition  period. 
Gamier,  Laborde,  Lattaignant,  BoufHers  and 
Parny. 

Sept.  22,  1796  the  first  of  the  Vaudeville  din- 
ners took  place.  Of  the  twenty-two  membei's  of 
this  jolly  company  the  more  distinguished  were 
Laujon,  Piis,  Barre,  Radet,  the  three  Segurs, 
Armand  Gouffe,  Dupaty,  Dieulafoi.  The  break- 
fasts of  the  "Garpons  de  bonne  humeur" — jolly 
companions — were  eaten  by  a  club  of  ten  per- 
sons, Etienne,  Desaugiers,  Sewrin,  Perisus,  etc. 

Dec.  20,  1805,  the  dinners  of  the  caveau 
moderne  were  established,  -which  given  on  the 
20th  of  each  month  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale. 
Piis,  Laujon,  Cadet-Gassicourt,  Gouffd,  Desau- 
giers, Jouy,  Ducrai-Duminil  were  the  heroes  of 
this   monthly  meeting.     Beranger  was  admitted 


member  in  1813,  and  the  year  folUowing  succeed- 
ed Gouffe  as  perpetual  secretary.  But  the  events 
ofl815putan  end  to  t\i<i  Caveau  moderne.  A 
second  series  of  meetings  began  in  1825  at  Le- 
mardelay's  under  the  presidency  of  the  witty 
Desaugiers. 

In  1835,  a  new  Caveau  club  was  formed  at  the 
instance  of  Albert  de  Montemont.  The  Ance- 
lots  and  Scribes  have  not  desdained  to  join  these 
witty  and  interesting  meetings,  where  excellent 
wine  fires  the  spirit  and  warms  the  feeling  of 
friendship.  But  now,  the  goodhearted  Desau- 
giers and  the  immortal  Beranger  have  departed 
leaving  their  mantle  to  Gustave  Xadaud,  ineon- 
testibly  the  most  remarkable  of  our  present 
writer  of  chansons.  At  the  same  time  poet,  mu- 
sician, singer  and  accompanist,  he  by  his  fourfold 
talents  is  a  -n-orthy  heir  of  his  many  and  illus- 
trious predecessors. 

The  chanson,  that  eminently  national  product 
of  the  French  mind,  was  parent  of  the  Vaude- 
ville. The  invention  of  this  form,  is  generally 
attributed  to  Oliver  Basselin,  a  fuller  at  Vire  in 
Normandy,  who  lived  about  1450.  The  Chan- 
sons of  this  author  used  to  be  sung  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  called  les  Vavx,  which  rose  from  the 
shore  of  river  Vire.  The  words  Voux  de  Vire 
became  by  corruption  Vaudeville.  The  chansons 
of  Basselin  were  revised  in  the  next  century  by 
Jean  le  Houx. 

The  Vaudeville  is  essentially  of  a  satyric  char- 
acter ;  hence  the  saying,  that  Ancient  France 
was  a  monarchy  moderated  by  chansons.  The 
court,  the  members  of  the  Parliament  and  high 
personages  were  always  exposed  to  the  rhymes. 
They  all  declared  war  against  the  chansons 
and  their  authors.  Then  the  comedies  made 
upon  the  events  of  the  day  or  upon  scandalous 
anecdotes  took  the  name  of  Vaudeville.  At  a 
later  date  the  same  term  was  applied  to  the  coup- 
lets sung  in  turn  by  the  actors  at  the  close  of  a 
play. 

But  the  Vaudeville,  properly  so  called  in  our 
day,  originated  in  the  Italian  comedy  and  at  the 
fairs  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Laurent.  And  so 
followed  chronologically  the  theatres  of  the  Vau- 
deville, the  Varietes,  the  Gymnase,  the  Palais- 
Royal,  &c. 

In  1737,  Panard  brought  out  at  the  Fair  of  St. 
Germain  a  piece  entitled  Le  Vavdeville.  Momus 
opened  the  play  with  his  daughter  dressed  in  a 
costume  representing  the  Fair.  She  tells  her 
father  that  she  is  sad  because  she  loves  the  Vau- 
deville, which  is  a  kind  of  literature  which  the 
comic  opera  will  not  recognize.  Momus  consols 
his  daughter  and  obtains  the  consent  of  Bacchus 
and  Joy,  father  and  mother  of  the  Vaudeville. 
Upon  which  she,  in  her  character  of  the  Fair  of 
St.  Germain,  puts  on  an  advocates  robe  and 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  Vaudeville  before  Apollo; 
she  proves  that  it  has  been  well  received  every 
-where  else,  that  it  is  droll,  playful  satyric,  amus- 
ino-,  witty,  in  short  that  it  will  please  as  well  in 
the   city  as   in   the    village.     Fully   convinced, 
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Apollo  issues  a  decree  by  whicb  the  vaudeville  is 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  Parnassus. 

Sedaine,  who  detested  this  kind  of  play,  after- 
wards introduced  into  one  of  his  comic  operas,  a 
song  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  Amours  d' 
ele  and  the  Vendangeiirs,  vaudevilles  by  Piis  and 
Barre,  which  were  then  attracting  crowds  to  the 
Italian  comedy.  This  song*  led  Piis  and  Barre 
to  build  the  Vaudeville  theatre.  But  we  must 
go  back.  In  the  "  Theatre  Italien"  of  Gherardi 
(Paris,  1717),  there  are  few  songs;  in  the 
"Nouveau  Theatre  Italien"  fParis,  1773),  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  very  pretty  vaude- 
villes. 

About  1 739  Favart  devised  the  '  pastoral '  or 
village  vaudeville.  Annette  et  Lubin  had  a  fine 
success.  The  verses  were  not  without  affecta- 
tion, but  were  written  with  elegance. 

In  1 780  Piis  and  Barre  gave  the  vaudeville 
new  and  vigorous  life.  Down  to  that  period 
prose  and  verse  had  been  mingled,  Piis  made 
vaudevilles  entirely  in  verse.  His  essays  were 
well  received  and  at  the  comedie  Italienne  were 
played  successively  Les  Amours  ele,  Les  Van- 
dangeurs,  and  La  Veillee  viUageoise.  But 
Sedaine,  who  was  giving  melodramas,  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  success  of  the  vaudevilles,  and 
his  strenuous  opposition  led  by  degrees  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  vaudeville  from  the  posters 
of  the  comedie  Italienne.  The  first  work  of  this 
form  by  Panard,  Piron,  Favart,  Vade,  Lesage, 
d'  Orneval,  Fuselier,  Anseaume,  &c.,  were  played 
at  the  fair  of  St.  Laurent.  The  comic  opera 
having  been  joined  with  the  Italian  theatre,  the 
vaudeville  was  subordinated  there  to  Italian 
pieces,  to  pieces  with  ariettes,  to  comedies  and 
dramas,  and  was  thus  at  length  driven  from  that 
sta^e.  The  verses  of  Sedaine,  spoken  of  above, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  theatre  in  the  rue 
de  Chartres.  Piis  having  sought  and  been  re- 
fused a  moderate  salary  at  the  Italian  comedy 
conceived  the  idea  in  1790  of  removing  to  an- 
other theatre.  There  was  at  the  time  in  the  rue 
de  Chartres  a  ball-room  called  the  Winter  Vau- 
deville. Here  the  architect  Lenoir  built  the 
Theatre  Vaudeville,  which  was  opened  Jan.  12, 
1792  with  a  piece  by  Piis  in  3  acts  entitled  Les 
Deux  Pantheons.  Barre,  Monnier  and  Cham- 
bon  became  associated  with  Piis  and  Rosieres  in 
carrying  on  the  undertaking.  Eadet,  Desfon- 
taines,  the  two  Segurs  and  others,  sson  began  to 
write  for  it.  During  the  revolutionary  period 
Radet  and  Desfontaines  were  imprisoned  si.x 
months  for  a  bold  sentence  in  their  Chaste 
Susanne ;  they  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
judge  the  following  words  addressed  to  the  two 
elders ;  "  you  are  accusers,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  judges."  The  entire  audience  saw  in  this  an 
allusion  to  the  case  of  Maria  Antoinette,  whose 
trial  was  then  in  preparation.  The  two  authors 
finally  gained  their  liberty  by  some  verses  of  a 
different  tenor.  It  was  lorig  the  custom  at  the 
vaudeville  upon  occasions  of  a  new  piece  to  sinf 
a  sort  of  a  prologue,  which  was  often  written  to 
celebrate  this  or  that  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  the  two  imprisoned  poets  took  such  an  occas- 
ion to  gain  their  freedom. 

Fanchon  la   vielleuse,  a  piece  by  Bouilly  and 

*  Bonhomme  Vaudeville 
Laissez-nous  done  tranquilles, 
Amusez-nous  par  tos  propos 
Et  par  V03  jolis  madrigaux  ; 
Mais  Te  quittez  pas  voa  iiameaux 
Bonliomme  Vaudeville. 


Joseph  Pain  had  a  prodigious  success.  Madame 
Belmont  created  the  beautiful  part  of  Fanchon 
by  her  talented  performance.  Dieulafoi,  Desau- 
giers,  Moreau,  Francis,  Rougemont,  Dumersan, 
Theaulon,  Dartois,  Dupaty,  Merle,  de  Jouy, 
Dupin,  &c.,  brought  out  at  this  theatre  parodies 
and  satyrio  pieces  of  exceeding  piquancy.  Vir- 
ginie  Dejazet  and  Jenny  Vertpve  distinguished 
themselves  among  the  first  comic  actresses  of  their 
time. 

In  1816  Desaugiers  became  director  of  the 
Vaudeville.  Then  Scribe  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  with  him  a  new  generation  of  authors ; 
Melesville.  Delestre-Poirson,  Mazeres,  Car- 
mouche,  de  Courcy,  Saintine,  Bayard,  Dupeuty, 
de  Vilneuve,  Vanderbursch,  Delurieu,  Sauvage 
and  others.  In  1819  Delestre-Poirson  obtained 
the  Gymnase  and  drew  Scribe  thither,  who  wrote 
at  that  time  his  charming  Repertoire  du  Theatre 
de  Madame.  De  Guerchy  and  Bernard-Leon 
succeeded  Desaugiers,  and  they  were  followed 
by  Etienne  Arago  in  1829.  Then  followed  the 
dramatic  successes  of  M.  and  Madame  Ancelot, 
and  in  1838  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  the  rue 
de  Chartres  was  destroyed  by  fire.  At  present 
the  Vaudeville  is  established  in  the  theatre  on 
the  place  de  la  Bourse  formerly  occupied  by 
comic  opera. 


[Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  by  Thomas  Rtan.] 

A  Cure  Effected  by  Music. 

The  imagination  has  often  played  an  important 
part  in  medical  cures,  and  our  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicans  do  not  hesitate  to  make  nsc  of  some  ingenious 
ruse  to  help  and  cure  invalids.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  the  examples  of  happy  eifeets  obtained  with 
pills  of  raicapanis,  acqua  saccharifera  and  the  use  of 
twenty  other  substances,  insignificant  in  themselves 
and  without  any  virtue  in  pharmacy.  The  greater 
part  of  the  so-called  miracles  effected  by  homoeo- 
pathy and  the  infinitesimal  doses  employed  by  it, 
have  no  other  cause  than  the  effect  produced  on  the 
rninds  of  invalids  by  the  attraction  of  the  marvel- 
ous and  by  strong  faith. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Gorre  Gassicourt  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  has 
communicated  to  that  learned  body,  a  curious  and 
somewhat  dramatic  case  in  which  the  art  of  Th.al- 
berg  and  Batta  has  replaced  the  purging  and  bleed- 
ing so  much  laughed  at  by  Moliere,  who  we  know 
consulted  his  physician,  following  none  of  his  direc- 
tions and  yet  becpme  perfectly  well.  It  is  not  enough 
known  that  Moliere  was  as  hypochondriac  as  he 
was  jealous  and  in  railing  so  much  at  the  "  malade 
imaginaire"  and  "  les  Maris  ridicules  "  he  reproduc- 
ed and  mocked  his  own  weakness. 

Let  us  return  to  Dr.  Gassicourt,  whose  little  work 
is  entitled,  "  Some  Generalities  on  the  Subject  of 
Medicine  of  the  Mind." 

After  having  developed  some  very  ingenious  and 
true  ideas  on  moral  effects  as  a  means  of  cure,  Mr. 
Gassicourt  recounts  the  following  : — 

"  In  June  1837, 1  was  called  into  an  English  fami- 
ly of  which  I  was  the  medical  adviser,  to  see  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  had  been 
recently  brought  from  England,  and  whose  health 
caused  her  family  the  most  serious  fears.  Having 
tried  every  expedient,  the  doctors  advised  her  re- 
moval to  the  continent,  hoping  for  some  benefit  from 
the  change  of  air.  I  found  my  young  patient  in 
bed ;  she  had  not  quitted  it  for  two  months.  Her 
complexion  was  as  white  as  ivory,  blue  eyes  deeply 
sunken  and  without  any  bfe,  hollow  cheeks,  lips 
without  color,  voice  completely  gone,  everything 
betokened  profound  decay.  To  my  questions  she 
only  replied  by  monosyllables,  and  when  I  wished  to 


feel  her  pulse,  she  conid  hardly  raise  her  arm  to 
allow  me  so  to  do.  A  constant  fever  sapped  her 
drop  by  drop  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  broth  was  all 
that  for  several  weeks  her  stomach  consented  to 
admit. 

The  peculi.ir  character  of  her  physiognomy,  indi- 
cated to  me  some  mora]  malady,  some  heart  trouble. 
I  was  not  mistaken.  A  brother,  tenderly  beloved 
by  the  young  girl,  iiad  three  months  before,  lost  his 
life  while  sea-bathing;  she  received  the  distressing 
news  without  a  sigh  or  even  shedding  a  tear.  Since 
that  terrible  day,  she  had  fallen  into  this  mournful, 
deaf  and  dumb  state,  that  Montaigne  speaks  of,  when 
overwhelmed  by  accidents  beyond  our  power  of  bear- 
ing up  under. 

What  had  been  done  thus  far  for  her  ?  Medicine 
of  course  had  not  the  slightest  success,  the  most  af- 
fectionate care,  the  language  of  heart,  even  the  reci- 
tation made  by  my  advice,  of  the  unhappy  event  that 
had  so  terribly  stricken  that  young  soul,  afiFected  her 
not  at  all,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  renew  the 
delicate  thread  so  nigh  breaking,  of  that  existence 
but  lately  so  rich  in  the  future  and  so  full  of  hope. 
To  escape  from  that  concentration  of  the  grief  that 
was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  springs  of  life, 
required  so  e  shock,  a  movement  of  expansion, 
something  to  break  up  the  centralisation  of  thought ; 
anything  that  loosens  grief  and  will  cause  tears  to 
flow,  following  the  expression  so  true  of  Mon- 
taigne, gives  release  to  the  soul,  separates  it  more  at 
large  and  puts  it  at  ease. 

I  wished  to  cure  my  young  patient.  The  wish,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  often  gives  the  power.  The 
idea  came  into  my  mind  to  inquire  if  she  was  any- 
thing of  a  musician,  they  told  she  loved  music 
passionately.  For  that  reason,  replied  I,  she  must 
love  the  best  music.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  com- 
pletely possess  her !  Good,  cried  I,  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  will  save  her  !  They  thought  I  was  dream- 
ing, hut  allowed  me  full  play.  That  same  evening, 
at  the  desire  of  the  patient,  a  piano  was  installed  in 
the  adjoining  room,  and  the  next  day  during  my 
visit,  while  seated  at  her  bed  side,  the  marcia  fnnebre 
by  Beethoven,  played  with  a  sentiment, worthy  of  the 
work,  revealed  itself  all  at  once  to  our  ears. 

While  charmed  myself  by  that  admirable  piece, 
written  by  the  master  under  heavenly  inspiration,  I 
followed  and  studied  with  an  anxiety  easy  to  com- 
prehend, on  the  visage  of  my  fair  patient,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sensations  that  were  working  within 
her.  Inert  at  first,  I  soon  saw  attention  depicted  on 
her  physiognomy  ;  then,  like  a  flower  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  brightening  on  its  stem,  her  head, 
lowered  the  instant  before,  was  now  raised.  She 
listened  !  Suddenly  her  eyes  sparkled  with  an  un- 
usual light,  her  cheeks  were  white  and  red  by  turns, 
her  respiration  became  freer  and  more  frequent  tears 
in  abundance  (the  first  shed  since  the  deplorable 
catastrophe)  fell  mingled  with  sobs;  at  last,  convul- 
sively agitated  a  cry  escaped,  "  Let  her  come !  "  and 
immediately  her  arms  opened  to  give  a  sisterly  em- 
brace to  the  dear  friend  who  had  just  caused  her  to 
taste  the  unexpected  benefits  of  those  delicious  emo- 
tions. From  that  day,  her  life  was  saved,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  aiding,  for  music,  you  may  well  be- 
lieve was  not  .ibandoned.  I  could  follow  with  pleas- 
ure the  gradual  coming  back  of  strength  and  vigor 
to  her  frame.  Some  weeks  after,  my  young  patient, 
her  mind  serene,  happy  to  return  again  to  that  life 
which  is  so  charming  at  sixteen,  beautified  with  all  the 
graces  of  her  age,  left  France  and  returned  to  the 
mother  country,  leaving  in  my  memory  an  impress- 
ion the  most  profound,  yet  the  sweetest  perhaps,  that 
a  physician  can  enjoy  in  the  exercises  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Behold  the  power  of  music ;  behold  another  ex- 
ample of  the  marvels  performed  by  the  medicine  of 
the  heart.  S.  Henki  Bekthoud. 
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Eossini  at  Home. 

■When  in  Prtris  for  a  few  days  last  week,  I  was  for- 
tunate cnoiigli  to  receive  an  invitation  from  Kossini 
to  attend  liis  Saturday'  evcnini;  reception,  a  musical 
Icve'e,  at  whicli  all  arti-;ts  and  professors  of  distinc- 
tion assemble  weekly  to  pay  tiieir  respects  to  tlio 
illustrious  musician. 

Kossini  lives  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Chausst^e  d'Antin,  in  a  mag- 
nificent suite  of  apartmenes,  nu  se.conde.  It  is  liere 
he  liolds  his  court  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
women,  whose  wit  and  conversation  are  more  spark- 
Vuv^  than  the  diamonds  of  any  duchess  in  St.  Ger- 
main, and  a  host  of  chevaliers,  from  whose  !)Utton 
holes  danf;le  tlie  gaudy  decorations  of  every  potent- 
ate in  Europe.  The  hour  of  reception  is  nine  o'clock, 
the  amusement  of  the  evening,  music;  no  tea  or  cof- 
feee,  no  ices  are  allowed  ;  the  entertainment  is  pure- 
ly intellectual,  practically  musical.  And  tlie  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  missed  ;  the  music  and  ban  mots  of  the 
amiable  host  offered  far  more  enjoyment  that  the  most 
refreshing  ice. 

The  principal  salons  are  thrown  open  to  the  guests. 
As  I  entered  the  first  room,  and  tried  to  make  my 
way  through  the  crowd  which  blocked  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  music  hall,  peering  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  visitors,  I  saw  Rossini  seated  at  the  pianoforte, 
accompanying  the  Sisters  Marchisio  in  a  duet  he  has 
composed  for  his  two  protegees.  In  a  brown  shooting 
jacket  of  the  loosest  fit  imaginable,  the  sleeves  almost 
covering  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  a  very  bad  wig, 
nearly  of  the  same  color  as  the  coat,  the  figure  at  the 
pianoforte  might,  at  first  sight,  have  been  taken  for 
that  of  an  old  country  gentleman  retired  from  public 
life,  and  fattening  to  any  extent  upon  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  his  goodly  acres.  But  wait  awhile.  The 
duet  has  but  just  begun.  Let  the  accompanyist  warm 
up.  His  indolence  leaves  him,  he  sits  erect,  and  be- 
comes excited.  See  how  the  loose  sleeves  flap  about, 
look  at  the  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead, 
observe  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  his  eye  as  he  turns 
round  to  each  of  the  singers,  urging  them  to  a  greater 
effort,  in  some  crescendo  passages  or  cadenza. 

Yes,  there's  genius  in  that  figure  at  the  piano- 
forte, now  no  longer  resembling  an  old  country  gen- 
tleman, but  easily  to  be  identified  as  that  of  Rossini. 
The  duet  finished  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  assembled  guests,  applause  perhaps  heartier 
and  louder  than  is  usual  at  an  evening  party.  Bravo 
maestro !  Bravo  da  vero  !  Everybody  crowded 
round  the  host  as  he  left  the  pianoforte  to  go  to  his 
own  particular  chair  in  the  adjoining  room.  There 
was  a  pause  in  the  music.  The  courtiers  busied  them- 
selves with  congratulating  the  two  sisters,  and 
through  them  saying  a  word  of  flattery  to  the  com- 
poser, who  every  now  and  then  convulsed  the  room 
with  laughter  by  some  witty  remark,  which  would  be 
carefully  noted  in  the  pocket-hook  of  a  soi-distant 
wit,  to  be  the  next  day  retailed  as  his  own. 

After  a  short  interval,  Badiali  and  Solieri  sung  the 
duet  from  "  II  Barbicre,"  then  Badiali  volunteered 
the  bass  song  in  the  "  Stabat,"  after  which  a  very 
clever  amateur,  whose  name  is,  I  think,  Sampieri, 
joined  Solieri  in  the  Elisire  duet,  and  nearly  eclipsed 
the  tenor  by  his  remai-kable  skill  in  managing  a  very 
fine  voice  and  effective  declamation. 

Seated  next  Rossini  was  an  elderly  lady,  slim  in 
figure,  and  somewhat  wrinkled  in  feature.  She  wore 
what  is  I  believe  called  a  robe  montaiite,  and  evidently 
was  averse  to  crinoline.  She  was  familiarly  addressed 
by  some  as  Marietta.  "  Who  is  that  vivacious  ma- 
tron to  whom  everybody  pays  so  much  attention  ?  " 
"That,"  said  my  friend,  "is  Madame  Taglioni." 
"  Not  the  Taglioni,  the  celebrated  .sylphide  ?  "  "Yes 
the  same."  I  looked  again,  and  fancied  I  could  jnst 
trace  a  resemblance  in  the  elderly  lady  in  the  black 
silk  dress  to  that  portrait  of  a  danseuse,  standing  in 
an  impossible  position  on  one  leg,  which  hangs  in 
MitehcU's  shop  in  Bond  Street,  covered  with  the 
dust  of  ages.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  the  portrait 
having  on  a  robe  montante  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  the  lady  wore  who  was  before  me. 

Another  celebrity  of  a  time  gone  by  was  also  pre- 
sent— Carafa,  the  composer  of  Lfi  Pricjione  d'Edin- 
biirgo,  Le  Valet  de  Chainhre,  and  a  Iiundred  other  op- 
eras now  forgotten,  the  delight  of  a  former  genera- 
tion. 

The  old  gentleman  is  far  from  being  in  the  same 
excellent  condition  as  his  comrade  Rossini,  but  he 
nevertheless  appears  to  enjoy  lite,  and  to  carry  his 
age  remarkably  lightly.  Rossini  having  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  songs  and  duets  mentioned,  sent  his 
cura  sposa,  one  of  the  most  active  housewives  I  ever 
met  with,  to  request  the  Marchisios  to  sing  again. 
They  complied,  and  he  led  them  to  the  pianoforte, 
introducing  them  to  different  visitors  as  they  went 
along  in  the  mo.st  eulogistic  terms.  This  time  he 
did  not  accompany,  but  stood  by  and  encouraged 
the  young  artists   with  many  a  "  bravo  "  and  smile 


of  approbation.  Eleven  o'clock  was  drawing  near, 
and  at  that  hour  the  "  Reception  "  always  terminates. 

The  last  performanoo  of  the  evening  was  by  M. 
Nadaud,  who  sang  some  wonderfully  lengthy  French 
songs  with  a  sweet  voice  and  great  expression. 

Then  every  one  prepared  to  go.  Rossini  had  a 
kind  good-night  for  all,  In  passing  through  the  ante- 
room he  showed  me  Dantan's  two  caricature  statu- 
ettes of  himself  and  Meyerbeer,  in  which  lie  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  dish  of  maccaroni,  lunrging  a  lyre 
and  Meyerbeer  as  writing  for  dear  life  half  a  dozen 
operas  at  once,  Rossini  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke,  and 
to  chuckle  at  his  own  idleness  compared  to  the  cons- 
tant activity  of  Meyerbeer. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Frt.— In  the  N.  Y.  Albion  we  find 
the  following  kindly  notice  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fry,  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Turin. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Fry,  the  composer  of  in- 
numerable works  that  have  received  encomium  in 
these  columns,  notably  of  the  opera  of  "  Leonora," 
which  was  played  not  long  since  at  the  Academy  of 
Music;  of  a  very  fine  "  Stabat  Mater,"  which  has 
not  yet  received  any  attention  from  music-givers  ;  and 
of  several  symphonies  played  by  Julicn's  Band  here 
and  in  Europe,  with  invariable  success.  Mr.  Fry,  in 
addition  to  being  a  musician,  was  also  a  critic.  We 
are  humble  enough  to  believe  that  he  has  never  re- 
ceived his  proper  reward  for  what  he  has  done  in 
the  cause  of  Art.  But  he  was  also  a  politician,  and 
genius,  even  when  perverted,  is  still  a  power  in  the 
land.  For  making  sundry  speeches,  he  has  been 
chosen  by  his  country  as  a  representative  of  its  dig- 
nity abroad.  The  only  satisfaction  the  writer  of 
these  lines  enjoys  is  that  he  is  sent  to  a  musical  land, 
Mr.  Fry's  official  residence  will  be  in  Turin — the 
capital  of  United  Italy.  The  country  loses  a  com- 
poser and  critic  of  the  first  class,  and  gains  a  diplo- 
mat. Shall  we  be  pardoned  if  we  add  that  in  our 
judgment  the  country  gets  decidedly  the  worst  of  the 
bargain !  Do  you  not  see  that,  whilst  there  are 
hordes  of  diplomats,  there  are  but  few  masters  of  the 
"divine  art,"  and — it  is  vanity  to  add — no  flux  and 
overflow  of  gentlemen  who,  by  natural  aptitude,  edu- 
cation, and  susceptibility,  are  capable  ol^  wielding  a 
truthful  and  fearless  pen  in  the  cause  of  Art. 

Critics  are  so  often  and  so  much  occupied  with 
mild  complainings  anent  the  grievances  of  others, 
that  they  seldom  find  time  to  think  of  their  own  ; — 
never  to  speak  of  them.  But  behind  the  trenchant 
pen  often  fags  a  wearied  mind.  That  resthetic  non- 
entity, created  by  the  mandates  of  taste,  who  plods 
from  day  to  day  steadily  through  a  world  of  medio- 
crities to  the  goal  where  comparative  criticism  is  no 
longer  human,  has  a  heart  for  which  no  one  gives 
him  credit,  filled  with  tender  yearnings,  asking  for 
sympathy  but  winning  contempt,  insisting  on  justice 
but  brewing  hatred.  Among  the  thousands  who 
criticise  criticism,  how  few  are  there  who  think  of  the 
critic.  What  indeed,  asks  the  artist,  is  a  critic  but  a 
miserable  maggot  of  the  brain  who  crawls  through 
ideas  to  spoil  them  ;  who  takes  a  fancy  and  batters  it 
with  a  fact ;  who  seizes  an  illusion  and  flattens  it 
out  with  a  reality.  To  each  of  that  army  of  musi- 
cians, actors,  and  painters,  who  has  not  been'praised 
more  than  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
critic  is  worse  than  a  superfluity.  It  is  only  to  the 
art  public  that  he  is  a  necessity ;  a  portion  of  the 
daily  meal,  a  fragment  of  the  early  breakfast.  He 
comes  {punctually  like  the  milk  in  the  morning,  and 
perhaps  is  not  much  more  invigorating.  But,  Mes- 
sieurs the  public,  that  punctuality  is  the  test  of  his 
faithfulness,  and  is  purchased  with  health,  even  life 
itself.  To  secure  it,  he  toils  long  into  the  night  until 
his  eyes  grow  dim  and  the  buzz  of  the  yellow  flick- 
ering gas  sounds  like  the  drone  of  the  Fates  in  his 
car.  His  reward  is  either  absolute  oblivion,  or  the 
public  contumely  of  those  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  assail.  He  is  never  out  of  his  coat  of  type  ;  never 
without  an  enemy  to  point  out  how  ridiculous  it  is. 
Could  we  strip  it  off,  wo  should  find  beneath  a  kindly 
human  creature  with  every  generous  impul.se  to  lead 
a  helping  hand  to  the  weak  and  struggling — and 
doing  it  more  often  than  people  believe,  too  ;  we 
should  find  sometimes  a  sentinel  who  has  grown  faint 
with  long  watching,  we  should  find  in  short  a  gen- 
tleman like  Mr.  Fry,  broken  in  health  but  strong  in 
purpose,  hopeful  of  the  future,  but  weary,  very  weary 
of  the  present. 

To  a  brother  journalist  and  critic,  who  has  fought 
nobly  in  the  cause,  and  retires  from  the  field  disabled 
but  covered  with  honors ;  to  a  gentleman  of  wide 
attainments  and  wide  susceptibilities,  and  to  a  com- 
poser of  distinguished  merit,  the  critic  of  this  paper 
pays  his  homage,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  warmth 
of  an  Italian  sky  may  quickly  restore  him  to  health, 
Italy  is  the  mother  of  Art.  It  is  well  that  the  chil- 
dren of  art  should  go  there  for  comfort  and  strength 
in  their  hoiir  of  trial. 


Church  Music  in  Ifew  York. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  built  for 
the  society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hague,  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  January  last.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
brick  edifice,  and  contains  a  new  and  superior  toned 
organ  of  .36  stops,  built  by  Henry  Erben,  at  a  cost  of 
Sriiioo,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  were  exhibited 
on  Monday  evening  last,  liy  Mr.  Morgan  of  Grace 
Church,  to  a  large  and  select  audience.  The  regular 
organist  of  the  church,  Mr,  .John  II,  Thompson,  is 
an  amaieiir  player,  and  pupil  of  Wm.  A.  King;  ho 
has  been  in  Europe,  studying  music,  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  but  bids 
fair  to  become,  in  time,  one  of  our  first  organists. 
The  choir  is  made  up  as  follows:  soprano,  Miss 
Trull  ;  contralto.  Miss  Barclay  ;  tenor,  Mr.  Miranda; 
bass,  Mr.  J.  Conkey — the  whole  forming  one  of  the 
best  quartettes  in  the  city.  The  style  of  the  music 
is  left  to  the  option  of  the  organist,  who  shows  excel- 
lent taste  in  his  selections. 

In  many  respects,  the  choir  at  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  (Unitarian),  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood's,  on 
Broadway,  opposite  Fourth  street,  is  second  to  none 
other  in  the  city,  and  the  music  of  this  church  is 
justly  celebrated.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Timm,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  offici- 
ated as  organist  here  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  Howe,  Jr.,  the  present 
incumbent,  who  has  filled  this  position  during  the 
past  five  years.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
education,  has  been  a  professor  of  music  in  New 
York  for  eighteen  years,  and  has  brought  to  hear  in 
this  department  an  amount  of  scientific  and  theoretic 
as  well  as  practical  knowledge,  wdiich  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  church  ser- 
vice. The  choir  is  composed  of  the  following  tal- 
ented vocalists :  Miss  Grenelle,  soprano ;  Miss 
Rushby,  contralto;  Mr.  Mills,  tenor;  Mr.  Jcwett, 
basso.  They  use  the  "  Grcatorex  Collection  of  Mu- 
sic," the  "  Church  and  Home,"  recently  put  forth  by 
George  Loach,  who  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  this  choir,  and  other  books  of  that  class.  The 
music  is  given  in  a  finished  and  classical  manner,  and 
Mr.  Howe's  accompaniments  are  particularly  appro- 
priate and  adapted. 

The  organ  is  an  old  one,  built  by  the  Messrs. 
Hook,  of  Boston,  but  was  remodelled,  and  had  im- 
portant additions  made  to  it,  some  ten  years  since, 
by  Crabb,  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  fine 
mahogany  case,  has  two  ranks  of  keys,  extending 
from  G  to  F,  26  stops,  and  a  full  complement  of 
pedals.  The  swell  is  unusually  full  and  fine.  When 
the  instrument  is  used,  a  jet  of  gas  is  kept  burning 
inside  of  the  swell  box,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  swell  organ  in  tune  with  the  great ;  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  organist,  and,  by  the  use  of  this 
simple  arrangement,  the  pitch  can  be  changed  one 
half  tone  when  it  is  affected  by  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature. It  is  the  only  arrangement  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  similar  one  in 
the  immense  organ  at  Dr.  Beman's  church,  Troy. 
Both  were  made  by  Thomas  Robjohn,  who  has 
charge  of  this  organ. 

The  Unitarian  Church  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  which  has  been  named 
"  All  Souls,"  and  is  used  by  the  society  of  Rev.  H. 
W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  presents  a  very  unique  appear- 
ance externally,  as  well  from  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture, as  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing materials  in  alternate  layers  of  French  Caen 
stone  and  Philadelphia  pressed  brick.  Internally,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  churches 
we  have.  The  experiment  for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  speaker's  voice,  by  placing  a  paraboloid  back 
of  the  pulpit,  which  was  so  successfully  made  in 
Trinity  Church  under  the  supervision  of  Prof  C.  W 
Hackley,  has  been  repeated  here.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  with  a  concave 
surface,  painted  with  a  dark  ground,  upon  wdiich  is  a 
cross  in  gilt,  surrounded  with  a  "  halo  "  or  "glory," 
and  each  Sabbath  the  light  of  two  gas  burners  is  cast 
upon  it.  This  is,  to  some  extent,  carrying  out  the 
favorite  theory  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Bellows,  who  advo- 
cated symbolism  connected  with  worship,  in  his  re- 
nowned sermon  "  The  Suspense  of  Faith."  Some 
radical  changes  are  on  the  point  of  being  made  in 
the  musical  department  of  this  church,  and,  in  view 
of  these  contemplated  changes,  we  shall  not  furnish 
the  detail  concerning  it,  with  the  minuteness  which 
we  have  observed  in  speaking  of  other  churches. 
The  organ  is  a  fine  one  of  ,34  stops,  built  by  Ferris 
of  this  city,  and,  in  architecture,  corresponds  with 
the  style  of  the  church,  the  Byzantine.  It  is  played 
by  Mr.  Ruopfeldt,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wm.  Scbar- 
fenberg.  Both  are  Gorman  by  birth,  and  artists  of 
some  repute. 

The  music  at  the  new  Unitarian  Chapel  (Rev. 
Samuel  Longfellow's)  on  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
deserves  more  than  a  passing   notice.      The   well- 
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known  vocalist,  Jliss  Maiy  E.  Hawloy,  sustains  the 
contralto  part  in  the  fiuartet  choir,  and  much  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  upon  the  musical  portion  of  tlie 
services.  Every  alternate  Sabbath  eveninjr,  a  vesper 
service  is  hekl,  which  is  almost  entirely  musical,  and 
highly  attractive.  The  orsran,  built  Iiy  Stuart  of 
New  York,  is  srnall,  but  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
l)uilding,  and  is  very  efficiently  played  by  Mr.  Colby. 
The  pastor  (a  brother  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the 
poetj  is  at  present  in  Europe. 

At  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  clmrch  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  singing  is  congregational,  led  by  a  large 
choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Zundol,  a  compo- 
ser of  considerable  note,  who  was  formerly  organist 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  and  latterly  of 
St.  Georges,  New  York.  The  organ  is  small,  and 
not  such  an  one  as  this  rich  and  influential  society 
should  possess.  One  may  hear  at  Mr,  Beecher's 
Church,  the  finest  congregational  singing  we  have  in 
this  country.  The  "  Plymouth  Collection  "  is  used 
by  choir  and  congregation  ;  this  contains  tlie  music 
as  well  as  the  words,  and  generally  it  is  a  well  ar- 
ranged collection.  The  house  is  always  filled,  the 
congregation  a  united  one — the  result  of  the  attach- 
ment entertained  toward  the  pastor  by  bis  people — 
and  the  effect  of  their  3000  voices  hearlili/  united  in 
singing  is  sometimes  thrilling. 

In  concluding  our  observations  upon  lliis  sulyect, 
we  would  remark  that  with  many  minds,  an  erroneous 
impression  exists  that  the  music  of  some  of  the 
churches  described  in  these  letters,  partakes  of  an 
operatic  character.  The  most  effectual  method  of 
rectifying  this  error  would  be  for  those  who  experi- 
ence it  to  visit  some  of  our  churches  and  note  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  music  ordi- 
narily selected. 

The  manifest  improvement  in  sacred  music  of  late 
years  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  great  advance  made  in 
the  nature  of  the  hooks  published.  The  books  of 
old  and  worn  out  tunes  hitherto  considered  standard, 
are  fast  being  sup|)Ianted  by  the  more  modern 
"  Grace  Church  Collection "  of  Wm.  A.  King, 
"  Grcatorex  Collection,"  by  the  former  organist  and 
director  of  music  at  Calvary  Church,  the  "  Mozart 
Collection,"  and  otiiers.  Among  a  large  class  of  our 
people,  there  exists  a  demand  for  music  of  a  more 
classical  character  than  was  called  for  a  generation 
since.  The  time  lias  passed  away  when  selections 
from  the  "  Billings  and  Holden  ''  collection  would 
be  acceptable  to  worshippers,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  generation  of  Psalm-tune  books  which  fol- 
lowed this  collection,  will  eventually  furnish  material 
for  another  series  of  "old  folks  concerts." 

The  demand  of  tlie  age  is  for  something  elevating 
and  inspiring,  which,  at  the  same  time,  can  meet  the 
call  of  the  intellect.  Those  who  attend  church  ser- 
vice seek,  as  well  from  the  music  as  from  the  preach- 
ing, to  experience  an  elevating  and  holy  influence; 
and  while  some  can  experience  this  from  listening  to 
the  tunes  with  the  harmony  as  ordinarily  arranged, 
others  require  new  and  varying  combinations.  By 
tliese  the  genius  of  such  as  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn  is  better  appreciated  than  the  combina- 
tions of  our  modern  psalmody  composers.  In  the 
Grace  Church  collection  of  music  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  composers  are  embodied,  and  it  is 
without  exception  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  The  organ  accompaniments  are  arranged 
separately,  and  are  of  themselves  a  study ;  in  their 
complete  harmonization,  many  of  the  resources  of 
musical  art  have  been  employed,  and  they  can  be 
used  with  only  a  soprano  or  tenor  voice  to  sustain 
the  melody  as  well  as  in  full  chorus.  This  work, 
printed  from  engraved  plates  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  was  originally  published  by  Stanford  &  Delissier 
of  this  city,  but  the  plates  have  been  purchased  by 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  who  now  publish  it 
in  the  original  form. 

The  Greatorex  Collection  (also  published  by  Dit- 
son &  Co.)  is  a  very  superior  work,  containing  much 
good  music  selected  from  the  standard  composers, 
it  is  more  popular  than  the  Grace  Church  Collection 
as  the  price  at  which  it  is  published  brings  it  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and  it  has  deservedly 
attained  a  wide  circulation.  These  works,  although 
written  for  use  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
more  particularly,  are  equally  well  adapted  to 
churches  of  other  denominations,  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  generally  adopted,  their  tendency  being  to  de- 
velop a  pure  and  correct  taste  in  this  direction. 

Music  is  the  highest  language  of  the  soul.  It  is 
the  highest  inspiration  next  to  the  prophetical,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  this  department  of  worship 
has  begun  to  receive  its  proper  attention  in  our  Prot- 
estant Churches.  We  trust  that  as  the  age  advances 
in  art,  science  and  intellect,  more  and  more  thought 
and  attention  will  be  given  to  develop  this  inspiring 
art,  and  that  genius  will  be  well  supported  and  sus- 
tained which  shall  devote  itself  to   the   production 


and   performance    of    this,    the    truest   prayer  and 
praise. — Transcript, 

Chickkrtng's  Piaxos. — Sitting  in  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  late  Philharmonic  concert, 
we  were  particularly  charmed  with  the  piano  per- 
formance. Mr.  Hoffman  is  well  nigh  an  inimitalile 
jibiyer,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  best  of  players  can- 
not make  good  music  except  frofn  a  good  instrument. 
From  Cliickering's  piano,  which  was  played  on  the 
occasion,  every  run,  scale,  phrase,  or  isolated  note 
reached  our  ears  in  its  perfect  integrity.  Not  a  sound 
was  lost,  from  the  great  sv/eeping  cliords  and  pon- 
derous octaves  to  the  most  delicate  chromatic  scale, 
or  pianissimo  trill.  This  is  not  the  case  with  all 
pianos.  Those  from  many  other  factories,  nltliough 
possessing  many  points,  are  yet  unequal  in  tone,  and 
the  bass  not  unfrequently  entirely  drowns  the  trelile. 
Tlie  listener  misses  the  clear,  bell-like  silvery  sweet- 
ness of  a  genuine  Chickering,  which  makes  this 
piano  so  great  a  favorite  in  the  parlor,  and  which  was 
so  highly  appreciated  by  Thalberg  and  Gottschalk. 
They  are  the  pianos  fit  for  a  musical  poet.  The 
great  reputation  which  the  Chickerings  have  earned 
during  the  past  forty  years  is  well-deserved. — Inde- 
pendent. 

Chinese  Music. — There  is  a  story  afloat  that  a 
Chinese  maestro,  Lusing  is  about  to  visit  Europe  on 
a  musical  mission,  to  combat  the  errors  of  modern 
music,  and  spread  throughout  the  barbarian  woild 
the  true  principles  of  Chinese  music.  He  will  bring 
with  him  a  Chinese  orchestra  to  produce  the  com- 
positions of  Fo-bi  a  contemporary  of  Noah,  and 
those  of  Pochery  To  Tis,  the  Rossini  of  China,  who 
died  only  about  twofhundred  years  ago.  This  story 
L'Eco  d'  Italia  gives  without  comment.  It  needs 
none,  and  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  those  musicians 
who  can  see  nothing  good  in  modern  music,  and 
chiefly  value  compositions  on  account  of  their  age. 
As  they  now  profess  to  dcspi.se  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer 
and  Verdi,  and  gloat  on  Gluek  and  Bach,  we  expect 
they  will  soon  despise  these  worthy  Teutons,  and 
fasten  their  affections  on  Fo-hi,  the  contemporary  of 
Noali . 
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It  is  said  that  Meyerbeer's  opera.  L'Africaine,  will 
follow  next  in  succession — that  is  to  say,  unless  Les 
Troi/ens,  by  Hector  Berlioz,  should  find  its  way  to 
the  foot-lamps  of  the  Academy  instead — an  event 
which  is  spoken  of,  and  would  beyond  gainsay  be  an 
act  of  justice.  There  have  been  so  many  slips  be- 
tween the  cup  of  publicity  and  the  black  lips  of  Mey- 
erbeer's heroine,  that  she  would  scarcely  be  affected 
by  the  consequent  delay.  On  the  2.3d  of  this  month 
it  is  announced  that  there  will  be  an  extraordinary 
performance  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House.  Two 
hundred  executants  will  perform  a  selection  from  the 
symphonic  works  of  Felicien  David,  under  the  con- 
ductorsliip  of  the  composer  himself.  The  Desfvt,  the 
foui'th  part  of  Christnphe  Colomh,  the  overture  to  La 
Perle  da  Bresil,  and  the  finale  of  Moiseau  Sinai,  will 
be  included  in  the  programme. 

The  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  has  just  engaged 
Mile.  Trebelli  for  five  years.  'The  terms  are  said  to 
be  200/.  a  month  the  first  year,  280?.  the  second,  and 
320/.,  360/.,  and  400/.  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years.  These  are  not  bad  terms  even  for  an  Italian 
cantatrice,  aud  the  lady,  who  will  make  her  dohut  in 
Tancredi,  is  said  to  be  indebted  for  so  advantageous 
an  engagement  to  the  two  brilliant  seasons  which  she 
has  recently  carried  through  at  Berlin  and  Madrid. 
The  Nuzze  di  Figaro  is  in  preparation.  Mad.  Penco 
whose  engagement  has  just  been  renewed,  will  play 
Susanna,  Mad.  Battu  the  Countess,  and  Mile.  Dal- 
monti,  whose  debuts  will  continue,  tlie  Page.  Mean- 
while, the  Italian  pianist,  of  whom  I  gave  you  some 
notion  not  long  since,  is  astonishing  the  audiences  at 
the  Salle  Ventadour  each  night  of  performance  with 
his  executive  feats.  He  has  himself  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra,  which  would  seem  quite  a  superfluous 
measure  in  his  case,  for  the  ubiquitous  power  of  his 
fingers  on  the  keyboard  supplies  the  place  of  another 
pair  of  hands.  One  thing  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  hard-hitting  gymnast,  this  "harmonious  black- 
smith," he  conceals  the  physical  effort  his  feats  cost 
him  with  a  placidity  of  exterior  truly  Spartan  in  its 
heroism. 

Apropos  of  Mad.  Penco's  reiingagement,  and  the 
terms  received  by  Italian  artists,  it  is  said  tliat  M. 
Calzado  had  to  submit  to  an  increase  in  that  lady's 
demands,  and  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  that 
252,000  fr.  (10,080/)  for  three  seasons  of  "seven 
months,  a  private  box  on  the  stage,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  priviliges  great  and  small.     Signor  Gardoni 


is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  tenor  ler/r^,  Mont.anaro  by 
name  whose  voice  is  said  to  be  very  fresh  and  very 
flexible.  Signor  Angelini,  wishing' to  go  to  Russia 
with  Signor  Graziani,  has  been  allowed  to  give  up 
his  engagement,  the  management  making  no  demand 
for  compensation,  which  may  be  flattering  or  other- 
wise as  a  man  may  regard  it.  Mad.  Tngliafico,  in 
her  normal  capacity  of  comprimaria,  will  form  part 
of  the  company.  I  told  you  how  Signor  Bencventano 
was  to  supply  the  place  of  Signor  Graziani,  making 
up  in  stones'  weight  of  too  solid  flesh  the  dcHcicncies 
of  the  spirit.  Not  even  his  title  of  Baron  dclla  Plana 
can,  however,  exactly  be  takenf  in  compensation  for 
the  defect  in  his  title  to  rank  as  first  barytone  in  a 
first-  rato  establi>hment. 

The  first  concert  of  the  sca.-'on  was  given  last 
■Wednesday  at  the  Tuilcrics.  Their  Imperial  Majes- 
ties do  not  seem  to  fare  much  rriore  delicately  in  their 
musical  entertainments  than  do  our  own  Sovereign 
and  consort  at  their  palace  of  Buckingham.  For 
curiosity's  sake,  I  will  transcribe  the  programme: — 
1,  Trio,  Pre  au  Clercs ;  2,  Duo,  C/iaste  Suzanne;  3 
Les  Noccs  Basques,  pastoral  scene  for  the  harmonicon 
of  Dcbain,  by  M.  Leffebvre  Wely ;  4,  Air,  Sonqe  d'- 
itne  Nu.it  d'Ete';  5,  Chorus  and  air.  La  Circassienne  ; 
6,  Quatuor,  by  Alary;  7,  Duo,  Les  Voitures  Versees; 
8,  Cantique,  Le  Domino  Noir;  9,  Variations,  les  Dia- 
nianis  de  la  Couronne;  10,  Scena,  La  Circassienne, 
M.  Alary  presided  at  the  piano,  and  the  orchestra 
was  conducted  by  M.  Tilmant.  A  chef  de  cuisine 
who  should  place  relatively  so  vulgarly  inspired  a 
carle  before  his  Imperial  master  and  mistress  as  their 
programme,  would  receive  the  Imperial  sack,  and 
most  deservedly,  nay,  would  merit  exile  to  an  Eng- 
lish club-house.  The  chef  de  7nusigue  of  the  Impe- 
rial household  is,  on  the  contrary,  "  personally 
felicitated."  His  M.ajesty's  subjects  are  either  more 
faithfully  served  by  their  music  purveyors,  or  have  a 
better  taste  which  they  impose  on  the  programme- 
maker.  For  inst.ance,  M.  Le  President  du  Senat, 
alias  M.  Troplong,  had  a  concert  the  other  day,  a 
portion  whereof  were  the  principal  scenes  from  the 
Arinide  and  Orphfy  of  Gluck,  "interpreted"  (vile 
word)  by  Mad.  Viardot.  Jlad.  Jardier  de  Maleville, 
moreover,  played  Mozart  and  Haydn  to  the  guests  of 
the  same  dignitary  of  .State.  To  go  on  with  private 
musical  entertainments — musique  de  society — let  me 
mention,  first,  that  Rossini's  "  Saturday  evenings  " 
are  brought  to  a  close — dying  most  Pesaro  swanlike 
and  melodiously.  On  one  occasion  M.  Duprez  or- 
ganised a  concert,  the  personnel  of  which  was  entirely 
composed  of  his  pupils,  his  own  daughter,  and  M. 
Vandenheuvel,  her  husband  inclusive,  and  never 
were  the  macstro's  salons  so  crowded.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  quieter  Saturilay,  when  only  four  artists 
exhibited  their  talents,  tlie  basso,  Signor  Badiali,  the 
new  tenor,  Signor  Mont.anaro,  Signor  Perelli,  and 
Signor  Bazzini,  instrumental,  executants,  to  whom 
must  be  added,  supplementarily,  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Grandval. — Musical  World. 


London. 

PiiiLHAiiJiONic  Concerts. — The  programme  on 
Monday  night  was  in  all  respects  irreproachable,  and 
in  one  instance  (we  allude  to  the  last  piece)  unusually 
interesting.     V/e  subjoin  it  in  extensio  : — 

Part  I. 

Sinfonie  in  C MoMrt 

Ario,  ^'Sombre  forct"  (Guillaume  Tell) Kossini 

Septuor  IQ  D  mioor Hummel 

Duet,  '-Com",  be  ffay''  (Freischutz) Weber 

Overture,  ''Alchymist" Spohr 

Part  II. 

Sinfonin.  in  A,  No.  7 Beethoven 

Ari;i.  "Idole  fte  m.i  vie"  (Kobert  le  Diable), .   ..Meyerbeer 

Overture  in  C  major  (MS.) Mendelssohn 

Conductor,  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett  Mus.  D. 

Still  more  worthy  of  being  dwelt  upon  was  the 
very  admirable  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  over- 
ture, v/hich  is  so  rarely  heard  that  it  came  upon  the 
ear  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, if  on  no  other,  was  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  programme.  The  history  of  this  composition, 
which  only  exists  in  manuscript,  may  not  be  general- 
ly known.  In  1833,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
visit  to  England,  Mendelssohn  was  deputed  by  the 
Philh.armonic  directors  to  write  some  pieces  for  their 
concerts.  The  result  of  this  commission,  which  re- 
fiected  the  [highest  credit  alike  on  the  judgment  and 
spirit  of  the  society,  was  the  overture  in  question 
(which,  in  consequence  of  the  prominence  of  a  par- 
ticular instrument  in  the  score,  Mendelssohn  used  to 
call  the  "Trumpet-Overture")  ;  the  scena  "Infelice," 
for  soprano,  since  abridged,  otherwise  modified,  .and 
published  ;  and  the  Second  Symphony  (in  A  major), 
now  enjoying  such  universal  celebrity  under  the  title 
of  the  Italian  symphony — a  title  invented  after  Men- 
delssohn's death,  probably  by  some  one  who  knew 
more  about  the  composer's  intentions  than  the  com- 
poser himself.      The  "Trumpet-Overture,"  although 
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n  some  passages  remindins;  us  more  of  Moziirt  than 
any  other  production  of  Monilclssolin's  pen,  is  a 
masterpiece  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word, 
and  so  delighted  every  hearer  as  to  warrant  its  repe- 
tition at  an  early  period,  when,  we  hog  leave  to  sug- 
gest, it  might  appropriately  lie  assigned  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  programme.  This,  hy  tlie  way,  is  one 
of  the  many  pieces  so  inconsistently  and  so  obstin- 
ately withlield  from  publication  by  Mendelssohn's 
executors.  Happily,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  hav- 
ing the  score  and  the  orchestral  parts  in  their  posses- 
sion, cannot  be  prevented  from  introducing  it  now 
and  then  at  their  concerts.  If  the  rest  of  Mendels- 
sohn's unpublished  compositions  are  no  weaker,  there 
is  no  conceivable  plea  for  surpressing  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  long  some  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  line  of  conduct  it  has  been  necessary  to 
pursue  with  reference  to  these  interesting  manu- 
scripts than  has  been  hitherto  vouchsafed  may  be 
afforded  by  those  from  whom  the  mnsical  world  has 
an  unquestionable  right  to  demand  it.  At  all  events, 
the  MS.  overture  on  Monday  night  was  a  wonderful 
success. 

The  Operas. —  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — Mr. 
Wallace's  Amber  Witch  has  now  been  performed 
four  times,  and,  as  we  anticipated,  with  each  repeti- 
tion, has  made  strong  headway  with  the  public.  De- 
ficient in  the  bright  and  sparkling,  and,  consequent- 
ly taking  music  of  Maritana  and  Lurline,  it  no  doubt 
disappointed  many  the  first  night  who  expected  the 
Balfiian  and  TVallachian  tune  to  prevail  everywhere. 
But  Mr.  Wallace  was  determined  this  time  to  dig  a 
little  beneath  the  surface,  and  strive  to  bring  up  a 
great  treasure  to  the  light.  That  he  has  done  so,  we 
believe.  The  Amber  Witch  is  all  to  nothing  his  best 
■work — best,  not  merely  because  it  is  more  masterly 
and  ambitious,  hut  also  because  it  is  more  melodious 
— not  perhaps  "  tuny,"  but  "  tuneful ;  "  .is  the  pub- 
lic are  beginning  to  find  out  already.  In  fact,  the 
popular  composer  of  Maritana  has  rttised  himself 
higher  than  ever  in  the  estimation  of  thinking  men 
by  his  last  opera,  and  has  converted  many  a  sceptic 
into  an  admirer.  As  we  shall  have  ne.-ct  week  to 
give  a  detail  analysis  of  the  music  in  our  review  de- 
partment, we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of 
the  opera  in  this  place,  but  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  book,  and  a  few  words  about 
the  performance. 

The  plot  of  the  Amber  Witch  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Weinhold's  welbknown  novel  of  that  name,  which 
created  so  profound  a  sensation  in  Gern-.any  many 
years  ago.  The  story  is  divided  by  Mr.  Choi-ley  into 
four  acts.  The  first  reveals  Mary,  the  Amber  Witch 
dispensing  food  and  clothing  to"  the  inhabitants  of 
Coserow  and  its  vicinity,  who  are  reduced  to  famine 
by  the  consequences  of  prolonged  and  disastrous  war 
(the  '■  Thirty  Years'  War").  She  has  inspired  both 
an  illicit  and  an  honorable  love.  The  Comm.andant 
of  the  district  (of  Usedom)  endeavors  to  cnveigle 
her  affections  through  the  tnterveniion  of  his  own 
servant  and  Mary's  jealous  rival  Elsie  ;  while  Count 
Rudiger,  who  has  saved  the  life  of  her  father,  a  vil- 
lage pastor,  woos  her  in  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and 
enlists  her  .sympathy  at  once.  The  king  being  about 
to  visit  Coserow  in  state,  Mary  is  chosen  to  present 
him  with  the  congratulations  of  his  loyal  subjects ; 
and  in  the  act  of  discharging  this  responsibility,  is 
made  aware  that  her  supposed  peasant  lover  is 
Count  Rudiger,  a  favored  courtier  of  the  monarch. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  nobleman  finds  opportunity 
to  abate  her  scruples,  and  amid  the  bustle  of  the 
cereniony,  persuades  her  to  grant  him  an  interview 
at  night.  In  the  second  act  this  interview  takes 
place,  the  scene  being  the  Streckelberg,  a  hill  sup- 
posed to  be  haunted  by  witches.  Here  Marv  had 
discovered  the  source  of  that  secret  wealth  by  means- 
of  which  she  is  enabled  to  relieve  her  famished  com- 
patriots. An  exceptional  hill,  the  Streckelberg,  con- 
tains a  vein  of  amber,  the  existence  of  which  is  only 
known  to  our  heroine,  and  which  she  gathers  and 
sells  at  market  through  the  immortality  of  her  father. 
The  meeting  of  the  lovers  leads  to  rnueh  the  same 
as  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Capulet's  garden. 
They  plight  eternal  troth,  but,  meanwhile,  have  been 
overheard  by  Elsie  and  her  confederates,  who,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  jealous  commandant,  are  devis- 
ing means  of  having  Mary  publicly  accused  of  witch- 
craft. Their  machinations  are  successful,  and  in  the 
third  act  we  find  the  unfortunate  Amber  Witch 
awaiting  her  trial  in  prison.  Her  only  plea  is  una- 
vailable, a  storm  having  completely  swept  away  the 
vein  of  amber.  The  proffered  intercession  of  the 
Commandant  being  indignantly  declined,  on  account 
of  the  unworthy  conditions  that  accompany  it,  Mary 
18  arraigned  before  the  judges,  until,  moved  in  an 
equal  degree  by  the  afHiction  of  her  father  and  the 
threat  of  torture,  she  confesses  her  guilt,  and  is  con- 
demned to  the  stake.  In  the  interval.  Count  Rudiger 
has  been  incarcerated  by  his  own  father,  who,  inform- 


ed of  his  ignoble  attachment  through  the  agency  of 
the  commandant,  is  resolved  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation at  any  cost.  The  young  lover  is  thus  de- 
tered  from  taking  steps  on  behalf  of  his  mistress  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  act — when  a  serviceable 
coup  de  theatre  makes  the  obdurate  "  heavy-parent  " 
die  of  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  instals 
Count  Rudiger  in  his  place,  as  "  M.astcr  of  Reven- 
stein,"  that  the  latter  is  enalilcd  to  "rush  to  the 
rescue."  He  ari-ives  with  a  competent  band  of  .arm- 
ed retainers  at  the  nick  of  time.  Mary  is  not  to  bo 
burnt  on  the  Streckell>erg,  the  scene  of  her  presum- 
ed transactions  with  the  evil  one,  .and  she  having  re- 
pulsed the  proffered  aid  of  the  commandant,  she  is 
at  that  instant  awaiting  her  doom.  Another  oppor- 
tune arrival,  that  of  the  king,  is  further  instrumental 
in  averting  the  catastrophe.  The  result  will  he  anti- 
cipated. M;iry  is  saved,  the  Commandant  degraded 
and  banished  ;  Elsie  dies,  as  some  interpret  it,  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  while  others,  judging 
by  the  words  which  Mr.  Chorley  has  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Commandant  —  of  poison;  and  the 
faithful  lovers  are  made  happy. 


Jfoigljfs  lonnml  of  SiTsif. 


BOSTON,  APT?IL  13.  18B1. 

5IUSIC  ijf  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  Mendelssohn's 
'  Song  of  Praise,"  (Lobgesang). 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

New  Series. 

No.  XL 

Symphonies  for  the  People.  —  Liebig. 

Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1861. 

The  last  letters  have  described  musical  oppor- 
tunities of  the  selecter  sort ;  —  the  Sinfonie  Con- 
certs of  the  Royal  Orchestra,  not  accessible  to 
the  many  :  the  Si.xteen-part  Mass  of  Grell,  not 
enjoyable  to  the  many,  even  were  it  perfect  ot 
its  kind.  Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
popular  side  of  musical  opportunity  and  culture 
herein  Berlin.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding 
at  once  to  chroniide  those  experiences  which 
have  been  worth  most,  personally,  to  the  writer, 
and  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  new  revelations 
to  bim  of  the  infinite  significantJe  of  Music  as 
unfolded  in  its  great  forms  by  great  masters ;  in- 
stead of  recalling  the  concerts  of  the  Bach-Ve- 
rein,  the  operas  of  Gluek,  the  "  Fidelio"  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  of  Schu- 
mann, the  stringed  Quartet  concerts,  &c.,  &o.,  let 
us  come  back  to  our  indefatigable  friend,  the 
people's  friend,  Liebig. 

Truly  he  is  a  great  public  musical  benefactor, 
this  same  Liebig  —  this  grey-haired  and  fatherly, 
but  yet  fresh  and  rosy-faced,  clean,  wholesome 
looking,  tranquil,  smiling,  kindly,  energetic,  self- 
possessed,  enthusiastic  gentleman,  who  for  many 
years  now,  four  times  every  week  and  more,  the 
whole  year  round,  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
well-trained  orchestra,  now  numbering  fifty  in- 
struments, discoursing  to  the  people,  —  to  men, 
women  and  children,  assembled  in  a  social,  free 
and  easy  way,  sipping  their  after-dinner  coffee, 
plying  their  knitting-needles,  or  crocheting  —  dis- 
cussing all  the  finest  Symphonies  and  Overtures 
of  Beethoven  and  all  the  masters;  —  playing  no 
trash  (at  least  no  longer  than  until  it  shall  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  trash),  but  only  the  noble 
and  immortal  tone-poems,  the  true  works  of  ge- 
nius. For  the  people,  I  say  ;  for  the  price  of 
admission  to  such  luxury,  such  refining  education 
of  the  taste,  such  opening  of  genial  springs  of 
inspiration  amid  the  dull  and  slavish  routine  of 
most  lives,  is  a  mere  song  • — ■  three  silver  groschen, 
or  say  seven  and  a  half  cents.     {Five  groschen 


for  a  sinr/Je  admission).  He  takes  the  people  as 
he  finds  them ;  docs  not  a.sk  the  mountain  to  come 
to  Mahomet,  but  brings  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
to  them,  into  their  social  haunts,  as  they  take 
their  cofl'ee  (and  their  cigar),  "  their  custom  of 
an  afternoon."  The  little  that  they  pay  more 
for  the  music,  is  scarce  worth  considering. 

Liebig  is  a  musical  Providence  to  the  Berliners 
and  Berlincrinncn.  Without  him,  how  would 
they  (the  general  public,  I  mean)  get  any  chance 
to  hear  a  Symphony  ?  The  concerts  of  the 
Royal  Orchestra,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Sinfonie 
Concerts,  par  excellence,  are  a  very  aristocratic 
and  exclusive  institution.  The  hall  is  small,  and 
nearly  all  the  tickets  are  held,  and  even  handed 
down  as  heirlooms,  in  favored  families.  All  the 
other  evenings  of  the  week,  that  orchestra  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Royal  Opera,  and  not  available  for 
concerts.  Part  of  the  charm,  to  the  favored  few 
in  the  Sinfonie  Concerts,  lies  probably  in  their 
very  exclusiveness.  Let  them  rejoice  in  their 
brilliant  chandelier  light,  multiplied  in  costly 
mirrors  ;  we  of  the  humbler  sort  can  richly  afFord 
not  to  envy  them  ;  for  does  not  Liebig  flood  us 
with  whole  skies  full  of  unobstructed  musical  sun- 
shine !  They  get  perhaps  a  dozen  Symphonies  in 
the  course  of  a  year ;  we  get  some  hundreds,  if 
we  are  constant  to  our  Liebig. 

And  this  is  not  his  only  service.  Music  in 
Berlin  has  still  another  cause  for  gratitude  to 
Liebig.  He  furnishes  the  orchestra  for  most  of 
the  great  performances  of  choir  and  orchestra 
combined.  What  would  the  Sing-Akademie, 
what  would  the  Baeh-Verein,  the  Stern'sche  Ge- 
sangverein,  and  the  other  important  societies  do 
without  bim  ?  Where  would  they  go  for  such 
an  orchestra '?  Neither  of  them  could  afford  to 
keep  one  of  its  own ;  and  one  picked  up  for  the 
occasion  could  not  answer  so  well.  But  if  there 
is  to  be  an  oratorio  of  Handel,  or  the  Paulus  of 
Mendelssohn,  brought  out  by  the  Academy ;  or 
the  Passion  music  and  the  great  Cantatas  of 
Bach  by  the  Bach-Verein  ;  or  Schumann's  ''  Par- 
adise and  the  Peri,"  or  Bach's  great  Blass,  by 
Stern's  Society,  —  why,  there  stands  Liebig  ready 
with  his  orchestra  of  fifty,  all  trained  to  hand, 
kept  in  continual  practice  the  year  round,  like 
any  regiment  of  the  Prussian  army,  all  accustomed 
to  one  another,  all  familiar  with  the  whole  reper- 
toire of  classical  composers.  He  also,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  equal  standing,  to  show  himself 
ehenhilrtig  (as  the  Germans  say),  or  equal-born, 
with  regular  kapellmeisters,  gives  in  the  winter  a 
selecter  series  of  Sinfonie  Concerts  in  the  hall  of 
the  Sing-Akademie,  which  differ  from  the  others 
only  in  the  higher  admission  fee,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  cigars  and  coffee  —  the  programmes  be- 
ing not  a  whit  better.  Our  business  now  is  with 
the  cheap  concerts. 

Here  are  data  from  which  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  and  variety  of  fine  orchestral  mu- 
sic, which  Liebig  brings  within  the  reach  of  every 
music-lover,  during  every  year,  in  Berlin.  I 
have  before  me  the  programmes  of  thirty-four  of 
these  concerts,  the  whole  or  parts  of  which  I  have 
heard,  since  the  second  week  in  November. 
And  this  by  no  means  includes  all  the  concerts 
that  were  given.  Allowing  for  the  three  weeks 
of  total  abstinence  from  concerts  during  the  period 
of  public  mourning  after  the  death  of  the  king  in 
January,  they  represent  about  as  much  as  one 
man  could  well  find  time  or  appetite  to  hear  out 
of  three  month's  worth  of  Liebig's  performances. 
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Each  programme,  as  a  general  rule,  contains  two 
Symphonies,  three  Overtures,  and  some  other 
piece,  besides  commonly  some  favorite  tit-bit  of 
the  public  thrown  in  for  an  encore.  The  thirty- 
four  programmes  show  the  following 

Symphonies. 

Emanuel  Bach.     No.  1,  (twice  played). 

Haydn.  Nos.  7;  12  (in  D)  ;  1.3  ("C)  ;  14  (D) ; 
15  (Bfiat),  twice;  16  (Eflat);  17  (E  flat)  ;  19  (C)  ; 
21  (E  flat),  twice;  28  (A),  twice;  and  the  Military 
Svmplionv  (twice). 

'Mozar't.  No.  1  (in  D)  ;  3  (E  flat) ;  5  (D)  ;  10 
(C),  not  the  "Jupiter";  11  (B  flat);  12  (G)  ;  13 
(G  minor),  twice  ;  14  (D) ;  15  (E  flat) ;  and  "  Jupi- 
ter "  in  C 

Beethoven.  No.s.  1  (in  C),  three  times  ;  2(D), 
three  times;  3  (Eroica)  ;  4  (B  flat)  ;  5  (C  minor) 
three  times  ;  6  (Pastorale)  ;  7  (A),  twice;  8  (F),  4 
times  ;  9  (without  the  chorus). 

Weber.     Sinf.  No.  1  (in  C). 

EoMBEKG.  In  E  fiat  major  (twice)  ;  Trauer  Sin 
fonie. 

Mendelssohn.  In  A  minor  ("  Scotch  "),  twice  ; 
in  A  major  ("Italian");  early  Sinf.  in  C  minor; 
Lohgesang. 

Schumann.    No.  3  (in  E  flat),  three  times. 

DoKN.     Sinf.  in  F  major,  twice. 

Ulrich.     In  B  minor. 

L.  Maorer.    In  F  minor. 

A.  Fischer.    In  A  major,  twice. 

Overtures. 

Glbck.     Alceste  ;  Iphigenia  in  Aulis. 

Haydn.     Introd.  to  "  Creation." 

Mozart.  Zauberflote,  (twice)  ;  Titus ;  Idome- 
neo  ;  VilLanella  rapita  ;  Don  Juan,  (twice). 

Beethoven.  Egmont  (3  times)  ;  Leonora,  No. 
1  (twice).  No.  2  (three  times).  No.  3  (twice) ;  Fidelio 
(twice)  ;  Coriolan  (three  times)  ;  Men  of  Prome- 
theus. 

Weber.  Oberon  (three times);  Euryanthe  (twice); 
Freyschiitz  (twice)  ;  Jubilee  (twice). 

Spontini.     Die  Vestalin  ;  Olympia. 

Cherdbini.     Lodoiska  (twice)  ;  Anacreon. 

RiGHiNi.     Armida. 

Abt  Vogel.     Deraophoon. 

Spohr.     Jessonda  (twice)  ;  Faust  (three  times). 

Mehdl.     Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 

BoiELDiEU.  La  Dame  Blanche  (twice)  ;  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  (twice). 

Rossini.  William  Tell  (twice)  ;  La  Gazza  La- 
dra  (twice). 

Onslow.     Der  Hausirer  (the  pedlar). 

Mendelssohn.  Midsummer  Nif^ht's  Dream  (3 
times);  Ruy  Bias  (twice);  Athalia;  Hebriden 
(twice)  ;  Paulus ;  Antigone. 

Schumann.     Genoveva;  Manfred. 

Gade.     Echoes  from  Ossian. 

Lindpaintner.     Faust  (twice). 

NicoLAi.     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Wagner.  Tannhauser;  Introduction  to  "Lo- 
hengrin "  (twice). 

RiETZ.     Concert  Overture. 

Urban.     Concert  Overture. 

Marie  Moody.  Cone.  Overture,  No.  1  ;  Do., 
No.  2  ;  Do.,  No.  3  ("  Lear  and  Cordelia  "). 

WuERST.     Ein  Mahrchen  (Fairy  Legend). 

Deppe.     Don  Carlos  (twice). 

Rehbaum.     Dornroschen. 

Mejo.  On  the  Choral :  "  Ach,  bleib'  mit  deiner 
Gnade." 

ScHCLz.    Faust. 

G.  ViERLiNG.     Im  Friihiing  (twice). 

Taubert.  Fest  Overture  (three  times)  ;  Blue 
Beard  (three  times). 

Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

Beethoven.  The  entire  "  Egmont  "  music  (en- 
tr'actes, &c.)  (twice).  Andante  from  Sonata  in  A, 
(arranged  for  orchestra).  Turkish  March,  from 
"  Ruins  of  Athens."  Septuor,  entire,  in  original 
form.  "  Adelaide,"  for  Orchestra.  Adagio  from 
9th  Symphony.  Scherzo,  do.  First  movement,  do. 
Romanza  in  F,  (violin  and  orchestra.  Parts  of  the 
Choral  Fantasia  (twice). 

Mozart.  "  Die  Dorfmusikanter;,"  Comic  Sextet 
(twice).  Fantasia  and  Sonate,  in  C  minor,  arranged 
(three  times).  Finale  to  Zauberflote.  Finales  to 
both  acts  of  Don  Juan  (twice). 

Wagner.  Procession  of  women  from  Lohengrin. 
Song  from  Tannhauser.  Bridal  Chorus,  from  Lohen- 
grin. 

Handel.     Pastoral  Symphony,  from  "  Messi.ih." 

Mendelssohn.  Scherzo  from  Sowmernachtstraum. 
Finale  to  Lorelei.  Spring  Song,  arranged  for  orches 
tra  (a  dozen  times). 

Gounod.  Bach's  first  Prelude  with  modern  mel- 
ody (repeatedly). 


Abt  Vogler.     Andante  from  Symphony  (twice). 

Weber.  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  arranged  by 
Berlioz  (repeatedly). 

Schumann.  Chorus  from  "  Paradise  and  Pen," 
arranged  for  orchestra. 

Rossini.     Cujns  animam,  for  orchestra. 

Prince  Radziwill.     Clioruses  to  "  Faust." 

Meyerbeer.     Scliiller  March  (twice). 

This  is  a  mere  catalogue,  to  be  sure.  But  ev- 
ery musical  person  will  find  it  significant.  It 
contains  all  the  best  and  well  known  Symphonies 
of  the  four  great  Symphonic  masters,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Mendel.ssohn,  besides 
many  of  their  works  which  elsewhere  seldom  or 
never  find  their  way  now  into  public  performance. 
It  contains  pretty  copious  and  varied  specimens 
of  other  writers  in  this  form,  both  of  the  most 
modem,  and  of  older  ones  which  have  chiefly  a 
historical  interest.  In  the  overtures  and  other 
important  works  of  the  same  composers,  it  is 
equally  rich.  Is  there  another  city  in  the  world 
where  so  much  as  a  tithe  of  all  this  is  accessible, 
in  any  three  months,  or  three  years,  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  music-loving  people  ?  Is  not  this  a 
privilege,  in  respect  to  culture,  to  refining  influ- 
ences and  cheerful  opportunities,  to  be  envied? 
Truly  in  this  respect  the  Berliners  are  a  favored 
people,  although  they  lack  some  great  advantages 
of  our  free  land  too  precious  to  be  exchanged  even 
for  Art  and  Music,  —  advantages,  however,  of 
which  we  ourselves  shall  never  know  the  real 
value,  and  never  be  quite  secured  in  their  contin- 
uance, until  they  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with 
these. 

But  here  time  cuts  me  short.     I  wish  to 

notice  more  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
Liebig  makes  up  his  programmes.  D. 


Italian  Opera- 

The  troupe  of  the  "  Associated  Artists  "  has  left 
us  after  a  prosperous  season  of  four  weeks,  in  which, 
we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  curious  and  well  in- 
formed in  such  statistics,  their  receipts  amounted  to 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  leaving  them  a  clear 
profit  of  six  thousand,  after  paying  full  salaries  to 
the  members  of  the  company.  A  goodly  return  for 
performances  often  given  during  storms  of  unusual 
severity. 

Don  Giovanni  was  given  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  to  a  full  house.  Mad.  Colson  was  the  Donna 
Anna,  of  course,  and  sang  it  admirably,  giving  with 
much  fine  effect  the  generally  omitted  air,  Non  mi 
dir.  We  have  heard  many  good  Donna  Annas  here, 
and  Mad.  Colson  will  boar  the  comparison  with  any 
of  them.  Stigelli  was  the  Don  Ottavio  and  sang 
7/  mio  tesoro  finely,  hut  the  insipid  lover  of  Donna 
Anna  is  no  congenial  character  for  him,  and  beyond 
the  beautiful  song  he  finds  little  scope  in  the  part  for 
his  best  eflTorts.  Miss  Phillifps  was  the  Zerlina  of 
the  evening,  and  gave  the  music  better  than  we  should 
have  supposed  the  natural  range  of  her  voice  would 
have  permitted  her,  singing  with  tastejand  discretion, 
and  we  need  not  say,  acting  the  part  eflFectively  and 
in  good  taste.  Perhaps,  her  Zerlina  was  scarcely 
simple  enough  for  Mozart's  little  peasant  girl,  who 
listens  at  one  moment  to  the  artful  flatteries  of  Don 
Juan  and  the  next  weeps  over  the  piteous  tale  of 
Masetto,  hardly  knowing  what  she  is  about  in  either 
case,  her  foolish  bead  completely  turned  by  the  soft 
words  of  either.  Miss  Hinckley,  we  were  told  by  the 
bills,  kindly  consented  to  assume  the  part  of  Donna 
Elvira  !  A  wonderful  condescension  indeed  !  What 
is  art  coming  to,  if  it  is  blazoned  as  a  favor  on  the 
part  of  a  young  singer,  to  be  willing  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  this  immortal  work  of  Mozart.  Is  it  not  the 
artist  who  is  honored  by  being  thought  capable  of 
filling  it,  and  is  it  not  a  worthy  ol)ject  of  ambition 
for  anij  singer  to  aid  in  giving  completeness  and  due 
effect  to  the  production  of  this  masterpiece?  Miss 
Hinckley  did  it  very  well,  perhaps  as  well  as  any  of 
her  predecessors  in  the  character.  Ferri  was  a 
fair  Don  Giovanni,  and  SusiNi  an  amusing  Lepor- 
ello,  singing  some  things  very  well,  being  in  better 
voice  than  usual.  The  whole  performance  was  a 
reasonably  satisfactgry  one,  the  parts  being  equally 
balanced  and  intelligently  supported. 

The  Barber  was  given  on  Thursday  instead  of 
Moses  which  had  been  promised,  the  change  of  opera. 


of  course  making  a  thin  house.  The  performance 
was  a  lively  merry  one,  as  it  generally  is,  the  artists 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  fun  as  well  as  the  music,  and 
to  enter  into  it  with  a  zest  that  is  apt  to  hurry  them 
a  little  beyond  due  bounds.  Ferri  was  the  Figaro 
and  a  very  satisfactory  one.  Brignoli,  Susini 
and  Eaeili  taking  the  Count,  Bartolo  and 
Basilio,  and  all  very  effectively.  Miss  Hinckley 
was  the  Rosina,  and  acquitted  herself  with  much 
credit.  She  sang  the  Una  voce,  in  very  good  style  and 
introduced  a  brilliant  bravura  waltz  in  the  smging 
lesson,  which  she  sang  finely,  being  enthusiastically 
applauded  and  obliged  to  repeat  it.  She  entered 
with  spirit  into  the  comedy,  and  the  whole  perform- 
ance, in  spite  of  some  imperfections  and  a  little  ex- 
cess of  fun  at  times,  was  on  the  whole  a  very  enjoya- 
ble and  pleasant  one. 

L  Puritani  was  sung  on  Friday  and  Miss  Kellogg 
attempted  a  hold  and  not  altogether  successful  ex- 
periment in  venturing  to  assume  the  role  of  Elvira. 
This  part  in  which  the  memory  of  Grisi  is  stUl  so 
fresh,  is  one  that  requires  more  maturely  developed 
powers  than  those  of  our  young  prima  donna,  to  ren 
der  with  proper  effect.  She  did  some  things  well, 
nevertheless.  Son  Vergine  vezzosa,  was  sung  with 
brilliant  execution  being  warmly  applauded,  and 
rewarded  by  the  customary  tribute  of  bouquets.  But 
as  a  whole,  she  did  not  make  a  marked  impression  in 
this  character,  and  will  never  he  recollected  in  it  or 
identified  with  it  as  she  may  be  with  Linda  or  even  La 
Sonnambula.  Very  much  too,  of  the  music  was 
omitted,  probably  to  adapt  it  to  her  powers  of  execu- 
tion or  endurance.  With  this  we  have  fault  to  find. 
A  true  artist  should  not,  would  not  attempt  a  great 
part  in  this  skeleton  fashion,  giving  only  sparkling 
morceaux  and  cutting  other  parts  vitally  essential  to 
the  dramatic  unity  of  the  plot.  Better  not  soar  so 
high  till  the  wings  are  strong  enough  to  complete  the 
flight,  so  will  the  artist  be  safe  alike  from  the  perils  of 
falling  from  the  dizzy  height  and  from  being  touched 
by  the  shafts  that  are  levelled  by  critics  on  every 
side.  Brignoli  sang  in  his  usual  fauUless  manner 
and  Ferri  and  Susini  well  represented  the  Puritan 
colonels,  exciting  the  accustomed  popular  enthusiasm 
bv  their  spirited  singing  of  the  famous  Suoni  la 
tromba.  The  important  part  of  the  Queen  Henrietta, 
in  the  hands  of  Mad.  Avogadro,  was  worse  than  no- 
thing. Here  was  another  opportunity  for  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  troupe  who  ivere  competent,  to  show 
a  true  artistic  ambition  by  filling  the  part,  thus  aiding 
to  give  a  complete  and  wortliy  representation  of  a 
a  great  work.  When  shall  we"havc  singers  who  are 
als'o  true  artists,  who  so  love  their  art  as  to  be  ivil- 
ling  at  times  to  assume  a  place  a  little  lower  than  the 
hio'hest,  for  the  honor  of  Art  ? 

La  Jiiive  was  performed  for  the  fourth  time  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  being  the  last  performance  of 
the  season.  We  need  not  say  that  we  enjoyed  this 
additional  chance  of  hearing  this  opera.  The  only 
change  was  the  substitution  of  Lotti  for  Scola,  in  the 
part  of  Leopoldo ;  a  somewhat  smaller  man  with  a 
somewhat  larger  voice  than  his  predecessor.  The 
music  written  for  this  character  demands  a  first- 
class  tenor,  and  the  dramatic  importance  of  the  part 
is  very  great.  We  could  not  but  wisli  to  hear 
Brignoli  in  the  part,  and  speculate  what  Stigelli 
might  not  m.ake  of  it,  were  he  Leopoldo  and  not 
the  Jew.  With  such  a  voice  as  either  of  these  dn 
this  part,  what  a  fine  cast  we  should  have  had  of  La 
Juive.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  such  good  fortune  as 
to  see  two  such  tenors  singing  tocether  in  the  same 
opera.  Here  is  the  chance.  When  will  Signer 
Brignoli  improve  it  •?  The  orchestra  was  reduced  to 
its  usual  size,  at  this  performance,  and  the  opera  was 
given  almost  complete,  with  such  short  pauses  be- 
tween the  acts  that  it  was  compressed  into  three 
hours. 

So  ends  a  season  of  Italian  opera  very  pleasant  to 
the  hearers,  and  very  creditable  to  the  arti-ts.  They 
have  given  us  two  liew  operas  of  great  interest,  two 
native  prima  donnas  of  great  promise  and  good  per- 
formance, who  will  bo  remembered  here  with  pleas- 
ure and  have  left  a  decided  impression  of  unusual 
talent  upon  the  audiences  who  have  beard  them. 
They  will  always  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  They 
have  had  another  prima  donna.  Mad.  Colson,  of 
long  acknowledged  talent  and  a  reputadon  that  in- 
creases with  every  effort  that  she  makes ;  two  rival 
tenors,   each  unrivalled  in  their  way,  a  contralto,  a 
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Boston  frill,  wlio  is  not.  without  honor  in  her  own 
city  but  nhvuys  gladly  wfU'omed,  not  only  esteemed 
for  lier  talent  as  an  artist  lint  respected  for  her  excel- 
lent private  character.  Add  to  these  such  voices  as 
those  of  Ferri  and  Susini,  and  we  must  confess  to 
having  licen  favored  witli  a  troupe  of  unusual  talent. 
Signor  Muzio,  the  conductor,  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  is  entitled  to  be  honorably  mentioned  in  a 
review  of  the  season.  The  business  manaijement 
lias  been  well  conducted,  as  is  evinced  by  the  pecuni- 
ary snccess  of  the  troupe  and  the  comparatively  few 
disappointments  of  any  kind  that  the  public  has  suf- 
fered durini;  the  season.  If  the  company  had  done 
some  tbirifjs  in  the  way  we  have  sng-gested  they  lui'ijlil 
have  been  done,  wo  should  have  little  foult  to  find. 

Organ  Concert. 

The  Organ  Concert  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Fast- 
day,  g-iven  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  came  too  late 
to  receive  a  notice  in  our  last  week's  issue.     Here  is 

the  programme  : 

Part  Fmsr. 

1.  Grand  Sonata  in  F  minor,  (Op.  6.5.  No.  1.) Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whitinpc. 

2.  Cliorus;  Mighty  Jehovah.  ■'  Lucrezia  Borgia  ". . .  .Donizetti 

Boivdoin  St.  Choir. 

q    in  Or^an  Fugue  in  G  minor Baeh 

\b  Overture,  "  Oberon  " Von  Weber 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting, 

4    Chorus,  Joy  is  over.  '■  [jucrezia  Bori^ia  " Donizetti 

r.owdoin  St.  Choir. 

5.  Fantasia  for  Organ  iu  B  minor G.  E.  Whiting 

Part  Second. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  (Op,  37,  No.  1.) 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting. 

2.  Chorus,  The  Regatta.  '' Lucretia  Borgia  " Donizetti 

Bowdoin  St.  Choir. 

q    (  a  Variations  on  "  God  save  the  Queen  " Rink 

I  6  Andante  from  Mendelssolin's  4th  (Italian  Symphony. 
Mr.  Geo.  E    Whiting. 

4.  Chorus.  Father  in  Heaven,  "  Masaniello  " Auber 

Bowdoin  St.  Choir. 

5.  Overture,  "  Guillaume  Tell,"  (by  request) Rossini 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  a  very  3'oung  man  and  is  said  to 
have  studied  by  himself  with  the  exception  latterly 
of  a  short  course  of  instruction.  If  so  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  dared  to  attack  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  that  above.  The  word  "  attack  "  seems 
exactly  to  express  his  style  of  playing,  indeed  a  mu- 
sical friend  who  sat  by  our  side  would  fervently  ejac- 
ulate at  the  close  of  each  piece  "  tremendous  execu- 
tion !  "  He  is  a  very  nervous  man,  evidently,  and 
his  nervousness  crept  into  hjs  performance,  more  evi- 
dent in  the  fugue  perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  which  as 
he  played  it  was  a  grand  rush,  the  time  all  too  fast 
and  conseriuently  one  tone  hard  on  the  heels  of 
another.  The  movement  of  afugne  should  certainly 
be  clear  and  distinct,  preserving  a  certain  dignity  in 
its  greatest  haste. 

We  are  certainly  right  in  supposing  that  the  test 
of  an  overture  upon  the  organ,  is  successful  imitation 
of  the  orchestra.  The  organ  has  the  materials,  as 
many  of  its  stops  are  voiced  expressly  to  imitate  the 
orchestra,  truly  instrumental.  Mr.  Whiting's  over- 
tures, by  this  standard,  fell  short,  he  did  not  make 
good  use  of  his  materials,  and  we  missed  that  perfect 
connection  between  the  passages  so  satisfying  in  a 
superior  orchestra  ;  there  was  too  much  patchwork. 
However,  Mr.  Whiting  is  a  most  promising  musician 
and  in  his  Fantasia  he  was  very  successful.  It  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  making  it  truly  original.  Many 
of  these  compositions  are  original  only  in  virtue  of 
their  want  of  character.  The  choruses  were  only 
well  rendered,  showing  faithful  drill,  but  needing 
sadly  the  electrifying  influence  of  a  resolute  baton. 
There  was  an  unpleasant  see-saw  in  the  time  between 
the  organ  and  chorus  in  tlie  first  pieces.  However, 
the  audience  were  delighted,  either  with  the  music  or 
the  swift  heels  of  the  organist,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  complain. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Ball  gave  his  annual  concert  last  Tues- 
day exening,  at  the  School-street  Church.  Beside 
his  quartette,  he  had  the  volunteered  assistance  of  a 
numlier  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are 
his  pupils.  The  church  was  well  filled,  and  the 
programme,  which  consisted  of  choruses,  part  songs, 
solos,  &c.,  was  quite  creditably  performed,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  amateur  talent.  Some  of  the  solos 
deserve  particular  mention,  but  we  have  not  space. 
Mr.  Ball  was  agreealily  surprised  at  the  close  of  the 
concert,  by  the  gift  of  a  valuable  diamond  pin,  from 
his  pupils. 


Cambkidge. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
are  to  conclude  their  series  of  parlor  concerts  in  this 
place  by  a  public  concert  in  Lyceum  Hall,  on  Friday, 
April  i9th,  and  will  give  Beethoven's  Septette  and 
Schubert's  Octette,  on  their  programme.  Our  Cam- 
bridge readers  should  not  forget  this  concert, 


The  I'olyhymnia,  a  vocal  organization  consisting 
of  boj's  and  men  from  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
choir  gave  a  well  attended  concert  at  Williams'  Hall, 
on  Fast  Day  eve.  The  programme  comprised  a 
variety  of  sacred  and  secular  music.  Among  the 
former  were  some  of  the  fine  old  English  Anthems. 
These  pieces  were  sung  correctly  but  without  anima- 
tion and  suffered  much  from  a  too  heavy  organ-ac 
companiment.  Occasionally  only,  we  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  heavenly  tone-body  of  the  boys'  voices.  To 
our  taste  the  merest  outline  of  an  accompaniment 
would  liave  sufficed.  The  boys  did  not  need  any 
support  from  the  organ  ;  they  came  in  promptly  and 
firmly  as  well  as  true  in  pitch.  Tliis  cliorus  nii^Mit 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  bringing  to  our  hearing 
part  of  the  Berlin  Dom-Chor's  repertoire  of  pieces. 
Love  songs  of  which  the  second  part  had  some,  are  of 
doubtful  propriety  for  boy's  voices,  whose  tone-color 
very  naturally  lacks  that  warmth  which  is  necessary 
to  portray  emotions  of  the  heart. 

Uliisitiil  Corrtspnhitce. 

Pauls,  March  29,1861. — All  the  scenic  display 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  the  preparations  that  had  lasted 
for  six  months,  the  cooperation  of  the  best  artists 
could  not  ensure  the  success  of  Tannhauser.  On 
the  evening  of  the  first  representation  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  failure  was  real  or  only  ap- 
parent. The  very  novelty  of  the  performance  elicited 
a  degree  of  attention  which  prevented  the  full  ex- 
plosion of  the  discontented.  Ulterior  performances 
the  piece  however,  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  still  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  success  on  the  first  evening. 

Wagner  attacks  in  every  portion  of  his  work  what 
he  styles  the  conventional  rules  of  the  Italian  opera. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  admirers  and  upholders  of 
system  had  not  calculated  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  musical  critics  of  the  capital.  Indeed  Wagner 
has  always  made  light  of  the  opinions  of  the  press. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  in  one  of  his  theoreti- 
cal works  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  prejudged 
by  the  writers  of  the  mns\ca\  feijiUdons.  It  is  to  the 
public  he  appeals,  "that  public  whose  taste  has  not 
been  altogether  corrupted  by  Italian  melody."  The 
Paris  public  must  in  Mr.  Wagner's  opinion  now,  he 
as  corrupted  in  taste  as  the  Paris  critics,  for  it  has 
judged  his  Tannhauser  with  even  less  respect.  The 
press  had  praised  certain  passages  of  the  work  at 
least,  these  very  passages  were  received  with  hisses 
and  interrupted  at  the  second  representation. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  now  that  the  work  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  tumult  was  so  great  last  Sunday 
that  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  some  repre" 
sentative  of  police  authority  would  make  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  requesting  the  public,  in  that  polite 
way  which  is  in  order  in  France,  to  desist  from  any 
manifestation  of  satisfaction.  The  presence  of  the 
Emperor  is  generally  all  sufficient  to  keep  the  most 
turliulent  audience  within  bounds.  In  this  case  it 
was  not  so.  Although  he  himself  gave  the  signal  of 
applause,  that  applause  was  immediately  met  by 
hisses  and  occasionally  hy  works  little  compliment- 
ary to  those  who  seemed  to  conform  to  the  Imperial 
taste.  On  the  second  evening  when  the  applauders 
and  hissers  were  about  divided,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  the  Emperor  appeared  in  his  box.  All 
who  saw  him  make  his  appearance  immediately 
turned  and  applauded.  Those  on  the  same  side  of 
the  house  as  the  Imperial  loge  not  comprehending 
the  cause  of  the  increased  applause  made  a  counter 
demonstration.  It  w.as  several  minutes  before  the 
tumult  could  be  appeased.  Such  scenes  were  renew- 
ed several  times.  The  orchestra,  the  actors  f.iund 
favor  with  the  public.  It  was  the  composer  himself 
on  whom  the  dissatisfaction  seemed  to  concentrate. 
Once   Niemann,   who   personated    the   character  of 


Tannliiinscr  throw  up  his  arms  and  and  stopped  as 
if  begging  the  audience  for  silence.  This  action  was 
mot  by  unequivocal  marks  of  encouragement  for  the 
artist.  Nothing  but  the  music  itself  was  the  subject 
of  disapproliation. 

The  (ailure  of  the  Tannhauser  may  be  better   ap- 
preciated from  a  few  citations.     The  gener.al  spirit  of 
criticism  may  bo  inferred   from  the  following    speci 
men.     It  is  Fiorcntino  who  writes. 

"People  imagine  that  an  imperturable  assurance  is 
sufficient  to  impose  one's  self  upon  a  public  the  most 
railing,  skeptical  and  keen-sighted  in  the  world. 
There  were  the  other  evening  at  the  opera  twen. 
ty  French  composei-s  who  each  have  written 
works  superior  to  anything  Mr.  Wagner  has  ever 
done,  and  it  is  in  presence  of  these  masters  he  comes 
and  erects  himself  into  an  inspired  reformer,  an  in- 
fallible genius." 

Little  enough  is  said  about  the  music,  perhaps 
these  gentlemen  whom  the  composer  seems  to  have 
treated  with  little  deference  do  not  deem  it  worthy  of 
criticism  but  only  of  .abuse.  This  they  give  plenti- 
fully. And  the  legend,  the  plot,  even  they  cannot 
digest. 

"The  legend  of  Tannhiiuseris  popular  in  Germany. 
The  celebrated  Tieck  has  converted  it  into  a  tale 
which  we  are  told  is  taught  to  children.  Happy 
young  German  intellects  that  arc  fit  from  the  cradle 
for  such  heavy  food  !" 

Without  wishing  to  defend  Wagner's  system  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  injustice,  the  shi\I- 
lowness,  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  spirit  that 
has  called  forth  the  majority  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  current  in  the  Paris  picss  respecting  a 
work  which  if  it  deserve  nothing  more,  deserves  at 
least  a  serious  refutation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  constructed. 

We  may  expect  soon  a  parody  of  the  piece  by 
Delacour  and  Lamhcrt-Thiboust.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Varieties  under  the  title  of  Ya  mein 
TIcrr.  A  large  caricature  in  one  of  the  weekly 
papers  represents  a  bard  accompanying  his  song  with 
a  harp,  his  hearers  falling  asleep  about  him.  Be- 
neath are  the  words,  "  Germany  still  uneasy  in  the 
possession  of  her  Rhine-provinces  sends  the  Tann- 
hauser to  Paris  to  put  the  French  asleep." 

Of  the  new  pieces  of  the  last  fortnight  may  be 
mentionerl  :  At  the  Odeon  Le  ,/oloii.r  dn  Puxni  by 
M.  Scholl ;  at  the  Palais  Koyal  Arretons  les  friiis  ;  at 
the  Gaife,  La  Fille  dc^  chijfonmers  a  melodrama  by 
Anicct  Bourgeois  and  Dague  ;  at  the  Bouffes-Paris- 
iens,  Le  Pont  de^  Soufu'rs,  opera  bonffo  in  two  acts 
by  Cre'mienx  and  Hale'vy,  music  by  OfiTenbach.  At 
the  Vaudeville  La  fomme  est  trouhlie  by  Dumanoir 
and  de  Courcelles. 

At  the  Gymnase  a  beautiful  little  Vaudeville  was 
represented  last  week.  It  is  entitled  Les  Tremhleiirs, 
and  is  written  by  Dumanoir  and  Clairville.  The 
hero  Monsieur  Bruneau  trembles  constantly  at  the 
political  state  of  affairs.  He  scents  war,  revolution, 
invasion  in  every  breeze.  He  never  firils  to  read 
the  journals  which  by  their  detailed  accounts  of  in- 
surrections, and  disatisfactions  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope render  his  nights  sleepless.  The  piece  is  full 
of  pointed  couplets  which  applying  well  to  the  pres- 
ent are  received  with  great  applause. 

At  the  Italian  Opera  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Fujaro  was 
given  last  week. 

The  reception  of  the  new  ballet  by  Dcrley  .and 
Petitpa  at  the  Grand  Opera  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  'Tannhauser.  Grnziosn  was  composed  expressly 
to  show  the  power  of  Mme.  Ferraris  in  its  fullest 
relief. 

It  was  on  Monday  last,  March  25,  that  Madame 
Ristori  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  theatre  of 
the  Odeon  in  the  new  piece  of  Ernest  Legouve'  La 
Madone  de  I'  Art.  Having  been  unable  to  witness 
this  performance  I  shall  in  a  future  letter  revert  to 
this  great  Italian  artist  who  now  presents  herself  be- 
fore the  French  public  acting  in  a  language  not  her 
own. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  M.  Legouve'  was  inspir- 
ed by  Mad.  Ristori  herself.  The  subject  is  the  love 
of  a  German  prince  for  a  great  tragic  actress  Beatrix. 
His'rank  is  an  unsurmountablo  barrier  to  their  union. 
"I  love  you  but  never  will  be  your  mistress,"  is  the 
declaration  of  Beatrix,  who  henceforth  has  no  other 
love  but  art.  The  moral  aim  of  the  piece  is  to  show 
how  really  great  genius  is  when  it  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  virtue.  To-day  being  Good  Friday,  all 
the  theatres  of  the  capital  are  closed.  F.  B. 
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PiTTSFiELD,  April  3,  1861.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  scvei-est  sno«'  storm  tliat  over  descended  from 
April  skies,  a  select  company  were  assemlilcd  last 
evening  at  a  "  soiiiJe  music-ale  "  given  here  by  the 
pwpils  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute.  Had 
you  been  present,  Mr.  Editor,  I  doubt  not  you  would 
agree  witli  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  performances 
were  as  well  worthy  of  being  styled  a  "Grand  vocal 
and  instrumental  concert,"  as  many  given  under  that 
name  in  our  cities.  I  send  you  a  programme,  by 
which  you  will  see  that  the  pieces  performed  were 
indeed  worthy  of  artists,  and  were  such  as  those  who 
are  ambitious  to  enter  the  heaven  of  the  Tone-art, 
and  realise  all  its  glorious  wonders,  will  appreciate 
and  enjoy. 

Part  I. 

1.  Overture— Guillaume  Tell Eossini 

Misses  Juli.a  C.  Clark  and  Harriet  A.  Hall. 

2.  Sootch  Ballad 

Miss   Helen   Macgregor. 

3.  Polonaise— Op.  26 Chopin 

Miss  S.  Louise  Monroe. 

4.  Terzetto— '-Era. Stella  del  mattino'' Mercadante 

Misses  McGreggor,  Clark  and  Hall. 

5.  Rondo    Caprircioso Mendelssohn 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Merrill. 

6.  Aria — "Dove  sono'' Mozart 

Miss  S.  L.  Munroe. 

7.  Moonlight  sonata Beethoven 

Miss  H    Macgregor. 

P-\RT  II. 

8.  Grand  Duo— Op.  114 V.  Schubert 

Misses  S.  L.  Monroe  and  E.  1".  Merrill. 

A  taste  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  sadness  of  Chopin, 
of  the  weird  and  faii-y-like  harmonies  of  Mendels- 
sohn, one  of  the  noblest  of  Mozart's  melodies,  the 
wonderful  sonata  of  Beethoven,  so  gentle  and  so  sad 
in  its  beginning,  so  overwhelming  the  astonished 
listener,  as  it  proceeds  in  its  wild  movement; — and 
then,  how  can  I  do  justice  to  that  "  grand  "  work  of 
Schubert,  in  the  weakness  of  language  and  pen? 
One  must  hear  and  enjoy  it,  in  order  to  realize  its 
beauty  and  power.  May  you  soon  have  opportunity 
to  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I  did  last  evening.  The  exe- 
cution of  these  and  all  the  pieces  of  the  programme 
was  rare  indeed,  called  for  no  indulgence  on  the 
.score  of  dilettanism.  The  performers  must  indeed 
posses-s  natural  talent,  and  also  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  rare  training  in  all  those  departments  which 
enable  the  pupil  to  render  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tions of  such  authors  with  such  skill. 

I  learn  from  their  catalogue  just  published  that 
this  Musical  Institute  thus  closes  its  fifth  year,  having 
instructed  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pupils,  of 
whom  twenty-two  are  or  have  been  teaching  success- 
fully, in  various  parts  of  the  country.  May  the 
teachers  emulate  their  master  in  the  high  standard  to 
which  he  earnestly  endeavor  to  raise  all  who  come 
within  his  influence,  in  regard  to  the  class  of  Music 
which  should  receive  attention  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  and  studying  it.  L.  M.  R. 

Tekre  Haute,  (la  ) — Being  compelled  about  six 
weeks  ajio  to  stat'  over  night  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
your  correspondent  w.as  induced  to  vist  an  exhibition 
concert  given  by  the  pupils  [of  Mr.  Meininger,  Prof, 
of  music  in  the  Female  College  of  that  place.  Hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  mnsic,  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  I  was  so  astonished  with  the  performance  of 
those  scholars,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
that  I  determined  to  speak  of  it  to  the  public  through 
your  worthy  journal,  as  sufficient  praise  can  hardly 
he  bestowed  npon  the  professor  for  his  a,bility  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  One  young  Miss 
(whose  name  I  have  since  forgotten)  played  the 
piano  in  a  style,  that  is  not  often  found  in  this 
coantry  from  older  hands.  A.  K. 

Piiii.ADF.t,PiiiA,  March,  22,  1861. — Not  seeing 
any  notice  of  the  Harnionia  First  Concert  in  your  in- 
teresting paper  and  knowing  the  scarcity  of  musical 
news  in  this  city  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a 
sketch  of  the  concert  of  21st  inst. 


The  programme  contained  a  choice  selection  of 
concerted  pieces  and  solos  given  hy  the  best  talent  of 
the  society.  The .  choruses  were  well  rendered,  par- 
ticularly the  "  Morning  Prayer"  from  Dr.  Meigncn's 
"Deluge,"  and  the  Bacchanalian  Chorus  from  Dar- 
ley's  Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  gentleman  who  sang 
the  Bass  Solo  in  Moses,  needs  considerable  study  and 
finish  before  attempting  such  parts,  but  as  a  whole 
tliis  chorus  was  well  sung.  A  duet  from  Semiramido 
hy  two  young  ladies  was  very  well  given,  although 
one  might  desire  a  little  expression  in  singing  dram- 
atic music.  The  Trio  from  Belisario  was  sung  with 
spirit  and  feeling,  the  soprano  having  a  voice  of  un- 
usual sweetness  and  clearness,  the  bass  and  tenor 
were  of  unusual  good  quality  for  amateurs.  The 
aria  from  Nabucco  for  mezzo-soprano  was  rendered 
tolerably  ;  the  singer  evidently  prides  herself  upon 
her  low  notes  which  are  not  however,  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  higher  ones,  being  too  husky,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  study  Italian  as  her  pro- 
nunciation is  horrible.  A  Quartette  from  the  Bo- 
hemian Girl  was  very  well  rendered  and  ap])earcd 
to  give  satisfaction,  in  fact  it  \Vas  not  as  well  sung  hy 
the  last  opera  troupe  in  this  city.  Prof.  Bishop's 
Ballad  was  given  in  his  usual  style  and  well  merited 
the  hearty  applause  it  received.  "Una  voce,"  from 
the  Barbiere  was  tolerably  well  given  by  a  statue-like 
young  lady  ;  the  time  was  entirely  too  slow,  it  being 
a  lively  piece  requiring  the  quickest  movement  and 
most  brilliant  execution.  A  Duet  called  "Addio," 
by  Donizetti  was  very  well  sung  but  was  lacking  in 
expression.  An  Aria  from  Gemma  di  Vergy  was  next 
given  by  the  soprano  before  spoken  of  in  the  Trio. 
The  rendering  of  this  piece  was  the  gem  of  the  even- 
ing the  execution  style  and  expression  being  faultless, 
this  young  lady  appears  to  possess  a  voice  of  un- 
usual register,  singing  from  "C"  in  alt  down  to  "A" 
in  this  piece  and  with  uncommon  strength.  The 
next  a  male  quartette  by  Darley,  was  well  rendered 
(if  we  except  a  mistake  made  by  the  bass),  and  met 
with  hearty  applause,  then  followed  a  Duet  from 
Trovatore  for  mezzo-soprano  and  tenor,  very  effec- 
tively sung,  and  we  were  reminded  rather  forcibly  of 
Brignoli  by  this  tenor  who  .possesses  [a  fine  fall 
chest-voice  of  unusual  sweetness  ;  he  .should  apply 
himself  to  study  and  a  few  years  hence  ho  will  occu- 
py a  prominent  place  among  the  talent  of  this  city, 
the  lady  acquitted  herself  with  great  credit,  singing 
with  expression,  showing  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  music  ;  in  fact,  this  piece  has  been  very  seldom, 
if  ever  sung  better  on  the  stage.  The  closing  fea- 
ture was  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  solo  and 
chorus.  The  solo  parts  were  sustained  by  a  young 
lady  dressed  in  costume  supposed  to  represent  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  quite  a  novelty  at  a  Harmonia 
Concert,  and  a  young  gentleman  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Cooper  Opera  Troupe  filled  the  tenor  and  he 
sang  with  great  spirit  and  expression,  the  lady  how- 
ever sang  through  her  nose,  which  marred  the  eflfect 
considerably,  probably  the  heavy  crown  of  stars  sur- 
mounting her  head  was  the  cause.  I  do  not  like  fancy 
ball  costumes  in  the  concert  room,  particularly  when 
given  by  a  sacred  musical  society. 

The  audience  rose  whilst  singing  the  national  an- 
them, and  although  it  met  with  much  applause  still 
it  was  not  encored.  Taking  the  concert  as  a  whole 
it  was  a  sitecess,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  perfec- 
tion in  amateurs,  but  all  engaged  may  with  study 
become  good  if  not  first  class  concert  singers. 

Yours,  Verdi. 


Cincinnati,  March. — The  Cecilia  Society  per- 
formed in  their  fourth  regular  concert — fifth  season 
Gade's  composition  "  Erlking's  daughter,"  for  Soli, 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 
In  the  first,  miscellaneous,  part  of  the  concert  Miss 
Raymond  the  Contralto,  and  Mr.  Werner,  the  Pian- 
ist, distinguished  themselves. 


'pnal  B^ftites. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 
PublisBicd  by  Oliver  DiEhoii  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother.  Frank  Wood.  25 

A  very  pleasing  compositiODj  the  more  than  charm- 
ing words  by  "  Florence  Percy."  The  public  ■will  not 
be  slow  to  recognize  its  merits,  and  we  predict  for  it  a 
wide  popularity. 


Annabel  Lee.     Song. 


E.  F.  Falconnet.  60 


A  piece  which  has  evidently  been  a  work  of  lore 
with  the  author.  Its  general  plan  is  well  conceived 
and  the  details  are  carefully  finished  and  show  con- 
summate taste  and  musician-ship. 

0  the  dear  delight  of  dancing.  Montgomery.  25 

A  humorous  song  ;  easy  and  very  amusing. 

I'd  be  a  star.     "\Yith  guitar  accompaniment.) 

C.  J.  Dorn.  25 

Molly  Bawn.  "  "  Ciirttss.  25 

Two  popular  songs,  newly  arranged  for  guitar  players. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Russian  Medley. 


Charles  Grobe.  50 


Russia  has  a  great  many  airs  which  are  peculiar  to 
her.  They  have  always  been  favorites  with  arrangers. 
From  Thalberg  to  Beyer  almost  every  composer  of 
note  has  paid  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  these  Russian 
melodies.  In  this  medley  they  are  gathered  like  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  each  in  its  own  plain  and  beautiful 
garb,  unadorned  hy  the  glittering  network  of  embel- 
lishments which  they  are  often  hidden  in.  It  is  a 
very  pleasing  combinatiou. 


Willie's  favorite  Quickstep. 
Great  Western  Galop. 


S.  A.  Ernie.  25 
A.  Rossi.  25 


Two  pretty  trifles,  Good  recreatioa  pieces  for 
scholars. 

La  mia  letizia.    {In  tears  I  pine).    Cavatina  from 

"  I  Lombfirdi."     Transcribed.     A.  Baumhack.  35 

An  effective  arrangement  of  this  popular  air  of 
Verdi's,  just  difficult  enough  to  make  it  attractive  to 
even  the  advanced  pianist.  As  there  has  not  been 
any  arrangement  of  this  melody,  well-known  and 
much  admired  as  it  is,  our  amateurs  will  not  be  slow 
to  get  a  copy. 


Lilla  March. 


Jtam 


Nightingale  and  Cuckoo  Waltz.  M.  Perabo.  10 

Prairie  Polka.  Ernst  Perabo.  15 

Pretty  trifles,  for  beginners. 

Books. 

Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Yioliht.       50 
Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Guitar.     50 

These  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  attrac- 
tive low  priced  books  of  instruction  and  music;  for 
all  kinds  of  musical  instruments-  They  are  exceed- 
ingly ne;it  in  typography,  the  types  being  clear  and 
distinct  and  the  paper  and  printing  unexceptionable. 
The  contents  are  of  a  popular  kind,  comprising  excel- 
lent Instructions,  and  a  very  choice  collection  of  the 
best  music  of  the  day. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  disUince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin?^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles,-  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  Divight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

xiir. 

Comic  Opera. 
1595—1800. 

As  the  chanson  engendered  the  Vaudeville 
so  the  Vaudeville  was  parent  of  the  Comic 
Opera.  The  latter  in  fact  was  the  child  of  both, 
since  in  the  Vaudeville  airs  had  succeeded  the 
old  slow  moving  tunes. 

At  first  Allard  and  Bertrand,  associated  with 
Widow  Maurice  and  Decelles,  had  the  theatrical 
exhibitions  of  the  Fair  in]their  hands  alone.  They 
afterwards  shared  them  with  Dolet  and  Laplace 
and  were  succeeded  by  Octave  and  Dominique. 
Their  successors  were  Saint-Edme  and  Madame 
Baron,  after  whomcame  Francisque  and  Lalauze. 
At  length  Ponteau  obtained  from  the  Academy 
of  Music  the  right  to  establish  the  comic  opera, 
which  he  held  until  its  suppression  in  1742. 

The  Theatre  de  la  Foire  began  with  farces  in 
which  rope  dancers  mingled  their  performances. 
In  course  of  time  they  began  to  give  fragments 
of  old  Italian  pieces,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  French  comedians,  who  obtained  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  giving  any  piece  in  dialogue  or  mono- 
logue by  the  actors  of  the  Foire.  They  immediately 
had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  giving  the  text  to  the 
spectators  who  sang,  while  the  orchestra  played 
the  tune ;  but  afterward  they  obtained  from  the 
opera  the  right  of  singing. 

Lesage,  Fuzelier  and  d'  Orneval  began  imme- 
diately to  compose  pieces  different  from  the 
vaudeville,  being  in  peculiar,  rhymed  couplets, 
and  the  new  form  took  the  name  of  Opera  Comi- 
que. 

The  first  Comic  Opera  mentioned  by  Desboul- 
miers,  in  his  "  Histoire  du  Theatre  de  1'  Opera 
Comique "  is  a  piece  in  one  act  entitled  Le 
Reiour  d'  Arlequin  a  la  foire.  It  was  represent- 
ed Feb.  12,  1712.  Then  came  ia  Querelle  des 
Theatres  and  in  1718  des  Funerailles  de  la  Foire, 
a  piece  referring  to  the  suppression  of  the  Opera 
Comique  through  the  combined  influence  of  the 
French  and  Italian  comedies.  It  was  not  reviv- 
ed again  until  the  Fair  of  Saint  Laurence  in  1 721, 
when  a  piece  in  one  act  was  performed  called 
Le  Rappel  de  la  Faire  a  la  Vie.  At  length  after 
numberless  vicissitudes  Monet — whose  motto  was 
Monet,  mulcel,  inovet — reopened  the  comic  opera 
at  the  Fair  of  St.  Germain  in  1752;  and  ten 
years  later  the  company  was  ofHcially  reunited  to 
the  Italian  comedy.  In  1780  the  Italian  actors 
withdrew,  Carlin  excepted ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1 793,  after  the  law  granting  liberty  to  the  theatre, 
that  the  concern  took  again  a  national  name. 
Opera  Comique,  though  originating  at  the  Fair, 
in  dramatic  exhibitions  which  go  back  to  the 
year  1595.  In  fact  so  long  ago  as  Feb.  5,  1596, 
the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  St.  Germain  had  been 
duly  recognized  and  had  its  privileges  upon  the 
payment  of  the  two  crowns  per  annum  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Passion. 

After  Lesage,  Fuzelier  and    d'  Orneval,  the 


most  successful  authors  for  the  comic  opera  dur- 
ing the  18th  century  were,  Piron,  Panard, 
Carolet,  Fagan,  Favart,  Dclisle,  Marivaux, 
Antreau,  Boissy,  Vade,  Laujon,  Anseaume  and 
Sedaine.  The  most  distinguished  composers  of 
that  era  were  Gilliers,  Dauvergne,  Duni,  Phili- 
dor,  Monsigny  and  Gretry.  Of  the  second  rank, 
Blavet,  Aubert,  Alexandre,  de  la  Croix,  Mouret, 
Lacoste,  Laruette  an  excellent  actor,  Blaise, 
Desbrosses,  Trial,  de  La  Borde,  Dezode,  Martini. 
To  Jean  Claude  Gilliers,  a  composer  very  well 
forgotten  now,  is  due  a  fame  no  less  than 
that  of  having  been  the  creator  of  that  national 
French  form  of  the  musical  drama,  the  comic 
opera.  His  airs  are  distinguished  by  frank  gaiety 
neatness  of  rhythm  and  a  melody  easy  to  fix  in 
the  memory.  Gilliers  was  born  in  Paris  in  1667 
and  died  therein  1727, aged  70  years.  He  began 
his  career  at  the  Comedie  Frantjaise  as  a  violinist, 
where  he  wrote  the  music  for  the  dances  in  the 
small  pieces  of  Regnard  and  Dancourt.  As 
Fetis  has  not  given  a  list  of  the  works  of  this 
fourder  of  the  French  comic  opera,  we  add 
partly  to  fill  the  gap,  the  titles  and  dates  of  all 
his  pieces,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find. 

1.  V  Hymc'n^e  royal,  an  entertainment,  text  by 
Pellegrin,  1699. 

2.  Cepliale  et  Procris,  3  acts,  text  by  Dancourt,  at 
the  Comedie  Francaise  1711. 

3.  La  Foire  de  Guibray,  text  by  Lesage,  at  the 
Fair  of  Saint  Laurent,  1714. 

4.  Le  Tombeau  de  Nostradamus,  1  act,  Lesage, 
1714. 

5.  Parodie  de  Telemaque,  for  the  opening  of  tlie 
theatre  of  St.  Edme,  1715. 

6.  La  Ceinture  de  Venus,  2  acts,  Lesage,  1715. 

7.  Les  Dieux  a  la  Foire,  a  prologue,  1724. 

8.  L'  Amante  reironn^e,  1  act,  Largilliere,  Aug.  6, 
1727. 

9.  Sancho  Paiifa,  2  acts,  Thierry  ;  Aug.  28,  1727. 

10.  La  niece  venijge,  1  act,  P.inard,  Aug.  28, 1731. 

11.  La  Comedie  sans  liommes,  Panard;  Feb.  3, 
1732. 

12.  La  Fille  sauvage,  1  act;  July  7,  1732. 

13.  Le  Pot-Powri  comique,  1  act;  pantomime  by 
Panard,  1732. 

14.  Sophie  et  Sigismond,  1   act. 

15.  La  premiere  Representation,  Lesage;  June  26, 
1736. 

It  is  true  that  all  those  pieces  arc  far  from  de- 
serving the  title  of  real  musical  works,  especially 
in  their  orchestration.  But  at  that  lime  they  did 
not  put  the  pedestal  upon  the  stage  and  the 
statue  in  the  orchestra — to  use  the  fine  simile  of 
Gretry.  Let  us  here  express  our  regi-et  that  the 
bust  of  Gilliers  has  not  been  placed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Opera  Comique.  He  was  the  originator 
of  this  form,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

After  Gilliers  and  his  contemporaries,  Mouret, 
de  la  Coste,  de  La  Croix,  Grandval,  Aubert, 
Alexandre,  &c.,  Dauvergne,  (born  at  Clermont 
1713  died  at  Lyons  1797)  attracted  public  atten- 
tion by  his  comic  opera  Les  Troqueurs,  given  in 
1753.  Down  to  this  time,  music  had  mingled 
with  the  dialogue  of  the  comedies  only  in  the 
form  of   songs,  suited   to   the   action,  or   in  the 


vaudevilles  at  the  end  of  the  plays.  Les  Tro- 
queurs on  the  other  hand,  was  written  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  Intermezzos — the  Serva  Padrona 
of  Pergolese  for  instance,  performed  at  Paris  in 
the  autumn  of  1752 — that  is,  with  recitatives  to 
connect  the  musical  pieces  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  development  of  this  child  of  the 
comedy — vaudeville.  Hence  it  deserves  some 
description. 

Four  persons,  two  men  and  two  women,  com- 
prise all  the  elements' of  this  little  drama.  Lucas 
and  Lubin  are  to  marry  Margot  and  [Fanchon  ; 
but  before  the  kots  are  tied  they  fall  into  serious 
reflections  upon  the  characters  of  their  future 
spouses.  The  one  is  hot-tempered  and  headstrong 
as  a  devil,  the  other  so  easy  as  to  be  almost 
sleepy.  The  lovers  conclude  that  each  has  a 
hard  bargain  and  agree  to  exchange  greatly  for 
the  worse.  So  having  proved  that  the  exchange 
has  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  each  takes  his 
own  again. 

Le  Jaloux  corrige  hy  the  flutist  Blavet,  born 
at  Besancon  in  1700,  obtained  ai  merited  success; 
but  soon  after  this  was  given  there  came  to  Paris 
an  Italian  composer,  who  wrote  a  series  of  works 
full  of  nature,  grace,  gaiety  and  comic  power. 
This  was  Duni,  born  at  Matera  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  Feb.  9,  1709,  the  tenth  child  of  an 
obscure  chapel  master.  He  received  his  musical 
education  at  the  conservatory  dei  Poveri  di 
Oesu  Cristo  at  Naples  under  the  celebrated 
Durante,  then  at  its  head.  Receiving  a  commis- 
sion to  compose  the  opera  Nero  for  Rome,  Duni 
found  himself  put  in  competition  with  Pergolese. 
The  score  of  the  latter  was  superior  to  Duni's, 
but  the  Neapolitan  gained  a  success  by  being  the 
first  to  proclaim  in  all  companies  Pergolese's 
superiority.  After  travelling  extensively  Duni 
was  appointed  music  teacher  to  the  crown  prince 
of  Parma.  As  French  was  a  common  language 
at  that  court,  the  composer  was  called  upon  to 
write  several  little  operas  in  that  language.  He 
obtained  a  distinguished  success  with  his  Ninette 
a  la  Coitr  (1 755,)  text  by  Favart,  and  was  then 
contrasted  with  the  composition  of  Za  Chercheuse 
d'Espril  and  le  Peinire  amoureux  de  son  modele. 
He  settled  in  Paris  in  1757,  where  he  wrote 
eighteen  operas  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years. 
The  most  known  are  Nina  el  Lindor,  (Sept.  9, 
1758),  la  Fille  mal  gardee  Cl758_),  I'lle  des  Fous 
CI 761  J,  la  bonne  Fille  (1762),  les  Chasseurs  et  la 
Laitiere  fJuly  21,  176.3J,  fa  Fee  Urgele  (1765), 
Clochelte  (17G6),  les  Moissonneurs  (1768)  The- 
mire  (1770). 

A  dozen  Italian  and  twenty  French  comic 
operas  form  a  handsome  aggregate  of  musical 
labor  for  Duni,  who  died  at  Paris  June  11,  1775. 
All  his  works  are  full  of  grace  and  freshness ; 
his  instrumentation  was  usually  extended  only  to 
the  stringed  quartette,  sometimes  two  hautbois 
or  two  flutes  being  added.  The  vocal  parts  are, 
however,  delicious,  full  of  taste,  nature  and  true 
and  well  conceived  expression.  The  melodies 
are  such  as  come  from  the  heart,  not  leaving  it 
void,  like   those  of  our  day.      When  art  has  de- 
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generated  into  handicraft   elsewhere,  its  decay  is 
rapid  ;  Let  us  hope  for  a  revival  also  in  music. 

Fran9ois  Andre  Danican  Philidor,  whose  bust 
is  still  wanting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera  Comi- 
que  was  a  contemporary  of  Duni.  He  was  born 
at  Dreux,  Sept.  7,  1727  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished musical  family,  and  was  admitted  among 
the  boys  of  the  royal  music  at  vaudevilles  at  the 
proper  age,  where  he  studied  his  art  under  Cam- 
pra.  Settling  in  Paris  he  gave  instruction  in 
eking  out  a  living  as  a  copyist.  It  was  at  that 
he  studied  chess  for  which  he  had  remarkable 
talents.  The  nine  years  from  1 745  to  1 754  he 
spent  in  Germany,  Holland  and  England,  occu- 
pying himself  much  more  with  chess  than  with 
music.  His  first  work  for  the  theatre  of  the  Fair 
of  St  Laurent  was  given  March  9,  1759,  and  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  success.  It  was  entitled  Blaise 
le  savetier;  this  was  followed  by  I'Huilre  et  les 
Plaideurs,  le  Soldal  magicien,  and  le  Jardinier  el 
son  Seignieur.  Philidor  became  composer  to 
the  Opera  Comique,  ruling  that  stage  for  which 
he  wrote  thirteen  works.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  are  Le  Marechal,  in  1  act,  le  BucJieron, 
le  Sorcier,  Tom  Jones  (1764),  and  V  Amitie  au 
Village,  COct.  31,  1785). 

In  1777  he  printed  at  London  his  Analyse  du 
jeu  d'ecliecs.  May  23,  1 786,  he  produced  au  un- 
successful work  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Themis- 
tocles,  in  three  acts,  from  which  time  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  passion  for  chess  at  the 
cafe  de  Kegence.  The  revolutionary  troubles 
led  him  to  return  to  London  where  he  died  Aug. 
30,  1795.  His  music  is  free,  natural  and  melo- 
dious ;  he  drew  his  effects  from  nature  and  often 
produced  picturesque  and  original  rhythms.  His 
instrumentation  is  simple,  though  horns  and  bas- 
soons are  added  to  the  old  hautbois  and  flutes. 

Monsigny,  a  composer  of  noble  family,  was 
born  two  years  after  Philidor,  at  Fauqueraberg, 
near  St.  Omer,  Oct.  17,  1729.  He  was  destined 
by  his  family  to  a  financial  career,  but  afterward 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as 
Major  Domo.  Until  his  thirtieth  year  he  lived 
quietly  in  the  high  circles,  whence  he  gained  that 
elegance  of  manner,  which  he  preserved  through 
life.  A  performance  of  Pergoleses  la  Servanle 
mailresse,  awakened  in  him  the  impulse  to  write 
for  the  stage.  He  began  the  study  of  composi- 
tion immediately  with  Gianotti,  and  after  some 
informal  essays  of  his  powers,  wrote  the  score  of 
the  Aveux  indiscrets — and  a  piece  given  at  the 
theatre  de  la  Foire  in  1759.  Its  success  encour- 
aged him  to  follow  it  with  two  more  works  upon 
the  same  stage  in  1 750,  Le  Maitre  en  droit  and 
le  Cadi  dupe.  The  comic  force  shewn  in  the 
latter  called  from  the  poet  Sedaine  the  expres- 
sion, "  there  is  the  man  for  me  !"  The  two 
authors  joined  their  forces  and  wrote  together  a 
large  number  of  dramas  and  comic  operas,  one  of 
which  was  On  ne  s'avise  jamais  de  tout,  ("Sept. 
17,  1716. 

Monsigny's  success  was  so  great  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  Italian  comedy,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  to  be 
closed. 

The  next  year,  1762,  the  two  theatres  were 
united  and  Monsigny  wrote  successivelv,  during 
the  following  years,  le  Roiet  le  Fermier,  Rose  et 
Colas,  Aline  reine  de  Golconde,  V  He  sonnante,  le 
Deserteur,  his  masterpiece  (March  6,  1769),  le 
Faucon,  le  Balle  Arsene,  le  Rendezvous  hien 
Employe,  and  Felix  ou  V  Enfant  trouve,  (3  acts. 


1777).  This  was  his  last  work.  His  rare  sensi- 
bility was  exhausted ;  this  had  been  his  good 
genius,  for  it  inspired  him  with  a  constant  supply 
of  melodies  so  touching  as  to  render  his  works 
immortal.  In  1798,  the  directors  of  the  Opera 
Comique  gave  him  a  pension  of  2,400  francs.  In 
1800  he  took  the  place  of  Piccini  as  inspector  X)f 
Instruction  at  the  Conservatory.  He  succeeded 
Gretry  as  member  of  the  Institute  in  1813  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1816 
and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1817  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-eight  years. 

Gretry  was  as  remarkable  for  his  feeling  of 
scenic  effect  as  Monsigny  for  the  exquisite  senti- 
ment of  his  melody.  He  was  born  at  Liege, 
Feb.  11,  1741,  the  son  of  a  poor  musician  and 
began  life  as  a  singing  boy  at  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Denis.  Leolerc,  Renekin  and 
Moreau  were  his  teachers ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  Operas  of  Pergolese,  Buranello,  he,  upon 
the  future  master,  decided  his  vocation  for  the 
theatre ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  counterpoint  under  Casali  and 
at  length  produced  at  the  theatre  Alberti  an 
Italian    interlude,   entitled,   la    Vendemmialrice. 

The  score  of  Monsigny's  Rose  et  Colas  gave 
Gretry  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  the 
French  comic  opera.  He  then  came  to  Paris, 
stopping  at  Geneva  on  the  way  where  he  produc- 
ed his  Isabelle  et  Gertrude.  At  length  after  con- 
quering a  thousand  difflculties  he  brought  out  Le 
Huron,  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  Marmontel,  Aug. 
20,  1758J.  To  this  succeeded  Lucie,  then  le 
Tableau  parlant,  a  masterpiece  of  drollery, 
Zemire  et  Azor,  la  Rosiere  de  Salency,  I'Amant 
jaloux,  I'Epretive  villagoise  and  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  (\  785^  which  sealed  the  fame  of  its  author. 
At  the  Grand  Opera  La  Caravane,  Panurge  and 
Anacreon  obtained  a  merited  success.  His  last 
works  showed  plainly  the  decay  of  his  peculiar 
genius. 

A  true  vein  of  melody  and  e.xpresslon  suited 
to  his  text  are  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
Gretry's  music.  His  instrumentation  is  feeble 
and  has  often  been  retouched  in  our  time.  But 
such  touchings  are  always  a  very  delicate  matter 
and  it  is  at  least  a  very  rare  thing  to  succeed  ; 
hence  we  much  prefer  the  naive  defects  of  the 
author  to  the  deafening  noise  introduced  by 
modern  writers.  In  1789  and  1797  Gretry  pub- 
lished two  very  interesting  volumes  of  Essait  sur 
la  Musique,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  all  composers.  He.  was  appointed  inspector 
at  the  Conservatory  in  1795,  and  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  three  chairs  of  the  musical  Section  of 
the  Institute  then  formed.  Gretry  died  at 
Montmorency  Sept.  24,  1813,  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor. 


"The  Music  of  the  Future." 

KICnAKD    "WAGNER. 

Paris,  March  29. 

1.  Qiiatre  PoSmes  d'opera  traduits  en  prose  fran^aise  prec6- 
d6s  d'une  lettre  sur  la  musique  par  Richard  Wagner— (Le 
Vsisseau  Fantome  —  Tannhfeuser —  Lohengrin  —  Tristan  et 
Iseult) — Paris.  A.  Bourdilliat  et  Cie  1861.  1  voL  grand  in 
18  pp.  LXXIII— 317. 

2.  "  Zukunftsmuaik  "  —  Brief  an  einen  franziisischen 
Freund  als  Vorwork  zu  einer  Prosa-Uebersetzung  seiner  Op" 
erndichtungen  von  Richard  Wagner.  Leipzig.  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung  Ton  J.  J.  Weber,  1861.     1  Tol.  8°  pp.  53. 

Richard  Wagner  has  proved  himself  a  writer  of 
talent  no  less  than  a  musical  composer.  His  works 
"  Art  and  Revolution," — "  Art  of  Future  " —  and 
"  The  Opera  and  the  Drama  "  are  noble  expositions 


of  his  theories  of  art,  and  vigorous  defences  of  his 
own  method  of  composition  as  well  as  bold  attacks 
upon  prevalent  and  hitherto  universally  adopted 
rules.  Wagner  presents  himself  as  an  innovator. 
The  principles  upon  which  former  composers  have 
worked  he  treats  as  radically  false,  his  severity  fall- 
ing especially  upon  the  Italian  school,  whose  best 
productions  he  qualifies  with  the  name  of  table  music. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  oar  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
details  in  regard  to  this  testhetic  discussion  which  has 
occupied  so  much  space  in  the  German  press,  we 
merely  wish  to  record  the  appearance  of  Wagner's 
last  production,  one  addressed  more  particularly 
to  the  general  reader  and  prepared  by  him  previous 
to  the  representation  of  his  Tannhauser  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris. 

It  was  at  the  request  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emperor  himself  that  the  Tannhauser  was  received. 
From  the  first  announcement  of  the  intention,  now, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  Paris  press 
showed  itself  averse  to  the  step  about  to  be  taken. 
The  Presse  baptised  the  foreign  composer  with  the 
name  of  the  Marat  of  music.  An  epithet  goes  far 
in  France  in  influencing  public  opinion.  The  Marat 
of  music !  Such  was  the  note  ot  introduction  an- 
nouncing to  the  Paris  public  the  creator  of  what 
other  laughers  boyond  the  Rhine  had  called  "  The 
music  of  the  future,"  from  a  misinterpretation  wil- 
ling or  otherwise  of  the  title  of  his  second  work. 

The  volumes  heading  this  notice  were  prepared  by 
Wagner  to  answer  or  rather  to  precede  the  criti- 
cism with  which  he  naturally  expected  his  Tann- 
hauser to  be  met.  The  letter  addressed  to  M. 
Frdderic  Villot  explains  concisely  the  nature  of  the 
innovation  he  has  labored  to  introduce  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  opera.  Then  follow  prose  versions  of 
his  operas  except  the  Nibehmgen,  for  Wagner, 
unlike  foreign  composers  has  always  written  the  text 
to  his  own  music.  The  Phantom  Ship,  Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin,  and  Trist.an  and  Iseult  are  all  based  upon 
popular  traditions,  that  are  worked  up  with  dramatic 
interest.  They  are  not  mere  librettoes  where  all  is 
sacrificed  to  the  music,  where  a  few  lines  orwords  are 
repeated  to  satiety,  where  are  found  platitudes  which 
seem  to  justify  the  saying  of  Voltaire  that  "  what  is 
too  foolish  to  he  spoken  must  be  sung."  The  devel- 
opment of  the  action  is  complete.  They  are  poems 
as  they  are  justly  styled  in  the  title  page  :  Poemes 
d' Opera. 

However  all  these  preparations,  all  the  splendors 
of  the  scenery  and  costumes  of  the  Grand  Opera 
could  not  save  the  Tannhauser  from  being  merci- 
lessly hissed  on  its  first  representation  in  Paris.  We 
do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  judgment  pronounc- 
ed by  the  public  on  this  occasion.  This  is  no  place 
either  to  attack  or  defend  Wagner's  music,  only  we 
would  remark  that  there  was  in  the  reception  of  the 
Tannhauser  every  evidence  of  a  parti-pris  long  be- 
forehand, to  meet  the  innovation  with  sneers  and  to 
greet  the  new  music  with  laughter  and  hisses.  The 
house  was  noisy,  turbulent,  uneasy.  Third  and 
fourth  rate  critics  talked  in  groups.  No  attention 
was  given  except  at  intervals.  Wagner  was  the 
Marat  of  music,  a  German  innovator.  The  little 
papers  of  the  capital,  unable  to  touch  politics  had 
found  matter  of  joke  and  caricature  for  three  months 
back  in  this  Musique  de  I'avenir.  It  was  judged  bo- 
forehand  and  the  next  Sunday  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful unanimity  in  the  Paris  feuiUeions  in  regard  to  the 
ridiculous  pretentions  "  of  this  dreamer  who  set  him- 
self up  before  the  wittiest  and  keenest  audience  in 
the  world  as  an  innovator  " — and  the  unanimity  was 
so  unusual  in  those  who  spoke  first,  so  perfect  that 
even  similar  expressions,  comparisons,  hoits-mots  a 
little  disguised  might  easily  be  discovered  trickling 
through  all.  It  was  the  small  talk  of  the  foyer  re- 
tailed to  the  Parisian  public.  And  thus  are  reputa- 
tions done  and  undone. 

The  merit  of  the  letter  preceeding  the  translation 
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of  tlie  Opera  Poems  is  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  musical  terms  are  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  general  outline  of  the  new  system  is 
sketched  in  as  few  words  as  could  well  have  been 
done.  These  explanations  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised. Granting  to  the  opponents  th.at  they  are  per- 
fectly right,  the  criticism  with  which  Wagner's 
words  of  evident  conviction  were  met,  seems  none 
the  less  unfair.  It  docs  not  touch  upon  the  point  at 
issue.  It  dwells  on  minor  details.  Detached  pas- 
sages and  assertions  which  indeed  seem  parado.xicil 
are  reproduced  and  exposed  to  ridicule.  To  an  im- 
partial reader  siding  with  neither  party  but  seeking 
for  information  only,  the  answers  of  late  produced  do 
not  deserve  a  moment  of  serious  attention. 

The  letter  is  written  in  a  tone  of  sincerity  that  re- 
commends it  to  the  attention  of  all.  The  author 
expresses  his  sentiments  and  views  in  that  honest 
straight-forward  way  that  wins  respect  of  any  one 
who  seeks  for  more  than  the  mere  quarrels  of  art- 
schools.  The  very  essence  of  the  Italian  opera  is 
attacked.  Its  origin  is  detailed  as  also  the  grand 
outlines  of  music  in  Germany.  The  author  demands 
a  perfect  conformity  between  the  music  and  the  dra- 
matic action.  They  must  interpret,  complete  each 
other;  when  words  cease  to  express,  music  must  go 
beyond,  and  the  words  must  alwaj'S  be  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  feelings  called  up  by  the  melody. 
There  must  be  no  artificial  pauses,  no  rests.  The 
action  must  progress  as  it  does  in  nature,  which  has 
caused  the  opponents  to  say  that  Wagner's  music  was 
one  noisy  recitative.  In  view  of  this  concordance 
between  the  two  arts,  the  musician  demands  the  full- 
est co-operation  on  the  poet.  Thus  may  language, 
the  instrument  of  abstract  ideas  act  upon  the  sensi- 
bility. Music  will  be  giving  to  poesy  beyond  the 
rhyme  and  adornings  it  already  possesses,  a  new 
element  of  power.  There  would  be  a  marriage  of 
both  into  one  work.  Each  would  find  in  the  other 
that  which  each  alone  lacks.  And  thus  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  Opera,  that  involuntary  desire  in  him 
that  listens  to  a  poem  or  to  a  symphony,  for  some- 
thing more,  something  which  is  neither  in  the  words, 
nor  in  the  music  alone  but  in  both  thus  combined. 
The  orchestra  would  then  be  with  tlie  drama  in  a 
relation  somewhat  analagous  to  the  chorus  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  tragic  action.  Only  the  relation 
would  be  much  closer,  the  orchestra  being  united  to 
the  work  of  the  poet  by  an  intimate  participation 
and  interpreting  it.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Richard 
Wagner  viewed  aside  from  ,ill  the  means  employed 
hv  him  to  attain  this  end.  These  means,  the  chief 
clement  of  the  innovation  proposed  i>y  liim,  wo  arc 
not  prepared  to  discuss,  nor  does  he  dwell  upon  them 
in  the  works  under  notice. 

It  is  to  metaphor  that  he  turns  in  conclusion  to 
characterize  the  grand  melody  as  he  conceives  it 
embracing  the  whole  drama.  And  above  all  it  is  a 
a  quiet  contemplation  he  demands  on  the  part  of  his 
hearer.  When  thus  listened  to,  "  It  must  at  first  pro- 
duce on  the  soul  an  impression  like  that  caused  by  a 
beautiful  forest  at  sunset  upon  him  that  has  just 
escaped  the  noises  of  the  town."  There  must  be  a 
perception  of  silence.  When  permeated  with  the  feel- 
ing of  stillness,  we  seem  endowed  with  a  new  sense 
that  reveals  to  us  the  harmonies  of  nature,  we  acquire 
new  modes  of  perception,  the  ear  is  keener.  He 
that  is  thus  prepared  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
words  in  their  infinite  variety — "  Hears  some  which 
he  believes  never  to  have  heard  before  ; — as  their 
numbers  augment  so  also  strongly  increases  their  in- 
tensity ;  they  become  more  sonorous  ; — as  he  hears  a 
greater  number  of  distinct  voices,  he  recognizes  in 
these  sounds  which  take  a  definite  character,  which 
swell  in  his  ear  and  overpower  him,  the  grand  the 
sole  melody  of  the  forest;  it  'was  the  very  melody 
that  had  produced  upon  him  from  the  first  a  religious 
impression.  It  is  as  if  in  a  beautiful  night  the  deep 
azure  of  the  firmament  rivetted  Ijis  look  ;  the  more 


he  abandons  himself  wholly  to  the  contemplation  of 
this  spectacle,  the  more  the  starry  host  appears  clear, 
distinct,  scintillating,  numberless.  This  melody  will 
leave  [in  him  an  eternal  re-echoing ;  but  to  tell  it 
would  be  impossible.  To  hear  it  again  ho  must  re- 
turn to  the  forest  and  return  there  at  sunset.  What 
would  be  his  folly  to  wish  to  seize  one  of  the  grace- 
ful singers  of  the  woods,  to  have  it  brought  home 
and  teach  him  a  fragment  of  the  grand  melody  of 
nature  !  What  could  he  hear  then  unless  perhaps — 
some  Ilalian  melody  V 


Our  Early  Opera  Troupes. 

1.  Choru.'!  ami  IntroJiiction By  the  whole  Comp.any 

2.  Aria.  '*Cujus  Anim;im" Signer  Salvi 

3.  Duetto,  ''Quis  est  homnio," 

SisnorinaCostini  and  Signora  Vietti 

4.  Aria — ''Pro  peccatis" Signer  Cesare  Badiali 

5.  Chorus  and  Recitative— ''Eia Mater" 

Signer  Corradi  Setti  and  Chorus. 

6.  Quartetto — "Sancta  Mater" 

Signorina  Costini,  Signei-a  Vietti,  Signors   Lorini  and 

C.   Badiali. 

7.  C.avatina — "Fac  ut  portem," Signorina  Tedesco 

8.  Aria  and  Chorus — "loflammatus,". 

Signorina  Steffauone  and  Chorus 

9.  Quartette — ''Quandum  corpus  inorietur." 

Signorine  Steffauone,  Tedesco,  and  Signer!  Loriui  and 

Corradi  Setti. 

10.  Grand  Finale By  the  whole  Company 

1.  Overture — "Semiraniide"'  (Rossini). .  .By  the  Orchestra 
2    Romanza  from  "Roberto  il  Diavolo,"  (Meyerbeer).  . . 

Signora  Angela  Bosio 

3.  Duetto  from  "Nabucco,"  (Terdi^ 

Signorina  Costini  and  Signer  C.  Badiali 
4-  Romanza  from  "Gfiovanna  d'Arco"'  (Verdi).  .Sig.  Vietti 

5.  Duetto  from  "Profeta."  (Meyerbeer) 

Signorine  Sfeffanone  and  Tedesco 

6.  Romanza — "II  mio  tesoro,"  'Don  Giovanni,'  (Mezart,). 

Signer  Salvi 

7.  Duetto  from  "Huguenots,"  (Meyerbeer) 

Signora  Bosio  and  Signer  Mariui 

8.  Prayer  from  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  (Rossini.) 

By  the  whole  Company 

lO^  Tickets,  $1  each — for  sale  at  the  principal  HeteLs, 
Music  Stores,  and  at  the  Deer.  Doors  open  at  7 — commence 
at  8  o'clock. 

We  reprint,  above,  the  profrramme  of  a  concert 
given  here  some  years  ago.  We  do  this  to  recall  to 
our  readers  the  music  and  singers  which  Boston  has 
enjoyed  in  times  gone  by.  In  spite  of  this,  we  Bos- 
tonians  are  called  on,  from  time  to  time,  to  admire 
and  pay  for  singers  who  would  scarce  be  paralleled 
with  those  quoted  above;  and  we  arc  thought  to  be 
fault-finding,  particular,  cold,  dull,  for  not  going 
into  raptures  over  them.  Look  at  the  many  enum- 
erated above  in  one  single  concert.  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  those  who  liave  sat  delighted  to  listen  to 
these,  arc  to  go  into  a  fever  of  dcliyht  at  every  so- 
prano, tenor,  baritone  or  bass  that  chances  to  come 
along  ?  And  when  the  public  stays  away  from  some 
entertainments  which  are  not  sufficiently  attractive, 
is  it  necessarily  non-musical'?  Or,  if  it  fails  to  ap- 
plaud a  second  rate  performance,  is  it  any  reason  for 
the  artists  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  it  altogether?  It 
is  well,  now  and  then,  to  qo  back  and  look  over  our 
musical  antecedents.  The  fact  is,  we  have  heai'd  a 
great  deal  of  good  music  here. —  Boston  Musical 
Times. 


Jfoigljfs  lotirniil  of  Siisk. 
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Music  in  this   Number.  —  Continuation    of   the  Opera  of 
"Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

New  Series. 
No.  XII. 

LlEBIG  AND  HIS  CONCERTS,  (CONCLUDED). 
Berlin,  Feb.  23,1861. 
So  then — forty-two  difTerent  Symphonies, 
fifty-nine  Overtures,  besides  other  famous  things, 
in  a  portion  only  of  the  concerts  of  three  months  ! 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  good  music 
which  they  present,  that  Liebig's  programmes 
are  so  remarkable.  Not  only  in  this  cumulative 
aspect  do  they  challenge  attention,  but  also  by 
the  individual  and  peculiar  method  of  their  mak- 
ing up.  Liebig  has  his  fancies  as  a  programme 
maker.     He  shows  his  character  in  it.     In  the 


complexion  of  each  programme  you  detect  a  cer- 
tain educational  design,  partly  in  allusion  to  the 
present  moment  and  its  chance  opportunities, 
partly  in  pursuance  of  a  serial  plan  or  course- 
There  is  certainly  an  idea  running  through  each 
programme.  Thus,  much  of  the  time  we  find 
him  giving  the  Symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
in  course,  one  after  another,  almost  in  the  order 
of  their  numbers;  contrasting  them  continual!}' 
with  Beethoven,  as  with  the  highest  standard, 
the  consummate  flower  of  the  symphonic  art ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
also  contrasts  with  him  the  greatest  efforts  of  his 
followers,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  and  fre- 
quent specimens  of  what  may  be  called  the  period 
of  decadence,  the  Symphonies  of  various  now 
living  or  quite  new  composers.  He  is  catholic  as 
to  men  and  styles,  and  tries  to  represent  all,  and 
do  justice  to  all  claims  of  any  dignity  ;  and  this 
chiefly  that  his  audience  may  compare  and  learn, 
may  have  a  reason  for  their  opinions  about  great 
and  little,  new  and  old  composers.  He  is  also 
very  hospitable  to  the  efforts  of  newly  risen  aspi- 
rants. He  gives  one,  sometimes  two  or  three 
hearings  to  the  Symphony  or  Overture  of  some 
young  composer,  until  it  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  had  its  chance  with  a  public  which  he  is  do- 
ing his  best  to  make  appreciative.  For  example, 
one  week  he  brought  out  three  concert  overtures 
by  an  English  lady,  Miss  Maria  Mood)-,  who  had 
come  over  with  the  scores  to  Berlin  ;  they  were 
short  flights,  showed  fair  musicianship  in  respect 
to  form,  instrumentation,  &c.  (the  fruit  of  Ger- 
man studies),  passed  off  with  a  succes  d'esiime, 
and  were  forgotten.  Another  time  he  bored  his 
hearers  terribly  with  a  new  Symphony,  by  one 
Fischer,  a  very  weak  dilution  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  an  intolerable  deal  of  it ;  as  also  with  a 
young  Overture  that  tried  to  rage  like  Beetho- 
ven, without  even  matter,  not  to  say  method  in 
its  madness  ;  but  we  were  at  once  refreshed  and 
compensated  by  a  touch  of  the  true  thing  in  the 
fiery  Coriolan  of  Beethoven,  and  a  deliciousi 
genial  Symphony  of  IMozart.  The  lesson  learned 
was  worth  the  jjatlenee. 

Of  course,  too,  in  these  programmes  he  pays 
his  compliments  to  the  musical  magnates  here, 
(for  our  Liebig  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  he, 
also,  has  a  "  Hof "  prefi.xed  to  his  title)  :  —  to 
Taubert  especially,  —  to  Vierling,  —  to  Meyer- 
beer, not  too  much  (be  it  said  to  his  praise),  not 
so  much  as  to  his  wronged  and  greater  predeces- 
sor, Spontini,  whom  he  (Meyerbeer)  supplanted, 
to  the  regret  and  shame  now  of  most  musical 
Berliners.  Often  the  programmes  have  a  refer- 
ence to  other  performances,  and  answer  a  subsidi- 
ary purpose  as  preparations  for,  or  as  reviews 
upon,  what  is  to  be  heard  elsewhere.  If  Goethe's 
"  Faust  "  is  produced  (as  it  has  been  lately  in  in- 
comparable style)  upon  the  royal  stage,  Liebig 
takes  care  to  give  us  several  different  Faust  over- 
tures, including  that  by  Lindpaintner,  used  in 
the  theatre,  and  also  at  another  time,  soon  after, 
an  orchestral  review  of  the  Prince  Radzywill's 
Faust  choruses  and  melodramatic  fragments.  If 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  is  announced 
at  the  Schauspielhaus,  with  Mendelssohn's  music, 
Liebig  takes  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  Over- 
ture, tbe  Scherzo,  &c.,  into  his  concerts.  If 
"  Egmont"  is  the  play,  he  treats  us  with  the  entire 
Egmont  music  of  Beethoven,  —  enough  to  rob  us 
of  all  disposition  to  quarrel  with  our  cofiee. 
When  Taubert,  with  the  Royal  Orchestra  brings 
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out  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  for  the  ex" 
clusives,  that  is  a  signal  for  the  people's  kapell- 
meister to  do  the  same  thing  for  them  ;  while  to 
those  who  can  attend  both,  it  serves  for  a  rehear- 
sal and  for  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  work. 
Taubert  revives  a  forgotten,  interesting  antiquity, 
a  pre-PIaydnite  Symphony,  bv  Emanuel  Bach  ; 
and  Liebig  instantly  proceeds  to  play  the  same 
repeatedly,  until  the  sound  thereof  becomes  fa- 
miliar. Again ,  he  does  not  neglect  anniversaries  ; 
his  programme  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  birth 
or  death  of  some  great  master.  Thus  on  the 
27th  of  January  we  found  a  laureled  bust  in  front 
of  the  stage,pand  the  selections  were  entirely  from 
Mozart :  Overture  to  Zauherflote  ;  Fantasia  and 
Sonata;  Overture,  Finale  to  first  act.  Finale  to 
second  act,  of  Don  Juan  ;  Symphony  in  C,  with 
the  Fugue  ("Jupiter").  Even  if  we  suppose 
that  in  many  instances  the  progi'amme  is  made 
up  at  random  ;  if  we  look  not  beyond  whim,  ac- 
cident, or  the  convenience  of  the  moment  for  the 
whole  secret  of  his  method,  still  the  chances  are 
of  finding  something  interesting,  something  to 
one's  purpose  in  the  concerts,  take  them  as  they 
com'e.  In  most  cases,  however,  he  is  plainly  gov- 
erned by  some  principle  of  selection  and  associa- 
tion.    Let  me  recall  a  few  examples. 

Here  is  one  of  the  oddest  —  the  "  Faust  "  pro- 
gramme already  mentioned : 

Overture  to  "  Faust " Schuh. 

Sinfonie  in  F  major Dorn. 

Overture  to  "  Faust  " Spohr. 

Aria  from  "  Stabat  mater  " Rossini. 

Overture  to  "  Faust  " Lindpaintner. 

Sinfonie  in  E  flat  (No.  3) Mozart. 

Faust  number  One,  by  a  young  composer,  was 
a  clear,  respectable  performance,  not  extravagant 
or  overstrained,  and  not  particularly  deep- 
Spohr's  shows  his  usual  mastery,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  happiest  creative  period  ;  not  so  sickly 
sweet  and  cloying  as  much  of  his  music  is ;  but 
certainly  no  musical  peer  for  Goethe's  poem. 
Lindpaintner's  is  the  most  elaborate  and  most, 
imposing,  with  full  strength  of  modern  orchestra, 
all  agitato  and  would-be  exciting,  as  if  full  of  the 
delirious  tumult  of  the  senses  and  of  all  wild 
dreams  and  insatiable  passions ;  but  still  no  work 
of  genius.  This  was  the  one  used  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  drama.  Dorn's  Symphony  seemed 
also  full  of  Hexen-brauerei,  "  a  true  witch  ele- 
ment ; "  and  you  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
Liebig  had  introduced  it  from  a  fancied  analogy 
with  that  side  of  "  Faust."  I  know  not  whether 
the  Dorn  here  named  is  the  kapellmeister  here, 
Taubert's  colleague,  and  author  ot  the  Niehelun- 
gen  opera,  or  a  young  composer  in  Vienna.  Cer- 
tainly this  symphony  is  one  of  the  most  wilfully 
wild,  eccentric  extravaganzas  that  ever  reached 
my  sense  of  tune  and  rhythm ;  full  of  flings  of 
audacious  fancy,  sometimes  for  a  moment  inter- 
esting and  even  beautiful,  but  just  as  disappoint- 
ing and  unwholesome  as  the  sweet  visions  sum- 
moned by  the  witch  charms,  and  as  instantly 
vanishing.  He  seemed  to  be  catching  ideas,  or 
rather  conceits,  by  their  tails  as  they  ran  away 
(why  not  let  them  go  ?)  and  dragging  them  mer- 
cilessly back  into  his  wicked  conjuring  circle. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  composer 
had  caught  the  first  hint  of  his  Symphony  from 
one  of  those  old  Dutch  paintings  of  St.  Antho- 
ny's temptation.  There  were  many  hisses  min- 
gled with  the  applause  that  followed,  and  just 
then  —  so  fatally  well-timed,  that  Mephisto  him- 


self must  have  been  invisibly  present  —  a  tre- 
mendous crash  of  broken  crockery  among  the 
coffee  tables  !  Why  Rossini's  Cujus  Animam  was 
put  in  such  company,  T  was  puzzled  to  conceive. 
It  casts  abroad  gleam  as  it  goes  by.  Decidedly 
the  most  genial  thing  of  the  evening  until  we 
Mozart.  Had  it  been  placed  immediately  before 
that,  and  after  all  the  "  Faust "  business,  one 
could  have  taken  it  for  the  "  flaming  sword,"  the 
wall  of  separation  between  all  this  diahhrie  and 
the  Paradise  that  followed.  For  it  was  like  Par- 
adise to  get  back  to  Mozart.  Such  a  warm, 
genial,  spontaneous  Symphony  !  Such  beautiful, 
innocent,  pure  music  !  the  inspiration,  as  it  were, 
of  the  child  soul,  the  new  created,  that  walks 
face  to  face  with  the  Creator.  It  was  good  in 
Liebig  to  land  us  there ;  it  was  like  returning 
from  long  nightmare  cruisings  along  Colchian 
shores,  amid  Medea  sorceries  and  dragons,  and 
finding  oneself  safe  again  beneath  sweet  Ionian 
skies,  where  Beauty  has  her  temples  in  the 
isles  of  Greece.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we 
did  get  a  bit  of  relief  afler  the  Dorn  Symph- 
ony, by  the  introduction  of  some  of  those  de- 
lightful variations  out  of  Beethoven's  "  Choral 
Fantasia."  Those  are  real  fancies,  and  not  strug- 
gles after  fancy.  Liebig  often  gives  them  for  an 
encore  piece. 

Here  is  the  programme  for  Dec.  18th,  in  the 
week  of  the  birthdays  of  Beethoven  and  of 
Weber  : 

Overture  to   "  Eurvanthe  "  )  vi    ,,  rr?  i 

Sinfonie  in  C  major, f  ^-  ^^-  ™«   ^^'^^- 

Overture  to  "  Fidelio  " ] 

Rnmauza  in  F,  (violin) r,    ., 

( Choral  Fantasia) i"  See</wf e«. 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  (No.  2),. ...  J 

Sinfonie  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

Here  is  another,  of  the  week  during  which  I 
heard  Fidelio.,  greatest  of  operas,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Don  Juan,  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  It  is  doubly  interesting  :  first,  as  afford- 
ing such  a  study  of  Beethoven's  working  pro- 
cesses, of  the  manner  in  which  he  recast  his  idea, 
until  it  satisfied  himself;  and,  secondly,  unfamil- 
iar (now^  examples  of  the  elegant  and  even 
style  of  Symphony,  as  first  set  by  Haydn,  and 
followed,  at  an  humble  distance,  by  composers 
who  neither  could,  nor  cared  to,  go  beyond  his 
depth : 

Overture  to  "Leonore  "  (No.  1) Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  E  flat A.  Romhei-g. 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  (No.  2) Beethoven. 

Andante  from  Symphony Abt  Vogler, 

Overture  to  "  Leonore  "  (No.  3) Beethoven. 

Symphony  No.  13  ( C  major) Haydn. 

And  now  look  at  this  one,  curiously  com- 
pounded : 

Concert  Overture   Maria  Moodij. 

Marcia  alia  Turca Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  C  minor Mendelssohn. 

"Die  Dorfmusikanten,"  Comic  Sextet.  .Mozart. 

Overture  to  "  Egmont " Beethoven. 

Symphony  No.  10  (C  major) Mozart. 

The  Moody  overture  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  a 
pretty  fair  success  of  woman  in  male  costume ; 
she  enacts  Symphony  about  as  well  as  Signorina 
So  and  So  does  Romeo.  It  consisted  of  passages 
passably  put  together.  On  the  whole  not  edify- 
ing. How  all  the  faces  brightened  at  the  magical 
sounds  of  Beethoven's  Turkish  March  ("out  ot 
the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  music,  the  whole  of  which 


was  played  a  few  eaenings  before  in  one  of  Ra- 
decke's  concerts^  !  The  whole  work  is  worthy 
of  Beethoven's  good  hours ;  and  this  march  seems 
to  realize  the  rhythmic  pulse  of  Oriental  life  by 
quite  as  true  an  imaginative  instinct  ('to  say  the 
least^  as  that  by  which  Mendelssohn  is  supposed 
to  have  caught  the  fairy  vein  of  Shakspeare. 
This  dimple  of  sunshine  would  enliven  some  o' 
our  murky  March  and  April  "  Afternoon  Rehear- 
sal "  concerts  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  Men- 
delssohn's early  Symphony  does  not  count  among 
his  great  ones.  Its  somewhat  slender  material  is 
T/orked  out  to  tedious  length,  but  of  course  in  a 
right  musicianlike  manner  and  with  elegance  and 
sweetness.  Interesting  for  once  to  the  musical 
inquirer.  It  was  once  given,  I  think,  in  Boston, 
by  the  "  Germanians."  The  Sextet  ffor  quartet 
of  strings  and  two  hornsj,  is  one  of  those  exqui- 
site drolleries  with  which  Mozart's  ever  buoyant, 
childlike  nature  overflowed  in  social  hours,  in  mo- 
ments of  rest  and  reaction  from  severe  work.  It 
is  a  burlesque  on  the  ambitious  attempt  of  a  club 
of  village  musicians  to  do  the  classical  thing,  i.  e., 
perform  a  piece  in  several  movements  in  Sonata 
form  ('original,  of  coursej.  It  is  somewhat  such 
a  thing  in  music,  as  Peter  Quince's  tragedy  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  quite  as  laughable  and 
enjoyable.  Such  solemn,  forma!  emptiness  !  All 
the  forms  are  in  a  ludicrous  manner  kept  up,  as 
long  and  pompous  as  court  ceremonies  ;  but  with- 
out the  shadow  of  an  idea  to  put  into  them.  The 
emptiest  periods  and  phrases  are  repeated,  imita- 
ted, answered  with  the  utmost  gravity ;  with  aw- 
ful pauses  after  nothing  said  —  but  said  emphati- 
cally. And  such  comical  blunders !  horns  in 
fifths,  &c.  Attempts  to  trill  in  instruments  least 
fitted  for  it  and  getting  the  alternate  note  a  semi- 
tone out  of  the  way !  In  the  last  movement  the 
double  bass  leads  off  with  a  startling  fugue  theme 
('in  the  lowest  depths^,  and  there  stops  short 
while  another  instrument  takes  it,  and  so  round 
—  and  that  is  a  fugue !  The  best  musician 
could  enjoy  such  fun  !  The  Symphony  in  C  was 
not  the  well-known  "  Jupiter  " ;  if  not  so  great 
as  that,  it  added  to  one's  stock  of  Mozart,  who 
left  nothing  not  worth  having  —  although  we 
found  the  adagio  of  this  a  little  prolix. 

Here  is  a  programme  rich  in  new  and  old  : 

Overture  to  "Titus  " Mozart. 

Symphony  No.  3  ( E  flat) Schumann. 

Overture  to  "  Prometheus  " Beethoven. 

Scherzo  from  9th  Symphony Beethoven. 

Overture  to  "  Iphigenia,"  with  E.  Wagner's 
conclusion Gluch. 

Symphony  No.  16  (E  flat) Uaydn. 

(Overture  to  "  Coriolan  ") Beethoven. 

Here  is  another : 

Overture  to  "  La  Gazza  Ladra  " Bossini. 

"  Friihiingslierl  " Mendelssohn. 

Overture :  "  Ein  Mahrchen  " R.   Wuerst. 

Grand  Septet Beethoven. 

Symphony  (No.  12)  G  major Mozart. 

Overture  to  "  Freischiitz  " Weber. 

I  cite  this  programme  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
mentioning  what  a  peculiar  and  enhanced  effect 
the  well-known  Beethoven  Septuor  derived  fi-om 
the  manner  in  wnich  it  was  treated.  The  first 
and  second  violin,  and  the  viola  parts  were 
played  each  by  four  instruments  ;  and  there  were 
four  'cellos  strengthened  by  two  double  basses. 
Of  course  the  clarinet,  fagotto  and  horn  were 
single.  This  lent  a  certain  largeness  and  positive- 
ness  to  these  [for  Beethoven]  somewhat  common- 
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place  movements,  as  they  have  sometimes  seemed, 
which  rendered  them  again  fresh  and  vigorous. 
It  was  like  the  interest  sometimes  restored  to  too 
familiar  objects  by  a  magnifying  glass.  Wuerst 
is  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  young  composers 
who  reside  in  Berlin.  His  overture,  which  might 
be  called  "  a  fairy  legend,"  impresses  me,  after 
repeated  hearings,  as  one  of  the  happiest  things 
in  that  vein  since  Mendelssohn.  I  shall  perhaps 
some  time  speak  of  a  very  successful  Quartet  by 
him.  The  Friihlingslied  "  of  Mendelssohn,  here 
named,  is  the  well-known  Song  without  Words. 
It  cannot  possibly  sound  so  well  for  orchestra,  as 
in  its  original  piano  form  ;  and  Liebig  takes  it  al- 
together two  slow.  Still  it  is  one  of  his  popular 
make-weights,  which  he  throws  in  very  often. 

And  how  does  Liebig's  Orchestra  play  ?  Not 
so  well  as  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  in  Leipzig ; 
but  I  may  safely  say,  upon  the  average  quite  as 
well,  and  often  better  than  our  Symphony  orches- 
tra in  Boston.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  about  fifty 
instruments  strong  ;  that  they  are  kept  in  contin- 
ual play  together  the  whole  year  round  ;  and 
that  they  are  found  good  enough  to  do  all  the 
accompanying  here  in  oratorio,  in  concerts  of  the 
Bach-verein,  of  the  Sing-Akademie,  of  Eadecke's 
series,  &c.  Naturally  they  fall  more  or  less  into 
a  certain  hacknied  routine  way.  They  play  too 
often,  to  take  enthusiasm  always  at  the  flood  tide. 
But  they  also  have  their  lucky  moments  ;  and  I 
have  once  heard  the  C  minor  Symphony  played 
better  by  them,  than  I  ever  heard  it,  except  in 
the  Gewandhaus.  The  instruments  all  have  good 
sounds,  especially  the  oboe  and  bassoon  ;  and  the 
general  sound  of  the  orchestra  is  rich  and  fine. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  some 
drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
these  tone-feasts  of  the  bountiful  Liebig.  In 
three,  at  least,  of  his  four  locales,  you  have  to  go 
very  early  to  secure  a  seat.  You  had  better  take 
a  book  with  you,  if  you  have  got  eyes.  An  indi- 
vidual comes  an  hour  beforehand  —  a  solitary 
woman  of  a  family,  or  of  a  knot  of  cronies  —  and 
turns  down  all  the  chairs  around  the  table  where 
she  sits,  perhaps  several  tables  ;  and  this  sign  of 
first  discovery  and  possession  is  scrupulously  re- 
spected by  all  after-comers  ;  attempt  to  seat  your- 
self in  one  after  another  of  fifty  places  which 
appear  vacant,  and  you  are  politely  informed 
that  it  is  hesetzt  —  kept  by  the  one  who  has  come 
in  reserve  for  the  friend  who  will  come,  or  some 
chance  friend  who  may  come.  There  is  more  or 
less  of  jar  and  disturbance,  too,  from  the  rattle 
of  coffee  cups,  and  beer  seidels,  and  small  change  ; 
since,  of  course,  the  hellners  must  do  all  the  busi- 
ness they  can  for  the  proprietor  and  keeper  of 
the  house.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how  quietly  all 
this  goes  on  ;  it  only  needs  the  pervading  instinct 
of  musical  good  manners ;  and  that  comes  with 
such  love  of  music  as  you  see  here.  You  have 
only  to  "  hush,"  and  the  offenders  are  as  still  as 
mice. 

The  worst  annoyance,  probably,  at  least  to 
many,  is  the  bad  cigar  smoke.  Fond  as  you  are 
of  Symphonies,  you  may  not  be  partial  to  smoked 
symphonies.  Especially  should  it  chance  to  be 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  as  it  was  once  mj'  experi- 
ence, when  the  crowd  drove  me  into  the  gallery, 
where  the  smokers  fancy  themselves  sheltered, 
above  notice  and  above  decency.  Abstinence 
from  "  the  weed,"  however,  is  commonly  requested 
on  the  programmes,  and  with  considerable,  some- 
times complete,  effect ;  it  is  like  the  caprices  of 


the  weather;  there  are  smoky  and  there  are 
clear  days;  you  cannot  forestall  them.  But  it  is 
not  possible  wholly  to  suppress  the  nuisance  in  a 
free  and  easy  German  audience,  —  especially 
where  it  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  students, 
saucy  and  proud  of  their  duelling  scars ;  for  Ger- 
man students,  it  is  well  known,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  anything  but  models  of  refinement. 

Can  we  have  Liebig  concerts  in  our  American 
cities  ?     Can  we  change  our  whole  way  of  life  ? 

D. 

Note. — Our  readers  are  desired  to  mufce  the  following  cor- 
rections in  tlie  new  series  of  Editorial  Correspondence. 

In  the  Christmas  Letter  {No.  III. ),  Haupt  is  called  the  pupil 
it/"  Mendelssohn.  I  wrote  "  pupil,  iw(i/t  MeodeUsohn,  of  Zel- 
ter."    Again,  middle  of  next  column,  for  ■'t-eZuei"  read  helmet. 

In  Letter  No.  IV  ,  within  the  first  dozen  lines,  for  ^'■passive 
opportunity  "  read  parsing;  strike  out  "  long  "  before  "  excur_ 
sions";  for  '■^ choice  ""^  read  ^'•chosen  temples." 

For  "  talk  a  walk  "  (!)  read  take. 

For  '■Halented {'.)  husband's  genius,"  read  lamented. 

In  Letter  No.  V.  (Journal  of  Feb.  9),  3d  column,  4th  line, 
for  "  musical  inquiries,''''  read  itiquirers.  Middle  of  4th  column, 
"  the  men  on  theother,  less  in  the  royal  box,"  &c  ,  put  a  full 
stop  after  "  other,"  and  commence  new  sentence,  "  Up  in  the 
royal  box,"  &c.  Top  of  next  column,  "  the  initiation,  through 
the  trial  and  sacriflce  of  two  young  souls,"  &c.  read.  "  the  in- 
itiation, through  trial  and  sacrifice,  of  two  young  souls." 
43d  line,  "  so  admirable  in  a  male  chorus,"  strike  out ''  in." 
Six  lines  from  end  of  letter,  for  •'  purity  and  style,"  read  "  of 
style."  ■■'  Sing,  sing,"  too,  is  a  case  where  the  half  is  better 
than  the  whole. 

Letter  VI.  Third  column,  for  "Lathe,"  read  Lf  the.  4th 
column,  for  "  the  best  movement,"  read  last.  For  "  these  vari- 
ations," those.  For  "  Ensubius.  Mester  Raro,"  Eitsebims,  Meis- 
ter  Raro.  Bottom  of  the  same  column,  for  "  representations," 
read  repre.teniatives ;  and  {horrible  diHu),  "  our  hero  of  the 
victim  "I  should  be  "  of  the  violin."  11th  line,  last  column, 
"  led  in  triumph,"  should  be  "  led  in  in  triumph." 
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New  Tokk,  April  9. — All  the  concerts  which 
have  not  taken  place  during  the  winter,  are  being 
crowded  together  into  these  last  five  or  six  weeks  of 
the  season.  Every  week  briugs  two  or  three,  and 
those  for  the  most  part  good  ones.  But  unfortunate- 
ly the  greatest  musical  attractions  bring  nothing  but 
small  audiences,  and  one  can  only  wonder  that  so 
many  artists  have  the  courage  to  get  up  any  thing  of 
of  the  kind.  On  Thursday  Satter  gave  a  matine'e  in 
aid  of  the  German  Hospital  Fund  which  is  being 
raised.  The  audience  was  entirely  different  from 
tliat  generally  present  at  these  concerts,  and  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  German  ladies.  Mr.  Satter 
produced  some  new  gems  from  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  his  re'pertoire,  in  the  shape  of  a  Marche  Tri- 
omphale  for  two  pianos,  by  himself,  Liszt's  stupen- 
dous arrangement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  the 
Overture  of  Oberon.  In  the  last  two  pieces,  he  ex- 
hibited even  more  marvellous  powers  of  execution 
than  usual.  The  Marche  Triomphale,  in  which  Mr. 
Pattison  took  the  second  piano,  is  exceedingly  spir- 
ited. Improvisation  concluded  the  concert,  in  which 
airs  from  Martha,  Freyschutz,  Don  Giovanni,  Tann- 
hauser,  &c.,  seven  in  all,  were  brought  up  succes- 
sively and  interwoven  with  each  other  in  a  very 
skilful  manner.  Mr.  Satter  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Rowcroft,  a  singer  of  considerable  ability,  but  not 
very  agreeable  voice,  and  Mr.  Appy  the  violinist, 
who  played  a  fantaisie  on  Massaniello.  He  has 
much  energy  and  vigor  of  stroke  but  very  little  soft- 
ness and  sweetness.  The  latter  deficiency  may  how- 
ever have  been  owing  partly  to  his  instrument,  which 
was  very  harsh. 

On  Saturday  night  a  concert  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bruno  AVolIenhaupt,  the  young  violinist  who  made 
so  successful  debut  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  a  year 
or  two  ago.  He  has  hut  once  since  appeared  in 
public,  at  a  soir&  of  Mme.  Abel's  last  season.  He 
is  too  excellent  a  player  to  have  lain  perdu  so  long, 
and   more  than   one  music-lover  heartily  welcomed 


this  occasion  of  hearing  him  once  more.  The  pro- 
gramme was  a  very  fine  one,  but  had  several  faults 
aside  from  the  character  of  the  music.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  too  long,  then  it  contained  too  many 
solos,  and  finally  Beethoven's  second  Symphony, 
which  was  beautifully  played  by  a  small  orchestra, 
was  put  at  the  very  end,  when  the  listeners  were 
wearied,  and  their  powers  of  enjoyment  and  attention 
weakened  by  all  that  bad  come  before.  The  orches- 
tra played  besides,  the  Overture  to  Oberon,  and  Sig. 
Ccntemeri  sang  arias  from  Attilla  and  Le  Pardon  de 
Plijermel ;  his  fine  baritone  showing  to  best  advan- 
tage. Mr.  WoUenhaupt  played  four  times,  and 
proved  himself  equally  excellent  in  various  styles  of 
composition.  His  first  piece  was  the  Violin-Con- 
certo of  Vieu.xtemps,  to  which  he  did  full  justice. 
Then  he  gave  us  an  arrangement  of  Hungarian  airs, 
by]  Ernst,  and  subsequently  a  Fantasie  on  "Les 
Hirondelles,"  by  David,  composed  by  himself.  This 
is  a  work  of  much  merit,  and  very  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting. He  was  encored,  and  played  a  short 
fantaisie  on  Home,  Sweet  Home.  Mr.  WoUenhaupt 
combines  all  the  requisites  of  a  first-rate  player.  He 
has  force  and  vigor,  but  at  the  same  time  great  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  power,  he  has  also  great  mechan- 
ical skill,  but  more  than  all  these  a  degree  of  fire  and 
feeling  in  his  playing,  thiit  proves  how  his  whole  soul 
is  wrapped  up  in  his  art.  May  he  soon  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  strengthening  this  impression. 

A  concert  was  given  last  evening  at  Irving  Hall, 
(fast  becoming  a  favorite  locality  for  such  entertain- 
ments) for  the  benefit  of  the  same  German  Hospital 
Fund  for  which  Satter  gave  his  last  mating.  It  was 
arranged  chiefly  by  the  Ladies  Union  which  has 
been  organized  for  this  object,  and  was  hardly  made 
known  among  the  American  public,  being  advertised 
only  in  the  German  papers.  This  was  not  the 
wisest  course.  The  programme  was  so  good  that 
many  who  might  not  have  been  induced  to  attend  by 
by  the  specially  German  object  would  have  been  at- 
tracted by  it,  and  the  room  might  have  been  much 
fuller.  You  will  see  that  the  programme,  in  regard 
to  quality,  was  almost  unexceptionable,  but  it  had 
again  the  too  frequent  fault  of  extreme  length,  so 
that  but  few  listeners  must  have  been  at  the  end. 

Part  I. 

1.  .Overture  *'  Jnliua  Cffisar" R.  Schumann. 

2.  Hnrfner'S  Lied  von  Goettie Zimmermann 

Teutonia. 

3.  Senate  op.  47,  f.  Piano  nnd  Violine  (2  UDd  3  more- 
ments ." Beethoven 

Mason  &  Thomas. 

4.  March  and  chorus  from  "Tannhiiuser" K.- Wagner 

Liederltranz. 
Paet  II. 

5.  Sinfonia  Eroica Beethoven 

1.  Allegro  con  brio.    2.  Marcia^funebre.    3.  Scherzo. 

4.  Finale. 
Part  III. 

6.  Overture  "FinRal's  Hoehle" Mendelssohn 

7.  Concert  in  E  Moll,  one  movement Chopin 

G.  Mills. 

8.  Qesang  der  Qeister  iiber  den  Wassem Schubert 

Arion. 

9.  Fackeltang Meyerbeer 

The  performances  were  very  satisfactory  throngh- 
out,  and  showed  in  their  spirit  that  they  were  given 
for  a  n.ational  object.  It  was  quite  interesting  to 
compare  the  three  vocal  societies,  the  three  best  in 
the  city.  The  Teutonia  made  its  first  public  appear- 
ance if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  did  great  credit  not 
only  to  themselves  but  chiefly  to  their  leader,  Mr. 
Mosenthal,  who  has  only  had  them  in  training  during 
the  pa,st  winter.  The  members  are.  rough,  unpol- 
ished mechanics,  but  they  have  fine  fresh  voices, 
know  how  to  manage  them,  and  sing  with  accuracy 
and  precision,  as  well  as  with  much  nicety  of  shading 
and  a  great  deal  of  expression.  —  t  — 

GETTTSnnuG,  Pa.,  April  8,  1861. — Mr.  Editor. 
Of  course  you  are  interested  whenever  people  ave 
stirred  about  the  "art  divine."  For  this  reason  your 
Journal  must  have  an  account  of  a  musical  occasion 
unusual  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Concerts  do  not 
often  occur  here.  The  town  is  small,  and  out  of  the 
way,  and  traveling  companies  do  not  think  of  going 
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so  far  round  the  corner.  But  there  is  in  the  place  a 
large  circle  of  sincere  admirers  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
the  presence  of  a  college  and  theological  seminary 
tends  to  elevate  taste  and  refinement.  A  traveling 
company  did  not  come,  but  a  concert  was  started  by 
an  amateur  orchestra,  "  The  Quaver  Club,"  com- 
posed of  students  and  other  young  men.  Where 
professional  orchestras  are  wanting,  amateur  socie- 
ties can  be  very  useful  in  beginning  the  work  of 
musical  cultivation.  To  the  orchestra  was  added  a 
good  strong  chorus,  formed  by  selections  from  dif- 
ferent choirs.  Thus  equipped,  "  Mozart's  Gloria," 
an  Anthem  by  Zundel,  and  "  Sail.  Sail,"  from  Lur- 
line  were  put  under  rehearsal.  These  witli  solos  and 
orchestral  pieces  made  out  a  miscellaneous  program- 
me. The  performance  took  place  April  4th.  Of 
course  it  was  not  a  rendering  from  professional  hands, 
nevertheless  it  was  very  creditable. 

One  benefit  is  certain  to  follow, — an  increased  in- 
terest in  musical  study  among  the  college  students 
here, — a  study  refining  and  elevating,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  effective  mental  discipline  as  any  Latin, 
Greek  or  Mathematics. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  principal  feature, — the 
part  of  the  performance  which  was  professional. 
Mrs.  Mozart  from  New  York  was  present.  There  is 
no  need  of  telling  ;  you  know  of  her  abilities.  The 
auditors  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  themselves 
after  her  clear  tones  and  charming  execution.  First 
came  a  silence  from  pure  wonder,  then  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  The  lady  sang  very  prettily  Comer's 
"  Song  of  the  Lark,"  and  very  skillfully  the  Cava- 
tina  from  "Beatrice."  The  "Last  Rose  of  Summer" 
was  on  the  programme  ;  "Home,  Sweet  Home  "  and 
"  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye  "  were  given  on  encores.  Mrs. 
M.  is  successful  in  oratorio  ;  last  Christmas  your  cor- 
respondent heard  her  perform  admirably  the  soprano 
of  the  Messiah  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadel- 
phia ;  but  she  is  particularly  successful  in  simple  bal- 
lads, perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  who  attempt  them. 
Her  natural  grace  and  temperament  give  the  assist- 
ance by  means  of  which  these  melodies  become  so 
touching.  The  people  were  delighted  too  to  find  her 
more  than  an  artist,  a  finished  lady.  Her  amiability 
won  the  afl'ections  of  all. 

The  whole  performance  pleased  so  rcuch  that  a  re- 
petition was  called  for.  A  new  programme  was 
made 'out,  and  a  second  concert  given  the  following 
night.  :: 

New  York,  April  15,  1861. — We  have  had  one 
week  of  opera  by  the  associated  artists,  alternating 
between  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  Un  Ballo,  Son- 
nambula.  La  Juive,  Linda  and  Moses  in  Egypt  have 
been  given,  with  fair  success.  The  last  opera  was 
performed  as  an  oratorio  on  Saturday  night  and  hor- 
ribly mutilated.  Such  a  poor  performance  has  not 
been  heard  here  recently.  Stigelli  was  the  only 
singer  who  appeared  to  advantage.  Miss  Hinckley 
did  not  sing  the  part  of  Anaide  near  as  well  as  Ade- 
lina  Patti.  The  company  have  now  gone  to  Pliila- 
delphia. 

There  are  any  number  of  concerts  announced  for 
this  week,  but  the  political  excitement,  rendering 
people  indisposed  for  quiet  enjoyment  will  seriously 
interfere  with  their  pecuniary  success.  Tlie  Men- 
delssohn Union  has  given  a  fair  performance  of 
Wallace's  "Liirhne"  to  invited  guests  and  will  next 
perform  it  at  a  public  concert.  They  will  then  re- 
hearse "Moses  in  Egypt." 

There  have  been  this  month  more  changes  in 
church  choirs  than  were  ever  known  before  at  any 
one  time.  An  amusing  circumstance  which  has  been 
gossipped  about  considerably  is  the  recent  squabble 
between  C.  Jerome  Hopkins  and  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation.  The  quarrel  hinged  on 
the  question  as  to  who  should  select  the  tunes.  Hop- 
kins as  the  organist  maintained  his  right  to  do  so 
but  the  rector  thought  his  rights  paramount,  and  ludi- 


crous blunders  in  the  selections  not  unfrequently 
occurred.  War  ensued  and  Hopkins  relieved  him- 
self by  a  documentary  protest  as  long  as  the  moral 
law  but  vastly  more  original  and  amusing. 

Father  Heinrich  is  in  this  city  in  a  state  of  poverty 
but  not  without  friends.  A  brief  sketch  of  his 
career  I  have  gathered  from  his  own  lips.  He  was 
born  in  Schoenlinden,  in  Bohemia,  ("Austria),  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1781.  He  was  educated  for  a  mer- 
cantile life,  and  became  the  principal  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive banking  house,  the  branches  of  whicli  were 
established  in  Prague,  Vienna,  Trieste  and  Naples. 
From  early  youth,  Mr.  Heinrich  was  of  an  adventur- 
ous spirit,  which  immense  wealth  enabled  him  to 
gratify  at  will. 

His  very  extended  commercial  business,  frequently 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  travel,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  visited  the  island  of  Malta,  where  the  passion 
for  music  seemed  first  to  have  taken  decided  posses- 
sion of  his  soul ;  there  he  obtained  a  Cremona  violin, 
to  which  he  became  ardently  attached  ;  this  instru- 
ment lasted  through  all  his  wanderings  and  strange 
vicissitudes,  until  its  accidental  destruction  by  the 
carelessness  of  a  musician  of  the  Drury  Lane  Or- 
chestra. 

For  long,  long  years  this  violin  and  maestro  were 
inseparable  friends,  being  together  day  and  night,  in 
the  western  wilds  of  America,  and  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  both  fHemispheres.  Father  Heinrich  has 
crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Atlantic  many  times  ;  his 
biographer  tells  us,  that  he  sailed  from  Lisbon  for 
this  country,  in  1805,  and  that  it  was  when  he  was 
Director  of  music,  at  the  Southwark  theatre  of  Phil- 
adelphia, he  received  the  sad  news  of  the  failure  of 
his  Banking  house  and  its  branches.  He  soon  left 
Philadelphia  for  Pittsburg,  crossing  the  Alleghanies 
on  foot,  and  finally  settled  in  a  log  cabin  in  Bards- 
town,  Kentucky,  where  he  began  writing  music  ;  he 
was  about  this  period  about  thirty  years  old,  and  he 
attributes  some  of  his  best  compositions,  to  his  study 
of  Nature  in  those  then  solitary  wilds.  The  log-hut 
is  still  most  carefully  preserved,  and  is  pointed  out 
to  all  visitors,  with  great  interest,  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Postmaster  General,  in  whose  garden  it  now 
stands. 

Having  satisfactorily  overcome  the  shock  of  his 
loss  and  his  necessary  change  of  position  in  the 
financial  world,  Mr.  Heinrich  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  remained  five  or  six  years,  officiating 
among  the  leading  violinists  of  the  orchestras  of 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  and  publishing 
many  of  his  compositions,  which  made  him  widely 
known  in  that  metropolis. 

Subsequently  he  returned  to  America,  dividing|his 
time  between  this  city,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
and  Baltimore,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession, 
sometimes  leading,  at  others  performing  in  the  Or- 
chestras. 

Father  Heinrich  has  composed  over  one  hundred 
works,'comprising  Oratorios,  Symphonies,  Overtures, 
concerted  pieces  and  songs,  many  of  wlilch  are  dis- 
tinguished for  great  originality,  varied  expression, 
patriotic  sentiment,  as  well  as  for  the  curiously  con- 
structed stories  which  adorn  their  title  pages. 

There  are  many  who  remember  his  mammoth  con- 
certs given  here  in  years  gone  by,  which  drew  to- 
gether the  musical  profession,  from  tlie  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  enlisted  public  interest. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Heinrich  made  his  last  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, he  then  had  the  liappiness  to  hear  some  of  his 
best  works,  performed  by  the  societies  of  Prague 
and  Vienna.  In  1860  he  returned  to  his  adopted 
country  (the  United  States),  and  till  the  present  time 
has  quietly  lived  in  this  city,  where  this  octogenarian 
and  probably  the  oldest  musician  living,  is  now  fast 
fading  away.  His  life  has  been  one  of  the  most 
varied  conditions,  begun  in  opulence,  with  hosts 
of  friends  to  cheer  him  and  partake  of  his  rare  hos- 
pitality, full  of  youth,  vigor  and  hope,  now  the  pic- 
ture has  changed,  and  he  truly  needs  the  sympathy 
and  respect  of  the  world.  Tkovator. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  New  Instrament. 
Important  to  Oegani.sts  and   Composers. 

United  States  Hotel,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  ) 
April  8,  1861.  ( 
Mr.  Editor  : — Some  time  ago,  I  was  in  quest  of  a 
Pedal-Pianoforte  suitable  for  organ  practice ;  and 
was  advised  to  import  one.  The  instrument  was  deliv- 
ered to  me  last  autumn,  in  perfect  order,  having  been 
cleverly  packed  in  an  air-tight  box,  inlaid  with  zinc. 
It  is  in  the  cabinet  or  boudoir  form,  has  seven  octaves 
in  the  manual,  and  over  two  octaves  of  pedals.  To 
each  key  of  the  fingerboard,  there  are  three  strings  ; 
excepting  in  the  extreme  base  octave,  which  has  two. 
To  tlie  pedals,  there  are  three,  two  and  one  strings 
respectively  according  to  a  judicious  distribution  of 
tone.  The  pedal  strings,  which  are  in  rear,  extend 
lengthwise  with  the  piano,  and  of  course  are  tuned  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  manual.  The  entire  action 
is  perfect,  the  pedals  responding  at  once  to  the  touch  ; 
and  when  the  lids  are  raised  before  and  behind,  the 
tones  are  nearly  as  powerful  and  as  clear,  as  are 
those  of  the  largest  grand  action  pianoforte.  For 
chamber  music,  it  is  sufficiently  loud  with  the  lids 
closed.  The  pedals  may  be  easily  detached,  but  in 
order  to  play  them,  the  piano  has  a  regular  organ- 
bench,  that  spans  them,  and  that  extends  as  far  as 
the  key-board.  This  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  packed  alongside  of  the  piano  if 
necessary  for  transportation.  The  case  has  a  rose- 
wood veneering,  and  prevents  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  Boudoir  Piano,  except  that  it  is  a  little 
deeper.  It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  salon;  actually  occupying  less  space 
than  a  common  piano,  being  easier  tuned,  from  the 
position  of  the  sound  boards,  as  well  as  more  readily 
removed  upon  occasion.  It  is  in  fact  two  in  one,  a 
foot  and  a  hand  piano ;  the  two  separate  actions  being 
placed  in  the  closest  possible  juxtaposition.  With 
this,  an  organist  can  execute  a  fugue  of  Bach  or 
Handel  with  the  same  facility,  as  upon  a  first-class 
organ,  and  thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  the  choir, 
or  the  concert-room. 

Yours  trulj',  H. 

P.  S.  The  following  are  the  proximate  dimen- 
sions :  Feet.  Inches. 

Height 5 

Depth,  (exclusive  of  key-board) ...     1  8i 

Width 4  4I 

Pedals  2  octaves,  key-board,  7  octaves.  Price  in 
Berlin,  375  Prussian  Thalers,  (reckon  about  75  cents 
to  a  Thaler). 

These  instruments  called  "  Pianino-Pedals," 
are  manufactured  by  Julius  Ilellmind  40  Potsdaraer 
Strausse  Berlin,  at  the  above  price  and  will  be 
sent  to  any  desired  address  in  the  United  States. 

(Pianos  with  pedals  are  now  made  in  Boston,  one 
was  exhibited  at  the  late  Mechanic's  Fair.) 

New  York,  April  16th. — Mr.  Satter's  Sixth  and 
last  matine'e,  which  took  place  last  Friday,  was  very 
poorly  attended.  The  programme  was  not  quite  as 
interesting  as  usual,  as,  for  the  first  time  in  any  of 
these  matine'es  three  out  of  the  si.x  pieces  played 
were  not  new.  These  wore  the  overture  to  Tann- 
hiluser,  Liszt's  arrangement  of  Sextuor  from  Lacia, 
and  Mr.  Satter's  fantasie  on  Don  Pasquale.  Besides 
these,  Mr.  Salter  gave  us  the  waltz  in  A  flat  by 
Chopin,  and  two  entire  novelties  iu  the  shape  a  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  (No.  5,  in  G)  by  Rubinstein,  and 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Scliumann,  by  Brahms. 
Both  were  exceedingly  difficult,  and  most  original. 
The  first  was  peculiar  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
the  fugue  being  much  more  melodious  than  is  gener 
ally  the  case  and  which  had  a  very  fine  effect.  The 
latter  was  totally  different  from  any  other  variations, 
and  sometimes  rather  far-fetched  both  in  rhyme  and 
harmony.     Mr.  Satter  played  both  pieces  splendidly. 

Next  Saturday  we  have  the  Pliilharmonic,  the  last 
of  the  season,  and  on  Thursday  the  third  of  the 
Arion   concerts.     Gottschalk  announces  a  series  of 
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concerts  in  conjunction  with  Cavlotta  Patti  and 
minor  stars  are  constantly  appearing  only  to  vanisli 
again  forever. 

When  one  considers  Iiow  little  is  made  by  most  of 
these  concerts,  wliicli  are,  indeed,  more  frequent  by 
losing  affairs,  it  is  surprising  that  musicians  can  still 
venture  upon  sucli  undertakings.  However,  we 
music  lovers  are  all  the  more  obliged  to  them. 


Uew  Publications. 


TaE  North  Britiset  Rkview  for  February,  1S61.  L.  Scott  & 
Co.    From  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  March,  (L.  Scott  & 
Co.,  Aoierican  Reprint)  is  publistied  with  thefollowiug  table 
of  contents. 

The  Indian  Civil  service,  its  Rise  and  Fall,  Part 
2  ;  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea ;  Lee's  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  Iron-Clad  Ships  of 
War  and  British  Defences ;  Norman  Sinclair  an 
Autobiography,  Part  14;  Recent  Natural  History 
Books;  Wilson's  German  Campaign  of  1813;  The 
China  War  of  1860. 

Price  S3,  a  year ;  Price  for  four  Reviews,  $8  a 
year;  "  Blackwood  "  and  the  four  Reviews,  $10. 

CA-f^SELL's  Illustrated  Family  Bible.    Parts  27  and  23. 
Cassell's  Illustrated  Natural  History.    Part  24. 

These  excellent  popular  works  continue  to  appear 
with  their  customary  punctuality.  The  present  num- 
bers have  copious  indexes  and  tables  of  contents  that 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  works.  The  illus- 
trations are  abundant  and  up  to  their  usual  standard 
of  excellence. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  Music  to  Macbeth. — It  is  about  time  there 
should  be  new  mu.sic  written  to  Shakespear's  "Mac- 
beth." The  mu,sic  now  allied  with  it  and  which 
has  become  hallowed  by  long  use,  was  no  doubt  con- 
sidered proper  and  attractive  by  the  good  people 
who  first  heard  it,  a  long  time  ago,  but  to  our  mod- 
ern ears  it  utterly  fails  to  convey  the  idea  of  anything 
that  has  any  connection  with  what  happens  on  the 
stage.  This  operatic  part  of  the  performance  of 
"  Macbeth,"  in  which  girls  of  the  chorus  are  made  to 
sing  dry  solos  to  a  fugued  accompaniment,  of  a  gen- 
erally inefficient  orchestra,  inwardly  trembling  all  the 
time  lest  they  or  the  orchestra  should  lose  the  thin 
thread  of  melody,  until  the  chorus  chimes  in  with  a 
strain  which  would  be  just  as  appropriate  at  any  old 
English  merry-making,  and  winds  up  with  an  echo 
behind  the  scenes,  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  gal- 
leries, is  to  musical  persons  very  annoying,  to  say  the 
least.  A  song  is  a  very  good  thing  in  the  right 
place,  but  a  sad  bore  in  an  improper  one.  Good 
actors  may  be,  and  are  very  often,  poor  singers.  If 
we  are  to  have  music,  let  it  be  melodramatic. 
Why  does  not  somebody  try  to  reform  this  evil  ? 


The  Boston  Mozart  Club,  (Amateur),  gave 
its  third  social  Orchestral  Entertainment  to  the  Asso- 
ciate and  and  Honorary  Members,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, last  at  Mercantile  Hall.  The  following  was  the 
Programme. 

Part  I. 

First  Symphony  in  F  Minor Kalliwoda 

Adagio  ;  Allegro — Andante — Minuetto  and  'Trio — Fin- 
ale, Alleffro  eon  brio. 
Part  II. 

1.  Overture.  "Bon  Giovanni." Mozart 

2.  Concert  Waltz,  "Windsor  Klaenge" Strauss 

3.  Andante  and  Minuet Beethoven 

From  First  Symphony  in  C.  major. 

4.  "Song."    For  llorn  and  Cornet  obligato;  aiTanged 
by Suck 

5.  Lily  Polka By  a  member  of  the  Club 

6.  Overture,  "Nozze  di  Figaro" Mozart 

The  Orchestral  Union  gave  its  eighth  after- 
noon concert  on  Wednesday,  April  1 7,  at  the  Music 
Hall,  which  was  well  filled  in  spite  of  the  stirring 
scenes  going  on  in  the  streets.  The  following  was 
their  programme : 


1.  Overture,  "  Martha  " Flotow 

2.  Symphony,  No.  6,  "  Pastorale."  (Op.  GS.) Beethoven 

3.  Overtura,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," Mendelssohn 

4.  Fantasia,  (for  Clarinet) C.  G.  Ileissiger 

Performed  by  T.  Ryan. 

5.  Finale,  "  Fine  Sommeruacht  in  Daneniark  " Lumbye 


Dr.  Guilmette,  well  known  to  our  concert  goers 
as  an  accomplished  vocalist,  and  public  singer,  espe- 
cially in  oratorio,  proposes  to  deliver  lectures  here 
upon  the  hum.an  voice.  His  advertisement  in  another 
column  gives  some  particulars  of  his  lectures,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  useful  and  interesting, 
as  his  experience  is  the  double  one  of  a  professional 
man  and  of  an  artist. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Varian,  whom  some  of  our 
readers  heard  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Music  Hall,  at 
one  of  the  afternoon  concerts,  announces  a  concert 
at  Chickerlng's,  for  Friday  next,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Simpson  (tenor)  and  Mr.  E.  Hoflman,  pianist. 

"  The  Music  of  the  Union." — This  it  is  which 
today  echoes  through  the  city  of  our  usually 
peaceful  streets  ;  to  this  every  heart  beats  and  every 
foot  keeps  step,  while  with  one  voice  all  agree  to  up- 
hold the  honor  of  the  flag  that  floats  everywhere  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  occupations  and  the  places  de- 
voted to  Art  even  are  freely  offered  to  the  service  of 
the  Union. 

The  Evening  Transcript  tells  us  that  "ihe  free  use  of 
the  Music  Hall  has  been  offered  by  the  Directors  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  dormitory  and  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  troops  during  their  temporary  stay  in 
this  city.  The  provisions  made  for  their  comfort  and 
accommodation  by  the  city  were  of  so  ample  a  na- 
ture, that  the  offer  was  courteously  declined  by  the 
Governor,  who  remarked  that  he  slionld  regret,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  extreme  urgency  thus  to  disturb  or 
disarrange  that  building." 

Orpheus  Musical  Society, — Our  readers  will 
notice  the  advertisement  of  the  Concert  of  this  Soci- 
ety this  evening  and  of  the  repetition  of  the  Bards 
on  next  Saturday. 

To  Make  a  Libretto. — The  modern  poet  should 
completely  abstain  from  reading  the  ancient  writers, 
for  this  reason  that  the  ancient  never  read  the  mod- 
erns. Before  entering  upon  his  task  he  will  take  an 
exact  note  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  scenes 
which  the  manager  is  desirous  of  introducing  into 
his  drama.  He  will  compose  his  poem  verse  by  ver.se, 
without  giving  himself  any  trouble  as  to  the  action, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  spectator 
to  comprehend  the  plot,  and  that  curiosity  may  thus 
be  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  By  the  way, 
he  will  not  forget  to  close  the  piece  with  a  brilli.ant 
and  magnificeut  scene,  terminating  with  a  good 
chorus  in  honor  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  manager. 
He  will  have  recourse  as  frequently  as  possible  to  the 
dagger,  to  poison,  to  earthquakes,  spectres,  and  in- 
cantations. All  these  expedients  are  admirable ; 
they  cost  but  little,  and  produce  a  prodigious  effect 
on  the  public. 

"JNever  bore  people  with  ugly  music  merely  because 
I,  is  the  work  of  some  favorite  composer ;  and  do  not 
let  the  pieces  you  perform  before  people  not  profes- 
sedly scientific,  be  too  long. — Grohe's  Musical  Lacon. 

Music — Charles  Reade,  in  a  noble  defence  of 
Music,  says  ;  "  Music  was  the  nursing  mother  of 
Poetry,  the  highest  of  all  arts.  The  verse  did  not 
create  itself;  it  arose  in  all  its  primitive  forms  out  of 
musical  division.  For  centuries  after  its  birth.  Poe- 
try could  not  walk  alone,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West.  Those  incomparable  lyrics  which  are  called 
the  '  Psalms  of  David,'  where  description  and  moral 
teaching,  piety  and  nature,  earth  and  heaven,  blend 
so  sweetly,  were  songs,  composed  in  happy  moments 
of  musical  as  well  as  poetic  heart,  by  David  and 
many  other  harpers  ;  and  but  for  music,  these  gems 
of  poetry  and  praise  had  never  embellished  language. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  here  alone,  ivhere 
Poetry  and  Music  meet,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  manifestly  and  constantly  Divine  as  that 
of  the  New.  Many  forgotten  harpers  sang  before 
Homer,  and  to  their  divisions  we  owe  the  majestic 
Hexameter.  Homer,  like  his  own  Achilles,  Avas  a 
harper. 

"  The  Iliad  was  sung  or  chanted,  and  where  the 
same  words  are  repeated,  there  was  a  sort  of  refrain 
with  a  more  marked  meloky.  But  for  Music,  then, 
the  greatest  Poem  would  never  have  been  created  ; 


but  for  Music  again  might  well  have  slipped  off  the 
memory  of  the  hearers. 

"  Poetry  came  West  at  Music's  apron  string.  The 
Aralis  who  brought  it  into  Em'oj)e  were  songsters. 
The  Spanish  troubadours  who  caught  it  from  them 
were  songsters ;  so  were  the  French  trouvlres,  who 
had  it  from  tliem ;  so  the  Dutch  minstrels,  and  tlie 
Irish  and  Welsh  bards. 

"  For  centuries  Poetry  could  not  w.alk  alone  nor 
please  by  its  own  rhythm.  And  even  that  rhythm  it 
owes  to  prim.ajval  Music. 

"  This  is  but  a  small  p.art  of  the  debt  mankind  owe 
to  this  art,  now  outlawed  by  a  caprice  of  dcmi-civili- 
zation.  That  debt  is  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  older  than  any  claim  Painting  can  put  in  to 
our  gratitude.  Why  pick  our  old  benefactor  out 
from  among  a  hundred  pettier  arts,  to  outlaw  her  ? 
Her  modern  feats,  are  ihei/  so  very  contemptible  ? 
The  brilliant  operas,  the  mighty  oratorios,  the  learned 
quintets,  the  profound  symphonies,  the  |)ious  masses 
and  anthems,  where  the  boy's  sweet,  mellow  voices 
rise  so  young  and  pure  above  the  pealing  organ,  and 
waft  the  same  to  Heaven  ;  the  thrilling  songs  that 
nations  take  to  heart,  and  love,  and  sing,  and  feel  for 
centuries  ;  are  all  these  trash  '! 

"  Music  is  an  universal  Language.  Unlike  the 
writers,  the  composer's  text  can  be  printed  or  played 
by  all  the  human  race,  pure  as  it  came  from  the  mas- 
tor's  mind.  God  has  given  the  lovely  art  this  world- 
wide advantage  over  the  writers,  to  compensate  its 
Inferiorities,  a  noble  compensation.  For  thus  Music 
mitigates  the  curse  of  Babel,  a  terrible  curse  to  man." 

London — Monday  Popular  Concerts. — -The 
concert  of  last  night,  March  19,  devoted,  like  many 
others  given  iluring  the  present  season,  to  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  w.as  .attended  most  numerously,  the 
more  expensive  places  being  occupied  by  company 
belonging  to  the  highest  classes  of  society.  The  pro- 
gramme included,  amongst  other  masterpieces,  Bee- 
thoven's great  pianoforte  sonata  in  A  major.  Op.  101, 
played  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard, 
who,  judging  by  her  performance  of  this  and  other 
sonatas  of  Beethoven's  so-called  "  third  period" 
(need  we  remind  our  readers  of  her  triumphant  suc- 
cesses with  the  106,  109,  and  111  ?)  seems  to  have 
discoA'Cred  the  clue  which  can  alone  direct  the  exe- 
cutant through  the  new  world  of  sound  which  the 
mighty  Ton-Dichter  created,  and  to  have  penetrated 
the  interest  of  the«e  golden  mists,  "d.ark  from  ex- 
ces.sive  light,"  which  enshroud,  like  a  sunny  haze,  the 
inspirations  of  the  poet  "hidden  in  the  light  of 
thoneht."  For  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  Beethoven, 
the  most  inventive  and  imaginative  of  musicians,  has 
no  secrets.  She  knows  him  by  heart ;  and,  what  is 
more,  can  put  her  heart  into  her  fingers,  and  thus 
render  him  intelligible  and  delightful  even  to  the  ears 
of  a  mixed  audience,  such  as  that  of  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  which  (such  is  the  gradation  of 
the  admittance  fees)  included  nearly  every  class  of  the 
community.  Never  did  the  great  English  pianist, 
who  so  chivalrously  plays  superb  works  in  public 
which  no  other  pianist  can,  or  at  any  rate  does  at- 
tempt to,  except  perhaps  for  the  delectation  of  the 
"  select  few"  who  may  patronise  a  quasi  private 
chamber-concert — never  did  the  "reine  et  le  roi  au.ssi" 
of  the  most  fiishionable  instruments  distinguish  her- 
self more  honorably  than  on  this  occasion.  The  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  love-song  with  which  the  sonata 
commences,  the  vigorous  march  movement  so  utterly 
unlike  any  other  march  composed  before  or  since, 
and  the  sterlingly  hrWUnnt^fiim/e,  with  its  charmingly 
capricious  humor  and  fugue,  ingeniously  wrought 
as  it  Is  difficult  to  execute,  were  one  and  ail  played  to 
perfection.  A  few  more  such  performances  cannot 
fall  to  work  what  many  consider  a  kind  of  artistic 
miracle — that  is,  to  render  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A 
major.  Op.  101,  generally  popular. — Morning  Post 

Madamr  Rosa  Cjiillag. — This  eminent  artist 
has  arrived  in  London,  to  fulfil  her  engagement  at 
the  Roy.al  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  The  Vi- 
ennese papers  speak  of  her  last  appearance  at  the 
Karntnerthor  Theatre,  in  Trovntore,  on  Saturday  last 
as  a  remarkable  scene  of  public  excitement  and  ex- 
pression of  regret  at  the  departure  of  such  a  favorite. 
On  this  occasion  it  would  appear  that  al!  "  rules  and 
regulations  "  were  set  at  defiance,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Imperial  Theatres,  which  forbid  any  ar- 
tist "  de  reparaitrc  apres  la  fin  du  spectacle  sous 
qnelque  pretexte  que  ce  soit,  et  surtout  d'adresser  la 
parole  an  public."  (Art.  XIX.)  Mad.  Csillag  was 
recalled  innumerable  times  after  the  opera,  and  In  a 
short  speech,  almost  inaudible  from  her  emotion, 
bade  farewell  to  an  audience  before  whom  she  made 
her  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  since  which  her  name  has  always  been  the 
most  attractive  of  the  artists  forming  the  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Kiirntnerthor  Theatre. — Mits.  World. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


Mr.  S.  Lasar,  has  accepted  the  post  as  organist  in 
the  14th  Street  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  New  York, 
(Rev.  A.  D.  Smith,  D.D.  Pastor),  from  the  1st.  of 
May  next,  a  position  he  formerly  held  in  the  church. 


CiNciNWATi  Mdsicai/  ASSOCIATION. —  Officers 
for  1860-'61  : 

President — R.  W.  Burnet,  Esq. 

Vice  President — William  F.  Colburn. 

Secretary — Henry  J.  Appleton. 

Treasurer — Dr.  0.  D.  Norton. 

Librarians — James  Gates,  E.  L.  Norton. 

Musical  Directors  —  Victor  Williams,  Henry  J. 
Smith. 

Trustees — John  Shillito,  Dr.  S.  L.  Hamlen,  S. 
Davis,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Comstoclc,  S.  N.  Pike,  Edmund 
Dexter. 


iisit  ^hffair. 


London. 

ROTAI,  ENGLISH  OpEHA. — Saturday,  March  16, 
would  have  been  the  last  night  of  the  season,  but 
that  the  theatre  was  closed  that  night,  peremptorily, 
by  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  consequence 
of  a  recent  bereavement  in  the  Royal  Family.  That 
all  places  of  public  amusement  should  be  closed  on 
certain  occasions,  where  the  feelings  of  the  highest 
personage  of  tlie  realm  are  deeply  involved,  we  think 
can  hardly  be  gainsaid  :  nevertheless,  we  think  the 
hardship  involved  so  great,  the  grievance  so  universal 
that  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  make  some 
compensation.  On  Saturday  night  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  tickets  at  the  two  English  Opera  houses, 
that  many  could  not  be  supplied.  Here  was  a  wind- 
fall for  the  managers  after  a  season  characterized  by 
no  brilliant  success.  But  at  the  eleventh  hour  comes 
the  authorative  firman — the  theatre  is  shut  up — the 
public  is  disappointed — the  managers  lose  hundreds 
— the  servants  of  the  establishment  are  mulcted  of 
a  day's  pay  (how  little  some  are  able  to  afford  it, 
need  we  aver) — and  no  one  person  benefitted  thereby. 
This  is  the  way  to  go  in  mourning  indeed  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  good  policy  to  allow  everybody  to  pur- 
chase his  own  crape  and  wear  it  after  his  own  fashion. 
It  certainly  was  most  unfortunate,  as  far  as  the  two 
theatres  were  concerned,  that  the  royal  death  should 
have  occurred  the  day  it  did.  The  managers,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bear  it  and  make  no 
sign. 

Crtstal  Palace. — The  order  which  prohibited 
the  opening  of  the  theatres  in  London  on  Saturday 
se'nniglit,  in  eonsequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kent,  did  not  extend  to  the  Palace  at  Nor- 
wood, for  the  Saturday  concert  took  place  as  usual. 
The  feature  of  the  programme  was  a  pianoforte  con- 
cert by  Mr.  Henry  Baumer,  a  King's  Scholar  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  a  selection  from  an  oratorio  of 
whom  occasionally  is  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
orchestral  concerts.  A  composer  naturally  takes  all 
possible  pains  with  the  performance  of  his  own  work 
but  the  firm,  clear,  and  decided  pianoforte  plaving  of 
Mr.  Baumer  should  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
word  of  acknowledgement.  The  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  concert  was  Schumann's  fourth  symphony  in 
D  minor.  With  many  gleams  of  the  poetic  beauty 
which  is  never  totally  absent  in  Schumann,  the 
fourth  symphony  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  first— in 
B  flat — which  Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  performance  of  which  he  once  con- 
ducted. Mendelssohn's  glorious  violin  concerto  was 
played  in  masterly  style  by  M.  Sainton,  whose  unaf- 
fected expression— untainted  as  it  is  by  the  slightest 
tinge  of  exaggeration— makes  us  listen  to  his  perfor- 
mance with  a  pleasure  more  completely  unalloyed 
than  that  excited  by  many  more  celebrated  virtuosi. 
M.  Sainton  also  played  his  own  Riijohtto  fantasia, 
which  is  always  well  received,  because  the  charming 
melodies  are  allowed  to  tell  their  tale  in  all  their  ori"^ 
ginal  simplicity.  The  fresh  voice  of  Miss  Emily 
Spiller,  a  dglndante,  gained  her  an  encore  in  Schloes- 
ser's  "  Queen  of  the  Sea  ;  "  and  she  also  sang  the 
scena,  "  Ah  !  forse  e  lui."  Madame  Sainton-Dolby 
showed  such  good  taste  in  selecting  Haydn's  lovelv 
"  Spirit-song,"  that  we  were  surprised  at  her  choos- 
ing "  The  skipper  and  his  boy,"  the  absurdity  of 
which  even  fine  singing  can  never  conceal.  The  or- 
chestra, under  Mr  Mann's  directien,  performed  with 
great  care,  although  want  of  sufficient  rehearsal  was 
at  times  perceptible.  The  number  of  visitors 
amounted  to  2,966. 


Paris. 

Tannhauser. — "  A  second  trial  has  come  off,  far 
from  being  more  successful  than  the  first.  On  the 
contrary,  the  public  disapprobation  was  manifested 
with  increased  energy,  and  we  do  not  recollect  such 
anotlier  evening  in  the  arena,  ordinary  so  calm  and 
serene,  of  our  Grand  Opera.  We  coveted  a  decisive 
judgment,  and  begged  the  judges  to  preserve  a  grave 
demeanor  ;  but  advice  of  this  kind  is  easier  to  give 
than  take.  True  that  we  can  manage  to  dispense 
with  hissing  ;  but  to  avoid  laughing  is  another  affair  ; 
and,  on  the  very  first  night,  we  involuntarily  yielded 
more  than  once  to  the  feehng  which  had  irresistibly 
laid  hold  of  the  entire  audience.  On  the  second 
night  precautions  had  been  taken  to  guard  against 
such  inconvenient  manifestations.  The  oboe  solo  af- 
ter the  '  Herdsman's  song,'  the  redoubtable  trait  de 
inolons,  the  pack  of  hounds,  at  the  end  of  Act  I.,  and 
the  re-apparition  of  Venus  in  the  third  were  one, 
and  all  suppressed.  Curtailments,  too,  had  been  ef- 
fected in  various  places,  and  the  rose  gauze  curtain 
(so  decorously  shutting  out  a  logical  but  undramatic 
contingency)  sent  back  to  the  property-room.  But, 
alas  !  nothing  could  save  Tannhauser.  This  time 
tliere  was  less  laughter,  perhaps,  but  a  great  deal 
more  hissing  ;  and  for  a  plain  reason — the  applauders 
(claque  1)  being  numerous,  the  vigor  of  the  disappro- 
bation was  regulated  by  that  of  the  approval. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  assured,  nevertheless,  that 
Richard  Wagner  continues  obstinate,  attributes  the 
check  he  has  received  in  Paris  to  a  cabal  organized 
against  him  by  his  enemies.  In  his  double  capacity 
of  poet  and  composar,  the  author  of  Tunnliauser,  is, 
doubtless,  furnished  with  a  double  dose  of  pride,  and 
should,  therefore,  perhaps  be  accorded  a  double 
amount  of  indulgence.  This  last  we  willingly  ex- 
tend— nay,  we  can  even  pit//  him,  for  we  know  of 
nothing  more  sad  and  hopeless  than  the  fatuity,  too 
common  now-a-days,  which  induces  authors  to  con- 
template and  admire  themselves  in  their  works,  and 
to  pronounce  in  a  tone  of  sovereign  authority,  with- 
out the  slightest  deference  to  public  opinion,  that 
those  works  are  good.     Et  vidit  quod  esset  bonum. 

The  second  performance  of  Tannhauser  merely 
served  to  bring  out  in  still  bolder  relief  the  talent  and 
courage  of  the  singers,  who  had  to  answer  in  person 
for  the  sins  of  the  composer.  The  tenor,  M.  Nie- 
mann, especially  distinguished  himself  in  this  painful 
struggle,  and  the  audience  took  care  to  make  him  un- 
derstand his  reputation  was  not  at  stake.  Mads. 
Tedesco  and  Marie  Sax,  MM.  Morelli,  Cazeaux, 
Coulon,  and  the  rest,  equally  deserved  protection 
from  the  storm  of  disapprobation,  which  even  the 
august  presence  of  their  majesties,  the  emperor  and 
empress,  was  powerless  to  allay. — Revue  et  Gazette 
Musicale  de  Paris,  March  24. 

On  Sunday  the  Tannhauser  was  played  for  the 
third  and  last  time.  Tlie  theatre  was  crowded,  the 
receipts  reaching  10,000  francs.  The  performance 
was  the  stormiest  of  all.  Never  was  there  such  an 
uproar  in  the  Opera  House.  The  spectators  were 
provided  with  whistles,  and  the  whistling  was  heard 
in  cadences  and  roulades.  Wagner  is  certainly  the 
first  composer  ever  hissed  by  the  aristocratic  public 
of  the  Grand  Opera.  The  proscenium  box,  situated 
above  the  Emperor's  was  filled  with  hissers  in  straw- 
colored  kids.  The  few  partisans  of  Wagner  and  his 
music  tried  to  defend  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
mult 1  heard  the  cry  "  Hiss,  but  hear."  They  hissed 
but  it  was  impossible  to  hear.  The  storm  raged  not 
only  in  the  theatre,  but  the  foyer  was  also  excited  ; 
the  hubbub  re.'sembled  the  roar  of  the  sea,  or  the 
clamor  of  the  Bourse  on  a  settling  day.  Neverthe- 
less the  opera,  betrayed  by  its  own  interpreters,  was 
carried  on  to  the  end. 

A  burlesque  of  the  Tannhauser,  called  "  Ya  Mein- 
herr,"  by  MM.  Delacour  and  Lambert-Thiboust,  is 
about  to  be  produced  at  the  Varieties  Theatre. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  performance  of  Tann- 
hauser, Mr.  Wagner  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  Opera  : 

"  Sir — The  opposition  that  is  shown  to  the  Tann- 
hauser proves  to  me  how  right  you  were  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  business,  you  made  some  remarks 
about  the  absence  of  the  ballet  and  other  scenic  con- 
ventionalities, to  which  the  subscribers  of  the  Opera 
are  accustomed.  I  regret  that  the  nature  of  my 
work  has  prevented  me  from  conforming  to  those  ex- 
igencies. Now  that  the  violence  of  the  opposition 
does  not  even  allow  those  who  wish  to  hear  it  to  give 
the  attention  necessary  to  appreciate  it,  I  have  no 
other  honorable  course  to  take  than  to  withdraw  it. 
I  beg  you  to  make  known  this  decision  to  his  excel- 
lency the  Minister  of  State.     Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Wagner. 


"Paris,  March  2.5,  1861." 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

O  give  me  back  my  childhood's  dreams.    Ballad. 

S.  Glover.  25 

A  pretty  song,    more  especially  recommended  to 
young  singers. 


Weep  not  fond  heart.     Song. 


KiicJcen.  25 


Thia  new  song  of  the  popular  German  composer  is 
a  real  gem.  Everybody  who  recalls  the  deeply  touch- 
ing strains  of  his  '"Good  night,  farewell"  or  *' The 
Jewish  maiden  "  will  know  what  he  has  to  expect. 
Written  for  a  Mezzo  Soprano  or  Baritone  voice. 


Come  ferry  me  o'er. 


Mrs.  Groom.  25 


Companion  to  a  noted  song  of  the  same  authoress, 
"  Over  the  sea,  a  Jacobite  song." 

Elores  mariani,  a  cooUection  of  Catholic  music, 

by  Wiesel,  complete.  1,00 

Ave  Maria.     Trio  for  female  voices.  50 

O  vos  omnes.     Motet  for  mixed  voices.  25 

Sub  tuum  praesidium.     Quartet.  50 

These  pieces  malte  capital  oflfertories.  Organists 
will  find  them  of  great  practical  usefulness  as  well  as 
sterling  compositions,  which  will  wear  well  with  sing- 
ers and  hearers. 


Matin  Song. 


Seurion.  25 


A  popular  French  song,  with  the  original  words 
added.  A  pleasing  effect  in  imitation  of  bells  is  in- 
troduced in  the  accompaniment. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Un  ballo  in  maschera. 


F.  Beyer.  25 


A  fascinating  arrangement  for  young  players,  con- 
taining most  of  the  gems,  recognized  as  such  here. 
It  makes  a  good  piece  for  instruction,  also,  as  the  mel- 
odies are  easily  caught  up  by  the  ear,  and  thus  make 
study  easy. 

Dixie's  Land.     Arranged  for  a  Brass  Band. 

D.  C.Eall.  1,00 

Bands  who  are  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  a  good 
arrangement  of  this  familiar  air  should  at  once  got  a 
copy.  It  is  conveniently  printed  on  stiff  cards  and 
suits  any  number  of  instruments  from  8  to  14. 

Ne  plus  Ultra  Polka  Quadrille.         J.  S.  Knight.  35 

The  Polka  Quadrille  has  of  late  become  so  fashion- 
able that  the  very  few  which  are  printed  with  figures 
do  not  satisfy  the  demand.  Both  music  and  figures 
of  this  Quadrille  have  the  unctualified  endorsement  of 
a  number  of  "  belles  and  beaux  "  in  this  metropolis, 
who  have  often  tried  it  and  found  it  really  ne  plus 
ultra. 

Books. 

Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Violin.     50 
Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Guitar.     50 

These  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  attrac- 
tive low  priced  hooks  of  instruction  and  music ;  for 
all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly neat  in  typography,  the  types  being  clear  and 
distinct  and  the  paper  and  printing  unexceptionable. 
The  contents  are  of  a  popular  kind,  comprising  excel- 
lent Instructions,  and  a  very  choice  collection  of  the 
best  music  of  the  day. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  heyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Great  Bell  Roland. 

tJroHev  relates  that  the  fimous  bnll  Roland  of  Ghent  was 
an  object  of  jrreat  affeefion  to  the  people,  because  it  always 
ranff  to  arm  tbeai  when  liberty  was  iu  danger. — N.  Y.  Ei-en- 
ing  Pou.] 

BT     THEODOnE     TILTON. 
I. 

Toll!    Roland,  toll! 
— High  in  St.  Bavon's  tower 
At  midniglit  hour 
The  great  bell  Roland  spoke  : 
And  all  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke : 
— What  meant  its  iron  stroke  ? 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  ? 
Why  the  hot  haste  he  made  ■? 
Why  echoed  every  street 
With  tramp  of  thronging  feet — 
All  flying  to  the  city's  walls  ? 
It  was  the  call 
Known  well  to  all 
That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  some  foe  : 
And  even  timid  hearts  grew  bold 
Whenever  Roland  toU'd, 
And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold  : — 

For  men 

Were  patriots  then, 
Three  hundred  years  ago  ! 

II. 
Toll  I  Roland,  toll ! 
Bell  never  yet  was  hung 

Between  whose  lips  there  swung 
So  true  and  brave  a  tongue ! 

— If  men  be  patriots  still. 

At  thy  first  sound 

True  hearts  will  bound, 

Great  souls  Avill  thrill — 

Then  toll  !   and  wake  the  test 
In  each  man's  breast. 
And  let  him  stand  confess'd ! 

III.' 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
— Not  in  St.  Bavon's  tower 
At  midnight  hour — 
Nor  by  the  Scheldt,  nor  far  off  Zuvder  Zee, 

But  here^this  side  the  sea  ! — 

And  here  in  broad  bright  day  ! 
Toll  I  Roland,  toll ! 

For  not  by  night  awaits 

A  brave  foe  at  the  gates, 
But  treason  stalks  abroad — inside  ! — at  noon  ! 
Toll !     Thy  alarm  is  not  too  soon ! 
To  Arms  !     Ring  out  the  Leader's  call ! 
Re-echo  it  from  East  to  West 
Till  every  dauntless  breast 
Swell  beneath  plume  and  crest ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 
Till  swords  from  scabbards  leap  ! 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
— What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  fall  1 

Toll !  Roland,  toll  ! 
Till  cottager  from  cottage  wall 
Snatch  pouch  and  powder-horn  and  gun — 
The  heritage  of  sire  to  son 
Ere  half  of  Freedom's  work  was  done  ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 
Till  son,  in  memory  of  his  sire. 
Once  more  shall  load  and  fire  ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll  ! 
Till  volunteers  find  out  the  art 
Of  aiming  at  a  traitor's  heart ! 


IV. 

Toll  I  Roland,  toll ! 
— St.  Bavon's  stately  tower 
Stands  to  this  hour, — 

And  by  its  side  stands  Freedom  yet  in  Ghent 
For  when  the  bells  now  ring. 
Men  shout  "God  save  the  King" 
Until  the  air  is  rent ! 
— Amen  ! — So  let  it  be  : 
For  a  true  King  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free. 
Toll !    Roland,  toll ! 
This  side  the  sea ! 
No  longer  they  but  we 
Have  now  such  need  of  thee ! 
Toll!  Roland,  toll! 
And  let  thy  iron  throat 
Ring  out  its  warning  note 
Till  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved. 
And  Freedom's  flag,  wherever  waves, 
Shall  overshadow  none  enslaved  ! 
Toll !  till  from  either  ocean's  strand 
Bravo  men  shall  grasp  each  other's  hand 
And  shout,  "God  save  our  native  land  !" 
— And  love  the  land  which  God  hath  saved  ! 
Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 

Translated  for  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

XIV. 

Comic  Opeea. 

1800—1830. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  literature  and 
the  fine  arts  always  reflect  the  general  ideas  cur- 
rent at  any  given  point  of  time  in  the  civilization 
of  a  people.  We  find  a  new  proof  of  this  re- 
mark in  the  rapid  notice  which  we  are  to  give  in 
this  paper  of  the  lives  and  musical  characteristics 
of  the  six  composers,  Dalayrao,  Mehul,  Berton, 
Catel,  Nieolo  and  Boieldieu. 

Dalayrao  was  born  at  Muret,  in  Languedoo, 
June  13,  1753.  From  his  infancy,  a  taste, 
amounting  to  a  passion,  drew  him  to  music  in 
spite  of  of  his  father,  who  intended  him  for  the 
bar.  The  young  composer,  preferring  art  to  the 
Digests,  used  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  garret 
of  the  house  where  he  could  practise  the  violin 
without  being  heard.  Some  nuns  in  the  next 
house  discovered  his  secret,  and  the  persevering 
artist  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  bis  nature. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1774  to  enter  the  guards 
of  the  Count  d'Artois,  where  he  immediately 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Langle, 
a  pupil  of  Caffaro,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  har- 
mony. His  first  publications  were  some  stringed 
quartets  under  an  assumed  name.  In  1781  he 
produced  two  comic  operas  which  were  performed 
with  success  at  court,  Le  Petit  souper  and  le 
Chevalier  a  la  mode.  Encouraged  by  these  for- 
tunate attempts  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  1 782  with  his  I'Eclipse 
totale.  Within  thirty  years  from  that  time  he 
had  composed,  almost  always  with  success,  fifty 
operas,  of  which  the  more  known  are  Nina 
(nSviS),  Azemia,  Raoul  de  Crequi,  les  Deux  pe- 
tits  Savoyards,  Vert-Vert,  Camilleenle  Souterrain, 


Romeo  et  Juliette,  Gulnare,  Alexis,  AdolpJte  et 
Clara,  Maison  a  Vendre  (ISOO ),Picaros  et  Diego, 
Une  lieure  de  Mariaye,  Qulistan  and  le  Poete  et 
le  Musicien,  ('1811  J. 

The  music  of  Dalayrao  is  graceful,  flowing 
and  easy.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  pleas- 
ing romances  and  airs  which  have  become  popu- 
lar. His  orchestration  is  simple  and  never  over- 
powers the  voice.  His  score  to  Camille  is  of 
high  dramatic  color ;  his  Nina  is  full  of  sentiment 
and  interest;  in  short,  all  his  works  exhibit 
happy  inspirations.  The  talents  of  Dalayrao  were 
ennobled  by  his  personal  character.  In  1790, 
when  a  failure  had  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  and  economy,  he  annulled  the  will 
of  his  father,  which  had  jbenefited  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  brother,  a  cadet.  He  was  made  one 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  institution  of  the 
order;  and  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  27,  1809,  just  as 
he  finished  putting  his  last  work  upon  the  stage. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Piexrecourt.  A 
pamphlet  printed  in  1791,  entitled  "Reponse  ^ 
MM.  les  directeurs  de  spectacles,"  which  argued 
against  certain  of  their  decrees  in  1789,  was  from 
Dalayrac's  pen. 

If  this  composer  was  a  representative  of  the 
elegance  of  the  old  regime,  Mehul,  on  the  con- 
trary, paints  well  the  republican  epoch  and  the 
first  empire. 

Mehul  was  bom  at   Givet  fArdennesJ,  June 
24,  1763,  the  son  of  a  cook,  who  was  hai-dly  able 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  boy's  education.     At 
first  his  only  instruction  in  music  was  from  apoor, 
old,  blind  organist ;  but  his  progress  was   such 
that  the  organ  of  the  church  of  the  Recollets,  at 
Givet,  was  entrusted  to  him  at  the  age  of  ten 
years.     Two  years  later  the  boy  was  introduced 
to  Hanser,  the  celebrated  organist  of  the  abbey 
de  Lavaldieu,  who  took  him  as  his  pupil.     The 
Abbot  put  him  upon  the  footing  of  a  novice,  and 
and  he  repaid  this  kindness  afterward  by  two 
3  ears'  service  as  assistant  organist.    Mehul  seemed 
now  upon  the  point  of  passing  his  lite  in  a  clois- 
ter, when  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  foreseeing 
the  destiny  of  the  precocious  youth  took  him  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  confided  him  to 
the  skillful  instruction  of  Edelmann.     In   1781 
two  works,  sonatas,  by  Mehul,  were  published  by 
Lachevardiere  ;  these  productions  only  show  that 
the  genius  of  their  composer  had  found  its  true 
path.     Adding  the  dramatic  style  to  the  instru- 
mental, and  profiting  by  the  counsels  of  the  illus- 
trious Gluck,  Mehul  became  one  more  great  mas- 
ter of  the  French  school.     At  the  concert  spirit- 
uel  in  1782,  he  brought  out  an  ode  dedicated  to 
to  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and  then  wrote  three  operas 
under  the  direction  of  Gluck,  Psyche,  Anacreon 
and  Lausus  et  Lydie.     Next  came  Alonzo  et  Cora 
which  was  accepted  at  the  opera,  but  was  with- 
held from  the  stage  six  years.     Irritated  but  not- 
discouraged  by  this  injustice,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Opera  Comique,  and  composed  the 
drama  Euphrosine  et  Coradin,   which   was  per- 
formed in  1790.     This  work  exhibits  the  talents 
of  its  author  in  their  full  maturity.    Noble  vocal 
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parts,  instrumentation  much  more  brilliant  and 
powerful  than  had  been  heard  in  France  up  to 
this  time,  a  true  feeling  for  the  demands  of  the 
stage  and  great  vigor  of  expression  in  the  paint- 
ing of  strong  situations,  these  were  the  qualities, 
which  he  showed  in  this,  which  mar  be  consid- 
ered as  his  first  great  opera.  Then  came  Cora, 
followed  by  Slratonice,  in  which  the  air  "  Versez 
tous  vos  chagrins  "  gained  great  applause,  and  a 
quartet,  the  admiration  of  artists.  The  overture 
of  the  Jeune  Henri  aroused  enthusiasm  and  tlie 
Iralo  gained  deserved  success;  Utlial  was  too 
monotonous  in  color.  But  it  was  in  his  Joseph, 
that  the  author  displayed  all  the  grandeur  ot  his 
style,  the  copiousness  of  his  melody  and  his  truth 
of  sublime  expression.  Joseph  is  a  biblical  poem, 
a  sort  of  oratorio,  which  gained  much  by  being 
produced  at  the  opera.  La  Journee  aux  Aven- 
iures  was  the  last  work  of  Mehul.  His  health 
was  gradually  undermined  by  an  affection  of  the 
chest,  and  he  died  Oct.  18,  1817,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 

Berton,  son  of  a  distinguished  composer,  was 
born  at  Paris,  Sept.  17,  1797,  four  years  after  the 
birth  of  Mehul.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
at  the  age  of  ten  and  at  fifteen  entered  the  or- 
chestra of  the  grand  opera  as  violinist.  He 
studied  composition  first  with  Eey,  then  with 
Sacchini,  who  gave  his  pupil,  so  happily  endowed 
by  nature,  excellent  advice  upon  the  disposition 
of  melodic  ideas,  upon  modulation  and  the  man- 
agement of  dramatic  scenes.  Drawn  to  the  the- 
atre by  an  irresistible  impulse,  Berton  took  the 
Frascatana  of  Paesiello  as  his  model.  He  pro- 
cured the  text  of  an  opera  entitled  La  Dame  in- 
visible, and  set  it  to  music.  Sacchini,  finding  in 
it  marks  of  real  talent,  wanted  the  young  author 
to  come  daily  and  work  at  his  house.  In  178G 
Berton  produced  oratorios  and  cantatas  at  the 
concerts  spirituelles  and  the  following  year  gave 
at  the  Italian  comedy  les  Promesses  de  Maria(/e,h'is 
first  opera  publicly  given,  and  one  which  was  fa- 
vorably received.  In  les  Rigueurs  de  Cloltre, 
text  by  Fievee,  Berton  began  to  exhibit  his  own 
peculiar  style.  Ponce  de  Leon,  Montana  et  Ste- 
phanie, and  le  Delire  are  the  works  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  his  simple,  expressive,  touching 
style  are  best  seen.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  harmony  in  the  conservatory  at 
Paris.  He  was  director  of  the  music  of  the  op- 
era bufia  from  1807  to  1809,  during  which  time 
he  brought  out  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro,  that 
masterpiece  which  developed  the  taste  of  the 
French  for  truly  beautiful  music.  Leaving  the 
Italian  Opera  he  was  appointed  vocal  director  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  under  Picard.  In  June,  1815, 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  musical  sec- 
tion of  the  Institute  being  increased  from  three 
to  six,  Berton,  Catel  and  Cherubini  were  joined 
by  Gossec,  Monaigny  and  Mehul.  Soon  after  the 
king  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  at  the  new  re-organtzation 
of  the  conservatory  Berton  obtained  the  chair  of 
high  composition  and  was  placed  upon  the  exam- 
ining committee. 

An  instinctive  perception  of  stage  effect  is  a 
predominating  quality  in  the  style  of  Berton ; 
but  we  find  in  him  also  a  certain  originality  of 
melody,  harmony,  modulation  and  instrumenta- 
tion. Montana  et  Stephanie  may  probably  be 
distinguished  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  composer, 
not  denying  however  the  great  merits  of  Aline 
reine  de   Golconde  and  les  Maris   Garfons.     A 


complete  list  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  Fetis 
"  Biographic."  Wo  will  only  add  that  beside 
his  fifty  scores,  we  owe  to  him  a  Traite  d'  harmo- 
nie,  4  vols.  4to,  and  a  pamphlet,  Epitre  a  Bniel- 
dieu,  upon  music  mechanical  and  philosophical. 

Among  the  serious  artists  wliom  a  too  frivolous 
generation  will  be  disposed  to  let  fall  into  unde- 
served oblivion  must  be  named  Catel.-  He  was 
born  at  Laigle  in  June,  1773,  and  came  very 
yonng  to  Paris  to  perfect  himself  for  his  musical 
career.  Sacchini  caused  him  to  enter  the  royal 
school  of  singing  and  declamation,  founded  in 
1783,  by  Papillon  de  la  Ferte,  the  director  of  the 
Menus-Plaisirs.  There  Catel  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Gobert,  and  was  initiated  into  the 
principles  of  harmon}' and  composition  by  Gossec. 
He  was  appointed  professor  in  the  school  in  1787, 
accompanist  at  the  opera  from  1790  to  1802,  and 
at  the  organization  of  the  conservatory,  Sarrette 
named  him  professor  of  harmony.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  Traite  d'  harmonie  for  the 
school,  he,  at  a  meeting  of  the  professors,  pre- 
sented a  work  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  solid 
instruction  in  the  science.  In  1810  he  was 
joined  to  Gossec,  JMehul  and  Cherubini  as  inspec- 
tor of  the  conservatory,  but  resigned  the  place 
in  1814.  From  that  time  he  accepted  nothing 
but  his  nomination  to  the  Institute  in  1815,  and 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1824,  without  solicitation  on 
his  part. 

His  opera,  Semiramis,  brought  out  in  1802, 
had  not  the  success  which  its  merit  deserved. 
The  general  impression  was,  it  was  '•  too  learned." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I'Auherge  de  Bagneres  and 
les  Artistes  par  occasion  were  successful  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  1807.  Les  Auhergistes  de 
qualite,  a  composition  rather  cold,  but  the  melo- 
dies of  which  are  exquisite  in  taste,  appeared  in 
1812.  Le  Premier  en  date,  and  the  Siege  de  Me- 
zieres  viere  followed  by  Wallace  in  1817,  which 
must  be  held  worthy  of  honor  as  Catel's  master- 
piece. We  find  in  this  work  a  very  powerful 
dramatic  sentiment  and  a  local  color  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  his 
successes  Catel  became  disgusted  with  the  thea- 
tre. His  operas  upon  the  whole  obtaining  neither 
popular  ovations  nor  productive  receipts,  he 
ceased  to  write,  seeking  in  the  encouragement  of 
young  artists  and  in  the  delights  of  a  peaceful 
life,  a  pure  and  noble  compensation  for  triumphs, 
which  he  could  not  gain  upon  the  stage.  The 
collection  of  musical  pieces  for  national  festivities 
contains  much  from  Catel's  pen  ;  he  wrote  also 
chamber  music  and  in  1815  published  a  second 
edition  of  the  excellent  solfeggio  exercises  of  the 
Conservatory.  To  an  understanding,  most  just 
and  fine,  he  added  a  character  of  the  severest 
probity  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  pure  soul.  His 
gratitude  to  his  early  protector  never  faltered  ; 
his  kindness  to  young  musicians  knew  no  limits. 

That  which  above  all  gives  the  breath  of  life 
to  dramatic  music  is  melodic  idea  and  scenic  Sen- 
timent ;  these  qualities  will  cause  the  works  of 
Nicolo  and  Boieldieu  to  live. 

Nicolo  Isouard,  son  of  a  French  father,  was 
born  at  Malta  in  1775.  He  came  early  to  Paris 
to  enter  the  navy,  but  afterwards  accepted  a 
situation  at  Malta  as  clerk  in  a  banking  house  ; 
but  he  already  felt  his  vocation  to  be  music  and 
dreamed  of  dramatic  successes.  An  old  teacher 
of  counterpoint,  Michael  Angelo  Vella,  took  a 
liking  for  him  and  instructed  him  in  the  elements 


of  harmony.  Azzopardi,  chapel-master  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  put  him  afterwards  lo  the 
study  of  fugue  in  the  old  healthy  Italian  method. 
His  father,  however,  now  sent  him  to  Palermo  to 
forget  his  music  in  the  dull  routine  of  a  counting 
house.  But  spite  of  his  numerous  duties,  Isou- 
ard continued  Iiis  studies  under  the  direction  of 
Amendola,  who  formed  his  taste  by  causing  him 
to  jjlay  the  accompaniments  of  the  last  works  of 
Leo,  Durante  and  Clari.  At  a  later  date  being 
employed  by  some  German  bankers  at  Kaplcs  he 
finished  his  pupilage,  in  the  study  of  composition 
with  Sala  and  Guilielnii.  From  tliis  time,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  liif.  family,  he  abandoned 
commerce  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  culti- 
vation of    music. 

Coining  to  Florence  he  wrote  there  his  first 
opera,  Avviso  ai  Maritati,  and  soon  after  brought 
out  at  Leghorn  Artaserse,  which  had  deserved 
success.  De  Rohan  Grand  Master  of  the  Mal- 
tese order,  now  called  him  home  in  capacity  of 
organist,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  chapel- 
master.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  at 
Malta  and  the  suppression  of  the  order,  Nicolo 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  operas, 
some  of  them  translations  from  the  French,  others 
original  Italian  texts,  for  the  theatre  of  the  place. 
After  the  capitulation  Gen.  Vaubois  took  him  to 
Paris  as  his  secretary.  There  Nicolo  met  Ru- 
dolph Kreutzer,  who  like  a  devoted  friend  aided 
him  with  his  purse  and  influence  in  smoothing 
the  path  to  success. 

Le  Tonnelier  (1799)  was  Nicolo's  first  opera 
produced  at  Paris.  This  essay  was  followed  by 
La  Statue,  Baiser  et  la  Quittance  and  the  Petit 
Page.  Thus  far  the  talents  of  the  young  composer 
excited  no  great  attention  ;  but  Michel  A  nge, 
fl802j  les  Confidences,  le  Medecin  Turc,Lennce 
ou  le  Fils  arloptif,  and  above  all  /'  Intrigue  aitx 
fenctres  (1805)  placed  him  among  the  favorite 
composers  of  the  public.  Between  1805  and 
1811  he  added  fourteen  operas  to  this  list — the 
best  known  of  which  is  les  Rendezvous  bourgeois 
(in  1  act,  1807).  His  chosen  co-laborers  were 
Hoffmann  and  Etienne.  LTpon  Boieldicu's  re- 
turn to  Paris,  Nicolo  added  breadth  and  gran- 
deur to  his  style,  and  composed  Cendrilhm, 
Joconde,  andjeannot  et  Colin  (ISH)  works  which 
remain  in  the  repertory  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
as  types  and  models  of  sentiment,  freshness, 
naivete  and  melody.  Nicolo  died  at  Paris,  March 
23,  1818  in  his  forty-third  year,  leaving  his  Ala- 
din  ou  la  Lampe  meri-eilleune  unfinished. 


Nature's  Piano. 

HOW  MUSICAL    SOUNDS    COME    FROM    FOSSILS^THE 
"  HTHOPHONE." 

(CorresponJence  of  the  Evening  Post.) 

■  Faris,  March  20,  ISGl. 

Though  the  greatest  of  poets  has  declared  that 
there  arc  "  sermons  in  stones,"  tlie  njost  learned  of 
p;eologists  have  fiiiled  to  discover  that  there  is  music 
in  fossils  ;  a  discovery  which  has  nevertheless  been 
made  hy  an  amateur  brother  ot  tlie  craft,  Monsieur 
Bordas,  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  equally  addicted 
to  rhyming,  music-making,  skotchin};  and  geologising, 
the  happy  possessor  of  an  hereditary  estate  in  the 
Perigord,  a  patrimony  wliich  rejoices  at  once  in  the 
euphonious  and  sHfrgestive  designation  of  "  Le  Petit 
Paradis  "  for  tlie  richness  and  variety  of  the  fossils 
found  wiihin  its  borders. 

That  the  owner  of  even  a  "  little  "  paradise  should 
be  the  first  to  reveal  to  the  ears  of  later  ages  the  mys- 
terious harmonies  that  have  lain  dormant  ever  since 
the  flood  might  almost  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of 
a  preexistent  fitness  in  the  nature  and  relationship  of 
things ;  at  all  events,  this  gentleman,  after  twelve 
years  of  incessant  tapping  and  hammering  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  "  specimens  "  dug  up  by  his  people  all 
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over  Ills  estate,  hti";  at.  tcnfctli  siic<'ce(lefl  in  ohtaining 
eia^litcen  sonorous  fossills,  which,  wIkmi  struck  with  a 
piece  of  stone,  t^ive  out  a  clear,  delined  musical 
sound,  in  quality  much  resembling  the  tones  of"  mu- 
sical (.'lassos,  and  constitutini;,  to  the  extent  of  those 
cishtecn  "keys,"  a  complete  and  perfect  musical 
gamut  of  tones  and  somitoncs,  followin<r  each  other 
in  rctiular  order,  and  formiu<;'  a  sort  of  fossil  piano. 
This  instrument,  unique  in  its  way,  has  hecn  hrouf,'ht 
to  Paris  l)y  its  maimer,  who  is  exlilhiiinj;  it  for  the  ed- 
ilication  of  tlie  curious,  under  tlic  name  of  "  the  litli- 
ophone,  or  natural  piano."  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  named  a  commission  to  report  ujion  this 
orijjiniil  instrument,  and  upon  the  many  other  curious 
fossils  found  by  i\I.  I?ordas  in  liis  own  (grounds,  and 
brought  b}^  him  to  Paris. 

COXSTRDCTION  OF  THE  I.ITIIOPHONE. 

The  lithophone  consists  of  a  roui;h  plank,  about 
five  feet  Ion;;  and  six  inches  broad,  placed  in  a  rustic 
frame  composed  of  moss-covered  twijjjs ;  straight 
ones,  roughly  nailed  together,  forming  the  bottom  of 
this  frame;  others,  bent  into  semi-circles  and  nailed 
upon  these,  forming  the  sides.  In  this  frame  —which 
is  supported  by  rustic  legs  and  looks  very  much  like 
a  rude  magnified  /Vrra'jH;>re — lies  the  afore-mentioned 
plank,  and  upon  this  plank  are  placed  the  fossils 
which  constitute  the  keys  of  the  lithophone.  The 
fossils  are  not  fastened  down  in  any  way,  but  are 
merely  laid  on  the  plank  side  by  side,  one  after  the 
other.  The  progression  of  the  tones  is  the  same  as 
in  the  piano ;  the  deepest  being  to  the  left  of  the  per- 
former, and  the  scale  ascending,  in  tones  and  semi- 
tones, to  his  right.  The  fossils  on  which  he  performs 
by  striking  them  with  the  pieces  of  stone  he  holds  in 
each  hand,  are  of  various  shapes  and  si7.es ;  differ- 
ences which  seem,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  differences  of  the  tones  they  emit  on  being 
struck. 

ITS    NOTES. 

The  first  and  deepest  key  is  fossil  No.  I.  It  is  a 
queer,  ibin,  spreading  three-corner.:d  piece  of  the 
root  of  a  tree,  whioli  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  sawn  across  in  its  wooden  days  ;  it  is 
warped  or  bent,  like  tlie  top  of  an  overgrown  mush- 
room, and  each  of  its  two  principal  ends  gives  out  a 
distinct  note,  forming  together  a  perfect  fifth.  Be- 
tween the  two  notes  furnished  by  this  fossil  there  is  a 
gap  which  is  not  tilled  by  the  notes  of  any  of  the 
fossils  ;  fossil  No.  2  forming  the  note  next  above  tlie 
highest  of  the  two  notes  given  ont  by  fossil  No.  1,' 
and  the  sounds  of  the  others  following  in  the  same 
order  as  the  notes  of  a  piano. 

The  sounds  given  out  by  these  fossils,  though  clear 
s'veet,  lond,  and  as  truly  vnisical.  as  those  of  any 
other  instrument,  possess  a  peculiar  wildness  and 
freshness  of  tone  that  impart  a  very  original  charac- 
ter to  the  music  of  the  lithophone,  and  seem  naturally 
to  carry  the  hearer's  fancies  among  woods,  waters, 
winds  and  mountains,  calling  up  thoughts  of  country 
scenes  and  sounds.  Bells,  peasants'  dances,  the 
songs  of  birds  and  erie.'!  of  insects,  seem  to  blend  in 
the  tones  of  this  curious  instrument  with,  the  more 
orthodox  developments  of  musical  expression.  The 
pieces  played  by  M.  Bordas  on  his  fossil  piano  are, 
for  the'inost  part,  his  own  composition,  and  are 
really  as  charming  as  original. 

ITS    ORIGIN. 

The  idea  of  "  forming  an  instrument  made  solely 
by  nature  "  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  am- 
ateur geologist  in  this  wise.  He  had  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in-  making  a  collection  in  an  empty 
greenhouse  of  the  fossils  found  on  his  estate,  when, 
happening  to  strike  one  of  these  with  a  stone,  he  was 
struck  by  its  emission  of  a  pure  musical  sound,  and 
hung  it  up  at  the  door  of  his  "  museum."  with  a 
piece  of  stone  beside  it,  that  visitors  might  amuse 
themselves  by  striking  it  on  arriving,  instead  of  ring- 
ing the  boll.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  when  going 
over  a  hilly  part  of  his  grounds  to  attend  a  singing 
meeting  got  up  by  him  among  the  neighboring  peas- 
ants, he  chanced  to  strike  bis  foot  against  ndiat  he 
took  to  be  a  loose  stone,  which  rolled  down  the  side 
of  the  ravine,  striking  right  and  left  against  the 
stones  in  its  descent,  and  giving  out,  every  time  it 
struck  against  them,  a  musical  sountt  as  di.>itinct  as 
that  of  the  deputy  bell,  but  of  a  different  pitch. 

"  When  I  heard  that  second  tone,"  says  M.  Bor- 
das, "  I  paused  in  my  rapid  walk  towards  the  sincing 
school ;  the  idea  of  the  lithophone  presented  itself  to 
my  mind.  1  struck  my  forehead  with  my  finger  thus 
(suiting  the  gesture  to  the  word),  and  I  cried"'  Eure- 
ka ! ' " 

But  though  "  the  idea  "  had  presented  itself  fully 
formed  in  that  luminous  moment  to  the  mind  of  the 
owner  of  Le  Petit  Paradis,  its  realization  in  "  pure 
silex  "  has  occupied  the  inventor  for  twelve  years. 
The  search  after  fossils  was  prosecuted  with "  fresh 
vigor,  exercising,  one  may  infer,  an  unfavorable  ef- 


fect on  the  surface  beauty  of  the  Perigourdin  Kden 
and  on  every  fossil  and  every  bit  of  stone  disinterred 
by  his  workmen  did  the  indcfitigable  seeker  bestow 
an  interrogatory  tap.  But  in  no  instance  has  he 
been  able  to  elicit  a  musical  sound  from  any  species 
of  stone  ;  fossils  only,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes, 
having  this  property,  and  in  the  proportion  only  of 
one  to  many  thousands.  Whenever  he  found  a  fossil 
possessed  of  sonority  ho  carried  it  home  forthwith 
and  dojiosited  it  in  triimiph  upon  the  plank  which  he 
had  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  which  he  now 
retains  in  the  oomplotod  instrument  as  a  .smweitir  of 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  despondencies  and  elations 
of  the  long  and  patient  search  into  which  he  has  put 
all  the  intense  and  concentrated  enshusiasm  peculiar 
to  the  votaries  of  hobby-horses. 

CDRIOUS    RESULTS. 

As  he  obtained  the  sonorous  fossils  in  question,  he 
ranged  tbem  in  their  proper  order,  leaving  spaces  be- 
tween them  to  be  filled  by  future  waifs,  and  at  length 
had  the  pleasure  (as  he  says,  "  the  happiness  ")  of 
seeing  the  interval  between  the  upper  and  lower 
notes  of  his  pet  invention,  really  filled  by  the  consec- 
utive series  of  intermediate  sound  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  perfect  musical  scale.  Singularly  enough, 
in  his  twelve  years'  search,  though  he  has  found  du- 
plicates of  a  few  of  the  tones  in  his  gamut,  he  has 
never  found  a  fossil  giving  a  note  either  higher  than 
the  highest,  or  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  fossil- 
piano  he  has  succeeiled  in  forming. 

The  fossils  forming  the  kej's  of  the  lithophone 
have  not  been  touched  by  saw  or  chisel,  but  are  ex- 
actly as  wdien  taken  out  of  the  earth  ;  nor  can  M. 
Bordas  oflFor  any  explanation  of  the  fact  of  their  ex- 
ceptional sonority. 

Among  the  fo.ssils  he  has  brought  to  Paris  arc  figs 
and  other  fruits  still  to  be  found  in  that  region,  with 
others  not  now  known.  On  one  curious  fossil  vege- 
table a  eockle  fastened  itself,  and  has  become  a  fossil 
in  its  turn.  One  of  the  figs  shows  the  bite  of  some 
animal  that  has  eaten  away  one  side  of  it;  proving, 
thinks  the  inventor  of  the  "  natural  piano,"  that  the 
immersion  to  which  these  fossils  are  due  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  autumn,  the  fig  being  ripe,  and 
very  suddenly,  as,  though  ripe  and  partly  eaten,  the 
form  of  the  fruit  is  otherwise  perfect  as  it  would  not 
be  if  it  had  remained  exposed  many  days  to  the 
action  of  the  air. 


Musical  Societies  in  K'ew  York, 

Nkw  York,  April  10,  1861, — Editor  of  the 
Transeript :  —  Our  nation  is  one  which  is  hardly  yet 
entitled  to  be  called  "  musical,"  although  the  initial 
steps  which  are  to  make  us  one  have  been  taken,  and 
we  may  expect  a  new  era  in  music  to  dawn  upon  us 
at  an  early  period. 

We  cannot  yet  boast  of  large  musical  societies, 
such  as  exist  in  England,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries which  sustain  Conservatoires  de  Musiqite,  and 
ofter  every  facility  to  render  smooth  the  royal  road  to 
knowledge  in  the  "Art  Divine  ;"  but  progress  is  the 
law,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we 
shall  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  fine  arts,  as  wc  now  do  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  practical  and  useful. 

That  this  condition  will  ultimately  be  brought 
about,  we  have  assurance  in  the  many  influences  at 
work  tondinjjto  such  a  consummation,  among  which 
mav  be  mentioned  particularly  the  largo  number  of 
artists  residing  in  our  midst  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Europe,  or  are  natives  of  those 
countries  where  wealth  is  lavishly  expended  in  the 
encouragement  of  art.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  people  in  matters  relating  par- 
ticularly to  musical  art,  T  propose  to  present  your 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  attainments 
of  the  leading  choral  societies  of  this  city,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  promise  made  some  weeks  since. 

As  a  general  rule,  our  societies  meet  once  or  twice 
per  week  for  practising  the  standard  works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  more  mod- 
ern productions  of  some  of  our  own  native  com- 
posers. Only  those  who  have  gone  through  the  ne- 
cessary rudimental  instruction,  and  can  road  music 
at  sight,  are  admitted  to  membership,  as  their  design 
is  to  practice  rather  than  instruct. 

The  New  York  Harmonic  Society,  estaWished  in 
the  year  1852,  was  founded  with  a  view  to  the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  musical  interests  of 
New  York,  by  holding  stated  rehearsals  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  class  of  sacred  and  secular  music, 
giving  public  performances,  and  such  other  means 
as  might  be  deemed  desirable.  Its  first  officers  were 
Isaac  M.  Phyfe,  President;  E.  M.  Carrington,  Vice 
President,  and  Archibald  Johnston,  Treasurer.  Mr. 
George  F.  Bristow  was  unanimously  elected  conduc- 
tor, and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  time.  In 
1857  it  became  a  body  politic,  by  the  issue  of  its 


charter  on  April  10  of  that  year.  The  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society  i,s  vesled  in  Ji  board  of 
fifteen  officers,  subdivided  into  committoes,  of  which 
are  two  standing,  four  tenor,  and  four  bass.  This 
board  meets  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month  for  the 
transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the  society. 
The  members  assemble  for  rehearsal  evcrv  Monday 
evening  throughout  the  year  at  their  rooms  in  Dod- 
worth's  Academy  on  Broadway.  They  have  no  va- 
cation during  the  summer  month,s  and  never  miss  a 
rehearsal  of  some  kind,  on  the  stated  evening,  under 
any  circumstances. 

Most  of  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  have 
become  familiar  to  the  Society,  and  many  publicly 
performed,  averaging  four  or  five  in  the  year.  The 
"  Messiah"  is  invariably  performed  by  tbem  on  the 
evening  of  ChristmasDay.  In  some  instances  these 
public  appearances  have  been  of  a  very  interesting 
character ;  among  them  may  bo  mentioned  the  Jenny 
Lind  concerts,  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  great  Musical  Congress  under  the  direction  of 
M.  JuUien,  the  Atlantic  Cable  celebration,  the  Bris- 
tow Testimonial,  etc.  There  were  other  perform- 
ances of  the  Society,  with  Jullien  and  his  famous 
orchestra,  and  still  others  of  greater  or  less  note.  Its 
more  recent  productions  have  been  the  new  oratorio 
by  Geo.  F.  Bristow,  "Praise  to  God,"  produced  three 
times — the  last  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
which  proved  a  complete  success.  This  Oratorio, 
which  I  have  already  noticed  at  some  length,  is  the 
first  American  production  ever  performed  with  such 
signal  marks  of  approbation.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
most  excellent,  an  honor  to  the  composer,  a  credit 
to  his  country  ;  it  suffers  nothing  from  comparison 
with  standard  works,  and  will  rank  high  as  a  master- 
piece— criticisms  from  all  quarters  abound  in  pane- 
gyrics. 

Among  the  earliest  performances  of  the  Society 
was  the  "Mes.siah"  with  Jullien 's  orchestra.  The 
leading  vocalists  were.  Miss  Maria  Brainerd,  soprano, 
Madame  Pico,  contralto,  and  Signor  Badiali,  basso  ; 
on  this  occasion.  Miss  Brainerd  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  oratorio,  and  greatly  distingui.shed  her- 
self singing  the  entire  soprano  part,  seven  solos, 
with  unanimous  approbation.  This  performance  of 
the  "Messiah"  has  been  considered  the  finest  and 
most  successful  ever  given  here.  The  receipts  were 
nearly  S4,000.  It  was  given  in  the  Metropolitan 
Hall  (.since  destroyed  by  fire) — the  only  complete 
and  elegant  concert  hall  New  York  could  ever  boast 
of. 

The  Society  numbers  240  members.  Of  the  male 
members  there  are  two  divisions,  corporate  and  associ- 
ate the  former  paying  SIO  per  annum,  having  the 
sole  diiection  of  its  affairs,  &c.,  and  the  latter  paying 
$4  per  annum,  having  no  voice  in  its  management. 
Although  the  enterprise  has  not  received  the  cordial 
support  and  encouragement  it  merits,  it  has,  never- 
theless, not  only  maintained  its  ground,  but  has  been 
successful  thus  far,  and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  Society  owns  an  extensive  and  valua- 
ble library  containing  all  the  most  celebrated  ora- 
torios, and  very  many  of  less  merit ;  it  owns,  also, 
one  of  Steinway's  excellent  grand  pianos.  Its  present 
prosperous  condition  may  be  attributed  to  the  exer- 
tions of  its  indefatigable  President  and  Treasurer,  as 
also  their  Conductor,  Mr  Bristow. 

One  feature  of  this  Society  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  to  that  effect,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  no  professional  musician — excepting, 
of  course,  the  conductor — shall  hold  office,  and  to 
this  regulation  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  socie- 
ty owes,  to  a  great  degree,  its  success — as  the  prover- 
bial cliqiieism  which  ruins  all  societies  is  by  this  means 
avoided. 

The  "  Mendelssohn  Union" — one  of  our  best  soci- 
eties— was  formed  in  the  vear  1853,  by  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  felt  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
stitution which  should  study  and  bring  before  the 
public  works  of  more  varied  class  than  any  then  ex- 
isting. The  great  design  of  those  directly  interested 
was  mutual  pleasure  and  improvement,  and  a  desire 
to  elevate  the  musical  taste  of  its  patrons. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  society  has  bestowed  the 
larger  share  of  its  labors  to  the  production  of  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  It  was  first  organized  with 
Dr.  James  M.  Quinn  as  President,  and  the  talented 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Timm  and  George  W,  Morgan,  as 
alternate  pianists  and  conductors.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
been  without  interruption,  the  conductor  since  its 
foundation,  and  Mr.  William  Berge' — the  distinguish- 
ed organist  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Catholic  Church 
in  Sixteenth  street — the  regular  pianist  during  the 
past  five  seasons.  It  only  admits  to  member,5hip  pro- 
fessors, and  such  amateurs  as  are  competent  and  cor- 
rect readers  of  music  at  sight,  and  now  numbers 
nearly  one  hundred  performing  members,  who,  with 
the  celebrated  organists  and  pianists,  Messrs.  Berge, 
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Currie  and  Bcal,  form  a  company  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  almost  any  of  the  grand  works  of  the 
great  composers. 

A  new  and  peculiar  feature  which  has  I^een  added 
to  their  season  performances  consists  of  an  aquatic 
moonliglit  festival  and  concert,  for  which  purpose  a 
large  steamboat  is  cliartered.  The  first  of  tlicse,  in- 
augurated in  the  summer  of  1859,  was  so  highly  suc- 
cessful and  popular,  that  another  was  undertaken  last 
summer  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  contin- 
ued annually. 

Its  founders  intended  that  the  society  should  be 
iself-supporting,  tlirough  the  yearly  dues  of  its  mem- 
bers and  subscril^ers,  without  any  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic by  sale  of  tickets  at  concerts  or  otherwise.  Tliis 
plan  was  eminently  successful  until  the  fifth  season, 
when  the  plan  of  selling  tickets  was  adopted,  which 
resulted  unfavorably.  The  "Union"  has  since  ad- 
hered to  the  course  originally  marked  out,  and  its 
present  financial  condition  clearly  demonstrates  this 
as  the  most  successful  mode  of  establishing  such  a 
society  upon  a  firm  basis. 

The  rehearsals  are  held  every  Thursday  evening, 
in  the  lecture  room  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ganse's  church  in 
Twenty-third  street,  and  within  a  year  or  two  have 
become  matters  of  interest,  attracting  large  numbers 
of  visitors  and  lovers  of  music.  During  the  past 
five  months,  the  choruses  of  Wallace's  new  opera, 
"Lurline,"  have  been  in  rehearsal,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  a  public  concert  last  Saturday 
evening.  It  is  proposed  to  take  up  next  the 
"Amber  Witch,"  Wallace's  latest  work,  by  many 
thought  to  be  superior  to  "Lurline."  Mr.  JBcrge'  is 
writing  an  oratorio,  "  St.  Peter,"  and  Mr.  Morgan  is 
also  engaged  upon  one,  to  be  called  "St.  Paul" — 
both  for  this  society.     Neither  is  as  yet  completed. 

Among  the  works  practiced  and  performed  by  the 
"  Union,"  are  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  "  Elijah," 
"  Lobgosang,"  "  Lorcley,"  "Athalie,"  "Walpurgis- 
night,"  etc. ;  Beethovens's  "  Ruins  of  Athens," 
Haydn's  "  Creation  "  and  "  Seasons  "  ;  Mozart's 
celebrated  "  Requiem  "  ;  Rossini's  "Moses  in  Egypt" 
and  "  Stabat  Mater  "  ;  Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment  "  ; 
Costa's  "Eli"  and  Stoepel's  "Hiawatha."  Of 
these,  "  St.  Paul,"  the  "  Creation,"  "  Lorcley," 
"  Eli  "  and  "  Hiawatha  "  were  accompanied  by  full 
orchestra — the  last  named  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsic, 
and  all  of  them  in  a  style  equal  to  anything  previ- 
ously heard  in  this  city. 

The  "  Union  "  is  now  in  its  seventh  season  ;  its 
list  of  yearly  subscril)ers  has  slowly,  but  constantly 
increased,  and  we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  its  design  will  be  appreciated  by  lovers  of  mu- 
sic, and  that  it  may  be  placed  on  a  sure  footing 
among  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  city. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  which  is, 
without  exception,  the  first  society  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  was  organized  in  the  year  1841,  and  is  con- 
sequently now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence 
— an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  our  city. 

It  is  made  up  of  the  best  resident  musical  talent, 
and  is  very  thoroughly  drilled  and  ably  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Theodore  Eisfeld  and  Carl  Bergmann, 
under  whose  direction  fifteen  public  rehearsals  and 
five  concerts  are  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
each  season,  affording  to  its  subscribers  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  greatest  chef  d'ceuvres  of  musical 
art  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  execution. 

This  society  now  numbers  27  subscribing  members 
or  those  who  pay  ten  dollars  per  season  and  are  enti- 
tled to  three  tickets  to  each  of  the  five  concerts  ;  1128 
associate  members,  who  subscribe  five  dollars  per 
season  and  receive  a  ticket  to  each  of  the  public  re- 
hearsals and  one  to  each  of  the  five  concerts  ;  and 
204  professional  members  who  pay  a  fee  of  three  dol- 
lars, and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  as  the  as- 
sociates. The  orchestra  numbers  about  80  perfor- 
mers. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  speak  of  some  of  the  societies 
in  Brooklyn,  and  the  German  societies  in  this  city. 
— Transcript. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

Musical  literature. 

What  shall  the  next  generation  do  without  a 
Scado  ?  and  what  musical  student  is  there  who  has 
not  on  his  book  shelves,  or  scattered  among  the  heaps 
of  music  on  his  table  or  piano,  the  various  volumes 
of  "  Critique  et  Litterature  Musicale/*  "  Annt^e  Musi- 
cole"  and  Chevalier  Sarti  "  ? 

The  contents  of  these  books  are  articles  collected 
from  various  French  reviews  for  which  Scudo  has 
been  writing  for  many  years.  The  Revtie  dcs  Deux 
Motides  continues  almost  monthly  to  have  one  of  his 
charming  criticisms,  which  we  may  read  scoldingly, 
probably,  bnt  always  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
These  criticisms  are  often  full  of  dogmatism,  preju- 


dice, and  sharp,  severe,  even  bitter  judgment ;  but 
every  liberal  minded, good-natured  artist  cannot  help 
liking  them,  nevertheless;  must  consult  them,  and 
rely  on  them  as  authority. 

He  brings  to  his  critic.tl  duty  a  highly  cultivated 
and  well  stored  mind.  Liszt  and  Berlioz  and  La- 
comte  write  charmingly  about  music,  but  they  write 
like  rhapsodists  manytimes,  and  always  like  musi- 
cians, interesting  the  musical  student  only,  so  do 
Wagner  and  Schumann,  and  several  others  ;  but  the 
musician  who  desires  to  see  his  art  better  compre- 
hended by  the  intelligent  and  refined,  by  those  who 
enjoy  painting  and  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
all  tiie  other  grand  chapels  in  the  superb  cathedrals 
of  art,  must  rejoice  most  over  Scudo,  for  he  writes 
upon  music  sensibly  and  without  nonsense  or  ecstat- 
ics,  giving  to  our  divine  art  a  literary  dignity  and 
charm,  that  its  sister  arts  have  long  possessed,  a  spe- 
cies of  ajsthetical  criticism,  which  is  written  in  such 
an  intelligent  and  agreeable  style,  that  men  and  wo- 
men of  refined  tastes  and  reading  habits,  who  may 
not  be  musicians  even,  can  enjoy  it  as  they  do  the 
writings  of  a  Winckelman,  a  Schlegcl  or  a  Ruskin, 
and  through  it  comprehend  better  this  great  art  of 
Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Gluek,  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 

His  most  ordinary  articles,  those  which  are  simply 
notices  of  new  publications,  have  their  own  peculiar 
cleverness,  and  the  regular  reader  of  Scudo  never 
passes  them  over  hastily,  for  one  always  feels  sure  of 
of  finding  something  suggestive  in  them.  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Maudes  for  the  first  part  of  January 
of  this  year,  is  a  short  one  on  Hengel's  edition  of 
Semiramis  for  voice  and  piano,  M.  de  Vaucorbeil's 
songs,  Cherbuliez's  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  .and 
M.  Mathias'  (the  pianiste)  edition  of  six  grand  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart. 

AVhen  noticing  the  new  edition  of  Rossini's  Semi- 
ramis, he  gives  a  running  critique  upon  the  manner 
in  which  Mmes.  Penco  and  Alboni  sung  this  opera, 
this  winter,  at  Theatre  Italien,  in  Paris,  which  he 
says  they  did  with  un  bonheur  d'execidion  that  deeply 
touched  the  audience.  Mme.  Penco's  true  feeling 
and  perfect  comprehension  of  the  grand  role  of  the 
Queen  of  Babylon  made  M.  Scudo  pardon  her  short- 
comings in  the  way  of  voice  and  vocalization,  and  he 
thought  her  especially  clever  in  the  first  part  of  the 
grand  finale  of  the  first  act. 

Alboni  was  a  little  loo  elegiac  in  Arsacc — that  is 
what  she  was  thirteen  years  ago,  according  to  M. 
Paul  Scudo.  In  his  fine  article  on  "  L'Art  du  Cliant 
en  Italie,"  written  in  January,  1848,  while  giving  the 
then  young  cantatrice  almost  enthusisstic  praise,  he 
said,  "  One  onlv  desired  in  such  an  exquisite  talent, 
a  little  more  force,  accent  and  depth,"  in  this  same 
part  of  Arsacc.  But  she  must  have  advanced  some 
little  at  least  in  this  part,  for  he  says  she  sung  the 
grand  duo  in  the  second  act  with  Semiramis  (Mme. 
Penco)  with  rare  perfection,  the  Ehben  a  te  ferisci ! 
which  was  one  of  Mme.  Pisaroni's  triumphs  over 
thirty  years  ago,  when  this  opera  and  its  ci-cator 
Avere  young,  and  the  musical  world  was  drinkinsr  its 
first  draught  of  this  celebrated  Cyprus  wine,  the  fruit 
of  a  revolutionary  vintage,  for  Rossini  was  the  result 
of  that  time,  as  the  melodramatic  Verdi  is  of  the  in- 
tervening one. 

Scudo  compliments  M.  Hengel  by  saying  of  him 
that  he  is  an  intelligent  editor  and  very  zealous  for 
the  interests  of  the  artists  he  loves  to  gather  around 
him.  This  edition  of  Semiramis  he  has  had  arranged 
for  voice  and  piano  with  much  care,  from  the  score 
as  they  sing  it  at  the  French  Opera ;  the  French 
translation  follows  the  Italian  text  of  the  lihretto  ; 
and  the  book  is  adorned  with  two  fine  lithographic 
portraits  of  the  groat  maestro  author,  Rossini,  "  one 
of  him  at  the  happy  age  of  twenty-eight,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  genius,  the 
other  representing  him  as  he  can  be  seen  daily,  en- 
joying peacefully  his  incontestable  and  imperishable 
glory." 

He  winds  up  his  notice  of  this  Semiramis  book 
with  a  remark  that  shows  his  nice,  exact  taste — that, 
after  all,  the  Semiramis,  as  represented  at  the  French 
Theatre,  even  with  the  two  sisters  Marchisio  and  the 
fine  choruses,  compare  with  the  true  Semiramis,  such 
as  was  given  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  only  as  a  good 
translation  of  a  fine  poem  compares  with  the  origi- 
nal. 

The  notice  of  M.  de  Vaucorbeil's  songs  makes 
one  wish  to  hear  them  ;  not  that  they  receive  good, 
hearty  praise,  but  enough  to  create  interest.  French 
songs  of  society.  "  ballads,"  as  we  call  them,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  delicious.  They  have  all  the  tender- 
ness without  the  monotony  and  solemnity  of  Ger- 
man songs.  Who  does  not  remember  Berat's  "  Nor- 
mandie"  and  Grisar's  "La  Folle "  am\  that  little 
green  and  gold  album  of  Masini  peeping  out  on  the 
music  shelves  reminds  us  of  "  Ou  I'a  mon  ame  "  and 
"  Ton  image  "  delicious  creations  of  this  "  Bellini  de 


la  Romance,"  as   Scudo  called   tliis  charming  song 
writer  quite  ten  years  ago. 

But  to  return  to  M.  de  Vaucorbcil.  Scudo's  re- 
marks on  him  are  worth  translating  ;  he  says  : 

"An  amateur,  a  num  of  taste,  a  tjuasi  artist,  who 
lias  for  a  long  time  hesitated  between  a  certain  literary 
world,  where  his  mind  has  developed,  and  the  purely 
musical  one  into  which  he  enters  but  timidly,  M.  de 
Vaucorbcil  has  published  a  collection  of  melodies 
which  arc  more  remarkable  for  the  elevated,  poetical 
idea  which  has  preoccupied  the  author,  than  fur  any 
fi'cedom  or  no^eltv  in  the  musical  phrase. 

"  The  first  time  that  I  happened  to  hear  in  a  draw 
ing  room  some  li^ht  compo.^ilions  of  M.  de  Vaucor- 
bcil, sung  by  M.  Roger,  I  was  struck  Ijy  the  disparity 
between  his  conceptions  which  is  sometimes  elevated 
— as  in  "  Les  Ckerres  d'  Argos,"  for  example — and 
the  representation  of  his  thought,  which  is  meagre 
and  expressed  with  a  character  of  preciosity,  showing 
more  of  the  literary  man  than  the  musician. 

"Nevertheless,  M.  de  Vancorbeil  understands 
inusic.  He  loves  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  true 
masterpieces,  and  his  refined  taste  does  not  allow  it- 
self to  be  easily  taken  with  fallacious  theories.  But 
his  compositions  want  life,  and  have  not  that  healthy 
air  which  pleases  every  one ;  they  cannot  be  sung 
with  success  except  before  a  select  and  artificial  so- 
ciety; before  women,  men  of  letters,  painters,  artists, 
in  a  word,  who  are  pleased  with  ingenious  creations 
of  the  mind,  and  the  casuistry  of  caurs  incompris. 

"  M.  de  V.aiicorbeil  will  be  astonished,  perhaps, 
when  I  nAy  of  him,  with  all  due  respect  to  his  own 
individuality,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  style  of 
illusions  which  are  peculiar  to  M.  Berlioz  :  He  be- 
lieves he  has  expressed  in  his  songs  thoughts  which 
have  haunted  his  delicate  imagination,  but  which  he 
only  reveals  to  us  in  an  incomplete  manner,  and 
under  a  form  which  has  in  it  less  of  the  musician 
than  of  the  poet.  M.  de  Vancorbeil  is  too  young 
and  too  intelligent  not  to  be  able  to  make  a  victorious 
reply  sometime  in  the  future  to  onr  objections." 

In  speaking  of  M.  Cherbuliez's  collection  of  sacred 
music,  Scudo  allndes  to  the  deplorable  state  of  reli- 
gious music,  in  France;  a  state  it  is  in  almost  every- 
where; and  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  to  re- 
store it  to  its  primitive  devotional  form.  These  at- 
tempts, though  laughable,  are  almost  in  vain,  one 
might  fear.  There  is  little  of  the  tranquil,  pious 
spirit  of  old  Christian  art  remaining  in  either  music 
or  painting.  Then  the  hardest  thing  an  artist  has  to 
strugffle  with  nnw  is  the  total  absence  of  deep,  sim- 
ple, childlike  fiiith  in,  and  feeling  for,  any  thing — 
which  characterizes  our  time — "deep  feeling  which 
that  profound  .T.sthetical  master,  Schlegcl,  said  well, 
was  the  only  true  source  of  lofty  art." 

The  whole  world,  the  old  world  and  the  new,  seem 
to  he  in  every  point  falling  into  what  the  French 
political  writer,  Forcade,  calls  a  vast  work  of  disso- 
lution and  into  something  which  is  at  least  the  symp- 
tom of  a  general  revolution,  if  it  is  not  a  re+olution 
itself" 

Then  in  such  unsettled  times,  when  all  faiths  are 
shaken,  political,  soci.al;and  artiftic  ;  old  monarchical 
governments  .seek  liberty  and  bestowing  freedom  ; 
young  democratic  countries  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  their  free  institutions,  everything  in  a  state  of 
feverish  ferment,  how  can  we  expect  to  see  reproduc- 
ed anything  like  those  works  wdiich  were  the  pure 
quiet  growth  of  a  simple  believing  age?  "Every 
effort  will  be  useless,  it  seems,  unless  artists  and  their 
audience,  the  world,  shall  be  completely  transformed, 
and  become  endowed  with  earnest,  religious  feeling, 
genuine  devotion,  and  immortal  faith.  Fancy  sport- 
ing with  the  symbols  of  Catholicism,  uninspired  by 
that  love  which  is  stronger  than  death,  will  never 
attain  exalted  Christian  beauty."  So  wrote  Schlegcl 
about  painting  at  the  commencement  of  this  present 
human  phase  of  affairs,  and  very  well  it  applies  to 
music  now.  But  let  us  hear  what  M.  Scudo  has  to 
say. 

"Religious  music,  the  expression  of  that  profound 
hut  indefinite  feeling  which  the  soul  experiences 
when  collecting  itself  and  bowing  before  the  grand 
idea  of  God,  and  which  feeling  encloses  so  many 
mysteries,  has  always  pre-occupied  a  great  number 
of  distinguished  minds.  Of  all  styles  of  music,  re- 
ligious music  in  France  is  in  the  most  deplorable 
state.  A  Congress  lias  been  formed  at  Paris  to  con- 
sult upon  the  means  of  elevating  religious  art  and  to 
know  what  should  be  done  for  the  restoration  of  that 
chimera  called  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  to  give  to 
the  Catholic  faith  the  musical  form  which  belongs  to 
its  spirit.  ^ 

"We  shall  follow  the  labors  of  this  Congress, 
without  indulging  in  any  illusions,  however,  as  to 
the  result  of  their  debates.  The  cause  of  this  evil 
which  is  being  deplored  is  not  a  simple  one.  As  to 
our  opinions,  we  propose  some  day,  in  a  moment  of 
leisure,  to    develope  them,  at  present  we  shall  cnly 
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say  soma  words  on  a  collection  of  sacred  sonffs  for 
one  and  several  voices,  which,  under  the  title  of 
Alleluia,  lias  been  pulilishod  by  M.  Joel  Cliorbuliez. 

"  It  is  the  pious  and  careful  worlc  of  a  protcstant 
minister.  M.  Thedlore  Paul,  who  lives  in  the  envir- 
ons of  Geneva.  Composed  of  the  finest  jiassap^cs  of 
Handel,  iUozart,  and  above  all  of  tlie  great  Sebastian 
Bach,  this  collection  is  divided  into  two  series,  form- 
ing two  well  enfrraved  volumes  with  French  and 
German  words.  The  second  series,  which  is  a  more 
remarkable  selection  than  the  tirst,  contains,  forty- 
two  passac;es  taken  from  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Leo,  Marcello,  Lotti, 
Vitforia,  &c. 

"We  might  very  well  make  some  remarks  on  the 
merit  of  fand  often  stranee  prosody  of)  the  French 
words  which  the  author  has  put  above  the  oris;inal 
text ;  but  we  will  refrain  and  only  ask  why  did  not 
M.  Paul  indicate  the  particular  works  of  the  Masters 
from  whom  he  has  selected  these  passages.  There  is 
no  fear  of  being:  too  explicit  in  these  sort  of  publi- 
cations, which  address  themselves  to  the  humblest 
minds." 


The  Organ. 

Thirteenth    Study. — Quality   of   Tone   con- 
tinued, AND  ITS  second  principal  Cause, 

Form — the  ekee  Keed. 
The  quality  ot  the  tone  of  reed  pipes  does  without 
doubt  most  especially  depend  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  pipe,  the  tongue,  and  the  reed  ;  but  it 
depends,  above  all,  on  the  way  in  which  the  reed  it- 
self is  constructed.  It  is  well  known  that  reeds  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  fi-ee  reed,  and  the  striking  reed. 
This  last  kind  produces  a  sharp  metallic  quality  of 
tone,  and  this  mainly  arises  from  the  tongue  striking 
sharply  against  the  edges  of  the  groove.  That  sharp, 
trumpet  quality  of  tone,  which  so  takes  the  fancy  of 
those  who  admire  orchestral  music,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  cause  of  offence  to  persons  who  are  not 
so  wholly  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  especially  when  they 
meet  with  it  in  a  church  of  small  dimensions,  where 
there  is  but  little  sounding  room,  and  they  or  others 
have  often  compared  its  tones,  harsh  ami  ill-propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  place,  to  the  grating  sound 
which  is  produced  by  dragging  a  heavy  wooden 
bench  over  a  stone  pavement.  Nor  was  it  until  long 
after  science  had  ceased  to  devote  its  energies  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  ecclesiastical  art,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  sacred  fire  of 
zeal  for  the  ancient  traditions  was  again  lighted  up, 
a  certain  learned  admirer  of  organs,  M.  Grenie,  was 
inspired  with  the  means  of  softening  the  quality  of 
the  reed  pipes  used  in  their  construction.  This  he 
did  by  so  arranging  the  tongue,  M'ith  regard  to  the 
reed,  that  one  might  pass  evenly  within  the  other 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  The  two  pieces 
are  in  fact  so  exactly  fitted  one  to  the  other  in  his 
system,  that  the  tongue  would  seem  to  be  cut  of  the 
the  reed.  Its  action  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 
When  the  tongue,  which  is  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  is 
set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  on  its  passage  upwards 
from  the  foot  of  the  pipe  into  the  reed,  it  gives  way 
under  its  pressure  for  so  much  of  its  length  as  is  pli- 
ant enough  to  do  so,  and  is  then  brought  back  to  its 
former  position  by  its  own  spring-like  nature.  This 
alternate  action  of  air  upon  the  tongue,  and  of  the 
tongue  upon  the  air,  lasts  as  long  as  the  wind  is  sup- 
plied to  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  and  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  quality  of  tone  as  delicate  as  it  is  pene- 
trating. The  tones  also  of  a  reed  thus  constructed 
are  far  better  suited  to  blend  with  those  of  the  flue 
pipes  than  those  of  reeds  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
There  is  little  more  than  the  above  to  say  about 
the  free  reed.  It  is  generally  fitted  to  pipes,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  made  to  a  length  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  for  the  still  further 
development  of  its  tones,  and  somewhat  shorter  than 
those  of  the  striking  reeds.  These  last  speak  best,  as 
is  well  known,  with  pipes  which  are  three  quarters  of 
the  length  of  flue  pipes  of  the  same  note,  while  the 
free  reed  speaks  well  with  a  pi]5e  which  is  not  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  flue  pipe.  With  even 
shorter  pipes  than  these,  M.  Grenie  has  made  free 
reeds,  which  speak  the  note  of  a  16-foot  open  pipe, 
with  all  the  regularity  and  vigor  which  is  required 
of  them,  though  not  with  a  tone  which  is  equal  in 
these  respects  to  that  of  the  French  reed-stop,  called 
the  bombarde.* 

The  dimensions  of  the  tongue,  with  regard  to 
length,  width,  and  thickness,  are  of  as  much"  impor- 
tance in  the  construction  of  free  reeds,  as  they  are  in 
that  of  the  striking  reed.  If  these  details  are  not  at- 
tended, it  will  be  subject  to  various  irregular  move- 
ments in  its  wrestling  with  the  wind.  As  the  end, 
when  the  tongue  of  the  free  reed  is  fastened,  is  firmly 
fixed,  no  amount  of  wind  can  possibly  make  it  vary 
in  pitch ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being 
affected  by  an  accident  to  which  all  metals  are  liable, 


namely,  a  change  in  the  temperature,  and  to  this  it  is 
most  sensitive.  Hence  heat  makes  it  get  flat,  cold 
makes  it  get  sharp,  so  that  in  winter  a  free  reed  will 
sometimes  be  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  tone  sharper 
than  it  is  in  summer.  An  extra  pressure  of  wind  has 
no  more  effect  on  the  free  reed  than  to  widen  the  range 
of  its  beats,  and  consequently  to  give  greater  vigor 
to  its  power  ;  a  diminished  pressure  has,  of  course,  a 
contrary  efTeet ;  but  in  neither  case  is  the  pitch  of  the 
note  altered.  The  ease  with  which  its  sounds  may 
be  thus  augmented  or  diminished,  according  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wind,  has  given  rise  to  its  being  used 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  expression  which 
are  generally  understood  by  the  words  crescendo  and 
dlmhniendo.  These  effects  are  not,  it  is  true,  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  exprsssion  of  human  feeling, 
though,  after  all,  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  and  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  great  organ,  whose  tones  are  through- 
out even  and  equal,  is  as  contrary  to  the  qualities  of 
music  in  general,  as  it  is  to  the  traditions  of  music  of 
the  church. 

We  would  allow,  then,  the  introduction  of  the  free 
reed  into  an  organ  intended  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  not  as  an  expression  stop  merely,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  the  faithful  may  be  moved,  or  their 
attention  distracted,  but  because  it  points  out  to  us  a 
way,  as  brilliant  as  it  is  sweet,  by  which  we  may  get 
rid  both  of  that  hard  quality  of  tone  of  the  striking 
reed,  and  because  it  will  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
noisy  clatter  of  French  organ-playing  leaving  us  with 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Germans,  but  the  dull  monotony  of  wood  and  metal 
flue  pipes.  It  m.ay  be  added,  that  the  introduction  of 
free  reeds  into  our  larger  church-organs,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  due  to  a  member  of  the  French  magis- 
tracy, M.  Hamel,  a  judge  at  Beauvais.  Of  his  skill 
and  practical  knowledge  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  In  the  year  1827, 
he  superintended  in  person  the  building  of  the  large 
organ  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais,  and  for  the  first 
time  applied  the  free  reed  system  to  this  very  re- 
markable instrument.t 

*  This  sy.^tem  may  Tie  fouTirl  reprdncpd  in  the  nrscmi^s  ex- 
■pression  made  by  M.  Mnller.  Hue  Ville  TEvenue.  Paris. 

t  It  appears  that,  in  the  nrf^an  built  by  M.  Hamel,  the  frep 
reed  stops  were  supplied  with  wind  from  a  bellnws  of  their 
own.  For  we  find,  in  an  aeconnt  pnhlished  by  M.  Danjon  for 
the  Orancce  Enildinir  Pociety.  of  wliieh  he  snys  he  has  the  artis- 
tic direction,  an  additional  fact  in  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  free  reed.  "  The  firm  of  MM.  Daublanie.  Callinet,  and 
Co."  writes  M.  Pan.ion,  "  offers  to  our  notice,  at  this  mooient 
(18441,  an  improvement  in  organ  bnildinfr.  which  consists  in 
employint^  for  the  production  of  expression  on  their  stop.s,  the 
wind  from  the  ordinary  oriran  bellows.  The  extra  pressure 
required  for  this  wind  is  ffot  hy  means  of  a  pedal,  which  is  at 
the  command  of  tlie  foot  of  the  player.  Henceforward,  then, 
a  separate  bellows  for  these  expression  stops  is  no  lontrer 
necessary.  For  this  interesting:  invention  the  firm  of  MM. 
Daublanie  and  Callinet  has  received  a  patent." 


Mimetic  Music, 


When  Joseph  Haydn,  in  his  days,  was  compos- 
ing the  music  of  Bernardoni's  ballet,  "  Le  Diable 
Boitcux,"  a  sea  storm,  incidental  to  that  piece,  as 
Madame  Dudevant  tells  us,  cost  him  a  world  of 
pains,  the  remembrance  of  which  would  make 
bim  laugb  at  fourscore.  Bernardoni  wanted  the 
tempest  to  be  an  out-and-ont — a  regular  high- 
flying hurricane — a  witches*  hurly-burly  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  wind  and  rain  ^ — in  the  very  best 
marine  manner.  But  .Joseph  was  no  mariner, 
and  felt  as  though  any  such  marine  piece  was  be- 
yond him.  He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  in 
crotchets  and  quavers  what  he  had  never  seen, 
and  could  only  land-lubber  like  guess  about.  So 
we  read  that  his  good  friend  and  ally,  the  Porpo- 
rina,  pictured  to  honest  Beppo  the  Adriatic  !n  a 
storm,  and  sang  the  mournful  plaint  of  the  waves, 
those  sad  sea  waves,  not  without  laughing  at  the 
imitative  harmonies  which  require  to  be  aided  by 
blue  cloths,  shaken  from  scene  to  scene  by  vigor- 
ous arms — a  very  sad  sort  of  sea  waves  indeed. 
One  night,  however,  the  young  German's  per- 
plexity was  happily  relieved  by  a  colloquy  on  the 
subject  with  the  experienced  maestro,  Porpora 
himself  That  able  authority  assures  Haydn  that 
he  might  labor  for  a  hundred  years  with  the  best 
instruments  in  the  world,  and  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  wind  and  waters,  without  being 
able  to  translate  the  divine  harmonies  of  nature. 
This,  contends  the  master,  is  not  the  province  of 
music,  which  is  merely  .guilty  of  folly  and  con- 
ceit when  it  runs  after  noisy  elTects  and  endea- 
vors to  imitate  the  war  of  the  elements.  Its  do- 
main he  affirms  to  be  that  of  the  emotions:  its 
aim  is  to  inspire  them,  as  its  origin  is  from  their 
inspiration.  What  the  young  composer  has  to 
think  of,  then,  is  of  a  man  abandoned  to  the  fury 


of  the  waves,  and  a  prey  to  the  deepest  terror  : 
he  is  to  imagine  a  scene  at  once  frightful  and 
sublime;  the  danger  imminent ;  and  tlien,  plac- 
ing himself  in  the  midst  ot  this  di.stres3,  this  dis- 
order, this  confusion  and  di.spair,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  anguish,  assured  that  his  hearers,  in- 
telligent or  not,  will  share  it.  "  They  will  ima- 
gine that  they  hear  the  groaning  of  the  timbers, 
the  shouts  of  the  mariners,  the  despair  of  the 
helpless  passengers.  What  would  you  say  of  a 
poet  who,  in  order  to  depict  a  battle,  should  tell 
you  in  verse  that  the  cannon  uttered  hoom,  loom, 
and  the  dvums  duh,  dub?  It  would  be  a  better 
imitation  than  any  image,  but  it  would  not  be 
poetry.  Painting  itself  descriptive  art  par  ex- 
cellence, does  not  consists  in  servile  imitation. 
The  artist  would  trace  in  vain  the  dull  green  sea, 
the  dark  and  stormy  skyscape,  the  shattered  bark. 
If  his  feelings  do  not  enable  him  to  render  the 
terrible  and  poetical  whole,  his  picture  will  make 
as  little  impression  as  any  alehouse  sign."  And 
therefore  would  old  Porpora  have  young  Haydn, 
on  this  tentative  occasion,  seek  to  inspire  his 
whole  being  with  the  idea  of  some  great  disaster  ; 
for  thus,  and  only  thus,  would  he  make  his  storm- 
scene  tell  on  the  feelings  of  others.  Thus  and 
only  thus,  might  and  must  his  sea-piece 

Suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange, 

'nstead  of  remaining  poor  and  common. 

Ariel's  song  reminds  us  by  the  way,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  subject,  but  in  the  case  of 
another  great  German  composer,  that  Beethoven 
is  said  to  have  hinted  that  Shakespeare's  "  Tem- 
pest "  was  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  his 
Sonata  Appassionata  (which  has  been  described 
as  shining  resplendent  among  his  other  sonatas, 
like  Sirius  amongst  the  stars).  And  musical 
critics  hold  that  the  fancy  will  find  much  to  sup- 
port this  derivative  suggestion.  The  first  move- 
ment for  instance,  wild  and  gusty,  has  been  com- 
pared* to  the  cour.se  of  a  vessel  over  a  boundless 
ocean,  now  pelted  with  storms,  and  anon  scudding 
cheerily  before  the  gale;  while  the  second, 
"  solemn  and  dirge-like,  with  its  mysterious  bass 
— in  which  certain  singular  retardations  are  in- 
troduced, giving  an  effect  somewhat  like  a  peal 
of  bells,  recals  Ariel's  song,  "  Full  fathom  five  thy 
father  lies.'  The  depths  of  the  ocean,  with  its 
hidden  splendors,  seem  to  be  opened  to  us."  The 
last  movement  is  one  prolonged  storm,  suggestive 
of  a  sea  on  which  no  ship  can  live,  of  powerless 
endeavor  and  remorseless  wreck. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  Musical  History  contains  an  ac- 
count of  Haydn's  early  difficulty,  in  finding  him- 
self "at  sea"  (in  a  double  sense),  or  in  a  composer's 
sea  of  troubles — in  hardly  a  metaphorical  one,— 
which  is  more  prosaic  anrl  less  elegantly  didactic 
than  that  introduced  in  George  Sand's  jesthetical 
romance  Haydn's  own  report  of  the  matter, 
in  after  years,  is  that  upon  which  our  musical 
historian's  narrative  is  based.  Neither  the  libret- 
tist, Curtz  by  name,  nor  Joseph,  had  ever  looked 
on  the  sea,  so  that  their  notions,  individually  and 
conjointly,  of  its  appearance  when  tempest-toss- 
ed were  necessarily  somewhat  vague.  However, 
they  must  brew  a  storm  between  them,  somehow  : 
so  Haydn  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  while  Curtz 
paced'about  the  room,  and  tried  to  furnish  the 
composer  with  ideas.  "  Imagine,"  said  he,  "  a 
mountain  rising,  and  then  a  valley  sinking, — and 
then  another  rnountain  and  another  valley  ; — the 
mountains  and  valleys  must  follow  each  other 
every  instant.  Then  you  must  have  claps  of 
thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  noise  of 
the  wind ;  but,  above  all,  you  must  represent  dis- 
tinctly the  mountains  and  valleys."  Haydn, 
meanwhile,  kept  trying  all  sorts  of  passages,  ran 
up  and  down  the  scale,  and  exhausted  his  irge- 
nuity  in  heaping  together  chromatic  intervals  and 
strange  discords.  Still  Curtz  was  not  satisfied. 
At  last  the  musician,  out  of  all  patience,  extend- 
ed his  hand  to  the  extremities  of  the  keys,  and 
bringing  them  rapidly  together,  exclaimed,"  the 
deuce  tSke  the  tempest— I  can  make  nothing  of 
it."  "  That  is  the  very  thing  !"t  shouted  Curtz,  in 
rapture  at  this  chance-medley  solution  of  the 
problem.  Curtz  and  Popora  had  different  ideas 
of  high  art  and  sound  practice. 

(Continued  on  page  31.1 
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Music  in  this  Nomree.  —  Waltz  by  Chopin,  Op   64,  No.  3. 


Concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
in  aid  of  the  Government. 

Arts  as  well  as  laws  are  silent  when  the  country  is 
under  arms.  Our  readers,  therefore,  can  expect  but 
a  meagre  chror.icle  of  musical  matters  for  some  time 
to  come.  Indeed,  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  one  who  could  calmly  sit  down  to  hear  a 
concert,  and  still  more  impossible  to  find  one  who 
could  calmly  write  about  one.  When  the  blood  is 
boiling  with  indignation  at  the  humiliation  of  our 
country's  tlag  before  the  army  of  traitors  who  belea- 
guered its  little  band  of  defenders,  when  every  heart 
is  beating  with  one  patriotic  pulse,  when  but  one 
voice  and  one  raind  exists  throughout  this  people 
which  has  risen  as  one  man  to  the  defence  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
Nation's  flag,  at  such  a  time,  there  are  few  who  can 
listen  patiently  to  the  instruments  of  peace,  when  the 
clang  of  the  trumpet,  the  stirring  beat  of  the  drum 
and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  fife  are  heard  in  our 
streets,  calling  to  arms. 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  advertisement  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which,  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Germania 
Band,  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  of  mis- 
cellaneous, patriotic  and  national  music,  this  evenitirf. 
Every  thing  connected  with  this  concert  is  freely 
given,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  handed  to  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  thi.s  Commonwealth,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  arming  and  equipping  of 
troops.  The  programme  will  be  found  on  the  first 
■page,  and  in  these  times  such  music  will  be  sure  to 
touch  a  chord  of  patriotism  in  the  heart  of  every 
hearer  who  is  disposed  in  this  way  to  eontriliute  his 
mite  for  the  common  good.  We  trust  that  the  Music 
Hall  may  he  crowded  as  it  never  was  before,  and 
that  a  substantial  sum  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
treasury  of  Massachusetts. 


Concerts. 

We  have  to  record  three  concerts  since  the  print- 
ing of  our  last  issue,  all  of  which  had  but  a  slim  at- 
tendance, and  one  afternoon  concert  with  a  goodly 
number  of  hearers. 

The  Mbndelssohn  Quintette  Club,  gave  an 
extra  parlor  concert  at  Cambridge  in  Lyceum  Hall 
on  Friday,  April  19th,  offering  on  their  programme 
two  such  sterling  pieces  as  Beethoven's  Septette  and 
Schubert's  Octette. 

1.  Septette,  in  E  flat.  op.  20 Beethoven 

For  Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello.  Ba5S,  Clarinette,  Ilorn 

and  Bassoon. 

Introduction    and    Allesro — Largbetto  —  Minuetto — 

Theme,  witli  variations — Scherzo — I'inale,  Adagio  and 

Allegro. 

2.  The   celebrated   Adagio,  [''God   save  the  Emperor," 
Tvith  variations  from  Quartette  No.  77 Haydn 

3.  Fantaisie  for  violin,  on  Hungarian  tliemes. . , .  Molique 

Wm.  Schulze. 

!  Adagio,  from  the  Second  Quintette  in  B  flat,  op.  87 
Mendelssohn 
Song  Tfithout  words.in  G,No  4,  5th  book  Mendelssohn 
Arranged  for   Quintette,  by  Thomas  Ryan. 

5.  Octette,  in  F,  op  166 F.  Schubert 

Scherzo,  and  Finale,  Adagio  and  Allegro. 

The  fir.st  of  the  two  might  have  received  in  the  pp. 
passages  and  in  those  places  where  staccato  notes 
occur  more  attention  from  some  of  the  performers. 
The  portion  of  the  Octette  from  the  Scherzo  begin- 
ning, which  was  the  only  one  performed,  was  played 
finely.  So  were  the  other  pieces,  Mr.  Schulze  ren- 
dering his  solo  with  the  true  Hungarian  impetuosity. 
At  the  close  of  the  concert  the  gentlemen  played 
patriotic  airs  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  company, 
who  rising  to  their  feet  applauded  heartily,  almost 
succeeding  in  an  encore. 


Miss  Mary  Fat's  Matinee,  took  place  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Messrs,  Chickering  at  noon  on  Saturday, 
April  20th.  We  were  not  personally  present,  but  learn 
fron  a  friend  that  the  audience  was  much  pleased 
with  the  performance,  in  which  Miss  Fay  was  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Lang,  Eiciibeug  and  Fries. 

1.  riimo  Trio  in  C  minor  (Op.  49) Mendelssohn 

Allegro  ng  t  itn — An'Jante  con  moto — Scherzo — Allegro 

2.  Reminiscercps  do  Lncia  do  TiMmmermoor Ijiszt 

8    Andante  con  Viriazioni,  from  Sonata  in    A  dur  fOp 

47 ) Beethoven 

4.  Bolero Ililler 

h.  Grand  Fantiii^Jie  on  Norma,  for  tivo  pianos.  . ,  .Thalherg 
6.  Fant:iisie  on  Moseslin  Egypt Thalberg 

A  musical  friend  reports  to  us  his  utter  astonish- 
ment at  an  occurrence  which  ought  not  to  go  un- 
noticed. This  most  unusual  feat  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wonderful  variations  from  Beethoven's 
Kreutzer-Sonata  by  some  measures  of  a  tune  com- 
monly called  "Dixie."  We  should  really  like  to 
know  what  object  the  fair  concert-giver  had  in  doing 
so  ?     Other  comments  seem  to  be  unnecessary. 

The  OurHEUs  Musical  Association  gave  a 
concert  on  Saturday  evening,  April  the  20th,  .at  the 
Music  Hall,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kempton  and  Mr. 
Wm.  ScnuLZE. 

P.\KT  T. 

1.  Chorus — The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd Schubert 

(2.3d    Psalm.) 

2    Aria — From  Tannhanser Wagner 

C.  Schranbsfadter. 

3.  Chorns — Ab.sehiod  vom  TValde A.  Kreissmann 

4    Cavatina — All  Sestiato Mercadante 

Mrs.  Kempton. 

5.  Chorns — She  is  mine Hartel 

6.  Fantai.sie  on  a  Scotch  theme,  for  the  violin David 

Wm.  Schulze. 

7.  Aria — From  "Die  Enfiihrung^' Mozart 

A.  Kreissmann. 

8.  Walzer — (By  request). Vogel 

P.^RT   II 
Chorus — The  Cheerful  Wanderer Mendelssohn 

2.  Song*-0  Welcome  Fair  Woods Franz 

A.  Kreissmann. 

3.  Chorus — "Das  Kirchlein" Becker 

4.  Quartette — Serenade A.  Kreissman 

(By  request.) 

5-  Soug — We  met  by  Chance KlicUen 

Mrs.  Kempton. 

6.  Trio — From  "Die  Entfuhrung" Mozart 

Messsr.  Kreissmann,  W.  and  C.  Schranbsfidter. 

7.  Chorus — Auf_deu  Bergen Abt 

They  sang  the  choruses  and  solos  with  their  usual 
excellence.  Mrs.  Kempton  in  the  song  by  Kucken 
and  in  the  second  ver.se  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, which  was  substituted  foi'  the  Chorus  of  Abt, 
retarded  and  accelerated  the  movement  constantly. 
We  think  this  wrong.  Such  simple  airs  as  that  by 
Kiicken  and  people's  songs  require  as  much  of  even- 
nesss,  naturalness  and  simplicity  in  their  rendering, 
as  compatible  with  sentiment  and  expression. 

Mr.  Schulze  played  a  difficult  solo  by  Concert- 
meister'DAViD  of  Leipzig  finely,  and  with  commend- 
able purity  of  intonat'on.  Mr.  Kreissmann  sang  "  0 
welcome  fair  woods,"  beautifully. 

The  concert  was  given  for  a  benevolent  object,  in 
aid  of  the  Christian  Unity,  a  society  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  poor,  of  which  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  has 
the  management,  and  we  are  told  there  were  tickets 
enough  sold  to  fill  the  hall ;  but  it  was  the  day  after 
the  second  battle  of  Lexington,  and  in  such  times 
cannon  and  drums  are  more  congenial  sounds  than 
the  sweet  concord  of  tones. 

The  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert,  April 
24th,  was  well  attended.  The  programme  was  ex- 
cellent. 

P.^RT  I. 

1.  Overture — "Coriolanus." Beethoven 

2.  Concert  Waltz — "Marian." Lanner 

3.  Symphony,  No.  3 — (Scotch) Mendelssohn 

By  request.      (Op.  70.) 
Part  II 

1.  Marcia  Funebre Chopin 

(By  request.)    Arranged  for  the  Orchestral  Union  by 

Koppitz. 

2.  Solo  on  the  English  Horn     

Performed  by  A.  L.  DeRibas. 

3.  New  Polka — "Apropos," F.  Suck 

In  this  point,  indeed,  these  concerts  are  unsurpass- 
able, considering  the  price  of  admission.  To  have 
Coriolan,  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symphony  and  Cho- 
pin's funeral  march  in  one  afternoon  is  a  boon  to 
music-lovers.  As  to  this  last  piece  we  would  say, 
that  the  first  part,  in  B  flat  minor,  which  sounds  by 


far  better  on  the  piano,  than  in  the  an-ansement, 
might  be  made  more  effective  by  the  bass  instru- 
ments holding  the  B  flat  D  fiat  of  the  bass,  ex- 
tending over  the  fir-it  14  measures,  their  full  length. 
The  upsoaring  phrase  in  D  flat  major,  which  follows, 
on  the  contrary  sounds  better  with  the  orchestra  than 
on  the  piano.  The  second  part,  in  D  flat  major, 
might  have  been  played  somewhat  more  tenderly  and 
softh'.  And  this  is  a  remark  which  we  have  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  playing  of  the  orchestra  (rcncrally. 
We  find  that  pianlsaimos,  oven  pianos  are  frequently 
left  unheeded,  the  piano  often  sounding  as  loud  as 
mes:o-forte  ought  to  sound.  It  was  noiiceable  in 
Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  they  played  some 
weeks  ago,  and  airain  verystrongh'in  the  JMendels- 
SOHN  symphonies,  the  Italian  and  the  SfOtch.  Fine 
effects  are  constantly  lost  in  this  way.  To  quote  but 
one  instance  in  the  place  of  many.  The  fine  clima.x 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the  symphony 
where  the  rising  of  the  angry  winds  and  the  turbulent 
waves  is  depicted  in  tones,  from  the  perfect,  hu.shed, 
expectant  lull  to  the  furious  outbreak,  was  spoiled  in 
this  wav  by  beginning  mezzo-forte  instead  of  pianissi- 
mo. The  only  part  perfectly  free  from  tliis  neglect, 
and  in  this  respect  coming  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  most  exact  critic,  was  the  second  movement, 
which  delighted  us  rrucli.  And  the  second  melody 
was  as  fine  a  pianissimo,  even  after  the  string  quar- 
tette was  joined  by  the  reeds  and  brass,  as  one  could 
desire.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Union  will  pay 
more  attention  to  this  point  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
mortal masters  and  their  own.  Mr.  Suck's  Polka 
has  .some  fine  parts.  Mr,  Ribas'  solo  on  the  Eng- 
lish Horn  was  deservedly  much  applauded.  *+ 


glusital  Corrtspnhnre. 

Cincinnati,  Aprib  22. — Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  leader 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society,  gave  a  "  Concert  Sym- 
phonique"  at  the  new  hall  of  the  Catholic  In.stitute, 
on  last  Thursday  evening.  It  was  Mr.  Ritter's  in- 
tention to  have  made  this  concert  the  first  of  a  series, 
the  programmes  of  each  composed  of  the  chefs  d' 
anvre  of  the  best  masters  ;  but  the  great  political  ex- 
citement that  now  absorbs  all  minor  interests,  may 
probably  interfere  with  his  plan. 

Mozart's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  Beethoven's  "Pro- 
metheus" overture,  Mendelssohn's  "Athalia"  march, 
Kalliwoda's  Concert  Overture  ;  these  were  the  or- 
chestral selections,  smoothly  played  by  an  orchestra 
of  twenty-six  members. 

Howard  Vaughan  gave  us  a  concerto  by  De 
Beriot;  this  young  violinist  is  an  .acceptable  soloist 
and  Avill  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  small  num- 
ber of  reliable  orchestra  pla5'ers.  Wet)er's  concerto 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  was  played  with  consid- 
eralile  Jiplomb  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Andres. 

This  concert,  wholly  as  regards  the  selections,  and 
partly  as  regards  the  execution  of  these,  was  the  best 
we  have  had  here  for  years.  Such  a  programme  as 
that  of  Thursday,  refines  the  taste  of  the  public  and 
excites  respect  for  the  artists  concerned  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  execution.  Such  noble  music  is  a  delight 
at  any  time  ;  but  in  an  hour  of  feverish  anxiety  like 
the  present,  it  is  a  peaceful  and  elevating  relief  to 
ear,  mind,  and  heart. 

In  spite  of  telegrams,  and  the  patriotic  volunteer- 
ing, drilling,  leave-taking,  &c.,  going  forward,  the 
attendance  at  this  concert  was  numerous  and  encour- 
aging. 

The  new  hall  possesses  admirable  acoustic  pro- 
perties— at  least  so  far  as  the  orchestra  is  concerned. 

Arabesque. 

Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes. 

Our  publishers  have  just  issued  a  volume  contain- 
ing the  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes  of  Chopin,  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  beautiful  works  that  have  been  added  to  the  rep- 
ertoire of  the  modern  pianist.  It  is  needless  here 
and  now  to  go  into  any  description  of  these  compo- 
sitions, many  of  which  are  familiar  to  every  accom- 
plished pianist  and  to  every  intelligent  listener  to 
concerts  of  the  best  music.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  volume  under  notice  is  neatly  printed,  as 
our  readers  who  recollect  the  specimen  pages  that 
h.ave  occasionally  appeared  in  this  Journal  will  ad- 
mit, on  good  fair  white  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in 
cloth.  Liszt's  article  upon  Chopin,  which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  these  columns,  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  this  in- 
teresting criticism,  which  gives  .an  idea  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  composer  himself,  by  one  who, 
of  all  men,  was  most  fitted  by  nature,  by  kindred 
pursuits  and  by  culture,  to  appreciate  the  rare  genius 
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of  the  composer  ami  to  (lcscril)e  liim  to  others,  so 
ihiit  they  too  nii;;ht  iindLMotand  tiic  eharacter  of  tiie 
man  and  of  his  works.  A  liiographieal  sketch  of 
(Ihopin,  hv  Mr.  Davison,  is  also  prehxed  to  the  vol- 
ume, addinir  much  to  its  interest  and  valnc.  Wo 
give  in  our  music  passes  tiiis  week  a  waltz  taken  from 
this  volume,  (Op.  64,  Mo.  .3). 


T>R.  GniLMETTE's  Lecture  ON  Vocal  Ctjr.xur.E. 
— Having;  heen  prevented  from  attendin;;  tliis  lecture, 
wo  copy  from  a  daily  paper,  the  following  notice. 
We  learn  that  Ur.  G.  has  formed  classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  matter,  so  vitally  important  to  every 
pulilic  sini;erand  speaker,  and  indeed  to  every  one,  if 
considered  simply  in  its  relations  to  health  and  vig- 
orous life. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  occasion  to  commend  a 
pamphlet  on  Vocal  Culture,  hy  Dr.  Gnilmette,  of 
New  York.  On  Tuesday  eveuinc  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  him  expound  and  illustrate  his  views, 
in  a  lecture,  at  Chickerinn's  room.  His  audience,  as 
might  bo  expected  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men 
are  absorbed  by  one  excitiny:  theme,  was  small,  but 
highly  attentive  and  appreciating.  The  lecturer's 
personal  appearance  is  of  a  kind  which  at  once  ar- 
rests and  commands  attention.  He  is  a  little  below 
the  average  stature,  but  his  massive  build  creates  the 
impression  of  height.  A  striking  head  and  face  rises 
from  shoulders  of  Atlantean  breadth  ;  and  his  deep, 
cubic  chest  is  a  practical  commendation  of  his  system 
of  gymnastic  training.  The  purity  of  bis  tone,  and 
tlie  distinctness  of  his  enunciation,  ajiproved  tlieiu- 
selves  to  the  ear  as  mueli  as  his  aspect  diil  to  the 
sight.  His  EnL'lish  is  nearly  perfect  in  structure,  anil 
only  a  very  slight  foreign  -accent  is  .perceptible. 
He  commenced  by  asking  the  indul<:ence  of  the  audi- 
ence for  the  nervous  exhaustion  under  which  be  was 
laboring,  on  account  of  the  severe  labors  he  bad  re- 
cently been  through  ;  but  his  fatigue  was  revealed 
only  a  very  deliberate  and  quiet  manner,  which 
was  exactly  to  our  taste,  and  entirely  appropriate  to 
the  matter  of  his  lecture,  which  was  entirely  didactic 
and  expository. 

He  proceeded  to  give  an  anatomical  description  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  aided  by  a  model,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  system,  that  the 
voice  is  simply  vocal  breath.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  or;;ansof  sjieech  and  any  stringed  instru- 
ment. His  expositions  were  very  clear,  and  inade 
extremely  interesting  by  the  model  used  in  illustra 
tion.  He  explained  the  functions  of  the  wind|)ipe, 
the  lungs,  and  the  diapbraijm  in  the  production  of 
vocal  and  articulate  sounrls  ;  denyin,n;  the  as.sumed 
importance  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  He  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  charac- 
terizing the  writers  who  had  treated  of  tiie  voice,  and 
stating  their  merits  and  defects.  Many  curious  ex- 
periments were  jierformed  ;  and  the  lecturer  gave  a 
practical  exemplification  of  his  own  capacuy  of  ex|>i- 
ration  and  inspiration.  The  hitter  part  of  the  lecture 
was  mainly  occupied  with  a  practical  explanation  of 
the  various  exercises  used  by  the  lecturer  in  his  teach- 
ings, for  the  improvement  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

Dr.  Guilmette  combines  qualities  not  usually  met 
together.  lie  is  a  good  anatomist  and  physiologist, 
and  also  a  professional  sin^'cr  of  a  high  order.  His 
lecture  was  at  once  instructive  and  interesting  ;  free 
from  everything  rhetorical  or  extravagant ;  and  his 
manner  wc  should  characterize  in  one  word  as  very 
gentlemanly.  We  regret  that  he  has  come  among  us 
at  a  time  so  inauspicious  to  himself. 


Concluded  from  page  29.) 

That  Haydn — despite  the  old  tnaestro's  sup- 
posed harangue  on  the  imitative  powers  of  music 
— cherished  a  certain  weakness  for  mimetic 
eflects  in  orchestral  composition,  more  than  one 
mature  production  of  his  will  sufliciently  prove. 
Madame  de  Staiil  records  how  her  enjovment  of 
the  performance  of  his  "  Creation,"  at' Vienna, 
by  a  band  of  four  hundred,  was  marred  by  some 
of  the  composer's  crotchets  ('not  teclinically 
speaking^.  IIow  at  the  words,  ;'  let  there  be 
light  :  and  there  was  light,"  the  in.struments  play- 
ed at  first  very  softly,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  heard, 
and  then  suddenly  broke  out  into  a  tumultous 
crash,  to  signify  the  genesis  of  the  daylight : — 
upon  which  stroke  of  art  a  certain  wit,  honinie 
d'  esprit,  pleased  madame  by  observing  that  "  ft 
I'apparition  dc  la  lumiere  il  fallait  se  boucher 
les  creilles."!  Then  again  Staiil  the  Epicene,  as 
Byron_  rather  ambidextrously  styles  her,  noted 
with  disapproval  how  the  mu.sic  trailed  and  drag- 
ged while  the  serpents  were  being  created,  and 
recovered  its  brilliancy  and   animation   with  the 


birth-song  of  the  birds.  In  Haydn's  "  Seasons," 
she  complains,  those  aUimrins!  are  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly ;  conce.tll  she  calls  them,  whiidi  a 
healthy  taste  would  reject.  Not  but  that  certain 
combinations  of  harmony  can  recal  some  of 
nature's  many  marvels,  but  these  analogies  fshe 
maintains^  have  no  reference  to  imitation,  which 
is  never  anything  better  than  a  Jeufiiclice. 

The  real  resemblances  among  the  fine  arts  one 
with  another,  and  those  which  exist  between  tlie 
fine  arts  and  nature,  are  dependent  upon  feel- 
ings of  tlie  same  kind  as  those  excited  by  them 
in  our  souls  by  a  variety  of  means.§  One  cannot 
but  agree  with  Ladj'  ICastlako  that  Haydn's 
servile  representations  of  the  tiger's  leaps,  of  the 
stag's  branching  horns,  of  the  pattering  Iiail — 
wdiy  he  gave  a  pert  staccato  triplet  acconi])ani- 
ment  to  the  rolling  of  "awful  thunder"  is  not  so 
easily  accounted  for  '  "||  — are  so  many  blots  on 
his  glorious  "  Creation."  The  verdure-clad  fields, 
the  purling  brook,  the  mild  light  of  the  moon 
as  she  '•  glides  through  the  silent  night,"  delight 
us  not  so  much  from  the  correctness  of  the  mu.si- 
cal  image,  for  the  same  music  ■would  express 
other  words,  as  from  the  intrinsic  sweetness  of  the 
melody,  the  exquisite  sonr;  with  which  Haydn 
always  overflows.  But.  as  Lady  Eastlake  adds, 
his  "  rising  sun  with  daritig  rays "  is  an  utter 
failure — and  is  by  her  compared  to  a  watchman's 
lantern  striking  down  a  dark  alley,  not  the  orb 
of  dav  illuminating  tlie  earth. 

Asfaln.  in  the  fine  trio,  "Most  bcautifnl  appear," 
while  t!ie  bass  voice  sings  the  words,  "Upheaved 
from  the  deep,  the  immense  leviathan  sports  on 
the  foaming  wave,"  the  lashing  of  the  water  by 
the  animal's  tail,  as  Mr.  Hogarth  remarks,  is  imi- 
tated by  some  wMA'inrj  pas.sages  on  the  double- 
bass.  "Then  we  have  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the 
sudden  leaps  of  the  tiger,  the  galloping  of  the 
horse,  the  whirl  of  the  cloud  of  insects,  and  the 
cranding  of  the  reptile.  Nc>thing  can  be  more 
ingenious  than  these  imitative  passages ;  but  then 
they  are  amusing,  which  nothing  ought  to  be  in 
a  work  of  this  e.'calted  cla.ss."* 

That  Mr.  Hogarth,  provided  the  amusing  be 
excluded,  can  go  far  enough  in  his  estimate  of 
music's  potential  imitativeness,  is  clear  from  his 
criticism  on  on  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 
In  that  work  he  tells  us  we  seem  to  feel  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  summer  morning — to  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  breeze,  the  waving  of  the  woods,  the 
cheerful  notes  of  the  birds,  and  the  cries  of  the 
animals  ;  to  stray  along  the  margin  of  a  mean- 
dering brook,  and  listen  to  the  murmuring  of  its 
waters;  to  join  a  group  of  villager.s,  keeping  holi- 
day with  joyous  songs  and  dances;  to  watch  the 
sky  grow  dark,  hear  the  thunder  growd,  and  wit- 
ness a  storm  burst  on  the  alarmed  rustics,  whose 
cries  of  dismay  are  audible  amid  the  elemental 
strife.  "The  clouds  [)ass  away,  the  muttering  of 
the  thunder  is  more  and  more  distant,  all  becomes 
quiet  and  placid,  and  the  stillness  is  broken  by 
the  pastoral  song  of  gratitude.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  or  more  true  to  nature  than 
every  part  of  the  representation.  It  requires  no 
explanation,  but  places  every  image  before  the 
mind  with  a  distinctness  which  neither  poetry  nor 
painting  could  surpass,  and  with  a  beauty  which 
neither  of  them  could  equal."  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time,  by  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  that  In 
this  passage  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  had 
carried  him  off  his  feet;  and  that  the  concluding 
part  of  the  last  sentence  put  one  not  a  little  in 
.  mind  of  a  certain  captain  mentioned  in  "  Peter 
Simple,"  who  describes  his  mother  as  being  so 
splendid  a  pianoforte  player,  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  was  delighting  her  friends  with  her 
performance,  she  introduced  an  imitation  of 
thunder  So  exquisite,  that  the  cream  for  tea  be- 
came sour,  besides  three  casks  of  beer  in  the  cel- 
lar. The  reviewer  insists  that  this  is  scarcely  more 
ludici'ous  than  it  is  to  say,  that  the  descriptive 
powers  of  the  Sinfonia  Pastorale,  great  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  or  any  instrumental  music  un- 
accompanied by  word.s,  ever  can  place  imagery 
before  the  mind,  with  a  distinctness  equal  to 
poetry  or  painting.  Beethoven  himself,  it  is 
added  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  has  furnLshed 
us  with  an  explanation.  In  words,  of  the  different 
scenes  he  Intended  to   delineate ;  wdilch  implies 


his  consciousness,  that  the  graphic  power  of  Ids 
pencil,  without  surh  explanalions,  could  never  be 
made  to  convey  any  dellnile  idea  of  visual  (b- 
jccts,  or  to  give  anylhing  more  than  the  general 
character  of  cei'tain  emotions,  or  to  excite  cer- 
tain trains  of  association,  f  For  executants  of 
IJciJer  o/ine  ^Vurle,  wlio  claim  to  see  a  perfl'ct 
and  unmistakable  meaning  in  every  bi\r,  need  to 
be  reminded,  in  their  too  far-reacdiing  clairvoy- 
ance, of  ihe  sulijectlve  pljIlosoi)liy  of  Coleridge's 
line, 

O  lajy,  ive  rtcuive  but  whnt  we  give. 
Grant  that  music  may  be  said  to  ]jaint  nature  : 


llousseau    says    that    it    coniuionly 


but 

abandons  the  Impossible  attenqit  to  paint  nature 
direct,  for  the  ])ractlcal)lc  one  of  throwing  our 
feelings,  by  means  till  her  own,  into  a  state  re- 
sembling that  wlilrh  the  object  to  be  painted 
would  actually  produce.  Instead  of  painting  a 
tranquil  night. j  wliich  is  in  itself  Impossible, 
music  imparts  to  the  soul  the  same  sensation,  by 
exciting  the  self-same  feelings  that  a  Irancjuil 
night  Is  apt  to  ins])ire. 

Goethe's  essay  towards  fixing  an  "  esthetic 
base  "  for  music,  in  the  shape  of  certain  axioms 
which  assume  that  it  must  be  either  sacred  or 
])rofano,  cither  solemn  altogether  or  allogether 
joyous,  has  naturally  heen  contested  with  .spirit. 
M.  Chasles,  in  his  impeachment  f;f  It — beginning, 
"What !  music  can  be  nothing  but  either  joyous 
or  solemn  !  The  expression  of  impassioned  love 
and  of  tender  melanrboly  pertains  not  to  music  ! 
The  wailings  of  v/ounded  spirit  are  beyond  its 
range!"  &e.,  &(•., — goes  on  to  maintain,  that 
music  is  on  the  eonlrary,  an  almost  Infinite 
science,  the  domain  whereof  let  no  Goethe  dare 
restrict  or  curtail;  and  concludes:  "There  are 
but  two  usurpations  which  must  be  forbidden  to 
music  : — the  pretence  of  painting  to  the  eye, 
which  is  an  absurd  trespass  on  the  grounds  of 
painting  itself,  anil  that  of  reasoTung,  which  is  a 
silly  aggression  on  the  province  of  thought. "§ 

Gustavo  Planehe,  again,  in  his  critirpie  on 
Mozart's  masterpiece,  argues  at  some  lenglli  the 
question  of  the  limits  of  musical  expression.  'J'o  , 
seek  in  music  for  a  means  by  wliicji  to  tran.slate 
the  human  passions,  individually,  one  by  one  ;  to 
try  to  express  by  sounds,  not  only  the  tumultous 
movements  of  the  soul  in  their  most  striking  gen- 
erality, but  also  the  details,  and  minulias  even, 
of  those  movements, —  is  nothing  less,  in  ]\I. 
Planclie's  opinion,  than  to  ignore  or  betray  the 
the  mission  of  musical  art.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  see  in  music  a  mere  amusement,  more  or 
less  lively,  an  0(-cupation  fi)r  the  ear  only  and  not 
at  all  for  the  brain  ;  to  exclude  pa.s.sion  from  (lie 
orchestra  and  from  the  voice;  to  descry  nothing 
in  the  combination  of  .sounds,  beyond  an  ingeni- 
ous artifice,  desliined  to  produce  certain  impres- 
.slons  wliich  sometimes  excite  to  an  Intoxicating 
degree,  which  at  others  are  .so  voluptuous  and 
monchalanles  as  to  induce  balmy  sleep;  tins  he 
accounts  a  no  less  important  mistake.  He  would 
have  a  musician  abstain  from  trying  to  express, 
in  dramatic  music,  .sentiments  of  a  limited  or  ex- 
act kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  ambition  or  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  to  choose  the  most  general  and  inde- 
finite, the  most  constant  and  vivid,  of  emotions, 
such  as  joy,  anger,  tenderness,  and  never  to  risk 
an  entrance  on  those  narrower  routes  which  can 
be  trod  by  the  poet  alone  without  .stinubling.|| 

For  music,  as  all  but  those  who  have  no  music 
in  their  souls  well  know,  is  capable.  In  the  words 
of  Hartley  Coleridge, f  of  expressing  and  evok- 
ing any  simple  emotion  ;  it  may  imitate  the  raiiiil 
succession  or  dazzling  alternation  of  feeling,  or, 
dying  away  to  silence,  may  symbolise  the  fading 
of  passion  into  penslveness.  It  may  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  says,  express  action,  as  action 
consists  in  motion  ;  but  beyond  this  it  cannot  go. 
"  It  cannot  narrate,  describe,  or  rea.son.  It  is 
of  little  assistance  to  the  understanding,  and 
though  it  may  stimulate,  it  cannot  inform  the  im- 
agination. True,  words  may  su|iply  all  these  de- 
ficiences,  and  true,  there  is  no  narrative,  descrip- 
tion, rea.soning,  or  imagination,  that  is  truly 
poetical,  but  what  involves  or  engenders  a  pleas- 
urable feeling,  nor  any  feeling  of  which  some 
modification  of   numerous   sounds   is   not  a  con- 
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ductor.  But,  nevertheless,  tliose  compositions 
will  be  found  best  accommodated  to  musical  ex- 
pression, for  which  music  supplies  a  natural  and 
and  universal  language,  and  such  are  love,  grief, 
and  devotion  ;  because  in  all  these  the  feeling 
suggests  the  thoughts,  and  not  the  thoughts  or 
imagery  the  feeling."  These  remarks  are  apro- 
pos of  certain  analogies  of  expression  between 
music  and  poetry,  and  an  anonymous  essayist 
of  Hartley  Coleridge's  school  (if  not  Hartley 
himselt),  in  a  tractate  on  Poetical  Description, 
has  pronounced  the  imitative  quality  of  poetry  to 
difier  altogether  from  that  of  painting,  but 
to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  music, 
her  consorted  sister  in  days  of  old.  While 
painting,  as  he  says,  **  acts  immediately 
upon  the  eye,  and  only  mediately  upon  the 
intellect,  music  and  poetry  pay  their  first  addresses 
to  the  ear,  and  both  are  capable  of  suggesting 
infinitely  more  than  words  can  say.  "Painting 
provides  ready-made  images.  Poetry,  like  music, 
disposes  the  soul  to  be  imaginative,  by  exciting 
sympathy."  Virgil's  line,  imitatively  graphic, 
with  its  five  dactyles  in  a  row. 

Quailrupedante  putrem  sonitil  quatit  ungula  campuni, 

is  meant  to  express  the  thundering  gallop  of 
horse,  as  Mr.  deQuincey  points  out,  in  which  the 
beats  of  the  hoof  return  with  regular  intervals ; 
and  Homer  in  a  celebrated  line  has  sought  to  ex- 
press mimetically  the  rolling,  thundering,  leaping 
motion  of  a  stone.  The  critic  just  named 
assumes  either  poet  to  have  sought  a  picturesque 
effect ;  but  he  reminds  us  that  picturesqueness, 
like  any  other  efiect,  must  be  subordinated  to  a 
higher  law  of  beauty.  "  Whence,  indeed,  it  is 
that  the  very  limits  of  imitation  arise  for  every 
art,  sculpture,  painting,  &c.,  indicating  what  it 
ought  not  to  imitate.  And  unless  regard  is  had 
to  such  higher  restraints,  metrical  effects  become 
as  silly  and  childish  as  the  musical  effect  in  Kotz- 
warra's  "  Battle  of  Prague,"  with  its  ridiculous 
attempts  to  mimic  the  firing  of  cannon,  groans  of 
the  wounded,  &c.,  instead  of  involving  the  pas- 
sion of  a  battle  in  the  agitation  of  the  music."tt 
Yet  how  many  of  us,  in  our  pianoforte  days,  held 
those  "  Battle  of  Prague  "  mimicries  to  be  first- 
rate,  and  declared  the  accuracy  of  imitation  to 
be  perfect — especiallj'  (what  we  knew  such  a 
deal  about)  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  Was  it 
not  your  case,  madam  ? — unless  indeed  you  are, 
happily,  one  of  a  generation  that  are  yet  in  their 
teens.  You  were  impressed  by  the  old-fashioned 
mimeticsof  that  ambitious  exercise,  for  they  were 
impressed  by  the  old-fashioned  mimefics  of  that 
ambitious  exercise,  for  they  were  childish  and  vou 
were  a  child.  And  when  you  were  a  child,  you, 
like  others,  apostles  included,  thought  as  a  child, 
spoke  as  a  child,  understood  as  a  child ;  but  no%v 
that  you  are  become  a — woman  of  a  certain  age, 
you  have  long  ago  put  [away  childish  things, 
among  them  the  "  Battle  of  Prague."  You  will 
never  wear  pinafore  or  fight  that  battle  o'er 
again. 

Art,  according  to  Goethe's  English  biographer, 
is  picture  painting,  not  picture  writing.  "  Bee- 
thoven in  his  Symphonies,  may  have  expressed 
grand  psychological  conceptions,  which,  for  the 
mind  that  interprets  them,  may  give  an  extra 
charm  to  strains  of  ravishment ;  but  if  the 
strains  in  themselves  do  not  possess  a  magic,  if 
they  do  not  sting  the  soul  with  a  keen  delight, 
then  let  the  meaning  be  never  so  profound,  it  will 
pass  unheeded,  because  the  primary  requisite  of 
music  is  not  that  it  shall  present  grand  thoughts, 
but  that  it  shall  agitate  the  soul  with  musical 
emotions."* 

jNIusie,  then,  must  tell  on  the  feelings  to  be 
music  at  all.  And  as  an  instrument  of  expres 
sion,  it  deals  with  feelings  in  general  classes,  not 
in  individual  illustrations.  Sydney  Smith  rules 
that  music  "can  expi-essonly  classes  of  feelings; 
it  can  express  only  melancholy,  not  any  particular 
instance  or  action  of  melancholy."  The  tune  of 
Lochaber  no  more,  for  example,  is  referred  to,  as 
expressing  the  pathetic  in  general ;  actual  words 
must  be  employed  before  we  can  recognise  in  it 
that  particular  instance  of  the  pathetic,  where  a 
poor  soldier  takes  leave  of  his  native  shore,  and 
his  wife  Jean,  with  a  presentiment  that  he  shall 
see  them  never   again.     Whenever  we  hear  an 


air  to  which  we  know  no  words,  it  can  inspire 
only  general  emotion  ;  when  poetry  applies  the 
general  emotion  to  particular  instances,  musical 
expression  has  attained  its  maxim  of  effect.  It 
is  said,  continues  the  portly  priest  of  St.  Paul's, 
"  that  the  '  Pastorale,'  of  Corelli  was  intended 
for  an  imitation  of  the  song  of  angels  hovering 
about  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  gradually 
soaring  up  to  heaven  ;  it  is  impossible,  however, 
that  the  music  itself  can  convey  any  such  expres- 
sion— it  can  convey  only  the  feelings  of  solemni- 
ty, of  rapture,  of  enthusiasm;  imagination  must 
do  the  rest."f  Had  the  Reverend  Sydney  hap- 
pened to  be  in  his  average  mood  of  jocularity, 
one  can  imagine  the  exuberance  of  fun  he  could 
have  poked  at,  or  out  of  the  pseudo-pastoral  the- 
ory about  Corelli's  Pastorale. 

A  fellow  reviewer  of  his,  starting  from  the  same 
text,  of  Scottish  melodies,  indulged  in  some 
reasonable  strictures  on  that  craving  for  novelty 
which  has  led  composers  into  the  field  where 
music  is  weakest, — that  of  direct  imitation  of  na- 
tural sounds  by  musical  notes, — a  species  of  rival- 
ry, the  hopelessness  of  which  makes  us  feel  the 
good  sense  of  Agesilaus'  answer,  when  asked  to 
hear  a  man  sing  who  could  imitate  the  nightin- 
gale,— "  I  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself" 
Musicians  are  shown  to  have  attempted  not  mere- 
ly to  imitate  sounds  by  notes,  but  even  to  repre- 
sent motion — to  describe  the  seasons — to  convey 
the  impressions  of  colorj — or  even  to  narrate  the 
incidents  of  a  battle  or  a  campaign  ;  for  the  in- 
genious organist  of  Ferdinand  HI.,  Fi-oberger,  is 
said  to  have  presented  a  very  striking  musical 
representation  of  Count  Thurn's  passage  over 
the  Khine,  and  the  danger  of  the  transit,  "in 
twenty-si.x  cataracts,  or  falls  of  notes."§  Indeed, 
adds  our  reviewer,  "  when  a  taste  for  this  sort  of 
mimetic  music  is  once  introduced  (the  proper 
sphere  of  which  would  be  the  comic  opera),  it  is 
wonderful  how  even  the  greatest  genius  gives 
way  to  the  contagion,  and  follows  the  herd, — for 
a  greater  than  Froberger,  Handel,  has  now  and 
then  ventured  upon  similar  tricks  of  sound.  In 
the  '  Messiah,'  at  the  passage,  '  I  will  sliale  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,'  he  has  introduced  a  sort 
of  musical  pun,  by  repeating  the  word  several 
times  on  a  chain  of  musical  shakes,  '  as  if,'  says  a 
critic,  '  the  quavering  of  the  voice  could  repre- 
sent the  commotions  of  the  world.'  And  in  his 
'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  he  has  undertaken  to  represent, 
by  musical  notes,  two  of  tlie  plagues  of  Egypt, 
viz.  the  buzzing  of  flies  and  the  hopping  of 
frogs."|| 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  Sec  the  Saturday  Revieu\  No.  80. 

tSee  George  Ilogarch's  Mu-ical  History,  Biography,  and 
Criticism,  vol,  i.  pp.  292  517. 

i  Compare,  or  contr.lst,  with  this  cavil  at  HaydnV  Fiat  Lnx, 
the  following  ardent  tribute  by  the  present  King  of  Hanover  ; 

"  But,  above  all,  how  impressively,  with  all  the  powers  of 
music,  does  the  compo.ser  delineate  the  moment — And  there 
was  ti^/it — called  forth  by  the  creative  word.s  Let  there  be  light .' 
At  these  words  tbe  orchtestra  bre.aks  out  in  a  truly  electrical 
manner,  producing  an  entire  bewilderment.  The  listener  feels 
the  full  impression  which  the  .-ujtnal  happening  of  this  awe- 
inspiring  miracle  of  the  Almighty  would  make  upon  him,  and 
that  sublime  achievement  is  thus  most  spe..kingly  and  con- 
vincingly brought  home  to  the  senses  of  the  earthly  man, 
through  this  picturing  by  tones,  in  the  only  mode  in  which  a 
sensible  image  of  it  could  be  presented  to  him." — Ideen  und 
BetraclUungen  iiber  die  Eigensctia/ten  der  Mitsik.  Hanover, 
1839. 

To  which  estimate  of  a  musical  Monarch  may  be  here  ap- 
pended that  of  a  critical  Queen's  Counsel :  — 

"  The  burst  of  a  fine  orchestra  will  seldom  fail  to  produce 
an  electrical  rush  of  feeling,  faintly  reflective  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  miracle  ;  but  the  .sole  resemblance  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  the  fullness  and  suddenness  of  the  shock." 
—Hai/ivard's  Biog.  and  Crit.  Essays,  II.  223. 

5  De  Stiel,  Des  Beaux-Arts  en  AUemagne. 

II  See  the  eloquent  essay  on  Music  in  Quarterly  Review  for 
September,  1848. 

*  Musical  History,  &c.,  by  George  Hogarth,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
t  See  Edijdjur^h  Review,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  41 

+  See  De  Stendhal's   Correspondance  Inkdite,  Ire  serie,  xi.  ' 

§  Etudes  sur  TAUemagne  1  Goethe,  §  1. 

II  Etudes  sur  les  Arts  :  Mozart. 

ir  Biographia  Borealis  ;  William  Roscoe. 

**  What  is  Poetical  Description  ?    Blackwood,  1839. 

tt  De  Quincey's  Homer  and  the  Ilomeridoe,  part  iii. 

*  6.  H.  Lewes,  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  II.  426. 
t  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  lect.  13. 

+  Which  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  of  an  incidental  remark 
ot  Mr.  Hayward-s  in  his  ess.ay  on  the  Imitative  Powers  of 
Music  (reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review.) 

"  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  when  Lock's 
blind  man  said  that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  suggested  the 
idea  of  scarlet  to  his  mind,  he  unconsciously  prescribed  the 
precise  limits  within  which  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
higher  kind  of  music  are  confined,"  &c. — Biographical  and 
Critical  Essays,  by  A.  Hayward,  Q.  C,  II.  223. 

J  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  vol.  i.  Preliminary  Disc,  p.  3 

II  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  199. 
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Publialicd  by  Oliver  Ditson  Si.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 


If  thou  must  sinj;  to-niHit. 


Moliq\ 


ue.  25 


By  the  composer  of  the  sterling  oratorio  of  "■'  Abra- 
ham "  lately  received  in  England  with  the  greatest 
praise.  A  master-hand  shows  itself  in  trifles  as  in 
the  above  song. 

Commencement  Day.  (Greeting  and  Valedic- 
tory). For  a  Young  Ladies' School.  E.Falk.  1,25 

A  composition,  which,  we  should  think,  meets  a 
great  want.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  occasion.  The 
whole  is  effectively  devised,  and  although  written  for 
female  voices  only,  yet  by  interspersed  solos  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  voices,  change  of  rhythm,  &c.,  the  in- 
terest is  constantly  kept  up.  The  melodies  are  well 
invented. 

Instrumental  Music. 

America.  Brilliant  transcriptions  of  Hail  Co- 
lumbia, Star  Spangled  Banner  and  Yankee 
Doodle.  Charles  Toss,  each  35 

Fine  arrangements,  such  as  every  good  player 
should  now-a-days  have  at  his  fingers'  ends.  They 
are  short  and  to  the  point.  The  well-known  airs 
come  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  modern  pianism  can 
give  them.  They  are  treated  in  truly  grand  style,  yet 
only  moderately  difficult. 


St.  Petersburg  Quadrille. 


{Colored   Vignette.) 

D'Alhen.  50 


A  stirring  Quadrille  of  this  favorite  writer  of  Dance 
music  introducing  national  airs  of  Russia.  The  title- 
page  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  a  colored  view  of 
the  palace-studded  capital  of  Russia. 

Rainbow  Waltz.  L.  0.  Whitney.  25 

A  pleasing  piece  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Golop  from  the  "  Masked  Ball.'*  Verdi.  25 

The  capital  Galop  in  the  famous  ball-scene  of  the 
last  act,  a  piece  which  is  remembered  with  pleasure 
by  every  one-who  has  witnessed  the  opera. 

Books. 

Complete  Collection  op  Mazukicas  and 
Waltzes.  By  Frederic  Chopin.  To  which 
is  prefixed  his  Biography  and  a  critical  review 
of  his  works,  by  Fr.  Liszt.     Bound  in  cloth.    3,00 

Of  these  brilliant  and  altogether  inimitable  produc- 
tions of  the  subtle  genius  of  Chopin ,  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
eminent  English  critic ,  and  editor  of  the  London  Musi- 
cal World,  says  :  "Chopin  excelled  leas  in  vrorks  of  long 
measure  than  in  those  of  smaller  pretensions.  His 
Valses,  his  Nocturnes.and,  above  all.  his  Mazurkas,  are 
quite  enough  to  save  him  from  oblivion.  The  variety 
with  which  in  the  Mazurkas  he  has  said  the  same  thing 
some  fifty  times  over,  will  go  further  than  anything 
else  to  prove  that  Chopin's  genius  was  decidedly 
inventive.  Some  of  them  are  gems,  as  faultless  as 
they  are  attractive ;  others  are  less  happy,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  destitute  of  points  that  appeal  to  the 
feeling,  surprise  by  their  unexpectedness,  fascinate 
by  their  plaintive  character,  or  charm  by  their  inge- 
nuity." It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  this  is 
the  only  really  complete  edition  of  both  Miizurkas  and 
Waltzes,  ever  published.  The  publishers  have  taken 
the  greatest  possible  precaution  to  guard  against 
errors,  and  can  safely  pronounce  this  edition  correct. 


Music  dt  Mail-— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expeu.'^e  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  tbe  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Trnnslated  for  Dsvi^ht's  Journal  of  Music. 

Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 
XV. 
Comic  Opera. 
1800—1830. 
We  come  now  to  Adrlen  Boieldieu  one  of  the 
first  glories  of  the   French  school.     He  was  born 
at  Kouen,  December  15,  1775,  son  of  a  secretary 
to  the  archbishop,  and  began  life  as  a  singing  boy 
in  the  cathedral.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Broche,  the 
organist  of  the    church,  whose  pitilessness   and 
severity  filled   "little  Boiel"  with  such  terror  at 
even  the  sight  of  him,  that  one  day,  having  acci- 
dentally let  a  drop  of  ink  upon  a  book  belonging 
to  his  ferocious  master,  he  fled  alone  on  foot  to 
Paris  to  escape  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was   already  a 
very  fair  performer  upon  the  pianoforte,  possess- 
ed happy  melodic  ideas   and  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  harmony. 

Meantime  a  passion  for  the  theatre  was  becom- 
ing strong.  His  slight  savings  were  used  only  to 
enable  him  to  hear  the  works  of  Gretry,  Dalay- 
rac  and  Mehul ;  and  often  for  want  of  money 
he  contrived  means  to  hide  in  the  theatre,  during 
the  morning  before  a  performance. 

A  comic  opera,  which  had  proved  successful  at 
Rouen  decided  Boieldieu  to  go  and  try  his  success 
in  Paris.  He  therefore  disappeared  one  day  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  from  his  father's  house  with 
his  score  under  his  arm,  thirty  francs  in  his 
pocket  and  hope  in  his  heart.  On  the  second 
day  he  entered  Paris,  covered  with  dirt  and  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  his  foot-journey.  The 
Opera  Comique  was  naturally  not  anxious  to  put 
a  work  of  an  unknown  author  upon  the  stage ; 
he  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  search 
for  a  new  text,  give  lessons  and  for  want  of 
scholars  to  tune  pianofortes. 

He  had  however  faith  in  himself.  The  Erards 
received  him  kindly  and  he  also  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rode,  Garat,  Mehul  and  Cheru- 
bini.  He  began  to  have  a  reputation  in  society. 
Garat  and  all  the  amateurs  delighted  in  singing 
his  graceful  romances,  for  which  his  publisher 
paid  him  the  insignificant  sum  of  twelve  francs 
each.  In  1795  Pievge  gave  him  to  compose  fa 
Dot  de  Suzette,  a  little  opera  in  one  act,  which 
had  a  success,  thanks  to  the  freshness  of  the  music 
and  to  the  fine  and  spirited  performance  of 
Madame  Saint  Aubin.  The  next  year  Boieldieu 
composed  La  Famille  Suisse,  a  score  in  which 
reigned  a  style  simple  and  natural,  and  a  charm- 
ing gracefulness. 

In  1798  Zoraime  et  Zulnare,  a  drama  in  3  acts, 
established  the  author's  position  upon  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  At  the  same  time  his 
instrumental  works, — a  concerto  for  the  piano- 
forte, sonatas  1,  3,  4,  6,  7  and  8,  four  duets  for 
the  harp  and  pianoforte,  concerto  for  the  harp, 
and  three  trios  for  harp,  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello—led to  his  admission  into  the  number  of  the 
professors  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  conservatory 
Beniowsky,  and   h  Calife  de  Bagdad— the  latter 


of  which  has  been  performed  over  seven  hundred 
times,  fixed  forever  the  high  reputation  of  the 
composer.  In  1802  Ma  Tanie  Aurnre  was  the 
fashion  to  an  unexampled  degree  ;  but  Boieldieu, 
unhappy  in  marriage,  which  had  joined  him, 
March  19,  of  that  year,  with  the  danseuse  Clo- 
tilde,  went  off  to  Russia  in  April,  1803.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  chapelmasler,  on  ^having  met  him  upon  the 
frontier,  and  the  composer  wrote  for  the  imperial 
theatre  of  St.  Petersburg  Blende  trap,  lajeune 
Femme  cnlere  (a  comedy  by  Etienne),  Amour  et 
jSIystere,  Ahderhan  (text  by  Andieux),  Calypso, 
Aline  reine  Golconde,  les  Vokures  verses,  Un 
Tour  de  souhrette  and  music  to  the  choruses  of 
AtJialie. 

The  political  clouds  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia having  been  dissipated,  Boieldieu  felt  a  desire 
to   see  France  again ;    he  obtained  his  dismissal 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  after  seven 
5'ears'  residence  in  St.  Petersburg.     On  reaching 
Paris  he  found  the  sceptre  of  the  Opera  Comique 
in  the  hands  of  Nicolo.      Dalayrac  was  no  more  ; 
Catel  had  nearly  given   up  composition  ;  Cheru- 
bini,  disgusted  with  the  obstacles  which  met  him 
in  his  career,  had   ceased  to  write  ;  Mehul   dis- 
pleased with   the  inconstancy  of  the  public  sel- 
dom  gave  a  new  work   to   the   stage.      Nicolo 
alone   exhibited  an   inexhaustible  fecundity ;  it 
was  in   contesting  the  field  with  his  new  rival, 
that  Boieldieu's  genius  took  a  novel  and  magni- 
ficent flight.     Two  female  singers  at  this  time  di- 
vided the  favor  of  the  Parisian  public;  one  Madame 
Duret  possessed  a  voice  of  great  extent,  sonorous 
and,  even  but  slightly  thick  and   her  respiration 
was  short ;  the  other,  M'lle  Regnault  (afterwards 
Madame  Lemonnier)  had  a  charming  voice,  great 
intelligence  and  a  marvellous  facility  of  vocaliza- 
tion.   Nicolo  had  given  both  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  his  CendrlUon;  bu  the  preferred 
the  talents  of  Madame  Duret  which  was  one  reason 
for  Boieldieu  to  give  Mile.  Regnault  the  powerful 
aid  of  his  genius.   Jean  deParls,  represented  early 
in  1812,  obtained  a  splendid  success  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau  ;  Elleviou,  Martin,  Juliet,  Mile.   Reg- 
nault, and   Mad.  Gavaudan   seconded  the  com- 
poser by  an  irreproachable  execution.     The  con- 
noisseurs noticed  in  the  score  a  correct  style,  and 
an   instrumentation   brilliant   and  full  "of  color. 
Le  Nouveau  Seigneur  de   Village,  performed  in 
1813,  gave  its   auditors  a   new  model   of  scenic 
perfection.     Then   followed  a  number  of  occas- 
ional pieces,  after  which  the  public  received  with 
great  applause  La  Fete  du  Village  voisin.     Not- 
withstanding the  poverty  of  the  text,  the  music 
embroidered   upon    that  canvass  is  full  of  spirit 
and  melody.     Boieldieu    had   aided   Herold   In 
gaining  a  footing  upon  the  stage  by  writing  with 
him  the  opera  Charles  de  France ;  at  a  later  date 
too  he  sought  and  obtained  for  Catel  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  1817,  after  Mehul's  death,  the  Institute 
having  elected  Boieldieu  to  the  vacant  chair,  the 
new  member  felt  himself  obliged  to  justify  their 
choice  by  a  new  masterpiece.   Le  chaperon  rouge 


(July,  1818)  was  a  perfect  triumph.  Its  style  Is 
grander,  ideas  more  abundant,  and  color  more 
varied  than  In  the  author's  preceding  works.  But 
the  great  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  threw  Boieldieu 
into  a  state  of  health,  which  made  a  long  period 
of  rest  necessary.  For  a  time  he  retired  into 
the  country  ;  but,  being  appointed  a  professor  of 
composition  in  the  Conservatory,  he  amused  and 
recreated  himself  by  imparting  to  the  young 
pupils  the  result  of  his  long  experience. 

In  1821  he  joined  Kreutzer,  Berton,  Cheru- 
binl,  and  Paer  in  the  composition  of  Blanche  de 
Provence.  In  1824,  he  composed  also  one  act  of 
Pharamnnd.  At  this  time  Boieldieu  doubtful  of 
the  public  favor  hesitated  to  re-enter  the  theatre 
with  a  work  entirely  of  his  own  composition. 

Gullbert  de  Pixerdcourt,  then  director  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  persuaded  him  with  much  diffi- 
culty to  make  the  experiment,  and  Boieldieu 
composed  La  Dame  blanche  which  was  received 
with  unanimous  transports  of  enthusiasm,  Dec. 
10,  1825. 

This  masterpiece  has  never  left  the  stage  and 
is,  we  believe  the  only  work,  which  never  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  acting  works  after  its 
first  representation.  Nothing  new  can  be  said 
upon  its  solo  pieces,  its  duets,  trios,  chorus  and 
finales.  It  belongs  to  that  type  of  the  Comic 
opera  which  can  never  grow  old,  no  more  than 
Richard,  le  Deserieur,  Montana,  and  Joconde. 
Simple  its]modulations,  with  no  forced  harmonies, 
and  full  of  real  melody,  this  score  retains  the 
grand  style  of  its  author,  who  remains  always 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  movement 
impressed  upon  the  music  of  that  time  by  the 
influence  of  Rossini.  But  in  this  work  Boieldieu's 
power  culminatad ;  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing inferior  works. 

He  therefore  caused  the  text  of  des  Deux 
Nulls,  entrusted  to  him  by  BouIUy  to  be  revised 
by  Scribe.  But  notwithstanding  skilful  and  ex- 
tensive changes,  the  play  did  not  completely  sat- 
isfy the  public,  upon  its  production  in  1829. 
Hope  deceived  gradually  brought  Boieldieu  to 
the  tomb.  Having  resigned  his  place  as  professor 
pecuniary  anxiety  as  to  the  future  was  added  to 
laryngial  pthisis.  He  made  a  journey  to  Pisa 
without  benefit.  Forced  at  length  to  return  to 
his  employment  as  professor,  his  health  grew  still 
more  feeble.  The  baths  of  the  South  were  or- 
dered him ;  but  reaching  Bordeaux,  he  became 
frightened  at  the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  re- 
turned to  his  country  seat  at  Jarcy  near  Grosbols 
where  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his 
family  and  friends,  Oct.  8,  1834. 


Mimetic  Music. 

(Concluded  from  page  32.) 

The  present  King  of  Hanover  signalized  him- 
self, while  Crown  Prince,  by  a  treatise  on  Music, 
which  advances  not  a  few  rather  hazardous  inter- 
pretations of  imitative  effects.  His  Majesty's 
blindness  may  have  tended  to  intensify  his  quick- 
ness of  ear.  In  catching  at  remote  resemblances, 
and  hearing  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  and  under- 
standing in  detail  what  only  affects  us  in  the  mass. 
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This  exceptional  acuteness  is  observable  in  some 
at  least,  of  bis  musical  hermeneutlcs,  while  in 
others  he  but  expresses  what  the  avera^je  mind 
may  be  presumed  to  feel.  One  or  two  of  his  fa- 
vorite examples  may  be  worth  glancing  at.  In 
Gluck's  "  Iphigenia  in  Anlis  "  the  royal  critic 
sees  presented  the  pride  of  a  ruler,  the  arrogance 
of  a  priest,  the  afl'ection  severally  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  daughter,  the  gentle  ties  of  love,  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  a  people's  cry  for  vengeance, 
the  pains  of  separation,  the  agonies  of  death,  the 
exulting  overflow  of  rapture  at  unhoped  for  de- 
liverance, all  exhibited  not  only  with  "  inimitable 
art,"  but  with  incomparable  completeness."  We- 
ber's "  Summons  to  the  Dance,"  as  a  musical  rep- 
resentation of  an  incident  in  social  life,  is  alleged 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  truth  and  precision  with 
which  all  the  peculiarities  and  trifling  occurences 
of  a  ball  are  sketched  ;  "  the  invitation  of  the 
gentleman,  the  acceptance  of  the  lady,  the  dance 
itself,  the  conversation  during  the  interval,  the 
repetition  of  the  dance,  and  the  leading  back  of 
the  lady  to  her  seat,  with  the  grateful  acknowl- 
ments  of  the  gentleman — all  this  is  accurately 
conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  by  the  music." 
Est-il-possible  ?  may  some  stolid  souls  exclaim, 
who  never  expected  a  tithe  of  the  meaning  in 
Weber's  piece  de  circonstance.  But  all  this  comes 
of  having  good  ears,  and  a  working  brain  be- 
tween them  ;  just  as  some  ingenious  criticism  on 
Shakspeare's  text,  or  Spenser's,  may  be  due  to 
good  eyes,  not  only  of  microscopic  but  of  mile- 
stone piercing  power.  But  once  again,  and  more 
seriously  ;  in  the  introduction  to  "  Norma,"  we 
are  told,  may  be  found  "  the  representation  of  a 
neighboring  wood  in  the  most  exalted  style  of 
art.  Beginning  with  deep  tones,  it  unfolds  in 
gloom-inspiring  harmonies,  and  truly  reflects  the 
impression  which  the  gloom  of  an  extensive 
wood  produces  on  our  feelings.  Occasional 
glancing  and  disconnected  tones  appear  to  betok- 
en light,  breaking  through  the  darkness  of  the 
grove  ;  and  this  is  the  first  drop-scene  of  the  op- 
era— the  grove  of  sacrifice — fitly  delineated. 
Assuredly  the  striking  qualities  of  this  tone  pic- 
ture will  still  more  forcibly  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader,  when  I  mention  the  exclamation  of  a 
person  deprived  of  sight,  who  on  first  hearing 
this  introduction,  instantly  exclaimed  that  the 
scene  then  actually  represented  on  the  stage 
must  be  a  forest."  The  prince's  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer inferred  that  he  was  doubtless  himself  the 
blind  listener  iu  question,  and  accepted  the  fact 
as  one  no-way  surprising ;  for*  with  an  ear  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy,  a  mem 
ory  stored  with  images  of  natural  beauty,  and  a 
heart  overflowing  with  sympathy,  the  slightest, 
faintest,  train  of  association — a  passage,  note,  or 
tone,  indicating  any  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  forest  scenery — might  suffice, 

And  as  a  fort  to  which  bele.ag'rer.s  win 
Unhoped -for  entrance  thro'  some  friend  within  ; 
One  clear  idea,  center'd  in  the  breast. 
By  memory's  magic,  lets  in  all  the  rest. 

"  But  wben  it  is  formally  inferred,  from  anoma- 
lous instances  of  this  kind,  that  a  succession  of 
sensible  images,  including  both  sounds  with  their 
varieties  and  landscapes  with  their  details  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  ordinary  run  (or  even  to 
any  considerable  class)  of  listeners,  through  the 
medium  of  instrumental  music,  our  thoughts  recur 
involuntarily  to  Dick  Tinto's  picture,  or  Lord 
Burleigh's  nod,  or  those  victims  of  mesmerism 
who  undertake  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  long 
letter  by  sitting  on  it.  Set  a  chosen  body  of 
connoisseurs  to  hear  Beethoven's  '  Symphony  '  or 
'  Weber's  Summons  to  the  Dance '  for  the  first 
time,  without  telling  them  what  the  composer  is 
aiming  at,  and  we  much  doubt  whether  they  will 
exclaim  in  chorus,  at  the  proper  time,  '  That  is  a 
troop  of  reapers,  and  that  tlie  rippling  of  a 
brook  !'  '  Now  the  storm  is  coming  on,  and  now 
it  is  going  off  ! '  '  Now  they  are  flirting  between 
the  (lances,  and  now  he  is  taking  her  back  to  her 
mamma!'"  It  might  be  edifying  to  summon  a 
large  jury  of  good  men  and  true,  in  matters  mu- 
sical— say  a  septuagint  of  them — to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  some  fresh  and  untried  Lied  oJme 
Worte,  in  all  its  broad  lights  and  supersubtle 
shades  of    symbolism  and  significance — to   shut 


them  up,  each  man  in  a  separate  cell,  like  the 
Seventy  of  Alexandria,  and  require  from  each 
man  separately  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
what  language  the  music  under  examination  did 
verily  speak.  The  result — an  amalgam  of  three- 
score and  ten  interpretations — would  surprise 
some  people,  the  composer  himself  not  the  least ; 
for  he,  honest  man,  would  no  doubt  be  quite  as 
much  astonished  at  finding  all  he  meant,  without 
meaning  it,  as  e'ver  was  Monsieur  Jourdain  him- 
self, at  the  incredible  apocalypse  of  his  lifelong 
(but  hitherto  unconscious  and  unpremeditated) 
achievements  in  prose. 

Knowing  ones  there  are,  beyond  all  question, 
connoisseurs  and  something  more,  who  could 
throw  new  and  dazzling  light  on  the  meaning 
mcmtally  attached  by  Mendelssohn  to  every  move- 
ment in  his  overtures,  say,  for  example,  that  to 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Neither  w^ould 
they  be  persuaded  though  he  rose  from  tlie  dead 
to  deny  it.  Of  course  that  allegro  virace  is  Phil- 
ostrate  (master  of  the  revels)  stirring  up  the 
Athenian  youth  to  merriment.  Of  course  that 
pomposo  passage  is  Theseus  wedding  Hippolyla 
with  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 
That  rnulade  is  Puck  putting  a  girdle  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes.  That  preslamente  bit  is 
Helena  on  the  scamper  alter  Demetrius.  That 
moto  contrario  expresses  the  perplexity  and  cross- 
purpose  of  the  lovers  in  the  wood.  Surely  you 
recognize  at  once  in  that  Juntastico  interval  the 
craze  of  Titiania  for  ass-headed  Bottom  ?  And 
who  can  fail  to  identify  that  carezzando  movement 
with  her  stroking  his  amiable  cheeks,  and  sticking 
musk-roses  in  his  sleek  smooth  head,  and  kissing 
the  fair  large  ears  of  him,  her  gentle  joy  ?  As 
unmistakeably  does  that  asprezza  betoken  the 
coarse  prosaic  manner  of  bully  Bottom,  as  though 
he  were  actually  (as  he  wished)  munching  your 
good  dry  oats,  and  disposing  audibly  of  a  peck  of 
provender  or  a  bottle  of  hay.  That  alletjro  vivo 
as  literally  represents  the  ministrations  of  Peas- 
blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed.  Nor 
less  manifestly  does  that  burlando  or  huHesco  im- 
port the  performance,  by  Quince  &  Co ,  of  the 
most  lamentable  comedj'  and  most  cruel  death  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe — including  the  agitato  of 
fhe  nervous  Prologue,  the  dehile  of  Flute's  small 
voice,  the  furioso  of  Bottom's  bluster,  and  the 
con  veemenza  of  Lion's  roar. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  whose  words  come 
with  authority,  on  a  subject  like  this,  that,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  whole  science  of  music  is  a 
storehouse  hung  round  with  materials  of  expres- 
sion and  imitation,  for  the  use  of  the  composer; 
but  it  depends  upon  his  instinctive  feelings 
whether  the  object  to  which  he  devotes  them  lie 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  music.  "  Delu- 
sion in  music,  as  in  painting,  is  only  the  delight 
of  the  vulgar."  We  may  love  the  idea  of  the 
dance  conveyed  in  a  light,  tripping  measure,  or 
the  "  sense  of  the  fresh  echoing  greenwood  given 
by  prolonged  bugle-like  tones ;  "  but  we  have 
another  feelirg  for  the  mimicry,  instrumental  or 
vocal,  of  the  greenwood  choir,  pretty  warblers  as 
they  are.  Let  not  him  therefore  who,  in  this 
sort  of  servile  imitation,  and  mechanical  mimicry, 
would 

tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

let  not  Mm  come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither, 
but  betake  himself  elsewhither,  out  of  hearing — 
"  anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world  "  of  art 
and  good  taste.  As  an  accomplished  critic, 
already  quoted,  has  remarked,  the  mind  feels  the 
exceeding  sorrowfulness  of  the  "  Lachrymosa  " 
in  the  Requiem,  the  faltering  tones  of  "  qua  re- 
sur-get,"  which  seem  to  remind  the  hearer  that 
here  the  dying  Mozart  burst  into  tears ;  our 
hearts  sink  as  we  hear  how  "  the  children  of  Is- 
rael sighed  ! — sighed  ! — sighed  ! — by  reason  of  the 
bondage; "  but  we  care  not  for  the  closest  imita- 
tion of  a  sob  given  in  the  duet  of  the  Gazza  La- 
dra.  "  The  broad  humor  of  the  catch  and  glee 
family,  as  well  as  the  practical  buffoonery  of  the 
time,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  burlesque  imitative 
music,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  cackling  of  hens  all  on 
one  note  and  ending  with  a  fifth  above,  the  mew- 
ing of  rival  cats  in  nice  chromatic  order,  with  a 


staccato  of  course  by  way  of  a  spil,  were  favorite 
pastimes  of  the  severest  German  contrapuntists; 
and  even  Marcello,  the  Pindar  of  Music,  as  he 
was  called,  has  left  two  elaborate  choruses,  one 
for  soprani,  the  other  for  contraiti,  which  baa  like 
like  sheep  and  mnu  like  oxen.  These  were  the 
avowed  absurdities  of  men  who  liked  occasionally 
to  drop  their  robes  of  dignity ;  but  at  all  times 
the  close  power  of  imitation  which  music  affords 
has  been  a  dangerous  rock  for  the  musician."  f 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco ;  but  even  the  sapient 
are  liable  to  trifle  occasionally  out  of  place. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  dramatic  music  must  be 
full  of  imitation  ;  and  herein  has  been  said  to  lie 
its  greatest  charm  and  its  greatest  snare.  The 
vague  yet  forcible  suggestivencss  of  really  char- 
acteristic melody,  may  be  illustrated  by  what 
Mr.  Thackeray  remarks  of  Irish  scenery — that 
he  thinks  it  just  like  Irish  melodies — sweet,  wild, 
aud  sad,  even  in  the  sunshine.  "  You  can  neither 
represent  one  nor  the  other  by  words  ;  but  I  am 
sure  if  one  could  translate  '  The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters' into  form  and  colors,  it  would  fall  into 
the  exact  shape  of  a  tender  Irish  landscape.  So, 
take  and  play  that  tune  upon  your  fiddle,  and 
shut  your  eyes  and  muse  a  little,  and  you  have 
the  whole  scene  before  you."  J  Henri  Beyle  dis- 
courses admiringly  on  certain  cantilenes  which 
express  the  passions,  and  avers  (in  contradiction 
to  an  argument  we  have  previously  referred  to) 
that  jealousy  is  expressed  by  the  aria  Vedro  mentr' 
io  suspire,  sung  by  Count  Almaviva  in  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro  :  he  adds,§  that  in  the  whole  of 
Rossini's  Otello  he  can  discover  nothing  so  expres- 
sive of  jealousy,  "  ce  tourment  des  cccurs  ten- 
dres,"  as  in  Mozart's  air  aforesaid.  Of  that  pas- 
sionate serenade  in  the  Don  Giovanni,  Deli  vieni 
alia  finestra,  which  "  breathes  the  very  soul  of 
refined  sensuality,"  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  once  said, 
that  you  see  the  gallant  before  you,  with  his  man- 
dolin and  his  cap  and  feather,  taking  place  of 
the  nightingale  for  that  amorous  hour  ;  and  you 
feel  that  the  sounds  must  inevitably  draw  his  mis- 
tress to  the  window.  "  Their  intenseness  even 
renders  them  pathetic ;  and  his  heart  seems  in 
earnest,  because  his  senses  are."  ||  The  notes  of 
the  dramatic  composer  must  tell  the  incident  as 
well  as  the  text,  often  instead  of  it,  says  Lady 
Eastlake ;  the  composer  must  give  us  definite 
thoughts;  his  skill  lies  between  defining  them 
over  much  and  over  little  ;  it  is  his  art  so  to  treat 
the  subject  that  you  feel  it  is  subservient  to  him, 
not  he  to  it — making  you  forget  even  the  thing 
imitated  in  the  resources  it  has  developed.  Of 
this,  "  what  grander  example  is  there  in  the 
world  than  Handel's  Hailstone  Chorus?  It  be- 
gins with  the  closest  imitation.  There  are  the 
single  decided  ominous  note.s,  like  the  first  heavy 
lumps  of  ice  striking  the  earth  in  separate  shots. 
They  fall  faster,  yet  still  detached,  when  from  a 
battery  which  we  have  felt  hanging  suspended 
over  our  heads, 

Down  comes  the  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 

shattering  everything  before  it :  and  having  thus 
raised  the  idea,  be  sustains  it  with  such  wonderful 
simplicity  of  means — the  electric  shouting  of  the 
choruses  '  Fire  !  Hailstones ! '  only  in  strict  unison 
— the  burst  of  the  storm  changing  only  from 
quavers  into  semiquavers — the  awful  smashing  of 
the  elements  only  the  common  chord  of  the  key, 
and  that  the  natural  key — till  we  feel  astonished 
how  the  mere  representation  of  the  rage  of  the 
elements  should  have  given  occasion  for  one  of 
the  grandest  themes  that  musician  ever  con- 
veyed."** 

So  writes  one  of  the  devoutest  of  devout  Han- 
delians,  one  who  is,  perhaps,  more  than  a  little 
kind,  not  to  say  just  a  little  blind,  to  a  lapse  or  a 
foible  here  and  there,  on  the  great  master's  part, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  mimetic  faculty.  Handel, 
as  another  critic  observes,  must  have  felt  prouder 
of  the  vague  tumultuous  feeling  of  awe  and  ven- 
eration called  forth  by  the  choruses  in  his  "  Mes- 
siah," than  of  the  resemblance  discovered,  or 
thought  to  be  discovered,  between  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  serenatas  and  the  walk  of  a  giant  ft — 

See  what  ample  strides  he  takes; 
and  the  "  attempt  to  represent  the  sun  standing 
still,  in  the  oratorio  of  '  Joshua,'  almost  reduces 
him  to  the  level  of  the  ingenious  inventor  (first 
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broupiht  into  notice  by  tlic  late  Ciiai'los  Blatliews), 
who,  to  illustrate  his  scheme  ot  imitative  action, 
used  to  give  his  hands  a  rotatory  motion  at  the 
mention  of  the  globe."  JJ  In  every  art  and  sci- 
ence there  are  qnackeries  afloat,  by  which  qnacks 
make  a  name,  and  from  which  genius  has  not 
always  the  self-respect  to  turn  aside. 

Some  themes  there  are  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  aliord  a  tempting  suliject  to  imitative  in- 
genuity— and  an  indulgence  in  which  is  not  with- 
out apologists  among  even  the  straitest  sect  of 
high-artists.  Storms  and  tempests,  for  example, 
convey  a  sense  of  sublimity  which,  "  however 
frequently  vulgarized  by  tlie  mere  tricks  of  per- 
formers," must  ever,  as  Lady  Kastlake  §§  says, 
make  them  favorite  subjects  for  audiences  and 
composers.  Freely  she  avows  that  even  that 
old  favorite,  Steibelt's  Storm,  in  spite  of  strum- 
ming schoolroom  associations,  when  the  lightning 
used  to  break  time,  and  come  in  at  the  wrong 
place,  and  then  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  has 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  dramatic  meaning  which  jus- 
tifies the  predilections  of  childhood.  It  was  not, 
she  says,  the  noise  and  din  of  two  handfuls  of 
notes  with  all  the  pedals  down,  which  juvenile 
amateurs  declare  to  be  "just  like  thunder,"  but 
at  which  she  felt  inclined  to  stop  her  ears  with 
an  instinct  of  the  profaneness  of  the  attempt ; 
but  it  was  the  gradual  lulling  of  the  winds  and 
hushing  of  all  nature  which  preceded  the  crash, 
and  then  the  clearing  of  the  air  after  it,  the  tink- 
ling of  the  rain-drops  all  sparkling  with  light  that 
is  bursting  out  in  the  west,  and  finallj'  that  happy 
chorus  of  birds  in  the  return  of  the  gay  chirping 
ritornel,  in  four  sharps,  which  tells  you  all  is  over 
and  no  harm  done  to  any  one.  Beethoven's 
Tempest  also,  in  his  Pastoral  Symphony — which, 
by-the-by,  is  like  Thomson's  Seasons  set  to  Music 
— is  the  grandest  and  most  fearful  of  storms,  as 
M.  Oulibichef  says,  "  which  ever  thundered  in 
the  basses,  whistled  in  the  flutes,  bellowed  and 
blustered  in  the  trumpets,  and  lightened  and 
hailed  in  the  violins ; "  but  who  can  resist  the 
sweet  enchantment  of  those  modulations,  when 
the  thunder  is  heard  retreating  in  the  distance, 
and  timid  sounds  of  inquiry  rise  up  from  leaf  and 
flower,  and  birds  answer,  and  steps  emerge,  and 
in  a  moment 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around  1 

At  the  same  time,  her  ladyship  contends  that 
it  is  not  from  any  work  of  imitative  music,  how- 
ever enchanting,  that  the  highest  musical  pleasure 
can  be  derived.  The  grand  object  and  highest 
prerogative  of  all  the  fine  arts,  according  to 
another  Quarterly  Reviewer,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  same :  to  present  the  images  of  power, 
Vieauty,  and  sublimity,  capable  of  expanding,  re- 
fining, or  elevating  the  mind  ;  and  excite  passions, 
feelings,  affections,  or  emotions,  corresponding 
with  those  which  the  most  striking  scenes  in  na- 
ture or  the  most  touching  passages  of  human  ex- 
istence might  call  up.  "  Even  in  painting,  nec- 
essarily the  most  imitative,  mere  facility  of  imita- 
tion is  a  vulgar  quality  at  best;  and  Parrhasius's 
curtain,  which  his  rival  attempted  to  lift  up,  or 
the  supposed  door  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
visitors  were  wont  to  run  against,  rank  in  art  far 
below  the  most  outrageous  libel  on  nature  which 
Fuseli  himself  ever  perpetrated.  We  would 
therefore  rather  rest  the  fame  of  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  in  musical  composition  ...  on 
the  broad  general  impression  produced  by  them 
than  on  their  imitative  facilities."  ||  ||  It  is  not, 
avers  the  fairer  critic,  in  the  likeness  of  anything 
in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  that  the  highest  mu- 
sical capacity  can  be  tried.  "  It  is  not  the  dip- 
ping passage  like  a  crested  wave  in  '  The  flood 
stood  upright  as  an  heap,'  or  the  wandering  of  the 
notes  in  '  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,'  in 
which  Handel's  intensest  musical  instinct  is  dis- 
played ;  for  beautiful  as  are  these  passages,  and 
full  of  imagery  to  eye  and  ear,  they  smack  of  a 
certain  mechanical  contrivance ;  but  it  is  in  the 
simple  soothing  power  of  the  first  four  bars  of 
the  first  song  in  the  '  Messiah,'  which  descend 
like  heavenly  dew  upon  the  heart,  telling  us  that 
those  divine  words,  '  Comfort  ye,'  are  at  hand. 
This  we  feel  to  be  the  indefinable  province  of 
expression,  in  which  the  composer  has  to  draw 


solely  upon  his  own  intense  sympathies  for  the 
outward  likeness  of  a  thing  which  is  felt  and 
judged  of  only  in  the  innermost  depths  of  every 
heart."  ^1[  Comparatively  speaking,  one  might 
sny  ot  mere  imitation,  as  Hamlet  of  flute-playing 
that  'tis  easy  as  lying, — and  too  many  of  us 
know  how  easy  that  is,  especially  if  white  lies 
may  count.  But  the  eloquence  of  real  musical 
expression  is  of  another  quality — the  gift  of  the 
elect — one  of  those  prerogatives  which  pertain  to 
the  chosen  few,  and  mark  them  out  a  right  royal 
priesthood,  a  peculiar  peoj)Ie — the  chartered  ex- 
positors of  a  language  which  the  adroit  many  can 
second-handily  imitate, but  which  only  themselves 
can  originally  and  adequately  express. 

*  See  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1859. 

t  Lady  JEastlake. 

t  Thackeray  :  The  Iri«h  Sketch-book,  ch.  xxiv. 

^  (Euvres  I'osthumous  de  Stendhal,  Lettre.s  i  ses  Amis,  I, 
43. 

il  The  Round  Table,  esa}'  xxxix. 

**  Lady  Kastlake'S  Essay  on  Music. 

tt  Polyphemus,  in  "  Acis  and  Galat-'a." 

tt  Ilayward's  Essays,  II.  221. 

^  See  her  essfiy  as  reprinted  in  Murray's  Railway  Series, 
pp.  4-.'i.  51-5.5.  p.assim. 

II II    Qimrtnly  Revicto,  No.  1.32,  p,  510. 

Till  Lady  Eastlake. 


Musical  Societies  in  New  York. 

The  "  Liederkranze,"  formed  in  1847,  is  the  oldest 
German  Society  in  the  city,  and  now  numbers  600 
members,  of  which  number  about  200  are  active  and 
take  part  in  the  rehearsals  and  concerts.  The  whole 
society  meets  for  rehearsal  twice  each  week,  and  the 
male  voices  meet  once  alone  for  the  practice  of  glees, 
etc.  They  are  able,  with  patient  and  careful  drilling, 
to  perform  most  of  the  classic  music  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. Three  or  four  public  perforni.inces  are  ^'ven 
each  season,  and  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
sing  the  choruses  at  the  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society.  They  have  done  so  twice 
this  year,  and  arc  at  present  rehearsing  Schumann's 
new  work,  "  Paradise  and  tlie  Peri,"  for  performance 
at  the  next  Philharmonic  concert.  It  is  a  tirst-cl.iss 
society,  ranks  high  as  being  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  well  trained  in  the  city.  They  are  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  A.  Pauer,  and  have  for  President  Mr. 
Fred.  Rapp.  AVhatever  is  undertaken  by  tlicm  is 
sure  to  be  done  well.  They  have  been  quite  pros- 
perous, and  arc  about  to  build  a  hall  for  their  own 
accommodation.  The  proceeds  of  their  public  con- 
certs are  devoted  entirely  to  charitable  olijccts. 

The  "  Arion"  Society  is  also  compo.sed  of  Ger- 
mans, and  was  formed  in  January,  1854,  from  the 
"Liederkiilnze."  It  now  numbers  150  members,  of 
which  50  to  GO  arc  singers  —  all  males.  They  are 
conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann  and  Carl  Anscbiilz— 
two  of  the  most  popular  German  musicians  in  the 
city  —  and  meet  for  rehearsal  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day evenings.  They  give  three  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal concerts  each  season.  This  year  they  have  been 
particularly  successful,  and  were  sustained  by  an  or- 
chestra of  50  performers,  with  some  of  the  licst  solo- 
ists to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  music  was  of  the 
highest  order,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Liszt  and  Wagner  being  represented  in  the 
programme.  They  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  sing 
the  choral  parts  of  the  opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  40  voices  from  this  society  lemlcrcd  the 
f:inious  drinking  chorus  in  the  first  act  of  Halcvy's 
opera,  "  La  Juive,"  with  fine  effect,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced here  last  winter.  In  July  of  last  year  they 
took  the  prize  at  the  great  musical  festival  held  at 
Buffalo. 

The  "  Teutonia  Mannercbor,"  another  German 
society,  was  formed  in  1852,  and  numbers  about  100 
members  male  and  female.  They  are  prosperous 
and  enterprising,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  J.  Mosen- 
thal,  the  distinguished  organist  of  Calvary  Church, 
and  meet  twice  a  week  for  rehearsal. 

The  Philli.armonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  was  in- 
corporated piu'suant  to  a  general  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  tlio  5th  of  May,  1857,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  both  in  size  and  public 
fiivor,  and  now  numbers  948  associate,  1 50  profess- 
ional, .and  100  complimentary  members— in  all  1198. 
Five  public  concerts  and  fifteen  rehearsals  are  given 
annually.  During  the  past  winter,  eacli  of  their  con- 
certs given  within  tlieir  spacious  auditorium  of  the 
Academy  of  Music — an  enterprise,  by  the  way,  that 
originated  in  the  success  of  this  society — was  attend- 
ed by  upwards  of  3000  persons ;  their  programmes 
comprised  the  highest  class  of  musical  compositions, 
rendered  by  a  full  orchestra  of  40  performers,  and 
the  best  vocal  talent  of  the  opera  trouiies  of  Now 
York. 

All  pecuniary  receipts  over  and  above  the  expen- 


ditures are  devoted  to  elevate  the  character  of  their 
performances.  Mr.  Theodore  Eisfeld,  here,  as  with 
the  Pliilliarmonic  Society  of  New  York,  officiates  as 
conductor  at  both  rehearsals  and  concerts,  and  Mr. 
J.  Noll  as  leader. 

A  Society  styling  itself  the  "  Polyphonic  Associa- 
tion," was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  the  encour- 
agement and  promotion  of  music  and  musical  talent 
in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  4,  18r,0,  which  has  increased  rap- 
idly in  size,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  large  and  in- 
fiuential  society.  It  already  numbers  nearly  200 
members,  among  whom  are  some  eminent  artfsts  and 
professors,  tliough  it  is  composed  mainly  of  young 
men,  amateurs,  who  derive  much  benefit  from  it  as  a 
means  of  mn.sical  intercourse  and  social  advance- 
ment. They  meet  twice  each  week  for  rehearsal, 
and  bold  semi-monthly  "  reunions,"  to  wliicli  mem- 
bers with  their  friends  only  are  admitted.  Besides 
tliese,  they  give  five  private  concerts,  to  which  none 
but  members  of  the  association  are  admitted,  and  all 
the  pieces  are  performed  by  artist  and  amateur  mem- 
bers. Five  public  concerts  arc  given  each  season. 
Tliese  are  rendered  attractive  by  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
artists  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Society.  At  the  last 
one,  given  at  tlio  Brooklyn  Athena!u'm,  Dr.  Clare 
W.  Boamcs,  with  his  pupil,  M;ss  Marie  Brainerd, 
Mr.  George  Simpson,  and  Mons.  Henry  Appy,  the 
violinist,  all  from  New  York,  assisted.  Its  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  board  of  25  directors,  chosen 
annually,  who  appoint  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cers. A  different  musical  conductor  is  appointed  for 
each  concert.  It  is  supported  by  entrance  fees,  fines, 
assessments,  proceeds  of  concerts,  <fcc. 

Unlike  most  of  the  older  associations,  this  one 
combines  instruction  with  practice,  aud  classes  are 
taught  by  Professors  who  are  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty. This  is  an  excellent  plan,  but  the  present  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  sadly  defective,  and  we  regret  to 
observe  that  upon  this  subject  much  ignorance  pre- 
vails among  our  countrymen,  which  it  will  require 
time  and  experience  to  remove.  Many  persons  ar- 
gue that  not  all,  but  only  a  select  few  can  learn  to 
sing,  on  the  ground  that  all  do  not  possess  the  voice. 
Even  professors  and  teachers  fall  into  this  error,  aud 
most  unphilosopbically  undertake  to  cultivate  the 
mice  without  any  reference  to  the  ear  and  under- 
standing. Two  years  ago,  when  a  large  free  class 
for  musical  instruction  was  formed  in  this  city,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  applicants  were  refused  admis- 
sion, beeavsc  tlio  "Professor"  in  attendance  decided 
that  tliey  had  ?io  voice!  Many  who  aspire  to  learn, 
and  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  attaining  a  great 
degree  of  proficiency,  are  denied  the  pleasure,  as  well 
as  deterred  from  undertaking  it,  on  account  of  the 
ditlicidties  to  be  surmounted  and  obstacles  overcome. 
This  arises  fi'iim  the  want  of  method  and  system  in 
Iha  usual  mode  of  teaching,  which  presents  it  as  an 
empirical,  rather  than  a  positive  and  truly  mathe- 
matical science,  which  it  really  is — a  science  as  easily 
accessible  to  all  as  chemistry,  mathematics,  or  any 
other  of  its  departments. 

That  all  who  are  able  to  speak,  are  also  able,  with 
a  proper  system  of  instruction,  to  sinij  ;  and  that  all 
slionid  be  as  well  able  to  read  music  at  sight,  as  to 
read  languar/e,  has  been  abundantly  proved,  as  well 
by  the  experience  of  our  public  schools, — in  almost 
nil  of  which  music  is  successfully  taught, — as  by  the 
more  complete  and  decisive  experiments  which  have 
been  in  continual  operation  for  upwards  of  ten  years 
in  Paris  and  throughout  France.  The  classes  of 
Monsieur  lilmile  Chev<?, — whose  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Conservatoire,  and  is  now  recognized 
by  the  highest  authority  throughout  Europe,  as  the 
only  scientilic  and  practical  method  of  teaching 
music,  —  numbering  from  800  to  1000  pupils,  (com- 
posed mainly  of  the  onvrier  pojiulation  of  Paris)  can 
sing  part  music  at  sight,  in  the  most  difficult  intona- 
tions of  the  major  and  minor  modes  with  perfect 
aphinh  and  command  of  voice,  without  any  instru- 
ment to  guide  them  ;  and  not  only  do  they  become 
one  and  all.  executants,  but  complete  masters  of  the 
science.  As  an  illustration  of  tlieir  capabilities  in 
this  respect,  I  annex  a  paragraph,  translated  from 
"  L'Opinione  Nationale"  of  March  13th,  1860  ; 

"  One  evening,  a  few  weeks  .ago,  Mr.  Richard 
Wagner  presented  himself  at  Monsieur  Chevd's 
class-room,  where  eight  hundred  pupils  were  hearing 
a  lesson,  and  handed  to  the  professor  a  manuscript 
piece  which  be  had  just  composed  and  desired  to  hear 
read.  M.  C'licve  gave  his  class  in  charge  to  his  son, 
went  into  an  adjoining  room,  transcribed  Mr.  Wag- 
ner's composition  (a  fugue  for  eight  voices),  on  a 
huge  blackboard,  and  had  it  taken  to  the  pupils.  In- 
stantly, the  ivliole  class,  without  tlie  aid  of  any  instru- 
ment, witliout  any  other  indication  than  the  tone  by  a 
tuning-fork,  sang  Mr.  Wagner's  music — note,  Mr. 
Wagner's  music  ! — .and  s.ang  it  with  such  eHsemWe, 
such  perfection  of  intonation,.solidity  of  rhythm,  and 
correctness  in  the  shades   of  expression,  that  it  was 
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mure  like  finished  execution  than  readint;  at  sight. 
Monsieur  Wagner  went  away  confounded  with  as- 
tonishment, after  having  tlianked  the  unique  choris- 
ters and  tlieir  adniirahle  Professor,  saying  he  had 
never  witnessed  sucli  a  feat  in  his  life. 

Such  results  are  truly  extraordinary.  Pupils  of  a 
course  whei-e  hundreds  are  taught  together,  where  all 
who  present  themselves  are  received  without  any 
choice  whatever,  do  what  artist  choristers  of  the  Con- 
servatoire Society  and  of  the  opera  could  not  do. 
But  some  will  say,  such  results  can  he  obtained  only 
after  years  of  lahor.  We  answer  :  the  pupils  of  the 
course  held  by  M.  Cheve',  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
as  we  ourselves  witnessed,  read  at  _firsf  si(/ht  in  parts 
after  a  very  few  lessons.  After  a  few  montlis  they 
were  ahlc  to  read  at  sight  wicliout  any  hesitation,  all 
the  pieces  of  the  repertoire  of  choral  music." 

A  powerful  contrast  is  here  presented  with  our  soci- 
ties,  where  notwithstanding  the  members  are  picked, 
and  none  admitted  except  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  read  music  at  sight,  a  piano  accompani- 
ment— or  one  of  some  kind — is  ohli</ato,  and  an  in- 
cessant drilling  is  required  to  attain  even  mediocre 
perfection. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  our  poverty  in  this 
respect  is  to  be  found  in  the  small,  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient choruses  which  appear  at  our  operatic  enter- 
tainments, offering  a  strong  contrast  with  the  power- 
ful and  well  trained  corps  of  the  Hay  market,  London, 
the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and  others  on  the  Continent. 
There  is  no  reason  who  ours  should  be  so  much  in- 
ferior, except  that  from  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
teaching,  the  science  has  not  yet  been  brought  within 
reach  of  the  masses.  A  great  error,  to  which  our 
people  are  liable,  is  to  suppose  that  noise  and  velocity 
constitute  music. 

Such  ideas  as  these  were  suggested  by  listening  to 
the  performance  of  an  oratorio,  a  short  time  since, 
and  observing  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was 
rendered,  in  spite  of  the  regular  weekly  rehearsals 
of  the  same  piece,  during  the  previous  five  months. 

If  my  space  permitted,  I  could  give  some  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  shallowness  of  some  of  our 
"reputed"  musicians,  their  lack  of  real  knowledge 
of  the  science,  and  the  mode  pursued  by  them  to  hide 
their  defects  ;  but  these  must  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion. 

To  all  who  perceive  the  great  influence  music  is 
destined  to  exert  in  furthering  the  development  of 
race,  and  reflect  upon  the  significant  truths  above 
quoted,  this  subject  commends  itself  as  one  of  some 
importance. — Transcript. 


Eugene  Scribe. 

During  something  like  half  a  century,  the  bright 
and  indefatigable  dramatic  author — who  has  just  died 
suddenly — filled  the  stage  of  Europe ;  and  with 
works  of  such  a  variety,  in  every  prose  form  of 
composition  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  well- 
spring  of  perpetual  youth  in  the  mail  who  could  be 
so  fertile,  so  buoyant,  so  ingenious  to  the  last.  In- 
stead of  our  wondering  at  his  living  held  out  so  long, 
the  surprise  of  his  having  died  late  or  soon,  comes 
like  a  shock. 

Of  the  story  of  Scribe's  early  life — bis  parentage 
and  training — we  arc  not  in  case  for  the  moment  to 
speak.  Probably  since  the  year  1815,  or  thereabouts, 
the  only  biography  of  special  interest  which  could  be 
written  of  hira  would  be  a  list  of  his  plays.  On 
many  of  these  it  would  be  interesting  to  annotate 
with  reference  to  the  changes  which  have  passed 
over  French  society  during  the  last  marvellous  fifty 
years.  In  his  earlier  works  will  be  found  traces  of 
the  Empire,  with  its  confusion  of  ranks  and  fitmilies, 
for  the  arrangement  of  which  even  the  first  Napol- 
eon's strong  will  and  grasp  over  organization  proved 
insufficient.  Then  came  the  reigns  so  fondly  looked 
forward  to  by  the  nobles  of  the  Faubourg  as  periods 
of  blissful  rehabilitation  for  their  order,  and  which 
proved,  when  they  came,  so  unsatisfactory  in  any 
thing  like  progress  or  fulfilment.  Their  convention- 
alities, too,  will  be  found  reflected  in  Scribe's 
"Theatre  :"  which,  during  its  first  twenty  years  of 
production,  was  principally  restricted  to  pieces  of  a 
limited  scale  and  peculiar  qualitv  befitting  a  minor 
theatre  at  Paris.  Such  was  the  The'atre  de  Madame, 
in  spite  of  its  protection  from  La  Duchess  de  Berri. 
It  was  not  till  Louis  Phillippe  came  to  the  throne 
that  those  with  Academical  honors  in  view — the  quest 
of  which  has  turned  so  many  a  staid  French  brain — • 
Scribe  entered  on  five-act  prose  pl.^ys,  which  were  to 
bring  him  into  comparison  with  Beaumarchais  and 
other  predecessors  who  had  eschewed  verse.  Of  these, 
the  first,  and  the  most  f;traous,  perhaps,  was  "  Ber- 
trand  et  Eaton."  In  this,  an  amount  of  sly,  politi- 
cal satire  was  put  forth,  such  as,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  Dix,  Scribe  knew  his  world  to  well  to  have 
ventured.     Tliere  is  a  group  of  these  heartless  come- 


dies, all  more  or  less  clever.  From  this  style  the 
academician,  once  set  in  his  scat,  passed  into  those 
dramas  of  intrigue  and  complicated  incident  by  which 
we  have  most  lately  known  him.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  analogous  to  these  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  literature — whether  any  other  dramatist 
has  ever  employed  so  much  power  of  their  inter- 
weaving into  a  tissue  countless  incidents,  which  never 
could  happen  in  one  and  the  same  history  —  and 
this  with  such  exquisite  adroitness  and  hardihood, 
that  the  spectator  was  enthralled  into  forgeifulness  of 
the  absurdities  inherent  in  the  combination.  Scribe 
worked  much  with  collaborators  ;  and,  provided  that 
any  inexperienced  man  brought  him  an  idea  or  a 
situation  (character,  of  course,  in  such  authorship 
can  go  for  little),  he  could  find  in  those  sufiicient 
material  and  suggestion.  Then,  he  had  the 
art  of  commending  the  compound  and  the  struc- 
ture by  an  ease  of  style,  a  common  sense  —  a 
common-place,  too  —  of  sentiment  —  a  neatness  of 
sentiment  —  a  neatness  of  reply,  a  use  of  wit,  sparing 
and  never  soaring,  which  went  far  to  reconcile  the 
wildest  contradictions.  There  was  no  depressing 
genius  or  superiority  about  him,  to  stir  antaconism 
among  the  gifted,  or  to  oppress  the  thoughtless  by 
too  deeply  troubling  them  to  think. 

One  more  outline  must  ho  added  to  the  above  few 
and  rapidly  sketched  ones  of  a  man  whose  complete 
portrait  must  wait  for  some  future  day — tliis  in  com- 
memoration of  Scribe,  as  a  writer  for  music.  His 
opera-books  are  many  ;  the  verse  in  all  of  them  is 
miserably  flat  and  prosaic  ;  the  stories  of  some  are 
excellent — of  one  (we  mean  "La  Juive")  incompara- 
ble. In  this  capacity  M.  Scribe  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  companion  of  MM.  Auber  and  Meyer- 
beer. 

The  outward  m.an  in  society  was  cheerful,  simple, 
and  gay — rarely,  if  ever,  brilliant.  The  fortune  he 
amassed  by  his  dramatic  rights  and  copyrights  must 
be  something  very  large — it  being  understood  that, 
as  regarded  all  matters  of  gain  and  profit,  he  knew 
how  to  bargain  shrewdly  as  well  as  to  save  discreetly. 
For  better,  for  worse,  however  we  see  at  present  no 
one  within  or  without  the  precincts  of  the  French 
theatres  in  the  least  qualified  to  take  his  place. — Lon- 
don Athenceum. 


Abbe  Vogler  and  Ms  Pupils. 

(From  the  German,  by  J.  II.  Kappes.) 

Almost  every  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  even 
in  stormy  weather,  a  short,  thick,  somewhat  stoop- 
ins  man,  in  the  simple  black  dress  of  .an  Abbe', 
might  be  seen  hastening  either  into  the  castle  or  old 
theatre  of  Darmstadt.  Usually,  a  number  of  young 
men  were  coUectei;!  around  him,  with  whom  ho  joked 
and  laughed.  In  the  theatre,  he  conducted  rehearsals 
for  morning  concerts  and  theatrical  representations  ; 
in  the  castle,  he  conversed  on  musical  theory,  with 
the  grand  duke,  who,  since  the  year  1807,  bad  em- 
ployed him  in  Darmstadt,  as  spiritual  counsellor  and 
court  chapel-master.  Together,  they  played  the 
newest  duets,  criticized  operas,  or  counselled  con- 
cerning their  chapel.  Occasionally,  the  grand  duch- 
ess Louisa  would  be  present,  and  participate  in  the 
conversation  of  the  thoughtful  artists.  Since  the 
Prince  had  left  the  military  service  of  Russia,  and 
undertaken  the  government  of  his  own  lands,  music 
had  been  the  favorite  art,  into  the  depths  and  purity 
of  which,  he  had  penetrated  far.  by  his  own  study 
and  the  aid  of  Voglcr. 

At  that  time  the  means  necessary  for  bringing  out 
a  great  musical  work  were,  indeed,  scarce.  An  or- 
chestra must  be  created,  a  theatre  constructed,  and  a 
musical  library  founded.  Vogler  quickly  conceived 
a  plan  to  accomplish  these  objects. 

The  most  skilful  hautboist,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  army,  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  court-musi- 
cian, and  accomplished  masters  of  a  single  instru- 
ment were  attracted  thither  from  all  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. Vogler  understood  the  establishment  of  a  chapel 
quite  perfectly,  for  he  had  already  called  into  exist- 
ence a  similar  institute  at  Mannheim  and  Stockholm. 
Still,  male  and  female  singers  Avere  required,  by 
whom  the  chorus  of  the  opera  and  mass  could  be 
performed.  These  also  were  soon  supplied.  The 
prince  collected  in  one  of  the  great  halls  of  his  castle, 
the  so-called  concert  hall,  many  females  from  the 
most  cultivated  families,  and  gave  to  all  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  a  musical  education.  Numerous  male 
amateurs  soon  presented  themselves,  and  music  be- 
came to  many  an  individual  the  stepping  stone  of 
promotion. 

By  desire  of  the  grand-duke,  Vogler  had  con- 
structed an  immense  organ,  according  to  a  simplified 
plan  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  conducted  a  choir. 
The  grand-duke  stood,  usually,  by  his  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  gave  the  time  with  his  baton,  and 
thus   directed   the  whole  performance.      On   Good 


Friday,  these  sacred  concerts  reached  a  culminating 
point.  All  the  company  were  then  collected  in  the 
concert  hall  in  mourning  dresses.  Vogler  elicited 
from  bis  gigantic  instrument  the  deepest  notes  of 
pain  and  joy ;  and  two  hundred  cultivated,  noble 
voices  sang  a  requiem  of  the  great  master's.  More 
sublime  and  highly  finished  music  could  not  be  heard 
at  that  time,  in  all  Europe  ;  and  it  is  said,  Vorjler  oft- 
times  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  the  tears  ichich  his  own 
ptlaijing  excited. 

The  power  of  his  masterly  execution  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  incidents  :  During  one  of 
his  long  journeyings,  he  stopped  at  Swabia.  There 
he  heard  that  the  gifted  Schubert,  whose  songs  and 
poetry  for  the  people  he  gieatly  admired,  had  been 
already  ten  years  in  Hohenasberg  condemned  to  trial 
for  a  political  offence ;  there,  in  a  rocky  prison,  far 
from  music  and  son^',  of  which  he  possessed  pro- 
found knowledge,  he  disgracefully  pined.  The  com- 
mander of  the  castle,  after  many  entreaties,  permitted 
Vogler  to  see  and  speak  to  the  fettered  Prometheus, 
on  the  pica  that  he  was  a  poor  musician,  who  desired 
to  make  trial  of  his  skill  on  an  instrument  of  his  own 
invention,  the  Orchestrion,  before  so  competent  a 
judge.  Vogler  began  to  play,  permitted  the  tones  to 
resound  with  tremendous  power,  then  die  away  in 
gentle  cadences.  One  might  hear  the  thunder  roll, 
the  storm  bowl,  and  the  rain  pour  down.  Schubert 
could  not  longer  restrain  his  emotion,  but,  falling  on 
the  musician's  neck  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  he  cried 
"  Either  you  are  the  devil  or  Abt  Vogler."  And 
from  that  hour  the  two  became  intimate  friends. 
Schubert  soon  after  received  his  freedom  and  a  situa- 
tion as  chapel-master  in  Wirtemberg  service. 

At  one  time,  also,  the  study  of  Vogler's  great  pas- 
toral mass  was  pursued  with  all  musical  skill  and 
diligence,  in  the  city  church  of  Darmstadt.  The 
master  himself  played  the  organ,  and,  in  rehearsals, 
the  grand-duke  stood,  with  head  bent  forward,  the 
baton  in  his  band,  upon  the  chancel  opposite  the  or- 
gan. The  eflect  of  the  interludes  was  so  impressive, 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  one  such,  the  grand-duke 
exclaimed  in  the  highest  excitement :  "  Thunder  and 
the  devil,  Vogler,  play  not  so  skilfully;  no  one  can 
sing  after  such  playing,  and  I  surely  cannot  keep 
time !  " 

A  circle  of  remarkable  young  men  had  gradually 
collected  around  the  first  composer  and  theorist  of 
his  time.  They  were  come  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  become  initiated  into  the  depth  and 
purity  of  the  musical  art,  under  him  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Father  Valotti  at  Padua. 

To  A^'ogler,  it  was  reserved  to  revive  an  old,  almost 
dead  art,  and  to  give  each  and  every  piece  a  peculiar 
character,  by  his  skilled  instrumentation.  In  this  his 
greater  pupil,  C.  M.  von  Webor  scarcely  approached 
him. 

In  the  year  1810,  circumstances  brought  together, 
as  pupils  of  Vogler,  those  young  men,  who,  at  the 
present  day,  are  regarded  as  masters  in  the  musical 
w-orld.  They  were  Carl  M.  von  Weber,  Gansbacher, 
Meyerbeer,  Peter  von  Winter,  and  Frciherr  von 
Poissl.  The  first  three  dwelt  with  Vogler  in  his  own 
house,  which  the  grand-duke  had  caused  to  he  vaca- 
ted for  his  use.  There  this  artist  family  practised  a 
strange  housekeeping.  The  earliest  morning  found 
all  the  company  assembled  in  the  saloon,  where  they 
conversed  Socratically  on  musical  composition  and 
the  art  of  singing.  Each  brought  to  the  teacher  his 
recent  exercises.  Vogler  condemned  or  praised 
without  reserve,  while  he  always  gave  reasons,  or 
pointed  out  errors,  according  to  his  own  system. 
Sometimes  he  corrected  with  liis  own  hand,  and  gave 
many  striking  examples  from  the  old  masters.  Here 
was  truly  a  musical  academy.  Many  times  Vogler, 
in  enthusiastic  excitement,  would  step  before  the  ta- 
ble, the  young  men  standing  around  in  a  circle,  and 
extemporize  profound  lectures  concerning  the  art  of 
composition,  fugues,  and  singing.  His  pupils  listened 
in  silent  amazement,  for,  at  those  times,  words  flowed 
from  his  lips,  such  as  could  not  be  daily  heard. 
When  the  hours  of  labor  were  passed,  lighter  perfor- 
mances succeeded,  but  those  usually  led  to  earnest 
study. 

Volger  was  accustomed,  in  order  to  test  the  genius 
of  his  pupils,  to  place  before  them  such  exercises  as 
the  following  :  He  would  take  one  of  his  numerous 
musical  snuff-boxes,  place  it  upon  the  piano  and 
cause  it  to  play.  The  pupils  must  then  extemporize 
variations  to  the  snuff-box,  upon  the  piano,  violon- 
cello, violoncello  or  flute. 

In  this  ingenious  art  of  musical  improvisation  C. 
M.  von  AVeber  principally  excelled  ;  and  him  be 
always  declared  to  be  his  most  productive  scholar. 

Vogler  never  permitted  an  entire  opera  to  be  com- 
posed under  his  direction,  but  induced  his  pupils  to 
study — to  investigate  thoroughly  the  most  difficult 
music  by  the  best  authors,  and  thus  to  comprehend 
tbo  true  spirit  of  the  art.     "  You  must  think  freely 
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nnd  indcpeniiently,"  he  would  always  ;  "your genius 
must  bo  restrained  by  puidanco.  When  you  are 
able  to  spell,  you  can  loai'n  to  read  Ijy  yonrselves." 
In  tliis  manner  Von  Weber  transposed  Voglers 
opera  Saniori,  for  the  piano,  and  also  composed 
many  variations.  Meyerbeer  wrote  liis  cantata,  "God 
and  Nature  ;"  also  later  in  the  same  place,  but  inde- 
pendent of  Vogler,  the  opera  "Jcphtha/'jCS'isbacher 
wrote  organ  pieces.  By  careful  analysis  of  the  most 
superior  works,  the  pupils  were  led  to  discriminate  ; 
and  by  never  attempting  any  great  ^vork  of  their  own, 
they  acquired  skill  in  originating  musical  ideas,  and 
secured  the  aid  of  Vogler  in  the  great  art  of  instru- 
mentation. 

After  the  conclusion  of  theatrical  or  concert- 
rehearsals,  Vogler  usually  hastened  into  the  castle  to 
dinner ;  for  he  was  a  constant  companion  of  his 
princely  friend,  at  whoso  table  the  graces  and  muses 
always  presided,  and  where  keen  wit  was  esteemed 
the  best  seasoning.  Whenever  Vogler  appeared  in 
state  costume,  he  was  an  oliject  of  undisguised  amuse- 
ment. Short  and  thick,  with  head  somewhat  bent 
forward,  his  long  hands,  with  long  fingers,  (which  in 
their  full  extent,  could  reach  two  octaves)  bung  al- 
most to  the  ground.  In  the  character  of  an  Abbe' 
and  Knight  of  the  golden  spur,  his  dress  consisted  of 
sliort  black  trowsers,  terminated  by  stockings  one 
red  and  the  other  white,  black  shoes,  with  a  golden 
spur  on  the  right  foot.  From  the  collar  of  bis  wide- 
skirted  dress-coat  fell  the  little  mantle,  upon  which 
was  affixed  the  sign  of  his  order,  and  with  which  the 
wind  often  made  wild  sport.  On  a  red  band  he 
wore  the  emblem  of  merit  from  the  house  of  Hessen 
Darmstadt,  and  on  the  left  side,  a  huge  sword.  While 
now  the  jovial  master  devoted  him,self,  at  the  rich 
table  of  his  friend,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  repast 
and  social  conversation — to  the  spirit  of  Champagne 
and  Hockheimer,  the  gifted  scholars,  atfhome,  storm- 
ed the  well-filled  cellar — and  destroyed  the  life  of 
many  a  bottle,  until  one  after  another,  as  evening 
approached,  looked  around  for  a  quiet  little  place  in 
which  to  repose.  When  the  master  returned,  late  at 
night,  he  always  noticed  with  alarm  the  death-like 
stillness  of  the  house.  He  knew  immediately  that 
strange  spirits  hed  been  at  work — and  in  order  only 
to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  house,  though  in- 
wardly smiling,  he  sometimes  reproved  in  this  man- 
ner, "  You  little  children,  wluvt  have  you  been 
doing  here  1"  To  which  they  humorously  replied  ; 
"  Papa  would  you  pull  your  own?" — thus,  in  the 
language  of  an  old  adage,  the  staggerers  triumph- 
antly put  the  staggerer  to  bed. 

The  richest  among  tlie  young  men  was  Meyerbeer, 
the  poorest  Carl  M.  von  Weber — but  as  all  possess- 
ed one  spirit,  so  they  all  carried  but  one  purse  ;  and, 
in  after  years,  under  all  pressing  circumstances,  the 
noble  Meyerbeer  became  a  banker  for  his  friends. 

Each  one  was  accustomed,  after  having  completed 
his  work  to  engage  in  some  favorite  pui-suit.  Jley- 
crbeer,  for  instance  sat  often  for  the  whole  day,  in 
some  one  of  the  various  pleasure  gardens  and  listen- 
ed to  the  singing  of  birds.  Von  Weber  delighted  to 
spend  an  hour,  frequently,  at  a  famous  inn,  opposite 
the  castle,  especially  because  there,  the  country  peo- 
ple from  the  Odenw.ald,  Oberhessen  or  the  Rhine 
found  accommodation.  For  he  loved  the  peasant 
life,  and  ever  listened  with  pleasure  to  their  simple 
ballads.  There  it  was,  from  the  lips  of  those  peasant 
vocalists,  that  he  procured  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful melodies  for  the  songs  and  later  operas. 

Vogler  loved  his  pupils  as  children — they  him  as 
a  fiither.  He  flattered  none,  but  expressed  to  each 
an  opinion  of  his  peculiar  ability.  Thus,  he  fore- 
told to  the  composer  of  "The  Freisehiitz"  and 
"Oberon,"  a  splendid  future — and  he  assured  Mey- 
erbeer, that  he  was  possessed  of  remarkable  talent 
which  by  untiring  industry,  would  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish great  things — and  that  he  would  become 
distinguished  for  the  original  construction  of  his 
music. 

On  the  6th  of  may  1814,  Vogler  died,  from  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  apoplexy.  Two  priests  and  a  few 
friends  followed  his  coffin  ornamented  with  a  golden 
Lyre  and  a  laurel  wreath  to  the  grave,  in  the  old 
church  yard,  near  the  chapel,  where  his  princely 
friend  caused  amarl>le  monument,  witli  a  suitable  in- 
scription to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  His  pupils 
had  been  previously  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  fame  of  their  increasing  celebrity  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  old  master.  One  of  them, 
before  his  journey  to  London,  in  Jan.  1826,  visited 
the  burial  place  of  his  revered  instructor.  Little  did 
he  then  anticipate,  that  his  own  spirit,  so  consecrated 
to  music,  would  ere  five  months  should  elapse  be  en- 
joying the  harmonies  of  a  higher  sphere.  Yet  so  it 
was,  and  his  body  soon  lay  mouldering  in  Moorfield's 
chapel  London. 

Gaiisbacher  lived  as  a  valued  organist  in  Vienna. 
Poissl   conducted,    for    many   years    the    opera    at 


Munich.  Winter  died  in  the  same  place  having 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation.  Meyerbeer  has 
celebrated  his  world's  triuph  in  the  world's  metropo- 
lis according  to  the  prediction  of  his  prophetic 
tcaclisr. 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

In  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac  River,  and  intended  to  attack  Balii- 
more,  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  sent  in  a  ves- 
sel with  a  flag  of  truce  to  obtain  the  release  of  some 
prisoners  the  English  had  taken  in  their  expudiiion 
against  Washington.  They  did  not  succeed,  and 
were  told  that  they  would  he  detained  till  after  the 
attack  had  been  made  on  Baltimore.  Accordingly, 
they  went  in  their  own  vessel,  strongly  guarded,  with 
the  British  fleet  as  it  sailed  up  the  Patapsco  ;  and 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  Fort  McIIenry,  a  short 
distance  below  the  city,  they  could  sec  the  American 
flag  distinctly  flying  on  the  ramparts.  As  the  day 
closed  in,  the  liomhnrdment  of  the  fort  commenced, 
and  5Ir.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  remained  on  deck  all 
night,  watching  with  deep  anxietv  every  shell  that 
was  fired.  While  the  bombardment  continued,  it  was 
sufilcient  proof  that  the  fort  had  not  been  surrender- 
ed. It  suddenly  ceased  sometime  bcf(>rc  day  ;  hut  as 
they  had  no  communication  with  any  of  tlie  enemy's 
ships,  they  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  bad  sur- 
rendered or  the  attack  upon  it  been  abandoned.  They 
paced  the  deck  the  rest  of  the  night  in  painful  sus- 
pense, watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
day,  at  length  the  light  came,  and  they  saw  that  "our 
flag  was  still  there,"  and  soon  they  were  informed 
that  the  attack  had  failed.  In  the  fervor  of  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Key  took  an  old  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  on  its  back  wrote  the  most  of  this  celebrated 
song,  finishing  it  before  he  reached  Baltimore.  He 
showed  it  to  his  friend  Judge  Nicholson,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hards 
of  the  printer,  and  in  an  hoar  after  it  was  all  over 
the  city,  and  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  took  its 
place  at  once  as  a  national  song. 

We   add  to  the  original  words  the  new  verse  (the 
5th),  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  e.irly  light. 
What   so    proudly  we   hailed   at   the  twilight's  last 

gleaming  ? 
Whose  broad   stripes  and   bright  stars,  through  the 

perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly 

streaming; 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the   bombs  bursting  in 

air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 

there : 
Ob,  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  w.ave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the 
deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  re- 
poses. 

Where  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering 
steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  7 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first 
beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  in  the  stream  : 

'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner ;  oh,  long  may  it 
wave, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  ! 

And  where  are  the  foes  who  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  1 
Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pol- 
lution ; 
No  refugee  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the   Star-Spangled   Banner    in  triumph    doth 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ! 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation  ! 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued 
land 


Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 

nation  ! 
Then  conquer  wo  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 

VEnSE  BY  OLIVER    WENDELL   HOLMES. 

When  a  land  is  illuminated  by  liberty's  smile, 
If  a  foe  from  within  strikes  a  blow  at  her  glory, 
Down,  down  with  the  traitor  that  dares  to  defile 
The  flag  of  her  stars  and  the  page  of  her  story ! 
By  the  millions  unchained  when   our  birthright  was 

gained, 
We  will  keep  her  bright  blazon  forever  unstained  ! 
And   the  Star-Spangled   Banner   in   triumph    shall 

wave 
While  the  land  of  the  free  is  the  liome  of  the  brave ! 

lilusial  Correspnhntt. 

New  York,  April  22. — There  has  been  no  win- 
ter, in  my  recollection,  when  we  have  had  so  many 
really  good  concerts  as  during  the  past.  I  have 
again  two  to  record.  On  Thursday  the  third  concert 
of  the  Arion  took  place,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme. 

P.tRT  X. 

1.  Pinfonie  in  C — ".Tnpiter," Mozart 

2.  Thurmerlied,  Double^Chorus   .^nd  Orchestra.      (First 
(time G.  Rebling 

3.  Fantaisie  for  Pinno,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  .Beethoven 
Solo  Piano,  W.  Earth,  member  of  the  "Arion. ''  Ladies 
Chorus    of    the   N.  Y.    ,Sing   Academy  and  "  Arion." 

(First  time.) 

4.  Choral  Overture O.  Nicolai 

Organ.  Chorus  and  Orchestra.    (First  time). 
Part  II. 

5.  Overture— "Rienzi"' R.  Wagner 

6.  The  Church,  Chorus  without  accompaniment. ..Becker 

7.  Drinlvinfr  chorus — "La  Juive" Halevy 

8.  Racoczy 'March H.  Berlioz 

Several  of  these  pieces  were  new  to  us,  which 
made  them  all  the  more  interesting.  In  the  Fanta- 
sie  of  Beethoven,  the  choral  part  reminds  the  hearer 
strongly  of  the  fourth  movement  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony ;  the  airs  are  similar,  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  one  is  very  like  the  other,  and  the  resemblance 
even  holds  good  in  the  difficulty  and  unsinriahleness 
of  the  vocal  part,  which  is  extremely  high  and 
fataguing.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  number  was  not  as  satisfactory  as 
all  the  others.  The  piano,  too,  was  in  tlie  hands  of 
a  gentleman  who  played  well  for  an  amateur,  but 
could  not  give  the  artistic  rendering  which  the  com- 
position needs  to  make  it  thoroughly  appreciable. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  Nicolai's  Choral 
Overture,  of  which  Mr.  Dwight  has  spoken  so  ably 
in  one  of  bis  several  letters,  that  I  need  not  touch 
upon  it  further.  The  choruses  were  admirable,  and 
the  orchestra  did  ample  justice  to  the  compositions 
which  it  was  their  part  to  reproduce. 

I  must  turn  to  upon  the  all-absorbing,  exciting 
topics  of  the  day  even  here.  The  music  of  the  drum 
and  fife  is  understood  by  every  one,  and  is  at  this 
time  fast  superseding  all  others.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  was  manifested  at  the  Philharmonic  on  Satur- 
day night,  as  it  takes  the  first  place  everywhere  else. 
Owing  to  the  departure  of  many  members  of  the 
Society  and  frequenters  of  the  concerts  with  their 
several  regiments,  the  audience  was  not  quite  as  large 
as  usual ;  but  there  were  still  quite  enough  persons 
present  to  represent  the  general  enthusi.asm.  In  the 
audience  almost  every  one,  lady  or  gentleman,  wore 
the  red,  white  and  blue,  in  some  shape,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liederkranze  were  all  decorated  in  a  simi- 
l.ar  way.  The  concert  was  .an  uncommonly  fine  one, 
and  had  the  merit  of  being  just  long  enough. 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony  opened  the  programme 
— and  was  exceedingly  well  played.  Then  followed 
an  aria  by  Mendelssohn,  "  Infelice,"  from  Miss 
Brainerd.  This  lady,  who  has  but  rarely  appeared 
before  the  public  of  late,  and  kept  herself  so  quiet 
that  some  of  her  friends  do  not  know  where  to  find 
her,  sang  very  well  indeed,  and  looked  all  the  better, 
iu  the  eyes  of  the  patriotic  audience  for  wearing  a 
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sash  of  the  .Union  colors  across  her  breast.  When 
she  had  finished  her  aria,  there  was  a  call  from  vari- 
ous quarters  for  the  '■'  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  upon 
which  Mr.  Eisfeld  came  forward,  and  announced 
that  the  piece  desired  would  be  sung  by  Miss  Brain- 
erd  and  the  Licderkranz,  with  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestra,  at  the  end  of  the  proprramme,  and  that  the 
audience  were  requested  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

Mr.  Saar  next  played  a  solo  on  the  piano.  This 
was  a  transcription  of  his  own,  from  TannhilHscr,  a 
most  effective  piece,  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
whole  opera.  The  Overture  to  Egmont,  the  martial 
elements  of  which  made  it  quite  appropriate,  ended 
the  first  part.  The  second  part  consisted  of  Men- 
delssohn's Walpurgis-Nacht,  very  finely  sung  by  the 
the  Licderkranz.  It  made  a  much  finer  impression, 
with  a  large  chorus,  and  full  orchestra,  than  when  it 
was  sung  some  years  ago  by  the  same  Society,  then 
not  as  large  as  now,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  The 
solos,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenor, 
Mr.  Steinwav,  were  hardly  worthy  of  so  fine  a 
chorus.  The  music  must  be  heard  more  than  once 
or  twice  to  be  appreciated  ;  it  do«s  not  fall  easily 
upon  the  ear,  like  mo«t  music  of  Mendelssohn's.  The 
last  two  choruses,  however,  are  uncommtmly  fine. 

This  finished,  Miss  Braincrd  reappeared,  sheets  of 
paper  with  the  words  of  the  song  were  distributed 
among  the  aui-lience,  the  American  flag  was  suspend- 
ed from  the  proscenium,  and  the  orchestra  played 
the  introduction  to  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  set  very  high  for  Miss  Brainerd, 
which  marred  the  effect  of  the  solos  ;  but  the  choruses 
were  grand  !  '  Four  or  five  verses  were  suug,  and 
during  the  last  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Flags  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  cheer 
followed  cheer,  and  there  was  a  tumult  such  as  the 
decorous,  sober  Philharmonic  has  never  yet  witness- 
ed. It  was  soul-stirring  and  exciting  to  the  last  de- 
gree, yet  underneath  lay  the  mournful  thought  of 
how  many  of  these  brave  large  hearts  would  be 
stilled,  bow  many  others  would  bleed  with  anguish, 
before  another  winter  would  reassemble  some  of  us 
within  those  walls  !  —  ( — 

St.  Lonis,  Aputl  28,  1861. — This  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  our  last  Concert  but  one.  The  musical 
year  ends  in  May. 

1:  Overture.  "  Ron  .Tuin  " Mozart 

o    (  n  Chorus,  ^-  Lord  !  thou  alone  art  God  !  '■. .  I  Mendels.^ohn 
i  b  Chorale,  "  To  God  on  high  " (     Bartholily 

3.  Cavatina.  "  Come  piT  me  sereno,"  "  Sounambula  ".  .Hellini 

4.  Violin  Solo,  *'  Premiere  Concerto" De  Bcriot 

5.  Chorus.  '*  Cruolfixus  '* Lotti 

6.  Overture,  '•  Meertis-Stille  und  glucckliche  Fahrt." 

Mendelssohn 

7.  Duo  for  two  Pianos,  '*  Variations  brilliantes  et  Kondo. 

H  Herz 

8.  Andante  from  "  Symphonie  in  C  " Beethoven 

9.  Duo  from  ''  Othello  '' Rossini 

10.  Finale  from  "  Lucrezla  Borgia  " Donizetti 

Next  year  our  only  music  promises  to  be  that  of 

military  bands.  It  may  not  come  to  the  worst,  and 
should  we  escape  war,  we  may  again  have  a  "  Phil- 
harmonic." This  concert  was  in  nothing  behind  the 
others,  and  as  to  care  and  effectiveness  a  good  way 
ahead,  in  some  things.  The  Overtures  could  hardly 
have  been  better,  and  the  Andante  was  perfect.  The 
orchestra  proper  was  composed  of  only  fifty-one  per- 
formers, as  the  theatre  orchestra  has  gone.  The  cho- 
rus number  now  over  one  hundred.  The  Cavatina 
was  sung  by  Miss  Annie  Dean.  The  violin  solo 
was  by  Mr.  K\rst,  Chaeles  Balmer  at  the  piano. 
These  were  executed  in  a  style  and  with  a  finish  that 
left  Utile  to  be  desired.  The  Duo  for  two  pianos,  by 
Mr.  Bodie  and  Miss  Lizzie  Cutter,  an  effective 
arrangement  of  Dolce  Concento,  was  received  with 
great  favor,  and  was  indeed  well  played.  It  being  a 
very  warm  evening  and  warmer  political  times  being 
also  on  hand,  there  were  only  about  2,600  in  the  au- 
dience. 

The  finest  block  of  marble  buildings  in  the  West 
has  just  been  erected  by  Mr.  Darby,  and  in  them 
the  Society  have  secured  new  and  elegant  rooms,  fin- 
ished expressly  for  them  and  furnished  with  every 


convenience.  They  are  the  best  rooms  I  ever  .saw. 
Their  first  year  will  soon  end.  It  has  been  a  perfect 
success,  being  conducted  by  musicians,  having  talent, 
energy  and  money.  As  to  the  second  year,  we  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see. 

Prof.  Sabatzkt  gave  a  grand  amateur  concert 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. It  proved  to  be  a  success,  and  lightened  their 
hearts  while  weighing  down  their  purses.  Every 
such  concert  developes  more  latent  musical  talent  than 
I  ever  gave  this  city  credit  for.  One  young  lady 
played  a  beautiful  air  on  the  harp,  a  thing  not  often 
done.  I  have  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"  Churches  and  Church  Music  of  St.  Louis."  We 
have  some  splendid  organs,  together  with  first-class 
organists  and  choirs,  and  I  intend  to  make  several 
readable  articles  out  of  and  concerning  them.  More 
anon. 

Blind  "Tom,"  the  celebrated  negro  boy  pianist 
gives  a  grand  concert  here  next  week,  and  we  shall 
see  how  he  bears  out  the  puffs  we  have  so  often  read. 

"  Brown." 

Jfine  Irts. 

Athenseum  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  experience  when  any- 
thing in  public  affairs  has  made  it  seem  of  doubtful 
propriety  to  bestow  especial  attention  upon  topics 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  fine  arts.  In  this  day  of 
threatening,  undefined  calamity  —  in  this  hour  of 
peril  to  law  and  order,  from  accumulative  treason  and 
organized  outrage — in  this  moment  of  mortal  conflict 
between  the  positive  principle  that  upholds  liberty 
and  equality  by  order  self-imposed,  by  individual 
freedom  and  opportunity  voluntarily  limited  for  the 
general  good,  and  which  secures  stability  by  organic 
subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  and  the 
nerjative  principle  which  would  displace  them  by 
tyranny  of  a  class  and  slavery  of  the  mass,  it  seems 
almost  like  treason  to  think  of  aught  that  does  not 
directly  concern  our  national  danger.  And  yet  it 
must  be  proper  to  take  some  thought  about  its  possi- 
ble consequences  to  the  institutions  of  the  State  in 
its  normal  condition,  thus  rudely  broken,  among 
which  art  holds  an  important  place  and  demands  par- 
ticular consideration  as  being  more  seriously  menac- 
ed by  the  advancing  misfortune  whose  front  aspect 
proclaims  the  overthrow  of  the  only  existing  govern- 
ment that  maintains  the  inestimable  blessings  of  law 
and  equal  rights,  and  the  loosing  in  its  place,  fell 
anarchy !  whose  demoniac  shape  now  hovers  on  the 
Southern  horizon,  with  fiery  eyes  glaring  upon  us  all 
through  the  lurid  clouds  of  civil  war. 

We  are  to  note,  this  is  not  an  ordinary  war.  War 
has  its  different  phases  of  evil  and  virulence  ;  and  its 
most  malignant,  hateful  form  appears  when  members 
of  the  same  national  family  (all  alike  blessed  with 
unprecedented  prosperity)  engage  in  mortal  struggle 
— the  one  side,  for  mere  defence  of  life,  the  other  for 
desecration,  destruction  and  spoil.  Thejsimple  state 
of  hostilities,  when  one  nation  is  contending  with 
another,  by  means  of  their  regular  armies,  upon  ter- 
ritorial or  commercial  pretences  ;  or,  as  we  may  say, 
arguing  questions  of  national  privilege  with  their 
bayonet  tongues  and  cannon  months,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily, or  even  ordinarily  preclude  the  continuance 
of  peaceful  occupations.  This  should  be  observed, 
although  the  actual  presence  of  any  war  is  always, 
certainly  inimical  to  art — especially  to  its  domicilia- 
tion. But  even  in  such  cases,  still  the /tzjors  of  the 
artist  arc  often  the  highly  valued  auxiliaries  to  the 
soldiers's  harder  duties; — as  the  deeds  of  destruction 
of  the  latter  frequently  afford  the  pofcnt  matter  for 
the  former's  most  successful  creations.  Works  of 
art  in  music  and  poetry,  if  not  also,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  their  power  of  varied  inspiration,  are 
oftener  than  might  be   supposed,  the  prime   cause  of 


the  noblest  deeds  and  aspects  of  arms  in  "glorious 
war."  In  true  chivalric  combat,  the  warrior's  invin- 
cible mail  is  woven  with  the  subtle  threads  of  senti- 
ment from  the  poem's  web,  and  his  heroism  repays 
that  service  with  themes  for  new  warp  and  woof  in 
the  poet's  lofty  strain,  which  .shall  again  sweep  round 
to  become  the  hero's  strength  and  nobleness.  But 
in  a  war  like  this  now  over  the  country,  threatening 
return  towards  barbarism,  and  involving  all  classes 
in  its  dire  scope,  no  citizens  are  more  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  speedy  victory  of  the  right  than  the 
artists.  Revolution,  aiming  at  anarchy,  in  its  pro- 
gress— imprisons  art;  in  its  triumph — annihilates  it. 
Perhaps,  in  even  this  calamitous  kind  of  strife,  many 
or  all  the  mechanic  arts,  with  agriculture  and  local 
trade,  may  live  and  here  and  there,  sometimes  thrive 
amid  the  havoc  of  hostile  armies  ;  but  the  fine  arts, 
with  poetry,  literature  and  pure  science,  sink  or  per- 
ish with  sudden  blight,  touched  by  the  bloody  hands, 
or  darkened  by  the  sulphurous  clouds  of  such  a  war. 
All  the  spiritual  powers  of  order  beauty,  and  good- 
ness, are  driven  before  the  diabolical  forces  of  sacri- 
ligious  riot.  It  is  an  unnatural  convulsion,  and  its 
elements  are  chaotic.  It  rends  the  symmetrical 
fabric  like  an  earthquake,  and  its  work  is  ruin  and 
horrible  noise.  It  is  unlike  a  disingenuous  natural 
strife,  of  honest  purpose,  in  its  necessitous  course, 
evolving  power  and  beauty,  and  in  its  result  estab- 
lishing a  new  good  for  man  ;  as  the  elemental  tem- 
pest, in  drenching  the  fields  and  ravaging  the  forests, 
purifies  the  air  and  increases  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
And  as  there  may  be  music  in  the  wilde.st  war  of 
wind  and  water,  a  tuneful  note  in  the  "rattling  thun- 
der ;"  so  in  the  mere  clash  of  arms,  there  is  a  melo' 
dy  in  the  cannon's  roar,  time  and  dreadful  rhythm  in 
the  rallying  drum-beat  or  the  deadly  "coughings  of 
musketry  ;"  but  before  the  infernal  howling  of  a 
mob,  all  the  ministers  of  harmony,  strong  or  weak, 
vanish  from  the  disastrous  land. 

The  passing  evils  of  war,  in  respect  to  art,  arc  as 
nothing  to  its  possible  consequences  in  the  subversion 
of  righteous  government.  Immaculate  law  of  free- 
dom, government,  serene  in  power  and  permanence 
of  right,  with  order  of  enlightenment  producing 
unity,  are  only  the  Jirst  |of  the  essential  conditions  to 
the  existence  of  a  true  and  prosperous  art.  E.k- 
change  of  these  for  anarchy,  not  merely  removes 
them  (which  with  all  other  conditions,  are  blotted 
nut)  but  it  destroys  the  very  life  of  art  in  its  germ.  An 
illiberal,  even  a  tyrannical  government,  if  stable  for 
a  period,  is  not  incompatible  with  some  show  of 
grand  art.  Artists,  in  many  instances,  have  achiev- 
ed brilliantly,  if  not  nobly,  under  despotic  law,  which 
seemed  secure ;  but  without  law,  and  within  the 
baleful  folds  of  rebellion  and  revolution,  they  are 
lost  and  forgotten. 

There  is  another  view  which  it  is  expedient  the 
artist  should  take  at  this  conjuncture.  In  time  of 
general  war,  art  should  not,  nor  can  it  be  projected 
from  its  source  in  the  mind  and  feeling  to  ap- 
pear on  external  matter ;  but  it  ought  to  work  with- 
in, and  by  its  inspiration  amalgamate  art  with  man's 
personality  to  embody  itself  in  his  acts,  which  will 
then  be  heroic,  poetic  or  pictorial.  Nay,  more,  there 
is  a  moral  beauty  in  self-sacrifice  and  noble  deeds  of 
men,  on  the  perilous  field,  which  developing  in  com- 
bined movements  along  the  mai-shalled  lines  of  bat- 
tle flow  into  measured  and  sweet  cadence,  and  the 
"  still,  sad  music  of  humanity,"  living  and  tangible, 
rises  and  swells  to  a  sublime  strain  with  the  watch- 
word of  civilization,  liberty  and  law  ! 

In  contemplation  of  their  own  relationship  to  this 
crisis,  they  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact,  while 
all  classes  must  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
common  cause  and  eager  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
duty  ho^vever  dangerous,  that  not  tlicaisclves  alone 
must  give  up  their  cherished  pursuits,  their  honora- 
ble culture,  and  their  exalted  hopes,  perchance,  at  the 
moment  when  years  of  self  imposed   discipline  have 
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prepared  for  successful  effort,  and  tarn  to  devote 
tliemselves  to  the  strange,  alihorred  task  of  self-de- 
fence against  savafje,  unprovoked  attack.     *        * 

We  must  ask  indulgence  for  having  so  far  delayed 
the  leading  purpose  of  this  article,  which  was  to  re 
fcr  to  the  somewhat  novel  impressions  wo  have  de- 
rived in  visiting  the  Athenrevim  Exhibition  at  this 
exciting  and  momentous  jtcriod. 

In  oflier  times,  in  the  presence  of  collections  of 
works  of  art,  our  thoughts  and  feelings  were  wholly 
impersonal,  having  reference  only  to  external  matters 
and  abstractions.  Now,  we  feel  asocial  element  per- 
haps, allied  to  the  sentiment  of  friendship ;  as  if 
their  presence  somehow  isolated  and  protected  us 
from  the  arlual  circumstances  which  surround  us  so 
distressfully  without.  The  personifications,  and  em- 
bodied characters  of  art,  seem  to  look  out  upon  us 
from  these  silent  scenes,  with  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy. And  for  that,  they  become  more  beautiful  and 
dear  to  us.  The  quiet  and  the  harmonious  repose  of 
the  galleries,  cast  a  grateful  influence  upon  our  over- 
excited minds,  under  which  too  active  thought  is 
soothed  to  the  resting  state  favorable  to  tlie  happy 
sway  of  emotion  and  imagination.  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  real  world,  the  fragrant  morning  dew 
impart  purity  and  brilliance  to  the  soft  or  rugged 
forms  of  nature,  so  do  our  moistened  eyes  shed  upon 
the  mimic  scenery  of  art  a  more  tender  brightness 
and  a  more  winning  splendor,  revealing,  withal,  many 
charms  unseen  before.  The  motionless  faces  of  fa- 
miliar portraits,  beam  upon  us  with  unwonted  beauty 
or  strange  tenderness  of  significant  expression. 
Landscapes  grow  more  alluring,  their  fields  appear 
in  .softer  verdure,  their  untroubled  skies  seem  clearer 
with  bri<;hter  gold  and  deeper  sapphire,  and  the  shad- 
ows of  the  clouded  heavens  wear  a  melancholy  cast. 
And  in  the  subjects  of  human  import,  the  various 
tableaux  seem  to  hint  a  strange  meaning,  showing 
sometimes  an  almost  startling  reference  to  eve  ts 
now  passing  and  not  complete. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  above,  to  the  unfortunate 
necessity  which  compels  the  artist  from  his  settled 
vocation  and  all  its  attendant  habits.  But,  of  course, 
not  every  individual  is  likely  to  be  included  in  the 
practical  requisition,  and  not  all  of  those  who  aro 
will  experience  the  change  to  the  full  or  an  equal  ex- 
tent. Very  many  will  still  be  privileged  to  ply  their 
art  in  some  way  ;  and  to  all  these  the  changed  course 
of  events  will  be  portentous  of  change  in  the  spirit 
and  matter  of  art. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  were  developing  fine  traits  in  mankind, 
not  new,  perhaps,  but  seldom  shown  in  times  of 
peace.  In  every  direction,  self-sacrifice,  courage  and 
other  noblenesses,  are  constantly  being  manifested, 
which  will  afford  matter  for  the  artists'  work,  of  far 
greater  potency  than  exists  in  the  subjects  which  have 
most  engaged  them  during  the  last  ten  years.  Life 
episodes,  of  thrilling  interest,  of  melting  pathos,  and 
of  grand  import,  will  supersede  the  hacknied  ideali- 
ties of  sentimental  or  romantic  art,  the  commonplace 
materials  and  compositions  of  i/enre,  or  landscape,  or 
the  yet  lower  objects  of  still-life.  And  the  pantheis- 
tic or  materialistic  method  and  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent schools,  may  rapidly  give  place  to  the  higher  and 
more  vital  influences  of  the  new  schools,  which  will 
reestablish  the  severed  union  of  art  and  nature  —  of 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  And,  haply,  on  the  return  of 
the  armies,  whose  going  forth  gave  the  motive  of  the 
change,  men  shall  behold  on  the  painter's  canvas  and 
the  sculptor's  marble,  renewal  of  the  scenes  and  acts 
of  life  in  which  themselves  were  actors,  or  deeply 
interested  witnesses. 


Jfoiglfs  loiirnfti  of  IHiisk. 


BOSTON,  MAY  4.  18H1. 


Music  IN  THIS   NoMBER.  —  CoDtinuation    of  the  Opera  of 
"M;irt.fi:i,."    I'mnoSolo. 


Mr.  Cahltle  Petersit.ea,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Long,  gave  a  social  musical  Soiree  at  jhe  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  on  Wednesday  Eve- 
ning last,  April  24.  We  regret  that  we  were'  led  to 
suppose  that  the  concert  would  not  take  place  as  an- 
nounced, and  so  did  not  attend.  We  learn,  however, 
that  it  was  well  attended,  and  that  Mr.  P.  won  good 
opinions  from  his  hearers. 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  say  how  many  times  we 
have  heard  this,  the  best  of  our  national  airs,  within 
the  last  two  weeks  ;  at  concerts,  declaimed  with  fiery 
energy  by  accomplished  singers,  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  public  meetings  bv  the  sonorous  tones  of  brass 
bands,  often  sung  in  spontaneous  chorus  by  all  who 
had  heart  to  feel  or  a  voice  to  sing,  it  has  met  us 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  it  is  heard  with  a  loyal 
enthusiasm  and  earnest  excitement  that  prove  that 
there  is  something  in  it,  something  that  has,  perhaps, 
been  overlooked  and  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  On 
another  p.age  will  be  found  the  words  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written.  In  the  days  of  pe.ace  that  have  gone  by,  this 
generation  has  perhaps  thought  these  lines  to  be 
bombastic,  and  that  they  deal  in  forced  and  and  arti- 
ficial figures  of  rhetoric,  but  none  can  read  them 
now,  with  the  commentary  furnished  by  contemporan- 
eous events  upon  the  record  of  our  earlier  history, 
who  will  not  find  the  erlow  of  trurn  in  every  line, 
who  will  not  see  a  terrible  reality  in  what  wo  had 
thought  to  be  only  far  fetched  and  exaggerated 
figures  of  poetic  speech,  who  will  not  feel  in  everj' 
word  the  ardent  glow  of  a  patriotic  fire  which  burns 
as  brightly  now  as  it  did  in  the  breast  of  him  who 
penned  them  long  ago.  And  to-day,  there  are 
thousands  who  not  long  since  may  have  inquired 
with  a  sneer  if  we  have  any  national  iiirs,  whose 
voices  will  tremble  with  emotion  as  they  join  in  the 
stirrine  strains  and  whoso  eyes  will  kindle  with  fire 
as  they  behold  the  stars  and  stripes  flaming  throiiirh 
the  air  wherever  they  may  turn  their  gaze.  Two 
weeks  have  proved  the  existence  of  an  universal  loy- 
alty, without  exception  or  reservation,  to  the  saci'cd 
Flag  and  the  Government  whose  emblem  it  is. 

The  song  has  great  merits  that  have  not  generally 
been  allowed  to  it  heretofore.  A  competent  critic 
says  of  it  ■ 

This  song  has  one  of  the  noblest  melodies  ever 
written.  In  breadth  and  grandeur  of  theme,  in  in- 
tensity of  musical  effect,  in  magnetic  inspiration,  it  is 
almost  unrivaled.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  the  French 
Marseilles  Hymn,  the  British  "God  save  the  Queen," 
or  the  Austrian  "  God  save  the  Emperor,"  and  its 
only  rival  in  the  world  is  the  Russian  national 
hymn  by  Lvoff.  But  unfortunately,  it  has  some  de- 
fects which  injure  it  for  a  popular  melody. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  American  in  origin. 

In  the  next  place,  the  melody  has  so  wide  a  range 
from  low  to  high  that  few  voices  can  be  found  capa- 
ble of  singing  it  with  effect. 

And  thirdly,  the  tune  is  not  capable  of  an  easy 
and  convenient  arrangement  into  parts,  so  that  it  can 
be  sung,  in  chorus,  by  male  voices  alone ;  for  it  is,  of 
course,  by  such  that  it  must  be  given,  as  a  general 
thing. 

The  English  Anthem  is  much  better  in  all  these 
respecis,  though  it  lacks  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  flag  is  looked  upon  with  a  loyal  veneration 
and  enthusiasm  that  in  our  day,  at  least,  it  never 
knew  before,  and  the  song  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  this  people  that  was  never  given  to  it  before 
and  from  which  it  will  be  long  before  it  can  be  dis- 
placed. With  all  its  faults,  it  has  taken  that  place, 
and  the  poet  and  the  musician  will  be  indeed  immor- 
tal whose  genius  can  give  us  a  better. 


Concerts. 

That  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  Satur- 
day evening,  in  aid  of  the  Government  was  quite 
well  attended*  and  we  are  told  that  the  receipts 
amounted  to  nearly  400  dollars.  Three  concerts  by 
Morris  Brothers,  Pell  &  Trowbridge's  Minstrels  gave 
$525,  and  a  performance  at  the  Howard  Athenajum, 
on  Saturday  evening,  yielded  some  $.300.  A  very 
substantial   result  for  these   patriotic    efforts.     The 


Handel  and  Haydn  Concert  went  off  with  much 
spirit,  as  may  Ije  well  imagined  from  the  programme, 
which  was  given  in  last  week's  .Journal.  The  patri- 
otic airs  were  brilliantly  given,  and  applauded  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Some  stirring  Handel  c.ho 
ruses  were  well  sung,  and  the  audience  joined  in  the 
noble  strains  of  America  with  the  Society  and  or- 
chestra. 

The  ORcnESTRAL  Union  Concert  on  Wednesday 
was  poorly  attended.  The  more  solemn  music  of 
the  Dead  March  in  the  streets  claimed  the  attention 
of  all  who  had  cars  to  hear.  The  next  Concert,  and 
last  but  one,  will  take  place  Wednesday  Afternoon, 
May  8th. 

Mrs.  Varian  has  come  here  at  an  unfortunate 
time.  Public  attention  is  turned  into  other  directions 
than  to  any  form  of  art  ami  has  no  cnriosiiy  for  any 
new  thing  or  person,  so  that  ihc  Inrue  and  refined  audi- 
ence that  asscmble<l  on  Friday  evening  (of  last  week) 
was  a  most  flattering  evidence  of  the  desire  to  hear 
her. 

Mrs.  Varian  showed  herself  to  be  quite  a  remark- 
able siuirer.  in  extent  anfl  pnw(!r  of  voice,  certainly, 
and  in  the  spirit  and  intelligence  witli  which  she  sings. 
Chickering's  room  is  too  small,  however,  for  her  to 
appear  to  advantage,  and  ihe  Music  H.all  would  give 
a  wider  scope  to  her  best  points.  Every  song  was 
much  applauded  and  several  were  encored.  At  the 
end  of  the  concert  she  sang  with  fire  and  effect, 
"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  givlnnf  the  new  verse 
by  Dr.  Holmes,  which  the  reader  will  find  on  another 
page.  A  scarf  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the 
Phrygian  cap  of  Liberty  on  her  head,  made  a  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  costume  and  added  to  the  effect. 
The  song  was  prodigiously  applauded  and  cheer  upon 
cheer  rang  through  the  hall,  at  the  close.  Mr. 
Simpson  gave  great  pleasure  bv  Ins  exnressive  style 
and  his  singularly  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice,  such 
as  no  tenor  among  us  possesses.  Mr.  Hoffman 
showed  himself  a  skillful  pianist,  and  was  cordially 
applauded. 

Pesth. 

We  would  firin  inscribe  .Joachim's  name  in  letters 
of  tire  in  the  heaven  of  art,  for  all  those  who  have 
sought  only  passing  comets  and  meteors,  where  a 
vivifying  sun  sends  forth  its  warm  beams.  Let  us 
allow  the  most  glorious  phenomena  of  a  single  day 
with  their  satellites  and  attendant  moons,  to  pass  by  ; 
they  never  loved  art,  and  were  never  pcnetrateil  with 
its  sunny  rays,  for  the  liirht  with  which  they  shone 
played  on  the  surf^ice  only,  while  all  within  is  cold 
and  dark.  What  is  Hecuba  to  them  ?  If,  by  means 
of  the  hollow  Ti'ojan  horse  of  their  vanity  and  desire 
to  please,  they  can  subdue  tJie  multitude,  the  Troy  of 
art  itself  may  afterwards  be  ruined,  and  the  high 
queen  perish  for  what  they  care.  Among  the  very 
few  apostles  of  music  who  preach  the  pure  unsophis- 
ticated doctrine  of  the  divinity,  and  whose  soni  is 
filled  with  faith  and  enthusiasm,  we  must  reckon, 
without  question — .Joseph  .Joachim.  Look  at  him 
yonder,  with  his  quiet,  unpretending  demeanor,  exter- 
nally resembling  a  bronze  statue,  though  he  is  in- 
wardly a  flaming  volcano,  ii'hich  speaks  electrically, 
through  his  finger-tips,  to  your  heart  I  Not  produc- 
ing momentary  heat,  but  permanent  warmth  ;  not 
dazzling  but  illuminating,  not  merely  extensive,  but 
much  rather  intensive — such  is  Joachim's  play. 
That  he  is  the  greatest  violinist  of  the  day  is  a  fact 
.attested  by  .all  who  by  greatness,  undei-stand — great- 
ness of  soul.  What  coyness,  incomparable  purity 
and  neatness,  there  is  in  his  execution  !  It  seems  as 
though  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven,  whose  quar- 
tets he  plays  in  such  an  unrivalled  manner,  could  all 
be  heard  at  once,  in  his  feeling  and  ravishing  tones. 
In  the  most  difficult  passages,  or  in  the  simple  sus- 
tained tone,  it  is  the  same — in  every  instance  we  find 
song  ;  in  every  instance  the  deeply  penetrating  deter- 
mination to  produce  music,  and  music  alone  ;  no- 
where is  there  the  slightest  ostentation  displayed  in 
difficult  and  rapid  passages,  which  the  unprofessional 
hearer  does  not  remark — nay,  the  existence  of  which 
he  does  not  even  snspeet^and  which  sweep  by  us 
with  the  same  placid  repose  as  a  fleet  upon  the  wide 
ocean.  Of  all  living  violinists,  Joachim  is  the  most 
perfect  representative  of  the  classical  style  ;  nay,  his 
his  whole  being  is  classicality  and  sterling  merit  it- 
self. With  the  greatest  outward  calm  he  executes 
the  most  elevating,  fecllns,  and  powerful  productions 
that  musical  art  can  produce.  Not  only  do  the  great 
composers  live  again  in  him,  but  also  the  old  Italian 
violinists,  such  as  Tartini,  Pugni,  &c.,  telling  us  how 
in  times  gone  by,  they  played  and  trilled  before  the 
devil  himself,  Trille  du  Diahte. 
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Berlin. 

The  Sinfjakademie  gave,  at  their  late  concert,  Ru- 
dolph Shachner's  oratorio,  Israel's  Return,  a  work 
preceded  by  so  favorable  a  report  as  to  excite  great 
expectations  in  musical  circles.  Emanuel  Geibel  has 
arranged  the  text  from  Moore's  "  Sacred  Songs," 
with  connecting  passages  from  Holy  Scripture.  The 
oratorio  describes  in  four  cantos,  named  respectively 
"  Captivity,"  "  Deliverance,"  "  Reconciliation,"  and 
"  Promise  ; "  Israel's  fall  into  sin  and  subjugation, 
its  release  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  return- 
ing favor  of  God,  and  His  call  to  his  eliosen  people. 
Tlie  idea  of  the  oratorio  has,  in  the  oldest  times  of 
chnrch-music,  found  the  most  various  interpretations  ; 
and  in  the  freedom  which  the  composer  has  permitted 
himself  with  regard  to  the  old  established  rule  of 
church-music,  we  cannot  therefore  see  any  autliorized 
subversion  of  its  principles,  nor  can  we  in  any  way 
represent  the  work  as  faulty  in  its  own  peculiar  de- 
partment. Willi  regard  to  the  strictness  and  form 
of  the  music,  the  composer  as  a  rule  adheres  to  the 
main  conditions  of  the  oratorio  ;  he  oversteps,  how- 
ever, in  many  respects,  the  customary  uniformity  of 
the  biblical  elegiac  mode  of  composition,  and  gives 
to  his  work  tlie  general  lyi'ic  form,  which  produces 
more  warmth,  and  excites  deeply  the  sensibilities  of 
the  hearer.  In  but  one  instance  have  we  to  criticize 
the  composer  for  having  overstepped  the  usual  limits 
in  this  respect ;  it  is  in  the  quartet  and  chorus  at  the 
end  of  second  part,  "  So  when  the  dread  clouds  of 
anger."  Here  he  has  exceeded  the  general  bounda- 
ries of  sacred  music,  and  has  fallen  into  the  operatic 
style.  The  general  impression  of  the  work  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  comjjoser  has  been  perfectly  equal  to 
his  difficult  task,  and  that  he  has  gained  for  himself 
a  good  name  among  the  first  composers  of  sacred 
music  of  the  past  and  present.  We  think  more 
highly  of  the  work,  as  it  moves  in  a  certain  freedom 
of  invention,  without  in  any  way  transgressing  the 
main  principles  of  its  allotted  sphere.  A  most  im- 
posing effect  is  produced  by  the  choruses  of  male 
voices  in  unisons,  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
quasi-recitative,  a  style  we  meet  sometimes  in  Gliick's 
and  Weber's  works.  In  its  lyrical  element,  the  work 
is  remarkably  rich  and  exciting  ;  it  is  likewise  so  in 
the  language  of  sound,  whether  in  expressing  the 
deepest  feelings,  or  in  describing  the  situation,  The 
effect  of  Herr  Shachner's  being  perfect  master  of  the 
most  modern  instrumental  effects  assists  not  a  little 
in  giving  this  work  an  advantage  over  many  solid 
older  compositions.  Schachner's  inventive  genius 
and  his  thorough  musical  accomplishments  are  most 
fully  seen  in  the  chorus.  No.  12,  "  Go  forth  to  the 
mount,"  with  the  (as  fugato  treated)  "  Since  the 
time."  We  hope  soon  again  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  this  well-deserving  work.  As  to  its  perfor- 
mance by  the  Akademie,  we  may  say  that  it  was  per- 
med in  such  a.  liianner  as  to  procure  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  composer's  work.  The  solos,  in  the 
hands  of  Mad.  Harriers  Wippern,  Fraulein  Boer, 
Herren  Geyer  and  Krause,  left  nothing  to  desire. — 
Berliner  Blatt. 

Vienna. 

Joachim  has  taken  leave  of  us,  but,  we  trust,  only 
to  return  very  soon.  This  worthy  man,  as  genuine 
and  admirable  in  his  private  as  in  his  professional 
character,  must,  on  his  side,  have  contracted  friendly 
feelings  for  a  city,  which,  like  Vienna,  has  been  so 
lavish  in  its  m.arks  of  approbation.  The  recollection 
of  Austria  will,  we  feel  sure,  follow  him  like  some 
warm  spring  breeze  from  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
heaths  of  Liineburar.  May  Joachim  soon  experience 
home-sickness.  This  is  the  only  ill  we  wish  bim. 
His  third  concert,  the  last  but  one — in  the  Musik- 
Verein — began  with  Spohr's  concerto  in  E  minor. 
Op.  7,  played  with  all  the  roundness  and  sweetness 
by  which  Spohr  himself  once  enchanted  his  hearers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  grandeur  of  tone  pecu- 
liar to  Joachim.  Beethoven's  Violin  Romance  in  G 
major  followed  as  pendant  to  that  in  F,  which  was 
performed  some  days  previously.  A  Fantasia  with 
/«// fcanrf  (Op.  131),  by  Schumann,  was  new  to  us. 
As  Joachim  possesses  none  of  the  vanity  of  a  virtu- 
oso, it  was,  we  suppose,  a  feeling  of  tender  respect 
that  induced  him  to  select  this  piece  which  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  unsatisfactory,  Schumann  wrote  it  in  the 
decline  of  his  faculties,  and  dedicated  it  to  .Joachim. 
It  is  a  dark  chasm,  over  which  two  great  artists 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  each  other.  Tortiu-ed, 
gloomy  and  obstinate,  the  Fn.ntasia  drags  on  it  length 
in  continuous  figuration  and  with  very  little  melodic 
substance.  It  is  extremely  seldom  that  the  weari- 
some effect  produced  by  it  is  broken  by  a  clever  in- 
stance of  harmony  or  orchestration. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  Viennese  public,  Joachim 
followed  up  the  more  select  soire'es  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Musik-Verein,  by  a  grand  musical  rout.  Since 
the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind,  we  never  remember  hav- 
ing  seen    the  grand   Redoutensaal  so    full,   or   the 


Josephsplatz  so  besieged  and  barricaded  by  carriages. 
On  the  occasion,  Beethoven's  overture  (o  Coriolamis 
merely  served  as  a  march  to  usher  in  the  numerous 
late-comers,  who  wandered  in  long  files  to  their 
places.  The  audience  were  not  perfectly  settled  be- 
fore the  "Hungarian  Concerto."  This,  which  Joa- 
chim had  performed  at  his  .second  concert,  was  re- 
peated by  desire.  In  so  doing,  he  rendered  a  service 
to  the  public,  and  to  his  own  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser. The  "  Hungarian  Concerto  "  is  one  of  those 
characteristic  pieces  which  interest  us  at  first  time  of 
hearing,  and  please  at  the  second  or  third. 

Like  many  others,  we  ourselves  thought  the  work 
more  expressive  and  sympathetic  than  we  did  at  its 
first  performance,  which,  by  the  way,  was  given  in 
two  confined  a  space.  Grand  and  richly  scored  com- 
positions, like  fresco  paintings,  require  distance  in 
order  to  he  properly  appreciated.  In  the  first  move- 
ment there  were  many  lengths — among  them  the  ca- 
dence— the  existence  of  which  we  can  no  more  deny 
than  the  restless  monofonj'  of  the  finale,  but  the 
pathetic  grandeur,  which  pervades  the  entire  work, 
the  marked  character  of  the  motives,  and  the  clever 
manner  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  not  merely 
greatly  excited  our  f'eelings,  but,  moreover,  satisfied 
us,  artistically  speaking.  The  remaining  pieces  Joa- 
chim played  were  a  fugue  by  Bach,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's oft-heard  concerto  in  E  minor.  Joachim's 
great  aim  was  the  plastic  and  well-marked  expression 
of  sustained  melo<ly,  and  grandeur  combined  with 
unity  of  style.  How  perfectly  the  softest  tenderness 
and  the  most  transient  brilliancy  may  be  united  with 
the  above  qualities  was  proved  by  his  rendering  of 
the  adagio  and  of  the  final  movement — the  latter 
being  taken  in  the  most  rapid  time.  The  public 
seemed  to  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  part  from  him.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  been  called  on  several  times  that 
he  took  leave  of  us — a  conqueror  and  a  friend. 

England. 

Mss.  OF  Beethoven's  Symphonies. — Can  any 
reader  of  the  Musical  World  give  information  where 
the  original  manuscripts  of  Beethoven's  First  Sym- 
phony (in  C),  second  ditto  (in  D),  and  Sixth,  the 
"Pastoral,"  are  now   preserved  ? 

The  score  of  the  "  Pastoral,"  was  sold  in  Vienna 
some  years  years  ago  to  a  "gentleman  in  Holland," 
according  to  the  stateiueiit  of  one  of  the  firm  of  Ar- 
taria  &  Co.,  the  well-known  publishers.  Should  the 
MS.  be  still  preserved  in  th.at  country,  its  possessor 
would  confer  a  favor  npon  the  public  by  publishing 
its  title  exactly,  together  with  the  date,  if  (as  Bee- 
thoven was  in  the  habit  of  doing)  the  coinposor  has 
dated  it  himself. 

Ries  says  of  the  MS.  of  the  Second  Symphony 
that  Beethoven  presented  it  to  him,  but  that  some, 
one  borrowed  and  never  returned  it.  As  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  destroyed,  any  information  relat- 
ing to  it  would  be  of  importance,  enpeciallv  the  date 
of  its  composition. — A.  W.  T. — Musical  World, 

Herr  Formes. — This  great  German  bass  arrived 
in  London  yesterday.  There  is  no  longer  .any  doubt 
about  his  engagement  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
The  probability  expressed  in  the  Covent  Garden  pro- 
spectus is  changed  to  a  certainty.  Herr  Formes  will 
make  his  first  appearance  at  the  new  theatre — his 
first  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  for  five  years — next 
week,  or  the  week  following,  as  Walter  in  Guillaume 
Tell.— Mas.  World,  Apr.  6. 

Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs. —  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  festival  of  the  three  choirs 
of  Worcester,  Hereford  and  Gloucester  (to  be  held  at 
Hereford),  are  complete,  so  far  as  the  engagement  of 
the  principals,  band,  and  chorus,  and  the  fixture  of 
the  programme  is  concerned.  Mr.  Townshend  Smith, 
the  conductor  and  talented  organist  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral, has  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
principal  vocalists  :  Mile.  Titiens,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne, 
and  Mrs  Weiss,  sopranos ;  Mad.  Sainton-Dolby  and 
Susan  Pyne,  contraltos ;  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Signor 
Giuglini,  and  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  tenors;  and  Mr. 
Weiss  and  Mr.  Winn,  bass.  This  is  an  unusually 
bright  array  of  talent  for  Hereford,  but  the  festival  is 
to  eclipse  all  that  has  gone  before.  The  performance 
of  sacred  music  will  be  as  follows:  First  morning, 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah :  second  morning,  The  Last 
Judgment  and  part  of  Samson ;  third  morning, 
"Spring"  (Haydn),  "Requiem"  (Mozart),  and  Men- 
delssohn's Hymn  of  Praise:  fourth  morning,  Han- 
del's Messiah.  There  will  be  morning  pra^'ers  at  the 
cathedral  each  morning,  as  at  Worcester  last  year. 
At  the  evening  concert  Benedict's  cantata  Undine  will 
be  given,  among  the  instrumental  pieces  will  be  Bee- 
thoven's pastoral  symphony,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Italian  symphony,  with  the  overtures  to  Euri/anihe 
(Weber),  and  Anacreon  (Cherubini). 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

Pnblished  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  witli  Piano  Acoompaniment. 


That  handsome  volunteer. 


Emile  Eerger.  25 

A  song  for  the  times.  It  is  very  pretty  and  will 
doubtless  become  popular. 

Memorare.     Quartet  and  Chorus.        Lamhillotte.  50 

A  fine  Offertory  for  Catholic  Church  service.  Lam- 
billotte's  compositions  for  the  church,  on  account  of 
their  flowing  melody,  simplicity  of  construction  and 
the  little  difficulty  they  offer  to  organists  and  singers, 
have  long  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  among 
choirs  of  moderate  ability,  and  need  no  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  birds'  awakening.     Trio  for  female  voices. 

Concone.  30 

Can  be  sung  by  single  voices  or  by  a  chorus  of  fifty 
on  a  part.  This  and  the  other  numbers,  forming  a. 
set  of  similar  pieces,  under  the  title  of  "  Les  Harmo- 
nicans,"  are  adapted  to  operatic  selections  by  Con- 
cone,  author  of  the  celebrated  Singing  exercises,  and 
are  highly  popular  in  the  female  academies  of  France. 

Sing  for  the  night.     Song  &  Chorus.      H.  Pond.  25 
Simple  and  pleasing. 

Moon  behind  the  hill.     (Guitar  accompaniment.) 

T.  B.  Bishop.  30 
A  well  known  song  and  a  great  favorite. 


Instrumental  Music. 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me.     Quickstep.      Turner.  25 

This  old  air — none  the  less  pretty  for  that  —  has 
received  new  significance  in  the  present  times.  All 
the  bands  play  it.  This  Quickstep  is  very  prettily 
arranged,  easy  of  execution  and  should  be  committed 
to  memory  by  every  patriotic  young  lady. 

Merry  midnight  Polka.  Hennj  Farmer.  25 

A  fresh,  graceful  little  Pollta,  very  good  to  dance  by. 

Miserere,  from  "II  Trovatore."    Transc.    CT'bss.  35 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  arrangements 
of  this  air,  which  are  now  circulated,  this  piece  will 
'  soon  obtain  precedence  with  advanced  pianists.    It  is 
a  perfect  adaptation,  bright  and  fintsbed. 

Young  Recruit  Grand  March.     Brinley  Richards.  35 

A  lively  march  with  Kucken's  spirited  air  for  its 
principal  theme. 

Books. 

Modern  School  for  the  Drum,  containing 
Full  Instructions  and  a  Choice  collection  of 
Music  for  the  Fife  and  Drum,  including  all  the 
Signals  and  Calls  used  in  Military  Service.  By 
0.  W.  Keach  .and  B.  A.  Burditt.  50 

This  work  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  thorough  and 
concise  method  of  learning  the  art  of  Drumming. 
Hitherto,  books  intended  to  give  instruction  in 
Drum  beating,  have  been  almost  useless,  owing  to  the 
unintelligible  manner  or  system  of  instruction.  In 
the  "Modern  School,''  the  System  of  Professor 
Keach.  (recommended  by  Edward  Kend.all,  who 
excels  a.s  a  Drummer  as  well  a  Bugler),  is  adopted  as 
being  the  best,  imparting  to  the  pupil,  who  faithfully 
adheres  to  the  rules  and  practice,  all  that  is  needful 
to  make  a  good  Drummer. 


Music  bt  M.^il. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  espen.se  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Person.s  at  a  di.'stance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  s.avin^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  '  Itooks  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  .any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 

XV. 

Comic  Opera. 

1830—1860.    - 

IIerold,  Adasf,  Aober,  Halevy. 

The  desire  of  giving  some  analysis  of  the  finest 
works  of  tlie  French  school  forces  us  to  pass  in 
silence  the  names  of  composers  of  the  second 
rank ;  and  yet,  although  our  attention  must  nec- 
essarily be  given  to  the  best  composers,  there  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  works,  which  though  of 
inferior  excellence,  cannot  well  be  omitted  from 
the  library  of  a  man  of  cultivated  musical  taste  ; 
such  works  are  included  in  our  list  of  select  comic 
operas,  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  work. 
We  confine  ourselves  here  to  compositions  of  su- 
perior merit. 

Herold,  son  of  a  pianoforte  teacher,  originally 
from  Germany,  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1791. 
Notwithstanding  his  natural  disposition  to  music, 
his  father  did  not  destine  him  to  that  difiicult  and 
ungrateful  career.  He  was  placed  at  the  age  of 
ten  years  in  the  school  of  M.  Hix,  rue  de  Matig- 
non,  and  there  the  precocious  child  distinguished 
himself  in  those  solid  studies,  which  are  so  useful, 
however  much  one  may  be  gifted  by  nature,  to 
enable  a  man  the  better  to  comprehend  and  im- 
part to  others  the  ideas  to  which  he  may  devote 
himself.  Herold  learned  art  as  an  amusement, 
but  the  premature  death  of  his  father  led  him  to 
adopt  it  as  his  vocation.  In  October,  1806,  he 
entered  Louis  Adam's  pianoforte  class  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  ex- 
amination in  July,  1810.  He  studied  harmony 
under  Catel  and  composition  under  Mehul  with 
such  success  that  after  one  year  and  a  half  of 
study  he  was  able  to  obtain  the  first  prize  of  the 
Institute,  in  August,  1812.  His  composition  on 
thisoccasion,  Mademoiselle  de  La  Faffiere,  exhibits 
proofs  of  a  remarkable  genius  for  music.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  Herold  journeyed 
to  Kome,  where  he  spent  the  three  happiest  years 
of  his  life.  He  then  went  on  to  Naples.  Here 
its  beautiful  sky,  pure  air,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  developed  in  him  an  irresistible  desii-e 
of  production.  This  found  vent  in  a  two-act 
opera,  which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  entitled 
la  Oiooentu  di  Enrico  Quinto,  and  which  was 
quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Neapolitan  public. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  toward  the  end  of  1815, 
Herold  found  in  Boieldieu,  who  had  discerned  his 
genius,  a  generous  protector.  That  master  gave 
him  a  part  of  an  occasional  piece  Charles  de 
France,  to  compose,  and,  under  this  high  patron- 
age, in  1816  he  made  his  first  essay  upon  the  Pa- 
risians ;  his  share  of  the  music  was  so  successful, 
that  the  text  of  the  Rosieres  was  immediately 
confided  to  him.  We  feel  in  the  three  acts 
of  this  work  the  inexperience  of  the  young  man, 
but  still  certain  strokes  of  fancy  are  strikingly 
beyond  the  general  average  of  the  music  of  that 
day.  La  Clocliette  followed.  In  the  score  of 
this  work  there  is  far  more  dramatic  force  and 


passion  than  in  its  predecessor;  there  was  im- 
mense progress  also  in  his  instinct  for  scenic  ef- 
fects, but  the  novelty  of  his  instrumentation  was 
not  at  once  comprehended.  Durirg  the  next 
eii;hteen  months  Herold  wrote  fantasias  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  other  works  of  the  kind  ;  tired  at 
length  of  waiting  for  a  good  text,  which  is  not 
always  at  hand,  he  at  last  wrote  the  music  for 
the  Premier  Venix,  a  cold  though  intellectual 
comedy  in  three  acts,  which  Vial  had  received 
from  the  theatre  Louvais.  In  spite  of  an  excel- 
lent trio  by  three  men,  feigning  sleep,  the  opera 
obtained  no  success.  Abandoning  the  text  wri- 
ters, Herold  adapted  nevf  music  to  the  old  opera 
of  the  Troi/uews  ;  but  that  superannuated  form 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  an  audience  of  1819.  A 
fatality  seemed  to  pursue  the  great  composer.  A 
piece  entitled  V Amour  platonique  v&ach&A  its  gen- 
eral rehearsal ;  but  then  it  was  found  to  be  so 
feeble  that  its  author  withdrew  it,  and  it  was 
never  performed  in  public.  In  1820  Planard 
gave  Herold  I'Anteur  mort  et  vivant.  This  come- 
dy was  not  adapted  to  music  and  its  success  did 
not  equal  the  hopes  of  the  composer.  Discour- 
aged Herold  gave  up  dramatic  writing  for  three 
j'ears,  composing  music  for  the  pianoforte  and 
filling  the  duties  of  accompanist  to  the  Italian  op- 
era. But  the  desire  to  write  for  the  stage  began 
again  to  torment  him.  Le  Mulelier,  brought  out 
in  1823,  established  itself  after  a  struggle  in  the 
list  of  acting  works,  and  was  followed  by  Las- 
tlienie  and  Vendome  en  Espagne,  which  forced  a 
just  recognition  of  the  author's  talents.  Xe  Roi 
Rene  and  le  Lapin  hlonc  failed  ;  for  Herold  had 
allowed  himselt  to  fall  Into  an  imitation  of  Ros- 
sini. But  il/ane,  an  opera  given  in  1826,  marks 
his  return  to  his  own  style.  Almost  all  the  seve- 
ral pieces  of  this  work  gained  a  deserved  popu- 
larity. He  had  now  become  the  director  of  the 
vocal  music  at  the  opera,  and  wrote  ten  ballets 
and  the  fine  overture  of  Missolonghi,  executed 
with  success  at  the  Odeon.  L'llluslon,  a  piece 
full  of  charms  gained  Herold  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Emmeline,  brought  out  in 
1830,  was  unsuccessful.  The  next  year  Zampa 
came  and  placed  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  French  school.  We  find  in  this  work  an 
abundance  of  themes,  dramatic  force,  and  a  gen- 
ius for  instrumentation  and  accompaniment, 
which  have  not  yet  been  surpassed.  The  subject 
is  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  opera  by  the  amplitude 
of  its  forms,  and  the  richness  of  its  concerted 
pieces. 

Meantime  the  health  of  Herold  began  to  fail. 
After  la  Medecine  sans  Medecin,  a  little  piece  in 
which  one  feels  the  touches  of  genius,  le  Pre  aux 
Clercs  was  brought  out  just  before  the  death  of 
the  French  Rossini.  The  man  of  genius  had  no 
time  in  which  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  He  died  of 
consumption,  Jan.  18,  1833,  at  Thernes,  near 
Paris,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise,  not  far  from  his  master  Mehul.  He 
left  one  unfinished  score,  Ludovic,  which  was 
completed  by  Halevy  and  given  successfully  in 
1834. 


Adolphe  Adam  was  born  in  Paris,  July  24, 
1803.  His  school  edncation  was  begun  at  the 
establishment  of  M.  Hix,  where  he  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  IIerold,  and  concluded  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  his  family  intending  him  for  either  the 
law  or  medicine.  But  the  bent  of  his  nature  was 
towards  dramatic  music.  His  earnest  importunity 
at  length  obtained  for  him  a  teacher  of  musical 
composition,  M.  Widerker.  In  1817,  he  entered 
the  conservatory,  studying  the  organ  with  Benoit 
harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Relcha.  Boiel- 
dieu afterward  Instructed  him  in  free  composition. 
To  this  excellent  course  of  instruction  he  owes 
the  freedom  of  his  melody,  the  clearness  of  his 
accompanimeut,  and  that  brilliant  and  lucid  or- 
chestration, which  always  serves  as  a  relief  to 
the  voice,  but  never  smothers  it.  His  father  who 
knew  the  difficulties  of  a  musical  career,  still  op- 
posed him,  but  Adam  persevered,  became  an 
organist,  then  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Gym- 
nase  as  triangle  player,  was  soon  advanced  to  the 
kettledrums,  and  then  became  chorus  leader  at 
the  same  theatre.  During  this  period  he  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  graceful  airs  for  the 
Vaudevilles,  most  of  which  became  popular. 
Everybody  remembers  la  Bateliere,  Hussard  de 
Felsheim,  Mai  du  Pays  and  other  pieces  famous 
at  that  time.  Having  obtained  the  second  prize 
of  the  Institute  in  1825,  Adam,  now  22  years 
of  age,  made  a  journey  to  Holland,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Scribe.  The  cele- 
brated author  proposed  to  the  young  man  to 
compose  the  airs  of  one  of  his  vaudevilles  des- 
tined for  the  Gymnase.  Adam  accepted  the 
proposition  with  joy,  obtained  a  great  success, 
and  refused  the  money  sent  him  by  Scribe,  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  fully  paid  by  the  honor 
of  having  been  joined  with  him  in  a  work.  This 
disinterestedness  gained  him  in  process  of  time, 
the  excellent  text,  the  Chalet,  which  made  and 
fixed  his  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

Adam's  first  appearance  as  composer  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  was  in  February,  1829,  in  a 
piece  by  Saint-Georges,  entitled,  Pierre  el  Cathe- 
rine. He  then  composed  Danilmoa,  Josephine,  le 
Morceau  d'Ensemhle  and  le  Grand  Prix,  after 
which  he  went  to  London  and  brought  out  an 
opera  and  ballet.  But  the  fogs  of  the  Thames 
were  not  to  the  mind  of  Adolphe  Adam. 

Le  Proscrit  and  Une  honne  fortune  announced 
his  return  to  the  Opera  Comlque ;  and  on  Sept. 
25,1834,  he  brought  out  le  Chalet.  This  is  in 
every  respect  a  success,  a  masterpiece ;  it  is  the 
type  of  a  complete  whole,  which  has  not  been 
equaled  since.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  Adam's  operas  ;  but  will  cite  such 
as  obtained  the  most  decided  success.  They  are  la 
Marquise,  le  Postilion  du  Lonjumeau,  le  Fidele 
Berger,  le  Brasseur  de  Preston,  la  Peine  d'unjour, 
le  Roi  d'Yvelot,  le  Toreador,  Giralda,  le  Farfadet, 
la  Poupee  de  Nuremberg,  Sifetais  Roi,  le  Bijou 
perdu,  le  Sourd,  and  finally,  les  Pantins  de  Vio- 
letle,  which  latter  was  brought  out  anonymously 
at  the  BouflTes  Parisiennes.      He  also   finished 
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Lambert  Simnel,  which  the  unfortunate  Monpou 
author  of  the  Deux  Reines  and  Piquillo,  had  left 
incomplete.  Nor  must  we  forget  a  long  list  of 
ballets  for  the  Grand  Opera,  of  which  should  be 
mentioned  la  Fille  du  Danitbe,  Giselle,  la  Jolie 
Jille  du  Gand,  le  Didble  a  quatre,  Orfa,  and  le 
Corsaire.  In  1846,  Adam  founded  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  and  thus  opened  a  new  sphere  for 
young  composers.  He  also  revived  the  Aline 
and  Felix  of  Monsigny  and  many  other  old 
works  foi'gotten  by  the  present  generation.  He 
was  Berton's  successor  in  the  Institute.  Among 
his  pupils  are  Saint-Julien,  Poise,  Cohen,  &o.  He 
wrote  many  pieces  of  church  music  full  of  senti- 
ment, and  handled  the  critic's  pen  in  the  Consti- 
tutionel  and  in  I'Assemblee  nationale  with  a  spirit, 
erudition  and  impartiality  very  remarkable. 
Struck  down  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
labors,  Adolphe  Adam  died  May  3,  1856,  regret- 
ted by  his  family,  his  friends  and  the  Parisian 
public,  which  knew  and  loved  the  inextinguish- 
able fire  of  his  eminently  French  style. 

Although  Auber,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
Jan.  29,  1784,  was  nineteen  years   older  than 
Adolphe  Adam,  we  have  spoken  of  the  latter  be- 
fore the  present  head  of  the  French  school,  be- 
cause pityless  death  so  prematurely  put  an  end 
to  the  career  of  one  of  our  most  fruitful   and 
graceful  composers.     We  now  come  to  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  contemporaries.      Auber,  the 
son  of  a  picture  dealer,  and  pupil  of  Ladurner 
upon  the  pianoforte,  was  sent  while  still   quite 
young  to  London,  to  enter  upon  a  mercantile  ca- 
reer.    Keturning  to  France,  he  wrote  as  an  am- 
ateur, romances,  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and 
violincello,  concertos  for  the  latter  instrment  for 
Lamare  and  one  for  the  violin,  which  was  played 
by  Maras  at  the  conservatory.    Julie,  a  comic 
opera  with  quintette  accompaniment,  had  a  suc- 
cess in  a  private  theatre,  and  a  second  work  with 
orchestra  composed  for  the  theatre  of  Prince  de 
Chimay  presaged  the  future  glory  of  its  author. 
He  studied  composition  with  Cherublni  and  wrote 
at  that  time  a  mass  for  four  voices  from  which 
was  taken  long  afterwards  the  noble  prayer  in 
Masaniello.     Reverses  of  fortune  led  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  art,  when  to  use  his  own  simple 
expression,  he  had  the  happiness  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Scribe.     For  a  dramatic  composer 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  he  find  in  the 
writers  of  his  texts,  that  analogy  of  ideas  and 
sentiments,  which  may  give  to  their  works  the 
unity  without  which  is   no  durable  success.     In 
1813   Auber  brought  out  his  first  work  for  the 
stage  of  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  a  piece  by  Bouilly 
entitled  le  Sejour  militaire.     Six  years  after,  le 
Testament  ou  les  Billets  doux  was  unable  to  sus- 
tain itself  upon  the  boards  of  the  Opera  Com- 
ique;  but  la  Bergere  Chatelaine,  Emma,  Leicester 
and  above  all  la  Niege  (1823)  made  the  talents 
of  the  young  master  most  favorably  known.     Le 
Concert  a  la  Cour  and  le  Mafon,  masterpieces  of 
sentiment,  spirit  and  taste  obtained  for  this  au- 
thor in  May,  1825,  the  well  merited  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.     Fiorella  followed  and   then 
the  year  1828  saw  the  birth  of  two  more  master- 
pieces totally  opposed  in  style,  but  of  the  first 
order  ;  La  Fiancee,  a  comic  opera  as  graceful  as 
it  is   excellent   and   La   Muette    (Massaniello), 
which  had  the  glory  of  preceding  Guillaume  Tell 
and  Robert  le  Didble,  and  still  maintains  itself 
side  by  side  with  those  immortal  works. 

Fra  Diaxolo,  an  opera  in  three   acts,   intro- 


duced its  author  to  the  Institute  in  April,  1829. 
With  le  Philtre,  le  Serment  and  Gustave  fellowed, 
and  Lestocq  and  le  Cheval  de  bronze  gained  new 
successes  at  the  Opera  Comique.  In  1836,  Ac- 
teon,  a  delicious  piece,  introduced  the  celebrated 
songstress,  Madame  Damoreau,  to  the  public. 
She  triumphed  anew  in  I'Ambassadrice  and  le 
Domino  Noir.  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,  la 
Part  du  Diable  and  la  Sirene  C1844J  are  the  last 
works  in  what  may  be  called  Auber's  second 
style.  Delicacy,  subtlety  and  an  intellectual  art 
take  in  them  the  place  of  the  sentiment  and 
breadth  of  expression,  which  are  so  preeminent 
in  Le  Mafon,  La  Muette  and  Fra  Diaoolo,  the 
masterpieces  of  his  first  manner.  . 

Ilaydee,  to  our  apprehension,  marks  the  third 
and  last  manner  of  the  author.  In  it  the  comic 
opera  is  ennobled  and  almost  touches  the  line  of 
the  grand  opera.  Marco  Spada  (1852)  gave 
Battaille  the  opportunity  of  winning  laurels,  and 
Jenny  Bell  and  Manon  Lescaut  have  since  given 
Mile.  Duprez  and  Madame  Cabel  scenes  in 
which  to  bring  out  in  high  relief  their  peculiar 
excellences  and  exhibit  their  admirable  talents. 
Marco  Spada  and  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  have  had 
ballets  added  to  them  and  have  been  transferred 
to  the  stage  of  the  grand  opera ;  they  still  delight 
the  ears  of  the  public  with  the  immortal  freshness 
of  their  melodies. 

Auber's  style  never  grows  old.  His  vocal  mu- 
sic is  always  fine ;  his  harmony  is  irreproachable 
for  its  skill  and  purity ;  his  instrumentation  is 
clear,  elegant,  and  sonorous;  it  is  still  a  model  of 
style  for  the  French  comic  opera.  His  overtures 
are  generally  excellent.  The  auditor  feels  that 
his  style  is  formed  in  the  school  of  Mozart,  Haydn 
and  Rossini.  It  is  neat,  precise,  firm,  always 
original,  never  extravagant.  His  music  is  al- 
ways recognizable  from  all  other.  He  possesses 
individual  character,  and  this  is  the  stamp  of  ge- 
nius with  which  the  deity  seals  his  elect.  Auber 
has  also  written  religious  music  in  the  purest 
taste.  At  present  he  is  the  chapel  master  of 
Louis  Napoleon  and  director  of  the  Conservatory. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  our  illustrious 
master,  Fromenthal  Haldvy.  He  was  the  son  of 
Israelitish  parents,  and  was  born  at  Paris,  May 
27,1799.  The  "French  Meyerbeer"  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  conservatory  and  joined  the  sol- 
feggi class  of  Cazot,  Jan.  30,  1809.  He  studied 
pianoforte  with  Charles  Lambert,  harmony  with 
Berton,  counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition  with 
Cherubini.  He  was  allowed  to  contest  the 
prizes  of  the  Institute  in  1816,  and  three  ye,ars 
later  bore  off  the  highest  with  a  cantata  entitled 
Herminie.  After  two  years  in  Italy,  Halevy 
made  his  first  theatrical  attempt  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  in  1827,  with  VArtisan,  a  comic  opera 
in  one  act,  text  by  Saint  Georges. 

This  essay  was  followed  by  le  Roi  et  le  Batelier 
written  in  conjunction  with  Eifaut ;  then  by  the 
DUlettanie  d'  Avignon,  which  gave  the  young  ar- 
tist a  favorable  reputation.  La  langue  Musicale 
came  next,  text  by  Saintine ;  in  1833  he  gave  at 
the  Opera  Comique  Les  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur, 
text  by  Martin,  and  then  produced  the  Ludovic 
of  Herold,  the  score  of  which  he  had  completed. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  solfeggi  at  the 
conservatory  in  1815,  and  iucceeded,  in  turn, 
Daussoigne  as  professor  of  harmony,  and  Fetis 
as  professor  of  high  composition.  In  1835  Im 
Juive  and  L'Eclair,  two  works,  totally  diverse  in 
form,  opened  the  doors  of  the  Institute  to  Halevy. 


He  was  elected  as  Eeicha's  successor  in  Julj', 
1836.  In  L'Eclair  universal  applause  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  duet  of  the  two  sisters,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  coquette  and  of  the  senti- 
mental girl  are  so  happily  contrasted  ;  the  air  of 
the  sailor,  where  the  vicissitudes  of  his  calling 
are  so  finely  brought  out;  the  delicious  duet  of 
love,  "Ah!  si  tu  voulais  finir  ma  peine";  and 
the  sweet  melody  "  Quand  de  la  nuit  I'epais  nu- 
age."  Elevation  of  idea  here  is  combined  with 
delicacy  of  sentiment. 

Le  Guiltarrero  gave  the  tenor,  Roger,  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  remarkable  talents,  which  af- 
terward shone  with  such  lustre  in  Les  Mousque- 
iaires  de  la  Reine,  a  delicious  work  brought  out 
in  1846.  Le  vol  d'Andorre  was  a  new  success 
for  its  author ;  Battaille,  who  created  the  part  of 
the  old  goatherd,  made  of  that  eminently  pictu- 
resque character  a  striking  type  of  truth  and  na- 
ture. 

La  Fee  aux  roses  and  La  dame  de  pique 
brought  out  all  the  light  and  easy  vocalization  of 
Mile.  Lefebvre  and  the  great  talents  of  Madame 
Ugalde.  Then  came  Le  Nabah  in  which  Cou- 
dere  played  so  finely,  in  which  Bussine  and  Mad- 
ame Miolan  sung  with  such  perfection :  this  was 
followed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  by  Jaguarita 
rindienne  for  Madame  Cabel,  and  at  the  Opera 
Comique  by  Valentine  d'Aubigny,  in  which  Mile. 
Duprez  played  the  principal  part  with  her  usual 
distinction.  At  the  opera  was  brought  out  the 
Juif  Errant  and  La  Magicienne. 

M.  Halevy  is  the  only  composer  who  has  had 
equal  success  both  at  the  Grand  and  the  Opera 
Comique,  a  double  glory  too  rare  not  to  deserve 
particular  notice. 

Moreover,  the  illustrious  professor  has  produced 
a  school  already  numerous  and  distinguished. 
Among  his  more  known  pupils,  we  may  name 
Boulanger,  Gounod,  Bazin,  Victor  Masse,  Delde- 
vez,  Danola,  Hignard,  Delioux,  Mathias,  Semet, 
&c.  We  close  this  notice  with  the  remark  that 
Halevy  is  a  man  of  high  education,  and  is  a  fine 
writer,  as  his  notices  of  David  d'Angers,  Paul 
Delaroehe  and  Adolphe  Adam  prove. 

The  duties  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  could  not  be  confided  to 
a  man  more  capable. 


Musical  Education  and  Instruction. 

By  Dr.  MiRS,  of  Berlin.* 
THE    RIGHT  OB.JECT  AND  THE  RIGHT  MEANS. 

What  is  really  the  proper  object  of  all  musical 
education  and  employment  ? 

Joy  in  the  Art — we  declare  as  the  first  object. 
A  joyless  occupation  in  it — and  how  frequently 
do  we  meet  it !  how  common  is  the  observation, 
unfortunately,  that  in  the  learning  and  practising 
of  music,  the  original  delight  is  quickly  extin- 
guished, never  to  be  felt  again  in  its  pristine 
vigor  and  productiveness — is  fata^  to  the  artistic 
sense,  and  is,  indeed,  more  injurious  than  total 
disoccupation,  since  it  not  only  misapplies  the 
time  which  might  have  been  otherwise  profitably 
employed,  but  also  destroys  our  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving satisfaction  from  art. 

But  the  joy  must  be  really  artistic — not  for- 
eign ;  and  still  less  must  it  be  opposed  to  art. 
We  would  hereby  deprecate  the  ticlding  vanity 
which  loves  to  make  a  display  of  extraordinary 
technical  facility,  and  plumes  itself  on  difficulties 
overcome.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  nor  further 
than  this  littleness  from  true  art,  whose  high  call' 
ing  it  is  to  raise  us  from  the  narrow  limits  of  per- 

*  Reprinted  from  Novello's  Library  for  the  diffusion  of 
Musical  Knowledge.  Vol.  II.  Dr.  INlarx's  General  Musical 
Instruction ;  translated  by  George  IMacirone. 
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sonal  feelings,  into  the  region  in  common,  of  uni- 
versal joy,  love,  and  inspiration  ;  nothing;  is  more 
inimical  and  destructive  to  the  true  sense  and 
enjoyment  of  art,  tlian  this  poisonous  mildew, 
which  overlays  artistic  activity  and  its  produc- 
tions. Nothing  more  surely  draws  the  mind  from 
the  purifying  atmosphere  of  art,  into  the  petty, 
narrow  strivings  and  contentions  of  self-seeking 
vanity,'  than  this  eager  ostentation  of  personal 
skill;  and,  in  fine,  nothing  manifests  more  clear- 
ly to  an  intelligent  mind,  tiie  wide  gulf  which 
separates  vain  from  true  art,  than  this  exchange 
of  its  outward  means,  for  its  inward  soul  and  ob- 
ject. How  general,  however,  is  this  striving  in 
our  parties  and  concerts!  How  rarely  is  the  joj' 
of  the  listeners  the  object  of  our  concert  players 
and  amateurs  !  How  much  nearer  have  they  not 
at  heart,  to  astonish  the  less  proficient,  and  to 
startle  the  unartistic  crowd  with  newly  invented 
contrivances,  with  a  technical  composition  of  a 
Chopin,  or  a  study  of  a  Thalberg,  or  whatever  the 
latest  finger-artist  may  be  called.  And  how 
often  is  it  not  the  teachers  who  urge  their  pupils 
to  this  pernicious  competition,  simply  in  order  to 
obtain  more  scholars  I  The  lowest,  most  unre- 
flecting, merely  corporeal  pleasure  of  music,  the 
most  superficial  enjoyment  of  a  skipping  dance, 
is  more  artistic,  more  productive  and  nobler,  than 
this  monstrosity,  which  is  so  widely  diffused 
amongst  us.  The  feeling  performance  of  the 
most  trivial  song  or  the  most  simple  waltz,  is  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  scholar  and 
of  the  teacher,  than  those  precocious  and  forced, 
though  in  reality  cheap  productions  of  vanity. 

The  corporeal  pleasure  caused  by  art,  awakens 
by  itself  a  spiritual  participation ;  and,  this 
spiritual  participation  in  art,  we  regard  as  the 
highest  object  to  which  our  employment  therein 
is  to  be  directed.  If  we  do  not  close  our  heart 
and  sensibilities,  by  caprice  and  ill-directed  exer- 
tion,— if  we  do  not  ourselves  destroy  our  feelings, 
and  the  natural  operation  of  our  minds,  emotion 
will  spring  of  itself  from  the  corporeal  apprehen- 
sion of  the  artistic  work ;  a  more  elevated  life 
will  flow  through  our  nerves,  and  joy  through  our 
mind,  such  as  the  pure  enjoyment  of  art  alone 
can  produce :  the  assurance  of  community,  of 
well-being,  will  loosen  the  hard  crust  of  egotism 
from  our  hearts,  and  bind  us  the  more  closely  in 
sympathy  and  affection  with  the  friends  who  par- 
ticipate in  our  pleasures.  The  heart  opens  itself 
willingly  to  now  sensations  and  an  altered  state 
of  mind  occasioned  by  works  of  art,  and  receives 
them  devotedly,  pure,  and  free  from  all  dross 
and  sharp  asperities  of  real  personality  ;  it  is  a 
communion  of  one  soul  with  others,  full  of  the 
internal  feelings  of  humanity,  and  yet  exempt 
from  all  oppressive  materiality,  or  other  disturb- 
ing objects.  And  thus  this  shadowy  being,  in- 
voked by  the  musician's  art,  waves  its  life  of  high 
significance  before  us ;  we  live  in  it,  in  pleasure 
or  pain,  as  the  spirit  of  the  artist  wills;  with  him, 
faultless  and  untouched,  our  personality  becomes 
involved  in  a  manifold  s])iritual  existence,  and 
we  experience  in  ourselves  the  countless  riches  of 
this  spiritual  life,  together  with  our  narrowly- 
limited  corporeal  reality.  Herein  we  behold 
long-departed  beings  and  circumstances — those 
pure  forms  which  GliicJc  evoked  from  Greece  and 
the  enchanted  East:  the  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  that  people,  out  of  whose  darkness 
the  light  of  the  world  was  to  come,  in  Handel's 
songs :  the  mad  confusion  of  the  Pharisees  and 
their  party,  before  the  holiness  of  the  new  coven- 
ant, in  Bach's  immortal  works.  All  these  pass 
before  us ;  ages  long  in  oblivion,  seem  sensibly 
present. 

Whatever  can  move  the  human  heart  in  inno- 
cence, joy,  delicacy,  and  childish  humor,  the  most 
lovely  play  of  the  immagination,  and  the  most 
mysterious  sensations  of  our  spiritual  essence, — 
all  that  Haydn,  Blozart  and  Beethoven  could 
teel  or  imagine,  is  laid  open  to  us,  and  becomes 
our  own. 

The  real  indwelling  in  art,  and  sincere  devotion 
to  it,  are  essential  conditions  in  artistic  education  ; 
without  them  we  cannot  participate  in  its  in- 
estimable gifts  ;  they  are  alsolutehj  indispensable. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  great  artists,  nor  of 
great  works  of  art,  which  insures  to  a  nation  or 


to  its  gifted  individuals,  a  genuine  artistic  educa- 
tion, and  thereby  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  art. 
If  such  were  the  case,  no  nation  could  be  more 
assured  than  ours  of  the  highest  musical  educa- 
tion; since,  during  the  last  century,  at  least,  our 
musicians  have  produced  the  most  lofty  and  most 
pregnant  ideas  that  have  ever  been  embodied  in 
sound.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  experienc- 
ed within  a  single  century,  after  three  noble  ex- 
altations, in  the  day  of  Bach  and  Handel,  of 
Gluck — Haydn  and  Mozart, — and  of  Beethoven  ; 
also  three  several  depressions  from  our  upward 
flight ;  nay,  if  we  will  believe  the  loudest  and 
most  numerous  voices  of  the  day,  it  would  seem 
that  in  many  minds  even  the  remembrance  were 
lost  of  what  in  former  days  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  our  brightest  landmarks  to  ex- 
cellence. 

Playing  and  hearing  only,  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  a  sufficient  means  of  education,  although  they 
must  be  the  foundation  and  companions  of  musical 
cultivation  ;  for  we  hear  bad  music  as  well  as 
good ;  and  we  know  that  the  weak  and  the  spuri- 
ous produces  its  efliect  (often  quicker  and  to  a 
greater  e.xtent)  as  well  as  the  elevated  and  gen- 
uine. We  must  herein  the  more  readily  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  sound,  that  even  in  its  per- 
verted employment  it  still  exerts  a  vast  influence 
over  the  mind  and  senses, — apart,  moreover,  from 
the  effect  of  secondary  objects,  of  prejudice,  and 
of  fashion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  corporeal  effect  of  sound  acting  in  large 
masses,  in  conjunction  with  considerable  talent, 
magnified,  perhaps,  by  partiality  into  great  super- 
iority, in  the  performers,  is  capable  of  producing 
from  very  moderate  or  indifferent  works  an  eficct 
which  may  surprise  artists  of  judgment ;  but  the 
cause  of  that  effect  is  not  in  the  composition — it 
is  the  attributes  of  the  large  body  or  volume  of 
sound,  arid  of  the  influential  partiality  for  the  per- 
formers. Hence  we  may  perceive  how  small  the 
claims  may  be  of  many  a  vaunted  work  of  art, 
whose  pretensions  have  been  estimated  by  its  im- 
mediate consequences.  -Those  persons,  however, 
are  acting  very  injudiciously,  who  desirous  of  no 
further  struggle,  seem  contented  and  satisfied 
with  the  good  that  exists.  It  will  indeed  endure,, 
without  further  exertion.  It  will  be  conveyed 
from  artist  to  artist,  and  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  art  will  be  coiiiplfted,  so  far  as  may  be 
permitted  to  humanity.  But  the  communication 
the  participation  of  artistic.,  and  therewith  civilized 
elevation  to  our  contemporaries,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  remain  stationary.  The  history  of  the  world 
is  reckoned  by  centuries,  and  at  wide  intervals. 
The  moments  of  improvement  progress  like  stars 
in  the  heavens,  and  with  them  as  they  roll;  but 
the  limited  space  of  human  life  cannot  dispense 
with  its  portion  of  their  beneficent  illumination. 

In  fin»,  the  mere  external,  technical,  mechani- 
cal, formal  education,  does  not  reach  to  the  deep 
spring,  where  the  lifestream  of  art  is  generated 
and  preserved.  It  is  but  too  often  observable, 
unfortunately,  how  empty  and  unproductive  this 
false  external  cultivation  leaves  the  mind  ;  how, 
in  its  pursuit,  year  after  year,  full  of  the  noblest 
germs  of  life,  and  capable  of  the  highest  joys  of 
art,  are  allowed  to  fiide  and  wither  away.  It  has 
been  remarked  but  too  frequently,  that  these 
disciples  of  technicality,  these  virtuosi,  these  ama- 
teur dilettanti,  these  thorough  bass  cognoscenti, 
^nd  aasthetieal  critics,  have  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory conceptions  of  art,  that  they  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  it,  and  are  utter  strangers  to  its  na- 
ture and  operation. 

True  artistic  education,  like  true  art,  is  not 
concerned  merely  with  the  technicalities,  which 
make  only  a  handicraftsman,  nor  with  mere  out- 
outward  consideration,  which,  instead  of  living 
art,  produce  nothing  but  dead  abstractions.  It  is 
governed  by  the  essential  nature  of  its  duties, 
and  assumes  for  its  object  the  bringing  into  life 
and  action  the  highest  and  fullest  conception  of 
art  in  each  individual,  and  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
pupil,  it  searches  for  the  germ  of  artistic  suscep- 
tibility and  capacity.  This  spark  it  cherishes 
and  frees  from  obstructions,  and  nourishes  and 
strengthens  into  the  power  of  life.  It  then  con- 
templates the  regions  of  art,  and  examines  what 
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has  hitherto  been  produced.  Of  all  this,  and  of 
that  which  is  most  worthy,  it  endeavors  lo  convey 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  scholar,  according  to 
to  the  power  of  each  individual.  This  education 
does  not  move  the  hand  and  fill  the  ear  alone, 
but  penetrates  by  the  senses  into  the  soul ;  through 
the  deeply  moved  sensibilities  it  awakens  the  in- 
ward consciousness.  And  now  the  waves  of 
sound  may  surge  and  roll — what  the  inward  con- 
sciousness has  apprehended,  that  which  has  be- 
come a  sentiment  ami  property  of  the  mind,  can 
be  safely  preserved  and  extended. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  object  of  true  artistic  edu- 
cation,—to  elevate  the  capabilities,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, to  the  highest  point.  This  istlie  indispensable 
process,  without  which,  high  attainment  in  art  is 
not  possible.  This  is  more  or  less  the  enlightened 
struggle  of  all  who  either  wholly  or  in  part  de- 
vote their  life  and  powers  to  artistic  employment ; 
this,  whether  it  be  acknowledged  or  not,  it  is  the 
absolutely  undeniable  and  indispensable  obliga- 
tion of  all  teachers  to  produce. 

Shall  it  be  considered  an  empty  dream  to  de- 
sire for  our  country,  so  deeply  gifted  in  the  art  of 
sound,  a  general  popular  education  in  music,  in 
that  high  and  only  true  sense  ?  Does  not  this 
want  and  right  proclaim  itself  from  the  deep  in- 
born feelings  of  the  people,  from  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  their  conceptions,  from  our  count- 
less artists,  fi-om  our  display  of  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  art  in  advance  of  nations  ?  Shall  our 
festivals  be  never  more  joyous  with  our  national 
songs,  which  are  more  abundant,  more  varied, 
more  melodious,  and  more  deeply  touching  than 
those  of  any  people  on  earth  ?  Shall  the  evan- 
gelical church  be  perpetually  deprived  of  her 
own  appropriate  music,  which  centuries  ago  was 
created  for  her  ?  Shall  the  Catholic  church,  in 
whose  sacred  service  music  assumes  so  important 
a  function,  suflf'er  in  our  country  so  deep  a  degra- 
dation as  it  has  endured  in  Italy,  where  move- 
ments from  Kossini's  and  Bellini's  operas,  and 
Auber's  overtures,  disgrace  the  most  holy  mo- 
ments of  the  service  ?  Or  in  Spain,  where  in 
recent  times,  church  music  is  dumb,  even  to  the 
psalmody  of  the  priesthood  ?  We  fear  it  not, 
and  those  who  with  us  have  a  higher  trust,  will 
labor  incessantly  with  all  their  strength,  and  on 
all  occasions,  to  attain  the  highest  object.  We, 
a  laborious  people,  strong  in  body  and  mind,  must 
strive  for  a  higher  elevation  than  tender  nature 
has  conferred  on  her  southern  children  to  amuse 
their  happy  hours. 

In  so  important  a  matter,  however,  the  word  or 
deed  of  individuals  can  do  but  little.  The  State 
only  can  produce  the  accomplishment  of  our  as- 
pirations. From  this  source  much  must  be  ex- 
pected, if  to  good  will,  the  power  of  finding  fit 
agents, — not  handicraftsmen  who  would  propa- 
gate their  own  peculiarities,  but  men  who  would 
add  the  spirit  of  art  to  its  form,  mind  to  techni- 
cality ;  in  short,  men  who  have  made  true  art  the 
object  of  their  lives. 

AVe  must  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that 
the  condition  and  progress  of  art  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  political  and 
moral  relations  and  movements  of  the  people. 
This  has  been  already  observed  by  many  in  the 
direction  of  art  during  the  last  ten  years.  But 
the  history  of  art  proves  that  her  destiny  in  this 
regard  has  been  governed  by  the  highest  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Let,  therefore,  each  individual  in 
joyful  confidence  do  all  he  ought,  and  may,  and 
crn  ;  and  tranquilly  await  the  result  of  doing  his 
duty. 

(To  be  continued.  ) 


Joachim  as  a  Composer. 

It  is  in  vain  we  listen  for  the  most  distant  approach 
to  a  false  note  ;  it  is  in  vain  we  wait  for  the  slightest 
trick,  such  as  those  now  practised  by  modern  virtuo- 
sos, who,  by  false  sentimentality,  by  distorting  the 
notes,  or  by  inordinately  raising  or  lowering  them, 
parody  the  foelinfrs ;  it  is  in  vain  we  seek  to  read  on 
his  features  how  difficult  this  or  that  passage  is ;  it  is 
not  thus  th.at  he  annomiccs  what  he  is  going  to  play  ; 
he  expresses  in  eloquent,  true  and  warm  words.  It 
is  not,  however,  only  as  .an  instrumentalist  that  he 
occupies  the  highest  position  ;  he  does  so  also  as  a 
composer,  as  he  has  proved  by  his  "Concerto  in  Un- 
garischer  Weise."     "Thus  artistically,  and,  above  all, 
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nobly  connected,  Hungarian  music  has  a  truly  great 
future  in  store  for  it.  Joachim  has  taught  us  how 
great  and  elevating  a  work  of  art  may  be  created  out 
of  the  pregnant  materials  of  Hungarian  music,  ren- 
dered on  the  violin.  This  is  the  means  by  which 
the  type  of  Hungarian  national  music  will  ripen  into 
artistically  historical  and  universal  significance  ;  and 
we  have  a  double  reason  for  being  delighted  that 
Hungary  possesses  in  its  patriotic  countryman  a  great 
instrumental  artist,  who  beai-s  the  spirit  of  Hungarian 
music  upon  eagle's  pinions  thi^ough  the  wide  world. 

The  concerto  consists  of  three  parts:  "Allegro 
maestoso,"  "  Romance,"  and  "  Finale  a  la  Zbigara." 
We  might  fancy  we  were  enjoying  the  effect  produc- 
ed by  a  Symphony  of  Schumann's,  in  so  correct  and 
searching  a  mode  has  Joachim  treated  his  Hungarian 
theme.  The  solo  violin  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
who  descends  from  his  official  chair  to  commence 
with  the  other  members— the  orchestral  parts,  the 
debate,  the  members  often  obtaining,  with  their  ob- 
jections, the  best  of  the  argument.  But  tlie  logic  of 
reason,  respect  for  the  laws,  and  p?rsevcrance  achieve 
a  victory.  The  sparklingly  free  fancy  of  the  first 
movement  is  succeeded  by  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
romance,  while  in  the  last  movement  the  ennobled 
shades  of  Lavata,  Csermak,  Bihari,  and  Edzsavollg 
flit  up  and  down,  in  inspiriting  staccatos  and  runs, 
before  us.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  play- 
ing the  concerto  can  be  appreciated  only  by  violin- 
ists. The  success  achieved  by  its  performance  was 
truly  something  extraordinary  ;  we  trust  it  may  in- 
duce the  "composer,"  Joachim,  to  continue  his 
labors  in  the  branch  of  his  art,  to  the  glory  of  his 
fatherland  and  of  Hungarian  music.  Bach's  Cha- 
conne  and  Tartini's  Teiifelsaonate  were  the  other 
pieces  selected  by  the  concert-giver.  Did  we  not 
fear  having  already  afforded  the  .artist's  extraordinary 
modesty  grounds  for  recrimination  by  the  above  true, 
though  weak  expression  of  our  feelings,  we  would 
speak  only  in  dithyrambic  verse  ;  but  we  forbear,  and 
on  this  occasion  will  praise  the  audience,  who  knew 
how  to  honor  not  only  patriotic  sentiments  but  art  in 
the  artist — art  which,  it  is  true,  by  the  way,  stream- 
ed forth  with  most  overwhelming  power.  Bach's 
Chaconne,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Schumann 
and  Mendelssohn  wrote  pianoforte  accompaniments 
for  it,  is  certainly  more  characteristic  without  any 
accompaniment  at  all,  as  it  originally  stood,  and  as 
Joachim  played  it.  The  combination  of  the  con- 
flicting parts,  the  strong  and  tridy  antique  concep- 
tion, and  the  sublime  earnestness  of  the  old  master, 
can  be  grasped  only  after  such  an  interpretation  of 
them.  Who  can  have  played  this  difficult  piece  in 
Bach's  lifetime,  we  wonder  i  We  fancy  that  the 
Chaconne  could,  in  those  days,  have  been  performed 
as  a  trio  or  quartet  at  the  utmost.  A  no  less  sterling 
composition  is  Tartini's  Trille  da  Diahle.  The  in- 
spiration and  poetry  exhibited  in  the  execution  of 
the  first  andante  movement,  which  is  so  unaffectedly 
simple,  weigh  down  a  M'liole  legion  of  virtuoso 
tricks.  The  last  movement  with  the  double  trill 
which  the  devil  played  to  Tartini  in  the  latter's  dream, 
and  whence  the  sonata  afterwards  sprang,  enjoyed, 
in  truth,  a  demoniacal  success.  The  audience,  even 
when  the  piece  had  been  repeated,  would  hardly  leave 
the  rooms.  But  who  likes  to  part  with  such  an 
artist,  who  keeps  in  his  magic  bow  a  host  of  spirits, 
all  obeying  the  soul  of  their  master.  Mile.  Merty 
kindly  assisted  the  concert-giver  by  singing  several 
songs. — Pesth  Lloyd  Zekung. 


Mason    &   Hamlin's  Melodeons  and  Har- 
moniums. 

The  manufacturing  of  these  instruments  in  Boston 
has  become  a  branch  of  industry  of  much  import- 
ance, calling  into  requisition  no  small  amount  of 
capital  and  giving  employment  to  numerous  opera- 
tives. We  presume  that  everybody  knows  that  they 
are  extensively  used  in  churches  and  public  halls  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  and  cumbersome  organ ; 
in  fact,  nearly  all  our  village  churches  now  use  the 
Organ  Harmonium,  an  instrument  not  much  larger 
than  a  pianoforte,  but  which  gives  the  full  swell  and 
volume  of  sound  of  an  organ  itself   (?) 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  these  instruments, 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  of  Boston,  have  just 
completed  an  entirely  new  and  extensive  manufac- 
tory on  the  site  of  their  old  one  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  in  so  doing  have  show  n  that  degree  of 
Yankee  energy  for  which  Massachusetts  men  are  so 
celebrated.  Their  old  works  were  burned  down  the 
14th  of  last  January,  on  the  1 0th  of  April  following, 
less  than  three  months  after,  a  large  five  story  build- 
ing was  completed  on  the  same  spot,  corner  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Charles  streets,  complete  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, with  machinery  of  the  most  approved  descrip- 
tion. The  new  machinery  and  improvements  in 
this  factory,  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  any 
other  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 


The  whole  building  throughout  is  heated  by 
steam,  supplied  by  a  sjilendid  20  horse-power  steam- 
engine,  made  by  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Co.,  of 
Providence,  which  also  drives  all  the  rrachinery  of  the 
factory ;  the  boiler  is  situated  in  a  building  entirely 
separate  from  the  main  building,  the  shavings  and 
fuel  kept  in  a  fire-proof  brick  vault,  and  other  precau- 
tions taken  to  render  the  premises  secure  against 
accident  by  fire. 

The  lower  or  basement  floors  contain  large  dryins 
rooms,  where  the  stock  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
instruments  is  subjected  to  a  thorough  heating  and 
drying  process  ;  a  portion  of  the  first  story  is  used 
for  the  wareroom  and  offices,  while  the  other  half  is 
occupied  by  numerous  planing  machines,  circular 
saws,  jig  saws,  turning  machines,  boring  machines, 
&c.,  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  description. 
Upon  this  floor  is  also  the  testing  or  finishing  room, 
in  which  every  instrument  is  thoroughly  examined 
and  tested  by  an  expert  before  it  is  packed  for  trans- 
portation, in  order  to  prevent  all  mistakes  and  ensure 
satisfiiction  to  the  purchaser. 

Ahovc,  in  successive  stories  of  the  building,  and 
in  diflTerent  rooms,  the  various  departments  of  the 
work  are  carried  on — the  veneering,  the  polishing, 
fitting  the  keys,  varnishing,  action  making,  tube 
board  making,  turning,  fly  finishing,  &c.  Various 
machines  are  in  operation  in  these  different  rooms 
driven  by  the  motive  power  of  the  establishment,  and 
performing  work  with  almost  human  intelligence. 
In  the  glue,  varnish  and  staining  rooms  the  heating 
of  those  materials  is  done  by  steam,  artificial  heat 
being  obtained  from  no  other  source.  The  ceilings 
in  all  the  rooms  are  plastered,  quite  unusal  in  fac- 
tories, but  a  further  preventative  against  fire. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  popularity  of  these 
instruments.  We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hamlin  that  some  four  hundred  churches  have,  up  to 
this  time,  been  furnished  with  their  Harmoniums, 
which  are  much  preferred  to  pipe  organs  by  churches 
of  moderate  dimensions.  The  instruments  made  by 
this  firm  have  also  been  sold  in  every  State  in  the 
country,  besides  being  exported  to  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, — 
like  all  Yankee  inventions,  penetrating  every  part  of 
the  known  world.  Their  superiority  is  attested  by 
the  fiict  that  they  have  invariably  received  the  first 
premium  where  they  have  been  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  others  at  exhibitions.  No  less  than 
Iwrnty-six  aiyards  have  been  received  by  the  manu- 
facturers the  past  five  years  from  institutes,  &c.,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cities.  They  are  also  preferred  and  recom- 
mended by  .all  musical  instructors  and  organists. 

Of  the  Harmoniums  there  are  five  diflTerent  sizes, 
made  with  from  six  to  tweb'e  stops,  with  and  without 
pedal  bass,  at  prices  varying  from  two  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Of  the  Melodeons  there  are  eight 
styles.  They  are  made  with  one  and  two  sets  of 
reeds,  one  and  two  banks  of  keys,  and  range  from 
four  to  six  octaves.  The  prices  of  these  are  from 
forty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars.  The  high  reputa- 
tion which  these  instruments  have  attained  is  due  not 
only  to  a  liberal  expenditure  of  means,  but  also  to 
the  thorough  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  are 
made,  the  strictest  attention  and  care  being  given  to 
every  detail  in  their  make,  thereby  producing  a  per- 
fect whole. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin  is 
among  the  best  appointed  manufactories  in  the  city 
limits.  It  is  open,  we  understand  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  musical 
amateurs  and  those  interested  in  industrial  progress 
a  model  establishment  of  the  kind. — Commercial  Bul- 
letin. 

glusital  ODorresponhnte. 

Toronto,  April  27,  1861. — Dear  joimial : — 
After  a  long  drought  in  musical  circles,  we  have  at 
length  been  favored  with  a  stream  of  gushing  melo- 
dy from  that  celebrated  artiste,  M.adame  InezFabbri, 
who  not  long  since  astonished  your  Boston  public 
with  her  extraordinary  powers  of  voice  and  dr.amatic 
execution.  And  it  is  to  express  my  extreme  satis- 
faction with  all  I  have  he.ard  of  her  that  I  now  write. 

From  all  I  can  learn  her  fine  talents  are  already 
sufficiently  known  and  appreciated,  in  your  city  to 
render  further  comment  on  my  part  useless.  But  I 
would,  nevertheless,  add  my  mite  to  the  ample  .store 
of  praise  so  deservedly  bestowed  upon  her  by  all 
American  Journals,  among  which  in  regard  to  musi- 
cal matter  yours  ranks  first  in  Canadian  estimation. 

Mad.  Fabbri  is  considered  by  most  of  our  musical 


critics  as  the  greatest  artiste  who  has  visited  us  since 
Jenny  Lind.  The  wide  range  of  her  talents  was 
evinced  in  her  skilful  rendering  of  the  aria  from  the 
first  act  of  Traviata,  the  tragic  scene  from  Kabucco, 
and  a  grand  scene  from  Martiri,  all  of  which  were 
produced  in  a  style  deserving  of  the  highest  encom 
ium. 

Ilerr  Richard  Mulder,  is  a  pianist  who  ranks  in 
our  estimation  very  high,  perhaps  second  to  none. 
He  surmounts  the  difficulties  of  the  instrument  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  his  fantasia  on  airs  from  Lucia, 
and  "  the  Cascade,"  show  him  to  be  a  fine  composer. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  of  Boston,  is  probably  well 
known  to  you.  He  possesses  a  fine  tenor  voice  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  which  renders  all  his  selections 
exceedingly  eflFective,  and  in  the  scena  and  duo  from 
Martiri,  with  Mad.  Fabbri  showed  also  some  preten- 
sions to  being  an  actor. 

I  enclose  programme  of  the  concert  and  until  fur- 
ther news  (musical  of  course)  presents  itself,  remain 
Truly  yours,  Bertkand. 

Programme — Part  T. 
Grancl  Fantaisie  de  Lucia,  for  Piano — Mulder — Executed 

hygKichard  Mulder. 
Ernani — Verdi — Grand  Scene  of  the  First   Act.   Sung  by 

Madame  Fabbri. 
La  Favorita  Romance   (Spirto   Gentil,) — Donizetti — Sung 

by  Mr.  Adams. 
Homage  a   Bellini   (Fjlntaisie    Brilliante,) — MuldT — For 

the  Pi<ano,  executed  by  R.  Mulder. 
Nabuco,  Tragic  scene  (in  appropriate  costume) — Verdi. 

Part  II. 
La  Cascade,  Etude  for  the  Piano — Mulder. 
La  Traviata,  Scene  of  the  First   Act— Verdi — Sung   by 

Madame  Fabbri. 
Come    into   the  Garden  Maud — Balfe — Favorite  Ballad, 

Mr.  Adams. 
The  Universal  Carnival — Mulder — For  the  Piano,  executed 

by  R.  Mulder. 
I  Martiri  (in  appropriate  costume)  Grand  T)uo  and  Scena. 

Paolina Madame  Fabbri 

Poliuto Mr.  Adams 


Paris,  ApriI/  T9,  1861. — A  young  artist  has  made 
her  dSut  at  the  Italian  Opera  who  promises  to  take 
her  rank  among  the  celebrities  before  long.  Her 
name  is  Trebelli,  her  family  name  Gillebert.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  th.at  her  real  name  spelt  backwards  with 
the  G  left  out  gives  her  assumed  st.age  name  Tre- 
belli. So  much  for  an  Italian  termination.  Young 
and  handsome  she  proved  the  power  of  her  voice  and 
the  excellence  of  her  playing  in  II  Barbieredi  Sevirj- 
lia  also  in  Rossini's  Semiromide.  Her  voice  is  a 
mezzo-soprano  and  is  pronounced  by  many  here  the 
equal  of  Alboni's,  in  some  respects.  Her  success  was 
decisive. 

At  the  Theatre  Francois  M.  Legouve  gives  a  new 
piece  Un  jeune  komme  qui  ne  fait  rien — However  this 
may  be  his  Madone  de  I' Art  which  is  still  being  play- 
ed at  the  Odeon  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the  fame 
of  this  illustrious  academician.  "  The  Madonna  of 
Art"  is  simply  a  poor  weak  play  that  lives  only  by 
the  talent  of  Mme.  Ristori.  An  Italian  actress 
Beatrix  loves  a  German  prince  and  is  loved  by  him 
in  return  ;  but  Beatrix  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  talent- 
ed, she  will  not  be  his  mistress,  she  cannot  be  his 
wife  though  he  pres,ses  her  to  accept  his  hand.  She 
is  the  first  to  show  him  the  fallacy  of  such  a  mar- 
riage and  with  an  excess  of  generosity  not  explained 
in  the  play  she  abandons  all  thoughts  of  love  to  be- 
come a  Madonna  of  art.  Such  is  the  whole  plot, 
good  in  its  fundamental  idea,  but  weakly  carried  out. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  however,  for  the  Italian 
actress  thus  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  French 
play  in  the  character  of  an  Italian.  The  very  irreg- 
ularities in  her  pronunciation  thus  cease  to  be  a  blem- 
ish, for  Mad.  Ristori  has  not  yet  divested  herself  of 
the  intonations  of  the  language  of  Alfieri.  It  is  in 
the  simplest  phrases  that  this  Italian  tone,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  call  it  accent,  is  the  most  sensibly 
felt.  When  there  are  outbursts  of  passion  that  very 
cadence  adds  force  to  the  evenness  of  the  French 
phrase.  One  realizes  how  great  is  the  talent  of  the 
artist  who  has  had  the  courage  to  act  in  a  language 
not  her  own  when  seeing  her  side  by  side  with  the 
artists  of  the  Odeon,  these  who  at  other  times  appear 
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so  good,  seem  unnatural  and  forced  in  their  play. 
Tliere  are  in  the  Madonna  of  Art  two  episodes  as  it 
■were  in  which  Beatrix  can  show  lier  power  a  little  in 
spite  of  M.  Legouve.  In  tliat  small  unnamed  Ger- 
man principality  where  she  is  a  guest  she  is  asked  to 
recite  some  passage,  she  does  so  choosing  a  scene 
from  Schiller's  Joan  of  Arc  and  one  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Here  the  author  has  merely  weakened 
the  original  of  botli  scenes  and  yet  those  are  tlic  pas- 
sages in  his  play  which  alone  enable  Mad.  Kistori  to 
display  a  talent  equal  to  the  situation  to  be  rendered. 
"La  Madone  de  I'Art  "  is  played  five  times  a  week 
and  long  before  the  performance  commences  every 
seat  in  the  house  has  been  taken. 

At  the  porte  St.  Martin  a  Spanish  legend  has 
been  worked  up  with  all  the  extravagance  of  melo- 
drama by  G.  Vaquerie  son-in-law  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  piece  is  called  Les  Funeraillcs  dc  Vhonneur.  It  was 
hissed  at  tlie  first  representation.  This  theatre  is 
now  closed  for  a  few  days  as  the  Tour  de  Ncsle  is  to 
be  reproduced  soon. 

Of  novelties  there  are  few  enough  of  importance. 
At  the  Bouffes  Parisiennes  Le  Pont  des  Soupirs  by 
Offenbach.  At  the  Theatre  Dejazet  another  parody 
on  Tannhauser  by  Clairville  Le  panne  aux  Airs.  At 
the  Varie'te's  l' Amour  en  Sabots,  a  vaudeville  by  La- 
biche  and  Delacour.  At  the  Delassements  Comiques, 
Photographies  Comiques  by  A.  Flan  and  Ernest  Blum. 
At  the  Folies  Dramatiques  Cesarine  Borgia  vande- 
ville  by  Trefeu  and  Les  seize  ans  de  Lucienne  by  Elie 
Tre'bant. 

Three  German  operas  are  about  to  be  produced. 
"King  George,"  by  Ehrlich— "Wittekind,"  by  Ra- 
phael and  "  The  Love  Ring,"  by  Stukersky. 

Anew  opera  "  Shakespeare,"  by  Maestro  Benve- 
nuti,  is  announced  in  the  Italian  journals. 

Staudig  the  German  singer  died  on  the  24th  of 
last  month.  His  intellect  has  failed  him  a  few  years 
ago.  In  early  life  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
monastic  vows.  He  never  succeeded  in  the  Italian 
opera. 

For  Easter  music  we  have  had  at  the  opera  Ros- 
sini's "Stabat  Mater."  The  church  music  during 
holy  week  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  the  Paris 
papers  in  connection  with  concerts  &c. 

The  receipts  of  the  theatre  of  the  capital  during 
month  of  March  were  1,606,868  francs. 

To  night  at  the  Ope'ra  Comique  will  be  given 
Eoi/al  cravate,  music  hy  the  Duke  de  Massa,  words 
by  the  Count  of  Mesgrigny.  F.  B. 

Church  Music  in  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  May,  1861. —  In  speaking  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Louis  we  will  take  the  church  of 
Rome  first,  surpassing  as  it  does  in  numbers,  both  of 
churches,  congregations  and  wealth  all  others 
together.  No  other  city  in  the  world  has  so  many 
nationalities,  so  equally  represented,  as  this.  Here, 
true  to  her  principles,  the  Catholics  in  tlieir  appeals 
to  the  sense  have  spent  immense  sums  on  buildings 
and  decorations,  and  of  course,  while  so  much  is 
done  for  the  eye,  the  ear  has  received  its  due  share  of 
attention,  consequently  we  have  the  same  fine  old 
organs,  and  the  same  thrilling  music  we  have  so  of- 
ten listened  to  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  world.  In 
our  rambles  let  us  btop  first  at  St.  John's  Church, 
corner  of  16th  and  Chestnut.  This  is  a  new  church, 
one  of  the  most  costly,  and  has  the  finest  organ  and 
choir  in  St.  Louis.  Father  Brannon  takes  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  choir.  They  have  a  nice  room 
fitted  up  by  the  side  of  the  organ,  and  furnished  with 
sofas,  easy  chairs,  a  library  of  classical  music,  &c., 
&c.  Nothing  more  comfortable.  The  first  organ 
ever  heard  in  public  worship  in  this  country  was 
sent  from  London  to  the  King's  Chapel  in  1714.  The 
organist  came  with  it,  there  being  none  in  America. 
The  first  organ  ever  built  in  this  country  was  made 
by  Edward  Bronfield,  who  died  Aug.  18th,  1776. 


The  fact  is  stated  on  his  tombstone.  The  organ  in 
St.  John's  Church  is  excelled  by  few  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  statement, 
but  we  question  if  there  is  an  organ  of  two  sets  of 
keys  on  the  continent  which  can  be  compared  with 
this  one  in  eflfectivencss.  The  number  of  pipes  or 
stops  is  not  always  a  true  index  of  the  capacity  of 
an  organ.  In  this  organ  there  are  no  half  stops. 
The  largest  metal  pipe  is  16  feet  high  and  39  inches 
in  circumference  its  tone  being  C  C  C.  The  largest 
pipe  is  C  C  C  C  32  feet  Bourdon.  The  pedal  organ 
contains  double  stop  diapason,  violoncello  and  viola 
or  octave  viol,  being  the  most  powerful  in  the  coun- 
try, except  the  pedal  organ  of  the  instrument  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston.  The  whole  number  of  pipes 
is  1529  and  34  stops.  The  organ  is  supplied  with  a 
set  of  composition  pedals  whereby  the  player  gains 
the  efl^ect  and  variety  of  3  banks  of  keys.  The  com- 
pass of  the  ])edal  organ  is  from  C  C  C  C  to  C  C  and 
the  great  and  swell  organ  from  C  C  to  G  in  alt.  The 
case  is  21  feet  by  33,  beautifully  finished  in  white, 
but  space  forbids  ns  from  saying  more. 

The  organist  is  worthy  of  his  instrument.  He  is 
a  young  man  who  used  to  play  when  a  boy  in  Dr. 
Gray's  church,  Poston,  and  afterwards  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, New  York.  He  has  no  rival  in  the  whole 
West,  and  many  a  player  have  I  listened  to  in,  even 
your  city,  who  could  not  hope  to  bear  from  him  the 
palm.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  describe  a  first- 
class  organ  player,  your  readers  know  what  that  is  as 
well  as  I  do.  His  name  is  A.  J.  Ulman.  No  organist 
is  better  supported. 

Arnold  Scharvens,  bass,  is  one  of  our  best  sing- 
ers, having  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  Europe. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  each  one  in  particu- 
lar and  to  do  each  justice.  A.  W.  Howe,  baritone, 
Wm.  Anderson,  1st  tenor,  Geo.  Dennison,  2d  tenor^ 
are  among  our  best  singers.  Anderson  is  also  from 
Boston,  and  used  to  belong  to  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  there.  The  soprani.  Miss  Virginia 
C.  Ivory  and  Miss  Fanny  Lord  and  the  alto  singers. 
Miss  Julia  Orcutt  and  Miss  Dora  Sutherland  com- 
plete the  principal  solo  singers,  the  choir  having 
an  effective  chorus.  There  is  not  in  this  city  a  bet- 
ter singer  than  Miss  Ivory  ;  we  were  very  much  sur- 
prised indeed  when  we  first  heard  her,  as  we  knew  of 
no  such  voice  in  any  choir.  This  choir  sing  all 
of  the  music  of  the  Catholic  church  and  while  we 
have  listened  to  the  glorious  music  of  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Rossini,  &c.,  we  could  not  but  think,  what 
we  now  aflSrm,  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  equal  of 
this  choir  in  the  West.  "  Brown." 


The  World  of  Weimar. 

It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  because  Schiller  and 
Goethe  are  no  more,  and  that  because  the  happy  con- 
tingency which  united  a  literary  circle  in  Weimar  in 
the  time  of  Karl  August  does  not  fitvor  the  times  of 
Karl  Alexander,  that  that  prince  is  doing  nothing  to 
keep  up  the  Athenian  character  of  his  tidy  little  cap- 
ital. 

It  is  now,  if  not  the  metropolis  of  literature,  at 
least  the  metropolis  of  music ;  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, a  republican  metropolis,  for  the  Government 
has  become  a  perpetual  dictatorship  in  the  hands  of 
Liszt,  who  reigns  supreme  ps  ever  over  the  piano, 
and  tells  the  prince  and  people  of  Weimar  what  they 
ought  to  believe  in  and  to  love.  Whether  Liszt 
however  great  a  genius,  may  be  called  a  great  com- 
poser, some  may  he  inclined  to  doubt;  for  the  music 
in  which  this  maestro  glories  is  anything  but  compo- 
sing, and,  to  uninitiated  ears  like  my  own,  the  near- 
est idea  that  it  conveys  is  that  of  a  melodious  and 
harmonious  thunderstorm,  mixed  with  occasional 
broadsides  from  half  a  dozen  line-of-battle  ships.  It 
is  music  which,  a  German  critic  has  said,  would 
make  a  deaf  man  hear,  and  a  hearing  man  deaf.  It 
is  heard  in  perfection  in  those  whirlwind  operas  of 
Wagner,  in  which  the  harmony  mounts  and  mounts 
and  mounts,  wi)h  a  swing  and  sweep  which  seems  to 
take  all  the  house  up  to  the  ceiling  with  it,  until  it 
basts  and  falls  about  our  ears  in  a  general  explosion 
of  bravos,  scattering  clapping  of  kid-gloves  like 
crackers. 

The  apotheosis  of   this  distinguished  artist  has 


taken  place  in  his  lifetime.     He  is  everywhere  the 
orpcio  on   matters  of  musical  taste.     He  has  a  fine 
house  on  a  height  commanding  the  city,  said  to  have 
nine  pianos  among  its  furniture.     Here  he  receives 
the  homage  of  torchlight  processions  and  gifts  from 
fair  maidens'  hands.     At  every   musical  exhibition 
he  alone,   by  common  consent,  is  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  "bravo,"  while  his  silence  is  the  severest 
censure  that  any  artist  has  to  apprehend,  nnlike  that 
of  the   severer   count   in    Lord   Byron's  "  Beppo." 
For  Liszt  is  a  thoroughly  genial  genius.     When  he 
appears  in  a  room,  with   his  long,   largo,  enthusiastic 
face,  spare  figure,  flashing  eyes,  and   streaming  hair, 
all  know  that  the  reign  of  matter  of-fact  and  daylight 
disagreeables   is  past,  and  the  advent  of  the  artist  is 
hailed   by   all   as   the   beginning   of  enjoyment,   as 
might  have  been  the  coming  of  the  mnsical  sun-god 
Apollo,  when   he  shed  his  vocal  beam  on  Memnon's 
statue.     He  is  surronnded   by  a  host  of  lesser  stars  ; 
and  a  greater  treat  for  the  ears   can  scarcely  he  con- 
ceived than  any  musical  entertainment  at  Weimar 
under  his  auspices.     He   is  in  his  glory  at  the  court- 
concerts,  where  he  directs  the  band.     If  Liszt  is  the 
prince  of  the  piano,  so  we   have  here  a  fair  mnse  of 
vocal  melody  in   the  person  of  the  Frau  von  Milde. 
This   lady's  voice  seems  to  have  been   created   ex- 
pressly for  the  Weimar  theatre.     It  is  never  aston- 
ishing in  its  strength,  like  that  of  Grisi  or  Alboni ; 
but,  without  the  exact  measure  of  fulness,  it  approx- 
imates, in  its  weird  sweetness  and  delicate  flexibility, 
to  that' of  Jenny  Lind.     But  Jenny  Lind  would  have 
been  too  much  for  our  quiet  little  theatre,  as  we  wish 
to  dine  pleasantly  every  day,  and  not  to  feast ;  so 
we  are  perfectly  pleased,  evening  after  evening,  by 
the  singing  of  our  sweet  prima  donna.     As  an  act- 
ress, she  is  not  demonstrative,  and  rather  falls  short 
of  than  overleaps  the  mark  in  action  ;  but  in  dignified 
quiet  parts— the  parts  of  princesses,  especially  in  the 
romantic  operas  of  Wagner — she  is  quite  at  home. 
By  some  she  is   considered  beautiful,  but  none  will 
deny  that  the  expression  of  her  countenance  is  as 
angelic  as  her  notes.     Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  her  parts  is  that  of  Fidelio,  the  lady  in  p.ige's 
dress  who  rescues  her  husband  from  death  in  prison. 
She  is  supported  by  another  singer  of    very  high 
merit,  'and  a  decidedly  good  actress,  the  Fraulein 
Wolf;  and  there  are  other  ladies  who  sing  well,  as 
well  as  some  who  look  very  well — for  instance,  Fran- 
lein  Baura.     The  gentlemen,  also,  are  fully  adequate 
to  the  parts  they  have  to  sustain.     We  have  the  Herr 
von  Milde,  the  fortunate  husband  of  the  prima  donna 
whose  imposing  fiiee  and  figure  fit  him  well  to  sustain 
the  parts  of  heroes  and  warriors  ;  Knop,  a  Hungarian 
of  sweet  and   delicately-managed  voice,  as  barytone, 
the  latter  gentleman  being  also  a  very  good  come- 
dian ;  lloth  as  basso,  and,  from  his  portly  figure,  a 
good  king  or  emperor  ;  Mefl'ert  as  tenor.     This  gen- 
tleman's action,  at  first  somewhat  extravagant,  has 
been   moderated   since  his   residence   in  the  tasteful 
AVeimar;   and    he  often   gives  general   satisfaction. 
Schmidt  and   his  lady  are  also  good,  both  as  actors 
and  sincers.     In  foct,  the  whole  singing  staff,  inclu- 
ding the  inferior  parts,  is  excellent.     When  we  pass 
to  tragedy  and  "  drame,"  we  are  pleased  by  the  fine 
acting  of  Fraulein  Daun,  especially  in   such  parts  as 
those  of   Minna  von   Barnhelm    of  Lessing ;  while 
other  parts,  especially  those  where  maidenly  naivetg 
is  a  characteristic,    are   appropriately   rendered   by 
Friiulein   Rockel,  a  young,   beautiful,  and  daily  im- 
proving actress. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  theatrical  repertoire  is  the 
ballet ;  the  strongest  is  perhaps  the  band,  as  would 
be  expected  in  the  musical  metropolis.  This  is  gen- 
erally under  the  direction  of  Herr  Lassen,  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera  of  Frauenlob,  in  the  style  of  Wag- 
ner. Weimar  has  to  lament  the  recent  death  of 
another  distinguished  resident  composer.  Monsieur 
Chelard,  formerly  "  Capel-meister."  His  opera  of 
Macbeth,  altered  from  Shakespeare,  is  occasionally 
given,  with  vociferous  applause  from  those  who  love 
the  romantic  opera,  or  Music  of  the  Fnture,  as  it  is 
somewhat  qnaintly  called  by  its  admirers,  its  claims 
being  modestly  allowed  to  be  not  fully  admitted  at 
present,  or  being  more  pretentiously  put  forward  as 
too  great  for  the  understandings  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

Whether  the  operas  of  Wagner  will  ever  be  popu- 
lar in  England,  depends  mnch  on  the  set  of  the  tide 
of  fashion — fashion  being  there  in  some  measure  in- 
dependent of  taste  ;  and' we  should  think  it  highly 
probable  that  before  long  they  will  have  their  day, 
and  keep  it  till  the  fashion  is  over  and  the  houses 
cease  to  fill.  In  France,  however,  I  should  doubt  if 
the  experiment,  which  is  to  be  tried  shortly,  will  suc- 
ceed, French  taste  being  as  yet  too  strongly  wed  to 
the  classical  school  of  music  ;  and  French  taste  is 
one  of  those  few  things  in  France  which  is  essen- 
tially conservative  and  unchangeable.  The  object  of 
these  Wagnerian  operas  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
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costumes  and  life  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  same 
faithfulness  with  which  Kean  has  restored  on  the 
English  stage  the  periods  of  the  Shakspearian  drama. 
This  object  is  effected  with  success  at  Weimar  by  the 
diligence  of  the  costumier,  and  the  rich  state  of  theat- 
rical properties.  Crowds  of  people  are  placed  on 
the  stage,  till  the  actors  nearly  outnumber  the  audi- 
ence, and  long  and  splendid  processions,  civil  and 
ecclesiastic,  defile  round  ;  and  there  is  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  and  loud  music  everywhere — in  front,  in 
the  middle,  and  behind — with  an  echo  also,  if  an 
echo  is  admissible  by  means  of  rocks  or  buildings. 
The  spect.acle  is  certainly  imposing  on  these  occa- 
sions, hut  there  appears  to  be  a  proportionate  sacri- 
fice of  individual  parts.  We  are  withal  strangely 
reminded  of  the  decline  of  Boman  art,  as  complained 
of  by  Horace  in  his  epistle  to  Augustus.  Aid, 
strangely  enough,  what  we  have  said  of  the  stunning 
noise  of  these  rcpresentiitions  found  its  parallel  in 
the  Augjistan  age.  But  1  need  not  say  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  was,  of  course,  classical  ;  and  I  rather 
fear  I  sh.all  ho  considered  to  be  espousing  the  hereti- 
cal side,  and  perhaps  be  burnt — at  least  in  effigy — in 
front  of  the  Gothe-SchiUer  statue,  for  the  Wagner- 
ists,  like  all  new  sectaries,  are  intolerant  of  opposi- 
tion. Their  noblest  aims  consist  in  endeavoring  to 
give  a  more  national  character  to  the  operatic  drama 
and  to  infuse  a  high  moral  into  it.         *         *         * 

The  practical  objections  to  these  Wagnerian  operas 
consist  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  putting  them 
on  the  stage,  as  contrasting  with  what  is  required  for 
those  of  simple  construction,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of 
melody  to  harmony,  the  individual  voice  being  gene- 
rally greatly  subordinated  to  the  tempestuous  music 
of  the  band.  I  confess,  possibly  through  ignorance, 
that  Fidelia  and  the  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  give  me 
more  pleasure,  even  when  sung  in  a  German  transla- 
tion. What  is  called  in  England  the  legitimate 
drama  still  holds  its  own  at  Weimar.  Shakspeare 
receives  honors  which  are  seldom  accorded  to  him  in 
the  land  which  he  has  helped  to  make  immortal. 
The  adaptation  of  Winter's  Tale,  translated  by  the 
Intendant,  the  Herr  von  Dingelstadt,  is  truly  admira 
ble ;  and  Lear  is  done  full  justice  to  by  the  new  tra- 
gedian Herr  Lehfeldt ;  while  Fraulein  Eockel  is  a 
perfect  impersonation  of  Cordelia.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  representation  of  that  stormy  and  exaggerated 
piece  llie  Robbers  of  Schiller,  a  singular  scene  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Weimar  theatre.  The  students  of  Jena 
come  over  in  large  ntimbers,  and  sit  in  the  place  of 
the  orchestra,  distinguished  by  the  motley  caps  which 
denote  their  native  provinces.  Then  they  join  in  the 
songs  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  and  in- 
terpolate one  or  two  of  their  own.  The  full  burst  of 
their  young  voices  is  a  fine  variation  of  the  usual 
musical  accompaniment.  This  eccentric  privilege 
was  first  granted  to  the  students  of  Jena  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Karl  August.  The  AVeimar  theatre 
does  not  correspond  to  its  world-wide  fame,  either  in 
external  appearance  or  internal  decorations.  No 
one  would  know  it  to  be  a  theatre  from  the  outside ; 
if  it  were  'in  England,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  building  devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  and 
somewhat  incongruous  purposes  of  Exeter  Hall,  or 
perhaps  a  tabernacle  for  popular  Spurgeonism,  while 
we  were  ourselves  misled,  on  entering  Weimar,  by 
the  much  more  than  trivial  appearance  of  the  pil- 
lared building  of  the  Reading  Museum.  The  double 
statue  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  which  stands  before  it 
in  the  Carlplatz,  gives  it,  however,  a  dramatic  char- 
acter which  it  does  not  possess  of  itself. 

Besides  the  Goethe-Schiller  statue,  there  stand  in 
the  public  spaces  of  the  town  two  other  statues,  one 
of  which  represents  Wieland  standing  near  a  fountain 
in  the  square  called  by  his  name,  a  kind  of  antiqua- 
ted beau  of  benignant  expression,  and  otherwise  re- 
minding the  beholder  of  Voltaire;  and  the  other, 
Herder,  close  to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  the  large 
church  of  the  town.  This  statue  appears  the  least 
remarkable  in  any  way,  but  it  presented  lately  a  very 
quaint  appearance,  when  the  head  and  shoulders 
were  covered  with  snow,  being  as  a  contrast  of  a 
portentous  black  aspect. 

While  I  have  been  taking  you  round  to  see  the 
statues,  I  forgot  the  interior  of  the  theatre.  The 
Weimar  theatre,  though  not  beautiful,  has  a  charac- 
teristic which  has  been  often  observed  before,  that  of 
friendliness.  It  seems  by  its  construction  to  make 
the  whole  audience  what  has  been  called  "attogetheri/." 
The  Grand  Duke's  box  par  excellence  is  in  the  middle, 
opposite  the  orchestra,  and  he  has  two  other  private 
boxes  at  each  side  of  the  stage.  When  he  is  present, 
and  supposed  to  be  present,  lie  sits,  as  also  the  Grand 
Duchess  when  she  is  present,  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  state  box.  The  right  and  left  balconies  diverge 
on  each  side.  The  people  taking  places  in  them  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  company  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses, and  therefore  in  evening  dress.  When  the 
Grand  Dacal  party  arrive,   they  all  rise  and  bow, 


their  Highnesses  bowing  to  the  right  and  left;  and 
the  same  ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the 
representation.  When  their  Royal  Highnesses  are 
present,  but  supposed  not  to  be,  they  sit  in  the  private 
boxes,  and  in  like  manner  do  those  members  of  the 
audience  who  wish  to  be  incor/.,  taking  their  places  in 
the  pit  or  the  orchestra  stalls.  The  gods  in  the  gal- 
lery are  the  best-behaved  Olympians  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  know  of,  forming  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  screaming,  whistling,  bear-garden  of  an 
English  gallery.  The  utmost  enormity  they  are  ever 
guilty  of  is  that  of  letting  fall  a  play-bill  or  two  on 
the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nether  world.  As 
for  the  actors  and  actresses,  they  are  personally  dear 
to  the  spectators,  and  seem  more  like  private  friends 
than  artists  ministering  to  their  amusement.  If  they 
do  not  sing  well  or  play  well,  one  is  sorry  for  them, 
but  there  is  not  a  thought  of  exprcssmg  disapproba- 
tion. If  they  surpass  themselves,  they  are  called  for 
and  receive  their  homage  gratefully  and  gracefully, 
and  the  hearty  hand-clapping  expresses  less  surprise 
at  the  performance  than  love  of  the  performer.  In 
connection  with  this  loving  relationship  between  the 
stage  and  public  of  Weimar,  is  the  entire  respecta- 
bility of  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  dramatic 
body  at  Weimar.  Scandal  would  almost  as  soon 
dare  to  attack  the  established  clergy. 

In  fact,  the  family-party  nature  of  the  Weimar 
theatre  makes  it  a  not  much  greater  effort  to  feminine 
feeliug  to  appear  on  the  stage,  than  to  act  at  private 
theatricals  or  to  take  a  part  in  a  charade.  There  is 
so  much  good-feeling  that  Hettstedt,  the  favorite  co- 
median, interpolates  jokes  on  his  fellow  actors,  and 
even  on  the  audience,  which  are  inyariably  well  re- 
ceived. In  connection  with  all  this  good  behavior, 
as  connected  with  the  performances,  is  the  perfect 
accessibility  of  the  theatre.  Ladies  come  and  go  un- 
attended with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  were  visiting 
at  the  house  of  a  friend.  The  hats  and  cloaks  are 
left  in  the  corridors  unficketed,  and  nothing  is  ever 
lost.  The  theatre  at  Weimar  is  a  model  of  what  ev- 
ery theatre  ought  to  be  in  everything  ibut  external 
and  internal  appearance,  which  might  certainly  be 
improved. — Blackwood  for  April. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Concerts. 

Madame  Vaeian's  concert  last  Friday  evening 
drew  a  full  house  and  was  in  many  respects  highly 
successful.  We  understand  that  she  was  seriously 
ill  and  therefore  was  not  .able  to  do  herself  full  jus- 
tice ;  still  she  showed  her  power  and  culture  and  was 
heartily  encored  in  nearly  every  piece.  Mr.  Simp- 
son has  so  sweet  a  voice  that  it  makes  one  regret  he 
does  not  sing  better.  He  rarely  uses  his  chest  tones, 
and  never  opens  his  month  sufficiently ;  and  besides 
his  lips  are  so  immovable  that  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand whether  he  sings  in  English,  Italian  or  Ger- 
man ;  he  might  as  well  give  us  a  series  of  vocalises. 
As  we  said  before  his  voice  has  a  very  smooth  and 
pure  quality  of  tone,  and  his  taste  is  evident  in 
every  strain.  It  is  a  pity  he  could  not  open  his 
mouth,  articulate  clearly,  and  enter  with  more  spirit 
into  the  music.  His  selections  were  admirably  made, 
and  in  spite  of  his  defects  he  was  heard  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  the  pianist,  accompanied  the  singers 
tastefully,  and  in  his  solos  showed  some  skill.  His 
scales  are  even  and  true,  and  his  power  much  beyond 
the  average.  We  did  not  discover  in  his  playing 
much  sentiment  or  poetry,  and  his  banjo-imitations 
in  answer  to  an  encore  were  far  from  agreeable  to 
our  ears. 


Boston  Mozart  Clue. — We  omitted  last  week 
to  mention  the  excellent  concert  given  by  this  club, 
complimentary  to  their  conductor  Mr.  F.  Suck.  The 
hall  was  well  filled  so  that  the  compliment  must 
have  been  a  substantial  one,  as  the  Club  departed  on 
this  occasion  from  its  usual  rule,  and  sold  tickets. 

The  programme  was  an  admirable  one  and  per- 
formed throughout  in   a  manner  that  would  have 


done  credit  to  many  orchestras  that  we  have  heard 
here  in  old  times.  Especially  full  and  strong  In  the 
strings,  the  club  is  weakest,  as  those  old  orchestras 
were,  in  the  wind  instruments.  Doubtless  skilled 
amateur  players  will  in  time  spring  up  to  fill  these 
parts  also,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  ask  pro- 
fessional aid. 

Part  I. 

1.  Quartette  for  stringed   instruments Haydn 

Allegro — Minuetto  and  Trio — Andante — Finale,  Alle- 
gro vivace. 

2.  Fanta-sia  on  an  original  theme.    Solo  for  Violin,  with 
Orchestral  Accompaniment F.  Suck 

3.  Concert  Overture Kalliwoda 

Part  II. 

1.  Variations  on  the    Austrian    National    Hymn   for 
Stringed  Quartette Haydn 

2.  Grand  Symphony  in  D  .Major Mozart 

Allegro  Moderate — Andante — Minuet  and  Trio — Finale  ; 

Allegro  con  brio. 

The  Mozart  Club  has  made  a  most  successful  and 
creditable  beginning.  Another  season  will  doubtless 
give  it  increased  strength,  and  skill.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  its  next  season's  entertainments  with 
pleasing  anticipations. 

The  Orchestral  UnIon  concert  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  attracted  a  crowded  house.  The  pro- 
gramme was  one  that  deserved  such  an  audience. 

Part  T. 

1.  Union  March Fahrbach 

Arranged  by  A.  Heinicke. 

2.  7th  Symphony,  (Op.  92) Beethoven 

1.  Poco  Sostenufco.      2.  Allegrette.      3.  Presto. 

i.  Finale  Alio  con  brio. 

Part  II. 

3.  Overture— "William  Tell," Rossini 

4.  Potpourri — From  "La  Juive," 

Arranged  by  A.  Heinicke. 

6.  Turkish  March — From  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens," 

Beethoven 

6.  Grand  Finale — From  the  opera  of  "Tannhauser." 

R.  Wagner. 

The  Germania  Band  performed  the  first  and  fourth 
numbers  of  the  programme  in  a  very  effective  style. 
The  Symphony' was  not  played  throughout  with  the 
same  excellence  with  which  the  first  movements 
were  given.  The  Turkish  March  is  the  one  to  which 
Mr.  Dwight  referred  in  one  of  his  recent  letters.  Its 
barbaric  quaintness  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
characteristic.  The  next  concert  is  to  be  the  last  of 
the  series. 


The  Star  Spangled   Banner. — Our  types  last 
week  made  Dr.  Holmes's  new  verse  to  this  song  any- 
thing but  what  the   author  intended.      We  reprint  it 
therefore,  as  it  should  be. 
When  our  land  is  illumined  with  Liberty's  smile. 

If  a  foe  from  within  strike  a  blow  at  her  glory, 
Down,  down  with  the  traitor  that  dares  to  defile 

The  flag  of  her  stars  and  the  page  of  her  story ! 
By  the  millions  unchained  when  our  birthright  was 
gained, 

We  will  keep  her  bright  blazon  forever  unstained  ! 
And  the  Star  Spangled   Banner  in   triumph  shall 
wave 

While  the  land  of  the  free  is  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

The  original  song  by  Mr.  Key  was  fii-st  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Patriot  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1814,  under  the  title  of  "  The  defence  of  Fort 
McHenry."  The  melody,  we  believe,  is  an  old 
English  one  and  in  Moore's  Melodies  appears  as  ■ 
"  Anacreon  in  Heaven." 


Boston  Musical  Fund  Societt. — At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following  officers 
were  reelected  by  a  unanimous  vote  : 

President — Thomas  Comer;  Vice-President — F. 
Suck;  Secretary — Louis  Rimbach  ;  Treasurer — S. 
S.  Pearce  ;  Librarian — C.  H.  Eichler  ;  Auditor — C. 
F.  Frieze ;  Associates — Messrs.  Rametti,  A.  Stein 
and  A.  Kamerling  ;  Trustees — Messrs.  T.  E.  Chick- 
ering,  George  T.  Bigelow,  J.  P.  Bradlee,  S.  E. 
Guild  and  John  Bigelow. 
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Anthony  Piiiltp  HEiNnicn  died  in  Now  York, 
on  tlie  3d  of  May,  after  an  illness  of  fonr  months.  Our 
readers  will  reeolleet  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  life 
and  works  in  a  letter  of  our  correspondent  Trovator, 
in  this  Journal  of  April  20tli.  The  enthusiasm  for 
his  art  which  first  led  Father  Heinrich  to  adopt  it  as 
his  profession  seems  never  to  have  left  him  even  in 
his  sickness  and  old  ago,  as  his  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  these  columns  attest.  His  circumstances 
were  very  straitened  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  his  most  pressing  wants  were  recently  relieved 
by  the  ready  kindness  of  his  early  friends  in  this  city 
and  New  York. 


Mr.  Southard,  the  musical  composer,  formerly 
of  this  city,  and  lately  a  resident  of  Hartford,  has 
organized  a  Light  Artillery  company  there  to  be  en- 
listed for  the  war.  The  company  numbers  90  men 
and  embraces  the  best  personnel  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  volunteer  corps.  About  half  a  dozen  are  skilful 
musicians  ;  one  is  a  French  teacher  who  formerly 
served  in  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes ;  one  is  an 
English  artillerist ;  besides  there  are  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  teamsters,  machinists,  gunsmiths, 
tailors  and  laborers  ;  all  stalwart,  earnest  and  tem- 
perate men.  So  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  gun- 
carriages  can  be  mended,  the  horses  shod  and  groom- 
ed, arms  repaired,  clothes  and  tents  made,  and  the 
camp  enlivened  with  music. 

A  concert  was  given  last  week  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company  which  resulted  in  a  handsome  sum. 

The  transition  from  giving  piano  lessons  and  play- 
ing church  voluntaries,  to  "  the  tented  field  "  where 
rifled  cannon  and  howitzers  are  ready  to  hurl  the 
missiles  of  death  against  tr.aitors,  must  be  siitliciently 
startling.  But  our  friend  though  slight  in  person 
has  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  we  have  no  doubt  if 
his  health  is  spared  he  will  distinguish  himself 
whenever  there  comes  an  opportunity.  We  may  have 
a  new  "  Lyre  and  Sword  "  song,  or  another  '*  PilF- 
palf,"  or  Battle  Symphony.  The  awful  grandeur  of 
an  actual  contest  must  be  very  different  from  the  con- 
ception of  it  which  a  man  has  iri  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber. 


Mr.  L.  Hinsdale  Sherwood,  who  has  been  a 
diligent  laborer  in  the  field  of  music,  as  the  principal 
of  a  musical  academy  at  Lyons,  New  York,  has 
lately  transferred  the  Institute  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
to  be  connected  there  with  the  excellent  female  sem- 
inary of  that  pl.ace. 


New  Yoriv,  May  C.  —  Mason  &  Thomas'  Series 
of  Soirees  was  brought  to  a  worthy  close  last  Tuesday, 
by  one  of  the  finest  concerts  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  listen  to.  There  were  but  three  pieces  on 
the  programme,  which,  however,  in  pointof  value  and 
interest  could  not  be  surpassed.  They  were  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  three  distinct  classical  epochs 
in  music  ;  the  old  Italian,  the  German  of  h.alf  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  what  may  be  called  the  Renaissance, 
i.  e.,  the  modern  school  of  the  same  nation.  The 
most  modern,  however,  the  Music  of  the  Future,  was 
not  represented.  The  compositions  performed  were 
Tartini's  Trille  da  Diable,  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
in  a  manner  that  satisfied  even  those  who  had  heard 
the  same  piece  repeatedly  from  Joachim,  Beethoven's 
marvellous  Quartette  in  E  flat,  op.  74,  and  Schu- 
mann's Piano  Quartette,  in  which  Mr.  Mason  took 
part.  The  two  last  mentioned  pieces  have  been  pro- 
duced here  before,  but  the  first  was  entirely  new  to  a 
New  York  audience.  It  is  wonderful,  in  its  large, 
broad,  melodious  opening,  and  those  weird,  mysteri- 
ous trill  passages,  which  can  well  be  im.agined  as  be- 
ing composed  after  a  supernatural  pattern. 

And  so  we  bid  adieu  to  these  artists,  thanking 
them  for  many  an  hour  of  pure,  elev.atcd  enjoyment, 
and  hoping  that  another  winter  will  let  us  greet  them 
again  in  renewed  vigor  and  increased  excellence. 

Musical  Genius. — "  Seek  not,  young  artist," 
says  Rousseau,  "  the  meaning  expresseil  by  the  word 
ffenius.  If  you  are  inspired  with  its  flame,  you  feel 
it.  Are  you  destitute  of  genius,  you  will  never  be 
acquainted  with  it.     The  genius  of  a  musician  sub- 


mits the  universe  to  his  art.  He  paints  objects  by 
sounds;  he  gives  a  language  even  to  silence  itself; 
he  renders  ideas  by  sentiments,  sentiments  by  ac- 
cents ;  and  the  passions  he  represents  are  drawn 
from  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  By  his  aid,  plensurc 
assumes  new  charms;  the  grief  to  which  he  gives  ut- 
terance draws  forth  our  sighs ;  he  is  continually 
burning,  !mt  never  consumed.  He  expresses  with 
fire  even  the  coldest  subjects  ;  in  painting  the  horrors 
of  death,  he  conveys  to  the  soul  that  sentiment  of 
life  which  never  abandons  it,  and  which  he  commu-' 
nioates  to  all  hearts  formed  for  its  reception.  But 
alas !  his  strains  avail  nothing  to  those  in  whom 
seeds  like  his  own  are  not  implanted  ;  and  his  prodi- 
gies are  scarcelv  felt  by  those  who  are  incapalilc  of 
imitating  the  fervor  that  gives  them  birth.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  whether  any  spark  of  this  devouring 
flame  inspires  you  ?  Beqniok!  hasten  to  Naples — 
listen  to  the  masterpieces  ot  Leo,  Dnrante,  .Tomelli, 
and  Pergolese.  If  vour  eves  are  filled  with  tears,  if 
you  feel  yonr  heart  palpitate,  if  joy  agitates  your 
bosom,  if  sorrow  involves  yon  in  transports,  take 
Metiistasio  in  your  hand,  and  labor  :  his  genius  will 
inflame  yours  ;  you  will  form  a  creation  after  his  ex- 
ample. Stimulants  like  those  will  animate  your  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  eves  of  others  will  afterward  restore 
you  the  tears  your  masters  have  caused  you  to  shed. 
But  if  the  charms  of  this  grand  art  leave  you  tran- 
quil and  contented,  if  you  feel  no  ravishinc:  transport, 
if  you  discover  nothing  beautiful,  dare  you  ask  what 
is  qenius  ?  Vulgar  mortal !  profane  not  the  sacred 
appellation.  What  would  it  avail  thee  to  know  it — 
thou  who  canst  not  feel  it  ?  Compose  in  the  French 
style  and  peaceably  retire." 


Music. — Why  do  we  all  enjoy  music''  Because 
it  sounds  sweet.     But  rrh/  does  it  sound  sweet  ? 

That  is  a  mystery  known  only  to  God. 

Two  things  I  may  make  you  understand — two 
things  which  help  to  make  music — melody  and  har- 
mony. Now,  as  most  of  you  know,  there  is  melody 
in  music  when  the  different  sounds  of  the  same  tune 
follow  each  other,  so  as  to  give  us  pleasure  ;  there  is 
harmony  in  music  when  different  sounds,  instead  of 
following  e.ach  other,  come  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
give  ns  pleasure. 

But  why  do  they  please  us  !  and  what  is  more,  why 
do  they  please  angels  ?  and  still  more,  why  do  they 
please  God  1  Why  is  there  music  in  heaven  ?  Con- 
sider St.  .John's  visions  in  the  Revelations.  Why 
did  St.  .John  hear  therein  harpers  with  their  harps, 
and  the  mvstic  beasts,  and  the  elders,  singing  a  new 
song  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb  ;  and  the  voices  of 
manv  angels  round  about  them,  whose  number  was 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ? 

In  this  there  is  a  great  mystery.  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain what  little  of  it  I  seem  to  see. 

First — There  is  music  in  heaven,  because  in  music 
there  is  no  self  will.  Music  trocs  on  certain  laws  and 
rules.  Man  did  not  make  these  laws  of  music  ;  he 
has  only  found  them  out ;  and  if  he  he  self-willed 
and  break  them,  there  is  an  end  of  his  music  instant- 
ly :  all  ho  brings  out  of  his  discord  and  ugly  sounds. 
The  greatest  musician  in  the  world  is  as  much 
bound  by  those  laws  as  the  learner  in  the  school  ; 
and  the  greatest  musician  is  the  one  who,  instead  of 
fancying  that,  because  lie  is  clever,  he  may  throw 
aside  the  laws  of  music,  knows  the  laws  of  music 
best,  and  observes  them  most  reverently.  And 
therefore  it  was  that  the  old  Greeks,  the  wisest  of 
all  the  heathens,  made  a  point  of  teaching  their 
children  music;  because  they  said  it  taught  them  not 
to  be  self-willed  and  fanciful,  but  to  see  the  beauty 
of  order,  the  usefulness  of  rule,  the  divineness  of 
laws. 

And  therefore  mnsic  is  fit  for  heaven  ;  therefore 
music  is  a  pattern  and  type  of  heaveri,  and  of  the 
everlasting  life  of  God,  which  perfect  spirits  live  in 
he.aven  ;  a  life  of  melody  and  order  in  themselves  ; 
a  life  of  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  God. — 
Kinfjsley^s  Sermons. 


\mt  ^.broaK 


Herr  Staudicl. — Staudigl  died  (in  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  Vienna)  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  aged 
fifty-four,  the  greatest  German  singer  whom  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  seen.  It  is  noticeable  that 
his  peculiar  voice,  a  sound,  strong,  extensive  bass, 
has  always  "  grown  "  (as  is  said  of  plants)  greatest, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  perfection,  in  North  and 
South  Germany  ;  but  his  distinction  was,  that  he 
could  turn  that  voice  to  fullest  account  everywhere, 
save  in  opera  in  Italian.  There  he  failed;  where 
countrymen  of  his,  in  every  musical  requisite  his  in- 
feriors, have  succeeded.  Staudigl  entered  into  life, 
if  we  mistake  not,  as  one  destined  to  take  monastic 


order.  Ilis  intellect  had  failed  him  some  years  prior 
to  his  decease.  As  a  hearty,  genial  man,  a  great  mu- 
sician, with  a  noble  voice  (for  whom,  by  the  way, 
Mendelssohn  wrote  the  port  of  Elijah),  kindly  fare- 
well and  regret  are  duo. — Al/icmeuni. 

Madame  Lorini. — Virginia  Whiting  Lorini  has 
jnst  concluded  an  engagement  at  Berlin,  and  is  now 
at  Brussels,  where  she  is  creating  a  furore.  The  In- 
dependence Beige  of  March  5,  writes  thus  of  our 
Boston  prima  donna  ; 

Virginia  Lorini  achieved  last  night,  if  po.ssible,  a 
still  greater  snccess  than  hist  year  in  the  performance 
of  Semiramido.  carrying  away  the  nndiencc  by  her 
energy,  fire,  and  inspiration.  She  should  be  heard 
in  the  cavatina  "  Bel  rar/r/io  lusiiii/hiero."  The  ten- 
derness and  purity  of  her  phrasing  formed  a  marvel- 
lous contrast  to  the  large,  majestic  style  of  her  ren- 
dering the  story  which  precedes  the  oath.  She  has 
proved  herself  a  true  artist.  There  are  few  prime 
donnc  who  can  be  said  to  know  by  heart  thirty  ope- 
ras. This  docs  Madame  Lorini ;  and  more,  she  ren- 
ders them  in  a  manner  which  places  her  in  the  high- 
est rank  of  lyric  artistes.  She  never  descends  to 
trickery,  never  transposes,  but  sings  the  composer's 
own  music  in  the  truest  manner,  there  being  no  diffi- 
culty too  great  for  her  to  master  by  the  perfection  of 
her  method. 


London. 

PiiiLHARJioxio  Society. — At  the  third  concert 
of  the  season,  the  newly-constituted  orchestra,  which 
now  obeys  the  baton  of  Professor  Bennett,  gave  still 
more  convincing  proofs  of  its  efficiency.  "The  selec- 
tion was  as  follows  : — 

Part  I. 

Symphony,  in  R  fl.^t,  No.  3 TTaydn 

Air,  '^O  car.a  imagine" Mozart 

Conrerto,  E  flat,  pianoforte Btetlioven 

OvtTture  (Athjilia) Mendelssohn 

Paet  II. 

Sinfonia  Pa.storale Beethoven 

Aria,  *^  Sei  miei  sospiri". Stradella 

Overture  (Oberon) Weber 

Each  of  the  instrumental  pieces  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  so  well  known  that  comment  would  bo  superflu- 
ous. The  execution,  more  especially  of  the  two 
symphonies,  was  splendid.  Signor  Gardoni  made 
his  first  appearance  this  season.  His  charming  voice 
is  admirably  snited  to  give  expression  both  to  the 
well-known  air  from  Die  Zinihn-Jtote,  and  the  expres- 
sive melody  of  Stradella.  The  concerto  of  Beetho- 
ven was  executed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldsmidt.  The 
members  of  the  orchestra  applauded  him  loudly  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  performance. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  — La  Favorita  was 
repeated,  and  further  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  examining  the  merits  of  Signor  Tibeiiui. 
The  new  tenor  h.as  certainly  created  a  favorable 
impression,  but  as  yet  wo  do  not  feel  bound  to 
chronicle  him  as  the  successor  cf  JIario.  As  he  had 
been  proclaimed  a  true  singerof  the  Rossinian  school, 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  pronounce  a  definite  opin- 
ion on  his  capabilities  from  hearing  him  in  Donizetti's 
French  opera  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  do 
not  think  the  mnnngeinent  was  politic  in  bringing 
him  out  in  Fern.ando.  First  impressions  go  a  long 
way.  and  it  may,  by  and  by,  come  to  pass  that  it 
would  have  been  more  to  Signor  Tibcrini's  advantage 
had  ho  appeared  in  the  Bnrhierc,  or  La  Gazza  Lndra. 
Signor  Tibcrini's  voice  is  a  pure  tenor,  part  chest, 
part  head.  The  quality  is  not  particularly  sweet, 
nor  sympathetic,  and  "there  is  a  slight  huskiness 
about  the  middle  tones,  as  if  the  voice  had  under- 
gone a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear — which,  how- 
ever, wo  do  not  think  is  the  ca.se.  The  falsetto 
is  beautiful,  and  managed  with  great  art.  It  is  in 
the  employment  of  the  head  voice,  indeed,  that  the 
new  tenor  produces  its  best  efl'octs,  and  that  ho  occa- 
sionally recalls  the  manner  of  Rubini.  As  a  vocal 
artist  we  are  inclined  to  rate  Signor  Tibevini  highly, 
although  certain  eccentricities  in  the  romance  of 
Fernando,  ".Spirlo  Oeiilil  " — the  triumphs  of  Signor 
Mario  and  Giuglini — inclines  ns  to  qualify  onr  ver- 
dict. At  present  we  shall  reirain  fi'om  expressing 
our.selves  further.  Signor  Tiberini  appears  to-night 
as  Arturo  in  I  Puritani,  one  of  the  most  trying  parts 
in  opera,  and  no  doubt  next  week  we  shall  be  enabl- 
ed to  estimate  him  at  his  real  value. 

On  Thursday  evenings,  April  18  the  Prophite  w.as 
given  for  the  fourth  time  with  brilliant  success,  to  the 
greatest  house  of  the  season.  The  novelty  on  this 
occasion  was  the  substitution  of  Mad.  Rudorsdorff 
for  Mile.  Corbari  in  the  small  but  important  charac- 
ter of  Berta.  The  powerful  voice,  dramatic  accent, 
and  intcllectnal  a'cting  of  Mad.  Rudersdorff  gave  a 
prominence  and  interest  to  the  part.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  Prophite  ought  to  attract  the  town  for 
some   time  to   come  ;  but  as   Guillaume  Tell  is  pos- 
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itively  to  be  brought  out  on  Thursday,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing  Meyerbeer's  great  work  must 
consequently  be  limited. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  add  a  report  everywhere 
cuiTent,  that  Mad.  Grisi  and  Signor  Mario  have  re- 
joined the  Royal  Italian  Company. 

Vocal  Association-. — The  principal  feature  at 
the  third  concert  was  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Ole 
Bull,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  hearty  reception  accorded  to  the  Norwegian 
violinist  showed  that  his  old  admirers  h.ad  forgotten 
him,  while  those  to  whom  he  could  only  be  known 
by  reputation  {the  majority  present?)  were  no  less 
ready  to  give  him  a  welcome  on  that  account.  In 
the  school  of  playing  which  he  has  has  adopted,  Mr. 
Ole  Bull  is  no  doubt  a  master,  and  acceptable  to  a 
section  of  the  musical  public.  This  was  proved  by 
the  applause  and  "encores"  to  both  his  solos.  The 
first  a  fantasia  of  Paganini's,  on  "Hope  told  flatter- 
ing tale,"  was  a  remarkable  and  original  display  after 
its  fashion — the  air  sustained  while  the  left  hand  gave 
a  pizzicato  accompaniment,  "harmonies"  in  abund- 
ance, "double  stopping"  (ditto),  all  sorts  of  varia- 
tions, tricks  and  devices  calculated  to  astonish  bis 
hearers.  Instead  of  repeating  the  fantasia,  Mr.  Ole 
Bull  substituted  a  short  dance-tune,  which  showed 
still  further  his  fertility  in  eccentric  resources.  Mo- 
zart's "  La  ci  darem  "  formed  the  subject  of  the 
SQCon([  fantasia ;  and  certainly  never  was  its  charac- 
ter, its  charming  melody,  more  thoroughly  caricatur- 
ed. The  audience  insisted  so  strenuously  upon  an 
"encore,"  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  comply, 
and  an  arrangement  (with  prelude)  of  "God  save  the 
Queen  "  again  exhibited  the  peculiar  qualities  we 
have  already  mentioned.  That  a  great  many  will  go 
to  hear  Mr.  Ole  Bull,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  that  he 
will  retain  a  permanent  hold  upon  a  London  public 
we  question.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  more 
healthy  taste  has  been  engendered.  Certain  it  is  that 
those  who  go  week  after  week  to  hear  the  quartets 
and  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  will  not  care  to 
listen  a  second  time  to  playing  which,  sacrificing 
everything  intellectual  to  the  mere  trickery  of  exe- 
cution, can  never  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  art. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts.  —  The  musical 
public  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  for  making  them  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  compositions,  which  are  not  only  "ca- 
viare to  the  general,"  but,  in  many  instances,  un- 
known even  to  musicians  ;  except  the  few  whose  op- 
portunities and  research  are  quite  quite  exceptional. 
It  was  a  good  thought  to  give  Mendelssohn's  Ottet 
and  Spohr's  double  qnartette  in  E  minor,  both  on 
the  same  might,  as  it  afl^orded  an  occasion  to  contrast 
works,  equally  great  in  their  way,  althongh  utterly 
opposed  in  character.  Both  produced  a  marked  im- 
pression, and  as  the  players  in  each  instance  were 
MM.  Vieuxtemps,  Ries,  Wiener,  Watson,  Sehrueurs, 
Welib,  Paque  and  Piatti,  the  execution  left  nothing 
to  he  desired.  The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  one 
of  the  early  sonatas  of  Beethoven's  Op.  26,  in  A  flat, 
for  pianoforte  alone,  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle' 
(from  memory)  with  all  the  correctness  and  refine- 
ment for  which  he  is  famous.  This  being  the  most 
universally  familiar  of  all  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
needs  no  description.  Andante  con  variazioni  and 
the  Marcia  funehre  aiiUa  morte  d'lin  Eroe.  appeared  to 
make  the  most  impression  ;  but  the  whole  work  was 
so  well  received  as  to  induce  us  to  hope  that  we  may 
hear  it  repeated.  The  sonata  of  the  26th  was  com- 
posed about  the  year  1801,  when  the  success  of  a 
funeral  march  in  Paer's  Achilles,  of  which  every  one 
was  talking,  prompted  Beethoven  to  show  what  he 
could  do  in  the  same  style  ;  hence  the  Marcia  funehre 
(the  .3d  movement),  than  which  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  solemn  and  impressive.  M. 
Vieuxtemps'  own  admirable  and  interesting  sonata 
in  B  flat,  for  viola  and  pianoforte,  was  given  for  the 
second  time,  and  although  the  latter  instrument  plays 
but  a  subordinate  part,  it  being  rather  a  a  solo  for 
tenor  with  .accompaniment,  the  excellent  taste  of  Mr. 
Charles  HalM  added  materially  to  magnificent  play- 
ing of  M  Vieuxtemps,  who  is'  as  eminent  a  master 
of  the  viola  as  of  the  violin.  The  vocal  pieces  were 
confined  to  two  :  Mozart's  "  0  cara  imacine,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Garland,"  both  rendered  with  ad- 
mirable expression,  intelligence  and  neatness,  bv  Mr. 
Tennant,  who  is  fast  (and  deservedly),  rising  iii  pub- 
lic estimation. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — Beethoven's  Mass 
in  n,  was  given  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  before  an 
audience  which  tilled  every  part  of  Exeter  Hall.  A 
work  which  occupied  the  illustrious  musician  more 
than  three  years  in  composing,  and  takes  but  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  its  performance,  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  masterpiece  ;  and  being  quite  exception.a- 
al,  in  style  and  chai-acter,  if  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood at  first  hearing,  the  deficiency  must  be  attribut- 


ed rather  to  the  want  of  pretension  on  the  part  of  the 
auditors,  than  to  any  shortcoming  of  one  who  was 
unquestionably  the  most  intellectual  and  profound 
musician  of  his  age.  How  long  is  it  since  the  last 
pianoforte  sonatas  of  Beethoven  wsre  declared  to  be 
incomprehensible, — wild  emanations  of  a  disturbed 
mind, — written  when  the  composer  had  lost  his  hear- 
ing, and  could  not  judge  of  the  effect  ?  Were  not 
the  same  remarks  applied  to  his  later  quartettes,  and 
yet  these  are  now  not  only  understood  but  familiar- 
ized to  the  public  and  appreciated  by  large  audiences 
each  week  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  If 
there  are  portions  of  the  Missa  solennis  that  may 
sound  strange  to  unaccustomed  ears,  let  us  be  sure 
that  whatever  Beethoven  did  was  with  a  purpose  ; 
and  as  the  work  was  written  when  he  was  in  unusual 
health  and  spirits,  and  was  not  finished  until  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half  after  the  occasion  for  which  it 
was  designed  (the  installation  of  Beethoven's  pupil, 
patron,  and  friend.  Cardinal  Archduke  Rudolph),  we 
may  conclude  that  further  acquaintance  with  the 
work  will  make  clear  that  which  may  at  first  appear 
obscure.  The  Mass  in  D  has  been  but  little  heard 
in  England.  At  the  festival  for  the  inauguration  of 
Beethoven's  monument  at  Bonn,  in  1845,  it  excited 
such  interest  that  its  production  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble bv  the  London  Philharmonic,  who  gave  it  short- 
ly after.  It  was  not  until  1 854,  however,  that  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  ventured  on  the  MIssa 
solennis;  nor  was  the  experiment  over  successful. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  a  vast  improve- 
ment was  exhibited.  The  music  taxed  both  singers 
and  players  to  the  utmost ;  and  if  the  realisation 
occasionally  fell  short  of  the  conception,  the  elabor- 
ate complications  of  the  work  must  be  remembered, 
and  the  credit  allowed  for  the  generally  admirable 
style  in  which  it  was  rendered  by  band  and  chorus. 
Mad.  Rndersdorflf  and  Sainton  Dolby,  with  Messrs. 
Sims  Reeves  and  Thomas,  were  the  soloists,  and  their 
very  arduous  duties  were  accomplished  with  the  most 
artistic  skill.  A  word  of  high  praise  must  be  given 
to  M.  Sainton  for  bis  masterly  performance  of  the 
violin  ohhllijato  to  the  "Benedictus."  As  the  Mass  is 
to  be  repeated  at  the  next  concert  of  the  Society,  we 
may  recur  to  the  subject. 

Exeter  Hall. — On  Wednesday  evening  Herr 
Molique's  oratorio  of  Abraham  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  London  at  a  grand  concert  given  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  with 
all  the  success  to  which  its  great  merits  so  justly  en- 
title it.  When  this  admirable  work  was  produced 
last  year  at  the  Norwich  Festival  we  gave  a  full  an- 
alysis of  it,  and  can  add  nothing  now  to  the  praise 
then  bestowed,  unless  it  be  the  statement  that  a  fresh 
audition  served  to  confirm  us  in  the  highly  favorable 
opinion  already  expressed.  Herr  Molique,  on  the 
occasion  under  notice,  was  assisted  by  Mad.  Lem- 
mens-Sberrineton,  Mild.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Sant- 
ley,  Mr.  Willbye  Cooper,  Mr.  Wallworth  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  ;  a  band  of  first-rate  efficiency,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  our  ablest  orchestral  performers,  and  a 
chorus  selected  from  the  best  choirs,  whether  ama- 
teur or  professional,  which  the  metropolis  can  boast. 
Thus  Herr  Molique's  oratorio  "was  afforded  the  best 
possible  chance  of  being  understood  and  felt  by  the 
London  public,  and  the  general  result,  so  frequent 
was  the  applause,  so  numerous  were  the  encores, 
must  havecompletely  realised  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  elevated  admirers  of  the  eminent  German  com- 
poser. The  fine  march  in  E  flat  was  enthusiastically 
remanded  ;  and  similarly  honored  were  the  chastely 
harmonised  and  beautiful  trio  "Let  all  those  rejoice," 
sung  with  perfect  precision  and  expression  by  Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mr.  Wallworth,  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  ;  the  touching  air  "  Hear  my  prayer," 
most  sympathetically  rendered  by  Mad.  Lemmens- 
Sberrington  ;  and  the  song  "  Pour  out  thy  heart  be- 
fore the  Lord,  given  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  with  all  the 
fervor  and  masterly  skill  by  which  his  singing  is  al- 
ways distinguished.  Mr.  Stanley's  powers  were 
most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  heroic  war-song, 
"  Arise,  and  let  us  go  by  night,"  and  the  deeply 
pathetic  air.  "  The  jov  of  my  heart  is  ceased."  Mr. 
Wilbye  Cooper  and  Mr.  Wallworth  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  parts  entrusted  to  them,  and  Mad.  Sainton 
Dolby  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation  she  has 
long  enjoved,hy  her  inimitable  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal contralto  music.  The  band  and  chorus  were 
highly  satisfactory  throughout,  under  the  guidance  of 
Herr  Molique,  who  conducted  his  own  work  with  the 
skill  and  tact  of  a  consummate  master.  In  short, 
Abraham  was  thoroughly  successful,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  shortly  repeated  in  London,  either  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  or  some  other  great  musical  socie- 
ty capalde  of  doing  it  justice.  The  hall  was  crowd- 
ed in  every  part,  and  judging  from  the  high  prices 
paid  for  admission,  the  pecuniary  result  must  have 
proved  very  beneficial  to  the  excellent  institution  in 
behalf   of  which  the  concert  was  given. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniinent. 

Once  more  with  thee.     Song.  F.  Woofcot.  25 

A  melodious  song,  well  justifying  the  reputation  of 
the  author  of  "  Bell  Brandon." 

Rose  of  Hazeldean.     Song.  J.  W.  Cherry.  25 

Cherry  has  given  to  the  singing  dilettanti  a  host  of 
light  graceful  ballads,  which,  if  not  destined  to  live 
down  to  the  next  generation,  are  among  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  and  will  always  be  heard  with 
pleasure.    This  ballad  is  of  Just  this  class. 

When  a  lover  kneels.     (Vien  un  giovin.) 

"  Der  FreischiUz."  35 

A  new  and  carefully  corrected  copy  of  this  playful 
air  of  Annabel,  with  the  Italian  words  added. 

I'm  not  such  an  ugly  man.     Comic  Song. 

J,  Herbert.  25 

Most  of  our  comic  singers  could  make  a  capital 
thing  out  of  this  song.    Let  them  try  it. 

Where  the  warbling  waters  flow.  Duet.  Guitar 
accompaniment.  Curiiss.  25 

Salut  a  la  France.     Guitar  accompaniment.     "     25 

O  haste  crimson  morning.    Duet.     "  "      25 

Vocal  gems,  long  familiar  to  the  musical  public, 
now  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  to  the  Guitarist. 

Woodland  Belle.  E.  Ckapin.  25 

An  easy  little  song,  written  lu  a  popular  vein. 

Instrumental  Music. 

The  Music  of  the  Union.     Medley  on  National 

Airs.  C.  Grobe.  50 

Comprising  the  melodies  of  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, Hail  Columbia,  The  Red,  White  and  Blue,  Wash- 
ington's March  and  Yankee  Doodle,  arranged  effect- 
ivelyi  yet  not  too  difficult.  As  these  airs  have  never 
before  been  put  together  into  such  compact  and  prac- 
tical shape,  the  demand  will  be  very  large. 

Belmont  Polka.  E.  D.  Ingraham.  25 

Pleasing,  and  rather  easy, 
Woonsocket  Quickstep.  Handel  Pond.  25 

A  very  pleasing  composition,  by  the  author  of  vari- 
ous popular  marches. 

Books. 

Johnson's  Harmony.  Practical  Instructions 
in  Harmony,  upon  the  Pestalozzian,  or  Induc- 
tive System  ;  teaching  Musical  Composition 
and  the  Art  of  Extemporizing  Interludes  and 
Voluntaries.     By  A.  N.  Johnson.  1,00 

This  work  is  designed  for  the  class  of  persons  desig- 
nated in  the  language  of  music  teachers  as  "new 
beginners."  It  imparts  a  knowledge  of  Harmony, 
by  exercises  which  the  student  is  to  write;  or,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  progressive  series  of  problems  which  the 
student  must  solve.  The  utmost  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage has  been  used  in  the  explanations,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  guard  against  misapprehension, 
even  on  the  part  of  an  undisciplined  mind. 


Music  bt  SIail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expenpe  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving*  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Rooks  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Cheve's  System  of  Musical  Instruction. 

New  York,  Apkii,  1861. 

This  system  is  due  to  the  conjoined  labors  of 
Galin,  Paris,  and  Cheve  of  France,  who  elabora- 
ted the  crude  ideas  suggested  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  upon  the  subject  of  musical  notation, 
and  have  brought  the  system  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection :  in  the  country  where  it  originated 
it  is  known  as  the  "  Galin-Paris-Cheve  "  sys- 
tem. By  its  means,  music  is  easily,  thoroughly, 
and  rapidly  acquired,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, and  the  voice  and  ear  developed,  even 
when  these  organs  seem  almost  entirely  wanting; 
large  masses  of  people  are  taught  in  a  very  brief 
period  of  time  to  sing  the  most  difficult  music  at 
sight,  to  sing  well,  to  write  from  ear,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  science  perfectly.  It  also  facilitates 
instrumentation,  as  the  development  of  ear  and 
voice,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  and  of  Thorough  Bass,  is  the  only 
rational  preparation  to  thorough  execution  on  any 
instrument.  A  superior  execution  is  speedily  at- 
tained, because  the  mind  and  ear  being  educated 
by  the  vocal  and  theoretical  course,  the  hand 
will  readily  obey  them ;  one  who  has  perfectly 
mastered  every  possible  effect  of  intonation  and 
time,  as  well  as  the  science,  will  have  but  little 
trouble  in  obtaining  almost  any  desired  effect  up- 
on the  instrument. 

There  is  no  other  system  which  can  accomplish 
such  results ;  other  prevailing  methods  can  no 
more  compete  with  this,  than  can  the  old-fash- 
ioned stage  with  the  railway.  On  this  point, 
fourteen  professors  of  music  in  the  Government 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  Mon- 
sieur Cheve,  said ;  "  We  would  not  venture  to 
bring  in  competition  with  your  pupils  of  six 
months,  the  best  part  of  those  of  ours  who  have 
had  two  years  of  severe  schooling  in  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  means  by  which  pupils  can  be  enabled 
to  attack  every  difficulty  of  intonation  and  time 
in  your  method  are  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
that  has  existed  to  this  day." 

It  is  admirably  adapted  for  teaching  in  classes, 
giving  rapid  and  positive  results ;  it  is  also  emi- 
nently adapted  for  the  training  of  Choral  and 
other  Musical  societies.  A  large  society,  called 
the  "  Galin-Paris-Chevd-Society "  has  been 
founded  in  Paris,  which  stands  in  high  repute. 
It  was  called  out  on  the  occcasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  England  to  Napoleon,  and  is  the 
only  Choral  Society  ever  called  on  by  the  Empe- 
ror on  grand  occasions.  It  underwent  a  severe 
test,  and  most  thoroughly  vindicated  the  merits 
of  Cheve's  system  on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  of 
skill  between  the  new  system  and  any  others 
which  might  venture  to  compete  with  it,  proposed 
by  a  jury  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  eminent 
composers  and  professors  resident  at  Paris,  com- 
prising, among  others,  Meyerbeer,  Felicien  Da- 
vid, Emile  Prudent,  Vieuxtemps,  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  A.  Elwart,  Lefebure  Wely,  and  others, 
with  Hector  Berlioz  as  President.  The  pro- 
gramme, sent  to  all  the  societies  of  France,  was 


found  so  difficult  that  none  other  dared  attempt 
it,  and  on  the  day  appointed  no  other  society  ap- 
peared to  undertake  the  task. 

The  following  account,  translated  from  "  Le 
Souvenir  "  of  June  28,  1858,  is  worthy  an  atten- 
tive perusal : 

"We  witnessed,    on  the   I2th  inst.,  a  "trial  of 
skill "  which  took  place  at   St.  Cecilia's  Hall  under 
the  presidency  of  Monsieur  Henri  R^ber,  assisted  by 
the  elite  of  our  artists  and  composers.     A  gold  med- 
al, tendered  by  Monsieur  Cheve,  was  the  prize  to  be 
offered  to  the  Choral   Society  who    might  fulfil  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  programme.     These  con- 
ditious,  we  must  confess,   were  so  difficult  to  fulfil 
with  equal  success,  that  we  were  not  surprised  when, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Jury,  of  which  we  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  the   Secretary,  Monsieur  Ta- 
jan  Roge,  made  known  to  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  programme  had  been  sent  to  all  the  singing  soci- 
nties  of  France,  not  one  had  responded  to  the  appeal. 
"  On  the  day  of  the  trial,  200  of  Monsieur  Cheve's 
pupils,  stood  alone  on  the  field  in  the  presence  of 
1500  spectators,  comprising  the  ilite  of  musical  ama- 
teurs.    In  this  emergency  it  was  unanimously  voted 
by  the  jury  that  the  Galin-Paris-Chev^  Society,  there 
present,  should  go  through  the  programme  proposed 
by  themselves,  to  which  they  immediately  proceeded. 
"  First,  a  Kyrie  of  Lesueur  was  admirably  sung  ; 
after  which,   a  chorus,  drawn  by  lots,  by  the  jury, 
among  twelve,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Society  twenty- 
four  hours  only  before  the  time  of  the  performance. 
This  chorus  was   so  beautifully  rendered  that  it  was 
vehemently  encored.     Then  came  a  fugue   in   four 
parts,  drawn  also   by  lots  among  others,  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion  to  be  read  at  sight.     This 
was  a  solemn  moment,  and  the  two  hundred  perfor- 
mers, who  read  off  this  piece  with  an  ensemble  truly 
extraordinary,  produced  such  a  sensation  on  the  au- 
dience that  the  hall  rang  again  with  the  applause  and 
the  encores,  in  which   the  jury  joined  lustily.     Next, 
the  charming  chorus  and  the  "  Prayer  "  in  "  Count 
Ory,"   of  Rossini,   were   most  brilliantly   executed. 
Then  came  the  musical  dictation,  one   of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  system,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits   it  confers  on  its  disciples.     How  many 
artists  would  wish  to  be  enabled  to  write  under  their 
own  dictation  a  melody  of  such  difficulty  as  this  one 
of  Professor  Schloesser's,  composed  by  him  expressly 
for  the  occasion  !     Professor  Schloesser's  Solfeggio, 
dictated  by  Monsieur  Cheve,  was  written  down,  then 
translated  into  all  the  different  clefs   and  keys  by  the 
performers,  and  then  sung  by  them.     After  this  truly 
remarkable  feat,  the  concert  terminated  with  the  cho- 
rus of  "the  Reapers  "  and  "  the  Storm,"  from  EI- 
wart's  Symphony  of  "Ruth  and  Boaz."     These  two 
pieces,  which  contain  eight  real  parts,  and  offer  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  were  followed  by  tremendous 
applause  from  the  whole  room  and  jury  together. 

"  The  decision  of  the  jury  relative  to  the  prize  to 
be  awarded,  was  unanimous  with  that  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  not  Monsieur  Cheve's  fault  if  no  com- 
petitors had  come  to  dispute  the  medal  with  him.  His 
pupils  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
gramme with  honesty,  cleverness,  and  skill.  The 
jury,  twenty-four  in  number,  awarded  the  medal. 
"  All  the  pieces  ivere  sung  without  any  instrument" 

The  system  has  withstood  the  severest  test  of 
criticism  and  experiment  in  France  and  through- 


out Europe,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  has 
won  there  an  unbounded  popularity,  vanquishing 
both  routine  and  prejudice;  it  has  at  last  super- 
seded the  old  system  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris. 

An  interesting  and  highly  successful  experi- 
ment was  made  at  Lyons,  France  in  1842-4.3,  by 
Mons.  Cheve  upon  some  soldiers  of  the  Military 
Gymnasium  of  that  city,  a  brief  account  of 
which  we  condense  from  the  official  report. 
"  Lieut.  General  Baron  de  Lascours  commanding 
the  7th  division,  confided  150  soldiers  to  the  pro- 
fessor, by  whom  they  were  accepted  without  re- 
gard to  their  respective  ages,  capacity,  or  talent 
for  music,  and,  on  the  1st.  October,  1842,  the 
first  lesson  took  place.  The  men,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, began  the  course  very  reluctantly,  and, 
only  to  obey  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  the  Professor,  wishing  to  classify  the 
voices,  made  each  man  sing  separately.  The  re- 
sult would  have  been  discouraging  to  most  teach- 
ers. More  than  three-quarters  of  the  men  were 
not  able  to  sing  the  scale.  Twelve  declared 
most  positively  that  they  would  not  open  their 
mouths.  These  were  immediately  dismissed. 
The  rest,  that  is  138  men,  were  kept,  notwith- 
standing the  complete  absence  of  musical  talent 
of  the  greater  part,  many  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  tone  from  another.  Many  confessed 
that  they  had  not  sung  a  note  since  the  course 
had  begun,  but  promised  that  in  future  they 
would  take  part  in  all  the  exercises. 

"  The  number  of  lessons  were  five  a  week.  No 
practice  was  required  between  the  lessons.  It 
must  be  observed  that  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, April  and  May,  there  were  several  weeks' 
interruption  on  account  of  service. 

"  In  December,  Lieutenant-General  de  Las- 
cours, accompanied  by  many  of  his  friends, 
came  to  a  lesson.  The  "visitors  were  much 
struck  with  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
They  had  acquired  wonderful  proficiency  in  into- 
nation and  time,  read  easily  all  the  different 
clefs  and  keys,  and  sang  part  music  at  sight,  with- 
out any  instrument  to  guide  them  —  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  system  being  that  no  instru- 
ment is  ever  used  in  teaching. 

"On  the  25th  of  April,  1843,  seven  months  after 
the  opening  of  the  course,  the  General  and  other 
officers  with  Madame  Lascours  and  many  ladies, 
and  in  fact  all  the  notabilities  of  the  city  received 
an  invitation  from  the   class.     The  programme 
was  as  follows:  1.  A   Quartette  by   Webbe.     2- 
A  Languedocian  air  for  three  voices,  by  Des  Rues. 
3.  A  trio  from  the  opera  of  "  CEdipe  A.  Colonne,'' 
by  Sacchini.     4.  Reading  at  sight  every  kind  of 
interval,  major  or  minor.     5.  Reading  at  sight 
upon   all   the   clefs.     6.  Two   canons  for   three 
voices,  by  Silher.     7.  A  quartette  from  the  "  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,"  by  Mozart.     8.  The  quartette 
in  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  by  Gluck.     9.  A  trio 
from  the  "  Magic  Rose,"  by  iJerton.     10.  Finding 
the  tonic  on  all  the  clefs  and  keys.     11.  Writing 
from  ear.     12.  Reading   (at  first   sight)    a   trio 
from  the  "Magic   Flute,"  by  Muzart.     13.  An 
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"  Ave  Maria  "  for  three  voices,  by  Choron.  1 4. 
"  The  Gondolier,"  a  canon  in  three  parts,  by  Des 
Rues.  15.  A  Quartette  from  the  "  Magic  Flute," 
by  Mozart.  16.  A  chorus  from  the  opera  "  Tan- 
credi,"  by  Rossini.  1 7.  The  prayer  in  the  opera 
of  "  Joseph,"  by  Mehul. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  audience.  The  surprising  accuracy 
with  which  the  men,  one  and  all,  sang  at  sight  the 
most  difficult  intonations  in  the  major  and  minor 
modes,  the  facility  with  which  they  read  all  the 
clefs  and  keys,  the  readiness  and  exactness  with 
which  they  all,  witho'ut  any  exception,  wrote 
down  tones  vocalized  to  them,  struck  all  present 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  and  fully  convinced 
them  that  the  means  employed  by  Mons.  Cheve 
are  infallible  in  their  results,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
they  are  used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  population,  the  foolish  prejudice  that 
some  people  cannot  sing  will  be  done  away  with 
forever." 

Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  operatives  in  Paris 
have  studied  under  this  system,  and  its  patrons 
include  the  Emperor  and  Aristocracy,  the  Poly- 
technic, the  Normal  and  the  Preparatory  schools. 
We  translate  the  following  notice  bearing  upon 
this  point,  from  "  La  Presse"  of  Dec.  30,  1860  : 
'•  To-day  at  one  o'clock,  the  Galin-Paris-Cheve 
Society  will  give  their  second  musical  entertain- 
ment in  the  hall  of  the  Cirque-Napoleon.  More 
than  four  thousand  invitations  have  been  given 
out  by  the  committee,  which  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  Count  de  Morny,  President ;  Rossini  and 
the  Prince  Poniatowski,  Vice-Presidents ;  Felicien 
David,  Lefebure-Wdly,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  organist  at  La  Madeleine,  and  a  number  of 
other  equally  distinguished  musicians  ;  with  Er- 
nest Lepine  as  Secretary.  Many  personages  of 
the  highest  rank  will  by  their  presence  enhance 
the  eclat  of  this  artistic  ySte."  The  names  of  this 
committee  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system  and  of  the  esteem  in  which 
this  Society  is  held  in  Paris.  Nor  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  confined  entirely  to  France,  but  it  is 
taught  in  the  principal  cities  of  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  many  parts  of  Germany.  It  was  lately 
introduced  into  Russia,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander. 

In  America  it  is  comparatively  little  known  as 
yet,  and  we  have  but  one  representative  of  the 
system  among  us,  but  many  advanced  and  intelli- 
gent minds  have  scrupulously  examined  into  its 
merits  and  given  in  their  adhesion  ;  among  these 
might  be  mentioned  Mr.  Henry  C.  Watson, 
Editor  of  "  Frank  Leslie,"  who  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"  New  York,  December  1,  1860. 

"  I  have  examined  the  famous  system  taught  by 
Mons.  Cheve  in  Paris,  and  consider  it  eminently 
practical.  It  has  reduced  the  theory  of  music  to  a 
comprehensive  system,  which  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  pupils  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  many 
obscurities  and  incongruities  of  the  old  system,  both 
in  construction  and  nomenclature,  are  dispensed  with 
and  scientifie  arrangement  has  been  made  a  means  of 
simplifying  a  study  which  should  be  univeral,  but  of 
which  the  groping  of  pedants  hitherto,  by  surround- 
ing it  with  unnecessary  difficulties,  circumscribed  the 
knowledge  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 

"  Every  good  citizen  must  wish  this  system  to  sue 
ceed,  for  by  it  thousands  can  be  taught  to  enjoy  the 
rational  amusement  of  singing  in  concert  at  siyht, 
and  well ;  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it — ad- 
vantages which  no  other  system  of  class  teaching 


affords.  The  more  the  practice  of  music  prevails 
among  the  people,  the  more  domestic,  orderly,  and 
happy  the  people  will  become. 

"  The  certificates  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the 
teaching  by  this  system,  as  tested  in  Paris,  are  signed 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  composers  and  pro- 
fessors of  music  now  living.  A  system  which  has 
met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  such  men  as 
Wagner,  Hector  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Vieuxtemps, 
F.  David,  F.  Hiller,  Prudent,  Elwart,  &c.,  must  have 
in  it  the  elements  of  sterling  and  singular  excellence, 
which  should  recommend  its  adoption  by  the  com- 
munity at  large — a  consummation  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  art  and  of  social  improvement,  I  most  earn- 
estly and  sincerely  desire." 

Mr.  Henri  L.  Stuart,  of  New  York,  speaking 
of  the  effects  which  would  follow  its  introduction 
into  the  schools  and  among  the  people  of  this 
country,  says  :  "  The  young  would  become  intel- 
ligent critics  upon  the  pretensions  of  their  teach- 
ers ;  the  mature  would  be  improved  and  enlight- 
ened ;  professional  empiricism  would  give  place 
to  rational  and  scientific  instruction  ;  and  charla- 
tans in  music,  under  this  system,  would  be  as 
readily  exposed  as  in  any  other  branch  of  knowl- 
edge common  among  the  people,  such  as  reading 
or  spelling." 

Its  results,  if  once  fairly  introduced  here, 
would  be  so  much  greater  than  in  the  countries 
above-mentioned  —  owing  to  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  our  people,  their  progressive  tendencies 
and  the  wonderful  eagerness  with  which  they 
seize  upon  every  improvement  in  educational 
methods- — •  that  we  sincerely  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  our  countrymen  will  turn  their 
attention  in  this  direction,  and  think  less  of  the 
"  Almighty  Dollar,"  and  more  of  those  things 
which  are  less  perishable.  Amateur. 
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XVI. 

The  Opera  Comiqtjb  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  shall  close  the  series  of  contemporary  com- 
posers who  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalization 
upon  our  second  lyrique  stage  by  favor  of  the  public 
with  notices  of  Clapisson,  Thomas,  Grisar  and 
Masse.  Should  this  series  of  papers  attain  to  the 
honor  of  another  edition,  we  engage  to  give  in  it 
additional  notices  of  new  and  successful  candidates 
for  the  good  will  of  the  public. 

The  family  of  M.  Louis  Clapisson  was  originally 
from  Lyons,  and  not  from  Bordeaux  as  is  generally 
supposed.  His  grandfather  was  a  musical  iustru- 
ment  maker  at  that  city,  and  his  father  after  making 
the  Egyptian  campaign,  married  a  Swiss  woman  and 
settled  at  Naples  under  King  Joachim  Murat.  He 
had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  hornist,  Punto, 
and  was  appointed  first  hornist  at  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo ;  in  1775  he  took  the  same  position  in  the 
theatre  at  Bordeaux.  The  son  of  a  virtuoso  and  skil- 
ful composer,  the  boy  Louis,  who  was  born  at  Naples 
Sept.  16,  1809,  developed  very  rapidly  his  fine  and 
happy  musical  organization.  Continually  at  the 
theatre,  he  soon  became  familiar  with  the  master- 
pieces of  our  repertory  and  had  already  attained  a 
high  degree  of  skill  upon  the  violin  and  pianoforte, 
when  his  vocation  drew  him  to  Paris,  whither  he 
came  in  1829,  in  spite  of  his  father,  and  with  but 
fifty  francs  in  his  pocket  to  defray  all  his  expenses 
during  a  winter  of  extreme  rigor.  Strolling  along 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  the  young  Provincial  be- 
came hungry  and  entered  mechanically  the  restau- 
rant of  the  Bains  Chinois.  There  a  sumptuous 
breakfast  was  set  before  him  ;  green  peas  (in  winter), 
fine    wines,  the  best  of  everything — nothing    was 


wanting.  But  the  bill ;  away  went  more  than  half 
the  small  capital  of  the  poor  musician,  who  had  not 
dreamed  of  such  a  termination  to  his  brealifast. 
Some  days  later,  after  he  had  payed  his  last  half 
franc  in  a  cafe',  the  future  member  of  the  Institute 
knew  no  longer  what  coarse  to  take,  when  by  chance 
— or  rather  providentially  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
small  street  advertising  placards.  One  of  them  noted 
a  place  for  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
Comte ;  he  applied  for  it  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  accepted ;  ho  then  confided  his  sad  position  to  the 
skillful  and  kindly  director,  who  hastened  to  give 
him  an  advance  payment  of  his  small  salary  to  re- 
lieve his  immediate  necessities.  He  afterwards 
studied  in  the  elder  Habeneck's  class  at  the  conser- 
vatory, joined  successively  the  orchestras  of  the 
Varie'tds  Gymnase,  and  the  Italian  opera,  and  finally 
entered  that  of  the  Grand  Opera,  as  a  second  violin, 
like  the  distinguished  Bcrton.  He  studied  composi- 
tion with  Eeicha  and  wrote  a  string  quartette  which 
was  executed  by  the  brothers  Tilmant,  was  praised 
by  Onslow  and  published  by  Frey.  Some  time  af- 
terwards Clapisson  composed  his  vocal  quartetts  and 
choruses  to  Vieux  Paris,  which  were  successfully  ex- 
ecuted at  the  conservatory.  In  1837,  Madame  Le- 
moine  published  the  first  "  Album  de  Louis  Clapis- 
son "  in  which  was  the  famous  Postilion  de  mam' 
Albou.  A  great  number  of  Melodies,  chansonettes, 
romances,  &c.,  made  the  name  of  the  young  author 
popular,  whose  productions  are  always  characterized 
by  the  elegance  of  the  vocal  part  and  tunes  of  har- 
mony as  correct  as  they  are  original. 

Aug.  24,  1838  the  young  master  produced  his  first 
work  at  the  Opera  Comique,  La  Figurante  ou  I' 
Amour  ei  la  Danse,  revealed  to  the  public  the  grace- 
ful talents  of  the  composer.  With  this  work  Clapis- 
son paid  his  compliments  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux, 
his  adopted  home  ;  it  was  a  just  tribute  of  remem- 
brance and  gratitude.  The  next  year,  he  composed 
for  Marie  La  Symphonie,  text  by  Saint  Georges.  In 
this  work  a  novel  and  permanent  effect  in  his  har- 
monies, produced  by  all  the  stringed  instruments  of 
the  orchestra  is  worthy  of  remark.  La  Perruche,  a 
piece  by  Dumanoir  and  Dupin,  gave  the  actor  Choi- 
let  and  the  composer  Clapisson,  opportunity  for  a 
new  and  well-earned  success.  After  Le  Pendu  and 
Frere  et  Man,  appeared  the  Code  Noir,  a  work  in 
3  acts,  greatly'appreciated  by  artists.  Les  Bergers 
Trumeau  preceded  Gibbg  la  Coriiemuse,  in  which 
Roger,  Bussine  and  Mile.  Delillo  were  applauded  to 
the  echo.  .Jeanne  la  Folle  and  les  Myslgres  d' 
Udolphe  had  not  all  the  success  desired.  But  La 
Promise,  which  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  preceded  la 
Fanchonnette  and  Margot,  established  definitively  the 
reputation  of  the  author,  who  was  now  judged  wor- 
thy of  a  chair  at  the  Academy.  The  instrumentation 
of  la  Promise  is  every  way  remarkable.  Clapisson 
has  gained  his  own  position  by  steady  and  laborious 
efforts  ;  he  will  encourage  none  in  the  composer's 
career  but  those,  who  are  really  worthy. 

Amboise  Thomas,  the  son  of  an  artist,  was  born 
at  Metz  in  Lorraine  Aug.  5,  1811,  and  began  at  a 
very  early  age  the  study  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte, 
delighting  parents  and  friends  by  playing  to  them 
little  airs  of  his  own  composition.  In  1828  he  came 
to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  conservatory. 
Endowed  with  an  extraordinary  musical  memory, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  old  works  in  the  re- 
pertory of  the  theatre,  the  young  Thomas  made 
rapid  progress,  studying  the  pianoforte  under  Kalk- 
brenner  and  Zimmermann  and  composition  under 
Dourlen,  Barbereau  and  Lesueur.  He  gained  the 
first  prize  for  the  pianoforte  in  1829,  the  Roman 
prize  in  1832.  During  the  tour  which  the  latter  prize 
enabled  him  to  make  he  learned  to  appreciate  the 
Italian  school  thoroughly  in  its  melodic  and  vocal 
excellence.  While  fully  recognizing  its  viciou?  abuses 
mere  formulas  and  its  frequent  commonplaces,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  true  traditions  of  the  art  of 
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singing  come  from  Italy ;  that  it  is  tlio  land  where 
one  meets  most  frequently  beautifully  full  and  sonor- 
ous voices  thanks  to  the  influence  of  that  warm  and 
generous  climate.  At  Vienna  Thomas  found  a  live- 
ly class  of  German  composers,  who  willingly  ad- 
mitted the  Italian  stylo  into  their  works  to  a  certain 
extent,  leaving  to  their  compatriots  in  the  North  the 
cold  expression  of  an  obscure  germanism. 

After  three  years  of  travel,  Thomas  returned  to 
Paris,  the  place  above  all  others,  of  tlie  purest  dra- 
matic taste  (1).  In  1837  he  brought  out  la  Double 
Echdle,  his  first  work  for  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
one  generally  appreciated.  At  that  time  he  publish- 
ed a  quartette,  a  quintette,  trios  and  other  chamber 
music,  with  or  without  the  pianoforte  ;  these  various 
works  prove  both  his  talent  as  a  pianist  and  the 
thoroughness  of  his  studies  in  composition.  Aban- 
doning instrumental  music  for  the  theatre,  ho  gave 
in  order  le  Perruquier  de  la  Regence,  in  3  acts  by 
Challot,  Le  Panier  Fleuri,  a  piece  reproduced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  and  Mina,  in  which  Mile.  Darcier 
and  Roger  contested  for  victory  as  actors  and 
singers. 

Thomas's  modesty  and  indisposition  to  intrigue 
withdrew  him  now  for  a  time  from  the  stage.  But 
in  1849  his  position  was  fixed  at  the  Opera  Comique 
by  the  success  of  the  Cald,  a  delicious  farcical  piece 
in  two  acts,  and  of  the  Songe,  a  fine  score  in  which 
color  and  style  are  perfectly  sustained.  Raymond,  a 
melodrama,  still  continually  upon  the  stage  in  Ger- 
many, and  La  Tonelli,  in  which  Madame  Ugalde  was 
captivating  for  her  fire  and  effective  performance, 
were  followed  by  Im  Cow  de  Celimene,  a  comedy 
rather  cold,  written  by  Madame  Miolan.  Psyche,  a 
work  exceedingly  touching  and  finely  played  by 
Mile.  Lefebvre  preceded  the  Carnaval  de  Venice 
destined  for  Mad.  Cabel.  The  eminent  merits  of 
Thomas's  woi'ks  led  to  his  appointment  as  assistant 
to  Halevy  in  the  Conservatory,  and  finallj'  to  fill  the 
place  of  Adam,  as  professor.  He  has  already  suc- 
ceeded Batton,  as  general  inspector  of  the  branch 
school  of  the  Conservatory. 

Many  ballets,  nmong  which  the  Gipsjj  had  a  real 
triuiriph,  a  solemn  Mass  de  Saint  Ceclle,  &c.,  prove 
the  flexibility  of  the  talents  of  M.  Thomas.  Having 
been  elected  in  1851,  successor  to  Spontini  in  the  In- 
stitute he  now  owes  us  a  pendant  to  la  V&stale ;  the 
amplitude  of  his  style,  the  richness  of  his  orchestra- 
tration,  his  great  knowledge  of  vocal  resources, 
whether  solo  or  in  chorus,  are  important  qualities, 
which  he  posseses  in  a  high  degree,  and  lead  us  to 
foretell  his  advent  upon  the  broad  stage  of  the  Grand 
Opera.  Should  he  find  a  subject  suited  to  his  noble 
powers,  the  list  of  grand  French  works  will  be  en- 
riched by  another  masterpiece.  As  this  goes  to  press 
we  are  happy  to  confirm  the  success  of  the  Roman 
d'  Elvire  a  new  comic  opera  by  him. 

Albert  Grisar,  born  at  Antwerp,  Dec.  26, 1808,  was 
destined  to  a  commercial  career  in  his  infancy  and 
sent  to  Liverpool  to  fit  himself  for  that  profession. 
But  his  tastes  did  not  coincide  with  the  designs  of 
his  parents.  Music  had  been  taught  him  as  a  part 
of  his  education — he  desired  to  make  it  the  business 
of  his  life.  He  therefore  stealthily  left  Liverpool  in 
July,  1830,  for  Paris  and  sought  the  counsels  of 
Reicha.  From  that  time  bookkeeping  gave  place  to 
harmony.  Meantime  revolution  broke  out  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  Gisar  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
still  continued  his  studies. 

A  simple  romance,  la  Folle,  laid  the  basis  of  his 
reputation  ;  its  melody,  was  so  expressive  and  origin- 
al in  form  as  to  become  the  fashion.  Le  Manage 
impossible,  a  comic  opera  played  at  Brussels  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  gained  the  young  composer  a  gift  of 
1,200  francs  to  aid  him  in  completing  his  musical 
education.  He  returned  to  Paris  and  published  a 
great  number  of  delicious  romances.  In  1836  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  composer  upon  the 
stage  of  the    Opera  Comique,  with  a  work  in  two 


acts  entitled  Sarah,  in  which  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  dramatic  force.  L'  An  Mil,  in  one  act  brought 
out  in  June,  1837,  had  perhaps  the  fault  of  being  too 
grand  a  subject  for  so  small  a  framework.  Then 
came  LMdi/  Melvil  and  the  Travestisements,  pieces  at 
first  played  at  the  theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  after 
which  Grisar  was  long  silent.  He  then  went  to 
Naples  to  gain  inspiration  in  the  native  land  of  buflTo 
music.  Upon  his  return  he  brought  with  him  I'Eau 
merveilleuse,  a  rich  subject  already  treated  by  Auber 
and  in  le  Philtre  and  I'Elisird'  Amore;"^^  then  wrote 
Gilles  ravisseur,  a  masterpiece  which  may  well  be 
placed  beside  the  Tableau  parlant  and  the  Rendezvous 
bourgeois.  His  farcical,  Bonsoir  Monsieur  Pantalon, 
has  continued  to  draw  out  peals  of  laughter,  now  rare 
in  the  theatre  ;  true,  the  text  was  marvellously  to  the 
composer's  purpose.  Les  Porclierons,  a  work  in  3 
acts,  was  greatly  applauded.  Nothing  is  fresher  than 
the  chorus  of  gardeners,  which  opens  tlie  first  act ; 
nothing  more  vigorous  than  the  bacchanal  scene  at 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  for  the  third.  Le  Carilloneur 
de  Bruges  and  les  Amours  du  Diable  were  less  for- 
tunate ;  yet  in  the  first  of  these,  the  beautiful  chorus 
upon  the  national  flag  and  in  the  second,  a  trio  of  the 
grandest  dramatic  effect  must  be  mentioned.  Le 
chien  du  Jardinier,  a  piece  in  the  vein  of  the  I' 
Epreuve  villageoise  of  Gretry,  marks  the  return  of 
Grisar  to  his  natural  style. 

We  will  close  this  rapid  notice  of  our  living  com- 
posers with  Victor  Masse,  the  only  one  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  has  as  yet  gained  a  position  in  the 
theatre.  Born  at  Lorient,  in  Brittany,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  as  a  fellow  pupil  of  Rachel  at 
Choron's  school.  After  the  suppression  of  that  use- 
ful establishment,  from  which  so  many  fine  musicians 
have  preceeded,  Mass^  entered  at  the  Conservatory, 
the  pianoforte  class  of  Zimraermaun.  He  studied 
harmony  with  Dourlen  and  the  higher  branches  of 
composition  with  Haldvy,  gaining  the  first  prize  of 
the  Institute  in  1844.  He  then  journeyed  to  Italy 
and  studied  profoundly,  whatever  that  classic  land  of 
art  possessed  of  wealth  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture 
and  music.  The  beauty  of  the  climate,  the  superior 
organization  of  its  inhabitants,  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  art  impregnated  the  happy  imagination  of  the 
young  artist.  He  is  possessed  of  great  sensibility 
and  understands  profoundly  all  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra ;  hence  Victor  Masse  has  an  immense  tal- 
ent as  a  colorist.  He  is  the  Diaz  *  of  music.  Har- 
mony, in  his  skillful  hands  becomes  a  pallet  from 
which  |he  draws  his  tints  and  shades.  His  orches- 
tration managed  understandingly  and  most  skillfully 
for  eflfect,  adds  to  the  magic  of  his  warm  and  pic- 
turesque style.  He  is  a  conscientious  artist,  one  who 
loves  his  work,  and  will  not  quit  a  phrase  until  he 
feels  it  impossible  to  improve  it.  He  may  deceive 
himself  at  times,  for  no  one  is  infallible  ;  but  at  least 
he  never  allows  a  work  to  leave  his  hands  until  he 
has  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  brilliant 
powers.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  an 
idea,  he  seeks  to  accompany  it  in  a  manner  conform- 
ing to  the  scene  to  which  it  belongs,  and  exercises 
his  wits  to  find  all  the  forms  in  which  it  may  be  clad, 
so  as  finally  to  gain  a  full  assurance,  that  it  could  not 
be  bstter  expressed.  In  this  manner  alone  can  assi- 
duous labor  cause  a  new  idea  to  produce  its  best 
fruits. 

Victor  Massd's  first  work  for  the  Opera  Comique, 
was  la  Chanteuse  voilge  in  one  act,  text  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Scribe,  and  was  brought  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 1850.  It  was  a  Spanish  subject  and  so  plastic 
as  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  genius.  Mile.  Le- 
febore,  who  was  then  in  all  the  splendor  of  her  fresh 
youthful  talent,  lent  the  fortunate  composer,  the  best 
efforts  of  her  marvellous  vocalization  and  her  grace- 
ful natural  acting.  Audran  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  in  the  character  of  the  painter  Velasquez,  and 
Bussine  made  a  fine  contrast  with  his  powerful  and 

*  Diaz  one  of  the  most  famous  living  Parisian  painters  in 
respect  to  color. 


sonorous  voice.  MassiJ's  instrumentation,  which  was 
perhaps  rather  redundant,  cleared  itself  in  Gah.Me, 
a  piece  in  two  acts  written  by  Michel  Carr(S  and  Jules 
Barbier.  The  poem  is  from  the  Greek  adapted  to 
our  epoch.  Pygmalion  gives  life  to  his  statue  but 
dissatisfied  with  the  faults  of  the  woman,  prays 
Venus  to  change  her  agai^  to  a  statue.  This  ter- 
mination, though  not  conforming  to  the  fable,  has 
furnished  the  musician  with  scenes,  new  and  varied, 
upon  which  to  employ  his  pencil.  The  choruses  be- 
hind the  scenes  are  of  an  exquisite  character;  the 
invocation  to  Venus  sung  by  Mile.  Wertheimber , 
produces  a  powerful  effect ;  the  air  of  Paresse,  so 
well  given  by  Mocker,  the  drinking  song,  a  little 
overdone,  perhaps  by  Madame  Ulgade  ;  the  part  per- 
formed by  Sainte-Foy,  and  as  well,  all  combined  to 
render  the  whole  a  complete  masterpiece. 

The  success  of  the  Noces  de  jeannette,  revealed  to  the 
public  Masse's  talents  in  rural  subjects.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  needle,  deliciously  sung  by  Mile. 
Miolan,  offered  a  happy  contrast  to  the  part  of 
Couderc,  the  actor,  who  is  the  very  type  of  the 
rustic ;  the  song  of  Margot  given  with  full  lungs, 
exhaled  the  true  country  odor.  Im  Fiancee  du 
Diable,  a  work  in  three  acts,  had  little  success ;  Miss 
Fauvette  hardly  more.  Les  Saisons,  from  its  descrip- 
tive character,  was  better  fitted  for  a  ballet  or  an  ora- 
torio than  for  the  stage.  La  Reine  Topaz  obtained  a 
success  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  Venetian  color 
abundantly  applied  upon  a  picture  of  large  dimen- 
sions, the  prodigious  vocal  agility  of  Mad.  Cavalho 
in  his  songs  of  I'Abeille  and  the  Cameval  of  Venice, 
the  beauty  of  the  costumes  and  decorations,  the  per- 
fect adaptation  of  Meillet,  Froment  and  Balanque  to 
their  parts,  all  these  were  elements  of  powerful  attrac- 
tion to  the  public. 

Les  chaises  a  porteurs  is  a  pretty  picture  in  the 
style  of  Boucher.  Victor  Masse  is  sometimes  a  little 
too  much  of  the  realist — never  to  forget  the  ideal  is 
the  true  source  of  perfection  to  the  artists. 


Joseph  Staudigl. 

Born  April  Uih,  1807.     Died  March  28th,  1861. 

Wijllersdorf,  in  Lower  Austria,  was  Staudigl's 
birthplace.      His   father,   one    of    the   imperial 
rangers,  wished  to  bring  him  up  as  a  gamekeeper, 
and,  in  after  life,  the  celebrated  singer  certainly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sportsman.     His   real 
vocation,  however,  soon  manifested  itself  under 
the  guidance  and  fostering   care  of   the   village 
schoolmaster  at   WoUersdorf.     In  1816,  the  boy 
went  to  Wiener  Neustadt,  where  he  was  placed 
under   the  chorus-master,    Herzog,    and    when 
his  treble  had   changed   into  a   powerful   bass, 
received,    as   a    novice,   into    the    Benedictine 
"  Stift  "  of    Molk,  the   prelate    at  the  head  of 
which   was  an  ardent   lover  of  music.      Stau- 
digl next  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and,  after  en- 
during  considerable   hardships,  obtained  an  en- 
gagement  as   chorister    in   the     Karnthnerthor 
Theatre.     It   was  here  that   the  manager,  Herr 
Diiport,   became   acquainted  with  him,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  principal  singers  being 
suddenly  taken  ill,  gave  him  the  part  of  Pietro 
in  Masaniello.     Staudigl  was  successful,  and  his 
artistic   career,  properly  so   speaking,  now  com- 
menced.    Not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  by 
most  incessant   industry  and   indefatigable  prac- 
tice, he  imparted  to  his  voice  that  evenness,  rich- 
ness, flexibility  and   power  of  endurance,  which 
everywhere  excited   admiration.      He   devoted, 
likewise,  although  not  until    in  after   years,  the 
greatest  attention  to  dramatic  expression.     He 
could  never,  it  is  true,  manage  to  get  rid  entirely 
of  the   Austrian   dialect,  or   divest  himself  of  a 
certain   negligence   inherent  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  but  his   performance   during  his  best 
period — that  is  to  say,  from  about  bis  thirtieth  to 
the  end  of  his  fortieth   year — were  eflbrts  of  the 
highest   rank,   being   mostly  insurpassable,  in  a 
purely   musical   sense,  and    distinguished,   as'  a 
whole,  for  their  agreeablejevenness  and  imposing 
certainty. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  after  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don that  his  talent  was  generally  appreciated  to 
the  full  extent  it  deserved.  The  admiration  en- 
tertained for  him  by  his  countrymen  received  an 
evident  impulse  from  the  applause  and  money 
he  gained  from  the  unmusical,  but  in  many  re- 
spects artistically  inclined,  and  artist  honoring 
capital  of  England.  He  remained  at  the  Karnth- 
nerthor  Theatre,  under  Ballochino,  till  1845 ;  he 
was  then  secured  for  the  new  operatic  enterprise 
in  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien  (under  Franz  Po- 
korny),  where  he  undertook  the  duties  of  a  sort 
of  upper  stage-manager,  and  sang  with  Jenny 
Lind,  in  the  remarkable  performances,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  lovers  of  music,  given  by 
that  lady. 

The  unsuccessful  result  of  Pokorny's  enter- 
prise, and  the  straits  of  his  former  comrades  at 
the  Kiirnthnerthor  Theatre,  during  the  crisis  of 
1848,  caused  Staudigl  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
his  earhest  triumphs.  He  was  appointed  stage- 
manager-in-chief  under  Holbein.  He  was  en- 
gaged with  Cornet  a  year  (1853—1854),  and 
then  dismissed,  because  his  voice  and,  still  more, 
his  memory  were  seriously  impaired,  but  he  was 
dismissed  in  a  manner  which,  although  not  unex- 
ampled in  the  Austrian  imperial  theatres,  could 
not  fail  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  artist  who 
had  been  so  generally  admired,  and  whose  merit 
had  been  proved,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  by 
such  admirable  performances.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  take  into  consideration  the  bitter  effect 
produced  by  criticism,  even  though  perfectly  jus- 
tified, when  it  tells  a  singer — as  it  is  bound  to  tell 
him — when  his  best  period  has  been  passed,  and 
the  moment  for  honourable  retirement  has  arriv- 
ed ;  if,  moreover,  we  take  into  consideration  pe- 
cuniary loses  (simultaneously  with  the  loss  of  his 
engagement),  a  shattered  constitution,  and  other 
causes  of  distress,  occurring  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  have  no  great  reason  for  immoderate  aston- 
ishment at  the  fact  of  Staudigl's  mind  becoming 
deranged  in  the  summer  of  1856. 

Staudigl's  last  new  part  was  that  of  Falstaff,  in 
Thomas's  Songe  d'une  Nuit  (TEle,  in  the  season 
1853-1854,  while  his  last  appearance  took  place 
on  the  18th  February,  1854,  as  Ruben  in  Au- 
ber's  Fits  Prodigue.  liis  last  new  oratorio  part 
was  that  of  Zacharias,  in  J.  Hager's  oratorio 
Johannes  der  Tdufer,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1855,  and  his  last  public  appearance  that  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1856,  at  the  Burg-Theatre,  as  St. 
Paul,  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  of  the  same 
name. 

Staudigl's  voice  was  one  ot  those  which  we 
may  call  beautiful  (schon),  without  running  any 
risk  of  being  accused  of  abuse  of  that  much- 
abused  term.  It  flowed  forth,  with  exactly  the 
amount  of  force  that  might  be  desired,  in  every 
portion  of  its  natural  compass;  hence  its  incom- 
parable correctness,  guided  by  the  finest  musical 
ear;  hence  the  irreproachable  gradation  of  tone  ; 
and  hence  the  power,  so  often  admired,  of  pre- 
serving clearness  of  ennunciation  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and,  at  the  same  time,  despite  the 
difierence  of  the  words,  of  invariably  command- 
ing a  degree  of  agreeable  loundness  and  fulness, 
frequently  quite  extraordinary,  and  always  satis- 
factory ;  and  hence  everything  constituting  the 
first  foundation  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. This  correct  intonation — which,  also,  is  a 
greatly  abused  and  misunderstood  term,  for  let 
the  reader  reflect,  for  a  single  moment,  how  few 
singers  can  at  once  pitch  their  voice  properly, 
without  the  help  of  an  aspiration,  and  a  hundred 
other  objectionable  means — this  correct  intona- 
tion, we  repeat,  enabled  Staudigl  to  pass,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  any  sudden  break,  from  great 
vigour  to  gentleness  of  tone,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  develop  to  a  certain  degree,  the  flexibility  of 
his  voice — a  flexibility  usually  known,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  bravura. 
Rossini's  runs  and  roulades  were,  perhaps,  some- 
what out  of  Staudigl's  line,  but  the  bravura  of 
the  German,  as  well  as  of  the  French  style — of 
Handel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Boieldieu  on 
the  other — not  forgetting  the  magnificent  shake, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  both  these 
schools,  found  in  Staudigl  a  perfect  master.  We 
may,   therefore,  safely  affirm  that  flexibility  of 


voice  cultivated  to  such  a  pitch,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  quality,  a  flexibility  in  which  most 
basso  singers  ai-e  totally  deficient,  was  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  comprehensive  round  of  parts  it 
fell  to  Staudigl's  lot  to  undertake. 

To  excellence  of  intonation,  light  and  shade, 
strength,  softness,  and  flexibility,  were  added  a 
most  happy,  natural,  and  unconstrained  connec- 
tion of  the  registers,  and  a  power  acquired  by 
incessant  and  systematic  application,  of  drawing 
breath  only  at  long  intervals  (langer  Athem) — 
all  tending  to  increase  the  natural  value  of  so 
rare  a  voice.  The  pleasing  impression  produced 
by  its  peculiarly  agreeable  and  harmonic  sound, 
flowing,  we  might  almost  say,  from  the  singer's 
very  soul,  cannot  be  recalled  by  words,  or  satis- 
factorily described ;  and,  when  we  speak  of  its 
melting  and  metallic  character,  of  its  softness  and 
richness,  of  its  evenness  and  certainty,  we  are 
giving  only  an  approximate  idea  of  something 
which  a  person  must  himself  have  heard  to  ap- 
preciate properly. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  an  artis- 
tic education  is  commenced,  we  are  instantly 
struck  by  the  absurd  and  defective  plan  usually 
pursued.  Yet  this  fact  is  taken  too  little  into 
consideration.  People  reproach  artists  with  hav- 
ing learnt  little  or  nothing,  forgetting  that  no- 
thing has  been  done  even  now,  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  for  learning  anything.  For  instance, 
can  the  incipient  actor  find  a  school  for  dramatic, 
rhetorical  and  mimetic  instruction,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  hope  to  mature  and  develope  his 
natural  gifts  ?  But  the  incipient  singer  is  still 
worse  off.  Though  the  actor  does  not  find  a 
school,  he  finds  particular  models  which  he  can 
follow,  and  certain  theatres  in  full  activity ,where, 
under  a  simultaneous  course  of  diligent  self- 
study,  and  the  healthy  influence  of  others  he 
may  work  himself  in,  and  rise  to  high  artistic  ex- 
cellence. The  instrumentalist,  again,  finds  in  his 
conservatories,  however  one-sided  and  limited 
their  field  of  action  may  be,  in  addition  to  the 
requisite  elementary  instruction,  a  starting-point 
for  further  artistic  development.  In  this  case, 
also,  we  have  to  do  only  with  exclusively  musical 
qualities  and  acquirements.  How  different,  and 
how  much  more  difficult,  is  the  position  of  the 
operatic  singer!  How  much  is  expected  from 
him !  He  must  have  enjoyed  a  musical  educa- 
tion, just  like  the  instrumentalist ;  but  he  must 
develope,  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  the  tone, 
strength,  evenness,  and  flexibility  of  his  voice,  and, 
by  continuous  and  careful  application,  keep  up 
all  these  qualities  at  their  proper  height,  a  task 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  accomplish  with  the 
human  voice  than  with  an  instrument  :*  he  must 
acquire  a  natural,  healthful,  and  noble  style  ;  he 
must  obey  the  rules  of  musical  intonation  as 
strictly  as  the  instrumentalist,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  giving 
the  words  correctly,  both  in  a  declamatory  and 
colloquial  sense  ;  in  addition  to  his  musical  quali- 
fication, he  must,  the  moment  he  goes  on  the 
stage,  make  himself  master  of  those  external  aids 
— such  as  walking,  standing,  and  regulating  his 
features  and  demeanor — which  alone  are  found 
quite  sufficient  to  tax  the  powers  of  the  actor ; 
he  must,  finally,  combine  with  musical  concep- 
tion and  working  out  of  his  part,  the  dramatic 
treatment,  which  is  all  that  the  actor  has  to  con- 
sider, and  create  out  of  all  this  a  complete  artis- 
tic whole.  He  must  become  a  good  actor,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  good  musician.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  enumerate  such  demands  as  these,  to 
see  at  once  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  them,  if 
only  approximatively. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
singer  has  to  overcome,  should  teach  us  not  to  be 
immoderate  in'our  demands  upon  him,  and,  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  though  in- 
variably advocating  ideal  excellence,  which  the 
critic  cannot  entirely  avoiding  doing,  not  to  lose 
sight  of    the   peculiarities    distinguishing    each 

*  An  instrument  is  ready  to  our  hand,  while  well-defined 
and  universally  valid  rules  teaoh  us  how  to  use  it.  Now, 
althoui^h  in  cuUivatinp;3  the  voice,  we  pre-suppose  certain 
general  rules,  much  of  the  practical  treatment  depends  on 
the_  disposition  of  each  individual,  and  the  state  he  liappens  to 
be  in.  The  voice  itself  is  subjected  to  the  varying  influence 
of  the  body  and  mind  ;  it  is  not  a  lifeless  thing  ou  which  we 
must  foster,  tend,  watch,  etc. 


separate  branch  of  art.  The  singer  ought  to  have 
in  him  something  of  the  actor,  a  something  which 
he  should  endeavor  to  develope  ;  but  he  must 
not  become  an  actor,  if  he  would  not  entirely 
ruin  the  singer.  Staudigl  was  more  especially 
an  accomj)lished  singer,  and,  although  the  histri- 
onic part  of  his  performances  was  open  to  many 
objections,  the  general  impression  of  those  per- 
formances was  an  especially  satisfactory  one,  and 
not  only  the  musical,  but  also  the  musically- 
dramatic  effect,  was  indisputably  artistic.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  this  stateof  things,  by  no  means 
infrequent  with  operatic  artists,  is  to  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a  specification  of  the  various  good 
qualities  and  defects  which  are  mixed  up  in  such 
individuals 


Louis  Niedermeyer. 

The  tomb  has  ag.iin  opened  for  one  of  our  contem- 
porarj'  celebrities.  Louis  Miedermeyer  departed  this 
life  at  Paris,  on  the  I4th  inst.  in  Ids  fifty-ninth  year. 
Born  on  the  27th  April,  1802,  at  Nyon,  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  situate  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  Niedermeyer  was  descended,  throngh 
his  mother,  from  a  Protestant  family,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father,  a  native  of  Wnrzhnrg, 
had  settled  and  married  in  Switzerland.  Being  him- 
self endowed  with  great  musical  talent,  he  was  the 
first  master  his  son  ever  had.  Louis  Niedermeyer, 
when  fifteen  years  old,  was  sent  by  his  parents  to 
Vienna,  where,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  he  received 
lessons  on  the  piano  from  Moscheles,  and  in  compo- 
sition from  Forster.  After  having  published,  in  the 
above  city,  some  of  his  first  esssays,  consisting  of 
pieces  for  the  piano,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
continued  the  study  of  counterpoint,  under  the  tuition 
of  Fioravanti,  master  of  the  Pontiflc.il  Chapel.  He 
next  went  to  Naples,  where  Zingarelli  undertook  to 
complete  his  musical  education.  It  was  during  his 
stay  in  Naples  that  the  young  artist  composed  his  first 
opera,  entitled  11  Reo  per  Amore,  and  produced  at  the 
Teatro  del  Fondo.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  1821  he  had  returned  to  Switzerland.  To 
this  epoch  belongs  one  of  the  most  charming  inspira- 
tions of  his  youth,  an  inspiration  subsequently 
destined  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  We 
allude  to  the  music  of  Le  Lac,  which  he  composed  to 
M.  de  Lamartine's  words,  and  in  which  the  musician 
proved  himself  as  much  a  dreamer  and  a  colorist  as 
the  poet.  In  the  following  yearhe  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  first  attracted  attention  by  several  sterling 
composidons  for  the  pi.ano,  and  afterwards,  thanks  to 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Kossini,  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  him  in  Naples,  was  enabled  to 
get  a  two-act  opera  accepted  at  the  The'atre  Italien. 
It  was  entitled  Casa  nel  Bosco,  the  hook  being  trans- 
lated from  the  comic  opera,  Une  Nuit  dans  la  Foret. 
This  work  was  performed  in  the  month  of  July  1828, 
but  despite  a  certain  melodic  charm  about  it,  with 
only  triflling  success. 

Gentle,  timid,  and  modest,  Niedermeyer  was  little 
calculated  for  the  incessant  struggles  to  be  expected 
by  every  dramatic  composer  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 
He  soon  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  disgust,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  reputation  he  had  already  achieved 
by  the  publication  of  various  pieces  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  left  Paris  in  1833,  for  Brussels, 
where  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  institution 
founded  by  M,  Gaggia.  Here  he  discharged,  for 
eighteen  months,  the  duties  of  professor  of  the  piano. 
A  situation  of  this  kind  did  not  afford  mtmy  oppor- 
tunities for  a  composer  to  distinguish  himself;  Nieder- 
meyer resolved,  consequently,  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
once  more  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  theatre.  At 
length  the  doors  of  the  Acade'mie  Royale  de  Musique 
were  flung  open  to  him,  and,  on  the  3rd  March,  1S37, 
he  brought  out  at  that  establishment  StraJella,  an 
opera  in  five  acts,  words  by  M  M.  Emile  Deschamps 
and  Emilian  Pacini.  This  grand  score,  on  which  the 
composer  had  founded  justifiable  hopes,  was  at  first 
coldly  received.  Subsequently — in  1843 — Stradella 
was  revived,  reduced  to  three  acts,  and  in  its  new  form 
ran  for  a  considerable  number  of  nights.  Several 
pieces  from  it  obtained,  and  still  continue  to  obtain, 
great  success  at  concerts.  In  the  month  of  December 
1844,  Niedermeyer,  in  conjunction  with  M.  The'odore 
Anne,  produced,  at  the  same  theatre,  Marie  Stuart, 
an  opera  in  five  acts,  containing,  among  other  remark- 
able pieces,  a  most  charming  romance,  which  has 
become  a  popular  favorite.  In  the  following  year, 
government  did  justice  to  the  t.alent  aud  character  of 
the  artist,  by  creating  him  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1846,  he  was  summoned  by  Rossini  to 
Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  working  under  his  direc- 
tion, at  the  adaptation  of  the  Donna  del  Logo  for  the 
French  stage.     This  adaptation  was  performed,  la 
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the  month  of  December  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  under  the  title  of /iW)ert/?n«-c.  Lastlj', 
in  the  month  of  May  1 853,  Nicdermeyer  broiip;ht  ont 
his  five-act  opera.  La  Fronde,  words  by  M  M.  Maquet 
and  Jules  Lacroix.  About  the  same  time  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing,  on  the  model  of  the 
old  institution  founded  by  Choron  under  the  restora- 
tion, but  suppressed  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  a 
School  of  Religious  Music,  intended  to  form,  by  the 
study  of  the  ch-fs-d' mwre  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  singers,  organists, 
mailres  de-chnpeUe,  and  composers  of  sacred  music. 
By  the  assistance  of  M.  Fortoul,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  he  obtained  a  subsidy 
from  the  State,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1853, 
opened  liis  school,  M.  Dietsch  being  appointed  to 
assist  him  as  "Directeur  des  Etudes."  This  establish- 
ment, situated  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Fontaine-St.- 
Georges,  Paris,  and  in  whicii  a  literary  education,  as 
far  as  the  subjects  of  the  third  form,  is  given  to  the 
pupils  simultaneously  with  their  musical  instruction, 
was  not  long  in  prospering  and  sending  out  a  number 
of  distinguished  proficients,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  various  cathedrals  and  churches  in  France. 

Niedermeyer  w.atched  over  the  interests  of  his 
school  with  unvarying  solicitude,  and  neglected 
nothing  which  could  tend  to  improve  the  course  of 
study  there.  Thus,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
altogether  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  plain-chant 
is  generally  accompanied,  he  devoted  his  most  serious 
attention  to  this  interesting  part  of  religious  art,  and, 
in  1855,  published,  in  conjunction  with  M.  J.  d'Orti- 
gue,  a  Traite  d' Accompaqnement  de  PtaiurChant, 
founded  upon  new  principles.  It  was,  also,  with  a 
view  to  diffuse  among  all  classes  a  taste  for  religious 
music,  that,  in  1856,  he  established  a  paper  called  the 
La  Maitrise,  the  editorshi])  of  which — now  entrusted 
to  M.  d'Ortigue — he  resigned  in  1858.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  terminating  a  grand  work  on  the  accom- 
paniment, for  the  organ,  of  the  plain-chant  of  the 
church  service,  when  death  suddenly  surprised  him. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  17th  instant,  in  the 
Cimetifere  du  Nord.  Two  speeches  were  delivered, 
one  by  the  Pastor  Coquerel,  and  the  other  by  M. 
Elwart,  before  his  prematurely  opened  tomb,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  pupils  and  numerous  friends,  who 
had  hastened  to  pay  him  this  last  mark  of  respect. 

Niedermeyer  leaves  a  son,  aged  twenty,  and  two 
daughters,  to  whom  he  bequeaths  no  fortune,  save 
an  unblemished  name.  He  obtained  long  since  the 
recognition  of  his  right  to  French  nationality.  AVe 
have  already  mentioned  the  works  he  produced  on 
the  stage.  He  wrote,  also,  a  great  many  separate 
vocal  pieces.  Among  the  best  known  are  :  "Le  Lac," 
•'LTsoIement,"  "  Le  Soir,"  "L'Automne,"  "La 
Voix  humaine,"  on  poems  of  M.  de  Lamartine  ; 
"  LaRondedu  Sabbat,"  "  Oc^ano-Nox."  "  La  Nuit," 
"  Puisqu'ici  has  toute  Ame,"  to  words  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo  ;  "  La  Noce  de  Ldonore,"  "  Une  "Sce'ne  dans 
les  Apennins,"  .and  several  o(her  pieces,  to  words  by 
M.  Emile  Deschamps.  He  also  set  to  music  Man- 
zoni's  ode;  "  II  cinque  Maggio,"  M/llevoye's  "  Pocte 
Mourant,"  and  Casimir  Dclavigne's  •'  Ame  du  Pur- 
gatoire  ;"  besides  composing  several  masses,  one  for 
grand  orchestra,  and  a  large  number  of  religious 
pieces  for  the  voice  and  for  the  organ,  etc.,  etc. — From 
the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale. 
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Editorial  Correspondence- 

New  Series. 
No.  XIII. 
Music  in  Berlin — Bach. 
With  the  musical  wealth  of  a  whole  winter  in 
Germany  opening  before  me  two  expectations,  two 
desires  were  uppermost.  One  was,  to  hear  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  operas  of  Gluck  ;  the 
other,  as  much  as  possible  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  For  these  arc  just  those  noblest  legacies 
of  musical  genius,  which  an  American  cannot 
have  at  home,  however  intimate  he  may  be  with 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  all  the  rest.  He 
must  go  to  Germany  for  them,  as  he  must  go  to 
Italy  for  Raphael  and  Titian,  or  to  Vienna  for 
St.  Stephen's  cathedral,  to  Venice  for  St.  Mark's. 
The  former  wish  was  reasonably  well  gratified, 
although  (in  respect  to  quantity)  not  well  enough. 


Berlin  was  just  the  place  for  it ;  the  only  place 
where  Gluck  conies  frequently,  with  all  due  honor 
and  fair  treatment,  upon  the  stage.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  there  the  Orpheus  and 
Evrt/dice  twice,  and  the  Iphujcnia  in  Aulls,  and 
Iphigenia  in  Tnuris  each  once  ;  and  with  one  of 
the  true  lyric  queens  of  our  day,  (although  her 
voice  is  sadly  damaged),  Frau  Jachmann  (Jo- 
hanna Wagner),  in  the  parts  of  Orpheus  and  of 
Clytemmestra.  Enough  here  to  say,  that  all  my 
anticipations  were  made  good ;  that  all  that  I 
had  been  told  of  the  classical  dignity,  the  truth 
to  nature,  the  unflagging  dramatic  interest,  the 
absence  of  all  forced,  false  or  sickly  expression, 
and  the  inspired,  pervading  beauty  of  each  work 
as  a  whole,  in  Gluck's  operas  wa.s  fully  realized. 
The  only  regret  was,  the  impossibility  of  repeat- 
ed hearings,  so  that  one  might  really  get  to  knotv 
the  noble  strangers.     More  of  this  hereafter. 

With  regard  to  Bach,  too,  my  opportunities 
have  been  abundant ;  and  it  is  simple  truth  to 
say,  that  nothing  else  in  this  Art  tour  has,  nothing 
else  could  have,  so  met  the  deepest  want,  or  so 
enriched  my  musical  experience.  Each  new 
leaf  that  I  have  turned  of  him  has  deepened  my 
conviction  that  he  was  as  great  in  genius  as  in 
learning ;  that  his  ideas  are  as  wonderful,  as  inex- 
haustible as  his  skill  in  handling  them  ;  that  there 
is  feeling,  soul,  religion  in  his  music,  and  not  mere 
contrapuntal  mathematics  ;  that  his  fugue  work  is 
more  beautiful,  and  more  appealing  to  the  inmost 
soul  of  us,  than  curious, — more  like  happy  inspira- 
tions, tipped  with  true  imaginative  fire,  than 
like  calculated  combinations ;  and  that  Na- 
ture, after  all,  the  rich  imaginative,  poetic 
nature  of  the  man,  played  the  largest  part  in  it. 
But  above  all,  his  music  testifies  to  the  profound 
religious  nature  of  the  man  ;  it  was  the  daily, 
hourly  oflfering  of  a  sincere,  a  rich,  all-absorbing, 
manly,  cheerful,  childlike  piety ;  an  offering  in 
which  all  his  faculties  gathered  themselves  up  for 
a  complete,  ideal  act,  to  realize  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  His  music  is  the  type  and  the  expres- 
sion of  those  experiences,  those  instincts  in  us, 
which  relate  us  to  the  Infinite  and  make  us  con- 
scious of  a  spiritual  world  and  destiny.  Heilee 
it  is,  that  we  feel  something  mystical  (in  the  best 
sense,  not  opposed  to  clear)  in  his  music  and  his 
life  ;  and  that  his  Fugues  awaken  somewhat  the 
same  wondering  and  infinite  sensation,  the  same 
insatiable  appetite,  with  whicli  we  gaze  and  are 
charmed  upward  and  upward  by  the  soaring, 
fluid  lines  and  details  of  an  old  Gothic  cathedral 
tower  and  spire;  endless  variety  ascending,  los- 
ing itself  in  the  sublime  whole,  which  but  repeats, 
or  rather  realizes,  the  type  of  form  of  each  par- 
ticular. These  two  types  of  form,  the  Gothic 
cathedral  in  architecture,  seem  in  its  great  speci- 
mens, and  the  Bach  fugue  in  music,  have  a  won- 
derful affinity  with  what  is  deepest  in  us;  one 
listens  with  insatiable  appetite,  like  love.  Their 
suggestion  is  a  story  without  end,  and  never  te- 
dious. 

It  is  the  idlest  kind  of  talk,  this,  which  treats 
the  partiality  for  Bach,  and  for  such  polyphonic, 
such  fugue  music  as  he  wrote,  as  mere  pedantry. 
It  is  ignorance  or  impudence  to  say  that  such 
things  are  wholly  done  by  rule,  that  they  are  the 
cold  and  uninspiring  product  of  the  mere  mathe- 
matical, combining  intellect.  No  art  could  live 
a  century  upon  such  capital.  A  posthumous  en- 
during and  increasing  fame  is  a  thing  that  has 
roots  and   grows.      The   interest  which  the  best 


musicians  and  the  most  musical  persons  now  take 
in  Bach,  after  his  works  had  lain  a  good  part  of 
a  century  almost  forgotten  or  rather  not  yet 
known,  (like  Shakspeare),  is  proof  enough  that 
there  must  be  something  in  him  ;  that  his  fugues, 
church  cantatas,  arias,  &c.,  are  made  of  more 
immortal  stulT  than  any  skill  or  learning.  Musi- 
cal Germany  finds  no  task  more  rewarding,  more 
inspiring,  than  the  exploration  of  those  countless 
scores  in  manuscript  which  he  has  left ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  music  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  exerting  a  greater  influence, — not  direct- 
ly on  the  great  mass  of  music-lovers,  but  not  the 
less  surely  through  those  who  have  penetrated 
the  nearest  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
this  divine  Art.  The  great  "  monster  concert  " 
master,  Jullien,  was  once  complimented  on  a  cer- 
tain something  like  a  fugue,  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  his  opera  "  Pietro  il  Grande,"  (which 
brought  a  hundredjhorses  upon  the  stage).  ''Oh," 
said  the  great  man,  "that  is  nothing;  any  musi- 
cian can  compose  a  fugue.  It  is  wholly  mechan- 
ical ;  it  is  only  to  take  a  little  theme,  and  treat 
it  according  to  the  rules,  and  all  the  rest  follows 
precisely  as  it  must;  there  is  no  room  for  inven- 
tion in  it."  He  had  nothing  to  answer  to  the 
question :  "  How  then  comes  it,  inasmuch  as 
everybody  wrote  fugues  in  Bach's  and  Handel's 
time,  that  their's  have  lived,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  have  passed  away  ?  Does  it  not  appear  that 
while  some  fugues  are  sticks,  others  are  living 
branches  from  a  tree  with  roots  ?  and  that  there 
may  be  all  the  difference  between  one  man's 
fugue  and  that  of  another  (on  the  same  subject 
too),  that  there  is  between  a  song  by  Shakepeare, 
such  as  "Hark,  hark,  the  lark,"  and  one  by  one 
Miss  Matilda  in  the  poet's  corner  of  a  news- 
paper ?" 

But  I  did  not  Intend  an  apology  for  Bach,  or  a 
defense  of  fugues.  And  this  is  no  time  to  go 
into  the  discussion  of  deep  questions.  I  am  simp- 
ly reporting  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  with 
some  hint  of  the  impressions  it  has  made  on  me. 
Whether  the  Baehists  be  right  or  wrong  (and  so 
far  as  any  are  exclusives  they  are  wrong),  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  no  composer,  old  or  new,  so 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  most  earnest  musi- 
cians and  amateurs  in  Germany  just  now,  as 
Bach.  No  works  are  sought  out,  edited,  studied, 
practised,  professed,  listened  to,  talked  over  and 
written  about  with  more  eager  curiosity  and  en- 
thusiasm than  his.  It  is  that  people  feel  that 
they  have  opened  here  a  well  of  living  waters ; 
that  they  have  found  here  something  old,  long 
buried  out  of  sight  under  the  rubbish  of  the  past 
which  really  is  fresher,  newer,  more  original  and 
more  refreshing,  than  any  thing  produced  in  our 
own  time.  And  what  a  monument  to  the  man's 
memory,  what  a  witness  to  the  power  with  which 
his  music  speaks  to  the  best  musical  and  spiritual 
instincts  and  perceptions  of  the  present  age,  is 
that  magnificent  edition  of  his  works,  from  the 
press  of  those  princely  Leipzig  publishers,  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hiirtel,  of  which  a  volume  is  put  forth 
yearly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
publication  of  Bach's  works !  Ten  noble  vol- 
umes are  already  before  us — the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  music  engraving  and  printing 
Cthese  and  a  similar  edition  of  Handel,  since  com- 
menced), which  exist  in  the  world.  And  let  us 
take  a  little  pride  in  knowing  that  the  series  has 
some  eight  subscribers  in  our  own  Boston  !  None 
of  us  may  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
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series ;  for  the  unpublished  manuscripts  -which 
Bach  has  left  are  as  innumerable,  as  the  scores 
are  in  almost  every  case  important  and  elabor- 
ate, The  publication  enriches  nobody  but  the 
subscribers  and  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  money  made  by  it.  It  is  published  purely 
as  a  monumental  work  by  the  Bach  Society  ;  the 
price  covers  the  expense  of  the  publication  and 
no  more ;  so  that  the  subscribers  are  really  them- 
selves the  publishers,  and  the  Society  is  their 
committee,  which  manages  the  thing  for  them. 
It  really  adds  to  the  value  and  attraction  of  the 
books,  that  they  are  free  from  all  taint  of  trade. 

A  traveller  through  old  cities  has  many 
treasures  shown  to  him.  But  nothing  which  I 
have  seen,  in  palaces  and  churches,  in  galleries 
and  libraries,  has  seemed  to  me  so  rare  a  treasure  as 
one  which  I  saw  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin. 
The  musical  department  of  that  library  contains 
50,000  works.  (Our  "  Diarist  "  has  told  us  that 
before  and  has  written  us  many  a  letter  from  the 
midst  of  his  labors  in  its  recesses,  copying  out  the 
"con versa tion  books"  of  Beethoven,  in  which 
people  pencilled  their  questions  and  remarks  to 
the  deaf  giant  during  so  many  years).  There, 
near  a  window,  so  as  to  be  readily  removed  in 
case  of  fire,  stands  a  huge  chest  of  drawers  and 
shelves,  full  almost  to  bursting  with  autograph 
scores  of  Bach.  Besides  those  of  the  published 
works,  the  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  the  Passion 
music,  both  according  to  the  text  of  Matthew 
and  of  John,  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  the  Organ 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  the  "well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord," &c.,  here  are  found  upwai^ds  of  270  dif- 
ferent church  Cantatas, — elaborate  compositions, 
consisting  of  Symphonies,  Chorals,  Fugues,  Arias, 
Duets,  &c.,  of  which  Bach  wrote  a  fresh  one  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  year,  for  many  years,  while 
he  was  cautor  of  the  Thomas  Church  in  Leipzig. 
Many  of  these  are  among  the  grandest  and  most 
wonderful  creations  of  religious  music  ;  and  not 
a  tithe  of  them  are  yet  published  rr  known. 
Many  more  are  hidden  here  and  there,  no  one 
knows  where,  or  are  destroyed.  The  librarian 
has  even  picked  a  loose  shred  of  a  rumor,  that 
^me  of  them  have  found  their  way,  a  long  while 
ago,  to  America.  Surely  so  rich  a  collection 
must  in  time  draw  to  itself  whatever  scattered 
manuscripts  of  Bach  exist. 

While  speaking  of  this  library,  let  me  name 
some  other  treasures  which  it  possesses.  I  saw 
there  Beethoven's  complete  manuscript  of  the 
Ninth,  or  Choral,  Symphony  !  a  strange  mass  of 
hieroglyphics,  filled  with  erasures,  alterations,  and 
mere  hints  and  sketches;  yet  very  fascinatini', 
(and  as  if  they  would  fain  tell  their  meaning  pic- 
ture-wise) the  tangled,  sprawling  curves  and 
dashes  looked.  I  saw,  too,  books  full  of  first 
sketches,  mere  jottings  down  of  principal  ideas, 
for  works  which  he  designed  to  write;  among 
them,  a  design  for  each  of  the  several  movements 
of  a  tenth  Symphony.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  look  and  character  of  these  autographs,  and 
that  of  an  autograph  opera  by  Mozart !  In  the 
latter  no  erasures,  no  corrections ;  all  as  neat  and 
clean  as  if  it  had  been  copied  for  a  photograph 
edition.  And  such  was  Mozart's  creative  method 
as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  letter  to  the  Count. 
Every  thing  came  to  him  whole  and  complete  ; 
all  its  parts  lay  clearly  in  his  mind  at  once,  in 
due  relation  and  proportion  ;  he  had  only  to  copy 
out  thence  upon  paper.  It  was  the  pure  way  of 
inspired  genius,  the  Raphael  way.    Many  works 


of  Palestrina,  and  the  old  Italians,  of  Orlando 
Lasso,  Handel,  Haydn,  all  the  lesser  Bachs,  of 
Cherubini,  of  nearly  all  the  known,  and  many 
unknown,  masters  exist  here  in  manuscript,  or  in 
the  only  known  printed  copy. 

Of  course  Bach  does  not  reign  equally  in  all 
the  German  cities.  His  great  works  are  chiefly 
to  be  heard  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  In  the  for- 
mer place  the  Bach  movement,  so  to  speak,  of 
these  times  began  ;  for  there  are  centred  the 
Bach  traditions,  and  there  Mendelssohn  sounded 
the  signal  of  the  newly  awakening  interest  in 
him.  There  his  Pansions-mus'io  and  other  great 
religious  works  are  performed  in  the  church,  and 
from  the  choir,  where  Bach  himself  was  cantor ; 
and  there  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear 
his  Weinaclits-Cantata  (or  Christmas  Oratorio) 
and  his  Johannis  Pastsion,  produced  by  the  inde- 
fatigable, single-minded,  modest  laborer  in  the 
pure  cause  of  Art  and  Bach,  Herr  Riedel,  with 
the  singing  society  which  he  has  raised  up  for  the 
purpose.  Berlin,  as  the  great  northern  capital 
of  Germany,  and  with  great  resources  and  ambi- 
tion, must  have  everything,  and  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  anybody;  and  so  her  many  excellent 
societies  bring  out  more  great  works  of  Bach  in 
the  course  of  a  season,  than  can  be  heard  any- 
where else.  It  was  my  luck  to  secure  much  and 
to  lose  much  of  this.  Could  I  have  staid  there 
until  Passion  week  and  later,  I  should  have 
heard  both  the  MatlTiaus  and  the  Johannis  Pas- 
sion, and  also  the  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  called 
his  greatest  work.  Or  could  I  have  contrived  to 
be  upon  the  Rhine  that  week,  I  might  have 
heard  the  Matthew  Passsion  upon  three  success- 
ive days  in  Darmstadt,  in  Aix-laJChapelle  and  in 
Cologne  —  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  Fer- 
dinand Hiller,  who  is  the  right  man  to  keep  alive 
an  interest  in  Bach  in  those  regions.  But  what 
I  did  hear  in  Berlin  makes  a  formidable  list.  For 
instance,  five  of  the  Cantatas,  including  two  of 
the  grandest  works  I  have  ever  heard,  even  by 
the  side  of  Handel's  Oratorios,  namely  one  upon 
the  Choral :  Ein'  fesle  Burg,  and  one  commenc- 
ing: Ich  hatle  viel  Behummerniss ;  performed  by 
that  admirable  society,  the  "Bach-Verein,"  which 
has  for  its  director  one  of  the  most  sterling  musi- 
cians and  composers  of  the  day,  George  Vierling. 
Also  many  Motets  and  Chorals,  many  organ  Pre- 
ludes, Fugues,  Toccatas,  Sonatas,  &c.,  violin  mu- 
sic, arias  sung  in  mixed  concerts,  &c. 

In  Vienna,  where  I  arrived  just  before  Easter, 
Bach  is  little  cultivated.  Ever  since  Beethoven 
and  Schubert's  time,  the  Italian  taste  has  reigned 
among  the  light-hearted  Viennese.  Asa  musical 
city,  it  is  more  like  Paris.  But  there  is  already 
an  awakening  in  a  higher  direction.  There  is  a 
circle  of  young  musicians  in  Vienna,  among 
whom  I  may  name  Hellmesberger  and  his  fine 
Quartet,  Eppstein,  the  pianist,  Rutfinaccia,  &c., 
who  serve  the  highest  cause  of  classical  Art  in  a 
right  noble  spirit.  These  men  love  Bach,  as  well 
as  Beethoven.  Joachim  is  an  immense  favorite 
there,  and  through  his  masterly  violin  perform- 
ances, has  even  made  Bach  more  than  palatable 
to  Viennese  audiences.  Vienna,  too,  has  the 
honor  of  publishing  altogether  the  best  and  most 
high-toned  musical  journal,  which  now  appears 
in  Germany.  Its  editor,  Herr  Selma  Bagge,  is 
an  enlightened,  earnest  and  unselfish  champion 
of  the  True  in  Art ;  and  whoever  among  German 
musical  men  has  an  earnest  word  to  say  upon 
any  important  topic  is  very  apt  to  seek  the  Vienna 


journal  for  his  organ.  There  has  appeared  re- 
cently, in  several  numbers  of  it,  a  review  of  Rob- 
ert Franz's  admirable  arrangements  of  Bach's 
arias,  which  shows  the  most  profound  and  delicate 
appreciation  of  Bach's  style  and  genius,  and  of 
his  mission  in  the  world,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  young  com- 
poser of  much  promise,  living  in  Halle,  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Franz,  by  name  Saran. 

Let  this  pass  for  an  introduction,  and  in 
another  letter  I  will  try  to  recall  more  particu- 
larly what  I  have  heard  of  Bach.  D. 


A  New  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  Falkenstein,  who  has  been  the  organist 
and  musical  director  at  the  Endicott  street  Catholic 
church  for  a  term  of  years  invited  some  of  his  friends 
to  a  rehearsal  of  a  Mass  composed  by  him  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  choir  and  orchestra  of  the  church  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  our  resident  musicians  on  the 
evening  of  May  4th.  Mercantile  Hall,  where  the 
rehearsal  took  place,  was  filled  with  an  appreciative 
audience. 

Composing  a  new  piece  of  music  may  be  set  down 
as  an  undertaking  much  more  delicate,  at  the  present 
day,  than  writing  a  new  book.  Not  only  have  the  vari- 
ous emotions  of  the  human  soul  been  treated  in 
tones  in  the  most  varied  manner,  but  they  have  been 
60  expressed  by  the  immortal  masters  in  ways  beyond 
which  hardly  anything  seems  possible.  From  the 
Matthaeus-passion  of  Bach,  to  the  Missa  solennis  in 
D  by  Beethoven — mentioning  these  two  works  mere- 
ly as  outposts  of  a  host  of  glorious,  sublime  compos- 
itions and  not  forgetting  the  Requiem  by  Mozart  nor 
the  Masses  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cherubim  and  others; 
from  Handel's  Susannah,  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Men- 
delssoha's  Elijah — so  much  grand,  devout  and  truth- 
ful musical  expression  has  emanated  from  the  minds 
of  these  chosen  men  that  it  is,  in  this  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  musical  art,  an  almost  hopeless  endea- 
vor to  find  a  new  form  wherein  to  clothe  a  new 
musical  idea. 

The  musical  critic  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform 
with  reference  to  new  compositions  in  church  style. 
Filled  with  the  severe  and  yet  so  warm  and  deep 
beauties  of  Each  and  Handel,  having  the  grand  and 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  Requiem  by  Mozart  aud  the 
Missa  Solennis  by  Beethoven  indelibly  graven  in 
ones  memory,  it  is  difficult  to  disengage  onesself 
from  these  impressions  in  order  to  find  the  standard, 
by  which  to  measure  a  new  applicant  for  musical 
fame.  Having  to  consider  the  means  with  which 
a  composer  has  to  work,  if  writing  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  was  well  for  an  impartial  critic  to  have  had 
occasion  of  hearing  the  composition,  the  name  of 
which  heads  this  article.  And  after  observing  that 
a  part  of  his  orchestra  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  happy  tact  and  practical  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Falkenstein  worked  out  the  instru- 
mentation of  his  modest  composition.  Indeed  we 
think  in  some  places  Mr.  F.  attained  orchestral 
effect  with  his  limited  means,  which  do  him  much 
credit  and  show  that  he  is  a  practical  musician  of 
great  ability.  Proofs  of  this  are  furnished  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  work.  The  orchestration,  as  far 
as  the  middle  parts  are  concerned,  suffered  somewhat 
from  the  absence  of  violoncellos  and  bassoons,  which 
could  not  be  procurred.  This  caused  certain  pas- 
sages to  sound  thin,  especially  where,  as  is  often 
done  and  we  think  not  to  advantage,  the  riolins  go 
unisono  with  the  singers.  We  especially  observed 
this  in  the  "  Incarnatus."  The  "Kyrie"  is  good,  so 
are  various  parts  of  the  "Gloria,"  in  which  imitations 
in  the  bass  instruments  produce  quite  a  good  effect. 
The  first  movement  of  the  "  Sanctus"  struck  us  as 
especially  good  good,  expressing  happily  a  mysteri- 
ous holy  emotion.  In  the  "  Bcnedictus  "  and  the 
"Agnus  Dei,"  the  soprano  singer  has  some  fine  soli, 
and  revealed  a  full  sympathetic  voice,  which,  with 
proper  cultivation,  we  think,  would  be  a  valuable 
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addition  to  the  ranks  of  our  resident  singers.  A  fine 
part  occurs  also  occurs  also  in  tlie  "  Dona  nobis 
pacem."  Some  of  the  finest  instrumental  effects  are  in 
some  pieces  for  the  brass  instruments  in  the  "Gloria," 
"  Credo,"  and  the  "  Hosannah"  of  the  "  Sanctus.' 
Especially  good  was  the  chorus  of  the  "Agnus  Dei," 
with  its  accompaniment  of  brass  instruments.  And 
so  was  the  "  Amen"  at  the  close  of  the  mass. 

The  style  of  the  composition  reminds  one  of 
Mozart.  Although  there  are  no  positively  new  ideas  in 
the  work,  and  the  harmonies,  though  very  good  in 
many  places,  have  been  used  before,  yet.there  is  so 
much  skill  in  the  Mass,  many  graceful  flowing  melo- 
dies in  the  various  brief  movements  and  so  much 
practical  ability  in  the  very  short  and  modest  work, 
that  we  sincerely  think  Mr.  Falkenstein  ought  to 
essay  some  greater  work  or  at  least  a  more  elaborate 
orchestral  composition.  We  might  add  that  portions 
of  the  mass  seemed  to  have  more  of  a  lyrical,  oper- 
atic character  than  is  desirable  for  a  mass.  But  then 
we  remember  what  good  old  father  Haydn  said,  when 
similar  objections  were  raised  against  some  passages  in 
his  masses,  "Why  should  I  not  pray  to  my  God  with 
merriment  and  rejoicing  V  said  the  good  old  man. 
Every  one  ought  to  do  all  things  in  his  own  way  is 
surely  a  good  and  just  maxim. 

If  we  may  take  the  liberty,  we  should  suggest 
to  Mr.  Falkenstein  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Bach.  There  are  some  passages  in  his  mass  that  sliow 
that  he  likes  to  write  in  a  severer  style.  The  old 
maestro  is  the  best  food  for  aspiring  talents  and  we 
think  Mr.  F.  would  find  it  to  his  great  advantage  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  motettes  and  airs  of 
Bach  as  well  as  his  masses  and  oratorios.  *t 


The  Last  Afternoon  Concert  of  the  season 
was  given  by  the  Orchestral  Union  on  Wednesday, 
May  15th,  before  a  crowded  house.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  seat  vacant.  The  programme  was  un- 
usually rich. 

1.  Overture — "Die  Hebriden" Mendelasohn 

2.  Concert  Waltz— ''Gedaiiken  Flug" Strauss 

3.  Symphony  No.  9— (op  88) Mozart 

4.  Overture — ''Oberou" ^Vfiber 

5.  Romanza  in  G— (For  the  Violin) Beethoven 

Performed  by  Carl    Mciscl. 

6.  Amen  Ball  Polka Strau-ss 

7.  Soldiers'  Chorus,  Prayer  and  Barcarole Meyerbeer 

The  four  classical  pieces  were  very  well  rendered. 

We  were  glad  to  find  a  delicate  shading  o( pianissimo 
to  fortissimo  in  all  of  tliem.  Mr.  Meisel  plaj-ed 
the  Romanza  by  Beethoven  with  much  purity  and 
taste  and  received  a  deserved  applause.  All  the 
other  pieces  especially  the  the  very  effective  extract 
from  the  "  Star  of  the  North,"  were  performed  very 
well,  and  the  concert  formed  a  brilliant  close  to  a 
successful  series. 

We  see  with  pleasure  that  the  "  Orchestral  Union 
and  the  Germania  Band  propose  to  give  a  scries  of 
Saturday  evening  concerts.  Particulars  see  in  an- 
other column.  *•[• 


Mr.  Bendelari's  Concert. 
Mr.  AuGnsTO  Bendelari,  with  his  musical 
club,  made  up  from  his  pupils,  gave  a  concert  at 
Mercantile  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  the  Boston  Volunteers. 
We  need  not  say  that  such  a  body  of  singers,  drawn 
from  the  most  cultivated  society  of  the  city,  did  not 
fail  to  draw  a  crowded  house,  or  to  give  a  most  sub- 
stantial benefit.  The  programme  gave  us  the  names 
of  some  fifty  ladies  and  twenty  gentlemen  who  make 
up  Signor  Bendelari's  club,  and  we  should  be  well 
pleased  to  be  able  to  give  some  fuller  account  of  this 
very  delightful  concert.  The  voices  were  all  very 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  several  of  the  singers  showed 
the  highest  style  of  .amateur  accomplishment  and 
cultivation,  most  creditable  to  their  instructor.  The 
concert  closed  with  a  spirited  air  and  chorus,  com- 
posed by  Signor  Bendelari,  who,  like  most  of  our 
adopted  citizens,  is  full  of  patriotic  ardor,  which 
found  spirited  expression  in  this  song,  Rule  Columbia, 
which  was  admirably  sung  bv  Mrs.  Hauwood  and 
full  chorus.     This  was  the  programme  : 

1.  Choru,?,  I  Lombard!,  Gerusalem Verdi. 

^.  Solo,  Linda,  0  Luce Donizetti. 

d.  Duet,  Maria  Padilla " 

4.  Solo,  Giuramento,  Mancgli '.'.'.'.!.'.'.' .'lllercadante. 

6.  Solo   1  ancredi Ko.-aini. 

b.  Duct,  Bianco  e  Faliero i' 

7.  Solo,  Separazione "  * '       u 

8.  Pezzo  Concertato,  Macbeth. . . . . . . .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' ..'.'.,.  Verdi. 


TART  II. 

1 .  Ave  Maria Florimo. 

2.  Solo,  Lucia,  Begnava Donizetti. 

3.  Duet,  Giuramento Mercadaute. 

4.  Solo,  Jeanne  d'Arc. Bordosi. 

5.  Quartette,  Carnevale  di  Venezia Petrella. 

G.  Solo,  Cenerentola,  Non  piu  mesta Kossini. 

7.  Rule  Columbia . .  .B.  AURUSto 

Mrs.  Ilarwood,  and  Chorus.      [A.  Bendelari.'] 

Music  IN  Washington.  —  Our  troops  in  the 
Federal  City,  beside  giving  proofs  of  their  expert- 
ness  as  mechanics  of  every  sort,  .show  th.at  there  are 
not  a  few  among  them  possessed  of  no  little  skill  in 
the  divine  art  of  Music.  We  read  that  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  arrival  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment, 
divine  service  was  performed  by  its  chaplain,  one  of 
the  privates  officiating  as  organist,  while  others  made 
up  an  efficient  choir. 

We  have  received  (with  a  complimentarii  ticket)  the 
following  programme  of  a  concert  to  bo  given.  May 
9th,  by  the  Light  Guard,  Company  A.  71st  Regi- 
ment, New  York)  at  the  Navy  Yard  Barracks  at 
Washington  —  a  Matinee  d'lnvitation.  We  regret 
th.at  circumst.ances  forbid  our  acccpt.ance  of  the  invi- 
tation, and  hope  that  some  friend  may  send  us  a 
Washington  letter.  With  Harrison  Millard  (a 
private  in  the  regiment)  for  conductor,  and  Dod- 
worth's  famous  band  for  orchestra,  our  readers  will 
readily  believe  that  the  concert  was  well  worth  at- 
tending.    Here  is  the  Programme  : 

1.  Quickstep,  "  Thou  art  far  away  " MillJird. 

Dodworth's  Band. 

2.  Song,  "  Yes!  let  me  like  a  soldier  fall  " Wallace. 

Mr.  Mill.ard. 

3.  Quartet,  "  Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming". Foster. 

Glee  Club. 

4.  Song,  "The  Monks  of  old  " Glover. 

Mr.  Camp. 

5.  Finale  of  "  La  Traviata  " Terdi. 

Dodworth's  Band. 

6.  New  National  Ode.  "  The  flag  of  the  free  ". . .  .Millard. 

Mr.  Millard  and  Chorus. 

7.  Trio,  "Love's  young  dre.am  " Moore. 

Millard,  Woodruff,  and  Camp. 

8.  Fantasie  on  "II  Ballo  in  Maschora  " Verdi. 

Dodworth's  Band. 

9.  Miserere  from  "  II  Trovatore  " Verdi. 

Sir.  Millard.  H.  Dodworth  and  Chorus. 

10.  Duetto,  "  I  would  that  my  love  " Mendelssohn. 

Dodworth's  Band. 

11.  Patriotic  Song,  "  Viva  1' America  " Millard. 

Mr.  Millard. 

12.  Full  Chorus,  "  Star  Spangled  Banner" Key. 

Director.  Mr   Harrison  Millard. 
Band  Leader,  Mr.  Harvey  Dodworth. 
. »•  ^ 

St.  Louis,  May,  1861. — "Tom"  was  born  in 
Georgia,  owned  by  a  man  named  Jones.  He  was  an 
idiot  from  birth.  His  father  and  mother  were  offered 
for  sale.  Price  SI  ,500  without  Tom  ;  SI  ,200  with 
him.  A  Dr.  Bethune  purchased  him.  His  daughters 
had  a  pi.mo  and  used  to  play  a  little  ;  the  kind  of  music 
girls  play,  not  much  of  anything.  Tom  used  to  spend 
his  time  rolling  in  the  mud,  but  as  soon  as  the  piano 
struck  up  come  in  the  house  he  would  ;  there  was 
no  keeping  him  out.  One  night  the  piano  was  hoard 
after  the  family  had  retired.  They  went  in  the  par- 
lor, and  there  was  Tom  playing  every  twie  lie  had 
ever  heard;  the  first  time  trying.  Tom  is  blind  ;  has 
not  common  sense,  cannot  converse  on  any  subject, 
although  he  will  go  to  church  and  coming  home, 
repeat  every  word  of  the  sermon.  Sightless  from 
birth  and  untutored,  his  soul  runs  over  with  the 
spirit  of  music.  He  produces  the  sweetest  melody 
that  we  can  conceive  of,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
His  brain  is  a  repository  of  the  richest  musical  gonis, 
which  scintillate  and  fliish  beneath  his  ebony  fingers, 
assuring  us  that  this  unenlightened  little  child  could 
only  have  been  taught  by  the  finger  of  God.  With- 
out a  moment's  instruction,  the  son  of  ordinary 
Southern  field  hands,  he  sustains  himself  a  linguist, 
composer,  and  musician.  He  claims  to  be  the  only 
person  who  can  play  three  airs  at  once,  but  I  have 
heard  Theodore  M.  Brown  do  that  often,  and  Gotts- 
chalk  play  four,  in  Buffalo.  Tom  repeats  any  piece 
no  matter  how  long  or  difficult  on  hearing  it  once. 
He  repeats  the  music  correctly  and  the  words,  verba- 
tim, of  any  song  in  any  language.  He  does  not  under- 
stand a  single  rudinient.ary  principle  of  music  yet 
composes  gems  of  rare  artistic  ability.  He  sits  down 
to  the  piano,  plays  any  duett  with  any  one,  never 
having  heard  it  before,  and  then  changes  stools  and 
plays  the  other  part,  thus  composing  and  remember- 
ing. He  plays  also  with  his  back  to  the  piano,  stand- 
ing up,  completely  reversing  his  fingers.  He  does 
not  know  a  flat  from  a  sharp,  nor  the  name  of  the 
key.  He  plays  the  most  difficult  operatic  music 
without  missing  a  note,  or  striking  a  false  one.  He 
was  caressed  and  petted  as  all  negro  children  are  on 
a  plantation,  especially  those  affected  with  the  lorri- 
ble  infirmity  loss  of  sight.  But  when  the  veil  of 
darkness  was  drawn  over  the  sight  of  this  poor  negro 
boy,  a  flood  of  light  was  poured  in  upon  his  brain, 
and  his  mind  became  an  opera  of  beauty  written  by 
the  hiind  of  God  in  syllables  of  music. 

I  have  sat  in  some   considerable  impatience  some- 
times ;  I  did  the  evening  I   heard  Jenny  Lind,  the 


first  ever  I  heard  Lagrange — but  I  confess  I  was 
more  impatient  to  sec  Tom.  The  door  opened  and 
a  centlnrnan  led  forward  a  grinning,  idiotic,  Congo 
boy,  whom  witli  some  trouble  ho  controlled.  Tom 
is  a  full-blooded  negro,  ami  appears  more  like  an 
ape  than  a  man.  He  is  eleven  years  old.  Ho  bow- 
ed as  if  his  head  was  coming  off,  and  while  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking,  kept  pl.aying  and  grinning,  rol- 
ling his  eyes,  &c.  During  the  evening  he  would 
drum  on  the  piano,  at  intervals,  clap  and  laugh  when 
the  audience  did,  and  had  to  be  closely  watched  all 
the  time.  He  was  led  to  the  piano  and  took  his  seat. 
He  threw  his  bend  back,  and  commenced  with  all 
the  ease,  yet  vim  of  a  master.  He  did  all  they  claimed 
for  him.  Beautiful,  and  difficult  selections  from  the 
various  operas,  and,  in  short,  all  the  modern  piano 
mnsic.  I  am  astounded,  I  can  not  account  for  it,  no 
one  can,  no  one  understands  it.  Sunday  afternoon  I 
visited  him,  and  for  the  first  time  we  discovered  a 
new  property.  I  placed  him  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  as  I  struck  the  piano  at  random,  he  imme- 
diate!!/ told  every  note  I  struclc,  whether  black  or 
white.  He  does  not  know  their  names.  I  struck 
very  quickly,  giving  him  no  time  to  think,  and  kept 
him  siiying  black  and  white  as  fast  as  he  could  speak  ; 
he  never  missed  once.  Monday  evening  they  did 
the  same  at  the  Concert.  His  hand  is  ver)-  pecu- 
liarly shiiped.  From  the  ball  of  his  thumb  np  to  the 
first  finger  is  .an  inch  longer  tlian  common.  The  or- 
gans of  time  and  tone  are  entirely  wanting.  He  can 
be  taught  nothing.  He  has  no  intelligence.  He  is 
in  all  respects,  save  in  music,  a  blind,  idiotic  negro, 
can  not  carry  on  ant/  conversation.  We  well  know 
the  difticulty  of  giving  concerts  on  the  piano  alone, 
and  I  never  knew  but  one  man  who  could  do  it,  Wm. 
Mason.  Tom  gave  fifteen  in  Louisville,  but  the 
troubles  here  broke  up  all  concerts.  To  show  his 
wonderful  imitative  powers  he  delivered  a  long 
speech  of  Senator  Douglass'  which  he  heard  him  de- 
liver in  Virginia.  It  was  perfect,  and  yet  Tom  did 
not  even  know  the  meaning  of  a  word.  In  playing 
at  a  concert,  he  does  not  know  his  pieces  by  name, 
for  he  does  not  know  the  names.  The  agent  says, 
"  Now,  Tom,  play  the  piece  you  played  such  a 
time,"  &c.  Tom  runs  the  chromatic  scale  with  his 
thumb  .and  first  fingers  only.  In  fact,  his  whole  fin- 
gering is  unlike  everything  else  before  known.  He 
plays  his  pieces  in  any  key.  No  matter  what  the 
piece,  he  will  play  it  in  a  dozen  different  keys,  full 
chords  and  all,  right  off,  changing  as  last  as  you 
wi.sh. 

His  playing  arises  partly  from  his  strong  imitative 
powers,  even  hinrself  not  understanding  why.  If 
the  audience  clap  so  docs  Tom.  If  they  should  hiss 
he  would  hiss  too.  In  the  midst  of  his  concerts  he 
will  say,  "  Oh,  I  feel  like  plaj-ing  such  a  preee,"  and 
plavs  it.     All  he  plays  he  has  learned  in  a  year. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  yon  may  ask  me  one  question, 
"  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  Tom  plays  as 
well,  all  things  considered,  as  Wm.  Mason,  Gotts- 
chalk,  &c.  Fairly,  then,  I  do  not.  But  Tom  has 
never  heard  them  yet.  He  can  only  play  what  lie 
hears,  and  as  he  hears  it.  He  has  only  heard  the 
best  players  of  the  Southern  St.ates.  He  has  not 
failed  yet.  Whether  he  will  meet  one  who  can  play 
a  piece  he  cannot,  is  a  problem.  He  cannot  come 
North,  as  he  is  a  sl.ave.  (Brintr  him  on!  lie  will 
be  safe,  even  in  Boston;  our  word  for  it. — Ed.)  He 
goes  direct  to  Europe,  and  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see. 

It  is  the  most  wonderful  sight  I  ever  witnessed,  to 
see  that  blind,  idiotic,  repulsive  negro,  who  looks  and 
acts  much  more  like  an  ape  than  anything  else,  at 
the  pi.ano,  discoursing  such  music.  What  is  passing 
in  that  mind,  w<al!ed  in  as  it  were  by  a  wall  of  ada- 
mant ■?     lie  cannot  tell.     No  one  can.       Brown. 

Paris,  April  26.  1861.  —  At  the  Theatre  Lyriqne 
the  new  opera  La  Statue  is  a  decided  success.  The 
music  is  by  M.  Reyer,  words  by  Jules  Barbier  and 
Carre.  The  plot  is  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Hector  Berlioz  thus  speaks  of  the  music  of  Reyer: 

"  The  p.artition  of  M.  Reyer  reveals  from  the  first 
a  musician  loving  style,  character,  and  true  express- 
ion. The  form  of  some  of  his  pieces  is  not  always 
strongly  marked,  but  in  .all  there  may  be  found  the 
qualities  that  are  the  chief  charm  of  Weber's  works, 
a  depth  of  sentiment,  a  natural  originality  in  melody 
nne  harmonie  coloree,  and  an  energetic  instrumentation 
free  from  all  brutality  and  violence." 

Alternating  with  La  Statue,  Gluck's  Orphee  is  be- 
ing given  at  the  Lyrique.  which  is  justly  called  the 
Odeon  of  the  opera.  Mad.  Viardot  ensures  the  suc- 
cess of  this  classic  music. 

At  the  Italiens  Donizetti's  Poliuto  has  been  much 
applauded.  Pacani,  Pence,  and  Graziani  personated 
the  chief  char.aoters.  On  the  Emperor's  birth-day, 
both  be  and  the  Empress  were  present  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Un  Ballo  in  maschera. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  the  Huguenots  continues  to 
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draw  more  strangers  than  Parisians.  Mile,  de  Taisy 
has  continued  her  debuts  in  Lucie  de  Lammermoor. 

Rogal- Cravale  is  played  at  the  Opera  Comique.  It 
is  by  two  young  noblemen,  the  sura  of  wliose  years 
would  not  amount  to  fifty,  MM.  de  Mesgrigny  and 
de  Massa. 

By  special  favor  the  Salle  dii  Conservatoire  has  been 
accorded  by  the  Minister  of  State  to  Leon  Kreutzer, 
who  is  to  give  a  grond  concert  on  the  4th  of  May. 
Among  the  concerts  of  the  fortnight  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Mme.  Anna  Barthe,  of  MM.  Mar- 
ches!, Jacquard,  and  Lefort.  A  beautiful  concert 
may  also  be  mentioned,  given  by  the  blind  of  tlie 
Institution  Imperiale  des  jeunes  aveutjles.  They  were 
seconded  by  several  artists  of  the  Conservatoire.  A 
Christmas  Carol,  by  Gounod,  was  sung  by  the  blind 
pupils,  also  a  beautiful  composition  executed  by  them 
entitled  Les  Saisons,  the  work  of  M.  Paul,  their  pro- 
fessor. 

The  chief  theatres  have  produced  nothing  new. 
At  the  Odeon,  Mad.  Ristori  still  continues  as  Beatrix 
in  the  Madonna  of  Art.  A  parody  of  this  piece  is 
announced  at  the  Palais  Boi/al,  under  the  title.  La 
Matrone  de  I'Art.  M.  Lagouvc  then  alone  occupies 
the  two  principal  thaatres  of  Paris.  At  the  Francjais 
his  Unjeune  homme  qui  ne  fait  rien  and  at  the  Odeon 
his  Beatrix  do  not  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  being 
soon  replaced. 

La  Tour  de  Nesle  has  tieen  in  preparation  for  some 
time  and  is  announced  to-night.  After  some  diffi- 
culty the  role  of  Buridan  has  been  given  to  Me'lingue, 
who  formerly  identified  himself  with  this  character. 
After  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  is  to 
give  a  great  drama  entitled  "  Nero,"  by  MM.  Latour 
de  Saint-Ybars  and  Edouard  Plouvier.  Taillade 
will  play  the  chief  role. 

The  Theatre  des  Varietes  has  given  two  pieces, 
Menuet  de  Danae,  by  Meilhacand  Ludovic  Hale%'y  — 
a  half  sentimental  drama  —  and  Hercule  et  une  jolie 
femme,  a  gay  vaudeville,  by  Varin  and  Michel  Dela- 
porte. 

The  Hippodrome  resumes  its  representations  next 
Tuesday.  A  military  drama  is  to  be  given,  entitled. 
Souvenirs  d'Afrique  or  Les  Cretes  de  Deni-Fraoussen. 
M.  Arnault  was  the  first  to  introduce  these  panto- 
mimes with  such  display  of  scenery  in  the  open  air. 
This  year  he  proposes  to  ofi^er  the  spectacle  of  a  com- 
bat on  rugged  mountain  sides.  Arabs,  Zouaves, 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  are  to  take  part  in  the  action.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  that  such  equestrian  manoeuvres 
will  be  seen  at  tlie  height  of  several  stories.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  Hippodrome  promises.  There  are 
among  otiier  novelties  to  be  a  parody  of  a  bull-fight 
and  a  Ballet  of  frogs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  "  The  Prisoner  of  the 
Bastile  "  is  drawing  crowds  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  next  month  or  two.       F.  B. 


Concert  Spirituel. 

This  was  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  concerts 
established  at  Paris,  in  172.5,  by  Anne  Danican-Phil- 
idor,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  chess-player.  The 
first  performances  were  all  in  Latin,  but  afterwards 
this  restriction  was  abandoned.  The  managers  of 
these  concerts  obtained  a  license  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  all  artists  were  obliged"  to 
appear  at  these  entertainments.  They  took  place 
during  Easter,  when  the  theatres  were  closed,  and 
among  the  performers  who  appeared  during  their 
continuance  might  be  seen  all  ibe  actors,  more  or 
less  celebrated,  who  were  attached  to  the  Royal 
Academy  through  a  number  of  years.  Seme  of  the 
exercises  must  iiave  been  strange  in  appearance.  It 
was  the  custom  for  debutants  to  appear  first  on  the 
stage  in  short  prologues,  and  not  to  undertake,  at 
once,  the  impersonation  of  a  long  character.  When 
the  Concert  Spirituel  was  inaugurated,  these  debu- 
tants were  made  to  appear  in  character,  and  perform 
certain  Latin  compositions.  Imagine  an  assemblage 
of  musicians,  and  choristers  assembled  for  the  per- 
formance of  music.  Upon  the  stage  successively  ap- 
pear the  candidates  for  theatrical  honors.  Tbey  are 
not  clad  in  tlie  costumes  of  the  surrounding  crowd, 


but  in  the  garb  of  some  fanciful  character  which  they 
are  ultimately  to  assume  on  the  stage.  A  shepherd 
bedecked  with  ribbons,  arrayed  in  satin,  crook  in 
hand,  a  shepherdess  with  abbreviated  skirts,  and  a 
liberal  display  of  charms  unconcealed  by  an  indis- 
creet bodice,  nymphs  and  bacchantes  in  drapery  yet 
more  degagg,  warriors,  kings,  magicians,  successively 
appear  to  sing  psalms,  litanies  and  other  Latin  relig- 
ious compositions.  A  strange  incongruity  of  effects, 
surely  ;  as  bad  as  the  anachronisms  of  some  old 
painters  who  dressed  Adam  and  Eve  in  pourpoint 
and  petticoat,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  in  cuirass  and 
philibeg.  At  a  later  period  the  Latin  psalms 
were  given  up,  and  the  debutants  were  allowed  to 
sing  the  music  of  the  parts  they  were  to  assume  in 
their  own  vernacular  tongue.  To  be  sure  our  mod- 
ern concerts,  where  occasional  pieces  are  '•  sung  in 
costume,"  bear  some  resemblance  to  these  old  enter- 
tainments ;  but  we  should  think  it  strange  now-ii-day 
to  see  little  Miss  Francis  standing  in  pink  tights  on 
our  Music  Hall  stage,  trolling  out  a  Credo,  or  Signor 
Ferri,  in  bis  feather  costume  of  Papageno,  thundering 
forth  a  De  Profundis.  To  arrive  at  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  effects  of  past  customs  and  manners, 
we  must  put  our  own  people  in  the  same  conditions 
upon  our  own  platforms  and  judge  accordingly. 

Besides  these  vocal  performances  were  instrumen- 
tal compositions  emanating  from  the  first  composers 
of  the  day;  and  the  Parisian  public  was  made  ac- 
quainted for  the  first  time  with  the  power  and  effects 
of  individual  instruments  in  the  hands  of  .skillful  so- 
loists, as  well  as  the  orchestral  effects  of  the  early 
symphonies. — Boston  Musical  Times. 


What  Mozart  was  paid. 

The  German  papers  inform  us  that  Castelli,  the 
Austrian  literary  Nestor,  now  in  the  eighty-fcrarth 
year  of  his  age,  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Memoirs.  From  these,  among  other  interesting 
matters,  we  learn  that  his  dramatic  poem  of  Tlie 
Swiss  Family*  which  has  been  translated  into  every 
language,  and  played  hundreds  of  times  at  Vienna, 
brought  him  in  altogether,  for  his  rights  as  author, 
the  sum  of  eight  florins! 

This  fact  will  nevertheless  cause  little  surprise  : 
theatrical  annals  furnish  us  with  only  too  many  in- 
stances of  the  kind  ;  and  those  who  are  curious  about 
the  fortunes  of  cor  posers  in  former  days,  may  satisfy 
themselves  to  their  heart's  content  by  examining  the 
contents  of  Herr  Jahn's  last  great  work.  Thanks  to 
the  zealous,  diligent,  thoroughly  impartial,  and  extra- 
ordinarily voluminons  biography  of  Mozart,  we  know 
how  much  the  compositions  of  the  illustrious  German 
musician  realized  for  him  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary 
emolument — at  least  in  the  most  important  instances. 

In  the  Registers  of  Accounts  of  the  Vienna  Thea- 
tre (an  interesting  and  valuable  collection),  we  read, 
for  1788-1789,  page  45  : 

■'  Paid  to  Ponte  (Lorenzo),  for  writing  the  book  of  Don  Gi- 
ovanni, 100  florins," 

And  a  little  further  on,  (page  47)  : 
"  Paid  to   Mozart  (TVolfgang),  for  composing  the  music  of 
Don  Giovanni,  225  fiorins." 

For  the  score  of  the  Magic  Flute  (such  is  the  gen- 
uine title  of  this  masterpiece,  not  the  Enchanted 
Flute,t  as  many  have  been  accnstomed  to  call  it,  ow- 
ing to  a  careless  translation  of  the  title  on  the  score 
printed  in  Germany),  for  the  .score  of  the  Magtc 
Flute,  160  ducats  were  paid  by  Schickaneder,  mana- 
ger of  the  Imperial  Theatre,  who  reaped  an  immense 
profit  by  the  bargain.  No  other  work  of  Mozart's 
has  enjoyed  such  continued  popularity  and  success 
throughout  Germany.  The  first  representation  of 
Die  Zauberfote  took  place  on  the  30th  September, 
1791. t  In  the  month  of  October  the  opera  was 
played  twenty-four  times  ;  the  bills  of  the  23d  No- 
vember, 1792,  announced  its  hundredth,  and  those  of 
the  22d  October,  1795,  its  two  hundredth  perfor- 
mance. 

Again,  the  same  munificent  honorarium  was  the 
guerdon  of  Mozart,  respectively  on  account  of  Die 
Entfiihrnug  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

And  what  about  those  operas  of  Rossini  which 
were  originallv  produced  in  Italy?  One  example 
may  suffice.  The  incomp.arable  Barbiere  di  Seviglia 
was  disposed  of  for  an  "  obolus,"  which  not  only  pur- 
chased the  right  of  republication  but  that  of  repre- 
sentation also  !  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  com- 
posers of  the  present  day  look  more  carefully  after 
their  interests. 

*  Set  to  music  by  Weigl. 

t  The  flute  is  not  enchantf/f.  but  enchantmg-.  In  plain 
language,  it  enchants  others.  The  Italians  were  therefore  right 
in  calling  the  opera  II  Flauto  Magico,  and  not  //  Flaitto  In- 
cantftlo. 

t  Little  m'^re  than  two  months  later  (Dec.  5, 1791,  at  Vien- 
na) Mozart  died,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

— London  Musical  World. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

So  you  Ve  going  to  the  wars,  dear,     G.  Danshin.  25 

The  sentiment  of  this  ballad  fits  bo  precisely  the 
situation  of  thousands  of  fatnilies'in  the  North,  and 
the  music  to  it  is  so  well  written,  that  it  will  surely 
make  a  hit. 


Over  the  rippling  sea. 


T.  Cattrau.  25 


Pretty  words  adapted  to  the  beautiful  Napolitaine 
air  '^  Santa  Lucia,'^  omitting  the  fiorid  and  difficult 
Finale  by  Braga,  with  which  this  melody  made  its 
first  debut.  The  air  impresses  itself  at  once  so 
Tividly  upon  the  memory  that  it  must,  in  course  of 
time,  become  a  universal  favorite. 

Give  me  thy  blessing,  mother.  J.  W.  Clierry.  25 

A  gem  for  musical  evenings  at  home.  It  is  plain 
and  lies  naturally  in  the  voice.  The  title-page  is 
handsomely  illustrated  with  the  picture  of  a  young 
sailor  taking  leave  of  his  mother. 

IMl  twine  a  wreath  of  roses  fair.  F.  Woolcot.  25 

A  simple  and  pleasing  ballad. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Rifle  Corps  "Waltzes. 


D' Albert.  35 


Rather  easy  and  emiuently  pleasing-  It  is  one  of 
the  most  melodious  sets  of  waltzes  by  this  favorite 
author. 

Quintet  finale  from  "  Martha."     Transcription. 

A.  Baumhach,  35 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  best  recollected  pieces 
in  the  Opera,  which  has  furnished  the  composer  the 
leading  theme  for  the  Overture,  and  which,  in  this 
piano  arrangement  comes  out  with  all  the  splendor 
that  anything  short  of  the  brass-chorus  of  an  orches- 
tra can  give  it. 

Shells  of  Ocean  for  three  Performers.     T.  BisselL  30 

Very  good  for  class-practice,  quite  easy.  It  will 
teach  children  to  keep  time  better  than  anything  else. 

II  suon  deir  arpe.  Duet  from  "  Poliuto." 
Transcribed.  A.  Baumhach.  35 

A  brilliant  arrangement  of  this  deservedly  favorite 
duet,  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  in- 
spired creations  of  Donizetti,  and  linked  with  some  of 
our  most  pleasant  recollections  of  Piccolomini. 

Books. 

Johnson's  Haemont.  Practical  Instructions 
in  Harmony,  upon  the  Pestalozzian,  or  Induc- 
tive System ;  teaching  Musical  Composition 
and  the  Art  of  Extemporizing  Interludes  and 
Voluntaries.     By  A.  N.  Johnson.  1,00 

This  work  is  designed  for  the  class  of  persons  desig- 
nated in  the  language  of  music  teachers  as  "new 
beginners."  It  imparts  a  knowledge  of  Harmony, 
by  exercises  which  the  student  is  to  write;  or,  so  to 
speak,  by  a  progressive  series  of  problems  which  the 
student  must  solve.  The  utmost  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage has  been  used  in  the  explanations,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  guard  against  misapprehension, 
even  on  the  part  of  an  undisciplined  mind. 


Music  bv  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  nlso  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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L'Annee  Musicale. 

L' Amide  Musicale  ou  Revue  Annuelle  des 
theatres  lyriques  et  des  concerts,  ■ —  des  publica- 
tions literaires'  relatives  ii  la  musique  et  des 
evdnements  remarquables  appartenants  Si  I'histoire 
de  I'art  musicale  —  par  P.  ScuDO — Douxierae 
annde — Paris-Librairi  de  L.  Hacliette  et  Cie 
1861.  Ivol  in  18,  pp.  405. 

Since  Louis  Figuier's  e.xcellent  scientific 
annals  have  met  with  such  deserved  success,  the 
example  has  been  followed  by  others,  so  that  now 
every  art  yearly  gives  rise  to  a  work  in  which  its 
progress  and  history  during  the  preceding  year 
are  minutely  recorded.  This  is  but  as  it  should 
be  and  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  special 
student  has  thus  laid  before  him  a  series  of  facts, 
which  otherwise  he  might  seek  for  in  vain  in  files 
of  old  journals  and  magazines. 

Scudo,  the  musical  critic  of  the  Revue  des  deux 
mondes  has  now  given  us  the  second  year  of  his 
Annee  musicale  comprising  the  chief  events  of  the 
art  of  1860.  The  name  of  the  author,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  particular  views  and  exi- 
gencies, is  a  recommendation  to  a  work  that  has 
no  pretentions  above  that  of  stating  facts  clearly 
agreeably,  and  fully.  There  is  no  need  of  being 
a  musician  to  feel  the  tenderness  of  his  well- 
known  romance  Lefils  de  la  Vierge,  much  less  to 
appreciate  the  literary  qualities  of  his  sketches 
in  Critique  et  litterature  musicales — La  musique 
ancienne  et  moderne  and  in  Le  chevalier  Sarti. 
In  the  present  volume  Scudo,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  details  in  which  he  enters  permitted,  has 
preserved  those  valuable  qualities  of  style,  that 
elegance  and  ease  which  make  his  criticism  ac- 
ceptable to  all  classes.  Musicians  accept  the 
work  as  a  valuable  repository  of  facts,  while  the 
general  reader  is  thankful  to  the  author  for  the 
light  he  throws  upon  subjects  in  which  all  must 
be  interrested. 

"  The  Musical  Year"  is  not  universal,  it  is 
merely  national,  comprehensive  for  France  mere- 
ly, detailed  for  Paris  only.  Forty  pages,  no  more, 
are  devoted  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Whatever 
has  been  presented  in  the  capital  is  studied  at 
length.  Thus  the  new  compositions  produced  by 
the  four  lyric  theatres,  the  Grand  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comique,  the  Theatre  Italien  and  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  as  well  as  accounts  of  the  var- 
ious concerts  fill  the  first  five  chapters ;  the  re- 
maining five  being  taken  up  with  musical  biblio- 
graphy, the  obituary  notices  and  news,  home  and 
foreign. 

The  work  opens  with  a  notice  Pierre  de 
Medicis  by  Prince  Poniatowski,  a  detailed  criti- 
cism such  as  the  author  gives  at  the  appearance 
of  every  new  composition  of  interest,  to  the 
readers  of  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  Farther 
on  Offenbach  is  treated  rather  unceremoniously. 
Offenbach  and  Richard  Wagner,  we  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  exclusive  friends  or  foes  of  either, 
even  musical  party  animosity  runs  high  now ; 
Offenbach  and  Wagner,  strange  as  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  two  names  may  seem,  are  the  antipa- 


thies of  Scudo.  To  the  latter  he  devotes  sever- 
al pages  when  giving  an  account  of  his  three  con- 
certs at  the  Italian  Opera.  He  does  not  look 
upon  Wagner  as  an  ordinary  artist,  but  "  like  al- 
most all  remarkable  men  of  our  time  he  is  gifted 
with  more  ambition  than  fecundity,  with  more 
will  than  inspiration."  It  is  the  love  of  effect 
he  condemns.  Rhythm  and  harmony  he  accords 
to  the  author  of  Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser. 
"  His  instrumentation,  powerful  in  grand  effects 
is  wanting  in  variety  and  suppleness,"  the  vari- 
ious  parts  of  the  orchestra  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion with  each  other;  there  is  little  originality. 
"The  style  is  monotonous  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  a  vigorous  will  and  the  resources  of  an  incon- 
testable talent." 

When  Scudo  keeps  within  such  ''criticism,  we 
can  like  and  follow  him.  We  remain  free  to 
judge  for  ourselves  whether  by  applying  the  rules 
of  art  we  may  have  mastered  or  by  appealing  to 
our  own  natural  sentiments.  Though  some  tech- 
nical learning  may  be  necessary  to  explain  beau- 
ties and  defects  in  art,  we  may  be  thankful  that 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  to  feelihem.  according 
to  our  capacities.  The  writer  who  can  clearly 
show  us  the  secret  springs  of  our  feelings  is  wel- 
come as  a  teacher.  In  his  company,  under  his 
guidance  we  shall  be  willingly  led  to  higher  ap- 
preciation. But  let  the  critic  in  art  as  well  as  in 
letters  never  fall  into  the  personalities  of  a'  par- 
tisan. We  are  right  in  mistrusting  him  at  the 
first  step  he  makes  in  the  path.  Abuse  justly 
calls  forth  sympathy  and  he  who  decends  to  it 
has  half  lost  his  cause.  Scudo  has  descended  to 
it  in  his  notice  on  Richard  Wagner  ;  even  more 
in  that  ou  Offenbach  when  speaking  of  the  Pa- 
pillon. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  "  Musical  Year"  is 
the  multiplicity  of  facts  presented.  Thus  the 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  various  lyric 
theatres  are  given.  The  orchestra  and  singers  of 
the  Grand  Opera  number  215.  The  names  of 
the  chief  are  given  in  classes,  thus  we  find  four 
first  tenors,  seven  baritones,  ten  soprani,  &c.  The 
numerical  devisions  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
are  also  given.  The  musical  bibliography  is  all 
interesting  showing  what  France  has  contributed 
within  the  last  year. .  Quotations  are  freely 
given  showing  the  character  of  the  works  cited, 
foreign  productions  are  not  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  musical  method  of  Cheve,  who  has  now  public 
courses  in  Paris,  gave  rise  to  several  pamphlets 
which  are  analyzed. 

The  details  in  regard  to  musical  publications, 
the  notices  of  the  chief  publishers,  all  contain 
valuable  information.  In  1860  no  less  than 
4,051  pieces  were  published  in  France,  being 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  issued  in  1850  ;  of 
this  according  to  the  author's  statistics  more  than 
7,600  pounds  were  sent  to  the  United  States; 
the  whole  amount  exported  having  been  above 
53,400  pounds.  The  same  calculations  are  made 
for  musical  instruments.  The  new  regulations 
for  the  military  bands  are  given  ;  each  regiment 


having  for  infantry  40,  for  cavalry  27  musicians- 
There  are  pages  in  every  portion  of  the  work 
that  are  of  interest  beyond  the  special  informa- 
tion they  contain,  as  those  on  Chinese  music  for 
instance.  A  letter  from  a  French  officer  in 
China  upon  this  subject  being  inserted  at  length. 
The  Annee  Musicale  concludes  with  a  few 
pages  that  may  serve  to  show  the  musical  tenden- 
cies of  Scudo  as  well  as  the  general  appreciation 
of  art  in  France. 

"The  year  of  which  we  have  recounted  the 
facts  has  produced  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
the  art  which  is  the  object  of  our  studies.  No 
new  composer  has  arisen  nor  any  salient  work 
calculated  to  learn  a  lasting  impression.  At  the 
theatre,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vast 
domain  of  music,  all  that  has  been  done  is  medi- 
ocre, and  nothing  announces  that  the  laborious 
period  we  are  traversing  is  near  an  end." 

We  abridge,  else  the  quotation  would  be  too 
long.  Men  of  talent  abound ;  the  secrets  of  the 
art  are  studied,  but  we  live  on  the  fi'uits  of  the 
past.  Weber,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn, have  found  successors,  only  unequal  imita- 
tators  in  Germany.  In  Schumann  and  AVagner 
Scudo  sees  a  reaction  of  which  Liszt  is  the  ne- 
plus  ultra.  France  though  not  richer  is  at  least 
freer,  there  is  "no  false  theory"  it  waits  that  some 
artist  may  come  to  dispel  "  the  moral  numbness 
that  seem  to  haxe  settled  ou  the  public  for  the 
last  ten  years." 

"If  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  state  of  poverty 
and  languor  into  which  the  spirit  of  musical  inven- 
tion has  fallen  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
there  is  another  fact  quite  as  undeniable  ;  it  is 
that  the  taste  for  this  consoling  art  is  spreadin"' 
more  and  more  and  is  penetrating  new  layers  of 
the  population.  Without  speaking  of  Germany, 
of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  of  Switzerland  and  of 
the  whole  North  of  Europe,  where  music  has  al- 
ways been  popular  and  taught  to  childi-en  with 
the  first  elements  of  the  language  of  country, 
France  has  also  taken  part  in  the  movement  of 
regeneration.  Never  has  the  administration  been 
kinder  to  the  men  who  devote  themselves  to  ele- 
mentary musical  instruction,  and  never  has  it 
been  better  disposed  to  recognize  the  salutary 
power  of  this  civilizing  art." 

In  the  communal  schools  music  is  now  taught : 
The  Orphean  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Pase- 
deloup  and  Bazin  gives  instruction  to  poor  work- 
men. The  teaching  of  Emile  Cheve  is  organiz- 
ed on  an  extensive  scale.  "  All  these  means  of 
propagation,"  the  author  proceeds,  "  prove  that 
the  knowledge  of  music  penetrates  into  the  heart 
of  the  nation  and  that  it  becomes  an  element  of 
public  instruction." 

The  Philharmonic  societies  that  exist  in  a  large 
number  of  cities,  the  numerous  jjrofessors  formed 
by  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris,  who  go  and  reside 
in  the  provinces,  spread  both  in  the  middle)  and  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  knowledge  of  instrumental 
music  and  better  taste.  The  multiplied  editions 
of   the   works  of   Haydn,   Mozart,   Beethoven, 
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Weber,  Mendelssohn  prove  that  France  which 
invented  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Science  du  gai 
savoir  is  aspiring  to  become  a  musical  nation. 
Professional  artists  have  never  been  better  versed 
in  the  principles  of  their  art,  never  better  edu- 
cated, or  more  enlightened  than  in  our  time.  A 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  harmony,  counter- 
point ;  the  composition  and  history  of  music  gen- 
erally spread  among  our  artists  and  among  many 
distinguished  amateurs.  In  fine,  the  musical  art, 
as  well  as  that  of  design,  the  treasures  of  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  that  of  material  wealth  are 
spread  over  a  vaster  surface  and  are  no  longer 
the  exclusive  portion  of  a  chosen  few.  This  is 
the  true  character  of  modern  civilization  in  which 
music  pla)s  so  important  a  role."  F.  B. 


For  Dwight'3  Journal  of  Music. 

Charlatanism  in  Music. 
I. 

THE  LION-PIANIST  AS  A  COMPOSER. — SKETCHED 
BY   BENDA. 

According  to  a  common  belief,  every  man  who 
makes  music  his  profession,  is  also  a  composer. 
This  is  an  error.  One  may  be  an  excellent  per- 
former and  yet  be  incapable  ot  inventing  an 
original  melody  of  only  eight  measures.  The 
goddess  of  music  does  not  always  dwell  entire  in 
her  devotees ;  she  prefers  to  surrender  herself 
but  half,  either  as  the  performing  or  the  creative 
genius ;  and  it  is  only  when  she  falls  desperately 
in  love  that  she  abandons  herself  entirely,  heart 
and  hand,  to  her  chosen  favorites.  Then  the 
world  receives  its  Mozarts,  Beethovens,  Mendels- 
sohns,  Spohrs,  and  others,  who  are  equally  great 
as  composers  and  players. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  for  the  musician,  who  is 
endowed  with  creative  talent  and  has  practiced 
the  rules  of  composition  to  a  good  degree,  to 
compose  a  piece  of  music  than  it  is  for  the  gifted 
literary  man  to  write  a  poem.  The  musician, 
like  the  poet,  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  and 
writes  down  what  his  imagination  suggests  or 
what  he  conjures  up  from  the  depth  of  his  mind- 
Only  now  and  then  he  resorts  to  the  instrument 
for  a  moment,  merely  to  have  the  key,  or  just  to 
hear  how  a  new  and  complicated  harmonj'  sounds 
on  which  he  may  have  ventured.  For  the  rest 
he  trusts  to  his  lively  imagination,  which  clearly 
reflects  not  only  every  tone,  but  every  combina- 
tion of  tones ;  and  even  when  composing  a  piece 
for  the  instrument  itself  (the  piano)  he  writes 
down  the  most  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  practicable  passages  without  the  aid  of  that 
instrument.  Of  Mozart  it  is  said  that  he  gene- 
rally had  the  whole  piece  ready  in  his  brain  be- 
fore committing  it  to  paper.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  this.  Music  to  the  true  composer 
is  a  language  ;  he  may  think  over  before,  or  dur- 
ing the  art  of  writing  what  he  has  to  say  in  that 
language.  Some  persons  when  about  to  write  a 
letter  have  the  whole  epistle  ready  before  they 
seize  the  pen ;  while  others  first  take  pen  and 
paper,  expecting  that  one  thought  will  suggest 
another,  as  they  write  along.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  composers  of  music. 

However,  all  is  different  with  our  hero,  the 
Lion-Pianist.  A  delightful  performer,  with  a 
touch  so  exquisite  that  he  produces  magical 
sounds  indeed,  he  is  nevertheless  entirely  desti- 
tute of  productive  talent  and  unable  to  fancy  to 
himself  a  single  tone.     But   compose   he   must, 


lest  he  should  fail  in  his  mission  and  the  world 
be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  muse.  Therefore, 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  ransack  the  scores  of 
opera-composers,  whose  melodies  he  extends  by 
certain  liquid  passages,  of  which  a  number,  say 
two  or  three,  have  imprinted  themselves  on  his 
nimble  fingers  with  such  tenacity  that  they  ever 
after  reappear  in  all  he  plays  and  writes.  Thus 
he  advances  rapidly  from  one  opus  to  another ; 
but  if  we  take  a  couple  of  those  his  works  and 
compare  them,  we  shall  find  that  they  resemble 
each  other  as  closely  as  ever  twir-brothers  did. 
Notwithstanding  their  inferior  value,  inferior  in 
every  respect,  his  pieces  are  eagerly  sought  by 
the  publishers  and  dearly  paid  for.  They  are 
beautifully,  nay,  daintily  printed,  and  generally 
dedicated  to  persons  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
who  return  the  compliment  in  the  shape  of  breast 
pins  and  diamond  rings,  or  even  a  saddle-horse, 
if  the  pianist  has  been  known  to  evince  eques- 
trian proclivities. 

There  are,  however,  moments  when  he  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  occupation  of  transcribing  and 
paraphrasing  the  music  of  others,  and  when  he 
feels  as  if  he  must  compose  a  piece  that  shall  be 
all  his  own,  not  a  tone  borrowed.  So  he  resolves 
to  write  a  Meditation  elegante  et  melodieuse,  as  he 
calls  it.  He  is  determined  now  to  practice  the 
noble  virtue  of  temperance,  so  as  to  abstain  from 
all  intoxicating  feats  of  modern  piano-trickery ; 
in  brief,  the  piece  is  to  be  in  the  classical  style. 
As  he  is  unable  to  compose  one  measure  without 
the  aid  of  the  instrument,  as  before  intimated, 
he  sits  at  once  down  at  his  favorite  Grand  and 
thunders  away  for  a  while,  just  to  fructify  his 
imagination  a  little.  Presently  he  stops,  draws  a 
long  breath  and  sets  out  in  search  of  a  melody 
with  which  to  begin  his  intended  Meditation. 
He  grinds  out  one  note  after  the  other,  and 
when  he  has  collected  a  number,  sufficient  to 
form  a  strain,  he  finds  to  his  consternation  that  it 
is  nothing  but  the  fac-simile  of  a  worn-out  melo- 
dy, with  which  everybody  is  acquainted.  "That 
won't  do  ! "  So  he  jumps  up  from  the  stool  and 
walks  a  few  times  about  the  room  when  his  atten- 
tion is  caught  by  the  large  mirror,  which  adorns 
the  apartment.  He  places  himself  right  before 
it  and  is  delighted,  as  ever,  with  his  elegant  fig- 
ure, his  graceful  attitude  and  his  expressive  fea- 
tures, which  he  cannot  but  admire  anew.  Thus 
inspired  with  fresh  courage,  and  after  a  twist  or 
two  at  his  moustache,  he  lights  a  cigar  and  cheer- 
fully resumes  his  seat  at  the  instrument.  The 
result  is  the  same  as  before.  After  a  few  more 
vain  attempts  he  gives  it  up  for  the  present, 
thinking  he  is  not  in  the  right  mood  and  must 
wait  for  a  more  favorable  moment.  But  I  will 
not  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  description  how 
this  composer  (?)  finally  manages  to  have  the 
piece  done.  Be  it  known  that  it  is  a  most  pain- 
ful work,  of  which  those  only  can  form  an  idea, 
who  have  watched  it.  You  would  split  wood,  or 
work  at  a  blacksmith's  shop  for  a  whole  day  than 
engage  for  an  hour  in  this  tantalizing  occupation. 

The  Meditation  elegante  et  melodieuse  has  since 
been  published  —  as  usual  in  the  most  beautiful 
type  —  and  is  already  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
the  lovers  of  musical  tit-bits.  It  is  spread  over 
more  than  a  dozen  pages ;  but  if  we  cancel 
the  many  repetitions,  and,  besides,  divest  it  of 
all  the  superfluous  flourish  with  which  it  is 
fringed  and  freckled,  there  will  hardly  remain 
music  enough  to  cover  half  a  page.     The  matter 


of  the  piece  may  be  best  defined  in  the  language 
of  the  poet  Percival,  as  "  poor  and  vapid  thoughts 
which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
that  overload  their  littleness."  Nevertheless, 
the  composer  himself  is  infinitely  fond  of  it,  and 
well  he  may  be,  considering  the  infinite  pains  it 
has  cost  him. 

Now,  what  is  it,  that  can  induce  a  man,  who 
by  nature,  by  habit  and  occupation  is  destined  to 
lead  the  gay,  happy  life  of  a  butterfly,  to  take 
upon  himself  at  times  such  a  cross  ?  Vanity  and 
ambition  are  the  principal  motives  which  ere  this 
have  impelled  inferior  natures  to  perform  mira- 
cles. As  his  style  of  playing  is  of  the  most 
showy,  dashing  kind,  an  exhibition  of  technical 
feats  and  artifices,  intended  to  astonish  the  mul- 
titude,— so  he  avails  himself  of  whatever  may 
serve  him  to  indulge  this  same  unartistic  propen- 
sity for  display.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
putation of  a  skilful  performer,  too  ambitious  to 
leave  the  path  of  the  composer  untried.  How 
much  more  the  world  would  admire  and  applaud 
him  with  the  laurel  of  the  tone-poet  wreathed 
around  his  brow ! 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  mention  that  the 
lion-pianist  is  rarely  without  an  aide-de-camp^ 
who  has,  to  take  upon  him  a  part  of  this  Sisy- 
phus like  labor,  to  fill  up  certain  gaps,  and  copy 
the  illegible  places,  in  the  manuscript.  This  aid, 
it  must  be  known,  is  also  a  pianist,  but  of  infer- 
ior ability.  He  pretends  that  his  real  object  in 
attaching  himself  to  the  virtuoso  is  to  catch  the 
secret  of  his  exquisite  touch  or  to  receive  occas- 
ionally a  lesson  from  him,  though  he  knows  as 
well  as  any  one  that  a  lion-pianist  considers  giv- 
ing instruction  e  nal  to  taking  an  emetic.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  he  acted  as  the 
agent  of  the  great  performer,  that  he  planned 
and  arranged  his  concerts  and  transacted  similar 
business  for  him;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  for 
he  is  anything  but  a  business  man.  The  truth 
is,  he  has  more  time  than  he  can  usefully  employ; 
besides  he  deems  it  a  great  distinction  to  be  call- 
ed the  companion  of  "the  man,  whose  every  hand 
represents  an  orchestra."  The  lion  in  his  turn, 
being  an  exceedingly  sociable  fellow,  likes  to 
have  some  one  about  him,  with  whom  he  can 
smoke,  talk  and  laugh,  and  to  whom  he  can  re- 
late his  love  adventures  (we  can  easily  fancy  that 
the  girls  are  wild  with  him).  Thus  the  aide  is  in- 
vited to  share  the  lion's  champagne  dinners  and 
suppers,  and  sometimes  to  accompany  him  on  a 
short  professional  tour.  However,  if  we  watch 
the  twain  closely,  it  appears  doubtful,  whether 
their  connection  is  that  of  friend  and  friend,  or 
of  master  and  servant ;  for  he,  the  aide,  is  de- 
spatched on  all  sorts  of  errands  and  often  spoken 
to  in  a  commanding  tone.  But  then,  the  cham- 
page  suppers,  the  delicious  havanas  and  the 
capital  "sundries"  compensate  for  a  good  deal  of 
humble  treatment  and  easily  reconcile  him ; 
though  there  doubtless  have  been  cases  when  he 
thought  it  better  to  "secede." 

The  career  of  a  lion-pianist,  we  may  add,  so 
long  as  he  is  young,  is  an  enviable  one  ;  but, 
when  age  approaches,  he  becomes  an  object 
rather  of  pity.  The  public  have  long  since  given 
him  to  understand  that  they  are  weary  of  his  five 
orsi.'c  pieces;  and  the  critics  told  him  that  he  plays 
worse  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  by  this  time  they 
are  convinced  he  is  a  charlatan  of  the  first  order. 
The  poor  devil  has  now  to  atone  for  the  folly, 
which  both  the   public  and  critics  committed  in 
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making  a  lion  of  him.  They  feel  ashamed  of 
having  worshipped  a  false  idol  and  now  take  re- 
venge. Then  the  lion  grows  pensive  and  begins 
to  reflect  on  his  position,  till  he  at  last  concludes 
to  finish  Ids  erratic  course  and  prepares  him  a 
home.  If  this  thought  prevails,  we  shall  sec  him 
turn  up  again  as  the  husband  of  a  half  decayed 
countess — or  a  princess  even — himself  a  newly 
created  baron  and  appointed  chamber-virtuoso  to 
her  royal  highness,  the  reigning  grand-duchess  of 
Reuss-Sohleitz-Kimmelbach ;  which  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  him  to  raise  him  in  some  meas- 
ure up  to  the  level  of  his  high-born  bride.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  forms,  which  he  is 
likely  to  assume.  He  may  come  forth  as  publish- 
er and  dealer  in  sheet-music;  or  as  the  manager 
of  an  Italian  opera  company.  But,  not  always 
does  he  succeed  in  suppressing  his  nomadic  in- 
stincts. In  that  event  we  shall  one  day  hear  of 
him  as  concertisingin  remote,  half-civilized  coun- 
tries, among  the  antipodes,  where  he  treats  the 
semi-barbarians  to  the  same  five  or  si.\  pieces 
with  which  he  has  made  all  cultivated  nations 
disgusted.  As  China  and  Japan  are  now  open 
to  foreigners  he  will  surely  not  wait  very  long  to 
wend  his  way  thither  in  the  hope  of  being  once 
more  the  petted  Hon  and  enjoy  the  Indian  sum- 
mer of  his  former  triumphs. 


The  Organ.* 

Nineteenth  Study. — Classification  of 
Pipes  into  Registers,  with  a  General 
Division  of  the  Registers  or  Stops  of 
THE  Organ. 

We  have  done  nothing  as  yet  but  examine  the 
pipes.  This  prosaic  name,  "  pipe,"  becomes  sin- 
gularly poetical  when  the  sonorous  bodies,  ceasing 
to  be  regarded  as  isolated  objects,  are  put  to- 
gether into  those  many  distinct  classes  of  homo- 
geneous qualities  of  tone  in  which  we  find  each 
of  the  influences  we  have  last  considered,  such  as 
scale,  form  and  material,  harmoniouslv  blended 
one  into  the  other.  For  then,  each  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  pipes  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  musical  system  of  the  divine  instrument, 
and  takes  a  new  name,  that  of  a  register,  ov  stop. 
The  organ,  considered  as  a  mass  of  pipes,  without 
division  or  classification  amongst  them,  may  be 
compared  to  achrysalis,  a  creature  shut  up  within 
a  case,  and  without  any  apparent  powers  of  act- 
ing,— it  takes  its  wings  and  begins  to  show  signs 
of  life  as  soon  as  it  has  got  its  registers. 

The  necessity  of  putting  pipes  of  the  same 
quality  of  tone  upon  the  same  register  is  so  obvi- 
ous, that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  mention 
it.  If,  first  of  all,  an  open  pipe,  wood  or  metal, 
were  put  upon  the  soundboard,  and  then  ne.xt  to 
it  a  reed-pipe,  so  that  in  putting  down  the  note 
C  E  G  on  the  key-board,  a  wooden  flue-pipe 
would  speak;  and  in  putting  down  the  note  D 
next  to  it,  a  reed-pipe  would  speak,  and  soon  in- 
discriminately, and  by  jerks  as  it  were  through- 
out the  register,  without  any  regard  to  different 
qualities  of  tones,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
result  would  be  an  unendurable  concert  of  ill- 
matched  voices,  even  though  the  notes  followed 
one  another  in  the  proper  order  of  the  scale. 
One  pipe  would  emit  a  har.sh  sound,  the  next  to 
it  a  weak,  feeble  sound ;  cries  and  sighs  wouhl 
be  jumbled  together,  expressions  of  anjer  would 
be  heard  alongside  tones  full  of  a  plaintive  sweet- 
ness ;  in  fact,  there  would  be  nothing  but  a  series 
of  sounds  clashing  one  against  the  other,  and 
each  upsetting  its  neighbor  in  a  way  contrary  to 
all  right  notions  of  musical  unity  and  propriety. 

The  rule  is,  then,  to  put  as  many  pipes  of  the 
same  quality  of  tone  in  each  register  as  there  are 
notes  upon  the  key-board.  If  this  is  not  always 
done,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  not  always  as 
many  pipes  in  a  series  of  the  same  quality  of  tone 
as  there  are  notes  upon  the  key-board,  this  is  be- 
cause, in  some  cases,  if  pipes  of  the  same  quality 


were  carried  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
key-board,  either  above  or  below,  the  quality 
would  become  too  feeble  in  volume  in  the  upper 
notes,  and  too  full  in  volume  in  the  bass  notes. 

Each  series  of  pipes  of  the  same  quality  of 
tone  is  planted  in  a  line  upon  the  sound  board, 
and  each  stop  or  register,  for  these  tones  are  sy- 
nonymous, obeys  the  action  given  to  the  small 
movable  slide  of  wood,  the  mechanism  of  which 
has  been  already  described.  It  is  this  slide,  which 
is  called  a  register,  because  it  acts  as  a  register 
or  rule,  to  direct  or  control  the  wind  in  its  way 
to  the  feet  of  the  pipes.  The  same  name  is 
given  to  the  knob  which  is  fastened  to  it,  and  ap- 
pears in  front  of  the  organ-case  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  player.  Upon  this  knob,  or  imme- 
diately under,  is  inscribed  the  label,  which  desig- 
nates the  special  quality  of  tone  that  particular 
series  of  pipes  will  produce  when,  by  means  of 
this  mechanical  contrivance,  the  wind  is  brought 
into  connection  with  them.  If,  for  example,  the 
player  wishes  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  orches- 
tra, instruments  of  a  bright  and  brilliant  quality, 
he  draws  the  knobs  of  the  trumpet,  the  clarion, 
and  the  bombard,  and  he  has  at  once  upon  his 
keyboard  those  stops  or  qualities  of  tone  which, 
by  their  grand  and  solemn  sounds,  supply  him 
with  the  effect  he  desires.  If  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  sweet  and  soft-toned  instru- 
ments, he  pushes  in  these  high-sounding  registers 
and  draws  out  the  viol-da-gamba  and  stops  with 
open  pipes,  wood  or  metal :  and  when  the  massive 
voice  of  the  people  intones  that  venerable  plain 
chant,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  very  first  beginnings  of  Christianity,  the 
player,  who  is  the  director  of  their  song,  draws 
out  a  number  of  stops  which,  combined  together 
with  a  skill  no  less  original  than  it  is  admirable, 
form,  in  fact,  but  one  stop,  under  the  common 
name  of  plein  jeu.  It  is  this  stop  which,  while  it 
calls  to  mind  combinations  in  harmony  the  most 
ancient,  is  for  this  reason  all  the  more  suited  to 
be  the  accompaniment  to  large  masses  of  persons 
singing  in  unison. 

The  player,  then,  of  the  organ  has  at  his  dis- 
posal sounds  of  all  kinds,  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand how,  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  composer,  it 
is  most  important  he  should  have  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  resources  which  he  has  at  his 
command,  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  use 
them  with  the  best  effect  on  every  occasion,  either 
separately  as  solo  stops,  or  when  all  are  combined 
together  in  full  chorus. 

From  the  above  description  of  them  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  those  distinct 
classes  of  organ  stops  :  1.  Open  flue  pipes,  wood 
or  metal,  called  also  foundation  stops  ;  2.  Musical 
or  mutation  stops ;  .3.  Reed  stops,  which  the  Ger 
mans  also  call  loud  stops,  sto.rhen  Siimmen, 

*  From  L'  Orgue.  sa  Cimnnissance,  son  Administmtion,  et 
son  Jeu,  by  Joseph  Regnier. 


Joseph  Staudigl. 

Born  April  14,  1807.     I>ied  March  28,  1861. 

(Continued  from  page  52.) 

Staudigl  enjoyed  more  especially  a  musical 
education.  An  innate  taste  for  what  is  musically 
logical,  and  a  zealous  course  of  study  for  the 
improvement  of  his  voice,  were  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him.  He  pleased,  nay  charmed,  his 
audience  by  the  unerring  correctness  of  his  musi- 
cal accentuation,  by  the  fervor  of  his  musical 
declamation,  by  the  well-calculated  distribution 
and  regular  gradation  of  the  various  phrases  and 
periods,  by  the  unrivalled  clearness  of  his  musi- 
cal exposition,  and  by  his  artistic  repose,  which 
nothing  could  disturb.  He  was,  indeed,  some- 
times led  away  by  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
so  fine  a  voice,  and  took  undue  advantage  of  it. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
tone  appear  forced  ;  but  still,  by  dragging  the 
time,  merely  to  show  off  his  own  powers,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  censure. 

Staudigl  neither  possessed  what  is  termed  spe- 
cific histrionic  talent,  nor  was  his  education  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  enable  him  to  make  up  for  his 
early  deficiencies  by  a  course  of  after-study. 
His  bearing  was  always  slovenly  ;  his  dress  was 


wanting  in  neatness  and  taste ;  and,  indeed,  his 
whole  demeanor  and  appearance  were  marred  by 
the  absence  of  dignity  and  ardor.  His  features, 
although  not  without  expression,  could  not  ex- 
press with  suflicient  rapidity  any  sudden  change 
of  feeling,  any  more  than  delicacy  or  tragic  gran- 
deur of  soul ;  while,  finally,  his  pronunciation 
always  retained  traces  of  the  local  Viennese  dia- 
lect, disagreeable  even  in  spoken  dialogue.  So 
many  and  such  indisputable  defects  necessarily 
afTected  his  performances  in  a  highly  prejudicial 
manner.  He  compensated,  however,  for  a  great 
deal  by  his  remarkable  power  of  conception  and 
happy  reproduction,  which,  partially  resulting 
from  instinct  and  partially  wrung  with  great  la- 
bor from  adverse  elements,  was  always  realized 
in  strictly  musical  outlines,  admitting  the  dramatic 
element,  so  to  say,  only  as  a  component  part, 
among  many  others,  of  the  musical  expression. 

The  satisfaction  given  by  almost  each  of  Stau- 
digl's  impersonations,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
greater  or  less  musical  perfection  and  the  greater 
or  less  histrionic  weakness  of  every  separate  part 
are  readily  explained  by  what  has  been  said. 
Of  his  Figaro  and  Leporello,  for  instance,  it 
might  justly  be  asserted  that  the  musical  portion, 
taken  by  itself,  was  adequately  rendered,  while 
the  attempt  made  to  invest  the  parts  with  dra- 
matic character  was  a  failure.  Leporello  was  a 
mere  dull,  stupid  jester  ;  wdiile  in  Figaro,  which 
Staudigl  had  studied  with  great  care,  and  of 
which  his  conception  was  by  no  means  incorrect, 
the  subtlety  or  even  sly  keenness  he  intended  to 
portray  was  never  satisfactorily  apparent.  In 
the  Italian  barytone  parts,  such  as  Ashton  in 
Lucia,  Alfonso  in  Liicrezia,  and  Chevreuse  in 
Maria  de  Rohan — which,  yielding  to  that  immod- 
erate desire  to  sing  which  led  him  beyond  the 
natural  limits  of  his  voice,  he  was  fond  of  playing 
— the  highness  of  the  music  sometimes  prevented 
him  from  doing  the  latter  full  justice,  while  the 
outward  bearing  and  appearance,  which  are  of 
more  account  with  Italian  "tyrants"  than  the 
portrayal  of  inward  motives,  did  not  find  a  fitting 
representative. 

But,  while  we  see  that  characters  partly  of  a 
subordinate  description,  and  partly  not  adapted 
for  Staudigl's  artistic  idiosyncracy,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner,  his 
finest  and  most  pi-aiseworthy  efforts  were  in  far 
more  difficult  and  important  bass  parts,  Unfor- 
tunately, the  restricted  extent — which,  it  not  in- 
creasing, is,  at  any  rate,  permanent — of  our  ope- 
ratic repertory,  limited  Staudigl's  field  of  action. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  us,  if  we  would  prove 
his  excellence,  to  remind  our  readers  of  his  Sa- 
rastro,  Osmin,  Rocco,  Caspar,  Jacob,  Berti-am, 
and  Marcel.  These  were  performances  worthy 
even  of  a  "  dramatic  "  vocalist,  parts  on  which 
the  masters  of  old  and  new  opera  lavished  their 
melodious  treasures,  and  decked  with  grandly 
planned  or  delicately  worked-out  touches  of 
character,  parts  which  must  be  played,  if  due  ef- 
fect is  to  be  given  them.  Now  Staudigl  gav  i 
them  this  due  eflfect.  Without  any  special  histri- 
onic powers,  without  a  prepossessing  personal  ap- 
pearance, but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  great 
number  of  personal  imperfections  (already  men- 
tioned), he  managed  to  present  us  with  art-pic- 
tures, distinguished,  as  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
for  admirable  conception  and  imposing,  sure  real- 
ization, the  result  of  long  and  assiduous  study. 
The  effect  he  produced  was  grounded  on  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  musical  style,  on  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  dramatic  ex- 
pression contained  in  melody  and  in  musical 
compositions,  and  capable  of  being  musically 
realized,  as  well  as,  lastly,  on  the  consciousness 
that  his  task  was  a.  predominatingly,  if  not  an  ex- 
clusively, musical  one. 

Staudigl's  own  disposition,  about  which  there 
was  a  certain  mild  phlegmatic  character,  natu- 
rally enabled  him  to  appear  with  more  advantage 
in  the  part  of  Sarastro  than  in  any  other  part  of 
his  repertory.  Anything  lyrically  sentimental 
also  suited  him,  as  is  proved  by  the  part  of 
George  in  Bellini's  Puritani.  Even  if  we  con- 
sider such  comic  characters  as  Osmin  in  Die  Ent- 
fulirung,  and  Staudinger  in  the  Waffenschmied, 
in  opposition  to  those  more  delicately  drawn,  as 
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being  the  ones  best  adapted  to  Staudigl's  artistic 
taste,  and  therefore  easier  for  him  to  play,  there 
still  remain  the  characters  previously  mentioned, 
as  well  as  many  others,  the  execution  of  which  is 
beset  by  the  most  varied  difficulties,  and  yet 
which  were  never  so  magnificently  played  by 
any  one  as  by  him.  Thus,  for  instance,  there 
was,  in  the  first  place,  his  Rocco,  a  wonderful 
conception,  carried  out,  to  the  very  finest  touches 
of  character,  despite  his  defective  pronunciation, 
with  a  degree  of  dramatic  roundness  and  finish 
no  actor  could  ever  surpass,  and  that  too  with  the 
most  scrupulous  and  unvarying  regard  for  the 
correct  musical  intonation  ;  there  was  his  Marcel, 
a  fine  picture  of  a  bluff',  good-hearted  man; 
I  there  was  his  Caspar,  and  there  was  his  Bertram, 
both  unmistakeably,  and  yet  so  differently,  marked 
by  the  demoniacal  element.  In  Caspar  we  be- 
hold keen  but  vulgar  wickedness ;  even  the  short 
passage,  "  Nur  ein  keckes  Wagen  ist's,  das  Gliick 
erringt,"  was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  Staudigl  a 
master  of  dramatic  singing,  not  to  mention  his 
rendering  of  the  wild  and  boisterous  drinking 
song  or  of  the  stormy  vengeance-air.  In  Bertram, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  gloomy  knight,  though  marked  with  great 
clearness,  was  never  degraded  into  the  likeness 
of  a  demon  of  melodrama.  Staudigl  gave  great 
prominence  to  the  knightly  element,  to  which  he 
imparted,  by  a  certain  air  of  crafty  observation, 
a  coloring  obtained  by  no  other  representative 
of  the  art,  not  even  excepting  the  wildly-genial 
Formes.  Cool  and  temperate,  but  not  the  less 
deeply  cutting,  was  the  irony,  the  bold  and  delib- 
erate contempt  for  every  bitter  feeling,  while  the 
boisterous  passion,  by  which  Bertram  is  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  cold  and  negative  Mephisto- 
pheles,  was  brought  out  with  fearful  energy. 
But  the  distinguishing  mark,  and  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  impersonation — an  excellence, 
by  the  way,  which  can  never  be  sufficiently 
praised — consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  dramatic 
accent  was  never  strongly  marked  at  the  expense 
of  the  musical  intonation,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  magnificent  whole — as  we  cannot  too 
often  repeat — sprang  naturally  from  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  musical  exigencies  of  the 
part,  Proofs  of  this  are  afforded  by  nearly  every 
separate  passage  in  it ;  for  instance,  "  Ich  lache," 
then  "  Robert,  ja,  dich  lieb'  ich  mehr  als  raein 
Leben,"  and,  above  all,  the  unrivalled  "  Du  hast's 
gewoUt,  du  zarte  Blume,"  &c. 

Was  it  not  by  the  irresistible  power  of  fine 
singinr)  that  Staudigl  charmed  all  opera-goers,  as 
Edmund  in  Nicolai'  s  Heivileltr  ?  The  assumption 
of  this  part — which,  as  the  first  step  to  Staudigl's 
unfortunate  mania  of  singing  music  distressinglv 
high  for  him,  was  certainly  a  most  fatal  one — 
proved  indiscribably  effective,  on  account  of  the 
dash  and  spirit  he  infused  in  it.  Was  it  not  the 
same  power  of  song  which  enabled  him  to  create 
so  energetic  an  impersonation  out  of  Rossini's 
Tell  ?  We  might  name  other  parts ;  but  our 
consideration  of  Staudigl  as  a  histrionic  singer 
has  already  led  us  very  far,  and  we  have  still  to 
speak  of  him  viewed  in  a  different  light. 

That  Staudigl  should,  from  time  to  time,  have 
undertaken  to  instruct  vocal  aspirants,  is  simply 
a  proof  of  his  good  nature.  His  lessons  were 
never  lucrative.  His  imitators,  too,  have  not 
been  fortunate,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
diletlante  and  Imperial  vocalists.  Panzer,  who 
really  has  something  of  the  master  about  him. 

Staudigl  was  invariably  most  unfortunate  in 
all  operatic  matters  with  the  guidance  of  which 
he  was  mixed  up.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
of  his  being  stagemanager-in-chief  could  not 
effectually  check  the  failure  attendant  on  Po- 
korny's  laudable  speculation,  which  began  so 
brilliantly.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  at 
the  Karntnerthor  Theatre,  in  1848,  he  mani- 
fested the  most  active  zeal  without  much 
greater  success  :  while,  as  stage  manager-in-chief 
there,  under  Holbein,  he  certainly  reaped  no 
laurels,  although,  as  is  usual  in  such  regions,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  what  the  stage  mana- 
ger miffJit  do,  as  well  as  what  he  really  had  done 
and  had  neglected  to  do. 

Staudigl  was  always  distinguished  for  his  talent 
as  a  singer  of  sacred  music — as  distinguished,  at 


least,  as  the  partially  defective  management  and 
organization  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna 
would  allow  him  to  be.  His  thorough  musical 
education  proved  here  of  great  use  to  him,  and  he 
was  far  from  paying  any  respect  to  the  tolerably 
general  prejudice  that  sacred  music  should  be 
sung  without  expression. 

'This  last  remark  calls  to  our  remembrance  the 
admiration  universally  and  justly  entertained  for 
Staudigl  as  an  oi-alorio-sinr/er.  In  the  concert- 
room  the  singer,  in  his  black  dress-coat,  with  his 
music  in  his  hand,  together  with  the  narrative 
form  in  which  recitative  runs,  all  necessitate  a 
kind  of  expression  somewhat  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  operatic  style.  When,  however, 
narrative  rises  to  animated  description ;  when 
prayer  assumes  a  more  than  ordinarily  pressing 
and  urgent  tone  ;  when  some  deeply-moving  sit- 
uation is  depicted,  and  music  is  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  singer's  continually-changing  emo- 
tions, a  greater  amount  of  vivacity  in  words  and 
tone,  and  a  highly  dramatically-objective  expres- 
sion, properly  so  called,  may  be  justifiable  even 
in  oratorio.  The  most  reassuring  guarantee  that 
Staudigl  would,  in  most  cases,  not  overstep  the 
proper  limit,  was  afforded  by  his  own  moderation 
as  an  individual.  It  is  therefore  far  from  aston- 
ishing that  many  persons  should  maintain  that 
oratorio  was  more  especially  suited  to  his  talent ; 
but  in  saj  ing  this,  and  in  awarding  more  than 
due  praise  to  the  oratorio-singer,  they  were  plain- 
ly guilty  of  injustice  to  the  theatrical  singer. 
It  was  more  especially  in  oratorio  that  his  mode 
of  delivering  recitative  showed  how  much  of  his 
inspiration  he  drew  from  the  exciting  influence  of 
the  stage. 

After  oratorio  comes  the  concert-room,  with  its 
airs,  its  ballads  and  its  songs  of  all  sorts — an  end- 
less field  in  which  much  that  is  good  is  mixed  up 
with  a  great  deal  that  is  worthless  and  absurd. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  did  Staudigl  labor  in 
this  branch  of  his  profession ;  and  our  sketch 
would  be  incomplete  if,  after  having  described 
the  histrionic  singer,  as  welt  as  the  master  in  the 
sacred  and  semi-sacred  style,  we  were  not  also 
to  mention  the  world-renowned  song  singer 
(Liedersanger).  In  his  mode  of  singing  songs, 
we  again  come  across  all  the  good  qualities  and 
some  of  the  defects  we  have  already  mentioned, 
namely,  beauty  of  tone,  correctness,  warmth  of 
expression,  and  clearness  of  exposition,  but  at 
the  same  time  touches  of  the  Viennese  dialect 
a  partial  dragging  of  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  off  his  voice.  His  conception  was  cer- 
tain, intelligent,  and  calculated  for  dramatic 
effect,  such  as  was  not  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the 
nlla  cammYi  expression  of  the  "  Lied,"  taken  in 
its  original  acceptation,  but  admirably  suited  to 
the  enlarged  proportions  which  it  has  now  as- 
sumed. 

There  was  sometimes,  it  is  true,  just  cause  for 
complaint  that,  in  the  choice  of  the  songs  as  well 
as  in  the  other  details  of  his  professional  labors, 
Staudigl  was  not  sufficiently  penetrated  by  true 
artistic  feeling,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must, 
in  mere  justice  to  him,  recollect  that  the  period 
when  his  powers  were  in  their  prime  was  the  period 
of  "virtuosity,"  a  period  when  our  musically-re- 
nowned Vienna  was  in  a  state  of  musical  incapa- 
city. Had  Staudigl,  who'e  mind  was  for  five  years 
plunged  in  darkness,  been  able  to  take  part  in 
the  great  change  for  the  better  which  came  over 
musical  matters  during  the  years  of  his  affliction, 
it  is  very  certain  that  he  would  have  valiantly 
aided  in  rebuilding  the  new  temple  of  music  in 
Vienna;  for,  though  he  had  undoubtedly  sung 
rubbish  enough  in  his  day,  he  not  only  sang  good 
music  well,  but  was  fond  of  singing  it,  and  great- 
ly pleased  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 


ganistenprobe,'  still  there  are  some  masters  of  the  in- 
strument before  whom  Mattheson  redivlvus  woaUl 
respectfully  uncover  his  bead.  True,  their  number 
is  small,  and  tbe  harvest  of  young  men  in  tliis,  as  in 
all  fields  where  we  seek  pure  musical  talent,  is  re- 
markably thinly  sown.  So  mucb  the  more  gratifying 
is  it,  ibercfore,  to  (ind  such  a  talent  engaged,  with 
hearty  zeal  and  indefatigable  practice,  in  acquiring 
thorough  command  of  tiie  trrandest  of  instruments — 
that  for  wliich  Sel)astian  Bach  alone  composed  a  se- 
ries of  works  extensive  enough  to  occupy  an  org.an- 
ist  for  life.  And  sucli  a  talent  we  found  on  Friday 
last  in  a  young  musician,  John  K  I'aine,  of  Portland 
in  the  United  State's.  He  played  before  an  invited 
audience  a  series  of  pieces  by  L.  Thiele,  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  exhibited  a 
perfect  mastery  over  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  an  almost  equal  power  over  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  make  a  satisfactory  performance  of 
Bach's  works  so  rare  an  event.  Mr.  Paine's  style  Is 
clear  and  smooth,  and  his  pedal  playing  is  superb. 
These  qualities  he  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  in 
the  first  movement  of  Sebastian  Bach's  organ  trio  in 
G.  To  give  the  three  voices  (for  two  manuals  and 
pedals)  clearly  and  with  equal  individuality,  and  yet 
to  produce  them  as  a  beautiful  whole,  and  in  the  joy- 
ous character  intended  by  Bach,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  that  can  be  given  to  the  organist. 
Equally  successful  was  the  performance  of  the  other 
pieces,  especially  Bach's  fugue  in  G,  the  majestic 
character  of  which  could  not  have  been  brought  out 
with  a  more  free  and  dramatic  e-xpression  by  any  one 
except  the  very  greatest  masters. 

Mr.  Pame  also  exhibited  himself  as  composer  in 
the  best  light.  He  played  variations  of  his  own  upon 
the  Old  Hundredth  psalm  tune,  a  choral  in  universal 
use  in  America  (in  England,  too,  for  that  matter) 
and  concert  variations  upon  Haydn's  Austrian 
Hymn.  These  pieces  were  so  happily  laid  out  in 
form  that  their  interest  constantly  rose  to  the  close  ; 
they  proved  his  sound  contrapuntal  knowledge  ;  his 
great  taste  in  the  combination  of  the  stops  of  various 
color ;  and  the  author's  possession  of  a  fine  fancy,  from 
which  much  may  be  hoped  and  expected.  In  but  a 
passage  or  two — in  the  first  and  second  variations  up- 
on the  choral — did  it  seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Paine  had 
not  yet  fully  emancipated  himself  from  the  school. 
As  we  learn,  be  is  a  pupil,  both  on  the  organ  and  in 
counterpoint,  of  our  unsnrpass.ahle  organist  and  con- 
trapuntist, A.  Haupt.  Hence  we  the  more  rejoice  to 
greet  in  this  young  foreigner,  who,  now  returning  to 
his  native  land,  will  be  a  proof  equally  distinguished 
and  honorable  of  the  high  st.ate  of  German  (musical) 
art,  and  the  greatness  of  one  of  that  art's  ablest  rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Paine  is  at  present  in  London,  and  we  learn 
will  soon  be  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  a  London  audience,  both  as  an  executant 
and  as  a  composer. 


John  E..  Paine,  tte  American  Organist. 

The  Berlin  Voss'che-Zeitung,  of  April  21st,  con- 
tains the  following  notice  of  a  young  organist  and 
composer,  with  whose  name  the  readers  of  the  Jom-- 
nal  of  Music  have  already  been  made  acquainted  : 

If  now-a-days  more  than  one  of  our  organ-players 
of  no  small  pretensions  would  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  being  tested  by  Mattheson's  '  Exemplarischer  Or- 


Easter  Celebeations  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. — 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Moravian  exercises  dur- 
ing Passion  Week  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Moravian  Cultus 
is  the  love  of  music  which  everywhere  exhibits  itself 
in  the  beautiful  forms  and  ceremonies  of  their  reli- 
gion. Great  pains  is  taken  to  form  a  correct  musi- 
cal taste,  and  the  study  of  it  is  begun  very  early  in 
life.  Roared  from  infancy  among  tbe  delightful  as- 
sociations of  tone,  enjoying  the  instructions  of  com- 
petent masters,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
productions  of  the  best  composers,  they  become  able 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  pure  harmony  that  distinguishes  the 
Moravian  choral  service.  A  great  portion  of  their 
music  w,as  composed  for  the  church  and  exists  only 
in  MSS.  This  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  written  in  full  orchestral  score. 

The  exercises  of  Passion  Week  are  very  impress- 
ive, and  attract  great  numbers  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  begin  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  Easter  with  a  recital  of  that  week's  life  of 
our  Savior,  beginning  :  "  And  as  he  icent,  a  verii  great 
multitude  spi'ead  their  garments  in  the  ivai/,and  others 
cut  down  branches  off  the  trees,  and  straivd  them  hj  the 
way."  This  is  continued  throughout  tbe  week,  the 
Acts  of  each  day  being  read,  and  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful German  chorals  are  introduced  at  certain  inter- 
esting points  of  the  narrative,  expressive  of  such 
sentiments  as  the  congregation  is  supposed  to  feel. 

Tlie  exercises  on  Good  Friday  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. On  this  day,  some  of  the  most  solemn 
scenes  of  Holy  Writ  are  passed  in  review  and  every 
remarkable  passage  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  ac- 
companied by  a  suitable  hymn  sung  during  the  inter- 
vals. In  the  morning  and  afternoon  the  choir  sang 
two  fine  anthems  one  of  which  was  from  Gregor,  the 
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otiier  I  was  not  familiar  with,  most  probably  one  of 
their  BIS.  selections.  In  tbe  eveninp;,  tbe  choir  and 
the  orchestra  of  the  cliurch  rendered  three  of  tlicir 
German  antliems  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  The 
full-toned  organ,  the  sweet,  plaintive  tones  of  the  vi- 
olins, the  subdued  melody  of  tlie  flutes,  tbe  soft, 
drcam-lilcc  obligate  of  that  most  boatiful  toned  of  all 
stringed  instruments,  tbe  violoncello,  and  the  voices 
of  the  choir  blending  together  so  harmoniously,  and 
according  so  perfectly,  impressed  me  with  feelings 
that  I  shall  never  forget. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  general  Love  Feast, 
was  held,  and  printed  odes,  part  in  German,  and  part 
in  English,  were  distributed  throughout  the  congre- 
gation. As  soon  as  the  bell  ceased  ringing,  a  quar- 
tette of  trombones  began  playing  a  number  of  clioral 
which  floated  through  the  air  entrancing  every  listener 
On  this  occasion  the  music  performed  were  selections 
of  the  highest  classical  order.  First,  the  Kyrie  elei- 
son  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  ;  then  a  fine  anthem 
"  Holy  Redeemer,"  by  LaTrobc;  a  selection  from 
Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  and  another  very  fine  se- 
lection from  their  MSS. 

On  Easter  morning  at  four  o'clock  the  sweet  tones 
of  the  trombones  were  heard  greeting  the  sleeping 
the  sleeping  inhabitants  with  an  Easter  choral.  At 
half  past  four  we  were  wending  our  way  to  the  church 
where  service  similar  to  what  I  have  already  described 
was  gone  through  with,  uutil  sun-rise,  when  the  con- 
gregation, preceded  by  the  orchestra,  proceeded  in 
procession  to  the  grave-yard,  where  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Resurrection  was  gone  through  with.  Here  was 
a  scene  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  !  The  sun  was  just 
rising,  and  the  little  clouds  floating  about  were 
streaked  with  faint  rays  of  light.  The  robin  and  the 
lark  were  pouring  forth  their  morning  hymns,  which 
was  the  only  sound  that  disturbed  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  moment.  Then  the  voices  of  all  present 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  arose  upon  the  air  in 
hymn,  while  the  impressive  words  of  the  Litany,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  harmonious  themes  to  which 
the Itrombones  are  so  well  adapted,  and  the  entire 
services,  summoned  up  thoughts  which  will  ever  be 
held  in  remembrance. — Cor  of  Easton  Times. 


Ancient  Musical  Insteuments. — Our  Paris 
correspondent  writes  : — "Among  the  instruments 
collected  by  M.  Clapisson,  and  now  purchased  hv  the 
French  government  for  the  Museum  of  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  are  many  of  great  interest  in  an 
artistic  and  arebajologic  point  of  view.  One  of  these 
is  a  harpsichord,  with  two  key-boards,  dated  1612, 
but  the  work  of  several  artists  and  different  epochs. 
The  body  of  the  instrument  dates  from  Louis  XIU.; 
the  stand  from  Louis  XIV.;  contains  panels  by 
Teniers  and  Paul  Bailie.  Among  the  spinets  are  an 
Italian  one  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  orna- 
ments of  engraved  amber,  and  garlands  of  flowers, 
Cupids  by  Pou.ssin  ;  another,  of  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  in  ebony,  richly  inlaid  with  ivory,  with  the  in.scrip- 
tion  Francisci  Porlalopis  Veronal  Opus,  1823  ;  and  a 
third,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  marquetry,  the 
corners  of  the  key-board  being  ornamented  with 
caryatides  exquisitely  carved  in  box- wood. 

"A  small  piano,  made  at  Vienna,  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  form  of  a  harp,  has  a  sounding- 
board  of  gilt  wood  and  Cliinese  lacquer,  ornamented 
with  Venetian  looking-glass,  beautiful  paintings  in 
Martin  varnish,  and  inlaying  of  turquoises.  Among 
the  harps  is  one  that  belonged  to  the  Princess  de 
Lambaelle,  bearing  her  name  inside ;  among  tbe  lyres, 
one  which  belonged  to  Garat,  bearing  his  initials, 
and  enriched  with  paintings  by  Pruhdon.  There  are 
theorbs  in  ebony  and  ivory  ;  guitars  in  tortoise-shell, 
ivory  and  marquetry  ;  mandolines  and  mandores  of 
all  nations ;  odd-looUing  instruments  played  by 
turning  a  handle  ;  violins  of  all  dates  and  countries, 
several  of  them  in  tortoise-shell,  beautifully  inlaid  ; 
specimensof  all  sorts  of  string  and  wind  in.strunients, 
showing  the  starting  point  and  gradual  progress  ot 
the  instruments  now  used  in  orchestras. 

"The  collection  also  contains  a  numerous  gather- 
ing of  nondescript  instruments  of  various  style  and 
form,  many  of  them  of  a  most  extraordinary  char- 
acter, .showing  how  much  aliortive  industry  has  been 
devoted  to  the  endeavor  to  create  new  species  of 
musical  instruments.  Immense  patience  .and  re- 
search have  been  employed  by  the  collector  in  get- 
ting together  the  assemblage,  unique  in  its  way,  and 
of  great  value  to  those  who  make  a  study  of  the 
history  of  music." — N.   Y.  Eve.  Post. 


throw  into  it.  The  wind  sighs  afar  off  among  the 
branches,  as  if  he  were  hushing  his  breatli  to  listen. 
If  a  little  bird  chirps  uneasily  in  its  nest,  it  is  si- 
lenced before  you  can  find  out  whence  the  sound 
came.  But  the  dawn  breaks.  Before  a  gray  streak 
can  he  seen,  my  trees  feel  it,  and  quiver  through  ev- 
ery old  trunk  and  tiny  twig  with  joy  ;  my  birds  feel 
it,  and  stir  drowsily  in  their  nests,  as  if  they  were 
just  murmuring  to  each  other,  '  How  comfortable  we 
are  ! '  Then  the  wind  awakes,  and  tunes  my  trees 
for  the  concert,  striking  his  hand  across  one  and 
another,  until  all  their  varied  harmonies  are  astir; 
the  soft,  liquid  rustlings  of  my  oaks  and  beeches 
make  the  rich  treble  to  the  deep  plaintive  tones  of 
my  pines.  Then  my  early  birds  awake  one  by  one, 
and  answer  each  other  in  sweet  responses,  until  the 
sun  rises,  and  the  whole  joyous  chorus  bursts  into 
song  to  the  organ  and  flute  accompaniments  of  my 
CA'crgreens  and  summer  leaves ;  and  in  the  pauses 
countless  happy  insects  chirp,  and  buzz  and  whirl 
with  contented  murmuring  among  my  ferns  and 
flower-bolls.  The  sun  makes  me  musical,"  said  the 
forest. 

Wliat  makes  thinqs  musical. — "  Storms  !  "  said  the 
Sea.  In  calm  weather  I  lie  still  and  sleep,  or,  now 
and  then,  say  a  few  quiet  words  to  the  beaches  I  rip- 
ple on,  or  the  boats  which  glide  through  my  waters. 
But  in  the  tempest  you  learn  what  my  voice  is,  when 
all  my  slumbering  powers  awake,  and  I  thunder 
through  the  caverns,  and  ru.sh  with  all  my  battle-mu- 
sic on  the  rocks,  whilst,  between  the  grand  artillery 
of  my  breakers,  the  wind  blows  its  wild  trumpet-peal, 
and  the  waters  rush  back  to  my  breast  from  the  cliffs 
they  have  scaled,  in  torrents  and  cascades,  like  the 
voices  of  a  thousand  rivers.  My  music  is  battle-mu- 
sic.    Storms  make  me  musical,"  said  tbe  sea. 

What  makes  thinrjs  musical. — "  Suffering  !  "  said 
the  Harp-strings.  "  We  were  dull  lumps  of  silver 
and  copper-ore  in  the  mines  ;  and  no  .silence  on  the 
living,  sunny  earth  is  like  the  blank  of  voiceless  ages 
in  those  dead  and  sunless  depths.  But,  since  then, 
we  have  passed  through  many  fires.  The  hidden 
earth-fires  underneath  the  mountains  first  moulded 
us,  milleniums  since,  to  ore ;  and  then,  in  these  last 
years,  human  hands  have  finished  the  training  which 
makes  us  what  we  are.  We  have  been  smelted  in 
furnaces  heated  seven  times,  till  all  our  dross  was 
gone ;  and  then  we  have  been  drawn  out  on  the  rock 
and  hammered  and  fused,  and,  at  last,  stretched  on 
these  wooden  frames,  and  drawn  tighter  and  tighter, 
until  we  wonder  at  ourselves,  and  at  the  gentle  hand 
which  strikes  such  rich  and  wondrous  chords  and 
melodies  from  us — from  us,  who  were  once  silent 
lumps  of  ore  in  the  silent  mines.  Fires  and  blows 
have  done  it  for  us.  Sitffering  has  made  us  musical," 
said  the  Harp-strings. 


What  makes  things  musicai,. — "  The  Sun  !  " 
said  the  Forest.  "  In  the  night  I  am  still  and 
voiceless.  A  weight  of  silence  lies  upon  my  heart. 
If  you  jpass  through  me,  the  sound  of  your  own 
footstep  echoes  fearfully,  like  tke  footfall  of  a  ghost. 
If  you  seek  to  break  the  spell,  the  silence  closes  in 
your  own  words,  like  the  ocean  on  a  pebble  you 


Analysis  of  Bibd-Music. — A  correspondent, 
whose  letter  is  dated  "  Oak  Vallej',  Mid-Marc,"  has 
favored  us  with  a  long  and  pleasant  account  of  the 
aspects  of  nature  in  the  spring  time,  as  they  appear 
around  him,  from  which  we  are  iiappy  to  give  the 
following  extract.  The  remainder  of  his  letter  would 
hardly  be  appreciated  in  a  political  and  commercial 
newspaper  like  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"  The  golden  day  is  past.  Another  opens,  untired 
with  its  new  future.  It  bears  the  product  of  its  pred 
ecessor — the  birds  which  the  '  sweet  south  '  brought 
on  its  golden  wing.  Do  the  birds  arrive  at  night  ? 
for  we  behold  them  first  in  the  morning,  though  I 
have  seen  thrushes  arrive  at  nightfall.  It  may  be 
they  escape  our  notice,  which,  in  the  morning,  is  at- 
attractcd  by  their  singing.  And  they  seem  not  to 
regard  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  their  long  flight ; 
but,  true  to  their  industrious  instinct,  chime  the  note 
of  arrival  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn.  I  thus  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  blue-bird,  whose  song 
was  the  first  sound  that  fell  upon  my  ear  early  in  the 
morning,  half  mingling  with  my  dream  ere  I  was 
well  awake.  It  had  just  arrived,  the  old  familiar 
note — fi\int,  not  from  fatigue,  but  the  tranquility  of 
tbe  bird'.s  nature  seen  also  in  its  flight.  It  is  a  spir- 
itual bird,  with  a  celestial  hue,  warbling  in  our 
springs,  and  building  often  about  the  habitations  of 
men,  seeking  a  home  in  the  ark  of  the  m.artin,  which 
it  enchants  wiih  the  circles  of  its  gentle  flutterings. 

"  All  welcome  the  birds.  The  first  messenger  note 
springs  a  thrill  of  joy  in  the  winter-bound  heart. 
Childhood  leaps  up  at  the  sound  ;  the  maiden  claps 
her  hands  ;  and  age  feels  its  youth  at  the  accustomed 
surprise. 

"  Different  from  the  blue-bird  is  the  phoebe,  a  plain 
domestic,  with  its  dn.al  note,  yet  piping  the  cheeriest 
of  any,  because  bearing  the  happiest  burthen  in  its 
song,  '  Spring  day  I  spring  day  !  spring  is  coming  I ' 

"  One  thing  I  have  always  observed  with  pleasure 
— it  is  the  variety  in  the  bird  choir.  No  two  species 
sing  alike — none  badly.  Take  your  position  in  a 
grove  or  meadow,  and  mark  the  tone — which  gives 


you  the  character  of  the  bird — and  see  what  diversity 
there  i,s  in  that.  You  can  see  a  resemblance  to  words 
in  some  notes.  The  happiest  expression  is  on  th 
wing  ;  the  most  plaintive  on  water.  Wo  love  a  bird 
best  when  it  sings  among  grasses  and  in  the  shrubs 
and  tree  branches,  or  in  deserted  dwellings — at  least 
the  pensive-minded  and  the  meek  do.  Some  birds 
seek  an  elevated  posiiion  to  sing — the  groundbird  its 
stake ;  the  robin  its  tree ;  the  bobolink  sings  every 
where,  in  the  grass,  upon  a  twig  of  slender  reed,  but 
most  ra[iturous  on  the  wing.  The  crow  is  a  music- 
spoilor;  he  has  no  devotion  in  his  song,  no  uplifting 
of  the  bill,  but  a  rapacious  cry  for  plunder. 


wnt  %\x^ix)i. 


London. 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera. — It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  revival  of  7  P«rita)u' (April  20th)  should  create 
excitement  among  the  frequenters  of  the  opera. 
There  were  many  reasons.  Signor  Tiberini  in  Ar- 
turo  was  to  essay  his  second  part,  one  indeed,  in 
wdiich  Rubini  alone,  of  all  tenors,  had  made  a  lasting 
impression,  although  Signor  Mario  looked  and  acted 
the  cavalier  nobleman  infinitely  better.  Mad.  Tibe- 
rini-Ortolani,  too,  was  to  make  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  Elvira;  and  Herr 
Formes,  after  several  years'  absence,  again  to  exhibit 
his  splendid  voice  and  dramatic  talents  in  the  part  of 
Giorgio — undertaken  for  the  first  time,  we  believe. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  stalls  were  anxious  and 
the  boxes  eager.  Another  cause  of  attraction  might 
be  cited  in  Signor  Ronconi,  who  resigned  his  old 
part  of  Giorgo,  the  music  of  which  was  too  low  for 
him,  for  that  of  Riccardo,  in  which  he  was  perfectly 
suited,  and  feltat  his  ea.se.  So  much  for  expectation. 
The  performance,  if  it  fell  something  short  of  what 
was  anticipated,  was  exeellcnt  in  the  main.  Signor 
Tiberini  sang  even  more  skilfully,  and  exhibited  a 
more  thorough  command  of  his  voice  as  Arturo  than 
as  Ferdlnando.  His  singing  in  the  quartet,  "  A  te,  o 
cara,"  was  in  its  way  perfect ;  and  in  the  duet,  where 
the  Purit.an  Colonel  stops  Arturo,  as  he  is  about  to 
effect  the  escape  of  the  Queen,  he  exhibited  the  finest 
declamatory  powers  and  a  largeness  of  style  for 
which  we  bad  not  given  him  credit.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Signor  Tiberini  could  not  have  been  in  his 
best  voice  on  Saturday,  as  he  evaded  the  high  passa- 
ges in  the  aria,  "  Ella  e  tremante,"  in  the  last  scene, 
whereby  he  disappointed  sundry  of  his  admirers. 
He  made  amends,  nevertheless,  at  the  second  perfor- 
mance on  Tuesday,  and  sang  the  famous  passage  of 
Rubini  with  infinite  ease  and  perfect  intonation.  The 
dehiitante,  wife  of  Signor  Tiberini,  is,  no  doubt,  as 
onr  readers  have  guessed,  the  lady-like  and  light- 
voiced  Mile.  (Jrtolani,  who  so  much  pleased  the  ha- 
bitues of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  some  few  yeai-s  since 
in  this  very  part  of  Elvira,  creating  quite  a  furore  m 
tbe  polacca,  "  Son  vergin  vczzosa,"  and  winning  dis- 
tinction by  her  skill,  both  as  vocalist  and  actress. 
Mllo.  Ortolani  is  not  Grisi  nor  Bosio,  but  herself, 
and  will  doubtless  do  the  theatre  real  service. in  many 
characters  for  which  she  is  well  suited.  Her  voice 
still  vibrates  as  of  old,  but  she  has  gained  strength 
or  facility,  and  betokens  decided  improvement.  In 
places  where  she  had  not  to  form  her  notes,  such  as 
the  opening  movement  of  the  aria,  "  Qui  la  voce," 
and  some  cantabile  bits  in  fhe  first  finale,  she  sang 
charmingly  and  with  much  grace,  and  won  universal 
praise.  Herr  Formes  had  been  laboring  under  indis- 
position for  some  d.ays  previously,  and  was  hardly 
up  to  the  mark.  He  showed,  nevertheless,  that  the 
power  and  depth  of  his  voice  remained  unimpaired  by 
his  transatlantic  trip,  and  that  his  energy  and  feeling 
were  as  striking  and  superabundant  as  ever.  Indeed 
it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  voice  of  the  great 
German  bass  was  more  rounded  and  mellowed  by 
time,  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  bis  numerous  ad- 
mirers. The  music  of  Giorgio  is  not  quite  in  Herr 
Formes'  line,  nor  does  it  lie  altogether  within  his 
register,  his  voice  being  far  deeper  than  that  of  La, 
blache.  His  finest  efforts  were  in  the  duet  with  El- 
vira (act  1,  sc.  2),  and  the  grand  duet  with  Riccardo. 
"  Suoni  la  tromba,"  in  which  he  and  Signor  Ronconi 
declaimed  so  vociferously  that  they  might  have  been 
heard — if  not  quite  at  IJoIogna,  as  Rossini  wrote  of 
Tamburini  and  Lablache,  but  at  Boulogne.  Signor 
Ronconi  is  more  at  home  in  Riccardo  than  in  Giorgio 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  he  has  resigned,  as  the  mn- 
sicwas  too  low  for  him.  His  performance  of  Ric- 
cardo is  a  remarkable  one,  histrionically  speaking, 
tlie  best  by  far  since  Tamburini,  and  the  music  of 
Bellini  is  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  real  Italian 
style  and  method. 

After  the  opera  Mile.  Salvini  appeared  in  the  lallet 
divertissement,  Les  Amours  de  Diane,  and  achieved 
great  success  in  sundry  striking  and  original  pas. 
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The  first  performance  of  Rossini's  Guillaume  Tell, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Thursday  night 
was  postponed  until  Monday,  in  csnsequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  M.  Faure. 

Grisi  and  Mario. — The  report  that  these  popu- 
lar singers  have  rejoined  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  is 
now  verified, 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. —  Twenty  hear- 
ings would  not  suffice  to  make  the  general  public 
thoroughly  comprehend  a  work  so  extraordinary  as 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  which  was  repeated  on  Fri- 
day week.  To  the  Society  especial  thanks  are  due 
for  affording  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  composi- 
tion so  little  known,  or  likely  to  be  known,  its  diffi 
culty  and  exceptional  style  placing  it  beyond  the 
means  of  any  othe  body  of  executants.  While  pro- 
testing against  the  alterations  that  have  been  effected 
(having  unbounded  faith  in  Beethoven)  we  must 
compliment  Mr.  Costa  for  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance conducing  to  a  result  so  highly  satisfactory. 
Band  and  chorus  entered  thoroughly  into  their  task, 
and  as  the  Missa  Solennis  has  twice  attracted  an  at- 
tendance in  no  way  inferior  in  number  to  the  crowds 
who  usually  flock  to  the  better  known  masterpieces, 
we  have  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  next  season  it 
may  be  repeated,  and  eventually  become  familiarised 
to  the  public,  although  it  can  never  be  as  well  known 
as  the  oratorios  of  Handel  or  Mendelssohn.  Mads. 
Rudersdorff  and  Sainton-Dolby,  with  Messrs.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Lewis  Thomas  were  again  the  soloists. 
Handel's  Israel  in  Eyypt  is  announced  for  next 
Friday. 

Philharmonic  Concerts. — The  fourth  concert, 
on  Monday,  April  29th,  was  attended  by  the  largest 
audience  of  the  season.  The  selection  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Part  T. — Sinfonia  in  C  minor.  No.  I  (Mendels- 
sohn); Aria,  "Un'aura  amorosa,"  Cost  Fan  Tutte 
(Mozart) ;  Solo,  contrabasso  (MaysederJ  ;  Overture 
in  C  major  (Beethoven). 

Part  II. — Sinfonia  in  F,  No.  8  (Beethoven)  ; 
Reeit.  and  aria,  "Thus  my  cherish'd  love,"  Jessonda 
(Spohr) ;  Concerto,  violin,  in  A  minor.  No.  5  (Moli- 
que) ;  Duetto  11  Conte  On/  (Rossini)  ;  Overture, 
.Anacreon  (Cherubini).  Conductor,  Professor  Stern- 
dale  Bennett. 

A  column  might  be  written  about  such  a  pro- 
gramme, more  especially  as  the  general  character  of 
the  performance  was  quite  on  a  par  with  its  variety 
and  excellence.  Nevertheless,  our  crowded  space 
will  admit  of  but  very  few  remarks.  Mendelssohn's 
symphony  was  played  to  perfection.  Additional  in- 
terest was  attached  to  this,  as  the  work  %vhich  first 
introduced  its  composer  to  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and,  indeed,  to  England.  It  is  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  vigorous  of  his  earlier  productions ; 
and,  though  classed  in  his  own  catalogue  as  "Sym- 
phony No.  1.3,"  the  first  of  his  published  symphonies 
for  the  orchestra.  Thus,  among  other  things  with- 
held by  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  Men- 
delssohn's Mss.,  there  are  no  less  than  12  symphonies, 
any,  or  all  of  which,  if  only  half  as  good  as  the  one 
in  C  minor,  should  he  brought  to  light  forthwith. 
The  scherzo,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an  abridgement  of 
that  belonging  to  the  famous  octet  arranged  express- 
ly for  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  a  clear  fore- 
shadowing of  the  magical  fairy  music  in  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  "The  execution  of  Mendelssohn's 
symphony;  of  that  of  Beethoven  in  F — the  bridge 
that  conducts  from  the  "second"  to  the  "third"  style 
of  the  great  "Tone-poet ;"  of  the  overture  in  C 
major  (Op.  115)  by  the  same  master  (for  which  again 
the  musical  world  is  indebted  to  the  Philharmonic) ; 
and  of  Cherubini's  familiar  dramatic  prelude,  were 
further  proofs  of  the  judicious  discipline  exercised 
by  Professor  Bennett,  and  of  the  highly  efficient  ma- 
terials he  has  to  work  with.  The  palmiest  days  of 
the  Philharmonic — when  it  stood  "alone  in  its  glory" 
— could  hardly  furnish  an  instance  of  a  more  admir- 
able performance  than  that  of  the  symphony  in  C 
minor. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  programme 
of  the  eighteentli  concert,  in  the  instrumental  part, 
was  taken  from  the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  and  in- 
cluded— quintet  in  B  flat  (executants,  MM.  Vieux- 
temps,  Ries,  Doyle,  Schreurs  and  Piatti);  Presto 
Scherzando,  in  F  sharp  minor,  for  pianoforte  alone 
(Mr.  Charles  Halle'  at  the  instrument) ;  grand  sonata 
in  D  major  (op.  58j,  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
(played  for  the  first  time);  and  (also  first  time  of 
performance)  the  players  being  Mr.  Charles  Halle, 
M.  Vienxtemps,  Mr.  Webb  and  Signer  Piatti.  After 
the  sonata,  Mr.  Charles  Halle  and  Signor  Piatti  had 
to  appear  on  the  platform.  A  finer  specimen  of  the 
master  than  that  with  which  the  concert  closed  could 
not  have  been  presented,  and  few  left  their  seats 
until  the  last  notes  of  the  quartet  in  B  minor  had 
finished.  The  grand  air  "  In  diesea  hel'gen  Hallen," 


from  the  Zanberflote,  and  a  song  from  Nicolai's  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  displayed  to  advantage  the  deep 
and  powerful  voice  of  Herr  Hermanns,  who  appear- 
ed at  these  concerts  last  season. 

Crystal  Palace. — Mile.  Titiens,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  as  an  oratorio  singer,  created  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  a  merely  favorable  im- 
pression, her  de'hiit  being  a  complete  success.  Mile. 
Titiens  is  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  enunciation,  her 
words  being  clearly  articulated  and  correctly  accen- 
tuated, which  is  so  much  the  more  noticeable  as  her 
experience  of  our  lanfuago  must  be  necessarily  lim- 
ited. With  the  power  and  quality  of  Mile.  Titien's 
voice  the  puplic  is  already  familiar,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  new  line  she  has  chosen  the  Ger- 
man songstress  will  become  as  great  a  favorite  as  she 
is  on  the  lyric  stage.  To  attempt  any  description  of 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves's  singing  in  The  Creation  would  be 
superfluous ;  suffice  it  that  ho  was  in  magnificent 
voice  throughout, — that  he  sustained  the  whole  of 
the  tenor  music  by  which  the  oratorio  was  a  decided 
gainer,  and  that  his  delivery  of  the  recitative  "  In 
splendor  bright,"  and  the  air  "  In  native  worth,"  was 
wholly  irreproachable,  while  in  the  concerted  music 
his  voice  rang  out  with  a  clearness  and  beauty  that 
charmed  all  hearers.  In  the  first  and  second  parts 
Herr  Formes  contributed  his  services  a's  principal 
bass,  and  the  value  of  so  splendid  an  organ  and  so 
weighty  a  style  of  delivery,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
To  Mad.  Rudersdoi-ff  and  Mr.  Stanley  fell  the  music 
of  our  first  parents  (Part  III.),  and  both  were  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  After  the  oratorio  the 
national  anthem  was  sung,  Mile.  Titiens  taking  the 
first  and  last  solo  verses.  The  duet  between  the 
barytone  and  bass  (Mr.  Santley  and  Herr  Formes) 
in  the  other  verses,  was  beyond  our  comprehension. 
There  were  13,000  present. 

The  Sisters  Marchisio. — The  gifted  and  cele- 
brated sisters  Carlotta  and  Barbara  Marchisio,  after 
the  great  sensation  they  have  created  in  Paris,  are 
achieving  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  French 
provinces  and  in  Belgium.  We  find  in  the  Brussels 
journal,  L' Independance  Beige,  accounts  of  the  ddmt 
of  both  sisters  in  that  city.  They  first  appeared  in 
the  Sonnamhula,  Mile.  Carlotta  sustaining  the  char- 
acter of  Amina,  while  Mile.  Barbara,  with  a  true  ar- 
tistic feeling,  supported  her  sister  by  taking  the 
secondary  part  of  the  heroine's  mother,  to  which  she 
gave  new  interest  and  importance.  Their  next  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  Trovatore,  in  the  characters  of 
Leonora  and  Azucena,  in  which  last  part  Mile.  Bar- 
bara produced  an  immense  effect  by  her  powerful 
acting,  her  beautiful  contralto  voice,  and  her  perfect 
style  and  execution.  The  above  journal  describes  the 
public  as  being  enchanted,  and  says  that  there  never 
had  been  such  a  performance  of  this  opera  in  Brus- 
sels.— Illustrated  London  News. 


Stusital  Correspnhitu. 

Paris,  May  3,  1861. — A  pamphlet  has  just  ap- 
peared entitled  Richard  Wagner  et  Tannhduser  a 
Paris.  It  is  by  Charles  Baudelaire  the  translator  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe's  works.  It  seems  to  be  a  defence  of 
the  German  composer  against  the  ungenerous  attacks 
of  French  press.  If  it  possesses  more  than  the  mere 
merit  of  a  propos  I  shall  speak  of  it  later. 

The  musical  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Con- 
servatoire has  given  its  last  concert.  The  fragments 
of  the  Damnation  de  Faust  by  Hector  Berlioz  are 
spoken  of  as  having  attracted  much  attention. 

At  the  Italiens  Mad.  Penco  has  appeared  as 
Norma  ;  no  novelties  are  spoken  of  either  here  or  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  which  continues  to  give  the  Hu- 
guenots. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  we  have  had  Salvator  Rosa, 
represented  for  the  first  time  last  Tuesday,  April  30. 
This  is  an  opera  in  three  acts  by  Duprato,  words  by 
MM.  Eugene  Grange  and  Henri  Trianon.  The 
libretto  presents  a  charming  series  of  incidents,  it  is 
in  itself  a  touching  piece  worthy  of  the  composer. 
The  artist  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  Salva- 
tor Rosa  were,  Crosti,  Warot,  Lemaire,  Nathan,  Pal- 
ianti,  Madame  Lemercier  and   Mad  Saint-Urbain. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  late  three  pieces  of 
1832  have  been  revived.  Of  these  one  is  well  known 
to  the  American  public,  La  Tour  de  Nesle  is  rather 
more  known  in  the  United   States   than  in  France 


though  it  always  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The 
piece  is  given  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  with  the  dis- 
play of  scenery  that  may  be  expected  from  this  stage 
for  fairy  spectacles.  There  is  a  slight  change  even  to 
admit  of  all  the  prestige  of  scenery.  There  is  a  sol- 
emn entry  of  the  king  mto  the  old,  old  streets  of  his 
good  city  of  Paris.  He  is  on  horseback  under  a 
dais  between  the  Queen  and  Buridan,  also  on  horse- 
back. The  people  follow  in  crowds,  there  are  sol- 
diers and  a  numerous  cortege. 

It  is  a  lesson  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  provost  of  Paris,  the  various  guilds,  the  univer- 
sity corps,  the  Parliament,  the  peers  of  the  realm 
with  their  pages — all  with  their  respective  emblems 
form  a  curious,  entertaining  spectacle.  The  clarions 
sound,  the  King,  surrounded  by  his  court  takes  his 
seat,  the  stage  presents  a  most  picturesque  group 
when  suddenly  other  men  and  women  rush  in,  mar- 
iners from  the  port  de  la  Greve,  who,  with  more 
beauty  than  art-truth  execute  a  charming  ballet.  In 
this  appear  Epinosa  and  Mad.  Montplaisir.  Beyond 
this  La  Tour  de  Nesle  in  the  drama  as  we  all  know 
it.  At  the  especial  wish  of  M.  Gaillardet,  the  name 
of  Alexander  Dumas  figures  as  coUaborateur. 

Of  other  old  dramas  may  be  mentioned  Atar  Gull 
which  has  met  with  a  legitimate  success.  The  Fun- 
erailles  de  Vhonneur  by  M.  Aug.  Vaquerie  of  which  I 
mentioned  the  failure  has  given  rise  to  several  pam- 
phlets on  the  present  state  of  the  dramatic  art  in 
France.  It  is  expected  that  M.  Vaquerie's  piece  will 
be  presented  again  at  the  Odeon  under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances.  F.  B. 

Jbigljfs  lotirnal  of  Suisk. 

BOSTON,  MAY  i35,  1861. 

Soiree  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  and  Harvard 
Glee  Club. 

We  had  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  this  soiree, 
which  took  place  at  Lyceum  Hall  in  Old  Cambridge 
on  Thur,sday,  May  16. 

1.  War  SoHE Kucken 

2.  Pesther  Waltzes Lanner 

3    Toper's  Glee Zelter 

4.  Serenade.  (Quartette) Mendelssohn 

5.  Symphony— PiaDO  Qiiart^^tte— Adagio  Cantabile— An- 
dante Minuetto — Finale  Allegro Haydn 

6.  Soldier's  Love Kucken 

7.  Hark  above  n» Kreutzer 

8.  Sicilian  Vespers Verdi 

9.  Parting.  (Quartette) Otto 

10.  0  wcrt  thou Kucken 

11.  And-ante,  from  Symphony  No.  7 Haydn 

..o      f  Chapel Kreutzer 

(  Serenade Eisenhofer 

13.  L'Etoile  du  Nord.    (Quadrilles) 

The  programme  was,  with  one  exception,  made  up 
of  German  pieces,  the  audience  of  a  majority  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Both  went  very  well 
together.  The  audience  admired  the  Germans  (next 
to  the  performers  of  course)  and  the  Germans  (we 
can  speak  for  one  of  them  at  least,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  present)  admired  both  the  audience  and 
the  performers.  Mutual  admiration-society,  is  it  ? 
Well  we  confess,  we  do  admire  youth.  "  In  juven- 
tute  delectus."  There  is  something  refreshing  and 
fascinating  in  youth  and  we  enjoyed  the  delightful 
influence. 

The  Glee  Club  was  especially  happy  in  its  selec- 
tions and  was  encored  after  every  piece  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly.  And  right  well  did  they  acquit  them- 
selves both  in  their  pieces  on  the  programme  and 
those  sung  in  answer  to  the  enthusiastic  calls  for 
more.  The  Pierians  would  have  increased  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  performances  by  altering  their 
instruments  to  a  pitch  somewhat  more  uniform. 
However,  their  pieces  were  well  practiced  together 
and  played  with  spirit.  They  also  received  several 
encores.  The  liberality  of  the  Glee  Club  was  man- 
ifested by  a  medley  of  patriotic  and  other  airs, 
"thrown  in"  after  the  13th  number  of  the  programme. 
Altogether  it  was  a  festive  and  gay  evening,  furnish- 
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ing  new  evidence  that  the  libei-al  Arts  still  furnish  at 
our  venerable  yet  ever  young  Alma  Mater,  and  that 
there  are  some  at  least  among  her  sons  who  beside 
their  other  studies  find  time  and  inclination  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  production  of  the  "  sweet  concord 
of  sounds." 

May  the  Piekian  Sodality  and  the  Glee  Clhe 
continue  to  flourish.  *t 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Long's  Concert.  —  A  concert  com- 
plimentary to  this  lady  was  given  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning last  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis. 
Mrs.  KEMPTONand  Miss  WniTEHOnsE  assisted  with 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and  Mr.  Carl  Pe- 
lERSiLEA  as  pianist.  Mrs.  Long  was  in  unusually 
fine  voice,  so,  too,  were  Mrs.  Kempton  and  Miss 
Whitehouse,  and  the  vocal  portions  of  the  programme 
were  admirably  rendered  by  the  three  ladies.  We 
regret  not  to  have  heard  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  learn  that  Mr.  Petersilea  performed 
very  creditably  the  Sonata  by  Weber.  Liszt's  Con- 
certo Paraphrase  requires  a  degree  of  power  and  un- 
erring facility  beyond  what  he  yet  possesses,  A 
large  audience  was  in  attendance.     The  following  is 

the  programme : 

Part  I. 

1.  Quartette,  in  E  flat Mozart 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2.  Aria,  "  Ah  mou  fils  '■ Meyerbeer. 

Mrs.  Long. 

3.  Grand  Sonate  in  C,  op.  24.  (first  time) Wober. 

Carl  Petersilea. 

4.  Song,  "Te  merry  birds  " Gumbert. 

Mrs.  Kempton. 

6.  Duo,  "  Fra  Queste  Braccia  " Donizetti. 

Mrs.  Long  and  Miss  Whitehouse. 

6.  Ballad,  "  Tyrolienne  ' Haas. 

Mrs.  Long. 

Pakt  II. 

7.  Trio,  "  On  the  Ocean  " Concone. 

Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Kempton,  and  Miss  Whitehouse. 

8.  Canzonetta,  from  Quartette  in  E  flat Mendelssohn. 

Quintette  Club. 

9.  Duet,  from  *'  Giuramento  ■' Mercadante. 

Mrs.  Loug  and  Mrs.  Kempton. 

10.  Two  Part  Song,  "  The  Wanderer  " Franz  Abt. 

Mrs.  Kempton  and  Mi.ss  Whitehouse. 

11.  German  Song,  "  Farewell,  Good  Night '' Kucken. 

Mrs.  Long. 

12.  Concerto    Par.^ph^ase.  on  Mendelssohn's  Wedding 

March  and  Fairy  Dance Liszt. 

Carl  Petersilea. 


Cambridge.  —  The  detachment  of  the  batallion 
of  the  College  students  now  on  guard  at  the  State 
Arsenal  embraces  some  of  the  best  of  the  singers  of 
the  college,  who  make  the  neighborhood  resound  on 
these  pleasant  moonlight  nights  with  the  brightest  of 
the  gems  of  German  song.  The  Turkish  Drinking 
Song,  Integer  Vitae,  the  Sword  Song,  and  other 
choice  pieces  for  men's  voices,  including  many  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs,  we  have  heard  admi- 
rably sung  there  in  a  style  that  would  do  no  discredit 
to  the  famous  Orpheus  Club.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve the  steady  progress  of  the  art  of  Music  in  the 
University,  since  it  has  become  a  regular  study,  and 
no  little  credit  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Homer,  the  instructor  in  this  department. 


Orchestral  Union.  —  Our  city  and  suburban 
readers  will  not  forget  the  concert  of  this  evening, 
which  commences  the  new  series  of  evening  concerts. 
The  programme  is  an  excellent  one. 


New  Publications. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Juue.     Ticknor  & 

Fields. 

Contents  :  Agnes  of  Sorrento ;  Greek  Lines ; 
The  Kose  entlironed  ;  A  bag  of  meal ;  Napoleon 
the  Third ;  Concerning  things  slowly  learned ; 
American  Navigation  ;  Denmark  Vesey  ;  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment;  Army  Hymn  ;  The  Pickens  and 
Stealins  Bebellion ;  Kecent  American  Publications. 

The  April  number  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  has  been  sent  us  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee 
&Co. 

Contents :  1.  Pearls  and  Mock  Pearls  of  History. 


2.  Euphuism  ;  3.  Lord  Dundonald  ;  4.  Spiritual 
Destitution  in  the  Metropolis;  5.  German,  Plcmish, 
and  Dutch  Art;  6.  African  Discovery;  7.  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt;  8.  Indian  Currency,  Fi- 
nance and  Legislation  ;  Iron  Manufacture.  These 
are  publislied  by  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $S, 
or  all  the  four  great  English  Quarterlies  and  Black- 
wood's Monthly  for  $10. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Tannhauser  in  Paris.  —  Tannhauser,  the  mod- 
ern German  Opera,  par  excellence,  has  suffered  a 
most  decided  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Paris  public. 
NotAvithstanding  the  august  presence  of  both  Empe- 
ror and  Empress  during  the  first  two  representations, 
the  genteel  audience  manifested  tlieir  disapprobation 
by  vehement  hissing,  but  principally  by  a  merriment 
which  to  the  author  must  have  been  very  provoking. 
After  the  third  performance  which  took  place  on  a 
Sunday  evening  when  the  house  is  mostly  filled  by 
persons  from  the  middle  classes,  who  might  reasona- 
bly be  supposed  to  be  unprejudiced,  the  piece  was 
withdrawn.  As  the  bonus  of  the  author  was  stipu- 
lated at  500  francs  for  each  performance,  of  which 
half  went  to  the  translator  of  the  book,  Mr.  Wagner 
has  realized  the  sum  of  750  francs. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Tannhauser  was 
brought  out  at  the  express  command  of  the  Emperor. 
Rumor  said  it  was  the  penalty  which  the  Emperor 
had  to  pay  to  the  Princess  Metternich,  wife  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  far  a  lost  bet.  The  Princess 
showed  herself,  at  any  rate,  a  zealous  partizan  of  her 
countryman.  When  the  storm  in  the  audience  first 
broke  out,  she  and  her  suite  from  a  prominent  box 
tried  very  hard  to  turn  the  tide.  But  it  only  caused 
the  hissers  to  turn  towards  her.  She  left  the  theatre 
before  the  curtain  fell.  When  she  passed  down  the 
coiTidor,  one  of  the  marshals  of  France,  meeting 
her,  said,  "  Ah,  Madame,  to-night  you  have  taken  a 
most  cruel  revenge  for  Solferino."  The  story  is 
good.  The  Frenchman  says  now,  Je  lannhause,  in- 
stead  of  Je  m'ennuie. 

The  Germans  console  themselves,  as  well  they 
may,  that  France  has  never  yet  seen  the  greatness  of 
Shakespeare,  nor  acknowleged  the  genius  of  Goethe 
and  Scliiller,  nor  understood  Gluck,  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  and  Schumann,  and  is  therefore  not  very 
likely  to  be  charmed  by  an  opera  which,  book  and 
music,  is  at  least  as  peculiarly  Teutonic  as  Weber's 
Freischiitz  or  Spohr's  Jessonda.  Besides,  Wagner 
the  writer  had  much  damaged  the  cause  of  Wagner 
the  composer.  If  Mr.  Wagner,  instead  of  heralding 
his  views  as  the  salvation  of  the  lyric  drama  and  his 
works  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  musical  era,  claim- 
ing precedence  of  all  the  great  masters  whom  France 
worship,  if,  instead  of  all  this  he  had  relied  solely  on 
the  inherent  power  of  his  music,  his  opera  might 
have  fared  better.  To  be  sure,  the  legend  of  Tann- 
hauser, which  to  the  Gorman  mind  has  deep  signifi- 
cance and  many  fine  poetic  traits,  has  nothing  fasci- 
nating to  the  Frenchman.  It  is  the  difierence  of 
nationalities  more  than  anything  else  which  will  for- 
ever prevent  the  acceptance  liy  the  Paris  musical 
public  of  the  Tannhauser  as  the  great  work  which  it 
really  is. — Leipsic  Signale. 

Honolulu.  —  The  dilettanti  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  established  a  Philharmonic  Society, 
which,  not  satisfied  with  rendering  plain  classical 
music,  has  gone  into  the  grand  opera  business. 
Startling,  as  it  may  appear,  Verdi's  Trovatore  has 
been  performed  in  Honolulu.  His  majesty,  Kame- 
hameha,  who  fortnnately  po.ssesses  a  very  fine  voice, 
took  the  role  of  Manrico,  and  his  royal  spouse  filled 
that  of  the  Gipsy  Azucena. 

Musical  Soiree.  —Last  evening  Mile.  Gabrielle 
de  la  Motte  gave  a  musical  soiree  at  her  residence  in 
Hancock  Street,  to  which  the  parents  and  friends  of 
her  pupils,  including  several  distinguished  amateurs, 
were  invited,  forming  a  brilliant  society.  Tlie  pro- 
gramme was  very  interesting,  consisting  of  a  duet  by 
Von  Weber,  nine  solo  compositions  played  by  the 
youngest  pupils  of  the  school.  Duet  Sonata  by  Mo- 
zart, Nocturne  by  Gutmann,  Allegretto  and  Moon- 


light Sonata  by  Beethoven,  Allegro  by  Mendelssohn' 
Home,  Sweet  Home  by  Thalbcrg,  Nocturne  by  Clio 
pin.  Sonata  Pathetique  by  Beethoven,  and  Duct  by 
Von  Weber.  The  performances  of  these  ditlicnlt 
compositions  by  youthful  pupils  was  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  excellence  of  the  class  system  of  pia- 
noforte instruction  which  Mile.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte 
has  been  teaching  in  this  city  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  When  we  heard  girls  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
taught  in  classes,  playing  one  of  Weber's  duets,  and 
the  solos  which  followed,  and  playing  them  well,  and 
young  ladies  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  interpreting 
with  such  intelligence,  purity  and  vigor  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  programme,  we  were  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  a  system  which  we  h.ave  so  often 
commended  and  advocated.  The  unequivocal  ap- 
probation of  the  refined  and  competent  critics  who 
were  present  at  Mile,  de  la  Motte's  last  soiie'e,  justi- 
fies the  confidence  which  the  public  have  placed  in 
her  abilities,  and  guarantees  her  continued  success. — 
Evening  Transcript,  May  17. 

Music  IN  Legislative  Halls. —  Mnsic  hath 
charms  for  our  Legislature.  A  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives have  musical  ears,  good  voices,  and 
know  how  to  tune  them  aright,  either  for  the  grand 
old  chorals  or  the  patriotic  songs  that  are  just  now 
sung  in  halls  and  churches,  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  at  work  benches  and  in  the  schools. 
The  members  lifted  up  their  voices  yesterday  fore- 
noon, in  melodious  song,  and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
after  adjournment.  They  did  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  in  splendid  style,  as  if  tlie  banner  were  ad- 
vancing at  a  charging  step  upon  the  enemy  ;  "Am- 
erica" was  given  grandly  ;  "  Old  Coronation  "  ma- 
jestically, and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  as  a  closing  ex- 
ercise, soothingly.  And  why  sliould  they  not  sing, 
these  legislators  ?  Let  them  break  forth  in  song. 
They  have  done  good  works  for  the  old  Bay  State  ; 
they  have  endorsed  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the 
people  ;  given  a  strong  aud  willing  helping  hand  to 
the  government  of  the  Union,  and  their  aid,  without 
stint  or  mercenary  calculation,  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  its  flag. 

The  members  review  their  labors  with  satisfaction  ; 
they  look  upon  the  mailed  hand  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment raised  to  strike  all  enemies  to  its  peace,  pros- 
perity and  integi'ity,  and  they  see  through  the  cloud 
that  now  envelopes  us,  peace  once  more  establishing 
its  benignant  sway ;  returning  prosperity  and  the 
hum  of  productive  industry  for  the  harsh  notes  of 
war.  Do  they  not  do  well  to  sing,  and  make  the  old 
Representatives  Hall  vocal  with  their  gladness,  and 
the  venerable  cod  which  has  overlooked  the  discus- 
sions of  half  a  century,  a  participator  in  their  joy- 
ful hopes  for  the  future  ?  If  the  "chivalry"  are  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  psalm  singing  Massachusetts,  we 
bid  them  remember  that  the  "Old  Ironsides"  of 
Cromwell,  from  whom  some  of  us,  at  least  are  de- 
scended, were  valiant  in  battle  and  "mighty  men  of 
war,"  notwithstanding  that,  before  they  engaged  in 
the  conflict  they  sang  the  psalms  of  David.  Men 
who  put  their  trust  in  God,  the  justice  of  tlieir  cause 
and  keep  their  powder  dry,  are  not  to  be  encountered 
with  impunity. — Atlas  and  Bee,  May  23. 

A  Hint  to  Musicians. — See  the  effect  of  a  long 
piece  of  mnsic  at  a  public  concert.  The  orchestra 
are  l)reathlessw!th  attention,  jumping  into  major  and 
minor  keys,  executing  fugues,  and  fiddling  with  the 
most  ecstatic  precision.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
wonderful  science  the  audience  are  gaping,  lolling, 
talking,  standing  about,  and  half  devoured  with 
ennui.  On  a  sudden  there  springs  up  a  lively  little 
air,  expressive  of  natural  feeling,  though  in  point  of 
science  not  worth  a  half-penny.  The  audience  all 
spring  up,  every  head  nods,  every  foot  beats  time, 
and  every  heart  .also  ;  a  universal  smile  breaks  out 
in  every  face ;  the  carriage  is  not  ordered  ;  and  every 
one  agrees  that  music  is  the  most  delightful,  rational 
entertainment  that  the  human  mind  can  possibly 
enjoy.  In  the  same  manner  the  astonishing  execu- 
tion of  some  great  singers  has  in  it  very  little  of  the 
beautiful ;  it  is  mere  difficulty  overcome,  like  rope- 
d.ancing  and  tumbling ;  and  mere  difficulties  over- 
come, as  I  have  before  said,  do  not  excite  the  feel- 
ings of  the  beautiful,  but  the  wonderful. —  Sydney 
Smith. 

Had  I  children,  my  utmost  endeavors  would  be  to 
breed  them  musicians.  Considering  I  h.ave  no  ear, 
nor  yet  thought  of  music,  the  preference  seems  odd  ; 
and  yet  it  is  embraced  on  frequent  reflection.  In 
short,  as  my  aim  would  be  to  make  them  happy,  I 
think  it  the  most  profitable  method.  It  is  a  re- 
source which  will  last  their  lives,  unless  they  grow 
deaf;  it  depends  on  themselves,  not  on  others;  al- 
ways amuses  and  soothes,  if  not  consoles  :  and  of 
all  fashionable  pleasures  it  is  the  cheapest. — Horac 
Watpole. 
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H  Barbiere  di  Seviglia. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  anecdotes  of  the  first 
productions  of  celebrated  works,  the  changes  made 
in  them  in  accordance  with  tlie  experience  of  their 
first  effects,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. We  translate  some  of  the  incidents  attend- 
ant upon  the  production  of  the  now  celebrated  Bar- 
ber of  Seville. 

The  overture  was  originally  composed  in  1814,  for 
AnreUano  in  Palmira^  then  changed  to  ElizaJxtta, 
rerjina  d'lngh'dterra,  both  of  them  serious  operas,  and 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Barber. 

Tlie  air  which  Bertha,  the  duenna,  sings,  is  no- 
thing but  a  Russian  contra-dance,  which  was  in 
vogue  iu  Rome  at  that  time.  Rossini  is  said  to  have 
introduced  it  in  compliment  to  a  captivating  Musco- 
vite lady.  Certain  passages  of  this  buffo  air  re-ap- 
pear in  tlie  allegro,  and  in  the  fine  cavatina  of  Mal- 
colm in  la  Donna  del  Lago. 

The  motive  of  the  allegro  of  the  trio  fine  Zitti, 
zitti,  is  borrowed  from  the  bass  air  sung  f>y  Simon, 
in  Haydn's  "Seasons."  Simon  sings  it  in  C,  while 
Rosina,  Almaviva  and  Figaro  sing  it  in  F. 

Signora  Giorgi-Righetti  mentions  many  circum- 
stances regarding  the  first  production  of  the  opera 
which  have  the  value  of  coming  from  one  who  shar- 
ed in  its  performance.  Sterbini  was  the  author  of 
the  libretto,  and  when  it  was  Icnown  that  Rossini  was 
to  rewrite  the  work  which  Paisiello  had  made  fam- 
ous, his  enemies  endeavored  to  injure  him  by  talking 
of  it  everywhere  as  a  contemptible  thing  to  do.  This 
was  the  merest  nonsense,  as  the  lyrical  dramas  of 
Metastasio  had  all  been,  dozens  of  times  set  to  music 
by  as  many  composers.  Paisiello  was  no  stranger 
to  these  intrigues.  A  letter  of  his  was  shown  to 
Rossini,  in  which  lie  charged  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome 
to  make  every  exertion  to  ensure  its  failure.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  on  the  day  of  its  first  repre- 
sentation at  the  Argentina,  the  enemies  were  at  their 
post,  and  the  friends,  somewhat  disheartened  at  the 
recent  failure  of  Torvaldo,  did  not  exhibit  any  great 
warmth  of  support.  Signora  Giorgi-Righetti  says 
that  Rossini  was  weak  enough  to  allow  Garcia,  whose 
ability  he  greatly  admired,  to  replace  the  air  sung 
under  Rosina's  window  with  a  Spanish  melody  of 
his  own  ;  thinking  that,  as  the  scene  was  laid  in 
Spain,  this  might  give  a  local  coloring  to  the  work. 
But  the  public  sentiment  rendered  this  an  unfortun- 
ate thing. 

Almaviva's  guitar  had  not  been  tuned,  and  Garcia 
had  to  tune  it  on  the  stage.  A  string  broke,  which 
tlie  singer  was  obliged  to  replace ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  tlie  laugliter  and  hisses  had  become  general. 
The  song  was  foreign  to  the  Italian  taste,  and  was 
badly  received,  while  the  pit  began  to  hum  over 
Spanish  fioritures.  After  the  introduction  came 
Figaro's  cavatina.  The  prelude  was  at  first  listened 
to  ;  but  when  Zamboni  entered  with  another  guitar, 
a  shout  of  laughter  went  through  the  audience,  and 
the  hissers  made  suclt  a  noise  that  tlio  aria  was  not 
to  be  heard.  When  Rosina  appeared  on  the  balcony, 
the  public,  who  admired  the  lady,  was  ready  to  ap- 
plaud her  air ;  hut  when  it  lieard  only  the  words ; 
Segai,  o  caro,  deli  segui  cosi,  they  were  the  signal  of  a 
new  outbreak.  The  duet  of  Almaviva  and  Figaro 
was  accompanied  by  shouts  and  his.ses,  which  com- 
pletely drowned  it ;  and  the  work  seemed  to  be  an 
utter  failure. 

Finally  Rosina  appeared  and  sang  the  cavatina. 
the  youth,  and  beautiful  voice  of  Signora  Giorgi- 
Righetti,  joined  to  the  favor  which  she  enjoyed 
among  the  Romans,  combined  to  procure  for  her  a 
brilliant  success.  Rossini  arose  from  the  piano, 
bowed,  and  turning  to  the  cantatrice,  said  in  a  low 
voice: — '^  Oh  natural" — "You  may  give  it  your 
thanks,"  replied  Signora  Giorgi,  "  for  without  it  you 
would  never  have  left  your  seat." 

But  this  happy  moment  was  of  short  duration,  for 
the  liisses  recommenced  at  the  duet  between  Rosina 
and  Figaro.  All  the  hissers  in  Italy  seemed  to 
have  met  in  the  theatre,  and  the  music  was 
utterly  lost  in  the  noise  they  made.  When  the  cur- 
tain fell,  Rossini  turned  to  tlie  audience,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  clapped  his  hands.  Tlie  public  was 
touched  at  this  contempt  for  its  opinion  ;  but  no  mark 
of  disapprobation  was  returned.  It  revenged  itself 
at  the  second  act,  not  a  note  of  which  could  be  heard. 
Rossini  remained  calm  throughout,  and  left  the 
theatre  as  quietly  as  though  it  had  been  the  work  of 
a  stranger.  When  Garcia,  Zamboni,  Botticelli  and 
Signora  Giorgi-Righetti  went  to  his  rooms,  after 
changing  their  dresses,  to  console  him  for  his  failure, 
they  found  him  sound  asleep. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  the  beautiful  cavatina  Ecco 
ridmte  in  cielo  to  replace  Garcia's  unfortunate  air. 
Garcia  sang  it  the  same  evening  at  the  second  per- 
formance. Rossini  hastened  to  prune  from  his  work 
everything  which  might  be  justly  condemned,  then 
went  to  bed   and  pretended  to  be  sick,  that  he  might 


not  be  obliged  to  oflSciate  in  the  evening.  The  Ro- 
mans went  the  .second  time  with  altered  dispositions, 
and  desired  to  hear  the  work  to  which  they  refused 
to  listen  the  evening  before.  This  procurred  the  tri- 
umph of  the  composer;  for  it  was  impossible  that  a 
people  so  musical  should  not  appreciate  the  beauties 
profusedly  spread  through  this  delightful  work.  The 
silence  of  the  audience  was  only  broken  this  time  by 
applause;  still  there  was  no  enthusiasm.  But  the 
success  grew  at  each  representation,  and  finally  be- 
came a  transport  of  delight.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere, 
there  were  connoisseurs  who  at  once  comprehended 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  went  to  Rossini  to  com- 
pliment him  on  its  excellence.  This  change  of  for- 
tune and  opinion  did  not  astonish  him  ;  he  was  as 
sure  of  success  on  the  evening  of  its  first  reception 
as  he  was  a  week  after. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  first  representation  of 
the  Barber  at  Paris  was  a  repetition  of  the  Roman 
failure.  The  same  cause  produced  the  same  effect ; 
for  Raisiello's  work  was  there  again  opposed  to  that 
of  Rossini.  It  is  true  that  Mme.  Ronzi  de  Begnis 
did  not  inspire  the  part  of  Rosina,  for  which  she  was 
not  fitted.  By  a  singular  fancy,  the  public  at  once 
demanded  Paisiello's  Barber,  and  nothing  could  have 
more  contributed  to  Rossini's  success.  Paer,  who 
was  troubled  regarding  the  young  rising  maestro, 
Paer,  director  of  the  Theatre-Italian,  appeared  to 
yield  to  the  importunate  request  of  the  puclic,  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  instigated.  He  hastened  to  produce 
Paisiello's  opera,  not  doubting  of  the  success  which 
awaited  it;  but  tlie  result  was  the  opposite  of  what 
he  expected.  The  traditional  power  of  his  music 
had  lost  its  vitality  ;  nobody  knew  how  to  sing  it  in 
its  pristine  simplicity.  Besides  this,  the  form  was 
old-f:ishioned  ;  there  were  too  many  airs  and  recita- 
tives ;  concerted  pieces  were  rare,  and  the  instrumen- 
tation meagre.  It  was  an  utter  failure.  Rossini's 
work  was  resumed,  and  possessing,  as  it  did,  all  the 
advantages  which  its  rival  lacked,  it  enchanted  the 
whole  public.  Mme.  Fodor  had  assumed  the  part  of 
Rosina,  aud  the  representation  was  given  with  a  per- 
fection yet  unequalled.  Garcia  and  Mme.  Fodor 
were  the  models  of  Almaviva  and  Rosina ;  Pelle- 
grini, a  gay,  intelligent  Figaro;  de  Begnis  an  ex- 
cellent Basilio  ;  Graziani,  a  vivacious  and  malicious 
Bartolo.  To  give  an  idea  of  Garcia  in  this  role, 
which  he  made  entirely  his  own,  I  will  say  that  Ru- 
bini  always  seemed  to  me  a  mediocre  Almaviva, 
when  I  remembered  the  bold,  marked  rounded 
accents  of  Garcia's  full  voice.  Who  can  give  us  that 
sonorous  avalanche  of  notes  when  the  exasperated 
Count  curses  the  unfortunate  troupe  of  musicians  : 

Ah  !  maledetti  andate  via. 
Ah !  canaglia  via  di  qua  ? 

It  was  sublime ! 

(There  must  have  been  some  trifling  diiTerence  be- 
tween such  a  performance  and  the  buffoonery  to 
which  we  Bostonians  are  accustomed  in  this  scene.) 

Rossini  had  written  several  portions  of  his  opera, 
when  Sterbini  brought  him  several  pages  of  verse. 
"There  is  considerable,"  said  he,  "for  Figaro's  en- 
trance ;  but  yon  can  take  what  }»ou  want,  and  leave 
the  rest.  Rossini  immediately  began  to  hum  as  he 
read.  "I  will  not  suppress  a  verse,  not  a  word," 
said  he,  "they  shall  all  move  to  the  clarinets."  After 
a  second  reading,  he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  sang 
Largo  al  factotum,  with  its  instrumental  coloring. 
"Bravo  I  perfect !"  cried  Sterbini.  "Yes  !  that  may 
be  made  into  a  pretty  good  cavatina.  I  will  keep  it 
a  few  days  in  my  head,  and  give  it  a  little  polish,  and 
write  it  out  afterwards."  "Not  so  !  you  shall  write 
it  out  at  once,  just  as  it  is.  I  want  it  just  so.  The 
diamond  sparkles  enough  as'it  is.  We  must  secure 
it  for  fear  of  losing  it." 

Like  very  many  other  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  Barber,  unrecognized  at  first,  depre- 
ciated and  condemned,  has  become  one  of  those  uni- 
versal favorites  which  never  lose  their  charm  and 
rank  among  the  foremost  efforts  of  musical  genius. — 
Boston  Musical  Times. 


A  New  National  Hymn. — A  committee  of  prom 
inent  citizens  of  New  York,  consisting  of  Gnlian  C. 
Verplanck,  Charles  King,  Hamilton  Fish,  George 
Wm.  Curtis,  Richard  Grant  White,  Luther  Bradish, 
John  A.  Dix,  Moses  H.  Grinnell  and  others,  an- 
nounce that  a  prize  of  five  himdred  dollars  will  be 
awarded  for  a  narional  hymn,  which  must  be,  not  a 
war  song,  but  purely  patriotic ;  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  nor  more  than  forty  lines,  exclusive  of 
a  chorus  or  burden,  which  is  regarded  as  essential, 
and  to  be  of  marked  rhythm  and  popular  melody. 
For  the  words  and  music  from  the  same  hand,  five 
hundred  dollars  will  he  paid,  or  a  gold  medal  of  that 
value  will  be  awarded.  For  the  hymn  alone,  or  for 
the  music  alone,  (if  original),  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  will  be  given. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Ah,  do  3'ou  still  remember.  F.  Woolcoit.  25 

A  very  pleasing  sentimental  song,  requiring  but 
little  range  of  voice  and  moderate  practice  on  the  pi- 
ano. 


The  song  of  the  absent  one. 

A  melodious  parlor  song. 
Love  thy  mother,  little  one. 


Karl  Reder.  25 


G.  F.  Hoot.  25 


A  cradle-song  or  lullaby  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, perfectly  in  accordance  witb  its  intent  and  pur- 
pose. Melody  and  harmony  are  nevertheless  striking 
and  show  the  clever  pen  that  has  written  so  many 
popular  melodies. 


On  to  the  conflict,  on! 


J.  W.  Turner.  25 


One  of  the  many  soul-stirring  songs  which  the  im- 
pending war  has  given  rise  to.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
have  a  fair  share  of  the  patronage  now  bestowed  on 
patriotic  songs. 


His  hand  upon  the  latch. 


i?.  Denton.  23 


Charming  words,  describing  the  young  wife's  happy 
anxiousness  while  expecting  the  husband's  return 
from  his  daily  toil,  until  "  his  hand  is  upon  the 
latch."    The  music  is  not  less  fine. 


Instrumental  Music. 


America.     Transcription. 


F,  Beyer.  25 


A  full  and  telling  arrangement  of  the  National  An- 
them. "■  My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  It  is  one  of  the 
well-known  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  Na- 
tional Airs  of  all  Countries,  edited  by  Beyer. 

When  the  swallows  homeward  fly.     Transcribed. 

Ad.  Baumbach.  35 

A  fine  arrangement  with  which  the  composer  has 
evidently  taken  great  pains.  Its  general  excellence 
will  ensure  a  large  circulation  for  it  notwithstanding 
the  many  arrangements  of  the  same  air  which  are 
now  in  the  market. 

Books. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  symplionies  and 
accompaniments,  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and 
characteristic  words  by  Thomas  Moore.  With 
a  portrait.  Price,  Sl,50;  in  cloth,  S2,50 ; 
cloth,  full  gilt,  S3,00. 

In  a  very  neat,  convenient,  and  durable  form  we 
have  in  this  volume  the  fine  old  Melodies  of  Ireland 
wedded  to  the  charming  ballads  which  have,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  immortalized  the  name 
of  Moore,  and  made  it  a  familiar  household  word 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  There  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  music  and 
the  poetry  of  this  work,  and  though  the  expression  in 
reference  to  a  new  book,  has  become  somewhat  hack- 
nied  that  "  no  library  is  complete  without  it,"  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  used  in  connection  with 
this  elegant  edition  of  "  Moore's  Melodies,"  it  will 
come  to  each  of  our  readers  as  a  very  truthful  decla- 
ration. There  are  many  editions  of  these  Melodies 
published  in  this  country,  but  this  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  words  are  accompanied  by  the  music,  and 
here  we  may  mention  that  with  Moore  the  words  and 
the  music  are  one.  *'  So  intimately,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "  were  they  united  in  his  mind,  that  the  sight 
of  the  songs  crowded  together  in  one  volume  unaccom- 
panied by  music  notes  inflicted  on  him  positive 
pain." 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Charlatanism  in  Music, 
ir. 

THE   FASHIONABLE     CONDUCTOR.  —  SKETCHED 
BY  BENDA. 

This  charlatan  is  of  quite  modern  origin.     His 
rise  commenced  with   the  decline  of  the  classical 
school,  which  is  now  so  much  lamented.     In  pro- 
portion as  the  means  were  made  the  end,  in  pro- 
portion as  external  show  and  stunning  noise  took 
the   place   of  true  music, —  our   friend    gained 
ground,  till  finall_v  we  see  in  him  the  personifica- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  the  clap-trap  art.    At 
present — thank  Heaven  ! — he  is   still   an   exotic 
plant  in  America,  but  in  feudal  Europe,  in   the 
fashionable   capitals,  as  Paris,   Berlin,   London, 
he  is  an  institution,  an    indispensable   ingredient 
to  metropolitan   high  life.     He   ministers  to  the 
wants  of  the  biases,  whom  he  feeds  with   musical 
confectionary,  with  polkas,  gallops,  or  fragments 
from  Italian  operas.     But  this  is   not  his   object. 
According  to   his  advertisements  he  gives   cheap 
concerts  with   an  orchestra  of  fifty  performers — 
for  (he  sake  of  improving  the  public  taste  !    May 
be  that  the  public  taste  is  an  object  of  his  earnest 
solicitude ;  but  in  quite  a  different   sense ;    for, 
surely,  as  soon  as  a  better  taste  and  judgment  are 
diffused   among  the  public  they  will  no  longer 
listen  to  his  music.     Our  friend  is  too  shrewd  not 
to  know  this :  therefore,  he  exerts  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  keep  the   popular  taste  down.      He  jg 
passionately  fond  of  his  baton,   particularly  as  it 
affords  him   nightly  an   opportunity   to    glorify 
himself,  to   show  himself  off.     A    more  self-con- 
ceited fool  was  never  born.      The  show-bills  an- 
nounce in  big   letters  that  the  concert  this  even- 
ing will  be  given  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Monsieur  le   maitre   de  chapelle.      Though  he  is 
never  missing ;    though  he  conducts  every  night 
in  person,  yet  the  public  must  be  put  in  mind  of 
the  grand  fact. 

Now  let  us  go  to  see  him.  The  musicians  are 
already  at  their  desks  waiting  for  the  chief  There 
he  comes  !  Look,  how  carefully  his  hair  is  curl- 
ed !  How  matchless  his  cravat,  his  vest,  his  dress 
coat,  in  short,  everything  down  to  his  patent- 
leather  boots  !  He  advances  up  to  his  stand. 
What  a  graceful  bow  !  How  pleasantly  he  smiles ! 
(Believe  it  who  may  ;  it  has  often  been  said  that 
many  go  to  his  concerts  merely  to  see  him  make 
that  capital  bow).  Presently  he  seizes  the  baton, 
looks  about  him  if  the  performers  are  ready  and 
gives  the  signal  to  strike  up. 

Monsieur  is  too  polite  to  conduct  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  audience,  as  small  conductors  do, 
who  suppose  their  business  to  be  alone  with  the 
players,  and  accordingly  front  the  latter.  Oh, 
no  !  This  would  not  only  imply  a  breach  of  etti- 
quette  but  would  mar  the  whole  affair  in  many 
respects.  The  musicians  are  grouped  so  that  he 
stands  quite  prominently  out  from  among  them, 
his  front  to  the  public,  who  now  may  enjoy  the 
full  unobstructed  view  of  his  glorious  figure. 
The  piece  played  is  an  opening  march  on  oper- 


atic airs  composed  by  the  chapel-master  himself. 
Monsieur  fights  the  air   terribly  with   his   stick, 
throwing  a  savage  glance   now  to  the   player  on 
his  right,  now  to  that  on  his  left,  or  behind  him, 
who  may  be  a  little  too   slow  or  too  fast.     Anon 
he  puts  on    an    air  of   approval,  he  nods,  he    is 
pleased  with  the  performance  ;  he  begins  to  smile; 
he  looks  as   if  he  were   moved  by  the   music,  as 
though  he  were  lifted  and  carried   along  by  the 
gentle  waves  of   harmony.      In  fact,  his  face  ex- 
presses far  more  than  the   music.      It  is  finished. 
Monsieur  throws  down  his  baton  and  retires  quite 
fatigued  as  it  seems.     He  draws  his  embroidered 
and   perfumed  handkerchief — which  he  has  his 
own  way  of  displaying — to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  heated  forehead.     He  then  sits  down  on 
a  sofa  in  the  background  of  the  stage,  but  so  that 
he  can  see  the   audience  and   be  seen  by  them ; 
the  latter  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence.    Oc- 
casionally  he   takes  his   lorgnette   and   eagerly 
looks  about  as  if  to  search  for  some  acquainted 
face.     Of  course,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  all 
present  have  come  merely  to  see  and  admire  him; 
especially  the  ladies,  whose  heads  he  supposes  he 
has  completely  turned  the  wrong  way. 

The  programme,  made  up  of  the  highest  kind 
of  music,  as  intimated  above,  culminates  in  a 
grand  potpourri,  also  arranged  or  composed  bV 
Monsieur  himself.  In  this  piece  he  has  recourse 
to  all  sorts  of  mechanical  contrivances  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effects,  from  which 
it  takes  his  auditors  frequently  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  recover.  The  potpourri  is  to  represent, 
musically,  some  scene  or  scenes  from  common 
life,  as  detailed  on  the  programme.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  railroad  catastrophe  which  is  being  unfold- 
ed to  our  ears.  The  train  is  ready  to  start.  We 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  escaping  steam,  the  bell, 
the  rattle  and  clatter  of  some  dozen  cars,  dashing 
along  with  lightning  speed.  Suddenly  the  alarm 
whistle  sounds,  but  too  late  ;  the  catastrophe,  a 
general  smash-up,  is  inevitable. 

At  another  time  it  is  perhaps  a  chase  to  which 
Monsieur  treats  his  listeners.  The  stag  is  flying 
by,  the  hounds  are  close  behind  him ;  and  such 
capital  barking  !  But  the  best  joke  is  when  he 
represented  how  light  grew  out  of  chaos.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  commencement  the  gas  is 
lowered  so  that  an  almost  total  eclipse  reigns  all 
over  the  house.  The  music  begins  with  low,  dis 
sonant,  long-drawn  chords,"resembling  the  growls 
of  bears  and  wolves  before  supper.  The  audi- 
ence seem  fairly  frightened,  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, a  clear,  full,  triumphant  major  chord  re- 
sounds, played  by  the  whole  body  of  instruments 
as  loudly  as  possible, — and  simultaneously  with  it 
— a  great  conductor  ! — appears  the  dazzling  blaze 
of  some  three  hundred  restored  gas  flames.  Thus 
it  grew  light. 

While  these  jokes  are  passed  off,  which,  as  be- 
fore observed,  form  the  climax  of  his  programmes. 
Monsieur  is  perfectly  excited.  Besides  his  baton 
he  sometimes  takes  his  foot,  his  head,  or  both  his 
arms,  to  indicate  the  time.  Occasionally  he  calls 
out  in  an   angry  voice  to  the  drummer,  or  to  the 


man  who  has  charge  of  the  barking  machine,  to 
play  with  more  spirit.     His  chief  attention,  how- 
ever, is  directed  to  the  audience;  he  is  anxiously 
watching  what   effect   tricks  produce   on   them, 
expecting  every  moment  that  a  storm  of  applause 
will  break   loose.     And,   indeed,  he   has   not  to 
wait  very  long  before  they  give  vent  to  their  de- 
light in  the  most  vociferous  acclamations.       Yes 
applause  never  fails  him.     He  is  firmly  settled  in 
the  favor  of  his   auditors.     Both  the  public  and 
the   press  extol   him  and  promulgate  his  fame. 
He  is  called  the  prince  of  leaders,  the  Napoleon 
of  conductors.      But  this   shall   not  prevent  us 
from  opening  their  eyes  and  showing  their  pet  to 
be  in  fact  the  prince  of  charlatans,  the  Napoleon 
of  musical    quacks.     How  such    an    individual 
comes  to  command  an  orchestra  composed  of  the 
ablest  performers,  as  they  generally  are,  would 
be  a  puzzle,  if  we  did  not  know  that  shrewdness, 
cunniniT,  arrogance,  impudence,  recklessness  and 
similar  qualities,  have   frequently  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion which  for  true  virtue  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain.    He  is  indefatigable  in  aping  the  fashiona- 
ble world.     He    employs   as  his  hairdresser  the 
first  Parisian  coiffeur,  who   counts  his  customers 
chiefly  among  lords  and  barons ;  and  so  in  similar 
things.     When,  for  instance,  it   has   become  the 
fashion  among   the  aristocracy  to  learn  Spanish, 
Monsieur   quickly  engages   the  most   fashionable 
master  of  languages  and  learns  Spanish  too,  and 
then  takes   good  care  to  make  it  known  among 
his  friends. 

Though  most  of  his   musicians   are  far  better 
artists  than   himself,  he   treats   them  as   if  they 
were  ten  times  his  inferiors ;  he  often  rules  as  a 
despot,  especially  at  such  times  as  his  receipts  are 
good  and  he  is   able  to  pay  them  their   salaries 
promptly,  knowing  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  or- 
chestra performer  to  find  lucrative  employment. 
He  places   his   men    under   heavy  fines   for  any 
breach  of  good  conduct,  while  he  himself  contin- 
ually violates  those  rules.      Thus,  for  instance,  a 
member  is  fined  so  much   for  coming  a  few  min- 
utes too  late  to  the  rehearsals ;  but  he,  our  Mon- 
sieur, is  rarely  if  ever  punctual  and  cares  nothing 
if  the  whole  |orchestra  are   waiting  for  him  ever 
so  long.     It  has  frequently  happened  that  he  has 
ordered  a  rehearsal  to  take  place,  say  at   eleven 
o'clock  in  the   forenoon,  and  the  musicians  were 
punctually  each   at  his  place ;  but  where  is  our 
master,  where  is   the  conductor,  where  is  Mon- 
sieur ?     A  deputation  is  finally  dispatched  to  his 
residence  (at   the  most  fashionable  hotel  in  the 
city)  to  see  what  has  befallen   him  ;    perhaps  he 
may  be  sick.     The  deputation   returns   with  the 
information  that  they  found  the  master  still  rest- 
inc  on  his  laurels  which  he  freshly  gathered  last 
night,  where  a  new  potpourri   of  his,  with  many 
new  tricks,  was  performed.     They  found  him  still 
sleeping.     On  opening  his  eyes  he  told  them  he 
had  been  invited  to  a  late  supper  at  Lord  Horse- 
neck's,  and  that,  my  Lord  having   urged  him   so 
much  to  drink  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
taking  a  glass  too  much  of  his  Lordship's   choice 
wines  and  in  consequence  he  felt  terribly  sick  in 
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his  head  and  unable  to  rise. 

On  the  other  hand  he  has  proved  the  most  un- 
scrupulous swindler,  who  instead  of  money  has 
paid  his  musicians  with  promises,  till,  finally  he 
has  escaped  to  parts  unknown,  leaving  some  fifty 
young  men  looking  in  vain  about  for  means  to 
pay  their  board. 

But  the  avenging  Nemesis  sometimes  overtakes 
him  when  he  is  least  aware  of  it.  I  have  seen  a 
whole  orchestra  rise  as  one  man  against  such  a 
charlatan  conductor  after  they  had  patiently 
borue  his  despotic  sway  for  a  long  time  ;  as  some- 
tioies  a  whole  country  with  an  inexplicable  un- 
animity after  long  and  patient  suiferings,  shakes 
ofl  the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  prince  and  estab- 
lishes itself  as  a  republic.  They  ordered  Mon- 
sieur to  get  him  hence,  chose  one  of  their  mem- 
bers for  a  conductor  and  continued  the  concerts 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  taste  and  the 
art  in  general.  Monsieur  seeing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  regain  his  position  and  being  unable 
to  appease  the  cries  of  his  seven  children  for  their 
daily  bread  came  back  later  and  begged  to  be 
received  as  a  common  member  of  the  society. 
His  fate  excited  sympathy  so  that  it  was  proposed 
by  some  to  give  him  a  situation  as  kettle-drum 
player  of  whom  the  society  just  then  stood  in 
need.  However,  on  mature  reflection  it  was  re- 
solved not  to  engage  him  by  any  means,  since 
from  his  intriguing  spirit  it  was  reasonably  to  be 
feared  he  would  leave  no  opportunity  unused  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  secretly  un- 
dermine it  and  ultimately  cause  its  dissolution,  in 
order  to  establish  his  autocratic  sway  again. 

He  went  about  for  a  while  dressed  in  the  same 
fashionable  style  as  formerly,  still  boasting  of  his 
many  acquaintances  among  the  aristocracy.  It  is 
true  he  was  sometimes  seen  with  the  before  men- 
tioned Lord  Horseneck;  but  this  is  easily  explained 
when  we  remember  that  my  Lord  was  not  only  a 
great  lover  of  music  but  himself  the  composer  of 
several  Grand  Quadrilles  which  frequently, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  were  performed  by  our 
Monsieur  at  the  concerts.  Far  from  envying 
him  such  acquaintances  we  sincerely  wish  his 
Lordseip  may  not  so  soon  cast  him  off,  but  exert 
his  influence  to  save  him  from  the  brink  of  de- 
struction to  which  he  is  hurrying  on  rapidly.  And 
so  we  will  leave  him. 


Audi  Alteram  Partem. 

EiCHAED   Wagnek,   in  Re  himself  and    "  Tann- 

HAEUSER." 
"  TO  THE    EDITOR  OF . 

"Paris,   27th  Blarck,  1S61. 

"My  Dear  Friend. — I  promised  I  would, 
some  day  or  other,  give  you  a  full  account 
of  everything  relating  to  the  Paris  Tann- 
hausser  business.  Now  that  this  has  taken 
so  decided  a  turn,  and  that  I  am  enabled 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  it  affords  me  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  to  come  to  a  conclusive  opinion  of 
the  whole  from  a  calm  narrative,  written  as  if  for 
my  own  perusal.  None  of  you  can,  however, 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  true  state  of  matters, 
without  my  touching  upon  the  real  motives  which 
which  induced  me  to  go  to  Paris  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    Let  me,  therefore,  start  from  this  point. 

"After  having  been  prevented,  for  a  space  of 
ncarlyten  years,  from  refreshing  myself,  if  only 
periodically,  by  witnessing  some  good  perform- 
ances of  my  dramatic  compositions,  I  at  last  felt 
irresistibly  impelled  to  think  of  settling  in  some 
place  where  in  time  it  might  be  possible  for  me 
to  enjoy  that  living  contact  with  my  art  which 
was  so  necessary  for  me.     I  hoped  to  be  able  to 


find  such  a  place  in  some  retired  nook  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  summer  of  1859  I  made  the  most 
earnest  appeals  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden — 
who,  with  the  most  touching  kindness,  had  pre- 
viously promised  that  ray  latest  work  should  be 
brought  out  at  Carlsruhe  under  my  own  direction 
—  to  use  his  influence,  so  that,  instead  of  making 
only  a  temporary  stay,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
take  up  my  permanent  residence  in  his  domin- 
ions, since  I  should  otherwise  have  no  course 
left  open  to  mo  than  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and 
settle,  there.  The  fulfilment  of  my  request  was 
— an  impossibility ! 

"  I  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  still  calculating  upon  the  performance 
of  my  7\islan,  for  which  I  thought  I  should  be 
summoned  to  Carlsruhe  on  the  3d  December.  I 
believed,  that  when  the  work  had  once  been 
bi'ought  out  under  my  own  superintendence,  I 
might  then  trust  it  to  theatres  of  Germany.  The 
prospect  being  able  to  pursue  the  same  course 
with  all  my  subsecjuent  works  was  enough  for  me; 
and,  such  being  the  posture  of  affairs,  the  sole 
charm  Paris  possessed  for  me  was  the  fact,  that 
from  time  to  time  I  might  hear  an  admirable 
cjuartet  or  a  first-rate  orchestra,  and  thus  at  least 
keep  up  a  refreshing  connection  %vith  the  living 
organs  of  my  art.  But  everything  was  suddenly 
changed,  on  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Carlsruhe, 
informing  me  that  the  production  of  Tristan 
there  had  proved  impossible.  My  painful  posi- 
tion immediately  suggested  to  me  the  notion  of 
inviting,  for  the  following  spring,  some  well- 
known  and  clever  German  singers  to  Paris,  so 
that,  with  their  assistance,  I  might  get  up,  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  the  model-performance,  which  I 
so  much  desired,  of  my  new  work.  To  this  per- 
formance it  was  my  intention  to  invite  the  mana- 
gers and  stage-managers  of  such  German 
theatres  as  were  well  disposed  towards  me,  think- 
ing that  by  the  plan  I  should  obtain  the  result  I 
had  hoped  to  achieve  by  the  performance  of 
Carlsruhe.  But,  as  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  plan  without  including  the 
Parisian  public,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  en- 
deavor to  enlist  their  sympathies  for  my  music 
beforehand.  It  was  with  this  object  that  I  gave 
the  three  concerts  in  the  Italian  Theatre.  The 
highly  gratifying  result  of  these  concerts,  as  far 
as  success  and  approbation  were  concerned,  could 
not,  unfortunately,  further  the  principal  enter- 
prise I  had  in  view.  I  became  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  besetting  an  enterprise  of  the  sort, 
while  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the^ simultan- 
eous attendance  of  the  German  singers  I  had 
selected  compelled  me  to  abandon  my  design. 

"While,  thus  hemmed  in  with  difficulties  on 
every  side,  I  was  again  casting  my  eyes,  borne 
down  by  heavy  care,  towards  Germany,  I  heard, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  that  my  position  was 
warmly  discussed,  and  my  cause  kindly  advocat- 
ed, at  the  court  of  the  Tulleries.  This  kind  in- 
terference on  my  behalf  I  owed  to  the  extremely 
friendly  feeling  of  many  members  of  the  various 
German  embassies  in  the  capital,  a  feeling  of 
which  I  had  previously  been  in  complete  ignor- 
ance. Matters  went  so  far  that  the  Emperor, 
having  heard  a  most  flattering  account  of  my 
work,  generally  known  as  Tanniiduxer,  from  a 
German  princess  whom  he  particularly  respects, 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  production  of 
the  opera  at  the  Academie  Imperiale. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  although,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, highly  gratified  at  this  unexpected  testi- 
mony of  the  success  of  my  works  in  circles  from 
which  I  had  for  so  long  kept  personally  so  far 
aloof,  I  soon  began  to  look  forward  with  great 
anxiety  to  a  representation  of  Tannhauser  in  the 
theatre  mentioned ;  for  who  saw  more  clearly 
than  I  did  that  this  great  operatic  theatre  had 
long  been  estranged  from  every  earnest  artistic 
tendency  ;  that  requirements  very  different  from 
those  of  dramatic  music  had  asserted  their 
supremacy  and  that  opera  had  become  simply  an 
excuse  for  ballet  ?  The  truth  is,  that  of  late 
years  I  have  had  very  many  applications  to  bestir 
myself  about  the  performance  of  one  of  my  works 
in  Paris ;  I  never  thought,  however,  of  the  so- 
called  Grand  Opera,  but — for  an  experiment — 
rather  of  the  modest  Theatre   Lyrique.     This  I 


did  for  two  reasons;  at  the  latter  theatre  no 
particular  class  of  the  public  leads  the  taste  of 
the  rest,  and — thanks  to  the  poverty  of  its  re- 
sources— the  ballet,  properly  so-called,  has  not 
yet  grown  up  to  to  be  the  centre  around  which 
everything  else  In  art  revolves.  The  manager 
had,  however,  been  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  a  performance  of  Tannlianaer,  aitur  having 
repeatedly  considered  it  of  his  ow-n  free  will, 
principally  because  he  could  find  no  ter.or  equal 
to  the  difficult  task  of  supporting  the  principal 
character. 

"  Now,  at  my  very  first  interview  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera,  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  th«  most  necessary 
condition  to  ensure  a  successful  performance  of 
Tannliiiuser  was  the  introduction  of  a  ballet,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  second  act.  I  did  not  perceive 
the  full  import  of  this  condition  until  I  declared 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stop  the  action  of  the 
second  act,  above  all  others,  by  a  ballet,  in 
every  respect  meaningless;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hancl,  a  particularly  appropriate  pretext  for 
a  ballet  was  afforded  by  the  voluptuous  court  of 
Venus,  In  the  first  act,  where,  when  I  first  con- 
ceireil  the  drama,  I  had  myself  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  dancing.  In  fact,  I  was 
excited  by  the  idea  of  strengthening  this  part  of 
my  work,  a  part  which  was  unmistakably  the 
weakest  point  in  my  original  score,  and  I  drew 
up  an  elaborate  plan  by  which  the  scene  in  the 
Venusberg  would  be  rendered  a  most  important 
one.  The  manager  peremptorily  rejected  this 
plan,  and  told  me  plainly  that,  in  the  performance 
of  an  opera,  he  had  not  only  to  consider  the  bal- 
let itself,  but  so  to  arrange  riiatters  that  it  should 
come  on  in  the  middle  of  the  evening,  for  it  was 
not  until  that  time  that  those  subscribers  to  whom 
the  ballet  almost  exclusively  belonged  entered 
their  boxes,  as  they  usually  dined  very  late;  a 
ballet  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening 
could  not,  therefore,  I  was  informed,  satisfy  these 
persons,  as  they  were  never  present  during  the 
first  act.  The  same  and  similar  exjilanations 
were  subsequently  repeated  by  the  Minister  of 
State  himself,  and  all  chance  of  a  su<!cessful  re- 
sult represented  as  so  dependent  on  my  fulfilling 
the  conditions  in  question,  that  I  began  to  think 
I  should  be  obliged  to  throw  up  the  whole  afl'air. 
"While  I  was  reflecting  more  seriously  than 
ever  on  returning  to  Germany,  and  anxiously 
looking  around  for  some  spot  where  I  might  be 
enabled  to  produce  my  latest  works,  I  was  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Im- 
perial order,  for  it  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the 
resources  of  the  Grand  Ope'ra,  and  authorized 
me,  in  the  wost  unreserved  and  unconditional 
manner  to  make  whatever  engagements  I  might 
deem  necessary.  Everything  required  by  nie 
was  instantly  carried  into  effect,  without  the 
shghtest  consideration  of  the  cost,  and  an  amount 
of  care,  of  which  before  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea,  was  bestowed  upon  the  mise-en-schie.  LTnder 
such  unusual  circumatances,  I  became  gradually 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  belief  that  I 
might  possibly  behold  a  complete,  nay  Ideal  per- 
formance. The  notion  of  such  a  performance  of 
one  or  other  of  ray  works,  no  matter  which,  had 
seriously  engrossed  my  thoughts  for  a  long  time, 
in  fact  from  the  time  of  my  withdrawal  from  our 
own  operatic  theatre.  An  opportunity  which 
had  never  before  been  anywhere  placed  within 
my  reach,  was  now  most  unexpectedly  offered 
me  in  Paris,  and  that,  too,  when  no  exertions  on 
r  y  part  had  been  able  to  procure  me  any  favor 
favor  at  all  approaching  it  on  German  soil.  I 
frankly  confess  that  this  thought  filled  me  with 
an  ardour  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  a  certain  bitterness,  mingled  with  it.  only 
served,  perhaps,  to  augment.  I  now  saw  nothing 
save  the  possibility  of  a  Completely  beautiful 
performance  ;  and,  absorbed  by  my  constant  and 
anxious  care  to  realize  this  possibility,  every 
cause  for  distrust  lost  its  power  of  affecting  me. 
'  If  I  can  only  attain  what  I  am  justified  in  con- 
sidering possible' — I  said  to  myself — '  what  do  I 
care  about  the  Jockey  Club  and  their  ballet?' 

"  From  this  moment,  all  my  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  performance.  No  French  tenor,  I 
was  told  by  the  manager,  could  be  found  for  the 
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prvrt  of  Taniiliauscr.  Ilavinp:  been  informer]  of 
the  brilliant  talent  of  the  youtliful  tenor,  Herr 
Niemann,  I  pointed  to  him,  thonfsh,  it  is  true,  I 
had  never  heard  him  myself,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  tlie  prineipal  part,  esdeeially  as  he  spoke 
French  easily.  An  enijaffement,  most  earefnlly 
brought  about,  was  eoneluded  with  liim,  at  a 
fjreat  sacrifiee.  Several  other  artists,  sneh,  for 
instance,  as  the  baritone  IMorelli,  owed  their  en- 
jjapfements  solely  to  my  desire  to  secure  their 
services  for  my  work.  As  for  the  rest,  I  prefer- 
red certain  risinsj  and  talented  youn;;  artists — be- 
cause I  thought  I  miatht  form  them  more  easily  to 
my  style — to  some  first-rate  sinirers  alreaily  fa- 
vorites here,  because  their  too  forward  manner 
exercised  a  disturbin<;  influence  on  me.  The 
amount  of  care,  totally  unknown  amonp;  us,  with 
ivliich  the  rehearsals  at  the  piano  was  conducted, 
astonislied  me, and  under  the  intcllifrent  and  deli- 
cate "[uidance  of  M.  Vauthrot,  the  Chef  du  Chant, 
I  speedily  beheld  our  edbrts  attain  a  rare  degree 
of  maturity.  I  was  especially  gratified  at  ob- 
serving how  young  French  talent  gradually  un- 
derstood my  work,  and  warmed  into  a  love  of 
its  task. 

"In  this  way,  I  myself  felt  a  new  affection  for 
this  old  work  of  mine.  I  once  more  went  through 
the  score  with  the  greatest  care ;  I  completely 
remodelled  the  scene  with  A^enus,  as  well  as  the 
ballet-scene  preceding  it ;  and  more  especially 
endeavored  to  adapt  the  vocal  music  most  accur- 
ately to  the  words  of  the  translation. 

"  I  had  devoted  my  whole  attention  to  tbe  per- 
formance, and  disregarded  every  other  considera- 
tion ;  but  now  my  anxiety  commenced  as  the 
truth  flashed  upon  me  that  the  performance 
would  not  be  distinguished  by  that  degree  of  in- 
variable excellence  I  had  expected.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  for  me  to  tell  you  in  what  respects  I,  at  first, 
found  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
most  serious  circumstance  was,  decidedly,  that 
the  singer  of  the  difficult  principal  part  grew 
more  and  more  desponding  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  night  of  the  performance.  The  flat- 
tering hopes  I  had  cherished  during  the  course  of 
the  pianoforte  rehearsals,  sank  lower,  the  more 
we  had  to  do  with  the  stage  and  the  orchestra. 
I  perceived  that  we  were  declining  to  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  operatic  performance,  and  that 
all  those  expectations,  which  soared  far  above 
this,  would  necessarily  remain  unfulfilled.  View- 
ed in  this  I'ght,  in  which  at  the  beginning  I  na- 
turally had  not  viewed  it,  the  only  thing  that 
could  elevate  such  an  operatic  representation  was 
wanting;  I  mean  some  highly  talented  individual, 
already  an  established  favorite  with  the  public, 
while  I  came  forward  with  nearly  all  novices.  I 
was  finally,  most  disheartened  by  the  fact  that  I 
could  not  succeed  in  withdrawing  from  the  usual 
conductor  the  direction  of  the  orchestra,  and 
undertaking  it  myself,  for  this  would  have  enabl- 
ed me  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  spirit 
of  the  performance  ;  and  the  fact  of  my  having 
been  thus  compelled,  with  sorrowful  resignation 
(for  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  withdra%v  the  score 
as  I  desired),  to  consent  to  a  tame  and  spiritless 
performance  of  my  work,  is  still  a  cause  of  real 
grief  to  me. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  almost  in- 
different as  to  the  manner  in  which  my  opera 
would  be  received ;  the  most  brilliant  success 
would  not  have  induced  me  to  be  many  times 
present  at  its  performance,  so  far  was  I  from  be- 
ing satisfied  with  it.  But,  concerning  the  real 
character  of  its  reception,  you  have  hitherto,  it 
strikes  me,  been  purposely  kept  in  the  dark,  and 
would,  therefore,  act  very  wrongly,  were  yon  to 
form  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  general  Pa- 
risian public,  however  flattering  that  opinion 
might  be  to  us  Germans.  I  still  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Parisian  public  are  distin- 
guished for  very  estimable  qualities,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  great  quickness,  and  a  truly 
large-hearted  love  of  justice.  The  fact  of  an 
audience,  an  entire  audience,  to  whom  I  was 
personally  a  complete  stranger ;  who  had  been 
told,  day  by  day,  by  the  papers  and  idle  prattlers 
the  most  absurd  things  about  me  ;  and  wdio  were 
the  objects  of  all  sorts  of  attempts  to  prejudice 
them  against  me — maintaining  my  cause  repeat- 


edly, for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  by  the 
most  exhausting  manifestations  of  approbation, 
against  a  clique,  must,  even  were  1  the  most  in- 
different being  in  the  world,  fill  me  with  feelings 
of  the  warmest  description.  But  an  audience 
actuated,  as  every  dispassionate  observer  immedi- 
ately perceived,  by  the  most  violent  prejudice 
against  my  work,  had  been  assembled  on  the  night 
of  the  first  performance,  thanks  to  the  zealous 
care  of  those  who  had  the  sole  distribution  of  the 
places,  and  who  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  introduce  my  few  personal  friends.  If  to 
this  audience  you  add  all  the  members  of  the 
Parisian  [u-ess,  who  are  officially  invited  on  such 
occasions,  and  whose  hostility  towards  me  their 
notices  alone  are  suffii'ient  to  prove,  I  really 
think  I  am  entitled  to  speak  of  a  great  victory, 
when  I  inform  you,  in  the  strictest  truth,  that 
there  was  louder  and  more  unanimous  applause 
at  the  performance  of  my  work,  although  that 
performance  was  far  from  being  too  spirited  a 
one,  than  I  myself  ever  heard  in  Germany. 
Several  of  the  musical  critics,  or  rather  all  of 
them,  who  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
which,  at  first,  was,  perhaps,  nearly  universal, 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the 
public  from  listening  to  my  work,  but  they  were 
evidently  alarmed,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  witness  a 
complete  and  brilliant  success.  Thev,  therefore, 
had  recourse  to  a  plan  of  bursting  out  into  horse- 
laughter  at  certain  cues,  which  they  had  agreed 
upon  among  themselves  at  the  general  rehearsals 
and  by  this  means  produced  considerable  confu- 
sion at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  act,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  weakening  the  effect  of  a 
strong  manifestation  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
The  same  gentlemen  had  also  observed,  at  the 
general  rehearsals,  which  I  was  unable  to  prevent 
their  attending,  that  the  success  of  the  opera 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  mocle  in 
which  the  third  act  was  performed.  An  admira- 
ble scene,  by  M.  Desplechin,  representing  the 
Valley  of  the  Wartburg  in  the  light  of  an  au- 
tumnal evening,  exerted,  even  at  the  rehearsals, 
on  all  present  a  charm  which  strengthened  the 
proper  feeling  necessary  for  the  following  scenes, 
and,  indeed,  rendered  it  irresistible.  As  regards 
the  artists,  these  scenes  were  the  gem  of  the 
whole  performance.  The  procession  of  Pilgrims 
was  sung  and  placed  upon  the  stage  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  ;  Elizabeth's  prayer,  rendered 
by  Mile.  Sax  with  touching  and  expressive  per- 
fection ;  and  the  fantasia  to  the  evening  star, 
given  by  Morelli  with  elegiacal  tenderness,  intro- 
duced so  happily  the  best  part  of  Niemann's  per- 
formances, namely,  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage, 
which  always  obtained  for  him  the  warmest  marks 
of  approbation,  that  it  appeared  probable  to  my 
most  bitter  opponent  that  this  third  act  would 
prove  exceptionally  successful.  It  was,  accord 
ingly,  this  very  act  that  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion attacked  most  virulently,  endeavoring,  bv 
outbursts  of  violent  laughter,  as  pretexts  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  seize  on  the  most  tri- 
fling things,  to  prevent  anything  like  the  neces- 
.sary  devout,  calm  feeling  reigning  among  the 
audience.  Not  led  astray  by  these  repulsive 
demonstrations,  my  singers  neither  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  discouraged,  nor  was  the  audience  to 
be  restrained  from  paying  the  most  sympathetic 
attention  to  their  performance,  often  rewarded 
with  loud  applause  ;  at  last,  the  artists  having 
been  called  on  with  the  most  boisterous  signs  of 
approbation,  the  opposition  was  kept  completely 
under. 

"  That  I  was  not  wrong  in  looking  upon  the 
result  of  this  evening  as  a  complete  victory,  was 
proved  by  the  behavior  of  the  public  at  the  sec- 
ond performance,  for  it  was  then  evident  who 
were  the  opponents  against  whom,  I  should,  in 
future,  have  exclusively  to  contend.  I  refer  to 
the  Jockey  club,  which  I  have  a  right  to  name, 
since  the  public  themselves  did  so  openly,  by 
crying  out  "  .4  la  porte  les  ejocqueis."  'The  mem- 
bers of  this  Club,  whose  right  to  be  considered  the 
lords  and  masters  of  the  Grand  Opera  I  need  not 
inquire  into  more  nearly,  and  who,  by  the  absence 
of  the  usual  ballet  at  the  time  of  their  entrance 
into  the  theatre,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle 


of  the  performance,  thought  their  dearest  inter- 
ests grievously  injured,  had  discovered,  to  their 
horror,  that,  at  the  first  performance,  not  only 
had  Tarnihiinxer  not  failed,  but  had  actually  been 
a  triumph.  From  that  moment  it  became  their 
business  to  prevent  this  balletless  opera  from  be- 
ing presented  to  tlumi  evening  after  evening. 
AV'ilh  this  object,  they  had,  on  their  way  from 
dinner  to  the  Opera,  pundiased  a  number  of  do" 
whistles,  and  such  like  things,  which,  immediately 
after  the  entrance  of  these  gentlemen,  were  em- 
ployed against  Tannhauser  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner.  Previously,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  act  and  np  to  tht^  middle  of 
the  second,  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  sign 
of  any  further  opposition,  and  the  most  continu- 
ous applause  had  accompanied,  unopposed,  those 
portions  of  my  opera  which  had  first  gained  fa- 
vor with  the  public.  From  this  moment,  how- 
ever, no  demonstration  of  satisfaction  was  of  any 
avil.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor  himself, 
together  with  the  Empress,  proved,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  his  favorable  opinion  of  my  work  ;  the 
condemnation  of  Tannhauser  had  been  irrevoca- 
bly pronounced  by  those  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  masters  of  the  theatre,  and  who  all 
belong  to  the  highest  aristocracy  of  France. 
Until  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  all  the 
applause  bestowed  by  the  public  was  accompanied 
by  whistles  and  flageolets. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  total  inability  of  the 
Management  to  do  aught  against  this  powerful 
club,  and  of  the  evident  disinclination  of  the 
Minister  of  State  himself  to  become  involved  in 
any  serious  dispute  with  its  members,  I  felt  I 
could  not  expect  the  performers,  who  had  served 
me  so  truly,  to  continue  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  horrible  excitement  so  nnconscientiously  in- 
flicted on  them  (of  course  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  throw  up  their  parts).  I  gave  the 
management  notice  that  I  withdrew  my  opera, 
consenting  to  a  third  performance  only  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  take  place  on  Sunday,  that  is 
to  say,  on  a  non-subscription  night,  by  which  plan 
the  subscribers  would  not  be  irritated,  while  the 
house  would  be  rendered  available  for  the  general 
public.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  com- 
ply with  my  wish  that  this  performance  should 
be  advertised  in  the  bills  as  the  '  last,'  and  1 
could  only  inform  my  acquaintances  personally 
that  such  was  the  case.  These  precautionary- 
measures  were,  however,  insufficient  to  allay  the 
anxiety  of,  the  Jockey  Club.  The  body  fancied 
it  perceived,  in  this  Sunday  performance,  a  bold 
demonstration,  attended  with  danger  to  its  inter- 
ests, since,  if  the  performance  were  an  undispu- 
ted success,  the  hated  work  might  then  easily  be 
forced  upon  the  members.  No  one  had  the 
courage  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  asser- 
tion, that,  in  ease  of  such  a  success,  my  with- 
drawal of  Taniihiiuser  would  only  be  the  more 
certain.  These  gentlemen,  consequently,  gave 
up  their  usual  amusements  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  returning,  once  more  fully  equipped 
to  the  theatre,  repeated  the  proceedings  which 
distinguished  the  .second  performance.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  public,  who  were  to  be  com- 
pletely debarred  from  following  the  opera,  rose 
to  a  pitch,  which,  I  was  assured,  was  perfectly 
unprecedented,  and  the  social  position  of  these 
elegant  i-ioters — which  it  would  seem  is  altogether 
unassailable — was,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that 
saved  them  from  personal  violence.  Let  me  state 
at  once  that,  astonished  as  I  was  as  the  unruly 
behavior  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  club,  I  was 
equally  struck  and  touched  by  the  heroic  exer- 
tions of  the  public,  properly  so  called,  to  see 
justice  done  me ;  and  that  it  would  never  once 
enter  my  head  to  enter  my  head  to  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  a  Parisian  audience,  provided 
it  assembled  on  neutral  ground  belonging  to  it- 
self 

"  My  official  notification  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  score,  placed  the  Management  of  the  Opera 
in  a  position  of  really  great  embarrBssment. 
The  Management  acknowledge,  openly  and  em- 
phaticallv.  that  i'>  the  case  of  my  opera  they  see 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  successes,  tor  they 
do  not  recollect  another  instance  of  the  public 
declaring  tliciuselves  with  such  warmth  the  par- 
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tizans  of  a  -work  opposed  by  a  particular  set. 
They  think  they  are  sure  of  exceedingly  high  re- 
ceipts from  Tannhdu.ier,  the  house  having  been 
already  let  for  several  nights  in  advance.  They 
are  continually  receiving  information  of  the  in- 
creasing indignation  of  the  public,  who  find 
themselves  prevented,  by  a  party  of  most  limited 
numbers,  from  calmly  listening  to  and  apprecia- 
ting a  much-talked-of  work.  I  also  hear  that 
the  Emperor  is  still  most  kindly  disposed  in  the 
matter,  while  the  Empress  wishes  to  declare  her- 
self the  patroness  of  my  opera,  and  obtain  guar- 
antees against  any  further  disturbances.  At  this 
moment,  there  is  being  circulated  among  the  mu- 
sicians, painters,  artists  and  authors  in  Paris,  a 
protestation  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  State, 
and  referring  to  the  unbecoming  proceedings  at 
the  Opera  House.  It  is,  as  I  have  Ijeen  informed, 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  ought  easily  to  pluck  up 
courage  and  allow  my  work  to  be  resumed.  But 
a  grave  artistic  consideration  prevents  my  doing 
so.  As  yet,  my  work  has  not  enjoyed  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  hearing  ;  its  true  character,  depend- 
ing indispensably  on  the  audience  being  thrown, 
in  accordance  with  my  intention,  into  a  frame  of 
mind  embracing  the  whole  of  my  production, 
and  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
public,  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  public,  who 
on  the  contrary,  could  only  confine  themselves 
to  brilliant  and  catching  external  features,  which 
serve  me  merely  as  scaffolding,  but  which  the 
audience  remarked  and  received  with  lively  sym- 
pathy. If  I  could  and  did  obtain  a  quiet  hearing 
for  my  opera,  I  fear,  from  what  I  have  already 
hinted  at,  concerning  the  character  of  the  per- 
formance here,  that  the  inward  weakness  and 
tameness  of  the  latter,  which  are  no  secret  for 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
work,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  all  personal 
intervention  on  my  part  was  prohibited,  must 
gradually  be  revealed,  so  that,  for  the  present,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  sterling 
and  not  merely  an  external  success.  Let,  there- 
fore, all  the  unsatisfactory  events  connected  with 
this  performance  be  kindly  buried  under  the  dust 
of  the  three  battle-nights,  and  the  various  per- 
sons who  bitterly  disappointed  the  hopes  I  had 
founded  on  them,  console  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  they  fought  and  fell  in  a  good  cause  ! 

"  For  the  present,  the  Paris  Tannhiluser  has 
been  played  out.  But,  if  a  wish  of  certain  earn- 
est friends  of  my  art  be  fulfilled — if  a  project, 
seriously  entertained  by  competent  individuals, 
and  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  speedy 
foundation  of  a  new  opera  house  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  reforms  here  mooted  by  me,  be  car- 
ried out — you  may,  perhaps,  hear  once  more, 
even  from  Paris,  of  Tannhaiiser. 

"  Be  assured  that  you  now  know  the  complete 
truth  as  regards  everything  that  has,  as  yet,  taken 
place  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  my  work  ;  as 
your  guarantee  for  this,  accept  the  simple  fact, 
that  I  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
appearance,  when  my  inmost  wish  has  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  this  wish  can  be  gratified  only  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  produced  a  really  in- 
telligent impression. 

"  With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  remain,  yours, 

"  Richard  AVagner."  * 

*  The  editor  of  the  Nifiderrheinische  BIttsrk-Zntung  ohscrves, 
on'h  subject  of  the  nboye  letter: — "With  regard  to  this 
modest  examp'e  of  self-defence  in  opposition  to  the  decision 
of  public  opinion,  we  will  simply  refer  our  readers  to  the 
commencement  of  Cicero's  Oration  ai;ainst  Verres :  Nf7no 
quemquam  tarn  ajular.em,  ^'c. ,  arbitmbatvr,  qui  tarn  vudtis  testi- 
bus  C07ivktui — auderet.    Est  Idem,  qui  semper  fuit." 


Clmrcli  IMusic  in  the  Hands  of  the  Refor- 
mers. 

Exclusive  choir  sinffinp;  w.is  one  of  the  abuses 
which  crept  into  the  Romish  church,  in  connection 
with  its  gradual  declining  piety,  in  the  centuries  suc- 
ceeding the  third.  The  change  from  the  primitive 
method  was  gradual.  It  commenced  in  the  fourth 
century,  at  which  time  the  choir  was  not  expected  to 
monopolize  the  singing,  but  only  to  lead  it.  This, 
however,  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  style  of  music,  not  only  unfit  for  the  church  on  ac- 
count of  its  theatrical  associations,  but  unfit  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation  on  account  of  its  intricacy. 


The  introduction  of  tunes  too  difficult  for  any  but 
trained  singers  to  execute,  was  the  first  step  towards 
debarring  the  people  from  their  ancient  privilege  of 
praise.  They  might  still  unite  in  some  simple  chorus 
or  response,  but  this  was  rather  tiy  privilege  than  by 
right.  Even  this  privilege  was  at  length  denied  them 
and  they  were  taught  that  the  singing  of  God's 
praise  was  too  sacred  a  duty  for  the  lips  of  the  laity, 
and  belonged  to  the  clergy  alone.  And  the  clergy, 
to  make  their  monopoly  of  the  singing  still  more  ex- 
clusive, sang  only  in  Latin.  By  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth century  the  voices  of  the  people  wore  effectually 
silenced,  and  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  God  was 
no  longer  praised  as  at  the  first.  But  this  long  niglit 
of  darkness  and  silence  slowly  rolled  away,  and  the 
light  of  returning  day  in  Germany  was  ushered  in 
with  song.  Its  approach  had  hcen  heralded  by  song 
a  centurv  before  this,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  time  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  ;  and  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  while  "  The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion "  was  still  visible,  praise  broke  the  silence  of  the 
waning  watches  in  England.  As  in  the  mornings  of 
the  long  days  in  summer,  a  few  woodland  notes  may 
be  heard  here  and  there  in  the  groves  in  advance  of 
the  general  chorus  which  hails  the  day,  so  there  were 
voices  before  Luther,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  which  anticipated  the  melodies  of  his  time 
But  when  the  empire  of  the  night  was  fairly  broken, 
and  this  great  chorister  of  the  Reformation  arose,  he 
awoke  the  whole  forest  into  harmony. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  Luther  in  fulfilment  of 
the  great  mission  of  his  life,  was  to  publish  a  psalm- 
book.  Both  hymns  and  tunes  were  composed  mainly 
by  himself  About  sixty  hymns  were  written  by 
him,  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  fifteen  centuries 
could  not  furnish  more  than  two  hundred  hymns  that 
had  been  used  in  Christian  congregations.  In  this 
great  undertaking  he  had  a  two-fold  object  :  first,  to 
restore  to  the  people  their  ancient  and  long-lost  New 
Testament  right  to  the  use  of  psalms  in  public  wor- 
ship in  their  own  tongue;  and  secondly,  by  the 
graces  of  verse,  and  the  charms  of  melody,  to  lodtre 
the  word  of  God  effectually  in  their  memory.  He 
took  care  to  emhnjy  in  his  verse  the  great  foundation 
truths  of  the  Bible,  that,  being  sung  over  and  over 
by  the  people,  they  might  never  be  forgotten.  This 
object  he  announced  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  written 
in  1524,  in  which  he  savs  :  *'  It  is  my  purpose,  after 
the  example  of  the  .ancient  Fathers  of  the  church,  to 
make  psalms  or  spiritual  songs  for  the  common  peo- 
ple, that  the  word  of  God  may  dwell  among  them  in 
psalms,  if  not  otherwise.  We  are  looking  around 
everywhere  for  poets.  I  entreat  you  to  help  us.  I 
would  that  new  and  courtly  words  might  be  avoided, 
and  that  the  language  be  all  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people,  as  simple  as  possible."  So  successful 
was  Luther  in  this  endeavor,  that  priestly  influence 
might  in  vain  have  attempted  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  by  destroying  the  Bihie.  Its 
doctrines  were  the  soul  of  his  songs,  and  the  songs 
were  embalmed  in  the  people's  memory. 

They  were  sung  everywhere.  The  singing  habits 
of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  were  fairly  revived. 
"  The  hymns  spread  among  all  clas.ses  of  people,  and 
were  sung  net  only  in  the  churches  and  schools,  hut 
also  in  the  houses  and  in  the  work-shops,  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-places,  in  the  barns  and  in 
the  fields."  Wherever  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  received  whether  in  Germany,  France, 
or  Britain,  psalm-singing  was  an  almost  universal 
practice.  This  was  the  blossom  which  the  root  of 
the  new  doctrines  invariably  produced.  So  conta- 
gious was  this  practice,  and  so  wonderful  the  power 
of  Luther's  psalms  in  propagating  his  doctrines, 
that  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  same 
practice  in  self  defence.  "  "The  papists,  finding  that 
the  people  would  sing  them,  and  were  almost  run- 
ning with  delight  in  doing  so,  published  hymn-books 
of  their  own,  in  which,  with  slight  alterations,  they 
incorporated  almost  all  of  the  Reformer's  pieces." 
The  hymns  found  their  way  even  into  the  French 
court ;  but  they  contained  seeds  of  truth  which  it 
was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Romish  church  to 
have  planted,  .and  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  all  Papists  were  prohibited  from  singing 
them.  From  that  time,  the  name  of  "  psalmodist," 
or  "  psalm-singer,"  was  applied  to  the  Protestants  in 
derision.  It  became  synonymous  with  Reformer, 
Huguenot,  Calvinist,  Heretic. 

"  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther,  "  it  is  to  music 
that  I  give  the  highest  place  and  the  greatest  honor." 
He  had  reason  to  say  this,  for  it  was  music  next  to 
theology,  and  sometimes  more  than  theology,  that 
gave  success  to  his  cause.  "  In  the  city  of  Hanover, 
the  Refoi-mation  was  introduced,  not  by  preachers, 
nor  by  religious  tracts,  but  by  the  hymns  of  Luther, 
which  the  people  sang  with  delight."  A  Protestant 
contemporary  of  Luther  says  :  "  I  doubt  not  that  the 
one  little  hymn,  '  Now  rejoice,  dear  Christians,  all,' 


(the  first  one  that  Lnther  published,)  has  brought 
many  hundred  Christians  to  the  faith.  .  .  "The 
noble,  sweet  language  of  that  one  little  song  has 
won  their  hearts,  so  that  they  could  not  resist  the 
truth  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  spiritual  songs  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel." 
But  all  the  reformers,  German,  Swiss,  English, 
and  Scotch,  were  equally  zealous  that  the  people 
shall  consider  praise  as  appropriately  and  peculiarly 
their  part  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  With 
great  effort  did  they  achieve  for  the  people  this  "free- 
dom to  worship  God."  And  now,  the  advocates  of 
exclusive  choir  sint'ing  in  America  are  surrendering 
again,  to  Popery,  the  very  territory  which  was  ac- 
quired in  the  battles  of  the  Reformation.  They  wil- 
lingly relinquish  to  the  Man  of  Sin  a  stronghold  cap- 
tured by  the  sturdy  valor  of  such  men  as  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  ,Iohn  Knox,  and  are  content  that  the 
praise  of  God  should  be  sung  in  Protestant  churches 
in  the  Popish  manner. — Ui/mns  and  Choirs. 


Who  -wrote  the  "Marsellaise?" 

The  question  as  to  who  is  the  real  composer  of 
the  "  Marscllaise  "  is  again  raised.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Gartenlavhe,  a  Leipsic  paper,  asserts  it  to  be 
composed  by  a  German,  Holtzmann  of  Meersburg, 
Ilof  Cnpellmeister  of  the  Count  Palatine.  The  or- 
ganist, Herr  Hamma,  at  Meersbug,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  Holtzmann's  manuscript,  which  leads  to 
the  curious  result  that  the  song,  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Marsellaise,"  was  originally  sacred  music, 
and  copied  by  Rouget  de  Lisle  from  Holtzmann's 
Credo  in  his  "  Missa  Solemnis,"  No.  4,  and  adapted 
to  his  words.  It  was  always  wondered  how  a  dilet- 
iante  in  music,  like  the  engineer-officer  Rouget,  could 
have  produced  in  a  coui)le  of  hours  in  one  night, 
such  a  splendid  poem  of  many  stanzas  in  the  most 
perfect  poetical  form,  and  at  the  same  time  the  beau- 
tiful air,  without  which  the  song,  although  fiery  and 
enthusiastic,  would  hardly  have  acquired  its  histori- 
cal fame.  It  was,  therefore  always  supposed  that 
Rcuget  made  use  of  the  musical  reminiscences  for 
bis  words.  But  whence  the  reminiscences  of  such  a 
fine  air,  was  a  question  which  puzzled  many  a  critic. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  particularly 
occupied  the  French  musical  snvnnis,  especially  MM. 
Kastner  and  Castil-Blaze.  Prof  Bischoff,  of  Co- 
logne, in  reference  to  this  new  discovery,  publishes  a 
short  historico-critical  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  the 
Kolner  Zeituiii/,  from  which  we  gather  a  few  more 
interesting  facts.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1793 — 8 
a  rumor  was  current  that  the  tune  of  the  French 
National  Hymn  was  a  German  air ;  it  went  so  far  as 
to  ascribe  poem  and  melody  to  George  Forster.  This 
rumor  w.is  hushed  for  a  long  time,  till  it  rose  again 
in  18.30,  when  the  "  Parisienne  "  was  sung  to  an  air 
notoriously  German,  a  German  national  song,  well 
known  to  the  English-German  Legion  and  the  Hano- 
verian troops  in  1814 — 15. 

At  that  time  a  note  was  found  in  Eouchey  and 
Roux's  "  Ilistoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Re'volution  " 
(xvii.,  p.  204)  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Marseill.aise  " 
had  originally  been  composed  by  a  German  for  Bi- 
ron's  arm)'.  In  contradiction  to  this,  Rouget  de 
Lisle  says  himself  in  a  collection  of  French  songs  : 
"  I  made  the  air  and  the  words  of  the  song  at  Stras- 
burg  in  the  night  following  the  declaration  of  war, 
end  of  April,  1792."  It  is  related  that  the  daughter 
of  the  Maire  Dietrich  played  it  on  the  piano  on  the 
following  morning.  M.  Kastner,  in  his  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  composition  for  Rouget,  repeats  the 
words  of  the  sculptor  David,  of  Angers,  who  told 
him,  "Rouget  made  the  stanzas  of  the  song  in  the 
night,  and  accompanied  himself  with  the  violin." 
But  this  would  speak  more  against  than  for  him,  as 
he  could  not  have  composed  words  and  music  at  the 
same  time.  M.  Castil-Blaze,  in  the  "  France-Musi- 
cale "  of  1852,  gives  very  different  explanations. 
He  states  that  on  the  private  theatre  of  Madame  de 
Montesson,  who  was  secretly  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  1782,  a  German  soh^t,  with  chorus  and 
burden,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  which  those 
who  had  been  among  the  auditoiy  recognized  ten 
years  afterw.ards  .as  the  melody  to  the  world-inspiring 
song  of  Rouget's.  German  music  in  Paris  at  Ihat 
time  came  into  vogue  through  Gluck  and  his  success. 
A.  M.  Julien.  sen.,  violinist  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  had  produced  that  song  in  Madame  Montes- 
.son's  concert ;  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  highly  aristocratic  companv,  against  which  it 
turned  such  a  sharp  weapon  afterwa.ids.  M.  Deslau- 
riers,  publisher  of  Gluck's  operas,  and  M.  Imbalt, 
who  directed  the  orchestra,  were  both  present  on  that 
evening,  and  confided  their  secret  to  Castil-Blaze  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Republic,  although  Imbanlt, 
who  became  music  vender,  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
opinion,  from  speculation  and  regard  to  the  public 
voice,  had  printed  the  "  Marseillaise  "  himself,  in 
1792,  with  Rouget's  name  as  the  composer. 
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Both  assured  M.  Castil-BInze,  that  the  melody 
originally,  with  its  first  words,  hnd  a  mild  religious 
character.  With  Rouget's  words,  the  song  heoame 
first  a  Chant  de  I'Arme'e  dii  Rhin,  which  the  regi- 
ments at  Strashurg  and  in  Alsatia  sang  and  played 
as  a  March.  From  there  the  song  traveled  to  the 
south  of  France  ;  and  from  thence,  with  the  Mar- 
seilles batalions,  to  Paris,  where  it  was  ascribed  to 
the  above-mentioned  M.  Julien,  and  others,  as  Gos- 
sec,  Plcycl,  and  particularly  Me'hul,  who  had  set  it 
more  completely.  M.  Castil-Blaze  quotes  several 
examples  where  entirely  change  the  character  of  the 
tune :  he  comes  very  near  the  truth  and  the  latest 
news  from  Meersburg,  when  ho  says  :  "  If  you  hear 
in  our  churches  the  song  '  Sainte  Cit^,  demcure  per- 
manenle,'  and  when  the  singers  intonate  the  finale, 
'  O  ma  patrie,  O  mon  bonhenr,'  do  you  see  everybody 
get  excited  and  rush  to  arms  ?  By  no  means  ;  you 
have  heard  the  sentimental  tune  a  hundred  times, 
and  you  never  dreamed  that  it  was  one  and  the  same 
with  the  faithful  burden  :  '  Aux  armes,  citoyens  ! 
formez  vos  battaillons  ! '" 

Prof.  Bischoflf  observes,  that  neither  by  the  older 
works  of  Walther  and  Gerher,  nor  by  the  newer  mu- 
sical biographical  dictionaries,  nor  by  any  authority 
to  which  he  has  access,  can  he  learn  anything  nearer 
of  the  Capellmeistsr  and  composer  Holtzmann  ;  bnt, 
he  continues,  there  have  always  lived  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  there  are  still  living,  a  number  of  com- 
posers of  sacred  music,  of  whom  no  one,  beyond  the 
narrowest  circle  of  their  activity,  ever  hears  anything. 
— Athenceuw . 

gfoigljfs  loiiriTEl  of  Slusir. 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  the  27th  ult.at  Chickering's 
Hall,  the  Vice  President  in  the  chair.  From  the 
Treasurer's  Report  it  appears  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  society  remains  much  as  it  was 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  ;  the  profit  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Messiah  at  Christmas,  together 
■with  some  two  hundred  dollars,  and  upwards, 
contributed  by  members,  just  about  squaring  out 
the  expenditures  of  the  season. 

The  obligations  of  the  Society  amount  to 
$1,362.58,  to  meet  which,  two  first  mortgage 
railroad  bonds,  valued  in  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  all  such  securities  at  $1,400  and  on 
which  the  interest  is  paid  semi-annually,  are  held; 
exclusive  of  the  valuable  library  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  society. 

The  reading  of  the  Secretary's  Report  was 
listened  to  with  interest,  particularly  those  por- 
tions having  reference  to  a  change  in  the  By- 
Laws,  whereby  a  better  attendance  may  be  se- 
cured at  rehearsals ;  and  also  in  relation  to  an 
annual  assessment ;  as  a  necessity  of  the  times. 

We  call  attention  to  the  Secretary's  report, 
below,  for  other  valuable  suggestions  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  society,  and  which,  if  adhered  to 
must  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  society. 

Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham  was  unanimously  nom- 
inated for  the  office  of  President,  and  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  wait  on  him,  and  ask  his  ac- 
ceptance. The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to 
Tuesday  evening,  June  4th,  when  a  choice  of 
officers  will  take  place. 

Secretary's   Report,  Mat  27,  1861. 

Mi:  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society. — Another  twelve  month  has  passed 
since  we  met  for  the  purposes  which  have  brought  us 
together  at  this  time,  and  another  year  has  been  added 
to  those  already  numbered  in  the  age  of  our  honored 
institution  ;  but,  as  your  recording  officer  I  have  lit- 
tle to  communicate  beyond  the  simple  announcement 
of  the  number  of  public  performances  which  the  So- 
ciety has  given  during  that  time,  and  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  same. 


Early  in  the  season,  your  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  carrying  through  a  series  of  sub- 
scription concerts,  to  consist  mainly  of  standard  Ora- 
torios by  the  great  masters ;  but  owing,  it  may  be, 
to  the  peculiarly  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  the  project  failed  for  lack  of  sufficient  en- 
couragement. 

The  usual  weekly  rehearsals  were  commenced  at 
this  new  hall  on  the  30th  September.  Tlie  Messiah 
was  performed,  according  to  long  established  custom, 
at  Christmas  ;  and  the  result,  both  pecuniarily  and 
artistically,  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Three  otiier  concerts  were  given  during  the  season, 
each  in  connection  with  foreign  vocalists,  but  neither 
one  proved  to  be  of  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
Society. 

A  concert  in  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
was  given  by  the  society  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall 
on  the  27th  of  April,  which  was  cordially  cooperated 
in  by  prominent  vocal  and  instrumental  talent,  ren- 
dering it  a  highly  attractive  entertainment;  and,  as 
every  service  connected  with  it  was  voluntarily  prof- 
fered, it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  large  sum 
would  be  realized,  but,  for  certain  inexplicable 
causes  the  total  receipts  were  but  $378, .'JO  which 
amount  was  handed  over  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  accordance  with,  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Small  though  the  sum  was,  it 
may  contribute  something  towards  upholding  the 
honor  of  our  national  flag,  and  in  bringing  peace 
once  more  to  our  borders.  With  this  concert  the 
season  closed. 

The  Society  has  appeared  but  five  times  before  the 
public  during  the  season,  but  the  regular  weekly  re- 
hearsals have  been  continued  as  usual,  numbering 
since  the  commencement  thirty-three  Four  meetings 
of  the  society  have  been  held  during  the  season,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  called  together 
nineteen  times.  Nine  persons  have  been  admitted  to 
membership,  and  three  have  been  discharged. 

I  might  here  close  my  report,  hut  it  seeming  highly 
proper  that  matters  relating  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  Society  should  be  freely  discussed  at  times 
like  the  present,  when  we  are  met  in  council  together; 
I  venture  one  or  two  suggestions  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

It  has  become,  I  think,  a  well  established  fact 
that  no  Society  can,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  sustain  itself  by  its  performances,  relying  on 
the  public  patronage  entirely  for  support.  It  might 
have  been  so  when  this  society  was  the  only  avenue 
through  which  musical  compositions  of  importance 
could  be  brought  before  the  public ;  but  those  times 
have  long  since  passed,  and  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
the  new  demands  made  upon  us.  I  speak  of  these 
things  in  no  discouraging  tone,  but  that  we  may  look 
the  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  unite  in  adopting  some  line  of  policy  which  may 
add  to  our  usefulness  as  a  choral  society.  I  do  not 
find  that  there  are  any  societies  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  inform  myself  on  that  point,  that  look  to  a 
series  of  public  performances  for  their  support.  On 
the  contrary,  those  existing  under  similar  organiza- 
tions to  our  own,  and  for  similar  purposes,  are,  with- 
out exception,  supported  by  yearly  assessments  on 
the  members.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of 
New  York  assesses  ten  dollars  each,  and  many  others 
I  could  name  have  larger  or  lesser  sums  as  the  price 
of  yearly  membership.  In  view  of  those  facts  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  amending 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  as  to  admit  of  an  an- 
nual assessment  of  Jive  dollars  on  each  member. 
This  sum  would  pay  the  current  expenses  of  Con- 
ductor, Organist  and  rent  of  the  Library  room,  with 
such  librarian  assistance  and  docr-keepers  as  we 
should  require.  The  advantages  to  he  derived  from 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  our  By-Laws 
would  be  manifold.     It  would  not  only  enable  ns  to 


meet  our  current  expenses  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  concerts  in  the  vain  hope  of  realizing  a  suffi- 
cient sum  above  the  expenses  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions ;  but  it  would  do  vastly  more  for  the  Society 
in  enlisting  the  hearty  cooperation  of  each  and  every 
member  who  may  remain  as  such,  in  whatever  may 
be  undertaken  ;  and  it  would  insure  a  fuller  attend- 
ance at  rehearsals  ;  for  when  we  pay  for  our  privi- 
leges, we  are  more  inclined  to  prize  them,  than  we 
are  when  furnished  without  cost.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  belong  to  an  association  of  this  kind, 
and  more  particularly  so  when  it  is  the  Jirst  of  the 
kind  in  point  of  age,  numbers,  and  efficiency  in  this 
country.  In  no  other  way  can  we  become  familiar 
with  those  great  sacred  creations  of  genius  that  have 
been  but  partially  revealed  to  us,  as  yet ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  or  some 
similar  organization,  those  works  would  have  remain- 
ed to  us  forever  as  sealed  books. 

Another,  and  a  still  greater  advantage  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  this  proposed  change  in  the  internal  man- 
agement of  our  society,  would  be  found  in  the  entire 
freedom  from  all  "  entangling  alliances,"  temporary 
though  they  be,  whereby  we  are  too  often  forced  to 
appear  before  the  public  wholly  unprepared,  in  con- 
nection, it  may  be,  with  tho.se  who  care  nothing  for 
us  or  the  audience  to  which  we  introduce  them,  and 
as  unprepared  as  ourselves  for  rendering  satisfactori- 
ly the  music  assigned  them.  We  have  often  volun- 
tarily assumed  positions  before  the  public  like  that 
described  above,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  realizing 
a  sufficient  sum  thereby,  to  help  out  the  yearly  ex- 
penses, and  have,  as  often  been  doomed  not  only  to 
dis.appointment,  but  to  the  mortifying  consciousness 
of  having  been  engaged  in  an  exhibition  in  no  wise 
creditable  to  our  musical  reputation,  or  profitable  to 
our  treasury.  From  all  such  connections  we  could, 
if  we  would  keep  entirely  aloof;  and  yet  we  should 
not  he  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  vocalists  in  every 
respect  competent  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sacred 
Oratorio  are  often  among  us,  from  abroad,  and  that 
the  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  appreciation  of  such  artists.  M.any  of  our  own 
resident  vocalists  are  so  incomparably  superior  to 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  us  from  time  to 
time  in  Concerts  and  Oratorios,  that  the  public  will 
learn  to  distrust  the  merits  of  all  unknown  artists 
who  may  be  put  forward  by  us,  if  more  care  is  not 
exercised  in  the  future. 

Another  important  addition  to  our  By-Laws  is  re- 
quired by  which  the  attendance  of  members  upon 
rehearsals  may  be  secured,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  membership  in  certain  cases  without  the  tedious 
process  of  advertising  in  "three  or  more  daily  papers" 
for  a  roll-call,  .as  now.  This  regulation  is  impera- 
tively demanded,  if  we  would  retain  our  present  high 
position  among  the  musical  societies  of  the  country  ; 
and  should  our  number  be  lessened  from  this,  or  any 
other  cause,  onr  efficiency  as  a  choral  body  would 
not,  in  my  judgment,  be  materially  injured  ;  for, 
although  large  bodies  of  choristers  are  quite  essential 
to  a  correct  rendering  of  the  massive,  and  sublime 
works  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  yet  a  smaller 
number,  well  disciplined,  would  be  far  more  effective 
than  a  large,  but  imperfectly  drilled  chorus  can  pos- 
sibly be  made.  As  at  present,  there  is  too  little  per- 
sonal responsibility  manifested  by  many  of  the  mem. 
bers  in  the  operations  of  the  Society.  With  a  little 
additional  eifort,  our  rehearsals  might  be  better  at- 
tended, and  our  public  performances  vastlj'  im- 
proved. 

A  very  material  reduction  of  our  annual  expenses 
has  been  effected  in  the  occupation  of  this  hall,  so 
generously  tendered  us  one  year  ago  by  the  Messrs 
Chickering,  and  it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  make 
yet  other  retrenchments,  correspondmg  to  the  times, 
even  should  the  annual  assessment  referred  to  above 
be  decided  on. 

It  might,  perhaps,  he  well  in  furtherance  of  the 
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object,  to  go  back  for  a  season  to  the  accustomed 
mode  of  conducting  the  rehearsals  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Society. 

The  By-Laws  provide,  Art.  4,  that  "  at  all  meet- 
ings for  the  performance  of  music,  the  President  may 
conduct  the  same,  or  a  suitable  musical  director  may 
be  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board."  It  is 
only  within  a  companitively  short  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society,  that  a  regular  conductor  has 
been  engaged  ;  the  early  Presidents  always  assuming 
that  duty,  and  I  would  not  now  recommend  such  a 
course,  except  as  a  necessary  retrenchment.  Should 
it  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  such  a  change,  the 
President  could  wield  the  baton,  or  some  member  of 
the  Society  might  be  selected  who  could  undoubtedly 
do  it  acceptably.  I  know  we  sliould  sadly  miss  the 
aid  and  guidance  of  the  skilful  hand  which  has  so 
long  and  so  well  controlled  our  movements,  and  it 
may  not  be  thought  expedient  to  resort  to  it;  but 
should  it  be  made  trial  of,  we  should  hardly,  even 
then,  feel  like  undertaking  a  public  performance 
without  an  experienced  conductor  ;  though  our  re- 
hearsals might  be  made  both  profitable  and  pleasant 
without  one. 

A  properly  conducted  sacred  music  society,  in  a 
community  like  this,  I  regard  as  second  only  in  im- 
portance and  influence  to  the  church  itself,  and  that 
as  such  it  should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  In- 
deed the  church  is  indebted  more  than  is  generally 
conceded  or  understood,  to  all  such  associations,  for 
that  which  is  to  many,  the  most  pleasing,  and  to  all 
an  important  portion  of  Christian  worship.  The 
music  of  the  church,  in  its  influence  on  the  worship- 
pers, cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  we  should 
so  shape  our  course  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
accumulation  of  a  debt,  until  the  return  of  more 
prosperous  times,  that  we  may  not  suffer  our  useful- 
ness in  this,  or  any  other  particular,  to  become  im- 
paired. If  we  would  elevate  the  character  of  our 
Society  above  the  ordinary  occupation  of  concert- 
giving,  in  competition  with  every  class  of  vocalists 
who  may  happen  for  the  time  to  be  among  us,  we 
must  do  something  more  than  spend  an  hour  in  this 
hall  once  a  week  for  our  own  gratification  or  amuse- 
ment ;  or  if  we  would  interest  the  liberal  and  wealthy 
in  our  behalf,  we  must  first  interest  ourselves  in  the 
true  and  legitimate  business  of  a  Sacred  Music  Soci- 
ety, incorporated  "  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
knowledge  and  improving  the  style  of  performance 
of  church  music."  Ours  should  be  an  educational 
institution  for  the  benefit,  as  well,  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  performances  as  for  those  who  listen  ; 
and  such  was  the  original  intention  of  those  who  first 
conceived  the  plan  of,  and  obtained  tlie  act  of  incor- 
poration foi",  this  institution.  We  have  departed 
widely  from  that  intention,  but  circumstances  seemed 
to  force  the  necessity  upon  us.  Entirely  dependent 
on  our  own  resources  for  support,  we  have  often  been 
induced  to  do  that,  which,  under  other  circumstances 
I  am  quite  sure  we  should  not  have  attempted. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  encouraged  with  the  thought,  — 
and  not  without  due  reflection  and  assurances  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  our  welfare,  —  that  we 
may  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  be  placed  in 
possession  of  a  permanent  fund,  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  some  of  our  fellow-citirens,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  defray  our  annual  ex- 
penses at  least ;  but  if  we  would  deserve  this  munifi- 
cence at  the  hands  of  any  number  of  our  benevolent 
citizens,  we  must  look  well  to  our  path  of  duty,  and 
not  allow  distracting  counsels  or  flattering  appear- 
ances to  entice  us  from  our  true  course. 

In  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  our  country, 
when  trade  is  in  a  great  measure  diverted  from  its 
accustomed  channels,  and  almost  the  only  occupation 
of  our  citizens  consists  in  the  arming,  equipping,  and 
fitting  out  of  troops  to  serve  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  our  common  country ;  when  the  music  of  the 
fife  and  drum  alone  attract  attention  ;  I  say,  in  times 
like  these,  we  can  do  nothing. 


Did  I  say  we  could  do  nothing  ?  Have  we  not 
already  commanded  tlie  Muse  and  brought  her  into 
the  service  of  our  country's  cause  ?  Wo  have  but  just 
given  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops,  and 
paid  the  proceeds  over  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
for  that  purpose.  May  we  not  hope  that  our  trouble 
will  soon  cease,  and  that  peace  may  be  proclaimed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  ? 

Then  will  we  again  unite  in  a  grand  triumphal  ju- 
bilee of  welcome  to  those  wlio  have  fought  our  bat- 
tles and  contributed  of  their  might  to  the  upholding 
of  the  majesty  of  the  laws. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LoRiNG  B.  Barnes,  Secretanj. 

We  trust  that  the  newly  elected  President  will 
accept  the  office  tendered  him.  His  well  known  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  in  any  good  cause  that  he  takes 
in  hand,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  old  association,  and  wo  doubt  not  that  he 
will  infuse  into  it  a  new  life  by  his  well  directed  ef- 
forts. We  need  not  remind  our  Boston  readers  that 
to  Dr.  XJpham  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  due  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  project  of  building 
the  Music  Hall,  and  its  great  embryo  organ,  or  that 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Boston  School  Musical 
Festivals  is  also  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  his  labors. 


Mad.  Charlotte  Varian  gave  her  third  and 
last  concert  prior  to  a  tour  in  the  British  Provinces 
on  Saturday  evening  last.  We  can  assure  our  Brit- 
ish provincial  cousins  that  they  will  find  her  an  artist 
of  great  merit  and  deserving  of  their  patronage. 
Mad.  Varian  was  assisted  at  this  concert  by  Mr. 
Eudolph.?en,  a  baritone  formerly  well  known  here 
and  by  Mr.  Hoflfmann,  as  before.  We  regret  not  to 
have  received  the  expected  notice  of  this  concert  of 
which  the  following  was  the  programme  : 
Part  I. 

1.  Solo  Piano— Martba Jaell 

Mr.  E.  Hoffmann. 

2.  Aria — I  Lombardi Verdi 

Madame  U.  Varian. 

3.  Song- — "Wake,  dearest  wake Miller 

Madame  C.  Varian. 

4.  Aria — 11  Balen  (Trovatore) Verdi 

Mr    Rudolphsen. 

5.  Recitative  e  Cavatina — Ma  la  sola,  ahime  !  Son  in 

Bellini 
Madame  C.  Varian. 

P.IRT  II. 

1.  Song — The  heart  bnw'd  down  {nohemian  Girl). .  .Balfe 

Mr.  Rudolphsen. 

2.  Scotch  War  Song— McOregffor'g  Gathering 

Madame  C.  Varian. 

3.  Solo  Piano — 11  Trovatore R.  Hoffmann 

Mr.   E.  Hoffman. 

4.  Scena  Ed  Aria — Traviata Verdi 

Madame  C.  Varian. 

6.  Song— The  little  fat  Gray  Man Blewitt 

Mr.  Rudolphsen. 

6.  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Madame  Varian. 


Orchestral  Union.  —  The  first  Saturday  even- 
ing Concert  of  the  new  series,  was  given  by 
the  Orchestral  Union  last  Saturday.  The  pro- 
gramme was  of  essentially  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts,  perhaps  bet- 
ter, if  anything.  The  Eroica,  not  played  here 
since  the  days  of  the  great  Festival,  was  given 
very  acceptably,  and  will,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  be  re- 
peated to-night.  Beside  this  we  had  Gluck's  Iphi- 
gcnia  Overture,  a  piece  of  solid  build  and  interesting 
detail,  as  well  as  some  lighter  pieces,  as  for  instance 
a  Potpourri  from  Verdi's  Masked  Ball,  a  waltz,  and 
Meyerbeer's  Torchlight  dance,  the  latter  decidedly 
too  big  for  any  concert  hall.  Unfortunately  a  sud- 
den storm  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  prevented 
a  full  attendance.  There  will  be  an  improvement 
in  point  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  audience  with 
each  succeeding  concert. 


German  Opera  in  Paris. — There  is  a  talk  of 
establishing  a  German  Opera-house  in  Paris,  with 
Dr.  MarscUner  as  conductor. 


Cheve's  System.  —  The  recent  article  upon  this 
famous  system  of  musical  instruction,  published  in 
this  Journal,  April  18,  has  called  forth  quite  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  our  readers,  especially  from 
those  who  are  concerned  in  teaching  music,  what 
precisely,  this  .system  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  the 
plan  of  musical  instruction  in  vogue  in  this  country, 
of  which  Dr,  Lowell  Mason  was  the  efficient  pioneer. 
We  hope  that  our  correspondent  "  Amateur  "  will 
enlighten  us  as  fully  as  he  may  be  able,  as  to  the 
merits  and  prominent  features  of  the  system  v/hich 
he  has  introduced  to  our  notice. 


New  Publications. 

The   Cantilena,  a  Collection   of    Songs,    Duetsi 

Trios,   and   Quartettes,  arranged  with  Pianoforte 

Accompaniment,  and  adapted   to  the  use  of  the 

School,   the   Choir,   the   Family,  and   the    Social 

Circle.     By   George  F.    Bristow.     Published   by 

Abbey  &  Abbot.     New  York.     240  pp. 

A  neatly  printed  volume  of  "  such  music  as  had 

not,    generally,  found    its  way  into  books,   thereby 

presenting  the  choicest  gems  of  musical  literature  in 

a  form  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all." 

The  North  British  Review,  for  May.     Crosby, 

Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.     $-3  a  year. 

Contents  ;  1.  Present  Movement  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  2.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  ;  3.  The  Poems 
and  Plays  of  Robert  Browning  ;  4.  Bishop  Herd 
and  his  Contemporaries;  5.  Railway  Accidents; 
6.  Motley's  United  Netherlands ;  7.  Berkley's  Ideal- 
ism ;  8.  Dr.  John  Brown's  Horie  Subsecite ;  9.  The 
Educational  Question  in  Scotland ;  10.  The  Chris- 
tian Architecture  of  Europe;  U.  The  American 
Secession. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Irish  Mosic. — Every  nation  has  its  peculiar 
melodies.  Irish  historians  contend  that  their  coun- 
try is  the  celebrated  Hyperborean  isle,  and  that 
music  is  the  native  production  of  the  soil.  Cam- 
brenis,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  libellers  of  the 
Irish,  was  obliged  to  admit  their  perfection  in  music. 
After  he  had  heard  the  minstrels  who  attended  the 
Irish  chieftains  at  a  banquet  given  to  them  in  Dub- 
lin, by  Henry  II.,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in 
England,  that  "of  all  nations  within  our  knowledge, 
this  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  chief  in  musical 
composition."  When  the  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser, Geminiani,  heard  some  pathetic  Irish  airs  in 
London,  he  exclaimed — "Ha  !  that  is  the  music  of  a 
people  who  have  lost  their  liberty.  I  have  heard 
nothing  so  sweet  and  plaintive  and  of  such  an  orig- 
inal turn  ou  this  side  of  the  Alps." 

Handel,  it  is  said,  often  declared  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  Carolan's  "Aileen  Aroon," 
than  of  all  his  own  compositions.  This  Carolan 
seems,  from  the  descriptions  we  have  of  him,  to  have 
been  a  genuine  representative  of  the  ancient  bards. 
Though  blind  and  untaught,  yet  his  attainments  in 
music  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  excelled  in  all 
that  was  tender,  romantic,  and  pathetic.  He  was  an 
universal  favorite  ;  wherever  he  went,  the  doors  of 
the  nobility  were  opened,  and  an  honorable  place 
was  assigned  to  him  at  the  table.  He  thought  the 
tribute  of  a  song  was  due  to  every  house  where  he 
was  entertained,  and  he  paid  it  in  his  usual  simple, 
touching,  and  elegant  manner.  He  wandered  with 
his  harp  from  town  to  town,  and,  oh,  how  skillfully 
he  swept  its  cords,  when  depicting  emotions  of  joy. 
or  sorrow,  patriotism,  anger,  love,  or  dispair.  Jlaiiy 
of  the  lovely  Irish  airsjreseued  by  Moore  from  ob- 
livion were,  no  doubt,  the  composition  of  the  blind 
Orpheus,  Carolan. 

O'Connor  in  his  Dissertations,  says — "Military 
music  made  part  of  the  studies  of  the  Irish  warriors. 
It  filled  them  with  courage  and  a  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, and  it  was  by  the  help  of  the  military  song, 
they  sounded  the  charge,  rally,  retreat,  &e. 

"The  Irish  are  essentially  a  musical  people.  Their 
songs  are  sung  throughout  the  world,  and  are  every- 
where admired  and  applauded  While  there  is.  a 
love  for  the  simplicity,  sentiment,  and  beauty  in  the 
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heart  of  man,  Moore's  molodies  will  bo  rend,  sung, 
and  clierislied. 


Singing  Psalms. — Archbishop  Laud  very  quaint- 
ly ohscrves  : — "  The  ditl'ercnce  between  sinjjinK  and 
rcadinn;  a  psalm  will  be  easily  understood  if  you 
consider  the  diffei-ence  between  rcadinn^  and  sinking 
a  common  sonp;  that  you  like.  Whilst  you  only 
read  it  you  only  like  it  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  sin<j  it, 
then  you  enjoy  it — you  feel  the  delight  of  it  —  it  has 
got  hold  of  you — your  passion  keeps  pace  with  it ; 
you  I'eel  the  same  spii-lt  within  you  that  seems  to  be 
in  the  words.  If  you  were  to  tell  a  person  who  had 
such  a  song  that  he  need  not  sing  it,  that  it  was 
suflieient  to  peruse  it,  he  would  wonder  what  yo  u 
meant,  and  would  think  you  as  absurd  as  if  you  were 
to  tell  him  tbat  he  should  only  look  at  his  food,  but 
need  not  eat  it;  for  a  song  of  praise  not  sung  is 
very  like  any  other  good  thing  not  made  use  of." 

When  the  battle  of  Leuthen  had  been  fought,  and 
the  victors,  fatigued  almost  to  death,  were  sinking 
down  in  the  chilling  rain  among  the  slain  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  bloody  field  ;  then,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  a  single  voice  broke  forth  with  the  old 
choral  :  "Nan  danket  aJJn  Gott  !"  (Now  let  ns  all 
praise  God) :  soon  a  second  voice  joined,  then  a  third, 
and  so  more  and  more,  until  the  whole  army  took 
«p  the  hymn  ;  and  thus  the  single  song — in  which 
the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  military  glory,  united 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  tlie 
great  deed,  and  pious  gratitude  towards  the  mighty 
Ruler  of  battles — inspired  the  hearts  of  these  men 
with  new  life,  and  strengthened  them  to  follow  up 
the  victory  they  had  so  nobly  won. 

The  French  Orpheonistes. — There  is  to  be 
another  gathering  of  the  French  OrphiSonistcs  in 
Pans  on  September  12th,  in  the  Palais  d'Industrie. 

M.  Faure  and  Meyerbeer's  New  Opera. — 
The  Journal  des  Dehats  states  that  M.  Faure  has 
signed  an  engagement  for  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris, 
to  appear  in  the  Africaine,  or  rather  Vascode  Gama, 
by  M.  Meyerbeer. 

Hen-  Reiehardt  has  left  London  for  Frankfort ; 
from  thence  he  proceeds  to  Darmstadt  and  Wies- 
baden, to  give  a  series  of  representations  at  the 
theatres  in  those  towns.  The  admirers  of  this  tal- 
ented vocalist  will  not  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  at  any  of  the  fashionable  concerts  till 
late  in  the  season. — Afusical   World. 

ITerr  Franz  Abt,  the  well-known  composer  of 
"When  the  Swallows,"  &c.,  and  Capellmeister  of 
the  Ducal  Opera  at  Brunswick,  intends  visiting  Lon- 
don in  the  course  of  the  season. 


UBXt  l^h'oab. 


London. 

RovAL  Italian  Opera. — After  two  disappoint- 
menis;  caused  by  the  indisposition  of  M.  Faure, 
Guil/aume  Tell  was  produced  on  Tuesday  week,  and, 
we  need  hardly  add,  filled  the  theatre  in  every  part. 
The  amphitheatre,  and  amphitheatre  stalls, "above 
all,  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  and,  indeed,  from 
this  part  of  the  house  proceeded  the  real  applause  of 
the  evening ;  for  there,  in  consequence  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  pit,  were  congregated  all  the  musical 
spirits  of  the  metropolis,  drawn  thither  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  grand  performance  of  Rossini's  grand 
work.  Everything  tended  to  the  expectation  of  such 
a  result : — the  seeming  completeness  of  the  cast,  the 
great  resources  of  the  theatre,  the  efficiency  and 
power  of  the  basses  and  chorus,  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Costa,  than  whom  Rossini  has  no  more  ardent  ad- 
mirer. The  cast  was  as  follows  ;  Guillaume  Tell— 
M.  Faure;  Arnold — Signor  Taml)erlik  ;  Walter — 
Hen; Formes  ;  Melchtal— Signor  Polonini ;  Gessler— 
Signor  Tagliafico;  Fisherman — Signor  Neri-Baraldi ; 
Mathilde— Mad.  Tagliafico.  Guillaume  Tell  was  first 
produced  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera — the  old  theatre, 
of  couTse — in  1848,  M.  Roger  sustaining  the  part  of 
Arnold,  Tambunni  of  Guillaume  Tell,  and  Mad. 
Castellan  of  Mathilde.  It  was  played  once  onli/  that 
year,  in  consequence,  as  was  said,  of  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  French  tenor.  A  year  or  two  later  the 
opera  was  produced  with  Herr  Ander  as  Arnold,  but 
did  not  create  any  great  sensation.  Subsequently, 
it  was  revived  with  Signor  Tamberlik  in  the  princi- 
pal tenor  part,  and  the  Italian  was  found  immeasura- 
bly superior  to  his  French  and  German  rivals.     Had 


Signor  Tamberlik,  indeed,  sustained  the  part  of  Ar- 
nold in  the  first  instance,  a  thorough  success,  we  be- 
lieve might  have  been  reckoned  on.  Every  one  who 
knows  music  and  fc(ds  its  power  must  recognise  the 
immense  n.crit  of  Guillaume  Tell ;  but  most  unfor- 
tunately the  clima.'c  is  attained  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  and  the  interest  decreases  thence  to  the 
last  finale.  In  fact,  the  opera,  like  most  French 
operas  (which  are  almost  intermiual)le),  is  too  long. 
The  quantity  of  music  in  the  first  two  acts  alone  of 
Guillaume  Tell  is  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  Fidelia. 
The  director  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  notwith- 
standing was  determined  to  give  Rossini's  master- 
piece another  chance,  and  for  this  purpose  called  in 
all  the  resources  of  the  establishment ;  but  as  the 
performance  commences  so  late  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  whole  work,  and 
curtailments  were  indispensable. 

That  the  management  has  done  everything  possi- 
ble to  render  the  performance  complete  we  I'eel  as- 
sured. Signor  Tamberlik  is  by  far  the  best  Arnold 
we  have  seen  in  this  country.  M.  Faure,  although 
the  music  of  Guillaume  Tell  is  too  low  for  him, 
sings  like  a  thorough  artist,  and  acts  with  great  force 
and  intelligence.  The  Walter  of  Ilerr  Formes 
would  be  inimitable  in  every  way,  if  only  his  vocal 
power  was  economised  a  little  in  the  magnificent 
trio  of  the  second  act.  That  the  music  of  Mathilde 
would  not  suit  the  voice  of  ILad.  Miolan-Carvalho, 
was  to  be  expected.  Occasionally,  when  the  voice 
has  not  to  be  forced.  Mad.  Carvalho  sings  with  in- 
finite sweetness  and  delicacy  ;  but  this  cannot  exten- 
uate the  fault  of  embroidering  the  air  and  subse- 
quent duet  with  ornaments  of  her  own  manufacture. 
All  the  remaining  characters  are  entitled  to  unquali- 
praise,  and  nothing  better  could  be  desired  in  their 
respective  ways  than  Mad.  RudersdorfF's  Jemmy — a 
signal  success  —  Signor  Neri-Beraldi's  Pescatore, 
Signor  Polonim's  Melchtal,  Signor  Taliafieo's  Gess- 
ler, and  Mad.  Taliafieo's  Edwige. 

To  the  performances  of  the  band  and  chorus  we 
can  apply  the  term  "  magnificent,"  with  few  reservii- 
tions.  Every  evening'  the  audience,  after  the  great 
scene  of  the  "  oath  of  liberty,"  is  unbounded  on  all 
occasions.  One  of  the  greatest  hits  of  the  perform- 
ance is,  of  coiu'se,  the  famous  air  in  the  last  scene, 
"Suivez-moi"  ("Corriam,  corrian,")  which  Signor 
Tambeidik  electrifies  the  audience  with  an  "  Ut  de 
poitrine"  that  Duprez  himself  might  have  envied  in 
his  best  days.  The  scenery  is  marvellously  be.'.uti- 
ful,  and  the  appointments  and  dresses  all  in  the  best 
taste.  Guillaume  Tell  was  repeated  on  Thursday 
ni.Tht  for  the  third  time. 

Perhaps  //  Z'roya/o?-f  was  as  good  an  opera  as  cotdd 
be  selected  for  the  first  appearance  of  Mad.  I'enco 
and  Signor  Graziani.  Both  received  on  Tuesday 
night  the  hearty  welcome  due  to  their  merits  and 
popularity.  Mad.  Penco,  although  comparatively  a 
new-comei",  is  even  now  a  genera!  favorite,  and,  in- 
deed, considering  the  rarity  of  first-class  dramatic 
sopranos  in  the  pure  Italian  school,  is  entitled  to  a 
distinguished  place. 

New  Philharjionic  Concerts.  — The  third 
concert  was  given  on  Monday  nii:ht,  and  attracted  an 
immense  crowd,  the  engagement  of  Mile.  Titiens 
and  Signor  Giuglir.i,  no  doubt,  greatly  enhancing  the 
attraction.  The  following  programme  was  given  : — 
Overture,  Ihiy  Bias,  Mendelssohn  ;  Grand  Scene, 
fJer  Freischdiz,  Weber;  Aria,  "Dalla  sua  pace,"  Mo- 
zart; Symphony,  "Power  of  Sound,"  Spohr  ;  Cava- 
tina,  "Con' c  hello,"  Donizetti ;  Concerto,  G  major, 
pianoforte,  Mozart;  Aria,  "  Aurora  che  sorgerai," 
Rossini ;  Duet,  Lucia,  Donizetti ;  .and  Overture,  Pre- 
ciosa,  Weber.  This  was  a  grandly  constructed  pro- 
gramme, and  the  execution  was  universally  worthy 
of  music. 

Paris. 

A  new  institution,  called  La  Fondation  Beaulieu, 
for  the  performance  of  classical  vocal  music  has  just 
commenced  its  second  series.  The  programme  in- 
cluded specimens  of  the  vocal  music  of  Felice  Ane- 
rio,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Handel,  Pergolese,  Marcello, 
Graun;  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Cherubini.  Mad.  Viar- 
dot  and  M.  Bataille  were  the  chief  vocalists.  Selec- 
tions from  Haydn's  oratorio  of  Tobias  were  executed 
at  the  commencement  and  at  the  close  of  the  concert. 
Among  the  most  curious  as  well  as  the  most  showy 
items  of  this  semi  antiquarian  entertainment  was  a 
bravura  air  from  the  Brittannicus  of  Graun,  chapel 
master  to  Frederic  the  Great,  which  was  admirablv 
sung  by  Mad.  Viardot,  who  (as  you  must  frequently 
have  heard  her  do  in  London),  with  the  true  feeling 
of  an  artist,  gave  its  full  value  to  the  substratum  of 
passion  which  underlies  the  cumbrous  adornments 
systematically  resorted  to  by  composers  of  tbat  day. 

At  the  Opera,  Mile.  Gueymard  is  in  full  career  as 
the  acknowledged  representative  of  Valentine  in  Les 
Huiiuenois,  wdiich  is  drawing  large  houses.  She  has 
restored  the  romance  in  the  fourth  act,  cutout  by  her 


predecessors  ;  and  Meyerbeer  has  written  a  coda  to 
append  to  it,  expressly  f<>r  her.  M.  Faure,  who  is 
now  with  you  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  is  engaged 
for  three  years,  has  just  signed  a  three  years'  engage- 
ment at  the  Grand  (Jpera,  at  500(J  fr.  per  month  for 
the  first  year,  6000  for  the  second,  and  7000  for  the 
third.  A  com/^  from  April  to  July  enables  him  to 
fulfil  his  English  engagement  concurrently.  FYlicicn 
David's  Ihrculanum,  it  is  said,  will  be  shortly  re- 
vived, and  also  ihe  iluithi  de  Poriiei,  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  It  is  currently  reported  th.at  SiL'Uor 
Alary,  of  sacrilegious  note  (inventor  of  the  dish 
Fricassee  de  Mozart,  a  la  niaitre  de  chant),  has  com- 
posed a  comic  opera  to  alibrdtn  by  Scribe,  called  La 
Beauts  du  Diable,  which  is  speedily  forthcoming. 
The  gentleman  who  has  the  toupet  [Antjlice  ct  vulf/o, 
"  cheek  ")  to  adapt  Don  Giovanni  to  the  exigencies 
of  an  ambitious  tenor  and  of  his  own  notions  of 
taste,  ought  to  do  something  original.  This  was 
hardly  the  case,  however,  with  the  Tre  Nozze,  in 
which  Labhiehe  danced  to  a  polka  warbled  by  poor 
Sontag,  Mario,  by  the  way,  has  again,  according  to 
his  wont  (or shall  we  say  according  to  his  cant?),  an- 
nounced himself  indisposcil  ;  and  Montanaro,  the 
slippery  gentleman  who  jilted  Mr.  Beale,  replaces 
him  in  Count  Almaviva.  So  I  hetir  that  Grisi  is 
again  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  Is  this  to  be 
another  farewell  engagement  1 

'•  Pure  thee  well,  and  if  fnr  ever. 
Still  for  ever  fare  thee  well," 

h.as  been  fitted  with  a  new  reading,  illustrating  the 
confusion  that  may  arise  between  bidding  farewell  for 
ever,  and  for  ever  bidding  farewell.  Norma,  with 
her  sickle  for  ever  cutting  and  for  ever  coming  again, 
miirbt  stand  now  as  a  female  companion  to  Chrono, 
with  his  scythe.  By  the  wav,  onr  experience  of  this 
artist  may  legitimately  found  a  new  idiom  a  contrast 
to  the  expression  taking  "  French  leave."  As  this 
means  to  leave  without  giving  notice,  so  Italian 
leave  would  to  give  notice  without  le.aving.  Mile. 
Trehelli  has  just  bidden  adieu  to  the  public  of  the 
Italian  opera  here  in  Rossini,  after  making  a  decided 
impression.  Managers  must  be  on  the  look-out,  for 
there  is  very  little  doubt  this  young  contralto  is  likely 
to  prove  a  prize  of  importance.  Mad.  Penco  has 
appeared  in  Nonna,  in  which  she  shows  so  much 
dramatic  power,  assisted  by  a  new  Adalgisa,  under 
the  name  of  Blondiiii.  Her  real  name  is  Mile.  li.a- 
neguist,  and  she  is  a  pnpil  of  51.  Mas.set.  Her  ner- 
vousness rendered  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  Mile.  Euneguist. 

Brussels. — Only  the  other  day  a  theatre  at  Barce- 
lona was  burnt  down,  and  now  another  at  Bru.isels 
has  shared  in  the  fate  which  seems  sooner  or  later  to 
await  buildings  devoted  to  the  drama.  The  Theatre 
des  Nouveaufes,  the  establishment  in  the  Belgian  capi- 
tal I  allude  to,  w.as  built  only  eighteen  ye.irs  ago. 
Like  the  fire  at  Covent  Garden,  it  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  lofts  above  tlie  audience  j>art.  Let- 
ters from  Berlin  announce  that  Mad.  Lagrua  has  ar- 
rived in  the  Prussian  capital,  and  will  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  Nournudial,  and  in  Spontini's  Vestale. — 
Musical  World. 

Mexico. — Letters  from  Mexico  give  a  more  en- 
couraging account  of  operatic  afT;iirs  there.  Ma- 
retzek  arrived  with  his  trou])e  on  the  lOtli  of  April, 
and  commenced  his  season  on  the  l.^th.  The  "  Tro- 
vafore."  "  Ernani,"  tlie  "  Barbicre,"  "  Norma," 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "  L'ltaliani  in  Algieri,"  and 
"  Martha,"  have  been  successively  given,  with  very 
fair  success.  The  sisters  Natali  had  made  a  most 
favorable  impression,  particularly  Agnes.  Madame 
d'Angri  had  also  become  very  popular,  and  Bischi, 
the  new  basso,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise. 
It  was  in  contemplation  to  produce  the  "  Prophete  " 
as  'soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  got 
through.  The  mise  en  scene  was  to  be  on  a  scale  of 
great  splendor. 

Gnlignani's  l\lef-sertijer  of  May  1st  says:  "  M. 
Mario  starts  immediately  for  London,  having  in  con- 
sequence of  Smith's  resigning  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty's,  where  he  had  accepted  an  engagement  for 
the  season— again  corne  to  terms  with  his  former 
manager,  Mr.  Gye.  M.  Belart,  whose  singing  of  the 
music  of  Rossini  is  now  the  best  by  far  on  the  stage, 
is  engaged  by  M.  Calzado  as  second  tenor  for  three 
years.  Mme.  Alboni  is  on  a  tour,  singing  in  public 
concerts,  in  Ireland.  Herz's  well  filled  salle  a  few 
evenings  since  afforded  one  of  the  most  reliable  tests 
of  the  favor  enjoyed  by  Mile.  Ida  Bonllee,  one  of 
our  best  lady  professors  on  the  piano,  and  a  composer 
of  taste  and  elegance.  She  was  also  much  admired 
in  "  Morceaux  "  from  Liszt  and  Chopin.  She  was 
assisted  by  M.  Leon  Lafant  and  Mme.  Requier  D«- 
launay.  The  crowning  treat  of  the  soire'e  was,  how- 
ever, the  concerto,  the  orchestra  being  capitallv  led 
by  M.  Tilmant." 
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Paris,  Mat  10,  1861. — The  pamphlet  entitled 
Richard  Wagner  et  Tannh'duser  a  Paris,  which  was 
merely  mentioned  in  the  last  letter  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  could  be  devoted  to  them.  The  author 
Charles  Baudelaire  merely  reproduces  with  few  modi 
fications  a  paper  pulilished  in  the  Revue  Eitrop€enne, 
adding  under  the  heading,  "A  few  words  more,"  a 
dozen  pages  upon  the  failure  of  the  work  at  the  grand 
opera.  The  unsuccessful  trials  he  explains  on  sev- 
eral grounds,  some  of  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  j'our  journal.  He  concludes  by  asserting 
ting  that  the  French  public  has  not  heard  Tann- 
hauser,  that  the  opposition  was  systematic,  the  work 
of  the  ah-mnis  "who  care  more  for  the  physical  charms 
of  the  danseuses"  than  for  any  music,  and  who  never 
could  pardon  Wagner  for  bani.shing  the  ballet  from 
his  work  and  leaving  their  proUij&s,  to  use  a  milder 
term  than  the  author,  in  the  back  ground.  There 
might  perhaps  have  also  been  a  secret  opposition  to 
the  Emperor.  However  Charles  Baudelaire  augurs 
well  from  even  the  too  quick  passage  of  Tannhauser. 
He  speaks  of  a  reaction  as  manifested  in  various  cir- 
cles in  favor  of  the  work. 

The  Grand  Opera  has  been  giving  special  atten- 
tion of  late  to  the  ballet.  Mad.  Ferraris  in  Graziosa 
continues  to  be  the  chief  attraction — Le  march;  des 
Innocents  is  in  preparation.^  This  is  a  Russian  impor- 
tation to  be  adapted  to  the  French  stage  by  Petipa 
for  his  sister-in-law  Mad.  Petipa.  The  music  is  by 
Pugni.  The  eminent  Italian  choregraph  Borri  is 
preparing  for  autumn  a  grand  ballet  in  which  Mad. 
Ferraris  is  to  appear. 

Of  more  serious  productions,  the  Alceste  of  Gluck 
with  Mad.  Viardot  is  spoken  of  The  Freysdmiz  is 
in  active  preparation.  We  had  the  other  night 
David's  Herculamum. 

At  the  Theatre  Franpais  and  at  the  Odeon  still 
Ld'gouve's  pieces.  It  is  enough  to  a  satiety  of  the 
Academician. 

The  representations  of  Salvator  Rosa  at  the  Opera 
Comique  were  interrupted  by  the  indisposition  of 
Mile.  Lemercier.  Mile.  Bella  however,  is  continu- 
ing the  success  of  the  work.  The  Circassienne  is 
still  played  occasionally.  Bataille  is  engaged  at  the 
Opera  Clomique.  He  is  to  make  his  first  appearance 
June  1st  in  the  F^e  aux  roses. 

A  Russian  tenor  Nikolski  is  much  spaken  of  A 
new  opera  b  Schliebler  "  The  Count  of  Santarem  " 
has  been  represented  at  Leipzig. 

The  public  mind  is  for  the  present  somewhat  di- 
verted from  the  musical  productions  by  those  of  the 
plastic  arts  now  in  exposition  at  the  Palace  of  Indus- 
try. F.  B. 

Cologne. — A  new  Symphony  by  Th.  GouvyCSo. 
3  in  C)  has  been  performed  here,  the  author  conduct- 
ing, and  was  received  with  warm  applause.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  composition  denotes  a  great  pro- 
gress since  the  first  two  Symphonies  were  written. 

The  Marseillaise. — The  "Gartenlaube,"an  ex- 
tensively read  German  periodical,  shows  that  the 
melody  of  the  *'  Marseillaise"  was  composed  by  a 
German,  a  certain  Holtzmann,  chapelmaster  at  one  of 
the  small  Rhenish  Courts.  The  melody  originally 
belongs  to  the  Credo  of  Holtzmann's  Missa  solennis 
No.  4,  lately  found  among  old  rubbish  by  the  third 
or  fourth  successor  of  the  old  organist.  The  Mar- 
seillaise is  not  a  reminiscence  of  it  hut  a  close  copy. 
As  in  the  times  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution music  for  the  Catholic  church  was  circulated 
mostly  in  manuscript,  the  organists  all  over  Germany 
and  France  being  a  large  fraternity  were  constantly 
in  communication  with  each  other,  exchanging  music 
and  observations  on  the  merit  of  the  same,  this  is  not 
at  all  so  likely  as  it  might  appear  at  the  first  moment. 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  poet,  was  no  doubt  a  good 
Catholic,  and  may  have  been  a  good  musician,  too. 
Of  course  this  explodes  Lamartine's  romantic  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  Song  and  air,  which  is  rather 
a  pity. 


Hamburg.  —  Mad.  Louisa  Michael-Michaeli,  a 
Swedish  singer,  gave  two  concerts  in  this  city  last 
month.  Her  selection  embraced  every  style  ;  Schu- 
mann, Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Verdi.  She  is  reported 
to  be  a  singer  of  the  very  first  rank.  With  a  voice, 
pure  as  gold  of  true  feminine  character,  reaching 
through  two  octaves  up  to  D,  she  masters  every 
difficulty,  with  the  greatest  ease.  She  is  engaged  in 
London  for  the  coming  season.  She  has  been  in- 
structed by  Gunther  in  Stockholm,  and  for  the  last 
year  by  Mai.  Lind-Gohlschmidt.  Her  voice  is  much 
like  Clara  Novello's,  when  in  her  prime. 

A  German  traveller  writes  from  the  West  Indies, 
that  the  colored  sailors  on  board  a  steamer  plying 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas,  sang  and  danced 
to  Kucken's  well-known  air,  "  The  young  recruit," 
provided  with  English  words.  In  course  of  time  it 
may  get  into  the  States  as  a  new  Ethiopian  melody. 

Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman. — Once  more  Mr. 
Richard  Wagner.  Since  witnessing  the  Tannhauser 
we  had  some  vagne  misgivings  that  we  might  have 
been  hasty  in  our  judgment  of  his  merits  as  a  com- 
poser, and  we  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  again 
hearing  his  music,  while  yet  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
The  Grand  Opera  offering  to  its  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  the  "Zwichnakt,"  "Der  Fliegender 
Hollander,"  (Flying  Dutchman),  by  the  author  above 
named,  we  determined  on  being  one  of  the  invited. 
The  opera  house  is  not  such  an  one  as  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see  in  this  great  capital  of  Germany  ;  as, 
however.  Government  has  under  consideration  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  one,  we  will  be  silent 
in  any  blame  merely  occupying  ourselves  with  the 
scene.  The  plot  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  :  A  Norwegian  vessel,  on  a  home- 
ward voyage,  is  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to 
enter  a  port  only  a  few  miles  from  her  destination. 
She  has  not  more  than  cast  anchor  and  furled  sails 
when  another  ship  makes  for  the  same  haven.  It  is 
the  phantom  ship,  or  Flying  Dutchman.  The  two 
captains  get  into  conversation,  the  Norwegian  inform- 
ing the  Hollander  that  his  home  is  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  landing  ;  the  latter,  without  any  ceremony, 
invites  himself  home  with  the  Norwegian  salt,  and  to 
make  himself  the  more  welcome,  presents  a  cofl^jr 
full  of  pearls  and  similar  valuables,  brought  from  his 
vessel  to  his  host.  They  progress  rapidly  in  each 
other's  favor,  and  the  question  of  a  daughter,  pass- 
ing fair  is  discussed  and  a  marriage  agreed  upon. 
They  leave  for  the  home  of  the  Norwegian,  and  act 
first  ends. 

The  second  act  brings  us  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of 
Norwegian  maidens,  busy  with  the  spinning  wheel. 
The  daughter,  dressed  like  a  countess,  seems  to  be 
nursing  a  silent  sorrow. 

There  is  an  old  nurse  of  course — and  a  young 
huntsman ;  the  latter  during  the  absence  of  the 
maiden's  parents,  has  been  quite  sweet  upon  the 
daughter,  and  they  appear  to  have  broken  the  "six- 
pence." When  the  scene  opens  however,  an  old 
portrait,  which  it  appears  had  never  seriously  occu- 
pied their  attention,  rises  all  at  once  into  a  formida- 
ble rival  of  the  young  deerstalker.  The  daughter 
feels  instinctively  that  her  fate  is  connected  with  this 
portrait,  she  is  interrupted  in  the  expression  of  her 
sentiments  by  the  arrival  of  her  father  accompanied 
by  the  Dutchman  whose  portrait,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, is  the  one  in  question.  The  father,  like  a  sen- 
sible old  fellow,  leaves  the  pair  to  mutual  explana- 
tions. The  mysterious  navigator  goes  at  once  into 
the  matter,  explains  that  he  is  seeking  a  wife  who 
will  be  faithful  under  all  circumstances.  The  young 
lady  decl.ares  she  has  been  along  time  expecting  him, 
and  that  she  is  willing  to  be  his  at  all  hazards — and 
the  act  closes. 

The  final  act  commences  with  a  scene  between  the 
young  hunter  and  the  fair  maiden,  the  former,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  affections  to  the  affianced  bride  begins 
to  get  rather  spoonev.  She  acknowledges  that  once 
she  hud  r.ather  a  liking- for  him,  but  now  her  duty, 
&c.,  &c.,  that  she  would  always  consider  him  as  a 
friend,  &c.,  &c.  The  Dutchman,  who  has  been 
eaves-dropping — instead  of  appearing  satisfied  with 
the  declaration  of  the  young  girl,  rushes  off  declaring 
that  his  fate  calls  him  hence.  His  ship,  very  con- 
veniently placed,  starts  at  once  with  her  commander, 
amid  a  terific  storm  of  blue  lights,  rattling  of  shot, 
shaking  of  sheet  iron  and  the  thundering  of  the  big 
drum.  The  young  maiden,  with  strength  beyond 
what  one  could  expect,  tears  herself  from  the  grasp 
of  her  father  and  some  half  dozen  others,  rushes  to 
a  cliff,  calls  to  the  flying  Dutchman  that  she  will  be 
faithful  even  in  death — and  throws  herself  into  the 
rolling — canvas. —  Vienna  Cor.  of  N.  0.  Picayune. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Massachusetts  Line.     Campaign  Song. 

Air  "  Yiinlcee  Doodle."  25 

The  Tvords  of  this  song,  which  nobly  chime  the 
praise  of  our  old  Bay  State,  have  been  written  by  the 
Rev  Robert  T.  S.  Lowell,  to  the  air  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  They  have  been  extensively  copied  by  the 
newspaper  press  of  New  England,  and  no  volume  of 
Camp  Songs  issued  will  nor  ought  to  be  without  them. 


A  whisper  from  the  heart. 


Frank  Mori.  25 


A  very  acceptable  Song,  by  a  popular  English  bal- 
ladist,  who  always  writes  well,  and  as  his  own  ballads 
always  form  the  larger  part  of  his  concert  programmes, 
writes  also  with  a  view  to  propereffect  and  the  instant 
appreciation  of  an  audience.  He  has  well  succeeded 
with  this  song. 

Instrumental  Music. 

God  save  the  Queen.    Transcription.     F.  Oesten.  25 

A  very  brilliant  arrangement  of  this  air,  adopted 
by  U3  as  one  of  our  national  Odes.  The  piece  demands 
hardly  more  experience  in  the  performer  than  Oesten's 
well-known  operatic  Fantasias.  In  these  times  when 
all  the  patriotic  airs  are  at  a  large  premium,  every 
good  performer  on  the  piano  should  add  good  arrange- 
ments of  any  of  them  to  his  or  her  portfolio. 

He  was  despised.    "Messiah."    4  hds.  Rimhault.  15 

Cujus  aniniara.  ^'Stabat  Mater."    "  "        15 

InJewry  is  God  known.  Anthem.  "  "        15 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel.         "         "  "        15 

O  had  I  Jubal's  lyre.              "         •'  "         15 

Very  easy  arrangements  for  little  players.  These 
are  arrangements  of  sterling  sacred  airs.  They  make 
capital  Sabbath-music  and  are  instructive  when  prac- 
ticed with  a  teaeher. 


My  Waltzes. 

Easy  and  melodious. 


E.  M.  Flanders.  25 


Books. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  symphonies  and 

accompaniments,  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and 
cliaracteristic  words  by  Thomas  Moore.  With 
a  portrait.  Price,  $1,50;  in  cloth,  $2,50; 
cloth,  full  gilt,  S3,00. 

[n  a  very  neat,  convenient,  and  durable  form  we 
have  in  this  volume  the  fine  old  Melodies  of  Ireland 
wedded  to  the  charming  ballads  which  have,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  immortalized  the  name 
of  Moore,  and  made  it  a  familiar  household  word 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  There  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  music  and 
the  poetry  of  this  work,  and  though  the  expression  in 
reference  to  a  new  book,  has  become  somewhat  hack- 
nied  that  "  no  library  is  complete  without  it."  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  used  in  connection  with 
this  elegant  edition  of  "  Moore's  Melodies,"  it  will 
come  to  each  of  our  readers  as  a  very  truthful  decla- 
ration. There  are  many  editions  of  these  Melodies 
published  in  this  country,  but  this  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  words  are  accompanied  by  the  music,  and 
here  we  may  mention  that  with  Moore  the  words  and 
the  music  are  one.  *'  So  intimately,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "were  they  united  in  his  mind,  that  the  sight 
of  the  songs  crowded  together  in  one  volume  unaccom- 
panied by  music  notes  inflicted  on  him  positive 
pain." 


Music  BY  M.\TL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  nlfo  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Bell-Songs. 

BY   KOSE    TERRY. 
NO.  1. — "fDNERA  PLANGO." 

Toll,  toll,  toll  !  soar  thou  passing  bell, 

Over  meadows  green  and  quiet. 

Over  towns  where  life  runs  riot ; 

Do  thine  errand  well ! 

Sing  thy  message,  sad  and  calm, 

Cold  and  holy  as  a  psalm, 

Hush  us  with  thy  knell ! 

Toll,  toll,  toll !  over  wind  and  wave  : 
Through  the  sudshine's  sudden  fading, 
Through  the  pine-tree's  voice  upbraiding, 
Where  the  wild  seas  rave. 
Snow-drifts  for  the  summer  wait; 
Slumber  for  the  desolate ; 
Silence  in  the  grave. 

Toll,  toll,  toll !  through  the  quivering  sky ; 

Chime  thy  song  of  wintry  weather ; 

Crael  through  the  rapturous  ether, 

Call  the  bride  to  die. 

Chill,  with  thy  relentless   tongue. 

Eyes  that  smiled  and  lips  that  sung  ; 

Bid  delight  good-by. 

Toll,  toll,  toll !  heaven  is  in  the  sound  ! 

Sad  alone  to  souls  unready. 

They  whose  lamps  were  trimmed  and  steady 

Christ  rejoicing  found. 

On  the  rolling  waves  of  tone 

Float  I  to  the  Master's  throne, 

Life  and  love  abound. 


NO.  2. — FtTLGORA   PRANGO. 
Swinging  slowly  through  the  thunder, 
Thrill  the  vivid  bolts  asunder. 

Make  the  storm-wind  quail. 
Hurl  thy  challenge,  stern  defender. 
Fierce  against  the  tempest's  splendor. 

Fast  the  hissing  hail. 

Leaping  through  affrighted  heaven. 
Swift  the  wrathful  flames  are  driven, 

Flashing  death  and  fear. 
Speak  thou  bell !  with  sullen  clangor, 
Overcry  the  tempest's  anger, 

Force  the  storm  to  hear. 

Unrelenting,  burning,  streaming, 
Ked  o'er  livid  oceans  gleaming. 

Lightnings  rend  the  sky. 
Break  the  thunder's  fearful  chorus, 
Lift  thy  peal  of  triumph  o'er  us, 

Floating  strong  and  high. 

Tell  the  soul  thy  signal  story, 
How  its  own  inherent  glory 

Nature's  might  shall  quell. 
Ring  a  pa;an  for  the  spirit 
Fire  nor  flood  shall  disinherit. 

Praise  thy  makers,  bell  I 

NO.    3. — SABEATA   PANGO. 

Calmly  dawns  the  golden  day. 
Over  mountains  pale  and  gray. 
Man,  forsake  thy  sleep  and  pray. 
Come,  come,  come  ! 


Swinging  through  the  silent  air, 
Lo  !  the  call  itself  is  prayer 
Fence  thy  soul  from  sin  and  care. 
Come,  come,  come ! 

Like  a  dream,  serene  and  slow, 
Through  the  dawn's  serial  glow. 
Hear  the  restful  cadence  flow ; 
Come,  come,  come ! 

Think  that  in  my  pleading  tongue. 
Through  the  dewy  branches  swung, 
Christ  himself  this  word  hath  sung  ;  ' 
Come,  come,  come ! 

Toil  and  battle,  rest  in  peace, 
In  the  holy  lights  increase. 
Weary  heart  from  labor  cease  ; 
Come,  come,  come ! 

Lo  1  up-rising  from  the  dead, 
God's  own  glory  on  His  head. 
His  pure  lips  thy  prayers  have  sped. 
Come,  come,  come  1 

Verdi. 

P.  SctTDO,  L'Annee  Musicale. 

I  have  always  done  justice  to  the  incontestable 
talent  of  this  vigorous  and  passionate  composer, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  intoxicated  Italy  and 
charmed  all  Europe.     I  have  not  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  splendor  of  his  short-breathed  melodies 
or  the  powerful  sonority  of  various  morceaux  d' 
ennemhle,  or  the  originality  of  certain  feats  of  the 
voice  and  of  some  formulas  of   accompaniment 
that  are  to  be  observed  in  his  best  operas ;  but  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  have   heard   in  my  life  the 
the  greatest  works  of   Gluck,  Mozart,   Weber, 
Cimarosa,  Rossini,  Donizetti   and  Bellini ;  I  can- 
not obliterate  from  my  memory  the   impressions 
and  recollections   that  have   been   left  by   the 
charming  masters  of  the  French  school,  Gr(5try, 
Mehul,  Cberiibini,  Boieldieu,  Herold  and  Auber; 
I  cannot  shake  off  two  hundred  years  of  musical 
civilization  and    tradition   which    envelope    and 
support  my  soul ;  in  a  word,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  repel  the  influence  of  the  glorious  inheritance 
that  has  been  left  to  me  and  of  which  I  myself 
am  one  of  the  products,  nor  can  I  help  preferring 
one  page  of  Virgil  to  all  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan  ; 
a  sketch  by  Raphael  to  a  hundred  modern  pic- 
tures that  I  could  name  ;  the  Pavilion  de  I'  Ilor- 
loge  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre  to  all  the  build- 
ings erected  in  Paris  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  William  Tell  of  Rossini  to  fifty  operas  by  M. 
Verdi.     I  well  understand  the  objections  that  can 
be  raised  against  this  way  of  contemplating  the 
phenomena  of  Art.     "  Do  you  not  like  variety  ?  " 
they  say,  "  Do  you  not  admit  progress  ?  "     Each 
civilization  impresses  upon   Art  the  physiognomy 
peculiar  to  it  and  the  ideal  of  beauty  which  it 
has  conceived.     Virgil  has  not  continued  the  epic 
of  Homer,   and   the   moral   world   that   he   has 
evoked  resembles  in  no  respect  that  of  the  Dhnna 
Coinmedia  of  Dante  ;  Raphael   has  expressed  a 
difTerent  ideal  of  beauty  from  that  which  inspired 


Apelles  or  Zeuxis  ;  Praxiteles  does  not  resemble 
Michel   Angelo,  who  himself  can  in  no  way  be 
confoundeiiwith  any  of  his  numerous  successors. 
In  the  theatre  and  in  music,  this  variety  of  types 
and  horizons  is  still  greater.     What  is  there  more 
unlike  than  the  language  and  the  moral  world  of 
Sophocles  compared   with  the  vast,  bloody  and 
complicated  drama  of  Shakspeare  ?     The  trage- 
dies of  Corneille  and  Racine  reproduce  morals 
and  paint  characters  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  profound  and  naice  works  of  the   English 
poet.     The  Faust  of  Goethe,  the  Wallenstein  of 
Schiller,  neither  resemble  the  drama  of  Shaks- 
peare or  the  French  tragedy  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.     Is  the  opera  of  Gluck  the  same  as  that 
of  Mozart  ?     The  Freyschiitz  of  Weber  has  no 
relation  with  Don  Juan,  the  manner  of  Rossini 
does  not  resemble  that  of  Cimarosa,  and  between 
the  Freyschiitz  and  William  Tell,  Meyerbeer  has 
placed  the  combined  type  of  Robert  le  Diable. 
Genius  is  not  an  absolute  force  which  produces 
always  and  alone  the  same  result.     A  work  of 
art  is  the  fruit  of  two  elements  which  interpene- 
trate and  are  confounded  with  each  other ;  of 
the  individual  inspiration  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
manners  and   tendency  of  the  society  for  which 
he  labors.     M.  Verdi,  who  is  above  all  a  dramatic 
composer,  tieither  wished  nor  was  able  to  continue 
simply  the  manner  and  style  of   Rossini.     En- 
dowed with  another  genius  and  responding  to  dif- 
ferent wants  he  has  p-oduced  a  work  full  of  passion 
which  pleases  the  public  and  is  played  in  all  the 
theatres  of  the  world.     You  are  wrong  to  fight, 
as  you  have  done,  the  only  musician  who  remains 
standing,  since  the  death  of  Donizetti,  and  who 
has  sustained  for  twenty  years  the  enfeebled  sov- 
ereigntv  of  Italy.     The  public  is  always  right  in 
applauding  what  pleases  it,  and  when  it  is  amused 
by  a  work  of  art,  it  pays  little  heed  to  the  vain 
protests  of  criticism,  which  has  never  put  anything 
down,  or  raised  anything  np.     Variety  is  an  im- 
perious necessity  of  the  human  mind,  which  per- 
petually craves  something   new,  even  if   there 
no  more  in  the  world,  for  it  tires  of  everythlncf, 
even  of  what  is  exquisite  —  even  of  pates  d'an- 
guille. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  in  any  way  weakened 
the  language  used  by  the  admirers  of  M.  Verdi. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  however,  to  prove  to 
them  that  one  may  be  of  a  difTerent  opinion 
without  failing  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  ob- 
ject which  excites  their  enthusiasm.  Criticism, 
it  might  be  said  to  them,  has  not  the  ridiculous 
pretensions  attributed  to  it.  He  knows  well  that 
it  is  not  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  river  from 
flowing  or  to  create  life  where  the  breath  of  God 
has  not  passed.  As  a  preventive  power,  criticism, 
when  exercised  with  moderation  and  sagacity 
awakens  good  taste,  establishes  order  in  intellect- 
ual affairs  excites  the  brave,  supports  the  weak 
and  sometimes  brings  back  the  erring.  Criti- 
cism does  not  create  the  principles  upon  which 
its  judgments  rest,  she  deduces  them  from  history 
and  the  works  accomplished  by  the  human  mind. 
Either  it  must  be  conceded  that  justice  and   in- 
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justice,  truth  and  falsehood,  beauty  and  ugliness 
are  only  words,  having  an  arbitrary  signification 
and  that  there  are  only  sensations  that  are  of  any 
value  and  which  cannot  be  discussed ;  or  we 
must  recognize  with  the  human  race  that  error 
is  possible  and  that  man  possesses  in  himself  no- 
tions, presentiments  of  what  is  just,  beautiful  and 
true.  Time  developes  the  notions ;  these  presen- 
timents of  a  tender  conscience  become  facts  and 
are  transformed  into  monuments,  and  these  accu- 
mulated monuments  mark  the  differen|  civiliza- 
tions that  succeed  each  other  upon  the  earth. 
Placing  itself  in  this  last  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
didicult,  not  to  say  impossible  to  choose  any  other 
witliout  destroying  the  foundations  of  all  credi- 
bility, criticism  has  a  mission  perfectly  defined, 
and  its  part  is  so  important  that  it  need  have  no  , 
desire  to  fill  a  higher  place.  Armed  with  the 
immutable  principles  which  govern  the  human 
mind,  enlightened  by  History  and  knowledge  of 
the  processes  that  make  up  the  traditions  of  every 
art,  criticism,  which  is  nothing  more  than  reason 
clothed  with  sensibility,  has  the  right  to  say,  even 
to  genius,  that  it  deceives  itself  and  that  the 
work  which  draws  down  upon  it  such  brilliant 
acclamations  i^  not  worth  the  price  that  is  attach- 
ed to  it.  Criticism  can  go  still  further  in  pro- 
moting the  taste  of  a  nation  by  scourging  out,  as 
did  Boileau,  bad  poets  and  bad  writers  who  ob- 
struct the  highways  and  usurp  the  place  and  the 
honors  due  to  true  merit;  by  exciting  the  pride 
of  a  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  imitation  and 
create  for  itself  a  national  literature,  as  did  Less- 
ing  in  Germany.  It  would  be  a  fine  task  worthy 
of  an  enlightened  mind  (like  M.  Sainte  Beuve) 
to  write  the  history  of  criticism  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  its  founder,  passing  through  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  the  Augustan  age,  the  Renaiss- 
ance, the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
down  to  the  period  of  expansion  in  1852,  when 
when  its  voice  gave  forth  a  note  which  made  an 
integral  part  of  that  glorious  concert  of  the  tri- 
umphal youth.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  how 
useful  this  noble  faculty  of  the  mind  has  been  to 
civilization  in  enlightening  genius,  in  divulging 
its  secrets,  in  propagating  sound  doctrines,  and 
in  making  popular  great  works  that  should  excite 
an  eternal  admiration.  And,  to  return  to  the 
subject  before  us,  it  would  be  proved  that,  with- 
out the  lively  and  just  reprimands  of  criticism, 
Kossini  would  never  have  given  to  the  world  his 
William  Tell. 

M.  Verdi  is  not  a  great  musician  ;  the  language 
that  he  has  adopted  is  violent  and  often  rude  ; 
he  writes  badly  and  is  almost  ignorant  of  the 
most  important  art  of  developing  an  idea  and 
deducing  from  it  its  legitimate  consequences.  He 
dashes  off  effects,  and  storms  with  the  passions 
instead  of  evoking  them  with  skillful  manage- 
ment ;  his  characters  are  almost  always  in  a  fury 
with  poniard  in  hand.  The  monotonous  and 
bloody  melodramas  of  M.  Verdi  have  spoiled  the 
taste  of  Italy  and  have  taught  her  to  forget  to 
laugh  who  had  known  how  to  laugh  so  well ! 
They  have  made  her  lose  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  art  of  singing  and  have  excited  in  a  nation 
admirably  endowed,  but  slothful  and  tolerably 
ignorant,  a  senseless  pride.  The  imitators  of  M. 
Verdi  are  not  to  be  tolerated  because  the  man- 
ner of  the  master  is  altogether  individual,  and 
he  himself  could  not  modify  himself ;  it  is  only 
Genius,  seconded  by  science  that  can  renew  and 
transform  itself  and  M.  Verdi  is  only  a  man  of 


talent  who  has  experience  without  true  learning. 
His  music  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  public, 
that  the  scarlet  cloth  does  that  is  flaunted  before 
the  bull.  It  intoxicates  it  with  a  confused  son- 
ority, over-excites  its  material  sensibility  and 
renders  it  incapable  of  enjoying  the  qualities  of 
that  higher  art  which  speaks  to  the  imagination, 
awakens  the  fancy  and  penetrates  gently  into 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  This  is  what  we  have 
been  writing  for  ten  years  past  nor  have  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  author  of  Ernani,  Kigoletto  and  II 
Trovatore  been  able  to  shake  our  convictions. 
We  do  not  dispute  with  the  public  the  pleasure 
that  it  experiences  in  hearing  certain  operas  of 
M.  Verdi,  but  we  do  allow  ourselves  to  say  to  it 
that  it  deceives  itself  as  to  the  quality  and  worth 
^  the  object  which  pleases  it,  as  well  as  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  or  moral 
pleasure  that  it  experiences. 


Eoger's  Mode  of  Singing. 

From  the  German  of  W.  H.  Riehl. 

Roger  is  more  than  a  singer  ;  he  is  a  dramatic 
poet.  By  his  wonderful  power  of  acting  he 
creates  new  situations,  new  causes  of  action, 
which  are  found  neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the 
score  ;  he  gives  such  an  abundance  of  individu- 
alization to  his  parts,  that  without  our  perceiving 
it,  the  opera  hero  is  transformed  into  the  more 
highly  developed  hero  of  tragedy.  We  hear  an 
opera,  and,  when  the  curtain  falls,  it  seems  as  if 
we  had  seen  one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

Eleazar,  in  Halevy's  La  Julve,  sits  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  court-house.  He  struggles  with 
himself  whether  he  shall  deliver  Recha  over  to 
death,  or  whether  he  shall  save  her.  Only  a  few 
measures  of  ritornelh  give  time  for  this  dumb 
play.  Most  singers  in  this  situation  would  do 
nothing  more  than  indicate  the  inward  struggle 
by  looks  and  movements.  But  this  does  not  suf- 
fice for  Roger.  He  only  gradually  unfolds  the 
situation  in  short  but  measured  play.  We  do  not 
only  read  one  sensation  in  his  face  ;  but  he  shows 
us  how  thought  follows  thought,  how  feeling 
gives  way  to  feeling;  in  these  few  measures  of  a 
ritornello  he  unfolds  the  whole  series  of  thoughts, 
which  is  to  be  given  to  us  musically  hereafter  by 
the  aria,  in  a  unique,  logical  clearness  by  this 
play  alone.  He  composes  a  sort  of  by-plot  in 
his  face,  he  adds  what  poet  and  composer  have 
forgotten,  what  they  thought  too  general,  what 
they  have  not  satisfactorily  individualized.  But 
through  this  wonderfully  active  individualization, 
Roger  often  forgets  the  essential  characteristic  of 
tragic  style  ;  he  weaves  jrenre-pictures  into  the 
drama.  Upon  the  whole  the  manner  in  which 
Roger  conceives  his  tragic  parts  does  not  remind 
us  of  the  historical,  classical  style  of  the  old 
French  tragedy,  but  of  that  modern  school  of 
historical  genre-painting,  now  so  much  in  vogue 
with  French  artists,  but  attempted  only  by  a  few 
as  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  dramatic  art. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  Roger  began  his 
career  in  comic  opera,  for  a  long  time  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  it,  and  only  commenced  much 
later  to  use  his  powers  in  tragic,  will  give  us  a 
useful  hint.  For  even  in  tragic  opera  the  come- 
dian appears  in  him,  wherever  the  situation  al- 
lows. 

Several  of  the  greatest  tragic  actors  have  com- 
menced-their  career  as  comedians.  While  trage- 
dy is  apt  to  lead  to  mere  declamation,  comedy 
produces  a  finer  portraying  of  individual  charac- 
ter. He  who  has  acquired  the  art  of  acting  by 
means  of  comedy  is  armed  with  the  best  protec- 
tive against  the  very  contagious  disease  of  over- 
declamation.  To  be  sure,  this  is  a  severe  cure, 
and  only  a  strong,  really  artistic  mind  can  stand 
it.  And  for  such  a  one,  just  on  this  account,  it 
proves  the  more  effectual.  Roger  treats  the 
music  in  comic  opera  just  as  the  French  come- 
dian treats  the  dialogue.  He  strives  for  single 
musical  points,  he  concentrates  the  musical  ex- 
pression just  in  the   place  where  it  seems  neces- 


sary to  him,  as  in  an  epigram,  he  sings  waggishly, 
jocosely,  and — if  the  expression  be  not  too  daring 
wittily,  not  humorously.  By  his  charming  play 
he  excites  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  mingling 
but  rarely  a  flavor  of  graceful  sentimentality.  A 
German  singer  of  the  same  rank  would,  not- 
withstanding all  the  witty  points,  in  the  end  ap- 
peal to  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  French  comic 
art  is  based  on  the  idea  of  wit,  the  irony  of  form, 
the  satire  of  outward  deeds  and  appearances ; 
German  comic  art  upon  the  idea  of  humor,  that 
is,  the  satire  of  the  inner  nature  of  man. 

In  Germany,  the  public  was  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  Roger  treated  even  the  purely 
musical  portion  of  the  comic  opera.  Having 
heard  nothing  similar  before,  it  had  nothing  to 
compare  him  with,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  un- 
justly considered  him  as  superior  in  his  comic 
parts.  For,  even  if  it  happens  very  seldom  that 
we  hear  a  German  singer  sing  with  humor,  it  was 
totally  unheard  of  that  such  a  one  should  sing 
wittily.  Roger  makes  his  points  even  in  the 
coloring  of  the  tone  ;  he  imparts  to  it,  according 
the  circumstances,  a  tinge  of  whining  or  of  bawl- 
ing, or  he  lets  the  tone  sink  to  the  tuneless  recita- 
tive, in  order  then  suddenly  to  jerk  it  up  to  the 
highest  power,  by  which  means  he  produces  such 
a  drastic  comicality ,that  we  can  not  avoid  laughing 
at  passages  which  to  judge  from  their  rendering 
by  German  singers,  we  should  never  have  dream- 
ed to  be  comic.  As  the  caricature  purposely  in- 
troduces misshapen  figures  in  order  to  obtain  the 
appearance  of  the  ridiculous,  so  Roger  boldly 
brings  in  what,  under  other  ^circumstances,  we 
should  consider  as  a  fault  in  vocal  execution. 

Roger  sings  entirely  like  a  Frenchman  ;  but  he 
avoids  French  mannerism,  elevating  it  by  the 
power  of  his  style.  His  singing  is  declamation  ; 
all  French  music,  from  Philidor  to  Halevy,  where- 
ever  it  was  truly  original,  was  at  bottom  more  than 
declamation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Roger,  as 
far  as  regards  science,  was  formed  in  the  Italian 
school ;  but  if  you  overlook  the  portamento,  the 
intonation,  in  fact  all  that  must  be  considered  as 
acquired,  as  study,  his  whole  delivery  belongs  to 
the  French  declamatory  style.  He  avails  him- 
self of  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  pure 
Italian  school,  in  order  thereby  to  render  clearer 
and  purer  the  true  French  mode  of  delivery.  In 
fact,  there  are  good  singers  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  sing  in  opera  for  the  sake  of  the  music  ;  for 
the  other,  the  music  is  only  a  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dramatic  action.  On  the  one  side  are  the 
Italians,  on  the  other  the  French  and  Germans. 
But  Roger  sings  in  such  a  manner  that  you  at  last 
entirely  forget  that  he  is  singing.  You  consider 
his  singing  as  his  natural  language.  No  doubt, 
there  are  singers  with  more  colossal  voices  than 
that  of  Roger — singers  with  more  dazzling  ex- 
terior art,  but  perhaps  none  who  by  their  singing 
make  us  forget  that  they  are  merel)  singing,  so 
completely  as  Roger. 

People  have  wondered  that  Roger  sometimes 
uses  so  little  voice.  Just  as  if  an  opera  charac- 
ter were  for  the  voice,  and  not  rather  the  voice 
for  the  character.  How  childishly  they  yet  judge 
concerning  the  delivery  in  the  the  musical  drama  ! 
The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  it  was  demand- 
ed of  an  actor  that  he  should  constantly  use  the 
full  power  of  his  voice  ;  it  is  well  known  that  just 
the  timely  dropping  of  the  voice  adds  much  to 
the  heightening  of  dramatic  expression.  Nobody 
at  the  present  time  thinks  of  estimating  the 
artistic  worth  of  Seydelmann  or  of  Doeeing* 
by  the  power  of  his  voice.  But  in  opera  they 
still  do  so.  The  public  thereby  places  itself  upon 
the  same  gra<le  of  criticism  towards  the  opera  as 
it  occupied  a  hundred  years  ago  in  respect  to  the 
drama,  when  the  audience  always  applauded, 
above  all  things,  the  loudest  tones  of  the  actors. 

During  the  last  century,  notwithstanding  many 
backward  movements,  the  opera  has  adopted 
more  from  the  drama.  A  further  cultivation  of 
the  opera  is  indeed  only  practicable  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  take  the  more  individual 
characteristic  from  the  drama  and  amalgamate  it 
with  its  own  organization.  Roger  has  placed 
hiuiself  upon  the  boundary  stone  of  the  new 
epoch.  Formerlj'  when  actors  and  singers  sat 
together  at  the  festive  table,  it  was  customary 
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that  an  actor  should  brinji  a  toast  to  tlie  prosper- 
ity of  thft  opera,  and  in  return,  a  sin;>er  to  the 
success  of  tlic  drama.  And  durinj;  this  ceremony 
each  party  shook  tlicir  fists,  under  the  table,  at 
the  others,  and  wished  them  in  a  place  not  to  be 
mentioned  to  ears  polite  There  was  a  deep 
truth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  bitter  irony  in 
this  ancient  custom.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
it  lias  ceased.  In  the  time  of  Faustina  Hasse, 
the  composer  cared,  by  the  simplicity  and  natur- 
alnessof  his  vocalization,  that  the  physical  means 
of  the  singer  should  be  able  to  finish  the  opera. 
Nowadays  the  singer  himself  must  care  for  this 
by  using  his  voice  in  au  economical  manner.  In 
considering  the  opera  as  a  musical  drama,  how- 
ever, this  external  necessity  is  also  justified 
a!sthetically.  Thus  Roger  knows  to  save  the 
power  of  his  voice  exclusively  for  the  decisive 
points  in  the  drama,  and  thereby  acquires  a  ten- 
fold effect  for  it.  For  although  it  already  pos- 
sesses great  intensity  of  tone,  naturally,  still  it 
would  never  considered  as  among  the  first  in 
power,  if  the  singer  by  his  wise  economy  did  not 
practice  a  very  allowable  deception  upon  us. 
And  then  when  we  hear  the  full  power  of  his 
cheat-voice  suddenly  come  forth,  we  believe  our- 
selves transported  back  to  that  old  time  of  vocal 
wonders  when  Balthazar  Ferri  could  with  the 
greatest  ease  take  passages  of  fifty  seconds'  dura- 
tion in  one  breath  ;  when  Farinelli  was  able  to 
sing  with  such  power  as  to  drown  the  fortissimo 
notes  of  the  loudest  trumpet.  And  then,  also, 
we  can  believe  the  assertion  of  one  of  our  best 
teachers,  Nehrlich,  when  he  says  that  it  is  only 
the  laziness  and  stupidity  of  our  present  singers 
which  make  them  declare  such  deeds  of  the 
masters  of  the  olden  time  to  be  impossibilities, 
mere  fables. 

The  art  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  voice  far 
above  its  natural  power  rests,  with  Roger,  how- 
ever, not  only  upon  this  wise  economy  of  his. 
He  also  possesses  the  power  of  using,  according 
as  the  text  requires,  entirely  different  kinds  of 
voice;  now  the  soft  metallic  tone  of  the  D string 
of  the  violin  ;  now  the  sharp,  piercing  toneless 
notes  of  the  vox-humana  of  the  organ  ;  now  again 
the  crashing  trumpet-sounds  of  the  tenor's  fullest 
chest  voice,  or  the  sweet  flute  tones  of  his  falset- 
to. The  'actress  Rachel  made  a  similar  use  of 
different  kinds  of  voice,  in  a  masterly  manner  in 
the  Alexandrine  verses  of  French  tragedy.  On 
the  German  ear  this  has  a  singular  effect ;  for  it 
seems  as  if  the  verses  were  being  sung'  in  a  sort 
of  primitive  chant  of  nature.  In  an  opposite 
manner  the  same  thing  appears  in  Roger,  so  that 
it  seems  as  if,  in  his  musical  tones,  the  performer 
were  speaking  the  natural  language  of  tragedy. 
Thus,  even  here,  the  favorite  modern  idea  of  the 
fraternization  of  opera  and  drama  finds  its  real 
ization.  Roger,  the  singer,  is  to  such  an  extent 
an  actor  that  he  usually  abstains  from  painting, 
lest  the  finesse  of  the  play  of  his  countenance 
should  bo  destroyed  by  the  red  color.  The  an 
cient  opera  hero,  who  came  upon  the  stage  with 
a  dozen  arias  in  one  evening,  was  only  satisfied 
with  himself  when  his  appearance  was  imposing. 
With  Roger  this  is  not  at  all  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  see  that  he  was  he  was  in  fact  not 
born  to  be  a  delineator  of  heroic  characters. 
Even  his  outer  build  obliged  him  to  form  that 
style  of  historical,  genre-painting  in  tragic  opera 
which  marks  him  so  uniquely.  He  is  small  in 
stature,  too  small  for  a  hero.  But  when  in  the 
second  act  of  Lucia  he  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  which  lead  into  the  festal  hall,  his  counte- 
nance gliastly,  his  hair  standing  wildly  on  end, 
each  motion  awfully  fixed,  and  measured,  then 
this  horrible  figure  glows  before  our  eyes,  sur- 
passing every  thing,  so  totally  does  the  scene 
which  we  see  with  our  mind  destroy  all  propor- 
tion for  the  scene  which  is  before  our  bodily 
eyes. — Musical  Revieic  and  World. 
*Celebrated  German  actors. 


W.  A.  Mozart. 

BY  OTTO  JAnN. — (FOURTH  PART.) 
I 

We  do  not  think  we  could  begin  a  new  annual 
volume  of  the   Niederrheinische  Musik-Zeitung 


better  than  by  announcing  the  appearance  of  the 
fourth  part  of  an  artistic  biography,  the  equal  of 
which  we  should  seek  in  vain  among  the  litera- 
ture of  all  civilized  nations.  With  the  fourth 
part  of  this  work.  Otto  Jahn  has  given  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  the  monument  he  has  erected  to 
the  greatest  master  of  any  age — a  monument 
which  not  only  like  a  sculptured  memorial,  re- 
calls to  our  mind  and  renders  present  to  us  him 
in  whose  honor  it  was  raised,  but  which  breathes 
intellect  and  life  in  every  page,  and  opens  the 
gates  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  depths  of  genius. 
The  work,  too,  is  a  monument  of  the  earnest  in- 
dustry peculiar  to  the  scliolars  of  Germany.  But, 
however  meritorious  industry  and  labor,  together 
with  thorough  and  conscientious  investigation, 
may  be,  their  invaluable  results  give  the  author 
only  a  partial  right  to  the  acknowledgement  and 
gratitude  of  his  contemporaries.  That  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  musician  and  the  lover  of  art, 
imparts  to  the  book  in  its  greatest  value,  is  not 
so  much  historical  as  its  critically  jesthetical  con- 
tents. The  analysis  of  Mozart's  works  affords 
us  a  clear  insight  into  the  master's  process  of 
working,  for  the  author  penetrates,  as  far  as  it  is 
permitted  to  human  eye  to  penetrate,  into  the 
mysterious  mode  in  which  genius  creates,  and 
then  exhibits  to  us,  with  conscious  clearness,  and 
not  with  fantastic  sentimentality,  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  completed  work  of  art,  measuring 
and  proving  its  truthfulness  by  the  aareement 
which  exists  between  its  purport  and  its  form.  A 
rich  treasure  of  musically  sesthetical  knowledge 
is  contained  in  this  book,  especially  in  the  last 
part,  whose  worth,  when  compared  with  the  shal- 
lowness of  our  present  art-philosophy,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  May  this  treasure  be  drawn 
upon  every  possible  manner — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  best  acceptation  of  the  words — in  order  that 
it  may  become  the  common  property  of  all  estab- 
lishments for  musical  education,  and  in  all  circles 
where  musical  art  is  loved  and  practised,  as  well 
as  in  all  those  where  men  discuss  and  gossip  about 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  powerful  anti- 
dote aoainst  that  stupor  of  healthy  feeling  for 
what  is  musically  beautiful,  which  has  overpow- 
ered a  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  present  age, 
than  Mozart's  music,  the  explanation  of  its  essen- 
tial qualities,  and  of  the  reason  of  its  especial 
beauties,  as  conditions  of  musical  beauty  gener- 
ally. 

Before  we  notice  the  rich  contents  of  the 
fourth  part,  now  before  us,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  at  once  giving,  in  proof  of  what  we  have 
said,  out  of  the  first  section  (Book  four,  12), 
which  treats  of  Mozart's  pianoforte  music,  a  few 
of  the  principal  passages  referring  to  the  sonata 
(the  fundamental  form,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
symphony,  the  quartet,  &c.) 

"After  the  contrapuntal  treatment  of  a  theme 
in  the  strictly  close  style  was  abandoned,  there 
arose  in  the  development  of  the  sonata,  as  the 
starting  point,  the  characteristic  extension  of 
certain  motives,  in  opposition  to  the  style  with 
fisures  and  passages,  and  particularly,  side  by 
side  with  the  principal  theme,  a  second  theme, 
independently  enounced,  and,  by  sharply  defined 
limits,  standing  prominently  forth,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  a  rule  soon  established,  commences 
in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  major  key  (C 
major,  G  major),  or  on  the  parallel  of  the  princi- 
pal minor  key  (C  minor,  E  flat  major),  these  are 
the  two  principal  supports  of  the  movement ; 
their  farther  working  out,  their  connection,  b}' 
means  of  intermediate  members,  and  conclusion 
of  the  part,  were  not  fixed  by  rules,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  the  conclusion  of  the  part  followed  in 
the  dominant.  In  the  place  of  a  more  or  less 
elaborated  transition  into  the  principal  key,  came 
the  important  second  part,  the  working-out.  One 
or  more  of  the  motives  used  in  the  first  part,  or 
even  completely  new  ones,  are  subjected  to  a 
treatment,  at  one  time  more  peculiarly  harmonic 
and  at  another  thematic,  which — by  causing, 
with  vivifying  force,  blossoms  and  fruit  to  spring 
forth  from  the  germs  contained  in  the  former 
part — heightens  the  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time,  organically  eflfects  the  return  to  the  first 
pai't ;  here,  also,  is  artistic  strength  concentrated, 
geniality  and  mastery  being  especially  manifested 


in  the  modulation  and  return  to  the  first  tlicnie. 
The  repetition  of  the  first  [lart  takes  [ilacc  with 
various  niodificalinns  partly  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  second  theme  now  appears  in  the 
principal  key,  in  wliich  the  movement  closes, 
besides  this,  there  may  be  introduced  changes  in 
the  grouping  of  the  separate  elements,  abridg- 
ment or  extension  of  certain  details,  but  espe- 
cially a  lengthening  and  heightening  of  the 
conclusion,  which  cause  the  first  part  repeated  to 
appear  as  the  third,  not  only  as  regards  its  ar- 
rangement, but  its  importance. 

"Mozart  found  these  elements  and  their  organ- 
isation ready  to  his  hands,  but  he  extended  and 
stamped  them  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his 
own  nature.  With  him,  the  second  theme,  whiidi 
is  here  the  principal  subject  of  consideration, 
not  only  appears  as  an  independent  one,  as  it  is 
always  very  definitely  announced,  but,  in  its 
whole  character,  as  a  counter-theme  to  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which,  as  such,  stands  out  prominently 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  mass  of  the 
whole  part.  It  is  in  the  formation  of  the  themes, 
however,  that  Mozart's  peculiarity  is  especially 
evhibited  ;  its  most  prominent  character  is  voeal- 
ity  (das  Gesangmdssige),  in  which  Niigeli  (]^or- 
lesungen  ubcr  Alusik,  p.  156),  in  consequence  of 
a  one-sided  view  of  the  freedom  of  instrumental 
music,  beheld  an  abuse  of  style,  and  the  ruin  of 
pianoforte  playing.  We  may  say  much  more 
truly  that  Mozart  essentially  promoted  what  Ph. 
E.  I5ach  considered  to  be  the  task  of  the  piano- 
forte player  and  composer  (I.,  p.  10),  and  what 
Haydn  adopted  from  him,  namely,  the  task  of 
writing  vocally.  There  is  a  fact  too,  which  is  not 
without  significance  :  Mozart's  musical  education 
commenced  with  vocal  music,  and  his  inclination 
tended  towards  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  was 
the  ease  with  the  composers  above  mentioned. 
Just  as  the  pianoforte  composer  gave  up  the 
polyphonic  style,  and  just  as  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  inventing  a  theme,  to  be  worked  out 
in  certain  forms  according  to  rule,  but  of  free 
melody,  capable  by  its  beauty  and  symmetry,  of 
becoming  the  satisfactory  expression  of  artistic 
feeling,  song  necessarily  became  the  starting 
point  for  the  formation  of  melody.  We  would 
not  say  that  certain  forms  created  for  song  should, 
without  more  ado,  be  transferred  to  the  piano- 
forte ;  these  could  only  constitute  an  analogy, 
and  the  laws  on  which  they  were  based  must  ne- 
cessarilj  be  applied  in  conformity  with  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  Hence, 
we  never  find  in  Mozart's  pianoforte  or  instru- 
mental compositions  generally  the  forms  of  the 
Italian  cantilena;  a  cursory  glance  at  his  Italian 
operas  will  prove  the  difference  in  the  treatmen  t 
of  the  melody.  Where,  in  the  instrumental 
works,  there  is  an  affinity  with  vocal  compositions, 
it  points  to  German  opera,  especially  Z)i'e  Zau- 
berflote,  and  this  is  very  intelligible,  for,  in  his  in- 
strumental music,  Mozart  gave  his  feeling  the 
nearest  and  natural  form  of  expression,  without, 
as  in  Italian  opera,  being  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular form  ;  as,  in  the  German  opera,  he  treated 
song  with  the  same  freedom,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult was  that  the  forms,  already  developed,  of 
German  instrumental  music,  presented  him,  in 
many  points,  support  and  analogies.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  a  beautiful  melody,  as  grounded 
on  the  mutual  relations  of  interests,  rhythms  and 
harmony,  were  perfectly  appreciated  in  the 
pianoforte  compositions.  Each  separate  melody 
is  completely  developed  as  well  as  symmetrically 
organized,  and  possesses  in  itself  character  and 
significance,  an  excellence  of  formal  construction, 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  that  peculiar 
charm  or  harmony  and  delicacy  inseparable  from 
Mozart's  being.  In  the  execution  of  such  melo- 
dies the  most  beautiful  excellence  or  Mozart's 
pianoforte-playing,  that  something  which,  accord- 
ing to  Haydn's  assertion,  went  to  the  heart,  was 
perhaps  especially  prominent;  it  is  sometimes  as- 
tonishins  how,  for  instance,  in  the  concertos,  the 
principal  effect  is  concentrated  on  the  execution 
of  a  long,  simple,  and  sustained  melody,  which 
he  "ust  have  understood  in  a  masterly  manner. 

"To  this  advance  in  the  sonrj-like  and  signifi- 
cant treatment  of  the  separate  melody  is  joined 
an  extraordinary  richness  of  melodies  generally. 
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In  the  place  of  those  connectinpr  members  which 
usually  form  rims  and  passages  deduced  from  the 
principal  motives,  or  introduced  independently, 
Mozart,  however,  as  a  rule,  substitutes  complete- 
ly developed  melodies,  and  thus  wreathes  a  frar- 
land  of  beautiful  melodies,  where  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  merely  musical  turns. 

"  Two  essential  advantages  were  jrained.  By 
this  sharp  juxtaposition  of  the  developed  melo- 
dies, the  musical  phrase,  the  merely  effectuating 
turn,  the  simple  playing  with  figures,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  on,  was  excluded,  or,  at  any  rate 
greatly  circumscribed.  Such  expedients  are 
commonly  very  rare  with  Mozart.  He  mostly 
uses  figures  and  passages  as  ornaments  twining 
around  and  adorning  a  definite  and  solid  kernel, 
but  not  constituting  independent  members  of  the 
■whole.  When,  too,  mere  formula  of  transition 
appear  indispensable,  he  employs  them  mostly 
without  much  ado,  just  as  in  architecture  the 
pillar  is  applied  as  an  artistic  motive  in  such  a 
fashion  that  its  constructional  importance  is 
clearly  apparent.  To  this  head  we  must  refer  the 
emphatic  and  broad  treatment  of  the  finales,  and 
half  finales,  which  are  now  so  striking  that  they 
appear  to  many  people  as  a  specific  peculiarity  of 
Mozart's  style  ;  they  are,  however,  no  such  a 
thing ;  they  were,  at  that  period,  general,  and 
proceeded  from  the  necessity  of  being  maintained 
fixedly  and  definitely  in  the  key,  a  necessity  on 
which,  at  that  time,  especial  stress  was  laid. 
That  composers  have  become  freer  in  this  re- 
spect, and  learnt  to  introduce  varied,  charming, 
and  exciting  traditional  turns  instead  of  a  plump 
common-place,  is  an  undoubted  advance ;  but 
that,  notwithstanding,  Slozart  is  not  deficient  in 
delicate  and  interesting  turns,  any  one  may  con- 
vince himself  by  observing  his  returns  to  the 
theme  in  the  second  part,  and,  for  instance, 
merely  the  richness  to  which  the  simple  funda- 
mental force  of  the  point  d'orgue,  is  developed, 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  most  charming  modes 
of  appliance. 

"  The  second  advantage  was  the  comprehensive 
clearness  of  the  plan  of  a  musical  movement,  a 
clearness  which  is  as  intelligible  as  in  an  archi- 
tectural ground-plan,  and  which,  both  in  great 
little  things,  is  one  of  the  unalienable  excellences 
of  Mozart's  art.  By  means  of  this,  the  principal 
points  of  a  thoroughly  developed  organization 
-were  fixed.  These,  necessary  in  themselves  and 
sufficient  for  the  object  in  view,  could  in  their 
turn  become  the  points  of  support  for  a  rich  and 
copious  amplification,  and  before  such  a  detailed 
and  thorough  development  was  possible,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  simple  scheme  should  be 
clearly  and  securely  fixed. 

"  Mozart  has  in  no  wise  exhausted  the  sub- 
stance of  the  form  of  representation  thus  founded 
by  him  ;  others  have  merely  imitated  what  he 
did.  Beethoven  entered  on  the  intellectual  in- 
heritance, and  has  shown  what  depth  and  full- 
ness there  lay  concealed  in  it,  but  whatever  as- 
tonishing results  he  may  have  obtained,  all  the 
germs  are  far  from  being  developed.  Our  own 
age,  whose  invention  and  skill  are  prepondera- 
tingly  apparent  in  interesting  and  delicate  forms 
of  transition,  and  in  a  consistent  spinning-out  of 
small  motives,  which  can  lay  claim  onlv  to  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  a  great  whole,  is,'  above  all 
things,  to  he  reminded  of  the  fact,  that  tce/l-devel- 
oped,  firmly  articidated  'melodies,  sliould  constitute 
tlie  fundamental  elements  of  a  compomlion. 

"  In  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  them,  so 
that  the  one  shall  set  forth  the  other  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  is  Mozart's  delicate  feeling  inva- 
riably evident,  lie  has  the  skill  more  particu- 
larly, in  some  part  of  the  work  where  we  least 
expect  it,  to  surprise  us  by  a  new  melody  of  pe- 
culiar beauty,  as  for  instance,  immediately  after 
the  first  theme,  which  generally  causes  a  certain 
satisfaction,  a  completely  diiTerent  motive  is  in- 
troduced. But,  above  all,  he  produces  an  inimi- 
table effect  by  bringing  forward,  when  everythinj 
is  tending  rapidly  to  the  end,  a  melody  decked 
out  with  all  the  charms  of  freshness  and  sweet- 
ness, and  which  not  only  again  excites  our  inter- 
est, but  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  whole.  To  ad- 
duce a  striking  example  of  this,  and  one  known 
to  every  one,  I  would  remind  the  reader  of  the 


first  symphony  in  C  major.  Who  has  not,  with 
ever-reviving  astonishment,  been  entranced  by 
the  melody  introduced  at  the  last,  and  which,  like 
a  gleaming  meteor,  darts  forth  a  flood  of  light 
and  gaiety  ?  Similar  effects,  if  not  always  so 
brilliant,  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  they  have  never 
been  equalled,  and.  indeed,  scarcely  attempted 
by  any  one  else.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  partiality  evinced  by  Mozart 
for  placing  in  a  strong  light  the  conclusion  and 
some  other  points,  not  generally  so  prominent, 
injured  the  second  theme  properly  so  called ; 
and  which  is  usually  the  weakest  portion.  The 
cause  of  this  is  partly,  perhaps,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that,  in  opposition  to  the  principal  theme,  it 
was  intended  to  have  a  more  tender  and  lighter 
character  ;  but,  compared  with  the  other  motive.s, 
it  is  frequently  not  important  enough,  and  even 
sometimes  produces  the  impression  that  it  is  neg- 
lected. 

"  The  further  extension  of  the  fundamental 
scheme  thus  obtained  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  interpolation  of  mere  outwardly  connecting 
phrases  between  the  principal  members,  but  by 
the  development  of  their  purport  by  means  of 
thematic  treatment.  We  have  seen  above  how, 
by  the  study  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  was 
guided  to  this  course,  and  this  tendency  is  very 
decided  in  later  pianoforte  compositions.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  as  the  return  to  the  metri- 
cal style  (fjehtindene  Schreibart)  in  certain  strict 
forms,  as  of  the  canon  and  the  fugue,  but  as  the 
free  development  of  those  general  laws,  on  which 
the  essential  attributes  of  polyphonic  representa- 
tion and  contrapuntal  form  depend  generally. 
Instrumental  and  most  especially  pianoforte  mu- 
sic, after  it  had  been  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
strict  form,  was  in  danger  of  following  one-sidedly 
the  direction  of  homophonic  representation,  and 
thus  of  becoming  shallow.  It  is  one  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Mozart  that,  in  the  modifica- 
tions, which  the  altered  character  of  the  concep- 
tions and  representation  generalh',  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  instruments  required,  he  did  justice 
to  the  polyphonic  and  thematic  mode  of  treatment 
in  free  and  beautiful  forms.  This  is  apparent, 
as  is  natural,  more  especially  in  the  modulating 
portions,  on  which  the  principal  weights  necessa- 
rily fall,  and  which,  by  this  treatment,  could  first 
obtain  due  importance.  Although  Mozart  did 
not  bestow  on  them  that  extension  and  powerful 
elaboration  to  which  they  were  developed  by 
Beethoven,  they  yet  appear  in  his  works — even 
when,  scantily  elaborated,  they  are  still  presented 
as  a  transition — as  the  culminating  point  of  the 
whole  movement,  on  which  its  motive  powers  are 
concentrated  in  more  lively  activity.  The  mode 
of  treatment  is  free,  like  the  choice  of  motives 
brought  into  play  ;  but  it  is  nearly  always  essen- 
tially a  thematic  course  of  treatment,  and  fre- 
quently one  very  skilfully  planned  out  and  intri- 
cate, on  which  the  effect  depends.  Still,  at  the 
same  time,  the  harmonic  element  is  by  no  means 
thrown  into  the  background — as  is  well-known, 
it  is  here  that  the  boldest  and  most  original  mod- 
ulations are  usually  found  ;  on  a  closer  observa- 
tion, however,  we  shall  find  that  the  really  vivi- 
fying element  is  the  thematizing  element,  and 
that  the  fashioning  impulses  proceed  from  this 
quarter.  Thus,  there  are  developed  movements 
full  of  life,  and,  if  we  have  not  always  an  over- 
powering catastrophe,  a  knot  is  tied,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  see  it  untied,  which  it  always  is,  with 
agreeable  certainty  and  ease. 

"  The  slow  movement  is,  as  a  rule,  founded  on 
the  song  (das  Lied)  ;  it  is  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  its  first  plan,  frequently  bipartite,  but  the 
plan  has  only  exceptionably  been  developed  with 
the  breadth  and  richness  which  have  become 
usual  in  the  first  movement ;  the  single  or  mani- 
fold repetition  of  the  fundamental  theme,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  at  that  time,  did 
not  often  occur  without  ornament  and  decoration 
easily  led  to  a  treatment  in  the  fashion  of  varia- 
tions. In  every  case,  the  first  requisite  was  the 
invention  of  a  melodious  movement,  important 
both  in  substance  and  form,  which  should  not  be 
appreciated  simply  as  a  motive  through  the  treat- 
ment, or  from  connection  with  others,  but  which, 
of  itself,  afforded  a  full  and  satisfactory  expres- 


sion for  sentiment.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
(I.  p.  577)  how  the  tendency,  followed  by  the 
feeling  of  the  time,  favored  the  development  of 
exactly  such  movements,  which  undoubtedly  must 
be  classed  among  the  most  beautiful  creations 
even  of  Mozart.  These  simple  and  impressive 
melodies,  beautifully  articulated  and  steadily  car- 
ried out,  which  die  away,  as  in  a  long  full  breath, 
redolent  of  warm  deep  feeling,  without  senti- 
mental weakness,  appear  to  be  a  happy  inherit- 
ance of  that  period,  which  produced  lilcewise  the 
purest  strains  of  our  lyric  poetry.  In  the  repose 
by  which  they  are  mostly  pervaded,  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  artistic  creation  are  superse- 
ded in  an  uncommon  manner ;  in  the  unlabored 
and  easy  way  also  in  which,  by  a  partial  working 
out  of  the  fundamental  thoughts,  by  variations 
of  the  latter,  by  freely  introduced  and  often  con- 
trasting under  parts,  these  monuments  are  built 
up,  without  departing  from  the  fundamental  tones 
of  feeling  first  laid  down,  we  perceive  how  natu- 
rally and  freely  this  mode  of  expression  forced 
its  way  through  the  musical  sentiment  and  soared 
to  such  a  height.  Without  entering  here  into 
the  details  of  the  working-out,  we  may  still  direct 
attention  to  the  delicacy  and  grace  with  which 
Mozart,  in  this  case  also,  understood  how  to  pre- 
pare and  bring  about  the  conclusion,  so  as  to  lead 
the  hearer  up  to  it  with  a  continuous  feeling  of 
perfect  satisfaction." 

(To  be  coDtimaed.) 


Of  the  Disposition  or  Vocation  for  Music. 

Considering  the  importance  which  we  attribute  to 
musical  education,  and  the  large  demands  on  time 
and  powers  which  application  to  it  requires,  the 
question  becomes  serious  ;  what  result  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  by  each  individual  from  his  exertions 
in  this  pursuit  ? 

This  education,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  assumes 
certain  predispositions  in  the  pnpil ;  and  many  a 
person  may  be  drawn  into  a  chain  of  labors  and  sac- 
rifices, which,  from  want  of  natural  appliances,  may 
remain  unrewarded.  Many  indeed,  not  nngifted  in- 
dividuals, capable  of  participating  to  a  certain  extent 
in  art,  beins  seduced  by  its  charms,  devote  their 
whole  lives  to  it  and  discover  too  late  that  their  mu- 
sical power  is  not  sufficient  for  the  profession,  although 
it  enables  them  to  increase  their  enjoyment  of  art, 
and  to  have  a  deeper  inward  perception  of  its  rich- 
ness and  benuty.  The  danger  of  a  grave  error,  per- 
haps of  a  life  thrown  away,  is  more  considerable  to 
a  gifted  individual,  than  to  one  not  so  endowed  ;  and 
even  in  the  minor  case  of  a  mere  amateur,  the  ques- 
tion is  so  important,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  a 
serious  view  of  musical  education,  altbongh  we  can- 
not hope  to  give  a  general  and  particular  answer, 
which  shall  be  in  all  cases  satisfactory. 

All  men,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  Jiavea  dis- 
position for  music.  They  have  even  vioj-e  disposition 
than  is  generally  attributed  to  them  ;  more  than  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  think.  But  nothing  is 
more  common  than  that  this  disposition,  unrecog- 
nized by  hesitafmg  prejudice,  neglected  through  idle- 
ness and  indifference,  or  led  astray  by  erroneous 
treatment,  should  become  suppressed.  The  extremely 
rare  exceptions  arc  manifested  by  a  perfect  indifTer- 
enre  to  music,  even  to  its  corporeal  effect,  or,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  by  a  physically  perceptible  repugnance 
to  it.  In  this  case,  pleasurable  sensations  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  measure,  or  from  the  rhythm  only. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  decide,  how  far  the  dis- 
position of  any  determined  individual  extends  ;  what 
may  be  expected  from  its  cultivation  ;  and  whether  it 
be  such  as  to  justify  the  adoption  of  music  as  the 
special  vocation  of  life. 

It  may  be  asserted   in  general,  from  hunareds  of 
experiments  and  instances,  and  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  subject,  that 
The  disposition  of  each  individual  is  equivalent,  and  is 

ivorth  cidtivation,  in  proportion,  to  the  pleasure  felt  by 

the  individual  in  the  art  itself. 

The  pleasure  in  the  art  itself,  not  in  the  inamj  suhsidi- 
arji  flratifications  it  mar/  produce,  and  wdiich  may  ac- 
company an  artistic  life — not,  therefore,  the  cap-ice 
of  fashion,  to  learn  music  because  others  do — not  the 
iianiti/  of  being  better  educated,  nor  of  gaining  the 
highest  prize  by  redoubled  exertion  ;  all  these  pleas- 
ures abandon  us,  either  before  or  soon  after  we  have 
accomplished  our  object ;  they  have  been  our  reward 
such  as  it  was,  but  they  were  not  the  true  pleasures 
of  art,  which  in  the  real  artist  grow  with  his  growth, 
and  are  immortal  as  the  soul  that  feels  them.  Hence, 
we  see  so  many  schol.ars,  discontinuing,  as  soon  as 
the  days  of  instruction  are  past,  all  connexion  with 
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nrt ;  and  hence,  nlso,  many  a  master,  when  his  daily 
task  is  done,  dra^s  on  tlio  burthen  of  a  weary  life  in 
an  unloved  profession,  in  useless  sighs  or  resigned 
indifference. 

But  that  the  disposition  exists  in  the  proportion  of 
our  love  of  art,  will  be  confessed  by  every  keen  ob- 
server of  experience  ;  and  even  Avithout  experience, 
we  might  infer  that  such  would  be  the  fact,  since  it 
would  be  purposeless  to  have  a  faculty  implanted  in 
us,  which  we  have  no  power  of  calling  into  action. 

He  who  takes  pleasure  in  music,  will  soon  try  to 
imitate  it  ;  as  we  may  remark  in  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, who  generally  sing,  after  their  fiisbion,  before 
thev  .speak.  It  is  chiefljj  in  the  means  of  musical  em- 
ployment, from  ignorance  of  technicalities,  that  er- 
rors occur.  A  person  may  be  seized  with  a  desire  to 
sing,  but  have  only  an  indifferent  voice,  or  rather, 
more  probably,  whose  voice  bas  been  injured  ;  or  he 
may  devote  himself  to  an  instrument,  for  the  perfor- 
mance on  which  he  is  deficient  in  power  or  in  corpo- 
ral structure.  But  even  in  this  latter  case,  nature 
will  often  maintain  her  rights,  if  the  musical  desire 
be  original  ("not  instilled  or  caught  from  example), 
and  tlie  insufficient  organ  will  at  last  be  developed, 
or  it  will  be  sustained  by  other  powers,  and  com- 
pleted or  replaced.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
advisable  to  seek  counsel  from  the  skilled  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

If,  apparently  contrary  to  our  views,  the  disposi- 
tion for  and  pleasure  in  music  he  .so  often  concealed, 
or,  indeed,  seemingly  absent, — or,  if  the  advance  or 
delay  of  the  learner  vary  from  our  expectations,  we 
shall  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  probability  of  our 
departure  from  the  system  required  hj  na^^re  for  educa- 
tion in  music,  in  addition  to  our  doubtful  judgment, 
as  to  the  musical  disposition.  Tliis  disposition  is 
composed  of  several  powers,  which  are  sometimes 
found  singly,  and  sometimes  in  combination,  but 
each  of  which  must  be  separately  sought  and  nour- 
ished, long  before  musical  instruction,  commonly  so 
called,  begins.  We  must  come  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing upon  these  points.  They  are  decisive  as  to  the 
question,  whether  music  ought  to  he  comprehended 
within  the  course  of  our  occupations,  and  very  im- 
portant in  the  consequences  of  its  admission. 

Every  participation  in  music  presupposes  that  it 
makes  some  pleasurable  impression  either  corporeal 
or  mental.  Tihe  most  immediate  is  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  mass  of  sound,  or  any  particularly 
agreeable  character  of  sound,  the  crash  of  a  brass 
band,  or  the  silvery  tone  of  a  little  bell.,  &c.  It  is 
simply  of  an  elementary  and  material  nature,  and 
warrants  no  mental  participation,  and  therefore  no 
mental  disposition.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  region 
that  the  spiritual  effect  of  sound  is  perceived,  and 
the  corporeal  sensations  then  show  themselves  to  be 
a  distinct  portion  of  the  disposition  for  art. 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  motion,  measure, 
and  rhythm.  A  deep  meaning  may  be  in  rhythm  ; 
and  the  forms  of  bars  are  susceptible  of  endless  vari- 
ety, whereby  significance  is  endeavored  to  be  shown. 
The  groundwork  of  all  tliis  is  the  placing  or  distribu- 
tion of  more  or  less  amjihatic  moments  in  equal 
measures  of  time.  Rhythm  and  measure  depend  up- 
on the  fixing  or  eslimating  one  tone  to  be  twice,  four 
times,  or  half,  one  fourth  part,  &c.,  as  long  as  another. 
The  process  is  facilitated  bv  placing  together  parcels 
of  moments  collectively  equal  (though  unequal 
among  themselves)  into  equal  divisions  of  time, 
which  time  within  the  divisions  is  divided  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible,  by  two  or  three,  forming 
the  bars  of  two  or  three  parts,  or  of  more  parts  in 
the  same  ratio.  This  is  a  matter  merely  of  the  un- 
derstanding, of  measuring  and  reckoning.  The  dis- 
tinguishing of  the  chief  and  secondary  parts  of  the 
bar,  by  accentuating  the  first,  is  also  purely  mechan- 
ical. We  may  therefore  consider  the  rhythmic  dis- 
position to  be  within  the  capacity  of  anv  rational  be- 
ing. We  may  conclude  further,  from  the  multitudes 
of  raw  recruits  who  march  in  exact  time,  and  of 
threshers,  who  wield  the  flail  in  perfect  three  or  four- 
part  order,  that  the  idea  that  men  in  general  are  de- 
fective in  the  perception  of  measure  in  time,  is  a 
mere  prejudice. 

A  higher  qualification,  quite  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding, is  the  perception  of  tone  ;  the  capability  of 
distinguishing  different  tones,  and  of  forming  a  deter- 
mined and  more  or  less  durable  conception  of  their 
relaiion  to  each  other. 

The  pitch,  or  height  or  depth  of  a  tone,  is  repre- 
sented scientifically  by  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  sounding  body  which  produces  it.  Leibnitz  has 
even  described  Music  (mathematically  considered) 
as  a  concealed  mental  arithmetic,  making  unconscious 
calculations.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  tones  deijends  on  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  nerves  of  the  hearer  and  the  vi- 
brations of  the  sounding  body.  The  vibrations, 
however,  of  even  inanimate  bodies,  produce  sounds 


in  other  bodies  similarly  tuned,  and  moreover,  call 
forth  different  but  related  sounds  :  and  we  find  also, 
that  trained  or  imitating  birds,  and  the  youngest  in- 
fants, when  they  begin  to  learn  singing  or  wliistling 
from  us,  become  imbued  with,  and  can  reproduce 
tones  and  successions  of  tones  simply  from  hearing 
them. 

Hence  we  may  presume  that  also  the  faculty  of  a 
musical  ear  is  common  to  most,  if  not  to  all  men,  so 
far  as  they  can  hear  at  all.  But  in  this  particular 
qualitv,  the  dcirrees  of  endowment  are  widely  differ- 
ent, according  to  inward  disposition  or  foreign  assist- 
ance. The  Author  has  never  met  with  an  instance 
of  any  person  incapable  of  perceiving  the  difference 
between  low  and  high  ;  but  it  is  common  to  find  per- 
sons unable  to  distinguish  with  certainty  a  tone  from 
half  a  tone,  a  third  from  a  fourth,  or  a  fourth  from  a 
fifth,  until  after  some  instruction  and  practice. 
Smaller  intervals,  as  for  example,  a  comma,  or  even 
what  is  called  a  quarter-tone,  are  often  unappreciablc 
to  otherwise  gifted  musicians,  especially  pianists  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  finest  gradations  are 
usually  perceptible  to  persons  not  possessed  of  any 
considerable  musical  qualifications,  such  as  experi- 
menters in  acoustics,  and  pianoforte-tuners,  who 
have  educated  the  car  to  such  minute  discrimination. 
Tt  is  very  common  to  confound  this  appreciation 
of  sounds,  with  t.atent  for  music  ;  or  at  least  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  indication  of  that  talent.  This,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  assumed  without  many  allowan- 
ces. If  this  faculty  be  deficient  or  manifestly  fee- 
ble, we  may  certainly  suppose  that  the  original 
powers  of  the  mind  have  not  been  applied  to  the  liv- 
ing sounds  of  music ;  nevertheless,  more  than  one 
example  can  be  named  of  very  small  or  very  imper- 
fectly developed  appreciation  of  tone,  accompanied 
by  very  considerable  susceptibility  for  music*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  keenest  perception  of  Ionic  differ- 
ences, is  bv  no  means  a  sign  of,  nay — it  is  not  esscn- 
tiallv  necessary  for  musical  talent.  Still  less  are 
certain  external  capabilities  of  this  faculty,  which  are 
not  uncommon,  to  be  considered  of  any  importance. 
Thus,  there  are  persons  not  at  all  remarkable  for 
musical  talent,  who  can  cany  home  with  them  from 
the  orchestra  the  pitch  of  anv  piece  of  music,  snd 
reproduce  it  at  pleasure.  This  is  certainly,  not  a 
useless  faculty  of  memory,  but  it  has  no  connection 
with  deeper  powers,  and  may  indeed  rather  indicate 
a  diminished  activity  of  the  imagination,  unless  it 
have  been  acquired  by  long  iiabituatinn  to  the  orches- 
tra. On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  happens  that 
highly-gifted  singers  and  violinists  permit  themselves 
certain  deviations  from  abstract  purity  of  intonation, 
not  from  any  want  of  perception,  but  from  an  im- 
pulse of  the  origin.al  and  natnr.al  relations  of  sound, 
as  distinguished  from  our  artificial  temperaments,  or 
possibly  from  exaggerated  expression. 

If  to  these  fundamental  qualifications  we  add 
memory  for  musical  compositions,  a  moderate  activi- 
tv  of  intellectual  comprehension,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  courage  or  confidence,  with  the  necessary 
dexterity  of  limb,  member,  voice  and  speech, — we 
shall  have  assembled  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  music.  We  should,  however, 
never  delay  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  higher 
faculties — the  sensibility  of  the  mind,  and  feelings 
for  the  sii;nificance  of  compositions,  and  of  tlie 
forms  of  composition,  and  that  direction  of  the  mind 
which  tends  to  give  musical  form  and  embodiment  to 
sensations  and  ideas — the  potent  spell  and  mystery 
of  the  poet-musician. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  determined 
idea  of  the  disposition  for  music.  It  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  combination  of  properties,  and  is  therefore 
found  in  different  states  of  completeness.  It  is  rare- 
Iv  denied  altogether  to  any  individual,  but  seems  to 
exist  in  the  mostdiversified  gradation  and  variety.  But 
as  aptitude,  like  every  other  human  faculty,  is  capable 
of  indefinite  extension  and  improvement,  it  is  never 
possible,  at  least  in  the  beginning  or  before  some 
cultivation,  to  predict  how  far  we  may  expect  any 
specified  individual  to  advance.  We  must  return  to 
our  original  assumption — 

Every  one  will  advance  or  be  led  so  far  as  his  sincere 
but  ani-tiioyed  pleasure  in  music  calls  him. 
He,  therefore,  who  has  a  susceptibilitv  for  music, 
and  feels  pleasure  in  it,  may  with  confidence  devote 
so  much  time  and  labor  to  it  as  his  peculiar  calling 
and  circumstances  may  allow.  So  long  as  it  is  a 
labor  of  love  with  him,  it  will  be  a  labor  profit  also  ; 
and  tints,  to  such  a  one,  instruction  will  bono  unnec- 
essary nor  useless  bnrthen,  until  the  limits  of  his  fac- 
ulties be  attained.  And  let  every  one  remember, 
that  the  chief  end  of  all  artistic  education  is  no  other 
than  the  exaltation  of  our  susceptibility  of,  and  par- 
ticipation in  art,  for  our  greater  happiness  and  im- 
provement. In  this  view,  neither  will  a  heated  imag- 
ination drag  us  into  a  professional  life  against  nature 
and  intention  ;  nor  will  the  poor  ambition  of  showy 


attainments,  quite  foreign  to  the  true  idea  of  art,  rob 
us  of  the  genuine  reward  of  our  exertions. 

lie,  however,  who  thinks  he  feels  an  impulse  to 
devote  his  entire  life  to  music,  should  examine  seri- 
ously whether  this  impulse  be  not  imaginary  ;  whether 
it  be  not  rather  a  feeling  of  0(!casioiial  and  momentary 
cntliusiasm,  than  a  permanent  and  steady  love  for 
art.  Whether  the  chief  inducement  be  not,  perhap.s, 
the  apparently  unrestrained  and  joyous  tenor  of  artis- 
tic love,  or  ambition  excited  by  the  brilliant  career  of 
others.  These  outward  seductive  allurements  are, 
for  the  most  part,  bitterly  repented  of  when  too  late. 
There  are,  indeed,  examples  of  success  attained  un- 
der such  insufficient  motives,  but  rarely  accompanied 
by  inward  satisfaction,  and  generally  embittered  by 
the  loss  of  the  real  pleasure  of  art,  and  of  bodily 
health. 

Those,  finally,  who  consider  themselves  called  upon 
to  adopt  composition  as  a  profession  for  life,  should 
undergo  a  most  rigid  self-examination.  Theircalling 
is  the  highest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  exacting  and 
uncertain  ;  and  no  one  can  counsel  them  with  well- 
grounded  decision.  No  person  oni/ht  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  this  branch  of  the  profrssiom,  unless  constrained 
hij  every  impidse  of  his  soul:  no  one  who  can  endure 
with  patience  any  otiicr  occupation — who  is  not  witl- 
ing to  sacrifice,  for  the  satisfaction  of  tliat  vehement 
and  resistless  vocation,  all  the  security  .and  comfort 
of  his  existence,  and  who  cannot  look  with  firmness 
on  the  chance  of  missing  the  chief  aim  of  all  his  ex- 
ertions. Such  a  vocation  is  generally,  if  not  alw.ays, 
indicated  in  early  years,  by  fanciful  prclnding,  and 
attempts  at  composition.  He  who  waits  to  compose, 
until  he  has  learned  the  rules  of  comjiosition,  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  a  composer.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  a  disposition  thus  early  manifested,  and 
in  some  degree  fostered  and  nourished,  bas  had  time 
for  development  before  the  application  of  scientiffe 
rules, — that  it  is  therefore  in  a  more  cxpa.ided  and 
invigorated  state,  and  gives  the  scholar  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  many  imaginings  and  experiences, 
whereby  confidence  haslieen  acquired,  equally  remote 
from  timidity  and  from  presumption.  This  advan- 
tage, however,  is  not  indispensable.  True  love  and 
perseverance,  althonirh  later  iii  the  field — but  not  too 
late — may  still  gain  the  victory. 

A  composer  by  profession  will,  however,  soon  dis- 
cover that  his  occupation  cannot  be  the  exclusive 
business  of  life,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  no  one 
can  compose  always.  Poetry,  whether  in  tones,  or 
words,  or  colors,  demands  the  most  vivid  moments 
only  of  our  existence  ;  and  with  all  the  requirements- 
for'  its  production  and  exhibition,  must  still  leave 
much  of  our  lives  in  vacancy  ;  the  brightest  and  rich 
est  genius  has  no  other  destiny,  neither  would  any  be 
endurable.  Further  still  from  the  student,  must  be 
the  vain  and  unhallowed  hope  of  obtaining  a  compe- 
tence by  his  productii>ns.  The  greatest  artists.  Bach 
Havdni^  Mozart,  and  Beetlioven,  were  not  able  to  ac- 
complish that  object.  Such,  indeed,  bas  been  some- 
times effected  by  fashionalile  composers  of  the  ItaKan 
Opera,  patronized  by  the  caprice  of  prime  donne,  but 
then  only  in  advanced  age.  A  subsidiary  occupation 
has  always  been  found  necessary  to  a  composer,  such 
as  sin^xing,  playing,  conducting,  or  teaching  ;  snd 
notwithstanding'  the  hindrance  or  burthen  this  occn- 
pation  may  perhaps  now  and  then  seem,  it  will  be 
found  a  salutary  and  invigorating  companion.  Each 
of  these  occupations  has  a  favorable  and  important 
aspect  to  the  composer — one  or  more  of  them  he 
must  embrace,  and  this  circumstance  should  have 
due  weisrht  in  the  choice  of  the  profession. — Dr. 
Marx^s  General  Musical  Instruction. 

*  This  seem."  to  be  particularly  the  case  amonp  t&e  ma.'ss  of 
th  •  people  of  Erance.  In  that  eountrv,  sinfring  i?  perpetual, 
and  yet  it  is.  in  an  increriible  proportion,  false  and  unsteady 
in  tone.  The  small  development  of  the  niasical  facnlties,  m 
thisinstance.  .seems  to  arise  fiom  the- manner  of  life,  more  ex- 
ternal than  intclleetual,  of  the  nation.  It  is  indieated  by  the 
circumstance,  that,  notwithstandirp  general  education  and  a 
p:reat  snsceptihility  for  music,  so  few  great  composers  have 
been  produced  in  France,  and  that  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  art  in  that  country  have  hi  en  opca.sioned  by  for- 
eigners, namely,  Lully.  GInck,  and  Spontini.  We  G^ermjins. 
however,  remember  with  gratitude  that  our  Gkick  acquired 
Ilis  perfection  .and  recognition  in  the  bosom  of  the  refraement 
and  intellectual  activity  of  that  highly  distinguished  nation 
in  his  days,  and  that  the  susceptfbility  of  that  narion  has 
shown  an  e<jually  noble  appreciation  of  Haydii  and  Bee- 
thoven. 


On  the  Prime  Seventh  as  an  Essential  Ele^ 
ment  in  the  Musical  System.  j 

By  Hexbt  Tf.iRn  Foole,  Engineer,  Boston. 
It  is  now  ten  years,  since,  by  original  investi- 
p-ation  in  the  mathematical,  mechanical, andprac- 
tical  departments  of  music,  I  was  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  this  science  was  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
relations  of  numbers,  and  that  all  the  supposed 
impossibility  of  Just  Intonation  and  the  necessity 
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of  Temperament,  have  their  origin  only  in  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  theorist,  and  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  practitioner. 

Having  settled  upon  the  rule  that  musical 
ratios  must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  of  simpli- 
city (the  limit  to  be  determined  by  the  ability  of 
the  ear  to  appreciate  them),  it  was  stated*  that 
those  ratios  only  were  admissible  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  prime  numbers  2,  3,  5,  and  7. 
That  the  three  lower  primes  2,  3,  and  5,  belong  to 
the  musical  system  has  been  universally  admitt- 
ed ;  but  no  one,  before  myself,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  made  this  claim  for  the  prime  seven.f 

The  interval  4:7  derived  from  the  prime  seventh 
has  not  been  unnoticed,  as  a  curiosity  in  acoustics  ; 
and  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  the"  Za"  of 
Tartini.  A  livintr  writer,^  whose  statements  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  whose  works 
contain  most  able  arguments  in  favor  of  Just  In- 
tonation, says  of  the  sounds  produced  from  the 
prime  seventh:  "They  may  be  caMeil  anomalous. 
They  are  wheels,  but  not  wheels  which  will  fit  in 
witli  the  previously  constructed  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  therefore  they  are  left  on  one  side." 

The  sound  4:7  has  been  known  to  be  the 
seventh  harmonic  of  the  horn  and  seolian  string, 
but  has  been  called  a  "false"  note,  and  has  been 
rejected  even  by  the  advocates  of  just  intonation, 
as  opening  the  way  for  inextricable  complica- 
tion in  theory  and  practice.  It  will  from  this, 
appear  necessar}'  to  make  the  declaration  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Prime  Seoenth  belongs  to  tie  Musical  Sys- 
tem ;  its  ratios  are  altogether  appreciable  by  the 
common  ear ;  and  are  in  constant  use  in  common 
music.  It  is  this  which  constitutes,  when  added 
to  the  common  chord,  the  concord  (falsely  called 
the  dUcord)  of  the  Seventh,  and  this  element, 
combined  with  the  other  prime  chords  of  Octave, 
Fifth,  and  Major-Third,  makes  the  great  variety 
of  noble  harmonies  in  which  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated ears  delight. 

The  prime  seventh  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
series  of  simple  ratios,  which  extend  as  far  as  10; 
and  it  was  by  noticing  the  blanks  which  its  omis- 
sion would  leave  that  its  necessity  was  discovered. 
The  series  is  as  follows : 

1:2,  2:3,  3:4,  4:5,  5:6,  [6:7,  7:8,]  8:9,  9:10 
or,  if  written  as  below,  we  shall  have  the  natural 
series  of  harmonics,  or   what  may  be  called  the 
primary  or 

HARMONIC  SCALE. 
1:2:3:4:5:6:7:8:9:10. 

As  some  reason  should  be  assigned  to  the  ma- 
thematician for  not  extending  the  series  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Prime  Eleventh,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  inability  of  the  human  ear  to  appre- 
ciate such  complicated  relations.  The  "Chord  of 
the  Eleventh"  exists  in  nature,  and  I  am  able  to 
tune  it  and  to  recognize  its  harmony  in  combina- 
tions specially  made  for  the  experiment ;  yet,  so 
far  as  my  examination  of  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters has  extended,  it  has  not  been  used  by  them 
in  their  written  music,  and  perhaps  never,  unless 
possibly  in  the  harmonics  of  a  Paganini.  I  do 
not  claim  (or  it  a  place  in  our  practical  system  of 
music,  but  leave  it  where  all  the  former  theorists 
have  set  the  Prime  Seventh.  The  Eleventh  may 
hereafter  be  admitted,  when  the  musical  faculties 
of  men  have  been  sharpened  by  familiarity  with 
the  more  simple  concords  in  their  purity,  and 
when  music  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
finement. 

.j^From  the  Harmonic  scale  may  be  derived,  by 
combination  of  its  chords,  an  indefinite  variety  of 
other  scales.  The  Octave  is  divided  into  eight 
intervals,  which  are  convenient  for  melodic  use, 
and  the  result  is  popularly  called  the  Diatonic 
Scale,  which,  although  generally  taken  as  the 
basis,  in  explaining  music,  is  not  a  primary,  but  a 
secondary  Scale.  The  method  of  forming  it,  ac- 
cording to  all  former  treatises,  is  to  take  common 
chords  (4:5:6)  upon  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub- 
dominant.  Thus,  the  scale  of  C  is  tuned  by  tak- 
ing a  Fifth  and  Major-Third  on  C,  on  G,  and  on 
F,  and  bringing  all  the  notes  within  the  same 
octave. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  prime  seventh  al- 


lows of  another  division,  in  which  only  two  fun- 
damentals are  employed ;  namely,  the  Tonic  (E) 
with  its  common  chord,  (C,  E,  G)  and  the  Dom- 
inant (G),  on  which  is  taken  the  chord  of  the 
seventh  and  ninth  (G,  B,  D,  F,  A^  in  the  ratios 
4:5:6:7:9.  To  distinguish  these  scales,  I  have 
called  the  first  Triple  Diatonic,  and  the  last  the 
Double  Diatonic.  Assuming  the  tonic  or  the  key- 
note, as  C,  with  48  vibrations,  the  two  scales  will 
stand  as  follows  : — 

TRIPLE   DIATONIC. 

(With  common  Chord  on  C,  on  6  and  on  F.) 

CDEFGABC 

48     54     60      64     72     80      90     96 

8:9    9:10    15:16    8:9    9:10  8:9  15:16 

DOUBLE    DIATONIC. 

(With  common  Chord  on  C:  and  Chord  of  7  and  9 

on  G.) 

C     D     E     (F)      G     (A)      B     C 

48      54     60      63       72      81       90     96 

8:9     9:10    20:21     7:8    8:9     9:10  15:16 

It  thus  appears  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  notes 
may  be  taken  differently  in  intonation ;  and  that 
this  is  done,  can  be  easily  observed  by  giving  at- 
tention to  singers.  The  Triple  Diatonic  has  but 
three  different  intervals,  namely,  8:9§,  9:10  and 
15:16.  The  Double  Diatonic  has,  in  addition, 
two  others ;  namely,  20:21, §  and  7:8  ;  and  in  com- 
binations its  variety  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
Triple  Scale,  whose  chords  and  intervals  are 
rather  duplicates  of  one  another. 

And  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  this  Double 
Diatonic,  which  no  theorist  has  defined,  is  more 
in  practical  use  than  the  Triple,  which  stands  in 
all  the  elementary  books.  A  familiar  example  of 
the  former  is  the  "  0  dolce  Concenio"  of  Mozart, 
and  the  principal  movement  of  the  "Dead  March 
in  SauF  of  Handel.  The  melody  of  the  "  Hun- 
dredth Psalm"  is  the  Triple  Diatonic.  The  two 
scales  often  interchange,  and  an  example  of  this 
is  to  be  found  near  the  close  of  "0  dolce  Concen- 
to,"  where  for  a  sin<rle  measure  the  dominant 
seventh  and  ninth  yield,  to  admit  the  fourth  and 
sixth  of  the  Triple  Scale.  || 

If  it  be  feared  that  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  described  as  belonging  to  the  scale  will  com- 
plicate it  for  those  learning  to  sing  or  play,  let  it 
be  added,  that  singers  naturally  observe  them  all, 
and  need  have  no  other  instruction  than  to  hear 
the  sounds  given  by  the  teacher.  What  is  here 
set  down  is  of  interest  to  him  who  wishes  to 
know  what  is,  and  what  ousht  to  be  done.  It 
may  not  be  necessary,  for  the  singer  to  be  even 
told  the  dimensions  of  any  of  his  intervals  ;  and 
it  perhaps  does  no  harm  (except  to  the  one  who 
utters  the  falsehood)  to  say  that  all  intervals  are 
compounded  of  "  semitones"  or  artificial  twelfths 
of  the  octave. 

It  is  true  that  when  all  the  four  primes  have 
furnished  their  numerous  chords  and  intervals, 
we  shall  have  assembled  a  large  number  of  notes, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  unacfiuainted 
with  music  may  fear  that  the  number  will  be  un- 
manageable, and  prefer  the  compromises  and 
limitations  of  temperament.  As  the  experiment 
has  been  practically  made,  such  persons  may  be 
assured  that  the  musician  can  most  easily  produce 
his  desired  effects,  when  he  has  the  full  and  abun- 
dant materials  which  the  system  of  just  intona- 
tion gives  him. 

The  singers  and  players  upon  the  free  instru- 
ments, of  their  own  accord,  use  the  true  intervals 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
tempered  instruments  with  which  they  are  some- 
times obliged  to  join.  It  is  for  men  of  science  to 
indicate  to  the  makers  of  imperfect  instruments 
the  way  to  perfect  them ;  and  to  withhold  their 
approval  from  players,  who,  from  indolence  or 
incapacity,  only  make  a  pretence  of  interpreting 
the  music  of  the  great  masters.  There  ai'e  want- 
ed no  more  apologies  for,  or  speculations  upon, 
the  choice  of  temperaments;  that  subject  has 
long  ago  been  exhausted  ;  and  nothing  more  can 
be  done  than  is  now  done  with  twelve  tempered 
notes  in  the  octave.  When  some  economical 
astronomer  shall  propose  to  reduce  the  bulk  and 
expense  of  the  Nautical  almanac,  by  sacrificing 
that  accurariy  which  gives  it  priceless  value,  the 
men  at  Greenwich  will   regard  him  as  the  scien- 


tific musician  will,  at  a  future  day,  look  on  those 
who  would  restrict  him  to  the  meagre  and  bar- 
barous system  of  temperaments  of  twelve  notes. 
— Mathematical  Monthly. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  IX.  pp.  68,  199. 

t  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  even  now 
the  principle  of  just  intonation  (or  the  possibility,  in 
theory  or  practice,  of  exact  fifths,  thirds,  &c.,)  is  de- 
nied by  high  mathematical  authorities.  Sir  J.  F. 
W.  Herschel,  in  his  treatise  on  Sound,  declares,  that 
singers,  violin  players  and  others  who  can  pass 
through  every  grarlation  of  tone,  must  all  temper,  or 
they  could  never  keep  in  tune  with  each  other  or 
themselves."  [The  work  of  Herschel  not  being  ni 
hand,  this  extract  is  copied  from  the  treatise  on  Sound, 
by  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce  of  Cambridge,  who 
has  reproduced  (with  his  indorsement,  it  is  presum- 
ed,) these  and  like  views  of  Herschel.]  By  a  late 
letter  from  Sir  John  Herschel,  dated  Collingwood, 
June  14th,  1859,  addressed  to  the  Musical  Pitch 
Committee,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  evinces  his 
continued  belief  in  Temperament  as  inherent  in  music, 
and  his  opinion  that  tliis  temperament  gives  some 
peculiar  character  to  the  different  signatures  or  keys 
in  music  in  general.  He  says,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
cert pitch  : — 

"All  are  desirous  that  when  once  lowered,  it  should 
be  kept  from  rising  [1]  again,  to  which  there  is  a 
continual  tendency  arising  from  a  distinct  natural 
cause  inherent  in  the  nature  of  harmony  ;  namely, 
excess  (amounting  to  about  eleven  vibrations  in  ten 
thousand)  of  a  perfect  fifth  over  seven-twelfths  of  an 
octave,  which  has  to  be  constantly  contended  against 
in  upward  modulations,  whenever  violins  or  voices 
are  not  kept  in  check  by  fixed  instruments.  But 
perhaps  all  are  not  aware  that  the  evil  of  fine  ancient 
compositions  havinp;  thus  been  rendered  impractica- 
ble to  singers  in  their  original  normal  key  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  the  adaptation  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  key  (a  character  intended  and  felt  by  the 
composer),  and  the  substitution  of  a  totally  different 
incidence  of  the  temperament  [2j  in  the  series  of 
notes  in  the  scale,  and  goes  therefore  to  mar  the  in- 
tended effect,  and  injure  the  composition,  as  much  as 
an  ill-chosen  tone  of  varnish  would  damage  the  effect 
of  a  fine  Titian."  • 

1.  There  is  nothing  better  to  test  the  "natural  ten- 
dency "  in  this  respect  than  a  good  glee-club  without 
accompaniment.  If  they  start  with  too  low  a  key- 
note and  are  in  good  spirits,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
rise  to  the  better  pitch.  It  does  not  appear  that  tem- 
perament affects  the  concert  pitch. 

2.  Observe  the  same  glee-singers.  They  sing  in 
every  key  with  the  same  relative  intervals,  and  do  not 
use  a  "  different  incidence  of  temperament,"  in  dif- 
ferent keys.  Did  any  composer  of  glees  wish  such 
temperament?  If  so  he  should  indorse  his  score 
something  .after  this  manner:  "Four  flats,  equal 
temperament"  (as  the  composers  of  fugues  for  the 
organ  have  actually  done;)  or  "  Four  flats,  with  a 
great  wolf  in  A  flat,  and  a  whelp  in  E  flat." 

I  only  desire  here  to  put  on  record  for  historical 
reference  the  most  respectable  authorities  of  this  day 
against  Just  Intonation,  and  to  prove  th.at  the  views  I 
put  forth  have  such  opponents,  and  hence  need  to  be 
told. 

}  Gen.  T.  Perronet  Thompson.  Just  Intonation, 
p.  72.  2d  Edition.  London,  1857.  See  also  his 
"Exercises,  Political  and  Others."  London.  1843. 
6  vols.    Both  are  in  the  Boston  Athenajum. 

^  In  view  of  the  numerous  names  required,  and  to 
supply  those  needed  for  these  unnamed  intervals,  I 
have  proposed  (at  least  for  mathematical  and  theoret- 
ical uses)  names  derived  from  the  ratio.  A  fifth  then 
will  be  "  two-three,"  a  major-tone  "  eight-nine,"  a 
diatonic  semitone  "  fifteen-sixtcen,"  the  interval  (un- 
named) between  the  third  of  the  scale  and  the  dom- 
inant seventh,  is  the  "twenty -twenty-one  "  The  next 
interval  (dom.  seventh  to  fifth)  is  the  "  seven  eight." 
This  proposition  as  yet  needs  the  approval  of  other 
theorists.  The  desideratum  is  accuracy  and  clearness. 

Ij  Not  to  disfigure  these  mathematical  pages  with 
musical  types,  I  have  chosen  examples  with  which 
everv  one"  is  fomiliar.  Every  composition  will  fur- 
nish'others.  If  a  choice  is  to  be  made  in  the  exam- 
ples of  the  profuse  employment  of  the  prime  seventh, 
there  may  be  taken  any  of  the  vocal  scores  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  or  Rossini. 


Pusital  CarrcsDankittt. 

St.  Louis,  June,  '61.— This  article  is  headed  St. 
Louis  for  obvious  reasons,  although  I  am  in  the  beau- 
ful  village  of  Penn  Yan,  Yates  county,  New   York, 
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nnd  am  improving  tlie  first  day  of  country  leisure  by 

giving  you  an  account  of  our  last    concert  for  this 

year. 

Part  I. 

1.  Finale  from  "First  Symphony Beethoven 

2.  Chorus,  from  "I^eg  Huguenots" Meyerbeer 

3.  Caviitina,  "Tamo  siccome  gli  angeli*' Centemeri 

4.  Andiinto  from  "Second  Symphony" Beethoven 

6.  Sextette,  from  "Lucia"  (by  general  request).  .Donizetti 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture,  "Leonora  ' Beethoven 

2.  Chorus,  "Boue  Jesu" Paleatrina 

3.  Duo  for  two  Flutes,  "Rondo  brilliant" Furstenau 

4.  Sextette  and  Chorus,  from  "Nabucco" Verdi 

5.  Duo  from  I  Puritaoi — 'Suoni  la  Tromba" Bellini 

6.  Overture.   "Jubilee,"  introducing  the  Air :  "  Ood 
Save  America" CM.  von  Weber 

It  was  a  sight  calculated  to  awaken  many  reflec- 
tions, to  see  all,  forget  for  a  few  brief  moments,  tlieir 
politics,  wliich  would  cause  us  almost  to  cut  each 
others  throats,  and  sit  down  together  for  the  last 
time  this  year  to  listen  to  the  glorious  old  music. 
Over  2,700  were  in  that  room,  and  the  concert  gave 
more  than  satisfaction,  if  possible,  than  any  before. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Jubilee  Overture  the  en- 
thusiasm exceeded  all  prescribed  bounds,  and  "  God 
Save  America"  caused  such  a  commotion  as  never  I 
saw  before  in  that  city.  Ladies  waved  handkerchiefs, 
gentlemen  cheered  till  they  could  articulate  no  longer. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  feeling.  No  other  tune 
could  have  done  it,  and  tears  of  joy  stood  in  more 
than  one  eye. 

The  orchestra  part  was  perfect  almost.  The  Over- 
(Leonore)  was  admirably  performed,  especially  the 
latter  part;  the  orchestra  numbering  sixty-seven. 
The  Andante  (Second  Symphony)  was  also  fully  up 
to  the  standard.  In  short  could  you  have  been  pres- 
ent and  heard  what  our  Society,  only  one  year  old 
did,  you  would  give  us  all  the  credit  we  claim  for  en- 
ergy and  talent. 

The  Cavatina  was  sung  by  Miss  McGonegal,  the 
"  Soprano  solo"  of  the  evening.  Miss  Annie  Dean 
sang  the  part  of  Lucia  in  the  Se.xtette  assisted  by 
Miss  Harlock,  and  Messrs.  Sabatzky,  Catherwood, 
Barrel  and  Pfeiffers.  Miss  McGonegal  and  Miss 
Dean  even  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  their  friends. 
I  hope  my  praise  will  be  believed  and  taken  without 
discount,  for  I  afn  only  the  cool  critic.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
whose  names  appear  in  your  paper,  and  never  see 
them  save  at  these  concerts.  I  only  wish  to  have 
their  real  talents  known  and  appreciated.  This  So- 
ciety has  developed  fifty  times  the  amount  of  talent 
I  ever  supposed  was  in  the  city.  The  Sextette  and 
chorus  (Nabucco)  was  sung  by  Jliss  Tourney.  Mrs. 
Allen  of  whom  I  intend  particularly  to  speak  in  a 
future  article  on  "  Church  Music"  —  Miss  Foster, 
Sahatzsky,  Spalding  and  Zell. 

The  "  Duo  "  by  Catherwood  and  Capen  —  in 
in  which  Catherwood  gained  fresh  laurels  by  that 
voice  of  his. 

The  rehearsals  will  continue  all  summer.  The 
money  matters  are  all  right — and  you  know  how 
important  that  is.  The  next  concert  will  be  in  Octo- 
ber, unless  Missouri  and  her  people  should  be  in- 
volved in  a  common  ruin.  This  is  no  place  for  a 
political  essay.  Yet  upon  politics  depends  now  the 
existence  of  our  Society-  Missouri  is  outwardly 
calm,  but  how  long  she  will  remain  so,  no  one  can 
tell.  Indications  are  for  peace,  and  I  see  by  the  pa- 
pers that  the  eleven  Kansas  regiments  have  "resolved 
to  discountenance  any  invasion  of  Missouri  for  the 
present."  No  one  feels  a  deeper  interest  in  Missouri 
than  I  do,  but  she  could  easily  now  bring  upon  her- 
self a  ruin,  swift  as  the  thunderbolt  and  appalling  to 
think  of 

My  next  article  on  "Churches  and  Church  Music" 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days ;  subject,  "  Trinity 
Church,"  Episcopalian.  Brown. 

Max  Maretzek  commenced  his  operatic  season  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  April  13th,|and  we  learn  the  pros- 
pects were  encouraging.  The  new  basso  Bischi,  is 
highly  spoken  of,  and  the  sisters  Natali  are  also 
warmly  praised. 


Jfoigljfs  loiinral  of  Siisit. 
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Mdsic  in  this   Ndmber.  —  Continuation    of  the  Opera  of 
'Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Our  readers  can  hardly,  in  these  times,  ask  even 
an  apology  for  a  thinly  spread  banquet  at  the  Edito- 
rial table.  Concerts  arc  ended,  here  and  everywhere  ; 
operas  are  unheard  of  and  unheard  ;  correspondents 
have  buckled  on  their  armor  and  are  thinking  of 
other  things  ;  exchanges  even,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, have  suddenly  fallen  off,  under  the  government 
regulation  withdrawing  the  mail  service  from  the 
Southern  States.  "Trovator"  and  " — t — "  have  gone 
abroad  ;  the  •'  Diarist "  is  flitting  over  Europe,  now 
here,  and  now  there,  pursuing  the  faintest  shadow  of 
a  rumor  about  his  loved  Beethoven  ;  the  editor,  at  the 
last  date,  wrote  from  Venice,  but  seems  to  have 
eaten  of  the  Lotus  and  relapsed  into  silence  in  the 
charmed  air  of  Italy.  We  hear  nothing  from  any  of 
them,  and  are  left,  single-handed,  to  glean  such  mea- 
gre crumbs  of  intelligence  as  we  are  able,  which  is 
all  that  we  can  offer.  Of  such  things  enough  is  as 
as  good  as  a  feast. 

Orchestral  Union.  —  The  second  concert  of 
the  new  series  of  evening  concerts,  offered  the  follow- 
ing programme  : 

1.  Symphony  No  3,  "  Eroica."  (Opus  55) Beethoven. 

i.  Alio  con  brio.    2.  March  Funebre.    3.  Scherzo 
and  Minuetto.     Finale,  Allegro  Molto. 

2.  Overture,  "  Meeresstille  " Mendelssohn. 

3.  Potpourri,  (from  the  Opera  "  La  Juive  " Halevy. 

By  the  Germania  Band.     Arranged  by  A.  Heinicke. 

4 .  Polonaise,  from  "  Struensee  " Mey  Tbeer. 

5.  Duet,  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

(3    Fackeltanz,  (Torchlight  Dance) Meyerbeer. 

By  the  Orchesrtal  Union  and  Qermania  Band  combined. 

It  is  hard  to  anticipate  the  time  when  any  organ- 
ized body  or  any  individual  can  engage  in  any  new 
concert  enterprise,  so  that  this  series  of  concerts  will 
prob.ably  be  the  last  opportunity  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time,  for  hearing  good  music.  The  chance 
should  not  bo  neglected  by  any  who  love  good  music. 

A  Baltimore  musician  has  published  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "arrang- 
ed and  adapted  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as 
the  great  national  chant,  and  dedicated  to  the  world." 
The  title  is  embellished  with  a  lithograph  of  the 
room  in  Independence  Hall  in  which  the  Declaration 
was  signed,  and  the  fourth  page  contains  fac  similes 
of  the  signitures  of  the  signers. 


Leeds  Musical  Festival.  — "  The  projected 
Leeds  Musical  Festival  for  1861  has  been  abandoned, 
a  resolution  to  this  effect  having  been  passed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Thursday 
last.  The  causes  which  have  decided  the  Commit- 
tee to  take  so  important  a  backward  step,  are — the 
visit  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  Leeds  a 
few  weeks  only  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  holding 
the  Festival ;  the  dullness  of  trade  consequent  on  the 
American  crisis ;  tlie  exorbitant  demand  made  by 
vocalists  whose  services  are  considered  indispensable  j 
the  meeting  af  the  British  Association  at  Manchester 
during  the  first  week  in  September,  being  the  identi- 
cal days  of  the  proposed  Leeds  Festival ;  the  resigna- 
tion (from  illness)  of  Mr.  Walker  Joy,  one  of  the 
hon.  secretaries;  and  the  conduct  of  the  chorus- 
master  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  a  chorus. 

PHILH.4EM0NIC  SOCIETY. — We  annex  the  pro 
gjamme  of  the  fifth  concert. 

Part  I. — Sinfonia  in  C,  No.  1  (Beethoven)  ; 
Recit.  and  aria,  "  Zum  Liednn,"  Mad.  Rieder,  Zau- 
Im-flOte  (Mozart)  ;  Fantasia  appasionata,  violin,  M. 
Vieuxtemps  ( Vieuxtemps) ;  Scena  and  romanza, 
Signor  Delie  Senie,  Maria  PadiUa  (Donizetti; 
Overture.  Freiscliiitz  (Weber). 

Part  TI. — Sinfonia  in  G  minor  (Mozart) ;  Aria, 
Signor  Delie  Sedie,  "Deh,  vieni  alia  finestra"  (Mo- 
zart; Concerto  in  D  minar,  pianoforte,  Signor  Nac- 


ciarono  (Mendelssohn  ;  Dnet,  "  Ai  Capricci,"  Mad. 
Rieder  and  Signor  Dcjle  Sedie  (Rossini)  ;  Overture, 
1'" Alniile  (Ic  la  F«/«,  (Onslow).  Conductor,  Profes- 
sor Storndalo  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

Crystal  Palace. — At  the  second  opera  concert, 
on  Friday  week,  Madame  Grisi  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance this  season.  Her  voice,  though  showing 
signs  of  wear  and  tear,  has  lost  none  of  its  charm, 
and  the  first  movement  of  "Qui  la  voce"  was  listened 
to  by  a  very  numerous  and  fashionable  company  with 
great  delight.  The  Cahalella  was  delivered  in  that 
perfect  manner  which  has  for  years  been  Madame 
Grisi's  characteristtc,  though,  perhaps,  only  less  bril- 
Isant  than  nhen  it  issued  in  time  past  from  the  same 
lips.  The  prima  flonvas  other  song  was  "  Home, 
sweet  home."  It  was  sung  in  English,  and  was  en- 
cored. 


Paris,  May  17,  18G1.  —  The  Univers  Musical 
publishes  two  items,  side  by  side,  that  show  the  two 
extremes  of  artist  life. 

1.  "  One  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Germa- 
ny, Joseph  Staudigl  has  just  died  in  a  hospital  of 
Vienna,  where  he  has  been  since  1854.  The  con- 
course of  people  at  his  obsequies  was  so  great  that 
the  body  had  to  be  exposed  in  the  court  of  the  hospi- 
tal that  the  crowd  might  be  allowed  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  holy  water. 

"  This  manifestation  of  popular  sympathy  honors 
the  artist  who  has  deserved  it  more  than  it  shows  the 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  administration 
for  art  and  artists." 

2.  "  The  pretensions  of  singers  h.tve  no  more 
bounds.  The  celebrated  cantatrice  Cziflag  lately  de- 
manded from  the  director  of  the  theatre  of  Vienna 
10,000  florins  a  month  for  an  engagement  of  eight 
months,  that  is  to  say,  40,000  florins  more  than  the 
apanage  of  an  archduke." 

The  authors  of  the  five  plans  that  were  rewarded 
at  the  late  concourse  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
opera  house  have  been  invited  by  the  Minister  of 
State  to  present  other  plans.  Tlie  time  allotted  is, 
however,  pronounced  to  be  too  short  as  the  designs 
must  be  handed  in  by  June  15. 

We  have  had  a  concert  at  the  "  Italiens "  this 
week  rich  enough  to  inspire  a  just  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm even  in  this  fault-finding  capital.  It  was 
given  by  the  "Socieie  de  I'nnion  des  Artistes,"  on 
last  Tuesday.  The  orchestra  nnmbered  over  eighty 
members,  the  chorus  sixty.  The  general  director  of 
the  concert  was  M.  Tilmant  director  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Conservatoire.  With  such  artists  as  Roger, 
Cazaux,  Gourdin,  Mile.  Rey,  snccess  ivas  assnred. 

The  programme  presented   the   following,  unpub- 
lished as  well  as  published  music,  it  will  be  seen  : 
Part  I. 

Meeres-Stilleand  GUicklicheFahrt. Mendelssohn 

Benedictus  from  Mass  \n  Re Beethoven 

Allegro  from  Concerto  in  lie  minor.  .J.  S.  Bach 

Ave  Verum  (unpublished) Gounod 

Solo  by  Mile.  Rey. 

Symphonic  in  La  (Andante  and  Finale) 

Beethoven 

Le  Jugement  Dernier Felicien  David 

Part  II. 

Fingal  (Opera  de  Concert),  words  byde  Flobert, 
music  by  E.  Membree — Hoger  as  Fingal,  Ca- 
zaux as  Ullin,  Gourdin  as  Camil  and  Mile. 
Key  as  Comala. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Prince  Poniatowski  has 
produced  a  light  opera  "  Au  Travers  du  Mur," — 
different  in  every  respect  from  his  "Pierre  de  Medi- 
cis." 

At  the  Opera  Comique  "  Saivator  Rosa"  still 
maintains  its  vogue.  This  is  the  season  of  benefits 
and  rather  mixed  representations.  To-night  Mad 
Viardot  has  her  benefit  at  the  Lyrique.  We  are  in 
consequence  to  have  two  acts  of  Gluck's  Alceste — 
one  of  Olello — a  comic  operetta  Le  Buisson  Vert  by 
Gastinel.  Besides  all  this  Mad.  Ristori  is  to  recite 
Lamartine's  Isolement  and  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Li- 
ferno  of  Dante. 

Speaking  of  Ristori  I  am  reminded  that  I  have 
seen  in  several  journals,  not  French,  words  of  blame 
ou  account  of  what  is  styled  "  an  abandonment  of 
the  artist's  native  idiom."      Now  nothing  seems  far- 
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tlier  from  Mad.  Kistori's  thought  than  to  abandon  tho 
Italian  language.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  she 
appeared  again  as  lileJea.  To-night  I  hope  to  hear 
her  read  Dante.  A  countryman  of  her's  Giacometti  13 
preparing  a  new  play  for  her.  The  success  of  her 
French  Beatrix  will  assuredly  not  be  sufficient  to 
cause  her  to  neglect  the  language  in  which  alone  she 
succeeds  fully.  But  she  will  not  stop  at  French  and 
ill  a  letter  has  already  expressed  the  wish  of  ap- 
pearing before  a  Spanish  audience  in  a  national  play 
acting  in  Spanish.  This  may  show  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  a  dangerous  game  and  may  prove 
destructive  of  much  originality.  F.  B. 

London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — £<z  SonnamluJa,  on 
Tuesday,  May  14,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
performances  we  have  witnessed  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  The  success  of  Mile.  Adelina  I'atti — now, 
indeed,  the  principal  topic  in  London  Musical  circles 
— took  everybody  by  surprise,  except  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  rehearsal,  and  who  were  let  into 
the  secret.  The  reports  of  American  journals,  allud- 
ed to  in  our  last,  altliough  apparently  overcharged 
and  extravagant,  must  really  be  received  as  a  close 
approximation  to  the  truth.  The  writers  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  on  Wednesday,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, are  as  high-flown,  uncompromising,  and  en- 
thusiastic in  the  young  artist's  praise  as  their  con- 
temporaries of  the  New  Orleans  and  Philadelphia 
press,  whose  articles  we  have  published.  Mile. 
Patli  is  even  now,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  many 
respects,  a  great  singer.  Her  voice  is  beautiful  in 
quality — a  real  soprano  equal  in  every  part  of  the 
register,  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  tremulous- 
ness,  and  reaching  to  F  in  alt.  with  astonishing  ease. 
It  is,  moreover,  extremely  flexible,  and  is  managed 
with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  The  young  lady,  in- 
deed, is  almost  a  tborouph  mistress  of  volalization, 
and  has  evidently  devoted  her  whole  soul  to  her  pro- 
fession. One  so  young  and  so  accomplished  on  the 
operatic  boards  we  never  heard,  and  no  doubt  the 
higliest  destiny  awaits  her  in  her  future  career.  It 
would  be  ungracious  just  now,  after  a  single  hearing, 
to  endeavor  to  find  out  faults  in  Mile.  Patti's  method 
and  style.  We  shall  prefer  hearing  her  again  before 
pronouncing  an  adverse  or  even  qu.alified  opinion  on 
any  one  point.  It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  declare 
that  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  beyond  measure 
with  her  performance  of  Amina,  which  created  the 
greatest  sensation  we  have  known  at  Covent  Garden 
for  years.  Mile.  Patti's  histrionic — if  not  so  marked 
as  her  vocal — powers,  everywhere  betr.ay  the  true  in- 
stinct of  genius  ;  and  there  are  some  parts  of  her 
acting  in  the  Soniianihula  whicli  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed for  truth,  grace,  and  intensity  of  feeling.  Her 
second  appearance  in  the  Sonnambida  is  announced 
for  Wednesday.  Signer  Tiberini  was  Elvino,  and 
Signor  Tagliafico  Count  Rudolph. 

Don  Giovanni  was  given  for  the  first  time  this 
season  on  Monday — an  extra  night — and  filled  tho 
house  in  every  part,  as  it  has  never  failed  to  do  for 
many  years.  Although  three  of  the  prominent  parts 
were  sustained  by  foreigners,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, by  non-Itabans,  the  performance  recalled  old 
times,  and  was  in  most  respects  worthy  the  best  days 
of  the  opera.  An  ideal  Giovanni  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  now,  and  the  comparison  of  the  last  new 
aspirant  with  Signor  Tamburini  becomes  tiresome 
perforce  of  repitition.  When  we  have  said  that  M. 
Faure  has  neither  the  grace  nor  the  spirit  of  Tambu- 
rini, and  that  his  voice  has  neither  the  richness  nor 
the  flexibility  of  his  renowned  predecessor,  we  have 
merely  stated  what  might  have  been  assumed  in 
advance  by  those  aoquainted  with  his  talent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  the  Don  Giovanni  of  the  French  barytone  is 
superior  to  any  that  has  been  seen  on  the  boards  of 
the  Italian  Opera  since  Tamburini  retired  from  the 
arena  of  public  exbibltation.  M.  Faure  has  more  of 
the  required  nobility  of  presence,  and  enters  more 
thoroughly  into  the  dramatic  exigencies  of  the  char- 
acter, than  nine  out  of  ten  who  have  essayed  it  during 
many  years  past.  He  has,  besides,  completely  mas- 
tered tlie  musical  text,  and  displays  an  equal  degree 
of  fluency  in  the  recitJitlves — which,  being  in  what  is 
called  the  '"  Par/ante  "  style,  are  extremely  trying  to 
a  Frenchm.an — the  airs,  the  duets,  and  the  concerted 
pieces.  His  performance,  indeed,  both  in  a  musical 
and  histrionic  sense,  is  oneof  level  and  well-sustained 
excellence,  correct  to  the  utmost  nicety  of  expression, 
note-perfect,  and  always  prepossessing  from  its  gentle- 
manly case  and  naturalness.  It  was  an  unqualified 
and,  what  Is  more,  a  well-merited  success. 

Mad.    Csillag's   Elvira   is   not  only   the    best  the 


London  stage  can  boast  just  now,  but  the  best  in  our 
remembrance  of  Don  Glomnni.  Critical  justice, 
however,  has  been  .awarded  to  this  ;  to  the  Don 
Ottavio  of  Signor  Tamberlik  ;  to  Signor  Tagliafico 's 
Commendatore ;  and  to  the  Leporello  of  Herr  Formes, 
whose  last  scene  is  a  powerful  conception,  and  upon 
whom — as  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
kept  his  voice  under  control  in  all  the  concerted 
music— well-intended  counsel  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  Of  M.ad.  Pence's  Donna  Anna  and  the 
Zerlina  of  Mad.  Miolan  Carvalho — both  new  to  the 
English  public — we  must  speak  on  another  occasion, 
premising  that  there  is  much  to  call  for  eulogy  In  both 
impersonations.  Signor  Ronconi's  Masetto — one  of 
the  most  racy  and  perfect  embodiments  ever  witnessed 
of  a  subordinate  part— gave  unusual  strength  to  the 
"  caste."  A  character  generally  thought  unworthy 
the  attention  of  a  first-class  artist,  became,  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  tfle  most  important  features  in  the  opera, 
simply  because  the  admirable  Italian  barytone  (whose 
versatility  is  unrivalled)  made  Masetto  what  Mozart 
intended  him,  a  well-defined  and  complete  portrayel, 
and  not  the  proposterous  nonentity  to  which  the  artists 
of  the  Itall.an  stage  have  accustomed  us.  The  strange 
association  of  earn  'Stness  and  weakness,  of  tiie 
anxious  solicitude  and  genuine  desire  of  a  sincere 
lover,  with  the  awkwardness  and  imbecility  of  a  boor, 
worried  almost  beyond  redemption  by  the  Insolent 
invasion  of  bis  rights  at  the  hands  of  a  rich  and 
profligate  nobleman,  was  depicted  to  the  very  life  ; 
and  although  Signor  Ronconi  in  his  long  career  has 
played  many  more  arduous  parts,  he  certainly  never 
distinguished  himself  more  honorably. 


>pnal  'Bditts. 


Hymns  and  Choirs. 

From  a  work  published  at  Andover,  entitled 
Hymns  and  Choirs,  which  contains  many  excellent 
eesthetic  ideas  on  the  important  subjects  of  Hymno- 
logy  and  Congregational  singing, —  we  copy  the 
closing  directions.  They  contain  some  things  inap- 
plicable to  our  service  (Episcopal)  ;  but  in  those 
things  which  do  apply  they  are  excellent.  They 
also  show  that  in  many  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions, our  own  church  ideas  are  being  adopted  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  14th,  and  15th. 

These  changes  are  mainly  due  to  the  learning, 
taste,  and  conservatism  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  who 
has  not  only  imparted  general  instruction,  but  has 
never  failed  to  alter  and  improve  his  own  idea  on  the 
subject  of  Congregational  singing,  upon  good  cause. 
-   1.  The  congregation  should  stand  when  they  sing. 

2.  They  should  rise,  simultaneously  and  promptly, 
when  the  organist,  in  giving  out  the  tune,  has  reach- 
ed the  beginning  of  the  last  line. 

3.  They  should  stand,  in  the  usual  attitude  of 
worship,  facing  the  pulpit. 

4.  If  the  help  of  a  choir  of  singers,  well  disposed 
toward  congregational  singing,  can  be  secured,  they 
may  be  of  great  use  in  leading  the  congregation. 
But  if  the  congregation  are  not  led  by  a  choir,  they 
sliould  be  led  by  a  precentor. 

5.  The  organ  and  choir  precentor  should  be  in 
front  of  the  congregation,  near  the  pulpit,  and  on  the 
same  level  with  the  pews. 

6.  Children  should  be  instructed  in  singing,  at 
home  and  in  the  schools,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  sing  with  the  congregation. 

7.  The  greater  part  of  the  congregation,  male  and 
female,  should  .sing  upon  the  treble  of  the  tunes.  It 
is  indispensable  that  there  be  men's  voices  in  this 
part. 

8.  Let  the  hymns  and  tunes  that  are  n.sed  be  made 
familiar  by  frequent  rehearsals,  both  in  public  and  in 
families. 

9.  Use  any  given  hymn  always  with  the  same 
tune. 

10.  Use  a  book  in  which  the  hymn  and  tunes  are 
upon  one  page. 

11.  Let  the  singing  be  in  steady  uniform  time  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  hymn,  without  any 
noticeable  acceleration  or  slackening  of  the  time. 

12.  Let  there  be  no  forced  pauses  for  the  obser- 
vance of  punctuation,  nor  any  needless  delay  at  the 
end  of  the  lines. 

13.  Let  there  be  no  labored  effort  after  "  expres- 
sion "  by  means  of  frequent  and  sudden  changes 
from  soft  to  loud  and  the  reverse,  or  by  the  swellling 
and  tapering  of  the  voice,  or  by  studied  accentua- 
tion. 

14.  The  connection  of  the  hymn  should  not  be 
broken  by  organ  interludes,  or  needless,  long  pauses. 

IR.  The  singing  of  a  familiar  hymn  will  often  be 
more  spirited  if  the  reading  of  it  from  the  pulpit  is 
omitted. 

16.  Use  tunes  that  are  strictly  congregational  in 
their  structure.  But,  until  these  are  learned,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  nse  such  choir  tunes,  judiciously  se- 
lected, as  are  already  familiar. — Banner  of  the  Cross. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aeoompanimeiit. 


Cavalier's  Serenade. 


W.  Lee  Apthorp.  25 


Words  from  Mrs.  Stowe's  new  novel  "  Agnes  of  For- 
rento."    The  setting  showa  taste  and  musical  ability. 

Jonathan,  what  say  ?     Patriotic  Song.  25 

Turning  on  the  war.  There  is  a  pretty  touch  of 
humor  in  it.  The  mUEic  is  easy  and  intended  to  offer 
as  little  difficulty  as  possible.    The  melody  is  good. 

5'.  Glover.  25 


Ellen  of  the  Lea.     Song. 


One  of  those  cheerful,  pretty,  little  songs,  which, 
next  to  his  sparkling  Duets,  have  made  Glover's  name 
familiar  to  young  singers.  As  a  lesson  it  will  be  found 
both  useful  and  appropriate,  as  the  words  are  free  of 
ought  objectionable. 


Once  more  upon  the  sea. 


F.  Bucldey.  25 


If  a  few  good  singers  find  out  this  ballad,  whose 
prettiness  is  striWng  and  undeniable,  it  cannot  tail  to 
become  popular. 

Give  me  thy  blessing,  dear  mother.  Cherry.  30 

A  boy  going  off  to  sea  is  taking  leave  of  his  mother. 
There  is  a  sort  of  naturalness  about  this  song,  which 
makes  it  quite  touching.  The  title-page  is  hand- 
somely illustrated. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Brlndisi  from  "  Traviata."     Transcribed. 

A.  Baumbach.  35 

A  brilliant  arrangement  of  the  famous  air,  of  medi- 
um  difficulty. 

Fest  March,  for  three  performers  on  one  Piano. 

T.  Bissdl.  35 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  make  pupils  good 
timists  than  to  make  them  take  part  in  four  or  six 
hand  pieces,  the  latter  being  even  preferable  to  the  for- 
mer. For  this  purpose  Gungl's  well  known  and 
strongly  marked  Fest  March,  in  this  clever  arrange- 
ment, makes  a  very  good  piece. 

German    Choral,     "  Mach's   mit   mir,"   for    the 

Organ.  Fischer    25 

This  piece  is  quite  a  curiosity  for  the  student  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
contrapuntal  writing.  The  piece  is  written  in  three 
parts,  of  which  the  treble  sustains  the  melody  of  the 
choral  (Cantus  firmusl  while  the  other  two  perform  a 
canon,  the  second  beginning  it,  and  the  bass  imitating 
a  seventh  lower,  note  for  note,  to  the  end,  being 
always  half  a  bar  behind  the  second. 


Books. 


Camp  Songs. 
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This  is  a  collection  of  all  the  popular  National 
Songs,  with  several  home  favorites,  published  in  a 
very  neat  and  convenient  style.  It  will  serve  to  enliv- 
en the  soldier's  life,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  and  recreation  to  all  into  whose  hands  it 
may  fall. 

Bird's  Vocal  Music  Reader. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  instruction 
books  in  vocal  music,  prepared  by  J.  Bird,  author  of 
the  "Singing  School  Companion,"  and  is  designed  for 
quite  young  pupils,  to  whom  it  will  prove  useful  and 
attractive. 
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Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savini^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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A  Day  in  June. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  clay  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  : 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  bo  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  car  lavs  : 
^A^hetller  we  look,  or  whetlier  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  liglit, 
Ch'mbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  ot  summer  it  receives  ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings  ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest  — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; 
Kow  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green  ; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  aud  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near. 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by  ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back. 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  your  heifer's  lowing — 
And  hark  !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Everything  is  happy  now. 

Everything  is  upward  striving  ; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue  — 

'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living  : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarrcd  heavens  they  leave  no  wake  ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth. 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth. 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 


The  Opera  in  Italy. — An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  revive  the  fortunes  of  opera  at  Naples  and  Milan. 
In  the  latter  city,  a  new  opera  by  Maestro  Pedrotti, 
Gaeira  in  quuttro,  is  to  be  played  during  the  spring. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Charlatanism  in  Music. 
III. 

THE    MUSICAL     FANATIC,    OR    THE    COMPOSER- 
PIANIST. — SKETCHED   BY   BENDA. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  may  be  compared 
to  the  charlatans  in  religion ;  those  saints,  who 
keep  their  eyes  continually  turned  up  to  heaven, 
supposing  themselves  to  be  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  while  their  hearts  are  full  of  hatred 
and  ill-will  towards  their  fellow-mcn.  And  if 
you  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  their 
pious  demonstrations  are  of  no  use  so  lono;  as 
they  daily  violate  that  commandment,  which  bids 
us  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself;  if  you  remind 
them  that  the  doors  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
shall  not  open  for  those  who  have  no  love  or 
charity  ,  or,  still  better  if  you  are  bold  enough 
frankl}'  to  tell  them  that  they  are  just  the  op- 
posite of  what  in  their  immeasurable  self-conceit 
they  pretend  to  be ;  then  these  charlatans  will 
grow  pale  with  astonishment  that  you  dare  to 
smite  them  with  such  language.  But  you  are 
much  mistaken,  if  you  suppose  that  you  have  in 
the  least  shaken  their  confidence  in  their  superior 
worth.  Nay,  if  the  eloquence  of  all  the  world 
united  should  try  to  convince  them  of  their  error 
they  would  not  believe  it.  They  no  saints  ? 
They  pretenders,  charlatans,  quacks,  fanatics? 
Ridiculous,  absurd,  malicious ! 

So  our  hero  may  call  it  absurd,  or  malicious, 
that  we  count  him  among  the  charlatans  in  music. 
He  considers  himself  such  a  model  of  musical  ex- 
cellence, such  a  pattern  of  artistic  purit)'  and  in- 
tegrity !  And,  indeed,  he  is  regarded  so  not 
only  by  himself,  but  by  many  others,  who  are  too 
inexperienced  in  musical  matters  to  know  what 
title  he  has  to  such  lofty  pretensions.  He  loves 
to  style  himself  a  composer  pianist :  but  he  is 
neither  a  composer  nor  a  pianist;  he  is  a  little  of 
both,  although  his  talent  for  composition  exceeds 
in  some  measure  his  qualifications  for  a  performer. 
If,  first,  we  regard  him  as  a  pianist  we  find  that 
his  execution  is  stiff  and  inelegant.  He  may 
know  how  a  piece  should  be  plaj'ed,  but  his  fin- 
gers do  not  obey  him,  and  his  listeners  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  "  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 
He  essentially  lacks  that  confidence,  freedom  and 
boldness,  which  are  among  the  first  manifestations 
of  a  born  player.  Even  his  own  compositions 
sound  harsh  and  clumsy  under  his  fingers,  if  he 
manages  to  go  through  them  without  actual  blun- 
ders, that  are  likely  to  happen  every  moment. 
In  the  works  of  the  older  masters  up  to  Beetho- 
ven he  has  the  freak  of  never  employing  the 
pedal,  however  much  their  effect  might  be  im- 
proved thereby.  He  also  keeps  in  his  study  an 
old  clavichord,  which  he  uses  exclusively  for  the 
works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  presuming  that  the 
the  great  master  himself  never  played  but  on 
such  an  instrument  and  that,  therefore,  the  true 
power  of  his  music  cannot  be  realized  through  a 
pianoforte.  His  culture,  taste,  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, according  to  his  own  estimation,  are  of 


such  a  high  order  that  all  must  be  enchanted, 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him.  Thi< 
illusion  and  the  wish  to  play  before  a  select  audi- 
ence prompt  him  to  fix  the  price  of  admission  ri- 
diculously high  when  he  gives  a  concert,  which 
for  the  sake  of  honor  and  reputation  he  thinks 
necessary  once  or  twice  every  year;  and  when, 
naturally,  his  auditors  appear  in  so  select  a  num- 
ber that  it  is  difficult,  even  with  lantern  in  hand, 
to  find  them  out  among  all  the  empty  seats,  he 
begins  to  complain  of  the  indifference,  bad  taste, 
want  of  appreciation  and  so  forth,  that  charac- 
terize the  community  where  he  resides.  As  he 
has  not  the  means  of  engaging  first-class  perform- 
ers to  assist  him  he  calls  in  for  his  aids  some  of  the 
third-rate  singers  who  abound  in  every  town 
and  are  the  bane  of  the  public.  The  pieces 
which  make  up  his  programme  are  mostly  such 
as  any  advanced  amateur  may  play  for  himself  at 
home.  From  principle  he  never  performs  the 
work  of  a  composer  still  living,  except  himself. 
We  see  then  how  much  cause  he  has  for  his  la- 
mentations respecting  the  indifference  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Now,  sir,  if  you  are  resolved  to  test  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  music-lovers;  if  you  wish  for  a 
select,  but  numerous  audience  ;  or  if  you  desire 
to  know,  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  empty  seats 
at  your  concerts,- — why  don't  you  give  us  pieces, 
which  are  too  difficult  and  too  rare  to  be  accessi- 
ble to  ordinary  players,  and  to  hear  which  every 
true  friend  of  art  would  gladly  pay  a  high  price, 
even  higher  than  it  is  your  pleasure  to  charge  ? 
The  reason  why  ''he  don't"  will  easily  occur  to 
every  one  ;  it  is  because  "  he  can't." 

Regarded  as  a  composer  we  find  his  style  to  be 
dry  and  pedantic,  scrupulously  squared  and 
pruned.  He  strictly  observes  every  rule,  never 
permitting  himself  the  most  harmless  license. 
His  orchestration  is  thin  and  meagre ;  he  is  al- 
ways afraid  of  overdoing  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore, rarely  avails  himself  of  all  means  at  his 
command.  This  he  does  in  part  on  the  authority 
of  Mozart  and  other  masters  of  the  past  who 
likewise  (but  for  better  reasons)  did  not  always 
employ  the  whole  body  of  instruments,  which 
constitute  the  orchestra.  Authority,  tradition, 
conventionalism  —  these  are  among  the  chief 
forces  which  guide  the  fanatic  in  his  creations. 
It  isof  significance,  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  man,  to  know  that  he  never  at- 
tempts to  write  an  opera,  because  he  deems  it 
profane.  He  thinks  it  also  profane  to  compose  a 
dance,  though  he  almost  weeps  with  joy  at  those 
little  Minuets,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 
Symphonies,  Quartets  and  Sonatas  of  Haydn  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  which  in  reality 
are  nothing  but  dances,  many  of  them  as  light, 
or  as  frivolous,  if  you  will,  as  ever  a  waltz  was. 
The  same  principle  he  carries  out  as  a  teacher. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  he  supports  himself  by 
giving  lessons.  His  scholars  are  not  permitted  to 
play  anything  that  bears  the  name  of  Quadrille, 
Waltz,  Polka  or  Galop,  though  he  does  not  scru- 
ple to  give  them  plenty  of  such  as  rejoice  in  the 
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title  of  Fandango,  Sioiliano,  Bolero,  Tarantella 
and  so  forth.  But  we  will  not  subject  him  to  any 
criticism  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher  ;  he  don't 
pretend  to  be  one  ;  he  only — as  he  has  it — gives 
instruction.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  he  considers 
himself  the  sole  person  competent  to  teach  and 
seizes  every  opportunity  of  slandering  all  others 
engaged  in  that  profession. 

We  have  now  viewed  the  fanatic  as  both  a 
player  and  a  composer,  and  my  impartial  headers 
may  judge  for  themselves,  if  it  be  absurd  or  ma- 
licious to  class  him  among  the  charlatans.  But, 
we  have  not  done  with  him  yet ;  he  shall  not  so 
easily  escape  our  fangs  ;  full  justice  shall  be  met- 
ed out  to  him.  We  have  yet  to  consider  more 
particularly  how  far  in  his  life  and  dealings  with 
his  fellow-men  he  realizes  the  object  of  true  art, 
of  which  he  believes  himself  so  superior  an  ex- 
ponent. If  neither  his  playing  nor  his  composi- 
tions gave  promise  of  his  ability  to  represent  the 
beautiful  in  a  beautiful  manner,  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  the  man  should  redeem  the  musician. 
With  such  beings  life  and  art  are  so  closely 
united  that  they  must  be  considered  as  one.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  no  where  are  to  be 
found  instances  of  such  passionate  devotednessto 
the  chosen  vocation  as  in  music  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence no  other  artist  is  so  likely  to  become  a 
fanatic  as  the  musician.  So  we  may  say  of  our 
hero  that  the  man  is  completely  merged  in  the 
artist;  as  is  the  latter  so  is  the  former  ;  nay,  he 
is  no  man  at  all,  he  is  merely  a  musician.  His 
love  for  the  art  knows  no  bounds  ;  he  considers 
it  the  only  occupation  compatible  with  the  digni- 
ty of  man.  Accordingly,  he  looks  upon  all  out- 
siders with  a  kind  of  scornful  pity ;  especially  on 
all  bankers,  brokers,  jobbers,  dealers,  traders, 
farmers  and  other  innocent  people  whose  occu- 
pation is  more  prosaic,  more  substantial  and  ma- 
terial than  his.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  in- 
fer from  this  that  he  regards  those  belonging  to 
his  own  craft  with  a  milder  view.  He  is  rarely 
on  friendly  terms  with  his  fellow  arsists ;  because 
weighed  in  his  balance  they  are  all  too  light,  not 
solid,  not  orthodox,  not  classical  enough.  Neither 
does  his  selfishness  permit  him  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  musical  doings  of  the  community  where 
he  resides,  except  so  far  as  be  can  become  the 
centre  thereof.  Without  him  any  enterprise  is 
likely  to  go  the  wrong  way.  He  disparages 
everv  man  and  every  thing.  For  the  classical 
composers  alone,  for  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart and  the  earlier  Beethoven  his  love  and  ad- 
miration know  no  bounds,  and  he  is  proud  of  it. 
You  just  try  to  engage  him  in  a  conversation 
about  these  composers  and  you  will  hear  in  what 
a  torrent  of  superlatives  he  gives  vent  to  his  en- 
thusiasm. If  you  are  not  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  force  of  his  speech  it  is  because 
his  mouth  is  too  full  and  one  word  chokes  an- 
other. He  will  give  you  by  the  way  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  some  claim  to  be  heard,  since 
none  can  love,  understand  or  appreciate  those 
masters  better  than  himself,  being  a  somewhat 
kindred  genius.  Should  you  be  able  to  silence 
him  for  a  moment  in  order  to  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  their  fol- 
lowers,— your  question  will  immediately  be  an- 
swered by  a  counter-torrent  of  invectives,  which 
will  sweep  these  men  clean  of  the  last  marks  of 
honor  and  respectability  and  leave  them  bold 
adventurers,  pretenders  or  charlatans.  He 
means  to  persecute  them  till  his  last  breath  and 


to  whatever  extent  his  small  influence  may  per- 
mit him.  He  can  never  forgive  them  that  they 
dared  to  shake  the  sacred  ground  of  tradition 
and  authority  and  set  up  a  theory  of  their  own. 
Take  heed  that  he  does  not  suspect  you  to  be 
yourself  among  the  admirers  of  those  musical 
reformers ;  he  would  speedily  turn  upon  you  and 
give  you  what  he  thinks  his  duty  ;  friend,  or  foe, 
it  matters  little  when  his  fanaticism  is  roused.  In 
general  his  tirades  are  harmless,  for,  if  you  per- 
mit him  to  speak  out  all  he  has  to  say,  he  feels 
easy  after  such  an  outburst  and  goes  on  his  way, 
rejoicing  as  before  in  his  own  superiority.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  deluded  critic  becomes 
so  interested  in  him  as  to  advocate  his  cause  pub- 
licly, or  that  he  himself  ascends  the  editorial 
chair, — then  his  narrow,  illiberal  views  and  no- 
tions may  cause  much  damage  to  the  art  and 
artists  of  the  community  in  whice  he  lives.  It 
has  happened  in  cities  whose  size,  situation,  social 
institutions,  and  so  forth,  peculiarly  favored  fan- 
aticism, that  all  enlightened  musicians  have  been 
driven  out,  while  the  fanatic  and  his  crew  kept 
their  black  and  white  colors  victoriously  waving 
amidst  the  vehement  applause  of  the  sour-faced 
inhabitants.  However,  these  cases  are  rare;  he 
seldom  attains  to  such  importance  as  to  become 
the  leader  of  a  party ;  generally  he  is  too  shy, 
too  timid;  he  loves  to  walk  in  silence  and  com- 
mit secretly  whatever  mischief  his  supposed  duties 
prompt  him.  Sometimes  he  professes  a  total  in- 
difference to  everything  beyond  his  own  dear 
self.  It  is  then  that  he  boasts  of  never  reading 
a  newspaper  or  any  other  paper  relating  to  art 
and  science,  those  treating  of  musical  matters 
not  excepted.  The  latter  he  is  afraid  might  con- 
tain something  about  himself,  which,  when  read, 
would  perhaps  tend  to  perplex  him  or  make  him 
falter  in  his  righteous  course.  But  this  is  not  the 
chief  reason  ;  there  is  a  more  substantial  one. 
Who  is  there  that  presumes  to  know  more  about 
music  than  Mr.  Fanaticus  ?  Who  dares  venture 
to  suppose  he  could  teach  Mr.  Arrogance  ?  Now, 
it  is  plain,  if  he  subscribed  to  such  a  paper  he 
might  be  suspected  of  keeping  it  merely  in  order 
to  learn  from  it.     He  knows  what  he  is  about. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expecting  too  much  of 
such  a  narrow-minded,  short-sighted  beingi 
though  he  thrice  blessed  himself  every  morning  on 
opening  his  eyes  that  he  is  an  artist — to  suppose 
he  should  know  that  an  artist  should,  in  his  appear- 
ance manifest  taste  and  expression,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  in  music  he  has  made  the  purpose 
of  his  life.  The  fanatic  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
this  fact.  His  manners  are  blunt,  awkward,  nay, 
boorish ;  his  dress  is  shabby  and  always  antici- 
pates the  coming  fashion  by  ten  years.  He  gives 
as  an  excuse  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius 
to  set  fashion  and  etiquette  at  defiance.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  he  is  not  vain 
and  that  he  does  not  with  much  satisfaction  be- 
hold his  own  profile  ;  that  would  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  his  love  of  self.  When  he  is  to 
appear  before  the  public  at  his  concerts  he  takes 
much  pains  to  ornament  himself  tastefully,  as  he 
imagines  ;  and  even  several  days  in  advance  he 
devotes  some  minutes  every  time  to  practicing  the 
bow  or  obeisance  before  a  glass  ;  yet  when  the  time 
for  exhibition  comes  he  cuts  the  same  sorry  figure 
as  before.  His  body  is  not  an  agile  one.  He  is 
on  the  whole  averse  to  locomotion.  Y'ou  may  be 
sure  to  find  him  ten  years  hence  occupying  the 
same  rooms  in  which  he  now  lives. 


The  home  of  the  musical  fanatic,  I  will  state  in 
conclusion,  is  in  all  countries  where  the  climate 
is  ungenial  and  life  laborious.  Thus,  while  he 
thrives  well  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  in  England,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  &c.,  he  begins  to  dwindle  in  France  and 
farther  south,  as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  disappears 
altogether.  A  certain  degree  of  culture  in  the 
more  serious  kinds  of  music  is  necessary  for  a 
country,  which  may  pretend  to  favor  his  growth. 
Strictly  speaking  he  is  a  product  of  the  very  lau- 
datory movement  to  establish  the  art  in  her  pur- 
est and  highest  forms;  but  a  mishapen  product, 
an  excrescence,  which  in  our  days — alas  ! — is 
multiplying  to  an  alarming  extent. 


W.  A.  Mozart. 

BY  OTTO  JAUN. — (FOUKTH  PART.) 
{From  the  Niederrheinisdie  Musik-Zeitung.) 
II. 
(Continued  from  page  76  ) 

The  Fourth  Part  embraces  the  second  half  of 
the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  of  Mozart's  life 
(1781 — 1791),  the  perio<l  duringwhich  his  genius 
produced  his  greatest  creations,  which  have  ren- 
dered him  immortal.  It  contains  the  sections 
from  12  to  25  of  the  Fourth  Book,  the  first  eleven 
comprising  the  contents  of  the  third  volume  of 
this  work.  Wliile  the  latter  treat  mostly  of 
Mozart's  material  circumstances,  the  historical 
element  is  thrown  more  into  the  background  in 
Book  Four,  since,  except  the  account  of  two  pro- 
fessional journeys — to  Berlin  and  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine — only  the  moving  narrative  of 
Mozart's  death  and  its  immediate  consequences 
belong  to  the  biographical  portion,  properly  so 
called ;  while  the  analysis  of  his  works,  on  the 
contrary,  together  with  the  most  careful  accounts 
of  their  production,  carrying  out,  &c.,  take  up 
most  of  Volume  Four,  which  is  the  thickest  of 
all,  containing  748  pages  of  text,  40  pages  of  ap- 
pendix, a  complete  catalogue  of  names  and  facts, 
16  pages  of  supplementary  notes,  and  a  portrait 
of  Mozart,  after  a  picture  painted  in  Verona  in 
1770,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  mere  comprehensiveness  of  the  list  gives 
us  a  foretaste  of  the  rich  contents  of  the  last 
volume  ;  a  cursory  sketch  will  teach  the  reader 
what  he  has  to  expect,  and  what  he  will  find  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  which,  from  beginning  to 
end,  attracts,  fascinates  and  instructs. 

The  first  three  sections  ('from  12  to  14  inclus- 
ive) show  us  Mozart  as  a  pianoforte  player  and 
composer  of  instrumental  music.  Section  12 
discusses  his  works  for  the  piano,  the  variations, 
rondos,  fantasias,  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  alone, 
and  with  violin  accompaniment,  the  trios,  the 
quartets,  and  the  quintet  (in  E  flat),  as  well  as 
the  concertos.  In  the  calalogue  of  the  latter, 
pp.  51  and  52,  we  find  the  concerto  for  two 
pianos  (printed  in  Offenbach,  by  J.  Andre,  as  Op. 
73,  Edition  faile  d'apres  la  Partition  en  Manus- 
crit")  but  not  with  the  orchestra  (quartet,  two 
oboes,  two  horns,  two  bassoons),  which  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  any  part  of  text. 

In  relation  to  the  concertos,  the  author  brings 
prominently  forward  services  rendered  by  Mozart 
towards  the  combination  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  solo  instrument  into  one  whole,  as  eventually, 
and  in  the  received  form,  creating  something 
new,  and  shows  how  the  orchestra  has  full  sym- 
phonic justice  done  it,  not  merely  in  the  tutti 
movements,  but  as  continually  introduced  into 
the  piano  part,  also  participating  directly  in  it. 
"An  art  of  blending  all  the  various  kinds  of 
sounds  in  the  orchestra,  which  at  once  proves  an 
uncommonly  fine  sense,  supported  by  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  instrumental  effects,  for 
what  is  harmonious."  ''The  happy  nation,"  the 
author  observes  further  on,  "in  the  close  combin- 
ation of  the  various  instrumental  resources  into 
one  whole  is  so  completely  successful,  that  in  this 
particular  Beethoven,  who  made  an  especial 
study  of  Mozart's  pianoforte  concertos,  as  every 
one  who  knows  them  at  all  thoroughly  will  easily 
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perceive,  has  not,  in  any  essential  point,  gone 
further ;  the  hijrher  importance  of  his  firanil 
pianoforte  concertos  has  another  fbundation.  It 
is  true  tliat,  with  Mozart,  tljere  was  sometliinc; 
more  tlian  the  mere  delicately-fostered  sense  for 
the  appropriate  mixtures  of  flie  various  kinds  of 
sound  ;  tlie  invention,  treatment,  and  distrilwtion 
ot  the  motives  were  conditional  on  the  nature  of 
the  means  for  their  manifestation  :  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  sl^etcli  tliat  the  different  resources 
should  be  well  considered,  if  they  were  to  have 
justice  done  them  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  carried  out;  even  in  the  bud,  the  various 
motives  must  have  been  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  free  development  under  various  conditions. 
The  result  is  a  race  between  different  agents,  the 
orchestra  and  the  pianoforte — and  the  principal 
charm  of  those  concertos  rests  upon  the  lively  in- 
terworking  of  the  oposite  elements,  by  means  of 
which  process  the  separate  motives,  as  if  under 
an  ever  changing  light,  are  grouped  into  a  rich 
and  brilliant  picture." 

It  is  very  correctly  remarked  that  ]\Iozart's 
concertos  require,  "  besides  a  clear  and  song-like 
e.xeeution,  especially  of  the  melodies,  which  are 
often  greatly  spun  out,"  "  the  calm,  steady"  hand, 
which  "  causes  the"  roulades  (Passa</en)  "to  flow 
like  oil."  Nearly  all  his  roulades  depend  upon 
the  scale  and  the  broken  chords.  His  aim  was 
not  a  number  of  notes  (he  purposely  rejected 
runs  of  octaves,  sixths  and  thirds),  nor  any  kind 
of  mass-like  effect,  but  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
At  any  rate,  the  clear  unfolding  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  piano,  in  contradistinction  to  the  or- 
chestra, was  the  right  way  to  the  development  of 
technical  skill  on  the  piano." 

"  But  the  principal  importance  of  the  concer- 
tos lies  in  their  musical  purport.  In  their  con- 
ceptions and  treatment,  they  exhibit  great  dash 
and  perfect  freedom  ;  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
onlj-  the  greater  and  more  important  means  which 
called  forth  a  corresponding  degree  of  mental 
activity,  but  that  Mozart  felt  the  more  pleasure 
in  giving  free  scope  to  his  powers,  because  he 
used  to  perform  these  compositions  himself  The 
fact  ot  their  being  concertos,  destined  to  produce 
an  instantaneous  impression  on  the  public,  ex- 
plains, also,  why  he  allowed  himself  more  liberty 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  employment  of 
strongly  exciting  means  of  expression,  and  it  is 
a  very  characteristic  trait,  that  he  endeavors  to 
to  produce  this  effect,  not  by  t:)>/i«rtso-like  effects, 
on  the  piano,  but  by  the  increased  charm  of  mus- 
ical expression." 

Section  13  treats  at  length  of  the  violin  quar- 
tets and  quintets.  The  author  has  already 
spoken,  in  Vol.  III.,  of  Mozart's  relations  to- 
wards Joseph  Haydn,  from  which,  as  a  .sign  ot  the 
highest  respect,  sprang  the  dedication  of  the  fir.st 
si.x  quartets  to  that  master.  The.se  belong  to 
those  compositions  which  Mozart  wrote,  without 
any  immediate  external  cause,  not  to  order,  but 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  Jahn  fir.st  enters  on  the 
essential  elements  of  the  quartet — as  he  does  af- 
terwards of  the  quartet  generally — and  on  the 
peculiarities  of  these  compositions  of  Mozart  for 
chamber-music.  Without  subjecting  them  singly 
to  a  strict  analysis,  he  gives  us,  in  general  touches, 
an  excellent  and  characteristic  account  of  them. 
It  is  only  the  C  major  quartet  and  the  G  minor 
quintet  that  he  discusses  at  any  length.  The 
difference  in  style  between  the  last  four  quartets 
fespecially  of  three  of  them,  written  for  Fred- 
rich  Wilhelm  II.,  King  of  Prussia^  and  of  the 
first  six  is,  also,  charmingly  described. 

Especiall)'  welcome  is  all  that  is  said  concern- 
ing the  quintets.  We  are  delighted  that  Jahn 
stands  up  for  these  magnificent  compositions,  ex- 
plains their  character — which  is  different  from 
the  last  (|uartets,  and  approximates  again  to  the 
style  of  the  first  six — and  describes  their  beau- 
ties. It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Mozart's 
quintets  are  too  much  neglected  in  the  public 
quartet  associations  which  nearly  every  town  of 
note  possesses.  It  is  true  that  the  signal  was 
given  by  a  great  composer  of  the  modern 
school,  who  always  used  to  leave  the  room 
when  one  of  Mozart's  quintets  began.  This 
is  partly  true  even  of  the  quartets,  for  how  many 
lovers   of  music  are   there  at  present  who  have 


heard — not  once,  perhaps,  but  frequently — all  the 
ten  written  by  Mozart  V  We  hope,  too,  that  the 
eulogy  which  .lahn  pronounces,  which  is  but  the 
echo  of  our  own  sentiments,  on  the  grand  trio  on 
E  flat  major,  for  violin,  viol,  and  violoncello,  will 
direct  the  attention  of  associations  for  chamber- 
music  to  the  gem  of  its  kind.  He  justly  calls  it, 
"one  of  the  most  \yonderful  of  Mozart's  works,  a 
srenuine  cabinet  specimen  of  chamber  music." 
(Page  94). 

Well  worthy  our  consideration  is  the  analysis 
of  the  G  minor  quintet,  containing  the  expres- 
sion "of  a  passionately  excited  fi-ame  of  mind,  of 
grief  conscious  only  of  itself,  and  of  a  struggle  of 
the  heart  with  it,  changing,  in  the  finale,  to  the 
opposite  mood  fa  gushing  dithyrambus),  which, 
however,  belongs  to  the  same  nature,  that  is  ren- 
dered with  perfect  fidelity  and  truth."  Here- 
upon we  read,  at  page  103. 

"Involuntarily,  with  such  physiological  devel- 
opment, we  seek  the  man  in  the  artist,  and  who 
can  deny  that  the  most  evident  marks  of  Mozart's 
own  nature  are  impressed  on  the  work  of  Art? 
If  however,  we  tried  to  find  a  definite  induce- 
ment in  his  immediate  circumstances,  for  its  pro- 
duction, we  should  most  certainly  be  led  astray. 
Mozart's  circumstances  were  at  that  time  (1787), 
generally  speaking,  good.  He  had  not  long  re- 
turned, richly  rewarded  with  success  and  money, 
from  Prague  and  in  the  Jacquin  family  enjoyed 
the  society  of  those  who  satisfied  both  his  mind 
and  his  heart.  It  is  true  that,  shortly  afterwards 
(26th  May),  he  lost  his  father,  but  whoever 
carefully  weighs  the  letter  he  wrote  h  iffather  on 
the  4th  of  April,  at  the  thought  of  the  possibility 
ot  death  (III.,  p.  279^ — at  the  same  time  he  was 
engaged  on  the  first  quintet  in  C  major — must 
own  that  the  tone  of  the  G  minor  quartet  could 
not  be  suggested  by  the  thought  of  a  dying 
father.  The  springs  of  artistic  creation  flow  too 
far  below  the  surface  to  be  immediately  called 
forth  by  every  emotion  in  common  lite.  It  is 
true  that  the  artist  can  give  no  more  than  what 
is  in  him,  and  what  he  has  himself  gone  through ; 
but  even  of  the  musician  does  Goethe's  assertion 
hold  good,  that  in  a  work  of  art  there  is  nothing 
which  the  artist  has  not  experienced,  only  not  as 
he  has  experienced  it. 

"A  second  question  now  forces  itself  upon  us  : 
Does  a  piece  of  music  which,  like  this  one,  un- 
rolls before  us  a  true  soul-painting,  follows  the 
course  of  psychological  development  with  the 
strictest  consistency,  and  exhibits  sharply  and 
characteristically  the  tottering  emotion  of  pas- 
sionate sensations  in  the  most  delicate  touches — 
does,  we  repeat,  a  piece  of  music  like  this  ohey 
also  the  formulas  and  Unas  of  musical  construction 
and  technics'?  Without  doubt,  any  one  who 
chooses  to  disregard  entirely  the  psychological 
development  can  show,  by  a  purely  technical  an- 
alysis, how  this  quintet,  which  constrainedly 
obeys  the  conditions  of  musically  beautiful  form, 
by  the  most  uncommon  combination  of  invention 
and  discernment,  reaches  a  high  degree  of  formal 
perfection,  and  whoever  follows  these  indications 
will  become  aware  that  both  the  truth  and 
strength  of  the  psychological  development,  and 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  artistic  form,  con- 
cide,  and  are  one  and  the  savie  in  their  essential 
manifestations." 

Lastly,  in  this  section,  the  author  treats  in  a 
similar  manner  the  composition  for  reed-bands 
( Harmon  ie-Musik)  and  the  seven  symphonies 
which  Mozart  wrote  in  Vienna.  Concerning  the 
improvement  of  the  orchestra  by  Mozart,  con- 
cerning his  contrapuntal  art,  as  a  free  phenom- 
enon of  artistic  beauty  and  concerning  the 
union  of  this  art  with  the  free  emi)loyment  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sound,  the  author  says  much 
that  is  very  excellent  and  characteristic  of  Mo- 
zart's genius.  In  the  fact  that  the  three  grand 
grand  symphonies  in  E  flat  major,  G  minor  and, 
C  major  (with  the  fuguej,  were  written  within 
six  weeks  ffrom  the  end  of  June  to  the  10th  of 
August,  1788J,  and,  though  equally  rich  and 
equally  profound  in  purport,  are  yet  most  differ- 
ent in  their  character,  Jahn  justly  perceives  a 
fresh  proof:  "  that,  amidst  the  most  manifold  im- 
pressions of  life,  the  artist's  soul  is  always  labor- 
ing and  producing,  while,  in  secret,  the  threads 


of  which  the  work  of  art  is  woven  are  continu- 
ally and  mysteriously  converging." 


The  Development  of  the  Musical  Faculties. 

We  must  have  recognized  that  nature  has  giv- 
en musical  capabilities  to  most  individuals;  but 
that  these  powers  and  susceptibilities  exist  in  the 
most  manifold  variety  of  grailatious.  The  germ 
of  these  faculties,  like  that  of  all  our  other  pow- 
ers is  strengthened  and  unfoldeil  by  all  the  ap- 
pearances and  impressions  of  the  outer  world  on 
us,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth  ;  and  when 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructor,  it  has  al- 
ready undergone  a  certaind  egree  of  expansion 
from  the  unconscious  tuition  of  daily  experience. 

The  development  of  the  musical  "faculties,  how 
ever,  as  far  as  regards  the  meaning  of  sounds, 
labors  under  disadvantages,  particularly  in  north- 
ern climates,  from  which  our  other  faculties  are 
comparatively  free.  The  most  pressing  wants 
and  constantly  ui'ging  requirements  of  life,  call 
chiefly  into  action  that  other  spiritual  sense,  the 
eye,  in  combination  with  the  understanding. 
The  child  learns  to  distinguish  earlier  by  the  eye 
than  the  ear;  while  its  umlerstanding  is  almost 
incessantly  employed  in  seizing  the  significance 
of  sounds,  as  indicative  of  the  objects  of  sense 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  rather  than  the  mean- 
ing of  sound  in  any  musical  relationship  ;  a  kind 
of  aflinity,  which  to  the  uneducated  ear  remains, 
perhaps,  through  life  unknown.  The  musical 
element  has  less  occasion  to  be  exhibited  by  us 
more  silent  Germans,  than  among  onr  southern 
and  western  neighbors.  It  is,  nevertheless,  as 
deeply  significant,  well  defined,  and  powerful  in 
our  language,  even  as  in  the  Italian,  which,  in- 
deed, can  claim  superiority  only  in  some  degree 
of  clearness,  and  an  old  prt?judice  in  its  favor. 

Long  continued  neglect  and  suppression,  in- 
deed, of  musical  qualifications,  are  much  to  be 
lamented  :  more  particularly  during  musical  edu- 
cation itself,  when  such  neglect  operates  most 
severely.  Parents  and  teachers  are  more  apt  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  disposition  in  their  pu- 
pils, than  to  seek  in  themselves  the  cause  of  that 
deficiency.  Only  when  the  delays  and  the  mis- 
apprehensions shall  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  and 
overcome,  will  our  convirtion  be  complete,  that 
the  musical  qualifications  given  to  most  men  are 
much  more  considerable  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. 

Of  the  Time  pkevious  to  Learning. 

This  period  requires  domestic  care  and  solici- 
tude, as  a  pi'eparation  for  the  directing  hand  of 
the  master ;  and  here  it  is,  that  the  mother,  as 
monitor  of  the  awakening  senses  of  her  child,  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  budding  susceptibili- 
ties on  salutary  objects,  and  shield  their  tender 
impressivcne.ss  from  violent  and  distracting  sensa- 
tions. Certain  determined  sounds  have  an  incal- 
culable and  lasting  effect  on  the  infant  mind  and 
senses,  when  presented  to  them  without  con- 
straint or  obvious  intention.  The  pure  sound  of 
a  little  bell,  the  combined  sounds  of  two  or  three 
glasses,  pi'oducing,  for  example,  c — g,  and  then 
g — d — b,  the  contrast  of  high  clear  sounds  and 
low  murmurings  are  best  calculated  to  affect  the 
infant  perceptions.  It  can  easily  be  imagined, 
how  at  a  later  period,  listening  to  the  rollln"' 
thunder,  to  the  whispering  and  rustling  of  the 
evening  breeze,  to  the  murmuring  brook,  to  the 
moan  of  the  impending  storm,  to  the  warbling  of 
the  nightingale,  may  penetrate  into,  and  influence 
the  yearnings  and  a.spirations  of  fresh  vouthful 
existence,  wherein  are  imbedded  those  bright 
germs  of  thought,  whose  future  expansion  and 
manifestation  are  exhibited  in  the  high  produc- 
tions of  genius,  at  once  the  slory  and  the  despair 
of  each  succeeding  age  I  Bnt  how  many  circum- 
stances conspire  to  disturb,  counteract,  and  disen 
chant  these  beautiful  and  fructifying  moments  of 
early  youth,  particularly  in  large  cities  !  How 
necess.ary  is  help,  where  nature  cannot  be  left 
alone  !  How  harassing  and  destructive,  while 
the  precious  moments  of  culture  are  so  few,  that 
the  delicate  and  tender  perceptions  should  be 
jarred  by   the  harsh  rolling  of  the  streets,  the 
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deafeninrj  crash  of  brazen  bands,  and  the  rongh 
{rrowl  of  drums;  that  their  fine  orftanizations 
should  be  either  rent  or  palsied  l^v  coarseness  or 
force,  while  yet  scarcely  awake  to  their  legitimate 
functions  !  Let,  therefore,  every  mother  who  has 
a  perception  of  the  charms  of  music,  and  of  its 
civilizing  influence,  weigh  well  the  importance  of 
the  early  education  of  the  senses.  Her  simple 
song,  in  which  perhaps  the  infant  voice  is  blended 
is  the  most  natural,  and  often  the  most  fruitful 
lesson.  A  march  of  the  most  simple  melody,  and 
merely  drum  rhythm,  which  the  boy  and  his 
father  perform  together,  rotind  about  in  their 
apartment,  inspires  more  delight  and  feeling  of 
measure,  than  many  a  half-year's  instruction. 
If  by  great  good  fortune  the  tender  ear  of  child- 
hood should  be  indulged  with  the  delicious  en- 
chantment of  an  opera,  the  few  enraptured  hours 
thus  spent  may  cast  a  broad  and  glowing  beam 
of  sunshine  to  the  latest  days  of  litij.  For  such 
an  initiation  we  could  wish  every  child  to  enjoy 
the  dear  old,  but  ever  fresh  and  young  Zauher- 
flote,  that  child's  fairy  play,  which  Mozart  has 
immortalized  with  the  power  of  prolonging  and 
reproduc-ing  all  our  lives  the  earliest  and  most  in- 
nocent blossoms  of  youthful  delitrht.  In  this 
play,  congenial  childhood  enters  with  the  sweet- 
est self-devotion  mto  the  wondrous  and  incon- 
ceivable passions  of  maturer  age,  and  is  carried 
away  at  last  to  the  perception  of  the  truth,  to 
the  dreaded  dagger ;  but,  with  such  guileless  pu- 
rity, such  forgetfulness  of  self,  that  the  star  flam- 
ing queen  can  scarcely  be  reproached  when  she 
rises  delicately,  and  without  effort,  in  melting 
harmonies,  from  the  midst  of  hersufierings.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  would  withhold  from  the 
young  sensations,  the  old  and  revived  operas  af 
mere  show  and  exaggerated  effect ;  and  more 
especially  those  prosaic  representations  of  ordi- 
nary life,  in  which  the  music  sinks  with  its  sub- 
ject into  mere  triviality  and  nothingness.  In 
like  manner  we  would  spare  our  young  pupils 
the  infliction  of  chamber  or  social  music,  which 
in  general  they  do  not  understand  ;  and  lastly, 
we  recommend  moderation  in  quantity.  The 
first  opera  once, — the  full  organ  in  the  church, 
when  empty, — seldom  warlike  music,  and  still 
more  rarely,  a  concert.  These  are  important 
moments  in  the  j'oung  and  impressible  existence, 
and  must  be  of  extraordinary  oi'currence.  More- 
over, we  would  petition  for  the  liberty  for  all 
children  to  play  freely  after  their  own  fashion,  on 
the  pianoforte  ;  to  invent,  and  search,  and  lose 
themselves  as  they  please,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
injure  the  instrument.  This  ad  libilum  playing 
is  mostly  prohibited,  particularly  if  the  days  of 
instruction  have  begun.  The  child  is  told  to  em- 
ploy itself  more  usefnlly,  in  finger  exercises  or 
written  compositions.  But  how  shall  the  individ- 
ual musical  feelings,  or  the  yet  feeble  inventive 
imaginings,  be  fostered  and  educated  to  self-pow- 
er and  trustfulness,  if  the  only,  and  at  this  age 
indispensable  means  of  cultivation  be  withhehl  ? 
We  are  delighted  to  hear  of  the  infant  Mozart, 
who,  in  the  third  year  of  his  short  life,  sought  to 
arrange  sounds  in  musical  combination  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  we  forbid  the  like  practice  to  our 
own  children,  or  disturb  their  often  burning 
dreams  of  harmony  with  our  short-sighted  and 
self-sufBcient  wordly  prudence. 

We  wish  to  say  another  word  in  these  nursery 
details,  concerning  speech.  It  might  almost  be 
maintained,  that  we,  in  Germany,  have  more  men 
who  write,  than  speak  well;  so  hollow  and  uncer- 
tain, so  feeble  and  oppressively  restrained  does 
our  magnificent,  copious,  and  universally  appro- 
priate language  appear  in  speech,  while  its  per- 
fections have  only  attained  for  it  the  calumnies 
of  undistinguishing  foreigners,  and  the  neglect  of 
our  own  countrymen,  who  have  mistaken^  disfig- 
ured, and  corrupted  it.  How  seldom  do  we  hear 
any  one  among  us  speak  openly  and  freely  from 
the  chest !  How  rare  is  the  pure,  full  sound  of 
the  vowels,  or  the  clear  distinctness  of  the  mani- 
fold characteristic  varieties  of  the  consonants! 
When  do  we  hear  modulation  of  the  voice  in 
speaking?  and  rarer  still,  any  attempt  of  raising 
or  depressing  the  intonation,  without  the  most 
abrupt  helplessness?  Much  of  this  defective 
condition  of  our  speech  is  probably  owing  to  the 


rarity  with  us,  of  public  speaking,  and  other  re- 
stricting circumstances ;  but  we  doubt  not  that 
early  education,  and  want  of  attention  in  after 
life,  are,  at  least,  equally  culpable,  in  not  remov- 
ing these  disadvantages,  whose  baneful  influence 
indeed  does  not  affect  music  alone. — Dr.  Marx. 


Adelina  Patti  in  London. 

Many  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  our  young 
prina  ilonna,  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following  extracts 
from  the  principal  papers  of  London. 

It  is  delightful  to  experience  a  new  sensation — 
more  especially  in  art,  in  which  the  highest  excel- 
lence is  the  greatest  rarity  nowadays.  Good  actors 
and  (rood  singers  are  so  seldom  to  he  found,  and  dis- 
appointments are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  we 
have  long  since  relinquished  our  faith  in  new-comers  on 
the  dramatic  or  operatic  staire,  even  when  the  trumpet 
of  fame  has  been  sounded  loudest  and  longest  in  ad- 
vance The  cry  of  "  Wolf"  has  lost  all  its  power, 
and  we  quietly  determine  to  trust  nothing  hut  our 
own  eyes  and  ears.  Such  were  our  feelings  when  we 
went  to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  on  Tuesday  evening 
to  witness  the  rkhut  of  Mile,  Patti.  We  had  read 
about  the  lady  in  foreign  journals,  and  had  written 
about  her  no  later  than  last  week  ;  hut,  although  all 
we  had  read  was  highly  eulogistic,  and  though  we  pre- 
sented her  in  the  most  favorable  light  to  the  reader — 
as  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  do,  not  having  heard  her 
without  compromising  ourselves,  we  were  hy  no  means 
sanguine  as  to  the  result.  The  general  audience,  of 
course,  who  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  Miss  Ad- 
elina Patti,  was  apathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  excitement  manifested.  The  theatre, 
though  subsequently  full,  at  first,  indeed,  was  badlv 
attended,  and  little  interest  or  curiosity  was  betokened 
for  the  dehifavte.  A  few,  however,  who  learned 
what  had  taken  place  at  rehearsal,  were  anxious  and 
excited,  and  these  were  her  solitary  friends;  and  so 
Mile.  Adelina  Patti  made  her  first  appearance  in 
England  with  little  or  no  hope  or  expectation  from 
any  feeling  previously  created  in  her  favor.  Never 
did  singer  make  her  delynt  in  this  country  with  so  lit- 
tle known  of  her  antecedents,  and  with  so  little  stir 
made  about  Iier  beforehand.  Generally  speaking,  a 
new  candidate  for  lyric  and  dramatic  honors,  as  soon 
as  announced,  becomes  the  topic  in  musical  circles, 
and  affords  matter  for  speculation  in  clubs  and  draw- 
ing-rooms. A  new  "first  lady"  in  the  operatic 
world  is  a  great  fact,  and  subscribers  prepare  their 
opera-glasses  as  astronomers  their  telescopes  on  the 
advent  of  an  unexpected  comet.  Mile.  Patti.  how- 
ever, had  not  figured  in  the  programme  of  the  season 
and  her  name  had  only  appeared  four  days  in  ad- 
vance of  her  ddnit,  and  withonl  a  single  remark  in  the 
advertisements.  Not  only  was  the  yoimg  lady  un- 
heralded hy  puff  of  any  kind,  but  the  usual,  in- 
deed indispensable,  statement  as  to  who  she  was, 
and  where  she  came  from,  was  omitted  altogether. 
Did  the  director,  assured  of  success,  follow  this  un- 
precedented mode  of  securing  a  sensation  ■?  Or  did 
he  fear  for  the  result,  and  so  hold  his  peace  1  We 
think  the  latter  most  probable,  as  the  temptation  to 
disci. >sure  involved  in  the  complete  conviction  of 
having  something  great  to  exhibit  would  he  almost 
too  much  for  managerial  forbearance.  Mile.  Ade- 
lina Patti,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  came  out  with 
out  any  extraordinary  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
director — at  .all  events  until  after  rehearsal,  \vhen  an- 
nouncement was  too  late — and  with  no  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Never  was  surprise  greater,  nor  result  more  tri- 
umphant. Mile.  Patti  was  welcomed  with  the  warmth 
due  to  her  extreme  youth  and  prepossessing  appear- 
ance ;  hut  there  w.as  no  enthusiasm.  The  utmost 
attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  recitative  prece- 
ding Amina's  address  to  her  companions,  and  the 
first  hearing  was  satisfactory.  The  young  artist  for 
a  moment  or  two  betrayed  nervousness  ;  but  she  in- 
stantly shook  of  all  fear,  as  if  conscious  of  her 
strength,  and  executed  a  passage  di  Araimra,  which 
completely  electrified  the  house.  The  audience  was 
indeed  all  ears,  and  Mile.  Patti's  success  may  be 
chronicled  as  a  perfect  climax,  rising  from  the  first 
scene,  and  attaining  its  culminating  point  in  the  fa- 
mous rondo  finale,  "  Ah  !  non  giunge."  AVhat  our 
opinions  of  the  rf^6?/?(Tn?e  are  will  be  found  in  our  no- 
tice of  the  young  lady's  performance  in  its  proper 
place.  Meanwhile,  we  may  assert  emphatically  that 
Italian  Oper.a  has  obtained  an  accession  of  strength 
in  a  certain  line  which  we  did  not  expect  to  witness 
in  our  own  time.  Mile.  Adelina  Patti  is  a  triumph- 
ant refutation  that  art  and  genius  have  deserted  the 
operatic  stage.  H.aving  now  obtained  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Bo=io,  Persiani — we  were  about  to  add 
(and  why  not  ?)  .Jenny  Lind — why  may  we  not  look 
for  another  Pasta,  Malibran,  Catalani,  Rubini,  Tam- 


burini,  Lablache  ?  Why  should  not  the  advent  of 
Mile.  Patti  fill  ns  with  hope  for  the  fortunes  of  Ital- 
ian Opera'  We  m.ay  indulge  imagination  so  far. 
At  all  events  we  have  experienced  a  new  sensation, 
and  that  is  something. — Xfusical  World. 

The  London  Times  speaks  thus  of  our  young  prima 
donna.     We  copy  the  whole  article  : 

A  new  Amina  does  not  usually  excite  much  cari- 
osity among  frequenters  of  the  Opera.  There  have 
been  since  the  days  of  Malifiran  so  many  Aminas, 
and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them  conmionplace. 
Even  the  announcement  of  a  new  singer,  irrespective 
of  Amina,  or  Lucia,  or  Arline,  or  Maritana,  or  any 
other  character,  Italian  or  English  (not  excepting  the 
Traviata  herself) — so  strong  the  re-.iction  against 
preliminary  flourish — is  now-a-days  received  with 
something  like  inililference.  How  many  Pastas,  how 
many  Grisis,  how  many  Jenny  Linds  ("nightin- 
gales," of  coarse),  have  suddenly  come  forth  and  as 
suddenly  vanished,  or  at  best,  remained,  content  to 
occupy  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  rate  position.  The 
musical  public  h.is  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  and 
cynical  incredulity,  the  result  of  many  sanguine 
hopes  rai-^ed,  and  just  as  many  wofully  disappointed. 
At  present,  we  may  venture  to  suggest,  the  most  pru- 
dent way  lo  obtain  an  impartial  and  indulgent  hear- 
ing for  a  new  aspirant  to  lyric  honors,  is  to  say  noth- 
ing in  advance.  Mr.  Gye  has  adopted  tfds  course  of 
action,  or  inaction,  with  regard  to  a  very  young  lady 
who  made  her  first  appearance  last  night  as  the  hero- 
ine of  "  La  Ronnambula,"  and  who,  we  may  add  at 
once,  created  such  a  sensation  as  has  not  been  paral- 
leled for  years.  It  was  simply  advertised,  late  last 
week,  that  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  Mile.  Adelina  Patti 
would  assume  the  part  of  Amina,  in  Bellini's  well- 
known  opera.  Apart  from  those  who  had  visited  the 
United  States,  or  those  in  the  habit  of  perusing  the 
musical  notices  of  American  journals,  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  Mile.  Adelina  Patti ;  and  thus,  although 
the  house  was  brilliantly  attended  (it  being  a  "  sub- 
scription night,")  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever 
of  a  more  thru  ordinary  degree  of  expectation.  As 
that  diverting  necromancer,  Gospadin  Frikell,  used 
to  declare,  there  was  "  no  preparation  ;  "  certainly 
there  was  no  "claque" — no  disposition  to  anticipate 
favor  or  extort  applause.  The  debutante  was  at  first 
calmly,  then  more  warmly,  then  enthusiastically — 
judged  ;  and  she  who,  to  Europe  at  any  rate,  was 
yesterday  without  a  name,  before  to-morrow  will  be  a 
"  town-talk." 

And  now  comes  thedifficidt  part  of  our  task.  "Is 
Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti  " — it  will  naturally  be 
asked — "  a  phenomenon."  Decidedly  yes.  "  Is  -he 
a  perfect  artist?"  Decidedly  no.  How  can  a  girl 
of  scarcely  eighteen  summers  have  reached  perfection 
in  an  art  so  difficult  ?  It  is  simply  impossible.  We 
are  almost  inclined  to  say  that  she  is  something  bet- 
ter than  perfect ;  for  perfection  at  her  age  could  be 
little  else  than  mechanical,  and  might  prohatdy  settle 
down  at  last  into  a  cold  abstraction,  or  mere  com- 
monplace technical  correctness.  No,  Mile.  Patti  has  • 
the  faults  incidental  to  youth  and  inexperience  ;  but 
these  in  no  single  instance  wore  the  semblance  of  be- 
ing ineradicable  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  amhitioi  |to  at- 
tain at  a  jump  what  can  only  be  attained  with  years 
of  Laborious  application.  The  management  of  the 
voice,  the  gradation  of  tone,  the  balance  of  cadence, 
the  rounding  off  of  phrase,  are  all  occasionally  more 
or  less  defective ;  but  to  compensate  for  these  inevi- 
table drawbacks,  there  is  an  abiding  charm  in  every 
vocal  accent,  an  earnestness  in  every  look,  and  '  -n 
telligence  in  every  movement  and  gesture  that  unde- 
niably prcclaim  an  artist  "  native  and  to  the  manner 
horn."  And  let  it  be  understood  that  these  qualities 
of  charm,  of  earnestness,  and  of  intelligence  .are  not 
merely  the  prepossessing  attributes  of  extreme 
youth,  allied  to  personal  comeliness,  but  the  evident 
offspring  of  thought,  of  talent — we  may  almost  add 
of  genius,  but  assuredly  of  natural  endowments,  both 
mental  and  physical,  far  beyond  the  average. 

Mile.  Patti's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  seemed 
to  take  the  audience  by  surprise.  So  young  an 
Amina,  young  enough  in  appearance  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  Elvino  (Signor  Tiherini),  an  Amina,  in 
short,  not  yet  done  growing,  had  never  before  been 
witnessed.  The  recitative,  "  Care  compagne,"  how- 
ever, showed  at  once  that  in  this  particular  case 
youthfulness  and  depth  of  feeling  might  he  found 
both  naturally  and  gracefully  united  ;  while  long  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  air,  "  Come  per  me  sere- 
no,"  with  its  brilliant  cahaletta,  "  Sovra  il  sen  la  man 
mi  posa,"  a  conviction  was  unanimously  entertained 
by  the  audience  that  a  singer  of  genuine  feeling,  rare 
gifts  and  decided  originality  stood  before  teem.  A 
high  soprano  voice,  equal,  fresh  and  telling  in  every 
note  of  the  medium,  the  upper  "E  flat,"  and  even 
"F  "  at  ready  command  ;  admirable  accentuatiou  of 
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tlie  words,  considerable  flexibility,  dashitin;  and  ef- 
fective use  of  "  bravura,"  expression  warm,  ener- 
getic and  varied,  wliile  never  exasperated,  and  last, 
not  least,  an  intonation  scarcely  ever  at  fault — such 
were  tlie  valuable  qualities  that  revealed  themselves 
in  turn  during  the  execntion  of  Amina's  well  known 
apostrophe  to  her  companions  on  tlie  auspicious  day 
that  is  to  unite  her  to  Elvino,  and  which  raised  the 
house  to  positive  enthusiasm.  A  tiling  that  must 
have  astonished  every  one  was  the  thorough  ease  and 
"aplomb"  (an  excellent  term)  withwhicii  so  young 
a  stranger  confronted  so  formidable  an  assembly,  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  that  at  times  are  apt  to  un- 
settle the  oldest  and  most  practised  stage  singers. 
Too  much  self  composure,  it  might  be  urtred,  for 
one  of  Mile.  Patti's  years,  were  it  not  that  the  inge- 
nuous confidence  of  youth,  when  unchecked  by  the 
susceptibility  of  a  nervous  temperament,  often  makes 
it  unapprehensive  of  danger  and  careless  of  results. 
At  any  rate,  Mile.  Adelina  Patti's  first  essay  was  a 
veritable  triumph,  and  her  ultimate  success  thus 
placed  beyond  a  doubt.  When  the  a])plause  at  the 
end  of  "  Come  per  me  sereno  "  had  subsided,  there 
was  a  general  buzz  of  satisfaction.  The  conscious- 
ness of  a  new  sensation  having  been  unexpectedly 
experienced,  seemed  universal  among  the  audience, 
who  in  grateful  recognition  might  have  addressed  the 
new  .songstress  in  the  language  with  which  the  village 
chorus  apostrophize  Aiuina : 

Tivi  felice  I  e  questo 

II  comun  voto,  o  Adelina  ! 

The  history  of  Mile.  Patti's  first  appearance  is 
told  in  the  foregoing.  The  descent  of  the  curtain 
was  the  signal  for  loud  and  long  continued  plaudits. 
For  the  third  time  Mile.  Patti  was  led  forward  by 
Signor  Tibcrini ;  and  then,  in  obedience  to  a  general 
summons,  she  came  on  alone  to  receive  fresh  honors. 
To  conclude,  if  Mile.  Patti  will  rightly  estimate  the 
enthusiasm  caused  by  her  first  appearance  before  the 
most  generous  (ahhough,  perhaps,  the  most  jaded) 
of  oneratic  publics,  and — not  rejrarding  herself  as 
faultless — study  her  art  with  increased  assiduity,  a 
bright  future  is  in  store  for  her.  If,  on  the  other 
hand — but  we  would  rather  not  contemplate  the  op- 
posite contingency. 

There  never  perhaps  was  a  lyric  part  with  musical 
and  histrionic  traditions  .so  firmly  established,  or  so 
obsequiously  followed.  It  is  really  enterprising  in 
such  a  case  to  attempt  anything  novel ;  and  Madlle. 
Patti's  performance  was  more  than  enterprising,  and 
new.  for  it  was  at  the  same  time  sterlingly  good. 
This  praise,  he  it  understood,  applies  specially  to  her 
singing.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  cadences,  variations, 
and  ombellisbmcnts  introduced  by  Mile.  Patti  were 
oriirinal.  The  particular  grace  and  fancy  by  which 
they  were  honorably  distinguished  were  her's  alone  ; 
and  thus  in  a  musical  sense,  the  dfhntante's  Amina 
was  a  creation.  To  say  that  Madlle.  Patti  must 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  were  recognise  too  cold- 
ly the  merits  quite /iocs  rffAV/ne  of  this  cifted  \oiing 
lady.  It  should  rather  be  predicated  of  her  that  she 
will  presently  become  a  very  "bright  particular  star" 
that  all  musical  London  will  do  homasre  to.  Mile. 
Patti's  success  with  the  public  was  immense;  and 
that  rarest  of  all  enjoyments,  a  "new  sensation"  of 
pleasure,  was,  we  are  quite  sure,  drawn  forth  by  her 
fresh  and  delightful  vocalisation. — Post. 

A  new  star — a  star  of  the  very  first  magnitude — 
has  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  on  our 
musical  stargazers.  This  star  is  a  young  girl,  Ade- 
lina Patti — a  n.ame  till  now  unknown  in  this  country 
— who  appeared  last  night  in  the  Sommmhiila ,  and 
achieved  a  triumph  such  as  we  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed during  our  not  very  brief  theatrical  experi- 
ence. ^  ?Icr  powers  of  execution  are  something  as- 
tounding. The  compass  of  her  voice  seems  to  have 
no  limits  ;  she  disports  herself  in  those  recions  of 
the  scale  which  all  other  singers  that  we  have  ever 
heard  can  reach  only  for  a  few  notes  with  a  great  and 
painful  effort.  In  the  invention  of  original  and 
varied  passages  her  imagination  seems  exhaustless, 
and  she  executes  them  with  the  ease  and  certainty  of 
a  Joachim  or  a  Vieuxtcmps  on  his  violin.  Mozart's 
celebrated  airs  of  the  Queen  of  Night,  in  the  Zau- 
berfliile,  seem  intended  to  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the 
powers  of  the  female  voice  ;  but  these  airs,  in  respect 
to  difficulty,  are  mere  cliildren's  play  compared  to 
the  achievements  of  Madlle.  Patti  in  the  air  we  are 
speaking  of,  and  still  more  in  the  famous  "Ah,  non 
giunce,"  the  finale  of  the  opera.  Were  these  thioffs 
merely  feats  of  execntion — tours  de  force  and  nothing 
more,  we  should  not  attach  any  great  value  to  them. 
But,  with  this  young  siuffer,  execution  is  only  the 
means  to  an  end — that  end  being  the  expression  of 
feeling  and  passion.  Of  every  variety  of  expression, 
too,  Madlle.  Patti  is  mistress.  The  few  simple  notes, 
breathed  by  the  speeping  girl  as  she  unconsciously 


suR'ers  the  withered  flowers  to  drop  from  her  hands, 
were  as  liciirt-touching  as  when  they  were  uttered  by 
Lind  herself — more  they  could  not  be.— iVtws. 

The  American  journals  have  asserted  that  Mile. 
Adeline  Patti  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Soiitng 
and  Bosio,  and  have  prophesied  that  her  claim  wonlil 
would  be  acknowledged  directly  she  was  heard  in 
London  or  Paris. 

The  American  writers  were  correct  both  in  their 
assertion  and  their  prophesy.  The  success  of  Mile, 
last  night  was  enormous,  unparalelled,  indeed,  since 
the  first  appearance  of  Jenny  Lind.  Nor  was  suc- 
cess ever  moro  legitimate,  ever  more  free  from  preju- 
dicial anticipations  fi'om  party,  from  c/<ic(]iie,  from 
preparation.  On  Friday  last  the  name  of  Mile. 
Patti  appeared  in  the  advertisements  of  the  day,  un- 
heralded by  puflf  or  special  comment.  No  doubt  hun- 
dreds asked,  "  Who  is  Adelina  Patti?"  and  few 
could  answer  them.  To-morrow  the  name  of  tlie 
yonng  artist  will  be  wafted  abroad  on  the  four  winds 
of  Heaven,  and  her  reputation  will  be  universal. 
Then  the  cry  will  be,  "  A  new  phenomenon  of  song 
has  at  last  appeared,  and  she  is  called  Adelina  Patti." 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  Mile. 
Patti's  qualifications  at  this  hour.  It  will  be  enouL;h 
to  say,  at  present,  that  her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  of 
wonderful  extent  in  the  upper  register,  reaching,  with 
positive  ease,  to  F  altissimo.  It  is  clear,  powerful, 
sonorous,  bright,  and  firm  as  a  rock  ;  not  a  single 
vihralo  being  evidenced  last  night,  even  when  trem- 
ulousness  might  naturally  be  expected.  Moreover, 
her  voice  is  inv.ariahly  correct  in  the  intonation — one 
of  those  fresh  voices,  indeed,  which  cannot  sing  out 
of  tune.  Mile.  Patti's  facility  is  immense.  She 
sings  the  most  diflicult  pas.sages  without  an  effort, 
runs  the  chromatic  scale  with  the  perfcctncss  of  a 
player  on  a  tuned  instrument,  and  has  an  incompar- 
able shake.  She  indul<;ed  in  several  lours  ch  force 
last  night  and  created  a  furore,  and  astonished  be- 
yond measure  the  best  judges  of  singing,  in  the 
house.  If  we  were  inclined  to  be  hyper-critical,  we 
might  assert  that  Mademoiselle  Patti  was  not  invari- 
ably perfect  when  she  attempted  these  astonishing 
flights  of  fancy,  hut  we  cannot  stoop  to  find  a  fault 
in  what  was  really  so  dazzling  and  so  enchanting  on 
the  whole.  We  must  say,  indeed,  that  no  other 
artist  since  Malibran  has  afl^ord  us  the  same  deli"-]it, 
and  filled  ns  with  the  same  astonishment  in  Auiina, 
and  we  believe  that  every  unprejudiced  person  will 
say  the  same  thing.  As  an  actress.  Mile.  Patti  is 
intense  ratbei-  than  demonstrative.  She  is  always 
earnest,  and  her  attitudes  and  motions  are  invariably 
natural,  and  sometimes  irresistibly  beautiful.  There 
is  not  much  display  in  her  actinn-,  but  when  occasion 
calls  it  forth  she  shows  her,self  possessed  of  great 
impulse  and  great  power,  as  exemplified  in  the  bed- 
room scene,  .and  in  the  rondo  fuale.  At  present  we 
shall  say  no  more  than  that  every  auditor  in  the 
theatre  was  enchanted  beyond  measure,  .and  that  the 
younj;  artist  has  already  made  herself  famous. — 
Chronicle. 

At  the  Italian  Opera  the  plaudits  come  from  the 
amphitheatre  (milqo,  the  gallery).  The  fashionable 
style  of  appl.ause  of  Sir  Fopplin  Flutter  in  the  or- 
chestra stalls,  and  Lord  Fitz  Hanaper  in  the  private 
box,  is  10  tap  two  gloved  fingers  gently  upon  a 
gloved  p.alm.  To  the  sinercrs  the  more  generous  and 
inspiring  encouran-ement  of  the  amphitheatre  audi- 
ence is  so  invaluable  that  it  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  lessee  and  artistes,  nay  even  of  De  Boots 
liimscif,  to  let  them  in  without  payment  in  return  for 
the  exertion  they  are  good  enouch  to  undergo  in 
clappinsr  their  hands  violently  toirether,  shouting 
"bravo"  and  "enc/ire."  The  more  t//.s^/n7f/e  audience 
down  stairs,  if  left  wholly  to  themselves,  would,  I 
fear,  paralyse  the  singers,  and  envelope  the  entertain- 
ment as  in  a  wet  blanket.  But  on  Wednesday  nifht 
Mile.  Patti  fairly  broke  the  ice  of  fashionable  cold- 
ness and  reserve.  Gloves  of  the  whitest  kid,  in  pit 
and  orchestra  stalls,  came  together  with  explosions 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  enllery  of  the 
Victoria  or  the  pit  of  the  Surry.  Old  gentlemen 
became  red  in  the  face  with  clappinir  and  shouting. 
A  low  and  involuntary  murmur  of  "bravo"  ran 
round  during  the  passages  justly  held  sacred  against 
interruption.  And  finally,  when  in  "  Ah  non 
ffiunge,"  that  brilliant  and  uncontrollable  burst  of 
joy,  the  debiilanie  enrolled  and  trilled,  and  heaped  up 
intricacies  and  diflSculties  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  how  easily  she  could  surmount  them,  you 
might  have  thought  yourself  in  La  Scala  of  Milan, 
or  the  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  with  their  impressiona- 
ble audiences,  rather  than  among  cold  reserved  Eng- 
lishmen. The  music  of  "  Sonnambula,"  so  seldom 
heard  in  these  days  of  Prophetes  and  Huguenots, 
seemed  like  the  music  of  one's  boyhood,  beautiful  in 
in  its  elegant  sensibility  and  pure  flow  of  melody, 


but  having  no  more  in  cotnmon  with  the  grand  and 
dillicult  orchestral  combinations  of  Meyerbeer  than 
the  barley  sugar  and  currant  wine  of  early  days  with 
the  claret  and  olives  of  the  epicure. — Manchetter  Ex- 
press and   Guardian. 

The  judgement  of  European  connoisseurs  will,  wo 
feel  satisfied,  endorse  the  favorable  opinions  of  her 
Transatlantic  critics.  Her  voice  is  a  hiudi  soprano, 
extensive  in  compass,  and  exquisitively  pure  and 
sweet  in  quality.  Its  perfect  freshness  is  one  of  its 
most  charming  features,  and  her  upper  notes  are  de- 
licionsly  ronnd,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  bird-like 
brilliancy.  Her  remarkable  natural  powers  of  florid 
vocalisation  have  been  cullivated  with  striking  suc- 
cess. Nothing  could  well  surpass  the  graceful  fluen- 
cy, the  delicate  precision,  and  the  faultless  intonation 
which  characterise  her  delivery  of  elaborate  passages, 
which  are  given,  too,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  effort.  Equally  worthy  of  praise  is  the  ten- 
derness and  pathos  with  which  she  gives  more  sub- 
dued phrases — singing  them  in  a  clear,  even,  and 
tlioroughly  natural  style,  vvitli  no  tinge  of  that 
affected  tremulousiiess  which  some  vocalists  have 
recourse  to  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  feeling.  In 
her  case,  an  organ  rich  in  natural  resources  has  lieen 
trained  in  the  best  school,  and  her  eminent  vocal 
abilities  are  allied  to  equally  remarkable  dramatic 
powers.  Viewed  merely  as  an  histrionic  impersona- 
tion, the  character  of  Amina  has  never  been,  within 
our  recollection,  more  admirably  played  than  it  was 
by  Mile.  Patti  last  evening. — Star. 


Uliisiral  Correspnbenct. 

Weimar.  —  We  are  permitted  to  make  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extracts  from  a  letter  by  a  young  lady 
from  this  city  who  is  pursuing  her  musical  studies  at 
Weimar : 

"  I  have  been  to  a  court  concert  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  given  in  the  palace  to  the  guests  of  the  Puke, 
and  in  the  gallery  around  the  hall  were  places  where 
people  could  go  by  paying.  Listz  directed  it,  and  it 
was  a  very  fine  concert.  A  tuU  orchestra,  a  violin, 
piano,  and  flute  solo.  A  young  lady  played  the  piano 
but  I  did  not  like  her.  The  Court  people  were  all  in 
full  dress.  Some  of  the  gentlemen's  dress  coats  were 
coverd  with  orders.  One  old  General  was  completely 
covered,  from  his  neck  down  to  his  waist.  The  or- 
ders were  set  in  precious  stones,  diamonds,  emeralds 
and  rubies,  and  looked  very  brilliant.  The  ladies  were 
all  handsomely  dressed.  I  could  hardly  realize  that 
I  was  not  at  the  theatre,  and  that  all  these  people 
were  not  parading  back  and  forth  through  the  hall 
for  my  amusement,  as  long  as  I  had  paid  to  go  in. 
After  all,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  real 
kings  and  queens  and  those  in  a  pl.ay.  "'Tis  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Last  week 
there  was  an  artist's  festival,  in  honor  of  the  birthday 
of  Franz  Schubert.  It  com,menced  with  a  concert. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  supper  and  at  the  end  a  ball. 
At  the  concert,  Liszt  played.  He  has  not  played  in 
public  before  for  ten  years.  When  he  sat  down  at 
the  piano,  there  was  a  perfect  storm  of  applause, 
which  lasted  five  minutes  or  more.  He  bowed  and 
bowed,  but  tlie  people  would  not  stop  applauding. 
He  plays  wonderfully.  There  is  a  certain  charm 
about  his  playing,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of 
any  one  else.  Other  people  may  play  the  piece  just 
as  pcrfei'tly.  Bendel,  for  example,  plays  just  as  as- 
tonishingly as  Liszt,  but  Liszt  inspires  his  hearers  just 
as  a  fine  orator  does.  You  get  quite  carried  along 
with  him,  and  he  is  complete  master  of  liis  audience. 
When  the  music  is  animated  you  are  exhilarated, 
when  it  is  plaintive  you  feel  like  weeping.  The  mu- 
sic has  comjilete  mastery  over  you,  and  it  is  not  the 
music  either,  bnt  the  playing  of  it,  which  is  so  efTec- 
tive.  It  is  the  result  of  his  genius.  Any  one  else 
might  play  the  piece  and  seemingly  play  just  as  well 
and  it  would  not  have  anything  like  the  same 
effect  on  an  audience.  No  player  ever  affected  me 
so  much.  And  it  is  so  with  every  one  who  hears 
him.  In  Leipzig  and  other  places  there  is  a  great 
prejudice  against  his  compositions,  and  they  are  not 
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brought  out  at  all.  One  of  these  people  was  at  this 
concert,  a  thorough  hater  of  Liszt  and  his  music. 
When  he  had  finished  pla_ving,  this  man  turned  to  a 
friend  with  him,  and  said,  '  I  declare,  that  man  must 
be  a  devil !  When  I  hear  him  play  I  have  no  longer 
a  mind  of  my  own.  I  feci  willing  to  accept  all  his 
musical  eccentricities,  and  am  completely  under  his 
influence  while  I  listen  to  him.'  This  is  the  secret  of 
Listz's  immense  fame  and  great  personal  influence. 
He  almost  magnetizes  people  v,fith  his  playing.  No 
artist  will  ever  again  create  the  enthusiasm  which  he 
has  created,  and  would  still,  if  he  were  to  play  in 
public.  He  devotes  almost  all  his  time  to  composi- 
tion." 

Springfield,  Ms.,  June  6,  ISCl. — At  last  we 
have  had  a  concert  after  a  dearth  lasting  I  can  hardly 
say  how  long.  Mills,  Hinklcy,  and  Taunt  (I  place 
them  according  to  their  degrees  of  excellence)  visited 
us  last  Tuesday  evening  and  drew  a  fine  house.  As 
you  and  most  of  our  readers  liave  heard  these  artists, 
any  extended  criticism  from  me  is  unnecessary  ;  so 
I  will  only  give  you  some  of  the  impressions  thej' 
made  a  Springfield  audience. 

Almost  every  one  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Mills,  who 
did  himself  much  credit,  though  laboring  under 
many  disadvantages  and  perhaps  not  in  the  best 
humor  in  consequence.  He  had  only  a  square  piano 
— a  Steinway,  and  a  poor  one  at  that — which  to  in- 
crease his  troubles,  was  miserably  out  of  tnne.  Still, 
he  showed  himself  a  pianist  of  no  ordinary  abilitv 
and  his  listeners  left  with  a  desire  to  hear  him  again 
under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Some  would 
have  been  better  suited  with  his  selections,  if  he  had 
treated  us  to  something  more  solid  than  fantasies. 
As  it  was,  the  one  by  himself  on  "  Le  Pardon  de 
Ploermel,"  seemed  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
others. 

From  the  glowing  reports  concerning  Miss  Hink- 
ley,  some  of  them  emanating  from  high  sources,  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  really  fine  singing  from 
her,  bnt  I  believe  the  generiil  feeling  of  the  audience 
was  that  of  disappointment ;  and  T  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  for  some  reason  (indifl'crence  perhaps), 
she  failed  to  do  herself  justice.  She  has  certainly  a 
flexible  voice — her  lower  tones  being  by  far  the  best 
— but  it  is  not  "  in  perfect  command"  and  by  no 
means  always  "in  excellent  tune,"  as  was  remarked 
in  one  of  the  dailies.  She  made  some  downright 
failures,  that  at  the  close  of  the  rondo  from  "  Don 
Pasquale"  being  one  of  the  most  apparent.  She  en- 
deavored just  at  the  finale  to  reach  a  note  somewhere 
in  the  upper  regions,  found  she  couldn't  do  it  in  tune, 
and  gave  it  up.  A  like  failure  in  Boston  by  anv 
singer  however  beautiful  and  popular  would  have 
been  hissed.  But  she  was  not  hissed  here  and  be- 
cause we  were  not  rapturous  "  Miss  Hinkley  thinks 
she  was  not  well  received  in  Springfield  !"  Very 
likely  she  would  have  been  more  successful  in 
opera. 

Miss  ninkley's  programme  was  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  different  operas  and  the  usual  number  of 
national  airs.  Of  the  former  the  polacca  from  "I 
Puritani"  was  sung  very  nicely  and  justly  merited 
the  encore  it  received.  We  had  among  the  latter, 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  rendering  of  which 
was  said  by  the  papers  to  be  incomparable,  but  it  was 
open  to  criticism,  especially  in  the  matter  of  enuncia- 
tion. It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  music  when  our 
public  singers  learn  that  a  simple  melody  "  unadorn- 
ed is  adorned  the  most"  and  that  the  stereotyped  em- 
bellishments of  the  Italian  opera  are  in  such  instances 
wholly  misapplied.  Some  old  master  (who  was  it?) 
on  being  told  of  the  remarkable  execution  of  a  young 
singer  inquired,  "can  slie  six  plain  notes  ?" 

On  the  whole,  we  rarely  hear  a  singer  who  varies 
as  much  from  quite  good  to  quite  poor  as  did  Miss 
Hinkley  on  Tuesday  evening.  It  was  evident  more 
than  once  that  she  can  in  time  become  a  good  singer, 
but  at  present  she  attempts  more  than  she  accom- 
plishes. 


A  word  concerning  the  balladist,  Mr.  Taunt  has  a 
pleasant  but  not  remarkable  voice  and  is  praiseworthy 
in  singing  what;  he  can  sing — Irish  ballads.  In  his 
last  song,  however,  he  was  occasionally  the  trifle  of 
half  a  tone  flat— something,  I  need  not  say,  which 
might  have  been  remedied  or  at  least  made  less  ap- 
parent by  the  accompanist,  Mr.  Mills.  R. 

Philadelphia,  June  1. — Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and 
Thomas  gave  the  Last  of  their  series  of  Concerts  to  a 
larger  audience  than  their  most  sanguine  friends 
could  have  expected.  In  spite  of  hard  times,  "war 
and  rumors  of  war,"  the  Foyer  of  the  Academy 
was  uncomfortably  filled,  and  that  too  on  a  sultry 
evening.     I  give  you  the  programme  : 

Part  I. 

Sonata  anpap.cionata  (E  minor,  Op.  57\ Beethoven 

a  Allegro  nsa.ai.  b  Andan  e  con  moto. 

c  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  e  Presto. 

Carl  Wolfsohn. 

P.\KT    II. 

E.  "Le  trille  du  Dibble" Tartini 

Theodore  Thomas. 

2.  Rakoczy  March Liszt 

Carl  Wolfs-ohn. 

3.  Andante  con  moto  (from  D  minor  Quartettl.  .Schubert 

Messrs.  Thoma*,  Kammerer.  Ha.ssler,  Schmitz 

4.  Grand  Duo  concertante  ''Lea  TTntrupnots" 

Wolfsohn  and  Hopkinson 
Carl  Wolfsohn  and  Theodore  Thomas. 
Paet  III. 

Quintett  tl)  major) .Mnzart 

a  Larghetto  e  Allesrro.  b  Adagio.  c  Minuetto. 

'f  Finale.      Allegro. 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Kammerer,  Haasler,  Muller,'Schmitz. 

I  was  unable  to  reach  the  Academy  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Part  II.  Tartini's  strange  "  Trille  du 
Diahle  (as  manipulated  by  Vieuxtemps)  was  played 
with  the  usual  correctness  of  Thomas.  I  can  say 
but  little  else  of  this  performance.  There  is  one 
melancholy  air,  affording  scope  for  the  display  of 
taste  and  feeling,  while  all  the  other  parts  remind  one 
more  of  the  Etudes  of  Kreutzer  than  of  aught  else. 
Divested  of  the  interest  lent  it  by  its  age  and  the 
Tartini  legend,  it  is  truly  an  ungrateful  solo  both  to 
performer  and  listener. 

The  best  features  of  the  soiree  were  undoubtedly, 
the  Andante  from  Schubert's  D  minor  Quartett  and 
the  Mozart  Quartett  in  D  major.  Both  of  these  were 
played  in  a  style  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
There  was  not  a  feature  in  the  performance  of  either 
to  mar  the  pleasure  in.separable  from  good  music 
well  rendered.  The  Andante  by  Schubert  seemed  a 
new  treasure  to  Philadelphia  amateurs.  The  charm- 
ing melodic  figures  and  pleasant  surprises  in  modu' 
lations  of  the  author  are  ever  new.  In  an  earlier 
soiree  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  introduced  his  E  flat  Trio. 
Though  it  is  not  very  clear  to  the  uninitiated,  at  first 
hearing,  it  was  very  favorably  received. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  Thomas'  Quartette  play- 
ing is  infinitely  more  acceptable  than  his  Solo  play- 
ing. His  neatness  of  execution  and  "cold  passion," 
to  me,  seem  more  appropriate  in  those  concerted 
pieces  in  which  the  violin,  though  sustaining  the 
leading  part,  should  not  be  too  prominent. 

If  the  Rakoczy  March,  by  Listz,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  music  of  the  future,  it  were  a  decided  blessing  to 
have  that  future  deferred  as  long  as  possible.  If  it 
were  not  that  Mr.  Wolfsohn  played  it,  I  should  have 
believed  its  execution  physically  impossible.  As  it 
was,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  played 
some  other  morccnn  he  might  have  given  his  audience 
more  music  out  of  one  fourth  the  labor  and  one 
tenth  the  noise. 

In  the  Duo  from  the  Huguenots,  the  strings  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  violin  were  much  aflfected  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room.  In  spite  of  this,  his  double 
stops  were  remarkably  pure  though  the  variation 
went  somewhat  unevenly.  An  inconvenience  to  the 
audience  (and  probably  to  Mr.  Thomas)  was  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  the  piano  part  by  the 
loud  playing  of  Mr.  Wolfsohn. 

I  contemplate  a  trip  to  the  west  and  may  send  you 
musical  notes  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  if  I 
find  anything  worth  noting  there.        Chantekelle. 


WoRCESTEE,  Mass.,  June  11. — Miss  Hinckley 
assisted  by  Mr.  Mills,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Taunt,  bal- 
ladist, gave  a  concert  at  Washburn  Hall,  last  evening 
which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  heard  in  Wor- 
cester. We  went  to  hear  the  performers  rather  than 
the  music,  knowing  that  the  mnsic  was  to  he  mainly 
Italian  and  operatic,  and  so  it  is  with  them  that  we 
have  to  do.  Miss  Hinckley,  whose  unaffected  vivac- 
ity is  really  exhilarating,  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
charmed  all  by  her  correct  and  spirited  singing.  Mr. 
Mills'  piano  plaj'ing  was  enthusiastically  received, 
His  execution  is  wonderfully  correct  and  brilliant, 
and  his  style  has  a  certain  grandeur  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  tested  in  some  really 
great  mnsic.  Mr.  Taunt's  ballads  were  tastefully 
sung. 

A  fine  historical  painting  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Misses  Robinson  and  Gardner's  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts —  Srhwartze's  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  holding  thair 
First  Public  Worship  in  America."  The  picture  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  you  and  many  of  your  readers, 
as  it  has  been  on  exhibition  in  some  of  the  large 
cities.     It  is  a  masterly  production. 

The  following  is  spicy,  and  something  more  than 
an  on  dit.  The  organist  of  a  certain  church  which  is 
not  far  remote  from  this  good  Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, not  long  ago,  being  in  a  commendably 
"  classical  "  mood,  "  played  the  congregation  out  " 
with  a  fine  rendering  of  a  Bach  fugue.  The  perfor- 
mance was  deeply  enjoyed  by  —  two  or  three,  who 
lingered  to  hear,  but  the  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  —  shocled !  Ay,  that's  the  word !  Our 
hero,  coming  from  the  organ  loft,  and  from  his  com- 
munion with  the  great  tone-poet,  was  met  by  the 
singing  committee. 

"  'Tis  but  a  .step.''  &c. 
One  member  wa.s  particularly  indignant  and  gave 
vent  to  his  wrath   in  a  lecture,  thus  winding  up  his 
remarks  :  "  Mind  you.  Sir,  we  won't  have  any  more 
of  your  d infernnl  jigs  !  "  S. 

Jfoigljfs  ImirnitI  of  P^usix. 
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Music  IN  THIS    Number.  ■ 
'  M.artha."    Piano  Solo. 


-Continu.'ition    of   the  Opera  of 


Cheve's  System. 

Many  correspondents  have  asked  for  more  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  system  of  instruction  now  in 
vogue  in  Paris,  of  which  our  correspondent  "  Ama- 
teur" gave  us  some  hints  recently.  In  default 
of  anything  further  from  him,  (from  whom  we 
hope  to  hear),  we  obtain  some  light  from  M. 
ScuDO,  who  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annee 
Musicale,  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  synopsis  of 
the  controversy  between  M.  Cheve',  the  apostle  of 
this  new  principle  of  musical  instruction,  and  certain 
famous  musicians  in  Paris.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy,  he  says,  is  so  well  defined  by  the 
authors  of  the  pamphlet  under  notice,  that  he  repro- 
duces a  part  of  it  verbatim,  from  which  we  quote. 

"  M.  le  docteur  Cheve,"  they  say,  "is  the  author 
of  an  elementarj'  system  of  vocal  music,  which  has 
for  its  basis,  notation  in  figures.  At  various  times, 
committees  that  have  been  consulted  upon  the  value 
of  the  doctrines  of  M.  Cheve,  have  decided  that  they 
saw  no  reason  to  approve  his  system  of  instruction, 
and  official  decisions  have  confirmed  the  opinions  of 
these  committees."  Some  of  the  authors  of  the 
pamphlet,  it  appears,  have  served  upon  the  committee 
of  IS.'jO  which  pronounced  a  similar  verdict.  Chevd, 
they  say,  has  replied  to  these  opinions,  by  various 
publications,  of  which  they  give  the  titles,  in  which 
as  we  are  told,  he  claims  to  have  utterly  crushed  his 
adversaries,  who  say  that  rft  one  professing  any  self- 
respect,  could  reply  to  such  accusations  as  he  makes 
against  them.     Profiting  by  their  silence  under  these 
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circumstances,  they  say  that  Cheve  proclaims  timt 
they  liave  been  "  ovevthrown,  crushed  and  confound- 
ed," so  that  they  feel  compelled  to  discuss  the  claims 
of  his  system  and  tlie  "  principles  of  his  pretended 
discovery  in  the  matter  of  musical  instruction." 

"All  tlio  eflorts  of  tliis  method  tend,"  we  are  in- 
formed, "  to  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  figures 
for  tlie  usual  notation.  In  the  very  first  page  of 
his  book,  M.  Chevd  lays  down  the  principle  that 
"musical  writing  is  bad,  essentially  defective  and  ab- 
surd." He  developes  this  proposition,  exalts  the 
merits  of  figures,  and  adds,  "  we  substitute  instan- 
taneously (mniiiaitananent)  figures  for  tlie  black 
points  which  we  write  instantaneously  upon  the  five 
lines  of  the  musical  staff."  Thus  the  master  makes 
his  disciples  understand  that  lie  is  going  to  teach 
tliem  vislantaiicoiisli/,  what  is  perfect  and  e.\cellent, 
and  put  an  end  to  what  is  bad  and  absurd." 

Cheve,  they  say,  treats  the  notation  that  is  univer- 
sally known  and  practiced,  as  "absurd,  full  of  mon- 
strosities, of  imbecile  complications,  bad  logic  and 
frightful  conjuring." 

This  old  system,  then,  tlie  authors  of  the  pamplilet 
proceed  to  defend,  as  a  system  of  notation  which  for 
800  years  has  proved  to  be  sufificient,and  is  now  equally 
known  and  read  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
which  has  shown  itself  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations  ;  has  been  used  by  all  the  great 
men  of  genius  and  is  alike  accessible  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  all.  The  Orpheonists,  the  Conservatoire, 
Neidermeyer's  school,  even  infant  schools — all  read 
and  all  understand  it.  It  is  the  same  everywhere,  in 
all  countries  and  all  schools.  The}-  ask,  in  conclusion 
whether  "this  universal  adoption,  this  general  and 
voluntary  suhmission  to  rules  which  no  one  has  im- 
posed, and  wliich  every  one  recognises  is  not  a  cer- 
tain, evident,  and  indisputableproof  of  the  excellence 
of  tliis  system  1  " 

They  then  put  into  the  moutliof  Cheve  an  address 
to  his  pupils  which  Scudo  says  contains  his  principal 
ideas,  of  whicli  the  upshot  is,  that  "  We  will  return 
to  the  notation  of  the  first  ages;  only,  instead  of 
saying  with  Pope  Gregory,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
we  will  say  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  as  did  J.  J.  liousseauand 
before  him  Pdre  Souhaitty  and  many  others  before 
them.  I  know  they  did  not  succeed.  I  know  that 
Kousseau  disavowed  his  attempts  after  he  had  studied 
music.  Kousseau,  however,  was  a  blunderer,  I  am 
more  skillful  than  he." 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  proceed  to  say  that  "it 
is  evident  that  M.  Clieve'  could  not  have  actually  used 
this  language.  If  he  had,  he  probably  would  have 
found  few  adherents.  So  he  simply  says,  "  I  am 
the  apostle  of  a  new  idea."  This  is  much  bettor 
as  it  suppresses  discussion,  facts,  and  the  history  of 
the  art.  The  impression  too  is  happy,  mysterious  ; 
and  has  the  odor  of  martyrdom  about  it,  so  that  M. 
Chevd  is  pictured  as  delivered  over  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  committees." 

M  Scudo  concludes  by  saying  that  the  writers  of 
the  pamphlet  (which  is  signed  by  Auber,  Halevy, 
Clapisson,  Ambroise  Thomas  and  others),  do  not 
give  due  credit  to  the  zeal  and  evidently  sincere  con- 
victions of  the  skillful  professor  whose  system  of  in- 
struction they  attack.  "M.  Cheve,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
man  of  talent,  a  generous  soul  who  believes  himself 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  system  of  instruction  better 
than  the  existing  one,  and  who  consecrates  to  the 
propagation  of  his  method  courage  and  faculties  by 
no  means  common.  Refute  his  system,  if  you  be- 
lieve it  dangerous,  but  you  have  no  right  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  master.  Success  cannot  but  be  at- 
tained before  the  public  as  before  the  Academy  by 
mancEuvres  and  false  convictions." 

M.  Scudo  is  willing  to  go  even  further  than  these 
writers  in  their  conclusions  that  these  principles  of 
Cheve'  "  would  chain  up  Art  within  limits  that  have 
long  ago  been  passed,  and  would  leave  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  should  be   tempted  to  adopt   them  no- 


tions entirely  inexact  and  altogether  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  that  is  to  say,  to  reality."  Scudo 
adds,  that  "  even  if  all  France  could  learn  to  read 
music  by  its  means  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  advan- 
tage would  not  compensate  for  the  perturbation  wliich 
this  system,  of  barbarous  simplicity,  would  introduce 
into  the  usual  notation,  which  is  the  only  universal 
language  existing  in  the  world.  * 

M.  Cheve'  replies  to  his  assailants  in  a  similar 
pamphlet,  of  which  Scudo  also  gives  an  impartial 
synopsis  and  to  which  we  may  return  at  some  future 
time.  Another  reply  was  also  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  patrons  of  his  system  ;  among  them  being  the 
Count  de  llorny.  Prince  Poniatowski,  Felicien 
David,  Lefebure-Wely,  Offenbach  and  others,  equally 
well  known  to  fame  as  the  authors  of  the  original 
pamphlet.  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
agree V 


Handel  and  Hatdn  Society.  —  At  the  ad- 
journed annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held 
at  Chickering's  Hall,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  following 
list  of  officers  was  chosen  : 

President,  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham. 

Vice  Presidoiit,  Oren  J.  Faxon. 

Seeretarij,  Loring  B.  Barnes. 

Treasurer,  Matthew  S    Parker. 

Librarian,  George  H.  Chickering. 

Trustee!:,  George  W.  Hunnewell,  Thomas  D.  Mor- 
ris, Theopiiilus  Stover,  Ephraim  Wildes,  George  W. 
Palmer,  James  Rice,  William  Hawes,  H.  Farnam 
Smith. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Col.  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  who  responded 
very  happily  to  the  vote,  pledging  his  influence  on 
all  occasions  for  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  other  retiring 
officers  ;  to  the  lady  associates  ;  and  to  the  Messrs. 
Chickering,  for  the  use  of  their  hall  the  past  season  ; 
after  which,  some  amendments  to  the  by-laws  were 
freely  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Upham  appears  to  give  very 
general  satisfiiction,  not  only  among  the  members, 
but  to  the  friends  of  the  Society:  and  the  known  ability 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  newly  elected 
President,  in  carrying  forward  to  a  successfu  issue, 
any  enterprise  which  he  undertakes,  warrant  tlie  be- 
lief that  a  jirosperous  future  is  in  store  for  the  old 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society;  though  little  can  be  ex- 
pected at  present  from  this,  or  any  other  organization 
for  musical  purposes. 


Bo.STON  Music  Hall  Association.  —  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  4  o'clo'k 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  Treasurer's  Report 
showed  the  total  receipts,  including  uncollected  dues, 
during  the  year,  to  be  $10,105,98  ;  expenditures, 
$7,298,92.  The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  reelec- 
ted, as  follows  :  J.  Baxter  Upham,  E.  D.  Brigham, 
Ebcn  Dale,  George  Derby,  J.  M.  Fcssenden,  H.  W. 
Pickering,  J.  P.  Putnam.  It  was  announced  that 
the  new  organ  now  being  built  for  the  Association  in 
would  be  ready  to  be  shipped  in  a  month,  and  the 
time  of  shipping  it  will  be  left  discretionary  with  the 
Directors. 


New  Publications. 

Cassell's  Tlldstr.ated  Bible.    Parts  .31.  32. 
Cassell's  Illustrated  Natural  Uistoby.    Part  26. 

These  well  illustrated  books  continue  to  appear 
with  regularity.  The  text  of  the  Natural  History  is 
interesting  and  instructive,  the  illustrations  being  re- 
markably correct  and  spirited  in  design,  as  well  as 
admirably  executed. 

L'Annee  MusiCALE,  &c.,    par  P.  Scudo.    Deu.xieme  ann6e. 
Paris,  1861. 

We  have  received  from  F.  Leupoldt,  1,32.3  Chest- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  the  above  entitled  volume  of 
which  an  elaborate  notice  was  recently  given  in 
this  Journal.  It  m.akcs  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  musician,  as  no  one  can  read  the  in- 


telligent  and   candid   criticisms   of    Scudo   without 
pleasure  and  prolit. 


An  American  Company  of  strolling  sirgcrs,  called 
the  Allciihanians,  gave  in  December  last,  in  the 
Island  of  Ilewey,  one  of  Cook's  Archipelago,  a  grand 
concert,  which  was  attended  by  the  King  of  the 
Island,  Makea.  More  tlian  2,000  tickets  were  sold, 
and  tlic  receipts  were  78  pigs,  98  turkeys,  116  fowls, 
10,000  cocoanuts,  .'5,700  pine-apples,  418  bushels 
bananas,  600  pnmpkins,  and  2,700  oranges.  It  re- 
quired a  day  and  a  half  to  embark  all  these  articles. 
The  concert  consisted  of  a  vocal  quatuor,  and  of  sev- 
er morceanx  executed  by  means  of  bells  of  different 
sizi's — from  the  dimensions  of  a  bucket  lo  those  of  a 
thimlde.  The  savages  who  composed  the  auditory 
listened  open-mouthed,  and  remained  motionless 
from  admiration  when  the  march  from  jVonna  was 
performed.  At  the  end  of  the  sitting,  one  of  princi- 
pal personages  present  rose  and  gravely  compliment- 
the  ijerformers  by  saying: — "  We  shall  never  forgot 
you  !" 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  another  Orpheonist 
expedition  to  London  for  another  Orfibeonist  festi- 
val, bnt  it  has  been  put  off,  wisely,  perh.^ps,  seeing 
how  badly  the  first  was  managed.  Instead,  there  U 
to  be  a  festival  of  the  Choral  Societies  of  France,  at 
the  Palais  d'Industrie,  at  the  end  of  September. 


Giving  Gte  a  Lift. — Describing  the  debut  last 
week  of  Mile.  Patti,  whose  performance  seemed  to 
promise  us  a  second  Jenny  Lind,  one  of  the  critics 
made  a  remark  that  slie  "  raised  the  house  en  masse 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement."  On  reading  this,  the 
Wiscount,  who  chanced  to  be  just  then  in  one  of  his 
facetious  moods,  observed  to  his  friend  Bernal, 
"  Raised  the  house,  did  she  1  Why.  really,  she  mast 
be  quite  a  bolster  Patti !  " — Ptmch. 


CsS 


usit  ^honb. 


Paris. 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  after  incessant  groans  of 
parturition,  we  have  been  at  last  presented  with 
David's  Ilereidannm.  It  did  not  take  so  long  to 
disinter  the  buried  city  itself.  On  the  first  night  of 
the  revival  all  the  dilettante  world  was  assembled. 
The  principal  parts  were  filled  l)y  Mad.  Gucymard- 
Laiiters,  M.  Obin,  and  Mad.  Fortunata  de  Franco 
{nee  Tedesco).  The  last  played  the  part  of  Olympia, 
originally  assigned  to  Mad.  Borghi-Maino,  and 
acquitted  herself  with  complete  success.  Mjid.  Gucy- 
mard-Laufers  was  applauded  to  the  echo  in  Lilia,  and 
c:illed  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  second  act. 
Owing  to  this  lady's  indis;iosilion,  the  work  of  Feli- 
cien David  was  not  repeated  again  till  Monday  h>st. 
Oer  Freischiitz  is  to  be  the  next  revival,  and  it  is 
already  in  band. 

The  Italian  Opera  closed  its  dooi-s  for  the  season, 
on  the  1st  of  Ma}',  and  the  troujie  is  now  dispersed 
over  every  land,  as  at  the  fall  of  another  Babel. 
Tenors,  sopranos,  barytones,  basses,  contraltos,  birds 
of  many  a  tuneful  passage,  have  taken  wing  in  all 
directions,  like  frightened  wihl  fowl.  Zucchini  is  to 
Bologna  gone — his  own,  his  native  land — the  realm 
of  sausage  and  of  song ;  Mad.  Penco  and  Signor 
Graziani  have  crossed  the  British  Channel  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece  which  Albion  ever  yields  to 
foreign  adventure.  Signor  IMario  has  quitted  Paris 
for  London,  and  so  has  Mad.  Grisi.  Not  so  Signor 
Badiali,  who  goes  I  know  not  where.  The  theatrical 
sheet,  VEntr'ade.  publishes  the  financial  and  statisti- 
cal reckoning  of  the  past  season,  which  is  summed 
up  .IS  follows  :— The  total  number  of  performances 
was  121,  the  highest  number  hitherto  reached.  Of 
these  Rossini  had  for  his  share  21  ;  Verdi,  for  his,  49  ; 
Bellini  came  off  with  11  ;  Donizetti  with  b  ;  and  5, 
too.  was  Flotow's  share  ;  Mozart's  8,  and  Cimarosa's 
a  like  number.  The  number  of  operas  performed 
was  19.  The  total  receipt  from  the  121  performances 
was  809,81 9fr.  95c.,  giving  an  average  nigbllv  receipt 
of  6,692fr  72e. 

The  Opera  Comique  holds  out,  in  cxjicctancy,  a 
new  work,  the  joint  product  on  of  M.  Ro'^ier  and  M. 
Limnander,  in  which  the  principal  part  will  be  alloted 
to  M.  Montaubry.  M.  Bataille  is  to  make  his  reap- 
pearance in  Ln  Fee  avx  Eases,  an  opera  by  Hale'vy. 
Mad.  Viardot  had  a  benefit  at  the  The'iitre  I^yrique 
last  night,  the  attractions  being  of  the  most  remark- 
able description.  The  fragments,  namely,  of  the 
second,  tliird  and  fourth  acts  of  Alceste,  which  created 
so  great  a  sensation  af  the  last  concert  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire; following  these  the  third  act  of  Olclto,  ^nw% 
bv  Diiprez  and  Mad.  Viardot;  the  first  act  of  l\faria 
Stunrdo,  with  M.id.  Eistori  next  ;  then  a  new  opcru 
comique — first  time — called   Le  Bulsson   Vert,  by  M. 
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Michel  Carre  as  to  words,  and  M.  Gastinel  as  to 
music,  M.  Jules  Petit,  prizeman  forsin<rins  and  ope'ra 
comique  this  year  at 'he  Conservotoire,  playini;  the 
principal  role  ;  tlie  whole  concluding  with  Les Rendez- 
vous liourgeols. 

Beelis. — Mad.  Lagrua  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
"  starriug  "  perfor.iianccs,  which  were  excellently 
attended.  This  lady  is  a  great  favorite  wilh  the 
Berliners,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  pay  them  another 
visit.  Her  engagement  was  a  real  success,  though,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  she  was,  on  oneoccassion,  prevented 
from  appearing  by  sudden  indisposition.  She  was 
announced  to  sing  in  Norma,  but  Mile.  Lucca  took 
her  part  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  acquitted  herself, 
under  the  circumstances,  most  creditably.  She 
possesses  intelligence  and  dramatic  talent,  but  is  over- 
weighted in  the  character  of  the  Drniil-priestess,  for 
which  her  voice  wants  the  requisite  volume  and  power, 
and  her  acting  the  necessary  dignity.  Any  impartial 
individual  would  have  been  at  once  convinced  of  this 
by  her  rendering  of  the  first  recitative,  which  struck 
me  as  singularly  deficient  in  that  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it 
given.  She  sang  the  "  Casta  Diva,"  however,  very 
pleasingly,  and  merited  the  applause  bestowed  on  her. 
Adalgisa  found  an  agreeable  representative  in  Mile. 
Fliess,  who,  although  a  novice,  displays  great  ability, 
and  will  ere  lon<;,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  operatic  stage.  Herr 
Fricke  was  an  excellent  Oroveso. 

"  Business"  is  exceedingly  good  just  now  at  the 
Friedrich  Wilhemstadtisches  Theater,  the  attraction 
being  Mad.  Janner  Krail,  who  is  engaged  for  a  limited 
number  of  nights.  She  has  been  playing  in  Ditters- 
dortf's  burlesque  Opera  of  Die  rothe  Knppe,  which  has 
been  revived  expressly  for  her,  and  in  which  she 
lately  created  a  great  sensation  at  Dresden  and  Bres- 
lau.  She  is  one  of  the  best  bravura  singers  in 
Germany,  while,  for  playful  archness,  there  are  very 
few  actresses  who  can  equal  her. 

Every  one  imagined,  some  weeks  since,  that  the 
regular  concert  season  was  at  an  end,  and  jaded 
musical  critics  fancied  they  had,  for  a  time,  escaped 
from  close  rooms  to  revel  in  nl  fresco  Garten-Concerts, 
at  the  various  semi  rural  coffehoases  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Berlin.  But,  alas!  how  often  are  we  doomed 
to  experience  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  Der 
Mensch  denkt,  Gott  lenkt,"  or,  as  the  French  have  it, 
"  L'homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose."  Winter  seems 
to  have  set  in  again  with  its  accustomed  rieor.  and 
the  hail  and  cold  have  effectually  put  an  end,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  all  outdoor  amusements,  which  spring 
up  here  with  the  daisies  and  flourish  with  the  flowers. 
The  result  is  that  the  covering  have  been  again  removed 
from  the  benches  in  our  concert-rooms,  the  gas  is 
relisrhted,  and  a  new  course  of  indoor  concerts  inaug- 
urated. This  week,  for  instance,  a  concert  was  given 
for  a  charitable  purpose  by  Herr  Radecke.  The 
principal  novelty  was  a  duct-sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  by  Herr  Hud.  Hadecke,  brother  of  the 
concert  giver,  which  was  very  well  played  by  Herr 
Kadecke  and  Dr.  Bruns.  The  concert  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  Schumann's  Pianoforte-Quartet,  Op.  47, 
admirably  executed  by  Herren  Radecke,  Griinwald, 
Kahle  and  Bruns.— Another  very  good  concert  was 
the  fourth  and  last  given  by  the  Frauverein  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gustav-Adolph  Fund,  at  which  a  new 
sonata  in  G  major,  by  Taubert,  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
composer  and  Herr  Stahlknecht  No  less  interesting 
was  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  so-called  "  Horn 
Sonata,"  Op.  17,  by  Herr  Tauliert  and  HerrSchunke. 
Mad.  .Tachmann-Wairner  sang,  among  other  pieces, 
the  beautiful  alto  air  from  Elijah  ;  and  the  Royal 
Domchor  gave  Meyerbeer's  Brantqeleite  In  first-rate 
style.  I  cannot  conclude  this  short  summary  of  our 
doings  in  the  concert  line,  without  mentioning  a 
concert  given  by  Herr  Friedrich  Kiel,  assisted  by 
Herren  Stahlknecht  and  De  Alna,  at  which  four  very 
pleasing  compositions  of  his  own  were  perfomed,  and 
met  with  unanimous  approbation. 

Herr  Richard  Wagner  has  gone  to  Carlsruhe  for 
the  purpose  of  being  presented  at  Court.  It  is 
reported  that  his  opera  of  T//.s/«»  und  hnlde,  dedicated, 
as  you  are  aware,  to  the  Grand-Duchess  Louisa,  is 
shortly  to  be  produced  there  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence. 

London. 

Herr  Dalt-e  Aste,  a  bass  singer  of  great  conti- 
nental repute,  and  pupil  of  the  lamented  Staudigl, 
has  arrived  in  London.  For  some  time  past  the 
foreign  papers  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  his 
merits  as  a  singer  and  the  beauty  of  his  voice.  In 
Paris,  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  lately  in  Holland,  Herr 
Dalle  Aste  has,  it  appears,  created  great  effect  in  Don 
Giovanni,  Fidelia,  Le  Nozzedi  Figaro,  and  Eunjanthe. 


SIgnor  Dalle  Aste,  it  may  be  remembered,  produced 
a  highly  favoradle  impression  in  London  some  years 
since. 

Mr.  Charles  Halle's  Beethoven  Recitals 
at  the  St.  James's  Hall  are  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  musical  season,  as  it 
is  proposed  to  give  in  a  series  of  eight  concerts,  the 
sonatas  of  the  great  master  in  the  order  in  which  they 
Hre  written.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  advanced 
taste  in  such  matters  is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  "  tone-poet,"  who  towers 
above  his  compeers,  and  who  for  originality,  large- 
ness of  conception  and  power  of  expression  stands 
almost  alone.  But  a  very  few  years  since  the  later 
works  of  Beethoven  were  to  the  public  almost  a  dead 
letter,  while  even  by  the  majority  of  professors  they 
were  but  imperfectly  appreciated.  True,  his  sympho- 
nies were  periodically  heard  at  the  Philharmonic  or 
other  high-priced  concerts,  but  the  quartets,  sonatas 
and  chamber  compositions  in  which  he  was  so  prolific, 
were  all  but  virtually  ignored.  To  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  state  of  things,  we  need  go  no  farther 
back  than  18,59,  when  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
first  began  the  mission  of  introducing  to  the  "  musi- 
cal masses,"  works  all  more  or  less  new  to  this 
generation.  We  have  so  frequently  dwelt  upon  the 
merits  of  these  entertainments,  that  we  need  say  no 
more  here  than  to  express  our  opinion  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  preparing  the  way  and  educating 
the  taste  for  the  reception  of  the  recitals  in  question, 
and  bad  this  experiment  lieen  attempted  some  half 
dozen  years  since,  we  believe  it  would  have  then  been 
as  complete  a  failure  as  it  appears  now  likely  to  be 
an  entire  success.  The  presentation  of  these  sonatas 
in  regular  succession,  appears  to  us  in  the  same  light 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  at  the  Manchester 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1857,  the  chronological 
order  being  strictly  observed,  and  the  spectator  there- 
by enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  art  in  infinitely 
less  time,  and  with  much  greater  certainty  than  by 
devoting  years  to  travel  and  viewing  scattered 
examples  at  diflferent  times  and  places.  Thus  in  the 
four  sonatas  which  were  given  on  Friday  the  17th, 
Op.  2,  F  mtnor  No.  1,  A  major  No.  2.  C  major  No. 
3,  and  E  flat  Op.  7,  we  have  ihe  influence  of  Mozart 
exhibited  over  the  mind  of  the  composer,  alihough 
there  is  still  more  than  ample  evidence  of  the  perfect 
independence  and  self-reliance  which  hereafter  mani- 
fests itself  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  in  what  are 
known  as  the  second  and  third  periods  of  his  career. 
It  requires  a  pianist  of  no  ordinary  calibre  to  attack 
the  difficulties  involved  in  some  of  the  best  known 
sonatas,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  a  book  is  no  small 
tax  upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the 
player,  but  when  executed  from  memory  alone,  the 
undertaking  almost  approaches  the  line  of  hazardous, 
and  it  says  no  litt.e  for  Mr.  Charles  H.alle's  qualifica- 
tions, that  all  the  foursonatas  in  question  were  given 
without  the  music.  If  he  follows  the  example  in  the 
remaining  concerts,  as  an  effort  of  mnemonics  alone, 
ii  will  be  something  marvellous.  Two  songs, 
Dussek's  "Name  the  glad  day,  dear,"  and  Macfar- 
ren's  "Ah,  why  do  we  love  V  both  sung  with  the  un- 
affected simplicity  of  manner  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  that  rapidly  rismg  artist.  Miss  Banks,  agreeably 
relieved  both  pianist  and  audience. — Mr.  Harold 
Thomas  was  the  accompanyist. 

Antwerp. — Nicolai's  opera,  Der  Tempter,  transla- 
ted by  Dangias,  has  been  successfully  produced. 
Nicolai  composed  this  work,  under  the  title  of  11 
Templario,  in  Rome,  before  he  composed  the  Die  lus- 
iit/en  Weiher  von  Windsor.  It  is  quite  Italian  in  style, 
and  full  of  pleasing  melodies. 

A  Second  Paganini. — A  Leipsic  correspondent, 
writing  to  the  Athenteum,  speaks  in  very  high  praise 
of  a  M.  Lotto,  a  very  young,  but  very  fine,  violinist, 
of  the  French  school.  The  universal  verdict  is,  that 
since  Paganini  no  such  "  wonderful"  player  has  been 
heard.  We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  a  selec- 
tion of  forty  of  iSebastian  Bach's  songs,  ten  for  each 
voice,  taken  from  his  various  oratorios,  cantatas, 
motets,  &c.,  has  been  published  by  Whistling,  of 
Leipsic.  The  selection  has  been  arranged  by  Robt. 
Franz,  who  has  arranged  the  accompaniments  for  the 
piano.  M.  Lotto  is  a  pupil  of  M.  Massart,  one  of 
the  most  respected  professors  in  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. 

A  Barberous  Compliment. — A  popular  hair- 
dresser, who  is  also  a  fanatico  per  la  miisica,  and  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  composer  of  //  Trovatore,  has 
just  invented  a  new  pommade,  which,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  the  great  musical  maestro,  he  has  styled 
"  Verdi  grease."  We  have  little  dou  t  but  that,  like 
the  hundreds  of  popular  airs  of  Signor  Verdi,  this 
brilliant  emanation  of  genius,  a  la  perruqne,  will  soon 
be  in  everybody's  head. — Liverpool  Porcupine.: 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Father  Molloy.  25 

Those  who  visited  tlie  charming  Parlor  Operas, 
performed  by  Mr.  and  5Irs.  Drayton,  will  recollect, 
among  other  Songs,  in  which  Mr.  Drayton^s  fine  voice 
and  talent  for  the  Comic  shone  x^rominently,  thia 
history  of  the  Irishman's  confession  to  Father  iilolloy. 
The  song  is  capable  of  producing  great  efifect,  and  is 
now  publL?hed  for  the  first  time. 

Resignation.     Sacred  Song.  Miss  Lindsay.  30 

This  Song  has  qnickly  found  its  way  into  every 
musical  family  in  England.  It  is  highly  prized  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  Sabbath  Music. 

Weep  not  fond  heart.  F.  W.  Kvcken.  25 

A  new  gem  from  the  German.  Kucken  is  the  most 
popular  modern  German  Song  writer.  His  Songs  are 
translated  iato  all  the  principal  languages.  Ills  Melo- 
dies sound  in  the  School  and  in  the  Parlor,  on  the 
street  and  in  Concerts.  This  Song  is  in  his  best  style, 
and  ranks  with  "  Good  night,  farewell "  in  point  of 
compass  aod  dithculty. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Union  Quadrille.  J.  S.  Knight.  35 

Fine  spirited  music,  with  no  lack  of  striking  melo- 
dies. The  Quadrille  calls  to  mind  some  of  Strausa' 
strains,  whose  compositions  every  dancer  delights  in. 
It  is,  of  course,  capital  for  dancing.  Figures  are 
added. 

God  save  the  Queen.     Varied.  A.  Baumhach.  30 

An  excellent  arrangement  of  medium  diiliculty. 

Band   Music. 

Ditson's  Select  Brass  Band  Music  ;  (on 
Cards).  For  14  Instruments,  but  can  be  used 
for  a  less  number  if  desirable,  namely,  2  E  flat 
Cornets  ;  3  B  flat  Cornets  ;  2  E  flat  Altos  ;  2 
B  flat  Baritones  ;  1  B  flat  Bass  Tuba,  or  Oph- 
ecleide ;  1  E  flat  or  F  Bass  Tuba  ;  Bass  Drum  ; 
Cymballs,  and  Side  Drum.  Parties  in  want 
of  a  good  selection  of  Music  for  Bands,  will 
find  this  unexceptionable.     It  comprises  : 

I.  Prima  Donna  Waltz.  Jullien.  2  Katy  Darling  j 
Lilly  Dale.  3.  I  would  that  my  love,  Mendelssohn. 
4  Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ;  Thou  art  gone  from 
my  gaze.  5.  When  the  swallows  homeward  Sy.  6. 
Gentle  Nettie  Moore ;  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer.  7.  Syra- 
cuse Polka.  8.  Anvil  Chorus.  9.  Serenade,  by  Schu- 
bert. 10.  Coquette  Polka.  11.  Gipsy  Polka.  12. 
National  Schottische.  13.  Sontog  Polka.  14.  Fest 
March.  15.  Wait  for  the  wagon  ;  Jordan  Quickstep. 
16.  Wedding  March.  17.  Elfin  Waltz,  Labitzky.  18. 
Evening  Star  Waltz,  Lanner.  19.  Shells  of  Ocean, 
and  Silver  Lake  Waltz.  20.  'Tis  the  last  rose  of  Sum- 
mer ;  Home,  sweet  Home.  21.  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldiva- 
lioch  ;  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground;  Annie  Lau- 
rie. 22  Washington's  March  ;  Our  Flag  is  there. 
23.  Hail  Columbia  ;  Star  Spangled  Banner.  24.  God 
save  the  king;  Yankee  Doodle.  25.  Silvery  Shower. 
26,  Prison  Song.  27.  Love-not  Quickstep.  28.  Ever 
of  thee.  29.  Medley — Dearest  Spot  and  Darling  Nelly 
Gray.  30.  Departed  Days,  Serenade.  31.  0,  Summer 
Night,  Don  Pasquale.  32.  Marseilles  Hymn.  33.  La 
Norma  March.  34.  Wrecker's  Daughter  Quickstep. 
35.  Wood-up  Quickstep.  36.  Duke  of  Reichstadt's 
Waltz.  37  Serious  Family  Polka.  38  Sultan's  Polka. 
39.  Dead  Marjh  in  "Saul,"  Handel.  40.  Eclipse  Pol- 
ka. 41.  On  to  the  Field.  42.  Dixie's  Land.  —  Each 
Bet  is  printed  on  stout  cards  and  neatly  enclosed  in  an 
envelope.  Price  per  set,  S1,00 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  siivin^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Lotos-Land. 

Oh,  land  helovcd  '  oli,  I.ind  unknown  ! 
By  what  blue  Rhine  or  rapid  Rhone, 
Or  any  river  man  hath  known, 

Sliall  I  arrive  at  thee  '> 
Or  by  wliat  mighty  trackless  seas, 
Where  the  unwearied  northern  breeze 
From  dumb  and  frozen  cavern  flees 

Triumphant,  to  be  free. 

Or  by  what  desert,  red  and  vast, 
Breaking  the  fevered  tropic  blast. 
Shall  my  too  lingering  steps  at  last 

Attain  to  thy  sweet  shore  ■* 
Oh,  plains  serene !  oli,  rivers  rolled 
Like  babbling  dreams  o'er  sands  of  gold  ! 
Fair  birds  that  do  your  pinions  fold, 

And  singing,  cease  to  soar  I 

Skies,  where  such  slumbrous  mists  are  shed  ! 
The  heart  forgets  it  ever  bled. 
And  sleep  lies  on  the  lonely  head, 

Forgetting  and  forgot. 
There  nothing  has  been,  or  shall  be, 
But  all  things  are,  eternally. 
The  tired  soul  may  not  think  nor  see, 

Such  quiet  rules  the  spot ; 

For  there  is  neither  hope  nor  fear. 
No  hated  thing,  nor  nothing  de.ir, 
Nor  any  troubled  atmosphere. 

Nor  any  thing  but  rest. 
Such  utter  sleep,  such  thoughtlessness. 
As  might  a  mortal  life  redress 
And  set  aside  its  deadly  stress. 

From  even  a  woman's  breast. 

Oh,  land,  dear  land  !  sweet-visioned  shore. 
That  no  man's  footsteps  may  explore. 
Nor  any  but  a  fool  deplore, 

Yet  would  I  slept  in  thee ! 
The  jester  tires  of  cap  and  bells, 
The  disenchanted  laughs  at  spells. 
The  past  all  future  lies  foretells. 

Dear  land,  come  true  to  me  ! 
Hartford.  Rose  Terry. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Through  the  Country  of  the  White  HiUs- 

We  went  away  from  town  to  escape  for  a  while 
the  bustle,  the  restlessness,  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind 
and  body.  Regularity,  the  first  requisite  of  a  "  re- 
spectable" man  in  any  vocation,  cuts  deep  ruts  into 
ones  road  of  mental  progress.  There  is  no  better 
mender  of  such  roads  than  Nature,  the  kindly  mother 
of  all.  A  few  days  with  her  at  her  own  house  and 
all  those  ruts,  be  they  ever  so  deep  cut  and  irregular, 
are  filled  up  ;  the  road  is  smooth  .igain,  aud  thought 
no  longer  halting,  flashes  forth,  swift  and  far  away, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  And  if  you  go  in 
"The  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flowers  are  fresh  and  gay," 

they  are  filled  up  with  pleasant  things  such  as  it  is  hard 
to  tell  of,  though  we  all  know  them.  There  are  the 
little  shining  blades  of  grass,  the  buttercups,  the 
stately  trees  with  their  young,  fresh  leaves,  and  un- 
derneath them,  if  you  go  where  we  went,  the  fragrant 
Mayflower  with  its  blossoms  almost  white  as  snow. 
And  then  there  are  the  mossy  rocks  and  running 
over  them  merrily  the  limpid  brooks,  and  fur- 
ther on  the  ponds.    And  over  all  the  expanse  of  the 


heavens  and  the  eternal  sun,  lighting  them  up  all,  the 
blades  of  grass   and   the   buttercups,  the   trees,  the 
rocks  and  the  brooks,  and  diving  deep  down  into  the 
ponds  and  scooping  them  out  into  just  such  an  azure 
vault  as  spreads  above  them.     Yea,  even  to  the  may- 
flowers  in   the   solemn  darkness  of   the  holy  forest 
steal  the   sunbeams,  running  over    from    the   gay, 
young  leaves  when  they  have  drunk  enough  of  the 
golden  light,  and  here  and  there  one  will  find  a  nar- 
row space  to  creep   through  aslant,  where  there  are 
no  leaves,  and  kiss  a  tuft  of  moss  awake  that  had 
lain   slumbering  there  all  through   the   winter  under 
its   coverlet  of  snow.     Now   such  a  kind    mother  is 
Nature,  that   everywhere  she   has  strewn  about  these 
remedies  for  a  mind  aftlicted  with  the  effects  of  busi- 
ness-routine  and   regularity.     You  may  try  to  drive 
her  out  with  a  pitchfork — yet  will  she  return,  as  old 
Horace  said  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  was  an  old  trick 
of  her's  then.     Try  it;  even  in  our  cities,  where  we 
shut  her  out  by  flag-stones  from  the  streets.     Leave 
off  the   daily  routine   of    stepping    over    particular 
paving-stones  and  see  how,  quickly,  back  comes  a 
little  blade  of  grass  to  take  the  place  again,   that  its 
ancestors  held  long  ago,  "  ante  urbem  conditam,"  as 
the  RoniauB  used  to  say,  or  in  a  free  translation  :  be- 
fore the  pilgrim  fathers  landed  in  the  Mayflower.  Yes 
Nature  is  everywhere,  comely  everywhere  and  kind 
withal,  and  she  gives  you  without  stint  whatever  she 
has.     But  then,  there  are  places  where  she  used  to 
play  in  days  of  old,  in  those   hoary  times,  when  she 
herself  was   yet  young  and  did  not  count  so  many 
years  (we  do  not  care  to  repeat  them  after  the  learned 
ones,  who  have  counted  them, — at  least  they  think 
so.)     In   such   places  she  allowed  all  her  glorious 
playthings   to  remain'  lying   about,  just   as  she  left 
them.       And    fondly    she     comes    back    to     them 
every  spring   and   lingers   a   little   while  by   them, 
just  to  deck  them  with  the   freshness    and  glory  of 
youth   once   more.     There  you  see   her  mountains, 
here  one  and  there  another  over  it,  just  as  she  tumbled 
them  out  of  her  lap,  when  she  was  done  playing  with 
them.     There   you  see   the   maiden-like   birch   with 
hanging  locks  and  the  melancholy  fir  just  as  she  had 
planted  them  long,  long   ago.     And    there  the  very 
brooks  that  she  made  the  clouds  yield  forth  to  clotha 
her  mountains  in  her  livery  of  green,  are   trickling 
down  through    the  moss    and  then,  gathering  head- 
way and  strength  they  come  tumbling  with  thunder- 
ing noises  over   the  bare   sides  of   the  mountains  in 
mighty  falls   and  rush  forth  in  broad   rivers.     And 
there  the  voices  of  the  woods  sing  over  the  old  strains 
of  whispered  solitary  longing,  or  of   glorious,  fresh 
life,  or  of  wild  and   passionate  storm,  as  in  times  of 
yore.     And  all   seems   good  and   pleas.ant,  and  all 
around  you  is  health  and  strength  ;  and    you  forget 
your  regularity  and  routine  and  are  a  child  again  of 
your  good  mother  Nature.     But  the  best  of  all   her 
gifts  is  this,  that  the  images  of  these  things,  glorious 
and  sublime,  do  not   leave  you,  but  go  with  you,  if 
you  really  love  her,  and  help  you  for  awhile  to  bear 
up  and  keep  your  mind  fresh  under  the  monotony  of 
regularity,  which  you  have  to  undergo  again,  when 
you  come  home. 

And  so  we  went  to  one  of  the  finest  of  Nature's 
playgrounds,  the  White  Hills.  We  carried  some 
music  with  us  (and  this,  O  kind  and  gentle  reader,  is 
my  excuse  for  sending  these  lines  to  our  old  friend, 
Dwight's  Journal,  and  the  sole  cause  of  your  read- 
ing them, — unless  you  have  turned  over  to  the  next 
article  ere  you  got  thus  far) — one  of  us  in  his  fingers,  I 


both  of  us  in  our  heads.  And  yet  we  hardly  need 
have  had  any  ;  there  was  so  much  mu,sic  in  the  rip- 
pling, murmuring  brooks,  in  the  w.aving  sighing  firs, 
in  the  sweeping  gusts  of  wind  and  even  in  the  twit- 
tering of  the  young  birds.  Still  there  was  scarcely 
a  way  to  leave  it  behind,  we  had  both  got  so  used  to 
it.     And  we  were  glad  too,  that  we  had  it. 

There  is  a  magnificent  mirror  stretched  out  and 
firmly  set  in  the  ground  with  a  frame  of  gorgeous 
green  mountains,  which  the  red  man  used  to  call 
Winnipisseogee.  And  where  the  streaming,  shrieking 
iron  horse  leaves  you,  there  is  an  inn  at  a  place  call- 
ed Alton  Bay,  which  you  doubtless  know.  But 
should  you  not,  you  could  not  do  any  better  than  go 
there  this  summer.  Delightful  rides  both  on  the 
lake  and  around  the  hills  with  views  of  the  inden- 
tated  lakeshore,  beautiful  beyond  description ;  the 
house  itself  almost  surrounded  by  woods — there  you 
are  with  Nature  at  her  own  home.  And  besides  an 
attentive  and  kind  host  there  will  be  more  attraction 
if  you  are  musically  inclined — a  piano,  as  we  were 
assured.  We  ourselves  had  to  miss  that  luxury,  it 
being  so  early  in  'the  season.  And  so  my  friend  of 
the  nimble  fingers  with  his  head  and  heart  full  of 
music  and  mirth  and  kindness  had  to  curb  their  im- 
petuous delight  at  their  finding  themselves  on  keys 
again,  to  slow  measures,  as  there  was  nothing  but — 
a  melodeon.  Do  not  be  frightened,  gentle  reader,  at 
the  idea.  Melodeons  are  instruments,  poor  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  my  friend  of  the  nimble  fingers 
(now  it  is  quite  tedious  to  write  those  last  six  words 
so  often  and  a  roundabout  arrangement,  at  best ;  so  we 

will  call  him  L d  in  future,  which  — entre  nous — 

is  his  real  name  all  but  the  missing  letters ;  the 
writer  being  sufficiently  modest  not  to  intrude  his 
own  critical   I  on  the  reader,  will   be  designated  by 

his  signature  *t).  To  go  on  then,  L d  knew  how 

to  call  forth  from  the  trembling  reeds  delights  never- 
theless, and  slow  grand  chorals  and  canons  and  fu- 
gati  interwoven  with  many  hued  harmonies  floated 
through  the  twilight  of  the  room,  dimly  lit  up  by  the 
crackling  ojien  wood  fire.  Memories  of  olden  times 
came  thronging  around,  floating  on  the  flood  of  sol- 
emn tones,  and  friends  were  assembling  around  the 
listener  on  the  sofa  (*t  had  got  hold  of  the  hotel  re- 
gister and  found  some  very  dear  names  of  years  past) 
when  the  holy  sounds  were  interrupted  by  the  words  : 
"supper  is  ready,"  not  unwelcome,  though,  after  the 
ride  in  the  afternoon. 

Skimming  across  the  lake  the  next  day,  after  a 
pleasant  ride,  though  it  was  somewhat  blustering,  we 
were  landed  at  Centre  Harbor.  And  here  the  second 
instrumental  concert  took  place,  after  a  pleasant 
walk  in  the  woods.  We  had  quite  good  company 
during  it,  Schumann,  Schubert  and  Robert  Franz 
accomp.anying  us,  they  rather  silently,  only  here  and 
there  some  snatches  of  their  music  being  heard, 
while  we   were   discussing   their  works  and   merits. 

"Well,"  so   L d   closed  our   talk,    as  we  came 

back  to  the  portico  of  the  Senter  House,  "  Schubert 
will  after  all  carry  oflf  the  palm  for  invention  and 
inspiration,  while  Franz  vastly  surpasses  him  as  far  as 
sentiment  and  delicate  feeling,  and  the  musical  ren- 
dering of  the  situation  are  concerned."  But,  oh  how 
delightfully,  after  an  early  supper,  those  lovely  runs 
from  the  Adagio  of  Chojun's  E  minor  concerto 
chimed  in  with  the  mellow  light,  streaming  slantingly 
down  on  the  lake  and  lighting  up  the  sparkling,  rip- 
pling wavelets  with  the  fresh  green  of  the  meadows 
in  the  foreground,  each  little  blade  of  grass  glisten- 
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inff  in  the  evening  sun.  And  the  merry  ballad  in  A 
flat  by  the  same  master  with  its  superb  working  up 
towards  the  end  !  And  then  like  reflections  from  our 
childhood,  little  "  Kinclerscenen"  by  Schumann,  look- 
ed in  upon  us.  Now  the  "  Curiose  Geschidde"  (curi- 
ous story)  astonished  and  then  the  "  Knijjht  of  the 
Hobby-horse"  delighted  the  audience  (to  wit,  *t). 
After  the  poet  had  closed  tlie  book  (it  was  the  clos- 
ing piece  entitled  "  Der  Dichter  spricht "  {ihe  poet 
speaks),  but  tlie  book  was  merely  in  our  heads  and 

in  L tl's   fingers,  came   those   beautiful  songs  of 

Frauz,  arranged  by  Liszt :  Uov  Bote  (tlie  messenger) 
and  Willkommen  mein  Wald  (Welcome,  0  woods). 
And  after  some  preluding  the  brilliant  and  delicate 
tone-waves  of  Chopin's  Aflat  Etude,  with  the  melo- 
dy floating  on  the  top  of  each  ripple  closed  the  con- 
cert, which  *t  assures  the  reader,  was  highly  relished. 
There  was  a  short  matinee  the  next  morning,  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  beauty  from  the  home  of  the 
commander  at  Fortress  Monroe.  But  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  put  in  all  the  programmes.  A  short  en- 
tertainment of  vocal  music  followed  the  day;  but 
between  the  two  we  had  seen  the  AVhite  Hills,  actu- 
ally white  with  snow,  all  their  grand  summits  splen- 
didly frosted  and  glistening  in  the  sun  against  the 
blue  sky.  We  had  seen  them  from  the  lied  Hill, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  vast  basin  of  the  lake  lay 
looking  in  the  warm  sunshine  with  its  hundreds  of 
green  islands  and  its  graceful,  undulatin,":  shores. 
We  had  seen  grim  Chocorua  and  peaked  Kear- 
sarge  in  the  distance.  We  had  admired  the  Con- 
way meadows,  dotted  with  their  elms  and  the  White 
Horse  ledge,  with  its  grand  overtopping  background 
ot  the  White  Hills  again.  It  was  glorious.  Bee- 
thoven consented  to  give  us  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
phonic music ;  but  neither  the  birds  of  the  woods, 
nor  the  kine  in  the  meadows  nor  the  humming  bum- 
blebees  heard  any  sound  at  all,  though  that  "  scene 
on  the  brook"  in  the  Pastoral  was  all  about  them. 
Then  followed  the  third  and  last  instrumental  con- 
cert at  North  Conway  ;  which  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  listened  to  by  *t  with  attention  rather  divided 
between  brushing  his  boots  preparatory  to  the  visit  to 
the  kind  lady  who  had  came  up  before  us  on  the 
stage,  and  ordering  and  discussing  the  dinner  with 
the  obliging  landlady  of  the  North  Conway  House. 
Capital  diimer  by  the  way,  and  got  up  in  an  aston- 
ishing short  time  with  all  sorts  of  delicacies.  And 
here  the  musical  record  closps  for  a  while.  Nature 
claimed  all  attention  and  when  we  were  not  climbing 
about  on  rocks,  or  snow-balling  each  other,  or  wad- 
ing up  streams  to  cataracts,  wo  were  riding;  and 
riding  it  the  bracing  mountain  air  makes  one  drowsy. 
Well,  the  Silver  Cascade  in  the  North  was  splendid 
and  walking  across  the  stream  on  a  bridge  of  snow 
on  the  1st  of  June,  something  of  a  novelty. 

There  were  no  more  entertainments  of  a  musical 
character  until  we  came  in  our  migrations  to  the 
Echo  Lake  in  the  Franconia  Mountains.  There  the 
rocks  were  obliging  enough  to  repeat  for  us,  besides 
a  deal  of  arrant  nonsense,  full  chords,  including  mi- 
nor seventh  and  ninth,  major  and  minor.  We  may 
add,  that  they  were  duly  resolved.  The  fierce  blasts 
of  the  Indian's  horn  not  unaptly  suggested  the  Eroica 
at  least  to  us.  I  doubt  if  the  Indian  shared  our  rem- 
iniscences. And  though  the  wind  seemed  to  have 
taken  umbrage  at  our  burdening  him  with  our  vocal 
and  instrumental  performances  —  for  the  violent 
gusts  almost  swamped  our  boat  —  we  yet  o-ot  home 
safe  to  the  delicacies  of  the  dinner  table  at  the  Profile 
House,  and  had  occasion  to  bless  our  good  star  that 
had  led  us  to  this  vicinity.  The  Flume  was  magnifi- 
cent, fuller  of  water  than  *t  had  ever  seen  it  before 
and  the  coolness  of  the  Pool  a  delightful  offset  to  the 
sultry,  odorous  air  of  the  woods.  Long  will  live  in 
our  memories  the  half  aquatic,  half  gymnastics  exer- 
cises at  this  roekbound  basin  of  cool,  foaming  water ; 
and  if  the  woods  and  the  rocks  were  astonished  at 
the  strange  uoises  and  the  pool  at  the  merry  company 


we  certainly  could  not  help  it.  It  was  the  opening 
of  the  season  and  right  merrily  we  opened  it.  Little 
remains  to  be  said  about  the  homeward  journey.  A 
runaway  horse,  a  capsized  buggy,  a  drenching  rain 
and  bruised  and  aching  limbs  are  not  especially 
pleasant,  much  less  do  they  present  fit  subjects  for 
musical  treatment  except  perhaps  the  rain,  which 
found  a  musical  translation  in  the  Pastoral.  But 
then  —  to  be  strictly  true  —  wo  did  not  think  of  it 
just  then,  sprained  wrists  and  fingers  not  being  pleas- 
ant appendages  to  a  musical  body  and  bruises  gener- 
ally not  inviting  musical  reveries. 

So  this  journey  through  the  country  of  the  White 
Hills  closed.  But  not  the  pleasant,  health-giving 
refreshing  and  strengthening  eff'ects,  which  our  visit 
to  Mother  Nature  left  us  in  spite  of  our  brui.^es. 
And  it  any  of  our  readers  feel  jaded  and  tired  out  as 
did  the  writer  and  his  friend,  let  them  go  to  Lake 
Winnipisseogeeand  to  the  mountain  streams  and  dive 
down  in  them,  tlien  they  "  will  be  well  again,"  as  the 
watersprite  said  to  Goethe's  fisherman.  For  there  is 
a  beauty  about  the  life  of  Nature,  mysterious  and 
lovely,  joyous  and  sublime  ;  and  the  woods  and  the 
mountains  gladly  impart  of  their  own  beauty  and 
strength  to  the  son  of  the  Earth  who  comes  among 
them  with  a  love  and  reverence  for  good  Mother  Na- 
ture, such  as  she  deserves  at  the  hands  of  her  chil- 
dren. *f 


The  Development  of  the  Musical  Faculties. 
Of  Instruction. 

How  often — we  ask  again — do  we  hear  teach- 
ers complain  of  the  want  of  disposition  in  their 
pupils,  and  how  rarely  is  any  serious  exertion 
made  to  flevelope  and  strengthen  this  disposition  ? 
How  selilom  are  the  means  anxiously  and  assidu- 
ously sought  for,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and 
supply  the  deficient !  Is,  then,  the  object  of  mu- 
sical instruction  merely  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
play  a  certain  number  of  compositions, — to  ac- 
quire an  amount  of  mechanical  cleverness,  and  a 
quick  perception  of  visible  signs  ?  All  this  can 
be  mastered  by  the  understandinc;  and  corporeal 
aptitude  tilone,  without  any  deeper  participation 
in  the  soid  ;  but  it  is  also  fruitless  in  the  mind 
and  disposition,  and  without  life  in  artistic  feeling. 
He,  however,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  that  empty 
and  ineffective  advantage,  but  thirsts  for  the 
really  operative  benefit  of  artistic  cultivation, 
must  seek  it  nowhere  but  in  the  fountain  and  do- 
main of  all  art. — in  the  artistic  feeling — and  in 
the  natural  disposition  from  or  to  which  every- 
thing is  developed  or  tends. 

Here  a  fundamental  principle  presses  forward, 
which  might  seem  too  evidently  correct  to  re- 
quire mentionino;,  if  it  were  not  so  often  violated 
in  practice.  We  ought  never  to  place  anything 
lipfore  the  scholar — no  composition  whatsoever, 
which  he  is  not  capable  of  completely  understanding. 
Works  of  deep  meaning,  much  combination,  or 
even  merely  great  extent,  require  a  certain  ma- 
turity and  settled  formation  of  the  mind  for  their 
performance,  if  they  are  to  be  presented  with 
feeling  and  judgment,  and  not  simply  with  me- 
chanical dexterity.  It  would  be  thought  ridicu- 
lous to  give  the  works  of  Dante  or  Shakspeare 
to  children,  or  even  the  easy  extravagant  fictions 
of  Ariosto,  and  yet  we  require  them  to  play  Bach's 
fugues,  and  Beethoven's  deepest  works,  or  richly 
figurated  concerted  compositions ;  and  we  give 
grand  opera  scenes  to  beginners,  who  might  de- 
light both  themselves  and  us  in  a  simple  natin-al 
song.  Unfortunately,  this  process,  with  a  little 
cleverness  and  mechanical  diligence,  cannot  easily 
fail  of  producing  an  ostensible  effect ;  and  thus 
parents  and  scholars  are  deluded  with  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  having  made  some  progress 
— of  a  great  step  forward  having  been  achieved  ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  only  one  thing  has  been  done, 
that  is,  nature  has  been  paralyzed  and  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  sympathy. 

Of  the  Development  of  the  Feeling  of 
Measure. 

It  is  in  this  matter  that  the  complaints  of  want 


of  perception  chiefly  originate.  Tliis  defect  is, 
indeed,  often  foi'inally  instilled  into  the  scholar. 
The  feeling  of  measure  and  sensation  ot  rh)  thm — 
we  repeat  it, — are  innate  in  every  human  being 
gifted  with  understanding,  but,  like  every  other 
faculty,  in  dillerent  gradations ;  and  tliey  are 
certainly  not  so  far  elaborated  by  natifVi',  as  to 
enable  their  possessors  to  distinguish  and  pi'rform 
the  manifold  anil  artistically  combined  rhythms 
of  our  compositions.  Let  us  examine  one  of  the 
easiest  sonatas  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  or  Beethoven, 
or  one  of  tlie  airs  of  Spontiui,  Weber,  or  Rossi- 
ni; what  a  number  of  digre.'ising  and  artistically 
entangU'd  rhythms!  How  tlie  i>arts  of  bars  are 
divided  into  (juavers, — sometimes  into  semiqua- 
vers or  tri|)lets,  with  dots, — or  joineil  together 
by  binds  or  syncopations;  what  a  variety  of  ac- 
centuations must  occur  in  such  a  composition  ! 
Everyone  who  has  but  a  pro.ximate  idea  of  this 
rhythmic  multiplicity,  must  perceive  at  once,  that 
without  much  care  and  education,  the  natural 
feeling  of  measure  could  not  sudice  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  productions.  But  this  is  just 
what  the  generality  of  teachers  concern  them- 
selves the  least  about.  If  they  pursue  any  regu- 
lar plan  in  the  instruction  of  the  scholar,  the 
compositions  follow  each  other,  almost  exclusively 
in  the  ratio  of  the  dexterity  they  require  in  their 
execution.  The  entangled  rhythm  remains  un- 
eomprehended  ;  and  it  is  considered  sufficient,  if 
the  measure,  that  is,  the  equableness  of  motion, 
be  forcibly  preserved  by  the  perpetual  counting 
of  the  master,  acoompanied  by  the  pupil,  and  by 
incessant  beating  time  in  extraordinary  and  ri- 
diculous attitudes.  By  these  means,  however, 
the  feeling  of  measure,  the  finer  rhythmic  sense, 
and  the  insight  injo  the  nature  of  rhythm,  cannot 
assuredly  be  inspired  and  developed.  With  ev- 
ery new  composition,  this  misery  of  counting, 
beating,  and  stamping  begins  afresh,  until  a  me- 
chanical habit  of  equality  is  formed,  instead  of  a 
living  feeling  for  equal  and  uniform  measure  and 
its  expression.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that 
most  musicians  are  content  with  the  sense  and 
capacity  for  mechanical  equality  of  measure, — 
for  the  cold  inanimate  beat;  and  consider  the 
rich  and  living  rhythmical  feeling  as  superfluous. 
IIow  easy  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  en- 
lightened teacher,  particularly  in  the  beginning, 
to  elucidate  the  various  forms  of  rhythm  by  a 
methodical  arrangement  in  respect  of  simplicity 
and  increasing  complicity  or  mixture  !  Marches 
for  the  boys,  dances  for  the  girls — four-hand 
playing  upon  the  pianoforte,  or  playing  with 
other  instruments,  making  the  accentuation  per- 
ceptible from  the  beginning — repetition  of  pur- 
posely accented  playing — in  case  of  necessity, 
marching  or  exercising  arranged  motions  by  the 
pupil,  to  the  playing  of  the  master ;  all  these  ex- 
pedients,— preceded,  of  course,  by  a  perfectly 
clear  explanation  and  analysis  of  the  rhythm, 
and  many  small  helps  and  incidents  arising  from 
tlie  instruction  itself,  and  which  cannot  now  be 
named — are  the  most  appropriate  means  of  culti- 
vating the  feeling  of  measure.* 

Development  of  the  Feeling  of  Tone. 

Students  of  the  pianoforte  are  in  a  still  worse 
position  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  tone.  Here  elementary  teachers  imag- 
ine they  have  accomplished  everything,  if  the 
scholar  can  play  correctly  the  note  before  him. 
Whether  he  have  a  living  perception  of  what  he 
plays,  or  whether  this  e.xcite  any  emotion  or  con- 
sciousness in  him,  is  not  thought  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

With  better  intentions,  however,  many  teach- 
ers fail  in  their  means.  We  will  not  again  men- 
tion, that  in  respect  of  thisfacully  also,  the  choice 
of  a  profession  must  depend  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  scholar ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  first 
means  of  awakening  the  perception  of  tone ;  to 
those  means  indeed,  which,  on  false  fundamental 
principles,  are  generally  avoided  or  thrown  aside. 

The  first  practice  is  the  exertion  of  our  own 
faculties  diligently,  in  seeking  and  inventing  suc- 
cessions of  tones. 

In  beginning  the  pianoforte  (or  any  other  in- 
struments admitting  similar  exercises),  the  first 
lessons  generally  consist  of  a  string  of  finger  e.x- 
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ercises,  wliich  are  ropiMted  in  all  tlie  scales. 
On  tl\is  occasion,  we  ailvise  tliat  no  exerrise  be 
written  for  some  time,  but  that  tbe  sebolar  imi- 
tate tliom  from  the  t(Meher, and  thus  imnu'dintely 
imprint  them  on  his  memory.  Only  when  the 
exereises  Jiecome  so  nnmcrous,  that  we  niirjlit  ap- 
prehend they  would  l)e  forgotten,  would  we  allow 
them  to  be  written,  and  then  in  brief,  the  major 
in  the  seale  of  C  major,  and  the  minor  in  the 
seale  of  A  minor.  Then  the  scholar  must  seek 
out  the  same  exercises  in  all  the  other  scales  by 
the  aid  of  his  ear  alone.  In  like  manner,  when 
an  exercise  has  been  given  to  the  pupil  in  chords, 
lie  must  seek  it  out  also  on  every  degree  and 
semitone  ;  during  wl\ich  performance,  the  utmost 
assistance  we  coidd  allow  from  the  teacher, 
woulil  be,  the  exclamation  of  "  False  !  "  when- 
ever an  error  were  committed.  Only  when  the 
scholar  has  attained  a  certain  prolicicncy,  may 
he  be  told  how  the  scales  and  tones  are  to  be 
named,  and  he  may  then  be  allowed  to  write 
them  out.  It  is  very  desirable,  also,  to  induce 
the  pupil  to  perform  the  scales  and  chords  with 
his  voice. 

A  second  means  of  producing  a  lively  impres- 
sion of  (one,  is  to  plai/  and  sinr/  from  the  memory. 
The  dread  expressed  by  most  parents  and  teach- 
er.s,  of  playing  by  heart  or  from  ear,  must  appear 
ridiculous  to  all  per.sons  who  are  well  informed 
in  matters  of  teaching  and  education  in  general ; 
since,  in  all  other  objects  of  mental  cultivation, 
the  employment  and  strengthening  of  the  mem- 
ory is  so  seriously  and  autlioritatively  insisted  on. 
The  only  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the  begin- 
ner, not  looking  at  the  notes,  is  liable  to  play  in- 
correctly, that  he  will  gradually  forpret  his  exer- 
eises, and  never  be  able  to  play  with  certainty 
from  notes.  Against  these  evils,  there  are  very 
sure  remedies  close  at  hand.  Should  this  incor- 
rectness be  apprehended,  only  give  the  scholar 
such  long  and  so  many  compositions  at  once,  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  learn  them  by 
rote.  Occupy  him  early  with  four-hand  or  ac- 
companied compositions,  which  are  difficult  to 
learn  by  heart,  since  no  single  part  contains  them 
entirely.  In  fine,  do  not  allow  everything  to  be 
so  learned  ;  and  in  what  is  permitted,  insist  upon 
the  most  rigid  fidelity  to  the  notes,  and  on  the 
slightest  deviation  in  this  respect,  let  the  notes 
be  resumed.  .  In  an  extreme  case,  an  unfinished 
composition  can  be.  given  to  a  scholar  who  seizes 
by  heart  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  composition  can  be  filled  up, 
altered,  and  corrected  continually,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  scholar  niu.st  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  detecting  the  changes.  There  is  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  an  intelligent  and  attentive 
teacher  will  always  find  means  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  a  faculty  so  agreeable  and  pregnant 
with  such  innumerable  advantages  to  the  player, 
and  so  manifestly  precious  to  a  composer.  The 
highest  freedom,  power,  and  feeling  in  perform- 
ance, or  in  conducting,  are  not  to  be  attained 
while  we  are  chained  to  the  notes;  and  how  com- 
position and  improvisation  are  to  be  carried  to 
any  perfection  without  a  sure  memory,  is  not 
easy  to  be  imagined. 

Learning  to  play  and  sing  by  heart,  not  only 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  /one,  inasmuch  as  it 
necessitates  the  imprinting  of  single  relations  of 
tones,  and  the  recalling  of  them  according  to  such 
impression, — but  it  enables  ns,  also,  to  imagine 
whole  compositions,  with  all  their  combinations 
present  to  our  minds.  Here  we  may  add  a  third 
means,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  quicken 
the  attention,  to  excite  the  watchfulness  of  the 
scholar,  to  ai^custom  him  every  moment  to  in- 
stant and  enlarged  apprehension  and  decision, 
without  which  no  deep  penetration  can  be  effect- 
ed in  art  or  in  artistic  works.  This  means  is, 
frequent  phtyinrj  and  sinr/inr/  at  sirjht,  especially 
four-handed  or  with  accompaniment,  and,  indeed 
at  once,  in  the  absolute  time  (tempo),  or  nearly 
so,  required  in  the  composition.  The  teacher  in 
this  case  must  make  the  pupil  understand,  that  it 
is  ab.soluteIy  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  pro- 
cedure, that  the  composition  should  be  played 
throughout  without  omission,  interrnption,  or  re- 
mission in  time,  to  the  end ;  that  no  reflection, 
no  repetition,  no  looking  back  for  errors,  is  per- 


mitted ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eye  must 
constantly  press  forwards,  and  the  performance 
must  instantly  and  inevitably  follow  the  eye. 
This  alone  must  be  required  of  the  scholar,  and 
must  unrelentingly  be  insisted  on  liy  the  teacher, 
and  be  more  particularly  and  unfailingly  observed 
in  practice,  if  the  latter  should  Jilay  with  his 
scholar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scholar  must  be 
comforted  with  the  reflection  that  under  such 
circumstances,  he  is  not  answerable  for  single 
failures,  omissions,  &c.  The  first  attempts  at  this 
practice  are  often,  indeed,  wretched  perform 
ances — quite  laughable  even,  to  those  who  do  not 
consider  how  many  qualifications  nnist  work 
herein  together  for  the  best  possible  effect  to  be 
produced.  Usually,  however,  a  vast  improve- 
ment is  manifested  with  unexpected  rapidity,  if 
the  teacher  begins  and  proceeds  with  judgment. 

Of  course,  together  with  the  above  exercises, 
other  compositions  are  most  carefully  studied,  and 
are  considered  the  chief  materials  of  instruction. 
For  the  playing  at  sight,  easier  compositions  are 
selected  ;  and  when  they  have  been  used  for  this 
oljject,  they  may  be  carefully  studied.  Then  the 
disadvantages  arising  possibly  from  sight  playing, 
that  is.  over  rapidity  and  inexactness,  &c.,  may 
be  corrected. 

In  fine,  may  we  never,  indeed,  willingly  sup- 
press that  most  fruitful  means  of  animating  and 
exalting  the  musical  sense,  inveyttion ;  but  with 
joy  and  hope,  on  all  occasions,  most  t(!nderly  fos- 
ter and  encourage  it,  whether  it  be  exerted  in 
writing  or  at  the  instrument.  How  often  is  the 
young  pupil  reproved  by  teachers  and  parents,  if 
he  allows  himself  to  try  and  try,  and  seek  out 
his  fancies  on  the  piano  !  How  often — we  have 
already  deplored  it — is  he  told  that  that  is  useless 
dreaming,  and  that  a  finger  exercise  is  much 
more  improving !  How  often  are  his  first  at- 
tempts at  writing  thrown  away  with  contempt, 
and  his  want  of  talent,  or  the  widely  different 
profession  for  which  he  is  destined,  urged  upon 
him,  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  such  nonsen- 
sical fancies  and  vain  exertions.  To  a  hiffhly- 
gifted  individual,  such  insults  are  simply  discour- 
ajing.  To  a  less  gifted  person,  they  are  too  often 
destructive.  Let  no  man  be  enticed  into  the 
profession  of  a  composer.  He  who  does  not  feel 
interiorly  an  irresistible  calling  to  that  course  of 
life,  has  no  seeurity  for  its  sui;cess.  But  let  not 
the  highest  and  most  prolific  form  in  which  musi- 
cal sense  and  power  can  be  worked  out  and  per- 
fected, be  disturbed.  We  are  all  exercised  from 
childhood  upwards,  in  classical  employment,  even 
in  versification.  Are  we,  therefore,  all  educated 
to  be  authors  or,  perhaps,  poets  V  By  no  means. 
But  there  is  no  more  powerful  means  of  develop- 
ing the  mind,  and  makinj  it  master  of  its  organ 
— speech,  than  the  elaboration  of  its  own  thoughts 
and  imaginings.  How  much  more  important, 
then,  must  such  a  means  be  in  music,  for  whiidi 
we  have  no  snch  enormous  preparatory  forma- 
tion, than  in  thinking  and  writina;,  for  which  our 
whole  life  has  been  a  school,  by  our  incessant 
thought  and  speech,  from  the  earliest  age. — Dr. 
Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction. 

*  I'  is  only  against,  excess  in  counting — against  incess-ant 
and  deafening  counting  aloud,  and  that  insufferable  heating 
time — that  we  wish  to  inveigh.  These  cannot  be  altogether 
dispenspil  with,  particularly  in  the  beginninir.  When  their 
employment  becomes  necessary,  the  word  used  must  be  ut- 
tered sharply,  whereby  the  feeling  of  measure  is  kept  lively 
and  attentive.  A  drawlimr  utterance  occasions  indecision -and 
uncertMinty;  impatient  loudness  deafens;  and  stamping  the 
time  disturbs  the  holdeing-on.  A  short  loudly  whispered 
■'  One  1  two  1 "  of  the  teacher  at  the  proper  timo.  a  gentle  and 
punctual  tap  with  the  finger  on  the  reading  desk  or  on  the 
arm  of  the  pupil,  governs  the  measure  more  surely,  and  ex- 
cites the  feeling  of  mea-sure  more  intimately,  than  the  un- 
seemly grimaces  by  which  many  a  leader  endeavors  to  display 
his  7,e;il.  In  distributions  or  divisions  not  easy  to  apprehend, 
and  two-part  order  (for  example,  in  the  solution  of  crotchets 
into  quavers,  semiquavers.  &c, )  instead  of  '*  One  !  tl^o  !  "  we 
may  count  ■'  Firstly  1  second  I  "  in  which  the  word  may  indi- 
cate the  part  of  a  bar.  and  each  syllable  a  part  thereof.  If 
the  phrase  should  change  at  once  into  three-part  distribution, 
the  Firstly!  second!  must  be  changed  .again  into  One!  two! 
three!  &c  In  quick  movements,  half  or  even  whole  bars  only 
are  counted.  The  playing  of  difficult  passages  an  octave 
higher  by  the  master  with  the  pupil,  is  very  inspiring;  and 
also  counting  parts  only  of  bars  in  quick  passeges,  and  small- 
er members  in  slow  passages.  When  the  scholar  has  acquired 
some  certaint.y,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  he  be  led  to 
omit  the  counting  in  easy  passages,  and  resume  it  on  the  re- 
currence of  passages  of  importance.  In  general,  the  scholar 
should  be  induced  to  relinquish  external  aid  so  soon  as  his  ap- 
prehension and  practice  will  allow  it. 

MAlzel's  metronome  is  a  useful  as&istantSto  enable  the  piano- 
forte student  to  preserve  equable  measure  in  his  exercises.    It 


ought  not.  howcvor,  to  bo  placed  upon  the  inplrument  on 
which  he  U  playing,  because  its  regularity  might  be  disturbed 
by  the  devious  enttrgy  of  his  oxei^ution,  as  differently  going 
clocks  will  as.-.iniilate  in  their  movements  if  placed  upou  tho 
same  board. 


National  Anthems 
AND  Patriotic  Wau-Songs. 

TIIH    MARSE[I>LBS    HYMN'. 

There  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  contradiction  prevalent  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  origin  and  hislory  of  popular  airs  and 
songs,  especially  those  of  a  loyal,  patriotic  or  mil- 
itary description.  This  is  the  case  with  several 
of  quite  modern  character,  and  of  less  than  a 
century's  date,  and  which  have  been  read  or  list- 
ened to  by  many  persons  now  living,  within  the 
first  year  of  their  production.  Without  referring 
now  to  instances  of  this  in  our  own  country,  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  case  of  the  kind  is 
presented  in  the  various  stories  which  have  been 
circulated  and  believed  as  to  the  alleged  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  compo.sition  and  first 
performance  of  the  grand  anthem  of  the  French 
people — a  song  which  has  been  actually  produc- 
tive of  more  positive  effects,  of  greater  events, 
than  anv  other  words  or  tune  ever  known. 

The  first  form  of  this  romance  which  I  heard 
was  given  to  me  in  New  Haven,  in  the  year 
1840.  by  a  gentleman  (now  deceased)  of  consid- 
erable literary  pretensions,  who  had  then  been  in 
the  editorial  business  about  twenty  years.  It 
was  at  that  time  only  a  floating  tradition,  with  no 
more  definite  form  than  this : 

"  The  ]Marsf,ii-I-K8  Hymx — music  and  all — 
was  composed  by  De  Lisle  (a  young  officer  in 
the  French  army  during  the  first  Revolution) 
while  he  was  stagiierina  through  the  streets  to 
his  quarters,  after  a  midnight  carouse.  Any  per- 
son can  perceive  at  once  that  the  tune  is  merely 
bacchanalian  in  its  character  and  origin,  intensely 
so.  It  has  the  measure  of  a  drunkard's  reel,  and 
the  whirl  of  a  drinking  chorus  about  it." 

This  remark  was  made  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  tho  public  singing  of  a  serious  parody  which  I 
had  made  upon  the  current  English  paraphrase 
of  the  original,  and  which  had  passed,  without 
censure,  under  the  critical  revision  of  James  G. 
Percival  and  James  A.  Ilillhouse. 

This  story,  coming  to  me  from  a  respectable 
source,  I  received  without  question,  and  supposed 
it  to  be  true  history,  until  within  the  last  ten 
vears.  or  thereabouts,  when  a  characteristically 
Frenchy  nnuvellette  appeared  in  the  feuillelon  of 
some  Parisian  journal,  to  this  purport: 

"  There  is  a  young  man  of  genius — a  genius 
both  in  poetry  and  music — yet  '  a  youth  to  for- 
tune and  to  fame  unknown.'  He  is_  poor,  very 
poor,  and  writes  poetry  to  save  himself  from 
starvation.  Being  an  ardent  French  republican, 
on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the  invading 
German  army,  under  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  1702,  inspired  by  patriotism,  he 
writes  the  words  and  composes  the  music  of  the 
song  now  known  as  '  The  Marseilles  Hymn.' 
Helries  to  sell  it  to  the  music  sellers  and  pub- 
lishers. None  of  them  will  touch  it.  He  ofTers 
it  to  theatre-managers,  with  no  better  success. 
Accidentallv,  his  composition  fidls  into  the  hands 
of  an  eminent  actress,  who  is  a  great  singer  and 
a  public  favorite.  She  appreciates  it — admires 
it — and  learns  it.  with  the  purpose  of  astonishing 
her  audience  with  it  on  the  first  proper  occasion. 
Accordingly,  after  due  preparation,  she  comes 
out  with  it.  in  fidl  burst,  before  an  entranced 
and  almost  breathless  throng  in  the  theatre.  It 
is  encored  repeatedly,  amid  thunders  of  applause 
and  the  most  rapturous  enthusiasm.  At  length, 
the  name  of  the  author  is  demanded,  with  a 
unanimous  shout.  The  cantatrice  pronounces  it, 
and  describes  him  He  is  not  in  the  house.  As- 
certainin;;  the  place  of  his  residence,  the  whole 
assemblvrin  a  perfect  furor  of  grateful  admira- 
tion, rush  into  the  streets,  in  the  direction  of  his 
lodgings,  to  hail  and  glorify  the  hitherto  unknown 
patriot-poet. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  poor  youth,  unconscious  of 
the  success  of  his  composition,  not  knowing  even 
the  intention  to  produce  it  on  the  stage,  has  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  want  and  distress;  and, 
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in  bis  utter  hopelessness,  has  resorted  to  the  usual 
expedient  of  a  despairing  Frenchman — inhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas.  He  has  closed  windows 
and  door — has  lighted  the  charcoal ;  but,  before 
becoming  quite  insensible,  he  hears  a  strange 
tremendous  uproar  in  the  street.  He  listens. 
What — can  it  be  ?  Is  it  'i — yes — yes,  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  grand  chorus  of  his  own  war-song  and 
battle-hymn  pealing  on  the  midnight  air,  from 
thousands  of  voices.  His  apartment  is  taken  by 
storm — door  battered  down — he  is  saved — he  re- 
vives to  hope,  to  glory,  and  to  comfort — is 
cheered,  welcomed,  feled,  idolized,  Ike." 

This  is  as  pretty  a  specimen  ot  Parisian  news- 
paper romance  as  could  be  offered.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  author  intended  that  it  should  be 
believed  ;  but  very  probably  it  has  been  taken  as 
sober  truth  by  many  plain,  matter-of-fact  people, 
such  as  largely  inhabit  this  country  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  generally.  The  French  have 
a  peculiar  taste  for  inventions  of  this  style — a 
peculiar  faculty  of  getting  them  up,  and  of  ap- 
preciating them.  Of  this,  we  have  another  in- 
stance in  connection  with  the  same  theme.  It 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very  striking  his- 
torical picture,  which  was  exhibited  and  sold  in 
this  city  not  many  years  ago.  I  give  this  (as  I 
have  the  preceding)  from  memory,  having  no 
book  at  hand  to  which  I  can  refer : 

Rouget  de  Lisle  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
garrison  of  Strasburg,  in  1G92.  The  city  was 
endangered  and  in  distress,  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  France  by  the  legions  of  the 
German  Empire  advancing  to  overthrow  the 
democratic  republic,  and  restore  the  Bourbon  to 
monarchical  power.  Strasburg,  though  originally 
a  German  city,  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
French  liberty  and  inependence.  De  Lisle,  like 
other  republican  soldiers  of  that  time  (Latour 
d'Auvergne,  for  instance),  was  a  young  man,  of 
high  literary  endowments.  Ilis  qualities  gave 
him  admission  into  the  best  families  of  the  place, 
among  others,  into  that  of  the  burgomaster,  or 
chief  civic  magistrate,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  encouraged  and  enjoyed  the  exer- 
cise of  their  favorite  guest's  poetical  and  musical 
gifts. 

The  troubles  of  that  revolutionary  epoch,  the 
perils  of  the  republic,  the  commercial  ruin  caused 
by  the  war,  and  the  general  distress  of  the  com- 
munity, were  naturally  frequent  topics  of  their 
conversation.  In  view  of  the  general  despond- 
ency, the  magistrate  suggested  to  his  gallant  and 
gifted  young  friend  the  production  of  a  song, 
adapted  to  the  exigency — a  war-hymn — a  battle- 
cry — that  should  re-animate  the  hopes  and  arouse 
the  courage  of  the  almost  despairing  children  of 
the  new  republic.  The  wife  and  fair  daughters 
seconded  the  call.  The  youthful  poet  ardently 
desired  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  long  es- 
sayed in  vain.  The  lyric  muse  was  reluctant, 
and,  for  a  time,  refused  her  inspiration.  At 
length,  during  one  gloomy  evening's  conversation 
the  burgomaster  draws  forth  the  last  bottle  of 
wine  left  in  the  house.  The  means  of  replenish- 
ing it  or  supplying  its  place  were  distant,  or 
wholly  deficient,  in  fact,  might  be  regarded  as 
neither  in  esse  nor  in  posse.  (Character  of  the 
■wine  not  recollected — most  probably  Hochheimer 
— but,  possibly,  Johannisberg).  It  is  placed  on 
the  cover  of  the  pianoforte  ;  the  cork  is  drawn  ; 
the  lid  is  raised  ;  the  poet  and  composer  (esimio 
lirico)  is  seated ;  he  takes  a  drink ;  he  touches 
the  keys  with  trembling  hand  ;  he  takes  another 
drink  ;  his  touch  is  bolder — his  ideas  clearer — 
his  imagination  more  brilliant — and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  till  the  last  drop  in  the  bottle  has  gone 
down  the  throat  of  the  bard  :  and  then  bursts 
forth  the  song — the  tune.  The  burgomaster 
and  burgomistress — likewise  the  two  burgomisses 
— stand  listening,  spell-bound,  enchanted,  while 
the  anthem  rolls  forth  in  the  first  of  its  now  in- 
numerable vocal  and  instrumental  utterances. 
"  The  child  is  born,"  and  its  name  is  not  ■'  The 
Marseilles  Hymn,"  but  "  The  Song  of  The 
Army  of  the  Rhine." 

All  this  is  very  pretty — but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  only  absurdly  improbable,  but  positively  and 
demonstrably  untrue. 

Rouget  De  Lisle  may  have  been  an   uncon- 


scious plagiarist — an  innocent  thief — believing, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  composing  a  tune,  when,  in 
fact,  he  was  but  recalling  strains  which  he  had 
long  previously  heard  in  some  forgotten  locality. 
He  declared,  in  a  publication  of  his  own,  some 
years  after,  that  he  "composed  the  mehflij  anA 
the  words  of  this  song  during  the  night  which 
followed  the  declaration  of  war,  toward  the  end 
of  April,  1702."  And  out  of  those  few  words  of 
his  all  these  fine  stories  have  been  spun. 

Now — "  Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  them 
down  " — all  of  them,  including  the  poet  himself. 
I  give  the  whole  of  the  ascertained  and  ascer- 
tainable facts,  on  the  highest  authority. 

Mr.  John  C.  Scherpf,  a  learned  musical  teach- 
and  performer,  well  known  in  this  city  (and 
learned  in  many  other  things  besides  music),  has 
done  me  the  great  favor  to  investigate  this  curi- 
ous piece  of  history  and  mystery,  and  has  at  my 
request  kindly  furnished  the  following  critical 
report  on  the  subject,  which  has  been,  within  a 
few  days  past,  also  published  by  him  in  the  Ger- 
man: 

The  Maksellaise. — The  same  obscurity  in 
which  the  authorship  of  the  English  National  Hymn 
was  for  a  long  time  enveloped,  seems  also  to  have 
attended  the  favorite  sonjjof  the  French  Revolution. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  French  should  name  a 
Frenchman  as  the  composer  of  this  national  air, 
which  even  at  the  present  dsiy  fills  every  French 
heart  with  transport — until  more  and  more  voices 
loudly  claimed  the  Marsellaise  as  the  copy  of  a  Ger- 
mail  rc'liqions  sonq,  in  fact,  as  has  been  proved  lately 
by  the  organist,  Hamma,  in  Meersburg,  the  exact 
copy  of  a  melody  from  the  Credo  in  a  Mass  (No.  4) 
by  Hollzmaim,  Kapellmeister  (director  of  the  musical 
chapel)  to  the  Prince  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  at 
Mecrshurff. 

Already  in  1792,  when  the  enthusiasm  for  this 
song;  was  at  its  height,  when,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  it  reechoed  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
and  inspired  every  heart — a  rumor  was  spreadintr 
that  the  melody  was  a  German  one,  and  even  the  po- 
em itself  was  ascribed  to  a  German,  George  Forster.  (a) 
This  rumor  disappeared  durins;  those  troublous 
times,  when  the  solution  of  more  important  questions 
was  needed,  until  it  was  again  called  forth  in  18.30, 
by  the  discovery  that  the  melody  of  the  liberty-sonq; 
of  that  time,  the  Parisienne  (b)  was  taken  from  a  Ger- 
mnn  popular  air,  which  had  been  sung  by  the  En;;- 
lish-Gcrman  Legion  and  the  Hanoverian  troops  in 
1814  and  1815.  Beuchex  and  Eoux  have  also  intro- 
duced the  notice  in  their  "  Histoire  parliamentnire  de 
la  Revolution,"  that  the  Marsellaise  was  originally 
composed  bv  a  German  for  the  army  of  Biron  (c). 
Eov/jet  de  I'lsle  (d)  himself  claims  the  Marsellaise  as 
his  own  work,  as  he  says  in  a  collection  of  French 
songs  :  "  I  composed  the  melody  and  words  of  tins 
sonjj  dnriiig  the  night  which  followed  the  declaration 
of  war  toward  the  end  of  April,  1792."  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surpise  that  a  more 
amateur  should  have  succeeded  in  writing  such  an 
exciting  poem  and  such  a  splendid  melody  during 
the  few  hours  of  one  night  we  find  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  work  of  Castil  Blaze  (e)  a  statement,  that 
at  the  private  theatre  of  Madame  de  Montesson,  who 
was  secretly  man-ied  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
1782,  there  was  heard,  for  the  first  time,  a  German 
song,  with  chorus  and  refrain,  a  melody  of  several 
stanzas,  which  ten  years  later,  filled  all  France  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  With  this  te.xt  of  Rouget's 
the  German  melody  was  adopted  as  a  "  Chant  de 
I'arme'e  du  Rhin,"  which  the  regiments  in  Strasburg 
and  Alsace  sang  and  played  as  a  march.  Thence 
the  song  was  carried  to  the  South  of  France,  and 
fin.ally  by  the  battallions  of  Marseilles  to  Paris, 
where  the  composition  of  the  melody  was  at  that 
time  attributed  p.artly  to  Julien  (1),  partly  to  Gosscc 
(/),  Pleyel  (9),  and  more  pardcularly  to  Mehid  (h) 
who,  however,  arranged  it  only  more  fully  for  the 
bands. 


a  Gmri/e  Forster — probably  John  George  Forster — 
who,  with  his  father,  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  on  his 
voyage  around  the  world.  He  was  a  zealous  repub- 
lican, born  near  Dantzig,  in  November,  1754 — died, 
1794. 

b  Partsienne,  poetry  by  Casimir  Delavigne,  was 
written  1 830,  for  the  Revolution. 

c  Biron — Armand  Louis  de  Gostaut,  Due  de 
Biron,  born  in  1747.  Fought  in  command  of  French 
troops  in  America  during  the  Revolution  ;  was  exe- 
cuted 1794. 

d  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle,  born  at  Lens  le  Saulnier, 
May  10th,  1760 — died  in  1836.  Is  said  to  have  com- 
posed "la  Marseillaise"  in   Strasburg.     Klopstock, 


the  German  poet,  once  said  to  him  in  Hamburg 
"Your  hymn  has  cost  Germany  more  than  50,000 
brave  soldiers."  Under  Robespierre  he  was  incar- 
cerated, and  only  that  tyrant's  death  saved  him  from 
the  scaffold.  In  1830  the  Chambers  offered  him, 
who  had  then  been  almost  forgotten,  a  pension  of 
6000  francs  which,  however,  he  did  not  a.cccpt.  He 
also  wrote  "  Chants  de  vengeances  "  and  "Chant  de 
guerre." 

e  Fi'ant^ois  Uctiri  .Tose/th  Castil  Blaze,  born  at  Ca- 
vaiilon,  1784.  Excellent  musicians,  critic,  transla- 
tor of  various  German  operas   for  the  French  stage. 

f  Franr;ols  .fospjili  Gosse-c,  born  1733,  died  1829. 
Composed  the  mcinorabio  hymn,  "  a  la  Divinite," 
which  was  sung  on  the  festival,  when  the  Parisian 
again  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  He  also  composed  an  apotheosis  of  Voltaire, 
and  a  hymn  for  Mirabcau's  funeral. 

rj  Igimz  PUi/el,  born  in  Austria,  1 757;  died  in  Paris, 
1831.  Well-known  composer  and  piano-manufac- 
turer.    Composed  a  hymn  to  Libertv. 

h  E.  H.  Metml,  born  1762,  died  1817.  Celebrated 
composer  ;  took  a  great  interest  in  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  created  much  enthusiasm  by  his  popu- 
lar songs  :  "Chant  du  depart" — De  Victoire" — ''De 
Re  tour." 

Now,  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  change  of  the 
name  of  De  Lisle's  song,  by  which  it  lost  its  or- 
iginal and  justly  descriptive  title,  by  the  casual 
acquisition  of  a  new  onj  wholly  unmeaning  and 
incongruous  with  its  words — I  give  the  following 
statement,  which  was  recalled  to  my  mind  by  the 
renowned  poet,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  in  a  recent 
conversation  on  the  analogies  and  contrasts  be- 
tween the  present  Southern  revolt  and  the  first 
French  Revolution. 

In  1793,  the  "Committee  of  Public  Safety  "at 
Paris  (Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  St.  Just  & 
Co.)  summoned  the  people  from  all  parts  of 
France  to  assemble  in  overwhelming  force  at  the 
capital  to  put  down  the  scheme  of  the  Girondins 
for  the  division  of  the  country  into  several  parts, 
under  independent  gove'-nments.  These  Giron- 
dins (so  named  from  the  great  river  Gironde, 
which  traverses  the  section  which  they  represent- 
ed) attempted  to  effect  the  "secession"  of  their 
portion  of  the  South  of  France,  under  the  an- 
cient name  of  Guienne,  with  an  anti-democratic 
government,  expecting  aid  and  protection  from 
the  British. 

To  crush  this  disunion  conspiracy,  the  people 
marched  to  the  metropolis  in  legions  from  all 
quarters.  When  the  vast  delegation  from  Mar- 
seilles entered  the  gates,  they  happened  to  be 
singing  Rouget  de  Lisle's  "  Song  of  the  Army  ot 
the  Rhine,"  with  grantl  choral  eflect.  It  was  new 
in  Paris,  and  it  was  caught  up  at  once  spontane- 
ously and  simultaneously  anil  simultaneously  by 
the  great  Pan-Gallic  congregation.  Thus,  with- 
out purpose  or  pre-meditation,  and  by  mere  acci- 
dent, it  became  the  French  National  Anthem, 
the  Hymn  of  National  Union  and  indivisible 
unity,  through  its  words  contain  not  the  slightest 
allusion  or  reference  to  that  point.  It  was  sung 
and  roared  by  the  Revolutionary  mobs  through 
the  dreadful  scenes  that  followed,  until  its  sound 
became  a  terror  to  all  the  foes  of  the  democratic 
"French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible  !"  It  rang 
its  death-notes  in  the  ears  of  the  unhappy  Gir- 
ondin  Secessionists  as  their  heads  in  swift  succes- 
ion  came  under  the  keen  knife  of  the  guillotine. 
To  this  music  the  armies  of  the  republic  thence- 
forward marched  over  Europe  in  an  unbroken 
and  unparalleled  career  of  victory  and  conquest. 
It  became  not  only  the  Song  of  the  Nation,  but 
"the  Song  of  the  Age" — emphatically  and  verita- 
bly a  true  Carmen  Seculare.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
music  of  the  ages  and  of  nations.  The  bands  of 
the  Ottoman  Sultaun  harshly  peal  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Euxine.  It  is  heard 
as  a  sound  of  courageous  and  triumphant  hope 
over  the  waves  of  the  three  unfrozen  oceans,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  mighty  continents  and  innu- 
merable islands.  There  is  a  magic  in  its  tone 
that  charms  the  ear  of  savage  and  civilized  alike, 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  climate  and  race.  No 
musical  composition  yet  known  has  ever  animat- 
ed so  many  hearts  at  once,  or  aroused  such  mighty 
multitudes  to  patriotic  ecstacy.  No  tune  in  ex- 
istence is  likely  to  outlive  it ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  I  did  nof;  misname  it  when,  in  a  previous 
publication,  I  styled  it  "  The  Immortal  Song." 
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I  did  not  err  in  so  denominating  it — employing 
words  in  their  correct  unprofessing  sense — al- 
though, in  exact  technical  language,  the  "  Mar- 
seilles Hymn"  is  not  a  song — not  really  a  hymn 
— not,  rigidly  speaking,  even  an  anthem.  It  is 
simply  a  chant,  as  Rouget  de  Lisle  denominating 
the  tune  when  he  adapted  it,  and  imperfectly 
adapted  his  verses  to  the  ponderous  melody  and 
harmony  of  the  Credo  in  Holtzmann's  old  Mlssa 
Solennix.  This  fact  betrays  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  reproduce  the  tune 
in  combination  with  English  words  in  rhyme 
and  shows  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  British 
and  Anglo-American  translators  or  paraphrasts. 
The  tune  cannot  actually  be  sung  with  the 
French  words.  It  is  not  a  chanson,  but  a  metri- 
cal declamation  in  music — in  fact,  a  chant.  The 
words  must  be  distinctly  articulated,  with  every 
syllable  and  letter  precisely  pronounced.  De 
Lisle's  words  are  Gallic  and  Romanesque ;  the 
tune  is  wholly  Germanic. 

Rachel,  who  was  no  singer,  but  a  mere  de- 
clairaer  of  French  tragedy,  has  given  on  the 
stage  the  best  delivery  of  the  French  words  to 
the  tune — in  hearing  of  some  of  us,  and  of  some 
who  heard  them  when  first  sounded  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  French  style  (as  also  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  style)  of  sing- 
ing is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  proper  in- 
tonation of  this  chant  or  psalm  of  war,  and  with 
the  full  enunciation  of  even  the  French  words, 
with  entire  expression  of  the  meaning. 

"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  a  song  to  the 
old  English  bacchanalian  tune  of  "Anacreon  in 
Heaven,"  which  was  first  employed  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  patriotic  national  air,  by  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  Boston.  The  original  words  were  those 
of  the  once  popular  song  of  "Adams  and  Liber- 
ty." For  many  years  I  knew  the  tune  only  in 
that  connection. 

"Hail  Columbia"  is  a  hymn,  to  a  tune  first 
known  as  the  "President's  March,"  composed  by 
a  French  musician,  then  here,  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  The  words  are  by  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  of  Philadelphia  ('first  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
of  Pennsylvania),  on  the  occasion  of  a  Fourth  of 
Jul)'  celebration  in  his  city. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  is  an  old  English  jig.  I 
have  been  very  recently  assured  that  the  tune  is 
Slovenic — Polish,  I  think. 

"God  Save  the  King,"  or"Queen"  fas  the  case 
may  be)  is  a  hymn,  and,  by  a  slight  stretch  of 
language  may  be  called  an  anthem. 

"Rule  Britannia"  is  a  dirge,  or  lament. 

Haydn's  Austrian  National  Hymn  fknown  in 
our  books  of  religious  music  as  the  "German 
Hymn"J  was  composed  by  him  "  to  order,"  as  a 
National  Anthem.  If  it  be  not  such,  it  is  Haydn's 
fault. — Sunday  Mercury. 


Don  Giovanni, 


No  more  hopeless  task  presents  itself  to  man- 
agers of  Italian  Opera  than  that  of  discovering 
an  adequate  representative  of  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni,  and  yet  no  character  is  more  frequent- 
essayed  by  artists  incompetent  to  sustain  it.  The 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni  has  resolved  itself 
into  an  annual  necessity,  and  the  opera  must  be 
presented  whether  the  singer  who  undertakes 
the  part  of  the  libertine  be  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent. The  manager  is  satisfied,  and  imagines  the 
public  will  be  satisfied,  if  the  other  personages 
are  more  or  less  efficiently  supported,  and  trusts 
to  the  popularity  of  the  music  for  the  rest.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  wherein  consists  the  difficulty 
of  Don  Giovanni  ?  Does  it  tax  alike  the  highest 
powers  of  the  tragedian  or  the  comedian  ?  Is 
the  music  so  written  that  none  but  an  exception- 
al voice  can  sing  it  ?  The  music,  on  the  contrary, 
is  simple  enough,  so  far  as  the  notes  are  concern- 
ed, and  any  average  baritone  may  master  it  with 
tolerable  ease.  It  is  the  variety  of  expression 
that  defies  the  capacity  of  singers.  No  part  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  drama  necessitates  the 
embodiment  of  so  many  passions  as  Don  Giovan- 
ni. No  half  dozen  parts,  indeed.  To  perform 
it  aright,  the  artist  must  be  as  gentle  as  the  dove 
and  bold  as  the  lion  ;  at  once  condescending  and 


haughty,  humble  and  scornful,  flattering  and  de- 
fiant; with  a  tongue  of  oil  and  a  heart  of  iron. 
He  must  don  the  semblance  of  one  who  cares  for 
nothing  and  feels  for  nobody,  a  sensualist,  a  vol- 
uptuary, who,  through  the  most  winning  accents, 
the  most  captivating  glances,  the  most  seductive 
demeanor,  must  declare  himself  in  every  word, 
look  and  motion.  Surely  an  artist  may  rank 
high  in  the  scale  of  excellence  without  being  in 
the  least  adapted  for  the  part.  And  so  indeed 
it  has  proved  ;  the  most  consummate  singers  and 
actors  in  other  characters  having  entirely  failed 
to  reach  Mozart's  hero.  The  difficulty  will  be 
acknowledged  much  greater  when  the  personal 
graces  and  refinement  of  manner  required  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  no  won- 
der that,  from  the  first  production  of  the  opera 
in  this  country,  only  two  artists  have  been  found 
who  could  be  said  to  portray  the  character  of 
Don  Giovanni  with  anything  like  an  approach  to 
the  ideal  truth.  These  were  Ambrogetti  and 
Tamburini.  Let  us  see  in  what  they  excelled, 
and  what  were  their  special  gifts.  We  may  thus 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  that  present 
themselves,  and  be  able  to  find  excuses  for  many 
admirable  vocalists  who  have  so  signally  fallen 
short  of  the  reality. 

Ambrogetti  and  Tamburini  were  serious  actors 
of  the  highest  order.  They  were  also  first-rate 
buffoons.  Their  repertory,  in  short,  embraced 
the  highest  tragedy  and  the  lowest  comedy. 
Either  could  throw  the  audience  into  hysterics 
one  night,  as  the  father  in  Paer's  Af/nese,  and 
the  next  night  provoke  their  utmost  risibility  as 
Figaro  or  Bartoto  in  the  Barbiere.  But  Signer 
Ronconi  could  do  both  one  ard  the  other  with  at 
least  equal  power  and  equal  effect.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  some  other  quality,  or  quali- 
ties, in  the  artists  who  thus  specially  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  We  never  saw  Ambrogetti,  and 
can  only  speak  from  what  we  have  heard  and 
read.  Report  describes  him  as  having  been  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  appearance;  graceful  and 
easy  in  every  attitude  and  movement ;  courtly 
in  manner ;  gay,  hilarious,  buoyant,  and  over- 
flowing with  animal  spirits.  In  his  acting  he  dis- 
played that  entire  self-possession  which  betokens 
the  consciousness  of  inward  power.  His  instinct 
was  unfailing,  and  enabled  him  to  seize  on  the 
salient  points  of  any  character  he  was  represent- 
ing, and  verify  them  to  the  life.  He  was,  more- 
over, remarkably  handsome,  and  had  that  variety 
of  expression  in  his  features  which  is  of  such 
vital  consequence  in  a  part  like  Don  Giovanni; 
in  short,  was  a  positive  rairt  avis.  All  we  have 
said  of  Ambrogetti,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
affirmed  of  Tamburini.  But  personal  appear- 
ance and  refinement  of  manners  would  not  of 
themselves  necessarily  befit  an  artist  for  the  per- 
sonification of  Don  Giovanni  without  the  addi- 
tional gift  of  genius.  Let  us  give  an  illustration. 
In  the  scene  where  Don  Giovanni  fights  and  kills 
the  Commendatore,  Tamburini,  by  a  few  simple 
gestures,  was  wont  to  afford  a  key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  libertine,  clearer  and  more  powerful 
than  a  whole  host  of  commentaries.  The  Com- 
mendatore having  fallen,  pierced  hy  Don  Gio- 
vanni's sword,  Tamburini  used  to  feel  his  way  in 
the  dark  to  the  body,  lay  his  hand  upon  the  heart, 
lift  up  the  arm  and  let  it  fall,  and  finding  life  ex- 
tinct, kiss  his  fingers  to  the  corpse  in  the  way  of 
adieu.  Genius  alone  could  could  have  hit  upon 
this.  So,  too,  in  the  tremendous  last  scene,  Tam- 
burini made  points  that  betokened  the  most  sub- 
tle and  profound  conception,  or  at  least  an  instinct 
supplying  its  place.  When  the  statue  enters 
and  announces  that  he  has  come  to  avail  himself 
of  Don  Giovanni's  invitation,  Tamburini  used  to 
walk  round  him,  a  candle-stick  in  hand,  as  though 
endeavoring  to  pierce  through  the  trick  which 
man  or  devil  was  playing  him ;  but,  finding  that 
the  object  before  him  was  veritably  of  stone, 
seemed  awed  into  belief,  and  throwing  aside  the 
candle  confronted  his  supernatural  visitant  with 
undaunted  heart  and  eye  that  never  quailed. 

The  admirable  performance  of  M.  Faure,  in 
his  new  part  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  has  led 
to  the  above  remarks.  The  French  baritone,  in 
our  estimation,  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  more 
finished  and  complete  version  of  the  character  of 


Don  Giovanni  than  any  artist  since  Tamburini, 
and  it  is  something  to  be  so  far  satisfied.  If  a 
great  deal  is  wanting,  much  more  has  been  effect- 
ed than  was  anticipated.  For  years  we  have 
been  compelled  to  put  up  eitlier  with  mediocrity 
or  absolute  unfitness;  and  now  that  we  have  got 
a  thoroughly  intelligent  artist,  who  acts  becom- 
ingly, and  sings  right  well,  we  should  be  thank- 
ful, and  not  grumble  because  neither  Ambro- 
getti nor  Tambonrini  is  at  hand.  A  good  Don 
Giovanni  is  better  than  no  Don  Giovanni  ;  and 
so  here  is  "  long  life  and  prosperity  toM.  Faure." 


Grisi. 

The  retirement  into  private  life  of  an  artist  like 
Giulia  Grisi,  who,  for  more  tliiin  a  (luartur  of  a  cen- 
tury, exercipcfl  st  powerful  a  sway  over  the  dustinies 
of  Italian  Opera  in  this  country,  cannot  take  phice 
without  all  but  universal  regret '.  and  which  could  not 
fiiil  to  have  proved  universal,  but  that  she  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public  that  many  of  the  present 
frequenters  of  the  Opera  have  known  her  only  since 
her  vocal  powers  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decline.  A  more  perfect  singer  than  Grisi  in  her 
zenith — say  twenty  years  ago — never  trod  the  operatic 
boards.  Let  us  remember  the  epoch  at  which  she 
appeared,  and  the  artists  with  whom  she  was  tested. 
At  the  very  period  when  Giulia  Grisi  made  her  debut 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre— 1831  or  1832— Malibran 
was  astonishing  Europe — had  recently  astonished 
America — hy  the  brilliancy  of  her  genius  and  by  a 
combination  of  artistic  and  natural  qualities  never 
previously  found  in  any  singer.  Pasta  had  just 
declined,  leaving  a  golden  track  behind  her  in  her 
setting  which  still  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  history  of 
the  vocal  art.  Sontag,  too,  had  recently  withdrawn 
into  private  life ;  nor  yet  were  the  triumphs  of 
Catalani,  Fodor,  Camporese,  Colbran,  and  other 
songstresses  of  the  legitimate  Italian  school,  entirely 
forgotten.  It  was  a  perilous  essay,  indeed,  at  such  a 
time,  for  a  young  untried  artist  to  dare  the  judgment 
of  an  audience  whose  ears  had  been  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  finest  performances  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  singers  the  world  had  known.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  but  little  was  expected  from  the  new 
prima  dmma,  althongli  the  French  critics  vaunted 
loudlv  of  her  powers  and  her  beauty.  But  Gallican 
opinion  had  not  much  weight  with  tlie  English  people 
in  those  days ;  and  when  Miille.  Ginlia  Grisi  was 
announced  to  make  her  first  appearance  as  Ninetta  in 
La  Gazza  Ladrit,  the  public  was  not  moved,  the 
subscribers  smiled,  and  the  hahilitcs  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  It  was  a  memorable  ni;;ht,  that  of  Grisi's 
first  appearance  at  the  Opera.  There  was  a  poor 
attendance  and  no  excitement — no  anticipation, 
indeed.  The  first  appearance,  however,  of  the  new 
Ninetta  created  universal  interest.  At  that  time  Grisi 
was  about  two  or  three  and  twenty.  She  was  emi- 
nently beautiful — need  we  say  how  beautiful  to  those 
who  beliohi  her  now,  after  a  period  of  thirty  years  1 
— with  features  as  regular  as  if  hewn  out  of  marble 
by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  an  expression  as  various 
and  mutable  as  that  of  an  April  sky,  and  a  figure  just 
budding  into  the  most  voluptuous  era  of  womanhood. 
As  she  advanced  to  the  footlights  she  seized  on  every 
eye,  on  every  heart.  Her  triumph  was  to  a  consider- 
able extent  secured.  But  when  she  sang  that 
transcendent  burst  of  love  and  joy,  "  Di  piacer  mi 
balza  il  cor,"  and  revealed  a  voice  that  for  purity, 
beauty  and  tender  grace  has  never  been  surpassed, 
displaying,  moreover,  such  infinite  charm  in  her  sing- 
ing and  acting,  the  effect  may  be  imagined.  The 
audience  was  intoxicated,  and  Ginlia  Grisi  became 
the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation  in  circles  mnsical 
and  unmusical — became,  in  short,  the  operatic  idol  of 
the  day. 

Nor  did  idolatry  lose  its  worshippers  when  the  first 
glow  and  tempest  of  excitement  had  past  away.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fame  of  Giulia  Grisi  increased 
hourly  ;  and  the  artist,  except  in  one  instance,  did 
not  suffer  by  comparison  even  with  Malibran,  who  at 
the  time  was  creating  such  unparalleled  enthusiasm 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  making  mad  her  audiences  by  her 
performances  in  the  Sonnamhula.  Ah  !  these  were 
glorious  days  for  the  Opera  !  Malibran,  a  host  in 
herself,  at  Drury  Lane ;  and,  at  Her  M.ijesty's 
Theatre,  Giulia  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  Lablache, 
and  very  good  etceteras.  And  now — heii  quantum 
mutati  ab  illis  ! — Let  us  not  pursue  the  subject.  We 
have  no  Malibran  now  ;  no  Grisi,  no  Knbini,  no  Tam- 
burini, no  Lablache,  Of  course  when  Malibran  died 
Grisi  alisorbed  the  entire  world  of  favor.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  she  even  attempted  to 
step  into  her  predecessor's  shoes.  She  had,  indeed, 
essayed  the  Sonnamhula  with  her  renowned  rival,  but 
the  comparison  was  not  favorable,  and  Malibran 
maintained  herundoubted  supremacy  in  that  character. 
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At  first  Giisi  acllicrctl  almost  exclusively  to  Rossini's 
operns,  makins  lier  greatest  cffeets  in  ihc  Gazza  Lndra 
and  Ou-llo.  Her  Hist  effort  in  tlie  tragic  line  was 
Donna  Anna  in  Don  Ginrnmii — it  is  strange  she  never 
appeared  in  London  as  Zerlina,  althouixh  always  as- 
suming tlie  equivalent  eliaracter  of  Susimna  in  tlie 
Ndzze  di  Fiijaro — and  afterwards  Semiramide  and 
Anna  Bolena.  Tlie  first  i^raiid  ojiera  produced 
especially  for  her  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  Rossini's  UAascdlodi  Cnrinto.  Fler 
reputation  ,as  a  serious  was  hy  no  means  of  rapid 
projrress.  As  her  vears  increased,  however,  and  her 
voice  acquired  strcnuth  and  wei^dit,  hcrfienius  for  the 
hii;hest  order  of  aelini;  was  acknowledged,  until  at 
last  she  was  quictlv  invested  uith  the  mantle  he(]ueaih- 
ed  hy  Pasta  to  Malihran  (which,  however,  pcrKdious 
time'  did  not  suffer  Malihran  to  wear),  and  was 
crowned  with  the  i^M'eenest  laurels  of  trapie  song. 
"  She  won  them  well ; "  would  wo  could  add — 

*'  And  may  she  we;ir  them  long  !  " 

Tlic  leaves  are  uow  vellow  and  sere  that  once  were 
<rreen  and  ln'ii;ht,  aiul  Norma,  victim  of  the  Proconsul 
Time,  cedin<:  her  rule  to  some  younccr  Hii^h-Priest- 
ess,  must  flins  aside  her  wreath,  and  ascenil  the  pile 
from  whose  insatiate  flames  there  is  no  returninfr. 

We  are  not  ahout  to  write  the  hiojrraphy  of  Giulia 
Grisi.  We  merely  desire  lo  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  artist  who,  jierhaps  more  than  any  other  of 
her  time,  has  won  for  herself  a  place  in  the  roll  of 
Fame,  is  ahoiit  to  quit  for  ever  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs.  What  Italian  Opera  would  have  heen  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  hut  for  Grisi  it  is  difficult  to 
sav.  The  jjrcat  dramatic  sin«rcr  is  now  about  to  with- 
draw into  private  life.  It  behoves  evcryhody  to  hear 
and  see  her  ere  she  quits  the  scene.  So,  when  she 
has  passed  awav,  vivid  recollection  may  be  linked 
with  one  of  the  liria-litest  (riories  that  ever  adorned  the 
Opera. — London  Mnfiical  World. 


Piano  Thrumming. 

Drowsiest  of  sounds,  remindinrr  the  distant  hearer 
ever  of  the  Spanisli  truitar  muniuirinp;  under  the 
orange  trees,  and  of  the  (Iricntal  lute,  is  the  incipi- 
ent piano  practice  that  bubhles  out  upon  him,  when 
summer  opens  the  windows  of  the  better  class  of 
houses.  Intinitely  suirgestive  is  it;  su2:irestirg  dif- 
ferent thouirhls,  recalliiiir  different  emotions  to  the 
various  kinds  of  people  who  have  ijcen  accustomed 
to  it. 

On  many  a  man,  whose  life  from  boyhood  lias  heen 
spent  on  our  busines  streets — at  least  durini;- busi- 
ness hours — it  has  a  most  peculiar  effect,  when,  of  a 
summer  flay,  its  .soft,  monotonous  lullaby  (rreets  him, 
from  Imhind  the  green  blinds  of  parlors,  when,  as  is 
not  his  wont,  he  visits  an  elegant  west  end,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Not  considered  a  music  wholly 
delightful,  hy  even  the  pcifurtners,  this  incipient 
"practicing"  is  gencrallv  done  up,  with  ihe  rest  of 
the  prosaic  hoiiscwork,  in  the  morning,  or  early  af- 
ternoon ;  therefore  business  fathers  and  brothers 
often  hear  litrle  of  it  for  years ;  onlv  having  sotne  of 
the  nujre  pleasing  porti<ms  administered,  occasionally, 
in  small  doses,  of  an  evening,  to  gratify  the  paternal 
feelings,  and  ]>rove  that  the  paying  of  the  music 
teacher's  heavy  hill  need  not  be  considered  a  gratuity. 

The  aforesaid  business  men,  when  encountering 
these  dreamy  sounds  thus  in  the  quiet  streets,  of  a 
summer  noon-day,  am  apt  to  find  it  fall  very  dreari- 
ly u])on  their  ears.  It  sounds  as  the  hummina:  of 
the  locust  does  in  the  country,  whither  they  have  fled 
a  week  ago.  Though  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
the  novelty  pleased,  on  the  last  it  has  become  horri- 
bly su!:i;e.stive  of  all  dreariest  memories,  and  they 
pant  for  the  excitement  of  business  streets  again. 
I  But  the  little  damsels  arc  used  to  their  retired  life, 
and  the  parcntal  admonitions  and  golden  promises 
keep  them  steadily  and  determinedly  u]")  to  the  work. 
In  after  times,  it  will  be  a  solace  at  least,  if  it  does 
not  render  them  useful  and  ornamental.  Many  of 
them  will  find  the  ivory  keys  a  safety  valve.  On 
them  they  can  fight  their  souls'  battles  with  all  ad- 
versaries, including  the  Fates,  even  a.s  so  many  com- 
posers of  the  music  they  play  have  done  in  compos- 
ing it. 

To  some  of  the  "  occasional  hearers,"  these  street 
sounds  bring  thronging  memories  of  younger  davs. 
To  those  who  have  spent  the  yeai-s  of  their  minority 
in  or  about  the  rural  family  home,  it  brings  up  vis- 
ions of  little  sisters  watched  from  piazzas  throUif^h  the 
open  blinds,  as  they  diligently  tapped  the  ivory, 
while  all  else  was  still,  save  the  sloops  and  schooners 
lazily  sauntered  down  the  river. 

Much  of  the  thrumming,  now-a-days,  turns,  invol- 
untarily, from  the  odious  practice  of  the  scale  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner;"  the 
imperfect  playing  of  which  piece  thus,  by  children, 
in  the  sunny  noon-time,  with  all  the  significance  of 
it,  is  very  affecting.      Questions  arise :    How  is  the 


flag  faring  that  the  child  is  so  interested  in  1  Where, 
in  this  peaceful  moment,  is  it  being  borne  on  victori- 
ously midst  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  against  those 
who  loved  it  when  children,  and  have  now  learned 
to  hate  it  .so  fiercely  ?  Where,  too,  is  it  rctreaiing 
before  rebellions  onsets  ?  In  what  misguided  com- 
mnnify  is  it  being  to-day  trailed  in  the  dust,  torn  and 
s]>ii  upon,  for  Ihe  first  time?  In  what  Baltimore, 
after  a  long  interval  of  suppression,  is  it  being  again 
flung  gaily  to  the  breeze  ?  Into  what  Virsiinia  or 
Kentucky  or  Missouri  hamlet  is  it  being  borne  by 
gallant  men,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  rescued  people  ? 
Who  still  holds  it  up  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  who 
now  lowers  it  all  reluctant  there  ? 

Let  the  little  ones  take  fresh  courage,  when  they 
see  what  mighty  eff'ects  their  music  produces  on 
passers-by. — Phil.  Evening  Bulletin. 
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Charlatanism  in  Music. 
IV. 

TItE     PAVORITE     PRIMA     DONNA.  —  SKETCHED     BY 
BENDA. 

I  could  never  quite  understand  why  a  prima  donna 
is  always  called  the  favorite.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
read  that  Madame  A.,  the  favorite  prima  donna,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  to-night ;  or 
that  Signora  B.,  the  favorite  prima  donna,  arrived  in 
the  steamer  Europa.  This  epithet  has  probably  the 
same  meaning  as  that  which  is  invariably  attached  to 
the  proprietors  of  hotels,  every  one  of  wliom  is  called 
a.  popnlar  landlord  ;  it  is  perhaps  only  meant  to  mean 
nothing.  For,  as  respects  the  popularity  of  hotel 
keepers,  I  am  sure  Mr  C,  the  popular  landlord  of 
the  D.  house,  was  not  at  all  popular  with  his  guests ; 
at  least  with  the  discriminating  portion  of  us,  who 
had  seen  the  world  and  knew  how  a  hoarder  should 
be  treated.  It  had  very  much  the  appearance  as  if 
mine  /ios<  supposed  hoarders  were  created  that  land- 
lords might  live  well ;  as  if  we  were  to  contribute 
each  of  us  his  humble  share  of  money  to  mine  host's 
welfare.  His  own  comfort  was  three  times  attended 
to  before  our  wishes  were  once  taken  notice  of.  His 
private  table  was  loaded  with  delicacies  that  were 
never  allowed  to  touch  our  palates.  The  gude  man, 
nevertheless,  seemed  to  labor  under  the  pleasing  de- 
lusion that  his  was  the  only  good  hotel  in  the  country, 
and  they  must  consider  it  a  great  luck  who  lived  un- 
der its  roof 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  couple  a  prima  donna 
with  a  hotel-keeper  (though,  for  aught  I  know.  Hy- 
men, the  popular  god  of  matrimony,  has  before  this 
ventured  the  same  thimr)  yet  there  exists  much  affin- 
ity between  the  landlord  alluded  to  and  Madame  A., 
the  fivorite  prima  donna. 

Madame  A.  is  by  no  means  a  favorite  with  the  mu- 
sically cultivated  part  of  the  public,  who  know  how 
a  song  should  be  treated  ;  who  know  how  a  dramatic 
character  should  be  sustained  and  faithfully  carried 
through.  Madame  starts  with  the  perverted  notion 
that,  whether  at  the  opera  or  at  the  concert,  all  she 
has  to  aim  at  is  applause.  Now,  who  would  envy 
her  applause  well  merited  1  Who  would  not  gladly 
.set  his  two  hands  in  motion  to  help  its  proportions 
swell  when  it  is  honestly  gained,  knowing  that,  as  the 
dew  unto  the  flower,  even  so  is  applause  unto  the 
soul  of  a  prima  donna?  Madame,  however,  is  too 
greedy  for  public  praise;  she  is  not  satisfied  to  drink 
it  in  temperate  draughts  ;  she  must  bathe  her  whole 
body  in  it,  cost  what  it  may.  Everything  must  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  her  hunger  for  this  clapping  of 
hands.  The  poetry,  the  music,  in  short,  the  whole 
piece  must  be  altered,  mutilated,  that  the  prima  donna 
may  show  off'  to  best  advantage.  The  manager,  the 
conductor,  the  musicians,  in  the  eyes  of  Madame, 
exist  merely  to  help  her  to  reap  applause  ;  they  are 
accounted  dead  heads,  not  worth  respecting,  if  they 
fail  in  this.  Madame  A.,  in  her  own  estimation,  is 
the  head,  the  soul,  the  centre,  the  support,  the  pillar 
of  the  estal5Tishraent ;  the  whole  fabric  would  tumble 
over,  if  she  withdrew  from  it.  They  must  all  go  a 
begging,  from  the  manager  down  to  the  call  boy,  if 


she  left  them.  Why,  she  is  such  a  favorite  with  the 
public ;  they  won't  go  any  more  to  the  opera  without 
Madame  A. 

The  other  day  our  favorite  prima  donn.a  received 
the  music  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  from  the  manager 
with  the  information  that  the  opera  was  to  he  per- 
formed some  time  this  season,  when  she  would  have  to 
sustain  the  character  of  Leonora  ;  she  must  make 
herself  acquainted  with  the  role.  Madame  indig- 
nantly sent  the  part  hack  whence  it  had  come,  saying 
she  would  never  sing  music  which  produced  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  and  which,  moreover,  off'ered  no 
opportunity  for  displaying  vocal  skill.  The  manager 
reminded  her  of  the  heavy  fine  which  she  would  in- 
cur, according  to  her  contract  with  him,  should  she 
persist  in  refusing  to  comply  with  his  Just  demand. 
Madame  then  tried  to  effect  a  compromise ;  she  con- 
sented to  sing  the  part  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  permitted  to  substitute  for  the  great  liria  of  Leo- 
nora, as  composed  hy  Beethoven,  a  favorite  eavalina 
by  Rossini,  which  afforded  her  more  opportunity  for 
exhibiting  her  voice  and  vocal  readiness.  The  di- 
rector answered  that  the  eavatina  was  entirely  out  of 
place  ;  nor  would  it  accord  with  dramatic  truth  and 
the  respect  due  to  a  composer  like  Beethoven  to  at- 
tempt such  alterations.  Dramatic  truth  —  respect  — 
Beethoven?  Pshaw!  Who  was  Beethoven?  It 
surpassed  her  understanding  ;  she  could  not  compre- 
hend that  anything  was  entitled  to  respect  when  her 
applause  was  at  stake.  But  the  manager,  finally, 
hinted  again  at  the  heavy  fine  ;  which  she  understood 
better.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  escape,  Madame 
lowered  the  strings  of  her  high-toned  ambition  and 
only  asked  liberty  to  introduce  some  trills,  roul.ides 
and  capers  of  her  own  into  said  aria.  Mr.  Director, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  referred  her  to  the  musical 
conductor,  and  so  the  affair  rests. 

To-night  the  prima  donna  is  to  appear  in  her  fa- 
mous part  of  Fatima  or  the  warrior's  briile,  a  grand 
blood  and  dagger  opera  by  Chimoretti.  This  mnes- 
tro  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  charlatan  singers.  His 
motto  is:  Effect!  Dramatic  truth  ?  Nonsense! 
Let  the  situation  be  what  it  may,  quiet  or  excitingr, 
sad  or  gay,  tears  or  smiles,  there  must  he,  above  all, 
thunder  and  roar  in  the  orchestra,  rage  and  fury  on 
the  stage  ;  there  must  be  warbling  and  trilling;  but 
more  particularly  there  should  be  high,  very  high 
notes,  splendid  screams,  an  itt  de  poitrine,  that  will 
set  the  whole  house  a  cheering. 

But  the  curtain  has  risen  in  the  mean  time.  We 
find  Falima  in  the  midst  of  her  aria  di  bravura, 
which  she  rattles  off  with  a  facility  that  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. As  she  shouts  out  that  inevitable  high 
note  at  the  close  she  raises  both  her  arms,  with  a  pe- 
culiar motion  of  her  own,  as  if  to  strike  at  the  sky. 
This  is  a  favorite  manner  with  our  eantatrice  ;  while 
it  is  to  describe  visibly  the  giddy  height  of  that  note, 
it  is  more  particularly  intended  to  draw  down  a  storm 
of  applause  from  the  spectators.  Hence,  it  is  a  trap 
to  catch  clapping,  a  clap-trap  And,  indeed,  the 
thing  looks  so  irresistible,  is  performed  with  such 
cleverness,  that  the  most  averse,  that  we  ourselves, 
to  join  in  the  general  uproar.  In  addition  several 
bouquets  are  thrown  upon  the  stage  which  Madame 
picks  up  with  much  modesty  and  grace.  "  I  won- 
der," said  Caroline,  "  from  whom  those  flowers 
come;"  "I  wonder  too,"  most  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  say.  It  is  true  flowers  in  Jannary  are  an 
expensive  affair ;  a  half-a-dozen  such  bouquets  cost  a 
great  deal.  Perhaps  Mr.  E.,  the  smart  business 
agent  of  Madame,  may  be  able  to  explain  the  won- 
der. 

The  opera  reaches  its  climax  in  the  third  act.  Fa- 
tima sings  a  plaintive  air  expressive  of  her  bottom- 
less grief  for  her  parting  lover  who  is  at  tlie  point  of 
going  to  battle.  After  she  has  finished  Ingomar  ap- 
pears to  bid  her  farewell.  But  before  he  proceeds  to 
this  he  has  to  perform  an  elaborate  aria  in  which 
both  his  love  for  Fatima  and  his  hatred  for  the  ene- 
my, whom  he  is  going  to  fight,  are  depicted.  While 
thus  he  melts  away  in  tenderness  and  again  rises  to 
fearful  rage,  Fatima  is  to  continue  silently  to  play 
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the  unlinppy  bride  liy  such  jjesticnlations,  panto- 
mimes, ancl  so  forth,  as  arc  at  the  command  of  every 
cultivated  dramatic  sini;;er.  But  wliat  does  our  hero- 
ine do  ?  She  recedes  to  the  hack(;round  of  the  stage 
where  the  chorus  is  playini;  wall  flower,  and  titters 
and  Iaui;hs  at  the  pleasanlries  with  which  these  living 
statues,  in  the  face  of  the  pulilic,  entertain  each 
other.  To  he  sure,  the  public  ought  to  be  delighted 
at  seeing  Jfadamc  laugh  privately  ;  so  long  as  the 
prima  donna  is  privately  in  good  spirits  wenccd  liavc 
no  fear  that  the  world  will  go  out  of  joint. 

In  the  closing  scene  we  find  Fatima  gone  raving 
mad.  The  body  of  Ingomar,  who  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle, is  lying  by  her  side.  Pale,  with  disheveled  hair, 
her  garments  torn  to  pieces,  she  runs  from  one  end 
of  the  corpse  lo  the  other,  now  stroking  the  face, 
now  pulling  at  the  feet,  then  throwing  herself  over 
it,  screaming  and  wringing  her  hands.  The  action  is 
accompanied  by  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
of  course  in  such  truthful  strains  as  may  be  expected 
from  a  composer  of  Signor  Clamoretti's  calibre. 
Suddenly  the  instruments  pause  and  the  distracted 
Fatima,  rising  from  t!ie  body  of  her  beloved,  intones 
a  recitative  on  which  follows  that  Himous  aria  kT)own 
under  the  name  of  the  mad  air.  It  is  full  of  break- 
neck passages  and  of  all  sorts  of  vocal  artifices,  well 
calculated  to  make  a  singer  mad  whose  throat  is  not 
sufficiently  pliant.  Our  prima  donna,  however,  is  in 
tier  true  element.  She  gorges  and  spouts  forth  those 
runs  and  roulades  like  a  cascade.  As  she  reaches 
the  first  yermata  or  hold,  the  public,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  occasion,  give  vent  to  their  admiration 
in  loud  applause.  Now,  one  should  suppose  the 
singer  would  take  no  notice  of  this  demonstration, 
she  being  for  the  moment  raving  mad.  But  no ! 
Madame  deems  it  her  first  duty  to  acknov/Iedge  the 
applause.  So,  dropping  the  in.sane  Fatima  for  a 
moment  .she  assumes  a  lady-like  demeanor,  as  be- 
comes the  real  Madame  A.,  bows  and  smiles  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  then  relapses  into  madness. 
Three  times  in  the  course  of  the  aria  is  she  apjdaud- 
ed  and  three  times  does  she  recover  from  her  insanity 
and  immediately  after,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
falls  a  prey  to  it  again. 

Ah,  .Johanna  W.,  Anna  M.,  Tiehatscheck,  Wolf, 
and  ye  others  whose  names  are  not  known  in  all 
lands,  yet  who  were  of  the  true  fire  —  could  I  but  see 
ye  once  more  to  refresh  my  musical  spirit  made  sore 
hy  the  mockery  on  our  operatic  stages  I  What  a 
beautiful  sight  is  such  a  faithful,  conscientious,  pains- 
taking nriist!  one  that  strives  to  please  the  god 
within  him  instead  of  the  promiscuous  crowd,  called 
the  public. 

But  the  curtain  is  already  down.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  fearful  uproar  extending  all  over  the 
house.  They  cry  for  Fatima  to  come  out;  they 
wish  once  more  to  pay  homage  to  the  prima  donna. 
The  noise  is  growing  intolerable.  Come,  Caroline, 
sweetest !  let's  go  home. 

Jtoigljfs  Imirnitl  of  Stusk. 

BOSTON,  JUNE   22,   18H1. 

Music  in  this  Number. —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


The  Singing  of  the  Army  Hymn. 

The  Music  Hall,  dedicated  to  Art  and  to  Peace, 
was  on  Thursday  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
Second  N.  H.  Regiment  by  the  sons  of  New  Ilamp- 
slnre  resident  here.  The  decorations  of  the  Platform 
were  beautiful  and  the  short  addresses  stirring  and 
patriotic.  The  feature  of  the  occasion,  however, 
which  touches  us  was  the  singing  of  the  Army  Hymn 
of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred, 
in  unison,  by  the  immense  audience  composed  of  the 
Eegimcnt  and   the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire.     The 


grand  melody  rolled  nobly  out  through  the  Hall  and 
the  patriotic  hymn  found  a  response  in  the  hearts  of 
all.  A  bountiful  and  plentiful  repast  sent  the  wearied 
soldiers  refreshed  upon  their  way  and  cheereil  by  the 
cordial  welcome  they  had  received.  Dr.  Upmam  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  sncceasftil  arrangements. 
AnMY  Hy.mn.    By  Oi.iter  WiiNDELL  Holmes. 

O  Lord  of  Hosts  !  Almighty  King  : 
Behold  the  sacrifice  we  bring  ! 
To  every  arm  Thv  strength  impart. 
Thy  Spirit  shed  through  every  heart ! 

Wake  in  our  breasts  tlie  living  fires. 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  onr  sires ; 
Tliy  hand  has  made  our  nation  free  ; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee. 

Be  Thou  a  pillared  flame  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe  ; 
And  when  tlie  battle  thunders  loud, 
Still  guide  us  in  its  moving  cloud. 

God  of  all  Nations  !  Sovereign  Lord  ! 
In  Thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword, 
We  lif^t  the  starry  flag  on  high 
That  fills  with  light  our  stormy  sky. 

From  treason's  rent,  from  murder's  stain. 
Guard  Thou  its  folds  till  Peace  shall  reign — 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea 
Join  our  loud  anthem,  Praise  to  Thee  ! 


The  Boston'  Musical  Times  in  its  last  issue 
gives  the  following  special  notice  : 

The  war  excitement  has  so  completely  taken  hold 
of  all  elas-es  of  society,  and  war  news  being  the  only 
news  now  sought  for,  we  have  concluded  to  suspend 
the  fortnightly  pui>lication  of  the  Boston  Miisicol 
Times  for  a  few  months,  or  until  a  more  settled  stare 
of  affair?  shall  have  been  arrived  at.  We  shall 
meanwdiile  issue  our  paper  monthly,  so  that  really  not 
more  than  three  or  four  paperij  will  be  suspended. 
We  think  this  course  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
our  subscribers,  the  majority  of  whom  now,  however 
musically  inclined,  feci  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  "  Divine  Art,"  and  who  consider  the  "stirill 
trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife," 
and  the  voices  of  "  the  mortal  engines  whose  rude 
throats  the  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamor  counter- 
feit," the  only  sounds  worthy  their  attention. 

When  wc  are  once  again  a  peaceful  and  harmoni- 
ous niition,  (and  God  speed  the  day,)  or  even  before 
that  happv  time,  if  a  musical  revival  will  warrant  if, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  resume  onr  fortnightly  communi 
cations  with  onr  readers.  Meantime  we  shall  Cf»n- 
dense  the  musical  essence  of  the  month  into  one 
paper. 

Wc  are  sorry  that  the  pleasant  visits  of  our  neigh- 
bor are  to  he  so  few  and  far  between  in  this  dry  lime. 
Indeed  we  had  depended  not  a  little  upon  "  enjoying 
and  appropriating  "  many  choice  things  from  its  col- 
umns in  this  time  when  exchanges  are  so  much  dimin- 
ished. We  join  with  the  Times  in  its  wishes  that 
things  may  soon  return  to  their  normal  state  and 
peace  and  harmony  again  prevail,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  copy  from  our  neighbors  that  in  their 
judgment  will  not  keep  a  month. 


Hew  Puhlications. 

Amfrican    Musical  Dirfctort  :  1861.    260  pp.    New  York. 
Thoni.a-  Ilutriiinson.  119  Nassau  Street. 

Of  course  the  first  issue  of  a  volume  of  a  directory 
of  the  Music  Trade  of  the  United  States,  must  be,  in 
very  many  respects,  imperfect,  for  such  a  work  can 
gain  entire  accnracy  and  completeness,  only  after 
several  years.  The  labor  of  compiling  the  little 
items  which  make  up  such  a  work  is  very  great  and 
so  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  information,  for  the 
first  time.  The  volume  under  notice  is  very  conve- 
nient and  useful  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
in  Music,  giving  as  it  does  the  names  and  residences 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  it,  either  as  te.achers,  man- 
ufacturers, dealers,  publishers  or  in  any  other  w.iy 
connected  with  it  throughout  the  country.  The  edi- 
tors ask  for  "  facts  to  aid  in  carrying  out  their  designs 
of  making  the  Musical  Directory  both  complete  and 
accurate  "  in  the  future.  The  present  volume  is,  of 
course,  fuller  and  more  f^orrect  in  its  detadfi  of  New 
York  matters  than  in  those  in  other  cities™  For  ex- 
ample, the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  the  only 
musical  organization  mentioned  in  this  city.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  to  aid  the  compilers 


of  such  a  work,  by  forwarding  corrections  and  addi- 
tional information  to  the  publisher,  before  the  end  of 
another  year. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Junb.  Putilishprl  bj-  LroiLTrd, 
Sr.ott  &  (^o  ,  New  Yoil(.  K.'rosby,  Nichi>l>,  l.ce  &  Co, 
l!o.<ton.)  (Jontunt.'i:  The  Hook  Hunter;  The  .Monka  of  the 
West;  Miss  liremer  in  SwitzerlriiMl  anil  Italy  ;  A  Cruise  np 
the  Yaniistvzj  in  185S  9 :  Seveml;  II.iae.»  ;  l<'roin  the  I'ath- 
erlanil  i  Norman  Sinelair,  I'arf,  19;  Pin  Very  FonJ  of 
Water,  anew  temperance  80n(!;  Memoirs  of  a  Tory  Gentle- 
woman ;    Inde."!. 

The  last  article  is  a  notice  of  the  memoir  of  "Mis.s 
Cornelia  Knight,  Lady  companion  to  the  Princes.9 
Charlotte."  After  being  discharged  from  this  poss 
hy  the  Regent,  Miss  Knight  went  to  Naples  where 
she  became  air|uainteil  willi  the  great  Nelson. 

In  April  1800,  Miss  Knight  embarked,  wiili  the 
Haniiltons,  on  board  Nelson's  ship,  tlie  Foudroyant, 
bound  for  Malta,  touching  at  Syracuse.  They  re- 
turned to  Palermo,  and  thence  sailed  to  Leghorn. 
From  that  place  they  proccedi-d  by  land  to  England, 
'i'he  account  of  tliis  homeward  journcv  is  interesting, 
as  an  episode  in  Nelson's  life  wiicrcfif  his  Inoirrapiiers 
have  not  taken  much  account.  One  of  thepassag.s, 
at  least,  is  worthy  of  qnotaiion  : — 

"  At  Vienna,  whenever  Lord  Nelson  appeared  in 
public,  a  crowd  was  collected,  and  his  portrait  was 
hung  up  as  a  sign  over  many  shops — even  the  milli- 
ners giving  his  name  to  partiiailar  dresses  ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  tliat  the  Fnglish  nation  was  at  all 
popular.  The  people  generally  were  opposed  to  the 
war  with  France,  which  hail  proved  so  unfavorable 
to  them ;  for  although  the  troops  were  brave  and 
loyal,  they  were  not  well  commanded.  We  had  often 
innNic,  as  the  best  composers  and  performers  were 
happy  to  be  introduced  to  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton.  I  was  inncli  pleased  with  Haydn,  lie 
itined  with  us,  and  bis  conversation  was  modest  and 
sensililc.  He  set  to  music  some  F.nglish  verses,  and, 
amongst  others,  part  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  was  descriptive  of  the  bluwing  up  of  L'Orient ; 

'■  Rritannia".^  leader  give.'*  the  dreaii  ^command  ; 

Oliedient  to  his  snmmons  ItTtmes  arise; 

The  fjercre  explosion  remlf'  fheskie.s. 

And  hi^h  in  air  the  ponil'rou.s  rna.s.s  i.s  thrown. 

Tlie  dire  eoneussiou  shake.^  the  land  : 

K-irtli.  :iir  ai.d  .sea,  united  proaii  ; 

The  .solid  pyniuiijs  routes.';  the  t-hork. 

And  their  firm  ba.ses  to  their  centre  roi-k.' 

"Haydn  .accompanied  Lady  Hamilton  on  the  piano 
when  she  sang  this  piece,  and  the  effect  was  grand. 
He  was  staying  at  tlint  time  with  Prince  Esterhazy, 
and  presided  over  the  famous  concerts  iriven  by  that 
nobleman  at  his  magnificent  ]i;dace  in  Hungary.  At 
one  time  the  jiriiice  had  an  intention  of  giving  up 
these  concerts,  and  told  Haydn  that  this  would  be 
the  last.  It  was  a  very  fine  one.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, Ilaydii  composed  a  finale  so  melancholy — - 
so  toucfiing,  that  it  drew  rears  fro  many  of  the 
audience  ;  and  be  L'ave  orders  that  while  ir  was  play- 
ing the  tighrs  should  be  L'"railualiy  extinguished  ;  all 
of  which  made  sucii  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
the  prince,  that  he  abandoned  bis  intention  of  dis-  ' 
continuing  these  concerts." 

Miss  Knight,  who  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old, 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  various  royal 
pcr-onriges,  and  to  have  loved  the  Bourbons  of  France 
better  than  the  Orleans  family,  as  the  following  an- 
ecdote shows. 

"  A  stranger  happening  to  he  in  Paris  soon  after 
the  Revolution  of  July,  18.30,  was  stopped  by  a 
young  chimney-sweeper,  who  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  the  King  of  the  French.  The  other  replied  in 
the  nagative.  '  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?'  con- 
tinned  the  chimney-sweeper.  'Only  give  me  a  piece 
of  five  francs  and  you  shall  see  him.'  The  stranger 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  they  went  away  together  to  the 
Palais  Ro\al.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  sight  of  the 
balcony  the  boy  began  to  call  out,  'Louis  Philippe! 
Louis  Philippe!'  in  which  cry  he  was  joined  by  the 
rabble  near  iiim.  The  King  of  the  I'rcnch  came  out 
to  make  his  obeisam-e,  and  the  ircntlcmnn  gave  a 
five  franc  piece  to  the  sweeper.  'Now,'  said  ihe  boy, 
'if  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  him  sing,  only  promise 
me  five  more,  and  yon  sIimII  be  satisfied.'  The 
stranger  assented,  anil  his  majesty,  at  the  command 
of  the  mob,  joined  in  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  with  all 
the  appropriate  grimaces." 


During  the  parade  on  Monday,  Major  Stevenson's 
battalion  band  played  several  concert  pieces.  One 
air,  which  was  peculiarly  mellifluous,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  a  spectator  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
marched  past  the  guard,  and  asked  a  bugler  "  the 
name  of  the  piece  you  have  jnst  played."  "That 
piece,"  drawled  the  exhausted  musician,  as  he  wiped 
his  moistened  brOw,  "is  numbers  i-x-t-e-e-n."  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  said  the  enquirer,  "I  owe  you  one. — 
Conner. 
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Churehes  and  Church  Music. 
No.  II. 

Trinity  Church. 

St.  Locrs,  Junk,  1861. — I  will  head  my  letter  St. 
Louis,  as  it  is  concerning  that  city.  I  have  to  write, 
although  I  am  still  on  the  shore  of  Kcnka  Lake. 

Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  St.  Louis,  is  built 
after  the  style  so  prevalent  in  these  provincial  towns 
and  almost  seems  out  of  place  in  a  bustling  city.  It 
is  Gothic,  liuilt  of  rough  limestone,  and  is  one  of  the 
neatest  churches  I  ever  saw.  It  has  such  a  home- 
like air.  It  cost  $30,000,  and  is  paid  for.  The 
Pastor,  Rev.  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  is  much  loved  and 
respected  by  his  congregation.  In  all  respects  this 
church  is  a  success.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Eleventh  street  and  Washington  Avenue  and  was 
dedicated  on  June  2d.  The  organ  was  built  by  H. 
&  W.  Pitcher  of  St.  Louis  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
here.  It  contains  28  stops,  2  manuals,  2  octaves 
pedal  bass.  The  open  diapasons  are  of  tremend- 
ous power  and  the  voicing  of  the  stops  generally 
beautifully  done.     It  cost  S3,000. 

The  choir  have  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  in  the  West,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
whole  country.  The  soprano  is  Miss  Annie  Dean, 
so  well  known  through  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Her  voice  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  we  ever 
heard.  In  figure  and  style  she  more  closely  resembles 
Adelina  Patti  than  any  one  else  we  ever  heard.  In 
compositions  requiring  great  pathos  she  is  unequalled. 
The  Contralto,  Mrs.  E.  Barnet,  is  blessed  with  one 
of  the  richest  organs  in  the  whole  West,  reaching 
with  great  power  and  volume  E  flat  below  the  staff. 
Mr.  S.  Crowell,  Tenor,  lias  a  sweet  voice  and  is  an 
excellent  reader  of  Oratorio  and  concerted  music. 
E.  C.  Catherwood  is  the  Basso  "  Mosto  "  Profundis- 
eimo,  his  voice  reaching  with  great  effect  down  to  C, 
B,  A.  Why  Mr.  Catherwood  never  made  music  a 
profession  we  cannot  imagine.  Organist,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Hewitt.  He  is  an  amateur,  though  of  great  experi- 
ence. He  plays  in  the  Philharmonic  Society  and 
has  been  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  that  society,  giving  freely  time  and  money. 
It  would  be  proper  then  to  say  a  word  concerning  the 
taste  and  expense  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  to  in  fitting 
up  his  i)iano  store,  believing  as  we  do  that  every  such 
thing  should  be  encour.aged.  He  has  one  of  the 
stores  in  the  new  marble  block  on  Fifth  and  Olive, 
consisting  of  three  rooms  the  whole  depth  of  that 
immense  building,  the  finest  building  we  have  yet 
seen  out  of  New  York,  one  displaying  exquisite  taste 
in  the  architect.  The  basement  is  a  shop  for  repair- 
ing, &c.  The  main  floor  is  devoted  to  sheet  music, 
and  small  instruments.  The  third  room  is  the  finest 
piano  room  wo  ever  saw.  Mr.  H.  has  had  the  walls 
and  ceiling  painted  at  a  great  expense  and  furnished 
the  room  with  luxurious  carpets  and  furniture  where 
the  visitors  can  recline  at  ease  while  examining  the 
pianos.  May  his  business  reward  his  taste  and  liber- 
ality. Brown. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mr.  Millard,  the  tenor,  who  is  favorably  known  as 
a  concert  singer  and  clever  composer,  is  with  bis  re- 
giment, the  Seventy-First,  and  becoming  quite  popu- 
lar from  his  successful  efforts  to  add  to  the  musical 
resources  of  his  comrades-in-arms. 

Madame  Grisi  is  really  making  her  last  appear- 
ances in  London,  and  consequently  in  England.  The 
announcement  has  often  been  made  before,  and  in 
order  to  enhance  the  eclat  of  the  present  engagement 
Mr.  Gye  has  wisely  bound  the  prima  donna  under 
heavy  penalties  not  to  sing  in  London  for  six  years 
— which  is  tantamount  to  a  definite  prohibition.  The 
operas  selected  for  these  farewell  performances  are  as 
follows  ; — Norma,  Lncretia  Borc/ia,  Otello,  Don  Gio- 
vanni, 11  Trocatore,  Les  Hiu/uenots. 

At  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera,  London,  on  Saturd.iy, 
May  18.  The  London  Herald  thus  speaks  of  her 
first  appearance  : — 

An  audience  as  numerous  as  the  theatre  could  pos- 
sibly contain  were  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  occa- 
sion of  Mad,  Grisi's  re-appearance,  and  the  applause 


that  burst  forth  when  the  Norma  of  the  evening  en- 
tered was  such  as  is  seldom  heard  on  any  occasion. 
The  sickle  once  in  hand,  Grisi  was  the  Grisi  of  old. 
There  was  the  same  energy,  the  same  grace,  and  the 
same  fine,  slow  action  so  especially  characteristic  of 
this  artist.  The  public  listened  for  the  familiar  "sus- 
tained note"  which  precedes  the  "Casta  Diva,"  and 
applauded  it  as  they  had  done  for  so  many  years,  and 
they  took  every  possible  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  good  feeling  towards  their  old  favorite  through- 
out the  opera.  The  expression  of  deep  feeling 
with  which  the  story  of  Adalgisa  is  listened  to — the 
start  at  the  entrance  of  Pollio — the  indignant  attack 
on  him  with  tlie  grand  burst,  "Ah,  non  tremare,"  and 
the  share  in  the  trio  which  follows,  carried  on  the 
first  act  as  a  series  of  triumplis.  And  if  Norma's 
share  of  the  "Deh,  con  te"  in  the  second  act,  was  not 
what  is  used  to  be  in  vocal  execution,  the  deficiency 
was  quite  atoned  for  by  the  pathos  and  beauty  of  the 
final  duet  with  Pollio— "Qual  cor  tradisti" — and  the 
appeals  to  Oroveso.  The  poetry,  the  passion  and  the 
intensity,  with  that  requisite  combination  of  dramatic 
with  musical  c^cpression,  bore  the  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  woke  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  glories  of  bygone  years.  The  cast  of 
the  other  parts,  with  the  exception  that  Madame  Ti- 
berini  undertook  that  of  Adalgisa,  was  the  same  as 
last  year  ;  the  Pollio  of  Signor  Tamberlik,  and  the 
Oroveso  of  M.  Zelger,  are  too  familiar  to  be  com- 
mented on.  Madame  Grisi  was  enthusiasti''.ally 
called  for  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  twice  on  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  ;  indeed  the  effect  produced  by  her 
appearance  indicated  in  every  way  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  the  public  in  these  which  are  now  believed  to 
be  without  doubt  her  final  performances.  The  ar- 
rangements at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  for  the  week 
are,  we  believe,  unprecedented.  There  is  probably 
no  record  of  any  lyric  theatre  witnessing  in  one  week 
the  representation,  under  any  circumstances,  of  five 
leading  operas,  certainly  not  produced  in  the  effective 
manner  which  characterizes  their  production  here. 

The  American  prima  donna,  Virginia  Whiting 
Lorini,  seems  to  be  reaping  the  reward  of  the  ardu- 
ous study  she  has  devoted  to  her  art.  We  have  re- 
cently recorded  her  success  in  Berlin  and  Brussels, 
and  have  now  to  record  a  new  and  brilliant  triumph 
in  Paris.  The  journals  are  loud  in  her  praise.  .  We 
copy  the  following  from  the  Revue  Critique : 

The  Theatre  Italien  counts  one  more  star.  The 
de'but  of  Madame  Virginia  Whiting  Lorini  has  creat- 
ed the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  This  artist  possesses  a 
voice  of  the  rarest  timbre,  great  compass  and  marvel- 
lous flexibility  ;  add  to  this  an  imposing  figure,  a  ra- 
diant beauty  {rare  distinctions),  and  one  can  under- 
stand the  interest  excited  by  her  appearance.  Her 
triumph  in  "  Ernani"  was  complete.  She  made  the 
role  of  Elvira  a  veritable  creation  ;  'twere  impossible 
to  more  perfectly  render  all  the  beauties  of  this  part. 
She  was  not  less  remarkable  in  "  Semiramide,"  in 
whose  inspired  melodies  she  exhibited  all  the  power 
and  magic  of  her  voice  and  her  superb  dramatic 
action.  She  has  proved  that  she  can  render  as  felicit- 
ously the  music  of  Rossini  as  of  Verdi.  In  Madame 
Lorini  the  Parisian  public  have  gained  one  of  the 
most  perfect  illustrators  of  the  modern  Italian 
school. 

A  Chorus  by  Three  Thousand  Soldiers. — 
It  is  said  that  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  soldiers  from  Washington,  when  they 
reached  the  "  Long  Bridge"  and  were  passing  over, 
the  three  thousand  patriots  struck  up  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  effect  was  grand  beyond 
description. 

A  French  Society  called  the  "  Cercle  de  L'Union 
Artistique,"  gave  a  musical  festival  at  the  Theatre 
Italien,  Paris,  May  14th.  The  great  tenor  Roger 
came  expressly  from  Germany  to  support  the  princi- 
pal character  in  Finqal,  a  new  opera  by  Membree,  for 
this  occasion,  and  the  orchestra  was  conducted  by 
Felicien  David. 

The  Trovatore  of  Milan  announces  that  Verdi, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Count  Cavour  and  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  about 
to  compose  anew  opera  for  the  Italian  theatre  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  consulting,  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  F.  M.  Piave,  the  poet. 

The  Musard  concerts  at  the  Champs  Elysees  were 
being  well  patronized. 

Madame  Laborde  had  concluded  a  brilliant  en- 
gagement at  the  Royal  Italian  theatre  at  Berlin. 

The  celebrated  Maestro  Mercadante  has  been 
decorated,  by  the  government  of  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel, with  the  order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazare. 

The  Morelli  Italian  Opera  troupe  were  at  Leipzig, 
and  were  to  go  from  thence  to  Breslau,  and  then  to 
Dresden. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Acconipaninient. 

Hurrah  for  the  Banner  of  Red,  Wliite  and  Blue. 

Th.  M.  Brown.  25 

A  song  for  the  Irish  volunteers  for  the  Union, 
adapted  ta  a  well-known  Irish  air.  Dedicated  by  the 
author  of  the  words  to  the  Massachusets"  13th  {Col. 
Cass')  Regiment. 


I  guess  you'll  be  there. 


J.  Harroway.  25 


Quite  a  pleasing  trifle  with  a  slight  touch  of  the 
humorous  about  it. 


Instrumental  Music. 

La  Priere  exauct^e.    (The  Prayer  granted.)     An- 
swer to  the  Maiden's  Prayer.     T.  Badarzewsha.  30 

This  new  piece  from  the  pen  of  the  authoress  of  the 
charming  piano  piece,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Maiden's  Prayer,"  will  soon  begin  its  pilgrimage 
over  this  continent,  and  finally  be  found  on  every 
piano,  as  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  unbounded  popularity  of  the  latter,  as  some 
might  suppose,  but  really  a  bright,  sparkling,  capti- 
vating nocturne,  such  as  the  press  brings  forth  but 
very  few. 


Grand  Parade  March. 


S.  Glover,  50 


A  spirited  march,  in  six-eight  time,  easy.  The  title- 
page  is  adorned  with  a  brilliant  illustrated  sketch  rep- 
resenting a  body  of  soldiers  trooping  the  colors  before 
the  commanding  officer. 

Band  Music. 

DiTSON*s  Select  Brass  Band  Music  ;  (on 
Cards).  For  14  Instruments,  but  can  be  used 
for  a  less  number  if  desirable,  namely,  2  E  flat 
Cornets  ;  3  B  flat  Cornets  ;  2  E  flat  Altos  ;  2 
B  flat  Baritones  ;  1  B  flat  Bass  Tuba,  or  Oph- 
ecleide  ;  1  E  flat  or  E  Bass  Tuba  ;  Bass  Drum  ; 
Cymballs,  and  Side  Drum.  Parties  in  want 
of  a  good  selection  of  Music  for  Bands,  "will 
find  this  unexceptionable.     It  comprises  : 

1.  Prima  Donna  Waltz,  JuUien.  2.  Katy  Darling; 
Lilly  Dale.  3.  I  would  that  my  love,  Mendelssohn. 
4  Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ;  Thou  art  gone  from 
my  gaze.  5.  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly.  6. 
Gentle  Nettie  Moore;  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer.  7-  Syra- 
cuse Polka.  8.  Anvil  Chorus.  9.  Serenade,  by  Schu- 
bert. 10.  Coquette  Polka.  11.  Gipsy  Polka.  12. 
National  Schottische.  13.  Sontag  Polka.  14.  Fest 
March.  15.  Wait  for  the  wagon  ;  Jordan  Quickstep. 
16.  Wedding  March.  17.  Elfin  Waltz,  Labitzky.  18. 
Evening  Star  Waltz,  Lanner.  19.  Shells  of  Ocean, 
and  Silver  Lake  Waltz.  20.  'Tis  the  last  rose  of  Sum- 
'  mer  ;  Home,  sweet  Home.  21.  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldlva- 
lioch;  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground;  Annie  Lau- 
rie. 22  Washington's  March ;  Our  Flag  is  there. 
23.  Hail  Columbia  ;  Star  Spangled  Banner.  24.  God 
save  the  king;  Yankee  Doodle.  25-  Silvery  Shower. 
26,  Prison  Song.  27-  Love-not  Quickstep.  28.  Ever 
of  thee.  29.  Medley— Dearest  Spot  and  Darling  Nelly 
Gray.  30.  Departed  Days,  Serenade.  31.  0,  Summer 
Night,  Don  Pasquale.  32.  Marseilles  Hymn.  33.  La 
Norma  March.  34.  Wrecker's  Daughter  Quickstep. 
35.  Wood-up  Quickstep.  36.  Duke  of  Reichstadfs 
Waltz.  37.  Serious  Family  Polka.  38.  Sultan's  Polka. 
39.  DeadMarcihin  "Saul,"  Handel.  40.  Eclipse  Pol- 
ka. 41.  On  to  the  Field.  42.  Dixie's  Land.  —  Each 
set  is  printed  on  stout  cards  and  neatly  enclosed  in  an 
envelope.  Price  per  set,  51,00 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  ench  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  auy  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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June. 

BY    WII.I.IAM    CULLEN    BKVANT. 

T  p^azc  upon  tlie  j^lorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  loiind, 
And  tliouglit  w!ien  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  fjround, 
'Twere  pleasant  tiiat  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand — my  grave  to  make — 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet. 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled, 

While  fierce  the  tempests  be.at — 
Away  !    I  will  not  think  of  these — 
Blue  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet. 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours. 

The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stiind  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell. 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming  bird. 

And  what  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 

Come,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon. 

With  fairy  laughter  blenti 
And  what  in  the  evening  light. 

Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 
Of  my  low  monument? 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  or  sound  ? 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see, 

The  season's  glorious  show. 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow  ; 
But  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  might  not  haste  to  go; 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb 

These  to  their  softened  heart  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been. 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene  ; 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills. 

Is — that  his  grave  is  green  ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 


Objects  of    Musical  Education   and  their 
Time. 

_  What  is  to  be  learned,  and  which  is  the  proper 
time  for  each  kind  of  instruction?  These  questions, 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  their  minutest  par- 
ticulars, demand  the  gravest  and  most  search 'ng 
consideration  from  parents  and  teachers  w  len 
they  have  determined  to  dedicate  a  child  to  ;nus- 
leal   education.     To   professors   of   music,  these 


questions  must  always  be  the  highest  interest.  In 
order  to  point  out.  at  least,  the  most  important 
periods,  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  all  the 
relationships  and  circumstances  of  musical  em- 
ployment, whether  as  a  profession  or  otherwise. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place  clear  away  a  deep 
and  widely  difTuscd  prejudice.  On  the  question 
being  asked,  What  ought  to  be  learned  in  music  ? 
it  is  usual,  particularly  among  teachers,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  those  persons  who  make 
music  a  profession,  and  those  who  cultivate  it 
merely  for  pleasure  and  general  humanizing 
education  ;  between  future  professional  men  and 
mere  amateurs.  The  former,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teachers,  ought  to  he  fundnmen- 
tally — the  latter,  however,  only  svperficialli/.  or 
less  fundamentally  instructed.  This  distinction 
is  one  of  the  most  erroneous  and  destructive  that 
ever  crept  into  discipline.  That  education  alone 
is  beneficially  fruitful  which  is  most  perfectly 
grounded  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  easiest, 
and  consumes  the  least  time.  In  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a  right  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  this  fundamental  knowledge  ;  not 
of  the  false  pedantry  which  assumes  its  name 
(and  is  as  useless  to  the  professional  man  as  to 
the  amateur),  but  of  the  study  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  comprehension  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  science,  of  the  close  connection  of  all  that  is 
essential,  and  of  the  constant  and  rational  devel- 
opment of  one  form  or  figure  from  another,  so 
that  the  preceding  form  necessarily  leads  on  the 
succeeding,  and  the  succeeding  form  is  always 
prepared  and  facilitated  by  the  preceding. 

Between  the  instruction  of  the  artist  and  of 
the  amateur  there  is  only  this  difference — that 
the  latter  may  discontinue  his  pursuit  of  the 
science  earlier  than  the  former,  at  any  point  or 
position  of  artistic  power  he  may  choose  to  fix  ; 
whereas  the  artist  is  necessarily  obliged  to  dedi- 
cate himself  entirely,  once  and  forever,  to  the 
art  of  his  election. 

Now  to  return  to  our  own  proper  question — 
AVhat  is  to  be  learned,  and  which  is  the  right 
time  for  each  study  ? 

Song. 

We  have  already  said  that  if  possible  every 
one  should  learn  music  :  we  now  pronounce  our 
opinion  more  especially,  that  ei'erij  one,  ifpoftaihle, 
sltould  learn  sinrjim/.  Song  is  man's  own  true 
peculiar  music.  The  voice  is  our  own  peculiar 
connate  instrument — it  is  much  more — it  is  the 
livitifj  si/mpnthetic  organ  of  our  snuh.  Whatever 
moves  within  us,  whatever  sensation  or  emotion 
we  feel,  becomes  immediately  embodied  and  per- 
ceptible in  our  voice  ;  and  so,  indeed,  the  voice 
and  song,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  earliest  in- 
fancy, are  our  first  poetry  and  the  most  faithful 
companions  of  our  feelings,  until  the  "shrill  pipe 
of  tremulous  age."  If,  as  in  sons,  properly  so 
called,  music  and  speech  be  lovingly  united,  and 
the  words  be  those  of  a  true  poet,  then  is  con- 
summated the  most  intimate  union  of  mind  and 
soul, of  understanding  and  feeling — that  eomVjin- 
ed  unity,  in  which  the  whole  power  of  the  human 
being  is  exhibited,  and  exerts  upon  the  .singer 
and  the  hearer  that  wonderful  might  of  song, 
which  by  infant  nations  was  considered  not  quite 
untruly  as  supernatural ;  and  whose  softened,- 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  more  beneficent  iutluenee, 
now  contributes  to  social  elevation  and  moral  im- 
provement. 

Song  is  the  most  appropriate  treasure  of  the 
solitary,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  strin- 
gent and  forcible  bond  of  companionship,  even 
from  the  jovial  or  the  sentimental  popular  catch 
of  the  booth  to  the  sublime  creations  of  genius 
resounding  from   congregated  artistic  thousands 


assembled  by  one  common  impulse  in  the  solemn 
cathedral.  Devotion  in  our  churches  becomes 
more  edifying  ;  our  popular  festivals  and  days  of 
enjoyment  become  more  mannerly  and  animated; 
our  social  meetings  more  lively  and  intellectually 
joyful ;  our  whole  life,  in  short,  becomes  more  ele- 
vated and  cheerful  by  the  spread  of  tlie  love  o 
song  and  of  the  power  of  singing  among  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  individuals.  And 
these  individuals  will  feel  themselves  more  in- 
timately connected  with  society,  more  largely 
participating  in  its  benefits,  of  more  worth  in  it 
and  gaining  more  by  it,  when  they  unite  their 
voices  in  the  social  harmony  of  their  friends. 

To  the  musician,  but  more  especially  to  the 
composer,  song  is  an  almost  irreplaceable  and  in- 
dispensable means  of  calling  forth  and  seizing 
the  most  delicate,  tender,  and  deepest  strains  of 
feeling  from  our  inmost  sensations.  No  instru- 
ment can  be  a  substitute  for  song,  the  immediate 
creation  of  our  own  soul  in  our  own  breast  ;  we 
can  have  no  deeper  impression  of  the  relation  of 
sound,  of  the  power  of  melody;  we  cannot  work 
more  effectively  upon  our  own  souls  and  upon 
those  of  our  hearers  than  by  heartfelt  song. 

Every  friend  of  music,  therefore,  should  sing  ; 
and  every  musician  who  has  a  tolerable  voice, 
should  be  a  master  of  song  in  every  branch. 
Song  should,  also,  in  the  order  of  time,  be  our 
first  musical  exercise.  This  should  begin  in  the 
earliest  childhood,  in  the  third  to  the  fifth  year, 
if  it  be  not  possible  earlier,  but  not  in  the  form 
of  instruction.  The  song  of  the  mother  which 
allures  imitation,  the  joyful  circle  of  children 
plaving  together,  is  the  first  natural  singing 
school,  where,  without  notes  or  masters,  simply 
according  to  hearing  and  fancy,  the  fibres  of  t  e 
soul  are  fir.st  freely  excited  and  set  in  vibration. 
Instruction  in  music,  properly  so  called,  should 
not  in  general  begin  until  the  second  step  of  life's 
ladder,  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
years. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  have 
sufficient  qualifications  of  voice  for  singing,  and 
to  justify  their  pursuit  of  the  art  with  reason- 
able hope  of  success.  Indeed,  very  considerable 
and  valuable  vocal  faculties  are  much  more  com- 
mon than  is  generally  imagined.  There  is 
certainly  less  deficiency  of  natural  gifts  than 
of  persons  observant  and  talented  enough  to 
discover,  to  foster  and  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
meantime,  if  indeed  every  one  have  not  disposi- 
tion and  means  (and  good  fortune)  to  become  of 
some  conseipience  as  a  singer,  let  us  consider  that 
even  with  an  inconsiderable  voice,  much  of  the 
most  touching  and  joy-inspiring  capabilities  may 
be  attained,  if  feeling,  artistic  cultivation,  and  a 
vivid  conception  speak  through  a  medium  but 
slenderly  endowed.  Why  should  any  one  be  dis- 
satisfied if  small  means  and  trouble  have  made 
him  capable  of  touching  our  hearts  with  a  joyful 
or  tender  song ;  or  have  enabled  him  to  partici- 
pate skillfully  in  the  choral  assemblies  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  Whether  it  may  be  advisable  to 
proceed  farther  in  singing  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  voice,  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances 
and  inclinations  of  each  individual.  From  com- 
posers, conductors,  and  higher  masters,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  everything  belonging  to  sing- 
ing is  to  be  absolutely  demanded,  and  also  prac- 
tical execution  thereof;  unless,  indeed,  organic 
defect  should  render  it  to  them  impossible.  _  A 
composer  who  does  not  expressly  study  singing, 
and  practice  it  as  far  as  possible,  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  write  for  the  voice;  he  will  with  difficulty 
acquire  the  more  delicate  musical  declamation  ; 
he  will  never  become  entire  master  of  the  life- 
like conducting  of  the  voice,  which  is  something 
far  different  from  mere  correctness. — Dr.  Marx's 
General  Musical  Instruction. 
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An  Opera  Eehearsal  and  Performance. 

Castil-BUze  gives  a  ck-tailed  account  of  an 
opera  rehearsal' in  Paris,  which  we  translate  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are   curious 


about  the 


They  call   cnmparses   (supernumeraries^  those 
appear  on  the   stage  to  swell  the 


movements  of  actors  behind  the  scenes. 

"When  a  new  opera  is  to  be  studied,  the  sing- 
ers meet  at  the  study-room  to  rehearse  their  parts 
around  the  pianoforte,  at  which  Henri  Fotier,  an 
excellent  accompanist,  officiates.  The  author 
presides,  and  the  teader  of  the  orchestra,  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  score,  is 
present.  Not  less  able  than  his  confrere,  M. 
Dietsch,  the  other  leader,  has  the  chorus  under 
his  direction,  and  exercises  them  in  the  great  hall 
on  the  second  floor,  jjrocul  negoliin-  The  dancers 
prepare  themselves  with  the  ballet  master,  in 
their  foyer,  and  two  violinists,  r:,'hearsei's  of  the 
dance,  regulate  their  movements. 

When  "the  singers  almost  know  their  parts, 
they  meet  at  the  theatre,  where  the  obscure  light 
does  not  often  allow  them  to  see  their  score,  and 
they  must  accustom  themselves  to  perform  from 
memorv.  Besides  this,  the  prompter  is  at  his 
post.  After  some  rehearsals  as  they  sit  or  stand 
around  the  stage,  the  manager,  M.  Leroy,  admir- 
able instructor  and  erudite  comedian,  calls  the  ac- 
tors up,  and,  in  concert  with  the  author,  causes 
them  to  act  at  the  same  time  that  they  sing  their 
parts.  Then  everything  is  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  each  personage  takes  or  quits  his  posi- 
tion, goes  to  the  right  or  left,  or  retires,  always 
foUovnng  the  movement  and  sentiment  which  the 
orchestra  requires.  The  instrumental  portions 
which  should  animate  and  .support  the  stage 
action,  are  modified  at  the  different  rehearsals,  so 
that  the  actor  may  achieve  the  desired  effect 
without  trouble  and  with  ease.  An  entrance,  an 
exit  or  a  meeting  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  repeat- 
ed. In  times  past  these  trials  were  supported  by 
a  quintette  of  violins.  Now  a  piano  suffices  until 
the  rehearsal  becomes  general. 

The  choristers  then  unite  with  the  principals. 
The  leader  of  the  orchestra  takes  his  place,  and 
leads  a  double  quintette  to  accompany  them.  The 
same  ceremonv  is  renewed  for  the  dancers  and 
the  corps  de  ballet.  The  orchestra  has  one  gen- 
eral rehearsal.  The  manner  in  which  the  over- 
ture in  "William  Tell  "  was  performed  at  first 
siffht,  to  Rossini's  great  surprise,  proves  that  this 
is'not  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  this  rehearsal  is 
useful  for  the  collation  of  the  parts.  As  they  are 
forced  to  stop  every  moment  or  two  to  correct 
errors  in  the  manuscript,  it  is  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  singers  for  the  rehearsal,  which 
would  be  useless  to  them.  The  decorations  are 
fixed  and  changed  for  the  mise  en  scene.  The 
scenery,  which  must  move  in  harmony  with  the 
music,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  thunder,  cannon, 
would  be  blamed  if  they  worked  out  of  place.  A 
general  rehearsal  is  given,  and  the  stage  is  occu- 
pied only  by  the  performers.  Madame  displays 
her  whole  toilette ;  every  one  is  at  his  post,  and- 
the  authors  remove  to  the  auditorium.  Some- 
times a  last  trial  is  made  in  full  costume. 

The  leader  of  the  orchestra  has  an  epitome  of 
the  score  only  before  him,  arranged  in  five  parts  : 
the  first  violin  ;  the  commencement  of  the  music 
of  the  wooden  wind  instruments  ;  the  brass  in- 
struments ;  the  vocal  part  which  leads  off',  and 
the  orchestral  bass.  The  whole  score  is  a  use- 
less embarrassment,  as  the  leader  has  no  other 
occupation  than  that  of  turning  over  the  leaves 
without  having  the  time  to  read  them. 

"We  must  have  a  representation  to-morrow." 
"Impossible  !  the  opera  is  not  ready,  they  don't 
know  it  well  enough."  "No  matter,  it  must  be 
done!"  "You  don't  come  to  the  rehearsals;  come 

and  judge   if ."  "  I   shall  be  careful   not  to 

come,  for  I  shall  think  as  you  do,  and  I  absolute- 
ly require  that  it  shall  be  performed  to-morrow. 
It  must  be  done." 

This  concise  but  pointed  dialogue  echoes  but 
too  often  in  our  provincial  theatres.  It  is  there 
in  particular  that  an  opera  is  pushed  forward  be- 
fore the  public,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered,  before 
it  shows  sisrns  of  maturity.  Still  I  have  seen 
miserable,  frightful  rehearsals,  followed  by  a  very 
satisfactory  performance.  AVhen  the  curtain  is 
up  each  one  redoubles  his  care  and  attention,  for 
the  moment  is  serious  and  decisive. 


persons  who      ,  , 

sincing  and  dancing  crowd,  without  taking  part 
with  them.  Soldiers  are  frequently  employed  for 
this  purpose.  They  know  how  to  inarch  in  time 
to  the  music.  Four  hundred  soldiers  of  Biron's 
regiment  manoeuvred  on  the  stage  at  Versailles  in 
Ernelinde.  Eight  hundred  people  were  seen  at 
the  same  time  in  La  Tour  Enchnntee.  We  have 
seen  seven  hundred  at  the  Opera  in  the  hell  of 
La  Teritalion. 

When  the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  act,  the 
talk  "turns  on  the  triumph  or  the  recall  of  the 
actors;  very  different  things.  A  triumph  is  the 
result  of  an  enthusiastic  success,  when  a  favorite 
actor,  already  recalled  during  the  performance, 
returns  at  the  piece  to  carry  away  his  harvest  of 
bouquets  and  crowns.  When  these_  prepared 
projectiles  are  thrown  upon  the  stage  in  a  trans- 
port of  admiration ;  when  the  ladies  throw  the 
masses  of  rich,  brilliant  flowers  which  they  have 
haid  all  the  evening,  this  unpremeditated  act 
doubles  the  excitement  of  the  audience.  But  if 
the  crowns  fall  from  the  balconies  and  fourth  row 
boxes,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  the  laurels 
and  dahlias,  two  cents  a  bunch,  were  purchased 
beforehand,  betraying  a  foreordained,  organized, 
success,  sustained  by  claqueurs  prompt  to  recall 
the  actor  by  furious  acclamations.  These  crown?!, 
at  three  francs  a  dozen,  can  be  made  cheaper 
yet ;  for  they  are  picked  up,  carried  back  through 
the  lobbies,  and  thrown  again,  when  the  trium- 
al  farce  ends  in  a  general  furor. 

I  am  astonishedthat  in  these  days  of  extrava- 
gant hyperbole,  people  are  mistaken  enough  to 
call  the  triumph  of  an  actor  or  actresses  an  ova- 
tion, A  hundred  oxen  were  immolated  for  the 
triumph  of  a  hero  ;  a  single  sheep,  oi'is,  figured 
at  the  sacrifice  offered  to  the  least  of  triumphers. 
It  is  because  of  this  sheep,  of  which  the  cla- 
queurs distribute  cutlets  (coleletes),  that  these 
nice  etymologists  keep  the  derisive  word  ovation. 
Perhaps  you  know  that,  in  the  claqueur  slang,  a 
salvo  of  applause  is  called  a  cotelette. 

It  was  at  Marseilles  that  I  saw  dramatic  bou- 
quets of  the  most  elegant  and  sumptuous  charac- 
ter and  colossal  form,  a  yard  wide  and  proportion- 
ately tall,  where  camelias  figured  of  every  color 
on  a  white  base.  Only  the  machinist  would  have 
been  able  to  manage  the  descent  of  these  bou- 
quets, and  that  by  the  name  of  pullies.  Mme. 
Laborde  sang  once  an  inconceivable  rhapsody 
called  Le  Rossignol,  in  the  grand  theatres  at 
Bourdeaux.  She  had  hardly  finished  her  cava- 
tina,  when  a  monstrous  bouquet,  awdcwardly 
thrown  from  the  back  of  a  box,  struck  her  di- 
rectly in  the  face,  overthrew  her  with  its  force, 
and  prevented  the  continuation  .of  the  piece. _ 

The  performance  being  over,  the  principals 
assume  their  ordinary  dress,  and  go  home  in  car- 
riages. All  that  is  related  of  the  manners  of  the 
Academv  is  much  exaggerated  ;  besides,  in  other 
society,  the  great  world  presents  irregulariHes 
equally  deserving  of  blame.  Self-love,  pride, 
the  rivalry  of  the  talent  and  success,  separate 
hearts  that  love  should  unite.  Artists  have  little 
sympathy  for  artists.  If  they  sail  on  the  same 
waters,  follow  the  same  career,  they  detest  each 
other  like  brothers. 

Would  you  like  to  follow  these  two  joyous — or 
at  least,  singing  and  dancing  crowds  ?  Place 
your.self  in  a  dark  passage,  almost  subterranean, 
opening  on  the  rue  Drouot,  with  a  damp,  dirty 
pavement.  There,  at  midnight,  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  a  wooden  door  turns  on  its  hinges, 
and  the  young  enthusiast  for  the  seductions  of 
the  opera,  and  the  ballet  in  particular,  does  not 
dream  of  its  use.  From  this  ignoble  egress  come 
forth  wrapped  in  mantles,  cloaks,  shawls,  capes 
of  every  age  and  color,  with  feet  coarsely  shod, 
and  tippeted  necks,  these  Olympian  deities,  these 
wood  nymphs,  wlllis,  naiads,  peris,  just  before  the 
object  of  your  passionate  admiration.  You  will 
find  around  this  door  but  rare  instances  of  French 
uallantry,  awaiting  the  joy  of  offering  to  some 
solitary  sylph  their  arms  and  umbrellas  at  the 
moment'when 

Ses  pieds,  ses  petit  pieds  de  comtesse  andalouse, 

are  about  to  sink  into  a  sea  of  mud  to  escape  the 
cars,  not  drawn  by  doves. 


"Poor  girls!"  you  will  say,  in  seeing  them 
thus  thread  the  damp  pavement.  But  I  should 
not  say,  "  Poor  fellows  !  "  on  seeing  conscripts  in 
a  trench,  with  water  to  their  knees,  affronting  an 
enemy's  fire  in  a  chilling  and  penetrating  frost. 
Is  one  poor,  with  two  treasures  in  his  possession? 
two  treasures  which  shine,  sparkle  to  our  eyes 
with  all  imaginable  marvels,  whose  seductions 
animate  our  courage  and  make  us  brave  famine 
and  y>lagne  V  two  treasures  such  a  youth  and 
hope?  These  conscripts  follow  the  career  of 
marshal  of  the  empire.  These  ballet-girls  see 
their  shoulders  covered  with  cashmeres,  bosoms 
resplendent  in  diamonds,  ravishing  crinolines, 
destined  to  press  the  cushions  of  sumptuous 
carriaaes.  These  debutant  warriors,  these  naive 
damsels,  are  sounding  the  first  notes  of  the 
samut;  If  they  do  not  reach  the  culminating 
point,  they  may  attain,  midway,  a  comfortable 
mediocrity." — Boston  Musical  Times. 


Kigger  Minstrelsy  in  England. 
About  a  quarter   of  a   century  since,   a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  London   gave  them- 
selves up  to  one  of  those   fits  of  idolatry  which 
seems  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  generally 
phlegmatic  character  of  our  race.     For  the  first 
time'^they  were   made  fiimiliar  with  the   sort  of 
nec^ro  who  forms  an  element  of  modern  American 
life";  and  the   hideous   laugh,  the  wild   gestures, 
and  stramre  dialect  with   which  they  regaled  by 
the  celebrated   "  Jim  Crow  Rice,"  produced   in 
them  such  a  novel  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight 
that   they  could  not  do  less  than  fall  down  and 
worship  "their   eccentric   instructor.       So  "  Jim 
Crow"   became  a  fixed  idea  with  the  Cockneys, 
referred  to  In  countless  ways  and   manifested  in 
countless  shapes.     To  the  chimney-pieces  of  the 
middle   classes,  where    Tom,  Jerry ,_  and   Logic, 
Madame  Vestris  as  Giovanni,  and  Liston  as  Paul 
Pry,  had   previouslv  been    placed  as  household 
"cods,"  the  efflsy  of"    the  shabby  negro  was  ele- 
vated'with   all '  honor,  and    aspiring   youths  who 
were  famed  for  "  a  iiood  song  "  regarded   a  suc- 
cessful  imitation   of  Mr.  Rice's   vocal   perform- 
ances as  an   object  worthy  of  the  most   soaring 
ambition.     Then  the  burden  of  Jim  Crow's  song, 
"  Turn  about,  wheel  about,"  Illustrated  by  a  ro- 
tatory movement   on  the  part  of  the  singer,  was 
caught  with    avidity  by  the  small  satirists  of  the 
davT  who,  when  they  wished  to  stigmatize  states- 
men or   journals  with   an   habitual   readiness  to 
change  their  political  principles,  found  an   apt 
and   universally  intelligible   illustration   of  their 
meaninfi-  in  the' revolving  figure  of  Jim  Crow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Rice's  performances 
was  of  a  kind  entirely  novel  to  Europe,  and  that 
his  representation   of   the  negro   of   modern  life 
must  be  set   down  as  an  important   item  in  that 
course  of  ethnolocical  instruction  which,  at  long 
intervals  Is  siven  to  the  body  of  the  people   at 
places  of  public  amusement.     The  comic  black, 
who  had  become  a   familiar  figure  to  the  Lon- 
doners prior  to  the  arrival  of  of  Mr.  Rice,  was  a 
fanciful   personage,  whose  neatly  striped   dress, 
red  slippers,  bare  legs,  and  huge  ear-rings  separ- 
ated him  completely  from  the  actual  world,  and 
he  was  accepted  as  a  convention,  like  the  ordin- 
ary fi<Tures  of  pantomimes.     The  learned,  we  be- 
lieve,'"have  decided  that  the  old  stage  black  bor- 
rowed his  dress  from  the  negroes  oi;  the  Spanish 
colonies;  but  that  was  a  point   which  the  play- 
goers never  thought  to   investigate    thirty    years 
ago,  when  thev  were  perfectly  content  to  behold 
a''eitizen  of  their  own  day  attired  after  the  fash- 
ion immortalized  by  Hogarth,  and  found  nothing 
exceptional  in  a   FalstaiH'  who  appeared  as  a  sort 
of  military   Punchinello,   with   obvious    leanings 
towards  the  costume  of  William  IH.     The  black 
man  with  the  blue  and  white    stripes  was  the 
black  whom  everybody  went  to  see,  without  ask- 
ing any  questions  as  as  to  bis  origin 
funny  fellow  he  was. 

now  "passed  away,  but  his  literary  monument  may 
be  found  In  the  old  musical  comedy,  the  "  Pad- 
lock," to  the  perusal  of  which  those  of  our 
readers  who  care  about  the  stage  may  not  un- 
profitably  devote  a  spare  hour.  Mungo  in  the 
"Padlock"  in  the  best  specimen  of  the  old  con- 
ventional black. 


and  a  very 
From  the  stage  he  he  has 
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No  contrast  could  be  moi-e  complete  than  tliat 
between  tlie  exceedinply  neat  nenro  to  whom  we 
have  just  referred  and  the  rajijeil,  uncouth  vaga- 
bond who  was  introdui'cd  to  tlie  Londoners  by 
"Jim  Crow  Rice."  But  in  his  very  shabbincss  there 
was  an  attraction,  '•Xe  laiil,  vnila  U  beau."  is  said  to 
have  been  the  a3sthetical  maxim  adopted  by  Victor 
Hup-o  when  he  composed  the  story  of  (Quasimodo, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sliabby — not  in 
character,  but  in  costume — is  f;rcatly  relished 
by  the  play-froers  of  every  praile.  The  charm  of 
the  "Wandering  Jlinstrel,"  represented  by  Jlr. 
Robson  to  the  delight  of  the  most  aristocratic 
audience,  lies  not  only  in  his  song  and  in  his  dia 
lect,  but  in  his  tatters;  and  an  Irishman  who 
fiistens  his  coat  with  a  skewer,  and  substitutes  a 
hayband  for  a  stocking,  is  welcomed  not  only  as 
a  man  and  a  brother,  but  as  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting member  of  the  species.  In  song,  dance, 
rags,  dialect,  and  gesticulation,  Mr.  Rice  was  alike 
acceptable,  and  the  world  was  surprised  to  find 
that  a  black  face  could  be  associated  with  attri- 
butes once  monopolized  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Giles's  and  Whitechapel.  Billy  Waters,  the  one- 
legged  black  fiddler,  copied  (if  not  literally 
taken)  from  the  streets  to  embellish  "  Tom  and 
Jerry."  and  Agamemnon,  the  attendant  negro  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Charles  Matthews's  "  Jonathan  in 
England,"  had  indeed  preceded  Jim  Crow,  and 
had  learned  their  share  of  notoriety,  but  thev 
were  too  much  in  the  background  to  become  the 
leading  idolsof  a  period  ;  and  although  therespect 
paid  to  Billy  Waters  amounted  to  a  sort  of  hero- 
worship,  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  a  fact  as  well  as  a  figure,  he  had  a  formida- 
ble rival  in  Dusty  Bob,  who  still  lives  in  memory 
as  the  type  of  the  old  London  Dustman. 

The  worship  of  Jim  Crow  was  short-lived  as  it 
was  ardent ;  for  though  his  performance  was 
novel,  it  could  be  very  easily  imitated  and  an 
English  actor  named  Dunn,  who  simply  copied 
Mr.  Rice,  was  soon  considered  his  successful  rival 
by  the  lower  class  of  playgoers,  whose  opinion  with 
respect  to  certain  branches  of  art  Is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  What  with  the  original,  and  his 
imitators,  and  the  repetitions  of  the  "  Turn 
about  "song  in  every  nook  and  corner,  people 
began  to  think  the  comic  negro  a  bore,  just  as 
about  eight  years  since  a  decided  distaste  for  the 
pious  negro  succeeded  the  rage  for  Uncle  Tom. 
Jim  Crow  liad  been  forgotten  for  something  less 
than  ten  years  when  negro  humor  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  in  an  entirely  new  shape.  Instead 
of  donning  the  tattered  coat  and  liat  which  Mr. 
Rice  had  made  popular,  or  bringing  into  fashion 
the  discarded  blue  and  white  suit  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  new  artistic  necroes  accoutred  them- 
selves in  evening  suits  of  black — perfect  English 
gentlemen  in  every  particular  save  the  face.  Mr. 
Rice  has  displayed  his  talent  in  broad  Adelphi 
farces;  but  Messrs.  Pell  and  Co.  eschewed  stage- 
plays,  and  got  up  an  entertainment  which  even 
the  Evangelical  classes  might  patronize  without 
inward  misgiving.  Their  maxim  was  Oill  pro- 
fanum  viilgus  et  arcen,  and  instead  of  inviting 
a  roar  from  the  assemblage  of  an  ordinary  gal 
lery,  they  settled  themselves  in  the  most  western 
theatre,  and  courted  the  smiles  and  the  tears  of 
the  aristocratic.  They  sani  about  the  jovs  and 
sorrows  incident  to  negro  life  ;  and  though  some 
of  their  comic  ditties  were  absurdities  compared 
to  which  "Hot  Codllns"  is  a  work  of  hich  literary 
art,  there  was  a  freshness  in  their  tone  that  grati- 
fied the  most  fastidious  ears,  while  the  more  pa- 
thetic melodies  were  not  only  pleasing  in  them- 
selves, but  frequently  accompanied  words  that, 
rather  in  sorrow  than  In  anger,  hinted  at  the 
miseries  of  slavery,  and  therefore  accorded  with 
the  serious  convictions  of  many  of  the  audience. 
The  form  of  the  entertainment,  too,  was  entirely 
novel.  The  minstrels  sat  in  a  row  of  whicdi  the 
two  extremities  were  respectividy  occupied  by 
the  artists  on  the '■  bones  "  and  the  tamliourine. 
These,  who  were  somewhat  more  in  the  fore- 
ground than  the  players  on  the  banjo  and  violin, 
were  the  humorists  of  the  party,  throwing  them- 
selves into  a  grotesque  attitude  during  The  per- 
formance of  the  musi(^  and  filling  up  the  inter- 
val of  song  with  verbal  jokes  of  the  kind  in 
which   the  clowns  of  equestrian  ring  are  wont  to 


indulge.  Mr.  Pell,  who  himself  was  "  bones  " — 
(or  the  word  at  last  came  to  denote  the  player  as 
well  as  the  instrument — had  really  favored  Lon- 
don with  a  new  .sensation.  With  the  Castanet, 
as  the  accompaniment  to  the  elegant  Spaiush 
dances  of  TaLdionI  and  Duvernay,  everybody  had 
become  familiar  ;  but  this  primitive  rattle  played 
with  the  most  frantic  contortions,  was  something 
entirely  without  precedent. 

At  first  a  few  unreasonable  grumblers  endeav- 
ored to  stem  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Pell's  com- 
pany by  declaring  that  the  artists  were  not  real 
blaeks,  but  only  white  musicians  with  black  faces. 
This  jiretended  discovery  was  no  discovery  at  all. 
Far  from  wishino'  to  pass  themselves  off  for  verit- 
able nigirers.  Pell  and  Co.,  as  free-horn  Ameriean 
American  citizens,  would  have  bitterly  resented 
the  suspicion  that  they  had  the  least  drop  of 
black  blood  in  their  veins  ;  so  they  lo.st  no  time 
in  publishing  portraits  of  themselves,  with  the 
white  faces  bestowed  upon  them  by  nature,  in  ad- 
dition to  others  in  which  they  wore  the  sable  hue 
of  their  profession.  Moreover,  they  styled  them- 
selves "Ethiopian  Serenaders,"thus  selecting  the 
name  of  the  African  country  totally  disconnect- 
ed with  negro  slavery. 

The  popularity  of  "  Jim  Crow"  was  a  rage 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  but  the 
"Ethiopians"  set  a  fas^liion  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  highest  personages  in  the 
land  patronised  their  performances.  An  Ingen- 
ious young  gentleman  who  could  play"  on  the 
banjo  and  sing  "  Lucy  Neal "  or  "  Buffalo  Gals" 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  most  aristocratic 
drawing-rooms;  and  if  four  amateurs  clubbed 
together  and  imitated  the  entire  performance  of 
the  professors,  they  were  regarded  as  benefiicfors 
to  their  species.  Let  the  music-books  of  the  year 
1846  and  thereabouts  be  turned  over,  and  it  will 
be  found  what  an  enormous  influence  the  Pell 
company  had  over  the  social  pianoforte  perform- 
ances of  their  day.  But  though  the  Ethopians 
started  under  aristocratic  patronage,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  entertainment  to 
favor  a  continuance  of  exclnsiveness.  Italian 
operas  and  French  plays  will  always  repel  the 
masses,  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
words  employed  are  in  a  foreign  language,  but 
there  was  nothing  either  in  the  humor  or  in  the 
music  of  Pell's  company  that  could  not  be  as 
readily  appreciated  in  St.  Giles's  as  in  St.  James's. 
Consequently  the  people  rushed  into  the  partici- 
pation of  an  enjoyment  so  keenly  relished 
by  the  upper  classes,  and  not  only  did  imita- 
tors of  the  Ethiopians  spring  up  in  the  cheap- 
est concert  rooms,  but  a  band  of  itinerant 
black  musicians  became  as  necessary  as  an 
appurtenance  of  the  London  streets  as  Punch's 
show  or  a  barrel-organ,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  lovers  of  quiet  In  general,  and  of  Dr.  Bab- 
bage  in  particular. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  the  predilection  for 
Ethiopian  minstrelsy  apparently  died  out,  but  in 
the  lower  stratum  of  society  the  tradition  of  Pell 
was  faithfidly  preserved;  and  recent  events  show 
that  even  in  the  fashionable  woidd  the  love  of 
banjos  and  black  faces  was  rather  in  abeyance 
than  utterly  extinct.  Though  negro  melody  and 
negro  wit  had  been  so  done  to  death  in  every 
shape  and  every  quarter,  that  they  seemed  on 
the  point  of  descending  into  a  mere  street  nuis- 
ance, important  only  to  the  police,  the  arrival  of 
the  "  Christy's  Minstrels."  about  four  years  since, 
revived  the  dormant  flame.  A  host  of  well- 
dressed  folks  were  again  heard  to  declare  that 
Ethiopian  ministrelsy  was  the  most  amusing  thing 
in  London,  and  the  pianoforte  books  were  once 
more  filled  with  songs  testifying  to  the  popularity 
of  the  new  favorites  among  the  select  classes  of 
the  metropolis. 

And  the  Christy's  Minstrels  have  kept  their 
ground.  Pell  and  Co.  founded  the  taste,  which 
long  survived  its  originators;  but  the  Christy's 
have  secured  a  permanent  existence  to  their  own 
corporate  body.  Their  principal  comic  artist 
died,  their  manager  retired  with  a  fortune  in  his 
pocket ;  but  they  appointed  a  new  humorLst  and 
subjected  themselves  to  a  new  chief,  and  their 
corporate  existence  has  been  no  more  alT'ected 
by  the  ordinary  casualties  of  life  than  that  of  the 


Merchant  Tailor's  Company.  They  have  like- 
wise established  a  regidar  form  of  entertainment 
which  is  universally  recognized  ;  and  to  this  form 
their  competitors,  the  "Buckley's"  and  the 
"  Campbell's,"  generally  adhere.  The  first  part 
of  the  exhibition  consists  of  a  concert  in  which 
tlje  performers  appear  in  black  evening  suits,  and 
play,  sing,  and  joke  after  the  model  set  by  Pell 
and  his  associates.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  sentimental  songs  are  commonly 
without  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  negro 
life,  and  are  not  unfre(piently  composed  by  lead- 
ing nmsicians,  such  as  Balfe  and  Wallace.  The 
second  part  is  misccdlaneous,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  grotesque  dancing,  together  with  a  comic 
scene  or  two,  in  which  the  shabby  vagabond 
negro  of  "  Jim  Crow  Rice"  once  more  makes 
his  appearance.  A  burlesque  of  some  well 
known  Italian  Opera  concludes  the  whole.  If 
we  consider  that  all  this  is  done,  and  exceedingly 
well  done,  by  a  company  not  above  twelve 
strong,  we  shall  have  just  cause  to  wonder  at  the 
concentration  of  talent,  musical,  histrionic,  and 
gymnastic,  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  troop,  and  still  more,  to  a  marvel 
at  its  vitality.  When  the  Arlecchino  of  an  old 
Italian  company  died,  his  loss  was  regarded  as  a 
terrible  calamity,  the  extemporaneous  character 
of  the  "  Commedie  dell  arte  "  requiring  accom- 
plishments of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  only  a  rare  combination  of  muscular, 
vocal,  and  mimetic  powers  would  enable  a  man 
to  be  chiet  comedian  of  the  Christy's.  So  firmly 
is  nigier  minstrelsy  now  established  as  one  of  the 
leading  amusements  of  the  metropolis,  that  Lon- 
don without  its  regular  black  band  would  seem 
shorn  of  a  necessary  appurtenance.  The  banjo 
Is  thrummed  all  the  year  round;  for  when  the 
"  Cln-Isty's"  retire  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air  and  to  pick  up  a  pocketful  of  money  in  the 
provinces,  the  Buckley's  or  the  Campbell's  are 
quick  to  relieve  guard,  and  make  a  ver}-  respec- 
table finure. 

Those  who  look  on  everything  with  a  serious 
face  will  find  in  the  popularity  of  nigger  min- 
strelsy among  the  educated  classes  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  clo.se  connexion  that  exists  be- 
tween Puritanism  and  extreme  frivolity.  Scores 
of  persons  who  would  think  it  wi,-ke.d  to  see  the 
highest  work  of  dramatic  art  iierformed  by  the 
finest  company  in  the  world,  will,  witli  the  utmost 
complacency,  spend  a  long  evening  in  listening 
to  trivial  jokes,  provided  they  cannot  be  convic- 
ted of  "  going  to  the  play."  It  is  not  that  these 
persons  object  to  the  theatre  as  an  edifice,  for 
they  will  unscrupulously  enter  any  playhouse  in 
London  to  witness  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer ; 
neither  are  they  particularly  averse  to  the  dra- 
matic form  of  enlertainment,  for  this  is  constantly 
employed  in  their  presence  by  the  artists  they 
delight  to  patronize.  But  they  must  not  "  go  to 
the  play  on  any  consideration,  and  the  distinction 
they  draw  is  sufficiently  practical  to  prevent  the 
patronage  of  all  that  is  elevating  in  the  drama 
and  to  promote  the  encouragement  of  all  that  is 
trivial. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  fact  that 
a  form  of  religion  has  widely  spread,  which  man- 
ifestly tends  to  lower  the  civilization  of  the  edu- 
cated classes;  but  those  who  are  content  to  take 
things  as  they  find  them  may  agreeably  spend  an 
evening  with  the  "  Cliristy's  Minstrels,"  and  re- 
spect them  as  a  clever  sort  of  artists,  wdio  have 
thoroughly  understood  how  to  make  the  best  of 
the  clrcumstanc<'s  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
deport  themselves  ably  and  conscientiously  in 
their  singular  vocation. — Londtm  paper. 


Sunday  Music  on  the  Common. 

Some  time  since  I  delivered  a  lecture  on  amnse- 
mcnts.  in  which  I  took  a  position  deemed  heretical 
I^y  the  Boston  Rrrnrdor,  stud  otiier  "evangelical 
journals.  It  secrncd  to  m;;  nt  the  time,  that  tlie  sug- 
gestion I  made  wr.s  a  leijiiimate  one,  and  certain 
facts  which  have  i^xnvfi  come  to  my  knowledge  serve 
to  strengthen  that  impression.  With  your  permis- 
sion, sir,  I  will  mnke  my  statement  over  airain,  and 
leave  the  remedy  for  tlie  evils,  wliich  it  is  full  time 
we  should  grapide  with,  to  others,  if  tliat  winch  I 
advocate  is  not  satisfactory.     My  desire   is    to  see 
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some  force  brought  to  bear  on  the  class  of  which  I 
spoke. 

There  is  in  Boston  church-arpomniotlation  for 
about  one-half  its  inhabitants.  Were  every  seat  in 
every  cliurch  occupied  on  the  Sabbath,  there  would 
be  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  people 
who  do  not  hear  the  Gospel  preached.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  statement  to  cut  the  city  in  halves,  and 
say  this  half  always  attends  church,  and  tliat  half 
never  does.  Many  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  who 
last  Sunday  were  in  the  street,  will  on  the  next  Sun- 
day be  in  church  ;  and  many  of  the  seventy-five 
thousand  who  last  Sunday  were  at  church,  will  next 
Sunday  be  in  the  street.  I  am  very  glad  to  correct 
the  wrong  impression  which  most  men  have  wlien 
a  statement  is  made  that  there  is  church  accommo- 
dation for  only  half  the  people  of  the  city,  and  to 
say  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  our  population 
are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  pulpit. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  men  and  women,  and  a 
large  one  it  is,  who,  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
never  enter  a  church.  They  can  hardly  remember 
the  time  when  the  preacher's  voice  was  heard  by 
them,  so  for  as  they  are  concerned,  the  pulpit  is 
wholly  useless.  A  part  only  of  this  class  are  reach- 
ed by  the  various  missions  of  the  city.  The  minis- 
try to  the  poor,  which  is  doing  more  good  than  all 
the  other  religious  organizations  of  the  city  put  to- 
gether, does  in  some  way  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
very  many,  and  help  them  towards  a  higher  life. 
But  every  city  missionary  will  tell  you  sadly,  that 
the  most  promising  eflfbrts  which  he  makes  are  very 
uncertain.  If  he  makes  a  conversion  to-day,  he 
feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
the  converted  one,  and  see  that  every  possible  incen- 
tive to  right  living  is  ofl'ercd,  since  the  temptations 
are  so  many  and  so  strong,  that  the  lapse  from  good 
resolutions  are  things  of  of  daily  experience. 

Now,  besides  the  number  of  those  who  are  most 
effectively  acted  upon  by  the  missionary,  there  is  a 
last  class,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  strong,  who 
never  have  any  good  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  They  never  enter  our  churches,  and  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  Sunday  worship  as  the 
Chinese.  They  are  not  influenced  by  the  mission- 
ary, for  he  finds  ic  impossilile  to  get  at  them.  Tliis 
large  class  is  composed  of  our  dangerous  men  and 
women.  They  are  often  found  in  our  jails  and 
houses  ofj  correction.  They  live  certainly  not  liy 
honest  labor,  rather  by  begging  and  stealing.  And 
Sunday  is  their  gala-day.  They  find  more  dupes 
and  victims  than  at  any  other  time.  The  spread 
their  snares,  make  their  worst  appointments  and  ac- 
complish more  on  that  day  than  on  any  other. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  arises.  How  can  this  be  re- 
medied 1  Will  you  flood  the  streets  with  mission- 
aries, who  at  every  corner  shall  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  who  are  wdling  to  hear  ?  I  will  juin  in  that  plan 
most  heartily,  and  I  will  see  that  my  Society  bears 
its  full  portion  of  the  expense  of  such  an  enterprise. 
But  since  this  might  be  voted  a  Utopian  rather  than 
a  practical  scheme,  what  remedy  do  you  offer  that 
shall  have  immediate  effect  ?  iVkat  can  you  do  to 
get  those  people  out  of  their  haunts,  and  giee  them  a 
good  impression  ?  My  plan,  and  it  is  not  a  novel  one, 
was  this.  Station  one  or  more  bands  of  music  on 
the  Common  ;  and  on  the  most  dangerous  day  of  the 
week,  the  Sabbath,  let  those  people  whom  jou  can- 
not coax  into  a  church,  be  gathered  together,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  listen  to  music,  rather  than 
to  the  oaths  which  alone  they  are  accustomed  to 
hear.  The  influence  could  not  be  bad.  The  ex- 
periment could  not  fail  of  accomplishing  good.  Ke- 
ligious  impression  is  what  you  want  to  give  them  ; 
and  will  the  Boston  Recorder  say  that  this  cannot  be 
done  by  music?  If  you  cannot  reach  the:'  any 
other  way,  will  you  leave  them  to  their  doom,  simply 
because  this  seems  a  somewhat  novel,  though,  many 
chances  to  one,  a  very  efKcient  missionary  force  1 

For  one,  I  am  willing  to  urge  the  movement  with 
all  my  might.  I  have'  no  doubt  that  every  Sabbath 
would  produce  its  good  results.  The  haniits  of  vice 
and  the  homes  of  poverty  would  be  penetrated,  if 
not  pervaded  by  an  influence  that  would  soon  pro- 
duce good  fruit.  I  have  taken  pains  to  notice  how 
such  a  suggestion  strikes  the  poorer  classes.  I  have 
talked  with  intelligent  men,  members  of  these  classes, 
who  know  only  too  well  how  many  are  the  needs  of 
those  they  represent.  And  one  ]Tut  liis  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said  sadly  :  "  Yes,  we  should  all  go  to 
the  Common,  though  God  knows  we  don't  go  to 
church ;  you  church  people  don't  know  anything 
about  us,  you  will  never  give  us  so  good  a  thing  as 
that.  You  don't  care  for  us  ;  you  only  say  you  do." 
He  turned  away  sadly,  and  I  felt  that  we  didn't  un- 
derstand his  caste  of  men  and  women. 

The  above-mentioned  paper  says  the  apostles 
would  have  been  surprised  if  one  had  mentioned  a 


brass  band  as  an  evangelizing  jiower  ;  hut  cei'tainly 
the  surprise  would  not  have  been  greater  than  that 
with  which,  if  they  were  present  with  us,  they  would 
peruse  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Recorder. 

Some  time  ago,  when  there  was  music  on  the 
Common  twice  a  week,  it  was  noticed  that  the  police 
reports  contained  only  about  half  the  numlier  of 
anvsts  for  drunkenness  on  those  nights.  It  only 
shows  that  the  right  kind  of  people  were  on  the  Com- 
mon ;  that  a  brass  band  was  an  evangelized  power  of 
no  slight  importance.  And  if  such  results  could  he 
attained  again,  the  sooner  we  make  music  a  religions 
fixture  the  better.  I  hope  some  of  our  Boston  phil- 
anthropists will  undertake  the  work  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits. —  G.  IT.  E.,  in   Christian  Register. 


Taanslated  for  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Music  from  La  France 
Mu.'^lcale. 

TJn  Fanatico  per  la  Musica. 

The  scene  we  are  .about  to  describe,  took  place  not 
long  ago,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  journal,  le  Nord 
published  the  account  origin<ally  and  we  reproduce  it. 
It  concerns  one  Alcssandro  Lazarev,  a  genuine  /a)?a- 
tico  per  la  musica,  a  soi  disant  unappreciated  genius 
who  felt  himself  called  upon  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  music  and  who,  for  some  eight  or 
tenye.ars,  h.as  persisted  in  obliging  the  public  to  he,ar 
his  symphonies,  oratorios,  overtures  hymns,  &c.  His 
prodnetions  indeed,  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  idea?, 
or  in  melodies,  sometimes  sufficiently  new  ;  but  this 
unfortunate  composer  does  not  possess  even  the  most 
elementary  notions  .about  counterpoint,  or  of  figured 
bass  and  consequently  he  writes  scores  utterly  impos- 
sible to  be  executed  by  instruments  ;  in  a  word,  per 
feet  charii'ari  music.  Criticism  has  told  him  so  sev- 
eral times,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  reason  and  an- 
swers by  abuse  with  which  he  fills  great  posters  three 
metres  long,  for  lack  of  any  journal  that  will  publish 
his  prose.  As  you  see,  he  is  a  maniac,  a  sort  of  Rus- 
sian Wagner. 

About  a  month  ago,  appeared  a  pamphlet :  "Ln- 
zarev  and  Beethoven,"  with  portraits  of  the  two  per- 
sonages on  the  cover.  The  purpose  of  this  docu- 
ment, without  signature,  was  to  prove  to  the  public 
of  St.  Petersburg  that  it  was  a  fool  and  an  ignoramus 
that  it  did  not  understand  that  the  Signore  Alcssandro 
T.asarev,  amico  de  Rossini  {so  he  styles  himself  in 
his  notices  and  posters)  was  by  far  the  superior  of  the 
author  of  Fidclio  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 

The  anonymous  writer,  styling  himself  "Counsel- 
lor of  State  and  Chevalier  of  several  orders,"  pro- 
posed to  appear  before  the  public  at  the  first  concert 
of  Lazarev,  ready  to  maintain  against  all  comers 
the  right  of  his  prote'gd  to  the  title  of  a  composer  of 
aenins.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  there  was  some 
humbug  about  this,  but  in  about  ten  days  appeared 
a  placard  announcing  for  the  29th  of  March  a  grand 
concert  of  Slavic  music  of  our  Wagner,  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  and  apropos  of  the 
Lazarev  and  Beethoven  pamphlet,"  at  which  would 
be  also  performed  music  by  Beethoven,  so  that  the 
public  micht  compare  and  judge. 

An  announcement  so  absurd  attracted  the  crowd. 
The  scandal  w.as  smelt  afar  off,  but  the  result  entire- 
ly surpassed  their  expectations.  Never  was  anything 
so  great  seen  in  any  concert  hall  of  the  old  or  new 
w^orld. 

The  hall  of  the  Clnh  des  Bourgeois  (maison 
lakountehikov)  was  full  an  hour  before  the  time  for 
the  concert,  and  for  a  wonder,  the  doors  were  found 
thrown  wide  open,  .and  no  ticket  taker  before  them. 
Those  poor  Christians  of  Syria  will  have  no  chance 
at  all.  All  our  musical  celebrities,  artists  and  critics 
came  to  see  bow  /'  amic:i  di  Rossini  would  make  that 
scamp  of  a  Beethoven  come  down  from  his  pedestal. 
The  orchestra  was  composed  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
capital.  At  half  past  two  comes  the  hero  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  he  distributes  the  parts  to  the  musicians  with 
his  own  hands  and  ascends  his  place  with  a  triumph- 
ant air. 

In  Russia  they  love  courage  and  intrepidity.  The 


maestro  bows  with  dignity  and  gives  the  signal  to 
the  orchestra.  The  first  morccau  is  executed  amid 
profound  silence  :  however,  by  degrees  they  begin  to 
make  interruptions  and  quite  lioistcrous  laughs  are 
heard  among  the  audience  and  even  among  the  mu- 
sicians. When  the  piece  is  ended,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  public  calls  vociferously  for  the  auihor  of 
the  pamphlet  to  present  his  argument.  Alcssandro 
Lazarev  appears  again  to  announce  that  the  "  Coun- 
sellor of  State  and  chevalier  of  several  orders, 
Markov  is  indisposed ;  but  that  he  is  not  an  imagin- 
ary personage.  He  exists,  and  those  who  have  any 
doubt  about  it  can  clear  up  their  doubts  at  his  lodg- 
ings at  the  Bridge  Alartchine."  General  laughter  in 
the  audience. 

The  second  piece  was  .about  to  begin  when  sudden- 
ly an  individual  with  long  curly  hair,  a  musical 
critic  well  known  and  highly  esteemed,  mounts  a 
chair  and  asks  to  be  heard.  Leave  was  immediately 
given  and  he  proceeds,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  im- 
provised orator,  "you  have  heard  the  first  piece  of 
this  illustrious  composer,  and  it  has  given  you  acom- 
plete  idea  of  the  calibre  of  his  talent.  Shall  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  cacophony  be  permitted  to  couple  his 
name  with  that  of  the  greatest  of  composers  ?  Ls  It 
not  an  unworthy  speculation,  and  shall  not  we  be 
right  In  throwiog  rotten  potatoes  at  him  who  has 
dared  to  humbug  us  in  this  fashion  V 

This  sally  was  received  with  unanimous  bravos. 
Laz.arev,  not  admitting  himself  to  be  conquered, 
rushes  to  the  tribune,  (that  is,  his  desk)  and  asks  for 
silence  and  the  attention  of  the  audience.  "  Listen, 
gentlemen,  listen  I  pray  you  to  my  overture;  you 
shall  then  hear  one  of  Beethoven's  ;  then  you  can 
make  the  comparison.  As  to  this  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken,  I  despise  him  and  laugh  at  his  opin- 
ion." So  saying,  he  gave  the  signal  .again  to  the 
orchestra,  and  the  overture  began. 

Tins  bravado  lent  fire  to  the  powder.  The  audi- 
ence rose  noisily,  and  cried  ;  "  Stop,  stop  your  chari- 
vari! You  are  splitting  our  ears  !  This  i.s  too  bad  '■ 
The  fanatical  maestro  throws  himself  into  all  sorts 
of  attitudes,  continuing  to  direct  the  orchestra.  The 
patience  of  the  public  is  exhausted.  They  make 
missiles  of  the  handbills,  and  of  everything  they  can 
lay  hands  upon,  and  throw  them  from  all  sides  at  the 
head  of  the  rival  of  Beethoven.  He  stdl  holds  his 
ground,  although  part  of  the  musicians  have  taken 
flight;  the  tumult  in  the  audience  rises  with  the  row 
in  the  orchestra.  At  last  some  individuals  rush  to 
the  platform  and  Intim.ate  to  Lazarev  a  hint  to  beat 
a  retreat.  He  tries  to  resist,  but  the  numbers  of  the 
besiegers  being  always  crescendo,  the  unhappy  maes- 
tro is  soon  dragged  off  by  a  crowd  that  insults, 
pushes,  crowds  and  finally  hustles  him  out  of  the 
hall. 

This  is  the  way  that  with  us,  they  encourage  inno- 
vators, pioneers  of  musical  reform  and  people  who 
wish  to  create  music  such  as  no  one  ever  heard  !  In 
this  respect  St.  Petersburg  Is  as  barbarous  as  Paris. 
There  they  hiss  the  Tannhiiuser,  and  do  not  wish  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  future.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  music  of  Lazarev  is  of  a  still  more  distant 
future,  since  it  draws  down  upon  lilm  kicks  instead 
of  hisses. 


Music  Gardens  of  Berlin.  * 

Out  of  the  well  known  street,  unter  den  Linden, 
passing  through  the  magnificent  Brandenburg  gate, 
the  suburb  seeker  finds  himself  in  the  Thier-Garten, 
a  vast  park  through  which  runs  a  wide  avenue  lined 
with  poplars  and  lindens,  and  leading  to  Charlotten- 
burg.  This  park,  thougii  just  outside  the  wall  of  a 
populous  city,  is  as  wild  and  as  densely  overgrown 
with  trees  as  a  primeval  forest.  Here  and  there  are 
little  lakes,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  generally 
stagnant  and  suggestive  of  miniatm'c  dismal  swamps, 
indeed,  the  Thier  Garten  Is  rather  damp  than  other- 
wise, but  this  is  the  only  drawback  to  one  of  the 
noblest  parks  in  existence.  In  one  part  of  it  is 
KroU's,  a  sort  of  theatre  iind  open-air  garden,  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  Berlin  amusements.    It 
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is  a  vcallj'  siilondid  hniltlinj;,  tlie  principal  apartment 
licinf;  an  inmionse  and  clct;ant  liall,  profusely  deco- 
rated, lip;litcd  np  with  liii^c  cliaudcliers,  and  provided 
with  a  starra  and  tlio  nsuul  accessories. 

Here,  every  night  at  six  o'eloci;,  an  opera  is  per- 
formed in  German  ;  Fiotow,  Wcher,  and  I^ortzinf; 
lieinjr  tlic  most  ])Ojinlar  conijiosers.  The  band  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  singers  above  mediocrity.  You 
never  hear  an  old,  worn-ont,  feeble  singer.  Voice, 
voice,  voice,  seems  to  be  the  lirst  requisite,  and  the 
German  operatic  artists  of  Kroll's  always  possess 
this  essential  element  of  success.  Between  the  acts 
everybody,  male  and  female,  Ilerr  and  Frau,  and 
Fraulein,  and  Kinder,  go  oat  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
to  revel  in  beer.  Were  I  to  send  to  you  a  statistical 
report  of  the  immense  size  of  the  glasses  from  which 
the  Teutonic  nectar  is  imbibed,  I  should  be  scouted 
as  another  Baron  Munchausen.  Having  drank  as 
much  beer  as  would  fill  an  ordinary  bathing  tub,  the 
KroU  visitor  is  summoned  by  a  bell  to  listen  to  the 
next  act;  which  over,  off  be,  she  or  they  rush  for 
more  beer.  So  aft<-r  the  second  act.  Ditto  after  the 
third  act.  Then  after  the  hist  act  all  go  into  the 
garden  to  drink  beer  indcfinitcl}'. 

These  gardens  are  very  pretty,  and  are  illuminated 
with  revolving  cones  of  gas  jets,  tmd  furnished  with 
seats  and  tables.  While  the  people  drink  and  smoke 
the  orchestra  takes  its  place  on  a  platform  and  plaj's 
divinely.  Now  it  is  the  weird  overttire  to  Oberon — ■ 
now  the  grand  Coronation  JInrcli  of  Meyerbeer's 
Prophets — now  one  of  the  witching  waltzes  of  La- 
bitzky  or  Lanner,  or  the  still  more  enchanting  strains 
of  Strauss.  So  for  an  hour  or  two  more  the  festivi- 
ties are  kept  up  till  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  when 
it  is  all  over.  The  entrance  to  the  garden,  entitling 
you  only  to  hear  the  orchestral  music  before  and  after 
the  opera,  is  seven  cents — inclusive  of  the  opera, 
from  20  to  2.5  cents,  according  to  the  place.  There 
are  other  cheaper  music  gasdens  in  and  about  Berlin, 
open  every  night. —  Corr.  of  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Mnsic  IN  Pri.iiart  Schools. — Another  exer- 
cise which  should  enter  into  every  scheme  of 
primary  instruction,  is  vocal  music.  Its  claims 
to  public  recognition  as  a  regular  school  exercise, 
rest  upon  its  value  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the 
ear  to  a  nice  discrimination  ot  sounds,  and  of  the 
vocal  organs  to  an  accurate  utterance  of  the  notes  of 
the  gamut — upon  the  rich  and  pure  fountain  of  en- 
joyment which  it  opens  to  its  possessors — but  espe- 
cially upon  its  blessed  and  tranquilizing  influence 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  in  the 
school-room.  As  an  auxiliary  in  government,  its  aid 
is  invaluable.  When  some  excitement  has  rnffled 
the  temper,  or  perturbed  the  spirits  of  the  little  school 
community,  it  comes  like  a  messenger  of  peace,  and 
the  swelling  breast  is  calm.  When  the  mind  is 
weary  with  application,  it  yields  to  the  power  of  song, 
and  returns  to  its  labor  refreshed  and  strengthened. 
We  all  know  the  strange  jiower  of  music  upon  our 
own  feelings,  and  can  readily  see  that  upon  the  sus- 
ceptible natures  of  children  this  influence  is  greatly 
enhanced.  Unlike  almost  evervthinc:  else,  music 
would  seem  to  be  an  unmixed  good. — N.  Y.  Teacher. 


The  National  Hymn. — The  committee  on  the 
national  hymn  announce  that  the  time  for  the  recep- 
tion of  manuscripts  by  them  has  expired,  and  that  no 
more  will  he  admitted  to  competition.  The  number 
already  in  their  hands  is  oi-er  eleven  hundred  and  Jifti/. 
The  public  will  see  at  once  that  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  such  a  mass  of  manuscript  matter 
must  be  a  work  of  some  time.  The  committee  there- 
fore ask  the  indulgence  of  these  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject;  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  to  contributors  that  the  first  announcement  of 
their  decision  will  be  made  publicly,  and  that  personal 
inquiry  upon  that  subject  will  be  entirely  in  vain. 
Madnsell  B.  Field,  Secretary. 

New  York,  June  21. 


\mtnl  Corrtspnkitte. 


TowNSEND,  Mass.,  June  22. — During  a  recent 
tour  through  the  West,  we  chanced  to  tarry  for  a 
short  period  in  Shelbyville,  a  small  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Kentucky,  famed  in  the  regions  thereabout 
for  its  educational  institutions  of  which  there  are  five, 
— two  for  males  and  three  for  females — all  of  them 
in  quite  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  the  anniver- 
sary occasion  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  public  ex- 
hibitions were  being  held  for  the  benefit  of  numerous 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  various  institutions.  On 
the  morning  of  the    I2th  inst.,  wo   were   privileged 


with  listening  to  the  silvery  eloquence  of  a  few  zeal- 
ous sons  of  the  South,  as  they  held  forth  to  a  very 
respectable  audience  seated  in  a  delightful  grove,  in 
front  of  one  of  the  principal  buildings  to  the  Episco- 
pal College.  The  orations  were,  on  the  whole,  cred- 
itable to  the  yoimg  gentlemen,  who  delivered  them — 
if  we  except  two  or  three,  who  seemed  anxious  to 
exhibit  their  independence  by  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  South^urging  the  chivalric  sons  of  Kcnluiky 
to  unite  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy. We  were  gratilied  to  learn,  however,  that 
Shelbyville  is  eminently  a  Union  place — her  most 
distinguished  aiid  respectable  citizens  declaring  un- 
conditionally in  favor  of  the  Constilution  and  the  Law. 
Secession  is  below  par,  and  few  can  be  found  bold 
enough  to  declare  their  treasonable  sentiments  even 
if  entertained.  Would  it  were  so  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  State. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  programme  for  a 
concert,  to  be  given  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by 
the  young  ladies  of  Shelbyville  Female  College.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  resisting  such  an  attraction,  and, 
accordingly — we  soon  found  ourselves  closely  wedg- 
ed in  among  an  immense  and  brilliant  audience,  all 
seemingly  intent  on  hem^  pleased,  judging  by  the  in- 
discriminate clamor  of  applause,  which  succeeded 
each  and  every  performance.  In  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  pieces,  the  efforts  of  the  young  ladies  were 
most  admirably  seconded  by  the  magic  tones  of  the 
Professor's  violin — so  skillfully  superadded  as  effect- 
ually to  cover  all  defects  and  finish  up  the  whole  with 
remarkable  eclat.  But  the  crowning  attraction  of  the 
evening  was  Hiawatha  Schottisch,  quite  ostentatious- 
ly set  forth  as  a  composition  of  Talexy  (but  in  reali- 
ty one  of  Bcllak's  easy  Duetts),  for  six  Pianos, 
twentij-four  performers." 

Being  simply  an  amateur  in  the  fine  arts,  we  could 
scarcely  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  terms 
of  the  programme  could  be  fulfilled— ^/bi/y  fingers  on 
one  piano  I  That  must  necessarily  put  nearly  all  the 
keys  in  motion,  especially  on  a  "six  octave" — but,  in 
due  time,  the  enigma  was  solved — twentv-four  young 
ladies  made  their  appearance — seated  at  their  pianos, 
each  using  but  one  hand  I  Truly  the  people  out 
West  are  munificent  in  the  bestowal  of  commenda- 
tion ;  and  the  ingenious  little  German  Professor,  to 
whom  the  credit  of  the  arrangement  belongs,  seems 
to  understand  very  well  how  to  call  forth  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude. 

We  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  all  instructors 
of  music,  in  our  female  seminaries  might  learn  from 
this  and  adopt  a  similar  plan,  as  one  well  calculated 
to  produce  the  impression  of  rare  musical  skill,  on 
part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  this  without  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  as  is  usually 
em])loycd  for  a  similar  purpose.  Why  spend  weeks 
and  months  of  unnecessary  drill  to  render  pupils  ex- 
act and  independent  in  the  presentation  of  their 
pieces,  before  an  audience,  who  never  look  beyond 
the  surface,  but  wdio  so  good-naturedly  bestow  their 
approbation  on  what  is  only  seemingly  mei'itorious. 
No  matter  if  Ibe  uninitiated  be  slightly  deceived— if 
they  do  wonder  and  admire  without  cause — the  great 
object  of  a  musical  education  seems  to  have  been 
gained,  when  public  applause  is  secured,  and  he, 
who  has  tact  and  ingenuity  enough  to  cause  an  illus- 
ion of  two  senses  at  once,  and  make  a  grand  displaij, 
will  be  sure  to  share  most  largely  in  popular  renown. 
We  offer  them  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  large  class  of 
young  ladies,  who  are  now  so  grievously  burdened 
by  a  system  of  never-ending  practising  and  recom- 
mend most  earnestly  that  the  Professors  take  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  performance  upon  their  own 
shoulders,  and  lead  off,  either  by  means  of  a  violin, 
or  otherwise, 'to  relieve  their  pupils  from  embarrassing 
mistakes.  Moreover,  we  would  have  them  learn  to 
exercise  a  little  more  ingenuity,  in  devising  some 
plan    by  which    those    unfortunates,    who    possess 


noitbor  musical  ability  nor  industry  may  receive  thi 
coveted    applause — of  being  "  sjilendid  performers." 

T. 


A    PLAY    AT    THE    TUILERIE8. 

One  evening  last  week  one  of  the  earlier  plays  of 
Dumas  was  performed  at  the  Tuilerics.  Eighty  la- 
dies were  present.  At  the  close  of  the  performance 
the  Emjiress  ai)iproachcd  the  leading  actor,  Montrose, 
and  having  complimented  him  on  bis  pciTormance, 
inf(uired  of  him,  with  a  smile,  how  long  it  was  since 
the  play  had  been  performed  at  the  French  theatre  ? 
The  actor  replied  that  it  had  not  been  performed 
there  for  forty  years.  "  In  that  case,"  replied  the 
Empress,  laughing,  "  I  beg  that  you  will  say  nothing 
about  it ;  for  there  are  several  ladies  here  who  never 
admit  that  they  are  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  have 
just  assured  me  that  they  have  seen  this  played  at  the 
French  theatre." 

AN    AKTISTIC    CONCERT. 

The  Societv  of  the  Union  Artistiqiie  has  given  at 
the  Italian  theatre,  hired  for  the  occasion,  a  magnifi- 
cent concert.  Tho  andante  and  ^/ir/Ze  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  A,  and  the  Benedictns  of  the  Mass  in 
D,  by  the  same  author  ;  the  Piano  Concerto,  in  D 
minor,  by  Bach  ;  and  the  overture  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Quiet  Sea,"  were  given,  in  their  most  perfect  .style, 
by  the  unrivalled  artists  of  the  Conservatoire.  Living 
composers  were  represented  by  an  Ave  veriim  of 
Gounod;  a  song  from  Memhree's  opera,  Fingat ; 
and  the  sublime,  descriptive  composition  of  Felicien 
David,  "  The  Last  Judgment,"  which  formed  the 
leading  feature  of  the  evening's  programme. 

DAVID    THE    COMPOSER. 

The  author  of  the  "  Desert,"  the  "  Pearl  of  Bra- 
zil "  and  the  "  Last  Judsment,"  though  he  has  now 
fully  conquered  the  reluctant  suflfrages  of  Paris,  was 
long  the  object  of  the  bitterest  and  most  persistent 
hostility.  "The  boldness  of  his  conceptions  and  the 
originality  of  the  means  which  he  employs  in  work- 
ing them  out,  though  now  lauded  to  the  skies,  were 
formerly  denouced  as  monstrous,  heretical  and  ab- 
surd. Gentle,  refined  and  exceedingly  sensitive,  the 
feelinc:s  of  the  man  suffered  intensely  under  the  per- 
secution to  which  the  artist  was  sulijected  ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  touching  protest 
against  the  cruel  virulence  of  party  imssion  than  the 
expression  of  patient,  weary  suffering  worn  into  the 
features  of  the  man  of  genius,  whom  long  persecu- 
tion has  rendered  prematurely  old. 

Tall,  slightly  bent,  thin  as  a  shadow  ;  a  high  fore- 
head, alreadj'  bald  ;  black  elf  locks,  streaked  with 
silver,  falling  backwards  from  a  pale,  long  face; 
large,  lustrous  block  eyes,  deep,  earnest  and  sorrow- 
ful ;  a  mouth  placid,  hut  as  sad  in  expression  as  the 
eyes;  andan  air  of  almost  feminine  gentleness  and 
timidity,  make  up  a  personality  equally  striking  and 
pathetic.  There  is  no  sign  of  weakness  about  the 
man.  He  is  evidentlv  one  to  hold  on  his  way,  as  he 
has  done,  gently  but  firmly  ;  never  flinching  under 
opposition,  but  feelinir  it  so  acutely  that  no  amount 
of  success  can  ever  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  suffer- 
ing through  whice  be  has  won  his  way  to  his  present 
eminence. — Paris  Corr.  of  N  Y.  Eve.  Post,  May  24, 
1861. 


Jfoigljt's  laurnitl  of  Slnsk. 

BOSTON,  JUNE  29,   18B1. 

Music  in  this    Number. — CoDtinuation    of   tfie  Opera  of 
'  Martlia."    Piaoo  Solo. 


Cheve's  System. 

New  York,  June  22,  1861.  —  We  observe  that 
the  article  on  the  new  French  method  of  musical  in- 
struction published  in  3^our  Journal  of  May  18,  has 
elicited  considerable  comment,  and  called  out  a  desire 
for  further  facts  and  details  concerning  it  —  more 
particularly  for  some  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
general  principles  which  it  embodies. 

The  object  of  the  above-mentioned  article  was  sim- 
ply to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  this  sim]ile  and  beautiful  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  the  high  esteem  in  wdiich  it  is  held 
in  France,  in  spite  of  thq  prejudice  and  opposition 
which  —  in  common  with  all  other  important  discov- 
eries —  it  was,  at  first,  obliged  to  encounter. 

Numerous  letters  of  inquiry  from  different  parts  of 
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the  country  have  been  addressed  to  us  to  which  we 
cannot  specially  reply,  but,  as  soon  as  time  and  the 
pressure  of  other  duties  will  permit,  we  design  to  fur- 
nish a  series  of  articles  which  shall  give  "  more 
light  "  upon  the  merits  and  prominent  features  of  this 
favorite  system,  of  which  so  little  is  known  here,  and 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  "  what,  precisely  this  system  is 
and  how  it  diffei-s  from  the  plan  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  vogue  in  this  country." 

We  are  satisfied,  from  personal  observation  of  its 
workings  in  Paris,  that  its  introduction  and  applica- 
tion upon  a  largo  scale  in  this  country,  would  not 
only  render  the  study  and  science  of  mnsic  general 
among  our  people,  hnt  would  most  likelj'  lead  to  an 
entire  i-evolutiou  in  the  prevailing  ideas  of  its  uses. 
It  only  wants  to  be  kr.own  to  he  appreciated .  Mean- 
time, we  are  pleased  to  see  so  much  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  subject,  and  trust  that  it  will  he  thor- 
oughly tested  after  the  present  contest  between  Bar- 
barism  and  Ciiulization  is  ended,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Continent  shall  have  entered  upon  that  glori- 
ous destiny  which  is  in  store  for  them  as  a  conse- 
quehce  of  the  powerful  blow  which  our  great  repub- 
lic is  about  to  strike  for  its  free  institutions. 

Amateur. 


Concert  Programmes. 

In  an  article,  written  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  year, 
on  "  Popular  Concerts  "  (vol.  xviii..  No  19)  we  made 
the  statement,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  remain 
children,  and  that,  therefore,  any  instruction  in  music 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  rudiments  of  musical  Art, 
and  practically,  from  simple  national  airs  to  "  classi- 
cal "  or  scientific  music.  There  is  another  class  of 
persons,  not  over-numerous,  who  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  good  music  and  learned  to  like  it.  Anything 
by  Beethoven,  or  Haydn  or  Mozart  is  received  by 
them  with  pleasure  and  reverence.  But  to  many  of 
them  Bach  or  Schumann  are  incomprehensible  ;  the 
music  before  ITayiln  generally  is  not  as  pleasant  to 
them  as  that  of  the  later  masters,  and  even  the  later 
works  of  Beethoven  sound  strange  to  their  ears. 
This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  tlie  psycho- 
logical fact,  that  it  is  habit  which  makes  things  pleas- 
ant and  dear,  and  that  such  persons  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  older  music  or  music  of  Beethoven's 
later  period,  or  of  Schumann.  In  our  concerts  in- 
tended for  the  larger  public,  such  as  the  "  Philhar- 
monic "  were,  it  would  be  unwise,  we  think,  to  intro- 
duce some  of  the  oldermusic  at  present.  In  Leipzig, 
to  be  sure,  they  have  been  performing  one  of  C  Ph. 
Emanuel  Bach's  symphonies  lately,  with  great  ap- 
plause. But  at  Leipzig  the  public  is  accustomed  to 
the  music  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach  and  the  older  masters 
generally.  We  have  heard  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  here,  and  it  was  received  with  general  en- 
thusiasm^ that  is  a  very  good  sign;  but  we  have 
seen  the  beautiful  music  by  Beethoven  to  Goethe's 
Egmont  fall  dead  upon  the  same  audience  that  was 
enraptured  with  the  Ninth.  This  shows  that  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement  in  that  direction. 

Progress  in  taste  proceeds  from  a  few  chosen 
minds,  around  whom  cluster  those  lovers  of  the 
Ideal  who  are  m(jst  susceptible  to  beanty  in  whatever 
art  it  be  represented.  In  music  composers  and  artists 
of  the  true  stamp  constitute  such  nuclei.  By  playing 
to  the  sympathising  few  the  best  of  their  own  or  of 
other  gTtiat  master's  works,  they  increase  the  taste 
and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music  in  their  homes. 
As  there  is  no  rest  in  the  mental  progress  of  man, 
these  select  few,  educated  to  love  the  best  and  con- 
stantly improved  and  elevated  to  higher  levels  by  the 
influence  of  composers  and  artists,  cannot  help  ditfu- 
sinc  such  healthful  influence  in  wider  circles.  In 
larger  audiences  they  form  the  centre  from  which  ap- 
preciation and  applause  of  the  best  passages  proceed, 
sympathetically  moving  the  less  educated  and  sensi- 
tive. 

It  is  with  these  select  audiences  that  progress  in  a 


new,  unknown  direction  is  to  begin.  And  it  rests 
with  the  chosen  artists  whose  performances  they  at- 
tend, to  give  a  start  to  such  progress.  When  audi- 
ences have  become  familiar  with  a  good  number  of 
Beethoven's  earlier  works  for  the  Piano,  with  his 
earlier  chamber-music,  with  the  easier  chamber-music 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  then  it  is  time 
for  them  to  be  introduced  to  Beethoven's  later  So- 
natas, to  his  later  chamber-music,  to  Schumann's 
larger  works  and  to  the  wonderful  music  left  as  a  rich 
legacy  by  Job.  Seb.  Bach.  The  works  of  tliis  mas- 
ter are  almost  imknown,  only  here  and  there  some 
few  of  his  compositions  have  been  produced  in  select 
circles.  They  contain  in  a  severe  form,  full  of  intri- 
cate harmonics,  alive  with  contrasted  melodies,  such 
a  wealth  of  beauty,  of  intensest  feeling,  of  lyric 
vividness,  of  dramatic  force,  that  he  who  has  come  to 
penetrate  through  the  outer  barrier  of  confusing  har- 
monies and  rliythm,  stands  enchanted,  and  longs  for 
nothing  else  but  Bach.  So  it  is  with  the  later  com- 
positions of  Beethoven  and  so  with  many  of  Schu- 
mann's larger  works. 

We  have  the  right  kind  of  music-lovers  in  our  city 
to  begin  such  a  course  of  progressive  and  extensive 
musical  studies,  as  far  as  they  can  be  pursued  in  the 
concert-room.  We  well  remember  the  thrill  of 
pleasure  tiiat  ran  through  the  audience  when  the 
Quartette,  op.  74,  in  E  flat  by  Beethoven  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  That  Quartette  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand,  yet  it  took  its  hearers  the  first 
time  by  storm.  Of  the  later  Quartettes  by  these 
masters  nothing  has  yet  been  heard  here.  Nor  did 
we  hear  any  of  the  Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  which, 
belonging  to  the  latest  period,  embody  all  the  manly, 
ripe  strength  and  experience  of  the  master,  the  only 
piece  of  that  period  having  been  the  Ninth  Symphony 
which  was  received  in  an  appreciative  manner.  It 
seems  now  to  rest  with  the  few  gifted  artists  to  con- 
tinue on  this  rising  road  to  progress,  and  to  give  the 
lovers  of  good  music  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  older  as  well  as  later  music.  The 
middle  period  being  tolerably  well  known  and  com- 
prehended, musical  knowledge  ought  to  expand  and 
musical  appreciation  to  embrace  less  known  works 
that  are  harder  to  understand. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  remark  by  a  con- 
cert programme  sent  us  from  Wurzburg,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Germany.  For  some  time  past 
three  men  in  Germany  have  made  the  study  of  the 
last  Piano  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  their  especial  busi- 
ness ;  Hans  von  Billow,  the  son-in-law  of  Liszt,  Bron- 
sard  and  Mortier  de  Fontaine.  The  name  of  the  first 
of  the  three  is  fiimiliar  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal, 
having  been  frequently  mentioned  in  former  years  in 
concert-notices  from  Berlin  and  Paris.  They  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  making  German  audiences 
familiar  with  those  works  that  are  so  little  known, 
though  they  deserve  to  be  so  widely  known.  The 
last  named  artist,  MoHier  de  Fontaine,  in  April  last, 
came  to  Wurzburg  on  a  concert-tour,  intending  to 
give  but  one  concert.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
entliusiasm  he  created,  that  he  had  to  yield  to  tlie 
entreaties  of  the  Wurzburgers  and  give  four  concerts. 
The  programme  of  the  second  concert  is  the  one 
sent  to  us,  and  we  here  print  it,  as  it  presents  some 
novelties,  aside  from  tlie  intrinsic  merit  of  the  pieces. 
We  translate  the  bill  literally. 

(  a  t  By  request)  Passacaglia    George  Muffat    (? -about  1700 

1  j  6  Air  and  GifUe  G.  A.  Ilindel  (1BS4— ITfiD) 
t  c  Ctiromatic  Fantasia  J  S.  Basfi  (IfiSo— t'.'iO) 
( <!  Alfettuoso                             C.  Pli.  E.nacli  (1714—1783) 

2  J  6  Poionaise  (Adagio)  Wilh.  F.  Barh  (1710—1784) 
I  r  Studio                                 Pranceseo  Durante  (1698—17.5.=)) 

3  Sonate  :  o  Andante.iPre.'ito    Jos.  Haydn  (1732—1809) 

4  Trio  for  Piano,  "Vioiin  and  Vio- 
]once)Io  with  Mess.  Kbmpel, 
Hanoverian  Conc*rt.-niaster, 
(Vio)in)  and  Scliindlociier,  Ba- 
arian  Courts-musician  (Violon- 
cello); a  Allegto,  b  Andante 

prazioso,  c  Finale.  TV.  A.  Mozart      (1756 — 1701) 

5  Sonata  (op.  110)  L.van  BeethoTen(1770— 1S27) 

6  a   Barcaro)e.  b  Scherzo   and  c 
Sarabande  for  violin  and  piano,     ' 
played  by  Messrs.  Kompel  and 
Mortier  de  Fontaine  L.  Spohr  (1783—1800) 

<i  Nocturne  (op.  62.  No.  2)         Fr   Chopin  (1810-1849) 

6  Oapricietto  (op.  66,  No.  1)      Ferd.  Hiller        (1811) 
c  Saltarello  (op.  23)  C.  V.  Alkan       (1815) 


Now  such  an  historical  concert  is  really  quite  inter- 
esting in  presenting  to  the  audience  different  styles 
of  music  and  thus  enabling  them  intelligently  to 
judge  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  each.  There  is 
another  feature  which  seems  very  commendable. 
The  artist  is  not  above  Father  Haydn.  There  is  a 
certain  snobbishness  among  younger  artists  with  ref- 
erence to  the  older  masters  that  is  sometimes  really 
amusing.  "  We  have  got  beyond  H.aydn  :  he  is  too 
uninteresting  to  play  him  now,"  is  a  remark  not  ■sel- 
dom heard.  We  remember  to  have  seen  concert-pro- 
grammes of  Fran  Clara  Schumann,  on  several  of 
which  a  Sonata  by  Haydn  was  to  be  found.  We 
should  like  te  see  the  keys  of  some  of  the  pieces  for 
this  programme  stated ;  otherwise  we  think  it  nnex- 
ceptionable.  AVhen  shall  we  in  Boston  hear  such 
concerts,  combining  instruction  with  elevated  enjoy- 
ment 1  Will  none  of  our  resident  artists  undertake 
to  let  us  hear  pieces  bj'  the  older  masters  and  the  bet- 
ter works  of  Beethoven  ?  It  would  certainly  be  a 
very  praiseworthy  and  we  hope  a  very  successful 
enterprise.  Let  Horace's  maxim  be  remembered 
and  acted  upon  : 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  duici, 
or  in  a  free  translation; 

He  is  most  successful  who  unites  the  useful  with  the  pleasant. 

*t 


aisit  ^h'oab. 


Paris. 

Notwithstanding  the  departure  of  the  court  and 
the  absence  even  of  Prince  Jerome  and  Princess 
Clotilde,  two  very  gay  entertainments  of  rather  a 
novel  description  were  given  last  week  at  the  Minis- 
tre  d'Etat  and  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Morny,  Presitlent 
of  the  Corps  Legi.slatif.  Instead  of  the  operetta  of 
one  act,  which  it,  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  of 
late  to  iutvoduce  at  the  receptions,  one  or  two  acts  of 
the  Misantlirope  of  Moliere,  played  by  Samson  and 
Eegnier,  (tho.5e  veterans  of  the  Theatre  P'ranpaise) 
M'm  Plessy,  and  others,  were  performed  at  M. 
Walewski's  with  the  greatest  success  that  the  piece  is 
one  better  calculated  to  be  appreciated  in  a  salon 
than  on  the  stase,  where  many  of  its  more  delicate 
shades  are  of  necessity  lost.  The  bill  of  fere  for  the 
evening's  entertainment  was  still  further  varied  by 
the  re-appearanee  of  Liszt  and  his  performance  of  two 
wonderful  pieces  on  the  piano,  as  well  as  his  masterly 
accompaniment  of  Pauline  Viardot,  in  the  German 
ballad  of  the  "Erl  King."  At  M.  de  Morny's  two 
slight  pieces  of  comic  character  were  given,  the  first 
one  of  those  witty,  brilliant  effusions  in  which  the 
French  peculiarly  excel,  called  a  "proverbe,"  and  in 
which  that  charming  actress,  M'lle  Madelaine  Bro- 
hair  and  Brassaut  delighted  all  the  audience;  the 
second  an  operetta  bouffe,  "M.  Choufleury  Migline," 
of  which  the  lively  music  and  the  droll  incidents 
were  admirably  given  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  the  lounging  room  from  such  a 
spectacle  was  the  gallery  of  magnificent  pictures  of 
the  Count  de  Morny,  from  which  all  but  the  choicest 
gems  are  carefully  excluded,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  greater  treat  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect 
than  the  one  thus  offered  to  his  guests.  Lighted  up 
by  a  thousand  wax  candles  might  be  seen,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  performance,  such  Rembrandts,  Van 
de  Veldes  and  Hobbemas  are  as  rarely  to  be  met 
with  singly  in  any  one  collection  ;  whilst  he  is  well 
knoiyn  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Greuze,  Boucher,  Fragonard,  Prudhon,  Meissonier, 
and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  French  school. 
The  entertainment  was  mo.^tsnccessful,  and  all  the 
better  appreciated  from  the  rarity  of  such  receptions 
at  this  period  of  the  year. —  Con:  of  the  North  Ani- 


Cologne. 

It  having  occurred  to  me  that  the  Niederrheinisches 
Hfiisik-Fcst  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  topic  to  some 
of  your  readers,  I  beg  to  forward  you  a  short  account 
of  the  present  year's  celebration. 

This  festival,  which  consists  of  three  concerts  given 
on  three  consecutive  evenings,  and  whicli  is  held 
yearly  in  Whitsuntide  at  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or  Dusseldorf,  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  nnder  the  able  direction  of  Franz  Lachner, 
of  Munich.  The  first  concert  opened  on  Sunday,  the 
19th  inst.,  with  Becthoyon's  Sinfonia  Eroica.  Noth- 
ing could  surpass  the  precision  and  delicacy  with 
which  this  noble  work  was  executed.     The  orchestra, 
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composed  of  first-class  artists  from  far  and  near, 
responded  heartily  to  Herr  Lachncr's  efforts  ;  nnd 
llie  resnlt  was  wluit  mij;lit  have  lieen  expected.  The 
perfect  silence  observed  during  tlic  )ierformance,  and 
tlic  deafening  applause  which  followed  the  conclnsion 
of  each  movement,  showed  how  tlioroughly  tlie  audi- 
ence appreciated  what  tliey  heard. 

The  symphony  was  followed,  after  a  short  pause, 
by  the  same  composer's  il/i'.s.sa  Soleinnis,  in  D.  major 
(Op.  123).  This  colossal  work,  which  took  its  author 
more  than  three  years  to  compose,  and  was  regarded 
hy  himself  as  his  most  complete  composition,  is, 
however,  very  seldom  attempted  in  Germany,  on 
account  of  its  magnitude  and  ditliculty — ohstacles 
only  to  be  overcome  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
when  so  large  a  number  of  practised  musicians  con- 
centrate their  energies  towards  the  same  point.  The 
performance  of  the  mass  reflected  the  same  credit  on 
the  chorus  as  the  symphony  had  done  on  the  orchestra. 
The  solos  were  well  executed  ;  the  obliguto  for  the 
violin,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  "  Benedic- 
ts,"  being  played  hy  Herr  Joseph  Joachim,  with  that 
exquisite  taste  and  finish  for  which  he  stands  alone. 
With  the  Mass  in  D  tenninated  the  first  concert.  The 
success  of  the  second  was  equally  brilliant.  The 
programme  was  composed  of  Jlozart's  orchestral 
symphony  in  C  major,  and  Handel's  oiwtono o( Joshua . 
The  oratorio  which  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
Concert  was  a  perfect  triumph  for  all  concerned.  The 
choruses,  from  first  to  last,  were  sung  with  a  vigor 
and  accuracy  that  left  it  difBcult  to  decide  to  which 
the  palm  was  due.  Tsvo  were  unanimously  encored 
— viz.,  the  first  chorus  in  the  second  part,  •'  Glorreich 
ist  Gott,"  and  the  last  but  one  iti  the  3rd  part,  "  See 
the  conquering  Herocomes."  Fran  Kiibsamen-Veitli, 
who  had  ably  sustained  the  soprano  music  in  the 
Missa  Solernnis  on  the  previous  evening,  acquitted 
herself  most  brilliantly  in  that  of  Achsah.  Her  ren- 
dering of  the  airs,  "  Horch  auf  den  Vogel  Jubelchor  !" 
and  "  0  hiit'  ich  Jubal's  Harf,"  was  irreproachable. 
The  part  of  Joshua  was  undertaken  by  Herr  Carl 
Schneider  of  Wiesbaden ;  Othniel  and  Caleb  by 
Frau  Potthofl^-Diehl.  of  Aix-la  Chapeile.  and  Herr 
Julius  ICrause,  of  Berlin,  singers  of  well-attested 
capabilities.  The  theatre,  crowded  to  excess,  resound- 
ed with  applause  whenever  a  halt  in  the  music  allowed 
of  it :  and  every  one  present  seemed  to  participate 
heartily  in  the  feeling  of  entlmsiasm  with  which 
Handel's  splendid  composition  (if  justice  be  done  to 
it)  all  who  listen  to  it  must  be  inspired. 

The  programme  for  the  third  concert  was  as 
follows  : — 

Part  I. 

1.  Overture,  "  Oberon"  (Wfber). 

2  Aria  '•  Rlitraue''  (composed  in  16S3),  Frau  Potthoff- 
Diehl.     tRop.=ii). 

3.  Concerto.  Pianoforte,  and  Orchestra,  Frau  Clara  Schu- 
mann {.Scliuniann). 

4.  Aria  ''  Fij^aro's  Ilochzeit.''  by  Ilerr  KrausetMozMrt). 

5.  '*  Sanctus"  and  *■  Benedictus"  from  the  Missa  Stikmnis 
(Beethoven). 

Part  II. 
1      Prelude  and  Fuj^ue  for  Orcbe.'^tra  (F.  Lachner). 

2.  '' Ilalleiujah.''  cantata  for  Soprano,  ''Esther,"  Frau 
Riibsamen-Vietb  (Handel}. 

3.  Concerto,  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Herr  Joacliim  (Beet- 
hoven). 

4.  Aria"  Euryanthe"  Herr  Schneider  (Weber). 

5.  Grand  chorus  :  "  The  Heavens  are  telliny;"  (Haydn). 
The  appearance  of  such  artists  as  Mad.  Schumann 

and  Herr  Joachim  together  in  this  programme  was 
alone  sufScient  to  stamp  the  character  of  this  final 
concert.  The  solos  were  well  chosen  and  well 
executed,  especially  the  "  Hallelujah"  and  air  from 
Euri/anthe,  in  which  Frau  lUibsanien-Veith  and  Herr 
Schneider  confirmed  the  good  opinion  already  formed 
of  their  abilities.  The  prelude  and  fugue,  a  new 
composition  of  Franz  Lachner's,  was  vigorously 
played,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
concert  found  a  worthy  finale  in  the  chorus  which 
closes  the  first  part  of  Haydn's  Creation  ;  orchestra 
and  singers  vied  with  each  other  in  obtaining  a 
perfect  performance,  and  succeeded  to  tlie  satisfaction 
of  everybody. 

Thus  ended  the  38th  Niederrheinisches  Musik  Fust ; 
the  theatre  was  filled  each  night  to  the  cieling  with 
lovers  of  the  art,  gathered  together  from  all  p;irts  of 
Germany.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Franz  Wiillner, 
music  director  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc,  for  the  pains  he 
must  have  taken  to  bring  the  chorus  up  to  the  mark 
at  which  Herr  Lachner  found  theiu.  There  were  426 
singers  and  13.5  players — 561  performers  in  all.— Con-. 
of  Musical  World  June  8. 

London. 

KoTAL  Italian  Opera. — Signor  Jlario  made  his 
first  appearance  on  Monday  night  with  one  of  those 
parts  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled.  So  brilliant  a 
Count  Almaviva  as  his  has  not  been  witnessed  by 
the  present  generation  of  opera-goers.  Incompara- 
ble as  an  exhibition  of  vocal  skill,  it  is  also  a  pattern 
of  high-class  comedy — natural  and  refined  in  an 
equal  measure,  easy,  elegant,  and  in  every  sense  at- 


tractive. Such  a  performance  is  the  more  to  be 
valued  at  a  time  when  scarcely  a  contemporary  singer, 
Italian  or  non-Italian,  can  execute  the  music  of  Uos- 
sini's  most  dashing  hero  with  the  requisite  grace  and 
fluency.  To  these  qualities,  moreover,  rare  as  they 
are  just  now,  Signor  Mario  joins  unflagging  spirit 
and  a  kind  of  (fentloininlij  humor  as  agrecat)lc  as  it  is 
peculiarly  his  own.  On  Monday  night — as  thougli, 
for  reasons  unnecessary  to  state,  resolved  to  do  his 
best — he  fairly  eclipsed  bis  previous  achievements. 
In  bis  very  best  days  he  has  seldom  played  Almaviva 
so  uucxceptionally  well — never,  on  any  occasion 
with  more  uniform  and  sustained  excellence.  He  was 
received  with  the  old  heartiness,  and  at  once — in  the 
beautiful  cavatina,  "Ecco  ridente  il  Ciclo" — reward- 
ed his  patrons  with  a  specimen  of  legitimate  Italian 
art,  combining  the  utmost  purity  of  expression  with 
a  style  and  method  altogether  foultless.  The  duct 
with  Figaro — "All'  idea  di  quel  metallo" — was,  if 
possible,  even  better,  the  florid  passages  at  the  end  of 
the  quick  movement  ("A  che  d'amore")  being  deliv- 
ered, ^'niezza  voce/'  with  an  eventless,  fluency,  rapidi- 
ty and  perfect  truth  of  intonation  not  to  be  surpassed. 
To  avoid  details,  we  may  add  that  the  rest  was  of 
the  same  stamp  ;  that  not  one  moment  of  apathy 
weakened  the  effect  of  the  performance;  and  that 
Almaviva's  last  solo  (in  the  trio  with  Rosina  and 
Figaro)  was  marked  by  the  same  careful  refinement 
as  his  first,  the  well  known  "Zitti  zitti,  piano  piano  !" 
which  forms  the  last  movement  of  the  trio,  eliciting 
a  loud  and  general  encore.  As  Signor  Mario  never 
sang  or  acted  bett'r,  so  was  he  never  more  liberally 
applauded.  In  short,  he  was  to  employ  the  conven- 
tional expression,  "  in  his  finest  voice,"  and  did 
thorough  justice  to  his  admirable  talent.  Our  crowd- 
ed space  will  not  allow  more  than  a  word  or  two  for 
tbo  other  performers.  Mad.  Miolan  Carvalho's  Ros- 
ina showed  all  that  extraordinary  vocal  f^icility  for 
which  it  was  so  much  admired  last  season  ;  Si2:nor 
Ciampi's  Bartolo,  though  overstrained  and  turbulent, 
was  original  and  painstaking  ;  Signor  Tagliafico's 
Bartolo  was  an  extremely  diverting  caricature,  and 
Signor  Ronconi's  Figaro  more  than  racv  and  inim- 
itable— a  modern  Figaro,  indeed,  upon  \ibich  a  a  vol- 
ume might  be  written. 

On  Saturday  La  SonnamhuJa  was  given  for  the 
first  time.  On  Tuesday  the  Prophite  was  repeated. 
On  Thursday,  Guillaunie  Tell,  ami  last  night  La 
Sonna7nbula,  again  to  be  repeated  on  Monday.  Thus, 
we  need  hardly  say,  the  star  of  Adelina  Patti  seems 
to  he  greatly  in  the  escendant.  II  Barhiere  to-night. 
— Musical   World,  June  8. 

Musical  Society  op  London.  —  The  fourth 
and  last  concert,  whice  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
^vas  not  only  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  predeces- 
sors, but  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  triumphant 
climax  to  its  third  season.  Never  has  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon's  band  more  brilliantly  distinguished  itself 
than  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  warm  and  hearty 
recognition  of  its  merits  'at  the  conclusion  of  each 
piece  was  never  more  fully  deserved.  The  instru- 
mental selection  was  particularly  rich,  comprising 
three  overtures,  the  least  known  of  Spohr's  Der 
Bm/r/eist,  bringing  with  it  almost  the  ebarm  of  nov- 
elty, the  best  known  of  Mendelssohn's,  the  exquisite- 
ly poetical  Midsummer  Niqhfs  Dream,  of  which  the 
execution  was  perhaps  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Lon- 
don, and  Weber's  familiar  Eun/ant!ie.  But  beyond 
these  there  were  other,  and  still  more  interesting 
features  in  the  programme  ;  the  most  remark.able  be- 
ing Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's  concert  in  C  minor, 
for  pianoforte,  No.  3  of  the  four  published.  That 
such  a  work  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  by 
our  pianists  is  indeed  unaccountable  ;  and  now  that 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard  has  set  the  example  by  play- 
ing two  of  the  series  within  little  more  than  a  week, 
we  may  possibly  have  an  opportunity  of  more  fre- 
quently hearing  one  or  other  of  the  concertos  which 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composers.  True,  there  are  but  few  before  the 
public  so  thoroughly  competent  as  Miss  Arabella 
Goddard,  to  whom  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say 
that  anything  more  refined,  expressive,  and  intellect- 
ual than  her  reading  of  this  concerto  was  never  beard, 
and  the  long-continued  applau.5e  and  universal  recall, 
were  only  compliments  due  to  the  merit  of  so  won- 
derful a  performance,  to  which  the  delicately  subdued 
and  skillfully  managed  accompaniment  of  the  orches- 
tra lent  an  additional  ch.arm.  Of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies the  "  Pastoral"  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar 
and  best  understood,  being  melodious  throughout, 
and  completely  suited  to  the  appreciation  of  all  who 
have  any  taste  of  feeling  for  music.  To  say  that  the 
execution  was  worthy  the  composition  will  not  ap- 
pear too  high  an  eulogium  for  those  who  know  the 
materials  of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  band  is  com- 
posed, and  how  thoroughly  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  accomplished  conductor. 


New  Pmimiarmoxic  Concktit.s. — At  the  last 
concert  on  Monday,  the  feature  was  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  with  Alciidelssobn's  music.  The  per- 
formance was  got  up  with  infinite  care  and  pains  and 
rcHectcd  the  utmost  credit  on  Dr.  Wylde,  the  band, 
chorus,  principal  singers  and  reciters.  The  poem 
was  read  by  Miss  Merand  and  Mr.  Ryder,  anil  the 
principal  sinj^ers  were  Mr.  George  'I'crrcn,  Mr. 
Richard  Seymour,  Mr.  C.  Ilciir  and  Herr  Formes. 
Miss  Heraud  has  hardly  power  enough  for  such  an 
area  as  that  of  St.  James's  Hall,  but  her  voice  is 
sweet,  and  its  inflections  are  managed  very  sikillfully. 
The  poem  was  abridged  here  and  there,  but  still  the 
verses  seemed  interminable,  and  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  the  music  could  hardly  redeem  their  tedi- 
ousness.  The  introduction  into  a  concert-room  of 
those  long  poems,  tragedies,  in  fact,  with  music  how- 
ever attractive  is,  we  arc  convinced,  a  mistake.  No 
performance  couhl  be  more  complete  and  admirable 
than  that  of  Monday  evening  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
but  still  the  audience  was  very  much  inclined  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  sleeji  during  the  recitations. 
Should  Dr.  Wylde  contemplate  repeating  Anlii;one 
on  any  future  occasion,  we  siron^dy  counsel  him  to 
reduce  the  poem  at  least  two-thirds,  whereby  be  will 
increase  the  attraction  of  the  music  ten-fold.  The 
programme,  among  other  things,  included  Beetho- 
ven's synqihony  in  D,  and  and  the  overture  to  En- 
ri/ant/ie,  both  of  which  were  played  magnificently. 
Herr  Formes  sang  the  air  "La  Calunnia,"  from  the 
Barhiere  with  immense  effect.  A  new  disposition 
was  made  of  tlie  orchestra.  The  chorns  was  so  large 
as  nearly  to  occupy  the  whole  of  platform,  and  the 
band  were  placed  on  the  ground  in  front.  There  was 
an  immense  attendance. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mile.  Adelina  Patti's 
second  impersonation  was  looked  ftii-ward  to  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  curio-iity,  and  a  fuller  atten- 
dance we  do  not  remember  at  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era on  any  former  occasion  than  on  Saturday,  ivhen 
the  young  artist  was  announced  for  the  heroine  in 
Donizetti's  Lucia  di  /Mmmermoor.  Her  two  previous 
performances  in  the  Son»itmt>i/la  had  literally  worked 
up  the  Opera  public  to  the  hi;jbest  ]>itch  of  expecta- 
tion We  cannot  say,  however,  that  these  exorbitant 
ex|)ectations  were  entirely  realized.  Indeed,  with  an 
artist  who  has  such  great  instincts,  and,  as  far  as  we 
permitted  to  judge  at  present,  possesses  such  an  intu- 
itive knowledge  of  character,  this  was  impossil>le. 
The  character  of  Amina  is  far  more  difficult  to  em- 
body than  Lucia,  and  requires  far  greater  histrionic 
powers,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  former  was  written  for  Pasta,  the 
empress  of  lyric  tr.agedy,  and  the  latter  for  Persiani, 
the  queen  of  bravura  singing.  As  a  test  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  actress,  it  was  consequently  institu- 
ting an  anticlimax,  to  put  i\ille.  Patii  into  iwc/'a  after 
the  Sowiamliula.  Donizetti's  music  is  charming,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  hcrf>inc,  somcv/Iiat  paled  indeed 
in  the  ineffectual  fire  of  the  Italian  poet,  is  snfiicient 
interestini^  ;  but,  excepting  in  the  m.id  scene,  the  ar- 
tist has  really  no  self  dependent  great  situation,  since 
in  the  finale  to  the  second  act  the  roaring  brother 
and  the  "  cursing  tenor  "  do  all  in  tlieir  power  by 
vociferation  and  gesture  to  "  pluck  "  all  hearing  and 
seeing  that  away.  Mile.  Patti  looked  the  character 
of  Lucy  to  the  life,  recalling  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
singer  we  have  seen  the  exquisite  description  of  the 
novelist:  "Something  there  was  of  feminine  soft- 
ness, perhaps  the  resnlt  of  delicate  health,  or  resi- 
dence in  a  family  where  the  dispositions  of  the  in- 
mates were  fiercer,  more  active  at.d  energetic  than 
her  own."  That  her  emotion  seemed  to  have  been 
toned  down  to  this  delineation  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
seeing  that  the  fire  and  energy  exhibited  by  all  mod- 
ern impersonators  of  Lr.cia,  in  the  scene  where  Asb- 
ton  shows  her  the  forged  letter  annonncing  Edgardo's 
death,  and  in  the  great  scene  where  her  lover  returns 
suddenly  returns  as  it  were  from  the  grave  to  de- 
nounce her  at  the  moment  she  has  plighted  troth  to 
another,  are  made  to  yield  to  overwIiLdmimr  anguish 
and  despair,  which  knows  no  outbreak.  Mile.  Patii 
in  Lucia  certainly  betokened  none  of  the  passion  and 
impulsive  feeling  so  remarkable  in  her  Amina. 
That  the  latter  may  be  more  agreeable  to  her  in- 
stincts is  not  unlikely  :  but  still  both  parts  having 
been  played  so  diflPereutly,  may  have  proceeded  from 
nice  and  subtle  discrimination  of  character.  ; 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  for  these  only,  we  can- 
not affirm  that  Mile.  Patti  achieved  the  same  tri- 
umpant  success  in  Lucia  as  in  La  Sonnanibula — 
which  may  demonstrate  to  many  of  her  admirers 
that  she  belongs  more  to  the  Malibran  than  the  Per- 
siani school,  which  indeed  is  our  own  conviction. 
In  reality  the  two  first  scenes  of  Lucy,  the  one  in 
which  the  cavatina  is  introduced,  and  that  with  her 
brother,  necessitate  all  the  address,  perfect  finish,  and 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  Jiorilure,  such  as  adorned  the 
singing  of  Persiani  and  Jenny  Lind — and  perhaps 
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of  them  alone — and  require  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  impulse  or  passion.  Mile.  Patti  san;;  tliecavatina 
— the  original  one  written  for  Persian! — with  much 
brilliancy,  and  accomplished  in  the  duet  some  sur- 
prising toiu-^  c/e  /orce,  singing  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending chromatic  passage  with  astonishing  ease 
and  completeness,  and  raalcing  several  dazzling  flights 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  voice  with  great  effect.  So 
also  in  the  duet  with  Ashton  and  in  the  Malediction 
scene,  the  j'oung  artist  made  frequent  points,  but  did 
not  endow  the  acting  or  singing  with  that  sustained 
force  to  which  the  public  had  beer,  accustomed,  and 
which  her  powerful  impersonation  of  Amina  led  them 
to  expect.  In  the  mad  scene,  liowever.  Mile.  Patti 
came  up  to  the  very  highest  anticipations,  and  carried 
the  whole  house  with  her  by  her  natiu-al  and  earnest 
acting  and  her  really  admirable  singing.  The  whole 
performance  thus  terminated  most  satisfactorily,  and 
Mile.  Patti  achieved  a  .second  triumphant  success  in 
her  second  part.  Signer  Tiherini  was  Edgardo,  and 
Signor  Graziani,  Enrico. 

On  Tuesday  Mad.  Grisi  gave  the  secod  of  lies 
Farewell  Performances,  when  she  chose  Lncrezia 
Borgia,  in  wliich  she  was  assisted  by  Signor  Tiherini 
(Geunaro),  Siirnor  Ronconi  (Duke  AlfonsoJ,  and 
Mad.  Nantier-Didie'e  (Mafifeo  Orsini). 

PniLRARMOsic  Concerts. — The  sixth  concert 
(on  .Monday  May  27)  was  one  of  the  best  ever  given 
by  the  society.  Tiic  feature  of  most  interest  in  the 
concert,  however,  first  because  the  least  familiar, 
secondly,  because  tlie  work  of  an  English  composer, 
thirdly,  becuse  performed  by  an  English  pianist, 
fourthly  and  lastly,  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth  as 
a  production  ot  the  highest  genius  and  skill,  was 
Sterndale  Bennett's  second  pianoforte  concerto  (in  E 
flat),  played  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard.  Of  this 
work  The  Times  says  : — • 

"The  novelty — for  that  which  has  not  been  heai'd 
for  more  than  twenty  years  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  novelty — was  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  E  flat, 
tlie  second  of  the  four  wliich  Professor  Bennett  has 
published,  and  of  the  si.\  he  is  known  to  have  com- 
posed and  played  in  public.  This  masterpiece — and 
it  is  nothing  less,  though  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old — sounded  as  fresh,  and  spontaneous  as  if 
it  had  been  written  yesterday,  a  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  that  it  is  a  work  of  genuis,  and  that  nothing 
but  its  uncommon  difficulty  could  have  prevented  it 
(long  ere  this)  from  becoming  a  stock  ]iiece  in  the 
pianist's  repertory,  and  as  generally  popular  as  it  is 
crainetitly  beautiful.  The  audience  on  Monday  night 
listened  to  movement  after  movement  with  marked 
attention,  charmed  in  a  like  measure  with  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  allegro,  the  expressive  grace  of  the 
adarfio,  and  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  the  finale,  a  sort 
of  mouveinent  de  chasse,  less  strikingly  original  than 
brilliant  and  animated.  Their  satisfaction  at  the  end 
was  exhibited  in  a  loud  and  unanimous  applause, 
which  did  notecase  until  the  performer  (Miss  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  whose  predilection  for  the  music  of 
Sterndale  Bennett — whose  champion  before  the  Eng- 
lish public  she  has  long  felt  proud  to  be — began  with 
her  earliest  public  career,  and  who  pl.ayed  as  if  her 
whole  soul  was  in  the  difficult  task  slie  has  undertak- 
en) reappeared  in  the  orchestra.  We  have  long  re- 
garded the  pianoforte  concertos  of  Professor  Bennett 
as  the  nearest  thing  of  their  class  to  the  unsurpassa- 
ble examples  bequeatlied  us  be  the  greatest  masters, 
and  were  never  more  fully  eonKrmed  in  this  belief 
tiian  on  the  present  occasion,  when  one  of  the  best  of 
them  was  revived  with  such  signal  success." 


Berlin. 

Mozart's  Zaiiberjlote,  and  Don  ,Tu2n,  Weber's  Dcr 
Freiscliiitz ,  Meyerbeer's  Prophet,  and  Bellini's  Norma, 
were  the  operas  performed  last  week  at  the  Koyal 
Opera  House. 

There  was  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audience 
to  hear  the  Zauherflole,  that  great  work  of  a  great 
master.  The  part  of  Pamina  was  performed^  for 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  by  Mile.  Lucca,  the  usual 
representative  of  the  charecter  being  Mad.  Harriers- 
Wippern.  Comparisons,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  are 
"odorous,"  especially  between  two  ladies,  and  yet 
every  one  draws  comparisons  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. I  shall,  therefore,  do  so  in  the  present  instance, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  fashion.  Of  Mad. 
Harriers- Wippern  and  Mile.  Lucca,  I  certainly  pre- 
fer the  former  lady.  There  is  more  unity  or  consis- 
tency, so  to  speak,  in  her  performance.  Her  acting 
and  singing  blend  so  artistically  together,  that  they 
produce,  as  it  were,  one  homogeneous  whole,  which, 
as  1  take  it,  is  the  greatest  triumph  an  artist  can  pos- 
sibly achieve.  Tliere  is  no  straining  after  ef^'cet. 
Everything  is  so  easily  accomplished,  that  the  hearer 
fancies  the  task  is  one  which  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty,  and  might  be  entrusted  to  anybody.  Sim- 
ilar notions  sometimes  prevail  with  regard  to  writing 


a  style  like  that  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  or  Lord 
Macaulay,  commanding  the  Channel  fleet  and  driv- 
ing a  one-horse  chaise.  Yet  we  know  that  it  requires 
considerable  skill  to  do  any  one  of  these  things,  and 
that  it  is  not  every  person  who  possesses  that  skill — 
"Aon  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum."  Mile. 
Lucca  is  assuredly  not  equal  to  her  fair  colleague. 
Yet  she  is  good — -exceedingly  good — in  the  part, 
which,  in  fact,  offers  .so  many  opportunities  for  pro- 
ducing a  favorable  impression,  that,  to  use  a  rather 
vulgar  term,  any  artist  who  altogether  fails  to  do  so 
must  he  a  "muff."  Mad.  Koster  was  admirable  as 
the  Queen  of  Night,  and  all  the  other  parts  were 
creditably  filled. 

Le  Prophgte  was  as  attractive  as  ever,  the  house 
being  crammed  to  the  ceiling.  The  cast  was  partial- 
ly new.  In  the  first  place  Herr  Tauhert  conducted 
the  work  for  the  first  time,  and  considering  that  he 
undertook  to  do  so  at  only  a  day's  -notice,  is  fairly 
entitled  to  high  praise.  Herr  Theodore  Formes  was 
the  misguided  hero  of  the  piece,  and  both  sang  and 
acted  with  uncommon  talent.  Mile.  Lucca  appeared 
as  Bertha,  one  of  the  most  successful  impersonations. 
She  was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  the  duet  of  the 
fourth  act.  As  I  informed  you  in  my  last  letter. 
Mad.  .Tachmann  is  aw.ay  on  leave  of  absence.  Mile, 
de  Ahna  was  her  substitute  as  Fides,  and  a  very  wor- 
thy substitute  she  proved.  Her  fresh  beautiful  voice 
was  heard  to  excellent  efTect  in  the  ario'so  of  the 
second  act. 

Mile.  Emmy  Lagrua  concluded  her  "  starring " 
engagement  as  Norma,  having  previously  won  all 
kinds  of  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people — 
including  even   some  of  the   disciples  of  the  Future 

— ■ as  Agatha  in  Der  Freischiilz.     Her  rendering 

of  this  genuinely  German  part  was  a  complete  tri- 
umph. The  audience  were  faiidy  carried  away  by 
her  execution  of  the  grand  scene  "  Wie  nahte  mir 
der  Rehlummer,"  and  of  the  Cantilena,  "Und  ob  die 
Wolke,"  in  both  of  which  she  was  vociferously  ap- 
plauded. Her  Norma  is  a  fine  performance,  consid- 
ered both  in  a  vocal  and  dramatic  light.  Her  purity 
of  intonation  and  facility  of  execution  are  perfectly 
charming  and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
younger  artists  and  teach  them  what  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the  rules 
of  elfissic  style.  Mile.  Lagrua  sings  without  the 
slightest  eflfort.  And  why?  Simply  because  she 
has  learnt  to  sing — a  process  too  much  neglected,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  by  many  fair  artists  of  the  present 
day,  who  fancy  that  all  they  require  is  to  possess  a 
voice.  A  man  might  .almost  as  well  imagine  him- 
self a  Landseerora  Millais,  because  he  had  a  box  of 
colors  and  a  set  of  brushes.  Mile.  Lagrua  was  espe- 
cially happy  in  the  "  Casta  Diva  "  and  the  touching 
scene  with  Adalgisa,  when  the  latter  confessed  her 
love  for  the  false  Roman,  as  well  as  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  struffgle  which  agitates  the  hreast  of  the  de- 
ceived mother  at  the  sight  of  her  innocent  children, 
calmly  sleeping  on  the  conch,  and  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  performance  of  Ros- 
sini's Stahat  Mater  was  given  on  Ascension  Day,  by 
the  Meisehner  Ges.angzirkel.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  rendering  of  the  introduction,  the 
chorus  a  capella,  and  the  Inflammatus.  The  soloists 
were  well  selected,  and  acquitted  themselves  most 
creditably,  the  whole  entertainment  producing  a 
highly  favorable  impression  on  a  fashionable  and  dis- 
criminating audience. 

From  the  various  musical  papers  I  have  picked  up 
the  following  scraps  of  intelligence.  Mad.  Jachm.ann- 
Wagner  commenced  her  starring  engagement  at 
Dresden  as  Elizabeth,  in  Tannhduser,  and  Mile  Geor- 
gine  Schubert,  who  has  been  playing  a  round  of 
characters  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  public,  closed 
hers,  a  sliort  time  since,  as  Marie  in  La  Fille  du  Re'- 
giment.  A  fund  has  been  established  at  Leipsic,  for 
the  family  of  the  late  Carl  Zollner.  Concerts  in  aid 
of  it  have  been  already  given  in  Dresden,  M.agde- 
burg,  Chemnitz,  Vienna.  Dantzig,  Strasburg,  Liv- 
erpool, Ancona,  Riga,  Bucharest,  Hanover,  Revel, 
&c.  The  following  contributions  have  also  been  re- 
ceived : — 100  thalers  from  a  concert  given  by  the 
Orpheus  Society  in  Boston,  100  thalers  from  the 
German  Mannergesang-Verein,  in  Cincinn.ati  ;  25 
thalers  collected  by  the  Germans  in  the  Labati  prairie, 
Texas ;  25  thalers  from  the  German  residents  at 
Porto  Alegro,  Brazil ;  122  thalers  from  Liibeek  ;  and 
500  thalers  from  the  Liedertafel,  in  St.  Petersburg. 
At  Stuttgard  the  opera  has  suffered  severely  by  the 
loss — for  a  time  at  least ;  let  us  hope  not  perman- 
ently— of  Herr  Pischek  and  Herr  Sontheim,  the 
tenor.  The  former  gentleman  has  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  .and  the  Latter  became  deranged,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  him  to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  From"  Wiesbaden,  I  learn  that  the  grand 
festival  of  the  Rhein-Main-Siingerbund  is  fixed  for 
the  15th  and  16th  of  June. 


iptial  Holites. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 
Publietlted  by  Oliver  DiliiiOBi  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
Our  Country's  Elag  forever.  G.  J.  Wehb.  25 

A  spirited  patriotic  Song,  words  by  Harry  Heine, 
Esq.  The  composer  of  the  music  being  well  known  in 
this  vicinity  as  a  musician  of  sterling  qualities,  this 
song  will  secure  more  than  passing  attention. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Music  of  the  Union.     Medley.         Charles  Grohe.  50 

The  second  edition  of  this  stirring  medley  which  is 
having  a  large  sale.  It  contains  the  melodies  of  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  Hail  Columbia,  Red,  White 
and  Blue,  Washington's  March  and  Yankee  Doodle. 
The  arrangement  is  easy.  This  new  edition  is  made 
quite  attractive  by  a  splendid  allegorical  design  on  the 
title-page  printed  in  colors,  among  which  those  of  our 
flag  are  duly  prominent.  Young  players  could  not 
receive  a  handsomer  present  nor  one  which  would  be 
more  acceptable. 


Fantasia  "  La  Favorite." 


J.  Ascher.  60 


Of  medium  difficulty,  being  within  reach  of  most 
players  of  two  years'  diligent  practice.  It  is  a  good 
teaching  piece.    No  pupil  will  find  it  tedious. 

St.  Petersburg  Quadrille.     (Illustrated.) 

D'Alhej-L  50 

A  capital  Quadrille,  introducing  some  of  the  most 
striking  original  airs  of  Kussia.  The  title-page  is 
illustrated  with  the  view  of  a  part  of  St.  Petersburg 
at  moonlight,  printed  ia  colors. 

0  it  is  not  while  riches.     Variations.      If.  Pond.  35 


A  pleasing  p  iece  for  scholars. 
Haute  Voice  Quadrille. 


J.  Sh'auss.  35 


This  is  not  a  bojus  Strauss  of  modern  make,  such 
Paris  harbors  some,  but  the  real,  original  old  Strauss. 
A  fine  German  critic  lately  said  of  this  -'  Upper  ten  " 
Quadrille,  "It  sparkles  and  shines,  as  it  were,  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  orders,  and  tiie  eyes  of  fair  duch- 
ssses  and  countesses  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
still  reigns  supreme  in  the  German  ball-rooms. 

Books. 

Guide  to  Musical  Composition.  By  Hein- 
rich  Wohlfahrt.  Trauscribed  by  John  S. 
Dwight.     Bound.  75 

This  little  book  is  intended  for  those  amateurs  who 
have  a.  penchant  for  composing,  without  being  able  to 
devote  their  time  to  a  course  of  instruction  in  harmo- 
ny. The  author  gives  the  laws  of  phrasing,  or  musi- 
cal construction,  lays  out  the  web  of  modulation, 
and,  in  a  manner,  even  teaches  to  form  melodies;  A 
musical  person  of  some  practical  experience,  who  has 
a  little  of  the  inventive  faculty,  will,  by  the  aid  of 
this  book,  be  able  to  shape  his  ideas  into  a  satistac- 
tory,  finished  form.  There  are  many  such  to  .  bom 
pretty  ideas  come  plentifully,  but  who,  when  trying 
to  put  them  together  and  make  a  musical  whole  of 
them,  find  that  they  will  not  connect,  or  that  there  is 
too  little  or  too  much  of  them,  in  short,  that  there  is 
something  wrong  which  they  are  not  able  to  remedy. 
After  studying  Wohlfahrfs  book  they  will  see  clearly 
where  the  defect  lies,  and  whence  the  remedy  must 
come. 


Music  et  M.ktl. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expen.=!e  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving'  of  time  and  expcn.^e  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  oue  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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A  Woodland  Eeverie. 

Here,  on  soft  leaves  where  rlie  tall  pines  have  made 

A  fragrant  shade,  here  let  me  sit  and  mnse  ! 

The  gentle  summer  breeze  bends  the  tall  tops 

Of  tlic  deep  grove ;  sighinj,',  it  wanders  by, 

Breathes  on  the  loaves,  that  bow  their  sliining  heads 

As  if  in  sad  reply.     Oh,  might  I  hear 

Their  converse  sweet,  for  sure  they  speak  of  heaven  ! 

The  loving  winds  are  newly  come  fi'om  thenee, 

And,  to  the  nymphs  prisoned  in  forest  trees. 

They're  telling  of  the  Heaven  they  have  left; 

Then,  on  tliey  fly,  parting  with  kisses  sweet, 

Bearing  the  fragrance  of  the  forest  breath 

To  distant  vallies  and  to  heated  towns, 

And  bring  to  many  a  hot  and  fevered  brow, 

The  sweetest  memories  of  bygone  days 

In  the  faint  perfume  of  the  shady  groves 

That,  from  their  balmy  wings  they  silent  shed. 

Sweet  memories  they  stir  of  golden  youth, 

When  bright  in  hope  and  rich  in  priceless  love, 

The  halcyon  days  to  happiness  were  given. 

And  as  the  breezes  fan  his  throbbing  brow, 

The  sleeper  dreams  of  days,  when  by  the  side 

Of  murmuring  brook  in  such  a  sylvan  shade 

He  wandered,  hand  in  hand,  with  her  he  loved  ; 

He  sees  again  the  babbling  stream  that  flowed 

And  bathed  their  feet;  he  sees  the  mossy  rocks 

Green  with  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  years — 

The  shining  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun 

That  ever  and  anon,  with  blazing  ray. 

Pierced  through  the  rippling  waters  and  revealed 

The  glittering  treasures  of  the  mountain  stream 

Deep  glimmering  in  their  sandy  bed,  like  gold  ; 

He  hears  again  the  murmuring  of  the  breeze 

That  stirred  the  trembling  branches  o'er  their  heads 

High  on  the  stately  birch  he  bears  the  tap 

Of  laboring  woodpecker.     Again,  he  plucks 

The  crimson  berries  gi-owing  on  the  bank 

Bedded  in  shining  leaves  of  deepest  green. 

And  twines,  with  loving  hand  a  glowing  wreath 

And  binds  it  on  the  brow  of  her  he  loves  ;— 

Again  he  gazes  in  her  heaven-blue  eyes — 

Again  he  fondly  clasps  her  to  his  breast 

Again  he  feels  her  loving,  glowing  kiss 

Pressed  on  his  lips  as  in  those  happy  days  ! 

Oh  !  blessed  dreams  of  days  forever  gone 

Oh,  blessed  winds  of  heaven  !  that  bring  such  joy, 
To  the  poor  broken  heart  that  for  long  years. 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  grief  and  fierce  despair 
No  more  believes  the  faith  of  happy  youth 
Nor  trusts  in  human  love,  nor  long  has  known 
By  day  or  night,  one  single  happy  hour. 
Blow  on  fair  winds,  and  on  such  bleeding  souls 
Pour  the  soft  balm  that  on  your  wings  ye  bear  ! 
Flow  on,  sweet  brook,  till  in  the  mighty  sea, 
Far  from  their  mountain  source  your  waters  pour 
Their  sparkling  tribute  ! 

The  winds  are  hushed  ;    the  birds  have  sought  their 

rest; 
The  woods  are  silent,  save  the  whip-poor-will, 
Who  ever  chants,  with  mournful  plaintive  tone, 
Her  dismal  cry,  waking  the  forest  lone  ; 
The  cricket's  chirp  is  heard  and  feeble  voice 
Of  dying  insect  that  has  lived  its  day ; 
The  darkening  hills  return  the  lowing  soft 
Of  sweet  breathed  kine  that  seek  their  distanthomes, 
And  faintly  now  the  tinkling  bells  are  heard. 
As  slow  they  wind  along  the  mountain  slope. 
Oft  stopping  in  the  flowing  brook  to  drink 


And  lingering  stand  amid  the  cooling  stream. 
The  day  is  dead  !  Night,  like  a  widowed  Queen 
With  sombre  veil  and  diadem  of  stars. 
Comes  slowly  on,  shading  the  woods  in  gloom  : 
The  evening  dews  are  moist  upon  the  leaves, 
I  will  begone,  and  o'er  the  crackling  boughs 
That  strew  the  forest  path  will  take  my  way 
And  seek  the  village  slumbering  in  the  vale. 
Bearing  this  birchen  scroll,  whereon  is  writ 
My  Woodland  Reverie. 


Opera  and  Theatre  in  Venice. 

IN    THE    TIME    OF     LOUIS    XIV. 

Paris.  June  10,  1861. 
A  friend  picked  up  lately  on  the  quays,  a  venera- 
ble looking  volume,  entitled  "  Ln  ViJJe  et  RepuhJiqne 
de  Venise,  par  Alexandre  Tonissaiit  de  Limojon,  Sienr 
de  Saint  Disdier."  Printed  at  Paris,  by  Royal  privi- 
lege, A.D.,  1680.  It  is  very  interesting  as  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Republic,  the  form  of 
government  and  the  manners,  habits  and  costume  of 
the  Venetians,  in  the  magnificent  and  corrupt  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  I  have  translated  two  chapters  thereof, 
upon  the  Opera  .and  Theatre,  which  I  think  will  in- 
terest the  readers  of  the  Journal  —  particularly  as 
coming  from  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  was  passing 
in  that  splendid  old  sea-shell  of  a  city.  Somehow, 
the  description  seems  to  let  ns  right  into  the  heart  of 
those  old  times — when  Venice  still  held  the  name  of 
Republic.     Yours  truly,  C.  P.  C. 

OF    THE    OPERA. 

It  is  to  Venice  tliat  we  owe  the  invention  of 
the  Opera.  But  though  formerly  there  have 
been  some  operas  of  singular  beaut}',  we  may  say 
nevertheless,  that  Paris  at  this  present  time  sur- 
passes all  that  has  been  seen  at  Venice.  One 
has  difficulty  in  believing  at  first,  that  the  French 
language  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  recita- 
tives in  music,  which  seem  so  natural  in  Italian. 
In  a  word,  if  a  man  as  skillful  as  he  who  has 
given  himself  to  this  branch,  (Lully)  and  as  pro- 
found in  all  the  beauties  of  Italian  music,  as  he 
is  in  the  delicacies  of  the  French,  had  not  applied 
himself  with  all  necessary  care,  to  make  an 
agreeable  compound  of  two  manners  of  singing 
so  different,  we  may  believe,  that  this  noble  and 
magnificent  amusement  would  not  have  met  with 
all!  the  success  it  has  had  at  the  Court,  and  in 
the  city. 

At  Venice  they  play  several  operas  at  once. 
The  theatres  are  large  and  magnificent,  the  de- 
corations superb  and  well  diversified,  but  very 
badly  lighted  ;  the  machinery  is  sometimes  toler- 
able and  sometimes  ridiculous.  The  number  of 
actors  there  is  always  very  large,  and  they  are 
richly  dressed  ;  but  their  acting  is  for  the  most 
part  disagreeable.  The  pieces  are  long,  and  yet 
lh?y  would  not  fail  to  divert  during  the  four 
hours  that  they  last,  if  they  were  composed  by 
better  poets,  who  should  know  the  rules  of  the 
theatre  better  than  their  compositions  testify  ; 
the  which  do  not  often  merit  the  expense  of 
representing  them.  One  sees  these  entrees  of 
Ballets,  between  the  acts,  so  miserable,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  none  at  all.    One  would 


say,  to  see  these  folks  dance,  that  they  were  shod 
with  lead,  and  yet  they  receive  the  applause  of 
the  whole  assembly,  because  they  have  never 
seen  anything  better. 

The  beauty  of  the  voices  atones  for  the  defects 
of  whi(,'h  I  have  spoken.  Those  men  without 
beards  have  argentine  voices,  which  fill  admira- 
bly the  large  theatre.  They  choose  besides  the 
best  female  singers  in  all  Italy,  and  do  not  grudge 
400  pistoles,  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  to 
bring  from  Rome  and  elsewhere,  a  girl  of  reputa- 
tion, although  the  opera  lasts  only  during  the 
carnival.  The  airs  are  languishing  and  toiu  hing, 
and  through  the  whole  compositions  are  mingled 
several  very  agreeable  chrmnonettes,  which  awake 
the  attention.  The  Symphony  is  not  much,  in- 
spiring melancholy  rather  than  gaiety.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Lutes,  Theorboes  and  Clavecins,  which 
accompany  the  voices  with  an  admirable  pre- 
cision. 

If  the  French  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
well  the  words,  the  Italians  and  all  the  strangers 
have  still  more  difficulty  in  France,  where  they 
sing  more  softly  and  pronounce  less  distinctly. 
The  grand  chorus  of  music,  which  fills  so  often 
the  whole  French  theatre,  and  of  which  one  can 
scarce  distinguish  the  words,  shocks  the  Italians, 
who  say  that  this  suits  better  the  church  than 
the  opera.  The  great  number  of  violins,  which 
efface,  when  they  play,  all  the  other  Instruments 
of  the  Symphony,  can  only  please  the  French, 
they  say,  except  when  they  play  all  alone  on 
other  occasions.  And  although  In  France  they 
succeed  perfectly  in  the  dance,  yet,  (say  they  J, 
they  put  so  much  of  it  Into  the  opera,  that  it  often 
forms  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  matter  of  the 
composition  Is  too  short  for  the  taste  of  the  Italians, 
who  do  not  find,  moreover,  enough  intrigue  in 
our  opera  pieces.  The  intrigue  of  their  pieces 
is  alwavs  conducted  by  the  character  of  an  old 
woman,  who  gives  good  advice  to  the  young  ones, 
and  who  becoming  amorous  herself,  generally 
says  very  pleasant  things. 

Those  who  compose  the  music  of  the  opera, 
endeavor  to  end  the  scenes  of  the  principal  ac- 
tors, with  airs  which  charm  and  elevate,  in  order 
to  draw  the  applause  of  the  whole  theatre.  This 
succeeds  so  well,  that  one  hears  the  henissimo 
from  a  thousand  voices  at  once.  But  nothing  is 
more  singular  than  the  pleasant  benedictions  and 
ridiculous  requests,  which  the  Gondoliers,  who  are 
in  the  parterre,  address  to  clever  female  singers. 
At  the  end  of  all  their  scenes  they  cry  as  loud  as 
they  can  Sias  tu  henedetta  !  ienedetta  il  padre  cTie 
le  f/enerb!  But  these  exclammations  are  not  al- 
ways clothed  in  modest  terms.  These  low  fel- 
lows say  with  impunity  whatever  they  please — 
sure  of  making  the  whole  assembly  laugh,  rather 
that  displeasing  it. 

There  are  seen  gentlemen  so  transported,  so 
beside  themselves  by  the  vocal  charms  of  the 
girls,  that  they  cry  aloud  from  their  boxes,  lean- 
out  of  them,  ah  cara!  mi  hutto — mi  hullo  !  mean- 
in !»  that  they  are  ready  to  throw  themselves  over, 
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in  the  transports  of  pleasure  caused  by  these  di- 
vine voices.  For  the  rest,  I  ought  to  say,  that 
the  priests  do  not  scruple  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
taking  all  sorts  of  characters,  since  that  is  prac- 
tised at  Rome.  On  the  contrary  the  quality  of 
good  actors  lends  them  a  sort  of  virtue.  One 
day  one  of  the  spectators  recognizing  a  priest 
under  the  dress  of  an  old  woman,  cried  aloud, 
Ecco  Pre  Piero,  chi  fa  la  veccJiia !  Yet  all 
things  pass  at  the  opera  with  much  more  harmony 
than  at  the  theatre,  because  one  naturally  loves 
the  music,  and  more  respectable  people  go  there. 
Also  they  pay  at  the  door  four  livres,  and  two 
livres  in  the  parterre  for  the  chair,  which  makes 
46  sols  of  France,  without  counting  the  opera 
book,  and  the  little  pain  de  bougie  (a  roll  or 
book)  which  all  the  spectators  buy,  for  without 
that,  even  the  native  would  have  difficulty  in 
knowing  the  story  and  following  the  piece. 

The  gentlewomen  frequent  the  opera  more 
than  the  theatre,  because  the  former  amusement 
is  much  more  respectable  that  the  latter.  One 
sees  a  great  number  of  them  towards  the  end  of 
the  carnival  ;  and  as  it  is  permitted  them  at  that 
time  to  adorn  themselves  with  their  precious 
stones,  they  appear  all  brilliant  in  the  light  of 
the  candles,  which  they  have  in  their  boxes,  and 
by  this  means  their  lovers  gaze  at  them  at  their 
ease,  and  they  on  their  side  cause  them  to  know 
by  signs  that  they  will  know  the  assiduity  of  their 
services. 

As  soon  as  there  appears  at  Venice  a  new  girl 
to  sing  in  opera,  the  principal  nobles  make  it  a 
point  of  honor,  to  possess  themselves  of  her,  if 
she  sings  well ;  and  they  spare  nothing  to  accom- 
plish their  end.  A  Cornaro  disputes  for  her  with 
a  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  at  last  she  is  carried  off 
by  the  one  who  makes  the  richest  presents,  even 
though  the  charms  of  her  voice  should  not  be  ac- 
companied by  those  of  beauty. 

The  partisans  of  those  admirable  singers  cause 
to  be  printed  quantities  of  sonnets  in  their  praise, 
and  amidst  the  acclamation  their  singing"draws 
forth,  they  scatter  them  by  thousands  from  the 
upper  gallery ;  and  fill  the  boxes  and  parterre 
with  them. 


OP  THE    THEATRE. 

The  Play  CComedie)  is  only  acted  at  Venice 
during  the  Carnival.  But  it  begins  sometimes 
towards  the  end  of  October  or  of  November,  and 
one  often  sees  three  different  troups  of  players, 
some  worse  than  the  others.  The  theatres  where 
they  perform,  belong,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
opera,  to  the  noble  Venetians,  who  derive  a  great 
revenue  from  the  boxes,  which  they  let,  some  for 
the  whole  carnival,  others  by  the  day.  The 
players  have  no  other  profit,  than  what  they  take 
at  the  door,  which  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  sols  a  head. 

Most  of  the  people  go  in  masks  to  the  play  as 
to  the  opera,  in  order  to  enjoy  greater  freedom. 
They  ordinarily  wear  only  a  country  cloak  and 
a  hahute  upon  the  head,  which  is  a  little  domino 
of  black  silk,  leaving  only  the  eyes  and  nose  un- 
covered, over  which  they  wear,  if  they  choose,  a 
half  mask,  very  neatly  made  of  a  small  white 
waxed  cloth.  Those  who  with  this  disguise,  put 
on  the  Venetian  vest,  are  considered  real  nobles. 
But  the  nobles  do  not  wear  masks  at  the  opera, 
nor  at  the  theatre,  unless  it  be  some  who  cannot 
otherwise  approach  near  to  their  mistresses,  nor 
enjoy  tranquilly  a  view  of  them,  without  causin" 
trouble. 


The  young  nobles  go  less  to  the  theatre  to 
laugh  at  the  buffoonery  of  the  players,  than  to  play 
a  part  themselves.  They  often  take  courtesans 
into  the  boxes,  where  they  make  such  a  noise,  and 
do  acts  so  surprising,  and  so  in  violation  of  the 
decorum  which  should  be  at  least  observed  in 
public,  that  one  must  have  seen  such  things,  to 
believe  them.  One  of  their  most  ordinary  pas- 
times is  not  only  to  spit  into  the  parterre,  but  to 
hurl  down  candle-wicks  ;  and  if  they  see  any  one 
neatly  dressed,  or  a  hat  with  a  bouquet  of 
feathers,  it  is  there  they  take  their  aim,  for  they 
may  do  it  with  impunity.  The  nobles,  who  are 
protectors  of  the  theatre,  having  Bravi  at  the 
door,  masked  and  armed  and  devoted  to  them — 
and  besides,  the  theatre  and  opera  being  privi- 
leged places,  where  the  least  violence  is  a  crime 
of  state. 

The  license  which  those  in  the  parterre  allow 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  nobility,  complete 
the  disorder.  The  gondoliers  chiefly,  give  im- 
pertinent applause  to  certain  actions  of  the  buf- 
foons, which  would  not  be  tolerated  elsewhere. 
And  the  whole  theatre  raises  so  often  such  a  ter- 
rible hallooing  at  the  actors  who  don't  please 
them,  that  they  are  obliged  to  withdraw,  to  give 
place  to  those  who  will  cause  laughter — amid  the 
incessant  cries  of  fuora  buffooni.  The  gentlemen 
find  that  so  good,  that  they  make  themselves  of 
the  party ;  and  if  it  is  asked  why  they  are  so  well 
behaved  in  the  grand  Ridotti  (gaminghouse  kept 
by  the  nobles)  where  they  go  to  gamble,  and  are 
so  foolish  at  the  theatre,  it  is  replied  that  there 
the  only  business  is  the  gaining  or  losing  of 
money,  and  that  they  come  Acre  only  to  divert 
themselves,  where  being  masters,  they  do  just  as 
they  please. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  noise  made,  when  after 
a  piece  which  has  pleased  the  assembly,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  the  gondoliers,  they  an- 
nounce the  piece  for  the  next  day.  For  without 
wishing  to  hear  anything,  these  low  fellows  cry 
so  loudly  questa,  (jiiesta  ! — the  piece  just  played, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  obey  them.  So  that  one 
oftenest  carries  away  from  these  wretched  come- 
dies, only  the  disatisfaction  of  having  put  off  one's 
supper  till  9  or  10  o'clock.  Yet  there  are  given 
sometimes  serious  pieces,  all  in  verse,  and  which 
they  call  opera,  and  which  succeeded  very  well. 
And  sometimes  they  play  some  pieces  which  the 
Inquisition  would  not  suffer  outside  the  Venetian 
state,  as  that  of  Dom  Gilles,  who  in  the  dress  ot 
a  monk,  preaches  against  the  debauchery  to  which 
he  abandons  himself.  But  it  is  not  surprising 
that  no  fault  is  found  with  it,  since  even  the  no- 
bles allow  themselves  to  play  on  the  stage,  in  the 
character  of  Pantalon  ;  which  is  a  true  copy,  in 
dress,  action  and  words,  of  what  they  do  every 
day. 

The  Organ.* 

FOURTEENTH    STUDY. — OF     THE     FOUNDATION 
STOPS    OR    REGISTERS. 

The  foundation  stops  or  fundamental  open-flue 
pipes  were  the  first  stops,  and  will  be  the  last, 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  organ.  They  are 
all  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  one  of  their  own  class, 
which  is  an  open  four-feet  pipe  of  metal  called 
the  principal.  The  pitch  to  which  their  scale  is 
tuned  determines  the  pitch  of  the  rest  of  the 
organ,  and  hitherto  this  pitch  has  been  on  an 
average  as  much  as  a  tone  below  the  pitch  of  the 
orchestra  and  pianoforte.     These  open-flue  pipes 

*  From  i'  Orgtie.  sa  Connaissance,  son  Admhustration^  et 
son  Jeit,  by  Joseph  Regnier. 


might  with  propriety  be  called  also  flageolets, 
were  it  not  that  this  word  conveys  to  the  mind 
idea  of  an  instrument  of  a  very  limited  size  only. 
For,  in  a  matter  of  fact,  these  open  pipes  are  no- 
thing more  than  flageolets  of  various  sizes  turned 
upside  down  on  the  sound-board  of  the  organ, 
and  there  supplied  with  wind  from  the  capacious 
lungs  of  the  bellows.  Of  these  open  Jjipes, 
however,  all  are  not  for  the  reason  only  founda- 
tion stops,  but  only  such  of  them  as  have  their 
lowest  note  tuned  in  unison  or  in  octave  with  the 
foundation  note  of  the  organ.  Then,  the  lowest 
note  of  which  is  tuned  a  third,  a  fifth,  a  fifteenth 
and  the  like,  are  therefore  not  foundation  stops, 
though  they  are  open  pipes. 

Although  all  the  open-flue  pipes  may  be  called 
soft  stops  as  regards  the  quality  of  their  tone,  yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  all  alike  as 
regards  the  quality  of  their  tone,  yet  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  are  all  alike  as  regards  the 
degree  of  their  softness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  very  distinctly  divided  according  to  their 
scale,  into  soft  stops  of  a  round  and  full  quality, 
and  soft  stops  of  a  thin  and  delicate  quality. 
When  the  soft  foundation  stops  of  a  thin  quality 
are  used  alone,  the  organ  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  its  half  of  the  power  at  least,  and  may  be 
compared  to  a  garment  which  has  been  stripped 
of  a  thick  inner-lining ;  but  when  those  of  both 
qualities  are  used  together,  the  organ  speaks  at 
its  full  foundation  tone.  The  thinness  of  the 
finer  or  delicate  quality  disappears  in  the  round- 
ness of  the  fuller  quality,  and  the  latter,  which 
would  be  especially  wan  by  itself,  at  least  in  a 
great  number  of  the  registers,  gains  by  being 
united  with  the  finer  quality  a  richness  and  bril- 
liancy of  tone,  which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  vigorous  instruments. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  foundation  stops 
is  that  they  can  be  combined  with  all  the  other 
stops  of  the  organ  without  doing  more  than 
sweeten  their  tone  by  giving  them  that  velvety 
quality,  which  is  just  what  they  want  in  addition 
to  their  own.  Substitute  for  them,  no  matter 
which  of  the  other  two  divisions,  either  of  the 
loud  or  mutation  stops,  that  is,  and  the  organ  tone 
becomes  harsh  and  brazen,  of  a  quality  which 
grates  painfully  on  the  ear  and  nerves  of  the 
hearer  without  reaching  his  heart.  In  this  way  a 
complete  rupture  would  certainly  be  made  be- 
tween the  organ  and  the  traditions  of  the  first 
builders.  They  could,  undoubtedly,  have  made 
the  instrument  to  consist  wholly  of  noisy  and  me- 
tallic qualities  of  sound,  had  they  so  pleased,  but 
they  very  wisely  preferred,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to 
lay  its  foundation  in  a  quality  of  tone,  which  is 
both  rich  and  profound  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  also  this  marke<l  difference  between 
the  foundation  stops  of  the  organ,  that  they  alone 
can  be  used  independently,  and  do  not  i-equire 
help  from  the  other  stops,  while  all  the  rest  would 
undoubtedly  commit  an  act  ot  imprudence,  if 
they  attempted  to  launch  forththeir  mighty  voice, 
and  make  our  churches  re-echo  with  their  sounds, 
without  supporting  themselves  on  the  broad  and 
outspread  wings  of  the  foundation  stops. 

All  these  advantages  together  have,  no  doubt, 
been  the  reason  who  the  open-flue  pipes  have 
been  called  the  foundation  stops  of  the  organ. 
There  is  no  organ  which  can  possibly  do  without 
them,  and  there  is  no  church,  of  the  largest  or 
smallest  dimensions,  to  which  they  are  not  suited. 
In  a  vast  temple  their  noble  harmonies  sail 
around  its  spacious  aisles  with  a  freedom,  and 
elasticity,  and  a  tenderness  which  are  truly  ad- 
mirable ;  in  a  small  sanctuary  they  make  up  by 
their  sweetness  and  mellowness  for  a  certain 
amount  of  hardness  of  quality  and  want  of 
roundness,  which  the  more  noisy  stops  of  an  or- 
gan always  have  in  a  place  which  from  its  limit- 
ed dimensions  has  but  little  resonance. 

The  foundation  stops  of  the  organ  are  more- 
over never  out  of  place  in  any  part  of  the  di- 
vine office.  The  author  resides  far  away  from 
Paris  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  can  assure 
his  readers  in  Paris  that,  on  these  harmonious 
banks,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the 
organ  speak  with  wonderful  effect  by  its  founda- 
tion stops  alone  ;  and  that,  in  the  hands  of  play- 
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ers  who  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  specimens 
of  German  ornranlsts,  he  has  heard  it  so  speak 
even  and  more  especially  at  those  solemn  mo- 
ments when  the  jrenerality  of  organists,  both 
French  and  Spanish,  believe  that  a  Nourish  of 
trumpets  and  a  noisy  uproar  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  variety.  But  noise  is  not  so 
necessary,  as  some  seem  to  think,  to  express  the 
holy  joy  of  the  divine  offices.  There  is,  more- 
over, in  the  foundation  stops  a  certain  keen  and 
soul-stirrinfr  note,  which  takes  as  near  as  possible 
the  same  place  in  tlie  music  of  the  church  that  a 
solo  on  the  violoncello,  or  even  on  the  violin, 
takes  in  that  of  the  orchestra.  In  such  cases, 
neither  the  violin  nor  the  violoncello  can  for 
one  moment  be  accused  of  want  of  energy ;  and 
yet  how  far  are  they,  for  all  that  from  the 
power  and  vijjor  of  even  the  smallest  trumpet 
stops.  But  it  is.  above  all,  the  tender  and  I  would 
even  dare  to  say  the  loving,  expression  of  the  two 
principal  parts  of  the  holy  sacrifice  that  is  more 
especially  got  from  the  foundation  stops.  At  al- 
most whatever  degree  of  power  we  seek  for  their 
eflfects,  and  however  refined  or  feeble,  owing  to 
its  extreme  softness,  this  degree  may  be,  we  still 
find  a  something  in  it,  when  borrowed  from 
the  foundation  stops,  which  is  pre-eminently  suit- 
ed both  to  the  time  and  to  the  place.  The  Ger- 
mans are  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  than 
the  French,  but  they  push  their  conviction  per- 
haps a  little  too  far  when  they  make  use  only  of 
sounds  of  the  most  extreme  thinness  at  these 
more  solemn  moments.  They  do  this  with  the 
view  of  gaining  for  them  the  greatest  possible 
expressions  of  respect  and  reverence,  and  these 
extremely  thin  sounds  do  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  a  very  distant  and  mysterious  music,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  attempt  too  much  and 
so  defeat  their  object,  because  the  sounds  they 
make  use  of  to  produce  this  effect,  inasmuch 
as  they  act  too  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of 
the  worshippers,  are  found  rather  to  be  a  cause 
of  distraction,  than  an  aid  to  devotion. 


The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

MR.    LOSSTNG's  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing  writes  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)    Baffle: 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  3'our  paper  of  this 
morning.  You  quote  a  verse  of  a  poem  commenc- 
ing— 

"Once  on  a  time  old  Johnny  Bull,'' 
to  show  the  correct  metre  of  Yankee  Doorlle,  and 
speak  of  it  as  the  "original  song.'"  This  is  an  error. 
The  poem  from  which  you  quote  was  written  by 
George  P.  Morris  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  entitled 
"The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle."  It  wai  written 
for  and  sung  by  the  Hutchinson  Family.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  latest  edition  of  Morris's  Poems. 

The  original  song  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  if  we 
trace  it  to  its  germ,  has  considerable  antiquity.  The 
tune  was  known  as  early  as  the  tune  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  a  nursery  song  had  these  words : 

"Lucy  Lorketloflfc  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Not  a  hit  of  money  in  it. 

Only  binding  'round  it." 

In  the  time  of  the  Roundheads— the  period  of  Crom- 
well's Protectorate — when  Italian  fashions  being  in- 
troduced into  England,  were  ridiculed  by  the  satirists 
and  preached  against  by  the  Puritan  clergy,  we  find 
the  following  verse  to  the  same  tunc.  Here  we  have 
"Yankee  Doodle"  in  name  fertile  first  time: 
"Yankee  Boodle  came  to  town 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony  ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat. 
And  called  him  Maccaroni." 

Maccaroni,  at  that  time,  signified  a  dandy  with 
Italian  fashions.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
written  by  a  royalist  to  satirize  Cromwell,  who  wore 
a  "feather  in  his  hat." 

The  "original  song,"  so  far  as  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, was  written,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  after  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
I  subjoin  a  copy,  as  printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  auth- 
or of  the  "History  of  Printing  in  1813.     It  is  called 

THH  YANKEE'S  RETURN    FROM   CAMP. 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 

Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  thpre  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  puddinp. 

Chorus. — Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy, 
Mind  the  mu  ic  and  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 


And  there  ft-e  see  a  thousand  men 
Aa  rich  as  'Squire  David  ; 

And  wliut  they  wasted  every  day, 
I  wish  it  could  bo  saved. 


The  'la.=pe3  they  eat  every  day. 

Would  keep  our  house  a  winter; 
Tliey  hiive  as  much  that  I'll  be  bound, 

They  eat  it  when  they're  mind  ter. 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun. 

Large  as  a  log  of  mnplc, 
Upon  a  deuced  little  curt, 

A  load  for  fathers  cattle. 

And  every  they  shoot  itoiT. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun 

Only  a  njition  louder. 

I  went  ns  nigh  to  one  myself 

As  Siah's  underpinning; 
Aa  father  went  as  nigh  apain — 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Cousin  Simeon  grew  so  bold 

I  thought  he  would  have  cocked  it ; 
It  scared  me  so  I  shrink't  it  off 

And  hung  by  father's  pocket. 

And  Captain  Davis  hada  gun, 

He  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  on't, 
And  stuck  a  crook'-d  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't. 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

Aa  big  as  mother's  basin  ; 
And  every  time  they  touched  it  off 

They  scampered  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel,  too, 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather, 
They  knock'd  upon  it  with  little  clubs, 

And  called  thj  folks  together. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington, 

And  gentle  folks  about  him  ; 
They  say  he's  grown  so  tarnal  proud 

He  will  not  ride  without  'em 

He  got  him  in  his  meetin'  clothes 

Upon  a  alappincr  stallion  ; 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 

The  flaming  ribbons  in  his  hat, 

They  looked  so  tearing  fine,  ah, 
I  wanted  pokily  to  get 

To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men, 

A  digging  graves,  thev  told  me, 
^      So  tarnal  long,  so  tarnal  deep 

They  'tended  they  should  hold  me. 

It  scared  me  so,  I  hook'd  it  off 

Nor  stopped,  as  T  remember. 
Nor  turned  about  'till  Tgot  home, 

Lock'd  up  in  mother's  chamber 

In  Farmer  and  Moore's  "Collections,  Historical 
and  Miscellaneous,  and  Monthly  Literary  Journal," 
for  April,  1824,  I  find  a  new  version  of  this  sonp;, 
with  some  stanzas  not  found  in  the  original.  They 
are  evidently  interpolations.  I  give  a  specimen  or 
two  : 

And  then  they  fife  away  like  fun 

And  play  on  cornstalk  fiddles. 
And  some  had  ribbons,  red  as  blood 

AU  round  about  their  middles. 

The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up 

And  fire  right  in  our  faces  ; 
It  almost  scared  me  half  to  death 

To  see  them  run  such  races. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  came  there  to  change 

Same  pancakes  and  some  onions, 
For  'lasses  cakes  to  carry  home 

To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

But  T  can't  tell  you  half  I  see 

They  kept  up  such  a  smother  ; 
So  I  took  my  hat  off — made  a  bow, 

And  scampered  home  to  mother. 

A  little  while  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the 
British  (who  had  used  the  tune  as  one  of  their  mili- 
tary airs  at  Castle  William,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as 
early  as  1768,)  had  a  song  in  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
cans near  Boston,  who  were  secretly  procurinEr  arms 
in  the  city,  then  occupied  by  loyal  troops.  The  fol- 
lowing verse  is  preserved : 

"Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

For  to  buy  afire-lock  ; 
We  will  tar  and  feather  him, 

And  so  we  will  John  Hancock." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  few 
acjo,  claimed  for  the  Dutch  the  origin  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  He  said  that  the  harvest  laborers  who,  in 
summer,  migrate  from  Germany  to  the  low  countries, 
of  Holland,  where  they  receive  as  much  buttermilk 
as  thev  can  drink,  and  a  tenth  of  the  grain  secured 
by  their  exertions,  had  a  song  with  the  following 
chorus : 

"Yanker  didel  doodle  down 

Didel,  dudel  lanter, 
Yanke,  viver  voover  vown, 
Botermilk  and  Tanther." 


This  account  is  apochrypal,  to  say  the  least,  for 
the  words  in  the  above  verso  arc  neither  German, 
Dutcli,  nor  any  otlier  known  language  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Our  "southern  brethren,"  who  have  a  decidedly 
ugly  way,  at  the  present  time,  of  showing  tlicir  bro- 
therhood, and  whose  "  first  fiimilics,"  according  to 
their  toasted  and  admired  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Thnea,  say,  *'If  we  could  only  get  one  the  royal 
race  of  England  to  rtilc  over  us,  we  should  be  con- 
tented," a  sentiment  "varied  a  hundred  ways,"  re- 
peated to  him  "over  and  over  again,"  and  who  "  re- 
gret the  strange  result  and  consequences"  of  the  old 
war  for  independence,  have  naturally  discarded 
"Yankee  Doodle."  South  Carolina  by  letrislative 
enactment  last  winter,  forbade  the  future  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  use  of  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  "Hail  Columbia,"  and  "Star  Spangled 
Banner ;"  and  soon  afterward  the  poet  Laureate,  we 
presume,  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy"  (for  the 
British  government  they  so  much  long  for  pensions  a 
poet  laureate)  put  forth' the  following  : 

FAREWELL    TO    YANKEE  DODDLE. 

Yankee  Doodle,  fare  you  well. 

Rice  and  cotton  flout  you  ; 
Once  they  liked  you  very  well, 

But  now  they'll  do  without  you. 

Yankee  Doodle  used  to  treat 

Old  Pompey  as  a  neighbor  ; 
He  didn't  grab  his  bread  and  meat, 

Nor  cavil  at  his  labor. 

But  Doodle  now  has  got  so  keen. 

For  every  dirty  shilling ; 
Propose  a  job,  however  mean,' 

And  Yankee  Doodle's  willing. 

Doodle,  too,  has  had  the  luck 

To  get  a  new  religion  ; 
A  kind  of  holy  zeal  to  pluck 

At  everybody's  pigeon. 

Doodle's  morbid  conpcience  strains, 

With  Puritanic  vigor 
Too  loose  the  only  friendly  chains 

That  ever  bound  a  nigger. 

Yet.  Doodle  knows  as  well  as  T," 

That  when  he's  come  and  freed  'em, 

He'd  see  a  million  niggers  die. 
Before  he'd  help  to  feed  'em. 

Yankee  Doodle  sent  us    down 

A  gallant  missionary  ; 
His  name  was  Captain  Johnny  Brown, 

The  Priest  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

With  pikes  he  tried  to  magnify 

The  Gospel  creed  of  Beecher  ; 
But  Old  Virginia  lifted  high 

This  military  preacher. 

Yet,  glory  to  his  name  is  sung-. 

As  if  with  sin  untainted  ; 
The  bloody  wretch  by  justice  hung, 

By  bigotry  is  sainted. 

Yankee  Doodle,  now  good  bye 

We  Kpurn  a  thing  so  rotten, 
Proud  independence  is  the  cry 

Of  sugar,  rice  and  cotton. 
Atalanta^    Georgia,  February  IsJ,  1861. 

"We  would  humbly  advise  our  southern  brethren, 
when  they  sing  the  "  Farewell,"  to  hum,  in  sotto 
voce,  sufficiently  clear  for  the  ear  of  their  northern 
brethren,  something  like  the  following  : 

King  Cotton  was  a  monarch  bold, 

Till  regicidal  treason 
With  promises  rf  untold  gold 

Deprived  us  of  our  reason. 

King  Cotton  now  without  the  aid 

Of  England,  France  or  Prussia, 
Spain,  Portugal  or  Belgium, 

Or  serf- releasing  Russia, 

Is  growing  weak  in  every  limb, 

And  trembles  like  a  noodle. 
And  we  had  better  make  our  peace 

With  angry  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  memory  of  these  half-penitent  words  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  "ferocity  of  the  northern  Goths 
and  Vandals,"  when  those  who  have  bidden  "Fare- 
well to  Yankee  Doodle,"  shall,  as  Prentice  says,  be 
standing  where  there  will  be  an  impending  Crisis  and 
no  Helper."  B.  J.  L. 


Managers  and  Music  Halls. 

"  When  they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  their  una- 
nimity is  wonderful." 

The  managers  of  the  London  theatres  have 
lately  gathered  together  in  a  body,  and  have  of- 
fered to  the  observation  of  the  public  a  practical 
commentary  on  Sheridan's  admirable  text.  On 
this  occasion,  the  motive  for  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  these  gentlemen  has  been  furnished 
by  a  certain   entertainment  at  the   Canterbury 
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Musio-Hall,  London,  -which  bears  a  suspiciously 
close  resemblance  to  the  representation  of  a  pan- 
tomime. Any  performance  of  this  sort — if  it 
takes  place  out  of  a  theatre — or  any  performance 
at  all  which  involves  the  interchanu;e  of  dialogue 
between  actors  (even  when  they  a"<',  only  two  in 
number)  is  viewed  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
London  manafjers  as  a  dangerous  infringement 
on  dramatic  rights  which  they  consider  to  have 
been  acquired  exclusively  to  themselves.  They 
have  accordingly  come  forward  to  restrain  the 
proprietor  of  a  music  hall  within  the  strict  letter 
of  tlie  license  conceded  to  him,  which  is  a  license 
for  music  and  dancing  only — the  plain  object  of 
the  proceeding  being  to  prevent  all  proprietors 
of  all  music-halls  from  amusing  their  audiences 
by  means  bearing  any  dramatic  resemblance  to 
those  which  are  habitually  employed  by  managers 
of  theatres. 

With  the  immediate  judicial  decision  pro- 
nounced on  this  case,  we  have  no  present  con- 
cern. It  is,  we  believe,  understood  on  both  sides, 
that  no  one  decision  will  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  that  further  legal  proceedings  are 
already  impending.  Our  purpose  in  referring 
to  the  subject  in  these  pages  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  fair  interests  are  in  relation  to  it,  not  of  the 
managers  only,  but  of  the  public  at  large.  A 
very  important  question  of  dramatic  Free  Trade 
is  involved  in  this  dispute  ;  and  London  audi- 
ences— comprising  in  these  railroad  times  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — are  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  turn  which  may  be  taken  by  its 
final  settlement. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  readers  may  be 
probably  in  need  of  some  preliminary  explana- 
tion on  the  subject  of  music-halls,  and  of  the 
quality  ot  the  performances  which  are  exhibited 
in  them.  These  places  of  public  entertainment 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  growth  of  the 
last  ten  years,  both  in  London  and  in  the  large 
towns  throughout  England.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  spacious  rooms,  attached  to  large  pub- 
lic-houses, but  having  special  entrance-passages 
of  their  own.  The  prices  of  admission  are  gen- 
erally sixpence  for  one  kind  of  place,  and  a  shil- 
ling for  another.  Both  sexes  (except,  we  believe, 
at  Evans's  supper-room  in  Covent-garden,  where 
men  only  are  admitted)  are  allowed  the  right  of 
entry — there  are  female,  as  well  as  male  perfor- 
mers at  the  entertainments — and  the  audience 
have  the  privilege  of  ordering  what  they  please 
to  eat  or  drink,  and  of  smoking  as  well,  at  any 
period  of  the  evening's  amusements,  from  their 
beginning  about  seven  o'clock  to  their  end  a  little 
before  twelve. 

Of  the  kind  of  entertainment  provided  for  the 
public,  under  these  curious  conditions,  and  of  the 
behavior  of  the  audiences  during  the  performance, 
■we  can  speak,  in  some  degree,  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Not  very  long  since,  we  visited  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  notorious  of  these  places  of 
amusement — Weston's  Music  Hall,  in  Holborn — 
on  a  night  when  the  attendance  happened  to  be 
unusually  large,  and  when  the  resources  of  the 
establishment  for  preserving  order  were  necessa- 
rily subjected  to  the  severest  possible  test. 

The  size  of  the  Hall  may  be  conjectured,  when 
it  is  stated  that  on  the  night  of  our  visit,  the 
numbers  of  the  audience  reached  fifteen  hundred. 
With  scarcely  a  dozen  exceptions,  this  large  as- 
sembly was  accommodated  with  seats  on  the  floor 
of  the  buildinrj,  and  in  a  gallery  which  ran  round 
three  sides  of  it.  The  room  was  brightly  lighted 
tastefully  decorated  with  mural  painting,"  and 
surprisingly  well  ventilated,  considering  that  the 
obstacle  of  tobacco-smoke  was  added  to  the 
ordinary  obstacles  interposed  by  crowded  human 
beings  and  blazing  gas-light  to  cheek  the  circula- 
tion of  fresh  air.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a 
highly-raised  stage,  with  theatrical  foot-lights,  but 
with  no  theatrical  scenery ;  and,  on  this  stage 
(entering  from  the  back)  appeared,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  together,  the  male  and  fem.ale 
of  the  night — all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comic  singers,  in  evening  dress.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  variety  of  the  entertainments. 
There  was  a  clever  nigger  vocalist  with  a  black- 
ened face,  and  nimble  feet  at  a  jig.  There  was 
another  comic  singer,  preserving  his  natural  com- 


plexion— a  slim  inexhaustible  man,  who  accompa- 
nied himself  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
by  a  St.  Vitus's  Dance  of  incessant  jumping,  con- 
tinued throughout  his  song,  until  the  jumps  were 
counted   by   the  thousand  :  the  performer  being 
as   marvellously  in   possession   of^  his  fair   mortal 
allowance  of  breath  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition 
as  at  the    beginning.     There    was    instrumental 
music  played  by  a  full  band  of  wind  instruments. 
There  was   a  little  orchestra,  besides,  for  accom- 
paniments; there  was  a  young   lady    who    sang 
"serio-comic"  songs;   there  were  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  sang  sentimental  songs  ;  there  was  a 
real  Chinaman,  who  tossed  real  knives  about  his 
head   and   face,  and   caught  them   in  all   sorts  of 
dangerous  positions  with   a  frightful   dcxteriti — 
and   who   afterwards  additionally    delighted   the 
audience  by  thankinaf  them  for  their  applause  in 
the  purest  "  Canton-English."     Lastly,  there  was 
an    operatic   selection    from   the   second   act   of 
"  Lucia  di   Lammermoor,"  comprising  not  solo- 
singing   only,  but  concerted  music  and  choruses, 
and  executed   in  a  manner  which   (considering 
the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  establishment) 
conferred   the   highest   credit   on    the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  performance,  and  on 
the  musical  director  who  superintended  it.    These 
entertainments,  and  others  equally  harmless,  suc- 
ceeded   each    other    at    the    shortest    intervals, 
throughout  the  evening  ;  the  audience  refreshing 
itself  the  while  with  all  varieties  of  drinks,  and 
the  male  part  of  it  smoking  also  with  the  su- 
premest  comfort  and  composure.     At  the  most 
crowded   period   of    the   performances    not   the 
slightest  disorder  was  apparent  in   any  part  of 
the  room.     The  people  were  quietly  and  civilly 
conducted  to  their  places  by  clean  and  attentive 
waiters  ;  the  proprietor  was  always  present  over- 
looking the  proceedings.     Not  a  single  case  of 
drunkenness     appeared     anywhere ;    no   riotous 
voices  interrupted   the   music.     The  hearty  ap- 
plause  which   greeted    all    the   entertainments, 
comic  and  serious,  never  degenerated  into  distur- 
bance   of  any    kind.       Many    colder    audiences 
might  be  found  in  this  metropolis — but  an  assem- 
bly more  orderlv  and  more  decorous  than  the  as- 
sembly at  the  Holborn  Music-Hall  we  have  never 
seen   gathered   together  at    any  place   of  public 
entertainment  in  any  part  of  London. 

Such  is  our  experience  of  one  of  these  music- 
halls,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rest.  Canterbury  Hall,  which  happens  just 
now  to  be  the  special  object  of  prosecution  by 
theatrical  managers,  is  simply  another  large  con- 
cert-room, with  a  raised  stage — possessing,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  add,  an  attraction  peculiar 
to  itself,  in  the  shape  of  a  gallery  of  pictures. 
In  other  respects,  it  may  be  at  once  conceded 
that  if  portions  of  the  performances  at  Canter- 
bury Hall  represent  an  infringement  on  assumed 
theatrical  privileges,  portions  of  the  performance 
at  the  Holborn  Hall  fall  within  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  pantomime  entertainment  at  one 
place  may  be,  to  all  technical  intents  and  purpose, 
matched  by  the  operatic  entertainment  at  the 
other.  Both  are  exhibited  on  a  stage  ;  both  are 
illuminated  by  foot-lights  ;  both  involve  the  inter 
change  of  dramatic  dialogrue — spoken  in  one  case 
sung  in  the  other.  If  the  managers  of  our  two 
operas  contemplate  asserting  their  interests,  as 
the  managers  of  the  other  theatres  have  done, 
the  performance  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  in 
Holborn,  is  as  open  to  attack  as  the  performance 
of  pantomime  which  is  the  subject  of  complaint 
against  Canterbury  Hall.  With  scenery  or  with- 
out it,  with  costume  or  without  it,  the  grand  dra- 
matic situation  in  Donizetti's  opera,  interpreted 
by  solo  singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  is  a  dra- 
matic performance,  and  carries  the  vocalists  as 
well  as  the  audience  away  with  it.  Our  own 
ears  informed  us,  on  the  evening  of  our  experi- 
ence, that  Edgardo  delivered  his  famous  curse  in 
trousers,  as  vigorously  as  if  he  had  worn  the 
boots  of  the  period.  The  Lucia  of  the  night 
could  not  have  sung  the  lovely  music  of  her  part 
with  greater  earnestness  and  emphasis,  if  her 
father's  halls  had  opened  behind  her,  in  immeas- 
urable vista,  on  a  piece  of  painted  canvas — and 
Cojonel  Ashton  was  as  pitiless  a  gentleman  in  an 
unimpeachable  dress-coat,  as  if  he  had  worn  the 


most  outrageous  parody  on  Highland  costume 
which  the  stage  wardrobes  of  operatic  France  or 
Italy  could  produce.  If  it  sinqilifies  the  ((uestion 
now  at  issue — and  it  does  surely,  so  far  as  the 
public  discussion  of  the  subject  is  concerned  ! — 
to  confess  at  once  that  some  of  the  entertain- 
ments at  music-halls  do  in  some  degree  trench  on 
the  ground  already  occupied  by  entertainments 
at  theatres,  we  make  the  acknowledgement  with- 
out hesitation.  Legal  (|»ibbling  apart,  the  re- 
semblance complained  of,  does  partially  exist; 
and  is,  in  the  present  state,  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  such  matters,  open  to  attack.  Granting 
all  this,  however,  one  plain  inquiry,  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned,  still  remains  to  be  an- 
swered: Are  the  managers  morally  justified  in 
claiming  for  themselves  a  monopoly  in  dramatic 
entertainment,  and  in  proceeding  against  the 
proprietors  of  music-halls  accordingly  V 

In  their  present  situation,  as  we  understand  it, 
the  managers  have  two  grievances  which  they  all 
complain  of  alike.  The  first  of  those  grievances 
is,  that  theatres  and  music-halls  are  not  impartial- 
ly submitted  to  the  same  conditions  of  State  and 
control.  The  theatres  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  the  music-halls  are 
under  the  direction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  of 
George  the  Second,  and  the  licensing  magistrates. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  acting  as  the  official 
victim  of  old  precedents,  shuts  up  the  theatres 
under  his  jurisdiction  in  Passion  Week  ;  and  ar- 
bitrarily throws  out  of  employment  for  that 
peripd,  not  the  actors  only,  but  the  thousands  of 
poor  people  who  live  by  ministering  to  the  ob- 
scure necessities  of  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  licensing  magistrates,  having  no  old  pre- 
cedents to  fetter  them,  allow  the  music-halls  to 
open  their  doors  as  freely  in  Passion  Week  as  at 
any  other  time — the  practical  result  being,  that 
musical  and  dramatic  performances,  with  smoking 
and  drinking,  are  oflicially  permitted,  at  exactly 
that  period  of  the  year  when  musical  and  dramatic 
performances  tcithnul  smoking  or  drinking,  are 
officially  prohibited.  The  absurdity  and  justice 
of  this  proceeding  are  too  manifest  for  comment. 
If  it  is  wrong  to  allow  any  public  amusements  in 
Passion  Week,  shut  the  music-halls — if  it  is  right, 
open  the  theatres.  So  far  is  this  really  serious 
grievance  is  concerned,  our  sympathies  are  heart- 
ily with  the  managers.  Instead  of  gaining  any 
advantage  by  being  placed  under  the  courtly 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  they  are  ac- 
tually oppressed,  in  this  particidar.  by  a  gross 
injustice  ;  and  they  deserve  all  the  help  we  can 
give  them  in  subjecting  that  injustice  to  public 
exposure  and  public  attack. 

But  the  second  grievance — which  these  gentle- 
men are  now  endeavoring  to  assert — the  griev- 
ance which  practically  declares  that  they  object 
to  all  dramatic  competition,  out  of  their  own  es- 
pecial circle,  is  so  preposterous  in  itself,  and  is  so 
utterly  opposed  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  time, 
that  we  reject  all  belief  in  it,  on  grounds  of  the 
plainest  common  sense.  The  great  social  law  of 
this  age  and  this  nation,  is  the  law  of  competi- 
tion. Why  are  managerg.of  theatres  not  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Some  of  these 
gentlemen,  in  all  probability,  occasionally  see  a 
penny  daily  paper.  What  would  they  have 
thought,  if  the  proprietors  of  the  Times,  of  the 
Daily  News,  and  of  the  other  morning  journals 
previously  established,  and  selling  at  a  higher 
price,  had  all  met  together,  on  the  starting  of 
penny  papers,  and  had  claimed  protection  from 
the  public  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  cheap 
competition  in  the  matter  of  purvej'ing  daily  in- 
telligence was  an  attack  on  their  personal  inter- 
ests ?  Why,  the  very  pastry-cooks,  who  once 
had  the  monopolj'  of  sixpenny  ices,  knew  better 
than  to  make  a  public  outcry  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  penny  ice-shops  !  Nay,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  managers  themselves,  not  only  rec- 
ognized but  asserted  the  privilege  of  free  compe- 
tition in  a  free  country.  Whose  voices  were 
raised  loudest  against  dramatic  monopoly,  in  the 
time  of  the  two  jiatent  theatres  ?  The  voices  of 
the  proprietors  of  minor  theatres,  who  then  occu- 
pied a  position  which  the  music-halls  now  occupy 
towards  all  the  theatres  in  London.  Here  is  the 
elder  generation  of  managers  shout,  on  one  side, 
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for  Free  Trade — and  there  is  the  j-ouiiser  gene- 
ration petitioninpf,  on  the  other,  for  Protection  ! 
Was  there  ever  such  an  anomaly  ?  Who  is  to 
justify  or  ex])hiiii  it? 

If  there  had  been  no  other  and  better  reason 
to  restrain  tlie  managers  from  cominf;  forward  to 
assert  an  obsolete  protectionist  principle  (under 
cover  of  assertin;;  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law),  surely  the  consideration  of  mere  expedi- 
ency mijrht  well  have  hindered  them.  We  know 
that  these  gentlemen  are  acting  on  a  strong  con- 
viction, however  lamentably  mistaken  they  may 
be.  But  the  public  has  no  time  to  draw  fine  dis- 
tinctions:  what  will  the  public  think  of  the  at- 
tempted suppression  of  the  pantomimic  enter- 
tainment, in  Canterbury  Hall,  at  the  suit  of  the 
London  managers?  Will  it  not  be  said  ;  "  Here 
are  several  eminent  gentlemen,  occupying  the 
hijhest  places  in  their  profession,  and  administer- 
in;;  the  resources  of  our  greatest  theatrical  estab- 
lishments, all  incomprehensibly  jealous  of  the 
performances  of  a  tavern  concert-room  '"  Such 
an  imputation  would,  no  doubt,  be  justly  repudi- 
ated by  the  managers;  but  what  plain  inference 
is  the  world  outside  the  green-room  to  draw  from 
facts  as  they  stand  at  present  ?  Perhaps  there 
is  one  other  legitimate  conclusion,  which  has  cer- 
tainly occurred  to  ourselves,  and  which  the  report 
of  the  trial  in  the  newspaper  may  justify.  AVhen 
we  saw  the  deservedly  respected  name  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster — who  has  done  more  (at  the 
New  Adelphi  Theatre)  to  promote  the  public 
convenience  than  any  other  manager  of  his  time 
— set  up  as  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  case 
which  had  for  its  ultimate  object  an  interference 
with  the  public  amusement,  we  certainly  did 
consider  that  the  spectacle  of  the  wrong  man  in 
the  wrong  place  had  been  somewhat  inconsider- 
ately offered  to  popular  contemplation.  And, 
let  it  be  added,  we  were  only  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  view,  when  we  remembered  that  the  man- 
ager who  had  been  selected  to  express,  on  behalf 
of  his  brethren,  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  the  ri- 
valry of  music-halls,  was  also  the  very  manager 
whose  theatre  has  been  literally  besieged  by  the 
public  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  nights,  and 
is  likely  to  bs  besieged  in  the  future  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  more.  Surely  it  was  a  grave  error 
to  choose  such  a  prosperous  proprietor  as  Mr. 
Webster — a  man  who  has  shown  a  determination 
to  advance  with  the  time — to  point  the  protec- 
tionist moral  and  adorn  the  managerial  tale  I 

To  speak  seriously,  in  conclusion,  the  managers 
have  taken  a  false  step.  They  have  placed  them 
selves  in  a  persecuting  as  well  as  a  prosecuting 
position  ;  and  they  are  most  unwisely  attempting 
to  dispute  a  principle  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  age  has  long  since  regarded  as  settled.  We 
earnestly  recommend  thera  to  reconsider  their 
course  of  action — in  their  own  interests.  The 
hostile  point  of  view  from  whiidi  they  now  regard 
the  music-halls  is  short-sighted  in  the  extreme. 
To  return  to  our  previous  illustration.  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  cheap  newspapers,  instead  of 
disputing  the  public  encouragement  with  the 
newspapers  at  a  higher  price,  have  raised  up  an 
audience  for  themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
library  circulation  of  good  novels  has  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished,  since  the  time  when 
opposition  novels  have  stirred  the  waters  in  the 
world  of  fiction,  by  pouring  regularly  from  the 
press  in  cheap  instalments  at  a  penny  a  week. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  music-halls  have  un- 
questionably raised  up  their  new  public  ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  will  indirectly  help  to  improve  the 
prospects  of  the  theatres,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  look  to  public  amusements  as 
the  occupation  of  their  evening.  If  the  mana- 
gers don't  see  this — if  they  don't  see  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  music-hall  audience  (not  a  very 
large  one  probably,  but  still  a  per-centage)  is,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  certain  to  drift 
into  theatres  from  a  natural  human  love  of 
change — they  must  at  least  admit  that  they  al- 
ready possess,  in  undisturbed  monopoly,  immense 
dramatic  advantages  over  those  other  caterers  for 
the  public  amusement,  who  are  following  them  at 
a  respectful  distance.  They  have  the  use  of 
stage  means  and  appliances  which  no  music-hall 
can  possibly  command,  without  being  knocked 


down  and  built  up  again  for  the  purpose.  They 
have  actorsau<l  actresses  who  stand,  in  a  personal 
as  well  as  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  out  of  music-hall 
reach.  They  have  relatiors  with  English  litera- 
ture which  no  music-hall  possesses,  or  di-eams  of 
possessing  ;  and  they  have  a  refined,  intelligent^ 
and  wealthy  public  to  appeal  to,  from  which  tl)e 
music-halls  are  separated  by  the  great  social  gulf 
which  we  all  know  there  is  no  crossing.  Here, 
without  prosecutions,  disputes,  and  vexatiously 
strict  interpretations  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  is 
vantage-ground  enounh  for  any  theatre  which  is 
propei'ly  administered ;  vantage-ground  which 
the  fiercest  music-hall  rivalry  cannot  cut  away. 

As  for  tlie  public  interest  in  this  question,  the 
discussion  of  which  we  have  modestly  left  to  the 
last,  the  direction  that  it  takes  is  so  obvious  as 
hardly  to  need  pointing  out.  The  more  compe- 
tition there  is,  the  more  certainly  the  public  will 
be  the  gainers.  Let  the  spur  of  the  musii'-halls 
— if  any  such  spur  there  be — stimulate  the  thea- 
tres to  higher  and  higher  exertions  by  all  manner 
of  means  ;  the  drama  will  be  the  better  for  it ; 
the  actors  will  studv  their  art  the  more  for  it ; 
the  audiences  will  be  the  larger  for  it  ;  the  man- 
agers will  be  the  richer  for  it.  The  success  of 
The  Colleen  Bawn,  at  the  Adelphi;  the  success 
of  that  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Fechter,  at  the  Prin- 
cess'; and  the  success  of  the  admirable  panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane ;  all  three  achieved  in  the 
same  theatrical  year,  are  facts  to  form  an  opinion 
on  ;  facts  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  dramatic  attraction  is  as  much  above  all 
small  rivalries  in  our  day,  as  ever  it  was  in  that 
golden  theatrical  age  when  music-lialls  were  not 
heard  of  in  the  land  !  We  trust  the  managers 
may  yet  be  induced  to  reconsider  the  motives  on 
which  they  have  too  hastily  acted.  We  trust 
they  may  yet  see  that  it  is  their  interest,  as  we 
are  sure  it  is  always  their  inclination,  to  follow 
the  old  proverbial  rule  which  enjoins  us  all  to 
Live  and  let  live. — All  the  Year  Round. 


The  Development  of  the  Musical  Faculties. 

PLAYING    ON    THE   PIANO. 

After  singing,  the  command  of  the  piiuioforte  is 
our  most  essential  qualification,  and  amnn<j  us  is  so 
consiilerefl.  The  piano  is  tlieonly  instrument,  except- 
ing; the  scarcely  accessible  organ,  on  which  meloiJy 
and  harmony,  and  the  rich  web  of  comliincd  and 
simultaneous  voices  or  parts,  can  be  produced  with 
accuracy  and  almost  unlimited  ma(;nificence  of  effect 
It  is  also  highly  adapted  to  accompanying  song,  and 
to  conductirif;.  Fi'om  these  advantages  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  for  this  single  instrument  more  master- 
pieces have  been  written,  since  the  time  of  Seb.  Bach 
up  to  Beethoven,  than  for  all  other  instruments  ptu 
together.  Most  sono;s  have  been  composed  with 
accompaniment  for  that  instrument — organ  parts  can 
be  transferred  without  any  change — and  whatever 
quartet  and  orchestral  music  found  favor  with  the 
public,  was  immediately  presented  to  pianoforte 
players  in  the  form  of  arrangements,  &c.  Therefore, 
no  branch  of  practice  can  promise  so  rich  a  harvest 
as  piano  playing  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowdedged,  that, 
wirhout  so  abundant  a  field,  any  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  our  musical  literature  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  the  world  m  general.  To  the  composer 
this  instrument  is  nearly  indispensable,  partly  on  the 
the  foregoing:  grounds,  and  partly  because  no  other  is 
so  appropriate,  both  for  exercising  and  exciting  Ins 
own  imagination  and  for  proving  the  effect  of  many- 
part  compositions.  It  is  equally  important  to  the 
conductor  and  to  the  singing  master.  Even  its  defects 
are  advantages  to  musical  education,  and  particularly 
to  the  composer.  The  pianoforte  is  greatly  inferior 
to  bowed  and  wind  instruments  in  inward  feeling  and 
power  of  tone  or  quality  of  sound,  in  the  power  of 
sustaining  a  tone  in  equality  of  force,  in  crescendo  or 
in  diminuendo,  in  melting  two  or  more  tones  into  each 
other,  and  in  gliding  imperceptibly  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  all  which  so  admirably  succeeds  on  bowed 
instruments.  The  piano  does  not  fully  satisfy  the 
ear:  its  performance,  compared  to  that  of  bowed  and 
wind  instruments,  is  in  a  manner  colorless,  and  its 
effect,  in  comparison  with  the  resplendence  of  an 
orchestra,  is  as  a  drawing  to  a  painting.  But  exactly 
on  this  account  the  pi.ano  moves  more  powerfully  the 
creative  faculty  of  both  player  and  hearer  ;  for  it 
requires  their  assistance  to  complete  and  color,  to 
give  full  significance  to  that  which  is  hut  spiritually 
indicated.  Thus  imagination  fosters  the  new  idea, 
and  penetrates  therewith  to  our  hearts  ;  wdiile  other 
instruments  immediately  seize,  and  move,  and  satisfy 


the  senses,  and  hy  their  means  attack  the  feeling  more 
powerfully,  f.ei-haps,  in  a  sensuous  direction,  bnt  not 
so  fniilAdly  in  the  soul.  This  is  probably  the  chief 
reason  why  the  piano  has  become  the  especial  instru- 
ment for  spiritually  musical  educiilion,  and  particu- 
larly for  coin|iosition  ;  since  other  iustruments  easily 
overcome  their  votaries,  whom  they  seduce  into  their 
own  instnimeutal  jieculiariiies,  and  create  a  one-sided 
inanneiism  in  their  productions. 

For  the  earliest  instruction,  also,  the  piano  has  the 
advantiige  (good  tuning  being  supposed)  ofprcsenting 
to  the  [Jiipil  cori-cct  tones,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the 
tonic  system  by  the  key-board. 

But  just  from  this  point  arises  the  imporlrvnt  quality 
of  the  instrument,  which  may  bo  perilous  to  all  the 
real  advantages  derived  from  it,  unless  it  be  sedulously 
counteracted  ;  and  this,  we  must  confess,  is  at  present 
but  little  thought  of — nay,  indeed,  that  dangerous 
quality  is  speculated  on,  and  an  entirely  false  system 
of  education  is  built  on  it  for  outward  show,  through 
whose  apparent  advantages  even  the  true  artistic  edu- 
cation is  repre.sented  in  a  false  light,  as  ignorant  and 
baneful.  Since  the  pianoforte  has  its  fixed  tones  pro- 
vided, it  is  easier  to  pla^'  upon  this  instrument  than 
upon  any  other,  without  any  internal  feeling  of 
correctness  of  tone,  or  even  without  hearing,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity. 
How  often  do  we  meet  ready  piano  players,  who, 
from  want  of  a  cultivated  feeling  of  tone,  are  incapa- 
ble of  singing  a  correct  succession  of  tones,  or  of 
imagining  it,  who  have  no  clear  notion  of  what  they 
are  playing — nay,  who  in  reality  hear  nothing  correct- 
ly !  liow  many  bravura  players  might  one  name,  to 
whom  the  artistic  meaning  of  a  simple  movement 
remains  a  sealed  hook,  and  who  therefore  perform  the 
greatest  and  the  least  compositions,  with  assumption 
and  vanity  indeed,  but  without  inward  participation 
— widiout  awakening  joy  in  themselves  or  in  tlieir 
andiencc,  lint  merely  a  fruitless  aflfonishment  at  their 
technical  cleverness  !  And  how  deep  has  this  this 
perversion  of  art  into  dead  mechanism  penetrated  into 
artistic  life  !  Whoever  has  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing manv  students  of  music  and  their  teachers,  cannot 
conceal  from  himself  that  at  present,  panicnl.arly  in 
large  to«ns  devoted  to  vanity  and  fashion,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pianoforte  students  are  in  this  manner  led 
astrnv;  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  teachers  are 
themselves  ignorant  of  tlie  right  path,  or  otherwise 
have  not  the  courage  to  oppose  the  stream  of  fasliion, 
orthe  allurements  of  example  and  personal  advantage. 

If  however,  satisfactory  instruction  is  not  to  be 
exnected  from  all  masters,  nor  every  student  is  to 
hope  for  the  choice  of  a  good  m.aster,  there  remain.s 
still  a  tnlcrablv  sure  method  of  guarding  against  this 
wide-snrcad  evil.  It  consists  in  rigidly  examining 
the  work,  which  is  exacted  from  the  pupil,  in  the 
pupil  himself  and  his  parents  or  preceptor  insisting 
absolutely  that  the  teacher  shall  furnish  really  profi- 
table work  ;  or.  if  that  cannot  be  secured  with 
certaintv,  in  seekinir  immediately  another  teacher 
more  triTJtwnrthv  to  his  art. 

We  have  alreadv  said  that  the  pianoforte  posses.ses 
an  exti-Pinelv  voluminous  literature,  partly  written 
expressly  for  it,  and  partly  adaptations  from  other 
works  foveio-n  to  it.  What  can  be  more  natnral  or 
more  cnli;rhfeninfr  than  to  make  these  works  the  chief 
means  of  instruction,  their  complete  possession  being 
one  of  the  objects  of  pursuit.  For  this  end,  technical 
readiness,  finger  exercises,  and  stndies  are  required. 
But  these  are  manifestly  only  means  to  an  end  ;  and 
as  certainly  as  their  use  ought  not  tc  be  delayed,  so 
certainly  .also  they  onght  to  be  set  aside  when  the 
required  dexterity  has  been  gained,  and  the  principal 
difficulties  overcome  ;  or  else,  from  a  want  of  methodi- 
cal arrangement,  exercises  may  be  prolonged  without 
end.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  in  these 
latter  times  this  error  has  been  stretched  to  excess, 
and  has  ovcrwdielmed  us  with  conntless  stndies,  &c. 
Every  respectable  teacher,  every  distinguished  ama- 
teur, considers  himself  bound  to  present  the  world 
with  some  dozens  of  stndies,  from  which  a  few  partic- 
ular artistic  forms  of  fingering  are  to  he  acquired. 
And  since  the  composition  of  a  well-sounding  study 
exacts  nothing  bnt  the  occurrence  of  an  idea  to  be 
workeil  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  composition  ;  since, 
moreover,  a  little  burst  of  enthusiasm  is  highly  thought 
of  in  these  matters;  .and,  further,  since  the  brilliant 
playingof  the  author,  or  the  reputation  of  his  master, 
renders  him  tolerably  sure  of  his  public,  we  can  never 
tell  when  this  con, position  and  spread  of  studies  will 
come  to  an  end  :  neither,  indeed,  can  we  imagine  how 
the  pupil  sh.all  find  time  to  labor  through  !he  most 
respectable  of  them  only  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  real 
works  of  art  themselves,  for  whose  sake  alone  the 
whole  drudgery  has  been  endured. 

Let  the  non-musical  inquirer  consider  the  foregoing 
as  a  token  of  good  and  bad  instruction  in  the  question 
before  us. 

Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,  Joseph  Haydn,  Mozart 
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and  Beethoven — these  are  the  artists  to  whom  we 
owe  the  greatest  and  the  most  numerous  works  of  art 
for  the  pianoforte.  Amonji  ihese,  Bach  and  Beetho- 
Ycn  stand  forward,  the  one  in  ehJer,  the  other  in  our 
own  times,  as  those  who  have  reached  the  higliest 
eminence.  After  them,  Emanuel  Bach,  Clcmenti, 
Dussek,  Karl  Maria  von  Wehcr,  Hummel,  and  many 
more  maj'  he  named.  We  abstain  from  fiiving  a 
more  numerous  list,  particularly  of  those  still  living:, 
as  it  is  not  the  provinre  of  this  work  to  pass  judo:ment 
upon  individuals.  Upon  the  highest,  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance in  estimation  of  the  five  first  named  ar- 
tists, there  is  not  the  slightest  question  among  tliose 
who  have  the  least  tincture  of  art.  The  one  may  in- 
deed he  compared  with  tlie  other,  but  the  high  pre- 
eminence of  all  is  unquestioned. 

We  can  therefore  declare  as  a  condition  for  good 
pianoforte  teaching,  that  tlie  works  of  those  five  emi- 
nent men  *  shall  be  considered  as  the  distinguished 
and  governing  lessons  in  the  instruction.  Whatever 
finger  exercises,  hand  lessons,  or  secondary  work,  a 
teacher  may  find  necessary  for  his  pupil,  must  be  left 
to  his  decision,  as  it  cannot  be  estimated.  But  the 
teacher  who  does  not  conduct  his  pupil  into  the  study 
of  the  five  great  masters,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  any  precision,  and  the  time  of  the  lesson  per- 
mits it,  and  does  not  make  them  the  chief  object  and 
goal  of  the  instruction,  such  a  teacher,  we  say  it,  with- 
out hesitation,  is  not  able  to  give  a  true  artistic  edu- 
cation, however  clever  and  careful  he  may  be  in  other 
parts  of  his  duty.  Teachers  who  keep  their  pupils 
to  fashionable  dances  and  such  trifles,  to  arrangements 
from  favorite  operas,  &c.,  are  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  those  who  seek  for  genuine  educa- 
tion in  art.  Therefore,  no  teacher  onght  to  be  chosen 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  Iiis  method  of  in- 
struction. 

Piano-forte  learning  may  begin  very  early — in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year,  or  even  earlier,  even  before 
the  hand  can  span  the  octave.  There  is,  moreover,. 
a  sufiiciency  of  excellent  works  of  Ilaydn  and  Mo- 
zart, well  adapted  to  the  sensiliilities  of  that  tender 
age,  if  the  teacher  he  but  capable  of  choosing  them. 
— Dr.  Marx's  Genei-al  Musical  Instruction. 

*  We  have  to  pive  an  urffent  warning;  with  respect  to  Seb. 
Dacha's  work,  the  "  Wohlteniperite  Khivier."  that  the  younper 
scholars  he  not  set  too  early  to  the  study  of  it ;  and  that  neitlier 
they  nor  others  shonid  be  persuaded  that  "vprything  that  thnt 
preat  man  has  conipoped — often  composed  for  momentary  ob- 
jects of  instruetjon.  &c. — was  of  equal  value.  Bach's  manner 
is  so  different  from  the  modern  st\le,  that  we  cannot  without 
reflection  employ  his  works.  This,  and  the  usual  beginning 
wifh  pianos  of  the  most  arcnstomed  temperament,  have  driven 
more  friends  of  art  from  this  master  than  the  pleasure  of  his 
music  has  created  him  admirers;  and,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  veneration  in  bis  rej^nrd,  we  will  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledcre  that  another  porHon  of  his  works,  namely  his  dances, 
have  outlived  their  time  and  become  antiquated.  But  the  en- 
lightened teiicher  will  find  in  the  fi.\  preludes  pour  lescom- 
mencans,  in  the  inventions  and  single  fant;u«ias,  namely  in  the 
F.iighsh  and  other  suites  among  tlie  preludes,  sarabands,  jigs. 
&c.,  a  rich  choice  of  the  most  charming  and  imperishable 
compositions,  most  intimately  adapted  to  our  tastes  and  feel- 
ings, and  hiirhiv  calculated  to  produce  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement in  his  schnlnrs.  U'e  would  here  wish  to  recommend 
the  new  collective  edition  of  Bach's  works,  at  Peter's,  in  Leip- 
sig.  As  an  Introductnrv  School  for  conducting  from  our  own 
time  and  manner  into  those  of  Bach,  which  are  so  importantly 
different,  and  for  primary  instruction  in  polyphonic  playing, 
the  Author  has  puVilished  a  selection  from  Seb-  Bach's  compo- 
ritions,  at  ChallierV.  in  Berlin,  at  20  Spg. 

The  above  warning  may  also  apply  to  Handel,  whose  works, 
however,  for  the  piano,  are  not  numerous  "We  can  recom- 
mend his  Pis  Fugues  and  a  Capriccio,  at  Frautweiu's,  in  Ber- 
lin, for  more  advanced  students. 
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BOSTON,   JULY    6,    18B1. 

Music  in  this    Number.  —  Continuation    of  the  Opera  of 
'  Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

[In  the  absence  of  anything  from  the  Editor  special- 
ly intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
we  offer  them  to-day  some  random  notes  of  travel 
taken  from  private  letters  written  since  his  last  letter 
from  Berlin.] 

Venice,  Apeh  18, 1861. 

Eccomi  qui !  In  "  sunny  Italy,"  as  you  say.  And 
it  is  sunny  !  For  five  days  that  I  have  been  here  and 
one  in  Trieste,  there  has  been  cloudless  blue  sljy  and 
blue  water  all  the  time,  and  such  a  light  as  well  ac- 
counts for  Titian.  Perfect  spring  weather,  air  fresh, 
sweet,  lively,  just  warm  enough.  I  float  in  gon- 
dolas, I  gaze  at  palaces  and  churches,  I  stand  on 
bridges  and  quays  and  lose  myself  in  reveries  watch- 
ing the  sails  and  sights  upon  the  water,  I  stand  be- 


fore the  Titians,  Tiritorettos,  Giov.  Bellinies, 
(having  already  seen  the  three  greatest  works  of 
Titian),  I  promenade  the  piazzas  and  wander  around 
and  in  the  wonderful  church  of  St.  Marco;  have 
been  all  over  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  and  got  |very  tired  in  finding  my  way 
afoot  from  place  to  place  through  the  labyrinth  of 
little  narrow  lanes  (hut  light  as  noonday),  always 
opening  something  new  and  picturesque.  What  a 
luxury,  too,  is  a  city  without  horses!  Great  contrast 
to  Vienna  where  the  carriages  (in  streets  not  half  as 
wide  as  Washington  street,)  dash  by  you  in  frantic 
speed,  bewildering  and  endangering.  Here  too  are 
pretty  faces,  pretty  costumes,  and  cheerful  dolce  far 
niente  life.  One  feature,  though,  is  vary  ugly  :  the 
city  swarms  with  Austrian  soldiers  ;  they  are  pour- 
ing into  Italy  continuallv;  on  every  railroad  and 
steamboat  I  have  travelled  with  them.      *     *     * 

I  left  Vienna  on  the  10th,  and  spent  the  night  in 
Gratz  (over  the  most  wonderful  of  railroads)  ;  reach- 
ed Trieste  the  next  night,  and  spent  the  following  day 
there,  finding  it  necessary  to  reconnoitre  before  at- 
tacking Italy — for  I  had  not  studied  the  language  at 
all,  nor  even  laid  out  the  campaign  from  guide-books. 
Saturday,  13th,  exquisite  sail  on  the  blue  Adriatic  to 
Venice,  in  7J  hours.  But  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  tell 
you  about  it.  And  there  was  wonderful  old  Prague 
too,  where  I  wandered  about  every  hour  of  the  time 
for  two  days. 

In  Venice  too,  I  am  all  alone,  not  a  countrj'man 
to  he  found.  I  believe  the  expectation  of  war  has 
turned  them  all  away,  and  really  it  looks  as  if  war 
could  hardly  be  prevented.  Never  has  the  peace  of 
Europe  looked  so  uncertain.  Every  Italian  looks  on 
war  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  likely  to  turn  out  now 
any  day.  If  it  does,  I  am  here  in  the  midst  of  it, 
unless  I  can  get  seasonable  warning.  But  I  propose 
to  persevere  in  my  plan  and  go  to  Padua  day  after 
to-morrow,  stop  one  night,  anotlier  at  Verona,  then 
to  Milan  and  stop  two  days,  then  perhaps  to  Turin,  to 
Genoa,  by  sea  lo  Li%'orno  and  Florence,  and  to 
Rome.  There  I  do  hope  to  find  somebody  whom  I 
know — but  that  depends  on  the  chances  of  peace  or 
war. 

Truly  if  there  is  a  place  where  air  and  light  and 
constant  novelty  and  beauty  could  lift  a  man  out  of 
his  own  grief  and  sense  of  loneliness,  it  is  this  won- 
derful Venice.  For  hours  sometimes  I  do  contrive 
to  lose  myself  in  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  one 
cannot  live  upon  these  sentiments  ;  the  more  I  enjoy, 
the  more  I  feel  the  need  of  friends,  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  wont  to  share  my  life. 

As  to  letters  (editorial),  I  shall  try  to  finish  one 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  But  the  chances  are  much 
more  against  my  writing  while  in  Italy  than  I  had 
supposed.  Time  is  so  used  up  by  new  sights  and 
fatigues,  and  especially  by  the  necessity  of  constant 
studying  out  of  plans^ — still  more  by  my  inability  to 
talk  Italian  (being  alone),  so  that  I  seldom  come  the 
shortest  way  at  anything. 

Rome,  June  2. 
I  told  you  of  my  ten  days  of  fine  weather  and  en- 
joyment in  Venice — only  I  had  not  a  soul  to  speak 
with  while  I  was  there — -not  even  an  Englishman. 
Sunday,  April  21,  I  left  there  and  came  as  far  as 
Padua,  where  I  spent  the  day,  visiting  the  fine  old 
church  of  St.  Antonio,  and  Giotto's  chapel  ('),  cov- 
ered, walls  and  ceiling,  with  the  best  preserved  of  all 
his  frescoes.  The  next  day,  took  cars  to  Milan, 
feeling  a  sense  of  positive  relief  and  joy  when  I 
crossed  the  boundary  at  Peschiera,  and  found  myself 
beyond  the  everlasting  swarms  of  Ausrrian  soldiers, 
and  breathed  for  tlie  first  time  the  free  air  of  V. 
Emanuel's  Italy.  I  enjoyed  Milan  exceedingly,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  free  Italian  people.  There, 
and  in  all  Northern  Italy,  and  Florence,  they  are  the 
most  cheerful,  orderly,  sweet,  good-natured  popula- 
tion that  I  have  anywhere  seen.     The  Cathedral  fill- 


ed me  with  wonder  and  delight.  I  spent,  in  sev- 
eral climbs,  six  or  eight  hours  on  its  roof  and  spire, 
amid  its  bristling  pinacles  and  its  population  of  three 
or  four  thousand  statues.  I  staid  there  three  nights, 
and  saw  the  cathedral  last,  white  and  like  a  soaring 
airy  thing,  under  the  full  moon  !  Many  fine  works 
of  Art,  too,  I  saw  in  Milan — but  always  alone — still 
no  Americans.  Iialian  politics  of  course  interested 
me  much.  Newspapers  were  sold  and  read  as  eager- 
ly in  the  streets,  as  in  Boston — a  new  phenomenon 
to  me  in  Europe !  Cialdini's  bitter  letter  to  Gari- 
baldi had  just  appeared,  and  there  was  great  sorrow 
and  indignation  and  some  attempts  at  "  demonstra- 
tions " — hut  the  good  sense  and  self  possession  of 
the  people  frowned  on  demonstrations  and  would 
have  them — was  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Then  a  half  day's  railroad  ride,  pa.st  the  battle 
fields  (Magenta,  &c.),  and  with  a  splendid  panorama 
of  snowy  Alps  looming  across  the  delicate  green 
Lombard  plains,  to  Turin.  I  thought  it  worth  a  day 
to  go  round  there  and  take  a  peep  into  the  Parlia- 
ment, where  I  was  politely  led  into  a  good  seat  and 
saw  Cavour,  and  heard  him  make  a  short  speech. 
He  is  a  most  lively,  hearty,  somewhat  Pickwickian 
looking  little  man  ;  never  two  minntes  still,  but  run- 
ning about  all  over  the  chamber,  talking  with  every 
member,  and  gesticulating  vigorously.  He  looked 
happy  and  seemed  to  be  continually  congratulated. 
He  had  reason  to  feel  well,  for  it  was  the  morning 
after  the  great  reconciliation  between  the  three  chiefs. 
What  noble  patriots  !  I  had  hoped  to  see  Garibaldi ; 
but  he  was  not  in  health,  and  did  not  come  into  the 
House  any  more. 

The  next  afternoon  I  reached  Genoa,  one  of  the 
most  superb  of  cities.  Dickens  has  described  it  as  a 
mouldy,  tumble-down,  gloomy  mass  of  obsolete 
splendor ;  but  to  me  it  looked  in  its  prime  of  youth 
and  beauty.  I  could  not  satiate  myself  climbing  its 
hill-side  streets,  admiring  its  exquisite  hanging  gar- 
dens (roses,  figs,  and  oranges),  gazing  off  over  its 
beautiful  harbor,  and  exploring  its  grand  old  palaces. 
Two  of  these  I  went  through,  which  contained  the 
largest  and  finest  collections  of  paintings.  (What 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  fine  pictures  I  have 
seen  !  In  Venice  no  end  of  Tilians,  Giorgiones,  Tin- 
torettos,  Paul  Veroneses,  Giov.  Bellinis,  Bonifaccios 
—  the  whole  Venetian  school  has  made  the  clearest 
impression  on  me). 

At  sunset  the  next  day  I  took  the  steamer  for  Leg- 
horn. Uncomfortable,  wretched  little  boat  —  im- 
mense price  —  rough  sea  —  and  more  and  worse  sea- 
sickness than  I  had  in  the  whole  passage  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  should  have  taken  9  hours,  and  it  took  15. 
I  was  so  sick  on  reaching  Leghorn  that  I  could  not 
go  right  on  to  Florence,  but  had  to  rest  there  most 
of  that  Sunday.  Before  sunset,  however,  I  was  able 
to  take  the  train,  and  enjoy  the  lovely  Tuscan  scen- 
ery in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  bounded  by  deep  pur- 
ple or  snowy  mountain  ranges. 

Florence  was,  much  of  that  week,  as  cold  as  Boston 
in  the  same  month,  a  lovely  place  though,  smothered 
in  roses,  and  surrounded  with  soft,  green  hills,  and 
mountains  white  with  snow.  I  must  take  some  bet- 
ter time,  when  I  come  home,  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  its  great  art  galleries,  its  Greek  statues,  and 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Day  and  Night,"  &c.  (the  Medici 
monument),  and  the  Raphaels  and  Del  Santos  and 
Titians;  the  old  convent  of  S.  Marco,  where  Fra 
Angelico  lived  (a  monk  took  me  round  through  cell 
after  cell  full  of  his  frescos,  and  into  the  refectory, 
(tables  all  set)  where  is  a  noble  fresco  of  the  Last 
Supper,  in  the  same  position  as  Da  Vinci's,  by 
Ghirlandajo,  Michael  Angelo's  master.  (I  went  to 
see  Da  Vinci's  in  JMilan).  Then,  too,  the  superb 
Duomo,  with  cupola  largei-  than  that  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  of  it,  and  Giotto's  Cam  - 
panile  beside  it,  and  the  Baptistry  with  Ghiberti's 
doors.  No  end  of  such  things  while  I  was  there; 
and  I  left  ever  so  much  unseen.     One  most  interest- 
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ing  walk  was  out  to  the  Protestant  cemetery,  where 
I  saw  Theodore  Parker's  tomb  ;  a  fresh  bunch  of  flow- 
ers \sxy  on  it,  and  the  phice  is  most  lovely,  sweet  with 
birds  and  roses,  planted  with  tall  cypresses,  and 
looking  from  a  gentle  elevation  over  towards  Fiesolc. 
I  was  nine  days  in  Florence  —  entirely  too  short  a 
time. 

I  had  supposed  that,  when  in  Florence,  I  should 
be  within  eight  or  ten  hours  of  Rome.  It  is  not  so 
far  as  from  Boston  to  New  York.  But  practically  it 
is  several  days  off.  I  had  cither  to  take  another  sea 
voyage,  or  go  by  diligence,  cositing  three  days,  or  in 
the  mail  coach  (two  nights  and  one  day).  I  chose 
the  latter  for  shortness,  having  to  pay  eighty-four 
francs  (!),  and  get  myself  first  by  rail  to  Siena, 
where  the  coach  starts.  So  I  took  the  early  train, 
drove  right  to  the  post-office,  where  I  left  my  bag- 
gage, and  then  wandered  about  Siena  the  whole  day, 
—  a  most  interesting  place,  —  and  expected  to  start 
with  the  coach  at  9  P.M.,  where  I  presented  myself, 
tired  enough — but  they  didn't  choose  to  start  till 
12;  so  I  had  to  wander  three  hours  more,  sit  in 
cafes,  &c.  And  then  came  a  long  and  dismal  ride; 
only  I  and  the  courier  inside.  I  entered  Rome  at 
12  the  next  night,  having  cnjoj'ed  tlie  distant  view 
over  the  Campagna,  the  Alhan  and  Sabine  Mts.  with 
Soracte,  from  the  hill  after  leaving  Viterbo,  as 
long  as  daylight  lasted  —  and  then  I  fell  asleep,  and 
woke  to  find  myself  trundled  along  between  end- 
less white  stone  walls,  with  a  strange  sensation  of 
approaching  Rome.  It  was  much  nearer  than  I  was 
aware,  and  soon  we  stepped  inside  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  in  the  silent  square,  where  passport  was  taken, 
and  then  down  the  Corso  and  to  the  post-office  ;  and 
I  was  soon  walking  behind  a  porter  at  midnight,  and 
a  stranger,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  the  hotel. 
Didn't  I  sleep  well !  Rose  late,  walked  out  in  the 
sunshine,  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  to  the  banker's 
and  found  no  letters  —  then  up  the  interminable  steps 
to  the  Pincian  hill,  catching  a  first  view  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  then  on  to  Story's  studio.  He  was  not  there  ; 
but  President  Quincy,  larger  than  life,  stood  there 
just  inside  the  door — marble,  with  a  man  chipping 
away  at  it —  and  a  plaster  double  by  his  side  —  so  I 
couldn't  help  going  in  ;  and  I  was  led  from  room  to 
room,  looking  at  statues  While  I  waited  for  Story, 
and  I  sat  a  half  hour  there  amid  his  white  ideals,  his 
"  Cleopatra,"  "  Hero,"  "  Gretchen,"  Beethoven," 
and  last  of  all,  and  really  great,  his  "  African 
Sybil  "  !  It  was  a  fine  introduction.  It  had  both 
the  feeling  of  Rome  and  of  home  in  it  —  to  me  so 
long  accustomed  to  entire  strangers  only.  D. 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Organ  for  Chicago,  HI. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  on  two  evenings  the  past  week 
of  listening  to  the  tones  of  a  new  organ,  built  for  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Chicago,  111.,  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  &  Jewett,  No.  120  Leverett  Street,  in  this 
city,  and  can  confidently  state  that  the  Society  will 
receive  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  instrments 
that  ever  left  this  city.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
builders  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  instrument,  and  to  obtain  a  description  of  it, 
which  I  send  you. 

The  height  of  case  is  30  feet,  width  of  front,  20 
feet,  and  depth,  10  feet.  The  style  of  architecture 
conforms  to  the  church  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
made  from  a  plan  drawn  by  the  architect,  T.  V. 
Wadsfrier,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and  is  Romanesque. 
The  contents  are  as  follows  : 


Great  Organ. 


Pipea. 


Swell  Organ. 


Open  Diapason 56     Bourdon  Bass 

""  Bourdon  Treh 

Viol  de  Gam! 

Op.  Diapason,  Bass 


Pipes. 


Teneroon.' .'JG     Bourdon  Treble  ( ^^ 


St.  Diapason,  Bass  )     ,.     Viol  de  Gamba 56 

Claraboll,  Treble     '    ^^ 
Dulciana 


.56 


Treble 


Principal 56     Principal 

Twelfth    56     Stop  Diapason,  Bass 

Fifteenth 56        "  "         Treble 


Scsquittra 168     Cornet  15th 56 

Cremona 39     Cornet  12th  and  17th.  112 

Trumpet   Bass      ^       ^.     Hautboy 56 

Trumpet   Treble  j  •  •  ^"     Trumpet  Bass,  Treb.  I 

Flute   56  "  "       BassP" 

Pkdal  Organ.  Mechanical  Stops. 

Double    Open    Diapa-        Pedal  Check. 

son 27     Couple  Pedals  and  Swell. 

Violoncello   27     Couple  Great  and  Swell. 

Tremolo.      Bellows   Sig- 
nal. 
Great  and   Swell  at  Oc- 
taves. 
Couple  Pedal  and  Great. 

A  number  of  the  first  organists  of  this  city  and 
vicinity,  hiive  tried  the  instrument,  and  pronounced 
it  a  very  supei-ior  instrument,  and  one  that  the  build- 
ers and  Society  might  well  be  proud  of.        Pano. 


BoAT!D  OP  Music  Trade. —  The  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Music  Trade,  which  was  to  have 
tiiken  place  in  this  city  this  summer,  has  been  post- 
poned, in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  the  country,  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  August  of 
next  year.  Those  whose  interests  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Harmony  do  well,  we  think,  to  come  to- 
gether only  in  Peace  and  Harmony,  which  we  hope 
may,  before  that  time,  again  reign  in  the  land. 


56 


Erratum. — In  the  article  "Concert  Programmes," 
page  102,  in  our  last  number,  .an  annoying  typo- 
graphical error  occurs.  In  the  last  line  but  eight  the 
words  and  the  better  worlcs  of  Beethoven  ought  to 
read  and  the  later,  &c. 

2liisital  Corrtspnknte. 

Chicago,  III.,  .Tune  24,  1861. — Philharmonic 
Concert.  The  Philharmonic  Society  crowned  the  ef- 
forts of  its  first  season  with  a  very  brilliant  concert 
in  Bryan  Hall,  on  Saturday  last,  June  22.  It  was 
an  auspirious  conclusion  of  a  series  of  musical  en- 
tertainments, which  have  successfully  inaugurated  a 
new  musical  era  in  this  city.  The  Society  was  or- 
ganized under  circumstances  which  rendered  its  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  object  aimed  at  some- 
what doubtful  in  the  minds  of  many  whose  hearts 
were  with  it.  That  object  was  the  introduction  of 
the  best  classical  music  in  a  community  which  had 
previously  given  the  larger  share  of  its  patronage  to 
productions  of  an  inferior  order.  But  tlie  complete 
and  triumphant  success  of  the  Society  in  its  first  sea- 
son has,  we  think,  demonstrated  the  pr.acticahility  of 
the  undertaking  and  reflected  all  honor  upon  the 
good  taste  of  its  numerous  members.  This  success 
is  undoubtedly  owing  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
Labors  of  Mr.  Balatka,  the  talented  musical  director, 
than  whom  no  better  musical  executive  can  be  found 
in  the  North  West. 

The  following  programme  elosed  the  first  season  : 

1.  Fifth  Symphony,  C  minor L.  V.  Beethoven. 

a  Allesro  con  brio. 
b  Andante. 

^  j   Allegro. 

2.  "  Winged  Messenger  " Fesca. 

Mis."?  Dewey 

3.  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  .Balatka. 

4.  Aria  from  '  •  Jerusalem  " ; Verdi. 

Mr.  De  Passio. 

5.  Souvenir  de  ''  Itobert  le  Diable  " Meyerbeer. 

8.  Overture  to  "Martha" Flotow. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  played  by  the  or- 
chestra in  truly  excellent  style  and  with  proper  re- 
gard to  light  and  shade.  Every  performer  seemed 
inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  composition  and 
anxious  to  convey  the  idea  of  it  to  the  audience. 
The  best  part  of  the  Symphony  might  well  be  con- 
sidered the  triumph  of  instrumental  music,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  sublime 
and  effective.  The  Winged  Messenger  was  hand- 
somely done  by  Miss  Dewey  and  heartily  encored. 
Mr.  De  Passio  gave  the  aria  to  "  Jerus.alem  "  in  his 
usual  excellent  style  and  is  deservedly  the  favorite  of 
our  concert-going  people.     A  most  interesting  per- 


formance of  the  evening  was  Balatkn's  Elegy  in 
memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  it  being  new  to 
every  one.  It  is  a  dignified  and  solemn  composition 
which  conveys  its  meaning  to  the  listener  at  once. 
Very  expressive  is  the  Last  part,  where  in  passages  of 
exquisite  tenderness,  the  last  touching  farewell  seems 
to  be  offered  to  the  departed  by  sorrow-stricken 
friends.  The  composition  will  add  greatly  to  the 
already  high  reputation  of  Mr,  Balatka.  The  rest 
of  the  programme  "  Souvenir  de  Robert,"  and 
"  Martha  Overture"  were  by  their  perfect  rendition 
much  admired  by  the  friends  of  a  lighter  stvle  of 
music.  The  Directors  annouce,  that  the  second  sea- 
son will  commence  with  a  concert  to  be  given  in 
September. 


An  Organic  Complaint. 

STREET  MUSIC  IN  LONDON  AND  A  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

At  a  time  when  the  paper  question  threatens  to 
unseat  a  Ministry,  and  the  American  troubles  to  cre- 
ate dissension,  the  London  Star  and  Dial  devotes 
one  column  .and  a  qu.arter  to  another  serions  diffi- 
culty still — street  music.     The  Star  says  : 

"  Marylebone,  it  appears,  is  at  this  moment  agita- 
ted by  a  tremendous  outburst  of  popular  indignation 
We  were  in  blissful  ignorence  of  the  fact  nntil  a  hvf 
minutes  ago.  The  storm  has  been  brewing  silently, 
and  thunder  clouds  have  been  gathering,  while  the 
sun  seemed  to  be  shining  and  the  heavens  bright  and 
clear.  At  last  the  tempest  has  broken  out  in  good 
earnest ;  the  evidence  before  ns  places  this  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  We  have  just  received  a  hand- 
bill, headed  in  large  capitals,  with  the  resonant  and 
wrath-provoking  motto,  '  Might  .against  Right,'  con- 
vening a  public  meeting  of  the  ratep.ayers  of  the 
borough,  this  evening,  in  the  Courthouse,  Marlebone 
lane.  The  veteran  Reformer,  Mr.  Nicholay,  is  to 
take  the  chair,  and  Lord  Fermoy  and  Mr.  Harvey 
Lewis  have  been  invited  to  grace  the  platform  with 
their  presence.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  eager 
to  learn  the  object  of  this  imposing  demonstration. 
We  may,  therefore,  as  well  inform  them  at  once  that 
the  meeting  has  been  called,  not  to  elidt  the  opin- 
ion of  the  inhabitants  of  Marylebone  upon  any  vital 
question  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  but  simply 
to  protest  against  a  sentence  passed  some  few  weeks 
since  by  Mr.  Mansfield  npon  four  members  of  a  per- 
ipatetic br.ass  band,  who  had  been  peqietr.ating  their 
habitual  discords  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Charles 
Baljbage.  The  Home  Secretary,  it  is  stated,  has 
been  appealed  to,  but  in  vain,  and  now  the  ratepayers 
are  solemnly  convoked  to  give  formal  utterance  to 
their  wrath  at  a  judicial  decision  which  is  stigma- 
tized by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  as  an  act  of 
'  magisterial  tyranny.'  We  are  ready  to  do  the  most 
ample  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  the  foremost  part  in  fomenting  this  tem- 
pest in  a  te.a-pot.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  they 
have  been  actuated  by  the  kindest  ntotives,  and  we 
willingly  believe  that  the  error  of  judgment  into 
which  they  have  been  betrayed  arises  from  want  of 
practical  experience  of  the  nuisance  in  behalf  of 
which  they  have  thought  fit  to  interpose.  At  the 
same  time,  we  feel  bound  to  record  our  protest  against 
the  extension  of  any  toleration  to  a  pest  which  has 
reallv  become  past  endurance.  Mr.  Babbage  is  no 
exceptional  sufferer,  and  the  courage  and  persever- 
ance with  which  he  has  vindicated  the  right  of  every 
man  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  existence  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing enlitlcs  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor. 

"  The  nature  of  the  strains  to  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  listen  makes  this  nuisance  intolerably  hide- 
ous. If  Caliban  were  a  dweller  in  London  now,  he 
might  truthfully  exclaim.  '  The  isle  is  full  of  noises.' 
But,  alas  !  he  could  not  add,  '  sounds  and  sweet  airs 
that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.'  There  is  an  organ 
player  under  our  window  at  this  moment;  by  the 
turning  of  his  fatal  cr.ank  he  professes  to  be  execu- 
ting a  composition  of  Vincent  Wallace.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  he  is  executing  it ;  he  is  so  breaking  it  on 
the  wheel  that  the  accomplished  musician  could 
scarcely  recognize  his  reputed  child.  For  all  the 
melody  that  exists  in  the  concatenation  of  sounds  he 
is  producing,  it  might  be  the  offspring  of  Richard 
Wagner." 
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Wallace's  Opera  of  "Liirline,"  has  been  published 
in  Germany  under  the  title  of  "Lorelej'." 

Vienna. — Richard  Wagner,  while  in;  Vienna,  for 
the  first  time  heard  his  "Lohengrin,"  at  a  rehearsal. 
The  performance  in  the  evening  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  an  ovation  to  the  composer.  During  the 
evening  he  was  three  times  called  npon  the  stage. 
No  composer  has  ever  before  received  like  honors  in 
theatre.  The  nobility  took  particular  pains  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  Princess 
Metternich  in  Paris,  who  is  one  of  tliem,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  overwhelming.  Wagner  was  not  let  off 
without  having  made  a  little  neat  speech.  He  is  the 
lion  of  the  day,  and  is  richly  indemnified  for  the 
bitter  days  of  his  exile  by  the  smiles  of  the  Imperial 
city. 

Moscow,  (Russia) . — The  Concert  season,  which 
is  now  over,  has  proved  quile  unsuccessful.  No  artist 
drew  a  full  liouse.  Many  Concerts  heralded  with  gre.Tt 
pomp  jiad  to  be  given  up  as  nobody  would  buy 
tickets.  This  has  never  happened  before.  Of  for- 
eign artists  only  ft-eysc/ioci  and  Wieniawski  came ; 
the  former  just  saved  his  purse  ;  the  latter  was  sadly 
out  of  pocket.  The  Musical  Society  of  the  city — 
Philharmonic — was  also  poorly  patronized.  Only 
one  of  their  concerts  paid  expenses.  Liszt's  Preludes 
were  on  the  bills  of  the  last  one.  The  Russians  did 
not  seem  to  relish  it  much. 

Leipzig. — Classical  Leipzig  has  been  blessed  at 
last  with  the  first  performance  of  "  It  Trovatore." 
The  "Signale"  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Verdi  is 
better  thau  his  reputation.  Signora  Trebelli,  in  the 
character  of  Azuccua,  contributed  much  towards  the 
success  of  the  Opera.  She  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  first  artists  in  Europe. 

Paris. — The  Society  of  dramatic  authors  in  Paris 
have  been  paid  during  the  last  eleven  months  the  sum 
of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  being  the 
author's  share  in  the  performances  of  works  of  their 
members. 

The  musical  societies  of  the  lower  district  of  the 
Rhine  have  celebrated  their  38tli  annual  musical 
Festival  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelie.  Works  performed  were 
Beethoven's  grand  D  minor  Jlass,  and  Sinfonia 
Eroica,  and  the  Oratorio  of  Joshua  by  Handel.  The 
latter  created  a  profound  sensatien.  Several  of  the 
choruses  were  encored. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  Berlin  letter  in 
the  Leipzig  'Neue  Zeitschrift :'  "  Mr.  Paine,  from 
America,  a  pupil  of  our  best  organ-player  and  dis- 
tinguished composer  A.  Flaiipt,  gave  an  organ  con- 
cert previous  to  his  departure,  in  which  he  performed 
pieces  by  Bach,  Menddesohn,  Thiele  and  of  his  own 
with  astonishing  perfection.  His  pedal-playing  and 
clearness  of  execution  on  the  manuals  are  rarely 
equalled.  He  is  more  of  a  player  than  a  composer. 
His  variations  on  the  Austrian  National  Anthem  are 
suggestive  of  talent,  but  lack  the  maturity  of  a  well 
formed  individuality."  This  concert  took  place  some 
time  ago,  but  the  report  is  new. 

Vienna. 

A  circumstance  that  has  already  been  remarked  is 
that  individual  concert-givers  scarcely  dare  any  longer 
present  themselves  to  the  public  without  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  and  Schumann.  Although,  in  many  in- 
stances, this  is  done  rather  clumsily,  and  although  it 
is  desirable  that  Beethoven  should  be  the  Omega  and 
not  the  Alpha  in  the  education  of  our  young  profes- 
sionals, the  necessity  the  arti.st  is  under  of  presenting 
a  programme  of  sterling  worth  to  his  patrons,  affords 
satisfactory  testimony  of  a  cultivated  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer  ;  and  the  performance  of  thre.e-and-twen- 

ty  sijmplwnies,  without  counting  Liszt's  Dichtimaen 

to  which  we  devoted  a  separate  paragraph  above— the 


public  performance,  we  say,  of  ihree-and-tweniji  s)/m- 
phonies,  during  the  course  of  six  months,  in  a  city  like 
Vienna,  is  really  no  small  advance.  It  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  com- 
pare Vienna,  as  far  as  activity  in  musical  affairs  is 
concerned,  with  many  a  smaller  town  in  northern  or 
middle  Germany.  Concentration  of  thought  upon 
special  and  limited  objects,  and  total  absorption  in 
one  well-defined  direction,  cannot  be  expected  or  r3- 
quired  of  us.  People  must  not  insist  on  Vienna's  be- 
ing Lcipsic,  Breslau,  or  any  other  city  where  men  of 
great  talent  pursue  their  course,  wnth  iron  consistency, 
towards  some  one  particular  object.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vienna  boasts  of  so  many  men  of  such  varied 
talent,  while  public  sensitiveness  is  so  great  public 
feeling  so  frank,  and  public  sentiment  so  fresh,  that 
anything  only  needs  to  be  awakened  into  being,  to 
pulsate  freely,  freshly,  .and  vigorously,  following  its 
own  path  ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  giddily 
spring  aside  from  it,  it  speeddy  returns  to  where  its 
correct  instinct  calls  it.  This  instinct  warns  us  more 
esneeially  against  everything  wearisome.  If  this  re- 
sults in  our  having  sometimes  not  at  first  appreciated, 
from  a  dread  of  what  appears  monotonous,  many 
things  we  subsequently  enjoy,  we  gain  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  advantage,  namely,  an  ever  fresh,  quick 
feeling  of  appreciation  for  the  essentially  vital  element 
in  art  generallv,  and,  in  music  more  especially,  for  the 
light  genius  of  melody. 

We  should  have  to  plunge  into  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  particular  circumstances  and  individual  institu- 
tions, if  we  attempted  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  continuous  progress  of  musical  Vienna.  It  is  not 
Song  since  we  endeavored  to  show  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  here  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  shall 
often  probably  have  occasion  to  express  our  opinion 
of  the  system  of  musical  associations,  and  the  ends 
they  have  in  view.  Mary  persons  consider  logically 
musical  matters  among  us  solely  in  a  musical  light, 
without  taking  into  account  their  influence  on  society. 
We  ourselves  have,  perhaps,  frequently  arrived  at  a 
wrong  decision,  in  consequence  of  this  circumscribed 
mode  of  viewing  things.  We  do  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  own  our  error,  when  we  think  we  have  dis- 
covered something  better.  We  endeavor,  also,  if  only 
as  "  an  exercise  for  the  memory,"  to  gain  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  connection  between  human  and  artistic 
matters  ;  and  when,  as  last  winter,  for  instance,  -we 
see  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  taking  the  lead, 
and  achieving  triumphs  with  the  Mass  in  D,  with 
Schubert's  Opera,  with  the  formation  of  an  orchestra 
of  their  own,  and  with  the  organization,  which  has 
been  commenced,  at  least,  of  the  Oon.servatory,  we 
cannot  help  recollecting  the  struggle  necessitated  not 
for  a  merely  professional  change  of  officials,  but  for 
placing  the  guidance  of  the  Association  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  could  be  relied  on,  and  who  would  work 
well  together.  We  make  this  observation  in  order  to 
mark  distinctly  the  party  to  which  we  belong  ;  for 
parties  there  mnst  be  as  long  as  life  and  human  activ- 
ity exist,  and  those  persons  who  cherish  a  love  of  art 
must  hold  together,  unless  they  would  have  their  cun- 
ning opponents  enlist  on  their  side  the  whole  body  of 
weak  and  neutral  individuals.  We  rejoice  sincerely 
at  the  successes  thus  achieved  ;  and,  while  passing 
over  in  silence  what  did  not  turn  out  so  well,  but 
which  was  quite  immaterial  when  placed  in  the  bal- 
ance against  so  much  that  was  most  excellent,  we  will, 
in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  another  year,  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
an  equally  favorable  account  of  the  "Vienna  Concert 
Season." — Vienna  Recensionen, 


Birmingham  Musical  Eestital. — This  inter- 
esting event  is  fixed  to  take  pl.ace  on  Tuesday  the 
27th  of  August,  and  three  following  days,  making  the 
twenty-eighth  triennial  celebration  of  these  famous 
musical  meetings.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the 
festivals  are  applied  to  the  assistance  of  the  funds  of 
the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest 
beneficent  institutions  of  this  ntiture  out  of  London. 
So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  Birmingham 
Festivals,  that  since  their  establishment  in  1 768,  near- 
ly eighty  thousand  pounds  have  been  realized  for  the 
charity.  The  meetings,  under  royal  p.atronage,  .are 
supported  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Midland 
counties,  who  not  only  act  as  Vice-presidents,  but  by 
their  presence  in  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  perform- 
ances are  held,  manifest  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
welfare  of  the  hospital.  The  arrangements  are  made 
by  a  committee,  and  are  alwiiys  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
and  completeness  :  the  best  available  vocal  and  instru- 
mental talent  being  invariably  engaged,  and  the  works 
performed  consisting  always  of  the  highest  class  of 
sacred  and  secular  music,  by  the  most  renowned  an- 
cient and  modern  composers.  The  last  festiv.al  was 
held  in  IS.'jS,  when  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  Pres- 
ident. This  year  that  office  will  be  filled  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot. 
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Vocal,  "With  Piano  Accompaniment. 


The  Stars  and  the  Stripes. 


G.  A.  Mietzhe.  25 


A  powerful  song  of  the  old  flag,  ■with  a  Tigorous 
meloijy  which  must  at  once  impress  itself  faTorably 
upon  musical  ears. 


Land  of  Columbus.     Quartet. 


Geo.  Hews.     5 


An  Anthem  of  three  verses,  corresponding  in  meas- 
ure to  the  Anthem  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen."'  but 
provided  with  an  original  melody,  well  adapted  for 
children's  voices,  by  Mr.  Hews.  The  Anthem  has 
been  sung  by  the  children  of  the  Warren  street 
Chapel  during  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  elicited  warm  encomiums. 
It  is  conveniently  arranged  for  part-singing. 


Instrumental  Music. 

Governor  Curtin's   Grand  March. 

Rieter  Fitzgerald.  25 

A  Well  written,  pleading  March,  by  the  junior  edi- 
tor of  the  "Philadelphia  Item,"  and  dedicated  to  the 
eminent  man,  who  occupies  the  gubernatorial  chair 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Croyez  moi. 


J.  Ascher.  25 


A  c  larming  little  Nocturne,  eclipsing  many  a  more 
pretentious  composition  in  striking  beauty  of  melody 
and  nicety  of  detail.  Everybody  will  be  taken  with 
it.     It  is  not  difficult. 


Immortellen  Waltzes.     Pour  hands. 


Gangl.   75 


One  of  the  finest  sets  of  modern  Waltzes  ;  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  beautiful  melodies,  now  jubilant 
and  joyous,  then  again  subdued  and  plaintive,  the 
whole  prefaced  by  a  slow  and  impressive  March  in 
memory  of  Johann  Strauss,  who  had  just  died  when 
these  Waltzes  were  composed.  Two  good  players 
can  enchant  any  audience  with  these  strains.  They 
are  not  difficult  but  must  have  the  true  whirl  of  the 
Waltz,  in  order  to  be  fully  effective. 

Books. 

Guide  to  Musical  Composition.    By  Hein- 

rich     Wohlfohrt.       Translated    by    John    S. 
Dwight.     Bound.  75 

This  little  hook  is  intended  for  those  amateurs  who 
have  a.  penchant  for  composing,  without  being  able  to 
devote  their  time  to  a  course  of  instruction  in  harmo- 
ny. The  author  gives  the  laws  of  phrasing,  or  musi- 
cal construction,  lays  out  the  web  of  modulation, 
and,  in  a  manner,  even  teaches  to  form  melodies.  A 
musical  person  of  some  practical  experience,  who  has 
a  little  of  the  inventive  faculty,  will,  by  the  aid  of 
this  book,  be  able  to  shape  his  ideas  into  a  satisfac- 
tory, finished  form.  There  are  many  such  to  whom 
pretty  ideas  come  plentifully,  but  who,  when  trying 
to  put  them  together  and  make  a  musicjil  whole  of 
them,  find  that  they  will  not  connect,  or  that  there  is 
too  little  or  too  much  of  them,  in  short,  that  there  is 
something  wrong  which  they  are  not  able  to  remedy. 
After  studying  Wohlfehrfs  book  they  will  see  clearlj' 
where  the  defect  lies,  and  whence  the  remedy  must 
-    come. 


Music  BT  Mail. — 'Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtainiog 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyoud  that  it  is  double. 
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"0,  Mother  of  a  Mighty  Sace." 

BY    WILLIAM    COLLEN    nRTANT. 

O,  Motiier  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace  ! 
The  elder  flames,  thy  haughty  peers. 
Admire  and  hate  tliy  blooming  years  ; 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheeks  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  thy  morning  hills  with  red  ; 
Thy  step  —  the  wild  deer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  woods  are  no   more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  Bright  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

Ay,  let  them  rail  —  those  haughty  ones, 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons  ! 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art. 
How  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride. 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  hide — 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  yalley  shades  ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen  ; 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  west ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared, 

In  woodland  homes. 
And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 

There's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  Earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest, 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds. 
Stops,  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

0,  fair  young  Mother !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Beep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour. 
Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower; 
And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  born. 
Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn. 

Before  thine  eye 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 


The  Development  of  the  Musical  Faculties. 

COMPOSITION. 

We  name  the  study  of  composition  as  the 
third  object  of  general  musical  education.  Deep 
penetration  into  art  and  its  productions,  a  rich 
development  of  musical  talent,  cannot  be  at- 
tamed  without  this  study.  If  it  be  undertaken 
in  the  right  sense,  it  rewards  every  step  forwards 
with  clearer  insight  and  increased  pleasure  ;  and, 
indeed,  those  also  who  are  not  destined  by  pecu- 
liar talents  to  the  profession  of  composers. 

This  circumstance  demands  the  more  deliber- 
ate consideration,  the  more  imperfect  and  erro- 


neous the  representations  are  which  have  been 
attaclied  to  it. 

Music  consists,  as  can  be  seen  from  this  book, 
in  an  inward  comprehension  of  innumerable 
most  diversified  forms,  constantly  approaching 
and  separating,  perpetually  combining  and  dis- 
solving in  each  other.  Their  operation  can  be 
perceived,  more  or  less,  without  previous  culti- 
vation, and  can  be  understood  and  represented 
by  a  superficial  instruction  ;  but  to  comprehend 
them  entirely,  to  penetrate  into  their  whole  na- 
ture and  attributions,  is  to  know  the  meaning 
and  force  of  each  form  by  itself,  and  also  when 
in  combination  with  every  other.  Now,  let  us 
imagine  a  great  composition  before  us,  in  which 
different  parts  are  united  in  the  most  varied 
manner,  in  all  sorts  of  artistic  forms,  each  part 
having  its  cantilena,  its  rhythm,  its  succession  of 
tonea,  while  each  tone  has  a  determined  relation 
to  the  tones  of  the  other  parts,  and  with  all  this 
are  combined  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  mo- 
tion, of  forte  Of  piano,  and  of  manner  of  perfor- 
mance. Now,  we  Say,  with  such  a  composition 
before  us,  we  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that 
without  study  such  a  composition  could  not  be 
understood,  and  that  the  study  for  that  oliject 
must  be  thorough,  s3-stenaatic,  and  methodical. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  one  un- 
accustomed to  composition  undertook  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  above  imagined  work.  Then  would 
he  be  overwhelmed  with  an  intolerable  burden 
of  unities.  The  completion  of  his  task  would 
be  impossible,  were  it  only  from  the  creation  of 
new  forms  and  applications  of  them  which  daily 
take  place  in  art. 

The  only  ready,  practicable,  and  fruitful  pro- 
cedure is,  therefore,  to  set  one's  own  hand  to 
work,  to  learn  one's  self  how  to  bring  the  forms 
from  out  the  world  of  sound,  to  '•  call  the  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep ; "  to  learn  to  feel  the 
rhythm  of  the  forms,  so  that  all  present  and  fu- 
ture forms  shall  be  within  our  scope  and  compre- 
hension, because  we  have  grasped  the  root  ot 
their  existence — because  we  Itnow  how  they  have 
come  into  existence,  and  why.  This  the  doctrine 
of  composition  teaches  us.  This  science  alone 
gives  us.  not  abstract  ideas  upon  art — not  merely 
superficial  notions  upon  the  operation  of  art — 
not  a  few  cut  out  dead  parts,  but  the  whole  en- 
tire, with  all  its  individualities,  and  in  its  unity, 
matter  and  spirit,  form  and  meaning,  in  that  sin- 
gle entirety  which  is  the  material  of  true  art. 

We  may  add,  from  a  large  experience  of  every 
age,  and  of  both  sexes,  that  the  study  of  compo- 
sition, without  any  proportionate  loss  of  time, 
even  for  amateurs,  most  surely  rewards  every 
step,  even  when  but  small  disposition  exists  in 
the  student,  or  circumstances  should  prevent  a 
lengthened  pursuit  of  the  subject.  The  first 
few  lessons  in  one-part*  compositions  will  at  once 
awaken  the  sense  for  melody,  and  give  a  signifi- 
cant idea  of  its  fundamental  forms,  of  the  efficacy 
of  rhythm,  and  of  the  origin  and  accumulation 
of  passages  and  phrases.  Already  the  doctrine 
so  comprehensive  and  so  easily  comprehended  of 
the  two  and  two  composition  in  two  parts,  built 
upon  the  natural  harmony,  makes  the  foundation 
of  all  harmony  and  tonic  progression  perfectly 
obvious,  and  furnishes  to  moderately  endowed 
students,  pleasurable  and  exciting  lessons.  So 
much  can  be  accjuired  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
with  a  couple  of  lessons  a  weeic  and  but  little  ex- 
ertion ;  and,  moreover,  we  might  abandon  our 
studies  at  this  point,  without  having  lost  our  la- 
bor. Then  the  gradual  development  of  harmony 
and  the  richer  progression  of  parts,  will  have,  in 
the  mere  inspection,  the  charm  of  a  perfectly  ra- 
tional and  highly  copious  display,  from  the  most 
simple  fundamental  forms  and  the  most  obvious 
laws.     But  to  any  one  who  enters  upon  this  pur- 


siiit  with  inbred  activity,  to  such  a  one  the  re- 
gions of  sound  are  illumined  and  extended  with 
every  effort — the  sense  of  music  is  vivified,  ex- 
cited and  strengthened  by  every  fresh  manifesta- 
tion of  the  internal  art.  Now,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  limitation  of  chords,  freedom  in  the 
unfolding  of  art  returns,  and  her  play  becomes 
continually  richer  and  more  variegated.  Then 
all  artistic  forms  are  imagined  and  explained,  the 
one  from  the  other — the  order  of  the  succession 
being  pre-supposed — the  one  quite  as  easy  as  the 
other,  until  finally,  their  realization  on  deter- 
mined instruments  or  in  song,  in  ecclesiastical, 
dramatic,  and  other  objects  of  our  art,  completes 
the  whole  study.  At  any  point  the  study  may 
be  relinquished  with  profit,  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  bestowed,  if  circumstances  should  so  com- 
mand, or  the  zeal  of  the  student  should  not  urge 
him  to  further  investigation. 

The  study  of  composition  may  begin  early, 
particularly  with  talented  and  lively  children, 
but  not  before  they  have  made  some  progress  up- 
on a  musical  instrument, — If  possible  the  piano- 
forte, and  have  thereby  gained  some  participation 
in  and  capacity  for  art,  and  also  more  penetra- 
tion and  habit  of  reflection.  They  ought  at 
least  to  have  got  beyond  the  elementary  exerci- 
ses, and  be  able  to  play  with  feeling  and  techni- 
cal correctness  larger  works,  such  as,  for  example 
the  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Instruction 
in  composition  at  an  earlier  period  than  this 
would  be  mere  empty  playing ;  or,  what  is  much 
worse,  would  disturb,  in  the  still  unself-supporting 
scholar,  the  free  and  immediate  enjoyment  of  the 
compo.sitions  lying  before  him  ;  and  thrust,  in  the 
place  of  lively,  soul-inspiring,  artistic  employ- 
ment, cold  and  profitless  mechanisms  of  the  un- 
derstanding. This  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  a  system  pursued  in  many  shapes,  of  instruction 
in  the  piano  and  harmony  combined,  which  ap- 
parently advances  the  students  through  an  intri- 
cate mechanism  with  great  rapidity,  hut  at  the 
cost  of  the  feeling  of  music  itself,  which  remains 
undeveloped,  and  becomes,  indeed,  oppressed 
and  stifled  by  the  disturbance  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  mechanism  which  that  system  brings 
into  action.  The  true  joy  of  art  and  artistic  ac^ 
complishment  becomes  the  more  surely  destroyed 
thereby, — the  more  deceptive  to  the  observer  is 
the  joy  of  the  scholar  at  his  mechanical  success, 
— and  the  more  his  sudden  progress  in  certain 
parts  of  music  is  in  the  beginning  inexplicable  to 
the  uninstructed. 

We  consider  thus  much  to  be  necessary  upon 
general  education.  The  choice  of  other  instru- 
ments may  be  left  to  each  individual,  under  the 
advice  of  the  better-informed.  The  science  and 
history  of  music  must  in  like  manner  be  left  to 
the  disposition  and  leisure  of  every  friend  of  art. 
The  composer,  and  particularly  the  well-educated 
musician,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  himself 
from  the  history  of  his  art,  not  merely  from 
books,  bnt  from  the  works  of  art  themselves. — 
Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical  Instruction. 

*  The  author  has  conformed  himself  here  to  the  tenor  and 
tendency  of  his  Doctrine  of  Musical  Composition  (Lehre  von 
der  Musikalischen  Komposition),  at  Ereitlioff  and  Hirtel. 
How  little  can  the  above  assurance  be  given  by  the  old  thor- 
ougt-bass  and  doctrine  of  harmony;  how  nnartistic  is  it  in 
foundation  and  method,  how  extremely  incomplete  and  unsat- 
isfactory. This  the  author  has  exemplified  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Instruction  for  Composition,  but  more  demonstratively 
in  the  work  "  Die  alte  Musiklehre  im  Streit  mit  unsrer  Zeit" 
(the  old  Doctrine  of  Music  in  contention  with  our  times),  at 
BreitkofT  and  Hirtel,  1841— as  had  been  .icknowledged  and  de- 
clared long  enough  before  him  by  Reicber  and  every  think- 
ing 6rofessor  .-.f  composition.  The  indolence  of  so  many  old 
masters,  or  the  ignorance  of  masters  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  real  nature  of  composition,  is  still  answerable  for  the 
painful  and  useless  labor  of  many  young  persons.  Many 
snch.  indeed,  are  still  enduring  in  the  continually  disap- 
pointed hope  that  they  will  at  la.sfc.  some  day,  arrive  at  compo- 
sition, or  at  le.ast  at  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  art: 
they  endure  until  the  time  has  passed,  and  with  it  all  pleasure 
and  natural  feeling,  which  either  dies  away  or  becomes  cor- 
rupted. 
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Surry  Music  Hall. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Surry  Music 
Hall  is  one  of  those  dreadful  accidents  which 
periodically  befall  our  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and  which  seem  alike  to  defy  precaution 
and  watchfulness.  Within  a  few  years  we  had 
to  chronicle  the  burning  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  and  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and  have  now  to 
add  that  of  the  very  splendid  building  in  Surry 
Gardens,  devoted  to  music.  In  the  present  case, 
we  believe,  the  cause  of  the  conflagration  is  dis- 
tinctly traced ;  and  the  smallest  care,  it  would 
appear  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  were 
occupied  in  repairing  the  roof,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  catastrophe.  Generally,  however, 
the  cause  remains  concealed,  or  is  only  surmised. 
In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  conjec- 
ture was  completely  baffled ;  and  to  this  day  the 
burning  down  of  that  magnificent  theatre  con- 
tinues a  mystery.  Is  there  any  means  of  pre- 
venting these  terrible  occurrences  ?  Must  it  be 
set  down  in  the  book  of  probabilities  that  any 
given  theatre  in  London  is  doomed  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  Surry  Music  Hall — say,  once  in  twenty 
years  ?  If  this  be  correct  calculation,  and  that 
there  are  twenty  theatres  in  London,  every  year 
should  have  its  conflagration,  which,  fortunately,  is 
not  the  case,  and  which,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
superior  providence  of  some  managers  over 
others,  or  to  a  better  system  of  ventilation  or 
fire  prevention  adopted  in  the  structure  of  the 
buildings.  In  any  case,  it  behooves  those  who 
construct  theatres,  as  well  as  those  who  watch 
over  them,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  specially 
to  provide  against  accidents  by  fire.  Where  such 
inflammable  materials  as  painted  canvass  and 
fragile  wood-work  are  used  and  brought  into  all 
but  immediate  contact  with  flickering  jets  of  gas 
— as  in  the  case  of  all  theatres,  and  is  unavoida- 
ble—it is  really  wonderful  that  accidents  are  so 
few,  and  proves  that  the  midnight  guardians  of 
the  temples  must  be  wakeful  at  their  posts.  In 
the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  a  large  tank 
of  water  surmounts  the  building,  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  whole  contents  may  be  turned  on 
to  the  interior  of  the  house  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Such  a  body  of  liquid  would  no  doubt 
extinguish  summarily  any  ordinary  fire,  and 
would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  required.  Whether 
any  other  theatre  has  adopted  the  same  plan  we 
do  not  know.  But  we  would  recommend  strongly 
the  adoption  of  large  cisterns,  after  the  manner 
of  that  used  in  the  Old  Opera,  not  only  in  thea- 
tres, but  in  every  building  devoted  to  public 
amusements;  in  which  case  a  single  watchman, 
by  the  turn  of  a  single  cock,  would  be  enabled 
to  do  the  work  of  twenty  fire-engines,  and 
in  ten  times  briefer  space. 

Poor  Julian  !  The  Surry  Music  Hall  was  one 
of  his  brightest  dreams.  He,  who  always  looked 
forward  to  the  art  enlightenment  of  the  public, 
saw  in  the  establishment  of  a  music-hall  in  the 
somewhat  barbaric  region  of  Walworth,  Lam- 
beth, the  Boro',  and  Camberwell,  anew  field  for 
his  enterprise,  a  new  theatre  for  his  ambition,  a 
new  arena  on  which  to  carry  out  his  boundless 
speculations  for  the  advancement  of  music.  No 
missionary  with  gospel  in  hand  ever  went  to  the 
Coast  of  Gold,  or  remotest  Indian  isle,  to  convert 
misbelievers,  with  purer  intent  or  more  fixed  de- 
termination than  Jullieu  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
Thames,  to  regenerate  the  untaught  hosts  of 
Surryland  by  means  of  good  music.  But  ■'  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  battle  to  the 
strong ; "  and  they  who  deserve  most  of  fortune 
too  often  in  the  end  come  off  the  worst.  JuUien 
gave  up  heart  and  soul  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Hall — as,  indeed,  was  his  nature,  his  in- 
stinct— and  in  an  evil  hour  embarked  in  it  all  the 
hard  and  honorable  earnings  of  many  years. 
The  Surry  Music  Hall  was  inaugurated  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Soon,  however, 
matters  took  an  adverse  change.  Ill  manage- 
ment, increase  of  expenditure,  disagreement 
among  the  share  holders,  improvidence  of 
the  directors,  and  a  brief  career  of  bad  luck, 
brought  the  speculation  to  bankruptcy.  Jullien 
lost  several  thousand  pounds,  all  he  had  in  the 
world  indeed,  and  as  far  as  money  was  concerned, 
was  a  ruined  man.      He  bore  up  manfully,  how- 


ever, against  the  calamity,  and  displayed  more 
energy  and  vigor  than  ever  in  stemming  the  tor- 
rent of  adversity.  It  cannot  be  concealed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Surry 
Music  Hall  planted  the  first  nail  in  Jullien's 
coffin.  He  not  only  lost  all  his  worldly  estate, 
but  his  brightest  vision  had  fled,  his  dearest  hope 
was  gone.  And  thus  the  Surry  Music  Hall,  in  its 
moral  ruin,  engendered  a  far  deeper  calamity  than 
in  its  physical  annihilation.  Insurance  offices  and 
shareholders  may  again  raise  the  structure  aloft 
to  the  skies,  and  endow  it  with  new  beauty  and 
splendor;  but  what  power  can  restore  him  who 
constituted  its  life  and  light,  without  whom  the 
Hall  itself  would  have  had  neither  locality  nor  a 
name  ! 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  building  is 
largely  insured,  although  by  no  means  to  the  ex- 
tent of  covering  the  loss.  The  fears,  too,  have 
proved  premature  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Hall  would  involve  the  foregoing  of  many  im- 
portant concerts  already  announced,  thereby 
throwing  hundreds  out  of  employment.  This,  we 
are  glad,  is  provided  against.  A  temporary 
building,  we  understand,  has  been  erected,  of 
boarding,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  end  of  the  sup- 
per-room, where  the  concerts  will  take  place 
until  the  hall  is  rebuilt,  and  in  which  some  fetes 
on  a  prodigal  scale  will  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proprietors.  The  weather,  moreover, 
could  not  be  more  favorable ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  disaster  which  has  brought 
destruction  on  the  hall,  the  musical  season  at  the 
Surry    Gardens  will  not   sufi'er  total  eclipse. 


Verdi. 

Signer  Verdi  is  the  most  fortunate  of  com- 
posers. Just  when  his  prestige  seemed  to  be  on 
the  wane,  when  his  popularity  appeared  to  totter 
beneath  the  new  impetus  given  to  good  music  ; 
when  the  Trovatore  was  beginning  to  pall  upon 
the  public  taste,  and  the  Trainata  was  all  but 
banished  from  the  operatic  repertory,  comes  a 
new  work  from  his  pen,  which  has  already  excit- 
ed the  greatest  interest,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  value  attached  to  it  as  a  composition,  but  be- 
cause the  managers  of  the  two  Italian  theatres 
have  announced  it  for  performance,  and  the 
music  has  been  already  made  familiar  to  the  visi- 
tors of  Canterbury  and  Oxford  Halls.  U71  Ballo 
in  Maschera,  Signer  Verdi's  last  opera — and,  as 
some  say,  his  best — was  one  of  the  special  novel- 
ties which  figured  in  Mr.  Gye's  prospectus  this 
season  ;  and,  therefore,  if  priority  of  announce- 
ment constitute  a  claim,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
has  the  first  right  of  production.  The  law  of 
copyright,  however,  as  it  seems,  does  not  affect 
the  opera  being  given  at  another  theatre  ;  and  as 
the  director  of  Covent  Garden  has  not  been  able, 
as  we  learn,  to  obtain  the  exclusive  power  of 
performance  for  his  theatre,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson, 
manager  of  the  Lyceum  Italian  Opera,  has  also 
advertised  the  Ballo  in  Maschera  for  representa- 
tion, and  even  takes  precedence  of  Mr.  Gye, 
since  the  opera  is  announced  in  the  bills  for  to- 
night ;  whereas  the  Royal  Italian  performance 
does  not  take  place  until  Thursday.  Here,  then, 
we  have  two  impresarii  of  Italian  opera  openly 
contesting  for  the  honor  of  laying  Verdi's  latest 
inspiration  before  the  public,  and  expending  all 
the  T-esources  of  their  establishments  on  its  pro- 
duction. The  Covent  Garden  cast  comprises,  in 
the  principal  parts  Mesdames  Penco,  Miolan- 
Carvalho,  and  Nantier-Didiee ;  Sigs.  Mario, 
Graziani  Tagliafico,  and  M.  Zelger  ;  that  of  the 
Lyceum,  Mile.  Titiens,  Mesdames  Gassier  and 
Lemaire,  Sigs.  Giulini,  Delle  Sedie,  and  M. 
Gassier;  two  powerful  lists  of  names,  and  which 
demonstrates  how  worthily  considered  the  opera 
must  be  in  the  minds  of  the  directors. 

Sig.  Verdi  is  now  m  reality  the  hero  of  the 
opera,and  his  old  influence  is  about  tOjbe  renewed. 
Once  more  must  the  star  of  Mozart  and  Rossini 
grow  pale  in  the  dazzling  glare  of  young  Italy's 
composer,  and  a  second  Trovatore  furore  be  cre- 
ated. It  might  be  desired,  however,  that  Sig. 
Verdi  had  essayed  his  talent  on  any  other  sui5- 
ject  than  that  which  had  originated  one  of  the 
most   undoubted   chejs   d'ceuvre   of  the   French 


school.  In  selecting  Gustavus  tJte  Tlurd ;  or,  the 
Masked  Ball,  already  hallowed  by  the  genius  of 
Auber  the  Italian  composer  acted  unwisely  ;  since 
he  brought  his  music  into  direct  competition  with 
that  of  one  who  was  a  far  greater  master  and  a 
more  inspired  writer  than  himself,  and  could  hope 
to  obtain  little  profit  from  the  com  parison.  Is 
it  possible  that  Signor  Verdi  ever  entertained 
the  idea  of  making  the  world  forget  Auber's 
opera  through  his  own  ?  Perhaps  he  remember- 
ed how  Rossini's  Barhiere  had  entirely  obliterated 
that  of  Paesiello,  and  fancied  his  Ballo  in  Ma- 
diera would  do  the  same  by  Auber's  Mashed 
Ball.  Or  can  it  be  possible  that  Signor  Verdi 
knows  nothing  of  the  opera  of  Gustace.  and  had 
no  "  compunctious  visitings,"  when  the  book  was 
presented  to  him  by  some  enthusiastic  music 
publisher  ?  This,  indeed,  would  constitute  his 
fairest  excuse  ;  since,  to  fancy  he  could  go  calmly 
and  hopefully  to  work  after  an  attentive  hearing 
of  Auber's  music,  is  impossible.  Kay,  is  it  not 
more  likely  that,  after  listening  to  the  divinely 
melodious  opening  chorus,  he  would  have  dashed 
down  the  libretto  in  dispair,  and  cried  aloud, 
"This,  indeed,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  inspira- 
tion, and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rival  it  V" 

We  do  not  seek  in  these  remarks,  to  disparage 
or  underrate  the  composer  of  Rigoletto.  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  a  new  opera  from  his 
pen,  satisfied  that  from  it  alone  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  anything,  now-a-days,  veritably  original. 
If  Sig.  Verdi  were  deposed,  it  would  only  be  to 
make  room  for  some  one  without  a  tithe  of  his 
inspiration,  and  no  part  of  his  dramatic  power. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  novelty,  let  us  seek 
to  procure  it  from  a  quarter  where  we  are  cer- 
tain to  gain  something  with  which  we  had  no 
previous  acquaintance.  The  general  public, 
after  all,  are  not  such  fools ;  and  Sig.  Verdi's 
long-ending  popularity  proves  incontestably  not 
only  that  he  possesses  qualities  which  no  other 
composer  possesses,  but  that  to  him  belongs  the 
still  rarer  quality  of  interesting  and  exciting  in 
an  eminent  degree.  And  so  we,  too,  as  well  as 
the  profanum  vulgus,  will  be  right  glad  to  hear  a 
new  work  which  has  emanated  from  his  fertile 
pen. — Musical  World. 


War  Song. 

Dedicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Regiments. 
BY   W.    TV.    STOKY. 

Up  with  the  Flag  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars  ! 
Gather  together  from  plow  and  from  loom  ! 

Hark  to  the  signal ! — the  music  of  wars 
Sounding  for  tyrants  and  traitors  their  doom. 
March,  march,  march,  march  ! 

Brothers  unite — march  in  your  might, 

For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Eight ! 

Down  with  the  foe  to  the  Land  and  the  Laws  ! 
Marching  together  our  country  to  save, 

God  shall  be  with  us  to  strengthen  our  cause, 
Nerving  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
March,  march,  march,  march  ! 

Brothers  unite — rouse  in  your  might. 

For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Eight  I 

Flag  of  the  Free  !  under  thee  we  will  fight, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  our  face  to  the  foe ; 

Death  to  all  traitors,  and  God  for  the  Eight ! 
Singing  this  song  as  to  battle  we  go  : 
March,  march,  march,  march  ! 

Freemen  unite — rouse  in  your  might. 

For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Eight ! 

Land  of  the  Free  that  our  Fathers  of  old, 
Bleeding  together,  cemented  in  blood — 

Give  us  thy  blessing  as  brave  and  as  bold. 
Standing  like  one,  as  our  ancestors  stood — 
We  march,  march,  march,  march  ! 

Conquer  or  f;iU  !  Hark  to  the  call : 

Justice  and  Freedom  for  one  and  for  all ! 

Chain  of  the  slave  we  have  suffered  so  long — 
Striving  together,  thy  links  we  will  break  ! 

Hark  !  for  God  hears  us,  as  echoes  our  song, 
Sounding  the  cry  to  make  tyranny  quake  : 
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March,  marcli,  mnrcli,  march  ! 
Conquer  or  fall  !     Rouse  to  tlic  call — 
Justice  and  freedom  for  one  and  for  all. 

Workmen  arise  !     There  is  work  for  us  now  ; 
Ours  the  red  ledger  for  bayonet  pen  ; 

Sword  be  our  hammer,  and  cannon  our  plow ; 
Liberty's  loom  must  be  driven  by  men  I 
Marcli,  march,  march,  march  ! 

Freemen  !  we  fij^ht,  roused  in  onr  might, 

For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right ! 


Death  of  Amodio. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Signor  Amodio.  He  was  a  person  of  no 
inconsiderable  gifts  in  his  profession,  and  will  be 
identified  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us  with  some 
of  the  leading  characters  of  the  modern  Italian 
Opera. 

Tbe  following  from  the  Evening  Post  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

"Alessandro  Amodio,  whose  death  we  briefly  no- 
ticed yesterday,  was  born  in  Naples  in  1831.  His 
family  is  an  old  and  respectable  one,  and  his  father  is 
editor-in-chief  of  the  oiEcial  journals  of  Naples. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Havana  correspondent  said  ; 
'Amodio  is  learning  the  flute.'  A  mistake,  for  he 
had  played  that  instrument  from  the  day  that  he  was 
old  enough  to  hold  it  in  his  lips.  In  that  direction 
his  fine  musical  genius  first  developed  itself  With 
his  perfected  voice  came  the  desire  to  use  and  culti- 
vate it.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  put 
himself  under  the  training  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
maestri  of  Naples,  Glosa  and  Biasaccia. 

Having  continued  for  three  years  in  their  schools 
he  became  so  enamored  of  the  stage,  that,  failing  to 
obtain  the  con.sent  of  his  family  to  a  public  career,  he 
ran  away  and  joined  the  troupe  singing  at  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlo,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance 
with  Borghi-Mamo  and  Giuglini.  He  was  so  enthu- 
siastically received  that  an  engagement  for  three  suc- 
cessive sea,sons  was  immediately  concluded  with  him 
by  the  manager  of  the  opera  at  Florence. 

There  Strakosch  heard  him,  and  asserted  that  if  he 
would  come  to  America  he  might  make  his  fortune 
in  a  year.  He  accordingly  finished  his  Florence  en- 
gagement, and  after  singing  in  Milan,  Leghorn  and 
Lucca,  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  country.  Here  he 
first  appeared,  in  the  role  of  II  Conte  di  Luna,  and 
the  reception  he  met  has  too  long  made  him  a  house- 
hold word  among  those  who  love  music  to  need  men- 
tion at  this  daj'. 

He  travelled  through  the  whole  Unitee  States,  ap- 
pearing everywhere  in  concert  or  opera,  with  most 
unequivocal  success — interspersing  between  bis  ap- 
pearance here,  three  separate  seasons  at  the  Tacon 
Theatre  of  Havana.  Finally  he  went  to  Venezuela, 
sang  with  the  same  applause  in  Caracas,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  his  adopted  home  in  New  York  when  he 
died  of  fever. 

His  younger  brother,  Francesco,  also  a  fine  bari- 
tone, and  just  begmning  his  career,  was  with  him 
when  he  died,  and  is  afflicted  to  the  last  degree  at  the 
loss  of  one  who,  as  he  touchingly  says,  "  was  older 
than  I,  but  my  heart's  very  twin."  The  love  of 
these  two  brothers  was  everywhere  remarkable. 

The  death  of  Alessandro  is  the  first  affliction  of 
the  Amodio  family,  who  now  number  both  parents, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Francesco  is  the  only 
one  left  on  the  stage.  Amodio  is  a  severe  loss  to  the 
lyric  stage,  but  an  irreparable  one  to  thousands  of 
friends,  and  a  man  who  left  no  enemies. 


Liszt  in  Paris. 

The  sudden  sultriness  of  the  weather,  which  has 
sent  the  Court  to  Fontainebleau  and  so  many  owners 
of  country  residences  to  the  delights  of /a  villegiatitra, 
has  brought  out  the  gardens  of  this  gay  and  brilliant 
city  into  tbe  fulness  of  their  floral  glory.  The  .sa/ojis 
of  ihat  portion  of  the  beau  rnonde  which  lingers  on 
until  the  close  of  the  Legislative  chamber,  are  so  laden 
with  flowers  as  to  be  often  oppressive,  especially 
where  the  reception  rooms  happen  to  be  small,  and 
the  coUipany  numerous  as  was  the  case  at  the  soiree 
given  last  week  to  Ur.  Liszt  by  M.  de  Laniartine. 

The  princeof  pianists  being  too  rich  and  too  grand 
to  play  any  longer  for  money,  has  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  entreaties  to  allow  himself  to  be  heard  in  public. 
But  having  dined  at  the  Tuileries,  he  crndescended, 
after  dinner,  to  play  for  his  imperial  hosts,  and  that 
to  such  purpose  that  the  Emperor  testified  his  deliglit 
and  admiration  by  naming  the  artist,  then  and  there. 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Liszt  has  also 
played  at  the  magnificent  dramatic  /ete  given  by  the 
Count  de  Morny  by  way  of  adieu  to   tlie  gaieties   of 


the  expiring  season  ;  and  being  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  Lamartine,  whose  admiration  of  his  powers 
is  unbounded,  and  with  whom  he  ha.s  promised  to 
tiike  "  a  family  dinner,"  he  graciously  enpowered  the 
poet  to  invite  "a  few  friends"  to  come  in  after  dinner 
and  hear  him  play.  M.  and  Mme.  de  Lamartine, 
greatly  delighted  with  this  permission,  immediately 
sent  off  notes  of  invitation  to  as  many  of  their  "dear 
five  hundred"  as  they  thought  their  small  salon  in  the 
rue  Ville  I'Evcque  could  be  stretched  into  holding; 
among  others,  to  the  principal  editor  of  the  Slede. 

By  some  error,  this  note,  instead  of  being  delivered 
to  M.  Havin,  found  its  way  into  the  compositor's 
room  ;  and  all  the  music-lovers  of  Paris  were  electri- 
fied, next  morning,  by  reading  in  the  columns  of  that 
popular  journal,  the  following  lines: 

"  My  dear  Havin  :  Liszt  who  does  me  the  inappre- 
ciable honor  of  dining  with  me  on  Thursday  next, 
consents  to  allow  my  humble  parlor  to  hear  those 
wonderful  sounds  so  long  unheard  in  Paris,  and  to 
witness  the  renewal  of  th  :  old  prodigy  of  Orphens, 
who  animated  wood  and  metal  at  his  pleasure  !  'He 
that  hath  ears'  ^-c,  ^'c. 

"  Yours  ever,  Lamartine." 

In  vain  did  the  unfortunate  poet  address,  in  wild 
aflfright,  a  second  note — this  time,  meant  for  publica- 
tion— to  the  editor  of  the  5/e'cfc,  explaining  that  his 
first  had  been  metamorphosed  into  a  public  advertise- 
ment altogether  by  mistake,  that  his  parlor  was  too 
small  to  hold  more  than  the  few  he  had  already 
personally  invited,  and,  by  implication,  imploring  the 
public  to  stay  away.  The  excu.se  offered  by  the 
unlucky  mistake  of  the  newspaper  people  afforded 
too  good  an  excuse  to  be  neglected,  and  the  poet's 
house,  on  the  appointed  evening,  was  literally  besieged 
by  crowds  of  persons  utterly  unknown  to  him,  who 
had  flocked  thither  in  the  hope  of  getting  in,  not  only 
from  every  quarter  of  Paris  but  from  every  part  of 
France.  One  eager  malomane  of  Marseilles  having 
caught  sight  of  the  tempting  paragraph  in  the  Slide, 
consulted  his  watch,  saw  that  he  could  just  accomplish 
the  journey  in  time,  if  he  managed  to  catch  the  next 
train  for  Paris,  had  his  valise  packed  in  a  twinkling, 
dashed  oflF  to  the  station,  reached  it  in  the  "nick  of 
time,"  and  reached  the  poet's  residence  early  enough 
to  secure  an  entrance,  which  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  came  after  him  were,  of  course,  unable  to  do  ; 
Liszt's  enormous  piano — which  he  takes  everywhere 
with  him — accupying  a  good  part  of  the  salon,  and 
every  available  inch  of  space  in  the  house  being 
speedily  crammed  almost  to  suffocation. 

The  great  artist  is  just  like  his  portraits  ;  little 
changed  from  the  lion  of  twenty  years  ago,  save  that 
his  hair  is  now  almost  white.  No  description  could 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amazing  performance 
of  this  unrivalled  artist,  while  those  ^vho  have  form- 
erly beard  and  seen  him  play,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  his  astounding  power  is  the  same  as  ever,  but 
that  he  now  plays  with  rather  less  of  that  frantic, 
maddening,  thunder-bolt  sort  of  force  which  led  to 
the  utterance  of  the  famous  dictum  of  the  musical 
criticism  of  that  day  :  "  Thalberg  plays  like  a  god, 
Cramer  like  an  archangel,  and  Liszt  like  the  devil !" 
Liszt  played  also  at  Prince  Poniatowski's,  whose 
reception  rooms  were  crowded  almost  as  suflTocatingly 
as  the  poet's  house.  On  both  occasions  the  quantity 
of  flowers  in  the  rooms,  though  extremely  charming 
to  the  eye,  was  positively  oppressive,  and  was  confi- 
dentially voted  a  nuisance  by  all  the  guests. 

An  opulent  banker  here,  with  whom  Liszt  had 
engaged  to  dine,  and  to  whom  he  had  sent  his  piano, 
determined  to  keep  the  expected  player  entirely  for 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  members  of  his  family. 
Shortly  before  six  o'clock  the  artist  reached  tlie 
banker's  house,  which  he  entered,  to  the  stupefaction 
of  that  personage  and  his  wife,  with  two  splendidly 
dressed  ladies — both  princesses — to  each  of  whom  he 

had  given  an  arm.     Princess  D speaking  for  them 

both,  gracefully  explained  that,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  hearing   the   artist,  they   had   invited 

themselves  to  sliare  the  hospitality  of  Mme.  G . 

The  host  and  hostess  though  not  a  little  annoyed  at 
this  unceremonious  inva.;ion  of  their  premises  by 
persons  who  were  not  only  total  strangers,  but  of  a 
rank  so  much  above  their  own,  were  fain  to  make  the 
best  of  the  affair,  and  protesting  that  they  were 
"  delighted"  "  flattered,"  and  "  enchanted,"  had 
an  additional  leaf  drawn  out  of  their  dining-table, 
and  did  the  honors  of  the  evening  with  all  the  grace 
and  ainahillte  of  Paris —an  Amphitryon. 

Liszt  is  eccentric  and  extremely  proud  :  he  more- 
over cherishes  a  singular  animosity  against  apples, 
which  useful  fruit  he  considers  as  unworthy  of  being 
ranked  among  the  edibles  of  the  planet.  At  a  certain 
dinner,  not  many  years  ago,  some  young  men  h.aving 
made  a  bet  that  they  would  draw  out  tbe  *'  lion  "  on 
the  subject  of  his  fjivorito  antipathy,  one  of  them, 
when  tlie  desert  was  placed  on  the  table,  launched 
forth  into    a  high-flown   panegyric  upon   apples,  but 


declared  that  he  was  unable  to  decide  "  whether  they 
should  be  peeled  or  eaten  witli  the  rind."  "  Pray, 
M.  Liszt,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  what  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  correct  way  of  eating  an 
apple  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  artist  with  freezing 
haughtiness,  "  no  well-bred  man  would, eat  an  apple 
in  any  vai/." 

On  another   occasion  Liszt  was  invited  to  a  grand 

so)V&  given  by  the  Russian  Princess  L ,  renowned 

for  her  pride,  and  for  her  insolent  way  of  showing  it. 
Among  Liszt's  many  whims  is  that  of  always  helping 
himself  to  sugar  with  his  fingers,  disdaining  sugar- 
tongs.  When  tea  was  brought  in  Liszt  helped  him.self 
to  sugar  in  his  usual  way.  The  Princess,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  very  near  him,  said  to  the  footman  who 
was  carrying  tlie  tray,  "  Take  away  that  sugar-basin 
and  bring  another."  Liszt  took  no  apparent  notice 
of  this  insult,  but  went  on  conversing  with  those 
about  him,  taking  several  cups  of  tea,  and  seeming  to 
enjoy  them  greatly.  It  was  a  warm  summer  evening, 
and  the  windows  of  the  sa/on  were  wide  open.  When 
Liszt  had  finished  his  last  cup  of  tea,  he  walked 
deliberately  across  the  room  to  the  nearest  window, 
and  threw  his  cup  and  saucer — the  service  being  most 
magnificent  and  costly — out  into  the  street. 

"Good  heavens,  Mr.  Liszt!"  shrieked  the  indig- 
nant Princess,  springing  to  her  feet,  "  what  could 
have  prompted  you  to  commit  such  a  piece  of  Van. 
dalism  V 

"  Madame,"  replied  Liszt,  with  an  air  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity  and  the  most  perfect  sangfroid,  "  I 
had  touched  botn  the  cup  and  the  saucer  with  ray 
fingers,  and  I  supposed  you  would  have  considered 
them  as  defiled  by  the  contact." — Corr.  N  Y.  Evening 
Post. 


Mario  as  a  Teacher. 

It  is  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  vocal  art  that 
such  a  teacher  as  Signor  Mario  is  still  before  the  pub- 
lie.  It  is  well,  too,  for  the  same  cause,  that  such 
music  as  Rossini's  Barhlere  is  not  altogether  over- 
looked. Such  a  singer  and  such  music  are  indeed 
constituted  to  uphold  genuine  Italian  vocalization,  in 
spite  of  the  degenerate  influence  of  Signor  Verdi  and 
modern  operatic  composers.  Let  us,  however,  do 
Signor  Verdi  and  his  laborers  in  the  same  vineyard 
justice. 

Rossini  wrote  for  nearly  all  the  most  accomplished 
singers  of  the  age,  singers  educated  in  the  best  schools, 
trained  a.'ter  the  Ijest  models,  and  severely  tested  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  confront  public  opinion.  No 
doubt  his  own  music  had  no  small  share  in  making 
the  singers,  more  especially  as  he  had  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  voice, 
and  never — at  all  events  while  he  devoted  his  genius 
to  the  Italian  stage — would  tax  its  powers  to  the  ut- 
most for  the  sake  of  eflFect.  Rossini  was,  perhaps, 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  means  and  re- 
sources of  every  kind  of  voice  than  any  composer  who 
ever  wrote,  excepting  Mozart.  He  was  himself  a 
first-rate  barytone,  and,  when  a  boy,  was  one  of  the 
treble  singers  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city. 
This  early  teaching,  combined  with'  wonderful  quick- 
ness of  observation,  enabled  him  to  create  music  for 
the  singers  which,  without  in  the  least  concealing 
their  powers,  allowed  them  to  produce  the  finest  ef- 
fects. That,  nevertheless,  his  vocal  compositions, 
for  the  greater  part,  were  adapted  to  the  means  of 
popular  singers,  is  well  known  ;  and  hence,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  singers  had  a  certain  influence  on 
his  music. 

When  Signor  Verdi  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  the  vocalists  in  the  legitimate  Italian  school 
were  extreme  rarities.  He  found  vociferators  instead 
of  singers,  and  was  compelled  to  accommodate  his 
music  to  their  capacities.  It  was  suddenly  discover- 
ed that  a  good  voice  alone  was  wanting  to  constitute 
the  vocalizer  ;  and  Signor  Verdi  endorsed  the  discov- 
ery by  writing  compositions  which  required  for  their 
performance  the  smallest  amount  of  art.  Here  was 
a  chance  for  tyros.  Why  learn  singing  at  all,  when 
it  might  be  so  easily  dispensed  with  1  Why  encoun- 
ter difficulties,  expend  time  and  money,  and  waste 
one's  best  energies  in  close  and  severe  application, 
when  a  reputation  might  be  made  by  mere  strength 
of  Uuigs  and  a  fortnight's  discipline  ?  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  ihe  "vociferators"  came  into  vogue,  and 
what  influence  they  exercised  upon  composers.  Sig- 
nor Verdi,  above  all,  "  championed  them  to  the  ut- 
terance." The  .school  of  David,  Tacchinardi,  Gar- 
cia, Rubini,  Galli,  Tamburini,  and  others  was  gradu- 
ally dying  a  natural  death,  and,  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence. Rossini's  music,  having  nobody  to  interpret 
ii,  was  falling  into  disrepute.  Fortunately,  now  and 
then  singers  were  found  who  added  a  desire  to  attain 
the  higliest  excellence  in  their  profession  to  natural 
aptitude  and  instinct,  and  who  thus  became  preserv- 
ers of  the  loftiest  school  of  the  vocal  art.  More  for- 
tunate still  that  some  such  legitimatists  should  have 
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desceuflert   to   our  own   times,  and  that  we  still  can 
boast  of  Mtirio  and  Alhoni. 

The  performance  of  tlie  Barhiere,  now  being  given 
at  Covent  Garden,  cannot  fail  to  prove  entirely  grat- 
ifying to  tliose  who  pin  their  faith  to  pure  Italian 
music  and  pure  Italian  vocalism.  We  might  search 
back  in  vain  to  the  first  representation  of  Kossini's 
enchanting  work  for  singing  more  legitimate  and 
more  perfect,  for  acting  more  easy,  gentlemanly,  and 
instinct  with  comic  genius  tlian  may  he  found  in  Ma- 
rio's Count  Almaviva.  The  very  spirit  of  Kossini 
and  Beauniarchnis  are  concentrated  in  his  perform- 
ance. And  what  a  study  for  the  singer!  A  tenor 
might  learn  from  listening  to  .Mario  attentively  one 
niuht,  than  from  a  dozen  lessons  administered  by  the 
most  erudite  professor.  .Such  artists,  indeed,  have 
ever  proved  the  indoetrinators  ;  and  it  is  matter  for 
no  small  congratulation  that  after  so  many  years 
passed  in  exerting  himself  to  please  the  public,  the 
great  tenor  should  lie  enabled  to  exhibit  his  admira- 
ble talent  with  almost  undiminished  powers.  The 
performance  of  Mario  in  Count  Almaviva  will  have 
a  twofold  valne  for  singers  ;  it  will  teach  them  that 
the  old  school  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
voice  may  he  best  preserved  by  adhering  to  the  best 
models.  No  tenor  who  knows  his  art  is  compelled 
to  force  his  voice  in  the  music  of  Almaviva,  not  be- 
cause it  is  wi'itten  less  high  than  Signor  Verdi's  tenor 
parts — which  certainly  is  not  the  case — but  because  it 
lies  so  artfully  for  the  voice,  and  because  the  upper 
notes  are  never  called  upon  for  extra  exertion.  In 
many  parts  o(  the  Count's  music  the  voice  is  taxed 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  register — witness  the  trio 
"Ah!  quel  colpo" — I'Ut  a  well-trained  organ  cnn 
take  the  passages  without  difficulty,  and  attack  the 
highest  notes  without  effort.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
legitimate  vocal  music.  We  strongly  recommend 
every  tenor  who  wishes  to  procure  a  lesson  in  gen- 
uine Italian  singing  of  the  very  highest  value  to  go 
and  hear  Mario  in  Count  Almaviva.  cautioning  him 
at  the  same  time  not  to  suffer  his  enjoyment  to  inter- 
fere with  his  instruction,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be 
no  easy  task.  Perhaps  the  best  way  wonld  be  to 
hear  him  twice,  the  first  time  for  pleasure,  the  second 
for  information. — London  Musical  World. 


Church  Music. 

Eev.  H.  W.  Bcecher,  in  the  Independent  of  August 
27th,  in  a  letter  from  "  Mountain  Eest,  Matteawan," 
discourses  .as  follows  of  church  music : — 

By  the  way,  yesterday  morning  I  was  at  the  Meth- 
odist church  here.  A  very  pleasant  room  it  is,  and 
I  am  told  that  a  very  worthy  society  occupy  it.  But 
I  have  a  most  weigbtj-  charge  to  bring  against  the 
good  people,  of  musical  apostasy.  I  had  expected  a 
treat  of  good  hearty  singing.  There  were  Charles 
Wesley's  hynms,  and  there  were  the  good  old  Meth- 
odist tunes,  that  ancient  piety  loved,  and  modern 
conceit  laughs  at!  Imagine  my  chagrin  when,  after 
reading  the  hymn,  up  rose  a  choir  from  the  shelf  at 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  and  beg.an  to  sing  a  mo- 
notonous tune  of  the  modern  music  book  style.  The 
patient  congregation  stood  up  meekly  to  be  sung  to, 
as  men  stand  under  rain  when  there  is  no  shelter. 
Scarcely  a  lip  moved.  No  one  seemed  to  hear  the 
hymn,  or  to  care  for  the  music.  How  I  longed  tor 
the  good  old  Methodist  thunder  !  One  good  burst 
of  old  fashioned  music  wonld  have  blown  this  mod- 
ern singing  out  of  the  windows  like  wadding  from  a 
gun  !  Men  may  call  this  an  improvement,  and  gen- 
teel! Gentility  has  nearly  killed  our  churches,  and 
it  will  kill  Methodist  churches  if  they  give  way  to  its 
false  and  pernicious  ambition.  AVe  know  very  well 
what  good  old  fashioned  Methodist  mustc  was.  It 
had  faults  enough,  doubtless,  against  taste.  But  it 
had  an  inward  purpose  and  a  religious  earnestness  which 
enabled  it  to  carry  all  its  faults,  and  to  triumph  in 
spite  of  them!  It  w^js  worship.  Yesterday's  music 
was  tolerable  singing,  but  very  poor  worship.  We 
are  sorry  that  just  as  our  churches  sire  beginning  to 
imitate  the  former  example  of  Methodist  churches, 
.and  to  introduce  melodies  that  the  people  love,  and 
to  encourage  universal  singing  in  the  congregation, 
our  Methodist  brethren  should  pick  up  our  cast  off 
formalism  in  church  music.  It  will  be  worse  with 
them  than  with  us.  It  will  mark  a  greater  length  of 
decline.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  and  ears 
yesterday.  We  could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
stood  before  a  Methodist  clmrch.  We  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a  good  solid  Presbyterian  or  Con- 
gregation.al  church,  in  which  the  choir  and  pulpit 
performed  everything,  and  the  people  did  nothing. 

Our  brethren  in  this  church  must  not  take  these 
remarks  unkindly.  They  are  presented  in  all  kind- 
ness and  affection.  The  choir  sung  better  than  many 
choirs  in  city  churches,  but  no  one  .sung  with  thern. 
The  people  were  mute.  They  used  their  ears,  but 
not  their  mouths  !     But  alas !  "we  missed  the  old  fer- 


vor— the  good  old  fashioned  Methodist  fire.  We  have 
seen  the  time  when  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns, 
taking  the  congregation  by  the  hand,  would  have  Icil 
them  up  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  But  yesterday  if 
only  led  them  up  as  far  as  the  choir,  about  ten  feet 
above  the  pews. 


Conducting ; 

A    FEW   PRACTICAL    COUNSELS    IIOW    TO    LEARN    IT. 
ET    HERMANN    ZOPFF. 

Conducting  is  ,a  matter  of  experience.  It  is  true, 
there  are  some  qnalilicatious  indispensable  for  the 
conductor,  but  these  are  of  no  use.  if  they  are  not 
regidatcd  and  rontrollcd  bv  exncrirnce. 

Necessary,  general  qualificaiions  for  the  conductor 
are  : 

1.  A  cood  cnr,  not  onlv  for  the  different  tones 
themselves,  but  .also  for  a  siiarp  distinction  of  the 
tinihre  of  sinLi^le  voices  or  instrtimcnts.  The  best 
mode  of  acquiring  this,  is  to  investigate,  at  first,  the 
character  of  the  sotmd,  the  impression  made  upon 
our  soul  by  every  voice  and  every  instrument.  It  is 
thus,  only,  one  can  successfully  practice  that  distinc- 
tion mentioned  above. 

2.  Good  and  vigorous  piano-forte  playing. 

S.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  rc-producing  the  full 
score  on  the  piano. 

4.  Knowledge  of  all  the  keys,  and  ability  to  trans- 
pose. 

.5.  A  sure  appreciation  of  time  ;  and, 

fi.  Pcsniuleness  and  affability  toward  the  perfor- 
mers As  lont:  as  vou  are  conducting,  do  not  submit 
to  nnv  interference,  even  if  it  comes  from  the  most 
intelligent  of  your  performers  ;  for  such  interference 
once  tolerated,  produces,  prettv  soon,  the  nice  result, 
that  every  body  is  conducting.  But  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  two  persons  can  not  conduct  at  the 
same  time,  without  causing  confusion  amonc  the 
performers.  If  the  conductor  commits  a  real  blun- 
der, let  him  cheerfully  admit  it.  Everybody  is  liable 
to  err.  But  if  he  blames  the  blunders  of  some  of 
his  performers,  let  him  be  careful  not  to  compromise 
these  bv  calling  their  names,  or  by  addressinsr  them 
personally.  If  it  is  a  player,  mention  his  instrument, 
if  it  is  a  chorus  sinirer.  call  out  to  the  part  in  general 
as  well  as  to  the  row  in  which  the  performer  stands, 
but  as  soon  as  you  are  alone  with  him,  criticize  him 
severely. 

Whoever  wants  to  become  a  conductor,  will  do 
well  by  practising  before  the  mirror  a  thoroughly 
distinct  marking  of  time  and  parts  of  time.  It  is 
thus  that  be  will  soon  lenrn  to  know  whether  he  is 
liable  to  produce  any  of  those  ridiculous  movements 
of  body  and  arms  which  so  often  disfigure  conduct- 
in?. 

Every  beat  must  cross  the  air  in  a  direction  differ- 
ent from  the  precedin!»  one.  not  too  short  and  hasty, 
also  not  too  slow  and  drawling. 

Every  direction  of  the  hnton  must  form  one  sole 
and  decided  beat.  A  timid  proceeding,  an  interrup- 
tion, or  a  repetition,  will  not  do. 

The  change  of  the  direction  must  form  sharp  cor- 
ners :  if  not,  it  will  result  in  an  incomprehensible 
forming  of  circles,  called  in  Germany,  "  coffee  grind- 
ing." 

Be  careful  not  to  beat  every  quaver,  and  content 
yourself,  according  to  the  quickness  of  the  move- 
ment, during  a  measure,  with  four,  three,  or  two 
beats,  and  in  Presto  with  one.  Only  in  a  very  slow 
movement  is  the  marking  of  every  quaver  appropri- 
ate, but  in  this  case,  those  which  are  not  accented 
must  be  indicated  by  small  beats  while  the  accented 
ones  are  demonstrated  bv  large  beats. 

The  upper  part  of  the  arm  must  not  move,  it  is 
best  to  move  only  the  wrist,  else  the  arm  will  be  soon 
tired.  Kaise  the  elbow  only  in  case  you  want  to  in- 
dicate some  special  accentu.ation,  and  where  you  in- 
tend to  make  an  uncommon  impression  upon  the 
performers.  He  who,  while  conducting,  is  constantly 
moving  the  members  of  his  body  or  his  whole  body, 
will  produce  dullness  and  want  of  attention  among 
the  performers. 

Beat  always  iu  such  a  manner  that  all  can  see  the 
baton. 

Porte  and  piano  nre  best  indicated  by  larger  and 
smaller  beats,  sforzati  bv  a  short  and  quick  thrust. 
T.very  fermafa  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  rallentnndo. 
Hold  up  the  haton  as  long  as  it  shall  last,  and  if  you 
wish  to  stop  it,  turn  your  hnton  a  little  upward.  If 
single  instruments  or  voices  have  paused  for  some 
time  and  are  to  resume  their  parts,  the  conductor 
must  previously  look  toward  them,  and  give  them  a 
sign,  which  is  best  done  by  the  other  hand. 

The  conducting  of  singing  is,  in  most  eases,  very 
poorly  treated.  The  majority  of  the  conductors  of 
singing-clubs  are  either  frightened,  and,  consequently 
uncertain,  when  conducting,  or  they  do  not  thor- 
oughly understand  the  nature    of  singing.     It  is  for 


this  reason  that  he  who  will  make  the  above  his  spe- 
ciality, ought  to  study  first  the  peculiarities  of  sing- 
ing, perhaps  best  by  participating  for  a  time  in  the 
performances  of  the  choir,  lie  will  soon  learn  to 
know  that,  in  singing,  as  well  as  in  speaking,  he 
gives  at  discretion  bis  own  self,  so  to  speak,  his  own 
soul,  to  the  ears  of  a  great  many  persons.  But  this 
will  produce  a  somewhat  uneas}^  inijiression  upon 
every  singer  who  is  not  fully  convinced  of  his  own 
superiorilv,  especially  in  ease  he  has  to  sin-j  hii:Ii 
tones.  He  will  feel  constrained,  and  this  feeling 
cau.ses,  very  often,  a  false  position  of  the  throat, 
head,  mouth,  or  tongue,  for  the  right  delivery  of  the 
tone.  A  careful  cotidiictDr  will  know  iu  such  cases 
how  to  prevent  this,  at  least  ho^v  to  lessi*n  the  evil. 
His  ability  with  regard  to  this  matter  will  be  mostly 
testeil  when  conducting  a  choir,  especially  a  choir  of 
ladies,  who,  being  generally  amateurs,  !eel  often  in- 
clined to  be  inattentive,  and  moreover,  not  very  regu- 
lar iu  tlicir  attendance  at  the  rehearsals,  are  apt  to 
forget,  and  consequently  feci  frightened  as  soon  as 
they  have  to  sing  a  high  tone  or  a  dilKcult  interval, 

A  little  intelligence,  a  little  power  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  will  soon  remedy  this. 
Conductors  of  choirs  will  always  do  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this,  as  singing  is  under  any  circumstances 
influenced  by  disposition  of  mind,  and  will  therefore 
expect  from  their  choir  rather  too  little  than  too 
much,  basing  this  latter  estimation  perhaps  upon  one 
single  good  performance.  Choirs,  especially  small 
and  mixed  choirs,  have,  like  a  single  person,  their 
special  disposition  or  temper.  One  day  every  thing 
goes  finely,  the  other  day  the  singers  sing  so  b.adly, 
that  one  should  like  to  despair.  It  is  true,  some- 
times it  is  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  conductor,  which 
unconscions  to  him,  influences  the  singers.  Ladies 
generally  come  with  just  as  much  pleasure  as  want  of 
attention  to  the  rehearsal.  Every  new  comer,  every 
appearance  of  a  new  solo  part,  every  mistake  in 
.speaking  on  the  p.art  of  the  ccnductor,  is  likely  to 
disturb  their  attention.  If  this  increases  too  much, 
it  is  well  to  tell  them  that  such  a  proceeding  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  task  of  the  conductor  still  more 
difficult.  Eurthor  it  is  necessary  not  to  repeat  too 
often  a  place  in  a  part  where  a  blunder  occurred,  else 
soon  the  singers  will  be  so  tired  of  it,  that  pleasure 
and  attention  can  be  in  vain  exacted  from  them. 
But  the  conductor  can  obtain  the  same  result  in  in- 
terspersing these  repetitions  by  the  rehearsal  of  other 
places  and  pieces.  Constant  corrections  and  inter- 
ruptions also  m.ake  them  absent-minded  and  dull. 
It  is  much  better  to  go  straight  through  to  a  period, 
and  then  return  with  all  strictness  to  the  single  blun- 
ders which  may  have  occurred.  .Tu^t  as  you  must 
not  fatigue  one  and  the  same  voice  too  long  by  re- 
hearsing some  difficult  passages,  you  also  must  not 
leave  too  long  unoccupied  any  of  the  members  of 
the  choir.  If,  for  instance,  the  whole  choir  of  men 
(in  a  mixed  choir)  should  for  hours  consist  only  of  a 
few  members,  let  them  sing  just  as  if  the  whole  choir 
was  present,  in  order  not  to  cause  in  them  the  feeling 
of  superfluousness  or  non-estimation. 

The  sometimes  wavering  character  of  singing, 
caused  by  the  breathing,  the  developing,  and  reposing 
of  the  tones,  requires  occasionally  for  the  mixed 
choir  a  peculiar  conducting.  The  Germans,  lor  in- 
stance, exhibit  snch  a  virtuosity  in  reposing  upon  all 
tones  suitable  for  this  purpose,  that  necessarily  strict 
time  cannot  be  kept.  Under  these  circuir.stances,  it 
becomes  urgent  to  beat  the  quaves  so  near  to  their 
eyes  that  they  cannot  avoid  seeing  them,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, or  to  mark  every  weak  part  of  the  meas- 
ure upon  which  another  tone  is  to  be  sung  with  the 
same  importance  as  if  it  were  a  new  entry  of  a  part. 
For  the  same  reason  let  him  give  an  energetic  sign 
before  all  such  measures,  where  a  high  tone,  espe- 
cially one  of  long  duration,  occurs  as  an  indication 
that  the  preceding  ones  have  to  be  quitted,  and  then, 
an  upward  turn  of  the  haton  to  remind  the  singers  of 
the  approaching  high  tone.  Besides,  the  conductor 
will  soon  experience  that  every  sign  to  commence  for 
the  whole  choir  as  well  as  for  single  parts,  after  they 
have  paused  for  a  while,  will  prove  insufficient  if  the 
sign  is  not  preceded  by  the  drawing  of  a  large  circle 
with  the  haton,  well  seen  by  everybody  ;  this  proceed- 
ing which  causes  them  involuntarily  to  breathe  and 
to  prepare  for  the  singing,  is  often  neglected  by  con- 
ductors, who  are  surprised  if  the  wished-for  entry  of 
the  part  is  not  forthcoming,  and  who  unjustly  blame 
the  choir  for  this  neglect,  while  they  themselves  are 
mostly  accountable  for  it.  If,  sometimes,  it  will 
nevertheless  not  go  satisfactorily,  the  conductor  will 
do  well  to  indicate  himself  the  entry  or  single  high 
tones,*  or  show  by  example  how  to  sing  very  difficult 
passages,  and  if  tins  still  has  no  better  result,  let  the 
passage  be  performed  by  a  violin-player.  It  is  an  old 
experience  of  the  greatest  masters  that  a  pure  into- 
nation cannot  be  better  acquired  than  by  the  aid  of  a 
violin.     As  soon,  however,  as  a  satisfactory  result  has 
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been  cbtainecl  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  means, 
tlio  singers  have  at  once  to  perform  withont  them, 
and  also  occasionally  witliont  an  accompaniment,  in 
order  to  acquire  independence  and  firmness. — N.  Y. 
Musical  Woi-ld. 

*  Sometimes  it  will  not  be  amips  to  practice  liiph  tones, 
which  have  been  constantly  sung  too  low,  in  the  beginniup;  a 
little  higher  than  they  onght  to  be.  If  a  difllcult  passage  lies 
yerv  hi{rh,  one  may  aI,so  practice  it  .'tt  first  half  an  octaT^^ 
lower.    Eyery  conductor  must  be  able  to  trauspo.^^e  this  much. 


Night  Hath  Songs. — Ilave  you  never  stood  b 
the  sea-side  at  niglit,  and  lieard  tlie  pebbles  sinjr,  and 
the  waves  chant  God's  elories  f  or  have  you  never 
risen  from  your  couch,  and  thrown  up  your  chamber 
window  and  listened  to  these  .'  listened  to  what  ? 
Silence,  save  now  and  then  a  murmuring  sound, 
which  seemed  sweet  music  then.  And  have  you  not 
fancied  that  you  heard  the  harp  of  God  playing  in 
heaven  ?  Did  you  not  conceive  that  yon  stars, 
those  eyes  of  God,  looking  down  on  you,  were 
mouths  of  song — that  every  star  was  singing  as  it 
shone,  its  mighty  Maker,  and  bis  lawful,  well  de- 
served praise  ?  Night  has  its  songs.  We  reed  not 
much  poetry  in  our  spirits  to  catch  the  song  of  night, 
and  hear  the  spheres  as  they  chant  praises  which  are 
loud  to  the  heart,  though  paay  he  silent  to  the  ear — 
the  praise  of  the  mighty  God,  who  hears  up  the  un- 
pillared  arch  of  heaven,  and  moves  the  stars  in  their 
courses. — Spurgeon. 


§tai§Ijfs  Imintal  of  Susk. 
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Music  in  this    Number.  —  Continuation    of   the  Opera  of 
'  Martha,."    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 
No.  XIV. 

London,  Juna  21. 

So,  here  we  are  !     The  circle  has  come 

round  like  the  long  dream,  long  and  varied,  of  a 
short  summer  night's  sleep.  Circle  of  twelve 
months  making  up  the  year  that  rounded  itself 
before  the  mind  illimitable  in  the  anticipation. 
Circle  of  famous  countries,  France  and  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  and  Italy  and  France  again, 
— ■  the  traveller's  eager  dream,  which  loomed  so 
large  and  inexhaustible  before  iiim,  and  which 
now,  suddenly,  lies  all  behind  him  —  hopes  all 
changed  to  memories  —  a  change  as  swift  and 
hard  to  realize  as  the  great  change  that  has  come 
over  his  own  happy  land  at  home,  —  or  what  was 
home.  These  scenes,  with  all  their  new  experi- 
ence of  life  and  men,  their  contrasts  of  the  pic- 
turesque, monotonous  and  grand  in  Nature,  their 
historic  monuments,  their  music  and  their  Art, 
are  past  —  past  all,  while  this  feeble  attempt  at 
a  record  and  report  thereof  still  hangs  suspended 
and  unfinished  far  back  in  these  wintry  days  of 
Berlin,  "  made  glorious  summer,"  though,  by 
Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  now  that  a  few  days 
of  comparatively  quiet,  settled  life  have  come  at 
last,  here  is  one  more  attempt  to  resume  the 
broken  thread  of  correspondence. 

1  shudder  to  think  what  a  wide  chasm  of  con- 
tinual changes  separates  me  from  the  point  where 
I  left  off  recording  !  The  last  letter  was  about 
Bach  in  Berlin,  and  recalled  mid-winter.  It  is 
now  midsummer !  And  since  then,  topic  after 
topic  has  kept  dropping  down  stream,  while  new 
countries,  new  interests,  wonders,  cares,  have 
seized  and  possessed  the  mind  in  rapid,  unremit- 
ting sequence,  making  it  impossible  to  write. 
The  Berlin  musical  winter  is  not  yet  half  chroni- 
cled ;  and  to  this  now  must  be  added  a  month  of 
musical  life,  most  gonial  and  social,  in  quaint  old 
Leipzig;  a  pair  of  sunny  Spring  days,  with  an 


oratorio  of  Handel,  and  a  revisiting  of  Raphael 
and  Corregio  in  Dresden  ;  an  evening,  a  right 
memorable  one,  with  Robert  Franz  in  Halle ;  a 
trip  up  the  Elbe,  through  the  "  Saxon  Switzer- 
land," and  two  days  like  a  wondrous  dream  in 
one  of  the  two  most  picturesque  old  towns  of 
Germany,  Prague  (the  other  being  Nuremburg, 
of  which,  too,  there  will  be  something  to  recall 
hereafter)  ;  a  pleasant  ten  days  in  Vienna —  too 
late  for  the  great  musical  season,  but  not  too  late 
for  the  society  and  friendship  of  an  earnest  cir- 
cle of  young  artists  of  the  right  stamp,  who  let 
me  hear  Beethoven's  last  Quartet,  and  other 
Quartets,  in  the  way  that  one  likes  best  to  hear 
such  things,  the  way  in  which  one  can  come 
nearest  to  tlie.m  and  can  enter  into  them  ;  not 
too  late  for  Wagner's  TannMluser  and  Fliegende 
Hollander,  nor  for  gazing  with  insatiable  appetite 
up  the  Gothic  tower  and  spire,  the  growing  gran- 
deur, (the  type  of  the  Infinite),  of, St.  Stephen's! 
nor  for  the  .rich  .galleries  of  Art  which  Austrian 
emperors  and  princes  have  collected.  And 
thereto  must  be  added  —  if  ever  opportunity  oc- 
curs —  ten  days  of  perfect  sunshine,  and  of 
moonlight  nights,  in  Venice,  city  of  light,  with  si- 
lent streets  of  water,  not  a  horse  in  it,  save  those 
four  brass  ones  over  the  door  of  St.  Mark's  ; 
most  cheerful  looking  city,  but  the  people  very 
sober  and  not  li,stening  (despite  their  tuneful 
temperament)  to  the  splendid  Austrian  band 
that  plays  in  the  square  to  idle  soldiers  and 
chance  forestieri ;  a  city  sadly  changed,  yet 
nearly  all  the  famous  things  remaining,  or  at 
least  the  outward  forms  thereof —  the  palace  of 
the  Doges,  the  inexhaustible  beauty  of  St. 
Mark's,  which  seems  to  have  floated  up  out  of 
the  magical  caverns  of  the  sea ;  the  masterworks 
of  Titian's  art,  too,  and  of  Tintoretto's,  Vero- 
nese's, Giorgione's,  John  Bellini's,  Bonifacio's, 
and  all  those  rare  creations  of  the  Venetian 
school,  which  has  at  length  converted  Ruskin. 
And  then  a  day  in  Padua,  fabulously  old,  which 
hints  of  Troy,  with  its  rich  old  church  enshrining 
the  remains  of  good  St.  Anthony  and  its  Giotto's 
chapel  (!).  Then  past  Verona,  through  the 
smiling  plains  of  Lombardy,  past  the  last  famous 
battle-fields,  and  safe  across  the  border,  beyond 
Austrian  soldiers,  to  breathe,  refreshed,  the  free 
air  of  a  new  Italy,  and  enjoy  the  sight  and  sound 
and  contact  of  its  happy,  courteous,  lively,  self- 
possessed,  well-ordered,  generous  people  in  the 
stately  city  of  Milan  ;  where,  as  in  Venice  and 
in  nearly  all  Italian  places  now,  the  only  music 
is  that  of  the  streets  and  churches  ;  but  where 
the  white  cathedral,  with  its  forest  of  arches, 
spires  and  pinnacles,  and  its  population  of  some 
three  or  four  thousand  marble  statues,  yearningly 
lifts  itself  in  the  moonlight,  the  completest  in- 
stance I  have  ever  seen  of  Mme.  De  Stael's 
"  frozen  music."  Here,  too,  were  rare  works  of 
art ;  the  Last  Supper  of  Da  Vinci,  with  the 
heavenly  Christ  head,  and  all  the  grand  heads, 
soiled  and  worn,  in  the  old  monks's  refectory ; 
and  the  collection  of  the  Brerce,  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see,  if  only  for  the  exquisite  frescoes 
of  Luini,  which  are  collected  out  of  church  and 
convent  there,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  do 
good,  unlike  so  many  famous  pictures  in  churches, 
whose  light  is  kept  carefully  under  a  bushel, 
withhold  from  the  flock  which  the  church  would 
fain  gather  into  its  fold,  and  only  exhibited  for 
money  to  the  curious  stranger. 

And  still  no  chance  to  write !     We  must  move 


on  ;  again  through  battle  fields,  through  delicate 
green,  fragrant  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont, to  Victor  Emanuel's  capital,  the  centre  of 
free  Italy  ufltil  Rome  be  free  ;  most  lively,  bust- 
ling, political  Turin,  in  the  centre  of  a  green 
plain,  ringed  closely  round  by  bold  snow  Alps ; 
and  there  we  hear  the  tramp  of  broad  ranks  of 
hoys  and  young  men  in  the  evening  to  the  Gari- 
baldi hymn  ;  and  there  we  see  the  first  Italian 
parliament  in  session,  and  see  and  hear  Cavour, 
looking  so  full  of  life  and  vigor,  —  so  happy  too, 
receiving  every  one's  congratulations  ;  never  two 
minutes  still  in  one  place,  but  running  about  all 
over  the  hall,  talking  in  the  most  animated  man- 
ner with  this  one  and  with  that  one,  now  and 
then  putting  in  a  few  words  in  the  debate  — face 
beaming  with  satisfaction  and  good  nature  —  and 
had  he  not  reason  to  look  happy  ?  for  it  was  the 
morning  after  the  great  reconciliation  of  Gari- 
baldi with  him  and  with  Cialdini.  The  last  man 
one  would  have  thought  marked  for  early  death  ; 
and  jet  in  one  month  came  the  shock  of  that  sad, 
sad  news,  which  was  to  try  the  strength  of  Italy 
anew,  and  prove  if  she  be  fit  enough  for  freedom 

to  go   on  without  a  leader. And  then  came 

Genoa,  with  its  stately  old  palaces  and  hanging 
gardens ;  and  time  too  short,  too  full  at  Florence  ; 
and  three  weeks,  laden  with  the  dream  of  cen- 
turies, in  Rome  —  but  there  was  no  time  to  live 
all  this  so  rapidly  and  to  report  it  too — and 
there  is  no  time  now.  One  who  has  been  through 
it  is  too  much  tempted  to  write  down  a  barren 
list  of  names,  like  the  above,  since  each  mere 
name  is  so  suggestive  to  himself;  whereas  to 
write  down  the  suggestions  would  be  to  journal- 
ize to  doom's  day,  and  far  beyond.  The  blossoms 
have  fallen ;  but  some  fruits  of  all  this  rich 
year's  experience  are,  I  trust,  ripening  for  the 
enriching  of  this  our  Journal  in  due  time  here- 
after. At  any  rate,  we  can  never  again  discourse 
of  Mu.slc  to  our  readers  from  quite  so  provincial 
a  standpoint  as  before  ;  although  far  be  it  from 
us  to  suppose  that  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
Europe  thoroughly. 

And  now,  having  heard  no  music  to  speak  of 
since  we  left  Vienna,  in  April,  —  save  two  or 
three  indifferent  operas  in  the  smaller  theatres  of 
Italy  (the  larger  were  all  clo.sed)  ;  the  Pope's 
choir,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Dom  Chor  in 
Berlin  ;  the  Italian  street  singing  and  guitaring, 
decidedly  inferior  to  our  "  Ethiopian  "  serena- 
ing  :  and  one  memorable  episode,  which  shall  be 
told  hereafter,  an  evening  when  we  tracked  the 
Roman  improvisatori  to  one  of  their  osteria 
haunts,  and  heard  four  men  of  the  people,  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  alternating  rhymes  in  elegant 
Italian,  to  an  old  chant,  Tityrus  and  Blelibseus- 
like,  with  wonderful  felicity  and  fluency,  through 
out  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  also  the  wonderful  or- 
chestra of  three  instruments,  which  first  accom- 
panied the  rhymesters,  and  then  us  in  a  chariot 
procession  by  moonlight  to  the  Coliseum  (!)  ;  to 
which  add  a  graceful  little  operatic  jeu  d'esprit 
of  Rossini's,  the  "  Comte  Ory,"  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era, on  the  return  through  Paris ;  —  having 
fasted  musically  to  this  degree  for  two  whole 
months,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  merry  Eng- 
land, for  the  first  time  in  London,  where  the  sea- 
son is  still  at  its  height,  and  one  may  hear  more 
in  three  weeks  than  he  can  comfortably  digest  in 
a  whole  year. 

This  letter  is  too  far  spent,  to  commence  the 
enumeration  now  ;  but  in  that  of  next  week  I 
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shall  have  to  tell  of  Symphonies  by  Philharmonic 
Societies  ;  of  Concertos  (Schumann,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  &c.).  played  by  Pauer, 
Wieniawski,  Moschelles  ;  of  Ella's  Quartets  and 
Quintets ;  of  operas  at  Covent  Garden ;  of  Ma- 
rio, Tamberlik,  Roncone,  Formes,  Zelger,  Bel- 
letti,  Sims  Reeves,  Santley  ;  of  Grisi  (still  taking 
her  farewell),  Penco,  CzillaEr,  Carvalho,  Riiders- 
dorf,  and  perhaps  "  little  Patti "  who  charms 
London  ears  as  much  as  she  did  those  of  Boston 
in  antediluvian  days  bafore  the  war.  Also  of 
the  classical  pianist,  Charles  Ilalle,  who  is  per- 
formintr  the  entire  series  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte Sonatas  in  course.  Four  of  them  I  go  now 
to  hear,  and  therefore  close  this  letter.  D. 

Slusital  Corresponhnte. 

Lettek  from  Tkovator. 
St.  Peteusburg,  Russia,  June  10,  1861. — It 
has  been  my  privilege  for  severnl  years  to  communi- 
cate with  the  readers  of  Dwight's  Journal,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  date 
some  of  my  letter  from  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  from  the  delifihtful  towns  of  that  foremost  land 
of  song — Italy.  But  I  little  thought  that  I  .should 
have  to  write  to  them  from  the  home  of  the  Czars,  of 
"  Istwastchiks,"  of  tallow  and  of  all  kinds  of  oily 
food. 

Funny  thing  on  an  ocean  voyage  to  watch  the  pas- 
sengers. If  any  of  them  possess  musical  talent  it  is 
sure  to  leak  out.  The  Adriatic  on  her  last  trip  to  its 
shame  be  it  spoken  had  no  piano  on  board  and  thus 
the  passengers  were  deprived  at  once  of  much  solace 
and  a  great  deal  of  torture.  Had  we  bad  instru- 
ments the  trip  would  have  been  marked  by  some 
musical  demonstrations,  as  we  had  among  the  pas- 
sengers the  Volpmis,  soprano  and  tenor  from  Havana 
on  their  way  to  France,  expecting  to  return  in  the 
fall.  Witli  them  wa<  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  for- 
get— an  Italian — a  Roman  and  as  splendid  a  look- 
ing man  as  I  ever  saw — who  was  on  his  way  to  Italy 
to  form  a  new  opera  company  for  Cuba.  Tliough 
not  a  professional  vocalist  he  sang  a  superb  baritone, 
and  enlivened  the  passage  by  trying  to  introduce 
several  Italian  choruses  and  comic  songs,  with  the 
male  passengers  as  choristers.  One  of  the  songs, 
adapted  rather  for  the  nursery  than  for  the  stage,  and 
written.  I  should  suppose  in  the  Chinese  vernacular 
and  with  a  pretty  little  easy  melody  read  as  follows  : 

La  tool-a-rool-a-ra. 

La  tool-a-rool-ara 

La  lool-a-rool-a-ra-ra-ray 

La  (high  note)  toor-a-roo!-a-roo  (low  notes) 
ditto.  ditto. 

Ching-ching-ring-cbing-a-ring-ching 

Ching-ching-ching-ching-ching 
La  tool  arool,  &c. 
In  the  "ching"  portion  of  this  touching  aria  the 
singer  would  direct  his  closed  finger  at  various  mem"- 
bers  of  the  audience  as  if  be  was  about  to  throw  pep- 
per into  their  eyes.  What  all  this  meant  nobody 
seemed  to  know,  but  they  laughed  quite  as  much  as 
if  they  did,  and  probably  more. 

Another  favorite  was  something  of  the  "theme 
that  Jack  huilt  "  style  qf  sentiment,  with  a  pretty  re- 
frain to  the  words  "Entra  dolci  e  non  famale  ;  "  and 
another,  a  patriotic  song  "  Siarra  fi-atelli "  with  a 
chorus  and  the  words  after  each  line  "  all  'armi,  all 
armi."  Of  conrse  the  extempore  choristers  sann- 
ridiculously  bad  ;  and  as  usual  in  such  cases  there 
was  a  little  man  who,  too  scientific  to  confine  himself 
to  shouting  the  meloiy  with  oi  polloi  made  up  a  painful 
tenor,  while  another  tall  gaunt  creature  in  spectacles 
made  gestures  with  the  arms  and  grunted  out  a  pro- 
digiously funny  and  mightily  incorrect  bass. 
The  musical  notes  gathered  in  a  hasty  business 


trip,  through  Europe  from  Galway  to  St.  Petersburg 
can  be  but  few  and  weak.  In  England,  there  was 
the  opera  at  the  Concert  Garden  London,  where  a 
week  or  two  ago,  Grisi  began  another  series  of  six 
farewell  performances.  She  has  so  often  announced 
her  farewell  appearance,  that  on  the  present  occasion 
but  little  faith  is  placed  in  the  advertisements  ;  and 
indeed  there  is  no  more  reason  for  her  retirement 
now  than  there  was  five  years  ago.  I  heard  her  sing 
in  Lucia  and  while  she  of  course  acted  superbly,  her 
voice  seemed  to  have  regained  much  of  its  early 
power.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  Grisi  is 
"worn  out."  She  is  yet  an  incomparable  artiste,  and 
her  present  performances  at  London  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  her  palmiest  days. 

Ronconi  was  the  Alphonso  ;  another  superb  actor, 
but  his  voice  is  so  far  gone  that  he  has  to  take  the 
most  annoying  liberties  with  the  music,  altering  whole 
phrases  to  suit  his  limited  compass.  Tiberini  sang 
the  tenor,  but  he  has  not  exactly  hit  the  fancy  of  the 
Covent  Garden  audience,  and  though  he  sings  with 
care  fails  to  elicit  much  enthusiasm.  Nantier  Bidier, 
the  contralto  was  good.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
all  these  vocalists  have  sung  in  the  United  States. 

And  now  the  United  States  is  repaying  the  musi- 
cal debt.  You  have  undoubtedly  before  this,  heard  of 
the  success  in  London  of  Adelina  Patti,  who  debut- 
ed in  Sonnambula,  made  a  hit  and  followed  up  her 
success  with  Lucia.  She  is  just  now  "  the  rage"  of 
the  English  metropolis,  and  Mr.  Strakosch  has,  I  un- 
derstand, eflPected  an  engagement  for  her  at  London 
for  several  seasons  yet  to  come.  In  the  interim  she 
she  will  visit  Paris  and  probably  other  continental 
cities.  The  English  critics  praise  her  acting  as  high- 
ly as  her  singing,  and  her  success  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  prima  donna's  profession  may  well  excite 
the  envoy  of  the  old  London  favorites. 

Adelaide  Phillips  is  in  London  too,  and  has  cross- 
ed the  ocean  to  recruit  her  health,  exhausted  by  a 
recent  illness  in  Cuba.  She  will  probably  obtain  en- 
gagements at  some  of  the  European  theatres  before 
leaving  for  home,  and  may  not  return  until  the  settle- 
ment of  our  political  differences  render  the  United 
States  more  desirable  for  musical  artists  to  remain  in. 

At  Paris  there  is  nothing  specially  new  going  on. 
Old  operas  and  old  singers  are  entertaining  in  those 
musically  disposed. 

At  Berlin,  I  had  a  pleasant  call  on  Meyerbeer, 
who  by  the  way,  is  not  as  well  posted  up  in  musical 
matters  in  America  as  he  might  be.  He  did  not 
know  much  about  our  opera  houses,  or  musical  peo- 
ple. He  remembered  AVilliam  H.  Fry,  to  whom 
however,  he  did  not  allow  just  originality  as  a  com- 
poser, but  knew  no  one  else  in  the  musical  ranks  of 
America,  excepting  Maretzek.  As  he  asked  me  for 
the  name  of  the  best  musical  composer  now  in  the 
United  States  I  gave  him  that  of  George  W.  Bristow 
which  name  he  repeated  several  times  till  be  learned 
it  by  heart.*  He  asked  about  the  music  publishers 
and  of  course  I  mentioned  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.; 
Hall  &  Sons,  Firth  &  Pond  and  others,  but  the 
names  were  so  odd  that  I  don't  believe  he  now  re- 
members one  of  them,  as  they  seemed  to  puzzle 
him  from  their  vast  diflference  to  German  and  French 
names.  Meyerbeer  is  a  delightful  man  in  conversa- 
tion, very  unpretending  in  his  manners,  and  free  from 
any  afibctation  of  eecentricity  in  which  so  many 
great  men  indulge. 

The  Berlin  opera  house  has  so  often  been  praised 
and  has  been  so  recently  described  in  your  columns 
by  Mr.  Dwight,  that  I  will  only  say  it  deserves  all 
the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Yet  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  this  very  home  of  classical 
music,  in  Berlin  itself,  the  opera  house  should  just 
now  be  devoted  to  Verdi,  and  that  poor  dear 
abused  "Trovatore  "should  be  played  here  when  the 
operas  of  Gluck and  Wagner  .are  in  existence?  Ah  ! 
scofling  and  ridiculing  after  all  don't  kill  the  vitality 
and  real  popularity  of  the  Italian  melodic  opera  in 
Germany  any  more  than  in  the  United  States. 


In  my  next  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  musi- 
cal affairs  of  St  Petersburg.  Teovator. 

*  The  question  would  have  puzzled  us.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, that  our  lively  correspondent  had  an  answer  so  ready. 

Ed. 

Chicago,  July  3,  1861. — The  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety was  organized  last  autumn.  Mr.  Balatka,  for 
years  a  resident  of  Milwaukee  was  induced  to  re- 
move hither  and  assume  the  duties  of  the  post  of 
Conductor.  The  first  season  of  eight  monthly  per- 
formances has  been  brought  recently  to  a  successful 
close.  The  orchestra  is  small  numbering  less  than 
thirty  members  ;  but  under  Mr.  Balatka's  careful 
drill,  they  have  managed  to  produce  some  of  the 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  Symphonies  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  Musical  Union  are  practising  the  choruses  of 
Elijah  with  great  assiduity.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Root  has 
been  elected  conductor.  But  as  he  is  now  at  the 
East  nobody  officiates  in  his  absence.  The  Pianist 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Wade,  having  gone  to  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  health,  the  duty  of  accompanist  has  de- 
volved upon  Miss  Tillinghast,  occasionally  upon  Mr. 
Bird. 

The  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Glee  and  Madrigal  So- 
cieties have  very  pleasing  rehearsals.  The  following 
is  the  programme  of  Miss  Tillinghast's  Organ  Con- 
cert which  took  place  last  evening  in  St.  Paul's 
Church. 

1.  Overture  to  Anna  Bolena,  (Organ) Donizetti 

2.  Prelude  and  Fuga,  No.  3  of  the  set  dedicated   to  Thoa. 
Atwood,  Composer  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Chapels  Royal 

BlendelsFohn 

3.  Strike  the  Lyre T.  Cooke 

Sung  by  Messrs.  Ballingall,    Leonard,  Fullerton  and 

Cox. 

4.  National  Hymn,  with  Variations  for  the  Organ. .  ..Kink 
6.  Oh  Thou  to  whom  this  Heart W.  V.  Wallace 

Sunff  by  Mrs.  Mattison. 

6.  Grand  Sonata  for  the  Organ,  Allegro  Mod.  e  Serioso; 
Adagio — Andante  Recit — Allegro  Assai  Tivace 

Mendetssohn 

7.  Pity  Oh  Saviour Stradella 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Mattison. 

8.  Andante  from  C  major  Sym.,  arranged  for  the  Organ. . 

Beethoven 

9.  Fantasia  for  the  Organ,  on  Luther's  Choral  "Ein  Feste 
Burg,'' Schullenberg 

Miss  T's  command  of  the  pedals  is  considered  as 
not  the  least  noteworthy  point  in  her  execution.  It 
any  of  your  young  organist  readers  wish  to  try  it  on, 
let  them  take  Concone's  vocalises,  and  practice  the 
voice  part  with  the  Pedal  coupled  to  the  15th  of 
the  great  Organ,  and  the  accompaniment  on  the 
Choir  or  Swell.  The  stringed  instrument  triplet 
allegro  runs  with  which  the  Anna  Bolena  Overture 
opens  Miss  T.  uses  with  capital  effect  as  a  pedal 
Solo,  the  Organ  full  to  the  sesqualtera  and  coupled. 
While  writing,  the  Evening  Journsil  comes  in,  con- 
taining a  notice  of  the  performances  which  I  append. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  Mr.  De  Passio 
took  Mrs.  Mattison's  place  in  the  seventh  number  of 
the  programme,  on  account  of  her  "provoking 
hoarsene.ss." 

Miss  Tillinghast's  organ  concert  last  night,  was  a 
complete  success,  musically,  and  was,  without  ex- 
ception, one  of  the  very  best  concerts  of  the  season. 
Miss  T.  delighted  and  astonished  .all  with  her  won- 
derful executive  ability,  and  despite  the  character  of 
tile  place,  received  a  hearty  applause  which  could  not 
be  restrained.  Mrs.  Mattison,  although  laboring 
under  a  provoking  hoarseness,  sang  with  her  cus- 
tomary excellence.  De  Passio  did  the  "  Prayer  of 
Stradella," — Pida  Sipnore — splend.dly.  De  Passio 
is  one  of  the  most  careful,  conscientious  and  artistic 
singers  in  the  country. 

We  regret  that  this  is  the  only  concert  of  the 
season  Miss  T.  will  give,  if  the  one  of  last  evening 
is  a  sample.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful musical  entertainments  ever  given  in  the 
city. 

The  new  Trinity  church  has  been  completed  and 
is  soon  to  be  furnished  with  a  new  organ  from  some 
of  your  establishments. 


New  Publications. 

Atlantic    Monthly. — In   the    present  number 
Mrs.   Stowe  continues  her  new  story,  "  Agnes  of 
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Soerento,"  which  might  as  well  have  been  called 
Agnes  of  Marblcheiid.  It  smacks  but  little  of  Italy 
thus  far,  beyond  the  Italian  names  of  the  Yankee 
characters,  and  some  rather  far-fetched  and  labored 
attempts  at  descriptions  of  natural  scenery.  Mrs. 
Howe  contributes  an  admirable  poem  "  Our  Orders" 
and  Dr.  Holmes  an  interesting  article  on  "  Sun 
Painting  and  Sun  Sculpture."  "The  Ordeal,  by  Bat- 
tle" is  an  able  paper  on  matters  of  present  interest.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  Professor  Lowell  no  longer  has 
charge  of  the  Atlantic,  which  has  been  much  indebt- 
ed for  its  success  to  his  various  and  accurate  sc  i- 
ship,  his  unerring  judgment  and  good  taste,  and  his 
brilliant  contributions  to  its  pages.  His  successor 
should  be  a  man  of  no  small  calibre,  and  will  have 
no  easy  task  to  make  good  his  place. 

Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July. 
National  Quarterly    Review   for  June.     New 
York.     Edward  I.  Sears.  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Madame  SchrSder-Devrient,  the  Great  German 
lyric  artist,  whose  name  \vill  forever  remain  coupled 
with  the  character  of  Leonora  in  Beethoven's  "  Fi- 
delio,"  tells  of  an  interesting  incident  connected  with 
this  impersonation.  While  she  was  studying  the 
part,  she  could  never  render  that  scene  to  her  own 
satisfaction  where  she  suddenly  confronts  the  Gov- 
ernor, while  threatening  her  captive  husband  with 
death  •  with,  "First  kill  his  wife  !"  and  presents  a 
pistol  at  him.  She  thought  she  could  imagine  the 
wife's  feelings  in  this  trying  situation  and  her  fancy 
had  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  which  she  tried  to 
act  out,  but  after  trying,  she  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  it,  though  not  knowing  what.  She 
despaired  of  giving  to  the  public  a  striking  portrayal 
of  the  great  scene.  The  certainty  of  failure  at  this 
point  caused  her  much  uneasiness.  When  the  per- 
formance took  place,  this  feeling  nearly  unfitted  her 
to  begin  her  duties.  The  nearer  the  dreaded  moment 
came,  the  more  she  trembled  inwardly.  When  it 
came,  the  thought,  that  she  would  not  act  truthfully, 
caused  her  to  visibly  tremble  all  over  and  to  come 
very  near  to  the  verge  of  fainting  away.  How  much 
was  she  astonished,  when  the  whole  house  shook  with 
a  tempest  of  applause,  and,  afterwards,  when  she  re- 
ceceived  the  loudest  and  most  general  praise  for  this 
involuntary  piece  of  acting  !  Of  course,  profiting 
by  this  lesson,  although  keeping  her  secret  to  herself, 
she  ever  afterwards  rendered  the  scene  as  near  to  the 
first  performance  as  she  could. 

PARii5. — The  right  of  authors  are  strictly  guarded 
by  the  French  tribunals.  M.  Rely,  director  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  was  recently  sued  by  Mile.  Rivay, 
for  breach  of  contract.  It  seems  that  she  composed 
an  opera  called  "Maitre  Palma,"  which  has  been  per- 
formed at  his  theatre,  without,  however,  any  great 
success  ;  he  had  directed  her  to  prepare  a  new  one, 
entitled  "  La  Croix  Blanche,"  and  had  guaranteed 
her  forty  representations.  He,  however,  failed  to 
produce  it,  and  set  up  in  defence  that  the  dramatic 
censorship  had  greatly  modified  the  work,  and  had 
changed  its  title  to  that  of  "  Gaston."  It  was, 
therefore,  not  the  same  as  that  which  be  had  ordered, 
and  he  was  on  that  account  not  bound  to  produce  it. 
But  the  tribunal  finding  that,  after  accepting  the 
opera,  he  had  wilfully  delayed  the  production,  or- 
dered him  to  pay  the  plaintiff^  1,000  francs  as  dam- 
ages for  the  injury  she  had  already  sustained  ;  also 
to  represent  the  work  within  a  fortnight,  under  pain 
ofpayinghera  further  sum  of  5,000  francs. — Phil. 
Sunday  Transcript. 

"  Tannhauser"  at  the  Stadt  Theatre. — The 
house  was  crowded  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat  which 
prevailed  on  the  evening  of  the  performance.  To 
play  and  sing  the  music  of  "  Tannhauser  "  in  a  tem. 
perature  of  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  with  the  addi- 
tional heat  of  the  gas-lamps  and — the  music,  is  no 
joke  ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  those  herculean  undertak- 
ings which  the  present  generation  can  undoubtedly 
feel,  but  that  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  only  hy 
the  future.  When  we  looked  at  the  orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Bergmann  with  all  that  vigor  and  love  for  his 
subject  for  which  that  gentleman  is  distlntjuished, 
when  we  saw  all  of  them  literally  halhed  in  music, 
we  could  not  help  feeling  admiration  for  the  heroic 


little  band,  especially,  as  somebody  whispered  to  us, 
that  their  labors  were  more  an  affair  of  love  and 
friendship  lor  their  conductor  than  anythlna  else. 
And  when  we  saw  the  Pilgrims  march  and  sing  un- 
der these  very  asrsravafinff  circumstances,  and  the 
soloists,  Mrs.  Berkel,  and  Messrs.  Quint,  Lehmann, 
Graf.  Friedeborn ,  and  Lotti,  enthusiastically  Ptrugalc 
against  the  pressure  from  below,  above,  and  every- 
where, we  felt  convinced,  in  spite  of  the  late  memo- 
rnble  performance  of  the  same  opera  at  Paris,  that 
"  slncing  under  dlfiicnlties  "  was  never  carried  to  a 
greater  extent.  Well,  the  public,  at  least,  were 
thankful.  They  welcomed  the  old  and  familiar  mu- 
sic with  hearty  and  thoroughly  appreciative  salvos  of 
applause,  a  result,  a  part  of  which  must  be  undoubt- 
edly attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  Venus-scene  in 
the"  first  act,  and  the  combat  of  the  singers  In  the 
second  act,  were  omitted.  To  make  up  for  this  defi- 
clencv,  .an  act  of  Herold's  "  Zampa  "  was  given  ; 
and  if  music  ever  fell  flat,  meaningless,  and  trashv 
upon  the  cars  of  listeners,  it  was  that  of  Herold's 
charming  little  opera  on  this  occasion.  Can  we,  af- 
ter this  experience,  felt  by  every  musician  present, 
wonder,  that  the  Parisians,  who  are  broagrbt  up  and 
constantly  fed  by  this  kind  of  music,  failed  to  appre- 
ciate Wagner's ""  Tannhiiuser  ■?  " — N.  Y.  Musical 
World. 

PouTUGtTESE  Music. — The  music  which  the  Pnr- 
tu2uese  play  on  their  wire-struns  gnltars,  consists 
principally  of  waltzes,  landums  and  the  accompani- 
ments of  their  wodinhas,  which  are  really  beautiful 
.and  n.atlonal.  The  waltzes  are  chiefly  of  their  own 
composition,  and  are  generally  very  pretty,  and 
strongly  tinffed  with  the  n.itional  languishing  expres- 
sion. The  landums  are  more  particularly  Portusuese 
than  any  other  of  their  music.  Their  guitar  seems 
made  for  this  sort  of  composition.  To  be  well 
played,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  in- 
struments, one  of  which  plays  merely  the  motivo  or 
thema,  which  is  a  beautiful  and  simple  species  of  ar- 
peggio, while  the  other  improvises  the  most  deliaht- 
ful  airs  upon  it.  In  these,  full  scope  is  given  to  the 
most  musical  and  richest  imagination  possible,  and 
thev  are  occasionallv  aceompanied  by  the  voice  ;  in 
which  case  it  is  usual  for  the  words  also  to  be  impro- 
vised. 

This  kind  of  music  is  always  of  an  amatory,  mel- 
ancholy nature  ;  to  snch  a  degree,  indeed,  that  it  fre- 
quentlv  draws  tears  from  those  bearers  whose  hearts 
are  more  tender,  or  who  find  in  the  words  of  the  mu- 
sician something  .analogous  with  their  own  situation. 

It  is  customary  that  in  an  improvised  mondinha, 
strictly  speaking,  the  words,  as  well  as  the  music, 
should  begin  with  a  motivo,  to  which  all  the  rest 
shall  have  a  reference.  One  of  the  most  famous  and 
popular  of  the  native  composers  was  Vedcg.al. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  composer  could  have 
made  a  considerable  fortune,  so  great  was  his  talent, 
and  so  much  was  he  sought  after  by  the  best  compa- 
ny :  but  unfortunately,  thongh  a  great  natural  genius 
his  talents  were  confined  so  exclusively  to  music,  that, 
as  if  to  balance  his  extrordlnary  share  of  this  gift,  he 
was  totally  destitute  of  that  most  necessary  of  all 
qualities— common-sense.  To  whatever  company  he 
might  be  asked,  professionally,  if  the  most  profound 
silence  did  not  reign  in  the  room,  if  any  one  breathed 
even  too  loudly,  his  harmony  would  be  discord  ;  and 
rising  in  a  violent  passion,  he  would  quit  the  compa- 
ny, calling  them  all  brutes.  On  one  occasion,  a  lady 
who  was  troubled  with  a  severe  cough,  and  who,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  improvisations, 
had  been  suppressing  it  even  to  pain,  at  length  burst 
forth  ;  when  Senhor  Vedegal,  although  he  mnst  have 
been  aware  of  the  cause,  rose  in  a  passion,  and  beat- 
ing his  guitar  to  atoms  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  uttering  maledictions  on  her  for  the 
interruption.  Such  singular  behavior  naturally  led 
to  his  exclusion  from  good  company,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  live  by  getting  up  occasional  concerts  of 
his  own,  where  he  might,  with  impunity,  break  as 
many  guitars  as  he  judged  proper. 

The  Portuguese  piano-music  is  chiefly  th.at  of  Bon- 
tempo,  the  Mozart  of  Portugal.  Although  different 
opinions  prevail  as  to  his  compositions,  his  powers  of 
execution  were  indisputably  very  great.  Marcos  An- 
tonio Portogallo  has  composed  some  fine  pieces, 
amongst  which  his  "  Ritorno  di  Serse,"  and  "  II 
Morte  di  MItridate,"  stand  very  high,  and  when  well 
given,  produce  a  very  fine  eflfect. 

A  custom  prevails,  which  is  connected  with  music, 
and  which  is  very  striking.  Immediately  after  sun- 
set, the  evening' bell  is  heard  to  toll  for  the  "  Ave 
Maria,"  or  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  Groups  of  people 
are  Instantly  seen  to  assemble  in  front  of  an  image 
niched  in  the  wall  of  =ome  house,  with  a  lighted  lan- 
tern before  it,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  almost 
every  street.  In  some  of  the  streets,  the  singing, 
which  is  in  parts,  is  really  very  beautiful ;  we  In- 
stance the  "  Rua  Esperanca,"  where  there  is  a  foun- 


tain, which  is  always  surrounded  hy  "  Galegos,"  or 
water-carriers  ;  at  this  moment  all  of  them  quit  their 
ban-els  to  join  in  the  general  chorus,  and  base,  as 
well  as  tenor  voices,  are  frequently  heard  here,  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  concert-i'oom. 


wsir  ^hoair. 


London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Adelina  Patti  has  killed 
Guillaume  Tell — we  mean  the  success  of  La  Sonnnm- 
hnla  has  been  so  great,  as  to  neces«itare  the  withdraw- 
al of  Rossini's  masterpiece.  Well  let  us  not  grum- 
ble. We  have  bad  GnilUnnne  Tell  performed  already 
seven  times  this  season,  and  are  likely  to  have  it  )>er- 
formcd  two  or  three  times  more.  Ten  representa- 
tions of  one  opera  in  a  season  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  second  performance  of  the  Barhiere  on 
Saturday  showed  Mario  again  in  delightful  voice,  and 
warbling  the  "golden  couplets  "  of  Almaviva  like  a 
nightingale  — a  Ros-iinl-ol.  Being  a  subscription 
night,  the  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part,  although 
the  Barhiere  is  not  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  fash- 
ionables as  the  Trovatore — a  thing  hiirdly  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  since  Count  Almaviva  is  the  very  pearl 
of  a  gentleman,  while  Manrico  neither  mnsically  nor 
dramatically  is  gentle  in  any  wav.  Perhaps  the 
Troubadour  is  preferred  because  of  the  contrast  he 
presents  to  themselves  in  placidity  and  graclonsness 
of  bearing.  Manrico  may  have  the  same  fascination 
for  the  ladies  which  the  Gyp.sy  Guitarist  had  some 
years  ago  at  Norwood.  We  cannot  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  music  of  •' DI  quella  pira  "  can  exer- 
cise the  same  power  over  sensitive  minds  as  that  of 
"  Ecco  ridente." 

On  Monday  La  Sonnamhnla  again,  as  .ittractive  as 
ever,  with  Mile.  PattI  ravishing  one  half  the  house, 
and  converting  the  other  half,  who  had  gone  to  hear 
her.  sceptical  as  to  all  the  reports  about  her,  and  now 
had  to  enrol  themselves  among  her  most  enthusiastic 
adulrers.  SIgnor  Tiherini  is  almost  entirely  extin- 
guished in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  young  and 
ardent  prima  dnnna. 

The  third  of  Mad.  Grisi's  "Farewell  performan- 
ces "  took  place  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Huguenots  was 
given  for  the  first  time  this  season.  We  have  beard 
more  complete  and  powerful  performances  of  Meyer- 
beer's grand  work,  bat  Mario's  splendid  singing,  and 
more  than  magnificent  acting,  would  have  made 
amends  for  a  thousand  times  greater  drawhacks- 
His  voice  had  all  its  pristine  beanty  and  charm — 
and  what  voice  was  ever  like  it  for  qnality  and  sym- 
pathy of  tone? — and  he  seemed  to  have  gained  a  re- 
newal or  super  addition  of  strength,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  force  and  volume  he  displnyed  in  the  septet 
in  the  duel  scene.  The  duet  with  Valentine  (Act  4), 
however,  is  Mai  io's  crowning  achievement ;  and  here 
literally  he  created  a  furor,  and  the  plaudits  rained 
upon  him  so  thick  that  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
twice  before  the  curtam — with  Mad.  Grisi,  of  coni-se 
^before  it  could  be  appeased.  Mad.  Grisi,  never- 
theless, did  not  allow  the  great  tenor  to  monopolize 
all  the  .applause,  but  won  them  for  Valentine  individ- 
ually, when  no  Raoul  was  present.  It  wouM  be  im- 
possible for  Mad.  Grisi  to  go  through  a  performance 
without  indicating  that  power  and  genius  which  have 
long  placed  her  name  highest  among  modem  di-ama- 
tlc  singers.  Valentine,  though  not  vocally  salted  to 
her  style,  is,  on  the  whole,  after  Norma,  Seminimido 
and  Lucrezia  (we  might  name  perhaps  Anna  Bolena), 
her  grandest  .achievement.  Here  and  there — now 
unfortunately  more  than  ever — the  mnsic  is  too  high 
for  her  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  part  is  one  in 
which  her  means  .and  her  talents  find  ample  scope  for 
display.  The  audience,  determined  to  let  no  consid- 
eration interfere  with  the  current  of  their  sympathies, 
applauded  their  old  favorite  vehemently  in  every 
scene,  and  took  no  cognizance  of  short  comings. 

Mad.  MIolan-Cari'.alho  makes  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant of  Queens,  and  Mad.  Nantier-Dldle'e  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  pages;  while  M.  Fanre  sustains  the 
character  of  St.  Bris  with  dignity  and  power,  and 
SIgnor  Polonini  does  all  he  can  to  allow  the  mantle 
of  SIgnor  Tagliafico  to  fall  becomingly  on  his  shoul- 
ders \n  the  part  of  Nevers.  The  Marcel  of  M.  Zclger 
has  been  eulogized  more  than  once  in  these  pages  ; 
but  why  the  part  should  not  have  been  given  to  Herr 
Fiirmes,  who  reckons  it  among  his  most  powerful 
achievements,  baffles  surmise. 

The  band  and  chorus  were  unusually  excellent, 
and  the  "  Rataplan  "  chorns,  this  time,  thanks  to  the 
correct  singing  of  SIgnor  Lucchesi,  who  sang  the  so- 
los, escaped  the  customary  sibillation. 

Lyceum  Theatre.— The  performances  of  Italian 
opera  which  for  some  time  pas*  have  been  advertised 
to  take  place  at  this  elegant  little  theatre— under  the 
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direction  of  Mr.  Miipleson,  late  fhctotiim  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Sniitii — commenced  on  Saturday  night.  Tlie  opera 
was  II  Trovatm-e,  given,  ,so  far  as  the  principal  .sing- 
ers were  concerneed,  in  such  a  manner  as  left  nothing 
to  desire.  This  will  he  readily  understood  when  it 
is  added  that  Mile.  Titien?  was  Leonora,  Mad.  Alho- 
nj,  Azucena,  Signor  Giuglini,  Manrico,  and  M.  Gas- 
sier, Ferrando  ;  «hile  the  part  of  the  Conte  di  Luna 
was  undertaken  by  a  new  harytone —  Signor  Delle 
Sedie,  who  created  so  fVivorable  an  impression  at  one 
of  the  recent  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
An  orchestra  of  some  4.5  performers,  conducted  by 
Signor  Arditi,  and  a  chorus  of  average  strength,  ma- 
terially aided  tlie  effect  of  tlie  representation,  which 
was  further  enhanced  by  a  "  vtiseen  scene  "  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  theatre. 

About  the  Trovalom  itself  we  need  say  nothing. 
By  this  time  it  is  almost  as  well  known  to  frequent- 
ers of  the  Opera  as  the  Biirbiere  dt  Sivi(j'la  or  Don 
Giovanni,  and  if  its  popularity  should  happen  to 
prove  as  enduring  as  it  has  lieen  sudden,  the  critics  of 
"  the  future  "  will  be  jiisrified  in  allotting  it  a  place 
by  the  side  of  those  undisputed  master|iieces — as  a 
work  that  (if  nothing  more)  has  outlived  the  "fash- 
ion "  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
duced. Nor  is  it  requisite  to  devote  a  column  to  the 
performance  of  Mile.  Titiens  and  Signor  Giuglini, 
seeing  that  the  Leonora  of  tlie  one  and  the  Manrico 
of  the  other  are,  to  the  musical  world  of  this  metrop- 
olis, "familiar  as  household  w.^rds  " — the  result  of 
an  experience  to  which  the  "  four  seasous  "  have, 
almost  in  an  equal  measure,  contributed.  Since  the 
operatic  waters  were  first  troubled  by  Mr.  E.T.  Smith, 
it  is  difficult  to  state  specifically  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod of  the  year  Mile.  Titiens  has  not,  from  time  to 
time,  been  singing  (magnificently)  "  Tacea  la  notte," 
and  Signor  Giuglini  pouring  out  his  vocal  soul,  with 
outstretched  arms,  to  the  melting  strains  of  '  Ah  !  si 
hen  mio."  No  more,  then,  will  be  expected  from  us 
than  a  simple  record  of  the  fact  that'  on  Saturday 
niglit  Mile.  Titiens — singing  and  acting  her  very  best 
—  once  again  triumphantly  proclaimed  herself  the 
most  superb  Leonora,  without  a  single  exception, 
that  the  Anglo-Italian  stage  has  witnessed  ;  that  Sig- 
nor Giuglini  never  sang  the  music  of  Verdi's  roman- 
tic and  inexplicable  hero  with  greater  sweetness  and 
expression  ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  both  accomplished 
artists  were  never  more  thoroughly  appreciated  or 
more  enthusiastically  applaudeil.  Far  less  familiar 
to  the  operatic  public,  hut  equal  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to  either,  was  the  Azucena  of  Mad.  Alboni. 
It  nas  been  too  persistently  maintained  that  the  mu- 
sic given  to  the  Gipsy — "  that  inauspicious  and  ghast- 
ly woman  "  {vide  English  Ubrelto)  —can  only  proper- 
ly be  "screamed;"  hat  it  is  the  privilege  of  ^iad. 
Alboni  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Signor  Verdi, 
hy  showing  that  the  music  of  Azucena  may  be  sang 
— and  sung,  moreover,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  h.ad 
proceeded  straight  from  the  fluent  and  graceful  pen 
of  llossini  him.self.  Mad.  All)uni,  indeed,  both  sings 
and  declaims  the  part  of  Azucena  to  perfection.  Not 
merely  in  the  unaffectedly  melodious  phrases  of 
"  Stride  la  vampa,"  and  "  Si  la  stanchezza,"  does 
she  illustrate  the  truth,  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  genuine 
mistress  of  the  art  of  singing  every  phrase  intended 
for  the  voice  becomes  naturally  "  vocal,"  hut  even 
when  (as  in  the  scene  where  Azucena  narrates  her 
adventures  to  Manrico)  e.ach  successive  phrase  is  de- 
clamatory, she  manages  so  to  temper  declamation 
with  the  element  of  vocal  expression,  that  her  per- 
formance never  ceases  to  be  purely  and  alisolutely 
musical.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  calculated  to  ex- 
ercise a  charm  in  which  that  of  other  artists  of  the 
highest  rank — not  excluding  Mad.  Viardot,  who  ex- 
hibits with  such  terrible  minuteness  all  the  melodra- 
matic peculiarities  of  the  character — has  been  more 
or  less  wanting.  Signor  Dclle  Sedie  made  a  good 
impression  as  the  Conte  di  Luna,  especiallv  in  the 
romance,  "  II  balen,"  which,  though  robbed  of  its 
native  simplicity  by  a  slight  excess  of  ornament,  he 
sang  otherwise  remarkably  well,  amply  meriting  the 
enchore  that,  as  a  matter  of  course  (When  was  "II 
balen"  no(  enchored  ?),  he  obtained.  The  other  en- 
cores were  for  the  "Miserere"  (Mile.  Titiens  and 
Signor  Giuijlini) — an  irreproachable  performance  in 
every  respect— and  "Ah  !  si  ben  mio,"  which  Signor 
Giuglini  gave  with  true  and  refined  expression.  A 
more  effieiant  representative  of  the  subordinate,  but 
by  no  means  unimportant,  part  of  Ferrando  than  M. 
Gassier  has  not  been  witnessed.  At  the  end  of  each 
act  the  principal  singers  were  recalled. 

After  the  opera  the  National  Anthem  was  given — 
the  solo  verses  by  Mile.  Titiens  and  Mile.  Alboni. 
The  house  was  well  attended. 

On  Tuesday  Lucrezia  Sorriia  was  given  with  a  cast 
nothing  inferior  to  that  of  the  Trovatore,  comprising 
Mile.  Titiens  as  Leonora,  Mad.  Alboni  as  Maffeo 
Orsini,  Signor  Giuglini  as  Gennaro,  and  M.  Gassier 
as  the  Duke.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  a 
performance  so  well  known,  nor  point  out  its  many 


striking  features,  such  as  MUe.  Titien's  transcendent 
singing  of  the  air  "M'odi,  ah!  M'odi ;"  Alhoni's 
Srindisi,  one  of  the  most  perfect  vocal  efforts  cvtr 
listened  lo  (of  course  encored)  ;  Signor  Giuglini's 
pathetic  singing  of  the  tender  and  graceful  music  of 
Gennaro,  just  suited  to  his  style  ;  and  the  very  ad- 
mirable singing  and  acting  throughout  of  M.  Gassier. 
No  wonder  indeed  that  the  house  was  crowded  in 
every  part;  no  wonder  that  the  favoritism  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  ladies;  and  still  less  a  wonder 
that  the  audience  were  enchanted  from  first  to  last. 
11  Trovatore  was  repeated  on  Thursday  for  the  sec- 
ond and  last  time. 

This  evening  Verdi's  last  opera  Un  hallo  in  Ma!^- 
chrra  is  announced  with  a  cast,  including  the  names 
of  Mile.  Titiens,  Mad.  Gassier,  Mad.  Lemaire,  Si;;- 
nors  Giuglini  and  Delle  Sedie  and  M.  Gassier.  Next 
week,  therefore,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  state  how  f  ir 
Signor  Verdi  has  succeeded  in  obliterating  all  recol- 
lections of  Auber's  Gastavus  the  Third. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts.  —  Although  the 
series  is  tiow  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  there  being 
but  two  more  concerts  to  complete  the  present  season, 
the  public  interest  in  no  way  dimini.-^hes,  nor  is  there 
any  falling  off  in  the  enterprise  and  judgment  which 
have  all  along  so  strongly  characterised  these  enter- 
tainments. No  sooner  has  M.  Vieuxtemps  abdicated 
the  post  of  leader,  which  he  had  so  honorably  main- 
tained ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  than  he 
is  succeeded  by  M.  Wieniawski,  also  a  fiddler  of  the 
very  highest  pretensions,  further  attraction  being, 
moreover,  added  in  the  shape  of  a  fresh  pianist,  M. 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
here  on  Monday  last,  and  performed  Beethoven's 
"  Sonata  appassionata,"  and  was  recalled.  The  pro- 
gramme was  selected  from  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  sonata,  included  the  Quintet 
in  C  major,  Op.  29  ;  the  quartet  in  F  major  (No.  I, 
Op.  59)  ;  and  trio  in  B  flat  major,  for  piano-forte, 
violin,  and  violoncello  (Op.  97) — the  latter  for  the 
first  time  here,  being  the  sixth  and  last  of  Beethoven's 
pianoforte  trios — dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph. M.  Wieniaski,  who  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  was  ably  seconded  by  Messrs.  Ries, 
Webb,  Hann,  and  Piatti.  Mr.  Sims  Reeve's  singing 
of  the  exquisite  "  Lieder  Kreis,"  and  elegant  ariettes, 
■'  The  Savoyard  "  and  "Stolen  kiss,"  produced  the 
accustomed  impression. 

PiiiLnAKMONTC  Society. — The  seventh  concert 
took  place  on  Monilay  last,  when  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  aiven  : — 

Part  I. — Sinfonia  Eroica  (Beethoven)  ;  Roman- 
za,  'Perche  dell'aure'  (Torquato  Tasso)  (Donizetti); 
Concerto,  violoncello  (Kraft);  Aria,  'Qui  la  voce' 
(I  Puritani)  (Bellini)  ;  Overture  (Ruler  of  the  Spir- 
its) (Weber). 

"Pakt  II. — Sinfonia  in  A  major.  No.  2  (composed 
expressly  for  the  Philharmonic  Society)  (Mendels- 
sohn) ;  Cavatina,  'Largo  al  factotum'  (II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia)  (Rossini)  ;  Concerto  in  C  minor,  piano- 
forte (Beethoven)  ;  Duet,  •  Dunque  io  son  '  (II  Bar- 
biere di  Siviglia)  (Rossini);  Overture  (Fiiraro)  (Mo- 
zart).    Conductor — Professor  Sterndale  Bennett." 

A  magnificent  instrumental  selection,  with  one  ex- 
ception, thouixh  for  some  ears  somewhat  too  familiar. 
The  violoncello  solo  was  entirely  out  of  place,  and 
was  utterly  bad.  Signor  Pezze,  a  capital  executant, 
did  all  he  could  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  audience, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  effect  of  the  performance 
was  a  decided  inclination  to  somnolency.  In  fact, 
Kraft's  concerto  is  a  work  of  little  Kraft,  by  which 
we  do  not  mean  Kraft  fils.  Had  the  piano-forte  con- 
certo been  placed  where  the  violoncello  concerto  was, 
and  the  latter  eliminated  from  the  programme,  an 
immense  advantage  would  have  been  gained.  More- 
over, the  directors  departed  from  their  usual  routine 
by  the  introduction  of  two  concertos  into  one  scheme. 
The  piano-forte  concerto  was  played  hy  Mr.  J.  F. 
Barnett  with  great  power  and  expression,  and  elicited 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  No  success  could 
be  more  decided  or  better  deserved.  The  singers 
were  Signora  Guerrabella  and  Signor  Delle  Sedie. 
The  lady  had  been  heard  before  in  London,  but  not 
in  so  public  an  arena  as  the  orchestra  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  She  gave  the  air  from  the  Puritani 
with  considerable  boldness  of  style  and  dramatic  en- 
ergy, and  evidently  made  a  "  hit  "  Signora  Guerra 
bella's  proper  theatre,  nevertheless,  we  fancy,  would 
be  the  stage,  where  her  forcible  manner  and  viiror 
would  find  ample  scope  for  display.  Signor  Delle 
Sedie  gave  the  romanza  from  Donizetti's  opera  with 
remarkable  finish  and  a  command  of  the  upper  tones 
very  unusual  in  a  baritone.  We  did  not  altosrether 
fancy  him  in  the  air  from  the  Barber,  nor  did  the 
duet  from  the  same  opera  exhibit  both  artists  in  the 
most  attractive  light.  The  last  concert  is  announced 
to  take  place  on  the  24th  instant. — London  j\Iitsical 
Woiid,  June  15. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Our  good  ship  sails  to-night,  my  Love. 

Emile  Berger.  25 

An  uncommonly  pretty  song,  the  words  of  which 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  significance  in  the  present 
times.  This  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  make  it 
popular;  but  the  music  itself  is  sufficiently  striking 
to  direct  attention  to  it. 

Up  with  the  Flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
War  Song.  Words  by  H.  W.  Story.  Music 
hy  N.  Ravnkilde.  25 

A  song  w  ich  a  patriocic  son  of  Massachusetts, 
travelling  in  Italy,  wrote,  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  glorious  npriaiog  of  the  Freemen  in  his  own  coun- 
try. A  friend,  a  young  Norwegian  artist,  inspired  by 
the  subject,  composed  music  to  it,  such  music  as  no 
composer  would  be  ashamed  of,  and  the  manuscript, 
by  the  agency  of  a  kind  hand,  found  its  way  across 
the  water  to  the  publishers.  The  words  are  printed 
in  another   column. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Darling  Nelly  Gray.     Varied. 


R.  ScJiroeder  25 


Simple  Variations  on  a  very  popular  melody,  pleas- 
ins  and  instructive.  Teachers  will  recollect  Schroeder 
as  the  author  of  the  well-known  Variations  on  the 
Swiss  Boy  and  several  others. 

La  Reveille.     Grand  March  Militaire. 

Carl  Meyer.  25 

A  very  brilliant  Concert  March,  rather  difficult. 
It  is  quite  indicative  of  the  brisk  step  of  the  soldiery 
when  marched  to  the  battle-field,  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation. The  Trio  has  fine  melodious  strains.  Alto- 
gether amateurs  fond  of  a  good  show-piece  will  find 
much  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  piece. 


Immortellen  W.altzes.     Four  hands. 


Gungl.  75 


One  of  the  finest  sets  of  modern  ^Valtzes  ;  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  beautiful  melodies,  now  jubilant 
and  joyous,  then  again  subdued  and  plaintive,  the 
whole  prefaced  by  a  slow  and  impressive  March  in 
memory  of  Johann  Strauss,  who  had  just  died  when 
these  Waltzes  were  compo.sed.  Two  good  players 
can  enchant  any  audience  with  these  strains.  They 
are  not  dilficult  but  must  have  the  true  whirl  of  the 
Waltz,  in  order  to  be  fully  effective. 

Books. 

Thalberg's  L'art  du  Chant.  (The  Art  of 
Singing  applied  to  the  Piano.)  Handsomely 
bound  in  Cloth.  3  00 

The  Piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  mostfperfeet 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions. The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
so  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  fingered,  and  areas  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  could  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellons  effects  which  Thalberg  produced  in 
his  playing. 
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Teachers  aud  Metliods  of  Teaching'. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
of  musical  education,  the  choice  of  a  tei-jclier  is 
l]in;hlj-  important  to  the  student,  while  tlie  choice 
of  the  most  sure  method  of  teacliing  is  equallv  so 
to  the  master.  So  many  parents  know  not  how 
to  help  themselves  in  this  ren;ard — so  many  re- 
spectable well-intended  teachers  are  anxious  to 
ascertain  and  rectify,  if  needful,  their  methods 
of  proeeedini; — so  many  scholars  have  already 
been  led  astray  or  ruined,  in  a  musical  sense, 
either  by  a  mistaken  choice  or  an  erroneous  sys- 
tem, that  we  have  considered  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  sun:gest  a  few  hints  on  this  subject.  We  give 
only  a  few  hints  on  the  principal  points  appfica- 
ble  to  the  matter  in  general.  A  fundamental 
improvement  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  a  book  ;  it 
must  be  the  result  of  a  more  elevated  education 
of  the  teachers,  by  institutions  of  the  state,  and 
through  a  real  enlightenment  of  all  educated 
persons  on  the  nature  and   necessity  of  music. 

The  profession  of  music  is  highly  important, 
from  the  powerful  influence  this  science  e.xercises 
on  our  senses  and  on  our  spiritual  and  civil  lite. 
Parents  should  weigh  well,  in  the  choice  of  a 
teacher,  that  power  is  given  him  through  his 
art  over  the  mind  of  their  child ;  that  he  mav 
elevate  the  youthful  mind  to  the  most  noble  sen- 
timents, or  defile  and  lower  it  to  the  most  gro- 
vellmg;  how  prejudicial  it  is  merely  to  leave^he 
mmd  vacant,  while  music  is  actinij  irresistibly 
upon  the  sense  and  the  mind.  "Listlessness, 
thoughtlessness,  sensibility,  vanity,  unbridled  pas- 
sion, may  be  implanted  and  fostered  by  the 
teacher  of  music  ;  but  we  may  also  be  indebted 
to  him  for  awakening  and  cherishing  the  noblest 
powers  and  sentiments  of  the  soul. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  the 
weightiest  point  to  be  considered,  in  the  choice 
of  a  music  master,  is,  what  influence  maybe  ex- 
pected from  him  on  the  mind  of  his  scholar.  His 
good  manners,  however  necessary,  are  no  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  suitability.  But.  indeed,  the 
high  and  pure  sense  in  which  he  has  formed  his 
conception  of  art,  and  the  deiiree  of  his  o-eneral 
capability  and  education,  which  enables'^him  to 
transfer  his  conception  to  his  pupil,— all  this  must 
^e  maturely  pondered.  But  the  choice  made, 
boldly  and  with  full  confidence  give  free  hand  to 
the  teacher.  Half  confidence,  interference  in 
the  instruction,  would  only  disturb  the  efliciency 
of  the  master. 

We  must,  therefore,  with  regard  to  music,  con- 
sider in  the  first  place,  what'  view  the  teacher 
takes  of  it,  and  what  motive  ur<Tes  him  in  his 
employment.  The  mere  technicafman,  who  uses 
art  simply  as  handicraft,  will  produce  nothin<T 
but  a  handicraftsman.  The  player,  from  under*- 
standing,  will  give  cold  lessons  and  perceptions  ; 
fte  can  give  technicality  with  ease  and  certainty, 
but  he  will  never  warm  the  heart  with  inward 
fire;  he  will  rather  rob  it  of  its  natural  warmth, 
ihe  mere  man  of  feeling  will  perhaps  allow  the 
sctiolar_to_  sympathise  in  company  with  him,  but 
never  insist  upon  sure  instruction.  Art  is  not 
mere  technicality,  nor  mere  understandinn-,  nor 
mere  feeling.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  wliole 
Whole  man  ;  and  only  he  who  embraces  it  in  its 
entireness  can  ingraft  and  rear  its  true  nature 
and  power.  Ta,lent  and  knowledge,  a  feeling 
heart,  and  a  rational  consciousness  of  the  reality 
pt  the  nature  and  operations  of  art— these  are 
indispensable  qualities  of  a  teacher  of  music. 
<Jne  ot  the  signs  of  his  artistic  standinn-— we 
must  repeat  a  former  observation— is  the  works  at 
Which  he  and  his  scholar  are  employed.  A  teacher 
who  occupies  himself  with  small  worthless  com- 
positions, m  lieu  of  the  abundant  masterpieces  of 
our  art,  shows  the  inferiority  of  his  position,  and 


a  poor  estimate  of  art.     There  are  indeed,  mas- 
ters who  limit  themselves  to   approved  works,  on 
tlie    sole    autliority  of  the  name,  without    taking 
any  lively  interest  in  them  ;  in  this  case,  certain- 
ly, their  instruction  can  be   but  of  small  benefit. 
The  next  general  qualification   which  a   teaclier 
indispensably  requires,  is  the   faculty  of  working 
with  decision  and  effect  on  the  mind  and  disposi- 
tion ot   his   pupil.     The  mere  capability  of  play- 
innr  himself  apiece  of  music  with  propriety  and 
effect,  does  not  here  suffice.     It  may  delight  the 
scholar,  it  may  move  or  excite  him,  it  may  induce 
him  to  a  succ^essful    imitation,  and  even,  perhaps, 
finally  to  a   more  or  less  noble  and  happy  man- 
ner; but  will  not  create  himself  a  free  inde|)en- 
dent  feeling,  and, conscious  certainty  in   art.     It 
is  not  necessary  only  that  the  teacher  should  en- 
able the  scholar  to  play  whole  compositions  as  he 
does  himself,  but  that  he  lead  him   into  the  com- 
position itself — that  he    enable  him   to  see  and 
comprehend  thoroughly  each  unity  therein,  their 
combination    and  mutual  dependence,  and  their 
constitution  as  a  whole.     A  bright  consciousness 
only  of  the  nature  of  art  and  of  the  contents  of  each 
work  of  art,  advances  the  pupil  to  a  free  compre- 
hension and  performance  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
conducts  him  by  his  own  productions  to  the  sum- 
mit where    individuality  of  the  artist  and  nature 
of  the  art  join  in  conscious  union,  and  give  style 
to  his  creations.      Only  such  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion works  beyond  the  circle  of  lessons  which  he 
has  run  through.     If  the  scholar  has  seized  the 
essence  of  the  matter,  he  will  not  hold  it  fast  in 
studies  and  forms  only,  which   the  teacher  has 
worked  out  with  him  ;  he  will  seek  and  seize  it 
everywhere  equally  when  the  master  is   absent. 
This  is  the  true  life  in  art ;  this  alone  guarantees 
that   the  exercise  of  art  will  not   cease  with  in- 
struction, but  will  adorn  the  whole  of  life.     For 
this  object  there  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  deep  insight,  extensive  knowledge,  and 
in  both  such   ability  and  certainty  that   he   can 
comprehend  and    explain  his  subjects  under  all 
their  aspects.    A  teacher  must  know  more,  much 
more  than  he  is  required  to  teach  ;    he  must  be 
everywhere  at  home,  and  perfectly  master  of  his 
subject,  in   order  to   be    able   to  answer   every 
question,  and  supply  every  unnoticed  deficiency. 
After  the  elementary  and  technical  instruction, 
we  require  absolutely  from  a  good  singing  and 
piano  master  the   study  of  composition,   as  the 
sure,  if  not  the  only  means  of  penetrating  with 
full   consciousness   into  the  recesses  of  art.     We 
require  of  him  an  extensive   and  well-grounded 
knowledge   of  the  masterpieces  of  art  of  elder 
and  modern  times  ;    and  strongly  recommend  a 
continually  observant  and  sympathizing  eye  on 
new  productions,  in  order  to  acquire  every  move- 
ment in  artistic  life,  even  although  masses  ot  un- 
successful or  retrograde  composition  should  make 
the   duty   burthensome.      The   higher    teacher, 
especially  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  education 
of  composers  and  teachers  or  conductors,  ought 
not  to  delay  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
art  and  the  science  of  music,  besides  his  study  of 
fundamental  composition  ;  since  everything,  and 
therefore  music,   can  be   perfectly  known    and 
fully  understood  only  by  the  help  of  its  history. 

To  the  properly  artistic  capacity  and  educa- 
tion must  be  added  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  the  talent  of  working  upon  the  minds  of 
others;  but  then,  also,  love  of  the  business  of  in- 
struction, and  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  scholar.  An  able  master  studies  the 
disposition  and  inclination  of  his  pupil.  *He 
judges  from  them,  how  he  may  be  won,  how  con- 
vinced, upon  what  qualities  he  may  rely,  where 
he  wants  assistance,  and  by  what  other  powers 
his  deficiencies  may  be  compensated.  He  does  not 
consider  himself  as  another  being,  foreign  to  his 


pupil ;  he  neither  presumes  on  his  own  superiori- 
ty, nor  lowers  himself  to  his  pupil  (both  false 
methods  of  teaching),  but  penetrates  with  his 
higher  ideas  and  education  into  the  mental  con- 
dition of  his  f)upil;  conipri'iiends  as  it  were,  frtim 
the  soul  of  the  young  disciple  the  conr(>y)tioiis  lie 
has  acquired  of  tlie  art  and  its  forms;  he  here 
separates  by  his  superior  knowledge,  the  true  and 
healthy  from  the  soft  and  insufficient ;  he  en- 
courages, expands,  and  exalts  the  former,  and 
corrects  and  amplifies  the  latter.  In  short,  he  en- 
deavors to  originate  or  unravel  every  desirable 
faculty  in  the  pupil  himself,  because  only  that 
which  is  engendered  in  and  grows  out  fi'om  our- 
selves, not  that  which  is  brought  to  us  from  with- 
out, is  vital,  and  works  with  the  energy  of  life. 

Such  a   teacher  will    lose  courage  only  in  the 
case  of  total  indifference  or  absolute  incapa'-ity; 
or  much   rather,  with  our  feelings,  he   would  de- 
cline the  scholar.       But   each   single   deficiency, 
every    erroneous    or    one-sided    conceptions,     he 
knows  how  to  meet.     If  the   feeling  of  measure 
cannot  be  trusted,  oris  perhaps  confused  by  ear- 
liar  teachers,  the  master  will   pres<Tibe  very  sim- 
ple lessons  of  determined  rhythm,  and  then  make 
rhythmic — melodic   variations   on    them,  so  that 
the  pupil  will  proceed  on   the  same  simple  les.son 
from  simple  rhythm  to  more  rich,  placed  togethv^r 
and  increasing  in  difficulty.     If  the  sense  of  tnne 
be  undeveloped,  the  teacher  will  apply  the  earlier 
to  the  practice  of  chords ;    first  the   major  triad, 
then  the  chord  of  the  dominant,  lastly  the  major 
and  minor  chords  of  the  ninth   (major  chords  al- 
ways  before  minor)  by   ear   on  the   piano,  and 
then  have  them    sung  by  the    pupil.     For    since 
those   chords  are  the    first   indications   given   by 
nature  herself,  one  of    her  tnnes  helps  the  imper- 
fect feeling  of  tmie  in  the  student,  to  the  other  ; 
and  the  most  important  intervals,  such  as  the  oc- 
tave, fifth,   forth,  major  and   minor   third,  minor 
seventh,  whole  tone  and  semitone,  will  be  gained 
from  the  laws   of   nature.     If  the  scholar  has  a 
strong  partiality  for  brilliant  and   oft-hand    play- 
ing, the  teacher  will  fall   in   with  this  inclination 
(since  to  oppose  it  abruptly  would  rather  alarm 
than  overcome^,  and  by  gradually  shading   the 
passages,  separating  and    binding,  changing  the 
forle  a.nd  pi'niw,  &c.,  in  a  manner  comprehensible 
and  agreeable  to  the  scholar,  he   will   make  the 
latter  perceive   how  one  and  the  same   passage 
may,  by  different  playing,  become   newer,  more 
attractive,  now  more  neat  and  delicate,  and  then 
more  forcible,  &c.     It  will  now  be  easy  to  take  a 
more    noble   direction    from    this  point,    and    to 
awaken  the  deep  sense  of  melody.     Should   the 
intelligent  element  assume  a  pre-eminence,  let  us 
profit  by  it  to  comprehend  and  seize  with  more 
intimate  feeling,  accentuation,  which  is  the  near- 
est   associate     to    rhythm,   in   relation    to    the 
understanding.       Let    us    penetrate,   into     the 
innumerable  degrees  of  accentuation,  and  awak- 
en  thereby    the   conviction   that   musical    mat- 
ters are  not  exclusively  the  business  of  the  un- 
derstanding, but  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  trust 
to  feeling   only.     Hence   it   is  easy  to   see  that 
feeling  must  have  free  operation,  and  participate 
of  right  in  musical  composition  and  performance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the   scholar  should  be  in- 
clined, perhaps  from   enthusiasm,  to  devote  him- 
self   to    the    unknown   feeling,    let    that     noble 
power  of  the  soul  be  respected  and  upheld  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  one-sidedness.     Let 
us  apply  to  heartfelt  compositions,  and  with  pre- 
ference to  those  whose  effect  has  been  already 
experienced,  and  point  out  the  chief  traits  which 
have  caused  our  emotion  ;  illustrate  occasionally 
such   passages,  by  comparison  with  similar  or  dis- 
similar instances,  or  by  changes  which  would  rob 
us  of  our  power  of  tenderness.      Should  our  sen- 
sibilities be  excited,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
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superabundant  feelina;,  by  melody,  cbiefly  or  ex- 
clusively, we  will  apply  gradually  to  movements 
in  which  a  captivatinij  chief  melody  is  met  by  a 
leading  passage  full  of  character,  or  where  two 
or  more  highly  interesting  melodies  combine  and 
proceed  together.  In  so  far  as  the  pupil,  either 
by  himself, — br  induced  by  the  teacher,  can  be 
brought  to  notice  in  each  of  the  significant  parts 
that  which  has  hithei'to  exclusively  occupied  him, 
he  is  on  the  way  to  elevate  himself  above  the 
one-sided,  obscure  and  overworked  feeling,  to  a 
higher  consciousness,  to  a  more  comprehensive 
and  fruitful  spiritual  sympathy. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  accumulate  all  the 
counsels  and  advantages  arising  from  a  perfect 
intimacy  of  the  master  with  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  enough,  if,  from  a  few  examples,  we 
have  made  ourselves  clearly  understood. 

That  there  are  now  but  few  teachers,  such  as 
we  require  for  so  many  scholars,  is  true.  But 
this  is,  however,  no  refutation  of  the  justice  of 
our  demands ;  it  is  only  a  sign  of  the  insufficien- 
cy of  our  supplies  for  the  recjuirements  of  our 
consciences;  and  proves  a  concurrent  striving  for 
a  recognized  good,  according  to  our  power.  It 
cannot  also  be  denied,  that  often  persons,  clear- 
sighted enough  in  general,  instead  of  selecting 
the  obtainable  good  masters,  procure  others  far 
from  proficiency,  out  of  thoughtlessness,  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  parties,  or  other  secondary 
considerations.  Here,  however,  the  reproach 
fiills  on  the  musicians  and  teachers  themselves, 
who  have  given  themselves  but  little  trouble  in 
enlightening  the  {lublic  in  general  on  the  true 
nature  of  their  art  and  the  means  of  acquiring 
it — a  conviction  which  has  had  great  part  in  the 
production  of  this  book. 

We  must  also  notice  another  erroneous  idea 
concerning  instruction.  It  is  the  deceptive  no- 
tion, often  repeated,  that  for  the  beginning  an 
inferior  teacher  is  sufficient.  This  persuasion 
often  arises  from  the  wish  to  save  for  some  time 
the  cost  of  a  good  master.  But  we  must  con- 
sider this  opinion  as  an  erroneous  delusion.  The 
unskilled  master  lays  a  bad  foundation.  He  de- 
lays the  fundamental  elements  and  exercises 
upon  which  all  future  progress  must  be  founded. 
He  neglects  the  awakening  and  expansion  of  the 
natural  dispositions,  gives  a  false  direction  to  all 
artistic  procedure,  and  misuses  or  destroys  the 
pleasure  and  activity  of  the  scholar.  The  suc- 
ceeding better  master  finds  a  scholar  half  tired 
out  with  wandering  hither  and  thither  without 
profit  or  reward.  He  meets  everywhere  with 
only  imperfect  or  false  preparation,  and  he  finds 
difficulty  enough  in  e.xciting  attention  and  activi- 
ty in  the  scholar  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
of  which  this  latter  imagines  himself  to  be  al- 
ready possessed.  What  teacher,  under  these 
circumstances  (and  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence), does  not  wish  that  no  instruction  had 
been  given — that  he  might  freely  and  with  good 
heart  build  upon  fresh  and  unencumbered 
ground  ,■  and  how  many  a  gifted  scholar  has 
abandoned  art  in  disgust,  when  he  has  discovered, 
after  years  of  labor,  that  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
must  begin  again  from  the  beginning. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  method  itself  of  teach- 
ing which  claims  our  consideration.  In  this  mat- 
ter, after  every  necessary  qualification  as  to  the 
ability,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  one  fundamen- 
tal requisition,  which  seems  to  us  important  and 
comprehensive,  and  which  to  the  reflective 
teacher  will  develope  itself  so  advantageously  in 
every  direction,  however  simply  it  may  be" ex- 
pressed. The  teacher  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  he  teaches  an  art.  Consequently  he 
must  treat  his  scholar  and  the  subject  of  his 
teaching  in  the  sense  of  an  artist  and  of  art,  and 
prove  himself  to  be  an  artist. 

He  must  also  constantly  show  to  his  scholar 
that  love  and  respect  which  are  due  to  his  fellow 
artist  and  to  every  one  engaged  in  higher  and  in- 
tellectual occupations. 

He  will  foster  and  elevate  the  disposition  of 
the  pupil  of  art.  Artistic  activity  must  flow 
spontaneously  from  the  heart,  if  it  is  to  fructify 
into  life  ;  we  cannot  force  even  ourselves  into  its 
possession,  much  less  others.  The  pleasure  we 
derive  from  it  is  therefore  the  first  and  indispen 


sable  condition  of  all  success  in  this  region  ;  and 
the  teacher  who  knows  not  how  to  preserve  and 
increase  it  will  certainly  miss  his  aim.  He  must, 
however,  awaken  true  pleasure  in  the  art  itself; 
not  false  pleasure — vanity,  desire  for  reward  or 
profit;  and,  in  order,  indeed,  that  the  student 
may  become  constantly  more  su.sceptible  of  her 
pleasures  and  more  capable  of  producing  them, 
he  must  moreover  ezcite  his  pupil  to  a  worthy 
use  of  his  powers  by  an  encouraging  word,  by  a 
well-timed  performance  of  the  works  of  art,  &c. 

The  following  point  is  most  worthy  of  coiisiil- 
eration.  Art  is  not  abstract  thinking, — it  i-s  not 
feeling  without  thought  nor  unconscious  activity ; 
neither  should  the  teaching  be  an  abstract  com- 
bination. Every  lesson,  every  rule,  must  be  de- 
rived from  nature  herself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil,  and  immediately,  if  by  any  means  possible, 
reduced  to  practice.  That  this  is  practicable  in 
teaching  composition,  we  think  we  have  shown 
from  the  fact  in  our  Doctrine  of  Composition.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  unaitistic  aspects  of  the 
earlier  art  of  teaching,  when  all  possible  intervals 
and  all  possible  choi'ds  were  thrown  before  the 
pupil  in  a  heap  together,  and  then  all  the  forms 
of  counterpoint  in  small  unartistic  passages,  be- 
fore the  application  of  any  of  them  was  souirht 
for.  Most,  indeed,  of  the  books  of  instruction 
give  no  application  at  all.  Nature  and  the  his- 
tory of  art  point  out  anotl-.er  way.  Wherever 
a  free  course  has  been  open  to  reason,  she  has 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  in  art  ts  the  actual  practice,  without 
delay.  She  has  followed  reflection  by  holding 
fast  that  which  the  moment  required,  and  so  in 
every  instance  she  has  elevated  her  mode  of 
action  into  consciousness,  her  thoughts  into  living 
incarnated  operation.  Such  also  has  reason, 
proceeding  by  facts,  by  real  operation.  Such 
also  has  been  the  developement  of  art — entirely 
according  to  reason,  proceeding  by  facts,  by  real 
operation,  as  her  history,  properly  understood, 
demonstrates. 

Also,  in  the  practice  of  music,  this  fundamen- 
tal proposition  is  thoroughly  practicable.  The 
total  system,  the  system  of  notation,  the  arrange- 
ments of  rhythm,  are  so  entirely  according  to 
reason,  that  every  scholar,  under  the  gentlest 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  can  unfold  them  further 
from  their  first  intimation,  and  can  again  discover 
them  for  himself.  It  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
crudities  of  the  usual  mode  of  teaching,  to  burden 
the  scholar  with  the  whole  tonal  system  at  once, 
then  (or  even  before,  as  some  books  of  instruc- 
tion do*),  with  the  whole  system  of  notation 
(and  perhaps  in  several  clefs  of  the  same  time), 
then  with  the  whole  system  of  bars,  while  for  the 
moment  he  wants  only  the  smallest  part  of  them  ; 
such  as  a  few  notes  in  one  clef,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  be  acquired  on  further  advancement. 
By  this  misapplication,  the  scholar  is  withdrawn 
from  immediate  living  and  improving  compre- 
hension to  an  unartistic  work  of  memory.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  these  books 
of  instruction,  which  merely  present  the  materials 
of  instruction  to  the  memory,  should  also  illus- 
trate and  complete  their  work;  and  not  doing  so, 
can  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  an  order  or 
plan  of  really  practical  instruction. 

Even  the  exercises,  whose  immediate  object 
is  to  produce  readiness  of  hand  and  voice,  must 
not  only  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  hand 
and  the  observant  understanding,  but  also  be 
used  for  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  the  scholar, 
whenever  practicable,  so  that  what  he  has  learn- 
ed may  as  soon  as  possible  be  applied  in  artistic 
form.  From  these  considerations  we  cannot  look 
without  hesitation  upon  an  invention  lately  intro- 
duced, to  make  beginners  practice  upon  finger- 
boards made  of  paper.  However  convenient 
and  cheap  this  may  appear,  it  is  evident  that  ar- 
tistic participation  must  be  injured,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  not  excited  or  vivified.f 

*  They  therefore  teach  the  siern  before  the  thing  signified, 
so  thatt their  notation  is  objectless,  and  mnst  remain  incom- 
plete txntil  we  become  acquainted  with  tones, 

t  This  manner  of  teachinp;  was  adopted  in  Berlin  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Schindelnieisser  and  Dr.  Laoge,  so  f:ir  as  the  autlinr 
knows,  with  good  result  for  the  quick  attainment  of  technical 
readiness.  Tlie  scholars  perform  the  exercises  on  paper  or 
real  keys  (without  strings),  while  another  person  produces  the 


This  is  the  true  doctrine,  which,  in  the  smallest 
and  tlie  greatest,  holds  fast  and  advances  the 
reality  of  art,  and  upholds  the  student  from  the 
lowest  up  to  the  pinnacle — however  high  he  may 
bo  able  and  willing  to  climb — in  perfect  artistic 
sympathy  and  activity.  But  this  is  possible  only 
to  a  teacher,  who,  himself  an  artist,  is  replete 
with  the  spirit  of  art. 


Franz  Schuhert. 

I'-ROM    THE    GERMAN,   BY    TIIEO.    nAGEJST. 

Of  Schubert's  Songs,  none  are,  perhaps,  so 
popular  as  those  which  are  known  under  the  title 
"Die  Schoene  Miillerin,"  words  by  Wilhelni 
Midler  (born  1795,  died  1827).  This  cycle  con- 
tains twenly-five  songs,  of  which,  however,  only 
twenty  were  set  to  music  by  Schubert. 

Each  of  these  songs  forms  in  itself  a  perfect 
whole,  although  it  is  oidy  a  part  of  the  whole 
cycle.  The  idea  of  musically  illustrating  certain 
feelings  and  sensations,  in  all  their  stages  of  de- 
velopment, Beethoven,  too,  has  expressed  in  his 
"  Liederkreis;  "  but,  besides  the  difl^erence  in 
the  subjects,  the  treatment  by  Beethoven  must 
be  considered  more  according  to  the  strict  rules 
of  the  classical  school,  while  Schubert,  in  his 
Miller  So7iffs,  displays  all  the  charm  of  true  ro- 
manticism. 

Next  to  the  "  Miillerlieder,"  is  the  cycle  '■  Die 
Winterreise"  (The  Winter  Journey),  words  also 
by  INIUller,  to  which  our  attention  is  called.  It 
contains  twenty-four  songs,  mostly  of  a  dark  and 
melancholy  character.  Schubert  read  the  proofs 
of  the  second  part  of  this  cycle  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  A  great  interest  is  attached  to 
his  "  Songs  of  Ossian."  In  these  the  composer 
was  to  give  warmth  and  life  to  the  fogs  and  cold 
of  the  unfriendly  fields  of  Caledonia,  to  illustrate 
in  vivid  colors,  the  roaring  of  the  rapid  stream, 
the  stillness  of  the  heath  and  the  moor,  the  playing 
of  the  Will-o'-the-wisp,  and  the  storming  call  to 
the  hunt,  as  well  as  to  musically  picture  long  and 
descriptive  poems  like  "  The  Night  "  and  "  Lo- 
da's  Ghost,"  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  become  mo- 
notonous. If  we  look  at  the  masterly  treatment 
of  this  difficult  subject,  as  done  by  Schubert,  then 
only  nineteen  years  old,  as  well  as  at  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  right  accentuation  and  prosody  he 
exhibited  in  them,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
composer  who,  under  similar  circumstances, 
could  have  done  as  well  as  he  did. 

Just  as  the  first  chords  of  the  Ossian  Songs 
remove  us  at  once  to  a  desolate  and  misty  land, 
so,  again,  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  romanticism  and 
mediajval  knightdom  which  we  breathe  in  listen- 
ing to  Schubert's  illustration  of  Scott's  "  Lady  of 
tlie  Lake,"  "  The  Pirate,"  and  "  Richard  Cu:ur 
de  Lion."  He  never  misses  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression for  the  most  varied  and  strange  subjects 
and  situations,  and  just  as  he  hits  upon  the  right 
tone  for  the  poems  by  Scott,  so  does  he  make  us 
feel,  in  his  treatment  of  the  two  poems,  "  Sulei- 
ka,"  the  sultriness  and  the  fragrancy  of  the  sunny 
Orient. 

Some  of  the  most  well-known  and  charming 
songs  of  Scubert  are  those  which  he  wrote  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  which,  numbering  four- 
teen, were  published  under  the  title  "  Schwanen- 
gesang"  (Swan's  Songs).  It  is  among  these 
that  we  find  his  last  composition,  "  Die  Tauben- 
post"  (Pigeon's  Post)  as  well  as  his  popular  Sere- 
nade. 

The  songs  by  Schubert  are  a  world  in  them- 

soiind  on  a  real  instrnnieot.  The  piogress  of  the  pupils,  at 
all  events,  ffives  evidence  of  the  talents  of  the  otlierwise  al- 
ready advantageously-known  teachers,  and  if  youth  is  to  be 
taupht  in  large  masses  where  an  instrument  is  not  to  be  had, 
or  if  the  unpleasant  sound  of  technical  passages  is  to  be 
avoided,  this  plan  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most,  the  best  reme- 
dy. But  it  must  be  Allowed  that  a  method  of  practice  so  ab- 
stract that  the  scholar  does  not  hear  himself^in  which  he 
himself  produces  no  sound — that  music,  which  he  is  to  learn 
and  bring  forth,  heisonly  to  hear  by  the  operation  of  another: 
such  a  musical  exercise  cannot  be  so  animated  and  animating 
as  the  living  sound  which  the  scholar  himself  produces,  and 
therefore  feels  with  greater  vivacity  and  judges  of  by  his  own 
feelings.  But  then,  must  all  the  world  learn  the  piano  ?  must 
it  be  taught  in  masses  !  and  is  not  technical  skill  in  insepara- 
ble uniou  with  true  musical  practice,  and  therefore  to  be  ac- 
quired before  everything  audible  ?  The  author  hopes  to  pub- 
lish soon  in  another  place,  and  after  a  future  more  minute  in- 
vestigation, a  more  extended  disquisition  ou  this  subject,  and 
he  will  fi-eely  and  joyfully  retract  his  objections  if  any  good 
grounds  should  appear  sufficient  to  destroy  their  validity. 
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selvps.  There  is  scarcely  one  phase  of  human 
life  which  has  not  found  its  musical  exprpssinn  in 
them.  Love  and  hatred,  joy  and  sadness,  deliance 
and  resignation,  gentleness  and  anger — every 
passion,  as  jjiven  to  men — has  been  illustrated, 
and  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  human  heart  are 
brought  to  light,  sometimes  in  tones  ol^  sweetness 
and  tenderness,  but  often,  also,  in  those  of  deep 
and  mighty  passion.  * 

A  large  list  of  Schubert's  songs  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  admirer  Pinterics, 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  music-publishing  house 
of  Spina,  in  Vienna,  It  contains  505  numbers, 
but  is  said  not  to  be  complete. 

Of  the  songs  for  more  voices,  by  Schubert, 
only  the  smaller  part  are  strictly  vocal,  the  others 
are  with  nbiir/ato  accompaniment  of  the  pianoforte 
the  guitar,  the  melodeon,  and  the  organ.  They 
are  for  three,  four,  five,  and  eight  voices;  there 
are  also  double  chorusses  among-  them,  for  men's 
and  female  voices  alone,  but  mostly  for  mixed 
chorus,  with  and  without  solo. 

To  songs  without  accompaniment  belong  the 
following  ones  for  men's  voices:  Jiinglings  wonne 
Liebe  ;  Zum  Rundetanz  and  Die  Nacht  (Night), 
words  by  Matthison ;  Die  Flucht,  by  Lappe ; 
Rauberlied,  An  des  Friihling,  Fischerlied,  Der 
Entfernten,  Der  Wintertag,  and  the  Quartet — 
"  Es  rieselt  klar  und  wehend " — sung  for  the 
the  first  time  at  the  inauguration  of  the  tablet  of 
memory  on  Schubert's  house  of  birth,  in  Vienna. 
To  these  strictly  vocal  songs  must  be  added  the 
Canons  a  ire,  composed  in  1813  ;  The  Gravedig- 
ger's  Song,  Elysium,  by  Schiller,  for  two  tenors 
and  bass;  Holz's  Mai  Song,  for  two  sopranos  and 
bass  "  Chorus  of  the  Angels,  from  Faust,  com- 
posed in  1816  ;  Trio  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth- 
day of  his  father,  for  two  tenors  and  bass ;  Duo, 
Abendroth,  by  Kosegarten,  and  Klage  urn  Aly 
Bey,  each  for  three  voices;  Prayer,  by  De  la 
Motte  Fouque;  and  the  Dance,  quartets  for 
mixed  voices;  the  92d  Psalm,  in  Hebrew,  for  two 
barilones,  soprano,  alto,  and  bass,  composed  in 
1828  :  Song  in  the  Open  Air,  by  Salis,  quartet 
for  men's  voices,  composed  in  1817  ;  "  Wer  Le- 
benslust  Fuhlet,"  quartet  for  two  sopranos,  tenor, 
and  bass,  composed  in  1818.  Further,  the  cho- 
ruses ;  Das  Grah,  by  Solis ;  Bergknappenlied, 
Trinlclied  vor  der  Schlacht,  Schwertlied,  Punscli- 
lied  im  Norden  zu  Singen,  for  two  voices ;  Jagd- 
lied,  by  Zacharias  Werner;  Liitzow's  Wilde 
Jagd,  composed  in  1815  ;  Der  Morgenstern  and 
Jagerlied,  by  Korner,  for  two  voices  and  two 
horns ;  Battle  Song,  by  Klopstock,  for  three 
voices;  and  the  beautiful  doublechorus,  for  men's 
voices,  Schlachtlied,  by  Klopstock,  composed  in 
1827. 

To  those  with  (Migato  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment belong  the  well-known  quartets  for  men's 
voices: — Das  Dorfehen,  Die  Nachtigal.  Geist  der 
Liebe,  Wider  Spruch,  Der  Gondelfahrer,  Ln 
Gegenwartigen,  Vergangenes,  Nachtgesang  im 
Waile,  Friihlingslied,  Naturgenuss  Nacht-musik, 
by  Seckendorf;  Trinklied,  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  the  historical  antiquities,  by  Rits- 
graif;  and  the  Boating  Song,  from  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Further,  the  two  comical  trios — 
The  Lawyers,  for  two  tenors  and  bass,  and  the 
AVedding  Meal,  by  Schober,  for  soprano,  tenor, 
and  bass;  An  die  Sonne,  quartet  for  mixed 
voices,  composed  in  1816;  Der  Schickalslenker, 
Gott  in  Unge  witter,  Gott  der  Weltschoepfer, 
Hymne  an  den  Unendlichen,  Gott  in  der  Natur, 
also  for  mixed  voices  ;  the  Psalm  "  Gott  ist  mein 
liirt,"  for  female  chorus  (four  voices)  ;  ISTacht- 
helli  and  Standchen,  for  solo  and  female  chorus; 
Der  Mondenschein,  by  Schober,  quintet  for  men's 
voices  (two  tenors  and  three  basses)  ;  Coronach, 
Death's  Song,  from  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
for  two  sopranos  and  alto;  Miriam's  Siegesge- 
sang,  fer  soprano  and  alto,  solo  and  mixed  cho- 
rus ;  at  last,  the  chorus  for  eight  men's  voices, 
"  Schlachtlied,"  by  Korner;  and  also  the  "Hymn" 
for  eight  voices;  this  last  one,  also,  with  accompa- 
niment of  wind  instruments. 

The  following  songs  for  several  voices  are 
with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra: — The  cho- 
rus "^  Auf  den  Sieg  der  Deutschen,"  accompanied 
by  violins  and  violoncellos;  Song  of  the  Spirits 
over  the  Waters,  by   Goethe,  chorus  for  eight 


voices,  with  accompaniment  of  violins,  violoncel- 
los, and  bass-viols,  composed  in  1817;  and  the 
cantatas  Der  Friildings  moreen,  Fmpfindungs 
Aeusseungen  des  Wiwtten-Institutcs  der  Schul- 
lehrer  Wiens  fUr  den  Stifter  und  Vorsteher  der 
selben,  Domherrn  Spendu,*  for  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  composed  in  1818 — 1819;  Glaube, 
Hoflnung,  und  Liebe  (Faith,  Hope,  and  Love), 
for  men's  and  mixed  chorus  (accompaniment  of 
wind  instruments),  by  Reil,  which  has,  unfortu- 
nately, not  .been  preserved  :  Prometheus,  com- 
posed in  181G  ;  Die  Erweckung  des  Lazarus, 
Easter  cantata  for  singing  and  orchestra,  of 
which,  however,  only  the  first  part  was  composed 
(inlS20):  and  Volkslied,  by  Deinkartstein,  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  performed  in  February, 
1822,  on  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Emperor  Franz.  The  same  song  was  published 
in  1848  as  "  Constltutionslied"  (Song  of  the 
Constitution),  and  is  as  such  designated,  with  op. 
157,  in  the  catalogue  of  Schubert's  works. 

Besides  these  cantatas  Schubert  composed,  in 
1827,  ore  with  Italian  words,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Irene  K.,  for  two  tenors  and  two  basses;  further, 
"  Saenger,  der  vom  Herzen  singt,"  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  bass,  composed  in  1819,  and  the  one 
for  men's  voices,  in  honor  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Conductor  Salieri. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  there  is  not  at- 
tached to  these  songs  for  several  voices  by  Schu- 
bert, that  deep  and  general  interest  which  is  felt 
for  his  Liedei\  although  some  of  the  former  do 
belong  to  the  best  that  has  ever  been  written  for 
this  branch  of  music,  and  Der  Nachtgesang  im 
Walde  (Niffht  Song  in  the  Forest),  Nachthelle,! 
INIiriam's  Triumphal  Song,  and  Chorus  of  the 
Spirits  over  the  Waters.f  stands  unrivaled  in  the 
whole  literature  of  this  class  of  compositions. — 
N.  Y.  Musical  World. 

*  The  lOTifrest  title,  probably,  ever  given  to  a  cantata.,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  Ensclish  tran-ilation — ''Utterinc  of  Feel- 
ings of  the  Members  of  tile  Institute  of  Widows  of  the  School 
masters  of  Vienna  for  the  Founder  Director  of  the  same  " 
This  cantata  consists  in  a  solo  for  bass,  a  solo  for  soprano  (the 
wife's)  chorus  of  the  children,  solo  of  the  mother,  a  duo  be- 
tween the  widow  and  an  orphan,  a  solo  of  the  bass,  chorus  of 
the  widows,  ajrain.  a  snlo  for  bass,  and  a  quartet  for  mixed 
voices.  The  piano  score  was  written  f  r  Ferd.  Schubert.  Per- 
haps this  cantata  is  worthy  the  attention  of  our  Professors  of 
School  Music. — Translator. 
t  Performed  in  New  York.    +  Also  performed  in  New  York. 
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Sketches  of  French  Musical  History. 
XVII. 

INSTEUMENTAL   MUSIC    IN   FKANOE. 

The  Chanson,  Vaudeville  and  Comic  Opera — 
these  are  French  par  excellence;  instrumental  music 
on  the  contrary — the  quartette,  the  symphony  —  is 
essentially  German.  That  which  affords  the  highest 
(gratification  in  France  are  the  clearness,  precision 
and  neatness  of  the  idea  ;  hence  the  saying  of  Fon- 
tenelle;  Sonate,  que  me  veux-ta?  is  still  in  vogue  in 
spite  of  the  partisans  of  pure  music,  which  certainly 
has  great  value,  when  it  is  the  expression  of  happy 
ideas  skillfully  developed,  but  which  limits  itself  to 
mere  scholastic  exercises,  when  it  is  but  the  servile 
imitator  of  foreign  masterpieces. 

Surely,  notwithstanding  honorable  efforts  made  in 
our  country  instrumental  music  ready  belongs  alone 
all  to  Germany,  the  fatherland  of  scenery  and  fan- 
tasy. We  must  bow  then  Iiefore  the  immortal  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven — the 
masters  who  liave  reached  the  highest  flights  in  this 
elevated,  sublime  form  of  pure  music.  Still  we 
ought  not  to  pass  in  silence  the  works  of  our  com- 
patriots, Avlio  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  class 
of  composition — though  they  have  been  but  little  en- 
couraged and  inadequately  recompensed  in  our  posi- 
tive and  material  age.  The  names  of  Gossec, 
Reicha,  Onslow,  Reher,  Berlioz  and  David,  have  a 
real  and  incontestible  worth  ;  they  have  then  a  right 
to  the  consideration  of  both  artists  and  amateurs. 

Gossec,  fiither  of  French  instrumental  music,  was 
born  at  Vergnies,  a  village  of  Hainaut,  Jan.  17, 
1733.     He  began  life  as  a  choir  boy  in  the  Antwerp 


Cadiedral,  but  afterwards  came  to  Paris  having  no 
other  resources  than  the  direction  of  the  orchestra  of 
La  Popeliniore,  the  Farmer  General.  Having  first 
exhibited  his  powers  under  Rameau  he  took  to  the 
composition  of  symphonies.  The  first  were  pub- 
lished in  1754, — the  same  year  in  which  was  com- 
posed the  first  symphony  of  Haydn.*  As  with  all 
new  things,  the  importance  of  these  works  was  not 
at  first  felt ;  but  after  a  few  years,  the  public  of  the 
Concert  Spiritual  began  to  enjoy  the  vigorous  forms 
of  harmony  and  instrumentation,  before  which  the 
overtures,  which  had  preceded  them  soon  began  to 
give  way. 

After  the  reform  of  La  Popeliniorc's  orchestra, 
Gossec  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  as  Director  of  his  music.  His  first  quartettes 
appeared  in  1759,  and  his  Mass  for  tlie  Dead,  was 
executed  the  following  year  in  the  church  of  St. 
Roch,  with  a  prodigious  effect.  Gossec  also  tried 
his  powers  in  dramatic  writing  and  his  opera,  Les 
PecJieurs,  ■was  successful;  but  he  soon  returned  to 
his  natural  vocation. 

In  1770,  he  founded  the  Amateurs'  Concert, 
directed  by  the  chevalier  St.  Georges.  Down  to 
this  time  the  most  extensive  scores  were  composed 
but  of  the  four  string  instruments  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  two  hautbois  and  to  horns. t  Gossec  in 
his  21st  symphony  in  I),  added  to  this  combination, 
the  contrebass,  flute,  clarinet,  bassoons,  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums.  The  effect  was  very  remarkable. 
In  1773  and  the  four  following  years,  he  directed  the 
Concert  Spirituel  enterprise  ;  but  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  him  to  French  music  was  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  school  for  singing,  which  preceded  that 
of  the  Conservatory.  It  was  founded  in  1784  by  the 
Baron  de  Bretenil,  with  Gossec  as  director,  who  had 
conceived  its  plan  and  gave  in  it  excellent  instruc- 
tion in  harmony  and  counterpoint.  The  national 
fetes  of  the  Revolution  opened  a  new  field  for  the 
talents  of  Gossec.  It  occurred  to  him  to  accompany 
the  hymns  and  choruses  sung  in  the  open  air,  with 
wind  instruments,  and  thus  obtained  remarkable 
eflFects.  Appointed  inspector  of  the  Conservatory  in 
1795,  Gossec  actively  co-operated  in  the  organization 
of  this  establishment  and  in  the  preparation  of  most 
of  the  text  books  employed  in  the  course  of  study. 
During  his  twelve  years  service  as  professor  of  com- 
position, he  formed  many  distinguished  pupils — such 
as  Catel,  Audrot,  Dourlen,  Gasse  and  Panseron.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  section  of  music  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Institute  and  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
order.  He  was  pensioned  in  1815,  but  continued  to 
frequent  the  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  fine  Arts 
until  1823,  when  his  faculties  began  to  fail.  He  then 
retired  to  Passy,  where  he  died  tranquilly,  Feb.  16, 
1829.  Son  of  a  laborer,  this  patriarch  of  the  French 
school  formed  himself  entirely  by  labor  and  the 
study  of  good  models. 

Anton  Reicha,  was  born  at  Prague  Feb.  25,  1770, 
and  musically  educated  by  his  uncle  at  Bonn.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  directed  the  performance 
of  his  first  symphony.  In  1794  he  settled  at  Ham- 
burg, where  he  gave  lessons  for  five  years  and  wrote 
the  music  to  a  French  opera  text — Godefroid  de 
Montfort,  By  the  advice  of  M.  de  Fombrune,  an 
exile,  he  journeyed  to  Paris  whither  he  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  1799,  and  where  he  made  a  good  im- 
pression by  a  symphony  played  at  the  concerts  in  the 
rue  de  Clery.  After  this  discouraged  by  the  succes- 
sive closing  of  the  theatres   Feydeau  and  Favart,  he 

*  Note  by  the  Translator. — It  will  be  seen  a  few  para- 
graphs on,  that  these  so  called  symphonies  were  at  the  most 
octettes— while  Haydn's  first  was  a  real  symphony  ;  for  a  full, 
though  small  orchestra,  and  in  the  true  Sonata  form.  It  is 
this  which  gives  Ilaydn  claim  to  the  title  of  '■  Father  of  the 
grand  Symphony." 

t  M.  Poisot  must  mean  in  Paris  ;  for  Ilandel  in  England 
had  long  before  employed  trumpets,  drums  and  flutes  in  his 
scores— and  perhaps  other  instruments. 
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went  to  Vienna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  Salieri  and  Beethoven.  He 
here  published  thirty-six  fugues  for  tlie  pianoforte, 
constructed  on  a  new  system,  which  consists  in  mail- 
ing the  answas  in  all  the  notes  of  the  scale.  The 
approach  of  war  caused  his  return  to  Paris,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1808.  The  performance  of  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies at  the  Conservatory  again  attracted  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  him.  He  tlicn  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  composition  in  which  field  ho  labored  with 
great  success.  His  "  Traite'  de  mclodie,"  published 
in  ISl-t  does  not  exhibit  genius  ;  it  was  seldom  con- 
sulted ;  but  his  "Cours  d'  Harmonie,"  which  was 
followed  in  1824  by  a  "Traite'  de  haute  composition," 
was  very  soon  in  the  hands  of  all  musicians  ;  Reicha 
succeeded  Mehul  as  professor  of  counterpoint  at  the 
Conservatory ;  and  wrote  some  excellent  quintetes  for 
wind  instruments.*  Upon  the  death  of  Boieldieu, 
he  was  placed  in  the  vacant  chair  of  the  Institute, 
but  died  scon  afterwards — May  28,  1836,  regretted 
for  his  social  virtues  by  all  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally. 

George  Onslow  was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Auver- 
gne,  July  27,  1784.  He  was  of  English  descent  on 
his  father's  side,  but  his  mother,  de  Bourdeilles,  was 
of  the  noble  family  of  Brantome.  Under  the  in- 
structions of  HuUmandel,  Dussek  and  Cramer,  Ons- 
low became  a  talented  pianist.  He  remained,  how- 
ever insensible  to  the  operas  of  Mozart,  and  had  his 
musical  sense  awakened  by  Mehul's  Overture  to 
Slratonice.  He  now  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
violoncello  and  carefully  studied  the  structure  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven's  quartettes  and 
quintettes.  His  Opus  I,  consisting  of  there  quintetes 
for  the  violins,  viola  and  two  violoncellos,  was  pub- 
lished towards  the  end  of  the  year  1807.  He  then 
wrote  a  sonata  for  the  pianoforte,  three  trios,  and  an 
"opus"  of  quartettes  after  which  he  studied  with 
Reicha.  Plis  operas,  L'  Akade  de  la  Vega,  le  Col- 
porteur, and  le  Dae  de  Guise,  obtained  but  a  moder- 
ate success.  His  symphonies  were  not  warmly  re- 
ceived at  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatory ;  for  his 
music  while  it  possesses  great  scholastic  merit,  is  often 
deficient  or  even  wanting  in  musical  ideas.  His 
orchestration  proving  colorless  and  dull,  especially 
when  compared  with  that  great  German  symphonists, 
Onslow  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  the  composi- 
tion of  quartettes  and  quintettes  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, a  class  in  which  he  achieved  a  considerable 
and  merited  reputation. t  Passing  most  of  the  year 
on  his  estate  in  Auvergne  he  found  there  the  leisure 
and  tranquility  necessary  for  his  serious  and  continu- 
ed labors.  He  came  up  to  Paris  during  the  winters 
to  produce  his  new  works  which  were  always  remark- 
able for  their  improvement  in  style.  Onslow  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Institute. 

His  successor  in  the  Academic  chair  was  M.  Henri 
Reber,  a  modest  artist,  and  like  the  Germans  devoted 
to  music  for  its  own  sake.  He  was  born  at  Mul- 
house  in  Alsace,  Oct.  23,  1807,  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatory at  Paris  in  1828,  as  a  pupil  of  MM.  Jelens- 
perger  and  Seuriot.  He  was  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  the  next  year,  and  ended  his  course  of 
study  under  Lesueur.  In  1835  and  following  years 
Reber  published  an  Ave  Maria  an  Agnus  Dei,  a 
qitintett  and  three  quartetts  for  stringed  instruments. 
These  remarkable  productions  made  the  young  com- 
poser favorably  known.  MM.  Seghers  and  Batta 
placed  their  executive  talents  at  the  service  of  the 
master.  The  two  trios  for  pianoforte  violin  and 
violoncello  {op.  8  and  12)  are  distinguished  by  the 
form  and  connection  of  the  musical  ideas  as  well  as 
by  the  ideas  themselves.  The  second  trio  in  E  flat 
is   admirably  written,  the  first   movement  is  melodi- 

*  These  Quintetts  were  revived  in  Berlin  a  few  years  since 
but  attracted  little  attention,  being  found  hard  and  dry  in 
effect.  Tr. 

t  Judging  from  his  manuscript  works  in  possession  of  M. 
Gouffe,  the  celebrated  contre-Bassist  at  Paria. 


ous  and  vigorous,  the  scherzo  neat  and  elegant,  and 
the  energetic  finale  in  the  old  style  is  a  worthy  crown 
to  the  whole,  various  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands, 
and  six  waltzes  for  pianoforte  and  violin  arc  little 
masterpieces  of  true  poetry  ;  the  themes  are  free  and 
natural,  the  harmony  correct  and  striking.  All  this 
lias  real  worth. 

The  "Pirates  Chorus,"  the  "Captive"  (sung  by 
Geraldy),  "Hai  Luli,"  tlie  chanson  of  Thibaut  Conto 
de  Champagne,  "Bergeronnctte,"  "les  Stances  a 
"Malberbe,"  "l'p>hange"  (so  well  declaimed  by 
Wartel — all  these  little  pearls  of  melodv  gives 
Reber  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  the  French  Schu- 
bert. The  Iieautiful  overture  to  "Nairn"  and  the 
two  symphonies  executed  at  the  Conservatory  worthi- 
ly close  our  list  of  his  instrumental  works.  For  the 
theatre  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Reher  for  a  ballet  "le 
Diahle  Amoureux,"  next  a  comic  opera  "la  Nuit  de 
Noel,"  a  charming  work  in  German  style,  "  Le 
Pe're  Gaillard,"  which  obtained  a  substantial  success, 
"les  Papillotes  de  M.  Benoit"  and  "  les  Dames- 
Captaines." 

His  enemies  or  rather  those  who  envy  him  (for 
what  composer  of  ralent  does  not  meet  with  envy?) 
accuse  Mr.  Reber  of  being  rococo,  old-fashioned  and 
obsolete  in  style.  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  re- 
trospective tendencies  but  a  healthy  protest  against 
the  abuse  of  the  noise,  confusion  and  bombast  of  the 
modern  school.  Certainly,  the  old  school  liad  not 
at  its  disposition  the  richness  of  orchestral  effects 
which  we  have.  But,  it  must  .never  be  forsotten, 
that  melody  is  the  living  .soul  of  music.  Reber,  as 
successor  of  Colet,  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatory, has  gained  anew  title  to  the  consideration 
of  artists.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  1854,  was  rather  a  tardy  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  great  deserts. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  C6te-Saint-Andr(5,  in 
the  Department  of  1'  Isere,  December  11,  1803.  He 
was  destined  by  his  father  to  the  medical  profession, 
but  the  young  composer  preferred  the  dry  problems 
of  harmony  to  the  works  upon  anatomy  and  thera- 
peutics, which  were  put  into  his  hands.  When  sent 
to  Paris  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Berlioz  showed  a 
similar  preference  to  the. conservatory  and  the  opera 
over  the  Medical  Schools.  He  immediately  copied 
the  scores  of  Gluck  ;  and  became  enthusiastic  over 
the  "Danaides"  of  Salicri.  He  entered  the  class  of 
Lesueur  and  at  the  same  studied  the  arts  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  with  Reicha.  Afterwards,  wishing 
to  try  his  hand  at  dramatic  music,  he  wrote  to  An- 
drieux  asking  for  an  operatic  text  on  the  subject 
"Estelle  et  Nemorin."  The  Academician  refusing 
his  request,  one  of  Berlioz's  comrades  offered  his  ser- 
vices. From  this  association  of  youthful  talents,  re- 
sulted but  a  very  mediocre  work,  soon  thrown  into 
the  fire,  A  mass  executed  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty at  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  though  honored  by 
the  best  energies  of  Mad.  Lebrun,  had  a  similar  firte. 
Berlioz  burned  a  number  of  manuscripts  which 
seemed  to  him  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  axito  de 
fi.  After  an  unsuccessful  trial  for  the  prize  of  the 
Institut,  Berlioz  was  called  home  by  his  family,  but 
his  vocation  for  music  caused  him  to  return  to  Paris. 
He  was  now  deprived  of  the  allowance  previously 
made  him  by  his  father  and  gained  a  siibsistance  by 
teaching  tlie  flute  and  guitar,  until  he  successfully 
completed  for  the  place  of  a  chorist  at  the  theatre 
des  Nouveautes.  By  the  assistance  of  friends  he  at 
length  gave  a  concert  made  up  entirely  of  his  own 
compositions.  The  programme  contained  the  over- 
tures of  "  les  Francs-jugcs,"  "  Waverly,"  a  "Sce'ne 
h(?roique  grecque"  and  "  la  Mort  d' Orphfe."  The 
members  of  the  orchestra,  with  their  usual  kindness(l) 
left  at  midniglit,  upon  the  pretext  that  tlieir  rules 
compelled  this,  leaving  the  concert  unfinished  and 
tlie  composer  in  a  state  of  exasperation  easy  to  con- 
ceive. Their  unexpected  departure  gave  rise  to  the 
story  next  day  that  Berlioz's  music  put  to  flight  the 


musicians  engaged  to  execute  it.  The  unlucky  com- 
poser was  all  tlie  more  sensible  to  his  misfortune,  as 
his  heart  was  at  the  time  consumed  by  one  of  those 
burning  passions,  which  arouse  one  to  the  production 
of  masterpieces  or  plunge  into  despair.  A  blonde 
Ophelia  had  made  real  to  the  fiery  Hector  the  sweet 
form  of  his  poetic  reveries.* 

The  c^itata  "  Sardannpalns"  opened  the  road  to 
success  for  Berlioz.  The  work,  expected  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  conservatory,  before  Ids  departure  for 
Italy,  was  appreciated  asitmerited.  His"Symphonie 
fiintaslique"  was  also  played  for  their  first  time  at 
this  concert.  This  remarkable  work  paints  all  the 
phases  of  a  passion  through  a  succession  of  false 
joys,  cruel  deceptions,  the  fury  of  the  jealousy  and 
strange  visions. 

In  Italy  Berlioz  wrote  "  Lelio  ou  le  Retour  a  la 
vie"  a  monodrama  which  should  be  considered  as 
the  complement  to  the  Symphonic  fantastiqne. 
Upon  its  execution  at  the  Conservatory  in  1833  it 
gained  an  immense  success,  thanks  to  the  sincere  en- 
thusiasm which  was  then  excited  by  the  revolution. 
The  symphony  "  Harold  en  Italic"  written  with  alto 
principal  so  affected  the  celebrated  Paganini  that  the 
day  after  the  concert  he  sent  to  its  author  a  present  of 
20,000  francs,  with  a  letter  declaring  him  the  succes- 
sor of  Beethoven.  At  the  request  of  tlie  Count  de 
Gasparin,  Berlioz  composed  his  "  Requiem  "  which 
was  executed  for  tlie  first  time  at  the  Invalides,  Dec. 
5, 1837,  in  commemoration  of  Gen.  Damremont. 

"Benvenuto  Cellin,"  text  by  Auguste  Barbier  and 
Leon  de  Wailly,  badly  received  at  Paris,  is  at  present 
a  stock  piece  in  most  of  the  German  theatres.  On 
the  day  when  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  July 
wore  brought  in  triumph  to  the  Bastille,  a  monster 
orchestra,  increased  by  the  voices  of  10,000  specta- 
tors swelled  forth  to  the  astonished  crowd  the  mag- 
nificent tones  of  the  "  Apotheosis."  The  symphony 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  notwithstanding  occasional 
prolixity,  contains  many  fine  passages.  The  treatise 
on  Instrumentation  published  in  1841  is  an  excellent 
theoretic  work.  During  his  tr.avels  in  Germany 
Berlioz  composed  "la  Damnation  de  Faust,"  a  work 
given  with  success  in  Russia.  Returning  to  London 
he  wrote  "The  I'ight  into  Egypt,"  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Pierre  Duci'e.  That  preface  to  "  I'Enfance 
du  Christ"  opened  to  him  at  length  the  doors  of  the 
Institut,  where  he  took  the  seat  of  the  regretted 
author  of  the  "Chalet." 

We  add  to  complete  the  list  of  this  master's  works, 
a  "Te  Dcum"  for  three  choirs,  orchestra  and  organ, 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  author  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache — the  cantata  "  Imperiale," 
written  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  Industry — "le  Cinq  Mai,"  a  work  com- 
memorative of  Napoleon  I. — many  choruses  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  overtures  of  the 
"Corsair"  and  "Carnival  Remain,"  works  full  of 
strength  and  color — divers  collections  of  melodies 
among  which  are  to  be  noted  "la  Captive,"  "  le 
J«uno  poete  Breton,"  "la  Belle  Voyageuse"  and  "  1' 
Absence" — two  very  curious  books  entitled  "  Voy- 
ages en  AUemagne  et  en  Italic"  and  "  les  Soire'es  de 
r  orchestre" — the  rcraaykahla  feiiilleton  of  the  "  De- 
hats"  Journal,  and  a  grand  opera  in  5  acts,  entirely 
the  work — both  text  and  score,  of  this  Delacroix  of 
music.  Let  us  close  by  saying  that  in  M.  Berlioz, 
the  honor  of  the  private  man  and  the  impartiality  of 
the  critic,  are  above  all  question. 

Felicien  David  was  born  March  8,  ISIO,  at  Cade- 
net,  a  town  in  the  Department  of  Vaucluse,  was  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  was  brought 
up  one  of  his  sisters.  As  the  child  sang  with  mar- 
vellous correctness,  some  amateurs  persuaded  the 
family  to  present  him  to  M.  Gamier,  first  Oboe 
player  at  the  Grand  Opera,  then  spending  his  vaca- 
tion in  the  neighborliood.  That  skillful  instrumentist 

*  Miss  ?niithson,  a  celebrated  English  tragic  actress,  whom 
Berlioz  finally  married. 
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saw  at  once  the  vocation  of  the  child,  ;ind  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  working  with  an 
attorney  of  the  town,  David  then  nineteen  years  of 
age,  directed  the  music  in  the  Cathedral,  and  com- 
posed motets  with  full  orchestra  and  hymns  with 
organ  accompaniment. 

The  next  year  he  came  to  Paris  and  studied  with 
Ecber,  Fetis  and  Benoit.  In  1 830  the  young  artist 
joined  the  Saint-Simonitcs.  Tlic  new  apostle  now 
wrote  for  JMenilmontant  twenty  choruses  of  which 
most  are  very  remarkable.  After  the  condemnation 
of  Saint-Simonism,  in  1833,  David  embarked  at 
Marseilles  for  the  Bosphorus.  Ue  anchored  before 
Constantinople  and  was  soon  after  cast  into  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Seraglio.  After  an  exile  in  Smyrna  he 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Memphis,  and 
afterwards  started  for  Beyrout  across  tlie  desert.  To 
the  strong  impression  made  by  this  journey  which 
was  full  of  strange  adventures  the  art  owes  the  mag- 
nificent production  of  the  "  Ode-Symphony,"  which 
has  placed  David  at  a  single  step  in  the  rank  of 
creators  in  this  line  of  art.  "Le  Desert"  is  in  fact  a 
work  sui  genais  full  of  poetry  and  oriental  color. 
Everything  is  expressed  in  it  from  the  immensity  of 
nature  to  the  measured  step  of  the  camels.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  masterpieces  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.* 

"Moise  au  Sinai,"  "Christophe  Colomb,"  "I'E- 
den,"  "la  Perle  du  Bresil"  arc  the  great  works  of 
this  master.  We  find  in  the  flowing  and  transparent 
melodies,  an  orchestration  elegant,  sonorous  and  al- 
ways clear.  "  Herculanum  "  a  grand  opera  first 
given  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  under  the  title  "  la 
Kn  du  Monde,"  and  afterwards  represented  at  the 
Imperial  Academy,  has  led  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  science  of  M.  David  both  in  the  use  of  the  voice 
and  orchestra.  Vfa  hope  tliat  tlie  next  seat  of  the 
Institute  will  be  given  to  this  illustrious  man — this 
man  of  a  genius  peculiar  and  creative — something 
rare  tn  all  ages.  We  add  that  the  world  owes  David 
two  very  beautiful  symphonies,  remarkable  quintettes 
and  a  mass  of  delicious  melodies. 

*  Other  critics  however  sppak  of  it  in  very  different  terms. 

Tr. 


Adelina  Patti. 

The  excitement  about  Mile.  Adelina  Patti  has  not 
decreased.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladys'  friends 
seem  to  grow  more  enthusiastic  with  each  perform- 
ance, and  the  two  operas,  La  Sonnamhula  and  LurJa, 
in  which  she  has  appeared,  alone  draw  crowded 
houses  and  engross  public  attention.  Guillaume 
Tell,  we  are  sorry  to  record,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  bills,  after  the  most  triumphant  success 
ever  won  by  it  in  this  country ;  the  Barhiere,  with 
Mario  and  Koneoni,  has  lost  its  attractive  powers  ; 
the  splendors  of  the  Prophele  no  longer  allure  ;  even 
Mad.  Grisi's  farewell  performances  cease  to  interest. 
All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  a  very  young 
artist  from  America,  about  whom  little  or  nothing 
had  been  previously  known,  and  who  has  achieved  a 
greater  popularity  in  a  briefer  space  of  time  than 
any  singer  since  Jenny  Lind,  not  even  excepting 
Angiolina  Bosio  herself.  We  have  already  chroni- 
cled our  opinions  regarding  Mile.  Patti,  and  have 
ventured  on  a  prophecy  about  her  future  career. 
That  she  is  destined — a  great  destiny — to  be  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Bosio,  we  believe,  although 
the  two  characters  in  which  she  has  hitherto  appear- 
ed would  seem  to  indicate  the  possession  of  gre.itcr 
dramatic  powers  than  her  wonderful  predecessor. 
Mad.  Bosio  never  performed  cither  Amina  or 
Lucia  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  her  performances 
being  restricted  to  characters  of  a  less  tragic  stamp, 
and  which  depend  upon  singing  rather  than  acting, 
for  their  effective  realisation — such  as  Adina  in/ L' 
Elisir  d'  Amore,  Matilda  in  Matilda  di  Sliabmn,  the 
Countess  in  Conte  On/,  Gilda  in  Rifjoletto,  parts,  in- 
deed, the  last  excepted,  which  require  little  amount 
of  energy,  passion  and  insnnct  for  their  development 
but  which  put  the  vocal  powers  to  the  severest  test. 
Mile.  Patti,  it  woulil  seem,  has  a  larger  ambition 
than  Mad.  Bosio,  and,  judging  from  the  operas  she 
has  selected,  aspires  to  the  repertory  of  Jenny  Lind. 
The  public,  notwithstanding,  has  accepted  the  young 
"prima  donna"  as  the  successor  of  Bosio  rather  tlian 
of  the    Swedish   Nightingale,  although   she  has  not 


essayed  any  character  belonging  to  the  former,  and 
has  appeared  in  two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  lat- 
ter. For  this  seeming  paradox  we  do  not  protend 
to  account,  but  merely  state  the  fact,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  part,  however,  which  Mile.  Piitti  has  selected 
for  her  third  appearance,  is  one  wlucli  will  bring  her 
into  direct  comparison  with  Bosio,  and  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest  as  to  the  relative  vocal  capaliilitics  of  the 
two  artists.  Violctta  in  La  2'iaviatii,  was  first  recom- 
mended to  the  English  pulilic  by  Mile.  Piccoloniini, 
who,  though  an  indiiFcront  singer  with  a  faulty  voice, 
had  great  natural  instincts  and  an  intensity  of  feel- 
ing not  to  he  surpassed.  Mad.  Bosio,  indeed,  sang 
the  music  of  Violctta  indisputalily  Ijetter  than  Mile. 
Piccolomini ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Traviola  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  name  of 
latter  than  of  tlie  former.  Thus,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined,  Mile.  Patti's  appearance  in  the  Traviaia  is 
looked  forward  to  with  unusual  curiosity  and  inter- 
est— "Will  she  sing  as  brilliantly  ami  as  gracefully 
as  Bosio?" — "Will  she  act  with  as  much  piquancy 
and  verve  as  Piccolomini  ?" — are  questions  which 
cannot  fail  to  he  asked  times  out  of  number  between 
this  and  next  Thursday.  Her  friends  and  admirers 
rejoice  that  she  has  challenged  general  opinion  in  a 
character  so  well  known  to  the  public  as  Violetta, 
and  await  the  issue  with  confidence.  No  doubt 
many  who  had  preferred  taking  the  judgment  of 
others  in  respect  of  Mile.  Patti's  efforts  in  the  5011- 
nnmhula  and  Lucia  will  be  enabled  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  notion  of  her  singing  and  acting, after  witness- 
ing a  performance  of  the  Traviaia.  Violetta,  indeed, 
appears  to  us  a  more  trying  character  for  the  young 
artist  than  Amina  or  Lucia,  if  only  because  it  has 
been  more  immediately  before  the  public  in  the  per- 
sons of  two  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  onr  times. 
Jenny  Lind's  Amina  is  too  far  removed  from  our  re- 
membrance to  be  recalled  with  vividness,  while  Lucy 
of  Lammernioor,  however  well  played  and  sung, 
leaves  but  a  faint  impression  ;  else,  indeed,  the  recent 
performance  of  Mile.  Titiens  must  have  seriously 
interferred  with  Mile.  Patti's  success. 

The  performance  of  Violetta  will  certainly  place 
Mile.  Adelina  Patti's  talents  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
afford  a  surer  estimate  of  her  merits,  vocal  and  his- 
trionic, than  either  of  previous  attempts,  because  the 
audience  will  make  direct  comparisons  and  draw 
direct  conclusions.  Comparisons  are  momentous, 
for  upon  them  the  reputation  of  an  artist  may  hang, 
and  even  so  it  may  be  with  Mho.  Patti  on  Thursday 
next.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  entertain 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result,  and  fully  expect  to  see 
the  youthful  "  prima  donna  "  come  forth  from  the 
ordeal,  not  merely  unscathed,  but  triumphant. — 
Musical  World. 


Cimarosa  and  Pasiello. 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  Cimarosa 
and  Paesiello  have  recently  been  communicated  to 
the  foreign  journals  by  Pacini  the  elder,  a  music 
publisher  in  Paris,  who  is  old  enough  to  remember 
both  those  renowned  Italians. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cimarosa,  on  his  way  home 
from  Russia,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  b}'  the 
Empress  Catharine,  passed  through  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  (Mozart's  somewhat  niggardly 
patron) — himself  an  amateur  performer  upon  the 
double-bass — requested  Cimarosa  to  leave  some  me- 
mento of  his  visit.  Yielding  to  his  Majesty's  en- 
treaties, Cimarosa  composed  II  Matrimonio  Segreto. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  the  story  of  each  of  the 
three  operas  produced  in  that  particular  year  turned 
upon  marriage:  1st.  Le  Nozzi  di  Dorina,  music  by 
Sarti ;  2nd.  Le  Nozzi  di  Figaro,  by  Mozart ;  and 
3rd.  11  j\Iatrimouio  Segreto,  by  Cimarosa.  Mozart's 
opera  partially  failed,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
Salieri  and  the  Italian  singers.  That  of  Sarti  (now 
forgotten)  was  popular  for  a  time  ;  that  of  Cimarosa 
achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  art-successes  on  re- 
cord. Its  charming  melodies,  and  the  vivacity  of 
its  action,  produced  so  great  an  effect  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  performance,  the  Emperor,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  served  to  the  musicians, 
and  then  expressed  a  wish  that  the  opera  should  he 
repeated.  In  obedience  to  the  Imperial  humor,  the 
audience,  after  a  short  repose,  resumed  their  places, 
and  the  artists  went  through  the  whole  performance 
a  second  time.  The  public  did  not  leave  the  theatre 
till  daybread.  Such  an  incident  was  without 
precedent,  and  (the  length  of  our  modern  operas 
taken  into  consideration),  is  likely  to  occur  again. 

In  Naples  71  Miitrimotuo  Segreto  was  brought  out 
at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini,  where  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  opeia  huffb.  used  to  be  alternately  represented. 
The  "troop"  of  Florentine  singers  comprised  so 
many  artists  of  distinguished  merit  that  the  theatre 
was  called  after  them,  and  henceforth  always  bore  the 
name  of  "Teatro  dei  Fiorentini."     Cimarosa's  opera 


made  a  deep  impression,  and  created,  iiuleed,  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  excitement.  At  the  air,  "j'ria 
chc  spunti  in  Cie  1'  Aurora,"  the  whole  audience 
S|)ontaneously  rose,  and  commenced  applauding  with 
enthusiasm.  The  singer  was  a  tenor,  named 
Bcnclli,  brother  of  that  Benelli  who  was  known  in 
Paris  about  seventy  years  ago.  Although  very  young, 
Pacini  the  older  was  present  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. An  uncle  of  his  rented  a  box  at  the  Fiorentini, 
spacious  enough  (which  was  frequently  the  case  with 
the  boxes  in  Italian  theatres)  to  accommodate  as 
many  as  twelve  persons.  All  the  mcml)ers  of  the 
Pacnii  family  assisted  at  this  performance,  of  which 
they  retained  a  lively  remembrance. 

A  few  years  previously  at  the  same  Toatro  dei 
Fiorentini,  Paisiello's  universally  admired  opera,  La 
Nina  Pa-zza,  d' Amore,  was  first  represented.  About 
this  work  Pacini  the  elder  has  a  story  worth  telling. 
La  Nina,  it  appears,  was  in  I'chearsal,  and  the  Nea- 
politans talked  of  nothing  else.  Prince  Tallyrand, 
the  French  ambassador,  not  having  the  patience  to 
wait  for  the  first  public  performance,  requested  Pai- 
sicllo  to  get  up  a  soiree  at  his  own  residence,  solicit- 
ing the  honor  of  an  invitation  for  himself  and  some 
of  his  friends.  Paisiello  consenting,  readily  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  the  singers  and  musicians  at  the 
theatre.  He  lived  on  the  third  floor  of  a  house  in 
the  street  of  the  Santo  Spirito  ;  and  the  Prince,  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  hear  the  new  opera,  was  punc- 
tual in' attendance.  The  first  violinist  at  the  Teatro 
Mercieri  being  Pacini's  instructor,  he  was  taken 
under  his  auspices  to  Paisiello's.  Pac.ni  was  en- 
chiinted  with  the  opera  ;  as  was  no  less  so  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  regaled  the  performers  with  a 
sumptuous  banquet. 

When  11  Matrimonio  Segreto  was  played  in  Paris, 
Parlamagni,  the  Lablache  of  the  period,  was  anxious 
to  interpolate  a  dnet  composed  for  him  by  Farinelli, 
in  the  opera  of  Teresa  e  Claudio,  which  he  sang  ad- 
mirably, and  which  had  produced  a  marked  sensation 
in  Italy.  Farinelli  was  the  best  pupil  in  the  Conser- 
vatory, and  was  Pacini's  master  for  Solfiggio.  Pacini 
was  at  his  studies  when  Farinelli  composed  the  duet, 
"the  violin  obligate  accomp.animent  to  which,"  he  de- 
clares, "is  still  ringing"  in  his  ears.  The  duet, 
though  wonderfully  popular  in  Italy,  created  little 
effect  in  Paris.  The  cause  of  this  was  probably  the 
substitution  of  new  words  "  which  gave  the  mnsic  a 
wholly  different  expression."  No  (lonbt.  We  should 
have  preferred,  however,  more  of  Paesicllo's  opera 
and  less  of  Farinelli's  duet — fiddle  solo,  notwith- 
standing. 

Pacini  became  acquainted,  Cimarosa  on  leaving 
the  Conservatory  (about  the  same  time  as  Spontini). 
He  learned  (or  tried  to  learn)  composition  under  "the 
famous  Fenaroli,"  who  was  also  originally  Cimarosa's 
master.  ("The  famous  Fenaroli"  reminds  us  of 
"the  great  Tritto.")  Whenever  Fenaroli  was  pleased 
with  a  composition  of  Pacini's,  ho  would  tell  him  to 
show  it  to  Cimarosa,  who  used  to  "advise"  him  with 
regard  to  the  scoring.  "The  composer  of  //  Matri- 
monio Segreto,"  adds  the  venerable  relator  of  anec- 
dotes "is  always  present  to  my  eyes,  and  his  voice 
still  vibrates  "in  ray  ears."  (M.  Pacini's  ears 
are  impressionable.  What,  nevertheless,  with  the 
voice  "  vibrating,"  and  the  fiddle  "  ringing," 
they  must  be  somewhat  perplexed).  "Rossini,"  says 
M.  Pacini  the  elder,  "adores  Cimarosa."  When- 
ever I  mention  the  name,  he  puts  the  most  minute 
questions  about  the  appearance  and  character  of  the 
old  master.  (Cimarosa  died  rather  young  by  the  way, 
for  an  "old"  master.)  All  the  existing  portraits  of 
Cimarosa  are,  it  seems,  in  Rossini's  possession,  added 
to  which,  he  has  had  the  likeness  of  the  celebrated 
Neapolitan  composer  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  his 
villa. 

There  is  some  remarkably  pleasant  "chit-chat"  in 
these  Pacinian  anecdotes — and  this,  in  s|>itc  of  occa- 
sional touches  of  drivelling  senility.  Tlie  "old  man 
eloquent"  at  times  verges  upon  the  twaddle. 


Jfoigljfs  loHrniil  of  Sliisit. 


BOSTON,    JULY   SO,    1S«J. 


Music  in  this    Number.  —  Continuation  -  of  the  Opera  of 
'  Martha."    Piano  Soto. 


Editorial  Correspondence- 

Ko.  xy. 

London,  June  28. 

On  the  way  hither  from  Paris,  on  a  fresh  Jnne 

da_y,  past   the  sweet  clover   fields  of    northern 

France,  over  the  smooth  channel  from  Boulogne 

to  Folkstone,  and  again  through  greener  fields  of 
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Kent,  where  the  hops  grow  and  the  sheep  graze 
—  fair  afternoon's  picture  of  the  rural  luxury  of 
England  —  hastening,  belated,  to  get  what  might 
remain  of  the  London  musical  season,  I  looked 
into  the  Times,  and  fancy  my  chagrin  at  reading 
of  an  event  just  past,  which  had  always  stood 
high  in  the  list  of  musical  satisfactions  anticipated 
in  a  visit  here.  The  annual  concert  of  the 
three  or  four  thousand  Charity  Children  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  had  taken  place  the  day  before  ! 
I  enclose,  however,  the  Times  report  of  it. 
Other  disappointments  were  of  course  inevitable 
in  any  plan  of  a  year's  travel.  Several  great 
things,  which  it  had  been  my  fate  to  miss  all  over 
Germany,  I  was  again  too  late  for  liere.  For 
instance,  the  repeated  performances  of  Kossini's 
really  great  opera,  "  William  Tell,"  which  are 
said  to  have  been  excellent  in  every  way.  So 
too,  the  two  grandest  works  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  "  Israel  in 
Egypt "  of  Handel,  and  the  Missa  Solennis  in 
D  of  Beethoven,  had  gone  by.  There  remained 
one  more  concert  by  that  Society,  and  that  was 
to  be  on  the  very  evening  of  my  arrival:  — 
Costa's  Oratorio  of  "  Eli,"  conducted  by  the 
composer  in  person.  The  day's  journey  had 
been  exhilarating,  and  the  musical  appetite  was 
sharp  after  the  two  months'  fast  in  Italy.  So  my 
first  taste  of  London  —  after  the  Crystal  Palace 
had  stretched  out  its  arms  of  greeting  in  the  dis- 
tance (how  it  shone  against  the  setting  sun  !), 
and  after  being  jostled  over  crowded  London 
Bridge,  and  finding  lodgings  —  was  a  hurried 
drive  to  Exeter  Hall,  to  hear  what  might  be 
heard  of  at  least  one  London  Oratorio. 

I  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  first  part.  The 
exquisitely  modulated  and  insinuating  tenor  of 
Sims  Reeves  was  even  then  stealing  through  the 
passage  ways.  He  was  just  finishing  his  princi- 
pal air.  The  great  gloomy  hall  was  crowded  to 
the  utmost,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  a 
back  seat  in  the  balcony  —  not  a  bad  place  for 
listening  to  such  great  waves  of  tone  as  roll  forth 
from  a  choir  of  600  effective  voices,  supported 
by  a  band  of  about  100  instruments.  I  was  in 
no  mond  to  listen  or  remember  critically ;  simple 
exposure  to  the  invigorating  and  refreshing  influ- 
ence of  great  choral  harmonies  was  all  I  sought, 
together  with  gratification  of  the  natural  curiosity 
to  .see  and  hear  what  one  had  so  long  read  of 
The  choruses  of  Costa  are  not  giant  works  of 
genius ;  he  is  no  Handel,  Bach,  or  Beethoven ; 
only  a  clever  follower  of  Mendelssohn.  But  he 
is  a  masterly  musician,  and  has  contrived  some 
grand,  and  many  beautiful,  if  not  decidedly  orig- 
inal, efl^ects  in  "  Eli,"  as  we  already  know  in 
Boston.  There  was  great  precision,  positiveness 
and  vigor  in  the  rendering  of  the  choruses. 
The  voices  blended  finely,  the  parts  were  well 
balanced,  the  quality  of  tone  was  clear  and  mu- 
sical. There  was  no  faltering,  and  little  scream- 
ing. All  were  up  to  the  mark,  and  seemed  quite 
at  home  in  the  music,  and  in  such  work  generally. 
It  was  only  in  the  finer  contrasts  and  gradations 
of  light  and  shade,  in  piaimissimo,  &c.,  that  one 
was  reminded  of  the  superiority  of  the  choral  so- 
cieties in  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  It  was 
right  hearty,  vigorous,  unanimous,  English  work, 
however,  and  often  told  snperbly  ;  once  or  twice 
sublimely  ;  and  always  in  a  way  to  stir  up  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  audience,  who,  with  the  sin;;- 
ers,  made  the  evening  an  ovation  to  England's 
favorite  conductor,  proud  to  recognize  him  also 
in  the  character  of  composer. 


The  solos  were  sung  by  Slme.  Rudersdorff",  a 
fine  and  flexible  soprano,  with  good  skill  and  ex- 
pression ;  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  who  gave  the 
pretty  contralto  part  of  Samuel  quite  acceptably  ; 
Sims  lleeves,  whose  sweet,  expressive,  finished 
tenor  tantalized  us  with  too  little  —  it  was  only 
in  a  trio  and  a  quartet  that  we  heard  him,  and 
that  with  a  rare  satisfaction ;  Signor  Belletti,  our 
old  friend  of  the  Jenny  Lind  times,  who  used 
then  to  render  the  bass  airs  of  Handel  surprisingly 
well  for  an  Italian,  and  who  is  still  one  of  the 
main  stays  of  a  London  oratorio:  Mr.  Santley,  a 
comparatively  new  candidate  for  public  favori 
who  has  a  rich  and  resonant  bass,  which  he  uses 
tastefully  and  with  much  effect ;  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tem  Smith.  The  orchestra  was  admirable.  The 
unwearying  responsiveness  of  the  great  audience 
was  almost  as  interesting  as  the  performance. 
Whether  the  English  be  a  really  musical  race  or 
not,  there  is  no  people  that  craves  and  sits  out  so 
much  music. 

Last  evening  ^ — to  jump  the  interval  for  the 
time  being  —  I  heard  another  oratorio  in  the 
same  place  :  —  the  old  "  Messiah  "  by  the  "York- 
shire Choral  Union."  To  hear  the  famous  York- 
shire chorus  singers,  and  in  the  well-known  cho- 
ruses, was  a  chance  not  to  be  neglected;  Nor 
were  my  expectations  disappointed.  This  time 
I  had  a  front  seat,  in  a  rather  thinly  scattered, 
but  delighted  audience.  There  were  perhaps 
four  hundred  singers,  and  they  were  wonderfully 
effective.  The  sounds  leapt  out  with  a  startling 
elasticity  and  vigor.  There  is  a  heroic  unanimity 
and  certainty  in  the  charge  of  these  Yorkshire- 
men.  Chorus  singing  seems  to  have  been  a  life- 
long patriotic  exercise  with  them ;  a  common 
cause,  honored  and  carefully  kept  bright.  There 
was  an  irresistible  spirit  about  it ;  here  too  not 
much  of  fine  shading,  or  of  pianissimo,  but  a  sort 
of  dazzling  splendor  of  delivery,  a  fervor  that 
sweeps  on  to  victory  and  takes  you  off  your  feet. 
Of  course,  the  most  satisfactory  achievements 
were  such  pieces  as  the  "  AVonderful "  chorus, 
"  Lift  up  your  hands,"  the  "  Hallelujah,"  &c. 
"  He  shall  purify,"  "  Behold  the  Lamb,"  and 
"  All  we  like  sheep  "  were  exceedingly  impress- 
ive. But  one  missed  somewhat  of  the  profound 
and  almost  Bach-like  tenderness  and  inwardness 
of  "  And  with  his  stripes."  The  proportion  of 
female  voices  looked  small,  but  by  no  means 
sounded  so;  they  were  all  telling  voices;  each 
voice  jump  upon  the  instant  in  coming  in.  One 
peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  the  choir  would 
look  strangely  in  America.  In  the  band  of  con- 
traltos you  see  but  a  dozen  or  so  of  women  scat- 
tered about  and  isolated  among  the  men.  The 
male  contralto,  or  counter  tenor,  so  exceptional 
with  us,  appears  to  be  the  rule  among  the  York- 
shire voices.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were 
boys,  as  were  many  of  the  sopranos ;  but  the 
great  majority  were  men.  The  solo  singing  was 
not  remarkable,  but  reasonably  fair.  The  best 
were  Mr.  Santley  in  the  bass  recitatives  and  airs, 
and  Mr.  Whitehead  (so  far  as  I  could  make  out 
from  the  bills)  in  the  tenor.  IMrs.  Sunderland 
sang  mechanically  well  in  the  soprano  arias,  and 
Miss  Freeman  furnished  little  more  than  voice  to 
"  He  was  despised,"  &c.  The  orchestra,  from  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  was  effective.  So  was  the 
organ,  played  by  Dr.  IMonk.  of  York  Cathedral. 
The  conductor  wbs  Mr.  K.  G.  Burton. 

In  the  morning  (or,  as  we  say,  afternoon^  after 
my  arrival   ("SaturdayJ,   I  attended  the  public 


rehearsal  of  the  last  of  the  "  New  Philharmonic  " 
concerts,  in  St.  James's  Hall ;  and  on  Monday 
evening  the  concert  itself.  It  was  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience,  all  in  "  evening  dress," 
which  is  the  rule  here,  where  seas  of  glorious 
free  music,  with  all  the  genial  warmth  thereof,  do 
not  avail  to  melt  or  wash  away  old  icebergs  of 
uncomfortable  etiquette.  The  Hall,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  is  most 
beautiful  and  unique  in  its  architecture,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  way  in  which  it  is  lighted,  by  single 
star-shaped  jets  depending  from  all  parts  of  the 
arched  ceiling,  and  at  heights  varying  with  the 
curve  of  the  arch,  so  that  it  suggests  the  free 
feeling  of  being  under  the  starry  sky.  The  or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wylde,  is 
large  and  powerful,  and  played  some  movements 
capitally,  though  it  is  said  to  be  not  the  best  or- 
chestra in  London  ;  but  of  course  there  are  con- 
trary opinions  about  that,  now  that  London  has 
three  rival  orchestral  societies,  where  once  the 
"  Philharmonic  "  had  the  whole  field.  The  over- 
ture to  Coriolanus  ('Beethoven^  was  certainly 
rendered  with  great  fire  and  precision,  and  made 
a  smart  beginning  to  the  concert.  Next  came  a 
masterly  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin 
Concerto  by  Herr  Wieniawski,  a  young  Pole  of 
the  Hebrew  stamp  of  features,  who  has  taken  his 
stand  in  the  first  class  of  virtuosos ;  there  was 
fire  and  tender  feeling,  and  technical  mastery 
enough  in  it,  if  not  decided  evidence  enough  of 
individual  genius.  Then  the  dark  familiar  figure 
of  Carl  Formes  presented  itself,  and  sang  with 
powerful  effect  a  satanic  sort  of  aria  from  Spohr's 
"  Faust."  Mrs.  Leramens  Sherrington  followed 
with  a  French  air  from  Herold's  Pre  aux  Clercs, 
and  fine  ohligato  violin  accompaniment  by  Mr. 
Blagrove,  first  violin  in  the  orchestra,  and  appa- 
rently in  nearly  all  the  orchestras  here.  She 
has  a  clear,  sunshiny  soprano,  and  fine  florid  ex- 
ecution. The  "  Eroica  "  Symphony  closed  the 
first  part,  much  of  it  impressively  rendered,  but 
not  up  to  the  Leipzig  or  the  Berlin  standard  by 
many  degrees.  Part  II.  began  with  the  lovely, 
tranquilizing  Chorus  and  Soprano  solo  :  "  Calm 
is  the  glassy  ocean,"  from  Mozart's  Idnmeneo, 
nicely  rendered.  Mr.  John  Francis  Burnett,  an 
eVeve  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire,  played  Cin 
the  illness  of  Miss  Arabella  GoddardJ  the  perpet- 
ual Cheral  de  Baltaille  of  young  pianists,  We- 
ber's Concert-stilck,  and  showed  very  clear  and 
brilliant  execution.  A  florid  duet  for  voice  and 
violin,  by  Pacini  and  Artot,  was  sung  by  Mrs. 
Sherrington  and  played  by  Wieniawski ;  and 
the  concert  ended  with  the  "  Men  of  Prome- 
theus" overture,  thus  making  it  mainly  "a  Beet- 
hoven night."  D. 


New  York,  July  1.5. — You  have  heard,  ere  this 
that  poor  Sig.  Amodio  died  recently,  at  sea,  of  yel- 
low fever.  He  will  be  regretted  by  mnny,  to  who^e 
amusement  and  enjoyment  he  h.is  contributed.  Al- 
ways ready  to  do  his  part,  and  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  kindliness  and  good  nature,  every  one  liked 
him,  and  his  priviitelife  is  said  to  have  been  such  as 
to  merit  general  esteem.  Saturday  a  Requiem 
Mass  was  held  at  St.  Stephen's  church  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  The  church  was  crowded ;  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  to  see  so  large  and  elegant  an 
audience  assembled  at  this  season.  A  nnmber  of  the 
fellow  artists  of  the  deceased  assisted  in  the  musical 
performances,  which  were,  in  fact,  very  fine.    Mad. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    JULY    2  0,    18  61. 
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Isidora  Clark  santj  the  piiiicipal  Sopi'.nno  solos,  and 
amoiiff  the  male  sino;crs  were  to  l)e  found  Siisini, 
Ccntenicii,  Quinto,  Ardavani,  etc.  Most  of  the 
pieces  were  coinposed  by  the  organist  of  the  clinrcli, 
Sig.  Mora.  The  best  of  tliem  were  the  Dies  Ircc, 
the  Trio  and  Duets,  and  the  Bencdictus.  Tliis  Uist, 
and  Sig.  Susini's  solo  were  very  iinely  sung.  I  sub- 
join the  programme : — 

Requiem  and  Kyrie P.  Generuli 

Chorua. 

Introduction — Dies  Ira A.  Mora 

Choru.s. 

Solo Ciircaro 

Susini. 

Solo A   Mora. 

Isadoiu  Clark. 

Cliorus — Kex  TremendoD A.  Mora 

Trio — witlioQt  accompaniment A.  Mora 

Isadora  Clark,  Hdme.  Berger  and  Quinto. 

Baritone  solo Mercadante 

Sig    Fellini. 

Duet Mvrcadanto 

Isidora  Clark  and  Sig.  Centemeri. 

Offertory A.  Mora 

Isidora  Clark. 

Benedictus Madona 

Sig.  Ceutemeri. 

Finale Mercadante 

Chorus. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

C.VMBniDGE  CoMMENCE.MENT. — The  literary  fes- 
tivities of  our  Alma  Mater,  demand  our  attention 
only  niusicalli/,  of  course,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  take 
notice' of  the  constant  progress  of  this.  Art  within  her 
walls,  of  late  years.  At  the  Commencement  dinner, 
on  Wednesday  last,  the  speeches  were  interspersed 
with  some  choice  selections  of  vocal  music  sung  by 
a  body  of  graduates,  (mostly  of  the  last  few  years,) 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Homer,  who  has  so  suc- 
cessfully discharged  the  duties  of  Instructor  of  Music 
for  several  years.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
ten  years  ago  to  have  extemporized  a  club,  at  two 
days  notice,  able  to  sing,  so  creditably,  the  four-part 
songs  of  Mendelssohn  and  other  composers,  that  were 
given  that  day,  by  these  gentlemen,  without  books, 
and  with  but  a  single  reliearsal.  Of  course  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  followed  the  eloquent  speech  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  and  when  could  Integer 
]'itie  be  more  fitly  sung  than  after  the  wonderful 
speech  of  the  venerable  patriot,  the  oldest  surviving 
graduate,  Ex-President  of  the  University,  the  illus- 
trious JosiAH  Qdinct,  who  at  the  age  of  over  ninety 
years  once  more  joined  with  his  fellow  students,  as 
they  sang,  before  leaving  the  table,  the  accustomed 
78th  Psalm,  Give  ear,  ye  Children,  to  my  Lniv,  to  the 
tune  of  St.  Martin's.     "Serus  in   Coelum  redeat !" 

Mr.  G.  A.  ScHMiTT,  (whose  contributions  under 
the  signature  of  *t  have  done  such  good  service  to 
to  this  Journal,  during  the  past  year)  has  received 
from  the  Governor  the  commission  of  Captain  in  one 
of  the  new  regiments.  At  the  close  of  the  annual 
examination  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  instructor  of 
German  in  Harvard  College,  he  received  from  the 
members  of  the  late  Junior  Class,  an  elegant  and 
costly  sword,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  respect  to  him 
as  a  teacher,  and  in  recognition  of  the  patriotic  zeal 
which  has  led  him  to  take  up  arms  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  free  institutions  of  his  adopted  land.  Our 
readers  will  heartily  join  with  us  in  wishing  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  good  service,  and  a  safe  and 
speedy  return. 

Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte,  as 
will  be  seen  from  her  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn, is  still  engaged  in  instructing  pupils  in  piano 
playing.  Her  system  of  teaching  in  classes,  has 
proved,  (at  least  under  her  hands)  to  he  productive 
of  excellent  results  Many  of  our  Boston  readers 
have  witnessed  the  fruits  of  her  instructions  in  the 
soire'es  occasionally  given  by  her,  which  have  been 
reported  in  these  columns.  We  need  not  add  that 
she  is  herself  an  accomplished  pianiste,  and  deserving 
of  the  success  that  she  has  attained  as  a  teacher  in 
this  city. 

The  first  member  of  a  new  musical  journal  has 
recently  been  published  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of 
the  iJentscher- Manner -Gcsang  Zeittiixj.  It  is  edited  by 
M.  Tschirch  and  of  course,  is  devoted  principally  to 
the  objects  indicated  by  its  title. 

Ullman  is  (or  was  recently)  in  Paris,  where  we  are 
told  that  he  has  engaged  for  the  next  season  Mnie. 
Charton  Dcmeur  and  Mme.  Jfcdori.  Mme.  Charton 
is  said  to  have  sung  very  brilliantly  in  the  role  of 
Dinorah  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Havana. —  The  Gazette  Mnsicale  de  Paris  tells  us 
that  Goltsclialk  lately  gave  a  monster  concert  in  this 
city.    Eorty  pianists  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  other 


instrumer.talists  took  part  in  the  performance, 
Among  olher  novelties  of  the  programme  were  a 
romantic  symphony  with  tambourines  anrl  harmoni- 
flutes  ;  a  march  for  eighty  trumpets,  and  finally  a  fan- 
taisie  by  Gottschalk  for  forty  pianos  ! 


UBU  ^hffitir. 


London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— On  Thursday,  June  27, 
Verdi's  Ballo  in  Maseliera  was  produced,  for  llic  first 
time,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  with  great  com- 
pleteness and  efticiency  in  the  costumes,  scenery,  and 
mise-en-scene.  The  management  certainly  did  not  in- 
dulge in  the  same  lavish  expenditure  as  in  the  Pro- 
ph^te  anil  GuiUanme  Tell,  but  for  obvious  reasons. 
It  could  not  make  sure  of  being  reimt)urse'i  for  its 
oullay.  The  ball  scene  is  very  striking,  but  not  to 
be  compared  for  iirilliancy  and  magnificence  with  the 
same  scene  in  Auber's  Gustave,  when  originally 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  under  Mr.  Biinn's 
direction.  The  distribution  of  jiarts  is  as  follows  : 
Amelia,  Madame  Pcnco  ;  Oscar.  Madame  Miolan- 
Carvalho ;  Ulrica,  Madame  Nantier-Dide'e  ;  the 
Duke,  Signer  ^lario  ;  Renato.  SiL^nor  Graziani ;  the 
Chief  Conspirators,  Signer  Taglialico  and  M.  Zel- 
ger.  This  cast  looks  powerful  on  paper,  but  Verdi's 
music  does  not  always  suit  itself  to  the  means  of  the 
best  singers.  Eor  instance,  we  have  heard  jNIadame 
Pcnco  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  character  of 
Amelia,  which  demands,  as  almost  all  Verdi's  hero- 
ines do,  an  amonnt  of  energy  and  strength  of  lungs 
found  in  few  sincers.  Madame  Penco  sings  Mo- 
zart's and  Rossini's  music  admirably,  as  we  need 
hardly  say,  and  that  is  a  far  higher  compliment  than 
if  praised  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  in  Verdi's 
music.  The  singing  of  Madame  Carvalho  in  the 
part  of  Oscar  was  extremely  brilliant,  and  her  acting 
vivacious  and  piquant.  Madame  Nantier-Didie'e 
m.ade  quite  a  character  of  Ulrica,  the  sorceress,  sing- 
ing with  great  expression,  and  dressina:  the  part  with 
a  true  notion  of  the  picturesque.  The  Renato  of 
Signer  Graziani  was  a  praiseworthy  performance,  a 
little  wanting,  perhaps,  in  dramatic  vigor  and  truth, 
but  well  endeavored  and  not  deficient  in  vehemence. 
His  splendid  voice,  with  a  real  show  of  earnestness, 
obtained  an  encore  for  the  romance  in  the  fourth  act. 
We  cannot  praise  very  highly  Signer  Tagliafico  and 
M.  Zelger  for  their  singing;  perhaps  the  music  of 
the  conspirators  had  not  become  sufficiently  familiar 
to  them.  Signor  Mario  was  inimitable  as  the  Duke, 
acting  and  singing  his  very  best,  and  carrying  his 
whole  audience  with  him  in  every  scene.  He  made 
amends,  indeed,  for  every  deficiency  in  the  other 
performers,  and  was  encored  in  the  romance  in  the 
first  act,  as  well  as  in  the  quintet  in  the  second  act, 
in  which  his  singing  and  acting  were  both  conspicu- 
ous. There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  recalls 
being  more  numerous  than  the  encores,  the  perfor- 
mance must  be  pronounced  a  decided  success.  Un 
Ballo  in  jVasrhera  is  announced  for  repetition  to-night 
and  Monday. 

Piiiliiakmonic  Concerts. — The  Philharmonic 
Society  has  just  terminated  a  series  of  performances 
(its  49tli)  almost  unprecedented  in  success.  At  the 
eighth  and  final  concert  on  Monday  night,  the  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : 

Part  I. — Sinfonia,  Haydn  ;  Aria,  "  Bel  raggio," 
Semirauiide  (Rossini)  ;  Concerto,  violin,  Hcrr  Straus 
(Beethoven)  ;  Recjt.  and  Aria,  "  Bella  adorata  incog- 
nita," 11  Giurament-)  (Mercadante)  ;  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  pianoforte,  M.  Moscheles  (Moschelcs). 

Part  II. — Sinfonia  in  C  minor  (Beethoven)  ; 
Cuetto,  "La  ei  darem  "  (Mozart);  Overture,  Jubilee 
(Weber). 

Conductor — Professor  Stcrndale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  feature  of  more  than  com- 
mon interest.  That  veteran  to  whom  the  modern  art 
of  pianoforte  composition  owes  so  much,  who,  be- 
sides being  tlie  real  originator  of  the  "bravura" 
style  out  of  which  so  many  celebrities  have  risen,  is 
a  classical  musician  of  the  genuine  stamp,  and  author 
of  concertos,  sonatas,  studies,  and  a  multilniie  of 
works  that  the  world  (of  music)  will  not  readily  let 
die — Herr  Ignace  Moscheles — who,  after  residing 
among  us  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
laying  the  basis  of  a  solid  and  legitimate  school,  left 
England  in  1846,  to  assume  a  post  of  equal  honor 
and  responsibility  in  his  own  country,  was  induced 
to  appear  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  on  the 
platform  of  the  Philharmonic  orcliesti'a,  where  he 
had  won  so  many  laurels  as  composer,  pianist,  and 
conductor,  and  to  perform  one  of  his  own  splendid 
pieces  for  pianoforlewith  orchestral  accompaniments, 
viz.,  the  concerto  in  G  minor,  still  (and  likely  to  be 
always)  regarded  as  a  model  easier  to  admire  than 


to  imitate.  That  every  lover  of  the  instrument,  of 
which  Ilcrr  Moschelcs  is  one  of  the  mostj'usiiy  fa- 
mous rciu'cscntatives,  amaienrs  and  profcs.sors  in  an 
equal  degree,  should  be  eager  to  welcome  and  ap- 
plaud the  honored  nuistcr,  one  of  the  very  last  of  a 
race  of  musical  Titans,  who  thus  ainical>iy  con.sentcd 
to  forget  that  he  had  abandoned  public  life,  and  lo 
come  once  more  among  them,  soliciior,  as  in  the 
olden  time,  for  the  guerdon  of  public  approbation, 
was  natnrai  ;  nor  coiilil  any  one  have  felt  sur[)risc  at 
seeing  tlie  Hanover  Square  Hooms  literally  crammed 
to  suH'ocation.  To  descrii)e  the  reception  awarded  to 
Herr  Moscheles  as  he  ascended  the  steps  that  lead 
into  the  orchestra;  or  the  repeated  and  hearty  bursts 
of  recognition  tliat  greeted  each  familiar  passage  of 
his  concerto  ;  or  the  raplnrons  plaudits  that,  from  ev- 
ery corner  of  the  room,  bore  witness  to  the  real  de- 
light lie  had  contribnted  liy  his  performance,  would 
be  diliicult,  if  not  impossible.  How  he  played — how, 
while  the  hand  was  frequently  unnerved  that  once 
was  so  energetic,  dcxierons,  and  (inn,  the  mind 
proved  still  vIl'OI'ous  and.  young,  still  lit  up  with  the 
"  divine  spark,"  and  in  possession  of  absolute  con- 
trol over  those  subtleties  of  expression,  those  genu- 
ine touches,  that  distinguish  the  great  musician  from 
the  inere  virtuoso, — the  skilled  executant  and  voila 
tout — must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
The  incident  was  one  of  rare  interest.  It  secmi.-d 
almost  as  though,  in  the  hour  of  ils  threatened  disso- 
lution, the  sjiirit  of  one  of  the  old  giants  of  the 
l-'liilharmonic  had  appeared  to  give  the  members 
couraiic,  and  lead  them  once  again  to  victory.  A 
more  brilliant  yz«a/e  to  the  last  season  before  the  ju- 
bilee,— a  more  auspicious  foreshadowing  of  the  tri- 
umph of  tlie  jubilee  itself, — than  this  apparition  of 
Moscheles,  who  ^vas  thirty  years  ago  the  very  soul  of 
the  institution,  could  hardly  have  been  thought  of 
A  word  must  suffice  for  the  rest  of  the  concert. 
The  symphony  of  Haydn  [La.  lieine  de  France)  re- 
called the  glories  of  the  Philharmonic  in  its  prime. 
The  concerto  of  Beethoven  was  finely  executed  by 
Herr  Strauss,  whase  success  at  a  former  concert  fully 
justified  his  reengagement.  at  this  ;  hut  we  did  not 
greatly  admire  his  two  cadences.  The  singers  were 
Mile.  Gnerrabella,  Signor  Steller,  and  Mr.  Tennant, 
who  sang,  and  sang  well,  the  selections  from  the  ope- 
ratic music  of  Rossini,  Mercadante,  and  Mozart. 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera. — The  increasing  popu- 
larity of  Mile.  Ailelina  Patti,  more  espeeiairy  in  the 
Sonnambida,  and  the  repetitions  of  operas  which  have 
already  been  recorded  as  successes  may  be  accepted 
as  the  reason  whv  no  novelty  has  been  produced 
lately.  Mario  certainly  resumed  his  original  jiart  of 
the  tiuke  in  Biqoletto  on  Saturday,  and  gave  a  new 
interest  to  the  performance.  La  Sonnamhula  was  re- 
peated on  Monday  ;  Don  Giovanni  on  Tuesday  ;  Le 
Propli€le  on  Tiiurday  ;  and  last  niaht  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor  for  the  last  time  this  season.  Verdi's  Ballo 
in  Mnschern,  announced  for  Thursday,  has  been  post- 
poned until  Thursday  next. 

Royal  Opera,  Lyceum. — Signor  Verdi's  Ballo 
in  Aluschtra,  produced  on  Saturday  night,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  was  a  legitimate  and  tri- 
umphant success.  The  cast  was  admirable — irre- 
proachable, indeed  ;  the  greatest  pains  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  rehearsals,  and  the  execution  through- 
out could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  cast  was  as  follows  :  Richard,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Signor  Giut;lini  ;  Renato,  Signor  Delle  Sedie  ; 
Samuel,  M.  Gassier;  Oscar,  Mad.  Gassier;  Amelia, 
Jllle.  Titiens  ;  Ulrica,  Mad.  Lcmaire.  As  fliras  the 
music  "was  concerned,  Signor  Ginglini  was  fitted  to 
admiration.  He  sang  in  consequence,  with  infinite 
charm  throughout,  and  never  having  to  force  his 
voice,  was  in  his  clement  from  the  first  to  'the  last. 
Signor  Ginglini,  moreover,  manifested,  in  the  first 
two  acts,  a  talent  for  litrht  comedy,  for  which  we 
could  have  hardly  given  him  credit.  His  success  in- 
deed was  triumphant,  and  in  all  probability,  Richard, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  governor  of  Boston,  will  he  repu- 
ted, after  a  short  time,  his  most  finished  and  admira- 
ble performance.  Mile.  Titiens  appears  to  extraor- 
dinary advanta<:e  in  Verdi's  energetic  heroine.  She 
sings,  and  acts  the  part  magnificently,  and  is  every- 
where the  crand  artist.  Her  singing  throughout  the 
entire  of  the  third  act,  is  one  of  her  sreatest  achieve- 
ments and  could  not  be  surpassed,  if  indeed,  equaled 
by  any  living  vocalist.  We  shall  take  another  oppor 
tunity  of  commenting  upon  this  splendid  perform- 
ance, and  can  only  sav  that  Mile.  Titiens  in  Amelia 
has  put  in  another  claim  to  the  many  already  ad- 
vanced for  the  title  of  the  reigning  queen  of  tragic 
song.  Mad.  Gassier,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
for  some  years  in  London,  sang  the  music  of  the 
I^ige  with  great  brilliancy.  Signor  Delle  Sedie 
showed  decided  vocal  talent,  if  not  the  best  voice  in 
the  world,  in  the  part  of  Renato,  and  was  applauded 
to  the  skies  and   encored  in  one  of  his  songs.     He 
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seemed  inclined,  however,  to  exaggeration  in  his  act- 
ing'. M.  Gassier  sang  and  acted  most  admirably  as 
tlie  first  conspirator,  and  constituted,  certainly,  one 
ef  tlie  most  striking  figures  in  a  grand  picture. 
Tlie  band  and  clrorus  were  excellent ;  tlie  dresses 
new  and  appropriate;  and  the  scenery,  all  things 
considered,  effective.  We  object,  nevertheless,  to 
the  size  of  the  Boston  moon,  and,  despite  the  mana- 
ger of  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  third  act,  believe 
that  the  side  opposite  the  opera  luminary  is  that  which 
is  thrown  into  shadow. 


Paris. 

The  last  week  has  produced  no  other  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  operatic  world  than  the  revival  at  the 
Opera  Comique  of  Hale'vy's  MoasqueUdres  de  la 
Reine,  Jourdan  appearing  for  the  first  time  before  a 
Parisian  audience  in  the  cliaracterof  Olivier,  and,  be 
it  said,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  even  the  critical 
part  of  liis  hearers.  A  Mile.  Litschner  made  her 
debut  the  same  evening  in  the  part  of  Athena'is. 
This  young  lady  possesses  considerable,  talent  as  a 
vocalist,  but  which  unfortunately  does  not  lie  in  the 
directiou  she  has  chosen  for  hersetf — namely,  the 
fiorid  style.  There  are  two  current  reports  which  I 
am  enxliled  to  nail  on  the  counter  as  false  coinage. 
One  is  tliat  Tamberliic  has  accepted  an  engagement 
at  the  Grand  Opera  hero  to  sing  with  Faure  in  La 
Miiette  de  Portici.  The  distinguished  artist  in  ques- 
tion, his  campaign  in  London  over,  will  simply  so- 
journ in  Paris  as  a  flaneur  until  the  trumpet  sounds 
"  boot  and  saddle  "  to  summon  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  other  spurious  item  of  news  is  that  Mad 
Pauline  Viardot  has  been  engaged  at  the  same  estab- 
lishment for  two  months  at  some  fabulous  rate  of 
emolument  to  sing  in  Gluck's  Alceste.  The  truth  is, 
that  as  the  management  at  this  time  cannot  foresee 
how  many  performances  of  Gluck's  masterpiece  will 
consist  with  the  taste  of  its  supporters.  Mad.  Viardot 
has  been  engaged  to  sing,  as  the  technical  phrase 
goes  aa  cachet,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by  the  night. 
Apropos  of  these  intended  performances,  it  is  now 
certain  that  M.  Berlioz  has  declined  the  office  of  re- 
handling  [remaniem.ent)  the  score  of  Alceste,  ground- 
ing his  refusal  on  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  the 
work  of  a  great  master.  A  very  proper  scruple,  and 
which  any  one  capable  of  performing  the  task  is  sure 
to  share  ;*so  that  if  be  done  at  all,  an  incapable  is 
sure  to  be  intrusted  with  it.  Why  not  Alary,  the 
Macadamiser  of  Mozart  ?  So  true  is  it  ever,  that 
"  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  By  the 
way,  Auber,  who  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  and 
ami  saw  Alceste  when  Gluck  was  in  Paris,  is  to  pro- 
side  at  the  rehearsals  and  give  tlie  times.  The  aston- 
ishing and  sustained  vigor  of  Lord  Brougham  is  the 
only  parallel  we  have  to  the  venerable  and  still  ver- 
dant French  composer.  The  great  lion  pianist — pa- 
rent and  pro;;enitor  of  all  pianist  lions  and  whelps 
that  now  prowl  the  two  hemispheres — Franz  Liszt 
himself,  has  been  in  Paris,  and  lias  been,  the  papers 
here  inform  us,  charming  the  retreat  of  another  old 
lion — a  lion  of  poetry  and  voluminous  prose,  a  lion 
eke  of  politics — \t.  de  Lamartine.  For  one  entire 
evening  the  Hnng.arian  pianist  poured  out  the  full- 
ness of  his  great  resources  to  delight  the  old  repub- 
lican poet  and  historian.  It  was  a  graceful  act,  and 
characteristic  of  Liszt.  lie  has  now  returned  to 
Weimar. 

Mad.  Marie  Cabel  has  landed  at  Marseilles  on  her 
return  from  Algiers,  and  has  been  giving  several  per- 
formances in  the  former  city. 

Camille  Sivori,  a  minor  violinist  compared  to  the 
above,  incapable  of  charming  grandes  dames  to  the 
tune  of  fifty  guineas,  has  been  playing  here,  but 
more  in  private  than  in  public.  The  other  evening 
in  a  reunion  inline  he  played  a  new  quintet  by  M.  C. 
Estremie,  a  composer  of  high  merit,  of  whom  I  have 
frequently  spoken.  A  qnatuor  by  this  gentleman 
was  played  a  short  tiine  since  at  Kossini's  house. 
Signor  Sivori  proceeds  forthwith  to  Italy,  where  he 
will  remain  till  August,  when  he  is  expected,  .accord- 
ing to  annual  custom,  at  Baden,  Wiesbaden,  and 
other  Teutonic  places  of  delight.  Another  inferior 
confrere  of  the  (yrcr»rfe-f/rtme-captivating  Bartelloni, 
Henri  Vieuxtemps,  has,  I  hear,  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  he  is  reposing  after  th ;  fatigues  of  his  English 
campaign.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  the  other 
evening  to  play  one  or  two  of  his  more  recent  compo- 
sitions in  the  salons  of  M.  Brunmel,  among  them  his 
last  concerto. 


Prague. 

One  of  the  most  meritorious  musical  societies  in 
this  city  is  the  one  known  as  the  "  Cacilian-Verein," 
or  Cecilia  Union,  now  established  twenty  j'ears, 
during  which  period  it  has  exerted  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  public  taste.     The  great  object  distin- 


guishing the  Cecilia  Union  has  invariably  been  lo 
perform  such  works  as  would  otherwise — from  idle- 
ness, insufficient  artistic  resources,  or  intrigue — have 
never  been  known.  This  principle  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  works  of  modern  composers.  Thus, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and,  more  recently,  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Union.  Indeed,  Wagner,  of  all  composers,  ought  to 
leel  profoundly  grateful  to  it,  for  it  was  through  its 
exertions  that  his  operas  were  brought  out  at  the  the- 
atre. In  fact,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  success 
achieved  on  the  stage  here  by  Tannhiiuser,  Lohengrin, 
Dei-  Fliegende  Hollander,  and  Rienzi,  first  directed  the 
attention  of  German  operatic  managers  to  the  "  Mu- 
sic of  the  Future." 

True  to  the  principle  it  has  adopted  from  its  foun- 
dation, the  directors  of  the  Union  introduced,  at  the 
second  concert  of  the  season,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
a  work  which  is  here  a  novelty,  however  well  known 
it  may  be  elsewhere.  I  allude  to  Rossini's  Stahcit 
Mater.  When  the  directors  announced  their  inten- 
tion, public  expectation  was  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived.  The  ex- 
ecutants took  their  places,  and  the  audience  filled 
every  available  seat  in  the  concert-room.  But  the 
Praguers  have  always  prided  themselves  on  having 
an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  being  courageous  enough 
to  express  it,  as  becomes  sons  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  even  supposing;  that  opinion  runs  counter  to 
preconceived  ideas  and  the  decision  arrived  at  else- 
where. Accordinsly,  they  heard  the  Stahat  Hater, 
and,  despite  the  favorable  reports  they  had  received 
of  it  from  Paris,  London,  and  other  great  cities, 
where  it  is  so  popular;  condemned  it,  and  exalted 
still  higher  than  ever  the  banners  of  Handel,  Bach, 
and  Mendelssohn.  The  general  feeling  with  regard 
to  this  work  of  the  Swan  of  Pesaro  is  characteristi- 
cally summed  up  in  the  following  words  of  a  local 
critic,  who  compares  "  all  the  ear-tickling  melodies 
of  the  Stabat  to  those  pions  beauties  wdio  kneel  with 
veiled  countenances  before  the  altar  of  the  Madonna, 
but,  through  the  folds  of  their  picturesqely  draped 
veils,  observe  with  a  worldly  eye  everything  that  is 
going  on  around  them."  You  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  no  parts  of  the  work  were  favorably 
received,  for  such  was  not  the  case.  The  pieces 
which  struck  the  public  as  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
religions  dignity  worthy  of  the  subject,  were  greatly 
applauded.  Among  these  pieces  I  may  mention  the 
introduction,  the  cavatina  (No7),"racut  portem 
Christi  mortem;"  the  quartet  (No.  9),  "  Quando 
Corpus  niorietur,"  and  the  final  fugue.  The  per- 
formance was,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  one  ;  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  being  particularly  good.  The 
solo  parts  were  entrusted  to  Mraes.  Brenner,  Proe- 
hazki-Schmidt,  Herren  Fekte'r,  and  Eilers,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  operatic  company  at  the  theatre. 

The  third  concert  of  the  series,  held  on  the  28th 
February,  was  a  highly  interesting  one,  being  devo- 
ted entirely  to  the  compositions  of  the  great  John 
Sehastion' Bach,  and  those  of  the  most  talented  of 
his  descendants,  namely  Philip  Emanuel  Bach.  It 
might  (airly  have  been  entitled  a  Bach  Festival,  so 
deep  a  commotion  did  it  excite  among  all  the  admi- 
rers of  sterling  classical  music.  The  following  was 
the  programme:  Overture  in  C  major,  from  the 
Suite  des  Pieces,  No.  1,  for  orchestra  ;  Recitative  and 
Air,  for  soprano,  from  the  Passionsmusilc,  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ;  and  the  "  Credo  " 
from  the  hieh  mass  in  B  mimor,  by  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  Philip  Emanuel's  contribution  was  his  sym- 
phony in  Y)  m.ajor.  All  these  pieces  were  new  to  a 
Prague  audience. 

Milan. — According  to  the  Trovatore,  a  periodical 
published  here,  Verdi  is  about  to  compose  a  new  op-, 
era.  The  libretto  is  by  M.  Piave,  the  same  gentle- 
man who  transformed  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Roi  s'amnse 
into  Rigolefto,  and  young  Dumas'  Dameaux  Cami^liits 
into  La  Traviata.  '  This  new  production  of  the  com- 
poser of  young  Italy  is  said  to  be  intended  for  the 
Italian  Opera-house  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

Vienna. — According  to  report,  the  season  at  the 
Imperial  Opera-house  will  commence  on  the  15th 
July  with  Verdi's  Macbeth.  This  makes  the  sixth 
novelty  promised,  the  other  five  being  the  Glocklein 
des  Eremiten,  comic  opera  by  Maillach  ;  Griifin  Eg- 
viont,  ballet  by  Rntta  ;  Cherubini's  Medea;  R.  Wag- 
ner's Tristan  und  holde ;  and  M.  Gounod's  Funst. 
Verdi's  music  was  performed  last  season  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera-house  twenty-five  times,  being  just  two 
performances  more  than  those  accorded  to  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Gluck  combined,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  balance  in  his  favor  will 
be  even  greater  next  season.  The  Bouffes  Parisiens 
opened  on  the  8th,  with  M.  Offenbach's  Orphe'e  aux 
Enfers.  After  concluding  their  engagement  here, 
they  proceed  to  Berlin. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 
PnbiitiBica  by  Oliver  DIC8ou  Sc  Co* 


Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

All  hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  The  dying 
Volunteer.  L.  0.  Emerson.  25 

This  poem  is  founded  on  one  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  of  the  war,  as  far  as  known,  an  incident 
which  history  will  make  familiar  to  coming  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Emerson  has  written  to  it  one  of  hia  best 
melodies,  and  the  piece  deserves  to  be  popular  among 
patriotic  singers. 

Our  good  ship  sails  to-night,  my  Love. 

Emile  Berger.  25 

An  uncommonly  pretty  song,  the  words  of  which 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  significance  in  the  present 
times.  This  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  make  ifc 
popular;  but  the  music  itself  is  sufficiently  striking 
to  direct  attention  to  it. 

Up  with  the  Flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
War  Song.  Words  by  W.  W.  Story.  Music 
b}^  N.  llavnkilde.  25 

A  song  which,  a  patriotic  son  of  Massachusetts, 
travelliog  in  Italy,  wrote,  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  glorious  uprising  of  the  Freemen  in  his  own  coun- 
try. A  friend,  a  young  Norwegian  artist,  inspired  by 
the  subject,  composed  music  to  it,  such  music  as  no 
composer  would  be  ashamed  of,  and  the  manuscript, 
by  the  agency  of  a  kind  hand,  found  its  way  across 
the  water  to  the  publishers. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Quickstep.     J.  W.  Turner.  25 

Mr.  Turner  has  arranged  several  of  our  national 
melodies,  such,  to  which  public  attention  has  been 
particularly  attracted  by  the  war  for  the  Union,  in  the 
form  of  easy  Quicksteps.  Thus  arranged  they  will  be 
most  welcome  to  young  players.  Besides  the  above, 
Quicksteps  ou  the  ''  Red,  white  and  blue  "  and  "  The 
girl  I  left  behind  me  "  are  now  published  by  the  same 
author. 

La  Reveille.     Grand  March  Militaire. 

Carl  Meyei'.  25 

A  very  brilliant  Concert  March,  rather  difficult. 
It  is  quite  indicative  of  the  brisk  step  of  the  soldiery 
when  marched  to  the  battle-field,  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation. The  Trio  has  fine  melodious  strains.  Alto- 
gether amateurs  fond  of  a  good  show-piece  will  find 
much  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  piece. 

Darling  Nelly  Gray.     Varied.  R.  Schroedei'  25 

Simple  Variations  on  a  very  popular  melody,  pleas- 
ing and  instructive.  Teachers  will  recollect  Schroeder 
as  the  author  of  the  well-known  Variations  on  the 
Swiss  Boy  and  several  others. 


Books. 

Thaleerg's  L'aet  Dili  Chant. 
Singing  applied  to  the  Piano.) 
bound  in  Cloth. 


(The  Art  of 
Handsomely 

3  00 


The  Piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions. The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
so  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  fingered,  and  ai'e  as  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  could  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Thalberg  produced  iu 
his  playing. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savins-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Vol.  XIX.  No.  17. 


The  Celestial  Army. 

I  stood  by  tlie  open  casement 

Anrl  looked  upon  the  nij^lit, 
And  saw  the  westward-n-ohig  stars 

Pass  slowly  out  of  sight. 

Slowly  the  bright  procession 
Went  down  the  gleaminp:  arcli. 

And  my  soul  discerned  the  music 
Of  their  long  triumphal  march  ; 

Till  the  great  celestial  army, 
Stretching  far  beyond  the  polos, 

Became  the  eternal  symbol 
Of  the  mighty  march  of  souls. 

Onward,  forever  onward. 

Red  Mars  led  down  his  cl.an  ; 
And  the  moon,  like  a  mailed  maiden. 

Was  riding  in  the  van. 

And  some  were  bright  in  beautv. 
And  some  were  faint  and  small. 

But  these  might  be  in  their  greatest  height, 
The  noblest  of  them  all. 

Downward,  forever  downward, 

Behind  earth's  dusky  shore, 
They  passed  into  the  unknown  night. 

They  passed— and  were  no  more. 

No  more  1  0,  say  not  so  I 

And  downward  is  not  just; 
For  the  sight  is  weak  and  the  sense  is  dim 

That  looks  through  heated  dust. 

The  stars  and  them.iiled  moon, 
Though  they  seem  to  fall  and  die, 

Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines, 
An  endless  reach  of  sky. 

And  though  the  hills  of  death 

Jlay  hide  the  bright  array. 
The  marshalled  brotherhood  of  souls 

Still  keeps  its  upward  sway. 

Upward,  forever  upward, 

I  see  their  march  sublime. 
And  hear  the  glorious  music 

Of  the  conquerors  of  time. 

And  long  let  me  remember, 

That  the  palest,  faintest  one, 
May  to  diviner  vision  be 

A  bright  and  blessed  sun. 

Thomas  B.  Read. 


[For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  fok  this  Journal  from  the 
"Deutsche  Musik-Zeitumg"  Op  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment 
arranged  by  Roeert  Franz  Four  sets  (9  Alto,  9  Bail  9 
soprano,  9  Tenor  Arias).  Leipzig  :  F.  Wliistling  ;  Boston: 
l>.  Duson  &  Co. 

This  collection  of  airs  by  Bach  gives  refresh- 
ing evidence  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  in  all 
directions  in  our  day,  to  drag  to  light  again  the 
rich,  long  forgotten  treasures  of  a  glorious  Past, 
and  to  make  them  accessible  to  our  taste.  We 
hail  it  the  more  joyfully,  because  it  promises  a 
weighty^ontribution   to  a  movement  gradually 


commencing  even  in  wider  circles,  out  of  which, 
it   may  be  hoped,  will    finally  proceed  a  full   re- 
cognition and   just  appreciation  of  Sebastian 
Bach.     Just    now  indeed  opinion  wavers,  even 
amongst  competent  judges  ;  and  still  wo  cannot 
gain  the  proper  stand  point,  from  which   a   com- 
preliensive  view  of  Bach's  nature  and  of  his  signi- 
ficance for  the   present  and  the  future  would  be 
possible.     A  great  part  of  the  public  sees  in  him 
mainly  the   specifically  religious,  or    (to    come 
more  near  to  itj  the  Protestant  church  musician, 
whether  the  alone  true  and  greatest,  or  the  more 
or  less  antiquated.     And  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  most  and  the  greatest  of  Bach's  compositions 
are  designed  for  the  church  ;  that  his  whole  being 
is  rooted   in  the  religious  traditions  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  ;  that  he  stands  there  as  the  rich- 
est flower  of  the   pietistic  movement  which  goes 
into  the  deepest  inner  life   of  man,  as  a  last  re- 
former, and  as  a  living,  loud  speaking  testimony 
of  the  divine    spirit  in   the   midst  of  an   age  of 
newly  beginning  revelation  and  expression  of  all 
deeper   life.     No   one   has  ever  set  forth  so  ex- 
haustively as  he  the  mystical  and  inmost  quality 
of   the   Protestant   faith ;  no   one   has   so   sym- 
bolically incarnated  its  moral-personal  character  ; 
no  one  has  recognized  the  central  significance  of 
the  divine  as  the  source  and  vital  foundation   of 
this  faith  with  such  fullness  of  piety  ;  no  one  has 
expounded  it   so  spiritually,  so  exhaustively,  and 
in  so  edifying  a  manner. 

But  this  conception  of  him  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  Bach  employed  the  same  form  of  expression, 
which  he  used  in  his  church  compositions,  and 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  specifically  the 
church  style,  also  for  purely  worldly  subjects ; 
that  this  form  in  fact  was  natural  to  him.  Not 
a  few  of  his  church  cantatas  had  originally  alto- 
gether profane  texts,  and  the  most  voluptuous 
love-songs  move  him  in  the  same  strict  style  as 
the  most  serious  church  arias.  Moreover,  he  has 
written  a  multitude  of  purely  instrumental 
works,  to  which  no  one  would  ascribe  a  church 
character.  Hence  it  is  all-important  that  we  find 
a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view,  from  which 
to  judge  of  Bach  collectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  purely  musical 
point  of  view,  which  is  always  taken  by  another 
not  less  numerous  portion  of  our  public,  it  is  still 
less  possible  to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  Bach, 
since  one  is  so  hable  to  sink  into  a  merely  and 
technical  formal  apprehension.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  still  many,  even  among  musicians,  who 
are  able  to  discern  scarcely  anything  else  in 
Bach,  but  the  greatest  harmonist  and  contrapun- 
tist ;  and  to  whom  the  symbolical  and  jesthetical 
significance  of  his  Art  methods  is  a  sealed  book, 
even  supposing  them  competent  to  understand 
the  ideality  and  the  spiritual  nobility  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  true  indeed  that  no 
one  before  or  after  him  has  equalled  him  in  dex- 
terity in  all  arts  of  counterpoint,  in  the  even 
flow  of  his  parts  and  the  smoothness  of  his  modu 
lation,  in  purity  of  polyphonic  setting  and  fine- 
ness of  distribution  and  division  in  single  motives 


as  well  as  in  larger  sections,  and  in  all  else  that 
may  be  adduced.  It  is  true  that  Bach  himself 
attached  groat  weight  to  his  mastery  of  forms  ; 
that  he  preferred  to  spend  his  time  on  works  in 
which  he  could  display  this  in  its  fullest  splendor 
("the  art  of  Fugue).  But  how  unsatisfactory  is 
such  a  recognition,  so  long  as  there  are  musicians, 
who,  while  they  praise  all  this,  are  still  in  doubt 
about  the  euphony,  the  sonorous  beauty  of 
Bach's  works  !  Nay,  supposing  even  that  Bach 
— which  is  not  impossible — judged  himself  chiefly 
as  a  contrapuntist : — what  genius  yet  dreamed 
of  the  full  reach  of  its  own  prophetic  spirit? 

Alas !   historical   research  has  not  yet  gone  so 
far  as   even  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  burning  question.     For  as  yet  there  exists  no 
Biography  of  Bach,  which  in  the  remotest  degree 
satisfies  what  one  demands  of  such  a  book  in  our 
day.      While    extremely   valuable   monuments, 
biographical    and   other,   have   been   raised    to 
nearly  all  the  other  great  composers,  from  Han- 
del down  to  Schumann,  it  almost  seems  as  if  this 
honor  would  remain  long  denied  to  the  greatest 
among  them  all — perhaps   for  the  very  reason  of 
his   unapproachable   elevation.     About  his  out- 
ward life,  and  the  shaping  influence  which  it  ex- 
erted on  the  inner  man,  there  may  be   compara- 
tively little  to  be  said,  inasmuch  as  the  sources 
are  but  scanty,  and  the  life   he  led  was  a  very 
quiet  one.     His  works,  so  far  as   yet  known,  fur- 
nish, besides  quite    superficial  notices   about  the 
pei'iod  of  their  production,  only  a  few  slight  data 
for   a   historico-biographical    construction.     For 
they  bear  extremely  few  traces  in  them  of  a  de- 
velopment ;    on  the  contrary  they  all  show  such 
an  astonishing  maturity,  such   rounding  off  and 
completeness,  that  such  significant  j^hrases  of  de- 
velopment, as  we  find  in  Handel  and  Beetho- 
ven, are  scarcely  distinguishable   in   them.     Ac- 
cordingly every  biography  of  Bach  must   neces- 
sarily assume  a  far  more  assthetic  than  historieo- 
pragmatic   character.     The  difficulties  involved 
in  this  mode  of  consideration  are  most  strikingly 
shown  by  the  pedantic  and  uncertain  conduct  of 
the  current  musical  criticism  upon  Bach's  works; 
especially  by   its   almost  total   silence,  thus  far, 
about  the  publication  of  Bach's  works,  which  has 
already  been  going  on  for  ten  years.  It  is  shown 
not  less,  however,  by  the  utterly  unworthy  and 
uncritical  dispute,  whether  Bach  is  obsolete  and 
out  of  date,  whether  Handel  is  greater  and  more 
universal  than  he,  whether  one  ought  to  bo  en- 
thusiastic for  him  or  not,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
execute  his  things,  &c.     Whoever  has  got  stuck 
in  such  questions,  and  therefore  imagines  himself 
critical,  only  shows  how  little  he  has  been  stirred 
inwardly  by  the  touching  humility,  childlikeness 
and  simplicity,  which  speak  to  us  in  every  tone  of 
the  master;  by  that  elevatiou  above  all  narrow- 
ness and   littleness,   that   irresistible   fervor  and 
and   inwardness,   that  tenderness  and   depth  of 
feeling,  that  enchanting  grace  and  loveliness  of 
form,  that    uncontainable   fullness  and  might  of 
ideas!     How  can  we  wonder,  that  the  condu  t  of 
most  of  our  music-lovers  corresponds  to  this  eon- 
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duct  of  musical  criticism,  which  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  guage  and  measure  of  the  public  taste  ? 
Who  does  not  know  the  dismal  ignorance,  mys- 
tification and  obstinacy,  and  the  multitude  of 
most  adventurous  prejudices,  with  which  Sebas- 
tian Bach  has  to  contend  ?  But  who  would  take 
upon  himself  the  really  urgent,  but  yet  thank- 
less task  of  holding  up  before  the  eyes  of  our 
good  Germany  her  irresponsible  sins  against  her 
noblest  sons  ?  Kather  be  it  our  endeavor,  in 
noticing  the  work  which  now  lies  before  us,  and 
which  meets  us  like  a  refreshing  spring  in  a  bar- 
ren, unproductive  Present,  to  signalize  some 
traits  of  Bach's  creative  greatness ;  not  with  the 
hope  of  saying  anything  new  or  exhaustive  of 
the  subject,  but  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the 
work  itself,  and  thereby  offer  a  small  contribution 
to  a  less  one-sided  judgment  of  the  man,  and  to 
a  fuller  and  more  wide-spread  recognition  of 
him. 

In  truth — let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about 
this — BAcri  can  never  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  mankind  in  the  same  manner,  hardly  in 
the  same  degree,  as  Handel.  This  is  simply  ow- 
ing to  the  entire  difference  both  in  the  objects 
and  the  manner  of  their  creation.  Handel's  look 
is  always  turned  to  the  world  without ;  the  grand 
forms  of  biblical  and  profane  history  arouse  his 
imagination ;  everything  with  him  shapes  itself 
to  some  dramatic  action  and  developement. 
Hence  dramatic  liveliness  and  truth  of  character 
are  with  him  the  paramount  aim.  His  greatness 
consists  not  so  much  iii  his  having  greatly  in- 
creased the  tone-material  out  of  an  overflowing 
depth  of  musical  creative  power  ;  but  far  more, 
as  Chrysander  has  strikingly  shown,  in  his  un- 
derstanding better  than  anybody  else,  how  to 
make  a  comparatively  limited  tone-material  ser- 
viceable to  his  artistic  intentions.  Hence  it  is  so 
characteristic  for  him,  to  leave  no  practicable 
means  unused,  even  the  simplest  volks-Ued ;  to 
look  about  him  in  the  world,  to  live  through  as 
it  were  the  different  styles,  and  allow  the  signifi- 
cant nationalities,  with  their  musical  traditions, 
to  exert  their  influence  upon  him.  The  free  and 
original  assimilation  of  all  these  moments  is  a 
main  feature  of  his  mastery.  Concrete  historical 
truthfulness,  grand  dramatic  power  in  the  delin- 
eation of  character  as  well  as  in  the  development 
of  the  action,  wonderful  economy  and  simplicity 
distinguish  him. 

It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  Bach.  He  does 
not  stretch  his  hand  back  into  the  Past  of  history  ; 
not  the  outward,  visible  world  of  fact  is  with  him 
the  object  of  representation  ;  he  does  not  show 
and  describe  foreign,  outlying  persons,  events 
and  relations :  but  he  is  a  Prophet,  who,  while 
he  constantly  reproduces  himself,  his  present,  in- 
most experiences,  thoughts  and  moods,  at  the 
same  time  forms  an  organ  for  the  inmost  soul's 
life  of  all  men,  as  filled  out  and  transfigured 
through  the  living  christian  faith.  This,  by  the 
most  wonderful  means,  with  all  his  ever  chann-ing, 
ever  new,  yet  always  homogeneous  forms,  he 
moulds  to  solid  Art.  Therefore  his  music  has  a 
far  more  more  personal  character,  that  goes  im- 
mediately from  heart,  than  Handel's  while  it  is 
in  nowise  less  concrete  and  universal.  If  we  are 
not  continually  transported  by  it  to  the  great 
arena  of  the  world's  history,  yet  it  leads  into  the 
no  less  stirring,  sublime  and  exhaustless  depths 
of  the  human  heart,  which  is  indeed  governed 
by  the  same  God,  and  is  bound  to  Him,  who  rules 
the  history  of  the  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 

The  Diarist  in  London. 

LIGHT    READING   FOE    HOT    WEATHER. 

If  one  could  spend  a  hundred  years  in  one 
long  mental  feast  upon  the  good  things  provided 
by  the  wit  and  science  of  men  since  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  then  half  a  century  in  ruminating 
and  inwardly  digesting  the  meal  so  made,  visiting 
various  climes  and  races  of  men  by  way  of  exer- 
cise, and  then  devote  another  hundred  years  to 
the  task  of  writing  the  results,  then  —  provided 
one  could  remain  all  this  time  still  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood  —  something  might  be  written  worth 
the  reading.  When  I  find  the  Elixir  of  Life  and 
the  fountain  of  youth,  it  shall  be  tried.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  upon  the  topics 
which  shall- fill  this  juvenile  longevity,  whether 
to  devote  it  to  squaring  the  circle,  the  invention 
of  perpetual  motion  machines,  the  study  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Sanci-it,  edible  and  other  roots,  or 
the  like,  but  certainly  one  art  shall  have  a  place. 
If  only  as  a  relief  to  the  more  serious  studies,  and 
that  art  shall  be  music.  An  ever  young  Timo- 
theus  (of  two  and  a  half  centuries)  might  cer- 
tainly think  out  something  I  This  idea,  which 
which  was  carried  out  to  great  extent  in  imagi- 
nation, occurred  to  me  one  evening,  as  I  was 
walking  along  the  promenade,  which  borders  the 
channel  at  Brighton,  and  invigorating  myself 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  writing,  and  arose 
from  the  reflection  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  half  year  proves  that,  when  one  is  expected 
to  become  a  writer,  he  is  in  fact  just  in  the  state 
of  intellectual  culture  to  be  a  student.  Oh,  for 
an  uninterrupted  half  a  life  just  now  for  study  ! 
So  that  vapid  commonplaces,  mere  notes  of 
passing  events  might  give  place  to  something  of 
sterling,  lasting  value ! 

In  London  !  of  all  cities  the  most  interesting 
to  most  New  England  men  of  literary  culture  — 
the  city  of  our  fathers'  history  —  the  centre  of 
the  literature  of  our  language  —  the  stage  on 
which  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  JMilton,  Johnson  — 
how  many  more !  played  and  are  playing  their 
parts — where  every  old  street  and  building  has 
some  association,  which  gives  it  interest  in  our 
eyes  ! 

I  have  often,  when  speaking  of  the  musical 
advantages  of  Berlin,  as  being  so  preeminent, 
excepted  London  as  the  city  where  one  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  most  music. 
.  The  trouble  with  London,  however,  is  that  most 
concerts  are  so  costly  that  none  but  the  rich  can 
enjoy  them  and  the  student  who  comes  abroad  to 
study  the  art  of  music  is  debarred  from  hearing 
much  music,  as  >  he  is  from  enjoying  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  best  teachers  from  the  same  cause. 
Having  now  spent  part  of  the  season  there,  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  leading  critics 
having  had  many  doors,  otherwise  inaccessible  to 
me,  thrown  open,  I  can  now  aflirm  the  statement 
of  the  surpassing  richness  of  London  in  musical 
entertainments,  from  e.xperience.  And  this,  too, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  latter  of  course 
for  the  sums  spent  upon  music  are  incredible  to 
one  who  only  knows  America,  Germany  and 
Italy. 

Another  general  remark,  and  that  is,  that  the 
notices  of  the  performances  and  performers  by 
the  leading  critics  are  to  my  feelings  more  fair 
and  candid  than  those  I  have  found  elsewhere, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception.     The  writers 


are  men  of  such  wide  experience,  have  had  such 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  are  of  such  high  culture,  that  cer- 
tainly their  more  elaborate  writings  are  worthy 
of  all  praise.  My  respect  for  London  criticism 
has  risen  to  the  highest  point.  Their  zeal,  tooi 
is  to  be  remarked ;  think  of  a  man  going  five  or 
si.x  hundred  miles  to  the  Rhine  or  even  Berlin 
simply  to  hear  for  himself  some  new  work  of  im- 
portance. To  run  over  to  Paris  for  such  a  pur- 
pose is  an  everyday  affair.  How  often  on  the 
Continent  have  I  heard  English  writers  sneered 
at  and  their  praise  of  English  singers  made  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  Now  setting  aside  the  few 
great  singers  of  a  world-wide  reputation  and 
those  who  are  fixed  for  life  in  the  principal  opera 
houses  of  the  Continent,  I  venture  the  assertion, 
that  more  good  singint;  is  to  be  heard  in  London, 
from  performers  of  English  birth,  than  in  any 
foreign  capital  from  natives.  The  average  excel- 
lence of  concert  singers  is  far  above  that  in  any 
city  in  which  I  have  ever  been.  As  to  the  great 
e.xeeptional  vocalists,  they,  we  know,  no  sooner 
have  gained  a  great  name  than  they  all  come  to 
London  to  gather  their  harvest  of  guineas  during 
"  the  season,"  and  this  has  has  been  so  since 
the  days  of  Handel.  With  performers  upon  in- 
struments it  is  much  the  same.  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  rule  we  are  not  to  expect  is  great 
solo  players  of  English  birth,  —  certainly  not  in 
such  numbers,  because  so  few  have  such  induce- 
ments to  make  music  a  profession,  where  so  many 
paths  of  enterprise  are  open  and  because  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  keep  a  young  pupil  exclusively  em- 
ployed with  an  instrument  year  after  year,  as  in 
Bohemia,  Austria  or  the  German  States.  I  do 
not  believe  after  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
that  England  is  in  any  degree  short  of  any  other 
country  in  musical  taste  or  talent,  —  that  the  taste 
is-  not  so  widely  cultivated,  except  by  the  rich, 
this  cannot  be  denied.  How  can  it  be  when  as 
a  rule  the  ticket  to  a  good  concert  costs  more 
than  the  earnings  of  a  poor  man  for  a  week  ? 
The  value  of  cheap  concerts  in  educating  the 
people  is,  however  beginning  to  be  understood, 
and  in  one  part  of  St.  James'  Hall,  the  finest 
quartets  maybeheard  at  the  Monday  concerts 
for  a  shilling.  Good  music  may  also  oflen  be 
heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  shilling  days. 
But  as  yet  nothing  for  orchestral  music  exists  in 
London  like  Liebig's  concerts  in  Berlin.  At  the 
very  few  places,  which  I  entered,  where  music 
accompanied  beer,  the  pieces  were  trashy,  the 
performance  very  mediocre.  Whether  good  or- 
chestral music  can  be  given  cheaply  is  perhaps 
doubtful,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  try  it.  Jullien  did  ; 
but  as  it  seems  not  with  pecuniary  success.  My 
pleasure  in  the  cathedral  service  I  wrote  you 
about  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  added. 

And  now  to  my  "  Notes." 

When  I  left  the  Victoria  station  upon  my  arri- 
val in  London,  January  29,  the  fog  was  was  so 
dense  as  to  cut  off  all  view  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  houses  at  once,  and  the  new  language, 
English,  was  often  put  to  use  before  I  found  the 
gentleman,  by  whose  advice  and  kindness,  I  had 
been  brought  thither. 

In  the  evening  he  took  me  to  a  concert  in  aid 
of  the  Hullah  Fund,  a  mode  of  paying  in  some 
degree  the  debt  which  England  owes  that  man 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  English  people 
singers.     The  concert  was  given  in   St.  James' 
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Ilall  ill  Piooadilly,  a  room  about  tvvo-thirila  as 
large  as  our  Music  Hall,  but  so  vaulted  as  to  in- 
jure in  many  parts  the  effect  of  the  nuisic.  Tlie- 
ory  says  that  the  ceiling  of  a  music  room  in  order 
to  attain  the  greatest  number  of  goorl  seats  (or 
the  music  should  be  flat.  Docs  not  experience 
prove  the  theory  to  be  correct  ?  Compare  our 
Music  Hall,  that  of  the  Sing-Akadcmie  in  Berlin 
and  the  Royal  Opera  house  in  the  sameeily  with 
any  vaulted  rooms  in  the  world,  similar  in  size, 
and  the  answer  must  be  yes.  I  have  been  in 
seats  in  St.  James'  Hall,  where  every  note  was 
beautifully  clear  and  distinct,  and  in  others  where 
all  was  confused  and  one  could  make  little  or 
nothing  of  the  performance.  At  a  conceit  in 
which  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony  was  given, 
I  was  forced  to  go  to  another  and  distant  part  of 
the  room  to  escape  the  confusion  worse  confounded 
caused  by  the  reverberation  and  echo  of  the 
beautiful-/oo/,-!)!_7  vaulted  ceding.  The  grand  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  in  halls  as  in  other  things  is 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  without 
infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  minority.  Give 
us,  therefore,  music  rooms  in  which  all  can  hear 
distinctly,  such  may  be  constructed.  The  concert 
was  orchestral  and  vocal,  three  overtures,  divers 
scenas,  songs,  &c,  a  fantasia  appassionata,  com- 
posed and  (solo)  played  by  Vieu.xtempsfor  violin 
and  orchestra,  and,  as  Part  H.,  a  cantata,  text 
by  Oxenford,  music  by  Benedict.  The  title  is 
"  Undine  "  and  I  noticed  that  to  be  fully  intelligi- 
ble it  requires  a  precious  knowledge  of  Fouque's 
delicious  story ;  Characters,  four,  Undine,  Bar- 
talda,  Hildebrand,  Kuhleborn ;  choruses  of  spir- 
its and  of  men  and  women.  Programme  ;  Over- 
ture, Chorus  and  bass  solo.  Recitative  and  song 
with  female  chorus,  Terzetto,  Sccna  and  aria, 
tenor,  March,  Wedding  chorus,  Air,  (Bertalda), 
Duettino,  Quartet,  Scena  and  chorus,  Solo  and 
chorus,  and  Undine's  closing  solo,  "  Bright  green 
earth,  farewell."  After  the  shockingly  bad  sing- 
ing of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  to  the  hon-idly  harsh  concatenations  of 
words  called  poetry,  so  often  heard  in  Germany, 
there  was  something  indescribably  fresh  and  de- 
lighting in  hearing  English  sung  once  more  and 
by  such  nice  s;ngers  as  Miss  Banks,  a  young  favo- 
rite soprano,  and  Miss  Palmer,  mezzo  soprano  or 
contralto,  or  whatever  they  call  her,  and  Mr. 
Wilbye  Cooper,  tenor.  Benedict's  music  struck 
me  as  exceedingly  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  the 
Cantata  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  our  singing 
societies  at  home,  when  war  shall  give  way  again 
to  the  arts. 

Jan.  31.  To  Her  Majesty's  theatre.  Balfe's 
Bohemian  Girl  and  the  Christmas  pantomime, 
"  Tom  Thumb."  Not  very  much  struck  by  either 
says  my  note  book.  I  enjoyed  it  specially  be- 
cause it  was  all  English. 

Feb.  4.  Monday  popular  concert  the  tenth 
concert  of  the  third  season.  And  here  was  a 
sight  I  never  saw  before,  and  only  possible,  as  I 
believe,  in  London.  These  concerts  are  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall;  price  five  shillings  in  the 
best  half  of  the  main  floor,  three  shillings  in  the 
balcony,  and  other  seats,  among  them  those  on 
the  stage,  one  shilling.  The  music  performed  is 
the  best  chamber  music,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
programme  read  the  following  : 
Part  1. 
Quartett  in  D  minor  by  Schubert,  played  by  Vieuxtemps, 
Ries.  1st  and  2d  violin.  Sclireurs,  viola,  and  Fiatti,  'cellist,  a 
mo.'^t  exquisite  perfornier 

Song,  "In  questa  toiuba  oscura,"  Beethoven;  sung  by 
Miss  Lascelles. 


Sonc:,   "Now   pnmmnr   has   departed,"   Duesek ;    sung    by 
Madame  Louisa  Viiiiiinir. 

Ponatn.  0  minor,  Op.  111,(1)  Beethoven,  Mrs.  Davison  {Ara- 
bella Goddard). 

Part  II. 

"  Devil  Sonata,"  for  violin,  T.artini,  played  by  Vleuxtemps. 

Song,  "  Come  back  to  mo,"  Henry  Smart,  sung  by  Misa  Las- 
celles. 

Song.  "The  mermaid'.s  song.  Haydn  :  JTrs.  Vinniiig- 

Trio,  f)  minor,  pinno.  violin   and   'cello,  Mendelssohn,  by 
Mrs.  Davison,  Vieuxtenips  and  Piatti. 

You  see  the  character  of  the  music.  Now, 
think  of  an  audience  of  at  least  1500  assembled 
to  hear  it!  The  shilling  seats,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see,  were  full,  as  I  always  found  them, 
anil  those  who  occupied  them  were  the  stillest 
and  clearly  as  a  class,  the  most  appreciative  of 
the  mu.sic.  My  sympathies  are  always  with  this 
class,  for  I  have  known  too  well  by  experience 
and  observation  how  many  of  the  truest  lovers  of 
music  are  debarred  from  it  by  its  ro  t.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  see  that  that  so  long  consid- 
ered incomprehensible  work,  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,  save 
by  the  black  sheep,  and  that  the  clear  playing  of 
Mrs.  Davison,  as  though  not  a  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  it,  gave  it  coherence  and  meaning  to  so 
large  a  number,  especially  to  the  shilling  people. 
In  the  high  priced  seats,  there  was  always  less 
attention,  and  clearly  less  understanding  of  the 
best  music,  and  many  more  of  those  annoyances, 
girls,  who  come  to  show  themselves,  young  fellows 
who  come  because  it  is  "  the  right  thing,"  would 
be  critics  who  discuss  the  players  and  sinners 
with  marvellous  wisdom,  and  the  like.  In  Berlin 
or  Vienna  there  would  have  been  from  two  hun- 
dred to  twice  that  number  of  auditors  perhaps  ; 
but  if  England  is  so  far  behind  in  musical  culture 
and  taste,  as  is  often  represented,  is  it  not  curious 
that  an  English  city  of  five  times  the  population 
of  either  of  those  should  furnish  an  audience  of 
full  five  times  the  number  of  one  in  them  ? 

Feb.  11.  Another  Monday  Evening  Concert. 
This  time  all  the  pieces,  by  Beethoven,  and  the 
house  was  crowded  —  there  must  have  been,  I 
think,  2,000  auditors!  Quartet,  op.  57,  No.  3  ; 
Prelude  and  Gavotte,  Bach,  Piatti  ;  Trio  in  C 
minor;  Quartette  in  D,  by  Mendelssohn.  Vocal, 
the  "Liederkreis"  and  the  ariette,  "The  kiss," 
both  sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  in  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  texts. 

At  these  concerts  are  sold,  as  at  many  others 
—  indeed  it  is  quite  a  necessary  thing  now  — 
books  of  words  with  analytical  and  historical  de- 
scriptions of  the  pieces  performed ;  price  usually 
si.xpence.  Those  for  the  Monday  Concerts  are 
prepared  by  Mr.  Davison  of  the  Times  and  Mu- 
sical World,  and  I  was  rather  gratified  to  find 
Dwight's  Journal  frequently  affording  matter  for 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Liederkreis  •'  To  the 
distant  loved  one."  A  notice  by  Dwight  of  this 
is  copied  and  then  the  remark  appended,  "  This 
is  doubtless  the  language  of  enthusiasm ;  but 
considering  the  beauty  of  the  music  apostro- 
phized, by  no  means  unjustified." 

Feb.  12.  Having  attended  the  rehearsal  the 
day  before  of  Stoepel's  "  Hiawatha  "  I  was  well 
prepared  to  attend  its  performance  this  evening. 
It  ought  not  to  have  been  prodnced  in  a  theatre, 
certainly  not  in  the  immense  one  of  Covent 
Garden,  so  far  as  the  success  of  this  particular 
work  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  there 
may  be  other  reasons  why  it  was  well  for  Stoepel 
to  bring  it  out  there.  I  was  not  in  America 
when  it  was  given  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
was  exceedingly  curious  to  hear  it.  Several 
pieces  were  "  cut  "  to  my  disappointment,  which 


had  pleased  me  much  in  the  rehearsal.  How  do 
I  like  it  V  Very  much.  There  is,  to  me  at 
least,  a  freshness  and  originality  about  it,  very 
delightful.  I  have  been  for  months  at  Lake  Su- 
perior, have  read  all  I  could  find  in  Schoolcraft 
and  other  writers  of  the  Ojibway  talcs  and  tradi- 
tions, and  have  perhaps  greatly  admired  Longfel- 
low's poem.  (I  could  wish  that  he  had  spent  a 
summer  there,  however,  before  writing  it,  it 
would  have  given  it  more  life  and  pioturesque- 
ness).  Now  Stoepel  seems  to  have  caught  not 
only  the  spirit  of  the  poems  but  of  the  everlast- 
ing forest  and  cool  bright  waters  of  the  lake. 
His  music  gave  me  an  inexpressible  longing  to  be 
there  again.  It  touched  my  feelings,  entered  in- 
to my  heart,  gave  me  true  musical  enjoyment. 
Miss  Heron's  voice  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
great  house,  and  the  audience  was  small  in  num- 
bers. These  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  music,  but  still  I  have  for  a 
long  time  heard  no  work  of  this  species,  which 
gratified  me  so  much. 

It  was  followed  by  Balfe's  "  Satanella  "  which 
fell  upon  my  ears  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 

Feb.  14.  To  Her  Majesty's  theatre.  "  Robin 
Hood  ;  "  music  by  Macfarren.  (The  Queen  kept 
the  audience  waiting  an  hour  —  three  thousand 
persons  waiting  for  one).  The  feeling  upon  the 
whole  at  hearing  this  was  one  of  disappointment, 
but  it  was  a  first  and  only  hearing,  and  from  what 
I  know  of  the  composer,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
reasons  for  it  are  to  be  found  in  myself,  and  my 
state  of  mind  on  that  evening.  The  story  is  one 
which  unless  barbarously  mutilated,  must  be  in- 
teresting, and  it  was  not  ruined  here,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  I  believe  should  we  ever  have  a  good 
English  operatic  company  at  home,  that  "  Robin 
Hood"  will  be  found  popular,  as  well  as  excellent 
to  the  musician.  ("  Ned  "  must  not  be  surprised 
at  my  speaking  thus  of  it). 

Feb.  15.  At  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Chorley  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  "  English  Lyric  Poets  and 
Poetry."  I  had  hoped  that  the  substance  of  the 
esi!ay  would  have  been  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage as  adapted  to  music.  But  this  was  only 
touched  upon.  Still  he  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  long  since  advanced  in  Dwight's  Jour- 
nal, that  of  the  three  languages,  German, 
French,  and  English,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
best  adapted  for  "  a  wedding  to  music."  The 
lecture  was  so  elegant  in  style,  and  interesting  in 
matter  that  I  hope  some  time  to  read  it  in  print. 
I  was  too  busy  at  that  time  to  make  notes  the 
next  day,  and  am  unable  now  to  "  report "  it. 

Feb.  18.  Monday  concert  again.  Mendels- 
sohn's Octet  for  string  instruments,  Beethoven's 
Waldstein  sonata,  played  by  Charles  Halle, 
Bach's  Chaconne,  played  by  Vieuxtemps,  Quar- 
tette in  G  minor,  Mozart ;  vocal,  two  songs,  one 
by  Henry  Smart,  one  by  Sterndale  Bennett, 
sung  by  Miss  Laura  Baxter,  in  an  immense  con- 
tralto voice. 

By  a  note  in  the  "  programme  book,"  it  Ap- 
peal's that  Mendelssohn  composed  the  octett  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  !  While  it  is  not  to  me  partic- 
ularly pleasing  music  it  is  a  most  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  such  a  boy,  and  worthy  ot  the  Blid- 
summer  Night's  Dream  overtui-e. 

Feb.  25.  Monday  concert.  Quartet,  B  flat, 
Mozart;  Partita  (for  piano).  Bach,  played  by 
Mr.  Halle ;  Double  quartet,  Spohr ;  Sonata, 
piano  and  violin,  Dussek,  played  by  Halle  and 
Vieuxtemps.      Vocal,   two   songs,    Dussek    and 
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Mendelssohn,  sung  by  Miss  Banks.  Dussek 
ought  to  be  more  known  in  America.  His  musii; 
is  delicious,  and  the  Londoners  owe  much  to  Da- 
vison for  reviving  it.  I  am  not  up  to  such  works 
as  the  double  quartett,  by  Spohr,  but  how  beau- 
tiful the  Mozart  quartett !  The  song  by  Dussek 
of  whom  I  hope  to  send  some  particulars  to  the 
Journal  so  soon  as  I  am  again  with  my  books. 
Says  the  analytical  programme  to  one  of  a  set  of 
canzonets  in  the  style  of  Haydn  :  "  A  contempo- 
rary of  Mozart,  although  ho  died  more  than 
twenty  years  later  than  the  composer  of  Don 
Giovanni,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  musician  of 
such  feeling  and  sensibility  as  Dussek  should,  in  a 
great  measure  have  caught  the  spirit  of  that  in- 
comparable genius.  This  is  far  more  remarkable 
in  Dussek's  vocal  words,"  &c.  Mr.  Davison  sup- 
poses that  this  canzonet  may  have  been  suggested 
to  the  composer  by  hearing  one  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets  to  Laura,  the  one  beginning, 

"  Le  Stelle,  e'l  cieloe  gli  elementi  a  prOTa,"  &c. 

"  The  reader  was  that  Polish  princess,  who, 
(according  to  some  authorities  and  among  them 
Fetis)  became  so  enamored  of  the  celebrated  pi- 
anist and  composer,  that  she  carried  him  ofl  to  a 
secluded  retreat,  situated  near  the  frontier  of 
Denmark,  where  they  resided  together  nearly 
two  years."  The  original  words  are,  however,  so 
uncommonly  tame  and  inspired,  that  Mr.  O.xen- 
ford  has  written  a  song  to  the  music, 

*'  Name  the  glad  day,  dear 
Oh,  T  implore  thee,"  &c. 

The  entr'acte  in  this  programme  contains 
"  Mozart  the  Artist"  (pp.  2  l-2\),  a  short  minuet 
by  Bach,  sketch  of  Spoln^'s  life  (pp.  .3),  a  sketch 
for  pianoforte  by  Dussek,  and  several  notices  of 
these  Monday  Concerts,  from  periodical  publica- 
tions. There  is  also  appended  to  the  notice  of 
Dussek's  Sonata,  a  sketch  of  his  life. 


Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Music. 

The  consideration  of  what  is  the  true  end  and  aim 
of  musical  instnictiori,  and  the  surest  path  to  its  at- 
tainment, must  he  very  interestini:^  to  an  author,  anx- 
ious to  be  serviceahle  to  tliose  whoso  early  steps  he 
guided,  and  desirous,  also,  of  impartinf;  a  few  hints 
and  remembrances  to  his  more  advanced  scholars, 
now  perhaps  teachers  and  cuides  themselves.  For 
these  olijects  no  place  is  perhaps  better  suited  than 
the  present. 

We  therefore  add  these  remarks,  which  partly  be- 
long immediately  to  our  suliject,  and  are  at  all  events 
nearly  related  to  it,  on  the  object  and  method  of  musical 
education  for  the  people,  and  for  the  profession. 

Such  observations,  however,  can  be  founded  only 
on  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  music, 
and  on  a  free  and  unprejudiced  inspection  into  its 
present  condition  :  and  in  the  first  place,  in  our  own 
country,  if  indeed  any  one  can  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  and 
freedom  of  opinion.  Each  individual  commands 
only  a  limited  circle  of  vision  ;  and  he  who  has 
looked  around  with  lively  interest,  and  has  perceived 
the  necessity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  and  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  knows  how  insufficient  and 
uncertain  are  the  communications  of  others  m  com- 
parison with  his  own  experience.  Every  individual 
must  further  confess,  that  he  himself  is  influenced 
more  or  loss  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and  that  posterity  alone  can  pronouce  judgment  upon 
all. 

But  if  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the  decision  to  our 
successors,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  consider  what  wo 
are,  and  what  they  may  become.  We  are  hound, 
therefore,  to  examine  and  weigh  our  times,  and  we 
are  content  that  our  judgment  on  them  be  converted 
into  evidence  on  ourselves  before  a  higher  tribunal. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  present  state  of  music 
amongst  us,  we  behold  an  all-pervading  musical  ac- 
tivity, UBCxampIed  in  any  former  period  ;  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  golden  days  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Then  from  vast  cathedrals,  and  from  hills  crowned 
with  pilgrims,  streamed  the  wave  of  sacred  song  ; 
then  the  festive  trumpets  clanged  from  glittering  bal- 


conies, at  rejoicings  of  princes  and  noUcs  ;  then  the 
balmy  nights  were  musical  with  harp  .ind  guitar  in 
lovely  hands.  Then,  also,  our  own  country  reechoed 
in  Luther's  great  days  with  his  mighty  melodies, 
which  rolling  from  t;he  holy  choir,  awakenlnsr,  eon- 
firming,  and  inspiring,  swept  through  the  crowded 
market,  and  busy  streets,  into  the  domestic  circle 
and  private  chaml)cr. 

V/hat  in  those  days  gushed  from  excited  nature 
and  internal  emotion,  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
closely  allied  as  it  is,  to  the  deep  poetical  nature  of 
our  countrymen,  and  now  .seems  to  exercise  an  un- 
limited dominion  over  us. 

So  our  public  gardens,  our  domestic  circles,  our 
festivals  teem  with  music  ;  numerous  and  continually 
increasing  bands  march  with  our  armies  ;  ami  our 
tremulous  ball-rooms  are  sinking  under  the  oppress- 
ion of  pleasure.*  What  town  is  there  so  small  as  not 
to  have  at  least  winter  concerts  ?  What  numberless 
amateurs,  what  quartet  associations,  what  concerts 
of  all  descriptions  crowd  our  larger  cities  '  What 
period  has  ever  seen  in  all  places,  and  the  whole 
year  throughout,  so  many  operas  performed  ?  and 
can  anything  at  anv  period  be  compared  to  our  im- 
mense gatherings  of  cities  with  cities  in  our  musical 
festivals  ?  In  fine,  what  period  has  ever  acknowl- 
edged, as  ours  has  done,  by  word  and  deed,  and  with 
such  sacrifices  of  time  and  gold,  the  indispensable 
and  salutary  effect  of  music  in  human  education  ? 

This  spread  of  music,  this  universal  sympathy  in 
the  concourse  of  sweet  sounds,  corresponds  with  the 
means  which  have  been  applied  to  it.  However  ex- 
pensive instruction,  instruments,  and  musical  matters 
may  be,  all  families  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as 
of  the  higher,  seek  to  procure  them.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  deficienev  of  masters.  In  all  schools  singing 
is  practi-^ed,  seminaries,  universities,  and  especial 
music  schools  continue  the  instruction  to  a  higher 
grade.  Everywhere  singing  academies,  instrumental 
classes,  and  musical  societies  for  private  .and  public 
performance  are  est.ahlished.  City  and  state  officials 
provide  means,  and  assist  in  the  performances  in 
chapels  and  choirs,  and  in  public  instruction.  Our 
book  trade  supplies  works  of  art  of  all  times,  more 
numerously,  commodionsly,  and  cheaply  than  ever  ; 
and  the  construction  of  musical  instruments  is  im- 
proved with  the  advance  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  music  to  open  all 
hearts,  to  gain  sympathy  and  support  from  those 
even,  who  by  deficient  education  or  organization,  arc 
unable  to  participate  in  its  joys,  who  bring  their  of- 
ferings to  her  fane,  and  then  pleased,  but  unendowed 
retire. 

How  has  music  acquired  this  influence,  and  how 
does  she  requite  our  love  and  devotion  1 

She  has  the  power,  she  is  all-powerful  in  man,  be- 
cause she  grasps  him  in  all  his  fibres  and  nerves,  cor- 
poreally anfl  spirituallv,  the  whole  body  and  soul, 
sensibilities  and  thousrhts.  The  roughest  natures 
tremble  at  her  dread  clangor,  while  none  resist  her 
soft  and  captivating  tones.  Her  corporeal  eflfect  is 
irresistible,  magical,  for  the  simply  corporeal  sensa- 
tion suggests  already  that  these  tremblings  of  the 
nerves  reach  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul  ;  that  this 
corporeal  charm  is  rendered  holy  and  consecrated  by 
its  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  our  existence. 
He  who  has  drawn  from  bis  soul  its  most  delicate, 
most  powerful,  most  secret  feelings,  wlm  has  com- 
manded them  at  will,  who  has  cast  a  light  into  the 
unknown  depths  of  the  mind,  and  there  passed  a 
dreamy  consciousness ;  he  who  has  seen  in  this 
undulating  play  of  the  soul,  aspirations,  visions,  and 
the  deepest  ideas,  erect  as  the  commanding  spirits, — 
who  knows  that  our  existence  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  world  of  sounds,  such  a  one  compre- 
hends that  the  spiritually  sensitive  pleasure  in  music 
leads  on  only  to  make  our  sensibilities  more  delicate 
and  more  excitable,  to  civitize  and  fructify  the  inmost 
foundations  of  the  mind,  and  to  manifest  to  our 
•souls  the  highest  expectations,  a  new  invisible  world 
of  ideas,  a  new  aspect  of  existence. 

But  its  nature  is  two-fold,  like  that  of  man — it  is 
corporeal  from  matter,  and  spiritual  from  the  mind. 
Its  influence  may  elevate  us  from  a  rough,  hard,  and 
useless  condition,  to  humanity,  sentiment,  and  action 
— it  can  soften  and  correct  our  sensibilities,  awaken 
our  expectations,  enable  us  to  soar  above  the  purest 
humanity  into  the  region  of  the  god-like  ;  and,  in 
this  inward  elevation,  fill  us  with  the  real  working 
power  of  goodness.  But  this  same  influence  of 
sounds  may  bury  us  in  the  seductive  waves  of  corpo- 
real sensation,  always  existing,  though  concealed  ; 
it  may  efface  all  noble  feelings  and  sustaining  power 
from  the  soul,  and  abandon  us  to  thoughtlessness, 
inKrmity  of  purpose,  and  the  ever-destroying  attrac- 
tions of  the  senses,  in  whose  train  follow  the  strange 
twins — satiety  .and  insatiability  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fear- 
ful loss  of  interest  in  everything. 

How  does  the  dangerous  and  well-loved  art  repay 
our  love  and  gifts  '> 


Everything  in  art  is  pure,  and  noble,  and  good. 
Our  weakness  is  to  blame  if  her  gifts  t\nn  to  poison  ; 
if  we,  being  arrived  at  the  threshcld  of  her  temple, 
lie  siukina;  there  ;  if  we  hear  her  voice  in  our  fouls, 
but  forsake  her  consecrated  halls,  and  lose  ourselves 
in  the  outer  courts,  destined  only  for  the  oflal  of  the 
beasts  of  sacrifice. — Or.  Marx's  General  Musical  In- 
struction. 

*  Let  any  one  witness  the  itipatiahle  FpcU-like  inflnpnee  of 
our  waltzing,  aeconipanied  byj  the  resouoding  t^well  of  the 
trooiboue  iu  Strau>s'  danre.s. 


The  national  Hymn. 

WII\T    IT    OUGHT    TO    HE. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  tone  of  most  of 
the  jiroductions  sent  in  lo  the  committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Hymn  is  religious,  and  also  that  none  of  the 
distinguished  poets  of  the  country  have  entered  the 
lists.  The  former  statement  we  know  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts,  as  far  as  the  committee  them- 
selves are  acquainted  with  them.  Many,  but  by  no 
means  "  most,"  or  even  half  or  one-third,  of  the 
verses  thus  far  examined,  are  written  to  sacred 
hymn  tunes,  such  as  "  Old  Hundred,"  "  Mear," 
"  Coronation,"  and  the  like  ;  but  even  of  this  part 
the  greater  number  are  not  religious  in  tone. 
Whether  any  of  the  best  known  poets  of  the  country 
have  competed,  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  the 
committee  themselves  do  not  know ;  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  yet  to  examine  about  one- 
third  of  the  manuscripts  in  their  hands  ;  and  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  few  out  of  the  1,175  sent  in, 
which  they  have  thus  far  laid  .aside  for  further  con- 
sideration, they  are  ignorant,  the  names  of  the  wri- 
ters in  question  being  yet  undisturbed  in  their  sealed 
envelopes.  We  are  credibly  informed,  however, 
from  other  quarters,  that  several  of  those  who  may 
be  regarded  as  standing  high  in  the  second  rank  of 
our  popular  poets  have  sent  in  manuscripts. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  public  and  the  committee 
will  both  err  in  the  establishment  of  too  high  a  poetic 
standard  for  the  hymn.  Something  "  equal  to  the 
occasion  "  will  be  looked  for ;  an  unusual  degree  of 
lyric  merit  will  be  insisted  on  ;  and  the  hymns  will 
be  tried  by  their  capability  to  produce  a  "  striking" 
eflfect.  Such  a  standard  as  this  is  a  false  one  for  any 
song.  "  Music  married  to  immortal  verse  "  is  a  very 
fine  thing  for  a  poet  to  write  aliout;  but  it  don't  ex- 
ist. Apollo  seems  to  have  forbidden  the  banns  of 
that  much-desired  union.  The  words  of  the  most 
popular  songs  are  as  poetry  rarely  above  mediocrity ; 
sometimes  far  below  it.  Bnt  they  will  be  almost  in- 
variably found  to  express  or  sugirest  some  strong  sen- 
timent common  to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  sung, 
if  not  to  all  humanity,  or  to  bring  up  vividly  .some 
cherished  association.  If  a  high  lyric  standard  is 
f  dse  for  songs  in  general,  written  for  music,  especially 
is  it  so  for  a  national  song.  Lyric  excellence  is  not 
necessary  for  these  songs.  Eor  instance,  many  fine 
national  lyrics  have  been  written  by  Rritish  authors ; 
but  wdiat  is  the  British  ntitional  hymn  ■?  "  God  save 
the  King  ;  "  which  your  true  Briton  sings  with  equal 
gusto  before  a  big  battle  and  after  a  big  dinner. 
And  yet  as  a  lyric  song  that  is  very  poor.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  second  stanza  about  the  king's  ene- 
mies is  almost  ridiculous  : 

''  Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 
On  thee  our  hopes  we  tix — 
God  .save  the  King  !  " 

In  fact  it  is  hardly  burlesqued,  but  only  made  homo- 
geneous by  the  profane  Yankee  parody  ; 

"  Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 
Get  them  into  a  fix — 

their  souls." 

But,  in  spite  of  this  defect,  it  expresses  in  strong 
terms  the  British  national  feeling — and  so,  being  set 
to  a  fine,  vtgorons,  well-harmonized  air,  it  has  finally 
come  to  be",  by  mingled  fitness  and  association,  the 
most  absolute  expression  of  John  Bullism.  And,  by 
the  way,  as  it  was  written,  or  rather  adapted,  by  .lohn 
Bull,  a"  doctor  of  music  in  King  James  the  First's 
time,  in  whose  reign  ihe  British  nation  was  formed, 
though  the  true  Briton  is  a  formation  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  curious  to  discover  whether  the  use 
of  John  Bull  as  a  nickname  is  traceable  to  the  com- 
poser of  the  national  air,  or  whether  we  have  here  a 
mere  coincidence. 

As  to  a  hymn  for  Americans,  it  must  of  all  things 
procl.aim,  assert,  and  exult  in  freedom.  Let  this  be 
its  expression  ;  let  it  be  brimful  of  loyalty  to  the 
flag,  which  is  our  only  national  symbol,  and  for  that 
all  the  dearer  ;  let  its  allusions  embody  our  distinc- 
dve  traits  of  nation.ality  ;  let  it  have  a  line  rhythmical 
flow;  and  these  points"  secured  as  to  the  words,  the 
air  is  the  most  important  matter.  If  that  be  such  a 
one  as  all  who  slug  can  sing,  and  as   the  majority 
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will  like,  nssooiation  and  lialiit  will  nccomplish  the 
rest.  The  public  mini!  is  in  a  coiiflitlon  row  to  ac- 
cept with  enthusiasm  a  hymn  which  fulfils  these  con- 
ditions. Much  imagination  they  will  not  insist 
upon  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  rather  an  objec- 
tion in  words  intendc(i  for  all  lips.  And  let  not  the 
music  be  brilliant  like  an  Italian  cavatina,  or  curiously 
harmonized  like  a  German  choral.  In  a  word,  p;en- 
tlenicn  of  the  committee,  don't  fire  hinh,  or  yon  will 
miss  your  aim,  but  point  blaidv  at  the  people's  hearts 
and  tiien  you  may  hit  both  head  and  heart. — N.  Y. 
World. 


Conducting ; 

A    FEW   PRACTICAL    COUNSELS     HOW    TO    LEARN    IT. 

BY    HERMANN    ZOPFE. 

(Continued  from  page  117.) 

The  feeling  for  rhythmics  has  to  be  strengthened 
by  strict  adherence  to  rests  ;  at  least,  in  case  a  part 
does  not  fall  in  at  the  ri(;ht  time,  it  is  well  to  make 
the  choii-  repeatedly  count  aloud  durinp;  the  rests  ; 
the  conductor  himself  even  may  occasionally  do  the 
same,  and  explain  how  to  count  and  bow  to  fall  in. 
Great  difficulties  ore  caused  by  acceterandos  and  rallen- 
tandos,  for  instance,  by  preparing  the  fermatas  ;  these 
must  be  often  studied  separately.  The  singers  have 
to  be  cautioned  to  take  fresh  breath  for  the  fermatas  ; 
also  to  acquire  equality  in  holding  the  same,  (swell- 
ing and  decreasing  the  tone,)  and  at  last  to  bring  it 
to  an  even  and  exact  end.  Let  the  conductor  also 
explain  to  them  the  signs  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
introduction,  Nothing  seems  to  be  so  difficult  as  to 
cau,se  amateurs  to  be  constantly  attentive  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  conductor.  The  singers  must  he  made 
to  look  at  him  in  the  same  way  as  good  orchestra 
players  are  used  to  do. 

If  the  conductor  plays  himself  the  accompaniment 
of  the  pi.ano,  he  must  try  and  make  it  a  special  prac- 
tice to  play,  if  possible,  every  thing  with  the  left 
left  hand,  in  order  to  have  the  right  hand  disensaged 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting.  Ho  must  also  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  everybody  can  see  him 
A  good  distribution  of  the  singers  adds  greatly  to 
the  general  effect;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  careless 
standing  about  or  sitting  apart  in  one  and  the  same 
row  of  singers  ought  never  to  he  tolerated. 

After  having  looked  to  all  these  particulars  and  a 
good  many  more,  which  depend  upon  the  individual- 
ity of  the  singers,  it  is  time  for  the  conductor  to 
speak  about  ddiverij,  that  is  to  say,  about  distinct  pro- 
nunciation, observance  of  the  dynamics,  and  icarmth  and 
expression. 

With  regard  to  distinct  pronunciation,  let  the  con- 
ductor in.sist  upon  plainly-written  words  ;  badly- 
written  parts  are  often  the  cause  of  a  poor  perfor- 
mance. The  singers  ought,  therfore,  always  to  be 
familiar  with  the  text.  The  conductor  is  further  to 
call  attention  to  all  such  words  which  have  to  be  ac- 
centuated ;  he  must  insist  upon  a  clear  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels,  also  of  certain  consonants,  and  must 
never  allow  a  breaking  of  a  word  by  way  of  taking 
breath. 

As  to  the  observance  of  the  dynamic 'signs,  it  is 
well  to  call,  beforelinnd,  the  attention  of  the  choir  to 
all  the  fortes  and  pianos  in  the  piece  to  be  performed, 
also,  caution,  already  mentioned,  to  take  fresh  breath 
upon  all  high  tones.  But  especially  an  equal  strength 
in  all  the  four  voices  must  he  aimed  at,  as,  very  often 
tenor  and  soprano  are  apt  to  scream,  while  bass  and 
alto  bellow,  and  the  latter  sometimes  can  scarcely  be 
heard.  If  a  solo  voice  Is  added  to  the  choir,  let  the 
conductor  take  care  that  it  is  not  drowned  by  the 
latter.  Let  him  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  educate 
the  choir  in  the  art  of  singing  me::a  voce.  The  pian- 
issimo of  a  great  mass  of  voices  produces  a  charming 
effect,  which,  on  account  of  its  soul-hreathing  nature, 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  instrumental  effect. 

Great  difficulty  is  often  caused  by  those  in  the  choir 
who  are  also  solo  singers.  It  is  chiefly  with  regard 
to  them  that  the  conductor  ought  repeatedly  to  ex- 
plain to  the  choir,  thata  good  chorus  singer shoidd never 
hear  his  own  voice  in  the  choir.  Wlio  sings  so  loud 
that  he  hears  himself  in  spite  of  the  singing  around 
him,  will  surely  outcry  the  others,  and  thus  spoil  the 
general  effect. 

Only  on  such  basis  can  it  be  expected  to  hear  a 
choir  deliver  with  warmth  and  expression.  To  this 
effect  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  choir 
to  the  character  and  the  sentiments  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  piece  to  be  performed,  and  never  lose 
an  opportunity  to  insist  upon  a  refined  and  expressive 
delivery. 

The  conducting  of  the  solo-parts  in  a  chorus  is 
based  upon  the  same  principles,  only  with  this  modi- 
fication, that  the  signs  ought  to  be  less  broad.  Sure 
soloists  are  sometimes  disturbed  and  hurt  by  a  con- 
stant time-beating  of  the  conductor.  But  in  the  en- 
semWe  these  somewhat  spoiled  people  have  to  conform 
to  the  rules  applied  to  the  whole  choir. — 3fus.  World. 


Ifoiglfs  Itriinral  of  Swsk. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 
No.  XVI. 

London,  July  4. 
If  the  chorus  singing  of  Ttho  Yorksliiremen 
in  the  "Messiah"  excelled  rather  in  the  heroic 
quality,  than  in  any  especial  delicacy  or  fineness, 
I  certainly  can  praise  their  glee  singing  without 
any  such  deduction.  This  was  instanced  in  a 
miscellaneous  concert  which  they  gave  St. 
James's  Hall  on  the  evening  after  the  Oratorio. 
It  was  of  those  long  London  programmes,  whose 
chief  sin  is  their  length.  There  were  perhaps 
three  hundred  voices — the  male  counter-tenor 
taking  for  the  most  part  the  place  of  the  female 
contralto,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case  here.  The 
conductor,  Mr.  R.  S.  Burton,  .seemed  to  have 
the  entire  confidence  and  control  of  his  forces. 
They  sang  with  unsurpassable  precision,  spirit, 
euphony  and  delicacy  some  of  those  old  well- 
worn  glees  by  Bishop,  making  them  seem  like 
new  things,  and  yet  the  same,  so  that  one  won- 
dered to  find  them  after  all  so  beautiful.  "Sleep, 
gentle  lady,"  "  When  wearied  wretches  sink  to 
sleep,"  &c.,  were  rendered  with  the  utmost  nice- 
ty. Spofforth's  "  Hail  I  smiling  morn"  took 
everybody  ofif  their  feet,  there  was  such  a  sonor- 
ous spring  to  it.  Mendelssohn's  "Nightingale" 
(part-song)  was  exquisite ;  no  one  could  complain 
that  "she  has  not  learned  another  lay."  Her  old 
song  delights  tis.  So  too  a  couple  more  of  his; 
and  Miiller's  "May  Day"  made  a  great  impres- 
sion particularly  by  the  rich  and  solid  mass  of 
big  bass  on  the  phrase  ;  "  But  my  honest  heart 
receiving,"  &c.  Bishop's  Quintet :  "Blow,  gentle 
gales"  was  artistically  given  by  Mrs.  Sunderland 
and  the  other  soloists  who  sang  in  the  "Messiah." 
(By  the  way,  the  tenor  on  that  occasion  was  Mr. 
Inkcrsall,  and  not  iNIr.  "Whitehead  ;  the  bill  left 
one  to  guess  which  was  which. J  Sims  Reeves,  of 
of  course,  was  the  crown  of  the  solo-singing ; 
though  he  might  have  found  better  field  for  his 
fine  abilities  than  sweetish  sentimental  airs  by 
Balfe  and  Kiicken.  But  such  a  singer  can  make 
any  song  enchanting  ;  he  handles  every  task  so 
artist-like.  His  voice  is  sweetness  and  purity 
itself,  and  yet  has  manly  ring  and  mettle.  A 
more  perfect  sostemilo,  a  more  ductile  continuity 
of  tone — the  liquid  long  drawn  out  quality — it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  His  is  the  honest  pure 
cantahile,  which  wins  upon  the  ear  by  the  admir- 
able gravitation  of  tone,  by  the  exquisite  round- 
ing of  the  phrase,  by  just  proportion  and  fine 
shading,  in  a  word,  by  bringing  out  just  what 
is  in  a  melody,  and  not  by  the  addition  of 
common-place,  stiperfiuous  ornaments.  In  a  song 
with  chorus,  which  closed  the  concert,  a  quaint 
old  thing  by  Purcell : 

"Come,  if  you  dare,  our  trumpets  sound  ; 

Come,  if  you  dare,  our  foes  rebound. 

We  come,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come, 

Says  the  double,   double,  double  beat  of   the  thundring 
drum,  &c. 

we  had  a  touch  of  the  trumpet  quality  of  his  full 

voice  and  could   understand  why  he  is  so  famous 

in  the  oratorios.     Such  a  greeting  as  Reeves  got 

from   both   orchestra   and   audience    would    be 

enough  to  turn   the  brain  of  one  less  used  to  it. 


lie  seems  to  be  the  hero  of  the  singing  democra- 
cy. For  instrumental  music,  the  pride  of  British 
pianism.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  young  lady 
who  has  won  so  many  laurels  by  her  easy  mas- 
tery of  Beethoven's  great  Sonata,  op.  IOC  (till 
recently  repeated  insurmountably  difhcult),  of 
Dussek's  "  ne  plus  ultra"  Sonata,  &c.,  treated  us, 
not  to  examples  of  such  high  emprise,  to  be  sure, 
but  to  a  couple  of  very  beautiful  fantasias,  to  the 
delight  both  of  the  popular  and  of  the  classically 
nice  ear.  These  were,  Stephen  Heller's  trans- 
cription of  IMendelssohn's  melodious  "■  Aiif 
Fliigeln  rics  (5e.s-a))r/e.<(,"  and  a  capital  fantasia  by 
Benedict  on  Dr.  Arne'sjack-o'lantern  little  Puck 
song  :  "Where  the  bee  sucks."  A  happy  instinct 
led  Mr.  B.  to  such  a  flower  for  honey.  The  old 
tune  lent  itself  admirably  to  his  graceful  and 
artistic  treatment ;  in  his  hands  it  makes  a  really 
characteristic  fantasia,  charmingly  fresh  after  the 
Thalberg  things  have  grown  common-place.  The 
performer  left  nothing  to  be  desired — in  the 
matter  of  quality — but  of  quantity  the  people 
did  desire  more,  and  so  she  gave  "The  last  rose," 
as  not  "left  blooming  alone"  by  Thalberg. 

In  this  connection  I  may  recall  a  similar  feast 
of  voealism,  which  took  place  in  the  same  hall  a 
few  evenings  before.  It  was  the  last  subscription 
concert  of  the  "  Vocal  Association,"  a  fine  choir 
of  amateurs  of  both  sexes,  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  such  a  teacher  and  conductor  as  Jules 
Benedict,  than  whom  there  is  hardly  a  more 
clever  or  accomplished  musician  in  England. 
This  programme  was  even  longer  than  the  other 
— so  long  that  nerves  fatigued  with  sight-seeing 
in  this  great  bewildering  city  could  not  endure 
the  whole  of  it,  even  with  angelic  harps  relieving 
the  excess  of  sweets  ;  and  so  weak  human  nature 
was  compellled  to  leave  just  as  our  old  friend 
Aptonias  made  his  bow.  Of  the  beginning,  too, 
we  lost  a  sacred  part-song  by  Haydn,  and  a 
"  Hark,  the  lark  "  song  by  Curschmann.  Our 
ears,  on  entering,  were  greeted  by  a  clear,  full 
flood  of  harmony,  which  proved  to  be  a  "Christ- 
mas Carol"  part-song  by  Otto  Goldschmidt  and 
which  did  honor  to  the  choir  and  composer.  Sig. 
Guglielmi  sang  an  air  from  Handel's  Ezio,  and 
another  by  Gounod  to  words  by  Lamartine.  Miss 
Stabbach  sang  a  solo  with  charms  from  Bennett's 
"May  Queen,"  and  "My  mother  bids  me  bind 
my  hair  ;"  Miss  Whitty  (an  English  lady,  from 
Italian  theatres)  Non  piu  mesta,  and  an  aria  by 
Coppola  ;  Miss  Messent,  "Kathleen  Mavourneen" 
and  the  solo  in  the  Ave  Maria  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Loreley;  Miss  Koch,  one  of  the  great  airs 
from  Clemenza  di  Tilo.  All  respectably  well,  I 
dare  say,  but  leaving  no  distant  remembrance  on 
the  fatigued  brain.  The  chorus  pieces  did  im- 
press themselves,  and  were  right  edifying;  a 
chorale  by  Bach  especially ;  and  another,  by 
Graun,  and  Mendelssohn's  part-song  "  O,  hills, 
O  vales ;"  all  finely  sung.  Nor  can  one  forget  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  Rossini's  humorous 
"Papataci"  trio  was  sung  by  the  Signori  Belart, 
Garcia  and  Belletti ;  or  the  duet  from  "the  Bar- 
ber:" "Jiff  I'rfea  (Zi  quel  metaWo,"  by  Belart  and 
Belletti.  Belart  has  a  capital  light  tenor,  which 
he  displayed  artistically  in  an  aria  from  Cima- 
rosa's  Matrimonio  Set/reto.  Belletti,  for  solo,  gave 
the  Dnke's  aria  in  Lucrezia  Bonjia.  One  of  the 
best  of  baritones  is  he — grown  stouter  since  the 
Jenny  Lind  times  in  America.  A  very  young 
pianist,  Miss  Alice  IMangold,  played  a  prelude  by 
Bach,  and   some  of  the   more  difficult  of   Hen- 
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self's  graceful  pieces,  with  the  tasteful  ease  of  a 
mature  artist.  And  this  was  not  all ;  but  enough 
for  a  specimen  of  scores  of  such  miscellaneous 
concerts  in  London,  of  which  this  was  probably 
one  of  the  best. 

AVe  turn  now  to  a  greater  theme — too  great 
to  enter  fully  into  in  a  letter.  Mr.  Ciiakles 
Halle,  of  world-wide  repute  as  one  of  the  first 
classical  pianists  and  musicians  of  the  day,  is  a 
German  by  birth,  who  first  made  an  available 
name  for  himself  in  Paris,  and  has  since  lived  for 
many  years  in  Manchester,  England,  where  a 
great  activity  in  the  highest  classical  direction 
has  receive<l  its  constant  impulse  and  control  from 
him.  Manchester  at  any  price  retains  its  hold 
upon  him  ;  but  to  the  London  season  his  presence 
is  also  indispensable.  This  season  he  has  been 
putting  the  crown  upon  his  many  musical  good 
works  bv  giving  a  series  of  eight  "  Beethoven 
Recitals,"  in  which  he  is  performing  in  course,  in 
the  order  of  their  npus  members,  all  the  (thirty- 
two)  Sonatas  which  Beethoven  wrote  for  the 
piano-forte  unaccompanied.  It  will  have  been 
my  rare  good  fortune  to  attend  the  last  three  of 
these.  Of  two  I  can  already  speak.  They  are 
"  morning  concerts,"  held  on  successive  Fridays 
from  three  till  five  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  St.  James's 
Hall.  The  scene  itself  is  interesting.  Imagine  an 
audience  of  five  or  six  hundred  persons,ladle3  most- 
ly in  the  majority,  but  including  most  of  the  earn- 
est amateurs  and  artists  of  the  city,  an  eminently 
refined,  severe,  and  therefore  the  most  flattering 
audience,  listening  in  earnest  silence,  many  of 
them  with  copies  of  the  score  in  hand,  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  to  such  interpretations  of  all  the 
Beethoven  Sonatas  as  one  is  seldom  privileged  to 
hear  of  three  or  four  of  them  !  And  the  atten- 
tion does  not  give  out  with  the  few  well-known 
specimens,  with  those  that  are  esteemed  the 
clearest,  those  which  have  something  popular  and 
taking  about  them,  or  which  lie  nearest  to  the 
common  plane  of  moods  and  sympathies ;  they 
follow  him,  or  at  least  reverently  try  to  follow 
him,  the  wonderful  tone-poet,  into  the  remoter 
reaches  of  his  inspiration,  into  long  and  arduous 
passages  reputed  transcendental  and  obscure, 
into  the  depths  where  his  great  soul  wrestled 
with  unseen  enemies,  with  Fate  itself,  and  won 
sweet  victory  forever.  They  follow,  undismayed 
by  technical  difficulties  and  what  seemed  labyr- 
inthine or  insane  anomalies  of  form,  led  by  the 
sure  hand  of  this  interpreter,  who  holds  the 
thread  of  it  all,  and  find  and  feel  that  on  the  in- 
side all  is  poesy  and  light,  the  clearest  spiritual 
meaning,  high,  distinct,  triumphant  purpose,  the 
happiest  vision  and  reward  of  fancy,  the  directest, 
warmest  utterance  of  a  man's  heart,  a  great  one, 
greatly  tried  and  greatly  persevering  and  be- 
lieving, plucking  an  eternal  rose  of  Beauty  out 
of  every  nettle  danger.  More  or  less,  we  mean, 
of  course,  according  to  the  musical  and  moral 
fitness  of  the  listener  ;  and  no  one  dares  say  that 
he  appreciates  Beethoven  fully.  But  it  was 
something  to  see  an  audience  so  bent  on  under- 
standing all  it  could,  and  for  the  most  part  so 
manifestly  gratified.  A  few  restless  symptoms  in 
here  or  there  a  a  group  or  couple  caught  beyond 
their  depth,  were  only  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule.  "  Analytical  programmes,"  pre- 
pared with  tact  and  understanding  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davison,  put  the  listener  without  a  score  in  pos- 
session of  the  historical  origin,  the  general  design 
and  characteristics  of  each  Sonata,  together  with 


the  noti's  of  leading   themes   and  striking  points 
of  treatment.     Such  aid  is  worth  the  shilling. 

In  his  si.\th  "  Recital,"  June  21st,  Mr.  Halle 
opened  with  the  Sonata  in  F,  op.  .54,  which  con- 
sists of  only  two  movements  {Tempo  di  minuetto, 
and  Allef/reito),  one  of  the  least  elaborate  or 
striking  perhaps  of  the  series,  but  still  unmistak- 
ably Beethoven's,  and  interesting  in  the  course. 
Then  came  a  song  (in  English)  from  Gluck's 
TpJiif/enia  in  Taiiris — worthy  relief  for  such  a 
programme,  worthily  presented  by  Sims  Reeves. 
Next  the  grand  "Sonata  Appassionata,"  in  F 
minor,  op,  57,  one  of  the  great  ones,  full  of  fire, 
original  and  moody  fanc}',  and  of  wondrous  art. 
Mr.  Halle  gave  an  unimpeachablv  clean,  tasteful, 
forcible  and  and  finished  reading  of  it.  We 
could  have  wished  a  little  more  fire,  more  nerv- 
ous abandon  in  his  playing.  Every  other  excel- 
lence it  had  ;  but  it  seemed  (like  most  of  his  ren- 
derings) like  a  masterly  and  faultless  reading  by 
one  of  a  much  cooler  brain  than  that  from  which 
the  composition  sprang  ;  it  lacked  the  Beethoven 
temperament.  The  third  lesson  of  the  day  was 
the  lovely  Sonata  in  the  difficult  key  of  F  sharp 
major,  op.  78,  commencing  with  a  brief,  question- 
ing adagio,  answered  at  length  by  an  allegro  ma 
non  troppo,  and  followed  by  only  a  second  move- 
ment Allegro  vivace,  in  the  same  key;  both  devel- 
oped out  of  most  melodies  and  unique  themes,  a 
work  of  the  finest  beauty,  but  too  baffling  to 
most  fingers  to  have  become  widely  known.  It 
will  be  admired  in  London  after  this.  An  indif- 
ferent ballad  by  Sims  Reeves,  and  then,  fourthly 
and  finally,  that  lively,  happy,  sunshiny  little 
Sonata,  sometimes  called  the  "Queen  of  Sona- 
tinas," in  G  major,  op.  79,  which  opens  with  a  ra- 
pid waltz-like  measure  (Presto  alia  Tedesco) 
inimitably  fine  and  unique  in  its  phrasings  and  its 
modulations,  and  yet  as  spontaneous  as  it  is  sing- 
ular. This  is  followed  by  an  Andante  esperssivo 
in  G  minor,  nine-eighths  measure,  which  sounds 
like  some  old  vollcslied.  The  happiest  and  play- 
fullest  of  Vivace,  one  might  say  Scherzo  move- 
ments, but  for  the  2-4  time,  concludes  it.  He 
played  this  to  a  charm.  We  have  heard  the  old 
Moscheles  also  play  it  con  amore  in  his  hospita- 
ble home  in  Leipzig.  Here  we  must  break  ofi  in 
the  middle.  D. 


Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

The  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  was  celebrated  at  the 
Music  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  July  2.3,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.M.     The  following  was  the  Order  of  Exercises  : 

1.  Voluntary  on  the  Organ,  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address,  by  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Committee. 

4.  Tbe  Lord  3  Prayer,  a  Gregorian  Chant,  sungin  unison  by 
twelve  hundred  children  of  the  public  schools. 

5.  Choral,  St.  Ann's.  Atrributed  to  Sebastian  Bach.  With 
Organ  Accompaniment. 

6    Address. 

7.  Three-Part  Song,  by  Abt.  Sung  by  the  Girls'  Iligh  and 
Normal  School. 

8  "Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  from  "Elijah," 
Mendelssohn.  Sung  by  the  Children,  with  organ  and  orches- 
tral accomp-vniment. 

9.  Address. 

10.  Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  the  Messiah,  Handel. 

11.  Choral,  The  Judgment  Hymn,  Martin  Luthe-. 

12.  Address  and  Presentation  of  Bouquets  to  the  Medal 
Scholars,  by  the  Mayor.  During  the  presentation,  music  was 
performed  by  the  Germania  Band. 

13.  The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies. 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 


Eternal  are  thy  mercies.  Lord ; 
Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word ; 
Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 
14.  Benediction. 

The  arrangements  for  this  beautiful  festival  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  former  similar  occa- 
sions which  have  been  often  described  in  the.se  col- 
umns. The  decor.itions  this  time,  of  course,  were 
more  th.in  usually,  emblematic  of  the  feeling  of  the 
day,  and  the  country's  sacred  flag  was  everywhere 
conspicuously  displayed.  There  was  the  same 
bouquet  of  youthful  beauty  rising  in  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre from  floor  almost  to  ceiling,  and  encroaching 
a  little  more  than  formerly  upon  the  seats  of  the  bal- 
conies. The  young  choristers,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  came  in  orderly  procession  and  quickly 
filled  the  seats  assigned  them,  presenting  a  charming 
spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 

The  addresses  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  Hon. 
JosiAH  QniNCT,  tTr.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randall, 
were  judiciously  brief  and  appropriate,  all  colored 
by  tbe  feelings  of  patriotism  that  were  uppermost  in 
the  hearts  of  all,  that  day. 

The  singing  was  even  an  advance  upon  the  admir- 
able performances  of  former  years.  We  have  never 
heard  half  the  number  of  voices  sing  so  absolutely 
with  but  one  voice,  as  did  these  twelve  hundred  chil- 
dren in  some  of  the  pieces  of  this  programme.  It 
was  but  one  voice,  precise  even  to  a  syllable  or  a  let- 
ter, in  tbe  words,  and  accurate  to  perfection  in  the 
duration  of  the  notes,  obeying  implicitly  the  baton  of 
Mr.  Zerrahn.  The  crescendos  and  diminuendos 
were  admirably  given,  and  the  performance  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  conductor,  for  his  success 
in  training  so  large  and  unmanageable  a  body,  as  so 
many  persons  of  tender  years  must  of  necessity  he. 
The  most  successful  performance,  as  well  as  the 
most  difficult,  was  that  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
from  the  Messiah,  which  was  given  wiih  excellent 
and  novel  effect. 

We  doubt  whether  the  charity  children  at  St.  Paul's 
(whose  performance  is  described  in  another  column) 
can  have  given  it  better  than  the  children  of  our 
public  schools  did  in  the  Music  Hall  last  Tuesday. 
We  especially  recall  the  fine  effect  of  the  passage 
"The  Kingdom  of  this  World"  as  we  then  heard  it, 
and  likewise,  "And  He  shall  re:gn  forever  and  ever." 
It  would  have  been  difHcult  to  imagine  that  this 
sublime  chorus  could  have  been  so  effectively  render- 
ed without  the  male  parts  which  seem  to  give  some 
of  its  grandest  eftects,  in  its  original  form. 

The  pretty  ceremony  of  presenting  the  bouquets 
to  the  medal  scholars,  by  the  Mayor,  followed  the 
singing  and  addresses,  when  the  whole  audience 
joined  in  singing  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  and  after 
the  Benediction,  speedily  dispersed  'to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  partake  of  the  collation  prepared  for  them. 


The  Mendelssohn  Qdintette  Clue  are  about 
to  start  on  a  little  jsummer  tour  ;  going  to  Bruns- 
wick and  INIiddleboro,  to  attend  the  College  Com- 
mencements in  those  places,  and  giving  a  few  con- 
certs there  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  To  our 
readers  in  those  places,  we  need  hardly  say  any  more 
of  the  rich  treat  that  is  in  store  for  them,  for  our 
columns  have  often  reported  the  excellencies  of  their 
performances,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  new 
terms  in  which  to  commend  them  to  tbe  audiences  that 
are  yet  to  listen  to  them.  The  best  of  music  played  as 
this  Club  play  it,  will  be  no  small  enjoyment  in  these 
times  when  pleasures  are  few. 


usital  Corrtspnhnre. 


Brooklyn  July  22,  18G1. — If  ever  a  man  made 
a  promise  to  himself  (and  did  not  keep  it  says  yon) 
— it  was  myself — that  I  would  occasionally  jot  down 
the  musical  doings  that   take  place  in  this  neighbor- 
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hood.  War  times  have  frightened  tlie  singing  birds 
away  or  into  silence.  Concerts  are  things  that 
■were.  Of  course  there  is  no  opera  unless  we  take  a 
steamer  to  hear  our  dear  little  Patti  in  London.  UU- 
man,  however  has  returned  from  his  annual  trip  to 
Europe,  and  having  a  lease  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Academies  promises  a  full  season  (7) 
Muzio  is  still  in  town  and  will  probably  make  an 
effort  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  (So  he  says.) 
What  can  I  do  better  than  to  give  you  our  "  Philhar- 
monic" programmes  of  last  season,  hoping  in  my 
next,  not  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  the  musical  past, 
to  make  up  an  article  1 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  has  finished 
its  fourth  season  with  great  eclat.  All  hills  are  paid 
and  the  [treasurer  shows  a  h.ilanee  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  orchestra  is  most  capital  and  is  com- 
posed of  fifty  of  the  elite  in  their  profession.  Mr. 
Theo.  Eisfeld  conductor. 

First  Concert,  Nov.  17, 1860. 

Second  Symphony,  D  major lieethoven 

Overture,  "Byron's  Manfred' Schumann 

Overture '-A  Night's  Sojourn  in  Granada" Kreutzer 

Soloists — Madame    Fabbri,    Signer    Stigelli  and   Mr.    F. 
Bergner  (Violoncello). 
Second    Concert.  .Tan.   19,  1661. 
fc}  Third  Symphony,  A  minor  (ItecoUections  of  Scotland).  . . . 

Mendelssohn 

Overture,  "The  Bride  of  Kynast" Littolf 

Overture  "Euryanthe" Von  Weber 

Soloists — Madame  Colson,  Signer  Ferri  and  Sir.  L.  Schrei- 

ber  (Cornet-a-pistonl. 

Third  Concert,  Feb.  16th. 

Symphony  in  B  flat Gade 

Overture,  "Magic  Flute" Mozart 

Overture,  Tannhiiuser Wagner 

Soloists — Miss   Hinkley,  Signora  Elena,  Siguor  Susini  and 

a  quartette  of  French  Horns   (H.  Schmitz,  Prahl,  La- 

croix  and  G.  Schmitz.) 

Fourth  Concert,  March  23a. 

Eighth  Symphony  in  B  flat Beethoven 

Overture,  "King  Lear" Berlioz 

Selections.  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream". . .  .Mendelssohn 
(1    Scherzo — 2  Intermezzo    Allegro — 3    Nocturne — 4 

Wedding    March). 

Soloists — Miss   Carlotta    Patti,    Mad.   Strakosch,  Mr. 

Ilobert  Goldbeck  (Pianoforte). 

Fifth  Concert,  April  27. 

Symphony  in  F  major,  (Consecration  of  Sound).  . .  .Spohr 

Overture,  "Elinore"   Beethoven 

Overture,  "Olympia" Spontini 

Soloists — Miss  Kellogg  and  Mr.  C.   Koppitz  (Flute). 

Extra  concert  in  aid  of  the  Patriot  Pund,  May  1 8. 
Popular  programme — Overtures  "William  Tell," 
"Massaniello,"  "  War  Gallop,"  by  E.  MoUcnhauer. 
New  National  Song,  words  by  Gen.  George  P. 
Morris,  music  by  Signor  Muzio.  Soloists,  Misses 
Hinkley  and  Kellogg,  Signori  Brignoli,  Susini, 
Centemeri,  Mr.  L.  Schreiber  (Cornet-a-piston)  Mr. 
Geo.  Wm.  Warren  (Pianoforte  and  Alexandre 
Organ).  Also  the  chorus  from  the  Italian  opera 
conductors,  Mr.  Eisfeld  and  Signor  Muzio. 

This  extra  concert  gave  the  Patriotic  Fund  $900 
after  paying  all  expen.ses.  The  "  Academy"  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  the 
occasion  was  delightful  in  every  way.  The  artists 
all  volunteered  of  course  and  so  sang  and  played  con 
amore.  The  attendance  during  the  whole  season  has 
been  excellent — (that  two  thousand  dollars  over  and 
above  being  the  proof)  and  our  new  and  very  hand- 
some Opera  House  presented  on  each  occasion  a  gay 
appearance,  for  Brooklyn  is  replete  with  beauties, 
who  dress  charmingly  and  although  they  chat  over 
much  (no  thanks  to  those  fivscinating  young  men)  at 
all  rehearsals  and  even  in  a  less  degree  at  concerts — 
still  they  love  music,  make  the  papers  support  the 
"Philharmonics,"  and  the  Opera,  and  give  zest  to  all 
musical  undertakings  among  us.  Yea,  verily. 

Jem  Baggs. 


The  Boston  Post  asks,  "Who  wants  a  better  '  Na- 
tional Him'  than  Gen.  Scott  1"  Hartford  Cuurant 
answers,  "Nobody,  Mr.  Post.  We  can  get  along 
with  that  and  '  Uncle  Psalm.'  " 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Chicago.  —  In  the  last  letter  from  our  corres- 
pondent from  this  city,  Mr.  Cady  was  tlic  conductor 
of  the  concert  reported,  and  not  "vohorhj."  Mr. 
Cady  is  surely  entitled  to  an  apology  which  is  here- 
with tendered. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Paink,  who  left  this  city  two  or  three 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  music  in  Eu- 
rope, has  returned,  after  acquiring  much  fame  as  an 
organist  in  Germany,  where  he  has  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  the  best  musical  critics 
in  the  old  world.  Ho  is  soon  to  give  a  concert  in 
this,  his  native  city  :  and  he  must  receive  the  most 
substantial  tokens  of  our  appreciation  of  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  obtain  a  musical  edu<:ation. — Portland 
Transcript. 

The  organ  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hampton, 
Va.,  was  found  to  be  out  of  order  on  a  recent  Sab- 
bath, whereupon  a  skilful  private  in  a  Massachusetts 
set  to  work  and  repaired  it. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Browning. — Late  foreign  papers 
bring  us  the  intelligence  of  the  deatli  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  an  event  which  occurred  on  the  '29th  of 
June,  at  Florence.  She  was  born  in  London  in 
1809,  and  was  educated  with  great  care  in  a  mascu- 
line range  of  studies,  and  with  a  masculine  strictness 
of  intellectual  discipline.  Beginning  to  write  at  a 
very  early  age,  in  18"26  there  appeared  froiii  her  pen 
a  volume  entitled  "An  Essay  on  Mind,  with  other 
Poems."  In  1833,  she  again  appeared  before  the 
appeared  before  the  public  in  a  volume  entitled  "Pro- 
metheus Bound,  and  other  Poems."  In  1838  appear- 
ed "The  Seraphim,  .and  other  Poems."  About  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's health  became  impaired  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  and  her  state  was  rendered  even  more 
critical  by  the  subsequent  sad  death  of  a  much-loved 
brother.  For  many  years  her  life  was  that  of  a 
confirmed  invalid.  In  the  retirement  of  her  sick 
cliamher  she  souirht  refreshment  in  the  trravest 
studies,  and  from  her  pen  there  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Athenieum,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Greek 
Christum  Poets.  In  1844,  the  first  collected  edition 
of  her  works  was  published,  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  her  introduction,  to  Mr.  Browning,  whose 
wife  she  became  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  being  then 
restored  to  a  good  degree  of  health.  Since  their 
marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  resided  for 
the  most  part  in  Florence,  where,  in  1849,  a  son  was 
horn  to  them.  "Casa  Guidi  Windows"  was  pub- 
lished in  18.51.  "Aurora  Loiirb,"  her  most  import- 
ant work,  was  published  in  1856. 

The  Pltil.  Eveninr/  Bulletin  gives  some  extracts 
from  Scudo's  musical  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  for  May  : 

He  says  "  after  the  three  stormy  representations  ol 
Tannhauser,  the  theatre  has  returned  to  its  ordinary 
solemn  calmness.  The  German  tenor,  M.  Niemann, 
has  thrown  up  hi.s  engagement,  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  his  own  country,  which  he  should  never  have  left. 
The  two  sisters  Marehesio,  have  also  gone  from  the 
Opera.  They  are  two  sisters  of  talent,  who  cannot 
be  separated  without  losing  much  of  tlie  charm  which 
results  from  the  fusion  of  their  soprano  and  contralto 
voices.  Endowed  with  little  natural  grace,  wanting 
in  style,  the  Marehesio  sisters  have  not  enougli  €lan 
and  dramatic  originality  to  satisfy  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  operatic  repertoire.  Taking  it  all, in  all,  the 
Marchesios  liave  done  well  in  returning  to  leurs  pre- 
miers amours." 

"  Mile.  Trebelli  is  a  young  person  of  .about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  middle  heigltt  and  intelligent  face. 
Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  good  hi.^h  compass, 
perfect  equality  and  tinted  towards  the  low  part  with 
a  certain  contralto  sonorousness,  but  it  is  not  a  con- 
tralto properly  said.  The, voice  of  Mile.  Trebelli 
recalls  Pasta's  to  me  a  little,  and  she  is  about  Pasta's 
height.  Mile.  Trebelli  vocalizes  with  great  mechan- 
ical perfection,  but  this  mechanism  is  without  accent, 
and  her  voice,  which  is  so  equal  and  well  managed 
wants  radiance  and  liquid  lightness  ;  in  other  words. 
Mile.  Trebelli  is  cold  ;  she  is  a  pretty  Parisienne, 
who  sings  with  more  intelligence  than  sentiment,  with 
more  bravura  than  style.     Her  pronunciation,  too,  is 


quite  defective;  she  sometimes  displaces  theprosodie 
accent  and  hi'caks  of  the  terininalion  of  phrases  in  a 
disagree. ible  way.  The  Parisian  puhlie  received 
Mile.  'I'relielli  with  kindness,  hut  without  tlio  slight- 
est enthusiasm,  as  slic  pi'odnccd  on  tlicm  only  tlie 
effect  of  a  good  scholar  who  has  yet  many  things  to 
learn,  if  it  is  only  modesty.  Mile.  Trebelli  must  not 
for^iet  that  at  Paris  we  are  not  so  easily  pleased  as 
people  are  at  Berlin  and  Madriii." 

Then  follows  this  notice  of  an  American  singer. 
"  As  for  Mrne.  Lorini,  who  comes  also  from  Brus- 
sells  and  Berlin,  slie  is   a  large  and    bcamil'ul  person, 

who   sings    like ,    an    American,    which    she  is. 

Ilcr  voice  Is  an  extensive  and  fiexilile  sopiano,  which 
ought  to  have  been  something  remarkaUle  in  the 
first  period  of  her  career.  She  is,  however,  a  singer 
of  talent." 

Organ  KxiiinrriON. —  The  exhibition  of  the 
large  cliurch  oruan,  hnilt  by  the  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G. 
Hook,  for  St.  John's  Cluirch,  Detroit,  Mi(th.,  took 
place  at  their  manufactory  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
according  to  previous  notice.  Tlie  organ,  though 
not  oncof  the  largest  manufactured  at  this  establish- 
ment, gave  evidence  of  tliorongli  and  careful  work- 
manship, and  was  remarkable  for  its  power  and  bril- 
liancv  as  a  full  organ,  as  well  as  great  purity  of  tone, 
and  the  smooth  and  even  voicinir  of  its  individual 
stops.  The  ease  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  to  correspond 
with  the  architecture  of  *be  church,  built  of  solid 
chestnut,  atid  displays  a  front  of  massive  gilded 
pi[>es,  which  form  a  purt  of  the  Great  Diap'^on.  As 
wc  listened  to  the  instrument,  which,  utider  the  skil- 
ful hands  of  J.  H.  WiUcox,  Esq.,  gave  such  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  its  capaliililies  in  its  solo  and  orches- 
tral eff'ects,  toiiether  witli  its  powerful  resources  for 
chorale  and  Fugue,  we  could  but  wish  to  congratu- 
late our  Detroit  friends  upon  the  accession  of  so  val- 
uable a  musical  aid,  and  at  the  .same  time  so  snecess- 
ful  a  .specimen  of  New  I'^ngland  skill  and  ingenuity. — 
Transcript. 

A  Poet  Among  the  Soldiers. — N.  P.Willis, 
who  has  been  visiting  the  city  of  "magnificent"  en- 
campments, thus  writes  to  the  Uome  Journal  concern- 
ing— 

VESPER     SERVICE    AMONG    THE    RHODE    ISLANDERS 

Washington  is  all  one  stirring  drama  ;  but  the 
"thing  to  see,''|among  the  daily  sights,  is  the  evening 
parade  and  vespers  of  the  Riiode  Island  Regiment. 
My  friend  Lieut.  Wise  drove  me  to  the  spot,  amid 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  sunsets,  annd  we  found 
a  large  representatioti  of  the  society  of  the  capitot 
alreaily  on  the  grouml — the  hand  playing  and  the 
men  umler  re\iew  by  their  Colonel. 

The  locality  of  the  encampment — ("Eckington,  the 
couiui'y  seat  of  the  late  Joseph  Gales) — will  be  re- 
membered by  many  as  the  scene  of  never-ending  hos- 
pitalities. Tne  house  stands  just  as  in  the  life  time 
of  the  eminent  and  helovetl  man  whose  home  it  was, 
(.Mrs.  Gales  still  resilient  there,)  and  the  barracks  of 
the  regiment  are  ju'^t  visible  through  the  trees  across 
the  lawn.  A  lap  of  green  meadow  lying  in  the  lap 
of  a  curved  ridge,  beyond  the  grove,  forms  the 
parade  ;  and  this,  as  the  spectator  looks  down  upon 
it  from  the  terrace  above,  is  the  foreground  of  a  land 
scape  in  itself  absolutely  delicous  ;  but  the  regiments 
Willi  their  Kossuth  hats,  and  glittering  arms,  and 
with  the  quiet  tone  of  their  uniforms,  complete  the 
piclure  with  wonderful  effect.  The  poetic  part  of  it 
is  its  pr.ayer.  The  grounding  of  arms,  the  sudden 
stillness  of  the  drums,  the  stepping  forward  of  the 
chaplain,  and  the  well-ciiosen  words  of  the  invoca- 
tion and  blessing,  left  scarce  a  dry  eye  among  the 
spectators  ;  and  how  salutary  and  elevating  must  he 
such  influence  to  the  soldiers  themselves,  needs  but 
little  skill  for  the  divining. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  righteous  battle  better 
prepared  tor,  than  by  the  closinir  hymn  that  was 
sung  after  the  prayer,  accompanied  with  the  musie 
of  the  military  hand.  The  voices  of  the  men  swell- 
ed up  like  the  trained  tumult  of  an  advancing  host, 
through  an  atmosphere  that  was  all  aglow  with  the 
red  and  gold  of  a  magnifieent  sunset,  and  the  smoke 
of  tlie  camp-fires  among  the  trees  seemed  to  pause 
and  tremble  with  the  reverberation — the  whole  scene 
appearing  like  a  sublime  service  that  had  been  con.se- 
crated  by  the  sudden  kindling  of  earth  and  sky  with 
an  "unv'ailing  of  tlie  shekinah."  The  Kbode  Island 
Regiment  should  be  congratulated,  too,  I  think,  on 
the  chance  that  h.as  given  them  a  leader  who  looks 
fully  up  to  it.  Col.  Burnside's  uncovering  of  his 
heail  for  the  benediction  as  he  stands  before  them, 
being  such  a  show  of  intellectual  preeminence 
(plirenoloL'ieally  and  physiognomically  speaking)  as 
may  well  invest  it  with  an  authority  like  that  .  f  a 
sacred  altar  that  is  to  be  borne  before  them  to  vic- 
tory. 
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The  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

After  their  temporary  emisr.itinn  to  Syflenhatn  it 
was  pleasant  to  find  the  charity  chililren  once  again 
assembled  under  the  magnificent  dome  of  tliat  ca- 
thedral which,  time  ont  of  mind  has  heen  tlie  scene 
of  their  anniversary  festival.  It  was  at  one  period 
believed  in  many  quarters  that  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's 
were  closed  forever  to  these  interei-iting  gatherings, 
but  the  sequel  has  proved  that  this  was  entirely  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  that  the  removal  last  snmmer  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  necessitated  by  the  changes 
and  repairs  within  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice,  in 
connection  with  the  evening  .services  under  the  dome, 
and  other  important  innovations — the  removal  of  tlie 
old  organ  of  Fatlier  Smith,  and  the  ereciiou  of  the 
(all  but)  new  one  of  Mr.  Hill,  among  the  rest.  At 
any  rate,  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  yesterday  to 
the  edification  and  delight  of  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  people,  who  came  not  merely  to  join  in  the 
service,  but  to  welcome  the  juvenile  choi'isters  hack 
again  to  their  proper  domain.  Never  was  the  meet- 
ing held  under  more  auspicious  circumstances  ;  nor 
could  it  possilily  Iiave  afforded  more  unalloyed  satis- 
faction to  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  witness- 
ing it.  Mr.  Arthur  S.Newman,  the  able  and  zeal- 
ous architect  of  the  Society  of  Patrons,  had  a  double 
task  of  preparation.  Everything  was  to  be  done 
again, — the  scafifolding  to  be  entirely  remodelled, 
improved  accommodation  to  be  furnished,  as  well  for 
the  children  as  for  the  public,  and  a  new  pul|tit  to 
be  erected  for  the  conductor,  besides  other  provisions 
rendered  indispensable  by  the  recent  alterations  in 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  All  this  has  been  ac- 
complished with  the  very  best  results  ;  and  not  only 
are  the  children  now  heard  better,  but  they  .are  seen 
better  in  the  bargain — a  circumstance  not  likely  to 
be  regretted.  The  "coup  d'ceil,"  which  has  been  so 
often  described  in  enthusiastic  terms,  was,  perhaps, 
more  imposing  now  than  on  any  previous  occasion; 
and,  as  the  singing  not  of  the  children  solely  hut  of 
the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  the  united  choirs  in  an 
equal  degree — was,  for  various  reasons,  much  more 
steady  and  eflfective  than  formerly,  the  gratification 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  important  feature 
of  the  Cathedral  service  was  complete.  The  new 
conductor,  Mr.  Buckland  (one  of  the  vicars-choral), 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Cooper,  the 
talented  sub-organist,  has  been  training  the  children 
in  the  interim,  is  evidently  well  fitted  for  his  post. 
His  method  of  beating  time  is  more  precise  and  in- 
telligible than  that  of  bis  respected  predecessor,  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Woodford,  and  he  exhibits,  moreover, 
equal  promptness  and  decision  wherever  those  quali- 
ties are  most  needed — as,  for  example,  in  beginning 
and  in  leaving  off. 

The  whole  of  the  musical  arrangements  were,  as 
usual,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Goss,  or 
ganist  of  St.  Paul's,  who  has  so  often  entitled  him- 
self to  honorable  mention  at  these  anniversaries, 
and  who  was  never  more  successful  in  obtaining  an 
efficient  execution  of  the  responses,  ps.alms  and  an- 
thems on  the  present  occasion.  The  magnificent 
new  organ,  at  which — with  the  able  co-operation  of 
Mr.  George  Cooper — Mr.  Goss  presided,  w.as,  as  may 
be  readdy  believed,  an  important  auxiliary:  while 
the  trumpets  and  drums — stationed,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  organ,  and 
represented  by  those  thoroughly  experienced  per- 
formers, Messrs.  T.  Harper,  Irwin,  Stanton,  Jones, 
Macfarlane,  and  Chipp,  were  as  useful  as  ever  in  pro- 
moting vigour  and  precision  of  the  "  attack."  The 
order  of  the  service,  so  far  as  the  musical  part  was 
concerned,  presented  no  change.  Before  prayers  the 
children  gave  the  (old)  100th  Psalm— "  All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell"— with  marvellous  purity  of 
tone.  Such  a  choral  unison  is,  indeed,  unparalleled 
as  it  is  peculiar.  The  contrast  between  the  solo 
verses — for  inst.ince,  the  second  and  third,  the  for- 
mer of  which  was  delivered  by  the  bovs,  the  latter  by 
the  girls  alone, — .and  those,  like  the'  first  and  last, 
upon  which  the  whole  body  of  voices  (close  upon 
five  thousand)  were  engaged  with  a  sonority  that 
baffles  description,  was  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
this  remarkable  perform.ance.  "  Before  the  sermon," 
the  U3th  Psalm  (new  version) — "Ye  saints  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord" — set  to  a  tune  by  J.  Granthany, 
which,  composed  nearly  a  century  since  (1774),  has, 
nevertheless,  little  that  is  venerable  about  it,  was  chief- 
ly worth  notice  on  account  of  the  "  Halleluiah"  at 
at  the  end,  which,  though  in  the  same  key,  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  it.  "After  the  sermon"  was  quite 
another  affair.  Dr.  Croft's  tune  to  the  104th  psalm 
(old  version),  "My  soul  praise  the  Lord  ;  speak  good 
of  His  name,"  written  as  far  back  as  1702,  is  one  of 
the  finest  psalm  tunes  extant.  It  was  well  and 
powerfully  sung  by  the  children,  a  sort  of  antipbonal 
elfect  (really  "effective")  being  obtiiined  by  allotting 
the  second  verse  to  the  girls  on  one  side,  and  the 
third  to  the  girls   on   the  other    side   of   the  organ, 


which,  moreover,  afforded  a  grateful  and  delicate  re- 
lief to  the  first  and  fourth  verses,  upon  which  all  the 
voices,  bovs  and  girls,  was  simultaneously  employ- 
ed. The  exertions  of  the  united  choirs  were  all  that 
could  be  wished,  although  the  result  of  their  singing 
would,  we  think,  bo  even  yet  more  impressive  if  the 
scaflTolding  was  arranged  as  to  place  the  choir  of 
adults  a  little  higher  above  the  trebles  (boys),  by 
which  a  more  thorough  assimilation  of  tone  would 
undoubtedly  be  obtained.  Their  programme  was 
blameless,  if  by  no  means  novel.  Dr.  Crotch's 
double  chant  "in  C,"  for  the  "Venite,"  substituted  a 
second  time  for  the  familiar  "Jones  in  D,"  substi- 
tuted a  second  time  for  the  familiar  "Jones  in  D," 
with  deference  to  Haydn,  who  admired  (and  is  said 
to  have  patched  up)  this  "composition"  of  the  then 
organist  of  St.  Paul's,  and  with  deference  to  His 
Majesty  George  III.,  who  also  entertained  for  it  a 
signal  predilection,  probably  because  it  «as  very  easy 
to  sing — is  superior  in  every  sense  to  its  long  estab- 
lished predecessor.  Even  this,  however,  might  be 
improved  upon,  if  Mr.  Goss  would  set  about  it. 
"Boyce  m  A,"  for  "Te  Deum"  and  "Jubilate"  (ren- 
dered to  perfection  by  the  choir),  though  originally 
composed  for  that  e.xcellent  amateur,  George  III., 
might  also  he  exchanged  with  advant.age  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  a  rumor  that,  before  next 
annivers.ary,  something  new  (from  Mr.  Goss's  own 
pen?)  will  be  in  readiness^somcthing,  too,  in  which 
the  children  can  take  part — we  may  have  at  length  an 
opportunity  of  judging  what  the  experience  of 
modern  art  is  able  to  contrive  with  such  an  excep- 
tional combination  of  resources.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  appropriate,  nothing  more  welcome. 
The  children  who  yesterday  gave  the  responses  of 
old  Tallis  (organist  to  no  less  famous  a  potentate 
than  "Good  Queen  Bess")  so  well,  joined  with  such 
unanimity  in  the  "Gloria  Patri"  to  the  Psalms,  and 
— most  difficult  of  all — were  favorably  conspicuous, 
by  the  side  of  the  practised  musicians  of  the  choir, 
in  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem,  "Zadok  the  priest," 
and  in  the  magnificent  "Hallelujah"  {Messiah)  of  the 
same  immortal  composer  (the  time  of  which  was 
most  judiciously  moderated  by  the  organist)  would, 
surely  not  sink  under  the  burden  of  this  fresh  task, 
which  could  easilv  be  accommodated  to  their  recog- 
nized means.  Failure  is  possible,  doubtless ;  but, 
even  with  that  untoward  eventuality  in  the  hack- 
ground,  the  experiment  at  least  should  be  tried.  The 
fact  that  contemporary  art,  native  or  foreign,  has  at- 
tempted nothing  whatever  for  such  a  ceremony,  is 
not  very  creditable  to  either.  It  seems  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  effect  of  this  multitude  of  young, 
fresh,  and  telling  voices,  heard,  for  example,  in  the 
unison — "The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the 
kingdon  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ," — and 
other  points  of  the  "Hallelujah,"  should  not  have 
inspired  some  composer  with  .an  idea  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Why,  moreover  (to  quit  the  subject,) 
should  not  the  children  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
choir, join  andiblyin  the  Confession, Creed, and  Lord's 
Pr.ayer  1  The  result  could  only  enhance  the  solemni- 
ty of  these  impressive  parts  of  the  service.  The 
prayers  were  "entoned"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Povab,  and  the  lessons  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hall  (Minor  canons).  The  sermon,  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Aukland) — who 
selected  for  his  text  a  significant  passage  in  St. 
Matthew — "The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto 
them" — (chap.  11,  verse  .5) — was  unusually  brief  but 
excited  marked  attention  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
were  near  enough  to  the  preacher  to  catch  the  words 
that  flowed  with  unimpeded  eloquence  from  his  lips. 

One  word  about  the  organ,  which  among  the  recent 
acquisitions  of  the  Cathedral  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  eminently  serviceable,  and  for  that  reason  if 
for  no  other.'ought  not  to  he  left  the  most  incomplete 
and  unsightly.  It  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
finest  instruments  of  modern  English  manufacture, 
but  although  it  contains  60  sounding  stops,  much 
more  is  wanted  to  make  it  all  that  is  desirable  and  all 
that  is  capable  of  becoming,  larger  bellows,  for  ex- 
ample, and  a  steam  engine  (water-power  being  per 
haps  the  most  costly),  as  a  substitute  for  eight  men, 
whose  united  and  arduous  exertions  are  now  required 
to  supply  the  necessary  wind.  Other  improvements 
(to  specify  which  would  be  trenching  too  closely  on 
professional  technicalities)  are  no  less  indispensable, 
if  the  organ  is  to  be  worthy  of  its  original  design, 
and  of  the  place  it  occupies.  How  these  are  to  be 
brought  about,  however,  with  nearly  £600  still  owing 
to  the  mere  charge  for  removing  it  (from  the  Panop- 
tion)  .and  re-erecting  it  where  it  stiinds,  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  friends  to  the  charities,  the  advocates 
of  the  eveninff  services,  and  well-wishers  in  general 
to  our  noble  Cathedral  (to  say  nothing  of  the  lovers 
of  music,  and  especially  of  sacred  music,  to  which 
the  organ  is  so  powerful  an  adjunct)  might  do  much 
to   promote  this   object,  and  to  assist  the   children's 


anniversary  as   well,  much   more,  in   fact,   than — 

rather,  perhaps,  from  ignorance  than  indifference — 
they  have  hitherto  shown  any  inclination  to  do.  The 
unprecedented  success  of  j'csterday's  meeting  may, 
it  is  true,  be  the  means  of  drawing  public  attention  to 
the  matter. — London  Times,  Jmie  14. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Glory  !  Hallelujali !     Popular  refrain,  as  sung  by 
the  Federal  Volunteers.  25 

A  people's  tune  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
Massachusetts'  Volunteers  at  Fortress  Munroe.  The 
tune  ha3  spread  more  rapidly  than  even  "Dixie," 
and  at  this  tioae  one  can  hardly  walk  on  the  streets 
for  five  minutes  without  hearing  it  whistled  or 
hummed.  As  it  is  a  cipital  marching  tune,  our  sol- 
diers will  carry  it  with  them  where  they  go.  There 
are  added  to  the  popular  wordy  some  verses  written 
expressly  for  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Rifles  (13th 
Reg.)  now  at  Fort  Independence. 

Our  Banner  shall  wave  forever.     Son^  and  Cho- 
rus. T.  H.  Eoive.  25 

A  stirring  Song  which  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  patriotic  airs  coming  forth  from  all  quar- 
ters, will  make  its  mark. 

All  hail  to  the  Stars  and   Stripes,  or  The  dying 
Volunteer,  L.  0.  Emerson.  25 

This  poem  is  founded  on  one  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  of  the  war,  as  far  as  known,  an  incident 
which  history  will  make  familiar  to  coming  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Emerson  has  written  to  it  one  of  his  best 
melodies,  and  the  piece  deserves  to  be  popular  among 
patriotic  singers. 

Our  good  ship  sails  to-night,  my  Love. 

Emile  Berger.  25 

An  uncommonly  pretty  song,  the  words  of  which 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  significance  in  the  present 
times.  This  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  make  it 
popular ;  but  the  music  itself  is  sufficiently  striking 
to  direct  attention  to  it. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Castles  in  the  Air.     Valse  brill.       R.  Fitzgerald.  25 

Quite  a  pleasing,  lively  waltz,  which  can  be  dashed 
off  with  considerable  eclat,  without  being  at  all  diffi- 
cult. 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Quickstep.     J.  W.  Turner.  25 

Mr.  Turner  has  arranged  several  of  our  national 
melodies,  such  to  which  public  attention  has  been 
particularly  attracted  by  the  war  for  the  Union,  in  the 
form  of  easy  Quicksteps.  Thus  arranged  they  will  be 
most  welcome  to  young  players.  Besides  the  above, 
Quicksteps  on  the  ''  Red,  white  and  blue  *'  and  "  The 
girl  I  left  behind  me  "  are  now  published  by  the  same 
author. 

La  Keveille.     Grand  March  Militaire. 

Carl  Meyer.  40 

A  very  brilliant  Concert  March,  rather  difficult. 
It  is  quite  indicative  of  the  brisk  step  of  the  soldiery 
when  marched  to  the  battle-field,  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation. The  Trio  has  fine  melodious  strains.  Alto- 
gether amateurs  fond  of  a  good  show-piece  will  find 
much  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  piece. 

Books. 

One  HnNDRED  Operatic  Melodies  for  the 
Flute.  50 

This  new  collection  of  Flute  Music  will  commend 
itself  to  the  favor  of  Flutists  both  from  the  great  vari- 
ety of  its  contents  and  from  their  intrinsic  merits, 
Fifty  cents  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  price  for  so  val- 
uable a  repertoire  of  choice  music.  Amateurs  will 
find  in  it  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 
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Our  Eiver. 

BY  JOHN  G.    WIIITTIER. 

(For  a  Summer  Festival  at  "  The  Laurels  "  on  tli  Merrimack 

Once  more  on  yonder  laurelled  heiglit 

The  summer  flowers  have  budded  ; 
Once  more  with  summer's  golden  light 

The  vales  at  home  are  flooded ; 
And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 

Of  every  good  the  Giver, 
We  sing  upon  its  wooded  rim 

The  praises  of  our  river. 

Its  pines  above,  its  waves  below, 

The  west  wind  down  it  blowing, 
As  fair  as  when  the  young  Brissot 

Beheld  it  seaward  flowing — 
And  bore  its  memory  o'er  the  deep 

To  soothe  a  martyr's  sadness, 
And  fresco,  in  his  troubled  sleep. 

His  prison  walls  with  gladness. 

We  know  the  world  is  rich  with  streams 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
Whose  music  murmurs  through  our  dreams 

Of  human  love  and  glory  : 
We  know  that  Arno's  banks  are  fair, 

And  Rhine  has  castled  shadows, 
And,  poet-tuned,  the  Doon  and  Ayr 

Go  singing  down  their  meadows. 

But  while  unpictured  and  unsung 

By  painter  or  by  poet. 
Our  river  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 

And  cunning  hand  to  show  it, — 
We  only  know  the  fond  skies  lean 

Above  it,  warm  with  blessing, 
And  the  sweet  sou!  of  our  Undine 

Awakes  to  our  caressing. 

No  fickle  Sun-god  holds  the  flocks 

That  graze  its  shores  in  keeping ; 
No  icy  kiss  of  Dian  mocks 

The  youth  beside  it  sleeping  : 
Our  Christian   river  loveth  most 

The  beautiful  and  human  ; 
The  heathen  streams  of  Naiads  boast, 

But  ours  of  man  and  woman. 

The  miner  in  his  cabin  hears 

The  ripple  we  are  hearing  ; 
It  whispers  soft  to  homesick  ears 

Around  the  settler's  clearing  : 
In  Sacramento's  vales  of  corn. 

Or  Santee's  bloom  of  cotton, 
Our  river  by  its  valley-boru 

Was  never  yet  forgotten. 

The  drum  rolls  loud— the  bugle  fills 

The  summer  air  with  clangor ; 
The  war-storm  shakes  the  solid  hills 

Beneath  its  tread  of  anger ; 
Young  eyes  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 

Now  point  the  rifle's  barrel, 
And  hands  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers 

Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

But  blue  skies  smile,  and  flowers  bloom  on. 

And  rivers  still  keep  flowing. 
The  dear  God  still  his  rain  and  sun 

On  good  and  ill  bestowing. 
His  pine-trees  whisper,  "Trust  and  wait !" 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 


That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 
His  love  is  underlying. 

And  thou,  0,  raountain-born! — no  more 

We  ask  the  Wise  Allotter 
Than  for  the  firmness  of  thy  shore, 

The  calmness  of  thy  water, 
The  cheerful  lights  that  overlay 

Thy  rugged  slopes  with  beauty, 
To  match  our  spirits  to  our  day. 

And  make  a  joy  of  duty. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music 

The  Diarist  in  London. 

LE    DOMINO    NOIR. 
LIGHT    READING    FOR    HOT    \VE.\THER. 

Feb.  26. — This  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
musical  evenings  during  my  stay  in  London.  The 
performance  was  an  opera  of  which  I  used  to  hear 
the  overture  with  great  delight  in  the  Boston 
Academy  Concerts  some  eighteen  years  ago — 
which  was  all  I  knew  of  it.  It  was — but  last  as 
Lave  the  short,  explicit,  title  of  the  text  book. 

"  The  Black  Domino,  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  music  by  M.  Auber,  words  by  M.  Scribe, 
arranged  for  the  English  stage  by  Henry  F. 
Chorley.  First  produced  at  the  Royal  English 
Operas  Covent  Garden,  under  the  management 
of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  sole 
lessees,  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th  February  20th, 
1861.  Copyright.  London,  published  and  sold 
in  the  Theatre." 

The  music  is  in  Auber's  best  vein,  light,  spark- 
ling, melodious,  deliciously  beautiful  and  as  to 
appropriateness — it  is  perfect.  When  that  Eng- 
lish Opera  company  is  formed,  compel  it  to  pro- 
duce the  Black  Domino.  But  what  a  queer  sub- 
ject for  an  opera  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  ! 
Wait  a  moment,  until  1  have  collected  my 
thoughts  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  in  a  some- 
what rickety  manner,  though. 

LE  DOMINO  NOIR — OR  THE  BLACK  DOMINO. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Madrid,  during  the  reign 
of  a  certain  Spanish  queen  Cfor  whose  names, 
please  consult  the — authorities,  and  also  for  the 
"once  upon  a  time")  Senora  Angela,  niece  o' 
the  great  Duke  Olivares,  not  having  a  fortune 
equal  to  her  birth,  was  placed  in  a  convent  and 
destined  in  in  due  time  to  become  its  head  as 
Abbess.  Not  having  been  in  Spain,nor  possessing 
that  knowledge  of  nunneries  and  convents,  which 
Scribe  doubtless  bad,  I  am  unable  to  explain, 
how  it  was  that  the  lady  Angela,  could  have  had 
the  freedom  and  power  of  an  Abbess  for  a  long  time 
before  she  took  the  vows,  and  irrevocably  decided 
her  vocation.  Nevertheless  so  it  was — for  is  it  not 
so  written  in  the  chronicle  of  Mr.  Scribe  ?  Now, 
having  this  freedom  and  power,  and  feeling  no 
doubt  a  rational  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
follies  and  perhaps  wickedness  of  the  world  that 
she  might  in  the  future  be  better  able  to  give 
sweet  and  pious  counsel  to  tender  soul  of  nun 
and  maiden,  on  Christmas  eve,  Anno  Domini — 
for  the  date  consult  the  authorities  again — she 
clad  herself  in  a  black  domino  and  hid  her  face 


in  a  mask  and  taking  Brigitta,  hor  friend  and 
confid  mt.  ^like  wise  masked,  as  her  companion, 
left  the  convent  secretly  and  calling  a  hackney 
coach  drove  to  the  ball  in  the  Queen's  palace.  It 
was  naturally  a  great  occasion — there  were  pre- 
sent the  Joblillies,  the  Garyulies,  the  Pickininies, 
in  fact  all  the  Grandees,  Hidalgos  (sons  of  some- 
body, you  knowj,  Seiiors,  Senoras  and  Senoritas, 
and  the  Grand  Panjandrum  himself — with  a  little 
round  button  at  top,  as  Foote  said.  This  latter 
personage  was  no  less  than  the  great  Prince 
Grumbaff',  whose  wife  was  a  born  Olivares,  with 
royal  blood  in  her  veins,  and  a  cousin  of  the  fu- 
ture Lady  Abbess,  Seiiora  Angela. 

A  Count  Horace  Massarena — who  was  half 
affianced  to  the  daughter  of  Count  San  Lucar — 
and  his  friend  Don  Julian  who  keeps  bachelor's 
hall  in  a  splendid  house,  with  old  Jacinta  as 
housekeeper,  and  who  is  a  roistering  roving 
bladd,  fond  of  deep  play — were  also  at  the  ball. 

They  danced  and  among  Count  Horace's 
partners  was  a  lady  in  a  black  domino.  Once 
when  her  mask  happened  to  fall  he  caught  sight 
of  her  face,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  charms  of 
her  conversation,  drove  the  daughter  of  Count 
Lucia,  (niece  of  an  ambassador)  quite  from  his 
thoughts,  save  when  he  dwelt  in  honor  upon  the 
marriage.  He  told  the  unknown  all  about  him- 
self but  just  as  his  fancy  began  to  flatter  him  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  becoming  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  lady,  her  companion  passed  suddenly, 
whispering  "twelve  o'clock,  madame  !  "  "  So 
soon,"  exclaimed  she,  and  left  Count  Horace's 
arm  trembling.  He  followed  them  to  their  car- 
riage, a  very  common  one  indeed — but  they  did 
did  not  drive,  ofi  at  once — reason,  they  had  for- 
gotten their  purses — and  the  Count  threw  them 
his,  and  away  they  went.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards there  came  a  package  to  him — a  purse  not 
his  own,  but  one  embroidered  with  real  pearls, 
containing  his  money,  and  a  note  saying,  "  You 
are  Secretary  of  the  Embassy ;  which  I  think  at 
the  ball  I  understood  you  wished  to  be."  This 
broke  that  camel's  back.  The  lady  was  one  of 
high  birth,  of  influence  in  powerful  quarters,  and 
conveniently  rich.  The  Count  was  Secretary  of 
the  Embassy,  affianced  to  one  woman  and  now 
desperately  m  love  with  another,  and  one  un- 
known to  him,  a  sad  complication.  ('Dear  reader, 
drop  a  tear.) 

The  chronicle  of  Scribe  makes  no  account  of 
the  time,  which  lapsed  in  minutes,  hours,  d  lys, 
weeks,  months — each  doubtless  longer  and  more 
tedious  than  its  predecessor,  until  the  year  is 
round  again,  and  the  Queen's  ball  assembles  the 
Joblillies,  Garyulies  and  all  once  more  in  her 
palace,  and,  lo !  the  two  black  Dominos  again. 
But  wait  a  bit. 

Prince  GrumbofT  did  not  love  Count  Horace 
Massarena.  He  lost  two  hundred  Napoleons  at 
whist  to  him  in  half  an  hour,  and  moreover  the 
Count  was  a  favorite  of  the  ladies  and  Princess 
G.  was  both  young  and  a  beauty.  "The  women 
adore  him  !"  said  the  Prince  to  Don  Julian,  "  I 
hate  the  coxcomb  !" 
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'■Punish  him  then  Prince,"  said  the  Don ; 
"After  the  ball,  come  to  supper  and  cigars  in  my 
house,  and  win  your  money  back.  No  Christian 
man  or  woman  thinks  of  going  tol^bed  on  Christ- 
mas eve." 

"  Save  my  wife,"  returned  the  prince — and  she 
chose  to  go  to  bed  instead  of  coming  here." 

The  Grand  Panjandrum  had  some  suspicions 
of  Count  Horace,  over  which  Count  Julian  made 
merry  to  his  friend  as  they  met  in  a  drawing 
room  at  the  palace.  Count  Horace's  assurances, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  feminine  Grumbofi  and 
had  never  seen  her,  together  with  his  admission, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  name  or  station  of 
the  lady  with  the  domino,  did  not  tend  to  persuade 
Don  Julian  that  the  Prince's  suspicions  were  un- 
founded. Leaving  the  Count  to  his  fancies,  Don 
Julian  went  to  the  ball-room.  It  was  then  that 
the  two  black  dominos  entered  the  drawing-room 
where  Count  Horace  sat  upon  the  sofa,  and  not 
seeing  him,  discussed  the  great  question  of  meet- 
ing there  at  twelve  to  return, — for  failing  in  this 
would  be  ruin.  The  trouble  was  simply  this ;  at 
a  certain  hour  old  Gil  Perez,  the  convent  porter, 
locked  the  doors  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
ingress  after  that — and  if  the  two  Senoras,  were 
once  shut  out,  then — well,  the  Inquisition — that 
was  all ! 

What  could  Count  Horace  do,  thus  hearing 
their  private  conversation  ?  What  but  go  to 
sleep,  or  pretend  it,  as  the  two  ladies  walking  up 
the  room  became  aware  of  his  presence.  The 
lady  Angela  recognized  him  at  once,  and,  what 
is  more,  felt  that  she,  who  tomorrow  was  to  take 
the  vows  and  be  consecrated  lady  abbess  of  the 
convent,  returned  his  love  to  the  full.  (Was  it 
not  a  pathetic  situation  ?  Reader,  did  you  ever 
love  ? — then  drop  another  tear). 

And  now  what  could  she  do  ?  She  looked  at 
him;  admired  him  ;  drank  in  love,  as  it  were; 
aud  could  not  be  drawn  away  from  "  the  sleeping 
beauty  "  by  Brigitta.  At  last  Don  Julian  came 
in  again,  and  hearing  from  Count  Horace — who 
awoke  with  singular  suddenness — that  the  lady 
was  the  unknown,  kindly  relieved  him  from  the 
presence  of  Brigitta  by  taking  her  in  to  dance. 
And  here  let  me  extract  a  little  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  Count  Horace  and  Sefiora  Angela,  as  re- 
corded by  the  chronicler. 

Angela.     Ah,  then  you  were  not  asleep  ? 

Horaace.  I  did  my  best  but  could  not ;  you 
were  there,  my  good  angel,  whose  never  forgot- 
ten face — 

Ang.  (unmasking).  Learn  to  forget  it  for  my 
sake,  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  bride's  sake. 

Hor.     Bride  !  no  bride  for  me. 

Ang.  You  are  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  San  Luoar.  It  has  been  my  idea  to 
assure  you  fortune. 

Hor.  Fortune  !  I  will  not  marry  except  where 
I  love,  and  I  can,  will  love  but  one,  and  that  one 
yourself. 

Ang.  And  can  you  be  sure  that  I  am  free  to 
recieve  your  love  ?  I  am  not. 

Hor.     Great  heaven  !  are  you  married  ? 

Anc.     Why  should  I  not  be  ? 

They  were  at  length  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Prince  GrumbofF,  who  could  swear 
from  the  figure — for  the  lady  had  donned  her 
mask  again,  that  his  wife  stood  before  him,  had  he 
not  left  her  laid  up  with  a  racking  headache. 
Still  he  had  his  suspicions.  To  gain  opportunity 
to  confirm  or  allay  them  lie  invited  the  unknown  to 


dance.  He  accepted  the  invitation  promising 
her  hand  to  the  Count  for  the   next  set. 

When  Don  Julian  met  his  friend  again,  the 
latter  poured  out  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
dancing  once  more  with  the  lady  of  his  love  and 
his  despair  that  at  midnight,  he  must  part  with 
her  forever.  Julian  was  quickwitted — he  would 
aid  his  friend  by  sending  off  Brigitta,  and  by  de- 
taining her  companion.  He  did  this  b}'  moving 
the  clock  forward  to  four  minutes  to  twelve, 
which  drove  Brigitta  to  her  coach  almost  in  des- 
pair at  leaving  her  mistress,  and  after  her  disap- 
pearance by  putting  it  back  an  hour  behind  the 
time. 

Prince  GrumbofF  recognized  his  wife,  as  he 
supposed,  in  the  masked  lady  and  in  an  interview 
with  Julian  uttered  furious  threats  against  the 
Count,  which  Don  conveyed  to  his  friend  upon 
his  re-appearance  after  the  quadrille  with  the 
lady. 

And  now  upon  Horace's  urgent  entreaties  for 
her  to  fly,  it  came  out  that  she  was  not  Princess 
GrumbofF  at  all,  and  she  certainly,  would  not 
leave  the  ball — glancing  at  the  clock  —  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  her  time. 

With  dancing  and  lover's  talk  time  passes 
rapidly — as  the  present  writer  does  not  know — 
for  he  never  danced — and  the  Count's  pleadings 
were  interrupted  by  the  striking  of  the  clock. 
No  Brigitta  was  to  be  found,  and  the  lover's 
trick  was  acknowledged.  Oh,  the  despair  of  the 
fair  lady  Angela  !  (Tear  drop  No.  3,  comes  in 
here.) 

Now  you  must  know,  that  old  Gil  Perez  had  a 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  old  Jacinta, 
Don  Julian's  housekeeper,  and  used  occasionally, 
after  locking  up  the  convent,  to  go  there  for  a 
little  quiet  chat  and  supper.  He  was  expected 
on  the  night  of  the  ball,  and  the  old  woman  was 
in  a  sad  taking  both  because  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  not  come,  and  because  her 
master  was  although  so  late,  to  give  a  supper  to 
his  harum-scarum  friends — a  circumstance  fitted 
to  interfere  rather,  with  any  quiet  lovemaking  in 
her  own  apartment. 

"  Black  enough  the  night  is,"  said  Jacinta 
looking  from  the  window  into  the  deserted  street, 
"Poor  dear  Gil  Perez ;  suppose  he  gets  lost  in 
the  dark.  Ay,  ay,  yonder  he  is  ;  don't  /  know 
his  black  cloak ;  scudding  here  at  such  a  rate, 
too.  I  must  smuggle  him  away  somewhere 
though  ;  and  get  my  rakish  young  master  to  bed 
as  fast  as  I  can." 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  at  the  door,  which  Jacinta 
opened  and  in  came  the  lady  Angela  in  black 
domino  and  mask  ! 

When  she  learned  the  deception  practised 
upon  her,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fly  from  the 
palace.  No  coach,  no  key  to  the  convent,  had 
she  known  the  way,  she  could  but  hurry  through 
the  streets,  hopeless  and  forlorn.  At  one  time 
she  hid  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  doorway  to 
escape  the  night  patrol ;  at  another  she  was  forc- 
ed to  bear  the  familiarities  of  a  student,  who  let 
her  escape  with  a  kiss  or  two ;  and  so  at  last 
weary,  worn,  distracted,  seeing  Jacintha's  light, 
she  came  thither  to  beseech  protection.  Gold,  a 
ring  with  real  diamonds  and  her  noble  air  and 
manner  proved  to  the  old  woman  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  fugitive,  and  she  took  her  to  her  own 
room  and  clad  her  in  the  peasant  dress  of  her 
niece  who  was  daily  expected  from  the  country. 
Leaving  her  in  her  own   room,  Jacinta  now  ad- 


mitted Gil  Perez,  whom  she  bestowed  in  another 
chamber,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  against  it. 

And  now  came  Don  Julian  with  his  guests,  to 
whom  Jacinta  introduced  her  protegee  as  her 
niece.  Her  beauty  surprised,  and  as  they  be- 
came heated  with  wine,  inflamed  the  young  men, 
who  crowding  round  her  for  a  kiss,  she  rushed 
into  the  arms  of  Count  Horace  for  protection. 
Her  assumption  of  the  language  and  manners  of 
a  peasant  girl  deceived  all  but  him.  He  pene- 
trated her  disguise  and,  to  save  her  from  insult, 
returned  from  the  supper-room  and  putting  her 
in  Jacinta's  apartment  locked  her  in  and  took 
the  keys  with  him.  The  coast  being  now  clear 
Gil  Perez  determined  to  go  to  his  favorite  quar- 
ters by  Jacinta's  fireside  and  having  unlocked 
the  door  with  a  key  of  his  own,  was  appalled  by 
a  sepulchral  voice  from  a  figure  clad  in  black  and 
masked,  which  addressed  him  : 

"  Vile  blasphemer  and  thief,  what  would'st 
thou  ?" 

Poor  Gil  trembling  with  fear  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  exclamations,  but  the  voice  interrupting 
him  at  intervals,  demanded  of  him  the  convent 
keys  of  which  he  "thief,  steward,  and  spy,  was 
not  worthy,"  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  escape 
by  their  surrender.  Waving  him  into  the  room 
the  Lady  Angela  was  upon  the  point  of  depart- 
ing when  Jacinta  again  entered.  As  the  room 
was  unlighted  the  lady  was  unobserved  and  when 
Jacinta  entered  her  own  room,  Angela  turned 
the  key  upon  her  and  fled.  There  was  great  fun, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  Horace  re- 
turning, followed  unknown  to  him  by  Julian, 
Gruraboflf,  and  others — GrumbofF  by  the  way  no 
longer  jealous  having  found  his  wife  at  home 
sound  asleep  in  bed  — entered  the  room  and  led 
out  a  woman,  who  proved  to  be  old  Jacinta, 
and  entering  again  bi-ought  out  another  person, 
no  other  than  Gil  Perez.  Count  Horace  had  the 
worst  of  the  joke.  Meantime  poor  Brigitta  was 
sad  enough  in  the  convent — her  friend  and  mis- 
tress lost,  the  hour  of  consecration  approaching, 
scandal  and  the  Inquisition  in  the  background. 
She  could  do  nothing  but  guard  Angela's  room 
from  the  intrusion  at  break  of  day  of  Ursula,  the 
other  candidate  for  the  peace  of  Abbess,  under 
pretence  that  her  lady  was  ill.  That  something 
was  wrong  Ursula  more  than  suspected — the  ab- 
sence of  the  porter  and  the  loss  of  the  convent 
keys  proved  this.  Brigitta  however  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  to  go  with  her  to  the  chapel  to 
prepare  it  for  the  ceremony,  and  at  this  moment 
happily  Angela  entered  and  reached  her  room 
unobserved,  weary,  terrified,  torn  by  the  pangs 
of  hopeless  love,  and  by  her  horror  at  the  vows 
she  has  so  soon  to  take. 

But  the  moments  were  fleeting  and  soon  were 
heard  the  bells  ringing,  the  sweet  voices  of  nuns 
in  the  chapel,  the  gathering  of  crowds  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  The  Lady  Angela  appeared 
dressed  in  her  official  robes  and  the  procession 
was  formed  to  move  into  the  chapel.  At  this 
moment  one  of  the  nuns  brought  word  to  the 
abbess  that  a  gentleman  would  take  no  denial, 
but  must  see  her  upon  business  of  importance 
alone.  Permission  being  given.  Count  Horace  was 
introduced,  the  lady  thickly  veiled  remaining  of 
course  unrecognized.  He  came  to  acquaint  her 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  marry  the  young 
lady,  niece  of  Count  San  Lucar,  then  living  in 
the  convent  as  a  novice,  and  besought  the  holy 
mother  to  inform  the  young  lady  of  the  fact — one 
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which  eould  hardly  break  her  heart,  as  she  had 
never  seen  him.  A  messenger  from  court  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  by  bringing  a  letter  from 
the  Queen  informing  the  Lady  Angela  that  the 
Duke  of  Olivarcs  had  left  her  his  immense  for- 
tune and  that  as  her  vocation  was  not  yet  irrevo- 
cably fi.xed,  she  of  course  coulil  accept  and  enjoy 
that  fortune.  Turning  to  Count  Horace  unveiled, 
he  saw  his  black  domino,  and  the  pretty  servant 
girl  in  the  lady  abbess  !     Despair  '  (Tear  No.  4). 

Well,  how  do  you  suppose  these  adventures  of 
a  night  ended !  How  but  by  Lady  Angela  ap- 
pearing at  the  altar  in  bridal  instead  of  an 
abbess'  robes,  with  Count  Massarena  as  bride- 
groom, and  Ursula  in  the  place  which  she  had 
so  nearly  been  forced  to  fill. 

How  they  lived  long  and  happily ;  how  they 
died  and  were  deposited  in  marble  tombs,  and 
what  children  succeeded  to  their  possessions  and 
honors — are  not  all  those  things  to  be  read  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  houses  of  Olivares  and  Massa- 
rena ?  Rest  their  souls  in  peace,  let  all  good 
Christians  pray ! 

The  plot  is  absurd  enough,  but  it  is  full  of 
situations,  some  of  which  are  irresistibly  comic — 
while  the  music,  as  before  said,  is  of  the  very  first 
order  in  comic  opera. 


[For  Dwight'9  Journal  of  Music. 

J.  S.  Bacli. 

(Translated  for  this  Journ-al  from  the 
"Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  CantaUs,  with  ?iano-forte  accompaniment, 
arranfjed  by  Robert  Franz  Four  sets  (9  Alto,  9  Bass,  9 
Soprano,  9  Tenor  AriasJ.  Leipzig  :  F.  Whiatling  ;  Boston  : 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  130. j 
From  what  we  have  said  of  the  spiritual  and 
introspective  character  of  Bach's  music,  it  follows 
that  with  him  the  artistic  aim  and  the  fixed  limit  of 
economy  must  be  less  obvious  to  common  appre- 
hension. A  concrete  historical  situation  and  the 
corresponding  feeling,  whether  of  the  single  indi- 
vidual or  of  participating  masses,  has  a  much 
more  definite  measure  in  itself,  than  the  ever 
fluctuating  mood,  forever  floating  off  into  the  In- 
finite, which  is  begotten  of  a  thought,  a  heart 
experience  of  the  immediate  and  still  recurring 
Present.  Hence  with  Handel  those  unshakeably 
determined  forms,  fast  as  the  rock ;  while  with 
Bach  all  is  flux  and  motion  : — the  truest  symbol 
of  his  thoughts.  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  ob- 
jects, to  which  Bach  felt  himself  drawn  by  his 
whole  nature,  must  naturally  also  have  deter- 
mined his  manner  of  production.  The  difficult 
problem,  of  indicating  this  in  all  its  special  and 
almost  innumerable  materials,  Pjust  be  left  to  a 
future  biography  to  solve.  Suffice  it  here  to 
remind  ourselves,  that  Bach,  as  a  consequence  of 
what  has  been  stated,  must  have  cultivated  with 
particularity  the  contrapuntal  mode  of  writing 
handed  down  to  him,  and  all  the  forms  connected 
with  it.  For  that  alone  could  represent  and  imi- 
tate the  infinitely  rich  relations  of  the  inner  life 
with  any  satisfactory  correspondence.  That  art 
he  has  carried,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  height  never 
reached  again  ;  it  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in 
his  vocal  compositions.  For  here  it  is  indisputa- 
bly clear,  how  much  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  this  Art-form  mirrors  the  wonderful  orga- 
nism of  the  human  soul's  life  filled  with  spiritual 
influence ;  how  it  represents  the  innermost  na- 
ture of  music,  out  of  which  it  originally  sprang 
with  almost  mathematical  consistency,  and  at  the 


.same  time  solves  its  most  ideal  problem,  that  of 
sj'mbolizing  the  soul's  life,  in  the  most  natural 
and  most  legitimate  manner. 

Now  the  reason,  why  Bach  with  his  way  of 
treating  counterpoint  has  reached  the  highest 
point,  lies  on  the  one  hand  in  his  inexhaustible 
invention  of  the  most  pregnant  leading  vwtivp.s 
—  this  mystery  of  the  most  immediate  act  of 
genius ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  astonishing 
plastic  energy,  with  which  he  handles  and  devel- 
opes  these.  His  text  clothes  itself  in  a  motive, 
which  conceals  in  itself,  in  embryo,  the  entire 
musical  development  that  follows,  and  with  it  too 
the  moaning  of  the  text.  Plastic  clearness  and 
roundness,  elastic  many-sidedness,  harmonic  full- 
ness, and  a  characterization  which  never  fails  to 
hit,  distinguish  every  one  of  the  Bach  motives. 
The  working  up  and  unfolding  of  these  motives 
is  done,  as  is  well  known,  not  so  much  by  artifi- 
cial dismemberment,  dispersion,  conjunction,  &c., 
which  all  rather  belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of 
rhythm,  —  hut,  so  to  say,  by  modulatory  shading, 
that  is,  by  harmony,  in  that  the  same  motive,  for 
the  most  part  through  its  whole  extent,  is  placed 
under  the  manifold  lights  which  sprang  as  if 
spontaneously  out  of  the  different  voices  in  which 
it  enters,  out  of  the  related  keys  through  which 
it  must  move,  out  of  the  counter-motives  which 
germinate  from  it  and  combine  with  it,  out  of 
the  inversions,  contractions,  expansions,  and  so 
on.  Now  so  far  as  mere  technical  skill  is  of  any 
avail  here.  Bach  use'J  it  never  as  such,  but  al- 
ways as  a  means  to  the  highest  ends.  Else  how 
comes  it,  that  the  working  out  of  his  movements 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  outline,  with  the 
most  faultless  symmetry,  with  the  seemingly 
ever  charming  regularity  and  constancy  of  the 
fundamental  relations,  still  all  the  time  exceeds 
the  limits  of  our  power  of  comprehension ;  that 
frequently  we  cannot  comprehend  the  inward 
necessity  and  intentional  arrangement,  the  cli- 
max and  conclusion  of  a  passage,  and  that  still 
the  most  instantaneous  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  us,  how  necessary  all  is,  since  in  the  whole 
and  in  each  detail  the  most  intimate  interpene- 
tratlon  of  the  word-thought  and  the  music  mani- 
fests itself?  We  involuntarily  ask,  whether  cer- 
tain technical  mysteries  have  not  become  lost  to 
us,  which  were  perhaps  born  with  Bach  and  bur- 
ied with  him ;  or  if  it  is  only  that  we  lack  the 
inward  depth,  simplicity  and  humility  to  feel  and 
comprehend  all  the  loftiness  of  thoughts  and 
combinations  which  were  natural  and  necessary 
to  the  deep  soul  of  the  master.  The  answer  is 
for  the  most,  no  doubt,  reserved  to  a  future  and 
maturer  generation,  even  if  much  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  the  taste  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived ;  although  we  cannot,  of  course, 
in  the  remotest  degree  assent  to  the  idea  of  his 
being  altogether  "  antiquated  "  or  "  foreign  to  our 
religious  consciousness." 

A  second  leading  charactei-istic,  which  distin- 
guishes Bach's  manner  of  production  very  clearly 
from  that  of  Handel,  is  the  Choral.  Through  it 
Bach  plants  himself  most  distinctly  on  the  ground 
of  German  nationality  and  universal  intelligible- 
ness.  It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  describe  even 
cursorily  bis  his  position  as  a  reformer  towards 
the  Choral ;  these  remarks  aim  merely  to  cast  a 
little  light  upon  the  most  all-important  questions 
in  regard  to  Bach.  Hence  we  content  ourselves 
with  showing  how  he,  faithful  to  his  nature,  takes 
this  most  immediate  product  of  the  evangelical 


communion,  this  simplest  possible  lyrical  expres- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Christian  soul's  life,  and 
by  large  combinations  raises  it  to  the  most  preg- 
nant universality.  For  this  is  undoubtedly  his 
purpose  wlien  he  cither  clothes  it  as  a  cantmjir- 
mns  with  all  sorts  of  symbolical  figured  work,  or 
works  it  up  as  a  theme  into  fugued  movement, 
or  carries  every  single  strophe  of  it  through 
in  canon  form.  What  results  he  has  reached  by 
these  means,  is  shown  by  a  multitude  of  his  Can- 
tatas. For  example,  the  first  choral  movement 
of  "  Aus  liefer  Noth  schrei  ich  zu  dir  "  (In  deep 
distress  I  cry  to  thee"),  is  so  wonderfully  mysti- 
cal, that  one  no  longer  merely  hears  the  sin- 
struck  agony  of  the  Christian  congregation,  but 
also  feels  somewhat  of  that  wrestling  and  "  sigh- 
ing of  the  creature,"  which  only  the  most  deep- 
souled  men  have  shared  with  the  apostle. 

The  proper  focus,  therefore,  of  Bach's  creative 
activity  lies  in  the  endeavor  to  fathom  the  uni- 
versal soul's  life  of  humanity  in  its  deepest 
depths  ;  to  seize  it  in  its  collective  and  its  individ- 
ual relation  to  the  living  God,  as  well  as  to  the 
sinful  world  —  a  trait  of  speculative  mysticism, 
if  you  will  —  and  to  incarnate  it  in  a  comprehen- 
sive tone-symbolism.  No  wonder  that  for  such  a 
task  he  seems  peculiarly  prepared,  before  all  oth- 
ers :  with  the  most  inexhaustible  imagination, 
with  the  mightiest  productive  energy,  with  the 
most  prophetic  depth  of  feeling.  Hence  if  we 
justly  call  Handel  universal,  in  so  far  as  he  has 
freely  assimilated  to  himself  all  the  musical  ele- 
ments existing  in  his  time,  it  may  be  permitted 
after  what  has  been  said,  as  an  offset  to  this 
more  quantitative  universality,  to  ascribe  to  Bach 
an  equally  great,  intensive,  spiritual  universality  ; 
so  that  the  two  men  mutually  complete  one 
another,  and  so  render  all  question  about  the 
greater  or  less  worth  of  tho  one  or  the  other 
wholly  superfluous. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Semarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Music. 

Much  has  .happened  which  is  calculated  to  dis- 
turb and  distress,  in  our  time,  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment and  the  legitimate  progress  of  art.  The 
waves  of  political  events  beat  awfully  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  into  all  forms  of  social  and 
inward  life  ;  but  still  there  is  wanting  in  the 
masses  a  uniting,  elevating,  and  spiritually  exci- 
ting idea.  Overwhelming  circumstances  and  re- 
collections have  called  forth  on  the  one  side,  ve- 
hemence of  desires,  and  the  habit  of  impetuously- 
changing  impressions ;  and,  on  the  other,  their 
opposite  conditions — relaxation  and  a  deep  want 
of  quietude  of  mind,  and  of  a  cessation  of  men- 
tal struggle.  In  both  relations,  materiality — as 
as  the  element  of  more  powerful  excitations  and 
effects,  or  as  the  soft  tranquilizer  of  mind  by  lul- 
ling the  senses — has  obtained  a  height  of  com- 
mand unknown  to  art ;  and  the  spectacle  more 
than  once  witnessed  before  is  now  repeated — 
that  in  such  moments,  when  the  tension  of  the 
German  mind  and  character  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar feelings  becomes  relaxed,  and  collapse  in  the 
masses  of  the  people,  a  foreign  hand,  especially 
the  frivolity  and  fluttering  prosaicalness  of 
France,  or  the  enervating  sensuality  of  Italy,  as- 
sumes the  sceptre.  Then  it  is,  so  far  as  regards 
music,  at  the  opera,  that  the  foreign  productions 
gain  an  easy  and  sure  victory  by  display  and  ex- 
aggeration. How  many  wiles  are  employed  to 
charm  the  senses  in  those  exhibitions,  to  distract 
and  intoxicate  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  and  to 
cloud  his  judgment  as  to  the  real  matter  before 
him  ;  and  how  can  all  the  other  branches  and  de- 
partments of  art  remain  uninfected  by  such  an 
influence,  when  they  proceed  from  the  theatre — 
the  highest  and  most  commanding  position  of  the 
arts. 
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If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  confess  the  de- 
grading direction  to  materialities  of  the  foreign 
operas,  a  direction  which  in  these  times  derives 
so  much  influence  from  our  being  accustomed, 
and,  indeed,  forced,  as  it  were,  by  the  public  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  West,  to  keep  our 
eyes  on  that  quarter,  as  to  the  dial-plate  of  dis- 
turbance in  Europe  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
will  recognize  the  positive  advantages  we  have 
from  them  (which  have  been  but  too  much  neg- 
lected by  our  musicians  and  poetsj  in  the  more 
urgent  endeavor  to  produce  dramatic,  or,  at  least, 
scenic  animation  and  efi'ect  from  combined  per- 
sonal situations  in  more  common  relations,  and  in 
the  public  and  ordinary  events  of  life.  Only 
when,  through  the  real  poverty,  degradation  and 
error  of  the  foreign  opera,  our  musicians  shall 
have  recognized  this  element,  and  have  adopted 
it  with  dignity  and  truth  in  the  German  opera, 
will  our  art  herein  also  celebrate  its  inevitavle 
triumph. 

Until  that  period  the  foreign  style  will  be  pre- 
dominant, will  be  loved  ;  it  will  draw  after  it  the 
artistic  requirements  of  the  multitude,  and  will 
satisfy  them.  The  inevitable  consequences  of 
this  dominion  are,  outward  attractions  and  ex- 
citements of  the  senses,  external  magnificence 
with  internal  poverty,  superficial  contentment  in 
lieu  of  soundness  and  depth,  a  yielding  to  un- 
worthiness,  and  a  base  condescension  of  dignity 
position  to  a  mere  parade  of  effect.  Degraded 
music,  a  mere  matter  uf  amusement,  is  dragged 
everywhere;  it  pursues  us  into  our  gardens  and 
at  our  meals;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  fill  up  the 
void  in  desolated  social  intercourse,  it  alike  deaf- 
ens our  ears  to  all  rational  converse,  and  deadens 
our  feelings  to  the  true  powers  of  art.  Loss  of 
character  and  significance  pervades  all  its 
branches,  and  is  followed  by  increasing  loss  of 
interest.  The  more  we  depart  from  the  idea  of 
the  whole,  from  the  meaning,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  art  and  the  unity  of  artistic  works,  the 
more  decided  is  the  progress  of  that  disorder, — 
that  inward  death  of  art  occasioned  by  consider- 
ing the  means  as  the  principal,  and  neglecting 
the  end.  Thus,  those  foreign  seductive  operas 
have  been  able  to  attain  their  influence  over  us. 
We  have  been  blinded  by  the  authority  of  their 
origin,  and  by  the  fame  of  their  highly-gifted 
singers;  by  the  extraordinary  means  employed 
to  produce  effect ;  by  the  very  ridiculousness  of 
some  of  these  incidents,  such  as  a  sale  by  auction 
a  tender,  sentimental  post-boy.  not  to  mention 
more  recent  instances,  which,  from  their  utter 
novelty  on  tlie  opera  boards,  are  absolutely  start- 
ling. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  ourselves  re- 
proached, and  not  without  some  reason,  with  not 
being  sufficiently  attentive  to  our  means,  a  bad 
habit  of  which  we  trust  bitter  experience  will 
correct  us. 

Hence,  music  assumes  to  us  at  present  an  as- 
pect which  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

We  have  ahundance  of  music,  but  Utile  pleasure 
from  it.  We  obtain  from  it  distraction  and 
amusement,  where  we  might  derive  thought  and 
elevation.  Thus  it  is  with  our  fashionable  opera, 
where  its  frequenters  are  swooning  with  giddi- 
ness for  a  moment,  and  then  are  left  empty,  and 
in  another  moment  forget  it.  So  in  our  concerts, 
whose  utmost  effort  is  to  display  an  extraordinary 
artist,  creating  astonishment,  the  most  fruitless  of 
all  states  of  the  mind.  So  in  our  public  music, 
which,  without  moving  our  sympathy,  destroys  our 
conversation.  So  it  is,  in  fine,  iu  our  social  par- 
ties, where  confined  to  heartless  school  exercises, 
or  ill-judged  repetitions  of  fashionable  airs,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  enjoyments  of  art,  it 
causes  more  embarassment,  envy  and  tediousness 
than  we  are  willing  to  confess  to  each  other,  or 
even  to  ourselves. 

We  willingly  avert  our  eyes  from  the  unpleas- 
ant spectacle.  It  is  not,  however,  here  the  place 
nor  our  object,  to  pronounce  a  judgment;  but 
we  should  certainly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  to  the  subject,  who  feel  an  interest  in  art, 
and  in  popular  education.  And,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  corruptions  and  weaknesses 
which  we  have  lamented,  we  must  be  total 
strangers  to  the  feelings  of  our  kind,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge and  honor  the  most  earnest  and  prom- 


ising exertions  and  struggles,  the  strong  adhesion 
to  the  works  of  the  elder  masters,  from  Beetho- 
ven back  to  Gluck  and  Seb.  Bach,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, although  perhaps  technical  industry 
of  executants,  the  zealous  competition  of  youth 
for  scholastic  and  universal  cultivation,  so  indis- 
pensable to  artists,  all  of  which  has  never  been 
so  conspicuous  as  in  our  times.  There  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  in  all  tliis  very  praiseworthy 
labor  and  exertion,  a  considerable  degree  of  un- 
consciousness or  indifference  as  to  matter  and 
object,  which  must  be  overcome  before  the  proper 
fruits  can  be  expected  ;  and  which  presents  to 
our  view,  occasionally,  depth  and  superfii-ialness, 
genuine  and  spurious  art,  in  equal  estimation  ; 
while  the  undistinguishing  pursuit  of  good  and 
bad  is  honored  by  the  name  of  impartiality,  and 
discrimination  is  denounced  as  illiberality. 

A  widely-spread  activity,  of  great  promise  if 
well  conducted,  prevails  in  the  track  and  propa- 
gation both  of  the  good  and  of  the  spurious,  but 
the  individualizing,  animating  idea,  the  leading; 
consciousness,  the  highest  power  of  art,  have  still 
to  be  drawn  out  from  their  deep  recesses. 

Many  noble-minded  and  earnestly-thinking 
people  have  viewed  in  this  confused  whirlpool  of 
struggling  powers,  the  death  of  that  art  which  has 
been  the  bright  sunny  ray  of  their  lives,  in  Bach, 
or  Gluck,  or  Mozart,  or  Beethoven  ;  but  we  will 
hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  art  is  a  necessity 
of  human  nature,  and  is  therefore  equally  imper- 
ishable. On  the  same  ground,  we  conclude  that, 
in  any  particular  nation,  music  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed and  lost  but  with  the  nation  itself;  al- 
though both  together  may  undergo  moments  of 
error,  delusion,  or  failure.  A  well-pondered  re- 
view of  the  history  of  music  teaches  us  this;  and 
an  eb  vated  contemplation  of  what  our  nation  is, 
and  of  what  music  requires  and  can  expect  from 
it  upholds,  in  times  of  undeniable  retrogression, 
those  hearts  which  beat  for  something  beyond  the 
fleeting  moment. — Dr.  Marx's  General  Musical 
Instruction. 


Amina  and  the  Mill-wheel. 

When  some  one  asked  Byron  whether  he  did  not 
find  the  actins;  of  Miss  Kelly  in  The  Maid  and  the 
Miigpie  deeply  true  to  nature,  Ohikle  Haroltl  replied  : 
"  I  don't  know.  I  was  never  innocent  of  stealing  a 
silver  spoon."  But,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  sayintr,  the 
story  of  the  p-irl  of  Palaiseau,  falsely  aorused  of 
theft,  and  saved  by  an  extraordinary  accident,  still 
lives  on  the  European  stage,  so,  in  this  country,  does 
the  memory  of  the  cordial  and  pathetic  actress  with 
whom  the  drama  is  associated. 

More  powerful  still  to  move,  more  universal  to 
charm,  is  the  story  of  the  peasant  girl  who  saved 
her  good  fame  by  walking  in  her  sleep  over  the  mill- 
wheel.  Some  such  exploit,  no  doubt,  has  been  really 
told  and  believed  somewhere  as  a  thing  which  once 
happened  ;  and  the  tale  has  spread  from  one  country 
to  another,  even  as  the  tale  of  the  traveller  who 
fainted  dead  on  seeing  hy  morning  light  the  broken 
bridge  he  had  safely  ridden  over  in  the  dark — what 
shall  we  say  1 — as  all  real  stories  do.  Let  the  true 
origin  and  locality  of  the  transaction  be  suggested  as 
a  matter  of  shrewd  investigation  and  amicable  quar- 
rel to  those  who  make  "  Notes  "  on  "  Queries,"  see- 
ing that,  now-a-days,  the  business  of  criticism  is  to 
prove  that  everything  must  have  been  something 
else.  The  Marseillaise  Hymn,  one  Herr  Hamma 
assures  us,  is  a  barefaced  plagiarism  by  the  Oibdin 
of  France,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  from  the  "  Credo  "  of  a 
dry  German  mass,  written  for  an  obscure  village 
town  in  a  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  with 
which  town  on  the  lake,  of  course,  and  witli  its  man- 
script  mass-music,  the  Parisian  vagabond  man  of  let 
ters  could  not  fail  to  be  as  fiimiliar  as  if  Meersburg 
was  Montmartre,  or  Montmorency  ! 

Be  these  things  as  thev  may,  our  anecdote  of  the 
Sleep-walker  was  dressed  up  in  the  form  of  ballet, 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  hy  M.  Scribe.  As  a 
French  ballet,  La  Snnnambule  had  not  a  long  suc- 
cess. The  Italians  prefer  for  their  ballets  incidents 
which  admit  of  strong  and  mute  action.  Tiie 
French  are  not  thus  constructed.  There  is  small 
space  to  dance  upon  in  the  story  of  the  peasant  girl, 
who,  by  perilling  her  neck  over  the  old  mill-wheel, 
cleared  herself  from  her  lover's  jealous  suspicions. 
But  there  is  room  in  it  for  passionate  and  pathetic 
gesture  ;  and  the  incidents  are  not  crowded  so  closely 
together  as  they  are  in  other  dramatized  ballets,  sucii 
as  the  Sylph  and  the  Gipsy,  both  of  whirh  (no  of- 
fence to  the  music  of  Mr.  Barnett  and  of  Mr.  Balfe) 


made  bad  opera  books.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  in 
1829,  or  thereabouts,  a  gentle  <and  graceful  youn" 
Sicilian  composer,  Belliid,  cliose  this  suhjeet  for 
music.  From  his  first  outset  in  art — unable  to  com- 
pete with  Hossini  in  versatile  riclmess  of  melodv,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  dramas  of 
greeter  pathos,  force,  and  feeling,  than  those  which 
had  been  taken  hold  of,  wiih  a  carlessness  savoring 
of  arrogance,  hy  his  predecessor.  Further.  Bellini 
had  to  write  for  the  greatest  actress  who  had  yet 
trodden  the  opera  stage.  For  Pasta,  when  in  "the 
prime  of  lier  power,  was  La  Sonnamlnda  wrilten. 
But  the  nohle  and  gifted  woman,  wliose  Norma,  Sem- 
iramis,  Medea,  Anne  Boleyn,  were  creations  each 
differing  from  each  in  its  regal  pomp  and  majestv, 
could  hardly  look  the  part  of  Amina;  and  though 
Pasta  acted  it,  as  slie  did  everyth.ng  she  touclied, 
consummatidy  ;  the  delicacy  of  the  music,  and  the 
compass  of  its  melodies,  were  calculated  to  betray 
the  peculiar  delects  of  her  voice,  which,  never  agree- 
able hy  nature,  was  always  lialile  to  be  out  of  tune. 
Amina,  then,  was  one  of  Pasta's  less  fortunate  im- 
personations. She  placed  it  on  the  stage,  however; 
and  with  it,  as  with  all  her  other  characters,  a  host  of 
those  traditions  and  suggestions  which  have  been  in- 
valuable to  all  destined  to  succeed  her.  The  infla- 
ence  of  Pasta,  to  name  one  instance  distinctly  to  be 
traced,  throughout  the  long  and  glorious  career  of 
Madame  Grisi,  has  never  died  out,  in  spite  of  the 
notoriously  ephemeral  duration  of  singers' influences. 
If  Pasta  brought  La  Sonnambula  to  the  Italian 
stage,  Malibran  popularized  the  music  and  the  legend 
in  England.  The  critics  of  P,asta's  d.ay,  who  had 
not  even  then  thoroughly  recognized  Rossini,  being 
strong  in  the  national  and  convenient  mania  of  liking 
as  few  things  in  art  as  possible,  would  not  hear  the 
pleasant  freshness  and  simplicity  of  Bellini's  music; 
they  denounced  it  as  weak  and  triflmg.  But  how  as- 
tonishingly were  the  Italian  words  "  done  into  Eng- 
lish !  "  Of  many  similar  versions,  the  book  of  La 
Sonnambida  is  the  most  absurd  perversion.  That 
wonderful  explanatory  couplet  which  occurs  just  be- 
fore the  cosing  scene, 

ADd  this  sir,  you  mu.st  know,  though  remarkable  it  8eem.s, 
That  ?oonanii>ulists  thej'ie  called,  because  of  walking  in  their 
dreams, 

is  only  a  sample  of  the  entire  book.  Then,  Mali- 
bran  was  badly  supported  on  the  English  stage. 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  her  ungainly  middle-aged 
opera-lover,  with  a  poor  voice  through  his  nose, 
whom  she  drove  about  the  stage  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  whom,  by  her  vehemence  of  action  she  abso- 
lutely made  seem  to  act !  No  matter.  A  pathetic 
drama,  wholly  conducted  in  music  and  acted  with 
energy,  was  new  to  English  playgoers  ;  and  there 
were  an  exuberance  of  fire  and  of  fedling  in  Mali- 
bran's  acting,  a  daring  and  a  passion  in  her  singing, 
which,  while  she  was  before  us,  entirely  carried  off 
her  extravagances.  Never  has  opera-queen,  singing 
English  transported  her  subjects  as  she  did.  Hers, 
bower,  was  no  Swiss  Amina,  but  a  Southern  peasant 
with  a  brilliancy  in  her  delight,  and  a  reckless  aban- 
donment in  her  hour  of  distress,  that  gave  the  part 
an  intensity  of  color,  and  a  sharpness  of  contrast, 
neither  "  calm  nor  classical  "  which  seized  us  with  a 
resistless  fascination.  In  the  chamber  scene,  where 
the  sleeping  girl  unconsciously  enters  with  the  light, 
Malibriin  was  not  equal  to  other  Aminas,  who  have 
held  us  fast  to  the  situation  by  their  ghostly  quiet- 
ness. Her  despair,  in  the  instant  of  her  detection 
and  abandonment  hy  her  deceived  lover,  was  terrible. 
She  would  not  let  him  leave  her ;  clung  to  him,  pur- 
sued him,  twined  herself  round  him,  and  could  only 
be  flung  loose  to  endure  her  agony  when  the  strength 
of  her  misery  would  avail  her  no  more,  and  she  was 
left  and  broken  (it  seemed)  for  ever.  Then  the  walk 
over  the  mill-wheel,  which  vindicates  the  heroine's 
virtue,  was  protracted  by  her  with  almost  a  cruel 
relish.  She  did  her  best  to  terrify  her  faithless  lover 
into  the  keenest  spasm  of  fear  and  remorse ;  as 
though  sleep  had  brought  with  it  the  counsel  of  he.art- 
ily  punishing  him  for  his  suspicions.  All  this  was  to 
lead  to  that  burst  of  ecstasy  with  which  she  flung 
herself  into  his  arms  in  the  "  frantic  certainty  of 
waking  bliss."  The  final  rondo  (one  of  the  happiest 
expressions  of  joy  ever  poured  forth  in  music)  was 
not  so  much  sung  by  Malibran,  though  in  it  she 
heaped  vocal  change  on  change,  triumph  on  triumph 
as  thrown  out  in  the  irresistible  abundance  of  a  new 
buoyant  delight  and  relief  London  was  never  tired 
of  Malibran's  Amina ;  nor  even  when  she  had 
grasped  "the  town  "  by  another  remarkable  persona- 
tion totally  different,  that  of  the  devoted  Prisoner's 
Wife  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  could  the  one  success 
efface  the  other.  There  must  have  been  something 
true  and  permanent  in  the  peasant  story  and  the  de- 
spised Italian  music  after  all. 

The  next  Amina  on  the  long  list  who  is  worth  re- 
membering, for  qualities  entirely  diflferent  from  those 
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of  the  gifted  and  fervid  Spanish  woman  of  genius — 
was  Persiani ;  Grisi  having,  in  tlie  interval,  attempted 
the  opera  and  laid  it  aside.  Slie  was  never  beautiful 
she  can  have  never  looked  young,  she  in  no,  respect 
showed  herself  a  great  actress :  as  a  singer,  she  had 
been  born  with  an  ungraeious  though  ready  voice  (a 
"bitter"  voice, Mendelssohn  called  it),  a  voice  always 
more  or  less  false  ;  nevertheless,  considering  the  part 
musically,  Persiani  was  the  best  Amina  among  all 
the  Aminas  who  have  been  beard  here.  This,  not 
only  because  slie  was  accomplished  to  the  power  of 
working  every  phrase  and  note  of  tlie  music  to  its 
remotest  corner,  leaving  nothing  for  tlie  apprehension 
to  desire  in  point  of  skill,  not  only  because  her  com- 
mand over  the  graces  and  resources  of  ornament  was 
limitless,  but  from  a  certain  conception  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  situations  in  the  story,  winch  stood  her 
in  stead  of  apparent  freshness  or  originality,  whether 
studied  or  instinctive.  Great  singers  among  her 
comrades,  tired,  and  in  their  great-coats,  ready  to  go 
home  or  to  go  out  to  supper,  might  be  seen  waiting 
in  "  the  wing  "  till  she  had  sung  the  tinal  rondo. 
Persiani's  version  of  that  air  lives  among  the  most 
complete  of  musical  satisfactions  recollected.  Its 
fascination  was  strong  enough  to  enthral  even  such 
opera-goers  (their  name  is  Legion)  as  care  only  for  a 
pretty  voice  or  a  pretty  woman.  The  conquest  told 
much  to  "the  score"  of  Persiani,  something,  not  less 
real,  to  the  story  on  which  was  built  the  score  of 
Bellini. 

Next  came  an  English  Amina,  not  merely  an  Ami- 
na in  English,  competent  in  right  of  natural  dramatic 
genius,  powers  acquired  for  its  expression,  to  com- 
pete with  any  of  the  Italian  singers  at  any  time,  the 
last  of  the  great  Kerable  race.  Here  again,  however 
as  in  Pasta's  case,  Nature  had  set  her  face  against  the 
Maid  on  the  Mill-wheel.  Form  and  features  were 
opposed  to  the  attempt.  There  was  a  certain  beavi 
ness  iu  the  quality  of  Mi.ss  Kemble's  voice  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dramatic  versatility.  Those 
laugh  the  best  on  the  stage  who  can  cry  the  best. 
Pasta's  smile  was  as  glorious  and  natural  as  her  sor- 
row was  subduing,  as  her  wrath  was  appalling  ;  but 
the  smile  was  on  the  noble  and  serious  features  of  the 
Muse  of  Tragedy  ;  and  the  many  are  apt  to  read 
such  smiles  as  mere  grimaces.  Miss  Kemhie's  Ami- 
na, admirable  iu  many  respects,  was  the  least  admi- 
rable among  the  few  parts  played  by  her  during  her 
bright  and  brief  career  on  the  English  opera  stage. 

Writers  of  musical  history  Avill  find  a  wondrous 
theme  in  the  story  of  the  next  Amina,  the  Swedish 
lady,  who,  on  our  Italian  stage,  tnade  play-going 
London,  whether  grave  or  gay,  madder  than  London 
has  been  made  mad  since  the  opera-days  when  (as 
Byron  said  in  his  stinging  lines)  crowds  jammed  into 
the  pit,  country  ladies  fainted  and  were  carried  out, 
and  dandies  were  civilly  rude  to  the  same  provincial 
females,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  worship  of  (si'c  in 
Byron)  "  Catalini's  pantaloons."  How  the  Lind-fe- 
ver  was  begotten,  how  nourished,  on  what  basis  the 
excitement  rested,  are  so  many  facts  of  no  impor- 
tance to  this  sketch.  That  it  lured  scrupulous  divines 
out  of  their  churches,  that  it  threatened,  for  a  nine 
month's  wonder,  the  whole  rival  dynasty  of  opera 
with  revolution,  shame,  and  overthrow,  are  truths 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  musical  ge- 
nius of  au  artist,  even  of  genius  as  singular,  as  suc- 
cessful as  she  was.  Without  doubt.  Mile.  Jenny 
Lind,  with  her  large  and  speaking  eyes  and  her  clus- 
tering fair  hair,  will  he  remembered  as  the  type  of 
the  Swiss  peasant-girl,  real  and  rustic,  in  all  her  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity.  Her  northern  voice,  too,  was 
admirably  suited  to  Bellini's  music  ;  the  power  which 
she  possessed  of  drawing  out  its  tones  to  any  re- 
quired strength  and  softness,  made  her  more  fit  to 
present  what  may  be  called  the  ventriloquism  of  the 
sleep-walking  scenes  than  any  one  before  her  or 
since.  She  could  act  further,  just  to  the  point  of 
sorrow  and  gentle  woe  which  the  situations  of  the 
tale  demand.  She  could  take,  moreover  (this  was 
less  fair),  what  was  not  her  own,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  determination  to  "  have  and  to  hold  "  her  audi- 
ence. In  the  chamljer  scene  of  her  detection,  by  way 
of  showing  the  splendor  of  her  upper  notes,  she  qui- 
etly appropriated  the  music  of  Iter  lover's  part, 
choosing  to  dominate  in  the  moment  of  her  disgrace 
and  suspense,  rather  than  to  be  struck  down  by  them 
This  usurpation  passed  undiscovered.  It  was  in 
some  measure  redeemed  by  the  extreme  and  touching 
beauty  of  her  second  sleep-walking  scene ;  just  ere 
Amina  wakens.  Nothing  more  carefully  devised 
than  this,  nothing  in  the  art  which  conceals  art  is 
seconded  by  congenial  Nature,  could  be  conceived. 
The  soft,  sad,  slow  notes  seemed  to  flow  from  lips  as 
totally  unconscious  as  were  the  fingers  which  let  slip 
the  flowers,  that  poor  battered  treasured  token-nose- 
gay, last  forlorn  relic  of  Amina's  betrothal  (her  token 
ring  having  been  reft  from  her).  There  was  a  won- 
drous fascination  in  that  musical  scene,  not  wholly 


belonging  to  the  singer,  nor  to  her  looks,  nor  to  her 
voice,  but  in  part,  too,  to  the  story  and  to  tlio  music. 
In  the  last  joyous  outl)rcak  which  follows  this  dream 
Mile.  Jenny  Lind  was  inferior  as  a  singer  to  Persia- 
ni, and  as  an  actress-and-singer-in-one  to  Malibran. 

Next  came  Malibran's  younger  sister,  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  any  time,  happily  still  living  to 
show  the  world  how  Genius  can  be  lord  of  all,  when 
the  expression  of  a  dramatist's  thought,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  musician's  ideas,  are  in  question. 
Her  Amina  was  remarkable,  not  for  its  musical 
treatment  (because  consummate  art  is,  in  music  syno- 
nymous with  the  name  of  Viardol),  mt  for  her  voice, 
not  for  her  pleasant  deincanor  (infinitely  simpler  and 
less  feverish  than  her  sister's)  but  because  of  the 
wondrous  deadness  of  the  sleep  thrown  by  her  into 
the  scenes  of  the  girl  who  had  to  walk  over  the 
mill-wbeel  to  clear  herself,  Without  Lind's  long 
respiration,  without  rare  beauty  of  tone — with  some- 
thing by  nature  quick  and  impulsive  in  her  Southern 
Composition — Viardot  worked  out  another  corner 
(till  then  unexplored)  of  Bellini's  opera. 

There  may  be  twenty  (for  aught  the  Sybils  know) 
new  renderings  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Sing- 
ing Sleep-walkers  to  come.  Ere  we  name  the  last 
and  youngest,  it  should  be  told  that  Sontag,  too, 
after  breaking  her  twenty  years'  silence,  was  tempt- 
ed by  the  tale  and  the  music  on  her  return  to  the 
stage  ;  too  late,  as  it  proved,  though  her  excellent 
tact  always  bore  her  above  failure — that  the  genial 
Alboni  was  fascinated  into  forgetting  every  disquali- 
fication of  voice  and  figure,  in  the  hope  of  making 
so  favorite  a  part  her  prize.  A  vain  fancy !  Not 
even  her  beautiful,  full,  languid  contralto  tones,  and 
her  faultless  execution,  could  carry  the  enterprise 
through.  It  was  more  curious  than  exciting  to  see 
with  what  solid  and  demur  carefulness  she  braved 
the  ordeal  of  the  perilous  walk  above  the  wheel, 
holding  steadily  on  to  the  protecting  rail  of  wire 
which  no  eyes  are  expected  to  recognise,  and  reliev- 
ed apparently  when  the  terra  firma  of  the  stage  was 
once  more  under  her  feet.  Amina  was  no  more 
possible  for  her  to  conquer  than  the  Sylph  who  dis- 
tracted her  lover  by  her  atrial  exits  up  the  chimney, 
or  her  gambols  from  flower  to  flower,  would  have 
been.  AVhat  spell  is  there  that  will  defend  singing- 
women  and  playing  men  against  the  disappointment 
of  snch  mistakes  1  When  will  the  Listens  cease  from 
wearying  to  be  Orlandos  and  Romeos  ? 

And  now — at  this  time  present,  though  it  might 
have  been  fancied  that  all  the  changes  conceivable 
and  have  been  rung  on  on  Bellini's  present  opera 
— when  half  a  dozen  musical  dramas,  fifteen  years 
more  recent,  prodigious  and  terrifying,  have  become 
stale,  past  the  power  of  the  most  wondrous  genius 
to  revive  them — has  come  the  youngest  Amina  of  all, 
though  assuredly  not  the  most  gifted — and  at  once, 
and  without  a  single  note  of  prelude  or  preliminary 
trumpet,  has  stirred  up  the  tired  town  to  an  enthusi- 
asm recalling  the  days  when  Malibran  tottered  across 
the  stage  in  haste  and  frantic  grief,  and  when  Lind 
(with  an  Ophelia  touch  in  the  thought)  breathed  out 
her  whole  soul  of  sadness  over  the  flowers,  as,  leaf 
by  leaf,  they  mournfully  dropped  on  the  stage.  Born 
in  Madrid,  Italian  by  parentage,  trained  exclusii'ely 
in  America,  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti,  on  her  first 
evening's  appearance  at  our  Italian  Opera — nay,  in 
her  first  song — possessed  herself  of  her  audience 
with  a  sudden  victory  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel, 
the  circumstances  considered.  Old  and  young  are 
now  treating  as  conspiracy  and  treason  any  looking- 
back  to  past  Amina,s — any  comparisons.  This  new 
singer,  in  her  early  girlhood,  is  (for  them)  already  a 
perfect  artist — one  who  is  to  set  Europe  on  fire  dur- 
ing the  many  years  to  which  it  may  be  hoped  her 
career  will  extend.  Nor  is  their  delight  altogether 
baseless.  Mademoiselle  Patti's  voice  has  been  care- 
fully and  completely  trained.  Those  who  fail  to  find 
it  as  fresh  in  tone  as  a  voice  aged  nineteen  should  be, 
must  be  struck  by  its  compass,  by  the  certainty  in  its 
delivery,  by  some  quality  in  it  (not  to  be  reasoned 
out  or  defined)  which  has  of  the  artist  than  the  auto- 
maton. She  has  a  rare  amount  of  brilliancy  and 
flexibility.  She  has  some  "  notions  "  (as  the  Ameri- 
cans have  it)  of  ornament  and  fancy  which  are  her 
own,  if  they  be  not  unimpeachable,  say  the  Dryas- 
dusts, m  point  of  taste.  If  not  beautiful,  she  is 
pleasing  to  see  ;  if  not  at  a  Pasta,  a  Malibran,  or  a 
Lind  in  action,  she  is  pcs-sesscd  with  her  story.  There 
is  nothing  to  displease,  if  not  much  to  move,  in  her 
version  of  the  sorrow  so  mysteriously  caused — of  the 
joy  which  poetical  justice  lias  laid  out  so  incompara- 
bly for  a  felicity-rondo  to  close  a  sentimental  opera. 
For  the  moment,  the  newest  Amina  has  the  ear  of 
London  ;  in  the  future.  Mademoiselle  Patti  may  be- 
come worthy  of  having  her  name  written  in  the 
Golden  Book  of  groat  singers.  Meanwhile,  what 
a  tale  is  here  told,  not  merely  of  her  great  and  wel- 
come  promise,  not   merely   of  her   possessing  that 


talent  for  success— charm — which  is  born  into  few 
persons,  and  wliicli  cannot  be  houjiht  or  taught,^  hut 
of  the  lasting  truth  and  attraction  of  the  music  to 
which  Bellini  set  the  story  ot  the  innocent  girl  who 
walked  ai'ross  the  mill-wheel  in  her  sleep  1  The 
moral  should  not  be  lost  on  composers  of  music  to 
come,  nor  on  those  who  dream  of  stories  for  stage- 
musicians  to  compose. — All  the  Year  Round. 

Jtoigj)fs  lounial  of  Piisk. 

BOSTON,    AUGUST    3,  18BJ. 

Music  in  this    Number.  —  CoDtjmiation    of   tlie  Opera  of 
"  Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence- 
No.  xvn. 

London,  July  11. 
Did  I  say  si.\  hundred  people  listened  to 
Charles  Halle's  "  Beethoven's  Recitals  ?  " 
That  was  a  far  too  timid  estimate ;  those  who 
know  best  tell  me  that  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand.  Very  close,  attentive  listeners  they 
■were,  with  few  exceptions ;  many  with  hook  in 
hand,  as  I  have  said  ;  mother  and  daughter  per- 
haps looking  over  the  same  copy  of  the  score, 
husband  and  wife,  or  pair  of  friends,  or  lovers — 
is  their  love  as  deep,  we  wonder,  as  the  language 
which  now  vibrates  through  them  ?  Have  they 
in  them  that  which  answers  to  the  tone-poet's 
wonderful,  most  human,  most  heartfelt  confes- 
sions ?  If  so,  they  will  know  few  better  hours 
than  that  in  which  they  followed,  with  Halle  for 
interpreter,  that  tenderly  impassioned  Sonata, 
op.  81,  whose  three  moments  bear  the  titles  : 
"Les  Adieux,"  "V Absence,"  awl  "le  Rel our  ;"  or 
to  the  next  in  order,  op.  90,  in  E  minor,  with 
which  (according  to  Schindlor)  there  al.so  goes  a 
story,  that  it  was  written  for  the  Count  Lioh- 
nowski,  -when,  in  love  and  hesitating,  and  that 
the  first  movement  (Vivace  e  sempre  con  espres- 
sione)  was  to  have  been  called  "Contest  between 
head  and  heart,"  and  the  second  and  last  (Alle- 
gretto, E  majorj  "  Conversation  with  the  Belov- 
ed." Lonely  indeed  is  that  last  movement — tran- 
quil and  deep  and  full  of  bliss  as  Mozart.  Two 
more  perfect  love  poems,  true  to  the  heart's  ex- 
perience forever,  do  not  exist  even  in  music  ;  and 
it  will  always  be  among  the  -worthiest  ambitions 
of  first-class  pianists,  such  as  Halle,  to  perform 
them  worthily,  as  it  is  with  colors  of  true  genius 
to  keep  fresh  the  inexhaustible  significance  of 
Shakespeare. 

These  two  Sonatas  formed  the  first  part  of 
Halle's  seventh  recital.  Their  treatment  under 
his  hands  was  masterly  and  delicate.  If  one 
could  have  wished  a  little  more  nervous  fire  in 
the  first  one, — more  of  the  restless  and  impatient 
Beethoven  temperament — the  second  was  all  that 
could  be  desired;  it  seemed  not  only  tastefully  and 
finely,  but  also  sympathetically  played ;  most 
clearly,  delicately  outlined,  warmly,  rich  colored, 
softly,  exquisitely  shaded.  And  yet  the  admira- 
ble pianist  has  not  once  impressed  me  as  having 
the  live  spark  of  genius  in  him.  I  could  name 
a  player  or  two,  who  give  me  that,  while  they 
could  never  trust  themselves  to  do  what  he  does. 
The  two  Sonatas  were  separated  by  that  beauti- 
ful song  of  Schubert's  :  Du  hist  die  Ruh  (Thou 
art  the  rest),  sung  in  French,  under  the  title  of 
"i'.4(/C7i(e,"  by  M.  Tennant,  who  has  a  delicate 
and  expressive  tenor.  They  song  aiforded  just 
the  right  relief,  harmonizing  well  with  the  mood 
of  the  Sonatas  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
not  in  French. 
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The  second  part  contained  two  great  ones — 
two  of  the  so  long  dreaded  Sonatas  of  Bee- 
thoven's "last  period,"  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  mystification,  until  some  of  the 
more  genial  and  earnest  of  our  new  school  pian- 
ists (Prestidigitateurs),  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion from  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  feats  of 
senseless  show  fantasias,  to  these  real  poems,  long 
locked  up  in  difficulty,  and  have  mastered  them 
and  made  them  clear  to  every  listener  with 
brains  of  music  in  his  soul.  The  first,  op.  101, 
in  A  major,  which  also  has  its  love  story,  and 
dates  from  about  the  same  time  with  the  Lieder- 
krels,  I  bad  heard  admirably  played  by  Clara 
Schumann.  I  am  not  sure  Halle  did  not  play  it 
even  better  at  least  .so  ftvr  as  the  masculine  and 
and  moody  vigor  of  the  second  movement  (  Vivace 
alia  marcia),  and  the  wild  impetuosity,  self- 
constrained  into  a  fuyato  form,  of  the  brilliant 
finale  allegro,a.re  concerned.  Passing  a  rather  com- 
mon place  "Evening  Song"  by  Blumenthal,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  famous  Grand  Sonata  (some- 
times called  "Double  Sonata,"  because  on  account 
of  its  length  it  is  sometimes  published  as  two), 
in  B  flat  major,  op.  106  ?  It  is  indeed  a  "Titanic" 
work  ;  and  of  all  things  ever  written  for  the  in- 
strument it  offers  perhaps  the  severest  test  of 
all  the  faculties,  technical  and  genial,  of  the  ex- 
ecutive pianist.  We  have  all  read,  and  so  too 
some  of  the  best  authorities  have  told  me  here — 
Mr.  Benedict,  for  instance — that  no  one  hitherto 
has  achieved  this  task  so  triumphantly  as  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
heard  her.  Of  the  composition,  as  such,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  try  to  give  any  account  here  ;  but 
in  the  performance  Mr.  Halle  certainly  astonish- 
ed and  delighted  everybody.  It  was  his  crown- 
ing feat.  If  he  did  not  bring  out  all  that  possi- 
bly could  be  brought  out  from  a  work  so  crowded 
with  ideas  and  inspirations,  he  at  least  made  it 
all  so  clear,  so  consistent,  so  beautiful  and  grand 
and  happily  varied,  so  fascinating  from  first  to 
last  that  the  charm  seemed  as  short  as  it  was  per- 
fect. One  wondered  wben  he  found  the  great 
hill  of  difficulty  actually  behind  him,  lying  there 
so  soft  and  picturesque  on  the  horizon.  It  cer- 
tainly required  a  masterly  rendering  to  make 
that  very  long,  sombre  deeply  brooding  Adagio 
soslenuto  (in  F  sharp  minor)  interesting  to  the 
end,  to  nearly  all  the  audience,  as  he  did  ;  or  to 
thrid  the  mazes  of  that  wondrous  fugue,  "  a  ire 
voce,  senza  alcune  licenzie,"  of  the  finale,  with 
such  unerring  vividness  of  outline. 

The  last  "Recital"  was  on  Friday,  July  5th, 
when  Mr.  Halle  fulfilled  his  arduous  design  to  the 
last  letter,  by  masterly  readings  of  the  last  three 
Sonatas.  First,  that  in  E  major,  op.  109,  with 
its  fitful  alternation  of  Vioace  and  Adagio  espres- 
sivo  fragments  in  the  first  movement,  its  pi-eslis- 
simo  in  the  minor  of  the  key,  and  finally  its  Ati- 
dante  motto  Cantahile  (never  had  the  deaf  giant 
been  so  profoundly,  sweetly  melodious,  so  apt  to 
melt  into  the  pure  cantahile,  as  in  these  last  days), 
which  has  been  "justly  called  "  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  exquisite  of  those  original  melodies 
which  he  has  treated  in  the  variation  form." 
Then, —  after  a  pause  filled  by  the  Adelaida, 
finely  sang  by  Sig.  Gardoni  —  the  Souata,  op. 
110,  in  A  flat  major,  also  abounding  in  fitful  al- 
ternations of  tempo,  fugued  passages,  subtle  and 
suggestive  variations,  singular  rhythmical  divis- 
ions, warm,  throbbing  melody,  and  all  the  char- 
acteristics of   his  last  period,  while  the   logical 


consistency  and  unity  of  origin  and  purpose  are 
never  once  lost  sight  of.  Finally — after  Gardoni 
had  sung  A  uf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges,  in  Italian — 
the  last  of  all  the  Sonatas,  the  great  one  in  C 
minor,  op.  Ill,  ending  with  another  wonderful 
Adagio  cantahile,  after  an  Allegro  whose  fiery, 
restless  mood  seems  to  revert  to  that  of  the  C 
minor  symphony,  and  the  Sonata  Pathetique, 
also  in  the  same  key.  Wonderfully  crisp  and 
clear,  but  perhaps  ton  rapidly  did  Hallfe  take  the 
bold  continuous  Allegro  con  brio,  which  sets  out 
in  unison.  The  Adagio  was  beautifully  done. 
And  everybody  involuntarily  lingered,  as  if  un- 
willing to  believe  that  these  rare  feasts  of  music 
were  indeed  all  over.  But  to  every  one  who 
listened  truly,  it  still  lives !  If  ever  concert- 
giver  could  congratulate  himself  on  a  good  work 
done,  and  with  complete  success,  that  pleasure 
must  be  Mr.  Hallo's. 

To  look  at  him,  you  would  not  think  him  such 
an  artist.  There  is  something  almost  methodistical 
in  his  serious,  homely,  long  face,  and  the  straight 
sandy  hair  well  smoothed  over  the  shining  head. 
But  there  is  a  beautiful  clearness  in  his  look,  as 
of  a  stream  never  sluggish,  and  a  quiet  self-pos- 
session in  his  manner,  which  denotes  artistic  fidel- 
ity and  character. Such  a  concert  was  riches 

upon  riches,  following,  as  it  did  for  me,  the  unex- 
pected revival  (on  the  day  before,  the  4th)  of  a 
rare  experience  of  brighter  days,  which  was  no 
less  than  hearing  the  Lind  sing  again  —  and 
with  nothing  of  the  old  charm,  on  7ier  part,  want- 
ing !  Of  this  I  have  yet  to  tell ;  as  well  as  of 
many  interesting  concerts  heard  in  these  last 
weeks;  and  admirably  performed  operas,  besides, 
including  (after  allj  the  "  William  Tell,"  and 
Don  Giovanni,  with  the  wonderful  debut  of  "  lit- 
tle Patti  "  as  Zerlina.  Meanwhile,  just  to  show 
the  wealth  of  London  —  alas !  that  it  takes  so 
much  of  the  meaner  kind  of  wealth  to  go  to  op- 
eras and  concerts  here ;  yet  thousands  do  con- 
trive to  pay  their  nuinea  every  night  —  look  at 
this  list  of  really  distinguished  singers,  every  one 
of  whom  has  been  here  and  could  be  heard  here 
during  the  last  few  weeks  : 

Sopi'ani. 
Mme.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmitlt,  (only  once). 

"     Giulia  Grisi,  (still  taking  farewells  !). 
Mile.  Tietjens. 
Mme.  Penco. 
"      Gassier. 
Mile.  Adelina  Patti. 

"     Czillaff. 
Miss  Anne  Banks. 
Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington. 
"      Riidersdorft-. 
"      Miolan-Carvalho. 
Mrs.  Sunderland. 
Mile.  Anna  Whitty. 

Coniralti, 
Mme.  Alboni  (gone  to  Paris). 
"      Nantier-Didiee. 
"      Lemaire. 
"      Sainton-Dolby. 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  (has  not  sung). 

"      Freeman. 
Mile.  Parepa. 

Tenors. 
Sig.  Mario  (still  in  his  prime). 
"     Giufflini. 
"     Gardoni. 
"     Tamberlik. 
M.  Belart. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 
"    Inkersall. 
"    Tcnnant. 

Baritones. 
M.  Paure. 
"  Gassier. 
Sig.  Bellctti. 
"     Dolle  Sedie. 
"     Guglielrai. 
"     Garcia. 

"     Ronconi  (as  Masetto  !). 
Mr.  Santley. 
"    Montera  Smith. 


Bassi. 
Herr  Carl  Formes. 

"     Zelger. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

And  more,  whose  names  escape  me  ;  while  one 
or  two  of  these,  perhaps,  I  have  not  rightly 
classed,  not  having  heard  them  all.  Of  what  I 
have  heard  I  hope  to  recall  enough  to  lend  inter- 
est to  another  letter.  D. 


New  Publications. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  for  August.  Contents: 
Trees  in  Assemblages  ;  Miss  Lucinda  ;  A  Soldier's 
Ancestry ;  Fibrilia ;  Nat  Turner's  insurrection ; 
Concerning  Veal ;  Reminiscences  of  S.  A.  Douglas; 
Our  River ;  Agnes,  of  Sorrento ;  Mail-Clad 
Steamers  ;  Parting  Hymn ;  Where  will  the  Rebel- 
lion leave  us;  Theodore  Winthrop ;  Dirge;  Re- 
views and  Literary  Notices  ;  Recent  American  Pub- 
lications. 

Musical  Chit-Chat. 

There  are  some  of  the  most  widely-known  com- 
positions for  the  Pianoforte  which  their  real  authors 
never  get  the  credit  for.  To  be  sure  they  are  but  of 
trifling  value ;  but  why  not  let  them  be  known  by 
their  proper  names  1  There  is  for  instance,  a  charm- 
ing little  Waltz  of  C.  G.  Reissiger's  which  people 
persist  in  calling  "  Von  Weber's  last  Waltz  "  or,  in 
elegant  French  phrase,  "Le  dernier  pensee  musi- 
cale  de  Weber."  All  that  Weber  ever  had  to  do 
with  it,  was  that  Reissiger  once  played  it  to  him ; 
Weber  liked  the  strain  and  improvised  a  few  lines  of 
text  to  fit  the  music.  After  that  the  subject  passed 
probably  immediately  from  his  memory.  But  a 
French  publisher  heard  of  this  anecdote  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  Lssued  Reissiger's  Waltz  as  Weber's 
last  musical  idea.  Another  widely-known  little 
Waltz,  called  the  Sehnsuchts  or  Desire  Waltz  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Beethoven,  when  in  fact  it 
was  composed  by  Franz  Schubert  and  published 
with  about  a  dozen  others,  all  without  any  particular 
names  attached  to  them,  by  this  composer  in  the 
earliest  part  of  his  career.  The  Viennese  must  have 
liked  it  better  than  the  others,  because  Czeruy  singl- 
ed it  out  as  a  theme  to  set  variations  to  and  published 
it  as  his  twelfth  work  under  the  title  of  "  Variations 
on  the  favorite  Vienna  Traner-Walzer."  These 
variations,  which  are  very  well  made  had  a  large 
sale  and  helped  much  to  establish  a  reputation  for  its 
author.  Another  case  is  the  song  called  "  Adieu" 
or  "Last  greeting,"  passing  throughout  the  musical 
world  as  one  of  Schubert's  best  songs.  It  was  really 
written  by  an  amateur  in  Vienna,  Weihrauch  by 
name,  and  after  the  young  ladies  there  had  pro- 
nounced it  very  beautiful,  it  was  issued  by  an  enter- 
prizing  firm  under  Schubert's  name.  B. 

Fkanz  Liszt  has  been  in  Paris.  Very  few  have 
heard  him  play.  He  played  at  the  Tuilleries,  at 
Count  Walewsk's,  Mme.  Erard's,  Halevy's  and 
Charles  Gounod's.  At  the  Tuilleries  the  Empress 
asked  for  Chopin's  Funeral  March,  the  favorite  piece 
of  her  deceased  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Alba.  Liszt 
acceded  to  the  request,  when  her  Majesty's  tears 
came  thick  and  fast  and  she  left  the  apartment  over- 
come by  emotion.  At  table  the  Emperor  observed 
incidentally  :  "  It  seems  to  me  sometime  that  I  have 
lived  a  hundred  years."  Whereupon  Liszt  quickly 
rejoined,  "  That  does  not  astonish  me,  because — 
vous  etes  le  siecle."  The  Emperor  forthwith  decor- 
ated the  smart  Pianist  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Rossini  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "Lis:t 
dit  toujours  qu'il  ne  joue plus,  moi  je  troiive  qu'il  jouve 
trap.  However  as  everything  of  this  kind  is  attrib- 
uted to  Rossini,  the    authorship  of  the  "  bonmot  "  is 

doubtful.  SiGNALE. 

The  Utica  Telegraph  contains  the  following  notice 
of  the  late  0.  J.  Shaw,  who  was  well  known  here 
as  a  teacher  and  composer  of  popular  music. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death   of  Prof.  Oliver  J. 
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Shaw  will  fall  sadly  on  the  ears  of  his  lavge  circle  of 
friends  in  this  city.  He  camo  hero  from  All>any, 
some  ten  years  since.  In  that  time  ho  had  acquired 
an  ncqiuiintanco  and  friendship  with  our  hest  citizens 
which  was  justly  a  source  of  licnrtfolt  gratulation  to 
himself  and  to  tiiem.  While  his  presence  was  always 
welcomed  hy  the  mature  in  age,  it  was  a  source  of 
unceasinn;  dcliffht  to  children.  Prohahly  no  man 
living  knew  hotter,  or  practised  more  gracefully,  iho 
little  winning  arts  that  so  captivate  tlie  young.  To 
see  him  surrounded  l)y  a  hcvy  of  liis  fair  young  ;)?'o- 
t('ii(fs,  as  was  often  our  privilege,  one  could  not  hut 
admire  the  rare  adaptahility  of  his  nature  ;  in  ordin- 
ary society,  the  courteous,  well-hred  gentleman,  but 
among  his  much-loved  children,  (/le  perfect  child  him- 
self. 

His  musical  compositions,  published,  numhering 
several  hundred,  were  universally  successful.  But, 
with  all  his  varied  talents,  we  shall  ehicHy  miss  him 
as  the  warm,  earnest  friend — the  cheerful  companion. 
JVIiiny  a  little  face  will  look  wistfully  for  his  coming, 
as  the  season  for  t!ie  summer  recreation  draws  near  ; 
and  many  a  little  form  that  moved  so  hlitliely  to  the 
music  from  his  hands  of  a  Avinter  evening,  grow  sad 
with  waiting  for  him  to  come. 

His  death  was  truly  in  keeping  with  his  life.  Like 
a  little  cliild,  he  loent  home  to  his  mother  to  die!  After 
"  life's  fitful  fever,"  let  us  hope  "he  sleeps  well." 

MOZAUT    AND    THE     ORCHESTRA. Mozart,    bciug 

once  on  a  visit  at  Marseilles,  went  to  the  opera  in- 
cognito, to  hear  the  performance  of  his  "  Villanclla 
Rapita."  He  had  reason  to  be  tolerably  well  satis- 
fied, till,  in  the  midst  of  the  principal  aria,  the  or 
chestra,  through  some  error  in  the  copying  of  the 
score,  sounded  a  D  natural  where  the  composer  had 
written  D  sharp.  This  substitution  did  not  injure 
the  harmony,  but  gave  a  commonplace  character  to 
the  phrase,  and  obscured  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
poser. Mozart  no  sooner  heard  it  than  he  started  up 
Tehemently,  and,  from  the  middle  of  the  pit,  cried 
out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Will  you  play  D  sharp, 
you  wretches  1  "  The  sensation  produced  in  the 
theatre  may  be  imagined.  The  actors  were  aston- 
ished, the  lady  who  was  singing  stopped  short,  the 
orchestra  followed  her  example,  and  the  audience, 
with  loud  exclamations,  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
the  offender.  He  was  accordingly  seized,  and  re- 
quired to  name  himself  He  did  so,  and  at  the  name 
of  Mozart  the  clamor  suddenly  subsided  into  a  silence 
of  respectful  awe,  and  whicli  was  soon  succeeded  by 
reiterated  shouts  of  applause  from  all  sides.  It  was 
insisted  that  the  opera  should  be  recommenced.  Mo- 
zart was  installed  in  the  orchestra,  and  directed  the 
whole  performance.  This  time  the  D  sharp  was 
played  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  musicians  them- 
selves were  surprised  at  the  eflFect  produced.  After 
the  opera  Mozart  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  his 
hotel. 


irsit  ^hffair. 


Don  Giovanni  in  London. 

GRIST,  PATTI,  TAMISERMK,  KONCONI,  FORMES, 
I'AnRE,  TAGLIAFICO,  &0.,  IN  THE  CAST. 

The  London  Times,  of  .July  5th,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  one  of  Mme.  Grisi's 
farewell  performances  at  the  Royal  Italian  opera  : 

The  curtain  has  descended  upon  the  fourth  act,  to 
rise  again,  by  the  way,  and  fall  again  this  evening, 
when  Donna  Anna's  recital  of  her  wrongs  will  be 
heard  for  the  last  time  from  the  lips  of  Madame 
Grisi ;  when,  for  the  last  time,  in  passionate  accents, 
she  will  mourn  over  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered 
Commandant ;  for  the  last  time  reproach  the  inert 
Don  Ottavio,  who  talks  so  much  and  does  so  little  ; 
for  the  last  time  confront  the  unprincipled  Giovanni 
(of  whom  Hoffmann  insists  that  Donna  Anna  is  se- 
cretly enamored)  with  the  glance  of  that  penetrating 
eye,  the  uplifted  menace  of  that  sculpturesque  arm, 
the  swelling  disdain  of  that  once  magnificent  though 
youthful,  still  magnificent  though  matured  and  mat- 
ronly form.  Perhaps  there  is  no  character  in  which 
the  admirers  of  high-class  lyric  drama  will  remember 
Grisi  with  more  pleasurable  emotions  than  Donna 
Anna.  No  one  ever  looked  the  part  so  nobly  ;  no 
one  ever  acted  it  so  forcibly  ;  no  one  ever  exhibited 
such  passionate  vehemence,  amid  a  classic  severity 
of  pose  (posture  will  not  do)  in  the  scene  after  the 
murder,  and  in  the  reproachful  duet  with  Ottavio, 
"  Fuggi,  crudele,  fuggi  !  "  What  if  she  transposes, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  transpo- 
sing, the  grand  air,  "  Or  sai  che  L'indcgno  V  does 
she  not  throw  her  whole  soul  into  it  all  the  same  ? — 
is  not  the  recitative,  in  which  she  narrates  to  hervac- 
cilliiting  lover  (who  draws  the  sword  at  his  next  in- 
terview with  Don   Giovanni,  to  sheathe  it  again  un- 


stained) the  outrage  that  had  been  pnt  upon  her,  un- 
paralleled in  its  impetuous  and  agitated  eloquence  ? 
and  is  not  the  cxclnmation,  "  O  Dei  !  0  Dei  !  quegli 
e  il  carnefiee  del  padre  mio,"  enough  to  rouse  Ham- 
let from  his  lethargy,  and  precipitate  him  from  reve- 
rie to  action,  from  soliloquy  to  revenge  ?  What,  too 
if  she  holds  on  the  high  notes  of  the  trio  in  masks, 
"  Prohcpga.  il  giusto  cielo. 
Lo  zulo  del  mio  cor; '' — 

longer  than  was  Mozart's  intention  ?  Arc  they  not 
still  grand  notes?  does  not  the  innovation  spring 
from  an  earnest  desn'c  to  jilease,  and  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  "  bring  down  "  the  house  with  applause  (wit- 
ness its  result  in  the  "encore"  of  Satunlay  night)  ? 
Lastly,  what  if  she  almost  invariably  omits  the  air, 
"  Non  mi  dir"  ?  is  it  not  because,  with  her  fine  con- 
ception of  scenic  propriety,  she  cannot  abide  singing 
in  the  al)sence  of  Ottavio,  to  whom,  like  the  recita- 
tive that  precedes  it,  the  air  is  directly  addressed,  in 
answer  to  his  unreflecting  importunity,  and  who,  for 
all  that,  however  charming  the  Donna  Anna — imag- 
ining, wo  presume,  that  by  singing  "II  mio  tesoro" 
twice,  he  has  fairly  earned  his  honorarium,  and  may 
leave  his  mistress  to  her  solitary  woes  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  opera — never,  by  any  chance,  comes  to 
hear  it?  Whatever,  indeed,  maybe  criticized  in 
Grisi's  Donna  Anna — and  there  is  not  much  open  to 
criticism  even  at  tliis  last  staiJ-e  of  her  career — is  re- 
deemed by  so  many  beauties  that  the  impression  left 
is  one  of  having  witnessed  a  performance  no  less 
faultless  than  striking.  On  Saturday  night  she  was 
more  than  grand.  She  seemed  to  have  summoned 
up  all  her  energies  to  present  such  a  delineation  of 
one  of  the  finest  charat;ters  in  the  operatic  drama  as, 
after  her  retirement,  might  in  vain  he  looked  for. 
Not  to  tire  by  recapitulation,  we  may  notice  a  pas- 
sage in  her  performatice  which  has  never  been  suffi- 
cienty  dwelt  on.  This  occurs  in  the  quartet : 
"  Non  ti  fifiar,  o  mi^er.a  ! 
Di  quel  ribaldo  cor  ■' — 

wdiere  the  abandoned  Elvira  denounces  Giovanni  to 
Anna  and  Ottavio.  The  suspicion  evidently  engen- 
dered in  the  bosom  of  Anna  at  the  first  sight  of  Gio- 
vanni, whose  features  during  the  progress  of  the 
quartet  she  is  perpetual!)'  scanning,  while  his  words 
seem  to  fall  listlessly  on  her  ;  the  gradu.al  and  steady 
growth  of  suspicion  into  certainty,  until  as  the  liber- 
tine slowly  takes  his  departure,  she  watches  his  rece- 
ding form  with  ever-increasing  interest,  dogging  his 
steps,  as  thongh  impelled  by  fate  to  worm  out  some 
secret  of  which  he  alone  is  the  possessor  ;  and  lastly, 
the  look  and  gesture  of  despair,  when,  the  whole 
truth  flashing  across  her  mind,  slie  utters  the  excla- 
mation, ■'  Don  Ottavio — son  morta  !  "  form  part  and 
parcel  of  a  scene  which,  both  in  idea  and  perform- 
ance, may  be  compared  with  the  very  highest  exhibi- 
tions of  dramatic  art. 

The  occasion  was  rendered  further  interesting  by  a 
new  Zerlina,  and  such  a  Zerlina  as.  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  stage  has  not  witnessed  for  many  years. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  the  mere  impersonation  goes,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  only  they  who  are  old 
enough  to  have  seen  Malibran  in  the  part  can  remem- 
ber anything  to  match  it.  We  may  as  well  premise 
that  the  music  has  been  rendered  with  greater  finish 
by  experienced  singers — Persian!,  Alboni,  and  Tiosio, 
for  instance — but  never  with  more  eminently  musical 
expression.  The  audience  were  taken  at  once  by  the 
youthful  and  prepossessing  nppearance  of  Mile. 
Patti,  and  hy  the  vivacity  of  her  "Giovinette  che  fate 
I'amore."  With  "La  ci  darem"  they  were  thoroughly 
charmed.  The  hesitation  conveyed  in  the  solo  of 
Zerlina,  "Vorrei  e  non  vorrei"  (I  would  and  I  would 
not)  ;  the  archness  she  threw  into  the  line,  "  Ma  puo 
burlarmi  aneor"  (But  still  he  may  be  joking  with 
me)  ;  and  the  passing  thought,  while  still  her  mind 
is  not  entirely  made  up,  bestowed  on  poor  Masefto, 
"Mi  fa  pietii  Masefto,"  were  one  and  all  perfect. 
The  encore  that  followed  was  unanimous.  Still 
more  striking,  however,  was  "Batti,  batti,"  a  little 
drama  in  itself.  Besides  being  exquisitelv  sung,  the 
by-play  by  which  Mademoiselle  Patti  accompanied 
this  was  inimitable.  When  she  says,  "Batti,  batti, 
0  bel  Masetto,"  it  is  with  an  evident  conviction  that, 
were  Masetto  a  thousand  times  as  jealous,  he  would 
not  (could  not)  do  it  on  any  account.  When  she 
adds  she  will  stand  like  a  lamb  to  await  his  blows; 
"Staro  qui  come  ni^ellino 
Le  tue  botte  ad  aspettar," 

and  simply  take  his  hands  in  hers,  to  kiss  them,  in 
return,  the  consciousness  th.at  she  had  gained  her 
point  and  softened  her  sullen  swain,  while  at  the 
same  time  playfully  taunting  him  with  having  no 
heart,  ("Ah  !  lo  vedo,  non  hai  cor,")  is  conveyed 
with  indescribable  piquancy.  Receding  a  few  steps 
away  from  Masetto,  as  if  the  better  to  satisfy  herself 
of  her  victory,  and  then,  seeing  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis her  endearments  have  achieved,  rnnning 
back  to   embrace  him,  like   a   wayward   child — with 


the  words,  "Pace,  pace,  o  vita  mia !" — tlio  whole 
picture  is  filled  up,  the  sentiment  of  the  duct  ex- 
pressed to  the  life,  and  just  .as  complete  a  conquest 
made  of  the  audience  as  of  the  Masetto.  In  the 
ball  scene  the  astonishment  of  the  peasant  girl  at 
the  grandeur  that  surrounds  her,  the  restraint  with 
which  she  listens  to  the  insimiatiiig  advances  of  Don 
Giovanni,  her  awkwardness  in  the  dance,  and  many 
other  happy  and  delicate  touches,  show  that — like 
her  incompanible  Masetto,  Signor  Honconi  —  she 
never  for  an  instant  losses  sight  of  the  character  she 
is  sustaining.  The  "Vedrai  carino"  was  less  spon- 
taneous, less  finished,  too,  in  its  vocal  phrasing,  and 
somewhat  damaged  at  the  end  by  a  trivial  ornament, 
which  altered  the  text  of  Mozart  while  very  far  from 
improving  it.  The  acting,  however,  in  this,  as  in 
"Batti  batti,"  was  irreproachable;  and,  like  "Batti 
batti,"  it  was  encored,  thougli  hardly  with  the  same 
unanimity.  But,  every  short  coming  allowed  for 
Mademoiselle  Patti's  Zerlina  was  a  genuine  artistic 
triumph,  and  made  an  unmistakable  impression  upon 
the  most  crowded  house  of  the  season. 

Of  M.  Faure's  very  admirable  impersonation  of 
Don  Giovanni  ;  Mathime  Czillag's  intelligent  and 
fhoroughlv  well  studied  Elvira  ;  the  Don  Ottavio  of 
SigU'ir  Tamherlik,  who  obtained  a  tremendous  en- 
core in  "II  mio  tesoro."  and.  what  is  more,  deserved 
it :  the  Leporello  of  Herr  Formes,  who  presents  us 
with  the  accepted  German  reading  of  the  part;  M. 
Tagliafico's  Commandant,  the  most  sonorous  and 
imposing  on  record  ;  and  the  Masetto  of  Signor 
Roneoni,  who,  by  pure  force  of  genius,  raises  what 
has  been  treated  as  an  insignilicant  part  of  the  digni- 
ty of  a  great  one,  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  no- 
tice. It  is  only  required  to  add  that  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  under  Mr.  Costa,  were  entirely  "  up  to 
the  mark,"  ard  that  the  performance  generally  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  heard — even  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera. 


Exhibition  of  1862.— You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  Her  M.ajesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1862  at  Sonth  Kensington  addressed  letters  to 
MM.  Aiiber,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rossini  with  a  view  to 
obtain  three  new  musical  compositions  which  should 
represent  France,  Germany,  and  Italv,  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  fourth  composition  standing  for  Eng- 
land, the  representative  of  which  is  not  vet  known. 

The  commissioners  make  no  demand  for  the 
copyright,  but  merely  request  the  right  of  perform- 
ing these  compositions  on  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion. 

AVith  regard  to  the  class  of  composition  required, 
these  are  the  four  pieces  proposed  : 

1.  An  anthem  about  equal  in  extension  to  the 
Coronation  Anthem  of  Handel. 

2.  A  chorale  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. 

3.  A  triumphal  march. 

4.  March  for  wind  instruments. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  the  triumphal 
march  was  the  piece  for  which  Rossini  was  solicited. 
The  maestro  has  declined  the  honor  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission  : 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  accept  the  honor  which  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
are  good  enough  to  do  me. 

"  Were  I  still  a  member  of  the  musical  world  I 
should  m.ake  it  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  prove  on  this 
this  occasion  that  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  noble 
hospitality  of  England. 

"  Permit  me  to  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  kindly  re- 
ceive, .and  transmit  with  all  my  regrets  to  your  col- 
leages,  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration. 

"  G.  Rossini." 

[Note. — MM.  Auber  and  Meyerbeer  have  both 
written  to  the  commissioners  signifying  their  assent 
to  compose  a  musical  work  for  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862.— Ed.]— J/iisjcaZ   World. 

Amsterdam. 

A  new  Symphony,  with  chorus,  entitled  Jlie  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  is  now  creating  some  sensation  in 
musical  circles  in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  an 
account  of  it  maybe  interesting  to  your  readers.  It 
was  first  performed  at  a  concert  given  some  little 
time  since,  in  Amsterdam,  by  the  local  section  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Art.  The 
programme  on  the  occasion  consisted  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symphony,  followed  by  Spohr's  oratorio, 
Der  Fall  Bahylons,  neither  of  which  works  had  ever 
previously  been  performed.  The  composer  of  the 
symphony  is  Herr  W.  F.  Thooft.  It  was  written  in 
consequence  of  a  prize  being  offered,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Musical  Art,  for  a  work  in 
which  the  vocal  portion  should  be  symphonically 
combined  with  the  instrnmcntal.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  all   competitors   for  the  prize  was, 
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therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  separate  instru- 
mental portions,  as  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Hyin- 
phony  or  Mendelssohn's  Lohyesamj ;  hut  that  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  should,  in  every  in- 
stance, j;o  hand  in  hand.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  especial  hook  was  necessary.  Dr. 
Heye  wrote  a  libretto,  entitled  ImmoHalitji ,  but  only 
one  pereon  set  it  to  music,  and  his  composition  was 
far  below  the  requisite  standard  of  excellence,  so 
that  the  prize  was  not  awarded  at  all.  In  1857, 
another  librMo  was  selected.  It  was  entitled  TJte 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  author  being  Dr.  Wap. 
Two  competitors  set  it  to  music,  and  one  of  these, 
W.  F.  Thooft,  carried  off  the  prize  of  200  florins. 

Although  the  libretto  is,  in  many  instances,  admira- 
bly adapted  for  treatment  as  a  symphony,  the 
composer's  task  was  no  easy  one  ;  since,  as  a  rule, 
the  poem  is  worked  out  dramatically,  and  the  music 
had,  therefore,  to  be  as  dramatic  as  possihlc,  and  yet 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  symphony.  Tlie 
principal  incident  is  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  at  Bologna,  which  was  as  remarka!)le 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  as 
from  the  mighty  hero  who  was  crowned.  After  hav- 
ing brouiiht  to  a  fortunate  termination  two  wars,  one 
against  France  and  the  other  against  Turkey,  and 
having  reduced  Mexico  and  Peru  to  siihjection  to 
Spanish  rule,  Charles  received  at  Bologna  the  Iron 
Crown,  as  King  of  Italy,  and,  two  days  subsequent- 
ly, the  Golden  Imperial  Crown,  from  the  hands  of 
Pope  Clement  Vlt.  himself.  Charles,  at  this  period, 
was  Empci'or  of  Germany,  King  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
Lord  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  a  large  portion 
of  America,  and  exercised  a  sway  which,  although  of 
short  duration,  is  perfectly  unique  in  the  history  of 
modern  times.  In  the  first  three  parts,  Charles  is 
celebrated  as  Sovereign,  Warrior  and  Protector. of 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
first  part  consists  of  two  choruses,  namely,  a  chorus 
of  Maltese  knights,  and  a  chorus  of  Dutch,  German, 
and  Italian  women.  The  two  choruses  alternate 
with  each  other,  and  at  last  combine  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  section  of  the  work.  The  form  is  kept 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  symphony. 
The  first  principal  motive  is  given  to  the  male,  and 
the  second  to  the  female,  chorus.  The  two  choruses 
combine  in  the  coda.  The  orchestra  plays  a  perfectly 
independent  part  of  its  own,  and,  both  in  the  treat- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  the  principal  motive,  takes 
the  initiative.  By  this  arrangement,  the  relation  of 
the  chorus  to  the  orchestra  is  partially  a  completely 
novel  one,  though  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  due  effect  of  the  chorus.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken  that  the  latter  he  not  too  weak.  The  second 
part  consists  of  a  chorus  of  Priests,  who  render  tlieir 
homage  to  Charles  as  the  defender  of  the  Church. 
The  orchestral  introduction  is  shorter  than  that  in  the 
first  part.  The  instrumentation  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  of  the  violin  parts  standing  altogether  by 
tliemselves,  and,  as  far  as  the  chorus  and  wind  in- 
struments are  concerned,  being  treated  as  a  solo. 
The  effect  is  very  good,  although  such  a  system 
should  be  employed  very  sparingly.  The  third  part 
was  the  most  difficult  for  the  musicians.  The  author 
of  the  words  presents  us  with  two  contrasting  ele- 
ments: Charles  as  a  Warrior,  and  Charles  as  a  Prince 
of  Peace,  the  patron  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
fine  occasion  is  thus  offered  the  composer  for  the 
symphonic  form.  The  text,  however,  is  very  dry  and 
— which  is  a  great  fault — too  didatic  ;  but  the  com- 
poser has  overcome  the  difHcalty,  and  made  the  most 
of  the  orchestra.  The  latter  portrays,  in  the  intro- 
duction, the  two  opposite  elements  mentioned  above. 
Then  comes  a  bass  (solo) — a  so-called  "speaking 
part" — which  the  orchestra  illustrates,  freely  using 
for  the  purpose  the  motives  contained  in  the  intro- 
duction. The  second  element,  "  The  Prince  of 
Peace,"  is  represented  first  by  a  solo  soprano,  and 
afterwards  by  a  quartette,  the  orchestra  acting  so  to 
speak,  as  accompanyist.  In  the  fourth  and  last  part, 
the  libretto  takes  a  strange  turn.  Nothing  more  is 
heard  of  the  hero  of  the  poem.  Casting  a  prophetic 
glance  into  the  Future,  the  author  summons  up  the 
Genius  of  History,  who  announces  the  transient  na- 
ture of  all  human  greatness.  Thereupon,  we  hear, 
in  the  final  chorus,  various  nations  of  the  earth,  who, 
while  rejecting  outward  unity  gained  by  means  of  a 
single  monarchy,  embracing  the  whole  globe,  declare 
themselves  to  be  children  of  one  and  the  same  eternal 
God,  and  exhort  each  other  to  inward  unity,  resulting 
from  brotherly  love.  This  part  of  the  work  is  not 
composed  in  the  form  of  a  symphony,  nor  does  the 
orchestra  assert,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  pre- 
vious parts,  its  independent  character.  After  a  short 
choral-like  prelude  by  the  orchestra,  we  have  the  so- 
prano solo  (the  Genius  of  History)  with  a  recitative 
or  artoso,  followed  by  the  final  chorus  (the  Nations 
or  "Peoples"),  the  ordinary  form  of  a  choral  finale, 
namely,  Andante  maestro.  Allegro  molto  and   Fugato, 


being  adopted.  The  work  was  warmly  applauded 
both  by  the  public  generally  and  the  "professionals"  in 
particular.  The  performance  was  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  composer,  who  had  reason  to  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  the  orchestra  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  carried  out  his  intentions.  The 
solos  were  excellently  rendered  by  Mad.  Olfermans 
van  Hove  (soprano),  Mad.  Collin-Tobiseh  (alto), 
and  two  clever  amateurs.  The  chorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, although  entitled  to  hearty  commendations, 
was  too  weak. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1859,  theatrical  matters  in 
Rotterdam  were  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  state,  and 
the  disunion  which  prevailed  among  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  theatre  did  not  tend  to  improve 
them.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  publication 
of  several  excellently  written  articles  in  the  different 
papers,  attention  was  gradually  but  surely  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  the  public  became  convinced  that  a 
complete  orchestra  and  an  operatic  company  were  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  city.  In  conjunction  with 
Herr  de  Vries,  manager  of  the  theatre  here  (Am- 
sterdam), certain  spirited  individuals  formed  a  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  German  operatic  and 
a  Dutch  dramatic  company  for  Rotterdam  and 
Utrecht.  The  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  requisite 
support,  only  20,000  guldens  being  subscribed  to 
carry  it  out.  Its  originators  would  not,  however, 
allow  themselves  to  be  beaten.  A  fresh  commiitee 
was  appointed,  but  their  efforts  would  hardly  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  had  not  one  of  the  mem- 
bers hit  upon  the  idea  of  granting  a  free  admission 
to  each  person  taking  a  certain  number  of  shares  in 
the  enterprise.  By  this  means,  subscriptions  were 
obtained  to  the  amount  of  "5,000  guldens,  which 
was  suflScient  to  enable  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
to  commence  active  proceedings. 

The  direction  of  the  opera  was  confided  to  a  very 
excellent  musician  and  conductor,  Herr  Skraup,  for- 
merly in  Prague.  This  gentleman  has  fully  justified 
all  the  expectations  formed  of  him,  and  out  of  the 
chaotic  medley  of  artists,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
unknown  to  him  and  to  each  other,  created  an  ad- 
mirable working  troupe  and  a  first-rate  orchestra. 
The  season  just  past  was  brought  to  a  triumphal 
close  by  a  new  opera,  Me^rgeuse,  from  the  pen  of  the 
worthy  conductor.  'The  work  was  well  sung,  well 
played,  and  warmly  applauded. — Lon.  ilus.  World. 


The  Diapason. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  take  an  interest  in  fol- 
lowing, through  its  difiTerent  phases,  the  ascending 
progress  of  the  diapason  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries— a  progress  which  has  just  been  summed  up  in 
an  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship,  by  M.  Emile 
Pfeiffer,  of  the  firm  of  Pleyel,  Wolf  and  Co. 

Under  the  form  of  a  vertical  instrument,  in  front 
of  which  are  nine  keys  corresponding  to  nine  diapa- 
sons, M.  PfeifFer's  invention  exhibits  in  four  synopti- 
cal tables  the  principal  lyric  works  represented  on 
the  French  stage  from  1680  to  1859. 

The  first  commences  with  Lully's  Armide,  sung  to 
a  diapason  giving  810  vibrations,  according  to  the 
first  scientific  experiment  made  by  Sauveur,  and  quo- 
ted by  M.  Lissajaus,  in  the  notice  he  read  before 
the  Socie'te  d'  Encouragement. 

In  a  similar  manner,  if  we  strike  all  the  keys  in 
succession,  we  perceive,  in  an  ascending  progression, 
eight  principal  epochs,  corresponding  to  the  first 
representation  of  Les  Dana'ides  (1784 — 818  vibra- 
tions) ;  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  (1785 — 820  vibra- 
tions) ;  Adolphe  et  Clara  (1799 — 838  vibrations;  La 
Vestale  (1807—848  vibrations)  ;  Guillaume  TeW  (1829 
—860  vibrations) ;  Robert  le  Diable  (1831—865  vibra- 
tions);  Le  Prg  aiix  Clcrcs  (1833 — 868  vibrationsj; 
and  lastly,  Faust  (1859 — 898  vibrations). 

In  the  intervals  between  these  epochs  we  find  exhib- 
ited the  other  master-pieces  which  have  added  fresh 
glory  to  the  French  opera,  and  which  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Rameau,  Gliick,  Piccini,  Berton,  Lesueur, 
Me'hul,  Cherubini,  Delia-Maria,  Nicolo,  Boieldieu, 
Rossini,  Carafa,  Auber,  He'rold,  Halevy,  Amhroise 
Thomas,  Verdi,  Felicien  David,  .and  Gounod,  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  were  brought  out. 

We  see  that,  from  1807  to  1859,  the  upwisvd  pro- 
gression was  greater  than  before.  This  necessarily 
required  the  reform  which  the  French  Commission 
properly  adopted,  wdien  they  restored  the  diapason  to 
the  elevation  at  which,  within  a  few  vibrations,  it 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  Guillaume  Tdl 
and  Robert  le  Diable. 

We  believe  that  M.  Pfeiffer  intends  to  send  his 
work  to  his  Excellency,  M.  Lvoff,  Master  of  the 
Russian  Court,  and  director  of  the  Imperial  private 
bands,  an  eminent  composer  and  musician,  to  whom 
Russia  owed  the  adoption  of  the  normal  diapason, 
even  before  it  was  generally  introduced  into  France. 
— London  Musical  World. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
I  am  returning  to  tliee   Annie,  Answer  to  '*  I'm 
leaving  thee  in  sorrow  Annie."       Geo.  Barker.  25 

This  .soug  will  no  doubt  share  in  the  universal 
popularity  of  the  first  ''  Annie  "  Song,  If  it  was 
difficult  to  invent  another  melody  whose  accents 
would  fall  upon  the  ear  with  like  sweetness,  the 
author  has  shown  that  still  it  could  be  done.  Like 
the  other  song  this  is  written  for  medium  voices  and 
and  accessible  to  gingers  of  all  classes.-* 

Glory  !  Hallelujali !     Popular  refrain,  as  sung  by 
tlie  Federal  Volunteers.  25 

A  people's  tune  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
Mas?achu8etts'  Volunteers  at  Fortress  Munroe.  The 
tune  has  spread  more  rapidly  than  even  "Dixie," 
and  at  this  time  one  can  hardly  walk  on  the  streets 
for  five  minutes  without  hearing  it  whistled  or 
hummed.  As  it  is  a  capital  marching  tune,  our  sol- 
diers will  carry  it  with  them  where  they  go.  There 
are  added  to  the  popular  words  some  verses  written 
expressly  for  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Kifles  (13th 
Reg.)  now  at  Fort  Independence. 

Our  Banner  shall  wave  forever.     Song  and  Cho- 
rus. T.  H,  Howe.  25 

A  stirring  Song  which  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  patriotic  airs  coming  forth  from  all  quar- 
ters, will  make  its  mark. 

Our  good  ship  sails  to-night,  my  Love. 

Emile  TBerger.  25 

An  uncommonly  pretty  song,  the  words  of  which 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  significance  in  the  present 
times.  This  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  make  it 
popular ;  but  the  music  itself  is  sufficiently  striking 
to  direct  attention  to  it. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Castles  in  the  Air.     Valse  brill.       R.  Fitzgerald.  25 

Quite  a  pleasing,  lively  waltz,  which  can  be  dashed 
off  with  considerable  eclat,  without  being  at  all  diffi- 
cult. 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Quickstep.     J.  W.  Turner.  25 

Mr.  Turner  has  arranged  several  of  our  national 
melodies,  such  to  which  public  attention  has  been 
particularly  attracted  by  the  war  for  the  Union,  in  the 
form  of  eafly  Quicksteps.  Thus  arranged  they  will  be 
most  welcome  to  young  players;  Besides  the  above, 
Quicksteps  on  the  ''  Red,  white  and  blue  "  and  "  The 
girl  I  left  behind  me  "  are  now  published  by  the  same 
author. 

La  Reveille.     Grand  March  Militaire. 

Carl  Meyer.  40 

A  very  brilliant  Concert  March,  rather  difficult. 
It  is  quite  indicative  of  the  brisk  step  of  the  soldiery 
when  marched  to  the  battle-field,  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation. The  Trio  has  fine  melodious  strains.  Alto- 
gether amateurs  fond  of  a  good  show-piece  will  find 
much  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  piece. 

Books. 

One  Hundred  Operatic  Melodies  for  the 
Flute.  50 

This  new  collection  of  Flute  Music  will  commend 
itself  to  the  favor  of  Flutists  both  from  the  great  vari- 
ety of  its  contents  and  from  their  intrinsic  merits, 
Fifty  cents  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  price  for  so  val- 
uable a  repertoire  of  choice  music.  Amateurs  will 
find  in  it  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 


Musio  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Two  Armies. 

[From  Vanity  Fair  ] 
Two  armies  foiling  (lay  and  niglit 

By  liri(ly;e  and  harricado — 
Or  liy  tlin  lieartlistonc — full  of  mijlit, 
Each  workinj;  for  the  truth  and  right, 

And  neither  one  afraid. 

Tim  armies  : — one  of  noldc  men, 

All  strong  and  stern  and  brave; 
Forward  at  duty's  call,  and  then. 
It  matters  not  the  how  or  when, 

To  glorj' — or  tlie  grave. 

Their  country's  glory  is  their  own, 

Their  common  graves — her  shame  ; 
Their  watchword  Union,  that  alono, 
Though  on  the  field  their  hosts  be  strown, 
Shall  lead  them  yet  to  fame. 

Two  armies : — but  the  second  one — 

A  fairer,  sadder  sight ; 
With  steadfast  purpose,  all  as  one. 
With  sickening  labor  never  done — 

Toils  fearless  for  the  fight. 

Daughters  of  men  !  we  know  ye  now, 

For  what  ye  ever  were  ; 
Angels  with  calm  unclouded  brow, 
Before  whom  every  man  should  bow- 
In  penitence  of  prayer. 

Though  death  should  come,  and  come  full  soon, 

We  fear  him  nevermore  ; 
We  ask  of  Heaven  one  only  boon, 
And  pray  beneath  the  placid  moon, 

Who  never  prayed  before  : 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  within  the  coming  strife — 

Sad  war  of  kindred  blood — 
Grant  strength  to  every  soldier's  wife. 
Teach  her  to  live  without  his  life. 

And  so  reward  the  good." 

By  every  tear-damped  thread  she  draws. 

By  every  needle's  gleam, 
She  links  her  heart's  blood  to  the  cause, 
She  binds  her  soul  to  arm  our  laws — 

Wounded  but  to  redeem. 

Oh  !  soldier,  in  your  camp  by  night. 

Bethink  you  of  her  toil. 
How  you  are  linked,  though  dead  in  fight, 
By  golden  soul-rays  glimmering  bright 

In  sorrow  and  turmoil. 

Ivinked  to  the  nobler  soul  on  earth. 

By  these  weak  hands  of  thread  ; 
'Twas  woman's  love  that  gave  you  Mrth, 
Her  love  shall  bind,  come  grief,  come  mirth. 

The  living  to  the  dead. 


For  Lwight's  .Journal  of  Music 

The  Diarist  in  London. 

CONCEnX       OF      THE      MUSICAL       SOCIETY       OF 
LONDON. 

Feb.  27. — If  a  man  could  find  time  and  strength 
to  do  everything,  which  he  would  like,  or  even 
intends  to  do,  so  might  I  have  been  able  to  send 
you  that  complete  account  of  this  Society,  which 
I  intended.  As  it  is,  only  some  general  notes 
upon  it  can  be  sent.     It  was  founded — or  as  the 


bill  has  it,  "  established  "  April  30,  1858.  It  ap- 
pears to  comprehend  all  the  leading  musical  tal- 
ent in  London,  theorists  and  executants,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  this  list  of  the  council,  whicli  con- 
tains many  names  well  known  on  our  side  of  the 
ocean  : 

Jules  Benedict,  Henry  0.  Blagrove,  Wni. 
Chappcl,  James  Wm.  Davison,  Joseph  F.  Dug- 
gan,  Charles  E.  Horsley,  Edward  James,  Joseph 
Lidel,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Frank  Mori,  Geo.  Alex. 
Osborne,  John  D.  Pawle,  John  Sampson  Peirce, 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  Charles  Salaman,  Augustine 
Sargood,  John  Simon,  Henry  Smart. 

Charles  Salaman,  Esq.,  is  the  Secretary  and  a 
most  energetic  one  he  is.  The  Society  gives  a 
series  ot  concerts  and  has  private  meetings  at 
■which  new  compositions  are  examined  and  tried 
— through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Macfarren  at  a 
trial  meeting  in  May,young  Paine's  (of  Portland) 
Quartette  for  string  instruments  was  one  of  the 
pieces  played.  What  the  objects  of  the  Society 
are  beyond  this,  and  the  arousing  of  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  musicians,  I  do  not  know.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  one  object  ougJit  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  good  musical  library,  wdiich  for  modern 
German  musical  liistory  still  seems  to  be  utterly 
wanting  in  London.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
own  collection  in  this  department  for  any  which 

1  could  find  in  this  great  city  during  three 
months  stay  —  not  to  speak  of  our  two  libraries 
in  Boston. 

The  orchestra  employed  at  the  concerts  consists 
of  1st.  violins,  16 ;  2d.  violins,  16  ;  violas,  10  ;  vio- 
loncello, 11  ;  contrabassi,  9.  String  instruments, 
62.     Flutes,  2;  oboes,  2;  clarinets,  2;  bassoons, 

2  ;  horns,  4  ;  trumpets,  2  ;  trombones,  3  ;  ophic- 
leid,  1  ;  drums,  1  ;  bass  drums,  1  ;  side  drum,  1  ; 
triangle,  1.  Total,  84.  Conductor,  Alfred  Mel- 
lon— a  splendid  one  too  ! 

At  this  concert  the  orchestral  pieces  were. 
'■Ruy  Bias"  Overture,  Mendelssohn  ;  "Tempest," 
do.,  Benedict ;  "  Le  Philtre,"  do.,  Auber  ;  Bee- 
thoven's ^olin  Concerto  ;  Solo  played  by  Vieux- 
temps,  and  Spohr's  Symphony,  op.  59,  in  D 
minor.  The  performance  was  very  fine — St. 
James'  Hall  full.  The  vocal  pieces  were  (with 
orchestral  accompaniment)  from  Weber,  Mozart, 
and  Rossini. 

The  enormous  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
on  any  project  of  this  kind  in  London,  one  would 
think,  must  break  them  all  down — that  they  do 
not,  is  proof  that  the  people,  who  support  music, 
whether  from  the  love  of  it  or  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  are  better  able  to  throw  away  guineas 
than  we  are  dollars.  The  Musical  Society  how- 
ever seems  to  be  really  flourishing  and  one  can 
only  rejoice  in  its  prosperity,  and  hope  that  it 
may  become  a  musical  "  power  in  the  land  "  as 
the  old  Philharmonic  has  been  for  so  many  years. 
But  is  there  no  way  of  giving  good  orchestral 
music  to  shilling  people  ?  3Iiist  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  and  their  families  be  excluded  from 
so  powerful  a  means  of  culture  ?  When  the 
musical  Society  was  in  contemplation  an  article 
was  written  "On    the  great   increase  of  Musical 


Societies,  &c.,  in  London,"  a  copy  of  which 
printed  on  a  separate  sheet  has  fallen  into  my 
hands.  In  what  degree  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  bias  and  private  feelings  of  the  author,  I 
do  not  know — but  it  contains  some  historical 
notes,  which  seem  worth  preserving.  It  is  more- 
over a  droll  specimen  of  very  plain  talking. 
Some  of  the  Secieties  mentioned  seem  to  me  to 
me  to  have  been  most  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
really  benefit  the  cause  of  music,  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifices  of  the  men  engaged  in  them,  and 
attempts,  which  in  London  could  only  succeed  by 
the  favor  of  a  wealthy  public.  This  public,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  not  much  different  from  those 
of  other  countries ;  it  is  easy  to  get  large  sums 
for  a  Blondin,  or  a  Heenan — for  a  great  vocal 
gymnast — for  any  kind  of  quackery — for  any- 
thing amusing — but  to  pay  high  for  real  values — 
no,  that  will  not  go  down.  Croesus  pays  a  guinea 
for  green  peas  and  strawberries  but  of  season, 
and  grumbles  at  an  extra  penny  on  beef.  But  to 
the  article. 

ON   THE    GREAT  INCREASE  OF  MUSICAL    SOCIE- 
TIES,   &C.  IN    LONDON. 

[Written  in  the  winter  1857-58.] 
Sce)ie — Vide  Macbeth.    (Eight  New  Musical 
Societies,  &c.,  appear  and  pass  over  the  stage,  in 
order,  the  last  with  a   glass  in  his  hand ;  Bank- 
ruptcy following.) 

Ruined  speculator  : — 
Thou  art  too  like  the  former  swindle,— down! 
Thy  plans  do  sear  mine  eye-balls  : — and  thy  look, 
Thou  other  thing,  is  too  much  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former  ;  filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do  ye  show  me  this ! — a  fourth  ? — start  eyes ; 
What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  crack  of  doom  1 
Another  yet  f — a  seventh  f — I'll  see  no  more  ; — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see 
That  two-fold  Halls  and  treble  Bonus   carry  : 
Horrible  sight! — Ay,  now  1  see,  'tis  true; 
For  Bankruptcy  with  taunting  look  smiles  full  on  me 
And  points  at  them  for  his. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Musical  World  and  Musical 

Gazette : 

Gentlemen, —  Perceiving  by  recently  issued 
Prospectuses,  that  the  public  and  profession  are 
to  be  again  offered  immense  advantages  by  the 
establishment  of  new  societies  of  practical  musi- 
cians, &c.,  allow  me  to  present  to  your  notice  a 
few  ideas  of  similar  undertakings  (suggestive  of 
speedy  dissolution)  for  the  edification,  not  of 
yourselves  alone,  but  more  particularly  of  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered.  Almost  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing pleasant  devised  schemes  have  proved 
abortions,  and  although  aided  by  the  great  busi- 
ness capabilities  and  integrity  of  men  occupying 
the  most  exalted  positions  in  the  profession  and 
music  trade. 

"  The  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,"  (estab- 
lished 1840-1).  The  council  consisted  of  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Bennett.  H.  R.  Bishop,  W.  Chappell,  G. 
Hogarth,  W.  Horsley,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  C.  Lu- 
cas, E.  F.  Rimbault,  J.  Turle  and  Sir  Geo.  Smart. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC, 


Tbe  subscribers  to  this  Society  were  promised, 
for  this  one  pound,  500  pages  of  music  per  an- 
num !  By  a  strange  oversight  tbe  -works  issued 
were  deprived  of  tbe  only  thing  likely  to  make 
them  of  any  use,  viz :  A  separate  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  This  fact  may  account  for 
enormous  quantity  of  these  publications  con- 
tinually appearing  in  Messrs.  Puttick's  music 
sales,  where  the  "  pounds  worth  "  is  generally 
knocked    down   for   a   few  shilling  ! 

"The  Handel  Society,"  (established  1843-4). 
This  Society  was  originally  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Kovedino,  who  contrived  nevertheless,  to  get 
ejected  hy  his  own  friends,  in  a  way  best  ex- 
plained by  himself  (see  Mr.  Eovedino's  account 
of  this  transaction,  printed  at  the  time.J  The 
council  (at  lastj  consisted  of  Messrs.  Addison. 
Bennett,  Crotch,  Davison,  Hopkins,  Blacfarren, 
Moscheles,  Mudie,  Rimbault,  H.  Smart,  Sir  G. 
Smart,  and  Sir  H.  Bishop.  This  lazy  body,  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  Handel,  commenced  with 
the  most  common  of  his  works,  and  expended 
their  funds  for  twelve  years  on  works  which  Dr. 
Arnold,  Randall,  &c.,  had  made  quite  common. 
In  the  same  time  Novello  would  have  engraved 
the  whole  of  his  works  in  far  better  style,  and  at 
a  much  lotver  rate.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  became  of  the  large  fund  raised  for 
these  publications. 

"  The  Royal  Surry  Gardens  Company."  This 
concern  was  smashed  in  less  than  no  time,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  the  Directors  seemed  to  have 
"  t'aen  a  bond  of  Fate "  to  secure  success, — 
0)1  dit.  Some  fortunate  person  has  bought  the 
place  for  £13,000,  so  that  the  shareholders  have 
something  to  look  forward  to. 

"The  Harnionic  Union."  This  Society  ap- 
pears to  have  issued  a  prospectus  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Benedict  as  Conductor  and  Mr.  H.  Smart 
as  orcranist  (1852-3).  But  as  the  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  restore  vitality  to  defunct  or  non- 
appreciated  Oratorios  by  the  Musical  Genii  of 
England,  viz.,  Messrs.  C.  Horsley,  H.  Leslie, 
Pierson  and  W.  S.  Bennett  — ■  the  latter  of  whom 
the  Directors  stated  to  be  engaged  on  a  new 
sacred  work  (probably  a  Missa  pro  defunctis)  for 
the  Society.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  affair 
was  soon  swamped. 

"  New  Philharmonic  Society,"  (1853).  This 
healthy  society,  supported  by  H.  Berlioz,  Dr. 
Wylde  and  W.  Beale,  commenced  its  career  by 
an  early  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  "Asy- 
lum for  Idiots,"  patronized  of  course  most  exten- 
sively by  the  friends  of  the  Society.  But  the 
"Charity"  manceuvre  did  not  take,  and  a  new 
Oratorio,  written  by  John  Milton  is  said  ultimate- 
ly to  have  knocked  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
concern  which  nothing  could  mend. 

[The  New  Philharmonic,  however,  still  goes 
on,  1861.] 

"  National  Opera  Company,"  (1855).  This 
company  never  recovered  the  issue  of  its  first 
prospectus.  From  what  I  can  gather  the  verdict 
was  "  found  dead.' 

"  The  Professors'  College,"  18  Hanover  square. 
This  Institution  I  suppose  to  be  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  its  apoplectic  neighbor  in  Tenterden  street — 
but  never  having  seen  anybody  in  the  building 
but  the  proprietor,  I  cannot  say  how  it  goes  on. 

"  The  St.  James's  Hall  Company,"  of  this 
place  I  know  little,  except  that  the  capital  is  said 
(see  prospectus)  to   be   £40,000 ;  but   curiously 


enough,  the  expenses  (see  estimate),  are  also 
£40,000  to  a  halfpeny.  So,  as  by  their  own 
account  they  have  no  funds  left,  I  leave  the  pub- 
lic to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Nevertheless, 
on  looking  again,  the  clouds  clear  off,  for  we 
have  all  the  available  talent  in  London  to  see 
after  its  welfiire,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  Chappell,  T. 
Chappell,  F.  P.  Chappell,  G.  Leslie,  T.  Beal,  J. 
Ella,  O.  Jones,  &c.  This  like  the  Professor's 
College  "  seems  from  its  decorations  inside  to  be 
a  sort  of  a  chapel  itself. 

Guided  by  the  preceding  cases,  I  rather  trust 
my  money  to  one  respectable  man  than  to  18 
calling  themselves  a  "  Society  ;"  for  in  a  society 
I  become  a  mere  atojii — my  only  duties  being  to 
listen  periodically,  to  an  account  of  its  excellent 
condition  (although  mortgaged  and  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy)  and  to  pay  my  subscription  or  call 
with  regularity.  For  if  I  exceed  these  duties 
and  with  becoming  humility  venture  to  ask  why 
£20,000  is  added  to  the  builder's  estimate,  I  am 
straightway  assailed  by  that  worthy  himself, 
backed  perchance  by  the  Solicitor  and  informed 
that  it  is  highly  improper  to  stir  up  ill-feeling 
amongst  those  who  are  professors  of  Jiarmnny. 
This  exceedingly  jocose  sally  causes  a  sleek 
youth  to  make  a  statement  about  some  mys- 
terious old  cesspool  or  plague  pit,  which  the 
worthy  builder  and  solicitor  did  not  expect  to 
find  in  that  locality ;  or  perhaps  they  hit  upon 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  and  what  with 
that  and  the  interference  of  parish  authorities, 
&c.,  he,  the  "  Youth,"  thinks  it  certainly  cheap 
at  £30,000,  and  of  course  a  dead  bargain  at 
£20,000.  A  great  coughing  and  some  applause 
follow  and  I  sink  into  my  boots  and  am  silent. 
In  fact,  to  sum  up — in  nearly  all  such  cases.  A 
wants  a  nice  berth  or  position  as  an  Architect, 
Solicitor,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Conductor,  Lec- 
turer, &c.,  and,  finding  he  cannot  do  it  "all  by 
Imnself,  he  appeals  to  B,  C,  D,  E  and  E ;  and 
forthwith  we  behold  prospectuses  (like  legal 
documents)  Councils,  Members,  Subscribers,  &c., 
with  occasional  bits  of  reasoning  in  the  shape  of 
Bonus  of  15  per  cent,  the  first  year,  "  love  of 
Art"  and  such  humbug.  This  goes  on  well 
enough  till  the  "Sham"  appears.  Then  they  all 
go  to  loggerheads  and  tlie  "  Solicitor  "  and  two 
or  three  of  the  "  legs  "  perform  a  demoniacal  war 
dance  in  the  background,  getting  more  jolly  as 
the  thing  gets  more  complex  ;  till  at  least  they 
mortgage  the  whole  property  (for  a  tifhe  of  the 
prime  cost  of  the  whole)  probably  to  a  friend  of 
A,  B  or  C.  Tbe  bubble  bursts—"  no  efi'ects  "  is 
the  reply  to  all  incjuiries.  This  result,  according 
to  the  Solicitor  is  the  fault  of  the  shareholders — 
they  say  it  is  the  Solicitor's,  &c.,  and  after  much 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  on  both  sides, 
the  society  is  "  wound  up  "  by  being  "run  down" 
at  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  R.  E.  L. 

P.  S.  "  The  cry  is  still  they  come,"  I  subjoin 
two  more  announcements  just  recovered,  viz. — 
"  The  Musical  Society  of  London,"  (establish- 
ed 1858.J  Council  Messrs.  W.  Chappell,  W. 
Beale,  Macfarren,  F.  Mori,  E.  Rimbault,  Hors- 
ley, Wallace,  Salaman,  Benedict,  &c. 

"  The  London  Music  Printing  Society," 
(established  1858.J  As  the  respected  progeni- 
tors are  at  present,  to  use  a  vulgar  word,  but 
"  hatching  "  these  associations.  I  forbear  goin" 
into  details — for  if  the  eggs  should  turn  out  as 
usual "  added  "  I  should  probably  get  abused  for 
it.     Plowever,  for  the  edification  and  comfort   of 


all  I  hear  the  hens  are  sittinj    and   cackling  with 
much  glee,  seeming  confident  this  time  of  pro- 
ducing something  more  stomach-sustaining  than" 
the  time-honored  empty  egg-shell. 

Kemp's  "  old  folk's  "  in  London. 

Feb.  28.  Kemp's  "  Old  Folks'  Concert "  in 
the  small  St.  James's  Hall.  I  went  several  times 
to  these  performances,  the  pieces  being  to  me 
"  Herimathsklaenge  " — sounds  from  home.  The 
Hall  is  small,  I  found  the  audiences  the  same, 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  come  1o  Engl-indwith 
that  kind  of  musical  wares.  The  cultivated 
public  took  no  interest  in  old  psalmody,  the  un- 
cultivated prefer  Christy  and  "Woods  Minstrels. 
The  really  good  voices  sadly  lack  cultivation, 
and  but  few  of  the  songs  and  solo  pieces  were  de- 
cidedly successful,  though  these  few  were.  The 
American  pieces  as  a  rule  did  not  please,  and 
the  staple  of  the  concerts  soon  became,  the 
"Dyina-  Christian,"  "Strike  the  Cymbal"  and  the 
like,  which  came  to  America  about  fifty  years 
since  from  England,  Nor  could  the  English  ap- 
preciate at  all  "Yankee  Doodle,"  which  was 
given  in  tbe  stage-Yankee  manner,  but  with  a 
text  very  much  changed  for  the  worse  from  that 
which  Burgoyne  has  been  said  to  have  written. 
One  mistake  of  Mr.  Kemp  was  in  taking  up 
everything  almost  too  fast.  As  to  the  dresses, 
they  had  little  interest  for  an  English  audience, 
as  ever}'  man  woman  and  child  can  see  the  wigs, 
cocked  hats,  breeches  and  broad  coats,  any  day 
perched  upon  carriages  in  Hyde  park.  The  ri- 
diculous costume  of  1815-30,  was  the  only  nov- 
elty. 

Mr.  Kemp  told  me  he  was  paying  expenses — 
which  I  was  glad  to  hear,  having  doubted  the 
possibility  of  his  doing  so.  If  an  article  from  a 
Brighton  paper,  which  I  sent  to  the  Journal  was 
copied  I  need  not  say  more. 

Wallace's  amber  witch. 

March  2.  At  Her  Majesty's  theatre.  "  The 
Amber  Witch  "  text  by  Cliorley,  music  by  Wal- 
lace. Every  reader  knows,  or  ought  to,  the 
beautiful  story  with  this  title  translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Meinhold — a  tale  so  successful  in 
its  imitation  of  antique  style  as  to  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  real  village  chronicle — and  thus  ena- 
ble the  author  to  turn  the  tables  upon  certain 
critics  and  show  how  unsound  were  their  princi- 
ples of  criticism. 

As  to  the  text  of  the  Opera — to  my  feeling 
Mr.  Chorley  has  worked  it  up  very  well,  giving  a 
fine  plot  and  many  interesting  incidents,  nor 
could  1  at  all  sympathize  with  several  persons, 
who  called  the  story  (on  the  stage)  heavy  and 
undramatic.  I  enjoyed  it.  Some  passages  as 
sung  differed  much  from  the  text  in  the  books  — 
this  was  explained  thus ;  during  the  rehearsal, 
some  of  the  singers  found  fault  with  the  words  as 
not  being  "  singable  "  and  the  author  wrote  new 
ones;  but  before  the  production  of  the  piece  the 
vocalists  changed  their  minds  and  restored  the 
original  words.  One  critic  was  bitten  by  this ; 
for  he  in  speaking  of  the  words,  mentioned  that 
the  singers  had  been  obliged  to  change  Mr.  Chor- 
ley's  text !  No  doubt  the  words  might  be  im- 
proved somewhat  now,  for  they  were  written 
about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  scenery  was  very  beautiful,  equal  to  much 
of  the  best  which  I  have  seen  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
machinery  on  the  London  stages  does  not  work 
nearly  as   well   and   quickly  as  on  the   German 
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stajje.  Onfi  great  mistake  in  propriety  is  placing 
the,  beautiful  night  scene  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, like  the  Hartz  or  first  ranges  of  the  Alps, 
instead  of  putting  it  among  the  dunes  of  Pomer- 
ania  where  amber  is  found  ;  not  in  veins  but  in 
deposits. 

Wallace's  music  was  a  treat.  It  is  very  fresh 
and  its  leading  characteristic  is  I  should  say, 
sweet  melody.  One  very  beautiful  one  is  in  the 
scene  where  Mary  in  the  dungeon,  half  awake, 
sings  the  ballad  : — 

"  When  the  elves  at  dawn  do  pass 

Leaving  pearls  along  the  grass, 
And  a  dreamy  li;;ht;  is  creeping  o'er  the  sea  ; 

When  the  blushes  of  the  East 

Tell  that  weary  niijht  hath  ccas'd 
And  the  cheering  day  come  hack  for  you  and  me  ; 

When  the  stars  are  growing  dim 

And  the  birds  begin  their  hymn 
And  the  newborn  flowers  are  drinking  from  the  air  ; 

I  cannot  choose  but  sing 

'  How  delightful  is  the  spring, 
And  the  early  morning  how  very  fair  !  "  ' 

Another  song  by  Count  Eudiger,  with  a  chorus 
of  soldiers  struck  me  much  : 

"Go  sing  how  our  troops  war  the  first  in  war, 

On  some  lazy  noon  in  May  ; 
How  of  peace  no  coward  dared  prate  afor. 

When  our  trumpet  loud  said  '  n.ay  !' 
For  come  are  the  first,  or  come  are  the  last, 

To  his  priests  or  his  hundred  lords. 
The  king  on  his  father's  throne  sits  fast. 

By  the  aid  of  our  bright  broad  swords,"  &c. 
This  was  the  first  opera  by  Wallace  I  had 
heard,  and  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  by  it. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
small  stock  of  English  operas,  and  one  which 
must.be  successful  if  ever  produced  in  our  coun- 
try.    Dare  I  hope  to  hear  it  there  sometime? 

March  4.  Monday  concert  again.  A  Rosou- 
mowsky  Quartette,  the  Sonata,  op.  Ill,  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  and  a  string  trio,  all  by  Bee- 
thoven, instrumental,  "The  Kiss"  and  "Adelaide," 
Italian  words,  sUng  by  Eeeves,  and  two  songs  by 
Miss  Banks,  instrumental. 

ELIJAH. 

March  8.  A  long  desired  gratification  — 
"  Elijah  "  at  Exeter  Hall,  given  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  The  hall  was  erected  for 
speaking  and  is  very  bad  for  music.  There  is  no 
due  proportion  between  length,  breadth  and 
height,  and  the  grand  choral  passages  sound  muf- 
fled and  dead  in  most  parts  of  the  room.  What 
I  never  saw  in  Germany  is  universally  the 
practice  here  as  with  us,  viz.,  bringing  the  or- 
chestra in  front  and  forcing  the  singers  to  sing 
through  the  crash  of  the  instruments.  I,  decid- 
edly, as  an  auditor,  and  still  more  so  as  a  chorus 
singer,  prefer  the  German  method  of  playing  the 
orchestra  in  the  rear,  bringing  down  the  centre 
part  of  the  string  band  only.  With  the  accom- 
paniment behind,  the  voices  are  supported  and 
kept  up  to  the  time  much  better,  besiiles  which 
the  singer  feels  a  pleasure  in  his  work,  impossible 
when  he  stands  away  up  there  by  the  organ  and 
can  hear  nothing  of  the  leading  melody  and  of 
the  harmony  of  which  he  is  part.  It  seems  to 
me  radically  wrong  —  this  English  and  American 
arrangement  of  the  stage  and  the  musical  forces 
upon  it. 

Now  here  at  E.Keter  Hall,  I  heard,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest  body  of  chorus  singers  I  ever 
listened  to,  not  excepting  the  Sing  Akademie,  or 
Stern's  Gesangvorein "  in  that  city.     And  yet 


yet  the  vocal  effect  was  not  beyond  that  in  the 
Sing  Akademie  hall,  with  loss  than  half  as  many 
singers  (true  the  hall  is  hardly  half  as  largej  and 
and  not  comparable  with  that  in  our  Music  Hall, 
when  we  had  about  500  singers  at  our  festival  a 
few  years  since.  The  Alto  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  in  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  is 
not  so  fine  as  it  is  for  was)  in  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  —  the  Bass  not  finer.  But  the 
tenors  and  trebles  leave  ours  far,  far  behind  ;  and 
as  to  the  singing  as  a  whole  — well,  when  some 
English  singer  again  appears  in  our  oratorios  in 
Boston,  and  praises  up  to  the  skies  our  chorus — 
just  tu7-n  your  back  upon  him  and  tell  him,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far  in  absurd 
flattery,  even  for  us !  The  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  is  composed  of  people,  who  expect  to  be 
at  some  expense  to  gratify  their  love  of  the  best 
music.  They  stvdi/  their  parts,  and  go  through 
with  an  amount  of  releasing,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  They  have  their  reward  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that  nowhere  out  of  Exeter  hall  can  such 
oratorio  performances  be  heard. 

At  this  performance  of  Elijah,  with  all  its  diffi- 
cult recitative  chorus,  no  slip,  no  want  of  pre- 
cision in  attacking  the  rough  points,  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  performance.  All  went  smoothly, 
all  with  a  power  and  grandeur,  which  would 
warrant  very  strong  terms  of  eulogy.  The  six 
hundred  singers  moved  with  the  steadiness  and 
precision  of  a  vocal  quartette.  The  principal 
soloists  were  Mr.  Santley,  (Elijah)  Mrs.  Sainton- 
Dolby  —  with  whose  voice,  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed—  but  this  was  her  first  appearance 
since  childbed  —  Mad.  Laura  Baxter,  with  her 
large,  grand  deep  voice.  Miss  Parepa,  from  one  of 
the  English  operatic  companies  and  Sims  Reeves. 
Oh,  that  Reeves !  of  him  another  time.  Take 
them  together  I  have  nowhere  at  home  or  in 
Germany,  heard  the  parts  so  well  given.  All 
I  ask  is  that  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  may 
have  a  better  hall. 


For  Dwight's  Jouraal  of  Music. 

J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  fok  this  Journal  from  the 
"Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment, 
arranged  by  Robert  Franz  Four  sets  (9  Alto,  9  Bas.s,  9 
Soprano,  9  Tenor  Arias).  Leipzig  ;  F.  Wliifltling  ;  Boston ; 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  139. J 

We  have  shown  how  difierent  the  natures  of 
the  two  masters.  It  necessarily  follows  that  their 
influence  on  the  public  would  differ  in  the  same 
•way  :  Handel's  influence  would  be  more  exten- 
sive, Bach's  more  intensive.  Handel  has  never 
been  unknown  ;  always  from  the  first  has  he  both 
morally  and  artistically  inspired,  elevated,  re- 
freshed and  enlivened  a  very  ^eat  part  of  the 
public ;  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
pride  of  the  English.  Bach  has  only  very  lately 
risen  out  of  a  long,  almost  complete  oblivion, 
and  has  his  admirers  chiefly  among  musicians  and 
believing  Christians  ;  but  he  takes  such  a  lasting 
hold  upon  one,  that  whoever  has  got  to  be  thor- 
ouahly  at  home  with  all  other  music,  comes  back 
again  and  again  to  him,  to  constantly  discover 
new  wonders.  He  thus  had  the  power  to  trans- 
form the  musical  way  of  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  modern  generation  ;  for  only  since  he  has 
become  better  known,  has  the  musical  under- 
standing experienced  an  important  conversion 
toward  a  better  direction,  if  this  influence  is  not 


to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  him.  To  whom 
does  not  the  comparison  with  Spinoza  occur 
here  ?  So  long  as  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  reigned> 
nay  even  in  the  Kantian  period  Spinoza  was 
scarcely  read,_  and  still  less  understood  ;  since 
men  have  learned  to  know  him,  he  has  helped  to 
work  such  a  revolution  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  age,  that  he,  at  last  regarded  as  the  inmost 
and  choicest  treasure  of  a  whole  cultivated  gene- 
ration, has  taught  us  how  to  understand  the  rest 
more  deeply. 

But  be  that  as  it  may  ;  at  all  events  Bach  may 
make  claims  to  a  far  more  general,  more  earnest 
and  devoted  recognition,  and  to  a  far  deeper 
study,  than  has  been  his  lot  heretofore.  To  this 
the  work  which  now  lies  before  us  will,  as  Herr 
Franz  expressly  declares  in  his  "  Preface,"  af- 
ford a  contribution.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine it.  Thirty-six  arias  have  in  the  course  of 
two  years  (1859  and  1860,  as  the  publisher 
states  in  a  manner  worthy  to  be  imitated)  been 
selected,  and  provided  -with  pianoforte  accompa- 
ment,  out  of  the  scores  of  the  "  Bach  Society  " 
of  Leipzig,  with  the  laudable  end  to  "  pave  the 
way  for  the  more  general  public  to  the  treasures 
of  this  edition."  They  are,  with  but  few  e.xcep- 
tions,  taken  from  the  Cantatas,  a  species  of  com- 
position which  Bach  evidently  cultivated  with 
especial  fondness ;  for  there  are  said  to  have 
been^ye  ^l)hole  years,  each  of  which  contained  at 
leat  sixtij  such  Cantatas  —  one  for  every  Sunday 
and  festival  day  —  and  of  these  only  one  half 
have  been  found,  and  but  a  small  part  as  yet 
published. 

The  Cantatas  were  specially  written  only  for 
church  service  ;  and  their  form  seems,  like  that 
of  the  Passions-tniisic,  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
naive  imitation  of  the  Protestant  forms  of  wor- 
ship. They  adhere  strictly,  that  is,  to  the  Gos- 
pel for  the  day,  and  bring  out  its  leading  thoughts 
as  well  as  celebrate  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
day  itself.  The  various  participators  in  the  so- 
lemnity, the  parish,  the  preacher,  the  single 
member  of  the  congregation,  are  all  made  avail- 
able ;  each  in  his  way  contributes  to  the  full 
understanding,  to  the  living  enjoyment  and 
to  the  musical  communication  of  the  divine 
word.  Thus  for  example,  the  Cantata  for  Sex- 
agesima  Sunday  turns  upon  the  Gospel  for 
that  day,  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  ground  upon  which  the  seed  of 
the  word  fell,  in  the  following  manner  :  It  begins 
with  a  "  Symphony,"  which,  as  is  usual,  forms 
the  preparation  for  what  follows,  inasmuch  as  its 
immense  unisonos  and  the  interwoven  figures 
spread  out  over  them  were  plainly  meant  to  de- 
pict the  fullness,  the  might,  the  blessing  of  God's 
word,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  preacher 
sums  it  up  in  the  text-words  of  the  following 
Bass  recitative  :  "  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth  and  maketh 
it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to 
the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my 
Word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it."— Isaiah  Iv.,  10,  11. 
Then  a  spokesman  for  the  congregation,  in  a 
Tenor  recitative,  expresses  their  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  preaching  of  the  Word  ;  the  congrega- 
tion confirm  this  in  the  words  of  the  Litany 
"  That  thou  wilt  give  thy  spirit  and  power  to  the 
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Word ;  we  beseech  thee  to  he^ir  us,  O  Lord  ! " 
which  gives  the  preacher  an  opportunity  to  hohl 
as  it  were  a  preachment,  in  a  long  bass  recitative 
several  times  interrupted  by  the  litany  of  the 
congregation  ;  he  following  the  train  of  though*. 
in  the  litany  and  having  reference,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  gospel  text.  Here,  too,  all  turns  up 
on  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  to  shield  them 
against  devils,  Turks  and  Pope,  as  well  as  banish 
sins  and  error  from  Christians  led  astray.  This 
response  between  congregation  and  preacher 
forms  the  middle  point  of  the  Cantata.  Now  fol- 
lows, in  regular  symmetry;  first,  another  member 
of  the  congregation,  singing,  in  a  Soprano  aria, 
of  the  "  soul  treasure,"  above  all  treasures,  of 
the  Word  of  God  (see  No.  1  of  the  Soprano 
Arias)  ;  whereupon  the  congregation  close  with 
the  Choral  song,  that  God  may  not  take  his  holy 
word  away  from  them,  lest  their  "  guilt  and  sin 
should  shame  them." 

In  many  of  the  Cantatas  the  gospel  text  itself 
is  also  used,  either  entirely,  as  in  the  Christmas 
Cantatas,  or  in  part.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
characteristic  with  Bach  to  select  the  most  im- 
portant passage,  the  point  as  it  were  of  the 
whole  ;  for  example,  in  the  Cantata  for  the  14th 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  upon  which  falls  the  gospel 
of  the  ten  lepers,  (Luke  xvii.,  11)  ;  —  in  order  to 
indicate  the  idea  of  gratitude,  of  which  the 
whole  Cantata  treats,  according  to  the  text  as  it 
were,  he  takes  the  15th  and  IGth  verses,  the  point 
of  the  narrative,  and  places  them  as  a  recitative 
in  the  middle  of  the  whole  :  "  And  one  among 
them,  when  he  saw  that  h-e  was  healed,  turned 
back  and  with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God  and  fell 
down  upon  his  face  at  his  feet  giving  him  thanks. 
And  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

As  in  the  Passions-musik,  so  too  in  the  Canta- 
tas we  find  dramatic,  epic  and  lyric  elements  in- 
terwoven ;  but  mixed  in  such  proportions,  that, 
in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  Festival,  the 
lyric  and  contemplative  predominate.  Hence 
the  choral  song  of  the  congregation  usually  places 
itself  in  the  foreground.  It  presents  itself,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  an  artistically  wrought  out  figu- 
ral  counterpoint,  having  great  advantages  for 
representing  in  the  most  comprehensive  way, 
both  objectively  and  subjectively,  the  rich  rela- 
tions of  the  divine  word,  which  here  lies  at  the 
foundation,  whether  as  Bible  text  or  church 
hymn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  congregation  ap- 
pears in  the  Choral,  which  usually  forms  eth 
close  and  is  kept  for  the  most  part  in  the  purely 
lyric  style ;  instead  of  this,  too,  we  often  find  an 
Arioso  for  the  choir ;  less  frequently  a  wrought 
out  contrapuntal  movement.  Against  this  stands 
the  Recitative,  which  is  kept  sometimes  in  the 
narrative,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  reflective, 
or  even  lyric  vein.  In  the  first  case  it  is  assigned 
to  the  Evangelist  (tenor  solo)  ;  otherwise,  either 
to  the  preacher  or  a  member  of  the  congregation 
It  commonly  paves  the  way  from  the  congrega- 
tional to  the  solo  song,  or  vice  versa.  Finally,  in 
the  Aria,  the  individual  subject,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  all  believing  Christerdom,  places  him- 
self, with  his  personal  faith  and  his  pious  feeling, 
in  lyric  outpouring,  over  against  the  congrega- 
tion. Here  then  we  see  unfolded  the  richest  va- 
riety of  moods,  which  every  individual  may  ex- 
perience daily  in  his  religious  life,  a  many-sided- 
ness worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  A  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  portion  of  Bach's 
creations  is  the  more  interesting,  stimulating,  and 


edifying,  since  these  by  their  nature,  more  than 
any  other,  give  us  without  doubt  an  insight  into 
the  inmost  soul's  life  of  the  noble  man.  If  only 
for  this  reason,  the  collection  now  before  us  can- 
not be  earnestlv  enough  recommended. 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  Musical  Terms. 

We  nliserve  from  European  papers  tlint  Piviline 
Viarriot  Gdrnia,  tine  great  singer  anti  instrnetross  of 
the  voice  has  editcil  a  collection  of  classical  Cav.i- 
tinas,  &c.,  so  far  principally  from  the  old  Italian 
school,  with  the  details  for  renderine:  them  properly 
and  effectively,  minutely  carried  ont.  This  will  he 
a  capital  thing  for  those  who  will  never  learn  to  walk 
alono,  who  have  no  artistic  instinct  in  them  to  de- 
velop the  slumbering  hieroglyphics  of  the  composer 
into  the  thing  of  life  and  beauty  whicli  floated  before 
his  vision  when  he  committed  them  to  paper.  In 
fact  most  of  our  singers  are  of  this  class.  They 
need  a  model  in  all  cases.  In  olden  times  the  com- 
poser thonght  an  occasional  p  or  /"  sufficient  to  in 
dicate  the  light  and  shade  of  his  work.  Now  every 
two-penny  composition  is  crowded  with  signposts, 
bearing  mysterious  inscriptions  in  foreign  languages, 
and  studded  with  signals  at  every  crossbar,  taken 
from  tile  musical  signal  code  and  extending  from  a 
battalion  of  /"s  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  to  as 
many  p's,  the  latter  reminding  one  of  the  story  told 
of  Talleyrand  who,  being  toasted  at  a  public  dinner, 
arose  before  the  tumult  had  subsided  and  merely 
moved  his  mouth  for  half  a  minute  as  though  he  were 
speaking,  bowed  and  sat  down,  whereupon  everybody 
applauded  on  the  mere  mental  conviction  that  the 
Prince  must  have  said  something  smart,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  (Remember  also  Jullien's  or- 
chestra in  this  connection.)  Our  modern  composers 
guard  against  all  misunderstandings.  They  are 
bound  that  there  shall  be  no  chance  of  spoiling  the 
text  in  the  reading.  This  may  be  eminently  proper 
when  a  great  work  is  concerned  but  the  .same  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  short-lived  Irash  of  the  day 
remiuds  us  of  a  drove  of  jackasses,  marshalled  and 
escorted  like  a  body  of  the  Imperial  guard  of  France 
Ou  r3'oung  composers  are  amazingly  fond  of  using  os- 
tentatiously the  vocabulary  of  the  Itali.an  terms  which 
have  stuck  to  their  memory  during  their  long  and 
tedious  studies.  To  them  it  sounds  indescribably 
charming  to  prefix  to  the  introductory  measures  of 
their  first  song  (commencing  "I  met  her  first  in  cab- 
bage time  when  she  was  cutting  krout")  in  the  purest 
Tuscan  con  mola  tenerezza.  You  might  as  well  at- 
tack a  mosquito  with  the  gigantic  fury  of  Booth  in 
the  last  scene  of  Kichard  the  Third.  Affectation  is 
a  bad  tiling.  The  affectations  of  the  French  language 
in  the  music  titles  is  altogether  unnecessary.  Only 
the  other  day  we  met  with  a  Grande  Marche  des  Wide 
Awakes,  and  felt  much  commiseration  for  the  author. 
Anybody  who  knows  what  silly  words  are  being  con- 
stantly set  to  music  and  published  by  fond  authors 
mostly  at  their  own  expen.se,  can  imagine  how  gawky 
the  Italian  terms  look  that  .are  thrust  upon  them. 
The  following  lijies  for  instance  which  wind  up  a 
song  of  four  verses  might  be  ushered  in  with  con 
ahhandono  ed  espressione,  followed  in  succession  by 
meJmiconicOf  ritenuto  assai  and  morendo.  Observe  the 
effect : 

And  often  when  dear  mother  goes 

To  get  her  things  to  itse 

I  see  her  drop  ji  silent  ( ! }  tear 

On  slsteT^sJrock  and  shoes. 

Sister,  of  course,  has  died,  when  quite  small.  Ac- 
carezzevolmente  is  a  nice  word  because  a  big  word. 
We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  young  authors.  It 
would  go  nicely  with  the  following  fashionable  sere- 
nade—  or  something  equally  poetic  and  sensible — in 
six-eight  time,  key  of  A  flat : 

"  Come  where  tlie  moon's  straiglifc  beams 
Darlt  shades  illumine. 


Wtiero  near  aquatic  streams 
Mushrooms  are  blooming." 

i^cherzosamaUe  e  lusinqando  would  not  stand  amiss 
with 

Pally  ha.s  a  lubly  no-e 

Flat  across  her  face  it  grows 

It  sounds  lilte  tunder  when  it  blows  ! 

Nor  does  this  uncalled  for,  ridiculous  profusion  of 
Italian  terms  comprise  all  the  foolish  directions  at- 
tached needlessly  to  musical  compositions.  We  sup- 
pose it  is  only  when  an  author  utterly  despairs  of  his 
composition  carrying  with  it  a  clear  idea  of  its  form 
and  meaning  that  he  need  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
giving  general  directions  like  the  following  :  "  Sing 
this  piece  with  tones  rather  plaintive  and  with  feel- 
ing. Lot  your  own  snul  be  fnllly  imbued  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  Song,"  or  "  Quality  of  tones  some- 
what sombre  and  agitated,  yet  full  of  earnestness 
and  interest,"  or  "  Let  the  tones  speak  of  quiet  and 
earnest  joyfulncss,"  &c.  Besides  being  altogether 
superfluous  this  is  much  more  than  a  singer  can  do. 
He  can  sing  soft  or  loud,  ^(jato  or  staccato,  hurry  or 
retard,  and  darken  or  brighten  his  voice.  But  it 
would  confound  a  singer  who  really  can  do  all  this — 
and  there  are  a  great  many  who  cannot — to  attend  to 
such  prescriptions  as  the  above.  A  physician  might 
as  well  tell  his  patient  to  take  a  dose  of  medicine 
with  the  tenor  of  his  system  in  a  quietly  exhilarating 
condition.  If  Bellini  had  interlined  the  score  of  his 
"Norma "  with  an  exposition  of  each  and  every 
feeling  into  which  the  heroine  is  plunged  by  the  rapid 
changes  in  her  position  towards  those  around  her,  we 
should  have  had  but  one  Norma,  a  stereotype  char- 
acter, soon  to  become  a  pasteboard  puppet  on  our 
lyric  .stage,  we  should  have  had  no  distinct  creations 
of  the  part  by  Pasta,  Lind,  &c.  The  artists  want 
freedom  of  interpretation.  If  short-sighted  com- 
posers erect  harriers  and  fences  round  their  works 
and  these  are  things  which  have  life  in  them,  it  is  the 
artists  duty  to  tear  such  barriers  down.  Very  few 
composers,  we  dare  say,  fully  understand  the  power 
of  their  works  in  all  their  bearings.  Haydn  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  *'  Creation,"  wlien  he  heard  it 
performed  for  the  first  time.  He  attributed  the  music 
directly  to  Divine  inspiration.  Goethe  never 
thought  the  character  of  Mephistophcles  capable  of 
being  interpreted  at  all  on  the  boitrds.  The  manner 
in  wliich  the  most  adored  t'(r;!ta(n'ce renders  a  certain 
Cavatina  need  not  be  binding  upon  anybody.  Rules 
and  models  will  do  for  pupils,  artists.  Composers 
and  performers — must  walk  alone.  B. 


Conducting ; 

A  FEW  PKACTICAL  COONSELS  HOW  TO  LEARS  IT. 

BY  HERMANN  ZOPFF. 

(Concluded  from  page  117  ) 

CONDUCTING    AN   ORCHESTRA. 

The  counsels,  I  gave  in  the  introduction,  I  consid- 
er also  applicable  to  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra, 
and  will  now  add  only  a  few  hints,  chiefly  based  up- 
on experience. 

One  of  the  most  painful  observations  for  a  conduc- 
tor is  the  neglected  slate  of  mind  a  great  many  or- 
chestra-players. With  few  exceptions  most  of  these 
artists,  having  often  been  deprived  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, are  made  dull,  indifferent,  and  even  vulgar,  in 
consequence  of  poor  payment,  competition,  constant 
rehearsing,  and  playing  to  dance  during  the  whole 
night.  These  people  care  for  music  less  than  the 
mechanic  for  his  trade  ;  and  those  who  make  an  ex- 
ception, the  so-called  "  learned  "  memhers  of  the 
orchestra,  .ire  generally  so  conceited  on  account  of 
having  made  some  studies  of  the  method  of  harmony 
and  their  being  able  to  play  their  respective  instru- 
ments tolerably  well,  that  they  will  strenuously  op- 
pose everything  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  tradition 
in  the  orchestra,  or  which  they  are  unable  to  under- 
stand. Woe  to  him  who  does  not  know  how  to  im- 
pose upon  these  people  by  a  display  of  talent  and 
energy  I 

Whoever  wants  to  become  a  conductor  of  orches- 
tras will  do  well  to  go  often  amongst  the  players 
when  tliey  are  at  rehearsal,  in  order  to  observe  their 
doings,  and  to  study  the  timbre o(  the  different  instru- 
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merits,  ns  well  as  to  make  friends  with  the  influential 
mcmhers.  By  and  liy  let  him  call  upon  them,  and 
hog  to  he  instructed  in  the  technics  of  the  dilT'crent 
instruments,  to  he  made  acquainted  witli  all  the  tones 
of  the  diil^'erent  registers  in  tlic  wind  instruments, 
and  let  him  also  take  note  of  evervtliiuf;  that  is  diffi- 
cult and  impossible  to  execute,  in  order  wlien  he 
later  comes  across  ])assagos  that  are  not  jjracticahlo, 
to  he  able  to  alter  them.  If  solo  |)assages  are  not 
performed  satisfactorily,  let  the  conductor  practice 
them  with  tlie  phiycr  in  his  own  room.  It  is  tlins 
that  he  will  learn  to  know  better  the  instrument  in 
question.  Tiie  practical  musician  is  ahva}'s  pleased 
to  Hnd  in  the  conductor  a  thoroujjh  knoKled(.;cof  his 
instrument;  the  conductor  will  also  iiain  much  es- 
teem by  countinf^  any  faults  occurrinj^  in  tlie  middle 
parts  of  the  score,  thus  evincinn;  a  sharp  liearing. 

The  performers  on  wind  instruments  ou^ht  always 
to  lie  treated  in  tlie  same  way  as  the  sin}2;er.s.  One 
must  well  observe  their  breatliinfr  and  jrive  them  a 
sign  as  soon  as  they  are  to  resume  their  parts,  for 
taking  new  breath.  Precision  in  cases  wliere  the 
whole  orchestra  must  resume  anew,  consequently 
also  after  fermatas,  can  be  best  obtained  by  prepar- 
ing the  resuming  half  or  a  full  measure  beforehand. 
Performers  of  instruments  to  which  are  generally 
given  long  and  frequent  rests,  are  used  to  prominent 
signs  on  the  part  of  the  conductor  when  they  have 
to  play  again.  Phrases  and  passages  which  are  not 
given  as  they  ought  to  be,  can  he  best  corrected  by 
singing  them  or  by  indicating  the  rhythm  with  the 
baton.  In  order  to  repeat  without  great  loss  of  time, 
the  score  must  bo  divided  by  large  letters,  and  these 
letters  must  be  marked  in  all  the  parts. 

It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  even  piano 
from  the  orchestra,  at  least  from  the  performers  of 
brass  instruments.  These,  especially  wlien  belonging 
to  a  military  band,  must  be  made  familiar  with  this 
effect,  because  in  the  open  air  they  are  used  to  play 
as  loud  and  strong  as  possible.  Very  difficult  it  is 
further,  to  induce  players  of  bra,ss  instruments  to 
use  instruments  without  valves  in  such  pieces,  where 
they  are  prescribed.  Most  of  the  performers  can 
only  play  on  chromatic  instruments  in  F,  and  are, 
moreover,  so  lazy  as  to  prefer  fransprising  every 
thing  before  they  play  on  the  required  instrument  ; 
it  is  thus,  that  the  easiest  natural  tones  are  some- 
times missed. 

Another  evil  in  the  orchestra  is  the  constant  and 
loud  tuning.  This  has  become  such  a  habit  that  the 
musicians,  quite  thoughtless,  tune,  prelude,  and  re- 
hearse without  interruption,  as  soon  as  the  last  tone 
of  the  piece  has  been  played.  This  can,  of  course, 
be  easily  checked  by  the  conductor  who,  on  the 
proper  occasion,  may  also  tell  them,  that,  as  they 
have  not  to  play  before  Turks,  who.  like  their  ambas 
sador  at  the  Prussian  Court  during  the  reiizn  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  always  admired  the  piece  which 
was  played  before  the  "overture"  best,  meaning  of 
course  the  tuning,  it  would  be  well,  if  they  stopped 
that  barbarous  custom.  Tuning  ought  always  to  be 
done  in  a  side  room  of  the  concert  hall.  Who  dur- 
ing the  performance  wants  to  retune,  can  easily  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  a  disturbance. 

It  is  usual  to  tune  the  instruments  after  the  A  of 
the  Oboe,  but  this  is  not  often  admissible  on  account 
of  the  temperature  which  influences  the  wind  and 
stringed  instruments  in  a  difl'crent  way.  A  tuning 
machine  invented  by  chief  military  conductor  Wie- 
precht,  which  is  not  submitted  to  any  influence  of 
the  temperature,  must  therefore  he  welcome  and  we 
hope  will  soon  be  introduced.  Performers  on  reed 
instruments  ought  to  be  cautioned  to  keep  their  in- 
struments warm  during  long  rests.  All  performers 
of  brass  instruments  cannot  lose  in  tune  by  drawing 
in  and  out  but  a  quarter  of  a  tone  ;  of  stringed  in- 
struments more  than  this  can  he  expected. 

The  conductor  meets  often  in  the  members  of  an 
orchestra  negligence,  inattention,  dullness,  and 
thoughtlessness.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
first  rehearsal  where  most  of  them  are  so  much  en- 
gaged with  the  reading  of  their  parts,  that  they  can 
only  be  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  conductor 
by  repeated  beating  of  the  time  on  the  desk.  Even 
often  in  the  performances  themselves  does  the  con- 
ductor feel  this  heaviness  on  the  part  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  in  this  case  he  will  do  best  to  beat  the  first 
measures  a  little  f\ister.  But  often  the  contrary 
takes  place ;  the  performers  commence  hurrying  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  hardly  touch  the  last  quaver. 
In  this  case  the  conductor  must  observe  an  impertur- 
bable coolness  in  order  to  check  the  rare  ardor  of  the 
rnembers.  Besides  it  is  always  good  while  conduc- 
ting to  remain  cool  and  self-possessed,  although  with 
regard  to  singers  a  more  animated  proceeding  is 
often  necessary.  If  there  is  little  cheerfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  orchestra-players,  the  conductor  has 
to  cause  it  hy  some  good-natured  remarks  ;  but  let 
him   be  also  mindful,  never  to  tire  the  performers  of 


tlio  wind,  especially  brass  instruments.  If  ho  meets 
with  a  want  of  civility  or,  m  the  rehearsals,  with  the 
nasty  habit  on  the  part  of  some  ]dayers  to  smoke, 
let  him  rcbuUe  tliis  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  lionor  and  delicacy  ;  and  if  this  will 
not  do,  let  him  send  them  away.  Coming  too  bite 
or  leaving  too  early  is  best  checked  by  reductions  in 
the  salaries.  Tlicre  is  nothing  wliich  touches  the  or- 
chestra-player so  quickly  as  loss  of  money.  A  good 
impression  is  often  jiroduced  by  not  using  tliO  ha/o>i 
at  all  in  sucli  jjlaces  where  it  can  be  conveiiienrlv 
done.  This  shows  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the 
orchestra,  which  is  generally  repaid  by  more  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  few  liints  in  regard  to  con- 
ducting of  Sini/iiifj  loilh  Orchextra.  Only  a  few  or- 
cliestras  can  accompany  singing  well,  fi>r  it  requires 
first,  that  the  members  liavc  practiced  in  such  a  man- 
ner tliat  the  greatest  evenness  throughout  is  obtained  ; 
second,  that  tiicy  know  how  to  phiy  piano,  conse- 
quently know  how  to  control  themselves;  and  iliird, 
that  they  are  used  not  only  to  mind  the  conductor, 
but  also  the  singing. 

If  a  conductor  wants  to  practice  conducting  of 
singing  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  ho  must 
n  :ver  lose  an  opportunity  to  accompany  good  and 
bad  singers  on  the  pianoforte,  in  order  to  obtain  rou- 
tine in  the  close  following  up  of  the  singing,  and 
consequently  in  the  yielding  to  the  singers.  It  is 
also  necessary  for  the  conductor  to  initiate  this  great 
trutli  into  the  memiters  of  the  orchestra,  viz.,  that  the 
most  esteemed  virtue  of  good  accompanists  of  sing- 
ing is  :  yielding  and  subordination. 

The  most  difficult  part  is  an  always  ready  accom- 
paniment of  the  recitatives,  because  in  these  the 
time  is  constantly  clianging.  The  conductor  must 
before  all  things  see  that  the  recitativos  are  written 
out  in  all  the  parts  for  the  instruments  used  for  the 
accompaniment.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  can  in  an 
accompaniment  with  simple  chords  restrict  hnnself 
to  simply  marking  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
chord,  without  marking  the  measures. — N.  Y.  Musi- 
cal World. 


The  National  Hymn. 

Nearly  four  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  manuscripts  sent  in 
to  the  Committee  upon  a  National  Hymn,  and  impa- 
tience is  manifesting  itself  in  many  quarters  for  the 
announcement  of  the  expected  award.  Asiile  from 
any  interest  which  the  public  at  large  may  take  in 
the  subject,  the  great  number  of  the  competitors — 
only  a  few  short  of  twelve  hundred — makes  it  inevi- 
table that  there  are  thousands  of  eager  expectants 
sitting  upon  the  anxious  seat  in  this  regard.  For  it 
can  hardly  be  that  each  competitor  has  less  than  a 
dozen  friends  who  are  solicitous  for  his  success.  We 
have  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to  inform  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
learn  that  the  Committee  are  upon  the  verge  of  the 
conclusiou  of  their  labors.  They  have  not  yet,  how- 
ever, decided  upom  making  an  award  ;  and  we  re- 
mind our  readers,  that  in  their  advertised  conditions 
of  competition,  they  expressly  stipulated  that  they 
were  not  to  give  the  prize  to  the  best  hymn  sent  in  ; 
but  that  they  should  reject  all,  whatever  their  intrin- 
sic merits,  if  they  found  none  exactly  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding,  we  understand,  has 
been  this  :  The  manuscripts  containing  words  alone 
were  first  opened,  the  music  being  laid  aside  for  sep- 
arate consideration.  The  verses  were  then  read  by 
the  member  who  opened  the  envelope  containing 
them.  If  they  were  condemned  at  once  hy  a  nearly 
unanimous  voice,  they  were  cast  into  a  waste-basket 
ready  at  hand ;  if  not,  they  were  reserved  for  future 
consideration.  But,  hy  a  waste-basket,  must  not  be 
understood  any  of  those  Avicker  concavities,  known 
to  ordinary  mortals  by  that  name.  A  vast  washing 
basket — a  "  buck-basket,"  big  enough  to  hold  Fal- 
stafF  himself — was  made  the  temporary  tomb  of 
these  extinguished  hopes  ;  and  this  receptacle  was 
filled,  it  is  said,  five  times  with  rejected  manuscripts, 
which  were  seized  upon  for  incendiary  purposes  by 
the  cooks  of  the  gentlemen  at  whose  houses  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Committee  took  place.  Alas  for  the  hap 
less  writers  !  Were  even  the  priceless  manuscript 
plays  of  the  Shakspearian  age  that  Warton's  cook 
purloined  and  used  to  put  under  pies  so  lamented  as 
those  remorselessly  incremated  hymns  will  be  ?  The 
mass  of  these  manuscripts,  we  .are  informed,  were 
either  the  merest  common-place,  or  absolutely  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason.  From  the  whole  collection  only 
about  thirty  were  reserved  as  worthy  of  a  second 
reading,  and  these,  on  a  second  and  third  examin.a- 
tion,  were  reduced  about  one-half.  Several  v/cre  also 
preserved  on  account  of  their  absurdity  or  grotesque- 
ness.     They  wore  so  bad  as  to  be  good. 


The  hymns  sent  in  with  music  wore  about  three 
hundred  in  niunber.  To  enable  rhcm  fairly  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  tlicsc,  the  Commitlcc  called  in  com- 
petent mu.:ical  aid,  and  after  a  v/innowitig  of  tlio 
heap  over  the  piano-forle,  the  residuum,  found  worthy 
of  a  mine  pariicular  hearing,  were  sung.  This  sec- 
ond examination  left  less  than  twenty  com])ositions 
ill  the  bands  of  the  Committee.  Wo  hear  that 
among  the  rejected  niu'^ieal  manuscrijits  were  very 
many  tluit  were  evidently  sent  in  by  jicrsons  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  harmony 
and  wlio  to  their  ignorance  added  iiller  lack  of  native 
musical  capacity.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee called  in  two  eminent  musicians  to  pass  judg- 
ment, as  experts,  upon  the  compositions  sent  in  to 
them.  But  we  are  informed  that  this  report  is  not 
correct,  and  that  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  con- 
tributions has,  in  all  cases,  remained  entirely  with 
the  Committee,  among  whom  are  gentlemen  of  well- 
known  musical  taste  and  cultivation. 

But  even  witli  tlicir  stock  thus  reduced  the  Com- 
mittee hesitated  about  their  decision  ;  and,  finally, 
determined  to  call  the  pnidic  to  their  aid.  It  is  to 
the  public  heart  and  to  the  general  ear  that  the 
words  and  music  of  the  hoped-for  hymn  are  to  be 
addressed  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  us  that  this 
determination  is  a  wise  one.  It  is  to  be  carried  into 
eirect  by  the  performance  of  the  songs,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee,  at  concerts  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  in  which  soloists,  a  chorus,  and  an  or- 
chestra, will  test  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  the 
fitness  of  these  hymns  for  national  purposes.  The 
names  of  the  auth.ors  and  composers  will  be  withheld  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  yet  entirely  unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  themselves.  It  is  not, 
we  believe,  intended  tliat  the  questson  shall  be  decid- 
ed by  the  amount  of  applause  elicited  by  this  or  that 
hymn  ;  but  that  the  manner  in  which  the  perform- 
ance affects  the  public  slial!  enter  largely  into  the 
considerations  by  which  the  final  judgment  of  the 
Committeh  is  affected.  The  plan  is  at  least  an  inge- 
nious one,  and  the  concerts,  which  are  to  be  given  at 
a  low  price  of  admission,  though  in  the  mo.st  credi- 
table style,  will  doubtless  excite  a  very  general  inter- 
est.— N.  Y.  Vaihj  Times. 


Mr.  Paine's  Organ  Concert. 

A  musical  entertainment  whose  almost  sole  attrac- 
tion is  the  performance  upon  the  church  organ,  is 
somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  Portland.  The  full 
powers  of  this  noblest  and  most  imposing  of  musical 
instruments  are  seldom  revealed  to  our  concert-going 
public.  We  listen  to  the  organ  as  playing  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  divine  service,  without  always  remem- 
bering that  it  is  an  instrument  requiring  tiie  highest 
powers  to  call  forth  its  finest  effects. 

To  many,  we  doubt  not,  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Paine  afforded  a  new  revelation  of  the  majesty  of  tone 
and  grandeur  of  effect  which  the  skillful  musician 
may  call  forth  from  the  organ.  He  certainly  exhib- 
iteti  remarkalile  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  complete  knowledge  of  the  most 
difficult  compositions.  The  result  of  his  years  of 
study  abroad  was  quite  apparent.  The  clever  boy 
who  went  forth  from  among  us  has  returned  a 
thoroughly  educated  and  accomplished  musician. 
We  are  no  musical  critic,  and  cannot  speak  of  this 
performance  in  the  terms  most  befitting  it,  but  we 
know  that  persons  whose  musical  knowledge  entitles 
their  opinions  to  respect,  declare  that  nothing  like  it 
was  ever  before  heard  in  this  city. 

As  the  principal  attraclions  of  his  programme  Mr. 
Paine  chose  several  of  the  works  of  the  great  master, 
John  Sebastian  Bach.  He  has  evidently  made  the 
works  of  this  great  musical  genius  a  subject  of  close 
study,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  attained  to  a  know- 
ledge and  full  appreciation  of  their  marvellous  in- 
vention, extraordinary  power,  and  science,  is  the  best 
evidence  of  his  own  advanced  position  as  a  musician. 

The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  by  Bach, 
"was  played  on  the  full  organ  throughout.  It  is  a 
most  elaborate  composition,  yet  moving  with  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  The  manner  in  which  the  pedal 
movement  came  in  was  exceedingly  neat, and  won  the 
applause  of  the  highly  cultivated  and  fashionab  e 
audience.  The  Trio  Sonatc  in  E  flat,  also  by  Bach, 
was  well  chosen  to  follow  the  Prelude,  its  soft  and 
vivacious  movement  contrasting  finely  with  the  sol- 
emn grandeur  of  the  first  piece.  The  pedal  perform- 
ance here  was  quite  extraordinary,  the  feet  being 
continually  employed.  The  solemn  "  Agnus  Dei  " 
was  sung  by  Miss  Cammctt  and  Messrs.  Dennett  and 
Thurston  w'ith  fine  eflfeet.  These  performers  always 
do  justice  to  whatever  they  undertake.  In  the  varia- 
tions and  the  Austrian  National  Hymn,  and  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  our  young  townsman  displayed 
his  powers  as  a  composer  in  a  highly  creditable  man- 
ner— especially  in   the  former  piece.     In   the   latter 
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variations  a  passage  occurred  which  is  plaj'cd  by  the 
feet  alone. 

Mr.  Paine  mast  take  high  rank  as  an  organist,  and 
we  congratulate  our  citizens  upon  having  among 
their  nun.ljer  one  whose  e.^ample  must  do  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  musical  education  among  us. — 
Portland  Transcript. 


Wx^lh  loiirnal  of  Hlnsk. 


BOSTON,  AUGUST  10,  18B]. 

Music  in  this  Number,  —  Coutinuation  of  "  The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 
No.  XVIII. 

MONDAY   POPULAR   CONCERTS. 

LoKDON,  July  16. 

Had  I  come  here  unconvinced  either  of  the 
existence  of  an  uncommonly  wide-spread  and 
real  love  for  good  music  in  London,  or  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  "classical"  music  "  popular," 
a  single  occasion,  snch  as  I  am  about  to  describe, 
would  have  removed  all  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  only  regret  is,  that  I  can  speak  only  of  the 
last  of  the  so-called  "  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs," for,  having  heard  the  last,  one  would 
gladly  summon  up  before  him  the  whole  series, 
now  stretching  back  through  three  seasons,  from 
Feb.  1859  to  July  1,  1861,  between  which  dates 
no  less  than  sixty-four  concerts  have  been  given 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  with  programmes  of  the 
most  classical  character,  without  an  orchestra, 
but  with  first-class  performers  —  really  artists, 
and  such  only  —  and  never  failing  to  secure 
the  strict  attention  and  unfeigned  delight  of 
a  very  mixed  and  numerous  audience.  So  I  am 
told,  and  what  I  have  just  witnessed  makes  it 
easy  to  believe  it.  They  are  called  "  popular," 
because  they  are  made  accessible  to  the  general 
mass  of  music-lovers,  and  not,  like  most  London 
concerts  of  the  higher  order,  only  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  few  —  although  you  would  perhaps  be 
astonished  to  see  how  many  and  how  constant 
are  those  "  few  "  who  frequent  fashionable  operas 
and  concerts  to  the  tune  of  a  guinea  for  a  seat ! 
The  "  Monday  Popular  "  are  cheap  —  for  Lon- 
don ;  that  is,  there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  room 
for  unreserved  seats,  and  not  bad  seats,  at  the 
one  shilling  price,  while  the  more  favored  places 
range  from  three  to  five  shillings.  For  most  of 
the  oratorios  and  higher  kind  of  Concerts  the 
minimum  price  of  admission  is  three  shillings, 
and  the  maximum  half  a  guinea,  and  in  many 
cases  a  guinea.  So  that  these  concerts  are  "  pop- 
ular" in  the  sense  of  comparatively  cheap. 
That  they  are  so  in  character  as  well,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conviction  and  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  enterprising  director  (Mr.  S.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell),  until  their  remarkable  success  rewarded 
the  experiment  and  proved  the  conviction  sound. 
The  Director,  in  thanking  the  public  at  the  end 
of  his  third  season,  says  : 

"Till  very  recently,  a  string  quartet  or  a  pianoforte 
sonata,  played  by  first-class  artists,  was  a  luxury  re- 
served for  the  enjoyment  of  a  few,  and  regarded,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  something  inevitably  'caviare'  to 
the  multitude. 

"  The  Monday  Popular   Concerts,  however,  were 
originated  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  quintets, 
quartets,  trios,  sonatas,  solo  and  concerted,  &c.,  o 
the  great  masters,  would  be  listened  to  by  the  gene- 
ral public  with  decorous  attention  ;  that  the  oftener 


they  were  heard  the  better  they  would  be  liked  ;  and 
that  every  composer,  from  the  profound  Beethoven, 
the  elaborate  Bach,  the  genial  Plandel,  the  earnest 
Mendelssohn,  the  elegant  Spohr,  and  the  universal 
Mozart,  to  the  light  and  cheerful  Haydn,  would  find 
admirers.  The  result  has  demonstrated  that  a  faith 
in  the  readiness  and  ability  of  the  pul)lic  to  appreci- 
ate the  highest  manifestations  of  artistic  beauty  was 
thoroughly  justified." 

And  one  of  the  leading  journals  says  what  is 
simply  true  and  reasonable  in  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"  The  epithet  '  popular.'  as  applied  to  a  perform- 
ance of  music,  no  longer  means  something  adapted 
to  an  uneducated  and  unrefined  taste  —  something  in 
which  the  high  and  classic  productions  of  the  art  are 
eschewed  as  being  calculated  to  weary  the  audience. 
At  some  of  our  popular  concerts,  the  customary  fare 
is  fit  for  the  palate  of  the  most  fastidious  amateur. 
And,  far  from  being  neglected  on  this  account,  such 
concerts  flourish  more  and  more.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  given  every 
week  during  the  season  at  St.  James's  Hall.  At 
first  we  had  some  suspicion  of  the  reality  of  the  mu- 
sical taste  shown  at  these  concerts.  When  we  heard 
pieces  of  great  length,  highly  complicated,  such  as 
we  always  believed  to  be  '  caviare  to  the  general,'  not 
only  attentively  listened  to,  but  applauded  with  en- 
thusiasm, we  could  not  help  thinking  there  must  be 
some  affectation  at  bottom,  and  that  people  would 
tire  of  pretending  to  be  delighted  with  things  they 
did  not  understand  !  But  time  has  shown  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  These  Concerts,  successful  the  first 
season,  are  still  more  successful  the  second,  They 
are  even  improved  in  quality ;  an  inferior  piece  is 
never  admitted  into  the  programmes,  nor  is  an  infe- 
rior performer  employed.  Yet  the  spacious  hall  is 
every  night  crowded  to  the  doors  by  persons  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  cheap  entertainments  ;  and  no 
assembly  of  cognoscenti  could  show  a  sounder  or 
more  discriminating  laste.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  are  now  attended  by 
the  most  musical  people  in  London.  —  Spectator. 

In  confirmation  of  all  this  I  certainly  must  tes- 
tify, with  regard  to  the  last  concert  (Julv  1), 
that  the  hall  was  filled  ("though  not  to  overflow- 
ing —  for  overflow,  thank  decency,  is  not  allowed 
in  Europe,  neither  in  concerts  nor  conveyances, 
in  theatres  nor  railway  trains,  in  oratorios  nor 
omnibuses)  ;  that  the  company  appeared  com- 
posed equally  of  the  wealthier  patrons  of  music 
and  of  the  music-lovers  of  more  modest  rank, 
who  have  not  much  to  spend ;  that  all  listened 
most  attentively  and  looked  intelligent,  applaud- 
ing warmly  what  was  really  best ;  a  well-pleased 
sympathetic,  encouraging  audience,  and  yet  in 
large  part  not  ignorantly  pleased,  but  musically 
experienced  and  critical.  Whether  the  things 
performed  were  really  "  classical,"  whether  the 
feast  was  fit  for  cultivated  taste,  whether  genius 
played  a  larger  part  in  it  than  hum-drum  or  clap- 
trap, the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself;  here  is 

the  programme : 

Part  I. 

Quartet,  in  E  flat.  No.  12 .Beethoven 

MM.  Wieniawski,  Eies,  Webb,  and  Piatti. 
(First  time  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.) 

Song,  "  Le  Secret  " Schubert 

Miss  Banks. 
Suite  de  Pieces,  containing  "  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard.  Handel 

Song,  "  Pria  che  spunti  " Cimarosa 

Mr.  Sims  Iteeves. 

Prelude.  Sarabiinde,  and  Gavotte,  for  Violoncello  Solo Bach 

With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  (Mr.  Benedict). 
Signor  Piatti. 

Song,  "  Name  the  glad  day." Dussek 

Miss  Banks. 
Sonata,  in  G  major,  Op.  fl9.  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 

Mfss  Arabella  Goddard  and  M.  Wieniawski.      Dussek 
(First  time  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.) 
Part  il. 

Quartet  in  D,  Op.  63 Haydn 

M..I.  Wieniawski,  P.ies,  Webb,  and  Piatti. 


Song,  "  Adelaide  " BepthoTen 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  accompanied  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard. 

Harpsichord  Lessons Scarlatti 

Mr.  Charles  Halle. 
(First  time  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.) 

Song,  "  The  Hunter's  Song  " Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

Duet  for  two  Pianofortes,  in  D  mnjor Mozart 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard  and  Mr.  Charles  Halle. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Benedict. 

Not  one  of  these  choice  selections  but  what 
shone  by  excellent  performance.  Especially  the 
opening  string  Quartet  of  Beethoven,  the  fir.st  of 
the  five  belonging  to  his  latest  period  and  called, 
without  reason,  "  posthumous  ;  "  a  work  requiring 
true  artists  to  seize  its  spirit  and  rightly  render 
its  design.  The  four  interpreters  could  scarcely 
have  been  better.  Wieniawski  proved  himself 
an  admirable  quartet  leader;  Piatfi's  bass  was 
worthy  of  his  reputation  ;  and  the  middle  parts 
were  such  as  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear.  That  a 
mixed  public  should  be  readily  impressed  by  a 
Symphony  concert,  (like  those  of  Liebig,  for  in- 
stance, in  Berlin^  is  not  so  remarkable;  a  fine 
orchestra,  by  mere  mass  and  brilliancy,  by  wealth 
and  variety  of  tone  color,  arrests  and  captivates; 
great  thoughts  are  greatly  enforced  by  such  large 
utterance ;  the  profoundest  and  most  complicated 
tone-combinations  tell  upon  the  crowd  bj'  the 
mere  might  of  volume  and  of  euphony;  a  Sym- 
phony, too,  has  something  dramatic  and  exciting 
in  its  progress.  But  that  a  violin  Quartet,  the 
pure  outlining  of  the  intrinsic  musical  thought, 
with  all  its  inmost  subtleties  laid  bare  to  close  at- 
tention, but  not  enriched  by  accessories  of  vari- 
ous instrumental  color,  not  massed  into  large  or- 
chestral proportions  so  as  to  arrest  attention  at  a 
distance,  —  that  a  Quartet  of  such  a  man  as 
Beethoven,  and  in  his  least  understood  and  latest 
manner,  and,  stranger  yet,  heard  for  the  first 
time  by  most,  and  played  in  a  large  hall,  should 
be  listened  to  with  eager  interest  through  all  its 
movements  by  so  large  an  audience,  and  be  in 
fact  appreciated  (if  attention  and  applause  and 
manifest  delight  are  any  signs^,  is  certainly  a 
fact  worth  chronicling,  and  should  give  encour- 
agement to  concert-givers  and  societies  who  care 
for  Art  as  well  as  money.  After  Beethoven, 
there  was  no  risk  in  venturing  a  Quartet  by 
"  father  Haydn,"  whose  cheerful  face  and  easy 
eloquence  of  manner,  let  him  present  himself  in 
what  form  he  will,  are  always  welcome  and  fa- 
miliar. This  was  one  of  the  least  well-known, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  original  and  piquant  of 
his  eighty  and  odd  Quartets ;  and  its  effect  on 
all  faces  was  as  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  selections  from 
Dussek,  the  Bohemian  composer,  contemporary 
with  Mozart,  who  has  been  famous  in  his  day, 
and  now  has  his  day  again  in  England.  The 
Sonata  Duo  was  worthy  to  appear  in  the  same 
programme  with  the  great  names,  and  it  was  ele- 
gantly rendered  by  both  artists.  The  song 
"  Name  the  glad  day,"  was  much  in  the  same 
style  with  Haydn's  Canzonet :  "  My  mother  bids 
me  bind  my  hair,"  and  quite  as  beautiful.  The 
singer  (Miss  Banks)  has  a  fresih  and  lovely  voice, 
good  style,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
song ;  and  she  was  no  less  winning  in  the  more 
serious  and  fervent  melody  of  Schubert's  song  : 
"  The  Letter,"  —  why  metamorphsed  into  the 
French  "  Le  Secret  "  I  know  not.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  novel  features  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  set  of  "  Harpsichord  Lessons  "  by 
old  Domenico  Scarlatti,  a  contemporary  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  latter, 
as   he   knew  him   in   his   young   days   in  Italy. 
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They  are  full  of  difficult  and  graceful  passage- 
work,  a  sort  of  delicate  melodic  arabesque,  spark- 
ling and  lifesome,  and  Halle  played  them  to  a 
charm ;  one  smiled  at  the  perfection  of  the 
thing.  The  union  of  two  such  pianists  as  HallJ; 
and  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  in  the  Duet  by  Mo- 
zart, ensured  that  most  satisfeetory  conclusion  of 
a  good  feast,  in  which  all  rise  with  an  appetite. 
It  was  in  the  Sidle  by  Handel,  containing  the 
well-known  variations  on  "  The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith,"  that  I  have  had  as  yet  the  clearest 
instance  of  the  pianism  of  Miss  Goddard.  I 
never  heard  it  played  more  perfectly,  perhaps 
never  quite  so  well.  In  all  respects  of  facile, 
finished,  clear,  expressive  execution  it  was  faul!- 
less.  It  has  not  been  my  fortune  yet  to  hear  her 
play  Beethoven  ;  it  is  in  the  great  Sonatas  that 
she  has  chiefly  won  her  laurels.  The  Prelude 
and  quaint  old  dance  movements  by  Bach,  for 
violoncello,  were  played  con  amove  by  Sig.  Piatti, 
and  won  new  admiration  for  the  happy  ine.x- 
haustible  invention  of  the  genial,  learned,  won- 
derful old  master.  It  only  remains  to  speak  of 
Sims  Reeves.  But  he  was  ill  and  did  not  sing  ; 
an  agreeable  substitute  appeared  in  Mr,  Santley, 
the  baritone. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  thing  was,  that  here 
were  the  best  artists  performing  (and  let  us  not 
forget  among  them  Mr.  Benedict,  who  was  the 
masterly  accompanist),  not  to  exhibit  themselves 
but  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  composers. 
If  I  have  given  more  space  to  the  record  of  this 
one  concert  than  I  have  left  for  others  equally 
important  (the  reader  can  imagine  that  he  reads 
this  part  through  a  magnifier),  it  is  because  of 
the  "  Popular  "  claim,  which  has  been  so  well 
vindicated  by  these  Monday  Concerts,  without 
any  compromise  of  high  artistic  tone.  I  would 
commend  the  example  to  our  music  managers  at 
home,  so  soon  as  we  shall  have  time  again  to 
think  of  music,  so  soon  as  our  distracted  country 
shall  have  come  out  from  her  great  struggle,  with 
her  free  institutions  nobly  saved,  her  vigorous 
system  purged  forever  from  the  treacherous  poison 
so  long  secretly  imbibed  from  contact  with  a  prin- 
ciple as  opposite  to  its  own  as  darkness  is  to  light ; 
and  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  real  liberty 
and  lasting  peace,  released  from  all  old  blind  and 
suicidal  pledges  to  the  only  alien  and  weakening 
element  in  our  grand  symphony  of  states,  to 
Slavery,  the  natural  enemy  of  Freedom  and  of 
Civilization,  the  sleepless  traitor  to  the  general 
cause,  the  curse  that  clung  to  all  our  aspirations, 
the  monster  that  has  been  weaving  round  us  a 
most  specious  web  of  "  compromises  "  in  the  full 
hope  of  devouring  us  !  So  soon  as  this  good 
fight  shall  have  been  won  (as  most  assuredly  it 
will,  since  God  is  just)  ;  so  soon  as  the  Union 
.shall  have  saved  itself,  and  shall  have  guarantied 
its  own  existence  by  refusing  henceforth  every 
guarantee  to  Slavery,  beyond  that  of  non-inter- 
ference (except  where  it  deprives  a  citizen  of 
his  constitutional  right  to  free  institutions,  free 
speech,  &c.,  rights  for  which  the  Union  was 
made)  ;  so  soon  as  Peace  and  Plenty  shall  return 
again,  then  certainly  will  come  a  great  reaction 
of  activity  in  the  behalf  of  Art  and  Music  and 
of  all  ideal  and  harmonious  pui'suits.  With  the 
new  sense  of  Freedom  and  of  Union  based  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  principle,  these  things  will  not 
be  despised  as  trivial  pastimes  ot  the  "  piping 
times  of  peace,"  but  will  be  more  respected  and 
more  earnestly  pursued  than  ever,  as  belonging 


to  that  real  education  of  humanity  for  higher 
spheres  of  being,  to  secure  liberty  and  room  for 
which  is  just  the  motive  of  all  patriotic  struggles. 
This  day  will  soon  return  to  us,  if  wo  are  true : 
the  day  when  we  shall  again  have  leisure  for  the 
true  ends  of  our  national  and  social  existence. 
Music,  no  more  than  Religion,  is  to  be  silenced  or 
put  out  of  thought  for  more  than  a  short  day  by 
the  din  of  war.  So  that  it  may  not  be  idle  even 
now  to  be  holding  up  good  examples  and  suggest- 
ing useful  hints  to  the  peace-makers  and  the 
peace-improvers,  to  the  educators,  and  the  wield- 
ers  of  refinino;  influences,  to  those  who  arrange 
for  our  natural  supplies  of  Art  and  Music,  when 
their  time  comes. Anil  so,  with  this  little  pa- 
renthetic burst  of  patriotism,  here  endeth  the 
lesson  for  to-day.  D. 


Mr.  William  SciinAtniST.iEDTER,  favorite  Solo- 
Tenor  of  the  Orpheus  Society,  and  long  and  favora- 
bly known  as  an  accomplished  music-teacher  .ns  well 
as  amiable  gentleman,  has  left  this  city  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  San  Francisco,  Cid.  We  understand 
that  he  has  taken  this  .step  nt  the  solicitation  of  many 
friends  who  preceded  him,  especially  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Trenkle,  now  the  leading  teacher  there.  This 
does  high  credit  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Schrauhstacdter. 
We  sincerely  hope  he  will  find  there  a  large  field  for 
his  labors  and  many  congenial  minds,  and  recom- 
mend him  warmly  to  our  California  readers. 


Sliisiral  Corrtspitbeitte. 

PiTTsriELD,  Aug.  7,  1861. — It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  to  give  a  complete  musical  education  it 
is  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  for  instruction.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  .Journal  of  Music  endorses  this 
theory,  but  some  of  its  readers  maybe  interested  in 
the  testimony  of  a  young  artist  whq  tried  the  ex- 
periment. Thinking  that  a  European  master  would 
release  him  from  the  disagreeable  drudgerj'  of  ex- 
ercise practice  upon  which  his  teacher  in  America 
had  insisted,  he  went  to  Leipzig  and  became  a  pupil 
at  the  Conservatory,  expecting  to  enter  at  once  upon 
the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  But 
his  hopes  were  sadly  dis.appointed.  His  new  instruc- 
tor stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  the  first  piece  he 
played  and  condemned  him  to  the  practice  of  the 
scales  !  He  says  ;  "rhis  was  exceedingly  cool  and  re- 
freshing. I  had  tr.avelled  more  than  three  thousand 
English  miles  to  do  what  1  Scales,  .and  scales,  from 
morning  till  night  with  a  few  delightful  interruptions 
for  five-finger  exercises.  AVhile  I  was  thus  practis- 
ing high  art,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  my  first 
teacher  in  the  United  States.  What  I  did  at  Leipiig 
was  exactly  the  thing  he  wanted  me  to  do  at  home,  a 
thing  I  utterly  scorned  as  being  old  fogyish  and  un- 
necessary." 

Again,  it  is  said  that  classical  music,  such  as  the 
sonatas  of  Haydn,  the  fugues  of  Bach,  &c.,  are  sel- 
dom heard  in  this  country.  I  remember  a  complaint 
of  this  kind  in  the  Journal  of  Music  not  long  ago, 
and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  mention  one  place,  where 
!h;?e  compositions  are  often  performed,  and  in  a  style 
which  would  do  credit  to  professional  artists.  I  refer 
to  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute  at  Pittsfield, 
in  which  I  know  you  have  long  felt  an  interest,  that 
is  well  deserved.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  "Con- 
servatory" or  school  in  Europe  is  music  more  thor- 
oughly taught  than  in  this  institution,  and  those  like 
our  friend  mentioned  above  who  are  contemplating  a 
trip  to  the  old  world  might  well  save  themselves 
trouble  and  expense,  by  going  through  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  here.  I  send  you  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  soire'e  given  at  the  end  of  the  term  first 
closed. 

1.  Overture — Efimont Beethoven 

Mips  Harriet  A.  Hatl  .and  Janet  M.  C.  Doig. 

2.  Song — '"Liebes  Botpchaft."  (Love's  Mes.Page) Fesca 

]Mi.ss  S.    Louisa  Monroe. 

3.  Grand  Rondo,  Aufforderung  zum  Tanze,  (Invitation'to 
Dance Weber 

Miss  Helen  ]Mac  Gregor. 


4.  Vocal  Trio,  L'Rsperancodlopo.). KosHini 

Misses  Hall.  Merrill  and  Bnig, 

5.  Song  witliout   words— Blunten  Stueelt.  (Flower  Piece.) 

llobort  Scliutnann. 
Miss  Monroe. 

6.  Song — "Leibo's  Frueliling.''  (Love's  Spring-time,) 

Mendulssoim 
Miss  Mac  Gregor. 

7.  Sonata  in  D  major Ilaydn 

Miss  Eleanor  L.  Glazier. 

8.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G Bach 

Miss    Elizabeth   P.  Merrill, 
9    Aria— "Non  so  piu  cosa,"  from  "flgaro's  Hoohzeit," 

Mozart; 
Miss  E.  L.  Glazier. 

10.  Sonata  in  E  fiat Clement i 

Miss    Tldig. 

11.  Vocal  Trio— Ro.'iniing  Song ..Abt 

Misses  Shicliregor.  11,11.  Monroe,  Doig,  Glazier  ami  Merrill 

12.  Grand  Morccau  de  Concer' Schubert 

Aiidantiiio.  Alli.i:retto,  Allegro. 
Misses  Monroe  and  Merrill. 
The  pieces  themselves  need  no  comment — it  is  not 
often  that  we  get  so  fine  a  selection — and  nil  were  well 
rendered.  I  miidit  perhaps  particularize  the  Over- 
ture to  Egmont,  the  Sonata  by  Haydn,  and  the 
Grand  Morceau  de  Concert,  a  magnificent  close  to 
the  evening's  entertainment,  for  instrumental  pieces, 
and  for  vocal,  the  Aria  "Non  so  piu,"  from  Fi- 
garo's Hochzcit,  sung  by  a  little  woman  from  Hal- 
lowell,  Maine,  of  whom  if  she  has  a  mind,  we  shall 
hear  more.  On  the  whole  I  consider  myself  indebt- 
ed to  Prof  Oliver  for  the  greatest  musical  treat  I 
have  enjoyed  for  miiny  months,  and  heartily  wish 
him  the  success  he  deserves  in  the  great  work  which 
he  is  doing  for  music  in  this  country.         H.  N.  E. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Paris. — The  storehouse  of  scenery  of  the  Opera, 
WHS  destroyed  by  fire  Friday,  July  19th,  containing 
13.3  sets  of  scenery  beside  other  properties  ;  the  loss 
amounting  to  750,000  francs.  The  scenery  ot  Semira- 
mis,  Tannhauser,  La  Sylphide,  la  Juive,  Orfa,  la 
Reine  de  Chypre,  was  destroyed,  but  that  of  the 
operas  now  being  played  was  kept  in  a  different 
place,  so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption  of  the  per- 
formances. 

Alfred  Jaell,  after  great  success  in  Paris,  has 
phiyed  (th^  piano],  at  Baden,  Ems,  Weisbaden  and 
Nanheim,  receiving  everywhere  a  most  flattering  re- 
ception. He  proposes  to  pass  the  summer  at  the 
lake  of  Geneva. 

A  Billiard  Tarle  Piano. — A.  Bataille  &  Co., 
of  Paris,  have  constructed  a  piece  of  furniture  whk^h 
unites  the  fum'tlons  of  a  Billiard  tabic  and  a  piano- 
forte, for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  French  papers 
praise  the  ingeunity,  elegance  and  convcnieuee  of 
this  invention  and  think  that  Egypt  will  not  be  the 
only  country,  where  it  will  Ije  wanted. 

Julius  Knore,  well  known  for  his  excellent 
School  for  the  Piano  died  recently  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  was  professor  of  music. 

Turin.  —  M.  Concone,  well  known  in  the  musi- 
cal world  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  and  hy  his 
writings,  died  heie  recently,  where  he  had  been  for 
several  years  Chapel-master  of  H.  M.,  Victor  Eman- 
uel, the  King  of  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
person  of  a  noble  character  and  high  intelligence. 

At  the  funeral  of  Count  Carour,  a  remarkable  fu- 
neral mass  by  Peri  was  performed.  The  solos  were 
sung  by  Blirate  and  Beneventano. 

Mad.  de  Lagrange  is  in  Paris.  She  is  in  treaty,  it 
is  said  with  M.  Bagier  to  sing  in  Madrid  during  the 
next  season. 

Aedul  Aziz,  the  new  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Events 
would  seem  to  justify  the  more  fiivorable  opinion 
previously  formed  of  the  new  Sultan's  character. 
That  his  tendencies  inclined  towards  the  old  Mussel- 
m.an  party,  the  choice  of  Namlk  Pasha,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  advert,  must  he  taken  to  imply.  Yet 
one  of  his  acts  would  negative  the  presumption  of  a 
blind 'fanaticism.  Signor  Guatelli,  the  late  Sultan's 
band-master,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  lessons 
on  the  piano  to  Abdul  Aziz  Effendi.  On  the  day 
after  the  accession  of  the  latter  bis  music  master 
called  at  the  palace.  Ble  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  new  sultan,  who  asked  him  to  what 
he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  the  visit.  "  I  h.ave 
come  to  give  your  majesty  your  lesson  on  the  piano," 
was  the  answer.  "You  know,"  rejoined  the  sultan, 
"a  pasha  cannot  condescend  to  give  lessons  in  music." 
.Signer  Guatelli  was  thus  informed  for  tlie  first  time 
that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Siva  Pasha 
Marco  Bey.  His  imperial  majesty's  physician,  an- 
other Christian,  has  been  raised  to  the  same  rank. 
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Parliamentary  Views  on  Architecture. 

The  following  amusing  ami  not  uninstnictive  de- 
bate occurred  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  Wo  think  Lord  ralmerston  had  the 
best  of  it. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  of  supply. 
Lord  Echo  submitted  a  motion  tliat  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house  it  was  not  desiralile  that  the  new  For- 
eign-oiBoe  should  be  erected  according  to  the  Palhi- 
dian  design  now  exhibited  in  a  committee-room  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  nohle  lord  comment- 
ed witii  some  severity  upon  what  ho  called  the  Pal- 
merstonian  style  of  architecture,  ami  urged  that  Mr. 
Scott's  design  was  altogether  unsuitcd  to  the  country, 
the  climate,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be 
devoted,  and  that  a  pure  Gothic  (not  tlie  abuse  of 
Gothic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment) was  that  of  which  the  country  would  approve. 
The  new  hotel  close  to  the  Victoria  station  at  Pim- 
lico,  and  the  Crown  Life  Assurance-office  in  Bridge 
street  Blackfriars,  from  the  design  of  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Woodward,  were  in  his  opinion  favorable 
specimens  of  what  might  he  done  in  the  way  of 
Gothic  street  architecture.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  to  give  up  his 
Italian  notions  of  art,  wliich  were  at  a  deplorable 
discount,  and  consent  to  build  the  new  public  offices 
for  the  rising  and  not  for  the  setting  generation. 
Mr.  Buxton  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Cowper  defended  t!ie  department  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  and  denied  that  classic  architecture  was 
at  a  discount,  advancing  as  an  illustration  to  the  con- 
trary that  out  of  280  designs  sent  in  for  the  new  for- 
eign office,  but  fifteen  were  in  the  Gothic  style. 

Mr.  Layard  spoke  in  favor  of  Gothic  as  on  the 
whole  most  appropriate,  and  ridiculed  the  grotesque 
ornamentation  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
which  he  called  the  "  gorilla  style." 

Mr.  Tite  eulogised  the  design  of  Mr.  Scott,  and 
assorted  that  tlie  great  majority  of  the  architectural 
profession  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  new  foreign-office 
ought  to  be  in  the  Italian  style.  To  attempt  the  in- 
troduction of  color  in  our  public  Iiuildings,  eitherhy 
terra  coita  or  veriegated  marbles,  would,  in  his  opin- 
ion, end  in  failure. 

Mr.  Osborne  expressed  his  opinion  that  of  all  tri- 
bunals in  matters  of  taste  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  very  worst.  When  the  competition  for  the 
design  was  thrown  open,  it  was  thrown  open  to 
all  the  world,  and  five  tliousand  pounds  premium 
was  offered  for  the  best  design.  The  first  prem- 
ium was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Coe  and  Holland, 
and  tlie  second  on  the  list  were  JMcssrs.  Banks  and 
Barry,  but  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  had,  it 
was  true,  an  European  celebrity  as  a  Gothic  architect, 
being  secured  for  furnishing  the  plans  of  the  foreign 
and  war  offices,  Mr.  Scott  was,  by  some  curious 
hocus  pocus,  put  forward  between  the  two  gentlemen 
who  obtain  the  first  premiums  and  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  J.  Manners),  who  was  a  devotee  in  the  Gothic 
school  (hear).  If  the  house  were  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject properly  some  one  would  move  an  amendment 
and  say  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses  "  (laughter). 
Reject  both  the  Palmerstonian  and  Scott^plan,  reopen 
the  question,  and  give  the  building  to  the  man  who 
gained  the  first  premium  (liear,  hear).  He  express- 
ed no  opinion  upon  either  style — he  was  so  afraid  of 
being  a  party  to  the  enormous  expense  which  was 
about  to  be  incurred.  He  thought  the  whole  question 
ought  to  be  re-opened,  and  that  these  gentlemen 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  position  which  they 
had  fairly  gained  in  185.T.  He  should  take  no  part 
in  the  division,  hut  he  advised  the  house  to  be  on  its 
guard,  and  remenilier  always  tiiat  the  estimate  for  the 
house  of  parliament  was  £750,000,  and  the  actual 
cost  .£2, .500,000.  They  were  the  worst  building 
committee  in  the  world,  and  tliey  stood  di.sgr.aced  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  as  men  of  business  ("Oh,  oh," 
and  "Hear,  hear").  The  cost  of  this  undertaking 
would,  he  believed,  in  like  manner  swell  into  a  mil- 
lion, and  if  any  gentleman   would   move  tliat  both 


plans  be  rejected,  and  the  thing  thrown  open  as  at 
first  he  should  be  happy  to  vote  for  it ;  but  he  would 
say  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  Palmerstonian  style, 
or  the  Gothic. 

Lord  Palmerston :  The  battle  of  the  books, 
the  battle  of  the  big-endians  and  tlie  little- 
endians,  the  battle  of  the  green  ribands  and 
the  blue  ribands  were  as  nothing  compared  witli  this 
battle  of  tlio  styles  (a  laugh).  But  I  must  say  I 
think  that  if  I  were  to  pronounce  an  impartial  verdict 
as  to  the  issue,  I  should  say  that  the  Gothic  h.as  been 
entirely  defeated.  Objections  have  been  made  upon 
tlie  ground  that  these  plans  have  no  originality,  and 
it  is  said  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  not  a  national 
style — that  the  Italian  style,  I  will  not  call  it  the 
Palladian,  but  the  Roman  classical,  is  not  national. 
Well,  is  the  Gothic  national '  I  never  heard  much 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  Saracens  doing  much 
in  this  country  (laughter).  I  have  been  told  in  my 
early  days  that  the  Romans  were  in  this  country  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  have  a  better  claim  to  have  es- 
tablished in  this  island  some  style  of  architecture 
which  may  be  considered  English,  than  those  who 
never  came  here  at  all  (laughter).  But  my  noble 
friend  talked  about  what  was  tlie  real  ancient  archi- 
tecture of  England.  Why,  my  hon.  fiiend  who  fol- 
lowed him  thought  that  Stonehenge  might  he  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  of  the 
country  (laugiiter).  But  I  would  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  real  aboriginal  architecture  of  this  country 
was  huts  and  wicker  wigwams — these  were  the  orig- 
inal styles  of  those  who  first  inhabited  this  island 
(loud  laughter).  And  when  we  talk  of  Gothic  hav- 
ing been  practised  at  certain  periods,  so  has  Italian. 
When  we  are  asked  what  is  the  national  character, 
we  might,  I  think,  very  reasonably  ask  the  question 
upon  which  it  must  very  much  depend,  namely,  who 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the 
country,  and  wfiat  style  did  they  practise?  We  have 
had  Vaubrugh,  of  whom  truly  it  has  been  said  he 
laid  heavy  loads  on  earth,  but  who  has  given  us  fine 
buildings  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  style.  We  have 
had  al.so  Sir  ;Christopher  Wren  and  luigo  Jones — 
great  men,  who  have  erected  great  edifices  to  e.Kcite 
admiration  to  the  present  day.  Do  not  tell  me,  then, 
thot  Gothic  is  the  characteristic  architecture  of  the 
country.  If  there  was  one  character  more  prevalent 
than  tlie  another  it  was  the  castellated  mansions ; 
but  they  were  erected  for  purposes  of  defence.  We 
find  them  all  over  the  country  ;  but  the  reason  they 
were  erected  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, I  think,  dismiss  that  style  with  all  its  inconveni- 
ences. My  hon.  friend  says  there  is  nothing  so  light 
as  Gothic,  on  account  of  the  number  of  windows 
you  can  introduce.     But  we  have  heard  of  the 

Great  windows  that  exclude  the  light; 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

(Cheers  and  laughter.)  And  these  were  after  the 
Gothic  style.  Then  mv  nohle  friend  has  very  kindly 
invited  me  to  take  a  morning  drive,  which  I  am  una- 
ble to  accept,  through  the  streets  of  London,  to  test 
the  public  taste,  forgetting  all  those  fine  buildings 
Somerset  house,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

An  Hon.  Member  :  The  Post-office. 

Lord  Palmerston  :  Yes,  the  Post-office,  and  sev- 
eral others.  Why,  it  is  very  much  as  if  a  gentleman 
should  drive  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and,  see- 
ing a  number  of  children  with  arms  dislocated  and 
legs  out  of  joint  exhibited  as  beggars  for  the  profit 
of  their  parents,  should  say,  "These  are  the  tastes  of 
the  Roman  people," forgetting  all  the  while  the  many 
stout,  well-conditioned,  able-bodied  men  he  may  have 
met  (laughter) — and  should  say,  "Let  us  make  onr 
children  like  the  people  of  Rome,  for  these  are  the 
tastes  of  the  Roman  people"  (renewed  laughter). 
My  noble  friend  reverses  the  boast  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  "I  found  it  of  brick  and  left  it  of  stone," 
and  would  make  these  buildings  of  brick.  Well,  we 
all  know  what  color  brick  turns  after  a  certain  e.x- 
jiosure  to  London  smoke.  I  am  afraid  to  quote  an 
Italian  authority  against  it,  because  I  do  not  admit 
Italian  taste;  but  I  will  quote  what  was  said  to  me 
by  Canova,  a  man  versed  in  arts,  and  su]iposed  to 
be  a  good  judge  in  these  matters.  He  said,  "If  Lon- 
don were  only  widened  it  would  be  a  real  Paradise." 
But  instead  of  making  it  a  real  Paradise  my  noble 
friend  would  make  it  a  real  something  else,  by  the 
gloominess  he  would  cast  over  all  the  streets  (cheers 
and  laughter).  He  hoped  the  house  would  not,  b3'- 
agreeing  to  the  motion,  delay  the  execution  of  the 
works,  which  were  urgently  required  for  the  public 
service. 

On  a  division  the  motion  was  rejected  by  188 
to  95. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 
PasblislDCd  by  Oliver  DitNou  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Mary  Bell.     Song  and  Chorus.       G.  F.  Benked.  25 

A  melodinus  little  song  in  the  popular  style.  Quar- 
tette Clubs  with  a  good  Solo  Teuor  will  find  it  taking 
■wita  the  public. 

I'm  leaving  thee  in   sorrow  Annie,  with    Guitar 
accompaniment.  C.  F.  Dorn.  25 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  b-.llaJs,  long  a  favorite 
everywhere,  adapted  for  the  Guitar.  The  arrange- 
ment is  easy. 

Glor}' !  Hallchijah  !  Popular  refrain,  as  sung  by 
the  Federal  Volunteers.  25 

A  people's  tune  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
Massachu-setts'  Volunteers  at  Fortress  Munroe.  The 
tune  has  spread  more  rapidly  than  even  *' Dixie," 
and  at  this  time  one  can  hardly  walk  on  the  streets 
for  five  minutes  without  hearing  it  whistled  or 
hummed.  As  it  is  a  c  ipital  marching  tune,  our  sol- 
diers will  carry  it  with  them  where  they  go.  There 
are  added  to  the  popular  words  some  verses  written 
expressly  for  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Rifles  tl3th 
Kes.) 

Instrumental  Music. 

Gen.  Scott's  Grand  Review  March.       S.  Ghv&\  50 

A  capital  march,  full  of  spirit  and  vigor.  The  title- 
page  is  illustrated  with  a  lifelike  portrait  of  the  great 
Commander,  as  he  now  appears,  in  full  uniform  with 
all  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
likenesses  out,  superbly  designed  and  richly  colored. 

Heart's  Ease.     Waltz  a  la  Tyrolienne. 

Carl  Faust.  35 

By  a  new  composer  of  Dance  Music,  a  German,  of 
late  a  resident  of  London,  whose  charming  Polkas 
and  dashing  Galops  have  become  staple  articles  in 
transatlantic  Ball-rooms.  A  Polka-Mazurka  of  bis, 
the  -'Violetta,"is  perhaps  the  prettiest  piece  of  music 
ever  written  to  the  measure  of  this  lovely  dance.  All 
his  melodies  are  graceful  aud  striking. 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me.     Varied.         C.  Grohe.  25 

An  easy  arrangement  of  this  pretty  air,  just  now 
of  more  significance  than  ever  before.  It  is  written 
for  young  pupils  and  of  the  same  difSculty  with  the 
numbers  of  the  '*  Melodies  of  the  Day,"  of  which  set 
it  forms  one. 

Castles  in  the  Air.     Valse  brill.       R.  Fitzgerald.  25 

Quite  a  pleasing,  lively  waltz,  which  can  be  dashed 
off  with  considerable  eclat,  without  being  at  all  difii- 
culfc. 

Books. 

The  Union  Star. — A  collection  of  Operatic 
Choruses,  Glees,  Quartetts,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
Conventions,  Schools,  Clubs  and  the  Social 
Circle.  Edited  by  B.  E.  Baker  and  W.  O. 
Perkins.  50 

This  new  glee  book  contains  all  the  favorites  ;  on 
this  account  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  it  is 
an  exceedingly  desirable  publication  for  musical  con- 
ventions and  schools.  An  advertisement  in  another 
column  of  this  paper  will  inform  our  readers  of  its 
contents.  It  has  been  compiled  with  much  care  and 
will  prove  a  fine  acquisition  to  the  collections  of  Soci- 
tties  and  of  amateurs. 


Music  by  Mah-. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
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supplies.  'Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
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miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Cavalry  Sonar. 

nr    CHARLKS    GODFREY    LELAKD. 

Weaponpfl  well  to  war  we  rirle, 
With  Siilires  i-insxins  hy  oiu-  side — 
The  warnins:  knell  of  (ienth  to  nil 
Who  hold  the  holiest  eause  in  thrall  : 

The  sacred  Right 

Which  arrows  to  Might, 
The  day  wliich  dawns  in  blood-red  light. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride, 
To  conquer,  tide  what  may  betide, 
For  never  yet  beneath  the  snn 
Was  battle  by  the  devil  won  ; 

For  what  to  thee 

Defeat  may  be, 
Time  makes  a  glorious  victory. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride — 
Who  braves  the  battle  wins  the  bride ; 
Who  dies  the  death  for  truth  sh.all  be 
Alive  in  love  eternally  : 

Though  dead  he  lies, 

Soft,  starry  eyes 
Smile  hope  to  him  from  purple  skies. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride — 

HuiTah  !  for  the  surging  thunder-tide 

Wlien  the  cannon's  roar  makes  all  seem  large. 

And  the  war  horse  screams  in  the  crashing  charge, 

And  the  rider  strong. 

Whom  he  bears  along. 
Is  a  death-dart  shot  at  the  yielding  throng. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride— 
The  ball  is  open,  the  hall  is  wide — 
The  sabre,  as  it  quits  the  sheath. 
And  beams  with  the  lurid  light  of  death, 

And  the  deadly  glance 

Of  the  glittering  lance. 
Are  the  taper  lights  of  the  battle'  dance. 

Weaponed  \vc\\  to  war  we  ride — 
Find  your  foemen  on  either  side. 
But  woe  to  those  who  miss  the  time. 
Where  one  false  step  is  a  deadly  crime  : 

AVho  loses  breath 

In  the  dance  of  death, 
Wins  nor  wears  nor  wants  the  wreath. 

Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride — 

Our  swords  are  keen,  our  cause  is  tried  ; 

When  the  keen  edge  cuts  and  the  blood  runs  free, 

May  we  die  in  the  hour  of  victory  ! 

We  feel  no  dread  ; 

The  battle-bed, 
Wher'er  it  be,  has  heaven  o'erhead. — Knickerbocker. 


For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music 

The  Diarist  in  London. 

March  9.  A  Beethoven  concert  in  the  after- 
noon at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Sydenham. 

In  the  Palace  is  a  music-hall — -'wheel  within  a 
wheel"  —  nearly  as  large  as  ours  in  Boston,  in 
■which  music  sounds  reasonably  well.  An  orches- 
tra of  some  35  men  ;  under  the  leadership  of  A. 
Manus,  a  German,  discourses  music  various  in 
style  and  excellence.  This  day  it  was  all  excel- 
lent. Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony,  Violin 
Concert  (Vieuxtemps)  and  that  great  work,  op. 
124,  the  Overture"  Consecration  of  the  House." 


Mr.  Henry  Haigh  sang  "  Adelade,"  in  Italian 
and  "  Entreaty  "  op.  82,  and  Blad.  Rudersdorf, 
a  .scene  from  Fidelio  and  a  song  called  here 
"  Wake  thy  lute,  oh,  gentle  lady,"  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  or,  rather  I  do  not  remember 
which  song  it  can  be. 

Saturday  is  the  half-crown  day  of  the  week 
and  on  these  days  entertainments  of  a  higher 
order  are  given.  There  is  a  constant  effort  to 
improve  the  musical  performances,  for  happily 
Mr.  Bowley,  the  general  manager  of  the  palaces 
is  so  much  of  a  musical  person,  as  to  be  a  leading 
man  in  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  in  Mr. 
Grove,  the  Secretary  of  the  company,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  find  not  only  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, but  a  devoted  admirer  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  &c.  Mr.  Coward  and  another 
gentleman  fname  forgotten)  are  the  regular  or- 
ganists, and  that  instrument  is  played  daily.  The 
organ  struck  me  as  being  too  loudly  voiced  (if 
that  be  the  correct  expression) — apparently  with 
the  design  to  make  up  in  sound  what  is  wanting 
in  ture  power  for  the  immense  spaee  it  has  to  fill. 
Hence  the  effect  of  its  tones  is  injured  by  harsh- 
ness, however  that  is  of  small  account;  for  when 
otie  has  spent  hours  in  walking  through  the 
fairy  land — that  truly  marvellous  museum — it  is 
a  most  delightful  thing  to  sit  down  and  listen  to 
the  orchestra  or  the  organ,  and  calm  and  rest 
one's  self  with  music. 

No  American  coming  to  London  should  omit 
to  pay  several  visits  to  this  place,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  places 
of  resort  that  earth  can  show. 

March  11.  New  Philharmonic  Concert  in  St. 
James's  Hall.  For  aught  I  could  see  these  con- 
certs have  life  enough,  though  we  are  assured 
upon  hymnbook  authority 

"  'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live." 

The  Director  and  Conductor  of  music  is  Henry 
Wylde,  doctor  of  music  ;  the  orchestra  consists 
of  1st.  violins,  20;  2d.  violins,  18  ;  violas,  10;  vio- 
loncellos, 10  ;  contrabassi,  12.  Total  string  in- 
struments, 70.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, trumpets,  2  each,  10.  Horns,  4,  trom- 
bones, 3,  7.  Drums,  triangle,  ophicleid,  &c.,  5, 
22.     Total,  92. 

The  performance  for  this  season  are  six  con- 
certs and  five  public  grand  rehearsals.  To  these 
the  prices  are  as  follows  ;  The  first  class  seats 
on  the  main  floor,  subscription  for  the  series  of 
concerts  £2  2.;  first  row  in  the  balconies  £l 
Us.;  2d  row  in  do.  £l  1.;  a  single  ticket,  best 
place  10s.  6d.,  in  the  balcony  7s.,  5s.,  and  3s.  At 
the  rehearsals  single  tickets  53.  and  3s.  The 
pieces  performed  on  this  evening  were.  Over- 
tures, "  Egmont,"  Beethoven  and  "  Oberon," 
Weber,  Symphony,  Schubert's  in  C.  Concertos, 
Violin,  Mendelssohn,  Solo  by  Vieuxtemps,  and 
Pianoforte,  E  flat,  Weber,  Solo  by  Miss  Goddard 
("Mrs.  Davison)  ;  Vocal,  "ob  die  Walken  "  from 
"  Der  Freyschiitz,"  sung  in  English,  "  Glocklein 
in  Thale"  from  "  Euryanthe,"  sung  in  German, 
the   air   "  My   long   hair   is  braided,"  from  the 


"  Amber  Witch,"  all  sung  by  Madame  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  and  a  chorus  from  Haydn's  Sea.sons. 
All  went  well  and  the  large  audience  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  programme  book  (16  pages  price  25  cents) 
gives  not  only  the  themes  of  the  Symphony  but 
a  sketch  of  Schubert's  life  — not  the  sketch  from 
Dwight's  Journal,  which  I  found  in  a  Monday 
concert  programme  book  —  which  at  the  close  I 
recognized  as  an  old  contribution  of  my  own. 

Leaving  the  concert  before  its  close  I  accom- 
panied the  editor  of  the  Musical  World  to  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  to  hear  Mendelssohn's  operette 
"  Die  Heimkehr,"  put  upon  the  stage  here  in 
English,  with  the  title  "Son  and  Stranger,"  a  nice 
little  work  with  true  comedy  in  it  —  making  one 
regret  again  the  early  death  of  its  author.  It  was 
composed  in  honor  of  the  "  Silver  Wedding  "  of 
Mendelssohn's  parents  and  performed  in  private 
by  the  family  and  friends.  It  was  given  this 
evening  as  an  afterpiece  to  the  "Blai'k  Domino," 
but  it  was  very  late  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  audience  remained  to  hear  it. 

March  12.  Another  society  —  this  time  the 
"  A'^ocal  Association  "  —  its  first  concert  of  the 
fifth  season,  conductor  Benedict  —  about  two 
hundred  voices.  The  choir  sang  first  a  Moteti 
written  by  Neithardt  for  his  "  Dom  Chor,"  in 
Berlin — but  by  no  means  with  the  effect  produced 
by  that  wonderful  boy  choir.  Indeed,  thus  far, 
I  have  never  heard  that  class  of  music  —  I  mean 
that  written  expressly  for  boy's  voices  and  by  a 
composer  equal  to  the  task  —  given  with  its  due 
effects  by  women  for  Soprani  and  Alti,  and  vice 
versa.  There  is  so  much  excellent  music  written 
for  mixed  chorus  that  it  seems  a  mistake  to  study 
other. 

Two  chorals  harmonized  by  Bach,  and  sung  to 
English  words,  seemed  to  please  the  audience 
greatly :  there  were  also  several  part  songs  by 
Mendelssohn,  Bishop  and  others.  Madame  Laura 
Baxter  sang  that  piece  so  full  of  tears  from  Han- 
del's "  Einaldo,"  "  Lascia  ch'  io  pianga,"  and  a 
glorious  song  by  Benedict,  "  By  the  sad  sea 
waves."  Miss  Banks,  too,  gave  a  piece  or  two 
with  her  sweet  soprano  voice,  one  of  them  a  solo 
with  female  chorus  from  Benedict's  "  Undine." 
The  programme  was  varied  by  a  Quintet  of  Ons- 
low's— no  favorite  with  me — Bach's  "  Tarentella" 
prelude  and  fugue  played  by  Mrs.  Davison  and  a 
pianoforte  fantasia  in  English  airs  composed  by 
Benedict  and  played  by  the  same  lady,  to  a  de- 
gree of  wonderful  perfection. 

The  performances  of  the  Association  Cchoral^ 
struck  me  as  being  very  good,  though  not  get 
up  the  highest  standard.  In  quality  of  tone,  I 
think  as  a  rule  the  chorus  singing  in  London 
superior  to  that  in  Germany,  no  doubt  in  part 
owing  to  the  language,  and  inferior  to  that  with 
us,  although  we  seldom  hear  anything  at  home 
so  good  in  point  of  execution.  The  contralto 
part  of  a  Boston  chorus  is  perhaps  in  quality  of 
tone  the  best  I  have  ever  heard —  a  Mrs.  Kametti 
is  only  to  be  found  in  Boston,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends. 
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March  13.  Imagine  a  snug  little  room  filled 
■with  treasures  of  literature,  and  hung  with  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  sketches,  most  of  them  by 
Turner ;  some  of  them  exquisite  specimens  of 
that  master.  The  "House  Father,"  to  use  a 
German  term  is  a  lawyer  some  70  years  of  age, 
full  of  life  as  a  young  man  of  thirty  —  a  widower 
—  with  a  loveable  darkeyed  niece  for  his  house- 
keeper. We  have  had  tea,  and  now  the  gen- 
tleman takes  his  violin,  a  clergyman  one  of  the 
violas,  his  wife  2d  violin,  and  two  gentlemen  the 
other  viola  and  violoncello,  and  strike  of  into  a 
string  quintett.      And  so  I  spent  this  evening. 

March  18.  Monday  Concert.  Beethoven 
night.  Trio  in  D,  op.  9  ;  Sonata  in  A,  op  101 ; 
Quartett  in  F,  op.  59  ;  Sonata,  P.  F.  and  violin, 
C  minor,  op.  30.  Soloists,  Vieuxtemps  and  Mrs. 
Davison.  Vocal,  the  "  Liederkreis  "  and  "  Ade- 
laide," sung  by  Sims  Reeves. 

Davison  says  in  the  descriptive  programme  : — 

Those  pianoforte  sonatas  which  Beethoven 
produced  towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
and  which  are  no  less  remarkable  examples  of 
what  the  art  critics  of  Germany  denominate  his 
"  third  manner  "  the  Ninth  Symphony,  the  Mass 
in  D,  and  even  the  so-called  "  posthumous " 
Quartettes,  were  till  recently  almost  neglected. 
The  expertest  performers  have  either  ignored 
them  altogether  or  regarded  them  with  suspicion 
or  distrust.  One  evident  source  of  this  unmerited 
treatment  was  their  extreme  and  in  some  respects 
almost  unsurmountable  difficulty.  But  a  reason 
still  more  constantly  pleaded,  and  openly  avowed 
by  pianists,  was  the  obscurity  of  style,  and  gen- 
eral want  of  intelligible  form,  by  which,  it  was 
assumed,  these  sonatas  were  distinguished.  Times 
have  happily  changed ;  and  at  present  the  last 
sonatas  of  Beethoven  like  the  above-named  quar- 
tettes, are  ranked  by  unanimous  consent  among 
the  most  striking  masterpieces  of  his  genius. 
Beethoven  himself  considered  them  the  best  of 
his  many  contributions  to  the  pianoforte  and  at 
length  the  world  seems  to  have  endorsed  his 
opinion.  Posterity  has  done  the  grand  "  tone- 
poet  "  justice.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
clear-sighted  of  modern  critics  on  music  (the  late 
Ludwig  Rellstab  of  Berlin)  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim  that  whatever  Beethoven  had  written 
must  be  played  ;  and  this  decision  has  passed  into 
a  law.  Pianists  apply  themselves  with  courage 
and  perseverance  to  master  the  vast  mechanical 
difficulties  in  which  these  wonderful  compositions 
abound  ;  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  written  for 
the  pianoforte,  has  elevated  the  character  of  that 
instrument  and  placed  it  next  in  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  orchestra  itself.  That  such  was 
Beethoven's  opinion  his  works  sufficiently  attest. 
However  this  may  be,  the  last  sonatas  are  now 
studied  con  amore  and  pianists  agree  to  consider 
the  task  of  mastering  them  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  duty.  Of  course  we  allude  to  perform- 
ers unusually  gifted,  since  to  players  of  ordin- 
ary ability  the  last  works  of  Beethoven  present 
inseparable  obstacles. 

"  When  some  not  very  profound  critic,"  says  a 
clever  and  eloquent  writer,  "  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce certain  passages  of  Goethe's  second  part 
of  Faust  obscure,  the  great  poet-philosopher  re- 
torted "  Are  you  quite  sure  sir,  that  nothing  is 
the  matter  with  your  light  ?"  Beethoven  might 
have  put  some  question  to  many  of  the  would- 
be   txecutants   and   critics    of    the   stupendous 


works  belonging  to  his  so-called  "  third  manner  " 
many  of  which  remain  still  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble to  all  but  artists  of  the  very  highest  order 
and  these  we  need  scarcely  add,  are  extremely 
rare  in  every  country."  The  Sonata,  Op.  101, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  inspira- 
tions of  what  critics  call  his  "  third  period  "  which 
were  for  a  long  time  condemned  even  by  Bee- 
thoven's admirers  as  incomprehensible  rhapsodies, 
impossible  to  execute.  That  they  should  be  in- 
comprehensible if  not  executed  distinctly  may 
well  be  credited  ;  and  as,  till  recently,  pianists 
"  de  la  premiere  force  "  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  composing  and  performing  fantasias  upon 
popular  operas  and  airs  with  variations  of  the 
same  stamp,  there  was  little  chance  of  their 
meeting  with  that  clearness  of  execution  indis- 
pensable to  render  them  intelligible.  Mendels- 
sohn would  often  play  them  with  delight  to  those 
he  thought  capable  of  appreciating  them ;  but 
then  Mendelssohn  was  a  phenomenon,  and  what 
was  impossible  to  the  majority  of  professed 
pianists  was  nothing  to  him.  Liszt  never 
attempted  any  of  them  publicly,  though  of 
course  no  one  can  doubt  of  Ms  ability  to  play 
them.  The  modern  "  virtuoso  "  style  of  pianists 
were  satisfied  with  a.  fugue  or  two  of  Bach,  and 
a  concerto  and  one  sonata  (generally  the  Moon- 
light Sonata)  of  Beethoven,  as  a  sort  of  classical 
stock,  to  be  served  out  occasionally  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.  And  so  Beethoven  had  composed 
the  largest  number  of  his  pianoforte  works  for 
the  shelf. 

So  far  Mr.  Davison.  In  the  same  descriptive 
programme  in  the  Enir'  Acie  is  a  fine  analysis  of 
this  Sonata  (Opi  101)  — but  it  is  too  long  for  me 
to  copy. 

March  20.  "Exeter  Hall  National  Choral  Soci- 
ety." First  concert  concert  of  unaccompanied 
music,  600  voices.  Conductor  G.  W.  Martin."  So 
it  stands  on  the  title  page  of  the  book  of  words. 
Remarkable  singing  there  certainly  was  not  on 
the  part  of  the  "  600  voices,"  some  of  which 
must  have  been  doubled  to  make  out  the  number 
I  notice  that  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  book  have 
a  note  to  the  effect,  "  Journal  of  Part  Music,  No. 
so  and  so,  price  l^A.  2d.  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
notice,  too,  that  of  16  vocal  pieces  on  the  pro- 
gramme, seven  are  harmonized  or  arranged  by 
G.  W.  Martin  and  that  three  are  composed  by 
him,  one  of  them  being  a  prize  glee."  I  notice 
moreover,  that  "  old  English  melodies  "  as  "  Bar- 
bara Allen,"  such  popular  ones  as  "  Last  rose  of 
summer"  and  the  like  are  among  these  arrange- 
ments, and  very  bad  they  are.  The  best  things 
were  "Hail  Smiling  Morn,"  by  SpofTorth,  "Awake 
Jiolian  Lyre,"  by  Danby,"  "  In  these  delightful 
pleasant  groves,"  by  Purcell,  "  My  pretty  Jane," 
by  Bishop.  Upon  the  whole  the  impression  left 
by  the  concert  was  not  particularly  favorable  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Martin  either  as  conductor,  harmonist 
or  man  of  musical  taste.  Mrs.  Davison  gave  two 
remarkable  performances  on  the  pianoforte,  of 
show  music. 

March  21.  Another  vocal  concert  of  what 
Mr.  G.  W.  Martin  calls  "  unaccompanied  music  " 
—  this  time  in  St.  James's  Hall  —  by  a  society 
called  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir,  numbering  about 
80  voices  only.  This  was  the  third  concert  of  the 
sixth  season  —  the  number  of  the  concerts  this 
season  being  seven.  Save  two  pianoforte  pieces 
of  little  interest,  the  following  was  the  programme, 
and  a  very  fine  one  it  was,  especially  the  old 
pieces : 


Madrigal,  "What  s.iith  my  dainty  aarliug"T.Mor1ey,159o 

•'  '*In  the  merry  spring" RayenBcroft,  1513 

"  "Flora  gave  me  fairest  flowers".  . . .  Wilhye.  16l.'9 

Part-song,  "  Love's  '  Heigho  I'  " Walter  Macfarren 

Glee,  "  The  mighty  conqueror  of  hearts". -Sam    Webber 

Trio,  for  female  voices,  "Hearts  feel  that  love  thee  " 

Mendelssohn 
Madrigal,  *'  Take  heed  ye  shepherd  swains.  .R.  L.  Pearsall 

Part-song  "When  the  shades  of  eve  descending," 

Henry  Leslie 
Glee,  for  single  voices,  "  Come  see  what  pleasure". .  -Eliot 
Madrigal,  "As  Vesta  was  from  Latmus  hill  descending. , 

T.  Weekes.  IGOO 

Part  II. 

Forty-third  psalm,  8  parts, (Dom  chor  music).Mendel.ssohn 

Glee,  for  5  single  voices,  "Tieauty  sweet  love".  W.  Hoisley 

Part-song,  "  Come  and  watch  the  daylight  dawning.". . . . 

S.  Reay 
Trio  and  chorus.  The  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone." 

liishop 

Part-song,  "  Evening" IL  Leslie 

Do.       "This  pleasant  month  of  May" Do. 

Solo  and  chorus,  "Now  tramp,  tramp  o'er  moss  and  fall," 

Bishop 

"Sou  see  what  a  splendid  selection,  combining 
variety,  and  the  highest  excellence,  and  giving 
both  old,  standard  and  new  pieces. 

I  have  but  one  remark  to  make  as  to  the  exe- 
cution, and  that  is,  it  was  the  most  perfect  choir 
singing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  from  a  mixed 
choir  ;  the  Dom  chor  in  Berlin,  being  the  only  one 
I  ever  heard  to  rival  it,  but  that  we  all  know  is 
a  boy  choir.  To  one  so  passionately  fond  of 
glees  and  Madrigals,  as  I  am,  it  was  worth  com- 
ing to  London  just  to  hear  once.  Such  precision, 
such  perfect  time,  such  crescendos,  deminuendos, 
pianissimos,  such  enunciation  of  the  words,  no- 
where have  I  heard  anything  like  it. 

The  psalm  by  Mendelssohn,  however  was  not 
effective  to  me  having  heard  it  sung  by  the  Dom 
chor,  it  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  woman's  voices, 
but  its  execution  was  superb.  Nothing  that  I 
ever  heard  in  Boston  or  New  York  could  do 
more  than  give  a  faint  idea  of  such  glee  and 
madrigal  singing. 

March  22.  Christy's  Minstrels,  in  a  small  con- 
cert room  connected  with  her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  s.ame  old  story. 

March  27.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  "Mes- 
siah." Perfection.  Soloists,  Sims  Reeves,  Mr. 
Saintly,  (bass) ;  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  (con- 
tralto) ;  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  (soprano). 

March  30.  Heard  part  of  a  concert  this  af- 
ternoon at  the  Crystal  Palace,  viz.,  Mendelssohn's 
"Lobgesang."  It  was  given  in  the  "wheel  with- 
in the  wheel,"  drew  a  good  audience,  and  went 
exceedingly  well.  Chorus  of  the  Italian  opera 
reinforced  by  amateurs.    Very  enjoyable. 

April  1.  Amber  Witch  again  ;  this  time  in 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  my  liking  for  the  music 
confirmed,  the  generally  favorable  impression  as 
to  the  work  strengthened. 

April  3.  Concert  of  the  Vocal  Association 
again,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  the  less  said  about  it 
the  better  ! 

April  8.  Rehearsal  of  Beethoven's  great  Mass 
inD,  at  Exeter  hall. 

April  10.  The  Musical  Society  of  London — 
its  second  concert  of  the  season.  See  what  a 
glorious  programme  : 

First  Walpurgis  Night Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  C,  for  pianoforte,  solo  by  J.  F.  Barnett. Mozart 

Symphony,  B  flat,  (4th) Beethoven 

Scena  from  "  Faust,"  sung  by  Louisa  Pyne Spohr 

Vocal  Trio  from  "  Fair  Rosmond" Barnett 

Overture,  to  * 'Chevy  Ohace  " G.  A.  Macfarren 

The  cantata  (Walpurgis  Nighty)  given  by  this 
grand  orchestra  and  a  professional  chorus  of  SO 
voices,  was  one  of  the  finest  successes,  I  have 
heard.     The   performance    was   worthy  of   the 
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poem.  'Twas  superb.  But  what  I  paid  special 
attention  to  was  the  difference  of  effect  arising: 
from  the  use  of  tlie  Enjilish  instead  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  translation  is  b_v  Wm.  Bar- 
tholeniew,  a  difiioult  thinrj  to  do,  because  the 
words  are  to  fit  music  already  composed,  and  be- 
cause Goethe  makes  such  a  variety  of  rhjthm 
and  so  fits  the  sounds  of  his  words  to  the  sense. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  well  done.  The  English 
version  is  fivr  more  singable  than  the  German  and 
the  vocal  effect  much  better  than  when  I  heard 
it  by  one  of  the  best  societies  in  Germany, 
— Stern's. 

Take  the  opening  solo  and  chorus,  and  see  how 
much  more  easy  the  English  words  are  to  pro- 
nounce with  a  good  tone  than  the  German  ones, 
in  most  of  the  lines. 

Now  May  again 

Breaks  winter's  chain 

The  bud  and  bloom  are  springing  ; 

No  snow  is  seen 

The  vales  are  green 

The  woodland  choirs  are  singing  ! 

Yon  mountain  height 

Is  win'try  white 

Upon  it  we  will  gather 

Bcfrin  the  ancient  holy  rite, 

Praise  our  Almighty  Father 

In  sacrifice 

The  flame  shall  rise  ; 

Thus  blend  our  hearts  together. 

Es  lacht  der  Mai ! 

Der  WakI  ist  frei 

Von  Eis  und  Eeifgehange, 

Der  Schnee  ist  fort 

Am  griinen  Ort 

Erschallon  Lustgesiinge, 

Ein  rciner  Schnee 

Licgt  auf  der  Hoh  : 

])och  eilen  wir  nach  ohen 

Begehn  den  altcn  heil'gen  Brauch 

Allvater  dort  zu  lohen, 

Die  Flamme  lodrc  durch  den  Ranch  ! 

So  wird  das  Herz  erhoben. 

It  is  all  nonsense  for  people  to  talk  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue  being  so  bad  for  singing.  Of  course 
if  you  undertake  to  sing  the  first  chapter  of 
Chronicles  you  will  find  hard  work  of  it ;  but 
English  lyric  poetry  —  that  which  is  lyric  —  is 
unequalled  by  any  except  that  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guages on  the  shores  of  the  Meditteranean.  If 
our  singers  would  study  English  singing,  or  rather 
the  English  language  for  singing,  as  the  French 
and  Germans  do  their  own  tongues,  we  should 
soon  cease  to  hear  complaint  and  might  hope  to 
see  the  few  Italian  airs  now  sung  to  death  in  our 
concerts  give  way  to  the  beautiful  compositions, 
which  I  hear  in  London.  One  of  these  days 
when  peace  has  come  again  and  slavery  ceases 
to  bring  about  a  commercial  crisis  every  ten  years, 
I  hope  that  music  will  raise  her  head  again  in 
Boston,  and  that  the  "  Walpurgis  Night  "  may  be 
studied  and  given  even  if  far  less  beautifully  than 
on  this  occasion, 

I  was  told — I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  the  story — that  twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
"Chevy  Chase,"  a  melodrama,  was  to  be  brought 
out  at  one  of  the  London  theatres,  but  at  the 
last  moment  there  was  no  overture.  The  mana- 
ger applied  to  Macfarren  ;  he  undertook  it ; 
composed  away  for  dear  life  ;  copyist  following 
close  at  his  heels,  and  in  a  night,  or  so,  the  over- 
ture was  finished.  Hearing  it  but  once  I  can 
only  say  that  for  style  it  struck  me  as  a  curious 


blending  of  Mendelssohn's  forms  with  those  of 
Beethoven  —  as  though  one  should  write  a  poem 
one  part  like  Longfellow,  and  another  like  Dr. 
Johnson's  "  London."  This  is  said  not  of  the 
musical  ideas  but  simply  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
as  it  struck  me  at  the  close  of  a  long  concert  in 
which  wo  had  so  important  a  specimen  of  both 
Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven. 


For  Bwight^s  .Tournal  of  Music. 

J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the 

"Deutsche  IMusik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  with  riano-forte  accomraniment. 
arraiified  hv  Robf.ut  Fr.\nz  Four  sets  (9  Aito.  9  Ba.ss,  9 
.'^opnino,  9  Tenor  Arias).  Leipzig  :  F-  Whiitiicg  ;  Boston  : 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  148. j 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  to  form  an  idea, 
from  the  sources  themselves,  of  the  state  in  which 
Bach  found  the  religious  Aria.  The  examination 
would  no  doubt  show  in  a  much  clearer  light  the 
new  shape  it  received  from  him,  and  probably 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  went  be- 
fore him  scarcely  deserves  mention  in  comparison 
with  his, — as  may  indeed  be  maintained  with 
perfect  right  of  all  the  other  spheres  of  his  ac- 
tivity. For  it  becomes  gradually  more  apparent, 
that  only  a  very  small  part  of  German  music  be- 
fore Bach,  great  as  its  historical  worth  may  be, 
yields  any  lasting  artistic  interest.  Hence  the 
historical-critical  introduction  to  these  Arias  must 
be  left  to  men  approved  in  such  researches ;  a 
few  remarks  only  may  be  here  in  place,  suggested 
by  the  work  itself  which  lies  before  us. 

As  regards  the  architectural  structure  of  these 
Arias,  they  consist,  not  always  to  be  sure,  but 
commonly  of  three  parts  :  the  anterior,  middle 
and  concluding  sentence.  The  anterior  and  con- 
cluding sentence  are  often,  especially  in  broadly 
laid  out  arias,  the  same  —  which  is  indicated  by 
the  Da  capo ;  at  least  they  are  often  very  like 
to  one  another,  except  that  the  conclud- 
ing senten'.'e  contain  significant  heighten- 
ings,  embellishments,  &c.,  but  even  in  these 
the  Ritornel  commonly  returns  unaltered  at  the 
close.  The  anterior  sentence  usually  consists  of 
two  clauses,  frequently  preceded,  after  the  Ritor- 
nel, by  a  short  attacking  phrase  of  the  voice  as  it 
were.  They  move  in  the  Tonic  and  one  of  the 
related  keys,  most  commonly  the  Dominant ;  the 
parallel  key  (Relative  Minor)  is  reserved  for  the 
middle  sentence  ;  this  too  is  commonly  two-fold, 
though  not  always,  for  general  exhaustive  rules 
can  only  be  approximately  applied  to  Bach's 
thoroughly  free  artistic  method,  which  is  bound 
to  no  absolute  formula.  The  second  part  of  the 
Aria  seldom  forms  a  sharp  antithesis  to  the  first ; 
the  principal  motive  is  copiously  used — especially 
in  the  accompaniment — but  freely  modified  in 
various  ways ;  the  newly  added  matter  often  can 
be  scarcely  called  an  independent  motive,  and  is 
seldom  wrought  out  on  its  own  account.  Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Bach  proceeds  with  an  astonishing 
economy,  which  makes,  however,  always  the  im- 
pression of  exuberant  fulness;  for  he  knows  how 
to  spin  out  his  ideas  so  broadly,  to  put  them  in 
such  striking  connections  with  one  another,  to 
metamorphose  them  so  variously,  and  and  above 
all  to  win  fron  them  continually  such  new  sides 
by  ever  new  melodic  turns  in  the  voice  part, 
that  once  for  all,  one  comes  to  feel,  that  this  plas- 
tic faculty  is  inexhaustible  and  inimitable. 

We  can   trust  the  master,  who  made   every 


moans  of  Art  serve  an  ideal  end,  for  proceeding 
very  carefully  and  according  to  fixed  principles 
in  the  choice  of  solo  voices  for  his  texts  ;  although 
it  is  difficult  to  state  precisely,  ivhat  those  princi- 
ples were.  liut  the  deep  and  labored  thought, 
which  we  already  find  in  the  composition 
of  the  texts  for  his  Cantatas — and  it  seems  to  be 
beyond  doubt  that  he  took  the  most  active  part 
in  that  himself— justifies  iis  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied confidence  on  this  point.  This  much  it  may 
be  permitted  to  say  in  general  :  that  the  text  for 
Tenor  and  Soprano  airs  have,  in  the  average,  a 
more  personal,  more  purely  lyrical  character, 
than  those  for  the  Bass  and  Alto  airs,  in  which 
frequently  a  reflective  or  rhetorical  moment  only 
melts  into  a  lyric  flow  by  means  of  the  music. 
But  it  can  be  more  confidently  maintained,  that 
the  Bass  arias  contain  the  most  dramatic  life  ; 
the  Tenor,  the  most  brilliant  psychological  musi- 
cal dialectics  ;  the  alto,  the  most  tranquil  depth 
and  clearness  ;  the  soprano,  the  most  fervent,  in- 
wai'd  glow  of  feeling.  Bach  is  in  fact  a  perfect 
master  in  showing  the  distinctive  character  of 
every  voice,  in  respecting  its  compass  and  in 
placing  its  most  brilliant  and  effective  portions  in 
the  foreground.  To  be  sure,  the  excessively 
high  pitch  of  our  instruments  occasions  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  especially  to  the 
Tenor  arias  ;  but  Bach  is  not  responsible  for  that ; 
consider  on  the  contrary  the  thoroughly  peculiar 
stamp,  which,  in  the  cantilena  as  well  as  in  the 
figured  work,  distinguishes  an  Alto  absolutely 
from  a  Bass  aria ;  this  goes  so  far,  the  even  the 
harmonic  relation,  which  the  voice  part  faceord- 
ing  as  it  lies  in  a  higher  or  lower  stratum)  sus- 
tains to  the  accompaniment,  is  always  taken  into 
consideration,  and  hence  in  a  Tenor  air,  for  in- 
stance, a  very  different  sonority  is  intended,  than 
in  a  Soprano  air.  This  becomes  most  clear  if 
you  attempt  to  apply  to  these  airs  the  direction 
now  so  much  in  vogue:  "  for  Soprano  or  Tenor," 
&c.;  the  air  soiinda,  to  be  sure,  but  its  impression 
is  incomparably  weaker,  than  when  it  is  left  to 
its  own  proper  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
need  be  less  hesitation  about  allowing  Alto  arias 
to  be  sung  by  a  rich  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and 
the  Bass  arias  by  a  Baritone  ;  since  with  Bach 
neither  the  Alto  nor  the  Bass  voice  seeks  its  rich- 
est development  in  the  deep  tones ;  it  is  only 
from  some  special  motive  that  it  descends  occas- 
ionally from  the  middle  height. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  last  into  the  work  it- 
self and  allow  it  to  speak  to  us  by  some  examples. 
We  will  select — without  any  special  particularity 
— one  from  each  set,  and  try  to  analyze  it,  well 
aware  of  the  insurmountable  limits  to  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  words,  where  music  is  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  necessary  to  adduce  numerous 
citations  ;  these  of  course  cannot  make  the  com- 
parison of  the  work  itself  superfluous,  but  are 
designed  as  much  as  possible  to  prompt  and  fur- 
ther it. 

From  the  Nine  Alto  arias,  which  appeared  first, 
we  select  No.  6,*  out  of  the  Whitsuntide  Cantata  ; 
0  eiokjea  Feuer,  0  Ursprung  der  Liehe  ("O  eter- 
nal fire,  O  wellspring  of  Love").  The  aria  forms 
the  middle  point  of  the  Cantata,  in  which  at  first  a 
a  powerful  chorus  prays  to  God,  the  eternal  source 
of  Love,  that  he  may  fill  and  enkindle  the  hearts 
of  men  :  "  We  desire,  O  most  high  to  be  thy  tem- 
ple." Whereupon  a  Tenor  recitative  reminds 
the  Lord  of  his  sure  promise,  repeats  the  prayer 
and  adds : 
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"  Ein  solrii  erwahlier  I-Ifilistlium 
Hat  Bclbst  den  hochsten  Ruhn." 
(Suoli  a  chosen  sanctuary 
Has  evpn  the  highest  honor). 
And  at  this  point  our  Alto  Aria  connects  it- 
self: 

"  Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants 
Whom  God  hath  called  to  homes  ahove, 
What  earthly  crown  so  worth  possessing, 
What  wealth  of  everlasting  blessing 
And  all  from  Him  whose  name  is  Love. 
It    sets   out  —  certainly  on    purpose  —  in     A 
major.    Bach  is  a  very  fine  character-painter  of 
the  keys;  and   that  he    allows  himself  to  be  de- 
termined in  his  choice  of  keys  by  no  law  but  the 
nature  of  his  texts,  is  proved  (for   example)  by 
the  fact,  that  he  commences  the   Cantatata:  Du 
Hirte  Israel  ("Thou   Shepherd  of  Israel,"J  in  G 
major,  and  ends  it  in  A  major.     The  Rllornel 
or   symphony,  which,  as   is  often  the  case,  sums 
up  briefly  the  leading  movements  of   the  Aria, 
begins  "with  a  tender  and  lovely  cantilena,  which 
floats  up  and  down  through  2  bars  over  the  bass 
•which  lies  in  the  Tonic,  pulsing  in  equal  quaver 
beats  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  upper  as 
•well  as  the  middle  parts  move  in  octaves ;  but  the 
latter,  reversing  the  motives,  cross   the  former. 

(A).t 

The  rich  fullness  of  tone  here  developed, 
makes  palpable  to  sense,  as  it  were,  the  multi- 
plied blessing  and  blissfulness  which  streams 
through  the  "  anserwdlilten  Seelen"  ("chosen 
souls,"  in  the  Boston  edition  :  "  good  and  faithful 
servants."^)  Then  in  ever  richer  and  lovelier 
forms  the  rythmical  design  of  the  leading  motive 
develops  and  extends  itself  the  more,  that  in  the 
second  halt  of  the  introduction  •we  pass  suddenly 
into  the  Dominant  key  (E  majorj  and  make  a 
close  in  that ;  then  by  a  swift  transition  to  the 
Tonic  the  entrance  of  the  voice  part  is  prepared. 
First,  in  a  short  section  it  simply  brings  out  the 
leading  motive  and  ends  in  the  Dominant.  Then, 
starting  again  •with  the  same  motive  in  E  major, 
it  draws  the  hitherto  so  quiet  bass  into  emulous, 
fluctuating  motion  like  its  own  ;  new  and  bolder 
■wave  lines  appear  too  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
accompaniment.   (B^. 

A  lengthier  development,  in  •which  the  accom- 
paniment repeats  the  second  part  of  the  Ritornel, 
gives  the  voice  free  room  to  unfold  itself,  at  first 
in  shorter,  then  in  ever  broader  and  more  com- 
pound melismata  (melodic  phrases^.  Already 
the  accompaniment  has  found  an  end,  •while  the 
voice,  barely  supported  by  a  pair  of  tones  to  fill 
out,  takes  still  another  upward  flight  and  then 
sinks  softly  down  ■upon  the  Dominant.    (C.) 

The  most  wonderful  freedom  and  dexterity  is 
shown  in  the  independence,  ■with  ■which  Bach  sets 
off  his  voice  part  against  the  accompaniment ;  he 
lets  it  go  free,  as  it  were,  and  then  he  "iveaves  it 
in  ■with  the  accompaniment  again  most  intimate- 
ly. Frequently  the  voice  goes  with  the  accom- 
paniment ;  but  quite  as  frequently  is,  as  they  say, 
"written  in"  (interpolated).  Here  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  impossible  to  him.  Not  only  in  the 
Arias  is  he  never  at  a  loss,  how  to  write  into  the 
full  organic  harmony  of  the  accompaniment  a 
melodious,  beautifully  conducted,  characteristic 
voice  part — but  even  in  the  choruses,  where  there 
are  four  voices,  we  meet  this  phenomenon. 
When  we  think  ■what  inexorable  po^wers  the  vocal 
organ  and  the  text  are,  and  ■when  ■we  see  the 
clearness,  ease,  correctness  in  which  all  stands 


before  us,  we  cannot  sufliciently  admire  the  mas- 
tery, with  which  Bach  has  wrought.  Instead  of 
many  other  examples,  often  much  more  artfully 
constructed,  the  one  just  cited  •will  illustrate 
what  we  mean. 

A  longer  interlude,  again  ending  in  E  major, 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  anterior  sentence  and 
at  the  same  time  the  transition  to  the  middle  sen- 
tence :  Wer  Icann  ein  f/rosser  Heil  eriealilen,  &c. 
("  AVhat  earthly  crown  so  ivorth  pessessing.") 
It  consists  of  two  parallel  clauses,  with  an  inter- 
lude between  them  ;  the  first  in  F  sharp  minor, 
the  second  in  C  sharp  minor,  but  both  concluding 
with  a  free  modification  of  the  principal  motive. 
They  •were  originally  accompanied  only  by  the 
organ  and  the  hasso  continuo ;  hence  the  voice 
moves  here  in  a  more  free  and  characteristic 
manner,  almost  like  recitative,  which  corresponds 
completely  to  the  interrogative  form  of  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  text,  even  outwardly,  according 
to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice.  But  the 
paralellism  does  not  prevent,  that  the  second 
clause  should  contain  heightened  reproductions 
of  the  first,  •which  are  already  significantly  indi- 
cated by  the  interrupting  interlude.  For  here, 
in  the  middle  point  of  the  whole  Aria,  the  sim- 
plest element  of  the  leading  motive 

urged  itself  gradually  upward  and  thus  brings 
the  highest  energy  of  expression  into  the  aria. 
(E).    ° 

Who  can  fail  to  remark,  in  this  middle  sentence, 
the  depth  and  freedom  with  •which  Bach  inter- 
prets his  text?  Most  others  would  perhaps  have 
employed  here  for  the  first  time  the  whole  wealth 
of  melody  and  the  greatest  fullness  of  tone  in  the 
accompaniment  to  the  words :  Wer  kann  des 
Segens  Meiicje  Zahlen.  ( "  What  wealth  of 
everlasting  blessing,")  &c.,  in  order  to  represent 
them  as  sensuously  as  possible.  Bach  never  de- 
scends to  soulless  word-painting  ;  whatever  of 
that  sort  you  seem  to  find  in  him  is  always  more 
symbolical,  more  deep  and  musically  logical,  than 
may  appear  at  first  sight.  He  describes  the  seen 
and  palpable  beatitude  of  the  "  chosen  souls" 
with  such  richness  of  color,  such  sweetness  as  to 
excite  the  deepest  longing ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
question  arises  about  the  magnitude,  the  wealth, 
the  source  of  the  blessing,  he  lets  the  accompani- 
tnent  become  silent,  man  sinks  into  pensive  con- 
templation ;  and  who  could  overlook  now  the 
painful  feature  which  the  interlude  just  cited  in- 
troduces into  the  midst  of  it? 

But  this  cannot  be  the  last  of  it;  the  fullness 
of  inward  peace  gushes  forth  anew  in  yet  more 
tender  and  voluptuous  melodies.  By  a  free  re- 
entrance  of  the  leading  motive,  we  are  trans- 
ported back  with  glad  surprise  into  the  ground- 
tone  of  feeling,  which  the  concluding  sentence, 
heiahtening  and  expanding,  conducts  now  to  its 
goal.  This  third  sentence  moves  throughout  in 
A  major;  its  second  clause,  which  the  anterior 
sentence  had  in  the  Dominant,  returns  now  to 
Tonic ;  so  that  by  its  higher  place  in  the  scale  it 
acquires  a  heightened  expression,  which  reaches 
its  goal  and  acme  in  a  beautiful  ecstatic  cadence. 
(F). 

Apart  from  all  the  fine  traits,  only  obvious  to  a 
close  examination  and  a  technically  sharpened 
eye,  this  aria,  by  [its  magical  sound,  its  wondrous 
lovely  and  caressing  melody,  its  thoroughly  poetic 


temper,  can  be  sure  of  a  marked  impression  even 
upon  quite  unmusical  persons,  provided  that  the 
piano-player  knows  how  to  loose  the  magic  charm 
locked  up  in  it.  For  the  piano  part  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulty  ;  but  who  can  talk  of  difficulty, 
with  such  reward  in  prospect? 

*  ;\'<i.  1,  of  the  8  Atto  Airs,  as  published  hy  Oliver  Diteon 
&  Co. 

t  The  letters  A,  B,  fee,  refer  to  the  numericiil  illustrationp, 

wliieh  may  be  driven  with  the  Inst  Tiumber  of  this  article    Our 

readers  meanwhile  can  refer  to  the  aria  itself,  publi.'-bed  as 

above  stated. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Translated  from  the  French  of  .Scodo  for  the  Musical  Times.) 

Dramatic  Music. 

Manv  theories  are  formed  upon  music  and  par- 
ticularly on  dramatic  music.     There  is  nosort  of 
vagary  which  is  not  indulged,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, in  regard   to   this  admirable   art,  which 
touches  upon  such  delicate  questions,  and  which, 
at   the  same   time,  is  not   understood   but   by  a 
small   number   of   good    intellects.     Nothing   is 
easier  than  to  build  chimerical  and  pretentious 
systems  npon  the  works  of  a  iNIozart  or  a  Rossini, 
to  glance  over  with  a  bird's-eye  view,  the  history 
of  the  art,  to  bring  together  glorious  names,  and 
strangely  mingle   them,  with   impunity,  because 
the  public,  very   ignorant   in  such  matters,  is  not 
there  to  contradict  or  disprove  you.     But  I  dare 
to  aflSrm  anew  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  form  a  good  judgment  upon  the  composition  of 
a  master,  to  seize  its  true  character,  and  to  assign 
it  an  incontestible  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
works  of  the  human  mind.     Success  does  not  suf- 
fice to  give  measure  of  the  durable  merit  of  a 
musical  composition  ;  for  I  can  cite  such  an  opera, 
Italian,  German,  or  French,  which  has  had  more 
than  a  hundred  representations  without  having  a 
note  of  it  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  following 
generation.     Who  knows  anything  now-a-daysof 
La  Com  rara  of  INIartini,  which,  however,  disi>u- 
ted  the  success  of  Mozart's  Nozze   di  Figaro  f 
It  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the^  age 
to  pretend   to  exact  from  an  art  like  music  or 
paintins  effects  of  a  false  profundity,  which  it  is 
not  in   its  essence  to  produce.     It   is  forni  which 
reveals  the  intellect  and  the  sentiment  which  ani- 
mates it ;  and  without  form,  which  ought  first  to 
please  mv  senses,  it  is  in  vain   for  you  to  invite 
me  to  reflect  and  meditate  long  on  a  picture  or  a 
score  which  does  not  exhibit  the  particular  beau- 
ties I  have  the  right  to  seek.     Let  us  beware  of 
this  hollow  German  symbolism  which  indulges  in 
such   dark   reasonings   in   matters   of    art,   and 
which  thinks  it  sees  in  everything  obscure,  un- 
pleasant or  incomprehensible,  a  superior  concep- 
tion to  a  work  brilliant  with  light,  which  speaks 
to  all,  and  which  expresses  the  truth  through  the 
medium  of  beauty,  without  which  there  are  no 
fine  arts,  above  all,  music.     I  don't  go  to  the  the- 
atre to  attend  a  course  of  metaphysics,  or  medi- 
tate upon   the  government  of  empires  and  the 
mysteries  of  Providence.     I  go  to  enjoy  a  deli- 
cate pleasure,  a  moral  pleasure  without  doubt, 
but  hidden  under  the  attractive  forms  of  poetry 
and  art.     It  is  from  Germany,  and  contempora- 
neous Germany,  that  has  come  to  us  this  abstruse 
and  barbarous'theory  of  a  pretended  spiritualistic 
music,  a  music  so  sublime  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
empire  of  sound,  if  we  must  believe  the  demi- 
poets  of  Leipzig  or  Berlin,    and  surpasses  the 
senses  and  intelligibility.     It  is  by  such  absurdi- 
ties that  they  have   sought  to   explain   certain 
equivocal  passages   in    the   last   compositions  of 
Beethoven,  and-  to  ring  the   changes  upon  the 
miserable  productions   of  the   poor   imitators  of 
this  great  genius.     Shall  I  say  my  whole  thought  ? 
I  begin  to  throw  oft  the  too  heavy  weight  of  the 
false'^  profundity  of    German  estheticism,  and   I 
have  beaun  to  prefer  a  limpid,  healthful  page  of 
Descartes  or  Pascal  to  the  nebulous  pathos  of  the 
pantheists  beyond  the  Rhine. 

An  opera  should  satisfy  two  essential  conditions 
to  merit  a  rank  among  the  great  works  of  art. 
The  music  must  be  imprinted  with  the  general 
character  of  the  story  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  it 
must  express  the  characteristics  of  the  dominant 
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characters ;  it  must  paint  the  struirp;le  of  great 
passions  bj'  the  means  proper  to  it ;  it  mustailapt 
itself,  in  fact,  to  the  hiws  of  verisimilitude  and 
dramatic  logic  without  ever  forfjettinp;  that  it  is 
poetry,  and  cannot  descend  to  material  imitations 
too  much  extended,  without  losins;  its  prestiije, 
and  compromising  its  power  over  the  heart  and 
iuias;ination  of  men.  Tliis  first  condition  of  gcn- 
eral  truth  beinij  fulfilled,  and  it  is  not  the  most 
difficult,  there  remain,  pure  musii',  beauty  of  lan- 
puase,  elegance  of  form,  simplicity  of  means, 
delicacy  of  detail,  nobleness  of  melody,  richness 
of  coloring  and  instrumentation,  everything 
which  tends  to  the  dramatic  illusion,  but  which 
outlives  representation ;  in  short,  style,  which 
gives  permanence  to  a  musical  composition  as  it 
does  to  a  poem,  and  which  constitutes  the  eternal 
charm  of  great  works.  The  most  impressive 
drama,  the  most  powerful  lyric  conception  put 
effectively  upon  the  stage  are  works  of  an  infe- 
rior order  without  style  which  consecrates  them, 
and  alone  ensures  them  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. Let  one  read  the  score  o^  Don  Giovanni, 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Dcr  Freyschiitz,  Oberon,  even 
the  Vestale  of  Spontini,  who  was  not,  however,  a 
great  musician,  and  in  the  dead  letter  of  these 
fine  dramas,  so  vital  upon  the  stage,  one  will  find 
a  musical  poetry  by  turns  vigorous,  powerful,  ex- 
quisite, profound,  with  the  only  profimdity  which 
it  belongs  to  the  fine  arts  to  reveal,  that  of  sen- 
timent and  grace.  Be  a  philosopher  if  you  will ; 
but  be  one  as  a  creative  artist,  like  Poussin,  in 
speaking  the  language  of  the  gods. 

Do  you  wish  a  shining  example  of  the  doctrine 
which  we  maintain  here,  of  what  one  has  the 
right  to  exact  from  a  dramatic  composition  to 
warrant  its  classification  among  the  rare  chefs 
d'ceuvre  which  please  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
ignorant,  and  which  make  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  art  ?  Go  and  see  William  Tell,the  marvel  of 
our  time.  From  the  overture,  which  is  a  true 
pictui-e,  as  clear  as  day,  as  transparent  as  light, 
as  colored  as  night  where  the  scenes  occur,  you 
are  informed  of  the  character  of  the  story  which 
is  to  be  told  you — a  heroic  and  pastoral  drama, 
where  the  divine  sentiment  of  love  of  country 
predominates;  and  the  poet  tells  yoir  this  in  an 
admirable  language,  which  at  once  charms  the 
most  inexperienced  ears,  which  seizes  upon  the 
imagination,  and  touches  the  feelings.  Then 
comes  that  colossal  introduction,  where  a  thousand 
episodes  mingle,  without  the  musical  discourse 
being  ever  weakened  or  interrupted,  a  vast  Ker- 
messe,  where  the  coloring  of  Rubens  shines  with 
a  distinctiveness  of  form  which  the  Flemish 
painter  never  knew.  Need  I  cite  all  the  beauties 
of  this  marvellous  chef-d'a;uvre,  the  duet  of  Ar- 
nold and  ^Villiam,  so  vigorous,  so  melodic  and 
always  musical,  the  air  of  Matilda,  Somhrea  fo- 
rets,  whence  exhales  an  exquisite  sentiment  of 
nature,  serene  and  bright  as  it  is  dreamed  of  by 
poets  of  the  south,  and  the  duet  which  follows 
between  the  two  lovers  with  so  chaste  and  pro- 
found a  tenderness  ?  In  the  opinion  of  all  musi- 
cians and  connoisseurs,  there  exists  nothing  on 
the  stage  comparable  to  the  second  act  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  for  united  dramatic  truth  and  musical 
beauty.  The  chorus,  in  which  the  sons  of  Switz- 
erland swear  to  live  free  and  to  exterminate  the 
traitors  among  them,  is  a  thing  absolutely  sur- 
prising ;  and  as  to  the  trio  for  three  male  voices, 
known  to  all  the  world,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  piece  of  dramatic  music  where  the  pathetic 
expression  has  ever  been  pushed  so  far  without 
ever  forgetting  the  beauty  of  language  which  it 
belongs  to  art  always  to  utter.  The  trio  in  Wil- 
liam Tell  can  be  put  beside  the  masked  trio  in 
Don  Giovanni.  I  will  not  continue  this  arid  enu- 
meration of  the  beauties  of  William  Tell,  which 
the  whole  world  knows  by  heart.  Some  day  or 
other^  I  will  perhaps  attempt  a  more  complete 
examination  of  the  author  of  so  many  chefs 
d'cEuvre.  Take  the  score  of  William  Tell  only, 
reduced  to  the  simple  proportions  of  a  piano  ac- 
companiment, that  is  to  say,  despoiled  of  the 
coloring  of  its  instrumentation,  the  prestige  of 
stage  effect,  and  all  the  powerful  accessions  of  a 
good  performance.  You  will  be  even  more  sur- 
prised at  a  nearer  view  of  those  limpid,  large 
simple,  vigorous  melodies,  which  live   by  their 


own  life,  accessible  to  all  voices,  intelligible  to  all 
the  world,  those  duets,  choruses,  concia-ted  pieces 
of  a  construction  so  simjile,  a  harmony  so  new,  so 
picturesque,  so  natural,  those  admirable  modula- 
tions which  are  born  from  the  development  of 
the  idea  whose  form  they  vivify,  and  which  ai-e 
not  the  cold  artifice  of  an  impotence  which 
changes.,-  a  key  liecause  it  cannot  change  the 
theme.  AVhen  a  great  dramatic  compo.sition  ca-n 
undergo  this  ordeal  of  pure  art  with  impunity, 
and  after  having  moved  the  crowd  asscml)lcd  in 
the  theatre,  retain  sufficient  internal  vitality  to 
charm  the  individual  connoisseur,  and  everywhere 
spreads  the  sentiment  wliich  animates  it,  it  is  the 
indelible  mark  of  a  great  work.  JoaepTi  of  Me- 
hul.  La  Dame  Blanche,  Le  Pre  aux  Clerca,  Zam- 
pa,  Le  Domino  Noir,  Fra  Diavolo  and  almost  all 
the  ingenious  and  piquant  labors  of  M.  Auber, 
are  in  dlfTereiit  degrees,  musical  compositions  suf- 
ficiently pure  and  vivacious  to  exist  without  the 
prestige  of  representation.  Dramatic  truth,  of 
which  people  are  so  jealous  now-a-days,  is  after 
all  only  a  qualification  in  lyric  drama  secondary 
to  beauty,  abundance  and  originality  of  purely 
musical  iileas.  which  alone  classify  and  consecrate 
great  works.  I  once  knew  a  professor  of  music 
who  read  the  holy  fathers  of  the  church  and  the 
Sotnme  of  Saint  Thomas  to  make  the  fools  and 
demi-connoisseurs  believe  that  he  drew  thence 
the  inspiration  necessary  for  his  high  mission. 
If  he  had  known  his  business,  he  would  never 
have  had  recourse  to  such  stratagems.  Let  us 
be  certain  then  :  to  create  great  works  in  the  arts 
and  in  poetry  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
know  how  to  read  the  ifechanique  Celef:te  of  La- 
place; it  is  sufficient  to  possess  the  genius  of 
Mozart,  of  Weber,  or  of  Rossini. 


An  Hour  with  Meyerbeer. 

HIS    PERSOXAL     APPEARANCE     AND     HIS    VIEWS    OF 
AMERICAN    AFFAIKS. 

(CorreFpondeTi?e  of  the  Evening  Post.) 
Meyerbeer's  reputation. 

Berlin,  .Tune,  1861. 

The  distinguished  composer  of  the  *'  Hugncnots  " 
has  occupied  a  jirominent  position  in  the  musical 
world  for  so  long  a  t:me  that  Iiis  name  and  roputa- 
tinn  are  hetrinninij  to  savor  of  the  traditionary  past, 
while,  at  tlie  same,  in  the  composition  of  his  later 
works,  lie  manifests  all  tlie  viijor  and  activity  of  the 
actual  present.  The  last  generation  were  quite  as 
much  delighted  as  is  the  rising  one  with  "  Rohcrt  le 
Diahle,"  and  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  talk  with  fond  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  singers  who  in  their  day  took  part  in 
its  performance,  and  who  now  are  either  dead  and 
buried,  or  have  retired  from  the  stage  to  a  life  of  pri- 
vate ohscurity.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  effects 
produced  by  Levassenr,  when  he  played  Beriram  ? 
and  even  Jenny  Lind's  first  appearance  as  Alice  at 
London  dates  hack  some  fourteen  years.  Kossini, 
also,  though  still  living,  enjoys  a  traditionary  rcpufa 
tion,  for  with  his  operas  are  associated  the  names  of 
such  artists  .as  Ruhini,  Lablache,  Persian!,  Pasta  and 
Malihran,  all  of  whom  belonging  to  a  time  which 
has  passed  away.  Indeed,  at  so  early  an  age  do  real 
musical  geniuses  begin  to  devclope  their  powers  and 
to  reap  their  harvest  of  fame,  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  remember  that  neither  Meyerbeer  nor  Rossini  can 
be  now  really  called  old  men,  and  that  Bellini  and 
Donizetti,  had  they  not  died  so  young,  would  at  this 
day  have  been  hut  little  past  the  prime  of  life,  with 
their  eyes  undimraed  and  their  natural  force  un.a- 
b.ated. 

meterbeer's  compositions. 

But  while  the  gentle  author  of  "  La  Sonnarahula  " 
and  the  delicate  composer  of  "Lucia"  have  left 
only  their  works  and  their  memories,  and  while  the 
swan  of  "  Pesai'o  "  has  for  nLiny  years  ceased  to  put 
music  on  paper,  the  industrious  man  to  whom  we 
owe  "Robert"  and  the  "Prophete"  continues  to 
work  steadily  and  faithfully.  He  is  not  a  rapid  com- 
poser. While  an  Italian  would  write  fifty,  Meyer- 
beer would  write  but  one  opera — spending,  for  in- 
stance, eight  years  on  the  "  Prophete."  But  then 
how  noble  has  been  the  result  of  this  plodding  toil ! 
Meyerbeer  has  not  written  a  single  weak  opera. 
Every  one,  though  different  in  outline  and  coloring, 
is  a  noble  monument  to  his  genius  ;  and  while  each 
is  in  itself  too  complete  a  work  to  be  heard  toadvan- 
t.age  in  any  other  state  than  that  of  perfect  complete- 
ness, yet  the  gems  which  best  bear  to  be  detached  are 
models  in  their  way.     What  more  touching  than  the 


Ah  won  Jils — what  more  inspiring  than  the  Corona-  ■ 
tion  March  of  the  Prophcic  I  What  more  majestic 
than  the  old  Chorale,  more  fiimint  than  the  Piff-jxiff, 
or  more  thrilling  than  the  Valnititie  and  h'noiil  duet 
ill  tlie  "  Ilngncnots  "  !  What  air  has  been  oftencr 
sung  by  cultivated  artisii  than  the  famous  Bolirrt  loi 
qiir  j'aiine,  and  what  conr-crti'd  piece  is  more  effective 
than  the  coiicliuling  trio  of  "  Robert  le  Diable"? 
And  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  though  less  generally 
known,  is  replete  with  delicious  melodies,  both  of 
the  andante  and  bravura  styles.  These  arc  all,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  grand  operas  ;  and  after 
they  have  brought  the  composer,  it  might  he  said,  al- 
most an  immortality  of  fame,  lo !  he  turns  away 
from  the  moiiarchs  and  splendors  of  these  themes 
to  take  up  a  libretto  of  the  loves  of  simple  shepherds 
and  weaves  about  it  the  delicious  music  of  tlic  "I'ar- 
dou  de  Ploermel." 

iii.s  residence. 

With  such  a  man  as  the  creator  of  all  these  mm-- 
ccavx  it  would  he  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance ;  and  I  gladly  availed  myself, 
while  in  Berlin  recently,  of  an  opportunity  of  call- 
ing on  Meyerbeer,  especially  as  he  had  honored  me 
with  his  card  of  private  invitation.  As  is  usual 
abroad  with  even  the  wealthiest,  he  occupies  a  suite 
of  rooms  and  not  a  whole  house.  The  mansion — an 
elegant  and  princely  one — like  all  the  larger  resi- 
dences in  the  Prussian  capital,  is  at  the  open  piazza 
at  the  end  of  the  Unler-dm-fJiiclen,  and  is  the  second 
house  from  the  magnificent  Brandenbourg  Gate, 
through  which  the  Berlinese  reach  their  large  public 
park,  which  lies  just  outside  the  city  walls.  Meyer- 
beer's rooms  are  on  what  we  would  call  the  third, 
but  wdiat  is  known  in  European  houses  as  the  second 
story.  There  is  no  name  on  the  lower  door,  but  af- 
fixed to  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  third  flight  of 
stairs  is  a  porcelain  plate  bearing  in  neat  letters  the 
one  word  "  Meyerbeer." 

A  ring  of  the  bell  brought  to  the  door  a  neat  Ger- 
man maid-servant,  who  took  my  card  to  her  master, 
quickly  returning  to  usher  me  in.  Passing  through 
a  long  dark  entry  I  was  shown  into  a  well-furnished 
square  apartment,  and  welcomed  in  French  by  a 
small  man  apparently  about  sixty  years  old,  of  Jew- 
ish features,  round  stooping  shoulders  and  green 
spectacles.     It  was  Meyerbeer. 

HIS  personal  appearance. 

If  not  an  Adonis  in  appearance,  I  found  him  to 
be — wdiat  is  after. all  much  more  agreeable — a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  showed  no  assumption  of  conde- 
scension, no  haughtiness  of  manner,  no  affectation 
of  eccentricity — nothing  which  would  intimate  that 
his  natural  simplicity  and  geniality  had  been  at  all 
affected  by  the  praises  which  have  for  so  many  years 
been  ringing  in  his  cars.  After  the  usual  salutations 
were  over  Meyerbeer  bepan  to  speak  with  interest  of 
affair  in  the  Uniied  States.  Like  most  Europeans, 
his  .sympathies  were  with  the  North  in  the  dreaded 
struggle  ;  he  heartily  expressed  his  regret  that  diffi- 
culties had  occurred,  and  that  the  land  which  was  to 
liberal  Europe  at  once  the  type  and  realization  of 
national  liberty,  shonid  be  the  scene  of  fraternal  dis- 
cord and  bloody  warfare.  Prom  this  was  the  con- 
versation turned  irpon  musical  affairs  in  our  country, 
in  regard  to  which,  indeed,  I  found  Meyerbeer  not  as 
well  informed  .as  might  have  been  expected.  He  at 
first  remembered  only  the  name  of  Maretzek  among 
the  laborers  in  our  musical  vineyard. 

MEYERBEER    ON   AMERICAN    COMPO.SERS. 

"  And  was  there  not  a  Monsieur  Free  f  "  he  added 
soon,  "  who  wrote  some  oper.as'?  " 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,  William  H.  Fry  f  " 

"  Oui,  c'est  le  mime.     Is  he  living  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  alive.  Turned  his  attention  some  time 
ago  to  politics  ;  became  a  popular  stump  orator,  and 
is  now  the  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation  at 
Turin." 

"  Ah  !  Then  he  don't  compose  any  more.  Who 
is  yonr  best  American  composer  now  1  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Bristow  must  have  the 
palm." 

'•  AVho  do  you  say — Breestau  ?     Is  he  a  German  ?" 

"No,  an  American — George  W.  Bristow."  And 
after  I  had  said  this  Meyerbeer  repeated  the  name 
several  times,  as  if  to  get  it  by  heart. 

"  He  has  written  several  oratorios,"  I  added, 
"and  an  English  opera,  'Rip  Van  Winkle,'  which 
has  been  performed  in  New  York." 

"  Is  the  plot  from  Washington  Irving's  story  ">  " 
asked  Mevcrbcer,  and  the  reply  being  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  .added  :  "  I  knew  well  Monsieur  Irving. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  delightful  man.  He 
called  on  me  once  in  Paris,  and  I  also  met  him  a 
long  time  ago  in  Spain.  But  ho  is  dead.  Then 
there  is  another  American  novelist,  whom  I  have 
onlv  known  through  his  works — I  mean  Cooper.  Is 
ho  living  yet '!  " 
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This  question  being  answered,  and  tlieintei'locutor 
duly  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  con- 
versation suddenly  turned  again  to  political  affairs, 
and  Meyerhcer  asked  with  mucli  curiosity  about 
President  Lincoln  and  his  antecedents.  The  brief 
biography'  I  gave  of  the  rail-splitter,  and  especially 
the  fact  that  lie  had  risen  from  the  position  of  a  tlat- 
lioatman  to  that  of  President,  seemed  to  greatly  in- 
terest the  composer.  "  Quell' e7iergie !"  ha  sniA  ad- 
miringly. 

Tlien  followed  some  shrewd  inquiries  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  copyright  law  in  America,  and  the 
rights  of  American  publishers  to  print  forcijzn  music 
without  paying  the  author.  He  was  not  aware  that 
his  "Dinorah"  had  been  published  in  Boston,  hut  had 
heard  of  its  performance  in  New  Orleans,  and  of  the 
success  of  Adelina  Patii  therein.  "Is  this  Patti  a 
line  singer  ?"  he  asked,  ar.d  my  next  duty  was  to 
give  a  history  of  this  charming  young  prima  donna, 
who  was  at  that  time  sinjjing  mith  srrcat  eclat  at  the 
Covcnt  Garden  theatre,  London.  Then  came  ques- 
tioning as  to  the  European  singers  who  had  visited 
America.  Carl  Formes  had  personally  given  him 
some  account  of  his  experience  there,  and  as  other 
singers  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  were  mcntioned- 
Meyerbeer  expressed  his  opinion  of  their  merits. 
La  Grange  he  deemed  an  aimost  unsurpassed  vocal- 
ist, a  careful  actress  and  a  perfect  lady.  Bosio  was 
finished  and  elegant,  but  so  cold  1  Alboni's  superi- 
ority as  a  contralto  was  readily  acknowledged,  and 
others  were  pleasantly  spoken  of.  while  Frau  Lucca, 
the  then  reigning  favorite  at  the  Berlin  Opera-House, 
came  in  for  a  share  of  bis  kindly  appreciation.  He 
then  invited  me  into  the  next  room,  a  long  apartment 
with  four  windows  lookin<j  on  the  street  front.  In 
the  centre,  on  a  platform  raised  at  least  a  foot  above 
the  floor,  stood  a  grand  piano  open  and  strewn  with 
sheets  of  music.  Directlj'  ever  the  key-board,  yet 
leaving  plenty  of  space  to  play  on  the  keys,  ^vas  ar- 
ranged an  odd  little  desk,  on  which  lay  an  inkstand, 
pens  and  unfinished  manuscript  music.  This  was 
Meyerbeer's  work-herch ;  here  he  composed  bis 
great  works,  while  the  unfinished  manuscript  I  saw 
was  part  of  a  cantata  for  the  next  grand  concert  to 
be  given  before  the  Prussian  Court. 

HIS    LIBRARY,    ETC. 

He  opened  his  musical  library,  which  occupied 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  showed  me  its  contents, 
consisting  princi])ally  of  various  editions  of  his  own 
works,  while  on  the  nppcr  shelves  were  a  number  of 
bundles  tied  up  in  brown  paper. 

"  Those,"  said  he,  pointing  at  the  bundles,  "  are 
my  compositions  which  have  never  been  printed — 
cantatas,  operas,  and  oratorios." 

"  But  I  hope  they  will  be  printed  soon." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  ;  "  ca  depend;  "  and 
with  a  French  shrug  of  his  shoulders  be  closed  the 
doors  of  the  library  and  showed  me  the  pictures, 
chiefly  portraits  of  musical  celebrities,  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  room  Before  the  portrait  of  Son- 
tag  he  lingered  with  delight.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  singer  of  the  century —poor  Sontag,  who  died  in 
Mexico."  Of  Jenny  Lind  he  also  spoke  very  highly, 
as  of  Roger,  Liszt,  and  Thalberg.  Donizetti  and 
Bellini  he  had  known  personally,  and  seemed  to  hold 
them  in  deep  regard,  both  as  men  and  as  musicians. 
And  so  with  pleasant  ch.at  the  the  moments  glided 
away,  until  I  rose  to  leave,  unwilling  to  depart,  but 
not  wishing  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  my  distin- 
guished host.  A  warm  invitation  to  visit  him  again, 
and  counsel  to  come  to  Berlin  in  the  winter,  when 
the  musical  season  was  at  its  height,  closed  an  inter- 
view so  agreeable  to  me. 

Meyerbeer  is  the  Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  in  virtue  of  that  office  is  obliged  to  live 
about  six  months  of  the  year  in  Berlin  ;  but  he  pre- 
fers Paris,  and  passes  most  of  his  time  there.  Wher- 
ever he  goes,  in  refined  society  he  is  welcome ;  for 
besides  that  interest  which  all  must  feel  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Ihe  individual  who  has  given  to  the  world 
those  marvellous  works — the  Prophete,  the  Hugue- 
nots, Robert  le  Diable,  L'Etoile  du  Movd  and  Dino- 
rah— Meyerbeer  renders  himself  attractive  by  his 
sprightly  conversation  and  his  unafi^ected  and  agree- 
able manners.  W.  F.  W. 


Criticism. 

"  For  the  sake,  or  rather  for  the  purses,  of  the  ar- 
tists in  Paris,  M.  Fiorentino,  the  well-known  writer 
of  the  Moniteur  and  the  Constitutionnel,  has  been 
discharged  by  Count  Persigny.  It  is  said  that  this 
man  drew  every  year  some  twenty  thousand  dollars 
from  the  '  celebrities  '  in  Paris." 

"We  cut  the  above  from  the  Boston  Post.  It  is  a 
text  from  wdiich  some  sage  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  regarding  the  calibre  and  the  value  of  French 
criticism.     Here  is  a  man  who  is  the  so-called  critic 


of  two  leading  journals  of  Paris.  He  stands  with 
his  pen  in  one  hand,  while  the  itching  palm  of  the 
other  is  spread  to  catch  the  black  mail  of  the  poor 
artists  who  are  seeking  fame  and  fortune.  The  ihn- 
iteur  and  the  Constitutionnel  will  have  a  so-called  cii- 
tique  on  tliese  artists.  Will  it  be  the  opinion  of  a 
well-balanced  mind  ;  the  impartial  sentence  of  a  clear 
beaded  judge  ?  No  !  It  will  he  a  glowing  puff  or  a 
deprecatory  trifle,  in  proportion  to  the  goldert 'titilla- 
tion  of  that  outspread  palm. 

We  hear  foreigners  in  this  country  boast  of  the 
educated  critics  of  the  continental  papers,  while  our 
thinkers  and  writers  are  spoken  of  with  contempt. 
We  know  from  the  flippant  arrogance  of  some  Eng- 
lish journals,  and  the  utter  silence  of  Parisian  jour- 
nals, that  American  criticism  is  thought  to  be  worth- 
less. But  while  the  principal  journals  of  Paris  are 
supplied  by  so-called  critiques,  which  are  merely  the 
boughtcn  puff's  of  a  mercenary  stipendiary,  Ameri- 
can journals,  as  a  whole,  contain  the  real,  honest, 
thoughtful  judgment  of  the  writers  who  treat  of  music. 
They  may,  at  times,  show  unfamiliarity,  sometimes 
a  venial  writer  may  prostitute  his  pen  to  vulgar 
flattery  or  undeserved  blame,  some  obscure  journal 
may  be  the  vehicle  of  vulgar  pomposity  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  leading  journals  of  America 
are,  as  a  whole,  the  exponents  of  a  straight  forward, 
honest,  hearty,  manly  criticism.  Wo  have  looked 
over  many  foreign  journals,  to  find  matter  for  our 
own,  that  might  bear  translation,  and  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  lack  of  descriptive  criticism  which  they 
show.  When  we  read  that  one  of  the  principal  crit- 
ics of  the  principal  European  city  is  a  black  mail 
writer,  who  fleeces  the  artists  that  fall  into  his  hands, 
and  puffs  for  pay,  we  may  well  doubt  the  value  of 
Paris  criticism,  and  be  better  impressed  with  the  sin 
cerity  of  what  emanates  from  America. — Boston 
Musical  Times. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 
No.  XIX. 

London,  .July  22. 
Speaking  of  the  concerts,  it  will  not  do  to  omit  the 
old  Philharmonic  Society,  now  that  we  have 
spoken  of  the  "  New."  A  famous  lighthouse  in  the 
distance  has  that  been  for  many  a  by-gone  year  to  the 
poor  Yankee  all  afloat  in  vague,  unsatisfied  musical 
wants,  and  longing  for  such  terra  firma  as  he  read  in 
English  journals  of  those  "Philharmonic"  feasts, 
with  their  two  whole  Symphonies  each  night,  their 
Concertos,  Overtures,  and  extracts  from  great  operas 
by  great  singers.  The  old  Society  played  an  impor- 
tant and  most  useful  part  in  its  day,  and  great  was 
the  prestige  thereof,  year  after  year  and  decade  after 
decade,  while  it  stood  (to  speakers  of  the  English 
tongue),  alone  in  its  glory.  It  has  had  Symphonies 
composed  for  it  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  in 
music  ;  the  Dii  majores  of  the  German  Olympus  have 
courted  inspiration  to  its  order,  and  some  of  their 
best  things  have  been  first  produced  before  a  public 
in  its  halls.  But  now,  since  rival  organizations  have 
sprung  up  —  one,  two,  perhaps  we  should  say  three  ; 
now  that  the  "  New  Philharmonic  "  has  hardened 
into  bone  and  sinew  by  annual  persistency,  and  the 
young  "  Musical  Society  of  London  "  takes  such 
formidable  strides  (many  say  that  its  orchestra  is  the 
best  of  all  —  I  have  not  been  to  one  of  its  concerts, 
but  only  to  its  very  sociable  and  pleasant  and  aesthe- 
tic "  Conversazione  ")  ;  now  that  there  is  a  "  Musical 
Art  Union  "  too,  which  has  its  orchestra,  and  which 
plays  Schumann  as  well  as  "  the  old  fogies,"  thus 
having  an  eye,  .shrewdly  or  not,  to  "  the  Future,"  it 
is  no  longer  the  Philharmonic  by  the  undivided  vote, 
and  enjoj's  the  distinction  of  being  (among  the  critics 
of  the  Press)  the  best  abused  Society  in  London. 
Tet  certainly,  to  judge  from  its  last  concert,  that  of 
June  24,  it  seems  to  hold  its  own  quite  well.  The 
only  thing  about  it  which  I  could  have  wished  much 
better  was  the  rather  small  and  gloomy  looking  hall 
in  which  it  was  held.  Hanover  Square  Rooms  are 
fashionable,   and   have   perhaps   to   the   habitues   a 


charm,  in  that  the  scent  of  the  roses  (of  past  musical 
banquets)  lingers  there  still ;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  for  light  and  beauty  to  St.  James's  Hall, 
and  cannot  hold  half  as  many  people  as  the  Boston 
Music  Hall.  There  was  no  sign  of  flagging  inter- 
est ;  on  the  contrary,  an  eager  audience,  crowding 
the  room  to  the  doors ;  a  fashionable  one  too  —  is 
not  the  Society  "  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
Her  Majesty  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort  1  "  The  programme,  too,  was  a  fine  one, 
made  up  of  things  that  never  can  cease  to  be  good, 
if  it  did  lack  the  interest  of  novelty  ;  the  conductor 
was  no  less  a  person  than  "  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett,  Mus.  Doc."  ;  the  performances  were  all 
of  sterling  merit ;  and  a  venerable  corypbaous  among 
classical  pianists  and  composers,  on  a  visit  from  Ger- 
many among  the  scenes  and  comrades  of  his  old  la- 
bors, had  come  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  old  Society, 
in  which  he  had  played  a  distinguished  part,  by  per- 
forming one  of  his  most  important  compositions,  as 
well  as  to  receive  a  most  entliusiastTc  tribute  in  re- 
turn—  and  this  perhaps  was  one  chief  secret  of  the 
eager  crowd  that  night.     For  the  programme,  here 

it  is  : 

PiET  I. 

Sinfonia  (La  Kenie  de  Prance) TIaydn 

Aria,  Signora  Guerrabella,  "  Bel  raggio  "  (Semiramide) 

Rossini 

Concerto,  violin,  Ilerr  Strauss Beethoven 

Eecit  ,  (  -'La  Dea  di  tutti  i  cor"'  1  Mr  Tennant.  (TlGiura- 

Aria.     }  "Ralle  adorata  incOEnita"    f  mento   Mercadante 

Concerto  in  G  minor,  pianoforte,  Mr.  Rloscheles Moscheles 

Part  II. 

Sinfonia  in  C  minor lieethoYen. 

Duetto,  *'  Li  ci  darem."  Signora  Guerrabella  and  Signor 

SteUer  (T):n  Giovanni) Mozart 

Overture  (Jubilee) TTeber 

The  Symphonies  were  finely  played  ;  although  Ihe 
glorious  C  minor  was  certainly  not  up  to  the  incom- 
parable performance  of  it  which  I  had  heard  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig.  Beethoven's  great  violin 
Concerto  would  be  a  capital  feature  in  any  concert ; 
the  execution  was  rather  too  mechanical,  but  firm, 
accurate  and  true  ;  the  pl.ayer's  two  cadenzas  were 
more  elaborate  than  happy.  The  singing  does  not 
leave  a  vivid  impression  ;  so  that  it  was  probably 
neither  very  bad  nor  very  good.  Naturally  the  cli- 
max of  interest  with  the  audience  was  the  appearance 
of  the  veteran  Moscheles.  It  is  sixteen  years  since 
he  assumed  his  present  important  post  in  the  Con- 
servatorium  at  Leipzig,  after  a  residence  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  London,  where  he 
had  done  much  for  the  Philharmonic  Society,  much 
to  build  up  a  sound  classical  taste  in  England.  His 
influence  upon  the  whole  history  of  pianoforte  music> 
since  the  time  of  Beethoven,  has  been  perhaps  as 
great  as  that  of  any  man.  While  he  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  interpreters  of  Beethoven,  while  he 
has  composed  Concertos,  Sonatas,  the  "  Hommage  a 
Handel,"  and  such  solid  things,  he  is  also  called  with 
truth  the  real  originator  of  the  "  bravura  "  or  "  fan- 
tasia "  style,  which  has  run  away  with  so  many  fa- 
mous virtuosos,  and  ran  out,  leaving  their  fame  noth- 
ing lasting  to  repose  on,  —  nothing  like,  for  instance, 
this  Concerto  in  G  minor,  in  the  interpretation  of 
which  the  old  master  seemed  that  evening  to  renew 
his  youth.  Certainly  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
his  playing  were  astonishing  and  might  have  been 
the  despair  of  many  a  younger  virtuoso  of  the  high- 
est pretensions,  not  that  the  thing  was  mechanically 
as  whole  as  it  might  once  have  been  ;  that  there  were 
no  threadbare  places ;  that  nerve  and  muscle  quite 
kept  pace  with  clear  conception,  and  never  dropped 
a  note.  But  in  elegance  and  fineness  of  expression, 
in  all  the  lights  and  shades,  in  the  lending  of  exquis- 
ite point  and  flnish  to  the  least  details,  so  as  to  make 
all  significant,  it  was  wonderful ;  and  there  was  an 
animating  life  and  spirit  in  the  whole,  as  if  we  had 
the  master  in  one  of  his  best  hours.  The  composi- 
tion indeed  was  not  that  of  a  Beethoven,  a  Mozart, 
a  Mendelssohn,  or  a  Chopin,  in  point  of  imaginative 
genius ;  the  orchestra  played  but  a  secondary  and 
comparatively  uninteresting   part   In  it ;  yet  it  had 
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great  heiiiiMcs  and  was  a  work  worthy  of  a  place  in 
a  Pliilliarmonic  concert.  Tlio  old  man  is  still  3'onnp; 
in  his  musical  enthusiasm  ;  still  the  kind  friend  anil 
adviser  of  young  men  who  have  the  will  and  talent 
to  he  artists  ;  still  active  in  composinp;.  He  too  has 
hecn  full  of  Bach  of  late,  and  played  to  mo  in  Lcip- 
us  quite  a  numher  of  pieces  for  two  pianos  (with  his 
daughter),  in  which  he  had  lioon  marrying  a  modern 
piano  part,  sometimes  a  melody,  sometimes  in  concer- 
tante  character,  to  Preludes  from  the  "Well-tempered 
Clavichord."  One  may  condemn  the  matchmaking 
hut  he  could  hardly  deny  the  hcauty  and  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  result,  at  least  in  several  in,stances.  May 
I  recall,  too,  here  the  satisfaction  of  a  private  reading 
whicli  he  gave  to  me  one  morning  of  several  of  the 
Sonatas  of  Beethoven  ?  They  were  played  with  the 
heart  and  with  the  understanding,  you  may  be  quite 
sure. 

The  old  "  Philharmonic,"  thanks  in  great  degree 
to  Professor  Bennett,  seems  to  be  lifting  up  its  bead, 
and  is  already  preparing  to  make  a  great  point  twelve 
months  hence.  "It  is  intended,"  says  the  programme, 
"  to  mark  the  year  1852  as  a  peculiar  epoch  in  th; 
annals  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  that  year  being 
\ls  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  jubilee  will  be  distin- 
guished by  offering  to  the  subscribers,  after  the  eighth 
concert,  a  complimentary  concert,  to  be  held  in  a  lo- 
cality adapted  to  the  perform.ance,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  colossal  works  written  expressly  for  the  Soci- 
ety by  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
great  composers.  Sterndale  Bennett,  at  the  request 
of  the  Society,  will  compose  a  large  work  for  the 
occasion. 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Musical  Art 
Union  —  also  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms — I  arrived 
too  late  for  what  to  me  would  have  been  the  greatest 
novelty  of  the  programme — a  "  revival  "  the  critics 
call  it — the  Overture,  or  Suite  de  pieces  for  orchestra, 
in  D,  by  J.  S.  Bach  ;  too  late  for  "  liatti.batti  "  sung 
by  a  Signorina  who  might  fill  as  large  a  frame  as 
Alboni ;  and  even  too  late  for  the  first  bars  of  a 
Concerto  in  A  minor  (Op.  54)  by  Robert  Schumann, 
in  which  the  prominent  part  (pianoforte)  was  verv 
finely  played  by  Herr  Pauer.  The  work  is  rich  in 
ideas,  and  interesting  to  the  end.  Schumann  first 
wrote  it  during  the  year  following  his  marriage,  as  a 
Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  for  his  wife  to  play, 
and  it  was  printed.  In  1845,  when  settled  at  Dres- 
den, he  extended  it  into  the  present  Concerto,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Ferdinand  Hiller.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  public  hy  Madame  Schumann  that  same 
year,  and  has  been  played  once  by  her  in  London,  in 
1856,  the  year  of  her  first  visit  to  England,  at  one  of 
the  new  Philharmonic  Concerts.  After  another  song 
by  Mile.  Parepa  (an  air  from  Auber's  Serment),  the 
concert  closed  with  a  worthy  climax  to  the  two  fine 
things  already  given,  by  an  admirable  performance  of 
Beethoven's  seventh  Symphony  only ;  there  was  now 
and  then  a  rudeness  on  the  part  of  drums  or  trumpets 
in  overdoing  an  emphatic  phrase.  The  orchestra 
numbered  about  forty  of  the  viol  family,  and  was  well 
conducted  by  Herr  Klindworth.  In  its  third  and 
last  concert  the  Union  had  a  chorus,  and  perform- 
ed Cherubini's  flsr/i/i'e??!  and  Gade's  "  Erl  King."  I 
was  not  able  to  be  present. 

So  much  for  the  orchestral  societies.  And  now 
for  something,  more  sheltered  in  a  sort  ot  semi- 
privacy,  something  in  which  benevolence  conspired 
with  Art,  something  very  choice,  and  fashionable 
(though  how  does  that  agree  with  privacy  !)  The 
object  was  to  aid  the  "  Society  of  Female  Artists ; " 
the  place  was  Dudley  House,  "  by  the  obliging  per- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,"  known  in  the  musi- 
cal world  hitherto  as  Lord  Ward  ;  the  company, 
some  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  dis- 
tinguished classes,  were  closely  packed  in  two  large 
rooms  (the  ball-room  and  the  picture  gallery)  of  the 
aforesaid  mansion.  The  artists  and  the  programme 
were  as  follows : 


Part  I. 

Duo,  Tlieme  anfl  Viirintion.q,  Pinno  nnj   Vlolonpwllo 

MonilolsFohn 
Mc^iora   fioMpplitniiU.  and  Piattl. 

Air,  ''Without  thf  swain'fl,"    (Rn.^anna) Tlancltjl 

MiifliiniB  nolrtsohniifU.. 
Ronianza,  ''M'  nppiiri  twW  amor  "   (Martlia).. . . .  .Flotow 

PiU   (liuElini 

a.  Ave  Maria  of  Scliubcrt,  transcribed  for  tlio  Violonrelln. 

b.  Tarantella Piatti 

Yiolonreilo.  Sitjnnr  Piatti. 
Rondo  for  Voice  and  Violin  Obligato,  from  "II  re  Pnetore'' 

Mozart 
M.adame  Goldscbmifit  and  Ilerr  Deiclimann. 
Part  TI 

Duett,  "?Jnn  ctelocn."    (I,a  Sonnainhnla) Beltini 

Madame  floldsetimidt  and  Sitr.  Giuprlini. 
a.  Ttnmanza.     /Don  Pa,cqua]e).     b.  "Bravo,  bravo  !  il  mio 

Belcore  !"    (L'Elisir  d'  Amoro) Donizetti 

Siff.    Pelletti. 

Gavotte  and  Mn-^ettofdiinspsl  and  AUecro ,,T.  S  Bach 

Pianoforte — Mr.  fioldsehmidt. 

Trio.  "Pntal  momento."  fTInbert  ]e  Diable).  .,  .Meyerbeer 

Made.  Gold.sclimidt,  Sigri.  Belletti  and  GuRlini 

Cradle  Song Reber 

Violin — TTerrDeichmann, 

a.  ''.John  Ander.tion,  my  Jo" Scotch  Ballad 

b.  Echo  Song - Norwegian  Melody 

Madame  Goldschmidt. 

It  was  in  fact"  Jenny  Lind's"  concert.  The  great 
songstress  had  chosen  this  occa'^ion  to  make  renewed 
trial  of  her  powers  before  a  public  for  the  first  time 
after  a  long  seclusion.  And  the  result  was  so  satis- 
factory as  to  inspire  a  general  wish,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  hope,  that  she  may  yet  resume  her  throne 
as  Queen  of  Song  ;  for  surely  there  is  no  one  who 
could  dispute  it  with  her  ;  no  one  who  could  radiate 
or  rather  vibrate  a  purer  and  more  quickening  influ- 
ence from  that  tuneful  eminence.  Ten  years,  of 
course,  with  their  domestic  duties,  have  not  left  the 
outward  person  wholly  unch.anged  ;  but  the  same 
soul,  ever  young,  lit  up  the  face  in  song  ;  as  she  sang 
on  she  became  the  Muse,  as  formerly.  When  she 
began,  I  thought  the  voice  had  grown  a  little  worn 
and  hard  (it  alw,a)'s  had  to  struggle  for  a  moment 
through  a  slight  veil  ;  but  its  intrinsic  richness  and 
all-conquering  beauty  made  it  the  more  interesting 
on  that  account).  And  so  now  all  doubt  of  that  sort 
vanished  as  she  went  on,  and  that  pensive,  moraliz- 
ing strain  of  Handel  sank  most  deeply  and  most 
musically  into  the  listening  sense  and  soul.  In  the 
Mozart  Rondo  all  the  old  brilliancy  and  triumph  of 
execution,  voice  vying  with  instrument,  and  adding 
the  grace  of  soul  to  every  passage,  was  completely 
felt.  And  there  was  the  same  warmth  and  tender- 
ness, the  same  lyric  fervor  and  chaste  pathos  in  the 
Bellini  Duet  and  the  Trio  from  'Robert.  I  heard  but 
one  remark  on  all  sides — and  the  critics  echoed  it  the 
next  day,  even  the  sceptical  ones  of  old  —  to  wit : 
that  the  great  singer  never  seemed  in  better,  fresher 
voice,  never  in  fuller  possession  of  her  powers  and 
that  she  never  sang  better  in  her  life  I  would  hardly 
dare  to  assert  all  this,  charmed  as  I  was  with  all  the 
rest,  for  genius  has  a  way  always  of  making  you 
grant  all  and  more  too.  Genius,  after  all,  is  the 
main  thing,  and,  having  that,  "  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  :"  that  is  to  say.  feeling  the  genius,  the  soul, 
the  artist's  real  "  righteousness,"  you  forget  to  miss 
or  measure  what  may  possibly  be  wanting  ;  and  that 
is  heaven's  economy,  which  lets  us  enjoy  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  and  saves  us  the  slow  pain  of  criticism, 
and,  Ariel-like,  eludes  its  dullness. 

A  glance  at  the  programme  will  show  how  har- 
moniously and  worthdy  the  accessories  were  grouped 
about  the  central  attraction  of  the  concert,  Mr. 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  played  the  variations  by  Mendels- 
sohn and  those  dainty  things  of  Bach  with  true  artis- 
tic feelinfr  and  precision.  The  'cello  and  the  violin 
were  admirable.  Giuglini  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  the  tenor  singers  ;  and  our  readers  know  al- 
ready what  Belletti  is,  since  he  is  all  he  was.  A  word 
only  of  the  conclusion,  the  two  old  songs  in  which 
Mme.  Goldschmidt  used  to  be  so  popular  •  "  John 
Anderson"  and  the  Norwegian  herdsman's  "Echo." 
Here  she  seemed  more  than  ever  herself.  The  sim- 
ple, searching  pathos  of  the  one,  the  mountain  air 
elasticity  and  freshness  of  the  other,  revived  com- 
pletely the  old  charm.  Musically  these  are  hacknied, 
unconsidered  trifles  ;  but  with  such  a  singer  they  be- 
come alive  and  full  of  meaning.  One  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Mendelssohn's  "Nightingale"  in  the 
part-song : 

The  nightingale  ha.s  been  away. 
But  .spring  again  invites  her  ; 

She  has  not  learned  another  lay, 
Her  old  sons  still  delictits  her. 


The  last  line  applies  better  than  the  third  one  ;  for 
tiiis  nightingale  learns  all  new  lays,  when  ihcy  are 
worth  the  learning.  '  D. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

A  writer  in  the  Vienna  M:isil:  Ziitnnr/,  which  city 
has  of  late  shown  a  great  partiality  for  the  works  of 
Schiimnnn — solemnly  protests  against  the  practice  of 
the  Music-of-tbo-future  parly  of  placing  Liszt  in  the 
same  category  with  Se/uimmin."  The  only  similarity 
wbii'li  exists  between  the  works  of  the  two  compos- 
ers, is  the  strangeness  with  which  they  fall  upon  the 
car  of  the  great  public.  The  works  of  the  one  show 
but  an  eternal  striving  and  scekini;  for  what  the 
other  had  in  abundance.  Musical  Young  Germany 
tries  to  get  the  public  into  worshiping  its  king  and 
master,  Liszt,  by  fiimili.arizing  it  with  Scltnrnann, — 
whom  to  understand  and  properly  to  ap|!reciate  they 
reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  themselves,  just  as,  not 
very  long  ago,  a  lot  of  /7^^-//ioren-cnthusiasts  nsed  to 
sneer  at  everybody  outside  of  their  coterie  who  dared 
to  enjoy  the  compositions  of  their  idol  in  his  own 
way.  But  the  Yoimg-Gcrmans  omit  to  sjieak  of  a 
something  which,  for  a  long  while  yet,  nobody  will 
accustom  himself  to,  that  is,  iha  power  of  imjiutenee — 
as  a  Frenchman  has  calle<l  it  —  apparent  in  Li.^zt's 
works." 


CiioRCH  Bei.ls. — In  childhood  the  church  bells 
used  to  make  us  melancholy.  They  have  not  that 
effect  now.  The  reason  we  take  to  be,  that  they 
sounded  to  us  then  from  the  remote  regions  of  the 
whole  world  out  of  doors,  and  of  all  the  untried 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  destinies  which  they  contained. 
We  have  since  known  them  more  familiarly,  and  our 
regard  is  greater  and  even  more  serious,  though 
mixed  with  cheerfulness,  and  is  not  at  all  melancholy, 
except  when  the  bell  tolls  for  a  funeral ;  which  cus- 
tom by  the  way,  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished,if  only  out  of  consideration  for  the  sick  and 
sorrowful.  One  of  the  reasons  why  church  bells 
have  become  cheerful  to  us,  is  the  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  them  among  the  cheerful  people  of 
Tuscany.  In  Catholic  countries  bells  are  ringing  at 
all  season^!,  not  ahvays  to  the  comfort  of  those  who 
hear  them  ;  but  the  custom  has  associated  them  in 
our  mind  with  sunshine  and  good  nature.  We  also 
like  them  on  account  of  their  frequency  in  colleges. 
Finally,  they  remind  u.s  of  weddings  and  other  holi- 
days ;  and  there  is  one  particular  little  jingle  in  some 
of  them,  which  brings  to  our  memory  the  walking- 
to  church  bv  the  side  of  a  parent,  and  is  very  dear 
to  us. — L.  Hunt. 


nstt  ^troab. 


c^' 


Paris. 

,/((/(/  18. — This  week  the  Prophile  is  produced,  and 
as  I  told  you.  Mad.  Viardot  is  to  play  Fides,  in 
which  part  she  will  appear  some  half  dozen  times 
previous  to  making  her  di-hiit  in  A/ceste.  which  is  not 
to  he  produced  until  the  1 5th  of  next  month.  Mean 
while  we  are  promised  two  new  singers.  One  a  ro- 
bust tenor,  M.  Dnlanrens,  who  erewhile  was  a  slen- 
der tenor  at  the  The'atre  Lvri(iue.  He  will  make  his 
d(flnit  in  Robert  le  Viable,  The  other  is  M.  Ecarlat,  a 
medium  tenor — tenore  di  mezzo  cnrattere — who  effects 
his  plunge  in  La  Favorite.  These  accessions  will  fill 
up  the  void  left  by  the  absence  of  M.  and  JIad. 
Gueymard.  who  take  their  conr/g  next  month. 

The  Ope'ra  Comique  has  again  engaged  M.  Roger 
for  a  series  of  performances,  and  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance last  week  as  Georges  in  La  Dame  Bhinrhe. 
His  reception  was,  of  course,  that  of  an  old  favorite, 
and  one  who  had  not  yet  outlived  his  power  of  pleas- 
ing. Les  Nor.es  de  Jeannette  is  in  rehearsal  for  Mile. 
Marimon  and  M.  Couderc  ;  and  so  is  the  Poniatows- 
kian  operetta.  An  Travers  d'un  ifnr. 

The  The'atre  Lyrique,  I  think  I  have  already  men 
tioned,  will  open  with  a  new  opera  by  M.  Grisar,  the 
book  of  which  is  due  to  the  joint  authorship  of  MM. 
Dumanoir  and  Denney.  Such  a  trio  ought  to  brew 
something  worth  tippling.  After  this  novelty,  the 
manager  promises  The  Templars,  by  Marschner. 

The  Acade'mie  dcs  Beaux  Arts  has  been  awarding 
its  prizes  for  musical  composition.  The  first  gi'and 
prize  was  carried  off  hy  M.  Dubois,  a  pupil  of  MM. 
Ambroise  Thomas  and  Bazin.  The  second  grand 
prize  was  adiudged  to  M.  Salome,  a  pupil  of  the 
same  brace  of  successful  preceptors  ;  and  yet  another 
second  grand  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Anthioine, 
who  derived  his  instruction  from  MM.  Carafa  and 
Elwart.  One  Titus  Charles  Constantin,  a  pupil  of 
M.  Thomas,  came  oflf  with  an  honorable  mention. 
The  cantata  which  gained  for  M.  Dubois  his  prize 
was  executed  by  Mile.  Monrose  and  MM.  Warot  and 
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Bataille.  By  a  statement  in  the  papers,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  successful  candidate,  shortly  after  en- 
tering himself  for  the  composition,  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  small-pox  ;  and  thus  he  may  he  said  to 
have  been  pitted  against  his  rivals  in  a  double  sense. 
As  we  ai'e  on  the  subject  of  musical  honors,  let  me 
notice  a  curious  one  conferred  on  a  German  musician 
M.  Eobert  Franck,  director  of  music  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle.  He  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Philosophy."  The  grounds 
upon  which  ho  has  been  thus  dubbed  are  his  talent 
as  a  composer  and  his  zeal  in  propagating  the  music 
of  Bach.  What  this  has  to  do  with  philosophy  is 
more  than  lies  in  mine  to  divine  ;  but  German  phi- 
losophy embraces  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  similarly  inscruta- 
ble compliment  paid  to  Franz  Liszt,  to  whom  a 
"  sword  of  honor"  wes  presented.  But  the  lion  pi- 
anist being  a  bit  of  a  basiiaw,  there  was  some  little 
appropriateness  in  giving  him  a  scimitar  to  hang  by 
his  side. 

Berlin. 

The  principal  subjects  of  interest  at  the  Royal  Op- 
era-house, since  my  last  letter  to  you,  have  been  tlie 
farewell  performance  of  Mad.  Koster,  as  Julia  ;  the 
reappearance  of  Mad.  Uerrenburg,  after  a  long  al)- 
senee,  as  Endora ;  and  the  appearance  of  Mile. 
Lucca,  as  Kccha  and  Leonora  (11  Tramlore).  These 
events  liave  given  a  tillip  to  tlie  apathy  in  which  the 
theatre-going  public  have  been  plunged  by  the  heat 
which  has  lately  prevailed  here. 

The  part  of  Kecha,  as  the  Berliners  call  it,  in  Ha- 
levy's  Jiiive,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  Mile. 
Lucca  has  hitherto  attempted.  Only  an  artist  of 
5,'reat  vocal  and  dramatic  ability  can,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  render  the  character  an  effective  one,  while 
persons  of  moderate  talent  can  do  no  more  than 
evolve  a  few  isolated  "points"  out  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  the  part  is  so  plentifully  inter- 
spersed. Mile.  Lucca,  however,  achieved  a  triumph, 
and  realized  the  intentions  of  the  composer  with 
soinething  approaching  inspiration.  Mad.  Herren- 
burg  sung  the  music  of  Endora  with  her  usual  cor- 
rectness and  finish,  setting  a  brilliant  example  to  the 
many  young  and  fine  aspirants  for  operatic  fame  who 
have  just  now  commenced  their  arduous  career. 
Herr  Formes  was  an  excellent  Eleazar,  although  la- 
boring under  indisposition  ;  this  prevented  his  imper- 
sonation from  coming  up  to  his  customary  standard. 
The  gem  of  the  opera  was  the  concerted  music  in 
the  second  act,  admirably  sung  by  Mad.  Harrenherg, 
Mile.  Lucca,  Ilerren  Formes  and  Kriiger.  Herr 
Fricke  made  an  imposing  Cardinal.  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  also  to  the  chorus,  the  ballet,  and  the 
orchestra. 

Before  taking  a  temporary  leave  of  the  public, 
previous  to  her  annual  holiday,  M:id,  Koster  sang 
the  part  of  Julia  in  Spontini's  chef  d'wuvre  Die  Vesl- 
alin.  This  part  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  her  clastical  repertory,  and,  as  such,  is  always 
sure  of  attracting  a  good  audience.  Her  impersona- 
tion is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  great  dignity 
and  warmth  of  feeling,  which  are  really  inimitable. 
She  is  especially  happy  in  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  sort  of  elegiac  ten- 
derness ;  for  instance,  in  the  air,  "  Dich  soil  ich  wieder 
schen,"  and  again  in  that  of  the  third  act,  "  Die  den 
ich  troet  los  hier  verlassen,"  the  dramatic  vigor  and 
passion  she  infuses  into  the  second  are  more  than  or- 
dinarily remarkable.  She  was  vociferously  applaud- 
ed and  called  before  the  curtain.  Mile,  de  Ahna  was 
the  high  priestess.  The  part  of  Licinius  was  entrust- 
ed to  a  young  beginner,  Herr  Scliafer.  He  has  still 
far  too  much  of  an  amateur  about  him  to  be  judged 
by  the  standard  of  criticism  we  apply  to  more  expe- 
rienced artists,  but  he  gave  unmistakable  proof  of 
possessing  a  fine  and  very  high  tenor  voice,  which, 
as  yet,  he  is  unable  to  turn  to  the  best  account.  He 
was  the  most  successful  in  the  third  act,  and  was  re- 
warded by  encouraging  applause.  The  other  princi- 
pal parts,  namely  those  of  Cinna  and  the  High  Priest 
were  played  respectively  by  HeiTen  Kransc  and 
Frieke. 

Despite  all  the  opposition  it  has  met  with  on  the 
part  of  the  critics,  Verdi's  Trovatore  has  become  a 
stock  opera,  and  takes  a  good  position  among  tlie 
productions  of  the  Italian  school.  It  certainly  de- 
serves that  position  when  it  is  given  with  such  spirit 
and  perfect  finish  as  marked  its  performance  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  nad  which,  probably,  could  with  difficulty 
he  surpassed  on  the  German  stage.  Mile.  Lucca  was 
the  Leonora.  She  was  admirable  throughout,  more 
especially  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  Mile.  De 
Ahna  was  in  every  respect  an  Azucena  worthy  of 
the  Leonora.  The  other  parts  were  well  given. 
The  chorus  was  irreproachable,  and  the  orchestra  did 
its  duty  valiantly  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Tau- 
bert. 


Mdsic  in  Connection  with  the  KxunuTioN 
OF  1862. — It  excited  much  surprise  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  public — no  inconsiderable  one — who  take 
an  interest  in  the  state  of  music  in  this  country,  that, 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  great  Exliiliition  of  1851, 
designed  to  forward  the  progress  of  the  arts  through- 
out the  world,  the  art  of  music  was  altogether  ignor- 
ed ;  for  we  cannot  consider  the  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  manufacturers  of  pianofortes,  &c.,  among 
other  industrial  classes,  as  an}'  recognition  of  music 
as  an  art.  And  yet,  as  is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged, there  are  few  (if  any)  arts  which  have  a 
greater  or  more  direct  influence  on  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  society. 

\Ve  have  received  a  communication  from  which  it 
appears  that  an  important  measure  is  contemplated 
for  rendering  the  exhibition  of  next  year  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  music.  A  circular,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  has  been  addressed  to  the  principal  choral 
societies  and  other  musical  institutions  : 

"  I  write  to  inform  you  that  several  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  music  are  making  arrangements  for 
building  an  international  concert  rootn  at  Kensing- 
ton, for  the  display  of  music  during  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  of  1862.  They  are  of  opinion  that  such 
an  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed by  the  musical  profession,  hut  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  before  the  public  the  difi^er- 
ent  styles  of  English  and  Continental  music.  Kverv 
care  and  attention  will  he  showed  on  the  construction 
of  the  building  to  make  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
musical  performances,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
the  concerts,  that  they  shall  be  of  the  highest  class  ; 
and  to  prevent  interference  with  existing  interests,  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  concerts  shall  take  place  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  .seven  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  undertaking  will  be  entirely  of  an 
international  character ;  the  Continental  societies 
will  be  invited  to  co  operate.  The  profits  of  the  un- 
dertaking will  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  music. 
The  building  will  be  of  a  temporary  character,  and 
afford  accommodation  for  an  audience  of  12,000, 
and  the  orchestra  500  performers  ;  this,  if  necessary, 
on  certain  occasions,  could  be  enlarged  when  an  in- 
creased number  of  performers  are  required.  The  ne- 
cessary capital  will  be  raised  by  means  of  a  guaran- 
tee fund,  each  guarantee  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
in  tickets  for  the  performances. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme,  and 
as  we  are  preparing  the  programme  of  the  con- 
certs which  are  to  take  place,  would  feel  obliged  if 
you  would  kindly  favor  ns  with  your  opinion  re 
specting  the  same,  also  whether  we  can  depend  on 
the  support  of  your  society,  in  arranging  to  give 
one  or  more  performances,  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  on." 

The  matter  being  thus  brottght  under  the  consid- 
ation  of  the  parties  whom  it  most  immediately  con- 
cerns, and  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  most 
competent  to  judge  of  the  expediency  and  practica- 
bility of  the  proposed  measure,  of  course  its  promo- 
ters must  be  governed,  in  their  further  proceedings, 
by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  encouragement,  ad- 
vice, and  assistance,  that  they  mav  receive. 

In  the  meantime  an  application  has  been  made  to 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  va- 
cant site  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens,  and  plans  of  the  proposed  Concert 
Room  have  been  submitted.  We  may  add,  that  the 
character  of  the  eminent  individuals  concerned 
(whose  names,  doubtless,  will  speedily  be  made  pub- 
lic) gives  full  assurance  of  the  purely  artistic  nature 
of  their  views  ;  and  we  look  with  much  interest  for 
further  information  on  the  subject. — London  Daily 
News,  July  22. 

Basle. — A  performance  of  J.  S.  Bach's  Johannes- 
Passion  was  lately  given  here.  It  was  not  only  the 
first  performance  in  Basle  itself,  but  the  first  that  had 
ever  been  given  in  Switzerland.  The  attendance  was 
very  great,  several  of  the  visitors  having  even  come 
from  Paris,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  solo 
parts  were  sung  by  Herr  Julius  Stockhaiisen,'and  K. 
Schneider  (from  Wiesbaden),  assisted  by  excellent 
amateurs,  a  chorus  of  1,50  voices,  and  a  fine  orches- 
tra. Especially  praiseworthy  was  the  feeling  of  ven- 
eration for  the  great  composer,  which  induced  the 
committee  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  restore  such  instruments  as  the  "  viola  d'amore," 
etc.,  in  use  in  Bach's  days,  but  now  fallen  into  desu- 
etude. The  rehearsals  for  the  performance  were  go- 
ing on  for  six  months  previously,  and  the  highest 
praise  is  due  to  Herr  E.  Reiter  for  the  energy  and 
untiring  perseverance  he  displayed  during  the  entire 
proceedings,  as  well  as  to  Herr  Rippenbach-Stehlin, 
a  perfect  Majcenus  of  music,  for  the  great  liberality 
with  which  he  enabled  the  Committee  to  meet  the 
exceedingly  heavy  expenses  they  had  incurred.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  this  gentleman's  assistance, 
the  performance  could  not  have  taken  place. 


Spenal  Notices. 

DESCKIPTIVE    LIST    OP   THE 
PublinSicd  by  Oliver  Ditson  &■  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Where  are  all  the  young  men  gone  ?     Song, 

J.    M.  Jolly.  25 

A  young  lady  complains  in  a  droll  manner  how 
slow  and  dull  the  time  pasFes  since  the  yonng  men 
have  taken  so  much  to  soldiering,  and  that  the  time 
formerly  spent  in  their  company  is  now  employed  in 
drill-clubs  and  pai-ading.  The  music  is  spirited  and 
well  suits  the  words. 

Oh  !  if  I  had   some  one  to  love  me  !     Song  and 
Cliorus,  Fred.  Buckley.  25 

A  new  melody  by  this  favorite  writer.  In  London, 
where  the  author  is  at  th«  head  of  a  highly  success- 
ful establishment  devoffd  to  Ethiopian  Concerts,  thifl 
Song  is  nightly  called  for. 


The  Volunteer's  wife. 


Song  and  Chorus. 

Fred.  K.  Pease.  25 


Fine  and  brave  words  which  many  a  wife  left  behind 
by  our  volunteers  will  heartily  subscribe  to.  Com- 
bined with  the  music  which  is  excellent  they  are 
truly  touching  and  the  Chorus  with  its  bold  ending 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  hearer. 

Mary  Bell.     Song  and  Chorus.       G.  F.  Eenhert.  25 

A  melodious  little  song  in  the  popular  style.  Quar- 
tette Clubs  with  a  good  Solo  Tenor  will  find  it  taking 
with  the  public. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Giory  Hallelujah  Quickstep. 


J.  W.  Turner,  25 


An  easy  piece  introducing  the  popular  refrain  in  a 
striking  manner. 


The  Captain.     Varied. 


C.  Grohe.  25 


One  of  Mrs  Florence's  popular  songs.  The  air,  in 
March-time,  makes  a  Tery  pleasing  piece.  It  is  ar- 
ranged for  beginners,  and  a  number  of  the  "Melo- 
dies of  the  day''  sett. 


Early  morning  Galop. 


J.  Smalley.  25 


Very  lively,  with  a  chorus  ad  libhuni  in  the  Trio, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  D' Albert's  Nigbtbell 
Galop.  For  the  Orchestra  it  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive pieces  of  the  kind. 

Heart's  Ease.     Waltz  a  la  Tyrolienne. 

Carl  Faiist.  35 

Uy  a  new  composer  of  Dance  Music,  a  German,  of 
late  a  resident  of  London,  whose  charming  Polkas 
and  dashing  Galops  have  become  staple  articles  in 
transatlantic  Ball-rooms.  A  Polka-Mazurka  of  his, 
the  ''Violetta,"  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  piece  of  music 
ever  written  to  the  measure  of  this  lovely  dance.  AU 
his  melodies  are  graceful  and  striking. 

Books. 

The  Union  Star. — A  collection  of  Operatic 
Choruses,  Glees,  Quartetts,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
Conventions,  Schools,  Cluhs  and  the  Social 
Circle.  Edited  by  B.  F.  Baker  and  W.  O. 
Perkins.  50 

This  new  glee  book  contains  all  the  favorites  ;  on 
this  account  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  it  is 
an  exceedingly  desirable  publication  for  musical  con- 
ventions and  schools.  An  advertisement  in  another 
column  of  thi.=i  paper  will  inform  our  readers  of  its 
contents.  It  has  been  compiled  with  much  care  and 
will  prove  a  fine  acquisition  to  the  collections  of  Soci- 
eties and  of  amateurs. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Flooks  can  also  be  sent  at  the  nite  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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"Not  Yet." 

WILLIAM    CCLLEN   BKTANT. 

0  country,  marvel  of  the  earth  ! 

0  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown  ! 
The  age  that  gloried  in  tliy  birth, 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overtlirown  ? 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatness  low; 
No,  Land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No  ! 

And  we  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 
Shall  we,  like  cravens,  stand  apart, 

When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart  1 

Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and  lo  ! 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting,  No  ! 

And  they  who  founded,  in  our  land, 
The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea, 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  ? 

Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below. 

Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur.  No  ! 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear. 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong 
For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear  — 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 

No,  by  our  fathers'  memory.  No  ! 

Our  hamming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 

Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain  crest. 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays. 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer.  No  ! 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nigh,  when  they 
Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit, 

Earth's  ancient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
"  Proud  country  welcome  to  the  pit! 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low  1  " 

No,  sullen  group  of  shadows.  No  ! 

For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 

The  victory  in  our  fathers'  day. 
Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save  — 

That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay  — 
On  clouds  above  and  fields  below. 
Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer.  No  ! 

For  Dwight's  Journal  o   Music, 

The  Diarist  in  London. 

April  12.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  is, 
like  the  Sing  Akademie,  of  Berlin,  a  mode  1  So- 
ciety. Its  members  love  good  music,  and  study 
it  regardless  of  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Whatever  there  is  of  greatest  and  most  profound 
—  that  which  is  rarely  to  be  heard  and  is  above 
the  popular  comprehension  —  this  they  seek  out 
and  give  it  that  thorough  study  which  leads  to 
perfection  of  execution.  Hence,  knowing  that 
its  performance  would  end  in  a  loss  of  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Society,  they  gave  on  this  evenino-, 
Beethoven's  great  second  Mass,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  "  Grand  Service  in  D."  1  have  already  re- 
corded, in  former  years,  the  intense  feelings  of 


excitement  aroused  by  this  work.  Nor  has  its 
power  diminished  upon  new  hearings.  There  is 
a  colossal  breadth  of  effect  in  it  nowhere  to  my 
mind  equaled  save  in  Handel's  works.  That  all 
the  parts,  especially  those  where  the  solo  singers 
are  heard,  are  beautiful  music,  or  even  fully  sat- 
isfactory to  the  ear,  that  one  dops  not  feel  here 
and  there  that  the  effect  cannot  be  what  Beet- 
hoven intended,  that  the  deaf  man  has  not  writ- 
ten agreeably  for  the  voice,  these  things  I  will 
not  assert.  But  there  are  spots  on  the  sun.  The 
sun  does  give  light  and  heat,  it  does  vivify  all 
nature,  it  is  the  highest  of  which  we  can  con- 
ceive in  glory  and  radiance.  So  whatever  faults 
the  critics  point  out  and  prove  to  me  do  exist 
(in  their  opinions)  in  Beethoven's  Mass.  Still, 
when  I  listen  to  it,  and  imagine  myself  in  some 
vast  cathedral,  throwing  myself  for  the  time  be- 
ing into  a  state  of  sympathy  with  the  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  and  so  in  my  mind's  ear  hear 
the  services  at  the  altar  between  the  various 
movements  of  the  musical  service,  put  myself,  in 
short,  into  the  frame  of  mind  and  position,  which 
Beethoven  necessarily  had  in  view,  ah,  then, 
this  work  rises  to  a  height  of  grandeur,  vast- 
ness,  and  power,  of  which  words  can  give  no  con- 
ception. It  works  upon  the  feelings  until  such 
a  choking  sensation  rises,  that  one  rejoices  when 
a  pause  comes  and  he  can  turn  away  and  find 
relief  in  chatting  with  his  companion. 

The  solo  singers  were  Madame  Rudersdorf, 
Mrs.  Sainton-Dolby,  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and 
Thomas.  An  ungrateful  task  it  was  indeed  for 
them,  but  one  grandly  performed.  I  doubt  if 
ever  the  work  was  so  heard  as  from  that  mighty 
orchestra  and  chorus,  in  which  its  strength  lies. 

April  15.  Monday  popular  Concert.  The 
principal  pieces  were  the  Octett  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  Spohr's  double  quartet,  E  minor,  op.  87.  No. 
3.  I  have  confessed  before  that  I  am  not  up  to 
these  works,  at  all  events  they  afford  me  little 
satisfaction,  and  I  think  that  the  amateur  portion 
of  the  large  audience  agreed  with  me. 

April  16.  Concert  in  Exeter  Hall  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  Middlesex  Hospital.  "  Abraham  " 
an  oratorio,  te.xt  from  the  Old  Testament,  music 
by  Bernhard  Molique,  was  performed.  The 
style  is  that  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  I  found  it 
very  uninteresting,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  not  a 
work  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

April  18.  Concert  in  the  smaller  St.  James's 
Hall,  of  si.x  Swiss  women  and  girls,  uncultivated 
voices,  but  good.  Frau  Decker-Schenk  an  im- 
mensely deep  contralto  singer,  noteworthy  —  the 
leading  soprano  voice  apt  to  come  out  at  the  final 
chords  just  enough  flat  to  make  one  shiver.  Still 
most  of  the  pieces,  part  songs,  were  well  done 
and  very  effective.  A  comic  song,  with  spoken 
interludes,  in  which  an  an  Alpine  herdswoman 
describes  a  Berlin,  a  French,  and  an  English 
tourist,  with  their  broken  German  was  exceed- 
ingly funny,  and  drew  out  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  Teutons  present.  Fraulein  Johanna 
Clausen,  too,  gave  a  very  comical  description  in 
a  song  of  a  bashful  lover.     Should  they  come  to  1 


America,  they  will  be  found  worth  hearing  at  a 
"  quarter." 

April  22.  New  Philharmonic.  The  grand 
features  of  this  concert  were  a  concerto  (piano 
forte)  Mozart,  C  minor,  solo  played  by  Charles 
Halld,  a  violin  fantasia,  Ole  Bull,  and  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony,  that  work,  which,  accor- 
ding to  an  American  writer,  has  now  been  played 
enough  to  prove  its  poverty  of  idea  and  its  ab- 
surdity of  construction  and  is  laid  upon  the  shelf 
forever !  What  a  love  for  music  God  must  have 
given  that  writer.  Tlie  multitude  which  crowded 
St.  James'  Hall  this  evening  had  the  folly  to  find 
the  choral  symphony  abounding  in  the  most  mu- 
sical thoughts,  the  most  wonderful  instrumental 
combinations  and  effects,  and  the  choral  part 
transfused  with  a  glorious  energy  and  power, 
which  almost  took  away  the  auditor's  breath. 
As  this  audience  was  made  up  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  musical  people  of  London,  the  "  ap- 
preciative "  out  of  these  millions  of  people,  the 
inference  is,  that  some  American  newspaper  wri- 
ters know  things  about  music  which  Londoners 
do  not.  It  went  gloriously,  though  I  found  fault 
with  the  tempos  in  some  parts.  The  soloists  were 
Miss  Parepa,  Miss  Lascelles,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper, 
and  Signor  Belletti. 

I  intended  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  exe- 
crable French  text  which  was  sung,  but  cannot 
find  it. 

April  23.  Mr.  Walter  Maofarren's  Concert. 
This  was  one  of  a  series  of  three  concerts  "  of 
solo  and  concerted  pianoforte  music,"  to  which 
the  prices  were,  subscription  tickets  for  the  three 
one  guinea,  single  tickets,  half  a  guinea,  or  three 
tickets  to  one  concert,  one  guinea.  The  perfor- 
mers were,  pianoforte,  Mr.  Macfarren,  violin,  Mr. 
Blagrove,  'cello,  Piatti.  A  Miss  Lindley  played 
in  a  duet  for  pianoforte  with  Mr.  Macfarren,  and 
Mr.  Berger  accompanied  the  songs,  sung  by 
Madame  Laura  Baxter.  Of  the  excellence  of 
the  performances  nothing  need  be  said,  for  my 
experience  is,  that  nothing  but  the  best  (of  its 
kind)  has  any  chance  of  success  here  and  here 
the  kind  was  good.  The  programme  was  very 
fine,  and  contained  both  old  and  new.  First 
three  pianoforte  and  violin  duets  by  Spohr, 
which  I  believe  are  unknown  in  our  concerts, 
and  therefore  I  copy  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren's  no- 
tice of  them. 

"  Three  Duets.op.  127,  Allegro,  Larghetto,  AI- 
leofro  Moderato.  These  pieces  are  chosen  from 
a  series  of  six  duets  which  were  first  published 
about  the  year  1843,  when  the  composer,  at  59 
years  of  age,  though  he  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  his  greatness,  had  still  a  large  portion  to  fulfil 
of  the  important  labor  to  which  he  was  destined 
in  the  jealous  service  of  his  art.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  produced  his  quartet  concerts,  his 
Historical  Symphony,  and  his  Symphony  of  the 
Seasons,  his  opera  of  the  "  Kruez-fahrer  "  and 
his  Sestet  for  string  instruments,  all  compositions 
of  extensive  form,  original  purpose  and  careful 
study;  and  thus  though  he  never  equaled  what 
he  had  accomplished  in  his  earlier  efibrts,  though 
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from  tbe  number  of  the  present  work  we  see 
that  these  efForts  were  of  enormous  amount,  it  is 
clear  from  the  sequel  that  the  powers  of  the  vet- 
eran were  by  no  means  faihng  him,  but  that  be 
was  still  as  full  of  vigor  for  his  task  as  of  readi- 
ness to  pursue  it.  The  Duets  form  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  what  is  a  great  desideratum  in  chamber 
music  namely,  a  series  of  concerted  pieces  of 
earnest  purpose  of  artistic  design  and  of  mode- 
rate length.  Many  are  the  occasions  to  which 
the  performance  of  a  work  of  the  extent  and 
elaboration  of  the  Sonata  would  be  inappro- 
priate ;  and  when  a  piece  of  the  trivial  character 
of  those  bravura  compositions,  which  have  as 
much  use,  too,  in  their  way,  as  they  have  celeb- 
rity, would  be  wholly  uncongenial  with  the  taste 
of  the  hearers.  For  such  occasions,  the  pieces 
under  consideration  are  eminently  valuable. 
Each  of  the  series  is  complete  in  itself,  announc- 
ing and  fully  developing  its  ideas  in  natural  se- 
quence and  with  perfect  symmetry  ;  and  though 
any  two  or  more  of  them  may  be  played  in  suc- 
cession, any  one  might  be  given  alone,  and  its 
effect  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  cite  any  other  pieces  with  which  they  may 
consistently  be  classed;  the  Lieder  ohne  Worte 
of  Mendelssohn  near  perhaps  as  near  an  analogy 
to  them  as  anything  that  can  be  named  ;  but 
Spohr's  Duets  differ  from  these  —  not  only  in  be- 
ing written  for  two  instruments  instead  of  one  — 
they  are  both  longer  and  generally  of  a  more 
brilliant  character." 

After  these  duets  Mr.  Macfarren  played  these 
rarely  heard  variations,  for  the  pianoforte,  Beet- 
hoven's op.  35,  the  basis  afterwards  of  the  Finale 
to  the  Heroic  Symphony.  It  would  be  hardly 
modest  for  me  to  quote  the  historical  notice  from 
the  descriptive  programme.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  work  ought  to  be  a  stock  piece  in  our 
own  chamber  concerts,  both  for  its  beauty  and 
its  interest  historically. 

Then  came  Madame  Baxter  with  that  ever 
new  and  lovely  "  Lascia  ch  'iopianga"  of  Han- 
del, after  which  Mr.  Macfarren  and  Miss  Lindley 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  compositions  in  a  fine  an- 
dante and  Scherzo  for  four  hands. 

A  trio  by  Mozart,  pianoforte,  violin  and  'cello 
in  B  flat,  a  song,  "  By  the  sad  sea  waves,"  a  ma- 
zurka and  saltarello,  by  Mr.  Macfarren  and 
duet,  pianoforte,  and  'cello  in  D.,  op.  58,  by 
Mendelssohn,  were  the  other  pieces. 

The  Concert  was  in  the  Hanover  Square 
rooms,  and  I  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  that 
small  room  has  been  the  scene  of  the  Philhar- 
monic triumphs,  now  for  forty-nine  years.  Keal- 
I  cannot  see  how  800  auditors  can  crowd  in  — 
music  of  the  highest  class  must  indeed  have  been 
in  London  the  luxury  of  the  few.  When  will  it 
be  the  daily  food  of  the  many  ? 

April  25.  Another  of  the  exquisite  perfor- 
mances of  Henry  Leslie's  choir.  All  the  strong 
terms  in  which  I  have  described  the  first,  were 
warranted  by  the  success  on  this  evening.  Mr. 
Halle  was  pianist  and  played  the  Kreutzer  So- 
nata with  Strauss  of  Vienna  ("not  the  Strauss^) 
but  a  first  class  violinist,  and  two  pieces  by  Cho- 
pin to  perfection.  Strauss  played  also  a  lovely 
notturno  for  violin  by  Ernst. 

April  26.  Beethoven's  great  Mass  again  at 
Exeter  Hall,  just  as  wonderfully  done  as  before 
perhaps  more  so  if  possible. 

May  1.  To  the  Crystal  Palace  —  with  13,000 
other  people  (I  was  there  one  day,  when  over 


50,000  were  present)  ;  the  attraction  to-day  was 
Haydn's  "  Creation." 

But,  first,  let  me  quote  a  passage  or  two  from 
the  preface  to  the  book  of  words  sold  (price  25 
cents)  on  the  occasion,  in  which  preface  by  the 
way  are  divers  very  queer  errors  as  to  Vienese 
names  and  the  like. 

"  Early  in  the  year  1800,"  says  Mr.  W.  H.  H., 
"  the  full  score  of  the  oratorio  was  published  at 
at  Vienna  with  a  German  and  English  titlepage  ; 
the  Gei-man  and  English  words  under  the  music  ; 
[does  this  imply  that  our  wretched  text  is  one  of 
of  Vienna  manufacture  ?  One  might  think  so, 
"  on  mighty  pens  instead  of  wings,  for  example] 
and  a  hst  of  411  subscribers  (nearly  one  half  of 
whom  were  English)  subscribing  for  510  copies, 
prefixed.  Immediately  on  the  publication,  Haydn 
forwarded  a  copy  of  the  score  to  his  friend  Salo- 
man,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  ora- 
torio at  his  concerts,  at  which  Haydn  had  brought 
out  during  his  stay  in  England  his  twelve  grand 
Symphonies.  Before,  however,  this  copy  of  the 
score  reached  Saloman,  another  was  brought  to 
London  by  one  of  the  king's  messengers,  who 
was  a  friend  of  John  Ashley,  at  that  time  the 
director  of  the  oratorio  performances,  which  were 
then  given  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  during  Lent. 
This  person  arrived  in  London  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  22d  of  March,  1800  ;  and 
Ashley,  using  the  utmost  possible  speed,  procured 
the  parts  to  be  copied  and  the  work  rehearsed, 
and  actually  had  it  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre  on  the  following  Friday,  28th  of  March, 
1800,  the  band  and  chorus  consisting  of  120  per- 
formers. Produced  in  such  hot  haste  and  with 
the  less  perfect  executive  ability  of  sixty-one 
years  ago,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  that  the 
work  was  only  partially  successful.  It  gained 
however  sufficient  reputation  to  induce  its  being 
performed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at 
Worcester  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  where  it  met 
with  so  much  success  and  gained  such  favor  that 
it  was  given  in  1801  at  Hereford,  in  1802  at 
Gloucester  and  in  1808  again  at  Worcester." 

Again.  "  Although  the  '  Creation  '  could  not 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  its  first  production  in 
England  in  1800,  its  success  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  some  years  later.  On  the  17th  March, 
1813,  Sir  George  Smart  reproduced  it  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre  as  one  of  the  series  of  Lenten  Ora- 
torios conducted  by  him.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
interspersed  with  recitations  from  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  by  the  favorite  tragic  actress,  Miss 
Smith,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  late  eminent 
comedian  Mr.  Santley.  After  this  time  its 
popularity  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  for 
many  years  scarcely  a  musical  festival  of  any 
importance  was  held  without  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  work  being  included  in  it ;  and  its 
attractiveness  is  even  now  but  little,  if  at  all  di- 
minished." 

And  so  May-day  was  celebrated  with  it  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1861. 

The  announcement  was  that  orchestra  and 
chorus  would  number  at  the  aggregate  three 
thousand  persons.  That  at  least  five-sixths  of 
that  number  were  really  present  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  large  stage  in  one  end  of  the  trans 
cept  was  filled  in  the  centre  by  hundreds  of  in- 
strumentists,  and  the  chorus  rose  tier  above  tier 
back  to  the  wall.  The  building  is  very  bad  for 
sound  and  the   effect  is  in  no  proportion  to  the 


force  ;  but  when  that  vast  mass  of  tone  in  chorus 
rose  it  swelled  forth — though  muffled  and  sadly 
unresonant,  with  a  subdued  power  and  grandeur 
that  filled  the  very  soul.  Though  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Grove,  secretary  to  the  Palace  company, 
I  was  allowed  to  listen  to  the  effect  in  all  parts 
of  the  building,  and  ascended  the  upper  gallery 
but  one,  away  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tran- 
sept. It  was  there  that  the  effect  was  finest. 
The  masses  of  sound  rolled  up  surging  like  the 
solemn  roll  of  the  ocean  on  the  beach.  It  was  a 
new  effect  in  music  —  that  of  mere  massiveness. 
Haydn's  Music  however  has  not  breadth  and 
weight  enough  to  bear  this  sort  of  thing — it  is  too 
nice  and  dainty — and  one  ought  to  hear  Handel's 
choruses  under  such  circumstances.  So  Haydn's 
symphonies  are  rather  injured  in  efl^ect  by  em- 
ploying a  very  large  orchestra  while  many  move- 
ment in  those  of  Beethoven  will  gain  by  every 
addition  to  the  number  of  (adequate)  perfor- 
mers. 

There  was  something  very  grand  and  exciting 
in  looking  down  from  that  lofty  gallery  upon  the 
big  audience  on  the  main  floor,  in  the  side  gal- 
leries, and  wherever  a  view  of  the  orchestra 
could  be  obtained,  and  although  I  was  so  ill  that 
day  as  hardly  to  venture  thither  and  was  alter- 
nately enjoying  the  heats  and  chills  of  incipient 
fever  —  consequently  in  bad  condition  for  either 
the  scene  or  the  music  —  all  together  has  left  a 
very  strong  and  agreeable  impression.  It  was 
worth  the  visit  just  to  hear  for  once  in  a  man's 
life  the  wonderful  effect  of  hundreds  of  string 
instruments  in  that  vast  space.  The  effect  was 
not  that  of  loudness  but  of  wide  reaching  power, 
which  set  the  whole  atmosphere  in  a  vibration, 
and  you  seemed  to  feel  as  well  as  hear  it. 

The  soloists  were  Formes,  Reeves,  Fraulein 
Titiens  and  Madame  Eudersdorf.  Their  magni- 
ficent voices  surely  here  had  ample  verge  and 
scope  enough,  and  though  on  the  main  floor  they 
were  in  some  degree  lost,  they  came  up  to  the 
gallery  some  400  feet  away,  with  a  force  and 
power  really  bordering  upon  the  majestic  and 
grand.  Titiens  is  truly  wonderful  for  power  and 
general  "  gloriousness  "  of  singing,  and  how  her 
vast  powers  have  develoned  since  I  hear  her 
some  years  since  in  the  Berlin  Opera.  I  imagine 
her  to  be  for  the  great  style  the  finest  singer  liv- 
ing. She  is  a  tall  woman  with  not  a  handsomei 
but  an  expressive  face. 

These  great  performances  have  proved  that 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  ruling  great  num- 
bers of  singers  than  large  bodies  of  soldiery  — 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  length  an  acoustical 
building  may  be  erected  for  performances  on 
this  scale.  Be  sure  of  this  when  this  is  done  it 
will  be  found  that  two  men  have  lined  with 
powers  equal  to  any  demands;  Handel  in  choral 
music,  Beethoven  in  oi-chestral. 

May  6.  New  Philharmonic  Society  again. 
The  Symphony  was  Spohr's  "  Weihe  der  Tone" 
—  called  on  the  programme  "  The  Power  of 
Sound."  They  make  queer  work,  I  find  of  Ger- 
man words,  and  sometimes  I  cannot  imagine  what 
work  is  meant  until  I  hear  it  —  but  the  most  out- 
rageous instance  is  the  one  mentioned  before  in 
which  a  quite  different  text  was  used  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  concerto 
was  the  one  in  G,  op.  58,  Beethoven,  solo  play- 
ed by  young  Barnet,  and  very  finely,  too.  The 
singers  were  Titiens  and  Giuglini . 

Have  we  no  players  in  Boston  and  New  York 
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up  to  Boetlio%'cn's  conrcrtos  ?  Of  course  we 
liave ;  I  could  name  a  dozen.  Why  then  are  Ihcy 
never  heard  ?  They  are  as  unparalleled  for 
for  beauty  and  wonderful  depths  of  expression  as 
his  symphonies,  and  deserve  to  be  made  as 
familiar  to  all  music  lovers.  I  had  never  heard 
this  one  before,  although  that  exquisite  player, 
Julius  Eppstein  in  Vienna  had  given  me  an  idea 
of  it  as  well  as  could  be  done  upon  the  pianoforte. 
But  the  contrast  of  orchestral  effects  was  of 
course  wanting. 

May  8.  Third  Concert  of  the  Musical  Society 
of  London.  The  principal  pieces  were-  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  No.  1,  in  B  flat,  and  one  by 
Ilaydn  in  E  flat,  here  called  No.  10.  The  for- 
mer fell  dead  upon  the  audience,  its  prominent 
themes  reminding  people  of  those  in  Schubert's 
C  symphony.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  face.s 
brightened  when  old  father  Haydn's  work  was 
begun.  I  felt  the  difference  so  strongly,  that  I 
looked  round  me  to  see  how  others  took  and 
found  on  all  sides  sympathy.  People  will  enjoy 
Haydn  more  than  Schumann,  and  I  believe  with 
good  reason.  Miss  Parepa  sang  Beethoven's 
"  Ah,  perfido,"  with  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ment to  universal  delight.  How  surpassinsly 
beautiful  it  is —  it  was  a  work  of  the  young  B., 
he  was  only  25  when  he  composed  it. 

May  9.  Rossini's  "  Tell,"  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden.  Magnificently  done,  and  put 
upon  the  stage  superbly.  So  much  has  been 
written  in  the  Journal  of  this  glorious  opera,  of 
eulogy  already,  that  I  need  only  cry  "  ditto"  to  it 
all.  Wonderfully  fine  as  is  the  music,  I  must 
still  give  the  preference  on  the  whole  to  that  in 
"  Moses  in  Egypt,"  possibly,  it  is  true,  because  I 
am  more  familiar  with  it.  As  a  play,  however, 
the  "Tell"  is  far,  far  beyond  the  "Moses,"  the 
latter,  as  I  remember  it  in  Berlin,  being  to  a 
New  Englander,  who  drew  in  the  old  Testament 
with  every  breath  in  childhood,  both  silly  and  in 
parts  blasphemous,  as  where  Moses  is  called  by  a 
mysterious  voice,  and  is  seen  ascending  a  moun- 
tain at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  a  bright  cloud 
comes  down  to  him,  which  opens,  and  he  takes 
out  the  two  tables  of  the  law  !  This  I  saw.  But 
its  music  is  favorite  Rossinian  music  for  me.  The 
gathering  of  the  Cantons  however  in  Tell  is  for 
beauty,  force,  and  dramatic  effect,  I  do  believe 
not  surpassed  by  anything  ever  written  for  men's 
voices. 

No  wonder  Davison  and  others  so  insist  upon 
this  work  being  made  a  stock  piece.  No  wonder 
at  their  lamentations,  that  the  marvellous  success 
of  Miss  Patti  should  compel  it  to  give  way  for 
"  Sonnambula,"  "  Lucia,"  &c. 

By  the  way,  we  are  all  so  proud  of  her  success ! 
May  10.  I  delayed  my  departure  from  Lon- 
don, luckily  too  for  my  great  object,  as  the  delay 
gave  me  a  mass  of  original  letters  of  Beethoven 
to  copy,  which,  although  printed  in  part  if  not 
completely,  it  was  very  important  to  me  to  see 
and  copy  for  myself,  so  little  reliance  1  find  it  to 
be  placed  upon  transcripts  (as  a  rule)  made  for 
the  press  —  some  ten  days,  to  hear  the  perform- 
ance on  May-day.  Then  a  transient  fit  of  illness, 
and  the  annourccment  of  the  performance  of  this 
evening  kept  me  there  so  much  longer — nor  do 
I  regret  it  on  any  ground  save  that  of  the  delay. 
If  I  were  condemned  to  lose  my  hearing  utter- 
ly, but  had  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  one  grand 
grand  performance  of  music,  of  all  which  I  have 
heard  in  my  life,  to  hear  once  more  and  take  its 


recollection  wilh  me  into  my  future  of  never- 
varying  silence,  I  think  the  decision  would  be 
made  at  once.  No  opera  of  Mozart,  Gluck, 
Cherubini,  Rossini,  Spontini — not  even  those 
all-glorious  performances  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony  and  Overture  in  C.  op.  124,  which 
so  excited  me  in  Berlin  six  years  since,  and  in 
Vienna  last  year,  not  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  nor 
the  "  Requiems"  of  Mozart  and  Cherubini,  no 
performances  of  the  Dom  chor  or  the  Sing 
Akademie  of  Berlin — none  of  these  but  Handel's 
"  Israel  in  Egypt"  by  the  London  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  as  heard  on  the  evening  of  May 
10th,  1861,  in  Exeter  Hall.  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten, though  it  is  not  mentioned  above,  Beetho- 
ven's great  Mass,  which  perhaps  of  other  vocal 
works  most  powerfully  affects  me.  But  for  pure 
musical  delight,  for  that  feeling  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch,  which  in  childhood  a  fine  psalm 
tune  or  delicious  melody  used  to  excite  —  that 
indescribable  emotion,  which  used  them  to  make 
the  little  bosom  swell  and  the  little  heart  beat 
with  delicious  pain,  when  hearing  the  tavern  hall 
in  our  village  ringing  with  the  "  tunes"  and  an- 
thems of  the  old  singing-books  —  for  this  give  me 
again  the  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  Even  now  when 
I  think  of  it  my  mind  is  in  a  tumult  —  I  have  no 
words  for  it  —  can  only  say,  that  my  dreams  of 
what  vocal  music  can  do  in  awakening  emotion 
and  touching  the  very  heart,  with  no  extraneous 
aid  from  dramatic  story  or  theatrical  effect,  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  reality  as  here  experienc- 
ed. It  was  a  positive  relief,  that  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  rest,  the  choir  was  allowed  to  pause 
for  some  minutes  after  almost  every  number. 
While  on  the  one  hand  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing surpassing  the  simple  grandeur — nay,  the 
positive  sublimity  of  the  music,  so  on  the  other  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  imagine  several  hundred 
performers  executing  their  task  so  with  one  mind 
and  will  as  was  here  done.  One  thought  not  of 
difficulties.  The  choruses  went  of  themselves. 
They  rolled  on  and  on  as  calmly  as  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  —  mighty  masses  of  tones,  overwhelm- 
ingly sublime.  No,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
music.  There  cannot  be !  And  so  closed  my 
London  Season. 


Memoirs  of  my  Life. 

[memoiren  meines  lebens.] 

BY   DR.   J.    F.    CASTELLI.       (PRAGUE.) 

The  writer  of  this  autobiography  has  had  many 
of  the  opportunities  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  and 
we  might  have  expected  a  somewhat  similar 
story.  He  has  lived  in  Vienna  the  whole  of  his 
long  life,  and  since  1801  has  been  writing  for 
the  stage.  The  number  of  his  dramatic  works 
amounts  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  for  some 
years  he  was  the  poet  of  the  Kiirnther-Thor  the- 
atre ;  he  knew  all  the  singers  and  some  of  the 
composers  of  the  Austrian  capital ;  he  remem- 
bers a  character  who  figured  importantly  in  the 
life  of  Mozart,  and  the  first  performance  of  the 
"  Zauberflote."  He  knew  Sontag,  and  Weigl, 
the  composer  of  a  popular  German  opera,  "  The 
Swiss  Family,"  of  which  he  wrote  the  llbvelto ; 
Zacharias  Werner,  the  dramatist;  and  Theodore 
Korner,  the  patriotic  poet.  He  collected  more 
than  300  songs,  1.800  snuff-boxes,  a-  mass  of 
books  of  plays,  portraits  of  actresses,  autographs 
of  actresses,  and  all  the  playbills  of  Vienna  since 
the  year  1600.  But,  out  of  all  these  materials. 
Dr.  Castelli  is  very  far  from  constructing  a  living 
picture,  and  his  life  and  portrait  furnish  us  a  rea- 
son. He  was  most  part  of  his  life  an  employe, 
and  his  portrait  gives  us  the  thorough  bureau- 
cratic face  of  a  German  Beamier.  The  love  of 
adventures  for  which  Da  Ponte 's  life  was  chiefly 


remarkable,  figure  very  .slightly  with  Dr.  Caslclli  ; 
he  once  loved  an  actress  who  was  false  to  him, 
and  once  a  young  Hungarian  who  could  not  spell 
correctly.  The  chief  interest  of  his  autobiogra- 
phy lies  in  the  illustrations  of  manners  and  <tus- 
toms  of  the  former  time,  and  thi^  occasional  allu- 
sion to  well-known  nai'ics  which  now  seem  to 
belong  to  the  past. 

A  long  and  interesting  sketch  of  Schikaneder, 
the  author  of  the  text  of  Moz.art's  "  Zauberfiijte," 
the  manager  who  produced  it,  the  critic  who  gave 
Mnzait  instructions  how  to  write  for  tlie  public, 
and  the  good  friend  who  cheated  the  composer 
of  the  profits  of  the  opera,  will  bo  relished  by 
all  students  of  the  life  of  IMozart.  Any  one 
familiar  with  Mozart's  operetta,  "  The  Impresa- 
rio," will  remember  many  traits  of  Schikanedcr's 
character  which  Dr.  Castelli  fully  confirms: 

"  Schikaneder,"  he  says,  "  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  natural  poet ;  if  he  had  received  scientific 
training,  he  would  have  better  satisfied  aastheti- 
cal  laws.  The  verse  in  his  operas  was,  truly, 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  and  was 
full  of  contradictions.  Read  through  the  te.xt 
of  the  '  Zauberflote,'  which  only  a  Mozart  could 
have  set  to  music.  He  was  a  pitiful  singer,  be- 
cause in  his  operas  he  either  wrote  the  music  of 
all  the  passages  he  had  to  sing  himself,  or  dicta- 
ted it  to  the  composer.  Thus  several  of  the  airs 
in  the  '  Zauberflote  '  are  by  Schikaneder  himself; 
Mozart  made  them  works  of  art  by  his  wonderful 
instrumentation.  The  bass  Sebastian  Meyer  told 
me  that  at  first  Mozart  had  written  the  duct  be- 
tween Papageno  and  Papagena,  when  they  first 
meet,  entirely  different  from  the  way  it  stands  at 
present.  Both  cried  out  in  astonishment  '  Papa- 
geno ! ' — '  Papagena  I '  But  when  Schikaneder 
heard  this  he  called  out  to  the  orchestra — '  You 
Mozart !  that  is  nothing ;  the  music  must  pro- 
duce more  astonishment;  both  must  look  at  each 
other  in  silence,  then  Papageno  must  begin  to 
stammer,  "  Pa-papapa-pa-pa  ;  "  Papagena  must 
repeat  this  till  at  last  both  have  spoken  the  en- 
tii-e  name.'  Mozart  followed  the  advice,  and  the 
duet  had  always  to  bo  repeated  so.  Further, 
when  the  Priests  came  together  in  the  second  act, 
at  the  rehearsal,  there  was  no  accompaniment  to 
the  scene.  Schikaneder,  however,  desired  a  pa- 
thetic march  to  be  composed  for  it.  On  this 
Mozart  asked  the  musicians  for  their  parts,  and 
wrote  at  once  the  splendid  march  which  now 
stands  there.  It  is  laughable  to  relate  what 
Schikaneder  said  to  a  friend  who  complimented 
him  on  the'  success  of  the  '  Zauberflote,'  and  on 
his  share  in  the  work.  He  replied,  "  Tes,  the 
opera  has  succeeded,  but  it  would  have  succeeded 
much  better  if  Mozart  had  not  spoiled  my  ideas 
as  he  has  done.'  " 

Of  the  first  performance  of  the  opera.  Dr. 
Castelli  says  :  "The  '  Zauberfibte  '  was  first  given 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1791.  On  the  play- 
bill it  was  simply  stated,  Herr  Mozart  will  to-day 
direct  in  person." 

It  is,  however,  natural  that  Dr.  Castelli  should 
not  tell  us  much  about  Mozart,  whose  death  took 
place  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  autobiographer's 
life.  The  account  of  Weigl  is  more  detailed' 
and  the  history  of  the  "  Schweizer-Familie,"may 
be  worth  repeating: 

"  I  must  here  observe  that  I  may  call  the  te.xt 
of  the  '  Schweizer-Familie,'  in  the  fullest  sense, 
my  work,  for  I  only  took  the  idea  from  the 
French  ;  the  characters,  the  scenes,  the  dialogue, 
the  situations,  and  the  distribution  of  songs,  were 
entirely  my  property.  If  this  is  called  adapta- 
tion or  translation,  there  are  very  few  original 
works  in  the  world.  When  I  brought  the  first 
act  to  Weigl,  he  thought  it  had  succeeded  fully, 
and  some  parts  pleased  him  so  that  he  set  to 
work  to  compose  without  waiting  for  the  other 
two  acts.  But  will  any  one  believe  that  he  did 
not  like  the  splendid  air  of  Emeline,  the  air 
which  is  the  sun  of  the  first  act,  and  he  doubted 
if  he  would  set  it  to  music ;  and  then  he  had  to 
compose  it  three  times  over  before  he  contented 
himself  I  must  here  observe  that  Weigl,  in  all 
his  operas,  as  soon  as  he  had  composed  any  piece, 
would  play  it  over  on  the  piano  to  those  two 
friends  for  whom  he  always  wrote  the  best  parts, 
and  would   ask  their  advice.     I  now  worked  at 
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the  other  two  acts  of  the  opera,  and  then  read 
the  whole  at  Weigl's  house  to  himselt  and  his 
two  friends.  It  pleased  them  thoroughly.  I 
thought  I  had  now  completed  my  work,  but  I  had 
not  by  any  means.  The  poet  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  composer,  if  they  would  bring  into 
the  world  a  capable  child.  Weigl  soon  asked  me 
to  put  a  couple  more  verses  in  one  place,  or  to 
strike  out  a  couple  in  another;  one  time  he 
wanted  verses  with  a  single,  another  time  with  a 
double  rhyme.  At  the  I'chearsals  one  speech 
must  be  shortened,  another  lengthened.  At  last, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1809,  the  opera  was  given 
in  the  Karnther-Thor,  and  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  not  a  success,  it  was  a  jubilee. 
Now  that  I  had  earned  so  much  honor,  how  did  I 
come  oif  in  the  pecuniary  question  ?  It  has  long 
and  justly  been  a  subject  of  com])laint  in  Ger- 
many, that  dramatic  writers  receive  so  little  pay- 
ment for  their  works,  while  authors  in  France 
build  themselves  country  houses,  and  touch 
yearly  rents  ot  20,  60.  80,  100,000  francs.  The 
'  Schweizer-Familie  '  had  a  European  reputation, 
partly  from  the  excellent  music  of  Weigl,  partly, 
also,  from  my  text.  It  has  been  given  in  every 
theatre  of  Germany,  and  has  succeeded  in  every 
one.  In  Vienna  it  was  given  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times.  It  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  and  Danish.  Guess  what  I  re- 
ceived. You  will  never  guess.  I  got  8  florins 
(4.)  True  I  got  100  florins  in  bank  notes,  but 
to  bring  the  bank-notes  to  the  level  of  silver,  you 
had  to  divide  first  by  five,  and  again  by  two  and 
a  half." 

Dr.  Castelli's  adventures  with  his  patriotic 
songs  were  as  unfortunate  as  his  lihretlos  could 
have  been.  On  one  occasion  he  was  refused 
permission  to  print  a  song  of  his  own  which 
another  was  allowed  to  pirate.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion  of  Austria,  a  patriotic  song 
was  the  cause  of  Dr.  Castelli's  pi'oscription.  He 
applied  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  help,  but 
the  Emperor,  on  hearing  that  he  had  written  a 
war-song,  asked  who  had  told  him  to  do  so.  The 
mention  of  the  Censorseip,  whice  forbade  him  to 
print  his  own  works,  yet  suffered  another  to  pi- 
rate them,  leads  us  naturally  to  the  most  amusing 
passage  in  Dr.  Castelli's  autobiography,  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Viennese  Censorship. 

The  first  censor  of  whom  Dr.  Castelli  had  any 
experience,  was  a  certain  Hager,  whose  rever- 
ence for  the  name  of  God  was  so  profound,  that 
he  only  allowed  the  name  to  be  employed  in  the 
Court  Theatre.  All  the  suburban  theatres  had 
to  substitute  Heaven,  and  once  a  rhyme  of  Dr. 
Castelli's  was  cruelly  murdered,  sacrificed  to  the 
Censor's  reverence.  The  precision  of  Censor 
Hagar  in  all  delicate  matters  was  equally  com- 
mendable, and  not  even  the  stage  directions  es- 
caped his  observation.  When  it  was  written 
"  He  kisses  her,"  the  Censor  would  alter  it  to 
"  He  gives  her  a  kiss."  The  prwluction  of  Schil- 
ler's "  Don  Carlos"  was  long  forbidden,  because 
Don  Carlos  leved  his  stepmother ;  in  "  "The  Rob- 
bers," the  Father  was  turned  into  an  uncle,  and 
a  stupendous  effect  was  produced  by  the  cry  of 
"  Unclecide,"  substituted  for  Parricide.  A  com- 
poser wrote  a  sonata  to  the  manes  of  Hummel, 
but  there  was  a  law  of  the  censorship  that  no 
Dedication  might  be  printed  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Censor  asked  the  composer  to  pro- 
duce the  permission  of  the  manes  of  Hummel. 
Another  time  a  censor  struck  out  a  long  quota- 
tion from  Montesquieu,  and  re-wrote  it  in  the 
opposite  sense,  and,  probably,  in  a  dissimilar 
style.  But  it  had  to  figure  as  a  quotation  from 
Montesquieu.  Dr.  Castelli  was  twice  fined  for 
disrespectful  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  Vienna,  though  his  remarks  ap- 
peared in  Dresden.  The  Imperial  Roi/al  Vienna 
Gazette   placed  among   its    deaths,    "  Marianna 

H ,   Lady-in-waiting    to   Her    Majesty    the 

Empress,  born  Holzl,"  and  Dr.  Castelli  observed, 
"  According  to  this  wording,  the  Empress'  maiden 
name  was  Hblzl."  Next  time,  an  Academy  was 
announced  for  the  benefit  of  "  The  in-the-town 
hospital-grown-poor  citizens,"  and  the  Doctor  re- 
marked it  must  be  an  ill-conducted  hospital  in 
which  citizens  grew  poor  ! 


The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Castelli's  autobiogra- 
phy brings  us  to  the  year  1813.  Two  or  three 
more  volumes  are  promised  to  bring  the  life 
nearer  to  the  memory  of  men  slill  living. — iV.  Y. 
Musical  World. 


Russian  National  Music. 

(Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.) 

St.  PETERSEnRG,  July  4,  18G1. 

This  splendid  metropolis  lies  upon  tlie  Nevn,  ot  a 
point  where  it  snrldenly  expands,  or  rnthcr  empties 
itself  into  .nn  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  Finlnnd. 
For  the  gulf  .nctunlly  reaches  up  to  the  city,  though 
above  Cronsi:ult  it  is  called  the  river  Nevn,  Near 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river  proper  are  a  number  of 
islands,  on  several  of  which  is  hnilt  the  Russian  cai>- 
ital,  while  the  others  are  devoted  to  pleasure  [grounds 
for  the  popidace  generally,  and  to  the  country  seats 
of  the  riohnr  classes ;  the  Emperor  himself  having 
here  two  charming  retreats,  which  in  their  construc- 
tion and  surroundings  unite  both  the  rural  and  pala- 
tial. To  tlicse  islands  the  fashionable  world  of  St. 
Petersburg  takes  its  daily  drives,  the  hours  being 
from  eight  to  ten  in  the  afternoon.  In  any  other 
clime  this  would  be  called  eveninp:,  but  here,  where 
the  sun  does  not  set  till  nine  o'clock,  and  twilight 
lintrers  on  till  midnight,  it  is  but  a  modified  day. 

There  are  a  few  places  of  amusement  on  these  is- 
lands. There  is  the  theatre  on  the  Kammenoy  Os- 
trov,  (the  word  ostrov  means  island,)  where  Italian 
operas,  sung  in  Puss,  alternate  with  Pussian  plays. 
On  another  island  is  a  place  of  resort  so  character- 
istic as  to  need  special  description. 

It  is  accessible  from  the  city  by  little  steamboats 
which  run  hourly  up  the  branches  of  the  Neva  and 
pass  by  shores  lined  with  country  seats,  (among 
them  the  favorite  and  unpretending  summer  residence 
of  the  Czars),  and  dive  under  low  bridges,  lowering 
their  smoke  pipes  with  a  terrible  splutter  of  steam 
and  splash  of  wheels,  as  they  rush  under  the  black- 
ened archways.  The  last  landing  is  made  opposite 
this  Russian  resort,  and  leaving  the  steamboat  you 
cross  the  road  and  pay  thirty  copecks  (about  twenty- 
five  cents)  for  admission  to  a  large garrlen  pleasantly 
laid  out  in  well-graveled  walks.  In  the  centre  is  a 
building  used  as  a  refreshment  saloon,  where  you  can 
get  anything  from  onions  to  ice-cream,  from  cold  tea 
with  sliced  lemon  in  it,  to  champagne,  claiming,  .at 
least,  to  bo  pure  Verzenay.  Tables  are  also  scattered 
among, the  trees,  and  numerous  waiters  are  in  attend- 
ance. 

Scattered  around  the  gardens  are  some  half  a  dozen 
little  theatres,  the  seats  being  chairs  set  out  in  the 
open  air,  while  the  stage  is  neatly  fitted  up  with 
scenery,  proscenium,  &c.  On  one  of  these  stages  a 
performance  is  taking  place;  a  Russian  clown  is 
making  himself  ridiculous  and  sometimes  vulgar, 
while  the  ring-master  is  as  easily  duped  and  as  ab- 
surdly conventional  as  this  class  of  individuals  al- 
ways are,  whether  the  scene  of  his  labors  be  Niblo's, 
Astley's,  or  a  Russian  open-air  theatre,  A  man  with 
trained  dogs  next  appears,  and  the  animals  with  the 
profoundest  gravity  impressed  upon  their  canine  fea- 
tures, jump  through  hoops,  sit  up  on  chairs,  turn 
somersets,  &c.  One  performance  is,  however,  more 
remarkable.  Dcg  A  gets  on  the  top  of  a  globe, 
while  dog  B  pushes  it  about  the  stage,  dog  A  main- 
taining his  equilibrium  with  scientific  skill.  Then 
the  clown  makes  a  funny  speech,  in  the  delicious 
Puss  language,  the  entire  dramatis  personce  (consist- 
ing of  two  dogs,  clown,  ring-master,  dog-trainer,  two 
gymnasts,  and  three  boy  "  supes  "  in  shabby  span- 
gles) appear  together,  make  low  bows  and  the  curtain 
drops. 

Immediately  a  band  of  music  strikes  up  and  the 
audience  hasten  towards  the  next  attraction.  The 
musicians  are  stationed  on  a  platform  covered  with 
a  convex  roof  in  the  form  of  a  huge  shell.  (Jrn.a- 
mental  rock  work,  interspersed  with  flowers,  adorns 
the  front  of  the  platform,  and  creeping  vines  wind 
about  the  edges  of  this  artificial  cave.  The  musi- 
cians play  well,  and  the  popular  Italian  and  German 
composers — Donizetti,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Meyerbeer, 
Wagner  and  Strauss — are  all  represented  in  the  pro- 
grammes. After  the  musie,there  are  some  gymnas- 
tic feats  performed  by  professed  gymnasts,  and  then 
on  another  shell-covered  platform  a  band  of  Russian 
singers  demand  attention, 

RUSSIAN    MUSIC. 

Their  performance  forms  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  entertainment.  They  are  sixteen  in 
number,  all  males,  the  oldest  about  fifty  years  of 
age  and  the  youngest  five.  They  are  all  dressed  in 
the  Russian  rational  costume,  with  black  velvet 
flocks,  trimmed  with  golden  fringe,  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  are  led  by  a  very  active,  lithe,  and  ener- 
getic maestr:),  who  stands  in  the  centre,  with  his  sub- 


ordinates ranged  about  him  in  the  form  of  a  semicir- 
cle. At  a  given  signal  from  the  mnrstro,  who  has  a 
long  baton  and  gesticulates  as  fiercely  as  a  drum-ma- 
jor, they  strike  up  a  melancholy  minor  chorus,  in 
which  is  fretpiertly  repeated  a  pleasing  refrain.  The 
maestro  then  essays  a  solo  accompanied  in  unisons  by 
a  clarionet,  the  only  instrumental  aid  employed  by 
these  singers  ;  at  the  end  of  each  verse  occurs  a  cho- 
rus, during  which  the  clarionet  player,  departing 
from  the  melody,  indulges  in  quite  a  fanciful  ara- 
besque obligato. 

The  next  chorus  is  in  waltz  time,  and  at  the  refrain 
the  youngest  member  of  the  troupe,  a  boy  some  five 
years  old,  runs  out  of  the  ranks  and  commences  a 
wild  national  dance,  waving  his  hat,  and  at  intervals 
shouting  out  as  a  racer  docs  to  encourage  his  horse  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  reserve  orchestral  force,  con- 
sisting of  a  triangle  and  a  tambourine,  are  suddenly 
brought  into  active  service.  Soon  the  next  youngest 
member  joins  the  dance,  and  then  a  third,  the  singers, 
the  clarionet  player,  the  tamliourine  striker,  the  tri- 
angle jingler,  and  the  three  dancers  all  at  work,  till 
the  chorus  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  performers  retire. 

This  odd  entertainment  has  interested  me  more 
than  any  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  Pussian  capital. 
The  native  melodies  are  all  in  the  minor  mode,  and 
invested  with  a  strange  and  plaintive  melancholy  ; 
and  even  the  dance  music  gives  that  impression  of 
forced  gaiety  which  any  would-be  lively  music,  per- 
formed in  minor  keys,  imparts  The  singing  is  at 
the  first  start  very  bad,  the  singers  producing  fearful 
discords,  through  which  the  shrill  clarionet  pursues 
its  way  most  vigorously.  Soon,  however,  the  vocal- 
ists fail  into  their  parts  and  sing  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  Their  time  is  excellent,  and  the  bass 
voices  are  universally  fine.  Indeed,  Russia,  I  be- 
lieve, contains  the  finest  bass  singers  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  churches,  where  the  best  are  heard,  there 
is  always  one  who  ends  on  a  prolonged  note  way 
down  among  the  double  D's  and  C's — a  note  which 
Formes  or  Marini  may  well  envy,  for  they  cannot 
equal  it  in  depth  or  .sonority. 

There  is  on  another  island,  a  Russian  place,  with 
a  French  name,  the  Caf^  Chantant,  the  only  one  in 
the  city  of  St,  Petei-sburg  where  the  amusements  are 
more  genteel,  but  not  near  as  entertaining.  In  place 
of  national  games  and  singing,  French  conjuring  and 
"  Tyrolean  warblers  "  are  the  attractions.  AVhen 
considered  as  places  of  popular  amusements,  the 
prices  of  admission  to  these  establishments  are  dear. 
To  the  Kammenoy  Ostrov  opera  the  charge  is  from 
ten  rubles  to  one  and  a  half  rubles  ;  at  the  Cafe 
Chantant  the  admission  is  a  ruble,  and  seats  and  re- 
freshments extra,  A  ruble  is  worth  seventy-five 
cents.  There  are  no  theatres  open  in  the  city  during 
the  .summer.  The  very  lowest  classes  of  St  Peters- 
burgers  seem  to  have  no  higher  amusement  than 
sprawling  at  full  length  in  the  sun,  and  eating  garlic, 
— W.  F.  W.— ("  Trovator  "  of  Dwight's  Journal. 


My  Whistling  Neighbor. 

We  have  moved  into  a  new  house,  situated  about 
the  centre  in  a  row  of  ten,  all  bound  up  together  in 
hurried,  mushroom  fashion,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  partitions  of  brick  so  thin  that  sound  was 
only  a  little  deadened  in  passing  through.  For  the 
first  three  or  four  nights  I  was  unable  to  sleep,  ex- 
cept in  snatches,  for  so  many  noises  came  to  my 
ears,  originating,  apparently,  in  my  own  domicile, 
that  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  burglars  was  constantly 
excited.  Both  on  the  first  and  second  nights  I  made 
a  journey  through  the  honse  in  the  small  hours,  but 
found  no  intruders  on  my  premises.  The  sounds 
that  disturbed  me  came  from  some  of  my  neighbors, 
who  kept  later  vigils  than  suited  my  habits. 

"  There  it  is  again  !"  said  I,  looking  up  from  my 
paper,  as  I  sat  reading  on  the  second  day  after  t.aking 
possession  of  my  own  home.  "  That  fellow  is  a 
nuisance." 

"  What  fellow  ?"  asked  my  wife,  whose  counten- 
ance showed  surprise  at  the  remark.  She  was  either 
unconscious  or  unaffected  by  the  circumstance  that 
annoyed  my  .sensitive  ears. 

"  Don't  you  hear  it !"  said  I. 

"  Hear  what  V 

"That  everlasting  whistle." 

"  0  !"  A  smile  played  over  my  wife  s  face.  "Does 
it  annoy  you  V 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  am  particularly  annoyed  by  it 
yet ;  but  I  sh.all  bo,  if  it  is  to  go  on  incessantly.  A 
man  whistles  for  want  of  thought,  and  this  very  fact 
will—" 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  remarked  my  wife,  in- 
terrupting me,  "  the  poet  notwithstanding.  I  would 
say  that  he  whistles  from  exuberant  feelings.  Our 
neighbor  has  a  sunny  temper,  no  doubt ;  what,  I  am 
afraid,  cannot  be  said  of  our  neighbor  on  the  other 
side.  I've  never  heard  him  whistle  ;  but  his  scold- 
ing abilities  are  good,  and  judging  from  two  days' 
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observation,  he  is  not  lilcely  to  permit  tliem  to  grow 
fcchlo  for  want  of  use." 

I  did  not  answei-  but  went  on  with  my  reading, 
silenced,  if  not  reconciled  to  my  whistlini;  neighbor. 

Business  matters  annoyed  me  through  the  day,  and 
I  felt  moody  and  depressed  as  I  took  my  course 
homeward  at  nightfall.  I  was  not  leaving  my  cares 
behind  me.  Before  shntting  my  account  books,  and 
locking  my  fire-proof,  I  had  made  up  a  bundle  of 
troubles  to  carry  away  with  me,  and  my  shoulders 
stooped  beneath  the  burilen. 

I  did  not  bring  sunlight  into  my  dwelling  as  I 
crossed,  with  dull,  deliberate  step,  its  threshold.  The 
flying  feet  that  sprung  along  the  hall,  and  the  eager 
voices  that  filled  suddenly,  the  air  in  sweet  tumult  of 
sound  as  I  entered,  were  quiet  and  hushed  in  a  little 
while.  I  did  not  repel  my  precious  ones,  for  they 
were  very  dear  to  my  heart ;  but  the  birds  do  not 
sing  joyously  except  in  the  sunshine,  and  my  pres- 
ence had  cast  a  shadow.  The  songs  of  my  home 
bii'ds  died  into  fitful  chirpings — they  sat  quiet  among 
the  branches.  I  saw  this,  and  understood  the  reason. 
1  condemned  myself;  I  reasoned  against  the  folly  of 
bringing  worldly  cares  into  the  home  sanctuary  ;  I 
endeavored  to  rise  out  of  my  gloomy  state.  But 
neither  philosophy  nor  a  self-compelling  effort  was  of 
any  avail. 

I  was  sitting  with  my  hand  partly  shading  my  face 
from  the  light,  still  in  conflict  with  myself,  when  I 
became  conscious  of  a  lifting  of  the  shadows  that 
were  around  me,  and  of  a  freer  respiration.  The 
change  was  slight,  but  still  very  perceptible.  I  was 
beginning  to  question  as  to  its  cause,  when  my 
thought  recognized  an  agency  which  had  been  opera- 
tive through  the  sense  of  hearing,  though  not  before 
externally  perceived  in  consequence  of  my  abstract- 
ed state.  My  neighbor  was  whistling  "  Begone  Dull 
Care !" 

Now,  in  ray  younger  days,  I  had  whistled  and  sung 
the  air  and  words  of  this  cheerful  old  song  hundreds 
of  times,  and  every  line  was  familiar  to  memory.  I 
listened  with  pleased  interest,  for  a  liitle  while,  and 
then,  as  my  changing  state  gave  power  to  revolutions 
quick  born  of  better  reason,  I  said,  in  my  thought, 
emphatically,  as  if  remanding  an  evil  spirit, 

"  Begone,  dull  care  !"     And  the  fiend  left  me. 

Then  I  spoke  cheerfully,  and  in  tone  of  interest  to 
quiet  little  May,  who  had  walked  round  me  three  or 
four  times,  wondering  in  her  little  heart,  no  doubt, 
what  held  her  at  a  distance  from  her  papa,  and  who 
was  now  seated  by  her  mother,  loaning  her  flaxe  n 
head,  fluted  all  over  with  glossy  curls,  against  her 
knee.  She  sprung  at  my  voice,  and  was  in  my  lap 
at  n  bound.  What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  the  tight  clasp 
of  her  arms  to  my  heart!  O,  love,  thou  art  full  of 
blessing  ! 

From  that  moment  I  felt  kinder  towards  my  neigh- 
bor. He  had  done  me  good — had  played  before  me 
as  David  played  before  Saul,  exercising  the  evil 
spirit  of  discontent.  There  was  no  longer  arepellant 
sphere,  and  soon  all  my  little  ones  were  close  around 
me,  and  happy  as  in  other  times  with  their  father. 

After  they  were  all  in  bed,  I  sat  alone  with  my 
wife,  the  cares  that  "  infest  the  day  "  made  a  new 
assault  upon  me,  and  vigorously  strove  to  regain 
their  lost  empire  in  my  mind.  I  felt  their  approaches, 
and  the  gradual  receding  of  cheerful  thoughts  with 
every  advancing  step  they  made.  In  my  struggle  to 
maintain  that  tranquility  which  so  strengthens  the 
soul  for  work  and  duty,  I  arose  and  walked  the  floor. 
My  wife  looked  up  to  me  with  inquiry  in  her  face. 
Then  she  let  her  eyes  fall  upon  her  needle  work,  and 
as  I  glanced  toward  her  at  every  turn  in  my  walk  I 
saw  an  expression  of  tender  concern  on  her  lips.  She 
understood  that  I  was  not  at  ease  in  my  mind,  and 
the  knowledge  troubled  her. 

"  How  wrong  in  me,"  1  said  in  self-rebuke,  "  thus 
to  let  idle  brooding  over  mere  outside  things,  which 
such  brooding  can  in  no  way  affect,  trouble  the  peace 
of  home ;"  and  I  made  a  new  effort  to  rise  again 
into  a  sunnier  region.  But  the  fiend  had  me  in  his 
clutches  again,  and  I  could  not  release  myself.  Now 
it  was  that  my  David  came  anew  to  my  relief.  Sud- 
denly his  clear  notes  rang  out  in  the  air,  "  Away 
with  Melancholy." 

I  cannot  tell  which  worked  the  instant  revulsion  of 
feeling  that  came  —  the  cheerful  air,  the  words  of  the 
song  which  were  called  to  remembrance  by  the  air  or 
the  associations  of  bygone  years  that  were  revived. 
But  the  spell  was  potent  snd  complete.  I  was  my- 
self again.  During  the  evening  the  voice  of  my  wife 
broke  out  several  times  into  snatches  of  song — a 
thing  quite  unusual  of  late,  for  life's  sober  realities 
had  taken  the  music  from  her  as  well  as  from  her 
husband.  We  were  growing  graver  every  day.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  her  flute-like  tones  again,  very 
pleasant,  and  my  ear  barkened  lovingly.  The  cause 
of  this  fitful  warbling  I  recognized  each  time  as  the 
notes  died  away.  They  were  responsive  to  our  neigh- 
bor. 


I  did  not  then  remark  upon  the  circumstances. 
One  reason  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  I  had  spoken  light- 
ly of  our  neighbor's  whistling  propensity,  which 
struck  me  in  the  beginning  as  vulgar  ;  and  I  did  not 
care  to  acknowledge  myself  so  largely  his  debtor  as 
I  really  was. 

We  were  in  our  bed-room,  and  about  retiring  for 
the  night,  when  loud  voices,  as  if  in  strife,  came  dis- 
cordantly through  the  thin  party  walls,  from  our 
neisrhbors  on  the  other  side.  Something  had  gone 
wrong  there,  and  angry  passions  were  in  the  ascend- 
ant. 

"  How  very  disagreeable  !"  I  remarked. 

"  The  ujan's  a  brute  !"  said  my  wife,  emphatically. 
**  He  does  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  but  wrangle  in 
his  family.  Pity  that  he  hadn't  something  of  the 
pleasant  temper  of  our  neitrhbor  on  the  other  side." 

"  Thiit  is  a  more  afrrccable  sound,  I  must  confess," 
was  my  answer,  as  the  notes  of  "  What-Fairy- 
like  Music  steals  over  the  Sea,"  rose  sweetly  on  the 
air. 

"  Far  more  agreeable,"  returned  my  wife. 

"He  plays  well  on  his  instrument,"  I  said,  smil- 
ing. My  ear  was  following  the  notes  in  pleased  re- 
cognition. We  stood  listening  until  our  neighbor 
passed  to  another  air,  set  to  Mrs.  Hemans' beautiful 
words,  "  Come  to  the  Sunset  Tree."  To  a  slow, 
soft,  tender  measure  the  notes  fell,  yet  still  we  heard 
them  with  singular  distinctness  through  the  interven- 
ing wall,  just  a  little  mufBed,  but  sweeter  for  the  ob- 
struction. 

''  The  day  is  pnM  and  pone. 
Tile  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 
And  the  reaper's  work  is  done.'' 

My  wife  recalled  these  lines  from  her  memory,  re- 
peating them  in  a  subdued,  tranquilizing  tone.  The 
air  was  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  but  we  no  longer 
recognized  impression  on  the  external  senses.  It  had 
done  its  work  of  recalling  the  beautiful  Evening 
Hymn  of  the  Switzer,  and  we  repeated  to  each  other 
verse  after  verse  — 

"  Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest. 

Pleasant  the  wood's  own  sigh, 
And  the  gleaminK  of  the  we.'it. 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie 
When  the  hurden  and  the  heat 

Of  labor's  tasks  are  o'er. 
And  kindly  voices  preet 

The  loved  one  at  the  door." 

To  which  I  added  : 

"But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  nightfall  K.ave. 
Our  longinp  hearts  shall  fill 

In  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
There  shall  no  tempest  blow, 

No  scorching  noontide  heat ; 
There  shall  be  no  more  snow, 

No  weary,  wandering  feet, 
And  we  lift  onr  trusting  eyes 

From  the  hills  onr  fathers  trod. 
To  the  quiet  of  the  skies — 

To  the  Sabbath  of  our  God."' 

All  was  now  still  on  both  sides.  The  harsh  dis- 
cord of  our  scolding  neighbor  had  ceased,  and  our 
whistling  neighbor  had  warbled  his  good-night  melo- 
dy, which,  like  a  pleasant  flower  growing  near  an 
unsightly  object,  and  interposing  a  veil  of  beauty, 
had  removed  it  from  our  consciousness. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  felt  so  peaceful  on 
retiring  as  when  my  head  went  down  upon  its  pillow 
— thanks  to  my  light-hearted  neighbor,  at  whose 
whistling  propensities  I  was  inclined  in  the  begin- 
ning to  be  annoyed.  But  for  him  I  should  have  gone 
to  rest  with  the  har.sh  discord  of  my  scolding  neigh- 
bor's voice  in  my  ears,  and  been  ill  at  ease  with  my- 
self and  the  world.  On  what  seeming  trifles  hang 
our  states  of  mind  !  A  word,  a  look,  a  tone  of  music, 
a  discordant  jar,  will  bring  light  or  shadow,  smiles 
or  tears. 

On  the  next  morning,  while  dressing  myself, 
thought  reached  forward  over  the  days  anxieties, 
and  care  began  drawing  her  sombre  curtains  around 
me. 

My  neighbor  was  stirring  also,  and,  like  the  awak- 
ink  bird,  tuneful  matins,  "  Day  on  the  Mountains  " 
rang  out  cheerily,  followed  hy  "Dear  Summer  Morn," 
winding  off  with  "  Begone,  Dull  Care  1"  and  the 
merry  laughter  of  a  happy  child  which  had  sprung 
into  his  arms,  and  was  being  covered  with  kisses. 

The  cloud  that  was  gathering  on  my  brow  passed 
away,  and  I  met  my  wife  and  children  at  the  break- 
fast-table with  pleasant  smiles. 

In  a  few  days  I  ceased  to  notice  the  whistling  of 
my  neighbor.  It  continued  as  usual ;  hut  had  grown 
to  be  such  a  thing  of  course  as  not  to  be  an  object  of 
thought.  But  the  eff'ect  remained,  showing  itself  in 
a  gradual  restoration  of  that  cheerfulness  which  care, 
and  work,  and  brooding  anxiety  about  worldly 
things,  are  so  apt  to  produce.  The  "  voice  of  music," 
which  had  been  almost  dumb  in   my  wife  for  a  long 


period  was  gradually  restored.  Old  familiar  ditties 
would  break  suddenly  from  her  throat  as  she  sat  sew- 
ing, and  I  would  often  hear  her  singing  again,  from 
room  to  room,  as  in  the  sunnier  days  of  our  spring 
time.  As  for  myself,  scarcely  an  evening  passed  in 
wliich  I  was  not  betriiyed  into  beating  time  with  my 
foot  to  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Happy  Land,"  "Comin' 
through  the  Kye,"  or  "  Hail  Columbia,"  in  response 
to  my  neighbor's  cheery  whistle.  Our  children  also 
caught  the  infection,  and  would  commence  singing 
on  the  instant  our  neighbor  tuned  his  pipes.  Verily 
he  was  our  benefactor — the  harping  David  to  our 
Saul. 

"  You  live  at  Number  .MO,  I  think,"  said  a  gentle- 
man whose  face  was  familiar,  though  I  was  not  ^|||^ 

side   by  sirlSV 


We   were  sitting 


to  call  bis  name, 
the  cars. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"So  I  thought,"  he  replied.  "I  live  at  514 — se- 
cond door  east." 

"Mr.  Gordon." 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  that  is  my  name.  Pleasant  hou.se3, 
but  mere  shells,"  said  he.  Then,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
gust on  his  face,  "  Doesn't  that  whistling  fellow  be- 
tween US  annoy  you  terribly  ?  I've  got  so  out  of  all 
patience  that!  shall  either  move  or  silence  him. 
Whistle,  whistle,  from  morning  till  night.  Pah  !  I 
always  detested  whistling.  It's  a  sign  of  no  brains. 
I've  written  him  a  note  twice,  but  failed  to  send  either 
time  ;  it  isn't  well  to  quarrel  with  a  neighbor,  if  you 
can  help  it." 

"  It  doesn't  annoy  me  at  all,"  I  answered.  "  In- 
deed. I  rather  like  it." 

"  You  do  1  Well,  that  is  singular !  Just  what  my 
wife  says." 

"First-rate  for  the  blue  devils  I  find.  I'm  indebted 
to  our  whistling  friend  for  sundry  favors  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

Mv  new  acquaintance  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  You're  not  in  earnest,"  said  he,  a  half  amused 
smile  breaking  through  the  unamiable  expression 
which  his  face  had  assumed. 

"Altogether  in  earnest;  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
send  him  that  note.     So  your  wife  is  not  annoyed." 

"Not  she." 

"Is  she  musical  1"  I  inquired. 

"She  was  ;  but  of  late  years  life  has  been  rather  a 
serious  matter  with  us,  and  her  singing  birds  have 
died,  or  lost  the  heart  for  music." 

"•Tbe  history  of  many  other  lives,"  said  I. 

The  man  sighed  faintly. 

"Has  there  been  any  recent  change'?"  I  ventured 
to  inquire. 

"In  what  respect  ?"  he  asked. 

"Has  there  been  no  voice  from  the  singing  birds  ?" 

A  new  expression  came  suddenly  into  the  man's 
face. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "now  that  I  think  of  it. 
There  have  been  some  low,  fitful  warblings.  Only 
last  evening  the  voice  of  my  wife  stole  ont,  as  if  half 
afraid,  and  trembled  a  little  on  the  words  of  an  old 
song." 

"The  air  of  which  our  neighbor  was  whistling  at 
the  time,"  said  I. 

"Kight,  as  I  live  !"  was  my  companion's  exclama- 
tion, after  a  pause,  slapping  his  hand  on  his  knee  I 
could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  look  of  wonder, 
amusement,  and  conviction  that  blended  on  his 
face. 

"I  wouldn't  send  that  note,"  said  I  meaningly. 

"No,  hang  me  if  I  do  !  I  must  study  this  case. 
I'm  something  of  a  philosopher,  you  must  know.  If 
our  neighbor  can  awaken  the  singing  birds  in  the 
heart  of  my  wife,  he  may  whistle  till  the  crack  of 
doom  without  hindrance  ii'om  me.  I'm  obliged  to 
you  for  the  suggestion," 

A  week  afterwards  I  met  him  again. 

"  What  about  the  singing  birds?'"  I asfced,  smil- 
ing. 

"AH  alive  again,  thank  God!"  He  answered  with 
a  heartiness  of  manner  that  caused  me  to  look  nar- 
rowly into  his  face.  It  wore  a  better  expression  than 
when  I  observed  it  last. 

"Then  you  didn't  send  that  note?" 

"No  Sir.  Why,  since  I  saw  you  I've  actually 
taken  to  whistling  and  humming  old  tunes  again,  and 
you  can't  tell  how  much  better  it  makes  me  feel. 
And  the  children  are  becoming  as  merry  and  musical 
as  crickets.  Our  friend's  whistle  sets  them  all  agoing, 
like  the  first  signal  warble  of  a  bird  at  day-dawn  that 
awakens  the  woods  to  melody." 

We  were  on  our  way  homeward,  and  parted  at  my 
own  door.  As  I  entered,  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
was  pulsing  in  tender  harmonies  on  the  air.  I  stood 
still  and  listened  until  tears  fell  over  my  checks.  The 
singing  birds  were  alive  again  in  the  heart  of  ray 
wife  also,  and  I  said  "  Thank  God !"  as  warmly  as 
my  neighbor  had  utter  the  words  at  a  little  while  be- 
fore. 
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Grisi. 

London  now  in  reality  has  seen  and  heard  tlie  last 
of  the  Giiilietta  Grisi.  Wednesday  night  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  closed  the  dramatic  career  of  the  re- 
nowned artist;  for,  althoujjh  she  appears  on  the 
stag-e  in  the  provinces  before  taking  her  final  leave, 
she  has  virtually  laid  aside  her  crown,  and  for  our- 
selves and  all  opera-goers  she  has  quitted  the  scene 
forever.  The  career  of  Grisi  on  the  stage  has  been 
indeed  unparalleled.  For  nearly  thirty  years  she  has 
been  before  the  public  ;  and  before  Time  only  has 
the  lustre  of  her  genius  grown  pale.  During  that 
lonsr  period  she  has  had,  in  her  special  line  and  range 

«haracters,  absolutely  no  rival,  and  Mile.  Titiens 
e  has  rccentlv  attempted  to  divide  with  her  the 
„ic  throne.  When  Giulietta  Grisi  first  came  to 
this  country  she  found  Pasta  reigning  supreme  at  the 
Opera,  and  Malibran  the  object  of  unbounded  idola- 
try at  Drury  Lane.  Her  success,  nevertheless,  was 
prodigiou.s,  and  the  young  prima  domia  soon  became 
the  rage,  despite  her  alarming  proximity  to  two  ar- 
tists of  greater  genius  and  talent  even  than  herself. 
But  Grisi's  voice  was  of  that  quality  that  might  truly 
be  called  *'  divine,"  and  her  beauty  was  of  the  high- 
est order.  In  fact,  to  look  upon  her  or  to  listen  to 
her  was  alike  enchanting;  and  as  everybody  could 
appreciate  in  a  moment  such  recommendations,  her 
popularity  became  nniversal.  To  admire  and  appre- 
ciate Pasta,  some  knowledge  and  understanding  was 
required;  to  feel  the  intensity  and  profundity  of 
Malibran's  acting  and  singing,  it  was  necessary  to 
see  her  more  than  once  :  but  Grisi  entranced  the  au- 
dience in  a  moment.  Who  came  to  see  her,  learned 
or  unlearned,  went  away  in  wonder  and  enthralled. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Grisi  selected  a  part  for  her 
first  essay  which  did  not  place  her  in  direct  compari- 
son with  Pasta  or  Malibran.  Ninetta,  in  L<t  Gazza 
Ladra,  had  been  played  by  both  artists  ;  hut  sub.se- 
quent  performances  of  a  loftier  stamp  had  expelled 
from  the  public  mind  any  impression  it  had  made. 
When  afterwards  Grisi  performed  Anna  Bolena,  and 
Amina  in  La  Sonnambula,  neither  impersonation  was 
calculated  to  efface  the  sensation  created  by  her 
Niiietta.  In  fact,  Gri^i,  like  Beethoven,  had  "  three 
styles."  Her  first,  belonging  to  the  romantic,  and 
comic  line,  embraced  such  parts  as  Nmetta  in  La 
GazTa  [.nihn,  Elena,  in  La  Donva  dd  Lago,  Rosina 
in  the  Barhiere.  Amina  in  the  Sonnambula,  Susanna 
in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Elisa  in  the  Matrimonio  Se- 
grc'lo,  and  Elvira  in  the  Puritnm.  Her  second  style, 
appertaining  to  the  grand  and  heroic,  comprised  all 
her  celebrated  trnL'ic  parts,  with  which  the  reader  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  ;  while  her  third  refers  to  the 
period  when  she  was  compelled  from  vocal  decad- 
ence, to  have  recourse  to  the  repertory  of  the  Frencit 
Grand  Opera.  It  will  be  thus  .seen  that  Grisi,  at 
three  periods  of  her  career,  was  in  reality  three  diff- 
erent artists — now  sustaininff  the  parts"  of  Sontag, 
anon  those  of  Pasta,  and  finally  those  of  Alboni  and 
Mad.  Viardot,  gaining  eminence  in  all.  Has  history 
of  the  art  produced  another  example  1  We  think 
not.  Few  singers  outlive  one  .style  ;  few  indeed  are 
permitted  to  shine  through  a  third  of  the  longevity  of 
Grisi.  The  vocal  organ  is  perishable,  and  a  few 
seconds'  over-exertion,  or  merely  a  sudden  catarrh, 
may  destroy  the  most  powerful  and  well-educated 
voice  ever  heard.  Grisi's  career  might  be  denomin- 
ated a  miraculous  one,  not  simply  in  reference  to  the 
lensrth  of  the  time  she  has  endured,  but  to  the  wear 
and  tear  her  voice  has  undergone.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered the  parts  she  has  played  and  the  mnsic  she 
.santr  were  almost  always  such  as  to  put  her  powers 
to  the  severest  test.  Artists  like  Sontag-  and  Alboni, 
wliose  repertories  involve  no  parts  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  fatiL'ue  the  voire,  we  can  easily  understand 
singing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  another 
thing_  to  perform  such  parts  as  Norma,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Donna  Anna.  Semiramide,  Anna  Bolena, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  lofty  tragic  line,  continu- 
ally; more  particuhirly  when  the  artist  exerts  her- 
self to  the  utmost  —  as  Gri.si  never  failed  to  do— on 
every  occasion.  A  powerful  constitution  is  no  less 
requisite  to  a  great  dramatic  singer  than  a  powerful 
voice  ;  and  if  ever  vocalist  was  bles.sed  with  that 
most  desiralile  of  all  nature's  gifts — a  good  constitu- 
tion, it  w;is  Giuliitta  Grisi.  Healthful  strength,  in- 
dci'd.  wn*  in  her  case  art's  o-rente^t  help.  It  was  the 
ni'-aiis  of  makiuLi-  hi'r  outbist  the  common  period 
iillotti'd  to  three  ordinary  singers  ;  it  kept  her  vocal 
P'.wer-^  fee  from  the  elemental  casnalities  to  which 
all  artists  are  more  or  less  subject;  and,  above  all, 
it  enabled  her  never  to  disappoint  the  public.  No 
wonder,  then,  she  preserved  her  powers  but  slightlv 
impaired  to  the  end.  And  even  now,  were  music 
written  expressly  for  her  by  some  cunning  composer 
who  would  carefully  nurse  the  upper  tones,  we  have 
little  doubt  Grisi  would  still  manifest  her  supremacy 
as  a  declamatory  singer.  But  of  that  there  is  no 
hope.     Grisi  has  sung  her  last,  and  has  taken   an 


eternal  leave  of  the  public.  Her  tears  on  Wednes. 
day  night  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact. — London  Musical 
World. 


Mr.  Join  K.  Paine. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  sojourning  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Portland,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  young  American  musi- 
cian, whose  name  is  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  the  ifusical  Times,  Mr.  John  K.  Paine.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Paine  very  kind- 
ly permitted  us  to  enjoy  an  hour's  unalloyed  pleasure 
pleasure  in  listening  to  his  rare  interpretation  of  the 
music  of  the  great  master  of  that  grandest  of  instru- 
ments, the  organ.  When  at  last  we  were  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  leave  the  church,  we  went  away  con- 
vinced that  the  high  praise  awarded  our  joung  coun- 
tryman by  the  critics  and  musicians  of  Europe,  was 
well  merited. 

Mr.  Paine  plays  with  remarkable  elearnes.s  and 
vigor,  and  his  pedal  playing  is  most  admirable. 
Bach's  fugues  were  given  with  a  rare  power  we  have 
not  heard  excelled,  and  a  trio  sonata  of  the  same 
composer,  in  which  two  manuals  and  the  pedals  are 
simultaneously  employed,  was  played  with  a  clear- 
ness and  individuality  of  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  elegantly  intervoven  and  shaped  into  a  perfect 
whole,  as  to  at  onee  indicate  the  talent  of  the  per- 
former, as  well  as  the  lofty  genius  of  the  composer. 

But  Mr.  Paine  does  not  confine  himself  to  Bach, 
though  he  worships  him  as  the  great  genius  of  the 
organ.  His  own  compositions  bear  marks  of  solid 
merit.  His  variations  on  the  National  Hymn  of 
Austria,  Cott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,  display  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  instru- 
ment, and  are  broad  and  majestic  in  their  changes. 
A  friend  tells  us,  too,  of  other  compositions,  among 
them  an  "Agnus  Dei."  composed  in  the  strict  church 
style,  for  the  choir  of  the  first  parish  in  Portland,  as 
remarkably  fine.  Even  now  Mr.  Paine  is  hard  at 
work  writing,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  during 
the  coming  season  some  of  his  orchestral  composi- 
tions, will  be  brought  to  light  in  our  own  good  city. 

Educated  as  Mr.  Paine  has  been,  under  Haupt,  of 
Berlin,  and  being,  as  he  is,  an  organist  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  profession,  he  is  a  devoted  worshiper  of  the 
greatest  composer  for  the  noblest  of  instruments, 
.lohann  Sebastian  Bach.  He  revels  in  the  wealth  of 
the  life  longlabor  of  the  illustrious  master.  He  would 
have  the  world  love  Bach  as  he  loves  him,  and  he 
sincerely  believes  that  the  world  has  only  to  know 
him  as  he  knows  him  to  love  him  equally  as  well. 
He  is  a  missionary  of  Bach,  and  Bach  has  no  more 
enthusiastic  a  worshiper,  nor  so  admirable  an  in- 
terpreter in  the  United  States  or  Disunited  States  of 
America. 

We  certninlv  believe  that  this  young  man  stands  at 
the  bead  of  the  organists  in  this  country,  and  that 
he  will  do  more  towards  disseminating  the  principles 
of  Bach  than  any  other  musician  now  among  us. 
We  .shall  be  happy  to  welcome  him  in  Boston,  and 
would  suggest  to  the  parties  having  the  charge  of  the 
new  organ  for  the  Music  Hall,  the  securing,  if  possi- 
ble, his  permanent  residence  in  this  city.  We  do  not 
know  his  intentions,  but  if  he  pitrposes  remaining 
in  this  country,  we  surely  ought  to  exert  ourselves  to 
obtain  his  presidency  over  our  long  arriving  instru- 
ment.— Boston  Musical.  Times. 


Report  of  the  Committee  Upon  a  National 
Hymn. — The  'gentlemen  requested  to  act  as  a  Com- 
mitte  upon  a  Prize  National  Hymn  have  made  their 
report,  in  which  they  state  the  following  result  of 
their  arduous  labors  : — 

They  received  nearly  twelve  hnndred  manuscripts 
in  answer  to  their  call,  of  which  about  one-third  fur- 
nished new  music  as  well  as  words.  To  the  exam- 
ination and  comparison  of  these,  the  Committee  ad- 
dressed themselves  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  gave 
to  the  ta.sk  very  much  more  time  than  they  supposed 
that  they  would  he  called  to  upon  to  give.  Evcrv 
manuscript  received  was  opened  in  Committee,  read, 
and  duly  considered.  Every  musical  composition 
was  performed  once,  and  those  found  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  be  worthy  of  more  careful  examina- 
tion were  heard  in  solo  and  chorus.  With  compar- 
atively few  exceptions,  the  hymns  sent  in  proved  to 
he  of  interest  only  to  their  writers  as  rhymed  expres- 
sions of  personal  feeling  or  fancy. 

Of  these  exceptions  many  were  excluded  from 
special  consideration  as  being  purely  devotional,  or 
because  they  were  written  either  to  the  national  airs 
of  other  people,  or  to  those  in  certain  vogue  with  us, 
the  acknowledged  insufficiency  of  which  was  the 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  After 
a  careful  and  repeated  consideration  of  the  remain- 


der, the  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that,  although  some  of  them  have  a  degree  of  poetic 
excellence  which  will  probably  place  them  them  high 
in  the  public  favor  as  lyrical  compositions,  no  one  of 
them  is  well  suited  for  a  National  Hymn.  They, 
therefore,  make  no  award. 

Propositions  were  made  for  public  performances  of 
those  hymns  which  the  Committee  should  think  wor- 
thy of  such  a  distinction  ;  but  upon  due  considera- 
tion, it  was  deemed  most  advisable  not  to  accept 
them.  In  accordance,  however,  with  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  competition,  the  most  meritorious  and 
noticeable  of  the  songs  received,  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and  will  be  issued  in  a 
volume  at  their  risk ;  the  publication,  if  profitable, 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  a  patriotic  fund. 


jtotgljfs  |0urnctl  of  gliisk. 
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Music  in  this  Nusibee.  —  Continuation  of  "  The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  foe  this  Journal  from  the 
"Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment, 
arranged  by  Kobert  FR.iNZ  Four  sets  (9  Alto,  9  Bass,  9 
Soprano,  9  Tenor  Ariasj.  Leipzig:  F.  Whistling  ;  Boston: 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  156.J 

Of  the  nine  Bass  Arias,  which  form  the  second 
part  of  the  work  and  appeared  in  1860,  we  take 
No.  2,  out  of  the  Cantata  for  the  16th   Sunday 
after  Trinity :   Wer  weiss  tvie  nalie  mir  mein  Ende 
("  Who  knows  how  near  my  end  to  me  ?  ")     Set- 
ting out  from  the  gospel  of  the  day,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  it  first  unfolds,  in 
a  figured  choral  movement,  the  emotions  of  dread 
of  death  and  the  last  judgment,  which,  however, 
is  interrupted  by  consoling  recitatives.     Then  a 
Tenor  recitative  reminds  of   the   true   position 
which  Christ  holds  to  death  : 
"  D'rum  leb  ich  allezeit, 
Zum  Sterben  fertig  und  bereit," 
(Therefore  I  live  all  the  time, 
For  death  still  ready  and  prepared), 

since  life  is  to  prepare  us  for  Blessedness, 

Then  an  Alto  aria  expresses  the  joyful  willing- 
ness to  die,  because  death  releases  from  all  ills- 
Still  more  earnestly  does  this  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing Soprano  recitative,  which  concludes  thus  : 

"  Fliigel  her,  Eliigel  her, 
Ach  wer  doch  schon  in  Hiramel  war." 
(Wings  for  me  !     Wings  for  me  ! 
Whoever  yet  in  heaven  may  be. 

Now  follows  in  our  Bass  Aria  the  farewell  to 
the  world,  with  which  the  congregation  chimes 
in  gladly  at  the  close,  in  the  Choral :  "  World 
adieu  !  of  thee  I'm  weary."  The  aria  has  the 
following  text : 

"  Gute  Nacht,  du  Weltgetummel, 
Jetzt  mach  ich  mit  dir  Beschluss ; 
Ich  steh  schon  rait  einem  Fuss 
Bei  dem  lieben  Gott  im  Himmel." 
(Good  night,  thou  bustling  world  ! 
Now  I  make  an  end  with  thee ; 
I  stand  already  with  one  foot 
With  the  dear  God  in  heaven). 

It  is  not  kept  in  so  noble  a  tone  as  the  text  to 
the  Aria  just  described;  indeed  Bach's  texts 
form  a  rather  motley  mixture  of  the  noblest  poe- 
sy and  the  driest  rhymed  prose.  They  are  not 
free  from  the  tastelessnesses  of  his  time ;  and  yet 
perhaps  they  conciliate  the  rigorous  critics  by 
their  plain  and  honest  simplicity,  by  their  touch- 
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ing  humility  and,  in  most  cases  at  least,  also  by 
their  downright  nairele.  The  air  sets  out  (which 
is  extremely  characteristic)  in  G  minor.  The 
Ritornel  conrists  of  two  fully  contrasted  parts  of 
eight  bars  each.  At  first  a  very  sustained  Can- 
tilena, full  of  deep  seriousness,  reconciling  calm- 
ness and  painless  faith  and  confidence.  (G). 

Then  a  quickly  stirring,  enticing,  rustling  tu- 
mult in  semiquavers,  in  which  the  Basses  hurl 
themselves  upward  with  all  haste,  but  presently, 
as  if  by  an  irresistible  power,  are  pressed  back, 
step  by  step,  through  two  full  octaves  into  the 
depths  again  —  as  if  the  vain  onsets  of  the  "bust- 
ling world"  and  its  gradual,  shadowy  collapse 
should  be  presented  palpably  before  ouv  eyes ; 
for  in  this  part  it  does  not  come  to  any  concrete 
carrying  out  of  a  melody.  The  Ritornel  closes 
in  B  flat  major  and  then  leads  quickly  back  to 
G  minor.  (H). 

And  now  the  voice  part  carries  through  the 
anterior  sentence  of  the  Aria  in  two  clauses  of 
some  length,  separated  by  a  couple  of  bars, 
closely  following,  in  the  first  clause,  the  Ritornel, 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompaniment. 
Hence  it  has  at  first  the  sustained  melody,  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  "  Good  night,"  but  scarcely 
have  the  words  "  bustling  world  "  unchained  as  it 
were  the  whole  troop  of  evil  spirits,  than  the 
whole  troop  rocks  itself  into  a  bolder  and  more 
violent  attitude,  to  conclude  at  last  with  a  proud, 
victorious,  exulting  flourish.  (J). 

After  three  bars  of  interlude,  in  which  the 
basses  hurry  downwards  faster  and  faster,  the 
voice  boldly  returns  so  the  attack,  as  if  it  would 
hurl  back  the  "  bustling  world  "  once  for  all ;  the 
accompaniment  flies  asunder  in  both  directions 
■with  hard,  odd  sounds.  (K). 

And,  it  the  turmod  is  not  yet  over,  it  can  only 
assert  itself  in  weaker  echoes  (D  minor)  ;  the 
voice  ends  e.xultingly,  with  the  same,  nay  deeper, 
firmer  confidence  of  uiatory,  in  D  minor,   (h). 

With  the  firss  part  of  the  Ritornel  (in  D  minor) 
we  are  led  now  to  the  middle  sentence  :  Jetzt 
mach  ich  mit  dir Beschluss  ("  Now  I  make  an  end 
with  thee"),  &c.  It  consists  of  a  connecting 
piece,  which  is  woven  with  great  skill  quite  grad- 
ually and  imperceptibly  into  the  concluding  sen- 
tence. It  begins  choral-like  (at  a)  ;  but  soon 
takes,  with  the  use  of  the  first  leading  motive,  a 
freer  movement  {b)  imitated  in  the  accompani- 
ment ;  and,  with  an  extremely  characteristic  me- 
lodic turn,  also  borrowed  from  the  first  part,  and 
also  imitated  iu  the  accompaniment,  gains  a  pre- 
liminary close  in  0  minor  (e),  (M.) 

Here  is  a  ccesura  of  the  middle  sentence  ;  but, 
as  the  citation  indicates,  the  leading  motive  be- 
gins again  at  once  in  the  accompaniment,  over 
which  the  voice  floats  in  long  drawn  tones,  until, 
following  the  law  of  parallelism,  it  bends  into 
that  ascending  turn  (cited  under  c)  to  end  at 
last  in  E  flat  major.  (N.) 

Particularly  characteristic  and  graphic  in  this 
middle  sentence  is  the  singularly  wavering  modu- 
lation, which,  as  the  attentive  observer  cannot  fail 
to  see,  is  seized  with  the  same  inward  soaring  im- 
pulse as  the  melody  itself,  and  renders  the  idea, 
the  image  of  the  text  most  strikingly.  One  might 
say,  that  Bach  not  only  interprets  his  text,  but 
chisels  it  as  it  were  into  living,  inspired  tone- 
forms  ! 

To  this  part  now  the  second  clause  of  the  an- 
terior sentence  finally  attaches  itself,  beginning 
here  in  C  minor  and  ending  on  the  Tonic  ;  it  con- 


tains no  particular  heightenings  of  expression, 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  whole  course  of 
what  proceeds. 

If  any  one  is  seriously  prejudiced  with  the  idea, 
that  Bach  works  only  in  the  figural  style ;  that  he 
has  no  independent  melody,  but  treats  his  voice 
part  always  like  an  ohliyato  instrument,  more  cal- 
culated for  concertante  brilliancy  than  for  truth 
and  simplicity;  that  he,  the  organ  virtuoso,  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  vocal  organ  ;  that 
his  airs  therefore  are  not  singable,  and  so  on  :  he 
may  learn  better  from  the  arias  just  described. 
For  their  melodies,  like  countless  otliers,  are  not 
only  very  convenient  for  e.xecution  and  of  a 
genuine  song  character :  but  they  stamp  them- 
selves as  irresistibly  and  wonderfully  upon  the 
memory  as  any  melody  of  Mozart  or  Handel;  al- 
though it  is  quite  true,  that  the  melody  with 
Bach  has  never  the  same  autonomous  position, 
as  with  them.  For  this  there  are  reasons,  ulti- 
mately connected  with  Bach's  certain  method  as 
above  alluded  to.  First,  the  historical  reason, 
that  Bach's  melody  is  not,  like  Handel's  and 
Mozart's,  based  essentially  upon  the  secular  Volks 
lied  and  the  like,  but  purely  on  the  spiritual  air, 
the  Choral  and  counterpoint.  In  the  Volks- 
lied  the  melody  is  entirely  independent,  and  has 
the  distinguished  rhythmical  divisions.  It  was 
by  the  free  marriage  between  the  popular  and 
the  artificial  song,  that  the  Handel-Mozart  melo- 
dies acquired  such  a  wonderful  simplicity,  with 
all  their  high  artistic  nobleness.  The  Choral,  on 
the  contrary,  as  Bach  found  it,  had  virtually  re- 
nounced all  that  was  originally  popular,  all  that 
was  rhythmical ;  hence  its  melody  was  very 
relative ;  it  was  a  melody  of  the  congrega- 
tion but  not  of  the  individual.  But  this  too 
presupposes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  assthetic 
reason,  why  the  melody  of  Bach  should  be  less 
autonomous  than  that  of  Handel  and  Mozart. 
With  Handel  and  Mozart  a  single,  definite  his- 
torical individual  sings  an  Aria  in  a  no  less  de- 
finite situation.  Now  the  melody  being  the  pri- 
mitive expression  for  the  individual,  and  the  har- 
mony being  only  the  secondary  element,  it  is 
easily  explained  why  in  Handel's  choruses,  for 
example,  there  occur  generally  speaking,  few  pe- 
culiarly melodious  elements,  and  why  these  are 
reserved  almost  entirely  for  the  arias.  And 
equally  easily  is  it  explained  why  with  Bach  the 
choruses  present  a  richer  melody,  while  in  the 
Arias  it  is  less  autonomous.  For  the  Bach  Aria 
is  never  a  purely  individual,  historical  nature, 
but  always  represents,  according  to  its  text  and 
connection,  the  universal  human  consciousness; 
accordingly  it  must  go  back  to  the  most  univer- 
sal elements,  to  such  as  are  raised  above  all  spe- 
cific national  coloring;  and  thereby  it  approaches 
the  melodic  expression  of  a  voice  part  in  a  chor- 
us far  more,  than  this  can  be  the  case  with  Han- 
del. As  the  believing  Christian  never  knows 
himself  as  a  separate  self-dependent  entity,  but 
always  as  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  the 
Bach  melody  can  never  be  absolutely  independ- 
ent, but  always  only  an  integal  part  in  the  har- 
monious whole.  And  just  by  this  means  does  it 
acquire  an  independence,  which  is  really  greater 
than  the  other  kind.  For  as  it  blossoms,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  the  harmonious  connection  of  the 
whole,  so  on  the  other  hand  out  of  a  melodious 
motive  there  unfolds  itself  with  Bach  a  rich,  har- 
monious life,  such  as  one  seeks  in  vain  else- 
where ;  no   doubt,   then,   this   kind    of   melody 


mtist  be  more  many  sldc^d,  more  capable  of  ex- 
pression, in  a  wonl  more  independent,  even  if 
one  cannot  sing  each  single  air  Viy  heart.  There- 
fore the  objection,  that  Bach  has  no  "  melody," 
requires  no  further  remark. 

*  Tho  Icttern  G,  II,  &c.,  refer  to  the  inusiciil    illuntrations 
which  may  bo  given  with  tho  lust  number  of  thisai-ticlo    Our 
readers  meanwhile   cun  refer   to  tlie  aria  itself. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Prize  fok  Composeks- — If  any  composer  in 
this  country  has  one  or  tsvo  Symphonies  reaily 
which  he  rlesires  to  have  performed,  a  chance  from 
Vienna  is  offered  to  liiin.  The  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  of  tlie  Austrian  Empire,  in  Vienna, 
have  concluded  to  warrant  the  perfonn:mce  of  two 
new  Symphonies  in  the  first  months  of  1862,  and 
solicit  us  to  extend  the  invitation  to  native  and  for- 
eign composers  in  this  country.  The  conditions  are 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  Symphonies  must  not  have  been  performed 
nor  published. 

2.  They  must  be  sent  to  the  committee  (Vienna, 
Tuchlauben)  ;  and  not  arrive  later  than  the  last  day 
of  the  present  month. 

3.  The  Symphonies  must  be  sent  in  full  score, 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  but  with  a  motto, 
and  a  sealed  letter  containing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author,  and  bearing  on  the  envelope  tlie  same 
motto. 

3.  All  the  Symphonies  will  be  sent  to  the  follow- 
ing  five  judges,  who  will  decide  which  of  them  are 
worthy  of  a  performance  :  Dr.  Ambros,  in  Pra<^ue  ; 
Ferd.  Hiller,  in  Cologne ;  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  Wei- 
mar ;  Carl  Reinecke,  in  Leipzig,  and  Robert  Volk- 
mann,  in  Pesth. 

4.  The  performance  will  take  place  early  in  1882. 
The  Symphonies  to  be  performed  remain  the  proper- 
ty of  tlie  autliors.  They  will  be  denoted  in  the  pro- 
gramme with  the  motto  chosen  by  the  authors.  Im- 
mediately after  the  performance,  the  sealed  letters 
will  opened,  and  the  names  of  the  authors  will  be 
made  public. 

5.  All  the  unsuccessful  works  will  remain  in  the 
office  of  the .  Society,  and  it  will  be  hereafter  an- 
nounced when  they  can  be  reclaimed. — Musictd  Re- 
view and  World. 

The  great  Italian  cantatrice  (now  some  ye.irs 
deadj  Signora  Grassini,  was  performing  one  evening 
in  1810,  with  Signer  Crescentini,  at  the  Tuileries, 
before  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  opera  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  At  the  scene  in  the  third  act,  the  Emperor 
applauded  vociferously,  and  Talma  the  great  trage- 
dian, who  was  among  the  audience,  wept  with  emo- 
tion. After  the  performance,  Napoleon  conferred  the 
decoration  of  a  high  order  on  Crescentini,  and  sent 
Grassini  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
"Good  for  20,000  livres — Napoleon." 

"  Twenty  thousand  !"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "it 
is  an  immense  amount." 

"It  will  serve  as  a  dowry  for  one  of  my  little 
nieces,"  replied  Grassini,  quietly. 

jVIany  .years  after  this,  at  Bologna,  another  of  her 
nieces  was  presented  to  her  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
request  she  would  do  something  for  her.  Tlie  little 
girl  was  extremely  pretty,  but  her  friends  thought  her 
unfitted  for  the  stage,  as  her  voice  was  a  feeble  con- 
tralto. Grassini  asked  her  to  sing,  and,  when  the 
timid  voice  had  sounded  a  few  notes,  Grassini  era- 
braced  her  niece. 

"  Dear  child,"  said  she,  "you  will  not  want  me  to 
assist  you.  Those  who  called  your  voice  a  contralto 
were  ignorant  of  music.  Yon  have  one  of  the  fin- 
est sopranos  in  the  world,  and  will  far  exel  me  as  a 
singer.  Take  courage,  work  hard  ;  your  throat  will 
win  3'ou  a  shower  of  gold." 

This  young  girl  still  lives.  She  has  not  disappoint- 
ed the  prediction  of  her  aunt.  Her  name  is  Giulia 
Grisi. 
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Paris. 

Since  the  above  was  written  for  the  art  world  of 
Paris,  the  Conservatoire  Imperial  tie  Musiqiie  et  de 
Declamation  has  been  awarding  its  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  a  series  of  grand  ordeals  which 
by  annual  custom  the  pupils  trained  under  its  aus- 
pices undergo.  What  concerns  you  chiefly  being 
any  artists  of  promise  whom  this  great  educational 
establishment  may  may  have  given  to  the  world  of 
imusic,  I  will  commence  with  that  branch.  In  sing 
ng,  therefore,  I  will  state  at  once  that  the  first  prize- 
had  among  the  men  two  claimants,  M  Caron,  a  pu- 
pil of  M.  Laget.  and  M,  Morcre,  a  pupil  of  M.  lie- 
vial  ;  and  among  the  women  one  only  was  found 
worthy  of  it,  namely.  Mile.  Marie  Ciso,  a  pupil  of 
M.  Revial.  The  lady  named  last,  to  whom  was 
also  awarded  the  prize  for  Opera  Comique — the  trial 
piece  having  he«n  La  Part  du  Diahle — made  a  vei'y 
strong  impression  on  the  judges.  She  is,  in  the  first 
place,  pretty,  and  elegant  in  her  appearance  and  de- 
portment. As  to  her  vocal  qualifications  they  are 
accuracy  of  intonation,  gracefulness  of  expression, 
and  careful  finish  in  every  detail.  Her  voice,  how- 
ever, trembles  in  the  execution  of  passages,  as  though 
from  fatigue,  and  knowing  critics  say  that  the  "pose" 
of  her  voice  is  not  all  tliat  might  be  desired.  She  is 
a  good  actress,  and  shows  good  taste  in  her  dress, 
which  goes  a  long  way  towards  prepossessing  an  au- 
dience. But  Mile.  Ciso  can  hardly  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  pupil,  being  already  an  artist  of 
some  experience.  She  is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  take 
a  prominent  rank  in  her  profession.  Of  the  two 
male  prize  men  I  have  named,  the  first,  M.  Caron,  is 
a  barytone  verging  on  the  tenor.  He  is  well  versed 
in  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  sings  with  animation. 
His  face  is  good,  too,  as  regards  expression.  M.  Mo- 
rere  is  a  tenor  with  a  pleasant  quality  of  voice,  what 
you  may  call  a  pretty  voice,  sings  with  taste,  and  ex- 
hibits undoubted  marks  of  talent.  Another  lady  was 
deemed  deserving  of  the  first  prize  for  opira  com- 
ique, besides  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  Mile  Balbi. 
She  appeared  in  a  fragment  of  Le  Cold.  Her  per- 
sonal appearance  is  engaging,  and  her  manner  grace- 
ful, both  in  the  highest  degree,  which,  no  less  tintn  a 
sweet  voice  ("soft  and  low  "),  are  excellent  things 
in  woman.  The  latter  excellenee,  specially  distin- 
guislied  by  the  poet,  Mile.  Balbi  hath  ;  and,  more- 
over, she  sings  true,  with  une.'cceptionable  judgment, 
and  her  notes  are  of  a  pearly  quality.  As  an  actress 
sne  is  also  fully  up  to  the  mark.  The  second  prize 
for  women  in  this  department  had  three  claiinants. 
Mile.  Reboux,  wlio,  in  the  part  of  Gertrude  in  the 
Maitre  de  Chapelle,  sang  and  played  deliglitfuUy ; 
Mile.  Rolin,  who  showed  herself  in  Les  Porcherons  a 
graceful  and  expressive  singer,  if  not  much  of  an 
actress ;  and  though  last,  most  emphatically*  not 
least,  Mile.  Simon,  who  pLayed  in  the  Etoite  da  Nord 
and  perfectly  astonished  her  audience  by  her  self- 
possession.  She  has  good  qualities,  but  betrays  too 
mucli  effort.  The  first  man's  prize  for  o]»(?ra  com- 
ique was  won  in  a  canter  by  M.  Capoul,  the  same 
who  I  have  told  you  was  engaged  lo  appear  at  the 
Salle  Favart.  He  approved  himself  a  charming  ac- 
tor, and  has  a  tenor  voice  of  clear  and  resonant  qual 
ity,  and  with  that  power  of  touching  the  feelings 
which  the  French  mean  when  they  talk  of  an  organe 
sijmpathique.  Evidently  a  fine  career  is  open  to  this 
gentleman.  The  second  prize  man  was  M.  Gerezer, 
a  barytone  of  agreeable  quality,  very  intelligent, 
with  good  expression,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  before  him  if  he  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his 
abilities.  So  much  for  what  was  chiefly  interesting 
in  the  vocal  competition.  Come  we  to  the  instru- 
mental contest,  merely  the  main  results  of  which  will 
suffice.  Tlie  first  man's  prize  for  pianoforte  plaving 
was  taken  by  M.  Bernard,  a  pupil  of  M.  Laurent, 
and  G.  M.  Lavignac,  instructed  by  M.  Marmontel ; 
the  second  man's  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Emman- 
uel, another  pupil  of  the  master  just  named.  Miles. 
Lechesne  and  Blanc,  pupils  of  M.  Lecouppey,  and 
Mile.  Peschel,  pupil  of  M.  Henri  Herz,  received  the 
first  woman's  prize,  and  Mile.  Bessaignet,  pupil  of 
Mad.  Farranc,  and  Deshoys,  pupil  of  Mad.  Coche, 
the  second.  Violoncello:  first  prize,  Rabaud,  pupil 
of  M.  Franehomme  ;  second,  Loys,  pupil  of  ditto. 
■Violin  :  first  prize,  Willaume,  pupil  of  M.  Massart, 
Mile.  Castellan,  pupil  of  M.  Alard,  and  Jacob,  pupil 
of  M.  Ma.ssart;  second  prize,  Lelong,  pupil  of  M. 
Sauzaz. 

Berlin. — Among  the  places  of  amusement  still 
open,  I  may  mention  the  Friedrich-VVilhelmslad- 
tisches  Theater,  at  which  M.  Offenbach's  operas  are 
being  peiformed.  Then,  too,  there  is  Kroll's  Thea- 
atre,  where  the  "  star*'  in  the  ascendant  for  the  mo- 
ment is  a  certain  Herr  Wack,  who  po^^sesses  a  toler- 
able  baritone,  and  has   been  fiivorably  received  in 


Auber's  Zampa.  Another  of  Aiiber's  operas,  Le 
Serment,  has  been  revived  at  the  above  establish- 
ment. It  was  first  introduced  to  a  Berlin  audience, 
years  ago,  at  the  old  Konigstiidtisches  Theatre,  but 
has  never  been  performed  since.  The  mode  in 
which  it  was  given  the  other  evening  was  very  far 
from  perfect. — Herr  Gustav  Bock,  the  well-known 
musical  publisher,  lately  had  the  Knight's  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Wasa  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  King 
of  Sweden,  and  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  has  just 
granted  him  the  permission  to  wear  it. — While  visit- 
ing, a  short  time  ago,  the  cemetery  in  which  Ludwig 
Rellstab  is  buried,  I  saw  the  monument  erected  over 
h.s  grave.  It  is  six  feet  high,  with  a  granite  tablet, 
on  which  is  the  admirable  medallion  of  the  deceased, 
by  Hagen,  while  beneath  it  is  the  inscription  :  "Lud. 
Heinrich  Rellstab,  born  the  1.3th  April,  1799,  died 
the  28th  November,  1860." 

Herr  Wieniawski  passed  through  this  capit.al  on 
his  wav  to  St.  Petersburg.  Professor  van  Boom  also, 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Stockholm,  was  here  a 
short  time  ;  he  has  now  left  for  Holland. 

IvREA,  NEAR  Mir.AN. — ( From  a  verg  enlhnsiastic 
and  rare  Correspondent.) — If  the  word  triumph  inay  be 
applied  in  affairs  of  the  theatre  without  fear  of  ridi 
cule,  it  never  was  more  apropos  than  in  the  present 
case  to  express  the  success  obtained  last  evening  by 
the  tenor  Castilani,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  benefit. 
Over  and  above  the  opera  [Chi  dura  vince)  we  heard 
a  new  singer.  Mile.  Glenister,  in  the  cavntinn.  of 
Lucia,  and  a  duet  from  Verdi's  Masniadieri.  This 
last  piece  was  sung  by  the  young  lady  and  the  before- 
named  tenor.  Mile.  Glenister  was  by  all  the  audi- 
tors judged  to  be  "  xinica"  in  her  style,  and  those  who 
have  heard  Persiani  assure  us  that  the  young  singer  is 
not  in  the  least  inferior  to  that  artist,  and  they  main- 
tain that  in  point  of  art  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
more — taste,  execution,  intonation,  perfect,  all  you 
find  in  her;  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  remember 
having  heard  a  singer  who  so  nearly  approaches 
Bo.ssio.  Besides  her  singing  she  has  a  certain  in- 
genuous expression  which  alone  infuses  an  irresisti- 
ble grace  into  all  she  docs.  The  demonstrations  in 
fiivor  of  Mile.  Glenister  were  innumerable,  and  sur- 
passed every  limit.  When  she  had  finished  her  work 
she  went  to  a  box,  in  which  she  had  scarcely  appear- 
ed when  the  public  commenced  to  anew  to  applaud 
her.  The  opera  went  off  well.  Mile.  Lotteri  sang 
with  more  than  common  ability,  as  did  also  the  bari- 
tone (Pieri),  and  the  buffo  (Tiraboschi).  The  tenor 
(Castellani)  was  clamorously  applauded,  and  most 
deservedly,  in  all  he  sang.  Besides  the  opera,  Sig- 
nor  Castellani  sang  the  Romanza  "spirto  gentil," 
after  which  he  was  several  times  recalled.  The  duet 
from  11  Masniadieri  with  Mile.  Glenister  was  also 
very  successful,  and  the  singers  were  called  repeated 
ly  before  the  curtain.  Mile.  Glenister  is  an  English 
girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Dresden. — Herr  Merelli  has  taken  adv.antage  of 
his  sojourn  here  to  make  frequent  professional  trips 
to  the  surrounding  towns  ;  thus,  in  Chemnitz  he  gave 
II  Barbiere,  and  in  Magdeburg  the  same  opera,  La. 
Cenerentola,  and  II  Matrimonio  Segreto.  The  person 
who  suffers  the  most  from  this  business  arrangement 
of  the  worthy  manager,  is  the  star  of  the  company, 
Signora  Trebelli,who  is  quite  knocked  up  by  the  ex- 
ertion. The  company  will  give  six  more  represen- 
tations here,  and  then  proceed  to  Liittich,  whence, 
after  a  short  stay,  Signora  Trebelli  will  visit  Vichy, 
whers  her  attendance  is  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  She  then  returns  to  Belgium,  and  after 
a  short  tour  will  arrive  in  Berlin  on  the  1st  October. 
From  Berlin  she  goes  to  Paris  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment there. 

The  Opera  in  Russia. — The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia has  commissioned  Tamberlik  to  get  a  superb 
company  together — himself  being  superb  number 
one.  The  great  tenor  has  made  a  vast  number  of 
engagements,  and  the  artists  will  depart  for  Warsaw 
at  the  close  of  our  Italian  opera  season. — Brighton 
Gazette. 

Barcelona. —  The  Italian  opera  company,  at 
preseut  here,  includes  Mad.  Lagrange,  Mad.Lustany, 
Signore  Naudin,  Viani,  and  Atry.  The  have  been 
doing  very  fairly. 

Breslau. — The  first  concert  given  by  Herr  Bilse, 
Capellmeister,  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  The  nov- 
elties  were  two  pieces  by  Herr  J.  Vogt.  The  whole 
affair  went  of  very  satisfactorily. 

Mannheim. —  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Herr  Vincenz  Lachner  as  Hofcapellmeister,  was  bril- 
liantly celebrated  on  the  2,'5th  June.  A  silver  laurel 
wreath  and  goblet  were  presented  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  operatic  company,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
chorus.  In  the  evening  all  the  musical  societies  sur- 
prised the  respected  composer  with  a  serenade. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Our  glonous  land — land  of  the  free. 

J.    W.    Turner.  25 

Another  of  tlie  patriotic  effusions  elicited  by  the 
strife  which  still  rages.  The  words  are  excellent  and 
most  happily  wedded  by  the  ready  poet  and  musician, 
Mr.  Turner.  The  compositions  of  this  gentleman  are 
numerous,  and  much  appreciated  by  teachers  for 
their  correctness,  simplicity  and  purity. 


Blow,  bugle,  blow.     Song 


W.  R.  Dempster  50 


Tennyson's  famous  Bugle  Song,  which  could  have 
found  no  composer  more  adequate  to  the  task  of  pro- 
Tiding  a  musical  garment  than  the  composer  of  the 
"  Rainy  day,"  "May  Queen,-'  and  numerous  other 
ballads  which  are  permanently  established  among 
the  best  written  to  English  words.  The  clarion  notes 
of  this  Bugle  Song  will  ring  out  far  and  wide  and  be- 
come forever  coupled  with  Tennyson's  sparkling 
rhymes. 


Alma  redemptoris.     Quartet. 


Lamhillotte.  40 


Another  capital  number  of  the  "Saluts"  collection 
for  Catholic  choirs.  Singing  Societies  who  are  not  shy 
of  the  Latin  words,  would  hardly  find  short  sacred 
pieces  of  a  more  pleasing  character. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Glory,   Hallelujah  and    Hail  to   the   Chief.     Ar- 
ranged for  full  Brass  Band.  B.  C.Bond.  1,00 

This  is  an  a  rangement  for  bands  of  the  celebrated 
war  song  which  everybody  admires  so  much.  It  is 
easy  of  execution  and  new  bands  will  find  no  difBcul- 
ty  in  mastering  it. 

March  du  Vainqueur.  Jaques  Blumenthal.  25 

Whoever  knows  Blumenthal's  fine  "Marche  des 
Croates"  and  ".*Iarch  militaire" — and  who  has  not 
at  least  heard  of  them — will  expect  something  unu- 
sually fine  under  this  title.  Nor  will  he  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  a  noble  march,  full  of  manly  joy  in  its 
remarkable  melodies,  and  with  a  sombre  religious 
strain  in  commemoration  of  the  slain,  for  its  trio. 

La  Fiorentina.     Fantasia  ^egante.         Duvernoy.  40 

One  of  Duvernoy's  best  instructive  pieces  for  pupils 
of  about  a  year's  practice. 

Les  Filles  du  Ciel  "Waltzes.         Camille  Schubert.  60 

A  ball  in  Paris  would  be  thought  dull  without  a 
Quadrille  of  Musard's  and  a  set  of  waltzes  by  Camille 
Schubert.  The  dancing  public  of  Paris  have  voted 
The  above  set  one  of  their  special  favorites.  It  cer- 
tainly equals  in  brilliancy  and  freshness  of  melodies 
the  "Dance  de  Seville"  sets,  so  extensively  known 
here 

Books. 

Convention  Chorus  Book.    A  collection  of 

Anthems,  Choruses,  Glees  and  Concerted 
Pieces,  for  the  use  of  Musical  Conventions, 
Choral  Societies,  &c. 

No  more  useful  book  for  Musicai  Gatherings  has 
been  published,  if  indeed  anything  -qual  to  it.  The 
pieces  it  contains  have  hitherto  been  distributed 
through  half  a  dozen  or  more  large  and  expensive  vol- 
umes, the  purchase  of  which  was  impossible  to  per- 
sons of  limited  means  In  this  form  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  trifling  cost.  Societies,  Choirs  and  Musi- 
cal Clubs  will  at  onoe  provide  themselves  with  a  full 
supply  of  this  valuable  colli'ction.  Its  contents  will 
be  tound  invaluable  for  practice. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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"Under  the  Cloud  and  through  the  Sea." 

So  moved  they,  wlien  false  Plinraoh's  ]cgion  prossetl 
Chariots  and  horsemen  following  furiously, — 

Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  their   God's  behest. 
Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  swelling  sea. 

So  passed  they,  fearless,  where  tlie  parted  wave, 
With  cloven  crest  nprearing  from  the  sand, 

A  solemn  aisle  before, — behind,  a  grave,— 
Rolled  to  the  beckoning  of  Jehovah's  hand. 

So  led  ho  them,  in  desert  marches  grand, 
By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  delay. 

On,  to  the  borders  of  that  Promised  Land, 
Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 

And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed. 
And  Amorite  spears  flashed  keen  and  fearfully  : 

Still  the  same  pathway  must  their  footsteps  tread, — 
Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  threatening  sea. 

God  works  no  otherwise.    No  mighty  birth 
But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony : 

Ifo  man-child  among  nations  of  the  earth 
But  findeth  baptism  in  a  stormy  sea. 

Sons  of  the  Saints  who  faced  their  Jordan-blood 
In  fierce  Atlantic's  nnretreating  wave. — 

Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood 
Reached  to  the  Freedom  that   your  blood  shall 
save  ! 

0  Countrymen  !  God's  d.ay  is  not  yet  done! 

He  leaveth  not  His  people  utterly  ! 
Count  it  a  covenant,  that  He  leads  us  on 

Beneath  the  cloud  and  through  the  crimson  Sea! 
— Atlantic  Monthly  ftyr  Septmxber. 

For  D  wight's  Journal  of  Music 

The  Diarist  in  London. 

MUSIC     m   ENGLAND. — ARABELLA    GODDAKD, 

SIMS    REEVES,    AND    OTHER    SINGERS. 

CATHEDRAL    CHOIRS. 

In  reviewinrr  my  experience  during  the  last 
few  months,  thus  evening  by  evening,  I  am  still 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
stated  in  the  opening  notes  to  these  communica- 
tions, viz, :  the  great  excellence  of  musical  per- 
formances in  London  in  every  respect,  save  that 
they  are  too  costly  for  the  many. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  talking  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  virtuoso,  instrumental  or  vocal,  and 
have  now  but  a  few  notes  to  add  upon  this  topic. 

One  general  remark  may  be  made,  viz.,  that 
London,  owing  to  the  enormous  wealth  there 
congregated,  does  and  can  bring  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  the  greatest  and  best  musical  perfor- 
mers. There  are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  virtu- 
osos of  the  first  order  have  engagements  for  life, 
which  prevent  them  from  making  London  their 
home ;  but  hardly  one  can  be  named  who  has 
not  set  the  seal  to  his  or  her  fame,  by  appearing 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  St.  James'  Hall^ 
an  the  stage  of  the  Italian  or  German  Opera,  or 
m  some  other  of  the  places  devoted  to  the  highest 
walks  of  the  Art.  Handel  traveled  to  Italy  140 
years  ago  to  engage  the  best  singers;  Leopold 
Mozart  brought  his  marvelous  children  to  play  in 
the  presence  of  the  then  young   George  III.  and 


his  wife ;  Salomon  engaged  Haydn  and  Mozart 
—  death  broke  the  engagement  of  the  latter  — 
to  compose  and  conduct  symphonies  ;  Spohr  was 
a  welcome  guest ;  Rossini,  Winter,  Weber,  every 
great  composer  almost,  tried  their  fortune  hero ; 
and  what  a  succession  of  virtuosos,  all  the  great 
violinists,  Paganini,  and  all  his  predecessors  and 
followers  to  Joachim,  the  greatest  of  all,  save 
perhaps  Paganini  himself;  all  the  great  pianists, 
down  to  those  now  astonishing  the  world ;  all  the 
great  singers  and  songstresses,  from  those  whom 
Handel  engaged  down  to  Grisi,  Titiens,  Patti  — 
there  is  hardly  an  exception  —  come  to  or  have 
been  in  London. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  for  fifth  rate  critics  in  obscure 
continental  papers  to  pretend  to  laugh  at  English 
taste  and  the  English  public  ?  I  have  read  so 
much,  so  very  much  "stuff"  of  this  kind,  as  to 
feel  indignant  when  I  hear  some  young  German 
fiddler  or  tenth  rate  pianoforte  player  talking  in 
this  strain.  A  priori,  such  ideas  must  be  false. 
I  know  now,  from  personal  observation,  that  they 
are.  After  the  abominable  singing  which  I  have 
heard  applauded  to  the  echo  in  German  cities,  it 
is  a  positive  relief  to  come  to  London,  and  as  to 
the  performances  of  virtuosos,  the  greatest  to  be 
heard  on  the  continent  are  sure  to  be  heard  here 
also,  for  guineas  are  much  better  than  thalers ! 

If,  then,  London  has  had  the  culture  arising 
from  having  the  best  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that  talent, 
which  is  either  native  or  naturalized  must  be  of 
high  order  if  it  be  recognized  as  such  by  such  a 
public  ?     A  question  that  answers  Itself. 

When,  therefore,  we  see  the  names  of  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  or  Charles  Halle,  or  Piatti,  or 
Vieu.xtemps,  or  Lazarus  (clarinettist),  or  Harper 
(trumpeter),  and  the  like,  upon  programmes  as 
grand  attractions,  have  we  not  reason  to  think 
that  they  must  be  of  the  first  order  ?  You  have 
but  to  hear  them,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are 
so. 

Five  years  ago  Mad.  Schumann's  playing  of 
Beethoven  excited  my  sympathies  more  than 
that  of  any  pianist,  man  or  woman,  whom  I  had 
heard  ;  how  she  plays  now  I  do  not  know,  but  for 
perfection  of  execution  of  the  most  difficult  mu- 
sic —  of  Beethoven's  last  sonatas  —  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  any  one,  man  or  woman  —  not  Thal- 
berg,  certainly  —  save,  perhaps,  Alexander  Drey- 
schock  —  like  the  playing  of  Miss  Goddard  (Mrs. 
Davison).  It  all  seems  to  be  Indeed  but  J' play 
Ing,"  difficulties  seem  unknown  to  her.  She 
plays  everything  by  rote,  and  whether  it  be  a 
fantasia  written  expressly  to  show  her  powers, 
one  of  the  last  Beethoven  sonatas,  or  a  concerto, 
it  is  all  one.  She  takes  her  place  at  the  piano- 
forte, as  quietly  and  calmly  as  If  to  play  a  waltz 
in  private,  goes  through  her  performance  without 
grimace  or  contortion  of  face  or  members,  and 
retires  as  if  all  this  were  nothing.  She  is  still 
young,  about  twenty,  I  believe,  and  to  what  a 
pitch  she  may  develope  her  powers,  I'm  sure  I 
have  no  conception.     When  I  hear  those  last  So- 


natas of  Beethoven  as  she  plays  them  they  be- 
come as  limpid  and  clear  as  those  which  are 
played  to  death  and  lie  on  every  decent  piano- 
forte. 


Mr.  Ilalle  seems  to  be  the  first  among  the  res- 
ident pianists  other  than  Miss  Goddard.  They 
are  at  present  the  two  popular  favorites,  the  two 
whose  names  "  draw."  I  take  him  to  be  a  man 
of  fifty,  and  certainly  he  is  a  marvellous  perfor- 
mer. He  plays  no  clap-trap  music,  nothing  but 
the  best,  but  that  of  all  schools.  We  want  two 
or  three  such  men. 

The  name  of  fine  performers  is  legion.  I 
heard,  however,  but  few  of  them.  Young  Bar- 
net,  recently  returned  from  Germany,  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  ;  Herr  Ernst  Pauer, 
a  grandson  of  Beethoven's  friend,  Madame 
Strelchcr,  stands  very  high  ;  and  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  Slg- 
ismund  Blumner,  formerly  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte In  Stern's  Conservatorlum  in  Berlin,  has 
recently  removed  to  London. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  the  excellence  of  the 
London  orchestras.  That  of  the  Phllharmonie 
Society  I  did  not  hear,  as  I  had  come  to  London 
without  a  "  swallow-tailed  "  coat,  and  Its  concerts 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  a  man  in  a  frock-coat, 
and  so  those  without  the  wedding-garment  are 
east  into  the  outer  darkness.  (I  was  turned  away 
from  the  Italian  opera  one  evening  for  the  same 
reason.)  But  all  those  which  I  did  hear  are  of 
the  first  order ;  and  as  to  conductors.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  anywhere  beyond  Costa  (es- 
pecially for  the  masses  employed  in  oratorio),  Al- 
fred Mellon,  and  Sterndale  Bennett. 

I   do  not   understand   writing  about  singers. 
The  technical  language  conveys  little  Idea  to  my 
mind,  and  my  inability  to  use  it  is  freely  con- 
fessed.    Pity,  for  I  should  like  to  convey  some 
notion  at  least  of  the  tenor  singer  who  has  given 
me  more  delight  than   any  other  I  have   ever 
heard   anywere.      Sims   Reeves,    of   course,    is 
meant.     I  came  to  London  fresh  from  hearlno- 
Mario,   and  my  first  feeling  at  hearing  Reeves 
was  disappointment.     It  was  in  St.  James'  Hall, 
and  in  "Adelaide"  or  the  "Liederkreis,"  I  forget 
which.     No  matter,  he  sang  it  exquisitely,  but 
the  pianissimo  in  which  he  indulged  (too  much  ?) 
was  so  truly  In  the  superlative  degree  as  to  be  at 
times  inaudible.     Then  I  heard  him  in  opera,  and 
was   not   so    much   impressed    as    I    expected. 
Hence  I  wondered  somewhat,  that  they  paid  him 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  S500  for  a  song  or  two  and 
made  money  by  the  operation.     There  must  be 
something  extraordinary  in  a  man,  whose  singing 
was  judged  to  have  drawn  twelve  thousand  of 
the  fifty  thousand  visitors  on  that   day.      But 
when  I  came  to  hear  "  If  with  all  your  hearts  " 
and  "  Then   shall  the   righteous "   in   "  Elijah," 
"  Comfort  ye,"  and  the  other  magnificent  recita- 
tives and  airs  in  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  the  '■  Creation '» 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  all  doubt  vanished.     How 
fully  can  I  now  agree  with  the  following  senti- 
tences  in  an  article  upon  him ;  "  Mr.  Reeves  has 
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the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  voice  of  a  quality 
so  beautiful  tliat  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  ex- 
ceptional in  its  character,  combining  as  it  does 
the  most  perfect  sweetness,  with  a  power  alto- 
gether unrivaled  among  tenors,  a  register  of  most 
extensive  compass,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
music  which  enables  its  possessor  to  turn  these 
great  natural  advantages  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
count. It  is  not  in  singing  any  particular  class 
of  music  that  Mr.  Sims  Keeves'  speciality  exists, 
his  capability  is  universal ;  and  whether  in  sacred, 
operatic,  or  chamber  compositions,  he  is  equally 
at  home,  standing  confessedly  a  master  in  each 
and  every  style." 

This  man  has  given  me  the  highest  delight  I 
ever  experienced  at  the  singing  of  a  tenor,  and 
that  not  so  much  through  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  voice,  one  which  is  now  full  of  teai's,  as  in 
the  "  Liederkreis,"  tears  of  longing  desire  for 
the  loved  one ;  as  in  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  " 
in  Elijah,  tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving;  as  in 
"  Comfort  ye,"  from  the  Messiah,  tears  of  sympa- 
thetic sorrow  ;  and  now  rings  out  like  a  trumpet 
call,  heroic,  manly,  majestic,  as  from  his  making 
its  sweetness  and  power  but  a  means  to  the  end 
of  adding  the  deepest  expression  to  words.  His 
command  of  his  organ  is  so  perfect  that  tones  are 
never  sacrificed  to  words,  nor  words  to  tones. 
Whatever  the  one  be,  the  other  is  at  the  same 
time  just  so  perfect.  You  understand  his  mag- 
nificent declamation  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
words  of  the  clearest  speaking  orator.  In  his 
mouth  the  recitatives  of  Handel's  oratorios  be- 
come among  the  most  beautiful  compositions  ever 
given  to  the  voice,  such  vigor,  such  fire,  not 
drawled  out  after  the  absurd  German  manner, 
but  declaimed  like  a  good  reader,  in  respect  to 
rapidity,  and  adding  to  all  the  sentiment  which 
the  really  fine  reader  can  infuse  into  the  words 
read,  all  the  effect  of  musical  expression.  Sims 
Reeves  is  the  first  person  I  have  heard  thus  far 
in  life  whose  recitative  was  absolutely  free  from 
a  tendency  to  be  either  singing,  chanting  or  talk- 
ing, which  was  a  perfect  thing  in  its  kind,  and 
the  kind  beautiful.  Hitherto,  as  a  rule,  I  have 
home  with  recitative,  as  an  iraavoidable  evil,  in 
the  Handelian  oratorios  in  Berlin,  the  German 
singers  have  a  way  of  drawling  and  dragging  it 
out,  which  gives  one  the  earache,  but  Eeeves  and 
the  other  singers  also,  at  Exeter  Hall,  though  not 
in  such  perfection,  make  it  what  Handel  intend- 
ed, a  musical  dressing  up  of  the  text,  which  adds 
to  it  the  most  intense  expression.  "  Thy  rebuke 
hath  broken  his  heart.  He  is  full  of  heaviness. 
He  looked  for  some  to  have  pity  on  him,  but 
there  was  no  man,  neither  found  he  any  to  com- 
fort him.  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  his  sorrow  ! "  This  little  recitative  and 
air,  short  as  they  both  are,  just  thrown  in  as  if 
to  keep  up  the  connection  of  the  text,  were  given 
with  a  tenderness,  pathos,  sorrow,  that  seemed  to 
weigh  down  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  which 
crowded  the  hall  at  that  performance  of  the 
Messiah.  But  how,  after  the  short  recitative 
(also  by  him)  "He  was  cutoff,"  rang  out  the 
triumphant  song,  "  But  thou  didst  not  leave  his 
soul  in  hell !  "  And  what  a  preparation,  how  in- 
tense the  longing  it  made  for  that  wonderful  cli- 
max, hardly  surpassed  by  the  Hallelujah  itself, 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in  1  " 

Then  again  after  the   nations,  "raging  furi- 


ously together,"  have  determined  to  "  break  the 
bonds  asunder"  of  the  Lord  and  his  anointed, 
"  He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven  "  recited  Reeves, 
"  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn,  the  Lord  shall  hold 
them  in  derision  "  ;  and  then  his  voice  assumed 
an  iron  hardness  of  quality,  so  to  speak,  and  for 
the  first  time,  I  heard  "  Thou  shalt  break  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  thou  shalt  break  them  in 
pieces,"  with  an  effect  which  made  the  heart  feel 
to  it^inmost  core,  how  weak,  feeble,  mean  are  all 
the  eflorts  of  mere  humanity  against  the  Al- 
mighty. And  this  air,  so  given,  justified  the 
solemn  jo_y,  majestic  triumph  of  the  great  Halle- 
lujah chorus  immediately  succeeding.  All  the 
raging  nations,  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the 
rulers  of  peoples  taking  counsel  together,  are 
broken  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  dashed  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel ;  therefore,  "  Hallelujah,  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  for  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever  ! " 

I  take  Mr.  Reeves  to  be  some  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  long 
continue  to  be  the  greatest  living  oratorio  singer. 
We  cannot  hope  ever  to  hear  him  in  America  for 
a  voyage  thither  could  only  result  in  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  him.  He  is  thoroughly  appreciated  in 
England,  and  can  draw  upon  the  liberality  of 
the  wealthy  English  musical  public  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  any  possibility  in  America,  unless 
through  a  Barnum  process  to  which  he  would 
never  descend.  "  Pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  for  his  ex- 
ample would  do  more  to  cultivate  English  singing 
with  us  than  all  the  music  lessons  of  all  the  for- 
eigners from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  He  is  a 
new  proof  of  how  much  good  singers,  especially 
in  Recitative,  depends  upon  an  appreciation  of 
the  qualities  necessay  in  good  reading.  The 
great  pains  now  taken  (in  New  England  espe- 
cially) in  our  country  to  make  good  readers  is,  I 
hope,  laying  a  foundation  for  expressive  singing. 
When  one  can  feel  the  accent,  emphasis  and  ca- 
dence proper  in  reading  a  text,  and  has  mastered 
it,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  culture  will  be 
visible  when  he  sings,  it  is  almost  a  necessary 
consequence.  I  pray  you  not  to  call  me  extrav- 
agant in  my  eulogy  of  Sims  Reeves  until  you 
have  heard  him  in  Exeter  Hall  in  Handel's  mu- 
sic. Then  Tve  may  argue  the  point,  but  I  do  not 
pi-omise  to  be  convinced. 

Mr.  Santley  was  the  principal  bass  at  the  Ex- 
eter Hall  Oratorios.  He  has  a  fine  singing  voice, 
somewhat  hard  in  character  and  extensive  in 
compass.  His  singing  seemed  to  lack  animation, 
and  being  heard  in  contrast  to  Reeves',  it  was 
rather  cold.  In  opera  it  was  decidedly  so.  But 
he  has  many  qualities  of  a  very  fine  singer,  and 
his  enunciation  of  his  words  is  very  good. 

Of  the  women  whom  I  remember  as  having 
particularly  struck  me,  of  course  Fraulein  Ti- 
tiens,  of  Vienna,  ranks  first.  Her  singing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  Creation  was  the  finest 
specimen  of  soprano  singing  in  the  large,  grand 
style  I  have  ever  heard.  Her  voice,  of  great 
extent  of  compass,  and  marvellous  in  power  and 
purity,  must  have  developed  greatly  since  I  heard 
her  in  Berlin  some  five  years  since.  I  was  told 
that  she  is  now  studying  English  oratorio  singing, 
as  the  highest  branch  of  the  art.  But  what 
there  is  to  study  judging  from  the  exhibition  of 
her  powers  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  can  hardly 
see,  but  then  Haydn  is  not  Handel ! 


In  the  "  Black  Domino  "  the  singers  who  im- 
pressed me  most  were,  the  ever  charming  Louisa 
Pyne,  well  known  in  New  York  and  Boston,  who 
sings  better  than  ever,  and  is  among  the  best  in 
Europe.  She  sang  beautifully  also  in  the  "  Mes- 
siah"; a  very  nice  young  soprano.  Miss  Thirl- 
wall ;  Mr.  Henry  Corri,  bass,  destined  to  become 
a  very  fine  one ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Ilaigh,  a  very 
nice  tenor  indeed.  This  was  at  the  Covent  Gar- 
den opera. 

At  Iler  Majesty's  theatre.  Miss  Parepa  is  prima 
donna  of  the  English  Company ;  a  higli,  pure 
soprano,  and  a  fair  rival  of  Louisa  Pyne.  She 
is  a  large,  fine  looking  woman,  and  can  — so  ran 
all  these  London  singers,  thank  fortune- — sirg 
in  pure  tones,  free  from  the  detestable  tremolo 
or  "  wiggle  "  so  common  on  the  continent.  Mr. 
Santley  was  the  first  bass. 

In  Robin  Hood  the  first  woman's  part  was  tak- 
by  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington,  a  very  fine 
soprano  indeed  and  a  favorite  singer  at  the  prin- 
cipal concerts.  One  lady,  whose  name  has  for 
years  been  prominent  in  the  notices  of  oratorio 
performances,  I  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  hear, 
from  the  wish  to  hear  the  alto  songs  of  Handel 
given  with  some  such  perfection  as  that  to  which 
Reeves  has  attained  in  those  written  for  the  tenor 
voice.  This  was  Miss  Dolby,  now  Madame 
Sainton.  Her  style  is  superb,  and  the  pathos 
with  which  she  gave  "  He  was  despised"  was  ad- 
mirable. But  I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  her 
voice  ;  she  had,  however,  but  recently  left  a  sick 
bed. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  contralto  or  the  mezzo  so- 
prano voice  %vhich  in  a  woman  touches  my  feel- 
ings in  the  highest  degree.  Thus  I  never  grew 
wearj-  of  the  air  of  Fides,  which  d'Angri  sung  so 
continually  in  America ;  and  years  ago  Anna 
Stone's  "  Return,  O  God  of  Hosts,"  in  Samson, 
was  one  of  the  gems  in  the  oratorio.  I  had 
hoped,  therefore,  some  such  pleasure  from  Mad. 
Sainton  Dolby,  as  I  in  fact  received  from  Reeves, 
but  the  voice  was  wanting.  Tlie  alto  which 
grew  upon  me  by  oft  hearing  so  that  it  now  re- 
mains most  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory  is 
Madame  Laura  Ba.xter  —  a  large,  energetic  per- 
son, a  large,  energetic  voice.  At  first  there  was 
a  something  rather  repellant  in  her  singing,  a 
certain  rudeness  (perhaps  I  may  call  it)  strength 
wanting  polish,  a  taking  by  storm,  but  it  grew  up 
on  me  wondrously.  Her  "  Woe  unto  thee,  who 
forsake  him,"  in  Elijah  "  was  immensely  forcible. 
I  know  no  one,  whom  I  should  choose  before  her 
for  the  alto  in  the  "  Messiah."  E.xcepting  song- 
stresses of  world-wide  reputation  there  are  few 
whose  names  would  be  a  greater  attraction  to  me 
than  that  of  Madame  Laura  Baxter,  and  I  am 
am  surprised  that  the  tone  of  the  critics  in  rela- 
tion to  her  is  not  warmer.  But  they  are  and 
ought  to  be  better  judges  than  I  am. 

I  have  but  a  very  imperfect  remembrance  of 
the  impression  made  by  Miss  Palmer,  another 
singer  of  this  class,  whom  I  onl_y  heard  once  and 
then  upon  my  first  arrival.  That  impression  is, 
however,  very  favorable. 

In  thus  looking  over  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  months  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  tliat 
no  city  in  the  world  can  show  so  large  a  number 
of  such  fine  native  singers  as  London.  The  ave- 
rage excellence,  even  of  those  not  named,  who 
have  sung  at  concerts  which  I  have  attended,  is 
far  above  that  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  I  would 
add  Paris,  but  I  heard  too  little  there  to  venture 
a  judgment. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    AUG.    31,    18  61. 
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There  was  a  time,  a  great  while  ago,  alas ! 
when  England  led  the  world  in  seoidar  music, 
and  coidd  oven  send  organists  to  the  Continent. 
Whether  the  dear  old  Mother  country  may  not 
yet  take  the  lead  again,  is  not  a  question  to  be 
answered  with  a  "  pshaw,  nonsense  !  "  Some 
steps  are  already  taken  and  some  doubtless  will 
be  in  time.  The  noblest  foundation  for  high  mu- 
sical culture,  possible,  outside  the  constant  hear- 
ing of  finely  performed  mass  music  in  the 
churches  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  now  not  too 
often  to  be  heard  even  in  the  most  Romish  of 
countries — is  familiarity  with  Handel's  orato- 
rios. It  was  that  which  for  so  many  years  made 
our  small  Boston  the  leader  in  music  in  America. 
This  gives  a  standard  of  excellence  for  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  music  and  awakens  or  con- 
firms the  taste  for  that  which  is  truly  good. 
There  is  and  can  be  no  other  such  basis  to  build 
upon.  This  step  has  been  taken  in  England. 
Everywhere  choral  societies  are  formed  or  are 
forming,  and  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  now  published  in  cheap  editions,  are  the 
works  to  the  conquering  of  which  all  strive.  By 
slow  degrees,  too  slow  unfortunately,  the  chance 
of  hearing  such  music  adequately  performed  is 
coming  within  the  means  of  classes  hitherto  e.x- 
cluded  from  the  higher  music.  Then  the  efforts 
making  to  simplify  teaching  of  class  singing  and 
bringing  the  lower  classes  of  society  into  singing 
schools,  although  some  of  "  the  systems  "  seem  to 
me  absurd,  still  all  tends  upward  and  onward. 
A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of 
popular  music,  and  the  effect  of  a  cheap  press  is 
beginning  to  be  seen  in  music  as  well  as  in  liter- 
ature. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  do.  One  crying 
abuse  ought  to  be  rectified  immediately,  and  that 
is  the  misapproprsation  of  cathedral  or  church 
funds  originally  bestowed  for  the  maintainance 
of  a  musical  service.  Cathedral  choirs  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany  were  for  centuries 
the  nurseries  of  music,  and  one  is  surprised  to 
see  how  great  a  number  of  the  highest  names  in 
the  art  have  been  upon  the  lists  of  singing  boys, 
or  belong  to  men  whose  fathers  were  musicians 
in  ecclesiastical  establishments.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  Ennland.  As  to  Germany  we 
find  musical  blograi)liical  sketches  beginning  con 
tinually  with  the  fact  that  the  hero  at  the  age 
of  eight  or  ten  years  became  a  ''  chork-nabe  " 
(singing  boy)  in  such  a  church  or  cloister.  Now 
I  have  seen  and  heard  a  great  number  of  com- 
plaints that  the  music  funds  of  English  cathe- 
drals are  diverted  from  their  purposes  save  the 
small  pittance  necessary  to  secure  the  eight  or 
twelve  boys  absolutely  necessary  for  the  service, 
and  these  boys  are  merely  taught  to  sino-  their 
parts  by  rote,  when  the  real  object  of  the  found- 
ations was  to  make  good  musicians  and  cultiva- 
ted men  of  them.  (I  am  acquainted  with  a  ris- 
ing young  musician,  a  theoretieal  teacher,  who 
began  life  as  a  singing  boy  and  who  has  prom- 
ised me  at  some  future  time  to  relate  his  experi- 
ence in  the  columns  of  the  Journal.)  If  this 
nuisance  of  the  music  funds  be  so  bad  as  has  been 
represented,  the  musical  public  ought  to  agitate 
the  subject,  and  compel  the  lazy  priests  and  can- 
ons to  make  way  for  the  singing  boy. 

Another  object  of  importance  not  yet  attained 
is  the  making  of  good  orchestral  music  accessible 
to  the  poorer  classes;  this  I  have  spoken  of  be- 
fore. 


Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  sign  of  the 
times  (musical)  is  the  almost  utter  want  of  a 
musical  literature.  A  popular  musical  literature 
does  not  exist;  and  I  am  surprised  continually  to 
find  books  long  since  shelved  everywh'  re  else 
appealed  to  as  authorities  on  matters  of  history 
and  criticism  pertaining  to  the  Art.  This  is  the 
weak  side  of  the  leading  writers  on  music  in  the 
periodical  press.  Mr.  Chorley  is  the  exception, 
he  keeping  himself  well  up  to  the  times  in  Ger- 
man and  French  as  well  as  English  writings  on 
music.  But  this  defect  will  not  probably  be 
remedied  until  there  is  an  awakening  on  the  part 
of  those,  who  so  freely  spend  their  money  for  the 
support  of  the  finest  concerts  in  the  world,  to  the 
value  of  musical  knowledge  as  a  means  of  higher 
enjoyment  of  music  itself  The  press  teems  with 
works  upon  painting  and  architecture,  why  not 
upon  music  ?  How  happens  it  too,  that  nowhere 
in  London  could  I  find  a  library  equal  to  very 
moderate  demands  on  the  part  of  one  who  would 
write  upon  modern  German  music  ? 

But  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks,  the  re- 
sult of  three  months'  observation  is  one  very 
favorahle  to  the  condition  of  music  in  England; 
and  as  to  the  interest  which  my  own  particular 
pursuit  has  excited  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  to' 
whom  I  had  occasion  to  apply  for  aid  or  informa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  described  in  too  warm  terms. 
And  that  aid  has  been  effectual  to  an  extent  of 
which  I  had  not  dreamed.  To  Mr.  Chorley, 
Mr.  Davison,  Mr.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Macfarren,  all 
well-known  names  in  our  country,  and  to  others 
well  known  there,  my  warmest  thanks  are  due. 

A.  W.  T. 


A  [Letter  About  Chopin* 

My  Dear  Sie, — I  have  read  with  lively  in- 
terest the  letters  which  JM.  Barbedette  has  devot- 
ed to  Chopin  and  his  works.  The  striking  points 
in  the  man  and  the  musician  ai'e  faithfully  repro- 
duced. M.  Barbedette  admires  Chopin,  and 
what  is  more,  loves  him.  Being  imbued  with 
two  such  sentiments,  he  might  be  expected  to 
perform  his  task  well,  and  he  has  done  so.  His 
articles  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  piano  and  the  students  who  habitu- 
ally read  the  Mendstrel,  in  which  they  find  some 
admirable  instruction.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
analyse  the  music  of  Chopin,  for  every  one  of 
his  works  is  a  complex  production  in  the  com- 
posite style  ;  the  plan  and  outline  being  far  from 
apparent.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that 
Chopin's  works  are  deficient  in  inspiration,  that 
his  style  is  strained  and  labored,  or  that  his  na- 
ture was  not  true  and  impulsive ;  but  that  same 
nature  of  his  contained  so  many  elements  !  A 
sentiment  of  elegance  and  delicate  refinement 
amounting  to  coquetry  ;  ingenuous  frankness,  full 
of  abandon ;  capricious  fits  of  gaiety  and  folly; 
accents  of  profound  grief;  an  elevated  and  be- 
lieving soul  ;  a  weakly  and  voluptuous  tempera- 
ment ;  a  sickly  sensibility ;  a  fine  and  exquisite 
mind,  are  all  mixed  up  and  confounded  in 
Chopin,  forming  a  unity  at  once  admirable  and 
eccentric.  This  is  a  fact  which  M.  Barbedette 
has  clearly  perceived,  and  he  has  introduced  into 
his  analysis  a  number  of  reflections  very  remark- 
able for  their  justice. 

As  you  perceive,  my  dear  Editor,  I  do  not 
take  up  my  pen  for  the  purpose  of  criticising; 
a  criticism.  Such  a  course  would  be  all  the  less 
becoming  in  me,  as  I  myself  am  a  critic,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  infiict  upon  me  just  retaliation. 
I  wish,  with  your  permission  and  that  of  M.  Bar- 
bedette, merely  to  point  out  an  omission  in  the 
latter's  article ;  though,  after  all,  it  is  not  an 
omission,  since  the  fact  I  desire  to  submit  to  your 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Ilusical  World  from 
Le  M(f!i^strd. 


notice  is  mentioned, — only  sufficient  stress  is  not 
laiil  upon  it.  I\I.  Barbedette,  when  referring  to 
Chopin,  has  spoken  at  great  length  of  the  love 
of  one's  native  country.  This  noble  sentiment 
has  inspired  him  to  wj'ite  two  noble  and  touching 
pages,  which  must  still  be  in  the  miiuls  of  all  your 
readers.  Let  us  examine  how  far  this  sentinu'nt 
afiected  Chopin.  "  He  did  not  study,"  says  M. 
Barbedette  "  to  bo  a  national  musician.  Like 
all  true  national  poets,  he  sang  without  fixed  de- 
sign and  without  preconcerted  plan,  whatever 
his  inspiration  dictated  most  spontaneously  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  in  his  songs  there  springs  up,  with- 
out care  and  without  effort,  the  most  idealized 
form  of  national  genius."  A  fnw  lines  further 
on,  M.  Barbedette  adds:  "  After  having  become 
a  Parisian,  Chopin  did  not  cease  to  keep  up  his 
relations  with  his  native  land,  though  absent  from 
it.  We  follow  the  trace  of  this  in  the  inumeroua 
melodies  'which  circulate  under  his  name  in  Poland 
melodies  which  he  adapted  to  certain  patriotic 
songs  of  his  country,  and  which  he  sent  there  as 
pledges  that  he  still  recollected  it." 

I  stop  at  this  last.  The  portion  which  I 
have  underlined  expresses  an  undoubted  fact; 
as  to  the  other,  I  have,  I  confess,  some  trouble  in 
comprehending  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Barbe- 
dette attaches  to  it. 

For  my  part,  I  know  (and  I  will  proceed  to 
tell  you  how  I  know  it)  that  Chopin  composed  a 
number  of  songs,  and  not  melodte:i  adopted  to 
patriotic  songs,  but  original  songs,  which  have  be- 
come popular  in  Poland  ;  it  is  a  singular  thing, 
too,  that  his  country  which  sings  them  is  ignorant 
that  he  was  the  author,  or,  at  least,  was  ignorant 
of  it  before  his  death.  J  know  that,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  Chopin  fondly  entertain- 
ed the  idea  of  collecting  and  publishing  his  songs, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  national  airs.  This  I 
can  certify.  Alas  I  his  plan,  like  so  many  plans 
formed  by  men,  men  of  genius  as  well  as  simple 
mortals,  here  below,  was  never  realised. 

M.  Barbedette  is  well  acquainted  with 
Chopin ;  he  is  deeply  versed  in  most  of  what  he 
said  and  did  ;  let  him  allow  me  to  instruct  him 
fully  concerning  the  circumstance  I  have  men- 
tioned above.  I  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Chopin,  when  he  took  up  his  residence,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  in  the  Square  d'Orleans, 
where  I  have  lived  during  twenty  years.  We 
met  very  frequently,  and  not  without  interchang- 
ing kindly  words,  as  well  as,  sometimes,  criticisms 
and  opinions  on  art  and  artists.  Chopin  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  possessed  too 
much  good  taste  to  offend  the  feelings  of  persons 
who  had  musical  sympathies  difl'erent  from  his 
own.  He  first  of  all  established  the  points  of 
contact,  and  then,  with  infinite  cleverness,  sea- 
soned with  a  slight  dash  of  epigram,  maintained 
a  system  of  reservation  on  the  disputed  points. 
Frequently,  when  you  thought  you  had  him  at 
your  mercy,  he  escaped  from  you  ;  he  glided  from 
your  grasp,  with  incomparable  address — nay,  I 
will  even  say,  grace.  He  was  like  his  own  music. 
It  was  necessary  to  know  him  intimately  before 
you  could  appreciate  him,  just  as,  in  order  to  ap 
predate  him,  just  as,  in  order  to  appreciate  all 
the  worth  of  his  music,  you  had  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  profound  study.  It  was  no  easy  thin" 
to  approach  the  man,  any  more  than  his  music. 
There  was  something  of  the  sensitive  plant  in 
one  and  in  the  other.  I  speak  according  to  my 
own   impressions. 

One  evening,  Chopin  and  myself  in  the  fot/er 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  This  was  somewhere  in 
1847  or  1848.  He  told  mo  there  was  an  empty 
stall  in  the  orchestra  next  to  his  own,  and  advis- 
ed me  to  take  it.  I  did  so.  //  Ulalrimonio -was 
being  performed.  I  do  not  know  why  I  had  fan- 
cied Chopin  could  not  like  such  music,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  Italian,  and  then  because 
it  was  so  easy,  so  simple,  so  fiowing  in  style,  so 
limpid,  and  so  natural,  that  it  strui'k  me  as  dia- 
metrically op-posed  to  his.  He,  on  his  part,  ima- 
gined that  it  could  not  please  me.  Judge,  my 
dear  Editor,  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  of 
both  of  us  when  we  discovered  that  we  were  both' 
enthusiastically  fond  of  it!  Our  mutual  suspic- 
ion  greatly  amused  us. 

"Ah!     what    a    masterpiece,"    said    Chopin. 
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"  What  an  adorable  composer  is  this  Cimarosa  ! 
How  he  imparts  a  value  to  the  slightest  trifles,  to 
the  simplest  modulations  !  What  graoe  !  What 
fertility  !  What  riches !  Did  you  remark  the 
minor  phrase  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act  ?  It  is 
the  only  one  in  the  entire  act.  How  full  of 
charm  is  that  phrase  in  A  minor  !" 

"  How  pleased  I  am  to  hear  you  speak  thus," 
I  observed.     "  I  thought — " 

"  And  what  great  delight  I  experienced,"  he 
replied,  "  at  finding  you  feel  and  admire  such  a 
work." 

After  the  performance,  we  proceeded  towards 
our  respect  dwellings  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare.  We 
walked  slowly  ;  he  leaned  upon  my  arm,  and  we 
spoke  without  the  least  restraint.  The  ice  be- 
tween us  was  broken.  He  communicated  to  me 
his  most  inward  thoughts  concerning  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  certain  composers  of  the  day  as  well. 

"  How  right  you  are,"  he  remarked,  "  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  so-and-so  1  but — " 

There  was  a  "  but ;"  if  it  was  a  criticism,  it  im- 
plied, also,  an  eulogium. 

"  Chopin,"  I  said  to  him,  "  will  you  allow  me 
to  express  a  desire,  although  it  may  perhaps,  be 
verj'  indiscreet  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"Would  you  consent  to  give  me  your  biogra- 
phy ?  We  live  in  the  some  house.  I  would 
come  to  your  apartments  two  or  three  successive 
mornings.  I  would  take  down  from  your  dicta- 
tion all  you  choose  to  tell  me  concerning  your 
masters,  your  studies,  your  compositions,  your 
travels — " 

"  My  travels  ?"  he  observed,  interrupting  me. 
"I  am  always  travelling.  I  am  only  at  Paris  en 
pas?n)it." 

He  then  related  the  following  anecdote  in  re- 
ference to  his  passport  : —  Some  weeks  previous 
to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  was  in  Poland, 
where  he  had  long  charmed  the  Russians  and  his 
own  countrymen  by  his  double  talent  as  a  com- 
poser and  a  virtuoso.  Suddenly  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  travel.  He'  intended  to  go 
through  Italy,  but  while  he  was  at  Vienna,  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  of  several  provinces  in 
the  Peninsula  caused  him  to  change  his  route,  if 
not  his  resolution.  He  asked  for  a  passport  for 
London.  The  desire,  however,  for  seeing  Paris, 
and  the  still  greater  desire  of  seeing  our  musical 
celebrities  there  (above  all,  Cherubini),  induced 
him  to  visit  France  ;  so  he  had  the  words  "  Pas- 
sant  par  Paris"  added  to  his  passport. 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am  here 
only  as  a  bird  of  passage.  No  matter  ;  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  render  you  acquainted  with  my  bio- 
grajihy,  and  you  may  be  assured  of  one  fact : 
several  persons  have  made  the  same  request,  but 
I  have  always  refused  them." 

It  was  settled  that  I  should  go  and  see  him  the 
next  day  but  one.  The  moment  I  entered  his 
room,  he  said, — 

"  Since  you  are  about  to  become  my  historian, 
I  must  inform  you  that  people  do  not  know  half 
the  works  I  have  composed." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  the  number  of 
songs  and  national  airs  he  had  written,  and  which 
his  countrymen  sang  without  being  aware  these 
compositions  were  his.  As  you  may  easily  fancy, 
my  dear  Editor,  such  an  announcement  made  a 
deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  carefully  entered 
it  among  my  notes. 

_  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Chopin 
did  not  exactly  know  his  age,  for  I  find  in  my 
notes  that  he  was  born  at  Zalazowo-Wala,  nhout 
1810.  "  It  is  impossible  for  us,"  I  wrote,  "  to 
give  more  exactly  the  date  of  his  birth.  He 
himself  could  only  fix  approximately,  the  day 
on  which  he  saw  the  light,  by  a  watch  sent  him, 
in  1820,  by  Mad.  Catalani,  and  on  which  were 
engraved  the  words,  "  Given  by  Mad.  Catalani 
to  young  Frederick  Chopin,  aged  ten  years."  This, 
by  the  way,  leads  us  to  suppose  that,  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  was  a  little  prodigy,  a  fact,  however,  "of 
which  he  did  not  boast.  To  return  to  Chopin's 
age.  M.  Barbedette  asserts  that  he  was  born  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1810.  M.  Fetis,  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  Biographie  universelle  des  Musi- 
ciens,  fixes  on  the  8th  of  March  in  the  same  year 
as  the  correct  date. 


However  this  may  be,  I  wrote  Chopin's  Bio- 
graph}'  from.  7iis  own  dictation.  I  kept  it  in  my 
portfolio  until  after  his  decease,  which  took  place 
on  the  17th  October  1849,  M.  de  Lamennais, 
who  had  become  the  chief  editor  of  a  republican 
paper — La  Tribune,  as  far  as  I  can  remember — 
asked  me  for  the  manuscript,  that  he  might  publish 
it  in  his  journal  which  however,  suddenly  stopped, 
and  I  took  the  biography  to  the  Opinion  PuUir/ue, 
in  which  it  appeared,  on  the  23d  November  en- 
suing;, without  the  author's  name.  I  trust  that 
M.  Barbedette  will  excuse  me  if  the  supposition 
I  am  about  to  make  is  incorrect,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  sketch  of  Chopin  met 
his  eye,  for  independently  of  the  somewhat  vague 
manner  in  which  the  popular  sonus  are  mention- 
ed, I  find  in  the  articles  of  Le  Blenestrel  certain 
details,  especially  that  about  the  passport,  of 
which  other  biographers  have  said  nothing. 

M.  Barbedette  has  judged  Chopin  correctly. 
Chopin's  nature  was  most  rare  and  exquisite,  but 
but  it  moved  in  a  restricted  sphere.  Even  in 
the  works  of  Weber  we  feel  the  horizon  dimin- 
ished around  us ;  we  experience  somewhat  of 
the  oppression  caused  by  the  sight  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, where  great  and  dazzFmg  effects  follow 
deep  shadows  and  fantastic  apparitions.  Except 
Beethoven  and  Rossini,  despite  the  peculiar 
shades  of  difference  in  their  genius,  there  are 
scarcely  any  composers  who  breathe  and  flourish 
in  the  full  height  of  the  sun.  Chopin  leads  us 
into  a  region  full  of  melancholy  and  mystery. 
But  we  cannot  remain  there  long;  we  experience 
a  feelinir  of  suffocation  ;  we  gasp  for  air.  Per- 
sons suffering  from  some  diseases  seek  out  shaded 
and  solitary  walks;  an  extensive  view  causes 
them  to  turn  giddy.  J.  D'Oktigue. 


Practical  Answers  to  Practical  Questions. 

[revised  and  corrected    foe    TmS  JOURNAL.] 

1.  Is  it  right  that  in  connection  with  religious 
worship,  the  organ  should  overpower  the  voices  of 
the  choir,  and  the  voluntaries  and  interludes  occupy 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  appointed  for  worship  ? 
"  The  purpose  of  the  organ  is  to  incite  culm,  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  to  support  the  choir,  not  to  drive 
or  overpower,  which  often  seems  to  lie  the  aim  of 
accompanists.  They  should  rather  follow  than  lead, 
always  playing  their  parts  modestly  though  firmly, 
and  with  correctness  and  dignity.  Voluntaries,  in- 
terludes, &c.,  should  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
space,  so  that  they  will  fulfil  the  purjjoso  for  which 
they  are  required." — J.  S.  Bach. 

2.  Is  it  ri^ht  to  make  such  .an  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  open  pedal  as  is  usual  with  m.any  amateurs,  and 
even  professional  amateurs  ? — "  The  raising  of  the 
dampers  with  the  open  pedal  of  the  piano  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  proper  variation  of  loudness  in 
the  tone,  but  is  evidently  used  by  unskilled  perform- 
ers as  a  cloak  for  their  fault  in  playing.  No  truly 
good  pianist  has  any  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  pedal 
to  assist  him  in  the  production  of  power  and  expres- 
sion. Their  purpose  is  only  to  sustain  such  tones  as 
cannot  otherwise  be  connected  by  tlie  hands." — J. 
A.  Hummel. 

3.  Is  it  right  in  singing  to  slide  and  drag  the  voice 
from  one  tone  to  another  as  seems  to  be  esteemed 
elegant  and  fashionable  at  the  present  day  ? — "  The 
portamento  must  be  well  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
gustingly ill-toned  drawling  of  one  tone  into  another, 
which  is  like  the  sound  produced  on  stringed  instru- 
ments by  slowly  running  the  finger  up  or  down  the 
same  string.  This  is  not  singing,  though  it  is  by 
many  practised  as  such,  and  so  called.  Give  each 
note  its  absolute  value  as  common  sense  will  dictate, 
and  the  difficulty  is  at  once  obviated." — Haser. 

4.  Is  it  right  to  abu.se  language  in  singing,  as 
many  do,  by  calling  the,  Ihur — to.  tin — hij,  bur,  &c. 
Webster  and  other  authorities  give  but  one  pronun- 
ciation of  these  words,  and  "thei'e  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  pronounced  in  singing,  as  in  cor- 
rect speaking  and  declamation,  and  unquestionably 
they  can  be,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  establish- 


ed rnles  of  vocal   art,  and  he  all  the  more  intelligi- 
ble to  the  listener." — Dwight's  .Tonrnal  of  Music. 

5.  Is  it  right  in  teaching  the  young  to  play  tho 
piano,  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  with  polkas, 
dances,  operatic  medleys,  &c.  1 — "The  assurance  has 
ofttn  been  given  by  the  authors  of  such  music  that 
they  were  designed  for  no  such  purpose;  give  them 
exercises,  studies  and  real  pianoforte  compositions 
that  they  may  first  learn  how  to  apply  them  ;  if  their 
taste  leads  them  no  higher,  let  them  amuse  them- 
selves with  such  things,  when  the  skdl  already  ac- 
quired will  enable  them  to  play  them  without  the 
usual  labor  and  drudgery." — G.    Weber. 

6.  Is  it  right  to  bring  secular  melodies  into  use  in 
connection  with  religious  worship? — "To  nothing 
more  than  this  docs  tho  adage  apply,  '  A  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place.'  Such  mel- 
odies as  drinking  songs,  love  ditties,  or  what  not, 
though  pretty  enough  of  themselves,  have  worldly, 
if  not  low  and  degrading  associations  connected  with 
them,  and  are  only  ill-fitted,  but  insulting  to  the  pre- 
ence  and  worship  of  the  great  God." — Dr.  Clark. 

7.  Is  it  right  for  persons  in  playing  a  piece  of 
music,  to  exercise  what  they  call  their  judgment  as 
to  the  style  and  manner  of  performance  1 — "Every 
master  has  written  his  piece  as  he  wishes  to  have 
it  played,  therefore,  every  note,  word,  and  sign  upon 
the  music  pnpe  should  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
player,  and  faithfully  interpreted." — A.  B.  Marx. 

8.  Is  it  right  when  one  person  is  playing  orsinging, 
at  the  request  of  others,  for  some  to  converse  either 
.aloud  or  in  whispers,  in  their  presence  ? — "  It  is  un- 
grateful and  discourtcou.s,  .and  should  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. When  once  Beethoven  was  playing  a  duet  with 
his  pupil,  Eies,  before  a  company  of  court  ladies,  at 
Vienna,  on  hearing  them  commence  to  t.alk,  he 
snatched  the  hand  of  his  pupil  from  the  instrument, 
saying,  "  I  do  not  play  before  such  swine." — Mos- 
cheles. 

9.  Is  it  right  for  any  person  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  any  musical  composition,  after  merely 
drumming  it  over,  or  giving  it  but  a  superficial  ex- 
amination 7 — "Every  piece  of  music  is  a  sealed  book 
to  him  whose  skill  and  education  in  music  do  not 
enable  him  to  play  and  understand  it  hke  a  master; 
and  only  with  such  knowledge  and  execution  can  any 
one  form  a  proper  judgment  of  a  mtisical  work  of 
art." — Carl  Czerny. 

10.  Is  it  right  to  collect  Large  numbers  of  people 
together,  and  set  them  all  to  screaming  and  shouting 
upon  one  common  principle  without  regard  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  and  vocal  difficulties'?  —  "No 
physician  would  enter  the  wards  of  a  hospital  and 
give  physic  indiscriminately  without  inquiring  into 
the  wants  and  symptoms  of  each  patient ;  and  yet 
there  would  be  as  much  justice  in  doing  so,  as  in  the 
former  case.  Every  pupil  should  be  trained  alone, 
at  least  until  perfect  in  vocalization." — Panseron. 

11.  Is  it  right  in  choral  practice  to  double  any  one 
part  and  play  three  parts  in  the  other  hand,  as  is  so 
customary  with  many' — "Again,  play  every  piece 
as  its  author  has  written  it.  If  each  hand  has  die 
usual  number  of  fingers,  let  the  work  be  divided 
equally  between  the  hands,  unless  either  of  the  mid- 
dle parts  should  be  so  remote  from  the  outer  part  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  the  time  being,  to  take  it 
up  with  tho  other  hand." — Schneider. 

12.  Is  it  right  to  rely  implicitly  upon  musical 
talent,  so  called,  without  cultivation  or  instruction, 
thus  allowing  so  many  "  self-taught"  players  to  in- 
flict themselves  upon  the  community  as  we  are  now 
obliged  to  listen  to  ? — "  One  who  would  become  a 
good  pianist  needs  nothing  to  begin  with  but  a  good 
pair  of  hands  and  common  sense.  Let  talent  como 
in  afterwards  in  its  proper  time  and  place,  and  the 
most  desirable  results  may  bo  obtained." — Alex. 
Drcyscliock. 

1.3.  Is  it  right  in  playing  or  singing  a  passage  in 
which  there  is  a  triplet  in  the  melody,  to  two  eighths 
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in  the  accompaniment,  or  vice  versa,  to  perform  it  in 
that  uncertain,  indefinite  way,  wliich  is  almost  uni- 
versal even  among  professional  performers? — "In 
all  combinations  of  rcijular  and  irregnlar  rliythmic 
forms,  I)oth  parts  slmuld  be  played  in  perfect  time, 
that  is  they  should  commence  together,  then  play  a 
note  of  that  part  whieli  has  the  greater  number  of 
notes  then  of  that  which  has  the  less,  and  so  on  al- 
ternating, and  occupying  the  time  with  each  part 
equally  as  common  sense  would  direct."  —  M. 
dementi. 

14.  Is  it  risrht  in  teaching  or  practising  the  piano, 
organ,  &c.,  to  expect  any  satisfactory  result  when 
the  eyes  are  allowed  continually  to  racillato  from  the 
notes  to  the  finger.?,  a  practice  so  commonly  indulg- 
ed ■? — "The  eyes  should  be  habitually  directed  to  the 
notes,  and  never  to  the  keys.  Not  only  is  one  liable 
to  lose  the  place  on  the  page,  but  looking  at  the 
fingers  will  accustom  them  to  depend  upon  the  eyes 
for  assistance,  and  deprive  themselves  of  that  unerr- 
ing certainty  of  aim  and  span  so  indispensable  to 
pure  and  faultless  mechanism." — Carl  Czerny. 

15.  Is  it  right  in  teaching  the  piano  to  employ  the 
key  of  C,  as  the  introduction  to  and  foundation  of 
scale  practice  '> — "  The  scale  of  C  is  the  most  diiH- 
cnlt  of  all  scales  to  perform  upon  the  piano  perfectly, 
it  having  no  black  keys  to  regulate  the  succession  of 
the  fingers.  It  should  therefore  be  approached  grad- 
ually after  having  established  good  and  correct  me- 
chanism in  those  scales  which  contain  as  nearly  as 
may  be  an  equal  number  of  black  and  wliite  keys  ; 
as  for  example.  A,  E,  Ab,  Eb,  major  scales.  Many 
suppose  the  scale  of  C  to  be  easiest,  merely  because 
it  can  be  blundered  through  without  any  certain  or 
correct  method  of  fingering  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
mistake  that  so  few  among  the  thousands  who  at- 
tempt it,  can  play  the  piano  as  it  should  be." — M. 
Clemenii 

16.  Is  it  right  in  singing  the  vocal  compositions 
of  foreign  authors,  to  substitute  the  translations 
which  are  offered  with  tliem  by  tlie  publishers,  for 
the  text  for  which  they  were  originally  composed  1 — 
"  Tlie  words  which  are  used  in  the  utterance  of  vocal 
tones,  have  much  influence  upon  their  quality,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  skill  of  a  composer  for  the  voice 
consists  in  applying  certain  tones  to  be  sung  only 
upon  such  vowels  as  v.'ill  facilitate  their  execution. 
Our  language  abounds  in  uncertain  and  clumsy  syl- 
lables. It  is  therefore  necessary  when  these  occur, 
that  they  be  placed  where  medium  tones  of  voice  are 
used,  and  to  avoid  placing  them  where  the  tones 
must  be  sustained.  How  necessary  then  that  the 
original  text  should  be  sung,  or  if  a  translation  must 
be  employed,  that  the  syllables  be  so  adapted  that 
the  vowel  sound  corresponds  and  assimilates  with 
those  for  which  the  musical  composer  designed 
them." — Fetis. 

17.  Is  it  right  to  allow  pupils  the  use  of  the  me- 
tronome by  which  to  mark  their  time  when  practising 
or  playing  upon  the  musical  instrument  ? — "  The 
metromo  was  invented  and  is  designed  to  indicate  the 
true  movement  of  a  musical  work,  and  not  to  save 
lazy  people  the  trouble  of  counting  time  as  they 
should  do.  If  one  could  play  a  piece  through  cor- 
rectly, attending  to  tlio  beating  of  a  metronome, 
which  is  scarcely  possible,  if  he  possesses  any  nervous 
sensibility,  the  performance  must  necessarily  bear  a 
cold,  hard  and  inexpressive  character."  —  J.  A. 
Hummel. 

18.  Is  it  right  to  estimate  the  skill  of  musical 
performers  vocal  or  instrumental,  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  execution  1 — "  To  sing  a  simple  melody  with 
purity  and  taste,  or  to  play  a  fugue  and  interpret  it 
properly,  exacts  and  evinces  more  talent  and  skill 
than  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  or  com- 
plicated musical  compositions  that  require  merely 
rapidity  of  execution.  It  is  a  great  error  to  sup- 
pore  that  mere  agility  of  fingering  or  rapidity  of 
executing  music,  displays  a  great  musician  or 
singer." — S.    Thalberg. 


Music  in  Kussia. 

St.  PETEnscURG,  Russia,  August  .3d,  1861. — 
There  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  existence  — not  even 
excepting  the  Italians  —  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  musical  taste  than  the  Russians.  Music  gar- 
dens are  quite  as  frequent  as  in  Germany,  while 
among  the  better  classes  the  modern  Italian  operas 
are  as  well  known  as  in  England  or  France,  I  would 
divide  the  music  heard  in  Russia,  into  five  classes; 
the  Eclectic  ;  the  Original;  the  National ;  the  Gipsey 
and  the  Church  music. 

1 .  The  Eclectic.  By  this  I  mean  the  music  of  for- 
eign composers  from  Handel  down  to  Verdi,  all  of 
which  is  cultivated  here.  At  the  grand  opera  house, 
a  purely  government  affair,  and  immensely  expen- 
sive you  may  hear  the  very  best  modern  operas  (the 
Italian  usually  having  the  preference)  sung  by  the 
most  brilliant  artists  in  the  operatic  ranks.  In  sum- 
mer this  opera  house  is  closen,  the  season  for  opera 
lasting  from  September  to  March.  The  lowest  price 
of  admission  entitling  one  to  a  seat  is  three  rubles  or 
S52,25.  A  private  box  for  five  in  the  principal  tier 
costs  600  rubles  for  each  abonncment ;  by  an  ahonne- 
ment  is  meant  the  right  to  the  box  one  night  a  week 
for  the  season.  If  you  subscribe  to  the  first  ahonne- 
ment  you  have  the  use  of  the  box  on  Jlonday  night 
when  the  foreign  diplomats,  nobles  and  aristocracy 
attend.  On  this  night  only  can  the  Emperor  or  any 
of  his  family  be  seen  at  the  opera.  The  ahonnement 
for  the  second  night  (Wednesday)  costs  the  same, 
but  the  audience  is  not  so  fashionable,  the  merchants 
chiefly  going  then  or  else  on  Eriday  nights  to  the 
third  ahonnement.  It  is  usual  to  produce  a  new 
opera  on  Monday  night  and  repeat  it  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  nights,  so  that  all  the  subscribers  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  Monday  nights 
the  house  is  always  crammed,  but  on  other  occasions 
it  is  not  always  remuneratively  attended.  The  sal- 
aries paid  to  the  artists  are  immense,  and  the  nobles 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  giving  splendid  presents  to  the 
prime  (ionne.  Everybody  knows  how  popular  Bosio 
was  there,  and  what  a  remarkable  funeral  she  had. 
Viardot  Garcia  is  a  great  favorite  and  was  specially 
admired  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Tamberlik  the 
tenor  also  enjoys  great  popularity.  I  understand 
that  Adelina  Patti  will  sing  here  by-and-bye  and 
think  she  will  make  a  decided  Idt. 

Under  "  Eclectic  music"  I  also  include  the  most 
of  that  played  by  the  military  bands,  in  parks  and  at 
music  gardens.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  I  was  strol- 
ling in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Kammenoy  Ostrov, 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  resort- 
ed to  for  afternoon  drives.  The  band  played  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  among  which  were,  waltzes  by  Strauss 
and  Lanncr — the  Miserei'e  from  Trovatore  and  ex- 
tracts from  Ernani  by  Verdi — overture  to  Maritana 
by  Wallace — selections  from  the  Bohemian  Girl  by 
Balfe — overture  to  Massaniello  by  Auber — overture 
to  Norma  by  Bellini — the  sextette  from  Donizetti's 
Lucia,  and  various  Russian  airs.  This  certainly 
showed  a  wide  range  of  musical  electicism. 

Every  faniily  has  a  piano  and  every  young  lady 
and  most  of  the  young  men,  play  brilliantly,  and  if 
not  with  a  deep  meaning,  with  an  ease  and  grace  that 
is  quite  fascinating.  Singing  is  particularly  culti- 
vated by  the  men,  and  the  finest  voices  are  heard  in 
the  churches.  But  there  few  good  native  female 
singers. 

2.  The  Original.  By  this  I  mean  to  designate  the 
music  composed  by  native  composers,  of  whom  the 
best  known  is  Glinka.  This  music  consists  of  oper- 
ettas, chansons,  and  the  like.  Rubinstein  is  giving 
it  a  more  classical  turn  by  his  compositions  for 
stringed  instruments.  Of  this  class  of  Russian 
music  I  have  not  heard  enough  to  judge  fairly. 

Talking  of  Glinka  reminds  of  his  tomb,  in  the 
curious  little  church-yard  connected  with  the  Alex- 
ander Ncvsky  Monastry  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
With  but  one  exception — that  of  the  Holy  Trinity 


at  Moscow — this  monastery  is  considered,  the  most 
sacred  of  the  religions  establishments  in  Russia,  and 
to  lie  in  the  graveyard  is  perhaps  the  lilghest  posthu- 
mous ambition  of  a  wealthy  Russian.  The  cemetery 
is  small,  and  crowded  with  quaint  and  odd  monu- 
ments often  of  marble  and  brick,  but  generally  of 
richly  polished  granite.  Over  the  grave  of  Glinka 
— who  died  only  a  few  years  ago — is  a  simple  granite 
slab,  surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross.  A  basrelievo  of 
music  books,  lyres  and  angels  is  the  only  ornament, 
and  the  inscri|)tion  simply  tells  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased with  the  necessary  dates. 

.3.  The  Gipsey  music.  This  at  once  explains  it- 
self; it  consists  of  difficult,  qnaint,  and  generally 
unharmonious  melodies,  and  does  not  very  greatly 
differ  from 

4.  The  Natural  music.  Now  bear  in  mind  the 
Russian  National  Hymn,  "  God  Save  the  Emperor," 
is  the  noblest  national  anthem  of  which  any  people 
can  boast,  and  of  course  far  superior  to  "  God  Save 
the  Queen  ;"  but  it  bears  few  points  of  coincidence 
with  the  genuine  Russian  music,  this  latter  consists  of 
minor  melodies  of  the  most  eccentric  character,  and 
in  St.  Petersburg  is  principally  heard  at  the  open  air 
music  gardens  where  it  form  an  unfailing  attraction. 
It  is  sung  by  parties  of  some  sixteen  men  and  boj'S 
dressed  in  the  national  Russian  costume,  and  accom- 
panied by  that  inseparable  companion  of  Jem  Baggs 
the  Wandering  Minstrel  —  the  clarionet.  Occasion- 
ally a  tambourine  and  triangle  are  added  to  this,  but 
violins  and  all  stringed  instruments  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  performance  a  solo 
on  the  triangle  calls  together  both  singers  and  audi- 
ence, the  former  mounting  and  standing  on  a  semi- 
circle on  a  little  roofed  platform,  and  the  latter 
standing  or  sitting  in  front.  The  leader  of  the  sing- 
ers— who  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  his  long 
frock,  is  blue,  while  the  "  high  privates"  are  dressed 
in  black  (both  however  indulging  in  gilt  or  brass 
trimmings) — stands  in  the  centre.  At  his  signal  the 
clarinet  player  starts  up  a  dismal  little  prelude,  and 
then  leader  and  player  perform  in  unison  a  few 
strains  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  melody.  Very  un- 
expectedly— for  this  solo  by  no  means  appears  to  have 
closed,  the  chorus  breaks  in,  at  first  very  discordantly. 
In  a  few  bars,  however,  they  get  straight  and  keep 
admirable  time  and  tune.  The  tenors  seem  to  carry 
the  air,  and  the  soprano  (boy)  voices  are  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  long  sustained  high  notes  thrown 
in  frequently  but  never  where  they  would  be  abso- 
lutely discordant  with  the  other  parts.  At  the  close 
of  each  verse,  this  soprano  takes  the  high  octave  key 
note  and  as  the  melodies  always  end  in  the  minor  key, 
there  is  something  peculiarly  wild  and  effective  in 
this  long-sustained  quavering  note  which  is  some- 
thing between  a  shriek  and  a  musical  tone.  Some  of 
the  choruses  sung  have  a  genuine  and  clearly  defined 
melody,  one  in  particular,  strongly  resembling  the 
well-known  "Trab,  Trab"  being  very  popular.  It  is 
the  custom  for  the  audience  to  call  out  for  popular 
songs,  and  there  is  no  printed  programme,  with 
which  such  demands  would  interfere.  The  concert 
invariably  concludes  with  a  lovely  and  exciting  yet 
still  minor  mode — melody,  to  which  several  of  the 
the  singers  dance  in  the  most  grotesque  manner, 
leaping  up  and  down,  shouting,  throwing  out  their 
hands,  and  with  all  the  eccentricity  of  the  thing  pre- 
serving the  utmost  graee  in  every  mo%'ement.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  kind  as  exciting  and  thrilling 
as  this  closing  feature  of  the  entertainment. 

5.  The  Church  Music.  In  the  Greek  church  as 
no  organs  or  musical  instruments  are  allowed,  the 
music  is  purely  vocal.  Women  never  sing,  the 
choirs  being  filled  by  men  and  boys.  The  Greek 
church  music  is  heard  to  perfection  in  St.  Petersburg 
at  St.  Isaac's  and  the  Nevsky  churches.  The  chor- 
isters are  arrayed  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  and  are 
dressed  in  a  peculiar   costume  of  blue  trimmed  with 
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yellow.  I  can  safely  aver  tliat  such  magnificent 
voices  ave  heard  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  for  the 
leader  has  thousands  of  lads  from  whicli  to  make  his 
selection,  and  only  accepts  the  purest  and  most  an- 
gelic boy  voices,  while  the  adults,  especially  the 
basses,  are  acknowledged  by  every  foreigner  who  has 
heard  them  to  be  unsurpassed.  Why,  their  low  D's 
and  C's  sound  like  the  pedal  notes  of  one  of  tlic  fin- 
est church  organs. 

The  music  consists  chiefly  of  responses  of 
simple  chords,  but  of  the  most  unexpected  and  cur- 
ious progressions.  Tliis  music  cannot  be  be  describ- 
ed; "only  itself  can  be  its  parallel."  There  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  solos,  but  semi-choruses,  and  full  chor- 
als and  occasionally  an  anthem  sung  antiphonally. 
In  certain  high  fjstivals,  a  portion  of  the  choir  is 
stationed  far  behind  the  altar  and  sounds  in  the  dis- 
tance like  a  band  of  angels  whose  music  comes  to  us 
from  another  sphere.  The  priests  appear  to  be  men 
of  musical  education,  for  their  part  of  the  service  is 
something  between  monotone  and  operatic  recitative. 
The  Greek  service,  on  the  whole,  is  much  more  im- 
posing than  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  vastly  more 
incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated.  To  the  ama- 
teur, its  music  offers  the  rare  feature  of  unadulterat- 
ed novelty ;  it  can  only  be  heard  in  Russia,  and 
when  once  heard  leaves  an  impresssion  which  no 
lapse  of  time  can  ever  efface.  Trot.\toe. 

^iutgljfs  lonrnul  of  Siisk. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  "Thellj-mncf 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


For  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Jilusic. 

The  Artist  Trio. 

As  three  most  highly  gifted  women,  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  Emma  Stebbins,  and  Marguerite 
Foley  have  recently  left  our  country  togcllier,  to 
take  up  their  residence  abroad,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  "  making  a  note  of  it." 

Charlotte  Cushman  has  been  so  long  known 
and  appreciated,  that  there  is  but  little  we  can  say 
of  her  that  has  not  been  said  before.  Unlike  her 
younger  companions,  slie  has  gone  through  a  long 
and  brilliant  professional  career,  and  is  now 
ready  to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  public  life,  and 
enjoy  the  honors  she  has  so  bravely  won.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  repeat  such  histories  as  hers,  for  all 
accounts  declare  her  to  be  a  thorough  artist,  and 
noble-hearted  woman. 

A  native  of  Boston,  her  earliest  career  belongs 
to  us,  and  gives  us  by  right  a  pride  in  her  suc- 
cesses, and  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggles  which 
led  to  them.  These  struggles,  we  are  told,  be- 
gan at  a  very  early  age,  when  most  girls  endure 
the  school-room,  and  are  only  eager  for  play. 
Being  the  oldest  of  five  children,  she  began  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  family  when  twelve  years 
old.  Many  kind  things  are  said  of  her  by  school 
mates,  who  remember  the  high-spirited,  cheerful 
little  girl  at  this  time.  She  early  manifested  re- 
markable musical  ability  which  led  her  to  make 
her  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  singer.  Mrs. 
Wood,  with  whom  she  sang  in  concert,  declared 
her  voice  to  be  the  finest  contralto  she  ever 
heard,  and  advised  her  to  culivate  it  for  the 
stage. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  singer's  career  in  Boston 
was  quite  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  So  limited  were  the  opportunities  for  study, 
and  so  great  and  unyielding  was  the  prejudice 
against  professional  women,  that  one  is  not  sur- 


prised that  the  family  of  the  young  girl  heard  of 
her  desire  to  go  upon  the  stage  with  consternation, 
and  strenuously  opposed  it.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles  she  persevered  and  made  her  debut  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  1835  as  the  Countess  in 
Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro.  She  was  then  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
had  never  allowed  herself  time  for  rest.  This 
unceasing  exertion  soon  overtasked  the  young 
singer.  Not  long  after  her  debut,  we  hear  of  her 
in  New  Orleans,  where  she  went  to  sing  in  Eng- 
lish opera,  but  her  voice  failed,  and  she  was 
forced  to  throw  up  her  engagement.  Nothing 
daunted  she  resolved  to  become  an  actress,  and 
immediately  put  herself  in  training  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  due  time  made  her  appearance  as 
Lady  Blacbeth. 

Such  versatility  of  talent,  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, and  indomitable  will  are  rarely  found  com- 
bined. Accustomed  to  rely  upon  herself,  to  plan 
and  perform  were  one  with  her.  Equally  good 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  a  new  character  was  al- 
ways well  studied  until  comprehended,  for  she 
never  left  a  part  until  she  had  made  it  entirely 
her  own.  At  one  time  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Old  Bowery  Theatre,  but  after  playing  a  week 
she  was  taken  ill,  and  before  she  recovered,  the 
Theatre  was  burned  and  with  it  all  her  wardrobe 
Later  she  was  engaged  as  stock  actress  for  three 
years  and  gained  great  reputation  for  her  histri- 
onic ability. 

Thus  Fortune,  at  the  hardest,  proved  her  best 
friend  and  in  this  instance  verified  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage  that  "  Necessity  is  the  best  school- 
master." Undoubtedly  to  the  drilling  and  disci- 
pline of  this  time,  with  the  I'onstant  study  of 
human  nature  which  was  presented  in  every  possi- 
ble form,  she  owed  much  of  the  power  with  which 
she  delineated  such  a  great  variety  of  characters 
in  after  years. 

When  her  sister  came  out  as  an  actress.  Miss 
Cushman  gave  up  to  her.  the  female  characters 
she  had  so  long  assumed  and  took  herself  the 
principal  male  parts  in  those  plays  in  which  they 
appeared  together — an  act  of  sisterly  devotion 
worthy  of  a  great  woman. 

In  1844  she  made  a  professional  tour  through 
the  Northern  States  with  Mr.  Macready,  receiv- 
ing everywhere  the  highest  applause.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  her  through  all  the 
changes  of  a  long,  eventful,  and,  we  can  truly 
say,  a  most  successful  career.  After  playing 
with  great  eclat  in  London,  she  returned  to  this 
country  in  1849,  and  first  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  Meg  Merrilies,  which  she  has  made  en- 
tirely her  own,  and  which,  for  boldness  of  concep- 
tion and  intense  acting  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  a 
fearful  representation  of  the  wild  Gypsey's  life 
and  death,  so  intensely  real,  that  one  feels  a  deep 
sense  of  relief  wheu  the  curtain  falls  and  proves 
it  was  only  acting.  Ever  after  the  character 
stands  by  itself  in  our  imagination. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  this  play  (Guy 
Mannering)  nor  Miss  Cushman's  merits  as  an 
actress  ;  long  ago  she  passed  through  the  critic's 
hands,  receiving  her  full  share  of  just  and  un- 
just treatment,  but  always  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  her  profession.  Her  last  engagement 
proved  a  real  tour  de  triomphe  in  spite  of  these 
most  inauspicious  times.  We  read  with  regret 
this  was  indeed  her  farewell  appearance. 

It  is  of  her  as  a  woman  rather  than  as  an  ar- 
tist that  we  are  inclined  to  speak,  but  here  we 


are  no  longer  upon  common  ground ;  the  artist 
belongs  to  the  public,  the  woman  to  her  friends. 
May  her  old  home  in  Italy  be  as  fresh  and 
charming  to  her  as  when  she  first  sought  there 
recreation  and  rest  from  her  many  labors. 

Emma  Stebbins  is  claimed  by  her  friends  as  a 
"  New  Yorker,"  and  is  therefore  less  known  to 
us  than  her  older  friend  and  companion,  Miss 
Cushman.  As  an  artist,  however,  her  name  has 
become  as  familiar  here  as  in  New  York.  She 
was  first  introduced  to  the  public  by  the  "Miner" 
and  "  Sailor,"  two  statuettes  designed  to  symbol- 
ize Labor  and  Commerce.  They  not  only  show 
a  true  artistic  conception,  bnt  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  woman  whose  clear  head,  vivid 
imagination  and  refinement  of  feeling  is  manifest 
in  all  she  does. 

We  are  told  that  Miss  Stebbins  has  modeled 
but  a  few  years,  but  in  that  time  has  accomplished 
almost  incredible  things.  It  is  by  no  means  to 
be  supposed  that  the  artistic  fire  has  just  been 
kindled.  On  the  contrary,  the  spark  was  born 
with  her  and  has  been  growing  and  lighting  upon 
every  inflammable  substance  in  its  way,  until  at 
last  it  bursts  out  and  astonishes  all  who  behold  it. 
Prosperity  often  proves  a  greater  hindrance  to 
progress  in  Art  or  Literature  than  adversity  ; 
one  needs  the  strong  arm  of  necessity  to  help 
open  the  way.  All  Miss  Stebbins'  early  procliv- 
ities were  for  "poetry  and  painting";  her  pen 
and  ink  drawings  were  remarkable.  Her  efforts 
in  "  the  plastic  Art "  are  much  more  recent,  but 
we  feel  well  assured  that  modeling  in  a  simple 
way  has  been  the  pastime  of  her  whole  life,  and 
during  the  three  years  she  has  spent  in  Italy  she 
has  reproduced  in  a  beautiful  whole  a  thousand 
incomplete  efforts  of  her  childhood. 

Her  Lotos  Eater  has  recently  been  before  the 
public  and  received  its  meed  of  praise.  No 
sooner  is  one  subject  completed  than  she  has 
another  ready  to  begin  upon.  It  is  said  she 
has  already  a  design  of  Columbus  with  which 
she  will  inaugurate  her  next  winter's  labors. 
This  Columbus,  however,  cannot  prove  a  second 
discoverer,  for  the  genius  is  already  discovered 
and  acknowledged. 

Jliss  Stebbins'  bust  of  Miss  Cushman  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  her  ideal  subjects  ;  indeed,  by 
many  it  is  considered  her  best  effort.  It  is  true 
to  life  and  is  also  a  perfect  likeness  idealized. 
All  her  works  bear  the  impress  of  delicacy  and 
refinement,  and  no  one  understands  better  than 
she  the  best  expression  of  Miss  Cushman's  face, 
who  is  her  constant  friend  and  companion. 

Marguerite  Foley  belongs  to  us.  Although  a 
native  of  Vermont,  her  last  and  best  years  have 
been  spent  in  Boston.  This  is  her  first  visit 
abroad,  where  she  goes,  as  so  many  have  done 
before  her,  to  improve  herself  in  her  chosen  vo- 
cation in  the  land  of  Art. 

As  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  so 
the  plays  of  children  often  give  unmistakable  in- 
dications of  their  future  career.  Miss  Foley  has 
always  modeled,  beginning  to  make  images  of 
mud  and  dough  when  others  made  their  so-called 
pies.  In  the  Winter  her  snow  men  were  the 
delight  of  all  her  companions,  for  moulding  snow 
was  a  favorite  amusement  during  the  day,  and 
cutting  chalk  figures  was  her  evening  pastime. 
We  have  seen  some  exquisite  chalk  Angels  and 
Cupids,  as  well  as  striking  likenesses  of  her  com- 
panions, cut  when  she  was  very  young,  a  mere 
child,  indeed.     Alas!  the  soft  material  rendered 
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those  likenesses  almost  as  frail  as  lier  snow  men. 
Those  were  her  only  days  of  freedom  ;  very  early 
the  duties  of  life  devolved  upon  her.  Tlie  strug- 
gle became  a  battle  for  Art,  for  which  all  other 
attractions  were  set  aside,  and  all  allurements  to 
other  things  proved  powei'less.  This  one  idea 
possessed  her ;  at  school,  whether  as  pupil  or 
teacher,  as  a  writer,  in  whatever  direction  her 
lines  were  cast,  she  remained  true  to  her  voca- 
tion. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  those  favored  by 
Fortune  to  follow  an  attraction  steadily,  but  to 
overcome  obstacles  unaided,  to  live  down  preju- 
dicesand  bravely  to  m;ike  one's  way  I'cquires  much 
courage  and  force  of  character.  All  honor  to  the 
woman  who  can  do  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  the  many  eflbrts  Miss  Foley  was  obliged 
to  make  to  keep  pace  with  her  longings  for  Art 
and  an  Artist's  life.  A  young  girl  ahnost  alone 
in  the  world  with  nothing  to  depend  U[ion  must 
turn  them  in  e\ery  direction  to  meet  her  wants. 
She  tried  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors  and 
also  crayon  likenesses  with  much  success.  At 
one  time  she  was  a  member  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign where  she  took  up  wood  engraving,  and  at 
another  time  she  turned  her  attention  to  teach- 
ing. Of  late  her  speciality  has  been  cameo  cut- 
ting which  has  so  occupied  her  time  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  other  branches  of  her  cho.sen  art. 
She  began  to  carve  likenesses  in  shell  when  a 
child  and  her  first  cameo  was  completed  before 
she  ever  saw  a  likeness  of  this  kind.  In  the 
meantime,  modeling  has  not  been  neglected,  al- 
though not  the  first  in  her  daily  duties.  One 
life-sized  bust  was  on  exhibition  for  some  time  in 
Boston ;  another  was  exhibited  at  a  fair  in  Low- 
ell, where  it  received  marked  attention.  Her 
small  bust  of  Theodore  Parker  is  well  known 
here  and  highly  prized  by  his  friends.  Those 
who  only  saw  Mr.  Parker  in  the  pulpit  have  but 
little  idea  of  his  face  in  repose  and  thus  arises 
great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  likenesses 
of  him.  Just  before  he  left  Boston  for  a  more 
genial  climate.  Miss  Foley  cut  a  cameo  of  him 
with  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  declaring  to 
her  it  was  "admirable"  and  could  not  be  im- 
proved. By  this  means  she  gained  a  knowledge 
of  her  subject  which  was  of  great  value  to  her 
when  modeling  the  bust.  She  has  done  more 
than  to  get  a  good  man's  likeness,  she  has  given 
the  expression  most  loved  by  those  who  knew 
him  best.  Miss  Foley  has  executed  several  admi- 
rable medallion  likenesses  during  the  past  winter 
one  or  two  of  which  she  has  taken  as  orders  to 
put  into  marble  while  abroad. 

We  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  these  ladies  as 
artists  only,  but  as  noble  women,  who  have  left 
us  to  do  their  work  elsewhere,  and  to  wish  them 
all^  happiness  and  success.  Miss  Cushman  and 
Miss  Stebbins  have  tried  their  powers  and  been 
welcomed  home,  but  their  younger  sister  in  Art 
is  to  appear  in  the  artist-world  abroad  for  the 
first  time.  May  it  prove  to  her  all  she  hopes  and 
expects,  and  reward  her  for  such  patient  waiting 
and  long  efforts.  It  was  once  said  to  her  "  You 
will  succeed  in  whatever  you  undertake,  whether 
you  work  with  your  hands  or  your  head."  With 
most  versatile  talent,  brilliant  wit,  and  a  large 
amount  of  cheerfulness,  we  predict  for  her  a 
warm  reception  wherever  she  goes.  * 


The  Boston  Museum  opened  again  on  Monday, 
August  19,  for  its  nineteenth  season,  with  the  new 
play,  Men  of  the  Day.  The  company  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  emhracintr,  however,  hut  few  of  those  who 
have  so  lonjr  lieen  familiar  to  us.  Warren  of  course 
remains,  and  so  too  Miss  Reignolds.  Tliis  lady  has 
a  very  pleasins:;  voice,  and  sings  with  taste  and  ex- 
pression, and  in  a  style  unusual  for  the  stage  of  the 
Museum,  at  least  since  the  time  wlien  Miss  Phillipps 
adorned  it.  Tlie  orchestra  is  still  under  the  able 
conductor,  and  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Eiehberg, 
who  does  his  best  with  the  small  force  at  his  com- 
mand. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  notice  of 
the  lady  spoken  of  aljove  : 

"  Mi.ss  Kate  Reignolds  the  popular  netress  lias  recently  made 
a  very  successful  dSbut  in  Opera  at  Hiilifax  with  Mad.  Anna 
Bishop  The  local  papers  sav  that  this  younfr  lady's  vocalism 
took  the  audience  by  surprise.  They  had  knowu  her  .is  a 
cliarmirif^  actress,  but  were  not  prepared  for  tiie  pow-r  and 
sweetness  of  voice  with  which  she  deliRhted  them  on  this  oc- 
casion.     Miss   Ueit;uolds  we  believe,  refused — a  year   ago  — 


through  love  of  Iier  profession,  an  olTer  of  an  engagement  with 
the  ISnglish  opera  ti-oupe  now  in  Ciilifbrnia.  She  is  yet  very 
young  and  in  spite  of  her  success  in  tlie  drama  it  ougiit  to  be 
a  serious  matter  of  consideratiou  wijetlier  it  is  riglit  to  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  an  organ  of  so  much  promise — as  tliose  who 
have  heard  Miss  Iteignolds'  singing  in  the  course  of  pertbrm- 
ances  h.ave  recognized  licrs  to  be — especially  as  the  lyric  stage 
so  much  needs  the  support  of  that  essential  dramatic  talent 
so  very  rarely  found  in  the  tinest  vocalists. 

glusital  Correspitkitte. 


New  York,  Aug.  27,  1861. — UUman  has  issued 
his  "  card  to  tlic  public,"  and  we  have  now  some 
slight  insight  to  Ids  plans  lor  the  coming  season.  The 
Academy  of  Music  is  to  ho  opcneil  early  in  Septem- 
ber ;  not,  however,  hy  its  legitimate  occupant  occu- 
pants. Instead  of  the  the  sweet  warbling  of  fair 
priine  doiine  and  "silver  voiced  "  teiiorl,  WG  are  to 
have  the  "presto,  pass,"  of  a  groat  magician,  whose 
feats  of  (h'dblaie,  are  said  to  excel  even  tliose  of  Psy- 
comantheum  fame.  Muzio's  baton,  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  magic  wand  of  Herrmann,  whoso 
"soirees  do  prestidi.;itation"  have  been  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  instead  of  the  "powerful  chorus"  that 
usually  giaco  the  Academy  stage,  we  shall  probably 
he  tavorcd  with  all  the  little  red  logged,  no-tailed  de- 
mons, that  so  gently  remove  tlie  unfortunate  Don 
Giovanni  from  Ins  midnight  repast  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  so  affectionately  seize  the  beautiful  nuns 
and  lead  them  away  among  the  tombs.  Caspar 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  had  such  an  ap- 
prentice at  the  bullet  moulding  business  at  Wolf's 
Glen  with  that  chorus  of  invisible  spirits  ringing  in 
his  ears : 

•'Pria  che  notte  ancor  verri 

Piu  lles'-da  non  .'■ar^ 
UbUi— Uhui  I" 

Hermann  will  undoubtedly  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  Ullmanu,  in  his  coucoctiom  of  mysterious  "incan- 
tation scenes,"  "mystic  flames,"  "flitting  lights," 
"  dancing  shadows"  and  all  the  concomitants  of 
witches  caves,  and  sorcerer's  dens.  That  he  is  per- 
fectly an  fail  in  the  Art  DidhoUqne  there  can  bo  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  Ho  totally  eschews  all  mechani- 
cal contrivances  and  ingenious  apparatus,  and  pre- 
sents no  glittering  array  of  trappings  and  parapher- 
nalia wherewith  to  divert  tlie  eye.  He  executes  all 
bis  feats,  unaided,  and  with  nothing  but  his  biire 
hands.  His  eminent  success  in  his  art,  has  won  for 
him  many  v.aluable  tokens  of  appreciation  and  he  has 
had  bestowed  upon  liim  the  ribbons  of  several 
Orders.  From  a  collection  of  marvellous  doings  we 
have  selected  a  few  that  may  bo  worthy  of  interest  : 

Herrmann  at  a  Barber's  Shop. — .\  stranger,  elegantly 
dressed,  and  a  perfect  gentleman  in  Ilia  manners,  entered  a 
hairdre-sser's  estitblisliment  ou  Wednesday  night,  and  asked, 
with  a  stiglit  German  accent,  to  be  shaved.  The  proprietor 
and  his  assistants  being  engaged  at  the  time  with  other  cus- 
tomers, the  mistress  of  the  estabiishnieut  herself  adjusted  the 
towel  to  the  new  comer,  .and  proceedeii  to  shave  him. 

The  operation  being  almost  finished,  the  stranger,  who  had 
already  given  some  signs  of  impatience,  suddenly  stopped 
the  lady's  hand,  seized  the  razor,  and  making  some  remarks 
about  the  nervous  irritation  produced  upon  hiiu  by  the  appli- 
cation of  thesteel,  intlicted  a  severe  wound  upon  his  throat, 
from  which  the  blood  spurted  in  large  jets,  and  the  gentle- 
man's head  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

At  the  sight  of  this  -suicide,  the  cry  of  "murder"  arose, 
every  one  rushing  out  of  tlie  shop,  some  to  call  a  physici.an, 
others  to  run  for  a  policeman,  but  the  wife  of  the  hairdresser 
fell  down  on  the  chair  fainting. 

After  a  short  while  however,  the  wounded  man  seemed  to 
recover.  Witli  a  convulsive  g.asp  he  seized  the  towel  and  dried 
up  the  blood  gushing  from  ills  wound,  then,  throwing  the 
towel  on  the  floor,  he  jumped  up.  looked  in  the  gla.ss,  smiled, 
and  showing  to  the  people  who  had  returned  into  the  shop  bis 
throat,  which  had  not  sustained  even  the  slightest  scratcli,  he 
took  bis  leave,  humming  some  patriotic  tune, — IndepenUence 
Edge,  Briia-elles,  April  2,  1858 

A  SoiRKE  at  the  Kield-Marshal,  JEI.LACniCH. — Some  d.ays 
ago  the  great  magician,  Hermann,  performed  in  a  fashionable 
private  circle  a  feat  of  his  art  whicli  created  the  most  intense 
sensation  among  all  that  witnessed  tlie  clever  performance. 
The  Professor  asked  a  young  lady  to  give  him  a  ring  of  great 
value.  His  request  being  complied  with,  he  took  the  ring  and 
threw  it  from  the  open  window  into  the  garden.  He  then 
requested  another  lady  to  hand  him  her  bracelet,  which,  as 
soon  as  he  received  it,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  ring  did. 
In  order  to  restore  the  jewelry  to  the  ladies,  he  stepped  up  to 
the  corner  of  the  room,  where  a  parrot  was  sitting  fastened  to 
a  chain.  Releasing  the  feathered  prisoner,  Hermann  told  the 
company  that  the  parrot  would  bring  back  the  missing  arti- 
cles. Through  the  window  the  p.arrot  flew  away.  Ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  bird.  Herr- 
mann sent  a  servant  into  the  garden  to  look  after  the  messen- 
ger he  had  dispatched  in  search  for  the  ring  and  bracelet.  But 
as  neither  the  servant  nor  the  parrot  returned,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  minutes,  another  servant  went  out  after  them,  who, 
like  the  two  others  before  him  did  not  return.  Meanwhile, 
the  excitement  of  the  company  rose  to  its  highest  pitch, 
everyone  being  anxious  to  see  how  the  whole  alTiir  would 
turn  out.  At  length  Herrmann,  casting  a  smiling  glance 
over  the  company,  went  to  the  window,  humming  a  peculiar 
tuns;  and  instantly  the  parrot  came  flying  into  the  room, 
tlio  ring  in  its  bill,  the  bracelet  around  its  neck,  and  in  each 
claw  holding  .a  wig,  which  i5  had  cunningly  taken  from  the 
iieads  of  the  two  .servants  (This  alfiir  took  place  in  the 
palace  of  the  Austrian  Field-Marshal,  Jetlachich). — Feace 
GuzeUe,    Vienna,  February  16,  1851. 


Although  Herrmann  comos  to  America  at  a  very 
inauspicious  |)Oiioil  in  its  history,  yet  we  trust  that  he 
will  meet  with  the  support  hi:  deserves.  After  a 
short  season  of  legerdemain  Ullinan  proposes  to  iu- 
augurato  a  shoi't  season  <jf  Itiilitin  opera.  Mnie. 
Medori  and  Oharton  are  the  only  two  auuouncements 
yet  made  public.  We  presume  the  remainder  of  the 
troupe  will  be  the  popular  favorites  of  last  soiison. 

Brignoli  i.s  rusticiiling  at  Long  Brunch.  Ho 
drives  the  fleetest  team  ou  the  road,  anil  is  evidently 
well  ple.nscd  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Carlotii  Patti  and  fSrignoli,  under  the  supervision  of 
Grau  of  the  New  York  Academy,  will  probably  give 
a  grand  concert  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  before  her 
departure. 

t.)f  the  prime  clonne  of  the  hist  season  Hiucklev  tmd 
Kellogg,  are  the  only  ones  who  have  not  been  fright- 
ened away  by  the  war,  if  we  except  Mine.  Ptdtbri- 
Mulder,  who  is,  we  believe,  rurtdizing  in  the  Canadas. 
Muzio,  Susini,  and  the  Barili's  are  at  present  sojourn 
ing  in  New  York,  calmly  awaiting  the  course  of 
events.  Miizio  has  in  jireiiaration  a  gnnid  sereuaiie 
to  be  given  to  the  Prince  Napoleon,  upon  his  return 
from  the  West.  A  special  operatic  representation  in 
his  honor  is  not  improbable.  The  Princess  Clotbilde 
is  a  dumb  attendant  u]iou  mass  and  vespers  at  Dr. 
Cummings'  cliurch.  Her  usual  attendant  is  the 
Duchess  d'Ahrantes. 

There  has  been  several  changes  in  tlio  musical  ar- 
rangements of  St.  Stephen.  Wels  has  been  su|jer- 
sedcd  by  Antonio  Morra,  formerly  of  St.  Peter's 
church  ;  and  Centemeri  lias  given  place  to  E.  Barili, 
an  especial  favorite  of  Dr.  Cummings.  The  choir 
is  now  composed  of  i\Imo.  Isadora  Clark,  soprano  ; 
Mme.  Beyer,  contralto;  Sig.  Quinto(Hen-  Quint), 
tenor  ;  Sig.  Barili,  baritone  ;  Morra,  Sr.,  bass  ;  and 
Morra,  Jr.,  organist.  Wels  has  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  Christ  Church  (Episcopal).  D.  Miranda, 
the  English  tenor,  is  engagetl  ac  Dr.  Haynes'  Baptist 
C'liurch.  S.  P.  H.  Goidiiu,  the  music-dealer,  is  the 
organist,  and  has  the  entire  direction  of  the  choir. 
A  solemn  Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  killed  of  the  69ih  Pegiment  of  New  York  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  Bridge,  was  celebrated  in  St. 
Bridget's  Church  last  week.  Mozart's  Requiem  was 
finely  rendered  by  the  efficient  choir  of  the  church 
under  the  leadership  of  the  organist,  Mr.  Agricida 
Paur,  assisted  by  the  Licderkranz  Society  as  a  cho- 
rus. Mme.  Stefani  sang  the  soprano  solos  with 
much  efl'ect.  Father  Mooney,  the  priest  of  the 
69th,  officiated..  Bergc's  choir  remain  unclianged. 
Mrs,  Cooper  Hiibner,  and  Wcincke  are  the  principal 
soloists.  Morgan  returned  from  the  war  with  the 
71st  Regiment,  slightly  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  is 
able,  however,  to  resume  hts  part  at  Grace  Church, 
where  his  txhseuce  has  lieen  much  felt.  There  wilt 
probably  he  a  great  deal  of  cutting  down  iii  choir 
salaries  this  fall,  and  not  a  fev,'  decapitated.  We 
hear  rumors  already,  but  until  they  assume  more 
authoritative  sba]30,we  forbear  from  crediting.  Any 
movement  of  interest  will  he  duly  transmitted  to 
you.  Yours,  &c.,  T.  W.  M. 

Eobert  Scliumann. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Analytical  Pro- 
gramme to  a  concert  of  the  "  Musical  Art  Union" 
in  London.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Mao- 
farren. 

Dr.  Robert  Schumtinn  is  a  musician  to  whose 
merits  public  opinion  in  England  has  scarcely  done 
justice  ;  and  this  is  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the 
inconsiderate  deal  cf  his  partizans,  who,  by  institut- 
ing a  rivalry  between  him  and  Mendelssohn,  have 
created  a  spirit  of  antagonism  against  their  favorite, 
among  many  who,  had  tliey  boon  left  to  regard  his 
positive  worth,  instead  of  being  forced  upon  a  fruit- 
less comparison  of  this  with  the  value  of  another 
compose,  would  have  acknowledged  his  deep, 
thoughtful  intelligence,  his  unswerving  artistic  integ- 
rity, bis  truly  original  mind,  and  his  constant  aim  at 
the  highest  standard,  and  would  have  sought  for  ex- 
cellence in  bis  music  which  they  perhaps  have  been 
loo  reluctant  to  perceive.  No  one  would  have  been 
more  adverse  to  this  opposition  than  the  two  men  in 
whoso  name  it  has  been  carried  on.  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  were  intimate  friends,  and  warm  ad- 
mirers each  of  the  other's  merit.  Mendelssohn  is 
remembered  to  have  spoken  constantly  of  the  high 
pretensions  of  his  friend's  music,  and  the  printed 
essavs  of  Schumann  are  a  permanent  testimony  to 
the  enthusiastic  regard  in  which  bo  held  the  genius  of 
Mendelssohn.  It  is  now  time  to  cast  aside  the  natural 
but  unlucky  prejudice  that  he  has  been  a  barrier  to 
the  appreciation  of  Schumann's  claims  as  a  com- 
poser, frotn  which  the  chief  suflFcrers  have  been  they 
who  have  lost  the  enjoyment  his  music  might  have 
afforded  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  for  our 
own  sakcs,  we  in  England  will  have  the  candor  to 
recognize,  and  the  liberality  to  admire  on  its  own  ac- 
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count,  without  reference  to  the  relative  merits  of  any 
other  writer,  all  that  is  good  in  a  composer  whoso 
music  has  excited  the  sj'mpathy  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  living  critics. 

Schumann  was  born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1810.  His  father  was  a  bookseller, 
and  also  a  man  of  letters,  havinc;  translated  the 
poems  of  Byron  into  German,  and  produced  some 
original  works  Like  most  men  who  liave  hccome 
fiimous  in  music,  Schumann  evinced  an  early  dis- 
position for  the  art ;  having  had  no  instruction  in 
harmony,  lie  composed  some  choral  and  instrumental 
pieces  in  liis  eleventh  year,  for  performance  by  liis 
schoolmates.  Like  many  also  who  have  acquired 
musical  renown,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  wishes 
of  Ills  parents  in  choosing  this  art  as  the  pursuit  of 
his  life  ;  his  mother,  at  least,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  bis  predilection,  and  his  father,  dying  when  the 
young  enthusiast  was  but  sixteen,  left  her  the  sole 
arbitress  of  Schumann's  career.  He  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leipsig,  in  1828,  to  study  jurisprudence,  and 
he  proceeded  thence  to  Heidelberg,  the  year  follow- 
ing, wiiere,  at  a  students'  concert,  he  made  his  only 
public  performance  on  the  pianoforte.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  F.  Wieck,  a  distinguished  teacher,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  bis  mother  to  withdraw  her 
objection  to  Schumann's  adopting  music  as  a  profes- 
sion. His  fatiier  bad  becjueathed  him  such  a  com- 
petence as  rendered  liim  independent  of  the  mere 
drudgery  of  his  craft  ;  thus  be  had  never  to  toil  as  a 
teacher,  but  could  devote  bis  entire  energies  to  the 
acquisition  of  fame,  and  the  deserving  it.  Rejoiced 
at  ins  emancipation  from  the  uncongenial  study  of 
the  law,  he  quitted  the  university,  and  rettfi'ned  to 
Leipsig  to  follow  up  the  ardor  his  new  pursuit.  In 
the  hope  of  overcoming  the  disadvantage  of  his  late 
commencement  of  tlie  systematic  study  of  the  piano- 
forte, Schumann  applied  his  ingenuity  to  the  discov- 
ery of  some  mechanical  means  for  giving  agility  to 
the  fingers,  and  so  lessening  the  period  of  practical 
exercise  ;  he  kept  his  endeavor  for  some  time  a 
secret,  but  it  was  too  soon  revealed  by  the  unfortun- 
ate effect  it  produced  —  the  macliine  he  employed  to 
supersede  practice,  so  violently  strained  the  muscles 
of  the  third  finger  of  his  right  band,  that  he  lost  the 
use  of  it  for  ever.  In  1831,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  composition,  under  H.  Dorn,  at  present  Kapell- 
meister in  Berlin,  who  was  his  only  theoretical  in- 
structor. The  mental  infirmity  which  gave  the  sad- 
dest colorto  the  last  year  of  Schumann's  life,  was  a 
disease  of  inheritance — bis  eldest  sister  having  lost 
her  reason,  and  other  members  of  bis  family  having 
been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  similarly  afllicted. 
His  first  attack  was  in  the  autumn  of  183.3,  imme- 
diately induced,  it  is  supposed,  by  grief  for  the  death 
of  his  brotlier's  wife;  during  this  aberration  he  was 
rescued  from  tlirowing  himself  out  of  his  bedi'oom 
window  on  the  fourth  story,  the  memory  of  which 
escape  was  such  a  ceaseless  source  of  terror  to  him, 
that  he  never  afterwards  would  sleep  in  a  room  above 
the  groand  floor.  He  I)egan,  in  18-34,  the  publication 
of  the  Neue  Ze.itsclirift  far  Musik,  of  which  journal 
he  was  ten  years  the  editor,  conductor,  and  principal 
writer.  Tlie  articles  he  contributed  to  this  paper 
are  celebrated  as  some  of  the  most  genial  and  intel- 
ligent examples  of  musical  criticism  extant,  and 
they  secure  for  their  author  a  high  esteem  as  a  writer 
on  his  art,  wholly  independent  of  his  character  as  an 
artist ;  they  are  chiefly  signed  "Florestan  und  Euse- 
bins,"  under  which  pseudonyme  also  his  first  musical 
compositions  were  printed,  as  though  he  bad  been 
careful  to  feel  the  ground  in  his  long-prohibited 
course,  before  risking  the  compromise  of  his  name, 
by  owning  his  unjudged  productions.  His  attach- 
ment to  Clara  Wieck,  the  justly  famous  pianist, 
daughter  of  his  old  master,  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture of  this  period  of  his  life.  He  married  this  lady, 
on  the  12th  September,  1840,  and  under  her  new 
name,  she  has  still  extended  her  former  reputation, 
wliile  she  has  added  not  a  little  to  his,  by  her  sym- 
pathetic performance  of  his  music.  Emulous  of  any 
distinction,  that,  by  raising  him  in  general  estima- 
tion, might  m.ake  him  seem  worthier  of  bis  bride, 
he  applied  to  the  University  of  Jena  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music,  offering  to  write  either  a  literary 
essay  or  a  musical  composition  as  the  preliminary 
exercises  ;  the  University,  however,  dispensed  with 
this  form,  content  to  grant  him  the  diploma,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  works  be  had  already  brought 
before  the  world,  and  his  doctorship  is  dated  the  22d 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  his  marriage.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  felt  slighted  by  not  being  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  was 
therefore  dissatisfied  to  remain  at  Leipsig;  from 
whatever  cause,  he  quitted  that  city  and  gave  up  his 
journal  in  1844,  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  vocal 
society  in  Dresden,  rendered  vacant  by  the  depart- 
ure of  Ferdinand  Hillcr.  He  removed,  in  1850,  to 
Diisseldorf,  to  fill  the  appointment  of  musical  direct- 


or; but,  whatever  his  other  talents,  he  had  never  any 
qualifications  for  a  conductoi',  and  his  inefficiency  for 
the  office  increased  with  the  rapid  growth  of  liis  "fatal 
malady  to  such  an  extent,  that  his  band,  who  idol- 
ized him  on  his  first  arrival,  at  last  refused,  as  a  body, 
to  play  under  him.  He  made  a  professional  tour, 
with  Madame  Schumann,  to  Russia,  and  another  to 
Holland,  and  the  latter  at  about  the  period  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived.  His  disease  had  now  increas- 
ed to  the  utmost;  he  was  haunted  by  the  imaginary 
sound  of  one  single  note,  from  which  he  never  could 
free  himself,  and  whicli  became  his  perpetual  tor- 
ment; a  peculiar  phase  of  nervous  irritability  made 
him  suppose  all  musical  performances  to  lie  too  quick, 
and  this  groundless  fancy  caused  him  such  painful 
excitement  that  at  lust  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
music  at  all.  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  silent  ab- 
straction ;  and  though  he  liked  to  have  his  friends 
near  him,  he  would  sometimes  pass  hours  in  their 
societj"-  without  uttering  a  word,  On  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  he  had  been  thus  seated  for  some  time, 
when  he  quietly  left  his  companions,  and,  quilting 
home  unobserved,  he  threw  himself  into  the  river, 
whence  he  was  saved  by  some  boatmen,  whose  hu- 
mane purpose  he  combatted  with  the  utmost  entrea- 
ties that  they  would  sufl^cr  him  to  drown,  as  life  was 
no  longer  supportable  to  him.  This  mournful  event 
rendered  it  imperative  to  place  him  under  restraint, 
and  he  was  accordingly  confined  in  an  asylum  in 
Endenich  ;  there  at  his  request,  he  was  provided  with 
a  pianoforte,  playing  on  which,  be  continually  amused 
himself  with  most  incoherent  rhapsodies.  He  never 
regained  his  sanity,  s.ave  perhaps  for  the  few  hours 
preceding  liis  death,  when  he  recognized  the  anxious 
friends  who  had  drawn  around  him  ;  he  expired  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1856.  We  cannot  contemplate 
such  a  close  of  such  a  career,  without  a  deep  sense 
of  melancholy  at  the  painful  frustration  of  powers 
that  were  so  far  above  those  of  average  men  as  was 
Schumann's  incapacity,  in  his  last  unhappy  condi- 
tion, below  them  ;  and  while  we  grieve  over  his  im- 
mense fall  from  intellectuality,  to  imbecility,  it  seems 
as  if  the  sorrowful  colors  of  his  setting  reflected  their 
hues  upon  everything  lie  had  touched,  and  gave  the 
tinge  of  sadness  to  all  he  wrought. 


Mile.  Titiens. 

Now  that  Madame  Grisi  is  about  to  abdicate  the 
imperial  throne  of  tragic  song,  the  public  has  no  one 
to  look  up  to  as  her  immediate  successor  but  Mile. 
Titiens.  No  two  artists,  in  many  respects,  can  be 
more  unlike  than  the  Italian  cantatrice  and  the  Ger- 
man songstress  ;  but  in  passion,  feeling,  abandon- 
ment, energy,  power  of  voice  and  grandeur  of  style, 
a  comparison  may  be  made  and  established.  In  cer- 
tain characters  Grisi  has  left  no  one  to  fill  her  place. 
These  will  be  found  mostly  in  Rossini's  operas,  such 
as  SenuTamide,  Nineita,  ("La  Gazza  Ladra,")  UeAde- 
7nona,  ('"Othello,")  Pamiia,  "(L'Asscdio  di  Corin- 
to,")  Elena,  ("La  Donna  del  Lago,")  &c.,  to  which 
we  may  add  Elvira  in  "I  Puritani,"  written  express- 
ly for  her.  In  not  one  of  these  parts  has  anybody 
created  an  impression  since  she  sang  tbem.  They 
all  belong  to  the  repertory  of  pure  Italian  singing,  of 
which  Giulietta  Grisi  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
mistress  since  Pasta.  That  Mile.  Titiens  could  not 
contend  with  her  on  her  own  Ansonian  soil  no  one 
will  deny.  Her  means,  her  education,  her  instinct, 
all  forbade.  There  is,  however,  one  exception — • 
"Norma,"  in  which  the  German  singer  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  Italian,  and  in  which  she 
occasionally  surpasses  her.  In  the  French  and  Ger- 
man repertories  the  young  artist  has  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  elder,  in  possessing  a  voice  of  such  ex- 
tent as  to  be  enabled  to  execute  the  music  of  the 
composers  without  alteration  of  any  kind.  Every- 
body knows  that  Mile.  Titiens  has  not  yet  only  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  powerful  voices  ever 
heard,  but  also  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in 
compass.  To  sing  the  music  of  Donna  Anna,  Fi- 
delia, Valentine,  tj-c,  without  transposition  or  change, 
and  to  sing  it  with  power  and  effect,  is  granted  to 
few  artists.  Mile.  Titiens  is  one  of  these  great  rari- 
ties ;  and  therefore,  without  any  great  stretcli  of 
compliment,  we  may  assert  that,  putting  aside  the 
Rossinian  repertory,  she  is  destined  to  wear  the  man- 
tle of  Grisi,  which  that  time-honored  and  renowned 
singer  is  about  to  let  fall  from  her  shoulders.  And 
let  those  who  admire  all  that  is  grand  and  heroic  in 
the  lyric  drama  rejoice  that  Madame  Grisi  has  left  a 
successor  at  all.  But  for  Mile.  Titiens,  for  all  wo 
know  at  present,  with  Grisi  would  he  removed  from 
the  lyric  stage  Donna  Amia,  Valentine,  Norma,  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,  and  other  characters  of  the  loftj'  tragic 
stamp.  We  may  accept  Mile.  Titiens,  therefore,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Madame  Grisi,  and 
doubly  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  obtained 
successor  who  treads  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
original. — London  Musical  World. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Then  wave  ye  stripes.  Miss  Iloivell  25 

D.  B.    WoHey  25 


New  Enj^land  for  the  Union. 


Some  of  the  innumerable  patriotic  Songs  which  the 
■war  for  the  Uuion  has  called  out  will  prove  worth 
preserving.  It  is  difficult  to  say  beforehand  what 
these  will  be.  It  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
above  two  songs  will  be  among  the  number,  as  they 
are  well  written  and  have  all  the  lequisites  of  popular 
songs. 


Thoughts  of  thcc. 


J,  E.  Mullet.  25 


A  very  pretty  sentimeatal  Song.  Moat  persona 
after  hearing  it  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it  fascin- 
ating. 

Our  glorious  land — land  of  the  free. 

J.  W.  Turner.  25 
Another  of  the  patriotic  eEFusions  elicited  by  the 
strife  which  still  rages.  The  words  are  excellent  and 
most  happily  wedded  by  the  ready  poet  and  musician, 
Mr.  Turner.  The  compositions  of  this  gentleman  are 
numerous,  and  much  appreciated  by  teachers  for 
their  correctness,  simplicity  and  purity. 

Instrumental  Mnsic. 

Coming  thro'  the  rye.     Transcriptioti. 

Ad.  BaumhacJi.  35 

A  fine  arrangement  in  the  best  style  of  this  brilliant 
writer.     It  is  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Army   Grand   March,  introducing  Glory  Halle- 
lujah and  Hail  to  the  Chief.  C.   Grobe.  35 

This  arrangement  of  the  popular  refrain  coming  as 
it  does  coupled  with  the  stirring  melody  of  "Hail  to 
the  chief,"  the  whole  together  forming  an  effective 
March,  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  one.  The  ar- 
rangement is  simple,  yet  effective. 


Les  Martyrs  (Poliuto). 


F.  Beyer.  50 


The  beauties  of  this  famous  Opera  strung  together. 
The  piece  is  one  of  the  series  of  the  "  liouquet  of 
Melodies  "  which  is  justly  appreciated  as  containing 
the  most  comprehensive  selection  of  melodies  from 
the  different  Operas. 


Blow,  buMe,  blow.     Sonq 


W.  n.  Dempster  50 


Tennyson's  famous  Bugle  Song,  which  could  have 
found  no  composer  more  adequate  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding a  musical  garment  thau  the  composer  of  the 
"  Rainy  day,"  ''May  Queen,"  and  numerous  other 
ballads  which  are  permanently  established  among 
the  best  written  to  English  words.  The  clarion  notes 
of  this  Bugle  Song  will  ring  out  far  and  wide  and  be- 
come forever  coupled  with  Tennyson's  sparkling 
rhymes. 

Books. 

Convention  Chorus  Book.  A  collection  of 
Anthems,  Choruses,  Glees  and  Concerted 
Pieces,  for  the  use  of  Musical  Conventions, 
Choral  Societies,  &c.  30 

No  more  useful  book  for  Musical  Gatherings  has 
been  published,  if  indeed  anything  'qual  to  it.  The 
pieces  it  contains  have  hitherto  been  distributed 
through  half  a  dozen  or  more  large  and  expensive  vol- 
umes, the  purchase  of  which  was  impossible  to  per- 
sons of  limited  means  In  this  form  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  trifling  cost.  Societies,  Choirs  and  Musi- 
cal Clubs  will  at  once  provide  themselves  with  a  full 
supply  of  this  valuablecollcction.  Its  contents  will 
be  tound  invaluable  for  practice. 


Music  BT  Mail. — ^tusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin^^  nf  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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I  Love  to  Sing. 

BY   REV.    DR.    BETHUNE. 

I  love  to  sing  when  I  am  glad, 

Song  is  the  eclio  of  my  gladness ; 
I  love  to  sing  when  I  am  siid, 

Till  song  makes  sweet  my  very  sadness. 

'Tis  pleasant  time 

When  voices  chime 
To  some  sweet  rhyme  in  concert  only  ; 

And  song  to  me 

Is  company ; 
Good  company  when  I  am  lonely. 

When  ere  I  greet  the  morning  light, 

My  song  goes  forth  in  thankful  numbers, 
And  'mid  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
I  sing  to  me  in  welcome  slumbers  ; 

My  heart  is  stirr'd 

By  each  glad  bird 
Whose  notes  are  heard  in  summer's  bowers  ; 

And  song  gives  birth 

To  friendly  mirth 
Around  the  hearth  in  wintry  hours. 

Man  first  learned  song  in  Paradise, 

From  the  bright  angels  o'er  him  singing  ; 
And  in  our  home  above  the  skies, 
Glad  anthems  are  forever  ringing. 
God  lends  his  ear 
Well  pleased  to  hear 
The  songs  that  cheer  his  children's  sorrow. 
Till  day  shall  break 
And  we  shall  wake 
Where  love  will  make  unfading  morrow. 

— ' ■  ■  ■ —- 

J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the 

"Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment, 
arranged  by  Robert  Franz  Four  sets  (9  Alto,  9  Baaa,  9 
Soprano,  9  Tenor  Arias).  Leipzig  :  F.  VVliiatling  ;  Boston: 
0.  Djtson  &  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  167.  j 
Of  the  Soprano  Arias,  No.  2  may  serve  for  an 
example.  It  is  taken  from  the  cantata  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent :  Schwingt  freudig  euck 
empor  ("Soar  joyfully  on  high,"J  in  which— be 
it  said  in  passing  — not  a  single  recitative  occurs. 
The  cantata  consi.sts  of  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  treats  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  into  the 
world,  the  second  of  his  coming  into  the  believ- 
ing heart  of  man.  In  this  second  part— in  a 
somewhat  loosely  connected  train  of  thoughts  — 
occurs  our  Aria.     Its  text  runs : 

"  Auch  mit  gedampften  schwachen  Stimmen 

Wird  Gottes  majesliit  verehrt ; 

Denn  schaltet  nur  der  Geist  dabei, 

So  ist  ihm  solches  ein  Geschrei 

Das  er  im  Himmel  selber  hort." 

(So  with  subdued  and  feeble  voices 
We  God's  great  majesty  revere  ; 
For  soundeth  but  the  soul  therein, 
It  swells  to  such  melodious  din, 
That  He  in  heaven  himself  may  hear.) 
It   begins   in    G  major.      The   Rilornel  com- 
mences with  a  short  and  very  feeling  motive  (a), 
•which  is  at  once  carried  out  in  a  varied  form  (b), 
and  then  gives  place  to  a  rocking,  lovely  sound- 


ing figure  in  broken  [chords  (c)  ;  and  then  (d), 
a  broad  cadenza-like  passage  in  noble  and  beau- 
tifully floating  forms.  The  whole  has  a  certain 
childlike  sense  of  awe  in  it,  and  wonderful  love- 
liness with  touching  humility  ;  it  is  as  if  the  soul 
in  praising  the  divine  majesty,  could  find  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  These  broad  airy  forms 
strain  the  imagination  into  an  illimitable  re- 
moteness, like  a  summer  night's  sky  sown  with 
stars.     (O.J 

The  voice  takes  now  for  the  first  time  a  short 
advance,  imitating  rather  closely  the  beginning 
of  the  Riiornel,  so  that  the  accompaniment  is  op- 
posed to  it  more  independently  and  as  it  were 
duet-like ;  this  proceeds  two  bars  further  with 
the  figure  (quoted  under  c),  but  then  turns  sud- 
denly back  to  the  beginning ;  and  now  for  the 
first  time  begins  a  longer  execution,  which  at  the 
outset  follows  the  harmonic  development  already 
indicated  by  the  Rilornel,  but  which  in  the  ac- 
companiment contains  new  figural  work,  partly 
through  a  different  position  and  arrangement  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  partly  through  abbreviations 
and  required  by  the  conduct  of  the  voice  part ; 
this  in  fact  stands  in  an  extremely  elegant  and 
graceful  reciprocity  with  that,  alternating  and 
combining  with  it,  filling  it  out  and  completino' 
it.     (P). 

Here  is  the  first  marked  caesura  of  the  clause  ; 
it  is  closely  followed  by  a  second  half,  in  which 
the  voice  carries  through  in  cadence  form  a  vari- 
ation of  the  fundamental  motive  which  appears 
at  the  very  outset  —  (  Q.,  )  —  while  the 
very  basses  gradually  ascend  in  meased  qua- 
ver beats,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ac- 
companiment with  ornamental  figures  twines 
alternately  about  the  voice  part.  This  develop- 
ment also  soon  leads  into  a  concluding  turn  ana- 
lagous  to  what  has  just  been  cited,  only  the  re- 
lation between  voice  and  accompaniment  is  re- 
versed. The  whole  clause  ends  with  the  Rilor- 
nel in  G  major. 

It  is  characteristic  in  this  sentence,  that  there 
occurs  no  real  modulation  into  a  related  key,  as 
there  does  usually — a  proof,  how  little  Bach  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  fettered  by  any  formal 
scheme.  In  this  case  it  seems  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  that  with  such  broad  laying  out  of  the 
Aria  in  reference  to  the  text:  "So  with  subdued 
and  feeble  voices,"  he  has  kept  the  modulation  as 
simple  as  possible.  And  yet  what  a  fullness  of 
sound  reigns  in  it  ! 

But  now  the  middle  sentence  :  "  For  soundeth 
but  the  soul  therein,"  &c.,  shows  the  richest  vari- 
ety in  the  fitting  together  of  parts,  in  modulation 
and  melodic  phrasing.  It  consists  of  two  parallel 
clauses,  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  a  shorter 
prefix,  containing  the  new  motive ;  from  this, 
both  times,  the  accompaniment  leads  through  the 
first  motive  over  into  the  principal  parts  of  the 
sentence.  The  first  clause  modulates  out  of  the 
parallel  key  (E  minor)  to  B  minor ;  the  second 
from  B  minor  to  D  minor.  The  voice,  with  the 
accompaniment  following  like  an  echo  on  its 
heels,  begins  with  tbe  beautiful  and  noble  mo- 
tive :  (R.) 


This  motive  develops  itself  in  the  principal 
portion,  which  now  follows  upon  the  word 
"  schallel"  ("soundeth,")  an  incomparably  grand, 
and  variously  interrupted  coloratur,  which  is 
faithfully  imitated,  almost  tone  for  tone,  by  the 
accompaniment,  so  that  the  "  dabei,''  (therein_) 
of  the  soul-inspired  sound  seems  most  naively 
hinted:  (S.; 

The  words :  "  So  ist  ihm  solches,"  &c.,  are  now 
expressed  by  the  following  transformations  of  the 
of  the  motive  ;  the  accompaniment  has  more- 
over figures  from  the  first  part :  (T.) 

Observe  the  fine  coesuras,  indicated  by  the  de- 
clamation of  the  words,  in  this  splendid  melody  ; 
how  characteristic,  how  noble  it  all  is  in  thought 
and  form  !  And  how  it  lifts  itself,  what  beautiful 
wave  lines  !  A  parallel,  but  heightened  devel- 
opment appears  also  in  the  second  clause  of  this 
sentence,  which  closes  in  D  major.  But  to  show 
what  such  a  parallelism  meant  with  Bach,  com- 
pare the  following  example  with  the  last :  (U.) 
Such  intensified  reassertions  remind  us,  in  their 
their  way,  of  Beethoven.  And  now  follows  the 
Da  capo. 

No  doubt  many  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  embellishments  in  the  middle  sentence  as  a 
rather  coarse  word  painting.  But  no  one  will 
find,  it  so,  who  has  attentively  followed  the  whole 
preceding  progress  only  in  a  musical  point  of 
view  (compare  the  first  two  citations  towards  the 
end)  ;  for  though  in  the  variety  of  figures  and  of 
arabesques  the  poetic  purport  of  the  Aria  might 
escape  one,  the  musical  unity,  rounding  and  just 
sequence  never  could. 

Finally,  as  an  example  of  the  Tenor  Arias  we 
will  take  No.  1.  It  is  from  the  Cantata  of  the 
16th  Sunday  after  Trinity:  Wer  Dank  opfert, 
der  prehet  mich  ("Whoso  ofTereth  thanks,  prais- 
eth  me,")  and  stands  there  in  the  following  con- 
nection. The  ground  thought  of  the  gospel  for 
the  day,  of  the  ten  lepers,  gratitude,  is  first  pre- 
sented as  a  wholesome  duty  by  the  congregation 
in  a  choral  movement :  "  Whoso  offereth  thanks, 
praiseth  me,  and  that  is  the  way  that  I  show  him 
my  salvation."  Ps.  L.  23.  An  Alto  recitative 
then  shows,  how  the  world,  with  the  creatures, 
praises  the  majesty  of  God  ;  then  as  if  respond- 
ing, a  soprano  Aria  shows  how  man,  who  can 
discern  God's  great  goodness  and  love  in  hig 
works  is  especially  pledged  to  thankfulness,  the 
more  since  God  in  thankfulness,  will  point  out 
the  way  of  salvation.  And  now,  in  a  second 
Part,  the  Evangelist  (Tenor  solo)  recites  the 
scripture  example  of  true  gratitude  from  the 
Gospel  (Luke  xvii.  15  and  16),  and  then  follows 
our  Tenor  Aria,  which  evidently  is  supposed  to 
be  sung  by  the  Samaritan  : 

Welch  Uebermass  der  Giite 

Schenskt  du  mir, 

TJnd  was  gibt  mein  Gemiithe 

Dir  dafur  % 

Herr,  ich  weiss  sonst  nichts  zu  bringen, 

Als  dir  Dank  und  Lob  zu  singen. 

(What  overflowing   measure 

■Thine  to  me ! 

And  hath  my  soul  a  treasure 
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Meet  for  thee  ? 

Lord,  I  know  nought  else  to  bring  thee, 

But  with  thanks  and  praise  to  sing  thee."J 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  tlie  editor,  to  incor- 
porate in  his  work  several  examples  of  Bach's 
recitative,  like  this  before  us.  For  next  to  the 
Chorals,  these  are  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to 
bring  us  in  immediate  contact  with  Bach's  spirit. 
In  the  more  artfully  constructed  movements,  the 
very  richness  of  forms  may  make  the  poetry  less 
obvious  to  an  unpractised  ear;  but  the  recitatives, 
in  which  the  fancy  wanders  free,  with  ever  new 
creative  energy,  are  the  most  efficient  means  to 
win  one  also  to  a  trust  in  the  inward  truth  and 
necessity  of  Bach's  other  forms.  In  none  of  his 
various  kinds  of  compositions  does  he  stand  so 
near  to  the  curt  and  concise  expression  of  the 
modern  lyric  style  as  here ;  nowhere  also  with 
him  does  the  individual  element  stand  out  so  in 
dependently;  and  certainly  the  great  Passions- 
mnsik  owes  a  chief  part  of  its  general  recognition 
and  admiration  to  its  incomparably  fine  recita- 
tives. Indeed  his  recitative  has  more  variety 
than  any  other,  both  in  its  character  and  in  its 
application.  Now  it  is  narrative,  and  in  this  case 
assigned  to  the  Evangelist  (Tenor  solo)  ;  now 
lyrical,  now  contemplative  ;  now  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  a  figured  chorus  move- 
ment ;  now  it  interrupts  the  strophes  of  a  Choral ; 
now  it  alternates  with  the  Arioso,  &c.  Fre- 
quently the  Recitative  itself  approaches  the 
character  of  the  Arioso,  and  then  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra,  but  commonly  only  with 
the  organ.  Melodious  richness,  beautifully 
phrased,  expressive  declamation,  striking  har- 
monic shading,  interpenetration  of  word  and  tone 
— such  are  the  unattainable  excellencies  of  all 
Bach's  Recitatives. 

The  Aria,  which  joins  itself  on  to  the  narra- 
tive recitative,  sets  out  in  D  major.  The  Rilor- 
nel  begins  with  a  wonderful  tender  cantilena,  full 
of  childlike  humility,  touchingly  heartfelt,  which 
becomes  the  more  intense  through  the  repetition 
of  the  motive.    (V.) 

To  this  is  added  an  answering  motive,  corres- 
ponding to  it  in  all  respects  (a),  by  which  we  are 
taken  into  the  Dominant  key,  which  prevails 
until  the  end  of  the  iiitoraeZ.  (h).    (W.) 

The  voice  now  sets  in,  in  D  major  and  takes 
immediately  the  same  course  as  the  Rilornel ;  but 
towards  the  end  (at  c)  its  development  extends 
itself  into  a  new  member  of  4  bars,  which  is 
formed  out  of  the  principal  motive  and  brings  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  clause ;  this  consists 
of  3  members — each  of  4  bars.  It  is  character- 
istic in  the  conduct  of  the  voice-part  here,  that 
it  is  treated  at  the  close,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
passages,  exactly  like  a  middle  voice ;  so  that  the 
principal  melody  lies  in  the  accompaniment.  But 
how  finely  this  fits  the  whole  expression  of  the 
Aria !     (X.) 

To  this  is  joined  the  second  part  of  the  Ritor- 
nel;  and  corresponding  to  the  words  of  the  text : 
Dock  was  giht  mein  Gemiithe  dir  dafur.  ("  But 
hath  my  soul  a  treasure  meet  for  thee  ?"),  the 
second  clause  begins  with  a  countermotive  close- 
ly corresponding  to  the  principal  motive.  (Y). 

We  are  already  in  the  parallel  key,  althou»h 
this  clause  belongs  too  much  to  the  anterior  sen- 
tence to  form  a  middle  sentence,  since  it  con- 
tains nothing  essentially  new.  But  here  it  evi- 
dently serves  for  the  most  faithful  rendering  of 
the  text.     For  the  antithesis  and   the  reproach- 


ful question,  which  it  contains,  could  not  be  ren- 
dered by  the  more  positive  Dominant  of  the  key  ; 
but  very  well  by  the  parallel  B  minor,  especially 
when,  as  here,  all  three  members  of  the  clause 
end  at  the  word  "  dafur"  ("  for  thee")  on  the 
Dominant  or  B  minor.  What  a  significant  index 
this  passage  offers  for  Bach's  portrayal  of 
thought !  Add  to  which,  that,  as  one  easily  sees, 
the  3  members  follow  in  constant  climax  one  upon 
another.  The  first  member  is  already  cited ; 
here  follow  2  and  3.  (Z.) 

Again  follows  the  second  part  of  the  RUornel 
(in  B  minor),  already  begun  in  the  citation  be- 
fore made  ("at  a),  which  leads  to  the  third  clause 
of  the  Aria,  the  middle  sentence, — if  this  piece 
may  be  called  so,  for  it  is  very  short,  and  gains 
no  close  in  a  distinct  key,  but  rather  in  its  whole 
character  forms  a  transition  and  remains  floating 
on  the  Dominant  in  D  major.  It  consists  of  a 
rising  sequence.  The  voice  sets  in  in  a  most 
genial  manner.  (Aa.) 

The  accompaniment  adds  immediately  the 
concluding  sentence,  which  agrees  with  the  first 
clause  of  the  Aria  even  to  the  key  of  the  second 
half— of  course),  but  has  not  the  same  text,  but 
reserves  the  last  member :  "  Lord,"  &c.  Again 
the  voice  makes  a  splendid  entrance,  varies  its 
theme  more  and  more  earnestly,  and  progresses 
most  characteristically.    (Bb.) 

The  Aria  then  concludes  with  the  Rilornel. 

*  The  letters  0,  P,  &c.,  refer  to  the  musical  illustrations 
which  may  be  given  with  the  last  number  of  this  article  Our 
readers  meanwhile  can  refer  to  the  aria  itself. 


Hector  Berlioz. 

Music,  of  all  the  arts,  is  one  which  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  masses.  Yet  music  is  a  mod- 
ern art.  The  ancients,  even  the  Greeks  the 
most  refined  among  the  ancients,  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  music.  Music  dates  from 
the  Christian  era.  The  religion  of  the  ancients 
was  positive,  targible,  sensual,  with  them  every 
passion  that  for  the  instant  ruled  the  breast,  was 
raised  on  a  pedestal  and  magnified  into  a  god. 
And  who  were  the  gods  of  the  ancients,  put  up 
for  worship  on  their  altars.  The  images  of  their 
heroes,  the  statues  of  their  women,  whose  beauty 
and  whose  charms  had  subjugated  the  generation 
in  which  they  lived.  Positive  and  sensual  sculp- 
ture was  the  great  art  of  the  ancient  world, 
whilst  from  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  Chris- 
tianity or  spiritualism  arose  poetry  made  sound, 
which  we  called  music.  The  musical  scale  owes 
its  origin  to  a  monk ;  not  that  the  peculiar  tradi- 
tions of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  favorable  to 
the  poetic  or  the  sublime,  but  that  the  ascetic, 
spiritual  life,  its  tenets  advocated,  were  favora- 
ble to  inspiration  and  to  the  ideal.  The  sculp- 
tor of  the  ancients,  idealize  as  he  might,  to  create 
a  God,  did  not  produce  a  tangible  image  of  man. 
Music  was  the  spiritual  art,  ascending  to  Heaven 
in  no  visible  form,  the  art  created  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  an  invisible  God,  an  art  that  is  but  a 
mysterious  sound,  produced  by  no  visible  agency; 
vanishing,  dying  away  into  infinite  space,  brief, 
unexplained,  as  life  itself.  Language  in  its 
thousand  delicacies,  with  its  trumpet-tongued 
eloquence  may  convey  to  the  world  all  the  logic 
of  the  mind,  all  the  strength  of  passion,  all  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  but  music  begins  at  the 
point  where  words  lose  their  power,  for  music  is 
the  language  of  that  divine  element  which  in  one 
being  (to  the  materialist)  has  no  existence,  but 
which  is  one  very  being  by  itself,  the  soul. 
Hence  the  charm  music  possesses  for  the  sensitive, 
for  the  imaginative,  for  those  who  aspire  to  a 
sphere  above.  Hence  its  loss  of  power  over 
positive  natures,  logicians,  and  men  whose  reli- 
gion is  the  monotony  of  the  church,  and  whose 
idol  secretly  enshrined  is  the  splendor  and  tri- 
umph of  their  present  stage  of  existence.  Hence 
the   power  of  music  over   the  masses,  over  the 


people,  for  amongst  those  in  our  days  are  to  be 
found  the  romantic,  the  ideal,  and  a  deep  fount  of 
sadness,  for  here,  above  all,  since  civilization  has 
enfranchised  and  education  refined  aspirations  in 
accordance  with  feelings,  and  not  with  their 
lives. 

Of  all  musicians  who  have  comprehended  this 
mission  of  music.  Hector  Berlioz  takes  the  first 
rank.  He  has  written  not  exclusively  for  the 
class  who  have  desecrated  Opera,  by  making  it  a 
fashion,  rather  than  the  highest  form  of  art.  He 
has  written  for  the  people,  and  has  written  for 
them  works  in  conception  and  execution  as  great 
as  themselves. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Berlioz,  taking  Gluck, 
Weber,  Spontini,  and  Beethoven,  if  not  for  his 
models,  at  least  for  his  instructors,  originated  a 
music  full  of  power,  passion  and  originality,  gig- 
antic and  grand  in  its  details,  which  greeted  by 
the  critics  with  contempt  and  sarcasm,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  masses  with  enthusiasm  not  alto- 
gether unmixed  with  awe.  The  critical  public, 
in  its  first  greetings  of  Hector  Berlioz'  grand 
conceptions,  was  appalled  at  a  score  which  re- 
quired a  hundred  and  fifty  musicians  and  five 
hundred  voices.  Appalled,  too,  was  it,  and  lost 
in  amaze  at  the  poet  musician  who  could 
pretend  with  sound,  mere  sounds,  without 
words,  to  portray  the  passion  of  Romeo,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Moor,  or  the  insanity  of  Lear.  But 
the  century  which,  in  painting,  produced  Dela- 
croix, in  poetry  Hugo,  in  moral  metaphysics 
Georges  Sand,  in  personal  analysis,  Michelet,  in 
political  philosophy  Coaine  and  Lammenais, 
whilst  Liszt  and  Chopin  played,  Rachel  infused 
passion  into  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  Malibran 
sighed  away  her  soul  in  sound  at  once  of  earth 
and  Heaven,  could  not  fail  at  last  to  comprehend 
and  when  it  had  comprehended,  to  appreciate, 
the  maelstro  of  roraantism,  (we  use  romantism  to 
avoid  romantic,  in  its  weak  and  morbid  accep- 
tation),so  full  of  all  the  sympathies  that  touched 
the  great,  the  noble,  the  divine,  measuring  in  our 
souls  depth  through  the  world's  sordid  strife,  as 
does  the  limpid  stream  pursue  through  heavy, 
rank,  and  tangled  underbrush,  its  way  in  the 
primival  forests. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber 1803,  at  La  Cote  St.Andre  in  the  Department 
of  Itere,  which  is  situated  in  the  Southeast  of 
France,  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy.  Berlioz's  fa- 
ther was  a  physician,  who,  if  he  left  no  memorial 
of  his  medical  science  has  left  in  this  province 
which  he  inhabited,  a  reputation  of  penurious 
parsimony, interspersed  with  grotesque  anecdotes 
to  prove  it,  which  few  in  his  time  have  surpassed. 
Such  a  nature  as  this,  restricted  and  narrow  in 
itself,  and  besides  bound  down  by  all  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  provincial  life,  was  not  likely  to 
understand  the  musical  vocation  of  his  son,  or 
his  artistic  aspirations.  Hector  was,  therefore, 
put  diligently  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  like 
all  students,  sent  to  the  medical  schools  of 
Paris. 

Here,  leaving  aside  Broussais  and  Riohesande, 
who  were  his  professors,  forsaking  the  dissecting 
room  and  its  nauseating  wonders,  Berlioz  rushed 
to  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  studied  that  art  which  was  destin- 
ed to  give  him  both  celebritj'  and  fortune.  He 
began  long  before  he  was  well  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  counterpoint  and  thoroughbass,  to 
write  symphonies,  overtures,  and  even  operas, 
but  these  were  not  fair  prognostics  of  his  future 
career.  Inspiration  and  genius,  untamed  by 
knowledge  and  science,  lead  but  to  confusion  and 
disorder.  The  trees  that  put  forth  their  fruit 
blossoms  in  early  spring,  bear  no  fruit.  So  it 
was  fortunate  for  Berlioz  that  he  was  not  exalt- 
ed in  a  precocious  prodigy,  or  flattered  by  injudi- 
cious friends  into  conceited,  self-satisfied  medio- 
crity. 

For  some  months  Berlioz  pursued  his  vocation 
uninterruptedly ;  then  all  at  once,  apprized  by 
some  meddling  gossip,  his  father  came  to  Paris, 
rescued  him  prom  the  perdition  of  an  ideal  art, 
and  took  him  back  to  his  native  town  to  plank 
him  into  the  positive  science  of  surgery,  chemis- 
try and  medicine.  Berlioz,  however,  could  not 
long  endure  this  probation.  Certain  of  not  obtain- 
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ing  leave  of  absence  from  liis  father,  he  stole 
away  silently  from  home,  and  repaired  to  Paris. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  had  two  hundred 
franes  in  his  pocket,  liis  whole  fortune,  botli  pre- 
sent and  future,  for  he  was  fully  aware  that  his 
father  would  suppress  the  allowance  he  had  hith- 
erto made  him  as  a  student  of  medicine.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
maintaining;  himself  in  his  hours  not  occupied  by 
study,  by  givinn'  flute  and  guitar  lessons. 

Thrown  at  the  Conservatoire  amongst  artists 
and  musicians.  Hector  Berlioz  was  not  long  in 
forming  acquaintances  which,  from  sympathy  of 
pursuits  and  taste,  soon  ripened  into  friendships. 
Amongst  them  were  men  of  some  influence,  who, 
growing  enthusiastic  over  the  young  composer, 
contrived  to  get  up  a  concert  for  him  at  the 
Italian  opera,  the  programme  of  which  consists 
entirely  of  his  works.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Italian  opera,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with  un- 
known genius,  or  with  innovators.  Bound  by 
the  terms  of  their  engagement  to  play  only  until 
midnight,  as  that  hour  struck  they  rose  spontan- 
eously, laid  down  their  instruments  and  quitted 
the  theatre,  leaving  the  composer's  "  Death  of 
Orpheus"  in  the  very  midst  of  a  pathetic  strain, 
on  a  suspended  seventh. 

The  critics  took  advantage  of  this  agreeable 
practical  joke  to  declare  that  Berlioz's  musie  was 
so  execrable  that  it  put  even  the  orchestra  to 
flight,  whilst  the  public,  profoundly  mystified, 
was  undecided  as  to  what  verdict  to  give,  and 
was  thoroughly  prepared  to  forget  even  the 
young  musician's  name. 

But  this  interrupted  harmony  was  destined  to 
have  a  great  influence  over  his  destiny,  for  it  was 
at  this  concert  that  he  first  saw  the  woman  who 
became  for  some  years  the  muse  of  his  inspiration, 
and  finally  his  wife. 

The  Theatre  Italien  had  been  engaged  on 
"off  nights"  by  an  adventurous  company  of 
English  actors,  Abbott  and  Cooper  being  the 
principal  tragedians,  whilst  Miss  Smithson  enact- 
ed the  tragic  heroines. 

This  lady  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, though  of  largely  developed  proportions,  even 
in  her  younsest  days. 

The  London  public  had  never  condescended 
to  test  her  dramatic  powers,  though  she  had  for 
several  seasons  secured  an  engagement  for  the 
queens  and  princesses  of  three  Christmas  pieces. 

She  made  her  debut  in  Paris  in  the  part  of 
Jane  Shore,  and  the  Parisians  immediately  de- 
clared her  to  be  an  artist  of  the  highest  order. 
At  that  time  (about  thirty  years  ago)  England 
and  France  had  not  so  completely  patronized 
English  women,  and  English  beauty  had  a  cer- 
tain novelty  for  Parisians,  and  Miss  Smithson's 
youth  and  beauty  coming  to  her  aid,  she  soon  be- 
came a  dramatic  celebrity. 

It  was  at  this  luckless  concert  that  Berlioz  first 
saw  her,  and  that  at  first  sight  she  inspired  him 
with  an  overwhelming  passsion. 

Although  Miss  Smithson  has  long  fallen  into 
dramatic  insignificance,  and  is  long  since  (arivs- 
lically)  forgotten,  though  she  may  still  live  in  her 
husband's  memory,  for  she  has  been  dead  some 
years  ;  at  the  time  Berlioz  first  saw  her  she  was 
a  beauty  and  celebrity,  courted  and  admired,  and 
far  above  him,  the  poor  aspiring  and  disappointed 
musician. 

Under  the  influence  of  what  he  imagined  was 
e  hopeless  passion,  Berlioz  wrote  one  of  his  finest 
compositions,  his  symphony  Fantastique,  which 
depicts  in  all  its  alternations  of  joy,  grief,  doubts 
and  hope,  the  violent  love  which  enthralled  him. 

Going  to  Italy  immediately  after  this  sym- 
phony was  executed,  once  more  brought  him  be- 
fore the  public.  Berlioz  spent  some  months  in 
the  campaign  of  Rome,  guitar  in  hand,  his  gun 
slung  on  his  shoulder,  whilst  his  genius  inspired 
by  his  heart  was  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
compositions. 

He  returned  to  Paris.  Miss  Smithson,  from 
the  high  walks  of  English  tragedy,  had  descend- 
ed to  one  of  the  little  boulevard  theatres,  called 
le  Theatre  Nantique,  where  she  represented  in 
dumb  show  syrens  and  Undines,  and  all  sorts  of 
water  nymphs  requiring  personal  beauty.  Ber- 
lioz rescued   her  from  this   precarious  position, 


and  henceforth  Miss  Smithson  vanished  from 
public  life  into  the  calm  obscurity  of  marriage 
anil  home. 

Berlioz  now  (in  1833)  found  means  of  execut- 
ing his  great  compositions,  and  took  his  place 
among  contemporary  composers. 

Paganini,  who  had  heard  in  many  of  the 
great  towns  of  Germany  (never  afraid  to  pat- 
ronise a  new  idea)  many  of  Berlioz's  composi- 
tions, wrote  to  him  suggesting  to  him  to  write  a 
solo  for  the  violin,  giving  him  as  his  subject 
"Childe  Harold  in  Italy."  Berlioz  executed  this 
idea  with  true  genius,  for  Byron's  poetry  breathes 
in  the  wailings  of  the  violin  far  above  the  tumult 
of  the  orchestra,  giving,  as  it  were,  life  to  the  im- 
mortal verse. 

When  Paganini,  who  was  personally  unknown 
to  Berlioz,  first  heard  this  symphony  —  we  be- 
lieve at  Leipzio  —  he  wrote  him  the  following 
letter : 

"  Beethoven  is  dead  ;  you  alone  have  the  genius  to 
recall  him  to  life.  I  owe  to  that  genius  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  I  have  just  returned 
from  hearing  vour  '  Harold,'  and,  as  a  testimony  of 
my  regard  and  admiration,  I  desire  your  acceptance 
of  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  has 
been  placed  to  your  account  at  Baron  Rotshchild's. 
"  Yours,  NicoLO  Paganini." 

Berlioz  now  rose  in  favor  with  the  public  and 
the  government.  He  received  an  order  to  write 
a  funeral  mass  for  General  Damremont  and  the 
officers  that  fell  at  Constantine,  which  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Chapel  of  the  Invalides. 

But  the  true  spirit  of  his  gigantic  innovating 
genius  was  heard  in  its  perfection  only  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  translation  of  the  ashes  of  the 
victims  of  July,  1830,  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
There  an  orchestra  of  over  one  thousand  perform- 
ers, strengthened  by  all  the  bass  instruments  as 
novel  as  his  music — the  Saxe  horn,  the  ophe- 
cleide,  and  others — entranced  to  enthusiasm  over 
ten  thousand  spectators. 

In  1839,  he  composed  his  tragedy,  without 
words,  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Berlioz  was 
now  sought  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He 
went  to  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  to  Dresden,  and  it 
was  whilst  traveling  to  Germany  that  he  wrote 
"  The  Judgment  of  Faust."  He  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  to  Moscow,  and  everywhere  re- 
ceived in  triumph,  Berlioz  returned  to  France 
not  only  famous  but  rich.  He  was  sent  for  to  go 
to  London,  there  to  lead  the  concerts  in  Exeter 
Hall ;  and  whilst  in  London  he  perpetrated  a 
practical  joke  upon  the  musical  world  which 
fully  compensated  for  all  the  absurd  criticisms  of 
which  he  had  been  made  the  victim.  He  pro- 
duced an  oratorio  entitled  "  The  Flight  into 
Egypt,"  which  he  represented  to  be  written  by  a 
musician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  named 
Phillippe  Ducre — giving,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  how  the  music  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. 

The  critics  were  in  eestacies-  They  prefaced 
their  articles  by  learned  eulogies  on  the  simplici- 
tv  of  the  style,  wondering  how  such  a  maniac  as 
Berlioz  could  appreciate  its  melody  and  its  puri- 
ty. Some  even  gave  biographies  of  this  newly 
discovered  genius.  Great  was  the  laugh,  great 
the  consternation  when  Berlioz,  having  suffi- 
ciently enjoyed  the  joke,  threw  down  the  mask 
and  confessed  to  his  enemies  as  well  as  to  his 
friends  the  composition  of  the  great  and  success- 
ful work. 

In  the  year  185.5,  Berlioz  composed  the  Im- 
perial Cantata  sung  at  the  Palais  d' Industrie. 
There  were  twelve  hundred  instrumentists  and 
eight  hundred  vocalists  in  this  cantata,  sung  in 
this  vast  structure,  as  it  were,  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  porld  at  once.  He  has  since  written  an- 
other cantata  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  I.,  en- 
titled the  Fifth  of  May.  It  is  for  bass  voice  with 
full  chorus  and  orchestra.  His  minor  composi- 
tions are  numerous;  he  has  written  several  ad- 
mirable melodies  in  the  style  of  Schubert,  to 
words  by  Gautier,  Hugo  and  Beranger,  which 
are  full  of  tenderness  and  expression. 

Berlioz  has  been  for  some  years  the  musical 
critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats.  He  has  written 
several  theoretical  works  on  music,  besides  other 
lighter  works  concerning  musicians,  full  of  bold- 


ness and  irony.  Berlioz  is  still  a  man  of  power- 
ful frame,  with  a  heavy,  massive  head ;  though  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  ver.sed  in  all  courtly 
manners,  he  is  cold  and  reserved. 

No  man  of  genius  ever  met  with  greater  oppo- 
sition, none  had  ever  more  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, more  ridicule  to  overcome.  It  must  be 
told  to  his  credit  that,  spite  of  all  this,  never  did 
hequail  before  public  opinion — never  once  barter 
his  convictions  or  his  genius  in  exchange  for 
popularity.  He  succeeded  by  the  strength  of 
genius  and  of  will,  in  forcing  the  world  into  an 
appreciation  of  the  new  school  he  inaugurated 
without  swerving  the  slightest  iota  from  his  own 
peculiar  thought  and  style.  Twenty  years  ago 
Berlioz's  music  was  called  the  music  of  the  future. 
Germany  now  calls  Wagner's  music  the  music  of 
the  future,  whilst  France,  who  has  received  it 
hisses  and  ridicule,  characterizes  it  as  Berlioz's 
music  run  mad. 

Berlioz,  as  a  critic,  is  inexorable  and  severe  ; 
naturally  irascible,  sensitive  and  violent,  the 
persecutions  he  has  endured  have  embittered  him 
still  further  ;  he  writes  and  criticises  with  the 
memory  of  the  past  before  him.  In  private  he  is 
a  man  of  the  strictest  honor  and  of  most  irre- 
proachable morality. — Phila.  Sunday  Transcript. 


The  Organ,* 

TWENTT-FIKST    STUDY. — MUTATION    STOPS. 

These  registers  take  their  name  from  the  wav  tliey 
are  tuned.  They  are  tuned  to  the  third  above  the 
foundation  tone  of  the  organ,  to  the  fifth,  to  the  fif- 
teenth or  supsr-octare,  and  to  other  intervals ;  so 
that  by  touching  the  pipe  C,  for  example,  of  a  mu- 
tation-stop, we  get  the  sound  of  the  note  E,  or  of 
that  of  G,  or  of  some  other  interval,  which  is  wholly 
different  from  the  foundation  note,  and  completely 
alters  it.  For  this  reason  they  are  never  used  alone, 
hut  .always  with  a  very  large  supply  of  the  foundation 
stops,  and  even  then  in  so  moderate  a  proportion  with 
regard  to  them,  that  tlie  tones  of  these  last,  far  from 
being  destroyed  by  them,  m.ay  become  all  the  more 
brilliant  and  more  clearly  brought  out. 

If  this  sort  of  proportion  lietween  them  and-  the 
foundation-stops  is  not  attended  to,  it  is  very  evident 
their  introduction  into  the  organ  would  be  a  source 
of  many  evils.  If  the  tones,  for  example,  of  the- 
mutation  and  foundation  stops  were  of  equal  power, 
it  would  at  once  become  a  question  what  was  the 
real  key-note  of  the  instrument.  The  C  of  the- 
foundation-stop  sounding  at  the  same  time  as  the  G 
of  the  mutation-stop,  and  each  of  these  notes  sound' 
ing  one  as  loud  as  the  other,  the  builder  of  the  organ- 
might  affirin  that  C  w.as  the  key-note  of  the  instru- 
ment, a  hearer  of  it  might  with  as  good  reason  af- 
firm that  it  was  G.  Then  what  an  abominable  din 
would  a  piece  of  counterpoint  be,  which  was  full  of 
nothing  but  a  continuous  sequence  of  fifths-  and.oc-- 
taves,  thirds  and  fourths,  and  the  like  ;  combinations 
which  imply  some  of  the  gravest  offences  against  the 
most  ordinary  rules  of  the  grammar  of  music.. 

Our  forefathers,  who  in  the  middle  ages  invented 
the  mutation  stops,  have  been  charged  by  modern 
writers  with  this  very  offence.  But  such  writers 
made  this  charge  possibly  without  being  aware  of 
this  very  necessary  law  of  their  existence  to- which 
we  have  just  alluded,  and  most  certainly  without 
reflecting  on  it.  They  wrote  of  them  merely  on  the 
.abstract,  and  without  bearing  in  mind  that  they  al- 
ways are,  or  always  ought  to  be,  so  blended  with  the 
foundation-stops  as  to  be,  in  some  sense,  not  indeed 
put  out  by  them,  but  at  least  so  melted  into  one  m.ass 
with  them,  that  the  hearer  miiy  be  no  more  than  jjust 
sensible  of  their  presence.  In  such  a  blending  as 
this  the  key-note  of  the  foundation-stop  always  keeps 
its  dominant  position  ;  and  the  note  of  the  mutation- 
stop  follows  it  as  a  companion  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  attendant  on  it ;  but  it  no  more  quenches 
its  sound  or  destroys  its  character  than  the  alloy 
does  that  of  the  silver  with  which  it  is  mingled. 
The  alloy  gives  to  the  silver  that  hardness  which  does 
not  naturally  belong  to  it,  but  it  in  no  way  hinders  it 
from  being  still  the  more  precious  and  the  more  bril- 
liant of  the  two  metals. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  when 
speaking  of  different  pressures  of  wind,  that  a  strong 
pressure  will  so  influence  any  particular  pipe  submit- 
ted to  it,  as  to  cause  it  to  yield  not  only  its  own 
proper  note,  but  also  other  concomitant  sounds,  and 
that  these  other  sounds  would  remain  hidden  within, 
under  a  pressure  of  less  pow  •x.  We  have  also  seen 
that  in  certain  open  pipes,  the  fiflh  and  the  octave 
accompany  the  tonic  when  these  pipes  are  placed  up- 
on a  strong  pressure  of   wind,  and  that  they  lose 
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these  two  extra  sounds,  and  retain  only  their  tonic 
note,  ^\hen  this  pressure  is  acain  reduced.  These 
pipes,  then,  wonld  seem  to  yield  the  sounds  of  the 
fifth  and  octave,  accordinp:  to  a  law  which  nature  has 
given  them,  and  in  this  case  no  one  denies  tiiem  tlie 
ri<:ht  to  do  so  ;  no  one  accuses  them  of  an  offence 
a<;ainst  the  most  ordinary  laws  of  musical  composi- 
tion. Why,  then,  we  would  asji,  should  less  consid- 
eration be  shown  for  the  doctrine  of  mutation  stops, 
whicli  would  seem  to  be  nothinsr  more  than  a  fillinn; 
up,  so  to  say,  ot  the  outline,  with  wliich  nature  her- 
self has  provided  us  ? 

Not  but  what  otiier  explanations  have  been  given 
of  tlie  origin  of  mutation-stops  besides  their  being 
apparently  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
Some  writers  say  tliey  find  their  origin  in  the  har- 
monics left  us  by  composers  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  as  these  composers  did  not  think  they  were  com- 
mitting any  fault  against  the  grammar  of  musie  in 
writing  sequences  of  fifths,  octaves,  or  fourths,  neith- 
er did  the  organ  builders  of  those  daj's  wlien  they 
made  a  register,  which  would  in  some  sense  be  a 
stereotyping  of  such  bad  grammar.  Others  would 
bid  us  remember  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
public  worship  the  chant  of  the  church,  especially 
the  people's  song,  was  sung  as  such  by  them  in  uni- 
son. In  process  of  time  it  came  to  he  remarked 
that  a  fifth  sounded  continuously  above  all  the  notes 
of  the  leading  melody,  gave  to  the  chant  itself  a 
new  and  original  character,  without  at  all  lessening 
the  effect  of  the  unison,  and  that  for  the  reason  that 
this  fifth  was  sung  by  one  or  two  voices  only  against 
ten  or  twelve,  or  even  more  voices  singing  the  chant 
in  its  proper  place.  The  chant  being  the  leading 
melody  and  the  foundation,  so  to  say,  and  always 
much  louder  than  the  other  part,  did  not  allow  this 
part,  which  accompanied  it  at  the  distance  of  a  fifth, 
to  be  heard  more  than  as  a  sort  of  murmuring  accom- 
paniment, and  received  from  it  in  turn  a  quality  of 
tone  which  gave  it  a  new  character,  but  did  not  les- 
sen its  unison  effect.  This  quality  of  tone  was  still 
further  modified  if  instead  of  a  fifth,  a  third  or  a 
fourth  were  taken,  or  some  other  interval.  And  as 
time  went  on,  after  an  experiment  had  been  made, 
and  then  another,  other  intervals  were  added  to  the 
accompaniment,  such  as  the  tenth,  the  twelfth,  .and 
the  like,  till  at  last  more  was  added  than  was  required 
even  to  complete  the  perfect  chord ;  still,  however, 
these  combinations  were  always  so  well-proportioned 
to  the  part  that  was  sung  in  unison,  that  the  leading 
melody  maintained  throughout  its  dominant  position 
That  such  was  the  practice  may  be  gathered  from 
expressions  used  in  the  Bull  of  John  22d,  where 
these  words  are  to  be  met  with,  "  We  do  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  forbid  the  employment  from  time  to 
time  of  certain  consonances,  such  as  octavas,  fifths, 
and  other  like  harmonies  on  the  simple  melody  of 
the  Church.  Nevertheless,  we  grant  their  use,  on 
the  condition  that  the  ecclesiastical  chant  still  re- 
mains without  any  alteration  or  change."  Our  com- 
posers of  faux  hordons  would  do  well  to  remind  them- 
selves of  this  Bull,  they,  or  at  least  the  chapel-mas- 
tsrs,  who  are  the  cause  of  their  being  performed,  for 
amidst  the  crash  and  clatter  of  their  chords,  even  a 
practiced  ear  finds  it  difficult  now-a-days  to  follow 
the  leading  melody,  and  the  proportion  between  that 
and  the  otiier  parts  is  no  longer  as  it  used  to  be  as 
ten  to  one,  but  as  one  to  ten. 

To  come  then  to  the  point.  What  singers  attemp- 
ted in  the  middle  ages  with  the  voice,  has  been  since 
attempted  in  the  construction  of  the  organ,  so  that 
above  a  melody  executed  in  unison  by  six  or  ten.  or 
twenty  foundation  stops,  organ  builders  have  invent- 
ed a  plan  by  which  they  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
organist,  several  other  registers  timed  a  fifth,  a  third, 
a  twelfth,  a  fifteenth,  and  the  like,  above  the  founda- 
tion stops.  Then  as  these  stops  were  found  to  an- 
swer, and  when  used  together,  to  add  materially  to 
the  organ  tone,  a  register  was  invented  in  which 
some,  or  all  of  these  stops  were  made  to  sound  at  the 
same  time.  This  register  the  French  builders  called 
a  Furniture,  but  the  Germans,  following,  perhaps, 
the  genius  of  their  own  language,  called  it  by  a  more 
expressive  name,  a  Mixture. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  first  of  all  rules  for 
determining  what  is  good  in  music  is  the  ear,  not  in- 
deed the  uneducated  ear,  but  the  ear  of  the  well- 
trained  musician.  Now  musicians,  even  the  most 
diflSeult  to  please,  those  even  whose  sense  of  hearing 
might  be  supposed  to  he  almost  worn  out  with  the 
constant  hearing  of  musical  sounds,  the  greatest  pro- 
fessors of  their  art,  one  and  all  proclaim  most  loudly 
that  the  combinations  resulting  from  the  mutation 
stops  far  from  offending  the  ear,  are  a  refreshment  to 
it,  and  of  great  use,  in  music,  as  giving  fresh  vigor 
and  strength  to  the  harmony.  This  was  long  ago 
the  opinion  of  the  great  master  of  the  French  school 
of  organ  building,  Dom  Bedos,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  admiration  of  the  effects  of  furnitures 


and  full  mixtures  in  the  most  unqualified  manner. 
It  is  the  ignorant  alone,  and  persons  who  have  not 
the  car  to  appreciate  musical  sounds,  who  arm  them- 
selves against  the  mutation  stops  with  a  law,  the  very 
meaning  of  which  thev  do  not  understand,  and  set 
themselves  against  effects  in  them,  which,  in  tlie 
judgment  of  those  better  qualified  to  have  an  opinion 
in  such  matters  th.an  thomselves,  ought  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  ear  of  even  the  most  fastidious. 

We  would  even  go  a  step  further,  and  at  the  risk 
of  starting  a  theory,  which  may  seem  to  some  per- 
sons new,  state  our  conviction  that  the  laws  of  the 
mutation-stops  are  in  accordance  also  with  those  of 
the  human  voice.  Our  own  observations,  at  least, 
could  lead  us  to  think  that  the  human  voice  is  not 
the  utterance  of  one  single  note  only,  but  of  a  sound 
which  is  composed  of  several  notes  taken  from  a  com 
mon  chord,  so  that  in  the  voice  of  one  person  it  is 
the  fifth  of  this  chord  which  more  especially  pre- 
vails ;  in  that  of  another  it  is  either  the  third  or  the 
octave.  If  this  is  really  so,  we  have  tlie  best  argu- 
ment in  the  world  for  saying  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
mutation-stops  is  a  true  one  ;  and  that  if  in  anv 
case,  such  stops  are  found  to  give  offence,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  this  arises  not  from  the  fact 
of  the  doctrine  being  a  false  one,  hut  because,  in  that 
particular  instance,  it  has  met  with  unskilful  hands 
in  the  application  of  it. 

The  mutation-stops  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds 
those  which  produce  but  one  sound,  such  as  the  fifth 
the  tliird,  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  or  the  like,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  simple  mutation-stops,  and 
those  which  give  utterance  to  several  notes  at  once, 
as  is  the  case  with  such  registers  as  the  cymbal,  fur- 
nitures, and  mixtures  of  whatever  kind. 

1.  The  first  kind  blends  without  any  difiHcuUy  with 
the  foundation-stops,  into  the  full  tones  of  which  its 
own  almost  melts  away.  Its  various  registers  are 
brilliant  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment for  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  as  their 
sounds  are  bright  and  piercing  they  are  but  little 
suited  for  sustained  and  legato  passagas.  For  some 
years  past  they  have  been  singularly  neglected  by  or- 
gan builders,  and  by  some  of  them,  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  their  real  value,  they  have  been 
with  great  stupidity,  wholly  laid  aside.  Though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  their  disuse  has  been  in  great 
measure  due  also  to  the  fact  that  many  organ  players 
of  late  have  gone  sadly  astray  from  the  path  trodden 
by  their  predecessors,  and,  not  understanding  in  con- 
sequence the  art  of  registering  with  these  stops,  have 
then  condemned  them,  because  they  found  in  them 
nothing  to  remind  them  of  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
tre, with  the  sounds  of  which  alone  their  ears  are 
full.  Organ-builders  have  also  laid  them  aside  be- 
bause  they  said  they  had  no  other  way  left  them  of 
introducintr  a  more  modern  quality  of  tone  into  the 
organ.  This  reason  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth,  but  in  our  humble  opinion  they  miglvt  have 
found  a  w.ay  of  introducing  their  modern  work  into 
the  organ  without  having  recourse  to  so  Gothic  a 
way  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  ancient.  In 
matters  of  art,  especially  where  art  is  the  handmaid 
of  religion,  it  is  very  important  not  to  neglect  re- 
ceived and  time-honored  traditions. 

2.  The  other  class  of  mutation  stops,  such  as  the 
cymbals,  furnitures,  and  mixtures  of  all  kinds,  are 
multiple  or  compound  in  their  structure,  and  have 
sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  or  sixteen  pipes  for 
each  of  their  notes.  This  number  will  be  still  furth- 
er increased  by  adding  to  them  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  the  foundation  stops.  Their  registers 
may  be  employed  as  well  in  brillhant  movements  as 
in  those  of  a  plaintive  and  sustained  style.  The 
small  pipes,  with  which  they  are  so  abundantly  fur- 
nished, are  the  cause  of  their  great  brightness  of 
tone,  and  of  that  continuous  clashing  of  their  sounds 
one  against  the  other,  so  charming  to  the  genuine 
artist.  In  the  hands  of  such  an  one,  if  he  really  un- 
derstands their  management,  such  sounds  may  be 
made  to  leap  forth  from  them,  that  we  can  compare 
them  to  nothing  less  than  glittering  metal  spangles, 
or  to  bright  sparks  of  fire.  These  mutation  stops 
may  be  also  used  to  accompany  voices,  over  which 
they  may  be  said  to  assume  a  veritable  empire.  But 
even  so,  though  holding  them  in  subjection,  they  do 
at  the  same  time  most  powerfully  move  them  to  put 
forth  all  their  energies. 

Would  that  our  artists  would  study  well  and  seri- 
ously the  nature  and  construction  of  these  mutation 
stops,  and  do  their  best  to  perpetuate  their  use,  and 
to  advance  them  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable.  All  the  great  men  who 
who  have  preceded  them,  and  have  been  eminent 
either  in  the  art  of  building,  or  of  inventing  stops 
for  the  org.m,  will  serve  .as  examples  to  encourage 
them  in  this.  One  such,  Dom  Be'dos,  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to  as  the  head  of  the  French  school, 
and  were  we  to  go  to  the  German  schools,  we  should 


not  find  one  of  their  masters,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, who  does  not  have  recourse  to  this  quality 
of  tone  to  give  additional  expression  to  their  compo- 
sitions, even  though  otherwise  of  great  merit. 

*  ''  L^Orsite.   sa   Connais.^ance,  son  Administration,  et  son 
Jtu.^'    Par  T.  Regnier. 


The  Atlantic  for  September  contains  "  The 
Shakspeare  Mystery,"  by  Richard  Grant  White  ; 
*'  Sacharissa  Mclassys,"  a  story  by  the  late  Theodore 
Winthrop  ;  "  RIy  Odd  Adventure  with  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth,"  by  James  Freeman  Clarke  ;  "  My  Out 
Door  Study,"  by  T.  W.  Higginson  ;  "  The  Aquari- 
um," by  Dr.  D.  W.  Checver ;  "  The  Young  Re- 
pealer," by  Harriet  Martineau  ;  "  Bread  and  the 
Newspaper,"  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes;  "  The  Advan- 
tages of  Defeat,"  by  Charles  E.  Norton  ;  two  addi- 
tional chapters  of  Mrs.  Stowo's  "  Agnes  of  Sorren- 
to ; "  an  excellent  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  by  W.  W.  Story,  "  The  Journal  of  a 
Privateersman,"  and  several  Poems.  We  extract 
the  account  of  the 

DEATH  AXD  BtTRIAI,  OF  MRS.  BROWNING. 

Mrs.  Browning's  illness  was  only  of  a  week's  du- 
ration. Having  caught  a  severe  cold  of  a  more 
threatening  nature  than  usual,  medical  skill  was 
summoned  ;  but,  although  anxiety  in  her  behalf  was 
necessarily  felt,  there  was  no  whisper  of  great  danger 
until  the  third  or  fourth  night,  when  those  who  most 
loved  her  said  they  had  never  seen  her  so  ill ;  on  the 
following  morning,  however,  she  was  better,  and 
from  that  moment  was  thought  to  be  improving  in 
health.  She  herself  believed  this  ;  and  all  had  such 
confidence  in  her  wondrous  vitality,  and  the  hope 
was  so  strong  that  God  would  spare  her  for  still 
greater  good,  that  a  dark  veil  was  drawn  over  what 
might  be.  It  is  often  the  case,  where  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  constant  suffering  with  dear 
friends,  that  we  calmly  look  danger  in  the  fare  with- 
out misgivings.  So  little  did  Mrs.  Browning  realize 
her  critical  condition,  that,  until  the  last  day,  she  did 
not  consider  herself  sufficiently  indisposed  to  remain 
in  bed,  and  then  the  precaution  was  accidental.  So 
much  encouraged  did  she  feel  with  regard  to  herself, 
that,  on  this  fiital  evening,  an  intimate  female  friend 
was  admitted  to  her  bedside,  and  found  her  in  good 
spirits,  ready  at  pleasantry  and  willing  to  converse 
on  all  the  old-loved  subjects.  Her  ruling  passion 
had  prompted  her  to  glance  at  the  "  AtheuiEum  " 
and  "  Nazione  ;  "  and  when  this  friend  repeated  the 
opinions  she  had  heard  expressed  by  an  acquaintance 
of  the  new  Italian  Premier,  Ricasoli,  to  the  effect 
that  his  policy  and  Cavour's  were  identical,  Mrs, 
Browning  "  smiled  like  Italy,"  and  thankfully  re- 
plied, "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  thoucht  so."  Even  then 
her  thoughts  were  not  of  self.  This  near  friend  went 
away  with  no  suspicion  of  what  was  soon  to  be  a  ter 
rible  reality.  Mrs.  Browning's  own  bright  boy  bade 
his  mother  good-night,  cheered  by  her  oft-repeated 
"  I  am  better,  dear,  much  better."  Inquiring  friends 
were  made  happv  by  these  assurances. 

One  only  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night 
— he  who  for  fifteen  years  had  ministered  to  her  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman.  It  was  a  night  de- 
void of  suffering  to  her.  As  morning  approached, 
and  for  two  hours  previous  to  the  dread  moment,  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a  partial  ecstacy  ;  and  though  not 
apparently  conscious  of  the  coming  on  of  death,  she 
gave  her"  husband  all  those  holy  words  of  love,  all 
the  consolation  of  an  oft-repeated  blessing,  whose 
value  death  has  made  priceless.  Such  moment-  are 
too  sacred  for  the  common  pen,  which  pauses  as  the 
woman-poet  raises  herself  up  to  die  in  the  arms  of 
her  poet  husband.  He  knew  not  that  death  had 
robbed  him  of  his  treasure,  until  the  drooping  form 
grew  chill  .and  froze  his  heart's  blood. 

At  half  past  four,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
June,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  died  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  Her  last  words  were,  "It  is  beautiful !" 
God  was  merciful  to  the  end,  sparing  her  and  hers 
the  agony  of  a  frenzied  parting,  giving  proof  to 
those  who  were  left  of  the  glory  and  happiness  in 
store  for  her,  by  those  few  words,  "  It  is  beautiful !  " 
The  spirit  could  see  its  future  mission  even  before 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

Gazing  on  her  peaceful  face  with  its  eyes  closed  on 
us  forever,  our  cry  was  her  "  Cry  of  the  Human." 
"  We  tremble  by  the  haTmle.is  bed 
Of  one  loved  and  departed; 
Our  tears  drop  on  the  lips  that  said 

La.'st  night,  '  Be  stronpier-hearted! ' 
O  God !  to  clasp  those  fingers  close, 

And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely  I 
To  see  a  light  upon  such  brow.1, 
Which  is  the  davlight  only  I 
Be  pitiful,  0  God  !  " 
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On  tho  evening  of  July  1st.,  the  lovely  English 
burying  ground  without  tlie  walls  of  Florence  opened 
its  gntes  to  receive  one  more  occupant.  A  hand  of 
English,  Americans  and  Italians,  sorrowing  men  and 
women,  whose  faces  as  well  as  dress  were  in  mourn- 
ing, gathered  around  the  bier  containing  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Elizal)el!i  Barrett  Browning.  Who  of 
those  present  will  forget  the  solemn  scene,  made 
doubly  impressive  by  the  grief  of  tlie  husband  and 
son?  "The  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. Sinle.-s  in  life,  her  death,  then,  was  without 
sting ;  and  turning  our  thoughts  inwardly,  we  mur- 
mured her  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  wished  that  they 
might  have  been  her  burial-service.  We  heard  her 
poet-voice  saying  : 

"And  friend.1,  dear  friends,  "when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  brenth  i.-i  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one  most  loving  of  you  all 
Say,  '  Not  a  tear  mu.st  o'er  her  fall — 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  " 

But  the  tears  would  fall,  as  they  bore  her  tip  tho 
hill,  and  lowered  "  His  beloved  "  into  her  resting 
place,  the  grave.  The  sun  itself  was  sinking  to  rest 
Ijehind  the  western  hills,  and  sent  a  farewell  smile  of 
love  into  the  east,  that  it  might  glance  on  the  lower- 
ing bier.  The  distant  mountains  hid  their  faces  in  a 
misty  vail,  and  the  tall  cypress  trees  of  the  cemetery 
swayed  and  sighed  as  Nature's  special  mourners  for 
her  favored  child  ;  and  there  they  are  to  stand  keep- 
ing watch  over  her. 

"  Oh,  the  little  birds  .sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 

Toll  dmoly .' 
And  I  said  in  under-breath.  All  our  life  is  mixed  with  death, 
And  who  knoweth  which  is  best  ? 

#  *  *  *  *  «### 

"Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west, 

Toll  slowly  ; 
And  I  '  paused  '  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  around  our 

incompleteness — 
Round  our  restlessue.ss.  His  rest." 

Dust  to  dust — and  the  earth  fell  with  a  dull  echo 
on  the  coffin.  We  gathered  round  to  take  one  look, 
and  saw  a  double  grave,  too  large  for  her ;  may  it 
wait  long  and  patiently  for  him  ! 

And  now  a  mound  of  earth  marks  the  spot  where 
sleeps  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  A  white  wreath 
to  mark  her  woman's  purity  lies  on  her  head  ;  the 
laurel  wreath  of  the  poet  lies  at  her  feet ;  and  friendly 
hands  scatter  white  flowers  over  the  grave  of  a  week 
as  symbols  of  the  dead. 
We  feel  as  she  wrote  : 

"  God  keeps  a  nich 
In  heaven  to  hold  our  idols;  and,  albeit, 
He  brake  them  to  our  faces,  and  denied 
That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their  white, 
I  know  we  shall  behold  them  raised,  complete, 
The  dust  swept  from  their  beauty,  glorified. 
New  Memnons  singing  in  the  great  God  light." 


Death  of  Cattarine  Hayes. 

The  latest  foreign  despatches  bring  us  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  celebrated  singer  Catharine 
Hayes.  She  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1820.  Her  parents  were  poor,  and  her  child- 
hood was  passed  in  severe  privations.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  however,  her  fine  soprano  voice  began  devel- 
oping itself,  and  for  hours  at  a  time  she  grew  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  little  groups  of  her  playmates 
with  the  singing  of  Irish  ballads,  which  she  had 
learned  without  any  teacher  save  genius  and  memory. 

A  di-stinguished  musical  amateur  among  the  culti- 
vated women  of  Limerick  heard  of  her,  and  deter- 
mined to  educate  her  rare  gift.  While  receiving  in- 
struction from  this  lady,  she  went  to  visit  one  of  her 
aged  relatives,  who  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick.  As  she  sat  singing  one  day  in  her  old 
friend's  arbor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  bo.at 
after  boat  full  of  pleasurers  arrested  their  oars  to 
hear  her,  and  when  she  finished  her  final  trill,  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  himself  a  great  lover  of  art, 
came  ashore  and  invited  her  to  the  Episcopal  palace. 

From  that  hour  he  was  her  steady  friend.  He 
gave  frequent  reunions  at  his  palace  for  the  display 
of  her  voice,  and  instituted  a  subscription  among  his 
influential  friends,  which  resulted  in  a  sum  sufficient 
to  place  her  in  the  family  and  under  the  instructing 
care  of  Signor  Sapio,  a  renowned  Italian  music- 
teacher  in  Dublin.  Here  she  remained  for  three 
years,  practising  without  stint,  and  occasionally  sing- 
ing in  public,  until  her  celebrity  enabled  her  to  ask 
ten  guineas  for  an  appearance. 

In  1839,  having  heard  Mario  and  Grisi  in  Dublin, 
she  became  so  fascinated  with  the  lyric  stage,  that 
she  immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  and  put  her  train- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Emanuel  Garcia,  the  master  of 
Malibran  and  Jenny  Lind.  In  1841  she  repaired  to 
Milan  to  complete  her  dram.atie  culture  under  Ron- 
coni,  and  in  1845  made  her  dgbut  in  "  Puritani,"  at 
the  opera-house  of  Marseilles. 

Her  next  engagement  was  as  prima  donna  at  La 
Scala,  in  Milan.     Here  she  first  appeared  as  Linda, 


and  was  called  twelve  times  before  the  curtain.  In 
1846  she  went  to  Vienna,  and  next  year  to  Venice, 
and  thenceforth  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress 
through  the  Italian  cities. 

In  1849  London  enthusiastically  aflirmed  for  her 
the  verdict  of  the  Continent.  At  Covent  Garden 
she  recognized  from  tlie  stage  her  old  benefactor,  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  hurrying  to  his  box  after 
the  performance,  fell  upon  her  keces,  and  with  tears 
thanked  him  for  all  the  success  she  had  ever  enjoyed. 

In  IS.'il  Miss  Hayes  came  to  America,  and  after 
the  brilliant  seasons  here,  which  most  New  Yorkers 
remember,  starred  with  excelhnt  acceptance  through 
the  country,  and  finally  visited  those  impressible  sons 
of  California  who,  at  the  close  of  each  evening,  used 
to  toss  their  nuggets  to  her  on  the  stage.  She  after- 
wards visited  Australia  and  British  India,  everywhere 
meeting  a  sustained  success.  In  1 8.57  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  A,  Bushnell  of  New  York. 

Miss  Hayes*  finest  operatic  roUs  were  Lucia  and 
Linda,  but  her  strong  point  was  always  in  her  own 
native  ballads,  "  Kathleen  Mavonrnren  "  and  the 
like,  where  her  memory  must  long  stand  unrivalled. 
— 1^.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Hints  to  Musical  Misses. 

Of  course  in  this  wondrous  age  of  ours  everybody 
is  expected  to  sing  scientifically,  and  to  play,  more- 
over, upon  some  musical  instrument.  You  are, 
therefore,  almost  sure  to  be  called  upon  for  a  speci- 
men of  your  abilities  at  every  party  you  attend. 
When  asked,  comnly  ^^  once  ;  by  so  doing  .any  error 
you  may  make  will  be  the  more  readily  overlooked. 
One  apology  such  .as  this  "  I  will  readily  comply 
with  yonr  wishes,  hut  I  must  claim  your  extremest 
indnlgcnce,"  is  worth  more  than  a  bushel  of  those 
stereotyped  excuses  which  afTected  young  ladies  are 
always  well  supplied  with.  If  you  sing,  do  so  with- 
out grimaces.  A  really  simple  thing  to  do,  a  thou- 
sand tongues  will  answer.  A  very  powerful  contra- 
diction appears,  however,  in  the  fact  th.at  many  of 
of  our  greatest,  or  at  any  rate  most  popidar,  singers, 
pull  shoekin?  faces  wliile  charming  the  spell  bound 
audiences  with  their  silvery  tones  Put  a  looking- 
glass  before  you  when  you  are  singing  at  home,  and 
you  will  scarce  credit  that  that  th.at  smiling,  dimpled 
face  could  ever  have  looked  so  crabbed.  Practice 
your  voice  three  or  four  times  daily,  not  longer  than 
a  rjnarter  of  an  hour  each  time.  As  to  what  to  prac- 
tice, I  should  recommend  scales,  to  the  syllable  "Ah," 
and  secondly,  songs,  which  must  be  good.  In  your 
choice,  steer  clear  of  that  palsied,  laek-a-d.aisy  rub- 
bish which  now  floods  every  sentimental  cabinet. 
Handel,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn,  are  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  when  they  are,  the  roll  of  illustrious 
names  is  not  small.  Sing  words,  the  import  of 
which  you  know,  whether  they  be  Italian,  English, 
or  French,  which  for  singing  purposes  I  thus  rank 
in  order.  Enunciate  as  you  wotdd  in  speaking,  being 
careful  to  pout  out  the  lips  for  o's  and  oo's,  to  have 
a  mouth  in  a  smiling  position  for  oh's,  and  the  lips 
and  teeth  properly  closed  for  e's  and  .all  such  closed 
tones.  Sing  with  freedom  and  true  expression,  the 
former  obtain  by  diligent  practice,  .and  the  latter  by 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  words.  Do  not  breathe 
audibly,  nor  imitate  the  duck  in  the  storm,  by  turn- 
ing up  the  white  of  your  eyes.  Attempt  nothing  in 
a  mixed  company  but  what  you  are  perfect  in,  and 
perform  all  from  memory,  which,  if  a  poor  one,  you 
can  improve  by  exercising  more  freely.  It  is  im- 
proving to  attend  carefully  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  artists  ;  yon  get  by  so  doing  notions  of  style, 
which  might  otherwise  never  enter  yonr  mind.  Ac- 
company yourself  at  the  piano,  if  possible,  for  it  is 
seldom  you  meet  with  another  person  who  fuels  the 
music  as  you  do  yourself.  If  you  join  in  a  duet,  he 
careful  not  to  drown  your  fellow  singer,  and  do  not 
indulge  in  florid  pas-ages  to  the  detriment  of  both 
music  and  singer.  If  you  h.ave  the  slightest  cold 
cease  your  daily  practice  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  rid 
yourself  of  a  hoarseness,  take  a  little  rum  with  the 
drippings  fi'om  bacon  in  it  (infallible),  and  talk  veri/ 
little.  (There  ladies,  what  do  you  think  of  those  two 
remedies  "> 

If  you  play,  do  so  without  exajger.ited  motions. 
Sit  gracefully  hut  not  stiffly  ;  sufficiently  high  to  al- 
low your  fore  arm  to  incline  downwards  from  the 
elbow  to  the  keys.  Keep  your  hands  in  a  rounded 
position  from  the  wrist,  and  never  let  your  thumb 
fall  below  the  key-board.  Use  sparingly  the  pedals, 
for  they  are  better  left  alone  than  wrongly  used. 
Banish  that  engulphing  thought  which  swells  the 
ambitious  bosom  of  many  a  brilliant  player  of  the 
present  day,  and  which  (there  is  every  prospect  of 
seeing  realized)  will  lead  them  to  victory,  namely, 
the  surpassing  of  Anderson  and  Boseo  in  feats  of 
legerdemain.  Music  it  is  not,  and  every  devout  wor- 
shipper of  Apollo  will  not  let  petitions  and  an.athe- 


mas  suffice,  hut  will  put  a  shoulder  to  tho  wheel  to 
uproot  it.  Do  not  attempt  to  scramble  over  every 
key  the  piano  possesses  in  less  time  tlian  it  would 
take  a  phlegmatic  man  to  sneeze  in,  nor  yet  torture 
the  poor  keys  aftt-r  the  fashion  of  a  Rubinstein. 
Give  me  a  legato  "  Lied  "  of  Mendelssohn,  or  a  re- 
fined accumulation  of  lieaven-born  chords  of  Beetho- 
ven, to  all  the  dovble-dotted  semiquaver  "  splash  "of 
a  thousand  Rnbinstcins.  Play  nothing  in  public  but 
what  you  are  sure  of.  Confidence  is  one-h:ilf  the 
playing.  A  sure  way  of  getting  this,  is  by  playing 
as  often  as  convenient  bcfo'-e  a  few  select  friends  at 
home  ;  there  you  have  an  opportunity  to  detect 
weak  points.  These  you  should  build  up  into  strong 
ones  by  incessant  application.  Nothing  will  be  done 
without  i'/iis,  yon  may  depend.  The  best  way  to  con- 
quer difficulties  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  attack  them, 
and  conquer  them 

Yesterday  the  writer  practiced  ten  hours,  two  of 
which  were  spent  upon  a  single  phrase  aliont  two 
lines  long.  Commence  yonr  practice  with  scales 
every  morning.  (Pleasant  !)  This  will  supple  the 
I'oints  and  invigorate  them  for  what  is  to  follow. 
Three  or  four  hours  most  masters  advise  as  the  daily 
amount  of  work  at  the  piano  ;  but  I  find  it  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  play  till  natnre  tells  me  to  stop.  After 
your  head  has  ceased  to  play,  allow  your  fingers  the 
same  privilege,  for  if  the  head  docs  not  work  with 
the  fingers  it  is  hut  waste  of  time  to  remain  at  the 
piano.  Be  careful  to  sit  with  an  erect  hack,  as  round 
shouldered  players  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

I  should  he  very  sorry  to  make  a  slave  of  any 
lady,  hut  experience  has  taught  me  that  to  play  in 
any  sort  of  a  passable  manner,  lone,  diligent  and 
careful  practice  is  indispensable. — J.  G.  T. — (English 
Paper. ) 


Aurora,  Catuga  Lake  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26th,  1861. 
— Is  there  not  music  in  the  ripple  of  the  silver  waters 
of  this  beautiful  lake  t  Do  not  the  birds  sing  with 
a  more  than  natural  energy  in  the  noble  trees  that 
surround  it,  and  is  there  not  native  musical  talent 
enough  in  this  lively  vill.ace  to  make  up  a  letter  for 
"  Dwight."  The  "  Wandering  Minstrel"  hears  yonr 
acquiescence  and  has  courage  to  proceed.  Leaving 
the  hot  and  tired  metropolis  in  the  7  o'clock  morn- 
ing train,  Erie  Railroad  (which  by  the  way,  gives 
its  patrons  a  very  fine  car  for  ladies  and  their  fortun- 
ate male  attendents,  but  condemns  gentlemen  who 
travel  .alone  to  a  second  class  arrangement,  which  u 
not  particularly  conducive  to  excessive  popularity 
and  which  may  with  reason  be  growled  at  and  not 
tried  again)  you  arrive  at  the  beauiifnlly  located 
town  of  Ith.aca  (at  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  Lake) 
in  time  for  an  excellent  supper  at  the  Clinton  House 
and  after  a  good  sleep,  you  take  the  morning  boat 
(the  "Kate  Morsan")  and  winding  down  the  lake, 
reach  this  gem  of  villages  at  ten.  Aurora  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  hit  of  picturesque  ngricnltnral 
happiness  to  be  conceived  of.  Such  glorious  farms 
dot  along  the  Shore,  beautiful  trees  relieving  the 
fields  of  grain,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  forest 
shading  the  picture  and  completing  the  landscape. 
Aurora  (what  a  sweet  name  for  a  village  on  a  lake) 
has  one  street,  running  lovingly  along  the  water, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  residences  that  remind  one 
of  the  suburban  villas  of  your  own  goodly  Boston. 
Here  nature  and  Art  meet  together,  for  the  people 
are  citizens  in  refinement,  and  true  villagers  in  sim- 
ple, liberal  and  elegant  hospitality.  The  gardens 
bordering  the  shore  are  more  than  charming. 
Most  of  the  proprietors  have  their  winged  and  web- 
footed  travellers,  and  one  good  friend  (as  celebrated 
in  literary  circles,  as  ho  is  kind  and  good  and  whose 
delightful  home  fairly  kisses  the  waters)  almost  lives 
in  his  "Lotus,"  his  fleet  little  yacht;  it  is  his  Post 
Office  messenger,  his  carriage  for  soirees,  his  horse, 
his  friend,  and  above  all  happiness  to  those,  who 
sail  with  "  Bogart,"  skipper  pa;-  excellence,  so  here's 
to  the  "Lotus"  and  the  fair  cargoes  she  carries. 
With  such  and  other  aquatic  accommodations  yonr 
humble  servant  has  boated  and  sailed,  till  his  nose  is 
red,  his  hands  black  and  his  heart  contented — for  tho 
present.    Nor  have  we  lacked  for  music,  for  the 
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pianos  are  plentiful  and  good,  and  many  sets  of  pret- 
ty and  nimble  fingers  have  proved  Aurora  to  be  a 
musical  village,  so  the  charms  increase.  Here  have 
we  talked  Beethoven  and  Mozart  as  we  skimmed 
over  the  wave,  here  have  the  glories  of  Weber,  Men- 
delssohn, Bach  and  Rossini,  yes  and  the  not  to  be 
sneezed  at  triumphs  of  modern  Verdi  been  thoroughly 
canvassed  and  played  at,  amid  the  not  less  glorious 
harvest  and  good  cheer  of  sensible,  happy  and  beau- 
tiful Aurora,  the  queen  of  the  lake.  But  for  the 
grande  attraction,  here  is  the  summer  home  of  Pal- 
mer the  sculptor  and  while  the  unfortunate  "Baggs" 
is  stealing  an  hour  from  the  night  to  let  off  his  en- 
thusiasm, the  illustrious  artist,  not  ten  feet  away  from 
him  is  quietly  sleeping,  while  the  lake  sings  its  rip- 
pling lullaby  and  tells  us  we  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed  long  ago.  Palmer  is  the  most  genial  and  ap- 
proachable of  Artists  and  is  of  course  the  centre  of 
society  during  the  summer  months,  and  as  he 
adorns  it  with  commanding  presence  and  interesting 
conversation  (so  instructive  to  the  art  lover),  so  is 
the  beauty  and  talent  of  Aurora  a  fit  setting  to  a  ray 
of  genius  as  brilliant  of  his.  Palmer's  heart  is  here, 
for  it  is  amid  this  kind  of  refined  country  life  (by  a 
lake)  that  true  genius  thrives  and  ideas  grow.  Here 
Palmer  has  conceived  some  of  his  loveliest  creations 
and  here  will  he  pitch  his  tent,  after  a  few  more 
years  of  city  toil,  and  we  should  like  the  job  ourselves, 
in  case  the  tent  were  ours,  as  our  intentions  are  thus 
sensible,  for  we  love  the  place  (at  sight)  and  the 
people  and  their  attentions  will  never  be  forgotten. 
They  know  what  true  comfort  is,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  citizenship  choose  rather  the  bright 
''Cayuga''  and  its  surroundings  and  with  their  charm- 
ing homes  and  means  of  rational  enjoyment,  live 
contentedly  and  the  longer  and  have  such  an  effect 
on  all  visitors,  as  to  make  them  almost  as  enthusias- 
tic as  he  who  hastily  pens  you  these  sketchy  impres- 
sions and  who  is  sometimes  known  to  your  readers 
as  Jem  Baggs. 


gfoigljfs  Jaurnal  of  Susk. 
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Mtt.sic  in  this  Number. — Coutinuation  of  "  The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Organ  Concerts — The  notice  in  another  column, 
of  the  Organ  Concerts  in  Leeds,  (England),  reminds 
us  of  a  request  made  some  time  ago  by  a  corres- 
pondent, that  we  should  suggest  to  the  organists  of 
this  city  the  e.xpediency  of  giving  such  a  series  occa- 
sionally here.  The  success  that  has  attended  the 
English  concerts,  seems  to  indicate  that  such  enter- 
tainments would  not  be  unacceptable  in  a  musical 
community,  and  in  more  propitious  times,  we  should 
most  warmly  urge  the  trying  of  the  experiment. 
The  only  place  suitable  for  such  concerts  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Tremont  Temple,  but,  when  the 
Music  Hall  has  received  the  new  organ,  we  doubt 
not  that  we  shall  have  them.  Then  we  shall  hope 
to  hear  Mr.  Paine,  of  whose  attainments  and  accom- 
plishments we  have  been  told  so  much. 

We  have  heard,  by  the  way,  that  the  Music  Hall 
organ  is  now  about  completed,  and  is  only  awaiting 
more  prosperous  times  for  its  entire  completion  and 
erection. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  (contralto) 
is  in  Paris,  where  we  hope  that  she  may  be  heard  in 
opera.  No  one  of  our  American  pn'merfonne  is  more 
thoroughly  accomplished  than  she  in  all  that  is  requi 
site  for  a  brilliant  success  upon  the  lyric  stage,  and 
we  anticipate  for  her  in  Europe  a  renewal  of  her  tri- 
umphs in  this  country  and  in  Havana.  We  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  a  success  scarce  less  than  that  at- 
tained by  Mile.  Patti. 


Boston  Pdelic  Libeart. — We  learn  that  the 
books  in  the  Upper  hall  are  now  open  to  the  public. 
An  index  to  the  Catalogue  has  been  published  re- 
cently, and  from  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  Trans- 
cript, we  copy  the  following  account  of  the  musical 
additions  to  the  library,  obt.ained  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Thayer,  (our  Diarist). 

The  article  mentioned  gives,  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1859. 

Among  the  presents  of  Mr.  Bates,  this  year,  is  a 
collection  of  about  500  works  relating  to  the  history, 
science  and  art  of  music,  forming  a  library  in  this 
department,  of  which  any  institution  in  the  world 
miL'ht  be  proud  It  was  procured  tln'ough  the  in- 
telligent and  zealous  intervention  of  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  cultivators 
of  this  delightful  art  in  our  city.  The  basis  of  the 
collection  was  the  library  of  the  late  M.  de  Kondelka, 
which  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  Berlin 
in  January  last,  and  of  which  it  was  well  said  in  the 
advertisement — "Anyone  knowing  the  extreme  rari 
ty  of  books  of  music,  particularly  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  will  be  surprised  at  the  richness  of  this 
collection.  The  zeal  of  a  learned  amateur,  aided  by 
the  most  favorable  opportunities,  served  to  bring  to- 
gether, in  the  space  of  forty  years,  this  choice  collec- 
tion of  books,  among  which  the  late  Mr.  Dehn,  the 
profound  connoisseur  in  musical  literature  discover- 
ed, several  which  were  before  unknown  tohim." 

The  writer   proceeds  to  say  that, 

"To  the  Kondelka  Library  Mr.  Thayer  added  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes,  to  render  the  department 
more  complete.  The  collection  contains  most  of  the 
early  printed  musical  works  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries,  some  of  which  have  become  extreme- 
ly rare.  It  has,  besides  these,  many  later  works  of 
excellence.  In  connection  with  it  should  he  men- 
tioned twenty  eight  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript 
music  selected  and  copied  by  Prrof  S.  W.  Dehn, 
late  Custos  of  the  musical  collection  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin.  This  selection  was  made  for  the 
library  at  Mr.  Bates'  request,  under  the  direction  of 
•Mr.  Ticknor,  from  the  best  published  and  unpublish- 
ed musical  compositions  of  the  I6th,  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  and  one  of  the  best  works  of  an  ac- 
complished and  lamented  connoisseur." 

Contraband  Singing. — It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  this  war  to  listen  to  the  singing 
of  the  groups  of  colored  people  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
who  gather  at  their  resorts  after  nightfall.  Last 
evening,  having  occasion  to  "visit"  an  officer  of  the 
garrison  sick  in  his  tent,  I  passed  around  by  the  fort- 
ress chapel  and  adjacent  yard,  where  most  of  the 
"contraband"  tents  are  spread.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  men  of  all  ages  scattered  around.  In  one 
tent  they  were  singing  in  order,  one  man  leading,  as 
extemporaneous  chorister,  while  some  ten  or  twelve 
others  joined  in  the  chorus.  The  hymn  was  long 
and  plaintive,  as  usual,  and  the  air  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  minors  I  ever  listened  to.  It  would  have 
touched  many  a  heart  if  sung  in  the  audiences  who 
appreciate  the  simple  melody  of  nature,  fresh  and 
warm  from  the  heart.     One  verse  ran  thus  : 

"Shout  along,  children  I 

Shout  along,  children  ! 
Hear  the  dying  Lamb  ; 

Oh!  take  your  nets  and  follow  me 

For  I  died  for  you  upon  the  tree  ! 
Shout  along,  children ! 
Shout  along,  children  ! 
Hear  the  dying  Lamb  I'' 

There  was  no  contusion,  no  uproar,  no  discord — 
all  was  as  tender  and  harmonious  as  the  symphony 
of  an  organ. 

Passing  into  the  yard,  I  found  a  large  company 
standing  in  the  open  air  round  a  slow  fire.  One 
young  man  sat  on  the  end  of  a  rude  seat,  "  with  a 
little  book  in  the  hand."  It  had  been  much  finger- 
ed, and  he  was  stooping  down  towards  the  dim  blaze 
of  the  fire,  to  make  out  the  words,  as  he  lined  them 
for  the  singers.  Where  he  had  learned  to  read  I 
know  not,  but  where  some  of  his  companions  will 
learn  to  read  I  do  know.  The  singers  were  dressed 
in  all  manner  of  garbs  and  stood  leaning  around  in 
all  kinds  of  attitudes.  As  the  reader  progressed  one 
young  man  threw  a  few  fresh  hoops  on  the  fire,  and 
then  as  the  reading  became  more  distinct,  I  caught 
the  words  ; 

"Could  T  but  climb  on  Pisgah'a  top 

And  view  the  promi.«ed  land. 
My  flesh  itself  would  long  to  drop, 
At  my  dear  Lord's  command. 

"This  living  grace  on  earth  we  owe, 

To  Jesus'  dying  love  ; 
We  would  be  only  his  below, 

And  reign  with  him  above." 


At  this  moment  the  tattoo  drum  sounded  the  par- 
ade, and  a  distant  bugle  reminded  me  of  ray  duty  in 
another  direction.  With  a  word  of  counsel  to  the 
company,   and  a  gentle  encouragement,  I  withdrew. 

Who  shall  dare  eay  that  these  fellow-inheritors 
with  us  of  the  image  of  the  Father  and  the  love  of 
the  Son  are  fit  only  to  be  slaves  ? — C.  W.  D. — N. 
Y.   Com.  Ad. 

Essentials  of  Song. — All  the  best  song  writers, 
whose  songs  live  either  in  the  ear  or  the  heart  of  the 
people,  have  been  musicians.  Carey,  Dibdin,  Moore, 
even  Burns — who  could  not  read  musical  notation, 
but  who  "  crooned  "  over  the  fields,  or  rocking  him- 
self in  his  chair,  the  melodies  to  which  he  was  to 
give  a  new  lease  of  fame,  had  either  a  natural  or  an 
acquired  knowledge  of  music.  Burns  had  less  than 
Moore,  Carey,  or  Dibdin  ;  but  he  had  an  excellent 
ear,  which  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  de- 
fects of  his  musical  education.  But  the  ignorance, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  great  mass  of  lyrical  writers, 
it  is  doubtless  the  main  cause  why  the  musical  com- 
posers of  past  and  present  times  have  descended  to 
the  lowest  walks  of  literature  in  search  of  songs. 
The  musician  knows,  though  the  poet  is  sometimes 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  song  which  is  beautiful 
to  read  may  be  harsh  to  sing,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  consonants,  each  tripping  up  the  heels  of  the  other, 
and  from  the  constant  and  disagreeable  sibilalions  of 
the  English  language.  To  the  composer,  the  Italian 
language,  with  its  abundant  terminal  vowels,  is  the 
perfection  of  human  speech.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Scottish  dialect,  which  has  a  greater  number  of 
vowels  than  the  more  classical  speech  of  England,  is 
more  suited  to  music  than  many  effusions  of  the  best 
English  poets.  The  lines  of  the  well  known  Negro 
song— 

"Oh,  Susannah,  don't  you  cry  for  me  ; 

I'm  going  to  Alabama 

With  my  banjo  on  my  knee." 

almost  every  word  of  which  ends  with  a  vowel,  are 
more  available  for  vocal  music  than  sound  sense  and 
high  philosophy,  than  the  choicest  flights  of  wit  or 
fancy,  expressed  by  words  encumbered  with  many 
consonants.  It  was  Madame  de  Stael  who  averred 
that  music  was  a  glorious  inutility,"  musicians  have 
but  too  often  endeavored  to  verify  the  saying,  when 
they  have  ignored  or  despised  the  aid  of  what  they 
call  "words."  Our  modern  composers  do  not  always 
consider  that  a  song  without  meaning  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul ;  and  our  modern  vocalists,  private 
and  public,  add  to  the  mischief,  and  sing  songs,  both 
in  the  drawing-room  and  on  the  stage,  without  giv- 
ing their  listeners  the  remotest  chance  of  discovering 
whether  they  are  singing  English,  Italian,  Hebrew 
or  Chinese  ;  and  as  if  it  were  part  of  their  purpose 
to  conceal  both  the  meaning  and  the  language  of  the 
poet. 

New  Chdrch  Organ  at  Jamaica  Plain. — 
Seldom  have  the  lovers  of  organ  music  been  more 
highly  gratified  than  those  who  were  present  last  eve- 
ning at  the  exhibition  of  this  noblest  of  instruments, 
just  completed  for  the  St.  John's  (Episcopal)  Church, 
West  Roxbury,  by  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook.  It 
has  10  stops  in  the  great  organ,  11  in  the  swell,  double 
open  and  double  dulciana  pedals,  6  couplers,  in  all  28 
stops.  The  case  is  of  black  w.alnut,  of  Gothic  de- 
sign, and,  in  conection  with  the  new  projecting  gal- 
lery, adds  much  to  the  inside  character  of  the  church. 
The  organ  was  skillfully  and  beautifully  illustrated 
by  J.  H.  Willcox,  Esq.,  who  displayed  a  versatility 
of  talent  which  both  charmed  and  astonished  the 
audience,  as  he  exhibited  the  power,  grandeur  and 
sweetness  of  the  instrument,  in  various  composi- 
tions, winning  the  highest  meed  of  praise  for  both 
the  builders  and  player. 

After  listening  to  such  splendid  harmonies,  who  is 
there  that  will  not  agree  with  Bishop  Clark  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  speaking  of  the  Messrs.  Hook's  or- 
gans, "The  elements  of  power  and  delicacy  are  won- 
derfully harmonized,  and  those  who  order  an  organ 
fi-om  their  manufactory,  m.ay  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  full  worth  of  their  money." 

The  Messrs.  Hook  have  now  an  organ  in  each  of 
the  four  churches  in  this  village,  all  fine  instruments 
— the  largest  being  that  of  the  LTnitarian  Church, 
which  under  the  care  of  the  organist  wlio  so  satis- 
factorily presided  at  this  splendid  instrument,  has  ob- 
tained the  high  character  it  so  richly  meiits. 

St.  John's  Church,  under  the  ministrations  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  most  other  churches,  being  now  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  debt,  which  speaks  volumes  of  the  high 
character  of  the  members,  of  this  excellent  society. 
Messrs.  Hook  have  now  nearly  completed  organs  for 
West  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol's,  Rev.  Dr.  Ga'nnett's, 
Rev.  Dr.  Huntington's,  the  new  Methodist,  Tremont 
street,  the  Catholic  at  Springfield,  and  the  North 
Congregational  Church  at  Newburyport. — Transcript 
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For  Dvright'8  Journal  of  Music. 

Mr.  Editor, — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a 
unique  volume  might  be  written  on  the  life  of  a  Coun- 
try Music  Tracher?  We  have  often  wondered  at 
the  neglect  of  such  an  unexplored  mine  of  art- 
regions — the  revelations  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  ! 

Of  all  the  hard  workers  for  their  dally  bread, 
under  the  sun,  none  are  so  miserable  as  they,  who, 
having  themselves  musical  talent  and  culture  devote 
their  time  to  attempting  to  instruct  people  inc.ipable 
of  receiving  instniction. 

To  illustrate  the  latter  statement,  we  give  you  here- 
with a  little  anecdote  which  we  were  advised  was 
"Good  for  Harper's" — but  seemed  to  us,  to  be- 
long more  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Music. 
May  it  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  ignorant  teachers. 

Some  months  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article,  had 
among  her  music  scholars,  one  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  conid  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
nature  of  rests  in  general,  and  quarter  rests  in  particu- 
lar. As  the  Instruction  book  in  use  did  not  contain 
many  examples  for  practice,  in  this  instance,  we 
wrote  a  couple  of  short  exercises  on  the  rest,  and 
carried  them  to  our  pupil.  We  thought  at  the  time, 
she  received  them  very  coolly,  and  before  the  next 
musie  day,  she  sent  word  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
take  lessons  of  us  any  longer.  We  made  out  our 
moderate  little  bill — (country  music  teacher's  bills 
are  always  moderate)  and  presented  it  to  the  young 
lady,  with  one  of  our  politest  smiles,  and  she  declin- 
ed to  pay  it. 

"What,  we  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  You 
cannot  refuse  such  a  small  sum  as  that — we  should 
do  wrong  to  charge  you  less." 

"Yes  marm  ; "  was  the  reply.  "Yon  need'nt 
think  I  am  going  to  be  imposed  on,  if  I  am  a  poor 
girl — I  took  lessons  of  gentlemen,  before,  and  they 
did  well  by  mo,  but  I  never  had  any  teachers  so  igno- 
rant that  they  had  to  write  the  notes  down,"  And 
she  actually  threatened  to  bring  the  charge  of  igno- 
rance against  ns  in  court,  for  having  to  write  those 
exercises,  and  was  highly  indignant  when  we  had 
our  laugh  on  the  spot  ! 

Query, — If  ignorance  is  bliss,  must  every  one  be 
allowed  to  inhabit  a  fool's  paradise  1  Daisy. 


New  Publications. 

Great  Espeotations,  by  Charles  Dickens.    T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  306  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

Of  Dickens's  last  book  it  is  almost  idle  to  say  any- 
thing now,  for  it  has  been  read  all  over  the  world, 
for  the  last  si.x  months,  and  thous.ands  upon  thous- 
ands of  readers  have  been,  with  us,  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  the  conclusion  of  the  powerful  and  intricate 
plot  which  has  so  long  fascinated  them.  We  now, 
almost  welcome  its  arrival  with  reluctance  and  regret 
that  it  has  come  to  an  end.  High  as  the  author's 
fame  is,  this  book  will  add  to  it.  It  is  published  in 
nineteen  different  forms,  and  is  the  author's  edition. 

We  have  recived  from  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  54 
Gold  Street,  New  York  : 

The  London  QnARTERLT  for  July,  which  con- 
tains the  following  articles  ;  1.  Thomas  de  Quincey  ; 
2.  Montalembert  on  Western  Monachism ;  3.  The 
English  translators  of  Virgil ;  4.  Maine's  Ancient 
Law ;  5.  Scottish  Character ;  6.  Russia  on  the 
Amoor ;  7.  Cavour;  8.  Democracy  on  Trial. 

The  Edinburgh  contains  ten  articles,  of  which 
the  titles  are  as  follows:  1,  Popular  Education  in 
England  ;    2.  Literary  Remains  of   Albert   Durer ; 

5.  Carthage ;  4.  The  Novels  of  Fernan  Caballero  ; 

6.  Watson's  Life  of  Person  ;  6.  The  Countess  of 
Albany,  the  last  Stuarts,  and  Alfieri  ;  7.  Buckle's 
Civilization  in  Spain  and  Scotland;  8.  Du  Chaillu's 
Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa;  9.  Church  Refor- 
mation in  Italy;  10.  Count  Cavour. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August  contains 
the  following  articles:  1.  .Joseph  Wolff;  2.  On 
Manners ;  .3.  Vaughan's  Revolutions  in  English 
History;  4.  Norman  Sinclair  —  conclusion;  5.  The 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Water-Color  Societies  ;  6. 
Mad  Dogs;  7.  Another  Minister's  Autobiography; 
8.  Three  Days  in  the  Highlands. 

Where  else  can  one  get  so  much  good  reading  for 
so  little  money  ?  Consider  the  variety  of  learning 
hero  condensed"  in  the  alembic  of  the  leading  minds 
of  England   with  such   care  and  study,  and   tell  us 


where  else  one  can  find  such  an  epitome  of  the  age 
as  in  these  Reviews.  The  Westminstek  has  not 
come  to  band. 

The  Human  Ear. — M.  Eessel,  of  Cologne,  on 
testing  the  new  Parisian  tuning  fork,  oi>served  that 
he  had  heard  differently  with  his  two  ears — the  note 
heard  with  the  right  ear  being  somewhat  higher 
than  that  heard  with  the  left.  On  examining  his 
musical  friends  he  has  not  yet  found  one.  even  among 
part-musicians,  whose  ears  are  precisely  alike  in  es- 
timation of  the  pitch  of  musical  tones.  He  conjec- 
tures that  the  reason  for  tliis  difference  in  hearing  is, 
probably,  that  the  external  passage  of  the  ear  is  set 
in  vibration  modifies  the  pitch  of  the  entering  sound 
according  to  the  form  of  the  individual  ear. 

The  New  Science  of  Piionautographt. — 
Among  all  the  marvels  of  mechanical  intranuity 
which  are  ilaily  being  brought  to  perfection,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  those  which  .aim  at  the  accom- 
plishing of  some  task  apparently  requiring  intellect, 
in  addition  to  mere  mechanical  de.Ktcrity,  for  its  exe- 
cution. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  meclianical  ope- 
ration which  requires  a  greater  exercise  of  intellect 
than  that  of  verbatim  reporting  liy  means  of  short- 
hand. Yet  even  this  art  seems  likelv.  before  long, 
to  be  supplanted.  For  several  years  a  Frendi  savan 
M.  L.  Scott,  has  been  engaged  in  experiments  on 
the  fixation  of  sound  npou  a  prepared  tablet,  in  the 
same  way  as  photograjihy  fixes  luminous  images  ; 
and  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  this  new 
art,  which  he  has  named  Pbonautography.  At  the 
last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
short  communication  was  made  by  the  discoverer, 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  some  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction  made  by  other  trentie- 
men.  This  communication  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
description  of  certain  illustrations  laid  before  the 
members,  aud  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  general 
reader  without  the  diagrams  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  had  previously  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Scott. 
The  subject,  however^  being  of  immense  importance, 
and  likely  now  to  attract  great  attention,  and  having 
ourselves  n  a'ched  its  development  for  several  years, 
as  well  as  having  had  many  opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing the  photor^raphic  representations  of  sound  auto- 
graphically  recorded  by  Mr.  Scott's  instrument,  a 
short  account  of  what  has  already  been  done  by  this 
phvsicist  will  perhaps  be  considered  of  interest. 

The  problem  which  first  required  solution  was  the 
artificial  construction  of  an  ear,  by  means  of  tubes 
and  diaphragms,  so  as  to  imitate,  .as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, the  human  ear  in  its  power  of  collecting  sounds 
of  every  degree  of  intensity,  and  transmitting  them 
to  a  delicate  membrane  placed  at  the  extremity. 
After  numerous  essays  an  apparatus  was  constructed 
which  possessed  the  above  qualifications  ;  tiie  mem- 
brane was  seen  to  vibrate  visibly,  and  in  a  different 
manner,  with  each  audible  sound  or  note  ;  and  if  a 
pen  or  style  were  fastened  to  this  membrane,  its  point 
would  trace  the  wonderfully  beautiful  and  complica- 
ted curves  aad  circles  appertaining  to  the  elements  of 
sound.  The  next  ditBculty  consisted  in  finding  a 
sensitive  surface  upon  which  this  style  could  mark 
the  imprint  of  its  movements ;  for  the  vibrations  of 
the  aerial  pen  were  so  delicate  that  if  any  appreciable 
force  were  required  to  effect  the  transcription,  the  re- 
sistance would  at  once  stop  all  movement.  This  dif- 
ficulty was  at  last  overcome  by  employing  a  strip  of 
thin  paper,  upon  which  was  deposited  a  film  of  lamp- 
black obtained  from  the  smoke  of  burning  bodies. 
This  sensitive  surface  is  carried  along  by  clockwork 
agency,  in  front  of  the  vibrating  style,  so  that  the 
successive  movements  of  the  latter  shall  not  impinge 
one  on  the  other,  when  the  result  is  a  series  of  lines 
written  on  the  paper,  composed  of  the  most  compli- 
cated systems  of  curves,  and  forming  a  natural  auto- 
graph of  the  producing  sounds. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  above  is 
intended  more  as  a  brief  outline  of  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Scott's  instrument,  then  as  an  exact  description 
of  its  individual  details.  In  reality,  especially  in 
the  one  recently  made,  it  is  fur  more  complicated 
than  would  he  imagined  from  this  brief  sketch  ;  but 
the  phonographs  produced  by  it  are  marvellously 
perfect.  Every  separate  source  of  sound  has  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own.  The  sounds  of  diflferent  mu- 
sical instruments,  for  instance,  are  easily  distinguished 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  human  voice.  This 
latter,  moreover,  gives  different  traces,  according  to 
its  character — the  sweet,  soft  voice  of  a  female,  espe- 
cially when  singing,  being  characterized  by  great 
great  beauty  and  harmony  in  the  curves  impressed 
on  the  paper ;  in  those  produced  by  the  harsher  voice 
of  a  man,  the  curves  are  larger  and  more  nigged 
looking;  whilst  in  a  shriek  or  a  shout,  or  in  the 
harsh  discordant  sounds  of  instruments,  the  waves 
are  irregular,  unequal,  and  broken  up  into  secondary 
vibrations  of  all  degrees  of  amplitude. 


An  oration,  delivered  with  varying  rapidity,  and 
with  the  pitch  of  the  voice  greatly  modulated  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  has  a  striking  appearance  in  its  pho- 
nogra|ih.  Rapidly  spoken  parts  have  the  curves 
crowded  together,  whilst  in  others  they  are  widely 
separated.  The  lonil  tones  of  the  voice  are  shown 
by  the  written  waves  rising  to  perhaps  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  height,  whilst  the  low  tones  are  not  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  high  ;  the  modulations  of 
the  voice  are  thus  shown  very  beautifully  by  the  va- 
rying height  of  what  may  bo  called  the  letters  of 
sound. 

The  fact  of  being  able  to  make  spoken  sounds  re- 
cord themselves  permanently  on  paper  is  of  itself 
most  singular  and  astonishing  ;  but  if  it  is  ever  de- 
veloped, as  the  inventor  says  it  shortly  will  be,  to 
sufficiL-nt  perfection  to  enahh^  it  lo  take  down  speech- 
es which  may  be  written  off  verbalim,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  whether 
it  be  in  respect  to  the  unimjicaehahle  accuracy  of  the 
process,  the  entire  absence  of  trouble  and  expense  in 
reporting  articulate  sounds  or  the  great  saving  of  the 
time  and  the  exhausting  labors  of  our  Parliamentary 
reporters. — Condon  Jieriew. 
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Paris. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  loss  by  the  burning  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Opera  was  far  less  than  had  been 
at  first  supposed.  Although  the  first  cost  may  have 
been,  as  stated,  some  800,000  francs,  the  scenery  was 
mostly  that  of  pieces  no  longer  played.  The  project 
about  to  be  carried  into  effect  of  building  a  new  opt- 
era  house,  would,  moreover,  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  scenes  entirely,  so  that  they  were 
hardly  worth  more  than  their  value  as  old  canvass 
and  lumber,  which  would  have  been  perhaps  some 
50,000  francs.  The  buildings  belonged  to  the  State 
and  were  to  have  been  before  long,  demolished. 

Le  Prophete  has  been  played  recently,  in  which 
Mad.  Viardot,  renewed  her  old  triumphs  in  the  char- 
acter of  Fide's.  The  Hngnenots,  Comte  Oi'g  and  Her- 
culannm  have  also  been  performed.  Mad.  Tedesco  ap- 
pearing in  the  latter  opera. 

It  is  said  that  Flotow  is  engaged  upon  the  score  of 
a  new  opera,  of  which  the  text  is  written  by  M.  do 
Dingelstedt. 

M.  Morere,  who  gained  the  first  prize  for  singing 
at  the  recent  concours  of  the  Conservatoire,  has  been 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

At  tlic  Nuremberg  festival,  the  first  prize,  a  splen- 
did cup,  offered  by  the  city  of  Berne,  was  won  by 
the  Vienna  Mcennergesang-Verein. 

The  New  Gijand  Opera  at  Paris. — The  plan 
of  the  new  Grand  <Jpera-house  is  now  definitively 
settleil.     The  design  adopted  is  th.at  of  M.  Gamier. 

The  form  of  the  edifice,  says  the  Siecle,  is  a  par- 
allelogram, with  rounded  angles,  flanked  at  the  sides 
by  two  prqiecting  pavilions,  at  right  angles  to  the 
streets  abutting  on  them.  'I'be  western  pavilion — 
that  is  to  say,  the  pavilion  fronting  the  Rue  de  Rouen 
—is  intended  for  the  private  entrance  of  the  Emper- 
or ;  the  eastern  pavilion,  looking  upon  the  Rue  de 
Lafayette,  will  be  the  entrance  for  carriages.  The 
principal  facade,  reserved  for  the  pedestrians,  is  an 
imposing  mass.  It  offers  some  analogy  with  that  of 
the  Garde-Meuble,  but  its  colonnade  is  composed  of 
coupled  columns,  like  those  of  the  Louvre.  Per- 
sons arriving  by  the  eastern  pavilion  will  alight  un- 
der a  covered  gallery,  leading  to  a  circular  waiting- 
room,  situated  immediately  under  the  audience  part 
of  the  theatre.  This  waiting-room  resembles  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  vestibule  of  the  Theatre  Frangais. 
Round  it  is  a  circular  gallery  communicating  with 
the  entrance  gallery.  The  grand  staircase  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Doria  Palace  at  Genoa. 
It  will  lead  only  to  the  grand  tier  of  boxes  and  the 
other  first-class  places.  From  the  extremities  of  the 
vestibule  will  spring  two  secondary  staircases,  the 
plan  of  which  is  a  semicircle,  open  in  its  diameter, 
consists  of  a  succession  of  winding  flights,  sustained 
by  superposed  arcades. 

The  visitor  reaches  the  grand  staircase  by  a  cen- 
tral vestibule,  while  he  gain's  access  to  the  other  two 
by  the  lateral  galleries  opening  into  the  broad  peris- 
tyle which  takes  up  tlie  whole  facpade  next  the  Bou- 
levard. This  peristyle,  a  sort  of  Salle-des-Pas-Per- 
dus,  communicates  with  the  galleries   which    enable 
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the  public  to  eiroulate  under  cover  round  the  entire 
edifice.  M.  Garnier's  plan  is  kept  within  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Municipal  Board  of  Works ;  for 
these  lines,  despite  the  sharp  criticism  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  have  been  but  very  slightly 
modified,  or  rather  not  been  modified  at  all.  The 
new  edifice  will  cover  a  superficial  area  of  11,226 
metres — that  is  to  say,  double  the  area  occupied  by 
the  present  Opera-house  and  its  outbuildings.  Now, 
14,000  metres  having  been  granted  by  the  bill  framed 
for  the  purpose,  there  will  remain  2,774  metres  for 
the  squares  and  plantations.  The  work  will  be  com- 
menced on  the  1st  August.  Tliey  will  be  completed 
in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  million 
francs. 

To  the  above  description  we  beg  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing account,  taken  from  the  Presse,  and  bearing 
the  signature  of  M.  The'odore  Grasset : 

"  On  a  sub-basement,  pierced  with  arcades,  be- 
tween which  colossal  statues  symbolise  the  only 
lyric  arts,  rises  a  rich  Corinthian  colonnade,  whose 
coupled  columns,  as  in  Perrault's  work  at  the 
Louvre,  support  architraves  with  plat-bands.  Above 
this  arch  a  rich  entablature  serves  as  a  base  for  a  pil- 
astered  attic  story,  decorated  with  statues  in  semi- 
velief.  The  effect  of  tliis  attic  story,  the  model  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greek  architecture, 
and  which  has  been  reproduced  in  several  edifices  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  is  most  picturesque  and  ma- 
jestic. Two  fore-parts,  projecting  but  very  little, 
surmounted  by  triangular  frontons,  and  each  pierced 
by  a  grand  central  arcade,  complete  and  bound  this 
arrangement  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 

"A  gently  sloping  roof  surmounts  and  crowns  the 
whole.  The  artist  has,  moreover,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a  happy  transition  between  the  facade  and 
the  cupola  which  rises  above  the  edifice.  This  cu- 
pola, magisterially  placed  on  the  circular  wall  which 
forms  the  sides  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house, 
shows  from  the  outside  its  shape  and  destination,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  M  Garnier's  happiest 
conceptions.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  (the  elev.ation 
of  the  circular  walls  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house 
to  the  exterior  of  the  roof)  displays  a  characteristic 
arrangement ;  it  is  a  series  of  bull's-eye  windows, 
pierced  at  the  base  of  the  bend  of  the  cupola. 
Through  these  windows,  the  air  will  be  able  to  pen- 
etrate freely  into  the  house.  We  cannot  applaud  too 
warmly  this  system  of  natural  ventilation,  analogous 
to  that  which  answers  so  well  at  the  Cirque  in  the 
Champs  Klj"s(^es.  Further  on,  the  eye  rests  on  the 
gable  terminating  the  stage.  Its  serious  mode  of  de- 
coration forms  a  happy  contrast  to  the  rich  architec- 
ture of  the  forefront  and  renders  all  the  splendor  of 
the  latter  more  prominent.  Not  less  do  we  approve 
of  the  division  into  three  stories,  as  adapted  by  M. 
Gamier.  It  gives  variety  in  unity,  and  is  complete- 
ly conformable,  in  the  edifice  under  consideration,  to 
architectural  logic. 

"In  the  sub-basement,  firm  in  its  lines  and  sober  in 
its  ornaments,  are  comprised  the  vestibules,  galleries 
of  cotnmunication,  and  all  the  various  conveniences 
for  the  external  service  of  tlie  theatre.  The  story 
of  honor,  marked  by  the  order  of  architecture,  which 
characterises  the  fore-front,  contains  the  grand  saloon 
(in  front  of  which  the  colonnade  forms  a  large  loije, 
open  in  the  Italian  fashion|,the  internal  galleries, 
the  Imperial  box — with  all  the  various  rooms  attach- 
ed to  it — and  the  first  two  rows  of  boxes ;  in  fact, 
all  the  monumental  and  elegant  part  of  the  theatre. 
The  attic  story  corresponds  to  the  upper  .seats,  and 
contains  a  saloon  more  simple  in  its  arrangements 
than  that  on  the  first  floor.  The  visitors  who,  with 
their  modest  toilets,  are  contented  with  the  cheaper 
places,  wi:l  here  find  for  their  use  a  promenade  not 
existing  in  the  present  house. 

"The  interior  of  the  theatre  reproduces,  only  with 
more  lightness  and  elegance  in  the  curve  of  the  vous- 
sures,  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  present 
theatre.  That  cAeWa'ui're  of  the  architect,  Louis,  a 
chef  d' (Eiivre  transported  successively  from  the  theatre 
at  Bordeaux  to  that  of  the  Place  do  Louvois,  and 
thence,  literally,  to  that  in  the  Rue  le  Peletier,  is  a 
model  theatre  in  those  arrangements  required  by  the 
tastes  and  elegant  hahit?  of  the  Parisian  public.  The 
cupola  of  the  new  theatre  will,  if  the  execution  of 
the  work  prove  conformable  to  the  plans,  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  present  house. 
"There  will  be  about  two  thousand  places  ;  the  pres- 
ent house  contains  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
boxes  and  other  places  will  be  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  how  are  in  thei  Rue  le  Peletier,  but 
v/ith  more  room  for  each  spectator.  Each  box  will 
have  a  saloon^not  a  den  which  will  contain  scarcely 
two  persons,  but  a  real  saloon,  completely  furnished. 
The  audience  p.art  of  the  house  will  be  of  the  same 
width  as  La  Scala,  15  metres.  This  is  wider  than 
the  theatre  in  the  Rue  le  Peletier — a  considerable  in- 
crease, which  will  influence  all  the  other  proportions 


of  the  'building,  and  render  it  still  more  imposing. 
The  stage,  also,  will  be  broader  and  deeper.  It  will 
extend  to  some  distance  on  each  side,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  employment,  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  of  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  working  the  scenery,  and  to 
substitute  machinery  for  manual  labor,  which  is  now 
the  exclusive  power  in  use. 

"  The  storehouses  and  painting-rooms  have  been 
very  wisely  excluded  from  the  plan  we  are  describing. 
They  would  h,ave  been  only  a  source  of  danger  and 
embarrassment  —  a  fact  pointed  out  by  the  officials. 
The  foyer  des  etudes,  the  saUes  de  r^pe'lition,  the  /oyer 
de  III  danse,  the  fine  proportions  and  elegant  deeor.i- 
tions  of  which  latter  will  constitute  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  new  theatre,  have,  together  with  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, been  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
edifice,  althoush  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  close  to 
the  stage.  The  visitor  will  remark,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  portions  of  the  theatre,  several  ameli- 
orations which  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

"  The  architect  has  very  skillfully  placed  the  rfifi- 
ces  of  the  management,  the  Conservatory  of  Danc- 
ing, and  the  quarters  of  the  principal  functionaries 
and  servants  of  the  opera,  further  on  towards  the 
Rue  Neuvedes  Mathurins.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not,  as  in  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  present  house,  a  court-yard  for  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  air.  Taking  into  consideration  the  wants 
and  habits  of  the  population  of  artists,  workmen,  and 
servants,  of  all  ranks,  who  reside  in  the  Opera-house 
— 700  persons  at  least — a  large  court-yard  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ground,  or 
riither  the  distribution  of  it,  accorded  to  M.  Gamier, 
did  not  allow  him  to  include  such  a  court-yard  in  the 
body  of  the  building.  The  artists  will  not  thank 
him  for  having  built  them  a  stone  cage,  which,  how- 
ever splendid,  is  deprived  of  air." 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  wh.at  the  future  Opera-House  will  he.  The 
first  stone  will  shortly  be  laid  ;  three  years'  patience, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  behold  M.  Garnier's  work  in 
all  its  splendor. 

Leeds  Town  Hall  Organ  Concepts.  —  The 
first  year  of  these  concerts   is  just  completed,  and, 
from  the  accompanying  analysis  of  the   music  per- 
formed, the   public  will   see  how  great  a  boon  our 
corporation  has  provided  for  the  public.     There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  closer  our  familiarity  is  with 
everything  good   in  art,  the  greater  is  our  apprecia- 
tion of  it,  and   the  higher  our  delight.     The  Leeds 
Town  Hall  organ,  as  an  imitative  orchestral  instru- 
ment, is  the  finest  in    the  world,  so  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  musicians  who    have  heard  all  the 
noted  organs  at  present  existing.       This  fact  must 
be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  Town  Council  and 
the    ratepayers,    especially   after    the   noisy    outcry 
made    by  a  few  persons  when  first  the  organ  was 
erected.      But  has  there   ever  been    a   work  of  any 
mairnitude  completed  which  has  not  aroused  feelings 
of  jealousy'?   At  the  present  time  there  are  not  want- 
ing architects  and  others  who  declare  that  our  noble 
Town  Hall    itself  is  a   gigantic   failure,  despite  the 
almost    universal    praise  bestowed    upon   it !     The 
grumblers,  however,  decrease  in  number  every  year; 
and  as  with  the  Town  Hall  so  it  is  with  the  organ — 
even  former  detractors  have  become  honest  eulosists ; 
and  now  we  hear  little  but  praise  of  both.     During 
the  year  ending  July,  there  have  been  76  organ  con- 
certs  given,  aud  22  performances  at   oratorio  and 
other  concerts,  making  a  total  of  98  performances  on 
the  organ  in  twelve  months.     The  attendance  at  the 
organ  concerts  has  been  about  fourteen  thousand — a 
larger  number   than  could  have  been   expected,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances.     The  programmes  have 
contained  165  pieces,  viz.  : — 32  various  organ  works, 
includes  preludes  and  fugues  by  J.  S.  Bach,  sonatas 
by  Mendelssohn,   and  concertos  by  Handel ;  25  sa- 
cred songs  and  choruses  by  Handel,  43  other  sacred 
songs,  duets  and  concerted  music  from  the  works  of 
Mozart,   Haydn,   Beethoven,    Mendelssohn    Spohr, 
&c.;   19  pieces  selected  from  the  instrumental  works 
of  various  composers,  including  selections  from  the 
grand  symphonies  ;  17  marches  by  Meyerbeer,  Men- 
delssohn, Wagner,   Costa,  &c.;  4  fantasias  on  popu- 
lar music  ;  24  "  recollections  "  of  various  operas  by 
Mozart,  Meyerbeer,   Donizetti,   Verdi,  Wallace,  &c. 
(these  "  recollections"  have  been  most  popular,  and 
contain  all  the  leading  features  in  each  opera,  which 
are    connected  in  a   fantasia  of  considerable   length, 
and  with  mtermez-i  of  a  suitable  character ;    7  con- 
certed vocal   music  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  &c. ;    13 
secular  songs   by   various  popular  writers ;  and  24 
overtures,    including   Der    Freyschiitz,    Oheron,   The 
Last  Judgment,    Son  and   Stranger,  Fidelia,  Masan- 
iello,  Zampa,  &c.     We   congratulate  Dr.  Spark,  our 
talented  organist,  on  his  admirable  selection  of  pieces 
generally,  and  on   the  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed  his  duties    during  his  first  year  of  office. — 
Leeds  Paper,  Sat.  Aug.  3,  1861. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Come  where  the  moonbeams  linger.  F.  Bucklei/.  25 
Bucllley  has  a  great  and  unJoubted  talent  of  in- 
Tenting  graceful,  flowing  melodies  which  are  easily 
fixed  in  one's  memory,  because  there  is  nothing  forced, 
nothing  artificial  about  them.  Every  one  can  eing 
them.  Many  of  his  sonis  have  become  popular. 
His  late  songi*  far  eclip.se  former  efforts.  In  England, 
where  the  author  resides  at  present,  his  songs  are 
among  those  most  called  for.  The  above  song  especi- 
ally has  obtained  wide  popularity  there,  as  it  should 
here,  being  uncommonly  pretty. 

The  Stripes  and  starry  blue.    Patriotic  Song.        26 

A  stirring  patriotic  song  adapted  to  a  femous  old 
English  air,  the  ''  British  Grenadiers." 

Elegy  on  the  death  of  General  Lyon. 

Dr.  Ft.  Basse.  25 

A  fit  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  hero,  al- 
ready immortalized  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The 
poetry  is  fine  and  the  music  truly  grand  and  solemn, 
and  suggestive  of  the  sad  event  which  the  words  me- 
morialize. 


Then  wave  ye  stripes. 

New  England  for  the  Union. 


Miss  Howell  25 
D.  B.   Worley  25 


Some  of  the  innumerable  patriotic  Songs  which  the 
war  for  the  Union  has  called  out  will  prove  worth 
preserving.  It  is  difficult  to  say  beforehand  what 
these  will  be.  It  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
above  two  songs  will  be  among  the  number,  as  they 
are  well  written  and  have  all  the  requisites  of  popular 
songs. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Cataract  Galop.  Carl  Faust.  25 

A  sp.arkling  and  melodious  piece,  not  difficult  of  ex- 
ecution. Abroad  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  dances 
of  the  day. 


Marche  du  Vainqueur. 


J.  Blumenthal.  50 


This  "March  of  the  Victor''  is  a  beautiful  tone- 
poem,  by  the  author  of  "  La  Source."  and  "  Les  deux 
anges,"  pieces  which  are  cherished  second  to  none  by 
the  modern  pianist.  It  should  become  a  standard 
work.  The  fine  Elegy  for  the  slain,  for  which  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  March  is  unmistakably  intended, 
is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  piece. 

Army  Grand  March,  introducing  Glory  Halle- 
lujah and  Hail  to  the  Chief.  C.   Grobe.  35 

This  arrangement  of  the  popular  refrain  coming  as 
it  does  coupled  with  the  stirring  melody  of  "Hail  to 
the  chief,"  the  whole  together  forming  an  effective 
March,  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  one.  The  ar- 
rangement is  simple,  yet  effective. 

Books. 

The  Golden  Harp.  A  collection  of  Hymns, 
Tunes,  and  Choruses  for  the  Use  of  Sabbath 
Schools,  Social  Gatherings,  Pic  Nics,  and  the 
Home  Circle.     By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

This  book  has  been  introduced  into  many  large 
schools,  and  has  in  every  case  given  the  fullest  satis- 
faction. Individuals  whose  interests  are  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  Sabbath  Schools  cannot  do  a  better  deed 
for  the  good  of  that  cause  than  by  examining  this 
work,  calling  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  it,  aud 
introducing  it  into  use  in  their  respective  localities. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin?  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rat«  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Lark  in  the  City. 

,  BV    THOMAS     HOOD. 

The  raiiiy  mist  was  hanging  low, 
Creeping  slow- 
Creeping  along  the  crowded  street, 
Dulling  the  echo  of  busy  feet, 
As  the  throngs  passed  by  in  a  ceaseless  flow, 
Hastening,  harrying  to-and-fro. 

Overhead  was  a  sky  of  lead. 

Never  a  glimpse  of  blue  to  be  seen— • 

Never  a  gleam  the  clouds  between 

And  my  heart  sank  low  with  doubt  and  dread  ; 

And  thoughts  of  the  morrow. 

Its  care  and  sorrow, 

And  the  toil  for  daily  bread. 

Filled  my  heart  with  a  wild  misgiving ; 

"  Without  a  friend  to  love  or  pity, 

All  alone  in  this  crowded  city — 

"Where  is  the  use  of  living  V 

Trill— trill— trill ! 

The  song  of  a  lark 

Scattered  the  visions  dreary  and  dark. 

And  woke  my  heart  with  a  thrill ! 

Poor  little  lark,  in  its  tiny  prison. 

It  chanted  its  sweet  song  over  and  over. 

As  if  it  were  newly  risen 

From  the  fields  of  emerald  wheat  and  clover ; 

And  the  notes  came  pouring, 

Heavenward  soaring — 

Up— up— up  ; 

As  if  the  cup 

Of  its  happiness  were  overflowing. 

Out  on  the  hills,  with  a  fresh  wind  blowing. 

And  the  sky  to  eastward  redly  glowing. 

In  the  bright  green  country  far  away. 

At  the  morn  of  a  sunny  summer  day. 

Sorrow  vanished — gloom  was  banished — 

Forgotten  the  dreary  misty  weather  ; 

And  long  leagues  off,  where  the  corn  was  green, 

Up  in  the  sunlight's  golden  sheen, 

My  heart  and  the  lark  were  mounting  together, 

High — high — high 

In  the  bright  blue  sky  ? 

Trill— trill— trill  ! 

And  cheerily  still 

The  lark,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city, 

Over  and  over  sang  its  ditty ; 

Raising  my  soul  like  a  holy  beatitude  : 

So,  with  all  gratitude. 

Cheered  and  chastened. 

Onward  I  hastened, 

Blessing  the  bird  for  its  merry  song. 

That  haunted  my  heart  the  whole  day  long. 


Count  Walewski's  Address 

TO   THE    CONSERVATOIKE    IMPERIAL    DE     MUSIQUE. 

[On  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Paris,  His  Excellency  the  Coun  Walewski,  Min- 
ister of  State,  presided.  The  occasion  was  made  a  memorable 
one,  by  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the  venerable  composer 
Auber,  in  creating  him  a  grand  oJBcer  ot  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  address  of  Count  Walewski  is  interesting  in  its  topics 
and  graceful  and  eloquent  in  its  style.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  more  adequately  clothe  it  in  an  English  dress,  but  are 
confident  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers.] 

Gentlemen  :  In  presiding  upon  this  occasion,  my 
first  desire  is  to  thank  the  eminent  professors  by  whom 
I  find  myself  surrounded,  and  especially  the  illustri- 
ous director  of  the  Conservatoire,  the  glory  of  French 


music,  whoso  graceful  mtellect  that  reckons  years  only 
by  the  number  of  its  successes,  that  charming  octo- 
genarian who  will  never  have  been  an  old  man, 
whose  last  chef  d'ceuvie,  la  Circassiennc,  is  still  a 
work  of  youth. 

The  Emperor,  gentlemen,  who  understands  how 
to  proportion  the  reward  to  the  greatness  of  the 
merit,  has  been  pleased  by  a  signal  manifestation  of 
his  good  will  to  distinguish  an  instance  that  so  calls 
for  sympathy  and  popular  feeling.  His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  nominate  M.  Auber,  grand  officer  of 
his  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  that  or- 
der, which  in  the  design  of  its  immortal  founder,  was 
instituted  to  reward  every  kind  of  merit.  I  esteem 
myself  happy  to  be  the  medium  of  a  favor  so  justly 
deserved. 

^The  Minister  here  presented  to  M.  Auber  the 
insignia  of  a  grand  officer  amid  the  most  deafening 
acclamations  and  applause.) 

I  thank  the  professors  for  the  enlightened  zeal  that 
they  display  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I 
thank  them  for  the  great  and  diverse  talents  that  have 
been  formed  by  their  care. 

Yes,  the  Conservatoire  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  results  obtained  in  all  its  departments.  We  vol- 
untarily disparage  what  belongs  to  ourselves  ;  this  is 
in  some  sort  the  coquetry  of  our  hospitality,  but  in 
the  presence  of  unfounded  criticisms  (although  in- 
spired by  laudable  feeling)  we  should  have  the  cour- 
age to  recognize  what  is  good  and  loudly  proclaim  it. 

The  diplomatic  duties  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  discharge,  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does 
the  State  lend  to  the  Arts  a  more  generous  and  eflTec- 
tive  support.  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  have  been 
able  to  enrich  the  Conservatoire  with  a  precious  col- 
lection of  the  instruments  of  all  epochs,  collected  by 
the  care  of  M.  Clapisson,  which  will  fill  a  useful 
place  in  its  library,  and  will  be  complete  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

No  other  establishment  in  Europe  can  compare 
with  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  the  ensemble,  and 
complete  organization  of  its  studies,  in  unity  of  de- 
sign and  method,  and  finally  in  that  general  emula- 
tion that  has  produced  four  hundred  and  ten  scholars 
deemed  worthy  of  taking  part  in  the  ConcOT(?-s  of  this 
year.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  we  are  progressing,  as  never  before  has  so 
high  a  figure  been  attained. 

This  very  hall,  even,  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
the  most  modest  and  at  the  same  time  most  illustri- 
ous concert  hall  that  the  musical  world  knows,  in 
which  an  unrivalled  orchestra  has  made  real  the  mar 
vels  of  perfect  execution,  eloquently  testifies  in  favor 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 

I  do  not  desire,  however,  to  exaggerate,  and  with 
the  intention  of  being  equitable,  to  fail  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  others.  Italy  has  continued  to  be  the  Queen 
of  Song.  Nature  has  given  everything  to  her  chil- 
dren to  make  them  a  melodious  race ;  the  voices  of 
her  singers  have  the  limpid  quality  of  their  native 
air ;  the  very  speech  that  they  have  learned  in  the 
cradle  was  their  first  lesson  in  melody  ;  but,  after  all, 
if  Italy  has  for  so  long  a  time  lent  to  us,  if  she  still 
lends  us  admirable  singers,  have  we  not  ended  by  re- 
storing to  her  a  little  of  what  we  borrow  ?  The 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  has  furnished  to  her  theatres 
many  artis's  of  the  first  order;  let  us  only  dis- 
cover their  real  names  under  the  translation  that  dis- 


guises them,  and  you  will  see  that  the  French  school 
can  claim  a  considerable  share  in  the  fortunes  of 
Italian  song. 

Tlie  Symphony  is  German.  A  reverie  and  a  pro- 
found science,  Germany  has  given  to  it  her  entire 
genius,  and  not  in  vain  has  she  produced  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  Weber  and  Beethoven  ;  neither  is  it  in  vain 
that  France  has  understood  and  interpreted  with  a 
superior  intelligence  these  great  poets  of  instrumental 
music.  Our  composers  have  known  how  to  combine 
those  mystic  voices  of  the  Symphony  with  the  bril- 
liant and  perfected  expression  of  singing,  so  as  to 
form  the  modern  French  opera,  of  which  a  truly 
creative  mind,  Eugene  Scribe,  has  sketched  the  por- 
trait. It  is  to  this  wholly  national  creation  that  our 
first  lyric  stage  should  be  exclusively  devoted,  just  as 
the  Theatre  Franfais,  the  guardian  of  traditions,  the 
true  school  of  good  taste,  should  consecrate  itself  to 
the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  our  literature,  whether  to  those 
of  the  older  school,  or  to  the  serious  productions  of 
contemporary  authors.  And  thus  combining  this  del- 
icate labor  with  the  movement  and  rapid  life  of  the 
Cotnedie  d' intrigue,  the  creators  ot  the  modern  French 
opera  have  formed  the  Opera  Comique,  that  happy 
combination  of  learning  purposely  disguised,  with 
eloquence  and  grace,  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  which  have 
even  gained  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  classical  Ger- 
many. 

As  I  have  pronounced  the  name  of  Eugene  Scribe, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  pro- 
found sadness  that  X  experience  not  to  see  him 
seated  here  to-day  beside  his  illustrious  fellow-laborer. 
You  all,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  share  with  me  in  this 
painful  emotion.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  dramatic  studies,  and  there 
also  he  has  left  a  void  to  be  filled.  The  Conservatoire 
has  a  right  to  take  its  part  in  the  deep  grief  with 
which  the  loss  of  this  brilliant,  fertile  intellect  has 
plunged  the  dramatic  art  all  over  the  world  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  French  art  (whether  tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  drama  or  comic  opera)  is,  one  may 
say,  in  possession  of  the  universal  stage.  To  you, 
gentlemen  it  belongs  to  preserve  these  conquests, 
which,  since  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  have  never 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  France. 

To  this  end,  labor  without  ceasing.  If  an  impa- 
tient ardor  whispers  in  your  ears,  "Imagination  is  of 
more  worth  than  rules  —  Inspiration  finds  all  she 
needs  in  a  sudden  intuition — Genius  has  no  need  of 
traditions,"  repel  these  theories.  Imagination  goes 
astray  and  cannot  go  far  without  the  rules  that  guide 
it.  Inspiration  has  sometimes  met  the  sublime,  but 
she  is  capricious  and  visits  us  only  in  the  hoar  that 
she  herself  chooses.  And  as  to  Genius — the  gift  is 
rare.  We  have  seen  it  however.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  it  was  called  Talma ;  it  was  called 
Malibran  and  Mars,  and  in  our  own  day,  it  was 
called  Rachel.  Less  proud  and  disdainful  than  is 
supposed,  it  has  not  depended  wholly  on  itself;  it 
has  regarded  tradition  as  its  natural  heritage,  and 
has  not  repudiated  that  treasure  of  acquired  exper- 
ience, that  rich  inheritance  of  so  much  study,  so 
many  recollections,  which  it  was  in  its  turn,  to  trans- 
mit, the  richer  for  its  own  studies  and  its  own  mem- 
ories. Always  preoccupied  with  its  art,  seeking 
ever  for  what  was  best,  going  in  advance  of  counsels, 
it  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  itself — not  to  know  that 
it  was  Genius  ;  but  it  knew  that  Taste  is  itself  the 
genius  of  France. 

Taste,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  an- 
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other  place,  and  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  speak 
of  it  here  again  before  you.  Taste  was  the  instinct, 
the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  tliese  great  artists. 
Without  eftbrt,  it  regulated  tlieir  gestures,  their  bear 
ing,  their  whole  attitude.  What  dignity !  What 
elegance  !  What  fitness  !  I  speak  not  only  of  the 
delicate  and  lirely  comedy,  but  even  in  the  boldest 
movements  of  tragic  passion,  what  grace  mingled 
with  terror,  what  moderation  with  power,  what 
power  with  moderation  !  And  this  moderation,  too, 
finding  itself  in  harmony  with  the  public  sentiment, 
educated  by  pure  Art,  became  the  common  intelli- 
gence of  both  artists  and  audience,  the  indispensable 
condition  of  success  ;  the  basis,  finally  of  those  great 
reputations  that  are  the  glory  of  our  conntry. 

So  true  is  this,  that  ivhen  the  accustomed  audience 
was  wanting  to  those  great  artists,  they  felt  also  that 
this  moderation  escaped  them.  In  vain,  in  their 
triumphal  excursions,  did  they  attempt  to  resist  the 
plaudits  which  carried  them  beyond  their  bounds ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  parterre  left  them  no  longer 
masters  of  themselves  ;  they  yielded  and  the  limit 
was  passed.  The  more  they  were  admired,  the  more 
applauded,  the  less  were  ibey  satisfied.  They  need- 
ed to  come  back  hero,  to  finil  themseli-es  once  n.ore — 
to  receive,  in  some  degree,  the  teachings  of  silence — 
to  be  less  applauded,  but  more  trulyjudged. 

But,  I  repeat,  study,  tradition,  moderation.  Above 
all,  never  lose  sight  of  this,  that  if  Art  is  a  pleasure 
and  a  charm,  the  highest  of  all  to  the  public  which  it 
enchants,  it  is  to  the  artist,  a  persevering  effort,  a 
toil,  often  even  a  pain.  So,  to  all  those  uncertain 
inclinations  directed  towards  Art  as  to  a  pleasure, 
I  should  say,  "  Stop  !  Choose  another  career,  you 
deceive  yourselves  !"  But  to  those  who  gifted  by 
nature  are  animated  by  the  sacred  fire,  I  shall  say, 
"  Persevere  with  courage,  fear  not  the  labor,  for  it 
offers  vou  in  the  future  both  fortune  and  Fame!" 


Lesueur. 

Lesueur  is  a  name  much  talked  of  in  this 
country ;  but  very  little  is  really  known  of  the 
pretensions  of  its  possessor.  Our  contemporary, 
Le  Meneslrel,  has  recently  published  some  inter- 
esting details  about  the  French  composer,  from 
■which  we  are  able  to  glean  particulars  that  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  our  eaders.  In  the  time 
of  the  Kepublic,  which  could  scarcely  be  regard- 
ed as  the  18th  century,  but  whi<'h  yet  could  not 
be  considered  the  19th,  a  great  number  of  com- 
posers of  talent  vied  for  the  favors  of  a  public, 
attracted  in  other  directions  by  the  declamations 
of  the  political  arena,  or  the  roar  of  cannon  from 
the  frontiers.  These  rival  musicians, — rivals,  but 
excellent  friends, — would  sometimes  join  together 
in  one  common  collaboration,  and  the  Opera 
Comique,  whether  Feydeau  or  Favart,  would 
receive  a  score  at  which  had  labored  some  half- 
dozen  illustrious  men,  such  as  Cherubini,  Mehul, 
Nicolo  Isouard,  Berton,  Kreutzer,  Boieldieu, 
Paer,  &c.  The  three  most  frequently  united  in 
a  joint  preduction  were  Mehul,  Cherubini,  and 
Lesueur.  The  works  of  the  last-named  rendered 
him  less  illustrious  than  the  other  two.  He  was 
indebted  to  the  delicacy  of  Mehul.  and  the  some- 
what rigid  sincerity  of  Cherubini  for  an  elevated 
position  at  the  court.  Was  he  as  deserving  of 
this  distinction  as  his  two  contemporaries?  It 
seems  to  us  not.  His  music  had  neither  the 
grandeur  nor  the  elevation  of  Mehul,  and  the 
masterly  and  learned  refinement  of  Cherubini. 
It  was  far,  however,  from  being  devoid  of  merit. 
What  chiefly  distinguished  it  was  the  graceful- 
ness of  the  melodies— after  the  manner  of  Dalay- 
rac,  though  less  sentimental  than  the  author  o( 
Camitle.  Lesueur  acquired  more  celebrity  through 
his  oratorios,  motets  and  masses  than  hisdramaHc 
works.  Two  of  his  operas,  however,  are  still 
remembered  by  musicians,  La  Caverne,  a  comic 
opera,  to  which  we  shall  presently  return  ;  and 
Ossian ,  ou,  les  Bardes,  a  grand  opera,  for  which 
Napoleon,  with  his  own  hand,  decorated  him  in 
the  Imperial  box  with  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honor;     and   when,    subsequently,    CharJes    X. 


wished  to  promote  Lesueur  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander of  that  order,  the  luusician  declined  the 
honor,  preferring  to  keep  upon  his  breast  the 
same  cross  which  the  Emperor  had  placed  tlicre. 
This  was  the  act  of  a  noble  mind. 

Lesueur  was  born  in  a  village  near  Abbeville, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  176.3.*  After  studying 
music  in  that  town  at  the  cliapel  of  St.  Viilfrau, 
he  was  sent  as  an  enfant  ile  c/ireur  to  the  master 
chapelry  of  Amiens.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral  of  the  metropolis  of  I'icardy 
which  inspired  him  with  tliose  soothing  ineloilies 
that  made  the  success  of  bis  masterpiece,  Le^ 
Bnirlex.  Lcsucur's  music,  however,  has  not  the 
antiques  grandeur  of  Mchnl.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  tliat  he  has  written  for  the  church  which 
approaches  the  sacred  loftiness  of  "  Jnse|ih,  DIeu 
d'Israel."  Having  received  a  somewhat  imper- 
fect eduation,  he  had  improved  his  style  by  read- 
ing the  scores  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  with 
whose  spirit  he  imbued  himself.  Throughout  his 
works  are  to  be  found  such  simple  melodies  as 
the  phrase  of  the  tenor  in  one  of  his  oratorios  : 
"  Surge,  Deborah  !  "f  which  occurs  as  a  type  of 
his  peculiar  manner. 

After  filling  the  post  of  Chapel-master  at 
Seez,  Dijon,  Mans,  and  Tours,  having  come  to 
Paris  in  1  784,  he  ebtained  the  Chapel-mastership 
of  Notre  Dame  in  178G.  Ho  introduced  an  or- 
chestra into  the  chapel  of  that  cathedral,  and 
had  masses  executed  of  an  almost  secular  char- 
acter, which  displeased  the  chapter.  He  was 
reproached  for  this,  and  the  instrumental  parts 
were  reduced,  as  before,  to  simple  accompani- 
ments of  violoncellos  and  double-basses.  Le- 
sueur, wounded  at  this  change,  withdrew  into 
the  country,  resided  with  one  of  his  friends  until 
1792,  when  his  benefactor  died.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  getting  La 
CaBerne  (opera,  in  three  acts)  brought  out  at  the 
Feydeau  during  the  following  year.  The  great 
success  which  this  met  compensated  tor  the  morti- 
fli'ations  of  every  kind  he  had  to  endure  while  it 
was  in  rehearsal.  It  was  remembered  that  he 
had  worn  the  narrow  collar  ef  ecclesiastics  when 
Chapel-master  at  the  Cathedral,  and  that  at  that 
time  he  was  called  "  Monsieur  I'Abbe."  Neither 
the  orchestra  nor  the  actors  spared  their  jeers. 
Cherubini  had  to  take  the  direction  of  the  re- 
hearsals, in  order  by  his  powerful  influence,  ac- 
quired through  the  popularity  of  his  Deux  Jnur- 
nces,  to  counteract  the  ill-will  displayed  towards 
his  friend.  He  even  did  more  than  this;  for  at 
the  three  first  performances  he  filled  the  oflice 
of  prompter,  and  after  the  success  of  the  opera 
had  been  fully  ratified  in  Paris,  he  went  to 
Rouen  and  produced  it  th  re  with  no  less  success 
thanks  to  the  dramatic  feeling  so  felicitously  per- 
vading the  score.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
pieces  may  be  mentioned  the  duet,  "  Moi,  que  de 
vous  je  me  separe,"  the  air,  "Quel  antre  afFreux  V" 
and  the  trio,  "  Se  calme-telle  unpen." 

After  La  Cnverne,  Lesueur  produced,  in  1724, 
Paul  et  Virginie,  not  a  very  remarkable  work, 
but  it  contained  a  hymn  to  the  sun,  which  used 
to  be  executed  at  the  concerts  formerly  given  at 
the  Feydeau.  While  Chapel-master  at  Notre- 
Dame  he  had  written  for  the  opera  Telemnche 
dans  Vile  de  Calypso.  Though  accepted,  being 
never  performed,  he  withdrew  the  score,  and  ar- 
ranged it  as  an  opera  comique,  in  which  shape  it 
was  subsequently  produced  (1796).  Lesueur 
quarrelled  with  Sarrette  about  some  writings 
against  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  resided,  and 
was  thus  obliged  to  leave  bis  quarters,  and  thus 
found  himself  thrown  with  his  family  on  the  wide 
streets,  unprovided  with  the  smallest  means.  A 
lucky  chance  rescued  him  from  this  position. 
The  famous  Paisiello,  then  Napoleon's  Chapel- 
master,  having  requested  permission  to  retire,  his 
place  was  conferred  on  Lesueur,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  was  then  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing  for  his  opera,  Les  Bardes,  which  had 
long  been  languishing  on  the  shelves  of  the  ope- 
ra. The  first  performance  took  place  on  the 
10th  July,  1804. 

In  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  LeRideau 

*  The  inhabitantf  of  Abbeville  have  set  up  a  statue  to  Le- 
sueur in  one  of  their  public  places, 
t  Deborah— Oratorio.    1823. 


f^ere,  Lesueur  is  reproache'l  with  being  ton  dra- 
matic in  his  masses,  and  not  sufhciently  so  in  his 
operas.  The  truth  is  he  wrote  his  scores  for  sa- 
creil  music  a  little  in  the  style  of  tlinsc  destined 
for  the  stage,  and  thus  what  seemed  theatrical  in 
a  place  of  worship  would  have  beim  in  its  right 
place  on  the  stage,  and  what  might  have  been 
striclly  .suitable  to  a  church  would  be  deemed 
too  slflw  for  the  theatre. 


Improvements  in  Key-Boards  of  Pianofortes 
and  other  Instruments. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  at  the  present  lime  the 
manufacture  of  [)iaiiofbrtes  has  rcaibed  a  verv 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  that  some  of  our 
American  squares,  and  even  a  few  of  onr  grands, 
can  very  well  conipele  with  the  best  made  in 
Europe.  While  the  attention  of  the  manufac- 
turers has  been  called  to  a  great  many  different 
points,  it  is  sur[)rising  that  an  improvement  in 
key-boards  has  escaped  them.  This  is  so  much 
more  remarkalile.  if  we  come  to  consider  how 
the  key-board,  has  been  originated  and  transfer- 
red to  the  pianoforte.  It  has  been  derived  from 
the  organ.  At  first  the  organ  was  played,  not 
hy  pressing  down  the  keys  with  the  fingers,  but 
by  beating  them  with  the  fist.  As  the  note  C 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  natural  scale,  and 
most  of  the  church  music  was  written  in  C  ma- 
jor, it  was  found  convenient  to  place  all  the  keys 
of  this  scale  on  one  level ;  consequently,  when, 
later,  the  sharps  (black  keys)  were  added,  only 
half  of  the  length  of  whole  key  could  be  given  to 
them,  and  thus  was  caused  the  denomination  of 
half  or  semi-tones.  These  sharps  could  only  be 
placed  in  groups  of  2  and  3.  which,  even,  after 
it  had  become  a  habit  to  play  with  the  fingers, 
instead  as  formerly,  with  the  fist,  did  not  improve 
much  the  art  of  playing.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  these  groups  was,  that 
they  would  be  easily  seen  and  distinguished,  an 
advantacre  which  might  have  been  achieved  in 
many  other  ways.  The  system  of  groups  causes 
diflicuUies  with  regard  to  the  fingering  of  the 
different  scales,  and  iiakes  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain chords  in  a  rapid  tempo  almost  impossible. 
All  intervals,  extending  an  octave,  the  legato 
playing  of  which  is  of  such  high  importance  in 
reference  to  the  melody  as  well  as  the  accom- 
paniment, can  not  be  produced  on  the  key-board 
of  the  pianoforte,  and  compositions  for  the  or- 
chestra can  only  be  played  after  having  been 
narrowed  down  to  the  limited  space  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  by 
the  use  of  the  pedal,  has  not  only  caused  great 
labor  to  the  pupil,  but  in  many  instances  spoiled 
his  taste,  giving  him  the  queer  notion  to  find  only 
tliat  beautiful  what  is  diflicult.  Finally,  the  an- 
atomical construction  of  the  hands  facilitates  the 
movements  of  the  fingers,  if  they  are  kept  close 
and  the  arms  rest  quiet,  while  the  system  of  our 
present  key-board  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
fingers  always  stretched,  an<l  to  move  sometimes 
even  very  suddenly,  the  arms  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left. 

When  this  system  of  the  key-board  was  appli- 
ed from  the  organ  to  the  spinet  and  clavichord, 
and  from  these  to  the  pianoforte,  the  theory  of 
music  was  very  little  developed.  Some  of  the 
most  important  intervals  were  not  known  at  all, 
and  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  Even  the 
tuning  of  such  instruments  could  only  be  done 
partly,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  play  pieces  in 
all  the  clefs  on  the  same  instrument,  because  all 
the  notes  could  not  be  brought  to  such  a  pm-ity 
of  tone  as  was  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Only  after 
the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Eubert,  Rameau, 
and  Lambert,  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  who,  combining  knowledge  of  music 
with  that  of  mathematics,  succeeded  in  finding  out 
a  perfect  musical  temperature,  carried  out  by 
practical  tuners,  it  became  impossible  to  compose 
and  play  pieces  in  all  the  clefs.  And  only  then 
could  the  celebrated  composer,  J.  S.  Bach,  write 
the  series  of  Preludes  and  Fugues,  known  under 
the  title:  "Le  clavecin  bien  temper(S,"by  which 
title  was  at  once  indicated  that  the  work  contain- 
ed pieces  written  in  all  the  clefs.  Since  this  great 
master,  in  his   unsurpassed  compositions,  has  laid 
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tlie  (bundation  of  the  modern  pianoforto  playing', 
tlie  latter  has  been  brnnjlit  to  a  vory  liifjli  (It'fvrce 
of  perfL-otion,  so  mucli  so,  tliat.  most  of  tlic  class!- 
I'al  works  of  the  ohl  masters  are  now  set  asiile, 
as  beinu;  too  simple.  Tn  spite  of  all  this,  onr  .sys- 
tem of  the  l;ey-boarrl  is  still  the  same.  It  is  trne, 
a  very  few  attempts  at  improvem(mt  have  been 
made,  but  without  any  kind  of  success,  for  tlicy 
were  founded  n|ion  the  overthrowing;  of  the 
whole  system,  a  thintr  whi(di  is  (|uite  impossible, 
considering  that  all  our  pianoforte  music  is  based 
upon  it. 

In  the  late.st  improvement  of  this  kind,  this 
prcat  block  in  the  way  of  all  inventions  applied 
to  the  key-board,  has  been  avoided.  Mr.  Scliii- 
nemann,  from  Berlin,  now  resi<lin2  among  us, 
has  hit 'upon  a  plan  which  leaves  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  key-board  quite  unaltered,  being  only 
an  adilition  to  it,  that  can  be  used  by  the  player 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  with  which 
he  I'an  become  acquainted  in  a  very  little  time. 
After  a  short  practice  he  will  be  able  to  play  the 
chromatic  scale  sHiling,  which  cannot  be  done  on 
the  present  pianoforte.  How  important  this  is, 
can  be  easily  learnt  from  the  fact,  that  the  chro- 
matic scale  belongs  to  every  clef,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  producintr  with  ease  the  glisnaniln 
chromatic  scale,  will  give  to  the  performer  the 
means  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  light  and  shade 
in  his  playing.  The  sliding  can  be  done  with 
one  or  both  hands,  in  octaves  or  any  other  com- 
binations, upwards  and  downwards.  With  the 
same  facility,  as  the  simple  chromatic  scale,  the 
pianist  can  play  chromatic  passages  of  minor  and 
major  thirds  or  fourths,  minor  and  major  sixths 
of  octaves,  and  also  chromatic  successions  of 
chord  as  for  instance  the  sixth,  including  the 
third,  the  octave  including  the  third,  the  chord 
of  the  diminished  seventh,  shortly,  every  chro- 
matic passage  of  every  description.  Triads  or 
other  harmonic  combinations  can  be  e.xecuted 
either  chromatically  or  in  keys,  requiring  sharps 
and  flats  with  much  greater  facility  than  at  pres- 
ent, setting  aside  the  complicated  fingering  now 
in  use,  and  bringing  the  different  clefs  to  the 
same  level  as  the  C  major.  This  invention  will 
be  undoubtedly  welcome  to  composers  as  well  as 
performers,  on  account  of  the  old  key-board  re- 
maining unchanged,  and  of  the  new  resources 
whicli  is  offered  to  them  by  the  addition.  We 
hear  that  the  latter  will  increase  the  price  of  the 
pianoforte  only  a  trifle. — Musical  Review  and 
World. 


A  Gossip  about  Organs. 

We  wonder  how  inany,  out  of  the  thousands  to 
whom  the  tones  of  the  organ  are  so  familiar,  ever 
giving  more  than  a  passing  thoucht  to  it,  or  reflect 
on  tlic  science  and  skill  that  have  been  lavished  on  it 
from  the  times  of  the  reed-pipes  of  the  ancients  up 
till  now,  when  it  has  become  the  most  gi<rantic  and 
complex  musical  instrument  of  modern  times.  In- 
deed, many  amateurs,  fond  as  they  are  of  music,  and 
of  church-music  in  particular,  are  surprised  when 
they  begin  to  find  out  what  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 
cliiaery  is  packed  into  such  a  small  compass,  and 
what  a  number  of  abstruse  and  scientific  principles 
have  to  be  attended  to  before  they  can  extract  even 
one  sweet  sound.  The  earliest  org;an  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  reeds  lilown  by  the 
mouth,  a  proceeding  which  was  found  so  tiresome, 
that  it  was  not  long  before  the  bellows  came  into  use 
so  as  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  wind  ;  but  even 
then  it  was  only  a  rudiment  of  the  present  instru- 
ment, since  it  was  not  till  the  eleventh  century  that 
a  keyboard  was  first  added  to  the  one  in  Magdeburgh 
Cathedral.  Here  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  sa- 
cred music,  the  lowest  step  of  that  platform  of  divine 
harmony  which  has  since  risen  in  such  noble  strains, 
and  which  is  still  ever  ascending.  What  masters  in 
the  art  have  played  out  Iheir  lives  since  then,  fillinu; 
the  world  with  the  glorious  creations  of  their  genius! 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  if 
we  endeavor  to  sketch  briefly  the  manner  in  which  the 
interior  of  the  organ  is  arranged — the  popular  notion 
of  all  that  is  necessary  beintj,  some  ])ipcs,  wind,  and 
a  person  to  play.  After  all,  this  m.ay  be  a  simple 
definition  ;  hut  the  curious  and  compact  way  in  which 
so  much  delicate  workmanship  is  put  together  is 
surely  worthy  of  a  little  attention.  Of  course  there 
is  every  variety  both  in  size,  volume  and  cost ;  but 
we  will  take  a  sample  of  the  ordinary  church-organ 
and  examine  it  at  our  leisure.     What  is  generally 


called  a  good  sized  one  would  ho  more  correctly 
spoken  of  as  three  or  four  harnioiiionsly  put  together 
into  11  case,  and  not  only  involving  distinct  sets  of 
pipes,  but  also  distinct  sets  of  keys  upon  whieli  to 
play.  Thus,  in  one  case,  we  have  frccpicntly  three, 
and  in  very  large  organs,  four  sets  of  fiu;_'cr-kcys,  or 
manuals,  termed  the  great,  the  swell,  anil  tlie  choir 
organs;  while  the  corresponding  set  to  he  phiyeil  by 
Ihc  feet  are  called  pedals.  The  grand  desideratum, 
the  wind,  was  always  supplied  by  bellows,  of  course  ; 
but  even  in  this  point,  immense  improvements  have 
been  cITected.  15el]ows  arc  of  two  kinds,  diagonal 
and  horizontal;  the  former  so  called,  liecanse,  when 
blown,  one  end  ascends  while  the  other  is  stationary, 
^ivin<r  it  a  wcdire-like  appearance,  while  the  hoi-Jzon- 
tal  bellows  always  preserves  an  uuilbrtnly  level  sur- 
face. 

Almost  all  the  old  ortrans  were  fitted  with  tlie  first 
kind,  hut  the  inconvenience  was  that  the  supply  of 
wind  was  so  irrcsular  as  to  necessitate  the  me  of  sev 
eral  pairs  (the  orjxan  at  .St.  Snlnice,  in  P:iri>,  bavin*: 
actually  fourteen),  whereas  one  pair  of  horizontal 
bellows  is  equivalent  to  at  least  halfa-dozen  of  the 
diagonal  species.  The  wind  which  has  been  collected 
is  then  disrributeil  liy  wooden  pipes,  termed  wind- 
trunks,  into  a  shallow  box  or  wind  chest,  where  it 
accnmulates  rearly  for  more  minute  dispersion  to  the 
various  portions  of  the  instrument.  Now  the  mech- 
anism becomes  a  little  more  intricate.  The  roof  of 
the  wind-chest  is  formed  by  what  is  called  the  sound- 
board, on  which  are  -a  certain  number  of  [rrooves  or 
channels  perforated  with  holes,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
conducting  of  the  wind  to  the  several  jiipes.  Never- 
theless, as  matters  stand  at  present,  the  moment  that 
the  wind  is  introduced,  all  the  pipes  would  speak  at 
once,  to  obviate  which  a  movable  piece  of  wood,  or 
sounding-pallet  is  inserted  in  the  frroove,  the  control 
over  it  heins:  exercised  by  mean's  of  a  wdre  connected 
with  the  key-note  ;  the  result  is,  that  when  the  note 
is  pressed,  the  wire  acts  on  the  pallet,  allowinc;  the 
air  to  escape  into  that  particular  {iroovc,  and  thus 
produces  a  musicid  note,  or,  we  may  say,  notes  ;  for, 
as  there  are  several  pipe-holes  to  each  <rroove,  all 
those  pipes  would  sound  simultaneously.  This,  how- 
ever, is  prevented  hy  a  series  of  sliders,  perforated  in 
such  a  ninnner  as  to  correspond  with  the  holes  of  the 
soundinir-honrd,  and  tahle  below  it,  and  hv  this  me-ms 
all  the  pipes  not  wanted  can  he  shut  off  at  will.  The 
keys  of  the  manuals  are  connected  with  the  soundino; 
pallets  Iiy  rather  complicated  mechanism,  into  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  now,  althoneh  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  they  must  be  close  to  each 
other,  an  instance  of  wdiich.  Mr.  Hopkins  tells  us.  is 
to  be  found  in  Prince  Albert's  ortran  at  Windsor, 
where  the  keys  are  placed  twenty  two  feet  from  the 
rest  of  the  instrument,  ndiile  in  that  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Alessandro,  there  is  a  long  movement  of  115 
feet. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  ere  we  tro  any 
further,  that  the  sliders  which  admit  or  shut  the  wind 
off  from  the  pipes,  beinir  all  placed  inside,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  player,  are  controlled  externally 
by  the  use  of  the  draw-stop  ;  and.  as  everybody 
knows,  the  size  of  an  organ  is  genertvlly  estimated 
by  the  number  of  the  stops.  Those  that  are  appor- 
tioned to  each  manual  of  the  organ,  are  usually  acted 
upon  only  by  the  keys  of  that  manual,  but  hy  the 
invention  of  the  coupler,  the  stops  of  any  two  man- 
uals can  he  brouffbt  into  connection  ;  for  instance, 
we  see  in  descriptions  of  ortrans.  swell  coupler  to 
great,  or  choir  to  ^rreat,  &c.,  implyiuir  that  by  this 
means  the  swell  or  choir  manuals  can  be  brought 
under  the  same  action  as  the  great. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  tremendous  power  is  thus  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  performer,  wdio  is  able  at  will 
to  pile  up  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  thunder  forth  his  mu- 
sic to  the  loudest.  As  another  instance  of  eeonomi- 
zinir  in  the  labor  of  plavinfj,  we  may  mention  the 
composition  pedals  by  which  a  certain  nnmher  of 
stops  are  pulled  out  simultaneously  wilh  the  workinn; 
of  the  pedal,  without  the  necessity  of  the  organist 
taking  his  hands  off  from  the  keys. 

The  most  important  department  of  the  org.an  is 
that  of  the  pipes,  a  department  of  all  others  which 
.shows  the  particular  stamp  of  the  builder,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  can  often  be  recognized  hy  their 
tone. 

Pipes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  made  of 
metal  and  those  of  wood  ;  the  metal  being  either 
of  pure  tin  or  a  compound  of  tin  and  lead. 

Mr.  W.alker  is  very  fond  of  using  a  composition 
called  spotted  metal,  in  which  there  is  about  one- 
third  of  tin  ;  and  very  nice  it  looks,  particularly  for 
front  speaking:  pipes,  where  no  money  can  be  afford- 
ed for  external  decorations.  Both  metal  and  wooden 
pipes  vary  considerably  in  shape  and  size,  depending 
entirely  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  sound  to  be 
produced,  and  the  ingenuity  expended  upon  them 
may  be  imagined  when,  as  in  the  Panopticon  organ, 


sixty  stops  have  to  be  inserted,  implying  an  aggro- 
f;ate  of  4,000  pipes.  The  swell  is  simply  a  smaller 
or;;au  contained  in  the  large  one,  and  siiut  up  in  a 
box,  the  front  of  which  works  like  a  Venelinn  blind, 
allowing  the  sound  to  increase  or  diminish  as  the 
shutters  ai'c  moved  up  or  down  ;  hut,  in  small  in- 
struments, with  only  one  row  of  keys,  a  substitute  is 
used,  of  a  large  shutter  placed  immediately  behind 
the  show  or  speaking  pipes,  and  worked  in  the  same 
way  by  a  pedal. 

The  first  European  organ  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Constantino, 
in  7.')7.  It  must  have  hecn  a  queer  concern,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
key-hoard  was  introduced,  each  key  bein<;  Hve  inches 
wide,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  beaten  down  hy  the 
fist.  Indeed  even  so  late  as  l.')29.we  find  that  anew 
orjjan  was  bou<i;ht  for  Holheaeh,  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
the  magnificent  sum  of  .£3.  6s.  8d. ;  and  a  still  more 
splendid  one  put  up  in  Trinity  College,  O.xford,  a 
few  years  later,  for  £10.  Now-a-days  the  competi- 
tion amongst  our  English  towns  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  finest  organ,  has  run  the  prices  up  to  .£3000 
or  J-4000.  It  is  curious  toob.serve  how  inany  conti- 
nental cathedrals  have  more  than  one  instrument ; 
anil,  in  fact,  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  church  of  any 
size  without  two  or  more.  That  of  St.  Antonio,  at 
Padua,  has  four  large  ones  ;  while  St.  Mark,  at  Ven- 
ice, has  two  large,  and  four  small  portable  ones, 
which  can  be  easily  moved  about ;  and,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  there  are  also  six  in  the  cathedral  at  Se- 
ville. 

Their  usual  position  in  English  churches  was  in 
the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  facing  the  communion- 
talile,  and  in  cathedrals  between  the  nave  and  choir, 
— a  situation,  hy  the  way  which  came  into  fashion 
after  the  Reformation,  and  so  far  objectionable,  that 
It  interferes  sadly  with  tiie  general  view  ;  but  in  most 
new  churches  they  are  generally  placed  upon  or  a 
little  above  the  ground  floor,  cither  in  the  chancel  or 
at  the  side  of  the  choir.  In  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Dresden,  the  chapels  at  Versailles  and  the  Tuilleries 
and  at  lattle  Stanmore.  near  Edgeware,  the  organs 
are  put  at  the  east  end.  just  over  the  communion 
tahle  ;  while  in  the  church  at  Courtray,  it  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  so  as  to  allow  a  wdndow  to  be  visi- 
ble in  the  middle,  while  the  keys  and  bellows  are 
placed  underneath  it. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  organ  cases  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  ones.  All  the  decoration  now  is  expended 
on  the  outside  pipes,  which  are  painted  and  illumi- 
nated in  a  manner  wonderful  to  behold  ;  while  the 
old  builders  lavished  their  taste  on  the  carving  of 
the  wood.  Indeed,  this  was  often  carried  to  a  ludi- 
crous extent,  particularly  in  an  organ  alluded  to  by 
Hopkins,  who  tells  us,  that  not  content  with  innume- 
rable carvings  of  angels  and  heavenly  hosts,  the  in- 
ventive aitist  added  trumpets  and  ketlle-drums,  which 
were  played  by  the  s.ame  angels,  while  a  conductor 
with  a  huge  pair  of  wings  beat  time.  To  such  a 
pitch  was  this  extrEvaganee  carried,  that  there  was 
even  one  stop,  which  when  pulled  out,  caused  a  fox's 
tail  to  fly  out  into  the  face  of  the  inquisitive  meddler 
Of  more  chaste  appearance  than  these  are  the  organ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Prague,  in  which 
all  the  ornaments  and  framework  are  of  white  mar- 
hie,  and  that  in  the  Escurial,  at  Madrid,  said  to  be  of 
solid  silver. 

Instruments  are  considerably  cheaper  than  they 
u=ed  to  be;  for  we  are  told  that  Father  Smith,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  old  builders,  had  £2000  for 
the  organ  in  St.  Paul's  which  had  only  28  stops  ; 
while  for  a  trumpet  stop  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  By- 
field  was  paid  £50.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  many  are  only  half  stops,  that  is,  furnished  with 
pipes  for  half  the  notes,  whereas  these  old  ones  al- 
ways ran  through  the  complete  scale.  For  many 
years  the  Haarlem  organ,  which  cost  .£10,000,  was 
considered  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  she 
world  ;  but  it  has  been  frequently  surpassed,  both  in 
size  and  tone.  It  contains  60  sounding  stops,  and 
4088  pipes,  one  of  which  is  15  inches  in  diameter 
and  40  feet  long;  but  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall 
there  is  on  •  of  12  feet  in  circumference,  which  meas- 
ures 224  cubic  feet  in  the  interior.  The  organ  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  has  8000  pipes  and  upwards 
of  100  stops  ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  one  at  Leeds 
is  still  larger.  An  ingenious  method  of  blowing 
this  last  is  in  use,  viz.,  by  hydraulic  power — a  room 
underneath  being  reserved  for  the  water  apparatus, 
which  costs  comparatively  little,  and  rarely  gets  out 
of  order.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joy,  of  Leeds, 
and  an  immense  boon  to  the  performer,  who  can 
play  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  full  organ  with- 
out feeling  himself  dependent  on  manual  labor. 
The  Panopticon  organ,  built  by  Hill,  and  the  most 
complete  iu  London,  is  worked  by  steam  power,  and 
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possesses  four  manuals,  to  each  of  which  duplicates 
are  iittached,  allowing  two  or  three  persons  to  play 
at  once.  In  the  arrangement  of  notes,  however,  the 
Temple  organ  is  the  most  peculiar,  as  it  contains  14 
sounds  to  the  octave,  whereas  most  organs  have  only 
12.  The  hlowing  apparatus  at  Seville  is  worked  hy 
a  man  walking  backwards  and  forwards  over  an  in- 
clined plane  balanced  in  the  middle,  along  which  he 
has  to  pass  ten  times  before  the  bellows  are  filled. 

It  is  useful  to  know,  in  cases  where  funds  are  defi- 
cient or  uncertain,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  have  the  instrument  complete  at  once  ;  for,  at  a 
small  extra  expense,  spare  accommodations  can  be 
provided,  and  spare  sliders  for  stops,  which  can  be 
filled  in  at  any  time. 

In  many  very  small  churches,  the  Scudamore  or- 
gan, containing  only  one  stop,  is  very  handy,  and 
quite  powerful  enough  to  lead  the  congregation — be- 
sides having  the  merit  of  being  extremely  cheap,  viz. 
only  £2!).  Anything  is  better  than  the  old  barrel- 
organ,  which  we  are  happy  to  think  is  rapidly  be- 
coming extinct ;  for  no  church  music  could  expect 
to  undergo  improvement  with  such  a  hopeless  piece 
of  machinery, — not  to  mention  the  freaks  which  a 
barrel  of  ill-regulated  wind  would  sometimes  perform 
— like  the  one  that  started  off  by  itself  in  the  middle 
of  the  sermon,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  ignominiouslv 
into  the  churchyard  and  left  there  to  play  itself 
hoarse.  We  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  no 
parish,  however  small,  will  be  without  its  organ,  or 
at  least  a  harmonium,  feeling  assured  that  church- 
music,  although  not  the  principal  thing  in  our  ser- 
vice, is  yet  of  too  much  importance  to  be,  as  we  fenr 
it  often  is,  utterly  neglected. — G.  P.  Bevan. — N.  Y. 
Albion,  Sept.  7. 


Music  an  Amusement  of  the  Home. —  What 
shall  the  amusements  of  the  home  be  1 

Where  there  is  the  ability  and  taste,  I  regard 
music — as  combining  in  happiest  proportions  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure — as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
home  evening  enjoyments.  What  a  never-fMiling 
resource  have  those  homes  which  God  has  blessed 
with  this  gift !  How  many  pleasant  family  circles 
gather  nightly  about  the  piano,  how  many  a  home 
is  vocal  with  the  voice  of  song  or  psalm  !  In  other 
days,  in  how  many  village  homes  the  father's  viol 
led  the  domestic  harmony,  and  sons  with  clarinet  or 
flute  or  manly  voice,  and  daughters  sweetly  and 
clearly  filline  in  the  intervals  of  sound,  made  a  joy- 
ful noi.se  !  There  was  then  no  piano,  to  the  homes 
of  this  generation  the  great,  the  universal  boon  and 
comforter.  One  p.auses  and  blesses  it,  as  he  hears  it 
through  the  open  f;irm-house  window,  or  detects  its 
sweetness  stealing  out  amid  the  jargons  of  the  city, 
an  angel's  benison  upon  a  wilderness  of  discord, 
soothing  the  weary  brain,  lifting  the  troubled  spirit, 
pouring  fresh  strength  into  the  tired  body,  waking  to 
worship,  lulling  to  rest.  Touched  hy  the  hand  we 
love,  a  mother,  sister,  wife, — say,  is  it  not  a  minis- 
trant  of  love  to  child,  to  man, — a  household  deity, 
now  meeting  our  moods,  answering  to  our  needs, 
sinking  to  depths  we  cannot  fathom,  rising  to  heights 
we  cannot  reach,  leading,  guiding,  great  and  grand 
and  good,  and  now  stooping  to  our  lower  wants,  the 
very  frolic  of  our  souls  reverberating  from  its  keys  'i 
The  home  that  has  a  piano — what  capacity  for  even- 
ing pleasure  and  profit  has  it !  Alas  that  so  many 
wives  and  mothers  should  speak  of  their  ability  to 
play  as  a  mere  accomplishment  of  the  past,  and  that 
children  should  grow  up  looking  on  the  pieno  as  a 
thing  unwisely  kept  for  company  and  show  ! — Rev. 
J.  F.    W.  Ware. 


Vincent  Novello. — A  loss  of  an  honorable  and 
honored  musician  is  announced  in  the  obituary  of 
the  week  —  the  departure  of  the  patriarch,  Vincent 
Novello,  which  took  place  at  Nice  a  few  days  since. 
He  was  aged  eighty.  By  descent  an  Italian,  the 
larger  part  of  his  life  and  his  professional  career  were 
passed  in  London  ;  where  his  sound  musical  know- 
ledge and  his  command  over  the  organ  (then  not 
common  in  England)  enabled  him  to  do  valuable 
service  to  his  art.  Especially  was  this  rendered  in 
the  naturalization  of  sacred  music  of  the  great  Ital- 
ian and  German  writers  belonging  to  the  Doman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Masses  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Hummel,  and  many  writers  less  known, — still  merit- 
ing to  be  known, — owe  the  largest  share  of  their  in- 
troduction in  a  complete  form  to  Mr.  Novello's  edi- 
torship, and  to  their  performance  in  the  Spanish 
chapel  to  which  he  was  during  many  years  attached. 
He  was  also  an  influential  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  the  days  when  to  be- 
long to  the  same  was  a  European  distinction.  He 
composed  much  ;  but  what  he  produced  was  rather 
the  work  of  an  honest  and  temperate  musician,  per- 
fectly trained,  than  the  product  of  genius.  That  he 
was  esteemed  as  a  man, — that  his  society  was  culti- 


vated beyond  the  verge  of  his  own  profession, — will 
be  seen  (to  name  hut  one  instance)  in  the  Letters  of 
Elia.  He  hnd  a  numerous  family;  and  to  their  dis- 
tinction in  his  own  art.  and  in  the  world  of  letters,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  advert.  No  common  resncct 
is  implied  to  our  farewell  to  one  of  the  most  sterling 
musicians  of  the  old  school  whom  this  country  has 
possessed  as  a  resident  — Athenmiim. 


Many  Parts  and  Many  Times — *  *  Glance 
now  at  the  list  of  operas  in  which  Madame  Grisi  has 
sustained  characters,  with  the  number  of  times  she 
has  played  in  each  in  London.  "T^a  Gazza  Lailra," 
47;  "Anna  Bolena,"  .^S  ;  "  Otello."  .'Jfi  ;  "II  Don 
Giovanni,"  82 ;  "La  Donnn  del  Laffo,"  21;  "L' 
Asscdio  di  Corinto,"  11;  "Semiramide,"  41;  "II 
Barbiere."  .38;  "La  Sonnnmbnla,"  18;  "Marino 
Faliero."8  ;  ';  I  Puritani,"  92  ;  "Provad'nn  Opera," 
21  ;  "Norma."  79  ;  "I  Briganti,"  5  ;  "II  Matrimnnio 
Re^reto."  (Cnroline.)  10  ;  "Malck  Adel,"  7  ;  "IMe- 
gonda,"  2  ;  "Parasina,"  6  ;  "Nozze  di  Figaro,"  22  ; 
"FalstaflT,"  4  ;  "Lncrezia  Borsria,"  97  ;  "11  Giura- 
mento,"  9  ;  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto,"  (Lisettn  )  9  ; 
"Fausta,"  2  ;  "Robert  Devereaux,"  6  ;  "Don  Pas- 
qnale,"  29  ;  "Cenerentola,"  .3  ;  "Don  Carlos,"  5 ; 
"Corrado  d'Alfamura,"  I  ;  "II  Pirata."  6  ;  "I  Lom- 
bardi,"  11;  "I  due  Foscari,"  3;  "La  Favorita,"  26  ; 
"Les  Huguenots,"  78;  "Roberto  il  Diavolo."  12;  "II 
Flauto  Magico,"'  3  ;  "Le  Propheto,"  9  ;  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  13. 

Some  900  and  odd  nights  are  thus  accounted  for, 
spread  over  twentv-seven  operatic  seasons  !  For  so 
many  years  has  Madame  Grisi  been  singing  in  Lon- 
don, on  an  average  of  about  thirty  nights  a  year. 


Jlin(^j)fs  lanrnal  of  SlMsir. 
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MnsTC  IN  THIS  NuMBEE.  —  Continuation  of  "  The  Hymn  of 
Prai.'^e,"  (Lobgeflang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 
No.  XX. 

London,  Aug.  3. 

The  Oppra  at  Covent  Garden,  after  prolonging 
its  season  through  a  great  many  "  extra  nights," 
outlasting  all  the  concerts  for  about  a  month,  will 
close  to-night  with  a  performance  of  the  "  Pro- 
phet." I  am  not  dying  to  hear  that  again,  and 
had  rather  let  last  evening's  fresh  impression  be 
the  last  of  my  operatic  memories  in  London. 
For  then  wo  had  soraething  worthy  to  conclude 
a  "season  ;"  something  to  remember  the  opera  by 
so  satisfactorily,  that  one  cares  not  to  have  that 
memory  overlaid  by  anything  of  Meyerbeer  or 
Verdi.  It  was  the  opera  of  operas,  the  one  which 
wears  best  with  true  mnsic-lovers — and  with  no 
public  more  than  with  that  of  London  —  Don 
Giovanni.  This  shall  be  my  last  as  it  had  been 
my  first,  opera  in  London — the  alpha  and  omega, 
and  likewise  the  middle  of  my  Cevent  Garden 
record.  Eight  times  has  Mozart's  master  work 
been  given  here  since  the  commencement  of  the 
season  in  the  first  week  in  April,  and  every  time 
to  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences. 

And  such  an  audience  is  a  sight  to  see  !  From 
the  hospitable  box  in  the  corner  by  the  stage  your 
eye  commands  the  whole  ;  you  look  down  on  the 
brilliant  rows  of  comfortable  "pit  stalls,"  r/uinea 
seats  all  elegantly  occupied,  which  take  up  the 
whole  width  and  depth  of  the  parterre,  except  a 
starveling  segment  in  the  very  rear  where  thirty 
or  forty  stall-less  people  can  have  "pit"  pure  et 
simple,  the  condensed  quintessence  of  it,  for 
seven  sMUinrjs  ;  a  few  feet  higher,  the  enclosing 
circle  of  "pit  boxes,"  nodding  and  smiling  and 
fanning  with  beauty  and  with  fashion  ;  then,  just 
below  you,  the  "grand  tier"  of  nobility,  et  cetera, 
a  sacred  circle,  closed  to  the  non-elect,  a  broad, 
bright  zodiac   that  hoops  the  heavens  round  at 


mil  height,  beginning  over  fhe  way  there  with 
the  Royal  box,  which  (to  the  credit  of  all  con- 
cerned) is  distingui.shed  from  the  others  only  hy 
its  width,  and  not,  as  on  the  continent,  by  tawdry 
display  of  crowns  and  other  gilding  to  remind 
you  that  the  house  anil  the  fullness  thereof  are 
the  King's  or  the  Grand  Duke's;  then  lifting 
your  eyes  (or  lorgnette)  to  their  natural  level, 
you  may  contemplate  another  circle,  of  which 
you  are  a  happy  atom,  called  the  "  first  circle  " 
(of  mere  humans),  and  which  vies  in  animated 
charms  with  either  sphere  or  circle  of  the  blest 
below,  whether  they  be  noble  or  be  human  :  and 
then  upward  to  another  lustrous  circle;  and  up- 
permost of  all,  most  noteworthy  of  all,  and  most 
significant,  a  great  .space  opening  far  back  behind 
the  sun  (read  chandelier),  row  rising  behind 
row  as  far  as  glass  can  reach,  all  densely  packed 
with  heads,  like  seeds  in  the  capsule  of  a  sun- 
flower, the  "amphitheatre,"  where  sit  the  people. 
There  are  the  real  lovers  of  Don  Juan :  these 
taste  an  immortality  in  Mozart's  music ;  it  hath 
a  zest  of  present  heaven  for  them,  and  causeth 
their  faces  to  shine  ;  there  is  more  meaning  than 
we  think  in  the  theatrical  cant  term  "  gods  of 
the  gallery."  Not  that  other  portions  of  the  house 
were  dull  or  inaccessible  to  Mozart,  or  that  mu- 
sical motives  were  not  the  ruling  ones  in  more 
than  one  of  the  fashionable  constellations  hang- 
ing in  those  circles ;  but  the  focus  of  appreciative 
response  and  enjoyment  was  evidently  up  there 
among  "  the  gods ;  "  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
creditable  to  English  musical  taste,  that  on  the 
"Don  Giovanni"  nights,  the  "Tell"  nights,  &c., 
the  ampitheatre  is  always  crowded,  while  the 
Traviatas,  Ri;/oletlos,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  are 
taken  under  the  more  exclusive  wing  of  rank 
and  fasliion,  which  "subscribe"  and  call  for  such. 
A  Don  Giovanni  night  is  emphatically  a  people's 
night.  What  I  have  chanced  to  witness  has,  I 
am  told,  been  equally  characteristic  of  the  entire 
season  ;  of  the  seventy-four  performances,  the 
eight  of  Don  Giovanni,  the  nine  of  "  William 
Tell,"  the  five  or  six  of  II  Barhiere  have  been 
those  which  have  seen  the  ampitheatre  and  all 
the  cheaper  places  the  best  filled.  Of  course 
fhe  attraction  of  favorite  singers — especially  of 
the  rising  star,  the  "  bright  particular,"  young 
Adelina  Patti,  has  also  had  its  influence  on  the 
popular  tide,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  composer  and  the  piece.  But  most  preferred 
to  hear  and  see  this  gifted  maiden  as  Zerlina, 
as  Rosina  (in  spite  of  some  defects),  or  as  Amina 
^in  three  operas  whose  charm  as  jnusic  never 
can  wear  out  —  to  being  made  patient  with  the 
platitudes  of  Maria  and  La  Traviata  by  the  re- 
deeming personality  of  such  a  pleasing  little 
body.  And  who  compose  the  crowd  up  there  ? 
Partly,  largely,  no  doubt,  the  Germans,  who  seem 
seem  to  be  almost  as  numerous  in  London  as  in 
New  York  ;  for  they  have  heard  Mozart's  great 
work  more  times  in  their  life  perhaps  than  any 
other  class,  and  therefore  love  it  better;  but  also 
a  great  many,  a  majority  of  English  born.  It  is 
no  mob,  answering  to  the  "  ground-lings"  of  the 
theatres  of  old  ;  they  are  well-dressed,  respecta- 
ble and  polite  people  ;  the  front  rows  indeed 
present  a  goodly  show  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
There  are  three  grades  of  seats  there,  at  'prices 
of  7  shillings,  5  shillings,  and  2s.  6d. 

The  theatre  itself  is  well  suited  to  the  display, 
as  well  as  to  the  convenience,  of  such  a  brilliant 
audience.     Although  it  is  said  to  be   architec- 
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turally  inferior  to  the  house  that  was  burnt  down 
and  which  it  suddenly  replaced,  and  although 
the  auditorium  has  no  peculiarly  artistic  aspect, 
yet  it  is  spacious,  elegant,  light,  cheerful,  well 
ventilated  and  comfortable.  The  stage  arrange- 
ments of  course  are  on  a  very  grand  and  com- 
plete scale,  and  vie  with  those  of  any  other  the- 
atre in  Europe. 

And  now  for  Don  Giovanni  A  magnificent 
orchestra,  to  begin  with  ;  and  such  a  rendering 
of  the  overture,  that  no  one  could  choose  but  lis- 
ten and  be  penetrated,  filled  with  the  rich  music 
and  with  unwillingness  to  lose  a  single  note  of 
what  would  follow.  There  is  no  orchestra  in 
Europe  more  complete  and  choice  in  its  material, 
or  which  gives  cut  a  more  rich  and  beautiful 
ensemble  of  tone.  The  quality  of  the  instruments, 
of  the  strings  especially,  is  remarkably  fine ; 
every  player  is  a  virtuoso  and  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  instrument  worthy  of  him,  such  as 
contributes  a  pure,  warm,  sympathetic  tone  to 
the  euphonious  whole.  Such  fine  violas,  'cellos, 
double-basses,  violins,  taking  the  mass  of  them 
together,  I  think  I  have  heard  nowhere  else,  un^ 
less  it  were  in  Dresden,  and  there  not  so  many 
of  them.  The  average  style  of  performance, 
too,  at  least  in  point  of  spirit,  brilliancy,  precis- 
ion, power,  richness  of  coloring,  is  not  surpassed 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  or  Vienna.  The  only 
fault  is,  that  it  rolls  on  in  the  glory  of  its  full 
tide  too  triumphantly  sometimes,  and  does  not 
readily  and  instinctively  subdue  itself  to  the 
singer's  voice.  It  is  a  brave  orchestra,  however, 
in  the  good  senses  of  the  word.  And  it  has  Mi- 
chael Costa  for  conductor,  who  is  a  monarch 
in  his  way,  and  whose  celebrity  requires  no  justi- 
fication. His  air  of  quiet  self-possession  and  au- 
thority, his  ease  and  dignity  of  manner,  albeit 
mingled  with  a  little  Neapolitan  conceit,  always 
give  assurance.  Although  an  Italian,  long  ex- 
perience has  made  him  cosmopolitan  in  music  — 
has  he  not  written  an  oratorio  quite  a  la  Men- 
delssohn ?  We  have  heard  his  tempi  sometimes 
criticised ;  and  so  it  has  been  with  I  dare  say  all 
conductors,  not  e.xcepting  Mendelssohn  ;  and 
they  do  say  that  he  is  prone  to  hurry  music 
which  he  does  not  like — a  weakness  which,  con- 
sidering how  much  trash  he  has  at  times  to  pre- 
side over,  can  be  easily  excused.  The  Verdi-ites, 
however,  take  it  seriously.  But,  as  the  most 
nearly  related  sects  in  religion  or  politics  quarrel 
the  most  sharply,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  South 
Italian  and  North  Italian  musicians  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  "mutual  admiration  society,"  and 
that  Milan  and  Naples  each  regard  the  other  as 
a  Nazareth  whence  no  musical  good  thing  can 
come.  But  Costa  not  only  possesses  in  himself 
the  secret  of  musical  expression,  the  true  tradi- 
tion of  the  Italian  cantahile;  he  is  a  complete 
musician,  and  hence  on  neutral  ground  at  least, 
in  the  great  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  &c.,  you  can  only  rely  on  his  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  and  even  con  amore 
rendering.  And  to  this  neutral  ground  belong 
also  such  works  of  universally  acknowledged 
genius  as  Rossini's  operas,  for  it  is  a  cheering 
fact  that  as  far  as  regards  real  masterworks  of 
genius,  all  controversy  of  "  schools"  is  soon  for- 
gotten ;  it  is  only  while  the  lesser  deities  reign, 
while  second  and  third  rate  composers  occupy  the 
stage,  while  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi,  Donizetti  and 
Flotow,  and  Auber  and  Balfe,  &c.,  are  in  ques- 
tion, that  we  hear  or  care  about  the  Italian  and 


the  German  school,  the  new  school  and  the  old 
school,  and  what  not.  At  all  events,  Don  Juan 
is  not  an  opera  that  would  be  likelv  to  sufTer 
under  Costa's  hands  ;  it  is  a  feast  always  for  mu- 
sicians like  him  and  the  members  of  his  splendid 
orchestra;  and  doubtless  every  individual  of 
those  eighty  or  ninety  knows  every  note  of  it  by 
heart  and  could  have  played  it  through  without 
a  sheet  before  him.  Of  course  the  overture  was 
played  with  unction.  A  good  overture,  as  play- 
ed by  the  Covent  Garden  orchestra  is  not  a  thing 
to  go  unheeded  ;  it  enforces  attention  ;  people 
cannot  talk  through  it  until  the  singers  come. 

And  what  a  cast !  In  the  en«emble,  orchestra, 
chorus,  stage  effect,  &c.,  the  London  opera  may 
have  competitors  in  other  cities ;  but  not  in  the 
principal  singers ;  London  wealth  and  musical 
ambition  draw  and  keep  here  the  greater  number 
of  the  best.  As  Donna  Anna  we  had  Mme. 
Penco,  a  bright  and  spirited  Italian  woman, 
with  considerable  dignity  of  person,  and  face  re- 
sembling Tedesco,  only  not  so  fleshy.  She  has 
a  good  rich,  even  quality  of  voice,  and  sings  all 
in  an  artist-like  and  well-schooled  manner;  not 
a  great  singer,  but  one  in  whom  such  a  part  does 
not  essentially  suffer.  Grisi  took  Donna  Anna 
in  a  preceding  performance,  and,  worn  as  her 
voice  is,  and  obliged  as  she  was  to  transpose  some 
of  the  music,  she  was  really  superb  in  it.  She 
will  never  come  upon  the  stage  here  again  to 
sing  it  less  well,  having  at  last  really  taken  her 
farewell  both  at  the  Opera  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  Elvira  this  time  was  indiffer- 
ent :  a  young  and  pretty  figure,  with  a  bright 
and  pretty  voice,  —  Mme.  Oetolani-Tibeeini. 
Mme.  Csillag,  her  predecessor  in  this  role, 
made,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  effective,  finely 
conceived,  and  ladylike  Elvira  I  have  ever  seen 
upon  the  stage.  Csillag  has  rather  an  unman- 
ageable organ,  and  is  hardly  a  finished  singer  i 
but  there  is  soul  and  passion  in  her  every  tone, 
look  and  motion  ;  an  artist  in  a  high,  poetic  sense 
who  never  fails  to  interest.  But  the  chief  delight 
and  admiration  of  the  audience  was  "little  Patti" 
as  the  clever  little  witch  and  coquette  of  a  peas- 
ant bride,  Zerlina.  And  justly  so.  It  was  the 
most  charming  of  all  her  charming  impersona- 
tions ;  decidedly  the  most  fascinating  Zerlina, 
musically  and  dramatically,  which  I  have  seen 
since  Bosio.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  in  her 
the  perfect  singer  we  have  lost  in  Bosio  ;  yet  she 
sang  all  the  music  simply,  with  pure  style  and 
expression,  and  with  most  felicitous  and  charac- 
teristic touches.  The  voice,  which  we  had  feared 
was  growing  old  too  fast  from  too  much  work  in 
public,  and  too  little  time  for  rest  and  private 
study,  had  a  delicate,  fresh  bloom  upon  it,  that 
was  delightful.  It  was  only  once,  I  think,  that 
she  indulged  in  an  unmeaning  cadenza  or  "  em- 
bellishment "  on  Mozart's  perfect  melody ;  and 
that,  probably,  was  the  fault  of  some  adviser ; 
she  seldom  deviates  from  good  taste  and  artistic 
truth  where  she  is  allowed  to  go  alone ;  her  in- 
stinct seems  unerring.  In  recitative,  in  the  easy, 
conversational  Italian  parlando,  she  is  singularly 
fine  for  such  a  child.  Her  acting  of  the  part 
was  full  of  life  and  nature,  amusingly  original, 
the  by-play  incessant,  and  helping  out  the  signif- 
icance of  every  scene  in  which  she  was  on  the 
stage.  For  instance,  the  wonder  and  delight 
with  which  she  (and  her  Masetto  with  her)  gazes 
round  on  the  splendors  of  Don  Juan's  ball  room, 
and  the  timidity  with  which  she  sinks  into  the 


luxury  of  one  of  those  incredible  chairs  1  Best 
of  all,  her  exquisite  coquetry  in  Batli,  hatti,  with 
her  oflended  simpleton  of  a  bridegroom.  Happy 
for  her  here  to  bo  so  exquisitely  mated  !  Happy 
for  the  public  too  !  Is  not  that  a  nice  cast  in- 
deed, in  which  the  commonly  considered  small 
part  of  Masetto  is  given  to  no  less  an  artist  than 
RoNCONi?  In  his  hands  it  becomes  really  a 
great  serio-comic  part.  His  voice  to  be  sure  is 
passe,  painfully  "  dilapidated  "  (to  use  a  common 
figure  of  critics,  who  seem  to  suppose  that  voices 
are  built  up  like  stone  walls,  or  put  together  like 
mosaics).  But  as  a  singer,  he  is  thoroughly  an 
artist ;  and  as  an  actor,  especially  in  comedy,  he 
is  inimitable  and  irresistible,  as  full  of  the  quick 
"  heat  lightning  "  of  suggestion  as  if  he  were  al- 
ways improvising  his  part  under  a  happy  inspira- 
tion. Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  he  is 
not  prone  to  run  it  into  too  broad  farce.  But  he 
contrives  to  maintain  his  dignity  with  refined 
publics,  and  no  one  thinks  of  Ronconi  as  a  buf- 
foon. He  has  earned  and  is  not  likely  to  forfeit 
the  character  of  artist,  and  is  mentioned  as 
among  his  peers  with  Mario  and  Tamberlik  and 
Lablache,  &c.  Such  an  old  Masetto  and  such  a 
young  Zerlina  were  natural  provocatives  of  many 
happy,  unexpected  traits  of  naturalness  and  hu- 
mor. 

It  would  be  superfluous  labor  for  me  here  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  Patti's  Zerlina, 
or  of  any  of  the  parts,  since  the  Journal  of  Music 
has  no  doubt  copied  some  of  the  very  just  and 
graphic  remarks  of  the  Times  and  other  London 
critics.  A  few  words  only  of  the  other  leading 
singers.  The  Don  Giovanni  was  BI.  Fauke,  a 
refined,  effective  baritone,  who  always  sings  and 
acts  well,  and  whose  impersonation  of  that  most 
difficult  role  has  more  life  and  gentlemanly  ease, 
is  more  free  from  absurdity,  vulgaiity,  overdoing 
or  underdoing,  than  any  one  that  I  remember. 
Not  a  great  singer,  but  a  sterling  and  invaluable 
one  for  parts  like  Tell  and  Don  Giovanni.  The 
familiar  figure  of  Caul  Foumes  was  the  first  to 
greet  us. when  the  curtain  rose.  His  Leporello  is 
after  the  common  German  fashion  :  capital  in  all 
the  earlier  scenes,  but  altogether  too  farcically 
grotesque  in  the  last  scene  to  comport  with  the 
sublime  terrors  of  the  supernatural  visitation  and 
the  music.  He  sang  as  we  have  heard  him  "on 
the  other  side."  The  old  Commander,  the  Man 
of  Marble,  was  most  impressively  represented  by 
Sig.  Tagliafico,  who  seems  to  be  clever  in  all 
sorts  of  parts  suited  to  a  baritone,  or  even  pon- 
derous basso.  The  Don  OHavio  was  Tamberlik, 
—  next  to  Mario,  the  greatest  of  all  the  tenors  I 
have  heard.  But  very  different  from  Mario  ;  his 
chief  power  lies  in  strong  declamatory,  impas- 
sioned, heroic  parts ;  he  is  greatest  in  the  Tell 
music,  or  as  the  Prophet.  His  voice  is  not  as 
well  preserved  as  Mario's,  not  as  fresh  and  juicy, 
by  no  means  as  fine  in  its  whole  compass;  but 
the  tone  is  very  resonant  and  marrowy  and 
manly  when  he  chooses,  and  he  has  the  art  to 
save  his  strength  so  as  to  strike  with  certainty  in 
the  important  crises.  His  II  mio  tesoro  was  very 
admirable ;  but  his  best  service  was  in  the  ac- 
companied recitative  dialogue,  and  in  the  inter- 
woven ensembles,  where  his  rich,  crisp  tone  al- 
ways tells,  and  contributes  its  full  worth  to  the 
harmony.  He  has  a  manly  presence  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly action.  Such  an  Ottavio  is  not  a  no- 
body —  and  certainly  Mozart  has  not  given  him 
the  music  of  a  nobody  to  sing. 
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The  cliorus,  the  misn  en  scene,  ballot,  and  p;en- 
eral  treatment  of  the  opera  as  a  whole  was  splen- 
didly complete,  and  worthy  of  such  orchestra, 
such  sinj;ers,  such  audience  —  and  prices  '  I 
missed  the  usual  inconsistencies  and  dead,  un- 
meaninjt  places  in  the  action  and  stage  presenta- 
tion—  usual,  I  mean,  in  America.  The  thinpr 
was  a  consistent  whole ;  and  more  than  ever  did 
Don.  Juan  seem  to  me  the  universal  opera,  typical 

of  the  whole  story  of  human  life. It  has  spun 

itself  into  alto<iether  too  lonf;  a  story  in  this  let- 
ter, so  I  must  leave  "  William  Tell,"  the  "  Bar- 
ber," &e.,  with  a  general  sunimarj',  to  another. 

D. 


usicjil  Carresponknu. 


CJS-' 


"Vienna,  Aug.  18,  1861. — At  last  again  in  the 
Old  room,  after  much  tossing  about  on  sea  and  land 
— as  we  used  to  translate  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
.2Eneid — though  the  form  of  tliese  tossings-ahout  has 
certainly  undergone  no  small  change  since  tlic  days 
of  Genera!  jEneas  that  old  fillihiister,  his  Pater  An- 
chises  and  parvus  lulus.  Crossing  the  channel  hy 
steam  in  some  seven  hours,  where  it  is  64  miles  wide 
(Newhaven  to  Dieppe),  and  then  running  up  to 
Paris  on  a  railroad,  moving  about  the  city  in  omni- 
buses, and  finally  spending  a  day  or  two  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  on  steamboats — these  are  matters 
rather  out  of  the  late  P.  Virgilius  Maro's  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  old  room,  Sunday  morning,  nine  o'clock 
and  hells  rinp-ing  lustily,  but  whether  to  call  people 
to  the  worship  of  the  "  Mo^t  High  "  or  in  honor  of 
the  "All  Highest"  (AUer  Hiichster)  the  former  being 
the  term  applied  to  the  Deity ;  the  latter  to  German 
Kings  and  Emperors  and  the  more  important  person- 
ages, I  cannot  make  out.  It  is  Francis  Joseph's  birth- 
day and  a  cloud  of  smoke  is  rolling  away  yonder 
from  the  Glacis,  caused  by  the  vollics  of  thousands 
of  muskets  fired  in  his  honor.  So  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  to  whose  honor  tiicse  Sunday  morning  bells 
are  ringing. 

In  the  old  room  again,  with  what  a  heap  of  letters 
to  be  examined  and  answered  !  Let  this  be  the 
apology  to  those  who  have  waited  for  montlis  for  an- 
swers to  their  missives,  viz.,  tliat  I  was,  after  leaving 
Vienna  a  year  since,  drawn  from  point  to  point  by 
the  prospect  of  new  '  placers  '  of  my  sort  of  native 
gold,  some  of  which  proved  very  rich  though  others 
involved  only  loss  of  time  and  labor — and  that  I 
was  continually  expecting  to  be  on  my  way  back  to 
Vienna  and  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  have 
my  packages  forwarded.  By  degrees  arrearages  shall 
be  worked  up. 

In  looking  back  over  the  time,  which  has  elapsed 
since  my  lastnote.s  to  the  Journal,  I  see  little  or  no- 
thing that  can  lend  interest  to  its  columns,  at  least  of 
musical  matters. 

In  Paris  where  I  remained  a  short  time  I  heard 
no  music  and  have  no  notes  save  of  the  doings  of  the 
few  American  painters,  whom  I  still  found  there. 
Some  have  gone  home,  others  were  just  going,  others 
were  away  on  summer  toui's. 

In  May's  studio  I  found  a  picture  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  leaving  the  Vatican  nearly  complete,  figures 
half  life  size, — a  magnificont  portrait  of  Mad.  de 
Podesta, — a  girl  at  her  toilet,  life  size,  well  advanced 
— and  sketches  for  a  large  picture  of  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses "  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon." 

Crancli  has  nearly  or  quite  complete,  two  more  of 
his  Venetian  grand  Canal  pictures,  one  of  them  a 
moonlight. 

Dana  has  been  making  some  changes  in  the  eifects 
of  his  "  E.Kcelsior,"  and  has  finished  a  fine  scene  on 
the  Norman  coast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  flitting 
for  the  hot  weather.   I  find  on  hunting  up  my  former 


noiicc  of  Ins  doings,  that  an  important  point  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  picture  of  the  "Three  Wise  Men 
of  Gotham,"  was  omitted  either  through  my  own 
carelessness  or  that  of  "  the  printer!"  That  is,  that 
he  long  since  sketched  it  and  only  awaits  an  order  to 
work  it  out  on  a  large  scale. 

Boughton  I  found  out  at  Ecouen,  a  village  about  a 
dozen  miles  north  of  Paris,  busy  in  a  peasant  house, 
primitive  enough,  too — upon  exrpiisite  little  pictures 
of  the  peasant  women  and  children. 

Thorn  was  there  also,  in  a  large  stable  studio  with 
young  rr6re  and  a  painter  on  porcelain  ;  in  one  cor- 
ner Frere's  horse,  in  another  the  porcelain  man's  fur- 
nace, floor  of  earth  and  everything  to  make  it  free, 
easy  and  jolly.  Thom  has  a  picture  on  his  easel, 
cabinet  size,  of  faggot  gatherers  in  the  woods  in 
winter — a  nice  one  it  will  be. 

Yewell  has  just  sent  to  America  a  group  of  boys 
after  bathing,  half  dre.ssed,  one  of  them  poking  a 
crab  from  his  hidingplace  under  a  rock  ;  has  finished 
a  picture  of  laborers  in  a  wheat  harvest  field,  and  has 
two  others  sketched — one,  people  in  a  court-yard, 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  listening  to  wandering  musicians, 
the  other  a  girl  tantalizing  a  child  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

Babcock  still  continues,  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Tribune  once  said  of  him  to  steal  the  most  bril- 
liant colors  of  the  precious  stones  and  fix  them  upon 
canvass.  lie  has  a  small  picture  just  about  finished 
of  young  women  singing,  with  colors  as  gorgeous 
as  Beethoven's  harmonies.  A.  W.  T. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

By  our  last  letters  from  Mr.  Dwight,  wo  were 
advised  that  he  had  taken  passage  in  the  Great  East- 
ern, which  was  to  have  sailed  Sept.  10th.  We  trust, 
therefore,  before  our  next  issue,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  him  home,  in  which  we  doubt  not  that 
our  readers  will  share. 

Mlle.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte.  —  Our  readers 
will  take  notice  of  the  advertisement  of  this  lady  in 
another  column.  We  have  often  referred  to  her 
public  performances  and  to  her  success  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  pupils,  and  can  now  only  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before  in  commending  her  to  the  notice  of  the 
public. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  of 
musical  children  to  Mr.  Zeeeahn's  advertisement. 
The  vocal  classes  which  this  gentleman  proposes  to 
re-open  this  season  have  been  a  success  in  every  re- 
spect last  winter,  and  a  source  of  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  valuable  information  to  the  pupils. 

Our  New  York  Correspondent  desires  our  readers 
to  know  that  he  did  not  intend,  in  his  last  letter,  to 
call  the  Princess  Clothilde  a  "  dumb,"  but  a  devout 
attendant  at  church.  In  the  same  letter,  for  Mme. 
Beyer,  read  Bergen-. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have 
received  a  new  member,  Mr.  Goeking,  who  has  just 
arrived  here  from  Hamburg,  where  he  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  AnensT  Fries,  to  take  the  place  filled  dur- 
ing their  last  season  by  Mr.  .^Tohler.  We  hope  the 
Club  may  be  as  successful  and  fortunate  in  their  next 
series  of  concerts  as  they  were  in  their  last  winter's 
season. 

It  is  stated  that  Verdi's  new  opera  composed  for 
St.  Petersburg,  is  founded  upon  a  drama  entitled 
"Don  Alvaro  La  forza  del  destino,"  written  by  An- 
gelo  de  Saavedra  Duke  de  Rivas,  a  Spanish  author 
of  the  18th  century. 

M.  Salvi,  the  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna, 
proposes  to  lower  the  diapason  to  the  normal  diapa- 
son of  Paris.      He  is   also  about   to   substitute  iron 


chairs  and  desks  in  the  orchestra,  for  the  wooden 
ones  commonly  used,  in  order  to  gain  some  acoustic 
advantages  of  sonority. 

Normal  Acade.mv  of  Music  at  Genessf.o.  N. 
Y. — A  correspondent  of  the  Union  gives  an  account 
of  this  institution.  He  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
head  of  the  Academy  : 

"  The  President  of  this  Academy  is  Mr.  C  Bas- 
sini,  of  whose  system  of  vocal  instruction  I  wish 
more  particularly  to  speak.  It  is  of  itself  worth  far 
more  than  the  price  of  the  tuition,  for  it  affords  what 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bassini 
is  the  author  or  inventor  of  a  system  for  training  the 
voice  which  is  rapidly  superceding  all  others,  because 
it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  mechanism  of  the 
voice'is  properly  taken  into  account  and  scientifically 
treated.  I  do  not  give  my  own  opinion  merely,  but 
the  verdict  of  all  capable,  impartial  judges,  when  I 
say  that  this  is  the  onhj  true  system,  and  that  all 
others  are  false  or  deficient  except  so  far  as  they  may 
practically  embody  his  ideas  Though  this  assertion 
may  at  first  seem  extravagant,  yet  it  can  easily  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  nature  usual- 
ly has  but  one  law  in  such  matters  which  many  may 
partiaUji  understand  before  the  person  arises  who  is 
fully  to  interpret  it.  But  whatever  correct  ideas 
may  have  before  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  they 
are  so  mixed  with  error  that  they  can  in  no  proper 
sense  be  regarded  as  rivals  of  the  same  system.  It 
is  but  just,  then,  to  rank  Mr.  Bassini  as  the  founder 
of  the  only  method  which  will  bring  out  the  powers 
and  resources  of  the  voice  exactly  as  nature  intended 
them.  And  how  wonderful  that  system  is  those  can 
best  testify  who  have  given  it  the  most  thorough  trial. 
Mr.  Bassini  himself  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  illus- 
tration of  the  remarkable  results  of  his  own  method 
of  instruction.  The  system  which  permits  so  deli- 
cate an  instrument  as  the  voice  to  be  incessantly 
used,  as  he  has  his  for  many  years,  more  than  ten 
hours  every  day,  and,  in  all  that  time,  to  keep  com- 
pletely at  bay  that  great  common  enemy  of  singers, 
a  "sore  throat,"  must,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful  one, 
and  very  different  from  anything  the  world  has  here- 
tofore been  accustomed  to. 

The  result  of  the  same  method  when  applied  to 
others  was  most  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  perfor- 
mance last  week  by  the  class  at  the  academy, 'of  Ros- 
sini's celebrated  work,  the  "  Stabat  Mater."  This 
truly  classical  and  diflScult  work  was  rehearsed  only 
a  short  time  toward  the  close  of  the  term,  yet  it  is 
asserted  by  competent  judges  that  the  rendering  was 
far  superior  to  the  best  ever  given  by  the  most  cele- 
brated societies  of  New  York  city  and  elsewhere. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Every  voice  had 
been  trained  according  to  the  same  system,  separately 
as  well  as  with  the  class,  and  having  thus  bjen 
drilled  singly,  in  company,  in  regiment  and  in  divi- 
sion, under  so  experienced  a  general  as  Mr.  Bassini, 
it  is  not  suiprising  that  they  should  have  carried  the 
audience  by  storm  and  gained  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. Miss  Phelps,  of  this  city,  who  was  some  time 
a  pupil  of  Bassini,  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  audience  by  her  assistance." 

The  following  "  on  dit  "  is  not.  fresh,  but  is  never- 
theless good  : 

A  millibnaire  of  Paris  wrote  to  Scribe  :  "  My  dear 
sir,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  be  associated  with  you  in 
some  dramatic  composition.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  write  a  comedy,  and  permit  me  to  add  to  it 
a  few  lines  of  my  of  my  own  ?  I  will  then  have  it 
produced  in  the  most  costly  and  splendid  style  upon 
the  stage  at  my  own  expense,  and  we  will  share  the 
glory  ?  "  To  "which  Scribe  answers  ;  "  My  dear  sir, 
I  must  decline  your  flattering  proposal  because  reli- 
gion te.aches  me  that  it  is  not  proper  that  a  horse  and 
an  ass  should  be  yoked  together.  To  which  the  mil- 
lionaire replied  ;  "  Sir,  I  have  received  your  imperti- 
nent epistle.  By  what  authority  do  you  call  me  a 
horse  ?  " 

A  letter  from  Rome,  in  the  London  Daily  News, 
says  that  Miss  H.arriet  Hosmer,  of  whom  America  is 
justly  proud,  has  completed  her  fine  colossal  statue 
of  Colonel  Benton,  to  be  erected  in  bronze  at  St. 
Louis,  when   it.  shall  have  been  cast  by  the  Munich 
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foundry,  to  which  tlie  mould  will  soon  bo  consigned. 
It  also  says  that  Miss  Ilosmer  will  he  nobly  lepiT- 
nented  at  the  Great  Exhiliition  in  London  next  year 
by  hor  statue  of  the  Captive  Queen  Zcnobia. 

Mosic  A  Means  ok  Presehving  Heat.th. — It 
is  the  opinion  of  our  di>tint:nishcd  townsman,  Dr. 
Knsh,  that  sint^in;x  by  yoaiin;  ladies,  whom  tiie  cus- 
toms of  society  debar  from  many  other  kinds  of 
healthy  exercise,  .should  be  cultivateil,  not  only  as  an 
accomplishment,  hntas  a  means  of  preservinl;  hcalih. 
He  particularly  insists  that  vocal  mn~ic  should  never 
be  ne;;lected  in  the  education  of  a  yonuf;  lady,  and 
states,  that  besides  its  salutary  operation  in  soofhin;; 
the  cares  of  domestic  life,  it  has  a  still  more  direct 
and  important  effect.  ''I  here  introduce  a  fact,"  says 
Dr.  Rush,  ''which  has  been  suttjected  to  me  by  my 
profession — it  is,  that  the  exerci.se  of  the  organs  of 
the  breast  by  singing  contributes  to  defend  them  very 
much  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  sel- 
dom afflicted  with  consumption,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  more  than  one  case  of  spittinii;  of  blood 
atnouffst  them.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasion- 
ed by  the  strength  wliich  their  lungs  acquire  by  ex- 
ercising them  frequently  in  vocal  niu^ic,  which  con- 
stitutes an  essential  branch  of  their  education." 

This  is  irrefutable  testimony,  but  that  wbich  fol- 
lows is  not  the  less  so  : 

"  Tlie  music-master  of  an  academy,"  says  Mr 
Gardner,  "  has  furnished  me  with  an  observatimi  still 
more  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  He  informs  me  that 
he  has  known  several  instances  of  person.s,  strongly 
dispo.sed  to  consumption,  restored  to  health  by  the 
exercise  of  the  lungs  in  singing.  In  the  new  estal)- 
lishmont  of  infant  schools  for  children  of  three  or 
four  years  of  ago.  everything  is  tauglit  by  the  aid  of 
song.  Their  little  les.sons,  their  recitations,  their 
arithmetical  countings,  are  all  chanted,  and  as  tbev 
feel  the  importance  of  their  own  voices  when  joined 
together,  they  emulate  each  other  in  the  power  of 
vociferating.  This  exercise  is  found  to  bs  very  ben- 
ficial  to  their  health.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
of  weakly  children,  of  two,  three,  and  four  years  of 
age,  who  could  scarcelv  support  themselves,  having 
become  robust  and  healthy  by  this  constant  exorcise 
of  the  Itmgs.  These  results  are  perfectly  philosoph- 
ical. Singing  tends  to  expand  the  chest,  and  thus 
increases  the  activity  of  the  vital  organs." — -Fitzt/er- 
ald's  Report  on  Music  in  the  P/uIadelphia  Public 
JSchaols. 
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London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era closed  its  fifteenth  season  on  Saturday,  Ang.  .3, 
with  the  Prophcte — the  opera  with  which  it  was  in- 
augurated ;  Mad.  Nantier-Didiee,  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  essaying  the  part  of  Fides,  to  which  she 
owes  most  of  her  laurels  m  Russia.  In  the  absence 
of  Mad.  Czillag,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
to  fulfil  a  continental  engagement,  a  better  sulistitute 
could  hardly  be  found  than  the  clever  French  artist, 
wlio  invariably  commands  our  respect,  although 
sometimes  failing  to  elicit  our  highest  admiration. 
In  Fides  she  had  to  contend  against  the  recollections 
Viardot  Garcia,  Gvisi,  Alboni,  Tedesco,  and  Czillag, 
— a  powerful  array  of  talent,  which,  nevertheless, 
she  encountered  without  a  positive  overthrow,  which 
could  not  be  affirmed  of  all  artists  who  have  imper- 
sonated the  character.  The  execution  of  Meyer- 
beer's grand  work  was  admirable  ;  Signor  Tamber- 
lik,  not  for  the  first  time  during  the  season,  carrying 
off  the  chief  laurels.  The  Jean  of  Leyden  of^  the 
accomplished  tenor  is  now  one  of  the  most  striking 
performances  of  the  lyric  stage. 

FuEE5rASONs'  Hall. — An  amateur  performance 
of  Mendelssohn's  I-fi/mn  of  Praise  ("  Lobgesang  ") 
and  a  miscellaneous  concert  took  place  in  the  al)ove 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  the  16th,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Seymour  Egerton. 
The  hand  and  chorus  consisted  of  more  than  one 
hundred  performers  ;  and  the  Hon.  Victoria  Grosve- 
nor  presided  at  the  organ.  The  following  is  the 
programme  in  extenso,  with  the  names  of  the  singers 
attached : 

Part  I. — No.  1,  Sinfonia;  No.  2,  Cantata  ;  Cho- 
rus ;  Solo  and  Chorus,  Miss  E.  Browne  ;  Recitation 
and  Aria,  Dr.  Lavies  ;  Chorus  ;  Duet  and  Chorus, 
Miss  E.  Browne  and  Lady  Agneta  Yorke  ;  Aria  and 
Rccit.,  Mr.  Cleatber  ;  Chorus  ;  Chorale  ;  Duet,  Miss 
E.  Browne  and  Mr.  Cleather  ;  Chorus. 

Part  II. —  Overture  (William  Tell),  Rossini; 
Coro  con  Soli,  "  La  Carita,"  Rossini,  Lady  Agneta 
Yorke  ;  Violin  Solo,  "  Souvenirs  de  Bellini,"  Artot, 
Hon.  S.  Egerton;  Quartet,  (Martha),  Flotow,  Mrs. 


Ronalds,  Lady  Katharine  Egerton,  Mr.  Cloather,  and 
Mr.  Massingberd  ;  "  Ave  Vorum,"  Mozart;  Sconn, 
"  .Ah  imn  credca,"  "  Ah  non  giunge  "  (Ronnambubi) 
Bellini,  IMrs.  Ronalds  ;  Part  Song,  "  O  who  will  o'er 
the  downs?  "  Fearsall  ;  Overture  (Oburoii),  Weber; 
Chorus,  "  Hallehijah  !"  (Messiah),  Hatidel. 

CitYSTAL  Palace. — A  mcetiuL'  of  the  Melropoli- 
tan  C'harity  School  ciiildren  took  place  on  Thursday; 
.and,  altiiough  the  day  was  sadly  unpropitious,  there 
was  a  large  concourse  of  visitors.  Korly-rbrec  schools 
were  represented,  and  the  whole  choral  force  reck- 
oned near  upon  three  thousand  bovs  and  girls.  Mr. 
Henry  Bnckland  conducted,  and  Jtr.  James  Coward 
presided  at  the  organ  The  pro'jframme  was  entirely 
select(Ml  from  sacred  works,  with  the  exception  of 
"  God  Save  the  Queen."  The  childnm  san<r  with 
remarkable  freedom,  and  disp'avcd  a  great  advance 
on  last  year's  traininii-.  Havdn's  Hymn,  "  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,"  was  encored  and  repeated. 

Paris. 

Paris,  Aurj.  8. — -M.  Faure  has  returned,  and  is 
sborflv  to  make  his  appearance.  It  w.as  said  he 
woidd  lead  off  in  Giiilhiume  Tell,  but  the  departure 
of  M.  Gnevmard  on  hisro??7e  nnders  this  impossible. 
The  Tronrirr  {Trornfore),  or  In  parorila,  will,  there- 
fore, lie  the  opera,  at  least  most  likely,  for  notbiuL' 
is  fixed  yet.  One  thing  seetns  sure,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  prince-composer  Poniatowski's  mas- 
terwork,  Pierre  de  Mefliris,  will  Iiavc  a  turn.  Everv 
dog  has  his  day;  a  fortiori,  princes  who  condescend 
to  the  muse,  as  King  Copbetna  stooped  to  the  beg- 
gar-maid, may  have  their  night.  With  all  my  heart, 
so  my  attendance  be  dispensed  with  :  "  I  care  not 
greatly  for  'prince-isb  music  '  that  mav  be  beard." 
Julien  de  Medicis  will  be  played  by  M.  Fanrc. 

At  the  Ope'ra  Comiqne,  Roger  will  swim  gaily 
down  the  stream  of  popular  favor — a  stream  that  for 
him  has  yet  had  no  shallows  nor  back  currents. 
With  nothing  fresher  than  Hni/de'e  and  the  Dome 
Blanche,  he  fill.s  the  theatre  niglitly  :  and  so  thor- 
oughly is  he  in  a  vein  of  triumph,  that  he  may  well 
think  twice  of  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  not- 
withstanding the  barbaric  pomp  there  awaiting  him. 
The  new  operas  by  Messrs.  Bazin  and  Lefebure- 
Wely,  wbich  long  since  I  intimated  were  in  prepara- 
tion, n  ill  naturally  not  see  the  liiht  till  the  popular 
tenot  has  thoroughly  brushed  off  the  bloom  of  his 
re-appearance. 

The  The'atre  Lyriqne  is  making  itself  wonderonsly 
smart  externallv.  The  whole  exterior  has  been  or- 
namented and  decorated  afresh  from  the  base  to  the 
roof.  The  allegorical  piece  which  adorns  the  frotit 
is  not  yet  quite  completed.  The  siiliject  is  the  city 
of  Paris  represented  as  a  beautifid  dame-protectress 
of  the  fine  arts.  Grouped  around  her  are  figures  re- 
presenting Music  and  the  mo^t  illustrious  masters  of 
harmony.  It  was  originally  intended  that  both  the 
native  composers  who  had  contributed  to  the  clory  of 
France,  and  those  of  foreigit  origin  to  whom  she  had 
oflf'erefl  shelter  and  protection  on  the  various  lyrical 
stao-es  of  the  capital,  should  be  included.  This  no- 
tion had  been  suggested  by  M,  Hector  Berlioz,  but 
has  been  rescrve<l  for  separate  treatment.  It  is  now 
the  subject  of  the  painting  with  which  the  ceiling  is 
adorned.  This  ceiling,  by  the  way,  is  talked  of  as 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  good  taste  in  architectural 
ornamentation. 

Berlin. — After  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  the  Tioyal 
Opera  House  opened,  on  the  2nd  instant,  with  Doni- 
zetti's Favoriia.  At  KroH's  Theatre,  Lortzing's 
Undine  has  been  drawing  excellent  houses  for  some 
time  past.  Signor  Lorini,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Russia,  has  again  concluded  an  engagement  with  the 
manager  of  the  Victoria  Theatre  for  Itali.an  Opera 
next  winter.  Mr.  Balfe  is  also  hero.  According  to 
report,  he  has  come  to  consult  the  celebrated  oculist. 
Dr.  Grafe.  A  proof  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  Signor  Gareia's  "Larynx-Speculum"  has  just 
been  aft'orded  by  the  first  operation  performed  with 
his  aid.  Dr.  Bruns,  of  Tubingen,  by  means  of  a 
curved  knife,  six  inches  long,  with  two  blades,  ha^ 
cut  away  a  polypus  growing  far  down  the  larynx  of 
a  lady  related  to  bim.  The  lady  had  lost  her  voice 
for  three  years,  but  it  is  now  quite  restored. 

Brums  WICK. —  A  very  interesting  performance 
was  lately  given,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Franz 
Abt,  by  the  Mannergesangverein  and  the  Singaca- 
demie,  in  the  old  Egidien  Kirche,  which  has  been 
fitted  up  especially  for  concerts.  "The  most  success- 
ful pieces  were  Mendelssohn's  eight-part  setting  of 
the  4.'3rd  P,salni,  and  Hauptmann's  "Salve  Begina." 
The  female  chorus  sang  likewise  a  very  pleasing 
hymn  by  Blumenstengel,  while  the  male  chorus  gave 
Schubert's  "Nachtgesang  im  Walde,"  and  Abt's 
"Nineta."  The  opera  re-opened,  after  a  vacation 
with  Mehul's  Joseph. 


Wir,sii.\i)EN. — The  fortuitous  presence  of  several 
artistic  celelirilics  rendia-ed  the  fourth  cond'rt  given 
by  the  numagers  of  the  baths  a  very  brilliant  one. 
Mad.  l>iird(r-Xey  sang  airs  from  Oherou  iirxA  Ernam  \ 
and  Ilerr  Wachtel,  airs  from  I >tp.  Xtinl)er/lot.e  and 
JCriutni.  Ilerr  Didio  played  fantasias  for  the  violon- 
cello; Ilcrr  Ferdinand  llillor,  Mozart's  Concerlo  in 
D  minor;  and  Ilerr  Ludwig  Strauss,  compositions 
by  Vienxtemps  and  Strauss.  Altogether  the  concert 
was  a  great  success. 

IlAMBDur.. — Mile.  Marimont,  of  the  Grand  Opera 
in  l^iris.  Mad.  Rosa  Esiaidier-Kastuer,  Herr  Beck, 
M.  Vicuxtcmps,  and  a  host  of  uihor  artists  of  repute, 
have  been  singing  and  playing  at  tlie  concerts  here. 

NcREMHEur.. — The  principal  proposilions  submit- 
tcil  liy  Herr  Miiller  von  di'r  VVarra,  the  Tbnringian 
song  writer  to  the  Festal  Ctnnriiiitec,  were  as  follows: 
1.  The  singers  of  (Jerinany,  by  their  representatives, 
resolve  on  foniiding  a  Vocal  Union  of  all  Germanv. 
The  ohji;ct  of  which  shall  be — 1.  The  promotion  of 
German  national  s-^ng,  by  :\II  possible  means,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  2.  The  iutvodnction  of  need- 
ful reforms.  .3.  The  foundation  of  an  Arndt-Z'dtcr 
Fund,  lor  the  jiurpose  of  assisting  the  families  of 
deceased  song-writers  and  soni;  composers  of  ac- 
knowledged merit.  4.  The  promotion  of  intellec- 
tual tm.l  sociiil  intin-course  bv  means  of  a  paper  al- 
ready establishi'd,  anil  entitled  ffic  Sih}'['rhnlle.  5. 
The  ado|)tiou  of  a  universal  deciu'ation  for  (icrrnnn 
singers,  to  be  worn  in  addition  to  llie  resjicctive  de- 
corations of  the  various  Societies.  6.  The  huildiug 
of  a  Vocal  Walhalla  in  some  city,  as  Nuremberg, 
Coburg,  or  Frankfort  on-the-Maino.  in  the  heart  of 
Germany. — II.  The  representatives  of  German 
song,  at  present  stopping  in  Nuremberg,  resolve, — 
That  a  German  Vocal  Festival  shall  take  place 
every  two  years,  and  that  the  next  such  festival  shall 
be  held  in  JFrankfort-on-the-Maine  or  Heidelberg. 

SiLTttJRr;. — Ilerr  Eckert,  lately  Cnpellmeistcr  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House,  Vienna,  has  accepted  a 
similar  appointment  at  the  cathedral  here. 

Russia. — The  directorship  of  the  Imperial  Chapel 
of  Russia  has  been  lately  vacant ;  M.  Alexis  Lvoff 
having  resigned  the  post  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age.  It  has  been  filled  up  by  M.  Bachmcteff,  a 
councillor  of  state  and  a  distinguished  musical  ama- 
teur. In  consideration  of  M.  LvofTs  long  and  val- 
uable services,  and  the  part  he  has  had  in  raising 
the  choir  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  to  its  high  state  of 
efficiency  (acknowledged  throughout  Europe),  the 
Emperor  has  allowed  him  to  keep  his  honorary  titles 
of  Senator  and  Court  Master  (Hofmeister),  together 
with  the  emoluments  thereun'o  appended.  M.  LvoflTs 
chief  services  to  the  Imperial  Chapel  are  as  follows  : 
Firstly,  the  collecting  and  harmonizing  of  the  Chants 
of  the  Greek  Chtirrh,  a  work  of  vast  extent,  forming 
thirteen  volumes.  Secondly,  the  musical  instraction 
of  300  pupils  (chapel-masters)  for  the  execution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  chants.  Thirdly,  the  formation  of 
a  capital  of  nearly  fiO.OOO  roubles  for  the  widows 
and  orphius  of  tlie  choristers.  Fourthly,  M.  Lvotf 
has  enriched  the  library  of  the  chapel  by  about  one 
hundred  pieces  of  church  music  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. As  concerning  Russian  jirofessors  of  music,  a 
famous  "lion  pianist"  of  that  empire  (Lion  Anton 
Rubinstein)  has  fallen  among  thieves  during  his  so- 
journ at  Lucerne.  He  has,  it  would  seem,  been  rob- 
bed of  2,000  silver  rubles  and  a  gold  watch.  Satis- 
fied with  his  experience  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
hardy  Swiss,  he,  hardy  Russ,  shook  the  Alpine  snow 
from  his  feet,  and  betook  himself  to  the  modest  sea- 
port of  Ostend,  where  he  is  as  likely  to  be  robbed 
as  ever,  but  where  he  will  not  be  insulted  with 
boastful  talk  about  the  strict  honesty  and  guileless 
innocence  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Grand  Vocal  Festival  in  Ncremderr.* 
— The  idea  of  getting  up  a  Grand  Vocal  Festival 
for  all  Germany  was,  at  the  present  day,  a  very  na- 
tural result  of  the  wish  entertained  by  every  educat- 
ed person  to  behold  the  various  members  of  the  Ger- 
man family  united  in  one  great  whole.  Everything 
that  serves  to  express  this  feeling,  or  that  can  nourish 
and  strengthen  the  spirit  which  yearns  for  a  united 
Fatherland  is  warmly  welcomed  and  everywhere 
adopted  and  promoted  most  lovingly  and  zealously. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Vocal  Festival  in  Nurem- 
berg was,  from  the  immense  interest  it  excited,  a 
healthv  sign  of  the  times.  No  one  could  well  expect 
the  Festival  to  prove  any  very  great  event  for  art, 
although  it  called  forth  a  few  choral  compositions, 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  for  male  voices,  and 
this  certainly  enriched  that  branch  of  writing.  It 
was  to  he  foreseen  that  the  artistic  would  be  outbal- 
anced by  the  national  element ;  but  why  should 
Music  not  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  the  interpretress 
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of  tlie  noblest  sentiments  and  feelings  of  love  for  our 
Fatherland,  and  of  a  yearning  after  the  union  and 
power  of  the  entire  German  people?  That  kind  of 
music  which  gushes  directly  from  the  human  breast 
—  we  allude  to  vocal  music  —  is  that  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  soul,  whence  alone  it  derives  its  true 
expression,  and  on  which  it  exercises  the  profoundest 
reaction.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  tlie  grand 
result  of  the  Festival,  we  assert  with  joy  that  its 
principal  object,  namely,  the  enthusiastic  expression 
of  German  nationality  by  German  poetry  and  Ger- 
man song,  was  most  triumphantly  achieved. 

That  the  masses  ot  executants  who  met  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  thousands  of  spectators  and  listeners  who 
flocked  from  all  parts,  the  festive  movements  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  town  and  its  environs  ;  and 
furthermore,  material  facts,  such  as  the  magnificence 
of  Nuremberg  itself,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  proces- 
sions, and  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  which  was 
without  exception  most  propitious— that  all  this,  we 
say,  should  cooperate  powerfully  in  bringing  about 
the  satisfactory  general  result,  was  natural.  Each 
element  in  the  Festival  enhanced  the  other,  and 
music  formed  only  the  central  point  of  a  display  of 
national  feeling,  such  as,  for  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  all  classes,  and  the  good-humored  enjoy- 
ment of  a  vast  multitude  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  present  moment,  and  able  to  rejoice  in  their 
existence  for  the  sake  of  that  existence  itself,  is  to  be 
found  only  among  the  members  of  our  own  race  in 
South  Germany. 

For  the  celebration  of  a  national  festival,  Nurem- 
berg in  the  highest  degree  appropriate.  We  were 
struck  with  astonishment,  as,  amid  loud  expressions 
of  welcome  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  we  arrived 
at  the  railway  station  on  Saturday,  the  20th  July, 
while  this  pearl  of  German  cities'  unfolded  before 
our  eyes  its  architectural  magnificence,  which  has 
not  its  equal  in  Germany,  or,  in  its  peculiar  way,  in 
Europe ;  and  which,  moreover,  on  this  occasion,  was 
bravely  decked  out  in  festive  array,  carrying  us  back 
in  imagination  to  Jthe  time  when  the  imperial  city 
of  Nuremberg  received  the  German  Kaisers,  and 
welcomed  them  with  bril.iant  state.  On  the  20th 
July  last,  however,  Music  was  the  guest  for  whom 
the  grand  old  city,  the  mother  of  all  German  art, 
had  put  on  her  gala  robes.  All  the  public  edifices, 
as  well  as  all  the  private  houses  the  palaces,  and  the 
most  modest  residences,  were  decorated  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  gable  points,  with  flowers  and 
foliage,  displaying  a  true  artistic  feeling,  the  preva- 
lence of  which  caused  the  beautiful  forms  of  the 
various  buildings  to  stand  out  with  more  than  ordin- 
ary prominence.  From  the  house-tops  to  about  a 
man's  height  from  the  pavement,  hung  thousands  of 
thousands  of  long  flags,  which,  by  their  broad  stripes 
of  black  and  gold,  announced  the  signification  of  the 
Festival,  \yhile  a  large  number  of  other  flags  with 
the  Bavarian  colors  waved  amongst  them,  frequent- 
ly bringing  out,  a  highly  ingenious  manner,  as  at  the 
Rathhaus,  for  instance,  the  architectural  outlines  by 
an  infinity  of  smaller  flags. 

And  yet  no  flags  or  colours  were  requisite  to  stamp 
Nuremberg  as  a  German  city,  for  not  only  is  each 
worid-famous  and  venerable  church,  but  every  house 
as  well,  a  monument  of  German  architectural  art. 
This  applies  not  to  the  buildings  of  former  ages 
alone  for  down  to  the  preseut  day  the  Nuremberg 
architects,  with  Hiedeloff  at  their  head,  have  con- 
tinued the  taste  for  the  German  style,  and  carried  it 
out  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  The  broad  streets, 
no\yhere  laid  out  in  informal  straight  lines,  offer,  in 
their  windings,  such  picturesque  and  surprising 
views,  with  the  vast  expanse  of  sky  visible  above, 
since  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  there  is  ample 
space  between  the  opposite  rows  of  houses,  that  there 
is  no  other  city  in  which  the  old  and  beautiful  com- 
bines so   harmoniously  with  the  new  and  beautiful. 

Let  our  readers  picture  these  streets  alive  with 
thousands  of  human  beings  who  made  way  for  the 
interminable  line  of  the  Vocal  Societies,  on  their 
road  from  the  Rathhaus  to  the  Music  Hall,  situate 
outside  the  Laufier  Gate,  allowing  them  to  pass 
through  their  closely  packed  ranks,  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable order,  without  pressure  or  obstruction,  but 
simply  greeting,  with  loud  hurrahs,  now  this,  now 
that  Society,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  their 
Fatherland ;  let  our  readers  picture  to  themselves 
the  lofty  houses,  nearly  all  four  stories  high,  with 
their  projecting  windows  and  balconies,  and  fair 
blooming  forms  at  every  casement,  while  joy  reigned 
on  every  countenance;  while  handkerchiefs,  flags, 
and  nosegays  were  waved  in  welcome;  while,  through 
the  multitude,  the  procession  of  five  thousand  vigor- 
ous, light-hearted  man  and  youths  advanced,  hearing 
aloft  their  magnificent  flags,  heavy  with  gold  and 
glowing  with  painting  and  embroidery,  followed  by 
the  proud  recipients  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
various   Societies,  some  Vfith  goblets  of  silver  or 


gold,  or  ivory  or  wood  delicately  carved;  others 
with  gigantic  old  German  drinking-horns,  medals, 
and  broad  scarves,  and  while  in  addition,  the  military 
music  re  echoed  twice  as  merrily  as  usual,  from  the 
fact  of  its  celebrating  Pwire,  and  its  greatest  bless- 
ings :  Ah  and  the  love  of  oar  Fatherland, —  let  our 
readers  picture  to  themselves  all  this,  and  they  will 
gain  some  idea  of  the  Festival,  although  they  will 
still  fall  short  of  the  reality,  as  displayed  to  those 
who  were  actually  present ;  for  thoroughly  to  appre- 
ciate the  day's  proceedings,  a  person  must  himself 
have  witnessed  that  light-hearted,  frank,  unrestrained 
enjoyment,  in  which  our  Southern  brothers  breathe 
and  live. 

Passing  through  the  Laiiffer  Gate,  which  with  the 
tower  of  gigantic  circumference,  is  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  tlie  fortifications  of  the  Middle  Aces, 
the  procession  pursued  its  course  to  the  Maxplatz, 
where  the  Music  Hall  was  erected.  The  Platz  is 
situated  about  ten  minutes'  walk  outside  the  city, 
and,  with  its  usually  fine  clumps  of  old  trees,  its 
large  lawns,  and  broad  walks,  produces  somewhat 
the  eflfeefs  of  a  London  park.  A  better  locality  for 
a  National  Festival  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Around  the  Music  Hall  were  booths  and  temporary 
eating-houses,  lighted  up  in  the  evening  by  countless 
variegated  lamps. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  Platz,  the  colossal 
Music  Hall  peered  forth  through  the  picturesque 
groups  of  lofty  trees.  The  front  (the  broadest  side) 
with  a  high  portico  between  two  towers,  built  in  the 
finest  style  of  old  German  architecture,  was  a  fine 
sieht,  agreeably  surprising,  or  rather  astounding,  the 
visitor  by  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  its  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  artistic  taste  with  which  it 
had  been  carried  out,  particularly  when  we  remem- 
ber of  what  material  the  whole  edifice  consisted,  and 
the  short  time  in  which  it  was  run  up.  The  reader 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  this  gigantic 
hall  from  the  following  figures  : — It  is  390  feet  long, 
186  feet  broad,  and  in  the  nave,  54  feet  high,  and 
comprehends,  therefore,  a  space  of  70,000  square 
feet.  The  internal  arrangements  and  decorations 
were  most  sensible  and  tasty.  In  this  case  again,  the 
most  pleasing  ornaments  were  the  banners  of  the 
various  Societies,  which  hung  down  from  the  gallery 
which  had  been  built  solely  to  receive  them.  From 
a  round  stone  basin,  decked  with  flowers,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Hall, "arose  a  cooling  fountain,  worked 
by  a  steam  engine  at  the  side  of  the  building.  This 
magnificent  Hall  was  planned  by  the  building  board 
of  the  Festival  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of 
Herr  Solger,  one  of  the  city  architects,  and  carried 
out  by  Herr  Schellhorn. 

It  was  not  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the 
singers  were  located  upon  the  broad  stage,  which  of 
itself  formed  a  large  hall.  The  building  was  com- 
pletely filled,  admission  to  the  gallery  boxes  opposite 
the  .stage  and  on  each  side  of  the  structure,  being  at- 
tained by  payment,  while  the  pit  was  occupied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  their  families,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend  the  solemn  opening  of 
the  Festival.  These  highlv  estimable  individuals  had 
the  mo.st  undeniable  right  to  the  invitation,  since 
they  had  hospitably  received  in  their  homes  some- 
where about  five  thousand  singers.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  persons  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, so  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gain  some  notion 
the  thunders  of  applause  which  broke  forth,  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  most  varied  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  most  conspicuous  pieces  to  welcome  and  great 
the  visitors  were  fine  "  Festival  March,"  by  Vincenz 
Lachner ;  the  "Singers'  Welcome"  of  the  Augsburg 
Liedertal^l  (words  by  Hertle,  music  by  Fray,  mem- 
bers of  the  above  Society) ;  and  the  instrumental  in- 
strumental introduction  to  Arndt's  "  Vaterlandslied," 
by  F.  Lux,  of  Mayence. 

The  plan  pursued  for  the  two  days,  the  21st  and 
22nd  July,  was  rehearsal  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  the 
grand  performance  at  four  p.  m.,  and  separate  per- 
formances of  various  associations  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

The  prices  of  admission  (12  florins  for  all  the  per- 
formances and  two  rehearsals  ;  and  from  4  to  8 
florins  for  each  day,  according  to  the  places)  were 
altogether  too  high.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
boxes  opposite  the  orchestra  and  on  each  side  of 
the  building  were  but  scantily  attended  the  first  day, 
and  downright  empty  the  second. 

Passing  over  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  first 
grand  performance,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  the 
first  eight  of  the  sixteen  new  compositions  executed 
by  the  general  chorus  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  composers,  of  whom  the  only  ones  absent 
were  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha,  A.  Methfessel,  Kiicken 
and  Kalliwoda. 

*  Translated  from  the  NJederrheinische  Musik-Zeitulig,  ex- 
pressly for  the  Musical  World. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Bridge.  ^f^ss  Lindsay.  25 

The  very  chaste  vocal  compositions  of  this  talent- 
ed dilettante  are  much  cherished  at  the  firesides  of 
England.  Her  setting  of  Ijongfellow's  famous  song  is 
deserving  of  the  wiilest  publicity.  It  is  simple,  yet 
the  sentiment  of  the  words  is  most  happily  expressed. 

The  lone  old  tree.  Clement  White.  25 

A  household  song,  which  will  become  popular. 

Fairy  voices.  E.  L.  Hlme.  25 

Pleasing  and  melodious.  No  better  song  for  yonng 
singers  could  be  selected. 


Forever  thine. 


T.  n.  Howe.  25 


A  ballad  of  the  best  order.  The  writer,  by  previ- 
ous successful  songs  has  furnished  ample  proof  of  his 
ability  and  gift  of  melody. 

There  is  a  song  I've  heard  thee  sing.    J.  Barrett.  25 
Simple  and  melodious. 

Come  where  the  moonbeams  linger.    F.  Buckley.  25 

Buckley  has  a  great  and  undoubted  talent  of  in- 
venting graceful,  flowing  melodies  which  are  easily 
,  fixed  in  one's  memory,  because  there  is  nothing  forced, 
nothing  artificial  about  them.  Every  one  can  sing 
them.  Many  of  his  sonns  have  become  popular. 
His  late  songs  far  eclipse  former  efforts.  In  England, 
where  the  author  resides  at  present,  his  songs  are 
among  those  most  called  for.  The  above  song  especi- 
ally has  obtained  wide  popularity  there,  as  it  should 
here,  being  uncommonly  pretty. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Katlileen  Mavourneen.     Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  35 

An  elegant  arrangement  of  Crouch's  favorite  song. 
Richards'  compositions,  original  or  otherwise,  have 
now  become  so  well  established  in  the  good  graces  of 
our  Amateurs,  that  anything  new  from  his  pen  is  at 
once  eagerly  sought  for. 


Cataract  Galop, 


Carl  Faust.  25 


A  sparkling  and  melodious  piece,  not  diflScult  of  ex- 
ecution. Abroad  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  dances 
of  the  day. 


Marche  du  Vainqueur. 


J.  Blummthal.  50 


This  " March  of  the  Victor"  is  a  beautiful  tone- 
poem,  by  the  author  of  *'  La  Source,"  and  "  Les  deux 
anges,"  pieces  which  are  cherished  second  to  none  by 
the  modern  pianist.  It  should  become  a  standard 
work.  The  fine  Elegy  for  the  sialn,  Ibr  which  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  March  is  unmistakeably  intended, 
is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  piece. 

Books. 

The  Golden  Hakp.  A  collection  of  Hymns, 
Tunes,  and  Choruses  for  the  Use  of  Sabbath 
Schools,  Social  Gatherings,  Pic  Nics,  and  the 
Home  Circle.     By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

This  book  has  been  introduced  into  many  large 
schools,  and  has  in  every  case  given  the  fullest  satis- 
faction. Individuals  whose  interests  are  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  Sabbath  Schools  cannot  do  a  better  deed 
for  the  good  of  that  cause  than  by  examining  this 
work,  calling  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  it,  and 
introducing  it  into  use  in  their  respective  localities. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving'  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Rising  of  TJie  People. 

Poem  delivi/red  before  tile  Phi  lleta  Kappa  Society  of  H;irvai-d 
Univei>ity,  July  18,  ISSl. 

BV  ELBHIDGE  JEFFSRSON    CUTLER, 

The  dram's  wikl  roar  awakes  the  land  ;  the  fife  is 
calling  slirill ; 

Ten  thousand  starry  banners  blaze  on  town,  and  bay 
and  bill ; 

Our  crowded  streets  arc  throbbing  with  the  soldiers' 
measured  tramp ; 

Among  our  bladed  cornfields  gleam  the  white  tents 
of  the  camp. 

The  thunders  of  the  rising  war  hush  Labor's  drowsy 
hum, 

And  heavy  to  the  ground  the  first  dark  drops  of  bat- 
tle come. 

The  souls  of  men  flame  up  anew  ;  the  narrow  heart 
expands ; 

And  woman  brings  her  patient  faith  to  nerve  her  ea- 
ger hands. 

Thank  God  !  we  are  not  buried  yet,  though  long  in 
trance  wo  lay. 

Thank  God  !  the  fathers  need  not  blush  to  own  their 
sons  to  d.ay. 

Oh !  sad  and  slow  the  weeks  went  by;  each  held  his 
anxious  breath, 

Like  one  who  waits,  in  helpless  fear,  some  sorrow 
great  as  death. 

Oh  !  scarcely  was  there  faith  in  God,  nor  any  trust  in 
man, 

While  first  along  the  Southern  sky  the  blighting  sha- 
dow ran. 

It  veiled  the  stars,  one  after  one;  it  hushed  the  patri- 
ot's song, 

And  stole  from  men  the  sacred  sense  that  parteth 
right  from  wrong. 

Then  a  red  flash,  the  lightning  across  the  darkness 
broke, 

And  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  land  the  guns  of 
Sumter  spoke : 

Wake,  sons  of  heroes,  wake  !  The  age  of  heroes 
dawns  again  ; 

Truth  takes  in  hand  her  ancient  sword,  and  calls  her 
loyal  men. 

Lo  !  brightly  o'er  the  breaking  day  shines  Freedom's 
holy  star. 

Peace  cannot  cure  the  sickly  time.  All  hail,  the 
healer.  War ! 

That  call  was  heard  by  Plymouth  Rock  ;  'twas  heard 

in  Boston  B.ay ; 
Then  up  the  piny  streams  of  Maine  sped  on  its  ring- 

ing  way. 
New  Hampshire's    rocks,  Vermont's  green   hills,  it 

kindled  into  flame  ; 
Rhode  Island  felt  her  mighty  soul  bursting  her  little 

frame  : 
The  Empire  City  started  up,  her  golden  fetters  rent. 
And,  raeteor-like,  across  the  North  the  fiery  message 

sent ; 
Over  the  breezy  prairie  land,  by  bluflf  and  lake  it  ran. 
Till  Kansas  bent  his  arm,  and  laughed  to  find   him- 
self a  man  ; 
Then   on,  by  cabin  and   by  camp,   by  stony  wastes 

and  sands, 

It  rang  exultant  down  the  sea  where  the  Golden  City 
stands. 


And  whercKoe'er  the  summons   came,  there  rose  an 

angry  din, 
As  when  upon  a  rocky  coast  a  stormy  tide  comes  in. 
Straightway  the  fathers  gathered  voice,  straightway 

the  sons  arose, 
With  flushing  cheek,  as  wlien  the  East  with  day's  red 

cnrrent  glows. 
Hurrah  !  the  long  despair  is  past ;  our  fading  hopes 

renew  ; 
The  fog  is  lifting  from  the  land,  and  lo,  the  ancient 

blue ! 
We  learn  the  .secret  of  the  deeds  the  sires  have  hand- 
ed down  ; 
To  fire  the  youthful  soldier's  zeal,  and  tend  his  green 

renown. 
Who  lives  for  country,  through  his  arm  feels  all  her 

forces  flow 
'Tis  easy  to  be  brave  for  truth,  as  for  the  rose  to 

blow. 

Oh  !  Law,  fair  form  of  Liberty,  God's  light  is  on  thy 
brow. 

Oh !  Liberty,  thou  soul  of  Law,  God's  very  self  art 
thou  : 

One  the  clear  river's  sparkling  flood  that  clothes  the 
bank  with  green  ; 

And  one  the  line  of  stubborn  rock  that  holds  the  wa- 
ter in  — 

Friends,  whom  we  cannot  think  apart,  seeming  each 
other's  foe  : 

Twin  flowers  upon  a  single  stalk  with  equ.al  grace 
that  prow. 

Oh  !  fair  ideas,  we  write  your  names  across  our  ban- 
ner's fold  ; 

For  yon,  the  sluggard's  brain  is  fire;  for  you,  the 
coward  bold. 

Ob  !  daughter  of  the  bleeding  past !  Oh  !  hope  the 
prophets  saw  ! 

God  give  us  Law  in  Liberty,  and  Liberty  in  Law  ! 

Full  many  a  heart  is  aching  with  mingled  joy  and 

pain. 
For  those  who  go  so  proudly  forth  and  may  not  come 

again  ; 
And   many  a  heart  is  aching  for  those  it  leaves  be- 
hind, 
As  a  thousand  tender  histories  throng  in  upon  the 

mind. 
The  old  men  bless  the  young  men  and  praise  their 

bearing  high  ; 
The  women  in  the  doorways  stand  to  wave  them 

bravely  by. 
One  threw  her  arms  about  her  boy,  and  said,  "Good 

bye,  my  son  ; 
God  help  thee  do  the  valiant  deeds  thy  father  would 

have  done." 
One  held  up  to  a  bearded  man  a  little  child  to  kiss. 
And  said,    "  I  shall  not  be  alone,  for  thy  dear  love 

and  this." 
And  one,  a  rosebud  in  her  hand,  leant  at  a  soldier's 

side  ; 
"  Thy  country  weds  thee  first,"  she  said  ;  "  be  I  thy 

second  bride." 

Oh  !  mothers,  when,  around  your  hearths  ye  count 

your  cherished  ones. 
And  miss  from  the  enchanted  ring  the  flower  of  all 

your  sons ; 
Oh  I  wives,  when  o'er  the  cradled  child  ye  bend  at 

evening's  fall, 


And  voices  which  the  heart  can  hear  across  the  dis- 
tance call ; 

Oh  !  maids,  Avhen,  in  the  sleepless  nights  ye  opo  the 
little  case. 

And  look  till  ye  can  look  no  more  upon  the  proud 
young  face. 

Not  only  pray  the  Lord  of  Life,  who  measures  mor- 
tal breath, 

To  bring  the  absent  back  unscathed  out  of  the  fire  of 
death ; 

Oh !  pray  with  that  divine  content  which  God's  best 
favor  draws, 

That,  whosoever  lives  or  dies,  he  save  his  holy  cause  ! 

So  out  of  shop  and  farmhouse,  from  shore  and  inland 

glen, 
Thick  as  the  bees  in  clover  time,  are  swarming  armed 

men  ; 
Along  the  dusty  roads   in  haste  the  eager  columns 

come. 
With  flash  of  sword  and  musket's  gleam,  the  bugle 

and  the  drum. 
Ho !  comrades,  see  the  starry  flag,  broad-waving  at 

our  head. 
Ho  !  comrades,  mark  the  tender  light  on  the  dear 

emblems  spread. 
Our  fathers'  blood  has  hallowed  it ;  'tis  part  of  their 

renown ; 
And  palsied  be  the  caitifl:"  hand  would  pluck  its  glo- 
ries down  ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  it  is  our  home,  where'er  thy  colors 

fly  ; 
We  win  with  thee  the  victory,  or  in  thy  shadow  die  ! 

Oh  !  women,  drive  the  rattling  loom,  and  gather  in 

the  hay  ; 
For  all  the  youth  worth  love  and  truth  are  marshaled 

for  the  fray. 
Southward  the  hosts  are  hurrying,  with  banners  wide 

unfurled. 
From  where  the  stately  Hudson  floats  the  wealth  of 

half  the  world ; 
From  where,  amid  his  clustered  isles.  Lake  Huron's 

waters  gleam ; 
From  where   the    Mississippi   pours   an   unpolluted 

stream ; 
From  where  Kentucky's  fields  of  corn  bend  in  the 

Southern  air ; 
From  broad   Ohio's  luscious  vines  ;    from  Jersey's 

orchards  fair  ; 
From  where,  between  his  fertile  slopes,  Nebraska's 

rivers  run ; 
From  Pennsylvania's  iron  hills  ;   from  woody  Ore- 
gon; 
And  Massachusetts  led  the  van,  as  in  the  days  of 

yore. 
And  gave  her  reddest  blood  to  cleanse  the  stones  of 

Baltimore. 

Oh !  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  spare  the  tears  ye 

fain  would  shed ; 
Who  seem  to  die  in  such  a  cause,  ye  cannot  call  them 

dead. 
They  live  upon  the  lips  of  men,  in  picture,  bust  and 

song. 
And  nature  folds  them  in  her  heart,  and  keeps  them 

safe  from  wrong. 

Oh  !  length  of  days  is  not  a  boon  the  brave  man 
prayeth  for ; 
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There  are  a  thousand  evils  worse  than  death  or  any 

war  — 
Oppression,  with  his  iron  strength,  fed  on  the  souls 

of  men, 
And  License,  with  the  hungry  brood  that  haunt  his 

ghastly  den. 
But  like  bright  stars  ye  fill  the  eye ;  adoring  hearts 

ye  draw ; 
Oh  !  sacred  grace  of  Liberty ;  oh  !  majesty  of  Law. 

Hurrah  !    the  drums  are  beating  ;    the  fife  is  calling 

shrill ; 
Ten  thousand  starry  banners  flame  on  town,  and  hay, 

and  hill; 
The  thunders  of  the  rising  war  drown  Ijabor's  peace- 
ful hum  ; 
Thank   God   that  we   have  lived   to  see  the  safl'i'on 

morning  come  — 
The  morning  of  the  battle  call,  to  every  soldier  dear  ! 
Oh  joy  !  the  cry  is  "  Forward  !  •"     Oh,  joy  !  the  foe 

is  near ! 
For  all  the  crafty  men  of  peace  have  failed  to  purge 

the  land  ; 
Hurrah  !    tlie  ranks  of  battle  close ;    God  takes  his 

cause  in  hand  ! 


A  Chapter  on  Bells. 

A  tinkling  instrument  of  some  sort  was  in  use 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  as  appears  from 
Exodus  xxviii.,  33 — 3.5,  where  the  priest  is  com- 
manded to  hang  bells  to  his  robe,  in  order  by 
their  sound  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  to  the 
sanctuary.  Bells  were  also  appended  to  horses 
as  an  ornament,  (Zech.  xiv.  20,)  probably  similar 
to  those  which  are  still  used  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  As  a  signal  to  call  people  together  to 
join  in  any  concerted  action,  bells  have  been 
used  from  remote  times,  having  been  thus  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  civil,  mil- 
itary, and  religious  purposes.  The  Romans  by 
bells  announced  the  hour  of  bathing,  and  the 
early  Christians  adopted  the  same  signal  for  des- 
ignating the  hour  of  prayer;  St.  Paulinus,  Bish- 
op of  Nola,  in  Campania,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  being  the  first  to  introduce  them  in 
Christian  churches.  Their  use  gradually  ex- 
tended, and  when  parish  churches  began  to  be 
erected  in  England,  they  were  generally  adopted 
there,  giving  rise  to  that  feature  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  bell  tower.  The  ringing  of 
bells  during  eclipses  (which  were  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  oppression  of  evil  spirits)  was 
common,  and  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  and  Juve- 
nal. So,  too,  it  was  supposed  that  their  ringing 
would  avoid  tempests,  drive  off  infsctions,  and 
aljatethe  lightnings,  since  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
air  being  alarmed  thereby,  would  abandon  their 
malignant  purpose  and  flee  in  affright.  The 
mysterious  influence  which  the  sound  of  bells 
was  supposed  to  exert  over  departed  spirits  was 
increased  by  the  ancient  custom  of  tolling  the 
"  passing  bell "  for  the  dying,  that  those  who 
heard  it  might  offer  up  a  prayer  in  their  behalf, 
as  thevirtue  of  the  bell  was  thouglit  to  be  not 
alone  in  the  prayers  which  it  invoked,  but  in  that 
it  also  drove  away  any  evil  spirits  that  might  be 
hovering  near  to  seize  the  departing  soul.^  And 
when  the  "curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting 
day,"  a  sadder  influence  was  shed  over  the 
spirits  of  our  fathers  than  was  justified  by  the 
fact  that  this  curfew  bell  was  only  a  sifnal — in- 
stituted in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror— 
for  all  to  put  out  their  fires  and  retire  to  rest. 

Russia  is  preeminently  the  country  of  great 
bells,  where  they  may  be  heard  in  full  vin-or,  not 
"  swinging  low  with  sullen  roar,"  for  they^re  too 
heavy  to  be  swung,  but  incessantly  tolling  and 
booming,  and  deafening  all  ears  but  those  of 
Russians,  who  almost  worship  their  bells.  In 
Moscow  alone,  before  the  revolution,  there  were 
1,700  large  bells,  which  number  has  increased 
novv  to  5,000.  The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  of 
which  every  one  has  heard,  was  cast  in  1 G53  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Anne.  It  weight  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  300,000  to  440,000  lbs. 
It  is  21ft.  3  in.  high,  and  about  22  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth.     In  1 83  7  the  Czar  Nicholas  caused 


it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pit  in  which  it  lay,  and 
to  be  placed  upon  the  granite  pedestal  as  it  is 
now  seen.  Upon  its  side  is  seen  the  figure  of 
the  Empress  Anne  in  flowing  robes.  It  has  been 
consecrated  as  a  chapel,  the  Russians  regarding 
it  with  the  most  superstitious  veneration,  and 
will  not  allow  a  particle  to  be  taken  from  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  metal.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
through  a  large  fracture  or  opening  in  the  side, 
whence  a  piece  has  been  broken  out.  There  is 
now  suspended  in  Moscow,  upon  the  tower  of  St. 
Ivan,  a  bell  weighing  144,000  lbs.,  cast  in  1817, 
the  diameter  of  which  at  the  month  is  13  ft. 

The  bells  of  China  rank  next  in  size  to  those 
of  Russia,  there  being  several  in  Pekin,  cast  in 
honor  of  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Nankin  to  that  city,  which  are  said  to 
each  weigh  55,000  lbs. 

Of  European  bells,  the  famous  one  at  Erfurt, 
in  Germany,  cast  in  1497,  and  weighing  about 
30,000  lbs.,  was  long  celebrated  not  only  as  the 
largest,  but  also  as  the  best  in  Europe.  One 
placed  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  in  1080,  weighs 
38,000  Ib.s.  Another  in  Vienna,  cast  in  1711, 
weighs  40,000  lbs.  ;  and  in  Olmutz  is  another  of 
about  the  same  weight.  The  celebrated  Great 
Tom,  of  Oxford,  England,  weighs  17,000  lbs., 
and  was  cast  in  1080. 

The  great  bell  recently  cast  for  the  Parliament 
House  in  London,  weighs  30,000  lbs. ;  that  in 
York  Minster,  called  Great  Peter  of  York, 
weighs  27,000  lbs.;  and  that  upon  the  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  in  Montreal  (the  largest  upon 
this  continent)  weighs  29,400  lbs ,  and  was  im- 
ported from  England  in  1843. 

The  inscriptions  upon  old  bells  afford  a  subject 
of  curious  interest. 

The  following  old  Latin  inscription,  or  frag- 
ments of  it,  has  been  rung  upon  European  bells 
for  centuries : 

"  Laudo  Deura  verum,  plebem  voco,  conjugo  clerum 
Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro, 
Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos." 
I  praise  the  true  God  ;  I  call  the  people  ;  I  assemble 

the  clergy ; 
I  lament  the  dead  ;  I  drive  away  infections  ;  I  grace 

the  festival ; 
I  mourn  at  the  burial ;  I  abate  the  lightning ;  I  an- 
nounce the  Sabbath  ; 
arouse  the  indolent ;  I  dissipate  the  winds  ;  I  ap- 
pease the  revengeful.    . 

The  following  one  has  been  common  in  Eng- 
land for  three  hundred  years,  and  also  much 
used  in  this  country  : 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all" 

The  folloiving  are  selections  of  some  old  in- 
scriplions  : 

One  upon  a  bell  in  Wiltshire,  England,  cast 
1619: 

"  Be  strong  in  faythe,  prayse  God  well 
Francis  Countess  Hertford's  bell." 

Upon  one  in  Oxfordshire,  cast  1667  : 
"  I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty  boome. 
That  all  may  come,  and  none  stay  at  home." 

Upon  one  (a  fire  bell)  in  Dorsetshire,  cast 
1652: 

"Lord,  quench  this  furious  flame, 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same." 

Upon  one  in  Somersetshire,  cast  1700  : 
"  All  you  of  Bath  that  hear  mo  sound, 
Thank  Lady  Hopton's  hundred  pound." 

Upon  one  in  Warwickshire,  cast  1675  : 
"  I  ring  at  six  to  let  men  know 
When  to  and  from  their  worke  to  go." 

Upon  one  in  Stafford.shire,  cast  1604  : 
That  Newcombe  of  Leicester  made  me 
"Be  it  known  to  all  that  doth  me  see." 

John  Martin  also  makes  himself  known  upon 
one  (of  a  peal  of  three)  in  Worcestershire,  cast 
1675: 

"  John  Jlartin  of  Worcester  he  made  we, 
Be  it  known  to  all  that  do  me  see." 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  best  and  most  sonorous  material  for  bell- 
metal,  all  of  which,  and  particularly  the  series  of 


experiments  made  in  1853  under  the  direction 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  in  London,  have 
demonstrated  that  neither  steel,  iron,  glass,  or 
any  of  the  proposed  substitutes  for  bell-metal, 
(copper  and  tin)  would  answer  the  purpo.se  of 
producing  a  lovtl,  iliitincl,  and  musical  noise  in 
combination  ;  which  combination  of  qualities  is 
the  true  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the 
merits  of  a  bell.  Steel  bells  (and  all  others  hav- 
ing iron  in  their  composition)  have  a  harsh,  puny 
thin  .sound,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  full- 
ness and  richness  of  tone  so  desirable  in  a  bell ; 
and,  moreover,  bells  of  that  description  are  open 
to  a  very  serious  objection  in  that  tiie  material  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  of  so  little  inlrhistc 
value,  being  worth  as  old  metal  only  about  one 
twentieth  that  of  the  copper  and  tin  mixture. 
Good  material  alone  will  not,  however,  jiroduce 
a  good  bell;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  shape 
be  modeled  upon  correct  scientific  principles  with 
reference  to  acoustic  effects;  and  that  proper 
skill  be  excri'ised  in  the  process  of  mixing,  melt- 
ing, and  pouring  the  metal. 

A  historv  of  the  various  devices  for  mounting 
bells,  and  the  improvements  therein,  would  fill  a 
volume.  The  most  primitive  mounting  consisted 
of  a  beam  or  stock  of  timber,  with  pivots  at  the 
end  resting  in  a  frame,  to  which  beam  the  bell 
was  suspended — all  the  weight  being  beneath 
the  axis  of  the  pivots — and  a  rocking  motion  im- 
parted to  the  bell  by  pushing  with  the  foot,  a;  is 
practiced  at  the  present  day  in  Spain,  or  by 
pulling  upon  a  lever  fastened  transversely  to  the 
beam.  Iron  yokes  have  now  very  generally  su- 
perseded those  of  wood,  and  they  are  usually  so 
designed  that  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bell  is 
above  the  axis  of  the  pivots,  and  being  thus  more 
evenly  balanced,  less  momentum  is  acquired  by 
the  bell  in  swinging,  and  consequently  there  is 
less  strain  upon  the  tower.  The  modern  modifi- 
cations of  this  yoke  consist  in  the  construction  of 
detached  arms  in  which  the  pivots  are  set,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  yoke  by  means 
of  a  bolt  and  ratchet  teeth,  so  that  by  changing 
their  position  the  poise  of  bell  may  be  adjusted 
to  the  strength  of  the  ringer.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  also,  various  modes  have  been  devised 
of  so  constructing  the  yoke  and  attaching  it  to 
the  bell  as  to  permit  of  the  bell  being  readily 
turned,  when  desired,  (without  unhanging  it)  so 
as  to  cause  the  clapper  to  strike  in  a  new  place, 
thus  obviating  the  liability  of  its  becoming  brok 
en  through  continued  blows  given  in  one  posi- 
tion ;  ami  we  observe  that  Messrs.  Meneely  have 
been  awarded  two  patents,  bearing  date  respec- 
tively 1858  and  1860,  for  "Improvements  in 
Mounting  Bells,"  by  which  this  object  is  attained 
Oilier  improvements  that  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  are  :  the  clapper  springs,  which, 
being  attached  within  the  bell,  permit  the  clapper 
to  strike,  and  then  hold  It  away,  so  that  It  is  pre- 
vented from  clattering  against  the  bell,  which 
would  muffie  the  tone  and  be  very  disagreeable 
the  ear;  the  tolling  hammer,  by  which  a  uniform 
tolling  stroke  may  be  given ;  and  the  counter- 
poise and  stop  attached  to  the  wheel,  by  which 
the  ringer  is  aided  in  swinging  the  bell,  and  it  is 
prevented  from  being  thrown  over  when  swung. 

But  we  must  draw  this  article  to  a  close,  and 
we  know  not  how  we  can  do  so  more  advanta- 
geously to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  to 
CO  witii  the  purchase  of  bells,  than  by  commend- 
ing them  to  the  old  established  house  of  Messrs. 
Meneely,  at  AVest  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  a  house  which 
— father  and  son — we  have  known  personally  for 
many  yeas;  and  whose  bells,  so  far  as  we  know 
and  we  have  known  of  a  great  many — have  al- 
ways given  satisfaction. — Ncic  York  Observer. 

In  this  vicinity  the  bells  cast  by  H.  N.  Hooper 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  justly  celebrated.  The 
chime  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  their  skill.  The  chime  of  the  Rev 
Dr.  Gannet's  Church,  in  this  city,  we  learn,  is 
soon  to  be  placed  in  the  spire,  by  the  same  firm. 


Beethoven's  Music  to  Egmont. 

[Tnmslated  from  the  Gcrm.in  of  of  F.  L'zt,,  for  the  New  York 
Musical  Review  aud  World-] 

When  the  time  is  approaching  in  which   art  is 
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to  make  sensible  progress,  and  to  tread  with  vig;- 
or  and  streno;th  in  hitherto  unI;nown  paths,  pre- 
moiiitori'  sijj;ns  will  generally  be  fjiven.  Seldom, 
however,  does  mankind  aceept  the  prophetic 
raeanintr  of  sueh  sictns.  They  arc  iienerally 
looked  npon  as  isolated  events,  can  they  recop;- 
nize  the  striimrjinf;  rays  which  foretold  its  ap- 
proach, as  coniina;  from  one  and  the  same  .source. 
Such  and  similar  thoughts  are.  suggested  in  our 
day  by  the  representation  of  Beethoven's  music 
to  Goethe's  "Egmont."  We  here  sec  one  of  the 
first  instances  where  a  great  composer  has  sought 
his  inspiration  directly  from  the  work  of  a  great 
poet.  However  uncertain  and  irresolute  this 
first  experiment  of  Beethoven  may  seem  at  this 
day,  in  his  time  it  was  a  bold  one,  and  full  of 
consetpience.  In  ancient  Greece,  so  close  was 
the  union  between  words  and  music,  that  the 
poem  and  the  .song  were  called  by  one  and  the 
same  name.  The  epic  was  divided  into  cantos, 
A  kind  of  intuition  has  preserved  this  like  appel- 
lation in  almost  every  language.  The  nature  of 
both  Grecian  language  and  music,  demanded  and 
determined  this  union.  Rhythm  spontaneously 
detached  itself  from  the  words,  to  form  the  essen- 
tial element  of  music.  Learned  Hellenists  as.sure 
us  that,  in  what  remains  to  us  of  the  labors  of  an 
.32schylus  or  Pindar,  we  possess  only  a  reflection 
of  their  original  beauty,  since  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  left  us  only  the  words,  while  our  ears  cannot 
hear  the  manner  of  their  delivery.  Not  a  frag- 
ment remains  by  which  we  can  trace  the  charac- 
ter of  the  musical  portion  of  these  master  works, 
and  which  were  most  probably  deemed  so  impor- 
tant in  their  dav.  However  many  more  or  less 
learned,  but  always  fruitless  conjectures  we  may 
form  in  regard  to  the  music  of  antiquity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  active  influence  of  the  art  up- 
on the  poets  of  that  period  was  by  no  means 
small.  At  a  later  period,  music  declined  to  a 
barbarous  state,  to  emerge  from  which,  in  new 
forms  and  with  new  functions,  centuries  were 
requisite.  At  first,  consecrated  to  worship,  it 
gave  utteraro  ',  to  lofty  tones,  but  stammering  in 
its  new  tongue.  During  the  middle  ages,  it 
found  its  phraseoloay  ;  harmony  gained  a  footing. 
While  this  was  sufficiently  rich  and  mechanically 
well-arranged  for  the  purpose  intended,  the  ex- 
pression remained  at  first  specifically  musical. 
Composers  cared  primarily  for  the  music,  and 
contented  themselves  with  adapting  it,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  general  sense  and  character  of  such 
words  as  were  written  for  operas,  not  to  speak  of 
the  strange  things  which  history  relates  of  the 
church-music.  Only  by  degrees  was  the  neces- 
sity felt  of  words  well  arranged  as  to  sound.  If 
beautiful  ideas  and  pleasant  fancies,  connected 
with  rhythmical  and  well-measured  verse,  were 
used,  it  was  more  by  accident  than  otherwise. 
IMusicians  were  only  partially  cultivated,  and  in- 
experienced in  matters  that  did  not  appertain 
immediately  to  their  science.  On  the  one  hand 
they  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  mere  necessary 
studies  of  tlieir  profession — the  almost  labyrinth- 
ine mass  of  attainments,  difficult  to  be  acquired, 
but  indispensable  ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  exclu- 
sive, passionate  sensitiveness  pervaded  them, 
which  forgot  to  manifest  it;elf  otherwise  than 
through  the  impulse  of  their  art.  This,  too,  re- 
quired intense  mechanical  exercises;  so  that  mu- 
sicians lost  their  intellect  and  their  time  in  a  sea 
of  sounds,  the  splendor  and  storms  of  which,  left 
no  room  in  their  minds  for  other  than  matters  of 
fact.  As  these  collected  elements  separated 
themselves  'no  their  several  kinds  and  species, 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  which  was  easily  ac- 
quired, and  that  of  others  deemed  unnecessary, 
musicians  emancipatod  themselves  more  and  more 
from  the  shackles  of  their  profession,  and  ceased 
to  be  whoU)'  absorbed  by  it. 

The  not  unprejudiced  opinion,  that  men  of 
genius  and  tahnt  cm  not  shine  in  more  than  one 
department,  which  finds  its  popular  expression  in 
the  maxim,  "  Shoemaker,  stick  to  thy  last,"  we 
can  not  entertain.  Genius  and  talent,  however 
special,  are  found  only  in  those  who,  abstractly 
from  their  speciality,  are  well  organized.  The 
lives  of  eminent  men  sufficiently  prove  that, 
even  if  they  have  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
their  capabilities  in  other  than  their  special  de- 


partment, unless  where  faults  of  character  ob- 
scured their  qualities,  they  have  still  evinced  their 
general  talent. 

By  degrees,  musicians  ceased  to  live  cxclusiv<'ly 
in  their  ideal  world.  They  went  beyond  the 
mere  practice  of  their  art,  and  were  esteemed  as 
gifted  men,  even  by  those  who  were  not  musical. 
In  our  day,  mankind  have  not  only  ceased  look- 
ing upon  musicians  as  curious  phenomena,  half- 
divine,  giving  heavenly  songs  to  men  ;  half-sim- 
pletons, entitled  to  equivocal  respect  or  most  un- 
equivocal neglect.  They  are  acknowledged  as 
men  who  recognize  the  obligation  of  self-culture 
in  all  things,  and  some  of  whom  can  deal  with 
wonls  as  well  as  tones.  Music  has  generally  ap- 
propriated to  its  own  use  literary  productions  of 
every  kind.  At  the  theatre,  in  tlie  concert,  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  compositions,  it  transfers 
to  itself  abstracts,  mottoes,  devices,  titles — all 
the  expressions  of  the  poem,  the  drama,  and  the 
romance.  It  scarcely  loses  a  moment  of  modern 
poetic  life,  while  it  ransacks  remotest  antiquity 
for  its  subjects.  From  the  east  and  from  the 
north  it  seeks  out  materials  and  colors  for  its 
tone-painting.  A  strong  magnetic  bond  unites 
the  two  manly  forms  of  thought  and  feelinir,  poe- 
try and  mu.sic.  Literature,  we  know,  still  arro- 
gates superiority  to  itsi  If,  but  we  already  find  it 
forced  to  proclaim  aloud  its  ancient  privileges, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  remembrance.  The 
musical  press  is  more  and  more  active,  and  gains 
new  interpreters.  Already  journalism  finds  one 
of  its  most  fruitful  sources  in  musical  polemics  ; 
and  the  representatives  of  the  several  parties, 
progressive  and  retrogressive,  forge  for  themselves 
well-made  and  polished  weapons.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  musical  science,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  poetry 
which  aims  at  nothing  more  than  a  rhythmic  me- 
dium for  musical  expression,  or  to  furnish  a  text 
for  the  vocalist,  no  longer  suits  our  great  compo- 
sers, who  seek  musical  inspiration  from  nobler 
poetic  sources. 

While  Schubert  directed  his  genius  to  the  best 
of  the  German  lyrics,  Beethoven,  with  firmer 
grasp,  seized  hold  of  tragedy  itself.  However 
incomplete  the  attempt  of  the  latter  may  appear 
to  us.  it  was  of  a  more  lasting  influence — it  was 
a  striving  after  progress,  the  effect  of  which  is 
felt  in  the  present  condition  of  our  opera  texts. 
Schubert's  problem  was  in  detail  more  quickly 
solved  than  Beethoven's,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
reserved  for  the  latter's  attempt  upon  "  Egmont" 
to  be  a  far-shooting  arrow,  whose  progress  the 
genius  that  sped  it  hardly  divined.  AVajrner  is 
no  more  contented  even  with  master-works  for 
his  music.  He  claims  for  our  age  the  revival  of 
Grecian  dramatic  art,  with  other  forms  and 
wealth — an  inseparable,  appropriate,  and  mutu- 
ally-benefiting union  of  the  music  and  the  drama 
— a  union  which  is  an  unavoidable  identification 
of  the  one  with  the  other,  Wagner  was  a  poet 
before  he  commenced  his  musical  studies,  and 
strived  in  many  a  tragedy  to  emulate  the  models 
of  Shakspeare,  It  was  a  representation  of  "Eg- 
mont" which  suddenly  showed  him  the  whole 
power  and  strength  which  music  might  add  to 
dramatic  expression,  and  which  ripened  in  him 
the  determination  to  master  the  science  of  music, 
that  he  might  be  at  once  poet  and  composer.  It 
was  soon  evident  to  him  that  the  musical  share 
which  Beethoven  had  given  to  the  drama  was 
insufficient,  and  far  from  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired end,  in  that  the  musical  interest  was  confin- 
ed to  the  entre-acts,  when  the  audience,  fatigued 
with  their  attention  to  the  anti-musical  part,  had 
only  listless  and  inattentive  ears. 

Anti-musical,  we  have  said,  in  relation  to  "Eg- 
mont;" and  the  expression  is  justifiable,  since  the 
pre-eminent  excellencies  of  this  work  address 
themselves  especially  to  deep  refiection.  The 
Queen  Regent,  Machiacelli,  Alha,  and  Orange, 
are  the  important  characters  of  this  drama,  and 
the  beauties  of  these  portraits  are  hardly  such  as 
music  prefers  to  heighten  by  its  peculiar  brillian- 
cy. Besides,  the  scenes  in  which  the  above  char- 
acters appear,  are  those  most  striking  ones  where 
the  [poet  represents  how  vain  and  transient  is 
popularity,  a  much  more  fragile  support  than  the 
,  straw  to  which  the  drowning  man  clings.     The 


peculiar  character  of  the  drama  is  ihereforc  polit- 
ical throughout.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  love-c|iisodc  interwoven  with  the  drama 
invests  it  with  that  especial  power  of  attraction 
which  keeps  it  on  the  stage.  But  this  is  no  rea- 
son that  this  should  be  esteemed  the  best  part  of 
the  piece  by  those  to  whom  capability  to  write  is 
not  proof  of  the  greatest  excellence.  St.  Au- 
gustine defines  virtue  as  modt;ration  and  order  in 
love.  May  we  not  claim  that  perfection  in  art 
is  moderation  and  regularity  in  beauty  V  In  or- 
der to  rightly  estimate  the  manifold  beauties  with 
which  Goethe  has  invested  the  political  jwrtion 
of  his  tragedy,  we  must  know  the  history  and  the 
people  of  that  time ;  but  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  will  make  a  love  like  that  of  Egmont 
and  Clara,  an  anachronism  irreconcilable  with 
the  life  of  the  former.  The  masterly  scene  in 
Walter  Scott's  "Kenilworth,"  where  the  young 
maiden  admires  the  handsome  count  in  the  full 
splendor  of  his  court-costume,  believing  herself 
to  be  the  only  love  of  the  youthful  Leicester, 
moves  us  deeply.  Bnt  the  difference  of  age  be- 
tween Egmont  and  Leicester,  produces  a  similar 
difference  in  the  impression  derived  from  the 
love-scenes  of  the  novel  and  the  tragedy,  whether 
to  the  reader  or  the  spectator.  The  love  of  Eg- 
mont, who,  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  which 
ended  his  life,  might  well  have  been  the  father 
of  one  of  the  age  of  Leicester  at  the  period  of  his 
affection  for  Amy  Robsart,  will  excite  a  painful 
sensation  in  the  breast  of  every  spectator  at  all 
familiar  with  history.  He  will  ask  himself,  how 
it  is  possible  that  Egmont  could  have  so  loved  a 
young  and  thouirhtless  girl,  without  bestowing 
even  an  instant's  thought  upon  the  family  of 
which  he  was  the  head  ?  The  development  of 
the  love-scenes  is  certainly  as  excellent  in  its  way 
as  that  of  the  political.  We  are  seduced  by  the 
charms  of  the  beloved  Clara,  and  we  love  him 
no  less  than  her,  as  long  as  we  see  him  in  her 
presence.  With  Alha,  and  Orange  this  interest 
disappears;  the  qualities  he  then  displays  belong 
to  maturity.  If  it  is  unpleasant  to  look  upon 
fruit  destro,yed  by  the  worm  before  it  has  ripened, 
or  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  youth  who  has  lost  all 
hope  in  the  goodness  and  justice  of  mankind,  so 
much  the  more  painful  is  that  of  a  man  ripe  in 
years,  who  retains  a  most  unpardonable  naivete, 
and  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  imprudence  and 
misplaced  confidence.  The  hero  who  dreams  of 
freedom  wearing  the  features  of  his  Clara,  ap- 
pears to  us  an  unfledged  youth  in  his  innocent 
simplicity.  None  the  less  moved  is  the  public  for 
whom  isolated  emotions  suffice.  They  are  drawn 
out  by  the  love-scenes  and  the  vision  in  the  dun- 
geon ;  and  often  the  most  important,  the  political 
part  of  the  tragedy,  is  omitted  ;  sometimes,  even 
as  on  the  stage  at  Dresden,  such  characters  as 
Margaret  and  Machiavelli  are  wholly  dispensed 
withl  Beethoven,  following  the  multitude,  neg- 
lected the  historical  part  of  the  piece.  The  pure 
and  senuine  sorrow  that  fills  the  heart  of  Clara, 
and  the  songs  so  well  adapted  for  musical  expres- 
sion, attracted  him.  And  so.  also,  undoubtedly, 
the  constant  striving  for  freedom  which  so  har- 
monized with  the  longing  for  German  independ- 
ence, that  he  shared  in  common  with  many  of  his 
time.  This  feeling  manifests  itself  especially  in 
the  masterly  apotheosis  which  concludes  the  over- 
ture. When  Beethoven  composed  these  frag- 
ments, he  pointed  out  a  new  road  to  art ;  with 
mighty  hand  he  felled  the  first  tree  of  this  un- 
trodden forest ;  he  first  laid  his  hand  to  the  work, 
and  removed  the  first  obstacles.  The  world 
looked  on  with  no  especial  interest,  but  the  time 
was  to  come  when  art  should  tread  this  path,  and 
soon  after  Beethoven  it  found  the  roads  all  clear- 
ed and  leveled,— iV.  Y.  Musical  World. 


Israel  in  Egypt. 

FROM    CHORLKY'S    HANDEL    STUDIES. 

If  there  be  one  work  of  musical  art  beyond 
another,  regarding  which  admiration  cannot  be 
too  enthusiastic,  and  appreciation  cannot  be  too 
stringently  called  on,  to  retain  every  faculty  of 
judgment  within  control,  it  is  Handel's  Jewish 
'"  Sacred  Oratorio,"  "  The  Messiah  "  being  his 
Christian  sacred  one.      The  epithet  belongs  to 
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the  clioice  of  the  worrls,  which,  like  those  of 
"  The  Messiah,"  were  chosen  from  Holy  Wi-it. 
No  work  so  rudely,  so  fortuitously,  so  accident- 
ally made,  could,  in  result,  be  more  noble  and  sub- 
duinjr.  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice,  is  not  a  more 
complete  example  of  splendid  and  rich  materi- 
rials,  inwrought  with  patches  of  coarse  and 
quaint  art,  probably  (let  the  rhapsodists  say  what 
they  will)  with  no  completeness  of  design,  yet 
forming  a  whole  almost  without  paragon  in  its 
pomp  and  impressiveness,  than  this  "  Israel  in 
Egypt." 

On  whichever  side  this  Oratorio  is  approached 
it  will  repay  the  most  minute  study.  Let  me 
offer  a  remark  or  two  on  its  birth  and  parentage. 

Twenty-seven  days  of  October.  1738,  M. 
Schoeloher's  Notes  reminds  us,  saw  "  Israel  in 
Egypt"  committed  to  paper;  four  years,  that  is, 
before  Handel  produced  "  The  Messiah,"  his  only 
other  Sacred  Oratorio.  Need  it  be  suggested, 
that  for  forty-seven  years,  at  the  least,  the  mind 
of  the  giant  must  have  been  ripening  itself,  and 
his  hand  acquiring  its  mastery  over  the  thunder- 
bolts wielded  ?  The  absence  of  design  in  the  or- 
dinance of  the  Oratorio  speaks  for  itself  But  it 
is  known  that  what  is  now  the  first  part  of  "  Is- 
rael in  Egypt "  was  patched  on  to  a  Cantata  al- 
ready completed,  and  which  had  been  completed, 
in  one  respect,  with  a  formality  not  habitual  to 
Handel ;  since  the  Cantata  referred  to,  might 
have  been  considered  as  circularly  closed  against 
amplification,  by  its  opening  and  ending  with  the 
same  strain  of  phrase, — employed  da  capo,  as 
the  musicians  have  it,  or  burdenwise,  to  use  the 
ballad-monger's  phrase.  Supposing  it  to  have 
suited  Handel's  convenience  to  lengthen  the 
work  ;  he  did  so  by  prefi.ving  to  this  Cantata 
another  act,  equaling  it  in  length,  outdoing  it  in 
variety ;  e.xhibiting  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  with 
an  amount  of  force,  brilliancy,  and  elaboration 
sufficient,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  to  crush 
and  efface  any  portion  which  could  possibly  fol- 
low. Pestilence — water  turned  into  blood — fire 
from  heaven — the  insect-cloud  darkening  out  life 
with  its  noisome  activity — the  death  of  the  first- 
born— the  "  darkness  which  might  be  felt  " — the 
rebuke  of  the  great  sea — the  march  of  God's 
chosen  people  through  the  cloven  deep — the  re- 
coil of  the  waters  over  their  pursuers — were  dis- 
played in  close  succession.  To  speak  of  any 
other  pictures  in  music  by  the  side  of  these,  is  to 
talk  of  Ludovico  Caracci  after  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Van  der  Werff  after  Rubens,  or  of  Raphael 
Mengs  after  Raphael.  And  yet  the  original 
portion,  now  the  second  part,  which  is  in  fact 
merely  monologue,  or  an  Israelitish  hymn  of  tri- 
umph over  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
host  prolonged  and  wrought  out,  holds  its  ground  ; 
nay,  leads  to  a  climax  of  jubilant  devotional  rap- 
ture, as  preeminent  in  its  brilliancy  as  If  the  poet 
had  from  the  first  entertained  no  other  design 
than  to  conduct  his  hearers  through  group  after 
group,  through  trial  after  trial,  through  wonder 
after  wonder,  with  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  to  hide, 
and  the  Pillar  of  Fire  to  beckon  onward  the 
chosen  people,  onward  and  upward  to  the  Proph- 
etess, "  with  her  timbrel  in  her  hand,"  as  the  last 
and  the  most  remarkable  apparition  following 
"the  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham,"  and  record- 
ing the  dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  his  chosen 
people. 

Nor  is  this  the  sole  wonder.  If  the  design  of 
"Israel,"  when  examined,  prove  disproportionate 
—if  the  form  was  determined  by  the  touch  of 
inspiration,  not  the  long  preliminary  care  of 
pious  meditation,  the  execution  of  this' wondrous 
Oratorio  will  be  found  no  less  remarkable,  whim 
anatomized  by  the  thoughtful  musician.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  of  the  choruses 
and  ideas,  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  his  hand, 
Handel  tore  out  leaves  from  his  old  school-books, 
interpolated  ancient  exercises,  and  pillaged  other 
men's  thoughts.  It  is  only  of  late  that  such  obli- 
gation has  been  admitted  ;  its  extent  has  possibly 
not  yet  been  defined,  nor  its  depth  fathomed  by 
the  antiquarians.  Erba,  Stradella,  Colonna, 
Kerl  (the  first  the  most  largely),  are  probably 
not  the  only  composers  laid  under  contribution. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  to  assert  the 
fact:  the  calling  of  witnesses  and  the  sifting  of 


testimony  being  manifestly  tasks  for  another  hand 
and  time  and  place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
no  other  work  does  Handel  seem  to  have  been  so 
unscrupulous  as  in  this:  in  none,  however,  does 
his  own  genius  soar  so  high  or  burn  so  brightly. 
For,  consider  It  only  as  a  descriptive  Oratorio, — 
recollecting  that  Handel  wrote  in  a  day  when  one 
of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  production  of 
pictnresque  music — the  orchestra  of  the  moderns 
with  its  contrasted  sonorities  and  improved  exec- 
utive resources — had  scarcely  been  called  Into 
existence.  In  the  awful  scenes  of  the  "hailstones 
for  rain," — "  the  locusts,  that  came  without  num- 
ber,"— "  the  thick  darkness  that  foil  on  all  the 
land," — the  ocean  waters  rising  like  a  wall  on 
this  side  and  on  that, — the  limits  to  the  colors  on 
Handel's  palette  will  be  at  once  seen,  if  the  or- 
chestral portion  of  these  choruses  be  compared 
with  the  orchestral  works  ot  Haydn.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  or  Mendelssohn.  The  latter 
great  men  not  merely  employed  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  they  also  commanded  the  chiar'oscuro 
of  twilight  glooms  and  aerial  radiances.  Handel 
wrought  with  the  primary  colors ;  yet  the  best 
specimens  of  descriptive  music  by  the  best  subse- 
quent masters  are  pale  in  treatment  and  poor  in 
variety  when  compared  with  his  stupendous  series 
of  creations.  The  student,  I  think,  will  find  his 
interest  in  "  Israel,"  as  well  as  his  sense  of  Han- 
del's variety  of  power,  increased,  if,  especially, 
during  the  first,  or  descriptive  act  of  "  Israel," 
he  measures  the  force  and  truth  of  the  master's 
efl^ects  against  those  of  Haydn — produced  so 
many  years  later,  when  that  admirable  composer 
and  ingenious  man.  also  endeavored  to  paint  by 
sounds ;  and  attempted  to  distinguish  himself  in 
that  path  of  composition,  which  Plandel  had  fol- 
lowed to  heights  so  sublime. 


Ode  to  an  Old  Violin. 

Torn, 

Worn  ; 

Oppressed  I  mourn, 

Bad, 

Sad, 

Three-quarters  mad  ; 

Money  gone, 

Cr  -dit  none ; 

Duns  at  door, 

Half  a  penre ; 

Wife  in  lain. 

Twins  agnin; 

Others  ailing, 

Nur.se  a  r.iiling, 

Billy  whoopins, 

Retsy  crouping, 

Besides  poor  Joe 

With  festered  toe. 

Come  then  my  fiddle. 

Come  my-  time-worn  friend. 

With  gay  and  brilliant  sounds 

Some  sweet  tho'  transient  solace  lend. 

Thy    poli.shed    neclc    in   close  embrace, 

I  clasp    while     joy    illumes    my  face. 

When  o'er  thy  strings  I  draw  my  bow 

IMy  drooping  spirits  pant  to  rise; 

A  lively  strain  I  touch — and  lo  .' 

I  seem  to  mount  above  the  skies. 

There  on  fancy's  wings  I  soar, 

needless  of  the  duns  at  door  : 

Oblivious  all !  I  feel  my  woes  no  more  ; 

But  .skip  o'er  the  strings. 

As  my  old  fiddle  sings, 

"  Cheerily  oh  !  merrily  go  I 

Presto  I    good   ma.ster. 

Tou   very   well    know 

1     will     find     music, 

If  you  will   find  bow, 

From  E.  up  in  alto  to  G,  down  below." 

Fatigued    I  pause   to   change    the  time 

For   some    adas'io,   solemn   and   sublime. 

■\VitIi  graceful  action  moves  the  sinuous  arm  ; 

My  heart  respousive   to    tlie   soothing   charm. 

Throbs  equally  :  whilst  every  liealth  corroding  care 

Lies   prostrate  vanquished  by  the  soft  mellifluous  air, 

5Iore  and  more  plaintive  grow,  my  eyes  wi'  tears  do  flow 

And  resignation  mild  soon  smoothes  my  wrinkled  brow. 

Reedy  Hautboy  may  squeak,  wailing  Flau  to  may  squall 

The  Serpent  may  grunt  and  the  Trombone  may  bawl. 

But,  by  Poll,*  my  old  fiddle  is  prince  of  them  all. 

Could  e'en  Bryden  return  thy  praise  to  rehearse, 

His  ode  to  Cecelli  would   seem  rugged  verse. 

Now    to  thy  case,  iu  flannel  warm  to  lie, 

Till  call'd  again  to  pipe  thy  master's  eye. 

*  Apollo. 


English  Music. — I  assert  emphatically  that  the 
English  nrc  a  musical  people,  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  he,  in  spite  of  money-grubhing  and  the 
worship  of  the  dollar.  But  the  world  is  continually 
assured  of  the  contrary.  Althoui-h  the  mnsio-pub- 
lishcrs,  great  and  small,  from  Bcalc  and  Chappell 
down  to  the  cheapest  pirates  of  the  trade,  deluge  the 
land  every  day  with  new  songs  by  English  living 
composers,  the  cry  is  dinned  into  oni*  ears  constantly 
that  the  English  are  "not  a  musical  nation."  The 
cry  ii  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  may 
he  found  recorded  in  the  paees  of  the  famous  "  Jlis- 
cellnny"  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  George 
I.  It  has  never  ceased  from  that  day  to  this;  and 
by  dint  of  constant  iteration,  acquired  such  currency 
and  authority,  that,  in  1820,  when  the  great  Napoleon 
discoursed  to  his  fiiithful  Las  Cases,  in  the  mournful 
days  of  his  captivity  and  exile  nt  St.  Helena,  on  all 
imnjrinablc  subjects — of  war,  policy,  philosophy,  and 
literature — he  declared  that  English  music  was  exe- 
crable. "The  English  have  no  music,"  said  he  ;  "or, 
at  all  events,  no  national  music.  They  have,  in  fact, 
but  one  good  tune."  And,  to  show  his  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  musical  critic,  he  declared  that  tune 
to  be  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon." 

It  was  Mad.  de  Stael  who  averred  that  music  was 
"  a  glorious  inutility,"  and  musicians  have  but  too 
often  endeavored  to  verify  the  sayins,  when  they  have 
ignored  or  despised  the  aid  of  what  they  call  the 
"  words."  Our  modern  composers  do  not  always 
consider  that  a  song  without  meaning  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul ;  and  our  modern  vocalists,  private  and 
public,  add  to  tho  mischief,  and  sing  songs,  both  in 
the  drawing-room  and  on  the  stage,  without  giving 
their  listeners  the  remotest  chance  of  discovering 
whether  they  are  singing  English,  Italian,  Hebrew, 
or  Chinese ;  and  as  if  it  were  part  of  their  purpose  to 
conceal  both  the  meaning  and  the  language  of  the 
poet.  But,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks  as  these,  aid- 
ed by  the  favor  in  which  Italian  music  is  held  in  all 
courtly  and  aristocratic  circles,  no  one  who  pays  at- 
tention to  passing  events  can  avoid  seeing  that  the 
love  of  music  has  very  greatly  extended  itself  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years ;  and  that  next  to  Germany  and 
Italy,  England  is  fast  becoming  the  most  musical 
country  in  Europe.  To  say  nothing  of  her  native 
composers,  England  must  ever  take  the  foremost  rank 
among  nations  for  the  encouragement  given  by  her 
peo|ile  to  the  great  masters  of  musical  art. — Rotiin 
Goodjellow. 


A  LiTEKAKT  Lion. — We  have  had  amongst  us, 
for  some  time  a  literary  lion.  He  has  now  gone 
away,  so  that  we  may,  without  danger  of  his  being 
overwhelmed  with  "  deputations"  and  such  like  ob- 
trusive company,  give  due  publicitj'  to  the  fact.  It 
was  jMr.  Alexander  W.  Thaver,  a  gentleman  well- 
known  in  literary  circles  in  America,  and  not  alto- 
gether unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
ftom  his  pen  that  a  series  of  charming  sketches  of 
musical  life  in  England  have  emanated.  They  ap- 
peared originally  in  Dwiijlifs  Journal  of  ]\Iiisic  (Bos- 
ton), under  the  pseudonyme,  "Diarist,"  and  have 
frequently  been  copied  into  our  periodical  press. 
The  great  work  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged 
"half  a  life-time  "  is  drawing  towards  a  close,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  only  complete  "Biography  of 
Beethoven  "  with  feelings  of  unmixed,  pleasurable 
anticipation.  Mr.  Thayer  came  to  England  (from 
Vienna)  to  pick  up  information  bearing  upon  the 
comprehensive  subject,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  Our 
veteran,  Mr.  Neate,  is  in  possession  of  several  inter- 
esting autographs,  which  were  liberally  placed  at  Mr. 
Thayer's  disposal.  We  wish  him  every  success  in 
his  great  and  glorious  undertaking. — Brighton  Gaz. 


Death  behind  the  Scenes. 

The  rhiladelpliia  Evening  Bulletin  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  recent  terrible  accident 
at  the  Continental  Theatre  in  that  city,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  another  column  : 

"No  one  can  .accuse  theatrical  m.anagers  of  indif- 
ference concerning  the  safety  of  the  persons  they 
employ  ;  for  every  motive,  of  interest  as  well  as  of 
humanity,  prompts  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  possi- 
ble means  to  preserve  them  from  danger.  The 
frightful  disaster  of  Saturday  night,  at  the  Conti- 
nental Theatre,  in  this  city,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  accidents  that  no  precautions  and  no  warn- 
ings can  avert.  A  young  woman,  in  a  thoughtless 
moment,  exposed  herself  to  a  danger  from  which 
thousands  of  young  women  have  escaped  when  sim- 
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ilarly  exposed.  But  hors  was  the  cxceptionnl  ca«e. 
A  slight  unusual  motion, or  an  unexpected  pnff  of  air, 
hrought  her  gnu/.c  dress  in  contact  witli  a  jet  of  gas, 
and  thus  began  a  scene  of  liorror,  agony  and  death, 
the  chief  features  of  which  have  been  so  fully  pre- 
sented to  the  public  already',  that  they  need  not  be 
recalled  here. 

But  is  it  really  not  possible  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents like  this  in  stage  dressing  rooms,  as  well  as 
against  those  that  are  caused  by  recklessness  and 
rashness  ■?  It  does  not  seem  impossible  to  arrange 
gas  jets  in  such  a  w.iy  that  they  could  not  bo  reached 
by  young  women';  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
of  them  low  down,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to 
cover  them  with  shades  of  glass  or  of  mica,  which 
would  prevent  the  flame  from  touching  anything 
swept  near  it.  In  some  theatres,  to  guard  against 
accidents  to  ballot  girls,  their  thin  dresses  are  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  alum,  which  is  said  to  save  them 
from  fire  :  at  least,  they  do  not,  when  ignited,  burst 
into  flames,  but  smoulder  in  such  a  way  that  the  fire 
can  easily  be  put  out.  Some  such  precautions  as  these 
would  certainly,  to  some  extent,  protect  the  poor 
creatures  whose  lives  are  exposed  to  such  terrible 
dangers." 

This  subject,  from  the  frequency  of  su(;li  acci- 
dents, deserves  the  most  serious  consideration. 
How  is  it  with  our  own  theatres  ?  Are  proper 
precautions  taken  here,  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
the  Museum,  the  AthenEeum,  to  aiuard  against 
these  disasters  ?  We  find  the  following  sugges- 
tions in  an  article  writen  by  Dr.  Odling  to  the 
London  Times :  — 

"  The  various  means  proposed  for  rendering  textile 
fabrics  non  inllammable  were  carefully  investigated 
a  short  time  back  by  *.wo  well-known  chemists, Messrs. 
Versmann  and  Oppenheim.  They  showed  that  linen 
and  cotton  goods  dried  after  immersion  in  a  solution 
of  one  or  other  of  several  salts  possessed  the  property 
of  non-inflammability,  and  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
of  tungstate  of  soda,  neither  of  which  liquids  produc- 
ed any  injurious  effect  upon  the  tissue  or  color  of  the 
fabric.  The  tungstate  of  soda  solution  was  found 
most  applicable  to  laundry  purposes,  on  account  of 
its  not  interfering  in  any  w.iy  with  the  process  of  iron- 
ing. Muslins,  &c.,  steeped  in  a  7  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
tungstate  of  soda,  and  then  dried,  may  be  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  gas  lamp  without  taking  fire. 
The  portion  of  the  stuff  in  contact  with  the  light  be- 
comes charred  and  destroyed,  but  it  does  not  inflame, 
and  consequently  the  burning  state  does  not  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  material." 


Catherine  Hayes. 

Catherine  Hayes  was  born  in  Limerick  about  the 
year  1820.  Her  first  instructions  in  music  were 
derived  from  an  accomplished  lady  amateur,  who 
having  heard  her  sing  when  a  child,  was  so  charmed 
with  her  voice  and  facility,  that  she  assisted  her  as 
far  as  she  was  able  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte 
and  singing.  To  the  Hon.  and  Ritdit  llcverend  E. 
Knox,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  however,  Catherine  H.ayes 
was  indebted  for  her  first  step  towards  a  public  life. 
The  Bishop,  having  hoaid  her  sing  by  accident,  invi- 
ted her  to  the  See  House,  and  she  soon  became  the 
star  of  a  series  of  musical  reunions,  chiefly  given  for 
her  instruction  by  her  kind  patron.  The  progress 
made  by  the  young  lady  was  so  extraordinary' that 
the  Bishop  at  once  perceived  her  talents  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  account — that  is  ,made  instrumen- 
tal to  the  world's  delight — and,  having  consulted  his 
own  friends  and  those  of  his  proler/ce, — with  feelings 
and  opinions  very  dilfcrent  from  tho.se  of  the  Bishop 
or  Bishops  who  wished  to  di.ssuadc  Jenny  Lind  from 
appearing  on  the  stage, — sent  her  to  'j)ul)lin,  and 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  Signor  Antonio  Sapio, 
the  most  eminent  vocal  professor  in  the  Irish  metropo- 
lis. Catherine  Hayes  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1839,  and,  so  great  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  her  by  her  teacher,  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  on  the  3rd  of  May  following,  in  the  large  room 


of  the  Rotunda.  Nor  was  he  disappoinleil.  The 
success  of  ihc  rl^biitantp,  at  first  somcwliat  marred  bv 
extrcjne  nervousness,  was  in  the  end  triumphant,  and 
from  that  day  may  ho  dated  the  artistic  career  of 
Catherine  Hayes.  Her  success,  however,  did  not 
stinuilate  her  to  immediate  action  She  remained 
under  Ihc  tuition  of  Signor  Sapio  until  August  1842, 
and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  went  to  Paris, 
and  studied  diligently  and  zealously  for  some  months 
with  Signor  Emmanuel  Garcia,  the  brother  of  Mali- 
bran.  As,  nevertheless,  she  was  bent  on  making  the 
lyric  stage  her  profession,  she  was  advised  at  once  to 
l")rocccd  to  Italy,  as  the  only  the:iti-e  for  obtaining 
di-amaiic  requirements  indis]3ensable  for  success  in 
that  calling.  She  accordingly  proceeded  to  Milan, 
and  placed  herself  inidet  the  instruction  of  Signor 
Felice  Roncon I,  brother  of  the  celebrated  barytone. 
While  at  INIilnn,  our  heroine  was  introduced  to  the 
once  celebrated  Mad.  Grassini,  aunt  to  GrisI,  who 
was  so  pleased  and  surprised  at  her  talents,  that  she 
wrote  to  Provini,  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  at 
Marseilles,  and  procured  her  an  eniragcinent.  Her 
<MjiU  took  nlace  on  the  10th  of  May,  184.5,  in  / 
Piiritani.  The  ordeal  was  a  terrible  one,  as  may  be 
imagined  ;  but,  after  a  long  struggle  to  overcome 
timidity,  the  singer  recovered  her  powers,  .and  made 
quite  a  furor.  Her  second  and  third  appearances 
were  in  L^icia  and  Mose  in  Egitlo.  She  returned  to 
Milan,  and,  although  she  was  offered  an  engagement 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and  some  of  the  minor 
Italian  theatres,  she  declined  all  proposals,  convinced 
that  she  was  still  but  a  novice,  and  gave  her  undivided 
attention  to  study  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Ronconi.  Signor  Morelli,  director  of  the  La  Scala 
Theatre,  however,  having  heard  her  at  a  private 
sn/re'e,  tendered  her  an  engagement,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  she  accepted ;  and,  only  three  months 
after  her  debut,  she  appeared  at  the  then  first  lyric 
theatre  in  Europe,  as  Linda,  in  Linda  di  Cliamouni,  a 
character  in  wliich  she  subsequently  achieved  perhaps 
her  briffbiest  lainels.  The  success  of  her  first  nisht 
at  the  Scala  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  of  her 
being  recalled  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the 
performance.  Her  second  appearance  was  in  Otello, 
and  her  graceful  and  delicate  portraiture  of  tlie 
"  crentle  Desdemona,"  won  for  her  the  designation  of 
"  La  Parla  del  Teatro."  During  the  remainder  of 
her  stav  at  Milan,  including  the  autumn  season  of 
1845  and  the  carnival  of  1846,  Catherine  Haj'es  won 
"  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people,"  and  was 
quite  the  pet  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy.  From 
Milan  she  proceeded  to  Vienna,  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment there  ;  and  thence  went  to  Venice,  where  she 
appeared  on  ~the  first  nicht  of  the  carnival,  1847,  in  a 
new  opera,  entitled  Alherqo  di  Rnmnno,  composed 
expressly  for  her  by  a  yonns  Italian  nobleman.  We 
need  not  follow  the  artist  with  any  further  minuteness 
in  her  career  on  the  continent.  Her  progress  through 
the  Italian  states  for  the  two  subsequent  years  was 
marked  by  the  tnost  nndeviatino;  success.  In  1  849 
Catherine  Haves  came  to  London,  and  appeared  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  in  Linda  di  Chaniouni.  The 
greatest  curiosity  was  manifested  about  the  Hibernian 
cantatrice,  who  perhaps  was  never  so  closely  scru- 
tinised, so  severely  judged.  The  general  verdict, 
however,  w.as  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and 
Catherine  Hnyes  became  one  of  the  reigning  favorites 
in  an  establishment  which  boasted  of  such  high  names 
as  those  of  Grisi,  Persian!,  Alboni,  JIario,  Tamburini, 
and  Lnblaehe.  In  18.51  Catherine  Hayes  visited  the 
New  Woidd,  and  after  enchanting  the  musical  public 
of  the  United  States,  ventured  to  entrust  herself  to 
the  rutrged  courtesies  of  the  semi-barbaric,  tribes  of 
California,  whom  she  appears  to  have  tamed  by  her 
song,  and  almost  to  have  converted  to  civilisation. 
Her  tonr  in  these  remote  regions  being  incredibly 
successful,  induced  her  to  extend  it  to  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  to  Australia,  and  to  British  India,  in  all  of 
which  places  she  reaped  abundant  harvests,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1856,  having  amassed  a  hand- 
some fortune.  In  the  November  of  that  year  she 
made  her  rrntrife  at  M.  Jullien's  Concerts  at  Her 
Majesty's  Thcati'c,  and  afterwards  made  loumees  in 
the  provinces,  awaking  the  old  sensation  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  more  than  ever  exciting  the 
applause  of  her  enthusiastic  admirers  in  "  Ould 
Ireland."  In  1857  she  married  Mr.  JBusbnell,  who 
bad  had  the  direction  of  her  professioinil  affairs 
throuahout  her  transatlantic  trip.  The  marriage, 
however,  was  soon  dissolved  by  death,  and  Mrs. 
Bnshnell  became  a  widow  before  she  had  been  twelve 
months  a  wife.  The  remainder  of  her  artistic  career 
up  to  the  time  of  her  decease  was  occupied  in  provin- 
cial tours  and  engagements  at  the  metropolitan 
concerts. 

The  vocal  powers  of  Catherine  Hayes  were  not  of 
the  highest  order.  Her  voice  was  a  true  soprano, 
with  more  than  an  average  share  of  the  middle  voice, 
which  enabled  her  to  sing  music  beyond  the  means  of 


ordinary  sopranos.  The  (one  was  brilliant  and  toll- 
ing, rather  than  clear  and  sweet,  l>eing  slightly  veiled, 
or  clouded,  and  tiot  possessing  that  purity  of  (luality 
we  might  point  to  in  many  native  and  foreign  canta- 
trice. This  voice,  however,  the  artist  had  disciplined 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  enable  her  to 
produce  efi^ects  out  of  the  power  of  far  more  gifted 
singers.  Catherine  Hayes  was  a  great  mistress  of 
expression,  and  this,  with  her  innate  delicacy  and 
high  susceptibilities,  threw  such  a  charm  round  her 
ballad  singing  as  to  render  it  iiTesistible.  With  such 
means  and  impulses,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  prodigious  success  she  achieved  in  Ireland  when 
itifcrpreting  the  national  ballads  of  the  country,  into 
whicli  she  appeared  to  throw  her  whole  soul,  and 
which  she  delivered  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
reality  as  to  savor,  at  least  in  sober  English  ears,  of 
exaggeration.  No  doubt  with  a  more  captivating 
and  sweeter  organ  all  this  eagerness  for  display  would 
not  have  been  required — most  probably  not  manifest- 
ed ;  and  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  connected  with 
her  singing,  Catharine  Hayes  exhibited  the  consum- 
mate artist,  as  she  knew  exactly  how  far  she  was  de- 
ficient, and  in  what  she  could  prevail.  Her  influence 
over  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  was  absolutely  magical, 
and  no  other  singer  of  our  own  times  had  the  same 
power  to  arouse  them  to  such  ecstacy  and  admira- 
tion. She  held,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  her 
countrymen,  and  could  open  and  shut  them  as  she 
listed.  As  a  bravura  singer,  we  are  inclined  to  rate 
Catharine  Hayes  higher  than  as  a  ballad  singer. 
Indeed,  her  art  appeared  to  us  invariably  to  predom- 
inate over  her  natural  gifts,  and  while  that  which 
was  simple  seemed  to  be  forced,  her  ornamental  dis- 
plays were  often  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
At  all  events,  in  whatever  light  we  may  be  inclined 
to  view  her,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  real  singer  has 
gone  from  us,  and  as  such  the  loss  of  Catharine 
Haves  is  to  bo  seriously  lamented. — Land.  Musical 
Wm-ld. 


\mtiil  CfltrespnhEte. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

IMr.  Editor  :  —  "  Daisy's  "  anecdote  has  re- 
minded me  of  my  own  experience,  some  notes  from 
which  may  not  be  altogether  2f?2-amusing  to  j'our 
readers. 

Questioning  a  "  new  pupil "  in  a  city  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Cincinnati,  as  to  her  knowledge  of 
music,  the  masters  she  had  had,  &c.,  I  came  then  to 
the  question,  "  What  kind  of  music  do  you  pl.ay 
most  frequently  ?  "  "  All  the  operas,"  responded 
the  young  lady.  "Oh!!!  which,  for  instance  ?  what 
arrangements?"  "  How  should  I  know  ?  "  "Nor- 
ma ?  Sonnambula  ■?  Freischiitz  f  "  '  1  don't  know 
anything  about  those  things  ;  I  play  all  the  operas  1  " 
"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetch  a  few  of  your 
pieces  1 "  Some  pieces  were  brought,  and  the  young 
lady  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  composer's  num- 
ber, on  some  tolerably  simple  waltzes,  arrangements, 
&e.,  by  Beyer  and  Czerny  —  opera  100  —  op.  3,  op. 
51,  or  whatever  the  figures  may  have  been;  these 
were  "  all  the  operas." 

Asking  another  pupil  (considered  "  quite  a  musical 
young  lady  ")  about  the  merits  of  Spohr  the  violin- 
ist (nephew  of  the  Spohr),  who  was  then  residing  in 
her  native  city,  she  told  me  that  she  thought  she  had 
heard  him  "  when  Beethoven  gave  his  concert." 
"  Arc  you  quite  sure  that  it  was  on  that  occasion  %  " 
said  I,  very  much  surprised.  "  0  yes,  quite  ;  Mr. 
Beethoven  put  Mr.  Spohr's  name  in  nearly  as  large 
letters  as  his  own,  in  the  bills,  and  that  makes  me 
remember  it." 

Once,  re-arranging  some  engravings  in  my  music 
room,  in  came  a  very  distinguished  pupil,  who  had 
"  graduated "  in  two  large  scholastic  institutions, 
taken  music  lessons  for  some  years,  and  was  under- 
going the  process  of  re-gilding  iu  the  school  with 
which  I  was  then  connected.  She  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  my  task,  and  so  I  pointed  out  some 
portraits  &c.  to  her,  and  told  her  a  few  anecdotes 
connected  with  them.  By  the  time  that  I  reached 
the  well-known  engraving,  "  Mozart  playing  his 
'Don  .Ju.an  '",  I  had  worked  myself  up  to  quite  a 
pitch  of  useless  enthusiasm,  which  my  pupil  brought 
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to  a  point  of  culmination  wlien  slie  pointed  to  the 
portrait  of  "  Cajsar  Joseph  2d."  wliich  appears  to 
hang  (and  so  inscribed)  on  the  wall  of  tiie  room 
where  Mozart  plays,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  of 
sympathy,  "  And  look  !  Washington,  too  !  "  Dear 
patriotic  girl!  Could  she  imagine  a  room,  of  any 
consequence  at  all,  in  any  country,  under  any  gov- 
ernment, where  the  portrait  of  Washington  was 
not? 

How  does  it  happen  that  pupils,  who  possess  con- 
siderable mechanical  dexterity,  are  yet  loft,  by  their 
instructors,  in  such  lamentable  and  ridiculous  igno- 
rance as  to  the  very  names  of  composers,  the  history 
of  music,  and  the  meaning  of  art  1 

New  York,  Sept.  10.  Arabesque. 

[As  a  match  for  "  Arabesque's  "  experience  let  us 
give  an  anecdote  of  a  well-known  music  publisher 
who,  being  applied  to  by  a  lady  for  his  autograph  to 
grace  an  elegant  volume  produced  by  the  fair  appli- 
cant, and  modestly  disclaiming  any  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  a  celebrated  personage,  was  answer- 
ed, "  Oh,  but  you  certainly  are,  did  not  you  write 
Haydn's  Mass?  Did  I  not  see  your  name  upon  the 
title  page  V  The  innocent  lady  of  course  referred 
to  the  publisher's  imprint.  Ho  would  indeed  be  fa- 
mous, if  he  had  written  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
good  things  that  he  has  published.] 


Jtotgljfs  loiirniil  of  P«sk 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  ContiniiatioTi  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cant:ita  by  Mendelssohn. 


J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  fob  this  Journal  from  the 
"Dbdtsche  Musik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  wit.Ii  Piano-forfe  accompaniment, 
arranged  by  Bobert  Fran/-  Four  .=!ets  (9  Alto,  9  Bass,  9 
Sopr:ino,  9  Tenor  Arias).  Leipzig  :  F.  Wili.^tling  ;  Boston  : 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

We  sliall  be  well  content,  if  we  have  at  least 
succeeded  in  pointing  out  a  little  of  all  that  there 
is  noble  and  imperishable  in  these  Arias,  and  in 
giving  to  this  one  or  to  that  one  a  new  stimulus 
to  enter  into  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  work 
itself.  To  us  it  is  as  if  human  nature  in  its  high- 
est innocence  and  purity,  exalted,  glorified, 
looked  out  upon  us  from  Bach's  music.  He  lifts 
us  constantly  above  ourselve?,  above  our  little 
and  contracted  sphere  of  vision,  above  our  earthly 
doing  and  enduring,  above  our  disjointed,  contra- 
dictory wrestling  and  striving,  inasmuch  as  he 
unites  the  highest  nobleness  of  soul  with  the 
deepert  humility  and  ehildllkeness,  the  most  won- 
derful profundity  with  the  most  naive  simplicity. 
He  draws  incessantly  from  the  living  spring  of 
his  immediate  life  of  faith,  and  has  solved  the 
contradictions  in  which  our  race  toils  on  distract- 
edly ;  he  lets  us  for  a  while  forget  the  painful 
break,  and  he  awakens  in  our  deepest  heart  the 
slumbering  longing  for  that  heavenly  peace, 
which,  here  denied  to  us,  rings  from  his  tuneful 
works  like  sweetest  memories  of  youth. 

The  four  examples  we  have  analyzed,  will  also 
characterize  the  manner  in  which  Franz  has 
arranged  the  Arias.  It  cannot  escape  even  a 
hasty  glance,  that  his  manner  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  for 
making  Bach's  vocal  compositions  accessible  to 
the  larger  public.  Meritorious  in  some  respects 
as  are  the  efforts  of  Marx  (Pianoforte  score  of 
6  Cantatas),  Wilsing  (of  the  Christmas  Orato- 
rio), Stern  (of  the  Mass  in  B  minor),  and  how- 


ever deep  their  understanding  of  Bach's  spirit, 
still  the  arrangements  by  Marx  and  Stern  suffer, 
especially  as  it  regards  the  Arias,  from  a  some- 
what dry  objectivity,  since  they  take  into  account 
only  the  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  wholly 
neglect  the  organ  part  contained  in  the  thorough- 
bass marks.  No  doubt,  the  deepest  respect  has 
hindered  them  from  venturing  any  attempt  at  a 
freer  arrangement  —  and  every  one,  who  knows 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  execution  of 
Bach's  thorough-bass  signs,  will  understand  this 
piety.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  by  this  sort  of 
arrangement  the  understanding  of  Bach's  works 
is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  if  not  acfually 
perverted.  For  halfness  in  any  case  does  mis- 
chief; and  it  is  very  often  quite  impossible  to  form 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  a 
Bach  Aria,  if  one  be  entirely  deprived  of  that 
prime  element,  the  organ.  How  often  the  Arias 
have  no  orchestral  accompaniment  at  all ;  how 
often  a  very  weak  one,  coming  in  only  now  and 
then  !  It  certainly  requires  a  very  great  good 
will,  to  find  a  duet  between  the  contra-basso  and 
the  voice  euphonious,  simply  because  Bach  has  so 
written  it.  Bach  has  much  rather,  n.t  every  score 
sJwws,  elahnrated  his  thorough-bass  ivritin/j  with  the 
f/reatest  care  arid  accuracy ;  and  it  is  an  irrepara- 
ble loss,  that  so  large  a  part  of  it  —  it  was  fre- 
quently written  upon  separate  sheets  under  a  sin- 
gle bass  part  !  —  is  irrecoverable.  This  circum- 
stance alone  demands  consideration  for  the  work 
before  us,  however  cautious  and  modest  it  may 
be.  For  the  execution  of  the  thorough-bass 
script  cannot  be  left  to  the  liking  or  the  skill  of 
every  individual  pianist.  Add  to  thi.s,  that  with 
Marx  the  striving  after  objectivity  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  score  often  leads  to  dispro- 
portionate difficulties  through  the  accumulation 
of  parts ;  that  with  Stern,  on  the  contrary,  for 
greater  convenience  of  execution,  the  beaulj'  of 
Bach's  conduct  of  the  voices  (parts)  is  left  more 
than  is  necessary  in  the  background. 

Wilsing  has  at  any  rate  struck  into  a  more  cor- 
rect path,  since  he  has  also  written  out  the  thor- 
ough-bass ;  but  his  does  not  show  a  really  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  ;  it  is  rather  super- 
ficial and  not  reproduced  with  any  especial  fine- 
ness either  in  the  conduct  of  the  voices,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  piano.  Arrangements  of  single 
arias  exist;  especially  by  Ritttr  (in  the  Armo- 
nia)  and  by  Rust(  in  Gumprecht's  Album 
fur  classischen  Sologesang).  Ritter,  with  few 
exceptions,  copies  off  the;  score ;  where  he 
allows  himself  a  greater  freedom,  it  amounts 
occasionally  to  the  boldness  of  transforming 
the  Soprano  Aria;  "  Mein  gldubiges  Herz" 
into  an  Alto  Aria  and  transposing  it  to  B  major ! 
Rust  has  given  a  richer  piano  accompaniment ; 
only,  by  giving  too  much,  he  often  obscures 
Bitch's  carriage  of  the  voices.  wh(  re  it  is  rather 
indicative  and  only  by  the  fluid  motion  acquires 
firm  harmonic  form.  But  at  all  events  he  strives 
after  a  re-production  of  the  real  things;  and  only 
so  can  these  be  made  accessible  to  us.  A  mere 
writing  out  of  the  score  avails  about  as  little  as  a 
mere  mechanical  execution  of  its  intentions;  all 
that  can  avail  is  a  reproduction  made  in  the  spirit 
of  Bach  after  the  models  offered  in  his  other  com- 
positions, especially  in  the  "  Well-tempered  Claoi- 
chord." 

Of  course,  this  can  never  be  more  than  approx- 
imately realized ;  for  Bach  is  once  Hoy  all  irresis- 
tible, and  no  one  will  ever  be  willing  to  main- 
tain, that  he  has  hit  the  only  true  mark.  Of 
course,  too,  such  a  reproduction  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  without  a  subjective  intermixture.  The 
greater  or  less  depth  in  the  understanding  of  the 
spirit  and  the  handling  of  form,  the  artistic  stand- 
point of  the  age  especially,  the  style  of  charac- 


terization will  play  an  inevitable  part  always  for 
one  who  undertakes  such  an  arrangement ;  and 
not  less,  too,  the  nature  of  the  locality  for  which 
the  things  in  this  arrangement  are  intended.  In 
the  church  all  sounds  quite  different  from  in  the 
chamber ;  hardnesses,  which  there  cancel  each 
other  without  difficulty,  would  frequently  disturb 
the  efl[ect  here.  So  too  the  nature  of  the  piano- 
forte makes  certain  claims,  which  are  quite  irre 
concilable  with  a  pedantic  adherence  to  a  pure 
orchestral  expression.  All  this  makes  the  ar- 
ranger's position  with  regard  to  the  original  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  copperplate  engraver 
to  the  oil  painting.  The  latter  also  is  compelled 
by  the  nature  of  his  material  to  certain  devia- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  nay, 
under  some  circumstances,  even  to  a  modification 
of  the  form,  if  he  would  bring  it  to  a  real  repro- 
duction. 

Franz  has  clearly  seen  the  necessity  of  such  a 
"  more  free  "  position,  and  his  work  is  therefore 
so  sigrificant,  because  here  for  the  frst  time  a  he- 
ginning  has  been  made  in  a  veritable  reproduction 
of  BacKs  works  according  to  clear  principles  and 
on  an  extensive  scale.  In  what  way  he  has  striv- 
en to  do  this  and  what  means  he  has  made  use 
of,  he  himself  gives  us  the  following  ac -ount  in 
his  "Introductory  Remarks": — 

In  the  first  place  there  are  hian'c  spaces  here  and 
there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bajh's  time 
were  filled  by  the  free  intervention  of  the  Organ  : 
these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedience  to  Bach's 
figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit, 
by  the  insertion  of  complemcntal  parts,  each  having 
an  individual  movement.  Then  the  transfer  of  the 
instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they 
are  in  the  orchestra,  by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and 
the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently  required  a 
changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer, 
sometimes  a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony. 
The  means  of  the  modern  Piano-forte  technics  had 
to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to  re- 
produce what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligalo 
parts  or  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner 
at  all  fuited  to  the  piano.  Pvin  in  the  voice  par  1 
occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to 
avoid  hardnesses,  which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces 
of  a  church,  but  which  would  make  tliemselves  sensi- 
bly felt — and  surely  much  against  the  ]iurpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the 
piano.  This  has  induced  me,  in  certain  passages,  to 
let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  pa-ts  run 
into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to 
depart  from  the  original  in  places  where  undoubtedly 
it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of  the  times  :  as,  for 
instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the 
last  century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern 
ears,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  shorter  forms,  injur- 
ing rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the  whole. 

For  the  quicker  under.^tauding  and  right  execution 
of  some  passages,  I  have  added  expression  marks, 
which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  the 
musical  development. 

New  Publications. 

We  have  received  the  National  Quartkrlt  Re- 
view for  September,  1861. 

Contents :  The  Poetical  Literature  of  Spain ; 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  his  Fairy  Legends  ; 
Influence  of  Music  —  the  Opera  ;  Tlie  De  Saussures 
and  their  Writings  —  Mme.  Necker  ;  Mahomet  and 
the  Koran;  Wills  and  Will  Making;  Aristotle  — 
His  Life,  Labors,  and  Influence;  Carthage  and 
the  Carthaginians  ;  Spasmodic  Literature  —  Philip 
Thaxter  ;  'file  Secession  Rebellion  and  its  Sympa- 
thizers ;  Notices  and  Criticisms. 

The  Westminster  Review.     American  Edition. 

Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York.     July,  18G1. 

Coi  t  'Uts  :  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sichleierma- 
cher ;  The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  England  and  Wales ; 
The  Critical  Theory  and  Writings  of  H.  Taine;  Mr. 
Mill  on  Representative  Government ;  The  Countess 
of  Albany  ;  Equatorial  Africa  and  its  Inhabitants ; 
Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  ICngland  ; 
Christian  Creeds  and  iheir  Defenders ;  Cuutempo- 
rar}'  Literature. 


Music  in  Common  Schools. — "  The  great  point 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  iutroductioii  of 
Vocal  Music  into  popular  elementary  instruction  is, 
that  thereby  you  set  in  motion  a  mighty  power,  which 
silently,  but  surely  in  the  end,  will  humanize,  refine, 
and  elevate  a  whole  eommunitv.     Music  is  one  of  the 
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fine  arts.  It  tlicreforo  deals  with  abstract  beiiuly, 
and  so  lifts  man  to  tlie  sonrce  of  all  beauty — from 
finite  to  inlinite,  antl  from  tbe  world  of  matter  to  the 
world  of  spirits  and  to  God.  Mu.sie  is  the  gri'nt 
handmaid  of  civilization.  Whence  come  these  tradi- 
tions of  a  reverend  aniiqnity — seditions  quelled,  cures 
wrou^dit,  fleets  and  armies  governed  by  the  force  of 
song  '!  Whence  that  responding  of  rocks,  woods,  and 
trees  to  the  harp  of  Orpheus  1  whence  a  city's  walls 
uprisinp;  beneatli  the  wonder-working  touches  of  Apol- 
lo's lyre  ?  Tliciie,  it  is  true,  are  fables,  yet  they  sha- 
dow forth,  beneath  the  veil  of  allefjoi-y,  a  profound 
truth.  They  beautifully  proclaim  the  mysterious 
union  between  Music,  as  an  instrument  of  man's  civ- 
ilization, and  the  soul  of  man.  Prophets  and  wise 
men,  large-minded  lawgivers  of  an  olden  time,  un- 
derstood and  acted  on  this  truth.  The  ancient  ora- 
cles ^vcre  uttered  in  song.  Tbe  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  put  to  Music,  and  got  by  heart  at  school. 
j\'linstrel  and  sage  are,  in  some  langimges,  converti- 
ble terms.  Music  is  allied  to  the  highest  scntimeuis 
of  man's  moral  nature — love  of  God,  love  of  country, 
love  of  friends.  Wo  to  the  nation  in  Avbieh  these 
sentiments  are  allowed  to  go  to  decay  !  What  tongue 
can  tell  the  unutterable  energies  that  reside  in  these 
three  engines,  Church  Music,  National  Airs,  and 
Fire-side  Melodies,  as  means  of  informing  and  en- 
larging the  mighty  heart  of  a  free  people  1 

"  Foreign  examples  are  before  us.  In  Germany, 
the  most  musical  country  in  the  world,  Music  is  taught 
like  the  aljihabct.  In  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  Instruction.  Ke- 
generated  France  has,  since  tbe  Kcvolution  of  July, 
appropriated  the  same  idea.  Her  philosophic  states- 
men are  trying  to  rend  the  darkness,  and  prejiare 
their  country  for  the  future  that  is  before  her.  '  We 
cannot,'  says  M.  Gnizot,  '  have  too  many  co-opera- 
tors in  the  noble  and  difficult  enterprise  of  amending 
popular  Intruction.'  England  still  halts  in  the  march 
of  reform.  We  ask  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
following  passage  from  a  work  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  power  recently  published  in  England, 
written  by  Mr.  Wyse,  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament : — '  Music,'  says  this  writer,  *  even  the  most 
elementaiy,  not  only  does  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  education  in  this  country,  hut  the  idea  of  introduc- 
ing it  is  not  even  dreamt  of  It  is  urged  that  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  attempt  it,  because  the  people  are  es- 
sentially anti-musical.  But  may  they  not  be  anti- 
musical  because  it  has  not  been  atlempted  ?  The 
people  roar  and  scream,  because  they  have  heard  no- 
thing but  roaring  and  screaming,  no  Music,  from 
their  childhood.  Is  harmony  not  to  be  taught  ?  is  it 
not  to  be  extended  '>  is  not  a  taste  to  be  generated  1 
Taste  is  the  habit  of  good  things — '  je  ne  suis  pas  la 
rose,  mais  j'ai  vecu  avec  elle  '^it  is  to  be  caught. 
But  the  inoculation  must  somewhere  or  other  begin. 
It  is  this  apathy  about  beginning  that  is  censurable, 
not  the  difficulty  of  propagating  when  it  has  once  ap- 
peared. No  effort  is  made  in  any  of  our  schools,  and 
then  we  complain  that  there  is  no  Music  among 
scholars.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  exclude 
grammar,  and  then  complain  that  we  had  no  gram- 
marians.' With  these  sentiments  your  Committee 
heartily  concur.  Let  us,  then,  show  this  apathy  no 
longer.  Let  us  begin.  Prussia  may  grant  instruc- 
tion to  her  people  as  .a  boon  of  royal  condescension — 
the  people  of  America  demand  it  as  their  right.  Let 
us  rise  to  the  full  dignity  and  elevation  of  this  theme. 
We  are  legislating  not  about  stocks  or  stones,  or 
gross  material  objects,  hut  about  sentient  things,  hav- 
ing that  in  them  which,  while  we  are  legislating, 
grows  and  still  will  grow,  when  time  shall  be  no 
more.  From  this  place  first  went  out  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  property  of  all  should  be  taxed  for  the 
education  of  all.  From  this  place,  also,  may  the  ex- 
a,mple,  in  this  country,  first  go  forth,  of  that  educa- 
tion rendered  more  complete  by  the  introduction,  by 
public  authority,  of  Vocal  Music  into  our  system  of 
popular  instruction.  'The  true  grandeur  of  a  people,' 
says  Cousin,  'does  not  consist  in  borrowing  nothing 
from  others,  but  in  borrowing  from  all  whatever  is 
good  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it  touches.'  Home 
grew  to  greatness  by  adopting  whatever  she  found 
u.seful  among  the  nations  whom  she  conquered.  The 
true  policy  of  the  American  legislator  on  the  subject 
of  education  is,  to  gather  whatever  of  good  or  bright 
or  fair  can  be  f  und  from  all  countries  and  all  times, 
and  weild  the  whole  for  the  building  up  and  adorn- 
ing of  the  free  institutions  of  our  own  country. 

"  The  Committee  here  quit  the  subject.  In  its  in- 
nermost circle  it  embraeeth  a  School— 'n  its  outer- 
most circumference  it  compasseth  round  a  Nation." 
— Report  on  Music  in  Boston  Schools,  18.37. 

FiuE  .\T  THE  Continental  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia.—  Frightful  Scenes.  —  Last  evening. 
Sept  I  4,  a  htrge  audience  was  collected  at  Wheatley's 
Continental  Theatre,  to  witness  tbe  production' of 
Shakspeare's     "  Tempest."      Everything   went    on 


smoothly,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  when 
a  number  of  men  ran  hiiher  and  tldtlicr  across  the 
stage;  a  bright  light  flashed  up,  and  directly  a  wo- 
man emerged  from  the  side  scenes,  her  dress  and 
tights  enveloped  iu  flames.  At  the  same  time,  loud 
screams  in  a  dozen  voices  were  heard,  and  the  unlor- 
tunate  danseuse  referred  to  was  thrown  upon  tbe  floor 
and  wrapped  in  the  "  sea-doth,"  a  length  of  canvass 
used  to  imitate  waves. 

Manager  Wheatlcy  appeared  at  once,  and  I  o;;ged 
the  audience  to  bo  orderly  till  be  could  examine  the 
seat  of  the  fire  and  learn  its  magnitude. 

Tbe  origin  seems  to  have  been  with  Miss  Am  a 
Gale,  a  leading  danseuse,  who  indiscreetly  atlempted 
to  extinguish  a  gas  jet  in  the  dressing-room  with  her 
gauzo  dress.  In  a  moment  she  was  ^vr.apped  in  fire, 
that  ran  up  her  tights  and  under-clothing  frightfully 
burning  her  bare  breast  and  arms,  and  mounting  to 
her  f  ice  and  hair. 

A  dozen  frightened  creatures  surrounded  her,  and 
the  fire  communicated  to  them.  Amid  piercing 
screams.  Miss  Gale  ran  upon  the  stage,  as  stated,  but 
her  pain  was  so  intense  that  she  fell  writhing  into  a 
heap  of  glass,  used  to  produce  certain  effects,  and 
cut  herself  in  the  hands  and  cheeks. 

Some  of  tlic  other  unfortunates  leaped  from  the 
second  story  windows  into  Sansom  street,  and  bruised 
themselves  in  falling.  While  confusion  prevailed  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  audience  was  scarcrly  I'ess  con- 
vulsed in  front,  and  when  Mr.  Whcatley  re  appeared 
and  desired  them  to  vacate  the  house  quietly  and  in 
good  order,  all  bi'oke  for  the  door.  There  was,  of 
course,  much  screaming  and  absurd  noise  ;  a  few 
women  fainted  in  tbe  halls,  but  many  loitered  near 
the  door,  insanely  endeavoring  to  look  back  upon  the 
scene,  whereas  they  were  blocking  up  the  passage 
ways.  A  conflagration  very  nearly  ensued  from  the 
panic,  as  the  sea-cloth  that  had  been  wrapped  around 
Miss  Gale  was  thrown  into  the  stable,  where  it  was 
discovered  at  the  moment  of  igniting  some  combusti- 
bles. A  fearful  picture  ensued  on  Sansom  street. 
The  burned  and  disfigured  bodies  were  carried  to  an 
opposite  hotel  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the 
hospital  could  not  provide  them  immediate  accomo- 
dation. Ballet  girls  in  loose  robes  and  yellow  buskins 
were  treading  the  muddy  streets,  and  mothers  who 
had  daughters  employed  at  the  Theatre,  ran  hither 
and  thither,  making  piteous  inquiries.  The  street 
was  blocked  with  cabs  and  idlers.  In  the  upper 
room  ot  the  Capitol  Hotel,  the  burned  girls  lay 
wri:hing  and  their  groans  caused  thrills  of  fear  to  go 
through  the  mass  without,  unable  to  afford  them  any 
relief. 

Finally,  most  of  them  were  removed,  and  this 
street  assumed  its  wonted  silence.  Owing  to  this 
confusion  we  could  not  get  the  full  list  of  names,  and 
the  extent  of  all  the  injuries.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Miss  Anne  Gale,  and  a  Miss  Herman,  will 
die.  Misses  Abbie  Carr  and  tbe  Misses  G.ale,  are 
also  known  to  be  injured.  It  is  possible  that  ten  or 
twelve  females  were  bruised  and  burned.  The  loss 
to  the  Theatre  is  trifling.  Performances  will  go  on 
as  usual,  on  Monday.  The  management  is  entitled 
to  all  regard  in  its  efl^irts  to  assist  the  suffi'rers  and 
much  injury  that  might  have  occurred  to  the  audi- 
ence, was  prevented  by  Mr.  Wheatley's  judicious 
conduct.  It  is  probable  that  the  injuries  of  some  of 
the  ladies  are  over  estimated,  owing  to  the  unusual 
fear.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the 
losses  were  not  greater. 


\u\t  ^hoab. 


Paris. 

Pcwem  ft  Circenses  was  the  order  of  the  day  last 
week,  and  while  tickets  for  comestible  provisions 
were  distributed  to  the  poor,  the  tlieatrcs  were  thrown 
gratuitously  open  to  the  multitude.  It  is  usual  on 
these  occasions  to  give  pieces  acknowledged  as  pop- 
ular fiivorites,  and  often  the  most  backnied  of  tbe 
repertoire  proper  to  each  house.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  an  eye  is  bad  to  the  moral  purpose  of  the  work. 
At  tbe  Grand  Opera,  Robert  le  Duihle  was  performed  ; 
auil  at  the  Ope'ra  Comique,  La  Dame  Blanche  and 
Les  Rendezvous  Botfrc/eois.  At  the  Vaudeville,  the 
new  play  by  Messieurs  About  and  Najac,  Un  Mar- 
iaffe  de  Paris,  w&s  the  chief  entertainment ;  and  at 
the  Gymnase,  the  new  drama  by  M.  Victorien  Sar- 
don,  Piccolino.  The  new  military  and  equestrian 
spectacle  at  the  Cirque,  La  Prise  de  Pekin,  of  course 
continued  its  career  uninterrupted  ;  and  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  was  in  like  manner  under  no  necessity  of 
cl-anging  its  bill  of  fare,  which,  though  containing 
but  one  dish  of  Pied  de  Mouton,  has  not  yet  palled 
oil  the  taste  of  the  Parisians.  At  all  the  theatres 
some  piece  of  music  more  or  less  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  cmlata,  was  performed  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  ;  but  out  of  the  entire  crop  of  these  lauda- 


tory elTusions,  not  one  deserves  to  be  singled  out  for 
laudation.  Genius,  when  cnmrniinded  to  produce  us 
per  order,  will  frequently  produce  sonielbing  not  al- 
together devoid  of  inspiration  ;  but  as  the  artists  who 
were  set  to  work  on  this  occasion  could  lay  no  claim 
to  one  wbilF  of  divine  aftlatus,  the  flattest  cjmmoii- 
plaee  has  resulted  from  the  Imperial  holiest. 

Cologne — In  honor  of  the  Deutsche  Knustgenos- 
senschaft,  at  present  assembled  here,  the  Festival 
Committee  got  up  a  concert,  on  the  14th  inst.,  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Ferdinand  lliller,  in  the  Giir 
zenich.  The  programme  comprised  the  "  Hallelu- 
jah "  from  Handel's  itfessiaJi,  Weber's  overture  to 
Oheron,  "  0  wcint  um  sic,"  for  solo,  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra, by  Ferdinand  lliller  ;  anilanto  and  variations 
(from  Op.  47),  by  Beethoven  (Hcrren  lliller  and 
Von  Kiiiiigsldw)  ;  three  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  We- 
ber, and  lliller  (Mile.  Emma  G'Uiast)  ;  •'  Zigennerle- 
ben,"  by  Schumann  ;  and  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A 
major,  by  Beethoven. 

Musical  Festival  on  the  Donau.— -The  first 
German-Austrian  vocal  festival  at  Krems  and  Stein, 
two  towns  adjoining  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the 
above  river,  took  place  on  the  29tb  and  .30lb  of  .Tune. 
There  were  jiresent  twenty-four  associations,  number- 
ing from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  members 
each  ;  while  eleven  associations  sent  deputations  con- 
sisting of  from  two  to  eight  persons.  The  grand 
total  of  singers  present  was  XO'.H.  Numerous  Ger- 
man flags  w.aved  from  the  windows,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  appropriate  inscriptions, 
such  as  "  Das  Hans  hat  keinen  Herrn  hcut.  Den 
Siingergiisten  sei  es  geweih't"  ("  This  house  to-day 
has  no  master  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  our  vocal  guests  "); 
"  Wer  und  woher?  Das  gilt  uns  gleich  ;  Haus  und 
Herz  gehoren  euch  \"  ("  Who  are  yon  ?  whence  do 
you  come  "?  That  is  all  the  same  to  us  ;  our  heart 
and  house  are  yours  ");  "  Liedwird  That ;  Friih  oder 
spiit "  ("Sooner  or  later,  songs  become  deeds"). 
The  South-German  vocal  associations  are  distin- 
guished by  a  pleasing  custom,  which  is,  that  each 
as.sociation  has  a  matter  of  its  own,  mostly  in  rhyme, 
and  set  in  four  parts,  which  is  tbe  first  piece  of  music 
it  sings  on  its  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  any  place. 
The  festival  was  held  in  the  open  air.  A  stage  was 
erected  for  the  singers,  surrounded  by  green  foliage, 
and  separated  by  flower-beds  and  a  fountain  from  the 
space  allotted  to  the  public,  who  numbered  three 
thousand.  The  combined  choruses  were  but  moder- 
ately good  ;  indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them 
to  be  aught  else,  with  only  one  rehearsal,  although 
the  conductor,  Ilerr  Willvonsedcr,  of  Krems,  did  all 
he  could  to  render  them  effective.  The  city  l>est  rep- 
resented was  Vienna,  by  tbe  Miinnergesang-Verein 
of  ig.')  members  ;  the  Akademischer  Verein,  of  134  ; 
the  Siingcrhund,  of  84  ;  and  the  Techniker  Verein, 
of  4.5.  Krems  was  represented  h}'  56,  and  Linz  by 
53  (the  Frohsinn  Association),  and  41  (the  Siinger- 
bund)  vocalists,  all  of  whom  met  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  inhabitants.  The  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  Arndt's  "  Vaterlandslied." — London  Mu- 
sical World,  Aug.  24. 


The  Grand  Vocal  Festival  in  Nuremberg.* 
— No  one  who  is  a  musician,  and  consequently  knows 
tbe  limit  of  what  can  he  done  with  such  masses  when 
there  is  only  one  rehearsal,  will  think  of  judging,  by 
the  standard  of  artistically  perfect  singing,  tbe  exe- 
cution of  those  pieces  in  which  the  entire  body  of 
vocalists  took  part;  all  wdio  were  present  will,  how- 
ever, confess  that,  on  the  whole,  everything  which 
under  the  circumstances  could  be  expected  was  done, 
as  regards  precision  and  expression.  The  striking 
passages  in  the  patriotic  songs  especially  were  sung 
with  great  dash  .and  enthusiasm. 

The  collection  of  new  compositions  began  with 
the  23d  Psalm,  "  Der  Herr  ist  inein  Hirte,"  by  Herr 
Julius  Otto,  Musical  Director  in  Dresden.  This 
was  a  work  of  some  pretension,  in  several  move- 
ments, and  was  given  by  the  Orpheus  Association, 
the  Liedertafel  and  the  Liederkreis,  of  Dresden.  It 
was  followed  by  a  "  Festgesang,"  words  and  music 
by  the  worthy  old  master,  A.  Metbfessel,  of  Bruns- 
wick. Its  patriotic  purport,  ccncludiug  with  the 
words,  "  Wcit  jnbelnd  erschallt  das  Lied  von  der 
dcutschen  Einhcit"  (Far  and  wide  reecho  the  joyous 
strains  of  the  song  of  German  unity),  called  forth, 
as  did  also  similar  ideas  in  all  tbe  other  patriotic 
songs,  a  storm  of  applause  and  hurrahs,  as  was 
proved,  for  instance,  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
piece,  "  AU-Deutschhand,"  words  by  Herr  Muller 
von  der  Werra,  music  by  Herr  Franz  Alit,  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  most  important  composition  was  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller's  cmtata,  "An  das  Vaterland,"  words 
by  Herr  W.  Midler  von  Konigswinter,  in  which  the 
semi-choruses  were  sung  by  the  four  vacal  associa- 
tions of  Munich  combined.  All  the  above  four  cam- 
positions,  forming  the  fi.rst  part  of  the  concert,  ob- 
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tained  a  great  success,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  tu" 
multuous  applause  and  cheers  with  whicli  the  com" 
posers  were  greeted. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  a  work  by  Franz 
Lachner,  "  Stiirmcs-Mythe,"  words  by  Lenau,  which 
was  extraordinarily  successful,  and  encored.  We 
agree  entirely  with  the  opinion  tlnis  expressed  by  the 
public  at  large.  Besides  the  highly  significant  music 
itself,  Herr  Lachner  had  two  great  elements  of  suc- 
cess in  his  favor.     In  the  first  place,  the  text  selected 

"  Stumm  und  regung.slos.  iu  sich  ver.'^chlossen, 
Kuht  die  ticfe  See  dahiu  gegosseu,"  &c., 

a  beautiful  poem,  and,  indeed,  to  spcalc  truthfully, 
the  only  real  poem  in  the  book  of  words,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  fact  of  the  vocal  portion  being  ac- 
companied by  a  full  orchestra  of  string  and  wind  in- 
struments, which  were  a  great  relief  to  the  car,  after 
the  eternal  braying  of  trumpets  and  trombones. 

Next  came  G.  von  IHoyern's  poem,  "An  die 
Deutsche  Tricolore,"  set  to  the  sonl-inspiring  stmins 
of  the  Duke-Ernest  of  Coburg-Gotha,  a  composition 
received  with  enthusiasm,  the  last  strophe  being  en- 
cored. The  song,  "  An  die  Dentschcn,"  words  by 
Herr  G,  Elstermann,  music  Ijy  Herr  Tschirch,  Mu- 
sical-Director in  Gera,  next  came  in  for  its  share  of 
approbation,  while  the  whole  wound  up  witli  "  Des 
Siingers  Herz,"  words  by  Herr  0.  Weiss,  music  by 
Herr  G.  Emmerling,  Director  of  the  Nuremberg 
Sing-Verein.  Both  words  and  music  were  credita- 
ble, and  even  successful ;  but  we  cannot  blink  the 
fact  that,  side  by  side  with  works  by  Lachner,  HiUer, 
and  other  composers  of  repnte,  this  song  appears  too 
insignificant  for  a  "  German  Vocal  Festival." 

The  audience  now  streamed  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  took  part  in  the  festive  proceedings  going  on 
there ;  friends  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
meeting  and  greeting  one  another.  So  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  crowd,  that  many  jiersons  never  came 
once  across,  during  the  whole  Festival,  friends  whom 
they  knew  to  be  present,  and  whom  they  were  seek- 
ing. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  stage  and  audience  portion 
of  the  building  were  again  filled,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  various  separate  Associations  commenced. 
To  describe  them  all  in  detail  would  be  too  long  a 
a  task  ;  nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility, since  not  only  were  there  no  books  of  the 
words,  but  actually  no  programmes,  from  which  the 
audience  might  discover  what  was  being  sung,  and 
who  were  the  persons  singing.  The  oral  announce- 
ment made  on  the  occasion  of  eacli  fresh  piece  died 
away  in  the  large  hall,  and  was  a  mystery  to  thou- 
sands. It  is,  also,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  size 
of  the  building  prevented  the  songs  from  being  duly 
appreciated ;  the  softer  passages,  and,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  an  absolute  piano,  were  perfectly  in- 
audible in  the  dearest  places  opposite  the  orchestra. 

The  second  day  of  the  Festival  (Monday,  July 
22), was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  grand  procession, 
which  was  even  move  complete  and  brilliant  than 
that  on  the  preceding  Satnnlay.  Those  persons  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion  in  Nuremberg,  will 
perhaps  never  again  behold  anything  so  nationally 
grand  as  this  festive  procession  of  five  thousand  lights 
hearted  singers. 

Nuremberg  may,  with  perfect  right,  enter  the  days 
of  this  Festival  as  happy  and  glorious  ones  in  her 
chronicles,  and  we  are  delighted  to  acknowledge  that 
the  spirit  animating  the  whole  Festival  gained  fresh 
strength  from  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  city — in 
which  even  the  very  stones  inculcate  German  nation- 
ality— and  from  the  lively  interest  evinced  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  both  sexes. 

But  to  the  singers,  also,  are  praise  and  thanks  due, 
for  they  shirked  no  trouble,  or  any  sacrifice  of  their 
personal  convenience  and  ease.  The  procession, 
which  was  opened  by  the  vigorous  forms  of  the 
"  Turners  "  of  the  Nuremberg  Turner- Verein,  took 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  in  defiling.  There  were 
eight  or  ten  bands  in  its  ranks.  Before  each  Associ- 
ation boys  bore  aloft  on  long  poles,  from  which  flut- 
tered blue  and  white  ribbons,  shields  with  the  name 
of  the  Association,  and  that  of  the  town  whence  it 
came,  inscribed  in  large  Gothic  letters  on  them, 
while,  behind  these,  advanced  the  members  of  the 
Association,  with  their  flags,  &c. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
Associations  present,  but  we  will  mention  those 
which  were  most  fully  represented,  iu  order  that  we 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  far-spread  interest  the 
Festival  had  excited.  The  towns  of  Amberg,  Ans- 
bach,  Apolda,  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Bayreuth,  Co- 
burg,  Chemnitz,  Constance,  Dresden,  Eisenach,  Er- 
langen,  Elberfeld,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (16  Asso- 
ciations), Fiirth  (6  Associations),  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 
Gotha,  Hof,  Innsbruck,  Cassel,  Kiel,  Landshut, 
Leipsic,  Linz,  Magdeburg,  Mayence,  Mannheim, 
Meeran,  Munich  (4  Associations),  Nuremberg  (11 
Associations),  Passau,  Plauen,    Presburg,   Regens- 


burg,  Eudolstadt,  Salzburg,  Schwabach,  Kchweinfirf. 
Schwerin,  Strauhing,  Stnttgardt,  Ulni,  Vienna  (iMilii 
nergesang-Verein),  Weissenburg,  Wiesbaden,  AViirz- 
bnrg,  Wunsicdel,  &c.,  were  strongly  represented. 
Special  deputations  had  been  sent  from  Basle,  Baut- 
zen, Berlin,  Berne,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Darmstadt, 
Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Cologne,  Kcinigsbero-.  Lon- 
don, Luheck,  Memcl,  Speyer,  Teplitz,  Weimar, 
Zweibriicken,  &c.  Herr  Hcnnikofen  appeared  as  the 
representative  of  the  Teutonia  Society  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  Heir  Eisfeld  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Licderkranz. 

The  second  grand  performance  in  the  Music  Hall 
commenced  about  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and,  like  the 
first,  comprised  eight  new  compositions. 

A  hymn,  "  Sinirt  dem  Herrn  ein  neues  Lied."  by 
V,  E.  Becker,  of  Wurzhurg,  opened  the  proceedings, 
and  was  fully  entitled,  both  by  its  matter  and  its  ad- 
mirable form,  to  rank  with  the  best  productions  of 
the  previous  day.  It  was  followed  by  "  Unser 
Hort,"  words  by  Dr.  Holzl,  barrister  in  Strauhing  (a 
most  popular  and  liberal-minded  gentleman),  and 
music  by  Herr  Julius  Grobe,  director  of  the  Nurem- 
berg Liederkanz.  It  occasioned  a  perfect  storm  of 
delight,  owing  principally  to  the  lines: 

"  Hand  in  Tl^nd, 
"  Fiirpt  und  VoU;  fiirs  V.nterland, 
Eine  Fliiffire  nuf  dem  Mcer, 
Eine  Ffihne  fur  das  Horr, 
Einen  Fiihrer  in  dpr  Sohlaoht, 
Aohtunff.  die  dcr  Erdbail  zolU, 
Deutschlands  Banner;  Scliwarz  Roth-Gold." 

The  storm  was  lulled  by  a  short  and  pleasing  song 
entitled  "  Friihlingsgruss  an  das  Vaterland,"  by 
Vincenz  Lachner,  of  Mannheim,  a  truly  lyrlctil 
work.  "Der  Deutsche  Landsturm,"  also,  words  by 
K.  Schultes,  music  by  Kiicken,  of  Stuttgardt,  was  ap 
plaudcd,  but  not  so  heartily  as  the  freshness  of  the 
composition  merited. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  a  work  of  some 
pretension,  by  Herr  H.  Neeb,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  words  by  F.  Stolze,  "  Frisch  auf  zum  Sic- 
gen."  It  begins  with  a  slow  movement,  which  by  a 
pleasing  gradation  concludes  in  a  fiery  alleqro,  fol- 
lowed, at  last,  by  a  solemn  Andante  maestoso,  in  which 
the  lines  : 

"  Lass  deino  Adler  fliegen 

Zum  grospen.  heil^;ien  Ivampf  1 
Wenn  N.aht  der  Eeind,  dann  zieht 
Ein  einig  Deutschland  zum  Rhein, 
Zum  Kampf  fiirs  Vaterland!  " 

and  the  effective  music,  produced  such  an  impression 
that  the  applause  broke  forth  before  the  piece  was 
concluded,  and  the  last  movement  had  to  be  repeated. 
Herr  Neeb  was  called  on  to  appear,  and  was  himself 
so  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm  that  he 
waved  the  German  flag  repeatedly  over  his  head. 

The  public — who  were  numerous  in  the  pit,  though 
less  numerous  in  the  boxes — were  more  excited  than 
on  the  previous  day-  Thus,  the  two  songs,  "  Hor' 
uns,  AUmachtiger,  Fiihrer  der  Schlachten,"  words 
by  T.  Korncr,  nobly  and  vigorously  set  by  Herr 
Mijhring,  of  Neu-Buppin,  and  "  Ermannc  dich, 
Deutschland,"  words  by  Wagner,  music  by  Herr  A. 
Storch,  of  Vienna,  were  greeted  with  tremendous 
applause  and  trumpet  flourishes  ;  nay,  the  last  of  the 
two  compositions  was  repeated  from  beginning  to 
end.  After  the  thunder-clouds  of  applause  had  thus 
noisily  discharged  themselves,  the  last  chorus,  a  pious 
"  Danklied,"  by  T.  W.  Kalliwoda,  glided  quietly  by. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  performances  of 
separate  societies  on  both  evenings  were  those  of  the 
Societies  from  Coburg,  Dresden,  Innsbruck,  Wurz- 
burg,  and  Vienna,  the  Vienna  Manncrgesang- Verein 
especially,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  Horr 
Herbeck,  by  the  artistically  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  gave  that  gentleman's  "  Waldlied,"  ac- 
companied by  four  French  horns,  admirably  pro- 
duced a  more  than  ordinary  impression,  and  were 
rewarded  by  long  and  tumultuous  applause,  which  in 
this  case  was  rendered  to  music  alone. 

Although  nothing  like  a  vocal  contest  for  prizes 
was  intended  to  be  held,  as  the  committee,  with 
proper  tact,  had  not  combined  anything  of  this  kind 
with  a  Festival  in  honor  of  German  unity,  a  Vocal 
Association  in  Berne  sent  a  silver  goblet,  a  gratifying 
mark  of  the  loving  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings 
by  those  of  German  lineage  in  Switzerland,  with  a 
request  that  the  Committee  would  hand  it  to  that  As- 
sociation which  they  should  consider  sang  best.  As, 
however,  no  persons  were  appointed  judges  of  the 
various  performances,  the  affair  gave  rise  to  some 
little  embarassment  when  the  committes  met  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  On  the  proposition  of  Herr 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  however,  seconded  by  Herr  Abt, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  whole  meeting,  the  gob- 
let was  awarded  to   the  Vienna  Miinnergesang-Ve- 


*  Translated  from  the  N!ederrheinuche  Mmik-Zeitung,  ex- 
pressly for  the  Musical  World. 
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Piablstiheil  by  Oliver  Ditwoii  Sc  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accorapaniment. 

Ole  Sli^.ily,  or  the   Song  of  tlic   Coiitraliand.     Song 
and  Chorus.  B.  R.  Ilaulij.  25 

A  melody  somewhat  of  the  peculiar  and  eccentric 
character  of  "  Dixie.''  There  can  he  no  doubt  about 
its  proving  taking,  and  it  would  not  he  surprising  if 
it  would  even  become  immensely  popular.  It  is  a 
capital  hit  at  familiar  events  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent war.  The  author  ia  well  known  by  his  Song 
^'  Darling  Nelly  Gray.'' 

Two  thousand  a  year.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

A  humorous  ballnd.  telling  of  a  young  man  who 
fell  in  love,  rather  quickly,  with  the  fair  possessor  of 
the  handsome  fortune  of  2000  a  year,  and  whose  suit 
was  flatly  refused  by  the  Kharp-e}ed  young  lady. 
The  music  is  light  and  pleasing. 

Too  Late,  too  late.     Sacred  Song, 

Miss  Lindsay.  25 

Words  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  air  is  very  sweet 
and  well  befits  the  words.  It  is  full  of  calm  dignity 
and  devotional  feeling.  The  air  lies  just  right  for  a 
rich  Alto  voice. 


Cinderella.     Song. 


R.  F,  Earvet/.  25 


The  old  fairy  story,  still  as  chai-ming  as  ever  to 
children,  put  into  rhymes  and  set  to  a  simple  melody. 
Both,  words  and  melody  can  easily  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren fond  of  singing  and  will  be  much  enjoyed  by 
them. 

The  Land  of  Washington.     Quartet  and  Chorus. 

J.  H.  McNaughton.  25 

Recommended  to  all  Glee  Clubs  who  have  occasion 
to  perform  at  patriotic  public  meetings.  It  cannot 
fail  to  draw  long  rounds  of  applause. 


The  Bridfrc. 


Dtfiss  Lindsay.  25 


The  very  chaste  vocal  compositions  of  this  talent- 
ed e/i/cltanie  are  much  cherished  at  the  firesides  of 
EuKland.  Her  setting  of  Longfellow's  famous  song  is 
deserving  of  the  widest  publicity.  It  is  simple,  yet 
the  sentiment  of  the  words  is  most  happily  espressed. 

The  lone  old  tree.  dement  While.  25 

A  household  song,  which  will  become  popular. 


Fairy  voices. 


E.  L.  Rime.  25 


Pleasing  and  melodious.    No  better  song  for  young 
singers  could  be  selected. 


Forever  thine. 


T.  H.  Howe.  25 


A  ballad  of  the  best  order.  The  writer,  by  previ- 
ous successful  songs  has  furnished  ample  proof  of  his 
ability  and  gift  of  melody. 

Instruinental  Music. 
'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer.     Transcription. 

Bi'inley  Richards.  40 
Very  elegant  and  graceful       It  reqviires  light  and 
nimble  fingers,  but  aside  from  that  it  is  uot  difficult. 

Books. 

One  Hundred  Operatic  Melodies  for  the 
Flute.  50 

This  new  collection  of  Flute  JIu&ic  will  commend 
itself  to  the  favor  of  Flutists  both  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  its  contents  and  from  their  intrinsic  merit.*. 
Fifty  cents  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  price  for  so 
valuable  a  repertoire  of  choice  music.  Amateurs  will 
find  in  it  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 


Mosic  BY  M.viL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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A  Crimean  Episode. 

BY  BAYAUU  TAYLOR. 

"  Give  lis  n  song,"  the  soldier  cried, 

Tlie  outer  trenches  giinrilinn;. 
When  tlie  lieatoii  fjuns  of  the  camp  allied 

Grow  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoflf 
Lay  crim  and  threatening;  under, 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  Malal>;ofF 
No  longer  belched  its  tlumder. 

"  Give  us  a  song,"  the  guardsmen  say, 

We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow  ; 
Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 

Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow. 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

Below,  the  smoking  cannon  ; 
Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon  ! 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame. 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory — 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

But  all  sang  Annie  Laurie ! 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  p  ission 
Rose,  like  an  anthem  rich  and  strong, 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset  embers  ; 
And  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  tlie  fires  of  hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters — 

With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell. 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars  ! 

And  Irish  Norali's  eyes  were  dim, 

For  a  singrr  dumb  and  gory. 
And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  Annie  Laurie. 

Ah  !  soldiers  to  your  honored  rest, 

Your  love  and  glory  bearing  ; 
The  bravest  are  the  loveliest, 

The  loving  are  the  daring. 

' *  ■ » _ 

Carl  Friederieh  Zelter.* 

The  author  of  the  present  work  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  task  of  writing  a  sketch  of  Zelter's 
life,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  liis  being  a  grand- 
son of  the  composer,  but  also  because  he  had  at 
hia  command  the  necessary  documents — which  he 
tells  us  are  numerous,  and  by  no  means  e.xhaust- 
ed— and,  moreover,  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
family  traditions.  He  says,  in  his  preface,  that  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  he  discovered  the 
materials  of  his  biography  in  the  loft  of  a  country 
mansion  in  Pomerania.  Although  in  the  interval 
of  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  decease  of  Zelter, 
the  number  of  those  who  knew,  loved,  and  hon- 
ored him,  may  have  considerably  decreased,  the 
author  still  hopes  his  book  will  find  readers ;  some, 
he  believes,  will  derive  from  its  perusal  the  en- 
joyment arising  from  participation  in  the  scenes 
portrayed,  while  others  will  view  it  as  a  roimance 
or  a  historical  picture. 

*  Carl  Prieitricli  Zelter.  EIne  Lebembeschreibung.  Nach 
autobiograplusrhen  Manuscriplen  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Wilhehn 
v"  „  Berlin,  Janice.  [The  article  is  traniilatcd  from  tlie 
neue  Berliner  Mtisik-Zeitung,  for  the  Musical  World.] 


The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  larg- 
er half  is  taken  up  by  tlie  autobiography  from  the 
pen  of  Zoltcr  himself,  and  extends  to  his  thirtieth 
year.  He  was  born  on  the  11th  December,  IT.'jS, 
in  Berlin.  This  disproves,  as  the  author  remarks, 
the  assertion  made  by  another  writer  in  this  jour- 
nal, that  Zelter  first  saw  the  light  at  Petzov,  a 
place  where  tiles  are  manufactured,  near  Pots- 
dam. 

Speaking  of  the  autobiography,  the  author  of 
the  book  observes  :  —  "  Apart  from  the  naivete  of 
its  style,  the  frank  good  humor  of  its  narrative, 
and  the  natural  charm  of  its  humor,  this  portion 
of  the  work  is  a  mirror,  which  may  boldly  be  held 
up  to  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  The  other 
half  is  an  attempt  further  to  work  up  the  biogra- 
phy from  documents,  interspersed  with  letters. 
As  the  first  part  exhibited  the  gradual  course 
pursued  by  the  subject  of  it,  the  latter  should 
show  the  consequences  of  that  course,  and  what 
was  done  by  the  hero  when  he  had  arrived  at  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  In  this  latter  portion 
will  be  seen  what  reparation  Posterity  has  to 
make  to  the  memory  of  Zelter,  whom  it  has  too 
soon  forgotten  ;  what  he  did  for  his  art  generally ; 
what  eiForts  he  made  for  the  Singacademie,  as  its 
founder,  its  support,  and  its  teacher ;  how  he 
wrung  from  the  government  patronage  and  sup- 
port for  a  regular  course  of  musical  instruction  ; 
and  how  he  created  the  institution  of  the  Lieder- 
tafel,  besides  doing  many  other  things." 

The  author  winds  up  by  saying  that  he  hopes 
he  has  succeeded  in  exhibiting  to  us  Zelter  in  all 
his  antique  strength  and  worth,  so  that  he  may 
live  again  in  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries 
and  be  recognised  by  Posterity  as  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  honored,  imitated,  and  remembered. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  great  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  peculiar  account  of  the  youth  and  pro- 
gress of  its  hero.  In  applying  this  term  to  Zel- 
ter, we  guard  him  from  that  secondary  significa- 
tion of  which  it  is  easily  susceptible,  and,  indeed, 
necessarily  so.  It  is  certainly  something  heroic, 
and  indicative  of  a  strong  mind,  for  a  man,  when 
writing  his  own  life,  to  speak  frequently,  and,  in 
most  instances,  with  sharpness,  nay,  with  depre- 
ciation of  himself.  The  judgment  he  pronounces 
on  his  own  acts  imparts  to  the  opinions  he  utters 
concerning  others,  and  of  which  we  have  many 
instances,  the  most  lively  appearance  of  truth. 
This  first  half  of  his  troubled  life  is  characterised 
in  an  e.xciting,  and  frequently  a  pathetic  manner, 
by  the  struggle  in  him  between  manual  labor 
(for,  like  his  father,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  ma- 
son), and  art  (for,  from  natural  inclination,  he 
was  a  musician).  This  struggle  between  the 
Real  and  the  Ideal  is,  indeed,  the  trial  which  the 
majority  of  those  who  yearn  after  the  highest  ob- 
jects have  to  go  through.  But  Zelter  wrote  the 
sketch  of  his  life  at  a  period  wlien  he  had  nearly 
brought  this  struggle  to  a  close.  It  was  a  very 
eventful  period  for  him,  for  he  had  just  lost  his 
second  wife,  and  beheld  his  native  land  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  degradation,  while  he  himself 
was  without  means,  and  full  of  anxious  care  as  to 
how  he  should  provide  for  his  eleven  children, 
passed  the  long  nights  without  sleep,  thongh  he 
strove  to  turn  them  to  account.  His  warmest 
wish,  namely,  that  of  visiting  Italy,  was  never 
destined  to  be  fulfilled,  though  he  was  frequently 
on  the  point  of  carrying  it  out.  His  relation  to 
his  father  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this.  Zel- 
ter studied  art  in  silence,  and  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  while  he  followed  his  trade  openly 
and  uninterruptedly  by  his  father's  side,  so  that 
the  old  man  knew  less  about  his  son's  taste  than 
any  one  else.  One  day,  when  a  piece  of  music 
by  a  certain  Zelter  (it  was  the  cantata  on  the 
Death  of  Frederick  the  Great)  was  performed,  he 


was  astonished  at  there  being  anybody  bosidea 
himself  of  that  name  in  Berlin,  and  a  third  per- 
son liad  to  inform  him  that  the  composer  was  his 
own  son.  Both  in  trade  and  art  Zelter  obtained 
the  highest  proficiency  by  the  most  marvellous 
exertion,  seconded  greatly  by  his  corporal 
strength.  About  the  same  time  that  he  finished 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  mason,  and  was  received 
as  a  master,  in  his  five-and-twentieth  year,  a 
grand  composition  of  his  was  selected  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  organ  in  the  Georgen  Kirche.  This 
composition  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in 
the  book,  and  the  opinions  of  celebrated  contem- 
poraries on  it  are  quoted.  A  very  interesting 
opinion  is  that  of  Kirnberger,  the  well-known 
theorist;  Marpurg,  his  rival,  is  also  mentioned. 
Of  all  the  other  persons  (and  they  are  not  a  few) 
who  were  connected  with  Zelter,  the  most  prom- 
inent one  is  Carl  Fasch.  What  is  related  con- 
cerning him  is  too  valuable  for  us  to  pass  it  over 
in  total  silence.  Besides,  the  commencement  and 
destiny,  the  rise  and  glory  of  the  Singacademie 
which  he  founded,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  these  two  men,  that,  considering 
the  very  general  interest  the  subject  excites  in 
the  artistic  world,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  most  important  fact. 

"  From  the  year  1 789,  there  gradually  arose 
the  society  which  afterwards  accidentally  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  the  Singacademie,  and  owed  its 
existence  to  my  noble  master,  and  fatherly  friend, 
Fasch.  The  works  Fasch  has  left  behind  him 
show  us  a  man  who,  all  his  life,  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  harmony,  and  exerted  himself  to 
apply  it  to  what  was  serious,  elevated  and  sterl- 
ing in  art.  His  outward  characteristic  had  be- 
come, firstly,  from  his  residence  at  a  small  court, 
and  subsequently  from  his  employment  in  the 
service  of  more  exalted  Royal  personages,  a  re- 
served behavior,  neither  attractive  nor  repelling. 
Precarious  health  and  the  economy  it  necessitat- 
ed had  combined  to  prevent  his  gaining  or  prom- 
ising much.  His  education  and  earliest  connec- 
tions were  of  such  a  kind,  that,  possessing  as  he 
did  a  cheerful  mind,  easily  instructed,  he  neces- 
sarily became  an  admirable  musician,  but  his 
over-great  modesty  had  accustomed  him  to  place 
himself  beneath  other  artists,  such  as  Bach, 
Quanz,  and  others  of  less  account.  Thus,  he 
commenced  the  first  practice  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Singacademie,  as  though  they  were 
his  pupils,  trying  over  his  compositions  with  them, 
compositions  which  he  offered  as  mere  attempts, 
however  convinced  he  might  secretly  be  of  their 
excellence.  When  a  good  thing  is  thus  begun, 
and  carried  out  with  calm  perseverance,  it  can- 
not fail  to  succeed.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Singacademie,  which  dates  from  a 
period  which  was  not  glutted  with  music,  as  the 
present  is." 

But  smoothly  as  this  reads,  that  the  progress  of 
this  now  world-celebrated  Society  speedily  ran 
the  risk  of  being  brought  to  a  premature  close, 
because  the  members  did  not  set  about  their  work 
seriously,  not  because  they  neither  were  nor 
wished  to  be  professional  singers,  but  rather,  in  a 
far  greater  degree,  because  they  had  no  place  of 
meeting  such  as  they  were  fairly  justified  in  ex- 
pecting, is  a  fact  we  gather  as  we  read  further. 
The  Singacademie,  so  called  principally  because 
it  soon  moved  from  private  houses  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Arts,  though,  unfortunately,  into  a  wretch- 
ed room  which  could  not  be  warmed,  was  brought 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  on  many  a  Tuesday,  which 
even  then  was  the  day  of  meeting,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cast  a  piece  of  music.  The  Society  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  dissolved.  "  But  the 
girls,"  says  Zelter,  "were  the  most  courageous. 
One  day  the  cold  was  insupportable,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were  for  going  home.    One 
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of  the  girls,  putting  her  muff  upon  the  floor,  knelt 
down  upon  it,  and  wrapped  her  feet  in  her  long 
gown.  Several ,  others  followed  her  example, 
and,  at  last,  the  whole  company,  in  this  touching 
position,  sang  a  choral,  while  Fasch  burst  out  into 
tears.  The  picture  of  this  evening  is  still  present 
to  my  eyes ;  the  scene  was  so  touching,  that  I 
trust  I  shall  always  preserve  it  in  my  memory." 

Like  the  above,  all  the  other  anecdotes  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  Singacademie  are  of 
general  interest,  and  especially  valuable  to  all 
those  who  have  been  or  may  be  members.  The 
fate  of  the  institution  is  so  closely  bound  up  with 
that  of  its  founders,  that  we  might  substitute  the 
one  for  the  other.  An  intimate  connection  soon 
sprang  up  between  Fasch  and  Zelter,  so  that  the 
latter,  as  the  former's  pupil,  as  early  as  1792, 
when  the  rules  of  the  management  of  the  Acad- 
emy were  settled,  was  appointed  Fasch's  assistant, 
whether  Fasch  was  or  was  not  then  aware  his 
pupil  was  by  trade  a  mason  (though  we  believe 
he  was  not),  is  an  undecided  question.  At  Fasch's 
decease,  in  1800,  Zelter  succeeded  to  all  his  du- 
ties. During  the  last  eight  years  the  number  of 
the  singers  had  increased  from  30  to  148.  "One 
fact  which  proved  detrimental  to  the  Singacade- 
mie," we  read  in  another  part  of  the  book,  "  was 
that  we  had  begun  by  attempting  too  much.  Six- 
part  and  eight-part  pieces  could  rarely  be  execu- 
ted (this  applies  to  the  Mass  by  Fasch,  and  his 
eight-part  'Miserere  raei,'  Psalm  li.)  and  it  cost 
no  slight  effort  to  pass  from  such  compositions, 
with  breadth,  greatness  of  taste,  style,  and  ex- 
pression, to  small,  light  pieces,  with  which  we 
ought  to  have  commenced  ! " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Benjamin  Paul  Akers,  Sculptor. 

"  Died,  in  Pliiladelphia,  May  21st,  Benjamin  Paul  Atera, 
sculptor,  aged  35." 

So  closes  the  earthly  career  of  one  of  America's 
most  gifted  artists.  On  that  lovely  M.iy  Sabbath — 
fair  as  that  "sweet  day"  Herbert  has  immortalized, 
when  the  metropolis  poured  fortli  its  thousands  to  do 
honor  to  the  obsequies  of  the  martyred  Ellsworth — a 
little  company  of  friends,  under  the  pines  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saco,  in  far-away  Maine,  gathered  to 
pay  the  last  offices  of  affection  and  friendship  to  the 
remains  of  one  of  those  rare  children  of  genius  wliose 
advent  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  every  people, 
and  whose  departure  leaves  an  u-reparable  void. 

When,  in  any  position  in  life,  men  fall  of  vigor  and 
full  of  promise  pass  from  earth,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
loss  to  the  world — how  much  the  more  when  such 
men  possessed  special  and  rare  qualities. 

A  few  years  since  Clevenger,  whose  rare  busts, 
scattered  among  the  private  houses  of  his  patrons, 
give  evidence  of  great  genius  and  skill,  died  at  Flor- 
ence in  the  very  dawn  of  his  promise.  Last  year  the 
architect  TefFt,  who  had  crowded  much  of  perform- 
ance into  a  short  life,  and  whose  future  was  full  of 
hope,  laid  him  down  under  the  shadow  of  Brunelle- 
schi's  dome  and  passed  from  earth ;  and  now,  with 
hands  heavier  laden  with  garnered  sheaves,  and  with 
a  future  brighter  with  promise  than  either  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him,  gifted  as  they  were,  Paul 
Akers  passes  from  among  us. 

That  the  subject  of  this  notice  had  exhibited  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  genius,  and  the  special  gift  of  its 
expression  through  the  medium  of  sculpture,  has  long 
been  conceded  by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging. 

It  seems  fitting,  then,  that  a  brief  account  of  his 
life  and  works  should  be  given. 

Benjamin  Paul  Akers  was  born  at  Saccarappa,  a 
village  forming  part  of  the  town  of  Westbrook,  Maine, 
six  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Portland. 

With  aspirations  for  some  higher  life  than  that  of 
the  country  people  about  him,  blind  movings  of  in- 
stinct within  him  ever  inciting  to  a  nobler,  fidler  ex 
istence,  his  early  life  passed  outwardly  hke  that  of 
most  New  England  boys,  with  busy  hands  engaged 
in  various  avocations,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-four 
years  of  age  that  he  saw,  by  accident,  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, the  marble  bust  of  Brackett,  which  was  to  him 
a  revelation.  From  that  moment  he  was  a  sculptor. 
His  life  work  lay  clear  before  him,  and  boldly  and 
joyfully  he  entered  upon  his  career. 

Without  any  art  instruction,  totally  unpractieed  in 
modelling,  he  opened  at  once  a  studio  in  Portland, 
where  his  first  essays  decided  the  question  of  his  ge- 
nius and  fitness  ;  his  first  portrait  bust  was  pronoun- 
ced a  success. 

In  Europe,  where  galleries  of  art  are  accessible  to 


all,  this  might  seem  less  wonderful — though  even 
there  it  would  be  held  remarkable — but  that  a  hoy 
grown  up  to  manhood  in  a  country  villan;e  of  Maine, 
where  a  bust  or  statue  was  utterly  unknown,  should, 
on  seeing  a  bust  hy  accident  in  a  neighboring  city,  at 
once  open  a  studio  and  commence  successfully  the 
practice  of  his  art,  arcues  not  only  innate  genius,  but 
also  the  possession  of  rare  manual  dexterity. 

Several  prominent  citizens  of  Portland,  the  poet 
Longfellow  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Apploton,  of  Bos- 
ton, sat  to  the  rising  artist.  In  due  time  came  the 
journey  to  Europe,  and,  after  a  visit  to  America,  the 
inevitable  return.  It  was  when  in  Portland,  after 
his  first  visit  to  Europe,  that  he  modelled  a  st.atue  of 
"  Benjamin  in  Egypt,  at  the  moment  of  the  discove- 
ry of  the  cup  in  his  sack."  This  was  exhibited  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  destroyed  by  the  burning  of 
that  building. 

Bringing  with  him  several  portrait  busts  in  plaster, 
to  be  cut  in  marble,  among  them  a  grand  head  of 
Judge  McLean — he  settled  at  Rome  in  18.5.5.  Un- 
known and  retiring,  he  passed  an  almost  solitary 
winter  in  his  studio.  It  was  not  an  idle  winter.  The 
summer  found  there  a  remarkable  work  nearly  finish- 
ed in  clay — a  life-size  group  of  "  Una  and  the  Lion," 
illustrating  the  line, 

"And  while  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward." 

The  composition  is  excellent ;  the  sleeping  Una 
graceful  and  full  of  expression,  while  the  figure  of 
the  lion  is  grand  and  noble,  modelled  from  nature,  it 
is  the  finest  sculptured  lion  I  have  seen.  Though 
naturally  inviting  comparison  with  the  famous  lions 
bv  Canova,  at  St.  Peter's,  it  was  universally  approv- 
ed. 

Our  Central  Park  already  speaks  much  for  the  lib- 
erality and  taste  of  New  York.  But  its  chief  excel- 
lence and  its  large  utility  rest  in  promise.  One  es- 
sential requisite  for  its  full  development  is  statuary, 
and  that  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Akers'  early  death 
has  deprived  the  park  of  his  intended  statue  of  Com- 
modore Perry.  This  group  would  he  a  fitting  and 
beautiful  addition  to  the  park,  .and  the  only  work  of 
his  hands  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  last  statue. 

Will  not  our  wealthy  citizens  see  that  it  finds  a 
place  there?  Thus  Avill  the  genius  of  a  native  artist 
be  honored,  and  a  most  admirable  ornament  and  ed- 
ucator of  public  taste  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  Una,  an  exquisite  bust  of  Cicero, 
a  restoration  from  a  somewhat  mutilated  head  which 
lies  on  a  shelf  in  the  Vatican,  (now  the  authorized 
portrait  of  the  great  orator,  identified  by  means  of  a 
gold  medal,  struck  by  the  Magnesians  in  his  honor 
during  his  consulate,)  also  bore  witness  to  the  indus- 
try and  skill  of  the  artist.  This  head,  broken  off  at 
the  throat,  and  much  defaced  by  the  loss  of  the  ears, 
eyebrows,  and  rubbing  of  the  hairs,  was  carefully  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Akers,  and  placed  upon  a  bust  model- 
led in  keeping  with  the  face.  It  satisfies  one's  ideal 
of  the  Great  Consul  far  more  than  the  bust  that  has 
so  long  passed  for  his.  A  cast  of  this  bust  is  in  the 
college  library  of  Yale,  and  several  marble  copies  are 
scattered  among  our  private  libraries. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  Mr.  Akers  sudden- 
ly found  himself  famous,  and  was  kept  busily  em- 
ploj'ed  in  taking  portrait  busts.  Rarely  beautiful, 
truthful,  yet  transcending  the  actual  and  exhibiting 
the  "  possible  "  of  the  sitter,  they  pos.sess  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  art,  together  with  a  fidelity  to  nature 
and  a  perfection  of  manipulation  which  alone  could 
render  them  remarkable.  Already  the  busts  of  the 
young  artist  were  classed  with  those  of  Powers — the 
highest  possible  compliment.  A  beautiful  composi- 
tion— a  full-length  portrait  statue  of  a  child  of  Mr. 
Edward  King,  of  Newport — was  greatly  admired, 
and  oflfectually  disproved  a  whispered  assertion  that 
he  could  only  make  portrait  busts. 

He  also  found  time,  this  busy  winter,  to  model  a 
study  for  a  statue  of  Sta  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  which 
statue,  now  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Hoe,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  merits  I  more  than  a  passing  reference.  In 
this,  more  than  any  of  his  completed  works,  the  most 
peculiar  and  rarest  qualities  of  the  gifted  artist  are 
exhibited. 

Sta  Elizabeth  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  wor- 
shippers and  with  artists,  being  the  traditional  type 
of  high-born  charity.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
miraculous  changing  of  the  bread  she  was  carrying 
into  roses  is  the  subject  our  artist  has  chosen.  "The 
statue  represents  the  princess  at  the  moment  when 
the  roses  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Her  outer  man- 
tle has  fallen,  and  she  stands  in  the  costume  of  a  no- 
ble lady  of  her  day — a  close  fitting  jewelled  bodice 
and  a  train  of  gr.aceful  sweep.  Her  whole  attitude 
indicates  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  self,  her  head  with 
its  heavy  tresses,  which  we  are  told  were  of  raven 
blackness,  is  gently  inclined,  and  her  face  is  irradiate 
with  the  rapture  of  devotion." 

While  looking  at  this  charming  creation  one  invol- 
untarily attributes  to  the  artist  the  qualities  Tennyson 


ascribes  to  young  Hallam  : — 

"All  comprehensive  tenderness. 
All  subtilizing  intellect.*' 

Finding  his  large  studio  too  small  for  his  needs  he 
took  another  in  addition,  which  was  soon  tilled  with 
his  busy  workmen  ;  it  chanced  to  be  the  old  studio 
of  Canova,  which  fact  was  inscribed  at  length  on  a 
mural  tablet.  To  those  who  knew  the  power  of  its 
living  occupant,  the  chance  seemed  not  inappropri- 
ate. 

Under  his  immediate  supervision  fac-similes  of 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  antique  statuary  were 
prepared  for  various  American  patrons.  Mr.  Edward 
King,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  perhaps  the  largest  col- 
lection of  these,  among  them  a  magnificent  "  Dying 
Gladiator." 

It  was  a  favorite  plan  of  the  sculptor  to  send  to 
America  copies  in  marble  of  all  th  ■■  chief  works  of 
ancient  art.  Doubtless  be  bad  felt  the  need  of  such 
facilities,  and  it  was  his  cherished  purpo.'e  eventually 
to  collect  fac-similes  of  all  the  best  sculptures  in  a 
free  gallery  in  New  York,  where  students  might  have 
all  the  benefits  of  the  galleries  of  Europe.  In  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Tefft,  the  young  architect  before 
mentioned,  whose  mind  was  both  original  and  prac- 
tical, a  plan  of  art  education  had  been  elaborated 
which  could  they  have  lived  to  perfect  and  execute, 
promised  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica. This  idea  of  Mr.  Akers,  the  free  gallery  of  mar- 
ble copies  of  the  best  statues,  is  .so  feasible  that  we 
may  hope  if  is  some  day  destined  to  be  realized. 
Plaster  casts  are  a  mere  mockery  !  The  summer  of 
1857  was  passed  partly  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  in 
Switzerland,  also  in  a  visit  to  England,  where  he 
collected  all  the  authorities  extant  to  assist  him  in 
composing  a  bust  of  Milton.  This  bust,  finished  the 
following  winter,  is  a  poet's  ideal  of  the  poet.  It 
added  much  to  the  sculptor's  reputation. 

The  great  work  of  the  winter  was,  however,  the 
Pearl  Diver,  a  statue  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion here,  and  one  which  should  find  its  fitting  shrine 
in  that  public  gallerv  for  which  the  metropolis  of 
Amer4ca  vet  waits.  Thought  worthy  by  Hawthorne 
of  a  place  in  "Kenyon's"  studio,  it  will  live  in  the 
classic  pages  of  the  "  Marble  Faun."  During  this 
winter  Miss  Stebbins,  whose  beautiful  statues  have 
attracted  much  attention  the  past  year,  occupied  a 
portion  of  his  studio,  and  commenced  modelling  un- 
der his  kindly  supervision.  Her  first  work,  the  Lotos 
Eater,  a  statue  of  great  promise,  was  modelled  in  his 
studio. 

Returning  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr. 
Akers  was  attacked  by  disease  in  the  early  autumn. 
From  that  time  his  life  was  that  of  an  invalid.  In 
the  fall  of  1859  he  again  sought  Rome,  hoping  for 
benefit.  A  well-nigh  fatal  attack  of  hemorrhage  at 
Lyons  retarded  his  journey,  and  when  at  last  he 
reached  Rome  he  was  unaide  to  open  his  studio. 
Returning  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1860,  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Portland,  well  known  as 
writer  and  poet  over  the  signature  of  "  Florence  Per- 
cy." An  infant  daughter  inherits  his  name,  and  we 
trust  his  genius, 

Since  1858  Mr.  Akers  has  executed  a  few  porlrait 
busts,  one  or  two  exquisite  designs  for  monuments, 
and,  we  believe,  partly  completed  a  study  for  the 
statue  of  Commodore  Pcrrv,  commissioned  by  Mr. 
Belmont,  for  the  Central  Park  ;  but  the  artist's  work 
practically  closed  with  the  spring  of  1S58.  His  life 
from  that  time  was  one  of  suffering.  Wealth  and 
fame  seemed  about  to  gild  his  labors,  when  mysteri- 
ously his  self-appointed  tasks  are  all  set  aside,  and, 
after  weary  years  of  sickness,  he  is  taken  from  earth. 

The  period  of  his  active  work,  then,  extends  only 
from  the  fall  of  1855  to  the  spring  of  1858.  Three 
short  winters  !  For  these  the  world  possesses  "  Una 
and  the  Lion,'"  "  Sta  Elizabeth,"  "  The  Pearl  Di- 
ver," "  Milton,"  and  some  forty  unrivalled  portrait 
bttsts.  Well  has  he  justified  the  devotion  of  life  to 
art! 

It  is  not  alone  the  sculptor  that  we  mourn  ;  behind 
and  greater  than  the  artist  was  the  man,  broad,  strong, 
tender,  with  a  great  soul  full  of  faith  in  humanity 
and  trust  in  God.  With  an  intellect  calm,  self  poised 
and  capacious,  he  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree 
one  evidence  of  genius — that  of  inspiring  all  with 
confidence  in  its  possessor.  All  who  knew  him  had 
faith  in  him,  and  looked  to  his  future  in  art  with  ex- 
ultant anticipation.  The  pages  of  Crayon  and  the 
Atlantic  bear  witness  to  his  powers  as  a  thinker  and 
writer  upon  art.  His  influence  upon  all  about  him 
was  stimulative  and  ennobling. 

Indignant  at  oppression,  with  a  hearty  scorn  of 
boastful  assumption,  and  an  impatience  of  empty  for- 
malities, yet  ever  eager  to  recognize  true  worth,  and 
withall  of  rare  modesty,  he  drew  to  himself  the 
warmest  admiration  and  affection  of  those  among 
his  acquaintances  whose  friendships  were  most  desir- 
able.    The  friendships  he  inspired  were  earnest  and 
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lasting-.     Few  will  be  more  deeply  mnunied  in  Eu- 
rope mid  Ameriea  tlian  this  yoiuio-  sculptor  of  Maine. 
Nothing  could  he  more  heautlful  than  his  love  for 
children  and  their  instructive  attraction  towards  him. 

*'  Tlio  child  would  twine 

A  tru,.'t.fn]  liand  unmnsked  in  thine, 
And  tind  hia  comfort  in  tliy  fiice." 

His  death,  ns  his  life,  was  cnlm  and  pcnceful.  The 
friends  he  licst  loved  were  with  him  at  the  last,  and 
Bpeak  with  joyful  confidence  o(  his  trustinp:  faith, 
flis  remains  were  home  reverently  homo  to  rest 
ninoncr  the  friends  of  his  childhood.  "  We  hnried 
him  on  that  last  beautiful  .Sahbath  day — laid  him 
strewn  with  flowers  beneath  the  pines  arid  beside  the 
river  that  he  knew  and  loved." 

Sleep  then  beside  thy  native  river,  and  amid  fami- 
liar scenes,  as  thou  would  have  best  loved  to  sleep, 
lulled  by  the  murmuring  music  of  the  stream  and  the 
whi'iperini  winds  among  the  pines. 

Farewell !  t'ly  life  has  not  been  lost ;  thy  influence 
shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  .«ee  thee  what  thou  art.  .and  know 
Tby  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  ot  old. 

But  there  is  more  than  T  can  see  ; 
And  what  T  see  I  have  unsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  death  has  made 

Ilis  darkness  beautiful  with  thee  I 
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Influence  of  Music— The  Opera. 

[From  the  National  Quarterly  Review,  September,  1861.] 

There  are  but  few  who  appreciate  the  vast 
chansre  which  public  taste  lias  undergone  in  re- 
ference to  music  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  among  all  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  is  particularly  true  of"  operatic 
music.  The  Italian  opera  had  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite amusement  among  the  French,  Spanish 
and  Germans,  as  well  as  among  the  Italians,  be- 
fore it  received  any  encouragement  in  England. 
It  was,  however,  beginning  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  latter  country  when  the  Reformation  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  Henry  VIII.  This 
put  a  stop  to  it  at  once,  as  effectually  as  it  did  to 
painting  and  sculpture. 

Nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  Henry  before  the  people  were  willing  to  tol- 
erate it.  Nor  was  the  opposition  which  it  en- 
countered confined  to  the  illiterate  and  fanatical. 

Some  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed 
it,  as  something  that  could  exist  onlv  among  a 
highly  romantic  people,  like  the  Italians,  oi-  a 
frivolous  people,  like  the  French.  Even  Addison 
regarded  it  as  a  very  absurd  amusement.  He 
thought  that  at  best  '•  its  only  design  is  to  gratify 
the  senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in 
the  audience."  We  need  not  say  how  few  men 
of  culture  entertain  the  same  opinion  at  the 
present  day.  Scarcely  any  do  except  clergymen, 
or  those  whom  Burns  would  call  the  "unco-pious." 
Even  the  latter  begin  to  admit  that  Satan  may 
not  have  so  much  to  do  with  it  after  all  ;  though 
it  is  well  known  that  most  per,sons  find  the  opera 
in.sipid  enough  when  they  have  only  attended  it 
once  01-  twice.  It  takes  some  time  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  it ;  both  tlie  inind  and  the  ear  require 
some  training  before  they  become  sensible  to  its 
beauties. 
■  Those  who  have  never  attended  an  opera  at 
all  think  it  is  ilownright  affectation  to  pretend  to 
be  pleased  with  any  airs,  however  good  in  them- 
selves, the  words  of  which  are  those  of  a  foreign 
language.  "How  many,"  they  say,  "who  pretend 
to  be  in  an  ccstacy  at  a  song,  understand  one 
word  of  the  tongue  in  which  it  is  sung,  &o.,  &c. 
No,  no;  people  goto  the  Italian  opera  neither 
for  the  words  nor  the  music,  but  just  because  it 
is  fashionable;  and  that's  all  about  it."  Tliis 
seems  plausible  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
erroneou.s.  A  little  reflection  would  .satisfy  the 
most  skeptical  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary tobear  in  mind  that;  the  words  of  the  best 
songs  in  our  own  language,  sung  by  our  best 
singers,  can  seldom  be  distinguished'  from  each 
other,  except  the  auditor  is  familiar  with  them, 
or  has  them  before  him  in  print.  It  may  be 
asked,  If  the  words  make  no  difference,  why  not 
translate  the  Italian  into  English,  or  have  Eng- 
lish opera  instead  of  Italian  opera  ?     Then  sotne 


words  at  least  would  be  understood ;  whereas 
none  are  now,  save  by  tlie  very  few  who  happen 
to  understand  Italian.  The  answer  is,  that  of  all 
modern  languages  the  Italian  is  the  softest  and 
most  musical.  It  contains  none  of  those  hissing 
or  guttural  sounds  which  so  much  abound  in  all 
otlier  modern  tongues,  especially  in  the  English 
and  German;  nay,  it  is  but  rarely  that  even  one 
word  in  a  line  of  Italian  poetry  ends  with  a  eon- 
sonant.  We  could  illustrate  "this  fact  by  almost 
any  poem  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  language. 
A  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  melodious  softness 
of  the  Italian  is  afforded  by  that  passage  in  Bel- 
lini's opera  of  II  Pirata,  which  commences  thus  : 

"  Ma  non  fia  .sempr'  odiata 
La  mia  memoria  io  spero." 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italy  that 
the  vowels  and  consonants  are  thus  so  charming- 
ly blended — the  former  always  predominating. 
In  Dante,  Ariosto  and  Ta.sso,  when  each  is  most 
sublime,  bold  and  vigorous,  we  find  similarly  de- 
lightful successions  of  liquid  sounds.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  undoubtedly  nothing  in  our 
language  so  melodious  as  the  following  stanza 
from  the  Gerusalemme  Liherata  : 

"Fermossi ;  e  lui  di  pauroso  audace 
Rende  in  quel  punto  il  disperato  amore  : 

I  patti  sian,  dicea,  poiche  tu  pace 
Meco  non  vuoi,  che  tu  mi  tragga  il  core. 

II  niio  cor,  non  piii  mio,  s'  a  te  displace 
Ch'  egli  pill  viva,  volontario  more : 

E  tuo  gran  tempo  ;  e  tempo  e  ben  che  trarlo 
Omai  tu  debbia  ;  e  non  debb'  io  vietarlo." 

The  French,  though  inferior  to  the  English  in 
the  hliiher  flights  of  poetry,  is  better  adapted 
than  the  latter  to  the  purposes  of  minstrelsy ; 
yet  the  Italian  opera  is  quite  as  much  admired  at 
Paris,  as  compared  to  the  native  opera,  as  it  is  in 
London  or  New  York.  No  people  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  their  language  than  the  Parisians ; 
but  they  readily  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Italian  as  a  vehicle  of  melody.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Spanish,  Portuguese  and 
Germans — In  short,  all  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe  do  the  same,  it  must  be  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  that  there  must  be  grounds  for  an 
opinion  so  universally  entertained. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  by  this  we 
do  not  mean  there  is  not  melody  in  other  lan- 
guages also.  Even  the  Italian  cannot  boast  of 
nobler  or  more  heart-stirring  eflusions  than  the 
EnglLsh.  It  was  by  no  foreign  muse  the  unhappy 
but  highly  gifted  Shelley  was  inspired  when  he 
poured  forth  his  soul  as  follows  : 

*'  I  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 

My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower. 
Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine, 

Loosen  the  notes  in  a  silver  shower ; 
Like  an  herbless  plain  for  the  gentle  rain, 

I  gasp,  I  faint,  'till  they  wake  again  ! 
Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound  ; 

More — oh,  more  I  I  am  thirsting  yet; 
It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 

Upon  my  heart  to  stiflle  it ; 
The  dissolving  strain  through  every  vein, 
Passes  into  my  heart  and  brain." 

It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  Cowley,  not  to  mention  Moore  and  Byron 
and  a  host  of  others,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
charms  of  melody.  Every  student  of  English 
literature  remembers  with  what  subtle  sweetness 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  exclaims,  in  his 
D' Allegro: 

"Lap  me  in  softLydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wantou  heed  and  giddy  cunning 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  charms  which  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Throughout  Shakespeare's  plays  we  have  the 
most  eloquent  tributes  to  the  powers  of  music. 
As  a  proof  of  its  effect  on  the  bard's  own  mind, 
we  need  only  quote  the  one  line  in  which  he 
makes  Jessica  remark  to  her  lover  : 


"I  am  never  merri/  when  1  hear  sweet  music."* 

This  may  seein  strange  and  contradictory ;  but 
who  that  is  susceptible  of  the  nobler  emotions  of 
the  soul  has  not  felt  the  truth  of  it  ?  It  i.s  well 
known  that  even  light,  gay  airs,  when  well  sung, 
often  impart  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  as  if  to  re- 
mind us  that  human  pleasure,  hoAvever  e.xquislte 
In  itself,  must  bo  blended  with  pain.  We  exper- 
ience similar  sensations  In  examining  any  truly 
great  work  of  art,  let  its  subject  be  what  it  may, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  which 
makes  us  think  deeply  which  docs  not  make  us 
more  or  less  sad  ;  for  melancholy,  however  much 
it  be  decried  by  the  thoughtless,  is  ever  the  com- 
panion of  delight.  But  need  we  say  that  music 
soothes  while  it  saddens?  Even  when  it  reminds 
us  of  happy  days  gone  by,  never  to  return,  and 
of  beloved  friends  never  again  to  be  met  with  on 
earth,  it  has  its  healing  balm.  No  poet,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  depicted  this  power  more  forcibly 
or  more  beautifully  than  Moore.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  need  only  quote  one  stanza  : 

"Like  the  gale,  that  sighs  along 

Bods  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song. 

Which  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death  : 
Thus,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath." 

All  true  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  music.  Nor  does  Homer 
form  an  exception.  All  acquainted  with  the 
Odyssey  are  aware  that  wdien  the  Phaacacian 
youths  danced  before  the  much-enduring  Ulysses 
at  the  command  of  King  Alclnous,  the  glorious 
minstrel  Demodocus  sang  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
the  golden  Aphrodite.  Pope's  version,  or  rather 
paraphrase,  does  but  little  justice  to  the  passage, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  have  at  hand.  At  all  events 
it  will  give  the  general  reader  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  authors  meaning  than  would  the 
original,  with  which  only  the  select  few  can  pre- 
tend to  be  accjuainted  : 

"Ulysses  gazed,  astonished  to  survey 

The  glancing  splendors  as  their  sandals  play. 

Meantime  the  bard  alternate  to  the  strings 

The  loves  of  Mars  and  Cytherea  sings  ; 

How    the  stern  god  enamored  with  her  charms, 

Clasped  the  gav  panting  goddess  to  his  arms, 

By  bribes  seduced;  —  and  how  the  sun,  whose  eye 

Views  the  broad  heavens,  discloses  the  lawless  joy." 

Madame  Dacler,  the  best  critic  of  her  sex,  in 
commenting  on  this  passage,  observes  with  much 
truth  and  force  that  it  "  is  remarkable,  not  be- 
cause the  dancers  moved  to  the  sound  of  the 
harp  and  song,  for  in  this  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  in  that  they  danced,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  history  that  is,  by  their  gestures  and 
movements,  they  expressed  what  the  music  of  the 
harp  and  the  voice  described,  and  the  dance  was 
a  representation  of  what  was  the  representation 
of  the  poet's  song."  But  this  is  not  the  only 
passage  in  Homer  that  shows  that  the  Greeks  of 
the  heroic  age  were  not  only  passionately  fond 
of  music,  but  that  a  sort  of  performance  corres- 
ponding with  the  modern  opera  was  in  great  fa- 
vor amongst  them.  Hope,  than  whom  no  one 
has  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  music,  tells  us  that  "  Polyblus  attributes 
to  the  neglect  of  music  the  ferocious  disposition 
of  the  Cynetans,  and  to  the  sedulous  cultivation 
of  music  the  softening  of  Arcadian  rusticity. 
Aristotle,  in  the  education  of  youth,  urges,  with 
equal  earnestness,  the  practice  of  gymnastics 
and  the  study  of  music ;  and  not  only  historians 
and  philosophers — a  Plato  and  a  Theophrastus,  a 
Straiao  and  a  Plutarch — but  even  legislators  and 
rulers  enforced  in  their  commomcealth  the  study  of 
music  ;  nay,  made  it  a  point  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  peculiar  modes,  and  the  exclusion  of 
certain  others;  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
every  innovation  and  change,  whether  in  the 
construction  of  the  musical  instruments,  or  in 
the  character  of  the  musical  compositions. 
Thence,  while  in  ancient  Rome  the  science  of 
music  was  abandoned  to  slaves,  in  ancient  Greece 
a  want  of  musical  skill  was  in  the  highest  citizen 
deemed  disgraceful.     Amousikos,  or  unmusical,  a 
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term  implying  a  deficiency  either  of  natural  firm- 
ness in  the  organs  of  sound,  or  a  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  their  capabilities,  become  a  term  of  bitter 
reproach.  Thus  Epaminondas  was,  by  his  bio- 
grapher Nepos,  praised  for  his  proficiency,  not 
only  in  dancing,  but  in  playing  on  the  flute;  and 
Themistocles  was  on  some  occasion  deemed  ill 
educated  for  not  knowing  at  a  festival  how  to  stril<e 
the  lyre.  The  Greek  diotonic,  or  musical  scale, 
contained  modes  and  sub-divisions  and  measures 
more  minute  than  modern  ears  can  discern. 
Vitruvius  complained  of  not  finding  in  the  Latin 
language  terms  capable  of  rendering  the  Greek 
musical  system  of  Aristomenes.  Greeks  wore 
the  inventors  first  of  the  lyre,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, and  later  of  the  organ.  From  Greece  came 
all  the  terms  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
afterwards  used  in  the  Roman  ritual ;  and  thence 
do  we  find,  like  the  language,  the  music  of  the 
Greeks  branch  out  in  so  many  different  ramifica- 
tions, that  its  tendrils  seemed  to  entwine  them- 
selves with  every  affection  of  the  mind,  and  give 
the  impulse  to  every  movement  of  the  body."t 

It  was  their  love  of  harmony  that  caused  the 
same  people  to  be  so  fond  of  dancing,  for  they 
sent  their  dancing-masters  as  well  as  their  music 
teachers  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  as  the 
French  do  in  our  own  time  ;  and  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  former  were  ridiculed  then,  as  the 
latter  are  now,  by  those  who  think  that  nothing 
is  good  whose  precise  value  or  utility  cannot  be 
estimated  in  the  the  current  coin  of  the  day. 
"  In  frames  formed  of  a  clay  thus  fine,"  observes 
Hope,  "  cast  in  a  mould  thus  perfect,  must  have 
arisen  organs  of  sense  capable  of  impressions  the 
most  delicate  and  diversified.  And,  in  fact,  the 
ancient  Greeks  evinced  the  superiority  of  their 
organization,  by  surpassing,  in  every  bodily  dis- 
play, every  other  nation.  Amonj;  them,  individ- 
uals, of  every  age  and  station  alike,  frequented 
the  gymnasium  ;  all  were  equally  proud  to  excel 
in  the  more  arduous  games  of  the  palaestra,  and 
in  the  more  elegant  elegant  movements  of  the 
dance.  Saltatory  motions  were  not,  in  Greece, 
confined  only  to  one  sort,  and  only  marked  by 
one  character.  The  young  and  the  old,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  each  had  the  choice  of  metri- 
cal movements  suited  to  their  rank  and  station. 
While  the  warrior  delighted  in  the  bold  abrupt- 
ness of  the  Pyrrhic  step,  the  courtesan  displayed 
the  languishing  movements  of  the  Lydian  mea- 
sure; even  the  philosopher  took  his  part  in  the 
maze  with  a  grave  and  decorous  dignity  ."J 

*  The  best  artistes  have  often  nffeeted  each  other  to  teiirs 
by  their enchantint?  .strains.  Madame  Srerlin  gives  a  most  in- 
teresting instance  of  this,  in  her  admirable  biography  of  fllali- 
bran. 

'•The  presence,"  she  says,  "of  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  at  the 
Italian  Theatre,  was  fresh  stimulus  for  Maria's  talent,  and 
contributed  to  its  perfection.  Each  time  that  the  former  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  triumph,  Maria  wept,  and  exclaimed  '  Moji 
Dieu/  why  does  she  sing  so  well?'  then  from  these  tears 
sprang  a  beauty  and  sublimity  of  harmony,  of  which  the 
public  had  the  beneflt.  It  was  tbesrdent  desire  of  amateurs 
to  hear  these  two  charming  artists  sing  together  in  the  same 
opera ;  but  they  mutually  feared  each  ottier,  and  for  some 
time  the  much  coveted  gratification  was  deferred.  One  night 
they  met  at  a  concert  at  my  house ;  a  sort  of  plot  had  been 
laid,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  concert  they  were  asked 
to  sing  the  duet  in  Tancrerli.  For  a  few  moments  they  show- 
ed fear,  hesitation  ;  but  at  last  they  yielded,  and  approached 
the  piano,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  all  present.  They  both 
seemed  agitated  and  disturbed,  and  ob.servant  of  each  other; 
but  presently  the  conclusiou  of  the  symphony  fixed  their  at- 
tention, and  the  duet  began.  The  enthusia^sm  their  sincing 
excited  was  vivid  and  so  equally  divided,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  duet,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  applause,  they  gazed  at  each 
other,bewildered,  deliglited,  astonished ;  and  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  and  iuvoluntary  attraction,  their  hadds  and  lips 
met,  and  a  ki.'*s  of  peace  was  given  and  received  with  all  the 
vivacity  and  sincerity  of  youth.  The  scene  was  charming 
and  assuredly  ha.s  not  been  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed 
it," — Madamp.  Malibrati.  Par  le  Com tess  Merlin. 

t  Hope's  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  p.  181.     Jib.,  p.  184, 


Music  Among  the  Japanese. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  envoys  and 
their  seventy  officers  ,nnd  attemlnnts  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  seemed  to  mc  worth  while  to 
test,  in  some  degree,  their  musical  capacities,  and  to 
discover,  if  possible,  whether  they  were  as  utterly 
destitute  of  musical  feeling  as  they  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be.  There  were  so  many  other  import- 
ant subjects  relating  to  the  social,  religious,  and  poli- 
tical mysteries  of  their  nation,  that  demanded  all 
possible  consideration,  that  comparatively  little  time 
was  left  for  this.  Moreover,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
topics  which  the  Japanese  themselves  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  discuss.     In  almost  every  relation,  they 


were  as  ready  to  impart  information  as  they  were  de- 
sirous of  training  it ;  but  wlienevcr  music  was  sug- 
gested, their  eagerness  vanished,  and  they  became 
as  coy  as  the  sinking  belle  of  a  drawinjr-room  before 
her  first  bravura  of  .in  evening.  The  cause  of  this 
backwardness  was  afterwards  explained.  They  had 
heard  sufHcient  music  in  America,  and  durintr  the 
voyage,  to  satisfy  them  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
own,  and  they  were  sensitive  about  opcninj;  tlicm- 
sclves  to  comparisons  which  wonld  hardly  be  credita- 
ble to  them.  But  althongb  they  ,at  first  strictly  with- 
held the  faintest  note  of  their  own  music,  they  were 
by  no  means  slow  to  repeat  sncb  melodies  as  they 
could  catch  and  remember  from  the  street  bands  of 
Washington,  or  the  pianofortes  of  Willard's  Hotel, 
where  they  resided.  There  was  not  an  nnder  officer 
who  had  not  his  favorite  tune  ;  and  ,as  for  the  tliird 
class  attend.ants,  tbcy  were  in  porpotnal  leacrnc  with 
those  anioncr  their  Ainc"ican  acquaintance  who  would 
consent  to  instruct  them  in  lisrbt  and  simple  sonjrs, 
words  included  as  well  as  music.  I  no  not  remem- 
ber th.at  their  taste  ever  reached  any  very  exalteil 
point,  for  the  most  cherished  of  their  newly-gained 
melodies  were  certainly  "  Kemo.  kimo,"  and  "  Pop 
ffoes  the  weasel,"  The  first  of  these  they  sang 
whenever  they  coidd  find  listeners,  and  often,  indeed, 
among  themselves  alone,  with  a  delicious  abandon 
that  hetokened  the  heartiest  enjoyment  to  he  imag-. 
ined.  This  was  a  universal  song,  and  it  gradually 
became  so  much  in  demand  that  no  .Japanese  with 
any  self-respect  could  suffer  himself  to  be  without  It ; 
and  the  hours  of  grave  consultation  and  study  which 
it  gave  rise  to,  over  tea  and  tobacco,  and  sometimes, 
for  the  sake  of  inspiration,  over  pots  of  sirooko  and 
saki,  were  almost  without  number.  One  or  two 
quick-eared  fellows,  who  had  originally  learned  the 
words  by  note,  without  comprehending  an  atom  of 
the  meaning,  nobly  devoted  themselves  to  sharing 
the  treasures  of  their  knowledge  with  their  less  gifted 
companions,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  a  comical 
jargon,  the  like  of  which  was,  I  presume,  never  be- 
fore known  to  the  polite  circles  of  Washington. 
"Pop  goes  the  weasel"  also  underwent  its  series  of 
modifications.  This  air  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
pvopeity  of  the  youngest  officer  of  the  body,  the 
third  interpreter  of  the  embassy,  a  lad  seventeen 
years  old,  whose  handsome  and  dignified  appearance, 
winning  manners,  and  affectionate  disposition,  made 
him  an  object  of  far  greater  interest  than  even  the 
lofty  envoys  themselves.  "  Poppy  goes  tlie  weasel" 
he  always  would  have  it,  and  seemed  to  think  the 
extra  syllable  a  capital  invention  of  his  own.  "Hail 
CoIumi)ia,"  too,  occupied  his  mind  for  a  while,  hut 
was  presently  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  tre- 
mendous obstacle  offered  by  two  "I's"  at  the  outset. 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  little  interpreter  in  his  daily 
struggles  with  the  letter  "  1,"  —  struggles  which  al- 
ways terminated  in  his  discomfiture.  Like  all  his 
Japanese  brethren,  he  could  never  come  to  terms  with 
"I."  That  slippery  consonant  invariably  resisted  or 
evaded  them.  And,  in  his  special  case,  one  unhappy 
result  of  this  long  contest  was,  that  he  never  after- 
wards became  acquainted  with  American  gentlemen 
who  had  "  I's"  in  their  names,  but  always  regarded 
them  with  a  species  of  distrust. 

The  first  time  that  I  caught  hearing  of  a  pure  .Ja- 
panese melody  was  one  evening,  after  some  weeks  of 
uninterrupted  intimacy  with  the  strangers,  when 
their  shyness  even  on  this  point  had  worked  itself 
away.  I  was  sitting  in  the  room  of  two  or  three 
tawny  young  students  of  medicine,  one  of  whom, 
while  poring  over  a  pile  of  manuscripts  quite  .as  un- 
intelligible as  the  ordinary  prescriptions  of  M.D's  of 
more  enlightened  nations,  beguiled  himself  by  mur- 
muring fragments  of  a  new  and  unknown  song. 
These  students,  it  seemed,  were  musical  as  well  as 
medical,  in  a  very  high  degree ;  for  they  presently 
joined  in  the  chorus  very  excitedly,  and  worked  it 
and  themselves  up  with  great  energy.  This  was 
precisely  what  I  wanted,  hut  how  to  induce  them  to 
repeat  it  often  enough  to  enable  me  to  take  a  copy 
was  a  real  difficulty.  Two  or  three  encores  were 
easily  obtained  ;  but  when  they  say  the  "American" 
at  work  with  his  note-book,  they  were  sorely  puzzled. 
That  anybody  should  want  to  get  possession  of  their 
unimportant  tunes,  was  a  thing  not  dreamed  of  in 
their  philosophy.  It  happens  that  some  of  our  mu- 
sical signs  exactly  resemble  some  of  their  Katakana 
phonetics,  aud  catching  sight  of  the.se,  they  became 
more  and  inoi'e  bewildered.  No  interpreter  was  near, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  leave  them  while  they  were  in 
this  ripe  artistic  mood,  to  go  and  seek  one.  Finally, 
by  means  of  shambling  phrases  in  Japanese  broken 
beyond  all  hope  of  repair,  and  an  exhausting  process 
of  explanatory  gesticulation,  they  were  brought  to 
a  v,ague  understanding  of  the  purpose.  Here  a  new 
difficulty  arose.  Finding  that  their  national  music 
was  to  be  critically  heard,  and  even  to  be  recorded, 
it    behoved  them,  they  thought,  to  set  it  forth  in  its 


worthiest  aspect,  to  put  it  in  its  best  dress  for  com- 
pany, and  the  way  in  which  tliey  afterwards  abstain- 
ed from  giving  the  simple  naked  air,  and  suhstitutid 
instead  strange  and  complicated  variations  on  the 
same  theme,  was  perfectly  distracting.  A  persistent 
repetition  of  the  same  variation  would  not  have  been 
so  bad,  hut  their  liberal  fancy  sanctioned  no  such 
limited  offering,  ICach  time  it  came  with  a  sufficient 
difference  to  upset  all  calculations  founded  upon  the 
preceding  recital,  the  general  family  resemblance  only 
being  discernible.  It  was  of  no  use.  The  first  effort 
was  a  failure,  and  midnight  came  before  I  had  per- 
ceptibly advanced  in  mv  task. 

I  had,  however,  iliscoveied,  the  field,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to. work  it.  The  next  day  I  caught 
my  favorite  interpreter  ;  and  the  way  began  to  clear. 
One  after  another,  I  jolted  down  their  commonest 
melodies,  to  tlicir  infinite  amazement.  T>ut  when, 
after  all  was  arranged,  the  drawing  room  pianoforte 
was  approached,  and  their  own  native  tunes  came 
briskly  out  from  under  foreign  fingers,  their  ecstacy 
was  without  limits — I  could  liardly  say  withoiit 
bounds,  since  they  testified  it  by  leaping  about  in 
some  cases  like  young  kangaroos.  The  great  men, 
and  all  the  lofty  men,  and  the  officers  with  two  an- 
cient swords  of  inestimable  worth,  and  even  the 
Treasury  censor — the  greatest  creature  among  them 
except  the  three  ambassadorial  magnates  themselves, 
who,  I  privately  believe,  listened  at  a  partition,  since 
they  could  not  with  dignity  appear  to  share  the  fes- 
tivities— all  these  came  forth  obedient  to  the  glad 
tidings,  and  eager  for  the  welcome  sounds.  And  then 
Sakanoto  Tekesliiro,  worthy  medical  and  musical 
disciple  of  Apollo,  or  the  corresponding  Japanese 
deity,  lifted  his  voice,  and  sang  lustily  ;  and  his  com- 
panions joined  in  the  chorus,  which  they  made  very 
loud  and  very  long  ;  and  this  was  the  song  they 
sang — the  first  Japanese  song  ever  publicly  heard 
outside  thoir  own  land  : 

M   11  Allegro. 


W^^ 


•^  He  to  tsu    to    yah,....       He.,      to    yo 

a    ka  de  ba,    Nekhee  ya      ka      do, 

a     de,  Ka         za    du 


Ne  khee  va     ka     de. 


ta 


te' 


-0  - 
ta 


ru.    Ma  -  tsu    ka 


-^m^mss^^ 


du... 


Ma  tsu  ka    za     du! 


This  is  the  opening  of  a  Japanese  song  of  the  sea- 
,sons,  or  rather  of  the  different  months  of  the  year 
each  month,  I  believe,  having  i^ts  separate  stanza. 
The  above  might  be  ti\anslated  thus,  fitting  the  Eng- 
lish words  to  the  music  : 

Spring  time  now  is  near. 
Swiftly  fades  the  passing  year, 
Smiling  throngs  appear. 
Smiling  throngs  appear  ; 

Here  before  our  open  dwellings, 
.  Let  the  fir-trees  rise  ! 

Let  the  fir-trees  rise  I 

A  more  rigorous  translation  would  be   as  follows : 

"First  Month. — The  last  night  of  the  year  has 

passed.     To-morrow,  crowds  will  assemble  for  the 

holiday.     Let  us  erect  liofore  our  doors  the  beautiful 

fir-tree."* 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  this  was  snng,  I 
can  candidly  say  that  it  was  as  far  from  the  whoop- 
likc  extravagance  I  had  been  led  to  expect  .as  one 
could  have  desired.  Among  the  scoie  or  two  of  Ja- 
panese around,  there  were  as  many  with  tolerable 
voices  as  would  probably  bo  found  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  uneducated  amateurs  the  world  over.  And  a 
few  of  them,  I  afterwards  discovered,  not  only  had 
exceedingly  agreeable  voices,  but  also  knew  how  to 
use  them  with  something  approaching  to  taste  and 
skill.  Vocal  cultivation,  however,  seemed  to  be  be- 
yond their  wildest  flights  of  fancy,  and  their  highest 
musical  joy  was  a  good  round  chorus,  with  plenty  of 
syllables"  to  each  line,  and  a  snap  .at  the  end.  I  need 
not  say  that  these  choruses  were  sung  in  unison,  for, 
when  harmony  begins  to  be  understood  in  a  nation, 
there  music  takes  its  place  as  a  serious  art.  But  they 
were  quick  to  learn  simple  harmonies,  and  often  re- 
peated their  own  songs  as  duets,  in  thirds  or  sixths, 
as  the  case  might  he. 
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Their  language,  unsj'mmotiical  as  it  may  appear 
dressed  up  in  cliaracters  presentable  to  English  eyes, 
is  really  as  soft  and  melodious  as  any  I  have  heard. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  harsh  or  guttural  sounds,  and 
the  words  are  crowded  with  vowels.  No  syllable 
ever  terminates  in  a  consonant.  To  get  exactly  at 
the  Japanese  utterance  of  the  words  given  above, 
a  French  pronunciation  of  vowels  rather  than  an 
English  should  be  adopted,  especially  with  the  letter 
"u."  In  case  anybody  should  feel  interested  in  see- 
ing the  original  words,  heie  they  are,  as  tliev  were 
written  down  in  Katakana  by  the  nimble  fingers  of 
Matsumoto  Sanojouh,  second  secretary  of  the  em- 
bassy— a  gentleman  whose  simple  dignity  and  gen- 
erous courtesy  would  more  than  adorn  iiny  station 
an  enlightened  society  could  offer : 

(Having  no  Japanese  type,  we  omit  the  native  ver- 
sion of  this  song.) 

If  it  were  desirable  to  give  additional  specimens  of 
Japanese  music,  I  could  do  so,  but  the  one  I  have 
offered  is  a  very  fair  example  of  their  ordinary  pop- 
ular songs,  and  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
average.  They  are  all  short,  excepting  the  heroic 
or  historical  songs,  which  are  very  stately  affairs,  and 
not  so  graceful  as  the  rest.  Like  the  tunes  of  most 
nations  with  whom  music  has  not  far  advanced,  they 
are  generally  in  minor  keys,  though  some  very  pret- 
ty ones  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  This  single  spe- 
cimen will  at  least  show  that  the  Japanese  have  mel- 
odies regular  in  form,  properly  accentuated,  and  by 
no  means  destitute  of  spirit  and  euphony.  Proper- 
ly harmonized  and  it  is  susceptible  of  very  good  har- 
monising— the  above  might  pass  for  as  neat  a  bit  of 
melody  as  we  are  apt  to  find  floating  about  our  music 
stores.  At  any  rate,  it  supplies  what  I  thing  has  not 
before  been  given — an  opportunity  to  judge  directly 
what  the  Japane.se  music  is  like.  And  so  fiir  as  my 
dwn  testimony  goes,  I  can  certainly  say,  in  opposi- 
tion to  previous  verdicts,  that,  after  hearing  all  sorts 
of  performances  from  the  seventy-five  Japanese  offi- 
cers who  visited  the  United  States,  I  think  they  sing 
quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  worse  afflictions  (with  better  names)  for  hu- 
inan  ears  than  their  much-abused  music  can  be  found 
nearer  home  without  the  slightest  difficult}'. 

*  A  feature  of  the  New  Year  festival  of  the  .Tapanef^,  not 
unlike  our  own  Christmas  celebrations,  is  the  di.iplaying  of 
fir-trees  and  bushes  before  their  tliresholds. 
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Mu.sic  IN  THIS  NU.MBER.  —  Continuation  of  "  The  Il^'mn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Canf^ta  by  Mendelssohn. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

No.  XXI. 

William  Tell. 

London,  Aug.  10. 
What  I  have  said  of  Don  Giovanni  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  superb  style  in  which  great 
operas  have  been  presented  this  year  in  the 
theatre  at  Covent  Garden.  At  least  it  will  con- 
firm what  most  have  read  about  it — if  indeed, 
there  has  been  any  disposition  or  any  chance  to 
read  the  musical  journals  at  all  during  a  rebel- 
lion and  struggle  for  our  Union  and  for  all  that 
freemen  hold  dear.  But  I  have  spoken  only  of 
one  opera  among  the  eight  or  ten  that  I  have 
heard.  A  yet  more  memorable  experience,  con- 
sidering how  comparativelv  rare  have  been  the 
chances  to  hear  such  a  work,  was  Rossini's  "Wil- 
liam Tell,"  which  I  had  finally  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  here  twice,  after  having  missed  it  every- 
where upon  the  Continent.  The  impression  this 
great  work  has  made  this  season  in  London, 
shows  how  mistaken  was  the  indifference  with 
which  it  was  dismissed  after  two  or  three  per- 
formances some  years  ago  in  Boston,  and  never 
again  revived  or  called  for,  except  by  a  few  now 
and  then  of  the  more  earnest  music  lovers  who 
are  ever  in  the  minority.  It  was  pronounced 
heavy,  tedious,  too  much  abounding  in  great 
choruses  and  complex    ensembles  and  not  allow- 


ing sufficient  prominence  to  individual  singers 
(for  the  crowd  always  think  more  of  what  is 
personal),  too  clumsy  in  its  dramatic  structure  to 
be  saved  by  even  the  best  of  music,  and  so  on  ; 
it  drew  a  full  house  once,  and  the  public  fell  off 
the  next  time  ;  there  was  in  fixct  too  much  in  it, 
too  much  musical  matter,  too  many  ideas,  too 
much  subtle  beauty,  too  much  truth,  to  win  the 
lazy  admiration  of  those  who  got  all  they  want 
in  the  simple  and  direct  plots  and  climaxes  of 
Donizetti  and  Verdi.  The  habitue's  of  modern 
Italian  opera  found  such  a  work  as  "Tell"  as 
"slow"  and  foreign  to  their  tastes  as  a  grand  sym- 
phony, or  an  "Israel  in  Egypt"  oratorio;  and  the 
ephemeral  critics,  who  never  lack  opinion  and 
assurance  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  inas- 
terwork  of  the  greatest  lyric  genius  that  Italy 
has  ever  produced,  a  failure  !  Those  who  had 
studied  and  who  knew  the  music  apart  from  the 
performance,  knew  that  the  failure  lay  in  the 
performance,  and  in  the  unprepared  sense  of  the 
audience,  and  not  in  the  composition.  But  "Tell" 
was  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  not  again  attempted, 
any  more  than  was  "Fidelio,"  while  "Trovatore" 
continued  in  perpetual  demand.  And  so  it  ever 
has  been  in  England,  until  this  season  just  past. 
Probably  it  never  had  such  justice  done  it  in  the 
presentation  before.  But  now  that  it  has  been 
seen  and  heard  with  competent  singers,  superb 
orchestra  and  chorus,  perfect  scenery,  ballet,  &c., 
now  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  learned  and 
mastered,  all  cooperating  con  amore  in  a  com- 
plete en.semble,  the  London  public  have  at  once 
recognized  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur,  the  rare 
originality,  the  rich  and  exquisite  invention,  the 
fresh,  true  local  coloring  of  the  music.  Nine 
times  during  the  season  has  the  "Tell"  been 
given,  and  always  to  the  most  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic houses.  It  takes  its  place  now  among 
the  prime  favorites,  the  standard  works,  like 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Barber,"  and  will  have 
to  take  its  turn  in  every  coming  season.  To  the 
credit  of  English  taste — is  it  not  ? — and  to  the 
justification  of  a  genuine  great  work  of  wenius 
against  the  superficial  fashions  of  the  day. 

The  last  performance  was  in  every  rcs^pect 
magnificent.  Those  lovely  choru.ses  of  the  first 
act,  so  fresh  and  pure  in  their  expression,  so  free 
from  cheap  sentimentality,  from  what  is  common 
place  and  from  what  is  overstrained, so  naturaljand 
yet  of  such  wondrous  art,  so  thoroughly  Swiss  in 
tone  and  sentiment,  where  else  in  Italian  opera, 
and  in  how  many  German  operas,is  there  anything 
comparable  to  them?  What  has  Meyerbeer  done, 
with  all  his  ingenuity,  all  his  wealth  aud  novelty 
of  instrumentation,  that  can  charm  and  go  right 
to  the  heart,  filling  ns  with  genial  warmth,  and 
bathing  every  sense  in  morning  freshness,  like 
unto  these  ?  You  can  never  grow  weary  of  their 
sound.  It  is  like  walking  through  the  Alps 
themselves,  and  sailing  on  the  blue  lakes.  More 
than  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Switzerland,  have 
I  felt  how  truly  all  that  nature  is  reflected  in 
Rossini's  marvellous  tone  pictures ;  how  its  very 
atmosphere  and  echo,  its  lights  and  shadows,  its 
essential  characteristic,  which  all  travellers  feel 
and  no  one  can  express — at  least  not  better  than 
Schiller,  who  was  never  there  —  have  impressed 
their  subtlest  and  most  delicate  vibrations  as  it 
were  upon  the  sympathetic  medium  of  his  music. 
Constantly,  while  upon  or  about  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  would  snatches  of  these  Rossini 
melodies  and  choruses  float   unconsciouslv  into 


my  mind.  And,  vice  vcran,  the  singing  of  them, 
on  the  rich  background  of  .so  glorious  an  orches- 
tra, and  such  poetically  complete  and  truthfnl 
scenic  suggestion,  brought  back  the  real 
scene,  the  real  breath  and  touch  of  mountain 
presences,  in  the  most  vivid  manner.  A  stereo- 
scopic view  is  nothing  to  it ;  that  gives  the  out- 
ward form,  but  this  gives  the  soul  of  Alpine  na- 
ture. 

I  need  not  say  how  finely  all  the  choruses 
were  sung.  And  what  an  exquisite  and  holy 
charm  was  breathed  in  all  that  music  of  the  wed- 
ing  episode,  where  the  three  couples  of  young 
mountaineers  are  united  by  the  good  old  pastor 
in  the  presence  of  their  kinsmen  and  neighbors, 
and  amid  those  eternal  hills !  How  faithfullv  the 
music  mingles  the  sense  of  peaceful  happiness 
and  sad  presentiment !  The  eharm  is  positively 
religious.  The  dance  which  follows,  hardly  less 
so :  lovely  as  it  is  and  full  of  grace  and  novelty, 
it  is  yet  a  minor  strain,  and  seems  to  anticipate 
the  trials  and  the  tragedies  in  store  for  the  peace- 
ful and  free-souled  dwellers  of  those  picturesque 
and  wholesome  vales.  All  the  music  of  this  part 
is  innocence  and  chastity  itself,  and  full  of  unaf- 
fected love  and  piety.  Passing  to  the  great  Act, 
the  second,  where  the  Patriots  (we  will  not  call 
them  "  Confederates"  now  f)  of  the  three  Can- 
tons meet  at  Riitli,  we  have  perhaps  the  grand- 
est and  most  sustained  clima.x  in  all  lyrical  music. 
Some  of  the  passages  are  worthy  of  Beethoven. 
The  Trio  of  the  three  leaders  ;  the  triple  chorus, 
into  which  tribe  after  tribe  enter  as  they  arrive 
in  their  boats  (first  seen  afar  on  the  moon-lit 
lake)  or  down  the  mountain  passes  ;  and  finally 
the  oath  of  federation,  with  its  tremendous  or- 
chestral accompaniment — those  double  basses 
speak  like  a  voice  from  Horeb —  are  thrillrngly 
sublime,  delivered  as  the}'  were  on  this  occasion. 
The  only  things  in  opera  to  be  compared  to  this 
gi'andeur  are,  perhaps,  some  passages  of  Gluck 
and  in  the  last  part  of  Mozart's  Zattherflole — and 
yet  these  are  too  different  in  character  to  be  com- 
pared to  it.  The  charmingly  Swiss  prelude  to  this 
act,  too,  was  made  thoroughly  appreciable,  both 
musically  and  scenically.  I  did  not  suppose  it  possi- 
ble to  put  upon  the  stage  so  beautifully  true  an  im- 
age of  Swiss  scenery  ;  and  when  the  groups  of  old 
and  young  descend  the  mountains,  towards  the 
moon-lil  lake  and  the  little  church  with  lighted 
windows  on  its  edge,  amid  chimes  of  bells  and  all 
the  mountain  sounds,  and  ringing  horns  of  hun- 
ters nearing  and  receding  on  the  other  shore,  it 
requires  but  little  imagination  on  your  own  part 
to  find  yourself  back  there. 

Of  the  last  two  acts,  which  were  Judiciously 
abridged,  I  need  not  speak  ;  for  everybody  knows 
that  there  is  a  great  fault  in  the  dramatic  struc- 
ture, the  plot  of  the  piece,  whereby  the  climax 
of  its  interest  is  over  with  the  second  act.  Much 
fine  music  remains,  though ;  and  wonderfully 
fine  is  all  the  music  of  the  dances  in  the  festival 
in  Gessler's  presence  in  the  square  of  Altdorf. 
Pity  only  that  it  was  not  all  given.  When  one 
sees  graceful  and  characteristic  dancing  to  .melt 
music,  he  cannot  help  wondering  what  it  would 
be  to  witness  an  entire  dramatic  ballet,  such  as 
lasts  through  an  evening,  wholly  set  in  motion  by 
music  so  significant  and  full  of  genius,  instead  of 
by  such  unmeaning  prettiness  of  poor  Frenchy 
melody  as  are  commonly  danced  to. 

The  principal  singers  were  all  good.  In  the 
first  place  Tamberlik,  who  was  the  Arnold.  A 
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glorious  tenor,  althoupth  past  the  prime.  No  man 
could  be  better  suited  to  this  noble  part,  both  to  its 
wooing  and  to  its  heroic  side,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  latter.  He  is  the  greatest  of  decla- 
matory tenors  (perhaps  I  must  except  Sims 
Reeves  in  the  oratorios).  No  other  had  such 
crisp  and  manly  resonance  in  the  recitative. 
Every  tone  stands  forth  so  round,  distinct  and 
positive  —  the  musical  "  large  utterance"  of  the 
gods.  The  tones,  too,  are  pure  gold  in  their  sub- 
stance, warm,  rich,  sound  to  the  core.  He  is 
verj'  great  in  the  superb  bursts  and  climaxes  of 
the  pi-incipal  arias,  such  as  "  0,  Matilda"  in  the 
second  act,  and  in  the  patriotic  rally  in  the  last 
act,  where  he  makes  the  famous  "  ut  de  poilr'me  " 
so  effective  —  whether  it  be  really  a  chest  tone 
with  him  or  not.  His  performance  was  thor- 
oughly inspiring  that  night  and  carried  all  before 
it.  But  in  the  purely  singing  style,  sustained 
cantabile,  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  either 
Mario  or  Reeves.  M.  Faure  made  an  excellent 
Tell,  as  he  did  Don  Giovanni.  Sig.  Polomini 
made  the  part  of  the  old  Melehthal  remarkably 
impressive  ;  and  Herr  Zelger,  a  giant  of  a  Ger- 
man, with  a  ponderous  hasso,  did  good  justice  to 
the  music  of  Walter.  The  picturesque  and  diffi- 
cult little  high  tenor  part  of  the  fisherman,  who 
opens  the  first  scene,  singing  as  he  mends  his 
nets,  was  beautifully  given  by  Sig.  Neri- 
Baraldi  ;  and  Tagliafico,  the  baritone,  of 
Protean  cleverness  in  all  sorts  of  characters,  was 
Gessler.  The  ladies  have  less  to  do  in  "Tell" 
than  in  most  operas ;  love  here  must  be  second- 
ary to  country.  The  role  of  Mathilda  was  filled, 
in  the  former  instance,  by  Mme.  Miolan-Car- 
VALHO,  a  serious,  quiet  looking  French  woman, 
who  sings  very  nicely  as  to  style  and  method  ; 
and,  the  last  time,  by  the  pretty  young  wife  of 
the  tenor  TiCEniNi,  nee  Ortolani,  of  whom  I 
have  before  spoken.  The  brave  boy  of  Tell,  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  ''  Jemmie,"  was  very  well 
personated  by  Mme.  Rudersdorff,  who  has 
plenty  of  bright  execution  with  a  rather  warm 
and  uninteresting  voice. 

*  *  iif  *  *  * 

Sept.  6.  Another  interruption  ! — for  the  Euro- 
pean tour  is  over,  and  the  preparations  for  de- 
parture, besides  the  intervention  of  the  Birming- 
ham Festival,  have  stolen  away  the  opportunities 
of  writing.  This  letter,  therefore,  which  was 
waiting  for  completion,  must  go  off  as  it  is.     D. 


Festival  in  honor  of  Prince  Napoleon  and 
the  Princess  Clothilde. 

Every  distinguished  personage  who  comes  to  Bos- 
ton is  treated  to  a  concert  by  the  School  children. 
Evei-y  great  man  now-a-days  has  a  serenade.  Gener- 
al McClellan  and  even  Gen.  Butler  have  had  their 
serenades.  Perhaps,  however,  in  these  cases  the 
music  is  only  a  subterfuge  for  getting  a  speech  from 
the  distinguished  warriors,  or  a  device  to  draw  tlie 
crowd.  But  in  the  present  case  where  a  public  wel- 
come is  given  to  a  Prince  who  represents  beside 
an  historic  name,  a  great  nation  eminent  as 
the  most  liberal  patron  of  Art  in  all  its  forms, 
and  when  he  conies  among  us  accompanied  by 
his  wife  the  daughter  of  the  glorious  lie  Galaii- 
tuomo,  the  Sovereign  of  Free  Italy,  who  beside 
being  a  real  princess,  is  also  young  and  beauti- 
ful, there  seems  a  peculiar  fitness  that  the  welcome 
given  be  mtisiecd  in  its  form.  Let  the  Prince  exam- 
ine Navy  Yards  and  review  our  armies  if  he  will, 
but  let  the  gentle  lady  be  welcomed  by  young  faces 
and  sweet  voices  and  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 


The  festival  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  the  arrangements  being  the  same 
as  at  the  similar  entertainment  offered  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  year  ago.  The  decorations  were  of  the 
same  character  save  that  the  tricolors  of  France  and 
Italy  took  the  place  of  St.  George's  Cross,  and  onr 
own  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  even  morcprofuselv 
displayed  than  on  that  occasion.  The  seats  for  the 
guests  were  prepared  in  the  centre  of  the  first  bal- 
cony over  the  clock,  .and  were  beautifully  decorated. 

The  program  me,  it  will  be  seen,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  on  former  similar  occasions,  and  we  can 
give  the  performance  no  higher  praise  than  to  say 
that  it  was  equal  to  that  at  the  late  Annual  Festival 
of  the  Schools.  It  seemed  to  us  that  tf)e  number 
of  the  children  was  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  it  has 
been  before  as  well  as  more  conveniently  arranged 
for  displaying  the  singer-i. 

The  decorations  of  the  fronts  of  the  balconies  were 
of  velvet  of  the  royal  purple  and  the  green  of  Italy, 
arranged  with  excellent  taste  and  effect,  the  words, 
"Welcome.  America.  France"  being  emblazoned  in 
large  letters  upon  the  balcony  fronts. 

The  crowd  was  even  greater  than  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Festival,  and  many  were  those  who  got  no 
peep  at  the  princely  guests  of  the  city.  At  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  the  J'oung  choristers  promptly  ap- 
peared in  long  and  beautiful  processions  at  the  doors 
and  took  their  places  on  the  spacious  and  lofty  stage, 
during  which  process  Mr.  J.  CD.  Parker  gave  a  vol- 
untary upon  the  organ. 

The  guests  entered  the  Hall  at  5  o'clock,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Governor  and  Mayor 
and  the  orchestra  (the  Germania  Band)  imme- 
diately sti-uck  up  the  French  National  Air  Par- 
tant  pnnr  la  St/rie,  followed  by  the  Sardinian 
National  Air,  and  then  by  Hail  Columbia,  during 
the  performance  of  which  the  children  waved 
little  flags,  tricolored  and  starred  and  striped,  then 
joining  in  with  the  orchestra  in  full  force.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  exercises'  1.  National  airs. 
The  music  performed  with  Orchestra  and  a  Choir  ot 
twelve  hundred  children.  2.  Choral,  from  St.  Paul, 
Mendelssohn.  3.  Orchestra.  4.  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
from  the  Messiah,  Handel.  5.  Orchestra.  6.  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  during  which  the  au- 
dience remained  standing,  the  children  gave  their 
p-uests  three  rousing  cheers  which  they  courteously 
acknowledged  and  the  audience  then  dispersed. 


New  Church  Organs. 

The  new  Organ  which  Messrs  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook 
of  this  city  have  had  in  course  of  construction  during 
the  past  five  months  for  Eev.  Dr.  Bartol's  Society 
in  Cambridge  street,  has  been  put  up  since  the  sum- 
mer vacation  commenced,  and  now  occupies  the  place 
of  the  old  and  small  English  organ  which  stood  in 
this  church  for  so  many  years,  and  which  of  late  has 
not  been  much  better  than  a  box  of  whistles.  The 
new  Organ  is  a  superb  instrument — large  and  power- 
ful— enclosed  in  a  solid  black  walnut  case  of  the 
Romanesque  style,  from  a  design  of  Hammatt  Bil- 
lings, Esq.,  and  cost  nearly  $5,000.  It  has  three 
complete  manuals,  from  C  C,  to  G  in  ah— 56  notes 
— and  the  specification  is  similar  to  that  of  the  beau- 
tiful one  recently  constructed  by  the  same  firm  for 
Rev.  Mr.  Dexter's  new  church  in  Berkeley  street ; 
it  ranks  with  this  one  and  the  one  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  which  are  the  largest  church  organs  in  Bos- 
ton, and  is  on\j  surpassed  by  the  great  Tremont 
Temple  Organ.  It  contains  all  the  "  modern  im- 
provements," and,  by  combining  as  it  docs,  perfect 
equality  and  finish  in  the  voicing,  full  and  harmoni- 
ous diapasons,  a  magnificent  volume  of  tone,  an  easy 
and  delicate  touch,  with  a  peculiarly  rich  swell,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  entire  compass  and  rendering 
the  whole  remarkably  effective,  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  it   is  in  every  respect  the    best   organ  yet 


built  by  the  Messrs.  Hook,  who,  from  their  large  and 
practical  experience,  are  enabled  to  make  a  church 
organ  in  all  it5  important  and  essential  features,  ex- 
actly what  it  should  be. 

For  the  information  of  organists  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  we  here  place  on  record  the  con- 
tents of  the  organ. 

Great  Oroan.  Double  Open  Diapason.  Open 
Diapason.  Melodia,  and  Std.  Diapason  Bass.  Ger- 
miin  viol  di  Gamha,  Principal,  Twelfth,  Fifteenth, 
Wald  Flute,  Mixture,  Trumpet. 

Choir  Organ.  Eolina,  Dulciana,  Viold'  Amour, 
Std.  Diapason,  Celestina,  Flute  a  chemin^e,  Picolo, 
Mixture,  Contra  Fagotto,  Clarinet. 

Swell  Organ.  Bourdon,  Open  Diapason,  Std. 
Diapason,  Dulciana,  Principal,  Flute  Harmonique, 
Cornet,  Teneroon  Trumpet,  Trumpet  Bass,  Trumpet 
Treble,  Oboe,  Clarion. 

Pedal  Organ.  Double  open  Diapason,  Double 
Dulciana,  Violoncello,  Std.  Quint. 

Accessory  Stops  and  ConPLERS.  Swell  to 
Great,  Swell  to  Choir,  Choir  to  Great  sub  8ves., 
Great  to  Ped.als,  Choir  to  Pedals,  Swell  to  Pedals, 
Trenmlant  Sw.,  Pedal  Check,  Bellows  Signal. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  ten  stops  in  the 
Great  Organ,  ten  in  the  Choir,  twelve  in  the  Swell, 
four  in  the  Pedale,  and  nine  accessory  stops — making 
a  total  of  forty-five. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  19th  inst.,  an  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  audience  attended  an  exhibi- 
tion of  its  resources  and  power  which  were  displayed 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox. 

The  programme  was  a  varied  one,  commencing 
with  an  extempore  introducing  "La  Marseillaise,"  in 
in  which  a  great  varietj'  of  combinations  were  most 
skillfully  made,  and  some  of  the  beautiful  imitative 
stops  shown  to  great  advantage.  This  was  followed 
by  Meyerbeer's  Coronation  March  from  "  Le  Pro- 
phc'te,"  played  with  all  the  cfl^ect  of  a  full  orchestra. 
Then  a  fugue,  executed  with  Mr.  W's  usual  skill, 
followed  by  some  selections  from  "  Lncrezia,"  and 
Auher's  beautiful  overture  to  "Zanetta."  The  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  the  "Wedding  March,"  and  the 
"Gloria"  from  Mozart's  12th  Mass,  concluded  the 
performances,  which  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
all  present,  both  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Organ,  and 
the  ability  of  the  player.  The  only  drawback  was 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Sharland,  the  regular  organist  of 
the  church  who  was  seriously  ill  at  home,  much  to 
the  regret  of  his  many  friends  who  were  present  and 
would  have  been  delighted  to  witness  his  rare  abili- 
ties in  playing  upon  this  noble  instrument. 

The  Messrs.  Hook  have  recently  sent  a  large 
Organ  to  St.  John's  (Episcopal)  Church  Detroit,  an- 
other to  West  Eoxbury,  and  are  now  completing 
new  ones  for  the  new  church  in  Longwood,  Brook- 
line,  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett's,  Eev.  Dr.  Huntington's, 
the  Catholic  at  Springfield,  the  new  Methodist  Tre- 
mont street,  and  the  North  Congregational  at  New- 
buryport — all  to  be  finished  before  November — a  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  their  instru- 
ments are  held  by  the  community. 

The  Organ  Concert  in  the  Vine  street  Church, 
Roxbury,  last  evening,  was  in  every  respect  a 
grand  success.  The  house  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  the  playing  of  Messrs.  Dow,  Blodget  and 
and  Whiting  gave  very  general  satisfaction.  The 
.accompaniments,  as  well  as  the  introductory  organ 
piece  were  played  by  Mr.  Dow,  who  handled  the  new 
instrument  ^vith  great  skill.  The  Bowdoin  street 
Choir  executed  a  number  of  choruses  in  a  manner  to 
bring  down  the  house.  An  encore  was  demanded  in 
one  or  two  instances.  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  choir  evi- 
dently stand  at  the  head  in  the  department  of  sacred 
music  in  Boston.  Miss  Pearson  sang  a  solo  with 
fine  effect,  and  fairly  outdid  herself.  She  was  greet- 
ed with  a  persistent  encore,  which  she  gracefully  re- 
sponded to. 
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Tlie  new  organ  cost  about  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  built  by  W.  B.  D.  Simmons  &  Co.  It  is  a  very 
sweet  toned  instrument,  and  quite  large  enoiti,'!!  for 
the  house.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  all 
paid  for,  and  some  one  informed  us  that  the  salary  of 
the  jilayer  had  been  raised  for  the  entire  year,  com- 
mencing, with  next  Sabbath.  At  the  close  of  the 
concert  the  singers  and  players,  together  with  a  few 
others,  were  invited  to  the  house  of  Chas.  S.  Davis, 
Esq.,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  had  been  pro- 
vided. His  spacious  rooms  were  thrown  open  to  the 
company,  .and  all  enjoyed  themselves  highly  for  an 
hour,  and  separated  in"  the  best  of  spirits. — Travd/er, 
Sept.  20. 

Contents.  —  1,  Bourdon;  2,  Open  Diapason 
treble;  3,  Open  Diapason  bass;  4,  Dnlciana ;  5, 
Stop  Diapason;  7,  Clarabclla;  8,  Principal;  9, 
Flute  Harmoniqiie;  10,  Twelfth;  II,  Fifteenth; 
12,  Sesqiiailtra  ;   13,  Trumpet. 

Pedal  Organ. 
14.  Bourdon  16  feet  tone,  27  pipes. 
1.5.  Violoncello,  8  feet  tone,  large  scale  27  pipes. 
Mechanical  Registeks. 

16.  Coupling  great  to  Pedals. 

17.  Pedal  Check. 

18.  Bellows  Signal. 

The  whole  of  this  organ  is  enclosed  in  a  swell  box, 
and  its  plan  is  one  worthy  of  attention  as  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  church  which  for  any  reason  cannot 
obtain  an  organ  with  two  manuals,  as  being  a  very 
effective  and  excellent  instrument  at  a  moderate 
cost.     The  compass  of  the  manual  is  ."jB  notes. 


New  Publications. 

Cassell's  Popular  Natural  History,  and  Cassell's  Tllus- 
tkated  Bible.— London  &  New  York,  CasselJ.  Peter  & 
Galpin.     15  cts.  pares. 

We  have  received  the  late  issues  of  these  works, 
bringing  the  Natural  History  to  the  29th  No.,  and 
the  Bible  tothe.38tli.  We  have  often  commended 
these  publications  to  our  readers  and  would  now 
mention  especially  the  spirited  and  beautiful  engrav- 
ings of  the  Birds  in  the  Natural  History. 

Lloyd's  Map  of  the  Southern  States. — A 
fine  map  of  the  Southern  States,  about  five  feet  by 
four  in  dimensions,  colored,  and  showing  all  the 
railroads  their  stations  and  distances,  together  with 
counties,  towns,  villages,  harbors  rivers  and  ports, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  the  latest  government 
and  other  reliable  surveys,  has  just  been  published 
liy  J.  T.  Lloyd,  New  York.  Upon  the  hack  of  the 
sheet  is  printed  a  complete  gazetteer  of  the  same 
States.  For  reference  at  the  present  time,  this  map 
is  about  the  best  we  have  seen.  We  recommend  it 
to  concert  givers  and  all  others  interested  in  topogra- 
phy of  the  Southern  States,  as  a  reliable  guide. 

The  Gipsy's  Prophecy.  By  Mrs.  EmmaD.  E.  N.  Southworth. 
Author  of  the  "Lost  Ileiresfl."  T.  B.  Peterson  &  E^other!^, 
No.  30G  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  plot  of  this  story  is  spirited  and  singularly 
well  sustained  in  its  interest  and  incidents  through- 
out the  book.  In  the  detail  of  technical  matters 
however,  some  ludicrous  mistakes  occur,  especi.ally 
in  matters  connected  with  the  law,  which  has  much 
to  do  with  the  story.  But  these  are  trivial,  after  all, 
and  the  hook  will  not  be  laid  down  till  finished,  by 
any  who  may  begin  its  perusal. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

A  rumor  having  gone  abroad  that  our  Germania 
Band  was  disbanded,  we  are  glad  to  he  able  to  state 
that  it  is  not  true.  Those  who  heard  their  full  band 
of  forty  pieces  at  the  Musical  Festival  in  honor  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  will  re- 
joice with  us  that  this  company  of  most  excellent 
musicians,  the  nucleus  of  our  old  Germania  Society, 
is  yet  among  us. 

Verdi. — The  artists  for  whom  this  composer  is 
writing  his  new  opera,  Don  Ahmro,  are  Mile.  Lagrua, 
Mile.  Tamberlik,  Graziani,  de  Bassini  and  Marini. 


Gilmobe's  Band.  —  Gilmore's  celebrated  hand 
has  been  cniraged  to  accompany  Col.  Sle|)heiisnn's 
Regiment  to  the  war.  The  band  will  consist  of  si'.rli/- 
mght  piec'n,  including  twenty  drummers  and  twelve 
buglers.  Such  a  band  w.as  never  enjoyed  by  a  regi- 
ment before,  and  it  will  probably  incite  ihe  men  to 
heroic  deeds  if  loyal  men  can  need  any  new  stimulus 
in  such  a  time  as  this.  The  band  will  apjicar  three 
times  more  before  the  Boston  pulilic  at  the  Promen- 
ade Concerts. 

"Returned  from  the  War. — The  distinguished 
organist  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  Mr.  George 
W.  Morgan,  who  was  a  member  of  the  71st  New 
York  Regiment,  and  participated  with  it  in  the  battle 
at  Bull  Hun,  has  returned  to  New  York,  and  resum- 
ed his  former  labors.  Mr.  Morgan  is  well  known  to 
lovers  of  good  music  in  Boston,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  not  ho  long  ere  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  bore. 

Mr.  Harrison  Miilard,  of  this  city,  another  musi- 
cian of  note,  who  was  in  the  same  regiment,  has  also 
returned  to  New  York. 

Words  or  Caution. — In  commenting  on  the  sad 
tragedy  at  the  Continental  Theatre  by  which  so  ma- 
ny young  girls  were  burned  to  death  in  light,  filmy 
dresses,  the  Pltikidi?! phla  Press  makes  some  sugges- 
tions worth  remembering  and  giving  heed  to.  It 
says : — 

That  young  girls,  with  their  filmy  and  expanded 
dresses  on  fire,  should  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  is 
not  wonderful.  In  tlie  sudden  casualty  they  forget, 
if  ever  they  knew,  that  the  worst  thing  they  can  do 
is  to  feed  the  flames  by  moving  about.  When  a  wo- 
man's dress  gets  on  fire  she  should  lie  down  on  the 
floor,  wrap  the  carpet  around  her,  to  extintjuish  the 
flames,  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  should  sTmply  roll  on 
the  floor,  and  thus  put  them  ont  at  once.  A  table 
cloth,  a  shawl,  a  hearth-rug,  may  save  a  human  life, 
under  such  circumstances.  But  the  misfortune  is 
that,  in  sudden  peril,  all  persons  are  apt  to  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  forget  to  apply  these  simple 
expedients. 

As  we  mentioned  yesterday,  there  are  various 
chemical  means  whereby  it  is  easy  so  to  prepare  mus- 
lin, gauze,  and  tarletan,  as  to  render  them  flame- 
proof That  is,  if  they  are  set  fire  to,  they  may 
smoulder  but  cannot  break  into  flame.  The  safe- 
guard, supplied  by  science,  is  simple  enough,  and 
ought  to  be  generally  adopted.  Yesterday  we  sug- 
gested that  before  muslins  he  *'  made  up  "  by  laun- 
dresses, they  should  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
which  will  not  destroy  the  stnrch-stiffcning,  and  which 
wilt  render  them  secure.  AVe  now  further  state  that 
it  is  only  necessary  for  laundresses  to  put  a  little  soda 
or  ammonia  into  the  starch  used  in  preparing  muslin 
dresses  to  render  them  perfectly  uninflammable.  The 
lightest  textile  fabrics,  steeped  in  a  seven  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  a  twenti'per  cent, 
solution  of  tungstate  of  soda,  and  then  dried,  m.ay  be 
hold  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  gas-lamp  without 
taking  fire.  The  flame  will  destroy  the  material,  but 
not  set  it  into  a  blaze,  and,  consequently,  a  drc'ss 
which  has  been  so  prepared  may  have  its  sleeve,  for 
instance,  burnt  partially  off,  without  any  danger  of 
the  fire  extending  to  its  remaining  portions.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried,  has  always  succeeded,  and 
should  he  used,  not  only  by  theatrical  people,  but  by 
all  who  wear  light,  thin,  and  inflammable  dresses. 

Melbourne. — No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will 
he  right  well  pleased  to  hear  of  music  and  its  pros- 
ily in  the  far-off  land  of  Victoria,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  of  steam,  seems  .almost  a  life's 
distance  from  Old  England.  We  have  received  a 
packet  of  papers  from  Melbourne,  which  render  a 
most  flourishing  account  of  musical  transactions 
there,  and  show  the  progress  made  in  the  art  to  be 
really  consider.able.  The  Musical  Union  had  given 
at  the  Exhibition  Building  on  the  22d  of  May,  a 
grand  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  of  the  40th  Reg- 
iment, who  fell  in  New  Zealand.  The  concert  took 
jilace  under  the  patronaire  of  his  E.xccllency,  Sir  H. 
Barkly,  K.C.B.,  and  Lady  Barkly,  Majoi-- General 
Pratt,  and  a  host  of  "  militarians."  The  programme 
comprised  Mendelssohn's  First  Walpiirffis  Nir/ht,  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie's  oratorio  Judith,  and  the  overture  to 
Rii)l  Bias.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Mad.  Stut- 
taford,  Mrs.  Hancock,  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  Mr.  S. 
Kaye  ;  Mr.  G.  R.  G.  Pringle  conducted.  The  band 
numbered  52  players,  and  the  chorus  100  singers. — 
London  Musical  World. 

A  colossal  statue,  by  Pils,  the  sculptor,  to  be  plac- 
ed over  the  tomb  or  Staudigl,  the  great  basso,  is  near- 
ly finished. 


Paris. — The  quarrel  between  M.  Calzado  and  his 
orchestra  has  been  arranged,  and  all  are  harmonious- 
ly engaged  in  preparation  for  the  new  .season  of  the 
Ojirra  ]l(dicn.  The  following  are  the  artists  engaged. 
Priiiii;  donnc  sojirrnii.  Mine.  Rosina  Penco,  Mile.  Ma- 
rie Battu,  Mine.  Volpini ;  Contrnlli,  Mine.  Alboni, 
Mile.  Trebelli ;  Comprimririi;  Mme.  Tagliafico,  Mile. 
Vcsfi ;  Teiiori,  Mario,  Tamberlik,  Bel.art,  Brini  ; 
Teiioi-e  comprininrio,  Cappello ;  Bnriloni,  Badiali, 
Beneventano,  Dello  Scdic;  /?«.s.v/,  Tagliafico,  Cap- 
poni ;  Diijp),  Zuechiui.  Tamberlik  will  sing  in  March 
and  April,  and  Beneventano  replaces  Graziani,  who 
goes  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Mme.  Colson  is  engaged  at  La  Scnla,  Milan. 

Weimar. — It  is  said  that  Liszt  has  left  Weimar 
and  moved  to  Loewenberg,  in  Silesia,  where  the 
Prince  of  IlohenzoUern  Ilechingen  has  erected  a 
large  chapel. 

Signer  Muzio,  in  conjunction  with  Signor  Ris.soli, 
is  forming  an  opera  troupe  for  a  season  in  Havana, 
composed  of  the  following  artists:  —  Prime  donne. 
Miss  Hinckley,  Elena  Kennett,  Adelaide  Bassigio 
and  Mme.  Mason  ;  tenors,  Lotti,  Volpini,  Tomhesi, 
and  Bignardi ;  baritones,  Ferri  and  Fellini;  bassos, 
Antonucci  and  Nerini.  After  the  season  in  Hav.ma, 
which  has  already  begun.  Muzio  proposes  to  bring 
the  company  to  the  United  States. 

The  Kequtsites  for  a  Translator  of  Poe- 
try.— The  first  requisite  for  the  translator  of  a  poet 
is  that  himself  should  be  a  poet.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  great  figure  among 
the  gods  and  demigods  of  poetic  reputation  ;  but  be 
must  have  the  poetic  temperament ;  he  must  be  n.at- 
urally  impelled  to  express  his  thoughts  in  rhythm  ; 
he  must  have  a  natural  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of 
sound,  and  a  curious  pleasure  in  the  graceful  garni- 
ture of  thought,  and  in  the  elegant  setting  of  a  fine 
idea.  In  this  sense  it  must  he  said  of  a  translator  as 
as  of  a  poet,  nnscitiir  non  fit.  There  is  an  instinct  in 
the  musical  use  of  language  which  may  be  improved 
by  training,  but  cannot  be  taught  by  precept.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  poetry  published,  but 
even  the  commonest  of  the  commonplace  cannot  be 
written  mechanically.  A  primrose  is  a  common 
flower,  hut  it  is  a  flower  with  a  hne  and  a  fragrance, 
and  everything  that  distinguishes  a  growth  from  a 
manufacture.  So  to  the  man  who  has  a  genuine  vo- 
cation for,  translation  there  belongs  a  native  fervor, 
glow,  and  fresh  color  of  diction,  that  no  trained  ver- 
sifier can  approach.  The  poetical  translator,  in  fact, 
is  a  poet  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  grand  faculty 
of  invention.  There  must  be  all  the  diflercnce  be- 
twixt him  and  the  man  of  prose  that  there  is  between 
a  Pegasus  and  a  common  horse.  The  Pegasus  has 
wings,  and  a  common  horse  has  not.  Only  the  Pe- 
gasus of  the  original  ])net  pursues  an  adventurous 
flight  over  untraveled  regions,  full  of  beautiful  nov- 
elty ;  the  Pega.sus  of  the  translator  repeats  the  al- 
ready-made journey  in  the  humble  capacity  of  an  ad- 
miring imitjitor.  Still  he  makes  a  journey  which 
only  a  Pegasus  can  make — 
".\nd  oars  with  e.a,sy  wing  through  stream.s  of  gusty  air," — 

which  to  every  four-footed  beast — hippopotamus,  ele- 
phant, or  even  a  lion,  king  of  the  forest — is  impossi- 
ble.— Professor  Blachie  in  Maanillan's  Magazine  foi' 
Aurjust. 

What  Music  Did. — A  Minister  was  once  called 
to  ofiiciate  in  a  cold  and  dreary  church.  When  he 
entered  it  the  wind  howled,  .and  loose  clap-boards 
and  windows  clattered.  The  pulpit  stood  high  above 
the  first  floor;  there  was  no  stove,  but  a  few  persons 
in  the  church,  and  those  few  beating  their  hands  and 
feet  to  keep  them  fi-om  freezing.  He  asked  ;  "  Can  I 
preach  ?  Of  what  use  can  it  be  ?  Can  these  two  or 
three  singers  in  the  gallery  sing  the  words  if  I  read  a 
hjmn?     I  concluded  to  make  a  trial,  and  I  read, — 

"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul  " 

"  They  commenced  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  single  fe- 
male voice  has  followed  me  with  an  indescribably 
pleasing  sensation  ever  since,  and  probably  will  while 
I  live.  The  voice,  intonation,  articulation,  and  ex- 
pression, seemed  to  me  perfect.  I  was  warmed  inside 
and  out.  and  for  the  time  w.as  lost  in  rapture.  I  have 
heard  of  the  individual  ami  voice  before  ;  but  hearing 
it  in  this  dreary  situation  made  it  doubly  grateful. 
Never  did  I  preach  with  more  satisfaction." 
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Truth  About  Music  and  Musicians. 

No.   8. — *Poi:.iTiCAL   Music. 

Translated  from,  the  German  bij  Saeilla  Novello. 

''FieTa  politic  song. — a  scurvy  song." — Goethe. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  political  excitement,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  stormily-upheaviiip;  billow,?  of 
statistic  interest  should  overflow  into  other  and  for- 
eign regions,  and  surge  upon  even  the  sacred  shores 
of  art  itself.  We  all,  as  burghers  of  the  state,  feel 
the  pressure  of  these  ever-tossing  floods  ;  and,  the 
more  violent  they  are,  the  more  they  occupy  onr  at- 
tention. Artists  are  also  citizens,  and  their  politicivl 
opinions,  inclinations,  and  partisanships,  involuntari- 
ly influence  their  views  of  Art,  because  in  it  they 
fancy  they  discern  a  possible  handmaid  to  Polity. 
This  fancy  leads  them  into  sin  iind  error  :  into  sin, 
because  they  misuse  art  as  slave — into  error,  because 
they  entirely  misunder.'itand  what  art  in  general,  and 
musical  art  in  particular,  can  and  ought  to  eflect, 
which  I  have  demonstrated  to  you  in  my  letter  on 
the  "Aim  of  musical  art."  When  their  pretensions 
soar  greatly,  they  transform  the  Goddess  of  Art  into 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  clap  a  Phrygian  cap  on  her 
he.ad,  and  thrust  a  party-flng  into  her  hand, — some- 
times into  the  other  a  sword  or  incendiary  torch, — 
and  bid  her,  like  a  second  Rachel,  declaiming  the 
"Marseillaise"  with  heart-stirring  emphasis,  to  take 
the  field  and  lead  on  to  victory, 

I  am  willing  to  suppo.se  that  those  who  act  thus, 
err  honestly;  and  do  not  misapply  art,  because  their 
music,  when  composed  for  a  proper  purpose,  does 
not  meet  with  the  approval  they  hope  to  obtain. 
That  they  do  err  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
exact  from  art  two  opposing  results  : — some  demand 
that  it  should  be  ancillary  to  the  Present,  i.e.,  the 
political  Present ;  while  others  demand  that  it  should 
act  prophetically,  and  influence  the  Future  These 
errors  originate  in  a  misconception  of  music.  Music 
is  the  language  of  humanity,  and  consequently  neither 
a  national  dialect  nor  an  interpretation  to  be  mono- 
polized by  burgher,  freeman,  slave,  noble,  plebian, 
rich  or  poor:  Music  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  mor- 
tals ;  and  all  mortals  are  in  heart  alike,  throughout 
diflPerent  ages  and  difi^erent  countries.  Love,  joy, 
sorrow,  holy  emotion,  and  high  aspiration,  have  been 
felt  by  every  human  soul  since  the  time  of  Adam, 
and  will  continue  to  be  felt  as  long  as  hum.an  beings 
exist.  In  however  many  hundred  languages  man  may 
express  his  sentiments  by  words,  these  sentiments 
have  and  will  always  be  expressed  by  one  language  of 
tones — that  of  music.  In  the  same  manner,  however, 
that  the  language  of  every  nation  develops  from 
rough-hewn  beginnings,  and  perfects  itself  in  order  to 
utter  thought  in  more  defined,  minute,  and  elegant 
terms,  .so  also  has  the  universal  human  langu.age. 
Music  developed  and  perfected  itself,  and  will  con- 
tinually progress,  in  order  to  express  emotion  in  more 
defined,  minute,  and  elegant  melody. 

These  simple  and  incontestiide  axioms  should  suf- 
fice to  outweigh  all  new-fangled  doctrines,  and  it 
might  seem  superfluous  for  me  to  adduce  further 
proofs  against  these  worthless  tenets  ;  but  as  they 
are  constantly  and  generally  propagated,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "repetition  is  argument,"  by  a  number  of 
p.irtizans — shallow,  ignorant  journalists ;  speculative, 
imaginative  authors ;  and  clever,  but  alas  !  erring 
musicians ;  as  they  are  likely  to  mislead  young 
composers  and  the  general  public,  because  they 
sound  plausible,  and  flatter  the  tendencies  of  this 
very  political  period  ;  and  as  they  are  highly  detri- 
mental to  art,  retarding  the  progress  of  music 
instead  of  aiding  it,  which  they  pretend  to  do,  I  will 
proceed  to  further  details.  Does  the  state  of  soci.il 
life  in  general,  does  the  liberty  or  oppression  of  citi- 
zens, influence  art?  No,  not  even  the  personal  lib- 
erty of  individuals  dedicated  to  her  service.  Camoens 
created  his  Luisade  whilst  in  exile ;  and  Mozart  was, 
from  his  youth  until  his  death,  a  slave,  the  slave  of 
his  father,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  of  his 
wife,  and  of — his  passions. 

Art  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  political 
economy;  It  should  be  entirely  independent  of  State, 
even  more  so  than  Church  or  Faith.  Freedom  can- 
not create,  neither  can  want  of  freedom  extinguish 
genuis.  In  the  most  despotic  centuries  and  countries 
art  has  flourished;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
pined  or  been  perverted  in  lands  and  ages  of  widest 
liberty.  Our  greatest  composers  lived  in  times 
which  were  anything  but  free  ;  we  enjoy  at  present 
far  greater  liberty  in  many  respects,  but  have  not 
progressed  in  art.  America  is  a  free  nation  ;  it  pos- 
sesses perfect  liberty,  but  no  music.  France,  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  has  passed  through  widely  dif- 
ferent phases  ;  did  its  music  degenerate  with  restrict- 
ed liberty,  or  improve  with  enlarged  privileges  1  Ex- 
perience and  analytic  reflection  would  sooner  lead 
me  to  afiirm  that  political  freedom  is  injurious  to  art. 

*  No.  7  appeared  at  page  331,  Vol.  XIV. 


I  am  not  afraid  to  utter  ibis  hypothesis  alllioiigh  I 
so  dearly  love  liberty,  for  more  than  even  lilierty  I 
love  truth,  and  of  art  I  speak  as  an  artiste,  not  as  a 
statesman  ;  as  I  should  speak  of  statistics,  not  as  an 
artiste  but  as  a  citizen.  I  will  only  urge  in  defence 
of  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  more  free  a  State 
he,  the  more  it  demands  from  every  burgher  warm 
interest,  sympathy,  and  co-operation  in  its  welfare; 
this  earnest  sympathy,  must  occasionally,  and  often 
does,  grow  into  an  absorbing  excitement.  As  soon 
as  an  artiste  turns  his  attention  from  art  toivards 
other  objects,  and  especially  if  he  give  way  to  polit- 
ical excitement,  he  loses  the  faculty  of  artistic  crea- 
tion. Every  creation,  every  composition,  requires 
entire  and  exclusive  attention  ;  even  artistic  enjoij- 
meiit  is  rendered  impossible  or  deficient  by  political 
excitement ;  thus  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  periods 
of  political  calm  are  the  best  adapted  for  artistic  crea- 
tion, dcvclopement,  and  enjoyment.  Should  a  great 
work  of  art  be  produced  during  a  political  crisis, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  author  was  not  con- 
cerned in  public  affairs;  in  fact,  during  such  dis- 
turbed epochs,  real  artistes  have  always  withdrawn 
themselves  into  retirement  in  order  to  create  their 
woiks.  It  is  well  known  that  Gretry  placidly  con- 
tinued composing  an  opera  whilst  Louis  XVI.  pass- 
ed beneath  his  windows  to  the  bloody  scaffold.  From 
personal  experience,  I  can  relate  a  similar  anecdote 
of  an  artiste  who  is  considered  by  those  who  would 
f'^rce  Music  to  be  a  handmaiden  to  polity,  as  an  ad- 
herent to  tiieir  sect.  My  first  visit  to  Paris  took 
place,  as  you  know,  during  the  Revolution  of  July. 
I  hiirried  eagerly  and  anxiously  to  Berlioz,  who, 
while  the  streets  were  in  an  uproar  of  confusion  and 
bloodshed,  was  quietly  writing  a  canfata  ! 

Has  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  state  affairs, — has 
jealous  party  spirit — ever  created  a  musical  work  ? 
Yon  may  adduce  the  "Marseillaise,"  the  so-called  re- 
volutionary hymn.  But  what  lends  to  its  enthrall- 
ing element  ■?  The  words  of  the  song.  The  melody 
is  merely  excellent  because  it  reflects  faithfully  and 
powerfully  the  feelings  which  the  words  express  ; — 
because  it  enhances  the  effect  of  the  words,  as  music 
aptly  combined  with  words  always  should  do,  and 
always  does.  But,  you  will  say,  the  mere  tune  of 
the  "Marseillaise,"  without  words,  sets  the  heart  on 
fire.  This  is  because  it  appeals  to  our  memory,  which 
vividly  recalls  the  missing  words  and  the  wondrous 
influence  they  exerted  during  the  stirring  period 
which  gave  them  birth.  Play  the  "Marseillaise," 
without  words,  to  persons  who  have  never  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  and  it  will  doubtless  awaken  emotion, 
but  it  will  certainly  not  excite  political  opinions. 
Name  any  musical  piece,  without  text,  that  will  elicit 
such  a  result  in  an  unpreoccupied  mind,  and  I  will 
confess  myself  converted. 

Political  music  lias  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
political  verse,  which  some  years  ago  was  pronounc- 
ed to  be  the  highest  branch  of  poetry,  but  which, 
after  having  raised  some  clouds  of  dust,  has  disap- 
peared into  utter  oblivion.  That  which  was  really 
poetical  in  it  was  not  political,  and  that  which  was 
political  was  not  poetic ;  in  the  so-called  political 
music,  also,  that  which  is  musical  is  not  political, 
and  that  which  is  political  is  not  musical ;  therefore 
the  composer  who  seeks  to  obtain  artistic  fame  by 
bis  political  music  only,  will  gain  the  same  experi- 
ence as  did  Herwegh  in  his  attempted  political  poe- 
try— he  will  sink  into  uniformity.  No  author,  no 
composer  could  escape  this  rock,  if  it  were  really 
true  that  he  must  merely  represent  the  passing  feel- 
ings of  his  epoch,  or  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  particular  party  ;  but  both  these  pretensions 
are  ridiculous  and  unrealisable. 

Griepenkerl,  who  exacts  from  composers  "Music 
of  the  present,"  is  of  opinion  that  in  Haydn's  Sym- 
phonies may  be  discerned  the  party-spirit  of  the 
seven  years'  war  I  Haydn's  music  was  certainly  fit- 
ted for  his  epoch  ;  yet  if  it  were  merelq  indicative  of 
the  then  reigning  political  opinion,  its  interest  would 
have  ceased  simultaneously  with  the  party-spirit 
which  it  is  supposed  to  convey.  Does  Weber's 
Freischutz  contain  statistic  information  about  the 
Carlsbad  treaty  ?  and  are  not  Haydn's  Seasons  al- 
ways fit  for  "the  present;"  and  do  they  not  return  to 
us  like  the  Spring  he  so  well  depicts,  in  ever-bloom- 
ing youth  and  simple  gaity  1  Scudo,  a  French  critic, 
asserts  (in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  November  15, 
1851)  that  an  atmosphere  of  revolution  pervades 
throughout  Me'hul's  compositions.  He  must  surely 
forget  that  Mehul  wrote  a  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  which 
not  even  Scudo  or  Griepenkerl  conid  detect  anything 
revolutioniiry.  Pray,  what  opinions  of  the  period  are 
advocated  by  Shiikespeare's  works  1  Has  Schiller  in- 
culcated the  party-spirit  of  his  time  in  his  William 
Tell,  Robbers,  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  Bride  of  Messina  f 
Botli  of  these  men  were  assuredly  poets,  and  until 
now  nobody  has  presumed  to  assert  that  their  writ- 
ings are  erroneous  or  obsolete. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Take  the  Loan.     Patriotic  Song  and  Chorus. 

Julius  Eichberg.   25 

A  very  taking  Song  for  the  times.  It  has  been  sung 
every  night  last  week  at  the  Museum  and  was  encored 
every  time.  It  will  be  on  the  bill  next  week.  Thea- 
trical establishments  all  over  the  country  should 
bring  it  out  at  once.  This  would  not  only  be  judici- 
ous but  also  a  patriotic  move. 

The  Harp  of  Wales.     Song.       Brinley  Richards.  25 

A  fine  Parlor  Song,  nearly  if  not  quite  equalling  the 
sfme  author's  popular  ballad  "  Oh  1  Whisper  what 
thou  feelest." 

Your  Blessing,  dear  Mother  !  T.  H.  Howe.  25 

This  is  a  gem.  It  is  not  difficult  and  should  become 
widely  known. 

Ole  Shady,  or  the   Song  of  the  Contraband.     Song 
and  Chorus.  B,  R.  Hardy,  25 

A  melody  somewhat  of  the  peculiar  and  eccentric 
character  of  "  Dixie.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  proving  taking,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
it  would  even  become  immensely  popular.  It  is  a 
capital  hit  at  familiar  events  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent war.  The  author  is  well  known  by  his  Song 
"  Darling  Nelly  Gray." 


Instrumental  Music, 

McClellan's  Grand  March.  50 

The  tifcle-page  of  this  fine  and  spirited  piece  of  mu- 
sic has  a  handsome  Vignette,  in  colors,  representing 
the  young  General  in  whose  command  our  brave  leg- 
ions are  entrusted,  on  a  splendid  white  charger.  It 
is  altogether  the  most  striking  likeness  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  which  we  remember  having  seen. 


Coboarg  Quadrilles, 

■\VeIl  marked  and  easy  to  play. 


Chalaupka.  35 


'Tis  the  Last  Eose  of  Summer.     Transcription, 

Brinley  Richards,  40 
Very  elegant  and  graceful      It  requires  light  and 
nimble  fingers,  but  aside  from  that  it  is  not  difficult. 

Books. 

WixNEK*s  Perfect  Guide  for  Violin,  Flute 
AND  Guitar,  Accordeon,  Piano,  Melodeon 
Fife,  Flageolet  and  Clarionet. — Contain- 
ing Instructions  designed  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  playing  without  a  teach- 
er ;  with  a  choice  collection  of  every  variety  of 
Popular  Music.     Each,  50 

Teachers,  pupils  and  dealers  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
low-priced  Instruction  Book  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  useful  and  attractive  will  fi.nd  these  books  fully 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  iostructions  are  given  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  grades 
of  scholars.  The  exercises  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  lessons  are  not  dry  and  tedious,  but  sprightly  and 
enlivening,  and  the  selection  of  music,  varying  from 
the  simple  to  the  difficult,  comprises  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day.  Dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  on  their  counters  a  more  attractive  or 
popular  series  of  books.  They  have  illustrated  covers 
and  in  all  locations  meet  with  a  quick  sale. 


Music  bv  Mah.. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savings  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Hymn  to  the  Flowers. 

BY    HORACE    SMITH. 

Day  Stars  !  that  ope  your  eyes  with  man,  to  twinkle, 

From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation, 
And  dew-drops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle, 
As  a  libation  — 

Te  matin  worshippers  !  who,  bending  lowly. 

Before  th'  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye, 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high  ! 

Ye  bright  Mosaics  !  that  with  storied  beauty. 

The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What  num'rous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create ! 

'Neath  clustered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  rmgeth, 
A  call  for  prayer ! 

Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand  ; 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn. 
Which  God  hatli  planned — 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder. 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply. 
Its  choir  the  wind  and  waves — its  organ  thunder — 
Its  dome  the  sky  ! 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God — 

Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 

Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers. 

From  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles  !  that  in  dewy  splendor, 

"  Weep  without  woe,  and  blush  without  a  crime," 
0  !  may  I  deeply  learn  and  ne'er  surrender 
Your  love  sublime  I 

"  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory. 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cry,  "  in  robes  like  ours  ; 
How  vain  your  grandeur  !  ah  !  how  transitory 
Are  HUMAN  FLOWERS  !  " 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  Heavenly  Artist ! 

With  which  thou  paintest  Nature's  wide-spread  hall 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest. 
Of  love  to  all ! 

Nor  useless  are  ye,  flowers,  though  made  for  pleasure. 

Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night ; 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight ! 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instruction  hoary, 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  1 
Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori. 
Yet  fount  of  hope  ! 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection, 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bnlb  inteiTed  in  earth, 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection. 
And  second  birth  I 

Were  I,  0  God  !  in  churchless  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines. 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining. 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines  ! 


From    Felix    Mendelssohn's     "Traveling- 
Letters." 

"Weimar,  Mat  21, 1861. 
So  bright  and  fresh  a  day  for  a  journey  as 
yesterday  was,  I  cannot  remember  in  all  my 
traveling-practice.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
sky  was  gray  and  clouded,  but  the  sun  finally 
burst  through ;  the  air  was  cool  and  it  was  Ascen- 
sion day;  the  people  were  dressed  in  their  best, 
and  I  saw  them  in  one  village  going  to  chureh,  in 
another  leaving  it,  and  again  in  a  third  rolling 
ninepins  ;  in  all  the  gardens  tulips  of  manifold 
colors  —  and  I  drove  past  and  took  note  of  every- 
thing. 

In  Weissenfels  they  gave  me  a  small  wagon 
with  a  willow-woven  body  and  in  Naumburg 
even  an  open  droschky ;  my  baggage  was  packed 
on  behind,  with  it  my  hat  and  cloak ;  I  bought 
me  some  bouquets  of  mayflowers — and  so  away 
I  went  through  the  country  as  though  it  was  a 
mere  pleasure  drive.  Beyond  Naumburg  came 
Pfdrtner-Primaner*  and  envied  me  ;  then  drove 
by  President  G.  in  a  little  bit  of  a  vehicle,  which 
had  in  him  a  heavy  burden,  and  his  daughters, 
or  wives  —  at  all  events  the  two  women  who 
were  with  him,  doubtless  envied  me  no  less  ;  then 
we  trotted  up  the  Kosener  hill,  for  the  horses  had 
hardly  anything  to  draw,  and  we  overtook  many 
a  heavy-laden  hackney  coach  ;  and  those  people 
certainly  envied  me  also,  for  I  was  truly  to  be 
envied.  The  country  looked  so  spring-like, 
decked  out,  particolored,  gay — and  then  the  sun 
went  down  so  soberly  behind  the  hiUs — and 
then  the  Russian  Ambassador  drove  along  with 
two  great  four-horse  coaches  so  glum  and  face 
full  of  business — and  I  like  a  young  coxcomb 
drove  by  him  so  quickly  in  my  droschky  —  and 
in  the  evening  I  had  restive  horses,  so  that  a 
little  vexation  might  not  be  wanting  (which  ac- 
cording to  my  theory  belongs  to  pleasure),  and 
composed  all  day  long  so  very  much  of  nothing 
at  all,  but  enjoyed,  idly.  The  whole  affair  was 
noble,  that  is  the  fact  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
I  close  this  description  with  the  remark  that  the 
children  in  Eckartsberge  were  playing  "ring  rose- 
wreath"  just  as  with  us  and  that  they  were  not 
at  all  abashed  by  the  presence  of  the  stranger, 
although  he  looked  on  so  grandly ;  I  would 
rather  have  joined  them  ! 

The  24th.  I  wrote  the  above,  before  going  to 
Goethe,  early  in  the  morning  after  a  walk  in  the 
park.  I  an  still  here,  but  truly  have  not  been 
able  to  go  on  with  the  letter.  I  shall  perhaps 
stay  here  two  days  longer,  —  and  that  is  no  mis- 
fortune ;  for  so  good-natured  and  gay,  with  so 
much  to  impart  and  so  full  of  talk,  I  never  before 
found  the  old  gentleman.  The  real  reason, 
though,  why  I  shall  probably  remain,  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  one  and  almost  makes  me  vain,  or 
rather  proud  ;  nor  will  I  withhold  it  from  you. 
Goethe  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday  for  a  painter, 
who  lives  here,  which  I  am  to  deliver  in  person, 
and  Otillie  told  me  in  confidence  that  it  contains 

*  Boys  of  the  first  class  in  the  celebrated  school  at  Schul- 
pforte.    (Tr.) 


an  order  to  take  my  likeness,  which  Goethe  will 
put   in   a   collection   of  portraits  of  his  friends, 
that  he  has   been   for  some  time  making.     This 
aflair  gives  me  great  {fast)  pleasure  (fast  in  the 
Bible  sense)  ;  but   as  I  have  not  yet  met   Mr. 
Painter  "  Will-he-indeed"   (nor  he  me)  I  shall 
doubtless   remain  here  over  day-after-tomorrow. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  it  though  as  I  said  ;  for  I  live 
splendidly  here  and  enjoy  [the  presence  of  the 
old   gentleman   to  the  top   of  my  bent  —  have 
thus  far  dined  with  him  every  day  and  am  to  go 
to  him  again  this  morning ;  this  evening  he  is  to 
have  company   and  I  am  to  play  —  and   when  I 
play,  the  way  he  makes  remarks   upon  and  asks 
questions  about  everything,  is  a  perfect  delight. 
But  I  must  tell  the  story  properly  and  in  regular 
order,  so  that  you  may  know  all  about  it.     The 
first  morning,  I  called  upon  Ottilie,  whom  I  found 
still   unwell  and   complaining   occasionally,  but 
lighter-hearted  than  formerly,  and  just  as  lovino- 
and   friendly  towards  me    as   ever.     Since  then 
we  are  almost   always   together  and  I  find  it  a 
great  source  of  joy  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
her.'     Ulrike   is   pleasanter    and  more  amiable 
than  ever  before  ;  the   earnestness  of  character, 
which  she  has  gained,  has  assimilated  itself  to  her 
entire  being,  and  she  has  a   truth  and  depth  of 
sentiment,  which  make  her  one  of  the  most  lova- 
ble persons,  I  know.     The  two  boys,  Walter  and 
Wolf,  are   lively,  industrious  and  obliging,  and 
when  they  talk  of  grandpapa's  Faust  —  it  sounds 
too  pretty  !     But  to  come  back  to   my  story :  I 
sent  in  Zelter's  letter  at  once  to  Goethe  ;  he  sent 
an  invitation   to  dinner  ;  I  found  him  externally 
unchanged,  but  at  first  rather  silent  and  not  very 
sympathetic  ;  I  believe  he  had  an  idea  of  seeino- 
how  I  should  behave  ;  this  was  painful  to  me,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  always  so 
now.     But   by  good  luck  the  talk  turned  upon 
the  Women's   Societies  in  Weimar  and  upon  the 
"  Chaos,"  a  mad  sort  of  a  periodical,  which  the 
women    themselves   publish,   and   upon  which  I 
have  soared  so   high  as  become  a  fellow-laborer. 
All  at  once  the  old  gentleman  began  to  be  merry 
and  to  joke  the  two  ladies   about  their  benevo- 
lence, and  their  intellectual   richness,  their  sub- 
scriptions and  their  turning  nurses,  which    he 
seems  specially  to  hate  ;  called  on  me  also  to  fire 
away,  and  as  I  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  a  second 
time,  he  soon  became  just  what  he  used  to  be, 
and  at  length  even   more  friendly  and-  confiden- 
tial than  1  had   ever  before  known  him.     And 
now   all  sorts  of  topics  came    upon  the  tapis ; 
speaking  of  Ries's  "  Robber's  bride,"*   he  said  it 
contained  everything,  which  an  artist  needs  now- 
a-days  to  be  happy — ■  a  robber  and  a  bride  ;  then 
he  scolded  about  the  universal  longings  of  the 
younger   generation,    which    is  so  melancholy; 
then  he  told   a  story  of  a  young  lady,  whom  he 
once  courted  and  who  had  also  shown  some  inter- 
est in  him  ;  then   came  the  charity  fairs  and  the 
sale  of  articles  manufactured    by  the  women  for 
the   benefit  of   the   unfortunate,   at   which   the 
Weimar  ladies  play  the  shopkeeper,  and  where 
*  Opera  by  Ferdinand  Ries.  (Tr.) 
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nothing  is  to  be  bought,  as  he  said,  because  the 
young  people  had  arranged  all  before  hand  and 
so  had  hidden  the  articles  until  the  right  pur- 
chasers should  appear,  and  so  on.  After  dinner 
he  suddenly  began  :  "  Good  children  —  pretty 
children  —  must  always  be  gay —  crazy  people," 
—  and  his  eyes  looked  like  those  of  an  old  lion, 
when  he  is  sleepy.  Then  I  had  to  play  to  him, 
and  he  said,  how  strange  it  was,  that  he  had  heard 
no  music  for  so  long  a  time ;  in  the  meantime  we 
had  been  pushing  music  forward  continually  and 
he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  I  had  to  tell  him  a 
great  deal  about  its  progress,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  we 
v)ill  have  a  little  rational  conversation  with  each 
other."  Then  he  said  to  Otilie,  "  you  have  no 
doubt  already  made  your  wise  arrangements  ;  but 
that  is  of  no  account  against  my  command,  and 
that  is  that  you  make  your  tea  here  to-day,  so 
that  we  may  be  all  together  again."  Upon  ask- 
ing, if  that  would  not  make  it  too  late,  because 
Rienier  was  coming  to  work  with  him,  he  said, 
"Well,  as  you  have  excused  your  children  this 
morning  fi-om  their  Latin,  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Felix  play,  you  certainly 
may  for  once  release  me  from  my  work."  Then 
he  invited  me  to  dine  again  with  him  to-day,  and 
in  the  evening  I  played  a  great  deal  to  him.  My 
three  Welsh  or  Welsh-ess*  pieces  are  very  popu- 
lar here  and  I  am  reviving  my  English. 

Having  asked  Goethe  to  say  "  thou  "  to  me,  he 
sent  me  word  next  day  by  Otilie,  that  I  must 
then  stay  more  than  the  two  days,  which  I  in- 
tended, otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
into  the  habit  again.  Since  he  himself  after- 
wards repeated  the  same  to  me,  and  added,  that 
I  should  lose  nothing  by  the  delay,  and  invited 
me  to  come  every  day  and  dine  with  him,  when 
I  had  no  other  engagement ; —  since  thus  far  I 
have  been  with  him  daily  and  yesterday  had  to 
talk  with  him  about  Scotland,  Hengstenberg, 
Spontini  and  Hegel's  Aesthetics  ;f  since  he  then 
sent  me  out  to  Tiefurth  with  the  ladies,  but  for- 
bade me  to  drive  on  to  Berka,  because  there  is  a 
beautiful  girl  there  and  he  did  not  wish  to  plunge 
me  into  calamity  —  and  I  thought  to  myself,  this 
then  is  the  Goethe,  of  whom  some  time  or  other 
people  will  affirm  there  was  never  any  such  one 
person,  but  he  was  made  up  of  several  little 
Goethe-ids  —  certainly  I  should  be  a  thorough 
madman,  if  I  worried  myself  about  lost  time. 
To-day  I  am  to  play  him  a  specimen  of  Bach, 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  so  bring  him  down  to 
the  present  time,  as  he  expresses  it.  Beside  all 
this,  I  have  been  a  proper  traveller,  having  seen 
the  Library  and  Iphigenia  in  Aulis ;  Hummel  has 
been  playing  octaves  and  the  like  ! !      Felix. 

Weimak,  May  25, 1830. 

I  have  just  received  your  dear  letter  dated 
Ascension  day  and  cannot  help  myself — must 
answer  from  this  place  again.  To  you,  dear 
Fanny  I  shall  send  very  soon  a  copy  of  my  sym- 
phony ;  I  am  having  it  copied  here,  and  shall 
send  it  to  Leipzig  (where  perhaps  it  will  be  per- 
formed*) with  the  distinct  order  to  forward  it 

*  Three  pieces  for  pianoforte  ;  composed  in  1829  for  the 
album  of  three  young  Enj;lishwomen — afterwards  published 
as  Opus  16. 

t  Mendelssohn  had  long  been  a  student  in  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, and  a  great  number  of  manuscript  books  of  note  of 
lectures  are  still  preserved. 

*It  was  not.  The  first  public  performance  of  it  was  in  Ber- 
lin in  November,  1832,  when  the  pianoforte  Concerto  and  Mid- 
summer night  Dream  overture  were  also  given. — Tr. 


to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Collect  votes  as  to  the 
title  which  I  shall  give  it.  Reformation  Sym- 
phony, Confession  Symphony,  Symphony  for  a 
church  festival,  children's  symphony,  or  what  you 
will ;  write  me  about  it ;  and  instead  of  all  sorts 
ridiculous  propositions,  one  rational  one  ;  but  the 
ridiculous  ones,  which  are  hatched  in  the  course 
of  the  business,  I  wish  also  to  know.  Yesterday 
evening  I  was  in  company  at  Goethe's  and  plav- 
ed  all  the  evening  alone,  the  ConcertstUck,  the 
Invitation  to  the  Dance  and  the  Polonaise  in  C, 
by  Weber,  my  three  Welsh  pieces,  the  Scotch 
Sonata.  It  closed  at  ten  o'clock  ;  but  of  course 
I  stayed,  amid  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  dancing, 
singing,  &e.,  until  twelve  —  in  fact  I  live  like  a 
heathen.  The  old  gentleman  always  goes  to  his 
own  room  at  nine  o'clock  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
away  we  ''  dance  upon  the  benches  "  and  we  have 
never  yet  separated  until  midnight. 

To-morrow  my  portrait  will  be  finished  ;  it  will 
be  a  large,  dark  crayon  drawing  and  a  very  good 
likeness;  but  I  look  mighty  grim.  Goethe  is  so 
friendly  and  loving  towards  me,  that  I  neither 
know  how  to  thank  him  or  make  any  return. 
Forenoons  I  have  to  play  pianoforte  to  him  an 
hour  or  so,  from  all  the  great  composers,  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  explain  in  what  and  how 
they  have  aided  the  progress  of  the  art  ;  and  he 
sits  and  listens  in  a  dark  corner,  like  a  Jupiter 
tonans  and  lightens  with  his  oldeyes.  As  to  Bee- 
thoven, he  would  have  none  of  him.  I  told  him 
however,  I  could  not  help  it,  and  played  the  first 
movement  of  the  C  minor  symphony.  That 
affected  him  most  strangely.  At  first  he  said : 
"  but  that  does  not  touch  the  feelings  at  all :  that 
only  excites  astonishment ;  that  is  grand,"  and 
so  he  went  on  muttering  to  himself;  and  after  a 
while  he  began  again,  "  That  is  very  great,  quite 
mad,  one  would  almost  fear  that  the  house  would 
fall  in  ;  and  then  to  think,  of  the  whole  orches- 
tra playing  it  together  !"  And  at  table,  in  the 
midst  of  the  talk  about  something  else,  he  began 
again  upon  the  same  topic. 

You  know  already  that  I  dine  with  him  daily  ; 
at  table  he  asks  me  questions,  going  into  minute 
particulars,  and  after  dining  he  is  always  in  such 
good  spirits  and  so  communicative,  that  we  gener- 
ally remain  in  the  room  more  than  an  hour  alone 
and  he  talks  on  uninterruptedly.  It  is  a  singular 
pleasure,  -when,  as  on  one  occasion,  he  brought 
out  engravings  and  explained  them  ;  or  when  he 
criticised  Hernani*  and  Lamartiiie's  Elegies;  or 
when  he  gives  his  opinion  upon  the  theatres  or 
pretty  girls.  Evenings  he  has  several  times  in- 
vited company,  which  is  now  a  rare  thing,  so 
much  so  that  most  of  the  guests  had  not  seen  him 
for  a  long  time.  Then  I  have  to  play,  and  he 
compliments  me  before  all  the  people,  in  which 
his  favorite  expression  is  stupendous  (ganz  stu- 
pend).  To-day  he  had  invited  a  company  of  the 
beauties  of  Weimar  because  "  I  must  also  live 
with  young  people."  If  I  approach  him  in  such 
a  company,  he  says,  "  My  soul,  thou  must  go  to 
the  women  and  behave  right  beautifully."  I 
have  a  strong  sense  of  propriety  and  therefore  I 
had  them  ask  him  yesterday,  whether  perhaps  I 
do  not  visit  him  too  often.  Thereupon  he  growl- 
ed out  to  Ottilie,  who  did  my  errand,  and  said, 
"he  must  first  begin  and  talk  methodically  with 
me,  for  my  mind  is  so  clear  in  my  own  affairs, 
and  he  must  indeed  learn  much  from  me."     I  felt 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  opera  Hernani  is  not 
meant. — Tr. 


twice  as  tall  when  Otillie  told  me,  and  as  he  said 
the  same  thing  to  me  yesterday,  declaring  that 
there  was  much  upon  his  heart,  about  which  I 
must  make  him  clear,  I  said  "O  yes,"  and  ihoiu/ht 
"  this  will  be  a  lasting  honor  to  me."  The  re- 
verse is  often  true  !  Felix. 

Munich,  June  6, 1830. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  and  no  doubt 
you  have  had  some  anxiety  on  this  account.  Do 
not  think  hardly  of  me  ;  I  could  not  help  it,  truly 
—  have  had  anxiety  enough  about  it  myself — 
have  hurried  my  journey  by  every  means  possi- 
ble—  have  enquired  everywhere  for  the  fast  mail 
coaches,  have  been  everywhere  lied  to,  have 
ridden  all  one  night,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
write  by  to-day's  mail,  of  which  I  was  told  in 
Nuremberg,  and  now  that  I  at  last  have  arrived 
here  —  there  is  no  mail  to-day.  It  makes  me 
almost  crazy;  and  Germany  —  with  its  little 
principalities,  its  money  of  all  sorts,  its  post 
coaches,  which  take  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
the  mile,*  its  Thuringian  forest  where  it  rains 
and  blows,  yes,  even  with  its  Fidelio  here  this 
evening  —  how  much  I  love  it  —  truly!  For 
though  I  am  so  deadly  tired,  I  must  hear  Fidelio 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  had  much  rather  go  to 
bed.  Only  do  not  be  angry  and  do  not  scold  me 
on  account  of  the  long  delay ;  I  can  tell  you,  that 
all  last  night  as  I  was  riding  along,  I  could  see 
in  the  clouds  signs  of  what  I  had  to  expect  of 
you  here.  But  now  let  me  explain  the  reason 
of  my  delay  in  writing  : 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  last  letter  from 
Weimar  I  made  ready  to  start  upon  my  journey 
for  this  place  and  said  to  Goethe  at  dinner,  who 
made  no  reply.  After  dinner  he  took  Ottilie 
aside  to  a  window  and  said  to  her  "  you  must 
make  him  stay  longer."  So  she  undertook  to 
persuade  me,  as  we  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  garden  ;  but  I  wanted  to  prove  myself  a  man 
of  firmness  and  so  held  to  my  decision.  Now 
came  the  old  gentleman  himself  and  said,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  being  in  a  hur- 
ry ;  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  me,  I  had  a 
great  deal  still  to  play  to  him  and  as  to  what  I 
had  said  was  the  object  of  my  journey,  that  was 
just  nothing  at  all.  Weimar  was  for  the  present 
the  great  end  of  my  tour,  and  he  for  his  part 
could  not  see  that  I  lost  anything  here,  which 
was  to  bCjfound  at  the  tables  d'hote  ;  at  all  events 
I  should  hereafter  see  taverns  enough.  And  he 
went  on  ;  and  as  this  touched  my  feelings  and 
then  Ottilie  and  Ulrike  came  to  his  assistance 
and  explained  how  the  old  gentleman  never 
urged  people  to  stay  but  all  the  oftener  hastened 
their  departure, — and  that  nobody  has  so  many 
joyous  days  secured  to  him  as  to  afford  to  throw 
away  any  that  he  is  sure  of —  and  how  they 
would  then  go  with  me  as  far  as  Jena  — well,  then 
I  did  not  want  to  prove  myself  a  man  of  firmness 
and  stayed.  Seldom  in  my  life  have  I  been  so 
little  sorry  for  any  decision,  as  for  this,  for  the 
next  day  was  by  far  the  most  delightful  that  I 
ever  spent  in  that  house.  After  a  pleasure  drive 
in  the  morning,  1  found  old  Goethe  very  liveh' ;  ■ 
he  began  to  tell  stories,  went  from  the  Dumb 
girl  of  Portici  to  Walter  Scott,  from  him  to  the 
pretty  girls  of  Weimar,  from  the  girls  to  the 
students,  to  the  Robbers,  and  so  to  Schiller ;  and 
now  he  went   on,  certainly  for  an  hour  uninter- 

*  German  mile,  of  which  15  are  equal  to  60  geographic  or 
69  1-2  English. 
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ruptedly,  talking  gailj'  about  Scliiller's  life,  and 
his  works,  and  his  position  in  "Weimar ;  and  so 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  deceased  duke,  and  of 
the  year  1765,  which  he  called  an  intellectual 
springtime  in  Germany,  and  which,  as  he  said, 
nobody  could  so  well  describe  as  he  ;  and  to  this 
work  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Life  "  was  to  be 
given,  but  what  with  botany  and  meteorology 
and  all  the  other  stuffs  and  nonsense  for  which 
one  never  gets  "  thank  you,"  one  cannot  get  to 
work  upon  it;  then  he  related  anecdotes  of  the 
time  when  he  had  the  direction  of  the  theatre, — 
and  when  I  was  about  thanking  him  for  all  this, 
he  said  —  " 'Tis  but  chance  talk  —  it  all  conies 
up  just  by  the  way,  called  out  by  your  dear  com- 
pany." These  words  sounded  to  me  wonderfully 
sweet ;  in  short  that  was  one  of  those  conversa- 
tions, which  one  all  his  life  can  never  forget. 
Next  day  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  sheet  of 
his  manuscript  of  Faust,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten : — 

"  To  the  dear  young  Friend,  F.  M.  B.,  strong 
gentle  ruler  of  the  piano,  as  a  friendly  memorial 
of  joyous  Maydays,  1830.  J.  W.  von  Goethe," 
and  then  gave  me  three  letters  of  introduction, 
for  this  place. 

If  this  fatal  Fidelio  were  not  to  begin  so  soon, 
I  might  go  on  and  state  much  more  ;  as  it  is,  only 
my  farewell  to  the  old  gentleman.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  my  visit  in  Weimar  I  spoke  of  a 
family  of  peasants  at  prayer,  a  picture  by  Adrian 
von  Ostade,  which  nine  years  ago  had  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me.  When  I  entered  in 
the  morning  to^take  my  leave,  he  (Goethe)  was 
sitting  before  a  great  portfolio,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Yes,  yes,  away  he  goes — we'll  see,  if  we  can- 
not keep  up  until  his  return ;  but  we  will  not 
separate  without  a  little  piety,  and  so  lot  us  ex- 
amine that  praying  scene  again  together."  Af- 
terwards, he  said  I  should  write  to  him  occasion- 
ally (courage  !  courage  !  I  will  do  so  from  here)  ; 
then  he  kissed  me ;  then  we  drove  off  to  Jena, 
where  the  Frommans  received  me  with  uncom- 
mon kindness,  and  where  in  the  evening  I  bade 
Ottilie  and  Ulrike  also  farewell, — and  so  I  jour- 
neyed onward  hither. 

About  9  o'clock.  Now  Fidelio  is  over,  and 
while  waiting  for  supper,  a  few  words  more.  The 
Schechner*  has  indeed  lost  very  much  ;  she  no 
longer  strikes  her  notes  full  and  clear  ;  and  often 
sang  very  flat,  and  yet  her  deep  heartfelt  emotion 
came  out  so  touchingly,  that  I  sometimes  in  my 
way  even  wept;  all  the  other  singers  were  bad, 
and  much  in  the  performance  was  faulty  ;  but 
there  are  excellent  materials  in  the  orchestra 
and  the  overture  went  —  in  their  manner  of  giv- 
ing it — very  well.  My  Germany  is  indeed  a  land 
of  folly;  it  can  produce  great  men  and  do  them 
no  honor ;  it  has  great  singers  enough,  many 
thoughtful  artists,  bnt  none,  who  will  modestly 
follow  the  composer  and  give  his  ideas  simply  and 
faithfully ;  Marzelline  embellishes  her  part ; 
Jacquino  makes  a  clown  of  himself ;  the  Minister 
an  ass ;  and  when  one  German  like  Beethoven 
has  written  an  opera,  another  German,  like 
Stuntz  or  Poissl  (or  whoever  he  may  be)  cuts 
out  the  ritornels  and  other  such  useless  passages 
in  it;  another  German  adds  trombones  to  his 
symphonies ;  a  third  now  says  Beethoven  is  over- 
loaded, and  then  it  is  all  over  with  the  great 
man! 

Farewell  then  ;  be  healthy,  gay  and  happy, 
and  may  all  the  wishes  of  my  heart  for  you  be 
fulfilled.  Felix. 

*  This  lady,  one  of  Germany's  groatesfc  songstresses,  then 
but  24  years  old,  had  just  suffcTcd  a  severe  illness,  which  in- 
jured her  voice  and  led  to  troubles  in  the  lungs,  which  five 
years  later  drove  her  from  the  stage, — Tr. 


Munich,  Juno  14,  1830 
To  Fanny  Ilensel ! 

BIy  dear  Sisterkin  ! — Early  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  5th,  and  so,  you  are  still 
not  yet  well  ;  how  gladly  would  I  be  with  you, 
see  you  and  talk  to  you  ;  but  it  cannot  be.  So 
I  have  here  written  out  a  song  for  you,  just  as  I 
wish  it  and  mean  it ;  while  doing  it  I  have 
thought  of  you  and  have  been  very  soft-hearted. 
There  is  hardly  anything  new  in  it ;  you  know 
me  thoroughly,  and  understand  just  what  I  am  ; 
and  tlial  I  am  still,  and  you  may  laugh  at  the 
thought  and  enjoy  it ;  I  might,  it  is  true,  say  and 
wish  you  something  different,  but  something  bet- 
ter, not.  There  shall  be  nothing  more  in  the 
letter  ;  that  I  am  yours,  you  know  —  and  may 
God  grant  you  what  I  hope  and  pray  : 

Andante,      "        |"»^ 
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[For  the  Ijondon   Musical  World  and  DwiBht'fl  Journal  of 
Music.] 

Dussik,  Dussek,  Duschek. 

The  three  names  iit  tlic  licnd  of  this  articlo  are 
in  fact,  but  various  modes  of  writing  the  same  iis 
aflopteil  by  different  persons,  who  in  their  day  made 
it  famous.  The  double  .s  in  the  Bohemian  language 
is  equivalent  to  the  English  sh  and  tlic  German  arh  ; 
and  out  of  Bohemia  e  seems  to  have  been  thought 
better  fitted  to  secure  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
second  syllable  than  i.  The  name  is  found  with  as 
many  variations  as  Eode's  air — Geriier  indeed,  quot- 
ing from  the  German  of  Burney's  Tour,  gives  it  in 
the  Lexicon  of  1792  as  Bulsick.  Not  having  the 
English  copy  of  Burney  at  hand  I  cannot  decide 
whoso  error  this  was  —  Burney's,  his  printer's,  his 
translator's,  or  the  printer  of  the  latter.  Besides  the 
forms  given  above,  it  will  be  found  written  Duschek, 
Diisseck,  Duscheck,  Dussick  and  perhaps  still  other- 
wise. The  father  of  the  English  Dussek  wrote  his 
name  Dussik  ;  the  friend  of  Mozart  at  Prague  wrote 
his  Duschek. 

The  recent  revival  of  some  of  the  English  Dussek's 
compositions  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Davison 
and  their  performance  in  public  by  Miss  Goddard, 
the  interest,  which  all  students  of  musical  history 
must  feel  in  the  Duschek  of  Prague  as  Mozart's 
friend,  the  large  space,  which  artists  of  this  name 
filled  at  one  time  in  the  musical  world,  these  and 
similar  reasons  are  sufficient  to  justify  an  attempt  to 
compile  such  an  account  of  the  Dussiks  —  the  true 
way  of  writing  the  name  —  as  will  put  an  end  to  the 
present  confusion  m  relation  to  them. 

This  article,  however,  will  not  be  an  attempt  to 
write  biography,  but  simply  the  compiling  of  scatter- 
ed notices  (for  the  first  time)  into  what  our  French 
friends  might  perhaps  call  "memories  pour  servir, 
&c."  Its  basis  will  be  the  notices  in  DIabacz's  (or 
DIabatsch's  "  Kiinstler  Lexicon  fur  Bohmen"  — 
(Lexicon  for  Bohemian  artists.)  This  Gottfried 
Johann  DIabacz  was  a  monk, — Librarian  and  chorus 
master  in  the  convent  Strahow  at  Prague.  His  Lexi- 
con, a  labor  of  love,  running  through  some  thirty 
years  appeared  in  1815  in  2  vols.  4  to.  No  work  of 
the  kind  by  a  single  author  was  ever  perfect  —  wit- 
ness Fetis  (1st  ed.)  and  even  Gerber — our  English 
musical  and  Biographical  dictionaries  are  unluckily 
below  even  contempt  —  and  so  may  many  an  error 
be  pointed  out  in  DIabacz.  But  as  to  the  Dussik 
family,  to  which  J.  L.  D.  belonged,  his  authority  is 
unquestionable,  his  notes  having  been  made  from  the 
oral  communications  of  that  artist's  father  and 
mother.  This  remark  seems  to  be  necessary,  be- 
cause the  authorities  recently  followed  in  England  in 
a  notice  of  J.  L.  Dussek  are  directly  contradicted 
by  DIabacz  in  some  points. 

The  following  is  I  believe  a  complete  list  of  the 
Dussiks,  who  have  made  themselves  known  in  the 
musical  world  : 

1.  Johann  Joseph  Dussik,  married  Veronica 
Stebeta. 

2.  AVenzel  Dussik. 

3.  .lohann  Ladislaw  Dussik,  married  Corri. 

4.  Franz  Benedict  Dussik. 

5.  Veronica  Rosalia  Dussik,  married Cian- 

chettini. 

6.  Adalbert  Dussek. 

7.  Franz  Duschek,  married  Josepha  Hambachor. 

8.  Karl  Dnscbek. 

Adalbert  Dussek  and  Wenzel  Dussik  may  be  dis- 
missed in  the  few  words  which  DIabacz  has  granted 
them. 

The  former  he  says  "  was  a  distinguished  concert- 
master"  on  the  Viola  d'Amour  and  lived  in  Prague 
as  a  virtuoso  upon  that  instrument  in  the  year  1745- 
7,  being  in  the  habit  of  playing  "  as  was  then  the 
the  custom  in  still  moonbght  nights  in  the  puWic 
squares  of  the  old  town,  to  the  universal  applause  of 
the  people,  who  collected  about  him,  in  which  per- 
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formances  he  was  accompanied  by  Wenzel  Petrik,  a 
very  skillful  performer  on  the  violoncello."  He 
made  the  course  of  philosophical  study  at  Prague, 
became  a  priest,  joined  the  order  of  Cistercian 
monks,  and  entered  the  convent  at  Konigssaal,  near 
Prague,  where  he  died  about  1768. 

Wenzel  Dussik  born  in  1750  at  Mlazowicz 
(Mlatsovitsch)  in  Bohemia,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Johann  Joseph  D.,  who  took  him  into  his  family 
and  tutored  him  into  a  good  organist  and  bass-singer. 
He  began  life  as  an  organist  at  Olmiltz,  but 
after  some  years  of  service  there  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  became  organist  at  Eiche ; 
whence  aftera  time  he  acceptad  the  place  of  "School- 
Eector  "  at  Bitesch  in  Moravia,  where  he  died  about 
the  close  of  the  century. 

JoHANN   Joseph  DnssiK. 

In  a  history  of  the  provincial  tour  Konigingratz 
in  Bohemia,  a  family  of  this  name  is  mentioned  as 
giving  magistrates  to  the  town  so  long  ago  as  H72- 
97.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  later  Dussik — whether 
a  descendant  of  that  family  or  not  Father  DIabacz 
does  not  appear  to  know  —  lived  in  the  town  of  eu- 
phonious name,  Mlazowicz,  as  "  Wagenmeister." 
What  the — hocus  pocus — was  a  Wagenmeister?  A 
mere  peasant  driver  of  wagons  ?  A  mechanic,  the 
builder  of  four-wheel  vehicles,  a  grade  higher  in  so- 
ciety ■?  Or  was  he  master  of  the  post  coaches  f  If 
so,  he  was  a  small  official.  Or  was  he  an  owner  of 
coaches  and  horses,  and  thus  "one  of  the  first  men  in 
town?"  If  the  latter,  this  Dussik  was  a  very  good 
match  for  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Schreiner, 
teacher  at  Holowaus  and  of  local  reputation  as  bass 
singer.  At  all  events  that  match  was  made,  and 
and  when  he  died  1749  or  1750  —  DIabacz  is  a  little 
composed  in  his  dates  here  —  he  left  frau  Elizabeth 
with  two  hoys  on  her  hands,  Johann  Joseph,  born  in 
1739,  and  Wenzel  (noticed  above)  an  infant  at  the 
breast — or  was  he  a  posthomous  child  "!  But  let 
DIabacz  go  on  with  the  story,  with  as  much  of  his 
quaintness  as  I  can  give  in  English. 

The  mother  gave  the  ten-year-old  boy  into  the 
school  of  her  brother-in-law  Johann  Wlachs,*  a 
skilful  tutor  of  the  musical  youth  of  Mlazowicz,  and 
in  a  few  years  had  the  joy  to  see  him  a  preceptor  in 
the  same  school,  where  he  not  only  very  often  took 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  uncle;  but  out  of 
gratitude  remained  with  him ,  for  several  years. 
"  Thence  he  came,  as  assistant  in  a  school,  to  Lan- 
genau,  where  he  studied  thoroughbass  so  zealously 
and  taught  the  boys  so  asiduously,  that  three  years 
later  he  was  called  as  second  teacher  to  Chlamecz. 
As  he  here  and  indeed  in  all  that  region  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  very  good  organist  and  a  skill- 
ful teacher  of  youth,  the  Magistracy  of  Czaslau* 
offered  him  the  position  of  organist  and  head  teacher 
in  the  town  school  of  that  place.  He  accepted  these 
appointments  in  1759  and  began  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  great  applause.  To  them  he  gave  his 
days;  but  the  nights,  sometimes  the  whole  night 
through,  to  the  scores  of  Caldara,  a  Bach,  a  Fux  a 
Tuma,  &c.,  which  he  studied  and  from  which  he 
copied  pieces  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  pupils.  Order, 
industry,  piety  and  the  long-desired  finer  culture  of  the 
pupils  reigned  in  his  house.  And  thus  he  gained 
both  love  and  honor  and  the  pupils  respected  him  as 
their  father.  For  them  he  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  do  more,  if  he  should  share  domestic  cares  with 
a  "  house-mother."  Her  he  found  in  Veronika  Ste- 
beta,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Johann  Stebcta  —  whose 
services  to  the  town  had  been  of  great  value,  —  and 
whom  he  married  May  9,  1760  and'  who  bore  him 
two  sons,  Johann  Ladislaw  and  Franz  Benedikt  and 
one  daughter,  Veronika  Eosalie — all  three  at  this 
present,  great  virtuosos.  For  how  could  he,  who 
gave  such  an  excellent  musical  education  to  the 
children  of  others,  have  failed  as  to  his  own  ? 

*  Call  it  Flax — that  is  near  enough. 


"  Duly  fitted  by  study  at  home,  both  sons  were 
early  provided  with  places  in  choirs  ;  the  one  as  a 
singer  in  the  Minorite  church  at  Iglau,  the  other  as 
organist  in  the  convent  church  in  Emaus,  where  he 
enjoyed  for  several  years  the  guardianship  and  aid  of 
the  brave  composer  and  organist,  father  Augustin 
Ssenkyrcz  (Shenkeerch). 

"  In  the  year  1802  Dussek  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
once  more  in  his  old  age,  one  of  his  sons,  J.  L, 
Dussek  —  one  of  the  greatest  virtuosos  in  Europe  — 
together  with  his  daughter  Veronika  Rosalia,  who 
had  married  M.  Cianchettini,  and  to  enjoy  their  well 
earned  fame. 

"  Dussek  has  written  a  great  deal  and  among  his 
best  works  are,  1  Pastoral  Mass,  2  short  Litanies,  1 
Eegina  Creli,  and  many  pianoforte  sonatas,  fugues 
and  toccatas,  which  have  receivd  the  praise  of  a 
Burney  and  other  great  musical  experts. 

"  Among  his  pupils  of  high  rank,  he  gave  special 
praise  to  Baroness  Obiteczky  of  Obitecz  and  Rahen- 
haupt,  by  marriage  Baroness  von  Litzau. 

"In  1 807  he  was  still  living  at  Czaslau  and  still 
the  best  teacher  there." 

So  far  DIabacz.  Burney  visited  him  in  1771  (?) 
and  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  very  first  among 
German  organists.  When  he  died  I  cannot  make 
out ;  but  in  a  notice  of  his  son's  death  at  Paris  in 
1812,  the  father  is  said  to  be  still  alive  at  Czaslau. 

Johann  Ladislaw  (or  Ludwig)  Dussek,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding  was  born  at  Czaslau  (Haslau) 
Feb.  9,  1761.  DIabacz,  Gerber  and  others  write  his 
name  like  his  father's  with  an  i;  the  Leipziger  Allg. 
Mus.  Zeitung  generally  writes  e,  as  do  of  course  the 
English  and  French  publications  of  his  day.  Hence 
the  great  confusion  which  has  arisen  as  to  the  auth- 
orship of  works  by  Dussik  and  Dussek. 

"  He  began"  says  DIabacz,  "  to  play  the  piano- 
forte (or  harpsichord)  in  his  fifth  year,  and,  upon  the 
testimony  of  his  own  father,  to  smite  the  organ  in 
his  mirth."  (This  expression  is  an  old  German 
oddity.  In  old  musical  works  people  always  plai/ 
(spielen)  the  harpsichord,  but  smite,  (schlagen)  the 
organ.  "  Tliereupon  he  went  to  Iglau  as  soprano 
singer,  where  he  lived  some  years  under  the  care  of 
his  near  relation,  father  Ladislaw  Spinar  (at  that 
time  chorus  director  in  the  Minorite  church),  at  the 
same  time  hearing  the  humanities  (pursuing  liberal 
studies)  under  the  Jesuits  ;  which  course  (of  study) 
he  continued  two  years  longer  at  Kuttenberg,  where 
he  was  organist  in  the  Jesuit  church.  After  this  he 
went  to  Prague,  heard  philosophy,  and  gained  the 
degree  of  Master. 

'■  At  this  period  it  was  his  desire  to  join  the  order 
of  the  Cistercian  friars,  but  his  youth  prevented  his 
admission  into  the  convent  Saar.  So  he  entirely 
gave  up  his  pious  wish,  willing  by  music  alone  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.  He  was  successful. 
He  soon  made  a  journey  with  his  special  protector, 
an  Austrian  captain  of  artillery,  named  Miinner  to 
Mechlin  (Malines)  where  he  remained  some  time  as 
pianoforte  teacher  and  thence  went  on  to  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  and  Amsterdam."  In  those  days,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  Austria  held  most  of  the  "  Low 
Countries,"  which  accounts  for  the  constant  inter- 
course between  the  musicians  of  Prague  and  Vienna 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Rhine  countries  on 
the  other — a  fact  which  had  great  influence  upon  the 
career  of  many  artists,  Beethoven  among  them.  "In 
those  two  cities  he  has  made  his  public  appearance 
as  a  young  '  tone-artist'  and  published  some  of  his 
better  compositions." 

Dussek  must  have  been  very  young  at  this  time, 
— perhaps  21  or  22  years  of  age  —  no  exact  dates 
are  given.  The  first  contemporaneous  notice  which 
I  find  of  him,  is  in  Cramer's  "  Magazin  der  Musik  " 
(Hamburg  and  Altona)  in  an  article  of  notices  of 
new  music,  headed  with  the  date  Jan.  15,  1783.  It 
is  this  : 

*  Cbaslow — more  recently  the  c  (the  c,  the  open  c)  has  been 
expunged  and  the  name  is  written  Haslau. 


Concerto  pour  le  clavecin  on  Piano  Forte  avec 
accompagnements  de  deux  violons,  Alto  and  Basse, 
deux  Hautbois  and  Cors,  ad  libitum,  compose'  par 
Dussick.  Oeuvre  premier,  libro  1  and  2,  a  la  Haj'e 
ch&  Hummel  and  fils. 

Trois  Sonates  pour  le  clavecin  on  Piano  Forte  avec 
accompagnement  d'un  Violon  ad  libitum. 

Upon  these  works  "  W.,"  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  remarks,  "  In  both  the  concertos,  as  well  as  in 
the  sonatas,  the  leading  quality  is  a  lively  and  bril- 
liant execution  ;  we  find,  especially  in  the  first  two, 
much  that  is  both  new  and  good,  so  that  this  hitherto 
hitherto  unknown  author,  who  is  a  Bohemian,  gives 
promise  of  that  e.'ccellence  in  his  future  works,  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed  through  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Mislewezeck,  a  Duschek  and  others  of 
his  countrymen."  A.  W.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Truth  About  Music  and  Musicians. 

No.   8. — Political   Music. 

Translated  from  the  German  hj  Sabilla  Notello. 

{Concluded  from  page  208.) 

"Fie!  a  politic  song. — a  scurvy  song." — Goethe. 

It  is  certain  that  every  artiste  and  every  com- 
poser must  adapt  himself  to  his  era, — he  cannot 
escape  from  its  magical  circle  ;  but  this  rule 
merely  applies  to  what  is  outward  and  conven- 
tional— to  what  is  transitory — and  is  modified  by 
time.  Griepenkerl  and  Wagner  demand  in- 
credible eiforts  from  music.  The  first  pretends 
that  "  the  necessities  of  the  period  should  be  de- 
monstrated by  opera,"  and  shows  composers  the 
path  they  must  follow  in  order  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  art.  These  requirements,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  that  all  art,  therefore  music 
also,  shonld  be  the  reflex  and  condensed  memo- 
randa of  all  the  heterogeneous  and  conflicting 
opinions  broached  during  a  particular  epoch. 
On  this  account,  he  admits  only  one  opera  to  be 
worthy — -Meyerbeer's  Huguenots,  because  this  is 
"  produced  red-hot  from  the  questions  at  present 
agitating  the  world,  and  contains  the  real  kernel 
of  most  important  interests  of  our  time."  Well, 
yes ;  Scribe's  text  represents  to  us  religious  loar, 
and  Meyerbeer  has  set  it  to  appropriate  music. 
Auber's  Masaniello,  too,  is  produced  "  red-hot 
from  the  questions  at  present  agitating  the  world," 
for  Scribe's  text  represents  in  it  liberty's  war 
against  tyranny,  and  Auber  has  set  it  to  the  best 
of  music. 

Was  I  not  right  when  I  above  asserted  that 
those  who  demand  a  "  reflex "  of  the  present 
strifeful  epoch,  merely  wish  to  degrade  music  into 
a  means  of  accomplishing  their  political  ends  ? 
And  if  music  is  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
present  only,  is  our  epoch  characterised  soleli/ 
by  war  ?  Surely  it  forms  only  one  feature  of 
our  era;  nay,  is  it  not  merely  an  abnormal  ex- 
crescence ?  '  Yet  strife  is  proposed  as  the  only 
subject  worthy  of  art  illustration.  Through  such 
misuse,  art  becomes  narrow  and  one-sided  ;  it 
would  lose  its  universal  sway,  because  it  could 
only  gratify  those  who  might  be  partisans  of  the 
sanie  color  as  the  composer.  What  would  art 
become  to  those  lovers  of  it,  who  desire,  not  de- 
lineations of  political  diflerences,  not  war-stirring 
effects  of  heart-rending  emotions,  but  seek  from 
music  peaceful  joy  and  soothing  consolation  ?  If 
music  is  required  to  be  democratic,  why  should  it 
not  be  aristocratic  ?  Why  should  not  every 
party,  every  sect,  eveiy  rank,  possess  a  nnisic  of 
its  own  ?  But  we  find  that  the  music  which 
pleases  one  party  is  agreeable  to  another ;  that 
which  charms  one  class  is  not  unadmired  by  an- 
other. What  is  said  of  music  may  apply  to  all 
other  arts.  Shall  painters  merely  depict  subjects 
fetched  "  red-hot  from  the  questions  agitating  the 
present  world  ?"  Is  Raphael's  "  Jladonna  "  ohso- 
lele,  or  has  it  been  superseded  by  Hiibner's  "  Si- 
lesian  weaver  ?"  Is  Lessing's  "  Hussite  "  a  mas- 
terpiece of  painting,  mere!;/  because,  it  carries  us 
into  scenes  of  religious  contest  ?  Do  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  Flemish  and  Italian  masters  utter 
the  opinions  of  their  era,  and  must  we  reject  as 
unpolitical    Claude     Lorraine's    'glorious   views, 
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Berghem's  peaceful  landscapes,  m-  Haydn's  pas- 
toral Creation  ? 

But  do  not  alarm  yourself;  political  7tn(sic 
never  will  exist.  Altlioun;li  journalists  may  write 
and  re-write  the  law  that  "  Art  must  be  demo- 
cratic," it  never  will  become  so,  nor  can  it  be 
made   aristocratic. 

Beethoven  is  cited  as  a  composer  who  wrote 
democratically  ;  but  democrats  are  uncomplimen- 
tary to  themselves  and  their  "  music  of  the  fu- 
ture," when  they  adopt  as  the  ideal  of  democratic 
music  the  confused,  strained,  gloomy  and  weari- 
some works  of  Beethoven's  last  manner.  From 
the  anecdote  related  of  this  great  master,  that  he 
tore  up  the  dedication  of  his  Eroica  to  Napoleon 
when  he  learnt  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Em- 
peror, it  has  been  concluded  not  only  that  Bee- 
thoven held  democratic  opinions,  but  that  the 
symphony  itself  was  democratically  written. 
Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  whether  the  Pastorale 
be  aristocratic  or  revolutionary. 

You  must  remember  that  Beethoven  himself 
has  spoken  often  and  very  distinctly  about  his 
own  music ;  therefore  if  he  had  wished  to  write 
"democratic"  music  (then  utterly  unknown),  and 
thus  introduce  an  eflfective  novelty  into  his 
science,  he  would  certainly  have  announced  his 
intention,  and  pointed  out  his  meaning.  Read 
Schindlcr's  "  Life  of  Beethoven,"  and  you  will 
know  what  to  think  of  his  pseudo-democratic 
opinions,  and  consequently  to  judge  of  their  in- 
fluence over  his  creative  genius. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  music  may  and 
will  cause  delight  and  enjoyment,  but  cannot 
instruct,  convince,  or  inculcate  political  princi- 
ples; and  the  public  in  general  feels  and  duly 
appreciates  this  truth.  It  cares  not  for  demo- 
cratic or  any  kind  of  political  music,  if  such  be 
the  modern  works  full  of  instrumental  fury,  and 
wild,  conflicting  passages ;  it  hears  them  once, 
"  out  of  curiosity,"  but  soon  returns  to  the  sim- 
ple, pleasing  operas  of  Auber  and  Rossini,  &c. ; 
it  revels  in  Mozart's  "obsolete"  school,  —  even 
in  his  Cost  fan  tutii  (in  spite  of  nonsensical  text), 
and  actually  takes  delight  in  old  Dlttersdorf's 
chirping  melodies,  precisely  because  it  yearns  to 
escape  from  the  strife,  the  bustle  and  antagon- 
isms, the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  day ;  and 
seeks,  not  to  be  reminded  of  and  chained  to  the 
present,  but  to  forget  it  and  all  its  perplexities 
during  a  few  hours  at  least. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  art,  and  for  all  real 
artistes,  if  some  modern  theories  were  true  or 
feasible.  The  sphere  of  art,  far  ft-om  being  en- 
larged, would  be  restricted  more  and  more. 
Genius  would  be  forbidden  to  spread  its  pinions 
and  soar  aloft ;  its  wings  would  be  cruelly  muti- 
lated, that  they  might  flutter  neatly  within  the 
due  limits  of  the  "  questions  of  the  day,"  like 
some  poor  bird  in  a  cage.  But  genius  proclaims 
itself  genius  especially  by  its  independence  ;  it 
accommodates  itself  to  outward  form  and  ascer- 
tained rules,  but  brooks  not  shackles  or  dictates 
as  to  what  it  shall  express  or  what  it  shall  origin- 
ate. Genius  cannot  be  created  by  perfect  liber- 
ty, nor  induced  by  loss  of  freedom  ;  it  can  only 
be  awakened  by  art,  and  perfected  by  arduous 
study.  I  can  well  believe  that  musical  genius 
may  be  inspired  by  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn 
and  other  great  composers,  as,  in  fact,  has  been 
the  case  ;  but  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
exposition  of  a  "  red-hot  "  question  of  the  day, 
or  that  a  parliamentary  speech,  although  a  mas- 
terpiece of  oratory,  could  inspire  talent  in  a  com- 
poser, or  could  incite  him  to  executive  efforts, 
excepting,  perhaps,  to  the  eflort  of  making  a 
speech,  or  writing  a  book  to  prove  how  excellent 
an  idea  it  would  be  to  apply  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  music  to  the  furtherance  of  party-spirit 
and  its  ends. 

Art  steadfastly  pursues  its  course  through  all 
the  confused  and  accumulated  obstacles  of  time  ; 
it  is  helped  onwards  only  by  great  talents  de- 
voted entirely  and  exclusively  to  it;  by  encour- 
agement proffered  by  the  public,  the  mighty  or 
the  rich,  who  furnish  ancilliary  support,  and  nur- 
ture it  with  deferential  admiration.  If,  during 
our  era,  music  has  not  progressed,  but  rather 
stood  still,  and  even  retrograded,  the  fact  must 
not  be   attributed  to  wact  of  public  sympathy. 


which,  perhaps,  was  never  more  profuse  than  at 
present,  nor  want  of  sufficient  pecuniary  support, 
lor  now-a-days  no  good  artiste  need  sutler  liard 
poverty  ;  nor  is  it  because  music  has  not  been 
adajjted  to  politics ;  the  cause  lies  rather  in  the 
very  erroneous  views  taken  by  some  of  our  most 
gifted  modern  composers,  who  turn  from  sinqjle 
art,  and  occupy  themselves  with  politics  and 
political  music.  Politics  stifle  real  music,  and 
misapply  talent,  as  we  may  clearly  see  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  highly-gifted  artist  of  our  day.  The 
introduction  of  politics  into  musical  art — nay. 
even  an  overweening  application  to  statistic  and 
transitory  interests,  exerts  a  most  deteriorating 
influence  on  the  study,  reflection,  originality,  and 
creative  power  of  any  artiste,  in  any  age  ;  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  warn  you  against  beinc 
unwarily  seduced  by  the  syrens  of  polity,  who  in 
our  present  prosiac  age  infect  every  road  or 
pathway,  and  seek  to  entice  young  artistes  to 
their  ruin. 

Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  who  suffers  no  rival, 
and  only  fully  grants  her  gracious  favors  and 
sacred  treasures  to  those  who  dedicate  themselves 
faithfully  and  exclusively  to  her  service.  "  Art 
is  long,  life  is  short,"  and  music  especially  is  so 
difEcult  a  science  that  it  cannot  be  studied  or 
practised  as  a  subordinate  occupation.  If  man's 
life,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  is  sacrificed  to 
eating  and  drinking,  sleeping,  and  other  necessi- 
ties, be  dedicated  to  so  absorbing  a  pursuit  as 
polities,  what  remains  for  art,  for  study,  for  crea- 
tion ?  "  He  who  would  become  great,  must  learn 
to  limit  himself  to  a  single  object,"  that  is,  he 
must  _  consider  and  use  all  events  which  occur 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  afl"ect  and  further  his 
grand  aim;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
steadily  repudiate  as  extraneous  everything  which 
might  prove  a  hindrance  to,  or  even  distract  him 
from  the  same  grand  aim.  As  a  rule,  all  great 
minds  have  contented  themselves  with  a  sinaile 
object,  and  devoted  their  entire  activity  to  its 
accomplishment ;  its  exceptions  may  exist,  but 
the  rule  is  valid. 

The  most  immediate  and  natural  result  which 
devoted  attention  to  politics  must  induce  on  the 
thoughts  and  general  characteristics  of  an  artiste, 
is  narrow-minded  monotony.  He  must,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  war-cry  of  our  festhctic  politicians, 
declare  himself  of  some  decided  parli/-cnlnr,  and 
work  hard  for  its  predominance.  If  he  do  this, 
he  loses  his  clear  perception  of  general  humani- 
ty ;  his  vision  becomes  spectacled — he  can  only 
use  his  eyes  and  understanding  for  those  objects 
comprised  within  the  circle  of  his  political  pale. 
What  cares  he  for  the  small,  insignificant  thing 
at  work  within  the  human  breast,  called  heart, 
with  all  its  noiseless  sorrow  and  joy  ?  He  has 
no  time  and  no  capability  to  dwell  upon  nature — 
her  charms,  her  various  phases.  He  must  en- 
deavor to  comprehend  the  "red-hot  questions  of 
the  day,"  and  seek  to  represent  them  by  composi- 
tions as  red-hot  as  themselves.  He  must  feel  in- 
dignant at  the  oppressive  tyranny  which  treads 
down  noble  democracy,  and  write  (just  to  spite 
such  tyranny)  excessively  democratic  music,  de- 
scriptive of  present  opinions,  in  order  to  accus- 
tom the  public  to  such  strains,  to  cultivate  its 
musical-political  faculties,  and  lead  it  gradually 
to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  real  "  Music  of 
the  future."  He  must  only  recognize  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  day, — the  dark  shades  of  human 
nature  ;  and  therefore  must  overlook  all  that  is 
eternally  beautiful,  eternally  cheerful,  eternally 
beneficent — all  eternal  art.  He  must  hate — for 
partisans  are  forced  to  hate  ;  yet  hate  destroys — 
love  only  can  create  and  perpetuate.  He  will 
study  the  works  of  Wagner,  Schumann,  &c.,  as 
his  models,  but  neglect  contemptuously  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven,  as  worn-out  and  unin- 
structive  "  for  our  day." 

But  whatever  conspicuously  lives  in  and  influ- 
ences the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  composer, 
must  necessarily  shine  conspicuously  as  a  reflex 
in  his  productions.  His  thoughts  are  thoughts  of 
hatred,  of  war,  of  opposition  ;  and  if  he  succeed 
in  faithfully  depicting  these  ideas  through  the 
medium  of  music,  if  he  gives  a  vivid  truthful- 
ness to  such  themes,  he  will  fail  in  the  simply 
cheerful,  tranquilizing  counter-themes,   without 


which  no  master-work  can  be  constructed. 
Soothing,  lively,  and  graceful  images  are  perhaps 
never  awakened  in  his  soul ;  and  should  he  know 
or  feel  that  art  demands  them  as  a  requisite  con- 
trast, he  will  seek  to  paint  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess— they  will  be  false  and  inexpressive.  Con- 
straint and  artifi(;iality  will  be  easily  traced  in 
them,  while  all  charm  and  spontaneous  grace  will 
be  found  wanting.  This  is  a  truth  I  could  prove 
by  manifold  examples. 


Carl  Friediich  Zelter.* 

(CoDclmled  fj'om  p.igo  202  ) 

Te  he  the  snccessor  of  a  man  like  Fasch,  was,  in- 
deerl,  a.  distinction  for  Zelter,  who  was  one  duy  un 
artist  and  a  mason  the  next.  But  he  had  richly  de- 
served it  by  his  persevering  application,  and  had 
gone  through  innumerable  privations  before  he  at- 
tained it.  The  way  in  which  he  managed  to  educate 
himself  is,  on  the  one  liand,  too  original,  and,  on  the 
other,  too  honorable,  for  us  to  pass  over  in  total 
silence  the  relation  between  him  and  his  master.  In 
reference  to  this  we  read  as  follows  :  "  As  the  build- 
ing "  (he  is  S]3eaking  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
employed  in  the  Schlesinger  Strasse,  preparatory  to 
being  admitted  a  masler-mason,  and  which,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  is,  at  present,  in  the  possession  of  Herr 
de  Cuvry)  "  was  situate  above  half  a  mile  from  my 
home,  I  hired  a  lodging  outside  the  town  gates,  in 
order  to  save  a  long  walk.  But  what  was  the  use  of 
this  f  After  work,  I  used  to  go  of  an  evetnng  to 
Jcannette,  who  resided  during  the  summer  with  her 
parents,  in  a  little  country-house  at  the  other  side  of 
the  city,  and,  for  four  or  five  months,  when  Fasch 
was  on  duty  at  Potsdam,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing there  and  taking  my  lesson  every  Friday.  I  al- 
ways returned  the  same  day.  Fasch,  who  knew 
nothing  of  my  occupation,  fancied  I  had  business  to 
transact  in  Potsdam,  because  I  never  denied  that 
such  was  the  case  whenever  the  subject  was  broached. 
He  used  to  be  glad  to  see  me,  because  I  got  on,  and 
heeanse  he  had  more  spare  time  in  Potsdam  than  in 
Berlin.  As  I  continued  my  visits,  however,  regu- 
larly all  through  the  summer,  he  used  often  to  remark, 
'  He  must  confess  I  paid  something  for  his  lessons, 
considering  the  time  they  cost  me,  as  well  as  the 
amount  I  expended  for  refreshments  and  coach-hire, 
or  that  my  business  in  Potsdam  must  be  very  profit- 
able. He  did  not  know  that  I  did  the  distance, 
there  and  back,  in  one  day,  and  in  the  evening  was 
at  my  work  on  the  house.  I  did  not,  however,  find 
this  fatigidng.  At  something  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  set  out  from  the  fiirm-house  where  I 
lived,  and,  Ijetween  eisht  and  nine,  I  was  in  Fasch's 
room  in  Potsdam.  My  lesson  lasted  till  eleven.  I 
then  walked  about  the  grounds  of  Sans-Souci,  or 
amonn;  the  hills.  I  had  ordered  my  dinner  for  a  little 
before  twelve  o'clock,  .at  a  good  inn,  outside  the  Ber- 
liner-Thor,  and,  after  dinner,  I  proceeded  leisurely 
back  to  Berlin,  enjoying  myself  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing at  Jenny's.  Neither  my  father,  mother,  nor  any 
one  else  knew  a  word  about  the  whole  matter.  The 
real  advantage  of  my  walking  home  consisted,  how- 
ever, in  the  agreeable  solitude,  for,  as  a  rule,  I  worked 
out  my  compositions  as  I  went  along,  so  that  I  after- 
wards wrote  them  down  all  the  more  readily.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  I  hired  a  vehicle,  but  the 
coachman  kept  me  waiting,  and  I  conid  not  get  on 
along  the  sandy  road.  I  arrived,  also,  late  at  Pots- 
dam, where,  during  the  reign  of  King  Friedrich, 
there  was  no  end  to  the  examination  a  person  had  to 
undergo.  '  Whence  did  I  come  ?  '  '  How  long  did  I 
intend  to  stay  ?  '  '  AVhat  was  my  business  1 '  were 
some  of  the  numerous  questions  I  had  to  answer. 
Bv  my  own  plan  I  avoided  all  these  inconveniences, 
as" well  as  the  heavy  coach-hire,  until  at  last  Fasch 
snspeetod  how  matters  stood,  and  refused  to  accept 
any  further  remuneration  for  his  lessons." 

Zelter  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  Government  for  music  generally — 
for  which  it  had  previously  done  nothing — and,  of 
course,  for  the  Singacademie  especially,  which  then 
bclonfred  exclusively  to  himself.  As  long  back  as 
the  1.3th  .January,  1804,  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  the  King-,  attended  by  die  entire  Court,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Singacademie. 

By  setting  to  music  the  poems  of  Schiller  and 
Gothe,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  these  great  men, 
and  soon  became  personally  acquainted  with  them. 
Gdthe  was  induced  to  observe  that  he  could  hardly 
have  believed  music  capable  of  such  magnificent 
strains  as  those  of  Zelter.  We  may  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  on  the  15th  May,  of  the  same  year,  Schil_ 

*  Cart  Frtedrlcli  ZeUnr.  Ehie  Lebensbeschretbung.  Nacli 
autobiogrnphisihen  Manusrripten  bearbeilet  von  Dr.  Wilhehn 
Rintel.  Berlin,  Jnnke.  [The  article  is  tranplated  from  the 
Neue  Berliner  Miisifc-Zeitung,  for  the  Musical  World.'\ 
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ler,  also,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Singacademie,  to 
hear  his  ode  :  "  An  die  Freude,"  and,  likewise,  that 
a  funereal  performance  was  got  up  by  the  society  at 
his  decease.  The  autobiography  does  not  contain  a 
word  about  Beethoven,  who  also  visited  the  academy, 
and — according  to  a  statement  made  by  the  present 
director — after  hearing  Fasch's  Mass  for  sixteen  voices 
extemporized  upon  several  of  its  motives,  on  an  old 
grand  piano  which  stood  in  the  ground-floor.  The 
name  of  Beethoven,  as,  likewise,  the  names  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  such  as  Weber,  Radziwill,  &c., 
are  not  once  mentioned. 

More  than  by  his  songs,  however,  Zelter  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  by 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all  his 
compositions,  namely,  the  Aufersteliang  and  Himmd- 
fahrl  Christi,  words  by  Rammler,  produced,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Easter,  1807,  and  sulisequently  per- 
formed seven  successive  years.  It  was  also  revived 
at  the  Jubilee  of  the  society,  in  18.57,  by  the  present 
director.  Zelter,  meanwhile,  bad  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties  tiirown  in  his  way  by  the  Royal 
Capellmcisters.  This  was  the  reason  of  his  journey 
to  Konigsherg  in  1809. 

The  foundation  of  the  Liedertafel  took  place  at 
the  same  period.  Concerning  this  event,  so  impor- 
tant in  its  results,  we  read  :  "  When  we  consider  the 
present  wide  extension  of  societies  of  this  kind,  of 
all  of  which  Zelter's  Lieacrtafel  must  be  regarded  as 
the  parent  and  model,  and  when  we  are  compelled 
to  recognize  in  it  on  element  instructing  and  elevating 
the  human  mind,  we  cannot  avoid  assigning  a  very 
high  position  to  the  importance  and  bearing  of  the 
idea  and  plan  which  created  such  an  institution.  But 
there  was,  moreover,  a  patriotic  signification  involved, 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Liedertafel  was  intended  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  king  to  Berlin." 

intimately  connected,  also,  with  bis  journey  to 
Konigsherg,  where  tlie  Court  resided,  was  Zelter's 
firm  resolve  to  give  up  manual  labor  altogether. 
He  was  materially  influenced  thereto,  as  may  easily 
be  im.igined,  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  ministry  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  he  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  at  a  fixed  salary.  Gratitude  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  journey,  but  its  great  ob- 
ject was  to  interest  the  King  still  more  for  the  art. 
From  the  numerous  letters  written  concerning  his 
journey,  we  obtain  a  lively  insight  into  the  state  of 
things  at  this  period,  including  that  at  the  Court,  as 
well  as  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  princes  of  the 
Hood,  especially  of  the  Crown-Prince,  afterwards 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV. 

Zelter  was  now  recognized  as  a  musician,  and  hon- 
ored and  loved  as  a  man.  He  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  powers,  and  endowed  with  a  warm 
love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  elevated.  *'  He  was 
bold  and  sharp,  butnever  unkind  in  bis  criticism, while 
he  was  always  natural  and  child-like  in  disposition. 
Neitlier  now  nor  subsequently  do  we  remark  in  him 
any  signs  of  that  vanity  or  arrogance,  frequently  as- 
sumed by  artists  who  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  intercourse  with  persons  of  high  rank  by  birth 
or  office.  The  relation  existing  between  him,  as  a 
sou,  in  all  the  maturity  of  manhood,  and  his  gray- 
haired  old  mother,  stands  out  in  truly  antique  purify 
and  beauty.  His  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  his  amiability  of  heart,  always  beamed  forth 
so  triumphantly  from  behind  many  asperities  of  out- 
ward behavior,  and — as  his  contemporaries  sometimes 
designated  it — '  Zelterian  rudeness.'  that  even  sharp 
words  wounded  only  for  the  moment,  and  the  bonds 
of  friendship  were  never  weakened,  but  were  charac- 
teristic of  Zelter  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  have 
caused  all  those  who  were  nearly  connected  with  him 
with  affection." 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  existence,  says 
the  author,  we  perceive  Zelter  as  composer,  teacher, 
musical  director,  critic,  author,  and  ministerial  referee, 
occupying  a  position  such  as,  probably,  never  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  musician.  The  heavy  ordeal  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  when,  in  the  year  1812,  his 
stepson,  for  whose  sake  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  con- 
tinued his  trade,  shot  himself,  brought  him  into  fra- 
■ternal  connection,  so  to  speak,  with  Giithe,  who  dis- 
played the  warmest  sympathy  with  him,  and  subse- 
<iuently,  as  we  all  know,  addressed  him  as  "  Tbou."t 
'The  voluminous  correspondence  between  the  two 
proves  that  from  this  epoch  Zelter,  "  from  being 
simply  a  man  of  action,  grew  up  to  be  .a  thinker." 
The  letters  to  Gothe,  from  1814,  may,  observes  the 
author,  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  series  of  criti- 
cisms, constituting  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  art  in  Berlin.  They  are  completed  by  Zelter's 
unpublished  but  far  more  voluminons  correspondence 
with  other  persons  celebrated  in  every  branch  of  art 
and  science. 

t  For  the  information  of  those  among  our  readers  who  do 
not  understand  German,  we  may  state  that  the  .second  person 
Ringular  is  used  only  in  addressing:  those  who  are  on  a  most 
intimate  footing  with,  or  greatly  inferior  in  rank  to,  the 
speaker. — Ed.  M.  W. 


After  an  active  career  in  all  the  various  capacities 
above-named,  Zelter  lived  to  enjoy  the  great  pleasure 
when  he  had  held  his  office  for  twenty  five  years,  of 
seeing  the  members  of  that  admirable  institution,  the 
Singacademie,  in  a  position  to  lay,  on  the  .30tb  June, 
1825,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  building  of  their  own 
— a  building  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  ar- 
chitect, Herr  Ottmer. 

In  this  building  the  first  performance  took  place  on 
the  2nd  January,  1827  ;  and  the  Tod  Jesu  was  given 
there  on  the  1.3th  April.  On  the  ground  floor  was 
Zelter's  residence,  which  he  occupied  up  to  bis  de- 
cease. This  happened  on  the  loth  May,  18.32.  As 
the  number  of  members  had  increased  from  374  to 
436,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  Academy  into 
two  bodies,  the  "Greater"  and  the  "Less  Academy." 
The  Ripien-Schule,  which  met  at  twelve  o'clock 
every  Friday,  had  already  been  founded  years  pre- 
viously. Many  of  Zelter's  pupils,  as  well  as  other 
artists,  of  all  kinds,  sang  there.  Among  these,  the 
most  amiable  and  most  celebrated  were  tlie  never-to- 
be-forgotten  brother  and  sister,  Felix  and  Fanny 
Mendcls.sohn. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  also  belongs  to 
those  whose  e.arliest  reminiscences  extend  back  to  this 
period.  As  a  student,  I  attended  regularly  the  cho- 
rus classes  of  the  Academie,  where  Zelter  used  gen- 
erally to  be  in  the  best  possible  humor,  the  first 
among  his  equals.  Although  his  own  songs  occupied 
a  more  prominent  position  than  anything  else,  and 
be  evidently  derived  great  pleasure  from  hearing 
them — for  instance,  at  the  present  moment  that  I  am 
writing  this,  I  can  still  hear  his  "Gallias  Cxsarsnbe- 
git,"  to  which  he  was  parti-^iilarly  partial,  and  can 
still  see  the  majestic  old  gentleman  in  his  blue  coat, 
with  his  velvet  cap  upon  his  gray  locks,  as  he 
marched  up  and  down  the  room  to  the  triple  time  of 
the  song — he  was  still  indefatigable  in  exhorting  the 
members  to  exertion,  requesting  some  to  write  poetry, 
and  others  to  furnish  music,  all  for  the  common 
good.  No  one  was  allowed  to  take  offence  at  his 
outbursts,  which  were  frequently  rather  routrh  and 
unceremonious.  Every  one  laughed  and  said  noth- 
ing. I  recollect  meeting  on  those  occasions  Julius 
(afterwards  editor  of  the  ZelUmgshaUe],  Reissiger, 
jun.,  (now  conductor  in  Christiana),  and  Krause  (now 
a  singer  at  the  Royal  Opera).  I  myself  also  received 
at  these  lessons  the  first  encouragement  bestowed 
upon  me;  for  having  tried  my  hand  at  Horace's  ode, 
"  Musis  Amicus,"  Zelter  observed,  '■  Come,  there  is 
some  stuff  in  it"  ("  Na,  es  klingt  doch  ").  Profes- 
sor Grell,  the  present  director  of  the  Singacademie, was 
then  chirrged  with  the  task  of  accompanying  the  cho- 
ruses on  the  piano.  The  members  were  indebted  to 
him  for  many  fine  contributions.  Among  them  I 
may  mention  a  "  Te  Deum  "  for  two  choruses,  with 
an  orchestral  accompaniment,  in  which  the  wind  in- 
struments greatly  preponderated.  I  have  never 
beard  of  this  work  since.  To  this  gentleman,  as 
Zelter's  faithful  pupil,  is  the  book  dedicated.  In  the 
appendix  there  is  an  index  of  .Zelter's  works,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished,  as  'well  as  the  simple  and 
classical  speech  which  Herr  Schleiermaeher  pro- 
nounced over  his  grave.  Flod.  Geyer. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Letters  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  share  our  pleasure  in 
the  welcome  news,  that,  at  last,  something  has  ap- 
peared to  gratify  the  deep  desire  of  us  all,  for  better 
means  of  entering  into  the  inner  life  of  that  compo- 
ser, who  has  beyond  all  question  exerted  a  wider  and 
more  lasting  influence,  in  instrumental  music  at  least, 
than  any  other  since  the  death  of  Beethoven.  Of 
course  we  speak  and  can  speak  thus  only  of  Men- 
delssohn. What  we  now  have  before  us  is  a  single 
volume,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  Reisebriefc  von  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  aus  den  Jahren,  1830  bis 
1832.  Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy, Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Hermann  Mendelssohn, 
1861."  In  English,  "Traveller's  Letters,  by  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  out  of  the  years,  1830-32, 
edited,"  &o. 

From  the  preface,  signed  by  Paul  Mendelssohn,  it 
appears  that  insuperable   difficulties   have   thus   far 


prevented  the  execution  of  the  first-conceived  plan  of 
a  complete  edition  of  all  the  important  letters  of  the 
composer  in  chronological  order,  as  a  means  of  at 
least  preparing  the  way  and  contributing,  in  part, 
the  materials  for  a  complete  biography  of  him,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  was  determined  to  select  some 
one  period,  which  might  be  considered  complete  in 
itself,  and  publish  the  correspondence  belonging  to  it. 

"  After  the  completion,  in  1823,  of  his  first  Jour- 
ney, by  himself,  to  England,"  says  the  editor,  "  and 
a  short  stay  in  Berlin,  whither  be  had  come  to  a 
family  festival,  he  departed  in  1830  on  a  tour  to  Italy, 
thenc;  journeyed  through  Switzerland  to  France, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  18.32,  a  second  time  to  Eng- 
land. Out  of  that  period,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  which  undoubtedly  had  a 
powerful  influence  upon  Mendelssohn's  development 
through  the  strength  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  —  it  may  well  be  remarked  here  that  be  was  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  began  this  tour  — 
a  large  number  of  letters  are  preserved,  written  by 
him  to  his  parents,  his  sisters  F&nny  and  Rebecca 
and  myself.  I  have  added  to  these  also  a  few  letters 
to  other  friends  written  during  those  years,  in  ptirt 
complete,  in  part  only  extracts,  and  now  give  them 
to  the  public  essentially  complete.  (Ihrem  wesent- 
lichen  Inhalte  naeh.) 

"  Whoever  knew  Mendelssohn  personally  and  de- 
sires to  renew  a  living  picture  of  him  to  his  mind,  or 
whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  him  as  he  really  was  than  that  general  impression 
which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  his  musical  crea- 
tions—  such  an  one  will  not  lay  these  letters  aside 
without  satisfaction.  Besides  this  point  of  special 
interest  there  is  one  more  general,  since  they  show 
how  Mendelssohn's  personal  characteristics  and  his 
art  mutually  interpenetrated  and  controlled  [bedingt] 
each  other." 

His  brother  might  have  said  more  —  he  could  say 
no  less.  AVo  read  these  letters  with  somewhat  of 
the  astonishment  that  they  could  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  man  of  21,  which  we  feel  when  we 
hear  the  overture  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
or  the  Octet  and  reflect  that  these  works  are  the  com- 
positions of  a  boy  !  They  exhibit  a  ripeness  of  cul- 
ture in  all  directions  truly  astonishing.  In  some 
points  they  remind  us  of  Mozart  —  more  polished 
than  his,  for  Mendelssohn  had  the  highest  education 
Berlin  could  bestow  in  the  days  of  Hegel,  Schleier- 
maeher, Humboldt,  and  most  of  the  great  names, 
which  have  made  that  city  illustrious  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  —  while  Mozart  spent  his  early 
days  in  the  bigotted  and  provincial  city  of  Salzburg. 
But  through  all  these  letters,  we  feel  the  great  power 
of  observation  and  of  description,  the  strong  sense 
of  humor,  and  the  affectionate  heart,  which  make 
those  of  Mozart,  even  now,  after  more  than  a  century 
has  passed  away,  interesting,  beautiful  and  touching. 
They  are,  however,  more  difficult  to  give  again  in 
English  —  they  possess  a  certain  etherial  element,  a 
perfume  which  it  is  hard  to  prevent  escaping ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  Mozart's,  somewhat 
as  a  Mendelssohn  overture  or  song  without  words, 
from  similar  works  by  the  composer  of  Don  Juan. 

We  will,  however,  endeavor  to  convey  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  original  through  a  translation 
of  some  of  these  letters,  and  doubt  not  that,  how- 
ever inadequately  they  may  be  rendered,  they  will 
still  prove  not  unpleasant  reading  in  their  calmness 
and  beauty,  when  one  turns  gladly  away  from  the 
war  and  bloodshed,  now  unhappily  the  staples  of  the 
daily  press.  The  few  notes  added  by  the  translator 
are  marked  Tr. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  Orpheus  Club  gave  last  Wednesday  evening 
a  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  being  "  still  alive" 
in  the  shape  of  a  capital  musical  entertainment  to  its 
non-performing   members    and    friends.     The  Club 
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sang  several  new  pieces,  amonp;  wliich  a  "  Hymn  to 
Music"  by  Lachner  impressed  us  as  fine  and  likely 
to  appear  more  so  upon  closer  acquaintance.  The 
Solos  were  varied  and  as  well  selected  as  one  could 
wish.  Mr.  Kreissmann  contributed  some  songs  of 
Schumann  and  Franz,  and  with  Mr.  Jansen,  the 
the  Basso  profundo  of  the  Society,  a  most  beautiful 
duet  from  Spohr's  Jessonda,  which  was  entirely  new 
to  us.  With  the  talent  which  the  "  Orpheus"  has  at 
its  coraniatid  it  must  bo  but  an  easy  task  for  them  to 
provide  such  an  entertainment.  Why,  then,  not  do 
itoftener,  especially  since  tlicre  is  but  little  prospect 
tliis  winter  to  the  real  music-lover  for  hearing  else- 
where what  he  likes  ^ 

Ctiildeen's  Festival.— The  music  g'r\-en  at  the 
the  Festival  to  Prince  Napoleon  was  repeated  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  this  week  to 
a  different  audience,  made  up  mainly  of  the  friends 
of  the  scholars.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  admit  all 
■who  desire  to  attend  these  pleasant  occasions, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  difficult 
undertaking,  for  those  who  want,  to  obtain  tickets, 
or  for  those  who  have  them  to  bestow,  to  divide  them 
among'those  who  should  receive  them.  We  hope 
however  that  eventually  all  who  wish  may  be  fortun- 
ate enough  to  have  the  opportunity. 

Madame  Varian,  during  the  last  week  has  begun 
a  series  of  parlor  concerts,  at  low  prices,  suited  to 
the  times.  The  third  of  her  series  was  given  at 
Chickerings'  Rooms  on  Wednesday  evening,  2d  inst. 
to  a  crowded  auditory. 

Of  her  admirable  qualities,  as  a  singer,  we  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length  in  these  columns,  and 
have  only  to  add  that  on  this  occasion,  her  vocal 
performances  were  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Edward  Hoffmann  —  the  distinguished 
New  York  pianist  —  played  adaptations  from  "  La 
Traviata"  and  "  La  Favorita,"  "  The  Last  Hope" 
by  Gottschalk,  and  La  Gazelle,"  a  nocturne  of  his 
own  composition,  with  consummate  artistic  precision 
and  finish  ;  his  accompaniments  to  the  vocal  por- 
tions of  the  programme  were  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Mr.  H.  Draper,  baritone,  acquited  himself 
very  creditably  in  an  aria  from  "  I  Vespri,"  "  Wel- 
come Home,"  and  the  two  duetts  with  Madame 
Varian. 

If  the  well  filled  hall,  and  hearty  applause  are  any 
criterion,  we  should  judge  that  these  concerts  are 
immensely  popular  and  successful.  The  fourth  of 
the  series  will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

CarlEckart,  (Jenny  Lind's  conductor,  while  in 
America)  the  former  director  of  the  Imperial  opera 
at  Vienna  has  just  been  nominated  Chapel-master  of 
the  Court  of  Stuttgard. 

Eosio. — The  friends  of  Mad.  Bosio  and  certain 
amateurs  who  still  worship  the  memory  of  this  great 
artist  who  died  so  prematurely,  assembled  recently 
in  the  church  of  the  cemetery  in  which  she  is  inter- 
red, to  assist  at  a  funeral  service  celebrated  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  a  monument  erected  by 
M.  Xindavelonis,  Mad.jBosio's  husband.  The  mon- 
ument was  executed  in  Florence,  in  bronze  ami  re- 
presents a  Genius,  bending  over  the  bust  of  the  artist 
which  is  supported  by  a  short  column.  The  whole 
stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Finland  porphyiy  which  is 
raised  upon  a  foundation  of  granite.  Three  verses 
by  MSry,  written  last  winter  at  Paris  in  memory  of 
the  glory  of  the  deceased,  are  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  the  pedestal.  The  monument  was  de- 
signed by  Costa,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  single  casting  at  the  foundry  of  Papin  in 
Florence.  The  artistic  execution  is  said  to  be  per- 
fect. It  is  also  said  that  the  remains  of  Mad  Bosio 
are  to  be  removed  to  Paris  and  to  repose  finally  at 
the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise. — Rev.  et  Zig.  ilus. 
lie  Paris. 


Great  has  been  the  praise  lavished  upon  the  name 
of  Beethoven.  Poets  and  artists  have  honored  them- 
selves in  honoring  him,  and  a  mind  fully  equal  to 
the  work  of  love  is  bringing  the  rich  experience  of  a 
life-time's  study  and  research  to  the  writing  of  a 
biography  of  Inm,  who  in  music,  like  Shakespeare  in 
poetry,  was  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time."  The 
performer  who  can  play  Beethoven's  music  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul — give  it  true  interpretation — is, 
in  one  sense,  an  artist.  The  perfection  of  his  per- 
formance is,  in  having  a  listener  who  hears  as  rever- 
ently as  he  plays.  .Judge  then  of  the  feelings  of  one 
understanding  this,  who,  being  asked  by  a  lady  to 
play,  gave  her  a  Beethoven  Sonata,  for  which  be  met 
tliis  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  bis  favorite  com- 
poser :  "Why,  he  really  had  quite  a  hiitck  at  writinij 
music!" — Stella. — (  Worcester  Palladium.) 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  l!^.  —  Hannah  and  Zela 
Gale,  and  Misses  Phillips,  McBridge  and  Forden, 
who  were  burned  at  Wheatley's  Continental  Theatre 
last  night,  died  to-day.  Three  more  will  probably 
die.  Miss  Annie  Nichols,  who  leaped  from  the  flies, 
is  unharmed.  Abbie  Carr,  reported  dead,  is  likely 
to  recover. 

Stigelli,  whose  operatic  successes  here  were  most 
assured,  and  who,  though  he  lacked  clearness  of  voice 
in  comparison  with  Brignoli,  and  immense  power  of 
organ  as  compared  with  some  of  the  more  rotiust  of 
the  tenors  who  have  sung  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
was  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  of  artists, 
and  ever  more  pleasing  as  he  was  oftener  heard, — 
Stigelli  seems  to  have  made  everything  but  a  success 
at  Vienna.  The  criticisms  upon  his  renderings  of 
two  roles  at  the  "  Court  Opera  House  "  are  not  only 
unfavorable  but  they  are  severely  unkind.  We  trans- 
late from  one  the  following  remarks,  whicli  all  our 
musical  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  declaring  unjust 
and  ill-natured  : 

"  The  debut  of  Sig.  Stigelli,  whom  we  heard  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  in  concert,  took  place  as  Eleazar, 
in  the  *  Jewess.'  At  the  former  period  his  voice  was 
already  much  reduced  ;  and  when  we  heard  of  his 
approaching  debut  at  tiie  Opera  House  we  supposed 
that  he  must  have  attained  some  marvellous  new 
voice,  enabling  him  at  his  advanced  years  to  acquire 
new  laurels  in  the  place  of  those  long  ago  withered. 
Now,  as  we  have  heard  him,  we  can  only  sav  that 
Sig.  Stigelli's  voice  seems  to  have  grown  worse  every 
year  since  he  has  been  absent  from  Vienna.  The 
voice  which  even  then  seemed  bidding  him  farewell, 
has  become  utterly  tuneless  and  cracked,  and  he 
sings  with  marked  difficulty.  *  *  *  His  second 
role,  Edgardo,  in  '  Lucia,'  was  a  toial  failure.  To 
succeed  in  this  role  I'equires  voice  and  youtii,  both  of 
which  he  lacks.  *  *  *  May  we  ask  what  aim 
this  attempt  has,  as  after  such  failures  any  perma- 
nent engagement  is  altogether  impossible  %  " 

Is  not  this  sufficiently  unfavorable  and  unjust  to 
poor  Stigelli,  who  deserves  better  things^ — N.  Y. 
Sundaij  Atlas.. 
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London. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  Concerts. — Mr.  Mellon 
does  well  to  keep  up  Jullien's  plan  of  occasionally 
devoting  one  portion  of  a  concert  exclusively  to  class- 
ical music.  It  is  not  bad  policy  to  omit  a  set  of 
quadi'illes  now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  inserting  a 
symphony  into  the  programme — to  appeal  from  the 
large  pulilic  who  are  captivated  by  a  dance  tune  to 
the  still  larger  pulilic  who  have  learnt  to  reserve  their 
admiration  for  the  worthiest  objects.  Paradox 
though  it  may  seem  to  he,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly 
true  that  the  best  classical  concerts  are  now  more 
thoroughly  popular  than  those  which  profess  to  he 
deftined  for  "  the  people."  "  Music  for  the  million" 
must  be  music  of  the  highest  class.  What  now 
pleases  the  vulgar  most  was  written  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  princes,  and  a  cynic  might  reverse  the  terms 
of  the  proposition  with  some  show  of  reason  All 
this  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  insist  on  it ; 
and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  Mellon's  not 
having  declared  still  more  decidedly  than  he  has  done 
for  the  progress  of  the  art  of  which  he  is  evidently  so 
enthusiastic  a  devotee.  We  feel  convinced  that  he 
would  consult  his  own  interest  in  no  less  a  degree 
tiian  the  advancement  of  music  if  he  appealed  habit- 
ually instead  of  occasionally  to  the  taste  which, 
whether  it  be  from  fashion  or  conviction,  is  now  par- 
amount in  the  English  nation.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
given  several  "classical  nights  "  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  concerts,  but  these  might  well  have  been 


increased  in  number,  and  we  liavc'  never  been  able  to 
understand  the  prini'i|ile  on  which,  in  .Iiillicn's  time 
as  well  as  now,  they  have  hi'cii  limited.  It  has  inva- 
riably happened  that  the  concerts  on  these  special  oc- 
casions have  been  much  more  fully  .attended  than 
usual,  and  yet  conductors  seem  loth  to  follow  out  a 
plan  whicli  this  circumstance  seems  naturally  to  sng 
gest.  If  classical  music  always  "draws"  best, 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  must  be  a 
profitable  investment.  Fears  seem  to  be  entertained 
lest  the  avidity  with  which  people  flock  to  hear  a 
symphony  by  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn  should  bo 
lessened  by  its  constant  repetition,  but  very  little  ex- 
perience would  suHice  to  show  that  such  fear  is 
groundless.  No  mental  phenomenon  is  more  evident 
than  that,  in  the  sturly  of  a  masterpiece  in  any  art, 
the  "  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on." 

On  'fhursday  night  a  selection  of  vocal  and  instrn- 
mental  music  by  one  of  the  great  masters  attracted, 
as  rarely  fails  to  be  the  case,  a  crowded  audience. 
The  master  was  Mozart,  to  whose  compositions  the 
whole  of  the  first  fiart  was  devoted.  The  singers 
were  Mile.  Parcpa  and  Hcrr  Formes  ;  and  the  band 
was  the  admirable  one  to  which  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon 
has  accustomed  his  patrons,  now  restored  to  its  orig- 
inal strength  by  the  return  of  many  of  its  most  effi- 
cient members,  whose  services  during  the  previous 
week  had  been  in  request  at  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val. That  the  programme  was  well  chosen,  judi- 
ciously varied,  and  highly  intererting,  the  subjoined 
will  show  : 

Symphony  in  G  minor  ;  .lir,  "  In  diesen  heiligen  ballen  "; 
concerto,  pianoforte,  in  0  ntnjor;  seeoe,  "Gli  angni  d'in- 
ferno  ■' ;  air,  "  Nou  piu  iiudrai";  overture  (Figaro) — Mozjirt. 

The  following  announcement  has  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  a  morning  contemporary  : 

"International  E.xhibition,  18G2. — Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sionei"S  have  received  a  communication  from  M.  Mejerbeer, 
stating  tli.at,  in  complfance  with  their  request,  he  will  compote 
a  march  for  the  opening  ceremony." 

The  news  is  not  exactly  new,  as  our  Paris  corres- 
pondent had  already  informed  the  readers  of  the  Mri- 
sical  World  that  M.  Meyerbeer  had  acceded  to  tlie 
request  of  the  Commissioners.  Our  correspondent 
further  stated  that  M.  Auber  had  consented  to  com- 
pose a  piece  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862.  To  these  we  may  now  add,  that  Sig- 
nor  Verdi  has  consented  to  supply  an  Italian  compo- 
sition, and  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett  an  English 
one,  for  the  great  inaugural  ceremony.  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  thus  represented  by  the 
most  renowned  living  composers  (Rossini  is  dead  to 
art  nnfortnnately)  of  the  several  countries,  the  musi- 
cal performance  involved  in  the  inauguration  cannot 
fail  to  create  the  liveliest  interest  and  curiosity,  as  no 
doubt  each  musician  will  try  his  very  best  for  the  oc- 
casion. Surely  after  this  the  grumlilers  about  music 
being  neglected  at  the  forthcoming  International  Ex- 
hibition will  be  silent.  And  this,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  only  feasible  way  in  which  music  can  be  turned 
to  account  under  the  circumstances,  and  rendered  at 
once  agreeable  and  H.seful. 

Berlin. — The  great  heat  lately  has  proved  any- 
thing but  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  in-door  amuse- 
ments. The  Opera  House  has  been  almost  deserted 
by  its  regul.ir  frequenters,  many  of  whom  are  absent, 
by  the  way,  at  the  various  watering-places  ;  and  has 
had  to  depend  chiefly  on  provincial  visitors,  whom 
no  heat,  I  believe,  would  induce  to  refrain  from  "do- 
ing" all  the  lions  of  the  capital.  The  principal  at- 
tractions at  the  above  establishment  for  some  time 
past  have  been  Cherubini's  Venx  .loumies  and  the 
ballet  Flick  iind  Flock;  the  principal  parts  in  the  op- 
era being  sustained  by  Mad.  Harriers-Wippern,  Mile. 
Miinster,  Herren  Krause,  Pfister,  and  Wolf  At  the 
Friedrich-Wilhelm  Siiidtisches  Theatre  the  bills  have 
been  monopolized  by  Orpheus,  Genoveva,  and  Fortu- 
nio's  Lied.  The  King  has  accepted  the  dedication  of 
a  Symphony  composed  for  the  approaching  corona- 
tion hy  Herr  R.  Wiierst ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin  has  prosented  Herr  Ferdinand 
Sieber,  teacher  of  singing,  with  the  large  grand-ducal 
geld  medal  for  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mile.  Marie 
Taglioni  is  at  present  stopping  at  her  estate  in  Sile- 
sia. She  has  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her 
late  accident  that  she  will  he  enabled  to  resume  her 
professional  duties  in  the  course  of  this  month.  The 
popular  ballets  of  Sataiiclla  and  ilorrjano  will  be  re 
vived  for  her. 

Marieneurg. — A  project  has  been  set  on  foot  to 
get  up  a  gi-and  festival  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
subscriptions  towards  the  Prussian  navy.  A  com- 
mittee has  already  been  appointed,  and  has  decided 
on  giving  a  musical  and  theatrical  performance,  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants.  At  present, 
the  13th  October  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  will  take  place. 
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New  York,  Sept.  24,  1861 .  —  We  New  Yorkers 
are  so  accustomed  nowa  days,  to  things  strange  and 
startling,  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  merits  of  eve- 
rything that  is  not  stamped  with  the  feature  of  nov- 
elty. Nothing  short  of  the  recognition  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  by  France  and  England  would  star- 
"  tie  us,  and  even  then,  if  the  Old  Bay  State  would 
only  "  let  herself  out,"  we  would  have  no  fear  of 
puffy,  belligerent,  cotton-struck  Johnny.  We  sliould 
not  be  much  suj-prised  were  JefF  Davis  to  come  on 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  see  the  great  living  hippopot- 
amus, whose  "  but  a  few  days  more  "  have  almost 
expired  ;  or  Beauregard  to  inspect  the  great  white 
whales,  previous  to  their  demolition  by  the  rebel 
army.  We  are  so  used  to  hearing  of  the  advance  of 
a  hundred  of  our  Union  forces  against  twelve  hun- 
dred of  rebel,  and  subsequent  "  retreat  in  good  or- 
der," and  the  lost  of  our  best  generals,  by  the  laxity 
of  our  Government,  that  we  are  prone  to  call  it  a 
natural  sequence  of  war,  and  look  upon  anything 
like  an  engagement  between  equal  forces,  as  almost 
impossible.  The  two  most  surprising  things,  how- 
ever, that  have  impresssd  our  senses  lately  are,  first; 
the  immense  number  of  br-ave,  sturdy  volunteers  Old 
Massachusetts  has  turned  out ;  and,  secondly,  the 
advent  of  Hermann,  the  great  prestidigitateur. 
Your  gallant  soldiers  have  made  our  very  hearts  tin- 
gle with  admir.ation.  Regiment  after  regiment  have 
passed  through  our  streets,  singing  their  "  Glory, 
Hallelujah,"  and  marehing  gaily  on  to  victory. 
Surely,  is  there  no  end  of  them  ?  "  How  many  more 
regiments  is  Massachusetts  going  to  send  onV 
quoth  an  Inquisitive  old  gentleman,  of  one  of  your 
volunteers.  "  She  will  send  them  on,"  replied  he, 
"  for  the  next  six  months,  and  if  that  will  not  do, 
will  come  herself."  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  mu- 
sical or  "  prestidigitatorial  "  article. 

Yes,  Herrmann  has  "been  and  gone,  and  done  it." 
We  succumb  before  his  mighty  influence,  and  ac- 
knowledge our  curiosity  aroused,  aye,  even  excited. 
He  "  beats  the  very  devil,"  and  might  be  —  were  we 
to  believe  the  Millerites,  whose  ears  are  now  extend- 
ed, expecting  momentarily  to  hear  the  blast  of  Ga- 
briel's trumpet  —  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Extra- 
ordinary from  His  Satanic  Majesty,  to  our  sadly 
troubled  land.  That  he  "plays  the  devil"  with  your 
senses,  there  can  be  no  sliadow  of  doubt.  Singularly 
enough,  in  his  opening  speech  on  the  night  of  his 
debut,  he  endeavored  to  convince  the  audience  that 
he  bore  no  relation  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  but 
before  he  had  performed  his  fourth  trick,  the  audience 
perceptibly  smelled  brimstone  and  fire.  To  describe 
his  soirees  would  he  a  most  difficult  task,  for  none 
would  believe  without  seeing.  His  reception,  how- 
ever, we  can  give  you  a  slight  idea  of.  The  house 
was  literally  jammed.  From  parquotte  to  dome  was 
one  mass  of  people,  who,  for  a  whole  week  had  been 
tr3'ing  to  pronounce  "prestidigitateur"  —  after  the 
manner  of  the  solemn  council  of  Dutch  burghers 
practicing  the  thumb  and  nose  salute  of  the  Hudson 
skipper.  It  is  fortunate  that  your  "  great  world-re- 
novvnsd  and  preeminent  Ambidextrous  Prestigiator, 
and  Arch-Illusionist  of  tlie  present  century,"  sliould 
have  selected  Boston  for  the  etlusion  of  his  mighty 
ideas,  for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  advent  of  any 
such  "  What  is  it  ?  "  here,  would  turn  the  heads  of 
all  the  Millerites  and  their  houses  would  be  set  in 
order  speedily.  As  I  was  saying,  the  Academy  was 
thronged.  Statesmen,  soldiers,  judges,  jurors,  sing- 
ers, actors,  laymen,  ministers,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
flocked  around  this  "  new  light "  as  flies  enticed  into 
the  spider's  web,  only  to  be  entangled  in  all  the 
meshes  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  Here,  a  learned 
jurist,  whose  lung  delving  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
jurisprudence  has  made  him  acute,  and  not  easily 
deceived  ;  there,  a  worthy  divine,   who  would  fain 


exclaim,  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan,"  but  turns  around 
so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  Here,  a  historian, 
whose  name  and  worlds  are  known  throughout  the 
world;  there,  the  "star"  of  the  — — theatre  —  in 
fact,  representatives  of  every  profession  and  age  of 
life,  forming  a  grand  kaleidoscope.  Herrmann's 
inauguratory  programme  is  divided  into  twelve  tricks. 
From  beginning  to  end,  they  are  one  series  of  intri. 
cate,  complicated  wonders.  With  unerring  aim 
cards  are  thrown  f]-om  the  stage  to  the  amphitheatre 
and  one  pack  of  fifty-two  cards  is  increased  to  hun- 
dreds. Hats  suddenly  leave  the  heads  of  owners  and 
ascend  rapidly  to  the  dome  of  the  Academy,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  great  wizard,  return  as  rapidly  to 
their  original  position.  Bowl  after  bowl  of  gold-fish 
are  taken  from  under  a  small  shawl,  and  this  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  audience,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Academy,  twenty  feet  from  any  table  or  secret  ar- 
rangements. Two  rabbits  are  held  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  audience  and  perceptibly  rolled  into  one,  which 
toddles  around  the  stage  seemingly  proud  of  its 
increased  size,  and  at  a  sign,  disgorges  and  resumes 
its  original  shape.  Tin  caps  and  feathers,  enough  to 
delight  the  eyes  of  an  Army  Commissary,  were 
showered  from  a  hat  held  at  arm's  length,  subject  to 
your  keenest  inspection.  Hats  become  babies  —  and 
we  might  say  in  truth,  so  do  the  audience.  Young 
and  old,  all  seem  merged  in  a  laughing  childhood, 
and  even  the  descending  curtain  does  not  break  the 
charm.  '  We  suddenly  feel  ourselves  inspired  with  all 
the  magic  powers  of  our  wizard  friend.  Ice-cream 
is  imaginatively  converted  into  soft-soap ;  horses 
possess  the  peculiar  faculty  of  walking  on  their 
heads  ;  stages  take  wings  ;  and,  finally  we  find  our- 
selves going  to  bed  with  our  boots  on,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  partner  of  our  joys,  who  remonstrates 
against  such  an  undesirable  innovation.  Herrmann's 
comic  programme  is  announced  for  a  first  perform- 
ance next  week.  In  it  he  is  aided  by  his  wife,  and  it 
is  entirely  distinct  from  his  previous  performances. 

The  Opera  season  at  the  Academy  is  to  commence 
about  the  middle  of  next  month.  Mnzio  will  have 
the  supervision  of  the  company,  which  will  consist  of 
Miss  Kellogg,  Miss  Hinckley  and  Signors  Brig- 
NOLi,  Manouri,  and  SusiN.i.  Mancuri  is  the  new 
baritone,  and  he  will  make  his  first  appearance  as 
Ricardo  in  the  "  Ballo  un  Maschera."  Brignoli  and 
Susini  are  both  to  leave  us  after  the  present  season. 
Brignoli  goes  to  Paris  and  Susini  has  accepted  an 
engagement  at  La  Scala,  Milan. 

Now  that  Formes,  Gassier,  Junca,  and  Susini  have 
loft  us,  wo  have  no  bassos  of  importance  remaining 
in  this  country,  and  if  our  national  affairs  are  speed- 
ily settled,  prima  tenori  will  be  at  a  premium. 

A  series  of  German  operas  will  soon  be  inaugura- 
ted at  the  Stadt  Theatre.  The  opening  opera  will 
be  Lortzing's  "  Czar  und  Zimmermann."  Some  of 
Offenbach's  comic  operettas  will  be  introduced,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  very  lively  sesson 
of  German  Opera.  We  hear  rumors  of  a  cheap 
Italian  opera  company,  that  is,  performances  at  the 
democratic  fee  of  fifty  cents  to  all  parte  of  the  house. 
It  will,  however,  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  Academy  management.  The  thing  has  been  agi- 
tated for  several  years  past,  but  no  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  it,  as  yet.  As  a  forerunner  of 
tlie  coming  concert  season  (that  is,  if  we  are  not  all 
at  the  war)  we  have  the  first  appearance  of  the  young 
English  pianist,  Adam  TonnAY,  of  the  Leipsig 
Conservatoire.  He  is  assisted  by  Mile.  Montmo- 
RENCi,  the  contralto;  M.  DuCHAtJERE,  baritone; 
Herr  Noll,  violinist ;  and  Dr.  Clare  Beames, 
musical  conductor.  His  programme  embraces  selec- 
tions from  Chopin,  Satter,  Weber,  and  lie  comes 
very  highly  spoken  of 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  begins  its 
concerts  on  the  2d  of  November.  It  has  left  our 
New  York  society  clear  behind,  but  they  have  very 
many  things  in  their  favor,  and  this  may  account  for 


their  success.  The  Harmonic  and  Mendelssohn  are 
preparing  for  a  hard  wtnter's  work.  Their  plans 
will  be  imparted  to  you  when  they  are  perfected. 

Muzio  serenaded  the  Prince  Napoleon  the  other 
evening,  just  before  the  departure  of  the  Imperial 
Yacht  for  your  city.  The  river  was  covered  with 
boats  filled  with  gay  parties  and  the  entertainments 
ended  with  a  grand  illumination  of  blue  lights  and 
rockets.  Trusting  that  this  desultory  gossip  may 
interest  you,  wo  remain,     Yours,  &e.      T.  W.  M. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 
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Voeal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

Minstrel's  love.     (Sanger's  Liebe). 

Franz  Kidbloclc.  2.5 

Quite  a  pretty  Song.  Those  who  heard  the  Opera 
of  Miles  Standish,  hy  Mr.  Kielblocl?,  brought  out  here 
in  the  Concert-room  la.'st  season,  do  not  question  the 
genuine  talent  evinced  therein,  nor  can  they  have 
forgotten  the  number  of  pleasing  melodies  scattered 
through  the  work.  Anything  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
composer  should  invite  attention. 


Not  a  star  from  our  flag. 


G.  W.  H.  Griffin.  25 


A  stirring  Song,  which  has  been  sung  in  public  on 
various  occasions  with  great  applause. 

Sister  thou'rt  dear  to  me.     Song  and  Chorus. 

G.   W.  R.  Griffin.  25 

A  song  which  promises  to  become  Tery  popular.  It 
is  nightly  encored  at  the  entertainments  of  Morris 
Brothers. 

Instrumental  Music,  ^ 

Danse  feerique.     Caprica  de  Genre.       J.  Ascher.  50 

Brilliant  and  eminently  pleasing.  Tyike  the  "  Danse 
Espagnol "  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  favorite 
pieces  of  advanced  Pianists. 


McCIellan's  Grand  March. 

The  title-page  of  this  fine  and  spirited  piece  of  mu- 
sic has  a  handsome  Vignette,  in  colors,  representing 
the  young  General  in  whose  command  our  brave  leg- 
ions are  entrusted,  on  a  splendid  white  charger.  It 
is  altogether  the  most  striking  likeness  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  which  we  remember  having  seen. 


50 


Chalaupka.  35 


Cobourg  Quadrilles. 

Well  marked  and  easy  to  play. 
Books. 

Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  Violin,  Flute 
AND  Guitar,  AccoRDEON,  Piano,  Melodeon 
Fife,  Flageolet  and  Clarionet. — Contain- 
ing Instructions  designed  to  enable  the  pnpil  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  playing  without  a  teach- 
er ;  with  a  choice  collection  of  every  variety  of 
Popular  Music.     Each,  50 

Teachers,  pupils  and  dealers  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
low-priced  Instruction  Book  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  useful  and  attractive  will  find  these  hooks  fully 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  instructions  are  given  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  grades 
of  scholars.  The  exercises  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  Icssonsare  not  dry  and  tedious,  but  sprightly  and 
enlivening,  and  the  selection  of  music,  varying  from 
the  simple  to  the  difiicult,  comprises  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day.  Dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  on  their  counters  a  more  attractive  or 
popular  series  of  books.  They  have  illustrated  covers 
and  in  all  locations  meet  with  a  quick  sale. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
snppliys.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  thi'ee  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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September  Rain. 

0  sweet  September  r.iin  I 
I  hear  it  foil  upon  the  garden  beds, 
FresIicnlDg  the  blossoms  which  begin  to  wane; 

Or  'tis  a  spirit  who  treads 

The  humid  alleys  through— 
Whose  light  wings  rustle  in  the  avenue — 

Whose  breath  is  like  the  rose. 
When  to  the  dawn  its  petals  first  unclose. 

Swift,  swift  the  dancing  lines. 
Flash  on  the  water,  brim  thfi  dusky  pool, 
Brim  the  white  cups  of  bindwood,  where  it  twinca 

Amid  the  hedgerows  cool, 

Eastward  cloud-shadows  drift 
Where  the  wet  Autumn  breeze  is  flying  swif(>— 

Bending  the  poplar  tree — 
Chasing  white  saiia  along  the  misty  sea. 

Drenching  the  dry  brown  turf, 
Softening  the  naked  corn-land  for  the  plow, 
Fretting  with  bells  of  foam  the  eddying  surf, 

Loading  the  heavy  bough 

With  moisture  whose  relief 
Blakes  the  hot  thirst  of  every  porous  leaf— 

O  sweet  September  rain  ! 
We  welcome  thee  across  the  Western  main. 

This  earth  is  very  fair. 
Whereon  with  careless,  thankless  hearts  we  stand  : 
A  sphere  of  marvels  is  this  coiling  air, 

Girdling  the  fertile  land; 

There  the  cloud-islands  lie  — 
There  the  tempests  do  arise  and  die  — 

The  rain  is  cradled  there, 
Falls  on  the  round  world,  makes  it  green  and  fair. 

Unfelt,  unseen,  unheard,' 
The  rain  comes  sudden  from  the  concave  eky  j 
Even  BO  the  human  spirit  oft  is  stirred 

Most  imperceptibly  ; 

Rustle  as  if  of  rain 
Heard  in  the. chambers  of  our  heart's  lone  fane  — 

Breath  as  of  freshened  flowers 
Whose  odor  perished  in  the  sultry  hours. 

A  mystery  lurks  within 
Our  hearts  ;  we  live  a  false  factitious  life. 
Earth  trembles  with  inexpiable  sin  : 

Wherefore  its  outer  life 

Falls  gross  upon  our  ears, 
Deadening  the  delicate  music  of  the  spheres  — 

Seems  unto  us  the  best, 
So  that  we  know  not  love,  we  know  not  rest. 

Only  sometimes  we  lie    . 
Where  Autumn  sunshine  streams  like  purple  wino 
Through  dusky  branches,  gazing  on  the  sky, 

And  shadowy  dreams  divine. 

Our  troubled  hearts  invest 
With  the  faint  fantasy  of  utter  rest— 

And  for  one  moment  we 
Hear  the  long  wave  roll  of  the  Infinite  Sea. 
^        ■    ■  ■  ■  ^ 

J.  S.  Bach. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the 
"Deutsche  Mdsik-Zeitung"  of  Vienna.) 

Arias  from  various  Cantatas,  with  Piano-forto  accompaniment, 
arranged  by  Robert  Frant  Four  sets  (9  Alto,  9  Bass,  9 
Soprano,  9  Tenor  Arias).  Leipzig  :  F.  Whistling  ;  Boston : 
0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

(ConcludeiJ  from  page  198. J 

To  these  principles  we  must  accord  our  un- 
qualified assent,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
discretion  and  piety,  with  which  he  has  every- 
where applied  them.  Franz  enjoyed  already  a 
good  reputation  in  the  musical  Present,  and  it 
has  already  been  shown  in  these  pages,  how 
much  he  has  learned  from  Bach.  Hence  we 
must  approach  the  work  with  a  prepossession  in 
its  favor. 


And  in  fact  it  bears  witness  unequivocally  of 
an  eminent  gift  in  Franz  for  seizing  the  inner- 
most nature  of  Bach,  and  for  so  reproducing  it, 
that  at  every  step  new  lights  spring  up  for  us  to 
show  the  wonderful  splendor  latent  in  his  works. 
We  regard  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
artistic  achievements  both  of  Franz  himself,  and  of 
these  latter  times.  The  reproduction  of  Bach's 
works  in  this  form  announces  not  only  the  most 
consummate  mastery  of  technique,  not  only  a 
great  and  truly  productive  skill  in  overcoming 
all  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking ;  but, 
what  is  much  more,  the  capacity  of  merging  him- 
self in  Bach's  very  spirit,  of  thinking  musically  in 
his  sense,  and  of  giving  full  expression  to  his 
often  only  indicated  intentions.  And  herein 
rules,  as  one  may  read  clearly  enough  between 
the  lines  of  the  preface,  not  the  mere  interest  in 
form,  not  the  soulless  pedantry  of  strict  historical 
objectivity,  but  the  genuine  artiitic,  and  therefore 
the  alone  availing  purpose,  to  bring  before  us,  by 
all  the  means  at  his  command  and  suited  to  the 
case,  the  eternally  true  spiritual  meaning,  the  poetic 
feeling  of  the  Arias.  How  surprisingly  sueces.sful 
he  has  been  in  this,  in  every  case,  any  one  will 
convince  himself,  who  will  compare  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  original ;  every  one,  who  knows 
Bach  somewhat,  will  have  the  impression,  that 
what  he  heretofore  had  ouly  a  dim  suspicion  of 
in  him,  is  brought  out  into  full  clearness  through 
this  work ;  to  the  most  he  will  show  himself  from 
an  entirely  new  side ;  the  prejudice  about  anti- 
quatedness,  one-sided ness,  &c.,  must  vanish  be- 
fore the  charm  of  euphony,  of  poetic  immediate- 
ness  and  of  universal  human  truth,  which  meets 
us  here,  and  which  will  make  him  outlast  all  the 
changes  of  taste  and  of  ages. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  organ  part  is  done 
with  great  care ;  the  conduct  of  the  voices 
(parts)  is  always  smooth  and  fluent;  frequent 
turns  are  interspersed,  borrowed  from  the  musical 
matter  of  the  rest  of  the  accompaniment,  which 
thus  contribute  very  aptly  to  the  animation  ot 
single  parts.  This  is  by  no  means  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  Bach,  who  in  the  performance  of 
his  Cantatas  used  to  take  the  organ  part  himself, 
and  must  certainly  have  interwoven  here  and 
there  a  multitude  of  most  interesting  details. 
Besides,  the  arranger  here,  as  everywhere,  has 
gone  to  work  with  foresight  and  fine  taste.  Ev- 
erywhere you  see,  that  Bach  himself  has  been 
his  teacher.  In  shifting  the  position  of  the  parts 
in  the  accompaniment,  as  is  sometimes  demanded 
in  the  interests  of  euphony,  the  orchestral  color- 
ing of  the  modern  pianism,  and  his  own  long  ac- 
credited skill  in  the  use  of  it,  served  him  in  good 
stead. 

The  difficulties,  which  must  have  arisen  for  a 
portion  of  the  public  through  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ment, very  properly  have  moved  him  to  no  con- 
cession, which  would  have  trenched  too  nearly 
on  the  claims  of  the  work  itself;  for  the  sole  de- 
termining end  with  him  had  to  be,  to  present 
these  noble  things  once  more  in  a  garb  that  cor- 
responds as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  intrinsic 


worth.  Only  by  these  moans  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  write  orchestrally,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  pianoforte.  We 
hold  that  his  solution  of  this  problem  has  been 
exceedingly  successful ;  especially  since  Franz 
has  been  able  in  this  manner  to  take  in  a  multi- 
tude of  little  traits,  which  are  passed  over  in  an 
ordinary  pianoforte  arrangement,  but  which  often 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  characteristic  beauty 
of  the  piece.  Especially  may  this  arrangement 
be  regarded  as  a  model  of  an  excellent  pianoforte 
style,  since  it  unites  the  solidity  of  the  old  with  the 
euphony  of  the  new  forms  in  a  peculiar  and  un- 
precedented manner.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  particulars  about  this  ;  for  in  our  whole 
discussion  we  have  but  slightly  touched  a  multi- 
tude of  points,  which  really  deserved  a  fuller 
illustration  and  a  deeper  analysis.  But  one 
thing  requires  especial  mention ;  namely,  that 
this  piano  style,  in  spite  of  its  thoroughly  modern 
color  —  particularly  as  regards  the  placing  of 
the  parts  and  fullness  of  sound  —  yet  wholly  pre- 
serves the  fundamental  character  of  Bach's  piano- 
forte as  well  as  instrumental  technique,  its  ■vion- 
Aev^vX  conduct  of  the  individual  parts.  Not  only 
in  the  vocal  movements  has  every  part  with  Bach 
its  individual,  personal  character,  but  almost 
everywhere  ;  the  peculiarity  of  Bach's  harmony 
consists  not  so  much  in  beautiful  successions  of 
chords,  as  in  the  euphonious  cooperation  of  inde- 
pendent parts  running  along  together,  whereby 
larger  harmonic  bodies,  or  (so  to  speak)  moving 
organisms  arise,  which  only  become  intelligible 
as  a  vyhole,  and  have  their  chief  charm  not  in  the 
simultaneous  sounding  of  note  upon  note  (chords), 
but  In  the  live  mingling  and  companionship  of 
several  streams  of  tone  (melodic  parts).  To 
keep  uninjured  the  mysterious  charm  of  this  en- 
tirely unique  polyphony ;  to  guard  its  progres- 
sions, conditioned  as  they  are  on  all  sides,  alike 
in  their  preparations  and  in  their  effects,  and 
never  wholly  isolated  ;  in  many  cases  imitating, 
in  others  fitly  modifying ;  —  to  reproduce  its 
beautiful  transparency,  symmetry,  fluidity,  &c. ; 
to  lay  on  neither  too  harsh,  nor  too  faint  colors, 
and  yet  to  write  in  a  way  suited  to  the  piano  and 
suited  to  the  player :  —  all  this  presupposes  an 
exceedingly  fine  connoisseurship  in  the  Bach 
style  and  a  singularly  well  cultivated  ear. 

Franz's  arrangemont  unites  all  these  excellen- 
cies in  a  perfection  never  before  reached  ;  and 
this  is  a  point,  which  cannot  be  urgently  enough 
commended  to  the  attention  of  our  younger  com- 
posers especially,  but  also  to  pianists.  For  the 
modern  piano-forte  style  threatens  more  and  more 
to  degenerate  into  empty  virtuoso  glitter  and  hol- 
low formalism,  unless  it  shall  condescend  to  take 
up  into  Itself  vital  elements  of  an  old,  approved 
piano  technique,  especially  a  stricter  conduct  of 
the  parts.  The  mere  "  intention,"  be  it  poetical 
or  not,  does  not  avail ;  and  Schumann  as  well 
as  Chopin  had  studied  Bach  very  thoroughly. — 
This  work  also  proves,  that  the  highest  poesy  and 
a  solid  form  are  no  irreconcilable  opposltes.  — 
The  on  the  whole  unimportant  modifications  in 
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the  Toice  part,  which  we  meet  with,  are  always 
referable  to  a  good  reason  and  bespeak  taste  and 
a  fine  ear.  Often  a  greater  support  has  been 
given  to  the  voice  in  the  accompaniment,  than 
the  score  indicates —  a  very  desirable  auxiliary, 
facilitating  the  practical  execution.  —  Also,  in 
respect  to  the  abbreviations,  which  the  editor  has 
undertaken,  we  agree  with  him  entirely ;  he  has 
done  it  in  a  way  that  shows  tact  and  fine  judg- 
ment. Perhaps  many  would  have  deemed  a 
more  extensive  freedom  in  this  point  desirable, 
especially  as  it  regards  the  longer  interludes,  or 
the  like ;  and  possibly  many  of  the  Arias  might 
have  gained  in  penetrating  power  by  a  yet 
greater  conciseness;  but  who  will  draw  the  line 
once  for  all  ? 

Finally,  the  execution  marks,  affixed  with 
great  fidelity  and  care,  deserve  thanks,  espe- 
cially from  the  less  initiated.  They  give  the 
most  direct  suggestion  of  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion which  the  arranger  has  conceived,  and  point 
at  the  same  time  to  a  method  of  singing,  which 
to  be  sure  does  not  look  very  much  like  that  now 
in  vogue,  but  which  for  Bach's  sake  alone  de- 
serves the  most  careful  consideration.  —  We  sim 
ply  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  excellent  re- 
marks in  the  arranger's  preface,  which  treat  of  it 
at  length. 

We  scarcely  need  remark,  after  what  has  been 
said,  that  we  regard  the  work  before  us  as  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution,  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  Bach,  and  to  the  stimulating  and 
reviving  of  a  genuine  artistic  feeling.  Hence 
we  can  only,  in  concluding,  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  editor  for  this  genuine  artistic  deed 
full  of  noble  piety  towards  the  great  master,  full 
of  moral  earnestness  and  deep  ecthusiasm  for  the 
true  weal  of  our  Future  both  in  an  artistic  and 
a  moral  point  of  view.  No  one  will  take  the 
work  in  hand,  without  feeling  a  breath  of  the 
spirit  that  was  alive  in  Bach  ;  no  earnest  musician 
will  study  it  without  receiving  the  warmest  im- 
pulse ;  no  unsophisticated  soul  will  drink  there- 
from, withcut  a  glorious  delight  and  without  the 
feeling  of  being  lifted  above  itself  so  the  behold- 
ing of  eternal  clearness  and  beauty. 

[For  the  London  Musical  World  and  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music] 

Dussik,  Dussek,  Duschek. 

We  next  find  Dussek  in  Berlin,  in  1 784. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  great  popularity  of 
Franklins  harmonica  and  instrument  makers  were 
everywhere  endeavoring  to  find  some  sort  of  key 
apparatus  to  take  the  place  of  the  wet  fingers  in 
producing  the  tone.  In  Berlin  two  men  in  par- 
ticular, unknown  to  each  other,  were  then  endeav- 
oring to  solve  the  problem ;  RoUig,  a  very  ac- 
complished Viennese,  distinguished  afterwards 
for  several  interesting  musical  inventions,  and  a 
certain  Hessel,  whom  Gerber  calls  a  mechanician 
of  St.  Petersburg,  but  who  according  to  Eollig 
(in  a  letter  to  the  Leipz.  Mus.  Zeitung,  Feb. 
1803^  was  an  excellent  portrait  painter  from 
Curland.  These  two  men  accomplished  their 
object  each  in  his  own  way.  Eollig  afterward 
travelled  extensively  with  his  instrument,  upon 
which  he  was  very  skillful,  while  Hessel's  passed 
into  the  hands  of  young  Dussek.  Gerber  says  in 
the  old  Lexicon,*  writing  at  the  latest  in  the  win- 

*  Gerber'a  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler"  is  in  two  parts,  that 
of  1792  in  2  Tols.,  and  that  of  1812-14  in  4  vols.  The  latter  is 
not  a  new  edition  of  the  former  but  its  complement  and  sup- 
plement. One  must  have  both.  The  preface  to  the  "  old 
Lexicon"'  is  dated  March  26, 1790, 


ter  of  1789-90,  "  I  remember  still  with  pleasure 
having  been  witness  in  Cassel  in  1785  of  the  ex- 
traordinary skill,  precision  and  rapidity  of  both 
hands  of  this  great  artist  upon  the  pianoforte, 
and  of  his  learned  and  judicious  execution  upon 
the  keyed  harmonica.  He  was  then  traveling  to 
exhibit  the  instrument.  It  was  in  no  way  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  harmonica,  except  that  the 
glasses  were  put  in  motion  by  a  treadle  and  band, 
and  were  arranged  in  three  rows  instead  of  one 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  adapting  the 
keys." 

In  his  notice  of  Hessel,  Gerber  says,  after 
copying  a  description  of  the  instrument,  "I  can 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  description,  as  I 
heard  Herr  Dussik  play  upon  the  very  instru- 
ment here  described  in  Cassel  in  1 785.  He  en- 
chanted all  his  auditors,  by  a  slow,  harmonic  in- 
troduction full  of  learned  modulations,  followed 
by  the  choral  "Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh  sey  Ehr." 
He  however  at  that  time  claimed  the  instrument 
as  liis  own  invention." 

"  But  not  alone  as  a  performer  "  continues 
Gerber,"  but  also  as  composer,  this  young  man 
(Dussek)  takes  a  superior  rank  among  the  Ger- 
mans. There  have  already  appaered  from  his 
pen, 

3  Pianoforte  Concertos  with  accompaniment 
Op.  I,,  at  the  Hague. 

G  Pianoforte  Sonatas  with  1  violin.,  Op.  II. 
Hague. 

6  Pianoforte  Sonatas  with  1  violin,  Op.  HI. 
Hague. 

3  P.  F.  Sonatas  with  Violin  and  Violoncello, 
printed  at  Berlin  in  1786  ;  and  finally 

3  Easy  (Kleine)  do.,  at  Paris,  Op.  1. 

"Judging  from  the  Berlin  publications  the 
ruling  qualities  of  his  compositions  are  uncom- 
mon delicacy  and  the  finest  taste  combined  with 
fire,  invention  and  great  knowledge  of  harmony. 
There  would  be  nothing  left  to  wish,  if  this  fire 
and  this  richness  of  invention  did  not  too  often 
mislead  him  into  forgetting  the  art  of  express- 
ing his  ideas  within  due  limits." 

From  Cassel  Dussek  made  his  way  to  the  Elec- 
toral court  at  Mainz  (Mentz)  "  where  he  gained 
the  favor  of  the  nobility  and  the  affection  of  dis- 
tinguished '  tone-artists,' "  (Dlablacz.J 

In  1786  he  went  on  to  Paris  with  the  Hof- 
meister  (Steward  ?)  of  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Berlin,  where  he  played  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who  granted  him 
her  protection.  (Do.) 

Gerber  makes  him  go  thence  directly  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  Dlabacz  says  "notwithstanding  this  (i.e. 
the  favor  of  the  Queen^  he  was  forced  away 
from  Paris  by  his  longing  to  see  Italy.  So  he 
journeyed  to  Milan,  where  he  gave  concerts  both 
upon  the  pianoforte  and  the  keyed  Harmonica 
and  won  the  universal  respect  of  the  Italian 
musicians.  Similar  proofs  of  regard  were  shown 
him  on  many  occasions  by  Germans  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Saxon  capellmeister  Ernst  assured  his 
(Dussek's)  father  in  a  very  friendly  and  for  the 
son  most  flattering  letter,  that,  when  passing 
through  Dresden,  he  had  gained  the  high  opinion 
not  only  of  the  entire  Electoral  orchestra  but  of 
the  Elector  himSelf  and  of  all  the  court." 

Means  are  wanting  to  trace  him  through  the 
years  1787-9 — probably  English  publications  may- 
supply  them , —  but  Gerber  says  he  had  gained 
firm  footing  in  London  as  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte in  1790,  and  Dlabacz  mentions  the  "prin- 
cess" of  York  as  one  of  his  pupils. 


Joseph  Haydn,  too,  found  him  in  London  and 
thought  so  highly  of  him  as  to  write  to  the   elder 
Dussik  in  Czaslau,  as  follows: 
"Most  Worthy  Friend! 

"I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  that  you,  in  your 
last  letter  to  your  Herr  Son,  have  also  remem- 
bered me.  I  therefore  double  my  compliments 
in  return,  and  consider  myself  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  assure  you,  that  you  have  one  of  the 
most  upright,  moral  and,  in  music  most  eminent 
of  men,  for  a  son.  I  love  him  just  as  you  do, 
for  he  fully  deserves  it.  Give  him  then  daily 
a  father's  blessing  and  then  will  ho  be  ever  for- 
tunate— which  I  heartily  wish  him  for  his  great 
talents.  I  am  with  all  respects  your  most  sincere 
friend,  Joseph  Haydn. 

London,  Feb.  26,  1792. 

"  About  1792,  Dussek  married  Miss  Corri,  who 
was  the  principal  singer  at  the  London  Profes- 
sional concerts,  he  being  concerto  player  to  the 
same  and  playing  in  '  a  style  of  incredible  per- 
fection."    (Gerber.) 

In  1796  (?)  he  established  in  company  with 
Corri,  his  father-in-law,  a  music  publishing  hou.se, 
which  had  the  title  "Music  sellers  to  their  Majes- 
ties, and  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duchess  of  York."     (Gerber.) 

But  the  English  part  of  Dussek's  life  must  be 
left  to  some  other  person  ;  I  will  pass  on  to  his 
advent  again  upon  German  soil. 

In  the  L.  M.  Zeitung  Feb.  5,  1800,  a  corres- 
pondent says  "  the  celebrated  Dussek  from  Lon- 
don is  at  present  in  Hamburg."  He  had  come 
thither,  says  Gerber,  in  Januar}',"  as  they  say  to 
push  the  publications  of  his  house."  There  is  a 
story,  however,  that  a  love  affair  had  something 
to  do  with  his  sudden  appearance  in  the  German 
seaport. 

March  5,  the  L.  M.  Z.  correspondent  says, 
"Steibelt  and  Dussek  fi-om  London  were  here  for 
some  time.  The  latter,  who,  as  I  learn  at  this 
moment,  is  still  here,  "let  himself  be  heard,"  in 
several  solos  on  the  pianoforte  at  the  Harmonic." 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  public  concerts  in 
Hamburg  afterwards  sent  to  the  L.  M.  Zeitung, 
that  during  this  year  (1800)  Dussek  gave  one  on 
Feb.  24th  and  a  second  April  17th  in  the  "  Lim- 
beck House,"  and  that,  March  5th  1801,  in  the 
same  place,  at  a  concert  given  by  Diisart  a  singer 
from  Berlin,  he  played  a  senate  of  his  own  for 
four  hands  on  "  a  very  beautiful  English  piano- 
forte by  Clementi "  —  the  other  player  being 
Musikdirecktor  Schwenke. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1801,  Himmel,  the  Ber- 
lin Capellmeister  gave  a  concert  in  Freemason's 
hall,  in  Hamburg.  Among  the  pieces  given  was 
a  sonata  by  Himmel  for  two  pianofortes,  played 
by  the  concert-giver  and  Dussek.  Such  a  sonata, 
says  the  correspondent,  "  played  by  two  such 
perfect  performers,  upon  two  very  beautiful  and 
equal  English  instruments  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  perfectly  executed."  At  the  close  of  his 
letter,  which  is  dated  "  May,  1801,"  the  writer 
returns  to  Dussek,  thus ;  "  As  you  know,  the 
with  good  reason  so  renowned  pianist,  Dussek, 
has  been  with  us  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
and  has  performed  several  times  in  public.  What 
pleasure  people  take  in  making  comparisons ; 
and  so  in  this  case.  Some  prefer  Hinnnel ;  others 
Dussek  ;  and  as  to  others,  they  could  not  make 
up  their  minds.  For  myself,  Dussek  seems  both 
as  performer  and  composer  for  the  pianoforte, — 
although   his   compositions    for   correctness   fall 
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somewhat  behind  those  of  Himmel,  yet  for  their 
greater  originality  and  characteristic  touches — 
to  merit  the  higher  place.  As  to  mere  execution 
—  but  only  in  this  one,  single  respect — is  Woclll 
stronger  than  either.  Herr  Himmel,  it  is  said, 
is  going  to  St.  Petersburg;  Herr  Dussek,  it 
seems,  finds  a  still  longer  stay  with  us  agreeable." 

Although  in  the  following  notice  Dussek  is 
barely  mentioned,  still  the  other  names  in  it  will 
justify  its  insertion.  It  is  from  the  L.  M.  Zeitung 
Vol.  in.  835. 

"  Ottensen  (a  large,  populous  village,  close  by 
Altona,  on  the  Elbe)  Aug.  2,  1801. 

"Yesterday  Herr  Brahara  (properly  Abraham) 
and  Madame  Storaci  [sic],  who  have  come 
hither  via  Vienna  from  Naples,  and  for  whom  the 
celebrated  Cimarosa  composed  his  last  opera, 
gave,  in  Herr  Rainville's  beautiful  hall,  a  con- 
cert which  was  very  brilliant,  both  for  the  dis- 
tinguished artists  engaged  in  it  and  for  the  large- 
ness of  the  audience,  notwithstanding  the  price 
of  admission  was  a  ducat. 

Herr  Braham  has  a  voice  of  great  flexibility 
and  of  extraordinary  compass  ;  almost  all  imag- 
inable passages,  ornaments  and  runs,  he  executes 
with  astounding  precision,  certainty  and  clear- 
ness ;  the  only  trouble  is  that  he  overburdens 
all  simple  natural  melody  with  his  embellishments. 
Mad.  Storaci,  a  well  known  singer  these  twenty 
years  past,  is  nothing  extraordinary.  Herr  Jar- 
novick  [Giarnowichi]  played  a  neio  concerto  for 
the  violin  composed  by  himself,  and  Herr  Dussek 
performed  upon  the  pianoforte.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  about  700  Ducats." 

I  find  no  notices  of  Dussek  during  the  winter 
1801-2,  but  a  few  months  later  Dlabacz  records 
his  appearance  in  Prague,  and  his  visit  in  com- 
pany with  his  sister.  Mad.  Cianohettini,  to  their 
parents  in  Czaslau.  Oct.  26th  (1802^  Dussek 
gave  in  the  Convict  hall  in  Prague  a  grand  con- 
cert, with  the  following  programme, 

1.  Symphony  by  Joseph  Haydn. 

2.  Pianoforte  Concerto  composed  and  played 
by  Dussek. 

3.  Andante  for  grand  orchestra,  Mozart. 

4.  Extemporaneous  fantasia,  Dussek. 

5.  Another  Concerto  by  him. 

"  Everybody  was  carried  away  by  his  master- 
ly treatment  of  his  instrument "  says  father  D., 
"  Dussek  now  journeyed,"  he  continues,  "  via 
Czaslau,  where  he  spent  some  months  with  his 
parents,  to  Vienna,  and  appeared  there  in  public 
with  the  same  unanimous  applause." 

Here  occurs  another  confusion  of  dates ;  for 
Dlabacz,  the  L.  M.  Zeitung,  and  Tomaschek  (in 
his  autobiography)  are  hardly  to  be  reconciled ; 
but  having  no  means  of  deciding  between  them, 
I  give  the  passages  from  each,  and  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  judge  and  jury.  Apparently  Dlabacz  is 
wrong  in  making  Dussek  go  from  Prague  to 
Vienna.  I  find  nowhere  any  contemporary 
notice  of  his  being  there  in  those  years — while 
the  notices  in  the  L.  M.  Zeitung,  seem  to  prove, 
that  he  at  this  time  covkl  not  have  been  there. 
Then,  too,  how  could  Tomaschek  omit  recording 
the  concert  of  1802  —  or  the  other  authorities 
those  of  1804  —  if  Dussek  was  in  Prague  both 
of  those  years  ?  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere 
I  think. 

Dlabacz,  a  resident  of  Prague  gives,  as  one 
have  seen,  the  programme  of  the  concert  of  Oct. 
26,  1802. 

Now  in  the  L.  M.  Zeitung  of    Dec.  1,  1802, 


there  is  an  article  upon  music  in  Leipzig  begin- 
ning thus:  "  Within  about  a  month  past  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  virtuosos  have  been  heard  here, 
some  in  the  weekly,  others  in  their  own  concerts." 
The  fourth  of  these  persons  noticed  is 

"  Herr  Dussik  (or  as  his  name  is  written  in  our 
English  communications,  Dussek)  from  London 
— long  since  of  highest  repute,  as  one  of  the  very 
first  of  pianists  and  a  favorite  composer,  whose 
new  works,  not  yet  known  in  Germany,  far  sur- 
pass his  older  and  well  known  ones  and  deserve 
far  more  than  any  others  a  better  acquaintance. 
In  the  concerto  in  G  minor,  his  own  composition, 
and  full  of  character,  he  mastered  great  difiicul- 
ties  apparently  quite  without  cflTort,  exhibiting 
in  addition  to  his  extraordinary  execution  a  pre- 
cision and  delicacy,  not  often  found  so  combined. 
These  excellencies  he  manifested  in  a  still  high- 
er degi-ee  in  an  extemporary  fantasia."  A  year 
later  the  same  journal  prints  a  letter  from  Bruns- 
wick, written  by  one  of  those  asses,  who  send 
communications  without  dates.  By  a  careful 
comparison  of  various  notices  of  Brunswick 
music,  it  appears  that  the  correspondent  is  telling 
the  musical  events  of  the  preceding  winter,  viz., 
that  of  1802-3.  Speaking  of  Musikdirector  le 
Gaye's  series  of  twelve  concerts,  he  adds,  "  Herr 
Dussek,  who  spent  some  weeks  here,  rejoiced  us 
with  several  concertos  and  fantasias.  Our  young 
organists  will  not  praise  the  latter."  (!) 

We  have   another   proof  of  his   presence    in 
Leipzig  in  November,  1802,  in  the  following  bit 
of  sharp  writing,  wherein  our  old  friend    Pleyel 
(in  vulgar  parlance^  "  catches  "  it. 
Sunsi  CuiQUE. 

Herr  Pleyel  in  Paris, — who,  since  he  has  be- 
gun to  give  the  public  fewer  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, drives  the  business  of  publishing  with  so 
much  the  more  active  and  often  singular  indus- 
try, with  the  works  of  others,  —  and  to  this  end 
has  reprinted  several  of  my  compositions —  pub- 
lished, not  long  since,  a  French  translation  of 
the  pianoforte  school  by  me,  which  appeared  in 
London  under  the  title 

"  Dussek's  Instructions,  etc.,  —  Corri,  Dussek, 
&  Co," 

and  did  me  the  unexpected  honor  to  name  him- 
self on  the  title  page  as  part  author  of  the  same. 
On  what  grounds,  I  do  not  know  ;  for  certain 
examples,  not  very  well  chosen,  and  at  all  events 
very  well  to  be  dispensed  with,  which  he  intro- 
duced, certainly  gave  him  no  such  right. 

During  my  present  tour  in  Germany  I  find 
this  pianoforte  school  of  mine,  in  a  German 
translation,  published  by  Messrs.  Hoffmeister  and 
Riihnel  in  Leipzig,  who  have  been  pleased,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  to  suppress  my  name 
from  the  titlepage  and  give  Herr  Pleyel  alone  as 
the  author. 

Without  pretending  to  claim  for  this  little 
work  any  greater  value  than  it  really  deserves, 
I  still  believe  that  it  is  a  duty  to  myself  and  the 
public,  to  put  this  injustice  in  its  true  light  and 
vindicate  my  claim  to  my  own  property. 

At  the  same  time  I  hereby  make  known,  that 
a  new  and  improved  edition,  of  the  pianoforte 
school  prepared  by  myself,  and  much  enlarged 
with  suitable  examples  and  remarks  and  in  the 
German  language,is  now  in  press  and  will  immedi- 
ately be  published  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel. 
This  edition  alone  can  I  acknowledge  as  mine 
and  recommend  to  the  friends  of  music. 

Leipzig,  in  November,  1802. 
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But  here  follows  proof  also  that  he  was  in 
Leipzig  in  the  September,  preceding ;  and  if 
there  on  Sept.  18, — did  he  in  those  days  of  ante- 
railroad  communication,  visit  Prague  in  October 
and  return  to  Leipzig  again  the  next  month  .' 
This  certainly  disproves  Dlablacz  ijuddd  the 
journey  to  Vienna,  and  the  "  some  months"  in 
Czaslau.  The  paragraph  is  from  the  "  Zeitung 
fiir  die  Elegante  Welt,"  Nov,  20,  1802,  and  is 
translated  from  an  article  headed  "  Music  in 
Leipzig." 

Yesterday  (Sept.  IS,)  the  great,  and  in  re- 
spect to  unlimited  power  over  the  prodigious 
difiiculties,  perhaps  the  greatest — pianist  of  our 
time,  made  his  appearance  in  the  hall  of  the 
Gewandhaus,  playing  a  concerto  in  G  minor — ■ 
his  own  composition,  an  extemporaneous  fantasia. 
Profound  harmonic  art  and  original  corhbinations 
distinguish  his  works,  but  there  is  also  much  that 
is  irregular  and  strange.  He  is  burdened,  op- 
pressed, one  may  say,  by  the  very  greatness  of  his 
powers,  and  yet  we  have  proofs  here  and  there,  of 
the  high  cultivation  of  his  sense  of  the  the  truly 
beautiful.  In  the  free  fantasia,  there  are  other 
artists,  who  are  more  satisfactory, and  for  precisely 
this  reason.  To  arouse  astonishment  must  ever 
be  but  a  secondary  object  of  the  artist  —  but 
how  many  are  they,  who  choose  rather  to  excite 

wonder,  than  love  !" Which  paragraph  must 

have  been  commonly  edifying  to  the  readers  of 
the  Zeitung  for  the  elegant  worM  —  sixty  years 
since ! 


Beethoven's  "Fidelio;"  by  Liszt. 

(Translated  from  the  German  for  the  New  York  Musical  Review 
and  World.) 

Beethoven's  only  dramatic  work  occupies  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  that  series  of 
sublime  compositions,  to  attack  the  acknowledged 
excellences  of  which  is  absolutely  forbidden  by 
05Sthetic  decorum,  and  to  the  hearing  of  which 
one  may  give  himself  up,  with  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that,  no  disappointment  will  interrupt  his 
entire  admiration.  For  more  than  forty  years 
has  this  opera  been  composed,  and  for  only  about 
twenty  years  has  it  been  an  acknowledged  chef 
d'osuvre ;  so  much  so  that  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce it  in  a  respectable  manner  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  any  German  theatre.  But  what  was 
the  fate  of  this  great  work  during  the  first  twenty 
after  its  completion  ?  It  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  performers ;  condemned  by  the  critics  ; 
laid  aside  by  managers ;  and  forgotten  by  the 
public.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Beethoven 
would  have  presented  the  German  stage  with  a 
series  of  master-operas,  had  his  first-born  been 
met  with  that  attention  which  the  strong,  earnest 
nature  of  the  composer  demanded  from  a  cultiva- 
ted public  instead  of  with  shrugs,  mockery,  and 
even  with  derision. 

As  a  dramatic  musical  work,  the  "  Fidelio " 
falls  far  short  of  perfection.  A  want  of  acquain- 
tance with  scenic  effects  is  evinced,  as  well  in 
the  selection  of  a  subject  as  in  the  symphonic 
treatment  of  both  orchestra  and  voices.  Never- 
theless, the  lyric  and  orchestral  beauties,  in  which 
the  work  is  so  rich,  stand  out  so  prominently  as 
to  compensate  almost  for  the  want  of  dramatic 
interest.  These  rise  triumphantly  above  the 
weakness  of  the  libretto,  and,  even  in  the  most 
uninteresting  situations,  develop  such  a  wealth  of 
sparkling,  heartfelt,  profound  emotions,  that  no 
true  artist,  no  cultivated  spirit,  can  avoid  being 
deeply  impressed  with  their  glowing,  captivating 
tones;  can  refuse  admiration  for  the  composition, 
or  most  cordial  sympathy  for  the  composer,  and 
for  the  sufiTeriugs  of  that  genius,  who,  with  just 
indignation,  forsook  the  path  of  intellectual  labor 
that  man  had  strewed  for  him  with  thorns.  The 
overture  especially,  the  same  which  in  our  day  is 
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received  with  general  enthusiasm,  and  universally 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  musical 
achievements,  was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to 
Beethoven  ;  a  just  and  instructive  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  a  book  in  other  respects 
not  entitled  to  commendation — Schindler's  Life 
of  Beethoven.  It  is  there  related  to  what  tor- 
ture Beethoven  was  pnt,  as  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
construct it  again  and  again,  even  to  the  fourth 
time,  in  order  to  suit  it  to  the  littleness  of  the 
pigmies,  who  even  accused  him  of  musical  heresy  ; 
with  what  misery  he  had  to  contend,  and  with 
what  meanness  he  was  driven  from  the  field. 

A  comparison  ot  the  four  several  versions  ex- 
tant makes  apparent  the  forced  mutilations  of 
thought,  and  the  gradual  enfeebling  of  the  elo- 
quence whose  glowing  inspirations  and  transport- 
ing power  we  to-day  admire  in  its  original  form  ; 
that  form  which  Beethoven  was  forced  four  times 
to  lower  to  the  level  of  the  ass-eared  tribe  who 
dared  to  judge  him.  But  not  long  after,  on  the 
same  stage,  a  like  fate  awaited  the  work  of  a 
master  of  scarcely  less  renown.  Weber's  "  Eu- 
ryanthe  "  met  a  like  fortune,  and  the  ever-ready 
judgment  of  the  public  exhibited  itself,  alas ! 
only  in  a  bad,  clumsy  pun.*  Weber,  even  as 
Beethoven,  with  great  effort  clothed  a  used-iip 
dramatic  subject  with  the  beauties  of  his  superior 
art.  So,  also,  was  his  labor  unacknowledged  and 
ill-received.  Fortunately  the  brilliant  overture 
of  Weber  has  come  to  us  free  from  those  barba- 
rous mutilations  to  which  Beethoven  mistakenly 
submitted. 

It  is  a  profitable  occupation,  now  and  then,  to 
institute  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the 
success  of  some  theatrical  production.  How 
many  are  there  that  consider  how  long  the  per- 
fect expression  of  the  noblest  thoughts  which 
Beethoven  has  given  in  "  Fidelio "  would  have 
remained  concealed  under  the  thick  veil  of  ob- 
livion, had  they  not  found  a  warm,  genial  artist, 
who  entered  into  all  the  details  and  effective 
points  of  her  role  with  a  rare  strength  and  power 
of  conception  almost  exclusively  her  own  ;  who 
united  a  pure  gentleness  with  manly  energy  and 
bold  vigor ,  whose  interpretations  were  entirely 
her  own,  and  whose  dress  even  but  brought  into 
clearer  light  her  many  perfections !  Madam 
Schroeder-Devi'ient,  with  true  artist-like  concep- 
tion of  her  role  gave  full  expression  to  its  pathos  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  spectator  who  was  not 
carried  away  with  admiration,  as  the  charming 
woman,  in  male  attire,  with  an  action  at  which 
every  heart  trembled,  but  which  was  still  all 
grace,  threatened  the  astonished  governor  with 
her  pistol.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Ger- 
many is  half  indebted  for  the  rich  treasure  she 
possesses  in  "  Fidelio "  next  to  its  author,  to 
Madame  Schroeder-Devrient,  its  first  true  inter- 
preter. 

Will  this  example  prevent  other  works  from 
sharing  the  same  fate  ?  Hardly  ?  In  matters  of 
art,  genius  is  manifested  by  the  progress  in  origi- 
nality of  its  productions.  But  that  which  is  new 
in  music,  as  I  have  before  declared  and  proved, 
can  not  at  all  count  upon  instantaneous  and  gen- 
eral sympathy.  The  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  new  works  offered  under 
new  forms,  can  only  be  determined  by  accidental 
circumstances.  Honored  be  he  who,  from  their 
intrinsic  value,  can  determine  the  place  which 
new  compositions  shall  occupy  in  the  future. 
The  support  which  the  wealthy  have  given  to 
art,  and  without  which  it  could  hardly  have  sur- 
vived, is  most  important  in  this  connection.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  those  untroubled  by  personal 
or  business  cares,  to  treasure  the  beautiful  in  art 
for  its  own  sake  ;  to  nurse  and  protect  it  until 
the  public  are  educated  to  its  proper  appreciation. 
Intelligent  governments,  occupying  the  highest 
political  position,  and  empowered  to  enforce  their 
desires,  are  often  not  only  best  able  to  judge  of 
art,  but  are  also  most  necessary  for  its  protection 
and  advancement.  That  this  is  so,  witness  Gluck, 
whom  Marie  Antoinette  alone  sustained  for 
years,  and  Spontini,  whose  "Vestal"  might  never 
have  found  an  audience  without  the  Empress 
Josephine.     Fortunate  in  this  respect  are  we  at 

*  They  said  it  was  not  "  Euryautho,"  but  "  Ennuyante." 


Weimar.  Nowhere  more  than  here  are  the  spir- 
itual lights  of  the  age  more  cherished  and  en- 
couraged in  diffusing  their  rays  abroad. 

What  consequence  is  it  whether  the  operas  of 
Wagner,  against  which  such  systematic  opposition 
has  been  raised,  have  triumphed  or  failed  here 
and  there  ?  In  Weimar,  they  have  found  a  foot- 
hold, and  from  thence  may  pervade  the  world 
with  that  which  in  them  is  original.  This  is  a 
fact,  the  consequences  of  which  for  art  will  be 
more  manifest  hereafter,  and  little  by  little. 
When  these  operas  were  given  here,  immediate 
success  was  less  cared  for  than  the  elevation  of 
art,  and  the  furnishing  a  repertoire  of  operas, 
such  as  shall  enforce  respect. 

In  our  time  has  arisen  a  second  "  Fidelio,"  a 
work  of  high,  lofty  conceptions,  the  production 
of  one  who  is  also  a  great  symphonic  writer,  but 
of  one  who  sooner  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  requisites  of  dramatic  treatment,  and  knew 
better  than  Beethoven  how  to  use  the  materials 
at  his  disposal.  I  refer  to  the  '•  Benevenuto 
Cellini "  of  Hector  Berlioz.  Its  hour  has  not 
come  yet,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  opera 
that  its  composer  is  still  living.  When  the  time 
comes  that  the  little  jealousies  which  have  caused 
the  failure  of  this  work,  wherever  it  has  been 
produced,  shall  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
age,  and  the  stage  at  Weimar  may  with  pride 
boast  that  it  alone  has  saved  it  from  oblivion. 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Theatre. 

"All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players." 

If  you  wish  to  make  everybody  anxious  to  visit  a 
building,  or  to  excite  intense  curiosity  as  to  its  in- 
terior arrangements,  write  up  "  No  Admittance  " 
over  the  door. 

The  stage  of  the  theatre,  or  behind  the  scenes,  is 
to  the  public  generally  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  ; 
simply  because  they  are  not  familiar  with  it,  and  not 
allowed  to  visit  it. 

What  an  intense  desire  a  clock  would  excite  to 
witness  the  concealed  machinery  which  moved  the 
visible  hands,  chronicling  with  unerring  accuracy, 
the  hours  of  the  day,  were  that  machinery  studiously 
concealed  from  all  except  those  who  made  and  work- 
ed it  and  a  few  of  their  privileged  friends  !  But  the 
opportunity  for  viewing  tlie  machinery  and  works  of 
tlie  chronicler  of  time  is  open  to  .all,  and  they  are  so 
easy  of  access  that  although  quite  interesting,  they 
excite  hut  comp.aratively  little  curiosity  to  see  them. 

But  after  witnessing  the  wonders  of  the  mimic 
pageants  of  the  stage,  where  rocks  and  forests  appear 
at  the  prompter's  whistle,  or  great  cities  start  like 
magic  into  existence,  to  melt  away  at  the  same  shrill 
command  into  the  h.all  of  the  palace  or  the  squalid 
hut  of  poverty,  and  the  scenes  represented  are  peo- 
pled by  those  romantic  heroes  and  robbers,  beautiful 
maidens,  peasants  with  souls  above  their  station, 
tyrants,  lovers,  villagers,  and  all  make  allusions  as 
near  like  reality  as  possible, — who  can  wonder  at  the 
charm  the  drama  and  the  theatre  have  at  some  pe- 
riod of  life,  to  almost  all  of  us  who  often  witness  there 
almost  the  realization  of  something  we  have  im.agin- 
ed,  the  representation  of  some  of  our  own  air  castles  ; 
and  that  actors  who  can  open  the  fountains  of  our 
hearts  by  the  mere  make-believe  of  emotion,  or 
cause  us  to  forget  in  the  plentitude  of  merriment  and 
humor  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  care  in  the 
world, — tliat  actors  should  possess  an  interest  differ- 
ent than  almost  any  body  else. 

What  a  desire  there  is  of  some  youngsters  to  have 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  has  faced 
the  footlights,  with  one  who  becomes  each  night  a 
robed  monarch  or  a  plumed  chieftain.  Nay,  a  "pro- 
fessional "  off  the  stage  is  a  marlied  man  among  us 
of  older  years,  and  whenever  seen  in  any  public 
place  he  feels  the  force  of  a  facetious  individual's  de- 
finition of  fame,  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  There  goes  Snooks  !  " 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  "  behind  the  scenes  "  at 
the  theatre,  usually  somewhat  a  difficult  matter,  and 
we  hope  it  always  may  be. 

A  person  who  has  never  visited  this  locality  would 
not  only  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  use  or  name 
of  half  that  met  his  gaze,  but  almost  require  an  in- 
terpreter to  explain  the  professional  conversation 
that  he  would  hear. 

The  visitor,  after  entering  the  modest,  private 
entrance  known  as  the  stage  dooor,  first  en- 
counters an  individual  seated  there  whose  duty  it  is 
to  guard  the  mysterious  realms  within  ;  this  sentinel 
knows   all  entitled   to  admission,  performers,  work- 


men, scene-shifters,  etc.,  and  admits  none,|other  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  save  by  the  managers  order. 
Past  him,  and  just  before  stepping  into  a  mysterious 
labyrinth  of  vrhat  appears  to  be  thin  board  partitions, 
standing  thickly  together,  you  pause  to  read  what 
appears  to  be  a  little  notice  stuck  up  against  the  wall ; 
one  or  two  performers  who  are  "  not  in  "  the  first 
piece,  and  who  have  come  in  at  the  same  time  with 
you,  also  pause,  and  in  repose  to  the  inquiry  of  one 
to  the  other  of  "When'stho  call  for  to-morrow," 
you  hear  the  reply  of  "  Eleven  o'clock." 

The  notice  reads  something  like  the  following: 

Tuesday. 

Macbeth,  2d  art,  at  11  o'clock. 

Choruses  at  1. 

5th  act  and  marches,  2. 

Auxiliaries  report  to  Mr.  B.  at  10  1-2  on  the  stage. 

Wednesday,  11. 

Mr.  Spouter's  scenes  in  Lady  of  Lyons. 

Raising  the  wind  at  12  1-2. 

This  tells  the  actors  at  what  hour  they  are  wanted 
at  rehearsal,  and  what  the  play  is  that  is  that  is  to  he 
rehearsed,  and  sometimes  the  cast  of  characters  for 
the  piece. 

Once  upon  the  stage,  the  novice  is  bewildered  with 
a  wilderness  of  scenes,  standing  in  every  direction  ; 
dim,  mysterious  passages  stretch  off  on  all  sides,  and 
are  lost  in  the  distance;  there  is  a  peculiar  gas  and 
paint  like  scent  pervading  the  place,  a  sort  of  per- 
fume belonging  peculiarly  to  the  theatre  ;  casting  the 
eyes  above,  he  beholds  a  perfect  maze  of  ropes  and 
canvas  running  in  every  direction,  like  the  rigging  of 
a  ship,  and  apparently  in  the  most  explicable  confu- 
sion ;  there  is  a  steady  roar  of  gas  from  the  burners 
at  the  wings, — to  the  uninitiated  making  so  much 
noise  that  he  wonders  how  the  actors  can  hear  each 
other  on  the  stage.  In  fact,  in  a  sort  of  bewilder- 
ment, he  really  begins  to  wonder  where  the  stage  is, 
till  he  makes  a  step  or  two  in  some  direction,  and 
suddenly  finds  himself  almost  in  full  view  of  the 
audience,  a  confused  kaleidoscope  of  colors  beyond  a 
circle  of  gleaming  gas  light,  with  spires  of  gas,  or- 
chestra, chandeliers,  and  stucco  work,  apparently  to 
his  hurried  gaze,  mixed  together  in  confusion. 

Back  amid  the  scenery  ag.ain — how  coarse  it  looks; 
this  magnificent  saloon,  the  colors  close  at  hand  look 
as  though  finished  with  a  white-w^ash  brush  ;  this 
throne,  too,  a  mere  wooden  chair,  daubed  with  flashy 
paint  and  gilt ;  you  knock  over  a  couple  of  flagons 
from  a  table  that  is  all  ready  to  be  carried  upon  the 
stage  for  use  in  the  next  act ;  they  fall  to  the  floor 
with  a  sound  like  a  lady's  empty  work-basket,— 
"Papier  mache,"  you  ejaculate,  and  a  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  tells  "you  to  be  careful  of  those  "proper- 
tics."  It  is  a  magnificent  banquet— a  cross-legged 
pine  table  completely  covered  with  a  huge  red  flannel 
cloth,  with  a  yellow  cotton  border,  and  spread  w-ith 
six  paste-board  goblets,  two  ditto  flagons,  two  ditto 
dishes,  with  red,  green  and  yellow  paste-board  fruit, 
two  wood  and  gilt  candelabra,  and  one  real  di.sh  with 
a  hunch  of  artificial  flowers  and  four  apples. 

Stand  aside, — here  comes  the  king  ! — his  face  is  a 
study,  the  wrinkles  drawn  beautifully  in  India  ink, 
the  ashen  hue  of  age  put  on  nicely,  the  russet  apple 
red  of  the  cheeks  and  the  artificial  white  eyebrows 
and  beard,  each  severally  attracting  your  attentioti, 
and  making  you  wonder  how  the  deuce  it  is  that  it 
looks  so  natural  from  the  other  side  of  the  foot 
lights. 

Here  we  are  at  the  Green  Boom,  and  the  prompter 
has  just  "  rung  down"  on  the  second  act,  and  "rung 
in  "the  orchestra,  who  are  playing  gaily  in  front; 
three  or  four  actors  are  just  "  coming  off."  The 
ruffian  is  cracking  a  joke  as  he  walks  along  with  a 
young  cavalier  whom  he  murdered  a  few  moments 
before  in  sight  of  the  audience,  and  another  pluined 
and  glittering  individual  dashes  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
towards  the  regions  above,  three  steps  at  a  time,  say- 
ing something  about  his  dressing  room  and  "  a 
change,"  for  the  next  act.  A  lady,  brilliant  in  reg.al 
costume,  has  both  hands  full  of  her  silk  dress  held 
up  about  her  to  keep  from  contact  with  the  boards, 
and  as  you  gaze  upon  her  you  can  hardly  credit  it, 
that  it  is  the  lovely  being  "that  you  were  almost  in 
love  with  from  the  auditorium  ;  some  of  the  little 
arts  of  the  stage  begin  to  be  apparent  to  you,  and 
red  lips,  blooming  cheeks,  arched  eyebrows,  dreamy 
eyes,  flowing  ringlets,  snowy  neck,  and  other  charms 
have  not  the  attr.action  they  had  when  distance  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view,— but  gallantry  holds  our 
pen. 

"  All  ready  for  the  third  act,"  says  a  call  boy  to  a 
few  assembled  in  the  Green  room,  and  away  he 
dashes  up  stairs  to  call  some  one  who  is  not  ready. 

Here  comes  the  Prompter,  hook  in  hand,  "  King, 
Sir  Charles,  Lord  Somcrs,  Captain  of  the  Guard,— 
ready  at  left,  upper  entrance,"  he  says  as  he  hurries 
past,  and  away  go  the  characters  named  to  take  po- 
sition, ready   for  entrance,  while  the  busy  prompter 
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hurries  from  point  to  point  to  seo  that  all  ia  right ; 
stations  half  a  dozen  guards  at  one  entrance  to  rush 
on  at  the  proper  signal  —  asks  a  couple  of  scono- 
shiftcrs  if  they  "  have  the  flat  ready  for  the  second 
scene,"  and  to  "see  that  the  door  opens  easy" — takes 
a  hasty  glance  here,  there  and  everywhere, —  a  final 
one  at  the  stage — steps  back  to  his  post  behind  the 
pillar  at  the  right  proscenium — "clear  stage," — pulls 
a  bell  that  communicates  with  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  signals  him  to  cease  playing — pulls  ano- 
ther to  warn  the  man  far  above  him  to  he  ready  at 
the  curtain — grasps  his  book  and  '  rings  up,'  —  and 
in  obedience  to  his  signal  the  act  drop  slowly  rolls  up 
far  amid  the  canvas  skies,  drajjeries  and  foliage. 

Perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  go  to 
the  theatre  have  the  least  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  prompter's  position  ;  the  popular  idea  is,  that  his 
duties  consist  in  holding  a  book  of  thejplay  and  giv- 
ing the  actors  the  word  whenever  memory  fails  them. 
This,  however,  is  the  le.ist  of  his  duties,  and  there  is 
prol)ably  no  man  on  the  stage  who  understands  the 
whole  business  of  the  profession  better  than  a  good 
prompter. 

Ho  is  the  hardest  working  man  on  the  stage  dar- 
ing a  performance,  and,  though  sometimes  heard,  is 
never  seen  ;  the  audience  do  not  begin  to  know  how 
much  he  contributes  to  their  enjoyment.  He  must 
be  familiar  with  the  business,  the  scenery,  the  exits 
and  entrances,  the  properties  required,  in  fact  the 
general  working  of  the  whole  piece ;  and  during 
performance,  it  depends  upon  him  to  see  whether  it 
is  done  correctly  or  not. 

It  is  he  that  is  heard  knocking  without  before  some 
one  comes  in  before  the  audience,  he  rings  the  bells, 
starts  the  thunder,  directs  the  lightning,  sets  the 
rain  going,  makes  the  crashes,  gives  the  signals  for 
mobs  or  soldiers  to  rush  on,  and  beckons  them  when 
to  come  off,  sees  that  the  actors  go  on  and  off  at 
proper  points,  that  the  proper  scenes  are  set,  and 
whistles  them  on  and  off;  one  of  his  bells  signal  his 
forces  above  to  drop  clouds,  driiperies,  or  foliage  ; 
and  another  tells  his  machinists  below  when  to 
lower  a  trap  with  a  demon  and  his  victim,  amid  a 
blaze  of  red  fire,  or  to  hoist  up  a  fairy  with  gossamer 
wings,  to  the  sound  of  music. 

His  little  desk  behind  the  pillar  is  surrounded  with 
a  complication  of  knobs  and  cords.  Here  is  a  brass 
plate  marked  with  indices,  "light,"  "dark,"  "  foot- 
lights," "wings,"  "front,"  a  small  lever  turned  to 
either  of  these  will  lower  or  raise  the  lights  at  pleas- 
ure ;  half  a  dozen  bell-pulls  communicate  with  "  or- 
chestra," "traps,"  "green-room,"  "curtain,"  and  the 
"flics"  (far  up  above),  and  other  points;  speaking 
tubes  for  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  the  man  at 
the  curtain,  facilitate  his  communication  with  these 
points. 

A  bell  and  knocker  are  fixed  within  his  reach  for 
ringing  or  knocking  without,  a  rope  that  starts  the 
rain,  another  tliat  sets  the  thunder  going,  .and  a  third 
that  tolls  a  big  bell  when  the  criminal  is  going  to 
execution  or  they  "  ring  the  alarm  bell,"  are  all 
within  reach  of  his  hand  Besides  attending  to  all 
the  business  of  the  piece,  he  must  see  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  of  each  actor's  entrance  in  the 
progress  of  a  scene,  that  he  is  at  his  proper  point  of 
entrance  and  ready  to  "  come  on  ;"  in  this  he  is  as- 
sisted by  a  call  boy,  who  obeys  his  orders  and  car- 
ries his  messages  from  point  to  point.  Beside  all 
this  constant  watching  he  must  be  ready,  if  the  ac- 
tor falters  in  his  part,  to  give  him  the  word  on  the 
instant,  and  not  let  the  piece  or  the  performer  suffer 
from  a  momentary  failure  of  memory. 

Knowing  all  this,  reader,  wo  will  excuse  the 
prompter  if  he  only  gives  us  a  hurried  glance  as  he 
attends  to  business,  which  will  not  bear  an  instant 
slighting. — Comnia-cial  Bulletin. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Englishman  laughed — and  explanation  took  place — 
and  the  music-seller  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
man  wlio  found  fault  with  Haydn's  music. 


SMsiral  Correspitknte. 


Hatdk  and  the  Music-Seller. — Haydn  used 
to  relate  with  much  pleasure  a  dispute  which  he  had 
with  a  music-seller  in  London.  Amusing  himself 
one  morning,  after  the  English  fashion,  in  shopping, 
he  inquired  of  a  music-seller  if  he  had  any  select  and 
beautiful  music.  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  shopman, 
"I  liavejust  printed  some  sublime  music  of  Haydn's." 
"  0,"  returned  Haydn,  "  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that."  "  How  sir,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Haydn's  music  !  and  pray  wli.at  fault  have  you  to 
find  with  it  ?  "  "  O,  plenty  ;  but  it  is  useless  talking 
about  it,  since  it  does  not  suit  me ;  show  me  some 
other."  The  music-seller,  who  was  a  warm  Haydn- 
ist,  replied,  "No,  sir;  I  have  music,  it  is  true,  but 
not  for  such  as  you,"  and  turned  his  back  upon  him. 
As  Haydn  was  going  away,  smiling,  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance  entered,  and  accosted  him  by  name. 
The  music-seller,  still  out  of  humor,  turned  round 
at  the  name,  and  said  to  the  person  who  had  just  en- 
tered the  shop  :  "  Haydn !  .ay,  here's  a  fellow  who 
says  he  does  not  like  that  great  man's  music."     The 


Burlington  Vermont,  U  o'clock  Friday  Eve. 
Sept.  23. — Mr.  Editor. — 'T:\iQpresent  event  here  is  the 
assembling  of  the  "  Western  Vermont  Musical  As- 
sociation, under  the  direction  of  B.  E.  Baker  of  Bos- 
ton, assisted  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Little  and  S.  C.  Moore 
from  the  same  city. 

About  three  hundred,  the  best  vocal  talent  of  Ver- 
mont came  together  last  Tuesday  morning  and  have 
remained  with  us  since,  pr.acticing  daily.  In  spite  of 
the  "hard  times,"  the  attendance  has  been  greater 
this  year  than  usual.  The  mornings  have  been  de. 
voted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  pnacticing  in  the  "Choral  Harmony"  by 
Baker  &  Perkins  and  "  Handel's  Messiah."  Under 
the  thorough  drill  of  Prof.  Baker,  the  singers  show 
a  miirked  improvement. 

Of  the  Professor's  musical  abilities  I  need  not 
speak,  every  one  is  acquainted  with  them.  Mrs. 
Little  the  vocalist  has  a  very  pretty  voice,  and  re- 
ceived her  share  of  praise,  though  she  like  others, 
is  not  exempt  from  faults.  Lack  of  good  articula- 
tion is  one  of  her  most  prominent  defects.  When- 
ever our  country  singers  hear  one  from  the  city, 
they  are  sure  to  imitate  their  faults  as  well  as 
their  good  qualities,  hence  let  every  city  singer 
bear  in  mind,  that  whenever  they  sing  in  the 
country,  they  are  establishing  a  precedent.  This 
bad  articulation  is  quite  prevalent  among  our 
choirs.  A  short  time  since,  I  attended  church  where 
I  understood  they  had  some  excellent  performers. 
With  all  of  their  artistic  skill  the  only  word  per- 
fectly understood  by  me,  was  "Lord"  and  this  I  p.art- 
ly  anticipated. 

Prof.  Moore,  Pianist  is  a  very  promising  young 
musician,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
this  state.  He  reads  very  readily,  but  is  too  me- 
chanical in  his  playing ;  his  accent  also  is  not  what 
it  should  be. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  convention  everything 
has  passed  off  pleasantly.  This  evening  the  grand 
concert  which  usually  closes  such  gatherings,  took 
place.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  storm  through 
the  day  and  evening,  those  noted  families  the 
"  Smith's"  and  "  Jones's,"  besides  thousands  of 
others  were  presnt.  Mr.  Baker  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  have  had  such  a  large  audience. 
The  selections  from  the  Messiah  were  very  good,  and 
received  abundant  applanse. 

Several  finely  rendered  songs  added  much  to  the 
entertainment.  One  very  pretty  ballad  was  sung  by 
D.  B.  Worley,  quite  a  prolific  author,  whose  songs 
have  become  popular  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 
W.  0.  Perkins  from  your  city  was  vociferously 
cheered  after  singing  "  Honor  in  Arms "  from 
"  Sampson."  The  pet  of  the  evening  was  a  Miss 
Gaskell  from  Rutland.  We  were  all  enraptured  with 
both  her  singing  and  manners.  Her  voice  is  re- 
markably pure  and  very  highly  cultivated. 

The  concert  was  closed  by  the  singing  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  from  "  Messiah,"  which  was  bet- 
ter sung  than  any  previous  selections  from  the  same 
author.  J. 


usir  3,h0ah 


The  Birmingliain  Musical  Festival. 

August  26. — Since  the  last  Festival,  the  interior  of 
the  Town  Hall  has  been  redecorated,  in  a  style  which 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr.  Oweu  Jones  him- 
self. The  means  of  illumination,  too,  have  been  im- 
proved by  some  classical  gas-candelabra,  a  present 
from  the  Messrs.  Elkington.  Altogether,  the  build- 
ing, when  filled,  this  morning,    by   its   audience  of 


well-dressed  women  and  men,  all  in  holiday  attire, 
and  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  presented  a  roup  d'rcil 
which  will  not  easily  bo  forgotten  by  those  present. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  National 
Anthem,  Mad.  Lommcns-Sherrington  taking  the 
first  verso,  while  the  second  was  ai-rangcd  as  a  quar- 
tet, sung  by  the  ahove  lady.  Miss  Palmer,  Messrs. 
Sims  Keevos  and  Santley,  tlio  whole  audience  stand- 
ing up  in  obedience  to  the  time-honored  custom. 
Then  came  the  real  business  of  the  day,  the  oratorio 
itself.  As  I  have  previously  remarked,  it  was  mag- 
nificently given.  Elijah  is  identified  with  Birming- 
ham, and  no  festival  here  would  be  considered  com- 
plete without  it.  The  local  amateurs  composing  the 
chorus  know  the  work  by  heart ;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Costa's  advice  and  guidance  for  a 
week  or  so,  we  can  easily  understand  that  their  per- 
formance must  be  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
the  various  associations  at  the  grand  musical  gather- 
ings in  Germany,  where  the  vocalists,  to  the  number 
of  one  or  two  thousand,  as  at  Nuremberg  Lately,  have 
only  one  rchears.al.  I  do  not  mention  this  with  a 
view  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  the  natives  of  Fa- 
therland, but  merely  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land, unmusical  as  foreigners  will  persist  in  calling 
her,  frequently  sets  an  example,  even  in  music, 
which  might  with  advantage  be  followed  by  those 
who  are  eternally  asserting  they  are  our  superiors  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  divine  art  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven,  of  Handel  and  Mozart. 

I  now  come  to  the  solo  singers.  The  soprano  mu- 
sic was  confided  to  Mile.  Titiens  and  Mad.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington.  The  former  lady  hag  evidently  made 
great  strides  in  the  rendering  of  oratorio  music  since 
her  first  essay  in  the  Creafion.  The  music  in  Elijah 
is  evidently  better  suited  to  her  powers  than  that  of 
Haydn's  masterpiece,  and  the  experience  she  has 
gained  is  of  great  use  to  her.  "  Nobody  is  missed  " 
was  a  favorite  axiom  of  Talleyrand,  the  astute,  and, 
though  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  we  shall  no 
more  listen  to  the  sweet,  pure  tones  of  Clara  Novello, 
or  the  fascinating  strains  of  Mad.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
Mile.  Titiens'  singing  to-day  went  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  observation  which  emanated  from  the 
cynical  heart  of  the  wily  ex-priest  and  whilome  di- 
plomatist. Her  execution  of  the  fine  air,  "  Heir  ye, 
Israel,"  was  a  superb  piece  of  artistic  vocalization 
and  expressive  declamation — calm,  lofty,  and  unaf- 
fected. Her  pronunciation  of  the  English  words, 
moreover,  was  extremely  satisfactory,  and  proves 
how  assiduously  she  must  have  labored  to  approach 
perfection — which  I  am  almost  tempted  to  assert  she 
has  attained — in  every  imaginable  respect.  In  the 
double  quartet,  "  For  he  shall  give,"  in  the  trio, 
"  Lilt  thine  eyes,"  and  in  the  quartet  .and  chorus, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  last  especially,  her  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  oratorio  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  contralto  music  w,as  divided  between  Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby  and  Miss  Palmer,  who  fully  sustained 
their  previous  reputation. 

Mr.  Sims_Reeves  was  in  fine  voice,  and  never  sang 
with  more  spirit  than  on  this  occasion.  His  render- 
ing of  the  recitative  and  air,  "  If  with  all  your 
hearts,"  was  superb.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
accompanied  recitative,  "  Man  of  God,"  in  Part  II., 
and  "  Then  shall  the  righteous."  Mr.  Santley  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  in  all  the  music  allotted  to 
him.  His  rendering  of  the  song,  "  Lord  God  of 
Abrahiim,"  and  "  Is  not  his  word  like  fire  ?  "  created 
a  deep  impression.  M.  Montem  Smith  effectively 
discharged  his  duties  as  second  tenor,  and  the  subor- 
dinate parts  in  the  double  quartet  were  well  sustained 
by  Mrs.  Sutton,  Messrs,  Mason,  Briggs  and  Smyth- 
son. 

Wednesday,  August  28. — Handel's  Samson  was  per- 
formed in  the  morning  and  a  miscellaneous  concert 
was  given  in  the  evening. 

In  the  Creation  which  was  given  on  Thursday, 
August  29,  Mile.  Titiens  fully  sustained  her  recently 
earned  reputation  as  a  singer  of  sacred  music  of  the 
first  class.  Her  rendering  of  "The  marvellous  work" 
and  of  the  airs,  "  With  verdure  clad,"  .and  "  On 
mighty  pens,"  excited  but  one  sentiment  among  the 
audience — that  of  profound  and  well-merited  appro- 
bation, and  more  than  confirmed  the  decision  lately 
pronounced  upon  this  lady  in  the  same  work  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Exeter  Hall.  Mad.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  gave  universal  satisfaction  in  the  music 
of  Eve,  while  Mr.  Santley  did  as  much  in  that  allot- 
ted to  Adam.  The  bass  music  in  the  first  and  second 
parts  was  sung  by  Signor  Belletti  with  his  usual  ex- 
cellence. The  tenor  music  in  the  first  part  was  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Montem  Smith  ;  the  remainder  being 
reserved  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  produced  as 
great  a  sensation  as  ever  in  the  recitative  and  air, 
"  In  native  worth."  The  choruses  were  admirably 
given  ;  and,  to  sum  up,  the  whole  perform.ance passed 
off  most  satisfactorily,  despite  the  chilling  absence  of 
anything  like  applause. 
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It  is  as  difficult  to  say  anything  new  about  the  Mes- 
siah,  which  was  the  oratorio  selected  for  this  morn- 
ing, as  it  is  about  the  Creation. 

The  performance  was  magnificent.  Again  did  the 
great  German  prima  donna.  Mile.  Titiens,  electrify 
her  audience.  Her  rendering  of  the  air,  •'  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  was  sublime.  The  other 
more  noticeable  points  were  the  singing  of  Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington  in  "  Rejoice  greatly "  ;  of 
Mad.  Sainton-Dolby  in  "He  was  despised  "  ;  and  of 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  the  whole  of  the  music  whicli 
fell  to  his  share.  The  choruses  went  admirably,  the 
"Hallelujah"  being  encored  by  the  President. 

Saturday,  Aug.  31. — The  miscellaneous  concert  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  29th  inst.,  went  off 
very  well,  and  gave  pretty  general  satisfaction.  The 
programme,  though  far  from  perfect,  was  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Tuesday  evening.     Here  it  is  : — 

Part  I. —  Overture,  Masaniello  (Auber)  ;  Trio, 
"  Soave  sia  il  vento  "  (Mozart);  Air,  "Ah,  vous 
dirai-je,  maman  ?"  (Adam);  Duo,  "Ch' I'antipatica 
vostra  figura"  (Ricci);  Song,  "  Twilight  is  darken- 
ing" (Kiicken);  Concerto,  Pianoforte,  in  E  flat  (Bee- 
thoven); Aria,  "  Fuman  gl'  incensi"  (Donizetti) ; 
Ballata,  "Tu  m'ami,"  La  Zingara  (Balfe) ;  Grand 
finale,  Lordcy  (Mendelssohn). 

Part  H.  —  Overture,  Gulllaume  Te// (Rossini)  ; 
Aria,  "Bravo,  bravo,  il  mio  Belcore"  (Donizetti); 
Duo,  "Dearest  maiden"  (Spohr)  ;  Aria,  "Mille  volte 
Bul  campo  d'onor"  (Donizetti)  ;  Quintetto,  "E  scher- 
zo od  e  foUia,"  Ballo  in  Maschera  (Veriii)  ;  Song, 
"Within  a  mile  of  Edinbro,"  (Hook)  ;  Duo,  "Se  la 
vita  ancor  t'  e  cara,"  Seniiramide  (Rossini)  ;  Ro- 
mance, "Ah  !  now  I  feel,"  Dinorah  (Meyerbeer) ; 
Duo,  "Pronta  io  son,"  Don  Pasquale  (Donizetti)  ; 
Sestetto,  "Sola,  sola,  i3<«i   Giovanni  (Mozart). 

The  concert  yesterday  morning  (Friday),  was  a 
great  success,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  achieved  duiing 
the  whole  week.  The  hypercritical  might  object 
that  the  programme  was  too  long,  and  that  Hummel's 
Mottetto  sutfered  by  being  placed  between  two  such 
works  as  the  Mass  in  D  and  Israd  in  Egypt.  But 
censure  itself  should  be  silent  on  the  occasion  like 
the  present.  How  shall  I  describe  the  grandeur,  the 
sublimity  which  characterised  the  the  performance  of 
Beethoven's  great  work.  Language,  at  least  the 
language  at  my  command — is  too  weak.  The  per- 
formance was  indeed  worthy  of  the  composition,  and 
the  singers  of  Birmingham  have  far  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  warmest  admir- 
ers. They  have  deserved  the  sincerest  thanks  of 
every  lover  of  genuine,  classical  music  of  the  highest 
class.  Never,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  was  such  a 
performance  ever  heard  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other. 

Last  night  the  festival  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Handel's  Judas  Maccahceus.  The  attendance  was  not 
very  large,  although  larger  than  that  on  the  evening 
the  Creation  was  given,  wliile  those  who  were  present 
exhibited  a  much  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm  than 
that  manifested  on  any  previous  occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oratorio,  the  National  An- 
them was  given — Mad.  RudersdorfF  and  Mile.  Patti 
taking  the  solos.  Then  followed  a  whirlwind  of  ap- 
plause, from  orchestra,  soloists,  chorus,  and  audience, 
for  Mr.  Costa,  who  fully  deserved  it,  considering  the 
unremitting  attention  he  has  devoted  to  everything 
cotmected  with  his  department — no  limited  one,  you 
will  admit.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  for  all  lovers  of 
good  music,  that  no  orchestral  symphony  was  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  the  miscellaneous  con- 
certs. Such  an  omission  is  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
with  such  a  conductor  as  Mr.  Costa  to  wield  the 
baton,  and  such  an  orchestra  as  that  at  his  command 
to  play  a  work  of  this  class.  With  tliis  drawback, 
the  Festival  of  1S61,  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  artistic 
sense,  may  be  pronounced  the  most  successful  ever 
given  in  Birmingham. — Musical   World. 


Jfoigljfs  lonntal  of  Sliisk. 


BOSTON,  OCTOBER  12,  18B1. 


Music  in  this    Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


Homeward  Bound. 

Our  readers  were  informed  some  time  ago  that 
Mr.  Dwight  had  taken  passage  on  the  Great 
Eastern,  whose  homeward  voyage  came  to  such 
a  sudden  end.  They  will  doubtless  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  his  safety  and  to  read  his  account   of 


the  disaster,  which  we  take  from  a  letter  not  in- 
tended for  publication. 

Off  Qbeenstown  (Ireland),  Sept.  18,  1861. 

You  will  be  anxiously  waiting  the  "Great  Eastern." 
The  "Persia,"  which  left  Liverpool 4  days  after  us, 
will  have  arrived  and  report  h.aving  met  us  (on  the 
16th), returning  disabled.  Thank  God,  we  arc  saved  ! 

We  sailed  on  the  10th  —  smooth,  quiet  motion, 
and  no  sickness  —  but  signs  enough  of  %vant  of  or- 
ganization on  board  —  captain,  crew,  stewards  and 
all  were  new,  almost  as  much  lost  on  this  great  ship 
as  the  passengers  —  all  in  confusion.  On  the  third 
day  (Thursday)  a  violent  gale  struck  us.  The  great 
ship  rolled  awfully,  I  never  saw  a  ship  roll  so  (slio  had 
no  ballast,  scarcely  any  cargo,  stood  35  feet  out  of 
water  to  25  feet  under  and  was  top-heavy).  I  went 
down  into  the  elegant  Saloon  and  began  to  read. 
Presently  a  lurch,  and  all  the  tables,  sofas,  chairs, 
mirrors,  &c.,  were  dashed  back  and  forth  across  the 
room  six  or  feight  times  with  violence — becoming  a 
perfect  wreck.  I  chanced  to  sit  upon  the  only  sofa, 
which  did  not  start.  The  skylights  (unfastened)  were 
lifted  by  the  wind  and  smashed.  Soon  another  and 
worse  shaking  up — women  and  children  were  swept 
back  and  forth  across  the  floor  with  the  broken  chairs 
and  crockery — some  badly  hurt,  and  men  cut  in 
hands  and  face  trying  to  save  them.  A  number  of 
us  clung  to  that  sofa  and  there  staid  all  night  till  day- 
light in  momentary  expectation  of  destruction  dur- 
ing several  hours  of  it.  Reports  from  the  deck  came 
in  worse  and  worse — five  or  six  boats  were  swept 
away,  the  paddle  wheels  broken  off,  the  rudder  use- 
less, there  was  no  power  left  to  guide  or  manage  the 
ship,  she  could  only  drift  there  in  the  trough  of  that 
merciless,  tremendous  sea — rolling,  rolling,  day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  so  that  it  was  seldom  safe  to 
go  from  room  to  room.  Stairs  and  banisters,  on  all 
sides  gave  way — notliing  was  firm  enough  to  lean 
upon.  AIJ  the  internal  "fixings,"  furniture,  &c,  of 
dining  rooms  and  all,  proved  a  flimsy  sham  %  In 
short  the  ship  had  been  sent  out  utterly  un-sea-wor- 
thy. 

Morning  showed  a  sad  wreck  internally,  and  an 
almost  hopeless  prospect  outwardly.  For  the  violent 
wind  and  sea  continued,  and  we  had  no  means  to 
head  our  course  —  no  power  left  but  the  screw,  that 
useless  without  the  rudder  —  and  the  broken  rudder 
swung  against  and  damaged  the  screw  !  (The  rud- 
der post  which  broke,  was  of  wrought  iron,  10  inches 
thick!) 

Friday  afternoon  (2d  day)  the  wind  abated ;  but 
the  sea  did  not.  I  have  slept — or  tried  to  sleep  in  my 
clothes  from  that  night  till  now.  Then  came  an  at- 
tempt to  rig  a  spar  for  a  rudder  —  it  cost  a  day's 
work,  &ui  filled!  We  were  drifting  though  in  the 
right  direction,  sidewise,  towards  Ireland  —  to  put 
back,  being  our  only  chance. 

Saturday,  (3d  day),  we  found  that  nearly  all  our 
trunks  were  ruined — they  would  not  let  us  take  them 
to  our  state-rooms,  and  we  had  to  leave  them  out  on 
the  floor  of  a  great  wide  section  of  the  third  deck. 
There  hundreds  of  well  packed  trunks  had  been  shak- 
en up  like  dice  in  the  great  iron  box  of  a  room,  and 
trunks  and  contents  all  smashed  and  "  chawed  up  " 
into  pulp  ! 

That  day  a  passenger,  Mr.  II.  E.  Towle,  of  Boston, 
a  civil  engineer,  devised,  and  with  incredible  labor 
and  skill  carried  oat  a  plan  for  restoring  our  rudder 
head  by  means  of  a  huge  chain  cable.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  it  was  tried  and  (thank  God  !)  succeeded  ! 
We  could  use  the  screw,  and  that  has  brought  us 
slowly  to  this  point,  which  we  reached  yesterday  at 
sundown. 


Gleanings  from  Mendelssohn's  Letters. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  by  W.  B.) 
Rome,  Jone   6,   1831.    (To  his  parents.)     The 
Italians   are  naturally  lazy.     To  work  is  to  them  a 


disagreeable  necessity,  resorted  to  only  to  procure 
money.  This  is  the  reason  that  there  is  so  little 
industry  and  competition  ;  that  Donizetti  finishes  an 
opera  in  ten  days  ;  it  is  hissed  down,  but  that  does 
not  matter,  as  he  is  paid  for  it  and  may  go  promen- 
ading again.  Lest  by  a  series  of  failures  his  repu- 
tation might  suffer  and  he  be  obliged  to  work  hard 
to  get  it  up  again,  which  would  bo  uncomfortable,  he 
sometimes  takes  three  weeks  for  the  making  of  an 
Opera  and  takes  special  pains  with  a  couple  of 
pieces,  to  have  them  please  much.  After  that  he  can 
write  meanly  again  for  a  while  and  go  promenading. 
In  this  manner  their  painters  paint  those  incredibly 
poor  pictures,  which  rank  even  much  lower  than 
their  poor  music. 

Paris,  Dec.  19,  1831.  (To  his  Father) .—Every 
one  of  tlio  Opera  Librettos  brought  out  here  lately 
would  not,  according  to  my  conviction,  have  had  the 
least  success  in  Germany.  Moreover  the  chief  ten- 
dency in  all  of  them  is  such,  that  one  must  turn 
right  against  it — although  I  acknowledge  the  times 
want  it  and  that  upon  the  whole  we  ought  rather  to 
go  with  the  times  than  against — I  mean  the  immor- 
ality in  all  of  them.  When,  in  "Robert  le  Diable," 
the  nuns,  one  after  another  come  forward  and  try  to 
seduce  the  hero,  until  at  last  the  abbess  succeeds ; 
when  the  hero  is  put  by  a  charm  into  the  chamber  of 
his  sweetheart  and  then  throws  her  upon  the  floor,  in 
a  group  which  is  applauded  by  the  public  here  and 
probably  will  be  also  applauded  by  the  public  in 
Germany,  and  when  then,  in  an  Aria,  she  asks  for 
pity  at  his  hands ;  or,  when  in  another  opera,  a 
young  girl  undresses  herself,  telling  in  a  song  how 
twenty-four  hours  later  she  will  be  married — that  has 
produced  an  effect,  but  I  have  no  music  for  it.  For 
it  is  vulgar,  and  if  such  should  be  wanted  by  the 
opera-goers  and  be  thought  indispensable,  I  would 
write  church-music. 

Genoa,  July,  1831.  (To  a  Lady  friend  who  had 
asked  him  to  compose  for  her  Zedlitz's  descriptive 
poem  of  the  "Midnight  review.")  I  like  to  take 
everything  connected  with  music  very  seriously,  and 
deem  it  unpardonable  to  compose  anything  which 
I  do  not  feel  through  and  through.  That  would  seem 
to  me  like  telling  a  lie  ;  for  notes  have  a  meaning 
just  as  well  defined  as  words,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
Now  I  think  it  altogether  impossible  to  set  a  descrip- 
tive poem  to  music.  The  large  number  of  composi- 
tions of  this  kind  which  exist  do  not  prove  the  case 
against  me,  but  rather  speak  in  my  favor;  for  I  do 
not  know  one  which  is  satisfactory.  One  has  to 
choose  between  a  dramatic  style  and  a  merely  story- 
telhng  manner.  In  the  "Erlking"  one  composer 
expresses  the  howling  of  the  wind  through  the  wil- 
low-tree, the  wailing  of  the  child,  the  clattering  of 
the  horse's  hoofs  ;  the  other  imagines  a  ballad-singer 
who  chants  the  horrible  tale  quietly,  just  as  one  tells 
a  ghost-story.  The  latter  mode  is  the  more  correct 
of  the  two  (Reichart  has  almost  always  chosen  it) 
but  still  it  will  not  come  natural  to  me  ;  the  music  is 
in  my  way  ;  it  excites  my  fancy  more  to  read  such  a 
poem  to  myself  and  imagine  the  rest,  than  to  hear  it 
read  or  painted  for  me. 

Now,  to  compose  the  "  Midnight  review"  in  the 
story-telling  style  will  not  do  because  there  is  no  one 
particular  person  who  speaks  and  because  the  poem 
has  not  the  proper  ballad-rin(?  to  it.  I  should  rather 
call  it  a  clever  fancy  than  a  poem,  for  it  is  to  me  evi- 
dent that  the  poet  lacked  belief  in  the  nebulous  per- 
sonages of  his  own  creating.  I  might  h.ave  done  it 
in  the  descriptive  style,  like  Neukonim  and  Pischhof, 
in  Vienna  ;  I  might  have  introduced  the  long  roll  of 
drums  in  the  bass,  bugle-blasts  in  tlie  treble  and  sun- 
dry other  dismal  sounds  ;  but  I  think  too  highly  of 
my  serious  tones ;  all  these  imitations  have  to  me  a 
comic  character,  they  remind  me  of  the  illustrations 
in  children's  first  spelling  books  where  the  trees  are 
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all  colored  with  very  bright  green,  to  make  the  ehil- 
dron  aware  that  they  are  intended  for  trees.  And  to 
write  and  send  away  something  indifferent,  that  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  myself ;  would  not  do, 
especially  in  your  case,  to  whom  1  would  always 
give  the  best. 

(No  date.  To  Edward  Bevrient.)  You  scold  me 
because  I  am  twenty-two  years  old,  and  not  yet  a  far- 
famed  man.  I  can  only  respond  tliat  if  God  had 
willed  that  I  should  he  famous  at  twenty-two,  I  should 
Tcry  likely  have  become  so ;  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  I 
write  neither  for  fame  norfor  a  chapel-master's  place. 
It  wore  very  nice  if  both  these  things  should  come  to 
me  ;  but  as  long  as  I  do  not  suffer  want  it  is  my  duty 
to  write  as  I  feel  in  my  heart  and  to  leave  the  result 
to  Him  who  has  the  care  of  more  and  more  impor- 
tant matters.  One  thing  only  I  am  trying  to  do  better 
and  better,  and  that  is  to  compose  precisely  as  I  feel 
and  to  have  less  and  less  outward  considerations. 
When  I  have  done  a  piece,  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 
I  little  care  whether  it  yields  me  fame,  honor,  decora- 
tions, gold  snuffboxes  etc. — You  want  me  to  write 
Operas  altogether  and  think  me  wrong  not  to  have 
done  this  already.  My  answer  is  :  give  me  a  good 
libretto  and  it  shall  be  composed  in  very  few  months  ; 
for  my  longings  to  write  an  Opera  grow  stronger 
every  day ;  I  know  it  might  become  something  fresh 
and  merry,  if  I  eould  only  find  such  a  libretto  now  ; 
but  then,  it  is  missing.  And,  to  a  text  which  does  not 
fire  me  up  thoroughly,  I  do  not  want  to  compose.- — 
You  certainly  do  not  want  me  to  be  idle  until  I  shall 
have  found  a  libretto  —  even  if  this  could  be  ?  And 
to  have  written  just  now  several  sacred  pieces,  has 
been  an  inner  need  with  me,  just  as  one  sometimes 
feels  a  craving  to  read  a  particular  book  —  the  Bible 
or  something  else  —  and  would  feel  content  only  with 
that  book  at  that  time  and  none  other.  If  they  re- 
mind of  Seb.  Bach,  it  is  again  not  my  fault,  for  I 
have  written  as  I  felt  it,  and  if  over  the  words  I  have 
got  into  a  mood  like  old  Bach's,  I  am  the  more  glad 
for  it.  You  will  not  think  that  I  copy  his  forms, 
without  anything  in  it;  if  I  did  attempt  that,  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  and  emptiness  would  stop  me  very 
soon.  I  have  also  since  composed  some  grand  music 
again,  which  may  have  some  worldly  success  (the  first 
Walpurgis-night  by  Goethe)  which  might  be  worth 
something  to  me,  and  I  have  also  begun  this  morceau 
Solely  because  I  found  pleasure  in  it  and  it  put  mo  in 
good  spirits.  As  to  the  execution,  I  have  not  thought 
of  it.  But,  now  that  it  lies  here  finished  before  me, 
I  see  that  it  might  very  well  make  a  Concert  stuck ;  in 
my  first  subscription  concert  at  Berlin  you  must  sing 
the  part  of  the  venerable  high-priest  ;  I  have  written 
it  for  you,  and  you  must  sing  it  or  tell  me  why  not. 
Beside,  as  I  have  this  experience  that  pieces  that  I 
write  without  any  tliought  of  the  singers,  have  the 
best  success,  I  think  it  will  be  the  same  in  this  case, 
I  mention  this  only  to  show  you,  that  I  do  think  of 
the  practical.  To  be  sure  I  do  so  only  afterwards  ; 
but  who,  the  d — ,  can  write  music,  which  is  the  least 
practical  thing  in  the  world  (for  which  reason  I  am 
so  fond  of  it)  and,  while  at  it,  think  of  the  practical ! 
It  is  just  as  if  one  would  put  his  confession  of  love  into 
rhymes  and  verses  at  home,  and  deliver  it  to  his 
beloved  by  heart. 

I  am  going  to  Munich  (where  I  have  been  offered 
an  opera  libretto,)  to  see  if  there  is  there  a  man-poet, 
for  I  repeat,  I  will  only  have  to  do  with  a  man  who 
has  the  sacred  fire  and  talent,  without  meaning  to 
say,  however,  that  he  must  be  a  giant.  If  I  do  not 
find  him  at  Munich,  I  shall  endeavor,  solely  for  that 
purpose,  to  make  the  .acquaintance  of  Immcrmann. 
In  case  he  should  satisfy  me  no  better,  I  shall  go  to 
London.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  my  phenix  always 
flies  from  me,  but  what  can  I  do,  fishing  for  him  in 
the  crowd  ?  lie  lives  neither  at  the  Hotel  Roichmann 
nor  next  door.  Where  is  be  then  ■?  Write  me  some 
day  about  it,  although  I  believe  that  the  good  God 


."inds  us  everything — even  operas — when  wo  need 
them,  but  that  is  no  reason  we  should  not  bestir  our- 
selves, and  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  look 
about  us. 

I  wish  this  devil  of  a  libretto  were  found !  Mean- 
while, I  am  doing  as  good  things  as  I  can,  and  I 
hope  to  improve,  moreover.  As  to  the  rest,  I  am  not 
responsible.  Wo  have  agreed  on  this,  at  homo.  So, 
there  is  enough  about  this  dry  text ;  I  am  nervous 
again  and  almost  ill-humored,  and  I  had  promised  I 
never  would  be  so  any  more. 


ITew  Publications. 

Lloyd'3  Offcial  Map  ot  Missouki,  published 
by  J.  T.  LUoyd,  164  [Broadway,  Now  York,  is  a 
large  scale,  colored  in  counties,  and  gives  a  clear 
idea  ofi  the  localities  of  such  intense  interest.  Price 
25  cents. 

Black-wood's  Magazine  for  September,  (L. 
Scott  &  Go's  reprint)  is  received.  The  contents  are  : 
The  Rector  ;  Meditations  on  Dyspepsia  ;  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;  The  Peruvian  War  of 
1856-'o7;  The  Memory  of  Monhoddo;  A  Day  at 
Antwei-pj,-  Rubens  and  Ruskin ;  Ph^thon ;  and  the 
Art-Student  at  Rome. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Concerts. — The  only  Concerts  during  the  past 
week  have  been  given  by  Mrs.  Vakian.  The  last 
one  was  pleasantly  diversified  from  the  customary 
mixture  of  Songs  and  Piano-pieces  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  two-piano-piece  by  Herz,  the  musical  presti- 
digitateiir  of  yore,  and  a  Piano  Trio,  or,  at  least  part 
of  one,  by  Beethoven.  The  first,  though  as  brillitiut 
as  could  be,  unfortunately  consisted  of  variations  on 
the  air  "  0  dolce  concento,"  which  must  now  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  out  of  fashion.  Beethoven's  Trio 
was  the  composer's  arrangement  of  the  ever  welcome, 
ever  beautiful  Septet.  We,  however,  think  this  the 
least  attractive  form  of  the  thi-ee  which  Beethoven 
chose  for  this  composition,  the  arrangement  for  String 
quintet  being  the  third.  The  Piano  does  almost  all 
the  work  and  the  Strings  are  doing  accompaniment. 
The  beautiful  Adagio  and  first  Menuet,  which  would 
have  given  a  chance  to  Mr.  Coenen  to  show  his 
familiarity  with  the  classic  style,  were  omitted,  we 
suppose  on  .accouut  of  the  length  of  the  programme. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  most  of  those 
present,  and  certainly  all  those  who  know  the  Septet, 
would  very  willingly  rather  have  missed  the  Trova- 
tore  song  and  the  German  Fatherland.  Mrs.  Va- 
kian sang  as  well  and  looked  as  charming  as  usual. 
Mr.  Hoffmann  rendered  the  Septet-music  very  well 
and  shone  in  several  more  showy  pieces. 

Mosic  AT  THH  West  Chctrch.  —  This  Church 
—  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Boston  —  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Lynde  and  Cambridge  Streets,  and  was 
built  and  dedicated  in  the  year  1806.  The  present 
pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Baetol,  was  installed  in  1835,  and 
is  now  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  ministry,  an 
earnest  and  able  preacher,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all. 

His  congregation  is  numerous,  influential  and 
wealthy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  season  —  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
most  trying  and  stringent  in  financial  affairs  ever  ex- 
perienced in  this  country  —  they  have  had  a  new 
organ  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000,  which 
is  entirely  paid  for. 

Of  this  new  Organ  we  gave  a  description  in  the 
Journal  of  September  28th.  Since  its  completion, 
the  musical  services  have  been  so  ably  conducted, 
and  assumed  such  prominence  in  the  devotional  exer- 
cises of  the  church,  that  we  have  thought  some  ac- 
count of  them  would  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Tlie  music  has  always  been  above  mediocrity  —  in 
fact,  the  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  appreciative  con- 


gregation would  tolerate  none  other  —  but,  of  late,  it 
has  very  much  improved,  although  the  organization 
of  the  choir  remains  substantially  tho  same.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  now  incentives  to  improve- 
ment furni,shcd  by  the  acquisition  of  the  superb  Org.an, 
and  consequent  achlitional  interest  felt  by  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  choir,  as  well  as  to  the  beautiful  accom- 
paniments produced  from  the  new  instrument  by  tho 
skilful  organist,  Mr.  J.  R.  SiiAitLAND. 

The  choir  is  arranged  somewhat  upon  the  antiph- 
onal  plan  with  four  voices  on  each  side,  forming  a 
double  qu.artet  or  choir  which  alternate  in  singing 
the  different  verses  of  a  hymn,  the  full  choir  joining 
in  tho  last  verse,  with  graceful  and  pleasing  eflfect. 
In  choir  number  one.  Miss  Gii.soN  is  the  soprano 
singer.  She  possesses  a  highly  cultivated  and  flexi- 
ble voice,  under  full  control,  giving  her  the  power  to 
execute  compositions  of  an  high  order.  Mrs.  Shar- 
LAND,  the  contralto,  has  a  very  fine  voice,  and  we 
heard  her  last  S.abbath  sing  a  solo,  in  wliich  the  ar- 
tistic and  devotional  elements  were  combined  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  both  to  her  ability  and  taste. 
The  tenor  and  bass  parts  are  sustained  by  Messrs. 
CoNET  and  Storer  respectively,  both  singers  of 
considerable  merit,  with  voices  which  harmonize  well 
with  the  others. 

Two  excellent  amateur  singers  — •  sisters  —  take 
the  soprano  and  contralto  parts  in  choir  number  two, 
and  are  balanced  in  tenor  and  bass  by  Messrs.  T. 
Wilson  and  J.  Clark.  The  whole  form  a  very 
effective  choir,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  capabili- 
ties we  will  simply  state  the  fact  that  they  occasionally 
sing  a  full  verse  without  any  accompaniment  what- 
ever, making  all  the  hai-monies  and  modulations  in 
perfect  tune  and  keeping  accurate  time  together. 

The  style  of  the  music  is  left  (as  it  should  be)  to 
the  judgment  and  discretion  oi  the  organist  and 
leader,  who  shows  excellent  taste  in  his  selections, 
and  makes  use  of  such  works  as  tho  "  Grace  Church 
Collection,"  "  Church  and  Home,"  "  Cantus  Eccle- 
sia3,"  and  "Tuckerman's  Collection,"  together  with 
the  music,  selections  and  adaptattons  from  the  works 
of  the  great  composers,  arranged  by  himself 

In  singing  tho  last  hymn,  which  is  usually  some 
plain,  old-fashioned  melody,  the  congregation  unite 
with  the  choir  —  a  practice  ric;ntly  ii.t  od  ued  at  the 
instance  of  the  pastor,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  and  de- 
voted admirer  of  tlie  "  art  divine." 

Mr.  Sharland,  the  organist,  who  has  been  an  ama- 
teur musician  for  many  years,  and  has  now  adopted 
it  as  a  profession,  is  doubtless  well  known  to  many  of 
our  Boston  readers.  He  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience as  an  organist,  and  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  has  officiated  in  this  capacity  at  the  West 
Church — rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  by  the 
way.  He  is  a  very  thorough  musician,  and  that 
ho  possesses  a  considerable  knowledge  of  har- 
mony and  contrapuntal  science,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
quisite taste  and  great  natural  talent,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  ability  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
his  extempore  voluntaries  and  interludes.  The  build 
ing  up  of  this  choir  and  the  elevation  of  the  music 
to  its  present  high  standard  are  the  resnltof  his  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  and  he  has  now  tho  satisfaction  of 
having  at  command  a  choir  capable  of  performing 
their  sacred  duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  His  Sanctuary. 

Stockholm. — Herr  Ignaz  Lachner,  who  is  now 
appointed  conductor  at  the  Stadttheatre,  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  after  having  acted  as  conductor  in 
the  Theatre  Royal  of  this  city  for  the  spaee  of  iliree 
years,  wielded  the  baton  here  for  the  last  time  in  the 
opera  of  GuiUaiime  Tell.  After  the  performance, 
Herr  A.  Randel,  the  composer,  presented  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  band,  with  a  large  silver  goblet,  bear- 
ing tho  following  inscription:  "Presented  to  Herr 
Ignaz  Lachner,  Conductor  and  Knight  of  various 
orders,  by  his  friends,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  Stockholm,  the  22d  June,  1861."  Herr 
Strandberg  then  presented  him,  in  tho  name  of  the 
members  of  the  Operatic  Company,  with  a  brilliant 
ring,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  Swedish,  "  Minne  af 
Sto"ckholms  Scens  lyriska  Artister"  (A  memento 
from  tho  lyrical  Artists  of  the  Theatre,  Stockholm). 
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■Weimar,  AnanST  13,  1861.  —  Three  weeks  ago 
we  went  a  little  journey  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
to  Schwartzburg,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in 
the  famous  scenery  of  Thuringia.  But  none  of  the 
scenery  in  this  part  of  Germany  is  to  be  compared 
with  much  we  have  at  home,  even  with  the  little  I 
have  seen  of  American  scenery.  Of  course  we  can- 
not expect  here  the  grandeur  of  our  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  these  being  poor  little  dwarf  hills  at  best 
—  but  it  is  a  little  annoying  to  have  the  Germans 
look  around  at  you  with  such  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
and  say,  ■"  Well  now,  isn't  that  a  great  deal  nicer 
than  anything  you  ever  saw  at  home  1  "  This  jour- 
ney which  we  made  the  other  day,  was,  I  must  say, 
the  most  comfortable  of  any  I  ever  took.  The  finest 
portion  was  some  six  or  seven  miles  of  walking, 
over  a  mountain  and  through  a  lovely  valley  lined 
on  either  side  by  high  hills  and  precipices.  The  way 
through  the  latter  was  bordered  with  large  trees  and 
followed  by  a  clear  cool  stream,  and  though  it  was 
a  warm  summer  day  we  were  quite  protected  from 
the.heat,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  scenery  without 
being  obliged  to  swelter  for  it.  That  I  call  travelling 
for  pleasure.  A  great  deal  that  goes  by  that  name 
is  in  reality  harder  work,  than  any  of  us  would  do 
at  home  without  complaining  bitterly.  The  moun- 
tain, too,  over  which  we  climbed  was  equally  oblig- 
ing in  respect  to  trees  along  the  path,  and  we  had  the 
addition  of  cool  moss  for  the  feet  the  whole  way. 
Arriving  at  the  highest  point,  we  got  a  pretty  view 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  vallies  with  the 
little  village  of  Schwartzburg,  with  its  houses  dropped 
in  amongst  the  hills  and  its  castle  in  the  middle,  so 
surrounded  by  verdure  that  it  looked  from  where  we 
stood  like  a  child's  baby  house  set  in  fresh  green 
moss.  When  we  reached  Schwartzburg  we  visited 
this  castle,  which  is  very  old,  and  once  belonged  to 
one  of  the  rulers  of  Sachsen  who  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife,  a  Mrs.  Gardner  of  old.  (By  the  way  what 
has  become  of  Mrs.  Gardner?)  In  the  castle  we 
were  shown  the  usual  set  of  curiosities  which  all  well 
bred  castles  are  presumed  to  have  on  hard,  i.  e.,  the 
bed  of  Martin  Luther,  the  boots  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  wore  at  the  battle  of  Liltzen,  and  the  horse- 
shoe which  John  the  Strong  snapped  between  his  fin- 
gers. These  curiosities,  I  may  safely  say,  I  have  been 
shown  in  every  castle  I  ever  visited  in  Germany. 
This  one  had  some  articles  new  to  me,  for  instance 
the  sword  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  really  a  beautiful 
thing,  quantities  of  guns  and  pistols,  shields  and  hel- 
mets belonging  to  other  old  heroes,  which  I  could  not 
help  admirintrfor  their  beauty  of  workmanship,  even 
when  my  incredulity  would  not  admit  of  my  doing 
so  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  doubtful  owners. 
If  Gustavus  Adolphus  did  really  wear  every  pair  of 
boots  at  the  battle  where  he  was  killed,  wTiich  are 
shown  for  his,  he  must  have  paid  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  his  dress  that  day  than  great  generals 
would  be  presumed  to  pay  at  such  a  time. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  Artist's  Festival  here. 
It  was  a  great  affair.  Musicians  came  from  all  parts 
of  Germany.  Composers,  pianists,  violinists,  teach- 
ers, every  one  who  had  anything  to  do  with  music. 
Liszt  kept  open  house,  and  some  of  the  most  noted 
musicians  who  lived  with  him,  were  Wagner,  the 
great  German  composer,  Dreyschock,  Biilow,  and 
Jaell.  Wagner  has  been  living  in  Switzerland  since 
18+8,  having  been  exiled  from  Germany  for  having 
taken  part  in  the  revolution.  He  made  a  little  speech 
at  a  supper  while  here,  and  told  how  homesick  he 
had  been  in  foreign  lands,  and  how  glad  he  was  to 
get  back  among  German  friends  again.  He  has  been 
pardoned.  The  festival  lasted  four  days ;  there 
being  three  concerts  and  three  full  rehearsals.  Sun- 
day, the  first  day,  a  Mass  of  Beethoven  was  per- 
formed in  the  church,  A  chorus  of  about  two  bun 
dred,  I  should  think  an  orchestra  of  half  the  number, 
and  very  good  solos  by  singers  from  Berlin,  Leipzig 
and  here.     Nothing  in  America  can   compare  with 


the  chorus  singing  here.  The  reason  is,  not  that  the 
voices  are  better,  for  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  but  they 
are  better  drilled.  American  chorus  societies  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  practice  much.  They  suppose 
if  they  can  read  the  music,  that  is  enough,  while  hero 
they  practice  every  chorus  over  and  over  again.  I 
presume  the  Weimar  Society  have  been  rehearsing 
for  this  festival  for  the  last  six  months.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  great  many  boys  in  their  choruses. 
The  eflfect  is  very  fine,  and  little  bits  of  boys  are 
trained  to  sing  the  high  parts,  and  sing  with  a 
sweetness  and  accuracy  unrivalled  by  any  lady's 
voice.  They  are  usually  poor  boys,  who  receive  a 
musical  education  in  return  for  their  services. 
When  their  voices  are  worn  out,  which  is  the  case 
after  a  few  years,  they  study  some  instrument  or 
compose.  The  second  concert  was  in  the  theatre, 
and  was  devoted  to  Listz's  symphonies,  Prometheus 
and  Faust.  The  two  took  up  the  evening.  No  one 
could  listen  to  these  works  without  feeling  that  Liszt 
is  a  great  composer,  and  that  some  day,  probably  not 
till  after  his  death,  the  talk  will  be  of  Liszt  and  his 
works,  instead  of  as  it  now  is,  Liszt  and  his  playing. 
A  pianist  has  only  a  short  reputation.  In  a  hundred 
years  everybody  is  dead  who  has  heard  and  can  tell 
of  his  performances,  but  a  composer  lives  forever,  in 
his  works.  Liszt  seems  to  be  ambitions  of  an  eter- 
nal fame,  and  he  will  certainly  get  it.  His  music  is 
very  hard  to  understand,  and  must  be  heard  several 
times  before  one  likes  it  very  much,  but  it  is  very 
elaborate  and  full  of  thought.  It  has  a  great  many 
enemies  now.  The  third  concert  was  also  in  the 
theatre,  aud  the  programme  was  made  up  of  manu- 
script works  of  living  German  composers.  Most  of 
them  were  there,  and  directed  their  own  pieces. 
Some  of  it  was  good  and  some  bad.  At  this  concert, 
Tausig,  a  young  pianist  from  Vienna,  played  a  con- 
certo of  Liszt's  very  finely.  I,  together  with  every 
one  else,  had  free  tickets  to  all  the  rehearsals  and 
concerts  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  And  now  I  have 
come  to  the  bad  part  of  my  story.  Liszt  has  left 
Weimar,  it  is  said  forever.  He  went  a  f4w  days 
after  the  festival.  I  went  to  see  him  a  day  or  two 
before  he  left.  He  was  very  friendly,  asked  me  what 
I  played,  and  said  if  he  had  time  he  would  call  and 
hear  me  play.  He  advised  me  to  go  to  Berlin,  and 
take  lessons  of  his  son-in-law,  Hans  von  Biilow.  I 
asked  him  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  coming 
back,  and  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head  —  said  he 
should  stay  a  month  or  two  in  Germany,  and  then 
go  to  Italy  and  perhhaps  Greece.  But  to-day  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  his  coming  back, 
after  all.  The  Grand  Duke  has  made  him  lord 
chamberlain  as  a  last  resort  to  induce  him  to  remain. 
It  is  a  terrible  loss  to  Weimar.  Her  only  great  man 
is  gone  now  ;  fifty  years  ago  nearly  all  the  genius  of 
Germany  was  centred  in  this  little  city,  when  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lessing  and  Herder  made  it  their  home. — * 


Music. — The  war  has  injured  the  business  of 
nearly  every  one  to  a  certain  degree,  and  trade  of  all 
kinds,  in  consequence,  has  greatly  decreased.  How- 
ever, we  have  noticed  with  pleasure,  that  the  old  and 
firmly  established  house  of  Olivek  Ditson  &  Co., 
Boston,  issues  even  more  than  their  usual  quantity 
of  music,  and  continues  to  publish  without  being  af- 
fected by  the  common  cry  of  "  no  business  doing." 

It  is  really  astonishing  when  we  come  to  look  over 
the  catalogue  of  this  great  publishing  establishment, 
to  see  the  heavy  expense  they  have  been  put  to,  in 
publishing  Operas,  Oratorios,  Sonatas,  Symphonies, 
Cantatas,  and  all  the  different  compositions  of  the 
great  masters.  But,  the  reward  of  such  daring  en- 
terprise is  being  fully  reaped  by  them,  as  their  sales 
in  both  Europe  and  America  are  enough  to  encourage 
even  more  strenuous  efforts  to  give  the  world  the 
best  music  at  the  lowest  prices.  Ditson  &  Co.  cannot 
help  succeeding,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  for  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  musicpublishers  in  the  world. — Fitzcjerald's 
CiUj  Item. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

PubliHhcd  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Take  the  Loan.    Patriotic  Song  and  Chorus. 

Julius  Eichherg.  25 
A  very  taking  Song  for  the  times.  It  has  been  sung 
at  the  Museum  and  was  encored  every  time.  It  ia 
again  on  the  bill  this  week.  Theatrical  establish- 
ments all  over  the  country  should  bring  it  out  at 
once.  This  would  not  only  be  judicious  but  also  a 
patriotic  move. 

The  Bridge.  Miss  Lindsay,  25 

The  very  chaste  vocal  compositions  of  this  talented 
dilettante  are  much  cherished  at  the  firseidea  of  Eng- 
land. Her  setting  of  Longfellow's  femons  song  is 
deserving  of  the  widest  publicity.  It  ia  simple,  yet 
the  sentiment  of  the  words  is  most  happily  expressed. 

Not  a  star  from  our  flag.  G.  W.  E.  Griffin.  25 

A  stirring  Song,  which  has  been  sung  in  public  on 
various  occasions  with  great  applause. 

Ole   Shady,  or  the   Song  of   the   Contraband. 

Song  and  Chorus.  B.  R.  Hanly.  25 

A  melody  somewhat  of  the  peculiar  and  eccentric 
character  of  "  Dixie."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  proving  taking,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
it  would  even  become  immensely  popular.  It  is  a 
capital  hit  at  familiar  events  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent war.  The  author  is  well  known  by  his  Song 
"  Darling  Nelly  Gray." 

Instrum.ental  Music. 
Danse  feerique.     Caprice  de  Genre.       J.  Ascher.  50 
Brilliant  and  eminently  pleasing.    Like  the  "  Danse 
Espagnol"  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  favorite 
pieces  of  advanced  Pianists. 

McClellan*s  Grand  March.  50 

The  title-page  of  this  fine  and  spirited  piece  of  mu- 
sic has  a  handsome  Vignette,  in  colors,  representing 
the  young  General  in  whose  command  our  brave  leg- 
ions are  entrusted,  on  a  splendid  white  charger.  It 
is  altogether  the  most  striking  likeness  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  which  we  remember  having  seen. 

Katlileen  Mavourneen.     Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  35 

An  elegant  arrangement  of  Crouch's  favorite  song. 
Richards'  compositions,  original  or  otherwise,  have 
now  become  so  well  established  in  the  good  graces  of 
our  Amateurs,  that  anything  new  from  his  pen  is  at 
once  eagerly  sought  for. 

Books. 
Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  Violin,  I'lute 
AND  Guitar,  AccoRDEON,  Piano,  Melodeon 
Fife,  Flageolet  and  Clarionet. — Contain- 
ing Instructions  designed  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  playing  without  a  teach- 
er; with  a  choice  collection  of  every  variety  of 
Popular  Music.     Each,  50 

Teachers,  pupils  aud  dealers  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
low-priced  Instruction  Book  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  useful  and  attractive  will  find  these  books  fully 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  instructions  are  given  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  grades 
of  scholars.  The  exercises  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  lessonsare  not  dry  and  tedious,  but  sprightly  and 
enlivening,  and  the  selection  of  music,  varying  from 
the  simple  to  the  difficult,  comprises  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day.  Dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  on  their  counters  a  more  attractive  or 
popular  series  of  books.  They  have  illustrated  covers 
and  in  all  locations  meet  with  a  quick  sale. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Farewell  to  the  Swallows. 

BY    THOMAS    HOOD. 

Swallows,  sitting  on  the  eaves, 

See  ye  not  the  p;atlicr'(l  sheaves, 

See  ye  not  the  falling  leaves  ? 

Farewell ! 

Is  it  not  time  to  p;o 

To  that  fair  land  ye  know  ? 

The  breezes  as  they  swell, 

Of  coming  winter  tell. 

And  from  the  tiees  shake  down 

The  brown 

And  withered  leaves.    Farewell ! 

Swallows,  it  is  time  to  fly  ; 

See  not  ye  the  altered  sky  t 

Know  ye  not  the  winter's  nigh  ? 

Farewell ! 

Go ;  fly  in  noisy  bands 

To  those  far  distant  lands 

Of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  shell, 

And  gem  (of  which  they  tell 

In  books  of  travel  strange): 

There  range 

In  happiness.    Farewell ! 

Swallows,  on  your  pinions  glide 

O'er  the  restless  rolling  tide 

Of  the  ocean  deep  and  wide ; 

Farewell ! 

In  groves  far,  far  away,  ' 

In  summer's  sunny  ray. 

In  warmer  regions  dwell ; 

And  then  return  to  tell 

Strange  tales  of  foreign  lands, 

In  bands 

Perch'd  on  the  eaves.    Farewell ! 

Swallows,  I  could  almost  pray 

That  I,  like  you,  might  fly  away, 

And  to  each  coming  evil  say — 

Farewell ! 

Yet  'tis  my  fate  to  live 

Here,  and  with  cares  to  strive. 

And  I  some  day  may  tell, 

How  they  before  me  fell 

Conquered.     Then  calmly  die, 

And  cry 

"  Trials  and  toil— Farewell !  " 

n  ■  ^ 

[For  tho  London  Musical  World  and  DwigUt's  Journal  of 
Music] 

Dussik,  Dussek,  Dusehek. 

And  now  to  Tomaschek's  reminiscences. 

"In  the  year  1804,"  writes  he,  "my  country- 
man Dussek  came  to  Prague,  with  whom  I  very 
soon  became  acquainted.  He  gave  a  concert  in 
the  Convict  hall  to  a  very  large  audience,  in 
which  after  the  overture,  he  played  his  military 
concerto ;  after  the  first  few  bars  of  his  solo,  the 
public  uttered  one  general '  Ah  !'  There  was  in 
fact  something  magical  in  the  mode  in  which 
Dussek,  with  all  his  charming  grace  of  manner, 
through  his  wonderful  touch,  drew  from  his  in- 
strument delicious  and  at  the  same  time  emphatic 
tones.  His  fingers  were  like  a  company  of  ten 
singers,  who  possessing  a  perfectly  equal  execu- 
tive power,  can  produce  exactly,  whatever  their 


leader  wishes.  I  never  saw  the  Prague  public 
so  enchanted,  as  then  by  Dussek's  splendid  play- 
ing. 

His  truly  declamatory  style,  especially  in  can- 
tabile  movements,  stands  as  the  ideal  for  every 
artistic  performance — something,  which  no  other 
pianist  since  has  reached. 

His  fantasia,  which  consisted  mainly  of  mere 
broken  chords,  was  utterly  worthless,  until  he 
came  to  the  Rondo  of  a  sonata  in  C  minor,  with 
which  he  ended  it.  Dussek  was  also  the  first, 
who  placed  his  instrument  sideways  on  the  stage, 
in  which  our  pianoforte  heroes  in  their  ridiculous 
exhibitions  (gaukelspiel)  all  follow  him — even 
when  they  have  no  interesting  profile  to  exhibit. 
I  gave  my  countryman  much  of  my  time  —  I 
offered  it  gladly  —  and  in  return  he  played  most 
of  his  diflicult  sonatas  to  me,  by  which 
in  the  matter  of  touch  I  gained  much.  To 
form  a  Judgment  of  my  talent  for  composition, 
he  also  visited  me,  and  as  he  repeated  his  visits 
often,  I  of  course  could  with  reason  conclude, 
that  my  productions  were  not  disagreeable  to 
him ;  we  also  not  unfrequently  played  sonatas 
for  four  hands  together.  He  left  Prague  and, 
pursued  by  fate  in  all  the  turn?  and  windings  of 
life,  died  soon  after  in  Paris,  in  the  service  of  the 
super-fine  Talleyrand."  (In  which  last  sentence 
Tomaschek  has  continued  to  convey  an  incorrect 
impression).  This  matter  of  the  dates  given  by 
these  writers  still  troubles  me  ;  as  Dlabacz  and 
Tomaschek  were  both  residents  of  Prague,  both 
musicians,  both  interested  in  the  musical  history 
of  that  city,  how,  in  case  Dussek  was  there  both 
in  1802  and  1804,  could  both  of  them  have 
known  of,  or  recorded,  but  one  of  these  visits  ? 
Another  difficulty  with  Tomaschek's  date  is  the 
intimate  relations  at  the  time  existing  between 
Dussek  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
which,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  intima- 
cy render  it  —  not  impossible — -but  improbable, 
that  he  went  on  the  then  long  and  weary  jour- 
ney to  Prague  in  1804.  All  we  need  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  matter  is  a  simple  contemporary 
notice  of  a  concert,  or  of  his  arrival  at,  his  pres- 
ence in,  or  departure  from  Prague  —  but  such  a 
notice  thus  far  is  wanting. 

But  to  Louis  Ferdinand.  This  was  that 
prince,  whom  Beethoven  (Wegeler  and  Kies,  p. 
110)  so  highly  (as  he  thought)  complimented,  by 
telling  him,  "  he  played  not  at  all  royally  or 
princely,  but  like  a  strong  pianist."  From  the 
various  descriptions  of  him,  which  I  have  seen,  I 
have  formed  in  fancy  the  picture  of  a  man  (in 
1802)  of  30  years  of  age,  tall  and  noble  in  per- 
son, and  of  remarkable  mental  powers  —  a  true 
case  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Prussian 
royal  house — not  high  enough  in  rank  to  be  call- 
ed into  public  political  service, —  too  high  to  en- 
gage in  any  useful  occupation. 

His  active  comprehensive  mind  could  not  rest ; 
and  he  threw  himself  at  one  time  with  all  ener- 
gy into  literary  and  scientific  studies — an-  old 
journal  of  the  time  informs  its  readers  that  Prince 


Louis  Ferdinand  is  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  Greek  —  then  into  artistic  pursuits  —  then 
abandoned  himself  into  dissipation  in  all  forms,then 
suddenly  allowed  his  better  nature  full  play 
again,  and  so  on.  He  fell  in  the  fight  at  Saal- 
feld,  Oct.  12,  1806. 

As  to  his  relations  with  Dussek  I  translate 
from  him,  who  noticed,  in  the  L.  M.  Zeitung, 
Aug.  19,  1807,  Dussek's  "  Elegie  harmonique 
sur  la  Mort  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand de  Prusse,  &c.,"  from  the  late  Ludwig  Rell- 
stab,  in  the  reminiscences  of  Berlin  music,  in 
Bote  &  Bocks  musical  Journal,  1850,  and  from 
Spohr's  "Selbst  iiograpJiie." 

The  former  closes  one  of  those  beautifully  in- 
volved German  sentences,  which  require  a 
double  barrelled  memory  to  retain  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  in  about  these  terms ;  "  the  bad  prin- 
ciple drew  him  (Prince  L.  F.)  deeply  into  stupi- 
fying  sensual  pleasures ;  the  good  attracted  him 
most  powerfully  to  that  art  which  has  less  to  do 
with  earth  than  any  other  occupation  of  heart  or 
soul — music.  And  now  must  he  attenpt  the  de- 
struction of  a  world  and  the  creation  of  one  new 
and  more  beautiful — or  rather  annihilate  his  old 
self  and  give  the  better  part  at  his  being  free 
course.  Fate  and  those  to  whom  in  his  outward 
circumstances  he  was  subject,  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  the  latter,  and  he  embraced  it. 

"  In  his  later  days  —  I  mean,  say,  the  last  five 
or  six  years  of  his  life  —  in  which  he  turned 
again  to  music  with  all  the  fiery  ardor  of  his  soul, 
as  the  means  of  pouring  out  his  feelings  and  of 
finding  nobler  and  purer  recreation,  and  occasion- 
al hours,  at  least,  of  peace  of  mind  —  at  this 
period  came  Herr  Dussek  to  Berlin.  The  Prince 
had  indeed  studied  music  in  his  youth  and  had 
never  wholly  neglected  it ;  but  his  soul  was  now 
for  the  first  time  open  to  its  hidden  worth  —  to 
its  higher  and  more  spiritual  value.  He  had  just 
now  need  of  a  man,  who  could  aid  him  in  learn- 
ing to  express  fully  and  correctly,  what  he  wish- 
ed to  say  through  musical  tones ;  who  could  fully 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  which  he  produced 
and  enjoy  it  with  him  ;  who  could  afford  him  in- 
tellectual food  in  productions  exquisitely  suited 
to  the  feelings  and  to  taste  of  the  prince  ;  and, 
who  finally,  apart  from  their  common  art,  would 
prove  an  amiable  and  pleasant  companion.  All 
this  he  found  in  Dussek  in  a  higher  degree  than 
in  all  the  other  musicians  of  his  acquaintance. 
Dussek  was  all  this  to  him  and  the  prince  in  re- 
turn was  all  in  all  to  Dussek. 

"  And  in  fact  Dussek  must  have  been  to  this 
Prince,  what  no  other  person  could  be,  —  speak- 
ing now,  of  course,  only  in  regard  to  their  musi- 
cal relations.  His  strength  as  a  composer,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  in  the  peculiar,  new,  striking  and 
brilliant  character  of  his  invention,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  working  out  his  ideas,  in  the  fire  and 
soul,  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  the  composi- 
tions of  the  prince. 

"  Dussek's  playing  is  astounding  in  execution, 
sure,  fiery,  always  effective —  it  is  in  all  respects 
what  is  now-a-days  called  the  grand  style — I  use 
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the  term  to  distinguish  it  from  the  gallant,  the 
highly  ornamented  delicate  manner  of  playing 
for  instance  Himmel's)  ;  and  such  was  the  per- 
formance of  Louis  Ferdinand  —  only  not  so  pure 
and  neat  as  Dussek's.  Hence  arose  relations  be- 
tween them,  which  justify  Dussek  in  saying  in 
the  few  lines  of  preface  accompanying  the  work 
under  notice ;  '  L'Auteur,  qui  a  eu  le  bonheur  de 
jouir  du  commerce  tres-intime  de  S.  A.  K.,  ne 
I'a  quitte  qu'au  moment,  ou  il  a  verse  son  pre- 
cieux  sang  pour  sa  patrie" — relations,  which  give 
him  the  right  to  expi-ess,  in  the  art  they  both  so 
highly  prized,  his  feelings  at  the  hero's  death, 
and  to  offer  this  work  to  the  glorious  manes  of 
the  deceased." 

Now  from  Rellstab,  who  is  speaking  of  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  and  in  relation  to 
Berlin. 

"  The  pianoforte,  which,  in  its  independence 
of  the  instruments  and  for  all  classes  of  society 
in  so  far  as  they  have  anything  to  do  with  music, 
plays  the  most  important  part,  had  several  most 
distinguished  names  among  its  votaries.  The  fa- 
vorite player  of  Berlin,  and  decidedly  the  first 
in  most  delicate  purity,  elegance  and  finish  of 
style  was  Himmel,  a  man  created  by  nature  to 
be  the  central  point  in  the  musical  salons,  an  e.x- 
presslon,  not  then  in  vogue.  By  far  greater,  and 
most  decidedly  so,  was  Dussek,  not  only  as  a 
virtuoso,  but  also  as  composer  for  the  instrument; 
he  had  moreover  obtained  a  corresponding  Euro- 
pean fame,  while  Himmel  was  but  a  local  cele- 
brity, although  as  such  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
pinnacle  of  admiration  and  favor.  To  these  names 
belongs  a  third,  that  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand ; 
these  three  formed  through  a  period  of  consid- 
erable length  an  almost  inseparable  artistic  bro- 
therhood." 

Passing  over  what  is  said  of  Himmel,  here  fol- 
low the  remarks  upon  Dussek,  and  the  Prince. 

"  I  now  come  to  Dussek.  It  is  not  possible,  for 
me  at  least,  to  picture  him  as  one  of  the  musical 
celebrities  of  Berlin  of  that  period  ;  he  belongs 
more  especially  to  an  earlier  one  (the  close  of 
the  last  century)  and  was  only  traditionally 
known  in  the  particular  period,  which  is  now 
under  consideration.  He  was  incontestibly  a 
greater  virtuoso  than  Himmel,  one  of  the  first  of 
European  pianoforte  celebrities.  He  had  in  his 
eminent  technical  resources  a  much  wider  basis 
for  various  development,  and  both  as  player  and 
as  composer  had  done  far  more  for  the  elevation 
of  the  instrument  than  Himmel ;  so  that  he 
rightly  demands  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
pianoforte,  to  which  the  other,  in  spite  of  his 
local  and  well-earned  reputation,  can  no  way  lay 
claim.  We  in  fact  are  hardly  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  Dussek  in  this  place — but  then  he  had  oc- 
cupied a  position  in  the  musical  art  of  Berlin, 
which  is  vividly  felt  even  in  our  own  period.  He 
was  joined  with  the  ingenious  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  and  Himmel  in  a  close  musical  union, 
the  influence  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.  The  Prince,  whose  heroic  death  added 
immensely  to  the  significance  of  his  life,  was  at 
that  time  an  artistic  power  in  society,  which 
though  perhaps  owing  somewhat  to  his  rank  for 
its  splendor,  must  have  been  in  and  for  itself  of 
the  greatest  importance,  so  intimately  combined 
with  and  so  transfused  through  all  his  other  gen- 
erous personal  qualities,  was  the  artistic  side  of 
his  nature.  In  him  were  combined  in  fullest 
measure  the  noblest  powers  and  instincts  for  love 


and  art,  which  it  is  true  had  to  struggle  with  a 
sensual  element,  spirited  and  fiery,  in  working 
their  way  to  a  pure  development  and  the  noble 
ends  for  which  they  were  bestowed  ;  but  which 
in  this  very  conflict  and  struggle  were  something 
grand  and  of  noble  portent." 

What  is  said  now  of  the  prince's  pianoforte 
playing,  is  out  of  place  here,  and  I  pass  on  to 
where  Dussek's  name  again  appears. 

"  The  prince  played  a  great  deal  in  company 
with  Dussek  ;  several  compositions  for  two  piano- 
fortes and  many  others  for  four  hands,  plainly 
owe  their  origin  to  the  relations  between  the 
great  virtuoso  and  the  richly  endowed  prince. 
Himmel,  also,  as  before  stated,  was  often  their 
companion  in  play  in  the  real  signification  of  the 
term,  and  both,  Himmel  and  Dussek,  were  the 
prince's  favorite  associates  at  the  wine  cup.  What 
sort  of  influence  in  these  matters  Dussek  may 
have  exerted  upon  the  character  of  the  prince  is 
to  me  unknown  ;  but  Himmel  possessed,  as  we 
have  indicated,  that  lively  and  joyous,  that  good- 
natured  and  amiable  view  of  life,  which  is  like 
sparkling  foam  of  Champaigne,  and  which  is  as 
a  rule,  the  most  welcome,  when  brothers  in  art 
of  high  intellectual  qualities  make  the  full  glasses 
ring.  And  so  the  Prince,  Dussek  and  Himmel 
formed  a  musical  triad,  each  exciting,  vivifying 
and  strengthening  the  others  —  but  in  which 
Dussek,  as  a  virtuoso  upon  the  pianoforte,  decid- 
edly took  the  first  place." 

"  Spohr  had  come  (winter  1804-5)  via  Dres- 
den to  Berlin  with  the  singer  Kosa  Alberghi, 
where  he  appeared  with  her  in  a  concert  (March 
13,  1805). 

While  making  arrangements  for  this  concert 
he  presented  his  letters  of  introduction  and  was 
invited  to  several  music  parties. 

"  The  second  music  party — to  which  my  fellow- 
traveler  was  also  invited  —  was  at  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand's.  We  drove  thither  together  and 
were  most  politely  received  by  our  host.  We 
found  there  a  very  distinguished  company  — 
men  adorned  with  orders,  women  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  and  the  first  artists  of  Berlin. 
I  met  here  also  an  old  Hamburg  acquaintance, 
the  celebrated  pianoforte  virtuoso  and  composer 
Dussek,  who  was  now  the  prince's  teacher  and 
lived  with  him.  The  music  began  with  a  piano- 
forte quartette,  which  was  played  by  him  in  real 
artistic  perfection.  Then  I  followed.  Made 
wiser  by  my  recent  mistake  (Spohr  had  played 
one  of  Beethoven's  Quartetts,  op.  18,  at  Prince 
Eadziwill's  to  the  disgust  of  his  auditors),  I 
chose  to-day  only  compositions  in  which  I  could 
exhibit  my  powers  as  a  violinist,  namely  a  quar- 
tett  and  the  variations  in  G,  by  Rode.  My  play- 
ing gained  the  liveliest  applause  and  Dussek 
especially  seemed  to  be  enchanted  with  it.  My 
beloved  Kosa  also  gained  universal  commenda- 
tion by  her  singing  of  an  air  to  which  Dussek 
played  the  accompaniment. 

"  After  the  musical  performances  were  over 
the  Prince  gave  one  of  the  ladies  his  arm  and  led 
the  way,  every  gentleman  at  a  hint  from  him 
following  his  example,  into  the  dining  room  where 
a  splendid  meal  was  served.  Each  man  seated 
himself  without  ceremony  by  the  lady  whom  he 
had  conducted  to  the  room  ;  I  by  my  dear  fellow- 
traveler.  At  first  the  conversation,  though  free 
and  easy,  was  not  indecent.  But  when  the 
champaigne  began  to  foam  in  the  glasses,  things 
were  said  unfit  for  the  modest  ears  of  an  innocent 


girl.  I  therefore,  so  soon  as  I  discovered  that 
those  fashionable  women  did  not,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, belong  to  the  court,  but  more  likely  to  the 
ballet,  began  to  devise  means  of  secretly  getting 
away  with  my  companion.  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting to  my  coach,  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  and  without  hindrance,  and 
returned  with  Rosa  to  her  mother.  Next  day  I 
was  told  that  the  prince's  music-parties  generally 
ended  with  such  orgies." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  in  October 
apparently,  Spohr  was  again  with  the  Prince  and 
Dussek,  of  which  he  writes  thus : 

"  Before  I  entered  upon  my  new  office  (con- 
certmaster  at  Gotha),  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dussek,  who  wrote  me  that  his  patron.  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  was  going  to  attend  the  grand 
military  manoeuvres  at  Magdeburg  and  desired 
me  to  be  his  guest  during  that  time,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  musical  performances,  which  he  in- 
tended to  give.  The  prince  he  said,  would  write 
to  the  Duke  and  gain  for  me  leave  of  absence. 
This  was  at  once  granted.  I  journeyed  there- 
fore to  Magdeburg  and  found  in  the  house, 
which  the  prince  had  engaged  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  a  chamber  designed  for  me. 

Here  I  led  a  strange,  wildly  boisterous  life, 
which  however  for  a  short  time  was  very  welcome 
to  my  youthful  tastes.  Often  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I,  as  well  as  Dussek,  was  driven  out 
of  bed  and  sent,  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers, 
to  the  prince  in  the  reception  room,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  he 
was  already  sitting  at  the  pianoforte  in  a  still 
thinner  costume  —  often  with  nothing  on  but  his 
shirt  and  drawers.  Now  began  the  trying  over 
and  rehearsal  of  music  for  the  evening,  and  this 
through  the  prince's  zeal  would  often  last  so  long 
that  the  hall  would  become  by  degrees  filled  with 
officers  with  all  their  stars  and  orders.  The 
costume  of  the  musicians  then  contrasted  strange- 
ly enough  with  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
courtiers.  However  this  was  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  to  the  prince,  who  never  ceased  until 
everything  went  to  his  satisfaction.  Now  we 
made  our  toilets  in  all  haste,  took  our  breakfast 
and  then  rode  out  to  the  manceuvres."  *  *  * 
But  the  prince  was  soon  recalled  from  his  Magde- 
burg exile  and  I,  dismissed  with  hearty  thanks, 
by  the  Prince,  could  return  to  Brunswick.  Dus- 
sek told  me  when  I  took  leave  of  him,  that  the 
Prince  had  intended  to  make  me  a  present,  but 
there  was  such  an  ebb  in  his  finances,  that  he 
was  forced  to  put  it  off  to  some  later  and  more 
fortunate  time.  That  time  however  never  came, 
as  the  Prince  next  year  met  his  fate  at  Saal- 
feld." 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  in  relation  to 
any  one  born  to  a  title,  on  the  continent.  We 
get  nothing  but  eulogies.  For  princes,  the  deca- 
logue is  printed  without  nagatives.  And  so  this 
prince  Louis  Ferdinand  is  made  a  hero ;  indeed 
some  woman  or  other  in  Berlin  has  written  a 
long,  wearisome  novel,  of  the  Heribert  Rau  and 
Elise  Poiko  order,  founded  upon  the  prince's  his- 
tory. 

God  be  thanked  that  English  and  American 
writers  have  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  make  By- 
ron, Nelson,  and  men  of  that  stamp  the  subjects 
of  weak  romancers,  or  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can public  so  low  as  to  purchase  works  of  the  kind. 
Thus  far  this  kind  of  literature  is  reserved  for 
our  French  and  German  neighbors.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
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use  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  "  Minister's  Wooinp," 
was  not  so  successful  as  to  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
the  mistake,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

The  truth  in  rejjard  to  Prince  Ferdinand  clear- 
ly is,  that  the  ruined  debauchee,  a  man  naturally 
of  splendid  qualities  and  uncommon  talent,  after 
haviniT  exhausted  his  powers  of  sensual  pleasure, 
compounded  with  his  creditors  and  squared  ac- 
counts with  the  world,  by  —  unnecessarily  throw- 
ing away,  in  the  skirmish  at  Saalfeld,  a  life  not 
worth  preserving. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  — 
and   hence  the    intimacy  between  Dussek  and 
Louis  Fci'dinand  is  that  which  gives  the  worst  im- 
pression of  the  moral  character  of  the  former. 
(To  be  continued.) 


From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Traveling- 
Letters- 

LiNZ,  Arc.  11, 18.30. 
Deae  Mother : 

"  How  the  traveling  musician  celebrated   his 
grand  unlucky  day  in  Salzburg." 

An  extract  from  the  unwritten  diary  of  Count 
F.  M.  B  *  *  *.  (Continuation). 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  last  letter  to  you 
the  most  unlucky  of  unlucky  days  began  to  dawn 
upon  me.  I  took  my  pencil  and  contrived  to 
spoil  two  of  my  favorite  drawings  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bavaria  so  completely,  that  I  had  to  tear 
them  out  of  my  book  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
window.  That  provoked  me  and  to  recover  my 
equanimity  I  took  a  walk  upon  the  Capuziner- 
berg.  That  I  lost  my  way  is  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  I  did  reach  the  top,  it 
began  to  rain  fearfully,  and  I  must  open  my  um- 
brella and  hasten  down  again.  At  all  events  I 
could  see  the  inside  of  the  convent,  and  so  rang  ; 
then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not 
money  enough  in  my  pocket  to  pay  the  monk  for 
showing  mo  about ;  as  they  take  such  a  circum- 
stance very  ill,  I  just  busied  myself  in  getting 
away  as  fast  as  possible,  without  waiting  to  speak 
with  the  porter.  Then  I  finished  making  up  my 
package  for  Leipzig  and  took  it  to  the  postoffice  ; 
there  I  was  told  I  must  first  have  it  examined  at 
the  custom-house.  So  I  went  to  the  custom- 
house ;  there  they  kept  me  waiting  an  hour, 
while  they  were  making  out  a  certificate  of  three 
lines,  and  in  other  respects  acted  so  rowdyish 
that  I  had  to  give  them  a  scolding.  Hang  Salz- 
burg, thought  I,  and  ordered  horses  to  Ischl, 
where  I  hoped  to  recover  myself  from  ail  the 
pitch  in  my  nest.  "  You  can  have  no  horses 
without  permission  from  the  police."  To  the  po- 
lice ofHce.  "  You  can  have  no  permission  until 
your  passport  has  reached  the  oflice  from  the  city 
gate."  Why  make  so  many  words  about  it  ? 
After  sending  and  running  hither  and  thither  a 
countless  number  of  times  came  the  desired^ost- 
chaise ;  I  have  eaten,  had  my  things  packed  up, 
and  now  think  my  troubles  over  ;  the  reckoning 
and  the  drink-money  are  paid.  As  I  go  out  of 
the  door  two  elegant  traveling  carriages  come 
slowly  to  the  house,  and  the  people  of  the  inn 
hurry  out  to  meet  the  party  who  are  approaching 
on  foot.  I,  however,  pay  no  attention  to  all  this 
and  take  my  seat  in  my  own  vehicle.  In  doing 
this  I  notice  that  one  of  the  other  carriages  has 
stopped  beside  mine  and  a  lady  sits  therein. 
And  what  a  lady !  That  you  may  not  think  I 
fell  in  love  with  the  lady,  and  that  this  was  the 
crown  of  my  ill  luck,  I  will  begin  by  saying  she 
was  elderly ;  but  her  looks  were  very  amiable 


and  friendly  ;  she  wore  a  dark  dross  and  a  heavy 
gold  chain  ;  she  put  the  drink-money  into  the 
postillion's  hand  and  smiled  beautifully  in  doing 
it.  God  knows  why  I  fussed  so  long  with  my 
trunk  and  did  not  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  on  ; 
I  kept  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  all  unknown  to  me 
as  she  was,  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  as  though  I 
must  speak  to  her.  Perhaps  it  was  all  imagina- 
tion but  no  one  can  convince  me  that  she  did  not 
look  over  to  me  and  mark  the  shabby  traveler 
with  the  student's  cap.  But  when  she  got  out  of 
her  carriage  on  the  side  next  to  me,  and  then 
stopped  at  my  carriage  door  In  such  a  familiar 
manner,  and  stood  there  awhile  with  her  hand 
resting  upon  it  —  why,  all  my  well-earned  travel- 
ing routine  was  necessary  to  prevent  me  from 
getting  out  and  asking,  "  Dear  Lady,  what  is 
your  name  ?  "  Routine,  however,  conquered, 
and  I  called  out  very  grand,  "  Go  on,  Schwa- 
ger  !  "  *  Then  the  lady  withdrew  her  hand  sud- 
denly, and  away  we  went.  I  was  all  out  of  spir- 
its, thought  over  the  ill  luck  of  the  day  and  went 
to  sleep.  A  coach  with  two  gentlemen  passing 
us  awaked  me.  The  following  dialogue  passed 
between  the  Schwager  and  me. 

/.  They  come  from  Ischl,  and  so  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  any  horses. 

lie.  O,  the  two  carriages  which  stopped  there 
were  also  from  there,  and  yet  you  will  get  horses. 
/.  And  they  came  51so  from  Ischl  ? 
Tie.  Yes,  to  be  sure;  they  come  every  year 
thither,  and  last  year  they  came  here  also  ;  I  was 
their  driver ;  and  she  is  a  Baronness  from  Vienna, 
(llerr  Gott !  thought  I)  and  she  is  fearfully  rich, 
and  has  such  beautiful  daughters  ;  when  the  two 
went  down  into  the  mine  at  Berthasgaden,I  took 
them  down  :  how  pretty  they  looked  in  their  mi- 
ner's dresses.     They  have  an  estate,  and  yet  are 
always  pleasant  and  familiar  with  such  as  I. 
Hold  up  —  shouted  I  —  what  is  the  name  ? 
lie.  Can't  say. 
/.  Pereira  ?  f 
lie.  Guess  not. 
Go  back,  said  I,  decidedly. 
He.  Then  you  will  not  reach  Ischl  to-night, 
and  we  have  just  passed  the  worst  mountain  ;  you 
will  find  out  about  them  at  the  station. 

I  began  to  doubt  again  ;  went  on  ;  at  the  sta- 
tion nobody  knew  the  name,  nor  at  the  next ;  at 
length  after  seven  incredibly  impatient  hours,  I 
reach  Ischl,  and  before  leaving  the  carriage,  ask, 
"  Who  left  for  Salzburg  this  morning  with  two 
post-chaises  V "  and  receive  the  quiet  answer, 
"  Baroness  Pereira ;  to-morrow  morning  she 
goes  on  to  Gastein,  but  is  coming  back  in  four  or 
five  days." 

Now  I  had  it  for  certain  —  spoke  also  with 
their  coachman  ;  not  a  member  of  the  family  had 
remained  behind ;  the  two  gentlemen  in  the 
chaise,  which  had  followed,  were  two  of  the  sons 
(just  the  two  whom  I  did  not  know).  To  crown 
my  misery,  I  now  remembered  a  wretched  poi-- 
trait,  which  Aunt  II.  once  showed  me  —  the 
Lady  in  the  black  dress  was  the  Baroness  Pereira. 
God  knows  when  I  shall  ever  have  another 
chance  of  seeing  her !  I  don't  believe  that  she 
could  ever  have  made  a  pleasanter  impression 
upon  me,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  so  soon  forget 
her  charming  figure  and  friendly  looks.  After 
all,  these  presentiments  are  unlucky  affairs ;  they 

*  Schwager  —  brother-in-law  —  the  familiar  title  given  in 
the  Salzburg  region  to  a  coachman, 
t  A  relative  of  the  Mendelssohns. 


come  easily  enough,  but  we  first  find  out,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  they  are  such. 

I  would  at  once  have  turned  about  and  ridden 
all  night,  had  I  not  upon  refiuction  seen,  that  at 
best  I  should  only  meet  them  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  leaving  Salzburg  —  perhaps  not 
even  that,  and  that  I  should  spoil  the  plan  of  my 
tour  and  my  visit  to  Vienna,  should  I  go  on  with 
them  to  Gastein  (for  I  had  even  thought  of  that) 
and  finally,  that  Salzburg  had  proved  only  a 
"  pitch  nest "  to  me.  So  I  exclaimed  once  more 
adieu,  and  went  sadly  out  of  sorts  to  bed.  Next 
morning  I  had  them  show  me  the  empty  house, 
and  I  made  a  drawing  of  it  for  you,  dear  mother. 
But  my  ill-luck  was  still  thundering  in  the  distance 
so  that  I  could  find  no  good  point  of  view  — that 
they  charged  me  over  a  ducat  for  the  night  in 
the  inn,  and  the  like.  I  cursed  in  Enudish  and 
German,  wfent  on,  placed  Ischl,  Salzburg,  tlie 
Pereira,  the  Traun  lake,  among  the  things  that 
were,  and  so  am  here,  where  I  have  to-day  had  a 
day  of  rest.  I  think  of  going  on  to  morrow  and 
day  after  to-morrow,  God  willing,  to  sleep  in 
Vienna. 

Thence,  more.  And  so  ended  the  unlucky 
day  of  my  life;  all  is  true;  no  fancy;  not  even 
the  hand  on  my  coach  door,  but  all  literal  por- 
trait. What  I  cannot  at  all  understand  is,  that  I 
completely  overlooked  Flora,  who  was  also  there  ; 
for  the  old  lady  in  a  Scotch  cloak  that  went  into 
the  inn  was  Frau  von  W.,  and  the  old  gentleman 
with  green  spectacles  who  followed  her  cannot 
possibly  have  been  Flora.  In  short  when  things 
once  go  wrong  there's  no  stopping  them.  I  will 
write  nothing  else  to-day,  the  provocation  is  still 
too  fresh ,  next  time  I  will  tell  about  the  Salz- 
kammergut,  and  how  fine  the  journey  yesterday 
was,  and  how  right  it  was  on  the  part  of  Devri- 
ent,  who  advised  me  to  take  this  route.  So,  too, 
the  Traunstein  and  the  Traun  Waterfall  are 
wondrously  beautiful,  and  in  fact  the  world  in 
general  is  very  sweet.  Good  is  it,  that  you  are 
in  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  letters  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  much  more. 

Dear  Fanny,  now  I  will  compose  my  Non  nohis 
and  the  A  minor  Symphony. 

Dear  Rebecca,  if  you  should  hear  me  singing 
"  ira  warmer  Thai "  with  half  cracked  voice,  you 
would  find  it  almost  too  distressing.  You  do 
that  sort  of  thing  better. 

Oh  Paul  !  X  do  you  know  how  to  get  along 
with  Schein  gulden,  and  Wiener  Wachring  gul- 
den, heavy  gulden,  light  gulden,  conventions  gul- 
den, the  Devil  and  his  Grandmother's  gulden  ? 
I  don't.  I  wish,  therefore  you  were  with  me, 
and  perhaps  also  for  other  reasons. 

Fare  you  well.     Felix. 

Peesburq,  (Hungaet),  April  27, 1830. 

Mr.  Brother  ! 

Ringing  of  bells,  drumming  and  music,  car- 
riage upon  carriage,  men  running  hither  and 
thither,  on  all  sides,  picturesque  crowds,  that  is 
the  state  of  things  about  me  here,  for  to-morrow 
is  the  coronation  of  the  king,  which  the  city  has 
been  waiting  for  since  yesterday  and  praying  the 
heavens  to  clear  up  and  become  pleasant  for  — 
for  the  grand  ceremony,  which  should  have  taken 
place  yesterday,  had  to  be  put  off  because  of  the 
continued  and  tremendous  rain.     But  now  since 

X  Paul  Mendelssohn,  as  being  in  a  banking  house,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  something  about  Austrian  money. 
Within  these  last  few  years  all  these  different  species  of  Gul- 
den have  given  way  to  one  which  is  decimally  divided. — Tr. 
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noon,  the  sky  has  become  blue  and  serene  ;  tbe 
moon  is  shining  quietly  upon  the  boisterous  city, 

and  to-morrow  as  early  as  possible  the  crown 
prince  is  take  his  oath  (as  king  of  Hungary) 
upon  the  great  market-place  ;  thence  he  goes 
with  a  long  procession  of  bishops  and  the  nobles 
of  the  empire  to  the  church,  and  finally  proceeds 
on  horseback  to  the  Konigsberg  (King's  hill), 
which  is  here  directly  before  my  window,  there 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  wave  his  sword 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  so  take  pos- 
session of  his  new  kingdom. 

In  this  short  journey  I  have  gained  the  know- 
ledge of  an  entirely  new  country ;  for  Hungary 
with  its  magnates,  its  Obergespann,  §  its  oriental 
luxury,  side  by  side  with  barbarism,  can  be  seen 
here,  and  the  streets  offer  me  a  sight,  all  unex- 
pected and  new.  One  really  finds  himself  nearer 
the  Orient ;  the  frightfully  stupid  peasant  Sclaves ; 
the  land  of  gypsies  ;  the  servants  and  coaches  of 
the  nobles  overloaded  with  gold  and  gems  (for 
they  themselves  are  at  best  but  to  be  seen  through 
the  open  windows  of  their  carriages),  then  too 
the  strangely  saucy  national  costumes,  the  yellow 
complexion,  the  long  mustaches,  the  soft,  foreign 
speech  —  altogether  it  makes  upon  one  the  mot- 
liest  impression  in  the  world.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing I  rambled  the  streets  alone ;  there  came  a 
long  train  of  jolly  soldiery  upon  their  lively  little 
horses ;  behind  them  was  a  troop  of  gypsies  with 
music ;  then  a  lot  of  Vienna  elegants  with  specta- 
cles and  gloves,  talking  with  a  Capuchin  monk  ; 
then  a  squad  of  those  small,  half  savage  peasants, 
in  long  white  coats,  the  hat  down  over  the  eyes, 
the  black,  smooth  hair  cut  in  a  circle  round  their 
heads,  skins  of  a  reddish  brown,  exceedingly  lazy 
in  their  motions  and  having  an  indescribable  min- 
gled expression  of  utter  indifference  and  wild 
stupidity ;  then  a  pair  of  fine,  keen-looking 
alumni  of  theology,  walking  arm  in  arm  and  clad 
in  long  blue  coats ;  Hungarian  owners  of  estates 
in  the  blue-black  national  dress  ;  court  servants ; 
traveling  carriages  just  arriving  covered  over  and 
over  with  dirt.  I  followed  the  multitude  as  it 
moved  slowly  hill-upwards  and  so  came  at  length 
to  the  ruined  castle,  whence  one  sees  the  entire 
city  and  far  away  down  the  Danube  ;  and  everj'- 
where  from  the  old  white  walls  and  from  the 
towers  and  balconies  above,  the  people  were  gaz- 
ing down  upon  the  scene ;  in  every  corner  boys 
were  standing  and  inscribing  their  names  upon 
the  walls  fof  the  benefit  of  posterity  ;  in  a  small 
room  (perhaps  it  was  once  a  chapel  or  the  bed- 
room of  somebody)  a  whole  ox  was  roasting, 
slowly  turning  upon  the  spit,  while  the  people 
hurrahed  in  concert ;  a  long  line  of  cannon  stands 
before  the  castle,  ready  to  thunder  in  due  form 
at  the  coronation  ;  down  in  the  Danube,  which 
here  rushes  madly  along  and  flies  through  the 
bridge  of  boats  with  arrow-like  quickness,  lies 
the  new  steamboat,  which  had  just  arrived  bela- 
den  with  strangers ;  to  all  this  add  the  view  far 
away  out  over  the  level,  bushy  country,  over  the 
meadows  which  the  Danube  overflows,  the  dikes 
and  roads  all  alive  with  human  beings,  the  hills 
planted  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  vines  of 
Hungary,  all  this  is  foreign  and  strange  enough. 
Add,  moreover,  the  pleasant  contrast,  that  of 
living  with  the  pleasantest  and  friendliest  people, 
and  to  find  with  them  the  new  doubly  surprising 
—  these  were  indeed  more  of  those  lucky  days, 
dear  Herr  Brother,  which  beneficent  Heaven 
has  so  often  and  richly  conferred  upon  ms. 

§  The  Counts  of  highest  rank.— Ta. 


The  28th,  about  1  P.M.     The  king  has  gone 
through  the  ceremony.  ||     It  was  heavenly  beauti- 
ful.    Why  should  I  make  any  long  description  ? 
In  an  hour  we  all  journey  back  to  Vienna,  and 
thence  I  go  on  my  way.     Under  my  window  is  a 
deadly  tumult  and  the  city  guards  are  hurrying 
together,  but  only  to  shout   V'wat.     I  made  my 
way  alone  into  the  crowd,  while  our  ladies  saw 
all  the  proceedings  from  the  windows,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  all  this  incredible 
magnificence   is    ineffaceable.      On    the    great 
square  of  the  Brothers   of   Mercy,   the   people 
rushed  together  like  mad,  for  it  was  there  the 
oath  was  to  be  taken,  on  a  tribune  covered  with 
cloth ;  this  cloth  the  people  had  the  right  after- 
wards to  appropriate  to  make  themselves  clothes ; 
hard  by  too  was  a  fountain   spouting  red   and 
white  Hungarian  wines;    the  grenadiers   could 
not  keep  the  crowd  back  ;  an  unlucky  hackney 
coach,  which  stopped  for  an  instant,  was  in  an 
instant   covered  with    people  climbing  up   the 
wheels,  lodging  themselves  on  the  roof,  on  the 
driver's  seat,  making  a  great  ant-hill  of  the  vehi- 
cle, so  that  the  coachman,  not  to  commit  murder, 
had  to  stop  there  and  wait  quietly  until  all  was 
over.      When    the    procession    approached,   to 
which   all  heads  uncovered  themselves,  it   was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  get 
my  hat  off  and  hold  it  up  over  my  head;  this  cut 
oflT  the  view  of  an  old  Huagarian,  who  stood  be- 
hind me ;  he,  however,  at  once  devised  a  way, 
seized  the  hat,  without  saying  "  by  your  leave," 
and  crushed  it  at  a  stroke  so  flat  that  it  was 
hardly  aa  large  as  a  cap ;  then  they  yelled  as  if 
transfixed  on  spits  and  almost  tore  one  another 
to  pieces  in  struggling  for  the  cloth ;  in  short  it 
was  a  mob  —  but  my  Hungarians  !     The  scamps 
look  as  if  they  were  born  only  to  be  nobles  and 
do-nothings,  and   as  if  they   were    very  melan- 
choly about  it,  and  ride  like  the  devil.     When 
the  procession  left  the  hill,  first  came  the  em- 
broidered   court   servants,   the    drummers    and 
trumpeters,  the  heralds  and  other  menials,  and 
then  suddenly,  in  frightful  leaps,  plein  carriere,  a 
count  on  horseback  sprang  down  the  street  like  a 
madman  ;  the  horse   is   bridled   with  gold ;   the 
rider  is  completely  covered  with  diamonds,  real, 
heron   feathers,  and   embroidered  velvet,  (You 
see  he  had  not  yet  donned  his  richest  costume, 
because  he  must  ride  like  possessed.  Count  San- 
dor,  the  mad  man  is  called) ;  he  carried  an  ivory 
sceptre  in  his  hand  and  pricked  his  horse  with  it, 
and  every  time  the  horse  sprang  and  made  a 
powerful  leap  ;  when  he  had  cooled  down,  comes 
a  file  of  some  sixty  other  magnates,  all  in  like 
fantastic  magnificence,  all  with  beautiful  colored 
turbans,  jolly   mustaches   and  dark   eyes ;   one 
rides  a  white  horse  which  he  has  covered  with  a 
golden  net;  a  second,  a  gray,  with  diamonds  all 
over  the  bridle  ;  a  third,  a  black,  bedecked  with 
purple  stuff;  one  wears  sky-blue  from  head  to 
foot,  thickly  embroidered  with  gold,  a  white  tur- 
ban and  a  long  white  doliman ;  another  is  all 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  with  a  purple  doliman  ; 
and  so  each  seems  more  parti-colored  and  richer 
than  his  neighbor,  and  all  ride  so  boldly  and  reck- 
lessly that  it  is  fun  to  see  it ;  and  now,  at  last, 
the  Hungarian  guard,  Esterhazy  at  the  head, 
dazzling  the  eyes  with  brilliants  and  embroidery 
of  pearls  ;  how  can  all  this  be  described  ?     One 
must  have  witnessed  all  this  splendor  to  conceive 
it,  as  the  procession  arranged  itself  in  the  broad 
II  "  Der  Konig  wire  unter  die  Haube  gebracht." 


square  and  stood  still,  and  all  the  precious  stones 
and  variegated  colors,  and  the  lofty  golden  Bish- 
ops' mitres,  and  the  crucifixes  sparkled  in  the 
brightest  sunlight,  like  a  thousand  stars  ! 

Now  then,  to-morrow,  God  willing,  I  shall  go 
on.  Here  you  have  a  letter,  Herr  brother; 
write  one  also  and  soon,  to  me,  and  let  me  know 
how  life  goes  with  you.  You  have  had  an  upris- 
ing in  Berlin,  also,  and  indeed,  from  journeymen 
tailors  ;  what  was  the  affair  ? 

To  you,  your  parents  and  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  say  once  again  a  farewell  in  leaving 
Germany ;  now  I  leave  Hungary  for  Italy,  and 
thence  I  will  write  oftener  and  more  quietly. 
Be  in  good  spirits,  dear  Paul,  and  push  forward 
bravely ;  rejoice  in  all  that's  joyful,  and  think  of 
thy  brother,  who  rambles  about  the  world.  Fare- 
well. Thy        Felix. 


Our  Country. 

On  primal  rocks  she  wrote  her  name  ; 

Her  towers  were  reared  on  holy  graves ; 
The  golden  seeil  that  bore  her  came 

Swift-winged  with  prayer  o'er  ocean  waves  : 

The  Forest  bowed  his  solemn  crest, 
And  open  flung  his  sylvan  doors  : 

Meek  Rivers  led  the  appointed  Guest 
To  clasp  the  wide  embracing  shores ; 

Till,  fold  by  fold,  the  broidered  land 
To  swell  her  virgin  vestments  grew, 

While  Sages,  strong  in  heart  and  hand. 
Her  virtue's  fiery  girdle  drew. 

O  Exile  of  the  wrath  of  kings  ! 

O  Pilgrim  Ark  of  Liberty  ! 
The  refuge  of  divinest  things, 

Their  record  must  abide  in  thee  ! 

First  in  the  glories  of  thy  fi-ont 
Let  the  crown-jewel.  Truth,  be  found  ; 

The  right-hand  fling,  with  generous  wont, 
Love's  happy  chain  to  farthest  bound  ! 

Let  Justice,  with  the  faultless  scales, 
Hold  fiist  the  worship  of  thy  sons  ; 

Thy  Commerce  spread  her  shining  sails 
Where  no  dark  tide  of  rapine  runs  ! 

So  link  thy  ways  to  those  of  God, 
So  follow  firm  the  heavenly  laws. 

That  stars  may  greet  thee,  warrior-bi-owed, 
And  storm-sped  Angels  hail  thy  cause  ! 

O  Land,  the  measure  of  our  prayers, 
Hope  of  the  world  in  grief  and  wrong, 

Be  thine  the  tribute  of  the  years, 

The  gift  of  Faith,  the  crown  of  Song ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly  for  October. 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Theatre. 

{Continued  from  page  220  ) 

"All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players." 

Now  let  us  step  into  the  "  property  room."  This 
is  under  the  charge  of  an  individual  known  as  the 
"property  man"  of  the  theatre,  and  "theatrical  pro- 
perties" are  the  various  articles  other  than  dresses 
used  in  the  representation  of  plays  ;  consequently,  the 
property  room  of  a  large  theatre  is  quite  a  museum, 
and  really  a  very  curious  sight  to  one  who  visits  it 
for  the  first  time. 

Here  are  embroidered  purses  of  gold  (filled  with 
broken  china  and  tin),  fat  pocket  books  of  (news- 
papers) bank  notes  by  rich  old  uncles  in  farces,  kings' 
golden  sceptres,  fairies  tinselled  wands,  goblets  of 
gold,  flagons  of  silver,  tin  cnps  for  peasants'  revels, 
and  papier  niache  chickens  and  ro.ast  beef  for  dinner 
scenes,  caskets  of  jewels,  gorgeous  Dutch  metal  can- 
delabras,  signet  rings  for  monarehs,  and  staffs  for 
beggars  and  witches,  Othello's  handkerchief,  the 
witches'  cauldron,  Borneo's  vial  of  poison,  Shylock's 
scales  and  knife,  Falstaff's  jug  of  sack.  Friar  Lau- 
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ronce's  rosary,  Prospero's  wand,  clubs  for  mobs, 
sbillalahs  for  Irishmen,  writing  aparatus  for  lovers 
to  write  hurried  letters,  kings  to  sign  death  warrants, 
and  spendthrift's  heirs  to  draw  bills,  the  "  letters  " 
used  in  different  standard  plays,  all  alphabetieally 
arranged  and  properly  superscribed  ready  for  use,  so 
that  they  serve  whenever  the  play  is  performed,  wills 
and  deeds  with  broad  seals  and  black  marks  made 
to  look  well  "from  the  front,"  crown  jewels,  jugs  of 
ale  witlionl  the  ale,  and  a  thousand  other  things  used 
in  mimicking  life  and  representing  romance. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  armory  part  of 
the  property  man's  charge,  not  the  least  curious  part 
of  his  collection.  Here  the  visitor  finds  stands  of 
muskets  enough  for  a  company,  glittering  spears  for 
a  Roman  legion,  gleaming  battle  axes  for  barbarians, 
curved  scimetars  for  Moslems,  and  straight  blades 
for  true  cavaliers,  Spanish  rapiers.  Highland  clay- 
mores, Toledo  blades,  and  English  broadswords. 
The  /osoes  of  the  Roman  lictors  and  pole-axes  of  the 
Queen's  guard  stand  side  by  side,  the  executioner's 
big  axe  and  block  repose  grimly  in  a  corner,  while 
on  the  walls  are  daggers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  delicate  one  which  the  maiden  draws  as  a  protec- 
tion against  dislionor,  to  the  broad  blade  bared  by 
the  murderer  or  '  front  wood  robber,'  who  steps  softly 
over  the  stage  when  the  lights  are  turned  down,  to 
to  thuds  of  the  big  fiddle ;  pistols,  tomahawks,  and 
other  murderous   implements  in  glittering  profusion. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  any  of  these  properties 
are  needed,  the  prompter  makes  a  requisition  on  the 
"  property  man  "  the  morning  before  the  play  in 
which  they  are  used  is  performed,  and  the  latter  sees 
that  they  are  ready  in  the  evening,  either  in  the  dress- 
ing-room of  the  actor,  if  they  are  to  be  carried  upon 
the  stage,  or  upon  the  stage  in  their  proper  scene  and 
position.  The  property  man  is  generally  an  expert 
in  imitating  real  articles  with  papier  machfe,  paint, 
gold  leaf,  tinsel  and  Dutch  metal ;  he  manufactures 
the  dragons,  demons'  heads,  aud  furnishes  the  blood, 
thunder  and  lightning,  stormy  waves,  and  suu  and 
moon  for  the  establishment. 

The  wardrobe  room  is  scarcely  a  less  curious  col- 
lection than  the  property  room,  although  it  is  not  so 
readily  examined,  as  the  most  valuable  dresses,  and 
those  not  in  immediate  use,  are  packed  in  trunks  or 
closets.  Every  actor  possesses  a  wardrobe  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  his  own,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  all  of 
any  note  at  all  to  possess  a  good  one,  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  of  success  in  the  representation  of  character; 
still  there  is  always  a  wardrobe  attached  to  the  thea- 
tre, more  or  less  extensive  according  to  its  means  ; 
some  very  valuable,  and  can  "  dress  "  almost  any 
piece  splendidly.  The  wardrobe  keeper  is  generally 
an  expert  at  theatrical  tailoring,  and  a  good  costum- 
er,  and  has  two  or  three  women  assistants  who  are 
kept  at  work  upon  the  sewing  and  making,  or  alter- 
ing and  repairing,  that  is  constantly  required. 

The  glittering  and  flowing  robes  of  kings,  the 
rugged  gaberdines  of  beggars,  monks'  cowls,  cava- 
liers'glittering  jackets  and  cloaks,  peasants'  pictur- 
esque ribbon-decked  suits,  savages  feathers  and  wam- 
pum-trimmed frocks,  Roman  togas,  Turkish  spangl- 
ed suits,  military  and  naval  uniforms  of  all  kinds  for 
all  nations,  knights'  armor  suits,  jolly  farmers'  red 
red  vests  and  drab  small  cloths,  pettifogging  lawyers' 
black  cotton  velvet  suits,  jolly  jack-tars'  blue  anchor- 
broidered  shirts  and  duck  pants,  canvas  breeches  and 
broad  leathern  belts  with  big  buckles  for  smugglers, 
red,  pink,  blue,  black  and  other  dominoes  for  mas- 
querade scenes,  broad-skirted  grey  suits  with  big  but- 
tons for  honest  old  men  in  farces,  queens'  robes  and 

jewels,  and  peasant  girls'  muslins  and  ribbons, 

hats . 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much  character,  so  to 
speak,  there  is  in  a  hat  1 

If  not,  watch  how  they  are  used  on  the  stage. 
Actors  understand  the  use  of  them,  and  useful  arti- 
cles they  are  in  the  make-up  of  a  costume,  as  you 
will  judge  from  the  all  sizes,  shapes,  styles  and  di- 
mensions, colors  and  nationalities  that  you  will  find 
in  the  wardrobe  of  a  big  theatre,  —  hats  with  high 
crowns,  hats  with  low  crowns,  hats  with  no  crowns 
at  all,  splendid  low  comedy  hats,  hats  with  broad 
and  with  narrow  brims,  beggars' hats,  peasants'  hats, 
noblemens'  hats  with  tall  flaunting  feathers,  great 
broad  Spanish  sombreros  with  drooping  plumes, 
brigands'  ribbon-trimmed  and  peasants' jaunty  little 
head-coverrngs,  jewel-decked  and  feather-crowned 
protectors  for  representatives  of  the  great,  Roman 
helmets,  French  shakos,  grenadier  bearskins,  gold 
banded  caps,  sailors'  tarpaulins,  the  jester's  jingling 
head-piece,  Quakers'  broad-brims,  the  monarch's 
crown,  Paddy's  caubcen — Hats  ! 

Out  from  the  wardrobe  !  Now  let  us  mount  above 
to  the  '  paint  room.'  Up  past  the  dressing  rooms,  to 
the  region  amid  canvas  clouds,  tops  of  palaces  and 
temples,  or  forest  foliage,  technically  known  as  "  the 
flies."     The  visitor  here  finds  a  set  of  men  who 


work  this  part  of  the  scenery,  attend  to  the  curtain, 
&c.  The  number  of  ropes  stretching  in  every  direc- 
tion surprises  one,  and  makes  it  seem  quite  a  marvel 
to  know  the  use  of  and  operate  them  successfully. 
Here,  up  above  and  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  thea- 
tre is  the  scenic  artist  and  his  assistant.  Suspended 
upon  light,  wooden  frames  is  the  canvas  scenery. 
The  canvas  is  prepared  by  an  assistant,  after  which 
the  artist  sketches  out  his  scene  in  crayon,  and  fills 
in  with  the  proper  colors  from  the  innumerable  pots 
of  all  kinds  that  he  has  prepared.  His  principal 
assistant  does  that  part  of  the  work  or  fiUing-in  wliich 
which  requires  less  skill ;  perhaps  most  of  the  wings, 
or  side  scenes  as  the  public  call  them,  while  the 
"flats"  or  the  scenery  that  closes  together  directly 
in  front  of  the  audience,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  extensive  views,  are  the  work  of  the  prin- 
cipal artist. 

And  there  is  yet  one  more  department  behind  the 
scenes,  that  of  the  machinist  or  carpenter — an  im- 
portant operator,  who  builds  all  the  bridges  and  bal- 
conies, and  makes  all  the  trap-doors,  thrones,  flowery 
banks  and  ale-house  benches,  who  makes  all  the 
frame-work  for  the  scenery,  and  sees  that  all  me- 
chanical work  is  kept  in  good  running  order. 

And  now,  having  glanced  in  at  the  several  depart- 
ments, we  will  step  down  upon  the  stage  again. 
Men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  are  standing  ready  to 
change  the  scenery.  An  actor  is  standing  at  L.  U. 
E.  (left  upper  entrance)  waiting  for  his  "cue"  to  go 
on.  The  king's  [guard,  consisting  of  twelve  men  of 
various  sizes  and  curious  physiognomy,  are  posted 
R.  U.  E.  (right  upper  entrance),  waiting  the  sum- 
mons of  the  monarch  —  "AVhat  ho!  guards  without 
there!" —  when  they  will  march  on,  no  two  in  step, 
and  half  with  arms  shouldered  on  the  right  and  half 
on  the  left  shoulder,  as  guards  on  the  stage  always 
do.  Suddenly  you  hear  the  words  —  "See,  the  duke 
descends  the  palace  steps.  Now  he  speaks  to  Sir 
Hubert.  He  is  coming  here  —  here  comes  his  high- 
ness !" 

"  His  highness,"  who,  during  the  time  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  descending  the  palace  steps, 
and  seen  by  the  individual  who  looked  off  the  stage 
and  spoke  the  above  words,  has  all  the  while  been 
chatting  with  you  just  like  any  other  man,  till  the 
last  fonr  words  strike  his  ear,  when  he  suddenly  stops, 
says  to  us — "  Excuse  me — my  cue,  gentlemen,"  set- 
tles his  plumed  hat  a  little  more  firmly,  throws  his 
velvet  cloak  over  the  left  arm,  puts  on  a  stage  face 
and  stage  stride,  and  "goes  on." 

You  hear  an  excited  dialogue  in  the  play  sounding 
oddly  enough  to  you  hero,  because  you  have  seen 
none  of  the  first  part  and  don't  know  the  plot.  The 
last  comer  suddenly  delivers  a  brilliant  passage, 
across  the  stage  with  a  tragic  stride,  and  the  audience 
give  a  round  of  applause. 

He  has  "made  a  point." 

Under  cover  of  the  noise  of  clapping  hands,  the 
the  prompter  improves  the  opportunity  to  sing  out 
to  two  auxiliaries  who  are  not  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion on  the  stage,  and  make  them  move  further  back  ; 
and  you  hear  the  venerable,  grey-headed  monarch  in 
the  scene  say,  in  a  voice  audible  where  you  stand, 
but  inaudible  to  the  audience,  while  not  a  muscle  of 
his  austere  countenance  changes, "Good  bit,  Charley! 
Give  'em  another  !"  Ch.arley,  who  plays  "  his  high- 
ness," also  hears  it,  but  of  course  makes  no  signs,  as 
he  goes  on  with  his  part,  and  the  piece  progresses  to 
its  close — a  deadly  combat,  the  curtain  falling  upon 
a  bloody  battle-field — the  tyrant  slain  by  the  rightful 
duke,  who  stands  over  his  prostrate  form  with  sword 
upraised  in  boastful  triumph,  and  his  victorious  fol- 
lowers picturesquely  grouped  about  him. 

The  audience  cheer  and  applaud,  the  prompter 
"rings  down,"  and  as  the  green  curtain  bumps  upon 
the  stage,  the  conqueror  lowers  his  victorious  brand, 
extends  his  hand  to  his  fallen  foe,  who  by  its  friendly 
aid  leaps  to  his  feet,  draws  forth  a pocket  hand- 
kerchief from  the  recesses  of  his  armor,  wipes  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow — 

"  Phew  !  it's  a  warm  night !" 

"  The  duke,"  "  the  tyrant,"  "  his  highness,"  and 
the  rest,  hurry  off  to  their  dressing-rooms,  and  are 
soon  transformed  into  ordinary  mortals  like  our- 
selves. The  lights  are  extinguished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  to  guide  the  actors  who  are  to  leave, 
and  the  watchman  who  takes  care  of  the  building, 
and  we  emerge  from  behind  the  scenes,  perhaps  with 
the  reflection  that  a  great  deal  that  we  see  in  the 
world  outside,  is  not  unlike  in  its  deception  to  the 
mimic  one  with  whose  mysteries  we  have  just  been 
made  acquainted,  and  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
words  of  the  poet — "All  the  world's  a  stage." 

A  Concert  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Alleghanians,  a  popular  company  of  Vocal- 
ists and  Swiss  Bell  Ringers,  lately  returned  from  a 
four  years   tour  around  the  world.     The   following 


letter  to  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Revieio,  from  one  of  the 
mcmljcrs  of  the  company,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  their  visit  to  the  island  of  Karotonga,  in  tlio 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  an  entertainment  given 
by  them  to  tile  natives  : 

At  Sea,  Lat.  21  deg.  52  min.  South— Lon.  1.59  ) 
West.     SATonnAT,  Jan.  21st,  1860.      f 

Messrs.  Editous  : — We  left  the  harbor  of  Pa- 
pete,  island  of  Otalieitc,  on  Tuesday  morning,  .Tan. 
10th,  after  having  spent  twelve  days,  and  given  five 
concerts  on  the  most  lovely  island.  The  isl.and  of 
Rarotonga  was  to  be  our  next  stopping  place.  After 
pleasant  passage  of  eight  days,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  land  of  our  destination.  To  give  you  a  brief 
description  of  our  visit,  our  concert,  anil  the  island, 
I  shall  copy  from  my  diary  : 

Wedsesdat,  Jan.  18th,  12  o'clock  A.  M. — Lat. 
20  deg.  41  min.  South,  Long.  1.50  deg.  West. — The 
island  of  Rarotonga  is  directly  south  of  us  ;  distant 
about  forty  miles,  and  in  plain  sight ;  at  6  o'clock  P. 
M.  we  were  within  two  miles  of  the  land.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  lay  the  ship  "  off  and  on  " 
during  the  night. 

Thcrsdat,  Jan.  19th. — As  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  we  put  off  for  the  shore  in  one  of  the  ship's 
bo.ats.  Hundreds  of  natives  had  already  collected 
on  the  beach,  at  the  only  spot  where  boats  could 
land.  Our  .agent  had  posted  two  of  our  large  pictor- 
ial posters  together  and  fastened  them  to  the  end  of  a 
pole  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  held  .aloft, 
as  we  neared  the  shore.  At  the  sight  of  this  strange 
picture,  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  the  natives  seemed 
to  open  wider  and  wider  as  the  bo.at  approached  the 
beach.  Upon  our  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  men, 
women  and  children  immediately  hemmed  us  in  on 
all  sides,  eagerly  scanning  us  from  head  to  foot,  evi- 
dently with  as  much  wonder  .and  astonishment  as  the 
first  sight  of  a  very  large  elephant  would  produce  on 
a  crowd  of  New  Englanders.  We  soon  found  a  na- 
tive who  had  been  out  on  two  or  three  whaling  voy- 
ages, .and  could  speak  a  little  English.  We  gave 
him  several  of  our  small  bills,  and  explained  to  him 
our  profession  and  business.  He  soon  made  it  known 
to  the  crowd  around.  He  then  conducted  us  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Gill,  the  missionary,  to  whom 
we  had  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  We  found  Mr.  Gill  at  home,  and  he  imme- 
diately gave  us  a  most  cordial  welcome,  as  also  did 
his  most  amiable  lady.  They  had  previously  heard 
of  our  intended  visit  to  the  island,  on  our  voyage  to 
Chili,  hy  a  ship  which  left  Honolulu  about  the  time 
we  did,  and  which  had  arrived  at  Rarotonga  ten  days 
before  us.  They  were  very  anxious  to  hear  us,  but 
did  not  know  how  we  could  be  remunerated  for  our 
trouble — there  was  but  one  other  white  family  on  the 
ishand,  and  money  was  a  thing  almost  unknown  to 
the  natives. 

However,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  to  take  pigs, 
fowls,  eocoarnuts,  pine-apples,  bananas,  punkins,  and 
other  productions  of  the  island,  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission, they  would  guarantee  a  large  attendance. 
This  idea  pleased  our  fancy,  and  wishing  to  have  the 
honor  of  giving  the  first  concert  ever  given  in  the 
Hervey  Group  of  islands,  we  most  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  the  plan.  We  instantly  sent  a  boat  off  to 
the  ship  to  bring  our  tickets,  instruments,  fixtures, 
&c.,  ashore.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gill  proposed 
that  we  should  call  on  the  King,  excite  his  curiosity, 
and  set  his  influence  at  work  among  the  natives.  He 
conducted  us  to  the  "  palace,"  a  very  comfortable 
one-story  adobe  built  house,  with  thatched  roof,  pleas- 
antly situated  in  a  large  grove  of  cocoa-nut  and 
orange  trees.  As  we  were  ushered  in  and  introduced 
to  the  "  royal  family,"  which  consisted  of  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Princess,  about  ten  years  of  age,  we 
found  them  seated  on  a  cane-bottomed  settee,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  which  they  filled  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city ;  they  instantly  arose  from  their  scats  and  gave 
us  a  really  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  At  first  sight, 
their  great  corpulency  attracted  our  wondering  gaze 
— the  three,  I  should  think,  would  weigh  one  thous- 
and pounds.  The  only  cares  and  labors  which  ab- 
sorb the  time  and  attention  of  their  "  royal  high- 
nesses," and  every  moment  of  which  they  diligently 
improve,  are  eating  and  sleeping.  The  fallacy  of 
the  poet  who  says  that 

"Uneasy  rests  the  head  which  wears  a  crown." 
is  here,  in  this  great  King  most  clearly  proved.  I 
did  not  see  the  "royal  ditidem,"  but  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  King's  head,  it  must  be  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. Mr.  Gill  explained  to  the  "  royal  group  " 
7vho  and  what  we  -nere,  and  also  our  profession. 
Their  anxious  desire  to  hear  us  was  most  clearly 
evinced  by  the  profusion  of  smiles,  which,  owing  to 
their  scanty  clothing,  we  could  pl.ainly  see  extended 
from  their  heads  to  their  feet. 

After  having  obtained  the  "  royal  command"  to 
give  a  concert,  and  Mr.  Gill  promising  us  the  use  of 
the   schoolhouse,    which  is  a  very  large    one-story 
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building,  we  presented  to  their  "royal  highnesses"  a 
complimentary  card  of  admission,  then  taking  our 
hats  and  backing  ourselves  to  the  door,  bowing  and 
scraping  in  the  most  respectful  and  approved  courtly 
style,  during  this  retrograde  movement,  we  quit  the 
"royal  presence." 

Our  agent  immediately  got  up  a  large  "  poster," 
announcing  that 

BY  COMMAND    OF    KINO    MAKEA   V. 

THE  ALLEGHANIANS 

WILt.    GIVE   A     GRAND    CONCERT     AT    THE     SCHOOL 
HOUSE    THIS    AFTERNOON,    AT    FODK 

o'clock,  Jan.  19th,  1860. 

Prices  op  Admission. — Tickets  to  Admit  One: 
1  hog ;  or  2  pigs ;  or  1  turkey  ;  or  2  cliickcns  ;  or 
25  cocoa-nuts ;  or  20  pine-apples ;  or  2  bunches 
bananas  ;  or  5  large  pumpkins ;  or  2  baskets  or- 
anges ; — children,  lialf  price. 

By  two  o'clock,  our  arrangements  were  so  far  com- 
pleted that  we  commenced  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
place  selected  for  this  purpose  was  under  a  large 
thatched  roof,  raised  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground  by  ten  or  twelve  posts,  and  occasionally  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  kind  of  a  market.  The  second 
mate  of  the  ship  having  been  installed  as  ticket  sel- 
ler, the  "box  sheet"  was  opened,  and  the  sale  com- 
menced. The  crowd  around  this  spot  had  been 
gradually  increasing  for  an  hour  previous,  and  by 
this  time  the  excitement  had  become  intense ;  what, 
with  the  squealing  of  hogs  and  pigs,  gobbling  of 
turkeys,  crowing  of  roosters  and  cackling  of  hens, 
rattling  of  cocoa-nuts,  spilling  and  squashing  of  or- 
anges and  limes,  the  rolling  of  punkins  under  feet, 
taken  all  together  with  the  Babel-like  jargon  of  the 
natives,  formed  a  scene  of  excitement  the  most  thril- 
ling and  terrific,  mortal  eye  ever  gazed  upon — and  I 
must  say  the  most  laughable  public  excitement  I 
ever  witnessed  ;  not  excepting  the  humbug  excite- 
ments got  up  by  Barnum's  auction  sales  of  choice 
seats  at  the  Jenny  Lind  concerts  at  Castle  Garden, 
New  York.  The  confusion  was  so  great,  the  swine 
and  the  poultry  liaving  evidently  entered  into  the 
excitement  with  as  much  spirit  and  earnestness  as 
the  human  population,  all  apparently  vicing  with 
each  other  in  trying  to  make  the  most  noise,  that  we 
found  it  would  be  impossible  to  stick  to  our  "regular 
prices"  for  tickets ;  so  we  concluded  to  take  every- 
thing tliat  was  brought  with  which  to  purchase 
tickets  and  furnish  every  one  with  a  ticket. 

While  it  required  twelve  of  the  ship's  crew  to  re- 
ceive the  "currency,"  placing  each  kind  on  its  respec- 
tive pile,  that  is,  putting  the  hogs,  tied  by  the  logs, 
in  one  place,  the  poultry  tied  eight  or  ten  together, 
in  another,  and  the  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  bananas, 
punkins,  oranges,  &c.,  piled  each  kind  by  itself,  it 
required  four  or  live  other  persons  to  distribute  the 
tickets.  If  one  could  judge  by  the  active  movements 
of  tlie  receivers  of  the  "  coin  of  the  realm,"  the  big 
brooks  of  sweat  streaming  down  their  noses  and 
cheeks,  their  tliin  shirts  and  pantaloons,  the  only 
clothing  they  wore,  completely  saturated  by  perspir- 
ation, I  should  say  theirs  was  tlie  hardest  task  of  the 
day.  The  ticket  distributers  had  busy  times  of  it, 
though  their  labors  did  not  require  very  great  exer- 
tion. 

^  By  four  o'clock,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
tickets  had  been  disposed  of,  and  every  thing  that 
had  been  offered  in  the  way  of  pay,  had' been  receiv- 
ed. The  doors  were  now  opened,  and  tlie  squeezing, 
tugging,  pulling  and  pushing  commenced — in  an  in- 
stant it  seemed  as  if  every  one  in  the  great  throng 
was  suddenly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  or  she 
must  be  the  first  one  to  enter  the  door,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  place  ;  just  the  same  as  a  similar  num- 
ber of  individuals,  collected  together  for  a  similar 
purpose,  in  our  more  civilized  and  enlightened 
"down  east"  community ;  the  crowd  of  savages  hav- 
ing, however,  one  great  advantage  over  the  enlight- 
ened crowd,  that  is,  there  are  no  danger  of  getting 
hats  smashed,  clothing  torn  from  their  backs,  or  los- 
ing pocket  books,  as  they  possess  none  of  these  little 
frivolities  of  fashions.  In  costume,  they  still  cling 
to  the  fashions  of  "the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and 
Eve." 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  inside  of  the  concert- 
room,  and  had  become  quiet,  we  commenced  the 
concert  by  singing  a  lively  quartette.  AVith  this  they 
were  highly  delighted  ;  but  it  was  evident  from  their 
looks  and  actions,  that  our  bells,  as  tliey  stood  upon 
the  "  bell  table,"  before  us,  sixty-two  in  number,  of 
all  sizes,  from  a  lady's  thimble  up  to  the  size  of  a 
large  water  pail,  (and  when  placed  upon  their  hand- 
somely draped  table,  make,  truly,  a  very  attractive 
and  imposing  display),  really  filled  their  minds  with 
the  greatest  wonder.  After  singing  two  or  three 
pieces,  wo  commenced  with  the  bells,  by  playing  a 
"Grand   March."     I  have  he.ird   of,  and  oven  wit- 


nessed several  astonished  audiences  in  my  lifetime, 
but  the  audience  presented  a  picture  of  the  widest 
open-mouthed  astonishment,  during  the  performance 
of  this  piece,  I  ever  beheld. 

At  first  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  make  known  to  us  their  approbation  ; 
but  Mr.  Gill  giving  them  the  hint  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be  manifested,  every  subse- 
quent piece,  vocal  or  instrumental,  received  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  several  which  pleased  their 
fancy  most,  were  rapturously  encored.       *    *     * 

As  soon  as  we  concluded  our  performance,  one  of 
the  native  teachers  arose  and  told  us  ho*  pleased  and 
delighted  they  were,  and  how  grateful  were  their  feel- 
ings towards  us  for  our  visit  to  their  island,  and  he 
hoped  we  would  remain  with  them  forever.  He  also 
proposed  that,  before  we  parted  with  them,  they 
should  sing  us  one  song.  Some  one  immediately 
commenced,  and  the  whole  congregation  quickly 
joined  in  singing  the  good  old  piece  of  sacred  music 
entitled : 

"  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea, 
Jehovah  has  triumphed,  his  people  are  free  !" 

Although  they  sung  in  their  own  language,  it  could 
easily  be  perceived  by  the  expressive  change  of  fea- 
ture, gestures  of  the  hands,  and  motion  of  the  body, 
while  singing,  that  they  fully  entered  into  the  spirit 
and  sentiment  of  the  song.  They  also  sang  three  or 
four  hymn  tunes,  which  they  had  been  taught  in  their 
school — two  of  them  were  popular  tunes  composed 
by  my  old  music  teacher,  Lowell  Mason.  This  is 
the  fifth  island  we  have  visited  in  the  Pacific,  and  on 
every  one  of  which  I  have  heard  sung  by  the  natives, 
the  same  good  old  familiar  home-tunes  of  Lowell 
Mason,  whose  musical  fame  reaches 

"From  Greenl.and's  icy  moudtains, 
To  India's  coral  strand." 
***  ***  *# 

As  we  left  the  school-house  to  return  to  our  home, 
at  Mr.  Gill's,  about  a  half  mile  distant,  the  women 
and  young  girls  instantly  rushed  around  Miss  Hiffert, 
all  eager  to  clasp  her  in  their  arms  and  rub  their 
noses  against  hers.  (This  rubbing  of  noses  is  a 
native  custom,  and  indicative  of  their  greatest  friend- 
ship.) After  nearly  one  hundred  had  embraced  Miss 
H.  in  this  their  most  affectionate  manner,  and  hav- 
ing rubbed  the  skin  completely  off  on  one  side  of 
her  nose,  so  that  each  subsequent  greeting  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  painful,  she  begged  of  them, 
through  Mr.  Gill,  to  desist,  and  take  the  "will  for  the 
deed,"  thanking  them  a  thousand  times  for  these  un- 
expected tokens  of  their  affection  and  friendship. 
Many  who  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
embrace  her  in  their  customary  manner,  thought 
they  must  show  their  friendly  feelings  in  some  way, 
so  they  caught  her  up,  first  one  and  then  another,  in 
their  arms,  and  in  this  manner  carried  her  in  triumph 
all  the  way  to  Mr.  Gill's  house,  accompanied  by  the 
largest  procession  of  females,  some  seven  or  "eight 
hundred,  I  ever  saw;  and  their  happy,  smiling  faces 
plainly  denoted  how  great  was  their  feelings  of  joy, 
and  how  delighted  they  were  at  this  opportunity  aiid 
mode  of  expressing  them  to  the  waldne  hula-hula 
(singing  woman). 

Soon  after  the  concert  was  over,  I  took  a  walk 
down  to  the  market  to  examine  the  receipts — it  was 
a  sight,  surely.  I  really  believe  the  receipts,  in  bulk, 
of  this  concert  were  the  largest  ever  known.  It  oc- 
cupied twenty-four  men  one  day  and  a  half,  with  four 
large  whale-boats,  to  get  them  on  board  ship,  distant 
one  mile  from  the  shore.  After  having  been  all  got 
on  bo.ard,  the  proceeds  were  found  to  "foot  up"  as 
follows  : — 79  swine  (large  and  small),  9.3  turkeys, 
116  chickens,  16,000  cocoanuts,  5,700  pine-apples, 
418  bunches  bananas,  600  pumpkins,  108  baskets  or- 
anges, some  six  barrels  limes,  ijesides  mats,  fans,  &c. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  amount  of  the  receipts  in 
dollars  and  cents,  I  have  valued  every  thing  at  about 
New  York  retail  prices  : 

79  hogs,  at  $5  each $395  00 

93  turkeys,  at  $1  each 93  00 

116  chickens,  at  38  cents  each 44  08 

16,000  cocoanuts,  at  12  cents  each 1,820  00 

5,700  pineapples,  at  12  cents 684  00 

418  bunches  bananas,  averaging  75  to  the 
bunch,  making  31,350  bananas,  at  6 
cents  each 1,881  00 

600  pumpkins,  at  15  cents  each 90  00 

2,700  oranges,  at  2  cents  each 54  00 

limes,  mats,  fans,  etc.,  about 25  00 

Total $5,086  08 

As  there  was  no  expense  attending  the  getting  up 
of  this  concert,  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that  ;'/"  we 
we  had  the  immense  quantity  of  tropical  produce  in 
New  York  to-day,  and  could  sell  it  for  the  amount  at 
which  I  have  valued  it,  we  should  have  the  snug  little 
sum  of  five  thousand  and  eightij-six  dollars  arid  eitjht 
cents.     But  we  have'nt  got  it  tliere  ! 

I  will   conclude  by  giving  you  a  brief  description 


of  the  island.  Karotonga  is  nearly  seven  hundred 
miles  southwest  of  Otaheite,  and  is  situated  21  deg. 
12  min.  south  latitude,  and  160  deg.  west  longitude; 
it  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Hervey  Group. 

The  "Hervey  Group"  consists  of  seven  islands, 
named  as  follows  :  Rarotonga,  Manguia,  Aitutaki, 
Atiu,  Maukee,  Mitiaro,  and  Manual.  They  are  all 
inhabited,  except  Manual.  Population  about  10,000. 
They  are  situated  between  157  deg.  and  160  deg. 
west  longitude,  and  18  deg.  30  min  and  22  deg. 
south  latitude.  They  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  the  years  1773  and  1777. 

I  will  write  you  again  from  Valparaiso. 

Yours  truly,  J.  M.  BonLARD, 

of  the  Alleghanians. 

gfoig|fs  lanrnal  of  Stisir. 
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Music  in  this    Number.  —  Continuation  of   the  Opera  of 
"  Martha."    Piano  Solo. 


Music  at  Home. 

As  music  in  public  is  to  be,  at  best,  an  uncertain 
pleasure  for  us,  during  the  coming  season,  (in  spite 
of  Mr.  Ullmann's  announcements)  we  are  driven  to 
look  for  it  in  smaller  circles,  and  even  at  home.  "We 
may  not  hear  a  grand  orchestra  this  winter;  we  may 
not  enjoy,  as  we  have  in  past  times,  the  choral  per- 
formances of  our  oratorio  societies,  for  very  many 
of  those  upon  whom  these  things  depend,  have  long 
ago  laid  aside  the  instruments  of  Peace  and  Harmony 
and,  far  from  home,  are  serving  their  country  in  a 
sterner  field. 

From  the  smaller  musical  organizations,  however, 
we  surely  may  expect  to  hear  from  this  winter.  The 
pleasant  chamber  concerts  of  Mrs.  Varian  have 
opened  the  way,  and  have  met  with  deserved  suc- 
cess ;  and  our  readers  will  see,  with  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement in  another  column  of  the  proposed  series 
by  Messrs.  Kreissmann,  Leonhard  and  Eichberg;  and 
also  find  that  our  old  friends  of  the  Mendelssohn  Club 
are  already  stirring. 

Besides  these  resources,  is  still  left  the  music  of 
the  home,  where  musical  powers  of  every  degree  of 
cultivation  always  find  ready  and  delighted  listeners, 
where  the  refined  audiences  that  hear  the  public  per- 
form.ances  of  our  city,  receive  the  rudiments  of 
their  musical  knowledge,  where,  of  all  places,  Music 
finds  her  fittest  sanctuary  and  permanent  dwelling 
place.  The  shapes  she  may  assume  are  various, 
from  the  simple  song,  which  in  its  rudest  form,  often 
strikes  a  chord  in  the  heart  that  never  ceases  to  vi- 
brate while  life  lasts,  to  the  grander  melodies  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Art  that  demand  the  highest 
powers  to  render  adequately,  and  yet  are  adapted  for 
the  smallest  circle  of  listeners  and  the  humblest 
place  ;  beyond  these,  to  those  still  more  elaborate 
forms,  in  which  many  voices  must  take  part — the 
cantatas,  the  masses,  the  choruses,  sacred  and  secu- 
lar, the  study  and  practice  of  which  has  been  the  de- 
light and  ornament  of  so  many  private  circles. 

We  copy  some  timely  remarks  from  our  neighbor 
the  Musical  Times,  most  heartily  endorsing  the 
suggestion  that  this  is  the  time  of  all  others  to  learn, 
and  we  rejoice  to  be  informed  that  so  many  of  our 
best  teachers  are  still  sought  out  by  almost  their  ac- 
customed number  of  pupils. 

"The  more  quictjand  home-like  music  of  the  season 
has  been  commenced  in  Chickcring's  Hall,  from 
which  the  dust  of  summer  has  been  swept  to  make 
way  for  Mme.  Varian's  flowing  train. 

But  the  season  has  not  really  begun.  The  Phil- 
harmonic will  scarcely  dare  to  attempt  this  year  what 
it  failed  in  accomplishing  the  last.  The  Mendelssohn 
Club  will  probably  succeed  in  drawing  together  the 
coterie  of  music  lovers  in  whose  affections  they  are 
so  well  established.  But  where  is  a  bassoon  for 
their  sextettes  and  octettes  ?  There  are  rumors  of 
opera  troupes  to  come  ;  but  who  and  what  are  the 
singers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  No  opera 
troupe  can  be  supported  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. Mr.  XJIlman  opens  his  campaign  with  a  con- 
jurer ;  and  we  imagine  that  he  will  thrive  better,  just 
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now,  with  rasigic  timn  music.  Nono  of  liis  glowing 
promises  liave  yet  blushed  before  the  world  in  those 
gorgeous  colors,  which,  like  red  before  the  bovinos, 
inflame  the  mind  and  tire  the  expectation.  The 
singers  have  gone,  most  of  them.  Even  Brignoli, 
who  seemed  to  have  become  an  American  fixture,  is 
arraying  his  plump  person  for  a  foreign  flitting. 
What  shall  we  do  with  an  opera  troupe,  now-a-days, 
when  every  cent  of  extra  cash  is  invested  in  the  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  loan  ?  Treasury  notes  run 
higher  now  than  a  tenor  C  in  alt,  and  our  whole  peo- 
ple are  "gridando  liberta"  with  a  gusto  th.at  throws 
even  Badiali  and  Marini  in  the  shade.  Papas 
will  say  to  young  damsels  who  long  for  fashionable 
opera,  that  they  must  make  their  own  music,  be  their 
own  prima  donnas,  and  supply  the  place  of  handsome 
tenors  from  the  crowd  of  dandies  who  follow  in  their 
train.  Parlor  operas  must  supersede  public  ones  ; 
and  the  cheapness  must  excuse  the  quality. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  teachers  are  begin- 
ning the  season  with  excellent  prospects.  We  would 
certainly  advise  those  who  are  abridged  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  music  this  winter,  to  occupy  their 
hours  and  their  means  in  perfecting  themselves  under 
the  tuition  of  our  excellent  resident  instructors. 
This  would  be  a  proper  direction  for  the  flow  of  that 
wealth  which  might,  under  other  circumstances,  find 
its  way  into  stranger  hands  with  less  benefis  to  all 
parties. 

The  enjoyment  of  music  in  private  is  even  greater 
than  that  in  public.  Imperfect  as  may  be  one's  own 
effbrts  compared  with  those  of  technical  artists,  they 
really  afford  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  more  dura- 
ble than  those  derived  from  listening  to  others,  how- 
ever skilled. 

In  times  like  these,  when  public  enjoyment  fails, 
the  efforts  of  our  parlor  vocalists  and  pianists  should 
be  bent  on  personal  improvement  and  enjoyment. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  own  teachers,  resident 
among  us,  our  social  friends  as  well  as  instructors, 
will  thrive  by  the  troublous  times." 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  14. — Mr.  B.  D.  Allen 
recently  gave,  at  Washburn  Hall,  one  of  those 
charming  musical  entertainments  by  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  cultivating  in  our  city  a  taste  for  the 
classics  of  that  art  of  which  he  is  so  faithful  a  disci- 
ple. In  all  respects  it  was  the  best  of  the  kind  ever 
given  in  AVorcester.  The  programme  was  excellent, 
and  the  performances  remarkably  good.  The  Trio 
Club,  Messrs.  Allen,  Burt  and  Stearns,  won  golden 
opinions.  Their  playing  showed  faithful,  long-con- 
tinued rehearsal,  and  something  more  too,  than  per- 
fection of  mechanical  skill — rare  appreciation  of  the 
works  performed.  Mr.  Allen  played  the  selections 
from  Schubert  and  Chopin  with  fine  expression  ;  and 
the  Bach  Adagio  for  piano  and  violin — Messrs.  Allen 
and  Burt  was  heard  with  unequalled  pleasure.  The 
vocalists  were  Mrs.  A.  G.  Allen,  who  has  a  sweet  and 
pure  soprano  voice  of  more  than  ordinary  cultivation 
and  Mrs.  Munroe,  recently  of  Lowell,  we  believe. 
Her  excellent  contralto  voice  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  musical  force,  and  it  was  heard  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  beautiful  duet  from  Stabat  Mater. 
These  ladies  were  assisted  in  the  Oheron  quartette  by 
Mrs.  Doane  and  Mr.  A.  Whitney.  We  give  the 
programme  of  this  concert,  to  which,  by  the  way,  the 
audience  were  summoned  by  invitation  : 

Part  I. 

1.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello.  Op.  1,  No.  2. 

Beethoven 
1.  Adagio — Allegro  Vivace.    2.  Xargo  con  espressione 
3.  Scherzo  Allegro.  4.  Finale  Presto. 

2.  Song.   The  Morning  Prayer  of  Samuel Costa 

3.  Piano  Solo.  Andante  and  Minuet.  Op  78 Schubert 

4.  Duet  from  "Stabat  Mater."   "Quis  est  homo". .Rossini 

Paet  II. 

5.  Piano  and  Violin.   Adagio  and  Rondo Bach 

6.  Song.    '-Spring  is   Returning." Mendelssohn 

7.  Piano  Solo.    Scherzo.   Op.  31 Chopin 

8.  Qu.arte(te  from  '"Oberon." Von  Weber 

10.  Trio  in  C.  No.  26 Haydn 

1.  Adagio — Allegro.  2.  Rondo. 

The  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in 
this  city  has  lately  been  enriched  by  a  cast  of 
Michael  Ar.gelo's  'statue  of  "  Moses,"  the  gift  of 
Hon.  Stephen  S.alisbury  to  whom  the  society  was  not 
long  ago,  indebted  for  a  cast  of  the  same  artist's 
statue  of  "Christ."  Not  without  reason  has  the 
"Moses"  been  called  the  artist's  masterpiece.  Such 
gigantic  power  of  conception  !  such  wonderful  force 
and  vigor  of  execution.  From  studying  this  statue 
we  go  refreshed  to  a  new  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, just  as  Haydn's  chorus  makes  "the  light" 
break  wilh  new  brilliancy  in  the  Creation,  and  as 
Handel's  Messiah  music  adds  touching  beauty  to  the 
story  of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows."  So  much  do  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture  verifv  and  reanimate  the 
past !  "  S. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  four 
musical  Soirdcs  by  Messrs.  Krhis.sman,  Leoniiaru 
and  BicnHERG.  As  it  is  well-known  to  our  music- 
lovors  that  they  never  give  any  hut  the  best  music, 
we  need  not  urge  upon  them  to  see  that  their  list  is 
well  filled. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cr.un  h.ave 
started  on  a  trip  to  the  State  of  Maine,  to  be  absent 
two  weeks.  An  editor  "down  Kast "  heralds  their 
coming  in  the  following  puff,  "  This  is  no  commou 
travelling  concern,  but  music-teachers  from  Boston, 
on  a  towa-  of  pleasure." 

A  musical  entertainment  was  given  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  at  Messrs.  Woodward  &  Brown's  Piano 
Warerooms,  to  invited  friends  by  the  brothers  Lonis 
and  WiLLEM  CoENEN,  (Violin  and  Piano),  assisted 
by  Miss  Rtan.  Mr.  Willeni  Coenen  impressed  us 
as  a  clever  pianist.  Considering  his  youth  his  exe- 
cution was  even  remarkable.  Miss  Ryan  has  a  mag- 
nificent organ,  whicli,  with  proper  treatment,  may 
become  a  Contralo  of  the  first  quality. 

Paying  the  Piper. — We  clip  from  the  N.  York 
Times,  a  little  comment  upon  the  generous  style  in 
which  our  troops  are  being  furnished  with  music. 
It  would  seem  as  thouch  one  full  Brass  Band  for  a 
Brieade,  would  suffice  for  all  parades  and  extra  oc- 
casions, whilst  other  marching  were  better  done  l)y 
the  fife  and  drum,  as  of  yore.  The  providing  of  a 
Band  for  each  regiment,  not  only  adds  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men  to  be  provided  for,  without  in- 
creasing perhaps  at  all  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
force,  but  theiWar  Department  reports  the  snug  little 
item  of  $4,000,000  as  required  per  annum,  to  pay  the 
musicians  already  under  orders  : 

It  is  a  proverb,  old  almost  as  our  language,  that 
"  they  who  dance  must  pay  the  piper."  Our  Govern- 
ment is  learning  this  truth  somewhat  to  its  sorrow. 
Secretary  Cameron,  we  are  told,  is  quite  dismayed  to 
find  that  the  cost  of  music,  by  the  regimental  bands, 
is  running  up  at  a  rate  that  will  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  To  appreciate  the  fearful  e.x- 
pense  fully,  it  may  be  said  that  what  is  now  paying 
for  "brass  bands,"  that  blow  so  mightily  in  dress 
parades  and  in  "  serenading  Generals,"  would  have 
supported  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  it  stood 
a  few  years  since. 

Music  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  wo  can- 
not but  believe  that  we  are  having  "  too  much  of  a 
good  thing."  There  has  been  far  more  swelling  of 
cheeks  and  obstreperation  of  brazen-throated  trum- 
pets than  is  profitable.  Jericho  surrendered  to  the 
blast  of  a  ram's  horn.  But  our  rebels  do  not  yield  to 
such  persuasions.  Nor  should  we  expect  them  to. 
Shakspeare  knew  the  powcrlessness  of  music  over 
such.     In  his  celebrated  lines  he  tells  us  that  — 

"  He  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul, 
And  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  fiweet  sound.s, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 

We  have  found  the  rebels  exactly  of  this  sort.  We 
have  "piped,"  but  they  have  not  "  danced."  They 
hear  our  notes,  but  they  utterly  refuse  to  "  keep  step 
to  the  music  of  the  Union."  Therefore,  let  us  change. 
Draw  out  the  diapason,  and  let  the  ordnance  of  bat- 
tle mingle  its  deep  roar  with  the  silly  clangor  of  cor- 
nets. We  have  had  "  quavers  "  enough  in  the  Army, 
and  had  better  return  to  first  principles,  known  to  re- 
volutionary soldiers  in  the  drum  and  fife.  Fashion- 
able music  is  full  of  "  fugues  "  which  means  firihts ; 
and  we  should  avoid  aught  that  suggests  the  rapid 
time  made  in  the  "  fugue  "  at  Bull  Run. — JExdumge. 

Paris 

Sept.  12. — The  theatres,  in  expectation  of  the 
coming  revival,  are  accordingly  all  under  arms,  and 
the  usual  stars  of  eacli  establishment  once  more 
twinkling  in  their  appointed  places.  At  the  Grand 
Opera  the  revival  of  Herculanum  gave  M.  and  Mad. 
Gneymard,  M  Obin,  and  Mile.  Livry,  and  the 
habitue's  of  that  house  with  whom  they  are  in  such 
high  favor,  an  opportunity  of  mutually  greeting  each 
other  on  their  respective  returns  from  their  respective 
country  trips.  I  should  not  have  left  out  the  name 
of  Mad.  Tedesco  from  this  group  of  favorites.  On 
the  following  Wednesday  the  Propliile  was  revived, 
the  cast  including  Mad.  Viardot,  MM.  Gneymard, 
Eelval,  Coulon,  and  Koenig ;  both  evenings  were 
equally  brilliant  and  spirited.  It  is  announced  that 
the  management  of  the  Imperial  Opera  has  signed  a 
fresh  engagement  with  M  Cazaux  for  another  five 
years.  'The  excellence  of  this  artist  renders  this  in 
every  way  a  prudent  step. 

At  the  Op^ra  Comique,  the  Caid  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  cUhut  of  Mile.  Balbi  in  the  part  of 
Virginie.  This  lady's  reception  was  in  the  highest 
degree  complimentary,  and  deservedly  so,  for  she  is 
a  very  charming  singer,  and  only  requires,  what  she 


seems  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring — a  little  more  vigor 
— to  take  a  most  distinguished  place  in  the  profession 
she  lias  adopted.  Mile.  Balbi  started,  as  did  Mad. 
Ugalde  and  Mad.  Cnrvallio,  as  a  concert  .singer. 
Her  next  essay  will  bo  in  the  part  of  Perrine  in 
MuUre  Claude.  The  revival  of  Le  Puslillon  de  Lon- 
jiimeau,  which  has  been  so  long  announced,  is  still 
hindered  by  the  continued  indis|iosition  of  Mad. 
Fauro  Lefcbvrc.  The  manager  of  the  Opdra  Com- 
ique has  just  accepted  a  new  opera  in  three  acts,  the 
book  of  which  is  by  MM.  Leuvon  and  Cormon,  and 
the  music  by  M.  Jules  Cohen.  It  is  entitled  .7«S(f 
Maria.  Mile.  Cordier  is  about  to  take  licr  leave  of 
this  establishment,  having  resolved  to  devote  herself 
to  Italian  Opera,  for  which  lino  she  has  already  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Berlin.  Mile.  Prort  also 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  company. 

The  ThiSatre  Lyrique  re-opened  for  the  season  with 
Les  Dragons  de  Villars,  Mile.  Girard  appearing  in  the 
part  of  Rose  Frisquet,  originally  played  by  Mile. 
Borghese,  who  until  now  had  had  no  worthy  succes- 
sor in  this  difficult  part.  Mile.  Girard  is  not  certainly 
equal  to  Mile.  Borghese,  but  she  is  far  superior  to 
any  who  have  since  attempted  the  part.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  M.  Ernest  Reyer's  opera.  La  Statue,  was 
revived.  M.  Montjauge  playing  the  part  of  Seline  ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  day  after  that,  Le  Bijou  perdu  was 
revived — one  of  Adolphe  Adam's  best  works — and 
Mad.  Marie  Cabel  was  the  hei'oine  of  the  evening. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  reception  of  the 
brilliant  songstress  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 
scription. A  sort  of  electric  communication  seemed 
established  between  the  artist  and  her  audience,  by 
which  each  in  turn  influenced  theother.  Thus,  then, 
the  three  great  lyric  establishments  of  Paris  are  once 
more  at  the  flood  in  the  tide  of  their  fortunes.  Soon 
to  these  I  shall  have  to  add  the  Thc'fitrc  Italien,  the 
programme  of  which  is  already  put  forth. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  fresh  infimt  prodigy  ?  a  son 
of  the  late  Italian  composer  Ricci,  aged  eight,  who 
has  just  been  presiding  in  the  church  of  St.  Justus, 
at  'Trieste,  over  the  performance  of  a  grand  mass  of 
his  own  composing ! 

One  of  the  papers  hero  states  that  M.  Marschner, 
the  well-known  composer,  who  had  been  staying  for 
the  last  eight  months  in  Paris,  has  been  taken  seri- 
ously ill  on  his  return  to  Hanover. 

Patriotic  Piccolomini. — In  a  free  and  semi- 
confidential  conversation  with  the  Municipality  of 
Florence,  Victor  Emmanuel  did  not  conceal  the 
difficulties  of  the  Neapolitan  question,  but  he  said  he 
hoped  to  solve  them  by  firmness  and  honesty.  As  to 
Rome  (he  said),  there  are  people  who  wish  us  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  but  we  prefer  to  untie  it.  Venice 
can  only  be  obtained  by  war.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  organize  a  strong  army.  After  that,  and  when 
we  are  ready,  reasons  for  attacking  Austria  will  not 
be  wanting.  This  language  may  be  considered  as 
pacific  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  last  phrase,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  only  bellicose  in  appearance.  Yes- 
terday evening  the  King  drove  in  an  open  carriage, 
and  unattended,  throuirh  the  streets  of  Florence, 
which  Avere  brilliantly  illuminated.  He  was  greeted 
everywhere  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  king  at  Florence,  the  celebrated  Picco- 
lomini (now  Marchioness  Delia  Farina)  sang  a  can- 
tata composed  for  the  occasion.  The  following  stan- 
za, the  first  four  lines  of  which  was  sung  in  a  plain- 
tive tone,  and  the  last  with  an  energy  altogether  war- 
like, produced  an  indescribable  sensation,  the  King 
listening  with  evident  pleasure  all  the  time  : 

E  Venezia — in  riva  al  mare, 

Siede,  guarda,  e  al  ciel  di  duole, 
E  conforto  aver  non  vuole, 
Perche  figli  piu  non  ha  ! 

Oh  !  ch'  aTamiire,  e  a  fulminare, 

Torna  o  Re  nel  tuo  sentiero, 
Dove  regna  lo  straniero; 
Va  ti  monstra.  e  fuggira. 
(And  Venice — seated  on  the  sea  co,-ist,  looks  up  to  heaven  -witli 
grief  and  will  not  be  comforted,  because  she  has  not  her  chil- 
dren.    Oh!  if  in  thy  career,   oh  King  !  thou  wert  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  stranger  who  reigns  I     Go!  show  thyself  and 
he  will  fly.) 

The  crowd  caught  up  the  sentiment,  and  rent  the 
air  with  shouts  of,  "  To  Venice  !  "  "  i'o  Venice  !  " 
— Letter  from  Floi-ence,  Sept.  16. 

Hereford  Musical  Festival. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  11. — The  oratorio  selected  for 
the  first  morning's  performance  was  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah,  which  produced  its  usual  eflfect  upon 
the  auditory.  Mr.  Weiss  took  the  part  of  the  Prophet 
Elij-Jh,  and  fully  justified  the  high  popularity  he  has 
long  enjoyed  among  the  musical  amateurs  of  Here- 
ford, ills  declamation  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  his 
deep  bass  voice  admirably  adapted  to  the  mnsic._ 
The  soprano  music  was  divided  between  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mad.  Weiss,  who  both  acquitted  them- 
selves like  true  artists.  Hig-h  as  is  the  position  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  has  attained  in  what,  for  the  sake  of 
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distinction,  we  must  term  profane  music,  her  singmg 
yesterday  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceirti- 
cal,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  one  at  all  sceptical  on 
the  subject,  that,  if  she  chooses  to  devote  her  atten- 
tion to  it,  she  will  achieve  an  equally  high  position 
in  oratorio.  Mad.  Sainton-Dolby  and  Miss  Susan 
Pyne  took  the  contralto  music,  and  Mr.  Sims  Eeeves 
and  Mr.  Montem  Smith  the  tenor.  Most  of  these 
celebrated  artists  have  been  so  often,  and  some  so  re- 
cently noticed  in  the  same  oratorio,  that  the  mere 
mention  of  their  appearance  must  suffice  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  choruses  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  rendered,  and  affiirded  general  satisfaction, 
though  to  one  who,  like  myself,  had  listened  such  a 
short  time  previously,  to  the  wonderful  choral  tri- 
umph at  Birmingham,  they  sounded,  at  intervals, 
rather  weak  and  thin.  But  then  the  number  of 
voices  at  the  command  of  the  Hereford  conductor  is 
only  about  a  hundred  and  thirty. 

A  miscellaneous  concert  was  given  in  the  evening, 
At  half  past  eleven  this  morning  the  performance 
of  SiK)hr's  oratorio.  The  Last  Judgment,  commenced 
in  the  cathedral.  Everything  went  well  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Mr.  We'iss  had  another  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  powers  of  his  fine,  genuine  bass 
voice,  and  did  so  with  artistic  conscientiousness. 
Mr.  Montem  Smith  was  entitled  to  high  praise.  He 
shone  with  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy,  and  pro- 
duced a  marked  impression.  'Mrs.  Weiss,  too,  was 
excellent,  more  especially  in  the  duet,  "  Forsake  me 
not,"  with  the  gentleman  just  mentioned.  The  con- 
tralto music  found  an  able  executant  in  Miss  Susan 
Pyne.  The  chorus  and  band  were  fully  up  to  the 
mark.     After  Spohr's  work  came  Samson. 

Although  a  vast  number  of  pieces  were  cut  out, 
two  such  works  as  the  above  were  too  long  for  a  sin- 
gle performance.  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast/' 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Managing  Commit- 
tees of  our  provincial  Festivals.  However,  what  is 
done  cannot  be  undone  ;  and  therefore  I  will  say  no 
more  on  this  head,  but  proceed  to  make  a  few,  and 
only  a  few,  observations  concerning  the  perform!\nce 
itself.  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  was  in  splendid  voice,  and 
never  sang  better.  He  was  particularly  grand  and 
impressive  in  the  air,  "  Total  eclipse."  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  programme,  sang  the 
whole  of  the  soprano  music,  in  a  manner  that  caused 
me  to  regret  that  she  is  heard  so  seldom  in  works  of 
a  sacred  character.  The  other  artists  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  and  the  band  and  chorus  were 
well  up  to  their  work. 

'Ihurday,  Sept.  12. — The  second  concert,  yesterday 
evening,  at  the  Shire  Hall,  went  off  very  well,  al- 
though there  were  not  so  many  persons  present  as  on 
Tuesday  evening.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a 
great  measure,  perhaps,  by  the  fitct  that  there  were 
no  Kve  shilling  seats,  as  at  the  first  concert.  Admis- 
sion could  not  be  procured  for  less  than  half  a 
guinea,  a  large  sum  for  many  persons. 

The  programme  of  this  morning's  performance  at 
the  C.ithedral,  comprised  "  Spring,"  from  the  Sea- 
sons, Haydn  ;  "  The  Requiem,"  Mozart;  "Hymn  of 
Praise,"  Mendelssohn. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  inform  you  that 
very  many  competent  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
the  selection  from  Haydn's  Seasons  might  have  been 
advantageously  omitted  from  the  programme,  which 
would  have  been  quite  long  enough  without  it. 
When — I  ask,  for  about  the  thousandth  time — will 
those  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  the  ordering  of 
provincial  festivals  restrain  their  programmes  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  se- 
lection from  The  Seasons  de  trap  on  this  occasion,  it 
was  not  by  any  means  a  good  sample  of  what  Here- 
ford can  do.  Well  as  the  solo  music  was  sung  by 
Mad.  Weiss,  Messrs.  Weiss  and  Montem  Smith,  the 
performance  left  the  audience  unmoved.  The  fact 
is,  the  choruses  were  below  the  mark — manques,  as 
the  French  call  it.  The  music  itself,  too,  which  has 
nothing  at  all  sacred  about  it,  seemed  out  of  place 
within  the  walls  of  a  cathedral.  A  far  finer  perfor- 
mance was  that  of  Mozart's  Requiem, — "  the  "  Re- 
quiem, as  people  say,  and  always  will  say,  probably, 
just  as  they  talk  about  "  the  Duke  " — still  the  execu- 
tion of  the  choruses  was  not  worthy  either  of  the 
work  itself  or  of  the  members  of  the  Three  Choirs. 
Yet,  so  great  is  the  power  of  genius,  even  when  un- 
satisfactorily interpreted,  that  most  of  the  choral 
pieces,  as,  for  instance,  "  Dies  irsB,"  "Rex  tremenda; 
Majestatis."  and  "  Coufutatis  Maledictis,"  produced 
a  profound  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  audience. 
Tlie  solo  singers,  Mad.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mile.  Ti- 
tiens,  Signer  Giuglini,  and  Mr.  Winn,  were  irre- 
proachable. Mile.  Titiens,  in  particular,  was  splen- 
-  did,  and  the  part  she  took  in  the  quartet,  "  Recor- 
dare,  Jesu  pie,"  was  sung  by  her  with  a  degree 
of  power,  ease,  and  unaffected  feeling  which  I  have 
seldom  heard  equaled,  and,  certainly, never  surpassed. 
Mr.  Winn,  also,  was  more  than  usually  good,  and  de- 


serves high  praise  for  his  delivery  of  the  bass  music. 
Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  went  better  than  the  Seasons 
but  not  so  well  as  the  liequiem.  There  was,  at  times 
the  same  want  of  steadiness,  the  same  disegard  of 
the  nice  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  cho- 
ruses; although,  some  of  tliem,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  given  in  admirable  style.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
was  highly  impressive,  particularly  in  "  The  sorrows 
of  death."  The  duet,  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord,"  was 
beautifully  given  by  the  Misses  Louisa  and  Susan 
Pyne;  while  three  grand  instrumental  movements 
were  grandly  performed  by  the  band. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  performance  at  the 
concert  in  the  evening  was  Mr.  Benedict's  cantata  of 
Undine,  which  has  already  achieved  such  popularity 
in  Norwich  and  London  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  form 
an  opinion  from  what  took  place  on  the  evening  in 
question,  will  soon  be  as  great  a  favorite  with  the 
good  citizens  of  Hereford.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Townshend  Smith  for  introducing  such  a  work, 
and  the  talented  composer,  who  had  come  down  to 
Hereford  on  purpose  to  be  present — '■  asssist,"  the 
French  call  it — at  the  performance  of  his  work,  must 
have  felt  very  much  olihged  to  him.  Once  more,  if 
I  am  to  state  frankly  what  I  think — and,  by  the  way, 
it  was  to  that  end  I  was  despatched  down  here — I 
must  say,  the  members  of  the  chorus  were  not  as 
well  up  in  their  work  as  might  have  been  desired, 
although  they  gave  very  effectively  some  of  the  mu- 
sic allotted  to  them.  "The  parts  were  thus  cast :  Un- 
dine, Miss  Louisa  Pyne  ;  Bertalda,  Mad.  Sainton- 
Doltjy  ;  Hildebrand,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  :  and  Kiihle- 
born,  Mr.  Weiss.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  was  sufiering 
from  severe  indisposition,  but  despite  of  this,  she 
scorned  to  give  in,  and  with  wonderfuli"pluck"  went 
through  her  arduous  task  in  a  manner  which  elicited 
the  most  hearty  applause.  Mad.  Sainton-Dolby  was 
a  most  excellent  IJertalda,  and  gave  the  romance, 
"  The  baron's  old  castle  looks  proud  and  bright,"  in 
first-rate  style.  Mr.  Weiss  supported  his  original 
part  of  Kiihleborn  with  all  the  talent  for  which  he  is 
distinguished ;  while  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  never 
more  spirited  and  impressive  than  in  the  part  of 
Hildebrand,  a  part  of  which,  as  the  readers  of  the 
Musical  World  are  aware,  he  was  the  original  repre- 
sentative, as  Mr.  Weiss  was  of  Kiihleborn.  The 
band  was  quite  equal  to  its  task,  and  altogether  the 
cantata  proved  one  of  the  "hits"  of  the  Festival. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Professor  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett's overture  of  the  Wood  Nymphs. 

The  performance  of  the  Messiah  on  Friday  morn- 
ing attracted  no  less  than  1736  persons,  while  the 
collection  amounted  to  307Z.  Os.  7rf.  Both  in  a  pe- 
cuniary and  artistic  sense  it  was  the  greatest  success 
of  the  whole  Festival.  The  charm  exercised  by  this 
great  work  is  really  astonishing.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  who  care  for  nothing  else  will  go  to  hear 
the  Messiah.  So  much,  however,  has  been  said  so 
frequently  not  only  about  the  work  itself,  but  about 
every  ore  of  the  artists  who  sang  in  it  on  Friday, 
that,  not  to  grow  wearisome,  and  repeat  an  oft-told 
tale,  I  sliall  content  myself  with  sending  you  merely 
a  general  account  of  the  performance  without  going 
into  detail,  which  would  be  superfluous.  The  cho- 
ruses, then,  were  given  in  a  m.anner  that  must  have 
satisfied  even  the  most  exacting  critic.  Despite  her 
severe  indisposition  of  the  previous  evening.  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  was  determined  that  her  Hereford  ad- 
mirers should  not  be  disappointed.  She  sang  the 
principal  soprano  music  most  beautifully,  particularly 
the  grand  and  impressive  air,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth."  Mad.  Weiss  and  Miss  Susan  Pyne 
likewise,  were  very  effective.  How  Mad.  Sainton- 
Dolby,  to  whom  was  allotted  most  of  the  contralto 
music,  sings  oratorio,  no  one  with  any  pretension  to 
musical  knowledge  needs  be  informed.  Yet  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence  the  way  in  which  she  rendered 
the  wonderful  air,  "  He  was  despised."  Messrs. 
Weiss  and  Winn  divided  the  bass  music  between 
them,  the  latter  gentleman  distinguishing  himself 
more  especially  in  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  with, 
of  course,  Mr!  T.  Harper's  marvellous  trumpet  oUi- 
galo.  The  greater  part  of  the  tenor  music  was  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  I  really  feel  puzzled 
what  to  do  when  speaking  of  this  gentleman.  Hav- 
ing praised  him  so  often,  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
content  my,self  with  observing  that  he  sang  as  usual 
but  he  was  really  so  great  on  Friday,  that  I  cannot 
resist  dwelling  somewhat  more  at  length  on  so  re- 
markable a  performance.  The  manner  in  which  he 
gave  the  accompanied  recitative,  "  Comfort  ye,  my 
people,"  with  the  air,  "  Every  valley,"  •'  Behold  and 
see,"  and  thou  shalt  break  "them,"  was  simply  sub- 
lime, and  places  him  at  the  top  of  his  profession — 
facile  princeps — as  the  interpreter  of  the  immortal 
Saxon's  music.  The  band,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Townshend  Smith,  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  occasion.     Mr.  Amott  officiated  at  the  organ. 

At  7  o'clock,  P.M.,  a  chamber  concert  was  given 
in  the  College  Hall. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Aeoompaniment. 

Off    again.      Song    and    Chorus    (Answer   to 
"  Home  again."  Marshall  S.  Pike  25 

This  Bong  written  by  the  author  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  -with  words  of 
much  beauty  and  significance  in  these  times  when  go 
many  are  "off  again,"  and  a  melody  whicli  must  at 
once  sink  into  the  heart  and  take  a  permanent  place 
there,  will  become  as  popular  as  "  Home  again"  ever 
has  been.  Those  who  have  musical  friends — singers — 
in  the  army  should  have  a  copy  placed  in  their  hands . 
Either  as  a  song  or  as  a  glee  it  wDl  become  a  favorite 
camp  tune. 

List  fairest  Ella.  Mrs.  Lwjster.  25 

Within  her  downy  cradle.  Mrs.  Luyster.  25 

Two  pretty  Songs  of  msdium  difficulty. 


A  loving  heart.    Ballad. 


Mrs.  Jerrold.  25 


A  melodious  ballad  written  in  close  and  successfnl 
imitation  of  the  popular  songs  of  Balfe,  Eichards  and 
others.    It  is  very  good  and  effective. 

The  dying   Soldier,   or    Kiss   me    good    night 
mother.  Edward  Clark.  25 

Founded  on  a  touching  incident  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  a  hospital  at  Washington.  The  music  is  very 
appropriate  and  well  adapted  for  young  singers. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Mephisto  Galop.  Carl  Faust  25 

A  dashing  Galop,  just  the  thing  in  a  ball-room. 
Moderately  difficult 

McClellan's  Grand  March.  50 

The  title-page  of  this  fine  and  spirited  piece  of  mu- 
sic has  a  handsome  Vignette,  in  colors,  representing 
the  young  General  to  whose  command  our  brave  leg- 
ions are  entrusted,  on  a  splendid  white  charger.  It 
is  altogether  the  most  striking  likeness  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan  which  we  remember  having  seen. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.     Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  35 
An  elegant  arrangement  of  Crouch's  favorite  song. 
Richards'  compositions,  original  or  otherwise,  have 
now  become  so  well  established  in  the  good  graces  of 
our  Amateurs,  that  anything  new  from  his  pen  is  at 
once  eagerly  sought  for. 

Books. 

Winner's  Perfect  Gitide  for  Violin,  Flute 
AND  Guitar,  Accordeon,  Piano,  Melodeon 
Fife,  Flageolet  and  Clarionet. — Contain- 
ing Instructions  designed  to  enable  the  ptipil  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  playing  without  a  teach- 
er ;  with  a  choice  collection  of  every  variety  of 
Popular  Music.    Each,  50 

Teachers,  pupils  and  dealers  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
low-priced  Instruction  Book  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  useful  and  attractive  will  find  these  books  fully 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  instructions  are  given  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  grades 
of  scholars.  The  exercises  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  lessons  are  not  dry  and  tedious,  but  sprightly  and 
enlivening,  and  the  selection  of  music,  varying  from 
the  simple  to  the  difficult,  comprises  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day.  Dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  on  their  counters  a  more  attractive  or 
popular  series  of  books.  They  have  illustrated  covers 
and  in  all  locations  meet  with  a  quick  sale. 


Mcsio  Bt  Min,.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
1  miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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[For  the  LoodOD   Musical  World  and  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music] 

Dussik,  Dussek,  Duschek. 

(Continued  from  page  227. J 

It  appears  from  my  next  notice  that  Dussek 
entered  the  service  of  a  prince  von  Isenburg  — 
but  who  he  was  deponent  cannot  say  —  thoush 
only  for  a  short  time.  The  citation  is  from  the 
X.  M.  Zeitung,  Sept.  2,  1807. 

"  Herr  Dussek  has  resigned  his  situation  with 
the  Prince  von  Isenburg,  has  entered  the  service 
of  the  prince  of  Benevento  (Talleyrand)  and 
will  remain  henceforth  in  Paris." 

Again,  L.  M.  Z.,  June  21,  1809.  From  letter 
dated  '  Paris,  end  of  May.'  The  writer  is  descri- 
bing a  concert  given  by  Eode  after  his  return 
from  Russia  —  probably  the  concert  in  the  Odeon 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1808  —  and  having 
finished  Rode,  goes  on  : 

"  Dussek,  one  of  the  creators  of  the  true  style 
of  pianoforte  playing,  and  now  for  nearly  a  vear 
again  in  Paris,  made  his  appearance  the  same 
evening  and  '  carried  away '  all  his  auditors,  who 
appeared  to  have  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hearing  Rode.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  hear 
two  such  noble  artists  upon  one  evening.  Dussek 
had  all  the  greater  success  since  for  a  long  time 
no  reaWy  great  pianist  has  been  heard  here.  The 
pianoforte  is  just  that  instrument,  whose  highest 
development  is  the  least  to  be  sought  for  in 
France.  Steibelt  has  introduced  here  an  abom- 
inable style  of  playing ;  a  style,  which  is  ruinous 
to  the  true  effects  of  the  instrument  and  which 
to  every  connoisseur  must  seem  insignificant, 
however  attractive  to  the  mass  of  ordinary  dille- 
tants.  One  of  the  leading  weaknesses  of  this 
style  is  the  abuse  of  variations  for  the  instrument. 
All  pianoforte  teachers  in  France  and  especially 
in  Paris,  imitate  Steibelt's  manner  and  enrich  it 
with  new  faults.  And  so  they  have  laid  aside 
the  good  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Clementi,  Cramer,  Dussek  and  Hummel,  and 
thrown  themselves,  soul  and  body,  into  the  char- 
latanism and  insigni6cance  of  style,  which  are 
the  ruling  qualities  of  Steibelt  and  most  of  his 
works.  In  Germany  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  disgusting  manner 
m  which,  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  we 
must  now  play  the  pianoforte  in  Paris. 

"  It  was,  therefore,  most  desirable,  that  a  man 
like  Dussek  should  come  here  and  act  as  a  refor- 
mer and  so  bring  the  pianoforte  back  to  its  natu- 
ral aims  and  ends  to  its  real  greatness  and  its 
true  sphere.  Even  in  this  first  concert  Dussek 
effected  much  to  this  end,  for  he  proved  that 
success  may  be  gained  by  combining  sterling 
qualities  with  simplicity  and  sweetness ;  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  sing-song  and  petty  trick- 
ery by  which  those  wanting  in  real  talent  attract 
attention." 

Again,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1809, 
"  Herr  Dussek  is  in  the  service  of  M.  Talley- 
rand, Prince  of  Benevento.  He  appears  to  be 
treated  in  a  very  distinguished  manner,  and  en- 
joys a  respectable  salary."— (i.  M.  Z.,  Jan.  3, 
1810.)  ^        ^  '  ' 


Again,  "  Dussek  has  written  a  magnificent 
grand  mass  in  which  he  has  not  only  proved  him- 
self a  true  master  in  church  music,  but  more 
particularly  a  great  contrapuntist.  He  sent  this 
work  some  t.iftie  since  to  Vienna  to  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  only  not 
been  performed  but  no  notice  at  all  has  been 
taken  of  it."— (rt.,  Nov.  6,  1811.) 

A  few  months  later  (April  15,  1812)  the  same 
Journal  prints  a  letter  from  its  Paris  correspond- 
ent, announcing  Dussek's  death : 

"Paris,  March  21,  (1812).  —  I  am  hardly 
able  to-day  to  report,  even  in  the  fewest  words, 
the  little  in  relation  to  the  theatres  here,  which 
can  interest  the  German  reader,  for  I  have  just 
been  surprised  by  sad  news,  which  must  grieve 
every  true  friend  of  music,  but  which  strikes  to 
the  very  heart  of  myself  and  all  those  who  per- 
sonally knew  him  to  whom  this  news  refers. 

"  Your  excellent,  worthy  and  celebrated  coun- 
tryman, J.  L.  Dussek,  is  no  more  !  Yesterday 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood's best  years,  he  closed  a  career,  which, 
through  the  ever  more  thorough  culture,  devel- 
opment and  solid  strength  of  his  great  talents 
and  his  astonishing  industry,  had  not  yet  reached 
its  culminating  point.  He  had  been  rather  un- 
well several  months,  but  was  confined  to  his  bed 
only  two  days;  his  disease  was  gout,  which  sud- 
denly attacked  his  brain,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  carried  him  off.  Since  it  was  fated  him  to 
die  now,  it  was  certainly  a  blessing  that  his  ex- 
cessively active,  energetic  spirit  was  not  subjected 
to  the  trials  of  a  long  illness ;  a  blessing  to  his 
warmly  sensitive,  affectionate  heart,  that  he 
could  breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful 
friend  and  countryman,  your  noble  Neukomm. 

"  His  last  work  was  another  set  of  three  sona- 
tas for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello,  the  last 
of  which  was  finished  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
adagio.  There  is  no  need  of  discoursing  farther 
here  about  Dussek,  the  man  of  genius,  the  richly 
endowed  and  solidly  trained  artist;  the  entire 
musical  world  knew,  honored,  loved  him ;  his 
character  as  an  artist,  and  the  chai-acteristics  of 
his  principal  works  have  been  often  enough 
treated  in  your  columns  with  intelligence,  impar- 
tiality and  truth.  On  one  point  only  will  I  say 
a  word  ;  that  Dussek  has  done,  perhaps,  nearly 
as  much  as  Haydn,  and  certainly  not  less  than 
Mozart  to  make  German  music  known  and  re- 
spected in  other  lauds.  His  earlier  residence  in 
London  and  his  later  in  Paris  have  in  this  regard 
been  of  very  great  influence.  As  a  virtuoso  he 
is  everywhere  rightly  placed  in  the  very  highest 
rank.  In  rapidity  and  certainty  of  execution 
and  in  the  conquering  of  the  greatest  difficulties, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pianist  who  sur- 
passes him  —  in  neatness,  clearness  and  precision 
possibly  one  (Cramer,  in  London)  ;  in  soul,  ex- 
pression and  delicacy,  certainly  no  one.  As  a 
man  he  was  noble  and  good ;  a  just,  impartial, 
kindly  man ;  a  true  friend  ;  sympathizing  with 
all  the  good  and  beautiful  in  those  whom  he 
knew,  with  no  revengeful  spirit  against  the  bad, 


which  he  met  with  and  from  which  he  suffered. 
His  weaknesses  were  such  as  are  inseparable  from 
so  powerful  an  imagination  and  such  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness; such  being  their  origin  they  can  easily 
be  forgiven.  Moreover,  through  native  strength 
of  mind  and  his  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  best 
classes  of  society  —  as  with  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand, of  Prussia  —  he  had  gained  a  vast  mass  of 
general  information  of  all  kinds,  highly  polished 
manners  and  great  tact  for  all  that  is  proper  and 
attractive  in  society ;  while  his  joyousness  of  dis- 
position, his  liberality  of  sentiment  and  his  free- 
dom from  prejudice  made  these  advantages  singu- 
larly valuable  to  him,  especially  with  musicians. 
His  father  and  first  instructor  is  still  living  in 
Czaslau ;  (upon  his  later  and  higher  develop- 
ment Clementi  exerted  a  powerful  influence  so 
long  as  he  (D.)  was  in  London)  ;  a  brother,  also 
a  fine  pianist,  and  author  of  many  favorite  works, 
is  living  in  Milan ;  and  a  sister,  possessed  of 
similar  high  qualities,  is  in  London,  where  she  is 
married  to  a  certain  Mr.  Cianehettini.  In  his 
early  years  Dussek's  life  was  one  of  struggle ; 
at  a  later  period,  when  his  merit  was  acknowl- 
edged, friendship,  successful  labor  and  advanta- 
geous positions  made  it  for  the  most  part  easy 
pleasant.  In  this  latter  period  he,  in  perhaps 
but  a  single  instance,  met  with  a  deep  and  lasting 
sorrow  —  and  this  was  when  his  patron  and  pu- 
pil (in  composition  and  pianoforte  playing)  Prince 
Louis  —  whom  it  is  well  known  he  followed  to 
the  field  of  battle  near  Jena  —  was  torn  from 
him  by  death  under  such  painful  circumstances." 

As  to  Dussek's  works  their  general  character 
has  been  sufficiently  denoted  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages from  contemporary  writers  ;  their  number, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  determine  exactly. 
The  highest  "  opus  "  number  which  I  have  seen 
is  77,  but  this  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  his  compositions,  since  in  those  days, 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  call  a  page  or  two  of 
runs,  passages,  and  trills,  confounding  some  poor, 
little,  innocent,  common  melody  an  opus  ■ —  this 
term  being  often  made  to  include  three  or  more 
important  compositions  —  as  Beethoven's  six 
quartets,  opus  18.  Whether  all  the  opera  of 
Dussek  from  1  to  77  were  published  does  not  ap- 
pear from  my  authorities.  In  March,  1813,  (see 
Intelligenz  Blatt,  No.  IV.,  of  the  L.  M.  Zeitung, 
Vol.  XV.),  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  print  a  long 
advertisement,  announcing  "  a  complete  edition  " 
of  the  composer's  works ;  but  it  appears  in  the 
course  of  the  advertisement  that  the  edition  is  to 
consist  of  only  the  more  important,  (bedeuten- 
dere),  and  whether  this  design  even  was  carried 
into  effect  I  have  not  determined.  In  the  L.  M. 
Zeitung  ,  Vol.  IX.,  may  be  seen  a  song  by  him, 
written  in  the  compass  of  three  notes 
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and  a  canon  for  four  voices  to  the  words,  "  Ha, 
he,  ha,  ha,  ich  merke  wohl  an  euren  Tverthen 
Nasen,  dass  ich  mit  hiibsohen  Phrasen,  das  ohr 
auch  Kitzeln  soil." 

Gerber  says,  in  the  "New  "  Lexicon,  "  Besides 
the  list  of  pianoforte  works,  which  I  have  written 
in  the  other  Lexicon,  he  has,  from  1788  to  1799, 
that  is,  in  a  space  of  less  than  eleven  years,  made 
public  so  many  proofs  of  his  talents  and  industry, 
and  given  employment  to  so  many  presses,  that 
the  mere  task  of  reducing  them  to  order  and 
bringing;  them  into  a  correct  catalogue  would  de- 
mand almost  as  much  care  and  far  more  patience 
than  the  author  seems  to  have  expended  upon 
their  composition.  For  a  great  portion  of  them 
seem  to  belong  to  a  certain  class  of  manufac- 
tured wares,  such  as  are  usually  sold  by  the 
dozen.  Whoever  knows  the  two  concertos,  ops. 
15  and  17,  published  at  Offenbach,  will  not  even 
exempt  them  entirely  from  this  charge,  nor  can 
the  most  of  his  works  be  declared  free  from  errors 
in  counterpoint."  But  Gerber,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  speaking  of  the  works  of  the  popular  pianist 
not  of  the  Dussek  of  the  "  Elegie  harmonique," 
"  L'Invocation,"  and  those  truly  grand  composi- 
tions of  his  last  years. 

Dlabacz  informs  us  that  while  a  young  organist 
he  composed  much  for  the  church ;  he  says 
"  those  musical  compositions,  which  he  wrote  for 
church  choirs,  are  still  in  manuscript  and  for  the 
most  part  preserved  in  the  St.  Barbara  church, 
in  Kiittenberg  and  in  the  Decanal  church  in 
Czaslau."  But  that  was  in  1815  ;  still  they  may 
lie  there  yet. 

Such  are  the  principal  notices,  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  German  authori- 
ties of  the  great  Dussek. 

Madame  Corri-Dussek,  wife  of  J.  L.  D.,  and 
daughter  of  Corri,  the  music-seller,  was  born  in 
Italy  — when  ?  —  married,  when  ? — died,  when  ? 
She  was  one  of  three  (or  four '?)  sisters,  all  ot 
whom  gained  more  or  less  reputation  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  One  of  them  was  so 
much  of  a  singer  as  to  be  taken  by  the  "  great 
Cat  —  little  Cat  —  great  Cat-alani  " — as  the 
comic  song  of  that  day  had  it,  to  the  exceeding 
indignation  of  the  said  "  great  Cat— little  Cat 
' —  great  Catalani  "  —  to  the  continent  to  sing  in 
her  concerts.  Of  course  any  adequate  notice  of 
these  sisters  —  and  they  seem  to  be  worth  one  — 
can  only  be  drawn  up  from  English  authorities. 
According  to  Gerber,  and  the  L.  M.  Zeilung 
(Dec.  15,  1802),  Mad.  Corri-Dussek  was  at  that 
time  in  the  front  rank  in  London  as  singer,  pia- 
nist and  harpist,  being  in  the  former  capacity 
prima  donna  in  the  Professional  Concerts.  She 
was  also  a  composer,  and  Gerber  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  had  come  under  his  notice 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  firm,  Corri  &  Dussek  : 
3  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  1.;  3  Sonatas  for 
the  Harp,  Op.  2 ;  3  Sonatas  for  the  Harp,  Op. 
3  ;  3  Sonatas  for  the  Pianoforte  Op.  3  (?)  ;  3 
Sonatas  for  the  Pianoforte,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  ; 
Duchess  of  York's  Waltz ;  German  Waltz  for 
the  Harp  ;  Rondo  for  the  Harp  ;  Another  Eondo 
for  the  Harp. 

_  Queries.  Did  Dussek  desert  nis  wife  ?  or  she 
him  ?  had  they  children  '?  who  was  Olivia  Dus- 
sek, authoress  of  an  arrangement  for  Pianoforte 
and  Harp  of  "  Rule  Brittannia,"  (See  Harmom- 
con,  Vol.  IL,  p.  8)  V  From  a  communication  by 
Madame  de  Fouche,  of  Brighton,  Eng.,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mrs.  Dussek  married  the  tenor  Morant 
as  a  second  husband. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[From  the  National  Quarterly  Review,  for  September,  1861.] 

Influence  of  Music— The  Opera. 

{ Continued  from  page  204.) 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  music  among  the 
Greeks,  we  shall  find  that  the  progress  of  the  art 
was  proportioned  to  that  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, so  that  it  attained  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  time  of  Pericles.  And  who  can  deny  that 
its  progress  has  been  similarly  distinguished 
among  the  moderns  V  Nowhere  has  this  been 
more  evident  than  in  England.  The  English  are 
said  not  to  be  a  musical  people  ;  they  readily 
admit  the  fact  themselves;  yet  there  is  no  audi- 
ence in  Europe  more  critical  than  a  London  au- 
dience. No  audience  in  the  world  is  more  feared 
by  artistes  who  have  their  reputation  to  establish  ; 
even  those  who  have  had  the  most  triumphant 
success  at  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Paris,  approach  London  with  diffi- 
dence— often  literally  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  because  the  English  are 
cold-hearted,  or  unwilling  to  give  genius  all  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  it,  for  they  are  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  no  people  are 
more  generous  in  this  respect.  They  are  critical 
simply  because,  although  they  do  not  possess 
musical  talents  themselves,  thev  are  capable  of 
appreciating  those  talents  in  others.  They  em- 
ploy the  best  artistes,  cost  what  they  may,  or 
come  from  where  they  will ;  they  give  them  bet- 
ter pay  than  they  get  anywhere  else,  and  attend 
their  performances  more  regularly  than  any  other 
audience  ;  and  they  will  have  none  merely  be- 
cause they  are  cheap.* 

By  this  means  they  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
highest  musical  education,  their  taste  is  formed 
on  the  best  models.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  one  note  from  another  on  paper ;  but 
the  best  musicians  cannot  pass  a  more  accurate 
judgment  on  the  rendering  of  a  difficult  passage 
in  an  opera.  The  same  is  true,  though  not  to  an 
equal  extent,  of  a  New  York  audience,  compos- 
ed in  the  main  of  the  regular  habitues  of  the 
opera  ;  for  New  Yorkers,  too,  are  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  price  for  the  best  talent.  And  if  any 
one,  capable  of  the  effort,  will  compare  the  class 
of  persons  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  opera, 
with  those  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  theatre, 
he  will  readily  admit  the  superior  refinement,  if 
not  the  general  intellectual  superiority,  of  the 
former. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ordinary  drama  is  to  demoralize, 
experience  proves  that  music,  even  when  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  order,  purifies  and  elevates. 
Need  we  say  that  there  is  evidence  of  this  in  the 
recollection  of  every  intelligent  person  '?  No- 
where has  the  experiment  been  tried  but  it  has 
proved  eminently  successful.  In  several  of  the 
German  States  the  people  have  their  children 
instructed  in  music  as  carefully  as  in  reading  or 
writing.  Those  found  not  to  have  a  good  voice 
are  taught  to  play  on  some  in.strument  or  other  ; 
generally  whichever  kind  they  prefer  themselves ; 
so  that  it  is  rare,  for  example,  to  meet  with  an 
Austrian —  that  is,  one  brought  up  in  Austria 
proper — who  is  not  a  musician,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental; generally  both.  There  are  other  States 
in  which  this  is  ridiculed  as  effeminate.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Bohemia.  But,  if  we  compare  the 
Bohemians  with  the  Austrians,  we  shall  find  that 

*  At  the  first  sight  it  may  seem  contradictory  that  it  is  not 
the  people  of  those  countries  in  which  music  is  most  culti- 
vated, or  the  people  who  practice  it  most  themselves,  that  are 
best  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  that  have  the  best  musical  taste  ;  but  such  is  real- 
ly the  fact.  M.  D'AIembert  explains  the  apparent  anomaly 
as  follows  ; 

"Outre  la  fonle  de  compositeurs  m6diocres  qui  abonde 
toujours  dans  un  pais  oil  la  musique  est  fort  cultivee  comine 
elle  V  est  en  Itatie,  le  bon  gout,  il  faut  Tavouer,  y  dcgcncre 
sensiblement.  Pergolese,  trop  tot  enleve  pour  le  progres  de 
I'art.  a  6t6  le  Raphael  de  la  musique  Italienne  ;  il  lui  avoit 
donue  un  style  vrai,  noble,  et  simple,  dont  les  artistes  de  sa 
nation  s'ecartent  un  peu  trop  aujourd'hui.  Le  bean  siecle 
de  cet  art  semble  etre  en  Italie  sur  son  declin,  et  le  simple  de 
Senegrel  et  de  Lucain  commence  i  lui  8ucc6der.  Quoiqu'on 
remarque  encore  dans  la  musique  Italienne  moderne  des 
beautes  vraies  et  sup6rieurs,  Part  et  le  desir  de  surprendre  s'y 
laisse  voir  trop  souvent  au  prejudice  de  la  nature  et  la  verite  ; 
ce  n-est  pas  aujourd'hui  que  les  Ttaliens  eclair^s  s'en  apercoi- 
vent  eux-mcmes  et  gemissent  de  cet  abus.  Mais  il  a  sa  source 
dans  un  defaut  peut-etre  incurable,  I'amour  excessif  des 
Italiens  pour  la  nouveaute  en  fait  de  musique." — Su7  La  Li- 
berie de  la  Musique,  p.  122. 


the  latter  are  vastly  more  brave  as  well  as  more 
moral — in  every  respect  better  citizens — than 
the  former.  Still  more  musical  than  the  Aus- 
trians are  the  Tyrolese,  and  they  are  still  braver, 
soberer,  and  more  industrious  in  proportion.* 

Those  who  think  that  all  music  is  dangerous 
to  good  morals,  except  sacred  music — psalms, 
hymns,  anthems,  &c. — may  reply  that  if  the  Ty- 
rolese and  Austrians  are  more  industrious,  brave, 
and  virtuous  than  their  unmusical  neighbors,  they 
are  so  rather  in  spite  of  their  musical  propensities, 
than  on  account  of  them.  Nor  is  there  much 
use  in  trying  to  convince  them  if  the  contrary. 
But  we  have  proofs  at  hand  of  the  humanizing 
effects  of  muiiir,  which  we  think  ought  to  satisfy 
even  them.  Thus,  in  a  report  now  before  us,  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Scotch  Prisons,  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Parliament,  the  Rev.  George 
Scott,  chaplain  to  the  Glasgow  Prison,  bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
music  : 

"  All  the  Yonng  prisoners  have  Intely  heen  indulg- 
ed in  the  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  exercise. 
A  few  who  have  a  taste  for  music  and  drawing  are 
occasionally  indulged  in  gratifying  the  tirst,  and  at 
all  times  during  their  extra  hours  in  cultivating  the 
last.  As  to  music,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
has  a  cheerins  and  beneficial  effect.  It  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  work,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits  of 
many  who  would  be  apt  to  fall  into  {r'oora  and  des- 
pondency. Before  these  various  means  of  exhilar- 
ation were  introduced,  there  were  always  a  good 
many  constantly  sinking  into  a  state  of  listless 
apathy ;  in  which  the  mind  seemed  to  fall  asleep,  or 
to  he  nearly  overthrown,  and  the  prisoner  to  sink  into 
a  stateof  lassitude,  indifferent  to  everything.  There 
used,  also,  to  be  frequent  attempts  at  suicide,  from 
the  same  despondency.  Since  these  means  of  cheer- 
ful and  innocent  recreation  have  been  introdnced,  I 
do  not  know  of  one  attempt  of  the  latter  kind,  and 
at  present  the  mental  energy  of  a\\  the  prisoners  is 
more  unimpaired  than  I  ever  observed.  I  attribute 
these  beneficial  effects,  and  the  visible  change,  to  the 
causes  specified." 

The  effect  of  the  famous  Marseilles  Hymn  on 
the  French  Revolution  is  well  known.  It  did 
more  to  arouse  the  people  than  scores  of  orators; 
and  to  this  day  it  is  more  feared  by  the  French 
Government  than  any  other  production,  however 
voluminous.  Napoleon  I.  remarked  while  at  St. 
Helena,  on  being  reminded  of  the  fears  he  had 
evinced,  even  when  at  the  meridian  of  his  power, 
of  the  influence  of  literary  men  and  women 
whom  he  knew  to  be  opposed  to  his  government, 
that  he  could  not  deny  that  he  really  had  such 
fear.s,  but  that  he  would  rather  have  had  octavos 
of  satire  written  against  him,  in  poetry  and  prose, 
than  to  hear  that  the  French  people  had  again 
begnn  to  march  to  the  irresistible  promptings  of 
the  llarseilles  Hymn.  Nor  is  this  the  only  lyric 
that  has  been  a  source  of  dread  to  the  rulers  of 
France.  The  time  the  Bourbons  had  to  employ 
Swiss  -regiments,  a  song  composed  by  a  Swiss 
peasant  had  such  an  effect  on  the  latter  that  it 
was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  throughout 
French  dominions,  though  in  this  case  it  was  the 
words  much  more  than  the-  air  that  aroused  the 
patriotism  of  the  exiles,  by  reminding  them,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  of  their  mountains  and 
hills,  torrents  and  limpid  streams,  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  flocks  and  herds, 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  &c. 

"Quand  reverrai-je  en  un  jour 
Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour  1 
Nos  cl  aires  ruisseanx, 

*  Nor  is  this  high  appeciation  of  music  anything  new 
among  the  educated  classes  of  the  German  people.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Luther ;  who  has  perhaps,  never  infu.^cd 
more  truth  and  philosophy  into  the  same  amount  of  spare, 
than  he  has  into  the  following  noble  tribute  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  music  ; 

"Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  gifts  of  God  ;  and  .^a- 
tan  hates  it,  nor  can  he  bear  it.  since  by  the  means  we  exor- 
cise many  temptations  and  wicked  words.  It  chases  away  the 
spirit  of  melancholy,  as  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  King  Saul- 
Some  of  our  nobility  think  that  they  have  some  great  thing, 
when  they  give  three  thousand  gulden  yearly  toward  music, 
and  yet  they  will  throw  away,  without  scruple  perhaps,  thirty 
thousand  on  follies.  Kings,  princes  and  lords  must  main- 
tain usic  (for  it  is  the  duty  of  great  potentates  and  mon- 
archs  to  uphold  excellent  libera]  arts,  as  well  as  laws),  inas- 
much a,s  the  common  people  and  private  individuals  desire  it, 
and  would  have  it  if  their  means  was  snfUcient.  BTusic  is  the 
best  solace  to  a  wearied  man  ;  through  it  the  heart  js  again 
quieted,  quickened,  and  refreshed  ;  as  that  one  says  in  Tirgil: 
'  Tu  calamos  intiare  leves.  ego  dicere  versus.'  " 

Lutlier^s  Table    Talk. 
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Nos  roteaux, 

Nos  liameaux, 

Nos  montiifjnes  ? 
Et  rorncmcnt  <lcs  nos  compagnes  ? 
— Lii  si  j^entil  cL  si  beau, 
— A  ronihrc  d'lin  ormoaii, 
Quan<]  tlanscrai-jo  au  son  ilii  clialumcau  ? 
Quand  I'cvercai-je  en  un  jour, 
Tons  Ics  objots  do  nion  amoiii' — 

Mon  ))fere, 

Ma  m&re, 

Mon  f)crc, 

Ma  Sffiur, 

Mcs  asineaiix, 

Mes  troiipcanx, 

Ma  bergere  ? 
Qiiand  reveri'ai-je  en  un  jour, 
Tous  les  objets  de  raon  amoui-." 

But  it  is  not  man  alone  that  is  capable  of  beinp; 
influenced  by  music.  That  more  musicians  than 
Orpheus  have  "(•harmed  the  savage  breast"  is  be- 
yond dispute.  Naturalists  show  us  that  the  most 
ferocious  beasts  are  more  or  less  subdued  bv  its 
powers.  Captain  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service,  who  has  written  an  in- 
teresting book  on  India,  informs  us  that  a  travel- 
ling Fakir  called  one  day  at  his  house  with  a 
beautiful  large  snake  in  a  basket,  which  he  caus- 
ed to  rise  up  and  dance,  as  well  as  to  keep  ex- 
cellent time,  to  the  tune  of  a  pipe  on  which  he 
played.  Having  been  greatly  annoyed  with 
snakes  about  his  farm-yard,  wliich  continued  to 
destroy  his  poultry,  and  even  attacked  the  ani- 
mals, one  of  his  servants  inquired  of  the  fakir 
whether  he  could  pipe  these  snakes  out  of  their 
holes  and  catch  them,  to  which  he  hastily  replied 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  being  led  to  a  place 
where  a  snake  had  recentl}'  been  seen,  began  to 
play  upon  his  pipe.  In  a  short  time  a  snake 
came  gliding  towards  him,  and  was  instantly 
caught ;  he  commenced  again,  and  had  not  con- 
tinued five  minutes  when  a  huge  cohra  de  capel- 
lo,  the  most  venomous  kind  of  serpent,  thrust  his 
head  from  a  hole  in  the  room.  The  fakir  ap- 
proached him  fearlessly  and  played  with  more 
spirit,  until  the  snake  was  half  out  of  his  hole  and 
ready  to  dart  at  him.  He  then  played  with  one 
hand  only,  and  advanced  the  other  under  the 
reptile  as  it  was  raising  itself  up  to  spring;  the 
snake  then  darted  at  him,  when  dexterously 
seizing  it  by  the  tail  he  held  it  firinly  until  the 
servant  dispatched  it. 

In  a  manuscript  work  by  William  Dennis,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  it 
is  stated  that  of  all  beasts  there  is  no  one  that  is 
not  delighted  with  music  but  the  donkey.  "  H 
Stephens,"  he  adds,  '-avows  that  he  saw  a  lion  in 
London  leave  his  prey  to  hear  music  ;  and  Mr. 
Playford  informs  us  that,  as  he  once  travelled  in 
Hertfordshire,  he  met  a  herd  of  stags  upon  the 
road  following  a  bagpipe  and  violin  ;  that  when 
the  music  played  they  went  forward,  but  when  it 
ceased  they  stood  still ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
were  brought  from  Yorkshire  to  the  park  of 
Hampton  Court. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  lion 
could  be  induced  to  abandon  his  prey  by  his  love 
for  music;  nor  does  the  story  about  the  stags 
seem  altogether  credible  ;  but  as  strange  occur- 
rences, resulting  from  the  power  of  music,  as 
either  of  those  described  by  Dennis,  are  well  au- 
thenticated. M.  De  Vernet,  a  French  officer, 
while  confined  in  the  Bastile,  used  to  beguile  his 
weafy  hours  by  playing  on  the  lute.  He  had 
thus,  for  several  weeks,  found  consolation  in  his 
solitude.  When  playing  one  day  he  observed, 
to  his  astonishment,  a  number  of  mice  and  spi- 
ders issuing  from  their  holes.  He  repeated  the 
experiment  with  the  same  effect  several  times, 
and  even  found  some  entertainment  in  observing 
the  attentive  audience  which  he  could  assemble 
whenever  he  pleased.*  The  Abbe  d'Olivet, 
than  whom  there  is  no  more  creditable  authori- 
ty, informs  us  that  Pelisson  amused  himself  in  a 
similar  manner  while  confined  in  the  same  fort- 
ress. "For  some  time,"  says  the  Abbe,  "  he 
placed  his  flies  on  the  edge  of  the  spider's  web, 
which  was  in  process  of  being  formed,  while  his 
valet,  who  was  with  him,  played  on  a  bag-pipe. 
Little  by  little  the  spider  used  itself  to  distinguish 
the   sound  of  the  instrument,  and  issue  from  its 


hole  to  run  and  catch  its  prey.  Thus  calling  It 
always  by  the  same  sound,  and  placing  the  Mies 
at  a  still  greater  distance,  he  succeeded,  after 
several  months,  in  drilling  the  spider  by  regular 
exercise,  so  that,  at  length,  it  never  failed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  first  sound  to  sieze  the  fly  provided 
for  it,  even  on  the  kncet  of  the  prisoner." 

*  A  .still  str.aiiKer  cdpe  i.i  reported  in  the  Phil.-idelphia  Musi- 
cal and  Pbysicai  .Touruiil  for  1817,  by  Dr.  Craiier,  of  Jeffi-r^on 
county,  who  Rt.ateil  that,  *'One  evening  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, as  a  few  officers  on  board  a  liritish  man-of  war,  in  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth,  were  seated  round ,  one  of  tliem  began  to 
play  a  plaintiyeair  on  the  violin.  He  had  scarcely  performed 
ten  minutes,  when  a  mouse,  apparently  frantic,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Tlie  strange  gestures  of 
the  little  animal  sfrongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  officers, 
who.  with  one  coflsent,  resolved  to  suffer  it  to  continue  its 
singular  actions  unmolested.  Its  exertions  now  appeared  to 
be  greater  every  moment.  It  shook  its  head,  leaped  about  the 
table,  and  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  ecstatic  delight.  It  was 
observed  that  in  proportion  to  the  gradation  of  the  tones  to 
the  soft  point,  the  feelings  of  the  animal  seemed  to  be  in- 
creased and  vice  versa.  After  performing  actions,  which  an 
animal  so  diminutive  would  at  first  sight  seem  incapable  of. 
the  little  creature,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  delighted 
spectators,  suddenly  ceased  to  move,  fell  down,  and  expired 
without  evincing  any  symptoms  of  pain." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
Translated  from  Louis  Ehlert's  "Briefe  iiber  Music,"  by  Fanny 
Malone  Raymond. 

On  Chopin's  Mazurkas. 

Letter  No.  16. 
Do  you  know  Chopin's  sorrowful  Mazurkas,  those 
patlietie  dances,  in   which  a   deep,  heart-felt   sorrow 
has  put  on   red  buskins,  and  weeps  itself    to  death 
amid  bacchantic  tumult  ? 

Ye  still  must  dance,  who  have,  poor  feet  so  weary  ! 

In  gay  shoes  drest  ye  ; 

Who  would,  the  earth  beneath, 

More  gladly  rest  ye ! 

Poor  Chopin  !  was  it  the  sorrow  of  his  people  that 
afflicted  him,  or  a  secret  woe,  a  fatality  of  love'' 
Over  his  cr.adle  the  graces  pronounced  their  fairest 
enchantments  a  favor  not  lightly  granted  to  mortals  ; 
and  the  gods  bestowed  on  him  their  greatest  gift,  the 
nobility  of  genius.  The  highest  tilings  that  any  man 
can  desire,  in  order  to  be  liappy,  he  possesses  in  the 
fullest  measure;  the  Laurel  of  renown,  success  in 
love,  the  protection  of  friendship,  the  fruit  of  toil ; 
and  all  these  accompanied  by  youth  and  an  irresisti- 
bly attractive  individuality.  He  wanted  nothing  but 
a  sailor's  nervous  system.  Poor  Chopin  !  his  soul 
was  strung  with  Eeolian  harp  strings,  on  which,  at  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind,  wondrous,  mysterious  beings 
played  ;  from  out  a  holy  silence,  these  seraphic  tones 
fell  on  our  ear,  so  that  we  listened,  as  though 
nature's  elementary  voice  pronounced  an  enigmatical 
prophesy.  A  poet  of  such  wonderful  refinement  of 
language,  with  such  a  sense  of  color,  such  a  lofty 
aristocracy  of  thought,  should  certainly  possess  a 
nervous  system  of  his  own.  And  thus  he  consumed 
a  vitality  that  more  niggardly  natures  would  have 
preserved  for  a  hundred  years,  before  he  had  reached 
the  prime  of  life.  Enviable !  If  the  multitude 
reckons  according  to  duration,  ivc  have  another  mea- 
sure. Could  I  become,  for  one  month  of  rapture, 
such  a  poet  as  Beethoven,  I  should  be  content  to  pay 
for  it  with  beggary  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Depth, 
inwardness  is  everything,  and  the  greatest  joy  on 
earth  is  the  power  of  creating  an  immortal  work. 
And  from  failure  in  accomplishment  comes  unhappi- 
ness  and  unworthiness  ;  tired,  broken  down,  we  sit 
like  watchers  beside  the  bed  of  our  sick  hope,  the 
crack-brained  nurse  who  fed  us  on  poisoned  philtres. 

Chopin  had  the  misfortune  to  become  so  popular, 
that  there  is  no  drawing-room  to  be  found  where  he 
is  not  falsified  and  misunderstood.  The  frivolous 
desire  to  play  these  exquisite  compositions  in  an  ar- 
bitrary manner,  to  intrude,  with  one's  own  personal 
feelings,  into  the  poet's  peculiar  world,  has  led  to 
that  disagreeable  style  of  Chopin-playing,  distinguish- 
ed principally  by  looseness  of  style  and  buffoonery. 
The  coquettish  usurps  the  place  of  the  graceful, 
wantonness  takes  the  place  of  daring,  sentimentality 
that  of  sentiment,  and'  geniality  becomes  harshness. 
Only  one  who  has  known    tears  and  blushes,  whose 


lieart   boats  in   the  fingertijis,  may   venture  to  play 
Chopin. 

Wo  can  well  fancy  how  completely  most  amatcuri 
fail  in  tliis  trial,  when  wo  recollect  how  many  great 
artists  have  been  shipwrecked  in  the  attempt.  Our 
musical  societies,  where  vanity  and  tedium  pass  cur- 
rent for  mutual  profit, — tlicso  unsupportablo  pre- 
serves of  discomfort,  these  sick  rooms  of  enjoyment, 
where  men  awkwardly  herd  together,  in  which  the 
smell  of  corruption  from  a  thousand  strangled 
thoughts  fills  the  air,  are  the  natural  theatres  of  those 
charades  and  anagrams,  which  our  pianoforte  play- 
ers make  on  the  name  of  Chopin.  I  swear  to  you 
by  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  on  my  metrical  consci- 
ence, that  I  had  rather  be  present  at  an  improvisation 
in  hexameters,  than  at  one  of  those  perverse  inter- 
pretations of  a  poet,  whose  magical  plow  ought  to 
frighten  away  all  fingers  that  are  afraid  of  fire.  Ima- 
gine the  fate  of  a  composition,  in  which  the  written 
measure  is  entirely  disregarded ;  imagine  the  en- 
tanglement of  hurries  and  delays  where  the  metro- 
nomic influence  is  absent  in  the  time,  and  in  which 
not  the  movements  of  the  pendulum,  but  ungoverned 
treatings  of  the  human  heart  should  raise  and  let  fall 
the  robe  of  the  poem  ! 

Surely  some  secret  charm  must  exist  in  these  crea- 
tions which  discloses  even  to  the  unpoetfeal  world  of 
"lofty  ignorants"  as  Viardot  once  called  those  circles 
where  the  classics  are  condemned  to  eternal  banish- 
ment, where  Beyer  and  Eosellen  are  played  with 
remarkable  intelligence,  and  where  everything  is, 
esteemed  ambrosia,  provided  that  it  is  written  salted 
or  peppered.  It  must  be  that  charm  of  real  destruc- 
tion, by  means  of  which  true  nobility  betrays  its  pre- 
sence, that  charm  of  indescribable  grace,  which 
clotTies  every  form  of  life  with  beauty.  As  Chopin 
was  a  born  aristocrat,  even  those  saloons,  that  are 
not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the  best  com- 
pany, have  been  opened  to  him.  But  you  would 
hardly  believe  in  what  adventurous  circumstances  I 
encountered  this  dear  friend.  One  shudders  at  such 
popularity.  To  please  whom,  and  where  ■?  I  once 
heard  the  B  minor  scherzo  played  in  such  a  company 
of  common  buffoons,  that  it  was  like  a  rose  buried 
in  a  bunch  of  thistles.  A  preddection  for  Chopin  is 
instructive,  and  not  a  choice  of  judgment ;  the  noblest 
things  that  his  genuis  has  created,  are  the  property 
of  a  small  number  only,  I  would  wager  my  love, 
faith,  and  hope,  that  a  sorrowful  Mazurka,  that  I 
have  now  in  my  mind,  is  understood  by  very  few 
persons.  Too  fatalistic  is  this  too  gloomy  the 
sorrowful,  questioning  close ; 

Te  still  must  shine,  alas,  poor  eyes  al!  tear-worn  ! 

Where  moon-lights  sparkle  j 

Who  would  from  pain  escape,  asleep 

Where  willows  darkle ! 

They  call  Chopin  sickly.  Which  among  us  can 
boast  of  health  1  He  was  not  more  sickly  than 
many  of  our  great  poets,  than  Byron,  or  Robert 
Schumann  ;  although  I  am  willing  to  grant,  that 
Kalkbrenner  was  far  more  healthy. 

But  who  is  interested  now  in  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's 
robust  muse,  with  his  strong-wristed  passages  and 
red-cheeked  melodies  ■?  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was 
once  bade  to  play  one  of  those  tavern  house  pieces, 
that  then  covered  every  German  and  French  piano. 
In  my  simplicity  I  asked  my  teacher  if  Mr.  Kalk- 
brenner was  not  a  sailor,  for  which  question  I  was 
severely  scolded.  Since  that  time,  I  have  never  heard 
a  piece  by  this  excellent  man,  without  thinking  of 
striped  trousers. 

Chopin's  n.ature  was  so  poetic,  that  in  his  hands 
the  study  itself  became  a  poem.  Let  his  two  great- 
est, those  in  C  sharp  and  A  minor,  written  with  such 
exact  technical  aim,  be  played  with  freedom,  and 
any  one  will  acknowledge  that  our  pianoforte  litera- 
ture has  nothing  more  nobly  passionate.  And  what 
wonderful  originality  is  to  be  found  in  them  !  Not  a 
bar  that  is  not  new,  playable  and   musically  charm- 
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ing ;  indeed  Chopin  may  be  called  the  inventor  of 
an  entirely  fresh  pianoforte  life.  After  him,  how  flat, 
how  uninteresting  is  the  style  of  any  master,  with 
the  exception  of  Beethoven  alone;  what  a  litany  of 
gone-by,  dead-alive  forms ;  what  a  prosaic,  feeling- 
loss  jingle !  Should  any  one  seriously  declare  to  me, 
that  even  to-day  he  can  execute  with  true  enjoyment, 
the  piano  pieces  of  Clementi,  Dussek,  Hummel  and 
Ries,  I  will  esteem  him  as  an  excellent  man,  yea,  a 
very  honest  one  ;  but  I  will  not  drink  wine  with  him. 
Do  you  know  any  nightingale  that  can  warble  in 
such  a  dreamy  clear-obscure  as  the  melodies  of 
Chopin's  nocturnes  ?  I  will  not  do  Hafis  a  wrong  ; 
but  our  German  bulbuls  seem  lovesick  in  compari- 
son. Has  filigree  work,  or  the  Moorish  arabesque, 
woven  anything  more  transcendently  fine  than  those 
fantastic  embellishments,  that  look  like  silvery  lace, 
threaded  by  elves  in  the  moonlight  ?  And  now  play 
his  great  songs  of  love,  and  look  at  the  celestial  pas- 
sion in  these  summery,  storm-intoxicated  eyes  I 

Of  the  flame,  so  great,  so  noble, 

That  within  my  bosom  rages, 

Is  the  hot  sun  but  a  sparkle. 

That  into  the  air  has  mounted. 

And  his  bosom  was  soon  consumed  by  the  great 
flame,  for  he  died  the  flery  death  of  the  poet.  We, 
who  drank  so  freely  of  the  nectar,  which  he  so  gen- 
erously bestowed,  must  laugh  pityingly  over  the 
kitchen  fire,  at  which  citizen  Dussek  and  worthy 
Hummel  cooked  their  spare  Olympic  meal ;  and  even 
the  draught  which  noble  John  Field  presents,  seems 
to  us  little  more  than  excellent  sugared  water. 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  historical  injustice.  They 
were  worthy,  honest  men,  but  doubtful  poets.  Sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  having  fully  mastered 
the  rules,  they  played  the  piano  according  to  the 
pious  usage  of  their  forefathers,  and  composed  cor- 
rect pieces  with  the  comfortable  applause  of  a  con- 
science untroubled  by  fancy  ;  innocent  of  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas  of  Beethoven,  tliey  leaned  on  the 
burger's  staff  of  custom,  protected  by  the  police,  ap- 
plauded by  boarding-schools,  and  taking  unto  them- 
selves the  certainty  of  immortality,  as  though  some 
benevolent  legates  had  made  them  sure  of  the  future. 
But  the  after-world  will  be  uninfluenced  hyparty,and 
will  lower  the  too  easily  obtained  applause  of  our 
own  age  to  its  proper  level. 

And  as  a  reward  for  fulfilling  this  contemptible 
ofiice,  the  future  will  have  the  power  to  raise  over- 
turned pillars,  and  to  set  up  crosses  over  down  trod- 
den graves. 

Chopin  sleeps  under  the  palm ;  upon  his  grave 
bloom  tender-hued  roses.  On  a  May  night,  while 
the  air  slept  breathlessly,  filled  with  moonlight  and 
odor,  I  sat  there  amid  dreams,  and  listened  to  the 
■whispering  leaves.  I  heard  the  softened  tones  of 
that  funeral  march  he  wrote ;  the  basses,  folded  in 
mourning  crape,  with  their  hesitating  step  often  in- 
terrupted by  tears.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat 
thus,  in  the  lovely  night  of  spring,  witli  the  dead  at 
my  feet,  before  I  perceived,  under  the  cypress 
shadows,  two  kneeling  forms,  that  seemed  to  be 
holding  a  service  of  love  in  this  spot.  One  was  tall, 
with  slender,  transparent  limbs ;  she  looked  like  the 
dream  of  a  summer  night,  and  wore  a  sparkling  net 
of  filigree  chains  about  her  hair.  The  other,  whose 
swelling  breast  and  lovely  arms  spoke  of  a  more  de- 
veloped form,  carried  on  her  face  the  magic  story  of 
some  strange  sorrow.  A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  on 
her  feet ;  I  shrank  within  myself,  for  I  saw  that  she 
wore  red  buskins. 
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Music  in  this    Number.  .—  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
'  Martha.''    Piano  Solo. 


The  Paris  Conservatory  of  music  has  934  pupils 
who  are  instructed  by  81  teachers,  styled  "  Profes- 
sors" in  86  classes.  The  tuition  is  paid  by  the 
state. 


According    to   the  "Guide  musicale" 
20,000  Piano-teachers  in  Paris. 


there 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

No.  XXI. 
The  Book  of  Leviathan. 

London,  Szpt.  25. 

"  Sittinj!  at  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  " ;  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  scarcely  felt  to  heave  un- 
der the  huge  bulk  of  our  "floating  hotel,"  smooth- 
ing the  rough  sea  in  our  steady,  stately,  tranquil 
course  —  sitting  at  table  in  cozy  state-room  or 
luxurious  saloon,  recalling  leisurely  and  writing 
out  these  musical  memories  of  Europe,  which  for 
the  year  past  have  flung  occasional  and  fitful 
shadows  on  these  pages  ;  improving  the  leisure 
of  the  Ocean  and  the  quiet  of  the  Great  Ship, 
to  complete  the  record  of  music  heard  in  Londom 
of  Birmingham  Festivals,  perchance  of  far-gone 
days  in  Italy  and  Germany  —  thus  studying  at 
once  your  entertainment,  reader,  and  the  writer's 
peace  of  mind  ;  forestalling,  too,  a  little  rest  for 
the  first  days  of  arrival  home :  —  this  was  a  pleas- 
ant vision,  was  it  not !  But  it  was  reckoning 
without  "  the  Equinoctial,"  without  the  least  ap- 
preciation of  the  imrivalled  rolling  qualities  of 
the  "  Great  Eastern,"  and  without  suspicion  of 
the  speculating  and  deceptive  invitation  of  the 
"Great  Ship  Company  (Limited)"  —  ominous 
word  that  last !  The  passage,  hopefully  begun, 
has  proved  abortive  ;  the  visions  of  approaching 
home  were  suddenly  dashed ;  the  ocean  angrily 
has  flung  me  back  upon  the  shores  of  Europe. 
And  here,  instead  of  writing  on  the  sea  of  the 
euphonious  memories  of  the  land,  I  write  on  terra 
firma  of  the  hideous  cacophony  of  sea  and  storm. 
This  time  the  letter  must  be  episodical,  and  relate 
experiences  as  far  as  possible  from  music  —  "  the 
jarring  of  a  bad  discord  at  the  end  of  my  English 
Symphony,"  as  my  old  artist  friend  in  Paris 
sympathetically  suggests.  "  Sternly  and  sadly 
marked"  indeed,  old  friend,  have  been  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  —  if  end  it  maj'  be  —  of 
this  European  visit !  But,  thank  God,  we  are 
safe  and  whole  !  "  Who  has  not  ate  his  bread  in 
tears,  he  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers." 
Some  of  that  great  music  now  would  come  won- 
derfully in  place  to  celebrate  a  wonderful  deliv- 
erance !  Some  Handel's  Te  Deum,  or  Gratias 
affimus  of  Mozart,  or  Lobgesang  of  Mendelssohn, 
or  glorious  Joy  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  would 
chime  well  with  the  emotions  of  eight  hundred 
rescued  from  the  perils  of  the  great  deep  and  of 
the  "  Great  Ship,"  which  was  to  have  set  such 
perils  at  defiance  ! 

And  now  for  our  story  —  although  the  news- 
papers have  long  since  taken  off'  the  edge  of  nov- 
elty. Every  passenger  tells  it  in  his  own  way, 
since  in  so  vast  a  ship  no  one  saw  all  and  no  two 
saw  or  fared  alike  ;  here  is  mine. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  that  Tuesday,  the  10th  of 
September,  when  we  embarked  at  Liverpool,  and 
steamed  down  the  Mersey  and  for  twenty  miles 
down  the  channel,  so  quietly  that  we  hardly  felt 
we  moved.  For  some  hours  I  could  scarce  detect 
a  hair's  breadth  variation  from  the  perfect  level 
in  the  lines  of  the  ship  seen  against  the  horizon. 
It  was  a  festal  going  forth.  Boats  full  of  people 
hovered  round  us,  and  all  Liverpool  appeared  to 


throng  the  wharves,  the  house  tops,  and  even  the 
elevated  squares  far  back  in  the  city,  shoutin" 
and  waving  handkerchiefs.  Boom  of  cannon, 
blare  of  brass  bands  fatigued  the  ear.  Then 
there  was  quant,  suff.  of  complimentarj'  ceremo- 
nial, official  glorification  and  delay.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  and  party  sailed  down  with 
us  to  see  us  ofF.  and  we  must  stop  our  course  an 
hour  or  two  to  see  tliem  off,  and  let  the  boats 
which  bore  them  circle  round  us  several  times 
with  National  Anthem,  waste  of  gunpowder,  and 
whatever  else  pertains  to  the  time-honored  privi- 
lege of  great  bodies  to  move  slowly.  "  Very 
portly  directors,  with  red  geraniums  in  their  butr 
ton-holes,  and  shining,  benignant,  after-dinner 
faces,  had  been  inspecting  the  great  ship ;  and 
said  that  all  was  well,"  and  like  the  humorous 
writer  of  this  in  the  Times,  we  were  all  glad 
when  these  gentlemen  were  oif,  and,  ceremonies 
over,  felt  that  we  were  fairly  on  our  way. 
{Fairly,  soon  changed  to  foully,  though !)  We 
were  about  200  cabin  passengers,  women  and 
children  being  almost  in  the  majority  ;  as  many 
more  in  the  steerage ;  and  about  400  crew :  — 
800  souls,  who  made  but  a  sparse  population  in  a 
ship  as  big  as  a  Swiss  village. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  one  was  lost 
and  bewildered  and  fatigued  in  wandering  over 
the  great  ship  ;  not  so  much  by  its  spaciousness, 
costing  so  many  steps  for  every  little  errand  or 
attempt  to  find  any  thing  or  any  body,  as  by  the 
general  confusion  that  prevailed.  It  was  evident 
before  one  had  been  half  an  hour  on  board,  that 
there  was  very  little  of  anything  like  thorough 
organization.  The  main  deck,  while  it  invited 
to  the  luxury  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  promenade 
(back  and  forth),  was  very  dirty,  poorly  provided 
with  seats,  and  these  not  fastened.  Only  our 
smaller  luggage  was  allowed  to  go  to  our  state- 
rooms, the  larger  trunks  were  left  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  wide  floor  stretching  across  the  ship, 
just  where  they  and  we  had  been  taken  in  at  a 
port-hole  upon  the  thii-d  deck,  far  aft  and  inac- 
cessible to  cabin  passengers ;  we  were  promised 
that  they  should  be  carefully  packed  in  safe  and 
proper  store-rooms  —  a  promise  never  kept,  as 
learned  to  our  sorrow  afterwards.  And  when  it 
came  to  eating,  gay  and  hotel-like  as  was  the 
scene  in  those  fine  dining-rooms,  and  copious  as 
were  the  viands,  and  great  the  bustle  of  stewards 
one  had  to  abandon  the  philosophy  of  patience 
and  wax  clamorous  to  get  any  thing  to  satisfy 
hunger.  The  fact  was,  the  servants  were  all 
new  and  unused  to  their  places ;  the  crew  were 
new  ;  the  officers  were  new  ;  the  captain  himself, 
however  excellent  a  seaman,  however  brave  and 
devoted  a  man,  was  new  —  all  new  to  the  ship, 
and  new  to  one  another,  running  about,  shouting 
at  cross  purposes,  and  adding  to  the  general  be- 
wilderment ;  almost  as  much  lost  in  the  great 
strange  place  as  we  were.  However,  there  was 
much  to  see  and  to  enjoy,  —  at  all  events  the 
luxury  of  long  walks  and  quiet  motion,  with  soft 
evening  air  and  a  young  moon  and  starlight,  on 
the  open  sea.  One  iucubus,  which  haunts  the 
beginning  of  all  voyages,  the  thought  of  sea- 
sickness, seemed  to  be  dismissed  from  all  minds ; 
and  the  worst  thing  to  be  feared  was  the  close 
air  of  state-rooms,  spacious  as  they  are  compared 
with  those  in  common  steamers.  How  well  for 
us,  that  our  entreaties  availed  not  for  getting 
those  "  bull's-eyes  "  opened  !  Fatigue,  however, 
from  the  day's  confusion  was  a  good  soporific; 
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and  those,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  find  berths 
without  a  rival  claimant,  (for,  strange  to  say,  200 
passengers  crowded  the  cabin  accommodations  of 
this  great  ship,  and  in  several  instances  the  same 
number  had  been  sold  to  two  or  more  individuals 

—  showing  that  the  general  hurry  and  confusion 
of  the  outfit  prevailed  also  in  the  agencies  at 
Liverpool  and  London)  slept  well  enough  through 
their  first  night  at  sea. 

Wednesday,  Will.  —  Early  on  deck,  in  search 
of  fresh  air.  Mild,  sunshiny,  misty  morning, 
with  that  peculiar  charm  of  some  of  Turner's 
sea  views.  Irish  coast;  long,  gentle  mountain 
lines  as  soft  and  picturesque  as  the  Alban  hills. 
We  pass  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  Cape  (L-eland's 
warning,  hints  a  punster :  "  /lape  Clear,")  and  are 
soon  out  of  sight  of  land,  rejoicing  on  our  west- 
ward way.     Things  are  slowly  settling  into  order 

—  very  slowly  —  and  yet  necessarily  —  for,  cut 
of!  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  hooped  in 
by  waves,  we  are  a  " company  limited"  and  must 
fall  into  positive  routine.  Novelty,  enough, 
though,  to  occupy  the  mind.  There  is  the  ship 
itself,  the  sea,  the  shores,  to  watch.  There  is 
the  sweet  and  even  motion  of  the  magnificent 
and  massive  engines,  as  quiet  as  the  breathing  of 
a  babe  asleep.  There  is  the  wonder  that  the 
waves  (for  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  good  sea) 
appear  so  level  from  the  height  of  our  broad 
deck.  Verily  we  tread  down  all  inquietude ! 
The  billows  have  to  bear  us  patiently  ;  they  only 
waited  for  so  big  a  ship  !  Then  there  is  infinite 
food  for  mutual  curiosity  in  one  another,  rapidly 
melting  into  sociability.  What  a  Shakspearian 
study  !  What  varieties  of  character  !  It  were  a 
rich  book  that  should  portray  all  those  individu- 
alities only  so  far  as  they  manifested  themselves 
during  that  one  week  to  any  observing  one 
among  them,  • —  especially  as  they  developed 
themselves  during  the  three  trying  days  that  fol- 
lowed !  What  interesting  peeps,  too,  into  histo- 
ries and  plans  and  destinies  !  What  mingling  of 
the  bright  and  sombre  colors  of  all  ages  and  all 
fortunes  !  Contrasts  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  no- 
bleness and  meanness,  of  innocence  and  worldli- 
ness,  of  what  is  genial  and  what  is  hard  and  un- 
encouraging !  One  never  reads  all  this  so  vividly, 
so  seriously,  as  when  the  typical  voyage  of  life 
is  thus  enacted  round  him  on  a  real  ocean.  So 
the  day  passes,  and  all's  well.  With  a  rich  purple 
sunset  the  wind  blows  up  strong,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  begins  to  show  that  she  can  "  roll,"  and 
some  of  the  passengers  to  look  what  they  would 
fain  not  e.xpi-ess  and  disappear  below. 

Thursday,  12th.  —  A  bad  night  for  the  begin- 
ning of  sorrows  !  Heavy  rolling  ;  and  infernal 
noises  rinsing  and  gratin"  all  nicrht  through  the 
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sonorous,  iron  carcass  of  the  ship  ;  —  shovelling 
of  coal,  dragging  of  chains,  whizzing  of  great 
wheels,  and  all  cast-iron  sounds,  mingled  with  a 
most  superfluous  deal  of  shouting,  ordering  about 
and  scolding,  making  all  sleep  impossible.  Con- 
sequence, a  sharp,  feverish  headache,  disposing 
one  to  seek  rest  —  but  not  sea-sick ;  —  fortunate 
perhaps,  they  who  were  !  for,  in  the  indifference 
to  all  things  which  that  nausea  necessitates,  they 
could  not  know  all  the  terror  of  the  fearful  night 
impending  !  Walk  the  deck  awhile  ;  but  it  is 
dark  and  rainy  ;  long  swells  ;  ship  rolling  heavily. 
By  noon  the  wind  grows  violent.  Seated  at 
lunch,  we  note  at  frequent,  even  intervals  a 
loud, metallic,  booming  sound,  which  rings  through 
the  hollow  caverns  of  the  ship  —  not  a  thump  as 


from  the  waves,  but  an  explosive  sound,  as  if  the 
huge  iron  sides  of  the  empty  hull  sprang  by  their 
own  vibration.  Truly  an  ominous  sound  !  and 
an  intelligent  waiter  confirmed  tliis  theory  of  it 
(whether  correctly  or  not),  adding  that  the  ship 
teas  iinthoul  hallast  (!),  only  300  tons  of  cargo  to 
her  more  than  13,000  registered  tonnage  ;  so  that 
the  consumption  of  coal  (300  tons  daily)  left  her 
more  and  more  hollow,  to  vibrate  and  contract 
and  spring,  like  a  huge  drum. 

By  two  o'clock  the  gale  is  furious ;  a  boiling 
sea ;  the  rolling  of  the  ship  is  terrible ;  to  keep 
a  footing  on  deck  is  impossible  to  any  but  good 
seamen.  Headache  confines  me  to  a  lounge  in 
the  luxurious  "  Grand  Saloon,"  whore  there  are 
shelves  plentifully  filled  with  books,  continually 
toppling  down  on  people's  heads.  Kesolving  to 
abstain  from  dinner  I  try  to  read  Mr.  Pepys's 
Memoirs,  and  to  realize  the  scenes  of  London  in 
old  times  by  the  light  of  the  London  in  which  I 
have  just  been  living  —  or  watch  the  company 
about  me,  the  ludicrous  efl^orts  of  some  to  keep 
their  seats,  the  pretty  ways  and  happy  voices  of 
children,  to  whom  it  is  all  fun  as  yet.  As  for  the 
dinner,  all  fared  alike ;  there  was  no  dining  that 
day  ;  several  times  over  we  could  hear  the  tables 
set,  and  every  time  a  new  roll  would  bring  a 
general  slide  and  stampede  of  glasses,  dishes, 
tables  and  all  ;  yet  would  the  silly  waiters  perse- 
vere in  building  up  card  houses.  Soon  it  grew 
too  serious  to  think  of  dinner,  or  to  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  drollest  mishaps.  Chairs  and  tables 
slid  away  from  us ;  women  and  children  would 
creep  into  corners,  bracing  themselves  against 
walls  and  railings.  Suddenly  the  wind  howls ; 
it  lifts  the  sky-lights,  which  run  along  over  both 
sides  of  the  saloon,  and  smashes  them  down,  one 
after  another,  with  a  fearful  jingling  and  flying 
about  of  glass.  Most  of  it,  fortunately,  falls 
through  the  spaces  behind  the  bronze  railings, 
which  skirt  the  room,  down  upon  the  deck  below. 
Ladies,  terrified,  retire,  clinging  to  bannisters,  or 
to  whatever  they  can  get  hold  of,  to  their  state- 
rooms. Many,  however,  remain  ;  and  I  am  just 
watching  a  beautiful  group  of  children  playing 
in  a  corner  on  the  floor,  as  unconcerned  and 
cheerful,  as  if  childhood  and  sunshine  ruled  the 
world,  when  suddenly  there  comes  a  great  lurch, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  everything  gives 
way ;  sofas  break  from  their  slender  moorings, 
and  chairs,  tables,  glasses,  the  great  stove,  piano, 
commodes,  all  are  pitched  from  side  to  side,  six 
or  eight  times  successively,  —  women  and  child- 
ren with  the  wreck.  Two  of  the  ladies  were 
badly  hurt ;  it  was  a  wonder  some  were  not 
killed ;  several  gentlemen  were  cut  with  glass,  or 
sprained  themselves  in  trying  to  help  them. 
The  most  were  hurried  away,  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  their  berths,  as  being  the  safest  places  during 
the  general  shaking  up  and  dashing  about  of  ev- 
ery loose  thing,  which  lasted  all  that  night  and 
for  days  afterward.  The  scene,  just  at  that  crisis 
of  the  hurricane,  a  little  before  sunset,  was  ap- 
palling. Terror  reigned  in  all  places.  No,  not 
all ;  some  cheerful,  beautiful  young  faces  never 
lost  their  sweetness  and  serenity,  nor  did  the 
cheerful  music  of  their  voices  falter,  during  all 
peril  of  those  three  days  and  nights.  These 
were  angels  of  hope  and  confidence  to  others. 
And  the  calmness  shown  by  most  of  the  women, 
and,  under  their  influence,  by  the  children  too, 
after  the  first  shock  was  past,  was  truly  admira- 
ble.    That  the  danger  was  real,  that  destruction 


so  far  as  human  calculation  could  see,  was  immi- 
nent, there  could  bo  no  doubt.  Those  who  knew 
the  most,  men  who  kept  about  the  ship  and  ob- 
served all,  men  of  nautical  experience,  thought 
the  case  most  serious,  while  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  a  panic  and  to  circulate  a 
cheerful  hope. 

Alarming  reports  came  in  continually  from 
without.  Boats  had  been  swept  away  ;  one  of 
the  paddle  wheels,  after  being  at  first  twisted  in- 
ward, so  that  it  scraped  and  crunched  against 
the  iron  side  of  the  ship  with  a  fearful  noise,  was 
gone;  the  other  soon  followed  ;  sails,  that  had 
been  hoisted  to  help  bring  her  to  the  wind,  were 
"  torn  to  ribbons ;"  great  rolls  of  lead  had  got 
loose  in  the  engine  room  ;  huge  oil  tanks,  weigh- 
ing tons,  are  rolling  back  and  forth,  with  a  noise 
like  heavy  thunder,  in  the  hold  (we  fancied  some 
of  the  great  cannon  were  rolling),  and  one  of 
them  has  knocked  a  hole  through  the  iron  hull 
under  the  bows — fortunate  that  the  ship  does  not 
pitch,  as  well  as  roll,  or  she  would  fill  there ! 
Still  our  hope  is  in  the  exceeding  strength  of 
this  great  iron  hull ;  and  though  the  ponderous 
engines  suddenly  stand  silent,  ominous  silence 
amid  the  pandemonium  of  other  noises,  we  have 
still  the  screw  left  to  manage  with.  Alas .'  we 
little  knew  the  worst, — that  that  great  sea,  which 
struck  the  stern  with  such  terrific  force  a  little 
before  six  o'clock,  had  broken  the  rudder  head, 
an  iron  post  twelve  inches  thick,  short  off,  and 
that  the  ship  had  long  since  refused  to  answer  to 
the  helm.  The  captain  wisely  concealed  this 
from  the  passengers,  to  avoid  a  panic,  and  kept 
a  show  of  men,  "  an  army  of  them,"  working  at 
the  steering  wheels.  More  sad  reports  came.  A 
poor  sailor  had  his  leg  broken  ;  the  cook  too,  and 
the  baker,  had  suflered  quite  as  badly ;  and  the 
number  of  those  more  or  less  seriously  injured 
increased  continually,  until  such  casualties  be- 
come a  matter  of  course,  as  on  a  battle  field. 
The  two  cows  were  killed  ;  their  house,  in  ruins, 
had  crushed  through  the  cover  of  the  stairway 
leading  from  the  deck  down  to  the  ladies'  cabin  ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted,  without  contradiction, 
that  one  of  the  poor  creatures  thrust  her  head 
through  the  sky-lights  into  that  very  grand 
saloon  in  which  we  sat ;  but  this  deponent  saw  it 
not.  A  noble  dog  had  worn  his  claws  off",  till 
his  feet  bled,  trying  to  keep  hold  on  the  deck 
through  the  incessant  rolling  of  three  days  and 
nights,  while  the  tops  of  the  masts,  like  clock 
fingers,  described  an  arc  of  45  degrees  upon  the 
sky.  Some  poor  swans  too  were  knocked  about 
till  they  were  dead.  (The  clever  draughtsman, 
who  gives  the  scene  of  the  saloon  in  the  Illus- 
trated Neu'S,  the  truthfulness  of  which  in  general 
I  can  endorse,  availing  himself  of  the  artistic 
license  of  concentration,  I  suppose,  has  introduc- 
ed a  fluttering  swan  upon  the  middle  of  the 
floor !) 

Sleep,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question  that 
night.  Thoughts  of  the  final  sleep,  and  of  the 
great  awakening,  were  too  near  to  all  minds. 
Such  excitement,  such  anxiety  will  know  no  rest 
except  in  the  most  wakeful  watchfulness  for  all 
that  passes.  Besides,  it  were  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous matter,  groping  through  the  dark,  clutch- 
ing at  treacherous  supports,  and  stumbling  upon 
broken  glass  to  reach  one's  state-room,  when  it 
lay  a  long  and  crooked  way  off.  Safety  lay,  if 
anywhere,  in  "  staying  put "  in  one  place.  By 
strange   good   chance,  several   of  us  found  our- 
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selves  when  the  great  crash  began,  upon  a  heavy 
sofa  at  one  end  between  two  doors  —  the  only 
thing  in  the  whole  room  that  did  not  slide  !  Here 
we  planted  ourselves,  on  and  around  this  bul- 
wark, women  and  men,  some  seated  on  the  floor, 
some  braced  between  the  sofa  and  the  door  ways, 
some  huddled  against  the  wall  built  round  one  of 
the  great  smoke  pipes,  which  screened  us  from 
the  body  of  the  room,  a  mutually  supporting, 
compact  group  of  a  score  or  so,  and  sat  awaiting 
what  might  come  —  sat  through  the  shocks,  the 
rollings  that  tasked  all  our  strength  (it  steadied 
the  nerves  to  have  something  to  do,  some  effort 
statedly,  relentlessly  required)  through  all  the 
fiendish  roises,  the  thunder-claps  and  mutterings, 
as  it  sometimes  seemed,  of  Fate  —  through  ru- 
mors of  new  disaster  and  disablement  —  through 
fears  of  water,  fears  of  fire,  or  of  capsizing,  or 
of  being  thumped  to  pieces  by  the  bombarding 
fury  of  sea  upon  sea  hurling  itself  under  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  huge  iron  egg  shell  in 
which  we  were  rolled  and  tossed  —  through 
prayers,  and  terrified  ejaculations,  and  singing 
psalms,  and  pious  exhortations  working  upon 
nervous  fears  —  through  all  the  terrors  and  the 
perils  of  the  live-long  night,  until  the  gray  dawn 
should  unfold  our  real  situation.  It  was  nearly 
dark  ;  all  the  lights  out  ;  only  the  slender  rays 
of  a  lantern  struggled  through  the  ruins ;  and 
the  forms  of  those  who  came  and  went,  stagger- 
ing and  leaning  and  starting  again  in  the  brief 
lulls  between  the  rolls,  were  like  shadows.  A 
ponderous  bronze  chandelier,  suspended  almost 
above  the  heads  of  our  crouching  and  tenacious 
little  party,  was  like  a  Damocles  sword  to  us;  it 
swung  incessantly  until  it  kicked  the  ceiling. 
Keep  from  under,  for  surely  the  chain  will  part 
like  everything  else  among  these  loose  and  flimsy 
fi.\tures  !  But  no,  it  (and  its  fellow)  swung  on 
and  held  their  places  steadfastlj',  glass  chimneys, 
globes  and  all,  all  night  to  the  end — saved  by 
their  yielding,  by  their  rhythmical  conformity, 
and  thus  illustrating  the  fable  of  the  oak  and 
the  osier  in  a  tempest. 

All  this  time  the  sense  of  danger  was  increas- 
ed, the  nerves  kept  on  the  strain,  by  such  an  un- 
earthly combination  of  noises  as  was  never  heard 
before.  AVith  each  tilt  of  the  ship  from  side  to 
side,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  greedy  mob  of  up- 
roarious evil  spirits,  with  the  arch-demon  of  ca- 
cophony at  the  head  of  them,  were  let  loose 
upon  us ;  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  whole 
hungry,  maddened  menagerie  of  a  subaqueous 
hell,  which  roared  and  growled  and  hissed  and 
hidiously  laughed  at  us.  The  dashing  of  all  loose 
things  against  the  walls  ;  the  crash  of  furniture ; 
the  scattering  fire  of  glass  and  crockery  and 
every  jingling  thing,  continually  renewed  from 
all  parts ;  the  rattling  of  vast  accumulations  of 
broken  crockery,  swept  back  and  forth  in  the 
cavernous  spaces  of  the  decks  below ;  and  with 
it  the  rush  and  swash  of  water,  a  foot  or  two 
of  which  had  got  in  from  above,  strongly  sufcres- 
tive  for  some  time  of  a  leak  ;  the  thundrous  roll- 
ing back  and  forth  of  heavy  bodies,  oil-tanks, 
cables,  cannons,  or  what  not ;  the  creakintr, 
grinding,  wriggling  of  the  great  smoke  chimneys, 
impatient  as  it  were  to  join  the  dance  ;  the  drag- 
ging of  chains,  the  blowing  of  steam,  the  petu- 
lant, sharp  musketry  of  sails  thrashed  and  rent 
away  by  the  wind,  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  vigi- 
lant and  hard  tasked  crew  ;  the  angry  surge  and 
roar  of  waves  ;  and,  through  all  and  beneath  all. 


like  a  measured,  solemn  sub-bass,  the  thunder 
thumps  of  the  sea's  great  battering  ram,  threat- 
ening a  breach  against  our  sides,  now  here,  now 
there,  at  each  point  seemingly  concentrated  with 
its  whole  force  of  gravity,  ringing  and  reverber- 
ating through  the  great  hollow  iron  drum  of  a 
ship  with  a  horriUe rimhombo.  Odd,  too,  as  well 
as  terrible,  when  the  crazed  sense  had  got  nsed 
to  the  turmoil  enough  to  think  of  it !  Had  Hec- 
tor Berlioz  been  there,  he  would  have  got  sever- 
al new  hints,  and  would  never  rest  until  he  had 
added  a  number  of  unheard  of  huge  brass  instru- 
ments to  his  monster  orchestra,  with  due  descrip- 
tion of  their  uses  in  the  next  edition  of  a  ''  Trea- 
tise upon  Instrumentation."  And  the  late  Mons. 
Jullien  would  have  set  London  ringing  with  the 
"  Great  Eastern  Symphony-Quadrille."  But  it 
was  no  time  for  joking.  The  peril  was  real. 
Destruction  threatened  every  moment,  and  many 
a  mind  was  occupied  with  swift  last  thoughts,  of 
home,  of  friends,  of  all  that  makes  life  dear,  as 
if  suddenly  summoned  to  the  final  leave-taking 
— and  perhaps,  O  joy  !  to  the  rejoining  of  dear 
onus  who  await  us  in  the  world  of  spirits.  God 
alone  can  save  us.  Let  us  have  perfect  trust  in 
Him.  Whether  we  survive  the  storm,  or  whether 
it  whelm  us  in  eternity,  it  is  the  all-wise  Love 
that  does  for  us  that  which  is  surely  best.  It  is 
perhaps  well  to  know  such  hours  of  utter  weak- 
ness outwardly,  for  then  rises  up  a  spiritual 
strength  within  ;  and  then  too  the  weakest,  who 
has  no  physical  power  to  aid  another,  may  impart, 
by  word  or  look,  by  tone  of  voice,  by  mere 
cheerful  self-possession,  such  spiritual  strength 
to  those  about  him.  Is  it  not  a  heavenly  inspira- 
tion of  hope,  of  trust,  of  calmness,  that  wells  up 
within  one  at  the  actual  encounter  of  the  dread- 
ed thing  that  must,  be  ?  And  that,  too,  remarka- 
bly in  the  habitually  timid,  in  sensitive  and  ner- 
vous natures,  in  those  who  worry  themselves  with 
fears  of  possible  dangers,  who  cannot  get  the  bet- 
ter of  a  thousand  petty  eveiyday  annoyances,  yet 
find  themselves  calm,  exalted  even,  when  /^reat 
trials  come  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

jMnil.  Varian,  after  carrying  on  her  very  success- 
ful scries  of  Parlor-concei-ts  to  the  tenth,  last  Wed- 
nesday, has  discontinued  them,  but  intends  to  open 
at  the  Music  Hall  a  week  from  to-day,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Gerniania  Band,  'and  Mr.  Zerr.ihn 
as  a  conductor  of  orchestral  accompaniments.  We 
trust  Mmc.  Varian  will  be  as  successful  in  this  new 
enterprise  as  she  has  been  at  Chickering's,  for  slio 
eminently  deserves  it. 

We  see  by  the  New  York  papers  that  Miss  Lizzie 
Parker  (Mrs.  Heywood)  formerly  well  known  in  this 
city,  was  to  give  a  concert  at  Irving  Hall  assisted  by 
Brignoli,  Sussini,  Ardavani,  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  the 
pianist  and  Mr.  Dressier. 

Saroni's  operetta  of  the  "Twin  Sisters"  we  ob- 
serve has  been  performed  before  an  "  overflowing, 
delighted  and  enthusiastic  audience"  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Hinton,  well 
known  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  this  city,  two  or  three 
years  since.  The  "  Twin  Sisters"  was  composed 
especially  for  female  schools  and  we  recommend 
it  heartily  to  any  teacher  desirous  of  procuring  a 
suitable  work  for  closing  exhibitions  of  schools. 

The  Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music  has  adopted 
the  Paris  diapason. 

There  were  .')42  pupils  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory last  year,  among  diem  only  13  from  abroad. 


How  TO  Play  on  the  Musicaj,  Glasses. — 
The  //araionica, derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
harmony,  is  another  name  for  musical  glasses.  These 
consist  of  a  number  of  drinking  glasses  of  different 
sizes,  placed  near  each  other  and  tuned  by  putting 
more  or  less  water  in  them  as  each  note  requires. 
The  tones  are  then  brought  out  by  pressing  tlie  fin- 
gers round  the  rims.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  play  on  musical  glasses,  but  we  can  as- 
sure our  young  readers  this  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  for 
there  is  no  instrument  requiring  so  little  skdl  and 
attention  from  the  performer.  A  few  hour's  practice 
will  enable  any  one  to  give  out  the  tones  fully  and 
clearly ;  and  when  this  skill  is  attained,  the  choice 
and  execution  of  melodies  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  performer,  since  no  further  directions  can  be 
given.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  exciting  the  vibrations  of  the  glass  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  mode  is  so  available 
and  consistent  with  the  object  in  view  as  the  mois- 
tened finger.  The  learner  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  employ  water  slightly  impregnated  with  alum, 
with  lemon-juice,  or  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  ; 
but,  with  a  little  tact  and  a  little  practice,  pure  water 
will  do  perfectly  well.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  tone  is  best  elicited  when  the  little  finger  is 
employed,  and  this  must  be  moved  from,  and  no  to- 
wards the  player.  The  glasses  should  likewise  be 
frequently  sponged,  to  remove  any  dust  or  grease 
from  the  edges  ;  and,  previously  to  performance,  if 
the  learner  has  ever  found  it  difficult  to  bring  out  the 
tones,  the  hands  should  be  washed  in  warm  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  skin  of  the  fingers  ; 
which  must  be  well  dried,  and  then  dipped  in  cold 
water,  to  produce  the  tone.  A  glass  of  cold  water 
should  be  contained  within  the  case,  as  near  to  the 
performer  as  possible.  When  the  apparatus  is  set 
aside,  the  glasses  should  be  protected  with  a  cover 
from  dust  and  injury. 

A  Musical  Phenomenon. — A  letter  from  Venice 
says  that  a  professional  musician  of  that  place  has 
discovered  a  prodigy  for  wliich  there  is  probably  no 
precedent — a  singer,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  at  once  a 
bass,  a  baritone,  and  a  tenor.  Tfie  professor  was  on 
his  way  to  Rovigo,  when  he  paused  to  rest  in  a  coun- 
try inn.  Suddenly,  in  an  adjacent  room,  he  heard  a 
splendid  bass  voice  sing  Silva'sor/a  out  of  "Ernani." 
That  at  an  end,  a  sonorous  baritone  struck  up  the  well 
known  "  Lo  vediem  o  veglio  audace."  The  listener 
was  still  lost  in  admiration  of  tlie  beauty  of  these  two 
voices  when  a  high  ringing  lenor  made  itself  heard, and 
sang  with  great  range  of  voice,  Edgar's  closing  air 
in  "Lucia."  The  delighted  professor  could  not  re- 
strain his  enthusiasm,  and  hurried  into  the  adjoining 
room  to  thank  the  gifted  trio,  when  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  the  apartment  occupied  only  by  one 
young  man,  who  declared  that  he  himself  had  sung 
all  three  airs.  Put  to  the  test,  it  proved  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  and  that  the  singer  possessed  the  ex- 
traordiniiry  range  fron  the  low  D  to  the  high  C,  all 
full  and  beautiful  chest  notes.  It  is  thought  possible 
tliat  the  professor  may  persuade  this  Crcesus  of  voices, 
who  is  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  burgess,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  stage. — Trieste  Journal. 

A  MoNSTEi!  Concert. — In  Gen.  Banks's  division 
on  Fast  day,  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery  assembled  to  participate  in  ap- 
propriate exercises.  Chaplain  Quint  of  the  second 
Massachusetts  delivered  a  fine  discourse,  the  soldiers 
sang  patriotic  hymns  accompanied  by  the  bands,  and 
there  were  other  interesting  proceedings.  Before 
separating,  nine  full  bands,  numbering  IGO  wind  in- 
struments, 60  small  drums,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
brass  drums  and  cymbals,  making  more  that  220 
performers  in  all,  united  in  playing  America,  Old 
Hundred,  and  Hail  Columbia. 

Ullmann's  Benefits  at  the  New  York 
Academy. — A  card  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Ull- 
man  to  the  Directors  of  the  Academy,  and  another 
by  the  Directors  to  the  Stockholders,  both  of  whicb 
deserve  a  little  attention,  not  only  from  the  parties  ad- 
dressed, but  from  the  public  generally,  ih;  Ullman 
recapitulates  the  sacriKces  he  has  made  and  the  ener- 
gy he  has  displayed  to  maintain  Italian  opera  in  this 
city,  and  intimates  that  on  due  support  being  accord- 
ed to  him  in  the  two  benefits  to  be  tal<en  on  Thurs- 
day the  17th  and  Monday  the  21st,  will  very  much 
depend  the  question  of  his  being  able  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements and  carry  through  the  opera  season  set 
down  for  January,  Eebruary  and  March  next.  The 
Directors  are  solicited  to  engage  for  the  disposition 
of  a  certain  number  of  tickets  for  these  two  perform- 
ances, and  they  have  not  only  met  the  appeal  but 
passed  it  on  to  all  the  stockholders.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  most  of  the  latter  will  meet  it  in  die 
same  spirit — that  the  body  of  the  opera  lovers  in  this 
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city  will  consider  it  even  more  a  pleasure  than  a  duty 
to  come  forward  for  the  two  benefits — and  that  tlic 
Little  Napoleon  of  the  0]icra  will  have  his  hands 
strengthened  as  he  asks.  Though  sometimes  unfor- 
tunate and  occasionally  erroneous  in  judgment,  Mr. 
Ullnian  certainly  deserves  well  of  the  lovers  of  music 
in  this  city,  and  they  should  not  neglect  him  in  his 
day  of  appeal  to  their  generosity. 

JFrom  tlicse  circulars  we  learn  that  on  Thursday 
evening  "UnBallo  in  Masehera"  will  be  rcproduce<l, 
with  Kellogg  and  Hinc!;ley  (the  two  American  prime 
donnc  together),  and  that  on  the  Monday  evening, 
Donizetti's  "  Betly  "  will  be  given,  with  a  Frencli 
comic  opera  which  has  created  much  sensation  in 
Paris,  "  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette."  Mancusi,  (of  the 
Tacon,  Havana,)  Brignoli,  and  Susini,  are  to  sustain 
the  leading  male  roles. — iV.  Y.  Atlas. 

Wo  learn  from  tlie  Philadelp/iia  Bulletin  that  the 
same  proposition  is  to  be  made  in  that  city,  in  Brook- 
lyn and  in  Boston. 


New  Publications. 

Part  Soncs,  for  three  and  four  fem.ale  voices,  selected  mostly 
from  a  collection  by  S.  Muller,  and  translated  by  Fanny 
Malone  Raymond,  for  the  use  of  Noruial  Schools,  Young 
Ladies'  Institutes,  &c.    Boston:  0.  Ditson   3s  Co.    160  pp 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of  this  little  vol- 
ume will  show  how  invaluable  this  collection  will  be 
to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  in  their  original  form,  such,  for  example 
as  the  "trio  from  Elijah,"  the  "  chorus  of  angels  from 
Eli,"  and  some  operatic  selections;  while  others  have 
been  carefully  arranged  and  adapted  for  female 
voices,  presenting  a  most  excellent  collection  and 
opening  a  somewhat  new  field  for  lady  singers,  in 
places  where  a  quartette  of  mixed  voices  cannot  be 
had — or  is  not  wanted. 

The  name  of  Miss  Raymond,  always  and  often,  a 
welcome  contributor  to  these  columns,  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  faithfulness,  musical  adapt.ability 
and  genuine  poetic  feeling  of  the  translations. 

New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte  and  methodical  guide  for 
the  Pianoforte  teacher  by  W.  A.  IVollenhaupt  and  Th. 
Hngen.    New  York:  Theo.  Ilagen.    69  pp. 

This  is  a  useful  vade-mecum  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  It  contains  useful  hints  upon  piano- 
forte playing,  from  its  simplest  elements  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  accomplishment.  The  most  useful 
feature  however,  is  perhaps,  the  catalogue  of  pieces 
adapted  for  players  in  the  difFcrcnt  periods  of  their 
progress,  with  some  account  of  them  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent stylos,  schools,  and  composers  of  music 
for  the  piano.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  columns  of  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Review  and  World, 
of  which  one  of  the  authors,  Mr.  Hagen,  is  the 
editor. 

We  copy  the  follow  ng  remarks  on  Chamber 
Music  : 

"  The  study  of  the  Concertos  for  the  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  given  in  the  above  list,  will,  of  course, 
greatly  enhance  the  knowledge  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  young  artist.  But  he  will  find  a  still  greater 
source  of  satisfaction  in  practising,  with  some  con- 
genial fellow-artists,  the  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets 
which  the  great  masters  in  our  art  have  written,  and 
which  are  comprised  under  the  general  title  of 
chamber-music.  Nothing  more  beneficial  to  his  taste, 
nothing  more  refined  to  his  musical  ear  and  soul, 
than  such  a  union  of  artists,  who  come  together 
once  or  twice  during  the  week,  to  familiai'izc  them- 
selves with  the  beiuuies  of  works  which,  for  the  njost 
part  were  conceived  and  executed  in  hours  of  ins|)ir- 
ation  of  great  minds.  The  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  great  artists,  caused  by  the  laboring  to- 
gether with  so  noble  a  purpose,  the  mutual  benefit  to 
their  knowledge,  the  enlargement  of  view  which  they 
must  derive  from  it,  the  congenial  feeling  of  friend- 
ship which  must  naturally  arise  in  such  a  circle, 
make  such  an  association  an  object  worthy  to  be 
sought  after  by  the  young  pianist.  He  may  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  appear  in  public  and  the  great 
mass  of  his  follow  artists,  by  ])hiying  concertos  for 
piano  and  full  orchestra,  yet  all  this  will  only  ]iolish 
hiui  for  tlie  world,  satisfy  that  ambition  and  thirst 
after  appreciation  and  fame,  which  impels  every  rnan 
of  true  talent  to  leave  his  privacy;  while  the  prac- 
tice of  chamber-music  will  satisfy  his  heart,  and  take 


him  back  to  the  quiet  and  more  delicate  enjoyments 
of  family  and  home.  It  is  true,  such  unions  are  a 
nirity,  but  let  the  young  student  nevertheless  try 
every  plan  to  establish  tliom  ;  let  him  beware  of  iso- 
lating himself,  which  is  unfortunately  the  curse  of 
modern  musical  times,  for  this  isolation,  this  trying 
to  live  for  himself,  and  to  outdo  everybody  else, 
cause  that  selfishness  and  immense  self  esteem  in  the 
modern  artist,  of  which  every  observer  must  have 
had  abundant  reason  to  comulain." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  is  issued 
by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Contents  : —  George  S.and  ; 
Hair  Chains  ;  The  Flower  of  Liberty  ;  Alexis  de 
Tocqiieville  ;  Agnes  of  Sorrento ;  Health  in  the 
Camp  ;  "The  Stormy  Petrel  ;"  A  Story  of  To-day  ; 
Concerning  People  who  carried  Weight  in  Life; 
Why  has  the  North  felt  aggrieved  with  England  1 
The  Wild  Endive;  The  Contrabands  at  Fortress 
Monroe;  The  Washers  of  the  Shroud;  Reviews 
and  Literary  Notices. 

Lloyd's  OFrici.\L  Map  of  Vikginia. — We 
have  received  from  J.  T.  Lloyd,  164  Broadway,  New 
York,  still  another  of  his  admirable  maps,  being  the 
eastern  half  of  Virginia  with  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. The  western  part  is  not  yet  com|)leted.  The 
scale  is  very  large  and  it  appears  to  be  in  every  re- 
spect reliable  and  convenient.     Price  $1. 


nsit  Sh'crittJ. 


Frankfort  on  the  JIaine.  —  The  Domestic 
War,  by  Franz  Schubert,  has  been  given  for  the  first 
time,  the  theatre  of  this  city  being  the  first  in  Ger- 
many which  has  brought  out  this  music,  so  beautiful, 
etherial  and  sweetly  colored.  The  artists  have  done 
their  best  to  execute  it  worthily ;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  a  splendid  addition  to  the  repertoire. 

Jleyerboer  is  to  go  to  Konigsberg  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  superintend 
some  of  the  musical  features  of  the  coronation.  He 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  at  a  concert  to  be  given  at 
the  Castle,  for  which  he  has  composed  a  hymn  and  a 
grand  Coronation  March,  which  will  be  played  v/hile 
the  King  is  going  to  the  Church  and  on  his  return. 
According  to  Meyerbeer's  wish  the  Ciioir  of  the 
Royal  Cliapel  of  Berlin  (and  the  Domchor  will  be 
present  at  Konigsberg.  The  great  composer  was 
born  in  Berlin,  September  5,  1796. 

Berlin.' — The  most  important  event  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  since  its  re-opening,  was  the  first  per- 
formance this  season  of  Richard  Wagner's  Lohencirin , 
on  which  occasion  the  house  was  very  numerously 
attended.  Herr  Formes  was  much  ajiplauded  as 
the  hero,  while  the  other  parts  were  well  sustained 
by  Mad.  Ilarricrs-Wippern,  Mile.  Deahna,  Herren 
Bet/.,  Fricke,  and  Pfister.  KroU's  Theatre  closed  its 
doors  a  short  time  since  for  the  season  with  Herr 
Schliebncr's  new  opera,  Der  Graf  von  Santarem/- 
Among  the  musical  celebrities  here  last  week,  were 
Signori  Tamberlik,  Bettini,  and  Everardi,  on  their 
way  to  St.  Petersliurg,  where  they  arc  engaged. 
Herr  Nlrolai  Rubinstein  also  has  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, and  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  intends  remaining 
for  the  present  in  Germany,  is  expected  in  a  day  or 
two. 


Dublin,  September  26. — Within  the  last  ten  days, 
since  Monday,  September  16th,  no  less  than  eight 
operas  have  been  given  in  rapid  succession,  in  the 
following  order : — Alotiday,  16th,  //  Trovatore; 
Tuesday,  nth,  /  Pnrilani :  AVtdnesday,  18th,  Nor- 
ma; Thursdiy,  19th,  Maria;  Friday,  20th, //  Bar- 
hiere;  Safurilay,  2lst,  Lucrezia  Borffia  ;  Monday,  23d, 
Don  (lioviinni :  and,  last  night,  Wednesday,  25th, 
Un  Bal/o  in  Mascliera  for  the  first  time.  Novelty  be- 
ing the  chief  element  of  attraction  to  the  Dublin 
]jublic,  this  performance  of  the  Bcd/o  was  looked  for- 
ward to  as  the  great  event  of  the  Ittdian  season. 
Even  the  sun  of  Mozart  paled  before  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  tliis  the  last  meteor  of  Verdi.  A  house 
crammed  to  the  ccilitig  greeted  its  appearance  with 
enthusiasm.  All  the  principal  artists  of  the  compa- 
ny were  included  in  the  oast,  which  w\is  thus  distrib- 
uted ;  Amelia,  Mile.  Tiliens  ;  Renato,  Signor  Dclln- 
Sedie;  Oscar,  Mile.  Anna  Whitty ;  Ulrica,  Mad. 
Lcmaire  :  Samuele,  Signor  Bossi ;  Tomasso,  Signor 


Ciainpi ;  Silvano,  Signor  Fallar ;  Guidico,  Sigror 
Cassaboiii  ;  Servo,  Sigimr  Savini  ;  and  Uicardo, 
Signor  Giuglini.  The  band  of  the  Uth  Hussars 
performed  in  the  masquerade  scene.  The  opera  met 
with  most  unequivocal  success.  As  Renalo,  Signor 
Delle-Sedie  confirmed  the  great  impression  he  had 
already  made  upon  the  public.  The  part  atVorded  a 
favonilile  opportunity  of  his  being  judged  impar- 
tially, and  not  by  comparison  with  any  predecessors, 
who  perhaps  possess  more  powerful  voices,  but  are 
infinitely  his  inferiors  in  point  of  true  artistic  feeling 
.and  expression.  He  caused  a  .sensation  throughout 
the  densely  thronged  theatre  by  his  impassioned  im- 
personation of  the  wronged  husband.  Mile.  Whitty 
Inid  the  honor  of  the  first  encore  of  the  evening  in 
the  Page's  song,  which  sceined  to  please  the  galleries 
amazingly.  Mile.  Titiens  disphiycd  her  magnificent 
voice  to  groat  advantage  in  the  aria  of  the  prima 
donna,  as  well  as  in  the  concerted  music,  all  of  winch 
went  admirably,  without  the  slightest  error.  Signor 
Giuglini  was  perfection  as  Ricardo,  and  won  a  rap- 
turous encore  in  everything  he  sang.  His  warbling 
(since  that  term  seems  to  have  become  the  recog- 
nized means  of  expressing  the  vocalization  of  this 
accomplished  artist)  was  delightful,  in  the  quintet 
especially. 

Mad.  Leinaire  added  greatly  to  the  completeness 
of  the  ensemble,  by  her  intelligent  singing  and  acting 
as  the  Gipsy.  Tlie  audience,  or  rather  the  "  gods," 
were  more  noisy  than  ever.  They  made  several  at- 
tempts to  interrupt  the  performance,  by  their  fiimiliar 
remarks  on  the  dresses,  the  scenery,  or  the  mu.sic, 
which  at  different  ttmes  apjjeared  to  them  open  to 
criticism.  Their  observations  were  not,  however, 
remarkable  for  wit  or  humor, — nothing  comparable 
to  one  which  was  made  on  the  first  night  of  Macbeth 
some  two  years  ago.  It  was  during  the  symphony 
which  precedes  the  sleep-walking  scene.  The  cur- 
tain rose  and  discovered  the  Doctor  and  Nurse  seated 
at  the  door  of  Lady  Macbeth's  chamber.  The  stage 
was  darkened,  everything  had  a  solemn  appearance, 
the  music  going  on  in  the  orcbestr.i  being  to  match. 
After  a  rather  long  silence,  only  broken  by  the  grum 
bling  of  the  double  basses  and  other  mysteriously 
sounding  instruments,  the  patience  of  the  "  gods  " 
seemed  to  be  exhausted,  wdien  one  of  them  addressed 
the  Doctor,  saying,  "  Arrah  I  bedad,  man,  make 
haste,  then,  tell  us, — is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ■?  "  Viar- 
dot,  who  was  w^aiting  at  the  side  wing  to  appear,  was 
obliged  to  defer  her  entree  for  some  minutes,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  tlie  roars  of  laughter  caused  by  the  in- 
quiry. Nothing  worthy  of  comparison  with  that 
speech  was  to  be  heard  last  night. 

Stuttgardt.— The  theatre  re-opened  on  the  2nd 
iust.,  Vt-illi  Lorlzang's  Beide  Se/iUtzen.  M.  Gounod's 
Faiist  is  in  active  rehearsal,  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Kucken.  The  As.sociation  for  Classical  Sa- 
cred Music  performed  Handel's  oratorio  of  iSaul  on 
the  10th  instant, — Musical  World. 


Music  in  Madrid. 

It  is  no  scandal  to  assert,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  amount  contributed  by  the  land  in  times 
past  to  the  world's  stock  of  Art,  Spain  has,  to-day, 
no  place  of  her  own  in  the  empire  of  European  mu- 
sic. A  guitar-player  or  two, — a  few  segnidillas,  mo- 
dinlias,  and  national  dance  tunes,  in  whicii  the  small- 
est amount  of  variety  or  novelty  is  to  be  found — make 
up  the  story  of  her  offerings,  so  tar  as  we  know  it  in 
England  and  France.  Still,  wherever  there  is  civi- 
lized speech,  there  will  be  music  ;  more  or  less  in 
quantity;  home  or  foreign  in  (]uality,  let  the  season 
be  what  it  will,  music,  too,  deriving  some  particular- 
ity from  the  framework  in  which  it  is  set.  A  note  or 
two  of  what  has  been  heard  during  a  few  weeks  of 
Autumn  holidays  in  Spain  may  not  be  heard  without 
interest. 

Down  the  road  from  Pamplona,  reached  in  early 
morning,  to  Madrid,  arrived  at  four-.and-twenty  hours 
later,  there  was  no  sound  of  pipe,  or  wire,  or  liuman 
voice,  save  such  as  ourselves  made.  The  silence  of 
the  fierce,  scorched,  herbless,  hilly  desert,  as  lonely 
and  unpeopled  as  though  the  land  was  accursed,  was 
unbroken  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  bird  or  other  liv- 
ing creature.  In  those  picturesque  halting-places, 
Agrcda  ami  Soria,  which  displayed  the  only  habita- 
tions to  be  seen  during  the  weary  day,  not  a  note 
was  to  be  caught  as  we  toiled  on,  under  "a  heaven 
of  brass "  and  amid  a  simoom  of  dust.  Sound 
there  was,  in  the  perpetual  cries  with  which  th ;  trust 
worthy  driver  of  the  diligence  urged  his  team  of  ten 
forward,  and  which,  mixed  with  the  tuneless  jingle  of 
the  mule  bells,  are  not  yet  out  of  my  ears.  Any 
thing  more  doleful  and  discordant  in  outcry  .and  ac- 
companiment hardly  exists,  even  in  the  Pandctiioni- 
acal  shrieks  and  gibberish  ventured  by  M.  Berlioz  in 
his  "  Faust."  Never  was  a  showy  and  brilliant  c:ip- 
ital    (and  Madrid  is  both)   approached   so  dolefully 
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with  such  meagre  preface  or  promise  in  its  surround- 
ings. 

The  Englishman  cannot  take  ten  steps  from  his 
hotel  without  being  excited  by  the  sight  of  some 
characteristic  figure  or  group,  which  converts  familiar 
pictures  into  realities.  Who  does  not  l;now  the  lady 
in  her  mantilla  and  fan,  the  buU-figliter,  with  his 
quaintly-dressed  hair,  tasseled  cap  and  sash,  the 
clean-limlred  and  clean-linened  peasant,  unlading  his 
handsome  ass, — tlie  mason,  taking  liis  siesta  in  the 
comfortable  dust,  with  one  of  the  stones  he  has  been 
chiseling  for  his  pillow,  as  so  many  old  acquaint- 
ances ?  Yet,  in  Madrid,  they  surprise  one  almost  as 
much  as  if  Wilkie  and  Louis  and  Phillip  had  not 
brought  them  home  to  us.  And  a  surprise  is  the 
swarming  Prado,  seen  by  moonlight,  with  its  crowds 
of  graceful  pedestrians  .and  admirably  turned  out 
equipages,  and  its  children  going  round  in  dancing- 
rings  under  the  spare  acacia-trees,  and  its  clean  water 
sellers.  Surely,  one  might  listen  there  for  guitar 
and  Castanet, — for  something,  whether  national  or 
exotic,  not  unreasonably.  But  we  only  encountered 
a  gnat-like  accordeon,  an  asthmatic  old  barrel-organ, 
and  a  harper,  who  did  his  his  best,  on  the  worst  of 
harps,  to  represent  the  well-worn  "  Miserere  "  from 
"II  Trovatore."  (This,  by  the  way,  is  a  setting  of 
a  ferocious  modern  Spanish  romance ;  hence,  possi- 
bly, its  extreme  popularity  here. J  Lights  in  the 
church  o(  San  JoscS,  directed  us  as  we  were  strolling 
homewards  to  a  .scene  not  less  full  of  picture  and 
peculiarity — the  funeral  of  a  lady,  on  whose  obse- 
quies much  ghastly  luxury  had  been  lavished.  The 
building  was  hung  with  black  ^ draperies  laced  with 
gold ;  an  enormous  pyramidical  catafalque  before 
the  high  altar  blazed  with  candles,  tier  above  tier ; 
all  too  few  to  light  up  the  groups,  kneeling  or  loung- 
ing about  in  attitudes  ready  made  for  the  painter. 
Tliere  was  an  orchestral  Mass,  which,  I  fancy,  may 
have  been  of  modern  Spanish  manufacture.  More 
characterless  music  could  not  well  be,  nor  any  per- 
formed in  an  inferior  fashion.  But  the  chanting  was 
good — by  male  voices,  sonorous,  and  well  in  tune ; 
and  in  the  quartet  of  solo  voices  a  baritone  and  a  co:i- 
trallo,  both  of  fair  quality,  were  to  be  remarked. 

The  following  evening  yielded  a  thoroughly  na- 
tional exhibition  in  an  old  guitar-player,  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  kennel  in  the  Puertadel  Sol.  Street 
music  could  not  have  a  better  background  than  the 
■wide  fountain,  with  its  ample  sheaf  of  deliciously 
cool  water,  rising  in  a  floating  film  against  the  dark- 
ness, with  the  folk  who  congregate  on  its  brim  to  gos- 
sip or  to  fill  their  jars.  The  guitar-work  was  of  it- 
self the  real  thing ;  first,  a  .series  of  ingenious 
changes,  rung  on  a  theme  as  short  as  the  Ciaconna 
glossed  by  Sebastian  Bach,  with  all  manner  of  odd 
effects,  such  as  I  only  recollect  to  have  heard  from 
Seiior  Iluerta, — afterwards,  a  graceful  NoUurno,  in  S 
tempo,  less  characteristic,  but  still  unfamiliar.  We 
have  since  come  upon  more  than  one  guitar  going  a- 
roving  at  night-fall,  or  touched  by  mendicant  beggar 
at  tlic  church-doors,  but  have  heard  nothing  so  good 
as  this.  Another  evening  hour,  whiled  away  in  a 
shabby,. public  garden,  so  ill-lit  with  its  Chinese  lan- 
terns, that  its  haggard,  dusty  look  passed  unre- 
proved  under  the  cloud  of  night,  introduced  us  to  a 
slow  dance,  the  "  Habanera,"  neither  very  graceful 
nor  very  decorous,  in  J  tempo,  which  was  new  in 
style,  but  too  sickly  and  lackadaisical,  both  as  to 
music  and  motion,  not  to  become  wearisome  after 
the  first  five  minutes. 

I  have  inquired  for  "  the  where  "  and  "  the  when  " 
of  church-music  without  the  slightest  success.  It  is 
strange  that  in  a  capital  so  steeped  in  Roman  Cathol- 
icism as  this  the  church  should  make  so  little  show. 
Not  one  building  for  sacred  uses  attracts  the  eye, 
save  it  be  the  Gothic  Church  of  San  Geronimo, 
standing  behind  the  incomparable  picture  Gallery, 
and  now  (by  the  way)  under  restoration.  They  tell 
me  that  little  or  no  service-music,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, is  to  be  heard,  save  in  the  Royal  Chapel  when 
the  Court  is  in  the  capital-  Vespers  in  the  choir  of 
the  grave  ehurch  in  the  Escorial  were  as  badly  exe- 
cuted, when  I  heard  them,  as  certain  Roman  Vespers 
which  occur  to  recollection  as  the  ne  plus  tiltra  of 
abomination.  The  player  who  disported  there  on 
one  of  the  four  gilt  organs,  a  powerful  instrment 
with  a  fierce  and  thrilling  tone,  was  incompetent  and 
offensive  in  his  flourishing  vulgarities.  Yet  what  a 
scene  for  solemn  music  is  that  august  chapel,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  visited  the  pompous  tomb- 
house  of  Spanish  kings  beneath  the  high  altar,  and 
cannot  help  feeling  as  if  somewhat  of  the  haughty 
and  arrogant  spirit  of  the  monarch  who  raised  the 
pile,  even  unto  this  day,  haunts  its  massively  arched 
corridors  and  cleaves  to  its  granite  door-posts  !  The 
Escorial  Church  would  be  the  place  of  places  in 
which  to  hear  Cherubini's  "  Requiem  "  !  y\.  charac- 
teristic funcion  was  to  be  seen  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  1st,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  part,  it 


was  advertised,  of  a  jubilee  service.  Hard  by  the 
portal  of  this  church  is  a  chapel,  with  its  altar-piece 
of  life-sized  colored  sculpture,  where  the  Virgin,  fly- 
ing into  Egypt  wears  a  flapping  straw  hat,  and  the 
child  another.  Within  the  rails,  an  Orque  Alexandre 
and  a  double-bass  did  duty  for  orchestra  ;  without 
them  four  men  (deacons  or  choristers)  sang  a  gay 
mass  stoutly  and  coarselj'',  but  in  tune  and  with  ac- 
cent, with  voices  not  unpleasant,  though  little  culti- 
vated. The  execution  was  as  rudely  primitive  as 
that  of  a  village  service, — strange  to  meet  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  Prado  in  gay  Madrid  I 

The  above  paragraphs  make  up  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  negatives.  But  no  one  who  has  taken 
pains  to  gather  testimony  and  recollect  facts,  could 
feel  disappointed  at  so  paltry  a  gleaning,  especially 
when  the  time  of  year  is  considered.  Ere  we  left 
Madrid,  however,  the  Comic  Opera,  or  Zarzuela 
Theatre,  opened  for  its  season.  Here  may  such  mu- 
sical creative  life  as  the  capital  possesses  be  found. 
The  company  is  made  up  of  Spanish  artists  ;  and 
though  one  may  (as  one  might  in  Germany)  fall  on 
versions  of  known  operas  by  Herold,  MM.  Elotow, 
and  Auber,  and  other  light  foreign  composers,  the 
repertory  is  also  fed  by  native  writers  unknown  on  our 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  such  as — to  name  merely  those 
who  are  promi-^sed  for  the  season  just  began— Sefiors 
Gaztamhide,  Barbieri,  Arrieta,  Vasquez,  (.)udrid, 
Fernandez  Caballero.  A  benefit  concert  alTorded  us 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  singers  and  a 
few  specimens  of  the  modern  national  composers  of 
Spain.  That  times  have  changed  since  Ford's 
"  Handbook  "  was  written,  and  that,  as  a  guide,  the 
work  is  out  of  date,  so  far  as  the  present  a-spec":  of 
Madrid  is  concerned,  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  thea- 
tre of  which  he  gives  so  menacing  a  description,  is 
now  a  spacious,  gaily  decorated,  comfortable  build- 
ing, agreeable  to  inhabit,  easy  to  see  and  hear  in, 
one  of  those  available  places  of  amusement  which, 
it  seems,  we  are  never  to  have  in  London.  The 
stage  appointments  and  dresses  are  neat,  picturesque 
and  liberal ;  as  was  to  be  seen  in  a  concert  where  ev- 
ery piece  was  sung  with  change  of  scene  and  in  cos- 
tume. The  orchestra  was  not  good,  (it  may  have 
been  a  benefit  orchestra  ;)  the  solo  singers  were  more 
than  agreeable.  A  seconda  donna,  Senora  Rivas, 
(with  a  charming  soprano  voice,)  amateur  soubrelte 
(who  manceuvred  her  fan  and  her  many  skirts  to  ad- 
miration), a  tenor  whose  organ  is  sympathetic,  and 
whose  method  is  good,  and  a  baritone  full  of  anima- 
tion and  spirit,  must  have  surprised  those  who  have 
been  little  used  to  hear  of,  or  to  hear,  the  singers  of 
Spain.  If  these  artists  be  of  average  quality,  the 
country  has  materials  for  comic  opera  superior  to 
those  commanded  at  the  time  present  by  Germany 
and  Italy.  Four  artists  better  trained  for  their  du- 
ties are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  prima  donna  "of 
other  daj's  "  who  was  more  ambitious,  pleased  us 
less  ;  but  her  vocal  style  was,  like  theirs,  good.  The 
chorus  was  lively  and  ready.  The  music  chosen, 
principally  short  and  popular  pieces  from  Spanish 
comic  operas,  bore  out  this  pleasant  impression.  A 
duet  from  "  Gil  Bias,"  by  Sefior  Sanz  (the  tenor), 
and  Senor  Obregon,  (the  baritone  mentioned),  with 
so  much  spirit,  that,  being  itself  very  piquant  and 
national,  an  encore  was  resistless.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  so  genial,  or  better  executed,  for  many  a 
day.  In  short,  this  might  prove  a  world  worth  look- 
ing into.  A  glance  at  the  score  of  two  comic  ope- 
ras, "  Catalina,"  in  three  acts,  and  "  Una  Vieja,"  in 
one,  by  Senor  Gaztamhide,  has  revealed  traces  of  a 
vein  of  nationality  which  could  be  worked  to  good 
account  by  a  composer  more  assured  in  his  science, 
and  varied  in  his  resources.  Both  contain  pretty 
music,  though  the  writer  is  timid  in  combination  and 
trite  in  modulation  ;  both  are  as  welcome  (after  their 
Spanish  kind)  as  the  better  known  "  Czar  und  Zim- 
mermann,"  of  Lortzing,  or  the  "  Stradella,"  of  M. 
von  Flotow.  The  public  appears  to  enjoy  this  thea- 
tre, since  on  the  first  night  of  the  regular  opera  sea- 
son not  a  seat  was  to  be  obtained  save  at  a  premium. 
It  is  a  public,  too,  whose  courteous  manners,  self- 
respect  in  point  of  appearance,  and  quick  pleasure 
in  all  that  passes,  add  no  little  to  the  satisfaction  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  solitary  stranger. 

The  Italian  Opera  at  Madrid  is  this  winter  to  be 
headed  by  Mesdamcs  de  Lu  Grange,  and  Julienne 
Dejean,  with  M.  Carrion  for  principal  tenor,  and 
Signor  Giraldoni,  baritone  ;  not  one  of  the  above  is 
Italian  by  birth.  What  a  tale  is  here  told  !  But  a 
new  chapter  seems  to  be  opening  in  the  story  of 
Southern  art.  If  Italian  opera  be  going  down,  Ital- 
ian drama  may  be  rising.  The  walls  of  Madrid  an- 
nounce the  performances  in  tragedy  and  comedy  dur- 
ing coming  months  of  a  company  led  by  Signora 
Santoni,  the  Marehesa  .Zambeecari,  who  the  papers 
assure  the  patrons  of  plays  is  as  great  an  actress, 
both  in  grave  and  gay  parts,  as  Signora  Ristori. — 
London  Athenaeum. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aocompanlment. 
The  mothers  dream.     Song.  P.  S.  Paries.  25 

An  easy  attractive  Song. 

Gen.  McClellan's  Serenade.     Quartet. 

C.  R.  Whiting.  15. 

This  is  a  song  from  the  camp  written  by  a  regimen- 
tal bandmaster,  and  not  only  meant  well,  but  also 
well  done.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  and  a  person  who 
could  vend  it  about  Washington  just  now  might 
make  a  fortune  on  it. 

Off    again.       Song    and    Chonis    (Answer    to 
"  Home  again."  Marshall  S.  Pike  25 

This  song  written  by  the  author  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  with  words  of 
much  beauty  and  significance  in  these  times  when  so 
many  are  "off  again,"  and  a  melody  which  must  at 
once  sink  into  the  heart  and  take  a  permanent  place 
there,  will  become  as  popular  as  ''  Home  again"  ever 
has  been.  Those  who  have  musical  friends — singers — 
in  the  army  should  have  a  copy  placed  in  their  hands 
Either  as  a  song  or  as  a  glee  it  will  become  a  favorite 
camp  tune. 

Tbe   dying    Soldier,    or    Kiss    me    good    nij^ht 
mother.  Edward  Clark.  25 

Founded  on  a  touching  incident  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  a  hospital  at  Washington.  The  music  is  very 
appropriate  and  well  adapted  for  young  singers. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Azure  stary  night.  Th.  Oesten.  25 

Anew  number  of  the  charming  Pet  of  "Bygone 
hours,"  the  first  numbers  of  which  have  been  so  fs.- 
vorably  received.  In  style  these  compositions  much 
resemble  the  ''  Sounds  of  love  "  by  the  same  author, 
and  are  even  esteemed  better  by  conoisseurs. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.     Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  35 

An  elegant  arrangement  of  Crouch's  favorite  song. 
Richards'  compositions,  original  or  otherwise,  have 
now  become  so  well  established  in  the  good  graces  of 
our  Amateurs,  that  anything  new  from  his  pen  is  at 
once  eagerly  sought  for. 

Books. 
Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  Violik,  Flute 
AND  Guitar,  Accordeon,  Piano,  Melodeon 
Fife,  Flageolet  and  Clarionet. — Contain- 
ing Instructions  designed  to  enable  the  pnpil  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  playing  without  a  teach- 
er ;  with  a  choice  collection  of  every  variety  of 
Popular  Music.     Each,  50 

Teachers,  pupils  and  dealers  desirous  of  obtaininga 
low-priced  Instruction  Book  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  useful  and  attractive  will  find  these  books  fully 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  instructions  are  given  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  grades 
of  scholars.  The  exercises  illustrating  and  enforcing 
the  lessons  are  not  dry  and  tedious,  but  sprightly  and 
enlivening,  and  the  selection  of  music,  varying  from 
the  simple  to  the  difficult,  comprises  the  most  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  day.  Dealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try cannot  have  on  their  counters  a  more  attractive  or 
popular  series  of  books.  They  have  illustrated  covers 
and  in  all  locations  meet  with  a  quick  sale. 


Music  BT  RIau,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distiince  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Dussik,  Bussek,  Buschek. 

(Continued  from  page  23i.j 

Franz  Benedict  Dussek,  brother  of  J.  L.  D., 
was  born  at  Czaslau,  Marcli  13,  17GG.  Accord- 
ing to  Dlabacz  he  was  equally  great  as  violinist, 
violoncellist  and  pianist.  "  Already  in  his  tender 
childhood,"  says  father  Dlabacz,  "  he  was  so  thor- 
oughly taught  the  elements  of  music,  by  his  dis- 
cerning father,  as  very  often  to  take  the  father's 
place  at  the  organ,  when  the  latter  was  necessa- 
rily absent.  Supplied  with  all  needful  musical 
knowledge,  he  some  years  later  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Countess  of  Litzau  (Litzcw)  [pupil 
of  his  father]  with  whom  he  also  made  the  so 
profitable  journey  into  Italy.  There  he  found 
opportunity  for  higher  culture,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  principal  Italian  artists,  and  per- 
formed with  applause  in  a  great  many  concerts 
upon  the  violin,  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  gain- 
ing thereby  at  Mortara  and  at  Venice,  engage- 
merts  as  concert  master  in  the  opera  houses  with 
a  handsome  salary.  Having  passed  some  years 
thus  he  returned  to  Germany  as  a  perfect  artist, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  cathedral  at  Laibach, 
and  then  as  organist.  In  1790  he  was  still  there 
in  the  latter  capacity,  and  paid  a  visit  to  his 
parents  in  Czaslau,  where  he  gave  his  friends 
many  a  beautiful  proof  of  his  musical  powers. 
He  has  written  many  concertos,  sonatas  and  solos 
for  his  three  instruments,  which  thus  far,  howeverj 
have  remained  in  manuscript."  Such  is  the 
scanty  account  given  by  Dlabacz. 

Gerber  (iVeio  Lexicon)  gives  his  name  by  mis- 
take as  Franz  Joseph,  and  says  merely,  that  he 
was  then  residing  in  Milan,  "  where  several  of 
his  vocal  compositions  had  become  known,"  and 
that  in  Leipzig  had  just  appeared  from  his  pen  a 
trio  or  notturno  for  three  flutes,  and  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin.  The  L.  M.  Zeilung,  Feb. 
18,  1801,  contains  a  brief  notice  of  music  in 
Breslau,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  "  In  the 
orchestra  of  the  theatre  the  most  notable  are 
Herr  Dussek  (the  younger),  a  good  composer 
and  at  present  the  first  director ;  Herr  Janetzek, 
a  fine  violinist  and  second  director,"  &c. 

Dussek  could  not  have  remained  long  in  Bres- 
lau, but  when  he  left  the  place  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  in  fact  he  disappears  from  the  ordinary 
books  of  reference  until  1816,  when  the  L.  M. 
Zeitung,  of  July  17,  in  a  long  article  upon  Ital- 
ian theatres  and  composers  produces  his  name 
once  more.  Here  is  the  pasage  :  "  Herr  Dussek, 
a  Bohemian,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  Parisian 
pianoforte  composer  and  virtuoso,  produced  at  the 
last  carnival  in  Venice  a  very  fine  Farsa  seria, 
"  L'ombra,  ossia  il  ravedimento,"  which  pleased 
e.xceedingly.  This  talented  artist  has  been  for 
more  than  twelve  years  in  Italy,  and  has  com- 
posed nearly  an  equal  number  of  operas  and 
farces  for  Turin,  Milan  and  Venice,  all  of  which 
had  more  or  less  success.  At  present  he  is  in 
Venice  in  the  position  of  Capellmeister  to  the 


Austrian  regiment  of  infantry,  known  as  the 
Davidovitch  —  a  veiy  profitable  sifuation.  I 
neither  know  Ilerr  D.  personally  nor  anything 
of  his  music  —  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  here 
he  is  a  great  favorite,  and  Herr  Orlandi,  the  com- 
poser, described  him  as  a  man  of  very  superior 
talent.  For  instance,  he  had  been  known  to 
compose  overtures  on  the  day  when  the  operas 
were  to  be  given,  without  scoring  them,  but  writ- 
ing the  parts  separately  and  giving  them  at  once 
to  the  orchestra,  Relaia  refero." 

Some   months  later,   (March   12,   1817),    the 
L.  M.  Zeitung  gives  us,  in  its  Milan  correspond- 
ence, a  "  List  of  operas  composed  by  Herr  Franz 
Dussek,"  with  the   remark  that  "this   talented 
artist  plays  almost  all  instruments  skilfully," 
Opere  buffe. 
La  cafFctiera  di  Spirito. 
II  fortunato  successo. 
La  feudataria. 
L'Impostore. 

Voglio  di  tlote  e  non  di  moglie. 
II  trombetta. 
Matrimonio  e  divorzio  in  sua  sol  giorno. 

Opera  sei-ia. 
Eoma  Salvata. 

Farse. 
II  fortunato  successo. 
L'incantesimo. 
La  ferita  mortale. 
L'ombra,  oasia  il  ravedimento. 
In  which  list  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  same  title 
appears  in  one  case  both  as  an  opera  buffa,  and 
as  a  farsa.     The  correspondent  adds  that  Dussek 
had  also  produced  several  pieces  of  instrumental 
and  church  music. 

It  is  true  that  these  are  scanty  notices  of  a 
man,  who  at  a  time,  when  Winter,  Simon  Mayer, 
Guglielmi,  Paer,  Nicolini,  Cherubini,  Coccia, 
Vaccai,  and  their  contemporaries  were  still  writ- 
ing for  the  Italian  stage,  was  popular  enough  to 
have  engagements  annually  at  Turin,  Milan  or 
Venice  for  the  composition  of  operatic  works ; 
but  is  it  not  strange  that  the  writer,  who  noticed 
him  in  Schilling's  Lexicon  (Vol  II.,  1840)  could 
only  give  the  following  paragraph  ? 

"  Dussek,  Franz  Joseph  (should  be  Franz 
Benedict),  brother  of  Johann  Ludwig  D.,  but  an 
artist  of  far  less  importance,  lived  at  Milan  and 
and  published  there  several  minor  compositions, 
such  as  trios,  sonatas,  &c.,  for  flute  and  piano- 
foite,  which  however  did  not  succeed  so  well  as 
his  vocal  compositions,  which  consist  of  songs  of 
all  kinds,  romances,  canzonets,  also  a  few  ballads 
more  ambitious  in  form,  &c.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  —  but  that  is  no  loss  to  the  history 
of  music." 

Veronica  Kosalia  Dussik-Cianchettini, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Czaslau,  in 
1771,  and  taught  singing  and  the  pianoforte  by 
her  father.  After  being  favorably  known  in  Bo- 
hemia, her  brother  called  her  over  to  London, 
where  she  appears  to  have  gained  a  good  deal  of 
reputation,  and  where  any  one  curious  about  her 
subsequent  history  must  naturally  seek  it.     Dla- 


bacz gives  1795  as  the  date  of  her  emigration  to 
England,  and  as  in  the  few  notices  of  London 
musical  matters  which  are  to  be  found  in  my  au- 
thorities previous  to  that  date,  she  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  natural  to  suppose  him  correct.  In 
Spazier's  Berliner  Musicalische  Zeitung,  July  6, 
1793,  for  instance,  the  Professional  Concert  is 
noticed,  and  it  is  said,  "  The  principal  soloists  are 
Dusseck,  who  makes  a  great  sensation  here ; 
Madame  Dusseck  (formerly  Miss  Corri)  is  the 
principal  singer.  Madame  Storaoe,  a  good  act- 
ress on  the  English  stage  sings  here  also,"  &c., 
but  no  mention  of  Fraulein  Dussik. 

She  married  Pio  Cianchettini,  a  music  dealer 
in  London,  not  long  after.  In  the  autumn  of 
1804  she  was  in  Leipzig,  and  the  L.  M.  Zeituug 
(Oct.  1 7)  gives  us  this  much  about  her  doings ; 

"  Madame  Dussek  Cianchettini,  pianiste,  sister 
of  the  celebrated  composer  and  virtuoso,  played 
a  concerto  of  her  brother's,  not  without  skill,  and 
another,  as  also  a  quartet,  of  her  own  composi- 
tion ;  her  little  Jive-year-old  son  also  played  seve- 
ral little  pieces  very  prettily." 

March  16,  1805.  She  gave  a  concert  in  Ber- 
lin at  which  she  played  a  concerto  of  her  own 
composition  ;  her  brother  his  great  concerto  in  G 
minor,  and  the  child  with  his  mother  variations 
for  four  hands  upon  "  God  save  the  king." 

Feanz  Duschkk,  (properly  Dussek),  the 
friend  of  Mozart,  was  born  at  Chotieborek,  in 
the  circuit  of  Kdnigsgratz,  in  Bohemia,  December 
8,  1736.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  and 
the  notices  of  his  birth  in  various  authorities 
make  it  at  least  probable  that  they  were  peasaants 
in  something  like  the  condition  of  serfs,  on  the 
domain  of  the  Sporck  family.  Dlabacz  quotes 
from  a  Prague  newspaper,  which  calls  Duschek 
"  a  subject  of  Herr  Johann  Karl  von  Sporck, 
Count  of  the  Empire."  This  Count  put  him  to 
school  —  why  this  peasant  boy  rather  than  others 
is  not  mentioned  —  or,  at  all  events,  "  had  him 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  music,  and  then  sent 
him  to  study  at  the  Jesuit  Seminary  in  Konig- 
gratz.  Here,  however,  he  remained  but  a  few 
years,  because  his  well-formed  and  sound  body 
was  so  disfigured  (verunstaltet)  through  an  un- 
lucky fall,  that  he  saw  himself  forced  to  give  up 
farther  study  and  seek  his  fortune  alone  in  mu- 
sic. His  Meca^nas,  however,  did  not  desert  him. 
He  called  him  to  Prague,  had  a  masterly  musical 
education  given  him  and  macie  his  wonderful 
skill  in  teaching  known  to  the  high  nobility  of 
Bohemia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
a  delicate  and  pleasing  style  of  pianoforte  play- 
ing. He  has  been  the  teacher  of  most  ot  our 
young  nobility,  and  has  formed  several  of  our 
musicians.  Among  the  latter  are  Kozelueh  and 
Massek  (Masohek)  and  his  (own)  wife  Josepha, 
so  much  admired  also  in  countries  outside  Bohe- 
mia."— (Dlabacz) . 

Gerber  adds  a  particular  or  two  in  the  few 
words  devoted  to  Dussek  in  the  New  Lexicon  ; 
"  Count  J.  C.  von  Sporck  took  him  up,  a  poor 
peasant  boy,  on  account  of  his  good  musical  tal- 
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ents,  and  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  Wagenseil.  Here 
}'Oung  Duschek  made  such  improvement  that 
upon  his  return  to  Prague  he  was  not  only  then 
considered  the  best  pianist  there  but  retained 
this  reputation  through  life." 

A  correspondent  of  Cramer's  "  Magazin," 
dating  "  August,  1783,"  notices  him  as  deserving 
the  first  place  among  the  "  best  composers  and 
worthiest  men  of  Prague."  "  He  has  lived 
here,"  says  he,  "  for  many  years  as  professor  of 
music  and  has  educated  many  skillful  pupils. 
His  principal  instrument  is  the  pianoforte,  which 
he  plays  as  one  of  the  very  first  artists.  His 
compositions  mostly  '  90  upon  this  iustrument.' 
He  has  set  many  excellent  pianoforte  concertos, 
quartets,  trios,  and  sonatas,  which  have  been 
well  received  everywhere.  He  has  also,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  composed  many  symphonies  for 
the  full  orchestra  with  and  without  obligato  in- 
struments, quartets,  and  the  Hke.  Various 
entirely  new  works,  which  as  yet  have  come 
into  nobody's  hands  are  to  be  had  of  him  at  a 
reasonable  price.  His  new  pianoforte  sonatas 
for  four  hands  are  particularly  fine.  Besides 
his  talents  as  an  artist  he  is  everywhere  known 
as  an  honest  and  in  every  sense  great  virtuoso, 
and  as  a  man  of  noblest,  worthiest  character, 
free  from  pride  and  selfishness.  He  embraces 
every  opportunity  for  benevolence,  exhibits  ever 
a  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit,  is  very  fond  of 
society,  and  has  often  been  a  father  to  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deserted." 

There  is,  of  course,  little  to  relate  of  a  man 
living  quietly  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 
Two  or  three  visits  to  Salzburg  with  his  wife, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Mozarts, 
one  of  these  visits  being  when  Me  Mozart  was 
but  a  child,  an  occasional  journey  to  Vienna  and 
Dresden,  such  seem  to  have  been  all  the  inter- 
ruptions to  his  uniform  course  of  life.  When 
the  Mozarts  were  in  Prague  they  were  much 
with  the  Duscheks;  I  think  they  stayed  at  their 
house,  at  all  events  they  come  up  often  in  Mo- 
zart's letters  and  in  the  history  of  his  visits  there. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1799.  In  the 
obituary  notice  of  him,  which  appeared  in  the 
L.  M.  Zeilung,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the 
foregoing.  His  relations  with  Mozart  are  fully 
enough  discussed  in  the  biographies  of  the  latter. 

JosEPHA  PIambacher-Duschek,  wife  of  the 
foregoing,was  born  at  Prague,  March  7, 1 753.  She 
was  the  pupil  of  her  husband  and  became  distin- 
guished both  as  a  singer  and  as  a  pianiste.  Ger- 
ber,  writing  before  1790,  says  she  not  only  was 
distinguished  in  Prague  for  her  beautiful  voice 
and  excellent  method,  her  bravour  singing,  both 
in  German  and  Italian,  and  her  very  fine  recita- 
tive in  both  these  languages,  but  was  before  most 
of  her  sex  in  her  taste  and  insight  in  vocal  com- 
position and  by  her  masterly  pianoforte  playing." 

Cramer's  Prague  Correspondent  (Magazin  der 
Musik,  I.  998^,  writing  in  August,  1783,  when 
she  was  thirty  years  of  age,  is  quite  enthusiastic 
about  her  and  her  husband.  He  calls  her  "  one 
of  our  first  female  musicians,  who  surpasses  many 
of  the  Italians  both  in  power  and  in  artistic  qual- 
ities, both  in  delivery  and  method.  She  com- 
bines with  a  round  and  full  voice,  a  style  pleas- 
ing, beautiful  and  highly  cultivated.  In  difficult 
and  passionate  bravour  singing  she  has  such  fa- 
cility, that  every  hearer  must  acknowledge  her 
worthy  the  first  place  in  the  most  splendid  court. 


Her  recitative,  both  German  and  Italian,  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  expression  and  correctness  by 
the  first  Italian  songstresses.  She  composes  also, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  with  little  preparation, 
very  correctly  and  for  all  sorts  of  voices;  she 
plays  the  pianoforte  masterly.  The  house  of 
these  two  worthy  virtuosos  is  one  of  the  favorite 
rendezvous  of  musicians  hei'e  and  is  open  to  all 
who  ai'e  distinguished  in  art  or  science.  Every 
stranger-artist  is  received  at  their  house,  and  is 
introduced  by  them  into  society.  Every  Friday 
they  give  a  private  concert  and  all  strangers 
(artists)  are  invited.  Large  offers  have  been 
made  her  to  join  the  opera  in  Vienna,  but  the 
Duscheks  prefer  their  still,  quiet  life  to  a  theatri- 
cal career,  and  remain  in  Prague,  where  they 
honored  and  admired  by  all  friends  of  music.'' 
Out  of  Prague  she  was  not  rated  so  high,  although 
her  concerts  seem  to  have  beon  always  well  at- 
tended. 

Jahn  (Mozart,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  281,  et.  seq,)  gives 
a  sketch  t  f  her  and  cites  some  of  the  opposing 
opmions ;  especially  that  of  Leopold  Mozart^ 
who  did  not  like  her  at  all  as  a  singer.  Schiller 
and  Koerner's  father  are  also  quoted. 

Mozart's  reception  by  Duschek  in  Prague  in 
1789  and  by  Mad.  D.  soon  after  in  Dresden,  is 
described  by  him  in  letters  to  his  "Wifeling" 
Nannerl,"  which  are  given  by  Jahn,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  476—8. 

As  early  as  1777,  when  the  Duscheks  were  in 
Salzburg,  Mozart  wrote  on  for  the  air,  "  Ah,  lo 
prevedi,"  and  a  rondo;  and  when  in  Prague  to 
bring  out  Don  Juan,  the  recitative  and  aria 
"  Bella  mia  fiamma."  It  was  this  air,  which  he 
composed  in  durance  vile,  as  his  own  son  has 
stated,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  old  story  of 
some  nobleman  having  locked  him  up  in  a  room 
to  get  an  air  from  his  pen.  The  relation  between 
the  Duscheks  and  the  composer  were  such  that  a 
joke  of  this  kind  might  be  perpetrated  without 
causing  hard  feeling.  (Jahn,  IV.,  304.) 

When  Beethoven  was  in  Prague  in  1796,  he 
composed  the  "  Ah  Perfido  "  for  her,  at  all  events 
in  a  concert  which  she  gave  in  Leipzig  in  1798, 
(if  my  memory  serve)  she  sang  an  "  Ital  nische 
scena  and  aria,  componist  fiir  Mad.  D.  von  Beet- 
hoven," which  must  have  been  this  one. 

In  1800  (printed  April  23)  theZ.  M.  Zeitung's 
Prague  correspondent  writes ;  "  In  the  art  of 
singing  the  celebrated  Josepha  Duschek  still 
stands  at  the  head.  She  is  in  this  branch  still 
our  first  female  artist."  When  about  fifty  years 
of  age  she  ceased  to  sing  in  public,  as  we  see 
from  this  passage  in  the  L.  M.  Z.'s  Prague  letter 
(Sept.  3,  1806),  "  Since  Madame  Duschek  —  an 
artiste  in  the  full  significance  of  the  term,  who 
in  a  more  favorable  position,  would  long  since  have 
filled  all  Gecmany  with  her  fame  —  closed  her 
public  career,  Prague  has  had  to  do  without  the 
advantage  of  a  good  native  singer,"  &c. 

When  she  died  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
but  it  is  stated  that  she  lived  to  be  quite  aged. 

In  addition  to  the  Dusseks,  Dussiks  and  Dus- 
cheks already  sketched,  one  more  appears  in  the 
musical  journals  of  1831-5,  whose  name  is  vari- 
ously written  Duchek,  Diisseck,  and  Duscheck. 
He  was,  and  for  anything  I  know,  still  is,  a  con- 
cert flutist,  who  played  publicly  in  Prague,  Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart,  Zurich,  &c.  What  his  parentage 
was  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.       A.  W.  T. 


Translated  for  Dwight's  Jonriml  of  Masic. 

Eichard  Wagner. 

Such  various  accounts  have  been  given  from 
time  to  time  of  Richard  Wagner's  so-called 
Music  of  the  Future,  and  so  much  has  been  said 
concerning  his  system  of  music,  that  every  culti- 
vated mind  has  felt  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  same.  The  following  account 
from  a  French  journal  gives  such  a  clear  and 
impartial  view  of  Wagner's  "  Tannhiiuser,"  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  the  following 
abstract  to  our  readers  : 

The  critic  represents  him  as  a  spirited  and 
talented  composer,  of  excellent  intentions, 
whose  compositions  are  original,  vigorous  and 
highly  colored,  so  that  even  his  enemies  allow 
him  elevation  and  profundity.  But  what  "great 
expectations"  should  not  be  formed  from  an  an- 
nouncement like  the  following  :  "  Total  and 
radical  change  in  Music  !  Regeneration  of 
melody  !  Reform  of  the  preceptive  faculties ! 
Complete  abnegation  of  old  customs  and  impres- 
sions!" Great  things  were  to  be  looked  for  • 
Wagner's  friends  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most, in  introducing  the  Pari.sian  public  to  a 
world  of  sounds,  the  creator  of  which  had  at  his 
disposal  the  best  of  musical  talent;  yet  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  critic  regrets,  that  so  little 
sympathy  was  shown  ;  that  he,  in  common  with 
the  audience,  was  indeed  enraptured  with  a  few 
airs  and  passages,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  music 
did  not  touch  the  heart.  It  is  an  impossibility  to 
lay  aside  so  suddenly  our  wonted  customs  and 
impressions ;  it  seemed  to  this  critic,  as  if  one 
were  to  assert  it  to  be  a  prejudice  to  walk  upon 
the  feet,  and  should  demonstrate  it  by  standing 
on  his  head  ;  but  he  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
return  to  his  normal  position  ;  every  body  would 
applaud,  not  certainly,  the  unnatural  and  ever 
painful  position,  but  the  return  to  the  inborn  use 
of  our  feet.  Thereupon  the  critic  analyzes  the 
half  Christian  and  half  Pagan  libretto,  which 
surpasses  all  other  caricatures  of  modern  libret- 
tos in  extravagance  ;  he  praises  all  the  passages 
in  which  melody  and  Harmony  coincide  with 
our  ideas  of  music,  and  to  which  the  mind  will 
always  recur  with  pleasure  ;  but  finds  in  the  re- 
mainder a  "  multitude  of  sounds  "  without  form, 
rhythm,  melody  or  any  prominent  feature  —  a 
realm  of  phantoms:  the  realm,  or  rather  system 
of  Wagner  !  Music  is  essential  to  M.  Wagner  in 
his  operas,  but,  as  he  plainly  seeks  to  establish  in 
his  Letters  on  Music,  all  the  traditional  and  set- 
tled experience  of  every  artist  during  the  past 
and  present  centuries,  is  rejected.  I  will  now  let 
the  critic  speak  in  his  own  words  :  "  According 
to  Herr  Wagner,  melody  is  the  only  form  of 
Music,  without  which  music  can  not  exist.  But  of 
what  melody  does  Wagner  speak  ?  Melody,  says 
he,  took  at  first  the  pure  form  of  dance  music. 
This  is  Italian  melody.  Furthermore,  this  melody 
has  from  the  beginning  taken  more  of  a  retro- 
gressive than  progressive  character,  because  it  is 
defective  in  the  development  and  connection  of 
its  parts,  and  because  of  its  meagre  con- 
struction. Wagner  admits  that  Haydn,  Gluck 
and  Mozart  have  made  use  of  this  melody, 
which  in  Beethoven,  reached  the  highest 
point  of  perfection,  and  which  he  styles  the  ideal 
form  of  dance  music,^this  leads  us  to  think  that, 
in  spite  of  the  importance  Wagner  gives  to  in- 
strumental music,  the  melodies  of  the  great  mas- 
ters are  not  to  his  taste.     If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
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melody,  according  to  Wagner,  is  modulated  de- 
clamation, a  kind  of  recitative,  wliich  is  so  close- 
ly fitted  to  the  development  of  the  subject,  and 
dramatic  action,  that  it  reproduces  almost  with- 
■without  intermission  every  sentiracnt,every  word, 
and  indeed  by  a  peculiar  pliancy,  marks  every 
syllable  of  the  text,  and  even  the  accent.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition  of  melody,  it  must  sur- 
prise everybody  that  Wagner  consented  to  have 
the  Gorman  poem  of  Tannhauser  performed  in 
the  French  language,  as  a  translation  often  in- 
terrupts the  close  connection,  and  destroys  the 
complete  harmony  that  should  exist  between  the 
word  and  note.  Many  say :  —  can  it  be  possible 
that  Wagner  should  lend  his  hand  to  such  an 
overthrow  of  his  work  ?  That  he  has  done  so, 
leads  us  to  think  that  Wagner  has  entered  the 
region  of  "  finite  melody,"  of  wliich  he  he  says, 
"  that  it  is  no  longer  connected  by  forms ; 
of  that  melody  (as  he  expresses  it)  which 
is  capable  of  an  infinitely  richer  development, 
than  ever  the  symphonies  have  yielded  to  this 
musician.  A  work  composed  according  to  the 
system  (he  adds)  exacts  undivided  attention 
throughout  its  whole  performance  and  in  all  its 
parts,  for  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  certain 
works,  in  which,  beside  the  melody,  sonorous  un- 
melodious  passages  are  to  be  met,  which  only  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  giving  the  melody  that 
"  setting"  which  so  enraptures  the  diletlanti. 

In  these  words,  Wagner  judges  a  great  many 
works  of  tWe   Italian    school,  wherein   melody  is 
encompassed  by  unmeaning  passages,  patchworks, 
tutlis  and  insignificant   crescendos,  in   which  case 
attention  is   rarely  paid  to  the    proprieties.     I 
fully  agree   in  this   with  M.  Wagner,  when  he 
affirms  that  these   accompaniments    even    under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  express  but  the 
refinement  of  musical  noise.     But  none  the  less 
true  is  it,  that    Wagner   by  his   "continuous" 
melody,  which   he  contrasts  with  the  "  alternat- 
ing," destroys  all  form,  all   Rhythm,  all   Syntax  ; 
this  is  undeniable,  for  he  contends  that  melody  is 
the  "only  form"  of  music,  and  by  this  pretension 
he  overthrows  the  idea  of  melody.  So  far,  the  pro- 
minent idea  in  a   composition  has    always   been 
considered  the  melody  ;  it  is  the  strophe,  that  bj' 
a  certain   reappearance,  and   by  ideal  and  strik- 
ing expression  is  separated  from  the  "ensemble ;" 
it  is,  in  one  word,  the  soul  of  composition.     But 
this  soul  needs  a  body,  not  of  those  sonorous  un- 
meaning passages.but  sundry  motives  of  secondary 
bearing,  which,  not  having  the  melodious  claims 
of  the  dominant  idea,  are  subject  to  it,  and  serve  as 
relief.     This  melody  is   necessarily  changing,  for 
it  needs  beginning,  a   middle   part,  and   an  end, 
being  subject  to  the  laws  of  periodic  construction, 
which  latter  keeps    it  in  certain    limits  from  the 
first  effusion  till  the  last  note.     This  principle  of 
melody  is  not  alone  peculiar  to  music,  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  analogous  forms  in  every  province  of 
the  fine  arts.     In  oratory,  as  in  poetry,  there  are 
always  one  or  more  fundamental  ideas  predomin- 
ating, which    the  orator  or  poet  seeks  to  relieve 
by  images  or  a   train   of  id^^as   of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  the  same  applies  to  painting.     I  very 
much  fear,  that    M.  Wagner,  by  dance   melody, 
understands  that  melody  which,  with  its  periods, 
rests  and  cadences,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
all  great  masters.     To   suppress  those  would  be 
to  destroy  all  construction,  punctuation  and  syn- 
tax of  melodic   phrase,  and  to   turn  melody  into 
an  untangible  shadow;  it  would  rob  music  of  the 


element  of  light,  by  which  it  reveals  itself  to  the 
world.  God  be  praised  !  Music  is  not  alone 
created  for  musicians,  it  is  for  the  whole  world; 
undeniably  the  study  of  good  mnsic  exercises  the 
car  and  disposes  us  to  judge  correctly  of  certain 
compositions.  Whoever  has  acijuirod  this  prac- 
tice is  fully  able  to  comprehend  a  musical  motive, 
and  follow  it  in  all  its  nuances,  with  interest.  lie 
will  learn  to  distinguish  if  the  melody  be  elevat- 
ed and  commanding,  or  ordinary,  if  expressive 
trivial,  and  if  introiluced  suitably.  The  same  is 
applicable  to  modulation.  He  will  perceive  in- 
dcqiendently  of  the  construction  of  the  composi- 
tion, if  the  same  is  natural  or  constrained,  if  the 
intervals  sympatheticallv  effect  our  hearing,  or 
if  their  combinations  are  false.  So  likewise  with 
harmony,  rhythm,  &c.  In  order  to  judge  a  work 
correctly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  artist ;  the 
possession  of  a  warm  sensibility  is  requisite,  which 
every  fortunate  organization  should  possess,  in 
order  to  perfect  the  musical  ear  thoroughly. 

I  have  followed  above  the  ideas  if  not  the 
words  of  the  able  critic.  Finally  he  analyzes  the 
difl'erent  morceavx,  and  of  the  March  of  Kniahts 
he  observes  that  it  consists  of  two  strongly  mark- 
ed motives  which  moving  in  different  keys,  pro- 
duce the  most  magnificent  effects,  whereas  the 
ballet  contains  no  prominent  melody  whatever. 
The  following  incident  related  by  an  eye-witness 
confirms  the  above.  During  rehearsal,  the 
ballet-master  ordered  the  danseuses  to  com- 
mence their  pas  with  the  first  bar  of  the 
melody  ;  but  no  one  stirred,  until  the  measure 
was  repeatedly  ex|)lained  to  them.  There  was  the 
opportunity  for  Wagner  to  sacrifice  his  system 
for  the  moment,  as  he  had  seemingly  done 
in  some  fine  arias,  choruses,  and  the  Scp- 
tuor  ;  but  these  expressive  phrases  appear  only 
as  flashes  of  lightning  from  the  dark  sky,  as  oases 
in  the  desert. 

The  critic  closes  as  follows :  "  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  imagine  vocalists  capable  of  producing 
such  compositions,  for  owing  to  the  want  of  rest- 
ing places,  the  opera  moves  onward  in  a  distress- 
ingly monotonous  manner,  the  music  lacking  ex- 
pression and  vitality,  "  resembling  dragging  and 
dissonant  psalmody,  once  in  a  while  varied  by 
heart-rending  bursts  of  harmony."  If  M.  'Wag- 
ner must  needs  overthrow  the  false  convention- 
alities of  the  Italian  school,  he  should  offer  us 
something  better,  than  thus  putting  human  na- 
ture to  the  rack. 

However,  M.  Wagner  consults  not  human 
nature  ;  he  is  elevated  above  ordinary  mortals, 
therefore  have  his  admirers  invented  the  word 
"  Music  of  the  Future ;  "  alluding  thus  to  that 
coming  time,  of  which  certain  idealogists  affirm, 
that  mankind  will  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  to  render  the  "  hideousness"  of  the 
present  day  "sublime"  to  them,  and  what  now 
appears  to  certain  torture,  will  then  give  way  to 
raptures  of  delight.  Therefore  to  understand 
Wagner's  music  now-a-days,  requires  the  gift  of 
the  double-hearing. 

M.  Wagner  is  a!so  an  idealist,  an  enthusiast, 
whose  mind,  however  acute,  cannot  discriminate 
betwefn  the  e.xpression  of  the  words  and  music, 
between  the  clear  and  determined  language  of 
the  one  and  the  indecision  and  vagueness  of  the 
other.  Music,  to  be  understood,  must  conse- 
quently be  subject  to  well-known  and  indis- 
pensable forms.  M.  Wagner  has  not  enlarged 
the  limits  of  music,  he  has  overstepped  them  ;  as 
long  as  he  remains  within  those  limits  he  is  pro- 
tected by  Art ;  if  he  forsakes  them,  he  enters 
Chaos.  Felix. 


From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Traveling'- 
Letters" 

Venice,  Oct.  10, 1830. 
This  is  Italy !  and  that  which  I  have  looked 
forward  to  as  the  highest  joy  of  life  ever  since  I 
can  remember — ■  that  has  now  begun  and  I  am 
enjoying  it.  This  day  has  been  so  rich  in  de- 
lights, that  I  must  employ  the  evening  in  collect- 
ing my  thoughts,  and  so  I  am  writing  to  you  — 
and  you,  dear  parents,  will  I  thank  you  who  have 
granted  me  all  this  enjoyment ;  and  of  you,  too, 


dear  brothers  and  sisters  will  1  think  ;  and  you, 
Paul,  I  wish  were  here,  that  I  iniL'ht  enjoy  your 
delight  at  all  the  m:i(l  bustle  on  land  and  water, 
and  to  you  Ilensel*,  I  should  like  to  prove  that 
the  Ascension  o  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the  most 
divine  thing  that  human  being  can  paint.  How- 
ever it  just  happens  that  you  are  not  here  and 
so  I  must  let  out  all  my  enthusiasm  in  wretched 
Italian  to  the  hired  servant,  because  he  keeps 
still. 

I  sliall  however  get  all  confused  if  it  goes  on 
as  upon  this  first  day,  for  so  much,  that  can  never 
be  forgotten,  has  presented  itself  with  each  pass- 
ing hour,  that  I  really  do  not  know  where  I  shall 
find   senses  to  comprehend  it  all  fully. 

I  have  seen  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  ;  then 
a  whole  gallery  in  the  Manfrini  palace  ;  then  a 
church  festival  in  that  church,  where  Titian's  St. 
Peter  hangs;  then  St.  Mark's  church;  in  the 
afternoon  I  took  a  boat  ride  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
then  went  into  the  public  garden  where  the  folk 
lies  in  the  grass  and  feeds;  then  again  to  the 
square  of  St.  Mark  where  at  twilight  is  incredi- 
ble crowding  and  bustle;  and  all  this  must  be 
finished  up  to-day,  because  so  much  that  is  new 
and  different  can  only  be  seen  to-morrow. 

But  I  must  rebite  now  in  onler,  how  I  came 
hither  by  water  (for  hither  by  land,  says  Telema- 
chus,  one  cannot  very  well  come) — and  for  this 
end  will  go  back  and  begin  at  Gralz.  That  is  a 
terribly  tedious  nest,  instituted  for  yawning  pur- 
poses. And  why  need  I  have  waited  a  day 
longer,  just  on  account  of  a  (he)  relation  ?  How 
can  an  experienced  traveler  draw  conclusions 
from  an  amiable  mother  and  sister  as  to  a  brother 
who  is  an  ensign  ?  In  a  word,  the  man  knew 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  but  I  forgive  him  and  will 
not  blacken  him  to  his  mother  in  case  I  should 
keep  my  promise  and  write  her.  But  that  he 
took  me  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  to  see  the 
"  The  Stag,"  —  which  is  the  most  infam- 
ous, good-for-nothing,  ridiculous  stuff  that  the 
blessed  Kotzebue  has  created  ;  and  that  he  found 
it  very  fine  and  rather  picjuant  —  that  cannot  be 
forgiven  ;  for  "  the  Stag  "  has  so  much  "  haut- 
gout  "  or  '^fumet,"  that  it  would  hardly  answer 
for  the  cats.  But  this  is  Venice,  so  I  must  have 
come  away  from  Gratz.  My  old  driver  loaded 
me  in  in  the  darkness  at  4  A.M.,  and  the  horse 
crept  away  with  us  both.  A  hundred  times  dur- 
ing my  two  days'  journey  did  I  think  of  you, 
dearest  father ;  j'ou  would  have  sprung  out  of 
your  skin  and  very  likely  upon  the  driver's;  for, 
when  he  at  every  sliijht  <lescent  slowly  got  down 
and  put  on  the  drag  just  as  slowly,  and  crept  up 
every  little  h.ill  at  a  snail's  space  ;  when  he  some- 
times walked  along  bv  the  horse  to  exercise  his 
feet  a  little  ;  when  every  possible  sort  of  vehicle, 
even  dog  and  ass  teams,  overtook  and  passed  ns ; 
and  when  the  chap  at  last,  at  a  lofty  hill  took,  as 
an  extra  span,  a  pair  of  oxen,  which  pulled  with 
the  horse  in  all  f'riendlinHss —  why,  then  I  had  to 
restrain  myself,  not  to  fall  upon  his  hide  ;  and  I 
did  it  occasionally  ;  but  then  he  most  seriously 
urged,  that  we  were  making  excellent  speed  — 
and  I  could  not  prove  the  contrary.  Moreover 
he  put  up  only  at  the  most  wretched  pot  houses; 
started  in  the  morniiiLr  at  4  o'clork  —  in  short,  I 
reached  Klagenfurth  almost  broken  to  pieces. 
However,  when  to  my  question,  at  what  time  the 
stage  coach  for  Venice  went  past,  I  received  the 
answer,  "  in  an  hour,"  that  refreshed  me;  a  seat 
was  procured  me  ;  I  had  a  good  supper  also :  the 
coach  came  in  fact  two  hours  later,  tipcause  upon 
the  Soemmering  it  had  met  with  a  heavy  snow 
storm  ;  but  it  came ;  three  Italians  sat  in  it  and 
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seemed  bent  upon  talking  away  all   sleep  from 
me  ;  but  I  snored    away  all  the   talk  ;  so  at  last 
morning  came  and,  as  we  drove  into  Eesciutta, 
h  e   conductor  exclaimed,    "beyond  this  bridge 
not  a  person  understands  German."     So  I  took 
my  leave  of  that  language  for  a  long  time,  and 
away  we  went  over  the  bridge.     As  soon  as  we 
passed  it  the  houses  changed  in  character ;  flatter 
roofs  with  roundish  bowed  bricks,  the  deep  -win- 
dows, the   long,  white   walls,   the   high,   square 
towers  gave  note  of  another  land  ;  and  the  pale 
brown  countenances  of  the  people,  unnumbered 
beggars  crowding  round   the  coach,  numbers  of 
small   chapels,  more   particolored   and  carefully 
painted  on  all  sides  with  flowers,  nuns,  monks 
&c.,  point  at  once  to  Italy  ;  but  the   monotonous 
region  through   which  the  road   passed,  winding 
along  between   bare   white  rocks,  by  a  stream, 
which  has  made  itself  a  wide  bed  of  stones,  but 
in  summer  loses  itself  as  a  little  brook  among  the 
pebbles,  —  the  melancholy  monotony  of  the  en- 
tire landscape  was  not  at  all  like  Italy.     "I  have 
purposely  given  a  thin   harmony  to  this  passage 
that  the  theme  may  afterwards  come  out  strong- 
ly," says  Abbe  Vogler,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the 
Creator  has  adopted  the  idea;  for  beyond  Ospe- 
daletto  the   theme  comes  out  —  and  it  does  one 
good.     I   had  formed  an  idea   that  the  first  im- 
pression  of  Italy  would   be   striking,   ravishing, 
sudden  —  a  sort  of  firearms  effect ;  thus  far  it  has 
not  at  all  appeared  so ;  but,  has  offered  a  warmth, 
a  mildness,  a  cheerfulness,  an  all-embracing  con- 
tent and  joyousness,  which  is  quite  indescribable. 
Beyond  Ospedaletto  all  is  level,  tlie  blue  moun- 
tains remain  behind  us ;  the  sun  shines  warm  and 
clear  through  the  vine  leaves  ;  the  road  runs  be- 
tween orchards ;  tree  is  fettered  to  tree  by  vines ; 
one  feels  at  home  —  as  though  it  was  long  since 
familiar,   and  he  was    but  re-taking  possession. 
Moreover,  the  coach  flies  along  the  smooth  road, 
and  as  evening  came  on,  we   drove  into  Udine, 
where  we  passed  the  night,  where  I,  for  the  first 
time  ordered  my  supper  in  Italian,  and  where  my 
tongue — as  if  upon  glare  ice — at  one  moment  slid 
into  English  and  the  next  tripped  up.  Thereupon 
next  morning  they  cheated  me  ;  but  I  made  no- 
thing of  that  and   on  we  went.     It  happened  to 
be  Sunday  ;  the  people   came   from  all  sides  in 
particolored  Southern  costume, with  flowers;  the 
women  had  roses   in  their   hair  ;  light  one-horse 
vehicles  rolled  by  us  ;  men  were  riding   asses  to 
church;    at   the   post-houses   everywhere    were 
masses  of  idlers  in  the  finest,  laziest  groups ;  (at 
one  place  one  of  them  so   quietly  took   his  wife, 
who   stood   by  him,  by  the   arm,  whirled   about 
with  her,  and  they  walked  off;  now  this  was  no- 
thing at  all   and  yet  -was   so   pretty)  ;  and  now 
here  and  there  Venitian  country  houses  began  to 
show  themselves  along  the  road,  becoming  by  de- 
grees more  and  more  numerous ;  at  last  we  drove 
between  houses  and  gardens  and  trees  as  through 
a  park  ;  the  whole  land  seemed  in  such  holiday 
attire,  as  if  the  traveler  were  a  prince  making  his 
public   entry ;  for  the   vines,  among   the    trees, 
laden  with  their  dark  clusters,  are  "the  loveliest 
festive  wreaths;  everybody  is  in  his  Sunday's  best ; 
a  few  cypresses  make  no  difference-     In  Treviso 
there   was   really  an   illumination  ;  little   paper 
lanterns  hung  about  the  square,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle a  great  transparency  of  many  colors.     Girls 
of  splendid   beauty  were   also  going  back    and 
forth  there,  in  red  garments  and  long  white  veils. 
And  so  we  reached  Mestre  in  deep  nin-ht,  enter- 
ed a  boat  and  crossed  over  with  calm  weather  and 
still  water  to  Venice. 

On  the  way,  at  a  place  where  one  sees  nothing 
but  water  about  him  and  lights  in  the  far  dis' 
tanoe,  a   small   rock  rises  in  the  sea ;  upon  it   a 


lamp  was  burning  ;  the  boatmen  all  took  off  their 
hats,  and  one  of  them  told   me,  there   was   the 
Madonna  for  great  storms,  which  rage  sometimes 
very  dangerously  here.     And  now  with  no  post- 
horn,  no  noise  of  wheels,  no  tax-collector  at  bar- 
rier gate,  we  pass  into  the  great  city  and  under 
numberless  bridges.     The  passages  become  more 
lively,  boats  more  numerous, — we  pass  the  thea- 
tre where  the  Gondolas,  as  with   us  the  coaches, 
in  long   lines  were   awaiting   their  owners   and 
fares  —  into  the  Grand  Canal,  past  the  tower  of 
St.  Mark,  the  lions,  the  Doge's  palace,  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs.     The   very  indistinctness  arising  from 
from  the  darkness  only  increased  my  pleasure  as 
I  heard  the  well-known    names  and  saw  the  dim 
outlines  —  and  so  I   am  in  Venice.     Now  think 
of  it,  that  I  to-day  have   seen    the  grandest   pic- 
tures in  the  world,  have  at  last  made  the  person- 
al acquaintance  of  a  most  lovable  man  of  whom 
I  had  hitherto  only  heard.     I  mean   Ilerr  Gior- 
gione,  a  magnificent  fellow  ;  and  so  is  Pordenone, 
who  has  executed  the  noblest  pictures  and  in  one 
case  has  painted  himself  with  a  number  of  stupid 
pupils,  so  full  of  faith,  and   piety  and  devotion, 
that  one  feels  as  if  he  were  talking  with  and  tak- 
ing a  liking  to  him,  a  very  different  person  from 
me  who  in  this  case  would  not   get   bewildered  ? 
But  to  speak  a  word  about  Titian,  I  must  be  ser- 
ious, I  never  thought  before  that  he  could  be  such 
a  happy  artist  as  I  have   to-day  seen.     But  that 
he  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  life  and  its 
wealth,  I   had  seen    proved   by  the   pictures  in 
Paris;  but  he  knew  also  the  deepest  possible  pain 
and  sorrow,  and   how  they  are  in  Heaven  ;  this 
is  shown  in  his  divine  Entombment  of  Christ  and 
in  his  Ascension  of  the    Virgin.      As    she  there 
floats  upon  the  cloud  and  one  feels  its  gentle  mo- 
tion through  all  the  picture  —  as  the  beholder  at 
a  glance  sees  her  breathing,  marks  her  astonish- 
ment, devotion,  a  thousand  emotions   in  short  — 
but  words  sound  so  hum-drum  and   dry  in  com- 
parison -n'ith  what   one   would  say !     And  then 
there  are   three  angel   heads  on   the  right  side, 
which  for  beauty  are  beyond  all  I  know  —  pure 
clear  beauty,  so  unconscious,  joyous,  religious. 

But  no  farther  !  or  I  must  grow  poetic  —  or 
am  already,  and  that  sits  badly  on  me  ;  I  will  see 
it,  though,  daily.  Still  I  must  add  a  few  words 
about  the  Entombment  for  you  have  the  engrav- 
ing. Look  at  it  and  think  of  me.  The  picture 
is  the  closing  scene  of  a  great  tragedy  —  so  still 
and  grand,  so  piercinglv  painful.  There  is  the 
Magdalen,  sustaining  Mary  the  mother,  because 
she  fears  she  may  die  from  sorrow  and  wishes  to 
lead  her  away  —  but  turns  her  own  licad  back 
once  more  and  one  sees  that  she  wishes  to  im- 
press this  sight  upon  her  memory  forever  —  that 
this  is  the  last ;  that  is  beyond  everything  !  And 
then  John,  so  troubled,  who  thinks  more  of  and 
sorrows  for  Mary ;  and  Joseph  who,  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  entombment  and  his  devotions, 
clearly  arranges  and  directs  the  whole  ;  and  the 
Christ,  who  lies  there  so  peacefully  and  has  now 
overcome  all —  then,  too,  the  glorious  richness  of 
color,  and  the  dark  streaked  sky  —  it  is  a  picture 
which  ravishes  me,  speaks  to  me,  and  will  never 
leave  me.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  find  much  in 
Italy  which  will  take  such  hold  of  me  ;  but  I  am 
free  from  prejudices,  as  you  know,  and  as  you 
might  again  see  at  this  very  moment,  for  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  from  -ndiich  I  expected 
the  most,  has  pleased  me  the  least  of  the  three. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  complete  whole  ; 
the  landscape  which  is  magnificent,  seemed  to  me 
to  preponderate  a  little  ;  and  then  in  the  design 
I  was  troubled  because  there  are  Uoo  victims  but 
only  one  murderer  ;  for  the  small  figure,  far  in 
the  background,  is  no  relief)  —  I  could  not  make 
it  seem  as  a  martyrdom. 

But  very  likely  I  am  wrong  and  I  will  exam- 
ine it  more  carefully  to-morrow  ;  I  was  also  dis- 
turbed -while  looking  at  it,  for  there  was  some- 
body fiddling  upon  the  organ  in  a  most  ungodly 
manner,  and  these  saintly  figures  had  to  listen  to 
his  wretched  opera  finale.  No  great  matter  ; 
where  such  pictures  are,  I  have  no  need  of  an 
organist ;  I  play  the  organ  myself  in  imagination, 
and  fret  myself  at  little  as  such  fools  as  about  the 
rabble  in  general.  Titian  however  was  a  man 
whom  one   can    study  to  edification  ;  and  that  I  | 


will  do  and  be  happy  that  I  am  in  Italy.  And 
now  the  gondoliers  are  calling  to  one  another 
again  and  the  lights  mirror  themselves  far  and 
wide  in  the  water;  some  one  is  playing  a  guitar 
and  singing  to  it.  It  is  a  delicious  night  !  Farc- 
■well  and  think  of  me  in  every  joyous  moment, 
as  I  of  you.  Felix. 


Influence  of  Music— The  Opera. 

[(From  the  National  Quarterly  Review  for  September.) 

DON  GIOVANNI,  HOBERT,  OTELLO,  ANSA  BOLENA. 
(ContiDueJ  from  page  235.) 
Man  is  generally  more  aff'ecterl  by  tlie  words  of  an 
air  than  by  tljc  air  itself,  oven  wlien  the  latter  is  most 
melodious  and  pntlietic.  There  are  btit  few  of  us 
who  can  withhold  a  tear  from  a  song  that  recalls  to 
us  bygone,  happy  honrs,  tlie  endeared  haunts  of  our 
childhood,  tlie  loved,  the  absent,  or  the  dead — one 
that  those  dearest  to  us  had  often  beard  and  enjoyed 
with  oniselves,  but  never  can  again.  Even  if  we 
hear  it  for  the  fii-st  time,  and  that  it  possesses  true 
merit,  and  is  well  sung,  if  we  understand  the  words 
it  charms  us  in  one  wav  or  other.  If  its  subject  be 
one  of  sori-ow,  we  may  weep  over  our  own  woes, 
like  the  Phrygian  girls  at  the  bier  of  Patroclas  ;  if 
it  be  one  of  love,  it  may  remind  us  of  the  charms 
and  tenderness  of  an  adoi-ed  mistress  ;  or  if  it  be 
one  of  adventure,  or  chivalry,  it  is  equally  potent  in 
conjuring  up  to  onr  minds  those  fliiry  tales  and  re- 
mances  which  gave  us  most  delight  in  our  youth,  and 
the  recollection  of  which  makes  us  feel  young  under 
the  frosts  of  sixty  winters. 

The  Italian  opera  performed  in  foreign  countries 
possesses  none  of  these  advantages,  except  to  the 
few  who  understand  the  language.  This  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  high  order  of  genius  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  operatic  composer  to  possess,  if  he 
would  lie  successful.  A  person  of  ordinary  talent 
may  indeed  compose  an  air  that  is  very  agreeable — 
one  that  all  will  be  pleased  to  hear — nay,  one  that 
may  be  encored  and  enthnsiastically  applauded.  But 
this'  is  a  very  different  thing  fi-om  producing  a  lyric 
drama  that  -wjll  afford  delight  to  three  thousand  per- 
sons for  hours  together. 

Mere  hai-mony  would  not  be  sufficient  for  this ; 
the  sweetest  voices  and  the  most  skilfully  handled 
instruments  would  not  be  sufficient.  There  must  be 
thoughts  as  well  as  melody.  In  other  words,  the 
mind  must  be  moved  as  well  as  soothed,  the  intellect 
as  well  as  the  sensuous  feelings  be  acted  upon.  But, 
as  already  remarked,  thei-e  are  those  who  think  that 
to  all  this  the  opei-a  is  unequal.  Let  us  here  pause 
for  a  moment,  to  see  whether  such  are  right  or  wrong. 
It  matters  little  which  of  the  -works  of  the  great 
composers  we  take  up.  in  order  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. Those  whose  titles  are  given  at  the  head  of 
our  article  will  do  as  well  as  any  others.  In  the  first 
place,  11  Don  Giovmmi,  the  cliff  cVcnivre  of  Mozai-t, 
which  has  justly  been  called  the  Iliad  of  operas,  may 
he  said  to  form  a  little  world  in  itsclf^a  perfect  kos- 
mos.  There  are  but  few  dramas  that  contain  so 
large  a  variety  of  characters,  or  in  which  such  a  di- 
versity of  passions  are  porti-ayed.  How  admirably 
does  the  tenderness  of  Ottavio  contrast  with  the  reek- 
less  buffoonery  of  Leporcllo  !  In  what  tragedy  or 
comedy  do  we"  find  truer  portraitures  than  Donna 
Anna  or  Zerlina?  and  yet  no  two  char.acters  are 
more  diffei-ent.  The  heart-rending  wailings  of  the 
former  are  relieved  by  the  light-hearted  cai-ols  of  the 
latter.  Here  we  have  a  scene  cf  appalling  midnight 
murder — there  one  of  innocent  rustic  pastime.  Just 
before  the  ghost  appeai-s  in  that  awful  recitative,  eve- 
ry heai-t  capable  of  a  joyous  emotion  is  thrilled  with 
delight,  .as  if  the  composer  wished  to  prepare  the  au- 
dience to  hold  converse  with  the  visitant  frotn  another 
world.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  life-like  truthfulness  of 
his  porti-aitures  that  Mozart  rivals  sonie  of  the 
world's  greatest  dramatists.  When  he  is  most  gay 
and  sportive  he  is  deeply  thoughtful,  suggestive, 
abounding  in  refined  sentiment,  imparting  grace  to 
whatever  be  touches,  and  never  forgetting  that  deli- 
cacy which,  half  dreamy  as  it  is,  expresses  so  much, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercises  a  restraining  influence 
on  the  proper  passions  of  our  nature.  In  sliort,  there 
is  not  a  finer  lyric  in  any  language  than  Zerlina's 
air,  Giovannotle  die  falte  amore,  or  one  more  replotc 
with  thought  and  sentiment.  This  air  alone  would 
prove  Mozart  not  only  a  musician  of  the  first  rank, 
but  a  true  philosopher. 

Meyerbeer  is  as  much  inferior  to  Mozart  as  Con- 
greve  is  to  Shakspenre  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  Robert  le  Diahle  of  the  former  is  an  admirable 
lyric  drama,  and  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  French 
throughout,  that  no  one  would  suppose  that  it  is  the 
jiroduction  of  a  foreigner.  It  shows  that  the  author 
fully  appreciated  the  quaint  maxim  of  H'Alembert, 
that  in   France,   if  nowhere  else,   the  luusic  of  the 
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country  as  well  as  its  religion  ami  government  should 
be  respected — "  II  y  a  cliez  tomes  les  nations  deux 
choscs  cju'on  doit  rcspcotcr,  la  religion  ct  le  gonvern- 
nicnt ;  en  France  on  y  en  ajonte  uno  troisitmc,  la 
musiquo  dn  pais." 

Tliere  is,  however,  much  more  satire  than  truth  in 
this  ;  at  least  more  of  the  latter  is  meant  than  of  the 
former;  for  D'AIenibert  attacked  all  three  "  without 
favor,  or  affection,  malice  or  ill-will."  It  is  he  wlio, 
bo  it  remembered,  had  tlie  courage  to  call  the  French 
opera,  as  distinguished  from  the  Italian,  "  un  tinta- 
marre  que  lour  rompt  la  tete,  ou  un  plain  chant  qui 
les  endort  par  sa  langueur,  quand  il  ne  les  revolte 
pas,  par  sa  pretention."  At  the  time  tliis  was  writ- 
ten, no  people  in  Europe  thought  more  highly  of 
tlieir  opera  than  the  cUlldtanti  of  France.  Nor  was 
D'Alembert  singular  in  regarding  it  as  little  better 
than  mere  noise,  somnolent  dullness  or  affectation. 
Rousseau  exclaimed  too,  "Nous  n'avons  point  de  mu- 
siquc  !  "  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  the 
French  government  was  of  the  same  opinion  with 
D'Alembert,  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  music  of  the 
country  should  be  respected  as  much  as  its  religion, 
or  its  laws  ;  and  in  proof  of  its  sincerity  it  not  only 
denounced  those  who  maintained  the  contrary,  but 
threatened  them  with  prosecution  for  sedition.  This 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  ;  for 
the  Minister  of  public  justice  deemed  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  sort  of  proclamation  against  the  anti-French 
Opera  heretics,  in  which  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs :  "  Toutes  les  liberte's  setiennent,  ct  sont  egale- 
mcnt  dangcreases  ;  la  liberte  de  la  mnsique  suppose 
celle  de  sentir,  la  liberte'  de  sentir  entraine  celle  de 
penser,  la  liberte'  de  penser  celle  de  agir,  et  la  liberie 
de  agir,  la  mine  des  ctals."  Thus  in  one  sentence 
one  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened government  in  Christendom  proves,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  liberty  of  music  may 
cause  the  ruin  of  states.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  is,  however,  not  the  question  we  have  to  solve. 
We  refer  to  it  simply  because  it  shows  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  music  as  an  instrument  for  good  or 
for  evil,  by  those  who,  from  their  position,  ought  to 
be  best  competent  to  appreciate  its  influence. 

Meyerbeer  has  been  much  more  successful  in 
France  as  a  reformer  than  Calvin  ;  for  the  musical 
reformation  has  proved  far  more  general  than  the 
i'rotestant  Reformation,  in  that  country ;  nay,  in- 
deed, the  former  is  almost  complete.  The  character 
of  Robert  is  essentially  French.  He  is  the  very  im- 
personation of  "  the  good  knight  and  true."  Brave 
as  his  sword,  he  is  at  once  daring  and  light-hearted, 
superstititious  and  sacrilegious,  fond  of  his  new  mis- 
tress and  proud  of  bis  descent;  now  ready  to  "  tear 
a  passion  to  tatters,"  and  anon  as  gay  and' joyous  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  In  short,  Robert  is  w'orthy 
of  his  name — he  is  emphatically  Robert  the  Norman"; 
he  is  a  true  hero  per  se,  as  well  as  the  veritable  hero 
of  the  piece.  He  is  ever  present  to  our  minds  during 
the  performance  of  the  whole  opera  ;  nrr  do  we  soon 
forget  him  after  it  is  over.  In  a  word,  he  teaches  us 
to  think — he  is  everywhere  suggestive,  Avhich  is  the 
new  characteristic  of  French  opera.  The  manner  in 
which  he  commences  his  courtship  with  the  Sicilian 
Princess,  by  attempting  to  carry  her  away  by  force, 
reminds  the  historical  student  of  the  Black  Prince, 
at  Limoges,  who  is  going  to  "  fling  the  peasant  girl 
to  the  general  camp,"  until  he  ascertains  that  she  is 
his  own  foster-sister ;  and  every  other  trait  in  his 
character — his  love  for  combats  of  all  kinds  ;  his  in- 
ditference  as  to  whether  his  opponent  is  a  being  of 
earth  or  heaven,  or  of  the  nether  regions,  remember 
ing  only  that  as  a  true  Norman  he  must  know  no 
fear — is  ei(ually  in  unison  with  all  that  history  teaches 
in  regard  to  Norman  chivalry,  Norman  dash,  and 
Norman  eccentricity. 

Donizetti,  by  his  Anna  Bolena,  and  Rossini,  by 
his  Otdlo,  have  in  turn  tried  to  please  the  English 
and  Americans  in  a  similar  manner,  but  by  no  means 
with  the  same  success,  though  the  efforts  of  both 
have  been  well  received  in  England,  if  not  in  Amer- 
ica. We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  op- 
era of  Anna  Bolena  presented  to  an  American  audi- 
ence ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  well 
received  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Certainly  Mr. 
UUman  has  often  given  us  operas  much  less  likely 
to  prove  acceptable.*  By  the  way,  why  not  try  it 
Boon,  if  it  ha^not  been  tried  already  %  Even  if  has 
— if  it  has  failed  once — it  would  be  well  to  try  it 
again  with  a  better  company,  that  is,  when,  per- 
chance, we  have  such.  The  dramath  personce  alone 
would  secure  it  attention.  But,  on  reflection,  whom 
bave  we  now  that  could  personate  Henry  VIII.  as 
well  as  Lablache,  for  whom  the  part  was  first  de- 
signed, and  who  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  under- 
taking it  ?  And  who  have  we  that  could  personate 
Anne  Boleyn,  as  well  as  Pasta  1  not  to  mention 
Lady  Jane  .Seymour,  Lord  Rocheford,  Lord  Percy, 
Smeaton  (the  Queen's  page),  and  Harvey  ;all  of 
whom   receive   due   attention   in  Donizetti's  opera. 


At  Naples,  Florence,  Vienna  and  Var\s,  Anna  Bolena 
has  attracted  large  audiences.  The  Neajiolitans, 
who  would  not  tolerate  Pasta  in  Sniiiraniide,  were 
delighted  with  her  as  Anna  Boleyn,  and  Kuliini  has 
never  received  more  applause  tinin  he  did  at  Flor- 
ence, as  the  faithful,  hapless  lover  in  the  same  opera. 

*  It  is  not  alway.s!  those  who  do  most  pood  that  got  most 
credit  for  tltuir  e.xertioiifi.  This  is  p^irticuiarly  true  as  applied 
to  the  management  of  the  opera  in  New  York.  Whatever 
successes  have  heen  accomplished  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  arc  due  much  more  to  Mr. 
Ullman's  a  ent,  Mr.  Jacob  *Goseh6,  than  to  that  gentleman 
himself.  ^  This  we  do  not  state  merely  as  the  result  of  our  own 
observation  and  experience;  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  friends 
of  the  opera  who  are  best  competent  to  judge,  and  who  are 
under  no  compliment  to  one  manager  more  than  another,  fur- 
ther than  they  think  ho  deserves  the  distinction.  Nor  is  it 
alone  at  the  Academy  of  Music  Mr  Gf)seh6  has  thus  won 
"golden  opinions,*'  The  late  Madame  Rachel  declared  him 
the  only  .agent  she  ever  had  whose  conduct  on  all  occasions 
elicited  her  approbation ;  and  he  accompanied  her  throughout 
Europe  fts  well  as  America.  We  believe  he  is  also  the  only 
man  under  whose  management  the  German  opera  ha,s  had  any 
success,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  this  country.  Did  we  feci 
disposed  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  we  might  speak  some 
what  diffei'ently  of  Mr.  UUman ;  buc  whatever  faults  the  lat- 
ter has.  have,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  censured  by  others. 
At  any  rate  it  is  but  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  mana- 
gers in  the  world  hav,>  failed  to  please  everybody,  nay,  they 
have  sometimes  been  much  abused  when  they  liave  acquitted 
themselves  best.  "  Peu  de  gens  savent,  et  beaucoup  feignent 
d'ignorer,"  says  an  eminent  foreign  critic,  "  ce  qu'il  faut  d'ac 
tivite,  de  connaissances,  et  surtout,  de  patience,  pour  cet 
emploi  (that  of  a  manager^  Tous  eeux  qui  vous  entourent 
n'ont  en  vue  que  leur  interet  personnel;  ce  que  vous  leur 
faites  de  bien  est  i  peine  rcmarque,  et  les  torts  les  plus  legers 
sont  envenimes — les  plus  pctites  fautessonereleveeset  blam^es 
avec  un  rigueur  excessive." 
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Music  in  this    Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera  of 
*  Martha.''    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

No.  XXII. 
The  Book  of  Leviathan. 

(Concluded.) 
And  so  the-perilons  night  wore  on.  And  still  our 
little  party  sat  there,  huddled  close  together,  amid 
the  ruins  and  the  darkness  of  that  sumptuous  saloon; 
still  we  rocked  from  side  to  side  till  all  things  slid 
and  flew  and  crashed  again,  with  noise  as  if  the  crack 
of  doom  h.ad  come  ;  and  still  that  chandelier  pendu- 
lum swung  ponderous  and  threatening  over  us  and 
kicked  the  ceiling ;  still  now  alarms  arose,  and  then 
gave  way  to  words  of  comfort  and  assurance  ;  still 
the  sweet  tides  of  inward  life  would  seize  the  calmer 
intervals  to  flow  back  upon  us,  and  wile  away  the 
minutes  with  silent  thoughts  of  home  and  friends 
and  country  and  a  heavenly  protection  ;  or  with 
talks  begun  for  quieting  of  one  another's  fears,  and 
running  unconsciouslj'  into  more  and  more  free  and 
genial  conversation,  even  argument,  to  the  forgetting 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  danger,  and,  in  that  contact 
and  communion  of  minds  hitherto  strangers  to  each 
other,  revealing  the  rich  sense  of  sympathy  and  one- 
ness, and  how  the  individual  is  strong  and  finds  God 
only  in  proportion  as  his  own  poor  life  is  merged  in 
the  common  hope  and  aspiration  of  Humanity  ! 
And  still  the  rough  interruption  came  again  to  warn 
us  of  the  situation  ;  and  the  sea,  with  thunderous 
bang  against  the  side  began  to  lift  and  tip  us  ;  and  a 
shudder  ran  through  the  long  spinal  column  of  the 
colossal  ship,  and  with  an  angry  jerk,  this  way  and 
that  way,  we  were  rocked  and  shaken,  taxing  and 
straining  every  limb  and  muscle  to  maintain  our 
place.  Then  comes  a  little  breathing  time ;  and 
with  it  perhaps  come  staggering,  shadowy  forms 
from  without,  crossing  the  flickering  lantern  rays ; 
pale,  frightened  stewardesses,  yet  faithfully  trying  to 
render  service  among  the  sick  and  frightened  in  the 
staterooms ;  adventurous  passengers  who  have  been 
up  to  study  the  situation  and  returned  not  much  the 
wiser;  a  passing  steward,  bearing  a  crust,  snatched 
with  difficulty  from  the  general  wreck  of  store-room 
and  pantry,  to  some  half  fiimished  individual  —  to 
stay  his  stomach  and  his  courage  too,  perhaps  —  or 
bent  on  capturing  and  binding  some  endangered  and 


endangering  piece  of  furniture,  at  the  risk  of  now 
falls  and  bruises  to  himself  Or  some  brave  young 
ollicer  of  the  ship,  with  buoyant  spirits,  and  voice 
ringing  cheerily,  continually  goes  and  comes  to 
hearten  the  ladies,  announcing  "  all's  well,"  "  all 
right  now,"  "  wind  subsiding,"  "  the  worst  is  over," 
and  so  forth  —  excellent  news,  if  it  were  not  too 
good !  But  such  are  real  benefactors ;  to  rescue 
from  a  panic  is  next  best  to  rescuing  from  drowning  ; 
he  who  gives  us  to  ourselves  is  to  bo  thanked  as  well 
as  he  who  saves  us.  The  best  is,  that  we  be  able  to 
meet  whatever  may  come  calmly,  that  so  we  may 
afford  to  think  of  others,  and,  think,  whatever  be  our 
danger,  what  is  our  case  to  that  of  the  poor  crew  on 
deck  I  What  of  the  night  with  them,  exposed  to  the 
full  brunt  of  it  t  Once  the  captain  himself  visits  us. 
He  has  left  his  post  of  peril  and  most  trying  respon- 
sibility upon  the  bridge,  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
in  person  of  the  other  portions  of  his  storm-tossed 
kingdom.  He  has  words  of  good  cheer ;  our  iron 
hull  is  strong  and  has  already  shown  that  it  can  bear 
any  force  of  wind  and  waves  ;  the  gale  will  probably 
go  down  by  morning,  &e.  And  shall  we  put  about 
and  return  to  port  1  "  Cannot  decide  that  yet ;  will 
wait  and  see  what  daylight  will  suggest."  Alas  !  he 
does  not  tell  us  that  the  rudder  is  broken,  and  that 
ho  has  no  power  to  control  our  course  ;  that  the 
great  ship  is  drifting  helpless  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
like  a  mere  log  —  or  rather,  like  an  empty  shell !  At 
one  time,  like  a  flock  of  startled  birds,  there  flew  in 
and  settled  at  our  feet  a  group  of  trembling  women 
from  the  steerage,  whence  they  had  been  convoyed 
with  difficulty  through  the  long  intermediate  range 
of  dining  rooms  and  passages,  over  ruined  furniture, 
to  seek  a  comparative  shelter  from  still  more  danger- 
ous quarters,  where,  as  they  thought,  water  was  leak- 
ing in  at  an  alarming  rate.  One  or  two  of  these 
were  from  Ireland,  young  girls,  all  alone  and  friend- 
less on  the  great  deep. 

So  the  hours  fly,  heavy  as  they  are.  In  sneh  ex- 
citement one  forgets  to  measure  time.  Even  fear 
consumes  the  present  rapidly  under  its  own  feet.  To 
live  intensely,  whether  in  joy  or  terror,  is  to  live  fast. 
But  a  calm  trust  was  the  pervading  spirit,  and  by  de- 
grees spread  itself  from  the  strongest  to  the  poor 
flatterers.  A  great  boon  is  society  in  times  of  dan- 
ger ;  we  feel  strong  in  Humanity,  weak  in  our  indi- 
vidual isolation.  With  calmness  there  w.as  not 
wanting  occupation.  Though  we  could  do  nothing, 
could  only  sit  there  passively,  j'ct  each  one  could 
draw  from  more  or  less  depth  of  inward  life ;  we 
could  talk ;  and  so  share  what  strength,  what  trust, 
what  vantage  ground  of  thought  we  had,  with  one 
another.  A  theological  argumuent  disposed  of  I 
know  not  how  many  half  hours.  The  discussion  may 
have  settled  nothing,  made  no  converts  ;  but  as  it  was 
no  barren  argument  for  the  mere'  love  of  arguing, 
doubtless  we  all  drew  nearer  to  each  other  by  the 
talk  — and  that  was  solid  gain,  even  if  the  next  wave 
had  swept  us  to  eternity.  After  a  while,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  war  at  home.  And  here  we 
could  agree.  The  moment  that  we  come  upon  the 
practical,  do  we  not  find  that  one  essential  religion 
may  animate  both  orthodox  and  heretic,  and  that 
the  ice-barriers  of  creeds  melt  before  the  genial 
breath  of  true  humanity.  And  was  it  not  a  blessing 
in  that  hour  to  have  the  larger  thought  of  country  to 
pre-occupy  ns  against  poor  trembling  cares  or 
prayers  for  our  individual  safety  ?  And  what  is  our 
suffering  and  our  danger,  to  that  of  the  brave  thous- 
ands of  our  countrymen  and  kindred,  who,  loving 
peace,  and  never  having  dreamed  of  war  except  as 
of  a  scourge  of  social  eras  left  behind  us,  have  now 
left  their  peaceful  homes  to  fiice  the  dangers  and  the 
hardships  of  the  sickly  camp,  the  long  march  and  the 
battle-field  ?  Let  us  be  thankful  for  their  patriotic 
inspiration  ;  pray  for  them  ! 

Still  the  storm  rages.  There  is  no  reducing  it  to 
routine  by  whatever  talk  or  thought  of  other  subjects. 
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When  will  the  gale  subside  1  O  for  a  heavy  rain  to 
trample  down  this  sea  I  O  that  the  morning  would 
come,  that  we  might  see,  at  least,  how  it  is  with  us, 
or  descry  perchance  some  friendly  sail  on  the  horizon. 
In  light  itself  there  is  a  certain  friendliness  and  sense 
of  safety.  "We  have  hours  to  wait  yet ;  but  they  pass  ; 
one  wonders  how,  but  they  are  gone.  To  satiety  of 
talk  and  fits  of  rolling  succeed  spells  of  musing, 
dreamy  silence,  whose  length  is  not  described  by 
minute  and  hour  hands.  Whole  lives  are  mentally 
lived  over.  One  is  with  family  and  friends  at  home. 
One  is  counting  up  the  chances  of  a  nation's  strugc'e 
for  liberty  and  national  existence  ;  one  pursuing  Art 
ideals,  philosophic  speculations,  or  musing  on  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  eternity;  one  gravitating 
back  by  force  of  habit  to  dollar  and  cent  calculations, 
to  the  shop  routine,  or  bolder  enterprises,  grand  fin- 
ancial hobbies.  Mostly  serious  thoughts  prevail,  but 
not  on  that  account  the  less  sweet  and  happy.  Were 
it  at  all  strange,  should  strains  of  sweet  and  solemn 
music,  rcmemK'red  from  inspired  masters,  float 
through  the  mind  ?  Snatches  of  song  or  harmony 
from  that  great  Birmingham  Festival,  the  freshest 
memorable  experience  of  the  year  in  Europe  1  "0 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  from  Elijah;  the  great  Handel 
choruses  :  "He  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  through 
a  wilderness  ;"  and  much  more,  that  will  bo  readily 
imagined  out  of  those  sacred  oratorios  ;  or  deep  and 
tender  arias  from  Bach  ;  or  great  soul-lifting  move- 
ments, sublime  as  the  ocean,  and  as  deep  and  infinite, 
but  at  the  same  time  profoundly  human,  from  Bee- 
thoven's Symphonies.  Others  find,  too,  no  mean 
consolation  in  the  homely  hymns  with  which  they 
have  worshipped  God  from  childhood,  and  their  fa- 
thers before  them.  Say  then,  is  music  nothing  prac- 
tical and  solid  ?  Is  it  an  unsubstantial  fleeting  plea- 
sure, a  mere  tickler  of  the  sense?  Is  it  nothing  to 
have  great  thoughts,  beautiful  divine  thoughts, 
rhythmically  haunt  the  soul  in  such  an  hour  as  this  1 
Some  dull,  half  drowsy  moments  find  place  also  dur- 
ing the  delusive  lulls,  as  day  approaches.  Even  the 
prisoner  can  sleep  before  the  morning  of  his  execu- 
tion. What  will  the  morning  bring  for  us '  Too  dull 
and  weary  are  we  all,  perhaps,  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question  very  earnestly. 

Friday,  \Zth. — Day  dawn  sat  last.  A  dull,  grey, 
leaden  sky.  The  wind  has  not  gone  down  ;  still  less 
the  sea.  I  creep  away  in  the  early  twilight,  through 
winding  passages,  over  the  broken  furniture  of  the 
dining  saloon,  clinging  to  what  remains  of  rails  and 
bannisters,  when  the  rolling  fit  begins,  down  into  our 
little  state-room,  and  there  get  some  hours  of  compar- 
ative rest;  no  sleep,  for  in  the  heavy  rolls  it  costs 
much  effort  to  keep  from  being  pitched  out  of  one's 
berth.  And  the  noise  too,  is  still  tremendous;  the 
sea  swings  its  battering  ram  continually  against  one 
spot  in  the  iron  wall  which  shuts  it  out  from  me. 
Right  under  the  bull's  eye  window  the  blow  plants 
itself,  making  all  quiver  and  resound  again  ;  and  the 
white  top  foam  leaps  above  the  window  (sometimes 
even  upon  deck)  darkening  all  within.  The  air  is 
close  and  stifling  and  damp  ;  the  carpet,  as  in  nearly 
all  the  cabins,  saturated  with  salt  water,  which  had 
beat  in  by  the  not  too  tightly-fastened  window  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  storm. 

At  noon  creep  up  into  the  dining  saloon  in  search 
of  food,  having  had  none  for  four  and  twenty  hours. 
A  table  has  been  set  in  the  adjoining  room  ;  the  door- 
way barricaded  by  a  large  stove — the  only  place 
where  it  will  "stay  put."  In  climbing  over  this,  and 
asking  news  of  those  about,  a  sudden  lurch  comes, 
the  glass  door  [minus  glass)  of  a  side-board  flies 
open,  and  X  receive  a  discharge  of  decanters,  pitch- 
ers, tumblers,  full  upon  me — but  fortunately  not  on 
face  or  hands.  Contrive  to  reach  the  table,  empty  a 
cup  of  the  blackest  tea,  spilling  the  greater  half  of 
it,  and  very  nearly  being  spilt ;  snatch  a  bit  of 
meat  and  bread  (for  it  is  mostly  "grab  game"  now) 
and  make  off  with  it  to  my  den.     Bolster  my  head 


upon  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  brace  my  feet,  and  try 
to  read  ;  but  it  is  easier  thinking.  "No,  neither !" 
says  the  boisterous  enemy  without,  with  thundering 
thump  :  "  Me  I  me  !  Prepare  for  me  !"  And  then  I 
rise,  and  staggering  between  four  narrow  walls,  look 
out  upon  him  through  the  bull's  eye,  which,  rising, 
sinking,  shows  now  nothing  but  grey  sky,  and  now 
the  whole  wide  billowy  waste  to  the  horizon,  which 
indeed  is  not  far.  A  heaving,  boiling  and  tumultous 
surface;  hut  nonsense  all  that  about  waves  running 
"  mountains  high" — that  is  mere  commonplace  of 
poets  and  novel  writers  who  have  never  been  to  sea. 
I  wondered  if  indeed  it  was  so  great  sea ;  if  the  gale 
was  more  extraordinary  than  is  often  met  on  the  At- 
lantic at  this  season  of  the  year.  Surely  those  waves 
did  not  look  at  all  proportioned  to  the  violent  effects 
we  felt  from  them.  Perhaps  the  height  of  our  great 
ship  dwarfed  them.  Perhaps  another  ship  would 
not  have  rolled  so  ;  although  no  other  would  have 
stood  so  furious  a  rolling.  "  By  good  rights,"  said 
an  old  sea  captain  among  the  passengers,  "  we  oit^/Jit 
to  have  gone  to  pieces  ;  it  is  ag?inst  nature  that  we 
do  not." 

P.  M.  Go  on  deck,  holding  on  steadily,  and  take 
a  survey  It  is  clearing  off ;  the  fierce  wind  has 
moderated  ;  but  the  high  sea  not ;  the  merciless  rolls 
are  only  aggravated  ;  once  set  in  motion,  it  must 
have  its  full  swing  before  it  calms  down,  which  will 
not  be  to-day,  scarcely  to-morrow.  Almost  every 
one  we  meet,  of  the  crew  and  stewards  especially, 
bears  marks  of  bruises;  our  young  surgeon  has  his 
hands  full  with  the  more  serious  cases.  But  where 
are  we  ?  and  what  is  to  he  done  ?  for  now  it  has  be- 
come generally  known  that  we  have  lost  our  rudder. 
Let  a  reporter  in  the  Times  relate  : 

The  captain  i^  a  brave  fellow,  and  keeps  his  spirits  up  won- 
derfully. He  is  ever  keeping  the  men  steadily  at  the  wheel, 
although  the  rudder  has  been  gone  for  many  hours.  Ha 
knows  the  alarm  a  knowledge  of  this  would  create.  I  overhear 
a  consultation  between  the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers. 
Something  must  be  done  to  try  and  turn  the  ship's  head,  and 
then,  if  the  wind  abates,  sail  will  be  set.  and  we  may  reach  a 
port  in  safety.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  A  large  spar,  morked 
as  weighing  four  tons,  is  to  be  heavily  loaded  with  iron,  then 
fastened  to  an  immense  hawser,  and  thrown  overboard.  This 
method  has  been  successfully  employed  on  .^similar  occasions 
with  great  success.  It  is  beiog-prepared,  and  I  go  down  in  the 
meantime  to  have  another  investigation  below. 

I  did  sleep,  thanks  to  the  loss  of  sleep  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights,  and  to  the  reassuring  consciousness 
that  something  intelligent  was  being  done,  and  not 
without  hope,  to  recover  control  of  the  ship.  And, 
all  that  night,  in  the  waking  intervals,  or  it  may  have 
been  in  dreams,  I  heard  new  sounds  full  of  promise, 
and  was  in  full  persuasion  that  the  ship's  head  was 
turned,  the  spar  doing  the  rudder's  work  successfully 
the  engines  steadily  going  (did  I  hear  their  measured 
thump),  and  we  were  on  the  way  to  Ireland?  Has- 
tening on  deck  in  the  morning,  found  this  all  an  illu- 
sion '  Nothing  had  been  done;  the  spar  experiment 
had  failed ;  we  were  still  drifting,  drifting,  God 
knows  whither ! 

Saturdaij,  Xith.  Drifting,  drifting !  But  in  the 
right  direction  now,  if  only  the  wind  keeps  in  this 
quarter,  that  is,  toward  Ireland.  Our  hope  is  now  to 
drift  into  the  highway  of  steamers,  to  sight  some 
ship  ;  but  we  are  far  away,  out  of  the  common 
courses,  in  the  pathless  solitudes  of  the  ocean.  And 
will  the  wind,  the  fickle  wind,  continue  to  befriend 
us  !  The  day  passes  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last.  There  are  periods  of  despondency  and  pe- 
riods of  hope  ;  for  the  soul  itself,  as  Heine  sings,  is 
like  the  sea,  and  has  its  waves,  its  storms  and  calms. 
We  take  a  certain  grim  pleasure  in  swelling  up  the 
Hst  of  casualties  that  have  befallen  us.  Here  is  a 
comforting  discovery.     Let  the  Times  writer  tell  it : 

A  new  subject  of  interest  arises.  There  is  scarcely  a  cabin 
in  the  ship  to  which  the  water  has  not  found  its  way  Many 
require  a  change  of  clothes,  and  the  hatchways  of  the  bag- 
gage stores  are  opened.  The  scene  that  presents  itself  defies 
all  description.    The  water  has  got  in,  and  in  sufficient  force 


to  float  even  many  of  the  larger  articles.  The  rocking;  of  the 
ship  hail  set  the  whole  mass  in  moton.  It  has  the  free  range 
of  a  compartment  some  60  ft.  square,  and  24  hours  of  such 
friction  has  reduced  portmanteaus,  hat-boxes,  dressing-cajies, 
and  all  the  personal  chattels  incident  to  400  passengers  into  a 
mass  of  pulp  such  as  could  not  be  rivalled  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  shoddy  mills  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  go 
down,  fori  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  mass  of  rubbish. 
Identity  is  out  of  the  question.  Here  are  the  spangles  of  the 
dress  of  an  actress ;  and  there  the  sleeves  of  an  officer's  coat. 
On  this  side  the  rim  of  a  hat,  on  that  the  leg  of  a  dress  boot. 
There  has  been  most  gross  negligence  in  this  matter,  and  the 
misery  which  will  be  occasioned  to  some  portion  of  the  passen- 
gers I  need  not  dwell  upon,  because  words  cannot  adequately 
express  it.  Later,  I  see  men  feeling  cautiously  with  their 
bare  feet  for  jewels  and  money,  in  which  this  desolation  is  said 
to  be  rich.  How  they  will  identify  their  own,  and  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  that  which  is  not  theirs,  is  beyond  my 
philosophy. 

So  farewell,  tough  old  friend  !  Trunk,  that  has 
gone  all  over  Europe  with  me,  and  survived  so  many 
railroad  shakings,  and  rough  boundary  mtos, packed 
full  of  all  that  was  to  recall  all  this  to  me  hereafter ! 
Farewell  all  my  hooks,  and  catalogues  of  galleries, 
prints,  photographs,  keepsakes,  programmes  and  rec- 
ords of  a  year's  music,  — little  matters,  but  which 
money  cannot  replace  I  Worse  cases  than  this, 
though,  claim  our  sympathy. 

Meanwhile  a  new  hope  springs  up.  An  American 
passenger,  a  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Hamilton  E. 
TowLE,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  has  suggested  a  very  in- 
genious plan  to  the  captain  for  virtually  reconstruct- 
ing the  rudder  head,  which  it  is  for  those  acquainted 
with  mechanics  to  describe.  He  is  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  engineer  department,  and  devotes  him- 
self all  that  day  and  night,  with  admirable  energy 
and  skill,  in  improvising  resources,  to  execute  his 
idea.  On  that  now  all  apparently  must  turn.  God 
further  the  good  work !  Night  comes  on,  the 
watches  are  set,  and  preparations  made  for  signals  ; 
all  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  ship.  As  I  lie  in  bed 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  half  dozing,  I  hear  what 
sounds  like  the  rush  of  a  rocket,  twice  !  and  then  a 
gun  !  Presently  my  room-mate  bursts  in  with  news 
"  too  good  to  be  true  !  "  A  ship  has  come  up  un- 
seen, and  is  about  under  us!  She  has  taken  our 
watchers  by  surprise.  It  is  the  little  brig  "Magnet," 
from  Halifax  for  Galway,  and  she  readily  engages  to 
lie  by  us  all  night.  Great  joy  and  excitement !  who 
can  keep  below  ;  we  rush  on  deck ;  some  even  pack 
what  baggage  they  have  left,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  be  taken  off  at  once !  And  into  midnight  we 
scarce  feel  the  rocking  and  the  cold  air,  that  Magnet 
holds  us  by  such  firm  attraction.  What  can  she  do 
for  us  ?  Yet  a  new  thrill  of  hope  has  shot  through 
every  breast.     God  bless  the  little  brig  ! 

Sunday,  15(A.— On  deck  early.  And  sure  enough, 
there  lies  the  little  brig,  with  her  white  sails,  so  soci- 
able and  friendly,  hovering  about  us  like  a  dove  sent 
out  to  our  rolling,  dangerous,  solitary  ark!  It  is 
little,  nothing  she  can  do  for  us  ;  she  could  not  take 
ns  ofl";  our  boats  would  certainly  be  swamped  ;  nor 
could  she  hold  the  half  of  us.  Tet  it  is  comforting 
and  clieering  to  see  her  slowly  circling  round  us,  and 
to  feel  her  sympathy.  Until  the  new  experiment 
upon  the  rudder  is  ready  for  the  trial.  Dove  prom- 
ises to  stay  by  us  ;  if  it  fails,  she  will  be  sent  as  a 
messenger  to  the  shore  to  send  out  aid.  The  air  is 
soft,  a  little  hazy,  tempering  the  sunshine;  a  lovely 
day  it  must  be  on  the  land.  The  sea  has  much  sub- 
sided ;  indeed,  it  looks  very  smooth  ;  hut  still  we  roll 
at  the  same  fearful  rate,  as  if  the  ship  were  bewitched 
with  it  and  never  could  unlearn  the  trick.  The  fits 
of  rolling  come  more  regularly ;  between  two  rolling 
fits  a  lull  of  about  five  minutes,  and  then  the  long 
swell  overtakes  us  and  rocks  us  as  if  it  would  punish 
all  our  sins  and  take  all  the  vanity  and  laziness  and 
folly  out  of  us  before  it  had  done.  Poor,  miserable 
sidewise,  drifting  log  that  we  are,  caught  every  five 
minutes  in  a  new  "  trough,"  to  be  racked  by  a  worse 
ague  than  before,  since  the  fatigue  makes  eacli  seem 
rougher  than  the  last !     This  intermittent  swell  seems 
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to  be  the  law  of  the  calm  sea :  you  mark  tlie  same 
thing  on  the  beach,  where  every  seventh  (?)  wave 
rolls  in,  a  big  one. 

An  anxious  day  this.  All  depends  on  those  labo- 
rious and  difiicult  operations  at  the  stern,  the  new 
attempt  to  improvise  a  rudder.  This  time  nothing 
must  be  risked  upon  hasty,  half-way  performance  ;  it 
must  be  done  cautiously  and  thoroughly.  And  then 
comes  the  trial ;  it  may  fail !  and  what  then  1  Our 
last  hope,  apparently,  of  recovering  control  of  the 
ship.  The  plan  of  the  young  engineer  is  ingenious ; 
and  he  is  putting  forth  all  bis  energy,  in  executing  it, 
improvising  materials  and  means  from  whatever  wo 
can  find  about  the  ship,  bending  all  things  to  his  uses, 
detecting  with  a  quick  eye  providential  accidents,  and 
this  too  in  the  face  of  not  a  little  opposition,  with  a 
faculty  that  looks  like  genius  and  commands  admira- 
tion and  inspires  hope.  Long  time  have  they  been 
about  it — all  yesterday,  and  all  niglit,  and  to-day  for 
how  much  longer,  toiling  incessantly  at  the  difBcult 
and  dangTous  task.  We  get  impatient  for  the  trial. 
Knowing  ones  shake  their  heads.  The  experienced 
ones,  those  who  have  been  our  cheering  oracles,  who 
watched  and  understood  the  operations,  and  read  the 
signs  for  us,  and  kept  us  in  hope  all  along — these 
brave  and  sanguine  ones,  as  well  as  wise,  who  hith- 
erto have  been  so  buoyant  in  their  tone  to  the  more 
ignorant  and  timid,  now  seem  to  keep  more  in  the 
shade,  and,  if  you  find  them,  wear  the  soberest  faces 
of  all.  Here,  too,  goes  about  a  knowing  croaker, 
with  a  discontented  visage,  a  "  discomfortable  cou- 
sin," who  also  is  a  machinist,  hinting  ingenious 
doubts  as  to  the  working  of  the  plan.  (Wait  till  it 
works,  and  you  shall  find  him  claiming  the  credit  of 
having  first  suggested  the  idea  himself!)  Alterna- 
tions of  the  desponding  and  the  sanguine  mood  of 
course,  are  natural  during  this  delay.  But  most  of 
us  could  thank  heaven  for  a  very  hopeful  state  of 
mind  that  whole  day.  An  unenlightened,  childish 
confidence  it  might  be;  but  almost  as  powerful  and 
undoLibting  as  that  with  which  one  waits  the  moving 
of  a  festival  procession.  And  so  it  was  with  many  ; 
the  only  question  being  ■  when  will  they  bo  ready  .' 
at  what  hour  will  the  ship  move  obedient  once  more 
to  her  helm  ? 

A  religious  morning  service  is  held  in  the  Saloon, 
thanks  to  the  somewhat  mitigated  rolling  and  confu- 
sion. Others  worship  in  their  own  way,  in  the  open 
air  on  deck.  The  sailors,  proverbially  a  grumbling 
race,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  a 
ship  too  big  for  them  to  feel  at  home  in,  look  in  good 
spirits  to-day.  It  is  in  the  air,  we  feel  it  in  our  bones, 
that  we  shall  go;  we  shall  soon  be  making  head,  in- 
stead of  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  So  f;>r, 
ill  two  days,  we  have  drifted  one  hundred  miles  ;  first 
to  the  North-east,  into  the  pathless  waste  of  ocean, 
where  we  should  meet  no  sail ;  then  to  the  South- 
west, which  would  bring  us  ere  long  into  the  highway 
of  navigation.  At  noon  we  get  an  observation, 
showing  us  to  be  about  280  miles  to  the  North-west 
of  Cape  Clear. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  all  the  chimneys  give  sign 
that  they  are  getting  up  steam.  By  five,  almo.st  be- 
fore we  know  it,  the  sci-ew  works  I  The  ship  obeys 
the  rudder  !  her  head  is  being  slowly  brought  round 
toward  the  Irish  Channel.  Joy  indescribable  !  Losses 
and  disappointments  are  forgotten  in  pure  thankful- 
ness for  life,  in  the  sweet  prospect  of  firm  land  again. 
But  first  a  pretty  scene  ;  our  dove  is  beckoned  near ; 
the  little  brig  comes  up  within  speaking  distance  ;  it 
is  proposed  to  take  her  in  tow,  to  steer  by,  should 
the  temporary  rudder  fail.  This  Dove  declines,  from 
very  natural  fear  for  her  own  safety  ;  but  promises  to 
keep  us  company  till  we  are  harbored.  Dangerous 
Jo  let  herself  be  tied  to  so  unwieldy  a  neighbor  ;  and 
look !  even  now,  while  we  are  parleying,  our  huge 
hulk  is  drifting  right  npon  her;  she  has  barely  time 
to  save  herself  A  child  rescuing  a  drowning  giant  I 
A  dove  to   steer  a   dead  leviathan  !     Thank  heaven. 


there  is  no  need  ;  Leviathan  is  himself  again,  be  can 
wag  his  tail  fins  (the  rudder)  and  ran  steer  himself 
again.  Cautiously  turning,  by  describing  a  half  cir- 
cle of  8  or  10  miles,  while  Dove  flies  straight  on  the 
diameter,  we  get  our  course  shaped  to  the  Channel, 
and  then  we  steam  on,  by  screw  power  alone,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour,  increased  afterwards  to 
ten.  Thank  God  !  this  last  hope  does  not  fail  us  ; 
the  new  rudder  works  !  The  weather,  too,  is  most 
propitious  ;  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  S.  W.  And  now, 
with  relieved  minds,  we  may  go  down  to  tea;  tables 
are  decently  set  again  ;  and  children  and  all  can  par- 
take, sitting;  what  a  happy  scene  as  we  come  in  upon 
it !  as  homelike  as  the  Thanksgiving  festival  in  a 
large  family.  Then  comes  a  long  and  lovely  even- 
ing upon  deck.  The  full  moon  gleams  across  the 
smooth  and  glassy  waters  ;  the  air  is  gentle  and  per- 
suasive ;  the  stars  are  out,  and  heaven  full  of  radiant, 
moist,  sympathetic  eyes;  and  presently  the  whole 
northern  sky  was  lit  up  with  a  superb  display  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  The  heavens  above  and  the 
waters  under  us  seem  to  unite  with  our  hearts  in  a 
thoughtful  festival ;  and  happy  groups  sit  or  prom- 
enade upon  the  deck  till  midnight,  since  the  ship, 
now  making  head  in.stead  of  drifting,  no  longer  rolls 
so  terribly.     We  anticipate  a  quiet  sleep  to-night. 

Moniim/,  IRth. — Vain  hope!  No  sleeping  this 
night !  The  rolling  has  been  worse  than  ever,  al- 
most, and  the  noise  enough  to  make  one  crazy.  Still 
we  have  been  making  steadv  progress  ;  we  go  on  at 
a  good  rate  ;  we  approach  Ireland  and  the  Channel. 
God  grant  contiimance  of  this  fine  weather  !  Another 
gale  would  certainlv  destroy  us.  We  left  our  "dove" 
long  since  out  of  sight ;  there  was  no  wind  for  her 
sails ;  doubtless  she  follows  as  she  can.  And  now 
we  are  on  the  Highway.  A  steamer  ahead  !  A  large 
one,  rapidly  nearing.  It  is  the  "  Persia,"  which  left 
Liverpool  on  Saturday.  We  hoist  signals  of  distress 
and  she  comes  round.  She  .sees  our  paddles  gone, 
our  fearful  rolling,  and  will  report  us  in  New  York, 
to  the  relief  of  anxious  friends.  But  she  can  tell 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story  ;  black  boards  are  held 
up,  on  which  is  written  that  we  cannot  stop  our  en- 
gines ;  this  she  fails  to  read,  wonders  that  we  make 
off  so  fast,  refusing  as  it  were  the  aid  we  asked  for, 
and  with  an  indii^nant  plunge  goes  down  the  wind, 
like  a  hawk,  and  in  a  minute  has  shot  miles  away  on 
her  own  business.  Plow  beautiful  she  looked  !  And 
we  wished  that  we  were  in  her  I 

The  ship  rolls  badly  all  day,  though  the  sea  is 
calm.  But  all  goes  well.  The  chaos  of  saloons  and 
cabins  is  reduced  to  some  beginning  of  order.  In  the 
evening  a  meeting  of  the  passengers  is  held  ;  opinions 
are  freely  expressed  about  the  ship,  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  sent  to  sea,  &c.,  and  a  Committee  of 
seven  appointed  to  embody  these  in  resolutions. 

Tuesday,  17th. — Land!  The  southern  codst  of 
Ireland.  Already  past  Cape  Clear  and  on  our  way 
to  Queenstown.  Beautiful  coast,  smooth  sea,  lovely 
weather.  Signals  are  raised,  and  ere  this  the  tele- 
graph wires  have  sent  the  disaster  of  the  Great  East- 
ern all  over  the  British  Isles.  But  why  do  we  stop 
here  and  lose  four  or  five  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
dav?  It  is  poor  relief  to  our  impatience  that  we 
can  amuse  ourselves  with  the  boat  crews  of  wild 
Irishmen  who  come  out  to  us,  in  the  hope  of  large 
fees  for  taking  a  few  of  us  on  shore.  Meanwhile  the 
passengers  hold  another  meeting  and  adopt  the  "Re- 
solutions," which  have  already,  doubtless,  been  seen 
by  our  readers. 

An  hour  or  two  before  sundown  we  anchor  outside 
the  light  off  Queenstown.  We  might  go  into  the 
harbor  ;  but  our  captain,  for  some  reason,  does  not 
choose  to.  Small  tug  steamers  come  out  to  us,  the 
"Robert  Bruce,"  the  "Willing  Mind,"  &e.,  and 
things  look  human,  safe  and  sociable  once  more.  A 
few  go  off  on  shore.  The  rest  of  us,  not  without 
murmuring,  make  shift  to  sleep  another  night  on 
the  great  ship,  which  is  to  us  now  nothing  but  a  great 


nightmare,  which  it  will  be  hanpiness  to  get  away 
from  once  for  all.  The  sailors  hiive  a  mcriy  leisure 
time  of  it  on  deck  in  the  evening.  A  crowil  of  them 
arc  tossing  a  huge  sprawling  white  thing  from  one  to 
another,  with  loud  laughter ;  it  is  one  of  our  poor 
dead  swans  !  Others  are  singing  ;  one  with  a  clear 
tenor  voice  sings  a  ballad,  and  the  others  join  in  the 
refrain  quite  musically.  Divers  accordcons,  guitars, 
&c,,  have  crept  forth  out  of  the  steerage,  and  enter- 
tain their  groups.  Is  there  a  fraternity  of  street  mu- 
sicians going  over  to  seek  iheir  fortunes  in  America 
perhaps  7  A  group  assembled  in  the  Grand  Saloon, 
are  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  just  fresh 
from  Queenstown ;  the  news  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
expedition  gives  us  joy.  Subscriptions  are  going  on 
for  the  wounded,  as  testimonials  to  Mr.  Towle,  to 
whom  especially  we  feel  we  owe  our  lives  ;  to  our 
brave  captain  ;  and  to  the  two  heroic  seamen  (shan>e 
that  I  forgot  their  names !)  who  went  over  the  stern, 
and  for  hours  remained  there,  at  great  risk,  plunged 
by  every  roll  of  the  ship  beneath  the  waves,  until 
they  had  fastened  the  chain  round  the  rudder ! 

Wediusday,  ]8lh.  Some  forty  of  us  jump  into  one 
of  the  tugs  and  land  at  Queenstown.  Then  a  trip 
of  nine  miles  up  the  river  Lee,  as  picturesque  in  its 
way  as  the  Rhine,  to  the  curious  old  town  of  Cork. 

TliuTsday,  Mill.  By  rail  to  Dublin.  And  never 
have  I  enjoyed  green  country  with  a  keener  zest, 
than  that  ride  through  Ireland,  after  such  a  week. 
But  it  grew  very  cold  and  rainy.  Well  that  we  were 
off  the  ship  !  for  that  day  a  new  gale  arose,  and  bore 
her  some  miles  out  to  sea  again,  the  great  majority 
of  passengers  remaining  still  on  board. 

Friday.  A  brilliant  day.  A  heiutiful  and  rapid 
trip,  by  sea  to  Holyhead,  past  the  shores  and  moun- 
tains of  North  Wales  by  rail,  running  along  the 
coast,  everwhere  sprinkled  with  sea-fowl ;  up  the 
Dee  to  Chester,  and  across  the  green  and  golden 
landscape,  in  the  middle  of  the  grain  harvesting,  to 
the  old  quarters  and  most  cordial  welcomings  in 
London. 

I  have  not  time  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of 
our  disaster.  I  am  not  disponed  to  cbar;ze  it  so 
much  to  the  ship  itself,  as  to  the  Company,  or 
rather  the  Directors,  and  the  unpardonahlv  cheap 
and  shiftless  manner  in  which  they  sent  her  out  to 
sea  : 

1.  Without  ballast.  This  alone  would  seem  to 
account  for  the  disablement.  This  made  her  top- 
heavv,  and  produced  the  violent  rolling;  and  the 
rolling  brought  the  extra  strain  upon  the  rudder  and 
the  entire  machinery. 

2.  With  an  improvised  organisation  of  which  they 
had  not  warned  the  passengers  whom  thev  allured 
on  board.  New  captain,  new  ofTicers,  new  crew, 
new  stewards  ;  all  new  hut  the  engineers  ;  new  to  this 
ship,  whatever  their  experience  in  others  ;  new  to 
each  other  and  not  in  mutual  understanding;  lost, 
therefore,  for  some  time,  almost  as  much  as  we  were 
in  the  great,  bewildering  monster  vessel. 

3.  The  cheap  and  fragile  character  of  most  of  the 
internal  fittings,  furniture,  &c..  and  the  neglect  of 
proper  fastenings  everywhere,  as  if  the  ship  were 
only  fitted  out  for  a  summer  afternoon's  sail  on  a  lake 
or  river. 

And  much  more  micrbt  be  added  ;  but  doubtless  it 
will  all  he  legallv  and  duly  inquired  into  —  and  this 
is  not  the  place  for  it. 

So,  having  knelt  upon  the  shore,  like  shipwrecked 
mariners  of  old,  and  made  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  we 
will  proceed  wtth  our  own  proper  business,  aud  re- 
sume the  interrupted  record  of  the  musical  tour  in 
Europe.  D. 

Music  for  this  Season. —  Mr.  Zereahn  an- 
nounces a  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts,  an  unexpect- 
ed pleasure,  and  the  Mendei.ssohn  Quintette  an- 
nounce their  13th  series  of  Chamber  Concerts.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  attractions  they  ofl%r  will  en- 
sure them  a  full  subscription  list.  Mr.  Goering, 
an  artist  from  Hamburg,  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
ZoEHLER.  Among  other  novelties,  they  produce 
two  of  the  later  works  of  Beethoven,  not  before  per- 
formed here. 
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New  Tokk,  Oct.  31. — The  great  and  only  sen- 
sation in  the  musical  world,  since  writing  my  last 
letter,  has  been  the  debut  of  our  impressario  Ullmann 
in  the  role  of  a  benijiciaire.  In  consideration  of  his 
long  and  unwearied  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  he  has  made  bold  to  solicit  a  benefit  for  him- 
self—  a  most  presumptuous  idea,  truly.  This  un- 
accountable freak  has  somewhat  rudely  interrupted 
our  long  musical  somnolence,  but  our  only  sorrow  is 
that  it  is  for  such  a  short  time.  Until  the  opening  of 
the  new  year,  we  shall  have  but  this  miniature  season 
which  closes  on  Monday  evening  after  the  rendition 
of  three  operas  in  four  performances,  not  including 
however,  those  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia.  It  is 
true,  that  this  is  but  a  test  of  the  public  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  the  feasibility  of  an  opera  this  winter,  but  Ull- 
mann with  his  usual  strategetic  skill  has  made  it  liter- 
ally a  reconnoisance  in  force  by  presenting  almost 
as  many  attraelions  as  usually  preface  the  most  ex- 
tensively planned  seasons.  The  announcement  of 
new  artists  in  old  i-6les,  and  new  roles  with  old  artists  ; 
of  enlre  actes  by  the  Herrmanns,  M.  and  Mme. ;  of 
grand  concerts  by  Patti  and  Thomas  ;  of  debuts  and 
gala  matinees,  —  all  tend  to  make  this  short  season 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive.  To  those 
who  take  a  practical  view  of  things  there  is  much  to 
be  feared  from  this  unnecessary  surfeiting,  this  piling 
on  of  the  agony.  To  witness  the  degeneracy  of 
our  opera  liabitu(fs  into  aristocratic  editions  of  the 
literary  patrons  of  the  Bowery  pit — demanding  for 
an  evening's  entertainment  at  least  three  four-act 
operas,  with  one  of  Schumann's  Symphonies  as  a 
preludio,  and  "  prestidigitatorial"  ent7-'  actes  ;  a  light 
operetta  introducing  of  course  a  ballet,  winding  up 
with  a  grand  concert  vocal  and  instrumental — would 
be  indeed  a  siglit  much  to  be  regretted.  It  has  been 
an  idea  quite  prevalent  with  us,  tijat  to  make  a  bene- 
fit successful,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  fill  up  a 
programme  with  every  species  of  clap-trap  amuse- 
ment that  ofl'ered  itself,  the  more  numerous  the  at- 
tractions the  greater  the  success.  Now  if  people  re- 
sort to  these  places  of  amusement  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  getting  all  they  can  for  their  money,  consid- 
ering quantity,  not  quality  it  would  be  policy  to  ad- 
minister the  pleasure  in  allopathic  doses  ;  but  to  those 
who  extend  their  patronage  from  a  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  a  creditable  performance,  ofi^er  a  superior, 
but  a  moderate  programme,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
gratification  of  all  concerned.  Now  that  we  have 
criticised  the  general  nature  of  these  benefit  perform- 
ances, let  us  review  the  causes  which  prompted,  and 
the  circumstances   attending  them. 

Ullmann  in  a  manifesto,  which  has  probably  ere 
this  met  your  eye,  presented  a  plea,  solictiting  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  public  in  a  short  sea- 
son of  benefit  performances.  The  stockholders  and 
directors  of  the  Academy  with  unusual  generosity 
relinquished  all  claims  to  their  usual  privileges  and 
pledged  themselves  for  a  certain  amount  in  advance- 
ment of  the  cause.  With  this  as  a  basis,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  opera- 
goers  of  New  York  he  perfects  his  plans  and  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  midst  of  "  wars  and  rumors  of  wars" 
a  charming  little  season,  introducing  two  new  operas, 
a  new  baritone  and  a  repetition  of  two  of  the  great 
successes  of  last  season  —  Kellogg  and  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera."  Upon  the  result  of  this  venture  de- 
pend the  fortunes  of  opera  in  our  city  the  coming 
winter.  The  success  both  pecuniary  and  artistic  of 
the  first  two  nights,  renders  our  prospects  quite 
bright.  Of  the  artistic  success  ;  Miss  Kellogg  in  the 
new  role  of  Amelia,  in  the  "Ballo"  has  achieved  new 
triumphs.  Although  nervousness  on  the  first  night 
somewhat  marred  her  performance,  yet  she  gained 
much  favor,  but  on  the  second  night  she  excelled 
even  our  greatest   expectations.     Wo  must  acknow- 


ledge that  the  fact  of  our  young  prima  donna  being 
an  American — a  New  Yorker,  born  and  bred  among 
us,  lays  us  open  to  the  charge  of  favoritism,  but 
our  unprejudiced  opinion  —  and  it  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  New  York  press — is  that  she  is  a  fine 
artist,  and  her  triumphs  of  the  past  are  but  the  pre- 
coursers  of  greater  ones  in  the  future.  Her  efforts 
in  the  opera  were  rewarded  with  applause  and  encores 
that  the  character  0/  the  audience  stamped  as  sin- 
cere. It  is  rumored,  and  we  think  there  is  ground 
for  it,  that  Gye  has  made  a  tempting  offer  to  her  for 
Covent  Garden,  which  she  has  accepted.  As  with 
Patti,  we  are  thus  doomed  to  lose  for  a  second  time 
one  of  our  native  artists.  The  pernicious  efl^ects  of 
war,  are  felt  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  debut  of  Mancusi,  the  baritone  of  the  Havana 
troupe,  was  the  second  attraction  promised  by  UU- 
man.  To  pass  an  opinion  upon  him  after  such  a 
short  acquaintance  would  be  unjust.  After  a  second 
hearing,  we  are  fiivorably  impressed  with  him.  Al- 
though we  have  been  accustomed  to  the  full  round 
tones  of  Amodio  and  Ferri,  for  so  long  a  time,  yet 
there  is  something  so  pleasing  in  his  voice  that  we 
admire  him.  He  never  can  be  called  a  great  singer, 
his  voice  lacks  the  fullness  and  power  that  is  so  ne- 
cessary and  attractive,  but  in  its  tone  it  possesses 
sympathetic  qualities  that  render  it  very  efliective. 
He  is  a  very  fine  actor,  resembling  very  much  the 
tenor  Beaucarde,  both  in  style  and  appearance. 

Brignoli,  who  during  his  sojourn  at  Long  Branch 
has  assumed  mammoth  proportions,  sang  with  more 
than  ordinary  success.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  should 
lose  this  favorite  artist  just  now  when  primi  tenori 
are  so  scarce.  Hinckley  was  as  pretty  and  fascin- 
ating as  ever.  Verdi  should  be  thankful  that  he  has 
such  a  chiirming  interpreter  of  the  role  of  Oscar.  No 
one  can  do  it  better.  Madame  Strakosch  and 
Sigs.  Barili  and  Dubreuil,  were  about  as  usual.  In 
Ulrica  we  miss  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  who  made 
such  a  success  last  season.  Mme.  Strakosch  does 
her  best,  hut  lacks  power  of  voice.  The  chorus  was 
very  good,  and  -'Un  Ballo"  a  success.  This  evening 
we  are  to  have  the  last  performance  of  the  season. 
Donizetti's  "  Betly  "  will  be  given  with  Hinckley, 
Brignoli  and  Su.sini ;  and  the  French  opera  "Les 
Noces  des  Jeanette"  by  Massd,  with  Miss  Kellogg, 
Elena  Dubreuil  and  Mazzini.  Miss  Carlotta  Patti 
will  give  a  grand  concert  in  conjunction  with  Mme. 
Strakosch,  Sig.  Mancusi  and  Theo.  Thomas.  The 
engagement  of  your  Academy  by  Edwin  Eorrest  lias 
deprived  you  of  your  share  of  this  short  benefit  sea- 
son. Ullman's  agents  went  on  to  secure  the  ibuild- 
ing  for  Forrest's  off  nights,  but  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  dehut  of  Mme.^Hermann  as  pianisfe  reminds 
us  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  as  a 
caittatrice.  She  was  a  pupil  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, and  will  make  her  debut  probably  early  in  the 
season  in  the  "Fille  du  Regiment."  M.  Strakosch 
returns  from  Europe  with  that  great  time-honored 
artist  Giulia  Grisi,  who  is  to  gratify  us  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  farewell  (?)  efforts  that  for  the  past 
twelve-month  have  been  adding  fresh  laurels  to  her 
name. 

Miss  Lizzie  Parker  gave  a  grand  concert  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  Irving  Hall  assisted  by  Brignoli, 
Susini,  Ardavani  and  S.  B.  Mills.  After  the  per- 
formance Brignoli  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  down 
stairs  and  sprain  his  ankle  so  badly  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  company  in  Philadelphia  has  to  be 
postponed. 

M.  Keller  announces  a  grand  Union  concert  on 
the  last  evening  of  this  month  with  the  aid  of  Mme. 
Von  Berkel,  Sigs.  Quint,  Mueller,  Richards. 

The  first  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
will  take  place  on  the  9th  of  November  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Bergmann,  who  has  succeeded 
Theodore  Eisfeld  in  the  Conductorship.  The  follow- 
ing orchestral  pieces  are  on  the  opening  programme  : 
Beethoven's  G  minor  Symphony  ;  Overture  "  Car- 
ncval  Romain,"  by  Hector  Berlioz;  and  Wagner's 
Overture  "  Rienzi."  S.  B.  Mills  the  pianist  will 
probably  be  the  only  soloist. 


The  first  Soiree  of  Mason  and  Thomas  will  be 
given  on  the  5th  of  November  at  Dodworth's  Hall. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  season  : 

SoiKEE  I.  1.  Quartet,  (G  No.  1),  Mozart.  2.  .Sonata,  (piano 
Eb  op.  .31,  No.  3),  Beethoven.  3.  Rondo,  (piano  andvioiin, 
op.  70,  B  minor),  Schubert.  4.  Quartet,  (F,  op.  41,  No.  2), 
Schumann. 

SoniEE  11.  1.  Quartet  (G),  Haydn  2.  Romanzen,  (piano, 
op.  28),  Schumann.  3.  Trio,  (Bb  minor,  op.  5).  Vollkmann. 
4.  Quartet.  (E  minor.  No.  8),  Beethoven. 

Soiree  ni.  1.  Quintet,  (Eb  piano,  Oboi,  Clarionet,  Bas- 
soon, Horn),  Moaart.  2.  Sonata,  (piano  and  cello  in  A,  op.  (J9), 
Beetlioven  3.  Solo,  (Viola).  4.  Fantiisia  (C  op.  159.  piano 
and  violin),  Schubi^rt.  B.  Quartet,  (C  minor,  No.  4,  op.  18), 
Beethoven. 

SoiEEE  IT.  1.  Quartet,  by  Haydn.  2.  Sonata,  (op.  101,  A 
piano),  Beethoven.  3.  Trio,  (F).  Schumann.  4.  Quintet,  (C, 
2  violins,  1  viola,  2  cellos,  op.  11^),  Schubert. 

SoniEE  V.  1.  Trio,  (Eb  piano,  clarionet,  viola),  Mozart.  2. 
Quartet.  (E  flat),  Spohr.  3.  Senate,  piano  and  violin,  (D 
minor)  Schumann.     4.  Quartet,  F  minor.  No.  11),  Beethoven. 

Soiree  VI.  1.  Quartet,  piano,  (G  minor),  Mozart.  2.  Pre- 
ludio and  Fugue,  (violin)  Bach.  8.  Trio,  (op.  99,  B  major), 
Schubert.    4.  Quartet,  (Eb  No.  12),  Beethoven. 

Berge,  the  well  known  organist  of  St.  Francis 
Xavior,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  composed  a 
new  Mass  of  the  "music  of  the  future"  style.  It  was 
produced  last  Sunday  by  his  immense  choir,  which 
has  twelve  soprano  voices,  and  is  pronounced  by  all 
to  be  a  grand  effort.  We  presume  it  will  be  pub- 
lished, although  Berge  is  very  jealous  of  his  music. 

Miranda,  the  tenor  has  transferred  his  fine  voice  to 
the  choir  of  Dr.  Adams  Church,  which  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest  among  the  Protestant  churches  of 
this  city.  Mr.  W.  H.  Piatt  is  chorister;  Dr.  James 
Flint,  Organist ;  Sopranos,  Mrs.  Morris,  and  Mrs. 
Bristow;  Tenor,  D.  Miranda;  Alto,  Mrs.  Tallman; 
Bass,  H.  Frost. 

Wels,  of  Christ  Church,  the  late  organist  of  St. 
Stephens  Catholic  Church,  has  issued  a  new  book  of 
Anthems  and  Chants  for  the  Episcopal  music.  It  is 
a  very  fine  collection  of  music,  and  will  be  received 
with  great  favor  by  the  admirers  of  modern  church 
music  of  the  free  style. 

Until  January  we  shall  have  nothing  to  satiate  our 
musical  thirst,  but  the  Philharmonic  Societies  and 
once  in  a  while  a  stray  concert.  We  hope  that  the 
opening  of  the  new  year  will  throw  open  to  to  us 
brighter  prospects.  T.  W.  M. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 
Publislaecl  by  Oliver  Ditsoii  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Rally  round  the  Banner.     Patriotic  Sono:. 

G.  M.  Do7V€.  25 

A  fine  stirring  Song,  written  for  and  dedicated  to 
the  young  "Warren  Zouaves"  of  this  city,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  popular  air  of  "Glory  Hallelujah."  This 
air  has  always  seemed  to  be  worth  better  words  than 
those  wedded  to  it  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  peopla, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  ones  will  be  gen- 
erally adopted. 

March  away  cheerily.    Patriotic  Song. 

G.  H.  Russell.    25 

Adapted  to  the  elder  Russell's  familiar  and  spirited 
air  "Pull  away  cheerily."  It  would  make  a  capital 
soldiers'  song. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Warrior's  triumphal  March.  T.  H.  Hoioe.  35 

Full  of  striking)  pretty  melodies.  It  is  about  as 
difficult  as  Grobe's  "Army  March." 

Old  Hundred.    Transcription.  A.  Baumhach  35 

Mr.  Baumbach  has  here  furnished  an  arrangement 
which  will  prove  generally  acceptable.  The  difficulty 
of  adapting  a  Choral  tune  for  the  Piano,  an  instru- 
ment which  cannot  prolong  notes,  is  happily  over- 
come. 

Salut  a  la  France.    Transcription.  A.  Baumhach.  35 

BriUiant  and  taking,  in  the  modern  style.  Of 
medium  difficulty. 

Books. 

WiNNETi's  Perfect  Guide  for  Violin,  Flute 
AND  Guitar,  Accordeon,  Piano,  Melodeon 
Fife,  Flageolet  and  Clarionet. — Contain- 
inc;  Instructions  designed  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  playing  without  a  teach- 
er ;  with  a  choice  collection  of  every  variety  of 
Popular  Music.     Each,  50 
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Our  Country's  Call. 

BV    WILLIAM    CULLEN    I'.RYANT. 

Lay  clown  the  axe,  flinif  b}'  the  spade; 

Leave  in  its  tnick  the  toilini;  plow  ; 
The  rifle  and  tlic  bayonet  bbado 

For  arms  lil^e  yours  were  fitter  now; 
And  let  the  hands  tiiat  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  taslv,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle  field. 

Our  country  calls  ;  away  !  away  I 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green, 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 
Seen  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track ; 
They  rush  to  smite  hei  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho '  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight. 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 
The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm, 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  love,  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  force  can  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 

The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence  : 
The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  you  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 

Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away. 
Come  from  the  depths  of  her  green  land 

As  mighty  in  their  march  as  they ; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourne. 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptorn. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep. 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  on  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  bis  long  murmuring  marge  of  sand. 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when  o'er  his  brim, 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  barques  that  swim 

A  helpless  wreck  against  his  sliore.  | 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  old, 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  wo  who  bold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land. 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand, 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelings- 
Letters" 

TO    PROFESSOR    ZELTER.* 

Venice,  Oct.  16, 1830. 

Dear  Herr  Professor  !  —  Now  then  I  have 
set  foot  in  Italy  and  I  wish  this  letter  to  be  the 
*  Mendelssohn's  master  in  musical  study. 


first  of  the  regular  reports  which  I  (hink  of  mak- 
ing you,  of  all  that  seems  to  me  specially  note- 
worthy. If  I  have  omitted  hitherto  writing  you 
a  regular  letter,  the  fault  is  that  of  the  great 
distraction  in  which  I  lived  both  in  Munich  and 
Vienna.  For  to  tell  you  of  all  the  parties  in 
Munich,  of  which  I  visited  several  every  evening 
and  where  I  played  the  pianoforte  more  than 
ever  anywhere  else,  was  not  possible,  because  one 
trod  upon  the  heels  of  another,  and  I  never 
could  really  quite  come  to  my  senses. 

Besides,  it  would  have  hardly  been  of  any 
special  interest  to  you,  for  in  fact  that  "  good 
society,  which  does  not  afford  material  for  the 
shortest  epigram,"  makes  no  very  marked  efTect 
in  a  letter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  you 
have  not  taken  my  long  silence  ill,  and  so  I  still 
dare  expect  a  few  words  from  you,  even  if  they 
say  nothing  but  that  you  are  well  and  in  good 
spirits.  It  looks  all  too  stormy  and  unfriendly  in 
the  world  just  now,t  and  what  we  had  begun  to 
consider  as  unchangeable  and  enduring,  falls  to 
pieces  in  a  few  days.  In  such  times  it  is  doubly 
grateful  to  hear  well-known  voices,  and  convince 
one's  self  that  certain  things  will  not  be  swept 
away  or  thrown  down,  but  stand  fixed  on  a  Prm 
foundation ;  and,  as  I  am  at  this  moment  very 
uneasy,  not  having  had  news  from  home  for  four 
weeks,  and  finding  no  letters  either  in  Trieste  or 
here,  a  few  words  from  you,  direct  to  me  in  the 
old  style,  would  refresh  and  rejoice  me  to  the 
heart,  by  giving  me  convincing  proof  that  you 
still  think  of  me  with  affection  as  you  have  done 
from  my  early  childhood. 

With  a  comfortable  sort  of  joyousness  the  first 
view  of  the  Italian  plains  filled  me,  no  doubt  you 
have  been  already  told  by  my  folks  at  home. 
Here  I  hasten  hourly  from  enjoyment  to  enjoy- 
ment, and  see  continually  something  new  and 
unexpected ;  but  during  the  first  days  here,  I 
discovered  several  leading  works  with  which  I  am 
making  myself  most  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
before  which  therefore  I  spend  some  hours  daily. 
There  are  three  pictures  by  Titian  —  the  repre- 
sentation of  Mary  as  a  child  in  the  temple,  her 
Ascension,  and  the  Entombment  of  Christ ;  also 
a  picture  by  Giorgione,  representing  a  girl  with 
a  cither  in  her  hand,  quite  lost  in  thought,  and 
now  looking  out  of  the  picture  with  such  a  deeply 
reflective  air  (probably  she  is  about  to  strike  up 
an  air,  and  as  one  looks  upon  her,  the  impulse  is 
strong  to  do  the  same)  ;  and  others  still.  The 
pictures  alone  are  worth  a  journey  to  Venice  ;  for 
the  wealth  of  ideas,  the  strength  and  the  religious 
feelinf  of  the  men  who  painted  them,  stream  out 
to  the  beholder  whenever  he  looks  at  them,  and 
so  I  am  not  much  troubled  at  having  heard  hardly 
any  music  here ;  for  the  music  which  the  angels 
in  the  Ascension  are  making  as  they  surround 
the  Virgin  and  e.xpress  their  joy  —  one  of  them 
meeting  her  and  thumping  upon  a  tamborine, 
others  blowing  away  upon  curious  carved  flutes, 
another  lovely  group  singing  —  or  the  music, 
which  is  floating  before  the  fancy  of  the  cither 
t  This  was  the  period  of  the  Revolutions  of  1630. 


player  —  this  music  of  course  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned. Once  only  have  I  heard  any  organ-play- 
ing, and  that  was  sad  enough.  I  was  busy  in 
viewing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Teter,  by  Titian, 
in  the  Franciscan  chucch ;  it  was  the  hour  of 
service  and  there  was  for  me  something  awe- 
inspiring  as  well  as  devotional,  as  the  old  pictures 
in  the  very  spots  for  which  they  were  planned  and 
executed,  with  their  mighty  figures,  by  little  and 
little  stood  forth  out  of  the  darkness  in  which 
the  long  lapse  of  time  has  enveloped  them.  As 
I  was  so  intently  beholding  that  wonderful  even- 
ing landscape,  with  the  trees  and  the  angels 
among  the  branches,  the  organ  struck  up.  I 
was  refreshed  as  I  heard  the  first  tone ;  but  the 
second,  the  third,  and  all  which  followed  brought 
me  out  of  my  dreams  and  reveries  in  good  condi- 
tion, home  ;  for  the  man  played  in  a  church,  at 
service,  and  in  the  presence  of  respectable  peo- 
ple, so : 
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Et  caetera  a-nimalia. 

And  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  stood  hard 
by  !  I  have  therefore  not  taken  any  great  pains 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Herr  organist; 
and  as  there  is  no  decent  opera  here  justnow — 
as  the  Gondoliers  who  sang  Tasso  are  dumb — as 
in  general  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Venetian  art 
of  the  present  time  —  such  as  poems  framed  and 
glazed  upon  Titian's  pictures,  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida  by  a  new  Venetian  painter.  Saint  Cecilia 
by  a  ditto,  moreover  many  new  structures  in  no 
style  at  all — does  not  impress  me  very  much,  so  I 
stick  to  the  old  and  study  out  how  they  wrought. 
I  have  often  had  great  desire  for  music  awaken- 
ed and  hence  have  composed  pretty  industriously 
since  I  came  here.  Before  I  left  Vienna  an  ac- 
quaintance gave  me  Luther's  sacred  poems  and 
as  I  read  them  again,  I  felt  their  power  more 
than  ever  and  I  think  of  composing  many  of 
them  this  winter.  While  here  I  have  almost  set- 
tled upon  the  the  treatment  of  the  choral  "  Aus 
tiefer  Noth"  for  four  voices  a  capella,  and  have 
also  the  Christmas  hymns  "Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel 
sieh  darein,"  "  Wir  glauben  all'  an  einen  Gott," 
"  Verleih  uns  Frieden,"  "Mitten  wir  im  Lebene- 
sind  "  and  finally  "  Ein  feste  Burg,"  and  all  these 
last  I  think  of  composing  for  chorus  or  orchestra. 
Please,  write  me  about  this  plan  of  mine  and 
whether  you  will  be  satisfied  should  I  retain  the 
old  melodies  in  all  cases,  without  tieing  myself  to 
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them  slavishly,  as  for  instance  if  I  should  take 
the  first  verse  of  "  Vom  liimmel  hoch"  as  a  grand 
chorus  and  work  it  out  quite  free  ?  Besides  all 
this  I  have  another  overture  for  orchestra  partly 
written  —  and  should  a  chance  at  an  opera  occur, 
it  will  be  welcome.  In  Vienna  I  completed  two 
short  pieces  of  church  music  ;  a  choral  in  three 
movements  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (O  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden)  and  an  Ave  Maria  for 
eight-part  chorus  a  capella.  The  people  who 
surrounded  me  there  were  so  abominably  dissi- 
pated and  good-for-nothing,  that  1  felt  and  con- 
ducted myself  like  a  theologian.  Moreover,  the 
best  players  of  the  pianoforte  of  both  sexes,  there, 
never  played  a  note  of  Beethoven,  and  when  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  after  all 
something  in  him  and  Mozart,  they  would  say, 
"  So  then  you  are  an  admirer  of  the  classic 
music?"    Yes,  said  I. 

To-morrow  I  think  of  going  on  to  Bologna,  to 
see  the  St.  Cecilia  and  then  via  Florence  to 
Rome,  where  God  willing  I  think  of  arriving  in 
eight  or  ten  days.  Thence  I  will  write  you  a 
longer  letter.  I  only  meant  to-day  to  make  a 
beginning  and  pray  you  not  to  forget  me  and  to 
accept  kindly  my  hearty  wishes  for  your  well- 
being  and  happiness.     Your  faithful, 

Felix. 


Influence  of  Music— The  Opera. 

(From  the  National  Quarterly  Review  for  September.) 

DON  GIOVANNI,  KOBERT,  OTELLO,  ANNA  BOLENA. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

Otdlo  is,  however,  a  much  better  piece,  although  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  the  one  charac- 
ter ;  the  whole  interest  being  concentrated,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  on  Desdomona.  Rossini  gives  us  no 
blending  of  lights  with  shades.  All  is  gloom  and 
sadness  in  his  Otello.  But  nowhere  is  the  wailing  of 
grief  more  affecting.  Whether  the  gentle  Dcisde- 
mona  is  pleading  to  a  relentless  father,  or  imploring 
a  still  more  unfeeling  husband,  not  to  condemn  her 
without  any  evidence  of  guilt,  we  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  result.  Oar  sympathies  increase  and 
our  hearts  grow  more  and  more  sad  as  tiie  piece  pro- 
gresses, until  we  hear  the  rain  pelting,  and  the  thun- 
der rolling  without,  while  our  hearts  shudder  to  find 
her,  at  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  sitting  beside 
her  desolate  hearth,  "  with  all  her  household  goods 
prostrate  around  her."  There  is  nothing  more 
deeply  touching,  even  in  Shakspeare,  than  that  pas- 
sage in  which  she  seizes  her  harp,  and,  flinging  her 
hand  wildly  over  the  strings,  seeks  to  forget  her  own 
misfortunes  in  singing  the  favorite  song  of  her  friend 
The  song  is  an  outpouring  of  her  grief;  her  tears 
gush  forth  with  the  music  ;  but  both  give  her  relief 
in  spite  of  the  storm  that  continues  to  howl  in  her 
apartment  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen.  Every  note 
grows  more  and  more  awful  until  the  final  scene  en- 
sues— the  reproaches,  the  protestations,  the  sobs,  the 
tears,  the  sight;  then  the  struggles,  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  victim  ;  and  while  the  f.alling  of  the  curtain 
gives  relief,  one  is  sadly  reminded  of  the  ballad  in 
Shakspeare,  in  which  the  heroine  says  : 

"  Desdemona — My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara; 
She  was  in  love;  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her.    She  had  a  song  of^ Willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune^ 
And-  slt£  died  singing  it.'^ 

To  give  even  a  catalogue  of  operas  that  have  been 
written  by  such  composers  as  Weber,  Morsigny, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Gabrielli,  Mendelssohn,  Farinelli, 
&c.,  and  which  have  in  turn  afforded  delight  to  tlioit- 
sands  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and 
America,  would  occupy  much  more  time  and  space 
than  we  have  to  spare.  We  must,  therefore,  confine 
our  remarks  to  one  or  two.  Who  that  has  heard  any 
of  the  pieces  of  Beethoven  suitably  performed,  and 
was  capable  of  appreciating  them,  will  not  hear  testi- 
mony to  their  almost  miraculous  effect  on  the  mind  ? 
The  great  and  gifted  of  Europe,  emperors,  kings, 
poets,  historians,  warriors,  &c.,  went  hundreds  of 
miles  to  his  concerts.  Nor  could  any  sovereign  have 
had  greater  honors  paid  to  his  memory  after  death. 
The  statue  erected  to  his  memory  at  Bonn,  in  Ger- 
many, is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  modern  art 
and  the  festival  with  which  it  was  inaugurated  was 
attended   by   several   crowned  heads,  including  the 


King  of  Prussia,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Three  thousand  persons  met  in  the 
music  hall  ;  and  among  the  musical  celebrities  who 
took  part  in  the  performances  were  Fetis,  Spohr, 
Rellstab,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Fischoff,  Schindler,  &c. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  pages  admonishes  us 
that  we  can  add  little,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  our 
remarks  on  the  opera.  But  it  is  our  intention  to 
return  to  the  subject.  Believing  that,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  this  article,  music  exercises  a 
powerful  effect  on  civilization — that  it  is  a  much 
more  efficient  instrument  of  culture  than  many,  even 
of  those  who  appreciate  it  best,  are  aware — our  best 
efforts  will  be  devoted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  those  wlio  evince  the  laudable 
ambition  of  securing  for  it  that  recognition,  as  an 
important  branch  of  education,  whicli  it  has  long  en- 
joyed in  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
and  which  is  gradually,  though  slowly,  being  award- 
ed to  it  in  England.  The  way  to  do  this,  however, 
is  not  to  praise  our  composers,  or  cirtistes,  more  than 
they  deserve  ;  to  write  eulogies  on  operatic,  or  other 
musical  performances,  always  declaring  the  last  to  he 
the  best,  &e.  This,  we  know,  is  very  fashionable; 
but  it  is  equally  fashionable  to  praise  the  most  worth- 
less books  ;  yet  our  readers  will  bear  us  testimony 
that,  while  we  are  always,  not  only  willing,  but  glad 
to  render  ample  justice  to  merit,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  expose  mere  pretension,  and  show  that  what  is 
often  sought  to  bo  palmed  otf  on  the  public  as  gold, 
is  really  nothing  more  than  the  commonest  brass. 
In  proof  of  the  lilierty  which  we  take  in  this  way,  we 
can  refer  to  any  number  of  our  journal.  And  since 
we  are  not  afraid  to  speak  of  books  as  we  find  them, 
whether  they  are  designed  for  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment— for  the  college  or  the  school,  the  centre-table, 
or  the  railroad  stall — no  matter  by  whom  they  ^ro 
published,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  swerve  fi'oin 
showing  the  difference,  as  best  we  can,  between  a 
good  opera  and  a  bad  opera  ;  between  a  good  artistp. 
and  an  artiste  that  is  merely  cheap  ;  between  a  "sea- 
son" that  has  really  proved  successful  and  a  season 
which  everybody  knows  was,  and  ought  to  have  been 
a  miserable  failure. 

The  citizens  of  Boston,*  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, as  well  as  of  New  York,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  musical  entertainments,  are  as  willing 
to  pay  for  the  best  talent,  and  perhaps  as  well  able 
to  appreciate  it,  as  any  European  audience,  equally 
miscellaneons.  Those  who  undertake  to  cater  for 
them  should  furnish  them  the  best,  accordingly. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  is  done  ;  but,  in  general,  our 
operatic  companies  are  such  as  would  not  be  tolera- 
ted for  one  week  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. None  know  this  better  than  our  managers  ; 
yet,  when  they  fail,  they  make  a  great  outcry  ;  they 
represent  themselves  as  injured  individuals  ;  the  vic- 
tims of  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  our  people  ;  in- 
stead of  honestly  admitting  that  only  themselves  are 
to  blame. 

Mr.  Ullman  seems  to  have  learned  that  this  sort  of 
thing  will  no  longer  do.  Perhaps  it  would  be  doing 
him  more  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  made  the 
discovery  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Goschd,  nearly  two 
years  ago  ;  for,  if  he  has  not  presented  us  any  veiy 
good  artistes  within  the  last  year,  the  fault  is  less  his 
than  that  of  the  times.  The  opera  could  expect  no 
immunity  from  the  blight  of  secession  and  civil  war, 
more  than  the  publishing  trade,  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture, or  anything  else  useful  and  pleasant,  which  has 
suffered  from  it.  But  the  worst  of  the  secession 
m.ania  is  over  now.  Thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
people,  and  the  disposition  of  our  Government  to  do 
its  duty,  if  unhappily  civil  war  still  rages,  that  degree 
of  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions is  restored  which  is  next  to  peace,  in  its  effect, 
in  disposing  the  mind  to  intellectual  enjoyment. 
This,  too,  it  seems,  Mr.  Ullman  not  only  understands 
but  is  preparing  for.  If  we  are  coirectly  informed, 
he  has  ah'eady  entered  into  arrangements  with  tlie 
best  artists  in  Europe,  including  Madame  Eistori, 
who  has  so  long  been  the  delight  of  the  Parisians, 
and  for  the  monopoly  of  whom  the  principal  direc- 
tors of  Europe,  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
from  Berlin  to  London,  have  been  trying,  for  the  lost 
two  years,  to  out-manoeuvre  each  other.  Should  this 
prove  true — should  he  secure  for  the  Fall,  not  only 
Madame  Ristori,  but  a  company,  the  ensemhie  of 
which  will  be  capable  of  sustaining  that  gifted  lady 
— he  will  be  worthy  of  being  liberally  sustained  ;  if, 
upon  the  other  hand,  he  contents  himself,  under  one 
pretext  or  other,  with  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude, 
such  as  he  has  given  us,  with  scarcely  an  exception 
of  a  higher  order,  within  the  last  year,  he  need  calcu- 
late on  nothing  but  failitre,  nor  will  he  deserve  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

*  Boston  pays  more  attention  to  music,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  than  New  York;  simply,  as  we  take  it,  be- 
cause her  citizens  are,  in  general,  better  educated.  There  is 
more  Puritanism  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  city;  but 


the  superior  culture  more  than  counterbalances  this  dilference 
If  a  certain  class  in  the  modern  Athens  regard  omusement  as 
sin,  tliose  who  give  tone  to  public  opinion  know  very  well 
that  there  is  no  superstition  more  foolish — that 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  so 
Quim  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.'" 
The  superior  mu.=ical  ta.^te  of  Boston  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  on  this  contiiiCot  is  there  so 
much  attention  paid  to  the  best  class  of  musical  publications. 
There  is  music  enough  published  in  this  city  ;  but  ic  is  vastly 
inferior  to  that  published  by  Oliver  Bitson  %  Co.,  of  Boston; 
who,  in  addition  to  the  best  efforts  of  our  own  composers,  re- 
produce the  cliffs  d'cFiii:re  of  tbc  great  masters  of  Itjily  and 
Geriiinn}'.  including  whole  opej-as;  and  also  publish  the  best 
nin..^ical  journal  in  America — i.e.,  ^^  Dwiglit's  Jomnat  of 
Muiic." 


Bach,  and  Handel. 


Bach  and  Handel,  two  men  of  as  diflerent 
natures  as  it  is  possiljle  to  conceive,  save  in  the 
common  tendency  of  their  minds  towards  tlie 
highest  ideals,  complete  each  other  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner,  and,  therefore,  the  dispute 
as  to  which  was  the  greater  is  a  most  unfruitful 
one.  Bach,  in  liis  coui'se  of  life,  closed  against 
outward  events,  and  taking  but  Utile  share  in  the 
external  movements  of  the  art  of  his  time,  is,  as 
well  as  in  his  works,  still  a  mystery  for  us,  and 
will  remain  one,  until  he  obtains  such  a  biogra- 
pher as  Handel  has  recently  found  in  Germany. 
Pe^rhaps  the  biographer  himself  would  not  object 
to  see  Bach  also  represented  in  another  and 
clearer  aspect.  Starting  from  the  organist's 
school,  as  Handel  did.  Bach  never  left  his  native 
land — nay,  he  was  absent  only  a  few  times  from 
Leipsic  during  his  many  years'  residence  in  that 
town.  That  he  did  not  strive  to  attain  a  uni- 
versal education,  such  as  Handel's,  was  less  the 
effect  of  <ircumstances  than  of  his  own  nature. 
His  church  compositions  are  for  the  most  part 
nearly  connected  by  the  text  with  the  pietism  of 
his  times ;  but  his  art  seized  only  the  noblest 
side  of  this — namely,  profound  and  fervent  piety 
and,  in  its  ideal  purity,  soared  far  above  his  poets 
and  all  the  theology  of  the  day,  with  its  worship 
of  "  the  humanely  decreased  "  Redeemer  and  its 
sensual  trifling  with  "  the  infant  Jesus."  While 
Handel  allowed  himself  to  be  worked  upon  by 
the  artistic  influences  of  three  nations,  and  while 
he  gathered  fiom  the  Italians  and  English  suffi- 
cient to  expand  his  German  nature  info  univer- 
sality. Bach  remained  the  purely  German  com- 
poser, and  it  is  a  question  whether  a  residence 
in  foreign  countries  would  have  Iiad  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  him  to  that  which  it  e.\erted  on  Handel. 
It  was  no  part  of  Bach's  nature  or  will  to  strive 
for  and  aciiieve  such  variety  as  Handel  obtained. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  purely  instrumental 
music,  especially  composittions  for  the  organ,  his 
entire  mental  resources  were  displayed  in  reh 
gious  music,  and  with  such  strength  and  purity 
that  his  works,  like  Handel's,  surviving  their  own 
time,  are  likely  to  endure  as  long  as  art  and  reli- 
gion themselves.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he 
existed  in  the  narrow  relations  of  an  official  ca- 
reer, and  we  doubt  that  he  ever  desired  to  go 
beyond  them,  for  the  post  of  Cantor  at  Leipsic, 
despite  its  wretchedly  limited  emoluments,  aflford- 
ed  a  wide  field  for  his  artistic  exertions,  while 
his  mind  broke  through  even  these  limits  in  order 
in  his  works,  mostly  called  forth  by  the  wants  of 
the  church,  to  announce  higher  and  purer  views 
of  religion  than  all  the  theology  of  the  age. 

Handel's  life,  outwardly  considered,  was  cer- 
tainly far  more  exciting  and  also  more  brilliant ; 
but  inwardly  his  was  still  the  same  quiet  nature 
living  in  itself,  and  calmly  neglecting  to  testify 
his  devotion  to  Count  Flemming  in  Dresden,  or 
be  of  use  to  the  English  ladies  at  their  musical 
entertainments,  without  the  least  intention  of 
displaying  a  spirit  of  proud  refusal.  The  high- 
handed, repulsive  manner  with  which  he  has  fre- 
quently been  reproached  was  nothing  but  the 
ver)'  natural  behavior  of  a  man  who,  completely 
occupied  with  his  own  affiiirs,  has  no  time  to  at- 
tend simply  to  other  persons'  gratification.  His 
bursts  of  rage  often  passed  the  boundaries  of 
moderation,  and  yet  moderation  and  calm  cir- 
cumspection are  fundamental  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  his  rage  sprang  not  from  moral  weakness 
but  from  physical  strength,  and  hence  he  would 
dismiss  the  shameless  evirato  Senesino,  and  threat- 
en "  the  devil,"    Cuzzoni,  to  throw   her  out  of 
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window,  boin^j  all  the  while  ^nnd  nntnrod — a  fun- 
tlanifiital  ti'iut  in  liis  disposition. 

''  Di'spite  tin;  old  ])ow(.'rful  ijenins  witiiin  him," 
says  his  now  bioaraphci',  "  h(;  never,  by  any  tricks 
ot  iTcnius,  caused  his  jiarents  nijjhts  of  sorrow." 
The  dill'erenee,  when  he  was  younijf,  between  liis 
impulse  towards  niusie  and  the  adverse  wishes  of 
his  parents ;  his  stay  in  Handinrij,  with  its  intel- 
lectually excitinjj  artistic  and  literary  life,  deffen- 
erated  into  the  lowest  sensuality,  and  full  of  ha- 
tred, envy,  and  the  most  vuliiar  squabblinji;  the 
jo\n'ney  into  Italy,  with  its  charms  and  seductions 
of  another  di^seription — none  of  these  could,  for 
a  single  moment,  divert  IIan<lel  from  his  own  na- 
ture, but  were  pierely  the  means  of  strenj;then- 
ins;  him  more  and  more  in  himself.  It  was  the 
fact  of  his  character  being  steeled  thus  early, 
that  enabled  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  dis- 
.  play  that  extraordinary  energy,  always  capable 
— without  ever  havins;  recourse  to  offensive  ex- 
pedients— of  clearing  for  itself,  in  a  day  or  two, 
a  new  path  for  the  one  which  might  have  been 
closed  against  it.  A  natural  love  for  domestic 
economy  enabled  him,  even  wdien  only  a  youth, 
to  make  the  journey  to  Italy  at  his  own  expense. 
He  never  tasted  the  bitter  bread  of  assistance 
thrown  to  him  by  restrictive  pati'onago  ;  he  re- 
mained free  from  early  and  injurious  official  duty, 
and  the  enslaving  favor  of  courts,  and,  when  af- 
terwards ruined  by  bankruptcy,  he  came  out  of 
his  misfortunes  with  honor.  Yet  his  economy 
was  far  from  being  selfish  ;  for,  when  he  himself 
was  in  anything  but  a  brilliant  position,  he  gave 
concerts  for  the  benefit  of  charitable  institutions. 
The  petty  English  musicians,  with  and  without 
the  doctorial  title,  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
him,  for  he  could  carry  off  from  them  the  best 
appointments,  to  which  he  had  certainly  a  better 
claim  than  any  one  else,  since  he  conducted  the 
concerts  at  Court,  played  the  organ  on  grand  oc- 
casions of  public  rejoicings,  composed  and  con- 
ducted the  music  for  them  all — and  yet  quietly 
allowed  his  "  bellows-blower,"  Greene,  to  secure 
one  place  after  the  other.  A  character  like 
Handel,  as  %vell  as,  consequently,  his  art,  is  un- 
fortunately far  enough  removed  from  our  present 
artistic  life  as  a  general  rule ;  but  even  in  his 
own  time  he  stood,  as  did,  also.  Bach,  isolated, 
and  really  shone  forth  like  a  sun  from  the  midst 
of  the  doings  of  evirall  and  virtuosi  in  England; 
and  all  this,  too,  without  any  pretension,  but  as 
became  his  nature,  imbued  originally  with  pure, 
broad  tendencies,  and  afterwards  rightly  devel- 
oped. Modern  times  can  only  show  one  ideal  of 
perfectly  free  artistic  elevation,  essentially  like 
Iiim,  although  apparently  different,  and  that  is — 
Beethoven. — London  Musical  Woiiit. 


September  Music  in  Seville. 

Catli/,  Sfptember. 

No  living  person  may  hope  to  see  the  world  of 
believers  wholly  disabused  of  its  old  fixed  ideas. 
Italy  will,  for  many,  continue  to-  be  the  land  of 
song;  "till  King  Sebastian  comes  back," — the 
towns  of  Spain  so  many  haunts,  where,  on  the 
cool  of  summer  nights,  a  romantic  amount  of 
serenade,  fandango  and  castanet-work  is  to  be 
found,  as  people  in  fancy  dresses  dance  and  make 
love  beneath  the  moon.  And  the  same  dear 
credulous  folk  who  have  not  got  nearer  to  reality 
than  such  as  is  described  in  "  Santo  Sebastiauo," 
or  "  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,"  or  what  their  elders 
have  told  concerning  the  sunny  holidays  (then 
rare,  and,  as  such,  precious)  spent  by  young 
merchant  or  squire  in  the  South,  will  still  issue 
their  doleful  jeremiades  over  the  want  of  music 
in  England,  and  most  of  all  on  the  dead  stillness 
of  Babylon  "  out  of  the  season."  How  whimsi- 
cally a  column  of  the  Times  for  a  September  day 
— promising  Mr.  Mellon's  "  Mozart  night "  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  Choral  contests  for  the  Blany, 
Opera  Concerts  for  the  Choice,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace;  Selections  from  "  Simone  Boccanegra" 
at  "  The  Oxford  " ;  Opera  companies  moving  to 
and  fro  in  England ;  announcing  the  splendid 
Birmingham  Festival  as  just  over,  and  the  Here- 
ford one  as  to  come, — brought  this  amount  of 
uncorrected  fallacy  before  me  an  hour  ago,  I 
should  despair  of  making  any  one  believe,  who 


had  not  just  been  passing  a  few  days  in  the 
richly  picturesque  city  of  Seville  ;  an<l  there 
(like  the  writer)  tried  his  best  to  come  at  popular 
music,  or  such  mu.sic  that  exists,  in  any  shape. 

Not  even  in  Italy — and  that  is  saying  -.-nuch — 
has  the  amount  of  what  I  have  heard  in  any  jire- 
vious  foreign  journey,  during  the  same  number 
of  days,  been  so  small.  It  was  something  not  to 
be  cheated  altogether  of  a  nnisicnl  Instrument 
known  by  reputation  to  most  concerned  in  the 
subject,  the  organ  in  Seville  Cathedral,  on  the 
Epistle  side  of  the  choir.  It  stands  in  a  building 
beyond  most  other  buildings  fitted  for  the  pomps 
and  mysteries  of  organ-playing,  beyond  any 
other  cathedral  T  know,  picturesque  in  its  lofty 
cavernous  intricacies  of  gloom,  in  the  magical 
lights  which,  at  one  hour  in  the  day,  burnish  up 
some  overlooked  chapel  to  a  mellow  splendor,  at 
another,  illuminate  the  crucifix,  high  in  air,  above 
the  fretted  screen  of  the  great  altar,  and  whi(di, 
relieved  though  it  is  by  a  rich  crimson  back- 
ground, in  the  mornino;  is  but  dimly  seen,  if  at 
all.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disconnect  musical 
sounds  produced  by  unseen  hands,  when  they 
burst  out  in  a  theatre  of  solemn  exhibition  so 
magical  as  this  noble  building,  from  their  scenic 
accessories.  How  the  organ,  if  tested  in  the 
show-room  in  a  factory,  might  be  approved,  it  is 
as  little  possible  to  form  an  idea;  in  its  own 
place  the  sound  is  sublime,  with  the  usual  Conti- 
nental tendency  towards  super-brilllancy.  There 
seemed  to  me  good  pedal  tones,  though  resorted 
to  with  great  timidity  by  the  poor  player  ;  great 
variety,  too,  in  the  solo  stops,  which  are  nume- 
rous, though  many  (if  I  mistake  not)  only  ex- 
tend over  half  the  register,  a  fact  which  has 
deceived  some  as  to  the  real  size  and  power  of 
the  organ,  and  no  one  more  egregiously  than  the 
author  of  "  The  Hand-book,"  whoso  statement 
that  the  organ  "has  6, .300  pipes  and  HO  stops 
more  than  that  of  Ilaerlem,"  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  But  our  author,  smart  as  he  was,  knew 
little  of  his  subject,  since  he  complains  of  the 
"  palisadoes  of  pipes  "  fas  essential  to  an  organ- 
front  as  walls  to  a  buildinjr)  as  "  inappropriate." 
A  more  precise  account  should  be  substituted ; 
exact  specifications  existing  in  English  treatises. 
In  Seville,  no  rectification  is  to  be  hoped  for  on 
the  part  of  the  passing  amateur.  For  once  he 
may  find  all  inspection  of  his  favorite  instrument 
impossible,  unless  he  command  high  ecclesiastical 
influence.  One  has  no  right  to  call  rigid  pensist- 
enee  in  a  rule  laid  down  a  discourtesy.  We 
English  tourists  are  fiir  too  apt  to  resent  the  i-e- 
sult  of  our  determination  to  force  business.  But 
the  veto  is  the  exceptional  fact  of  the  kind  as  yet 
standing  on  our  record  to  prove  the  rule  of  a 
courtesy  which  (together  with  a  rare  politeness 
and  probity  among  subordinates  and  persons  of 
low  estate)  makes  large  compensation  for  the  ma- 
terial discomforts  of  Spanish  travel. 

Who  has  yet  learnt  to  disconnect  Seville  (with 
Its  Alnuwiva  house  and  its  Don  Juan  monument) 
from  the  idea  of  guitars  at  all  hours  of  the  night  V 
The  aspect  of  its  narrow  streets,  as  we  have  seen 
them,  will  not  chill  him  into  doing  so.  What 
could  be  5:ayer,  more  picturesque,  more  tempt- 
ing, than  glimpses  at  every  third  house  passed — 
through  the  open  door,  into  some  court-yard  used 
as  a  summer  saloon,  with  its  lights,  its  orange- 
trees,  its  oleanders,  its  pictures,  its  pianoforte  and 
its  tapestry  frames,  at  which  some  lady  might  be 
seen,  sitting  in  the  mystic  glow,  playing  at  work, 
or  more  idly  playing  with  her  fan,  one  of  a  little 
circle  !  Yet  not  a  sound  of  dance-tune  or  song 
issued  thence  ;  and  this  was  the  more  vexatious 
since  your  Spaniard  seems  to  have  a  sound, 
manly  voice  of  his  own.  There  was  only  one 
measure  to  be  adopted,  the  prosaic  one  of  be- 
speaking music.  A  guitar-player  and  singer 
came,  both  capable  of  showing  what  is  the  hu- 
mor of  the  hour,  and  the  former  (better  skilled 
of  the  two)  of  showing  the  real  style  of  his  in- 
strument and  the  pattern  of  those  old  national 
"  fits  "  and  measures  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
Riego  or  O'Donnell  of  the  time  belns.  This 
pattern  previous  research  has  disposed  me  to 
conceive  lies  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  lias 
small  variety.  The  mendicant,  in  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  had  taught  us  in  Madrid  as  much  as  was  to 


be  learnt  in  Seville.  But  the  finger  of  our  musi- 
cian was  firmer.  In  all  the  music  I  have  heard 
the  feeling  for  accent  has  been  good,  and  he 
played  with  sjiirit  and  some  ajiparent  cnjoynuuif. 
So,  too,  sang  his  partner,  a  bold,  blai.'k-browcd 
fellow  ;  thoush  not  inqiuclent  in  his  bidiavior,  any- 
thing but  abashed,  and  some  of  whose  songs,  it 
may  be  feared,  were  not  tjie  fittest  for  a  "  Family 
Library."  His  voice  was  a  good  stout  baritone  ; 
produced  without  twang  or  trick.  I  have  heard 
and  seen  worse  musicians  and  more  coarsely-be- 
haved men  than  this  tavern  pair  sighed  and 
swooned  over  in  gay  London  houses  I  How  dif- 
ferent the  arena  of  exhibition  here  !  The  inner 
court  of  our  hotel  is  a  court  surrounded  with  ar- 
cades, supported  on  marble  columns,  in  a  by  out- 
let of  which  daily  ironing  goc:s  on,  in  the  centre 
whereof  is  an  ivy  bower,  like  a  big  bee-hive,  with 
four  tiled  entrances  and  four  tiled  benches  round 
a  fountain,  on  which  the  cook  is  apt  to  retire  to 
read  his  novel,  or  to  sleep,  or  to  arrange  two  or 
three  flowers  for  Kosa,  the  laundrj'-girl.  Outside 
this  bower  sat  the  artists  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
house — a  melancholy  set,  however  kindly,  out  of 
whom  the  long  drought  seemed  to  have  parched 
up  all  their  cheerfulness,  crept  in,  or  lounged 
about — the  melancholy  book-keeper,  the  fat  and 
melancholy  waiter,  the  lean  and  melancholy 
diUo,  the  melancholy  valet  de  place  (a  capital  one 
though)  and  his  damaged  poodle  without  a  tail ; 
a  gay  audience  this  for  guitars  in  Seville  on  a 
September  night,  but  seemingly  cheered,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  out  of  some  of  its  melancholy  by  a 
treat  so  cheap  and  simple. 

The  other  music  we  heard  in  Seville  was  that 
of  the  military  band,  as  weak  as  it  is  numerous, 
playing  to  an  audience  of  more  than  ten  thous- 
and persons  in  the  midst  of  the  new  Plaza  (the 
mean  ugliness  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  Seville). 
The  music  was  too  innocuous  to  be  offensive. 
The  crowd  was  remarkable  on  the  same  grounds 
as  Ho  Fi's  tea,  because  there  was  so  little  in  it 
to  remark.  The  women,  of  course,  wore  mantil- 
las and  manoeuvred  fans ;  the  working  men  had 
round  hats,  jackets  and  sashes;  but  "the  cos- 
tumes of  Figaro"  promised  as  not  unfrequent  in 
Andalusia,  are  not  "got  up"  out  of  "the  season" 
apparently,  unless  perhaps  a  Cahallero  should 
pass  as  rich  as  the  English  nobleman  who,  desi- 
rous of  seeing  the  antique  dress  of  the  peasants 
on  the  "  Plana  dei  Greci,"  near  Palermo,  organ- 
ized a  wedding  betwixt  two  peasants,  for  the 
state  exhibition  of  their  finery,  by  advertising  a 
dowry  for  the  bride  of  five  hundred  pounds  ! — 
Athenwum,  Sept.  21. 


Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor. 

(From  a  Correspondent  of  the  London  Musical  >yorld.) 

For  weeks  previous  it  had  been  known,  in  the  mu- 
sical circles  of  this  capital,  that  Stern's  Gesangverein 
was  preparing  for  its  first  performant^e  of  Bach's 
High  Mass,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  Fast-day 
The  24th  of  April  appro.aclied  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  last  general  rehearsal  came  off  on  Monday  the 
22d  ;  but  even  then  no  one  save  the  executants  was 
allowed  to  be  present ;  so  that  the  mystery  in  which 
the  preparations  for  the  great  musical  event  were 
still  enveloped,  as  far  as  the  public  were  concerned, 
heoame  only  more  impenetrable,  and  general  expec- 
tation more  excited.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  performance,  especially  of  the  fairer 
portion,  had,  however,  gone  so  far  as  to  divulge  the 
fact  that  the  rehearsals  went  better  and  better,  and 
that  the  magnificent  work  continued  to  increase  in 
eff'cct.  Dark  reports  even  wore  afloat  that  wives  had 
deserted  their  husbands,  and  daughiers,  not  yet 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  so  as  not  to  he  absent  from  a  single 
rehearsal,  a  course  of  proceeding  .all  the  more  sub- 
versive of  the  usual  arrangements  of  domestic  life, 
inasmuch  as  several  of  the  said  rehearsals,  especially 
the  later  ones,  interfered  most  seriously  with  the  Ber- 
lin dinner-hour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
great  and  eventful  evening  at  length  arrived.  When 
we  got  near  the  Singacadcmie,  two  immense  files  of 
vehicles  were  moving  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
narrow  square  in  front  of  the  edifice,  while  countless 
pedestrians,  threading  their  way  between  them, 
streamed  towards  the  doors  of  this  temple  of  the 
muses,  which  were  flung  wide  open.  We  entered  the 
room,  already  filled,  and  shortly  afterwards  crammed 
by   a   brilliant   audieuce.      The   numerous    chorus, 
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forming  with  the  band  an  imposing  mass,  presented 
a  cheering  appearance,  while  an  expression  of  expec- 
tant, joyous,  and  triumphant  feeling  was  distinctly 
visible  on  the  countenance  of  all  its  members.  As 
we  Isnew,  from  personal  experience,  what  a  colossal 
task  was  in  store  for  the  Verein,  the  more  colossal, 
moreover,  because,  as  we  had  been  informed,  none 
of  the  high  D  major  choral  passages  had  been  trans- 
posed, the  pleasing  confidence  already  inspired  by  the 
well-tried  Association  and  its  excellent  conductor 
was  still  more  augmented.  At  length,  the  guiding 
staff  gave  the  signal,  and  a  breathless  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  room. 

The  first  sorrowful  cry  of  the  chorus  burst  forth  in 
the  five-part  "  Kyrie,"  and  with  it,  the  concert-room, 
the  motley  crowd,  the  Past  and  the  Present  vanished. 
The  intermediate  orchestral  part  followed — a  gradu- 
ally increasing  struggle  of  contrite  sinners  yearning 
to  free  themselves  from  earthly  ties  and  darkness, 
and  obtain  freedom  and  light — being  brought  to  a 
climax,  when  the  chorus  again  joins  in.  Even  in 
this  gloomy  choral  movement,  ivhich,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  the  last  of  all  the  paits  of  Bach's  Mass,  to 
become  fully  intelligible  to  the  hearer,  in  the  depths 
and  abysses  of  its  unceasing  consciousness  of  crime, 
and  its  supplications,  growing  every  minute  more  and 
more  urgent  for  pardon,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
account  of  its  great  scope,  as  well  as  its  complicated 
polyphony,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of 
the  whole  performance.  Stern's  Vereiu  acquitted 
themselves  with  that  brilliancy  we  have  now  a  right 
to  expect  in  them.  The  true  expression  of  this  most 
mighty  of  all  "  Kyries  "  was  so  well  caught,  and  so 
firmly  retained  by  the  chorus,  that  the  soul  felt,  as  it 
were,  set  free  at  the  chord  in  B  flat  major,  which 
concludes  the  movement,  and  in  which  all  the  vari- 
ous feelings  at  length  unite,  after  every  voice  has  so 
long  restlessly  struggled  to  reach  it.  Never  do  we 
think  we  beheld  so  plainly  as  on  this  occasion,  before 
the  eye  of  our  soul,  the  blooming  of  the  flower  of 
the  Cross,  which  bursts  fortb,  at  last,  and  points 
plaintively  heavenwards,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
this  wonderful  monument  of  Gothic  art,  shooting  up 
wards,  despite  of  every  obstacle,  in  this  major  close 
so  characteristic  in  the  case  of  J.  S.  Bach,  since  we 
so  frequently  find  it  in  many  of  his  grand  minor 
movements.  The  "  Gloria  "'  forms  the  strongest 
conceivable  contrast  to  the  "  Kyrie."  While  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  compared  to  a  picture  of  the  earth,  and 
the  struggle  of  mankind  to  soar  upwards,  we  have 
in  the  "  Gloria  "  a  representation  of  the  unapproach- 
able Godhead,  throned  in  eternal  liaht,  and,  raised 
high  above  space  and  time,  filling  all  creation  with 
his  greatness.  We  were  truly  delighted  at  the  full, 
fresh,  sure  tone,  with  wliich  the  very  first  separate 
movements  of  the  alto  and  tenor  voices  succeeded 
each  other  The  magnificent  ingenuousness,  the  al- 
most childlike  joyousness,  which,  despite  the  over- 
whelming majesty  of  this  "  Gloria,"  expresses  itself 
in  the  plan  of  the  Jnhilantheme,  as  well  as  in  the 
merry  D  major,  |  time,  similar  to  that  of  a  dance; 
and  in  the  orchestral  portion,  forming  a  perfect  ring 
around  the  vocal  parts,  were  given  by  the  conductor 
and  his  faithful  chorus  in  a  manner  affording  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  the  finest  appreciation  of  Bach's 
genius.  How  fervent  and  sympathetic,  too,  was  the 
execution  of  the  "  Et  in  Terra  Pax,"  which  is  as  full 
of  feeling  as  of  grandeur  of  conception,  and  the 
theme  of  which  presents  the  most  wonderful  contrast 
to  the  following  semiquaver  figure,  arranged  in  dou- 
ble counterpoint,  and  set  to  the  words,  "  Bonaj  Vol- 
untatis." Then  came  the  "  Qui  Tollis,"  in  which 
the  voices,  as  though  lost  in  humble  and  fervent 
contemplation  of  the  Redeemer,  who  sacrificed  Him- 
self for  man,  answer  each  other,  while  the  various 
orchestral  parts,  wonderfully  contrasted  with  the 
dark,  mysterious,  and  awe-inspiring  treatment  of  the 
chorus,  pours  forth  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  soft 
and  weeping  tones.  Want  of  time  and  space  com- 
pels us  to  mention  in  a  merely  cursory  manner  the 
mighty  "  Cum  sancto  Spirifu,"  rising  until,  in  the 
"  Amen,"  it  culminates  in  a  song  of  triumph,  as  it 
were,  sung  by  the  Universe  in  honor  of  its  Creator 
— and  a  five-part  "  Credo,"  on  a  Gregorian  cantiis 
firmus,  written  in  Bach's  own  incomparable  manner, 
as  well  as  the  "  Patrcm  omnipotentem,"  refulgent 
with  the  presentiment  of  holy  delight. 


Jluigljfs  J0nrnal  of  Slitsk. 
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Music  in  this    Number. — Continuation  of   the  Opera  of 
'Martlia.'*    Piano  Solo. 


The  Bkovcn  Papers. —  We  learn  that  these 
pleasant  articles  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal 
from  the  ready  pen  of  the  "  Diarist  "  are  about  to 
be  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  by  Schneider 
of  Berlin.  If  all  the  people  who  have  enjoyed  these 
interesting  papers,  should  buy  a  copy  each,  the  edi- 
tion would  soon  go  off,  and  our  Diarist  would  be  a 
happier  if  not  a  richer  man. 


Editorial  Correspondence, 
No.  XXIII. 

Notes  or  the   Musical   Sdmmer    in  Lon- 
don. 

(Resumed  from  page  204.) 
A  long  interruption  !  But,  having  recovered 
from  the  rollings  of  Leviathan,  and  having  de- 
voted a  long  and  tedious  episode  to  the  monster 
—  a  readable  story  perhaps  by  way  of  change, 
but  too  subjectively  told,  I  fear,  in  the  eflTort  to 
avoid  repetition  ot  the  newspapers — I  may  now 
resume  the  record  where  it  was  rudely  broken 
off.  Or  shall  I  say,  my  musical  fruit  gathering, 
after  that  Equinoctial  gale  has  shaken  all  the 
trees,  until  the  late  autumn  only  yields  some  dry 
and  rustling  leaves,  to  tell  of  green  summer  re- 
collections !  A  ghastlier  smile  suggests  itself: — 
is  it  not  like  grouping  among  antideluvian  foot- 
prints, to  go  behind  that  Atlantic  episode  for  mu- 
sical impressions  which  it  did  its  best  to(literally) 
wash  out  ?  But,  it  may  well  be  believed,  one 
lofty  chain  of  Ararat?,  those  great  Birmingham 
Oratorios,  still  reared  their  heads  above  the 
storm,  and  their  bold  image  should  survive  the 
deluge. 

Of  Birmingham  next  time  perhaps.  We  must 
first  complete  after  some  fashion,  our  notes  of  the 
summer  operas  at  Covent  Garden,  of  which  we 
have  told  only  the  smallest,  although  the  best 
part.  The  Don  Giovanni  nights  have  been 
dwelt  on  as  a  specimen  of  the  fine  way  in  which 
such  master  works  are  given  in  this  theatre.  Then 
"  William  Tell  "  was  described  as  the  freshest 
and  most  interesting  event  of  the  season.  To  me 
the  next  most  interesting  was  the  never  failing 
old  favorite,  that  sparkling  spring  of  melodies 
which  such  as  only  the  happiest  genius  is  blessed 
withal,  the  same  Rossini's  e.z.r\j  vi ork,  II  Barhiere 
di  Seviylia,  as  different  as  can  well  be  imagined 
from  the  "  Tell."  This  delicious  music  was  ren- 
dered from  beginning  to  end,  by  singers,  orches- 
tra and  all,  with  real  guslo  and  with  rare  perfec- 
tion. The  overture  was  the  genial  and  bright 
one  which  commonly  performed,  and  which  was 
originally  written  for  another  opera,  called 
"  Eli.iabetta."  The  real  overture  to  the  "  Bar- 
ber," in  B  flat,  I  have  only  heard  in  Munich 
(where,  by  the  way,  the  whole  opera  was  charm- 
ingly performed,  and  with  none  the  less  fun  and 
sparkle  that  the  action  was  not  coarsely  overdone, 
and  Figaro  trusted  more  to  his  own  cleverness 
than  to  the  dimensions  of  his  razor,  &c.)  The 
warm  and  rich  sonority  of  Costa's  orchestra,  the 
remarkably  good  tone  of  nearly  every  instru- 
ment composing  it,  could  reproduce  the  brilliant, 
richly  blended  colors  of  the  "  Barber  "  music  to 
the  life.  The  hero  of  the  evening  was  Mario. 
Some  of  our  Boston  readers  have  known  what  it 
is  to  hear  the  exquisitely  florid  melody  of  Alma- 
vioa  sung  by  him,  as  only  he  can  sing  it.  That 
was  many  years  ago  —  not  quite  a  decade  —  but 
his  voice  retains  still  all  its  power  and  sweet- 
ness, all  its  freshness  and  its  manlinesss,  all  its  de- 
licacy and  flexibility.  Indeed  the  great  tenor  is 
yet  in  his  prime,  and  sings,  if  possible,  with  more 
,  effectiveness   and   more   expression   than    ever. 


What  sounds  can  fall  upon  the  mind  more  deli- 
ciously,  bringing  back  summer  night's  enchant- 
ments, than  his  hurried  notes  of  recitative  and 
his  inimitable  air:  Ecco  ridente,  with  which  he 
serenades  his  mistress  in  the  opening  scene? 
They  are  warm  drops  of  satisfying  golden  tone, 
pure  luscious  tone,  that  sink  into  the  soul  and 
make  one  happy  only  to  recall  them — or  wretch- 
ed, that  memory  is  so  poor  until  refreshed  by  the 
real  rain.  Mario  sang  also  in  this  first  act  a 
second  serenade,  of  much  more  deep  and  tender 
quality,  usually  omitted  in  most  theatres  :  —  and 
indeed  who  else  could  sing  it.  It  is  interrupted 
by  snatches  of  Rosina's  voice  answering,  or 
rather  singing  to  herself,  from  within.  The  mel- 
ody is  most  unique  and  beautiful;  full  of  delicate 
and  quaint  divisions,  which,  naturally  as  they 
came  to  Rossini,  seem  not  in  his  usual  vein,  and 
even  suggested  (it  may  have  been  momentary 
fancy)  something  of  the  old  Bach  flavor.  The 
Rosina  was  Adelina  Patti,  whose  acting  of 
the  part  was  girl-like,  graceful,  pretty — -a  Rosina 
in  the  bud,  as  it  were  —  bright,  natural  and  well 
conceived,  but  not  fully  charged  with  all  the 
espiegleries  which  a  riper  actress  finds  play  for 
in  the  character.  Musically  she  achieved  a  new 
success  in  it,  although  liable  to  some  deductions. 
Her  voice  requires  transposition  of  much  of  the 
music  which  is  suited  to  a  low  mezzo  soprano. 
But  the  more  serious  fault  was,  that  she  took  great 
liberties  with  the  text,  embellishing  what  is  orig- 
inally asfull  of  embellishment  as  it  well  can  be. 
Even  if  the  most  finished  artists,  like  Sontag, 
Alboni,  Bosio,  may  be  allowed  to  riot  sometimes 
in  a  music  so  suggestive  of  the  mood,  it  was  hard- 
ly good  taste  for  so  young  a  singer  to  begin  with 
variations  on  Rossini.  Herein  Patti  had  been 
unwisely  advised  ;  left  to  her  own  instincts  she 
seems  seldom  to  err  against  good  taste  and  fitness. 
This  part,  of  course,  afforded  fine  play  for  those 
bright  points  of  vocalization,  those  staccato 
sparkles  in  the  upper  octave,  &c.,  which  she  com- 
mands in  such  perfection,  and  with  which  the 
mass  of  any  audience  is  sure  to  be  delighted. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  with  all  its  errors  and  short 
comings,  how  many  more  fascinating  Rosinas  can 
we  find  ?  Measured  by  the  maturest  standard 
it  lacked  much  ;  for  such  a  girl  it  was  wonderful. 
In  some  quarters  she  has  been  visited  by  a  too 
severe  and  sweeping  criticism  ;  it  can  do  her  no 
harm  if  it  saves  her  from  her  own  common  places 
—  that  is  to  say,  from  too  frequent  trying  over  of 
her  old  and  easy  triumphs,  and  provokes  her  to 
be  earnestly  true  to  herself,  still  studying  what 
intrinsically  is  fit  in  every  case,  and  still  a  learner. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  real  progress  of  an 
artist,  than  to  keep  pressing  certain  springs  (be 
they  ever  so  ingenious  and  peculiarly  her  own) 
which  she  has  found  are  sure  to  "  bring  the  house 
down."  But  Patti  has  it  in  her  to  be  much  more 
than  a  mere  effect  singer,  a  mere  vocal  virtuoso. 
She  already  sings  with  character  and  feeling ;  she 
will  do  more  and  more  so,  if  she  is  not  injured  by 
success. 

The  other  parts  were  :  Ronconi  as  Figaro, 
nothing  could  be  funnier — fun  improved  perpetu- 
ally. His  once  fine  baritone  is  a  ruin,  but  the 
singer's  art  and  style  are  his"  unmistakably,  and 
the  man  is  so  irresistibly  clever,  every  moment  of 
his  presence  on  the  stage  is  full  of  life,  that  he  is 
a  "chartered  libertine,"  who  must  be  allowed  as 
much  farcical  extravaganza  as  he  pleases  to  intro- 
duce— perhaps  cannot  help  introducing — into  the 
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Factotum's  part.  Dr.  Bartolo  was  very  well 
done  by  Sig.  Ciampi,  who  has  a  solid,  generous 
voice  ;  and  Don  Basillo  though  not  the  unctuous 
rogue  of  a  Jesuit  we  have  seen  sometimes,  was 
another  instance  of  the  many-sided  stage  ability 

of  Sig.    TAGLI.iFACO. 

This  e.xliausts  the  more  important  list  of 
operas  which  I  had  a  chance  to  hear.  I  find 
mere  pocket  memoranda  of  half  a  dozen  other 
evenings.  Three  of  them  chiefly  owed  their  in- 
terest to  Patti.  One  was  Flotow's  light  and 
pretty,  but  soon  wearisome,  opera  of  "Mwlha." 
I  do  not  like  the  character  for  Patti.  To  think 
of  her  appearing  tired  of  life,  an  ennuyee  (my 
Lady  in  the  first  scene)  !  And  the  music,  taking 
the  opera  as  a  whole,  is  just  sickening-sweet 
enough,  to  make  it  hardly  worth  her  while  to 
spend  her  faculties  in  it.  Yet  she  did  sing  it 
raarvelously  well  —  especially  the  "  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  which  hacknied  melody  the  most  fin- 
ished singer  could  scarcely  make  fresh  by  a  more 
pure,  expressive  rendering.  Mme.  Nantier- 
DiDiEE  made  a  good  Nancy;  and  Mario  put  all 
the  charm  of  sweetness  possible  into  the  senti- 
mental part  of  the  lover.  Tagliafico  was 
Sir  Tristram.  Sig.  Graziani,  as  Plunkett,  did 
not  relieve  the  dullness  of  the  music.  Another 
character  for  Patti  I  could  not  like  :  the  Tra- 
viata ;  who  cares  to  see  the  fresh  virgin  bud 
transferred  into  the  full  blown  rose  of  such  false 
hot-house  life  !  But  in  the  Verdi-an  brilliancies 
and  bravuras  she  astonished  by  her  execution  ; 
and  she  made  the  sadder  scenes  and  melodies 
quite  touching  —  so  they  say  —  I  did  not  sit 
through  all.  Tiberini  (tenor)  and  Graziani 
(baritone)  did  not  co-operate  very  inspiringly. 
But  in  the  Sonnamhida,  in  Bellini's  pure  and  na- 
tural melody,  the  freshest  which  he  wrote,  our 
"  little  Patti"  was  at  home,  and  now  more  fitly 
placed.  It  is,  next  to  Zerlina  at  least,  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  her  parts,  her  best  success.  The 
music  was  delicious  as  she  sang  it ;  and  every 
one  felt  happier  and  better  for  it.  The  house 
was  very  full,  for  this  time  there  was  the  double 
charm  of  Patti  and  of  music  worthv  of  her,  music 
which  does  not  lose  its  freshness.  Her"^lA.' 
non  yiunge"  was  of  course  a  brilliant  triumph, 
doubly  so  on  repetition  with  quite  happy  varia- 
tions. 

If  there  were  time,  I  might  speak  of  the  won- 
derful performance  of  Tamberlik  in  the  part 
of  the  "  Prophet"  whose  crisp  and  telling  tenor, 
splendid  declamation,  and  thoroughly  manly  im- 
personation, are  all  that  the  pari  could  require  ; 
also  of  Czillag's  beautiful  and  impressive  ren- 
dering of  Fides  — Czillag,  whose  inspiration  and 
conception  are  always  in  advance  of  her  com- 
mand of  her  voice,  but  who  is  a  charming  lyric 
artist  in  spite  of  that.  Of  the  splendor  with 
which  this  great  spectacle  opera  was  put  on  the 
stage,  too,  something  might  be  said.  But  Mey- 
erbeer's elaborate  "  grand  operas,"  in  spite  of 
their  good  things,  to  me  are  tedious  and  do  not 
send  me  home  refreshed  or  earnestly  affected. — 
I  saw,  too,  twice  the  new  thing  of  Verdi :  "  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera."  Once  at  Covent  Garden, 
when  Mario  not  only  sang  delightfully,  but 
looked  most  picturesquely,  handsome  rogue !  in 
his  Neapolitan  fisherman's  disguise.  Penco, 
Didiee  and  Graziani  in  the  other  parts.  Once 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  which  was  opened  for 
a  few  nights  in  June,  expressly  for  the  sake  of 
trying  this  new  work  upon  the  public,  and  where 


the  plot  was  most  absurdly  transferred  to  the 
colonial  days  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  (Some 
even  asked  it  "Maschera"  meant  Massachusetts)! 
As  for  the  music,  it  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst  of  Verdi's  operas,  and  contains  some  of  his 
most  ingenious  and  unique  things.  But  there 
were  two,  yes  three,  singers  in  it,  whom  it  was 
worth  while  to  hear.  Mile.  Tibtjens,  quite 
young  yet,  has  one  of  the  largest,  richest,  purest 
soprano  voices  now  existing,  and  her  delivery  is 
noble,  as  her  whole  appearance  is  lady-like  and 
expressive  of  a  true  and  generous  nature.  But 
more  of  her  when  we  come  to  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  S!g.  Giuglini  is  a  capital  tenor  for 
such  music,  and  Mario  himself  did  not  surpass 
him  in  the  most  favorite  tit-bit  of  the  music.  Then 
there  was  Sig.  Delle  Sedie,  who  in  the  impass- 
ioned part  of  the  dark  skinned  Secretary,  a  sort  of 
musical  Othello  wrought  up  to  jealousy,  exhib- 
ited not  only  a  rich  and  musical  baritone,  but  a 
consistent  intensity  of  pathos  and  of  action, 
that  was  quite  electrifying.  It  were  no  trifle  to 
wrong  such  a  man  ;  the  part  seemed  very  real. 
Mons.  and  Mme.  Gassier  were  also  in  that 
caste  ;  so  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  rich  one. 

Such  was  the  amount  of  my  experience  of 
London  opera.  The  Covent  Garden  manager, 
Gye,  made  a  most  successful  season  of  it  in  a 
material  point  of  view.  He  had  several  good 
turns  of  fortune  to  ensure  that.  In  the  first 
place,  the  failure  of  the  plans  at  the  rival  theatre, 
Her  Majesty's,  gave  Covent  Garden  the  mono- 
poly of  opera,  with  power  to  avail  itself  of  many 
extra  nights.  The  same  chance  threw  into  Mr. 
Gye's  hands  the  two  capital  and  opposite  attrac- 
tions of  the  setting  and  the  rising  star,  the  fare- 
well nights  of  Grtsi  and  the  debut  of  Adelina 
Patti.  Of  the  other  wealth  of  this  establish- 
ment in  leading  singers,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
stage  resources,  I  have  already  spoken.  The 
programme  of  the  season,  after  you  deduct 
"  Tell,"  and  the  old  standard  favorites  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  II  Bnrhiei'e,  was  by  no  means  so  rich, 
either  in  novelties  or  in  undying  classics,  as  one 
finds  commonly  in  theatres  of  far  smaller  means 
in  Germany,  especially  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Mun- 
ich and  Vienna.  No  opera  of  Gluck,  one  only 
of  Mozart,  nothing  (if  I  remember  rightly)  of 
Weber  or  Chcrubini,  not  even  the  Flilelio  of 
Beethoven — while,  for  newer  things,  Verdi  and 
Meyerbeer  are  still  harped  upon,  while  Lohen- 
grin and  Tannhauser  are  eschewed  with  holy 
horror.  The  English  taste  has  its  strong  preju- 
dices ;  but  no  audience  is  so  untiringly  devoted 
to  a  good  thing,  repeating  it  with  the  same  zest 
forever,  after  it  is  once  thoroughly  accepted  ; 
witness  the  repetitions  of  Don  Giovanni.       D. 

lllttsu  S^hoaK 

Paris- 

Odoher  10. — Now  for  .1  word  ahoiit  the  openins  of 
the  It.Tli.in  Opera  mcnlionerl  in  my  Inst.  Anil  first, 
it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  that  the  Italinn  Op- 
era is  one  of  the  most  ancient  theatrical  establish- 
ments in  Paris,  dcscendinp;  directly  p-om  the  old 
Comedie-Italicnne  of  the  days  of  Moliore.  Its  his- 
tory, too.  is  as  illiistrinus  as  its  pedigree  is  ancient. 
Among  its  manacrers  it  h.ns  reckoned  Rossini — amonjr 
its  performers,  Garcia,  Donzelli,  Galli,  Pellegrini, 
Bor(lo;rni,  Ruhini,  Lablache,  Tamburini,  Lcvasseur, 
Mario,  Roneoni,  and,  turning  to  the  ladies.  Pasta, 
Pisaroni,  Miilibran,  Damoreau,  Sontag,  Grisi,  Persi- 
an], Alboni ;  and  through  these  golden  mouthpieces 
the  P.irisian  public  have  been  made  acqn.ainted  with 
the  works  of  Mozart,  Ciraarosa,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 


BelHni,  Donizetti,  Mereadnnte,  Verdi,  &<:.  An  these 
be  not  titles  to  distinction,  genius  is  a  farthini;  rusli- 
lit,'bt  !  Ahbouuli  tlic  fasliionidile  public  of  Paris  is 
not  yet  ([uito  un  f/riind  cnmplit.  and  many  tourists, 
sinsle,  or  in  family  groups,  still  linger  to  enjoy  this 
brillinnt  autumn  amidst  hills  and  dales,  WHtching 
spendthrift  niitnre  tnrneil  miser  iu  her  decline,  bury- 
ing her  golden  leaves  in  the  earth  ;  altbougb  Mad. 
Paris  is  still  in  some  measure  estranged  from  her 
lawful  spouse,  M.  I.e  Ueau-Mondc,  yet  was  there  a 
gathering  sufticient  in  number  and  brilliancy  to  do 
honour  to  the  first  nitflit  of  the  season.  The  opera 
was  Jl  Miitriiiwnio  Sofjrcln,  and  with  three  artists 
such  as  Mads.  Alboni,  IVneo,  and  Marie  Battu  in 
the  three  principal  female  yiarts,  the  performance 
could  not  be  otbewise  than  romarkable.  Kach  dis- 
played her  characteristic  excellence.  Mad.  Alboni 
sang  the  air  in  the  second  act  with  the  incomjinrablc 
f^race  and  perfect  mastery  of  vocalization  which  are 
hers.  Mad.  Penco  was  dramatic,  as  she  can  be  when 
occasion  serves,  and  Mile.  Battu  broucht  into  play 
the  tact  and  good  taste  of  which  she  is  mistress,  and 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  difficult  character  she 
had  undertaken.  All  three  surpassed  themselves  in 
the  trio  of  the  first  act,  whioh  was  carried  off"  with 
admirable  spirit  and  con)[>leteness.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  equal  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
male  perfermers.  MM.  Zucchini,  Badiali  and  Belarl^ 
could  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory,  though  all 
three  are  excellent  artists  in  their  way. 

The  event  of  the  week  next  to  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  season  is  the  revival  at  the  Opera  Comique 
of  Les  Mowsquetaircs  dc  la  lieine  by  Halevy,  and  de- 
cidedly the  best  work  of  that  composer.  M.  Roger, 
having:  recovered  from  his  morbus  tenoris  in  the  sud- 
den manner  which  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
disease,  resumed  his  original  part  of  Olivier  d'En- 
tragues,  in  which,  since  he  first  created  it  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  has  had  no  successor  approaching  hira 
in  the  refined  grace,  dramatic  power,  and  vocal  ability 
which  he  considered  in  its  performance.  Fifteen 
years  are  fifteen  years,  and  M.  Roger  does  not  pos- 
sess the  elixir  of  etern.al  youth.  But  there  is  a  spell 
at  the  command  of  a  true  artist,  a  communicable  en- 
thusiasm which  is  of  great  virtue  in  concealing  for  a 
time  the  ravages  of  the  arch-enemy;  and,  if  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  could  be  taken  as  the  criterion 
M.  Roger  has  not  lost  an  iota  of  bis  youthful  grneo 
and  energy,  nor  of  the  power  and  quality  of  his 
voice.  The  part  of  Atbenais  de  Solange  was  as- 
signed to  the  dSntanie  Mile.  Cieo,  winner  of  a  triple 
crown  at  the  recent  competition  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  having  taken  a  first  prize  in  singing,  opera, 
and  eomie■oper.^.  The  ordeal  was  a  severe  one, 
however  complimentary  to  the  lady's  powers,  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  she  should  betray  a  degree  of 
emotion  which  for  a  time,  seemed  almost  to  paralyze 
her  fresh,  cle.ar,  and  resonant  voice.  After  a  time 
Mile.  Cieo  became  more  self  possessed,  and  in  the 
diflicult  air,  "  Bocage  e'pais,"  the  touchstone  of 
Prench  songsti-esses,  her  execution  was  almost  un- 
blemished, and  from  that  time  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  were  with  her.  Mile.  Cieo  has  only  to  gain 
more  ease  .and  freedom  in  her  acting,  and  to  acquire 
more  steadiness  and  rhythm  in  her  vocalization  to 
establish  herself  firmly  in  the  favor  of  the  public. 
Le  Postilion  de  Lonjinneau  is  announced  to  follow  this 
revival,  after  which  the  new  work  by  M.  Lefebvre- 
Welv  will  be  produced,  under  the  title  of  Manon. — 
Cor.  of  the  London  Mitsicnl  World. 


\\{\u\  Corrtspnkntt. 


New  York,  Oct.  30.— Verdi's  "Masked  Ball," 
Victor  Massd's  "  Jeanetto's  wedding,"  and  Doni- 
zetti's "Betly,"  have  been  lately  produced  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Of  the  music  of  the  former 
opera,  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers,  I  have  no- 
thing to  siiy — the  rendition  was  generally  pronounc- 
ed inferior  to  that  of  Last  season.  Masse's  one-act 
comic  operetta  is  full  of  spirituclle  and  elegant  mel- 
odies, not  over  original ;  but  the  action  dr.ags  terri- 
bly, and  justice  can  only  be  rendered  to  the  wit 
(what  there  is  of  it),  and  light  music  of  the  piece  by 
good  French  singers  and  actors. 

Miss  Kellogg  would  m.ake  a  charming  singer  for  a 
small  theatre  or  concert  room,  where  her  already 
finished  vocalization  could  be  heard  ;  hut  in  the 
Academy,  her  middle  notes  are  inaudible,  and  her 
delicate  upper  tones  often  unsatisfactory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  spare  her  flutedike  organ  m.any 
such  ordeals.  Dubreuil,  with  his  worn  voice,  was 
even  niore  dreary  than  tl'.ere  was  any  occasion  for, — 
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he  was  dreary  in  tlie  wrong  places.  Anotlier  "  ar- 
tiste" put  his  head  through  a  window,  and  delivered 
two  vocal  messages  ;  we  presume  he  sang  that  he 
had  a  violent  cold  and  sore  throat,  that  his  tones  were 
below  pitch,  and  that  he  did  not  know  his  part, — but 
as  we  arc  not  quite  certain  of  that  "  fact,"  we  will 
not  insist  thereon. 

Donizetti's  melodious  "Betly,"  in  spite  of  its 
many  reminiscences,  was  enjoyable,  fresh,  and  natur- 
al, after  the  rather  sickly  fun  of  the  French  opera. 
Miss  Hinckly,  (now  Signora  Susini),  sang,  acted, 
and  looked  very  well  indeed.  But  it  was  an  im- 
mense relief,  after  all  that  had  gone  before,  when 
Susini  and  Brignoli  opened  their  mouths,  to  hear 
something  like  Voice.and  to  feel  that  that  a  little  ex- 
tra exertion  would  not  completely  exhaust  the  capi- 
tal contained  in  these  gentlemen's  chests,  &c. 

The  house  was  full  on  both  occasions  (UUmann's 
benefits).  To  fill  out  the  bill  on  the  second  benefit, 
there  was  a  concert  between  the  operettas,  in  which 
Carlotta  Patti,  Mme.  Strakosch  (both  voices,  again, 
were  insufBcient  for  the  house,  with  its  acoustic  defi- 
ciencies), Theodore  Thomas,  in  a  finely  played  violin 
solo,  and  Mr.  Muzio,  in  accompaniments  with  false 
notes  ad  libitum,  took  part. 

The  Philharmonic  Eehearsals  are  progressing  fa- 
vorably, both  here  and  in  Brooklyn.  The  first  con- 
cert will  take  place  on  the  evening  of  November  9th. 

Your'i,  ISYGAN. 

Worcester  Mass,  Nov.  4. — The  Musical  Con- 
vention, conducted  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Baker  of  Boston, 
closed  on  Friday,  Nov.  1st,  with  a  concert,  well  at- 
tended, at  Mechanic's  Hall.  The  usual  solo  singers 
were  present,  with  some  voices  new  to  us,  several 
giving  promise  of  future  excellence,  provided  they 
are  not  spoiled  with  the  plaudits  of  audiences  easily 
satisfied.  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen's  Trio  Club,  made  a 
quartette  by  the  addition  ot  Mr.  Catlin's  viola,  play- 
ed Mozart's  quartette  in  G^minor,  played  it  too,  most 
acceptably.  The  Club  is  deservedly  in  high  favor 
with  our  citizens,  and  many  have  been  the  proposals 
made  them  to  play  in  public,  with  compensation  for 
their  services.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Allen  refuses  to 
do  this,  preferring  to  invite  bis  audience  at  his  own 
expense  rather  than  sell  his  tickets  and  be  obliged  to 
consider  the  tastes  of  the  public,  not  always  in  ac- 
cordance probably  with  his  own.  The  Mozart  Soci- 
ety continues  its  rehearsals  this  year,  resident  musi- 
cians conducting  gratuitously,  each  leading  three  or 
four  evenings.  There  are  certainly  objections  to 
this  plan,  but  the  society  keeps  its  existence  without 
the  expense  that  has  attended  its  rehearsals.  Sever- 
al operatic  stars,  Miss  Hinkley,  Brignoli,  Susini,  and 
their  associates,  announce  a  concert  at  Mechanics 
Hall.  A  ballet  troupe,  Isabella  Cubas  the  leading 
attraction,  has  been  playing  at  the  theatre. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  English, 
Classical,  German  and  French  Institute,  two  praise- 
worthy institutions  founded  and  successfully  carried 
on  by  Misses  Robinson  and  Gardner,  are  now  offer- 
ed for  sale,  the  principals  contemplating  a  residence 
in  Europe.  The  schools  may  be  purchased  separ- 
ately or  as  one  institution,  affording  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  teachers  who  would  establish  themselves 
in  schools  of  good  standing.  Connected  with  the 
Institute  is  a  military  department  with  complete 
equipments,  and  a  first  class  gymnasium.  Warm 
wishes  and  high  expectations  will  follow  Miss  Rob- 
inson on  her  way  to  the  old  world,  where  her  great 
talents  as  an  artist  will  doubtless  manifest  themselves 
in  creations  upon  canvass  no  less  beautiful  and  orig- 
inal than  those  of  Miss  Hosmer  or  Miss  Lander  in 
marble.  Her  forte  is  historical  painting,  in  which 
ehe  was  a  pupil  of  Camphausen  and  of  Schroedter 
of  the  Diisseldorfif  school.  S. 


Mr.  John  K-  Paine. 

Our  readers  have  often  heard  of  this  gentleman, 
from  our  foreign  correspendents,  as  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  has  devoted  several  years  in  Germany  to 


the  earnest  studyjof  the  organ.  They  have  read  no- 
tices of  his  concerts  given  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land which  have  attributed  to  him  a  rare  degree  of 
merit,  and  given  him  great  praise  as  a  most  accom- 
plished executant  upon  his  instrument,  and  as  an 
enthusiast  for  the  best  music  for  the  organ,  especially 
that  of  Bach.  His  own  compositions  have  also 
been  mucli  commended  by  high  authority. 

Mr.  Paink  has  recently  come  to  Boston,  whicli 
we  learn  he  intends  for  the  present  to  make  his  resi- 
dence, and  on  Friday  of  last  week,  he  gave  an  after- 
noon concert  of  organ  music  to  a  large  invited  audi- 
ence at  the  Tremont  Temple.  The  following  was 
his  programme : 

1.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor Seb.  Bach 

2.  Improvisation 

3.  Trio  Sonata  in  B  flat Seb   Bach 

This  worit  consists  of  three  movements,  viz.  :  an  Alle- 
gro, Adagio  and  Vivace.  It  was  composed  in  three  obli- 
gato  parts,  to  be  played  on  different  key  boards,  with  soft 
stops;  by  these  means,  contrasts  in  tone  are  brought 
out,  which  otherwise  would  be  impossible.  The  pedals 
are  employed  continually. 

4.  Chromatic  Fantasie  in  A Thiele 

5.  Concert  Variations  on  the  "  Austrian  Hymn  " Paine 

6.  Choral  Variation.  ''  When  Christ  to  Jordan  came  ".S.  Bach 

7.  Vocal  Quartette,  •'  Agnus  Dei  " Paine 

8.  Toccata  in  F ." Seb.  Bach 

-  The  organ  of  the  Temple  (by  the  Messrs.  Hook) 
is,  of  course,  the  best  adapted  of  any  in  the  city,  by 
its  size  and  variety  of  combinations,  to  display  the 
acquirements  of  a  performer,  or  to  do  justice  to  the 
demands  of  so  excellent  a  programme,  of  which  we 
should  say  that  even  the  improvisations  and  varia- 
tions were  of  the  solid  school  of  proper  organ  music 
and  not  intended  to  display  orchestral  effects,  or  such 
as  we  often  hear  at  an  organ  "  opening,"  to  show  off 
the  instrument  itself.  So  that,  the  hearer  was  led 
to  think  more  of  the  music  that  he  heard,  than  of 
the  plaj'er  whom  he  came  to  listen  to.  And  so 
marked  was  the  freedom,  ease,  and  repose  of  Mr. 
Paine's  manner  of  performance  that  one  was  almost 
led  to  0%'erlook  tlie  exceeding  brilliancy  of  his  execu- 
tion both  of  manuals  aad  pedals,  which  was  indeed 
wonderful  for  cleanness,  precision,  and  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  apperent  eff'ort. 

Turning  to  the  programme,  we  should  perhaps 
select  the  trio  Sonata  by  Bach  as  the  piece  which,  for 
that  audience,  displayed  as  favorably  as  any  other  his 
powers.  The  different  parts  were  brought  out  with 
most  perfect  distinctness,  while  the  brilliancy  and 
smoothness  of  the  pedal  pi  tying  we  have  never  seen 
approached  by  any  organist  who  has  played  in 
Boston.  The  variations  on  the  "  Austrian  Hymn," 
two,  were  exceedingly  ingenious  and  interesting, 
with  no  clap-trap  about  them,  showing  the  labor  of  a 
composer  and  not  of  a  show  organist,  the  effects  be- 
ing those  of  the  composition  not  of  the  combinations 
of  stops  or  the  ear  tickling  effects  of  the  imitation  of 
instrumental  tones.  The  voeal  quartette  was  well 
rendered,  and  gave  a  good  impression  of  Mr.  P.'s 
talent  as  a  composer. 

Mr.  Paine  is  a  pupil  of  Haupt,  and  his  merits  as  a 
performer  are  equalled  by  the  modesty  and  entire 
absence  of  pretension  of  his  appearance.  We  need 
not  say  that  we  cordially  welcome  him  to  Boston  as 
a  permanent  resident,  and  hope  that  our  musical 
people,  who  are  are  all  interested  in  organ-playing, 
may  have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  so  excel- 
lent a  representative  of  the  highest  school. 


Adelaide  Phillipps  in  Paris. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.) 

Paris,  Oct.  25,  1861. 
If  your  readers  have  a  few  moments  to  spare  from 
the  all-engrossing  topic,  perhaps  the  musical  portion 
of  them  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  Miss  Adelfdde 
Phillipps — as  Signorina  Fillippi — has  passed  through 
the  severe  trial  of  a  first  appearance  before  a  Parisian 
public  with  entire  success.  The  critical  audience  of 
the  Salle  Ventadour  sat  in  judgment  upon  her  "Azu- 
cena"  last  night,  and  gave  it  their  unqualified  appro- 
val. Accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  Alboni,  and 
to  no  one  else  in  this  part,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  were  to  experience  any  new  sensations  in 
the  rendering  of  the  music.     To  achieve  success  and 


to  prevent  any  unfavorable  comparisons  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  a  dmmatic  triumph,  and  this  was  ac- 
complished. Alboni,  with  her  wealth  of  voice  and 
nonchalant  ease  in  the  use  of  it,  is  so  fat  and  lubberly 
withal,  that  she  can  only  stand  still  while  music  gushes 
from  her  throat  as  from  a  fountain.  Miss  Phillipps, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  pow- 
er and  displayed  it  to  such  purpose  in  her  delineation 
of  the  fierce,  revengeful,  and  yet  loving  gipsey  moth- 
er, that  .she  would  have  made  a  hit  with  far  less  vo- 
c;\\  excellence  than  she  really  possesses ;  for  the 
French  do  like  acting  above  all  thintrs,  and  Alboni  is 
one  of  the  few  whom  they  would  tolerate  without  it. 
Our  young  countrywoman  had  several  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  proverbially 
severe  and  cultivated  character  of  a  Paris  audience, 
and  a  sense  of  the  important  results  that  their  deci- 
sion would  have  upon  her  future  career,  were  surely 
not  unnatural,  even  to  one  accustomed  as  she  Ms 
been  to  the  stage  from  her  earliest  years.  Then  her 
costume  was  peculiarly  trying  and  unbecoming,  for 
though  her  features  are  capable  of  very  varying  ex- 
pression, she  can  scarcely  afford  to  throw  away  the 
very  considerable  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  a  be- 
coming costume.  "Ach,  mein  Gott !  "  said  a  Ger- 
man lady  in  the  box  next  me,  whose  emeralds  and 
diamonds  made  her  glitter  like  a  chandelier,  "  if  she 
were  only  a  little  '  schoiier  '  I  should  like  her  better." 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  way  a  debut- 
ante is  treated  here  on  a  first  night.  There  is  no 
token  of  greetins.  The  first  movement  begins  and 
ends,  and  then  the  second,  and  still  there  is  a  chilling 
unsympathetic  silence.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  the 
Cahaletta  there  is  a  moment  of  suspense.  The  ap- 
plicant for  favor  has  been  heard  and  judgment  is  to 
be  pronounced.  In  this  case  I  was  doubtful  for  an 
instant  whether  she  was  to  draw  a  blank  or  a  prize  ; 
but  it  was  for  an  instant  only,  for  there  soon  followed 
a  burst  of  applause  that  must  have  satisfied  the  most 
anxious  friend  or  the  most  ardent  admirer.  Some 
injudicious  person  threw  a  wreath  upon  the  stage  as 
large  as  a  horse  collar  before  Miss  Phillipps  had  sung 
a  single  note.  The  practice  of  awarding  laurels  be- 
fore they  are  earned  is  so  peculiarly  American  that  I 
think  the  audience  were- rather  puzzled  to  know  what 
it  meant.  It  appeared  to  embar-ass  everybody  on 
the  .stage,  till  at  last  Mario  picked  it  up  and  threw  it 
behind  the  scenes.  Miss  Phillipps  was  called  out  af- 
ter the  first  act  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera  ;  a  mark 
nf  approbation  not  often  bestowed  upon  any  on;. 
This  success  is  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  her  tor  every 
Opera  house  in  Europe,  and  she  may  well  congratu- 
late herself  upon  such  an  important  step  in  her  ca- 
reer. 

The  voice  and  manner  of  Miss  Phillipps  are  so 
well  known  at  home,  that  I  need  say  nothing  of  them 
here.  Perhaps  her  voice  has  lost  a  little  of  its  first 
roundness  and  power,  and  her  execution  suffered  by 
comparison  with  Penco — the  "  Leonora  "  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  leading  soprano  of  the  present  day. 

Mario  never  sang  better  in  his  life, — I  say  this  up 
on  my  own  judgment,  supported  by  two  of  the  lead- 
ing papers,  who  so  declare.  His  song  in  the  tower 
during  the  Miserere  displayed  a  most  amazing  vigor 
of  voice,  and  then  there  is  that  exquisite  something 
in  his  tones,  and  that  fascinating  enunciation  of  his 
own  musical  language,  which  must  always  keep  him 
without  a  rival.  The  rapturous  applause  that  rang 
through  the  house  after  every  passage  showed  plainly 
enough  how  firmly  planted  he  is  in  the  affections  of 
the  Parisians,  and  how  eager  they  are  to  reward  him 
when  he  does  his  best. 

Miss  Phillipps  makes  her  second  appearance  in 
the  Ballo  in  Maschera,  again  taking  Alboni's  part. 
She  will  also  appear  in  Semiramide  with  Penco,  and 
then  will  be  quite  at  home,  the  part  being  especially 
adapted  to  her  both  vocally  and  dramatically. 

J.  L. 

Adelaide  Phillips,  who  has  been  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  Paris,  made  her  debut  there  on 
the  19th  of  October,  as  Azucena,  in  II  Trovatore. 
Galignani's  Messenger  of  the  22d  October,  in  a  criti- 
que of  her  performance,  says  :  "  All  honor  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  !  The  young  American  vocalist. 
Miss  Fillippi,  came  out  on  Saturday  night,  and 
most  gallantly  sustained  the  artistic  honors  of  her 
country's  flag.  Her  voice  is  a  rich,  firm  contralto, 
of  considerable  extent,  both  in  higher  and  lower 
portions  of  the  register,  faultless  in  intonation,  and 
evidently  cultivated  in  the  best  Italian  school.  To 
these  vocal  gifts  are  added  those  of  a  rarer  quality — 
feeling,  expression,  and  an  impassioned  earnestness, 
that  give  interest  and  significance  to  every  tone. 
With  such  requisites  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  her  success  was  unequivocal  and   decisive  from 
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the  very  first  scene.  We  have  had  many  groat  sing- 
ers in  tlie  character,  hut  the  tronhlcs  of  tlio  Gipsy 
never  stood  out  so  conspicuously  as  in  tlio  hands  of 
Mile.  Fillippi.  The  opening  air  was  given  ivlth  such 
mingled  pathos  and  passion,  the  debutante  took  the 
audience  by  storm,  and  the  result  was  a  complete 
triumph.  She  wiis  led  to  the  stage  by  Jlario,  whose 
handsome  foce  was  liglited  up  with  pleasure  at  her 
success." 

Tnis  Orpheus  Society  gave  a  very  pleasant  and 
somewhat  novel  soiree  to  their  friends,  at  AUston 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week.  The  hall 
was  set  forth  with  tables  of  various  sizes,  around  whieli 
the  guests  seated  themselves  in  groups,  as  best  suited 
their  pleasure  or  convenience.  The  music  consisted 
of  some  of  the  best  selections  from  the  Orpheus  re- 
pertoire interspersed  with  solos  by  Jlessrs.  Kreiss- 
mann,  Leonhard,  Sehultze  and  other  members  of  the 
Club.  Meanwhile,  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  were 
supplied  .according  to  the  tastes  of  the  company,  n 
liberal  bill  of  fare  (instead  of  a  programme)  being 
set  before  them  ;  and  so,  with  m^^ic  and  good  cheer, 
this  pleasant  affair  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour. 
There  was  something  quite  genial  and  pleasant  in 
this  social  gathering  which  was  eminently  success- 
ful. 

Errata  in  the  tr.anslation  "  On  Chopin's  Mazur- 
kas," in  the  Journal  of  October  26.  In  first  column, 
line  11,  for  "possesess,"  read  possessed;  in  second  col- 
umn, line  24,  for  "  treatings"  read  beaiinijs ;  line  27, 
for  "  discloses"  read  discloses  itself;  line  32,  for 
"  written,"  read  neither;  line  33,  for  "destruction," 
read  distinction ;  line  46,  for  "  instructive,"  read  in- 
stinctive ;  line  51,  for  "  too  fatalistic  is  this,"  read  is 
this  F,  (the  note).  In  the  second  poetical  quotation, 
(or  "moon  lights,"  read  "  wax  liglits." 

The  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London  Dailij 
News  says  :  "  One  of  the  funniest  quarrels  between  a 
manager  and  an  actress  that  was  ever  brought  be- 
fore the  public  has  just  occurred  between  the  cele- 
brated singer,  Madame  Ugalde,  .and  the  director  of 
the  opera  Comique.  On  Saturday  evening  the  fol- 
lowing placard  was  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  above 
establishment :  "The  theatre  is  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  Madame  Ulgade  to  do  her  duty." 
The  papers  of  the  next  morning  publiilied  a  letter 
from  Madame  Ugalde,  protesting  against  tlie  above 
representation  as  a  calumny,  and  asserting  that  she 
is  in  possession  of  a  medical  certificate,  showing  that 
a  very  bad  cold  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  appear. 
But  the  manager  carried  on  the  war  by  publishing  in 
the  evening  papers  a  letter  signc'd|by  three  physicians 
— Drs.  L.  Boutin,  Josah,  and  Faivre — reporting  that 
they  visited  Madame  Ugalde,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  her  state  of  health,  and  that,  although 
'  relatively  indisposed,'  she  was  perfectly  able  to  sing 
on  Saturday  evening." 

The  negotiations  between  Adelina  Patti  and  the 
director  of  the  Theatre  Italian  in  Paris,  have  been 
broken  off.  Gali(fnani,  in  announcing  the  fact,  says  : 
"We  believe  this  young  lady,  in  accordance  with  the 
counsels  of  her  friends,  will  retire  from  the  stage 
and  concert-rooms  for  a  few  months,  to  afford  a  sea- 
son of  necessary  repose  to  the  voice.  Exertions  like 
hers  are  not  to  be  continued  with  impunity  by  hu- 
man organs,  of  whatever  strength." 

The  Leipzig  Zeitung  makes  a  curious  statement, 
which  is  interesting  even  as  a  canard.  It  says  that 
a  physician  of  the  name  of  Pottsdoll  has  discovered 
a  method  by  which  he  can  artiHcially  produce  in  any 
hody's  throat  any  desired  quality  and  register  of 
voice.  He  creates  at  pleasure  bass,  baritone,  tenor 
or  soprano  voice  in  the  human  larynx  by  means  of 
a  slight  and  and  simple  operation,  quickly  performed 
without  pain  or  danger  ;  and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
those  who  have  submitted  to  it  acquires  great  musi- 
cal powers,  however  inharmonious  the  voice  may 
have  been  previously. 

Mauriage  of  Isabella  Hinklet. — -To-day 
our  favorite  prima  donna,  Isabella  Hinkley,was  mar- 
ried to  Signor  Susini,  the  prima  basso  of  the  associate 
artists.  They  will  immediately  proceed  to  Philadel- 
phia and  hence  to  Baltimore,  where  they  are  to  ap- 
pear in  opera  on  Thursday,  the  31st  instant.  Their 
uext  appearance  will  be  in  Washington,  on  Friday, 
and  they  will  then   give   a   second   performance  on 


Saturday  iu  Baltimore.  We  suppo.se  the  anticipated 
departure  of  these  two  popular  artists  to  Europe  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed. — New   Yor/c  paper.  3l}th. 

Fdneral  of  Edward  Kendall. — Funeral  ser- 
vices over  the  remains  of  the  late  Edward  Kendall, 
were  hehl  at  the  Hollis  street  church,  at  one  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  The  attcnilance  embraced  not  oidy 
tlie  rehitives  and  immediate  friends  of  the  deccaseij, 
lint  also  many  of  his  professional  bictliren,  including 
nil  of  tlie  members  of  Oilniore's  Bund.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam 11.  Alger  was  the  ofhcinting  clergyman,  and  his 
touching  allusions  to  the  deceased  brouirht  tears  to 
many  eyes.  Gilmore's  Band  performed  a  dirire  at 
the  Church;  and  the  remains  were  convoyed  to  Forest 
Hill  for  interment.  TIios.  Comer,  David  C.  Hall, 
and  several  other  well-known  musicians  were  among 
the  pall  bearers. — f/e  aid,  Oct.  2S. 


K'ew  Publications. 

The  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  1861. 
L.  -Scott  &  Co.  (From  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  Con- 
tents :  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  Study  of  His- 
tory ;  Biography,  Past  and  Present ;  A  Visit  to  the 
Mormons;  Count  Cavonr ;  The  Apocalypse;  The 
Rival  American  Cont'ederjicies  ;  Traders'  Unions  ; 
Contemporary  Literature. 

From  the  last  article  we  e.xtract  a  notice  of  a  work 
from  which  our  readers  have  seen  some  translations 
in  these  columns,  RieliPs  Masikalische  Character 
Kljpje. 

Till  we  read  Herr  Riehl's  "Notable  Composers  of 
Music,"  we  were  not  aware  that  the  relation  between 
an  age  and  its  artists  which  Mr.  Jarves  has  traced  in 
painting,  and  Dr.  Schnaase  in  architecture,  had 
also  been  insisted  on  with  regard  to  music.  Of 
course  it  is  undeniable  that  every  century  has  its 
own  style  of  arcliitecture  and  school  of  painting  ; 
but  we  "do  not  think  any  one  has  maintained  this  to 
this  to  be  the  case  so  well  as  Herr  Rielil.  His  work 
is  not  a  new  one :  the  present  edition  being  the  third. 
As  yet  we  Iiave  seen  the  fii-st  volume  only,  but  a  pe- 
rusal of  it  makes  us  desirous  of  having  the  next  one 
also.  In  this  volume  it  is  the  minor  composers  of 
tlie  last  century  whose  lives  and  works  are  narrated 
and  discussed.  A  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  the 
author,  which  equally  concerns  literature  and  music; 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  no  longer  any  cities  in 
Germany  which  are  looked  upon  as  arbiters  iu  mat- 
ters of  taste.  At  one  time,  an  opera  which  pleased  a 
Viennese  audience  was  sure  to  be  applauded  every- 
where else,  just  as  a  play  which  succeeded  at  Mann- 
heim, or  a  poem  that  w.as  admired  at  Weimar,  w.as 
certain  to  become  universally  popular.  Now,  every 
petty  town  and  state  have  their  own  favorite  music 
and  literature  ;  everywhere  are  to  lie  found  clever 
writers  and  skillful  composers,  but  of  great  masters 
in  music  arul  literature  are  very  few. 

Antiquarian  Catalogue,  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Ancient  imtl  Moflcrn.  and  of  Works  on  Mu.sic,  &c.  By 
Charles  Grobe.  Wilmington,  Del. 

A  valuable  catalogue  for  public  libraiies  and  all 
persons  interested  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
music.  This  catalogue  will  be  forwarded,  gratis,  on 
application  to  the  publisher. 

Great  Expectations,  by  Charles  Dickens. — 
Another  edition  by  Peterson  &  Brothers,  quite  reada- 
ble too,  for  2.5  cents.  The  various  editions  by  this 
house  are  published  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
author,  who  is  paid  by  them  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  right. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October,  (L.  Scott 
&  Co's  Reprint)  is  received  from  Crosby  &  Nicliols 
The  contents  are.  Democracy  Teaching  by  Exam- 
ple; Meditations  on  Dyspepsia — No.  II. — The  Cure; 
Chronicles  of  Carlingford  ;  The  Doctor's  Family — 
No.  I ;  The  Book-Hunter's  Club  ;  Social  Science  ; 
What  seems  to  be  Happening  just  now  with  the 
Pope ;  Among  the  Locks ;  Capt.  Clutterbuck's 
Champagne — A  West  India   Reminiscence — Part  I. 

Lady  Maud,  the  Wonder  of  King.swood  Chace;  or  Erie  Gower, 
or  the  Secret  Marriage.     By  Pierre  Egan.    Author  of  "Lady 
Bl.anche,"    &c.    T.    B.   Peterson   &    Bro.      For  sale  by  A. 
William.s. 
A   Stirring  and   interesting   novel,  not   to   be   laid 

down  by  the  reader  before  the  end  is  reached. 


Letter  from  Trovator. 

FiNL-iND,  Septejider,  1861.  —  Will  you  permit 
me  to  look  back  for  a  few  weeks,  to  a  tour  of  north- 
ern travel  and  see  if  I  can  pick  up  a  few    scraps  of 


musical  intelligence  1  Indeed,  perhaps  you  will  ac- 
company me  on  the  trip  and  so  we'll  make  a  sort  of 
musical  panorama  of  it. 

So  we  begin.     The  curtain  rolls  up.     Scene.  The 
deck  of  a  steamer — Land  in  the  distance — Island  to 
the  right — The  captain  pacing  the  deck.     IIo  says, 
Oh  !  white  folkw  I  will  sing  jou  a  ditty 
I'm  from  homo  and  that's  no  pity, 
To  pniise  myself  it  am  a  shame, 
Untold  Roll  Uidli.v  is  my  name. 
I'm  olil  i;nb  Ri.llev,  oh, 
I'm  old  Roll  Ridley,  oh 
I'm  oM  Itoh  Ridley,  oh,  oh,  oh, 
(Presto)  I'm  old  Hob  Ridley,  oh. 

Enter  Tromlor.  Good  morning  captain.  You 
sing  English  songs,  I  hear  ? 

Captain.  Yes,  I  learned  them  in  Engl.ind,  before 
I  was  fool  enough  to  enter  into  the  service  of  tliis 
confounded  Russian  line. 

Tromlor.  We  have  made  a  pretty  good  run  from 
St.  Petersburg,  so  fiir,  haven'twe? 

Captain.  Yes,  and  to-night  we'll  be  at  Helsingfors. 
(The  breakfast  bell  sounds.  Exit  Trovator  in  preci- 
pitate haste.  The  captain  resumes  singing, 
I'm  old  Bob  llidley,  oh  .' 

(Enter  Englishman).  Enff.  hi.  Well  captain, 
how  do  you  feel  !  I  don't  mean  to  ask  whether  you're 
sea  sick,  or  whether  you're  homesick  but  —  you 
know  wliat  I  mean  don't  you  ? 

Captain.  All's  well  I  believe.  Did  you  hear  the 
breakfast  bell  ? 

Entj.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  it,  because  I  was  sleep- 
ing— taking  a  nap — you  know  what  I  mean,  don't 
you  ?  But  I'll  go  right  down,  for  I  feel  a  little  peck" 
ish  —  hungry  —  you  know  what  I  mean.  (Exit  Eng- 
lishman in  great  haste.  Some  sailors  came  and  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  captain.  Exeunt  Omnes.  A 
storm  follows.  Whistling  of  wind  in  the  cordage. 
Violent  tempest.    Omnes  se.a-sick). 

Well,  that's  a  pretty  good  dramatic  opening  to  tire 
panorama  — .and  at  the  same  time  it  conveys  to  the 
reader,  no,  I  mean  spectator  —  information  that  we 
are  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  having  left  St.  Peters- 
burg the  day  before,  and  expect  to  pass  the  night  at 
Helsingfors. 

Don't  be  stupid  and  confound  Helsingfors  with 
Elsinore — Handct's  Elsinore.  They  are  as  diflferent 
as  Boston  and  Bellows  Falls.  Helsingfors  is  a  re- 
cently built  town  erected  by  the  Russians  after  they 
took  possession  of  Finland,  and  quite  a  popular 
place  of  resort.  The  panorama  as  it  moves  on, 
shows  us,  that  Helsingfors  lies  hidden  on  the  .shores 
of  a  large  hay,  and  surrounded  by  the  the  most  ro- 
mantic scenery.  The  bright  yellow  houses  form  a 
crescent  around  the  port  which  is  alive  with  steam- 
ers and  little  sailing  vessels  —  and  the  afternoon  sun 
makes  it  a  very  bright  shining  lively  place. 

Not  much  to  see.  A  Protestant  church  built  by 
the  Swedes — for  the  Finns  arc  Swedish  at  heart  and 
have  neither  Russian  characteristics  nor  religion — is 
erected  on  a  commanding  site.  The  slope  of  the  ele- 
vation on  which  it  stands  is  faced  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent flight  of  granite  steps,  appertaining  to  any 
building  in  existence  !  Strong  terms  but  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  steps  of  Santa  Trinita  and  Ara  Coeli  at 
Rome  are  actually  shabby  in  comparison  to  those 
which  lead  to  the  Protestant  church  at  Helsingfors. 

There  are  sea  baths  here  and  judging  from  the 
climate  I  shonld  say  that  it  Wiis  possible  to  bathe 
without  breaking  the  ice,  at  least  one  month  in  the 
year.  Near  these  sea  baths  is  a  concert  room,  for 
the  use  of  guests — the  price  of  admission  being  some 
outlandish  coin  which  by  an  almost  miraculous  effort 
of  arilhmeticnl  skill  I  have  calculated  to  be  worth  20 
3-5  cents.  The  programme  is  good.  Here  it  is. 
The  original  document  in  Swedish.  Programme. 
I. 

1.  Onverture  til  "  Don  Juan  "  af  Moz.arfc 

2.  "  Alpthe  Ruder  Kliinge,"  Vals  af  Lumbye. 

3.  "  Die  Pahnenwacht  "  af  Lindpaintner. 

4.  '-Schlittschnh-Galopp  "  af  Meyerbeer. 

II. 

5.  Onverture  till  "  Le  Bal  Masquei'  af  Anber. 
6      "  Kiinstlcr-Rall  Tanze,"  Vals  af  Lanner. 

7.     Finale  ur  "  Medusas  skeppsbrott  "  af  Reissiger. 
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8.  Ouverture  till  *'  Tphi}?enie  "  af  Gluck. 

9.  '-Erlkduig,"  Ballad  af"F.  Schubert. 

10.  Fbrsta  aktens  Finale  ur  "Tannhiuser"  af  Wagner. 

11.  *'  Bonbon  polka"  af  Strauss. 

Emellan  hvarje  afdetning  20  minutera  uppeball.  (This 
means  there  will  be  an  intermission  of  20  minutes  between 
the  parts.)    Entree  1  mark.  Filip  v.  Schantz. 

After  the  concert  —  which  was  really  excellent  and 
the  orchestra  worthy  of  a  metropolis  —  we  go  back 
to  the  steamer  to  find  The  Bride  in  the  usual  state  of 
evening  discomfort. 

The  Bride  is  une  Americahie  and  the  luckless 
Bridegroom  is  a  male  of  the  same  race.  How  long 
they  have  been  married  I  can't  imagine,  but  they  are 
quite  young  and  I  suppose  are  in  the  Honeymoone. 
I  hope  my  honeymoon  won't  be  like  theirs. 

He  is  playing  chess.  She  emerges  from  her  state- 
room places  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  says  : 

"My  dear,  I'm  afraid  the  ship's  on  fire." 

"  Oh  no,  I  guess  not,"  says  he. 

"But  my  love,  I  really  wish  you  would  go  down  in 
the  eold  and  see." 

"Oh!  my  dear,  you're  quite  mistaken,"  says  he. 

"  But  my  love  I  smelt  it,  positively  smelt  it,"  says 
she. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  cook  broiling  a  steak," 
says  he. 

"  George,  my  dear,"  says  she  with  impressive 
solemnity,  "  I  know  better  than  that.  I  have  smelt 
burnt  steak  and  burnt  wood  before  now.  I  know,  the 
sliip's  a-fire.  If  you  George,  won't  go  and  see  I 
must  ask  the  captain." 

And  so  George  leaves  his  chess-board  and  goes 
down  and  rummages  about  the  lower  cabin  while  the 
Bride  bends  over  the  stairway  and  asks  him  if  he 
"  don't  smell  something."  He  emerges,  unamiable 
as  to  expression  of  face,  but  she  feels  at  ease  for  that 
night  at  least,  and  declares  she  always  likes  to  be  a.s- 
sured  that  everything  is  right  —  slie'd  rather  have 
staid  at  home,  than  have  come  to  Europe  to  be  burn- 
ed up  alive. 

The  Englishman  thinks  that  a]woman  like  that's 
"a  bore,  a  nuisance  —  a — well  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

So  we  all  compress  ourselves  into  berths;  a  feat 
which  when  I  look  upon  the  Englishman,  so  stout 
and  expansive,  seems  to  me  quite  as  wonderful  as 
the  feat  of  the  Genie  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Enter- 
tainment, who  gets  into  the  box  found  by  the  fisher- 
man ;  and  the  next  morning  we  find  tbe  panorama 
has  moved  consideralily  ;  and  we  are  about  entering 
the  port  of  Revel,  where  two  hours  are  allowed  us  by 
Captain  Bob  Ridley  to  see  the  town. 

Revel  is  not  exactly  on  the  shore,  but  within  walk- 
ing distance  and  is  entered  by  a  picturesque  but  fear- 
fully dilapidated  portal.  The  houses  are  old,  quaint 
and  addicted  to  gable  ends,  often  highly  ornamented 
with  coats  of  arms,  statues,  &c.  The  large  Gothic 
churches  built  centuries  ago  by  the  Romanists  still 
retain  the  ornaments  of  the  14th  century  and  in  that 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  copy  of  Holbein's  "  Court  of 
Death." 

Out  upon  the  ramparts,  old  broken  and  grass- 
grown,  and  offering  fine  views  of  the  country  for 
miles  around.  There  is  one  old  fortress  quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  celebrated  Stirling  Castle,  and  offer- 
ing a  fine  view — looking  over  plain  and  sea — a  glor- 
ious blue  sea,  too,  if  it  is  only  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Near  here  lay  Napier's  fleet  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  now  a  solitary  Russian  man-of  war  guards  the 
port.  Returning  to  the  ship,  there  appears  a  fresh 
character  in  tbe  person  of  a  beautiful  lady  from  Bor- 
dentown.  New  Jersey,  who  has  married  an  Esthonian 
count  of  this  vicinity. 

Panorama  the  rest  of  the  day  depends  for  its  effect 
on  the  rich  scenery  of  the  archipelago  of  Finland — 
a  series  of  firred  and  pined  islands,  with  glimpses  of 
the  open  sea  between.  These  islands  are  of  all  sizes 
generally  presenting  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse, 
while  even  the  most  rocky  manage  to   afford  a  little 


crevice  or  nook  from  which  can  spring  some  hardy 
tree,  so  eager  of  life,  so  replete  with  enduring  vital- 
ity as  to  find  a  satisfied  existence,  even  in  that  sterile 
home.  Once  in  a  while  the  islands  recede  showing 
vistas  of  dark  blue  bay,  and  again  they  enrich  us  as 
if  to  form  a  lake.  Houses  and  signs  of  culture  are 
few,  light  houses  are  fewer  ;  and  so  all  day  we  wind 
about  this  archipelago  till  the  setting  sum  lights  up 
with  rich  beauty  this 

Far  northern  land 

By  the  wild  Baltic  strand. 

In  the  evening  we  come  to  Abo.  It  lies  hid  in  the 
river  Aura,  which  after  diving  inland  a  few  rods 
takes  a  sharp  turn  and  runs  almost  parallel  with  the 
gulf  shore.  First  there  is  a  big  clumsy  white  tower 
—  once  the  fortress  of  .some  old  Norse  chieftain  — • 
then  fields,  hills  and  factories,  and  then  as  charming 
a  little  town  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  On  a  hill  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  an  observatory  once  cele- 
brated, but  now  superseded  by  that  built  by  the  con- 
quering Russians  at  Helsingfors.  The  view  from  it 
is  very  fine.  Right  near  to  us  is  the  old  Cathedral, 
a  positively  enormous  building  of  red  brick,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  grove  used  as  a  public  park.  On 
each  side  of  this  park  lies  the  town  with  clean  wide 
streets,  low  bright  houses,  a  large  parade  ground, 
and  the  river  Aura,  no  wider  than  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  bordered  by  the  most  cunning  little  stone  quays, 
you  ever  saw,  running  through  the  middle  of  the 
city. 

Great  difficulty  to  get  into  the  Cathedral.  Well 
meaning  peasants  can't  understand  what  we  want. 
They  speak  neither  French, nor  German,  nor  English, 
nor  Swedish  nor  Russian  !  and  had  not  one  of  the  par- 
ty caught  a  villager  who  spoke  a  patois  of  the  Ethoni- 
an  tongue  we  should  have  had  to  scale  the  windows 
or  charge  at  the  front  door  with  a  battering  ram. 
This  Esthonian  said  he  would  send  a  "  Flicker" 

We  waited  some  ten  minutes  in  the  most  intense 
anxiety  to  know  what  a  "  flicker  "  might  be.  It  turn- 
ed out  a  clean,  pretty,  very  little  girl  bearing  church 
keys  which  were  nearly  as  big  as  herself.  Oh  !  such 
a  serious  child  !  She  wore  long  pale-colored  ribbons 
and  a  .solemn  reproachful  demeanor,  as  if  her  daily 
meditations  for  two-thirds  of  her  brief  career,  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  total  depravity.  She 
explained  the  pictures  of  the  church — scenes  in  Fin- 
nish history —  in  some  unknown  tongue,  and  gave 
elaborate  dissertations  on  'the  lives  and  virtues  of 
various  deceased  knights  and  ladies,  whose  stone 
statues  lay  on  their  bncks  looking  serenely  at  the 
roof.  The  Flicker  also  conducted  us  to  a  vault  like  a 
mouldy  coal  hole  and  seemed  to  take  a  grave  satis- 
faction in  pointing  out  divers  skulls  and  bones,  once 
appertaining  to  individuals  of  rank  in  Abo. 

But  there  was  such  an  organ  in  this  church  !  The 
finest  in  Finland  I  was  told,  and  it  was  given  to  the 
parish  by  an  eccentric  baker,  who  refused  to  marry, 
in  order  that  he  might  economise  enough  to  purchase 
the  instrument,  which  cost  2,.500  pounds  sterling.  I 
tried  by  expressive  pantomime  to  the  Flicker,  to  in- 
form her  that  I  should  like  to  go  up  to  the  gallery 
and  try  the  organ  ;  but  the  Flicker  deprecated  the 
idea  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

The  churches  of  Finland  are  all  furnished  with 
most  superb  organs  and  the  organists  are  generallj' 
superior  performers  of  the  German  school.  It  sur- 
prises a  traveller  who  has  thought  of  Finland  only  as 
a  bleak  barren  region  like  Lapland,  to  find  here, 
handsome  towns,  fine  Gothic  cathedrals,  excellent 
bands  of  music,  and  organs  calculated  to  set  nine 
tenths  of  the  organists  in  the  United  States  quite  wild 
with  cnvj'. 

That  night  we  left  Finland,  and  I  finished  my 
Finnish  experience.  Can  I  not  justly  claim  to  be  a 
Finnisbed  traveller  ? 

Here  ends  part  I.  of  the  Panorama.  When  the 
curtain  rises  again  it  will  be  to  disclose  some  scenes 
in  Sweden.  Trovator. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

The  Beggar  girl.     For  one  or  two  voices. 

Piercy.  25 

An  old  familiar  ballad  which  by  Mad.  Anna 
Bishop's  inimitable  singing  has  of  late  become  a  great 
favorite  among  singers.  The  accompaniments  are 
new. 

The  magic  of  a  smile.  Langion  Williams.  25 

A  Ballad  of  superior  merit. 

Darling  little  Sophie.  Song  and  Chorus. 

E.  G.  B.  Holder.  25 

A  sentimental  song  in  the  popular  style.  A  capital 
thing  for  serenading  purposes. 

Rally  round  the  Banner.     Patriotic  Sonp:. 

G.  M.  JJowe.  25 

A  fine  stirring  Fong,  written  for  and  dedicated  to 
the  young  ''Warren  Zouaves"  of  this  city,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  popular  air  of  "Glory  Hallelujah.'"  This 
air  has  always  seemed  to  be  worth  better  words  than 
those  wedded  to  it  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  ones  will  be  gen- 
erally adopted. 


March  away  cheerily. 


Patriotic  Song. 

G.  H.  Russell.  25 


Adapted  to  the  elder  RusselPs  familiar  and  spirited 
air  ''Pull  away  cheerily."  It  would  make  a  capital 
soldiers'  song. 

Instrumental  Music. 


Gen.  Baker's  Funeral  March. 


J:  W.  Turner.   25 


Written  "  in  memoriam"  of  the  distinguished  Cali- 
foroian  who  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  the 
Ball's  Bluff  battle.  The  air  of  "Rest  spirit  rest"  is 
happily  introduced. 


Valse  pastorale. 


A.  Kielbloch.  35 


A  fine  ''Morceau  de  Salon,"  of  medium  difficulty. 
The  many  friends  ^  hich  former  compositions  of  this 
author  have  gained  for  themselves,  will  be  glad  to  see 
a  new  sign  of  his  activity. 


Beauties  of  "La  Juive." 


J.  Bellak.  40 


A  very  useful  potpourri  for  common  players, 
contains  all  the  principal  airs. 


It 


Mephisto  Galop. 


Carl  Faust.  25 


The  Galops,  Mazurkas,  &c.,  by  Faust  are  among 
the  very  best  of  modern  compositions  of  this  kind. 
They  are  no  more  and  not  less  what  they  pretend  to 
be — good  dancing  pieces,  lively,  clear  in  rhythm,  me- 
lodious and  eminently  serviceable  in  the  ball-room,  or 
drawing-room  sociable. 

Books. 

The  Union  Collection  of  Popular  Duets 
For  the  Violin  and  Piano.  Arranged  by 
S.  Winner.  50 

A  very  fine  collection  of  the  choicest  Operatic  Airs 
and  favorite  melodies,  comprising  selections  from 
"■  Sicilian  Vespers,"  "  11  Trovatore."  "  Traviata," 
"Bohemian  Girl,"  "  Lucia,"  and  other  Operas,  to- 
gether with  popular  songs,  waltzes,  polkas,  marches, 
quicksteps  and  arranged  for  the  violin  and  piano.  A 
book  of  this  class  has  long  been  in  demand,  and  a 
want  haa  existed  which  will  now  be  freely  met  by 
this  work.  We  commend  it  to  amateurs  as  "just  the 
thing." 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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[From    tlio   Atljiutic  Monthly.] 

The  Washers  of  the  Shroud. 

BY    PROF.    J.    R.    LOWELL. 

Along  .1  rirer  side,  1  kaow  not  where, 

I  walked  last  night  id  mystery  of  dream  ; 

A  chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my  hair, 

To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid  gleam 

Of  a  moon-wraith  that  waned  through  haunted  air. 

Pcle  fire-flies  pulsed  within  the  meadow  mist 
Their  halos  'wavering  thistle  downs  of  light; 
The  loon,  that  seemed  to  mock  some  goblin  tryst, 
Laughed  ;  and  the  echoes,  huddling  in  affright, 
Like  Odin's  hounds,  flud  baying  down  the  night. 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smote  my  ear 

A  movement  in  the  stream  that  checked  my  breath  ; 

■Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer? 

But  something  said,  ''  This  water  is  of  Death  ! 

The  Sisters  wash  a  Shroud— ill  thing  to  hear  1" 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient  Three, 

Known  to  the  Greek's  and  to  the  Norseman's  creed, 

That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Still  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  endless  brede. 

One  song  :  "Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Time  shall  be." 

No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I  had  deemed, 
But  fair  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed  ; 
Something  too  deep  for  joy,  too  high  for  sorrow. 
Thrilled  in  their  tones  and  from  their  faces  gleamed. 

"  Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they  have  strawn  " 

So  sang  they,  working  at  tht-ir  task  the  while, — 

"The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ere  dawn  : 

For  Austria  ."Italy  ?  the  Sea-Queen's  Isle? 

O'er  what  quenched  grandeur  must  our  shroud  be  drawn' 

''  Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer  corse, 
That  gathered  States  for  children  round  his  knees, 
That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting-horse, 
That  forest-feller,  linker  of  the  seas, 
Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son  of  Thor's  ? 

"  What  make  we,  murmur'st  thou,  and  what  are  we? 
When  empires  must  be  wound,  we  bring  the  shroud, 
The  time-old  web  of  the  implacable  Three  ; 
Is  it  too  coarse  for  him,  the  young  and  proud  ? 
Earth's  mightiesc  designed  to  wear  it ;  why  not  he  ? 

"  la  there  no  hope?"  I  moaned,    "  So  strong,  so  fair  ? 

Our  Fowlei,  whose  proud  bird  would  brook  erewhile 

No  rival's  swoop  in  all  our_western  air  I 

Gather  the  ravens  then,  in  funeral  tile, 

For  him,  life's  morn-gold  bright  in  his  hair  ? 

"  Leave  me  not  hopeless,  ye  unpitying  dames  ! 
I  see,  half-seeing.     Tell  me,  ye  who  scanned 
The  stars.  Earth's  elders,  still  must  noblest  aims 
Be  traced  upon  oblivious  ocean-sands? 
Must  Hesper  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of  names  ?'' 

"When  grass-blades  stiffen  with  red  battle-dew 
Ye  deem  we  choose  the  victors  and  the  slain  ; 
Say,  choose  we  them  that  shall  be  leal  and  true 
To  the  heart's  longing,  the  high  faith  of  brain? 
Yet  here  the  victory  is,  if  ye  but  knew. 

"Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion  :  ICnowledge,  Will, — 

These  two  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet  the  third, — 

Obedience,  the  great  tap-root,  that  s^ill, 

Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred, 

Though  the  storm's  ploughshare  spend   its  utmost  skill. 

"Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Ilesper  ?     'Tis  not  we 
Denounce  it,  but  the  Law  before  all  time  : 
The  bravo  makes  danger  opportunity  ; 
The  waverer,  paltering  with  the  chance  sublime, 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril :  whicli  shall  Ilesper  be  ? 

"  Hath  he  let  vultures  climb  his  eagle's  seat 
To  make  Job's  bolts  purveyor's  of  their  maw  ? 
Hath  he  the  Slany's  plaudits  found  more  sweet 
Than  wisdom  ?   held  Opinion's  wind  for  law  ? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  headsman's  feet  ? 


"  Rough  are  the  steps,  slow-hewn  in  flintiest  rock, 
States  climb  to  power  by  ;  slippery  those  with  gold 
Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal  mock: 
No  chafferer's  hand  shall  long  the  sceptre  hold, 
Who.  given  a  Fate  to  shape,  would  sell  the  block. 

"Wc  sing  old  sngas,  songs  of  weal  or  woe. 

Mystic  because  too  clieaply  understood; 

Dark  sayings  are  not  ours;  men  hear   and  know, 

See  Evil  weak,  see  only  strong  the  Good, 

Yet  hope  to  balk  Doom's  fire  with  walls  of  tow. 

"  Time  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time  Is, 
That  offers  choice  of  glory  and  of  gloom  ; 
The  solver  makes  Time  Shall  Be  surely  his. — 
But  hasten,  Sisters  for  even  now  the  tomb 
Grates  its  slow  hinge  and  calls  from  the  abyss." 

"But  not  for  him,"  I  cried,  ''not  yet  for  him, 
Whose  large  horizon,  westering,  star,  by  star 
Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  ocean's  rim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  world  with  golden  bar, — 
Not  yet  his  thews  shall  fail,  his  eye  grow  dim  ! 

"  His  shall  be  larger  manhood,  saved  for  those 
That  walk  unhlenching  through  the  trial-fires  ; 
Not  suffering,  but  faint  heart  is  worst  of  woes, 
And  he  no  base-born  son  of  craven  sires. 
Whose  eye  need  droop,  confronted  with  his  foes, 

"Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those  who  win 
Death's  royal  purple  in  the  enemy's  lines  ; 
Peace,  too,  brings  tears  ;  and  'mid  the  battle-din. 
The  wiser  ear   some  test  of  God  divines  ; 
For  the  sheathed  blade  may  rust  with  darker  sin. 

"God,  give  us  peace! — not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 

But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit 

And  let  our  ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 

Iler  ports  all  up.  her  battle-lanterns  lit. 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap    ' 

So  said  I,  with  clenched  hands  and  passionate  pain, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side  : 
Again  the  loon  laughed,  mocking  ;  and  again 
The  echos  bayed  far  down  the  night,  and  died, 
While  waking  I  recalled  my  wandering  brain. 

National  Hymns. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  new  work,  on  National 
Hymns,  by  Richard  Grant  White,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  award  a  prize  of  ©500  for  the  best  National 
Hymn. 

PATRIOTIC    SOXGS. 

Patriotic  feelinpr,  like  all  other  feelin<x  excited 
by  any  unusual  incident,  seeks  utterance  in  verse 
and  music  ;  and  thus  a  national  hymn  seems  al- 
most as  indispensable  an  appanage  of  nationality 
as  a  national  flatj,  One  of  the  first  indications 
of  an  incipient  revolution  in  France  is  the  sinp;- 
ing  of  the  "  Marsellaise  Hymn  ;  "  and  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  to  restrain  the  outbreak  is  the 
suppression  of  the  son^r.  Only  a  few  months  ajro 
the  Poles,  charged  and  fired  upon  by  the  Russian 
troops,  as  they  assembled  to  present  a  petition  in 
Warsaw,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  sang  their 
national  hymn  ;  thus  fortifying  themselves  to  en- 
dure an  attack  which  they  were  powerless  to 
repel.  And  so  when  loyal  Americans  assembled 
in  those  dark  days  of  the  Kepublic  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, they  longed  to  sing  ;  but  tbeje  was  no  snng 
suited  to  them  or  to  the  occasion.  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  had  been  growing  in  favor  in 
these  loyal  States  from  the  beginning  of  the 
secession  movement,  and  was  played  continually 
by  all  military  and  orchestral  bands,  and  sung 
often  at  concerts  and  private  musical  gatherings. 
But  as  a  patriotic  song  for  the  people  at  large, 
as  the  National  Hymn,  it  was  found  to  be  almost 
useless.  The  range  of  the  air,  an  octave  and  a 
half,  places  it  out  of  the  compass  of  ordinary 
voices  ;  and  no  chans^e  that  has  been  made  in  it 
has  succeeded  in  obviating  this  paramount  objec- 


tion, without  depriving  the  music  of  that  charac- 
teristic spirit  which  is  fjiven  by  Its  quick  ascent 
through  su<di  an  extended  range  of  notes.  The 
words  are  altogether  unfitted  for  a  national 
hymn.  They  art;  almost  entirely  descriptive, 
an<l  of  a  partieular  event.  Such  lines  as  these 
have  not  a  sufficiently  general  application  for  a 
national  hymn  ;  they  paint  a  picture,  they  do  not 
embody  a  sentiment: 

'  On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 
Where  the  foe's  hsiughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream." 

The  lines  are,  also,  too  long,  and  the  rhyme  too 
involved  for  a  truly  popular  patriotic  song. 
They  tax  the  memory  ;  they  should  aid  it.  The 
rhythm,  too,  is  complicated,  and  often  harsh  and 
vague. 

'■  Oh!  thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men  shall  stand 
Betweeu  their  loved  hooie.  and  the  war's  desolation  ; 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  Heaven -rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  usanation." 

In  fact,  only  the  choral  lines  of  this  song  have 
brought  it  into  general  favor. 

"  And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

But  even  in  regard  to  this,  who  cannot  but  wish 
that  the  spangles  could  be  taken  out  and  a  good, 
honest  flag  be  substituted  for  the  banner  ! 

HAIL    COLUMBIA. 

"  Hail  Columbia  "  is  really  worse  then  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle."  That  has  a  character  although  it 
comic  ;  and  it  is  respectable,  because  it  makes  no 
pretence.  But  both  the  words  and  music  of 
"  Hail  Columbia"  are  commonplace,  vulgar,  and 
pretentious ;  and  the  people  themselves  have 
found  all  this  out.  The  "'Star-Spangled  Banner" 
is  an  old  French  air,  long  known  in  England  as 
"  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  and  in  America  as  "Ad- 
ams and  Liberty,"  until  the  song  so  designated 
was  supplanted  by  Key's.  The  air  to  which 
Hopkinson  Wrote  *'  Hail  Columbia  "  was  a  march 
written  by  a  German  band-master  on  occasion  of 
a  visit  of  AVashington,  when  President,  to  the 
old  John-street  theatre,  in  New  York.  It  was 
called  the  "  President's  March."  '^  Yankee  Doo- 
dle "  is  an  old  English  air. 

LACK  OF  ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

In  one  respect  at  least,  we  faithfully  preserve 
a  distinctive  trait  of  our  race.  We  have  no  na- 
tional music.  In  this  deficiency  the  English  are 
peculiar  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  national  English  music  ;  we  have 
brouiiht  none  over  here  with  us,  and  we  have 
originated  none  since  we  left  the  old  home. 
There  are  songs,  indeed,  which  are  called  Eng- 
lish ballads  ;  and  there  are  certain  very  correctly 
written  glees,  mostly  dolorous  in  their  character; 
and  also,  English  church  "  services  "  or  sacred 
music,  by  which  such  words  as  "  We  praise  thee" 
and  ■•  O,  be  joyful,"  can  be  sung  in  a  sufiiciently 
penitential  manner.  But  all  this  has  no  distinct- 
ive character,  except  it  be  that  character  which 
forbids  it  to  be  called  music  by  any  other  civi- 
lized people,  or  to  be  listened  to  with  patience 
by  those  among  ourselves  who  happen  to  have 
musical  organizations  and  cultivated  taste.  It  is 
true,  that  certain  composers,  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  have  produced  some  fine  musiC' — a  very 
little  ;  but  its  character  has  plainly  shown  that  it 
was  merely  the  isolated  upspringing  of  German 
Italian  or  French  seeds,  cultivated  in  English 
soil-  AVe  have  no  school  of  music;  nay,  we 
have  not  even  a  good  popular  air  that  is  of  our 
own  production.  The  very  commonest  ballads 
which  have  been  long  in  favor,  both  in  England 
and  America,  are  not  of  English  origin  ;  they 
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are  Scotch  or  Irisb,  French  or  Italian.  Of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home "  itself,  the  sentiment  of 
the  words — written  by  an  American — is  truly 
English,  but  the  melody  is  Italian.  And  the 
very  "  Annie  Laurie,"  which  was  sung  so  much 
in  the  Crimea,  is  Scotch. 

GOD    SAVE    THE    KING. 

"  God  Save  the  Kinjr,"  which  has  become  the 
recojinized  British  national  hymn,  the  concen- 
trated expression  of  loyalty  to  Kins,  Lords  and 
Commons,  is,  words  and  music,  a  rebel  composi- 
tion, written  in  honor  of  a  pretender  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne;  and  the  "enemies"  that  it  so  de- 
nounces are  the  reigning  House  of  Hanover,  and 
its  supporters.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Dr. 
John  Bull,  a  musician  who  lived  in  England  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First; 
but  this  could  have  been  done  only  by  persons 
entirely  unacquainted  with  Bull's  compositions, 
which  are  formal,  dry,  and  dreary  to  the  last  de- 
gree besides  '  being  "  impossible  "  enough  to 
please  Dr.  Johnson.  It  was  even  said,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Dr.  Cook,  who  had  inspected  the 
archives  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  upon 
this  subject,  to  have  been  "  written  by  a  Dr. 
Rogers,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  prior 
to  the  Reformation."  But  the  truth  is,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  known  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years,  or  recognized  as  a  British  national 
hymn  for  seventy-five  years.  As  late  as  1796,  a 
correspondent  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
e.xpresses  a  wish  "  the  song  of  God  Save  the 
King  may  long  cheer  the  heart  of  many  a  loyal 
subject."  The  air  is  originally  French,  and  is 
still  sung  by  the  vine-dressers  in  the  south  of 
France.  This  air,  Plenry  Carey,  a  musician  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Blary,  Anne, 
and  the  first  Georges,  adopted  and  re-wrote, 
writing  also,  and  perhaps  partly  adopting,  the 
verses  which  are  now  sung  to  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  very  important  words. 

THE    MAKSEILLAISE. 

The  histoi-y  of  the  other  great  national  hymn 
of  the  world,  the  Marsellaise — for  these  two  sep- 
arate themselves  b}'  eminence  from  all  the  others 
— is  noticeably  and  significantly  unlike  that 
which  has  just  been  examined.  Ever\'  reader  of 
this  little  book  may  not  know  all  the  brief  history 
of  that  marvellous  song,  which  is  almost  traves- 
tied in  Lamartine's  sentimental  melodramatic  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  Girond'ms.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  men  who  first  made  it  known  in 
Paris,  the  ruffian  Marsellais — a  horde,  some  five 
hundred  strong,  of  the  vilest  and  most  brutal  of 
the  floating  population  of  a  Mediteranean  seaport 
town,  who  were  summoned  to  Paris  by  Barba- 
rou.x  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  assisting  at 
the  atrocities  of  1792.  Headed  by  the  wretch 
Santerre.  they  marched  into  Paris,  and  throuah 
its  principal  streets,  on  the  thirtieth  of  July  in 
that  year;  a  band  of  swarthy,  fierce,  travel-soiled 
desperadoes,  wearing  red  Phrygian  caps  wreathed 
with  green  leaves,  dragging  cannon,  and  singing, 
as  they  marched,  the  Marsellaise. 

ITS    AUTHOR. 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  an  accomplished  officer,  an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  it  is  true,  but  no  less  a 
champion  of  justice,  and  an  upholder  of  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  He  was  at  Strasbourg  early 
in  1792.  One  day,  Dietrich,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  who  knew  him  well,  asked  him  to  write  a 
martial  song  to  be  sung  on  the  departure  of  six 
hundred  volunteers  who  would  soon  set  out  to 
join  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  De  Lisle  consented, 
wrote  the  song  that  night — the  words  sometimes 
coming  to  him  before  the  music,  sometimes  the 
music  before  the  words — and  gave  it  to  Dietrich 
the  next  morning.  As  is  not  uncommon  with 
authors,  he  was  at  first  dissatisfied  wifh  the  fruit 
of  his  sudden  inspiration,  and  as  he  handed  the 
manusci'ipt  to  the  mayor,  he  said,  "  Here  is  what 
you  asked  for,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  very  good." 
But  Dietrich  looked,  and  knew  better.  They 
went  to  the  harpsichord  with  Madame  and  sang 
it ;  they  gathered  the  band  of  the  theatre  to- 
gether and  rehearsed  it ;  it  was  sung  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  and  excited  such  enthusiasm  that  in- 


stead of  six  hundred  volunteers  nine  hundred 
left  Strasbourg  for  the  army.  This  song  its  author 
called  merely,  "  The  War-Song  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine"  (Chant  de  guerre  de  V  armee  du 
Rliin.)  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it 
worked  its  way  southward,  and  become  a  favor- 
ite with  the  Marseillais,  who  carried  it  to  Paris, 
where  the  people  know  nothing  of  its  name,  its 
author,  or  its  original  purpose,  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  "  The  Song  of  the  Mar.seillaise,"  and  as  the 
Marseillaise  it  will  be  known  forever,  and  forever 
be  the  rallying  cry  of  France  against  tyranny. 


The  Hanover  Square  Eooms. 

BY    F.    W.    FAIRHOLT,  P.  S.  A. 

London  may  fairly  be  considered  an  enormous 
Cyclopedia  of  history,  of  which  nearly  every 
street  forms  a  volume,  and  every  house  a  chap- 
ter. To  the  effective  mind  it  is  peopled  by  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present  inhabitants.  We 
think  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Fleet  street  ;  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  Green  Arbor  Court.  Memories 
rush  upon  ns  more  thickly  in  our  public  buildings, 
for  they  connect  themselves  with  so  large  a  vari- 
ety of  our  fellow  men  and  their  acts  —  whether 
they  be  political,  religious,  charitable,  or  merely 
speculative — that  the  edifices  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  thus  called  forth,  whether 
the  House  of  Parliament  or  the  South  Sea 
House,  abound  in  suggestions  which  may  worthi- 
ly employ  the  mind.  It  is  recorded  of  the  great 
French  tragedienne,  Rachel,  that  on  the  morning 
of  her  last  departure  from  Paris,  she  rose  at  early 
dawn  and  went  alone  in  a  small  open  carriage  to 
the  theatre  which  was  the  scene  of  her  profes- 
sional triumph,  and,  stopping  in  front  of  it,  in  the 
silent  morning  indulged  undisturbed,  in  a  last 
reverie  of  retrospection,  which  restored  to  her 
mind  long-past  glories  in  her  professional  career. 
There  is  something  intensely  melancholy  in  a 
closed  or  deserted  place  of  amusement ;  it  is  all 
the  more  sombre  because  it  is  created  to  be  gay. 
A  theatre  by  daylight  is  ghastly  in  its  wretched- 
ness. Vauxhall  never  gave  the  idea  of  a  pleas- 
ant garden.  Yet  all  such  places  abound  in 
memories  of  exciting  scenes,  of  triumph  in  dra- 
matic or  vocal  art,  over  which  the  delighted  pro- 
fessional or  enthusiastic  amateur  will  descant 
during  his  mortal  career  with  pleasure. 

Less  gloomy  than  the  theatre,  the  concert-room 
and  the  ball-room  have  still  a  tristesne  of  their 
own.  The  visions  of  "  fair  women  and  brave 
men"  who  have  whirled  away  hours  of  happiness 
in  the  large, 'dull,  comfortless  saloon  that  even 
"  Almack's"  looks  by  day  can  scarcely  relieve 
the  feeling  of  sadness  that  its  blank  immensity 
produce  on  the  mind.  The  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  when  they  echo  in  the  same  way  to  a 
solitary  footfall,  are  dull  enough  ;  and  it  requires 
a  strong  imagination  to  invest  them  with  the  life 
and  enthusiasm  so  frequentlly  exhibited  there 
when  each  seat  has  hardly  held  down  its  excited 
occupart,  as  strains  "  to  which  gods  might  listen 
and  admire"  have  burst  forth  from  the  now  de- 
serted orchestra. 

The  English,  it  will  be  allowed,  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  "  musical "  nation  ;  and  there  is  no 
great  capital  where  a  purer  class  of  music  is  en- 
joyed, understood,  and  more  generally  patroniz- 
ed, than  in  London.  True,  we  may  have  an 
abundance  of  vulgarities,  may  patronize  "nigger" 
melodies,  and  other  works  of  still  more  question- 
able taste  ;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  larger  class  of  the  community  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  the  educational  refinement  ne- 
cessary to  the  appeciation  of  a  Beethoven  or  a 
Mendelssohn.  This  large  public  must  be  provid- 
ed for  in  its  own  particular  way  ;  and  hence 
mere  organ-grinding  may  find  its  grateful  listen- 
ers to  applaud  and  reward  it. 

The  rise  and  spread  of  a  higher  class  of  musical 
taste  in  England  is  due  to  a  vast  amount  of  persev- 
erance,and  no  small  share  of  the  direst  persecution. 
John  Bull  delighted  in  his  old  ballads  and  dance- 
tunes  ;  very  properly  too,  say  we  ;  but,  as  is  too 
usual  with  him,  he  believed  in  nothing  else. 
"  Greenslecves,"  "  Sellengei-'s  Round,"  "Old  Sir 
Simon  the  King,"  "  Arthur-a-Bradley,"  and  others 


of  that  class,  enlivened  him  at  country  wakes. 
May-day  festivals,  and  election  balls.  They  were 
as  exhilarating  as  brandy  punch,  and  he  wished 
for  no  other  music.  The  more  refined  strains  of 
Italy,  where  harmony  sometimes  superseded 
melody,  were  to  him  as  mawkish  as  eau  sucree 
offered  in  place  of  his  strong  drinks.  He  coulil 
not  take  the  dose  quietly,  and  with  true  bull-like 
ferocity  sallied  forth  with  the  only  argument  he 
knew  how  to  use.  the  argumenlum  haculinum,  and 
with  "beef-fed"  sinews,  of  which  he  boasted,  did 
he  show  the  "  frog-eating"  foreigners  that  them- 
selves and  their  music  were  equally  unpalatable 
to  him. 

The  rioting  at  the  theatres  when  Italian  sing- 
ers first  attempted  operas  in  London,  in  its  vio- 
lence, and  its  success  in  banishing  them  for  a 
time  might  excite  our  doubt  of  its  truth,  could 
we  not  remember  similar  scenes  enacted  but  a 
few  years  ago,  when  a  company  of  French  actors 
intended  to  occupy  Drury  Lane.  In  the  end, 
musical  art  triumphed  ;  but  the  victory  was  not 
won  without  the  battle. 

It  was  chiefly  due  to  the  individual  energy, 
and  that  of  the  humblest  class,  that  concerts  be- 
come fashionable  and  regularly  established  in 
London.  The  first  meeting  deserving  the  name 
was  held  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  unfit  for 
genteel  resort,  and,  when  reached,' deficient  in 
proper  accommodation. 

"  It  was  in  the  dwellins  of  Thomas  Britton — one 
who  gained  his  livelihood  hy  selling  about  the  streets 
small  co.il,  which  he  carried  on  his  back  —  that  a 
periodical  performance  of  mnsic  took  place,  to  which 
were  invited  people  of  the  first  consequence.  The 
house  was  in  Aylesbury  street,  Clerkenwell ;  the 
room  of  perrormance  was  over  the  coal  shop;  and, 
strange  to  tell,  Tom  Britton's  concert  was  the  weekly 
resort  of  the  old.  the  yonner,  the  gav,  and  the  fair  of 
all  ranks,  including  the  highest  order  of  nobility." 

Such  is  Sir  John  Hawkins's  account  of  this 
sinsular  origin  of  popular  concerts.  But  Thomas 
Britton,  it  should  be  observed,  was  no  ordinary 
man  ;  he  was  well  described  as  "a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, a  performer  in  music,  and  a  companion  for  a 
gentleman  any  day  of  his  life."  In  carrying  his 
charcoal  about  town  for  sale,  Tom  naturally 
passed  book-stalls  and  shops  where  "curiosities  of 
literature "  would  be  hidden  from  all  but  the 
student  of  books.  When  he  arrived  at  such  a 
spot,  he  rested  his  sack  on  the  ground,  freed  his 
hands  from  his  coal-measurer,  and  searched  for 
bibliographical  treasures.  In  this  way  he  ob- 
tained a  a  most  curious  library  of  rare  books, 
and  could,  on  stated  occasions,  join  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  talk  with 
them  over  their  mutual  good  fortune  in  meeting 
with  rarities.  Britton  played  the  base-viol ;  and 
the  social  tastes  that  brought  book-collectors  of 
all  ranks  together  enabled  him  to  do  the  same  for 
music.  The  large  room  over  his  coal-shed  was 
given  gratis  for  their  use.  The  concerts  were 
gratis  also,  and  the  best  men  in  London  played 
at  them  ;  the  visitors  being  well-known  amateurs 
and  nobles,  who  did  not  disdain  a  scramble  up 
the  ladder  that  led  from  the  coal-shed  to  the  con- 
cert-room, rewarded  as  they  were  sure  to  be  by 
the  best  music. 

"Though  mpaa  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts,  unpurchased  dwell." 

Gibber,  in  his  famed  "Apology,"  has  noted  the 
difficulties  which  be.set  the  introduction  of  foreign 
singers  to  the  English  stage.  This  was  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  when,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "the  Italian  opera  first  began  to  steal 
into  England,  but  in  as  rude  a  disguise  and  as 
unlike  itself  as  possible;  in  a  lame  hobbling 
translation  into  our  own  language,  with  false 
quantities  or  metre  out  of  measure  to  its  original 
notes,  sung  by  unskilled  voices,  with  graces  mis- 
applied to  almost  ever)'  sentiment,  and  with  ac- 
tion lifeless  and  unmeaning  through  every  char- 
acter." Then  came  the  strange  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  singers  in  th  same  opera  ;  the  na- 
tive sinning  in  the  vernacular,  the  foreigners  re- 
sponding in  Italian,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  absurd,  or  more  destructive  of 
art. 

It  was  in  1710  that  the  first  Italian  opera, 
Almahide,  was   represented   entirely  by  Italian 
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i-tLsts.  An  Enfflish  singer  of  eminence,  Mrs. 
Tofts,  however,  occasionally  playi'd  with  them 
■when  the  greatest  stars  ainono-  t'licm  appeared. 
This  lady  seems  to  have  fallen  easily  into  an  im- 
itation of  that  o;reed  for  money  and  applause 
•which  was  popularly  believed  to  belonp;  to  for- 
eigners, by  such  as  judged  from  some  glaring  ex- 
amples. She,  however,  seems  to  have  combined 
with  it  many  other  unpopular  traits,  which  led  to 
the  following  epigram : 

''So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charminp;  thy  song, 

As  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpheus  along; 

But  such  is  thj'  ay'rice  and  such  is   thy  pride. 

That  the  beasts  must  have  starv'd,  and  the  poet  have  died." 

Large  salaries  were  paid  to  singers  from  the 
Continent  from  the  very  earliest  time  of  their 
importation ;  in  addition  to  which  it  became  a 
fashion  with  rich  amateurs  to  make  them  money 
presents;  favorite  ladies,  like  Mingotti,  obtained 
heavy  drafts  on  noblemen's  bankers,  which  one 
lady  of  rank  imitated  by  sending  Farinelli  one 
for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Crowds  of  nobility  and  gentry  were  attracted 
about  the  same  time  to  Drury  Lane,  to  witness 
the  performance  of  operas,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal characters  were  sustained  by  an  Italian  nam- 
ed Valentin!,  in  his  own  language,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  songs  and  recitative  were  sung 
and  recited  by  Englishmen  in  English — an  ab- 
surdity which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Van- 
brugh  and  Congreve  endeavored  to  profit  by  the 
prevailing  taste,  and  produced  an  opera  called 
The  Triumph  nf  Lave,  trenslated  from  the  Ital- 
ian, with  the  songs  adapted  to  the  original  music. 
It,  however,  met  with  no  success  ;  and  after  be- 
ing thrice  performed  was  withdrawn.  Owen 
M'Swiney,  the  first  Director  of  the  Opera,  was 
ultimately  ruined ;  and  so  capricious  was  the 
public,  that  Gibber  records,  "We  have  seen  even 
Farinelli  singing  to  an  audience  of  five-and- 
thirty-pounds." 

A  Swiss  adventurer,  named  Heidegger,  ob- 
tained the  favor  of  the  great  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
Music  and  IMasquarades  to  the  monarch  and 
court.  Under  his  auspices,  Faustina,  Cuzzoni, 
Farinelli  and  others  appeared,  and  reaped  large 
harvests  in  England.  Feuds  among  the  cognos- 
centi ran  high  on  the  subject  of  the  abilities  of 
their  favorite.  Cibber,  in  somewhat  quaint  lan- 
guage, says,  "  These  costly  canary-birds  have 
sometimes  infested  the  whole  body  of  our  digni- 
fied lovers  of  mnsic  with  the  same  childish  ani- 
mosities. Ladies  have  been  known  to  decline 
their  visits  on  account  of  their  being  of  a  differ- 
ent musical  party."  The  disputes  between  Cuz- 
zoni and  Faustina  for  precedence,  in  the  summer 
of  1727  completely  broke  up  the  fashionable 
world  into  partisans  of  one  or  other.  The  ex- 
treme of  this  musical  furore  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  Hogarth  in  one  of  the  plates  of  "  The 
Rake's  Progress,"  where  a  small  engraving,  cast 
upon  the  ground  of  the  Rake's  morning-room," 
exhibits  Farinelli  enthroned  as  Apollo  ;  kneeling 
ladies  offer  their  hearts  on  the  altar  before  him', 
exclaiming,  "One  God  —  one  Farinelli!"  —  a 
phrase  absolutely  made  use  of  by  one  fair  leader 
of  ton.  Hogarth  was  as  bigoted  an  Englishman 
as  any  could  be,  and  his  works  abound  with  bold 
hits  at  the  foreign  singers  and  the  un-English 
tastes  they  generated. 

It  was  in  the  year  1720  that  a  plan  was  adopt- 
ed for  a  more  resular  and  certain  support  to  the 
lyrical  drama  and. concert  than  coidd  be  ensured 
by  the  casual  attendance  of  the  public.  A  fund 
of  £50,000  was  raised  by  subscription,  which 
sum  £1,000  was  contributed  by  King  George  the 
First.  The  project  was  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and 
twenty  Directors,  and  called  the  Ac'ademy  of 
Music.  To  render  the  design  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  the  chief  vocal  performers,  but  a 
lyric  poet,  and  three  of  the  best  composers  then 
in  Europe  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  visit 
this  country,  were  soon  afterwards  engaged,  viz., 
Attilia,  Handel,  and  Bononconi.  Gallini  was  at 
this  time  manager  of  the  Opera  House  ;  but  his 
dajs  were  disturbed  by  continued  feuds,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  superiority  of  the  two  last-named 
composers.     Horace   Walpole,  writing  to  Mann 


in  1741,  tells  him,  "  The  Opera  is  to  be  on  the 
French  .system    of  dancers,  scenes,  and  dresses." 

Handel  had  by  this  time  ensured  his  success 
as  a  popular  musician  by  the  production  of  woi-ks 
especially  suited  to  the  English  taste.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  completely  identified  therewith,  that  tlie 
Italian  party  expressly  opposed  him,  and  ultim- 
ately had  a  suthcient  influence  to  deaden  the  ef- 
fect of  his  greatest  work,  the  Mensiah,  and  com- 
pel him  to  visit  Ireland,  where  a  greater  welcome 
attended  him.  Walpole  was  evidently  no  friend 
to  the  great  Saxon,  and  notes  his  success  on  his 
return  to  England  in  no  complimentary  strain  : 
"  Handel,"  he  says,  "  has  set  up  an  oratorio 
against  the  operas,  and  succeeds.  He  has  hired 
all  the  goddesses  from  farces,  and  the  singers  of 
'  Roast  Beef  from  between  the  acts,  at  both 
theatres;  with  a  man  with  a  note  in  his  voice, 
and  a  girl  without  ever  a  one  ;  and  so  they  sing, 
and  make  brave  hallelujahs;  and  the  good  com- 
pany encore  the  recitative,  if  it  happens  to  have 
any  cadence  like  what  they  call  a  tune." 

The  success  which  now  attended  oratorio  or 
concert  at  last  induced  their  patrons  to  think  of 
a  befitting  place  for  their  performance-  The 
theatres  or  the  public  rooms  of  taverns  were  felt 
to  be  inappropriate;  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
royalty,  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  were  com- 
pleted by  Sir  John  Gallini.  They  combine  con- 
cert and  ball  rooms;  but  it  is  only  with  the  for- 
mer that  we  have  now  to  do.  It  is  a  noble  room, 
measuring  96  feet  in  length  by  35  in  width,  and 
is  capable  '  of  holding  800  persons.  The  low 
arched  roof  is  well  adapted  for  sound.  The  em- 
blematic paintings  upon  it  are  by  Cipriani,  and 
are  good  examples  of  an  artist  most  popularly 
known  in  England  by  the  numerous  engravings 
after  his  designs  by  Bartolozzi  The  same  artist 
designed  and  executed  the  concert  tickets  for 
many  years  —  works  once  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors. The  concert-room  seems  to  speak  only 
of  past  glories ;  in  its  palmy  days  it  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  London,  and  its  decorations  con- 
sidered as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  gorgeous  taste.  It 
has  lived  to  be  superseded  by  more  splendid  and 
convenient  rooms,  where  good  music  can  be  heard 
at  a  tithe  of  former  cost.  Still,  the  old  room, 
for  its  time  was  elegant  —  with  its  delicate  paint- 
ings, white  and  gold  enrichments,  and  walls  pan- 
elled with  looking-glass.  The  royal  box,  too,  in 
front  of  the  orchestra,  insensibly  calls  to  mind  the 
good  old  George  the  Third,  with  his  queen  and 
family,  enjoying  the  strains  of  sound  English 
music  as  unpretentiously  as  any  of  his  subjects 
below. 

The  change  of  taste,  the  establishment  of  other 
music-halls,  and  the  love  of  novelty  so  character- 
istic of  the  "  great  public,"  has  condemned  Han- 
over Square  Rooms  to  destruction  ;  and  houses 
or  warehouses  may  in  a  short  time  occupy  their 
site.  Let  us,  then,  linger  a  few  moments  within 
walls  so  often  "  eloijuent  with  sweet  sounds"  from 
vocalists  and  musicians  who  have  delighted  us 
and  our  forefathers.  In  1776  the  Concerts  of 
Ancient  Music  were  established,  "  to  keep  alive 
a  love  for  the  works  of  the  older  masters,"  a  rage 
for  novelty  at  that  time  threatening  to  throw  all 
the  compositions  of  the  olden  times  into  oblivion. 
In  1S12  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  were  estab- 
lished, to  cultivate  instrumental  music  ;  and  it 
boasted  one  of  the  finest  bauds  in  Europe ;  an 
engagement  as  a  member  thereof  giving  a  musi- 
cian high  standing  in  his  profession.  Haydn  and 
Weber  have  superintended  their  own  works  at 
these  concerts  ;  while  a  host  of  singers  have  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  to  enchant  all  listeners. 
From  1808  to  1810,  Mad.  Catalan!,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  prima  donnas,  carried  all  before  her 
in  a  series  of  concerts  here,  in  absolute  opposition 
to  the  greatest  English  singers  of  the  time,  who 
were  arrayed  against  her  at  the  Opera  Concert 
Rooms,  and  included  Mrs.  Billington  and  Bra- 
ham.  But  it  is  invidious  to  name  any  great  de- 
parted vocalist  or  musician  in  connection  with 
these  Rooms,  which  have  echoed  to  the  music  of 
the  greatest  in  the  art  from  their  opening  night 
to  the  present  time. 

It  is  possible  for  the  thoughtful  man  to  sit  in 
this  deserted  room  and  dream  over  its  past 
glories,  even  as  Rachel  sat  in  the  quiet  morning 


and  thouf;7it,  opposite  the  theatre  which  had  been 
the  scenes  of  her  professional  victories.  In  the 
loneliness  of  solitude  the  mind  ol'ten  best  ex- 
pands itself.  Crowds,  excitement,  and  confusion 
go  to  make  the  public  triumph  ;  but  calm  con- 
templation gives  the  triumph  its  value.  As  you 
gaze  on  the  lonely  rooms,  visions  of  the  past  fill 
the  void  ;  from  king  to  commoner  crowd  the 
seats,  and  all  that  has  made  music  a  living  art 
throng  the  orchestra.  They  pass  before  the 
mental  vision  a  long  array  of  brilliant  spirits, 
whose  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite  art  has  been 
quadrupled  by  giving  intense  enjoyment  to  their 
fellows,  and  lightened  most  innocently  and  pleas- 
antly the  load  of  care  each  is  doomed  to  bear  in 
life.  The  world  owes  its  deepest  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  and  per- 
haps most  of  all  to  that  of  music,  for  much  of 
the  purest  an<l  best  gratification  at  Its  command. 

But  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  old  Rooms,  or 
to  the  English  character,  if  we  neglected  to  note 
the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  charity  to  which 
they  have  been  occasionally  devoted.  How  many 
are  the  good  works  that  have  been  first  promulgat- 
ed and  the  divine  music  of  "  a  heart  singing  joy," 
vibrating  among  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan,  through  the  eloquent  appeals  that  have 
been  made  here —  and  never  made  in  vain.  The 
worthless  profligate,  Charles  the  Second,  was  so 
Impressed  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Dutch,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  declared,  when  that  country 
was  in  peril,  "he  believed  God  would  always 
help  Holland,  because  of  its  abounding  charities." 
Let  us  hope  the  same  for  England.  Cold  and 
unsocial  as  we  may  occasionally  be,  like  the  Hol- 
landers we  have  a  hand  "open  as  the  day  to  sa- 
cred charity."  How  many  thousand  kind  hearts 
have  beat  in  unison,  all  desirous  to  do  good,  while 
meeting  on  this  pious  errand  here  I 

We  leave  the  old  Rooms  with  kindly  thoughts 
— pleasant  memories  only  float  about  them  ;  and 
when  they  are  doomed  to  destruction,  we  shall 
feel  that  another  link  with  the  great  and  good 
departed  has  been  broken  in  the  world  of  Lon- 
don.— From  the  St.  James  Magazine. 

Hartford,  Conjj.,  Nov.  11,  1861.  —  With  the 
war,  and  .ill  its  disheartening  influences  around  us 
with  the  sturdy  soldier,  the  bristling  bayonets,  and 
the  rolling  drum  ever  among  us,  as  regiment  after 
regiment  leaves  us  to  fight  for  the  "  stars  and 
Btripes,"  still  our  city  seems  to  move  along  in  its 
usual  channel  of  prosperity  —  all  kinds  of  business 
being  good,  even  to  "  music-teaching,"  which  was 
never  better.  Of  concerts  there  has  been  no  lack  by 
such  artists  as  Hinckley,  Mills  and  others.  Pat- 
riotic concerts  have  been  given  week  after  week,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  —  and  substantial  benefits 
they  have  been,  too.  These  latter  concerts  have  all 
been  undertaken  wholly  by  home  talent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  given  about  three  weeks  ago,  at  which 
the  services  of  Miss  Louise  Kellogg,  of  New 
York,  were  with  difficulty  obtained,  and  who  made  a 
most  successful  debut  on  that  occasion,  captivating 
the  large  audience  with  her  easy  and  graceful  man- 
ner, purity  of  voice,  and  brilliant  and  correct  exeea- 
tion.  She  was  assisted  by  her  eminent  instructor, 
Signor  RiTAKDE,  a  finished  artist  in  every  way,  sing- 
ing most  delightfully,  and  proving  himself  worthy 
of  the  great  reputation  he  has  achieved  in  New  York 
Mr.  Randolph  Huntington,  of  New  York,  sang 
finely  at  this  concert,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  the  pia- 
nist, displayed  his  astonishing  powers  upon  one  of 
Messrs.  Steinwat  &  Son's  splendid  Grand  piano- 
fortes. Had  I  time  and  space,  I  would  tell  you  how 
this  Grand  piano  did  not  arrive  from  New  York  un- 
til after  the  concert  began,  how  it  was  brought  upon 
the  stage  between  the  first  and  second  parts,  how  the 
audience  were  kept  waiting,  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance, in  the  bungling  attempts  to  adjust  the  legs  (?), 
and  how,  after  being  "  stood  up  "  in  all  its  majesty  of 
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bearing,  ready  to  be  opened,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  no  Icey  wherewith  to  open  it,  "  in  the  place 
where  the  Ivcy  ouglit  to  be  "  !  Then  the  laugh  that 
went  through  the  house,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Peak  family,"  as  one  after  another  of  those  on  the 
stage  essayed  to  take  a  squint  into  the  keyhole,  with 
the  keen  assurance  that  the  keij  in  their  possession 
would  just  fit  the  lock,  of  the  pitching  of  keys  npon 
the  stage  by  those  in  the  audience  wlio  never  knew 
how  to  "  pitch  a  key  "  before  ;  of  the  call,  by  a  wag, 
for  an  experienced  burglar,  if  there  was  one  in  the 
house,  until,  at  last,  just  as  the  piano  was  to  be 
moved  away,  a  sharp  Yan-fcc  made  out  to  unlock  it, 
with  as  much  applause  as  ever  greeted  a  Hermann. 
The  concert  then  went  on. 

Last  week  we  had  quite  a  nice  taste  of  Opera. 
Miss  Kellogg,  Madame  HiNcivLET-SnsiNi,  Brig- 
NOLi,  Mancusi,  SnsiNi,  Ansciiutz,  &c.  They 
were  here  two  nights.  The  first  night  was  made  up 
of  a'concert,  and  a  scena  from  "  I  Puritani "  and 
"  Lucia",  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  Miss 
Kellogg  was  engaged  for  this  night  only,  at  a  great 
expense  ;  and,  although  laboring  under  many  ad- 
verse circumstances,  still  she  sustained  her  prcvioas 
reputation  in  Hartford,  as  the  finest  singer  who  has 
appeared  here  since  the  days  of  Jenny  Lind.  She  is 
not  only  highly  talented,  but  she  is  endowed  with 
that  rare — very  rare  gift  —  genius,  which  must  ere 
long  place  her  at  the  head  of  her  art.  The  entertain 
ment  was  altogether  very  fine.  The  second  night 
nearly  the  whole  of  Donizetti's  beautifnl  opera,  Don 
Pasqxiale,  was  given.  Madame  SusiNi  (Hinckley) 
was  the  primadonna,  and  sung  and  acted  charmingly. 
SusiNi  outdid  himself  with  his  splendid  acting  and 
magnificent  voice,  and  Brignoli,  of  course,  delighted 
every  one,  while  Mancusi  made  many  friends.  This 
night  we  had  a  nice  little  orchestra,  with  ANScnnTZ 
to  conduct  it.  I  must  not  forget  to  speak,  and  most 
enthusiastically,  too,  of  the  astonishing  and  most 
effective  performance  of  Herr  Mollenhaiter,  upon 
the  violoncello,  at  the  concert  the  first  evening.  He 
is  certainly  a  most  finished  artist.  The  new  and 
beautiful  theatre,  (AUyn  Hall),  which  has  been  built 
during  the  past  year  by  ex-mayor  Allyn,  and  capable 
of  seating  1500  per.sons,  was  packed  both  nights  by 
a  delighted  audience.  Next  week  we  »i-e  to  have  a 
full  troupe  from  the  New  York  "  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic," and  they  are  to  treat  us  to  Rossini's  delicious 
opera,  "  Barber  of  Seville."  Is  n't  Hartford  making 
great  strides  in  the  musical  world  ?  H. 

5foi§|fs  loiirnitl  of  Pwsk. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Conclusion  of  the  Opera  of 
"  Martlia.''    Piano  Solo. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 
No.  XXIV. 

MmE.    LiND-GoLDSCHMlDT    IN    "  ElI.IAH." 
London.  Oct.  25. 1861. 

This  letter  was  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Birmingliam  Festival.  And  I  had  begun  to 
spread  out  my  materials  to  attempt  a  record  of 
the  impressions  of  those  memorable  last  days  of 
August,  when  a  fresh  piece  of  musical  good  luck 
took  me  here  almost  by  surprise  —  indeed  just 
one  of  those  events  which  my  readers  would 
hardly  pardon  me  for  not  reporting  at  once. 
Birmingliam,  and  such  antiquities,  therefore,  must 
again  give  way  for  a  week,  while  we  relate  what 
has  just  taken  place  in  Exeter  Hall. 

These  spacious  old  head-quarters  of  Oratorio 
were  in  all  their  glory  again  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing.    More  full  of  light  and  thrilling  resonance 


they  never  were.  An  audience  of  the  best  kind, 
as  numerous  as  the  place  can  hold,  were  drawn 
there  by  the  three-fold  interest  of  charity;  of 
hearing  Jexny  Lind  sing  once  more,  after  five 
years  of  resolute  retirement  in  domestic  life  ;  and 
of  hearing  that  great  work  —  perhaps  the  most 
welcome  of  all  oratorios  next  to  the  Messiah  — 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  done  so  conscientiously 
as  it  surely  would  be  under  her  auspices,  she 
su.staining  all  the  leading  soprano  parts,  and  Si^i.s 
Reeves  (for  the  first  time  cooperating  with  her) 
all  the  tenor,  with  worthy  associates  in  the  other 
solos,  with  a  thoroughly  drilled  choir  and  orches- 
tra, on  the  scale  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
and  M'lth  her  husband,  Mr.  Otto  Goldsciimidt, 
for  conductor,  and  the  accomplished  organist  of 
the  Temple  Church,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  to  play 
the  organ  accompaniments.  Here  was  an  appeal 
to  love  of  music  and  humanity  quite  irresistible  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  for  some  days  before  the 
concert  there  were  no  seats  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  The  sum  raised  must  have  been  a  solid 
furtherance  to  the  philanthropic  work  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Douglas  —  enough  to  "tide  over"  many 
of  the  rlifficulties  he  has  had  to  encounter  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  spiritual,  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  dense  population  of  the  dis- 
trict lying  around  the  Victoria  Docks,  or  "  Lon- 
don over  the  Border."  It  was  simply  character- 
istic of  the  great  singer  to  signalize  the  opening 
of  a  new  career  of  her  artistic  triumphs  by  a 
splendid  gift  to  society,  setting  apart  the  entire 
first-fruits  thereof  for  the  good  of  her  fellow  be- 
ings. Such  good  deeds  require  no  appreciation 
here ;  our  business  is  with  the  musical  event  as 
such. 

It  is  understood  that  this  performance  o?  Elijah 
is  the  grand  prelude  to  a  series  of  performances 
which  Mad.  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  with  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt  as  director,  and  with  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  Signer  Belletti,  &c.,  as  her  principal  as- 
sistants, proposes  to  give  in  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, and  other  great  towns.  Such  a  reappear- 
ance, after  such  long  silence,  of  course  excites 
great  joy  and  curiosity.  There  may  have  been 
some  doubts,  some  fears,  too,  whether  the  great 
singer  would  be  found  the  same ;  whether  that 
wonderful  voice  had  not  lost  much  of  its  charm. 
But  these,  I  may  safely  say,  were  happily  dis- 
pelled on  Tuesday  night.  The  great  soprano  of 
our  day  is  as  supreme  as  ever;  as  full  of  pene- 
ting  power  and  beauty ;  the  clearest,  purest, 
truest,  largest,  and  most  musical  of  all  high 
voices.  Possibly,  the  delivery  of  it  costs  some- 
what more  effort  than  in  former  years ;  but  that 
is  not  painfully  visible,  and  the  efTect  is  smooth, 
spontaneous,  expressive  art.  When  first  heard, 
in  the  double  quartet,  "  lie  shall  give  his  angels 
charge,"  it  soared  above  all,  with  a  triumphant 
fervor,  that  seemed  to  carry  the  whole  up  with  it 
and  lend  a  clear,  seraphic  temper  to  the  harmo 
ny,  as  Mendelssohn  intended.  Never  were  those 
highest  phrases  touched  so  satisfactorily  —  so 
proudly  lit  npon  —  not  struggled  up  to.  And 
she  was  well  supported  in  the  other  parts,  inclu- 
ding as  they  did  Sims  Reeves,  Miss  Palmer,  &c. 

In  the  scene  of  the  widow,  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  ?  "  her  delivery  was  the  perfection 
of  dramatic  pathos.  Here  you  felt  one,  perhaps 
the  central,  secret  of  the  singer's  power,  which 
is  her  earnestness.  She  sings  with  her  whole 
soul,  and  with  determination  to  convey  the  whole 
reach  and  meaning  of  each  phrase  of  text  and 


music  in  her  tones.  Still  more  powerfully  was 
this  felt  in  her  great  .song,  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  fol- 
lowed by  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  "  Be  not 
afraid."  Nothing  could  be  more  tonchingly  beau- 
tiful than  the  first  sentence  ;  nothing  more  grandly 
declamatory  than  the  last.  This  is  just  the  music 
for  Jenny  Lind  ;  one  can  readily  believe  that 
Mendelssohn  wrote  it  for  her.  But  perhaps  here 
is  the  fittest  place  to  suggest  the  only  question 
that  occurred  as  to  the  otherwise  faultless  perfec- 
tion of  her  singing.  Was  it  not  perhaps  too  uni- 
formly excellent  ?  that  is  to  say,  too  uniformly 
earnest  —  always  strained  up  to  the  full  bent 
of  expression  —  every  phrase  and  every  note 
charged  to  its  full  capacity  —  all,  as  it  were,  em- 
phasized, so  that  you  needed  some  repose,  some 
level  places  to  recover  in  ?  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  could  one  feel  in  the  succeeding  pieces.  In 
the  angel  trio,  "  Lift  thine  eyes  "  (sung  to  perfec- 
tion with  Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Palmer,  and  en- 
cored enthusiastically)  ;  in  the  angel's  message 
to  Elijah,  "  Arise  now  !  get  thee  without "  ;  above 
all,  in  that  crystal  clear,  etherial  quartet,  "Holy, 
holy  "  (with  Miss  Cole,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Eyles, 
and  chorus)  ;  in  the  recitative,  "  Behold,  God 
hath  sent  Elijah  "  ;  and  in  the  exquisite  quartet, 
"  O  come,  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  (with  Miss 
Palmer,  Mr.  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Lawler),  her  voice 
was  the  impersonation  of  that  high  seraphic  tem- 
per, that  worshipping,  Miltonic  ardor,  that  sym- 
pathy as  from  above  —  purified,  not  passionless 
. —  which  the  situations  and  the  words  suggest, 
and  which  so  truly  inspired  the  composer.  Per- 
haps tenderness,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
is  not  so  remarkable  among  the  native  graces  of 
the  Lind  voice  or  art  as  some  others.  Yet  no 
one  sings  with  more  feeling.  Her  noblest  mani- 
festation is,  however,  in  a  piece  like  "  Holy 
holy."  Was  ever  Sanctus  so  sustained  and 
grand  !  That  high  voice  sounded  like  one  that 
had  led  in  the  angelic  choirs,  with  still  increa.slng 
joy  and  fervor,  since  the  stars  first  sang  together. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  as  we  have  said,  sang  all  the 
tenor  solos ;  and  he  sang  his  best.  Indeed,  in 
his  two  great  airs — "  If  with  all  your  heart,"  and 
"  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine," —  he  fairly 
shared  the  first  honors  of  the  evening.  In  the 
recitatives,  too,  he  maintained  his  consummate 
mastery,  as  in  song.  And  what  more  could  one 
want  to  have  coupled  with  the  Lind  voice  in 
those  beautiful  quartets  than  the  voice  of  Sims 
Reeves  ?  Only  the  warm,  rich,  large  contralto 
of  Miss  Palmer,  who  also  surpassed  herself  that 
evening.  There  was  a  fins  purity  of  style, 
a  simple,  unaffected  fervor  in  all  that  lady's 
singing.  She  has  a  comforting  quality  of 
voice,  that  suits  that  particular  angel  who  bore 
messages  to  Elijah  ;  and  she  seemed  steeped  in 
the  music,  even  when  she  was  not  singing,  or 
only  joined  unconsciously  in  the  chorus.  In  "  0 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  she  was  most  heartily  and  most 
deservedly  encored.  In  the  denunciation  of  Je- 
zebel she  showed  a  dramatic  energy  which  we 
had  hardly  expected.  The  silvery  high  soprano 
of  Miss  Cole  wa.s  admirably  suited  to  the  part  of 
the  boy  sent  out  to  look  for  rain  ;  and  she  did 
good  service,  as  did  also  Miss  Eyles,  contralto,  in 
concerted  pieces.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Mr. 
Lawler,  bass,  and  Mr.  Cummings. 

Mr.  Weiss  sustained  the  difficult  and  all-im- 
portant part,  which  he  had  made  his  own,  that  of 
Elijah,  with  great  power  and  dignity,  and  like  a 
thoroughly  artistic  singer.     I  might  particularize 
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many  fine  points  ;  but  what  need  when  all  was 
admirable  and  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Orchestra 
and  choir  were  all  that  one  could  wish,  entering 
into  the  work  with  a  will,  and  marring  or  ob- 
scuring none  of  the  beauties  of  this  magnificent 
composition  under  the  firm,  intelligent  baton  of 
Mr.  Goldschmidt,  who  at  once  took  a  high  posi- 
tion thereby  among  good  conductors. 

There  was  no  instance  in  which  one  could  find 
fault  even  with  a  tempo,  unless  it  were  that  the 
"  Blessed"  chorus  was  taken  up  a  little  faster 
than  the  instruments  could  play  with  ease.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  triumphant,  and  will  remain 
a  memorable  performance  of  Elijah.  D. 


Paris- 

October  lltli. — It  is  anticipated  that  Akeste  will, 
before  the  end  of  this  month,  at  length  see  the 
light.  I  am  informed  that  on  the  occasion  of  its 
production  the  newiy-invented  electrical  metronome 
will  be  employed,  of  which  M.  Hector  Berlioz  had 
already  availed  liimself  at  several  large  concerts,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  immense  advantage  is  ob- 
tained of  establishing  a  pertcctly  simultaneous  "beat" 
between  the  chorus,  or  any  instrumental  performers 
on  the  stage,  and  the  bfind  in  the  orchestra.  This 
important  improvement  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  future 
generally  adopted  in  all  large  lyrical  theatres,  and 
will  greatly  add  to  the  perfection  and  completeness 
of  operatic  performances.  Of  thunder  we  have  had 
enough  and  to  boot  in  orchestras,  and  to  introduce 
an  electrical  conductor  by  the  side  of  the  musical  one 
was  a  very  proper  notion.  The  long-mooted  question 
as  to  the  introduction  or  not  of  dancing  into  Alceste 
has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  mu- 
sic Gliick  had  written  for  a  ballet.  Accordingly,  M. 
Petipa  has  been  requested  to  devise  means  for  the 
employment  of  a  corps  de  ballet  and  con/phifes  and  to 
invent  a  pas  de.  trois  of  a  suitable  diarticter  to  the 
.airs  which  have  been  retained.  It  is  fully  anticip.a- 
ted  that  this  revival  will  be  a  great  success",  of  which 
M.  Michot  will  earn  his  share  no  less  than  Mad. 
Pauline  Viardot.  A  musical  paper  mentions  the 
date  of  the  tirst  production  of  Alceste,  which  was  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1776,  since  when  it  has  been  four 
times  revived— on  the  22d  of  October,  1779  ;  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1786;  on  the  13th  "  Messidor," 
year  "  V."  of  the  Republic,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1825.  Pending  the  interval  ere  the  promised 
novelties  are  forthcoming,  Mile,  Marie  Sax,  a  young 
singer  whose  intelligence  and  progress  have  strongly 
interested  the  public  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  her  f\i- 
vor,  will  make  her  reappearance  in  the  Trouvere  and 
Robert  le  Diable ;  for  she  too  has  been  indisposed, 
only  as  ordinary  mortals  are,  however,  her  position 
as  yet  being  too  modest  to  expose  her  to  those  more 
subtle  maladies  of  which,  should  she  rise,  as  there  is 
every  promise  of  her  doihg,  she  will,  in  time,  no 
doubt  have  her  share. 

Postillions  never  die  ;  and  that  magnificent  old 
boy,  that  Methusalem  in  jackboots— /e  Postillion  de 
Lonjumeau,  considerably  older  than  Adam,  his  pro- 
genitor—for poor  Adolphe  was  cut  off  in  his  prime 
— is  agaiii  in  his  sheepskin  saddle,  cracking  his  whip, 
and  blowing  his  horn,  in  spite  of  railroads  and  loco- 
modves.  Poor  old  fellow  !  he  is  not  exactly  the 
fastest  of  coaches,  and  instead  of  leaving  his  custo- 
mers behind,  like  the  deaf  postboy  in  Cruikshank's 
caricature,  they  have  rather  distanced  him.  Never- 
theless, the  public  are  willing  to  humor  the  old  boy, 
and  laugh  good-humoredly  at  his  mumbled  jests,  his 
tottering  swagger,  and  feeble  briskness  :  and  when 
he  pipes  out  his  "  Oh!  qii'il  est  beau!"  clap  their 
hands,  and  shout  "  bravo  !  "  till  the  old  one  fancies 
himself  as  wild  a  young  dog  as  ever.  Well,  let  him 
There  are  quite  juvenile  German  postboys  not  worth 
him  even  now,  and  to  whom  he  could  give  a  start  of 
two  or  three  stages,  and  greet  them,  with  his  arm 
round  the  landlady's  waist,  at  the  end  of  the  journey 

M.  Montaubry,  the  son-indaw  of  ChoUet,  the  orig- 
inal representative  ot  the  postillion,  is  said  to  be  the 
only  singer  now  in  possession  of  the  "  traditions  "  of 
the  part. 

It  is,  I  believe,  certain  that  Rossini  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  give  tlie  world  yet  another  token  of  his 
genius.  Resolved  as  he  seemed  to  have  been  that 
he  would  leave  behind  him  no  "  senUia"  that  might 
bear  traces  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  time  on  the 
most  vigorous  powers,  the  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  for  erecting  a  monument  to   the  memory   of 


Cherubini  has  caused  him  to  set  a.sido  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  probably  it  will  be  found  th.at  the  laurel- 
tree  of  Apollo  was  not  so  dead  within  him  liut  it 
could  yet  push  forth  a  blossom  worthy  of  his  old  self, 
of  the  art  he  has  adorned,  and  of  the  brother  artist 
whom  he  wished  to  liouor.  y^tan  is  the  title  of  this 
work,  which  is  for  a  grand  orchestra  ;  and  it  will  be 
played  at  a  concert  of  tlie  Conservalorium  especially 
intended  to  procure  funds  for  Chernbini's  monument. 

How  old  is  Jleycrbecr  f  is  the  popular  question  of 
the  day.  How  young  he  is,  has  long  been  the  popu- 
lar exclamation.  It  matters  little,  the  majority  of 
sensible  people  will  say.  Dinorah  was  fresh  enough 
for  a  stripling,  but  that  no  stripling  could  have  kept 
his  foodng  in  its  depth.  The  Germans,  however, 
have  a  rage  for  accurate  data,  that  is,  precise  dates  ; 
so  they  are  comparing  and  discussing  the  various  as- 
sertions and  authorities  on  this  point.  Some  say  he 
is  70;  some  65  ;  some  67.  The  day  of  the  month 
(September)  as  well  .as  the  year  in  which  he  came 
into  the  world,  is  equally  a  point  of  discrepancy  and 
dispute.  I  believe  myself  that  he  is  not  yet  seventy, 
but  what  matters  when  a  man  "v\as  born  who  is  des- 
tined to  live  for  ever  ? 

Have  you  heard  that  Mad.  la  Baronne  Vigier — 
once  known  and  admired  as  Sophie  Cruvelli — is 
about  to  return  to  the  stage  ■?  It  is  so  reported,  and 
being  snfflciently  probable,  as  well  as  pleasant  to  be- 
lieve in,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rumor  should  not 
be  accepted  for  a  verity. — London  Musical  World. 

At  the  Grand  Op^ia  such  interest  as  there  is  natu- 
rally concentrates  itself  on  the  revival  of  "  Alceste," 
of  which,  as  the  most  important  musical  event  of 
the  year  1862,  we  shall  spe.ak  in  detail.  Otherwise, 
the  times  seem  "  out  of  joint,"  as  regards  the  great 
musical  theatre  of  Paris.  For  the  introduction  of 
M.  Faure,  has  been  given,  not  "  Gnillaume  Tell," 
but  the  "  Pierre  de  Medicis  "  of  Prince  Poniatowski. 
So  much  for  Art  becoming  a  ministeri.al  plaything  ! 
All  talk  of  M.  Meyerbeer,  the  coy,  being  ]n"evailed 
on  [to  produce  his  "  Africaine  "  (a  manuscript  fast 
approaching  "years  of  discretion  ")  seems  to  have 
died  away.  M.  Hale'vy's  "  Noii  "  is  to  appear  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  in  its  new  quarters.  There  is  not  a 
whisper  of  a  chance  of  the  Homeric  opera  by  M. 
Berlioz  as  forthcoming.  Difficulties  are  said  to  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  M.  Gounod's  "  Reincde  Saba," 
owing  to  the  unsatisfiictory  nature  of  the  book.  His 
"  Ivan  the  Terrible,"  a  fierce  Russian  tale  of  con- 
spiracy against  an  Emperor,  is  held  (they  say)  to  be 
unsafe,  by  the  Censorship.  The  Republic  of  1848 
was  more  courageous  in  allowing  "  Le  Prophete," 
with  its  Ana-Baptist  riots,  to  see  the  light.  Mean- 
while, it  would  be  a  pity  if  a  composer  who  has  the 
ear  of  Europe  now,  should  be  checked  in  the  career 
of  his  popularity  by  carelessness  or  w.ant  of  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  In  England, 
no  Biblical  opera  will  ever  succeed,  whether  it  be 
Mehul's  "Joseph,"  or  Signer  Rossini's  "  Mo'ise,"  or 
Signer  Verdi's  "  Nabucco." 

"  Undine,"  a  legend,  which  (tempting  though  it 
has  been  found)  may  still  be  intrinsically  too  delicate 
and  spiritual  for  stage  presentation,  has  been  re-set 
by  M.  Semot,  and  is  about  to  be  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique. — The  Athenantm. 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — A  grand  con- 
cert is  shortly  to  be  given  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  monument  which  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Florence  to  the  memory  of  Cheru- 
bini. At  this  we  are  positively  assured  that  Signer 
Rossini  is  about  to  break  his  long  and  perverse  si- 
lence, by  permitting  to  be  executed  there  a  grand 
scena  for  a  bass  voice,  entitled  "  Titan."  Some 
journ.als,  however,  add  an  odd  condition  to  this  timely 
condescension,  and  state  that  the  composition  is  to 
be  sung  by  four  men  in  unison. 

A  competent  witness,  just  returned  from  Italy,  dis- 
mayed at  the  musical  decadence  everywhere  to  be 
found,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  the  music  by 
Signor  Peri,  from  which  we  had  hoped  something, 
makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  Signor  Mazzoleni  as 
a  tenore  robusto  who  recalls  the  vigorous  days  of  Dou- 
zelli,  but  who,  however  robust,  does  not  bawl.  M. 
Gustavo  Garcia,  the  youngest  of  the  great  musical 
family,  who  sang  his  first  public  notes  this  spring  in 
London,  after  making  a  fair  de'lnit  the  other  day  in 
Brussels  as  one  in  a  comic  opera  company,  has  gone 
to  Italy  to  work  out  his  career. 

M.  Meyerbeer,  whose  fastidiousness  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  works  is  as  well  known  as  their  populari- 
ity,  has  an  account  to  settle  with  the  modest  men  of 
the  Belgian  capital.  There  his  "  Struensee  "  music 
(written  for  his  brother's  traged}^)  has  been  given  to 
a  new  drama,  by  M.  Gnillaume.  Referring  to  our 
remarks  last  week  on  the  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  his  occasional  music  which  is  in  being,  it  may 
be  asked  whether,  in  our  present  rage  for  classifica- 
tion, a  Meyerbeer  "  Morning  "  or  "  Night,"  would 


not  prove  nttraotivo'?  England  knows  nothing  of 
those  grand  harmony  J'ohnnises,  his  "  Torch 
Dan(  es,"  nothing  of  the  music  to  the  tragedy  in' 
qucslion,  save  its  overture,  nolhing  beyond  some  four 
or  five  of  his  hundred  songs.  A  novelty  like  this, 
we  should  fancy,  must  prove  a  safe  speculation. 

"  I  shoidil  have  saiil,"  writes  our  Correspondent 
who  Intcly  coinniuni<'ati'd  a  notii  or  two  on  the  music 
of  Spiiin,  "  that  if  the  Zarzuehi  theatres  of  the  Pen- 
insula have  composers  of  their  own  whose  names  are 
unknown  on  this  siilc  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  seem  to 
be  as  liberal  as  most  I'lnropean  opera  houses  in  bor- 
rowing their  stories  from  die  French.  iSenor  Gaz- 
tamliide's  "  Catalina,"  mentioned  by  me,  is  a  re-set- 
ting of  M.  Scribe's  "  L'Efoilo,"  with  changes  in  the 
third  .act  His  "  La  Vieja  "  is  from  the  same  fertile 
dramatist's  "  La  Vielle."  How  far  the  music  is  bor- 
rowed from  French  or  Italian  sources,  to  what  extent 
it  possesses  any  national  form  or  flavor,  are  matters 
to  be  discussed  elsewhere.  Senor  Arricta's  "  Domi- 
no Azul  "  (is  this  a  "  Black  Domino,"  re-set  as  a 
blue  one  ?)  is  a  stock-piece  in  the  theatres  of  the  Pen- 
insul.a,  if  advertisements  are  to  be  trusted.  I  may 
add  to  this  par.agraph  of  odds  and  ends  a  note  on  the 
notlungness  of  the  Gijjsy  music  which  I  heard.  The 
guitar-playing  for  the  dancers,  timed  with  tamborine 
and  Castanet,  was  piquant  in  its  accent,  though  mo- 
notonous ;  the  voices  of  the  women  and  men  who 
(by  courtesy)  sang  to  it  were  simply  hideous  in  their 
harshness  ;  and  the  tunes,  if  tunes  they  deserved  to 
be  called,  had  as  little  outline  or  v.ariety  as  the  gene- 
rality of  Oriental  chants,  not  getting  beyond  a 
drawling  recitation. — Ibid. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 


New  System  of  Lighting  the  Stage. — Anew 
system  of  lighting  the  stage  of  a  theatre  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Imperial  Opera-house  at  Paris, 
which  supersedes  the  present  objectionable  arrange- 
ment of  the  footdights.  These  lights,  as  is  well 
known,  fatigue  the  eyes  of  some  actors  painfully, 
set  fire  to  dresses  of  incautious  actresses,  at  times 
with  fatal  result,  and  produce  heated  currents  of  air 
in  quick  motion  between  singers  and  the  audience. 
In  tlie  new  method,  the  burners  are  kept  below  the 
floor,  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  off  by 
two  tubes,  and  the  light  is  thrown  upon  the  scene  by 
a  double  reflector,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  screened 
by  a  plate  of  unpolished  glass  as  to  save  the  .actors' 
eyes  from  annoyance.  This  method  of  lighting  may 
perhaps  be  found  applicable  to  other  places  as  well 
as  theatres  ;  and  seeing  that,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages above  namee,  it  prevents  the  diffusion  of 
noxious  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  it  has  claims  to 
consideration  on  the  score  of  health. 

The  Musical  Season. 

Our  readers  have  not  fidled  to  notice  the  advertise- 
ments announcing  several  series  of  concerts  for  the 
coming  season,  all  of  them  of  that  sterling  quality 
which  commends  them  to  the  patronage  and  support 
of  .all  those  who  profess  to  be  interested  in  the  cause 
of  njusic  in  this  city. 

First  we  may  mention,  as  coming  first  in  order,the 
series  proposed  by  Messrs.  Kreissmann,  Leonhard 
and  EiCHBERG,  of  which  the  opening  concert  will  be 
given  this  evening  at  Chickering's.  The  program- 
me before  us  offers  rare  attractions.  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  violin  by  Beethoven  and  Bach,  an  An- 
dante for  two  pi.anos,  of  Schumann,  performed  by 
Messrs.  Leonhard  and  Dresel  with  choice  bouquets 
of  songs  bj-  Robert  Franz  and  Schubert  by  Mr. 
Kreissiuann,  solos  by  Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leon- 
hard and  a  Trio  by  Haydn.  A  fascinating  program- 
me with  names  that  give  ample  assurance  of  most 
excellent  performance. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Zekrahn,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  orchestral  concerts.  We  trust  most  fer- 
vently that  he  may  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and 
if  the  true  lovers  of  orchestral  music  second  his  en- 
deavors as  they  should,  we  have  no  doubt  of  his 
success. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  though 
named  last,  are  not  least  esteemed.     They  announce 
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their  thirteenth  season,  to  commence  on  the  27th  inst. 
We  know  precisely  what  familiar  faces  we  shall  see 
at  this  first  concert,  of  those  who  through  these 
thirteen  years  have  faithfully  attended  these  concerts, 
to  many  the  most  interesting  of  all  that  are  given 
here,  but  we  hope  to  see  yet  more  and  more  of  neto 
lovers  of  Chamber  music,  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  congenial  company,  who  have  so  long  enjoyed 
together  the  foithful  rendering  of  those  works  of  the 
great  masters  whose  youth  is  perpetual,  it  would 
seem,  and  of  which  we  never  tire. 

The  Mendelssohn  Club  have  a  new  member;  Mr. 
Goering,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Zohler.  Other- 
wise the  members  are  the  same  as  in  tiie  last  season. 
We  cordially  wish  them  a  renewal  of  the  marked 
success  that  attended  their  concerts  of  the  last  win- 
ter. Now  too,  is  the  time,  to  organize  for  the  pri- 
vate concerts  which  are  so  pleasant,  and,  for  suburb- 
ans, so  much  more  convenient  th.in  the  public  con- 
certs in  Boston. 


Organ  for  Christ  Church,  Cambridge. 

A  new  organ  has  just  been  placed  in  this  ancient 
and  beautiful  church  by  W.  B.  D.  Simmons  &  Co. 
The  contents  and  plan  of  the  organ  are  the  same  as 
those  of  one  by  the  same  builders  for  the  Vine  street 
Church,  Roxbury  (noticed  in  our  Journal,  page  206) 
with  the  addition  of  a  Viol  da  Gamba  stop.  The 
case  is  of  chestnut,  of  a  design  corresponding  gen- 
erally with  the  beautiful  memorial  painted  window 
in  the  chancel,  the  pipes  being  of  the  natural  color 
of  the  metal. 

The  first  organ  of  this  church  was  built  by  the 
famous  John  Snetzler,  of  London,  in  1761  when  the 
church  was  erected.  While  Cambridge  was  occupied 
by  the  p.^triot  troops  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
metal  pipes  were  appropriated  by  them  and  convert- 
into  buUels.  The  original  excellence  of  the  instru- 
ment was  consequently  much  impaired,  as  the  pipes 
afterwards  substituted  were  very  inferior.  A  new 
organ  was  presented  in  place  of  this  instrument,  by 
the  late  Cv  G.  Pickman,  Esq.,  built  by  George 
Stevens  in  1845,  which,  however,  has  proved  quite 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  church,  and  is  now 
replaced  by  the  one  under  notice. 

An  informal  exhibition  of  its  capacity  wiis  given 
on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  which  gave  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  its  e.xcellent  tone  and  of  power 
sufficient  for  the  church.  The  choir  of  the  College 
Chapel  under  Prof.  Homer,  contributed  the  vocal 
portion  of  the  programme  and  Mr.  George  E.  Whit- 
ing, of  Bo.ston,  skillfully  displayed  the  good  points 
of  the  organ. 

The  following  impromptu  programme  was  given. 

1.  Ext<?mpore     Voluntary Mr.  WhitiDg 

2.  Maj^nificat.    Zingarelli Choir 

3.  Overture.   Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde,  {Mendelesohn}. 

Mr.  Whiting 

i,  Gloria  in  Excelsis.    {Concoue) Choir 

5.  Fugue.  (G  minor) Bach 

6    Te  Deum,  (Jackson) Choir 

7.  Andante,    lat  Sym.  Beethoven Mr.  Whiting 

8.  Concluding  Voluntary Mr.  Parker 

9.  Old  Hundred.  Sung  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  whose  performances  we  have  be- 
fore spoken,  has  quite  remarkable  powers  of  execu- 
tion and  ranks  high  among  our  resident  organists. 
We  learn  that  he  has  recently  succeeded  Mr.  S.  A. 
Bancroft,  as  the  organist  at  the  Mount  Vernon 
Church,  Boston,  which,  of  itself,  shows  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  Mr.  Bancroft  goes 
to  the  Emanuel  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Huntington's). 

The  singing  of  the  College  Choir  gave  much 
pleasure  to  the-  audience  and  good  proof  of  the  effi- 
cient labors  of  Mr.  Homer,  the  Instructor  of  Music 
in  the  College. 


Concerts- 
The  Patti  Matinee  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Saturday  last  was  an  entertainment  of  which  wo 


expected  little,  and  enjoyed  much.  Indeed,  only  to 
hear  Caklotta  Patti's  clear  .soprano  dash  off  the 
glittering  sparkles  that  make  the  ornament  of  the 
song  of  the  Queen  of  the  Night,  from  the  Zauherflote, 
with  such  rare  perfection  of  vocalization,  was  enough 
to  reward  one  for  going  out  in  the  dreary  rain  of 
that  day. 

Beside  this  ;  a  fine  orchestra  under  Mr.  Zeerahn, 
gave  us  good  overtures  and  a  pianist  whom 
we  have  never  heard,  Mr.  Sanderson,  show- 
ed himself  to  be  a  most  brilliant  concert-player, 
giving  a  transcription  of  the  Semiramide  overture 
and  a  fantasia  from  Rigolett'o  with  excellent  effect. 
Ilis  execution  of  octaves  was  indeed  quite  remarka- 
ble and  his  playing  was  loudly  applauded.  Signer 
Centemeki,  a  singer  new  to  us,  is  a  pleasing  bari- 
tone, of  not  very  powerful  voice,  but  artistic  style 
and  good  school.  Mr.  Lehmann,  a  basso,  gave 
some  German  ballads  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Madame  Von  Bekkel,  whom  we  have  heard  in 
opera,  sang  in  Italian  and  English,  to  much  accept- 
ance and  our  old  friend.  Mad.  Strakosch,  (eldest 
of  the  Patti's)  sang  more  to  our  taste  than  we  have 
heard  her  of  late.  Her  voice  seeming  fresh  and 
sweet  and  not  worn  as  it  has  sometimes,  recently, 
appeared  upon  the  stage. 

Another  matinee  will  be  given  this  afternoon,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  equally  pleasant. 


The  Concert  at  the  Music  Hall  presented 
many  agreeable  features.  True,  the  selections  were 
not  new,  but  they  were  mostly  excellent,  and  the  ar 
tists  are  so  well  known  that  they  seem  like  old  friends 
Brignoli  especially  delighted  the  audience,  being  in 
capital  voice  and  spirits.  We  never  heard  him  with 
more  satisfaction.  SnsiNi  was  impressive  and  pon- 
derous as  usual ;  but  his  style  is  not  quite  faultless, 
and  he  needs  the  scope  of  the  stage  to  produce  the 
best  eflFect.  Mancusi,  a  new  baritone,  achieved  only 
a  moderate  success ;  his  voice  is  of  pure  quality,  but 
he  either  lacks  nerve  or  experience,  and  he  did  not 
do  himself  full  justice.  Miss  Hinckley,  (or  rather 
Signora  Susini)  sang  in  a  rather  spiritless  manner; 
her  voice  bubbling  up,  as  it  were,  inarticulately,  and 
without  the  force  and  emphasis  that  belong  to  a  fine 
artist.  Mr.  Mollenhattr,  brother  of  the  famous 
violinist,  played  two  pieces  on  the  violoncello  with 
marvellous  skill.  They  were  intended  for  popular 
effect  and  would  not  take  high  rank  as  music  ;  but 
his  command  over  the  instrument  is  so  masterly,  his 
touch  so  exquisite,  and  his  taste  and  feeling  so  ap- 
parent, that  it  would  be  hard  to  write  anything  but 
praise.  He  was  heartily  applauded  and  recalled  each 
time. 

Mr.  Anschiitz,  a  thorough  musician,  as  our 
readers  all  know,  accompanied  the  artists  upon  the 
pianoforte.  The  concert  would  have  been  far  more 
enjoyable  with  an  orchestra.  We  have  become 
familiar  with  the  gems  of  the  opera  in  their  appro- 
priate setting  and  substitutes  seem  rather  meagre. 
However,  we  have  no  opera,  and  have  little  prospect 
of  one,  and  in  the  dearth  of  musical  entertainments, 
even  a  cool  evening  at  the  Music  Hall  is  better  than 
nothing. 


Boston  Mozart  Club.  —  We.  learn  that  the 
Monday  Evening  Rehearsals  of  this  Club,  have 
again  commenced ;  and  that  the  services  of  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  as  Conductor  have  been  secured 
for  the  season. 

The  Rehearsals  will,  as  heretofore,  he  held  at  Mer- 
cantile Hall,  (Summer  street).  We  have  often  no- 
ticed the  pleasant  entertainments  given  by  this  ama- 
teur club  during  the  last  season,  and  know  of  no 
association  that  presents  such  attractions  to  amateur 
players  of  any  orchestral  instrument  as  the  Mozart 
Club.  The  privileges  of  the  associate  members  are 
also  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 


Mnsic  IN  the  Army. — Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas  has 
made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  wounded 
after  the  battle  of  Ball's  BluflF,  which  reveals  some 
interesting  facts.  The  importance  of  music  in  the 
camp  after  battle  is  well  set  forth  in  that  part  of  the 
report  which  speaks  of  the  care  of  the  wounded,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

"I  am  convinced  that  music  in  a  camp  after  a  battle, 
whether  it  is  a  successful  engagement  or  not  is  of 
great  importance, especially  so  after  defeat.  One  of 
the  soldiers  said  to  me,  '  I  can  fight  with  tenfold 
more  spirits,  hearing  the  national  airs,  than  I  can 
without  music'  Others  of  the  wounded  said  they 
wished  the  bands  would  play  more  frequently  Of 
the  feeling  that  pervaded  the  men  after  the  battle, 
Dr.  Douglas  says  they  had  not  the  slightest  appear- 
peorance  of  depression  ;  all  were  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  eager  for  another  brush  with  the  enemy.  There 
was  none  of  the  demoralization  and  expressions  of 
had  feeling  such  as  was  exhibited  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  The  long  roll  called  them  to  arms  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  Wednesd.ay,  Oct.  2-3,  only 
two  days  after  the  battle  and  the  whole  remaining 
reaiment  appeared  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever  be- 
fore." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dai!^  Aduertiser,  says  that 
the  above  reminds  him  of  an  incident  in  one  of  the 
earlier  campaigns  of  the  first  French  Republic.  "  It 
was  described  in  my  presence  when  a  child  by  an 
eye-witness.  It  was  deemed  important  by  the  Aus- 
trian General,  to  take  a  battery,  or  strong  positions, 
held  by  the  French  near  the  Rhine  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Mannheim.  Two  attacks  of  the  Austrian 
storming-party  had  been  beaten  back,  when  the  band 
of  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  the  po- 
sition was  taken  in  a  very  few  minutes." 

Geemania  Band. -A  rumor  has  somehow  ohtained 
that  the  Germania  Band  was  dissolved,  the  mem- 
bers having  mostly  enlisted  in  the  various  regimental 
bands  for  the  war.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth,  as  the  band  was  never  in  a  healthier  condi- 
tion than  at  present,  though  we  are  sorry  to  say 
it  does  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  received  the 
share  of  patronage  its  superior  qualities  merit.  The 
fault,  however,  has  not  been  entirely  with  the  public. 
The  members  being  one  and  all  professional  musi- 
cians, have  not  that  natural  business  capacity  which 
in  this  land  of  go-ahead-itiveness  must  ch.aracterize 
the  man  who  will  succeed  pecuniarily.  Relying  too 
much  on  the  fact  which  they  were  aware  of,  that 
they  could  and  did  furnish  better  music  than  any 
band  in  New  England,  they  have  waited  for  business 
to  come  to  them,  not  remembering  that  one  half  the 
public  do  not  know  how  a  brass  or  reed  band  should 
be  formed,  or  how  the  musicians  should  play  after 
being  formed  into  a  band.  Many  people  who  would 
have  engaged  the  Germania  Band  did  not  know 
where  to  find  it,  and  we  have  frequently  spoken  pri- 
vately of  the  lack  of  system  in  its  business  arrange- 
ments. But  a  change  has  recently  taken  place,  and 
now,  with  Sig.  De  Ribas,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
first  musicians  in  the  country,  at  the  head  of  the  bu- 
reau of  engagement,  we  hope  to  see  the  band  rise  like 
a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes.  With  Heinicke  for  a  lead- 
er, and  with  such  musicians  as  the  brothers  Eichler, 
Regestein,  Pinter,  Ribas,  Faulwasser,  and  other  well- 
known  players,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Germania 
Band  should  not  at  once  take  the  position  it  ought 
rightfully  to  occupy. — Boston  Musical  Times. 

TliE  Judgment  of  the  Public — Whether  the 
public,  collectively  considered,  be  or  be  not  good 
judges  of  music,  is  a  question  often  mooted  but  nev- 
er satisfactorily  determined.  Each  position  has  its 
strenuous  advocates.  One  side  insists  that  true  judg- 
ment on  matters  of  art  and  taste  combined  can  only 
proceed  from  the  general  mass,  whose  opinions  are 
unfettered,  whom  no  prejudice  can  sway,  no  interest 
can  subvert,  and  who  are  moved  to  no  bias  by  ped- 
antry or  technical  servility.  The  other  side  argues 
that  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  unlettered  and 
uninformed  people  should  be  esteemed  of  the  least 
account,  since  they  are  directed  by  feeling  only,  a 
most  unsound  and  unsafe  guide  in  subjects  of  delib- 
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erative  speculation,  anil  that  instinct  and  natural  ap- 
preciation could  never  supply  tlio  place  of  knowl- 
edge ar.il  experience.  When  an  appeal  is  mailc  to 
fads,  either  party  finds  support  in  past  and  current 
events,  and  forcibly  brings  forth  all  that  aids  its  own 
argument,  without  even  dreaming  of  tluit  of  its  an- 
tagonist. It  is  contended  tliat  all  works  wliich  have 
obtained  great  popularity,  another  term  for  the  fovor 
and  sanction  of  the  multitude,  are  addressed  as  much 
to  the  vulgar  as  the  refined  ear,  and  that  the  il/essKi/i 
and  Don  Giovanni  are  as  much  constituted  to  please 
the  tyro  as  the  connois.seur.  The  mighty  intellects, 
it  is  urged,  who  gave  life  to  these  masterpieces,  did 
not  compose  tliem  in  order  to  delight  and  gratify  tiie 
learned  only,  but  to  charm  the  universal  ear,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  perfectly  gratified  the  tutored  under- 
standing. The  supporters  of  this  doctrine  are  fond  of 
quoting  the  celebrated  expression  of  Weber,  which 
he  never  expressed,  that  "  he  did  not  write  Oheron 
for  Jolm  Bull,  he  wrote  it  for  de  world  "  ;  and  cite 
the  fact  as  the  cause  of  the  non-popularity  of  the 
opera.  Weber  did  not  in  Oberon,  as  he  had  done  in 
ZJej" /*7'e/sc/m^r,  conciliate  the  public  taste  ;  lienee  the 
success  of  one  work  and  the  failure  of  the  otiier.  Tlie 
opposition  maintains  that  what  is  called  the  "  gene- 
ral "  is  not  the  "universal"  public,  .and  that  tlie 
mass  of  the  people,  who  must  materially  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  rejjutation  any  work  enjoys, 
are  not  as  unlettered  and  ignorant  as  is  attempted  to 
be  made  out.  It  is  further  ."vdvanced  that  all  works 
achieve  their  reputation  by  expressed  opinion,  which 
implies  consideration  and  reflection  if  not  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  consequently  that  judgment  can 
only  be  propounded  where  there  is  some  exercise  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  which  does  not  appertain  to  the 
unlettered  and  ignorant,  which  sounds  somewhat,  to 
our  simple  apprehension,  like  a  paradox.  Both 
sides  are  armed  with  powerful  arguments  and  ratioci- 
nations formed  to  confound  all  but  their  opponents. 
For  our  own  parts,  in  reference  to  so  stupendous  a 
matter,  we  merely  observe,  with  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley,  "  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

"  The  public,"  writes  Goldsmith,  "  is  too  frequent- 
ly mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  every  candidate  for 
favor ;  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  never  mistaken 
long.  A  performance,  indeed,  m.iy  be  forced  for  a 
time  into  reputatton  ;  but,  destitute  of  real  merit;  it 
soon  sinks  ;  time,  the  touchstone  of  what  is  truly 
valu.ible,  will  soon  discover  the  fraud,  and  an  author 
should  never  .arrogate  to  himself  .any  share  of  success 
till  his  works  have  been  at  least  ten  yeass  read  with 
s.atisfaction." 

This  is  exactly  the  way  to  put  it.  The  merus  pub- 
liciis,  impressed  by  their  feelings  in  the  first  instance, 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  give  any  opinion  of  their 
own.  The  superficial  and  sinqile  are  certain  to 
please  uneducated  ears,  and  hence  the  cause  why 
many  works  of  little  merit  have  for  a  time  enjoyed 
so  large  a  share  of  popularity.  But  the  ear  grows 
used  to  trivialiaties,  and  use  begets  opinion,  and 
opinion  judgment,  and  comparison  at  last  enforced 
proclaims  the  power  of  thought  over  pure  instinct. 
Frequsnt  hearing  creates  the  connoisseur,  and  thus 
as  music  progresses  dilettantism  increases,  until  every 
body  is  able  to  hazard  an  opinion.  Time,  indeed,  is 
the  true  touchstone  of  all  things  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental. No  mental  composition  ever  obtained 
renown  which  which  was  not  founded  on  the  rock  of 
art,  which  is  truth,  and  against  all  works  erected 
thereon  the  billows  of  prejudice  and  false  taste 
lashed  for  ages  can  never  prevail. — Musical  World. 


Boston  Music  Teachers.  —  For  many  years 
past  European  teachers  of  high  excellence  have  come 
to  reside  among  us.  It  can  matter  but  little  where 
the  tuition  be  given  so  long  as  able  instructors  are  at 
hand.  Our  piano  teachers  are  numerous  and  skill- 
ful;  such  men  as  Dresel,  Leonhard,  Lang,  Parker, 
(we  mention  merely  a  few  of  our  public  performers) 
and  many  others,  are  amply  competent  to  lead  those 
students  who  possess  any  native  musical  taste  to  a 
refined  appreciation  of  music,  and  an  artistic  excel- 
lence as  performers.  Bendelari  and  Kreissmann, 
from  across  the  water,  are  able  representatives  ol 
their  separate  schools.  Our  own  vocal  teachers  are 
largely  and  excellently  represented  by  ladies.  Mrs. 
Harwood,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Kempton  and  others  have 
a  large  field  for  exertion  and  are  sufficiently  accom- 
plished to  take  a  high  position  in  it. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enumerate  the  music  teach- 
ers in  the  city  ;  we  have  alluded  to  the  subject  merely 
to  advance  their  merits,  and  to  lead  our  students,  at 
the  beginning  of  our^vinter  season,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  store  of  musical  ability  which  we  have 
so  largely  among  us.  Our  purpose  will  he  achieved 
if  this  ability  be  fully  recognized  and  made  available. 
— Boston  Musical  Times. 


The  Briqhton  (England)  Gazette,  in  speaking  of  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  says  :  "  One  pleasing  feature 
in  tlie  late  event  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  noticing,  as 
wo  regard  it  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ; 
we  allude  to  the  explanatory  and  critical  remarks  in- 
serted in  the  jirogranime.  Mr.  Macfarreii,  wo  hear, 
introduced  tills  jilaii  into  England,  and  we  tender  him 
our  best  thanks  for  it.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  musi- 
cal po]iulation  at  hon.e,  that  they  are  so  little  ac'tuain- 
ted  with  the  liistoi-ical  branch  of  art.  If  not  absolutcdy 
indispensable  to  a  just  and  proper  appreciation  of  a 
work  of  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  emanated  from  the  '  airy  web  '  of  its  origin- 
ator's fancy  ca!inot  hut  be  of  essential  service  to  us  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  its  penuliar  beauties  and 
character.  The  more  we  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  art,  the  greater  will  be  our  delectation  :  just  as  a 
eoniioissenr  derives  greater  pleasure  than  the  uniniti- 
ated in  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  painting  or 
group  of  statuary." — Ibid. 

Capt.  G.  a.  Schmitt.  —  At  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  Chamber  Concerts,  we  cannot  but  regret 
not  to  have  the  ready  and  able  assistance  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  heads  this  paragraph,  whose 
contributions  to  these  columns,  have  always  been 
most  welcome.  Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
he  has  long  since  laid  down  the  pen  and  drawn  the 
sword,  for  his  adopted  country,  and  that  he  was  ser- 
iously wounded  at  Ball's  BluflF.  We  have  seen  a 
gentleman  lately  from  the  camp  of  the  20th  Regi- 
ment, who  tells  us  that  Capt.  Schmitt  is  at  last  do- 
ing well,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  complete  recovery. 
Our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  congratul.ating  our 
gallant  friend  on  his  narrow  escape  upon  that  terri- 
ble field.  May  he  do  much  more  good  service  for 
the  country,  and  return  again  in  safety  to  the  quieter 
fields  of  Literature  and  Art,  in  which  he  has  labored 
so  well. 

For  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

New  York,  November,  12. — First  Philltarmonic 
Concert  November  9th. — Every  concert  reporter  has  a 
few  phrases  ready,  with  which  (in  order  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  knowing  something  about  the  matter), 
he  describes  the  impression  each  work  made,  or 
should  have  made  upon  him.  Must  he  not  also  criti- 
cise the  execution?  And  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  musical  production  to  pass  through  the  critics 
understanding  without  losing  a  few  features,  or 
sustaining  some  bruises.  And  can  he  give  himself 
so  much  trouble,  without  blaming  the  incorrect  per- 
formtince  of  certain  portions,  the  too  late  or  too  e.arly 
entrance  of  this  or  that  instrument,  or  the  drum 
beaters'  badly  executed  pauses  ? 

The  Fifth  Symphony,  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Bergmann,  was  a  pleasure 
of  the  highest  order.  What  more  can  be  said  ? 

The  "  Carneval  Eomain"  overture,  by  Hector 
Berlioz,  delighted  us,  although  It  would  have  pro- 
duced a  better  effect  in  a  larger  hall.  It  is  rather 
overwhelming,  when  Berlioz,  with  true  French  aban- 
don, lets  the  whole  instrumental  chorus  loose,  each 
player  apparently  working  "  on  his  own  hook !" 
But  wdio  can  be  angry  with  such  a  composer  ?  the 
work  is  full  of  character  and  spirit,  and  is  rich  in 
piquant  instrumental  effects.  The  solo  for  the  Eng- 
lish horn  is  pleasing, —  a  melody  overflowing  with 
French  sentimentality,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
other  instruments,  and  continued  until  the  entr.ance 
of  the  bold,  lively  tarantella  theme  of  the  allegro 
vivace  :  those  wdio  would  know  more  about  this 
overture,  can  study  it  in  the  score.  As  to  execution, 
the  time  was  often  uncertain,  nor  did  the  instruments 
always  come  in  with  certainty.  But  wo  were  grateful 
for  the  opportuniy  of  hearing  such  a  work  ;  will  not 
Mr.  Bergmann  break  the  seals  that  still  separate  us 
from  the  Berlioz  Sym|)hony  f  May  Queen  Mab,  in  her 
moonbeam  chsiriot,  drawn  by  mites  and  gnats, — 
haunt,  and  let  loose  upon  him  all  her  tricks,  .and 
charms,  and  elfin  torments,  until  he  grants  our 
wish  ! 


How  shall  we  speak  of  Wagner's  overture  to 
Rionzi  ?  For  many  disciples,  Wagner  is  the  apostle 
of  modern  dramatic  music,  and  sometimes  righteous- 
ly so.  But  many  regard  him  as  a  misfortune  that 
lias  befallen  art ;  and  again  —  often  they  are  right. 
AVitli  these  we  are  obliged  to  admire  all  that  ho  has 
created  ;  with  those,  we  must  condemn  everything. 
We  take  the  opinion  that  lies  between  the  two.  The 
hearing  of  this  overture  was  in  many  ^vays  interest- 
ing to  us  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  arc  indifferent  as  to 
hearing  it  again.  It  is  prograiiinie  music  ;  blood 
flows;  freedom  is  preached  ;  the  trumpets  commence 
with  a  long  sigh,  the  instrumental  world  lets  loose 
the  reins  ;  all  is  noise  and  liurricane  ;  and  when  the 
thing  cannot  be  carried  any  farther — /Inis  pM. 

Mr.  Mills  played  Chopin's  F  minor  concerto  with 
artistic  intelligence  and  finish.  Those  who  under- 
stood the  dilficulties,  both  technical  and  "expression- 
al"  of  this  concerto,  were  grateful  to  Mr.  Mills  for 
his  admirable  translation  of  the  true  Chopin  spirit. 
This  artist  also  played  Henselt's  elegant  variations 
most  charmingly. 

Miss  Fay  sang  two  Italian  Arias. 

Mason  and  Thomas'  Quartette  Soirees  {Nov.  5th.) 
— Ferd.  Hand  has  said  somewhere,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  a  quartette  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks. 
Common  understanding  of  the  composer's  intention^, 
complete  unity  of  feeling  is  necessary  ;  a  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  players,  even,  may 
hinder  the  perfection  of  execution.  Then  the  pre 
cise  .accentuation,  the  pianos  .and  fortes, the  tenderness 
with  which  the  whole  work  should  be  handled  !  No 
player  can  make  any  display  of  his  own  individual- 
ity ;  he  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole.  The  very  ton  ■  of 
the  severtil  instruments  should  bear  a  sympathetic  re- 
semblance, both  as  to  strength  and  tone.  But  when 
one  soul,  one  endeavor,  reigns  in  the  quartette  party, 
is  it  not  a  beautiful  musical  symbol  of  true  friend- 
ship? 

That  Messrs.  Thomas,  Mosenthal,  Matzka  and 
Bergner  understood  their  task,  their  excellent  rendi- 
tion of  the  clear,  lovely,  sunny  G  major  quartette  by 
Mozart,  was  a  sufficient  proof.  How  happy,  how 
contented,  how  glad  we  felt  while  listening  to  it ! — 
Now  we  enjoyed  Mozart's  genial  work,  and  then  we 
rejoiced  in  the  artists'  noble  endeavors,  who  have 
made  it  their  duty  to  awaken  a  taste  for  fine  chamber 
music  in  their  foreign  home.  It  is  too  plain  that 
this  is  not  done  from  pecuniary  motives  ;  hut  they 
shall  yet  reap  who  so  disinterestedly  sow  the  seeds 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art ! 

The  execution  of  Robert  Sehumann'sfquartefte  in 
F  major  also  delighted  the  listeners  ;  but  a  little  un- 
certainty w.as  observable  in  the  last  movement. 
Franz  Schubert's  Rondo  in  B  minor  was  finely  play- 
ed by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas.  This  noble  ex- 
emplification of  Schubertian  humor  is  alittle  tainted 
with  sentimentality.  Mr.  Mason  also  played  Bee- 
thoven's admirable  sonata,  in  E  flat,  opu'i.SI. 

Fain  would  we  don  the  seven  leagued  boots,  and 
leap  over  the  d.ays  that  separate  us  from  she  next 
soiree.  Ctgan. 


Letter  from  Trovator. 


TROVATOr's  panorama,  part  II. 

Sweden,  September,  1S61. 

The  curtain  rolls  up  and  all  is  dark.  (This  you 
know  is  one  of  the  standard  "effects"  of  a  pano- 
rama). But  by  and  by,  lights  peer  out  —  then  water 
is  seen  reflecting  the  lights.  Then  stars  overhead — 
then  more  lights,  forming  apparently  a  crescent  and 
evidently  belonging  to  seme  hilly  town  ;  by  which  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill !  really  what  with  stars  and  g.as  and  w.ater  it  is 
a  pretty  scene. 

(Here  the  Exhibitor  of  the  Panorama  speaks). 

Exhibitor,  loq.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city  of  Stockholm  ;  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden  and  built  upon  the  romantic  shores 
of  Lake  Malar  and  the  Baltic,  which  here  unite  their 
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waters.  The  history  of  Stockholm,  is  highly  inter- 
esting. It  was  found  in  the  year  Something  and 
Odd,  by  a  distinguished  warrior  whose  name  has  at 
this  moment  escaped  me,  but  which  is  undoubtedly 
familiar  to  every  member  of  this  highly  intelligent 
audience. 

The  large  edifice  whose  outlines  you  see  dimly  be- 
fore you  is  the  palace  the  present  King  of  Sweden 
Carl  XV.  the  grandson  of  Bernadotte.  The  palace 
in  one  of  the  noblest  royal  mansions  in  Europe. 
Opposite  to  the  Palace,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  har- 
bor, you  discover  the  outline  of  the  new  Museum, 
intended  to  contain  the  pictorial  and  zoological 
treasures  of  the  realm.  Observe  the  beautiful  effect 
of  the  starlight  upon  the  water,  and  advise  your 
friends  to  come  and  see  it  likewise. 

So  we  are  at  Stockholm.  I  won't  describe  the 
'  city  or  interfere  with  the  province  of  the  regular  ex- 
hibitor— only  let  me  say,  that  a  more  fascinating  and 
lovely  little  capital  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  place  sui  generis.  Romantic, 
lively,  animated,  gay  and  musical. 

Here  Jenny  Lmd  lived  ;  and  here  her  mother  lives 
yet.  And  here  I  attended  an  opera  at  the  celebrated 
opera  house  in  which  King  Gustavus  III.  was  assas- 
inated.  It  is  an  elegant  but  not  a  large  theatre  and 
the  performance  was  not  first-class.  As  Verdi's 
">Ballo  in  Maschera"  has  revived  the  interest  felt  in 
the  incident  which  has  attached  an  historic  associa- 
tion to  the  building,  let  me  recount  afresh  this  sing- 
ular tragedy. 

Gustavus  III.  built  the  theatre  which  was  finished 
in  1782.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1792,  a  Masked 
Ball  took  place  there.  The  King  had  been  previous- 
ly warned  by  an  anonymous  letter,  but  not  wishing 
to  be  thought  cowardly  he  took  no  notice  to  it.  He 
attended  the  ball  wearing  a  black  masque  and  domino, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Baron  d'  Essen  one  of  his 
courtiers.  In  the  crowd,  he  was  speedily  recognized 
and  surrounded  by  several  masks  who  pushed  up 
close  to  him,  evidently  with  design.  At  last  one  of 
them  approached  the  King  and  striking  him  lightly 
on  the  shoulder,  as  if  to  find  out  whether  he  wore  a 
coat  of  mail  under  his  domino  exclaimed,  "  Good 
evening  sir  Mask."  The  king  became  uneasy  and 
was  about  to  return  to  the  drawing  room,  when  the 
report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  the  King  fell  into  the 
arms  of  d'  Essen,  crying  out  "  I  am  wounded." 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  "fire,  fire !"  was  raised,  and 
numbers  ran  to  escape ;  but  the  Baron  d'  Essen 
loudly  commanded  that  all  the  doors  should  be 
closed. 

The  King  was  carried  into  the  little  saloon  behind 
his  box,  and  tlience  taken  to  the  palace  on  a  litter. 
As  the  porters  were  conveying  up  the  staircase  of 
Lions,  he  raised  himself  up,  and  exclaimed  to  the 
surprise  of  those  about  him,  "I  am  like  the  Holy 
Pope  ;  they  carry  me  in  procession." 

In  the  meantime  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
closed  and  guarded  and  the  names  of  all  the  maskers 
were  taken.  The  last  of  these  was  a  captain  An- 
kerstromm  who  observed  with  a  marked  arrogance, 
'■  I  hope  no  one  suspects  me."  "  Why  you,  more 
than  anybody  else  V  answered  the  chief  of  police. 
Later  a  pistol  and  dagger  were  found  in  the  par- 
quet which  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  Ankers- 
tromm  who  was  therefore  arrested.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  the  assassin,  but  declared  that  he  had  no 
accomplices. 

The  king  became  worse  and  worse  and  on  the  29th 
of  March  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound,  first 
expressing  a  wish  tliat  the  accused  should  be  par- 
doned— for  several  others  had  been  arrested,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  wish  of  the  dying  king,  only  An- 
karstromm  was  executed,  the  others'  were  acquitted. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  how  far  the  concocters  of  the 
librd.ti  of  Auher's  and  Verdi's  operas  have  departed 
in  tlieir  version  from  the  historical  fact  of  the  affair. 
***** 


In  the  market  place  of  Stockholm  I  heard  some 
very  peculiar  street  singing  by  two  women,  accom- 
panying themselves  on  the  harp.  The  melodies  were 
very  beautiful  and  generally  plaintive,  but  there  was 
one  comic  song  ending  with  a  refrain  about  "  dretful 
krinolin"  which  pleased  the  humble  audience  mighti- 
ly. The  minstrels  sold  the  words  of  the  songs  and 
every  purchaser — including  market  girls,  laborers 
and  seamen — joining  in  the  choruses. 

Tlie  music  in  the  Swedish  churches  is  chiefly  of 
tlie  German  choral  style,  and  the  service  though  nom- 
inally Protestant  retains  many  of  the  Catholic  forms, 
while  the  clergymen  wear  as  higlily  colored  and 
embroidered  robes  as  the  priests  of  Italy. 

From  Stockholm  there  is  a  very  irregular  water 
communication  to  tlie  West  coast  of  Sweden  by 
means  of  numerous  lakes  connected  with  canals,  the 
entire  route  being  known  as  the  Gotha  canal.  Trav- 
elling on  this  canal  it  is  customary  for  the  passen- 
gers to  walk  along  the  banks  while  the  steamer  is 
slowly  descending  the  frequent  locks.  On  one  occasion 
I  strolled  farther  ahead  than  I  had  any  thought  of 
doing,  and  the  aflernoon  gradually  sank  into  twi- 
light. Arriving  at  a  lock  —  there  was  only  one 
house  in  sight  —  I  entrenched  myself  on  the  bank 
near  by  to  await  the  steamboat,  as  the  twilight  deep- 
ening into  dusk  made  it  unpleasant  to  watch  farther. 
Then  in  the  dim  glooming  was  heard  far  below,  a 
delicious  carolling.  It  was  from  a  Swedi.sh  milk 
maid  returning  slowly  home  'and  warbling  some 
national  air.  She  approached,  passed  along  the  path 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  without  thinking  there 
was  any  hidden  listener  near  by,  went  on  slowly,  still 
singing  till  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  distance.  The 
melody  was  quaint  and  peculiar,  yet  simple,  lively 
and  characteristic,  and  the  entire  incident  was  of  just 
the  kind  which  one  might  expect  in  a  pastoral  opera, 
but  could  hardly  hope  to  find  in  real  life.  The 
Swedish  girl  had  a  remarkably  sweet  and  powerful 
voice,  and  possibly  latent  musical  talent  enough  to 
make  with  due  instruction  another  Jenny  Lind. 

So  the  panorama  of  travel  goes  on  enlivened  by 
incidents  which  trifling  in  themselves  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip  and  form  material  for  the 
note  book  of  John  Brown'. 

I  call  him  John  Brown  because  he  told  me  that  a 
year  ago  he  visited  America  in  six  weeks,  expressly 
to  visit  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Ossawatomie 
Brown,  at  Harpers  Ferry.  He  was  a  fellow  passen- 
ger an  old  Scotchman,  shrewd,  dry,  and  sometimes 
witty.  Travelling  was  his  hobby  and  though  his 
yearly  vacation  of  six  weeks  did  not  allow  him  much 
time,  he  had  visited  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
was  as  familiar  with  Constantinople  and  Madrid,  as 
with  Aberdeen  or  Auld  Reekie.  His  travelling  ap- 
paratus consisted  of  an  extra  shirt,  a  pocket  comb, 
Murray  and  an  unusual  facility  of  getting  along  in 
the  world.  He  spoke  no  continental  language  and 
in  the  English  tongue  —  occasionally  varying  it  with 
few  phrases  of  Highland  Gaelic  —  would  talk  indis- 
criminately to  Turk,  Russian,  Italian  or  Swede. 
And  really  the  man  seemed  seemed  to  travel  just  as 
comfortably  as  if  he  had  been  a  perfect  Mezzofanti. 

Of  Gothenburg,  of  the  sea  again,  of  the  Cattegat 
and  of  Copenhagen  the  Panorama  I  have  no  doubt 
gives  admirable  views  but,  I  suppose  I  must  pick  it 
for  you  only  musical  items. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Tivoli,  a  superb  music  garden 
in  Copenhagen.  The  admirable  orchestra  is  led  by 
Lumbye  whose  name  is  fiirailiarto  most  musical  peo- 
ple, as  an  excellent  composer  of  dance  music.  He 
is  a  respectable  elderly  gentleman  with  white  hair,  a 
white  moustache.  He  leads  well,and  selects  program- 
mes in  which  Lumbye's  music — and  one  might  select 
worse  music  too  —  is  the  principal  ingredient.  The 
people  are  very  fond  of  his  works  and  encore  them 
frequently  —  at  whicli  Lumbye  looks  very  benignly 
on  them  and  the  world  in  general.         Teovatok. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Beggar  girl.     For  one  or  two  voices. 


Piercy.  25 


An  old  familiar  ballad  which  by  Mad.  Anna 
Eishop'3  inimitable  singing  has  of  late  become  a  great 
favorite  among  singers.  The  accompaniments  are 
new. 

The  magic  of  a  smile.  Langton  Williams.  25 

A  Ballad  of  superior  merit. 

Darling  little  Sophie.  Song  and  Chorus. 

E.  G.  B.  HokJer.  25 

A  sentimental  song  in  the  popular  style.  A  capital 
thing  for  serenading  purposes. 

March  away  cheerily.    Patriotic  Song. 

G.  H.  Russell  25 

Adapted  to  the  elder  Russell's  familiar  and  spirited 
air  '"Pull  away  cheerily."  It  would  make  a  capital 
soldiers'  song. 


Instrumental  Music. 


Burlesque  Galop. 


Cassidy.  25 


A  piece  immensely  popular  abroad,  and  played  here 
nightly,  during  the  engagement  of  Miss  Julia  Baly 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with  great  success. 


Hermann  Polka, 


Strauss,  25 


A  very  pretty  Polka,  which  this  celebrated  compo- 
ser of  dance  music  wrote  expressly  for  the  great  pres- 
lidigitator,  vrhose  name  it  bears.  It  has  been  played 
innumerable  times  during  his  entertainments  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  and  will  have  a  large  sale.  A 
humorous  sketch  of  the  wizard,  which,  besides,  has 
the  merit  of  being  an  excellent  portrait,  makes  the 
piece  still  more  marketable. 

Gen.  McClellan's  Polka.  J.  E.  Siomey.  25 

An  easy  and  pleasing  trifle. 

Gen.  Baker's  Funeral  March.  J.  TF".  Turner.  25 

Written  "  in  memoriam"  of  the  distinguished  Cali- 
fornian  who  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  the 
Ball's  Bluff  battle.  The  air  of  "Rest  spirit  rest"  is 
happily  introduced. 


Valse  pastorale. 


A.  Kidbloch.  35 


A  fine  ''Morceau  de  Salon,"  of  medium  difficulty. 
The  many  friends  v  hich  former  compositions  of  this 
author  have  gained  for  themselves,  will  be  glad  to  see 
a  new  sign  of  his  activity. 


Beauties  of  "La  Juive." 


J.  Bdlak.  40 


A  very  useful  potpourri  for  common  players.  It 
contains  all  the  principal  airs. 

Books. 

The  Union  Collection  of  Popular  Duets 
For  the  Violin  and  Piano.  Arranged  by 
S.  "Winner.  50 

A  very  fine  collection  of  the  choicest  Operatic  Airs 
and  favorite  melodies,  comprising  selectioDS  from 
"■  Sicilian  Vespers,"  "  II  Trovatore."  "  Traviata," 
"Bohemian  Girl,''  "  Lucia,"  and  other  Operas,  to- 
gether with  popular  songs,  waltzes,  polkas,  marches, 
quicksteps  and  arranged  for  the  violin  and  piano.  A 
book  of  this  class  hsis  long  been  in  demand,  and  a 
want  has  existed  which  will  now  be  freely  met  by 
this  work.  We  commend  it  to  amateurs  as  '*just  the 
thing." 


Music  bi  Mail.— Music  is  sent  b^lnail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtJiining 
supplies.  Books  cnn  al?o  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Flower  of  Liberty. 

BY    OLIVEE   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 

Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born  ? 

With  burning  star  and  flaming  brand 

It  Icindles  .ill  the  sunset  land  ; 

0,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be ! 

Is  this  the  Flower  of  Liberty  f 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  stari-y  Plower  of  Liberty  ! 

In  savage  nature's  far  abode 

Its  tender  seed  our  fathers  sowed  : 

The  storm-winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud. 

Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood 

Till,  lo  !  earth's  tyrants  shook  to  see 

The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 
The  starry  Flower  of  Libertv  ! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite  ^ 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light  — 
The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose. 
With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows. 
And,  spangled  o'er  its  azure,  see 
The  sister  Stars  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round  ; 

Where'er  it  springs  is  holy  ground  ; 

From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread  ; 

It  waves  where  lonely  sentries  tread  ; 

It  makes  the  land  as  ocean  free. 

And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  freedom's  flower, 
Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower, 
To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true. 
In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew  ; 
And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee, 
Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

•    Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free. 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 


For  Bwighfs  Journal  of  Music 
(Translated  from  Louis  Ehlevt's  "Briefc  iiher  Musik,"  &c.    By 

FANKT  MiLONE  EaTMOND.) 

Berlioz  and  Wagner. 

Letter  17. 

The  Cellini  overture,  which  I  heard  yesterday, 
calls  my  attention  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
individualities  of  our  day. 

Hector  Berlioz  is  a  man  of  wonderful,  almost 
tropical  fancy,  a  born  orchestral  mind,  and 
among  livinp;  musicians,  the  most  interestin;;. 
However  heroically  passionate,  dreamily  soft, 
intellectually  and  prodigally  rich  may  be  his 
ideas  and  combinations,  "  the  curse  of  the  "rim- 
ace  "  is  thrown  over  the  whole.  Something  like 
the  odor  of  blood  cleaves  to  his  partitions,  and  it 
sometimes  seems  to  me,  as  though  the  knowledi^e 
of  a  deadly  crime,  mad  to  confess  itself,  struck 
the  cymbals  in  his  orchestra.  As  nothing  is  so 
detestable  to  his  spirit  as  restriction,  and  as  hi 
realistic  mind  is  ever  pressing   forward  towards 


extremes,  his  ideas  are  abrupt,  his  combinations 
adventurous,  his  orchestral  calculations  subtilized, 
until  we  reel  through  his  scores  from  voluptuous- 
ness to  horror,  between  wit  and  ascetism,  sobriety 
and  negligence.  What  are  the  horrors  of  Bal- 
zac, Grabbe,  or  Salvator  Rosa,  compared  with 
those  of  this  very  French  pen  ?  Not  the  "  Tem- 
pest," the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  not  Achim  von  Ar- 
nim's  wildest  fancies,  not  Hoffman's  most  drunken 
humors  can  reach  the  witch-sabbath  of  Berlioz's 
"  Walpurgis-Night."  That  sounds  sometimes 
thoughtfully  still  as  falling  stars,  then  wild  as  a 
polonaise  of  will.o'-the-wisps,  then  it  is  a  May- 
fly's concerto  ;  or  it  rises  like  the  sea,  while  the 
earth  trembles  beneath  this  orchestra,  and  hot, 
red  clouds  ascend  and  lie  upon  the  instruments 
like  volcanic  glories.  If  you  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  Queen  Mab  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  ride  thirty  miles  for  that  purpose.  Our 
Cyclops  can  also  become  an  elf.  Then  you  will 
hear  an  orchestra,  with  gnats  and  grasshoppers 
for  players,  the  violins  covered  with  spider's 
webs,  and  the  flutes  cut  from  reeds.  He  who 
has  not  heard  this  conversation  cannot  have  an 
idea  of  its  delicacy.  Rose  confessions,  violet 
complaints  are  noisy  in  comparison. 

I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  but  I  must  beg  of  you 
not  to  look  so  beseechingly  at  me  with  your  for- 
get-me-not eyes.  I  have  a  secret  love  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  a  forbidden,  secret  love, — 
and,  but  that  the  world  is  so  unfeelingly  virtuous, 
I  would  carry  its  colors  openly  on  my  bosom.  I 
love,  and  will  love  Hector  Berlioz  as  long  as  my 
heart  beats,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  For  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  give  good  reasons 
for  my  love.  Perhaps  I  had  an  imaginative 
nurse,  who  early  accustomed  my  childish  soul  to 
fabulous  conversations  and  ghost  story  necessities. 
Probably  she  had  an  aeronaut  or  a  poppy  mer- 
chant for  a  husband,  for  she  filled  my  head  with 
wonderful  histories  of  enchantment  of  all  kinds. 
She  had  a  wonderful  way  of  looking  at  the 
world  as  from  a  bird's-eye  view,  of  petrifying 
living  things,  and  giving  a  speech  to  the  lifeless, 
so  that  I  was  not  at  all  astonished  when  I  found 
her  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  her  arm 
chair.  She  would  certainly  have  given  me  an 
endless  repertory  of  fairy  tales,  had  she  not  pos 
sessed  the  peculiarity  of  many  circulating  libra- 
ries, that  'of  having  lost  the  last  pages  of  many 
of  her  histories.  Thus  all  sorts  of  plots  and 
characters  became  entangled  in  my  fancy  ;  some 
without  a  head,  some  without  feet,  — for  it  often 
happened  that  I  remembered  the  happy  end  of  a 
thing,  when  its  melancholy  beginning  was  want- 
ing. Through  my  whole  life  I  have  been  hauuted 
by  a  desire  to  repair  these  mutilated  tales.  And 
so  it  happened,  that  I  heard  accidentally,  at  a 
concert,  a  piece  by  Berlioz.  Imagine  my  aston- 
ishment, when  I  recognized  my  dearest  legends 
in  it,  aud  now  enjoyed  them,  unmutilated,  for  the 
first  time.  1  would  scarcely  believe  it,  when  the 
piece  came  to  an  end,  and  all  the  glory  vanished 
with  the  sound.  The  sudden  recall  to  reality 
was  as  disagreeable  as  the  awakening   from  a 


sweet  dream.  Since  that  time,  I  have  felt  the 
deepest  interest  and  curiosity  in  Berlioz.  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  peculiarities  of  this 
man's  creations,  for  I  listen  to  them  in  a  two-fold 
manner ;  with  the  grateful,  unprejudiced  ear  of 
a  child,  and  with  the  watchfulness  of  a  dissatis- 
fied artist.  I  know,  just  as  well  as  any  one,  how 
drunkenly  wild  his  counterpoint  often  is,  —  in 
deed,  it  often  looks  as  though  it  had  been  written 
with  red  wine,  —  how  like  beasts  of  prey  his 
rhythms  leap,  how  hasheesh  intoxicated  his  har- 
monies can  be ;  I  know  well  enough  that  poor 
Berlioz  sometimes  buries  his  thoughts,  led  astray 
by  their  apparent  death  ;  then,  taking  them  back 
from  the  bier,  he  does  not  perceive  that  they  are 
now  really  dead,  and  wear  two  fatal  worms  in 
the  head,  in  place  of  fine  eyes:;  but  I  also  know, 
that  it  must  be  conceded  to  this  man,  that  he  is 
completely  individual,  and  of  a  perfect  mould. 
It  is  not  imitation,  affected  striving  after  a  capri- 
cious ideal,  or  the  idolatry  of  his  friends,  that  has 
made  him  what  he  is,  but  a  simple  necessity  of 
his  nature.  I  consider  him  an  anomaly  of  genial 
strength,  the  fanciful  dessert  served  by  Provi- 
dence after  the  feast  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
He  is  a  remarkable  hors-d'ceuvre,  and  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  I  enjoy  most  of  his  works  with 
extreme  delight,  and  take  the  liveliest  sympathy 
in  all ;  for  when  Berlioz  errs,  it  is  'at  least  the 
error  of  a  giant,  and  the  errors  of  giants  are  infi- 
nitely more  interesting  than  the  truths  of  dwarfs- 
The  Cellini  overture  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
from  Berlioz's  pen  ;  it  has  little  that  is  morbid  in 
the  conception,  it  is  clear,  full  of  the  finest  mo- 
tives, and  handled  with  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence. It  is  no  posthumous  instrumentation  of 
abstract  thoughts  ;  the  real  movement  of  an  or- 
chestra lives  in  it.  We  feel,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, that  Berlioz's  true  kingdom  is  the  orches- 
tra. Wagner  needs  words;  nay,  more,  he  needs 
the  situation.  Only  when  these  two  conditions 
carry  the  musician  along  with  them,  is  he  excel- 
lent. The  Tannhauser  overture  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  for  it  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  situa- 
tions of  the  whole  opera  ;  and,  according  to  my 
judgment,  it  will  be  unique  among  his  composi- 
tions. In  his  Faust  overture,  I  mis?  the  hand  of 
a  truly  instrumental  nature  like  that  of  Berlioz  ; 
it  contains  many  fine  intentions,  but  no  goal ; 
rhapsodical  interjections,  but  no  true  force  of 
thought  ;  and  thus  the  whole  piece  makes  upon 
me  the  impression  of  a  finely  instrumented,  but, 

—  when  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  subject, 

—  merely  the  expression  of  an  interesting  sorrow. 
How  much  more  alive  are  his  scores,  when  he 
has  to  do  with  real  objects,  with  an  actual  world  ! 

Wonderful  Is  the  warfare  that  this  question  of 
the  "  Future-music  "  has  caused.  Led  astray  by 
party  hate  and  favor,  its  Ideal  floats  still  further 
down  the  future.  Our  German  journalism  has 
not  shown  Its  finest  side  in  the  contest.  When 
parties  had  exhausted  all  their  reasons,  they  be- 
gan to  abuse  each  other.  And  not  with  the 
genial  abuse  of  FIchte  either,  who  once,  after  an 
hour's  vain  discussion,  broke  off  with  the  despair- 
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ing  exclamation,  "  Sir,  one  of  us  must  necessarily 
be  an  ass,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  I ! ",  but  Tvith 
stupid  abuse.  Rudeness  is,  it  is  well  known,  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said  reasonably.  You  have  stigmatized  my 
silence  on  this  question  as  equivocal.  Madame, 
I  value  a  ripe  silence  more  highly  than  an  unripe 
discourse.  At  an  earlier  period,  I  might  have 
endeavored,  like  many  other  young  enthusiasts, 
to  relieve  and  convince  myself;  for,  believe  me, 
the  greater  part  of  our  critics  in  art  write  in 
order  to  enlighten  themselves.  I  will  confess  to 
you,  that  with  age,  a  certain  difficulty,  a  certain 
mistrust  as  to  the  value  of  maiden  impressions  has 
come  over  me  ;  nay,  I  will  lay  at  your  feet  the 
most  fearful  of  all  confessions,  a  confession,  to 
which  a  critic  by  the  grace  of  God  would  listen 
with  a  shrug  of  sovereign  pity  ;  that  I  have  been 
many  times  forced  to  correct  my  taste,  for  I  have 
found  that  it  is  best  not  to  put  faith  in  the  first 
impression  that  a  thing  makes  upon  me,  that  I 
must  often  alter  a  first  judgment,  and  that  admi- 
ration will  even  sometimes  step  into  the  place  of 
disgust.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  lively  dis- 
like that  the  motive  of  the  Venus  mountain  in- 
spired me  with  on  hearing  it  for  the  first  time, 
what  a  whine  it  appeared  to  my  nervous  system, 
how  dull  and  trivial  Tannhaiiser's  song  in  B  ma- 
jor seemed  to  me,  or  how  that  shiver  of  the  vio- 
lins at  the  close,  tormented  and  displeased  me. 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  witnessing  the  dancing 
follies  of  a  mad-house  ball.  To-day,  although  I 
am  not  disposed  to  regard  the  overture  to  Tann- 
haiiser  in  the  light  of  such  a  work  of  art  as  the 
overture  to  Coriolanus,  I  have  become  gradually 
familiar  with  it,  and  when  it  is  played  before  the 
curtain,  it  exercises  over  me  a  narcotic  influence 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  This  experience 
has  made  me  distrustful  and  meditative  as  to  my 
own  impressions.  In  studying  carefully  the 
works  of  younger  masters,  when  anything  in 
them  displeases  me,  I  think  immediately  of  my 
Tannhaiiser  experience.  But  it  is  not  my  fault, 
if  I  feel  towards  some  of  them  always  the  same 
horror  that  I  felt  at  the  beginning.  If  the  con- 
fession that  I  feel  unqualified  to  judge  the  value 
an  artistic  creation  on  a  first  hearing,  awakens 
your  favorable  opinion  as  to  my  honesty,  you  will 
certainly  lose  what  regard  you  may  have  felt  for 
the  greatness  of  my  intellect !  However,  I  am 
less  fearful  of  being  blamed  for  prejudice,  than 
for  hastiness  or  dishonesty,  for  we  are  all  — ■  you 
alone  excepted  !  —  prejudiced  ;  and  if  any  one 
could  give  me  a  trigonometrically  correct  meas- 
urement of  the  superficial  contents  of  my  nature 
I  should  give  much  less  thought  to  the  size  of 
the  article,  than  to  the  great  gain  such  knowl- 
edge would  prove  to  me  in  setting  the  use  and 
management  of  my  faculties  in  a  clear  light  be- 
fore me. 

But  as  to  my  position  in  this  peculiar  question, 
I  do  not  absolutely  belong  to  either  party  ;  I  am 
too  young  and  confident,  not  to  meet  and  greet 
progress  eagerly,  wherever  it  is  to  he  found  ;  yet 
too  old  and  distrustful,  to  give  myself  up  entirely 
to  a  party  that  believes  it  will  succeed  by  means 
of  excess  and  the  romantic  fanaticism  of  its  asso- 
ciated fury.  I  will  not  court  the  favors  of  either, 
and  if  I  displease,  I  do  so  at  least  with  good  in- 
tentions. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  —  there  are  few  per- 
sons, madam,  whose  remarks  strike  us  more  forc- 
ibly than  the  political  sentences  of  the  late  Czar 


—  once  said :  "  I  can  understand  the  idea  of  a 
republic,  but  a  constitutional  government  I  can- 
not understand."  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  you 
can  understand  the  absolutism  of  the  classicists, 
and  the  stormy  republicanism  of  the  "  future 
musicians,"  but  what  you  cannot  understand,  is 

—  my  constitutional  medium  ? 


Letters  about  Music. 

BY    FERDINAND  HIJLLER. 

Translated  for  the   LonfJon    Musical    Worlrfj  from  the    KUl- 
nische    Zeitung. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  bi-other,  Herr  Paul  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy,  the  Berlin  banker,  announc- 
ed some  time  since  his  intention  of  publishing,  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Droysen,  a  collection 
of  the  celebrated  musician's  letters.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  project,  however,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, was  attended,  for  the  moment,  by  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  therefore  Herr  Men- 
delssohn thought  his  best  course  would  be  to 
carry  it  out  temporarily  on  the  more  limited 
scale.  The  result  is  that  we  have  gained  a  vol- 
ume of  Letters  written  hi/  Felix  Mendelsnolin- 
BarthoUly,  while  on  his  Travels,  from  1830  to 
183'2,  a  book  perfectly  unequalled  in  its  own  par- 
ticular way,  and  for  which  we  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  the  publisher. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  started  from  Berlin  in  May, 
18.30,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  long  tour.  He 
went,  in  the  first  place  to  Weimar,  where  he  was 
most  warmly  received  by  Gbthe,  who  prevailed 
ed  on  him  to  stop  a  fortnight,  or  thereabouts  in 
his  house.  From  Weimar  he  proceeded,  by  the 
way  of  Munich,  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
We  find  him,  in  October,  at  Venice  and  Flor- 
ence. The  winter  of  1830 — 31  he  passed  at 
Kome.  In  the  spring  of  1831  he  made  a  trip  to 
Naples,  and  then,  taking  Rome,  Florence,  Milan, 
&c.  on  his  road,  directed  his  steps  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  roved  about  for  some  months.  A  sec- 
ond visit  to  Munich  took  place  in  October,  1831. 
Thence  he  proceeded,  through  Diisseldorf  (for 
the  purpose  of  calling  on  Immermann)  to  Paris 
where  he  stayed  the  winter.  The  spring  of  1832 
found  him  in  London — where  he  had  frequently 
been  before,  the  last  occasion  being  in  1824 — 
actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art. 

The  letters  now  presented  to  us  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  addressed  to  Mendelssohn's  par- 
ents, or  brothers  and  sisters.  They  treat  of  sub- 
jects of  every  kind  at  considerable  length,  and 
sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a  diary.  They 
present  us  with  the  picture  of  a  young  man  of 
such  e.xtraordinary  natural  gifts,  and  such  emi- 
nent accomplishment,  of  so  fresh  and  youthful  a 
mind,  of  such  high  morality  and  amiable  loveli- 
ness, that  any  one  like  him  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  history  of  art,  or  rather  artists, 
while  among  musicians  such  a  one  has  hitherto 
never  been  met  with  at  all.  Not  only  for  those 
who  knew  Mendelssohn  personally,  or  honored 
him  as  a  composer — or  for  those  who  consider 
such  a  phenomenon  in  relation  to  progress  gen- 
erally— but  even  for  his  enemies  (for  such  there 
are  !),  this  collection  of  letters  affords  evidence 
of  his  greatness  in  every  way,  as  a  man. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  powers  that  guide 
our  fate  are  pleased  to  lavish  their  gifts  so  freely 
on  any  one  as  they  did  on  Blendelssohn — it  was 
not  in  vain  that  he  was  called  Felix.  His  par- 
ents were  not  only  blessed  with  material  riches 
(a  doubtful  gift  for  their  children),  but  were  pre- 
eminent in  mind  as  well  as  accomplishments,  and 
conducted  the  education  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters with  just  as  much  earnest  strictness  as  de- 
voted love.  Mendelssohn  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  best  educated  society  in  Berlin.  His 
natural  talent  for  music  (a  talent  which,  for 
extent  and  early  maturity,  the  only  other  exam- 
ple is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Mozart)  was  not 
forced,  like  a  hot-house  plant,  at  the  expense  of 
his  other  capabilities,  but  received,  in  its  organic 
growth,  all  the  sun  and  all  the  dew  it  needed. 
An  engaging  appearance,  a  celebrated  name, 
which  people  had  not  to  beat  into  their  heads, 
and  influential  family  connections  advanced  him 


in  his  intercourse  with  the  outer  world — the  so- 
cial position  which  others  have  to  win  by  their 
own  exertions  was  his  hy  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. For  these  brilliant  advantages  Men- 
delssohn might  be  envied ;  but  he  commands 
our  love  and  respect  by  the  mode  in  which 
he  employed  them.  The  gratitude  he  mani- 
manifested  towards  his  parents,  and  his  warm 
love  generally  to  all  connected  with  him,  his  pro- 
found modesty,  despite  all  the  consciousness  of 
his  artistic  strength,  his  love  for  nature,  the  sin- 
cere, overflowing  admiration  he  entertained  for 
all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  his  earnestness, 
his  Industry,  his  respect  for  his  art,  his  kindliness 
towards  every  struggling  man  of  talent — but  I 
should  never  end,  if  I  attempted  to  enumerate 
all  his  laudable  and  loveable  qualities.  A  nearer, 
although  cursory,  glance  at  the  letters  lying  be- 
fore us,  will  furnish  an  occasion  for  many  obser- 
vations. You  will  allow  me,  pen  In  hand,  to  go 
through  them  once  again,  after  having  previously 
devoured  them  with  a  kind  of  feverish  haste. 

The  first  two  letters,  dated  from  Weimar,  and 
the  third  from  Munich,  are  interesting,  not  only 
on  account  of  INIendelssohn,  but  also  of  Goethe. 
"  Goethe  is  so  friendly  and  kind  to  me  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  him  for  it,  or  deserve  it," 
writes  Felix.  But  this  is  not  all.  "The  old 
gentleman"  goes  through  a  practical  course  of 
musical  history  with  his  young  friend,  who  plays 
him  pieces,  '•  In  chronological  order,  of  all  the 
various  great  composers,"  and  takes  him  as  far  as 
Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor.  But  I  should 
have  to  quote  everything  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
charm  of  this  meeting  between  the  greyhalred 
hero  of  poetry  and  the  genial  young  musician. 
It  reminds  us  almost,  however  strange  it  may 
sound,  of  Clarchen's  relation  to  Egmont,  when 
Mendelssohn  writes:  "And  as  I  then  thought, 
this  was  the  Gbthe  of  whom  people  would  one 
day  say  he  was  not  one  person,  but  consisted  of 
several  little  Gothldfe."  We  regret  that  Ecker- 
mann  was  not  present  to  add  to  his  Dialogues 
those  which  may  have  taken  place  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

A  second  letter  from  Munich  to  his  elder  sis- 
ter, Fanny  Hensel,  who,  as  we  know,  was  one 
of  the  first  musicians  of  the  day,  is  exceedingly 
characteristic,  for  its  principal  contents  are  a 
"  Song  without  Words,"  the  rest  consisting  of  a 
few  warmhearted  lines.  He  sends  the  song  to  his 
suffering  sister,  as  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
feeling  for  her,  of  "  what  he  wishes  and  means;" 
and  as  the  little  [ilece  (It  Isas  Mendelssohnian  as 
possible)  begins,  so  to  speak,  in  the  middle  and 
leaves  off  in  the  middle,  without  on  that  account 
being  fragmentary,  there  is  something  very 
touching  about  it,  and  it  really  sounds  more  as  if 
it  was  spoken  than  composed. 

Concerning  what  Mendelssohn  saw  and  did 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
August,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  Then  come  two 
letters,  one  containing  an  account  of  a  travelling 
mishap  in  Salzburg,  and  the  other  a  description 
of  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  Pressburg,  so 
full  of  life  and  humor  (there  are  little  touches 
of  Jean  Paul  here  and  there),  so  full  of  enjoy- 
ment and  abandon,  but  at  the  same  time  of  ohjec- 
tivity,  as  to  be  perfectly  entrancing.  Mendelssohn 
possesses  the  gift  of  description  in  a  degree  which 
is  astounding,  especially  when  we  recollect  that 
his  attention  was,  as  a  rule,  devoted  to  music. 
Musicians,  generally,  are  bad  hands  at  seeing, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  far  from  saying  that  they 
are  always  good  ones  at  hearing.  But  It  is  one 
of  the  attribiites  of  music  to  lead  those  who  study 
It  more  particularly  to  the  concentration,  rather 
than  the  observation,  of  the  outward  world.  Al- 
though nature  and  life  may  produce  in  the  com- 
poser many  a  sentiment  which  he  subsequently 
attempts  to  express  in  tone,  yet  it  is  not  so  much 
a  quick  perception  of  details  as  the  total  impres- 
sion which  he  recjulres  for  this.  But  Mendels- 
sohn may  stand  comparison  with  a  painter  (he 
possessed,  indeed,  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in  draw- 
ing from  nature,  and  displayed  a  great  partiality 
for  cultivating  and  improving  It),  and,  whether 
it  be  natlonaf  customs,  works  of  art,  scenery,  or 
events  in  social  life,  he  describes  his  object  In  the 
most   graphic  manner.     He   possessed,   also,  an 
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excellent  memory  for  tliinp;s  of  tbis  kind  (big 
memory  for  music  was  sometbiiiii  inconceiveabk'), 
and,  wben  he  narrated  facts  and  occurrrences,  it 
was  evident  be  did  not  require  to  tbink  over 
them — he  went  throiigb  tbem  a  second  time,  and 
pbotoKrapbcd,  as  it  were,  all  that  passed  before 
his  mind's  eye. 

Thus  the  description  o(  bis  entry  into  Italy, 
and  his  visit  to  Venice,  from  which  place  the 
following;  letters  are  dated,  are  full  of  really 
Gothe-like  life. 

But  bo  expresses  the  impressions  ho  received 
from  material  objects  no  less  (dearly  than  tlie 
scenes  of  every-day  life.  I  must  here  notice  a 
peculiarity  of  his  mind  which  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  his  whole  artistic  nature  and  produc- 
tions. He  invariably  avoids  what  young  men 
gifted  (and,  by  the  way,  in  many  cases,  not  gift- 
ed) with  poetical  powers  so  frequently  seek  after, 
namely,  the  clothing  his  sensations  in  the  strong- 
est possible  form  of  expression.  Not  only  is 
everything  like  exaggeration  repulsive  to  him, 
but  a  kind  of  modesty  of  heart  prevents  him  in 
most  cases  even  from  presenting  his  feelings  in 
all  their  strength.  Thus  he  is  in  ecstacies  about 
Titian.  "  But  not  a  word  more,"  be  suddenly 
exclaims,  "  or  else  I  shall  grow  poetical,  if  I  am 
not  so  already,  and  that  does  not  become  me  very 
much."  Rather  than  appear,  under  any  circum- 
stances, pathetic,  he  endeavors  to  render  in 
cheerful  words,  as  unpretending  as  possible, 
whatever  moves  him  most  profoundly,  and  if  ho 
can  ever  be  reproached  with  not  being  perfectly 
truthful,  it  is  on  the  score  of  thus  keeping  in  sub- 
jection that  with  which  his  soul  is  filled. 

With  what  simple  words, however, he  could  some- 
times describe  the  loftiest  thoughts,  the  following 
lines  will  show  : — "But  if  I  am  to  speak  of  Titian,  I 
must  be  serious.  I  bad  not  previously  thought 
he  was  so  happy  an  artist  as  I  have  to-day  seen 
that  be  was.  That  he  enjoyed  life  with  its  beau- 
ties and  its  ricbes  is  shown  by  the  picture  in 
Paris,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  the  fact ;  but 
he  was  conversant,  also,  with  the  profoundest 
grief,  and  is  no  stranger  to  Heaven  itself;  this 
is  proved  by  his  divine  Interment,  and  the  As- 
cension." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  master,  Zelter,  he 
gives  vent  to  his  indignation  at  the  commonplace, 
humdrum  music  played  in  Italy,  and  his  irritation 
is  to  be  pacified  only  the  music  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  and  a  few  occasional  displays.  The  re- 
sult of  bis  musical  experience  in  Italy  always 
amounts  to  this, — that  any  one  who  wishes  to 
hear  Italian  music  well  played,  if,  indeed,  any 
one  wishes  to  hear  it  at  all,  mnst  go  to  Paris  and 
London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  regenerated 
Italy  will  have  strength  enough  to  take  a  firesh 
flight  in  art  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

But  during  the  whole  period  be  is  revelling  in 
the  works  of  art  that  A'^enice,  Florence,  and,  sub- 
sequently Rome,  present  to  his  notice,  Mendels- 
sohn does  not  cease,  a  single  instant,  from  active 
productivity  himself  The  works,  however,  which 
take  up  his  time — if  we  expect  a  few  occasional 
pieces,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word — have 
not  any  connection  with  the  objects  by  which  he 
he  is  surrounded  and  inspired.  At  Venice  he 
works  at  the  music  for  Luther's  Sacred  Songs  ; 
at  Rome,  we  see  the  Wulpurgisnacht  spring  into 
life.  His  inward  musical  life  pursues  its  natural 
course,  like  the  pulsation  of  his  heart ;  we  behold 
blossoms  sprout  forth  from  what  was  previously 
sown,  while  the  fruit  progresses  steadily  and 
surely  into  full  maturity. 

At  Rome,  where  he  arrives  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  be  takes  up  his  permanent  quar- 
ters, so  to  speak,  and  expressly  informs  us,  that 
it  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  certain  breath- 
less eagerness  for  travel  leaves  him,  and  that  he 
experiences  the  sensation  of  having  reached  the 
"  culminating  point"  of  his  peregrinations.  He 
remains  until  after  the  Easter  solemnities,  and 
his  readers  obtain  a  perfect  picture  of  bis  sayings 
and  doings,  especially  if  they  have  been  fortun- 
ate enough  to  visit  the  city  themselves.  We  be- 
hold him  studying,  in  solitude,  art  and  antiquity  ; 
associating  with  men  of  the  first  order,  such  as 
Horace  Vernet,  Tborwaldsen.Bunsen,  &c.;  going 
out  into  fashionable  society ;  and  enjoying   the 


Carnival  in  a  spirit  of  unrestrained  fun.  The 
Pope  dies  while  Mendelssohn  is  at  Rome, 
and  Mendelssohn  talks  about  the  Conclave  ;  of 
the  election  of  the  new  Pope  (Gregory  XVT,), 
which  happened,  by  the  way,  on  his  (Mendels- 
sohn's) birthday;  of  the  winter  and  spring  <lays; 
of  the  religious  ceremonies:  and,  in  a  word,  of 
everything  beautiful  and  peculiar,  which  arrests 
the  attention  of  a  visitor  in  the  mournful  old 
capital  of  the  world.  During  all  tbis  time,  bow- 
ever,  be  does  not  neglect  work;  and  the  lover  of 
music  will  feel  not  a  little  delighted  at  being;  ena- 
bled to  welcome  so  many  of  jlendelssohn's  com- 
positions at  their  birth.  His  only  complaint  is, 
that  he  has  no  intimate  musical  acquaintances; 
in  this  he  was  a  spoilt  child,  and  felt  called  upon 
to  attribute  to  Italy  alone  a  state  of  things  which 
others  meet  in  Germany  as  well. 

Of  the  highest  possible  interest  are  the  accounts 
Mendelssohn  gives  of  the  musical  performances 
during  Passion-Week,  especially  the  account 
contained  in  a  subsequent  letter  addressed  to 
Zelter.  His  delicately-educated  ear,  bis  musical 
memory,  the  talent  he  had  for  giving  himself  up 
to  his  impressions,  without  losing  for  a  moment 
his  clearness  of  observation,  rendered  him  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  a  report  of  every  detached  mu- 
sical part,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ot  grasping,  and 
most  completely  making  his  own,  the  poetical 
power  of  the  whole.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
a  greater  amount  of  obscure  twaddle  has  been 
expended  than  the  musical  part  of  the  solemni- 
ties during  Passion-Week  at  Rome,  and  thus 
Mendelssohn's  letters  on  the  subject  are  a  real 
gain  for  the  history  of  Music. 

The  natural  beauties  of  Naples  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, some  of  which  Mendelssohn  visits  in 
the  company  of  Schadow,  Bendemann,  Sobn,  and 
Hildebrand,  afterwards  his  associates  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  do  not  prove  sufBcient  to  render  his  sojourn 
agreeable ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  behold  him 
somewhat  out  of  humor,  and  somewhat  less  active 
than  usual.  The  manner  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  enlighten  himself  and  bis  relatives  on  his  state 
of  mind,  is  another  most  highly  characteristic  bit. 
He  experiences  the  reaction  of  the  Neapolitan 
dolce  far  7iiente,  and  nothing  can  be  more  repug- 
nant to  a  hearty,  hard-working  young  man,  such 
as  he  is.  Ills  (iescription  of  Neapolitan  idleness 
and  frivolity  is  admirable,  and  one  feels  inclined 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  when  be  exclaims,  ''  I 
can  very  well  perceive  why  all  this  must  be  so, 
and  why  the  wolves  howl*,  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  us  to  bow!  with  them;  the  proverb  should 
be  just  reversed." 

Mendelssohn  now  proceeds  on  bis  travels  from 
Rome,  through  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Milan,  to 
Switzerland.  It  is  impossible  to  allude,  even 
cursorily,  to  all  the  peculiarly  attractive  subjects 
with  which  his  letters  are  filled.  But  I  must 
mention  the  e.xtracts  from  two  letters  to  that  ex- 
cellent man,  Edward  Devrient.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  present  us  with  a  splendid  picture  of 
the  perfect  purity  of  Mendelssohn's  artistic 
efforts,  while  on  the  other,  it  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable that,  as  we  perceive  fi-om  them,  pre- 
cisely at  this  period  of  his  most  fertile  develop- 
ment the  young  composer  desires  nothing  so  ar- 
dently as  to  write  an  opera.  But  he  could  not 
find  a  suitable  poet,  however  much  and  zealously 
be  endeavored  to  do  so.  We  can  scarcely  esti- 
mate the  influence  which  would  have  been  ex- 
erted on  the  progress  of  German  music  had  Men- 
delssohn met  with  a  German  Scribe.  Had  he 
done  so,  it  may  with  great  certainty  be  presumed 
that  many  things  would  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently from  what  they  have  done. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  called  on  to  contem- 
plate only  Mendelssohn's  mental  activity ;  but, 
during  bis  ramblings  through  Switzerland,  we 
see  the  genial  young  man  in  quite  another  light. 
We  behold  him  scaling  mountains  and  travelling 
valleys  in  the  most  undaunted  manner ;  facing 
snow,  rain,  and  wind;  allowing  the  fearful 
weather  to  affect  at  the  most  his  clothes,  but 
never  his   spirits;  in  the   midst  of  all  bis  labors 

*  Mendflssohn  is  here  alluding  to  the  German  proverb, 
"  Wer  unter  deu  Wdlfen  ist,  muss  mitheuleu," — -'Whoever  is 
among  wolves  must  howl  with  them  ;  equivalent  to  our 
"When  you  are  at  Rome,  you  must  do  as  Rome  does." — J.  V. 
B. 


and  privations  never  ceasing  to  draw,  compose, 
and  extemporise  upon  wretched  organs ;  and 
treasuring  up  in  his  heart  the  magnificent 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  same  pure,  warmth 
he  had  greeted  the  woiks  of  art.  At  Engclberg 
he  once  again  takes  up  Schiller's  Tell,  and  is  lost 
in  ecstatic  admiration  of  its  incomparable  beau- 
ties. 

Many  a  Gorman  probably  bas  discovered  from 
experience,  that  by  reading  Tell  on  the  scene  of 
the  action,  be  is  struck  by  its  truth  and  beauty, 
even  more  than  he  would  bo  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Men- 
delssohn, whose  veneration  for  musical  classics  is 
well  known,  and  who  is  erroneously  looked  upon 
as  an  opponent  of  progress  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  in  many  cases  a  mere  name)  should  at  every 
opportunity,  exclaim,  "  In  music  such  a  work  does 
not  yet  exist,  but  something  as  perfect  must  be 
produced  at  some  period  or  other."  For  the  pre- 
sent, at  any  rate,  there  appears  little  hope  of  this 
being  done. 

I  must  now  mention  a  most  charming  letter, 
written  from  Lucerne  to  Taubort.  The  latter 
had  forwarded  Mendelssohn  a  volume  of  his 
songs  with  a  letter,  and  Mendelssohn  receives  the 
advances  of  one  hitherto  completely  unknown  to 
him  with  the  same  genuine,  ardent  sympathy,  and 
the  same  heartfelt  interest  in  his  artistic  aspira- 
tions, nearly  allied  to  his  own,  which  he  always 
displays  when  he  meets  a  musician  with  talent 
and  integrity.  Many  of  our  best  artists  can  coi-- 
roborate  this.  Whenever  he  appeared  distant, 
he  could  not  help  appearing  so.  for  he  did  not 
choose  either  to  abandon  or  dksguise  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  his  nature. 

"  The  dirty,  wet  pedestrian  takes  his  leave  and 
will  write  again  as  a  town  fashionable,  with  visit- 
ing-cards, clean  linen,  and  a  dress-coat,"  we  are 
informed  in  a  letter  of  September  5th,  from 
Lindau.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
Mendelssohn  treats  us  to  an  account  of  his  musi- 
cal doings  in  Munich,  where  be  is  uncommonly 
amused,  gives  a  grand  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  plav's  at  Court,  creates  a  perfect  /uroj'e, 
and  participates  with  genuine  boyish  delight  in 
the  October  Festival.'    In    addition   to   this,  he 

gives  the  fair  little  L ,  a  lesson  in  composition 

every   day   at  twelve   o'clock.      What  he  says 

about  this'  same   little  L must  be  quoted  in 

order  that  it  may  be  made  known  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  book  itself 

"  I  think  her  one  of  the  sweetest  creatures 
ever  I  saw.  Just  fancy  a  delicate,  small,  pale 
little  girl,  with  noble,  though  not  bandsoine  fea- 
tures; so  interesting  and  unusual,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  one's  eyes  off  her,  while  all  her 
movements  and  all  her  words  are  full  of  geniality. 
She  possesses  the  gift  of  composing  songs  and 
singing  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  never 
heard  anything  like  it ;  to  listen  to  her  is  for  me 
the  most  perfect  musical  pleasure  ever  enjoyed. 
When  she  seats  herself  at  the  piano,  and  com- 
mences one  of  these  songs  the  tones  sound  diff- 
erently to  what  they  generally  do — the  whole 
composition  sways  so  strangely  to  and  fro,  wdiile 
the  most  profound  and  most  delicate  meaning 
lies  in  each  note.  When  she  begins  to  sing,  with 
bercentle  voice,  the  first  word,  every  one  becomes 
stilland  thoughtful,  and,  after  his  own  fashion, 
thoroughly  moved.  O,  if  you  could  but  hear  her 
voice  I  It  is  so  innocent,  and  unconsciously  beau- 
tiful ;  it  proceeds  from  the  innermost  depths  of 
her  soul,  and  yet  is  so  calm  !  She  possessed  every 
natural  requisite  last  year  ;  she  bad  not  written 
a  single  song  which  did  not  contain  some  trait  of 

talent  bright  as  the  sun.     I  and  M were  the 

first  to  trumpet  the  news  through  the  city  among 
musicians  ;  but  not  one  put  much  belief  in  what 
we  said.  Since  then  she  has  made  the  most  re- 
markable progress.  Any  one  who  is  not  carried 
awa)  by  her  pres&nt  songs,  is  destitute  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  feehng — perhaps  I  will 
shortly  make  you  girls*  a  present  of  some  of 
which  she  wrote  out  for  me  from  gratitude,  be- 
cause I  teach  her  what  she  really  knows  from 
nature,  and  have  kept  her  somewhat  to  good  and 
serious  music." 

I  respect  the  scruples  which  have  induced  the 
editor,  here  and  in  many  other  instances,  to  sup- 
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press  names — but  I  cannot  resist  being  indiscreet, 
and  informing  such  persons  as  do  not  already 
know  it,  that  this  phenomenon,  as  interesting  as 
comparatively  speaking  unknown,  of  whom 
Mendelssohn  speaks  with  such  warmth,  wasFrau- 
lein  Josephine  Lang,  at  present  the  -widow  of 
Professor  Koster,  and  who  now,  after  many  severe 
trials,  resides  in  Tubingen.  Of  her  touching 
sympathetic  songs, — and  with  really  girlish  fresh- 
ness she  writes  fresh  ones  every  day — a  great 
many,  it  is  true,  though  far  too  few,  have  been 
published,  since  the  period  in  question.  They  have 
found  many  friends  here  and  there,  but  have 
been  far  too  little  noticed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  public.  As  we  well  know,  fate  too  frequent- 
ly plays  a  capricious  game  with  the  productions 
of  the  mind  just  as  with  man  himself  The 
choicest  flowers  bloom  unknown,  but  are  none  the 
less  beautiful  or  the  less  fragrant  because  they 
fade  unseen.  The  flowers  of  the  mind  do  not, 
however,  fade  so  spetjdily — so  let  us  hope  that 
the  Songs  of  Josephine  Langr  will  still  meet  with 
the  popularity  and  appreciation  they  so  richly 
merit. 

I  can  dismiss  in  a  few  words  the  letters  from 
Paris  (winter  of  1831 — 32)  and  those  from  Lon- 
don (spring  of  1832).  They  do  not,  especially 
the  first,  possess  quite  the  charm  of  the  previous 
letters  Whatever  interest  he  might  feel  in  it, 
the  sort  of  life  led  at  Paris  could  not  really  suit 
a  musician  and  a  man  like  Mendelssohn.  It  so 
happened  that  at  that  moment  politics  were  play- 
ing a  part  which  swallowed  up  every  other,  and, 
although  Mendelssohn's  lofty  productions  gained 
from  him,  in  many  cases,  that  appreciation  of  the 
best  among  his  colleagues,  he  never  felt  particu- 
larly comfortable.  To  this  we  must  add  the  news 
which  he  received  of  the  death  of  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  Edward  Rietz,  the  violinist,  as 
well  as  that  of  Gothe  and  some  other  intimate 
acquaintances— and,  last  of  all  the  outbreak  of 
the  cholera,  of  which  he  himself  had  an  attack. 
For  me  this  period  will  never  be  forgotten,  for  it 
brought  me  in  much  nearer  relation  to  Mendels- 
sohn, than  when  we  had  met  each  other  before, 
which  we  had  done  as  almost  mere  boys  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  obliaed  to  leave  Paris  much 
sooner  than  he  was.  T!ie  surest  proof  that  his 
residence  there  did  not  really  please  him,  is  the 
fact  that  he  never  returned  thither. 

In  London  he  hears  of  the  death  of  his  master, 
Zplter.  These  were  eventful  times  for  our 
friend's  heart.  The  extraordinary  reception 
which  he  met  with,  even  then,  in  London,  where, 
moreover,  some  of  his  oldest  friends  resided  ;  the 
great  musical  activity  in  which  he  lived  ;  the  im- 
mense traflio  and  bustle  of  the  great  city,  with 
their  order  and  restlessness,  always  appealed  to 
his  feelings — and  "  restored  him  to,  or  diverted 
him  from  himself"  We  here  leave  him.  The 
reflections  contained  in  the  last  letter,  on  his  po- 
sition, at  the  time,  with  regard  to  the  Berlin 
Sing- Academic,  and,  indeed. "to  Berlin  generally, 
afford  us  explanations  of  many  circumstances 
which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
musical  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obstacles  still  exist- 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  other  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  will  soon  be  surmounted.  We  can- 
not sec  too  much  of  such  an  artistic  nature,  so 
noble  in  its  tendencies,  so  perfectly  accomplish- 
ed, and  so  comprehensive  in  its  operations  — 
especially  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when 
passion  and  obscurity  play  so  great  a  part  in 
musical  affairs.  It  has  been  granted  to  but  few 
to  attain  such  perfect  development,  such  rich  ef- 
fectiveness as  Felix  Mendelssohn.  His  eood 
fortune,  too,  remained  faithful  to  him  up  to' the 
end— when  his  youth  ended,  then,  also  ended  his 
life ! 

*  Mendelssolin  is  TPriting  to.  his  sisters. 


The  "Alceste"  of  Cluck. 

The  lyric  drama  is  now  so  much  embodied  on  the 
Europciin  system,  that  nationality  in  music,  as  re- 
jrrirds  opera,  is  fast  fading  away.  Even  In  Itafv, 
French,  German,  and  .ilso  English  works,  are  now 
produced.  In  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Haralinrftli, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,  and  other  great  musical  towns  in  Germa- 


ny, operas  of  every  school  find  a  place.  London  has 
long  yielded  to  the  cosmopolitan  principle,  and  a 
new  opera  or  a  revival  of  any  remarkable  production 
in  any  part  of  Europe  is  as  much  a  matter  of  inter- 
est as  an  original  composition  here.  Whatever  may 
he  allerjed  as  to  art-advancement,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  tlie  clinging  to  the  master-pieces  of  past  time 
should  be  so  strongly  manifested.  The  day  may 
come  when  HandeHs  operas,  containing  as  they  do 
such  exquisite  inspirations,  will  be  revived,  not  per- 
haps with  the  original  books,  for  the^e,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  irretrievably  bad,  but  the  music  may  be 
adapted  to  new  librettos.  As  regards  Gluck,  inas- 
much as  the  defunct  Ancient  Concerts  at  the  Hano- 
ver-Sqnare  Rooms  (the  cessation  of  which  was  a 
iieavy  l)low  for  the  preservation  of  art  of  by-crone 
days)  have  rendered  permanently  popular  certain 
airs,  his  name  has  always  lived  in  the  memory  ;  and 
it  has  been  tlie  constant  practice  of  opera  house  di- 
rectors to  promise  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
grand  works,  as  it  has  been  the  er|ually  certain  result 
that  nothinfr  was  done.  After  Gluck's  "  Orpheus  " 
had,  however,  been  resuscitated  at  the  The'atre  Ly- 
rique  in  Paris,  and  Viardot,  by  her  sublime  acting 
and  singing,  had  caused  the  revival  to  have  a  run  of 
some  hundreds  of  nights,  the  "  Orfeo  e  Eurydice  " 
was  magnificently  mounted  at  the  Royal  Italian  Op  - 
era  in  the  season  I860,  with  CsiUag,  Miolan-Carvai 
ho,  Didiee,  and  Pence.  The  grandeur  of  the  music 
and  the  freshness  of  the  melodies  quite  astounded 
the  modern  amateurs,  whose  experience  was  mainly 
metropolitan ;  but  in  Berlin  Gluck's  reputation  is 
constant,  and  not  casual.  Even  the  Grand  Imperial 
Opera-house  powers  were  awakened  from  their  trance 
by  Viardot's  Orfeo,  and,  searching  the  archives,  they 
ascertained  that  at  periodical  returns  Gluck  was  al- 
ways a  great  fact.  The  palmy  days  of  the  feuds  be- 
tween him  and  Piccini,  when  opera  flourished  on  the 
excitement  of  the  partisans  of  each  composer, 
Gluck's  memorable  musical  proclamations,  the  as- 
cendency which  France,  through  him,  acquired  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  reminded  the  Parisian  impresario 
tliat  the  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  art  never  dies — 
that  music  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  eternal.  So  Vi 
ardot,  an  artiste  whose  voice  ever  and  anon  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  extinguished,  still  most  unexpectedly 
turns  up  somewhere  in  Europe,  whether  singing  in 
Russian,  in  Spanish,  in  German,  in  French,  in  Ital- 
ian, or  in  English,  and  invariably  moves  her  audi- 
ence to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  She  is 
without  the  charm  of  personal  beauty,  without  the 
poss'ession  of  an  exceptional  organ  ;  she  is  ugly  and 
discordant  (as  her  detractors  give  out)  ;  yet  the  star 
of  this  child  of  song,  of  this  dramatic  and  musical 
genius,  never  sinks.  If  it  disappears  for  a  time  from 
one  hemisphere,  the  news  soon  arrives  from  another 
sky  that  it  is  shining  brilliantly.  One  moment  she  is 
heard  of  in  Berlin  as  the  "  Iphegenia  in  Tauride," 
and  in  Aulide  ;  as  the  Shakspcarian  Romeo,  with 
Vaccai's  vapid  music  ;  as  the  Desdemona  with  Ros- 
sini's finer  inspiration ;  as  the  Rosina  of  Iberian 
identity  ;  as  the  Alice  and  the  Princess  in  Meyer- 
beer's "  Robert  le  Diable,"  both  which  parts  she  has 
played  in  one  night ;  as  the  Valentina  par  excellence  ; 
as  the  only  Fides ;  as  the  creator  of  Orfeo  ;  and 
now,  as  the  only  singer  (without  voice  and  without 
beauty,  be  it  reiterated)  who  could  embody  Alceste 
as  she  is  now  embodying  it  in  Paris. 

This  revival  of  "  Alceste  "  will  bear  its  fruits. 
What  a  lesson  is  the  career  of  Gluck  for  all  compo- 
sers. A  Bohemian  by  birth,  he  became  a  wanderer 
at  an  early  age.  From  1736  to  1745  he  worked  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  of  the  second  Scotch  rebellion  he 
composed  two  operas  in  London,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess, for  Handel  was  in  the  field.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  latter  thought  little  of  Gluck  ;  bnt  the  composer 
of  "  Orfeo  "  was  then  writing  in  his  earliest  style. 
He  had  a  profound  veneration  for  Handel,  whose 
portrait  was  always  placed  opposite  his  bed.  To 
Gluck's  presence  in  this  country  is  the  world  indebted 
for  the  development  of  his  genius.  In  concocting 
(besides  the  two  operas)  a  pasticcio,  "  Pyramus  and 
Thishe,"  he  had  adapted  some  of  the  "airs  he  had 
composed  for  other  works,  and  he  was  so  astonished 
to  find  that,  in  their  new  position,  they  had  failed  to 
produce  the  effect  created  in  their  original  situations, 
that  lie  came  to  the  conclusion  there  were  rules  gov- 
erning composition  as  well  as  rules  which  guide  the 
material  world.  Hence  his  theory  of  the  strict  alli- 
ance necessary  to  be  preserved  between  sound  and 
sense,  between  poetry  and  notation,  between  melody 
and  rhythm,  between  accent  and  action.  In  due 
course  lie  published  his  two  celebr.ated  prefaces,  the 
one  to  the  Italian  version  of  "Alceste,"  in  1794,  at 
Venice,  and  the  other  prefixed  to  his  "  Paris  and 
Helena."  Abamloning  Metastasio,  Gluck  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  as  an  ally  Calsabigi,  who  wrote 
for  him  the  books  in.  which  such  intense  dramatic 
situations  are  to  be  found.     Gluck's  prefaces  were 


proclamations  ;ho  tliundcred  forth  his  theories  against 
superfluous  ornament,  be  declared  war  to  the  knife 
to  tedious  ritorncl'o,  to  florid  points  d'orgiie  ;  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  overture  being  a  precursor  of  the 
story  ;  he  claimed  to  be  the  musical  Raphael,  for  a.s 
the  slighteat  alteration  in  a  man's  traits  would  be- 
come disfigurement,  so  vv'ould  a  note  more  or  less 
sustained,  a  neglect  of  time,  an  appoggiatura  out  of 
place,  a  shake,  a  roulade,  ruin  an  entire  conception. 
Gluck's  prefaces  were  a  finality  doctrine  in  art,  and 
his  tlogmas,  albeit,  an  fond  based  on  truth,  have  not 
been  so  accepted.  The  Gluckist  faith  has  been  fol- 
lowed, it  is  true,  bat  its  principles  have  been  extend- 
ed. Mozart,  with  sojiie  well  known  exceptions,  ad- 
hered to  Gluck's  vocal  precepts,  but  advanced  far 
beyond  him  in  rich  and  varied  orchestration.  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Spolir,  Meyerbeer,  &c., 
also  are  Gluckists,  without  being  instrumentally  mo- 
notonous. Herein,  indeed,  is  the  capital  defect  of 
Gluck's  finality.  Would  he  not  have  resorted  to  all 
the  resources  of  modern  instruments  had  he  possesecd 
them  in  his  days  !  And  as  Mozart  found  it  not  be- 
neath his  genius  to  add  additional  accompaniments 
to  the  "  Messiah,"  why  should  not  a  conscientious 
and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gluck  like  Berlioz,  do 
the  same  for  his  idol  ?  Amateurs  may  remember 
the  dismal  effect  of  the  "  Messiah,"  with  the  original 
score,  when  essayed  by  Hullah,  in  St.  Martin's  Halt. 
A  more  recent  example  is  in  point.  Only  let  the 
sensations  be  contrasted  in  listening  to  Costa's  addi- 
tional accompaniments  to  Handel's  "  San.son,"  at 
Birmingham,  and  in  hearing  the  same  oratorio  at  the 
Hereford  Fcsdval.  with  the  meagre  instrumentation 
of  the  composer.  If  "Alceste"  should  be  performed 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  which  the  reception  of 
"  Orfeo "  would  fully  warrant,  no  better  service 
could  be  done  for  GInck  than  to  invite  cither  Berlioz 
or  Costa  to  write  additional  accompaniments  ;  and 
then  the  permanent  popularity  of  the  revival  would 
be  secured. 

The  mythological  tradition  of  "  Alceste  "  is,  that 
she  and  her  sister  murdered  their  father,  when,  flying 
to  Admetus,  she  married  Alceste  ;  but  that,  being 
pnrsued  by  Acastus,  the  brother,  with  an  army,  Ad- 
metus was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  offer  of  his  wife,  Alceste,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  her  husband's  stead.  Another  version  is, 
tliat  Admetus  being  about  to  die  from  disease,  Al- 
ceste, at  the  word  of  the  oracle  that  nothing  could 
save  his  life  but  for  some  one  dying  in  his  place,  gave 
herself  up  to  the  Fates  ;  Hercules,  however,  interve- 
ning to  bring  her  back  from  Tartarus.  The  French 
adaptation,  by  the  Bailie  du  Rollu,  of  Calsabigi's 
original  Italian  libretto,  differs  in  many  respects ; 
AiioUo  as  well  as  Hercules  controls  the  Fates.  In 
the  tragedy  of  Euripides  it  Is  the  influence  of  Her- 
cules alone.  Gluck  had  to  modify  his  score  to  full 
in  with  the  intentions  of  die  French  poet ;  but  the 
canvas  sufficed  for  the  genius  of  the  musician. 

It  can  create  no  surprise  that  since  the  revival  of 
"  Alceste  "  at  the  The'atre  Impe'riale  de  I'Ope'ra,  in 
Paris,  on  the  21st  of  October,  the  work  is  given 
three  nights  in  the  week,  and  bids  fiiir  to  be  as  popu- 
lar as  "Orphe'e"  was  at  the  Theatre  Lyriqne.  This 
second  triumph  of  Gluck  proves  the  accuracy  of  the 
judgment  of  the  amateurs  who  have  been  trying  so 
long  to  impress  upon  London  managers  the  impor- 
tance to  art  of  such  resuscitations.  If  "  Iphigenie 
en  Aulide,"  "  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"  "  Armide," 
and  "  Alceste,"  were  added  to  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era repertoire  at  Covent-garden,  now  that  die  ice  has 
been  broken  with  "  Orphee,"  there  would  be  both  a 
classic  and  popnlar  Ivre-drama  to  fall  back  upon. 
Gluck  killed  Lully  arid  other  French  composers  in 
his  days,  and  the  influence  of  his  works  left  at  the 
Grand'  Opera  no  prestige  for  his  successors,  until 
Rossini  arrived  with  his'  "  William  Tell,"  and  Mey- 
erbeer, with  his  "  Robert  le  Diable."  Hale'vy's 
"  Juive"  survives  of  the  Academician's  operas,  and 
Donizetti's  "  Favorita"  retains  its  place;  but  Rossi- 
ni and  Meyerbeer,  especially  the  latter,  are  the  great 
attractions.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  listen- 
ing public,  fatigued  with  modern  mediocrity,  who 
are  glad  to  fall  back  on  the  past.  Here,  Mozart's 
"Don  Giovanni"  alone  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  opera ;  but  Gluck's  French  list  of  works 
opens  up  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  cast  in  Paris  is  as 
follows  .  Alceste,  Madame  Viardot  ;  Greek  Girl, 
Mdlle.  de  Taisy  :  Admete,  M.  Michot ;  High  Priest, 
M.  Cazaux ;  Horcule.  M.  Borchard  ;  Evandre,  M. 
Kronig  ;  ApoUon,  M.  Grizy ;  Caron,  M.  Coulon.  M. 
Diotsch  conducts  the  orchestra,  the  strength  of  which 
in  the  stringed  has  been  carried  up  to  14  violins,  14 
second  ditto,  10  altos,  10  violoncellos,  and  nine  double 
basses.  Berlioz,  in  praising  this  additional  pha- 
lanx, states  that  it  has  brought  the  Grand  Opera 
Band  up  to  the  number  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
orchestra  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  Costa's  players  are 
not  only  more  numerous  than  the  above  in  stringed. 
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but,  as  Berlioz  well  knows,  the  English  artists  play- 
on  more  costly  and  superior  instruments,  which  fact 
accounts  for  the  volume  of  sound  that  so  struck 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  &c.  A  bass  trombone  is 
added  to  the  Paris  band,  but  otherwise  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  tlie  wind  instruments.  Indeed, 
as  regards  the  orchestration,  the  original  score  is  rig- 
idly adhered  to,  which,  with  due  submission  to  Bci'- 
lioz,  is  to  be  regretted.  The  proof  that  additional 
sonority  is  required  is  given  by  the  increase  of  the 
stringed  ;  and  if  new  accompaniments  had  been  writ- 
ten for  the  wood  and  brass,  monotony  would  be 
avoided.  The  flute  and  oboe  play  a  prominent  part 
in  the  instrumentation  of  Gluck,  it  is  true  ;  but  clar- 
ionets, bassoons,  and  horns  would  impart  infinite 
ilan  and  variety  in  many  passages.  As  transposi- 
tion has  been  imperative  from  beginning  to  end,  to 
enable  Madame  Viardot  to  sing  Alceste,  tliere  could 
have  been  the  less  remorse  in  additional  accompani- 
ment. The  composer's  score,  it  is  admitted,  will,  in 
certain  parts,  lose  ;  but  in  the  main  it  would  gain 
immeasurably.  Transposition  in  a  concert-room  is 
always  accepted  ;  why  should  there  be  this  obstinacy 
in  resisting  it  for  the  stage,  especially  when  scenic 
effect  will  be  so  much  improved  ?  The  loss  of  a  few 
notes,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  chain  of  modula- 
tions, must  be  attended  to  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
skillful  adapter. 

The  Paris  execution  is  not  so  rigidly  exact  as  that 
generally  remarked  in  Germany.  It  is  warmer  in  the 
coloring,  but  it  might  be  rendered  still  more  so,  and 
there  would  even  then  be  no  exaggeration  in  Gluck's 
intentions.  Viardot  is  the  tower  of  strength  in  the 
cast.  One  wonders  how  Signora  Bernasconi  satisfied 
Gluck  in  the  Italian  version  in  Vienna,  in  1767  ?  He 
selected  Rosalie  Levasseur  herself  for  the  French 
adaptation  in  1776.  Since  that  date  the  heroine  of 
Euripides  has  fallen  to  Madame  Saint-Huberte,  to 
Mdlle.  Maillart,  and  to  Madame  Branchi.  The  last 
mentioned  artiste  is  within  the  recollection  of  old 
opera  frequenters.  '■  Alceste  "  was  revived  for  her 
and  the  famed  tenor,  Nourrit,  in  182.5  ;  and  it  was  for 
her  farewell  benefit  it  was  done  in  1826,  not  to  be 
brought  forth  again  until  the  year  of  grace  1861,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  the  prodigious  sensation 
created  by  Viardot  in  singing  detached  airs  at  the 
Conservatoire  concerts  after  her  triumph  in  "Orphe'e." 
How  little  can  the  results  of  first  nights  be  depended 
upon  !  Sophie  Arnould,  who  had  been  Gluck's  Eury- 
diee  and  Iphigenie,  in  Paris,  was  not  assigned  Alceste, 
the  music  of  which  was  written  for  a  high  soprano. 
The  enraged  prima  donna  got  up  a  cabal,  and  "  Al- 
cestes,"  on  the  opening  representation,  was  a  quasi- 
Jiasco.  "  'Alceste  '  est  tombe'e,"  exclaimed  Gluck  at 
the  end,  in  despair.  "  Oui,"  replied  a  friend,  "  tom- 
b&  du  del." 

The  introduction  to  "Alceste"  has  the  proportions 
of  an  overture,  although,  like  that  of  "  Don  Giovan- 
ni," it  is  allied  to  the  opening  piece,  as  the  curtain 
rises.  Before  Gluck's  time,  by  the  way,  the  curtain 
never  fell  between  the  acts,  and  the  audience  saw  all 
the  labors  of  the  carpenters  in  preparing  the  stage  set. 
The  first  chorus,  "Dieux,  rendez-nous  notre  Koi," 
and  the  .aria  d'intr.ata  of  Alceste,  "  Grand  Dieu  du 
destin  qui  m'accable,"  are  sublime  in  expression,  and 
are  followed  by  the  grand  ceremonial  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  It  is  wonderful  how  Gluck  works  up  the  in- 
terest in  the  declaration  of  the  oracle  with  the  con- 
sternation of  the  multitude,  that  the  King  of  Thessaly 
must  die  that  dayunless  someone  will  die  in  his  stead. 
The  grand  sceiia  of  Alceste,  "Divinity  du  Styx," 
terminates  the  first  act.  Tlie  Queen  is  left  alone  in 
her  despair  in  the  temple,  and  resolves  to  save  her 
spouse  by  giving  herself  up  to  death.  The  phases  of 
passion  during  this  scene  are  most  trying  and  arduous 
for  the  singer,  who  has  three  great  airs  during  this 
act, — the  one  of  anxiety,  the  next  of  affection,  and 
the  last  of  invocation.  The  wife,  the  mother,  the 
fatalist  appear  in  turn.  Love  and  despair,  fananticism 
and  heroic  enthusiasm,  struggle  successfully  in  Al- 
ceste's  bosom.  The  shades  cannot  affright  her;  the 
terrible  cries  from  the  Styx,  do  not  dismay  her;  Cer- 
berus barks  in  vain  ;  Alceste  has  but  one  fixed  idea 
— the  noble  effort  to  save  Admete,  and  she  fronts  the 
abyss  undismayed.  Viardot  was  inspired  during  this 
act ;  the  actress  and  the  singer  were  equally  great  and 
imposing.  Whether  in  energy,  or  in  the  last  stage  of 
human  weakness,  her  pantomine  was  always  as  sug- 
gestive, and  her  passionate  accents  and  thrilling  tones 
in  the  notation,  testified  to  her  thorough  grasp  of 
Gluck's  conception.  The  tenor  air  of  Admete,  "Al- 
ceste, au  nom  des  Dieux,"  was  very  well  sung  by 
Micbot.  Coulon's  voice  is  not  of  the  depth  "deeper 
still"  required  for  the  fine  air  of  ■'  Caron  Tappelle;" 
but  the  stentorian  air  of  Hercule,  "  C'est  en  vain  que 
I'enfer,"  was  well  delivered  by  the  athletic  M.  Borch- 
ard. — Queen,  London. 
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Paris- 

Oct.  24.  —  Congratulate  mo,  then,  for  have  I  not 
stood  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  and  dared  the 
horrors  of  that  battery  of  sad  sensations,  called 
Pierre  de  I\Ji'dici.i,  directed  by  Prince  Poniatowsky, 
eminent  in  the  art  of  offence,  skilled  in  wounding  tlie 
spirit  !  Well,  since  it  had  to  be  undergone,  as  I 
said  in  my  last,  better  to  have  it  over  at  once  than 
suffer  the  continued  tremors  of  this  sword  of  Damo- 
cles. It  has  dropt  upon  us  at  last ;  we  have  felt  its 
sharpest  edge,  but  we  still  live  tant  bien  que  nial.  I 
am  not  going  to  inflict  any  lengthened  notice  of  this 
performance  upon  you,  uselessly  reviving  my  suffer- 
ings, without  contributing  to  your  edification.  Let 
me  only  say  that  M.  Faure,  the  excellent  William 
Tell,  and  almost  excellent  Don  Giovanni,  of  your 
last  Italian  Opera  season,  had  to  make  his  cltfbut  in 
the  part  of  Julian  de  Medicis,  in  this  tedious  work. 
The  part  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  powers,  and  in- 
deed is  not  one  calculated  at  all  for  a  singer  of  first 
rank,  for  it  contains  but  one  duo  and  one  air.  The 
concerted  pieces  go  for  nothing.  I  told  j'ou  before, 
some  modifications  had  been  introduced  in  the  de- 
nouement  of  the  opera,  rendering  it  less  gloomy  and 
repulsive.  This  has  necessitated  a  new  finale,  which 
is  quite  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  opera,  neither 
rising  nor  falling  below  the  dead  level  of  commplace. 
The  ballet  called  "  Les  Amours  de  Diane,"  which 
has  always  accompanted  Pierre  de  Medicis,  has  been 
retained,  but  neither  lends  nor  borrows  grace  from 
its  leaden  setting,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Mad. 
Ferraris. 

In  the  It.alian  Theatre  we  had  the  first  appearance 
this  season  of  Signer  Mario,  who  had  sung  the  11 
Barhier  and  eke  in  Vn  Ballo  in  Maschera.  To 
myself,  and  to  all  else  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed, it  is  apparent  that  Mario  has  wonderfully 
recovered  much  of  that  youthful  freshness  which  his 
person  and  deportment  have  so  steadily  retained, 
while  the  capricious  organ  which  in  its  periods  of 
thorough  efficiency  placed  its  possessor  first  perhaps 
among  all  tenors,  actual  or  historical,  has  passed 
through  every  phase  of  decadence,  even  to  downright 
decreptitude,  anon  recovered  as  by  potent  charm,  or 
the  exhaustion  of  some  withering  poison.  Latterly, 
however,  the  clouds  which  had  drifted  across  the 
brilliant  lumin.ary  had  become  so  frequent  and  un- 
transparent  eclipse  seems  imminent.  IThe  joy  of  the 
critics  especially,  whose  painful  task  it  is  to  note, 
like  astronomers,  with  rigid  accuracy  the  declension 
or  oscillation  of  those  admired  stars,  who  do  not 
bear  the  operation  of  science  so  philosophically  as 
their  celestial  prototypes — the  joy  of  all,  I  say,  was 
the  greater,  therefore,  to  find  Signor  Mario's  voice 
in  the  recovered  possession  of  so  phenomenal  a  share 
of  the  attributes  of  its  prime.  'The  vocal  sickness 
of  the  great  tenor  has  this  time  no  convalescence, 
but  jumps  at  once  to  elastic  health.  In  a  becchiera 
of  imaginery  sillery  we  drink  to  its  preservation — 
may  it  yet  continue  for  many  years  the  even  tenor  of 
its  course. 

"Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep 
no  more  !"  Would  we  could  parody  the  stern  decree 
and  say,  "  Beneventano  doth  murder  song;  Benny 
shall  sing  no  more."  Well,  but  he  does  not,  some 
will  say,  in  an  honest  sense  of  the  word.  No  more 
he  does,  or  the  owl  shall  sing  the  nightingale  into  an 
ivy  bush.  Canis  htrat,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the 
Latin  exercise  book  —  the  dog  barks  !  He  was  the 
Figaro  to  Signor  Mario  Count  Almaviva.  Poor, 
light,  merry,  busy ,  frisky  smoother  of  Sevillian  chins, 
and  plotter  of  Sevillian  intrigues  !  poor  Figaro,  to 
see  the,  triksy  barber  !  thus  transmogrified  into  the 
most  melancholy  and  lymphathie  of  hair-dressers. 
Figaro  here !  Figaro  there  !  but  Figaro  is  anywhere 
but  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  at  this  present  mo- 
ment. In  the  Ballo  in  HJaschera  the  part  of  Ecnato, 
the  Ankerstrom  of  the  French  Gustave  was  played 
by  Signor  Delle  Sedie.  The  originalrepresentative 
of  the  character  here  was  Signor  Graziani,  and  I 
shall  do  no  injustice  to  the  latter,  or  unduly  flatter 
the  former,  if  I  boldly  establish  a  comparison  between 
them.  If  Signor  Graziani  excel  in  the  resonant 
quality  of  his  voice,  Signor  Delle  Sedie,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pre-eminent  for  his  power  of  expression,  his 
softness  and  smoothness  of  tone,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  light  and  shade.  Signor  Graziani,  in  some 
degree,  revealed  too  freely  in  the  merely  physical 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  tones  of  which  seemed  to 
issue  forth  spontaneously  in  native  excellence.  Sig- 
nor Delle  Sedie,  whose  voice  has  not  the  same  power, 
never  loses  control  over  it,  and  gives  to  each  note, 
with  delicate  care,  its  exact  value  and  intention.  In 
the  last  act  this  conscientious  and  most  intelligent 
artist  rose  to  the  highest   point  in  the   perfection  of 


his  execution,  as  well  as  in  the  appreciation  of  his 
audience,  who  warmly  and  fi'Cquently  applauded  him, 
and  demanded  his  air  "Delia  vita"  a  second  lime. 


London. 

Royal  English  Opeka. — This  Theatre  com- 
menced proceedings  on  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  in  a  man- 
ner which  promises  well  for  the  season  to  come.  A 
new  Opera  was  produced  —  Mr.  Howard  Glover's 
Hnij  Bias — with  triumphant  success. 

A  very  few  lines  must  .suflice  at  present  to  chroni- 
cle the  reopening  of  this  national  establishment  last 
night,  in  presence  of  a  crowded  audience,  with  an 
original  grand  work  in  four  acts,  from  the  pen  of  an 
English  composer.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison could  not  have  commenced  their  "season"  more 
auspiciously.  The  new  opera  achieved  a  brilliant 
and  well-merited  success,  and  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause bestowed  upon  its  composer,  who  was  unani- 
mously called  for  at  the  end,  after  the  principal  sing- 
ers had  been  summoned,  was  a  spontaneous  tribute 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  experienced  such  hearty 
gratification  from  his  music.  Although  the  only 
dramatic  composition  of  his  which  hiid  been  pre- 
viously represented  on  the  London  boards  was  an 
operetta  called  Aminta,  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  a  good  many  years  since,  Mr.  Howard 
Glover  has  long  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
ranks  of  English  musicians,  and  by  musical  ama- 
teurs is  popularly  recognized  as  the  author  of  7am 
0'  Shanta',  one  of  the  most  characteristic  works  of 
its  class  ever  written  for  tlie  concert-room.  His  new 
opera,  the  book  of  which  prepared  by  himself,  de- 
rives its  material  from  Hugo's  celebrated  play  Ruy 
Bias,  is  a  more  ambitious  effort  than  any  that  has  yet 
proceeded  from  his  pen  ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  add 
that  increase  of  endeavour  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  proportionate  amount  of  success.  But  of  the 
merits  of  Rui/  Bias,  libretto  and  music,  we  must 
defer  speaking  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 
Enough  just  now  to  say  that  it  is  placed  upon  the 
stage  with  that  completeness  in  every  department  for 
which  the  Royal  English  Opera  has  earned  honora- 
ble distinction  ;  that  the  cast  comprises  the  strength 
of  the  company  ;  and  that  the  orchestra  and  chorus, 
under  the  vigilant  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon — 
who  seldom  foils  to  secure  by  indefatigable  zeal  and 
talent  an  eminently  satisfactory  "first  performance," 
and  has  maintained  his  reputation  on  the  present  oc- 
casion— exhibit  all  their  well-known  efficiency.  The 
character  of  Buy  Bias  falls  to  Mr.  Harrison,  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  to  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  and  that 
of  Don  Sallust  to  Mr.  Santley  (whose  return  to  the 
Royal  English  Opera  is  a  manifest  gain  to  its  inter- 
ests) ;  while  the  subordinate  parts  are  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Sus.an  Pyne,  Miss  Thirwall,  Mr.  St.  Albyn, 
Mr.  Patey  and  Miss  Jessie  M'Lean,  a  young  and 
highly  promising  debutante,  for  whom  a  personage 
has  been  invented  something  akin  to  the  page  in  the 
Huguenots,  Gustave  or  the  Ballo  in  Maschera,  wholly 
foreign  to  the  drama  of  M.  Hugo.  The  performance 
did  not  terminate  till  a  late  hour  ;  but  the  good  sense 
of  the  principal  singers  in  respectfully  declining  "en- 
cores" prevented  the  slightest  feeling  of  tedium 
among  the  audience,  who  consequently  remained, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  until  the  last  note 
of  the  opera.  As  there  were  a  great  many  songs,  all 
more  or  less  attractive,  and  some  eminently  beauti- 
ful, had  "encores"  been  accepted,  the  fall  of  the  ear- 
tain  might  have  been  postponed  till  considerably  past 
midnight.  In  the  instance  of  two  ballads,  neverthe- 
less, "  A  sympathizing  heart"  (Act  ii.)  and  "  Could 
life's  dark  scene  be  changed  for  me"  (Act  iii.)  both 
sung  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  by  Miss 
Louisa  Pyne,  and  the  last  especially,  one  of  the  most 
expressive  and  unhackneyed  compositions  of  its  class 
that  we  remember,  the  sensation  created  was  so  re- 
markable, and  the  demand  for  repetition  so  thoroug- 
ly  genuine  and  unanimous,  the  stringent  regulation 
now  for  the  first  time  adopted  at  the  theatre  of  resist- 
ing such  demands  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  was 
regarded — not  altogether  unreasonably,  perhaps — as 
somewhat  of  a  hardship. 

After  the  opera,  the  National  Anthem  was  sung 
by  the  entire  company,  Mr.  Henry  Haigh  (tenor) 
and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  taking  the  solos.  Euy  Bias 
is  to  be  repeated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  evening. 
— London  Times. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters. 

A  LETTEK  FKOM   MENDELSSOHN    WITU    REFEKENCE 
TO   AN    ENGLISH    ARTIST.* 

LsirziG,  I8th  Nov.,  1837. 
My  Deur  Sir:  —  It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  your 
sister  first  appeared  here  in  public,  &  directly  after  it 
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I  wanted  to  write  to  you  &  give  you  a  full  account 
of  it  &  only  to-day  I  have  leisure  enough  to  do  it. — 
Excuse  it,  but  althoujjh  it  is  late  &  I  may  think  that 
you  heard  already  from  other  sides  of  all  the  details 
of  her  great  success  here  I  cannot  help  writing  you 
also  on  the  subject,  &  before  all  I  shout  "triumph  " 
because  you  know  that  you  are  my  enemj^  t  &  that 
my  opinion  prerailed  only  with  great  diflRculty  (let- 
ters included)  &  it  comes  now  out  how  well  I  knew 
my  countrymen,  how  well  they  appreciate  what  is 
good  &  beautiful,  &  what  a  service  to  all  the  lovers 
of  music  has  been  done  by  your  sisters  coming  over 
to  this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  thinks 
the  same  of  my  opinion  now,  I  am  sometimes  afraid 
she  must  find  the  place  so  very  small  &  dull,  &  miss 
,  her  splendid  Philharmonic  hand  &  all  those  March- 
ionesses, &  Dutehcsses  &  Lady  Patronesses  who  look 
so  beautifully,  aristocratically,  in  your  Concert- 
rooms,  &  of  whom  we  have  a  great  want.  But  if 
being  really  and  heartily  liked  &  loved  by  a  public, 
&  being  looked  on  as  a  most  distinguished  &  emin- 
ent talent  must  also  convey  a  feeling  of  pleasure  to 
those  that  are  the  object  of  it,  I  am  sure  that  your 
sister  cannot  repent  her  resolution  of  accepting  the 
invitation  to  this  place,  &  must  be  glad  to  think  of 
the  delight  she  gave  &  the  many  friends  she  made  in 
so  short  a  time  &  in  a  ibreign  country.  Indeed  I 
never  heard  such  an  unanimous  expression  of  de- 
light as  after  her  first  Recitative,  &  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  people  at  once  agreeing  and  the  difference  of 
opinion  (which  must  always  prevail)  consisting  only 
in  the  more  or  less  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  her.  It 
was  capital  that  not  one  hand's  applause  received 
her  when  she  first  appeared  to  sing  "Non  piii  di  fiori" 
because  the  triumph  after  the  Recitative  was  the 
greater  ;  the  room  rung  of  applause,  &  after  it  there 
was  such  a  noise  of  conversations,  people  expressing 
their  delight  to  each  other,  that  not  a  note  of  the 
whole  ritornelle  could  be  heard ;  then  silence  was 
again  restored,  &  after  the  air,  which  she  really  sang 
better  &  with  more  expression  than  I  ever  heard  from 
her,  my  good  Leipzic  public  became  like  mad,  & 
made  a  most  tremendous  noise.  Since  that  moment 
she  was  the  declared  favorite  of  them.  They  are 
equally  delighted  with  her  clear  &  youthful  voice  & 
with  the  purity  &  good  taste,  with  which  she  sings 
everything.  The  Polacca  of  the  Puritani  was  en- 
cored, which  is  a  rare  thing  in  our  concerts  here,  & 
I  am  quite  sure  the  longer  she  stays  &  the  more  she 
is  heard  the  more  she  will  become  a  favorite  ;  because 
she  possesses  just  those  two  qualities  of  which  the 
public  is  particitlavly  fond  here — purity  of  intonation 
&  a  thorough  bred  musical  feeling.  I  must  also  add 
that  I  never  heard  her  to  greater  advantage  than  at 
these  two  concerts,  &  that  I  liked  her  singing  infin- 
itely better  than  ever  I  did  before;  whether  it  might 
be  that  the  smaller  room  suits  her  better  or  perhaps 
the  foreign  air,  or  whether  it  is  that  I  am  partial  to 
every  thing  in  this  country  (which  is  also  not  unlike- 
ly) but  I  really  think  her  much  superior  to  what  I 
have  heard  her  before.  And  therefore  I  am  once  more 
glad  that  I  have  conquered  you,  my  enemy. 

They  are  now  in  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Dessau  &  with  Berlin,  whereto  they  intend  to  go 
during  the  intervals  of  the  concerts  here ;  I  hope 
however  that  their  stay  will  be  prolonged  as  much  as 
possible.  We  had  Vieuxtemps  here,  who  delighted 
the  public  ;  we  also  expect  Blagrove  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  Charles  Kemble  with  his  daugh- 
ter Adelaide  passed  also  by  this  place,  but  she  did 
not  sing  in  public,  only  at  a  party  at  my  house.  Has 
Mr.  Coventry  received  my  letter,  and  one  for  Ben- 
nett I  sent  him  ?  And  have  you  received  the  parcel 
with  my  Concerto,  which  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  pro- 
mised to  send  in  great  haste  ?  Do  you  see  Mr.  Klin- 
geraann  sometimes  ?  And  how  is  music  going  on  in 
England  ?  Or  had  you  no  time  to  think  now  of  any- 
thing else  than  the  Guildhall  pudding  &  pies  &  the 
200  pineapples  which  the  Queen  ate  there,as  a  French 


paper  has  it  ?  If  you  see  Mr.  Attwood  will  you  tell 
him  my  best  compliments  &  wishes,  &  that  a  very 
great  cause  of  regret  to  me  is  my  not  having  been 
able  to  meet  him  at  my  last  stay  in  England.  And 
now  the  paper  is  over  &  and  consequently  the  letter 
also.  Excuse  the  style,  which  is  probably  very  Ger- 
man. My  kindest  regard  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clark,  & 
my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  letter  &  the  papers  they 
Sent  me  by  Mrs.  Novello.  And  now  good  bye  &  be 
as  well  and  happy  as  I  always  wish  you  to  be. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Felix  Mendellssohn  Bakthot-dt. 

*  This  letter  is  not  from  the  volume  of  Travelling  Letters 
rec'ently  published. 

t  In  allusion  to  Mr.  A.  Novello's  desire  that  his  sister,  Miss 
Clara,  should  proceed  direct  to  Italy  and  not  vL-iit  Germamy. 


Jfotglt's  Icurnal  of  Sitsit. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  23,  18B]  . 

The  Opera  of  Martha,  Piano  Solo,  is  completed  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal  by  the  publication  of  a  title  page  and 
the  ''  Argument." 


At  Home.  —  The  readers  of  this  Journal  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dwight  arrived  in 
the  Niagara,  on  Saturday  last,  and  that  he  will 
forthwith  resume  the  control  of  these  columns, 
which  have  so  long  needed  his  direct  supervision. 
However  interesting  the  "  Editorial  Correspond- 
ence," published  in  these  columns  during  his  ab- 
sence, may  have  been,  -we  presume  that  all  the 
readers  of  this  "  organ  "  will  gladly  welcome  home 
him,  who  so  well  understands  the  uses  of  all  its 
stops,  and  all  its  rows  of  keys,  how  to  draw  out 
its  best  tones,  to  display  its  rarest  combinations, 
and  to  discourse  its  fittest  and  grandest  music. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those 
correspondents  who  have  lightened  by  their  con- 
tributions, the  unaccustomed  labors  of  his  assistant, 
who  has  aspired  to  do  no  higher  service  than  to 
supply  the  "  wind  "  necessary  to  keep  in  it  the 
breath  of  life.  Borne  things  may  have  found  a 
place  in  these  columns  which  a  severer  taste  or 
wider  experience  would  have  excluded,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  Art 
have  been  kept  in  view,  and  that  the  former 
high  character  of  the  Journal  of  Music  has  not 
materially  suffered  during  the  long  absence  of 
its  editor. 


Concerts- 

The  first  concert  of  Messrs.  Kreissmann,  Leonhard 
and  Eichberg  was  given  last  Saturday  evening,  at 
Chickering's  Hall.  The  attendance  was  not  large, 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  cultivated  of 
music-lovers,  those  whose  faces  we  never  miss  on 
such  occasions,  were  present  with  then'  intelligent 
approving  smiles. 

PROGRAMME. 

\ — Andante  et  Var.,  by  Sehumann,  op.  46,  (for  two  pianos.) 

Messrs.  Dresel  and  Leonhard. 
2  f  o  Anfenthalt.  1  Schubert. 

(  6  Die  Post,       I  Mr.  Kreissmann 

3 — Sonate,  op.  30,  No.  1,  Beethoven,  (Violin  and  Piano.) 

Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leonhard. 
4 — Songs  by  Pranz;  Friililiugsgedriinge.  TUr  Musik,  Waldfahrt 

Mr.  Kreissmann. 
5 — Tarantella,  (Violin,)  by  Schubert.  Mr.  Eichberg. 

6— Sonate,  B  minor,  Bach;  (Violin  and  Piano.) 
Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leonhard 
7 — Dichterliebe,  op.  48;  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,)  Schumann. 

Mr.  Kreissmann. 
8  I  a  Andante  spiauato,  op.  22,  1  Chopin. 

I  6  Polonaise,  op.  53,  i  Mr.  Leonhard. 

9— Trio,  in  G  major,  (Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,)  Haydn. 

Messrs.  Eichberg,  Leonhard  and  Wichtenthal. 

Schumann's  Andante  (for  two  pianos),  exquisitely 

played  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Leonhard,  gave  us 

more  tangible  proof  of  the  genius  of  the  composer 


than  anything  we  have  heard.  The  melody  is  love- 
ly, full  of  a  certain  pensiveness,  not  akin  to  melan- 
choly, hut  graceful  though  subdued  in  character.  It 
is  feeling  embodied  in  tone  ;  the  feeling  of  a  noble 
soul,  tempered  and  refined  by  suffering,  at  once  beau- 
tiful and  touching.  Of  the  instrumental  portion  of 
the  concert  this  was  to  us  by  far  the  most  interesting 
— in  spite  the  older  and  greater  names  that  follow  on 
the  programme. 

Mr.  KREiss5rANN  is  pretty  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers, and  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  say  vei7  little 
about  him  that  is  new.  We  all  love  to  hear  his  fine 
voice,  and  we  all  recognize  the  intellectual  power  and 
discrimination  which  his  singing  shows.  He  favored 
us  with  an  unusual  number  of  pieces,  embracing 
many  well-contrasted  styles.  Schumann's  Dichtei-- 
Jiebe  displays  a  vigorous  dramatic  conception,  and  is 
filled  with  an  intensity  of  passion  ;  but  the  songs  of 
Franz  are  more  enjoyable,  certainly  more  pleasing  to 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  Eichberg  has  steadily  worked  his  way  to  a 
position  where,  without  disparagement  it  is  safe  to 
say,  he  is  second  to  no  resident  artist.  An  honest, 
thorough  musician,  gifted  with  the  finer  sense  which 
lifts  a  violin-sonata  above  mere  fiddling,  and  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  his  art,  he  is  always  welcomed  upon 
the  platform.  The  Tarantella,  by  Schubert,  was 
probably  the  best  test  of  his  execution  ;  although,  in 
the  Sonatas,  by  Bach  and  Beethoven,  he  played  with 
all  the  power,  the  taste  and  earnestness  that  always 
mark  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Leonhard  filled  his  portion  of  the  time  ac- 
ceptably, although  none  of  his  selections  were  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  any  special  enthusiasm.  The  piano- 
forte suffers  so  much  when  its  tones  are  contrasted 
with  the  live  notes  of  stringed  instruments,  that  it  is 
alwa-  s  expedient  for  the  player  to  select  music  with 
some  vital  force  in  it,  and  not  depend  on  the  dreamy 
reveries  which  in  a  private  circle  are  so  delightful. 

The  concluding  Trio,  by  Haydn,  was  full  of  the 
.simple  beauty  that  marks  all  the  works  of  this  beloved 
master.  It  is  not  a  grand,  or  a  profound,  or  a  dra- 
matic, or  other  large-adjectived  composition ;  but  is 
.spontaneous,  melodious  and  tasteful.  It  served  to 
introduce  Mr.  Wichtenthal,  a  new  and  fine  violoncel- 
list, whom  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again. 

The  next  concert  to  be  given  this  evening,  we  hope 
will  draw  out  more  of  those  who  can  appreciate  real- 
ly excellent  chamber  music. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  give 
their  first  Concert  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov. 
27th.  An  attractive  programme  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 


Mad.  Varian's  Concerts,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
have  thus  far  been  well  attended,  and  given 
much  satisfaction.  Mad.  Varian  has  needed  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  by  a  large  hall  and  an 
orchestra  to  display  her  best  characteristics. 
Mr.  Hoffmann  still  gives  her  his  efficient  aid 
as  pianist. 


Miss  Brainerd  is  continuing  her  professional 
tour  in  Connecticut,  her  native  state.  Her  last 
series  of  concerts,  recently  given,  proved  very 
successful.  During  the  present  week  concerts 
have  been  given  in  Watertown,  Plymouth, 
Litchfield,  Norfolk,  and  Winsted,  assisted  by 
Mr.  GusTvus  Geary,  Tenor ;  and  Dr.  Clare 
W.  Beames,  Pianist  and  Manager. 


Milan.  —  Mad.  Colson  has  reappeared  with  great 
success  in  Donizetti's  Poliuto,  and  subsequently  in 
11  Trovatore,  with  similar  success. 

Madrid.  —  Mad.  La  Grange  has  appeared  here 
in  Norma,  exciting  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
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Opera  m  Boston. 

Mr.  Ullman  has  issued  one  of  liis  eharacter- 
istiu  manifesto  to  the  public  of  Boston,  giving  his 
programme  of  opera  for  this  season  : 

"  Since  I  decided  to  undertalve  the  management  of 
the  Opera  for  the  ensuing  season,  war  has  broken 
out,  whicli  has  greatly  increased  the  risks  of  tliat  at 
all  times  difficult  enterprise,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  precludes  even  the  possibility  of  an  attempt. 
Yet  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  effort  provided  some 
encouragement  be  held  out  to  me. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  have  appealed  to  my  friends 
and  the  public  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  benclit  I  have  ever  taken  in  those 
cities  during  a  managerial  career  of  eighteen  years, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  appeal  received  a 
cordial  and  liberal  response. 

"To  complete  the  sum  required  for  the  conclusion 
of  some  important  engagements  now  negotiating  by 
my  European  agent,  I  have  determined  to  give  four 
Operas  in  Boston,  the  first  two  of  which  will  be  for 
my  benefit,  and  trust  you  will  not  only  honor  me 
with  your  presence,  hut  likewise  induce  your  friends 
to  attend. 

"  These  Operas  will  be  given  November  25th, 
26th,  28th,-  and  29th,  and  are  positively  the  only 
performances  that  will  be  produced  in  Boston  until 
February  or  March  next,  Mr.  PIekrmann,  the  cele- 
brated Prestidigitntem-,  commencing  his  long-e.'ipeeted 
engagement  on  Monday,  December  2d."     *     *      * 

In  addition  to  Miss  Hinklet,  Beignoli,  M.4n- 
cnsi,  Snsisri,  and  Miss  Kellogs,  Mr.  Ullmann 
tells  us  that  "  an  engagement  has  been  eiTected  with 
Mrae.  CoMTE-BoECHAED,  one  of  the  best  Prima 
Donnas  ever  in  this  country,  who  is  now  in  New 
York  on  her  way  to  Havana,  where  she  is  engaged 
to  appear  in  December,  as  the  leading  Soprano  of 
the  great  Italian  Opera  Company  .at  the  Tacon  The- 
atre. Madame  Comte-Borchard  will  appear  in  Bos- 
ton as  Lucrezia  Borgia, 

"  The  performances  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Gael  Anschutz. 

"  The  two  Benefits  will  take  place  on  Monday  .and 
Tuesday,  November  25th  and  26th." 

The  operas  to  be  given  are  II  Ballo  in  Mas- 
che.ra,  Beily,  Les  Noces  de  Jeannetle,  Lucrezia 
and  Martha. 


Paris.  —  Mr.  Satter,  the  pianist,  is  now  in  Paris, 
where  he  proposes  to  give  some  concerts  during  the 
winter. 


tisital  Corrtspnbenre. 


Milwaukee,  Nov.  14,  1861. — Messrs.  Editors: 
—  Notwithstanding  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  the 
war,  our  musical  Society  continues  its  monthly  con- 
certs for  members,  and  with  rather  more  pecuniary 
success  than  might  be  expected — the  house  (Albany 
Hall)  being  well  filled  on  the  last  occasion.  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  the  Society  gave  its  117th 
monthly  concert  for  members.  The  programme 
was  an  extraordinarily  rich  one,  commencing  whh 
that  beautiful  and  charming  overinre  to  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Nicolai.  The  orchestra  con- 
sisting of  some  thirty-five  members,  under  the  able 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Abel,  performed  this  somewhat 
difficult  composition  in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  were 
rewarded  by  loud  applause  from  the  appreciating 
audience.  No.  2,  was  a  duet  by  Mendelssohn  —  "I 
would  that  my  Love,"  sung  by  the  Director  of  the 
Society,  and  a  young  lady,  (Miss  Beendeke), 
a  new  beginner,  who,  though  still  very  young,  dis- 
plays considerable  talent,  which,  with  a  proper  culti- 
vation, will  give  the  lady  a  fair  local  reputation  as  a 
singer.  No.  3 — a  solo  for  the  violin,  DeBeriot  — 
was  executed  in  a  masterly  style  by  Mr.  WeinbdrG' 


who  is  decidedly  tJie  favorite  of  our  concert-going 
citizens.  He  was  loudly  enrored,  as  usual.  The 
finale  of  an  act  of  Verdi's  Eriuaii,  for  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  was  the  closing,  piece  of  part  I,  The 
second  part  consisted  of  "  A  Night  on  the  Ocean," 
a  grand  dramatic  tone-picture,  for  male  chorus  and 
orchestra,  composed  by  Tscliirch.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Society  were  assisted  by  the  Liedertafd.  The 
performance,  however,  could  not  be  called  more  than 
average  —  the  rehearsals  being  but  indifl^erently  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  singers  who  assisted  the  Mu- 
sical Society. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  re- 
lation to  the  Director  of  the  Musical  Society.  Mr. 
Abel,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  I  believe,  rcceivcd'a  call 
to  this  city  about  one  year  aero,  since  which  time  he 
has  given  such  general  satisfaction,  that,  last  week, 
he  was  unanimously  reelected  for  another  year.  His 
m.ngnificent  tenor  voice,  and  talents  as  a  pianist,  ren- 
der him  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Society. 

Eespeetfully  yours,  Tenoe. 

Brooklyn,  Novkmbek  18,  1861. —  The  musical 
season  is  never  fairly  commenced,  until  regularly 
opened  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Their  first 
Concert  (5th  season)  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  2d.  Notwithstanding  the  weather  (which  could 
not  have  been  worse)  the  "Academy"  was  nearly  full, 
which  spe.aks  volumes  for  the  musical  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  thus  braved  one  of  the  worst  storms  to 
hear  a  programme  most  delightfully  rendered  by  a 
picked  band  of  fifty  performers  under  'the  direction 
of  Carl  Bergmann  and  which  contained  ths  follow- 
ing pieces  for  orchestra  : 

Svmphony  in  R  fl.it,  (first  time) Hnytin 

Two  Svmphonio  pieces  for  orchestra  anfi  piano.  .Goldbeck 

1.  "Idyl,''— (First  time.)                  2.  Hiiiitititr  Seene. 
Symphony.  No.  4,  in  T>.  minor.  (First  time).ll.  Schnmann 
Overture — Girondi.st.  (First  time) Littoltf 

Madame  Blanchard  of  the  Conservatoire,  Milan, 
was  the  vocalist  and  Mr.  Goldbeck  (Piano),  Mr. 
Noll  (Violin)  and  Mr.  Bergner  (Violoncello),  the 
soloists.  The  "Haydn  Symphony"  w.as  especially 
charming  and  made  us  forget  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  even  the  state  of  the  country  and  must  have 
carried  peace  and  happiness  (for  the  time)  to  every 
musical  heart  in  the  house.  It  was  most  perfectly 
played,  as  was  the  noble  work  of  Schumann  which 
opened  the  second  part  so  grandly.  Goldbcck's 
compositions  for  orchestra  and  piano  are  admirably 
written  and  gave  much  delighted  to  the  audience. 
Would  that  we  had  time  to  particularize  their  many 
beauties.  Bergner  achieved  a  real  triumph  by  his 
masterly  rendering  of  Servais'most  difficult  "Concer- 
to Mllitaire"  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra.  He  also 
played  a  duo  Tyrolienne  with  Mr.  Noll  (violin)  which 
was  rapturously  received.  The  "GIsondist"  Over- 
ture is  immense  in  its  way  and  made  a  most  brilliant 
finale  to  the  Concert  possessed. 

We  had  two  nights  of  opera  in  October,  with  a 
programme  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  New  York 
house  and  of  which  your  columns  has  had  full  de- 
scription. As  Herrmann's  soirees  were  r/iiasi  musi- 
cal so  must  we  mention  his  dehut  in  Brooklyn,  which 
was  made  additionally  attractive  with  the  agile  vocal 
aid  of  Carlotta  Patti  and  the  piano  playing  of  Mad. 
Hermann  also  other  entertainments  peculiar  to  Ull- 
man. 

The  first  classic  soirfe  of  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Thomas  was  given  at  the  Hall  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  last  Thursday  evening.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers is  very  gratifying  for  a  commencement  and 
is  another  evidence  of  the  growing  taste  for  really 
good  music  here.  Haydn's  quartet  in  D  major — 
Suite  in  F  minor  (for  piano)  by  Handel — Trio  in  E 
flat  by  Schubert  and  Beethoven's  quartet  in  C  minor 
— were  all  most  exquisitely  performed  and  listened 
to  with  the  most  profound  attention.  With  all  due 
respect  to  immortal  Beethoven  and  lively  Haydn,  we 
did  most   decidedly  prefer  the  Trio, of  Schubert,  but 


as  your  New  York  corrcspondenta  have  so  particu- 
larly written  of  these  most  refining  mu^^lcal  enter- 
tainments. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  on  our  p.'irt  fo  at- 
tempt more  details  at  the  present  lime  and  so  iilic  ihc 
veritable  Baggs  liimself,  wo  wander  alon(r  anil 
crossing  the  Wall  street  Ferry,  find  ourselves  in 
"old  Trinity  "  Church,  time  about  noon  of  a  Wed- 
nesday, as  far  back  as  Oct.  16th.,  the  occasion  being 
a  public  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Henry  Stephen  Cutler's 
well  known  choir  of  boys  and  men,  aided  In  part  by 
delegations  from  qnlte  a  numl)er  of  other  choirs  of 
similar  organization,  nnnilwring  In  all  about  sixty 
voices.  Some  chorals  and  plain  chants  were  grand- 
ly given  by  the  full  chorus  and  the  regular  choir  sang 
a  few  oratorio  choruses  and  solos  very  finely,  includ- 
ing "Comfort  ye"  (most  cfl^cctively  rendered  by  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer)  and  the  "Hallelujah"  from 
Handel's  Messiah.  The  organ  playing  of  Mr.  Cut- 
ler was  not  the  least  part  of  the  attractions.  If  a 
printed  profrramme  had  been  furnished,  other  good 
things  would  not  have  been  forgotten. 

Church  music  is  receiving  quite  a  deal  of  attention 
In  Brooklyn  and  the  mere  "quartette  arrangements" 
(which  has  been  until  quite  reeentl}'  decidedly  the 
most  in  favor  with  music  committees  and  directors) 
h.as  probably  seen  its  best  days ;  for  better  thinirs  are 
now  being  done  in  quite  a  number  of  our  churches 
and  others  are  preparing  to  follow.  At  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  small  chorus  of  twelve  adults 
(Including  four  i*?o/2  voices) — with  eltrht  choirboys, 
have  been  quietly  and  steadily  rehearslnir  and  sing- 
ing service  for  about  a  twelve  month,  under  the  di- 
rection of  George  William  Warren.  This  church 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  coun- 
try and  it  was  densely  crowded  in  everv  part  on  Fi'i- 
day  evening,  Nov.  1st,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
public  rehearsal  of  the  choir,  of  which  here  is  the 
programme  : 

Te  Tleum  Laudamua — Anthem  in  F  mnjor,  (1797,)  Dr.  John 
O.arke 

Psahn  136  of  the  Psaiter — Anglican  Chant Vt.  Ranrl-ill. 

Prayer  from  "  Moses  in  Ee-vpt," Kossini 

Choral—"  Winchester,"  (166.5,) Playford. 

Christmas  Carol — "  Hark  I  the  herald  angelti  sing,"  George 
William  Warren. 

.Tubijate  Deo — Anthem  in  B  flat  major Albert  W.  Rerg. 

Hymn — '■  Softly  now  the  light  of  Day  ;"  arranged  from  Ros- 
sini. 

Easter  Carol — "The  world  itself  keeps  Easter  D.ay,"  George 
William  Warren. 

Christmas  Hymn — {Cantique  de  Noel.)  Soprano  Solo,  Adolph 
Adam 

Psalm  137  of  the  Psalter — Gregorian  (.Anglicized)  Chant. 

Hymn — ".4s  when  the  weary  traveller,"  arranged  from  Men- 
delssohn. 

Choral— "  Ordination  Hymn,"  (1560  ) Tallis. 

Easter  Anthem — with  "Hallelujah,"    .George  Wm.  Warren 

The  soloists  were  Mrs.  J.  M.  Comstock,  Soprano ; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Comstock,  Tenor,  twA  Mr.  Chas.  Hunt- 
inijton.  Baritone.  All  amateurs,  hut  possessina-  beau- 
tiful voices,  under  excellent  cultivation  and  who  rich- 
ly deserve  the  brilliant  local  celebrity  they  have  al- 
ready attained.  These  affairs  stimulate  choir  mem- 
bers to  every  good  exertion  and  create  a  musiea!  in- 
terest in  a  parish  highly  beneficial  to  all  concerned, 
for  which  reason  they  will  occur  quite  frequently  at 
"Holy  Trinity,"  by  permission  of  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
with  a  grace  and  dignity,  only  equalled  by  his  intro- 
ductory address,  whicli  as  an  incentive  to  every  well 
meaning  choir  director,  ought  to  be  printed  and  well 
circulated. 

Hoplnjz  to  be  more  entertaining  In  my  next  and 
apologizing  for  the  unusual  length  of  this — believe 
me  your  devoted,  Baggs. 

Letter  from  Trovator. 

Haarlem,  Holland,  October  15,,  1861. 

This  quaint  old  Dutch  town  has  one  transcendent 
glory  —  its  organ.  On  that  organ  old  (;uide  books, 
old  musical  histories,  old  musicians  have  often  dila- 
ted. But  leabod  !  the  glory  has  departed  Greater 
organs  than  that  of  Haarlem  have  arisen  in  York,  in 
in  Birmingham,  in  more  than  one  German  town  ; 
and  Haarlem  is  in  fact,  but  an  organic  fossil. 

The  town  itself  is  pretty  enough,  and  intensely 
odd,  as  is  every  town  in  Holland.  Tourists  begin 
with  Rotterdam  which  is  mildly  surprising.  Delft 
is  the  next  stopping  place,  and  here  is  an  old  cathe- 
dral with  a  richly  traceried  tower,  and  a  ravishing 
set  of  hells ;  then  there  are  picturesque  canals  and 
painfully  clean  doorsteps.     Then  comes  the  Hague, 
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which  enjoys  the  aboriginal  name  of  St.  Gravenhage, 
while  the  Germans  call  it  Haag,  and  tlie  French  La 
Have.  Indeed  the  liberty  talcen  with  proper  names 
on  the  continent  is  most  perplexing  to  innocent 
strangers.  Who  under  earth  would  ever  recognize 
Copenhagen  in  the  outlandish  orthography  of  Kjob- 
havn,  the  Danube  as  the  Donau,  Vienna  as  Wien, 
Venice  as  Venidig,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  as  Aachen  ? 

The  Hague,  or  La  Have  or  Haag,  or  St.  Gra- 
venhage,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it  (for  you 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice)  cannot 
bo  termed  an  exciting  place.  It  is  small,  cozy,  and 
yet  quite  aristocratic.  No  vulgar  commerce  to  de- 
stroy the  serenity  of  the  Netherlandish  court.  Not 
much  amusement  (be'^ide  the  swans  in  the  Vyvcr" 
berg  Pond)  to  distract  the  good  people  from  the  duty 
of  scrubbing  their  floors. 

Don't  know  what  the  Vyverberg  is  7  Well,  then 
learn  that  it  is  the  feature  of  the  Hague,  of  Haag,  &c. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  hill  (I  actually  didn't  see  the 
elevation  till  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  citizen,  but 
then  they  literally  make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills 
in  flat  old  Holland)  planted  with  trees  and  flunking 
a  very  handsome  pond  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
circular  island,  (about  as  big  at  the  top  of  your  hat,) 
covered  with  foliage.  Opposite  the  promenade  is  a 
dilapidated  old  castle  once  the  palace  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland.  Near  by  is  an  odd  old  gateway  near 
which  (Murray  solemnly  observes)  "  the  virtuous 
and  inflexible  Barneveldt,  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland  was  beheaded  in  1618,  at  the  age  of  72." 
And  Murray  evidently  disapproves  of  this,  and  adds 
"  this  event  is  a  stain  on  the  character  of  Prince 
IMaurice  of  Nassau,"  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
mild  reproof  of  murder. 

However  virtuous  and  inflexible  I  may  be,  I  could 
not  endure  tlie  Hague  seventy-two  years  as  tlie  la- 
mented "Pensionary"  seems  to  have  done  ;  and  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  pity  the  foreign  ministers 
doomed  to  live  here.  The  exile  from  the  United 
States,  in  that  capacity,  is  Mr.  Pike  —  not,  I  assure 
j'Ou  one  of  the  inseparable  pair,  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr. 
Pluck  mentioned  in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Pray  for 
him. 

After  the  cozy,  snug,  sleepy  St.  Gravenliage,  or 
Hague  or  Hnag  or  La  Haye  we  came  to  Leyden,  and 
here  is  a  little  ghost  of  a  musical  association  or  rem- 
iniscence, the  first  I  have  met  with  in  Holland. 
Here  lived  the  John  of  Leyden  on  whose  history 
Scribe  and  Meyerbeer  have  made  that  glorious  opera, 
"  Le  Prophete."  Tliis  town  appears  to  be  tlie  culmi- 
nating point  of  cleanliness  in  Holland,  for  I  saw  a 
woman  hard  at  work  scrubbing  out  a  blacksmith 
shop  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  smith  and  a 
horse  whom  he  was  shoeing  and  whose  feet  were  in. 
undated  with  soap  suds. 

Sunday  is  a  good  day  anywhere  and  particularly 
so  at  Haarlem  ;  for  there  the  stores  are  shut  up,  the 
scrubbing  of  door-steps  is  suspended  for  this  occa- 
sion only,  and  everybody  goes  to  church.  I  attended 
service  at  the  Cathedral  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Catholic  builders  must  have  been  a  superb  affair,  and 
even  now,  denuded  of  its  ornaments,  and  with  its 
frescoes  all  whitewashed  over,  has  a  grand  and  im- 
posing effect.  There  was  a  communion  service  hold- 
ing, and  a  long  table  with  seats  on  each  side  for 
about  fifty  people,  was  stretched  down  the  nave. 
During  a  pause  in  the  .service,  the  clergj'man  an- 
nounced a  psalm,  and  suddenly  the 'crushing  sound 
of  the  organ  v/as  heard  "  giving  out  "  a  choral  which 
the  organist  played  with  the  trumpet,  hautboy  and 
heavy  diapasons.  The  volume  of  the  tones  was  im- 
mense, and  the  magnificence  of  the  instrument  w.as 
proved  by  this  simple  performance.  After  the  ser- 
vice an  admirably  played  fugue  detained  a  few  ama- 
teurs as  the  great  mass  of  the  congregation  slowly 
poured  out  of  the  Cathedral  doors.  I  was  unable  to 
hear  the  organ  at  a  private  performance,  but  the  fol- 


lowing description  of  such  an  occasion  is  fished  from 
"  Murray  "  : 

"  The  first  burst  of  sound  was  quite  thrilling,  as 
peal  after  peal  issued  forth,  vibrated  along  the  roof, 
and  died  away  in  distant  corners  of  the  building. 
Then  softer  tones  were  poured  forth  in  a  flood  of 
melody;  and  as  the  former  were  more  powerful,  so 
did  tliese  appear  more  touchingly  melodious  than 
those  of  any  other  instrument  of  the  sort  I  had  heard. 
The  variety  of  imitation  of  which  it  is  capable  under 
the  hand  of  a  skillful  musician  is  extraordinary.  At 
one  time  the  trumpet  sounds  a  charge  ;  in  the  next, 
the  fife,  hautboy,  or  piano  is  heard.  But  the  most 
remarkable  imitation  is  that  of  the  tinklina:  of  bells, 
so  very  exact,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  believe  that 
such  tones  can  be  produced  by  air  within  pipes  The 
performance  concludes  with  '  The  Storm,'  and  with 
peals  of  mimic  thunder,  under  which  the  massive 
buildinff  seems  to  shake,  and  the  walls  to  jar.  The 
great  diapason  produced  a  sound  which  reminded  me 
of  the  whizzing  confused  movement  of  the  wheels  of 
a  cotton  factory.  All  this,  however,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed merely  as  a  tour  de  force,  as  ventriloquism  of  tlie 
organ  ;  it  owes  its  great  reputation  to  the  general 
sweetness  and  mellowed  effect  of  its  tones.  The  vox 
humana  pipe  is  considered  particularly  fine.  When 
the  performance  is  over,  strangers  are  invited  into 
the  organ  loft,  to  inspect  the  instrument.  The  con- 
dition of  exhaustion  in  which  I  found  the  organist, 
from  the  mere  physical  exertion  of  playing,  made 
me  think  that  his  charge  (about  five  dollars  Ameri- 
can money)  was  not  so  exorbitant  as  it  at  first  ap- 
peared." 

Printing  hasn't  much  to  do  with  music,  to  be  sure, 
bnt  I  must  record  the  fact,  that  dear  old  Dutch  Haar- 
lem claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  inventor  of 
moveable  types.  Of  course  Mayence  claims  the  honor 
for  John  of  Gutteraberg,  and  both  cities  have  erected 
statues  to  the  memory  of  their  respective  champions, 
while  musty  antiquarians  wage  controversial  war  on 
the  subject.  The  champion  of  Haarlem  is  one  John 
Coster,  and  his  statue  near  the  Cathedral  is  of  very 
recent  construction. 

Regard  for  the  sanity  of  the  readers  of  DwtffJit's 
Journal  alone  prevents  me  from  recording  here  a 
most  fearful  ghost  story  I  heard  at  Haarlem,  the 
scene  of  which  was  the  queer,  gabled, scollopped  old 
inn  at  which  I  lodged.  It  would  infallibly  drive 
them  mad  with  fright,  or  at  least  prevent  them  from 
going  to  bed  in  the  dark  for  a  month.     Just  imagine 

—  mysterious  Dutch  lady  murdered  —  shivering 
ghost,  like  a  little  girl,  seen  out  on  the  Dunes  or 
sand  banks  —  a  white  figure  flitting  along  the  Dyke 

—  great  inundation  —  a  noise  in  a  garret  —  cruel 
murderer  drowned  in  inundation  —  amazing  denoue- 
ment in  my  inn  !  Ah  !  th.at  I  dared  repeat  in  detail 
this  glorious,  old-fashioned  ghost  story  ! 

Dresden,  Saxony,  October  25, 1861. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Germany  with  its  large 
and  intelligent  generations  of  populations,  never  pro' 
duced  an  operatic  composer.  Yet  such  would  ap. 
pear  to  be  the  fact ;  for,  in  a  journey  from  Holland 
to  Saxony  via  the  Rhine,  I  went  through  nearly  a 
dozen  towns,  into  opera  houses,  and  saw  only  Trova- 
tore  and  MasanieUo,  only  Verdi  and  Auber  occupying 
the  boards.  There  was  a  little  exception  at  Frank- 
fort, where  Lortzing's  Undine  was  announced. 

At  Dresden  an  improvement.  The  Court  Thea- 
tre, which  exteriorly,  at  least,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Europe,  is  indulging  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Robert 
le  Diahle."  with  Auber's  "  Mason  and  Locksmith  " — 
by  no  means  his  best  work  —  as  an  alternate.  A 
burlesque  on  "  Tannhauser  "  is  having  a  run  at  the 
little  Zweites  theatre. 

The  Court  church  of  Dresden  is  very  appropri- 
ately placed  near  the  theatre.  It  is  easier  for  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  to  bring  their  'cellos  and 
trombones  to  the  organ  loft.  This  they  do  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  mass  then  performed  with 
their  aid,  and  that  of  a  superb  organ,  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  city  to  a  str.anger.  Thc|  church  is 
modern  and  ugly,  but  makes  an  admirable  concert 
hall,  and  the  music  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kind 
which  can  be  heard  in  the  world.  Teot.\tor. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Farewell,  we  meet  no  more.     Quartet. 

S.  R.  Wiitiny.  25 

A  simple,  but  effective  Quartet ;  just  the  thing  to 
take  up  and  read  off  at  a  chance  social  meeting  of  mu- 
sical persons. 

Under  the  lilac  tree  he  sleepeth.      J.   W.  Turner.  25 

A  pleasing  sentimental  song. 

The  sun  in  the  Ocean  is  sinking.  Claqnus.  25 

A  sterling  Song,  expressive  of  serene  calm  and  qui- 
etude, almost  sacred  in  character. 

The  Beggar  girl.     For  one  or  two  voices. 

Pieraj.  25 

An  old  familiar  ballad  which  by  Mad.  Anna 
Bishop^s  inimitable  singing  has  of  late  become  a  great 
favorite  among  singers.  The  accompaniments  are 
new. 

The  magic  of  a  smile.  Langton  Williams.  25 

A  Ballad  of  superior  merit. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Agathe.     ("When  the  swallows).     Transcription. 

JBrinlet/  Richards.  35 

In  Richards'  usual  brilliant  style.  The  works  of 
this  author  do  not  now  need  any  introduction  to  our 
amateur  piano  players,  they  are  always  welcome,  and 
sure  to  please. 


Burlesque  Galop. 


Cassidy.  25 


A  piece  immensely  popular  abroad,  and  played  here 
nightly,  during  the  engagement  of  Miss  Julia  Daly 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with  great  success. 


Hermann  Polka, 


Strauss.  25 


A  very  pretty  Polka,  which  this  celebrated  compo- 
ser of  dance  music  wrote  expressly  for  the  great  pre^- 
lidigitator,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  been  played 
innumerable  times  during  his  entertainments  in  this 
coantry  and  elsewhere,  and  will  have  a  large  sale.  A 
humorous  sketch  of  the  wizard,  which,  besides,  has 
the  merit  of  being  an  excellent  portrait,  makes  the 
piece  still  more  marketable. 

Gen.  Baker's  Funeral  March.  J.  W.  Tuniei:  25 

Written  "  in  memoriam"  of  the  distinguished  Cali- 
fornian  who  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  the 
Ball's  Bluff  battle.  The  air  of  "Rest  spirit  rest"  is 
happily  introduced. 


Beauties  of  "La  Juive." 


J.  Bdlah.  40 


A  very  useful  potpourri  for  common  players.  It 
contains  all  the  principal  airs. 

Books. 

The  Union  Collection  of  Popular  Duets 
For  the  Violin  and  Piano.  Arranged  by 
S.  Winner.  50 

A  very  fine  collection  of  the  choicest  Operatic  Airs 
and  favorite  melodies,  comprising  selections  from 
''  Sicilian  Vespers,"  "  II  Trovatore."  *'  Traviata," 
"Bohemian  Girl,"  "Lucia,"  and  other  Operas,  to- 
gether with  popular  songs,  waltzes,  polkas,  marches, 
quicksteps  and  arranged  for  the  violin  and  piano.  A 
book  of  this  class  has  long  been  in  demand,  and  a 
want  has  existed  which  will  now  be  freely  met  by 
this  work.  We  commend  it  to  amateurs  as  ''just  the 
thing." 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Hooks  nan  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Traveling- 
Letters," 

Florence,  Cot.  23, 1830. 

Here  is  Florence  ;  the  air  warm  ;  the  sky  clear ; 
everything  noble  and  beautiful.  "  Wo  blieb  die 
Erde,"  &c.,  from  Goethe. 

I  have  now  received  your  letter  of  the  third, 
and  see  that  you  are  all  well,  that  my  anxiety 
was  uncalled  for ;  that  you  all  live  on  and  think 
of  rae  ;  now  I  am  again  fresh- — can  enjoy  — 
will  see  all,  and  shall  be  able  to  write  once  more ; 
in  short  the  main  thing  is  now  in  order. 

I  have  made  the  journey  hither,  oppressed  with 
a  thousand  doubts  and  hesitations  and  had  almost 
made  my  way  direct  to  Rome,  because  I  had  no 
thought  of  finding  letters  here  ;  luckily  I  did 
come  hither  and  now  it  is  of  no  consequence  how 
the  misunderstanding  occurred  by  which  I  wait- 
ed in  Venice  while  you  wrote  me  to  Florence  ; 
I  will  endeavor  in  future  to  feel  less  anxiety — 
that  is  all  that  I  will  promise.  The  driver  point- 
ed to  a  spot  among  the  distant  hills,  where  the 
blue  mists  lay  and  said  "  Eci^  Firenze  ;"  I  look- 
ed out  and  saw  the  round  dome  before  me  in  the 
haze  and  the  wide  spread  valley  in  which  the 
city  lies.  I  again  felt  myself  the  traveller  as 
Florence  made  its  appearance ;  I  noticed  a  few 
willow  trees  along  the  way  —  and  the  driver 
said  "  buon'  olio  ;"  whereupon  I  saw  that  my  wil- 
lows hung  full  of  olives.  As  a  rule,  the  driver 
(as  one  says  "  the  Turk  "  instead  of  "  the  Na- 
tion") is  an  out  and  out  scamp,  thief,  rogue  ;  mine 
has  cheated  and  half  starved  me  ;  but  he  is  al- 
most lovable  in  his  superhuman  brutishness.  An 
hour  before  reaching  Florence  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now  the  beautiful  land  begins  '"  and  true  it  is 
that  beautiful  Italy  does  begin  just  there.  Villas 
on  every  height,  picturesque  old  walls  —  above 
the  walls,  roses  and  aloes ;  above  the  flowers, 
vines  ;  above  the  vines,  the  foliage  of  the  olive, 
the  tops  of  cypress  trees,  or  pines — and  all  in 
sharp  outlines  as  if  cut  out  of  the  blue  sky  ;  and 
then  too  pretty  angular  faces — life  on  the  roads 
everywhere,  and  far  away  in  the  valley  the  blue 
city.  And  so  I  drove  on  comforted  in  my  small 
vehicle,  downward  and  into  Florence ;  and 
though  I  was  shabby  and  dusty  enough,  as  every 
one  must  be  coming  from  the  Appenines,  I  made 
nothing  of  that  —  drove  in  high  spirits  through 
the  midst  of  all  the  fine  equipages  from  which 
the  most  delicate  English  lady-faces  looked  out 
upon  me  —  thought  to  myself,  the  time  will  come 
when  you  must  shake  hands  with  the  roturier 
there,  of  whom  you  now  take  no  notice,  a  little 
clean  linen  and  the  like  only,  first — felt  no 
shame  even  in  passing  the  Battisterio,  but  drove 
to  the  post-office,  where  I  first  became  really 
happy — for  there  I  received  three  letters,  those 
of  the  22d  and  the  3d  and  that  from  father 
alone  :  —  now  I  was  happy  indeed,  and  as  I  was 
driven  along  the  Arno  to  Schneider's  —  to  the 
famous  inn,  the  world  seemed  again  to  me  per- 
fectly magnificent. 

The  24th. 
The  Appenines  are  by  no  means  so  beautiful 


as  I  had  imagined  ;  for  this  name  had  always 
called  up  visions  of  picturesque,  wood-covered 
mountains ;  but  they  prove  to  be  nothing  but 
long  ridges  sadly  bare  and  white  —  the  little 
green  that  there  is  not  particularly  inspiring ; 
dwelling  houses  few  ;  no  jolly  brooks  and  waters 
at  all ;  only  here  and  there  a  wide  streambed, 
all  dried  up  except  a  mere  thread  of  waters ;  and 
then  these  miserable  scamps  of  people.  I  at  last 
grew  fairly  confused  with  the  constant  cheating, 
and  hardly  knew  wlio  was  the  victim  of  all  their 
lying ;  so  I  protested  once  for  all  against  every- 
thing they  said,  and  told  them  I  would  pay  no- 
thing unless  I  could  have  my  own  way ;  and  so 
at  last  things  became  bearable. 

Last  night  I  had  again  magnificent  quarters. 
I  had  made  the  bargain  with  the  Vetturino  for 
food,  lodging  and  everything.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  chap  took  me  to  the 
wretchedest  inns  and  let  me  go  hungry.  So,  late 
last  night,  we  came  to  a  lonely  pothouse,  dirty 
beyond  description ;  the  stairway  was  heaped 
with  dry  leaves  and  wood  for  the  fire  ;  it  was 
cold  and  they  invited  me  into  the  kitchen  to 
warm  myself,  an  invitation  which  I  accepted  ; 
they  placed  a  bench  for  me  upon  the  hearth  ;  a 
troop  of  peasants  stood  about  me  warming  them- 
selves likewise  ;  I  sat  enthroned  upon  my  hearth 
among  the  scamps,  who  in  their  broad  hats  lighted 
up  by  the  fire  and  gabbling  in  their  incomprehen- 
sible dialect,  appeared  suspicious  enough.  Then 
I  had  them  cook  my  soup  under  my  own  eyes  and 
gave  them  wholesome  advice  in  the  matter  (after 
all  it  proved  not  eatable)  ;  then  condescended  to 
talk  with  my  subjects  from  my  seat  on  the  hearth 
and  they  pointed  out  a  hill  in  the  distance,  which 
unceasingly  emits  flame,  making  a  very  striking 
spectacle  in  the  night  (Raticsoa  is  the  name  of  the 
hill) — and  then  I  was  conducted  to  my  sleeping 
room.  The  landlord  held  up  a  corner  of  the  coarse 
sackcloth  like  sheet  remarking,  "very  fine  cloth  !" 
Then  I,  in  spite  of  it,  slept  like  a  bear,  saying  to 
myself  before  dropping  off",  "  now  you  are  in  the 
Appenines ;"  and  the  next  morning,  after  I  had 
not  obtained  a  breakfast,  my  driver  kindly  in- 
quired how  I  was  pleased  with  my  entertainment  ? 
Then  he  went  on  pouring  out  any  quantity  of 
talk  about  the  present  condition  of  France,* 
scolded  his  horse  in  German,  "  du  Luder,"  be- 
cause it  was  foaled  in  Switzerland,  spoke  French 
to  the  begsars  who  surrounded  the  cabriolet, 
and  I  corrected  many  an  error  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion. 

October  25. 

And  now  I  will  go  to  the  Tribune  and  be  de 
vout.  That  is  a  spot  in  which  I  like  to  sit ;  di- 
rectly before  me  I  see  the  small  Venus  de  Medicis, 
above  it  that  of  Titian,  and  if  one  will  turn  a 
little  to  the  left,  there  hangs  the  Madonna  del 
Cardello,  a  favorite  picture  of  mine  which  com- 
pletely recalls  to  my  mind  "  la  Belle  Jardiniere" 
and  seems  to  be  its  sister-picture  ;  also  the  For- 

*Thig  "was  in  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  Charles  X.,  and 
elevation  of  Louis  Phillippe. 


narina,  which,  however,  would  not  make  any  im- 
pression upon  me,  because  the  engraving  is  real- 
ly exact  and  because  in  the  face  there  is  an  ex- 
pression which  to  me  is  decidedly  unpleasant  — 
nay,  is  somewhat  vulgar.  But  when  one  looks 
upon  the  Vcnuses  he  becomes  solemn  from  very 
beauty ;  it  is  as  if  the  two  spirits  which  had  the 
power  to  create  such  works  floated  through  the 
hall  and  laid  hold  upon  the  beholders. 

It  is  incredible  what  a  man  Titian  was,  and 
his  pictures  are  full  of  joyous  life ;  but  Medicean 
Venus  is-  not  to  he  despised.  And  now  the 
divine  Niobe  with  all  her  children  there ;  now 
really  one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  And  I 
have  not  been  even  once  yet  to  the  Pitti  palace 
where  St.  Ezekiel  and  the  Madonna  della  Sedia 
of  Raphael  hang.  I  saw  the  garden,  however, 
yesterday  in  the  sunshine  ;  it  is  noble,  and  the 
countless  cypresses,  the  thick  myrtles  and  laurel 
branches  make  a  seriously  strange  impression  ; 
but  when  I  sav  that  I  find  beeches,  lindens,  oaks 
and  firs  ten  times  handsomer  and  more  pit^tures- 
que  than  all  this,  then  Hensel*  exclaims,  "  The 
northern  bear." 

October  30. 

After  the  warm  rain  of  yesterday  the  air  to- 
day is  so  deliciously  warm,  that  I  sit  here  and 
write  at  the  open  window  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
disagreeable  that  the  people  are  traversing  all 
the  streets  with  the  prettiest  baskets  filled  with 
fresh  violets  roses  and  pinks  for  sale. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  had  become  heartily 
wearied  with  all  these  pictures,  statues,  roses, 
and  museums  and  concluded  about  twelve  o'clock 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  until  sundown;  I  bought 
me  a  bouquet  of  daffodils  and  heliotrope,  and 
so  away  I  went  up  the  hill  between  the  vineyards. 
It  was  one  of  the  jolliest  walks  I  have  ever  taken  ; 
any  one  must  feel  refreshed  and  recreated,  at 
seeing  himself  surrounded  by  such  nature,  and  a 
thousands  joyous  thoughts  whirled  about  in  my 
head.  So,  first  I  went  up  to  a  pleasure  resort, 
Bellosguardo,  where  one  has  all  Florence  and  the 
broad  valley  before  his  eyes,  and  where  the  rich 
city,  its  many  towers  and  palaces  filled  me  with 
delight ;  but  still  more  the  countless  white  coun- 
try houses,  which  cover  all  the  mountains  and 
so  far  as  eye  can  reach,  as  if  the  city  spread  it- 
self over  the  mountains  and  far  away;  and  when 
I  took  the  telescope  and  looked  far  adown  the 
valley,  still  all  was  thickly  sown  with  white  houses 
and  bright  points,  and  I  felt  myself  in  such  an 
unbounded  extent  of  human  dwellings  so  at  home 
and  well!  Then  I  went  on  over  the  hill  to  the 
highest  point  which  I  saw,  where  stands  a  tower  ; 
and  when  1  reached  it  I  found  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  building  busy  in  making  wine,  drying 
grapes  and  mending  barrels.  It  was  Galileo's 
Tower,  where  he  used  to  make  his  observations 
and  discoveries.  Here  again  was  a  most  extensive 
prospect,  and  the  girl  who  took  me  to  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  told  rae  a  quantity  of  stories  in  her 
dialect  of  which  I   understood  little,  gave  me 

*  The  painter,  husband  of  Mendelssohn's  sister,  Fanny. 
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afterwards  some  of  her  dried,  sweet  grapes, 
■which  I  ate  as  a  virtuoso ;  and  so  I  went  towards 
another  tower,  which  had  caught  my  eye,  half 
lost  my  way,  opened  my  map  to  find  it  (still 
walking  on)  and  so  ran  against  another  person, 
who  was  also  walking  on  and  searching  his  chart. 
The  only  difference  between  us  was  that  he  ■ — 
was  an  old  Frenchman,  and  wore  green  glasses; 
said  he  "  e  questo  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  SignorV" 
To  which  I  answered  with  great  decision,  "  Si 
Signor  " — and  as  it  proved  I  was  right.     At  this 

moment  A F came  vividly  to  mind,  who 

had  recommended  this  convent  to  me — and  it  is 
certainly  wondrously  beautiful.  Now  imagine 
me  going  thence  to  the  Boboll  garden,  where  I 
saw  the  sun  set,  followed  by  an  evening  of  the 
most  brilliant  moonshine  —  and  you  will  find  it 
quite  natural  that  my  walk  refreshed  me.  As  to 
the  pictures  here  I  will  write  another  time,  for  it 
is  now  late  ;  I  have  still  the  Pitti  gallery  to  see, 
to  take  leave  of  the  great  gallery,  and  to  look 
once  more  upon  my  Venus  —  of  whom  truly  one 
must  not  speak  before  womankind  —  but  who 
nevertheless  is  divinely  beautiful. 

The  courier  leaves  at  5  o'clock  and,  God  will- 
ing, day  after  to-morrow  morning  early,  I  am  in 
Rome.     Thence  and   then,  what  remains  to  say. 

Felix. 

Kome,  Not.  2,  1830. 

*  But  I  will  write  no  further  in  a  melancholy 
strain  for  as  your  letter  a  fortnight  after 
the  event  has  made  me  melancholy,  so  will 
my  answer,  four  weeks  after,  affect  you.  Then 
you  would  write  in  return  in  the  same  strain  and 
the  thing  would  go  on  forever.  As  a  rule,  since 
four  weeks  elapse  between  the  writing  of  a  letter 
and  the  receipt  of  an  answer,  one  should  confine 
himself  to  relating  to  is  taking  place  or  what  has 
happened  and  say  little  about  presert  feelings, 
as  they  in  the  main  depend  upon  events  or  the 
relation  of  them. 

That  I  am  in  Rome  I  can  hardly  yet  get  clear- 
ly into  my  head  ;  and  yesterday  morning  early, 
as  by  dazzling  moonlight,  and  under  a  heaven 
of  dark  blue,  I  drove  over  a  bridge  ornamented 
with  statues  and  the  courier  said,  "  Ponte  Molle," 
it  seemed  all  a  dream,  and  my  sick  bed  in  Lon- 
don last  year,  my  rough  Scotch  journey,  and 
Munich  and  Vienna  and  the  pines  on  the  hills, 
all  sprang  at  once  into  my  memory. 

The  journey  from  Florence  hither  had  for  me 
but  little  interest.  Siena,  said  to  be  beautiful, 
we  passed  in  the  night.  It  was  provoking  to  me, 
that  one  of  the  regular  government  couriers  had  to 
take  with  him  continually  a  military  guard,  which 
was  doubled  at  night,  but  which,  it  would  seem  is 
a  necessity,  since  he  paid  it.  Such  a  thing  ought 
not  to  be  now-a-days.  Still  the  world  is  advanc- 
ing and  there  are  moments  when  we  can  see  it 
spring  forward.  And  so  I  sat  in  Florence  wait- 
ing the  departure  of  the  post,  read  French  news- 
papers, and  at  the  moment  of  the  clock's  striking, 
I  noticed  among  the  advertisements  "  La  vie  de 
Siebenkase  par  Jean  Paul." 

I  had  my  own,  thoughts,  how  so  by  little  and 
little,  all  our  beautiful  imaginations  wander  out 
into  the  world,  and  how  our  great  men  after 
death  come  there  to  honor,  while  during  their 
lioes  the  romances  of  Lafontaine  and  French 
vaudevilles  make  impression  upon  their  country- 

*The  begianing  of  this  letter,  as  it  only  relates  to  the  ill- 
ness of  a  relative  is  omitted  in  the  publication. 


men ;  and  how  we  endeavor  to  make  instead  of 
their  works  the  trash  of  the  French  —  not 
Beaumarchais  and  Rousseau  though  —  our  own. 
Plowever  that  is  no  matter — not  the  least. 

The  first  music,  which  I  heard  here,  was 
Graun's  "  Tod  Jesu"  [Death  of  Jesus],  which  an 
Abbe  here,  Fortunato  Santini,  has  translated 
with  great  skill  and  exactness  into  Italian.  The 
music  of  the  heretic  has  now  been  sent  to  Naples, 
where  it  is  to  be  produced  this  winter  with  great 
solemnity  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  musicians  are 
quite  ravished  by  the  music  and  take  hold  of  it 
with  great  love  and  enthusiasm.  The  Abbe  has 
long  been  waiting  for  me,  as  I  hear,  and  with  im- 
patience, for  he  wants  divers  explanations  about 
German  music  from  me  and  because  he  hoped  I 
should  bring  the  score  of  Bach's  "  Passion  "  music. 
So  things  do  move  on  continually  and  the  true 
will  make  its  way  surely  as  the  sun  ;  if  to-day 
remains  cloudy,  that  is  a  proof  that  the  spring- 
time has  not  yet  come  ;  but  return  it  must  I 

A  hearty  farewell  to  all  and  may  a  benign 
heaven  keep  you  fresh  and  joyous.         Felix. 


A  Beethoven  Matter. 

NOTES  UPON  A  PREFACE. 

The  preface  in  question  is  one  of  certain  "  hefts  " 
of  national  songs  with  accompaniments  by  Beetho- 
ven, published  recently  by  Peters  of  Leipzig  and  edit- 
ed from  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  by 
Franz  Espagne,  who  now  has  charge  of  the  musical 
department  of  that  institution.  It  may  seem  rather 
late  to  be  making  notes  upon  something  which  ap- 
peared nearly  a  year  ago  —  but  as  it  never  met  my 
eyes  until  a  few  days  since,  owing  to  my  absence 
from  Germany,  the  delay  must  be  excused.  Al- 
though not  yet  fully  prepared  to  go  into  the  history 
of  Beethoven's  national  song  arrangements,  nor 
feeling  called  upon  to  correct  every  error  which  I  de- 
tect in  the  constantly  increasing  Beethoven  literature* 
still,  on  the  general  ground  that  every  one,  able  to 
do  so,  is  bound  to  correct  mistakes  and  misappre- 
hensions, which  affect  the  reputation  of  others  — 
sspecially  of  the  deceased,  and  that  too,  so  soon  as 
possible,  I  make  these  few  notes.  For  Mr.  Espagne 
—  of  course  unintentionally  —  has  done  the  late 
George  Thomson  great  injustice  in  some  of  his  re- 
marks upon  that  gentleman's  publications  of  national 
songs  and  melodies. 

Not  to  do  Mr.  Espagne  injustice  here  is  his  pre- 
face translated  entire  : — 

"  The  songs,  which  appear  in  this  publication,  are 
taken  from  the  original  manuscript  of  Ludwig  von 
Beethoven,  which  in  the  year  1846  passed  from  the 
possession  of  Prof.  Schindler  into  that  of  the  royal 
library  at  Berlin.  This  MS.  contains  in  all  70  melo- 
dies of  different  nations  arranged  for  one,  two  and 
three  voices  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano- 
forte, violin  and  violoncello  ;  of  these  a  few  appear- 
ed in  the  "  25th  Schottischen  Lieder,  op.  108,"  pub- 
lished by  Schlesinger  —  others  in  the  collections  of 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  songs  published  by  G. 
Thomson  in  Edinburgh  —  the  rest  still  remain  un- 
printed.  Those  in  Thomson's  collections  are  in  re- 
gard both  to  text  and  music  not  only  incorrectly 
printed,  but  altered  and  abbreviated  at  will.  To  give 
but  two  examples  ;  in  the  song  "  Charlie  is  my 
darling,"  the  last  eight  bars  are  omitted,  and  in  the 
"  Miller  of  Dee,"  the  last  fifteen,  so  that  both  end  in 

»  What  a  task  that  would  ba  in  relation  to  the  last  new 
TOlume  of  Lenz  ! ! 


a  minor  instead  of  a  major  key.  Besides  ;  Thom- 
son's collections  have  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  book  trade,  while  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  high 
price  they  were  never  widely  diffused.  Hence  there 
has  long  been  a  want  of  a  correct  and  complete  edi- 
tion of  these  arrangements,  which  Beethoven  under- 
took with  so  much  zeal.  (The  number  already 
known  to  me  is  1.57).  That  this  has  not  been  long 
since  undertaken,  especially  with  the  still  unappreci- 
ated songs,  is  owing  mainly  to  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  ms.  of  the  composer  the  text  is  always  want- 
ing. Now  thoujih  there  is  no  difHciilty  in  finding  the 
words  to  single  well-known  airs  (as  Nos.  1,  3,  4  of 
the  first,  and  No.  1,  of  the  second  heft)  yet  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  find  them  for  the  old  Irish  and 
Scotch  melodies  and  most  difficult  indeed  to  obtain 
those  belonging  to  such  as  are  superscribed  by  Bee- 
thoven "  German,"  "  French,"  "Spanish,"  "  Portu- 
guese." To  many  of  the  old  Irish  airs  the  original 
texts  are  lost ;  also  to  many  of  the  Scotch.  As 
Thomas  Moore  wrote  new  songs  to  124  Irish  airs,  so 
Thomson  procured  for  a  great  number  of  popular 
melodies,  new  songs  from  Burns,  William  Smyth > 
Walter  Scott,  Jonana  Bailie,  Thomas  Camp  1 
and  others.  A  part  of  these  lay  before  Beethoven, 
while  engaged  upon  the  melodies  ;  others  not,  as 
appears  from  the  composer's  directions  for  the  tem- 
pos and  execution,  his  notes  as  to  the  number  of 
stanzas  and  especially  from  the  rhythm.  Whenever 
doubts  as  to  Thomson's  text  came  up  (as  in  case  of 
almost  all  the  airs  to  which  Moore  wrote  songs)  I 
have  sought  in  older  collections  of  Scotch,  Irish,  &c  , 
popular  melodies  —  for  the  most  part  printed  in  the 
last  century — the  original  text — which  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  such  materials  has  proved  no 
small  labor. 

The  translators  of  the  English  texts  Herr  Hiiflf- 
ner  and  G  Pertz  have  made  a  special  point  of  retain- 
ing the  original  rhythms  so  as  to  give  the  completest 
possible  imitation  of  the  original? ;  and  I  hope  that 
their  efforts  compared  with  those  of  others  in  the 
same  field,  will  be  found  decidedly  successful. 

The  deciphering  of  Beethoven's  Jts.  was  a  task  of 
no  small  difReulty,  especially  certain  passages  which 
had  been  repeatedly  corrected,  crossed  out,  or  altered 
with  lead  pencil.  But  the  experience  of  several 
years,  during  which  these  and  other  MSS.  of  Beetho- 
ven have  much  occupied  me,  has  made  me  sufficient- 
ly master  of  their  pecidiarities.  I  have  added  no- 
thing but  a  few  necessary  directions  for  execution — 
have  changed  nothing  but  a  few  false  notes  evidently 
arising  from  haste  in  writing. 

My  particular  thanks  are  due  to  Herr  Prof  Jahn 
for  his  kind  loan  of  a  copy  of  400  songs  carefully 
corrected  by  Beethoven  himself,  and  to  Prof  Schind- 
ler for  his  friendly  communications  upon  several 
matters  involved  in  my  work." 

Berlin,  Dec.  1860.  Eranz  Espagne. 

In  reading  the  above  one  cannot  avoid  the  infer- 
ence that  the  writer  has  never  seen  a  complete  copy 
of  Thomson's  publication  ;  or  if  he  has,  that  he  has 
not  read  with  due  care  the  prefaces  of  the  three  col- 
lections. Else  how  could  he  have  fiiiled  to  know  that 
all  the  25  songs  published  by  Schlesinger  are  among 
the  39  (out  of  300)  arranged  by  Beethoven  and 
printed  in  Thomson's  Scotch  Sona;s  ?  And  how  too 
could  he  have  spoken  of  "  Thomson's  English" 
songs ;  there  being  no  such  collection  ? 

It  is,  however,  with  the  charges  against  Mr.  Thom- 
son that  we  now  have  to  do  —  strictures  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  clearly  seen  to  be  undeserved  and  bas- 
ed upon  mere  mistake  and  misapprehension. 

These  strictures  are  twofold  in  character — those 
which  relate  to  the  text  and  those  upon  Thomson's 
treatment  of  Beethoven's  instrumental  accompani- 
ments. 

As  to  the  text ;  Mr.  Espagne  evidently  supposes 
the  collections  of  George  Thomson  to  have  been  in- 
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works,  embodying  all  the  traits  of  his  peculiar 
originality, — his  midsummer  fairy  vein  and  his 
large,  religious  fervor  and  grandeur  included — 
gave  us  opportunity  to  see  how  greatly  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  always  clever,  has  improved  his  uncom- 
mon talent  for  the  piano.  He  played  it  with  per- 
fect clearness  and  marked,  intelligent  emphasis. 
Perhaps,  considering  the  great  power  of  the  in- 
strument he  played  on,  he  did  not  humor  it  so  as 
to  get  out  its  best  tone  in  the  strong  passages  of 
the  first  movement;  to  our  ear  it  was  a  little  hard 
and  heavy ;  but  this  impression  disappeared  in 
the  sympathetic  and  truly  ^'expressim"  sounds  of 
the  Andante,  and  seldom  returned  to  disturb  us 
in  the  following  movements.  How  grand  and  full 
of  matter  most  inspiring,  that  last,  Allef/ro  ap- 
passionato, is !  He  was  well  seconded  by  the 
violin  and  'cello.  This  piece  made  the  great  im- 
pression of  the  evening. 

The  flute  Fantasia  was  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  member  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Robert  Goer- 
ING,  who  is  to  fill  the  useful  place  (especial- 
ly for  their  out-of-town  concerts)  of  one  available 
for  a  second  violin  in  the  Quintets,  and  a  contrast 
of  tone  in  opera  arrangements  and  lighter  pieces 
needinnr  color.  The  piece  played  was  of  the 
usual  pattern  of  parade  pieces  for  the  Flute — in 
which  Flute,  breath,  fingers,  tongue,  count  as  in- 
gredients 99  per  cent.,  and  Music  one  per  cent  : 
— slow  and  solemn  introduction,  empty  as  sol- 
emn, impressing  its  utterances  with  trilling  em- 
phasis; a  theme,  plainly  given  (Austrian  Nation- 
al hymn),  and  then  seriously  tortured  with  all 
sorts  of  variations  of  delightful  difficulty  ;  a  Coda  ; 
and — immense  applause.  The  gentleman  showed 
himself  a  rare  proficient  in  all  this  business,  and 
indeed  an  e.xcellent  flute  player.  His  tone  is 
full  and  clear,  his  execution  neat  and  equal  to 
all  difiiculties  and  graces.  In  a  staccato  variation 
he  gave  a  specimen  of  continued  rapid  douhle- 
tongiiing,  which  we  should  think  might  have  worn 
out  a  tonirue  not  made  of  steel. 

The  Quintet  by  Gade  is  a  very  pleasing, 
dreamy  and  poetic  composition,  full  of  the  usual 
seashore  reverie  of  that  composer,  who  never 
reaches,  but  continually  suggests,  such  Mendels- 
sohnian  creations  as  the  "  Hebrides "  overture, 
the  first  and  second  movements  of  the  "  Scotch 
Symphony,"  &c.  It  is  rich  and  full  in  harmony, 
flows  on  naturally  and  smoothly,  a  good  accom- 
paniment to  sweet-sad  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  finely 
rendered.  The  Club  have  in  store  for  us  some 
of  the  wondrous  Quartets  of  Beethoven's  latter 
period,  and  other  good  things,  new  and  old,  and, 
after  this  auspicious  beginning,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  win  us  back  more  and  more  to  music,  in 
spite  of  this  rebellious  interruption  and  defiance 
to  the  gentler  genius  of  our  century. 

Second  Soiree  of  Messrs.  Kreissmann, 
Leonhard  &  EiCHiiERG.  —  We  sincerely  regret 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  make  one  of  the 
handful  of  listeners,  whom  the  storm  of  Saturday 
permitted  to  attend  the  concert  of  three  artists 
so  accomplished  and  so  earnest  in  their  several 
spheres,  as  the  gentlemen  just  named.  The 
assistance  of  the  Orpheus  Club,  too,  made  our 
loss  the  more  provoking.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
record  the  programme.  We  were  none  the  less 
eager  to  hear  the  "  Kreutzer  "  Sonata  again,  now 
that  we  have  heard  both  Joachim  and  David 
play  in  it,  the  former  with  Clara  Schumann. 

Part  I. 

1.  Hymne  an  die  Musik Lachner 

Orpheus. 

2.  Sonata,  (Violin  and  Piano,  op,  47 Beetiioven 

Messrs   Eiuliberg  and  Leonhard. 

!n  Der  NnsBhaum ) 
b  Mondnache (  Schumann 
c  Widmung ) 

A.  Kreissman. 
Part  II- 

1.  Tiirltisches  Schenlcenlied Mendelssohn 

Orpheus. 

I  a  Meeres.stille \        By  R.  Franz, 
6  Der  Bote [  arraniied  for  Piano 
c  Der  Ro.'iebuseh )  by  Liszt. 

3.  Duet,  Jessonda Spohr 

Me.ssrs.  Kreissmann  and  Jan.=?en. 

4.  Theme  and  Variations  from  Sonate  No.  14,  in   F  major, 

for  Violin  and  Piano Mozart 

g     fa  Gondoliera Gade 

\  b  Lieh  uod  Wein Mendelssohn 

Grpheus. 


We  hope  better  luck  tliis  evening,  at  the  third 
concert.  The  programme  is  particularly  invit- 
ing. A  Trio  by  Schuliert,  in  which  Molt.hn- 
HAUER,  violoncellist,  will  assist  Messrs.  Eichbcrg 
and  Leonhard  ;  a  Beethoven  Sonata  for  'celh) 
and  piano  ;  a  part  of  Beethoven's  Trio,  op.  70  ; 
a  Siciliano  by  Bach,  and  an  Adagio  by  Spohr, 
by  Mr.  Eichberg;  one  of  Beethoven's  "Scotch 
Songs  "  (see  letter  from  Mr.  Thayer  on  another 
page)  and  three  Franz  songs,  by  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann. 


Italian  Opera. 

Mr.  Ult.man,  (luring  the  present  week  lias  given 
us  a  little  taste  of  opera  ;  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  wliat 
wo  may  enjoy  in  the  future,  if  we  do  our  whole  duty 
by  him,  two  of  these  performances  being  for  the 
benefitofthe  manager  himself,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  plans  for  our  future  delight. 

Un  Dallo  in  Mascltera,  wliich  was  given  on  Mondiiy 
night,  was  surely  not  the  opera  that  we  should  have 
selected  to  draw  a  full  house  for  our  own  benefit  in 
Boston,  nor  could  we  conscientiously  have  recom- 
mended it  to  Mr.  TJllman  for  liis.  Pleasant  enough 
to  hear,  it  does  not  excite  enthusiasm  in  .any  class  of 
hearers,  and  as  the  novelty  of  it  has  worn  off,  it  did 
not  attract  the  packed  Iiouse  which  so  important  .an 
object  as  Mr.  Ullman  had  in  view,  demanded,  al- 
though quite  a  large  audience  was  present. 

The  castpresented  some  changes  from  that  of  the  last 
season,  of  which  none  were  calculated  to  add  to  its  at- 
tractiveness, if  we  except  the  appearance  of  Miss  Kel- 
logg, in  a  new  character,  (Amelia),  which  of  course 
was  an  interesting  feature  in  the  performance.  It  is 
a  hard  task  for  a  young  singer  to  assume  a  part  with 
which  so  accomplished  an  artist  as  Mad.  Colson  is 
entirely  identified,  but  Miss  Kellogg  stood  the  test 
bravely.  Her  voice  has  developed  considerably  since 
the  last  season,  improving  in  volume  and  flexibility, 
while  it  has  lost  none  of  its  good  traits. 

Some  of  the  music  is  too  low  for  her  voice  to  give 
with  due  force,  but  in  the  higiier  passages  she  sa'ig 
with  brilliant  effect,  giving  all  the  music  of  the  part, 
some  of  which  Colson  usually  omitted.  She  showed 
the  same  grace  and  ease  of  action  which  we  have  for- 
merly noted  as  being  natural  to  her,  we  might  say 
inborn,  although  this  character,  so  monotonously 
tragic,  is  not  one  best  fitted  for  her  powers.  When 
the  essentials  are  so  good,  it  is  perhaps  ungracious  to 
spe.ik  of  mere  accessories,  hut  we  could  not  help 
wishing  her  a  more  becoming  toilet,  both  in  the  col- 
ors and  the  make  of  her  dresses,  which  were  singu- 
larly ill  adapted  to  her  graceful  and  slender  figure. 

Miss  HiNKLET  (now  Signora  Susini)  has  also 
improved  in  voice  since  we  last  saw  her  on  the  stage. 
She  looks  the  pretty  page  as  charmingly  as  ever,  so 
that  we  almost  pardon  the  indistinctness  of  enunciation 
of  her  melodious  voice,  which  is  of  less  consequence 
in  delivering  the  flippant  nonsense  of  the  page  than 
it  might  be  in  a  more  serious  part. 

Mad.  Strakosch  sustained  very  capably  the  un- 
gracious role  of  Ulrica,  which  neither  Alboni  nor 
Adelaide  Phillipps  have  been  able  to  invest  with 
much  interest. 

Brtgnoli  was  all  himself,  in  his  very  best  estate  ; 
very  good  humored,  unusually  animated;  in  perfect 
voice.     What  more  can  be  said  1 

Instead  of  Ferri  as  Renato  we  had  Manofsi,  a 
new  baritone  ;  not  very  attractive.  A  careful  pains- 
taking singer,  but  having  a  dry,  unsympathetic  voice 
and  an  awkward  and  ineffective  presence  upon  the 
stage. 

Barili  and  Duereutl,  as  before,  personated  the 
conspirators,  Sam  and  Tom,  and  very  effectively  do 
they  portray  this  couple,  of  evil  omen,  who  perpetually 
haunt  the  scene  with  forebodings  of  its  impending 
catastrophe.  These  characters  could  hardly  be  in  bet- 
ter h.ands. 

The  choruses  were  as  good  as  we  usually  are  favor- 
ed with,  and  the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Anschutz, 
reliable  and  satisfactory. 


On  Tuesday,  the  benefit  to  Mr.  Ullman  must  have 
been  more  subMlantiid  than  on  the  first  evening.  The 
weather  was  fairer,  the  hill  of  faro  offered  novelties, 
and  the  house  was  well  filled.  Les  Nocns  dc  JexmneUe, 
a  pretty  French  operetta,  by  Victor  Massd,  which  has 
had  much  success  in  Paris  during  the  last  year,  was 
first  upon  the  programme,  and  was  sung  (in  French) 
by  Miss  Kellocg  and  M.  Diibhhdil,  there  being 
but  two  characters.  The  plot  is  simple  and  the  mu- 
sic pretty  and  decidedly  French.  Miss  Kellogg  had 
good  opportunity  for  showing  the  remarkahle  facility 
of  her  voice  and  often  brought  down  the  house.  The 
Nighting.ale  song,  with  flute  ohlignto  accompaniment, 
was  admirably  sung,  nor  couhl  the  audience  be  con- 
tented without  its  repetition.  Her  action  was  spright- 
ly, and  dress  unexceptionalde  and  appropriate.  Her 
by-play  was  exceedingly  spirited  and  lively,  and 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  one  whose  speciality 
it  was  to  act  in  French  vaudeville.  She  was  well 
seconded,  moreover  by  Dubreuil,  who  acted  with 
sj>irit  and  intelligence,  giving  the  music  quite  accep- 
tably, although  his  voice  is  not  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  a  part  where  so  much  depends  on  him. 

Then  came  Donizetti's  Dcili/,  another  operatic 
trifle,  of  much  the  same  character,  containing  many 
pretty  passages,  long  fiimiliar  to  concert  goers.  Miss 
Ilinkley,  Brignoli  and  Susini  filled  the  characters. 
The  libretto  gave  but  little  aid  to  the  hearer,  .as  the 
many  cuts  and  altei'ations,  rendered  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  follow  the  singers  intelligently,  trusting  to  its 
guidance.  This  too  went  off  m  an  animated  spright- 
ly manner,  Miss  Hinkley  being  a  quite  charming 
Betly  (onwiiose  movementsthe  interest  chiefly  turns,) 
while  Brignoli  and  Snsini  were  fairly  entitled  to  their 
share  of  the  applause  with  which  the  performance 
was  rewarded. 

Why  do  not  the  strolling  companies  of  operatic 
"  artists  "  take  the  hint  that  these  performances  give 
them,  and,  instead  of  treating  us  to  concerts  of  hack- 
nied  songs,  in  their  vacations,  give  some  of  these 
pleasant  operettas  of  which  there  are  so  many,  French 
and  Italian  1  A  simple  scene,  and  two  or  three  sing- 
ers, with  an  orchestra,  is  all  that  is  needed,  so  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  them  up  would 
be  hut  trifling,  while  the  novelty  of  the  entertainment 
would  he  sure  to  attract  audiences  who  are  weary  of 
the  stale  programmes  off(3red  by  the  givers  of  opera- 
tic concerts. 

On  Thursd.ay  evening  Mnd.  Comte  Borchard 
was  to  appear  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  but  too  late  for 
notice  this  week. 


Schubert's   Musical   Remains. 

Although  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  but  a 
waste  of  time — even  in  the  best  of  times — for  me  to 
give  a  notice  in  the  Jonrnal  of  Music  of  any  fine 
collection  of  rare  hooks  or  manuscripts  on  sale,  even 
for  less  than  .auction  prices — -knowing  well  that  not 
a  reader,  even  when  no  rebellion  is  drawing  upon  his 
resources,  will  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  such  an 
announcement  as  that  which  I  am  going  to  make — 
still  I  will  make  it,  on  the  principle  that  one  should 
not  weary  in  well  doing.  Moreover  I  will  wait  a 
few  weeks  before  making  the  announcement  in  Eng- 
land and  Paris,  so  that  Boston,  New  York,  &c.,  may 
have  the  fir.st  chance. 

When  Ferdinand  Schuhertdied,  two  or  three  years 
since,  he,  like  all  teachers  in  Austria,  necessarily  left 
his  family  in  very  straightened  circumstances.  A 
mass  of  Mss.  has  been  put  into  my  hands  to  dispose 
of  for  that  family's  benefit,  among  which  are  several 
autographs  of  Franz  Schubert.  The  most  important 
of  these  are : 

The  complete  orchestra  Score  of  "Alphonso  and 
Estrella,"an  opera  in  three  acts  begun  Oct. 21,  1821, 
and  ended  Feb.  27,  1822 

Mass  in  G,  in  score,  for  four  voices,  small  orches- 
tra and  organ  with  addition.al  instruments  by  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand. 

An  operatic  chorus  and  air,  scored  for  full  or- 
chestra.    Half  a  dozen  Songs. 

There  is  much  other  music  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal in  the  collection  by  him,  but  I  cannot  as  yet  de- 
cide whether  it  is  written  out  by  him,  his  brother  or 
a  copyist. 

Any  reasonable  offer  for  the  Opera,  the  Mass  or 
the  Chorus  and  Air,  would  lie  accepted — no  price  is 
fixed.  Mv  own  choice  would  he  to  have  them  go 
together  in  some  permanent,  public  librarv. 

'Vienna,   Oct.  22,  1861.  A"   W.  T. 
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Letter  from  Trovator. 
Music  at  Vienna. 

Vienna,  Nov.  1, 18G1. 

Dresden  has  lately  been  ornamented  with  a  statue  of 
Von  Welier  cast  in  bronze  and  placed  behind  the  ele- 
gant theatre.  The  location  is  not  as  good  a  one  as 
might  have  been  selected.  The  pedestal  of  tlie 
statue  bears  the  simple  words  "  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber." 

The  composer  of  "  Oberon  "  lies  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Dresden  in  a  handsome,  though  not 
showy,  famil .  tomb,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death. 

At  Prague,  where  there  is  an  admirable  theatre, 
and  they  have  just  produced  Gonoud's  "  Faust," 
which  is  now  maliing  the  tour  of  European  lyrical 
stages ;  but  it  was  my  luck  to  reach  these  places  on 
the  off  nights  of  tlie  opera.  Prague  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  place.  An  air  of  sad,  barbaric  grandeur 
seems  to  invest  it.  It  is  emphatically  the  city  of 
statues.  They  stand  in  serried  rows  upon  the  roofs 
of  all  the  buildings,  they  adorn  the  streets  and  public 
places,  they  guard  the  old  bridge  in  numbers  that 
would  seem  incredible.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
in  Arabian  Nights  of  the  Enchanted  City  of  Marble  ? 
The  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  is  led  to  it  through 
the  vagaries  of  certain  magical  fish  whose  eccentric 
behiivior  during  the  operation  of  frying  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  surprising.  The  Caliph  finds  a  city  all 
marble,  the  people  petrified  and  not  a  living  soul  to 
be  seen.  Now  Prague,  if  the  people  would  only  de- 
sert it,  would  be  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
enchanted  city,  so  large  is  its  population  of  statues. 
There  are  warriors  with  their  swords  on  the  battle- 
ments and  casernes  ;  saints  with  the  cross  and  popes 
with  the  triple  tiara  stand  in  solemn  silence  upon  the 
churches  ;  and  on  that  wondrous  bridge  arc  religious 
groups  telling  in  silent  stone  the  great  story  of  the 
Christian  faith.  I  think  that  no  [one  wdio  strolls 
over  this  bridge  at  twilight  and  observes  the  living 
and  the  sculptured  forms  he  meets  there  can  forget 
the  scene.  Here  a  saint  gazes  at  the  crucifix  —  here 
Christoforus  bears  the  Holy  Infant  on  his  shoulders 
—  here  a  holy  hermit  peers  out  from  a  cave  —  here  a 
ghastly  skeleton  stands,  a  perpetual  memento  mori  — 
here  is  the  Madonna,  holding  on  her  knees  the  dead 
Christ  —  here  is  a  Crucifixion,  with  a  monk  and  a 
nun  on  either  side,  gazing  in  tearful  anguish  at  the 
cross  —  and  in  the  centre  of  all  is  the  dying  Christ, 
while  on  the  pedestal  wliich  supports  this  last  are  the 
solemn  words  : 

Oh  I  Tos  omnes  qui  transitis 
per  viam,  attendite  et 
videte  si  est  dolor 
sicut  dolor  meus. 

Then  as  they  approach  this  statue  all  the  passers-by, 
priests  or  soldiers,  peasants  or  nobles,  citizens  or 
straneors,  remove  their  hats  in  solemn  reverence  to 
the  holy  idea  symbolized  by  this  solemn  statue  on 
the  bridge. 


At  Vienna  I  anticipated  a  series  of  musical  treats, 
and  my  expectations  were  by  no  means  fully  met. 
I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Strauss,  the  famous 
Strauss,  and  Musard,  the  gentlemanly  Musard,  in- 
stead of  giving  their  celebrated  concerts  in  superb 
and  fashionable  saloons,  go  around  with  their  bands 
from  one  Beer  Hall  to  another,  as  they  may  be  en- 
gaged. Strauss  is  most  often  found  at  Schwender's, 
and  Schwender's  is  nothing  more  than  an  immense 
guzzling  shop,  where  the  Viennese  go  to  revel  in 
beer  and  tobacco.  To  the  guzzling  shop  are  attached 
restaurants,  a  cheap  theatre,  a  panorama,  and  a  Ball 
Room  ;  and  here,  instead  of  to  elegant  concert-rooms. 


must  you  go  to  hear  the  ravishing  strains  of  Strauss' 
Band.  For  every  waltz  a  German  seems  to  need  a 
quart  of  beer,  while  he  can  enjoy  an  opera  selection 
only  in  a  cloud  of  pipe  smoke. 

That  reminds  one  of  the  opera.  It  is  not  first- 
class  at  Vienna  ;  at  least,  not  as  ultra  first-class,  not 
as  A,  No.  I  first-class,  as  you  would  expect  in  a  city 
of  such  musical  celebrity  as  Vienna.  The  building 
is  absolutely  shabby,  but  they  have  a  novel  arrange- 
ment in  responding  to  the  calls  before  the  curtain. 
Instead  of  raising  the  curtain  or  instead  of  having 
the  principal  performers  come  out  at  the  sides  of  the 
ptasre,  the  central  part  of  the  drop-curtain  recedes, 
leaving  a  sort  of  alcove  in  which  the  performers  may 
appear.  I  heard  here  Cherubini's  Denr  Joiirn^es,  a 
peculiar  and  admirable  work,  the  chief  onus  of  which 
rests  on  the  baritone,  on  this  occasion  a  splendid 
singer  and  actor  as  you  need  wish  to  hear.  His  part 
of  the  old  Water-carrier  is  semi-tragic  and  semi- 
comic,  .and  affords  full  opportunity  for  vocal  and  his- 
trionic display.  There  are  two  tenors  and  two  so- 
pranos in  the  piece,  but  they  have  no  solos  allotted 
them,  so  that  the  opera  is  by  no  means  cilculated  to 
"  show  off"  the  singers  ;  but  several  of  the  concerted 
pieces  are  most  beautiful  and  effective. 

The  best  music  I  heard  at  Vienna  was  in  the  fine 
old  church  of  St.  Augustin.  The  choir  consisted  of 
nearly  a  hundred  men's  voices,  led  by  a  dandyish- 
lookins  Kapelmeister,  whose  name  begins  with  E  — 
wretched  being  that  I  am,  to  remember  only  that 
letter  of  it — and  the  mass  performed  was  by  some- 
body else  beginning  with  E.  A  superb  mass  it  was, 
especially  the  Benedictus.  Yet  almost  any  music 
would  sound  superbly  interpreted  bj'  such  a  choir. 
The  voices  were  under  the  most  perfect  control,  and 
the  pianissimo  Oi  this  large  chorus  was,  my  ears  told 
me,  never  equalled  in  their  remembrance.  Why,  this 
choir  sang  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  familiar  tune 
known  as  the  "  Sicilian  Mariners'  Hymn,"  with  such 
exquisite  taste  that  it  was  indeed  an  apple  of  gold  set 
in  a  picture  of  silver.  Otu'  church  choir  singers 
would  open  their  eyes  as  wide  as  saucers  (and  keep 
their  mouths  closely  shut  for  shame)  could  they  hear 
what  this  Viennese  choir  make  out  of  "  Sicily." 
Indeed,  should  the  political  troubles  in  America  re- 
sult in  calling  me  to  the  permanent  dictatorship  of 
the  Republic,  mv  first  care,  after  giving  all  my  poor 
relations  fat  offices  in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe 
(and  in  unhealthy  climates  if  possible),  and  hanging 
a  few  hundred  traitors,  will  be  to  sel'Ct  about  two 
thousand  choir  singers  from  all  the  States,  and  send 
them  abroad  at  the  Government  expense.  First 
they  should  learn  how  to  really  sing  the  Messiah 
choruses,  under  Costa,  in  London  ;  then  they  should 
study  the  English  Cathedral  music,  as  sung  at  Wells 
Cathedral ;  then  they  should  go  to  Russia  and  learn 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Church  as  heard  at  St. 
Isaac's,  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  then  they  should  pass  a 
year  at  Moscow,  under  the  monks  at  the  Donskoi 
Monastery ;  and  going  to  Austria  should  finish  un- 
der this  excellent  leader  whose  name  begins  with  E  ; 
and  then,  returning  to  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  they 
would  show  Bostonians  how  "  Sicily "  can  and 
should  be  sung. 

At  Vienna,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
that  old  friend  of  the  readers  of  Dwitjhl's  Journal, 
the  "Diarist."  He  showed  me  a  great  batch  of  orig- 
inals and  copies  of  letters  of  Beethoven,  which,  for 
the  last  ten  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  collecting 
and  arranging  ;  and  now  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  long  promised  "Life"  will  be  actually  com- 
menced. In  the  meantime  the  "  Diarist "  should  be 
aeen  oftcner  in  the  columns  of  Dwiglit's  Journal,  for 
though  a  little  unsound  as  regards  Verdi,  and  by  no 
means  so  enthusiastic  as  he  ought  to  be  about  that 
angelic  Donizetti,  the  "  Diarist,"  I  am  sure,  is 
missed  as  much  by  all  the  readers  of  Dwight's  as  he 
,  is  by  Trovator. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aceompaniment. 

The  young  volunteer.   Song.  T.  B.  Bishop  25 

A  taking,  off-hand   composition,  which  will  cheer 
and  amuse  a  great  many. 


Fresh  as  a  rose.     Ballad. 


M.  W.  Balfe.  25 


Balfe  has  written  no  new  Opera  this  season  but  he 
ha!s  been  busy  furnishing  the  London  Concert-Ballad- 
ists  with  new  Songs,  in  which  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. This  Song  has  become  a  great  favorite  in 
England. 

Farewell,  we  meet  no  more.     Quartet. 

S.  K.  Whiting.  25 

A  simple,  but  effective  Quartet;  just  the  thing  to 
take  up  and  read  off  at  a  chance  social  meeting  of  ma- 
gical persons. 

The  Beggar  girl.     For  one  or  two  voices. 

Piercy.  25 

An  old  familiar  ballad  which  by  Mad.  Anna 
Bishop's  inimitable  singing  has  of  late  become  a  great 
favorite  among  singers.  The  accompaniments  are 
new. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Port  Eoyal  grand  march'.  C.  Peterson.  25 

Composed  in  commemoration  of  the  recent  great 
naval  victory.  It  is  a  very  good  and  effective  March 
and  should  command  a  large  sale. 

Undine  Waltzes.  i?.  R.  French.  25 

Pleasing  Waltzes  of  medium  difficulty. 

Agathe.     (When  the  swallows).     Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  35 

In  Richards'  usual  brilliant  style.  The  works  of 
this  author  do  not  now  need  any  introduction  to  our 
amateur  piano-players,  they  are  always  welcome,  and 
sure  to  please. 

For  Brass  Band. 

God  save  the  President.  Geo.  F.  Benkert.  1  00 

For  eight  to  fourteen  pieces.  Printed  on  cards, 
convenient  for  street  use.  This  form.s  the  forty-fourth 
number  of  a  series  of  Brass-band  Music,  lists  of  which 
can  be  had  of  the  publishers  on  application. 

Books. 

The  American  Musical  Class  Book.  De- 
signed for  Female  Colleges,  Institutes,  [Sem- 
inaries, and  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Con- 
taining Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exer- 
cises and  Solfeggios,  and  a  Valuable  Collection 
of  Duets,  Trios,  and  Concerted  Pieces.  By 
Bissell.  50 

Among  the  numerous  worses  of  the  kind  this  new 
candidate  for  popular  fivor  cannot  fail  of  |a  promi- 
nence, since  its  peculiar  features  are  such  as  will  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  patronage  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  chiefly  intended.  Its  rudimental  lessons  proceed 
with  a  regularity  of  precision  that  c^innot  fail  to  fix 
permanently  on  the  minds  of  the  pupil  the  essentials 
of  success  in  future  studies.  The  exercises  are  in  a 
form  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  selection  of  mu- 
sic, one  of  the  best  if  not  the  superior  of  all  similar 
collections.  Principals  of  Educational  institutions, 
music  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  books  of  this 
class  will  find  it  advantageous  to  examine  this  vol- 
ume. 


Musio  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  ran  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Mrs.  Browning's  Last  Poem. 

THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SODTII. 

H.INS  CHRISTIAN  ANDEKSEX's  VISIT  TO   ITALY,  MAT,  1861. 

1. 

"  Now  jrire  us  liinds  wliere  the  olives  grow," 

Crietl  the  North  to  the  South, 
"  Where  tlio  sun  with  a.  golden  mouth  can  blow 
Blue  bubbles  of  grapes  down  a  vinej'artl-row  !" 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South. 

"Now  give  us  men  from  the  sunless  plain," 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  By  need  of  work  in  the  snow  and  the  rain 
Made  strong,  and  brave  by  familiar  paiu  !" 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North. 


"  Give  luc'der  hills  and  intenserseas," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South, 
"  Since  ever  by  symbols  and  bright  degrees 
Art,  childlike,  climbs  to  the  dear  Lord's  knees," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South. 

"Give  strenuous  souls  for  belief  and  prayer," 

Said  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  That  stand  in  the  dark  on  the  lowest  stair, 
While  affirming  of  God  :  '  He  is  certainly  there,'  " 

Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

3. 

"Yet  oh,  for  the  skies  that  are  softer  and  higher  '." 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South, 
"  —  For  the  flowers  that  blaze,  and  the  trees   that 

aspire. 
And  the  insects  made  of  a  song  or  a  fire  !" 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South. 

"  And  oh,  for  a  seer,  to  discern  the  same!" 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  For  a  poet's  tongue  of  Ijaptismal  flame, 
To  call  the  tree  and  the  flower  by  its  name  !" 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North. 

4. 

The  North  sent  therefore,  a  man  of  men, 

As  a  grace  to  the  South — 
And  thus  to  Rome  came  Andersen  : 
"  —  A/as,  but  must  you  take  him  again  ?" 

Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

— Independent. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 
From  the  German  of  De.  Heinrich  von  Keeissle. 

Franz  (Peter)  Schubert  was  born  on  the 

31st  of  January,  1797,  at  Vienna. 

His  father,  Franz  Schubert,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant  from  Neudorf  in  Moravia.  Cominp;  to 
Vienna  from  Sonnenstadt  to  pursue  his  studies, 
he  became  in  1784  assistant  to  his  brother,  who 
■was  a  teacher  in  the  Leopoldstadt ;  and  two 
years  afterward,  his  good  school  qualifications 
won  for  him  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  parish 
of  the  Heiligen  14  NolUhelfern  in  the  Lichtenthal 
suburb. 

His  first  marriage,  with  Elizabeth  Vitz  of 
Silesia,  was  blessed  with  fourteen  children,  of 
whom  only  Ignaz,  Ferdinand,  Carl,  Franz  and 
Theresa  lived. 


His  wife  dying  in  the  year  1813,  he  married 
again  (In  1814^  with  Anna  Miiller  of  Vienna, 
and  by  this  marriage  he  had  five  more  children, 
of  whom  Maria,  Josefa,  Andreas  and  Anton 
lived. 

Franz  passed  his  childhood  in  his  father's  house  ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  the  next  period  of  his  short 
life  is  marked  by  any  important  event  immediate- 
ly concerning  him.  Under  the  eyes  of  his  par- 
ents, in  the  circle  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
grew  up  in  those  limited  relations  which  char- 
acterize the  existence  of  a  poor  schoolmaster 
blessed  with  a  large  family.  His  musical  bias 
made  itself  remarked  at  the  earliest  age  and  on 
the  slightest  occasions.  The  child  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  a  journeyman  joiner,  who  knew 
how  to  take  him  to  a  place  where  there  were 
pianos,  upon  which  the  little  Schubert  got  through 
his  first  exercises  without  further  introduction. 
Certainl  yhis  father  took  care  to  impart  betimes  to 
Franz,  as  he  had  done  to  the  older  sons,  Ignaz  and 
Ferdinand,  the  rudiments  of  general  knowledge; 
and  we  may  pass  over  his  childhood's  years  the 
more  lightly,  since  the  seven-year-old  boy  already 
claims  our  full  interest  in  a  musical  regard. 

The  first  instruction  in  music,  and  indeed  in 
violin  playing,  he  had  from  his  father,  who  had 
also  taught  the  older  sons,  Ignaz  and  Franz,  in 
the  same  branches.  In  piano  playing  Ignaz  gave 
him  the  first  introduction,  and  finally  the  choir- 
master (recjens  cliori)  _  Holzer  undertook  his 
farther  development,  both  on  the  piano  and  in 
singing.  Even  at  that  time — Schubert  was  ten 
years  old — Holzer  regarded  the  knowledge  of 
his  young  pupil  with  amazement  and  with  tears 
of  joy,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  useles  trou- 
ble to  try  to  impart  anything  new  to  him,  since 
he  always  knows  it  all  before.  "  Often,"  said 
he,  "  have  I  watched  him  in  silent  wonder  ;  if  I 
wanted  to  teach  him  something  new,  he  knew  it 
already." 

Being  now  eleven  years  old,  and  possessing  a 
beautiful  soprano  voice,  he  let  himself  be  employ- 
ed as  a  solo  singer  and  violinist  in  the  choir  of 
the  Lichtenthal  parochial  church  ;  and  ear-wit- 
nesses assure  us  he  performed  with  fine  and  just 
expression.  He  composed  too  at  that  time  little 
songs,  piano  pieces,  and  even  string  quartets. 

The  father's  efforts  now  succeeded  in  getting 
the  boy  into  the  imperial  court  chapel,  whereby 
he  obtained  a  place  as  pupil  in  the  Convict  (re- 
fectory). It  was  in  October  1808,  that  Franz 
was  presented  for  examination  to  the  two  court 
kapellmeisters,  Salieri  and  Eibler,  and  the  'sing- 
ing master  Korner.  When  the  other  boys,  who 
appeared  for  the  same  object,  perceived  the  little 
Schubert,  coming  along,  clad  after  the  manner 
of  the  time  in  a  light  blue,  almost  whitish,  coat, 
they  thought  that  must  be  a  miller's  son  and  no 
mistake. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Schubert's  trial 
singing  excited  the  admiration  of  the  examiners ; 
so  excellently  did  he  perform  the  task  set  him, 
that  his  admission  as  singing  boy  into  the  court 
chapel   and  as  pupil  into  the    Convict  followed 


without  more  ado  ;  and  the  uniform,  with  the 
golden  border  on  it,  to  whose  splendor  Schubert 
was  not  insensible,  helped  to  reconcile  the  boy  to 
the  bitter  parting  for  some  time  to  come  from  all 
who  had  hitherto  stood  near  to  him  in  life. 

He  was  now  a  singing  boy  in  the  imperial 
court  kapelle ;  moreover,  as  he  played  the  violin 
with  tolerable  facility,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
little  Convictists'  orchestra  so  called,  whose  task 
it  was  in  almost  daily  rehearsals  to  study  some  of 
the  larger  compositions,  especially  the  Sym- 
phonies of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  then  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  which  were  still  regarded 
at  that  time  with  wonder,  and  to  prepare  per- 
formances. 

Of  these  pieces  it  was  some  Adagios  from 
Haydn's  Symphonies  and  the  G  minor  Sym- 
phony* of  Mozart,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  serious  boy,  who  was  not  particular- 
ly friendly  to  the  world  .about  him  ;  but  on  hear- 
ing the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  this  impression 
rose  to  ecstacy.  His  partiality  to  these  came  out 
decided  even  then  ;  but  he  was  destined,  as  no 
other  was,  to  emulate  in  ever  prouder  flights  the 
master  whom  he  looked  up  to  as  his  beau  ideal, 
while  he  preserved  his  own  individuality  com- 
pletely. 

The  Symphonies  of  Krommer,  at  that  time 
liked  for  their  lively  character,  found  little  favor 
In  his  eyes;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  would 
defend  those  of  Kotzeluch,  when  their  somewhat 
antiquated  style  was  ridiculed  by  the  musicians, 
with  much  warmth — to  be  sure,  only  in  compari- 
son with  Krommer's.  He  also  counted  among 
his  favorif;es  the  Overture  to  the  Zauberjlole,  to 
the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  those  by  Mehul. 

Inevitably  Schubert,  soon  raised  by  his  talent 
and  his  earnest  pursuit  of  his  Art  to  the  position 
of  first  violin  in  the  little  orchestra,  gained  no 
inconsiderable  influence  over  it ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  the  director  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, the  leadership  of  the  orchestra  with  the  first 
violin  devolved  on  him. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  the  creative  impulse 
was  awakened  with  an  irresistible  force  in  the 
boy  of  thirteen.  Already  he  confided  to  his  com- 
rades, under  seal  of  secrecy,  that  he  frequently 
put  his  own  thoughts  into  notes. 

Thoughts  streamed  in  upon  him  in  abundance, 
and  he  too  often  only  wanted  note  paper,  on 
which  to  fasten  them.  As  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  procure  such  for  money,  a  kind  friendly 
hand  provided  it,  and  his  use  of  it  seems  to  be 
have  been  altogether  extraordinary. 

Sonatas,  Masses,  songs,  operas',  nay  even  Sym- 
phonies, according  to  the  testimony  of  vouchers, 
lay  ready  finished  at  that  time  ;  although  the 
greatest  part  was  soon  thrown  away  as  mere  ex- 
periment. 

In  the  year  1810  he  had  composed  a  Fantasia 
for  four  hands,  filling  not  less  than  32  pages,  and 
containing  over  a  dozen  pieces  conceived  each 
in  a  different  character,  and  each  ending  in  a 
different  key  from  that  in  which  it  began.     This 

*  "  Only  hear  tUe  angels  sing  in  it,"  he  used  to  say. 
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was  followed  later  by  two  smaller  ones.  It  was 
his  first  piano  composition.  In  the  year  1811 
falls  the  composition  of  the  song  ;  •'  Hagar's  La- 
ment," of  a  string  quartet,  a  second  four-hand 
piano  fantasia,  a  quintet  overture  dedicated  to 
Lis  brother  Ferdinand,  and  many  songs. 
(To  be  continued.) 


First  Impressions  Abroad. 

[The  following  letter,  wnich  we  find  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Transcript,  is  from  a  young  lady  artist  of  Boston,  written 
on'her  way  to  Home.] 

Pakis,  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

il/y  Dear  Friend :  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you 
a  description  of  my  p.iss.ige  across  the  Atlantic,  or 
of  the  mysterious  disappearances  and  reappearances 
which  were  constantly  taking  place  among  the  pas- 
sengers. One  transit  is  so  like  another,  that  except 
to  those  directly  concerned,  there  is  very  little  to  in- 
terest in  an  ordinary  passage,  and  ours  was  of  that 
kind.  Weencountered  neither  shipwrecks  nor  piratas; 
indeed,  we  did  not  speak  a  vessel  on  the  whole  way 
out,  and  the  icehergs,  which  were  so  kind  as  to  show 
themselves,  were  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  render 
a  little  pleasurable  fright  on  their  account  impossible. 
Of  the  passengers,  260  in  number,  a  large  proportion 
were  foreigners,  (Mexicans,  Cubans  and  Spaniards), 
and  consequently  were  much  longer  than  usual  th.aw- 
ing  out.  By  the  eighth  day,  however,  the  people  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  that  they  looked  forward  to 
the  time  of  parting  with  regret.  On  Friday  morning 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  watching  the  cliangeful  face  of  the 
country,  with  its  wonderfully  beautiful  variations. 
Eightly  was  it  named  the  Emerald  Isle,  for  it  is  a 
green  gem  in  the  ocean. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a  rain 
which  seemed  to  fall  without  any  effort  on  its  part, 
we  bade  adieu  to  our  fellow  passengers,  some  of 
whom  we  expected  to  meet  in  London  —  some  in 
Paris — others  whom  we  hope  to  see  in  Rome  this 
winter,  and  others,  still,  whom  we  expect  to  see, 
never  again.  Then  we  entered  the  steam  tug,  and 
in  a  short  time  were  in  Liverpool.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  ever  feel  so  strange  and  forlorn  in  a  foreign  land 
as  I  did  that  day,  although  I  was  with  kind  and  at- 
tentive friends. 

My  companions  all  had  friends  expecting  them.  I 
alone  knew  nobody,  was  expected  by  no  person. 
Since  then  I  have  been  in  large  towns  in  France, 
hundreds  of  miles  aw.ay  from  any  person  I  had  ever 
seen,  an  entire  stranger,  without  hearing  ajword  of 
English  spoken  for  days,  and  was  not  lonely  in  tlie 
least;  but  that  day,  on  first  setting  foot  on  English 
soil,  I  was  miserable  enough.  My  thoughtful  friends 
had  secured  me  a  room  at  Mrs.  Blodgett's,  and  when 
I  found  myself  fairly  housed  there  my  sorrows  van- 
ished. I  was  so  pleasantly  situated,  so  kindly  cared 
for,  that  I  soon  felt  quite  at  home.  Americans  com- 
ing to  Liverpool  will  be  very  fortun.ate  if  they  can 
gain  admittance  to  the  excellent  private  boarding 
house  of  kind  Mrs.  Blodgett,  Duke  street.  She  is 
so  well  known  that  the  number  is  unnecessary.  On 
Monday,  after  visiting  Chantrey's  fine  statue  of  Can- 
ning, in  the  Town  Hall,  and  Gibson's  statue  of  Hus- 
kinson,  in  front  of  the  Custom  House,  I  went  up  to 
London.  We  passed  through  Chester,  one  of  the 
few  walled  towns  still  remaining  in  England — through 
Coventry,  so  famous  for  its  legend  of  Lady  Godiva. 
The  ducking  of  "Peeping  Tom"  was  annually  cele- 
brated there  until  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  discontinued.  I  saw  the  turrets  of  War- 
wick Castle,  and  I  was  told  also  those  of  Kenilworth 
— passed  through  that  modern  "  inferno,"  Birming- 
ham, and  by  the  sweetest,  quaintest  little  towns  that 
ever  sat  to  artist  for  their  pictures,  and  arrived  in 
London  at  nightfall.  The  next  morning  I  took  a 
cab  and  went  in  search  of  some  acquaintances,  who 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  me.  During  the 
fortnight  I  remained  in  London  I  saw  m.any  things  of 
Interest.  Although  I  wiis  constantly  on  the  wing 
when  well  enough  to  be  out,  I  of  course  left  very 
much  unseen. 

On  my  way  out  to  Sydenham  to  carry  letters  to 
American  friends,  who  were  in  that  vicinity,  I  heard 
in  the  railway  carriage  that  Grisi  was  to'  take  her 
farewell  of  the  stage  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  after- 
noon. So  I  would  not  let  so  good  an  oppjortunity 
pass,  but  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  pleasant  Eng- 
lish party  who  were  in  the  carriage  with  me,  and, 
thanks  to  their  kindness,  saw  and  learned  much  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  stage  was  beautifully  de- 
corated ;  the  names  of  Grisi's  favorite  roles,  and 
those  of  the  operas  to  whicli  they  belonged,  were 
wreathed  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  formed  a  semi- 
circle around  the  musicians, — in  the  centre  and  di- 


rectly behind  the  singers,  the  word  Addio,  in  large 
letters,  and  also  beautifully  garlmed  with  flowers, 
told  the  cause  of  the  immense  concourse  of  private 
carriages  which  crowded  theentrances  to  the  building. 
I  was  told  that  most  of  the  nobility  in  London  were 
there.  Certainly  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  audience 
lever  saw  there  or  elsewhere, —  11,174  persons  were 
said  to  have  been  present  that  afternoon  ;  yet  so  large 
and  so  finely  proportioned  was  the  buildiug,  that 
they  only  occupied  a  comparatively  little  spot  in  the 
centre.  A  score  of  celebrated  singers,  male  and  fe- 
male, assisted  at  the  concert,  hut  the  voices  were  al- 
most lost  in  the  immense  arches.  Grisi  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  her  vast  audience.  She  has 
been  a  great  favorite  with  the  English  people,  and 
now  that  her  voice  is  going,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  rest  content  with  her  past  laurels,  and  let  this 
farewell  be  really  her  last  upon  tlie  stage.  After  I 
hud  heard  Grisi  and  Mario  sing,  I  wandered  off  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  Palace,  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
music  or  the  sight  of  the  crowd.  After  a  while  I 
found  myself  in  Pompeii,  (you  must  know  that  parts 
of  cities  are  reproduced  there  with  all  their  buildings, 
and  j'et  there  is  still  room  enough  to  spare,)  where  I 
encountered  a  small  p.art_y  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  some  beautiful  children.  They  were 
Grisi,  Mario,  their  children  and  a  few  friends.  She 
looked  older  and  more  care-worn  than  I  expected  to 
find  her,  but  there  was  a  fine  frank  way  with  her  that 
I  liked  much.  She  seemed  fond  of  her  "  little  Ma- 
rionets,"  as  she  calls  them. 

I  cannot  attempt  a  description  of  that  wonderful 
structure,  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  transcends  in  beau- 
ty the  most  gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Aladdin's  wonderful  p.alace  could  not  have 
been  as  beautiful,  and  it?  contents  are  as  varied  as 
they  are  remarkable.  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
lend  their  richest  and  rarest  productions  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  already  beautiful  structure.  Tro- 
pical trees  and  shrubs,  fi-uits  and  flowers,  are  inhab- 
ited by  birds  of  joyous  plumage,  which  flit  hither  and 
thither  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  mingle  their 
songs  with  the  cool,  refreshing  murmurs  of  the  many 
fountains.  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufactures,  everything 
is  there  represented  in  such  a  way  that  the  beholder 
can  learn  there  in  a  few  hours  by  observation  more 
than  he  could  glean  from  books  in  years.  It  is  truly 
an  epitome. 

I  visited  Hampton  Court  Palace,  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  contains,  besides 
many  other  fine  works  of  the  old  masters,  the  orig- 
iniil  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  In  the  National  Gallery 
I  saw  some  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  for  the 
first  time,  and  did  not  wonder  in  the  least  at  the  great 
admiration  which  they  have  always  excited.  The 
g.allery  was  not  open  to  the  public  the  day  I  went 
there,  but  my  escort,  a  Boston  gentleman  well  known 
in  the  literary  and  musical  world,  explained  to  the 
janitor  that  we  were  strangers,  whose  time  was  limit- 
ed, so  we  were  admitted. 

While  we  were  there.  Lord  John,  the  newly  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Russell,  came  in  and  looked  .at  the  pictures 
while  I  looked  at  him.  A  small,  common  looking 
man,  with  a  quiet,  unpretending  manner;  there  was 
nothing  in  his  appearance  to  command  attention,  or 
to  indicate  that  in  him  wo  beheld  one  of  England's 
greatest  statesmen.  A  number  of  artists  of  both 
sexes  were  copying  in  the  different  rooms.  We  had 
a  long  conversation  with  a  lady  who  was  copying 
one  of  Turner's  landscapes  with  much  success,  and 
ascertained  from  her  that  jany  person  by  painting  a 
tolerably  good  picture  and  submitting  it  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  such  purposes,  could  have  (he 
privilege  of  studying  the  noble  works  of  art  contain- 
ed in  the  National  Gallery  free  of  expense.  She  also 
said  that  the  number  of  students  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  was  much  greater  in  years 
past  than  at  the  present  time.  At  Kensington  Mu- 
seum I  found  that  the  same  liberality  is  exercised  to- 
ward art  students,  Queen  Victoria  and  the  members 
of  her  court  lending  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  ob- 
jects of  art  and  virtue  to  the  institution  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
which  is  est.ablished  there.  I  did  not  know  until 
after  my  return  to  the  city  that  the  school  was  there 
at  times  I  could  have  visited  it.  It  is  now  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Queen,  who  recently  ordered  some 
lace  to  be  manufactured  from  the  design  of  one  of 
the  pupils. 

The  Palace  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862  is  only  a 
few  steps  from  the  Museum,  and  is  a  very  fine  struc- 
ture. Americans  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Miss 
Hosmer's  noble  statue  of  Zenobia  is  to  be  exhibited 
there.  Many  of  the  London  artists  were  out  of 
town,  but  I  visited  the  studios  of  several  who  had 
not  escaped  to  the  quiet  of  the  woods  and  hills,  and 
found  much  to  admire.  The  studio  of  J.  H.  Foley, 
the  sculptor,  interested  me  more  than  any  I  have  visit-  1 


ed  as  yet.  And  I  saw  many  very  nice  things  in  that 
of  Mr.  Durham.  Mrs.  Bodichon,who  visited  Amer- 
ica two  years  since,  and  whose  remarkable  water 
colors  paintings  were  so  much  liked  by  many  of  our 
connoisseurs,  has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  her 
own  country,  where  good  artists  and  good  pictures 
arc  anything  but  rare.  Her  recent  pictures  of  Al- 
geria, where  she  spends  her  winter  months,  are  quite 
remarkable.  Her  sister.  Miss  Anna  Smith,  has  also 
been  painting  some  admirable  things;  two  paintings  es- 
pecially struck  me,  or  rather  one  sniiject  treated  in  two 
different  ways.  A  young  Moorish  girl  is  kneeling  be- 
side a  fountain, the  waters  of  which  are  dried  up.  The 
accessories  are  simple  but  all  i?i  keeping.  The  empty 
water  jar — the  useless  cords  by  which  it  was  to  be 
lowered — the  arid  sands  and  the  scorched  vegetation, 
combined  with  tlie  utter  hopelessness  in  the  attitude 
af  the  child,  made  it  one  of  the  most  touching  pic- 
tures I  ever  saw. 

I  also  met  Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  the  engraving  of 
whose  paintings,  the  "  Past  and  Future,"  "  The 
Heavens  are  Telhng,"  and  various  other  well  known 
pictures,  are  so  very  popular  in  America.  I  saw  on 
her  easel  another  beautiful  figure  piece,  which  is  to 
he  published  in  New  York,  when  times  are  better.  A 
few  fine  heads  by  Mrs.  Bridell,  whose  husband  is  a 
noted  landscape  painter,  were  the  last  works  I  saw  in 
London  of  noted  lady  artists. 

I  heard  much  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Wells,  who 
died  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  I  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  see  any  of  her  works,  and  was  just  a  week 
too  late  for  the  annual  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  ;  but 
all  whom  I  met  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  her 
excellence,  both  as  a  woman  and  an  artist ;  and  her 
early  death  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  n.ational 
loss.  By  the  advice  of  friends,  I  took  the  New 
Haven  route  to  Paris  via  Dieppe,  and  had  no  reason 
to  regret  my  decision.  It  was  cheaper  than  the  other 
routes,  and  then  we  passed  through  Rouen,  the  town 
of  all  others  I  most  wished  to  see,  and  our  tickets 
gave  us  several  days  of  grace,  so  that  we  might  stop 
by  the  way  and  see  what  we  chose.  I  left  London 
at  9J  o'clock,  and  reached  New  Haven  at  twelve. 
Took  the  steamer  there  for  France,  and  after  a  pleas- 
ant passage  across  the  English  Channel,  arrived  at 
Dieppe  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.  I  had  no  baggage 
except  a  carpet  bag,  as  I  registered  my  trunk  in  Lon- 
don, and  it  had  gone  on  to  Paris,  there  to  remain 
until  such  time  as  I  should  go  and  claim  it.  Strange 
enough  it  was  to  be  in  a  land  where  no  English  was 
spoken.  I  followed  the  other  passengers,  and  found 
myself  in  the  Custom  House,  as  I  expected.  They 
did  not  ask  for  my  passport,  and  merely  asked  if  I 
had  anything  prohibited.  I  said  no  ;  a.sked  for  the 
omnibus  to  the  Chemin  de  Per  for  Rouen.  Entered 
it  and  then  breathed  freely.  I  had  tried  my  French 
and  found  I  could  make  myself  understood,  and 
knew  I  should  be  in  time  for  the  next  train. 

At  7  o'clock  reached  Rouen,  where  I  passed  the 
night  and  spent  part  of  the  ne.xt  day  in  seeing  the 
quaint  old  town,  with  its  wonderful  gothic  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  contains  the  lieart  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Ouen 
(pronounced  St.  Wan)  ;)  and  last  but  not  least  the 
square  where  the  brave  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  burnt  to 
death  by  order  of  the  cruel  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
lies  buried  in  the  Cathedral  a  little  distance  beyond. 
The  town  is  very  old  and  as  picturesque  as  one  can 
well  imagine.  Pierre  Corneille  was  born  here,  and  a 
statue  is  erected  to  him  on  one  of  the  bridges.  1 
was  constantly  losing  my  way  and  constantly  asking 
every  body  where  it  was,  and  .aln  ays  got  along  swim- 
mingly, not  because  I  am  such  a  good  linguist,  but 
because  the  French  are  so  very  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion. In  the  afternoon  I  took  the  cars  for  Paris,  re- 
gretting that  I  had  not  time  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Chateau  Galliard,  so  celebrated  in  Evench  history  ; 
but  I  knew  if  I  stopped  for  that  I  should  lose  the 
Emperor's  f^te,  and  that  I  could  not  give  up.  So  I 
bid  adieu  to  Rouen,  and  in  a  few  hours  found  myself 
in  this  delightful  city  of  Paris.     Au  revoir 

M.  F.  F. 


Music  and  Sculpture  in  Munich. 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Atbeoeeum,  October  23.) 

Rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  read  a  statement 
in  the  Athenaeum  that  Haydn's  long-absent  oratorio, 
"  II  Ritorno  di  Tobia,"  was  shortly  to  be  performed 
in  Munich.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  given 
neither  sign  nor  sound  till  now,  when  it  is  promised 
for  the  opening  concert  of  the  Advent  series.  I 
trust  this  time  the  promise  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  year's  interval  may  be  fruitful  as  regards  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work.  Strangely  enough,  the  s.ime 
time  has  elapsed  since  another  work  of  art  was  men- 
tioned in  your  columns,  which  also  has  just  now  been 
exhibited.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Randolph  Rogers's  gate 
for  the  Capitol  of  Washington,  which  was  cast  in 
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October,  1860,  and  has  required  tlio  labor  of  a  fiiU 
year  before  it  could  be  shown  to  the  public.  Some 
people  complain  tliat  the  works  cast  at  the  Bronze 
Foundry  should  require  so  much  filing  and  elabora- 
tion, instead  of  issuini;  perfect  from  the  actual  pro- 
cess, and  we  must  all  wonder  that  so  long  a  period 
should  be  needed.  But  I  ]iresumc  the  immense 
amount  of  fine  work  on  the  panels  and  round  the 
borders  must  betaken  to  justify  the  delay,  and  the 
satisfactory  result  is  too  evident  to  be  di.«pnted.  I 
hoar  that  the  srate  is  to  figure  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1802,  and  its  attractiveness  in  Munich  is  well  shown 
in  the  fuct,  that  4,000  people  went  to  see  it  the  first 
day. 

There  are  nine  panels  on  the  gate,  four  down  each 
side,  and  one  crowning  the  to[).  In  the  first,  Colum- 
bus is  represented  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca, 
endeavoring  to  prove  the  existence  of  another  hemi- 
sphere, but  vainly.  In  the  second,  he  takes  leave  of 
his  friends,  mounted  ou  the  mule  purchased  with  the 
money  given  by  Queen  Isabella;  and  in  the  third, 
he  is  pleading  his  cause  before  her  and  King  Ferdi- 
nand. In  the  fourth,  he  sails  from  Palos ;  in  the 
fifth,  he  lands  at  San  Salvador,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  newly-discovered  country  in  the  name  of  his 
king  ;  in  the  sixth  he  gains  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians by  releasing  an  Indian  maiden  made  captive 
by  one  of  his  sailors  ;  and  in  the  seventh,  he  enters 
triumphantly  into  Barcelona.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
show  us  his  degradation  and  his  melancholy  end.  In 
addition  to  these  groups,  in  which  there  is  through- 
out much  character  and  great  animation,  Rogers  has 
marked  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  placing  statues 
of  all  the  chief  contemporaries  of  Columbus  round 
the  door,  the  reigning  monarchs,  with  Cortes,  Pizar- 
ro,  Balboa ;  and  between  the  panels  are  heads  of  the 
writers  on  Columbus  and  his  successors,  among 
whom  Washington  Irving,  Robertson  and  Prescott 
are  conspicuous.  In  other  places  are  heads  of  Amer- 
ican beasts,  and  festoons  of  fruits  and  flowers.  On 
each  side  of  the  gate  stands  a  statue  destined  for  the 
Richmond  monument  to  Washington, — Nelson,  who 
was  Governor  of  Virginia  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  afterwards  a  general  un- 
der Washington,  and  Lewis  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  a  Virginian  sharpshooter. 

The  mention  of  these  great  works  leads  me  natu- 
rally to  speak  of  an  inane  statue  King  Ludwig  has 
placed  in  the  Promenade  Platz,  just  in  front  of  the 
"  Baierischer  Hof,"  and  therefore  in  full  view  of  all 
English  travellers,  to  Max  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia. The  statue  is  erected  to  him  in  his  character 
of  stormer  of  Belgrade ;  but  to  readers  of  English 
history  he  occupies  a  more  importart  position,  as 
father  of  the  prince  chosen  by  the  Partition  Treaty 
to  govern  Spain,  and  as  sharing  with  Tallard  the 
honor  of  being  defeated,  at  Blenheim,  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  his  account  of  the  Congress 
at  the  Hague  in  1691,  and  of  the  French  caricatures 
of  it,  Macaulay  says  :  "  In  another,  William  appeared 
taking  his  ease  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  on  a 
cushion  and  his  hat  on  his  head,  while  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Bavaria,  uncovered,  occupied 
small  stools  on  the  right  and  left."  I  have  not  seen 
the  caricature,  but  I  am  sure  the  Elector  cannot  be 
more  ridiculous  there  than  he  is  here  on  his  pedestal. 
There  he  stands,  with  uplifted  sword,  on  an  explod- 
ed shell,  without  an  atom  of  motion  in  face  or  body, 
his  face  resembling  that  of  a  sheep,  and  his  attitude 
that  of  an  awkward  fencer.  Many  suppositions 
were  started  to  account  for  this  tameness  ;  some 
would  have  it  that  King  Ludwig  wished  to  typify 
that  remarkably  mild  and  gentle  heroism  of  Gaeta, 
which  he  is  said  to  admire.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  true  meaning  must  lie  in  the  result  of  the  storm- 
ing of  Belgrade  under  the  Elector,  for  a  German 
authority  says  that  garrison  and  inhabitants  fell  under 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror.  He  is  evidently  sup- 
posed to  be  quietly  cutting  them  down.  When  I  add 
that  this  statue  is  flanked  by  four  of  the  finest  heads 
and  most  expressive  (igures  in  Munich,  Gluck,  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,  Kreitmayr  and  Westcnrieder,  you 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  inappropriatenoss  of  its  site. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  this  summer 
on  some  of  the  buildings  of  both  Kings  ;  in  particular 
the  National  Museum  and  the  Propylaen  Thor  are 
fast  approaching  completion.  A  sitting  figure  of 
Bavaria  has  been  placed  over  the  former,  and  there 
are  various  reliefs  towards  the  top,  which  are  very 
amenable  to  Mr.  Raskin's  criticism,  expressed  in  his 
Edinburgh  Lectures  ;  they  are  placed  so  high  that  a 
powerful  glass  would  be  needed  to  examine  them. 
There  is  a  talk  of  making  the  Pinacothek  more  use- 
ful to  artists,  and  of  checking  the  system  of  restora- 
tion, which  was  lately  exposed  in  one  of  the  Munich 
papers.  Hitherto,  copying  has  not  been  atlowed  in 
any  of  the  rooms  where  the  pictures  are  hung  on  ac- 
count of  the  floors  ;  but  now  a  wooden  flooring  is  to 
be  laid  over  the  stucco,  so  that  scaffoldings  can  bo 


set  up  without  damaging   the  floor  or   endangering 
the  pictures. 


Mr.  Fechter's  Othello. 

(From  the  London  Ob.<ierver.) 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Fechter's  Hamlet,  we  did  not 
hesitate   to  avow  an  almost  unlimited  admiration  of 
the  striking  originality  of  his  conception  of  the  char- 
acter, and   of  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  he  em- 
bodied it  upon  the  stage.     We  must  ever  look  upon 
that  performance  as  the  justly  won  triumph  of  a  su- 
perior intellect  disdaining  to  tread  the  ordinary  paths 
of  tradition,  unmindful  or  unknowing  of  what  others 
had  done  before  in  the  same  part,  and  resting  solely 
for  success  npon  its  own  in-vard  and  unfaltering  con- 
viction of  what  was  right  and  true.     The  result  has 
been  startling.     Beneath  the  gleam  of  Mr.  Fechter's 
truer  genius  the  traditionary  Hamlet — nobly  as  the 
character  was  sometimes  sustained — has  sunk  into  a 
temporary,  nay,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  eternal  oblivion, 
and  has  given  place   to  a  creation  worthier  in  all  re- 
spects  to   be  accepted  as  the  correct  embodiment  of 
the  great  poet's  thought,  when  he  drew  with  so  seem- 
ingly wayward  a  band  a  character  that  few  compre- 
hend, though  all  admire.     Can   it  now  be  said  that 
Mr.  Fechter  does  for  Othello  what  he  has  already  so 
happily  accomplished  for  Hamlet  ?     Can   it  be   said 
that  he  vindicates  the  character  from  any  traditionary 
abuses,  and  presents  it  to  the  world  in   a  purer  and 
nobler  form  than  it  has  ever  borne  before  ■?     We  must 
candidly  declare  that  we  think  not.     It  is  needless  to 
observe  how  strongly  the  moody  contemplativeness 
and  halting  irresolution  of  the  northern  prince — but 
lately  a  student  in   the  school  of  Wittenberg — con- 
trasts with  the  ardent  temperament  and  fiery  impetu- 
osity of  the  swarthy  Moor,  born  beneath   a  warmer 
sun,  bred  from  infancy  in  the  rough   tutelage  of  the 
camp,  trained   to  manhood  in  the  hardy  exercises  of 
the    "  tented   field,"   and,   as   he   himself    declares, 
"  knowing  little  of  this  great  world   more  than  per- 
tains to  feats  of  broil  and  battle."     It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  in  nature  or  in  fiction  any  two  char- 
acters more  widely  different  from  each  other,  whether 
in  mental  refinement  or  physical  hardihood.     Where 
the  one,  though  spurred  by  the  strongest  provocation, 
still  hesitates  to  act,  and  ingeniously  tortures  an  over 
sensitive   mind  by   the   indulgence   of    speculations 
which  it  cannot  solve  ;  the  other  in  the  pure  simplic- 
ity of  a  noble  and   untutored  nature  sees  only  what 
is  wickedly  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  hideous 
truth,  and   no  sooner  sees  than  he  instantly  resolves, 
and  swiftly  executes.     The  attributes  of  generosity 
and  gentleness  are  undoubtedly  common  to  both,  but 
they  exist  in  each  in  a  different  form,  and  exert  upon 
the   character   a   different  sway.     Hamlet  is  gentle 
from  refinement  of  intellect  and  tenderness  of  sensi- 
bility ;  Othello  from  nobility  of  soul  and  manliness 
of  nature.     Now,   in  the  delineation   of   these   two 
widely  opposite  characters,  Mr.  Fechter,  as  it  appear 
to  us,  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  radical  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  them.     By  communica- 
ting to  the  one  the  delicate  sensibility  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  other  he  misreads  the  intention  ot  the 
mighty  author,  and  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  re- 
fiued  sentiment  rather  than  of  injured  manhood  and 
impetuous    passion.     In   the  Othello  of  Wednesday 
evening  we  saw.  it  is  true,  a  skilful,  and,  in  several 
respects,  a  most  exquisite  delineation  of  all  that  is 
tender  and  touching  in  the  character ;  but  we  looked 
in  vain   for  those  grander  phases  where  passion,  en- 
gendered of  the  sense  of  irremediable  wrong,  rushes 
to  a  height  that  borders  on  the  sublime.     To  avoid 
what  he  deems  to  be  the  errors   of  tradition,    Mr. 
Fechter  obviously  carries  the  process  of  refinement 
too  far,  and  thus,  unhappily,  attenuates  the  part  to  a 
thinness  in  which,  thoutrh  the  sentiment  be  preserved, 
the   grandeur   is   wholly   lost.      In    this   play,    too, 
abounding  in  so  many  passages  of  elaborate  and  elo- 
quent poetry,  another  defect,  which  we  fear  is  inerad- 
icable, is  more  apparent  even  than  in  Hamlet,  viz., 
the  foreign   intonation   of  Mr.  Fechuter's   voice,  ,and 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  under  which  he  appears 
to    labor,    of  catching    the    melodious    swell    of   the 
Shakespearian  rhythm.       Hence   it    follows  that,   al- 
though  the  eye  is  often  gratified  by  some  stroke  of 
skilful  acting,  the  ear  is  rarely  visited  by  a  pleasing 
or  harmonious  sound.     The  cadences  of  Mr.   Fech- 
ter's voice  are  all  French,  and  on  his  lips  the  melody 
of  English    rhythm  has   no   place.     The  effects  that 
he  produces — occasionally  wonderful^  and  above  all 
praise — are  always  from  isolated  expressions  or  ex- 
clamations,  never  from  a  sustained  effort,  or  from 
the  climax  of  an  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  passage. 
Listening  to  the   words  of  Shakspeare   as  they  fall 
from   his   mouth,  one  would  never  know  that  the  fa- 
mous address  to  the  senate,  or  the  still  more  exquisite 
passage   in  which  the   heart-stricken  Moor  bids  fare- 
well  to  his  glorious  soldier-life,  was  written  in  any 


other  form  than  the  plainest  prose.  When  we  hear 
the  noble  verse  of  Shaks])eare  thus  rendered,  how 
does  memory  carry  us  liack  to  the  well-remembered 
elocution  of  some  of  our  own  great  players,  who  at- 
tuned these  beauti'ul  passages  to  the  richest  harmo- 
ny, and  who.so  voices  .seemed,  like  that  of  th ^  young 
lady  whom  Ben  Jonson  so  exquisitely  complimented, 

"  As  .some  soft  r.hime  to  strike  the  air  : 
Anil  hliouj^li  tile  Houmi  had  parted  tbeuee, 
Still  left  an  echo  in  the  sense." 

But,  although  Mr.  Fechter  is  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  in  this  way,  he  achieves  wonders  in  other 
respects.  In  bis  delivery  of  the  long  soliloquy  in 
the  second  net  of  "Hamlet,"  his  exclamation,  "\Vhy, 
I  should  take  it,"  was  unparalleled  lor  intensity  of 
expreasion  and  happiness  of  effect  by  anything  we 
ever  heard  uttered  upon  the  stage.  Something  very 
like  it  is  repeated  in  "  Othello,"  when,  in  the  third 
act,  in  reply  to  lago's  heartless  and  insidious  remark, 
"  I  see  this"  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits,"  he  ex- 
claims, in  a  voice  hardly  articulate  from  the  intensity 
of  the  heart's  emotion,  "  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot-" 
Again,  when  reminded  by  lago  that  Desdemona,  in 
marrying  him,  had  deceived  her  father,  he  replies 
with  similar  emotion.  "  And  so  she  did."  And  once 
again,  when  in  the  nddst  of  the  violent  upbraiding  of 
his  wife  for  her  supposed  infidelity,  the  contemplation 
of  her  beauty  flashes  into  his  soul  a  returning  sense 
of  tenderness  and  love,  and  he  exclaims,  in  a  voice 
of  unspeakable  anguish,  "  Oh,  Desdemona,  away, 
away,  away !  "  In  touches  of  this  nature  Mr.  Fech- 
ter has  certainly  never  been  surpassed,  perhaps  never 
equalled.  They  go  at  once  to  the  heart  and  take  the 
house  by  storm.  In  the  same  way  his  playing 
throughout  abounds  in  so  many  traits  of  the  most 
delicaie  and  exquisite  finish  that  one  is  reluctant  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  all  respects  per- 
fect. We  adhere  to  the  belief,  however,  that  his  view 
of  the  character  of  Othello  is  not  the  correct  one, 
and  that  the  traditionary  reading  of  the  part  is  not 
so  chargeable  wtth  the  blemish  of  erroneousness  as 
his  own.  Romantic,  tender,  sensitive,  pathetic,  and 
picturesque  he  doubtless  renders  it  in  toe  highest 
degree,  but  the  essential  and  vital  quality  of  highly 
impassioned  manhood  is  wanting;  and  the  acting  of 
the  player,  wherever  the  exhibition  of  the  grander 
emotioris  is  demanded,  is  weak  and  nerveless  com- 
jiared  with  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  text  he  has 
to  enunciate. 

The  play  is   produced   according  to  a  version  of 
Mr.  Fechter's  own  preparation,  being,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  first  of  an  intended  scries,  which  he  designs  to 
publish  under  the  title  of  An  Acting^   Edition  of  the 
Plai/s  of  Shakspeare.     One  of  the  objects  of  this  un- 
dertaking, he  informs  us,  is  to   divulge  to  bis  com- 
rades in  art  the  fruit  of  "  nearly  twenty  years' un- 
ceasing labor  of  love  for  the  scenic  representation  of 
the  great  niaster,"  and  if  possible  to  "  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  tiiat  worm-eaten  and  unwholesome  prison 
where  dramatic  art  languishes  in  fetters,  and  which 
is  called   'tradition.'"      The  field  upon  which  Mr. 
Fechter  is  thus   fearlessly  entering  is  a  very  ample 
one,  and   the  task  he  assigns  to  himself  is  beset  by 
no  common  difficulties.     All  that  we  can  now  do  is 
to  wish  him  well  through  it.     Taking  the  acting  ver- 
sion of  "  Othello,"  however,  as  a  sample  of  what  is 
to  follow,  we  must  at  once  declare  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  free  from  blemish. 
We  should   be  the  last  to  stand  up  for  any  of  those 
"  traditions  "  of  the  Stage,  which  are  more  generally 
termed  "  conventionalisms  ;  "  but  we  confess  that  we 
should  he  loth  to  change  even  an  established  conven- 
tionalism for  any  alteration  that  is  not  in  more  exact 
consistencv  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  great 
master  to  whose  service  Mr.  Fechter  has  bound  him- 
self.    Now,  in   the  play  of  "  Othello,"  as  presented 
to  us  on    Wednesday  evening,  whilst  we  admit  the 
happy  introduction  of  a  vast  amount  of  very  beauti- 
ful scenes,  and  a  greatly  improved'  arrangement  of 
what  is  commonly  called   the   general   business   of 
the  stage,   comprising  the  appropriateness    of    cos- 
tume  and    furniture  and    the  picturesque    grouping 
of  figures  ;  whilst  we  admit  also  the  judicious  restora- 
tion^of  portions   of  the  text   previously  eliminated, 
such  as  the  scene  in  which   Bianca  is  concerned,  and 
in  which  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Moor  is  con- 
firmed by  what  appears   to  be   an    indisputable  inci- 
dent ;  whilst  we   freely  admit  all  this,  we   must  still 
think  that  the  conduct  of  the  fifth  act,  and  especially 
the  close  of  it,  is  not  so  much  in  harmony  with  what 
Shakspeare    intended   as   the     traditionary   version 
which    Mr.    Fechter   seeks    to  discard.     How  is  the 
opening  of  this   act  arranged?     I|  commences  with 
the  second    scene,  the  first  having  been  included  in 
the  preceding  act.     We  take  the  description  from 
Mr.  Fechter's  own  book  :  "  Desdemona's   Chamber. 
At  the  back  a  large  window,  with  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  .sea.     On   the  left  of  the   window  an   arch, 
discovering  an  oratory ;  by  the  half-raised  curtain  is 
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seen  a  Prie  Dieu,  surmounted  by  a  Madonna,  and 
lighted  by  a  red  lamp.  On  the  same  side,  in  front,  a 
bed  raised  by  two  steps.  A  door  at  the  right.  A 
high  and  elegant  Venetian  lamp  burns  at  tlie  head 
of  the  bed  where  Desdemona  lies  asleep  ;  a  small 
toilette  glass,  fallen  from  her  hand,  lies  near  to  her. 
Her  clothes  scattered  about.  On  the  balcony,  Othel- 
lo, motionless,  enveloped  in  a  long  white  bnrnoos,  is 
looking  at  the  stars.  Far  off — at  sea — is  heard  the 
"  Song  of  Willow."  'So  one  will  dispute  the  pic- 
turesquencss  and  beauty  of  this  arrangement.  The 
eye,  indeed,  could  demand  nothing  more  to  satisfy  it ; 
but  the  gratilication  of  this  external  sense  is  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  which  we  hold  to  be  much  too  dear. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  the  fifth  act  opens, 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  have  been  wrought  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  tremendous 
events  which  have  preceded  it,  and  that  every  one  is 
aware  that  a  terrible  crisis  is  approaching.  At  such 
a  moment  any  retardation  in  the  onward  pi-ogress 
of  the  play  becomes  intolerable.  The  effect  of  Mr. 
Fechter's  arrangements  is,  for  an  irksome  interval  of 
many  minutes,  to  stop  the  action  altogether,  Whilst 
he  is  listlessly  gazing  on  the  stars,  and  whilst  the 
wailing  song  of  "  The  Willow  "  (which  we  must  oh 
serve  has  never  before  been  repeated,  or  even  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  and  which  con- 
sequently has  no  meaning  or  effect  whatever,  now 
that  it  is  introduced  in  a  part  of  the  play  to  which 
Shakspeare  never  assigned  it),  is  vibrating  through 
the  house  ;  whilst  all  this  is  tediously  j;oing  on,  the 
audience  is  palpitating  with  anxiety  to  know  what  is 
really  to  happen.  Desdemona  lies  asleep  in  her  bed, 
conspicuously  raised  upon  a  dais;  her  husband,  who 
has  sworn  to  destroy  her,  stands  apart  in  the  same 
chamber.  What  is  he  doing  ? — languidly  leaning 
against  the  window  and  looking  upon  the  stars  I  Is 
this  Othello'?  the  soldier  of  fiery  blood,  quick  im- 
pulse, and  prompt  action  !  At  length,  when  that 
weary  contemplation  of  the  stars  has  ceased,  he 
creeps  wilh  stealthy  pace  aud  crouching  form  toward 
the  bed,  and  finding  there  the  toilette  glass  which  has 
fallen  from  r)esdemona\s  hand,  he  takes  it  up,  and 
gazing  intently  into  it  exclaims  : 

"  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul  " 

meaning  to  convey  the  impression,  that  he  sees  in  his 
own  dark  features,  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortune. 
This  reading  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage  may 
be  admitted  to  be  as  ingenious  as  it  is  novel  ;  but  we 
cannot  assent  to  its  correctness.  The  words  that  im- 
mediately follow, 

^'  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars," 

make  it  perfectly  clear  to  our  minds  that  the  "cause" 
that  was  operating  upon  Othello's  soul  was  not  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  dark  skin,  but  the  convic- 
tion of  his  wife's  infidelity.  M.  Fechter  adopts  the 
opposite  view,  and  instead  of  accepting  the  words  we 
have  quoted,  in  what  we  hold  to  be  their  obvious 
meaning,  he  makes  them  a  pretext  for  quitting  the 
bed-side,  again  slowly  marching  towards  the  star;  to 
whom  he  is  appealing  and  deliberately  throwing  the 
offensive  toilette  glass  out  of  the  window.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  all  this  occupies  a  long  time,  and 
it  must,  we  think,  be  felt  that  effective  as  such  inci- 
dents might  be  in  an  ordinary  melodrama,  they  are 
by  no  means  in  keeping  with  "the  grand  and  earnest 
straightforwardness  of  Shakspeare's  mighty  scene. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might 
object,  too,  to  the  prominence  which  is  now  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  bed  upon  which  the  fated  Des- 
demona lies,  and  which  has  the  efl^ect  of  bringing 
painfully  into  view  the  process  of  her  suffocation,  a 
scene  always  so  full  of  horror  as  to  be  scarcely  sup- 
portable, and  of  which  undoubtedly  the  less  that  is 
forced  upon  the  sight  the  better.  But  we  pass  that 
by,  and  come  direct  to  the  alterations  which  Mr. 
Fechter  has  introduced  into  the  working  out  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  ^r- Here,  again,  we  are  completely  at 
issue  with  him.  He  labors  to  intensify  the  scene — 
we  think  he  immeasurably  impairs  and  mars  it.  In 
order  to  carry  out  his  idea  of  the  fashion  in  which 
Othallo  is  to  die,  a  large  excision  is  made  in  the  text. 
When  Othello  has  been  disarmed  of  his  first  sword, 
the  circumstance  of  his  possessing  himself  of  a 
second  is  omitted,  and,  by  consequence,  the  beautiful- 
ly characteristic  lines — 


"  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword,' 


&c. 


are  omitted  also.  In  the  same  way,  when  lago  is 
brought  in  bound,  Othello  does  not,  as  prescribed  in 
the  rightful  text,  make  any  attempt  upon  his  life; 
and  again,  by  consequence,  a  highly  characteristic 
passage  is  omitted  The  purpose  f«r  which  these 
omissions  are  made  afterwards  becomes  apparent ;  it 
is  to  produce  a  novel  and  startling  conclusion.  The 
end  approaches.  Mr.  Fechter  commences  and  con- 
tinues with  becoming  calmness  and  dignity  the  well- 
known  injunction,    "  Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing 


extenuate,"  &c.,  &c.,  until  he  comes  to  the  words 
"  I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog,"  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  human  being  in  the 
house,  he  suits  the  action  to  tlie  word  by  fLrociously 
throwing  himself  upon  lago,  and  forcing  him  (accord- 
ing to  the  stage  directions  of  Mr.  Fechter's  own  book) 
"  still  bound,  but  smiling  with  bold  effrontery,  to 
kneel  before  Desdemona,"  when,  with  uplifted  hand 
and  glittering  dagger,  he  makes  a  show  as  if  he 
would  plunge  the  weapon  into  the  breast  of  lago,  but 
by  a  dexterous  turn  he  directs  it  instead  to  his  own 
Ijosom,  and,  drawing  it  forth  again,  "throws  it  ("we 
again  quote  the  words  of  the  book)  at  the  feet  of  lago, 
who  shrinks  with  terror,  as  if  struck  in  the  face  hy 
the  blood  of  Othello."  Can  any  comment  upon  this 
fie  necessary?  According  to  the  standard  version  of 
the  text,  and  to  the  ordinary  "  tradition  "  of  the 
stage,  there  is  nothing  in  Othello's  life  that  more 
becomes  him  than  the  calm,  mnjesiic  grandeur  of  his 
death.  According  to  Mr.  Fechter's  actingorarrange 
ment  the  scene  is  converted  into  something  that  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  scuffle  and  shuffle,  and  which 
for  the  moment  most  certainly  leaves  the  audience  in 
doubt  as  to  who  is  killed — lago  or  Othello.  Against 
such  innovations  as  these  we  must  at  once  emphati- 
cally protest ;  and  when  the  first  feeling  that  they 
have  created  of  surprise  and  wonder  has  passed  away 
we  are  convinced  that  all  people  of  good  taste  and 
right  judgment  will  unite  with  us  in  condemning 
them. 

Of  Mr.  Ryder's  impersonation  of  the  part  of  lago 
it  would  be  difKeult  to  speak  too  highly.  We  candid- 
ly confess  that  we  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  so 
masterly  a  performance ;  aud  we  greatly  douht 
whether  it  has  ever  been  surpassed.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Shore  was  something  more  than  merely  respectable 
as  Roderigo  ;  but  of  Mr.  Jordan's  Cassio  we  can  say 
nothing  in  praise.  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq  infused  a 
due  amount  of  sweetness  and  gentleness  into  the 
impersonation  of  Desdemona  ;  and  Miss  Elsworthy 
comjiortcd  herself  sensibly  as  Emilia,  except  that  her 
voice  and  action  were  somewhat  too  violent  when  she 
denounced  the  tradncer  of  her  mistress,  and  desired 
"  to  place  in  every  honest  man's  hand  a  whip  to  lash 
the  rascal  naked  through  the  world."  The  delivery 
of  this  passage  is  generally  overdone,  and  Miss  Els- 
worthy certainly  did  not  avoid  the  "  traditionary  " 
fault. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  the  new 
scenery.  Portions  of  it — the  Rialto  and  the  Views 
of  Cyprus,  for  instance,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  W. 
Telbin.  Other  portions,  scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior, 
are  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  Messrs.  Gates, 
Cnthhert,  and  Gouge.     All  are  admirable. 

The  performances  of  the  first  night  passed  off  with 
great  eclat.  The  applause  of  a  densely-crowded 
house  was  liberal  but  judicious.  Mr.  Ryder  was 
called  before  the  curtain  at  tlie  close  of  the  first  act, 
and  a  similar  compliment  was  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Fechter  at  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the  final  fall  of 
the  curtain  all  the  principal  actors  were  called,  and 
all  appeared,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Harris,  who 
was  farcically  forced  forward  by  Mr.  Fechter. 


The  Study  of  Bach. 

It  is  scarcely  forty  years  since,  even  among  mu- 
sicians whose  position  demanded  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  in  their  art,  anything  like  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach  was  a  fact  of  uncommon  occurrence.  To  many 
the  old  master  was  known  by  name  alone.  Only  a 
very  few  persons  were  acquainted  with  certain 
of  his  productions,  and  even  those  persons  not 
unfrequently  attached  nothing  more  than  a  his- 
torical value  to  what  he  had  written.  The  major- 
ity of  German  musicians  had  almost  entirely  forgot- 
ten one  of  their  greatest  and  most  important  masters, 
without  ranging  themselves  more  particularly  under 
the  banners  of  any  more  modern  composer,*  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  Beethoven  became,  immediately 
after  Sebastian  Bach,  the  popular  hero  of  the  period. 

*Thibaut,  in  his  work,  On  Pwity  in  Music  (page  9)  says — 
"Thus  our  so-called  virtuosos,  musical  directors,  and  teach- 
ers, steal  carefully  away  from  what  is  old,  and  endeavor  by 
every  means  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  endless  musical  treas- 
ures of  which  we  can  boast,  aud  they  succeed  only  too  well," 
At  p,age  34  of  the  same  work  we  read,  "There  is  not  the  slight- 
est chance  for  church  music  so  long  as  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  organists,  such  as  our  Apel,  Ett,  Rink,  Umbreit, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  rare  phenomena.  To  what  have  our  or- 
ganists reduced  us?  To  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  ;  that 
every  hall-iudgeof  music  but  too  frequently  leaves  the  church, 
thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  musical  trifling  and  bad  taste^of 
what  he  has  heard."  A  similar  opinion  was  pronounced  at 
the  same  epoch  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  At  p,  70,  vol  III, 
of  his  posthumous  works  he  utters  the  following  complaint  ; 
"  The  art  of  performing  Sebastian  Bach's  compositions  e^pc- 
tively,  is  probably,  altogether  lost,  since  the  enjoyment  to  be 
thence  derived  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  while  on  account 
of  the  richness  of  the  harmonic  structure,  the  external  melo- 
dic contour  does  not  stand  out  with  that  promineuce  which 
our  vitiated  ear  requires," 


Although,  even  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  no  lack 
of  admirers  and  sincere  followers,  there  were  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  could  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  eccentricities  and  oddities  which  marked 
the  last  period  of  Beethoven's  productive  activity. 
Those  who,  for  such  reasons,  did  not  then  worship 
him,  inclined  as  a  rule  much  more  to  Haydn  and 
Moziirt  tlinn  to  the  old  "  Cantor"  of  the  Thomas- 
kirche  at  Leipsic,  who>e  long-tailed  periwig,  strange 
to  say,  was  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  image  of  his 
"rococo-music."  It  is  true  that,  by  musicians  who, 
in  thi'ir  day,  really  understood  Haydn  and  jMozart, 
the  influence  exerted  upon  the  writings  of  the  latter 
by  Seliastian  Bach  w.as  not  ignored.  It  is  al.--o  well 
known  that,  in  the  course  of  their  education,  Haydn 
and  Mozart  were  made  acquainted  with  Sebastian 
Bach's  compositions,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
each  of  these  masters  pursued  a  path  of  his  own,  and 
only  now  and  then  walked  a  short  distance  with  old 
Sebastian,  Beethovent  is,  in  our  opinion,  more 
nearly  allied  than  his  predecessors  to  Bach,  although, 
in  virtue  of  his  creative  powers,  he  asserted  his  free- 
dom from  any  authority,  recognizing  it  only  when  it 
in  no  way  impeded  the  lofty  flight  of  his  fancy  and 
his  inveriable  genial  aspirations.  To  this  we  attrib- 
ute the  fact  that  even  Beethoven  did  not  effect  as 
much  for  the  full  and  universal  appreciation  of 
Bach's  works  as  he  might,  and  that  in  his  time  there 
were  many  who  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accord  the 
great  contrapuntist  and  church  composer  that  rank 
to  which  he  had  a  just  claim.  Hence  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Baeh's  works  was  still  rare  in  Beet- 
hoven's time  and  hence  at  that  period  we  actually 
find  Bach's  disciples  only  among  musicians  scattered 
here  and  there  as  organists  and  directors  of  Sing- 
academies,  or  such  as  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
know  some  of  Bach's  own  pupils,  and  by  them  have 
been  inspired  with  a  taste  for  his  music. 

Things  looked  decidedlj'  better  when  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy  appeared  upon  the  scene.  With 
him  a  new  era  commenced  for  the  Bach-school.  Ex- 
cited thereto  by  his  master,  Zclter,  he  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  any  other  composer  of 
modern  times  with  Bach's  works.  Even  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  endowed  with  a  truly  miracul- 
ous power  of  reproducing  the  longest  and  most  com- 
plicated compositions,  Mendelssohn  would  play  any 
fugue  of  Bach  from  memory.  His  love  and  parti- 
ality for  Bach  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood,  that  he  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  use  his  great  oflScial  inflnence,  in  various 
ways,  for  the  Bach-school  of  music.  Who  Is  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  efforts  to  procure  a  worthy  per- 
formance in  public  of  some  of  Bach's  previously 
unknown  compositions  1  Was  it  not  Mendelssohn, 
also,  who  erected,  in  honor  of  the  old  master,  at 
Leipzig  —  the  principal  scene  of  Bach's  labors  —  a 
monument,  thus  giving  his  veneration  material  con- 
sistency ?  And  is  not  the  early  death  of  this  gifted 
master  all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as,  had 
the  period  of  his  labors  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  exerted  himself  still  more  to  promote  the  study 
of  Bach  f  But  let  us  cease  regretting  ;  even  in  this 
respect  the  labors  of  Mendelssohn  brought  forth  a 
splendid  harvest.  While  it  is  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged  as  absolutely  indispensable  that  every 
thoroughly  educated  musician  should  be  acquainted 
with  Sebastian  Bach,  and  have  studied  the  inmost 
meaning  of  his  compositions,  no  musical  school  of 
any  importance  neglects  the  great  fugue  writer,  and 
no  Singacademie  omits  to  perform  his  works, —  nay, 
several  have,  during  this  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  pro- 
duced them  very  often,  and  thus  facilitated  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  worth  by  the  professional  and  non- 
professional public  in  an  equal  degree. 

In  the  first  rank  of  the  institutions  which  can  boast 
of  having  promoted  and  spread  a  love  and  know- 
ledge of  Bach's  music,  stand  the  Singacademie  of 
Berlin,  and  that  of  Breslau,  under  the  direction  of 
Mosewius*;  Stern's  Verein,  at  Berlin  ;  Riedel's  at 
Leipsic,  &c.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  are,  also, 
those  musical  associations  which  perforai  exclusively 
Bach's  music  like  the  Bach-Verein,  founded  at  Vier- 
lin's  suggestion, and  conducted  under  his  management 
in  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder),  or  disseininate 
better  editions  of  his  works,  like  the  Bach-Society  in 

t  It  was  more  especially  at  Vienna,  in  Van  Swieten's  house, 
that  Beethoven  became  acqujiinted  with  Sebastian  Bach's 
works.  The  music  played  was  almost  exclusively  that  of 
Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the  great  Italian  masters,  up  to 
Palestrina,  Beethoven  seldom  missing  a  performance.  The 
company  frequently  kept  on  playing  far  into  the  night :  and 
there  is  a  story  current  that  old  Van  Swieten  would  very  of- 
ten not  allow  young  Beethoven  whom  he  had  t^ken  under 
his  especial  protection,  to  leave  the  hou.se  until,  in  addition  to 
everything  else,  he  had  played  him  some  half-dozen  fugues 
by  Sebastian  as  "an  evening  blessing,"  or  parting  beoedict-iou. 

*  Mo,=ewius  occupies  a  very  high  place  among  those  who  ex- 
erted themselves  to  spread  a  taste  for  Bach's  music,  lie  found- 
ed the  Breslau  Singacademie,  where  he  produced  many  of 
Bach's  works,  and,  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  ha^  greatly  ex- 
tended the  comprehension  of  them. 
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Leipsic,  the  object  of  which  is  cvontimlly  to  publish 
a  complete  edition  of  nil  that  has  pioceoded  fiom  the 
old  master's  pen.  While  mentioniiig  what  has  been 
done,  in  recent  times  to  ditViiso  a  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion for  his  music,  we  must  not  for<;ct  the  very  great 
services  rendered  by  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of 
musical  composition.  Thus,  thanks  to  all  these  com- 
bined efforts,  such  a  pitch  has  been  attained,  that  the 
number  of  musicians  who  can  appreciate  and  per- 
form satisfactorily  Bach's  works  is  bcconiins  greater 
every  year  ;  a  result  by  the  way,  in  which  tlio  music 
schools  founded,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  at  all 
the  principal  centres  of  musical  intelligence  j(such 
as  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Vienna,  Cologne,  Dresden,  Lon- 
don, and  even  Paris)  Iiave  had  their  sliare.  In  all  pro- 
bability, Weber  would  no  longer,  at  the  present  day, 
give  utterance  to  the  complaint,  that  the  art  of  per- 
forming Bach's  compositions  effectively  was  lost, 
since  first-class  organists  now  enable  us  to  hear  his 
most  difficult  works  of  the  organ,  rendered  in  a  style 
which  cannot  leave  a  doubt  on  our  minds  that  the 
performer  thoroughly  understands  them  ; — nay,  even 
firit-class  violin-players  already  take  pride  in  study- 
ing his  violin  sonatas,  which,  difficult  as  the  latter 
are,  they  not  unfrequently  master  skillfully  and  hap- 
pily, 'rhese  are  all  convincing  proofs  that  the  old 
master  is  beginning  to  make  his  way,  and  that,  in 
many  circles,  musical  taste  is  not  at  such  a  low  ebb  as 
several  persons  have  thought  themselves  called  upon 
to  assert.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  expressing 
a  wish  that  Sebastian  Bach  may  some  day  find  a  bio- 
grapher who  shall,  as  Otto  Jahn  has  done  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  Mozart,  critically  sift  the  materials  at  his 
disposal,  and  fashion  them  into  an  artistic  whole. — 
Forkel's  book  on  the  Life,  Art,  and  PrudurMons  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  although  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  written,  will 
not  do  for  the  present  age.  The  great  activity  re- 
cently manifested  in  this  department,  more  especially, 
of  musical  literature,  induces  us  to  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  much  longer  for 
a  comprehensive  work  on  Sebastian  Bach  and  his 
productions.  For  many  musicians  such  a  book 
has  become  a  pressing  necessity. —  A.  T. —  London 
Musical  World. 


Hawthorne's  Wonderful  "  Marble  Faun." 

AN    EXPLAN.VTION. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Enc/lander,  for  October,  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  key  to  Hawthorne's  allegory  in  the 
"  Marble  Faun."     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  understand  that  the  four  principal  characters 
in  the  story  personify  the  different  elements  which 
wo  perceive  in  our  strangely-moulded  natures :  the 
Soul,  or  Will,  whichever  we  may  call  it ;  the  Con- 
science, or  intuitive  power ;  the  Reason,  or  Intellect ; 
and  lastly,  the  Animal  Nature,  or  Body.  These  fonr 
we  find  united  in  companionship,  and  in  a  state  of 
comparative  isolation  from  all  others.  They  form, 
so  to  speak,  a  little  world  in  themselves,  and  are  all, 
for  the  time  being,  sojourners  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Rome,  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

"  The  beautiful  and  courageous  Miriam  represents 
the  Soul;  her  judicious  and  honorable  friend,  the 
sculptor  Kenyon,  is  the  Reason.  She  ever  finds  in 
him  a  wise  counsellor,  but  he  is  too  cold  and  austere 
to  secure  her  full  confidence,  or  to  give  her,  in  her 
great  trial,  the  warm  sympathy  she  seeks.  Rightly 
is  he  represented  as  a  worker  in  marble,  even  as  the 
Reason  deals  with  truths  in  their  naked  severity  and 
coldness.  The  fair  and  lovely  Hilda  admirably  per- 
sonates the  Conscience,  and  sustains,  throughout,  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  so  elevated  a  character: 
Sympathizing  and  kind,  tender  and  true,  though  dig- 
nified and  somewhat  reserved,  she  dwells  apart,  in 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  above  the  dust  and 
miasma  of  the  city ;  and  though  she  comes  down,  and 
walks  the  filhy  streets  of  Rome,  her  white  robe  is  un- 
soiled,  and  she  returns  at  night  to  feed  her  compan- 
ions, the  white  doves  (pure  thoughts  and  desires), 
and  to  keep  the  flame  burning  on  the  altar  o(  prayer. 
The  others  often  refer  to  her  as  having  a  finer  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  and  true  than  themselves  ; 
and  though  they  sometimes  complain  that  her  stand- 
ard of  virtue  is  too  high  for  them  to  reach,  and  her 
judgment  upon  their  opinions  and  conduct  too  se- 
vere, yet  they  are  never  satisfied  that  theirs  is  correct 
unless  it  coincides  with  hers. 

"  Miriam  and  Hilda  are  both  artists,  for  our  na- 
ture was  formed  to  enjoy  and  to  produce  the  beauti- 
ful, although  Hilda  does  not  now  origin.ate  pictures, 
as  in  her  native  home,  but  copies  from  the  old  mas- 
ters ;  that  is,  the  Conscience  refers  us  to  the  eternal 
standards  of  Right  and  Wrong.  Associated  with 
these  high-souled  friends,  we  find  a  gay  and  thought- 
less youth,  so  simple-minded  and  careless  that  they 
regard  him  as  a  mere  child  in  understanding  ;  yet  his 
graceful  beauty  and  mirthfulness,  and  especially  his 


affectionate  and  winning  manners,  afford  them  so 
much  pleasure  that  they  admit  him  to  constant  com- 
panionship. This  is  Oonatello,  who  represents  the 
Animal  Nature.  Kenyon  wooes  Hilda  with  an  ad- 
miration bordering  on  reverence,  and  Donatello  pas- 
sionately loves  Miriam,  though  neither  finds  his  affec- 
tion at  first  fully  reciprocated  ;  Miriam  indeed  often 
regards  the  childishness  of  Donatello  with  contempt. 
But  after  Hilda  has  sprained  her  delicate  wrist,  she 
grasps  the  strong  hand  of  Kenyon  ;  and  when  Miri- 
am finds  herself  cast  off  by  Hilda,  and  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  Kenyon,  she  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  tenderness  yet  remaining  for  her  in  the  heart  of 
Donatello.  That  is,  when  the  Conscience  has  been 
weakened  by  intercourse  with  guilt,  it  is  glad  to  lean 
somewhat  upon  the  understanding ;  and  after  the 
Soul  has  become  debased  by  crime,  she  loses  much  of 
her  dignity  and  delicacy,  and  is  even  willing  to  con- 
fess in  the  most  humiliatiifg  manner  her  subjection 
to  the  Body,  and  dependence  upon  it  for  happiness. 
'  I  lost  all  pride,'  says  Miriam,  '  when  Hilda  cast  me 
off.'  " 

Before  his  contact  with  guilt,  Donatello  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect,  though  childlike  enjoyment.  He  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  animal  creation  ;  understands 
the  language  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  they  come  at 
his  call.  Whether  he  has  really  pointed  and  furry 
ears,  being  himself  only  an  improved  animal,  we  are 
left  in  doubt  even  at  the  end  of  the  story. 


New  Picture  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  picture  which  Leutze  is  painting  for  the  Capi- 
tol is  not,  as  the  itemizers  have  had  it,  for  the  Ro- 
tunda, but  is  a  commission  which  he  has  received  in 
accord.ance  with  and  illustration  of,  a  plan  for  the  de- 
coration of  the  Capitol,  which  he  has  presented  to 
General  Meigs,  and  which  has  received  his  approval. 
The  space  which  is  to  receive  the  picture  is  one  of 
four  blank  walls,  above  the  stuir-cases  leading  to  the 
galleries,  each  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  Mr.  Leutze's 
pla\i  is  substantially  to  fill  these  four  walls  with  illus- 
trations of  the  American  spirit  and  the  development 
of  the  nation  ;  the  one  he  is  executing  taking  for  its 
subject  Emigration  ;  then  will  follow  historical  scenes 
anti  landscapes  in  a  consistent  series,  filling  the  walls 
and  Rotunda,  and  removing  to  a  gallery  the  pictures 
now  in  the  Rotunda,  which  are  rather  gallery  pic- 
tures, where  they  are  anything,  than  decorative 
works  such  as  the" general  plan  and  use  of  the  build- 
ing demands.  The  minor  spaces  will  be  filled  with 
less  important  views,  groups,  ""&c.,  with  arabes- 
ques showing  the  natural  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  picture  i-epresents  the  summit  of  a  pass 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  at  the  right  a  wild 
desolate  valley  from  which  the  emigrant  train  is  toil- 
ing up  to  the  ridge,  whence  the  prospect  of  the  great 
western  plain  opens  to  the  ej'e,  lying  in  a  golden  haze, 
with  glimpses  of  rivers  winding  away  out  of  sight. 
Some  horsemen  urge  their  horses  eagerly  up  to  the 
dividing  ridge,and  the  younger  members  of  the  party 
climb  the  rocks  shouting  and  waving  their  hats  in 
enthusiasm.  The  sun  is  settmg  and  the  rosy  light 
falls  on  the  snowy  summits  of  a  distant  peak,  which 
forms  the  climax  of  the  composition,  and  divides  the 
land  of  toil  from  that  of  promise. 

In  the  border,  set  in  an  an  arabesque  composed  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  sev- 
eral smaller  designs,  with  the  motto  of  the  picture  : 
"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  holds  its  way,"  over- 
head. Underneath  is  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
with  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  looking  inland,  and 
in  the  upper  corners  the  wise  men  of  the  East  at  the 
left,  and  Hercules  clearing  the  passage  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  sides 
are  the  expedition  for  the  golden  fleece,  the  return  of 
the  spies  from  Canaan,  the  overwhelming  of  Phar- 
aoh's host,  Columbus  at  his  studies,  the  raven  bring- 
ing food,  the  dove  returning  to  the  ark,  and  at  lower 
corners  portraits  of  Boone  and  Clark. 

Leutze's  plan  is  one  which  would  bring  into  play, 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  work,  all  the  varied 
talents  of  the  country,  landscape,  ijenre,  decorative, 
portrait,  historical  or  "ideal,  furnishing  subjects  for  all. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  wall  itself,  in  the 
water-glass  process,  which,  with  the  permanence  and 
brilliancy  of  fresco,  gives  all  the  freedom  of  working 
which  water  color  affords.  It  is  the  manner  adopted 
by  Kaulbach  in  the  new  museum  at  Berlin,  and  has 
stood  all  the  tests  for  many  years. 

The  success  of  Leutze's  plan,  and  its  adoption  as 
the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  government  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Capitol,  would  give  a  new  and 
healthy  stimulus  and  training  to  our  artists,  tending 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  patronage  could,  to  de- 
velop the  different  talents  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Leutze  receives  $20,000  for  his  picture  with 
its  pendents,  a  remnant  of  an  old  appropriation  to 


the  finishing  of  the.  buildings.  We  hope  sincerely 
that  its  success  may  he  such  as  to  give  art  new  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  our  legislators,  and  initiate  a  new  pol- 
icy towards  it.  It  seems  to  us  eminently  and  worth- 
ily a  popular  work,  aiipropriatc  to  the  place  it  is  to 
hold.— /ire.  Post.  Noii.  21. 


lliisitnl  ,€orrtspnknte. 

Springfeld,  Mass.,  Nov.  2.'j. —  The  Beethoven 
Society  of  Hartford,  numbering  a  chorus  of  about 
sixty  singers  with  an  "efficient  orchestra,"  treated 
us  to  a  concert  Thanksgiving  eve,  which  was  well 
attended  and  is  deserving  of  notice.    The  following 

was  the  programme  : 

The  Transient  and  ttle  Eternal Eomberff 

AV'Iien  tlie  lie.'irt  is  sad  and  weary Rossini 

He.ar  my  Prayer Mendelssohn 

My  heart'.s  first  home Wallace 

Miserere  from  II  Trovatore Verdi 

The  Glorious  lay  of  Freedom 

St.  Cecilia's  day  (Cantata) Von  Bree 

Two  forest  nymphs  Glover 

God  bless  our  noble  volunteers J.  G.  Barnett 

Cle.^r  up  those  lovely  eyes Rossini 

Four-part  song,  arranged  from 0oni7.etti 

Tramp  Chorus Bishop 

If  we  did  not  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up 
a  successful  concert  without  catering  to  the  popular 
taste  in  the  selection  of  the  programme,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  growl  at  the  above  list.  All  the  pieces 
on  it,  if  we  except  the  cantata  by  Von  Bree  and  the 
patriotic  song  by  Mr.  Barnett,  are  familiar  to  most 
musicians,  so  that  comment  upon  its  quality  is  un- 
necessary. We  may  say,  however,  that  the  idea  of 
giving  such  a  soul  composition  as  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hear  my  Prayer"  the  same  evening  with  the  sur- 
face music  of  the  hackneyed  Miserere  in  "II  Trova- 
tore," is  in  itself  enough  to  shock  a  person  of  sensi- 
tive nerves.  But  if  the  programme  was  mediocre, 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  same  cannot  justly  be 
affirmed  of  the  rendering.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
chorus  singing  was  vastly  superior  to  any  we  have 
ever  heard  in  Springfield.  Promptness  and,  usually, 
delicacy,  characterized  the  united  efforts  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  every  instance.  If  there  was  a  fault  in  the 
tempi,  it  was  an  inclination  to  hurry.  This  excess 
of  promptness  w.as  noticeable  in  the  exquisite  chorus 
responses  in  "  Hear  my  prayer,"  also,  in  a  chorale  or 
two,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  materially  to 
injure  the  effect.  The  "  efficient  orchestra"  (which 
was  efficient,  though  it  numbered  only  si.x  or  eight 
instruments)  seemed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
ing to  have  adopted  a  different  "  diapason  "  from  the 
pianoforte,  and  this  did  not  tend  to  heighten  the  beau- 
ty of  the  choruses,  especially  in  the  soft  passages. 
The  discrepancy  was  at  length  remedied  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  in  like  proportion  benefitted  ;  although,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  pianoforte  was  "  a  house  divided 
against  itself"  throughout  the  concert. 

"  St.  Cecilia's  Day  "  by  Von  Bree,  which  we  heard 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  is  a  genial  Haydn- 
ish  composition,  but  without  striking  originality. — 
(Perhaps  it  is  for  this  very  reason  commendable  ;  for 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  composers  of  the 
present  day  produce  worthless  works  by  striving  to 
produce  such  extremely  original  ones.)  It  is  a  lighter 
style  of  music  than  Romberg's  "  Transient  and 
Eternal;"  but  the  latter  had  the  better  rendering. 
The  soprano  solos  of  both  were  sung  (many  of  them 
very  effectively)  by  Mrs.  Strickland.  Her  voice  is  a 
very  powerful  one  and  she  filled  the  hall  better  than 
any  other  lady  singer.  A  solo  in  the  "  Transient 
and  Eternal  "  and  the  cav.atina  from  "  Semiramide" 
were  "-iven  with  a  beautiful  clearness  and  distinctness. 
In  the  duet  from  "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  the  accompani- 
ment was  played  so  lightly  that  both  singers  flatted  a 
trifle.     Otherwise  it  was  finely  done. 

The  solo  in  the  only  selection  from  Mendelssohn 
was  exquisitely  sung  by  Mrs.  Preston,  who,  by  her 
pure  and  sympathetic  voice,  is  admirably  qualified  to 
sing  this  sort  of  music.  Although  a  new  singer  to  a 
Springfield  audience,  her  reception  was  a  flattering 
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one,  and  deservedly  so.  Another  soprano,  Miss 
Julia  Smith,  sang  a  ballad  of  Wallace's  quite  accep- 
tably.    She  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  fine  singer. 

The  audience  had  the  unusually  small  number  of 
two  patriotic  pieces  offered  them,  and  the  pieces  were 
nnnsually  good.  Mr.  Barnett  is  already  favorably 
known  as  a  composer,  and  "  God  bless  our  noble 
volunteers,"  altliough  too  good  to  become  very  pop- 
ular, would  be  sure,  if  published,  to  increase  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  musicians.  Miss  Pres- 
ton sang  it — as  everything  else — very  satisfactorily. 
Perhaps  there  was  occasionally  a  lack  of  fire,  but 
there  was  enough  to  rouse  the  audience,  and  the  piece 
received  the  heartiest  encore  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Wander  was  the  principal  tenor  singer  of  the 
evening  (and  when  we  say  tenor,  we  do  not  mean 
baritone — in  which  class  three-fourths  of  the  so-called 
tenor  singers  should  be  placed).  He  sang,  among 
other  solos,  the  tenor  solo  in  the  Miserere  (forgetting 
his  cue  in  one  instance),  and  the  melody  in  a  funny 
four-part  arrangement  of  airs  from  the  "  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment."  This  last  was  given  with  such 
perfect  abandon  as  to  be  irresistible. 

Mr.  Barnett  showed  himself  a  good  conductor. 
We  should  have  liked  him  better,  however,  if  he  had 
steadied  the  choruses  in  some  other  way  rather  than 
by  audible  beating  the  time  with  his  foot.  In  some 
cities,  his  audience  would  have  spared  him  this  trou- 
ble by  doing  it  themselves  ;  and  while  this  is  univer- 
sally condemned  by  ail  right-minded  persons,  why 
should  the  same  thing  be  tolerated  in  a  conductor  T 

R. 

The  Dettingen  Te  Deum. 
From  H.  F.  Chorley'.s  "  Handel  Studies." 

This  is  a  peculiar  "  Te  Deum ;  " — a  Protestant 
thanksgiving  anthem  with  an  orchestra — written 
to  commemorate  a  great  victory — written  in  great 
haste,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago ;  yet 
which  lives  after  victory  has  swept  away  the 
traces  of  victory,  and  elaborate  composer  the 
memory  of  hasty  composer — in  brief, — colossal, 
grand; — preeminent  among  "  Te  Deums." 

No  musical  piece  d'occasinn  has  lasted  so  long. 
The  one  which  approaches  it  the  nearest  in  vital- 
ity is  Handel's  "  Funeral  Anthem."  Mozart's 
"  Requiem  "  was  less  hastily  composed  ;  so  it  may 
be  assumed  were  Cherubini's  "  Coronation  Mass  " 
and  Mendelssohn's  "  Lobgesang ;  "  and  the  wear 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  works  has  to  be  tried. 

By  one  of  the  above  parallels  we  are  brought 
into  a  world  of  speculation  and  comparison, 
worth  consideration.  The  Protestant  "  Te  De- 
um," in  many  of  its  phrases,  is  identical  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mass:  and  thus  on  studying  this 
work  belonging  to  the  English  church  and  creed, 
reference  must  be  made  to  things  totally  differ- 
ent, and,  by  some,  thought  totally  antagonistic. 
But  in  art,  the  desire  should  not  be  so  much  to 
set  apart  as  to  reconcile.  If  music  is  to  be 
brought  into  worship,  it  cannot,  surely,  be  classed 
and  ticketed.  If  from  Catholic  Services  Protest- 
ant "  Te  Deums  "  have  grown,  such  fact  has 
nothing  to  do  (so  far  as  the  musician  is  concerned) 
with  infallibility,  or  with  nonconformity.  Ijct 
separate  things  be  kept  separate.  The  technical 
progress  of  art  must  surely  be  disconnected  from 
variations  of  opinion.  A  new  chord  one  year, 
an  extinguished  instrument  another;  all  discov- 
eries, in  short,  must  be  matters  independent  of 
Pope  or  of  Luther ;  at  least,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  declare  that,  in  the  following  Study,  in  which 
from  "  Te  Deum  "  reference  is  made  to  Mass, 
neither  declaration,  still  less  dogma,  in  reference 
to  the  connection  of  art  with  religion  is  intended 
to  be  put  forward. 

I  have  said  before,  that  Handel  sometimes 
tried  his  effects  twice.  This  remark  may  dispose 
some  students  to  turn  to  an  earlier  "  Te  Deum  " 
— the  "  Utrecht  Te  Deum,"  composed  by  Handel 
in  1713,  thirty  years  before  the  "  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,"  the  date  of  which  is  1743,  two  years 
later  than  the  date  of  "  The  Messiah." 

The  noble,  early  music  of  the  "  Utrecht  Te 


Deum "  may  be,  possibly,  studied  elsewhere. 
Now.  we  have  to  do  with  a  Thanksgiving  An- 
them after  Victory  ;  poured  out  by  a  poet  in  the 
fullness  of  his  power  and  the  ripeness  of  his  gen- 
ius; and  a  war-poet,  too  !  Thus  considered,  the 
second  "  Te  Deum  "  far  exceeds  the  first  one. 

Chorus  (five  voices). — We  praise  Thee,  O  God : 
We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

The  Introduction  verse,  Number  I.  begins, 
during  four  bars,  merely  on  the  two  commonest 
trumpet  notes,  being  "  a  call  "  (to  use  the  bar- 
rack phrase).  Let  a  new  composer  try  to  ar- 
range this  call  anew  ! — which  is  used  by  Handel 
throughout  the  chorus  with  persistance,  yet  with- 
out such  persistance  being  in  the  least  felt.  Any 
thing  more  free  than  this  first  chorus,  with  all 
the  cohesion  and  "  mntive  "  given  to  it  by  these 
two  trumpet  notes,  hardly  exists  in  music.  There 
is  the  use  of  one  voice  to  lead  off  a  new  phrase, 
on  the  words, 

0  God,  we  praiee  thee 

(a  use,  b}'  the  way,  let  me  observe,  belonging;  to 
a  time  when  the  alto  voice  was  unsettled)  ;  there 
is  that  wonderful  modulation  on  the  words, 

We  acknowledge  thee, 

which  is  amazing,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  last  stiff  entry  of  the  subject,  made  by  the 
bass  instruments  ere  the  chorus  closes.  'There 
are  the  two  last  bars  of  the  full  choir  and  orches- 
tra— all  worthy  of  no  common  study,  in  admira- 
tion of  immense  power — power  that  asked  for  no 
rule  and  cared  for  no  difficulties.  The  taste  of 
the  times  enjoined  an  orchestral  symphony,  but 
Handel  could  not  bring  this  to  an  end  without 
his  obstinate  trumpet  call.  Is  there  not  here  a 
foretaste  of  the  humor  to  prescribe  and  to  ticket 
and  to  characterize,  which  has  been  assumed  as 
a  feature  of  modern  art  ?  The  trumpets  never 
come  to  an  end  in  this  Dettingen  Battle  "  Te 
Deum."  The  battle  was  for  ever  in  the  ears  of 
the  musician  when  he  wrote. 

Chorus  (five  voices), — All  the  earth  doth  worship 
Thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 

The  second  verse,  in  the  same  key  as  the  first 
one,  is  curious.  Handel  did  many  things  twice  ; 
and  here,  as  first  five  bars  of  the  symphony,  is, 
note  for  note,  the  theme  of  the  symphony  to  his 
superb  duet,  "  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,"  in 
"  Israel,"  produced — or  reproduced  (who  can 
now  tell  V) — five  years  earlier,  and  there,  as 
here,  with  a  touch  in  it,  transferred  from  the 
"  Magnificat "  of  Erba.  But  how  Handel  could 
rouse  (even  after  he  had  reproduced)  himself, 
could  never  be  more  clearly  seen  than  in  this 
chorus.  The  adoration  of  the  words,  "  All  the 
earth,"  as  given  in  full  chorus,  amounts  to  platoon 
firing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MO.SIC  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

The  third  Musical  Soiree  of  Messrs.  Kreiss- 
MANN,  Leonhard  and  Eichberg,  last  Satur- 
day evening,  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  occas- 
ion. Programme  and  performance  particularly 
good  ;  company  (weather  favoring)  large,  nearly 
filling  Chickering's  Hall,  and  of  the  kind  whose 
presence  accords  with  the  music.  All  felt  auspi- 
cious from  the  first.  The  pieces  played  and  sung 
were  these  : 

programme. 

Part  I. 
t.  Trio  for  Violin,  Piano  and  Violoncello,  in  Bb,  op.  99. 

Schubert 
Allegro  moderato — Andante — Scherzo  and  Rondo. 
Messrs.  Eichberg,  Leonhard  and  Mollenhauer, 

2.  ScotchSongs,  arranged  by Beethoven 

A.  Kreisemann. 

3.  Adagio,  for  Violin Spohr 

J.  Eichberg. 


Part  II. 

1.  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  op.  69. . .  .Beethoven 
Allegro  ma  non    tanto — Scherzo — Adagio  cantabile — 

Allegro  Vivace. 
Messrs.  Mollenhauer  and  Leonhard. 

2.  Siciliano,  in  G  minor S.  Bach 

Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leonhard. 

a.  Erinnerung Op.  5,  ) 

b.  Ira  WunderschSnen  Monat  Mai,   "  25,  [  R.  Feahz 

c.  Wilkommen  im  Wald Op.  21.) 

A.  Kreissmann. 

4.  Allegretto  and  Allegretto  ma  non  troppo,  from  Trio. 

op.  7() Beethoven 

Messrs.  Eichberg,  Leonhard  and  Mollenhauer. 

The  Schubert  Trio,  generally  new  to  the  au- 
dience, opens  with  a  lifesome,  buoyant,  brilliant 
Allegro,  full  of  happy  genial  inspiration,  clear  in 
its  development,  and  not  at  all  too  long,  like 
many  of  the  movements  of  this  rich,  original 
composer,  who  in  the  crowd  of  his  inspirations 
does  not  always  know  when  to  stop.  The 
Andante,  singularly  beautiful,  and  deep  in  feel- 
ing, was  especially  enjoyed  and  felt.  The  real 
Schubert  genius  lay  in  that.  The  Scherzo  and 
Rondo  finale  were  worthy  to  follow,  and  kept  ex- 
pectation eager,  without  disappointing,  to  the  end. 
In  fact  a  more  enjoyable  selection  from  the  works 
in  Sonata  form  bv  Schubert  could  hardly  have 
been  made.  It  was  capitally  rendered.  Mr. 
Leonhard  impressed  us  the  first  time  he  play- 
ed in  Boston,  when  he  had  far  less  technical 
mastery  and  less  musical  maturity  than  now,  as  a 
young  pianist  having  a  real  German  genial  sense 
and  feeling  of  his  music.  His  nervous  energy 
did  not  seem  acted,  and  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  a  Beethoven  composition,  whatever  faults  there 
might  he  in  his  play  or  manner.  With  soberer 
and  clearer  purpose,  after  earnest  studies,  he  is 
now  an  intelligent  artist,  and  he  bears  it  in  his 
face.  We  may  always  count  ourselves  happy 
when  we  may  hear  the  piano  part  in  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Schubert  played  as  expressively 
and  forcibly  as  they  were  on  Saturday  evening. 
Mr.  Eichberg  was  the  best  person  among  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  violin  part,  which  he  rendered 
with  his  usual  breadth  of  style  and  truth.  In 
Mr.  Henry  Mollenhauer,  one  of  the  brothers 
in  New  Tork,  whose  presence  with  the  Opera 
was  availed  of,  we  had  indeed  an  excellent  vio- 
loncellist, to  complete  a  very  satisfactory  trio. — 
We  hope  this  Schubert  Trio  will  be  heard  again 
this  winter,  that  our  music-lovers  may  in  some 
sense  commit  it  to  heart. 

The  "  Scotch  Songs,"  selected  by  Mr.  Keeiss- 
MANN  from  the  series  of  Scotch  and  English 
songs  arranged  by  Beethoven  (for  a  history  of 
the  matter  see  our  last),  but  commonly  published 
as"  Scotch  Songs" — a  title  likely  to  mislead  a 
German  —  chanced  to  be  two  old  English  songs, 
once  very  hacknied  (at  least  the  second  one),  but 
now  again  as  good  as  new.  They  were  "  The 
faithful  Johnnie,"  and  "  Sally  iu  our  Ally," 
which  really  seemed  quaint  in  the  new  dress  and 
circumstances.  What  Beethoven  did  for  them 
was  to  put  to  them  an  accompaniment  for  piano 
violin  and  'cello  ;  and  this  he  has  done  with  such 
skill  and  tact  as  to  illustrate  whatever  of  fresh 
and  wildflower  beauty  the  old  street  melodies  had 
in  them.  They  were  sung  with  much  expression; 
indeed  there  was  an  honest  simplicity  about  the 
performance  which  added  a  new  charm  to  the 
songs. 

Mr.  Eichberg  had  scope  for  the  sentimental 
and  elegiac  style  of  playing,  with  sustained  and 
finely  graduated  phrasing,  in  the  Adagio  by 
Spohr,  who  showed  his  best  power  in  what  he 
wrote  as  violinist  for  the  violin. 

The  Sonata,  op.  69,  by  Beethoven,  one  of  the 
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least  familiar  here,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  creations  of  the  master's  middle  period. 
We  doubt  if  any  specimen  of  his  art  and  genius 
in  this  kind  would  have  been  listened  to  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  deeper  interest.  The  audience 
seemed  to  drink  in  every  note  of  it  like  some 
wondrous  and  delicious  draught  proffered  at  the 
right  moment.  So  fresh  was  it  and  full  of  the 
Beethoven  peculiarity,  so  fit  to  follow  what  had 
come  before,  that  the  zest  was  as  keen  as  if  we 
had  come  thirsting  to  it.  The  rendering  was  all 
one  could  wish,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
the  most  praise  was  due  to  the  pianist  or  violon- 
cellist; both  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

The  Siciliano  by  Sebastian  Baeh  was  very 
warmlyredemanded.  Think  of  an  encore  for  Bach! 
But  it  was  short  as  well  as  sweet ;  a  simple,  grace- 
ful, taking  thing ;  yet  full  of  art,  as  one  who 
minded  the  piano-forte  part  could  not  fail  to  pei'- 
ceive ;  and  it  was  so  nicely  played  both  by  Mr. 
Eichberg  and  Mr.  Leonhard.  Bach  wrote  it  for 
flute  instead  of  violin ;  but  there  was  nothing 
lost  by  the  change.  Shall  we  not  have  more  of 
Bach's  violin  music  incur  concerts?  There  is 
no  modern  music  fresher.  When  we  remember 
Joachim  there  in  Dresden,  standing  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  all  alone,  without  accom- 
paniment, addressing  these  things  to  our  private 
ear,  possessing  us  wholl}'  with  the  ^magic  of  the 
Chaconne,  the  Sonatas,  Fugues,  &e.,  all  for  violin 
alone,  we  feel  impatient  that  all  our  musical 
friends  should  know  such  enjoyment. 

Robert  Franz  !  How  like  the  good  old  times 
before  the  European  tour,  before  "  Leviathan," 
it  seemed  to  hear  our  good  friend  Kreissmann 
sing  the  well  known  Franz  songs !  Strangely 
Utile  known  is  Franz  even  in  his  own  Germany, 
if  we  except  quaint  little  old  theological  Halle, 
where  he  lives,  facile  princeps  among  the  musi- 
cians, and  where  Handel  was  born, —  and  also 
Leipzig,  and  a  few  of  the  finer  spirits  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Hannover,  &c.  Of  course  the  best  know 
the  best  the  world  over ;  and  Franz  enjoys  a  re- 
cognition as  select  and  honorable,  as  good  for  the 
future,  as  it  is  limited  and  far  from  popular.  He  is 
none  the  less  original  and  admirable,  none  the 
less  a  man  of  genius,  a  profound  musician,  an 
artist  richly  furnished  with  both  inward  and 
acquired  gifts,  that  he  is  not  widely  known.  It 
is  because  he  sta}'s  at  home  and  abides  his  time ; 
works  for  Art  and  not  for  fame  or  money  ;  and 
prefers  to  produce  small  things  like  songs,  full  of 
poetry  and  soul,  rather  than  to  try  to  outdo 
Beethoven  in  vast  symphonies  laboriously  done 
up  and  labelled  for  "the  Future."  In  six  months 
in  Germany,  a  whole  year  in  Europe,  it  was  never 
once  our  luck  to  hear  a  song  by  Franz  in  any 
concert.  His  peculiarity  is  not  yet  accepted  out 
of  certain  as  it  were,  intimate  circles ;  Schu- 
bert and  Schumann  one  hears  everywhere,  but 
not  Franz.  Probably  in  no  city  are  his  songs  so 
often  heard,  or  so  much  bought  as  here  in  Boston — • 
thanks  to  their  introduction  by  one  who  knew 
their  worth  and  knew  how  to  make  it  felt.  Some 
day  we  must  recall  the  pleasant  visit  we  paid  to 
Franz  in  Halle.  For  the  present  let  us  feel  hap- 
py that  we  have  such  beautiful  things  to  listen 
to  and  to  enjoy,  and  that  we  have  artists  willing 
and  able  to  expound  to  us  their  beauty.  Mr. 
Kreissmann  was  in  good  voice  and  sang  the  little 
pieces  with  nice  and  true  expression  ;  how  much 
of  their  charm  was  due  to  the  accompaniment 
by  Mr.  Dresbl,  there  is  no  need  of  telling. 


The  movements  from  the  Beethoven  Trio,  op. 
70,  in  E  flat,  are  from  a  well-known  lavorite, 
and  made  a  beautiful  and  fitting  close  to  the  con- 
cert. 

The  fourth  and  last  Soiree  of  the  above  nam- 
ed artists  will  take  place  to-night.  The  program- 
me is  both  i-ich  and  rare.  Mr.  Kreissmann  will  sing 
Beethoven's  Liederh-eis,  songs  by  Franz,  and 
Schubert's  "  Erl-king  ;"  Mr.  Eichberg  will  play 
Bach's  Chaconne,  part  of  Mendelssohn's  Concer- 
to, and  a  Beethoven  Sonata  duo  with  Mr.  Leon- 
hard.  The  latter  will  play  a  Bollade  by  Chopin, 
and  three  little  four-hand  pieces  with  Otto  Dresel : 
viz.,  tvvo  characteristic  marches  by  Schubert,  and 
a  Polonaise  by  Saran,  the  composer  pupil  and 
friend  of  Robert  Franz.  What  could  be  richer 
or  more  choice  and  appetizing  ? 


Mendelssohn-  Quintette  Club. — The  sec- 
ond concert  comes  next  Wednesday  evening. 
The  selection  will  include  one  of  Beethoven's 
latest  Quartets,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  ;  a 
Quintet  with  clarinet  by  Weber ;  one  of  Rum- 
mer's violoncello  solos  ("  ies  Arpeges"};  and 
Mozai't's  Quintet  in  C  minor.  Here,  too,  are 
capital  attractions' 

Italian  Opera. 

The  last  three  days  of  the  one  week  of  Opera, 
vouchsafed  to  eager  ears,  as  the  event  showed, 
by  Mr.  Ullman,  gave  us  Lncrezla  Borgia,  for  the 
debut  of  a  new  soprano,  Mme.  Comte  Bokch- 
ARD  ;  Martha,  with  Miss  Kellogg  as  the  chief 
star;  and  for  Saturday  afternoon,  a  medley :  Les 
Noces  again,  parts  of  Liicrezia,  Trovatore,  &c. 

Miss  Kellogg's  impersonation  of  Martha 
confirmed  our  agreeable  impression  of  her  as  a 
singer  and  an  actress.  The  fresh  bloom  of  her 
voice,  its  maiden-like,  clear,  penetrating  quality, 
somewhat  Patti-like,  her  truth  of  intonation  and 
expression,  and  her  already  remarkable  execu- 
tion are  full  of  promise,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
unaffected,  graceful  animation,  as  well  as  a 
certain  intellectual  quality,  an  air  of  native  re- 
finement, that  pervades  her  performance.  It 
certainly  seems  unnecessary  to  go  abroad  for 
mere  vocal  study,  when  such  singers  can  spring 
up  and  unfold  so  fair  at  home.  The  opera  as  a 
whole  had  some  hitches  in  the  presentation  ;  but 
Beignoli  was  in  his  best  voice  and  temper,  and 
got  such  plaudits  and  encores  as  seriously  length- 
ened out  the  rather  unsatisfying  sweetness  of 
Flotow's  work.  It  seems  to  be  very  popular 
though  ;  and  the  very  large  audience,  as  large  as 
in  any  "piping  times  of  peace,"  sat  it  all  through 
with  delight,  however  much  they  found  to  criti- 
cize— for  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  even  the 
public  can  be  critical  about.  Susini's  big  round 
voice  and  easy  manner  left  not  much  to  be  desir- 
ed in  farmer  Plunkett's  character.  Mme.  Stra- 
KOSCH  filled  the  role  of  Nancy  not  so  well  as 
some  have  done,  yet  creditably. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  was  given  on  Thursday,  to  a 
full  house,  and  again  at  the  farewell  matinee  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mad.  Comte-Borchard, 
as  Liicrezia,  agreeably  surprised  the  audience,  to 
whom  even  her  name  was  new.  She  showed 
herself  an  accomplished  and  thoroughly  trained 
singer,  with  a  voice  which  is  a  little  past  its 
prime,  though  still  very  eflective  and  pleasant- 
Her  execution  is  brilliant,  nor  does  she  lack 
courage  to  attack  difficulties,  or  skill  to  overcome 
them.     She   will  be  welcomed   in   Boston    with 


pleasure  if  she  should  visit  us  again;  The  other 
characters  were  fiMed  by  familiar  acquaintances, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  they  were  well  filled, 
when  SusiNi  was  the  Dulee  Alfonso  and  Brig- 
NOLi  the  Gennaro.  Mad.  Strakoscii  made  a 
good  Orsini,  and  in  many  respects  shows  pro- 
gress aud  improvement, 

The  opera,  which  was  promised  "  entire,"  at 
the  matinee,  was  given  to  a  large  audience, 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions  in  a  manner  which 
we  never  saw  equalled  before.  Page  after  page 
of  the  libretto,  scene  after  scene  of  the  opera, 
were  unceremoniously  skipped,  and  those  to 
whom  the  opera  was  new,  must  have  been  sorely 
puzzled  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  plot,  if,  in- 
deed, they  could  find  any  cine. 

Beside  this  curtailment  of  the  performance, 
an  apologetic  note  upon  the  bills  stated  that, 
the  music  of  II  Trovatore  being,  by  mistake,  sent 
to  New  York,  it  was  impossible  to  present  the 
Miserere  scene,  which  had  been  promised  as  one 
of  the  special  attractions  of  the  occasion.  We 
make  no  personal  complaint  at  this  omission,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  lose  it,  but  we  could  not  but 
think  that  Mr.  Ullman-s  promises  were  but 
shabbily  kept  to  an  audience  which  so  very  liber- 
ally has  patronized  the  performances  of  the 
week. 

Les  Noces  de  Jeanneite,  in  which  Miss  Kel- 
logg has  made  so  charming  an  impression,  and 
shows  so  decided  a  talent  for  the  lighter  style  of 
lyric  comedy,  then  followed  this,  beinj  given, 
we  believe,  not  only  entire,  but  with  the  ready 
responses  to  encores,  which  the  pretty  young 
singer  so  gracefully  and  cheerfully  gives.  A 
chorus,  of  no  special  importance,  was  omitted, 
and  Mr.  DuBREUlL,  as  before,  ably  sustained  his 
part,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  not  a 
little  of  the  interest,  and  of  the  burden  falling 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  Ullman  has  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  the 
opera'ffoing  people  of  Boston  for  any  lack  of 
patronage,  for  the  theatre  has  been  well  filled  at 
every  performance,  except  on  the  first  evening, 
and  anv  possible  deficit  on  that  occasion,  must 
have  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  full 
houses  at  the  subsequent  representations.  We 
trust  that  he  may  be  able  now  to  carry  out  the 
plans  proposed  for  the  season,  and,  before  long, 
make  us  another  visit. 


',\\%\t   %\iX^U\, 


Vienna. — The  Singacademie  lately  held  its  an 
nnal  general  mcetinjr,  and  elected  its  otficers  for  the 
ensuinfr  ye.ir.  Prince  George  Czartoryskl  was  elected 
president,  and  Hen-  Stagmayer  chorus-master,  hy 
eighty-one  votes  out  of  eighty-two,  a  pretty  good  ma- 
joritv.  The  first  concert  of  the  Society  will  take 
place  in  the  Eedoutensaal,  on  the  15th  Nov.,  when  the 
programme  will  include  clioruses  hy  .J.  S.  Bach,  Lotti, 
Pnr.nnte,  Benevoli,  Eccard,  Calvisius,  M.  Haydn, 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  Blumner,  as  well  as  a 
"bass-arioso"  with  chorus  out  of  the  last-named  comB 
poser's  new  oratorio,  Ahralwm.  Yon  mfiy,  possihly, 
recollect  another  Society  here  called  the  Bachveroin, 
which  was  founded  'oy  the  Into  Herr  Fischof,  and 
which  Herr  Selm.<ir  Bagge  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  keep  up.  It  appears  that  a  quantity  of 
music  belonging  to  it  remained,  after  its  dissolution, 
in  the  h.ands  of  Mad.  Mauther — in  vvhose  house,  hy 
the  w.iy,  its  first  meetings  were  held — and,  also,  of 
Herr  Bagge.  The  lady  has  since  died,  and  her  heirs 
have  presented  the  Singacademie  with  the  valnahle 
music  in  her  possession.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Herr  Bagge,  too,  has  made  the  Singacademie  a  pres- 
ent of  the  rest  of  the  music  which  formerly  hclonged 
to  the  Bachverein,  and  which  had  long  besn  lying  in 
his  house.  The  committee  of  the  Gesellschaft  dej 
Mnsik-freunde  have  just  issued  their  programme  for 
the  ensiling  season.  '  It  has  met  with  almost  univer- 
sal approbation,  but  the  Society  will  have  to  exer- 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  their  efforts 
this  year  mav  not  be  eclipsed  hy  what  they  have  alt 
ready  doue.  '  After  a  series  of  victories,  the  danger 
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of  a  diminution  in  the  favor  uf  tlie  musical  public  is 
not  so  distant  as  people  aie  inclined  to  believe.  The 
spirit  of  rivalry,  too,  which  has  of  late  years  given 
such  a  reassuring  and  hopeful  impulse  to  musical 
Vienna,  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  so  that  the  old 
Imperial  city  no  longer  merits,  as  far  as  music  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  stigmatized  as  an  "intellectual  Capua." 

Schubert's  charming  operetta,  with  Castelli's  amu- 
sing libretto,  has  at  length  been  given  at  the  Opera- 
house,  under  the  double  title  of  Die  Verschioornni 
(Der  haasliche  Krieg).  This  opera,  as  I  informed 
you  at  tlie  time,  was  revived  last  year  by  the  Gesell- 
chaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  most  warmly  welcomed. 
It  was  not  as  successful  as  it  should  have  been  at  tlie 
Opera-house,  not  from  any  short-comings  in  the  mu- 
sic, nor  want  of  talent  in  the  libretto,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  performance  was,  for  several  reasons,  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  For  instance,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  cast  the  part  of  Astolf  to  Herr  Erl,  who 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  satisfactory  representa- 
tive of  youthful  lovers.  The  mise-en-scine,  moreover, 
was  bad,  and  the  chorus,  with  their  stupid  conven- 
tional attitudes  and  groupings,  anything  but  delecta- 
ble to  behold.  It  is  bnt  just  to  say,  however,  that,  as 
far  as  regards  the  musical  getting-up  of  the  operetta, 
Herr  DessofF  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
ensure  a  hit ;  but,  as  we  say  here,  "Der  Mensch  denkt ; 
Gott  lenkt."  I  must  state,  by  the  way,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Herr  Erl,  the  artists  were  well  suited 
to  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  both  sang  and  acted 
with  great  spirit.  In  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight 
we  have  had  two  performances  of  Les  Denx  Journdes, 
the  German  for  which  is,  Der  Wassertraijer,  in  which 
Herr  Beck  is  particuiarly  good,  and  well  supported 
by  Mile.  Hoffmann,  Herren  Mayerhofer,  Erl,  Lay, 
Walter,  and  Liebisch.  The  orchestra,  under  Herr 
Dessoff,  played  with  great  spirit. 

Paris  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  taken  to 
building  new  theatres.  Although  not  going  into 
bricks  and  mortar — or  rather  stone  and  mortar,  per- 
haps— to  lodge  the  Muses  of  Poetry  and  Mnsic,  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  her  sister  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
Vienna,  also,  will  soon  have  a  new  Imperial  Opera- 
house.  Without  counting  those  appropriated  to  the 
Court,  there  will  be  ninety-eight  boxes,  each  box  be- 
ing calculated  to  hold  six  persons.  Thirty-six  of 
these,  including  those  for  the  court,  will  be  on  the 
first  tier.  The  house  will,  in  addition  to  this,  contain 
690  reserved  seats  (of  which  4.30  will  be  in  the  pit), 
930  unreserved  seats,  and  standing  room  for  500  per- 
sons more  ;  for,  as  your  readers  are  no  doubt  aware, 
there  is  in  all  German  theatres  a  large  vacant  space 
at  the  back  and  round  the  sides  of  the  pit,  where, 
when  it  is  not  too  full,  the  spectator  may  walk  about 
as  at  a  Promenade  Concert.  Thus  the  new  edifice 
will  hold  conveniently  2740  persons,  while  the  present 
Kartnerthor-Theatre  can  contain  only  IG.'JO.  There 
will  be  four  galleries.  By  not  having  a  fifth  tier,  not 
only  will  the  height  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
breadth,  hut  the  theatre  will  be  far  superior  in  its 
acoustic  qualities. — Land.  Mus.  World. 

Leipsic. — Herr  Hauptmann  has  received  the 
Guelph-Order  from  the  king  of  Hanover.  The  fol- 
lowing was  tlie  programme  at  the  second  Gewand- 
haus  concert :  overture  to  Lea  Abenceragps,  by  Cher- 
ubini ;  concert-aria  by  Mozart,  sung  by  Herr  Schnorr 
von  Karolsfeld  ;  concerto  for  the  piano,  by  Schu- 
mann, played  by  Herr  Dreyschock  ;  songs  by  Schu- 
mann, and  nocturne  by  Preyscbock.  Second  part : 
Beethoven's  Symphony  in  B  flat  major.  Annexed 
is  the  programme  of  the  third  concert :  Part  I. 
Symphony  ISTo.  3  (C  minor),  by  Spohr  ;  Aria,  "  Ah 
perfido,"  Beethoven;  Concerto-allegro,  for  violon- 
cello, composed  and  played  by  Herr  H.  Davidoff. 
Part  II.  Overture  to  Medea,  by  Bargiel  (first  time)  ; 
Cavatina  from  1i<i\\\m's  Soiinambula;  fantasia  on  one 
of  Schubert's  waltzes,  b}'  Servais,  performed  by  H. 
Davidofl^ ;  and  overture  to  Ray  Bias,  by  Mendels- 
sohn.— Ibid. 


Stdttgardt. — Herr  Eckert  has  commenced  his 
duties  as  Capellmeister  by  getting  up  Auber's  Gus- 
tavo III.,  which  has  not  been  performed  for  some 
twenty  years.  Hitherto  he  has  afl'orded  great  satis- 
faction by  the  zeal  and  activity  he  has  displayed  in 
his  new  office.  By  the  way,  the  public  has  now  been 
made  acquainted  by  Herr  Kiicken  himself  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  resign  his  office  as 
Capellmeister-  He  felt  grieved  at  a  second  Capell- 
meister, in  the  person  of  Herr  Eckert,  being  appoint- 
ed without  his  knowledire,  and,  so  to  say,  behind  bis 
back.  He  looked  upon  this  as  a  personal  insult,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  exposed  to  such  in  future, 
sent  in  his  resignation  on  the  26th  of  September, 
and,  on  the  30ih,  received  official  notice  that  it  had 
been  accepted.— 26. 

St.  Peteesbukg. — The  foundation  of  a  Conser- 


vatory of  Music  by  the  members  of  the  Kussinn  Mu- 
sical Society  has  at  length  received  the  sanction  of 
the  proper  authorities.  Herr  Rubinstein  has  been 
requested  to  undertake  its  organization  and  manage- 
ment. This  has  induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
making  a  professional  tour  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  and  to  return  at  once  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
The  new  Conservatory,  fasliioned  on  the  model  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Paris,  will  not  only  provide  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  well  as  of  compo- 
sition, and  every  accomplishment  for  the  concert- 
room,  but  will  adopt  proper  measures  for  the  sesthe- 
ticnl  and  scientific  education  of  the  pupils.  An 
"  Operatic  School  "  will  constitute  an  integral  and 
prominent  part  of  the  institution.  It  is  moreover  in- 
tended to  establish,  at  some  future  time,  schools  for 
drama,  ballet,  and  scene-painting. — lb. 

Berlin. — At  the  Italian  Opera,  a  nnmber  of  new 
comers  have  been  introduced  as  candidates  for  public 
favors  durinrr  the  last  week.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Signora  TJideri,  who  appeared  as  Norina, 
in  scenes  from  Don  Pasqnale.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  her  voice  is  far  too  small  and  thin  ^for 
the  stage,  but  admirably  adapted  for  the  concert- 
room.  Her  hravnra  singing  took  the  house  by  sur- 
prise. Another  fair  dghutante  was  Signora  Tiberini, 
who  made  her  curtsey  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Her 
style  was  much  admired,  particularly  her  execution 
of^  an  introduced  cadence  in  the  mad  scene,  where 
she  alternates  with  the  flute.  This  was  a  master- 
piece. Her  voice  itself,  however,  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Signor  Tiberini  was  not  successful  either 
as  Edgardo  or  Count  Almaviva.  The  popular  favo- 
rite is  Signora  Trebelli,  whom  the  local  critics  place 
in  the  same  rank  as  Catalan!,  Pasta,  Sontai,  &c. — 
Herr  Wachfel  has  left  the  theatre  in  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt,  after  fulfilling  a  most  successful  en- 
gagement, and  Mile.  Augusta  Qeisthardt  has  gone 
there  to  fill  up  the  place  he  has  Mft  vacant.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  to  drop  the  German 
singer  for  awhile,  and  appear,  in  a  day  or  two,  as  a 
full-blown  Italian  at  the  Victoria  Theatre.  The 
lady  has  captivated  most  hearts  by  her  imnersonation 
of  Kosa  (in  Fioravanti's  opera  Die  Dorfsdnqeiin 
She  was  effectively  supported  by  Mile.  Hiirtinsr,  Her- 
ren Winkelmann,  Abich  and  the  other  members  of 
the  company.  By  the  way  I  may  mention  that  the 
members  of  the  band  and  chorus  serenaded  Herr 
Wachtel,  the  other  morning,  at  his  hotel,  as  a  mark 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  in  suggesting 
and  singing  at  a  benefit  crot  up  for  the  band. — The 
Sisters  Marchisio  have  left  the  Italian  Company  for 
the  present  and  proceeded  to  Hanover  and  Magde- 
burg. They  will,  however,  shortly  return.  Spon- 
tint's  widow,  who  is  very  advanced  in  age,  and  who 
resides  in  Paris,  is  now  here.  She  came  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  representations  of  the  opera  of  Nurmahal. 
Herr  A.  von  Kontski,  also,  the  pianist,  from  Wiesba- 
den, is  here.  So  much  for  the  Past  and  Present. 
As  far  as  the  Future  is  concerned,  you  must  know 
that  the  new  season  of  the  Singacademie  will  be  in- 
auffurat'^d  to-night,  Nov.  2d.,  by  a  mass  of  J.  S. 
Bach.  The  next  works  on  the  list  for  perform mce 
are  Hnydn's  Creation,  Blumner's  Abraham  (an  orato- 
rio) and  Handel's  Solomon.  About  the  middle  of 
this  month,  Herr  Hans  von  Billow  will  commence  a 
series  of  concerts,  at  which  he  himself  will,  of 
course,  metaphorically,  if  not  literally,  play  first  fid- 
dle. 


Matence. — An  organ  concert  was  lately  given  in 
the  Stephanskirche,  by  Herr  Lux,  to  an  audience  of 
at  least  2000  persons.  Herr  Lux  performed  a  pre- 
lude and  fugue  by  Bach,  a  fugue  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  three  fantasias  also  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, namely,  one  on  a  romance  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxc-Coburg-Gotha ;  one  on  the  prayer  from  Der 
Frei/schUtz,  and  one  on  "  0  Sanctissima."  He  was 
ably  supported  by  the  Verein  fiir  Kirchenmusik,  who 
sang  the  "  Ave  Maria"  of  Arcudelt  (died  1570),  two 
songs  from  Schneider's  Weltrjerieht,  and  Haydn's 
motet  "  Des  Straubes  eitle  Sorgen." 

Paris.  —  M.  Pasdeloup  has  started  a  series  of 
"  Popular  Concerts  of  classical  music,"  to  open  the 
enjoyments  of  that  kind  of  music  to  the  multitude. 
The  Gazette  Musicale  says  of  this  project,  "  Has  not 
the  time  come  for  this  ?  Music  penetrates  every- 
where ;  the  smallest  hamlet  has  its  Orphean,  and  its 
musical  society.  The  free  instruction  in  singing  in 
the  common  schools,  forms  every  year  a  population 
of  nmsicians.  It  therefore  becomes  useful,  indispen- 
sable, to  form  the  taste  of  these  mas.ses,  and  to  pro- 
cure them  the  means  of  hearing,  as  well  as  possible, 
the  eluifs  d'muvre  of  the  great  masters,  as  well  as  the 
great  artists  who  do  honor  to  their  time  and  their 
country." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 


Nightingale  Song. 


"Les  Noces  de  Jeannette."   25 


Amongst  the  village  swains. 


Do. 


25 


The?e  are  the  two  most  prominent  songs  in  this 
charming  Operetta,  which  both  in  Paris  and  London 
— in  the  latter  city  under  the  name  of  the  "  Marriage 
of  Georgette'' — has  h,*!*!  a  long  and  highly  successful 
run.  Those  who  witnessed  the  representations  of  this 
novelty  at  the  New  York  or  Boston  Academies  will 
easily  call  to  mind  the  above  two  Songs.  "With  the 
first  one.  Jeannette  charms  her  lover  back  to  her  side ; 
the  second  is  the  '"Sewing  Song.''  Both  are  recom- 
mended to  the  singing  world  at  large  as  two  pieces  of 
surprising  freshness  and  beauty. 

'Twas  a  calm  and  starry  night.        E.  R.   Cory.  25 

A  simple  ballad  with  a  flowing,  graceful  melody. 
Songs  quite  similar  in  character  have  found  thous- 
ands of  admirers,  and  so  may  this  one. 

Delaware,  my  Delaware  !  J.  R.  Sweney.  25 

A  good  patriotic  Song. 
Leonore.     Ballad.  E.  R.  Cory.  25 

A  pretty  sentimental  song,  in  the  popular  style. 

Our  native  Land.    A  song  of  liberty. 

G.    W.  Morris.  25 


A  stirring  Song  by  a  favorite  writer. 


Fresh  as  a  rose.    Ballad. 


M.  W.  Balfe.  25 


Balfe  has  written  no  new  Opera  this  season,  but  he 
ha.s  been  busy  furnishing  the  London  Concert-Ballad- 
ists  with  new  Songs,  in  which  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. This  Song  has  become  a  great  favorite  in 
England. 

Instrumental  Musi  o . 

Battle  at  Port  Royal.  Charles  Grebe.  50 

Descriptive  of  the  voyage  of  the  great  naval  expedi- 
tion and  the  bombardment  of  the  Forts  Beauregard 
and  Walker,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Sound  by 
the  war  vessels  of  the  fleet.  A  very  brilliant  piece, 
interspersed  with  a  variety  of  appropriate  national 
and  popular  Songs.  Tbe  titlepage  is  adorned  with  a 
sketch  of  the  bombardment  and  a  map  of  the  locality. 


Marche  nationale. 


G.  W.  Marston.  25 


A  very  well  written  piece  of  music,  of  medium 
difficulty. 

Books. 
The  American  Musical  Class  Book.  De- 
signed for  Female  Colleges,  Institutes,  .Sem- 
inaries, and  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Con- 
taining Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exer- 
cises and  Solfeggios,  and  a  Valuable  Collection 
of  Duets,  Trios,  and  Concerted  Pieces.  By 
Bissell.  50 

Among  the  numerous  wor'cs  of  the  kind  this  new 
candidate  for  popular  favor  cannot  fail  of.  a  promi- 
nence, since  its  peculiar  features  are  such  as  will  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  patronage  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  chiefly  intended.  Its  rudimental  lessons  proceed 
with  a  regularity  and  precision  that  cannot  fail  to  fix 
permanently  on  the  minds  of  the  pupil  the  essentials 
of  success  in  future  studies.  The  exercises  are  in  a 
form  to|attrac  tthe  attention;  and  the  selection  of  mu- 
sic is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  superior  of  all  similar 
collections.  Principals  of  Educational  institutions, 
music  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  books  of  this 
class  will  find  it  advantageous  to  examine  this  vol- 
ume. 


Music  dt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  al.^o  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Traveling- 
Letters," 

Rome,  November  8, 1S30. 
To-day  I  ought  to  write  about  mj'  first  eight 
days  in  Rome,  how  I  have  arranged  it  to  live, 
what  my  prospects  for  the  writer  are,  and  how 
this  divjne  spot  works  upon  me  ;  but  this  will  be 
rather  difiicult.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  chang- 
ed since  I  came  hither;  and  if  formei'ly  I  made 
efforts  to  repress  my  impatience  and  my  haste  to 
move  onward  and  push  forward  with  ever  in- 
creasing speed,  or  concluded  that  this  was  merely 
a  habit — I  now  see  clearly  that  the  real  cause  was 
but  the  lively  wish  to  reach  this  goal.  And  now 
I  have  reached  it;  and  my  mind  has  become 
calm,  joyous  yet  earnest  to  a  degree  that  I  can- 
not describe.  What  it  is  that  has  so  affected  me 
is  also  something  which  I  cannot  exactly  explain  ; 
for  the  awful  Coliseum,  the  pleasant  Vatican, 
the  mild  spring  air  all  share  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
friendly  people,  my  comfortable  chamber, 
and  everything.  But  I  am  changed  ;  I  feel  mv- 
self  well  and  happy  to  a  degree  long  since  un- 
known, and  have  such  a  delight  in  and  impulse 
to  work,  that  I  expect  to  accomplish  far  more 
here  than  I  had  purposed  ;  for  I  am  already  deep 
in  my  work.  If  God  only  bestows  the  continu- 
ance of  this  happiness,  I  look  forward  to  a  most 
beautiful  and  productive  winter. 

Imagine  a  small  two-windowed  house,  in  the 
Spanish  Square  No.  .5,  that  has  the  warm  sun  all 
day  long,  and  a  room  up  one  flight  in  which  a  good 
Vienna  grand  pianoforte  stands  ;  on  the  table  lie 
several  portraits — Palestrina,  Allegri,  &c.;  a 
Latin  psalm  book  —  out  of  which  "  Non  Nobis" 
is  to  be  set  to  music  —  well,  now,  I  reside  there. 
The  capitol  was  too  far  away,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
the  cold  air,  against  which  here  I  have  no  need 
for  anxiety,  when  I  stand  at  my  window  of  a 
morning  and  look  upon  the  Square,  and  see 
everything  so  sharply  defined  in  the  sunshine 
against  the  blue  sky.  My  landlord  was  once  a 
captain  in  the  French  service  ;  the  girl  has  the 
noblest  contralto  voice  that  I  know ;  above  me 
lives  a  captain  in  the  Russian'army,  with  whom  I 
talk  politics — in  short  my  locality  is  good.  When 
I  come  in  the  morning  into  the  room  and  the  sun 
shines  so  brightly  upon  my  breakfast  (you  see  I 
am  spoiled  for  a  poet)  I  am  filled  with  infinite  com- 
fort;  for  it  is  already  late  in  the  Autumn,  and 
who  with  us  can  think  of  having  warm  weather, 
clear  sky,  grapes  and  flowers  ?  After  breakfast 
I  begin  work,  and  play,  sing  and  compose  until 
about  noon.  Then  all  this  huge,  boundless  Rome 
lies  before  me  as  if  purposely  for  my  enjoyment. 
I  take  up  this  work  very  leisurely,  choosing  some 
new  object  of  world-wide  renown  daily  —  to-day 
taking  my  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city 
—  to-morrow  to  the  Borghese  gallery — another 
time  to  the  Capitol,  St.  Peters  or  the  Vatican. 
This  makes  every  day  memorable,  and,  as  I  take 
time  enough,  I  carry  off  every  impression  clearer 
and  stronger.  When  at  work  mornings  I  dislike 
to  stop  and    would   gladly  keep  on    writing,  but 


say  to  myself,  "  you  must,  though,  see  the  Vati- 
can;" and  when  I  am  once  there  I  hafe  to  leave 
it.  So  every  one  of  my  occupations  gives  me  the 
purest  delight, and  one  enjoyment  crowds  another. 
While  Venice  with  her  past  seemed  to  me  like 
a  tombstone — her  modern  palaces  going  to  ruin, 
and  her  continual  memorials  of  the  magnificence 
of  yoi-e  soon  made  me  sad  and  melancholy  — 
Rome's  past  seems  to  me  like  history;  her  monu- 
ments elevate,  make  one  earnest,  yet  joyous ;  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  thought,  that  man  can  produce 
that  from  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years  one  can  still  draw  profit  and  pleasure. 
When  now  I  have  fully  impressed  such  a  picture 
upon  my  memory  —  and  daily  a  new  one  — ■  it  is 
usually  already  twilight  and  the  day  at  an  end. 
Then  I  hunt  up  acquaintances  and  friends;  we 
exchange  notes  upon  what  we  have  done,  that  is 
what  we  have  Jiere  enjoyed,  and  get  along  de- 
lightfully. Evenings  I  have  been  mostly  with 
the  Bendemanns  and  Hiibners,  where  the  German 
artists  assemble;  I  go,  too,  sometimes  to  Schad- 
ow's.  A  most  valuable  acquaintance  for  me  is 
the  Abbe  Santini,  who  has  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete of  Libraries  for  old  Italian  music,  and  who 
gladly  lends  and  gives  me  everything  —  for  he  is 
good  nature  itself  Evenings  he  has  Ahlborn  or 
me  accompany  him  home,  because  it  causes  scan- 
dal if  an  Abbd  is  seen  alone  in  the  street  after 
dark  ;  that  such  fellows  as  Ahlborn  and  I  must 
serve  as  duenna  to  a  sixty-year-old  priest,  is  pi- 
quant enough.  The  Duchess  of —  *  *  * 
gave  me  a  list  of  old  music,  of  which  she  wished 
to  obtain  copies  if  possible.  Santini  possesses  it 
all,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  allow- 
ing it  to  be  copied,  for  I  at  once  look  it  all  through 
and  make  myself  familiar  with  it.  I  pray  you  to 
send  me  for  him,  as  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude, 
the  six  Cantatas  of  Seb.  Bach,  edited  by  Marx 
and  published  by  Simrock,  or  some  of  the  organ 
pieces.  I  should  prefer  cantatas;  he  already  has 
the  Magnificat,  the  Motets  and  some  other  things. 
He  has  translated  the  "  Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new 
Song  "  and  intends  to  produce  it  in  Naples  ;  for 
which  he  should  be  rewarded.  As  to  the  Pope's 
choir,  which  I  have  heard  now  three  times  (in 
the  Quirinal,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  twice,  and  once 
in  San  Carlo),  I  shall  write  fully  on  that  topic  to 
Zelter.  I  anticipate  great  pleasure  with  Bunsen  ; 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  work  for  me  ; 
this  I  will  do  gladly  and  as  well  as  possible,  if  I 
can  do  it  conscientiously.  To  my  home  comforts  is 
to  be  reckoned,  that  I  am  reading  Goethe's 
''  Italian  Journey "  for  the  first  time ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  greatly  delighted  that  he 
arrived  in  Rome  on  the  same  day  as  I  did ;  — 
that  like  me  he  first  went  to  the  Quirinal  and 
there  heard  the  Requiem ;  that  in  Florence  and 
Bologna  he  also  was  full  of  impatience ;  and  that 
here  he  became  also  so  calm  in  spirit — or  solid, as 
he  calls  it ;  for  all  that  he  describes,  has  also  been 
precisely  my  own  experience,  and  that  is  very 
pleasant.  But  he  speaks  at  length  of  a  large 
picture  by^Titian  (in  the  Vatican),  and  is  of  opin- 


ion that  the  intention  of  it  is  not  to  bo  made  out ; 
that  it  contains  merely  figures  beautifully  grouped  • 
Now  I  imagine,  that  I  have  found  a  very  deep 
meaning  in  it,  and  believe  that  whoever  finds 
higher  beauty  in  Titian,  is  always  in  the  right, 
for  he  was  of  the  divine  quality.  If  he 
had  no  opportunity  here  in  the  Vatican,  like  Ra- 
phael, to  show  his  powers  in  all  their  breadth  — 
still  I  shall  never  forget  his  three  pictures  in 
Venice,  to  which  belongs  in  character  this  in  the 
Vatican,  where  I  was  to-day  for  the  first  time. 

If  one  could  come  into  the  world  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  his  faculties,  everything  would  smile 
upon  him  full  of  life  and  joy,  as  the  pictures  in 
the  Vatican  upon  the  visitor  ;  the  School  at 
Athens,  the  Disputa,  the  Peter,  which  stand  there 
before  him  as  if  created  by  the  mere  thought  of 
the  artist;  and  then  the  entrance  under  the  parti- 
colored vaultings,  where  on  the  one  side  one  looks 
out  upon  the  square  and  Rome  and  blue  Alban 
mountains ;  and  above  him  figures  from  the 
old  Testament  and  a  thousand  various  angel 
forms  and  arabesques  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  and 
then  only  does  one  pass  up  into  the  gallery  !  But 
you  must  become  famous,  dear  Hensel,  for  your 
copy  of  the  Transfiguration  is  magnificent !  That 
joyous  awe  which  siezes  me,  when  I  first  behold 
an  immortal  work,  the  fundamental  impression 
and  idea  of  it — these  did  not  come  to  me  to-day, 
but  when  I  saw  your  picture.  The  first  impres- 
sion to-day  gave  me  only  what  I  knew  already 
through  you ;  and  not  until  long  observation  and 
study  did  I  succeed  in  finding  any  thing  new  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Madonna  dia  Foligno 
appeared  to  me  in  all  the  splendor  of  her  loveli- 
ness. 

I  have  had  a  happy  morning  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  magnificence;  I  have  not  yet  visited  the 
sculptures  ;  the  first  impression  of  them  remains 
for  another  day. 

Morning  of  the  9tJ>. 

So  every  morning  brings  me  new  expectations, 
and  every  day  fulfils  them.  The  sun  has  at  this 
moment  again  lighted  up  my  breakfast,  and  now 
I  will  again  to  my  work.  By  the  first  opportun- 
ity I  will  send  you,  dear  Fanny,  the  Vienna 
compositions,  and  what  else  is  finished,  and  to 
you,  Rebecca,  my  drawing  book.  It  however 
does  not  now  quite  satisfy  me,  and  I  shall  see 
here  much  of  the  sketches  of  the  landscape 
painters,  so  as  if  possible  to  acquire  a  new  style ; 
I  tried  to  form  one  for  myself,  but,  no  ! 

To-day  I  intend  to  go  to  the  Lateran  and  the 
Ruins  of  Old  Rome ;  in  the  evening  I  go  to  a 
friendly  English  family,  whose  acquaintance  I 
have  made  here.  But  I  pray  you  send  me  many 
letters  of  introduction ;  I  have  a  great  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  monstrous  mass  of  peo- 
ple, particularly  Italians.  And  so  I  live  on  happy 
and  jolly  and  think  of  you  all  in  every  happy 
moment.  Be  happy  and  rejoice  with  me  in  the 
the  times  which  seem  opening  to  me.  Farewell 
all  !  Felix  M.  B. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL     OF     MUSIC. 


Translated  for  thia  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A   BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrioh  von  Kreissle. 
(Continued  from  page  283.) 
In  tlie  following   year   (1812)    he  composed: 
two  string  Quartets  (in  C  and  B  flat)  ;  a  Sonata 
for   pianoforte,   violin    and    'cello ;    a     Quartet- 
Overture   in  B    flat,  and  a  second   for   orches- 
tra  in    D ;    an    Andante     and    Variations    in 
E  flat  for  piano ;  a  Salve  Regina  and  Kyrie,  and 
several  songs,  among   others  the  "  Klagelied  "  of 
Kochlitz. 

He  also  in  this  year  composed  12  Minuets, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Anton 
Schmidt,  a  friend  of  Mozart's  and  an  excellent 
violin  player,  and  occasioned  his  prophetic  ex- 
clamation, that  a  great  master  was  to  come  of 
that  boy. 

These  minuets  were  lent  one  day  by  Schubert, 
and  since  then  have  never  come  to  light.  He 
himself  could  never  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
re-writing  them  from  memory ;  and  so  this  com- 
position, which  would  certainly  have  given  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  germinating  talent  of 
the  boy  of  fifteen,  is  lost  probably  forever. 

Salieri,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  by 
several  of  Schubert's  compositions,  especially  his 
Quartets  and  his  "  Hagar's  Lament,"  to  this  rare 
talent,  saw  to  it  at  once  that  the  court  oi-ganist 
Kuziczka  was  commissioned  to  initiate  him  into 
the  mysteries  cf  Thorough  Bass.  The  lessons 
began  ;  but  soon  the  teacher  was  convinced,  that 
he  had  before  him  a  pupil,  to  whom  he  did  not 
need  to  teach  anything  more.  This  fellow,  said 
he,  has  learned  it  from  the  dear  God. 

And  in  these  words  lay  indeed  the  truth.  All 
the  youth  lacked  was  names  for  the  mysteries  of 
his  art;  their  essence  was  already  unlocked  to 
his  genius. 

The  consequence  was,  that  Salieri  took  to 
him  still  more  warmly  and  gave  him  (even 
after  he  had  already  left  the  Convict)  al- 
most daily  instruction  in  composition.  But  the 
Italian  set  before  his  pupil  almost  exclusively  the 
scores  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  whereas  the 
latter  felt  more  longing  for  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
ven, an  inclination  which  Salieri  did  not  share. 
And  as  he  went  on  he  gave  him,  instead  of  poems 
of  Schiller,  Goethe  and  other  German  poets, 
Italian  stanzas  to  compose,  and  made  no  secret 
of  his  contempt  for  the  German  as  a  barbarous 
language.*  So  a  rupture  between  the  two  be- 
came unavoidable  ;  and  Schubert,  who  felt  al- 
ready strength  enough  within  him  to  travel  his 
own  way,  and  who  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  that 
kind  of  music,  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  the 
highest  ever  yet  done, — German  song, — instant- 
ly separated  himself  from  a  school,  wnioh  could 
not  answer  to  his  natui'e,  and  left  the  master, 
whose  memory  he  nevertheless  held  always  in 
high  honor.  In  the  year  1813,  five  years  after 
entering  the  Convict,  his  voice  began  to  change, 
and  he  left  that  institution,  in  which  he  never 
had  felt  comfortable  and  had  only  devoted  him- 
self to  the  regular  class  studies  so  far  as  his  more 
and  more  decided  tendency  to  Art  allowed  him. 
He  now  Jreturned  first  of  all  to  the  paternal 
house,  with  which  he  had  kept  up  an  intercourse 

*  Salieri  bad  spent  half  a  century  in  Germany,  without 
learning  the  language.  He  made  a  joke  of  it  himself ;  and  in 
animated  conversation  he  used  to  mingle  three  languages, 
■which,  with  his  sparkling  glibness  of  tongue,  must  have  been 
c  omical. 


during  his  stay  in  the  Convict  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  holiday  months  especially,  his  string 
Quartets,  often  immediately  after  he  had  com- 
posed them,  were  performed  in  order  in  the  Qur- 
tet  meetings  held  there.  On  the.se  occasions  the 
old  Schubert  used  to  play  the  'cello,  Ferdinand 
the  first  violin,  Ignaz  the  second,  and  Franz  the 
violin.  The  youngest  among  them  all  was  the 
most  sensitive.  If  ever  a  mistake  occurred,  how- 
ever small,  he  looked  either  seriously,  or  some- 
times smiling,  into  the  delinquent's  face  ;  if  the 
father  blundered,  he  said  nothing  at  first,  but,  if 
the  error  was  repeated,  he  would  say  quite  tim- 
idly and  smilingly  :  "Z/err  Voter,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  there,"  and  the  monition  always 
passed  unquestioned.  Those  hours  of  practice 
afforded  great  enjoyment  to  the  players,  but  to 
the  composer  also  the  advantage  of  convincing 
himself  immediately  of  the  effect,  which  his  com- 
positions produced  on  the  performers  and  the 
hearers. 

A  twice  repeated  summons  to  report  himself 
for  military  service  induced  him,  in  order  to 
escape  this  danger  for  the  future,  to  enter  his 
father's  school  as  an  assistant.  Making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  he  discharged  this  to  him  uncongen- 
ial duty  with  much  zeal  for  three  years,  and  he 
used  in  after  years  to  allude,  not  without  a  touch 
of  self-complacency,  to  the  time  when  he 
flourished  the  rod  about  the  heads  of  the  youth 
entrusted  to  his  care.* 

During  this  time  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
dance at  the  church  choir  in  Lichtenthal,  and  he 
composed  for  it  in  the  year  1814  the  grand  Mass  in 
F,  which  was  there  performed  and  ten  days  af- 
terward repeated  in  the  church  of  the  Angus- 
tines  under  circumstances,  which  made  the  per- 
formance quite  a  family  festival. 

Schubert  stood  at  the  director's  desk  ;  his  first 
master  was  reyens  cliori ;  at  the  organ  sat  his 
elder  brother  Ferdinand  ;  the  first  soprano  was  a 
good  friend  and  favorite  singer  of  the  composer; 
the  other  parts  were  undertaken  purely  by  friends 
and  acquaintances ;  and  after  the  performance 
his  father  presented  him  with  a  five-octave  piano- 
forte. 

The  dry,  soul-killing  business  of  school-keep- 
ing must  naturally  have  been  almost  intolerable 
to  our  involuntary  assistant,  in  whose  head  great 
musical  thoughts  already  begun  to  shape  them- 
selves and  press  for  utterance  ;  he  threw  off  the 
burden  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  released  himself 
from  the  few  lessons,  which  he  had  thus  far  given, 
in  order  to  follow  thenceforth  the  pure  call  of  the 
inner  voice  and  dedicate   himself  exclusively  to 

Art. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*The  pedagogue  profession  was  and  ia  still  rather  largely 
represented  in  the  Schubert  family. 


The  Dettingen  Te  Beum, 
From  II.  F.  Chorley's  "  Handel  Studies." 

Seyni-Clwrus  (three  imees). — To  Tliee  all  angels 
cry  aloud,  the  Heavens,  and  all  the  powers  therein. 

The  third  verse,  "  Larghetto  piatw  for  a  semi- 
chorus,"  is  a  puzzle.  Here  the  angels  do  not 
"  cry,"  so  much  as  ivliine  in  the  key  of  B  minor; 
and  not  "  aloud,"  but  "  cpiietly,"  as  John  Wesley 
the  Methodist,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
brought  up  to  "  cry."  It  is  possible  that  this 
may  have  arisen  from  the  foreigner's  misappre- 
hension of  the  English  verb,  since  the  same  hu- 
mor pervades  the  same  verse  of  the  "  Utrecht 
Te  Deum,"  which  is  set  in  F  sharp  minor  ;  there 
likewise,  we  have  the  same  fancy  of  contrast 
shown  by  introducing 


The  Ileavens,  and  all  the  powers  therein, 

forte,  for  male  voices  alone.  The  earlier  of  the 
two  versions  is,  I  think,  the  finer  one ;  and 
though,  in  the  Dettingon  verse,  a  point  worthy 
of  admiration  is  the  broad,  declamatory  ease  with 
which  the  words  are  distributed  to  the  soprani, 
if  the  phrases  be  delivered  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  of  writing  them,  the  "  cry  "  must  be 
one  of  pain  among  tlie  Angels,  not  of  the  jubila- 
tion in  v.diich  they  are  directly  afterwards  joined 
by  the  continued  "  cry  "  of  Cherubim  and  Sera- 
phim in  the  following  verse.  In  both  cases  the 
words  mfiy  have  been  sacrificed,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  musical  prelude,  which,  by  the  con- 
trasts of  a  grave  and  poignant  melancholy, 
should  set  otf  with  greater  lustre  the  adoration 
about  to  follov/.  If  this  was  Handel's  motive,  it 
might  better  have  been  attained  by  some  short 
and  stately  recitative,  than  by  this  semblance  of 
a  chorus,  in  which  the  music  so  curiously  contra- 
dicts the  words. 

Chorus  (five  voicrs). — To  Thee  Cherubim  and 
Serapliini  continually  do  cry,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  of  Sahaoth  :  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
the  majesty  of  Thy  glory." 

The  verse  No.  4,  at  which  we  now  arrive, 
though,  what  some  will  always  feel,  a  strangely- 
planned  vestibule,  may  be  described  as  the  great- 
est "Sanctus"  (otherwise,  hymn  of  adoration) 
existing  in  musical  art ;  having  some  decided  pe- 
culiarities of  its  own,  which  belong  to  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  text.  In  every  Catholic  Mass 
— taking,  as  the  finest  instance,  the  "  Sanctus  " 
of  Mozart's  "  Requiem,"* — in  that  of  the  great 
Oratorio  of  modern  time,  "  Elijah  " — the  setting 
begins  at  once,  on  the  words,  "  Holy,  hoi}-."  In 
this  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum  "  the  act  of  adoration 
is  also  made  a  piece  of  procession  and  pageant 
music  (not  to  speak  irreverently),  as  well  as  a 
hymn.  The  myriads  of  adoring  angels  and  arch 
angels  are  continually  arriving  before  the  steps 
of  the  great  White  Throne.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  accumulation  in  the  "  Sanctus"  in 
"  Elijah  " ;  I  can  never  hear  that  chorus  without 
a  strong  and  present  recollection  of  ancient  Be- 
atifications by  the  antique  Italian  painters,  in 
which,  apart  from  the  principal  groups,  a  tran- 
quil sea  of  angelic  faces  rises  in  the  background, 
melting  into  an  ineffable  splendor,  an  impression 
of  boundlessness  and  midtitude  ;  a  vision,  glori- 
ous, clear,  and  ample  ;  spreading  eastward,  south- 
ward, upward,  to  limits  where  Faith  can  hardly 
follow  it.  There  may  be  somethiug  of  a  like 
feeling,  to  those  who  consider  the  stars  on  a 
cloudless  night,  who  bethitdi  themselves  of  vast 
and  fathomless  distance,  of  multitude,  of  a  seren- 
ity with  which  aught  that  belongs  to  this  planet 
of  ours  cannot  interfere.  And  this  was  Mendels- 
sohn's fancy,  in  regard  to  this  particular  "  Sanc- 
tus." When  he  discussed  the  plan  of  his  "  Eli- 
jah," and  talked  of  the  Prophet,  the  destroyer  of 
Baal's  priests,  whose  prayer  shut  up  the  heavens 
and  let  loose  the  rain,  he  referred  to  the  Prophet, 
as  one  who,  whether  man  or  instrument,  had  still 
to  be  rebuked,  still  to  be  persecuted,  still  to  be 
shown  the  nothingness  of  human  littleness  ;  and 
hence  ceme  the  Desert  scene.  "  After  this." 
some  one  asked  him,  "  what  next?"  "GOD," 
was  Mendelssohn's  qniet  answer.  After  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  and  the  still,  small  voice, 
was  to  come  the  vision  of  celestial  glory,  "  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens,"  which  makes  the  "  Sanctus" 
the  culminating  point  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah." 
This  is  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  Han- 
del's greatness  by  measurement  with  Mendels- 
sohn's. Spiritual  as  the  later  master  was,  the 
earlier  one  was  the  more  splendid.  If,  in  "Eli- 
jah," the  "  Sanctus  "  has  a  translucent,  quiet  glo- 
ry, in  the  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum  "  we  find  a  force, 
a  monotony,  a  march  (the  march  of  myriads), 
a  representation  of  the  scene,  together  with  the 
expression  of  its  purpose,  which  give  the  elder 

^  The  weakness  of  the  "Sanctus"  in  Beethoven's  two 
masses,  c.'ipecially  in  his  M'ssa  Soleiinis,  where  the  Terse  set 
for  soio  voices  mysteriously  wanders  betwixt  major  and  minor 
jieys,— may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  prefer- 
ences by  which  great  men  have  proved  their  individuality  in 
treating  known  matters.  I  venture  to  s.ay,  at  the  risk  of  such 
opinion  being  confirmed  or  disproved  by  time,  that  one  of  the 
loftiest  modern  settings  of  the  verse,  as  part  of  a  Mass,  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Messe  Solennelle  "  of  M.  Gounod. 
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"  Sanctus  "  its  rijrht  prpeminent.  Never  were 
any  four  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  made 
more  wondrously  effective  by  repetition,  than 
those,  to  the  words, 


-_  -?v 


fon    -    tinuaily 

used  first,  as  accompaniment,  afterwards,  in  every 
chance  of  key,  against  the  one  prnlonfred  note, 
fciven  to  the  words,  "  Holy,  Holy."  Observe, 
asain,  how  the  cliiiiax  in  the  "Hallehijah"  of 
"  The  J.Iessiah,"  made  by  tlie  diatonic  ascent  of 
the  treble  voices,  on  the  words 

Kiog  of  kings, 

is  used  here  again,  witliout  any  satiety  by  reiter- 
ation ;  leading,  after  a  short  return  to  the  original 
phrase,  to  ther  burst  of  tlie  full  chorus,  on  the 
last  repetition  of  the  words, 

Holy,  holy  1 

and  this,  further,  outdone  Viy  the  stupendous  yet 
simple  chords,  on  the  phrase, 

IleaTen  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  gnOry, 

with  the  pedal  in  the  bass,  used  with  wondrous 
amplifying  force.  The  plainness  of  this  chorus, 
built,  virtually  on  a  phrase  of  four  notes  of  the 
scale,  may  have  led  it  to  bo  undervalued ;  but 
by  no  writer  wlio  has  ever  lived,  has  such  colossal 
splendor  been  reached.  This  chorus  must  rank, 
as  has  been  said,  with  the  •'  Hallelujah"  of  "  The 
Me.ssiah,"  and  with  the  final  cliorus,  "  The  Lord 
shall  reign,"  in  '•  Israel  ;  "  albeit  it  be  made  up  of 
fewer  materials  than  either. 

Some  repose  may  have  been  found  neces- 
sary after  such  a  display  of  splendor ;  but  the 
words  of  the  Protestant  Hymn  are  somewhat  in- 
tractable ;  for  they  demand  incessant  praise,  and 
thus,  perforce,  if  it  be  set,  as  here,  in  separate 
movements,  for  variety's  sake,  there  must  be  n 
certain  anti-clima.x,  not  altogether  in  agreemeat 
with  what  is  true  in  taste.     In  the  verse  No.  5, 

Quartet  and  Cltorns. — The  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles  praise  Thee.  The  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  Prophets  praise  Thee.  The  noble  army  of  Mar- 
tyrs praise  Thee.  The  Holy  Cliurch  throughout  all 
the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee  :  the  Father  of  an 
infinite  Majesty. 

may  be   seen  that  sort  of  recognition  of  the    old 
Romish     chant     whiidi     Handel    has    elsewhere 
showed   in    his  service-music,   especially   in   his 
"  Funeral  Anthem,"  in  the  movement, 
He  delivered  the  poor  that  cried. 

There  is  one  phrase  of  prof:e  (as  the  church-sing 
ing  vocabulary  goes)  three  times  repeated,  "  The 
glorious  company,"  &c. ;  "  The  goodly  fellowship," 
&e."  "  The  noble  army,"  &c.,  and  the  responsive 
"  Praise  Thee "  is  also  three  times  varied,  for 
contrasting  voices.  All  this  is  written  in  so!o, 
but  in  the  clause. 

The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world, 

the  chorus  is  made  to  speak  in  grave,  broad,  ada- 
mantine music,  it  may  be  said,  typical  of  the 
Rock  on  which  Christian  Faith  was  to  build  its 
shrine,  clearly  indicating  how  keen,  true,  and 
solid  was  Handel's  general  comprehension  of  his 
te.Kt. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  London  Monday  Popular  Concerts. — 
(From  the  Prospectus  jor  the  Fourth  Season. ) — The 
plan  upon  which  the  Monday  Popular  Conceits 
were  instituted,  and  their  form  and  character  as  mu- 
sical entertainments,  are  now  so  widely  known,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  explanations 
already  published.  It  was  originally  intended,  in 
18.59,  to  give  six  performances,  and  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, should  it  turn  out  successful,  from  year  to 
year.  So  warm  and  unanimous,  however,  was  the 
response  to  this  first  appeal,  an  appeal  based  no  less 
upon  a  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  general  public  to 
appreciate  than  in  the  power  of  genuine  music  to  at- 
tract and  charm,  that  during  the  first  season  the  pro- 
posed six  concerts  were  increased  to  thirteen,  during 
the  second  to  twenty-,soven,  and  during  the  third  to 
twenty-four.  The  programmes  of  these  sixty-four 
concerts  (to  which  must  be  added  eleven,  held  in 
Liverpool,  NewcasUe,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow )  have 
included  nearly  all  the  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and 


double  quartets  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr  and 
Mcndols.soliu,  many  quartets  by  Haydn,  Duss(^lc, 
Chcruhiui,  Sehui)ert,  Spohr,  E.  ,1.  Loder,  A.  Mellon 
&c.,  the  most  celebrated  sonatas  and  other  composi- 
tions for  pianoforte,  solo  or  concerted,  by  Mozart, 
Rocthoveu,  Woelfl,  Stcibelt,  Dussck,  Clemcnti,  Pinti, 
Hummel,  Weber,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Sleiiuhilo 
Bennett,  Macfarren,  &o.,  and  several  of  the  harpsi- 
chord works  of  IliUidel,  Scarlatti,  and  Sebastian 
Uach,  together  with  a  largo  numlier  of  songs,  ducts, 
and  other  vocal  pieces  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  England. 
As  executants,  in  every  department,  the  most  emi- 
nent artists  have  been  provided,  eug.Tgements  havnig 
been  contracted  with  I'enowued  performers  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  A  constant  attendance  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  throughout  a  series  of  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  was,  therefore  equivalent  to  a  varied 
course  of  lectures  on  the  cliaml-er-musie  of  the  great 
masters,  with  practical  illustrations  by  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  the  day. 

In  the  forthcoming  series,  while  many  of  those 
pieces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  which  have  met  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  favor  will,  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  be  repeated,  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  novelty  witi  help  to  strengthen  the  attrac- 
tions and  enrich  the  repertory  of  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts.  The  programme  of  the  first  (sixty- 
fifih)  concert  eomlvnos  a  due  admixture  of  both  el- 
ements. The  quartets  are  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  consequently  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts.  That  of  Mendelssohn 
belongs  to  the  astonishingly  fertile  period  of  his 
early  youth  which  gave  birth  to  the  Quartet  in  E  flat 
(Op.  12),  the  Quintet  in  A,  and  the  Ottet  in  E  fl.at 
(all  of  which  have  been  given  more  than  once  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts),  aud  immediately  prece- 
dofl  the  overture  to  A  Ulirlsummer  Niglil's  Dream,  the 
first  published  orchestral  symphony  (in  C  minor), 
and  the  first  pianoforte  concerto.  Like  the  earlier 
quartet  in  E  flat,  it  contains  a  quaint  middle-move- 
ment— this  time  not  "  canzonetta,"  as  in  the  other, 
but  "  intermezzo  " — in  which  one  of  the  most  indi- 
vidual phases  of  Mendelssohn's  genius  is  vividly 
predicted.  Among  the  82  string-quartets  of  Haydn, 
all  that  need  be  said  here  of  the  one  in  F  major,  is 
what  has  been  said  so  often  of  so  many  of  its  com- 
panions, "  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most 
genial  of  the  numerous  family."  Beethoven's  sona- 
ta in  E  flat,  for  pianoforte  alone — a  bright  example 
of  his  early  genius — wiJl  doabtless  be  recognized  by 
a  large  part  of  the  audience  as  an  old  aud  valued  ac- 
quaintance ;  Dussek's  in  G,  for  pianoforte  .and  violin 
(the  fellow  of  the  one  in  B  flat,  which  has  taken 
such  a  stand  at  the  Monday  Pojralar  Concerts),  as  a 
more  recent  one,  losing  nothing  bv  closer  familiarity. 
This  sonata  was  first  performed  by  Miss  Arabella 
Goddard  and  M.  AVieniawski,  at  the  twenty-third 
concert  of  the  third  season,  July  1st,  1861,  and,  as  it 
possesses  the  same  genuine  and  brilliant  qualities  as 
its  better-known  companion,  promises,  like  that  com- 
panion, to  win  back  all  the  popularity  in  the  present 
day  which  it  can  hardly  fall  to  have  enjoyed  in  the 
zenith  of  its  composer's  fame.  The  vocal  music 
must  speak  for  itself. 

The  reception  accorded  last  season  to  M.  Vieux- 
temps,  justified  the  Director  in  offering  th.it  distin- 
guished violinist  a  freah  engagement,  which  he  bias 
accepted.  M.  Vieuxtemps  will  lead  the  five  concerts 
preeedins  Christmas.  At  the  second  (Nov.  25th), 
Signor  Piatti,  and  at  the  fourth  (Dee.  9th),  Miss  Ar- 
abella Godd,ird,  will  respectively  m.ake  their  first  ap- 
pearances. 

*jf*  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  series  of  con- 
certs the  whole  of  the  Posthumous  Quartets  .and  last 
pianoforte  sonntas  of  Beethoven  will  be  given  ;  be- 
sides some  revivals  from  Dussck  and  other  great  pi- 
anoforte composers  ;  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello  by  Anber  (composer  of  Masanieilo) ;  and 
vocal  pieces  by  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish composers  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 


Opera  Huntijig  in  Germany. 

Paris,  Not.  1, 1861. 

I  think  that  all  inquisitive  travelers  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Lola  Moutez's  old  friend,  Lud- 
wig  I.,  King  of  Bavaria  ;  for  if  that  artistic  old  mon- 
arch had  not  impoverished  his  country  in  ornament- 
ing Munich,  jhe  Bavarian  capital  would  have  been  a 
very  stupid  place,  and  tourists  would  have  been 
greatly  bored  thereat.     Now,  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

Munich,  as  it  appears  to-day,  is  an  testhetic  ca- 
price. A  man  with  cultivated  and  artistic  tastes 
finds  himself  the  sovereign  of  a  tolerably  wealthy  lit- 
tle kingdom,  but  with  a  capital  as  stupid  as  the  stu- 


pidest tbird-riite  town  in  stupid  Germany.  ITo  de- 
termines to  transform  this  dull  little  town  into  a  cap- 
ital which,  for  art  and  architceturo,  shall  rival  the 
groat  cities  of  Italy.  lie  builds  superb  picture  gal- 
leries, erects  statues  and  p.alaces,  opens  streets,  uni- 
versities and  theatres,  and  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
new  edifices  with  frescoes.  A  Basilica,  in  the  old 
style  of  those  in  use  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
is  built  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Basilicas  of  IJomo.  A 
Loggia,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Piazza  del 
Gran  Duca,  tr.ansports  one  to  Florence.  In  short,  a 
traveler  unable  to  visit  the  Italian  cities  will  find  in 
Munich  an  epitftme  of  their  treasures  —  an  Italy  in 
miniature. 

The  old  king  still  lives,  though  it  is  thirteen  years 
since  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  ;  the  improve- 
ments he  made  in  Munich  all  bear  testimony  to  a 
harmless  vanity  on  his  part.  For  instance,  the  fres- 
coes which  adorn  the  outside  walls  of  the  New  I'iua- 
cothek  or  gallery  of  modern  painters,  represent  Lud- 
wig  receiving  the  homage  of  savants,  painters,  poets 
and  architects,  while  various  emblematical  figures  in 
loose  drapery  ai-e  crowning  his  head  with  laurel.  In 
the  great  Basilica,  a  superb  sarcophagus  of  polished 
granite  awaits  to  receive  his  remains  after  death ; 
and  the  numerous  statues  his  munificence  has  erected 
in  Munich  bear  his  name  in  quite  as  large  characters 
as  the  names  of  those  to  whose  memories  these  stat- 
ues were  raised. 

The  present  king,  Maximilian  II,,  "  son  of  the 
above,"  as  the  tombstones  say,  appears  to  have  in- 
herited the  refined  tastes  of  his  father  and  carries 
out,  though  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  his  ideas.  He 
is  now  building  a  superb  triumphal  arch  between  the 
Glyptothek  and  the  building  opposite  it,  so  well 
known  to  all  visitors  to  Munich.  To  be  sure,  the 
arch  is  wholly  unnecessary.  It  commemorates  noth- 
'ng  and  nobodj',  and  leads  nowhere  in  particular. 
But  then  it  looks  pretty,  and,  as  Munich  seems  to 
be  built  more  for  the  benefit  of  tourists  than  of  any" 
body  else,  it  does  not  appear  out  of  place. 

They  h.ave  a  Crystal  Palace  also  at  Munich,  quite 
an  elegant  and  large  affair,  built  for  an  "Exposition* 
held  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  E.xposition 
was  a  failure,  drew  no  crowds.  But  the  building 
remained  and  has  been  kept  ever  since,  though  what 
to  do  with  it  neither  king  nor  any  one  else  can  imag- 
ine. It  is  like  the  elephant  won  at  the  raffle,  of  no 
use  to  any  one,  not  even  the  owner,  but  a  great  ex- 
pen.se  and  bother  to  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Munich  is 
that  of  the  theatre,  I  forget  the  real  name  of  it.  On 
one  side  is  the  new  palace,  built  much  in  the  style  of 
the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Opposite  is  a  sort  of 
ornamental  arcade  with  frescoes  between  the  pillars. 
Another  side  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  irregular 
stores,  while  on  the  fourth  side  stands  the  superb 
Opera  House,  its  facade  rich  in  columns,  capitals 
and  frescoes.  The  centre  of  this  square  is  orna- 
mented with  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  some  defunct 
monarch,  who,  of  course,  was  a  "Pater  PatriiB." 
(It  is  worthy  of  note  that  every  town  in  Germany 
has  an  equestrian  statue  dedicated  to  some  king  or 
duke,  who  is  always  mentioned  on  the  pedestal  as 
h.aving  been  either  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  "  or 
the  "  Fi-iend  of  his  People.") 

This  theatre  of  Munich  completely  meets  my  ideal 
ef  what  an  opera  house  ought  to  be.  Large,  rich  in 
decorations,  comfortable  as  to  seats,  cheap  as  to 
prices,  crowded  as  to  audience,  and  unexceptionalde 
as  to  stage  appointments ;  such  is  the  Munich  theatre 
on  an  opera  night.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear 
performed  there  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio."  The  solo 
singers  were  excellent,  the  chorus  super-excellent ; 
and  the  performance  altogether  one  of  those  rich 
treats  which  an  opera  goer  loves  to  recall  with  de- 
light, and  rolls  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue. 
Then  the  Munich  people  show  a  kindly  appreciation 
of  that  glorious  creature,  Donizetti,  and  his  "  Don 
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Sebastian,"  an  opera  quite  unlvnown  in  America,  al- 
ternates  witli   tlie   worlvs   of  tlie   standard    German 
composers. 
******* 

I  have  just  been  on  an  opera  bnnt.  Unable  to  go 
over  the  Alps  and  once  more  visit  dear  Italy,  I  con- 
cluded that  tlie  next  best  thing  would  be  to  go  opera 
hunting  in  Germany.  The  newspapers  said  a  good 
deal  about  Mozart's  "  Idomeneo  "  which  was  on  the 
boards  at  Stuttgardt.     So  1  trotted  off  to  Stuttgardt. 

When  I  say  I  trotted  off  to  Stuttgardt,  I  wish  the 
phrase  to  be  understood  in  a  purely  poetical  sense  ; 
for  actually  I  didn't  trot  at  all,  but  went  in  the  rail- 
road car.  Stuttgardt  proved  to  be  a  gem  of  a  place  ; 
quite  a  little  Versailles.  There  was  an  elegant  royal 
palace,  elegant  fountains,  elegant  statues,  an  old  cha- 
teau, a  so-so-ish  'cathedral,  and  a  curious  old  tower, 
attached  to  the  palace ;  all  surrounded  by  vine-clad 
hills.  Item,  a  fine  theatre,  but  alas  !  it  was  closed 
for  two  nights.  Of  course  there  had  been  a  perfor- 
mance the  night  before  I  came,  and  there  would  be  any 
number  of  pciformances  after  I  had  left.  But  for 
me,  alas  !  no  "  Idomeneo." 

So  I  rushed  off  to  Carlsrulie,  ouly  a  few  hours' 
ride.  Being  a  ducal  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
court  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  I  knew  there  must  be 
a  theatre  there.  So  there  was,  ard  I  arrived  just  in 
time  for  the  performance,  which,  instead  of  being 
lyric,  was  only  a  German  translation  of  a  French  com- 
edy. "  Lastnight  we  had  Eistori  playing  here,"  said 
my  landlord,  "  and  no-xt  week  we  shall  hava  Mo- 
zart's 'Zauberflote'  sung."  Which  was  very  conso- 
ling. 

Carlsruhe  is  one  of  those  places  in  which  an 
American  would  dwindle,  peak  and  pine  away  to 
nothing,  if  he  had  to  stay  there  more  than  an  hour. 
It  is  builj  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  the  streets  radiating 
from  the  ugly  ducal  palace,  and  presenting  nothing 
of  interest.  Te  be  snre  tliere  is  in  the  principal  ave- 
nue a  little  stone  pyramid  with  an  illegible  inscrip- 
tion and  a  hisrmless  statue  to  some  "  Grossherzog  " 
or  other,  who  was,  of  course,  a  Pali^-  Patrice.  Then 
the  Ducal  palace  has  a  large,  damp  park  belonging 
to  it,  which  is  veiy  shady  and  muddy. 

So  I  ran  away  to  Heidelberg.  Of  coarse  the  the- 
atre was  closed,  but  there  was  the  glorious  old  castle, 
with  the  lovely  view  of  the  Neckar  valley,  quite  as 
refreshing  as  any  opera  that  can  be  known  or  men- 
tioned. And  that  terrace  !  Well,  I  suppose  every- 
body who  has  seen  Heidelberg  will  acknowledge 
that  no  description  can  do  it  justice,  while  those  who 
have  not,  will  not  be  interested  in  anything  I  can 
say  about  it.  Only,  a  hint.  Try  and  visit  it  in 
autumn,  when  the  rich  foliage  in  which  the  castle 
nestles  is  tinged  with  the  richest  tints  of  yellow,  of 
purple,  of  brown,  of  scarlet,  of  gold.  After  that 
you  will  treasure  your  recollection  of  Heidelberg  as 
"a  joy  forever." 

Precious  little  time  to  spare  !  This  very  night  an 
opera  at  Mayence  !  only  one  hour  off!  Gounod's 
"  ITaust,"  —  something  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
bear.  There's  a  train  at  2.  20,  and  a  train  at  5  P.M. 
Will  wait  for  the  latter  and  in  the  meantime  stroll 
about  the  valley  of  the  Neckar. 

Terrible  disappointment !  The  5  P.M.  train 
proves  to  be  a  baggage  train  and  creeps  along  at 
snail's  pace,  pausing  an  hour  at  one  of  the  way  sta- 
tions. Ilesult  is  that  I  arrive  in  Mayence  too  late 
for  the  opera !  The  next  morning  I  hear  at  the 
breakfast  table  that  it  was  a  great  success,  and  will 
be  repeated  "  in  a  few  days." 

Begin  to  feel  pathetic  and  tender  on  the  subject  of 
operas,  and  quote  Moore : 

"  Has  hope  like  the  bird  in  story  " 
Which  flitted  from  tree  to  tree, 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory, 

Has  hope  been  that  bird  to  thee? 
From  flower  to  flower  alighting, 

Did  she  the  bright  gem  display. 

And  when  nearest  and  most  inviting, 

Then  waft  the  fair  jewel  away  ? 


Just  substitute  "  opera  "  for  "  talisman  "  and  "  city" 
for  "  flower,"  and  you  have  my  case  exactly. 

Nothing  better  to  do  tlian  to  go  to  Frankfort ;  so 
the  next  raornina  I  tread  tlie  streets  of  that  city,  and 
am  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  operatic  exhaustion, 
that  I  can  only  smile  sardonically  when  I  see  by  the 
ajfiiilie  that  Lortzing's  "Undine"  was  given  at  the 
theatre  the  night  before,  and  that  various  operatic 
attractions  are  announced  for  next  week.  But  1  de- 
rive solace  from  the  King  on  the  Bridge. 

The  King  on  the  Bridge  is  to  me  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Frankfort,  though  guide  books  say  nothing 
about  him.  The  King  is  of  brown  stone,  and  stands 
on  a  recess  at  the  middle  of  the  old  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Main.  The  King  is  arrayed  in  his  royal 
robes  and  wears  a  crown  on  his  licad,  while  his  long 
flowing  beard  imparts  a  calm  majesty  to  his  thought- 
ful features.  One  hand  grasps  a  sword  and  the  other 
holds  a  globe,  and  there,  night  and  day,  stands  this 
symbol  of  imperial  power,  gazing  far  up  the  Main, 
and  seemingly  keeping  watch  over  the  good  old  city 
of  Frankfort ;  and  yet  I  have  never  heard  the  slight- 
est mention  made  of  the  King  on  the  Bridge. 

What's  this  !  to-morrow  night  an  opera  at  Darm- 
stadt !  Weber's  "  Der  Freyschiitz."  To  be  sure, 
I  've  seen  the  opera  over  and  over  again,  but  what  of 
that  ?  Its  a  pity  to  hunt  so  long  in  middle  Germany 
for  opera,  and,  after  all,  leave  the  country  discomfi- 
ted. Then  Dai-mstadt  is  only  an  hour  or  two  off, 
and  can't  be  any  more  stupid  than  Carlsruhe.  A 
companion  offers,  and  the  die  is  cast ;  off  we  go  to 
Darmstadt. 

Plenty  of  time  and  no  trouble ;  for  with  me  is  a 
correspondent  of  a  London  daily  paper,  who  writes 
to  his  journal  something  about  the  place.  "  Can  I 
fish  your  account  for  Dwight  ?  "  I  ask.  "  You  can 
fish,"  he  says,  "  but  give  credit."  So  I  close  this 
communication,  sending  you  the  result  of  my  fishing, 
which  you  may  print  or  not,  and  which  releases 
from  all  further  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  closes  the 
German  opera  hunt  of  Teovatok. 


A  Day  in  Darmstadt. 

THE    RESULT    OF    THE     FISHING. 
(From  the  Loudon  Star  and  Dial. ) 

Darmstadt,  Nov.  12. 

There  are  in  Central  Europe  quite  a  number  of 
quiet,  obscure  little  capitals,  which  tourists,  hasten- 
ing to  more  attractive  places,  know  only  as  the  buf- 
fets of  the  railway  lines.  Such  is  Carlsruhe — such 
is  that  really  charming  spot  Stuttgart — such  is  sleepy 
Cassel — such  even  the  almost  classical  Weimar — and 
such  the  unpretending  chief  city  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
a  place  which,  in  view  of  an  approaching  royal  wed- 
ding, will  not  be  always  as  uninteresting  to  the  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  as  it  has  been  hitherto. 

One  cannot  very  easily  get  enthusiastic  about 
Darmstadt,  although  it  is  quite  possible  to  live  there 
very  contentedly,  especially  if  one  were  an  amiable 
young  princess  about  to  marry  an  accomplished 
prince,  and  reside  in  the  really  attractive  grand  du- 
cal palace,  which  will  be  the  home  of  the  Prince 
Louis  and  the  Princess  Alice  ;  and  I  can  readily 
imagine  that  when  one  gets  familiar  with  the  sober, 
church-going,  slightly  slumberous  Hessians,  and  is 
admitted  into  "  society,"  there  will  be  still  more  to 
make  a  residence  in  Darmstadt  agreeable  ;  but  as  to 
getting  ecstatic  or  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect,  I 
still  maintain  that  it  is  not  easily  done. 

My  own  experience  of  Darmstadt  is  only  that 
wdiich  any  English  visitor  may  acquire  by  a  day's  de- 
lay on  the  way  to  Baden  or  Switzerland.  Leaving 
the  cars  at  the  station,  there  is  a  little  space  of  shrub- 
bery, some  weak-looking  wall,  a  modern  gate  called 
the  Rhein  Thor,  some  very  young  and  pudding- 
headed  Hessian  soldiers,  and  you  are  in  Darmstadt. 
Directly  ahead  stretches  a  wide  street,  lined  on  either 
side  with  light  brown  houses,  quite  modern,  quite  un- 
pretending, and  monotonously  stupid.  A  short  walk 
and  this  street  expands  into  a  little  square,  adorned 
with  a  high  column,  on  tlie  top  of  which  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  one  "Grossherzog,"  named  Ludwig, 
who,  the  inscription  tells  us,  was  the  friend  of  the 
people.  Ludwig  is  apparently  performing  the  globe 
feat  so  popular  in  the  circus,  for  he  is  balancing  him- 
self on  the  top  of  a  spherical  bronze  affair,  and  seems 
to  he  in   imminent   danger  of    toppling   over   if  he 


should  make  a  false  step.  However,  he  has  manag- 
ed to  keep  his  St.  Simon  Stylites  position  since  1847. 
The  column  on  which  this  feat  of  equilibrium  takes 
place  is  a  really  elegant  affair,  and  a  fit  ornament 
for  any  city. 

After  this  little  square  the  street,  as  if  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  it  had  done,  contracts  again  and 
leads  directly  to  the  ducal  palace,  where  it  debouches 
into  a  large  square,  and  then  and  there  gives  up  the 
ghost. 

The  first  view  of  the  palace  is  by  no  means  im- 
posing, its  most  commonplace  front  being  presented 
to  the  principal  street.  For  this  singular  palace  has 
four  utterly  different  facades.  The  first  is  too  shab- 
by to  deeerve  description,  and,  as  before  stated,  is 
unfortunately  the  first  presented  to  the  stranger.  The 
main  front,  looking  upon  a  triangular  open  place,  is 
after  the  style  in  vogue  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  There  is  a  large  portal,  regular  rows  of 
windows,  a  little  balcony,  and  a  gilded  coat  of  arms 
with  an  inscription  in  abreviated  Latin  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  building,  so  high  that  no  one  without 
telescopic  vision,  an  eagle-eye,  or  an  opera-glass,  can 
possibly  read  it.  The  third  front  is,  to  use  an  Hibcr- 
nianism,  a  back.  It  looks  upon  a  pretty  wide  street, 
and  is  irregular,  ugly,  and  strangely  wanting  in  win- 
dows. The  moat,  which  surrounds  the  chpteau  (and 
is  now  filled  with  shrubs  and  plants  instead  of  water) 
expands  on  tliis  side  into  quite  a  large  garden  or 
valley  well  shaded  with  trees  and  vines.  'The  fourth 
facade  is  utterly  peculiar.  Indeed,  it  is  no  fa9ade  at 
all,  but  a  conglomeration  of  little  fronts  and  backs, 
and  sides  of  buildings  and  wings  belonging  to  the 
palace.  There  are  gable  ends  in  the  quaint  style 
seen  so  often  in  Holland  ;  there  are  parapeted  walls  ; 
there  is  a  low  gothic  portal  approached  by  a  draw- 
bridge, and  half  covered  with  ivy  ;  indeed,  the  Flem- 
ish and  Gothic  seem  to  be  mixed  up  in  picturesque 
confusion,  far  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  the 
showy  formality  of  the  main  front.  Opposite  is  the 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens  or  parks  of  the  duke, 
and  from  this  entrance  the  best  viesv  of  the  palace 
is  obtained  ;  and  the  visitor,  as  he  glances  at  the 
vista  of  trees  behind,  and  at  that  giant  pile  of  Flemish 
gables  and  peaks  before  him,  wonders  how  it  hap- 
pened that  quiet,  formal  Darmstadt  should  contain 
so  very  pretty  a  picture  of  quaint  architecture  and 
fine  old  woodland.  And  he  will  confess  that  the 
ducal  palace  is  altogether  a  very  curious  atfair,  quite 
unlike  anv  he  has  seen  before. 

I  did  not  see  the  State  apartments,  but  they  can- 
not be  very  large,  as  the  best  rooms  in  the  palace — at 
least  those  having  the  most  agreeable  frontage — are 
devoted  to  the  museum.  This  institution  contains, 
besides  the  usual  display  of  wearisome  curiosities,  an 
admirable  display  of  models  of  celebrated  ancient 
and  modern  buildings,  and  a  fair  numismatic  collec- 
tion, particularly  rich  in  Russian  coins.  The  miner- 
alogioal  cabinets  are  arranged  with  the  utmost  care 
and  neatness,  and  "Derbyshire"  has  very  largely 
contributed  to  the  specimens.  The  picture  gallery 
of  the  palace  is  much  more  extensive  than  I  had  any 
reason  to  expect,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  ama- 
teurs. There  are  some  excellent  Guidos,  and  a  very 
remarkable  San  Sebastian,  the  best  picture  of  Mengs. 
A  series  of  four  portraits  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  ducal  family  has  just  been  placed  in  the  gallery, 
and  attracts  no  small  attention. 

There  is  a  very  curious  picture  in  one  of  the  rooms 
representing  Darmstadt  in  1746,  or  rather  what  can 
be  seen  of  it  from  the  open  square  near  the  old  chat- 
eau, the  circular  tower  of  which  still  remains.  The 
perspective  of  this  picture  is  most  amusingly  incor- 
rect, and  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the  distance  (wearing 
by  the  way  the  Preojabanski  helmets  of  Russia)  are 
quite  as  large  on  the  canvass  as  the  figure  supposed 
to  be  half  a  mile  nearer  to  the  spectator.  In  the 
foreground  the  ducal  family  is  seen  starting  on  a  ride, 
the  duke  occupying  the  lirst  carriage,  preceded  by 
.servants  and  outriders  in  elaborate  livery.  In  the 
next  carriage  is  the  duchess,  sitting  in  as  solemn  and 
isolated  a  grandeur  as  if  she  were  the  Empress  of  all 
the  Russlas.  Ladies  of  the  court  follow  in  other  car- 
riages. Strange  to  say,  the  crowd  of  people  in  the 
square  pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  this  princely 
coriec/e,  but  are  very  intent  in  applauding  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  Only  one  solitary  courtier  takes 
off  his  hat  and  makes  a  low  bow  as  the  carriage  of 
the  duke  passes  by. 

The  principal  church  in  Darmstadt,  the  one  which 
the  Princess  Alice  will  probably  attend — is  one  of 
the  oldest  affairs  in  the  church  line  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. It  is  built  diagonally  across  a  narrow 
little  "piazza,"  and  has  a  very  ^discontented  look  as  if 
it  were  edging  about  to  escape  from  its  narrow  quar- 
ters, and  failing  to  do  so  had  gushed  out  into  buttres- 
ses and  queer  projecting  points,  like  an  irritated 
hedgehog  in  a  narrow  cage.  I  attended  Sunday 
morning  service    in    this   unhappy  church.     In  the 
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street  near  each  door  was  a  little  stand  with  fi  collec- 
tion box,  which  any  adventurous  thief  could  easily 
have  whisked  off.  The  interior  of  the  building  looks 
small,  thongh  it  really  seats  a  vast  numher  of  people. 
Wide  galleries  extend  on  two  sides,  while  over  the 
door  way,  and  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
organ  loft,  is  a  gigantic  wood  and  glass  cage,  shaped 
like  an  organ  case,  and  intended  for  the  ducal  family. 
The  organ  is  in  one  of  the  side  galleries.  The  clioir 
consists  of  over  one  hundred  children,  led  by  an  en- 
ergetic individual  who  is  perched  on  a  little  out-jut- 
ting ledge  of  gallery  near  the  pulpit,  and  makes  him- 
self conspicuous  by  sawing  the  air  with  his  arm  in 
beating  the  time  for  the  children.  The  music,  liow- 
ever,  does  infinite  credit  to  his  skill  as  a  leader.  No- 
where in  Germany  have  I  heard  those  grand  old 
chorals — especially  tliat  one  known  in  England  as 
"Luther's  Judgment  Hymn  " — given  with  more  sub- 
lime effect.  As  tlie  glorious  strains  sung  by  the  en- 
tire congregation,  with  the  clear  shrill  voices  of  the 
children  rising  high  above  all,  fill  the  entire  church 
with  its  devotional  harmony,  the  dim  little  interior, 
the  ugly  galleries,  the  preposterous  ducal  cage,  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  rapt  listener  sees  nothing,  is  consci- 
ous of  nothing  but  the  rich  strains  sung  by  that  earn- 
est congregation  who  sing  with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding  also. 

They  have  a  good  theatre  at  Darmstadt,  situated 
near  the  palace ;  very  handsome  without,  but 
rather  small,  not  to  say  shabby,  within. — 
The  orchestra  is  good  and  the  singers  fair.  The 
members  of  the  chorus  are  preternaturally  ugly, 
even  for  chorus  singers — the  men  being  short  and 
heavy,  like  elephants,  and  the  women  tall  and  gaunt, 
like  giraffes.  They  sing  well,  however,  and  tlie 
Darmstadt  opera  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
Germany,  excepting  that  of  Munich  or  Berlin.  I 
saw  Weber's  "  Freischiitz  "  given  the  other  night 
with  excellent  effect,  the  "machinery"  of  the  "AVolf's 
Glen"  supernatural  demonstrations  being  so  good, 
that  lor  the  first  time  in  my  remembrance  the  blink- 
ing owls,  and  skeletons,  and  dragons,  and  nondes- 
cripts, and  fireworks,  called  forth  no  derisive  shouts 
of  laughter. 

The  public  buildings  of  Darmstadt  are  so  very  few 
that  when  I  have  added  to  those  previously  named  a 
curious  circular  church  lighted  from  the  top,  like  the 
Pantheon,  bearing  the  simple  inscription  "Deo,"  I 
have  mentioned  all  which  attract  the  attention  of  the 
stranger.  Uuhke  Carlsruhe,  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  with  the  exception  of  those  running 
up  from  the  principal  gates  of  the  city.  There  is 
one  avenue,  however,  lined  entirely  with  curious 
and  picturesque  houses,  presenting  their  gable  ends 
to  the  street,  and  se]jarated  from  each  other  by  wide 
passages,  each  house  being  exactly  like  its  next  door 
neighbor.  Yet,  as  a  general  thing,  the  streets  of 
Darmstadt  are  uninteresting,  and  the  houses  charac- 
terless, as  specimens  of  architecture.  There  are, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  park,  a  pair  of  stone  statues 
of  merit,  erected  recently  to  certain  dukes,  of  whom 
nobody  ever  heard,  and  who  died  over  a  century 
ago. 

Murray's  "  Guide  Book"  speaks  rather  slightingly 
of  Darmstadt,  but  gives  certain  statistics  about  the 
place,  to  which  I  refer  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
I  have  only  attempted  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  objects 
that  meet  the  eye  in  strolling  lazily  through  the  city, 
and  to  remind  those  travellers  who  may  be  passing 
that  way,  that  Darmstadt  is  worth  a  day's  time,  and 
that  the  picture  gallery  will  occupy  three  or  four 
hours  very  pleasantly.  The  hotels  are  tolerable,  but 
English  newspapers  are  unknown  in  the  cafes.  In 
the  eventuality  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  of 
late,  Darmstadt  will  be  suddenly  invested  with  new 
interest  to  English  society,  and  this  is  my  only  ex- 
cuse for  writing  so  much  about  this  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing place,  so  invariably  snubbed  by  guide-books  and 
tourists. 


A  New  Musical  Conservatoire  in  London. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  has  at  last  met  with 
an  antagonist.  A  new  school  has  just  been  founded 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  under  the  title  of  "  The  London 
Academy  of  Music."  The  prospectus  looks  formid- 
able and  imposing.  Dr.  Henry  Wylde  is  Principal ; 
Herr  Molique,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composi- 
tion ;  Sigs.  Schira  and  Manual  Garcia  are  appointed 
heads  of  the  Italian  vocal  classes  ;  Herr  Janza  ap- 
appears  as  teacher  of  the  violin,  M.  Paque  of  the 
violoncello  and  Herr  Oberthur  of  the  harp  ;  Sig. 
Maggioni  is  sot  down  as  instructor  of  the  Italian 
language  ;  and  Mr.  Pyder  of  the  Princess's  Theatre 
is  engaged  to  give  lessons  in  elocution.  Other  pro- 
fessors, in  various  br.anches,  we  are  informed,  are  in 
contemplation  ;  while  a  governor  and  superintend- 
ent for  the  ladies  loom  in  prospective.  The  special 
object  of  the  new  Academy  is  to  impart  "a  complete 
musical  education  to  vocal  and  instrumental  students. 


by  means  of  the  best  London  professors,  on  the  mod- 
erate fees  of  the  Continental  institutions."  This, 
although  it  might  be  more  euphoniously  expressed, 
is  sufficiently  clear.  The  best  musical  instruction,  at 
the  cheapest  charges,  will,  no  doid)t,  prove  a  t:l<:sidt>r- 
alum,  cannot  fail  to  excite  attention,  and  must  end  in 
receiving  universal  support  and  patronage.  The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Wylde,  as  principal,  or  head  of 
the  Academy,  is  perfect  guarantee  that  there  will  he 
no  lack  of  energy  in  the  management;  while  the  en- 
gagement of  Herr  Molique,  as  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Composition,  proves  that  the  very  highest  talent 
in  the  most  important  department  has  been  secured. 

For  further  particulars  we  must  refer  those  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  to  the  preliminary  announcement 
which  appeared  in  last  week's  advertisement,  pending 
the  issue  of  a  complete  prospectus  which  may  he 
shortly  expected.  In  the  meanwliile  we  feel  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  which  aims  at  indoctrinating 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  England  in  every  branch 
of  a  musical  education,  and  is  competing  with,  if 
not  endeavoring  to  supersede,  a  well-grounded  and 
time-honored  institution,  which  has  found  favor  in  the 
highest  quarter,  and  which  has  never  wanted  a  help- 
ing hand  from  those  who  could  best  afford  to  give 
it. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
our  readers.  They  as  well  as  ourselves  know  that 
the  London  Academy  of  Music  has  been  started  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  — 
just  as  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  were  intend- 
ed to  rival  the  Old  Philharmonic  Society.  Dr. 
Wylde  is  the  great  musical  reformer  of  the  d.ay,  and 
nodoubt  thought  that  the  old  Conservatory  in  Tcn- 
terden  Street  was  capable  of  being  improved  upon. 
,So  we  think  ;  but  since  reformation  involves  greater 
difficulty  and  more  responsibility  than  conservation, 
it  behoves  the  director  of  the  New  Academy  to  be 
heedful  that  he  promises  no  more  than  he  can  carry 
out,  and  that  the  changes  and  innovations  he  con- 
templates on  the  old  rggime  may  be  such  as  every- 
body can  understand  and  appreciate.  If  better  teach- 
ing be  proffered  at  less  charges  in  the  London  Acad- 
emy, the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy must  succumb,  in  spite  of  prpstifje,  and  the 
power  that  years  and  acquaintance  never  fail  to  con- 
fer. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instructions  indicate 
no  improvement,  and  the  terms  are  not  more  econo- 
mic, the  elder  conservatory  must  triumph.  In  short, 
the  amelioration  must  be  obvious  and  positive  to 
effect  any  good. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  while,  in  the  furn- 
ished programme  of  the  new  Academy,  two  Italian 
singing-masters  are  named,  no  name  of  an  English 
master  appears.  Is  there  any  dearth  of  English  vo- 
cal teachers  in  the  metropolis  1  or  is  English  singing 
at  a  discount?  We  could  supply  some  half-a-dozen 
eminent  names  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  former 
question  ;  while  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Eng- 
lish Opera  of  late  years  and  the  rapid  rise  of  Music 
Halls  in  all  directions,  if  proof  were  wanted,  would 
demonstrate  that  the  national  song  is  more  in  favor 
than  ever.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  English 
vocal  teachers  are  included  in  those  "other  profes- 
sors in  various  branches,"  upon  whom  Dr.  Wylde 
has  not  yet  affixed  the  seal  of  his  selection.  In  the 
prospectus  of  an  English  Academy,  however,  it 
would  have  read  better  had  the  Italian  masters  been 
overlooked. — London  Musical  World. 


Rajikau  and  Metehbeek. — The  following  let- 
ter from  Meyerbeer  to  the  celebrated  French  critic, 
Jules  Jnnin,  has  appeared  in  the  Paris  papers  : 

"  Your  last  letter  was  directed  to  me  at  Kiinigs- 
berg  while  I  was  still  in  Berlin,  where  I  am  working 
like  a  youth,  notwithstanding  the  threescore  and  ten 
years  kindly  allotted  me  erewhile  by  people  whose 
liberality  seemed  to  me  to  be  without  limits.  As  it 
is  not  till  the  18th  of  this  month  that  I  am  expected 
at  Konigsberg,  where  I  am  to  organize  the  grand 
Court  concert,  I  have  time  to  answer  you,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  at  once  how  astonished  I  was  .at  the  little 
sympathy  and  forwardness  {einpressument)  which  the 
name  of  Rameau  has  elicited  among  you  ;  he  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  glories  of  your  Opera  ;  one 
of  your  masters  in  the  art  of  music  ;  he  afforded  you 
a  relief  from  Lulli  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  chevalier  Gluck. 

"  Thus  his  family  had  every  right  in  the  world  to 
meet  in  Paris  itself  with  that  assistance  and  support 
which  have  not  been  refused  on  several  repeated  oc- 
casions to  the  descendents  of  Racine,  to  the  grand- 
daughters of  the  great  Corneille.  To  a  certainty, 
had  I  been  in  Paris,  I  should  have  incognito  paid  200 
francs  for  my  stall,  and  I  rely  on  your  kindness  to 
forward  that  sum  to  those  good  people  who  must  bo 
so  unhappy  at  finding  themselves  deceived  in  expec- 
tations  so  justly  founded.     I  send  you  at  the  same 


time  a  written  authority  for  M.  Gazot,  the  antlior's 
ai;ent,  by  which  I  renounce  nil  my  dues  for  the  frag- 
ments of  my  operas  played  on  the  benefit  night  of 
the  illustrious  and  unforlunate  family  of  Kameau. 

•'  Why  are  you  not  at  Kiinigslicrg  for  the  day  of 
the  coronation?  Why  arc  you  not  even  simply  at 
Berlin  7  What  splendid  musical  festivals  are  in 
preparation  I  As  fiir  me  it  is  my  pleasure  as  well  as 
my  duty  iu  the  oflico  I  hold  to  compose  the  Grand 
March  which  will  be  executed  at  Koenigsberg  at  the 
moment  when  the  royal  corMjc  proceeds  from  fhe 
caslle  to  the  church  for  tlin  coronation.  I  intend  in 
addition  to  write  a  hymn,  which  is  to  be  executed  on 
the  day  of  the  King's,  our  sire's,  return  into  his  good 
city  of  Berlin.  Add  to  this  tliat  I  have  promised  to 
compose  an  overture  for  the  grand  concert  of  the 
four  nations  which  the  London  I'^xhibition  is  to  give 
next  spring  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Exhibition. 

"  This  is  what  detains  me  here,  what  has  occupied 
me  this  autumn,  and  will  occupy  me  this  winter  and 
the  beginning  of  next  spring;  but,  my  dear  friend, 
if  God  will  grant  us  to  live,  we  shall  meet  again,  I 
hope,  next  year,  relieved  of  all  anxiety,  in  that  hos- 
pitable city,  that  gentle  S,pa,  all  resonant  with  tho 
plash  of  fountains  and  the  murmurs  of  green  oaks. 
•'  Your  affectionate  Meyerbeer." 


English  National  Music. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  the  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  several  extracts  were  given  from  "  The  New 
Work  on  National  Hymns,  by  Richard  Grant 
White."  In  these  extracts,  I  remarked  some  asser- 
tions that  surprised  me  not  a  little,  taken,  as  they  pro" 
fess  to  be,  from  a  "  Work,"  and  therefore  making 
some  pretensions,  of  course,  to  historical  accuracy. 
Mr.  White  says ; 

"  In  one  respect,  at  le.ast,  we  faithfully  preserve  a 
distinctive  trait  of  our  race,  we  have  no  national  inu- 
sic.  In  this  deficiency  the  English  are  peculiar 
among  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  na- 
tional English  music,  we  have  brought  none  over 
with  us,  and  we  have  originated  none  since  we  left 
the  old  home.  There  are  songs,  indeed,  which 
are  cfiUed  English  ballads,  and  there  are  certain  very 
correctly  written  glees,  mostly  dolorous  in  their  char- 
acter ;  and,  also,  English  church  'services'  or  sacred 
music,  by  which  such  words  as  '  We  praise  thee' 
and  '  0,  be  joyful,'  can  be  sung  in  a  sufficiently  peni- 
tential manner.  But  all  this  has  no  distinctive  ch.ar- 
acter,  except  it  be  that  character  which  forbids  it  to 
be  called  music  by  any  other  civilized  people,  or  to 
be  listened  to  with  patience  by  those  among  our- 
selves who  happen  to  have  musical  organizations  and 
cultivated  taste." 

For  the  honor  of  my  country,  I  beg  to  deny  the 
above  sweeping  and  superficial  assertion  of  tho  non- 
existence of  any  "  national  English  music."  I  can 
find  but  one  excuse  for  it.  I  suppose  Mr.  White  to 
be  a  warm  patriot  who  labors  under  the  impression 
that  England  is  about  to  declare  war  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  aflrair,  and  who 
thinks  that  one  way  of  making  one's  own  troops 
fight  well,  is  to  render  the  enemy  as  unaraiable  as 
possible  in  their  eyes  ;  so  he  goes  to  work,  on  the 
principle  that  "  all's  fair  in  love  or  war,"  at  his  own 
speciality  (which  I  presume  to  be  music,  as  he  writes 
a  "  work  "  on  one  of  its  branches),  to  carry  out  his 
idea.  Mr.  White's  remarks  are  really  fit  to  rank 
among  the  prejudices  of  past  centuries,  when  Eng- 
lishmen, of  very  tolerable  education  for  their  day, 
fancied  most  Frenchmen  to  be  a  set  of  frog-eating, 
lantern-cheeked  Jean  Crapauds,  who  wore  dress-coats 
in  rainy  ivintry  weather ;  and  when  the  French,  in 
their  turn,  took  every  John  Bull  for  a  large-waist- 
coated  individual  with  red  hair,  very  perfidious,  very 
churlish,  very  much  addicted  to  swearing,  and  per- 
petu.ally  and  carnivorously  hungry  for  "ros-bif." 

There  is  no  national  English  music,  says  Mr. 
White.  Then  Busby,  Burney,  Hawkins,  Chappell 
and  others,  in  their  histories  (without  taking  more 
scarce  antiquarian  accounts  and  collections  to  wit- 
ness), have  been  deceiving  ns  all  this  time,  and  Eng- 
lishmen's ears  have  been  listening,  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, to  something  else  than  national  songs,  as  they 
so  fondly  imagined  them  to  be  !  Has  it  not  been 
hitherto  accepted,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  British 
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harpers  were  famous  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
that  they  then  traveled  from  castle  to  palace,  house 
and  hut,  singing  the  ancient  songs  of  the  country  ■? 
Songs,  both  Saxon  and  Danish,  that  were  regarded 
as  "  national  and  ancient"  at  the  time  of  tbo  Con- 
quest !  Busby  considers  that  the  most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  English  music,  as  regards 
the  creation  ot  popular  melodies,  was  about  Chau- 
cer's time,  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and,  through  that  and  the  following  hundred  years, 
nuisic  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  that 
the  minstrels  were  bettor  paid  than  the  clergy  ; 
while  the  people,  not  having  any  permanent  registers 
for  the  songs  composed  by  the  minstrels  and  by 
themselves  (such  registers  existing  for  sacred  music 
only),  were  obliged  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity 
"  by  word  (or  song)  of  mouth."  In  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  such  a  means  of  preservation, 
thousands  of  these  songs  have  probably  been  swept 
away  :  but  hundreds  still  exist,  to  prove  that  the 
English  have  a  national  music.  And  what  a  rich 
varied  mine  of  melody  it  is ! 

Mr.  White,  in  speaking  of  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  as  though  though  this  were  the  sole  national 
(according  to  one  version  of  the  word  patriotic)  air 
wo  have,  surely  forgets  "  Rule  Britannia,"  a  Kner 
song ;  and  has  Mr.  White  never  heard  of  "  Old 
King  Cole,"  "  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,"  "  Heart 
of  oak,"  "  In  the  spring-time  of  the  year,"  "  The 
hunt  is  up,"  "  Sally  in  our  alley,"  "  Oh,  willow,  wil- 
low," "Joan,  to  the  May-pole,"  "Sweet  day,  so 
cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,"  the  sea  songs,  Robin 
Hood's  songs,  &c.,  &c.,  ?  All  genuine  national 
songs,  imbued,  on  the  faith  of  an  Englishwoman, 
(in  spite  of  Mr.  White's  declaration  that  "English 
ballads  have  no  distinctive  character  ")  with  charac- 
ter, melancholy,  gay,  vigorous,  as  the  sentiment  may 
require ;  generally  wedded  to  fine  words,  ofien  of 
historical  interest ;  really  unaffected  and  hearty,  orig- 
inal melodies  ;  true  people's  songs. 

Nor  do  these  ballads  lie  in  the  dead  letter  of  anti- 
quarian collections  alone  ;  nor  do  they  only  live  in 
the  saloon  and  concert-room  ;  they  are  still  occasion- 
ally to  be  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.  Milk- 
maids, at  their  sweet  work  in  green  Devonshire  val- 
leys, with  the  fresh  breath  of  morning,  or  the  mild 
light  of  evening  about  them, — boys,  bravely  swallow- 
ing down  the  frosty  midnight  air,  as  they  go  from 
house  to  house,  chanting  the  Christmas  carol, — 
young  and  old  country  folks,  gathered  together  on 
May  morning,  still,  in  a  few  retired  nooks,  setting  up 
the  traditional  Maypole,  —  sing  them.  And  how 
often,  sitting  under  a  sloe  bush,  ^\ith  the  Weald  of 
Kent  stretching  into  the  blue  distance  before  me, 
have  I  heard  them,  floating  fitfully  down  the  wind, 
rung  out  from  distant  village  church-bells! 

That  English  glees  are  "  mostly  dolorous  in  char- 
ater,"  very  hilariously  I  deny !  But  no  defense  is 
needed  for  this  peculiar  genre  of  composition,  well 
known  and  admired  even  among  amateurs. 

The  Puritan  Fathers  certainly  left  all  this  behind 
them,  as  Mr.  White  intimates.  It  was  in  perfect 
consonance  with  their  principles  to  do  so.  They 
doubtless  regarded  so  profane  an  art  as  a  contrivance 
of  the  devil,  and  selected  the  least  pleasing  of  psalm 
tunes  to  use  in  public  snd  private  worship,  lest  the 
ear  should  for  a  moment  distract  the  mind  from  con- 
tinual reflection  on  total  depravity.  It  would  be  well 
if  American  church  choirs  made  a  little  more  use  of 
the  excellent  compositions  (so  abused  by  Mr.  White) 
in  sacred  mnsic  of  Arne,  Tallis,  Boyce,  Purcell, 
Arnold,  Bull,  and  other  English  musicians,  in  place 
of  the  often  incorrect  "adaptations"  from  these,  and 
the  poorly  arranged  "  selections  from  classic  com- 
posers" &c.,  which  it  is  a  misery  to  sing,  and  which 
must  certainly  place  many  hearers  in  a  state  of  mind, 
universally  uncomfortable  as  any  Puritan  de  pur 
sang  could  desire. 

Most  Scotch   and  Irish  melodies  are  poetic   and 


beautiful  exceedingly ;  so  are  many  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian national  songs ;  the  varied  beauties  of  the 
German  Volkslieder  have  been  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  collection  of  some  250  national  English 
songs,  recently  published  by  Chappell  of  London, 
now  puts  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  enjoy  the  English 
popular  songs  also,  without  the  trouble  of  selecting 
for  themselves.  This  edition,  admirably  arranged 
by  Macfnrren,  is  a  national  monument,  superior  far 
to  Sir  John  Stevenson's  selections  from  the  airs  of 
Ireland  ;  wliile  the  arrangement,  as  regards  the  pre- 
servation of  in-horn  character,  is  better  than  the  Beet- 
hoven, Haydn  and  other  accompaniments,  &c.,  to  the 
Scottish  songs.  Tlie  words  are  preferable  to  Moore's  ; 
they  are  mostly  the  simple,  natural  expression  of  the 
people's  poets  ;  instead  of  a  refined,  exquisite,  but 
misplaced  and  untruthful  adaptation  of  those  feel- 
ings to  the  taste  of  over-delicate  and  sometimes  af- 
fected sensibilities. 

Would  the  Irish  Balfe  and  Wallace,  would  the 
English  Bennett,  Hatton,  Glover,  and  others,  resort 
to  the  people's  songs,  their  true  well-spring  of  inspir- 
ation, would  they  employ  the  national  coloring  in 
their  compositions,  as  did  Beethoven,  Weber,  Ros- 
sini, Mendelssohn,  then  there  might  be  some  hope 
for  England  to  possess,  not  only  a  rich  national  song 
music,  hut  also  an  original  and  characteristic  school 
of  opera  and  oratorio  !  F.  M.  K. 
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Mir-sic  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  "The  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  (Lobgesang),  a  Cantata  by  Mendelssohn. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Messrs.    Kreissm.4.nx,   Leonhard    and 

ElCIIBERG. 

In  Chickering's  hall  last  Saturday  evening  the 
last  seat  was  taken.  The  room  overflowed  —  a 
rare  thino;  for  such  concerts  even  in  times  of 
peace  —  with  people  eager  to  listen  to  the  fourth 
and  last  of  these  delightful  soirees.  The  feast 
this  time  offered  no  large  concerted  pieces,  if  we 
except  the  "  Kreutzer  "  Sonata,  but  was  made 
up  wholly  of  choice  little  solos,  each  a  fine  poetic 
gem,  and  all  admirably  contrasted  and  combined. 
Little,  though,  only  as  compared  with  Trios, 
Quintets  and  the  like  ;  for  such  things  as  the 
"  Chaconne,"  the  "  Ballade,"  the  "  Liederkreis," 
may  be  considered  great. 

PR0GR.4MME. 
Part  I. 

ia.  Marcbn  Cbaracte/istique,  op  121,  No.  I.Schubert. 
h.  Polonaise,  op.  3 A.  Saran 
c.  Marche  Charaeteristique.  op.  121.  No.  2.. Schubert 
Messrs.  Dresel  and  Leonhard. 

2.  An  die  feme  Geliebte Beethoven 

A.  Kreissmann. 

ia.  Und  wUssten  die  Blumen Op.  12, ) 
b.  Parting Op.  2-3  [  R.  Franz 
c.  Er  ist  gekommen Op.  5,  ) 

4.  Andante  from  Concerto  for  Violin Mendelssohn 

J.  Eichberg. 

Part  II. 

1.  Chaconne Bach 

J.  Eichberg. 

2.  Ballade,  op.  47 Chopin 

H   Leonhard. 

3.  Erlkonig Schubert 

A.  Kreissmann. 

4.  Sonatafar  Yiolin  and  Piano,  op.  47 Beethoven 

Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leonhard. 

The  three  four-hand  piano  pieces  were  full  of 
fine  originality.  The  Marches  by  Schubert,  ea 
ger  and  rapid,  keep  on  with  insatiate  reiteration 
of  the  same  crisp,  fiery  little  rhythmic  phrase,  as 
if  possessed  with  an  impetus  that  must  go  on  for- 
ever. The  clean  struck  chords  almost  give  out 
electric  sparks.  Perhaps  two  of  them  together 
were    too  long,  considering  such   monotony   of 


movenieiit, — if  we  can  use  the  term  of  anything 
so  beautiful  and  full  of  life. 

Saran,  the  young  pupil  and  friend  of  Franz, 
has  twice  before  (in  an  original  theme  with  var- 
iations, and  in  his  "  Fantasie-StUcken  ")  given  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  an  original  and  fine  genius 
for  piano-forte  composition.  He  has  ideas, 
fresh  and  poetic  in  their  nature  :  and  he  has  al- 
ready to  a  rare  degree  accjuired  artistic  mastery 
of  form  and  treatment.  This  Polonaise  pleased 
us  more  than  any  of  the  earlier  pieces.  It  is 
extremely  beautiful;  a  piece  which  one  could 
hear  with  interest  after  the  fine  inspirations  of 
Chopin  and  -Schumann.  How  the  three  pieces 
could  be  more  perfectly  conveyed  to  the  audi- 
ence, than  they  were  that  evening,  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  imagine.  They  were  played 
to  a  charm. 

Mr.  Kreissmann  did  a  good  service  in  reviv- 
ing our  impressions  of  the  beauty  and  depth  of 
feeling  of  Beethoven's  Liederkreis,  or  cycle  of 
melodies,  which  sing  the  different  moods  and 
verses  of  a  little  poem  "  to  the  distant  loved  one." 
In  his  music  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  tenderest, 
deepest  and  most  spiritual  of  love  songs.  A 
great  part  of  the  beauty  and  the  meaning  lies  in 
the  accompaniments,  which  demand  just  such  a 
pianist  as  Mr.  Dresel.  The  singer's  voice  fail- 
ed him  in  now  and  then  a  bigh  note,  but  the 
spirit  and  feeling  ef  the  piece  were  well  present- 
ed. In  the  songs  by  Franz,  and  in  Schubert's 
wonderfully  exciting  "  Erl  King,"  which  was  ac- 
companied with  mo.st  graphic  power  by  Mr. 
Dresel,  he  was  remarkably  successful.  Indeed 
we  have  rarely  heard  him  sing  anything  better 
than  he  did  the  "Erl  King." 

Mr.  Eichberg's  violin  playing  won  for  him 
very  warm  applause.  The  Mendelssohn  Andante 
melody  sang  upon  the  strings  in  a  remarkably 
smooth  canlahile  style  ;  only  we  must  say  that  we 
liked  him  better-  when  he  used  to  play  more 
simply  and  chastely  as  regards  expression,  indulg- 
ing less  in  a  certain  sentimental  sort  of  pathos. 
This  is  too  apt  to  take  with  an  audience,  and  in 
that  way  may  unconsciously  betray  au  artist  out 
of  the  bounds  of  his  own  due  reserve.  In  execu- 
tion the  tiling  was  admirable  ;  and  still  more  so 
was  the  great  "  Chaconne  "  by  Bach,  which  he 
rendered  very  eff'ectively,  albeit  not  with  all  that 
breadth  and  depth  and  manliness  which  belong 
only  to  Joachim  among  violinists.  Mr.  Dresel 
played  the  fitting  and  unpretending  accompani- 
ment put  to  it  by  Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Leonhard  continues  to  win  golden  opin- 
ions. He  has  a  poetic  touch  —  which  is  also  a 
fiery  and  manly  one  — just  right  for  Beethoven. 
The  passion  and  the  reverie  of  Chopin's  Ballade 
told  well  their  story  in  his  clear,  crisp,  vital  touch 
—  that  kind  of  energetic  touch  under  which 
tones  spring  up,  as  distinguished  from  the  kind 
which  knocks  them  down.  The  "  Kreutzer " 
Sonata  (piano  and  violin)  was  very  eff'ectively 
played  in  both  parts,  and  made  a  solid,  grand  con- 
clusion   after  the  exquisite  melange. 


Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  A  large 
audience  listened,  with  interest,  on  Wednesday 
evening  to  the  following  programme  (second  con- 
cert of  the  season)  : 

Part  I. 

1.  Quintet.    (Clarionettc  principale  ) Weber 

Firat  movement — Moderate 

2.  13th  ftnartet,  in  B  flat.  op.  130,     (First  time.).  .Beethoven 
Aclagio  and  Allegro — Presto — Andante  con  moto — Alia 
danza  tedesca — Cavatina,  Adagio  molto— Finale,  Alle- 
gro. 
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Part  II- 

3.  "  Les  Arpeges,"  solo  for  Violonctllo,  on  a  theme  of  Beet- 

hovea'a Kummer 

Wult  Fries. 

4.  Quintet,  No.  I,  in  C  minor Mozart 

Allegro — Andante — Minuetto — Finale,  Allegro. 

A  "  posthumous  "  Quartet  of  Beethoven  — 
that  is.  a  Quartet  of  his  last  period,  not  "  post- 
humous"—  with  all  its  bewildering  intricacies, 
its  wondrous  alternations  of  moods  fantastic, 
playful,  rrrandly  solemn,  its  confidential  revela- 
tions of  the  inmost  of  the  deep-.souled,  lovinix, 
deaf  and  isolated  man  —  such  a  Quartet,  heard 
now  for  the  first  time,  does  not  of  course  find  us 
ready  for  any  full,  appreciative  comments.  We 
avail  ourselves,  therefore,  of  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion between  this  and  the  next  concert  (fi.\ed  for 
January  8th),  to  try  to  study  and  report  of  it 
more  carefully.  Meanwhile,  we  can  say  that  it 
was  listened  to,  through  all  its  movements,  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  wonder,  especially  if 
one  followed  it  with  score  in  hand  ;  and  that  the 
degree  to  which  the  Club  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  its  peculiarities,  and  thridded  their 
way  through  its  intricacies,  making  a  shapely 
whole  of  it  at  all  events,  really  surprised  us. 
We  would  urge  it  on  them  strongly,  as  the  best 
thing  to  be  done,  if  they  would  not  lose  the 
pains  already  taken,  and  would  have  us  under- 
stand the  Quartet  and  enjoy  it  fully,  that  they 
fail  not  to  repeat  it,  and  in  the  very  next  concert 
—  perhaps  in  the  next  two. 

Mozart's  early  Quintet,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
formed  an  agreeable  relief  and  contrast  after  the 
great  Quartet.  It  is  all  so  smooth,  spontane- 
ous, naive  and  youthful.  It  sent  all  away  re- 
freshed and  cheerful,  like  cooling  grapes  and  ap- 
ples after  dinner.  The  concert  was  of  happy 
length.  Besides  these,  only  the  movement  from 
Weber's  Quintet,  with  Mr.  Ryan's  clarinet, 
which  was  relished,  and  the  'cello  solo,  finely 
played  by  Wulf  Fries,  on  a  theme  of  Beetho- 
ven's, to-wit,  the  Adagio  from  the  "  Kreutzer  " 
Sonata,  with  variations  by  Kummer,  one  of  the 
best  writers  for  the  instrument,  one  of  which  in 
difficult  arpec/gios,  showed  at  least  great  skill. 


Schubert's   Manuscripts. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  Autograplis 
in  possession  of  A.  W.  T.,  and  for  sale,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Part  of  an  Oratorio,  upon  the  Raising  of  Laz- 
arus. It  is  the  2d  Act  and  consists  of  64  pages,  solo, 
recitative,  &c.,  by  "  Simon"  and  18  pp.  of  solos  and 
chorus — breaking  off  here.  Full  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

2.  Mass  in  G,  complete.  4  voices,  2  violins,  viola 
Ba.ss  and  Organ,  2  Trumpets  and  Drums,  ad  lib.  to 
which  Ferdinand  Schubert  has  added  Oboes,  Cl.ir- 
inets  and  Bassoons.     It  is  in   score,  87  pages. 

3.  Part  of  a  String  Quartet  in  C  minor.  16  pages 
of  the  opening  movement,  (4  pp.  in  lead  pencil). 

4.  Part  of  a  P.  F.  Sonata  in  C, — Allegro,  An- 
dante, Menuetto  and  Trio.     Finale  wanting,  pp.  14. 

5.  Ad.igio  for  P.  F.,  in  G,  3  1-6  pages. 

6.  String  Quartet  complete  in  Bb — Allegro,  pp. 
16.     Andante  3  1-3  pp.     Allegretto  12  pp. 

7.  String  Quartet  G  minor — Allegro  con  Brio,  10^ 
pp.  Andantino  7  2-3  pp.  Minuetto  and  Trio  4  pp. 
Allegro,  16  pp. 

8.  Opera.  "Alfonso  and  Estrella,"  complete  except 
the  Overture.  3  acts,  no  spoken  dialogue,  about  850 
pp.,  full  score. 

9.  Part  of  a  number  out  of  the  "  Zaiiberharfe," — 
this  is  only  the  vocal  parts  written  outupon  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  full  score — 16  pp. 


Concerts  and   operas,  of  which   a  crop  spranc  up 
80  unexpectedly  these  last  weeks  riglit  in  the  teeth  of 


war,  will  now  cease  awhile,  to  make  way  for  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  ;  —  after  tliat,  to 
reappear,  wo  hope,  with  new  life  and  vigor.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Ci.ub  is  postponed  to 
Jan.  8.  The  KREissM.VNN-EiciinEnG-LEONii.\HD 
delightful  Soirees  are  over  . — will  they  not  ari-antre 
us  a  now  series  ?  Caul  Zeuk.\hn  will  give  us  some 
Symphony  Concerts  after  Now  Year  —  unless  the 
public  shall  seem  to  have  lost  its  love  for  them.  The 
H.iNDEL  and  Haydn  Society  are  of  course  get- 
ting ready  their  annual  Christmas  performance  of 
the  "  Messiah,"  anil  we  trust  more  good  Oratorios 
are  to  follow,  enough  to  make  a  season  of  it.  We 
understand  tliat  they  are  studying  tlie  "  Dettingen  To 
Deum  :" — may  a  conclusive  victory  soon  furnish  an 
occasion  for  its  bringing  out  in  public  I 


Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  "  the  late  Mr. 
Brown  " —  who  as  "  Diarist,"  biographer  of  Beet- 
hoven, rectifier  of  musical  statistics  frenerally,  and 
much  more  and  better,  "still  lives."  Well  then, 
they  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  "  Brown  Pa- 
pers"— those  ch,armin<j  musical,  pathetic,  humorous 
stories  and  sketches,  with  the  fine  New  England  fla- 
vor about  them,  which  are  scattered  along  through 
old  volumes  of  this  Journal,  are  being  collected,  re- 
vised, .added  to  and  published  as  a  book,  by  Schnei- 
der, an  enterprising  Berlin  publisher.  In  Enrjlish, 
mind  you.  For  they  issue  very  nice  editions  of  the 
best  English  tind  American  authors  there  in  Ger- 
many. Of  course  the  market  here  will  be  supplied, 
and  we  .are  sure  the  many  admirers  of  A.  W.  T's — 
that  is  to  s.ay  "  Brown's" — agreeable  and  touching 
stories,  will  all  be  eager  for  a  copy. 


Mr.  John  K.  Paine,  the  young  organist  whom 
our  sister  State  of  Maine  sends  us,  and  of  whose 
musician-like  qualities  and  mastery  of  Bach  and  all 
the  real  organ  music  we  had  abundant  personal  op- 
portunity to  be  convinced  last  winter  in  Berlin,  has 
become  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  we  can  congratu- 
late the  Society  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  (the  "  West 
Church,"  in  Cambridge  street),  on  having  secured 
the  services  of  so  able  and  true  an  organist.  It  is 
Mr.  Paine's  intention  soon  to  give  an  Organ  Concert 
— which  we  shall  commend  most  earnestly  to  all  true 
music-lovers. 


We  have  before  us  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Trenkle,  the  excellent  pianist  and  teacher,  whom 
all  our  music-lovers  must  continue  to  regard  as  one 
of  us,  although  the  state  of  his  health  compels  him 
to  reside  in  San  Francisco.  He  writes  :  "  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  this  contributes  much  towards 
enjoying  myself  better  here.  Moreover  my  health 
is  improving,  and  I  manage  to  live  without  much 
discomfort  —  my  old  enemy,  the  asthma,  becoming 
more  gende,  so  that  I  hope  he  will,  perhaps,  by  and 
by  altogether  disappear." 


What  is  this  ?  Shall  we  then  have  prima  donna 
bassos,  and  big  Lablaches  "  roaring  you  as  gently  as 
any  nightingale  "  soprano  %  Such  would  seem  to 
be  the  inference  from  the  following  newspaper  clip- 
pinfj : 

A  Leipsic  journal  tells  us  that  a  physician  of  the 
name  of  Pottsdoll  has  discovered  a  method  by  which 
he  can  artificially  produce  in  anybody's  throat  any 
desired  quality  and  register  of  voice.  He  creates  at 
pleasure  bass,  baritone,  tenor,  or  soprano  voice  in 
the  human  larynx  by  means  of  a  slight  and  simple 
operation,  quickly  performed  without  pain  or  dan- 
ger ;  and  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  farthest  those 
who  have  submitted  to  it  acquire  great  musical 
powers,  however  inharmonious  the  voice  may  have 
been  previously. 


We  can  casdy  believe  the  following,  after  what  we 
have  seen  of  Eonconi  on   and   off  the  stage  of  Co- 


vcnt  Garden.  The  vh  comica  of  the  fellow  is  not 
more  rcnmrkablo  than  his  gentlemanly  thoughtful- 
ness  and  self  possession. 

At  the  theatre  of  Nice,  on  the  16th  ult.,  a  curious 
incident  occurred.  In  the  performance  of  Ln  Ce.ne- 
renlolii,  one  of  the  actresses.  Mad.  Mislrali  Vct.ant, 
having  gone  too  near  the  foodights,  set  tiro  to  her 
dress,  but  Ronconi;  who  was  singing  by  her  side  as 
Don  Magnifico,  cxtinguislied  tlie  flame  by  pressing 
the  dress  between  his  liands.  In  so  doing,  strange  to 
say,  he  did  not  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  morcmu 
he  was  singing,  aud  the  actress,  on  her  part,  deriving 
confidence  from  his  remarkable  calmness,  went  on 
with  the  performance  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  audience  were  so  pleased  with  the  self  posses- 
sion displayed  by  Ronconi  that  they  summoneil  him 
three  times  before  the  curtain  with  louil  applause. 

Paris. — At  the  Opera  Comiqne,  end  of  October, 
an  opera  by  the  Prince  Poniatowski,  "  ^4  trailers  le 
Mur"  (across  the  [wall)  was  reproduced  with  consid- 
erable interest.  At  the  Theatre  Italien,  "  the  cosmo- 
politan Mnrta,"  as  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Miisicale  calls 
it,  was  given  for  the  debut  of  Mme.  Volpini,  who 
charmed  the  eyes  by  youth  and  prettiness,  and  as  a 
singer  "  was  much  moved." 

M.  Pasdeloup's  "  Popular  Concerts  of  Classical 
Music,"  at  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  had  commenced 
with  great  success.  The  Pastoral  Symphony,  the 
overture  to  Oberon,  a  hymn  by  Haydn,  executed  by 
all  the  stringed  instruments,  "  were  never  more  atten- 
tively listened  to,  more  relished,  more  applauded  at 
the  Soeiete  des  Concerts."  And  very  cheap  :  only 
75  centimes  (15  cents)  to  hear  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Me'hul,  Weber,  Mendelssohn  !  says  the  Revue.  The 
same  paper  for  Nov.  31  notices  the  performance  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  of  the  Trovatore  and  Pierre  de 
Medicis,  and  the  fourth  presentation  of  Gluck's  Al- 
ceste,  which  was  to  be  repeated  weekly,  so  as  to  rec- 
oncile its  success  with  the  demands  of  the  current 
repertoire  and  of  the  debuts.  Robert  le  Diahle  and 
the  Huguenots  still  have  their  turn  (the  Grand  Opera 
would  not  be  itself  without  them)  — the  latter  sang 
by  Gueymard,  Belval,  Mmes.  Gncym.ard,  Vanden- 
heuvel-Duprez  and  Kamackers.  M.  Faure  was  to 
make  his  second  debut  as  William  Tell,  the  part 
which  he  sustained  so  well  in  London. 

Auher's  Sirene,  with  Roger  as  Marco  Tempesta 
and  Mile.  Marimon  .as  Zerlina,  was  to  alternate  with 
the  Postilion  de  Lonjnmeau  at  the  Opera  Comiqne. 
At  the  Italiens,  Don  Pasquale  was  to  be  sung  by 
Mile.  Battu,  MJI.  Delle  Sedie,  Zucchini  and  Belart. 
At  the  Lyrique,  tlie  new  opera  Otidine,  by  M.  Semet, 
was  in  rehearsal ;  the  revival  of  Jac/uarita  was  re- 
tarded by  the  illness  of  Mme.  Cahel. 

At  the  second  of  M.  Piisdeloup's  "  Popular  Con- 
certs "  the  people  were  to  hear :  Overture  to  "  Magie 
Flute,"  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  a  violon- 
cello solo  by  M.  Jacquard,  Weber's  Invitation  a  la 
Valse  (orchestrated  by  Berlioz),  and  the  "  Tell  " 
overture.  A  new  Mass  with  grand  orchestra,  by  M. 
Benoist,  professor  in  the  Conservatoire,  was  per- 
formed at  the  patronal  festival  Nov.  3,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache. 

Vienna.  —  One  hundred  and  tinrty  concerts  are 
already  announced  for  the  winter  season.  Mme. 
Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim  are  expected. 
Morini  was  to  commence  at  the  Court  Opera  in 
the  part  of  Arnold  in  "  Tell."  Soire'es  for  unpub- 
lished compositions  have  been  commenced  in  the 
rooms  of  Ilaslinger.  The  historical  concerts  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  will 
take  place  on  the  19th  and  26th  of  January,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hellmesherger  and  Herbecfc. 
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Maillart's  pretty  little  French  opera,  La  Clochette  de 
I'Ermite,  continues  popular. 

Florence. — Sivori,  the  violinist,  has  played  three 
times  lately  at  the  Teatro  Nicolini  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  At  the  Pergola  they  have  been 
studying  "  the  cosmopolitan  Maria,"  and  Mme. 
Borghi-Mamo,  after  making  a  farore  in  11  Barhiere, 
was  to  sing  in  Otello. 

Leipzig.  —  Complaint  was  made  in  the  Deutsche 
Zlusih-Zeitm-ig,  of  Vienna,  that  Bach  was  so  much 
neglected  in  the  Saturday  motet  singing  by  the  boys 
in  the  Thomas-kirche.  To  which  some  one  replies 
that  they  have  sung  four  motets  by  Bach  in  the  last 
half  year,  and  that  nowhere  else  is  Bach  so  often 
sung.  Moreover  he  complains  of  the  want  of  tenors 
and  of  the  changeable  nature  af  the  choir,  consisting 
wholly  of  pupils  in  the  Thomas-schule.  As  to  mod' 
ern  motets,  he  reminds  that  the  Thomaner-chor  sing 
120  motets  in  the  year,  and  that  Bach  wrote  only  6_ 
Whereupon  the  editor  (of  the  Vienna  paper)  sug- 
gests the  Cantatas,  so  many  of  which  lie  in  the 
Eoyal  Library  at  Berlin  unheard,  unpublished. 

London. 

Monday  Populak  Concerts.  —  The  opening 
concert  of  the  fourth  season  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  last  month,  and  is  thus  reported  in  the  Times  : 

The  "  Lecture  "  on  the  present  occasion,  the  65th 
in  London,  brought,  as  usual,  a  vast  crowd  of  ama- 
teurs to  St.  James's-hall,  and  proved  as  delightful  as 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Although,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  movement  of  the  ftnal 
quartet,  "  Professor  Vieuxtemps  "  was  compelled  to 
give  out  a  strong  hint  that  music,  and  especially 
good  music,  was  intended  to  he  heard,  and  could  on- 
ly be  heard  properly  in  the  absence  of  disturbing 
elements,  a  more  attentive  audience  has  rarely  been 
assembled.  The  programme  was  as  follows : 
Part  I. 

Quartet,  in  A  minor,  Op.  12  (strings) Mendelssoiin 

SoBg,  "  Now  Piioebus  sinketh  in  the  west  " Arne 

Song.  '■  Se  il  padre  perdei  " Mozart 

Sonata,  in  E  flat,  Op.  7  [Pianoforte) Beetlioven 

Part  II. 

Sonata,  in  G  major  (Violin  and  piaHoforte) Du.=isek 

Pong,  "  Tbe  Three  Ages  of  Love E.  T.  Loder 

Song,  "  Zaleika  " Mendelssohn 

Quartet,  in  F  major  (strings) Uaydn 

Oonduetor,  Mr.  Benedict. 

Each  piece  in  the  foregoing  being  a  chef  d'ceuvre 
in  its  way,  and  the  whole  so  well  balanced  that  one 
work  formed  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  other,  the 
selection  was  one  of  varied  and  continuous  Interest; 
so  much  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  performance  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  duration  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment.  Perhaps  among  all  the  exrraordinary 
achievements  of  Mendelssohn's  early  youth,  the 
quartet  in  A  minor,  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 
expressive  little  ballad,  "  1st  es  wahr?  "  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  The  first  and  last  movements  are 
more  than  remarkable  enough  to  have  been  produced 
by  one  so  young  ;  but  the  adagio  and  intermezzo  (the 
first  of  the  Mendelssohnian  "scherzos"),  viewed  un- 
der the  circumstances,  are  really  prodigies.  Through- 
out the  quartet  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  strong 
influence  exercised  by  Beethoven's  later  writings  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  composer  ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
we  except  Schubert's  quartet  in  the  same  key,  no 
composition  on  record  presents  (withont  plagiary,  be 
it  understood)  so  many  features  in  common  with  the 
so-called  "  Postliumous  "  quartets  of  the  author  of 
Fidelia,  an  this  very  work  of  Mendelssohn.  Its  first 
introduction  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  was  a 
brilliant  success.  The  "  intermezzo  "  was  rapturously 
encored,  and  every  movement  applauded  with  enthu- 
siasm. M.  Vieuxtemps  (first  violin)  never  played 
more  magnificently.  By  this  one  performance,  which 
exhibited  intellectual  culture  and  executive  profi- 
ciency in  equal  proportions,  he  justified  all  the  praises 
that  have  been  lavished  on  his  talent,  and  stamped 
his  reappearance  among  us  as  a  legitimate  artistic 
triumph.  He  was  most  admirably  supported  by 
Herr  Ries  (second  violin),  Mr.  Webb  (viola),  and 
M.  Paque  (violoncello).  The  cheerful  and  masterly 
quartet  of  "Papa  Haydn,"  with  which  the  concert 
terminated,  was  forciljly  contrasted  with  the  more 
passionate  and  soaring  inspiration  of  Mendelssohn, 
was  just  as  finely  played,  just  as  warmly  received, 
and  showed  that  the  powdered  wia  of  the  staid  sexa- 
genarian when  covering  a  head  full  of  poetry  could 
exercise  as  great  a  charm  in  its  way  as  the  flowing 
locks  of  the  romantic  youth. 


M.  Halle  was  the  pianist,  in  stating  which  we  have 
said  enough  to  convince  our  musical  raaders  that  the 
beautiful  sonata  of  Beethoven  (played,  as  usual,  from 
memory)  was  given  throughout  with  the  facility  of  a 
practised  master  and  the  reading  of  a  profound  mu- 
sician. The  favor  which  this  gentleman  enjoys  with 
the  public  was  manifested  in  the  tremendous  burst 
of  applause  that  awaited  him  on  his  appearance  in 
the  orchestra,  and  was  renewed  at  every  movement 
of  the  sonata.  One  of  the  greatest  treats  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  execution,  by  MM.  Halle'  and  Vieux- 
temps, of  the  fresh  aud  vigorous  sonata  of  Dussck, 
for  the  rescue  of  which  from  unmerited  oblivion  the 
director  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  is  as  fully 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  musicians  and  lovers  of 
good  music  as  for  the  same  good  office  rendered 
some  time  since  to  its  companion  (in  B  flat),  belong- 
ing to  the  same  ■'  Op.  69,"  which  now,  after  half  a 
century  of  silence,  is  probably  as  often  heard  in  pub- 
lic as  any  composition  for  pianoforte  and  violin  ex- 
tant. Mr.  Chappell  may  be  reminded  that  there  is  a 
trio  in  F,  and  also  a  quartet  in  E  flat,  from  the  same 
pen,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts. 

The  vocal  music  was  capital.  Mademoiselle  Flor- 
ence Lancia  (her  first  appearance  at  these  concerts) 
is  an  artist  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
fine  air  of  Ilia,  fiom  Mosart's  Idomeneo  (to  which 
the  great  composer  makes  special  allusion  in  one  of 
the  interesting  letters  to  Leopold  Mozart,  his  father), 
and  in  Mendelssohn's  plaintive  "  Znleika,"  (No.  1), 
she  elicited,  by  her  chaste  and  expressive  singing,  an 
equal  measure  of  sympathy  and  applause.  In  the 
first  she  seemed  a  little  nervous  ;  but  in  the  last  she 
was  complely  mistress  of  her  powers.  Mr.  Winn, 
one  of  our  most  talented  and  improving  bass  singers, 
was  also  deservedly  successful,  not  only  with  the 
genial  and  melodious  air  from  Dr.  Arne's  Comits 
(which  has  a  touch  of  Handel,  his  giant  contempo- 
rary, about  it),  but  with  the  poetical  ballad  of  Mr. 
Loder.  The  task  of  accompaniment  at  the  piano- 
forte was,  as  from  the  first  institution  of  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Benedict,  to 
replace  whom  with  advantage  would  be  simply  im- 
possible. At  the  next  concert  (November  S.'jth)  the 
programme  is  to  be  exclusively  selected  from  the 
works  of  Mozart. 


Liverpool. — "  There  was  a  larger  attendance  at 
the  concert  last  evening,  and  particularly  in  the  boxes 
and  body  of  the  hall.  In  addition  to  Mad.  and  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  and  Sig.  Belletti,  as 
principals,  there  were  included  in  that  category  Sig. 
Piatti,  solo  violoncello,  and  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  violin. 
Mad.  Goldschmidt  sang  splendidly,  and  we  may 
remark,  that  her  reception  was  of  a  more  enthusiastic 
character  than  on  Monday,  and  there  was  a  greater 
evidence  of  appreciation  of  her  powers.  Her  first 
essay  was  in  the  seena  from  Der  Freischutz,  and  she 
cave  it  with  enchanting  pathos  and  expression.  In 
Mozart's  rondo,  "  II  Re  pastore,"  she  had  ample 
epportunity  for  the  display  of  herexeeution,  of  which 
she  availed  herself  to  the  admiration  of  the  audience. 
The  well-known  '  Bird  Song,'  and  the  '  Swedish 
Echo  Song,'  both  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  essen- 
tially her  own,  were  executed  with  brilliancy  of  style 
and  peculiar  effects  that  reminded  us  more  than  any- 
thing she  sang  of  the  palmy  days  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Each  was  rapturously  applauded  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  '  Echo  Song,'  there  was  almost  an  ovation  by  or- 
chestra and  audience,  who  rose  en  masse  and  cheered 
her,  which  she  acknowledged  by  waving  her  adieu. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  the  concert  was  the  duet 
from  JLitcia,  sung  by  her  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  trio  '  Fia  gratia 
al  ciel,'  from  Fidelio.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang  even 
better  than  he  did  in  The  Creation.  He  gave  Mol- 
ique's  beautiful  song,  "  When  the  moon  is  brightly 
shining,"  splendidly,  and  was  encored,  with  which 
demand  he  for  once  condescended  to  comply,  and  was 
absolutely  cheered  as  he  returned  to  the  orchestra. 
Sig.  Belletti  shared  largely  in  the  honors  of  the  even- 
ing. His  rendering  of  the  air  '  Bravo,  bravo,  il  mio 
Belcore.'  from  L'Elisir  d'Amore,  was  a  most  finished 
vocal  effort,  and  the  pure  style  in  which  he  executed 
the  florid  passages,  stamped  him  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  The  song  was  re-given.  Sig.  Piatti's 
performance  consisted  of  two  fantasias,  in  which  he 
displayed  marvellous  execution,  and  sreatpurity  and 
delicacy  of  tone.  In  Beethoven's  Choral  Fahtasia 
the  vocal  portion  was  not  characterized  by  sufiicient 
steadiness.  The  chorus  sang  Mendelssohn's  part 
song,  "  Praise  of  Spring,"  well,  with  the  exception 
of  the  trebles  being  a  little  flat :  but  in  Mr.  Gold- 
schmidt's  '  Summer  evening,'  there  were  several 
hitches,  and  the  piece  is  of  too  classical  a  style  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  general  audience.  The  overtures  to 
Obernn  and  Figaro  were  creditably  given  by  the 
band. — L.  Mercury. 
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Vocal,  -with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Our  native  land.     A  Song  of  Liberty. 

G.    IF.  Morris.  25 

This  is  oue  of  the  twelve  songs  selected  by  the  New 
York  Prize  Committee  as  the  best  among  twelve  hun- 
dred, from  which  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  it 
possesses  more  than  average  merit. 


Effa  Gray.     Ballad. 


E.  R.  Corey.  25 


One  of  those  simple  strains  which  are  quickly 
caught  by  the  ear  and  easily  remembered.  It  will  be- 
come popular. 


A  flower  thou  resemblest. 
Blunae). 


(Du  bist   wie  eine 

F.  Agathe.  25 


A  well-known  German. lyric  by  Heine,  which  has 
been  set  to  music  perhaps  by  more  composera  than 
any  other  in  any  language.  This  new  version  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity  as  well  as  originality,  and  will 
doubtless  make  friends. 


Massachusetts  boys. 


Patriotic  Song  and  Chorus. 

J.  Otis  Sargent.  25 


Capitally  adapted  for  the  camp.  The  words  are 
fine  and  the  air  spirited.  No  doubt  but  the  soldiers 
from  the  old  Bay  State,  who  are  all  full  of  music,  will 
soon  make  this  song  resound  from  their  tents  and 
camp-fires. 


Rockland  wildwood.     Son^. 


M.  S.  Pihe.  30 


A  very  pleasing  production,  to  which  the  author,  in 
his  concerts,  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  success.  It  was 
usually  performed  as  a  Quartet,  with  a  very  pretty 
Echo-effect,  in  which  form  it  will  also  be  shortly 
issued.  The  title-page  has  a  lithograph,  of  Rocklawn 
cottage,  Pike's  residence. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Shadow  Air   from    "  Le   Pardon    de  Ploermel.'* 
Transcription.  Brinley  Richards.  35 

The  famous  Bravura  Air,  sung  here  so  far  only  by 
Carlotta  Patti,  in  an  elegant  and  effective  arrange- 
ment for  the  Piano. 


Marche  nationale. 


G.  W.  Marston.  25 


A  very  well  written   piece  of  music,    of  medium 

difficulty. 

Books. 

The  American  Musical  Class  Book.  De- 
signed for  Female  Colleges,  Institutes,  Sem- 
inaries, and  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Con- 
taining Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exer- 
cises and  Solfeggios,  anda  Valuable  Collection 
of  Duets,  Trios,  and  Concerted  Pieces.  By 
Bissell.  50 

Among  the  numerous  wor" :s  of  the  kind  this  new 
candidate  for  popular  favor  cannot  fail  of  a  promi- 
nence, since  its  peculiar  features  are  such  as  will  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  patronage  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  chiefly  intended.  Its  rudimental  lessons  proceed 
with  a  regularity  and  precision  that  cannot  fail  to  fix 
permanently  on  the  minds  of  the  pupil  the  essentials 
of  success  in  future  studies.  The  exercises  are  in  a 
form  to  attract  the  attention;  and  the  selection  of  mu- 
sic is  oue  of  the  best  if  not  the  superior  uf  all  similar 
collections.  Principals  of  Educational  institutions, 
music  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  books  of  this 
class  will  find  it  advantageous  to  examine  this  vol- 
ume. 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  oue  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  convsyauce  a  savin?"  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Cooks  ran  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyoud  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  tbis  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  Travelling 
Letters. 

^  Eome,  Nov.  16, 1S30. 

Dear  Fanny! 

Day  before  yesterday  no  post  went,  and  I  could 
not  talk  with  you ;  and  if  I  thought,  how  the  let- 
ter would  have  to  remain  by  me  a  couple  of  days 
before  it  could  go  off,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
write.  And  so  I  have  thought  many  times  of 
you,  have  wished  all  happiness  for  you  and  us, 
and  have  rejoiced  that  you  were  born  so  and 
so  many  years  ago;  it  is  such  a  support  to 
think  what  reasonable  people  there  are  in  the 
world.  But  you  are  one  of  them ;  continue 
bright  and  clear  and  sound,  and  do  not  alter  much ; 
you  do  not  need  to  grow  much  better  ;  may  your 
good  luck  be  faithful  to  you ;—  these  are  about 
my  birth  day  wishes.  For  that  I  should  wish 
you  any  sort  of  musical  ideas,  is  not  at  all  to  be 
presumed  of  a  man  of  my  calibre.  You  are 
really  insatiable,  that  you  complain  of  the  want 
of  such  ;  per  bacco,  if  you  had  the  impulse,  you 
would  compose  what  you  have  in  you  ;  and  if 
you  have  not  the  impulse,  why  take  on  so  terri- 
bly ?  If  I  had  my  child  to  fondle,  I  would  write 
no  score ;  and  since  I  have  composed  "  Non 
NoNs,"  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  carry  my  nephew 
round  in  my  arms.  But  seriously,  —  the  child  is 
not  yet  half  a  year  old,  and  you  already  would 
have  other  ideas,  than  of  Sebastian,*  (not  Bach!). 
Rejoice  that  you  have  him;  music  only  keeps  away, 
because  there  is  actually  no  room  for  her,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  are  no  unnatural  mother 
(RahenmuUer).  I  wish  you,  though,  for  your 
birthday  whatsoever  your  heart  desires ;  so  I  will 
wish  you  also  half  a  dozen  melodies ;  but  my 
wishing  will  be  no  help. 

Here  in  Eome  we  have  so  celebrated  the  14th 
of  November,  that  the  heavens  put  on  their  blue 
and  festal  garb,  and  sent  us  down  a  beautiful 
warm  air.  Then  we  went  very  comfortably  to 
the  Capitol  to  church,  and  heard  a  wretched 
sermon  by  Hevr  *  »  *  ^  who  may  be  a  right 
good  man,  but  who  to  me  always  preaches  very 
grimly  ;  and  if  any  one  can  fret  me  in  the  church 
on  such  a  day,  on  the  Capitol,  he  must  take  special 
pains  for  it.  Afterwards  I  went  to  Bunsen,  who 
had  just  arrived.  He  and  his  wife  received  me 
full  of  friendliness,  and  there  was  much  that  was 
fine,  and  there  was  politics,  and  regret  that  you 
had  not  come.  Apropos :  my  favorite  work, 
which  I  am  now  studying,  is  "  Lili's  Menagerie" 
by  Goethe ;  particularly  three  passages :  "/le/ir 
ich  mich  um,  unci  brumm  ;"  then  :  "  eh  la  menotte' 
&e.;  and  especially  :  die  ganze  Luft  ist  warm,  ist 
hliUhevoll,"  where  the  clarinets  would  have  to 
come  in  decidedly  ;  I  will  make  a  scherzo  for  a 
Symphony  out  of  it. 

Yesterday  noon  at  Bunsen's  there  was  among 
others  a  German  musician  ;  O  God,  O  God,  I 
wished  I  were  a  Frenchman  !  The  musician 
said  to  me  :  "  One  has  to  Tiandle  music  every 
day."     Why  ?  answered  I,  and  that  took  him  all 

*Tho  child's  name. 


aback.  Then  he  went  on  to  talk  of  earnest 
striving;  and  how  after  all  Spohr  had  no  earnest 
striving;  but  how  he  had  clearly  seen  an  earnest 
striving  shine  through  my  Tu  ex  Pelrus.  If  there 
had  been  a  hare  on  the  table,  I  should  have  de- 
voured it  while  he  talked  ;  as  it  was,  I  made  macca- 
roni  answer.  But  the  fellow  has  a  little  estate  at 
Frascati,  and  is  just  now  thinking  of  giving  up 
musle  ;  if  one  had  only  got  as  far  as  that !  After 
dinner  came  Catel,  Eggers,  Senf,  Wolf,  another 
painter,  two  more  painters,  and  still  more.  I 
had  to  play  the  piano  too,  and  they  wanted 
things  by  Sebastian  Bach  ;  these  I  played  them 
in  rich  measure,  and  had  much  success  in  it.  So 
too  I  had  to  give  a  distinct  description  of  the  en- 
tire performance  of  the  Passion  music,  for  they 
seemed  to  me  scarcely  to  believe  in  it.  Bunsen 
possesses  the  piano  score  ;  he  has  shown  it  to  the 
singers  of  the  Papal  chapel,  and  they  have  de- 
clared before  witnesses,  that  such  music  is  not  to 
be  executed  by  human  voices.  I  believe  the 
contrary ! 

Trautwein  is  publishing  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  John  in  score ;  perhaps  I  will  have  made 
me  for  Paris  some  shirt  buttons  a  la  Back.  To- 
day Bunsen  is  going  to  take  me  to  Baini,  whom 
he  has  not  seen  for  a  whole  year,  because  Baini 
never  goes  out,  except  to  hear  confession.  I 
rejoice  in  him,  and  I  propose  to  myself  to  get  aa 
closely  acquainted  with  him  as  possible,  since  he 
can  solve  me  many  a  riddle.  The  old  Santini  is 
still  always  obligingness  itself  If  I  praise  a 
piece  in  the  evening  in  company,  or  do  not  know 
one,  the  next  morning  he  knocks  very  gently  and 
brings  me  the  piece  wrapped  up  in  his  little  blue 
pocket  handkerchief;  in  return  for  which  I  ac- 
company him  home  evenings,  and  we  are  very 
fond  of  one  another.  He  even  brought  me  his 
eight-part  Te  Deum,  and  begged  me  to  correct 
some  modulations  into  it ;  it  keeps  too  uniform- 
ly in  G  major ;  I  will  see  then  if  I  can  in- 
troduce a  bit  of  A  minor  or  E  minor. 

I  only  wish  now  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
good  many  Italians ;  for  a  maestro  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  whose  daughters  are  musical, 
but  not  pretty,  and  at  whose  house  I  have  been 
introduced,  will  tell  me  nothing.  If  you  can 
send  me  any  letters,  do  so  ;  for  as  I  work  in  the 
morning,  see  and  admire  at  noon,  and  so  pass 
the  day  till  sunset,  I  should  like  to  move  about 
in  the  evening  in  the  Roman  world.  My  friend- 
ly Englishmen  from  Venice  have  arrived  ;  Lord 
Harrowby  passes  the  winter  here  with  his  family ; 
the  Schadows,  Bunsens,  Tippelskirches  receive 
every  evening;  in  short  I  have  no  lack  of  ac- 
quaintances, only  I  should  like  also  to  know  the 
Italians. 

The  present  which  I  have  prepared  for  you 
this  time,  dear  Fanny,  for  your  birthday,  is  a 
Psalm  for  chorus  and  orchestra :  Non  nobis, 
Domine ;  you  know  the  song  already.  An  air 
occurs  in  it,  which  has  a  good  conclusion,  and  the 
last  chorus  will  please  you,  I  hope.  Next  week 
there  will  be  an  opportunity,  I  hear,  and  then  I 
will  send   it  to  you   along  with  much  other  new 


music.  Now  I  will  fini.sh  the  Overture,  and  then, 
God  willing,  go  at  the  Symphony.  A  Piano-forte 
Concerto  too,  which  I  should  like  to  write  for 
Paris,  begins  to  haunt  my  head.  God  grant 
success  and  happy  times,  and  we  will  yet  enjoy 
them.     Farewell  and  prosper.  Felix. 

Rome,  Not.  22, 1830. 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister  ! 

You  know  how  much  I  hate,  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  over  the  interval  of  a  fortnight,  to 
give  good  advice;  but  for  once  I  will  do  it. 

The  fact  is  I  believe  that  you  commit  a  mistake 
in  your  conduct,  indeed  the  same  one  which  I  too 
used  once  to  commit.  I  really  never  in  my  life 
have  known  father  to  write  so  out  of  humor,  as 
since  I  have  been  here  in  Rome  ;  and  so  I  want 
to  ask  you,  if  you  cannot  perhaps  soothe  him  a 
little  by  some  domestic  remedy  ?  I  mean  some- 
how by  humoring  and  conceding,  by  putting  for- 
ward that  side  of  things  which  father  likes,  instead 
of  the  other,  —  suppress  entirely  much  that  vexes 
him,  and  instead  of:  shameful,  say  :  unpleasant, 
or  instead  of:  splendid,  tolerable.  This  helps 
incredibly  sometimes  ;  and  I  will  gently  ask,  if  it 
would  not  perhaps  in  this  case  ?  For,  leaving  the 
violent  political  events  out  of  the  account,  the 
unpleasant  humor  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from 
the  same  cause  as  then,  when  I  commenced  my 
musical  activity  in  my  own  way,  and  when  father 
was  continually  in  the  worst  humor,  scolding  at 
Beethoven  and  all  the  fantasts,  and  frequently 
annoyed  me  by  it,  and  frequently  made  me  disre- 
spectful. Just  then  there  came  some  news,  and 
that,  I  think,  did  not  suit  father,  and  was  perhaps 
even  painful  to  him.  So  long  then  as  I  kept  on 
exalting  and  praising  my  Beethoven,  the  evil  grew 
worse,  and  I  —  if  I  am  not  mistaken  —  was  one 
day  banished  from  the  table.  Now  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and 
j-et  not  precisely  that,  which  father  could  not 
bear;  and  so  it  went  on  better  and  better,  and  at 
last  good.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  a  bit  that 
vou  must  spare  now  and  then,  and  not  touch  with 
a  sharp  point,  —  that  father  makes  himself 
older  and  more  out  of  tune  perhaps,  than,  thank 
God,  he  is,  and  that  it  becomes  us  all  to  give  in 
to  him  sometimes,  even  if  we  really  have  the 
right  of  it,  as  he  has  so  often  done  to  us.  So 
praise  a  little  what  he  likes,  and  don't  find  fault 
with  what  he  has  at  heart,  especially  not  with 
what  is  old,  established.  And  praise  the  new 
only  when  it  has  accomplished  something  out- 
wardly in  the  world ;  for  until  then  it  always 
comes  to  a  question  of  taste.  Draw  me  the  fa- 
ther gracefully  into  your  circle,  and  dance  about 
him  ;  —  in  short,  seek  to  smooth  all  down  and 
make  all  even  once  more,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
I,  who  am  a  travelled  m^n  of  the  world,  have 
never  found  a  family,  which,  reckoning  in  all 
faults,  weaknesses  and  peevish  humors,  was  so 
happy,  as  we  have  been  until  now. 

Do  not  answer  this,  for  it  would  not  come  for 
four  weeks,  and  then  again  there  will  be  some- 
thing' new.     Anyhow,   if  I   was  foolish,  I  want 
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no  spiritual  drubbings  from  you  :  and  if  I  have 
spoken  well,  then  follow  my  good  precepts. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Solmbert. 

A    BIOGBAPIIICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Kreissle. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

And  now  begins  the  second  chapter  in  the 
short  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  in  which  an 
abundance  of  most  glorious  creations  came  to 
light ;  and  the  astonished  world,  scarce  able  to 
look  over  what  was  offered  it  to-day,  was  every 
morrow  surprised  by  new  tone-poems,  as  they 
welled  forth  from  the  e.xhaustless  spring  of  this 
rich  mind. 

Looking  back  upon  his  musical  activity  in  the 
years  1810-1814,  when  he  had  just  stepped  from 
boyhood  into  the  period  of  youth,  one  is  really 
astonished  at  the  multitude  of  compositions 
which  sprang  up  in  so  short  a  time. 

Besides  those  already  meationed,  with  which 
must  be  reckoned  many  songs  and  attempts  in 
string  Quartets,  of  which  he  has  composed  12  or 
15,  there  falls  also  within  that  earliest  period  the 
composition  of  30  Minuets  or  Trios,*  inscribed 
to  his  brother  Ignaz,  in  easy  style  for  the  piano ; 
of  a  Violin  Concerto ;  a  Terzet  for  men's  voices, 
with  guitar  accompaniment,  for  the  name-fest  of 
his  father,  to  which  he  also  composed  the  words  ; 
and  a  festival  poem  (words  and  music  by  him- 
self) in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  his 
teacher,  the  first  court  capellmeister  Salieri. 

To  the  year  1813  belong  :  Four  String  Quar- 
tets (in  C,  B6,  E6  and  D)  ;  an  Octet  for  brass 
instruments  ;  three  Minuets  and  Trios  for  orches- 
tra ;  three  Kyries  ;  a  Symphony  in  D  ;  the  third 
four-hand  pianoforte  Sonata;  the  Terzets  and 
Canons  k  Ire  ;  f  and  of  songs,  Schiller's  "  Thekla, 
a  Spirit  Voice,"  the  "  Elysium  "  by  the  same, 
and  the  "Grave-digger's  Song"  by  von  Schlechta. 

In  the  year  1814  he  composed  three  String 
Quartets  (in  C  minor,  D  and  Bi)  ;  five  Minuets 
and  six  Allemandes,  with  Trios,  for  Quartet  and 
two  French  horns  ;  the  grand  Mass  in  Y  already 
mentioned ;  a  Salve  Rer/ina ;  the  song  :  "  Wer 
isl  wohl  gross,"  with  chorus  and  orchestral  accom- 
paniment ;  and  many  songs,  among  which  Schil- 
ler's "Diver"  (begun  in  1813)  and  "Emma," 
Klopstock's  "  Edone,"  Kosegarten's  "  Erinne- 
rung  "  and  "  Die  Erscheinung,"  and  Matthisson's 
"  Die  Betende." 

If  many  of  the  compositions  thus  far  men- 
tioned fall  under  the  category  of  first  attempts, 
and  can  scarcely  claim  much  interest  at  this  day, 
still,  on  the  one  hand,  they  give  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  young  composer, 
while,  on  the  other,  Schubert's  individuality 
comes  out  in  many  of  them  quite  unmistakably, 
and  one  already  hears,  albeit  it  softly,  the  wing- 
stroke  of  his  genius,  destined  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  to  unfold  to  a  splendor  hardlv  dreamed 
of. 

Here  a  letter  may  find  place,  from  Schubert 
to  his  brother,  dated  November  14th,  1812,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  Con- 
vict. By  its  good-natured,  downright  tone  it  may 
contribute  something  characteristic  to  the  picture 
of  the  youth  just  entered  upon  his  16th  year. 
Schubert  writes : 

*  These  Minuets  are  lost. 

t  Der  Schnee  Zerrinnt.  Lacrimosa.  Liebe  sinseln  die 
Blatter. 


"  Let  me  come  out  at  once  with  what  lies  on 
my  heart ;  and  so  I  shall  come  sooner  to  my  point, 
and  you  will  not  be  long  detained  by  circumlocu- 
tions. I  have  reflected  long  now  upon  my  posi- 
tion, and  have  found,  that,  taken  on  the  whole, 
it  is  really  good,  but  might  be  bettered  here  and 
there.  You  know  from  experience,  that  one 
would  often  like  to  eat  a  semmel  (wheaten  roll) 
and  a  couple  of  apples,  especially  when,  after  an 
indifferent  dinner,  one  may  expect  a  wretched 
supper  not  before  half  past  eight  o'clock.  This 
desire,  which  had  already  frequently  intruded 
itself,  now  grows  more  and  more  importunate,  and 
I  have  had  at  last,  nolens  volens,  to  effect  a 
change.  The  couple  of  groschen,  which  I  get 
from  father,  are  spent  in  the  first  days  at  T.'s  ; 
what  then  am  I  to  do  the  rest  of  the  time  V 

"  They  who  hope  in  Thee,  shall  not  come  to 
shame,"  Matthew,  Chap.  2,  v.  4.  So  I  thought 
too.  Suppo.5e  then  you  should  let  me  have  a 
couple  of  kreutzers  monthly.  You  would  never 
feel  it,  while  I  here  in  my  cell  should  count  my- 
self happy  and  be  contented.  As  I  have  said,  I 
support  myself  upon  the  words  of  the  apostle 
Matthew,  who  says  there  :  "  He  that  hath  two 
coats,  let  him  give  one  to  the  poor."  Meanwhile 
I  wish  that  you  would  give  ear  to  the  voice,  which 
calls  to  you  incessantly,  to  remember 

Thy 
loving,  poor,  hoping, 
and  yet  again  poor 

brother  Franz." 

During  the  holidays  Schubert  had  frequently 
attended  the  opera.  Of  the  operas  then  given, 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  Weigl's  "  Swiss 
Family,"  the  first  opera  he  heard,  and  in  which 
those  distinguished  artists,  Vogl  and  Mme.  Mil- 
der, sang  ;  then  in  Cherubini's  "  Medea,"  Boil- 
dieu's  "  John  of  Paris,"  "Cinderella"  by  Isouard, 
but  most  especially  by  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,"  in  which  again  Vogl  and  the  Milder 
distinguished  themselves  greatly.  This  last 
opera  every  time  transported  him  to  rapture,  and 
he  preferred  it  at  last,  on  account  of  its  noble 
simplicity  and  sublimity,  to  all  other  operas. 

These  visits  to  the  theatre  possibly  enticed  him 
into  trying  his  own  hand  in  musico-dramatic 
works.  In  fact  Schubert  has  composed  more 
than  a  dozen  operas,  melodramas  and  musical 
farces,  and  has  left  several  more  unfinished.  Of 
their  character  and  success  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Schubert  had  now  cast  off  all  that  narrowed 
and  confined  him.  Undistracted  by  calls  of  duty, 
he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  in  restless 
industry  and  uninterrupted  production  he  strove 
to  increase  the  talent  heaven  had  given  him,  to 
the  utmost. 

The  year  1815,  his  eighteenth  year,  sparkles 
with  a  stately  series  of  tone  creations  of  all  sorts, 
although  the  songs  alone  have  become  widely 
known.  Among  these  however  are  found  already 
such  as  might  belong  to  Schubert's  most  brilliant 
period,  so  ripe  and  so  complete  are  they.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention,  that  "  Kolma's  Lament," 
"  Loda's  Ghost,"  Schilrick  and  Viavela,"  the 
"  Maid  of  Inistore  "  from  the  Ossian  songs,  and 
then  "  Hector's  Parting,"  "  The  Maiden's  La- 
ment," "  Der  Liedler  und  der  Kawpf,"  were 
already  composed  in  this  year.  To  these  were 
added;  "i)/e  Erwartung"  (expectation),  "  Ati 
die  Freude"  (to  Joy),  "  Wnnne  der  Wehtnulh " 
(Bliss  of   Sadness),  "  Geist   der  Liehe"  (Spirit  of 


Love),  "  Evening,"  "  Table  Song,"  "  To  the 
Sun,"  "  Praise  of  Tokay,"  "  Die  Spinnerin  "  (the 
spinner)  ;  the  great  ballads,  viz:  ^' Die  Biirtj- 
scliaft,"  "The  Minstrel,"  "Minerva  von  Bertrand" 
(also  very  extended),  and  "The  Nun  ;"  "Unend- 
licher"  (infinite),  "  Trost  in  Thranen"  (consola- 
tion in  tears)  "  Mother  Earth,"  "  Clarchen's 
Song,"  "First  Love,"  '■^Nalie  des  Geliebten"  (near- 
ness of  the  loved  one),  "  To  Mignon,""  Hope," 
"  The  youth  at  the  mill  stream,"  "  Bliss  disturb- 
ed," "  The  Stars,"  "  Night  Song,"  "  To  Rosa," 
"Ideo's  Swan-song,"  "  Louisa's  Answer,"  "Even- 
ing Song,"  "  Amphyaraos"  by  Theo.  Kbrner,  a 
very  comprehensive  composition,  "  Morning 
Song,"  a  four-part  drinking  song  and  the  three- 
part  song :  "-Das  Lehen"  (Life).  To  the  same 
year  belong  the  musical  farces  :  "  The  friends  of 
Salamanca,"  in  two  acts;  '■•Der  vierjahrige  Pos- 
ten"  and  "  Fernando,"  each  in  one  act.  Of 
church  music  in  the  same  year  he  composed  a 
grand  MugnificcU,  a  Salve  Regina,  an  Ojfertori- 
um,  and  the  second  Dona  Nobis  to  the  Mass  in  F. 
Moreover  two  Symphonies  (in  D  and  Bb)  ;  three 
piano-forte  Sonatas  (in  F  and  C) ;  a  Quartet  in 
G  minor  ;  12  Allemandes  with  Codas  and  10  Var- 
iations for  piano,  and  the  Ecossaises  dedicated  to 
Frau  Mina  Spann. 

Schubert's  compositions,  especially  his  songs, 
had  already  begun  to  penetrate  into  circles  of 
Art-loving  men  of  noble  aspirations  ;  and  in  the 
next  following  years  several  persons  distinguish- 
ed by  rank,  culture  and  artistic,  if  not  musical, 
achievements  of  their  own,  came  forward  to  meet 
him  and  followed  his  productive  career  with  the 
liveliest  sympathy. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acquaintances  for 
Schubert  was  that  of  the  poet  Mayrhofer,  who, 
being  a  great  amateur  himself,  was  in  .raptures 
with  the  melodies  of  Schubert,  and  by  his  poems 
gave  him  occasion  for  a  series  of  remarkable  com- 
positions, entirely  departing  from  the  song  form 
customary  until  then. 

In  the  year  1829.  one  year  after  Schubert's 
death,  Mayrhofer  thus  writes  how  he  became 
acquainted  with  him  and  in  what  spiritual  rela- 
tion he  stood  to  him : 

"  My  relation  to  Schubert  had  its  commence- 
ment in  the  fact,  that  an  early  friend  gave  him 
the  poem  '  On  the  lake '  to  compose.  Led  by 
the  friend's  hand,  in  the  year  1814,  Schubert  en- 
tered the  room,  which  five  years  later  we  were 
to  occupy  in  common.  It  is  in  the  Wipplinger- 
strasse ;  house  and  room  have  felt  the  power  of 
time ;  ceiling  rather  low,  the  light  limited  by  a 
great  building  opposite,  a  piano  worn  out  by  much 
playing,  a  small  book-case  ;  such  was  the  room, 
which,  with  the  hours  spent  in  it,  will  never  van- 
ish from  my  memory. 

"As  Spring  shakes  the  earth,  to  lavish  her  green 
grass  and  blossoms,  so  does  the  first  feeling  of  his 
own  productive  power  shake  and  endow  man ; 
for,  as  Goethe  says  : 

Weit,  hoch,  herrlich  der  Blick 

Rings  ins  Leben  hinein 

Von  Gebirg  zu  Gebirg 

Schwebet  der  ewige  Geist 

Ewigen  Lebens  ahndevoll. 

"  This  ground  feeling  and  the  love  for  poetry 
and  music  made  our  relation  more  intimate  ;  I 
wrote  poems,  he  composed  what  I  had  written, 
much  of  which  owes  its  origin,  continuance  and 
diffusion  to  his  melodies." 

Of  Schubert's  still  growing  productive  power 
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and  of  the  incrensinii  ViiUie  of  Iiis  works,  the 
compositions  of  the  followin";  year  bear  witness. 
Of  larger  compositions  there  belong  to  the  year 
1816  :  the  Slabat  Maler  of  Klopstoek  ;  a  Saloe 
Refflna  and  the  chorus  of  angels :  "  Christ  is 
arisen"  (in  four  parts);  a  Trio  for  violin,  viola  and 
'cello  ;  a  Symphony  in  Bb,  and  the  so-called  tragic 
one  in  C  minor;  a  Quartet  in  F;  a  violin  Con- 
certo in  D  ;  a  piano-forte  Sonata  in  F,  and  an 
unfinished   three-act  opera,  "  Die  Btirgschaft." 

The  following  songs  occur  during  the  same 
time  :  "  The  death  of  Oscar,"  "  Fragment  from 
.iEschylus,"  "The  Constellations."  the  "King  of 
Thule,"  "  ScJiiL'ager  Kmnox"  "  Knowst  thou  the 
Land  ?"  "Spirit  Greeting,"  "  Little  heath  rose," 
and  Hunter's  Evening  Song,"  the  well-known 
song  of  "The  Wanderer"  by  Schmidt  of  Lu- 
bek,  "At  the  grave  of  Ansehnus"  by  Claudius,  "On 
the  Danube,"  "The  Mariner,"  "  Wie  Ulfen  Jisclit," 
and  "  Song  of  a  mariner  to  the  Dioscuri"  of 
Mayrhofer;  furthermore,  "Orpheus,"  ''Fuhrt  sum 
Ilarfe.i,"  "  Liedesend,"  "  The  captive  Minstrels," 
"  Cradle  Song,"  "  The  Nightingale,"  "At  a 
Spring,"  "  Life  Melodies,"  "Sprache  der  Liehe" 
"  The  four  Ages  of  the  World,"  and  the  ballad 
"Ritter  Toggenbui-g." 

During  this  year  he  sought  the  position  of 
music  director  in  Laibach,  but  did  not  obtain  it. 

(To  be  coutinueil.l 


The  Dettingen  Te  Deiim. 
Froji  H.  F.  Chori.ey's  "  Handel  Studies." 

(Concluded  from  page  291j. 

Chorus  (five  voices). — Tliine  honorable,  true,  and 
only  Son  :  also  the  Holy  Gliost  the  Comforter. 

In  verse  No.  6,  is  doctrine,  rather  than  emo- 
tion ;  and  this  is  wrought  out,  doctrinally,  in  a 
brief  movement  of  fifteen  bars.  In  Handel's 
earlier  "  Utrecht  Te  Deum,"  it  is  incorporated 
with  those  former  phrases  of  the  Hymn  which, 
in  some  sort,  are  also  phrases  of  a  creed — abstract 
as  much  as  expressive.  In  every  work  of  this 
kind,  and  with  this  object,  that  whicli  is  passed 
over  and  that  which  is  e.xpatiated  on  are  matters 
well  worthy  of  comparison."* 

Solo  and  Chorus. — Thou  an  the  King  of  Glory,  O 
Christ.     Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 

In  No.  7,  we  have,  again,  the  trumpet  put  to  a 
new  use  ;  as  opening  a  stately  and  broad  chorus, 
by  a  rather  long  duet  or  dialogue  v^fith  a  bass 
voice.  For  this  mi.xture  Handel  seems  to  have 
had  a  predilection :  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the 
brightness  of  the  instrument  relieved  the  ponder- 
osity of  the  deep  male  tones.  Be  the  filling-up 
what  it  may,  they  rarely  dialogue  completely,  or 
blend  happih' ;  and  in  this  preliminary  air,  an 
equality  of  sound  and  a  length  of  respiration 
are  demanded  from  both  parties,  which  in  our 
time  have  never  been  obtained  from  bass  singer, 
at  least  since  the  powers  of  Lablache  began  to 
fail  him.  The  song,  then,  may,  without  disre- 
spect, be  treated  as  merely  a  somewhat  mechan- 
ical preface  to  the  Chorus,  wrought  on  the  same 
theme,  the  noble  close  of  which,  where  the  dia- 
logue is  repeated  by  the  full  strength  of  the 
quartet,  and  afterwards  the  descending  passage 
of  the  bass  voices,  on  the  repetition  of  the  words, 

Ttiou  art  tlie  evoriasting  Son, 

are  among  the  finest  portions  of  this  Hymn. 

*  Let  any  one  wbo  is  willing  to  follow  out  tbe  subject,  ex- 
amirc  the  "Credo"  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  major,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  final  Ijiudiug  together  and  workiiig- 
up  of  that  noble  movement  beginning  witti  the  clause — 

"  Et  resurrexit,^^ 
of  the  which  there  are  many  declarations  to  be  combined 
within  one  musical  form.  It  ig  obsei-vable  that  Beethoven, 
among  all  men  imagined  to  be  a  formalist  when  setting  words, 
has  set  these  words  better  to  music,  and  has  better  evaded 
the  dillicultics  of  verses  in  themselves  supplying  no  inspira- 
tion, than  any  contemporary  or  predecessor.  As  example  of  a 
totally  diderent  mode  of  treatment,  the  "  Credo  "  of  Sebastian 
Bacli's  Mass  in  B  minor  may  be  cited,  in  which  two  of  the 
most  difficult  and  lease  inspiring  clauses  are  dwelt  on,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  words — tbe  one  as  a  florid  duet 
for  female  voices;  tbe  other,  as  a  long  pastoral  for  a  bass 
singer. 


Solo. — When  Thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver 
niitn  :  Thou  didst  not  ahhor  the  Virgin's  womh. 

Clioriia  ( firi>  roicc.s). — Wiien  T!ioi-i  luulst  overcome 
the  sharpness  of  death  :  Thoii  didst  open  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  to  all  hclievers. 

On  the  long  and  pastoral  solo.  No.  8,  there  is 
no  need  to  dwell  ;  save  to  invite  those  who  enjoy 
comparison  to  look  at  it  in  company  with  the  Pas- 
toral in  the  ]\Iass  of  Bach,  ol  which  mention  is 
made  below.  The  next  chorus  (for  Nos.  9  and 
10  amount  to  one,  the  former  being  merely  an 
introduction  of  four  bars)  is  e(]uivalent  to  the 
"  CrvcifirAit!"  and  "2?(  Resurrexit"  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mass,  a  part  of  the  Latin  service  de- 
lighted in  by  all  composers, f  In  tlie  "  Utrecht 
Te  Deum  "  the  words  may  be  said  to  have  been 
slighted  by  Handel — who  indeed,  throughout  all 
that  work,  is  more  scientific  than  scenic — but 
here  within  a  space,  limited  in  comparison  to 
that  apportioned  to  it  by  the  Mass  composers,  it 
is  very  fairly  treated.  Observe  the  boldness  of 
the  modulations  to  the  words. 

When  thou  hadst  overcome,  &c.; 
a  boldness  transcended  by  that  of  no  modern 
modulator;  and  recollect  within  how  few  words 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  agony  of  "  the  Cross  and 
Passion  "  had  to  be  condensed.  In  a  "  Te 
Deum,"  or  Hymn  of  Praise,  it  was  more  natural 
to  dwell  on  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  than 
on  the  Sepulchre :  this  is  notably  done.  Ob- 
serve again,  that  throughout  this  "TeDeum" 
Handel  employs  one  and  the  same  key  (that  of 
D  major)  for  all  the  triumphant  choruses,  yet 
without  weariness  to  the  ear  resulting.  Here  is 
another  example  of  the  beauty,  purpose,  and  use 
of  monotony,  as  a  means  of  effect  in  request 
among  the  old  masters — of  late,  utterly  avoided.^ 

Trio. — Thon  siitest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father.  We  believe  that  Thou 
shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge, 

The  trio,  No.  11,  is  again  a  resting-place  for 
its  composer :  a  careful  movement  for  three 
voices — alto,  tenor,  and  bass — calling  on  us  to 
notice  the  sparing  use  which  Handel  has  made 
of  the  nolo  treble  throughout  this  Hymn.  This 
is  explicable,  pi'obably,  by  its  having  been  mainly 
written  to  be  executed  by  cathedral  singers, 
among  whom,  in  former  times,  female  voices 
were  allowed  to  figure  but  grudgingly,  if  at  all. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  antiquated  forms,  will  be 
louud  a  hardy  touch  of  novelty  in  the  very  open- 
ing phrase,  in  which  its  accidental  A  flat  gives  so 
much  expression  and  tenderness  to  the  melody. 

Chorus  five  voices). — We  therefore  pray  Tliee, 
help  Thy  servants,  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed  with 
Thy  precious  blood. 

The  chorus,  Nos.  12 — 13,  is  again  preluded  by 
a  flourish  of  inevitable  trumpets,  .showing,  as  in 
the  "  Agnus  Dei"  of  Beethoven's  Missa  Solennis, 
that  the  elder  composer,  as  the  later  one,  felt, 
that  to  make  prayer  intense,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  indicate  the  Battle,  the  event  prayed  against, 
(this  Detlingen  being  a  military  "  Te  Deum  "), 
In  the  chorus  itself,  grave,  pathetic,  supplicatory, 
the  strong  thing  is  the  sudden  breaking  away, 
from  all  united  effort,  by  the  voices  alone  of  wo- 
men who  end  it;  these  leading  with  inexpressible 
pathos  into  the  chorus.  No,   14,  in  which,  again, 

Chorus  (five  voices). — Make  them  to  be  nnm!)ered 
with  Thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting,  O  Lord,  Siive 
Thy  people  and  bless  Thy  heritage.  Govern  them 
and  lift  them  up  for  ever.  Day  by  day  we  magnify 
Tliee :  And  we  worship  Thy  Name,  ever  world 
without  end. 

the  words  are  dry,  not  impasssioned.  In  No,  15, 
once  more  in  D  major,  and  its  sequel,  No,  Iti, 
"  And  we  worship  thy  name,"  we  see  Genius  at 
its  ease  again,  free  to  exhibit  (though  with  al- 
ways the  military  trumpet)  a  still  higher  tone  of 
adoration.     The  secontl  movement,  in  3-2  tempo, 

t  Especially  to  be  noticed  in  Bacb's  Mass  in  B  minor,  where 
the  treatment  of  the  "  Cru.c[fi.Ttis  "  cannot  be  exceeded ;  as  also 
in  both  of  Beethoven's  Masses.  In  the  "  Missa  Solennis,"  tbe 
latter  named  ma.ster  seems  po.sitively  unable  to  end  so  high 
an  inspiration.  But  of  the  two  writers.  Bach  is  tbe  happier — 
the  more  original — the  more  dramatic — ever. 

X  How  assiduously  so,  can  hardly  be  better  exemplified 
than  from  the  writings  of  Mendelssohn;  who  could  rarely  give 
even  a  hurtlicn  twice  without  some  change,  more  or  less.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  choru.s  of 
people,  who  repeat  tbe  Prophet's  prayer  for  rain  twice  in  tbe 
noble  scene  which  closes  the  first  act  of  his  "  Elijah." 


begins  in  a  somewhat  antique  and  alla-capella 
manner;  but  let  the  student  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  the  opening  jihrase,  and  mark  how  this  sin'eads, 
and  grows,  and  breathes,  and  burns,  till,  after  the 
reiteration  of  the  words,  "  world  without  end," 
on  the  chord  of  B  minor,  there  comes  a  noble 
phrase  of  glory,  of  force,  of  pedal  climax,  and 
last,  of  utter  satisfaction. 

Solo. — Vouchsafe,  0  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day 
without  sin,  ()  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  ;  0  Lord, 
let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  our  trust  is  in  Thee. 

In  No.  17  is  to  be  noted  another  instance  of 
over-expression,  suggesting  that  Handel  may 
have  read  the  words  of  his  "  Te  Deum"  care- 
lessly ;  or,  betwixt  Catholic  Mass  and  Protestant 
Service,  may  have  lost  his  clear  view,  or,  his 
mostly  admirable  sense  of  proportion  and  propri- 
ety. In  the  words  to  be  set,  there  is  not  repent- 
ance so  much  as  precaution  ;  not  grief  for  offence 
past,  but  deprecation  against  sin  to  come.  Yet, 
in  the  music,  there  is  too  much  of  the  lacerating, 
macerating  sorrow  of  the  Magdalen;  and  hence 
the  air  has  been  transferred  to  the  penitence  of 
the  words  of  the  Latin  Mass, 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis. 

Even  the  far-famed  recitative  of  "  Jephtha,"  in 
the  oratorio,  with  his  conflict  and  madness  and 
paternal  agony,  is  hardly  more  poignant  than 
this.  It  may  be  not  nature,  but  it  is,  with  def- 
erence to  Handel,  and  reference  to  his  known 
modes  of  expression,  over  true  ;  and  this  will  be 
felt  by  those  who  perceive  that  the  opening 
phrase  is  identical  with  that  of  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Recitative  in  "  The  Messiah," 
All  they  th.at  see  bim  laugh  him  to  scorn. 

In  the  latter  the  desolation,  however  dreary,  was 
not  desperate  enough.  In  the  former  it  is  a 
piece  of  contrast  (for  contrast's  sake,  exaggera- 
ted), rather  than  a  rightly  balanced  expression. 
I  cannot  help  fancying  that  Mendelssohn  may- 
have  had  it  in  his  ears  when  he  wrote  that  pa- 
thetic prayer  in  St.  Paul,  for  tbe  blind  convertite, 
"  O  God,  have  mercy  !  "  but  in  the  elder  move- 
ment, be  it  over-colored  or  not,  Handel  is  more 
pathetic  than  Mendelssohn. 

Solo  and  Chorus. — 0  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted  : 
let  me  never  be  confounded. 

The  close.  No.  18,  of  the  "  Te  Deum,"  sug- 
gests a  fancy  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  that 
the  close  of  our  Protestant  Hymn  is  in  some  sort 
an  anti-climax :  this  (merely)  as  regards  pur- 
poses of  art.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mass  end» 
with  "  Give  us  peace,"  the  greatest  earthly  bless- 
ing :  no  anti-climax,  only  repose.  Our  "  Te 
Deum"  finishes  with  "Let  me  never  be  con- 
founded." The  fii-st  suggests  a  tranquil  subsid- 
ing into  the  arms  of  Eternal  Rest ;  the  second 
is  an  ill  phrase  to  be  set  by  any  composer  who 
has  had  to  deal  with  universal  glory  and  tri^ 
umph,  and  who  is  called  on  to  end  his  work  with 
individual  prayer,  not  wholly  supplicating,  not 
wholly  confident.  Thus,  though  Handel  "  holds 
up "  stoutly  to  the  last,  concluding  his  "  Te 
Deum  "  in  its  commencing  key,  and  with  its  per- 
petual trumpets,  and  thus,  though  he  has  written 
a  stout  and  vigorous  chorus,  in  one  phrase,  re- 
calling a  phrase  from  the  first  chorus  from  "  The 
Messiah," 

And  tbs  glory  of  the  Lord, 

the  "  Te  Deum  "  ends  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  that  of  its  commence- 
ment. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Semi-Annual    Report  of    the    Committee  on 
Mnsic,   (Sept.   10,  1861). 

In  compliance  with  the  Rid  s  and  Regulations  of 
this  Board,  the  Committee  on  Music  beg  leave  to 
offer  llieir  semi-annual  Report, 

Under  the  enactments  of  the  present  Code,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  this  Oommitiee  to  hold  examina- 
tions of  each  Grammar  School  in  music,  at  least 
once  in  six  months.  For  the  more  convenient,  and 
svstematic  carrying  out  of  tliis  requirement,  the 
Committee  early  resolved  themselves  into  sub-com- 
mittees of  one,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  a  cer- 
tain  district  of  the   city   which   was   considered  as 
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coming  under  his  more  immediate  supervision  and 
cure.  Tlie  Girls'  Higli  and  Normal  School,  however, 
remained  in  charge  of  the  full  Committee;  and  it 
was  further  made  the  duty  of  the  Cliairman,  anrl  the 
privilege  and  duty  (if  they  so  regarded  it)  of  every 
memher,  to  visit  any  or  all  the  schools  out  of  their 
respective  districts,  at  the  hour  of  the  regular  music 
lesson,  as  often  as  they  might  deem  it  expedient. 
These  duties  your  Committee  have  attempted,  as  far 
as  m  their  power,  conscientiously  to  perform. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  last  the 
whole  ground  was  thus  gone  over,  so  far  as  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  were  concerned,  in  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  the  Annual  School  Festival,  and  examina- 
tion was  made,  more  or  less  formally,  of  tho  condi- 
tion of  Shis  department  of  our  public  school  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  city.  It  may  suffice  to  say  here, 
that  the  impressions  thus  gained  were  favoraljle,  and 
in  the  main  satisfactory, — especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  short  time  during  whicli  music 
has  stood  upon  something  like  a  level  with  the  other 
branches  of  study,  and  the  necessarily  imperfect 
working  of  any  system  of  instruction  designed  to 
reach  such  large  masses  ef  recipients,  in  the  first  few 
years  of  its  operation.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  steady  advance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  them  for  both  the  study  and 
practice  of  music,  and  to  some  extent  in  knowledge 
and  solid  acquirements  gained  of  it  as  an  art  and  a  sci- 
ence,— an  advance  which  has  been  marked  and  deci- 
ded, year  by  year,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  or- 
ders by  this  Board  [Secretary's  Minutes,  September, 
1857,]  which  opened  a  new  page  in  the  record  of 
musical  instruction  in  our  schools.  Nor  has  this  in- 
terest and  advance  been  confined  to  the  pupils  only. 
It  is  largely  shared  in  by  the  masters  and  teachers 
in  all  the  schools,  who  have  earnestly  cooperated  with 
every  effort  of  the  Committee,  and  by  the  devoted 
corps  of  instructors  in  music,  whose  efforts  have  al- 
ways increased  in  sympathy  with  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  their  time  and  talents. 

A  manifest  starting-point  of  this  accession  in  in- 
terest and  effort,  on  ail  hands,  was  the  introduction 
of  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  musical  capabilities 
of  the  pupils,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  adopt- 
ed by  way  of  experiment,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  as 
a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Annual  School  Fes- 
tival, with  so  much  success  as  to  insure  its  continu- 
ance in  that  connection  to  the  present  time.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  impetus  given  to  music  by  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  musical  offering  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  the  pupils  of  our  Public  Schools,  a  year 
ago,  has  ever  since  lightened  the  labors  of  all  under 
whose  charge  the  interests  of  this  department  directly 
and  indirectly  have  come. 

A  word  in  this  place  as  to  the  character  of  these 
annual  exhibitions  in  general,  and  the  influence  they 
are  calculated  to  exert.  We  say  nothing  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  rapt  multitude  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  compose  the  audience  ou  such  occasions ;  it  is  the 
effect  on  the  pupils  themselves  to  which  we  would 
particularly  allude. 

These  are  not  mere  show  performances.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  make  their  se- 
lections, in  the  main,  from  music  of  the  highest 
order  only, — that  which  ever  has  and  will  continue 
to  have  its  effect  on  both  performer  and  listener, — 
from  the  standard  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
choral  music  and  oratorio, — from  Handel  and  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  Martin  Luther  and 
Sebastian  Bach,  to  know  whom  and  their  works  thus 
intimately,  is  to  lay  up  in  store  a  never-failing  fund 
for  reminiscence  and  enjoyment  in  after  years, — 
whose  purifying  influences  are  perennial,  bearing 
fruit  for  all  time.  It  is  in  the  careful  and  long-con- 
tinued study  of  such  music,  and  the  previous  rehear- 
sals preparatory  for  their  public  performance,  more 
than  in  the  successful  results  of  the  occasion  itself, 
that  substantial  good  is  to  be  gained.  The  desirable- 
ness of  some  such  public  demonstratien  of  the  musi- 
cal capacities  of  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  as 
is  afforded  by  these  annual  occasions,  we  assume 
now  as  a  granted  fact.  They  have  become  a  part  of 
our  school  history,  and  hava  already  taken  a  deep 
hold  on  the  pride  and  syinpathies  of  the  community. 
In  regard  to  the  appropriate  time,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  exhibitions  should  hereafter  be  con- 
ducted, we  purpose  to  consider  more  fully  in  another 
part  of  this  report. 

Of  the  utility  and  healthful  influences  of  music  as 
a  branch  of  popular  instruction,  it  does  not  become 
us  now  to  speak.  This  has  long  since  become,  as 
we  believe,  a  recognized  fact.  The  question  then  is, 
how  can  this  department  of  study  best  be  treated,  so 
as  most  effectually  and  economically  to  insure  the 
ends  desired,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  in  proportion  to  the  results  attained.  Let  us 
pursue  this  inquiry  in  fairness  and  candor, — without 
unduly  magnifying  its    importance,   or   demanding 


more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention.  And  in  order 
to  brieg  the  whole  matter  understandingly  before  us, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  some  things  already 
familiar,  it  may  be,  to  this  Board.  For  a  r€sinng  of 
the  methods  of  musical  instruction  employed  from 
time  to  time,  from  its  first  introduction  into  our 
schools  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending 
with  the  first  of  September,  1858,  we  may  refer  to 
the  brief  historical  sketch  embodied  in  the  Scliool 
Committee's  pablishcd  Report  for  that  year.  The 
present  provisions  for  this  department  of  public  edu- 
cation arc  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  vogue 
in  18;8,  and  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Two  half  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  study 
and  practise  of  vocal  music,  in  the  Grammar  Schools ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  music 
teacher  to  the  flrst  and  second  classes,  musical  nota- 
tion, the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exorcises  in  read- 
ing simple  music  are  practised  twice  a  week  by  the 
lower  classes,  also,  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
teachers  ;  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  undergo  ex- 
aminations, and  are  entitled  to  receive  credits  for 
proficiency  in  masic,  as  in  the  other  studies  pursued 
in  the  schools. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  likewise,  singing  is  made 
to  form  a  part  of  the  opening  and  closing  exercises 
of  every  session  ;  and  such  time  is  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  music,  in  each  school,  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  sub-committee  of  said  school,  is  deemed  expedi- 
ent. 

In  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  the  teacher 
of  mnsicis  required,  in  addition,  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  that  institution  as  shall  qualify 
them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  Public  Schools. 

A  Standing  Committee  on  Music,  consisting  of 
five  members,  is  appointed  each  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  This 
Committee  hold  their  office  for  one  year  ensuing. 
It  is  their  duty  to  nominate  to  the  Board  for  confir- 
mation such  persons  as  in  their  opinion  are  qualified 
for  the  office  of  teacher  of  music  *  in  the  schools,  to 
make  examination  of  each  Grammar  School  in  mu- 
sic, at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  submit  a  written 
report  thereupon  semi-aunually,  at  the  quarterly 
meetings  in  March  and  September,  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  this  department  of  public 
instruction  in  all  the  schools. 

The  responsibility  of  the  musical  instruction  at 
present  is  divided  among  four  teachers  of  vocal  mu- 
sic, as  they  are  called,  viz. ;  Mr.  Zerrahn,  who  has 
charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  and  Messrs.  Butler,  Bruce,  and  Drake, 
those  of  the  Grammar  Schools;  except  that  in  the 
Mayhew  School,  music,  in  addition  to  his  other  du- 
ties, is  taught  by  Mr.  Swan,  the  master  of  the  said 
school.  A  compensation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  annum,  for  each  Grammar  School,  is 
allowed.  Each  teacher  of  music  is  permitted  ;o  use 
such  manu.\l  or  text-book  as  his  judgment  or  fiincy 
may  dictate,  subject  to  the  general  approval  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Music ;  and  he  is  required, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  furnish  and  keep  in  tune  a 
piano  in  every  school  under  his  charge. 

Music  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  Exhibitions 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and,  as  has  been  be- 
fore said,  is  now  made  the  engrossing  feature  in  the 
programme  of  the  Annual  School  Festival. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  nature  and  modus  operandi  of 
the  plan  at  present  in  action  in  this  branch  of  our 
Public  School  instruction.  Under  its  beneficial 
working  much  progress  has  been  made,  and  impor- 
tant results  have  been  obtained.  The  system  is  a 
good  one,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  susceptible  of  some  modification 
and  improvement.  This,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
was  to  be  expected  ;  we  say  it  without  disparage- 
ment of  the  fitithful  and  devoted  labors  of  those  who 
now  have  the  interests  of  this  department  more  espe- 
cially in  charge.  Music  can  be  taught  to  the  best 
advantage  in  strictly  private  lessons  only, — each  in- 
dividual requiring  the  personal  and  long-continued 
attention  of  the  master ;  and  the  attempt  to  teach  it 
to  the  masses,  in  schools,  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  successful  only  in  a  general  way.  Precepts, 
therefore — maxims,  laws  of  general  application,  a 
good  taste,  methods  and  habits  of  study  and  of 
practice,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  art  are 
mainly  to  he  inculcated.  "The  general  powers  only 
can  be  developed  and  trained  in  classes,  while  the 
numberless  traits  and  peculiarities  and  shades  of  ca- 
pabilities which  point  to  individual  eapacity  and  gen- 
ius must,  of  necessity,  be  overlooked.  Without  due 
regard  to  these  ultimate  facts  in  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  (music  particularly),  much  labor  and  time 
will  be  wasted.     There  is  every  reason,  then,  why 

*  From  the  list  of  names  thus  presented,  if  approved  by 
the  Board,  the  sub-Committees  of  the  Grammar  School  Dis- 
tricts select  for  their  respective  schools  such  teachers  as  they 
m.iy  prefer. 


those  who  are  expected  to  teach  music,  in  addition  to 
the  otiier  stuilics  of  the  schools,  should  possess  the 
kno^vl(■(^ro  how  to  tc;ich  it  in  the  best  manner. 

This  leads  us  to  an  important  consideration  already 
brought  forward  in  a  preceding  page,  to  which  we 
desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

In  the  Code  "of  Rules  and  Kegulations,  previously 
quoted,  instruction  in  music,  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  is  plainly  enjoined  on  the  teachers  of 
the  Primar-'  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  And  in  this  connection  we  would  again 
press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board  the  reqoire- 
ment  in  the  Rules,  [Chapter  IV.,  Section  18,]  by 
which  the  capacity  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal 
music  is  named  among  the  qualifications  of  all  new 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  Until  this  re- 
quirement is  recognized  and  insisted  on,  as  one  of 
tho  elemeuts  of  examination  whenever  a  new  teacher 
is  presented,  the  attempt  to  carry  properly  into  effect 
the  provisions  above  alluded  to  must  of  necessity  be 
futile.  In  immediate  sequence  to  the  above  named 
requisition,  as  it  stands  in  the  original  orders  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  oo  Inquiry,  [February, 
1857,]  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  it  is  wisely  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  music  teacher, 
for  the  ime  being,  in  the  Giris'  High  and  Normal 
Normal  School,  to  give  such  instruction  to  tbs  pupils 
ef  that  institutien  as  shall  qualifu  them  to  teach  vocal 
music  in  our  Public  Schools,  the  remarks  bearing 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Repoet  subsequently  offered 
by  that  committee,  are  so  much  to  the  point  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  repeating  them  here. 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  every  member  of  this 
Board."  savs  that  Report,  "  that  the  Giris'  High 
and  Normal  School  is  the  principal  source  from 
whence  the  teachers  to  supply  the  vacancies  which 
from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  should  be  obtained.  Were,  then,  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  institution  as  well  instructed  in  the  art 
of  teaching  music  as  it  is  presumed  they  are  in 
other  branches,  the  difficulty  nnder  which  we  now 
labor  would  vanish  at  once.  Hete,  in  the  estimation 
of  your  Committee,  the  foundation  should  be  laid 
broad  and  strong.  The  pupils  of  this  institution 
should  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  science  of  music, 
hut  they  should  also  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
art  of  teaching  it.  The  importance  of  this  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  Experience  proves  that  the 
success  of  the  teacher  is  in  direct  ratio,  not  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  hut  to  the  capacity 
he  has  of  communicating  it  to  others.  A  few  have 
this  in  a  great  degree  by  nature;  but  by  the  great 
majority  it  is  attained  only  by  long  and  arduous  ex- 
perience ;  and  hence  those  who  connect  themselves 
with  this  institution  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully 
trained.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the 
evils  be  remedied  which  every  quarteriy  report  made 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  informs  us  to  exist 
and  which,  depending  not  on  the  ignorance  of  teach- 
ers, but  on  their  mcapacity,  cau  otherwise  never  be 
done  away  with." 

(To  be  continued.) 

New  Organ  in  Buffalo. — The  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, of  the  14th,  describes  an  organ  just  built  for 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  that  city  : 

Viewed  from  the  body  of  the  church  the  organ  has 
quite  an  imposing  appearance,  it  being  34  feet  high, 
21  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  deep.  The  front  pipes  are 
made  of  pure  English  tin.  highly  polished,  and  the 
design,  which  is  very  tasteful,  is  in  accordance  with 
tho  architecture  of  the  church.  The  builder,  Mr. 
Wm.  Mohr  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  nearly  eighteen  months,  making  it  a  labor 
of  love,  and  finishing  it  in  the  most  substantial,  dura- 
ble and  perfect  manner.  The  organ  contains  1772 
pipes,  in  the  making  of  which  Mr.  Mohr  has  used 
2500  lbs.  of  English  tin,  and  about  1800  lbs.  of  lead, 
the  proportion  of  tin  being  much  greater  than  usual. 
The  1772  pipes  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

GRE.VT    OKGAN. 

Double  Open  Diapason. . .  .56  pipes all  metal. 

Open  Diapason 56  "  " 

Double  Stopped  Diapason . .  56  "   24  wood  the  rest 

metal. 

Stopped  Diapason 56  pipes,  17  wood,  the 

rest  metal. 

Violin  Open  Diapason 56  "     metal. 

Vinl  di  Gamba 56  " 

Gemshorn 56  "         " 

Principal 56  "         " 

Twelfth 56  ■' 

Fifteenth 56  "         " 

Seventeenth 56  "         " 

Cornet  (5  ranks) 160" 

Mixture  (5  ranks) 280  "         " 

Trumpet 56  "         " 

1112  " 
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SWELL     ORGAN. 

Open  Diapason 56  pipes,  all  metal. 

Clarabella 56  "  12   wood,   tho 

rest  metal. 

Flauto  a  Traverse 56  "  Cherry  wood. 

Chimney  Flute 56  "  17  wood,   tlie 

rest  metal. 

Principal 56  "  all  metal. 

Spitz  Flute 56  "  " 

Piccolo 56  " 

Mixture  (3  ranks) 168  "  " 

560  " 

PEDAL  OKGAN. 

Sub-bass 25  pipes,  wood. 

Double  Open  Diapason 25  "  " 

Open  Diapason 25  "  " 

Possaiine 25  "  " 

100  "  " 

CODPLERS. 

Great  Organ  and  Swell. 

Pedals  and  Great  Organ. 

Pedals  and  Swell. 

The  compass  of  the  Organ  is  4J  octaves,  from  C 
to  G,  and  it  will  be  remarked  that" there  are  no  half 
stops  in  it ;  they  all  "  run  through."  The  largest 
pipes  are  16  feet  and  the  smallest  j  inch  in  length. 

The  Double  Open  Diapason  in*  the  Great  Organ, 

The  Double      "  "  "        Pedals, 

The  Sub-bass  "  "  "  "     and 

The  Posaune    "  " 

are  each  16  feet  stops.     Of  8  feet  stops  there  are  10. 

This  Organ  has  a  reversed  action,  by  means  of 
which  the  performer  is  enabled  to  sit  facing  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  it  is  supplied  with  wind  by  five 
air  cylinders,  wliich  are  filled  by  a  most  ingenious, 
yet  simple  contrivance.  In  Europe  these  air  cylin- 
ders are  considered  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
belloAvs ;  they  supply  the  wind  with  more  steadiness, 
and  with  less  labor ;  besides  which,  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  Organ  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  our  best 
organists,  and  all  agree  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the 
finest  instruments  ever  erected  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  full,  rich,  and  pow- 
erful bass,  for  the  sparkling  brilliance  which  the  5 
rank  Mixtures  and  Cornets  impart  to  it,  and  for  the 
peculiar  sweetness  of  some  of  the  solo  stops.  It  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  skill  of  the  builder,  to  the 
liberality  of  the  society  for  whom  it  was  built,  (at  a 
cost  of  S4,500,)  and  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  and  admirers  of  mechanical 
genius.  To  such  persons  an  inspection  of  this  instru- 
ment will  abundantly  repay  them  for  a  visit  to  St. 
Mary*s  church,  and  every  facility  for  such  an  inspec- 
tion will  be  cheerfully  offered,  either  by  Mr.  Mohr, 
297  Elicott  street,  or  by  the  organist,  Mr.  Schmidt. 


ViBXtnl  Carrespnhnn. 


Paris,  Nov.  18.  —  It  is  a  good  thing  to  go  to  tho 
opera  at  Paris  when  you  have  money  and  can  afford 
the  orchestra  stalls  or  boxes  ;  but  it  is  not  so  super- 
latively a  good  thing  to  attend  the  opera  when  you 
can  go  only  to  the  pit  or  gallery,  and  pay  about  a 
dollar  for  a  seat  in  the  remote  corner  of  a  dusty  par- 
quet, getting  mild  glimpses  of  the  stage  between 
Frenchmen's  shoulders.  Yet,  under  all  these  disad- 
vantages, it  is  sometl.ing  of  a  treat  to  hear  Meyer- 
beer's "Prophete"  as  performed  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
It  is  usually  reserved  for  Sunday  nights  and  invaria- 
bly draws  an  immense  audience.  Yet  I  have  heard 
the  work  quite  as  well  given  in  New  York,  some 
years  ago,  by  La  Grange,  Salviani,  Miss  Hensler, 
Marini  and  Amodio.  The  Fides  of  the  Paris  opera 
is  Tedesco,  now  a  stout  matronly  lady,  who  sing.s 
well,  of  course,  but  does  not  give  the  '*  Ah,  mnnfils" 
with  that  exquisite  pathos  which  marked  La  Grange's 
rendition  of  that  matchless  aria.  Gueymard  takes 
tho  part  of  John  of  Leyden  with  the  most  complete 
success  ;  and  the  other  characters  are  well  represented. 
The  great  feature  of  the  scenic  effects  is  the  rising 
sun  in  the  .skating  scene,  a  bit  of  mechanism,  it  is 
said,  invented  by  Meyerbeer,  and  costing  ever  so 
many  thousand  francs  per  night.  The  cathedral 
scene  does  not  surpass  in  splendor  that  used  at  the 
New  York  Academy  in  the  same  opera ;  but  the  bal- 
let is  better. 


At  the  Opera  Comique  I  have  recently  heard  Au- 
ber's  charming  opera  "  La  Slrene,"  revived  for  tho 
first  time  since  1844,  when  Roger  made  a  great  hit 
in  it.  The  opera  is  a  delicious  work,  full  of  grace- 
ful, ear-haunting  melodies,  and  with  a  libretto  more 
interesting  than  those  of  most  operas.  Roger  again 
takes  the  part  of  the  bold  brigand  hero,  and  acts 
with  an  ease  and  dash  which  would  alone  secure  the 
success  of  the  piece.  And  then  he  sings  divinely, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  statements  that  his  voice  is 
half  gone.  In  the  well  known  air,  "  Oh!  Dien  des 
/?/6TO(icrs  "  (Anglicised  into  "  Kind  fortune,  aid  me 
now  ")  he  produces  a  great  sens.ition,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion, his  rendition  of  the  sentimental  love  song  which 
commences  the  second  act  is  his  greatest  triumph. 
Roger  sings  with  so  much  sentiment,  feeling,  and 
intelligence  that  one  can  very  well  afford  to  spare  the 
few  high  notes  which,  they  say,  time  has  stolen  from 
him.  Any  way,  I  had  rather  hear  Grisi,  Frczzolini, 
Roger  and  Badiali,  now,  in  their  old  age,  than  any 
of  our  fresher  and  less  careful  singers.  Poor  Sontag 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  vfho,  in  her  later  ar- 
tistic triumphs,  combined  the  taste  and  finish  of  a 
long  stage  experience  with  the  freshness  and  nnivtte 
of  the  youthful  debutante.  To  hear  that  woman  at 
fifty  years  of  age  sing  TMcia  was  a  blissful  treat  that 
I  now  recall  with  a  melancholy  pleasure. 

Roger,  you  know,  lost  his  arm  some  time  ago 
through  an  accident  while  out  hunting.  But  the 
deprivation  has  been  so  skilfully  hidden  by  mechani- 
cal skill  that  the  loss  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Roger's 
artificial  arm  is  so  admir.ably  made,  that  he  can 
move  it  sufficiently  to  make  an  operatic  gesture, 
though,  as  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to  use  the  remain- 
ing natural  arm,  his  gestures  with  the  latter  are  much 
more  frequent,  so  that  the  spectator  is  likely  to  set 
him  down  for  a  left-armed  man,  thongh,  without  be- 
ing previously  informed,  no  one  would  suspect  the 
true  facts  of  the  case. 

"  La  Sirene  "  was  given  in  New  York  some  years 
ago,  with  Miss  Nau  as  the  prima  donna,  hut  the 
tenor  part,  on  which  falls  the  chief  weight  of  the 
opera,  was  very  inadequately  represented,  and  so  the 
work  failed  to  make  a  great  hit ;  bnt  it  is  really  rich- 
er in  melody  than  several  of  Auber's  more  celebrated 
operas. 

At  Les  Italiens  I  noticed  that  a  Mile.  Fillippi 
—  a  new  contrfilto — was  announced.  But  it  was 
several  days  before  I  learned  that  the  new-comer  was 
HO  other  than  a  lady  whom  I  have  often  delighted 
to  honor  —  our  own  countrywoman,  Adelaide 
Phillipps.  She  debuted  in  Trovntore,  and  with  the 
most  decided  success.  I  am  as  glad  of  it  as  if  I  had 
a  wager  of  a  thousand  dollars  pending  on  her  tri- 
umph. Here,  iu  the  most  exclusive  and  fashionable 
opera  of  the  world,  is  an  American  girl,  vieing  with 
such  singers  as  Alboni  and  Borghi  Mamo,  and  pro%'- 
ing  herself  a  formidable  rival  to  them.  And  where 
on  earth  will  you  or  anybody  else  hear  a  more  lus- 
cious, more  delicious  voice  than  that  which  Miss 
Phillipps  has  so  carefully  and  conscientiously  trained 
and  educated  1 

At  the  Grand  Opera,  Gluck's  "  Alceste  "  with  Vi- 
ardot  Garcia  ;  at  the  Comigue,  Auber's  "  Circassi- 
eune  ;  "  and  the  promises  of  new  operas  by  Prince 
Poniatowski  and  Offenbach  made  me  very  desirous 
to  prolong  my  stay  in  Paris  ;  but  untoward  circum- 
stances rendering  this  impossible,  I  start  to-morrow 
on  a  gloomy  winter  Atlantic  passage,  leaving,  for  the 
second  time,  with  sorrow,  a  continent  which  has  af- 
forded many  musical  treats  to  Trovator. 


Munich.  —  In  tlio  first  subscription  concert  were 
performed;  Beetlioven's  C  minor  Symphony;  an 
Aria  from  Fir/nro,  sung  by  Frl,  Stehlo ;  Mendels- 
sohn's violin  Concerto,  played  by  Ilerr  J.  Walter;  a 
Scena  from  Rossini's  Olelto,  and  a  Concert  Overture 
by  II.  Stunz. 


Leipzig.  —  Chorubini's  Ifcr/m'an  and  Handel's 
DeUhigen  Te  Dcum  liave  been  given  in  aid  of  tho 
"German  fleet." — The  last  programme  (Nov.  16)  of 
the  motet  performance  by  tlie  boys  in  tho  Thomas 
church  contained  Bach's  motet :  "  Be  not  afraid," 
and  Gabrieli's  Ego  di.ri,  Domlne  (a  piece  which  tho 
earnest  editor  of  tlie  Vienna  Musicaljournal  strong- 
ly recommends  to  choirs). 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel  (publishers  of  the  splendid 
editions  of  Bach  and  Handel)  now  propose  to  publish 
by  subscription  Palestrina's  motets,  in  3  volumes  ; 
subscription  price  6  thalers.  The  volumes  will  con- 
tain 78  motets  for  five  parts,  37  for  six  parts,  3  for 
seven  parts,  and  13  for  eight  parts. — Two  thousand 
copies  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Travelling  Letters"  are 
already  sold,  and  a  second  edition  is  forthcoming. 


Cologne.  —  The  second  Ge.sellehafts-concert  of- 
fered the  overture  to  Uj-iel  Acosta,  by  Schindelmeis- 
ser ;  Weber's  E6  Concerto,  played  by  .1.  Seiss  ;  the 
"  Opferlied,"  by  Beethoven  ;  an  Othello  fantasia,  by 
Ernst ;  Credo  and  Agnus  Dei,  from  Cherubini's  Cor- 
onation Mass  ;  and  the  eighth  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. 


London  Operas  and  Pattigraphs. — The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Evening  Post  notices,  among  other 
entertainments  of  London,  these  : 

Wallace's  "lurline." 

One  of  the  greatest  treats  offered  in  tho  whole 
range  of  London  amusements  is  Wallace's  charming 
opera  of  "  Lurline,"  as  given  at  the  Covent  Garden 
'Tlieatre  by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Troupe.  The 
music,  which  has  ijeen  made  familiar  to  New  York 
amateurs  by  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  bears  a  concert-room  performance 
much  belter  than  most  modern  operas.  On  the  stage 
the  recital  sounds  heavy  and  pretentious,  and  the 
solos  for  the  prima  donna  are  anything  but  dramiitic. 
Yet  the  opera  is  so  beautifully  mounted,  and  with 
some  exceptions  so  charmingly  sung  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, that  these  defects  can  be  easily  forgiven.  Louisa 
Pyne  gives  the  pretty  songs  of  the  water  nymf  h  with 
taste  and  elegance.  Harrison,  who  does  not  sing  the 
music  of  Rudolph  (the  best  in  the  opera)  half  .as  well 
!\s  young  Mr.  Cook,  who  sang  it  for  the  Mendelssohn 
Union,  indulges  too  much  in  the  wearisome  falsetto, 
and  spoils  with  it  some  of  the  licst  airs.  Santley, 
who  takes  the  part  of  the  Water  King,  the  aqueous 
and  indignant  papa  of  Lurline,  is  equal  to  many  of 
our  boasted  Italian  baritones,  and  Mr.  Corri  does  the 
wild  drinking  song  of  the  Gnome  in  a  style  which 
ensures  for  it  a  nightly  encore. 

To  my  fancy  the  entire  opera  is  sung  too  quickly, 
Mr.  Mellon,  the  leader,  hurrying  the  tempi  so  that  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  choruses  is  lost,  and  even  the 
songs  of  "  Lurline  "  impaired.  As  the  man  must 
know  his  business  better  than  I  do,  I  would  not  men- 
tion this,  were  it  not  that  the  music  of  "Lurline,"  as 
conducted  liy  G.  W.  Morgan  in  New  York,  certainly 
sounds  to  better  advantage  than  when  conducted  by 
Mellon  in  London. 

But  the  scenery  of  "  Lurline"  is  absolutely  be- 
witching. There  is  a  pretty  fairy  cave,  and  divers 
damp  haunts  of  tlie  Water"  Kings,  all  aglow  with 
stalactites  and  falling  water,  and  supported  by  pillars 
of  coral.  Tlien  there  is  a  good  moonlight  view  of 
the  Lurie  Bcri:  on  the  Rhine  ;  but  best  of  all  is  the 
scene  in  which  Rudolph,  in  the  Water  Nymph's  cave, 
hears  the  dirge 

"Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  br-ave,"- 
sung  by  his  comp.anions  above  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  see  the  funeral  procession  bearing  the  singers — 
boats  gliding  gently  over  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
far  over  the  head  of  Rudolph  and  his  damp  associates 
of  "the  choral  halls."  Tills  scene  is  most  creditable 
to  the  theatre,  and  tho  whole  opera  a  credit  to  Covent 
Garden. 

ROBIN    HOOD. 

Macfarren's  opera,  "Robin  Hood,"  does  not  allow 
so  much  opportunity  for  scenic  display,  nor  is  the 
music  so  popular  a  character.  It  needs  to  be  heard 
more  than  once  to  be  understood  or  fairly  enjoyed. 
The  most  striking  morceaux  an  unaccompanied  hunt- 
ing chorus  for  male  voices  and  a  bewitching  love 
song  for  tenor,  "My  own,  my  guiding  star,"  which 
Sims  Reeves  has  made  popular.  Mr.  Haigh,  a  lazy 
young  gentleman  with  a  charming  voice,  takes 
Reeve's  place  this  season,  and  sings  the  "Guiding 
Star  "  nearly  as  well  as  he.  The  song  will  rival  in 
general  popularity  the  best  known  airs  of  Balfe,  and 
do  more  towards  Macfarren's  reputation  than  his 
most  elaborate  concerted  pieces. 
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Madame  E.  Guerrabella — nee  Ward — an  Ameri- 
can lady,  who  has  sunj;  in  concerts  in  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, has  made  her  operatic  <Z6'6w(  as  Marion  in  "Kohin 
Hood."  Her  voice  is  good,  if  not  powerful,  and  her 
execution  fair ;  but  the  music  allotted  to  Marion  is 
rather  ungrateful,  and  no  singer  can  make  a  sensa- 
tion in  it.  The  London  critics  treated  the  Am- 
erican debutante  very  generously. 

A  new  opera  by  Balfu  is  announced  for  speedy 
production  at  the  Covent  Garden. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I  suppose  it  is  very  wrong  to  include  dear  Mr. 
Spurgeon  among  the  London  amusements  ;  but  since 
his  Gorilla  lecture  it  can't  he  helped.  The  photo- 
graph makers  have  just  published  a  little  picture,  en- 
titled, "  Rev.  C.  H.  Gorilla,"  and  representing  one 
of  those  interesting  animals  climbing  a  tree,  as  na- 
tural as  life,  only  the  head  and  white  neckcloth  are  of 
Spurgeon  !  This  fascinating  work  of  art  is  adver- 
tised in  these  words  :  "No  Home  without  a  Gorilla; 
a  portrait  of  one  from  life  should  be  in  every  home, 
as  it  creates  so  much  merriment." 

And  talking  about  photographs  reminds  me  of 
Adelina  Patti,  who  is  photographed  in  astonishing 
variety.  Patti  as  "  Lucia,"  Patti  as  "  Amina," 
Patti  as  "  Rosina."  Patti  standing  by  a  big  white 
vase;  Patti  seated  intently  looking  into  a  book; 
Patti  about  descending  a  marble  staircase  —  Patti 
served  up  in  every  style.  Indeed,  the  photo- 
grapher's windows  are  becoming  a  most  attrac- 
tive feature  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna  and  the  other 
KuropeBn  capitals.  Only  it  is  rather  confusing  to 
see  so  nianj'  life-like  portraits  ot  so  many  and  such 
diverse  people  ;  and  after  a  long  stare  you  go  away 
somewhat  dazed,  wondering  why  Louis  Napoleon 
was  a  rope-dancer ;  what  Blondin  was  doing  with  a 
crown  and  coronation  robe ;  what  President  Lincoln 
meant  by  daTicing  the  Redowa  with  the  lateEtnpress 
Dowager  of  Russia;  why  Taglioni  wore  a  black 
cloth  coat  and  carried  a  scroll  in  her  hand  ;  why 
Grisi  and  Mario  were  performing  gymnastic  feats  ; 
why  the  Wondrous  Leotard  was  playmg  on  the  gui- 
tar under  a  lilac  bush  ;  why  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  performing  the  part  of  the  Wandering  Minstrel, 
and  what  under  earth  Robson  the  cemedian  was  do- 
ing in  com]iany  with  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Queen, 
Count  Cavour,  D'Israeli,  ths  King  of  Prussia,  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  Spurgeon,  Garibaldi,  Prince  Alfred, 
Franz  Joseph  II.,  Dnchess  of  Sutherland,  Earl  Rus- 
sell, Count  Persigny,  Queen  Isabella,  Louisa  Pyne, 
Sam  Cowell,  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  gorilla. 

W.  F.  W. 


Recollections  of  Beethoven. 

By  Cipriani  Potter. 

Many  persons  have  imbibed  the  notion,  that  Beet- 
hoven was  by  nature  a  morose  and  ill-tempered  man. 
This  opinion  is  perfectly  erroneous.  He  was  irrita- 
ble, passionate,  and  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind — 
all  which  affections  arose  from  the  deafness  which,  in 
his  latter  da}'S^  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Opposed  to  these  peculiarities  in  his  temperament, 
he  possessed  a  kind  heart,  and  nrjost  acute  feelings. 
Any  disagreeable  occurrence,  resulting  from  his  be- 
trayal of  irritability,  he  manifested  the  utmost  anxi- 
ety to  remove,  by  every  possible  acknowledgment  of 
his  indiscretion.  The  least  interruption  to  bis  studies 
particularly  when  availing  himself  of  a  happy  vein 
of  ideas,  would  cuuse  him  to  expose  the  peculiarities 
of  his  temper  ;  a  caprlcionsness  not  at  va.iiance  with, 
and  perfectly  excusable  in,  professors  of  other  arts 
and  sciences,  when  placed  in  a  similar  situation 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  man's  native 
character  to  he  exhibited  in  his  productions,  in  the 
composiiions  of  Bett'  oven  we  shall  frequently  per 
ceive  it  to  he  perfectly  delineated.  For  instance  ; 
his  Ops.  90  and  101,  two  sonatas  abounding  in  bis 
singnlarity  of  style,  containing  the  most  amiable 
thoughts,  intense  feeling,  and  passion,  with  a  decided 
melancholy  pervading  the  whole.  Persons  not  en- 
dued with  a  portion  of  these  feelings,  (particularly 
the  last-named)  or  not  pos.'-essing  a  very  strong  pas- 
sion for  music  in  the  abstract,  cannot  sympatfuze 
with  the  author,  or  appreciate  his  digressions  in  these 
instances  from  the  conventional  form  of  sonata-writ- 
ing. 

Another  cau^e  for  mistaking  Beethoven's  disposi- 
tion, arose  from  the  circumstance  of  foreigners  visit- 
ing Vienna,  who  were  ambitious  of  contemplating 
the  greatest  genius  in  that  capital,  and  of  hearing 
him  perform.  But  when  from  their  unmusical  ques- 
tions and  heterodox  remarks,  he  discovered  that  a 
mere  travelling  curiosity,  and  not  musical  feeling 
had  attracted  them,  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  their  sellish  importunities;  he  would  inter- 
pret their  visit  into  an  intrusion  and  an  impertinence  ; 
and  consequently,  feeling  highly  offended,  was  not 


scrupulous  in  exhibiting  his  displeasure,  in  the  most 
pointed  and  abrupt  mtJnner;  a  reception  which,  as  it 
was  ill-calculated  to  leave  an  agreeable  impression 
with  those  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  rebuke,  did  not  also  fail  in  prompting 
them  to  represent  his  deportment  unfavorably  to  the 
world.  lie  would  frequently  revert  to  these  intrud- 
ers when  conversing  with  a  friend,  and  relate  many 
singular  anecdotes,  resulting  from  their  annoying 
visits. 

When  his  mind  was  perfectly  free  from  his  compo- 
sitions, he  particularly  delighted  in  the  society  of 
one  or  two  intimiites.  It  sensibly  comforted  him, 
and  at  once  dispelled  the  cloud  of  melancholy  that 
bung  over  his  spirit.  His  conversation  then  became 
bighlv  animated,  and  he  was  extremely  loquacious. 
The  favorite  medium  by  which  he  expressed  his 
ideas,  was  the  Italian ;  his  pronunciation  of  that 
language  being  better  than  either  bis  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  for  having  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Vienna,  he  had  imbibed  the  Viennese  pronuacia- 
tion,  which  is  considered  the  worst  in  all  Germany  ; 
and  indeed,  is  only  to  be  supported  on  the  stage,  and 
as  a  patois  dialect ;  the  natives  considering  it  a  vehi- 
cle for  wit  and  humorous  amusement. 

It  would  naturally  be  concluded,  that  Beethoven's 
preeminence  as  a  composer  should  have  placed  him 
above  the  envy  of  the  profession  ;  but  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  No  doubt  the  feeling  died  with 
him,  although  it  existed  during  his  life  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  particuiaily  in  Vienna.  This 
unworthy  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  to- 
gether with  his  own  unhappy  malady,  doubtless  in- 
creased his  melancholy,  and  rendered  him  more  re- 
cluse in  his  social  habits.  In  justice,  however,  it 
should  here  be  stated,  that  some  of  his  most  ardent 
admirer.s,  both  professors  and  amateurs,  resided  in 
Vienna.  Latterly  his  deafness  became  so  aggravated 
and  confirmed,  as  to  oblige  those  who  wished  to 
communicate  with  him,  to  have  recourse  to  writing; 
but  being  very  excitable  and  tenacious  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  infirmity,  if  they  were  not  rapid  in  their 
oommnnication,  he  would  endeavor  to  anticipate 
what  was  intended,  or  evade  the  question  altogether, 
by  changing  the  discourse.  Some  judges  are  of 
opinion,  that  his  misfortune  had  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  his  writings,  and  that  it  contributed  to 
their  complexity,  particularly  his  latter  productions  ; 
but  it  would  have  required  a  much  more  extended 
period  than  was  allotted  to  him,  to  have  caused  him 
to  forget  the  powers  or  genius  of  an  orchestra.  In- 
deed, bad  he  been  spared  twenty  or  thirty  yeas  long- 
er, we  mav  conceive  him  to  have  contracted  a  con- 
fused idea  of  musical  sounds  and  combinations  ;  hut 
his  great  experience  of  orchestr;"il  effects,  so  satisfac- 
torily exemplified  in  all  his  works — his  profound 
knowledge  of  harmony,  and  his  inexhaustible  fancv, 
would  always  have  assisted  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MnsTG  IN  THIS  Number.  —  "The  Hymn  of  Prai.'9e,"  is  con- 
cluded with  a  title  pa^e  and  the  words  of  the  Cantata. 


Music  at  Home. 

The  report,  from  week  to  week,  is  certainly  bnt 
meagre  as  compared  with  what  we  collect  under 
the  head  of  "  Music  Abroad."  It  is  naturally  a 
poor  time  for  Fine  Arts,  when  war  is  the  chief 
art.  Bnt  music  cannot  die  out  in  the  free  States 
— not  till  Freedom  dies.  Freedom  is  fresh  and 
full  of  joy,  buoyant  even  in  her  trials,  with  in- 
stincts all  in  sympathy  with  harmony-and  heaven. 
Freedom  loves  beauty  and  loves  music,  and  like 
the  bird  must  sinfr.  We  wonder  how  much  music 
(music  as  an  Art,  we  mean,  as  a  refining  influ- 
ence) there  is  in  Secessia  !  What  a  field  for  ar- 
tists !  But  Freedom  must  have  music  with  the 
breath  of  life.  While  she  breathes  and  holds  her 
own,  she  never  can  consent  to  the  mean  and  false 
economy  of  banishing  the  Muses.  Culture  and 
refinement  are  what  a  free  State  cannot  afford 
to  do  without ;  and  they  will  surely  die  with  Free- 
dom. 


Boston  has  nothing  to  report  for  the  week  past 
in  the  way  of  corcerts.  But  next  week  there 
will  be  an  Amateur  Orchestra  to  speak  of;  on 
Sunday  evening  after  Christmas,  we  shall  have 
the  "  Messiah  "  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society ;  and  then  will  follow  orchestral  and 
chamber  concerts,  what  more  we  shall  see.  Art 
is  not  dead  among  us  yet,  nor  voiceless  in  a  swoon 
of  terror.  From  other  quarters  round  us  the 
week  brings  reports  of  concerts  worthy  to  be 
mentioned,  as  showing  that  music  still  lives,  and 
that  her  standard  is  not  lowered  in  the  life  strug- 
gle of  the  nation.  Here  is,  for  instance,  this  from 
Worcester,  heart  of  the  old  Bay  State  ;  "  Stella" 
writes  (in  the  Palladium). 

"  The  concert,  given  by  the  choir  of  the  First  Un- 
itarian church  on  Friday  evening,  was  excellent  in 
regard  to  the  music  performed  and  the  manner  of  its 
performance.  Mr.  Thayer,  organist  of  the  church, 
played  a  Chorus  from  the  Huguenots,  "  God  Save  the 
King,"  with  original  variations,  the  Coronation  March 
from  The  Prophet ;  and  Bach's  Fugue  in  G  minor,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  a  conscientious  student  of 
his  instrument.  His  pedal  playing  and  management 
of  the  stops,  &c.,  were  very  greatly  commended.  The 
choir  sang  Et  Incarnatus  from  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass,  and  there  were  solos  and  duets  sung  with  taste 
and  expression.  We  must  particularize  Miss  Whit- 
ing's singing  of  Beethoven's  Adelaide  as  being  espe- 
cially good.  Mr.  Lawrence  sang  the  Messiah  air — 
The  People  that  walked  in  Darkness,  with  very  good 
eflPect.  Miss  Metcalf  sang  the  sadly  beautiful  air, 
"He  was  despised;"  and  Mr.  Stocking  gave  excel- 
lent expression  to  the  air.  Be  thou  faithful.  The 
occasion  introduced  a  young  debutante.  Miss  Lizzie 
Eaton,  who  has  a  voice  of  remarkable  purity  and 
sweetness,  which  was  heard  to  good  advantage  in  an 
air  from  Mozart  and  in  the  duet,  with  Miss  Whiting, 
"0  Loveli/  Peace."  The  concert  was  a  most  agreea- 
ble one,  creditable  alike  to  the  performers  and  to  the 
large  audience,  which  gave  undivided  attention  to  the 
music  gratuitously  offered  by  Mr.  Stocking  and  his 
associates." 

In  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Thomas 
gave  their  first  Soiree  of  classical  chamber  music, 
at  the  Academy  Foyer,  last  Saturday  evening. 
And  the  "Germania  Rehearsals"  go  on  regularly, 
although  not  crowded  as  before,  giving  welcome 
tastes  of  orchestral  music,  symphonies,  overtures, 
and  lighter  things.  "Mercutio"  writes  us  from 
there  : 

"  But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  it  is  much 
more  difKcult  now  to  get  an  audience  together,  than 
it  was  a  twelvemonth  since.  I  do  not  know  that 
money  is  so  much  scarcer,  but  the  majority  of  people 
consider  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  consider  it  so  ; 
— sensible,  thoughtful  people,  and  you  will  find  few 
lovers  of  classical  music  that  are  not  of  this  class, 
entertain  just  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  attending 
public  amusements  of  any  kind,  in  times  like  the 
present.  So  many  have  dear  friends  and  relatives 
in  our  great  array,  and  who  can  tell  how  soon  how 
many  households  may  he  transformed  into  scenes 
of  sadness  and  mourning,  by  the  uncertain  fate  of 
war  1  With  such  melancholy  anticipations  ever  be. 
fore  them,  there  is  necessarily  on  their  part  no  dispos- 
ition to  patronize  public  assemblages,  and  the  mana- 
gers of  such  affairs  cannot  reasonably  complain  if 
they  suffer  in  their  purses  from  this  very  natural  state 
ot  the  intelligent  public  mind.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  absent,  whose  lives 
are  in  daily  peril  for  our  sakes." 

This  is  well,  and  honorable  to  the  music-loving 
people  of  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  not  good  econ- 
omy, moral  or  material,  to  let  the  serious  abstin- 
ence go  too  far.  Even  amusement,  entertainment, 
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is  as  essential  as  fresli  air  tohealtli,  and  tlie  mind 
fevers  in  the  noblest  purpose  without  it.  Be- 
sides, music  is  more  than  amusement,  than  mere 
trifling  of  hfe  away.  It  is  culture,  inspiration, 
breath  of  life,  in  the  dgree  that  it  is  noble 
music  and  not  low.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of  it,  re- 
trenchment of  superfluous  expenses,  and  all  that, 
consider:  We  have  never  spent  much  upon 
music  ;  concerts,  if  luxuries,  are  the  cheapest  of 
all  luxuries  ;  dinner  parties,  balls  and  dresses — 
these  cost  money,  and  it  is  a  real  economy  which 
retrenches  these.  But  for  a  single  bottle  of 
cliampagne  one  can  have  three  or  four  concerts 
of  the  finest  music — symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
and  what  not.  To  the  music  lover  these  are  ne- 
cessaries of  life  (at  least  until  we  come  into  the 
very  worst  strait),  and  he  will  not  cut  of  this 
trifling  expense,  while  he  keeps  on  expending 
largely  to  keep  up  the  mere  vulgar  liberality  of 
fashion  and  conventionality. 

To  the  report  of  Philadelphia  must  be  added 
Romberg's  Cantata  "  The  Song  of  the  Bell," 
which  was  performed  on  the  10th,  at  the  Mu.sical 
Fund  Hall,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
assisted  by  the  Germania  Orchestra  ;  and  a  con- 
cert by  the  Pupils  of  the  Blind  institution,  on 
Tuesday,  in  aid  of  the  "  Cooper  Refreshment 
Volunteer  Fund,"  with  orchestra,  chorus  and 
solos. 

Buffalo  has  been  co.mfoi-ted  by  a  visit  of 
the  Ullman  Italian  Opera  troupe,  with  Miles. 
Kellogg,  Hinkley,  Signer  Brignoli,  Susini  and 
the  rest ;  which  has  even  elicited  a  public  card  of 
thanks,  signed  by  music-loving  citizens,  to  the  act- 
ing director,  Mr.  Grau,  and  tendering  him  a  ben- 
efit. 

The  St.  Louis  Opera  House  opened  on  the 
9th,  as  a  "monster  Music  Hall." 

In  New  York,  the  Philharmonic  Society  gives, 
as  usual,  its  course  of  Symphony  Concerts  and 
Rehearsals,  with  its  noble  orchestra ;  and  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Thomas  have  already  given  their 
second  Soiree  of  classical  chamber  music,  with 
the  following  programme  : 

I.  Quartet  in  G  major;  Haydn.  1.  Allesro  con 
spirito  ;  2  Adagio  sostenuto  ;  3.  Minuetto,  presto  ;  4. 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Messrs.  Thomas,  Mosenthal, 
Matzka,  and  Bergner.  II.  Eomanzen,  for  Piano- 
forte. Op.  28;  Schumann.  Mr.  Wm.  Mason. — III. 
Trio  in  B  flat  minor.  Op.  5  ;   Volhnann.     1.  Largo  ; 

2.  Allegretto ;  2.  Allegro  con  brio.  Messrs.  Mason, 
Thomas  and  Bergner. — IV.  Quartet  in  E  minor. 
No.  8  ;  Beethoven.     I .  Allegro  ;    2.  Molto  Arlagio  ; 

3.  Allegretto,  Theme  Russe ;  4.  Finale,  Presto. 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Mosenth.tl,  Matzka,  and  Bergner. 

The  New  York  Harmonic  Society  give  their 
tenth  annual  performance  of  "The  Messiah"  on 
Christmas  night ;  Miss  M.  Brainard,  Mme.  Stoe- 
pel,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Thomas  and  G.  F.  Ilsley  will 
sustain  the  solos. 

—  And  so  we  might  go  on  telescoping  over  a 
notempty,  though  unusually  barren  field;  in  the 
absence  of  greater  luminaries,  gleaning  small 
stars  and  star  dust.  But  this  is  enough  to  show, 
at  least,  that  the  interest  in  music  is  not  quite 
dead. 


In  the  annual  performance  of  Handel's  "  Mes- 
siah," Sunday  evening  after  Christmas,  Mrs. 
Long  will  sing  the  principal  soprano  solos.  It 
will  be  the  last  opportunity  to  hear  her  in  those 
noble  airs,  since  this  occasion  marks  her  with- 
drawal of  herself  from  public  singing.  Hence- 
forth she  will  devote  all  her  energies  to  teaching. 


Mrs.  Kempton  will  sing  the  contralto  solos ; 
Mr.  GusTAVus  Geary  (from  the  Exeter  Hall 
Oratorios,  London),  the  tenor;  Mr.  J.  R. 
TriOMAS,  of  New  York,  the  bass ;  and  Miss 
Gii.soN  will  divide  the  soprano  airs  with  Mrs. 
Long.  Carl  Zerrahn,  of  course,  conducts, 
and  Mr.  Lang  presides  at  the  organ. 


Facing  the  Music.  —  The  war  (of  Union 
and  Freedom  versu.i  slaveholder  Rebellion) 
moves  to  the  tune,  it  is  said,  of  a  million  and  a 
half  or  two  millions  a  day.  Not  a  small  item  in 
the  vast  expenditure  is  the  sum  paid  to  military 
bands,  as  appears  by  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  The  United  Stales  Government  has  become  the 
great  patron  of  music,  in  the  lielligerent  days.  Sec- 
retary Cameron,  in  his  late  report,  spoke  against  the 
e.xpense  of  so  much  military  mnsic,  and'recotninend- 
ed  a  reduction  in  the  hands.  The  law  allows  twenty 
four  musicians — or  what  newspaper  reporters  call 
"pieces"  (why  not  call  them  shreds  or  patches,  or 
any  other  unmeaning  termj?) — to  each  regimental 
band.  If  we  admit  the  usefulness  or  necessity  for 
any  regimental  band,  twenty-four  musicians  instead 
of  being  too  great  a  number,  are  the  sm.allest  possi- 
ble force  to  give  strains  with  any  warlike  inspiration. 
The  hands  of  tlie  French  regiments  number  nenrly 
fifty  musicians  each.  Some  Austrian  bands  number 
as  high  as  eighty.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  appalled  at  the  expense,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  diat  our  improvised  army  contains 
over  six  hundred  regiments,  which  number  multi- 
plied by  twenty-four,  the  number  of  musicians  to 
eacii,  gives  fourteen  thousand  four  buniired  musi- 
cians, and  their  pay  atSLo  a  month  each  amounts 
to  some  S2, 606, 000  a  year,  withoet  counting  subsis- 
tence. But  to  get  good  musicians  in  this  city  for 
army  bands  at  t.liis  regulation  pay  is  now  next  to 
impossible.  Tluice  that  sum  is  said  to  be  asked  and^ 
freely  given  by  officers  of  certain  regiments." 

In  Prussia  there  is  a  band  master  general, 
who  organizes  and  controls  the  entire  music  of 
the  Prussian  army.  Every  band  in  the  whole 
kingdom  must  conform,  in  numbers,  in  the  selec- 
tion and  proportion  of  various  instruments,  in 
the  particular  structure,  compass,  piteh,  &c.,  of 
each  kind  of  instrument,  to  his  unitary  standard' 
He  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and  pro- 
bably knews  more  of  the  capacities  of  wind  in- 
struments and  the  best  ways  of  combining  them, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  most  effect,  for  every  kind  of 
service,  than  any  man  in  Europe.  Wieprecht  is 
his  name.  He  is  preparing  a  treatise  on  wind 
instruments,  which  will  be  invaluable.  Liszt 
and  Berlioz,  whose  work  on  "  Instrumentation  " 
is  well  known,  have  owed  much  to  Wieprecht. 
We  have  been  promised  by  him  a  schedule  of 
the  composition  of  the  bands,  larger  and  smaller, 
in  each  branch  of  the  Prussian  army,  together 
with  a  comparative  view  of  the  instruments  in 
use  in  Prussia,  Austria  and  France.  Had  we 
dreamed  of  war  at  the  time  when  we  often  saw 
him,  we  should  have  been  more  careful  to  secure 
the  prize.  But  our  only  object  now  in  mention- 
ing it  is,  to  suggest  the  obvious  economg,  as  well 
as  efficiency,  that  might  be  found  by  our  great 
army  in  some  such  unitary  regulation  of  the 
bands. 


Lovers  of  Mass  music,  and  particularly  the 
admirers  of  Weber,  will  be  interested  to  know, 
that  his  Mass  in  G  will  be  perfox-raed  at  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  in  Albany  Street,  in  this  city,  on 
Christmas  day,  at  10  1-2  A.M.  Miss  Wash- 
BURNE  will  sustain  the  principal  soprano,  and 
Mr.  WiLLCOX  will  preside  at  the  organ. 


''  Spiridion,"  in  his  Paris  letter  to  the  Evening 
Gazette,  exultingly  reports  a  piece  of  news  alarm- 
ing enough  to  one  wlio  does  not  happen  to  re- 
joice in  Charles  Lamb-Uke  ears — but  "  ears,"  by 
his  account,  are  common  among  Frenchmen  ; 

"  'Tis  Saint  Cecilia's  Day  I  How  can  I  better 
celebrate  it  than  by  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  (her 
patron  as  well  as  mine)  diat  the  downfall  of  pianos 
is  at  hand.  Henceforward  who  plays  —  pays. 
Everybody  cannot  possess  the  privilege  of  vexing 
the  neighborhood  and  murdering  sleep  and  good  na- 
ture within  a  radius  as  extensive  as  carage  ,  for 
pianos  arc  to  be  classed  with  dogs  as  a  nuisance,  and 
artists  connot  bay  Rossini  except  on  the  condition 
dogs  arc  allowed  to  hay  the  moon,  they  must  pay  for 
it.  When  civilization  throws  cats  into  tlio  tax 
gatherer's  w.allet  there  may  be  some  hope  of  millen" 
ium. 

Mons.  Fould  (thank  heaven  there  is  no  Ghetto  for 
Jews  in  France !)  is  the  divinity  that  so  opportunely 
steps  out  of  his  machine  in  Saint  Cecilia's  aid.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  she  owes  obligations  to  bankers. 
You  remember  Mendelssohn  contrived  to  marry  the 
delightful  chimes  of  resonant  gold  with  the  magic  of 
counterpoint,  and  if  Meyerbeer  has  not  officiated  in 
a  "  back  office,"  his  father  did  and  his  brothers  do, 
and  the  altar  whose  horns  give  him  immunity  from 
creditors  and  fast  days  stands  there.  Mons.  Fould, 
touched  by  the  species  of  the  question  which  evei'y 
porter's  daughter  thinks  she  may  inflict  on  our  ears 
has  determined  that  a  tax  —  I  hope  a  heavy  one —  is 
to  be  levied  on  every  piano  used,  which  measure  will 
be  beneficial  in  several  ways ;  it  will  increase  tha 
revenues  of  the  state,  it  will  greatly  diminish  pianos, 
and  it  will  solace  involinitary  listener's'  ears  by  allow- 
ing them  to  think  as  they  hear  pianos  tortured 
"  There  is  a  tax  payer  who  is  making  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  state  lighter."  This  is  the  most  popular 
tax  ever  levied  in  France.  Pianos  had  demoralized 
public  morals  and  given  music  a  reputation,  which 
corrupted  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
broils  of  opera  singers  and  their  managers.  Its 
reputation  had  become  so  spoiled  a  serious  gentleman 
dared  define  it ;  "  The  most  bearable  of  noises,"  and 
a  brilliant  person  ventured  to  reply  to  the  query : 
"  Do  you  like  music?"  by  drawing  on  his  gloves, 
buttoning  close  his  coat  and  putting  on  his  hat  with  a 
defiant  cock,  and  saying  ;  "  I  ain't  afraid  of  it,  sir?  " 
Divine  Cecilia,  it  had  come  to  this  pass  ! " 


A  further  evidence  that  the  Parisians  have 
"  ears  "  is,  that  they  find  Gluck's  music  heavy. 
They  shed  tears  over  it  and  run  away  from  it: 
— so  the  Philadelphia  Transcript  learns : 

A  rival,  in  heaviness,  to  Wagner's  Tannhduser  has 
bsen  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  Gluck's 
Alceste,  and,  which  has  met  with  a  total  failure. 
Florentine  the  critic  in  spoakiug  of  it  thus  concludes  : 
"  Fatigue  aiid  exhaustion  began  to  appear  on  every 
face,  an  Arctic  spread  from  person  to  person,  the  au. 
dience  could  stand  it  no  longer.  There  was  too 
much  desolation,  too  much  sadness,  too  many  tears  ! 
The  first  act  was  fiooded  with  tears,  the  second  act 
was  drowned  in  tears,  the  third  act  was  suffocated 
with  tears.  People  applauded,  they  admired.  They 
gaped,  they  venerated  Gluck  and  Gluck's  mtisic,  and 
they  quitted  the  opera  dying  to  hear  Don  Juan,  or 
William  lell,  or  the  Huguenots,  or  the  Secret  Marriage, 
or  the  Barber  of  Seville." 


UBU  %lxsR)i. 


Berlin. — Two  Italian  operas  will  regale  the  some- 
what musically  blas6  Berliners  this  winter,  as  they 
did  the  last :  one  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  alter- 
nating with  the  regular  German  company,  and  one 
at  the  beautiful   Victoria  Theatre,  where  they  have' 
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still  Mile.  Avtot,  and  have  also  (if  our  informant,  a 
French  journal,  says  true)  won  over  Trebelli  from 
the  other  house.  Berlin  was  in  raptures  with  Tre- 
belli last  year;  it  will  go  crazy  about  " little Patti," 
who  was  to  sing  this  month  at  the  lloyal  Opera,  in 
the  Merelli  troupe.  The  sisters  Marchisio  are  there 
too,  and  one  of  them,  Barbara,  has  made  a  sensation 
as  Desdemona  in  Rossini's  "  Otello."  An  opera  by 
Rubinstein,  Die  Landeskinder,  is  to  bo  brought  out. 
Gluck's  operas  {minus,  alas,  Johanna  Wagner),  and 
Mozart's,  "Weber's,  Oierubini's,  &c.,  will  probably 
"  turn  up  "  from  time  to  time  on  the  German  nights. 
At  the  little  Frederic-William  theatre,  OflFenbach's 
"Orpheus  in  Hell  "  farce  does  not  seem  to  run  all  the 
time,  as  it  did  (nearly)  last  winter.  Another  pretty 
French  thing:  "The  Hermit's  Bell"  is  now  succeeding 
— in  both  setises  of  the  word — sung  by  Frau  Haerting 
and  Ungar,  and  Herr  Winckelmann. 

In  the  second  concert  of  the  Laub  and  Radecke 
Quartet,  a  quartet  by  Richter,  professor  in  the  Leip- 
zig conservatorium,  was  much  applauded. 

Amsterdam.  —  Four  national  concerts,  with  or- 
chestra, have  been  organized  for  bringing  out  the 
■works  of  native  artists.  At  the  first  were  given 
compositions  by  Van  Bree,  Caenen,  Heinze,  Hartog 
and  Verhulst ;  at  the  second,  a  Symphony  by  Ver- 
hulst,  an  overture  and  a  ballad  by  Hartog,  and  other 
works.  The  violinists  Joachim  and  Vieuxtemps, 
the  'cellist  Davidoff  (of  Leipzig),  the  pianist  Biilow 
and  other  eminent  artists,  are  expected. 

Matence.  —  Handel's  "  Belshazzar  "  was  per- 
formed here,  under  Riihl's  direction,  on  the  28th 
October. 

CoLOONE.  —  The  Manner-Gesangverein  gave  a 
grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  last  Tuesday, 
under  the  direction  of  their  talented  conductor,  Herr 
Franz  Weber.  For  the  first  time  the  programme 
bore  the  heading,  "Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Maj- 
esty William  L  of  Prussia."  A  part  of  the  receipts 
were  set  aside  for  charitable  purposes.  Beethoven's 
overture  to  Eipnoni,  and  Cherubini's  overture  to  Les 
Abenca-rages,  were  exceedingly  well  played  by  the 
town  band.  In  the  first  part,  the  members  of  the 
Verein  sang  tlu-ee  songs  (by  Franz  Otto,  C.  M.  Von 
Weber, and  Felix  Mendelssohn  )and  Lenau's  "Sturm- 
esmythe,"  set  for  a  chorus  of  male  voices  and  a 
full  band,  and  composed  e.xpressly  for  the  late  grand 
festival  at  Nuremberg,  by  F.  Lachner,  and,  in  the 
second  part,  Wolfgang  Miiller's  cantata,  "  An  das 
Vaterland,"  set  to  music  by  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

To  the  great  delight  of  all  lovers  of  male  choral 
singing,  the  Vi^-cin  once  more  distinguished  itself  by 
the  style  in  which  it  gave  the  various  pieces  set  down 
for  it.  The  term  "  precision  "  is  far  too  weak  to  de- 
scribe the  perfect  exactitude  with  which  all  the  mem- 
bers, as  though  they  were  but  one  man,  gave  the 
most  delicate  touches  of  light  and  shade,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  most  faultless  intonation  and  purity, 
free  from  anything  even  approaching  harshness  ;  in 
a  word,  the  singing  of  the  Verein  afforded  every  one 
an  artistic  treat,  which  w.is  the  best  possible  proof  of 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the  members  da- 
vote  themselves  to  their  task.  The  two  festival  com- 
positions had  been  well  rehearsed,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, executed  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 
Laclmer's  work  is  an  unusually  taking  composition, 
and  testifies  to  the  profound  skill  of  its  composer  ;  the 
hand  of  an  experienced  maestro  is  visible  throughout. 
The  instrumentation  is  first-rate,  and  must  mollify 
even  those  who  object  to  a  full  band  with  male  choral 
singing.  Now,  it  strikes  us  that  the  employment  of 
stringed  instruments,  especially  violins,  is  exceeding- 
ly appropriate  in  the  accompaniment  of  male  chor- 
uses, because  they  tend  to  act  as  a  relief  to  the  lower 
male  voices,  and  thus  prevent  the  latter  from  appear- 
ing too  sombre  and  monotonous.  Ferdinand  Hiller's 
cantata  has  simply  an  accompaniment  of  brass  instru- 
ments, which  is,  undoubtedly  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  large  masses.  Mendelssohn,  for  instance, 
had  only  a  brass  accompaniment  for  his  work,  "  An 
die  Kiinstler,"  which  he  composed  for  the  grand  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  Vocal  Festival  in  Cologne.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  this  style  of  writing  does  not  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  in  a  small  room,  simply  because 
it  produces — too  much.  The  Cantata  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  compositions  we  already  possess  for 
male  voices.  The  first  and  last  strophes,  in  which 
t  he  poem  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 


the  composer,  are  most  effective  and  full  of  dash. 
But  the  work  is,  as  a  whole,  too  long,  a  fault  occas- 
ioned, despite  certain  highly  clever  thoughts,  princi- 
pally by  the  middle  portion,  which  Herr  Hiller  could 
hardly  have  treated  save, as  he  has  done,  in  a  declam- 
atory style.  With  regard  to  the  words,  we  wouhl 
simply  observe  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  compose 
music  to  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  Germany. 

Mile.  Am.ilie  Bido  had  been  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee to  perform  the  instrumental  solos,  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  concert. 
This  amiable  young  lady  is  making  such  rajiid  ad- 
vances on  the  road  to  real  fame,  that  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  task  to  follow  her,  in  all  her  triumphs, 
through  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Westphalia.  She 
played  Vieuxtemps'  violin  concerto.  No.  1.;  the  first 
movement  before,  and  the  last  two  movements  after 
the  three  songs.  She  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Mayse- 
der,  in  Vienna,  bnt,  as  she  owes  her  progress  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art  to  the  Belgian  school,  her 
selection  of  the  works  of  Vieuxtemps,  Leonard,  &c., 
spring  from  a  kind  of  reverential  feeling,  which  we 
cannot  help  respecting,  especially,  as  Vieuxtemps' 
work,  already  named,  by  its  style  of  composition,  by 
the  extravagant  length  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  spin- 
ning out  of  certain  enormously  difficult  passages, 
renders  the  achievement  of  success  a  task  which  is 
by  no  means  easy  for  the  artist.  Mile.  Bido's  play 
is  distinguished  by  purity  and  volume  of  tone,  by 
perfect  power  in  overcoming  all  technical  difficulties, 
and  by  a  degree  of  vigor  and  endurance  for  which 
we  should  hardly  have  given  one  of  the  fair  sex 
credit.  Mile.  Bido  differs  most  favorably  from  or- 
dinary virtuosos  by  the  partiality  she  displays  for 
what  is  really  serious  and  noble  in  art.  The  way  in 
which  she  performed  Beethoven's  Romance,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  concert,  convinced  us  most  satis- 
factorily of  her  ability  to  conceive  and  interpret  clas- 
sical music  of  the  highest  kind. — Mas.  World,  Nov. 
23. 

ViEWNA. — At  the  Imperial  Opera  House  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  last  week  has  included,  among  other 
pieces.  Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro.  It  will,  perhaps,  scarcely 
be  believed  that  the  representation  of  snch  a  work  as 
this  is  anything  but  a  triumph  for  the  grand  lyric 
establishment  of  the  Hapsburg  capital.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  respectably  supported,  but  as  a  whole, 
the  performance  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  far 
from  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  Herr  Esscr,  al- 
though a  ffood  practical  musician,  is  not  the  man  to 
conduct  Mozart's  music.  lie  is  far  too  plodding 
and  dry  for  the  task.  With  regard  to  the  singers, 
Herr  Draxler  is  quite  out  of  his  element — a  regular 
fish  out  of  water — as  Figaro,  the  joyous,  the  careless, 
licfht-hearted  and  astute.  The  same  may  safely  be 
affirmed  of  Mile.  Liebhart  as  the  page  Cherubino,  al- 
though it  is  hut  an  act  of  justice  to  state  that  she 
sings  every  note  set  down  for  her.  What  is  wanting 
is  soul  and  spirit.  I  cannot  say  much  in  praise  either 
of  M.ad.  Ellinger  as  the  Countess,  or  Mad.  Dustmann 
as  Susanna,  a  part  formerly  sustained  by  Mile. 
Wildauer.  The  other  ch'iracters  were  plaved  and 
sung  rather  better.  But  if  Mile.  Leibhart  does  not 
make  a  good  page,  she  is  admirable  as  the  coquettish 
farmer's  wife  in  Das  Glockchendes  Jtrcmifen,  a  part  in 
which  she  has  made  a  decided  hit.  Mile.  Wildauer 
pl.ays  Rose  Friquet,  but  her  appearance  is  not  youth- 
ful enough,  and  her  acting  wants  individuality.  The 
male  personages  are  well  represented  by  Herren  May- 
erhofer,  Walter  and  Ilolzel.  I  have  just  witnessed 
the  d^but  of  a  new  tenor,  Herr  Morini  by  name.  He 
selected  the  character  of  Arnold,  in  Guilkinnie  Tell, 
for  his  coup  d'essai  before  a  Viennese  public.  He 
certainly  was  not  a  failure,  but  as  certainly  he  is  not 
the  man  to  figure  as  first  tenor  at  the  Imperial  Opera. 
He  has  many  qualities  to  recommend  him,  but  he 
fails  in  one  most  essential  particular,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  his  voice  itself.  It  is  really  pain- 
ful to  hear  him  attempting  to  "  pump  up  "  the  higher 
notes. 

MoNiCH. — Herr  Christian  Seidel,  a  promising 
young  compcsei,  died  here  on  the  ISth  September. 

Dresden. — Gluck's  Iphigenia  auf  Tauris  has  been 
revived  with  the  most  cheering  results.  Everyone  is 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  conductor,  Herr 
Rietz,  for  the  care  and  energy  he  has  bestowed  upon 
the  rehearsals.  Mad.  Biirde-Ney,  as  Iphigenia  ;  Herr 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfcld,  as  Pylades,  and  HerrMitte- 
wurzer,  as  Oi'estes,  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  were  frequently  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  a 
house  crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Herr  Degele  was  not, 
by  any  means,  suited  to  the  part  of  Thoas.  The  or- 
chestra, chorus,  and  ballet  contributed  their  fair  share 
to  the  success  of  the  revival. — Corr.  London  Musical 
World. 


'prial  Sotires. 


DESCKIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 

I-.  -A_  T  DB  S  T     Is/Z  XJ  S  I  C 
PublisUecl  by  Oliver  Dit«oii  8c  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

The  Tear  (Die  Thrancn).  Fr.  A(/the.  25 

A  Song  of  great  and  marked  beauty,  written  for  a 
Tenor  voice,  to  the  same  words  which  Stigellihas  ren- 
dered into  music.  The  well-known  version  of  the 
great  Tenor  should  awaken  no  prejudicial  feeling 
against  this  new  setting,  which,  if  once  fairly  tried, 
will  be  accorded  a  high  place  unanimously. 


Oh  !  ye  tears. 


Franz  Aht.  25 


A  new  Song  by  the  popular  German  Songwriter, 
and  one  which  seems  to  follow  more  closely  in  the 
wake  of  his  best  efforts,  such  as  "  When  the  swallows 
homeward  fly''  and  others,  than  those  which  have 
lately  appeared  from  his  pen. 

Glory  Hallelujah,  with  a  Guitar  accompaniment. 

C.  J.  Dom.  25 
A  very  simple  arrangement. 

Our  native  land.     A  Song  of  Liberty. 

G.    W.  Moiris,  25 

This  is  one  of  the  twelve  songs  selected  by  the  New 
York  Prize  Committee  as  the  best  among  twelve  hun- 
dred, from  which  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  it 
possesses  more  than  average  merit. 


EfFa  Gray.     Ballad. 


E,  E.  Corel/.  25 


Ooe  of  those  simple  strains  which  are  quickly 
caught  by  the  ear  and  easily  remembered.  It  will  be- 
come popular. 

A  flower  thou  resemblcst.       (Du  bist   wie  eine 
Blume).  F.  Afjathe.  25 

A  well-known  German  lyric  by  Heine,  which  has 
been  set  to  music  perhaps  by  more  composer?  than 
any  other  in  any  language.  This  new  version  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity  as  well  as  originality,  and  will 
doubtless  make  friends. 

Instrumental  Music. 


Sibylle.    Romance. 


Brinley  Bichards.  35 


A  new  original  composition,  whose  captivating  mel- 
ody, adorned  with  those  delicate  embellishments,  for 
which  this  author  is  distinguished,  will  soon  make  it 
a  general  favorite  in  the  drawing-room. 

Meteor  Grand  Galop.  For  four  hands. 

H.  A.  WoUenhaupt.  60 

An  effective  arrangement  of  a  brilliant  Galop  which 
is  already  widely  known,  and  one  of  the  best  things 
this  composer  has  written. 

Eandom  Polka.  Robt.  Bell.  25 

Simple  and  pleasing. 

Books. 

Oratorio  Chorus  Book.  75 

This  handsome  Octavo  volume  of  188  pages  will  be 
found  to  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  libra- 
raries  of  Musical  Societies,  choirs  and  amateurs.  In 
a  neat  and  compact  form  the  best  choruses  of  the 
best  Oratorios  are  certainty  cheap  at  the  price  of  this 
collection,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  besides  this, 
the  greater  convenience  of  use  arising  from  having 
the  choruses  in  a  single  volume  and  thus  not  being 
obliged  to  handle  over  half  a  dozen  or  more  books  is 
a  recommendation  in  favor  of  this  new  work  which 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  singers. 


Music  bt  Mah,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  tills  Jourual. 

From   Felix   Mendelssohn's   Travelling 
Letters. 

Rome,  Not.  23, 1S30. 
Just  as  I  wanted  to  bo  working  on  the  Hebri- 
des, in  comes  Ilerr  B.,  a  musician  from  Majidc- 
bui'g,  plays  me  a  whole  book  of  sonjjs,  and  an 
Aoe  Maria,  and  asks  me  my  opinion  of  them  by 
way  of  instruction.  I  fancy  myself  like  Nestor 
im  Polrock  (?),  and  have  given  him  a  sorrowful 
lecture,  but  have  lost  a  morning  in  Kome  by  the 
means,  which  is  a  pity.  The  choral :  "  Mil/en  wir 
ill  Leben  sind"  is  finished,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
church  pieces  I  have  made.  After  ending  the 
Hehridesl  think  of  going  at  Handel's  "Solomon,'' 
and  arranging  it  for  future  performance,  with 
abbreviations  and  all.  Then  I  think  of  writing 
the  Christmas  music:  "  Von  Himmel  hoch"  and 
the  A  minor  Symphony,  —  perhaps  somethings 
for  the  piano,  and  a  Concerto,  &c.,  just  as  it  may 
happen.  In  all  this,  I  confess,  I  miss  very  much 
some  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  can  communicate 
new  things,  —  who  knows  how  to  peep  into  the 
score  with  me,  or  play  an  accompanying  bass,  or 
a  flute  ;  so,  when  a  piece  is  done,  I  have  to  lay  it 
into  the  chest,  without  anybody  to  enjoy  it.  I 
have  become  spoiled  in  this  particular  in  Lon- 
don. Such  friends  as  those  I  probably  shall  not 
find  again  together.  Here  one  must  always  say 
but  half,  to  keep  the  best  half  to  himself;  while 
there  one  said  half,  because  the  other  half  was 
understood  of  itself;  the  other  person  knew  it 
already. 

But  truly  it  is  glorious  here.  Lately  we  young 
folks  were  in  Albano  ;  we  sot  out  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  brightest  weather;  under  the 
great  acqueduct,  which  cuts  itself  off  sharp  in 
dark  brown  from  the  clear  sky,  the  road  kept  on 
as  far  as  Frascati — from  there  to  a  cloister, 
(/ro/ta/eirafa,  where  there  are  beautiful  frescoes 
by  Domenichino, — then  to  Marino,  which  lies  very 
picturesquely  on  a  hill ;  and  so  we  came  to  Castel 
Gandolfo  on  the  lake.  All  these  places,  like  my 
first  impression  in  Italy,  are  by  no  means  striking, 
or  so  strangely  beautiful,  as  one  imagines  he  will 
find  them  ;  but  they  feel  so  good  for  one,  so  satis- 
.  fying,  all  the  lines  so  softly  picturesque,  and  such 
a  perfect  whole,  all  framed  and  lighted,  and  all 
that.  Here  I  must  pronounce  a  eulogium  on  my 
monks ;  they  always  make  a  picture  complete  at 
once,  and  give  it  tone  and  color  with  their  vari- 
gated  costumes,  and  their  devout,  silent  gait,  and 
sombre  mien.  From  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano 
runs  a  beautiful  and  shady  alley  of  evergreen 
oaks  along  the  lake  ;  and  here  now  it  swarms 
with  monks  of  all  sorts,  who  animate  the  land- 
scape, or  make  it  lonely  too.  Near  the  city,  a 
pair  of  begging  monks  were  walking,  —  further 
along  came  a  whole  troop  of  young  Jesuits, — then 
an  elegant  young  ecclesiastic  lay  in  the  bushes, 
reading, —  further  on  stood  a  couple  in  the  wood 
with  fowling  pieces,  lying  in  wait  for  birds  ;  then 
came  a  cloister,  around  which  stood  a  lot  of  little 
chapels  in  a  circle.     It  was  quite  lonely  there  at  | 


first ;  but  then  a  stupid,  dirty  capuchin  came  out, 
all  laden  with  big  bunches  of  flowers,  and  stuck 
them  round  before  the  images  of  the  saints,  first 
kneeling  before  each,  before  adorning  it.  We 
went  on,  and  met  two  old  prelates  in  eager  con- 
versation ; —  in  the  cloister  before  Albano  the 
bell  rang  for  vespers  ;  and  even  on  the  highest 
mountain  stands  a  cloister  of  the  Passionists. 
There  they  must  not  speak  more  than  an  hour 
each  day,  and  occupy  themselves  always  with  the 
history  of  the  Passion.  Very  strange  it  was  to 
us  in  Albano,  in  the  midst  of  the  girls  with  their 
pitchers  on  their  heads,  among  the  vegetable  and 
flower  dealers,  in  all  the  throng  and  clamor,  to 
meet  such  a  coal-black  dumb  monk  on  his  -way 
back  to  Monte  Cavo.  So  they  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  glorious  region,  and  form  a 
strange,  melancholy  ground  color  to  all  that  is 
merry,  free  and  lively,  and  to  the  eternal  cheer- 
fulness which  nature  gives.  It  is  as  if  men  need- 
ed here  a  counterweight  on  that  account.  But 
that  is  not  at  all  my  case,  as  I  need  no  contrast, 
to  enjoy  what  I  have. 

I  am  often  at  Bunsen'ss,  and  as  he  likes  to  turn 
the  conversation  upon  his  liturgy,  and  upon  the 
musical  part  of  it,  which  I  find  very  faulty,  I  hold 
no  leaf  before  my  mouth,  but  speak  my  opinion 
right  out,  and,  as  I  believe,  that  is  the  only  way 
to  come  nearer  to  men.  In  this  way  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  couple  of  long,  earnest  talks,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  learn  to  know  each  other  more  en- 
tirely. Yesterday  there  was  music  of  Palestrina 
at  his  house,  as  there  is  every  Monday,  and  there 
for  the  first  time  I  have  played  irt  corpore  before 
the  Roman  musicians.  I  know  well  enough,  how  I 
got  to  play  at  people's  houses  at  first  in  a  strange 
city.  I  usually  feel  a  bit  embarassed  by  it,  and 
so  it  was  yesterday.  The  papal  singers  had  sung 
Palestrina  out,  and  now  I  had  to  play  something. 
Anything  brilliant  was  out  of  place,  and  of  the 
serious  they  had  had  more  than  enough.  So  T  asked 
the  director  Astolfi  for  a  theme,  and  he  picked 
out  with  one  fincer  this  : 


and  smiled  when  he  had  done  it ;  the  black  frock- 
ed  abbes  placed  themselves  around  me,  and  had 
great  delight  in  it.  That  I  remarked,  and  it 
cheered  me  up,  so  that  I  succeeded  towards  the 
end  right  well ;  they  clapped  as  if  they  were 
crazy ;  Bunsen  thought  I  had  confounded  the 
clergy, — in  short  the  thing  was  fine.  As  to  pub- 
lic playing  or  bringing  out  of  works,  there  are 
but  poor  opportunities  here  ;  so  one  must  keep 
to  private  society,  and  fish  in  troubled  water. 
Your  Felix. 

Rome.  Nov.  30, 1830. 
To  come  home  from  Bunsen's  in  the  moonlight, 
with  your  letter  in  one's  pocket,  and  then  to  read 
it  over  all  so  leisurely  to  oneself  in  the  night, — 
that  is  a  satisfaction,  such  as  I  wish  to  many  or 
to  few  !    'In  all   probability  I  shall   remain  here 


the  whole  winter,  and  not  go  to  Naples  until 
April.  There  is  so  much  that  is  splendid  to  be 
seon,  and  to  be  appreciated,  on  all  sides; — one 
has  first  to  think  himself  into  so  mu(.'h,  to  receive 
an  impression  from  it ;  and  then  too  I  have  so 
much  work  within  myself,  which  demands  quiet 
industry,  that  hurry  just  now  -would  spoil  all. 
And  although  I  continue  faithful  to  my  plan,  and 
only  take  up  into  me  one  new  impression  each 
day,  yet  I  am  now  and  then  obliged  to  make  days 
of  rest,  so  as  not  to  get  bewildered. 

To-day  I  write  little,  because  in  these  days  I 
must  stick  to  my  work  as  much  as  possible,  and 
I  cannot  get  the  better  of  myself  so  far,  as  not  to 
take,  as  Falstaff  says,  the  Beautiful  that  lies  before 
my  feet.  Moreover  the  weather  is  hruito  and 
cold  ;  such  weather  brings  no  good  moods  for 
narrative.  The  Pope  is  dying,  or  already  dead. 
"So  we  shall  soon  get  a  new  one,"  say  the  Italians 
very  indifferently;  and,  since  his  death  puts  no 
stop  to  the  carnival ;  since  the  church  festivals  go 
on,  with  their  pomp,  their  processions,  and  their 
fine  music  ;  since  in  fine  they  get  besides  that  the 
solemnities  of  the  masses  for  the  dead  and  the 
lying  in  state  in  St.  Peter's,  they  are  altogether 
contented,  provided  only  it  does  not  occur  in 
February. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  Mantius  likes  to  sing 
my  songs  and  sings  them  often.  Greet  him  from 
me  and  ask  him  too,  why  he  does  not  keep  his 
promise,  and  write  once  to  me  ?  I  have  already 
written  several  times  to  him,  that  is  to  say  notes. 
In  the  Ave  Maria,  and  in  the  choral  -^Aus  tiefer 
Notli"  are  passages  very  expressly  made  for  him, 
and  he  will  sing  them  inspiringly.  In  the  Ave, 
which  is  a  greeting  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  tenor 
(I  have  imagined  some  young  man  for  that)  sings 
each  part  over  first  alone,  before  the  choir. 
Now  as  the  piece  is  in  A  major,  and  at  the  words 
^'benedicta  tu"  goes  somewhat  high,  he  has  only 
to  prepare  his  high  A — it  will  sound  finely.  Get 
him  to  sing  you  a  song  of  a  bad  way  of  life, 
which  I  have  sent  to  Devrient  from  Venice.  The 
thing  is  so  between  ecstacy  and  despair,  and  he 
will  sing  it  well ;  but  do  not  show  it  further ; 
keep  it  under  40  eyes.  Ritz*  too  is  silent,  and 
I  long  onlv  too  much  for  his  violin,  and  his  deep 
play,  which  all  comes  before  my  sou!  when  I  see 
his  dear,  dainty  hand, — I  write  now  daily  on  the 
"  Hebrides,"  and  shall  send  it  to  him  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready.  It  is  a  piece  for  him  ;  strange  alto- 
gether. 

Of  my  life,  next  time ;  I  work  industriously 
and  live  very  glad  and  happy  ;  my  looking-glass 
is  stuck  full  of  Italian,  English  and  German  visit- 
ing cards  ;  every  evening  I  visit  acquaintances  ; 
there  is  a  Babylonish  confusion  of  tongues  in  my 
head,  for  English,  Italian,  German  and  French 
cross  each  other  there.  Day  before  yesterday  I 
had  to  improvise  again  before  the  Papal  singers. 
The  fellows  had  purposely  invented  the  oddest 
possible  theme  for  me,  wishing  to  lead  me  on  to 

*  The  violinist  Edward  Ritz — an  intimate  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. 
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the  smooth  ice  ;  but  they  call  me  Vinsuperahile 
professorone,  and  they  are  really  very  polite  and 
fi-icndly.  Now  I  wanted  to  describe  to  you  the 
Sundaj'  music  in  the  Sistine,  the  Soiree  at  Tor- 
Ionia's,  the  Vatican,  St.  Onofrio,  Guido's  Aurora, 
and  other  little  matters ;  but  the  next  time.  The 
post  goes,  and  this  sheet  with  it.  But  my  wishes 
are  with  you,  now  as  ever.  Felix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  Br.  Heinrich  ton  Kreissle. 

(Continued  from  page  299.) 

The  year  1817  again  was  adorned  by  an  abund- 
ance of  distinguished  compositions  ;  note-worthy 
among  which  are  the  piano  Sonatas  in  E6  and 
AJ,  in  F  minor  and  A  minor  ;  then  those  for  four 
hands  in  A  minor  ;  a  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  ; 
two  Overtures  in  the  Italian  style  ;  a  Trio  for 
stringed  instruments ;  a  Polonaise  for  violin  ;  and 
a  Symphony  in  C  major.  Of  songs  there  occur 
in  this  period  :  "  Philoctetus,  "Memmon,"  "Anti- 
gone and  (Edipus,"  and  Mayrhofer's  "Hunter  of 
the  Alps ;"  the  Pax  vobiscum  and  ''  To  Music," 
by  Schober;  the  "Praise  of  Tears,"  "  The  Lin- 
net's Courtship,"  "  To  the  setting  Sun,"  "The 
Seaman  and  the  Horseman,"  the  fragment: 
"Song  of  a  Child,"  the  Aria  '^ La pastorella," 
Gretchen's  Prayer,  from  Faust:  "Ach  neige," 
and  "  Farewell "  for  the  album  of  a  departing 
friend,  of  which  the  words  also  belong  to  Schu- 
bert. These  were  followed  in  the  year  1818  by 
the  Sonatas  in  C  and  F,  and  the  religious  songs : 
"The  image  of  the  Virgin,"  "The  Sympathy  of 
Mary,"  and  Litany  for  All  Souls'  festival ;  then  : 
"  To  the  Moon  in  an  Autumn  Night,"  the  "Flower 
Letter,"  and  "Grave  Song  for  a  Mother." 

Schubert  had  already  made  an  astonishing 
number  of  important  compositions  ;  still  he  work- 
ed on  without  rest ;  melodies  streamed  in  upon 
him ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  fix  them  upon  paper. 
Men  of  mark,  enthusiastic  for  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, listened  with  wonder  to  his  compositions ; 
there  only  lacked  the  singer,  who  by  fit  delivery 
should  give  meaning  and  expression  to  thejsongs, 
and  make  them  understood  in  wider  circles. 
Schubert,  who  heretofore  had  mostly  sung  his 
songs  himself,  directed  his  eyes  particularly  to 
the  court  opera  singer  VoGL,  whom  he  much  ad- 
mired, hut  who  was  known  to  be  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. The  thing  was  first  of  all  to  furnish  him 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Schu- 
bert's compositions ;  the  rest,  his  friends  thought, 
would  come  of  itself. 

Schober  had  often  spoken  enthusiastically  to  him 
of  the  young  composer,  and  invited  him  to  be 
present  at  a  sort  of  rehearsal.  But  such  was  the 
disinclination  of  the  singer,  long  since  satiated 
with  music,  and  so  mistrustful  had  he  become  by 
many  experiences  of  the  word  "  genius,"  that 
all  attempts  glanced  off  from  him  at  first.  But 
finally  he  could  not  resist  the  repeated  entreaties 
of  Schubert's  friends  any  longer;  he  agreed  to 
call  on  him ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour  Vogl 
one  evening,  not  without  gravity,  stepped  into 
Schubert's  chamber,  who  received  him  with  some 
awkward  foot-scrapings  and  a  few  stammering, 
incoherent  words. 

Vogl  turned  up  his  nose  indifferently,  took  up 
the  nearest  piece  of  music  paper,  containing  the 


song  Augenlied  (eyelid),  hummed  it  through, 
found  it  really  pretty  and  melodious,  but  not  im- 
portant;  then  sung  several  other  songs  with  half 
voice,  which  seemed  to  please  him,  particularly 
"Ganymede"  and  "  The  Shepherd's  Lament," 
and  as  he  walked  away,  clapped  Schubert  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  words:  "  There's  something  in 
you,  but  you  are  too  little  of  an  actor,  too  little 
of  a  charlatan ;  you  lavish  j-our  fine  thoughts 
without  hammering  them  out  broad."  And  so 
he  went  off,  without  promising  to  come  again. 

He  spoke  more  favorably  of  Schubert  to  third 
persons ;  indeed  he  indulged  in  expressions  of 
admiration  at  the  ripeness  and  intellectual  fresh- 
ness of  the  young  man. 

By  degrees  the  impression  of  Schubert's  songs 
grew  on  him  overpoweringly ;  he  often  came  un- 
asked and  studied  with  Schubert  at  his  own 
house  his  compositions,  waxing  enthusiastic  about 
them  himself,  and  inspiring  those  who  heard  him 
with  the  same  enthusiasm.  The  tie  between  the 
two  artists  was  firmly  knit,  and  many  witnesses 
of  their  co-wcrking,  who  still  live,  remember  with 
delight  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  them. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  singer  bore  the  best  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  the  compositions,  and 
Schubert  now  saw  fulfilled  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, what  had  scarcely  lain  as  a  wish  in  such 
completeness  in  his  soul.  Vogl  no  doubt  exercis- 
ed a  beneficial  influence  on  Schubert's  artistic 
activity ;  he  it  was,  who  first  by  his  soul-ful  de- 
livery introduced  his  songs  to  the  world  of  Art  ; 
he  was  his  faithful  guide,  his  fatherly  adviser  ; 
and  certainly  he  was  the  cause  of  Schubert's 
directing  his  attention  so  much  to  truth  of  expres- 
sion, just   accent  and  faultless  declamation. 

Single  dilettanti  too,  having  their  attention 
drawn  to  it  by  Vogl's  e.xcellent  delivery,  began 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  compositions ; 
Schubert's  melodies  resounded  in  private  circles 
and  in  the  halls  of  musical  societies ;  and  many 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  culture  grew 
partial  to  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1818  Schubert  went  to  the 
ZeMz,  the  estate  of  Count  Joseph  Esterhazy  in 
Hungary,  to  spend  some  time.  He  returned 
home  laden  with  new  compositions.  The  four- 
hand  variations  on  a  French  song,  dedicated  to 
Beethoven ;  four  hand  marches ;  the  "Divertisse- 
ment Hongrois ;"  the  vocal  quartet,  "  Prayer 
before  Battle,"  to  words  by  La  Motte  Fouque, — 
and  the  universally  known  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
owe  their  origin  to  that  visit.  The  Fantasia,  one 
of  Schubert's  finest  piano  works,  was  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  young  Countess  Esterhazy,  his 
only  pupil,  whose  talent  caused  him  great  joy, 
and  to  whom  a  personal  attraction  also  drew 
him. 

There  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Herr 
von  Schdnstein,  who  had  a  fine  tenoi'-baritone 
voice,  and  who  by  this  and  by  his  admirable  de- 
livery made  Schubert's  songs  known  in  high, 
and  even  in  the  highest  circ-les. 

In  the  year  1820  Schubert,  through  Vogl's 
mediation,  was  engaged  to  set  to  music  a  little 
opera,  "  The  twin  brothers,"  for  the  Karnthner- 
thor  theatre.  The  text  could  not  have  pleased 
the  composer  very  well ;  he  worked  at  it  without 
the  necessary  love  and  interest,  and  the  operetta 
soon  vanished  from  the  repertoire.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  it  contained,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  couple  of  beautiful  pieces  of  music  :  the  intro- 
ductory chorus   and  two   airs,  sung  by  Vogl,  re- 


ceived great  applause  :  and  the  instrumentation 
and  treatment  of  the  whole  nowhere  allowed 
one  to  suspect  a  beginner. 

More  important  was  the  music  to  the  melo- 
drama "Die  Zauberharfe"  (the  Magic  Harp), 
which  was  also  brought  out  in  1820  in  the  theatre 
at  Vienna.  It  was  considerably  applauded,  and 
was  given  a  dozen  times.  Here  too  the  te.xt  was 
wholly  insignificant ;  but  it  seems  to  have  excit- 
ed the  composer's  fancy  by  its  fiery  legend  char- 
acter. Through  the  insolvency  of  the  manage- 
ment, he  lost  the  500  florins  promised  him  tor  it. 

In  the  year  1821  Herold's  '^Zauberglockchen" 
(les  Clncliettes),  also  a  magical  opera,  was  pre- 
posed  for  performance  in  the  Opera  house,  and 
Schubert  was  applied  to  to  compose  a  couple  of 
pieces  to  be  introduced  in  it.  These  consisted  in 
a  tenor  Aria,  sung  by  Rosner,  and  in  a  comic 
duet  for  tenor  and  bass ;  both  pieces,  especially 
the  duet,  got  great  applause. 

A  decided  turning  point  for  Schubert  occurred 
that  same  year,  when  Vogl  sang  the  "Erl-King  " 
with  immense  applause  in  a  concert*  {^'Acade- 
mie")  got  up  in  the  Kiirnthnerthor  theatre, 
March  7th.  This  song,  composed  already  in  the 
year  1816,  and  published  a  short  time  before  (in 
February  1821)  by  some  of  Schubert's  friends,  at 
their  own  expense,  found  now  a  rapid  sale.  The 
edition  was  soon  exhausted  ;  the  publishers  show- 
ed themselves  suddenly  compliant,  and  an  out- 
look into  a  more  joyous  future  opened  before  the 
composer.  But  how  little  Schubert  knew  how 
to  profit  by  such  favoring  circumstances,  must  be 
told  hereafter. 

About  this  time  all  prospects  of  the  wished  for 
dramatic-musical  activity  vanished,  since  the 
court  opera  regime  was  suspended,  and  the  thea- 
tre was  farmed  out  to  the  well  known  impresario 
Barbaja.  From  this  time  forward  the  stage  be- 
longed to  the  Italians,  who  composed  then  such 
an  assemblage  of  vocal  artists  as  has  not  since 
been  seen.  Before  this  irresistible  close  phalanx, 
which  held  the  whole  public  as  if  spell-bound  in 
a  magic  circle,  even  the  best  singers  of  the  Ger- 
man opera  gradually  gave  way.  Vogl  soon  after 
left  the  stage,  to  follow  up  for  some  years  his  se- 
cond artistic  career,  already  entered  on,  as  song 
singer. 

Of  the  more  important  compositions,  which 
fall  within  the  years  1819,1820  and  1821,  we 
may  here  cite,  especially  from  the  first  of  those 
years :  The  music  to  the  operetta  "  Hiiudicher 
Krieg"  (Family  Jars)  by  Castelli ;"  then  that  to 
the  farce  already  mentioned,  "  The  Twin  Bro- 
thers," and  that  to  the  melodrama  "  The  Magic 
Harp ;"  an  Overture  in  E  ;  a  Cantata,  and  the 
songs:  '"■  Abendbilder"  (Evening  Pictures), 
"Himmelsfunken  "  (Sparks  of  Heaven),  "Beim 
Winde"  (In  the  wind),  and  the  "  Wanderer  "  of 
Schlegel. 

Of  the  year  1820 :  A  Quartet  in  C  minor;  the 
the  Oratorio  "  The  Kesurrection,"  by  Niemayer, 
—  of  which  however  only  the  first  act  is  com- 
posed ;  six  Antiphonies  for  the  feast  of  Psalms, 

*  This  was  tlie  first  public  performance  of  any  works  by 
the  composer  still  almost  unknown  to  the  public  at  large. 
Vogl  sang  the  *'Erl-King,"  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  An- 
selm  Hiittenbrenner  ;  then  came  the  TOcal  quartet  "Das 
Dor/cAirt"  (the  little  Tillage),  to  Burger's  poem,  which  also 
pleased  very  much  ;  and  finally  the  "'Chorus  of  Spirits  over 
the  Waters,"  from  Goethe,  for  eight  Toices,  one  of  Schubert's 
grandest  compositions,  which  however  fell  through  utterly, 
partly  because  it  was  not  understood,  and  partly  because  it 
had  not  been  thoroughly  rehearsed.  More  recently  the  Vien- 
na Miinnergesangyerein  has  restored  it  to  honor. 
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of  which  the  manuscript,  written  down  in  30 
minutes  in  black  crayon,  still  exists.  Then  the 
songs:  "Abendroihe"  (blush  of  evenino:),  "Or- 
estes in  Tauris,"  "  Der  entsUhnte  Orest,"  "  Frei- 
williges  Versinken"  ''  Liebeslauschen,"  •'  Waldes- 
nacM"  "  Der  Schiffer." 

Of  the  year  1821  :  "  Song  of  Spirits  over  the 
Waters,"     eight-part     chorus;     "  Grdnzen    der 
Menscheit,"   "  Suleika"  "  Sei  mir  gegrusst,"  and 
"  Der  Unglucldiclie"  (the  unfortunate). 
(To  be  continued.) 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Semi-Annual   Keport  of   the   Committee  on 

Music,  (Sept.  10,  1861). 

(Concluded  from  p.ige  300j., 

Another  subject  which  has  much  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  Committee,  in  their  discussions  as  to 
what  .^vstem  will  be  most  likely  to  insure  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  expectations  of  this  Board  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  efficiency  of  the  musical  instruction  in 
the  schools,  is  that  of  its  more  extended  introduction 
into  the  Primary  Schools.  The  investigations  of 
the  Committee  have  assured  them  that  very  little  if 
any  available  efforts  have  thus  tar  been  m.idc,  in  this 
direction,  in  that  most  important  division  of  our 
school  system.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  pri- 
mary department  competent  to  teach  music,  in  its 
most  simple  and  elementary  forms,  is  perhaps  large. 
But  their  efforts  have  as  yet  been  very  little  turned 
to  this  subject ;  and  of  those  who  have  given  it  some 
attention  many  are  still  sceptical  of  the  practicability 
of  doing  anything  effectually  among  the  children  of 
the  Primary  Schools.  Your  Committee  are  of  opin- 
ion that  this  is  a  mistaken  notion, — that  much  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  here, — that,  indeed,  the  Pri- 
mary School  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  instruc- 
tion in  music,  if  we  would  ever  expect  it  to  attain  to 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  result  as  a  part  of  our 
Common  School  instruction,  ought  to  begin .  The 
child  of  five  or  six  years,  they  believe,  can  easily  be 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  music,  and  a  iavi  plain 
principles  in  the  management  of  the  voice.  More  than 
this,  a  very  great  proportion  of  them  can,  not  only 
he  taught  to  sing  by  rote,  but  to  understand  some- 
what of  musical  notation,  so  as  to  perform  respecta- 
bly the  singing  of  the  scale  and  the  reading  of  simple 
music  by  note.  As  confirmatory  of  this  opinion,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following,  from  the 
Fifth  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  :  "  (Jne  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
phenomena  observed,"  says  Mr.  Pliilbrick,  in  that 
Report,  "  was  the  positiveness  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  that  certain  things  were  impracticable,  if  not 
impossible  ;  while  perhaps  in  the  next  school  visited 
the  same  things  were  found  to  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. This  was  the  case  more  especially  re- 
specting the  teaching  of  singing,  writing,  and"  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  Only  yesterday,  in  a  school 
consisting  of  sixth  class  or  alphabet  scholars,  of  the 
poorest  material,  I  witnessed  the  singing  of  Old 
Hundred  with  a  good  degree  of  spirit,  if  not  with 
the  understanding;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
persist,  hereafter,  in  the  belief  that  any  school,  with 
proper  teaching,  can  learn  to  sing." 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  attempts,  on  any- 
thing like  a  common  and  well-defined  plan,  has  hith- 
erto been  found  in  the  lack  of  a  proper  text-book 
adapted  to  tliis  early  age.  Your  Committee  have 
given  to  this  subject,  also,  their  careful  attention,  and 
have  examined,  from  time  to  time,  various  systems 
and  te.xt-books  that  have  been  brought  to  their  notice. 
Tliay  have  not  as  yet  found  one  which  seems  in  all 
respects  proper,  but  they  are  not  without  hopes  of 
ultimate  success  in  their  investigations  on  this  point. 
There  is  great  need  of  some  comprehensive  and  ap- 
propriate Manual  of  Music  for  the  use  of  Public 
Schools,  which  shall  combine  all  that  is  practicable 
to  be  learned  of  the  principles  of  music  as  a  science 
and  art,  with  exercises  of  a  progressive  nature,  which, 
by  means  of  printed  charts  or  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, could  be  illustrated  and  made  available  to  a 
large  class  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Such  Manual 
might,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  comprised  in 
three  parts,  adapted  respectively  for  Primary,  Gram- 
mar, and  Normal  School  instruction,  and  would,  in 
the  estimation  of  your  Committee,  be  an  invaluable 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  school  text-hooks. 

The  Committee  would  here  suggest  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  requirements  of  this  department  of 
study  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Norma!  School,  so  as 
to  include,  to  some  extent,  the  mathcraatios  of  mu- 


sic, and  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of 
musical  composition  ;  and  in  order  to  the  cninplete 
working  of  this  syatetn,  in  connection  with  our  plan 
of  public  education,  it  is  their  hope,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  see  it  recognized,  also,  in  the  English  High 
and  Latin  Schools,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  to  require 
in  the  curriculum  of  their  academic  studies  some  at- 
tention to  thorough-bass  and  the  principles  of  musi- 
cal composition  and  counterpoint. 

In  the  course  of  their  examinations,  among  much 
to  be  commended,  the  Committee  found  some  things- 
also,  which,  in  their  estimation,  ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  pianos  used  in  the  school-rooms  are,  in  too 
many  instances,  not  kept  thoroughly  in  tune.  Nor 
are  the  pianos  themselves,  in  nil  cases,  such  as  they 
should  be.  This  is  wrong.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  sustain  the  assertion  that  the  instrument,  in  its  es- 
sential p.irls,  ought  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  it  is  necessarily  to  be  the  most 
expensive.  Plain,  substantial  workmanship  is  all 
that  is  required.  All  superfluous  ornamentation  and 
extra  finishing  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  its  inter- 
nal construction,  its  tone  and  general  excellence  as  a 
musical  instrument  cannot  be  too  fully  considered  ; 
nor  is  it  too  mnch  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  its 
delicate  province  in  forming  the  musical  ear  of  the 
pupil,  that  the  piano  shall  always  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously in  tune.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many 
instances,  perhaps,  this  is  the  only  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  instrumental  music  the  child  can  ever 
have,  the  memory  of  which,  for  better  or  worse,  will 
cling  to  him  in  after  years.  Better  by  far  dispense 
with  the  instrument  altogether  than  not  to  regard 
the  requirements  above  mentioned. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  change  might  not  advantageously  be  made 
in  the  existing  provisions  for  the  supply  of  pianos  to 
the  schools.  At  present,  as  has  been  stated  previ- 
oasly,  they  are  furnished  by  the  music  teachers,  and 
kept  in  the  school-houses  at  their  own  risk.  This 
involves  a  considerable  expense  of  rent  and  insur- 
ance, while,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  alwavs  se- 
cure a  suitable  instrument  to  the  city.  Of  course 
this  expense  comes  out  of  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  is  borne  by  the  city  indirectly.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  confident  that  an  improvement  in  this  re- 
gard would  be  effected,  and  monev  saved  to  the 
treasury,  in  the  end,  if  the  city  shonhl  furnish  and 
possess  and  keep  in  tune  the  "pianos  in  each  school. 
The  music  teachers  would,  no  donht,  willingly  he 
thus  relieved  from  the  ownership  and  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  instrument.  By  careful  estimate  and 
inqniry  the  Committee  have  assured  themselves  that, 
at  the  present  time,  new  and  better  instruments,  from 
the  best  mannfiicturers,  can  be  obtained,  at  a  cost, 
the  interest  on  which  will  be  considerably  less  per 
annum  than  the  sum  incidentally  paid  by  this  depart- 
ment under  the  present  arrangement,  the  city,  as  is 
customary  with  all  its  property,  insuring  its  own 
risks  against  fire.  In  case  such  change  is  thought 
proper  to  be  made,  your  Committee  would  recom- 
mend that  the  new  pianos,  before  they  are  accepted, 
should  be  required  to  pass  nnder  their  examination 
and  approval,  with  the  aid  of  such  disinterested  ex- 
perts as  they  may  be  able  to  obtain.  The  music 
teachers  should  then,  as  now,  be  held  to  a  reasonable 
extent  responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  custody 
of  the  instruments  ;  and  it  should  be  made  the  duty 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music  to  sufficiently 
often  inspect  the  same,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
perfect  order  and  tune. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  sense  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  presence  and  coiiperation 
of  the  masters  at  every  music  lesson  in  their  schools. 
They  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  .almost  ev- 
ery instance,  such  is  now  the  case.  A  few  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  have  been  noticed,  alwavs  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  the  class.  A  single  hint, 
on  this  point,  they  feel  assured,  will  be  enough.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  moral  efl^eet  of  the  presence  of 
the  master  on  both  instructor  and  pupil,  it  is  work 
enough  for  the  music  teacher  that  he  perform  faith- 
fully his  duties  of  instruction,  during  the  brief  half 
hour  allotted  him  for  a  lesson  in  each  school,  with- 
out any  extra  demands  upon  him  for  the  watchful- 
ness and  discipline  of  his  class.  The  progress  and 
practical  results  in  these  studies  have  always  been 
most  marked,  when  the  personal  attention"  of  the 
master  has  been  thus  conscientiously  bestowed. 

Although  it  is  enjoined,  in  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, that  the  pupils  shall  he  examined  in  music,  and 
receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  that  study,  in  like 
manner  us  in  other  branches  pursued  in  the  schools, 
it  is  evident  that  very  little  attention  is  practically 
paid  to  these  points.  Your  Committee,  without  be- 
ing strenuous  in  urging  the  observance  of  these  re- 
quirements to  the  letter,  are  of  opinion  they  ought 
to  be  regarded.  It  is  become  a  very  trite  saying 
that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ; 


and  certainly  if  this  branch  of  education  deserves  the 
attention  it  now  receives  at  our  hands,  it  should  also 
share,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  tlie  honor  and 
regard  that  is  acconlcd  to  its  associalo  studies.  It 
is  therelore  recommended  tlat  hereafter  a  list  be  kept 
by  the  masters  of  the  names  of  their  pupils  in  the 
first  and  second  classes,  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
who  may  show  a  commendable  degree  of  proficiency 
iu  music,  with  the  relative  rank,  determined  by  occa- 
sional examinations,  marked  against  each,  so  far 
as  practicable;  .and  that  henceforth  the  number  de- 
tailed from  each  school  for  duty  in  the  great  choir  at 
the  Music  Hall,  he  selected  from  said  list  in  the  order 
of  their  merit ;  thus  making  it  {as  in  the  minds  of 
the  Committee  it  should  he  considered  to  be)  a  mark 
of  distinction,  iu  its  way,  to  belong  to  this  choir, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it  at  the  Annual 
Festival,  or  any  public  occasion  when  its  services  may 
be  called  into  requisition.  Such  plan,  if  adopted, 
might  perhaps  be  interpreted  so  as  to  answer  satis- 
factorily the  demands  of  the  Rule  in  regard  to  ex- 
aminations and  credits  in  this  departmeat. 

Among  the  most  radical  faults  that  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  in  their  recent 
examination  of  the  music  elas.ses  throughout  the 
city,  is  the  almost  universal  inattention  to  the  proper 
position  of  the  forfi/ while  singing,  whether  standing 
or  sitting.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  music 
teachers,  in  the  brief  time  allotted  them  for  their  les- 
sons, can  correct  this  great  and  serious  evil.  Only 
the  introduction,  and  general  operation,  in  the 
schools,  of  some  plan  of  thorough,  systematic  physi- 
cal training  can  be  supposed  to  afl^ord  a  remedy. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  system,  if  early  adopted 
and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate 
classes, — especially  if  to  this  were  added  some  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  voice,— greater  strength, 
a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intonation,  exacter  enun- 
ciation, precision,  ease,  fluency  of  delivery,  every- 
thing that  is  improving  to  the  .singing  voice,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Committee,  would  finally  result.  It 
needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  this. 
The  Committee  will  venture  the  assertion  that,  with 
a  proper  training  of  this  sort,  the  eflfect  of  a  choir  of 
singers,  in  respect  of  volume  and  power  of  tone 
alone,  would  be  at  least  doubled. 

Your  Committee  would  again  invite  the  attention 
of  this  Board  to  the  expediency  of  providing  for  a 
separate  and  distinct  exhibition  of  the  musical  de- 
partment of  the  schools.  Such,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  original  intention  of  the  mover  of  the 
project,  that  this  should  become  an  institution  by 
itself;  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Annual  School 
Festival  only  by  way  of  experiment.  That  experi- 
ment can  now  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tried,  and 
to  have  met  with  more  than  its  predicted  success. 
There  are  many  and  various  reasons,  known  and 
felt  more  particularly  by  this  Committee,  perhaps, 
than  by  those  who  have  not  made  trial  of  them,  why 
the  present  arrangement  should  not  be  the  permanent 
one.  Coming,  as  it  does,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
amid  the  harassments  and  hurry  incident  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  when  the  attention  and  time  of 
teachers  and  pupils  are  engrossed  in  the  medal  ex- 
aminations and  annual  e.xhibitions,  it  imposes,  by  its 
necessary  preparations  and  rehearsals,  public  and 
private,  on  all  hands,  in  addition  to  their  other  labors, 
an  almost  herculean  task.  The  day  of  the  Annual 
Exhibition  itself  finds  the  children  wearied  with  the 
tasks  and  excitements  of  the  morning,  and  but  half 
disposed  to  make  the  necessary  exertions  required  in 
the  afternoon.  And  furthermore  the  regular  and 
long-estahlished  routine  of  exercises,  appropriated  to 
this  special  occasion,  being  given  in  addition  to  the 
musical  performances,  unduly  prolongs  the  session, 
and  has  proved  the  source  of  much  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint. 

By  the  proposed  alteration,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  musical  department  of  the 
schools  shall  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  May,  near  the  clo.se  of  the  spring  session, 
when  both  masters  and  pupils  are  comparatively  at 
leisure,  and  the  weather  is  better  suited  for  the  occa- 
sion itself,  as  well  as  for  the  previous  preparations 
and  rehearsals.  Many  of  our  citizens,  who  are  usu- 
ally absent  with  their  families  in  the  summer,  and 
who  wodd  gl.adly  be  present  if  they  could,  will  then 
he  oflFcred  an  opportunity.  And  if  at  the  Annual 
Festival  a  portion  of  these  exercises  are  required  to 
be  repeated,  to  give  brilliancy  and  eclat  to  the  occa- 
sion (as  it  is  earnestly  hoped  in  some  form  they  may 
ever  continue  to  be),  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take 
from  the  already  thoroughly  disciplined  and  prac- 
ticed choir  such  force  as  may  be  desired,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  special  rehearsal,  have  ready  a 
trained  and  efficient  chorus.  The  only  consideration 
that  has  at  all  opposed  itself,  in  the   minds  of  the 
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Committee,  to  the  urtring  of  this  measui-e,  at  the 
present  time,  is  that  of  expense.  No  increase,  how- 
ever, will  of  course  take  place,  except  in  the  event 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  choir,  in  wliole  or  ii\ 
part,  for  the  School  Festival,  in  July;  and  even 
then  it  is  believed  the  additional  outlay  required  will 
be  small,  since  the  arrangement  and  publication  of 
the  music,  and  tlie  majority  of  public  rehearsals, 
which  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense, is  to  be  done  but  once  ;  and  the  materials  of 
the  stage  can,  for  so  short  a  time,  be  stowed  away, 
and  rcerected  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  But 
those  contingent  objections,  if  such  they  can  be 
called,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  vastly  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced in  the  difficulties  avoided  and  positive 
advantages  gained. 

It  was  early  the  feeling  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Music  that  some  change  in  the  existing  plan  of 
instruction  ought  to  be  recommended.  They  say,  in 
their  first  printed  Report,  [City  Doc,  No.  34,  1858,] 
"  It  has  been  a  snbjeet  of  consideration  whether  a 
more  centralizing  course  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  in- 
struction might  not  render  our  system  more  efficient; 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  place  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  musical  instruction  under  one  per- 
son, with  a  salary  sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for 
giving  up  his  whole  time  to  the  City,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  teachei-s  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools, 
than  to  divide  it,  as  at  present  is  done,  at  an  equal  ex- 
pense among  three  or  four."  "But with  ihe  limited 
experience  of  the  past  year,"  the  Report  (joes  on  to 
say,  "your  Committee  do  not  propose  toiecommend 
any  specific  action  upon  this  point,  at  the  present 
time."  Three  years  of  additional  observation  and 
experience  has  convinced  the  Committee  that  this 
suggestion,  in  a  modified  form,  ought  to  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Board.  They  do  not  now, 
on  the  whole,  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  single 
music  teacher,  in  place  of  a  corps  of  teachers,  but 
they  do  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  al- 
teration of  the  present  provisions  for  instruction  in 
music  as  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  head 
to  this  department,  with  a  sufficient  corps  of  assistant 
teachers,  all  of  whom  shall  be  nominated,  as  now, 
by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music,  subject  to  the 
ratification  and  approval  of  this  Board,  and  amena- 
ble, as  at  present,  to  the  general  supervision  of  this 
Committee,  such  head  teacher,  or  Superintendent  of 
Music  in  the  Public  Scnools,  as  he  might  perhaps  be 
properly  called,  to  exerci.se  a  similar  care  and  re- 
sponsibility over  the  whole  musical  department  of 
our  educational  system  to  that  now  exercised  by  the 
master  of  a  Gramiriar  School  over  every  room  in  the 
building  under  his  charge.  The  tendency  of  such 
organization  would  be,  in  the  estimatioa  of  your 
Committee,  the  more  thoroughly  to  systematize  this 
branch  of  popular  instruction,  and  to  carry  order 
and  uniformity,  method,  unity  of  purpose,  and  exact- 
ness of  results  into  its  operation,  which  is  in  music, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  most  difficult  as  it  is 
most  desirable  to  obtain.  The  present  may  not  be 
the  time  to  carry  this  change  into  effect ;  and  your 
Committee,  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
once  more  to  the  subject,  are  still  content  to  leave  it 
for  the  present,  asking  for  it  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  member,  in  view  of  the  future  introduction 
of  some  such  plan  as  above  set  forth. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  Chairman. 

September  10,1861. 


Recollections  of  Beethoven. 
By  Cipriani  Potter. 
(Concluded  from  page  302). 

To  an  experienced  musician,  many  effects  of  com- 
bination in  harmony  are  the  result  of  mere  ciilcula- 
tion,  and  which  a  man  would  retain  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  The  knowledge  of  the  equilibrium  of 
an  oychcstra  ;  that  is,  the  relative  powers  of  different 
instrruments  in  combination,  composing  an  orchestra, 
is  purely  a  matter  of  e.xperience.  Many  clever  mu- 
sicians have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  instrumenta- 
tion, without  possessing  the  least  fancy,  and  con.se- 
quently  are  not  considered  men  of  genius  ;  but  Beet- 
hoven exhibited  his  peculiar  talents  and  genius  even 
in  this  department,  f^rora  his  novel  mode  of  treating 
instruments  individually  and  collectively.  His  latter 
works  again  prove  the  assertion  of  his  having  re- 
tained all  the  requisites  necessary  for  composition. 
His  Mass  in  D  and  his  9th  Symphony  in  D,  are 
most  extraordinary  effects  of  his  knowledge  of  or- 
chestral effects. 

Without  intending  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
early  and  latter  works  of  this  illustrious  musi- 
cian, we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  his 
last  compositions,  though  containing  what  are  called 
eecentricities,  extravagancies,  incongruities  ;  yet  the 


molivi,  the  melodies,  are  truly  sublime,  a  couvincing 
proof  that  as  he  advanced  in  years  his  mind  became 
more  elevated.  By  way  of  example,  wo  wonid 
name  the  subject  of  the  last  movement  of  a  sonata 
in  E  major,  op.  109  ;  the  Canzona  in  the  posthumous 
quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  127  ;  the  motiro  of  the  last 
movement  of  his  symphony  in  D,  No.  9.  From 
these  considerations,  they  who  are  most  anxious  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Beethoven,  are  the  more 
induced  to  study  these  works,  and  the  result  is,  that 
they  find  in  tbein  more  consistency  than  w.as  at  first 
imagined.  Musicians  should  be  more  careful  in  haz- 
arding a  hasty  opinion  of  the  works  of  so  great  a 
master. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Beethoven's  style, 
have  been  ably  discussed  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  some  of  his  compositions  are  at  times 
very  complex  ;  a  circumstance  we  will  endeavor  to 
account  for,  in  the  following  observations.  From 
the  originality  and  singularity  of  his  ideas,  the  treat- 
ment of  them  becomes  naturally  as  singular.  Some- 
times his  subjects  are  not  sufficiently  contrapuntal  to 
admit  of  that  mode  of_treatment ;  consequently  the 
eflTect  is  not  sufficiently  intelligible  :  since  the  object 
of  the  study  of  Counterpoint,  is  to  give  clearness  and 
purity  to  the  style,  that  the  hearer  may  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  each  individual  part.  As  a  contrapuntist, 
Beethoven  was  certainly  inferior  to  Moziirt,  who 
was  without  doubt  the  greatest  in  that  school  of  wri- 
ting; but  Beethoven  would  contrast  those  singular 
effects  by  the  boldness  of  the  unison,  the  variety  of 
his  accents,  and  the  vagueness  of  his  harmonies, 
omitting  certain  notes  in  chords,  which  produces  a 
quaintness,  and  tends  to  destroy  that  monotony  (oc- 
curring from  always  employing  the  complete  harmo- 
ny), and  prevents  the  ear  from  being  satiated  before 
the  conclusion  of  a  piece.  Again,  the  augmentiition 
and  diminution  of  bis  subjects,  the  dwelling  upon 
certain  harmonies,  (all  these  effects  resulting  from 
his  genius)  keep  up  the  vigor  of  his  music  ;  the  true 
lover  of  the  science  remaining  excited  to  the  last 
note.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  Beethoven's 
music  is  the  originalitij  of  his  ideas,  even  in  his  mode 
of  treating  a  subject,  and  in  the  conduct  throughout 
of  a  composition.  No  author  is  so  free  from  the 
charge  of  mannerism  as  Beethoven. 

Other  singularities  remarkable  in  his  compositions 
consist  in  the  broken  rhythm,  (which  is  also  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  Haydn'.s  works,  particularly  in  his 
beautiful  quartets  and  symphonies)  in  the  double 
passing  notes,  discords  formed  from  the  resolutions 
of  others;  the  inverted  pedale  efl^ects,  which,  at  first 
hearing,  are  difficult  to  comprehend  ;  but  some  ot 
Sebastian  Bach's  works  abound  in  these  extraordinary 
combinations.  Examine  his  Fugue  in  B  minor,  No. 
24  of  the  celebrated  set  of  forty-eight  preludes  .ind 
fugues.  A  preludio  by  the  same,  in  riementi's 
"  Practical  Harmony,"  p.  132  of  vol.  I.  The  intro- 
duction to  Mozart's  quartet  in  C  major.  No.  6,  has 
puzzled  many  distinguished  musicians  ;  hut  no  one 
of  any  consideration  has  dared  to  pronounce  S. 
Bach  or  Mozart  even  inconsistent.  Musicians  often 
vary,  and  naturally,  in  their  opinions  of  classical 
authors.  A  distinguished  artist,  and  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's greatest  admirers,  declared  that  be  never  es- 
teemed Mozart's  Overture  to  the  "  Don  Juan  " — that 
it  was  too  complicated,  and  decidedly  one  of  his 
weakest  productions;  now,  the  greater  part  of  the 
profession  entertain  a  directly  contrary  opinion,  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
bis  happiest  efl^orts. 

Beethoven's  playing  was  doubtless  much  impaired 
by  his  cruel  malady.  Although,  from  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  instrument,  a  musician  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  his  performance,  yet  he  cannot 
himself  produce  that  effect  when  wholly  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  more  especially  a  sensitive  tnan 
like  Beethoven.  His  infirmity  precluded  his  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  or  quality  of  tone  produced  by 
a  certain  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  the  pianoforte  ; 
hence  his  playing,  latterly,  became  very  imperfect. 
He  possessed  immense  powers  on  the  instrument ; 
great  velocity  of  finger,  united  with  extreme  delicacy 
of  touch,  and  intense  feeling  ;  but  his  passages  were 
indistinct  and  confused.  Being  painfully  conscious 
therefore  of  his  inability  to  produce  any  certain  ef- 
fect, he  objected  to  perform  before  any  one,  and  lat- 
terly refused  even  his  most  intimate  friends.  These, 
however,  would  at  times  succeed  in  their  desire  to 
get  him  to  She  instrument,  by  ingeniously  starting  a 
question  in  counterpoint ;  when  he  would  uncon- 
sciously proceed  to  illustrate  his  theory;  and  then 
branching  out  into  a  train  of  thought,  (forgetting 
his  affliction)  he  would  frequently  pour  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion,  of  marvellous  power  and  brilliancy. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  purely  mechanical  performer, 
void  of  all  feeling,  previously  to  a  stroke  of  deaf- 
ness, who  has  conquered  every  difficulty  of  the  in- 
strument, playing  a  piece  of  miisic  correctly,  and  to 


the  satisfiiction  of  those  of  a  reciprocal  feeling  ;  but 
to  a  conformAtion  like  that  of  Beethoven,  where 
light  and  shade,  and  delicacy  ot  expression,  were 
either  all  or  notliing,  the  fidl  achievement  of  his  ob- 
ject amounted  to  an  almost  impossibility. 

The  above  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
illustrious  man,  may  be  thought  prolix  ;  yet,  as  it 
has  resulted  from  an  anxiety  to  correct  mis-state- 
ments, and  erroneous  impressions  respecting  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  bis  real  disposition, 
it  niay  be  received  with  indidgencc. 

The  true  admirers  of  Beethoven  can  never  cease  to 
appreciate  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  since  his 
early  productions  accord  so  perfectly  with  the  com- 
positions of  those  two  great  masters  in  stylo  ;  all 
three  emanating  from  the  same  school ;  and  it  is 
im]iossible  to  imagine  what  Mozart  would  have 
written,  had  be  been  permitted  to  have  lived  only  to 
the  age  of  Beethoven. 

Even  Haydn's  latter  works  surpass  his  earlier  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  ;  for  his  early  quartets  and 
symphonies,  though  beautiful,  are  very  inferior  to  his 
last.  It  will  he  acknowledged  by  many,  that  Beet- 
hoven's first  productions  are  more  perfect  than  the 
early  works  of  the  two  above-named  composers  ;  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  science 
being  better  understood  at  the  period  he  commenced 
writing,  together  with  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  examples  of  those  two  great  men  ;  but  his  decid- 
ed originality  has  always  prevented  his  being  charged 
with  plagiarism. 


Psalms  and  Psalmody. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterian  ministers  have,  of  late, 
given  their  attention  to  this  most  important  subject, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  making  considerable  im- 
provements. There  can  be  nothing  more  disagreea- 
ble to  the  ear,  and  more  disgraceful  to  the  house  of 
God,  than  to  hear  a  good  song  or  pbaraphrase  sung 
to  an  inapposite  tune.  As  psalmody  is  an  important 
part  of  public  worship,  precentors  or  choristers 
ought  to  be  most  careful  in  their  selection  of  tunes, 
and  to  suit  them  to  the  words,  so  that  the  congrega- 
tion may  have  their  attention  directed,  while  engaged 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  of  praising  God  from  the 
heart. 

We  can  remember  the  day  when  the  radical  notion 
of  singing,  in  most  of  our  churches,  seemed  to  be 
roise.  If  a  man  roared  along  with  the  precentor,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  singing  ;  and  his  private 
conviction  was  that  the  louder  he  roared,  the  better 
be  sang.  The  consequences  were  appalling.  Every- 
body shouted  nt  the  pitch  of  his  or  her  voice  ;  shrill, 
quavering  cries,  howls,  and  deep  bass  groans  rose 
tumuliuonsly  together  ;  and,  over  all,  the  precentor, 
with  stentorian  lungs,  attempted  cither  to  drown  the 
wild  discord,  or  reduce  it  to  something  like  harmony. 
It  is  well  for  us  that  He  to  whom  such  praises  were 
sung,  listens  to  the  music  of  the  thankful  heart,  rather 
than  to  the  discord  of  the  untutored  voice. 

There  is  another  feature  that  has  been  undergoing 
rapid  improvement  of  late;  we  mean  the  relation  of 
the  tune  to  the  words.  Fifty  years  ago,  such  a  thing 
was  never  thought  of.  The  precentor  who  could 
get  through  a  tune  without  going  wrong,  and  stick 
by  the  same  tune  through  successive  verses,  and, 
moreover,  sing  loud  enough  to  control  the  voices  of 
the  people,  was  reckoned  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  ;  if  not,  indeed,  the  realized  ideal,  the  just  pre- 
centor made  perfect.  Many  churches,  however, 
thought  themselves  exceedingly  well  oflT  wdien  they 
could  secure  a  precentor  who,  if  he  fell  out  of  one 
tune,  had  a  knack  of  easily  getting  into  another  ;  or, 
it  he  began  a  long  metre  psalm  to  a  short-metre  tune, 
contrived  to  cram  the  lines  into  the  short  metre  with- 
out having  to  stop  and  begin  over  again.  Such  a 
thing  as  hannony  between  the  tune  and  the  psalm 
docs  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  heart  even  of 
a  precentor  to  conceive.  DiflflTcnt  tunes  were  ex- 
pected for  the  sake  of  variety  ;  but  the  performance 
of  one  on  the  ground  of  its  consonance  with  the 
sense  of  the  psalm  was  never  thought  of.  If  a  pre- 
centor had  picked  up  a  lively  tune,  he  would  use  it 
once  for  a  paraphrase  like, 

"Few  are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,"  etc. 

without  any  preception  of  incongruity ;  while  he 
would  sing  other  verses,  like, 

"  Hark  !  the  glad  sound  !" 

to  some  tune  as  mournful  as  the  wail  of  a  coronach. 
There  are  now  in  circulation  several  admirable  books 
classifying  the  tunes  according  to  the  special  emo- 
tions tiiey  are  fitted  to  express  or  excite,  and  indicat- 
ing the  tunes  that  are  most  suitable  to  each  psalm, 
paraphrase,  or  hymn.  We  suppose  no  city  precent- 
or is  now  without  such  books  ;  and  we  strongly  re- 
commend those  in  the  country  who  may  still  be  with- 
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out  tliem,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  direc- 
tion thoy  aftbrd. 

Even  wlien  the  tnne  harmonizes  with  the  senti- 
ment, there  are  sometimes  ludicrous  effects  produced 
by  repetitions  and  suspensions  of  tlie  voice.  Tliese 
can  be  avoided  by  little  attention,  but  this  little  at- 
tention is  not  always  given.  We  once  heard  a  hymn 
sung,  the  second  verse  beginning  with  : 

'•He  careth  for  the  fatlierless  : 

He  teeds  the  tiungry  poor, 
Aud  in  the  pious  he  delights,"  etc. 

The  tune  ("Transport")  was  ono  that  repeated 
pfirt  of  the  third  line.  The  consequence  was  that 
after  "He  feeds  the  hungry  poor,"  there  came  : 

"And  in  the  pie — 

And  in  the  pi — ous  he  delights,"  etc. 

We  have  heard  of  a  case  where  the  fourth  line  had 
to  be  sung  in  part  by  the  bass  voices,  and  then  re- 
peated and  sung  by  the  whole  choir.  Tlie  result  was 
that  the  cry  went  up  from  all  the  bass  singers, 

"Send  down  sal — 
Send  down  s.^l  1" 

And  this  singular  petition  was  only  explained  when 
the  choir  took  it  up  and  finished  the  line : 

"Send  down  sal — vation." 

As  a  counterpart  of  that,  the  story  is  told  of  a 
stranger  who  was  startled  to  hear  all  the  women  in 
one  of  our  churches  breaking  out  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line,  with  an  earnest  cry  of, 

"0  for  a  man — 
0  for  a  man  !" 

And  his  surprise  only  abated  when  the  choir  chimed 
in,  and  converted  this  amorous  song  into  the  more 
spiritual  prayer  of: 

"0  for  a  man — sion  in  theskiesi" 

A  few  Sundays  ago,  we  were  amazed  to  hear  the 
choir  of  a  church  proclaim  that  they  were  about  to 
engage  in  an  entomological  pursuit  as  expressed  in 
the  following  line  of  a  hymn  : 

"And  we'll  catch  the  flee — 

And  we'll  catch  the  flee 

And  we'll  catch  the  flee — ting  hour  I" 

We  have  heard  a  precentor,  whom  nature  had 
gifted  with  a  bass  voice,  start  the  first  lino  as  a  tenor, 
fall  into  bass  the  .second  line,  make  a  dash  at  soprano 
in  the  third  line,  and  come  in  at  the  death  with  what 
we  were  told  was  a  first-rate  counter,  but  which 
sounded  more  like  a  solo  by  the  pig  and  the  whistles. 
One  of  the  two  objections  have  been  stated  against 
choirs — first,  that  being  paid  singers,  they  degenerat- 
ed into  mere  performers,  and  sometimes  may 
be  very  good  singers,  but  very  bad  singers. — 
This  objection  can  be  remedied  by  all  ex- 
cept |the  in-itructor  or  conductor  being  volunteers 
and  connected  with  the  congregation.  The  best- 
sung  churches  we  ever  heard  were  led  by  unpaid 
choirs — the  choir  itself,  besides,  being  led  by  a  sopra- 
no voice,  not  by  a  male.  The  other  objection  is 
that  choirs  sometimes  do  all  the  singing,  the  congre- 
gation being  mere  listeners.  This,  however,  is  more 
the  sin  of  the  congregation  than  of  the  choir  ;  and 
when  one  begins  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  the 
other,  a  rebuke  from  the  clergyman  should  put  all  to 
rights. 

A  Western  paper  reads  a  severe  lecture  to  a  cer- 
tain church  chorister  ;  and  we  copy  part  of  the  casti- 
gation  for  the  benefit  of  the  "waw-waw"-ing  gentry 
the  world  over  : 

"Mt  Dear  Sir — You  are  a  chorister.  Tourshare 
of  worship  of  the  sanctuary  is  no  slight  one,  and 
would  that  you  appreciated  it  more  fully  !  Let  us 
illustrate  the  point  by  calling  to  mind,  and  placing 
before  tlieeye,  wliat  you  actually  did  last  Sunday. 
The  hymn  had  been  given  out.  It  was  a  familiar 
and  beautiful  one,  that  saints,  long  in  glory,  loved  to 
sing  while  on  earth,  and  whose  spirit  they  did  not 
exchange  in  the  songs  they  sing  now.  With  those 
words  before  you,  this  is  what  you  sang  ;  for  our 
short-hand  reporter,  whom  we  had  detailed  for  this 
express  service  in  the  loft,  took  it  down  verbatim: 

"  'Waw-kaw,  sWiiw,  daw  aw  waw, 

Thaw  saw,  tliaw  law  aw  waw. 
TVaw-kaw,  tnw  thaw  raw-vaw-waw  braw 

Aw  thaw  raw-jaw-saw  aw. 

"Now,  that  is  what  to  the  eye  looks  like  pious  Pot- 
tawattomie,  and  might  lie  a  translation  for  the  sacred 
edification  of  that  lost  tribe.  But  to  the  ear,  of  what 
advantage  was  it?  Not  the  most  careful  listening 
could  detect  the  faintest  approach  to  articulate  intel- 
ligible sound.  And  dear  chorister,  what  you  really 
ought  to  have  sung  were  words  that  did  not  need  to 
he  thus  cloaked.  They  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Sabbath,  a  very  ointment  box  of  psalmody.  These 
were  the  words  you  travestied  : 


"  'Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest, 

That  saw  the  Lord  aripe; 
Welcome  to  thi.s  reviving  breast, 

And  these  rc-Joiijing  eyes.' 

"  AVcIl,  what  did  you  gain  in  giving  the  version 
which,  as  stated,  has  a  startling  resemblance  to  Pot- 
tawattomie  ?  Was  devotion  lieightcncd  by  your 
efforts'?  Why  should  you  do  this  ?  Music  should 
bo  the  vehicle  of  the  sentiment.  Dear  chorister,  docs 
not  your  vehicle  greatly  resemble  one  of  tliose  con- 
A'eyances  known  to  the  travelling  caravan,  and  useful 
only  in  <lefearing  the  purpose  of  snri'cptitious  inspec- 
tion of  the  animal  enclosed  ?  Don't  you  remember 
how  painfully  futile  were  your  own  juvenile  exertions 
to  see  the  kangaroo  or  some  other  hairy  exotic, 
through  a  crevice  ?  You  knew  the  animal  was  there  ; 
you  were  none  the  wiser  for  what  you  saw  ;  and  the 
managerie  man  was  the  most  delighted  party  to  the 
transaction.  Now,  yesterday,  the  poor  hymn  (poor 
only  because  exposed  to  your  murderously-musical 
asaults)  was  similarly  shut  up,  and  enclosed  from  all 
the  senses;  and  for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  h.avc 
told  by  any  processof  listening,  whether  you  were  vo- 
calizing in  English,  Italian,  or  native  Indian.  Chor- 
ister, don't  do  it  any  more.  Call  your  choir  together 
during  the  week,  ask  the  clergyman  to  give  you  the 
hymns  to  practice  upon,  and  then  devote  time  enough 
to  tlie  rehearsal,  if  time  be  all  that  is  wanted,  to  give 
the  sentiment  and  pious  fervor  of  the  hymn  as  clear- 
ly as  from  the  desk  itself,  while  your  rendering  of  the 
music  shall  bear  it  higher  and  nearer  the  throne  than 
the  reader  can,  be  his  intonations  the  best  the  pulpit 
can  produce." — Scottish  American. 


lUiisiral  Correspnbeitce. 

Leipzig,  Not.  25.  —  The  past  week  has  been  rich 
in  musical  treats.  The  second  quartet  concert  was 
given  on  Saturday  in  the  Gewandhaus,  where  we 
heard  Cherubini's  quartet,  (Eft  major),  a  most  lovely 
composition,  too  seldom  heard.  The  performers 
were  David,  Kijntgen,  Herrmann  and  DavidofF. 
The  history  of  the  latter  ('cellist)  is  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting. He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  engi- 
neer, though  always  playing  the  'cello  for  his  own 
amusement,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate 
dilettante.  At  last,  in  Moscow,  I  believe,  he  took 
lessons  of  a  celebrated  'cello  player,  who  was  aston- 
ished at  the  rapid  progress  his  p  upil  made.  Davidoff 
was  constantly  saying  :  "  Bring  me  something  harder 
to  play;  these  things  don't  give  me  any  more  pleas- 
ure ;  I  want  something  more  difficult."  "  But,  my 
dear  Davidoff,  these  are  difficult,  tliese  are  classical ; 
I  don't  know  of  anything  better  written.  It  is  non- 
sense for  you  to  wish  anything  harder  ;  I  tell  you, 
there  is  nothing  harder."  "  Ei,  then,  I  must  write 
something  myself,"  said  DavidofF,  whereupon  he 
went  to  work,  and  produced,  as  my  German  friend 
expressed  it,  "  hair-splitting  things."  He  came  to 
Leipzig,  played,  and  astonished  everybody.  In 
truth,  he  "  woke  up  of  a  morning,  and  found  himself 
an  artist."  Loving  music  as  he  did,  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  him  to  decide  to  relinquish  his  pro- 
fession of  engineer,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  art  in  which  he  so  excelled.  Griitzmacher's 
leaving  for  Dresden  made  the  situation  of  first  'cello- 
ist  vacant.  He  immediately  took  it,  and  more  than 
fills  his  predecessor's  place. 

In  the  same  quartet  concert  of  which  I  have  spok- 
en, were  performed  the  variations  of  Mendelssohn 
for  piano  and  'cello,  by  Kappclmeister  Reineeke  and 
Davidolf.  Reineeke  is  a  fine  pianist,  of  the  classical 
school,  though  possessing  technio  enough  to  give  him 
the  reputation  of  virtuoso,  if  he  wished  it.  That 
would,  perhaps,  be  hardly  consistent  with  his  position 
as  direction  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra.  The 
third  piece  on  the  programme  was  Schumann's  A 
major  quartet ;  and  the  last,  Schubert's  Rondo  (B 
minor)  for  piano  and  violin. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Euterpe  audience  wended 
their  w.ay  to  the  Hall  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  not 
unmixed  with  anxiety.  Would  it  succeed?  asked  eve- 
ry one  of  himself  Herr  von  Bronsart,  the  director 
of  the  Euterpe,  showed  himself  a  man  of  enterprise 
in  undertaking  such   a  programme,  and   a   man  of 


genius  in  carrying  it  out  successfully ;  for  nothing 
less  than  genius  could  have  wrought  out  of  the  het- 
erogeneous mass  comprising  this  orchestra,  a  whole 
massive  enough  to  produce  in  all  its  colossal  propor- 
tions Beethoven's  ninth  symphony.  Whoever  re- 
members the  unsatisfactory  performances  of  this  soci- 
ety two  winters  ago,  and  contrasts  them  with  this  of 
last  Tuesday  evening,  must  admit  the  fact  that  a 
wonderful  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place.  The 
truth  is,  a  man  of  genius  is  at  the  helm,  a  director, 
who  is  in  a  fair  way  of  placing  his  orchestra  in  no 
unfavorable  light,  even  by  the  side  of  its  great  rival, 
the  Gewandhaus.  To  say  that  the  symphony  was 
faultlessly  done,  would  be  going  too  far  ;  but  that  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  an  exceedingly  fine  performance, 
every  one  must  admit.  Herr  v.  Bronsart,  a  pupil, 
by  the  way,  of  Liszt,  adheres  strictly  to  the  opinions 
of  Richard  Wagner  in  regard  to  the  tempi  of  jthe 
different  movements.  The  first  he  takes  slower,  and 
the  Scherzo  considerably  faster,  than  the  traditionary 
tempi.  The  choruses  of  the  Ossian  and  other  Vereins 
gave  the  "  Hymn  ''to  Joy  "  in  a  fine  manner.  The 
basso,  Herr  Sabbath,  from  Berlin,  opened  with  the 
"  0  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone!  "  singing  the  not  very 
sinc/ahle  recitative  in  a  masterly  style.  So  many  so- 
loists get  wrecked  upon  this  rock,  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
hear  one  who  can  hear  himself  clear  of  the  breakers. 
But  who  (save  a  thoroughly  dyed-in-the-wool,  profes- 
sional critic)  can  cold-bloodedly  pick  to  pieces  atii/ 
performance,  even  the  poorest,  of  the  Ninth  Sympho- 
ny. The  glorious  music  makes  its  way  ahvays  to 
the  heart,  through  the  poorest  interpretations.  How 
much  more  powerfnl  is  it,  when  produced  by  orches- 
tra, chorus  and  soloists  who  are  equal  to  the  task  as- 
signed them  ! 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  Euterpe  was 
occupied  with  Schumann,  the  music  to  the  four  bal- 
lads of  Geibel,  "  Vom  Parjen  tind  der  KSnir/slocIder" 
being  performed.  This  work,  brought  out  here  for 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  from  Schumann's  later  period.  It 
is  for  chorus,  orchestra  and  soli,  and  enchanting  on 
a  first  hearing.  In  the  first  ballad,  a  Hunter's  chorus 
is  the  most  striking  feature,  in  the  third  the  wierd, 
wild  dances  of  the  water  spirits,  and  the  music  of  the 
Jlertnan's  Harp,  at  which  "  the  wind  listened,  the 
waters  grew  calm,  enchanted  and  spell-bound,"  as 
the  verses  tell  us.  Then  in  the  fourth  ballad  the 
pompous  and  festive  bridal  music  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  mournful,  mysterious  end,  when  the  Mer- 
man's Harp,  made  from  the  dead  body  of  the  mur- 
dered Page  lover,  comes  and  tears  the  bride  away 
from  the  stranger  Prince  whom  her  hard-hearted 
father  was  just  compelling  her  to  marry.  There  is 
throughout  the  composition  what  the  Germans  call  a 
"Schwung" — no  long,  tedious  unintelligible  passages, 
no  tiresome  repetitions  of  the  same  idea — all  is  living, 
bounding,  ever  new,  and  replete  with  beauty.  We 
are  hoping  to  hear  this  in  the  Gewandhaus  in  the 
course  of  the  winter;  two  performances  of  such  a 
fine  thing,  cannot  surely  be  too  much. 

The  usual  Thursday  evening  concert  was  omitted 
on  account  of  Friday's  being  Fast-d.ay.  To  make 
up  for  it,  a  grand  performance  of  Beethoven's  3Iissa 
Solemnis  took  place  in  the  Thomas  Kirche,  and  on 
Sunday  there  were  three  concerts^two  in  the  tore- 
noon,  one  from  the  dilettante  orchestra,  who  played 
a  Symphony  from  Haydn,  and  Quintet  from  Mozart; 
and  a  miscellaneous  concert  in  the  evening,  when 
Frau  von  Bronsart,  the  (pianist,  played  Liszt's  Tann- 
hduser  and  a  gavotte  from  Bach. 

How  the  good  things  crowd  upon  each  other! 
Since  writing  the  above,  three  concerts  more  have 
taken  place.  In  the  Euterpe  Liszt's  Si/np/ionische 
Dichtunrj,  "Festkldnye"  was  brought  out  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  Gawandhaus,  Schumann's  B6  Sym- 
phony, and  in  the  third  Quartet  Concert,  Mendels- 
sohn's quartet  (E  minor),  Mozart's  Quintet  (D  min- 
or) and  Beethoven's  quartet,  (C  major,  with  the 
fugue)  were  performed.  L. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  T.,Dec.  20. — The  second  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  society  toolt  place  Saturday, 
Dec.  14th.     I  enclose  the  programme : 

Symphony — Heroica,  No  3,  Op.  S.'i Beethoven 

1.  AIIesTO  con  brio.  3.  Scherzo  allegro  yivace. 

2.  Adagio  assai.  4.  Allegro  molto. 

Aria.  "Perfldo  Sperjuro" Beethoven 

With  Orchestral  Accompaniment. 

Madame  de  Luspan 

Grand  Concerto,  in  E  (first  part)  for  violin. . . .  Vieuxtemps 

Mr.  Bruno   Wollenbaupt. 

Concert  Overture,  (first  time) E   C.  Phelps 

Dedicated  to  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn. 

Ariade  Ernani.    '  Ernani  involami" Verdi 

With  Orchestral  Accompaniment. 
Madame  de  Lussan. 

Fantasia,  for  Violin .B.  Wollenhaupt 

Mr.  B.  Wollenhaupt. 

Aria  de  La  .Tuive.  II  va  venir Halevy 

With   Orchestral  Accompaniment. 

Madame  de  Lussan. 

Overture.  Les  Francs  .luges,  ( First  time) A.  Berlioz 

These  concerts  are  very  well  attended,  for  the 
Brooklyn  people  are  proud  of  them  ;  but  one  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  dilettantistism  has  the  upper 
hand  in  the  programmes  ;  the  excellent  and  the  in- 
significant are  mingled.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  society 
cannot  hold  to  the  interests  of  the  highest  in  art.  But 
the  directors  are  men  of  business  ;  they  understand 
their  public  better  than  they  understand  music,  and 
the  concerts  must  be  made  to  pay.  Where  the  con- 
ductor's choice  is  free,  works  of  consequence  and  in- 
terest are  sure  to  be  brought  forward.  No  doubt  the 
selection  of  the  "Eroica"  and  "Les  Francs  Juges"  was 
his. 

The  Eroica  was,  on  the  whole,  well  performed. 
Conductor  and  orchestra  went  to  work  con  amore, 
and  the  hearers  felt  convinced  that  the  society  was 
doing  its  best  to  render  justice  to  the  great  master's 
work.  And  this  is  no  light  task,  before  a  public  that 
does  not  always  listen  with  the  attention  such  a  com- 
position deserves,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
not  possessed  of  sufficient  cultivation  to  appreciate  it 
properly.  But  as  this  public  is  a  plastic  one,  much 
may  be  yet  accomplished.  The  first  movement  of 
the  symphony — one  of  Beethoven's  finest  conceptions 
— did  not  produce  the  effect  that  it  should  have  done, 
owing  to  an  absurd  arrangement  in  regard  to  the 
seats.  People  were  allowed  to  secure  seats  without 
paying  an  extra  price;  tliis  did  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  being  there  at  8  precisely  (the  hour  of 
commencement) ;  loiterers  came  noisilv  in,  strong  in 
their  reserved  seats,  utterly  disregarding  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  symphony.  So  stupid  an  arrangement  should 
be  done  away  with. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  Beethoven's  fine  aria  spoil- 
ed by  Madame  de  Lussan,  a  mediocre  singer.  In  the 
inevitable  Verdi  aria,  the  lady's  effort  obtained  an 
encore.  Oh,  classic  Brooklyn  !  how  wast  thou  then 
enraptured.  But  Mad.  de  Lussan  displayed  herself 
on  many  sides  ;  she  monopolized  three  numbers  of 
the  programme.  We  respect  good  intentions,  but 
her  voice  and  cultivation  were  not  enough  for  what 
she  attempted. 

It  is  singular,  that  in  the  Philharmonic  societies 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  indifferent  singers  are 
usually  engaged.  A  re  no  better  to  be  had  ?  Then, 
at  least,  pieces  should  be  selected  for  the  singer.s 
that  are  not  beyond  their  powers,  and  that  harmonize 
somewhat  with  the  noble  works  on  tlie  programme. 
To  judge  from  the  style  of  vocalism  we  are  usually 
favored  (1)  with,  one  is  almost  led  to  the  false  con- 
clusion that  instrumental  music  stands  higher  than 
vocal.  But  does  it  require  less  talent  to  write  for 
the  human  organ,  the  most  sympathetic  and  soulful 
of  instruments,  than  for  those  of  wood  and  metal  ? 
How  we  long  to  hear  the  fine  instrumental  works 
that  the  society  executes  for  us,  relieved  by  the  glor- 
ious songs  of  Gluck,  Schumann,  Bach,  Franz,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  sung  worthily 
with  understanding  and  feeling  !  We  trust  that  the 
directors  of  the  society  will  treat  this  noble  side  of 
art  with  a  little  less  indifference  in  future. 

Mr.  Bruno  Wollenhaupt  is  an  industrious  artist ; 


his  technical  ability  is  good — yet  he  left  us  cold.  It 
is  rather  his  aim  to  overcome  difficulties, somewhat  to 
the  neglect  of  the  poetical  side.  Mr.  Wollenhaupt 
also  played  a  fantasia  of  his  own.  This  is  not  an 
original  work,  but  one  in  the  sentimental  style  of 
virtuoso  music,  and  having  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  musical  market. 

Another  novelty  was  a  concert  overture  by  E.  C. 
Phelps.  The  composer  was  "smart"  enough  to  in- 
troduce his  work,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction :  "dedicated  to  the  Philharmonic  society  of 
Brooklyn  ;"  how  could  it  fail  to  succeed  ?  Mr. 
Phelps  has  shown,  in  this,  that  he  has  an  aim,  and 
therefore  we  respect  him  ;  but  he  must  yet  dedi- 
cate many  an  opus  to  this  society,  before  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  one  original  in  idea,  finished  in  form, 
interesting  in  the  contrapuntal  employment  of 
themes,  and  pioperly  colored  by  instramental  means. 
The  overture  struck  us  as  the  description  of  "travels 
compiled  from  various  sources."  Now  we  pay  a 
visit  to  Amadeus  ;  then  we  make  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery towards  Mendelssohnia,  (where  we  make 
rather  a  long  stay);  thea  we  step  into  a  church,  and 
listen  to  a  choral ;  and  at  last  we  double  cape  Wag- 
ner. The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  f  Mr.  Phelps  must 
not  lose  courage,  but  continue  on  his  path  of  compo- 
sition ;  he  has  already  learned  much,  and,  as  Schu- 
mann says,  "there  is  no  end  of  learning  !" 

According  to  the  polite  and  peculiar  custom  here, 
the  greater  part  of  the  audience  left,  before  the  per- 
formance of  Berlioz's  overture,  and  thus  the  orches- 
tra almost  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  the  genial 
Fre  "'iim  n's  work  for  themselves — and  very  well 
they  played  it,  too.  But  the  Brooklynites  are  so  sat- 
isfied with,  and  proud  of  their  Philharmonists,  that 
they  like  to  give  them  an  occasional  private  pleasure. 

Calobo. 


Jbig^fs  ,|onrnaI  of  S^sif. 
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MusTC  IN  THIS  Ndmber.  —  The  commencement  of  Chopin's 
Mazurkas  and  Waltzes. 


Our  Music  Pages  —  Chopin's  Mazurkas  — 
Handel's  Messiah. 

With  the  present  nnmber  of  ths  Journal  we 
commence  the  publication  of  Chopin's  Mazur- 
kas, intendinfr,  during  the  coming  year,  to  give 
our  piano-playing  or  piano-loving  readers  the 
entire  series  of  them  in  their  order.  The  collec- 
tion from  which  we  print  (Ditson  &  Co.'s  beauti- 
ful edition)  is  the  most  complete  ever  published, 
containing  an  entire  set  not  found  in  the  London 
edition,  as  well  as  one  or  two  smaller  Mazurkas 
taken  from  private  albums,  and  that  extremely 
dreamy,  delicate,  poetic,  sad  one,  or  fragment  of 
one,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  oomposi 
tion,  and  which  he  was  too  weak  to  finish. 

Dreamy,  delicate,  poetic  they  all  are.  Sad, 
too,  even  with  their  festive  rhythm  and  their 
whirl  of  gaiety.  Nothing  more  finely  individual, 
more  thoroughly  poetic  and  imaginative,  more 
full  of  tender  feeling  and  of  sweet,  sad  longing, 
ever  was  written,  in  such  small  forms,  for  the  pi- 
ano. It  is  essentially  piano  music,  and  yet  riotht 
from  the  soul,  warm  and  palpitating.  There  are 
fifty-one  of  these  Mazurkas,  in  twelve  sets;  all 
based  on  essentially  the  same  theme,  which  lies 
in  the  rhythm,  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  his  national 
Polish  songs  and  dances.  Yet  no  two  are  alike 
except  in  rhythm  and  genius.  The  editor  of  the 
London  edition,  Mr.  Davison,  says  of  them : 

"  Chopin  produced,  in  all,  ahout  seventy  works, 
including  two  grand  concertos  for  piano  with  orches- 


tral accompaniments,  two  grand  sonatas  for  piano 
solo,  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  other  pieces 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  several  books  of 
studies  and  preludes,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  nocturnes,  polonaises,  ballads,  scherzos,  mazurkas, 
variations,  &c.  These  do  not  include  his  po-^thumous 
works,  two  volumes  of  which  have  appeared,  the  last 
consisting  of  sixteen  Polish  sonjr^,  and  published 
not  long  since,  with  the  original  Polish  words,  and 
German  versions,  by  Gumhert.  That  Chopin,  how- 
ever, excelled  less  in  wo''ks  of  "  lonque  hnhinp.  "  than 
in  those  of  smaller  pretensions,  will  hardly  be  denied. 
His  Etudes,  his  Preludes,  his  Fa&es,  his  Nocturnes, 
and  above  all  his  Mazurkas,  are  quite  enoush  to  save 
him  from  oblivion,  whatever  may  eventually  become 
of  his  concertos  and  sonatas.  The  variety  with 
which  in  the  Mazurkas  he  has  said  the  same  thing 
some  fifty  times  over,  will  so  further  than  anything 
else  to  prove  that  Chopin's  genius,  whatever  its 
eccentricities  and  failings,  was  decidedly  inventive. 
The  best  of  the  Mazurkas  are  without  question  those 
that  smell  least  strongly  of  the  lamp,  those  which, 
harmonized  in  the  least  affected  manner,  are  easiest 
to  play,  and  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  (in  some  cases 
are  almost  echos  of)  the  national  dance-tunes  of  his 
country.  Some  of  them  are  gems,  as  faultless  as 
they  are  attractive,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
regarded ;  others,  more  evidently  labored,  are  less 
happy  ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  wholly  destitute  of 
points  that  appeal  to  the  feelings,  surprise  by  their 
unexpectedness.fascinate  by  their  plaintive  character, 
or  charm  by  their  ingenuity." 

Liszt,  who  has  paid  a  most  generous  and 
glowing  tribute  to  Chopin  in  a  long  and  beautiful 
analysis  of  his  character  and  genius,  speaks  of 
the  Mazurkas  out  of  a  full  sympathy  with  their 
nationality.  Contrasting  them  with  the  more 
fiery  and  chivalrous  Polonaises,  in  which  you 
fancy  that  you  hear  "  the  firm  and  heavy  tread 
of  men,  advancing  -with  the  consciousness  of 
courage  against  every  turn  of  fate,"  he  says  : 

"  The  celebrated  Mazurkas  of  Chopin  wear  an 
entirely  different  character  from  the  Polonaises. 
Upon  a  wholly  difl'erent  ground  play  tender,  pale  and 
opaline  nuances,  instead  of  the  juicy  and  strong  color- 
ing. The  feminine  —  and  even  effeminate  —  element 
is  no  longer  placed  in  a  certain  mysterious  twilight, 
but  advances  into  the  foreground  with  such  decided 
significance,  that  the  other  elements  vanish  before  it 
or  are  banished  into  its  train.  Woman  here  appears 
the  queen  of  life;  Man,  to  he  sure,  is  still  spirited 
and  proud,  but  lost  in  the  dizziness  of  pleasure.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  is  a  sad  vein  running  through  it. 
The  national  songs,  in  their  melody  and  in  their 
words,  strike  both  these  tones,  and  both  bring  out  the 
singularly  effective  contrast,  which  results  in  real 
life  from  "that  necessity  of  cheering  sorrow  and  which 
finds  a  magical  narcotic  in  the  grace  and  stolen 
charm  of  the  Mazurkas.  The  words,  sung  in 
Poland  to  these  melodies,  give  them  moreover  the 
right  to  cling  closer  to  the  life  of  memory  than  any 
other  dance  music. 

"  Chopin  has  happily  appropriated  to  himself  the 
popular  melodies  and  transferred  |  into  them  th9 
whole  merit  of  his  labor  and  his  style.  In  polishing 
these  diamonds  to  a  thousand  facettes,  he  discovered 
all  their  hidden  fire,  and,  even  gathering  up  their 
dust,  he  set  them  in  a  pearly  ornament.  Could  there 
be  a  better  frame,  in  which  to  enclose  his  personal 
recollections,  poesy  of  all  sorts,  attractive  scenes, 
episodes  and  romances  1  These  now  owe  to  him  a 
circulation  far  outreaching  their  own  native  soil,  and 
they  belong  at  present  to  the  ideal  types,  which  Art 
surrounds  with  the  glory  of  its  sanction. 

"  Chopin  has  set  free  from  its  bondage  the  secret 
essence  of  Poesy,  which  is  only  indicated  in  the 
original  themes  of  the  Polish  mazurkas.  While  he 
has  adhered  to  their  rhythm,  he  has  ennobled  their 
melody,  enlarged  their  outline,  and  magically  intro- 
duced into  many  passages  a  harmonic  chiaroscuro, 
which  gives  back  that  world  of  excitements  and 
emotions,  wherewith  hearts  are  moved  in  the  dance 
of  the  mazurka.  Coquetry,  vanity,  fantastical 
humors,  inclination,  sadness,  passion,  the  outgush  of 
feelings,  all  are  in  it.  To  comprehend  how  admira- 
bly this  frame  suits  these  soul-pictures,  which  Chopm 
executes  within  it  as  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  one  must  have  seen  the  Ma- 
zurka danced  in  Poland  ;  tliere  only  can  one  learu 
the  whole  that  lies  in  this  national  dance.  _   _ 

"  Indeed  one  must  perhaps  have  been  in  Chopin  s 
Fatherland,  fully  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
character  not  only  of  his  Mazurkas,  but  also  of  many 
of  his  other  compositions.  They  almost  all  breathe 
that  aroma  of  love  and  longing,  which  surrounds  his 
Preludss,    his   Notturnos,   his   Impromptus,   like    an 
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atmospliere,  in  which  all  the  phases  of  passion  move 
by  in  succession." 

"  Amonsst  the  ffreat  nnmlioi-  of  his  Mazurkas,  too, 
there  reigns  a  strikinjj  fliversity  of  subjects  and  of 
the  impressions  they  call  forth.  In  mauy  you  hear 
the  clink  of  spurs,  but  in  the  most,  above  all  the 
scarcely  distinguishable  rustlinpp  of  crape  and  gauze 
in  the  light  breeze  of  the  dance,  amid  the  flutter  of 
fans  and  the  jingling  of  gold  and  di.imonds.  Some 
seem  to  describe  the  lively  eujoyment  of  a  ball, 
which  on  the  eve  of  a  storming  of  the  castle  is  as  it 
were  undermnied  with  heaviness  :  you  hear  the  sighs 
throughout  the  dance-rhythm,  and  the  dying  away  of 
the  farewell,  wliose  tears  it  veils.  Througli  others 
glimmers  the  anguish,  the  secret  sori'ow,  which  one 
has  carried  with  him  to  the  festival,  whose  stir  cannot 
drown  the  voice  of  the  heart.  There  it  is,  a  mur- 
muring whirlwind,  a  delirium,  through  which  a 
breathless  and  sp.asmoclic  melody  is  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  like  the  impetuous  beating  of  a  heart,  that 
breaks  and  perishes  in  love  and  'passion.  There 
again  resound  from  afar  bold  fanfara,  like  distant 
reminiscences  of  glory  and  of  victory.  Some  there 
are,  whose  rhythm  is  as  vague  and  evanescent,  as  the 
feeling,  with  which  too  lovers  contemplate  the  rising 
of  a  star  in  the  firmanent." 

To-day  we  offer  the  first  two  of  the  Mazurkas. 
In  alternation  with  them  we  shall  give,  from  time 
to  time,  for  those  who  desire  vocal  music,  and 
especially  for  those  who  belong  to  choral  socie- 
ties and  singinij  clubs,  the  whole  of  the  noblest 
of  Oratorios,  Handel's  "Messiah,"  with  or- 
gan or  piano  forte  accompaniment.  Thus  each 
subscriber,  who  is  careful  to  preserve  the 
four  pages  of  music  which  he  gets  every  week, 
will  possess  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
of  both  the  above  named  valuable  works,  either 
one  of  which  alone  is  more  than  an  equivalent 
to  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  It  will 
be  seen,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  war  shall  stint 


Boston  Mozart  Club.  —  The  members  of 
the  amateur  orchistra,  who  re-organized  them- 
selves a  year  ago  under  the  above  name,  are 
treating  their  associates  and  honorary  members 

—  members  who  "  assist  "  with  ears,  and  willing 
ones  —  to  a  second  season  of  those  pleasant  "  so- 
cial orchestral  entertainments  "  which  drew  their 
friends  around  them  last  year.  The  first  was 
given  at  Mercantile   Hall,  last  Monday  evening 

—  a  very  stormy  night,  which  kept  away  and 
disappointed  many  of  the  invited ;  but  so  satis- 
factory was  the  entertainment  to  those  who  did 
assist  in  the  way  just  indicated  ;  and  so  encoura- 
ging to  the  amateurs  who  bore  active  part,  that 
a  repetition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  absent,  was 
announced  amid  general  applause.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : 

Part  I. 

Firflt  Symphony  In  C  major Beethoven 

Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  hrio — Andante— Minuetto 

and  Trio — Finale.  Adagio  ;  Allegro  molto. 

Paet  11. 

1.  Overture.     "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  " Mozart 

2'  Concert  Waltz.     '' Sophien-Walzer'' Straua.q 

3.  Divertispement  with  SolOtf  from  Verdi's  Trovatore.  . .  .Strsny 

4.  Overture.    "  Italiana  in  Algieri  " Rossini 

A  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  even  the  first 
and  easiest  of  them,  is  no  small  undertaking  for 
a  band  of  amateurs,  not  "  gentlemen  of  leisure," 
but  all  engaged  in  active  business  of  some  sort. 
Yet  the  degree  to  which  they  had  mastered  it, 
must  have  surprised  many  persons.  The  tempi, 
the  intention,  the  expression  of  the  work  they 
had  clearly  made  their  own  ;  uuder  the  experi- 
enced and  hearty  lead  of  Cakl  Zerrahn,  whom 
they  employ  for  teacher  and  director,  they  could 
scarcely  go  wrong.  Some  special  blemishes  and 
shortcomings  there  necessarily  were  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  They  were  not  always  quite  in  tune, 
especially  in  passages  where  wind  instruments 
enter  as  the  chief  ingredients.  Perfection  in 
this  point  wonld  be  the  last  thing  to  expect  of 


amateurs.  Then  again  amateurs  do  not  solace 
themselves  now-a-ilays  with  hautboys,  however  it 
may  have  been  in  more  pastoral  and  piping  times  ; 
that  pair,  so  individual  and  essential  in  an  orches- 
tra, had  to  be  represented  by  an  extra  pair  of 
flutes,  to  the  great  loss  of  contrast.  Good-na- 
tured, droning,  pastoral  bassoons,  too,  quite  as 
seldom  stand  up  in  the  corner  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman's library  or  parlor ;  where  Beethoven 
needed  their  service,  a  couple  of  violoncellos  had 
to  be  detached  for  it.  The  string  band  was  real- 
ly creditable.  It  numbered  four  first  and  four 
second  violins,  two  doubie  basses,  'cello,  and,  «  e 
believe,  three  violas.  Generally  the  Symphony 
was  played  with  spirit  and  precision,  and  good 
light  and  shade;  and  the  flutes,  horns,  &c., 
warmed  into  better  tune  as  it  went  on,  the  Trio 
of  the  Minuet  suffering  the  most. 

The  overtures,  too,  sounded  quite  well  —  quite 
orchestra-like.  The  best  played  piece,  perhaps, 
was  the  graceful  set  of  Strauss  waltzes.  They 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  witching  waltz  accent. 
Hardly  so  successful  were  they  in  the  Trovatore 
line,  which  one  would  think  went  wide  of  the 
line  of  a  Mozart  club.  But  no  doubt  Trovatore 
had  its  admirers  and  was  called  for;  and  if  any 
stuff  is  not  too  good  to  be  cut  up  into  parade 
passages  and  solos,  why  not  this  ?  Several  of 
the  solos  on  this  occasion  showed  a  good  degree 
of  amateur  virtuosity. 

In  truth  we  can  congratulate  the  Mozart  Club 
on  both  the  spirit  and  the  talent  manifested  in 
their  enterprise.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things 
which  music-loving  gentlemen  can  do,  whether  for 
musical  improvement,  or  for  a  genial  and  beauti- 
ful resource  in  leisure  hours.  The  sot^iety,  with- 
out the  routine  business  labor,  of  an  orche.stra ; 
the  social  cooperation  in  such  music,  just  for 
music  and  for  friendship's  sake,  must  be  some, 
thing  very  charming,  and  we  envy  any  one  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  it.  We  wish  that 
amateur  orchestras  may  become  common  in  all 
our  cities. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  —  Christmas 
would  not  he  complete  without  the  usual  performance 
of  the  oratorio  "  The  Messiah ;"  for  Handel  has  em- 
bodied all  its  texts  and  meanings  in  tones  of  a  kin- 
dred inspiration,  which  year  by  year  become  more 
deeply  and  indissolnbly  associated  with  them.  Let 
us  all  go,  then,  to  the  Music  Hall  to-morrow  (Sunday 
evening,  and  once  more  fill  our  souls  with  the  grand 
harmonies  of  those  choruses,  and  the  heavenly 
haunting  voices  of  tJiose  melodies,  as  they  will  be 
given  by  our  old  Society.  The  choruses  have  been 
zealously  and  thoroughly  rehearsed  ;  not  one  will 
be  omitted  ;  the  orchestra  will  be  the  best  that  Bos 
ton  can  furnish  ;  and  the  solos  are  entrusted  to  the 
best  available  talent,  which  we  have  already  named. 
Mrs.  Long,  of  course,  will  be  heard  with  peculiar 
interest,  seeing  that  it  is  understood  to  be  the  last 
time  that  she  will  sing  in  public.  All  will  exceed- 
ingly regret  the  loss,  and  no  one  will  willingly  miss 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  her  sing  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth"  once  more. 


Good  News. — The  proposed  "Philharmonic  Con- 
certs" of  Carl  Zeerahn  have  not  fallen  through 
this  time,  as  they  did  in  the  anxious  .and  dark  days 
of  last  winter.  On  the  contrary,  the  subscription 
is  encouraging,  the  public  seems  to  be  in  the  right 
temper  for  it,  and  the  first  concert  will  actually  be 
given  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  11th.  Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Symphony" 
will  be  the  main  feature  of  the  programme. 


Slusit  ^hoair. 

Leipzig.  —  The  programme  of  the  third  Gewand- 
haua  Consert  (Oct.  17)  contained  a  new  overture  (to 
Malcn)  by  Bargiel,  which  the  critics  characterize  as 
rather  a  laborious  effort  to  appear  original  in  the 
wake  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  ;  a  Symphony 
in  C  minor  by  Spohr ;  overture  to  Rm/  Bias,  by 
Mendelssohn  ;  violoncello  solos  by  Davidoff  (concert 
Allegro  of  his  own,  and  Fantasia  on  the  SelinsniM 
waltz  byScrvais):  Beethoven's  "Ah,  pa-firlo"  An(\ 
Cavatina  from  Sonnaml»i/ii,  sung  by  Mile.  Antonini, 
from  London,  her  first  apneai-anco  in  puTilic.  For 
the  4th  Concert  (Oct.  24)  :  Schumann's  Overture  to 
"  Gcnovcva";  Concert  aria,  "Mia  speninzandnrala," 
by  Mozart,  and  aria  from  "  Les  Noces  de  Jeanni'tlp" 
sung  by  Mile.  Bipndini,  "  from  Paris  "  ;  piano  Con- 
certo (MS.)  composed  and  phayed  by  Carl  Keinecke, 
the  capetlmeister;  the  7th  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 
Herr  Reinecke  was  most  warmly  applauded,  as  he 
always  is. — The  .5th  concert  (Oct!  31)  consisted  of  a 
performance  of  Handel's  "Joshua,"  as  prepared  by 
Julius  Rietz  ;  the  solos  sung  by  Mile.  Biondini,  Frt. 
Lessiak,  Herren  Otto  and  Sabbath  from  the  royal 
choir  in  Berlin,  and  Herr  Wiedemann  of  Leipzig. 

The  "  Euterpe,"  which  aims  to  represent  some- 
what "the  Future"  and  "young  Germany  "  in  its 
programmes,  opened  its  season  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Booksellers'  Exchange,  as  usual,  on  the  29th  of 
October.  It  is  to  give  eight  orchestral  and  three 
chamber  concerts.  The  '  programme  contained  : 
Symphony  in  C  minor  by  Mozart ;  overture,  "  Fin- 
gal's  Cave,"  by  Mendelssohn  ;  overture  to  the  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman  "  by  Wagner;  Scena  and  aria  of 
Dejnnira  from  Handel's  "Hercules";  two  Persian 
songs,  with  piano  accompaniment  by  A  Rubinstein, 
sung  by  Frl.  Laura  Lessiak  ;  piano  Concerto  in  E 
minor  by  Chopin,  Notturno  by  the  same,  and  Taran- 
tella (di  hravma)  by  Liszt,  played  by  Frau  von  Bron- 
sart  (n^e  Starck) ;  the  orchestra,  as  last  year,  under 
the  intelligent  direction  of  Herr  v.  Bronsart. 

The  operas  during  the  month  of  October  at  the 
wretched  little  old  theatre  here — the  only  one — were  : 
Don  ,/uan.  Ernani,  Gounod's  "  Faust  and  Margaret," 
"  TeU,"  La  Juivf,  La  Sonitaiiihnla,  Lncrezia  Borgia, 
and  the  Zauberflote :  eight  operas   in   ten   perform- 


Berhn.  —  Stern's  Gesangverein  celebrated  the 
memory  of  Mendelssohn  on  the  4th  of  November,  in 
Arnim's  hall,  by  a  selection  of  his  compositions. — 
The  Singacademie  commenced  its  cyclus  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts  in  its  fine  hall  and  building,  Nov.  2, 
with  Sebastian  B.ach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor. 
Haydn's  "  Creation,"  sub-director  Blumner's  oratorio 
of  "  Abraham,"  and  Handel's  "  Solomon  "  are  to 
follow. 

The  Italian  Opera  season  at  the  Victoria  Theatre 
was  to  open  with  Rossini's  "  Tell."  All  the  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  ;  dny  after  day  rehearsals  for 
three  weeks  ;  Herr  Wachtel  had  modulated  his  Ger- 
man tongue  to  an  Italian  accent  ;  the  chorus  was 
"  up  "  and  precise  in  its  important  part ;  the  scenes 
on  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  were  magically 
painted,  and  the  day  approached  ;  when  on  the  day 
before  in  came  an  agent  of  the  police  to  .say  that  the 
performance  of  "  Wm  Tell  "  was  interdicted  !  The 
reason  given  was,  that  the  Royal  Tlieatre  claimed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  all  tragic  opera  performances. 
Perhaps  "  Tell  "  was  ton  tragic  and  too  true  for  a 
Royal  theatre  after  the  Konigsberg  "  Urn  Gottes  Gna- 
dpn  "  coronation  stamp. 

On  the  28th  November,  a  concert  was  to  be 
given  in  the  hall  of  the  Singakademie,  .it  which  the 
kapellmeister  Taubert  would  produce  the  music  he 
has  composed  to  Shakspeare's  "  Tempest."  Ra- 
decke  has  given  his  first  subscription  concert  for  this 
year;  the  works  perfoi'med  wei^;  Beethoven's  Festi- 
val Overture,  op.  124;  fragments  from  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Oiristiis;"  Beethoven's  piano  Concerto  in 
E6  (played  by  the  concert-giver)  ;  and  Schumann's 
B^)  m.ajor  Symphony. — In  the  second  "  Soiree  for 
classical  orchestra  music"  a  Herr  Albert  Werkenthin 
played  Henselt's  F  minor  Concerto. 

Verdi's  "  Un  Batlo  in  Maschei\i "  has  been  given 
on  one  of  the  Italian  nights  at  the  Royal  Opera; 
Carlotta  Marchisio  sustaining  the  chief  part.  Mile, 
Brunetti  that  of  the  p.ag©.  and  Trebelli  that  of  the 
sorceress. — Mme.  Herrenburg-Tuczek  was  to.  take 
her  leave  of  the  stage  on  the  .'ith  December,  in  a  ben- 
efit performance  of  "  £e  Nozze  di  Figaa-a,"'  in  which 
she  has  for  years  sung  the  part  of  Susanna  with  sue- 
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At  a  grand  serenade  given  to  the  king,  Herr  Wie- 
precht,  the  general  director  of  band  music,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  palace  i>y  his  majesty  and  charged  to 
bear  his  thanks  and  compliments  to  the  musicians  of 
the  (jardes-de-corps.  The  king  also  expressed  his 
desire  to  hear  Meyerbeer's  Coronation  March  (written 
for  the  late  Konigsberg  ceremony)  performed  in  a 
concert  of  military  music  on  a  grand  scale,  which 
Wieprecht  is  to  organize. 

Wiesbaden. — Ferdinand  Hiller's  opera,  "  The 
Catacombs,"  libretto  by  Moritz  Hartmann,  will  be 
produced  during  the  season ;  also  a  new  opera  by 
Prince  Peter  von  Oldenburg,  entitled  "  Kiilchen  von 
Heilbronn." 

Hambokg.  — Mme.  Clara  Schumann  gave  a  con- 
cert on  the  15th  November,  in  which  she  played  a 
new  piano  Quartet  by  Brahms. 

Vienna. — The  programme  of  the  second  Philhar- 
monic concert  contained  Spohr's  "  Consecratian  of 
Tones  "  Symphony;  a  bass  air  from  Mendelssohn's 
Paulus,  sung  by  Mayerhofer ;  C.  Reinecke's  Over- 
ture to  "  Dame  Kobold,"  and  Mozart's  G  minor 
Symphony. 

On  Sunday,  December  1st,  three  concerts.  At 
noon  in  the  Redontensaal,  tlie  first  extraordinary 
concert  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  :  Sym- 
phony in  D  by  Phil.  Em.  Bach  ;  "Loreley"  by 
Ferd.  HiUer  ;  "  Goiidelfahrt  "  by  Rubinstein  ;  chorus 
by  Mendelssohn  ;  the  entire  music  to  Weber's  Pre- 
ciosa.  At  5  P.M.,  second  Quartet  production  of 
Hellmesherger  and  Co.  Programme  :  F.  Schubert, 
Octet,  and  piano  Trio;  Schumann,  Quartet  in  F  ma- 
jor. At  5  P.M.,  also,  chamber  cancert  of  Herr 
Hoffmann.  (Programme  :  Mozart,  Quartet  in  C ; 
Goldmark,  piano  Quartet  (MS.)  ;  Mendelssohn, 
Quartet  in  Efi  major). 

Ander,  who  had  been  kept  from  the  stage  six 
months  by  severe  illness,  has  just  made  his  reappear- 
ance as  Pijlades  in  Gluck's  Ipldgenia  in  Tauris ;  he 
had  the  warmest  reception. 

london. 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.—  The  promised 
Mozart-selection  was  given  on  Monday  night,  and 
how  great  was  its  attraction  maybe  gathered  fioin 
the  fact  that  the  shilling  places  were  occupied  by  up- 
wards of  1,000  persons,  while  the  stalls  and  "reserv- 
ed scats"  were  crowded.  The  prDgramme  was  one 
of  the  richest  that  could  he  devised.  It  began  with 
the  strin;;  quartet  in  C  major,  the  last  of  tlie  famous 
set  dedicated  to  Haydn,  a  passage  in  the  opening 
adac/io  of  which  elicited  from  the  celebrated  Italian 
composer,  Sarti,  the  oft-quoted  interrogatory,— "5/ 
puofar  di  piu  per  stonare  ylt  professori  ?"  Long  after 
the  death  of  Sarti,  however,  Beethoven,  in  his  quar- 
tets, showed  that  even  more  daring  harmonv  might 
be  used  by  a  real  inventor,  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  putting  Jthe  performers  ''out  of  tune."  The 
quartet  of  Mozart,  a  masterpiece  in  every  sense,  was 
played  to  perfection  by  M.  Vieuxtcmps  and  his  asso- 
ciates—MM.  Ries,  Webb  and  Paque.  The  first 
part  terminated  with  the  solo  sonata  in  D  maior 
(1798)— No.  108"  in  the  "Thematic  catalogue,"' of 
works  written  between  February,  1782,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1791  (the  year  of  iMozart's"  death),  which  the 
author  of  Don  Gioi-aimi  has  left  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  which  reveals  a  fertilitv  almost  unparal- 
leled in  art  production.  This  was  simply,  natur- 
ally, and  irreproachably  rendered  by  M.  Halle',  who 
was  none  the  less  in  Ws  element,  and  none  the  less  at 
his  ea.se  for  having  the  printed  music  before  him. 
Like  the  quartet,  the  sonata  was  applauded  whenever 
a  pause  in  the  performance  allowed  of  the  audience 
giving  expression  to  their  delight,  and  the  great  Ger- 
man pianist  was  recalled  to  the  platform  at  the  end 
of  the  "  finale."     The  next  instrumental  piece — that 

which  ushered  in  the  second   part  of  the   concert 

was  the  justly  r«nowned  quintet  in  A,  for  clarinet 
(principal)  and  quartet  of  string  instruments  (1787), 
a  work  over  the  composition  of  which  the  Genius 
of  Melody  would  seem  continually  to  have  presided. 
The  performers  were  the  same  as  "before  mentioned, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Lazarus.  The  execution 
of  the  quintet  was  in  all  respects  first-rate,  as  might 
have  been  guessed  from  the  names  of  the  executants; 


hut  what  chiefly  demands  acknowledgment,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  principal  reason  on  the  present  occasion 
for  noticing  the  second  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs, was  the  performance  of  Mr.  Lazarus,  not  only 
the  ablest  professor  of  the  clarinet  this  country  can 
boast,  hut  possibly  the  best  to  he  found  in  Europe. 
Avoiding  details,  we  may  single  out  the  second 
movement  ("  larqhelto")  of  the  quintet  for  special 
praise  In  this  a  lengthened  and  exquisitely  wrought- 
out  melody  is  allotted  to  the  clarinet,  which,  though 
here  and  tltere  interspersed  with  graceful  phrases  in 
"dialogue"  for  the  first  fiddle  (M.  Vicuxfernps,  of 
course),  makes  of  that  beautiful  instrument,  as  it 
were,  the  "  familiar  spirit "  of  the  movement.  It 
has  been  urged  by  competent  authorities  that  no  mu- 
sical instrument  so  nearly  approaches  the  human 
voice  in  wealth  and  purity  of  tone  as  the  clarinet, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Lazarus,  by  his  use  of  it.  wonid 
lead  any  poetical  theorist  to  become  obstinately  prej- 
udiced on  that  point.  His  phrasing  is  as  refined  as 
that  of  any  singer,  his  tone  as  satisfactory  as  it  is 
artfully  graduated,  his  mechanism  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  ;  while  the  extensive  compass  of  the  in- 
strument enables  him  to  exhibit  sucli  variety  as 
would  appear  to  compreliend  all  the  registers  and 
qualities  that  endow  contraltos  and  tenors,  barytones 
and  basses  with  their  distinctive  appellations,  the 
only  "  timbre  "  denied  it  being  that  of  the  soprano, 
which  essentially  belongs,  in  one  sense,  to  the  flute, 
and  in  another  to  the  oboe. 

A  more  fiiultless  performance  than  the  slow  move- 
ment was  never  listened  to  ;  but  in  awarding  to  Mr. 
Lazarus  the  praise  which  is  his  fair  preroaative,  we 
must  add,  that  M.  Vieuxtemps,  as  "first  fiddle," 
was,  without  hyperbole,  '•  a  Juliet  to  his  Romeo  ;  " 
and  that  the  subordinate  parts,  for  second  violin,  vio- 
la, violoncello,  were  rendered  by  Herr  Ries,  Mr. 
Webb  and  M.  Paque  with  a  softness  and  delicacy 
that  brought  out  the  melody  of  the  most  conspicuous 
instruments  so  prominently,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
unobtrusively,  as  may  he  said  to  have  realized  the 
hoau  idinl  of  accompaniment.  The  restoration  of 
the  "mutes"  (Mozart  has  written  "con  sordini"  in 
his  score)  to  the  "strings"  the  omission  of  which 
was  reprehended,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  perfor- 
mance of  this  Quintet  nt  the  Monday  Populai-  Con- 
certs.was  an  immense  advantage  to  the  light  and  shade 
("  chiar  'oscnro,"  as  musicians  prefer  to  term  it),  and 
indeed  to  the  general  sentiment  and  expression  of 
the  larqhetlo,  which  was  listened  to  with  broathless  at- 
tention and  encored  with  rapture.  The  last  instru- 
mental work  was  the  genial  and  vigorous  sonata  in 
D  major  (No.  10),  for  piano  and  violin,  superbly 
played  by  MM.  Halle  and  Vieuxtemps — a  composi- 
tion which,  though  not  in  the  "Thematic  CataloL'ue" 
triumphantly  proves  (in  the  last  movement  especial- 
ly) that  Mozart  could  compose  just  as  finely  before 
1784  as  after  it.  The  attention  with  which  this  was 
heard,  from  first  to  last,  may  in  some  measure  he  at- 
tributed to  a  notice  now  added  to  the  premonitory 
paragraph  alluded  to  in  our  report  of  a  recent  con- 
cert : 

"  Between  the  last  vocal  piece  and  the  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin  an  interval  of  five  minutes  will 
he  allowed." 

This  afforded  ample  time  for  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  early,  and  permitted  the  large  m.ajori- 
ty  (who  happily  had  more  leisure  at  command)  to 
enjoy  the  performance  of  the  entire  sonata  without 
disturbance. 

Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  tlian  the  vocal 
music.  Mr.  Winn,  who  had  already  so  favorably 
impressed  the  audience  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs, confirmed  the  good  opinion  he  had  elicited  by 
his  unaffected  and  sensible  reading  of  a  spirited  and 
capital  air  from  Handel's  Scipione,  No.  16  of  the 
Italian  operas  composed  by  the  immortal  author  of 
Tlic  Messiah ;  and  also  in  Mr.  Loder's  thoroughly 
English  b.allad  "  The  Three  Ages  of  Love,"  which 
he  repeated  by  desire.  Mile.  Florence  Lancia,  on 
the  other  hand,  changed  (wisely  we  think)  both  her 
songs.  Her  first  was  now  a  graceful  and  genuine 
ballad  by  Mr.  Frank  Mori :  "Where  art  thou  wander- 
insr,  little  child  1  "  her  second,  Spohr's  delicious  can- 
zonet "The  Bird  and  the  Maiden,"  clarionet  ohhligafo 
Mr.  Lazarus,  both  of  which  she  gave  with  an  artistic 
feeling  and  a  perfection  of  style  that  enchanted  all 
her  hearers  and  obtained  for  her  the  honor  of  a  "  re- 
call." Mr.  Benedict  presided  with  his  accustomed 
talent  as  accompanist  at  the  pianoforte. 

For  the  next  concert,  among  other  interesting 
thinss,  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  celebrated  Septet  for 
wind  and  string  instruments  is  announced,  together 
with  a  pianoforte  sonata  of  Beethoven  and  a  quartet 
of  Haydn,  both  for  the  first  time.  The  plan  now 
adopted  of  having  two  new  pieces  (that  is,  pieces 
hitherto  unheard  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts) 
in  every  programme,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  ttnani- 
mous  approval. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 


O  leave  me  not,  my  darling  one. 


E.  G.  B.  Holder  25 
A  fine  ballad  for  a  Tenor  voice. 

A  voice  from  the  old  church  bell.     Quartet. 

S.R.  Whiting.  15 

Fuggested  to  the  author,  who  is  Bandmaster  in  a 
Maine  regiment  on  the  Fairfax  Road  in  Virginia,  now 
a  deserted,  and  dilapidated  ruin.  The  miisic  ie  si  - 
pie,  but  very  appropriate. 

Little  Clarence.     Song  and  chorus. 

E.  G.  B.  Holder.  25 

In  the  popular  style. 

Rocklawn  summer  wildwood.     Quartet. 

M.  S.  Pike.  30 

A  fresh,  cheerful  Quartet  with  taking  Echo-effects 
which  will  everywhere  call  forth  the  plaudits  of  an 
audience. 


Oh  !  ye  tears. 


Franz  Abt.  25 


A  new  Song  by  the  popular  German  Songwriter, 
and  one  which  seems  to  follow  more  closely  in  the 
wake  of  his  best  efforts,  such  as  "  When  the  swallows 
homeward  fly''  and  others,  than  those  which  have 
lately  appeared  from  his  pen. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Alpenjrlockchen  (Alpine  bells)  Tyrolienne. 

T.   Oesten.  30 

A  very  pretty  new  composition — not  difficult — from 
the  author  of  Gondellied.  Sounds  of  love,  and  num- 
erous other  pieces,  original  and  arrangements,  which 
are  in  every  player's  hands. 


Chime  Waltz. 

A  pleasing  trifle. 
Grand  Etude. 


J.  n.  Ehemian.  25 


F.Agthe.  25 


Rather  difficult.    Good  practice  in  reading  acci- 
dentals. 


Sibj^le.    Romance. 


Brinley  Richards.  35 


A  new  original  composition,  whose  captivating  mel- 
ody, adorned  with  those  delicate  embelli^ihmenta,  for 
which  this  author  is  distinguished,  will  soon  make  it 
a  general  favorite  in  the  drawing-room. 

Meteor  Grand  Galop.  For  four  hands. 

H.  A.  WoUenkaupt.  60 

An  effective  arrangement  of  a  brilliant  Galop  which 
is  already  widely  known,  and  one  of  the  best  things 
this  composer  has  written. 

Random  Polka.  Robt.  Bell  25 

Simple  and  pleasing. 

Books. 

Oratorio  Chortjs  Book. 

This  handsome  Octavo  volume  of  188  pages  will  be 
found  to  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  libra- 
raries  of  Musical  Societies,  choirs  and  amateurs.  In 
a  neat  and  compact  form  the  best  choruses  of  the 
best  Oratorios  are  certainly  cheap  at  the  price  of  this 
collection,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  besides  this, 
the  greater  convenience  of  use  arising  ftom  having 
the  choruses  in  a  single  volume  and  thus  TOt  being 
obliged  to  handle  over  half  a  dozen  or  more  books  is 
a  recommendation  in  favor  of  this  new  work  which 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  singers. 
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Music  by  Mah,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  ran  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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[For  the   Transcript.] 

Cliimes. 

ARLlNGTOy  STREET  CIIURCM. 

nine:  out,  soft  hells,  in  upper  aii', 
Nearest  tlio  stars,  our  pleailing  prayer! 

Our  faltering  prayers,  our  hymns  of  praise. 
Above  us  far,  in  beauty  raise  ! 

Above  the  city's  heat  antl  din, 
Above  its  putrid  breath  of  siii. 

Above  each  feeble  liumnn  tone, 

That  here  and  there  praise  God  alone. 

Ye  plead  for  all !  While  all  unseen. 
The  listening  angels  earthwitrd  lean, 

Harkening  the  music  far  and  dim, 
That  echoes  tlieir  sweet  praise  to  Him  ! 

"Ring  loud — ring  soft — ye  chiming  bells  ! 
No  lesson  now  your  own  excels. 

That  bids  us  hear  your  music  flow. 

Yet  think — "some  one  works  hard  below! 

Above,  such  sweetness  on  the  breeze — 
Below,  some  hand  must  strike  the  keys!" 

We  build  our  lives  so  like  to  this — 
Above  the  Starry  Field  of  Bliss, 

The  waiting  Angels  and  the  Light — 
Below,  the  Darkness  and  the  Night ; 

We  groping  dimly,  the  richt  rote 

To  strike,  whose  music  tone  shall  float 

Above  us  to  the  Master's  ear. 

That  He  may  know  we  serve  Him  here  ! 

So  we  below  work  day  by  day— 
Thank  God,  if  He  hears  far  away, 

Above  us  all,  some  music  flow, 
From  us,  wlio  strike  the  keys  below ! 
Dec.  Mth,  1861. 


From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(CoDfinued  from  page  306). 

Rome,  Dec.  7,  1830. 
To-day  again  I  do  not  come  to  the  full  letter 
which  I  meant  to  write.  God  knows  how  the 
time  flies  here.  This  week  I  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  very  amiable  English  fami- 
lies, who  promise  me  again  delightful  winter 
evenings ;  I  am  with  Bunsen  a  great  deal ;  1 
mean  too  to  get  a  true  taste  ot  Baini.  I  believe 
he  regards  me  as  a.  ^' bruitissimo  Tedesco,"  so  that 
I  can  learn  to  know  him  splendidly.  With  his 
compositions,  to  be  sure,  one  has  not  a  great  way 
to  go ;  and  so  in  fact  it  is  with  all  the  music  here. 
There  may  be  plenty  of  will  perhaps  ;  but  the 
means  are  lacking  utterly.  The  orchestras  are 
below  all  conception  ;  Mile.  Carl*  is  engaged  as 
prima  donna  assoluta  for  the  season  at  both  of  the 
principal  theatres  ;  she  has  already  arrived  and 
begins  to  make  la  pluie  et  le  beau  temps.  The 
papal  singers  are  really  getting  old  ;  they  are  al- 
most wholly  unmusical,  hit   even  the  most  tradi- 

*  Formerly  sirger  in  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Berlin. 


tional  pieces  incorrectly,  and  the  whole  choir 
consists  of  .32  singers,  who  are  never  together 
though.  Concerts  are  given  in  the  Pliilharmonic 
Society  so-called,  but  only  with  a  piano ;  orches- 
tra there  is  none  ;  and  lately  when  they  wanted 
to  try  to  give  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  the  instru- 
ments thought  it  impossible  to  play  it.  How  the 
wind  instruments  sound,  nowhere  in  Germany 
has  one  the  least  conception. 

Now  since  the  Pope  is  dead,  and  the  conclave 
commences  on  the  14th,  and  so  what  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  burial  and  what  with  those  of 
the  elevation  of  the  new  Pope  a  great  part  of  the 
winter  passes,  and  is  lost  for  all  music  and  all 
larger  assemblages,  I  almost  doubt  if  I  shall 
come  to  any  regular  public  undertaking  here ; 
but  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  because  inwardly  I  en- 
.joy  so  much  here  and  of  such  various  kinds,  that 
there  is  little  harm  done  if  I  carry  it  round  with 
me  a  while  and  try  to  work. 

The  performance  of  Graun's  Passion  in  Na- 
ples, and  especially  (he  translation  of  Sebastian 
Bach  only  show,  how  the  right  must  finally  pre- 
vail. They  will  not  seize  hold  of,  and  will  not 
enkindle  the  living  sense  of  the  people ;  but 
therein  it  is  not  worse,  than  with  their  sense  for 
all  the  other  arts,  but  rather  better ;  for  when 
you  see  a  part  of  the  Loggie  of  Raphael  scratch- 
ed away  by  an  unspeakable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble barbarism,  to  make  room  for  scribblings  with 
lead  pencil ;  when  the  entire  beginning  of  the 
ascending  arabesques  is  quite  annihilated,  be- 
cause Italians  with  penknives,  and  God  knows 
how,  have  inscribed  their  miserable  names  there; 
when  somebody  paints  below  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  with  great  emphasis  and  still  greater  let- 
ters :  Christus  ! ;  when  right  before  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Last  Judgment  an  altar  is  erected,  so  large, 
that  it  exactly  hides  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
and  so  disturbs  the  whole ;  when  cattle  are  driv- 
en through  the  majestic  halls  of  the  Villa  Madam, 
where  Giulio  Romano  has  painted  the  walls,  and 
vegetables  are  stored  there,  out  of  sheer  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Beautiful,  —  then  indeed  we  have 
something  much  worse  than  a  bad  orchestra ; 
something  that  must  annoy  a  painter  much  more, 
than  wretched  music  does  me.  The  people  are 
indeed  inwardly  diseased  and  dissipated.  They 
have  a  religion,  and  believe  not  in  it ;  a  Pope  and 
superiors,  and  laugh  at  them  ;  they  have  a  clear 
a  brilliant  Past,  and  it  stands  far  from  them  ;  no 
wonder  that  they  do  not  enjoy  Art — if  they  are 
so  indilferent  to  all  that  is  earnest.  The  indif- 
ference about  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  unseem- 
ly merriment  at  the  ceremonies  is  positively 
shocking.  I  have  seen  the  corpse  on  the  bed  of 
state,  and  the  priests  who  stood  about  it  were 
continually  whispering  to  one  another,  and  then 
laughing.  At  this  moment  in  the  church  where 
masses  are  read  for  his  soul,  there  are  carpentei-s 
at  work  coutinually  on  the  scaffolding  of  the 
catafalque,  so  that  with  the  ringing  blows  of  the 
axe,  and  the  noise  of  the  workmen,  one  can  hear 
nothing  of  the  religious  service.  As  soon  as  the 
cardinals  are    in  conclave,  out   come  the   satires 


upon  them,  in  which  for  example  they  parody 
the  litany,  and,  instead  of  the  evils  for  the  end 
of  which  they  pray,  they  always  name  the  pecu- 
liarities of  well-known  Cardinals.  Or  they  have 
a  whole  opera  performed  by  Cardinals;  one  be- 
ing Ae  prima  amoroso,  another  tiranno  assoluto,  a 
third  lamplighter,  and  so  on.  This  could  not  be 
where  people  were  inspired  by  Art.  Formerly 
it  was  not  better,  but  then  they  believed  in  it, 
and  that  makes  the  diflference. 

But  Nature,  and  the  warm  December  air,  and 
the  line  from  the  Alban  hills  along  down  to  the 
sea, — all  that  remains  just  so  ;  then  there  can  cut 
no  names  and  write  no  inscriptions  —  everyone 
can  enjoy  that  fre.sh,  all  by  himself,  and  that  is 
■what  I  hold  to  !  A  man  is  wanting  to  me  here, 
to  whom  I  might  impart  all  very  openly  ;  who 
could  read  my  music  as  it  originates  and  make  it 
doubly  dear  to  me ;  with  whom  I  could  rest  and 
refresh  myself  completely,  and  learn  from  him 
right  candidly  (he  need  not  be  a  very  wise  man 
for  that).  But  since  the  trees  were  not  meant 
to  grow  up  into  the  sky,  as  they  say,  so  probably 
the  man  will  not  be  found  here ;  and  a  good 
fortune,  which  I  have  had  everywhere  else  in 
very  rich  measure,  will  just  here  fail  me.  Here 
then  I  must  hum  to  myself,  and  it  will  be  al 
right.  Felix. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  De.  IIeinrich  von  Kreissle. 

(Continued  from  paj^e  307.) 

It  was  a  consequence  of  Schubert's  acquaint- 
ance with  Vogl,  that  these  two  brothers  in  spirit, 
lovers  of  beautiful  nature,  whose  sight  probably 
inspired  the  former  with  many  a  beautiful  song, 
in  the  fair  season  of  the  year  shook  off  the  dust 
of  the  residence  from  their  feet,  and,  like  wan- 
dering bards,  traversed  the  blooming  districts  of 
Upper  Austria  and  Salzburg,  to  refresh  them- 
selves in  God's  free  world,  and  now  in  rare  old 
cloisters,  now  in  the  cities  of  the  charming  land, 
set  their  glorious,  now  everywhere  famous  strains 
resounding.  Everywhere  they  were  welcome  ; 
they  were  joyfully  received  as  worthy  guests  into 
the  religious  establishments ;  and  the  cities  of 
Linz,  Gmunden  and  Steyer  did  not  fail  to  cele- 
brate their  presence  each  time  as  an  extremely 
desirable  event  for  the  friends  of  German  song. 

These  wanderings  were  repeated  several  times 
and  commonly  reached  their  goal  in  Salzburg  or 
in  Gasteln.  With  the  exception  of  these  and  a 
couple  of  excursions  to  Hungary  (Zelez  and 
Eisenstadt),  Schubert  never  in  his  whole  life 
went  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his 
paternal  city  ;  its  charming  environs  were  entic- 
ing enough,  for  that  matter,  to  draw  him  out  af- 
ter the  labor  of  the  day,  in  the  company  of 
friends,  and  let  him  find  refreshment  and  impulse 
for  new  creations  in  the  free  sense  of  Nature. 

In  the  house  of  Matthaus  von  Collin  (tutor  of 
the   Duke  of  Reichstadt)  Schubert  became  ao- 
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qtiainted  -with  Counsellor  Mosel,-weU  known  as  a 
composer  and  musical  literateur,  with  the  Orien- 
talist von  Hammer-PurgstalL  the  Count  Moritz 
Dietrichstein,  the  authoress  Caroline  Pichler,  and 
the  Patriarch  Ladislaus  Pyrker,  also  esteemed  as 
poet,  who  all  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  achieve- 
ments. Especially  did  the  Patriarch  delight  in 
Schubert's  songs,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter,  dated  Venice,  May  18,  1821,  which  Pyrker 
addressed  to  Schubert,  when  the  latter  had  beg- 
ged him  to  accept  the  dedication  of  that  book  of 
songs,  in  which  "  The  Wanderer  "  is  found. 

"  Highly  esteemed  Sir  ! 

"  Your  kind  proposal,  to  dedicate  to  me  the 
fourth  book  of  your  incomparable  songs,  I  accept 
with  all  the  greater  satisfaction,  that  it  will  often  now 
recall  to  me  that  evening,  when  I  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  your  soul  —  particularly  as 
expressed  in  the  tones  of  your  '  AYauderer ' !  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  Fatlierland 
with  you,  and  I  remain  with  the  highest  regard 
"  Your  most  devoted, 

"  Johann  L.  Pyrker,  ™  |  p 
"  Patriarch." 

Some  years  later  (1825)  he  met  these  patrons 
at  the  baths  of  Gastein,  to  which  he  had  under- 
taken a  pleasure  excursion  in  company  with 
Vogl.  His  stay  there  was  particularly  quicken- 
ing to  him  through  his  intercourse  with  Pyrker 
and  other  men  attached  to  him,  and  he  used  to 
count  the  days  spent  there  among  the  finest  of 
his  life.  In  the  year  1822  he  composed  to  a  text 
by  Schober  his  first  larger  opera  :  "Alfonso  and 
Estrella."  Probably  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  theatre  at  that  time  being  unfavo- 
rable to  German  music  ;  or  from  some  other  of 
the  many  causes  which,  as  experience  shows, 
prevent  a  work  destined  for  the  stage  from  com- 
ing to  performance  ;  then  too  because  it  did  not 
lie  in  Schubert's  character  to  push  such  a  busi 
ness  energetically,  even  though  it  was  for  his 
own  interest;  this  opera  never  was  performed  in 
the  composer's  native  city  ;  and  even  when  a 
prospect  opened  for  it,  it  proved  vain  at  last. 

In  the  year  1823  Carl  Maria  von  Weher  came 
to  Vienna,  to  superintend  in  person  the  bringing 
out  of  his  opera  "  Euryanthe,"  composed  for  the 
Karnthner-thor  theatre.  This  followed  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1823.  The  Viennese  had  ex- 
pected a  music  which,  like  that  of  the  "  Frey- 
schiitz,"  would  hit  the  black  at  once.  These  ex- 
pectations, however,  were  deceived ;  for  instead 
of  the  captivating  arias,  duets  and  choruses, 
•which  had  soon  become  so  popular,  here  were 
long  extended  recitatives,  leading  into  songs  also 
reeitative-like  in  their  style,  and  borne  upon  a 
heavy,  often  not  easily  comprehended  orchestral 
accompaniment,  sometimes  overpowered  by  it,  so 
that  they  sounded  strange  to  the  ear  of  the  gen- 
eral public  accustomed  to  the  rounded  form  of 
the  aria.  Weber  had  broken  with  the  past  tra- 
ditions of  the  opera,  and,  leaning  to  Gluck's 
manner,  but  far  outstripping  him  in  the  romantic 
flifht  of  his  imagination  and  in  his  most  devel- 
oped art  of  orchestration,  he  had  come  forward 
with  a  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  be- 
ginning and  foretype  of  the  musical  drama  of 
our  day.  In  its  lofty  beauty  it  is  unreached,  not 
to  say  unsurpassed,  by  other  works  which  follow 
the  same  principle. 

Schubert,  just  then  a  child  of  his  age,  and  yet 
a  king  in  the  realm  of  melodies,  could  not  find 
much  to  his  taste  in  this  austere,  ascetic  music,  as 


it  seemed  to  him  ;  and,  frank  as  he  was,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  this  sense  against  the  compo- 
ser. There  is  too  little  melody  in  it  he  thought ; 
the  Freyschiltz  is  indeed  quite  another  thing.* 

Weber  had  met  Schubert  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Vienna,  and  several  times  afterwards,  and  was 
greatly  interested  in  him.  He  had  promised  him 
to  bring  out  the  opera  "  Alfonso  and  Estrella"  in 
Berlin.  The  score  travelled  thither;  but  the 
opera  remained  unperformed  ;  and  it  is  possible, 
indeed,  as  has  been  oftentimes  asserted,  that  the 
author  of  Frei/fichiUz  and  Euryanthe,  mortified 
by  the  failure  of  the  latter  opera  f  and  by  Schu- 
bert's judgment  on  it,  did  not  have  the  production 
of  Schubert's  work  so  much  at  heart,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  promise.^ 

Within  the  same  year  falls  the  composition  of 
a  Tanlum  ergn  in  D,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
many  songs,  among  which  :  "  Willlcommen  und 
Ahschied"  (  welcome  and  farewell),  "  Fri'Mings- 
i/ZauZie"  (Spring  faith),  "i?m.sam/i:et<"  (Loneliness) 
"  Der  WachtelscMag,"  "  The  Rose,"  "  The  Son 
of  the  Muses  "  and  "  Sister's  Greeting." 

The  following  year  is  marked  by  the  composi- 
tion of  "  Fierabras,,"  a  heroic-romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  the  text  by  Kupelwieser.  In  that 
year  he  composed  a  Piano  Sonata  in  A  minor ;  a 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Arpeggione  in  A  minor; 
and  for  songs:  "  PUgerweise"  (Pilgrim  strains), 
"Der  zurnende  -Bnrrfe"  (the  enraged  minstrel), 
"Der  Zwerg"  (the  dwarf),  "Forget  me  not," 
"  Du  bist  die  Ruh. "  (Thouart  therest),  Drang  in 
die  Feme  (Impatience  to  go  abroad),  to  be  sung 
on  the  water,  "  Viola,"  and,  finally,  the  alike 
popular  and  famous  "  Miller  Songs,"  a  cycle  of 
twenty  songs,  out  and  out  compositions,  which 
bear  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  perfected 
ripeness  of  the  young  man  of  twenty-six.  About 
the  same  time,  too,  the  music  to  the  play  of 
"  Kosamund,"  by  Helmine  Chezy,  was  brought 
out  at  the  theatre  a7i  der  Wien  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

(To  be  continued.^ 

*  li;  is  well  known  that  "Weber  turned  to  Beethoven  and 
as"<ed  his  opinion  of  the  opera,  which  had  been  received  with 
little  favor.  Beethoven  said  ,  '•  The  thing  is  good,"  and 
while  he  advised  him  not  to  regard  the  general  voice,  he 
showed  him  some  critiques,  in  which  he  (Beethoven)  had  been 
advised  to  study  music  diligentlj',  accustom  himself  to  a  bet- 
ter style,  &c.,  &c. 

t  Since  then  the  times  have  changed,  and  with  them  the 
musical  understanding  also.  Euryanthe,  a  superb  work  of 
the  first  rank,  is  now  recognized  and  appreciated  at  its  full 
value  even  in  Vieena. 

t  Quite  recently  Fraz  Liszt  has  had  Alfonso  and  Estrella 
brought  out  in  Weimar,  but  only  with  moderate  success; 
Schubert  himself  considered  this  and  Fterabros  his  most  suc- 
cessful operas,  and  the  best  adapted  for  performauce. 


Royal  English  Opera. 

THE    puritan's    DAUGHTER. 

The  new  opera  produced  on  Saturday  last,  under 
tiie  title  of  the  Puritan's  Daughter,  created  more  than 
usual  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  rumored  that  Mr. 
Balfe  had  at  last  procured  a  librettist  worthy  of  his 
talent.  A  new  book  by  a  rational  hand  for  Mr. 
Balfe  was,  indeed,  a  godsend,  and  a  masterpiece  was 
anticipated — need  we  add,  has  been  realized  ?  Now 
that  Mr.  Balfe  has  shown  himself  eager  to  collabor- 
ate with  .an  experienced  writer  and  a  scholar,  we  may 
look  forward  even  to  more  brilliant  achievements 
than  the  Puritmi's  Danijhter. 

The  libretto  is  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Bridgeman,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  literary  circles  for  his  scholastic 
attainments,  and  also  as  a  contributor  to  the  stage  in 
various  departments  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  story 
is  ingenious  and  simple,  and  not  taken  from  any 
source  with  which  we  are  acf|iiainted.  The  period 
is  that  of  Charles  II.  Wolf  (Mr.  H.  Corri,),  form- 
erly colonel  of  Cromwell's  regiment  of  "  Ironside,*," 
and  some   Puritans  bound  in  the   same   cause,  have 


received  information  that  King  Charles,  accompanied 
by  a  small  escort,  intends  making  a  journey  from 
London  to  Dover.  They  conspire  to  fall  upon  the 
escort  and  carry  off  the  King.  A  ship  is  required 
to  convey  Charle.*  abroad  when  taken,  to  obtam 
which  Wolf  pi'omises  the  band  of  his  daughter 
Mary  (Miss  Louisa  Pyne)  to  Seymour  (Mr.  ,'^t.  Al- 
byn),a  I)uccaneer.  Seymour  has  a  lieutenant  Drake 
(Mr.  Wallworth),  w)io.  under  the  cloak  of  obedience, 
waits  to  requite  bis  captain  for  liaving  formerly  car- 
ried off  his  bntrothed.  The  Puritans  meet  in  a  ruined 
chnpel  attached  to  MidiJleton  Hall,  where  Colonel 
Wolf  resides  wiili  his  daucrhtor  and  Clifford  (Mr. 
Santley).  his  secretary.  Marv  Wolf  and  Clifford 
are  attached  to  each  other.  Wolf  has  chosen  Clif- 
ford for  his  secretary,  though  a  Uoyalist,  as  his  father 
and  himself  were  friends  in  boyhood.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  conspirators  there  are  two  unsuspected 
listeners — Marv  Wolf,  wiio  has  strayed  to  tlic  secret 
door,  and  Ralph  (Mr.  George  Honey),  the  comic 
character  of  tlic  piece,  wlio,  having  overheard  Scv- 
moin*  oh.'^erve  lie  would  find  treasure  in  the  chapel, 
meaning  Mary  Wolf,  comes  in  search  of  concealed 
gold.  The  Puritans  having  sworn  their  oath  of  ven- 
geance, hear  a  noise  at  the  door.  Seymour  rushes 
off  and  brings  in  Mary.  The  Roundheads  are  furi- 
ous at  being  discovered,  and  Seymour  making  known 
to  tliem  the  attachment  Iietween  Mnry  and  Clifford, 
tliey  swear  that  Clifford  shall  die  unless  the  girl  mar- 
ries Seymour.  Mary,  to  save  her  lover's  life,  con- 
sents, and  takes  an  oath  never  to  speak  of  what  she 
has  witnessed.  Clifford  is  distracted  at  learning 
from  Mary  that  she  is  about  to  become  the  wife  of  an- 
other. Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  clue  to  this 
change  in  her  feelings,  he  is  maddened  by  jealousy. 

In  the  second  act  King  Charles  (Mr.  Patey)  and 
Rochester  (Mr.  W.  Harrison)  seek  shelter  from  a 
tempest  in  Middleton  Hall,  and  are  received  by  Clif- 
ford. When  Colonel  Wolf  comes  in,  he  perceives, 
to  his  surprise  and  delii;ht,  that  the  King  is  in  his 
power.  The  hall  is  surrounded,  and  all  chance  of 
escape  prevented.  Clifford  alone  has  leave  to  quit 
the  mansion  unquestioned.  The  Merry  Monarch, 
who  pays  court  to  Mary,  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
with  Rochester  that  he  would  carry  her  off  without 
discovering  his  rank,  learns  from  her  how  unjust  he 
has  been  towards  Clifford,  whose  father  lost  life  and 
fortune  in  his  cause.  Stung  with  remorse,  he  prom- 
ises that  Clifford  shall  be  restored  to  his  estate,  and 
declares  himself  to  be  the  King.  IVIary  remembers 
the  oath  of  the  Puritans,  and  determines  to  save  the 
King's  life.  She  attempts  to  lead  him  off  by  a  secret 
passage,  but  every  outlet  is  guarded.  She  conceals 
Charles  on  the  approach  of  Clifford,  and  when  the 
young  cavalier  is  about  to  take  leave  of  her  forever, 
the  King  stands  before  them  and  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile matters.  Clifford,  at  first  inrensed,  is  ultimately 
assured  of  the  innocence  of  Mary,  and  determines  to 
effect  the  Kins's  escape  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
(Charles  and  Clitford  change  cloaks  and  hats,  and  the 
King  passes  tiirough  the  guards. 

In  the  last  act,  on  the  discovery  of  the  King's 
escape,  Rochester,  Clifford,  and  Ralph  are  about  to 
be  shot,  when  the  Royal  troops,  headed  by  the  King, 
break  into  the  hall  ;  Seymour  is  shot  hy  Drake,  and 
the  Puritans  are  led  off  to  meet  their  deserved  fate. 
All  things  are  satisfactorily  explained,  and  Cliftbrd 
is  tmited  to  Mary. 

The  opera  commences  with  an  overture  as  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  the  instrumentation  as  for 
the  felicity  of  the  ideas.  The  horn  movement, 
above  all,  with  which  it  opens,  is  striking  and  melo- 
dious. The  introductory  chorus,  "Here's  to  wine  !" 
is  extremely  attractive,  and  pleased  the  amlience  on 
the  threshold.  The  overture,  by  the  way,  was  loudly 
applauded  and  repeated.  The  cemic  duet,  "I  would 
ask  a  question,"  for  Ralph  and  Jessie  (Miss  Susan 
Pyne),  is  written  in  the  composer's  most  fluent  man- 
ner, and  in  his  peculiar  humorous  vein.  The  ballad 
of  Wolf,  "My  own  sweet  child,"  is  after  the  senti- 
mental pattern,  with  a  florid  cuhalletin  for  Mr.  H. 
Corri.  The  comic  song  for  Ralph,  "What  glorious 
news  is  that  I've  heard,"  is  one  of  the  most  original 
things  in  the  opera.  The  opening  phrase  is  sugges- 
tive of  one  of  the  Irish  melodies,  but  all  the  rest  is 
as  new  as  it  is  attractive.  The  accompanitnents  are 
racy  and  full  of  variety,  and  the  whole  song  is  char- 
acteristic and  replete  with  interest.  The  manner  in 
which  the  popular  air,  "  The  power  of  love."  is 
hinted  at  rather  than  brought  in  at  the  end  is  ex- 
ceedingly happy.  The  scene  where  the  Puritans 
take  the  oath  of  freedom,  if  wanting  in  grandeur  and 
elevation,  is  grave  and  solemn,  and  towards  the  con- 
clusion is  particularly  impressive.  In  the  concerted 
morceau  after  the  o.ath  there  are  some  happy  and 
telling  bits.  Mary's  appeal,  "  Wouldst  thou  see  me 
perish  ?"  is  beautifully  plaintive,  the  oboe  being  em- 
ploved  in  the  accompaniment  with  striking  effect. 
So  also  Mary's  response  to  the  oath,  "I  swear  by  all 
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I  love,"  in  which  a  wonderful  nnd  fine  effect  is  oh- 
tnined  by  one  note  susinincd  pianissimo  by  the  choir, 
while  the  s^oprjino  voice  is  sinjiinti-.  The  hiillnd  for 
Mary,  "  Pretty,  lowly,  modest  flower,"  is  one  of  the 
j  gems  of  the  opera.  Theleadinji-  plirase  is  beaniifnl, 
I  and  the  florid  passage  at  the  termination  brilliant  and 
effective.  The  duet  for  Mary  and  Clifford,  which 
constilntes  the  finale,  *'Yes,  thon  must  cease  to  love 
me,"  has  many  felicitous  points.  The  opening  move- 
ment is  extremely  melodions.  while  the  Italian  grace 
and  flow  of  the  ensaiihh,  "Oh  1  dared  I  speak,"  is  not 
likely  to  escape  the  least  observant  listener.  Cliflbrd's 
ballad,  "  Oh  !  would  tintt  I  had  died  ere  now,"  which 
follows,  created,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sensation  of 
the  evening.  AlihouL'h  a  real  Balfe-scntimental  tune, 
it  is  new  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  heard  all  over 
Europe.  With  infinite  tact  and  corresponding  effect, 
the  composer  has  made  IMary  repeat  the  air  in  form 
of  a  prayer,  after  Clifford  has  sunk  stupified  into  a 
seat. 

The  second  act  commences  with  a  recitative  and 
air  of  a  bold  character,  "  How  peal  on  peal  of  thun- 
der," for  Clifford.  The  trio  for  Charles,  Rochester, 
and  Clifford,  "  By  the  tempest  overiaken,"  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  situation.  The  concluding  motive  is 
very  sprightly.  The  terzetto,  "My  welcome  also  to 
this  roof,"  allotted  to  Charles,  Rochester  and  Wolf, 
is  a  genuine  inspiration.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  vigor- 
ous strain  for  Wolf,  "  Can  it  be,  do  I  dream  V  which 
is  worked  into  a  turbulent  invocation.  The  duet, 
"Let  the  loud  timbrel  and  the  trump,"  would  rc(|nire 
another  Tamhurini  and  Lahl.achc  to  give  it  full  effect. 
The  song  for  Rochester,  "Though  we  fond  men  all 
beauties  woo,"  is  gav  and  spirited.  The  long  duet 
between  the  King  and  Mary  has  manv  points  of  in- 
terest, but  it  is  uselessly  elongated.  The  gratitude 
of  the  young  girl  would  have  been  better  expressed 
in  two  than  two-and-thiriy  lines.  Miss  Pyne,  ndiose 
singing  was  superlative  here,  never  proved  herself  a 
more  consummate  mistress  of  the  vocal  art.  Ro- 
chester's bacchanalian  song,  "Let  others  sing  the 
prai-e  of  wine,"  given  with  ("-reat  animation  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  performance. 
The  air  is  not  merely  catching,  but  haunting  ;  the 
burden  is  irresistiblv  quaint;  and  the  very  essence 
of  comedy  is  attained.  The  ballad,  "How  well  T 
recollect  the  night,"  which  Mary  addresses  to  Clif- 
ford, is  original  and  beautiful,  and  is  sure  to  win  its 
way  to  the  highest  favor.  The  duct  which  fokows 
wants  condensation.  A  charming  terzetto  follows, 
"Whatman  worihy  of  the  name,"  but  its  effect  is 
dissipated  by  the  long  concerted  piece  which  follows. 
The  quator,  "  Ere  long  death  perhaps  shall  lay  me 
low,"  is  noble  and  brief,  as  it  should  be  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  close  of  the  second  act  is  solemn  and 
strikinir.  Mary,  believing  Clifford  to  be  the  King, 
laments  over  his  fate  ;  Cliflfoi-d,  aside,  calls  upon 
Heaven  to  give  Mary  strength  to  endure  the  coming 
blow  ;  while  Rochester,  under  the  influence  of  Rac- 
chus,  in  snatches  of  the  drinking  song,  celebrates  the 
good  qualities  of  punch.  This  scene  is  conceived 
and  developed  with  the  highest  art  and  skill. 

The  music  of  the  third  act  is  hardly  of  equal  in- 
terest with  the  other  two.  The  song  of  Rochester, 
"Hail,  gentle  sleep,"  is  smooth  and  flowing.  The 
scene  involving  the  treachery  of  Seymour,  the 
discovery  of  the  King's  flight,  the  baffled  rage  of  the 
Puritans,  the  confession  of  Ralph,  the  examination 
of  Mary,  the  doom  of  Rochester,  Clifford,  and  Ralph, 
and  the  distraction  of  Mary,  although  interesting 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  is  not  well  adapted 
for  musical  purposes.  It  is  too  long,  and,  being  all 
of  one  tone  of  sentiment,  somewdiat  monotonous. 
Certain  unison  passages  given  to  the  conspirators 
have  a  powerful  effect,  and  the  by-scene  between 
Wolf  and  Mary,  where  the  daughter  pleads  to  her 
fiithcr  for  Clifford,  is  tonchins  and  beautiful.  Up- 
roarious applause  is  obtained  nightly  by  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  in  the  ballad,  "My  father  dear,  though  years 
roll  bv,"  in  which  the  splendid  singing  and  unusual 
energy  of  the  lady  completely  electrify  the  audience. 
The  finale  is  a  rondo  given  to  the  soprano,  brilliant 
and  showy  and  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  perfec- 
tion of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne's  mechanism. 

A  more  triumphant  success  than  that  achieved  by 
the  Purilan's  Daiigliter,  we  do  not  remember  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera.  To  this  success  almost 
every  artist  in  the  performance  more  or  less  contrib- 
utes. To  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  .Mr. 
Santley,  the  chief  honors  of  the  execution  are  due. 
We  never  heard  Miss  Pyne  sing  more  superbly. — 
Mr.  Balfe,  indeed,  seems  to  have  written  instinctively 
to  set  off  her  voice  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Mr. 
Santley,  too,  never  sang  more  nobly  or  with  greater 
effect.  Mr.  Harrison  was  exceedingly  humorous  as 
Rochester,  and  makes  great  fun  in  the  drinking 
scenes,  and  is  altogether  admirable.  Mr.  George 
Honey  has  an  important  part  in  Ralph,  and  contrives 
to  amuse  the  audience  with  his  whimsicalities.     Miss 


Susan  Pyne  must  be  complimcnied  for  undertaking 
a  subordinate  character  like  that  of  Jessie,  to  which, 
however,  she  imparts,  by  her  mirth  and  sprightlincss, 
no  ordinary  signidcance. 

The  band,  under  the  ze.alous  conduct  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon,  we  need  not  say,  is  thoroughly  up  to  the 
mark,  and  the  chorus  are  excellent. — London  Musi- 
ail    WorUI. 


Bach  as  Organist. 

Among  composers  for  the  organ.  Bach,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  stands  the  highest  ;  and  of  all  his 
many  contributions  to  the  "  King  of  instruments," 
the  most  nniversallv  admired  are  his  pedal  fugues. 
J.  N.  Forkel,*  Bach's  bio£rrapher,  and  the  intimate 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Charles  Philip Emannel, 
the  "  Patriarch's  "  second  son,  although  a  diligent 
seeker  after  Bach's  MSS.  does  not  seem  to  have  lieen 
acquainted  with  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  pedal 
fuirues.  In  alluding  to  the  "grand  preludes  and 
fugues  with  ohUigato  pedal,"  t  Forkel  remarks,  "  the 
number  of  these  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  I  believe 
that  it  docs  not  exceed  a  dozen  ;  at  least,  with  all  my 
inquiries  for  many  vears,  at  the  best  sources,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  twelve,  the  themes 
of  wh'ch  I  will  here  set  down.  To  these  I  may  add 
a  very  artificially  composed  Passacaglia ;  which, 
however,  is  rather  for  two  clavichords  and  pedal 
than  for  the  organ." 

Subsequent  explorers  have  been  more  fortunate — 
addintr  to  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  industry  and 
research  of  Forkel  almost  three  times  as  much  as  be 
himself  procured — and,  among  other  things,  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  organ  nieces.  Kittel,  a  pupil  of 
Bach,  and  organist  of  Erfurt — who  had  accumulated 
a  very  extensive  assortment  of  the  unpublished 
works,  which  was  unfortunately  distributed  after  his 
ilpath-^ownod.  tocether  with  other  compositions  for 
the  organ,  thirteen  fuiTues,  with  pedal  ohUiqato, 
amouff  wdiich  we  find  the  grand  fusue  in  G  minor, 
without  prelude.  The  twelve  of  ndiich  Forkel_  h.as 
criven  a  thematic  catalogue,  are  in  C  minor,  A  minor, 
G  major,  E  minor,  B  minor,  C  major,  D  minor,  C 
major,  D  minor,  F  major,  G  minor  (not  the  one  so 
frequently  performed  by  Mr.  Best),  and  the  prelude 
and  fii^Mie  in  F.  minor,  known  to  every  organist. 
The  Se^  of  Six  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Sec/js  Prae- 
Imlien  nnfl  lierhs  Fvijm  mit  Pedal),  published  at  Vien- 
na as  far  hack  as  ISni,  were  most  probably  selected 
from  the  Forkel  and  Kittel  MSS.  How  many  ccim- 
positions  of  the  kind  Bach  really  produced  it  is  im- 
possible to  guess  ;  but,  in  all  prob.ability,  the  best  of 
them  are  printed  in  the  most  recent  Germ.an  editions 
of  Griepenkerl  and  others. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  to  show  that  Bach  was 
one  of  the  greatest  organ  players  that  ever  lived, 
these  "nedal  fugues  "  would  suffice.  "His  great 
genius,"  oh.serves  Forkel,  "  which  comprehended  ev- 
ery thinsr,  and  united  everything  requisite  to  the  per- 
fection of  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  arts, 
brought  organ  playing  to  a  height  of  excellence  it 
had  never  attained  before  his  time,  and  will  hardly 
reach  again."  "The  admiratde  John  Sebastian 
Bach,"  says  another  writer.t  has,  at  length,  in  mod- 
ern times, 'brought  the  art  of  the  org.an  to  its  greatest 
perfection  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  after  his 
death  it  may  not  decline,  or  be  wholly  lost,  on  ac- 
count of  the'small  number  of  those  who  w-ill  bestow 
any  trains  upon  it." 

"When  .John  Sebastian  Bach,"  s.ays  Forkel, 
"  seated  him.self  at  the  organ,  wdiicb,  when  there  was 
no  divine  service,  he  w.is  often  requested  to  do  by 
strangers,  he  used  to  choose  some  subject,  and  to  ex- 
ecute it,  in  all  the  various  forms  of  organ  composi- 
tion, so  th.at  the  subject  constantly  remained  the 
ground-work  of  bis  performance,  even  if  he  had 
played,  without  intermission,  for  two  hours  or  more. 
First,  be  used  this  theme  for  a  prelude  and  a  fugue, 
with  all  the  stops.  Then  he  showed  his  art  of  using 
the  stops  for  a  trio,  a  quartet.  &c.,  always  upon  the 
same  subject.  Afterwards,  followed  Psalm  tunes 
(choral),  the  melody  of  which  was  intermingled  in 
the  most  diversified  manner  with  the  original  subject, 
in  three  or  four  parts.  Finally,  the  conclusion  was 
attained  by  a  fugue,  with  all  the  stops,  in  wdiich 
either  another  treatment  only  of  the  first  subject  pre- 
dominated, or  one,  or,  aocording  to  its  nature,  tivo 
others  were  mixed  with  it.  This  is  the  art  which 
old  Reinkin,  at  Hamburg,  considered  as  being  already 
lost  in  his  time,  but  wbi'-h.  as  he  afterwards  found, 
not  only  lived  in  John  Sebastian  Bach,  but  had  at- 
tained through  him  the  highest  degree  of  perfection." 

»  Author  of  the  "  Complete  History  of  Music,"  and  other 
works, 

t  Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  tvith  a  critical  View  of  his 
Compositions,  page  10. 

X  Quanz.  orQuantz — a  felebr.^ted  player  on  the  flute,  who 
adiled  a  key.  and  other  mechanical  improvements  to  the  in- 
strument. Quanz  was  a  friend  of  Hanfle],and,  besides  his 
musical  talanls,  wrote  several  treatises,  which  had  great  repu- 
tation in  their  day. 


The  foregoing  is  only  a  paragraph  selected  from  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  Bach's  excellent 
qualities  as  a  performer  on  an  instrument  he  loved 
as  much  as  the  clavichord  itself;  and  for  which  ho 
wrote  so  many  masterpieces.  Although  the  organ 
fugues  are  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  old, 
they  possess  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  Nothing  can 
possildy  be  more  unlike  our  mighty  Handel  than  bis 
no  less  mighty  contemporary,  "  the  giant  of  Thiirin- 
gia."  Both  the  material  and  the  machinery  of  the 
two  men  differ  essentially  :  there  is  more  variety  in 
Handel,  but  there  is  more  unity  in  Bach  ;  a  freer  flow 
of  rhythmic  tune  in  the  former,  but  greater  depth  of 
harmony  and  greater  ingenuity  of  contrivance  in  the 
latter. — Lond.  Mas.  World. 


Spohr  in  London, 

One  morning,  Spohr  received  a  missive  which  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  his  servant,  .Johanning,  in  much 
such  terms  as  these  :  "  M.  Spohr  is  requested  to  he 
present  at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  evening  in  the 
closet  of  the  undersigned."  Not  being  acquainted 
with  the  signature  which  followed,  and  the  footman 
who  had  brought  the  letter  being  unable  to  inform 
him  on  what  account  his  master  desired  to  see  him, 
the  extremely  susceptible  artist  replied,  in  the  same 
laconical  styie,  that  he  should  not  be  disengaged  at 
the  hour  appointed.  Thereupon  a  second  letter  suc- 
ceeded, couched  in  less  imperative  terms  than  the 
first.  This  time  it  was—"  M.  Spohr  is  begged  to  be 
good  enough  to  honor  the  undersigned  with  a  visit, 
to  appoint  any  hour  that  may  be  convenient." 

On  the  day  following,  Spohr  stood  face  to  face 
with  an  old  man  with  silvery  locks,  whose  counten- 
ance beamed  with  a  friendly  smile,  and  who  had  step- 
ped out  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  to  receive  him, 
but  could  speak  no  word  of  either[German  or  French, 
while  Spohr  was  equally  unable  to  speak  to  him  in 
English.  After  standing  and  looking  at  e.ach  other 
for  some  time  with  mutual  embarrassment,  the  Doc- 
tor, that  is  to  say  the  old  man,  settled  it  by  taking 
the  composer  by  the  arm  and  conducting  him  into  a 
large  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were,  so  to  speak, 
tapestried  with  violins  ;  others,  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  cases,  were  scattered  about  on  the  chairs 
and  tables.  The  Doctor  hereupon  handing  Spohr  a 
bow,  and  pointing  to  one  of  these  instruments,  the 
celebrated  violinist  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
was  wanted  of  him  was  that  he  should  give  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  all  these  fiddles.  He  had  the 
patience  to  try  thera  all,  one  after  the  other,  and 
after  having  selected  six,  he  again  took  them  up,  one 
by  one,  in  order  to  pick  out  the  best.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  light  task,  for  there  were  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  thera,  and  the  Doctor  handed  them  every  one 
to  Spohr  in  succession,  without  letting  him  oft'  in  a 
single  instance.  He  had  observed  that  our  fiddle- 
fancier  had  cast  the  tenderest  glances  towards  one  in 
particular  of  these  instruments,  and  that  his  counten- 
ance lighted  up  with  the  extremest  joy  every  time 
the  master's  fiddle-stick  was  drawn  across  itss  trings  ; 
and  to  this  very  one  he  assigned  the  palm  of  superi- 
ority. The  Doctor,  enchanted  with  the  verdict,  not 
only  treated  the  judge  with  an  improvisation  on  the 
viol  d'  am  ore,  but  when  Spohr  bade  him  farewell  pre- 
sented bim  with  a  five-pound  note,  which  the  musi- 
cian laid  upon  the  table,  again  shaking  his  head  in 
token  of  refusal.  But  the  Doctor  did  not  let  slip  the 
occasion  which  soon  after  presented  itself  of  being 
equal  with  bim,  and  p.aid  ten  pounds  shortly  after 
for  a  ticket  to  bis  concert. 

This  concert  was  the  most  profitable  wdiich  Spohr 
had  ever  given.  Almost  all  the  persons  to  whom  he 
had  had  letters  of  introduction,  and  among  them  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  took 
stalls,  for  which  some  of  those  wealthy  noblemen 
paid  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  kept 
their  tickets,  .and  as  the  worst  places  cost  as  much  as 
half-a-guinea,  and  the  room,  capable  of  containing 
about  a  thousand  personas,  was  crammed,  the  re- 
ceipts were  magnificent.  Add  to  that,  the  performers 
in  the  orchestra  resigned  their  emoluments,  in  admir- 
ation for  the  talents  of  the  concei't-giver — ■"  out  of 
friendship  for  me,"  modestly  says  the  latter.  The 
event  thus  ushered  in  under  such  brilliant  auspices 
was,  however,  marred  by  incidents  of  an  alarming 
nature,  aud  which  had  a  calamitous  effect  on  the 
health  of  Dorette,  Spobr's  cherished  companion. 

Here  let  the  author  of  the  memoirs  speak  in  his 
own  unaffected  language  : — "My  concert  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  June,  the  d.ay  on  which  Queen  Caro- 
line made  her  entry  into  London  on  her  return  from 
Italy,  to  appear  before  Parliament  to  answer  the 
charge  of  adultery.  London  was  divided  into  two 
camps;  the  most  numerous,  wdiich  embraced  the 
middle  classes  down  to  the  lowest  rabble,  declareil 
for  the    Queen.     The  city  was  in  a    state  of  violent 
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commotion.  The  bills  of  my  concert,  pnstcd  up  at 
ih'  corners  of  the  streets,  hail  (iisnjipearcd  under 
immense  placards,  cominandinff  in  tlie  name  of  tlie 
people  a  jrenei-al  illumination  ol  the  city.  Johannin^ 
came  in  with  the  intellit:^ence,  that  any  windows  not 
illuminHted  would  be  smashed.  My  wife,  who  was, 
moreover,  anxious  about  her  first  apjiearancc,  trem- 
bled at  the  scenes  which  were  about  to  be  enacted.  I 
endeavored  as  best  I  could  to  reassure  her,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded. My  new  symphony  was  execnted  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  was  even  more  successful  than 
when  it  was  played  for  the  first  time.  During  the 
air  of  Handel  wliich  followed,  'Revenge,  Timo- 
iheous,  revenge,'  I  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
tuning  my  wife's  barp,  and  afterwards  led  her  into 
the  concert-room.  Our  duo  was  aboutcommencinfr, 
the  audience  was  subsiding  into  silence  of  expecta- 
tion and  listening  to  the  first  chords  of  our  perform- 
ance, when  on  a  sudden,  a  fearful  riot  occurred,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cannonade  of  paving  stones  against  the 
panes  in  tlie  windows  of  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  not  illuminated.  The  gas  with  wdiich  this 
apartment  was  lighted  was  quickly  turned  on.  The 
mob,  satisfied  with  the  victory  which  had  crowned 
this  demonstration,  moved  onwards,  vociferating 
cries  of  delight.  All  at  l.ist  resumed  their  places, 
and  tranquility  was  sufficiently  restored  to  permit  us 
once  more  to  begin.  I  was  afraid  lest  emotion  should 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  Dorette's  playing,  and 
awaited  her  first  chords  with  anxiety,but  they  sound- 
ed full  and  vigorous.  Our  success  increased  after 
each  part  of  the  duo,  and  at  the  end  the  applause 
seemed  never  likely  to  cease.  As  we  descended  from 
the  platform,  delighted  with  our  triumph,  neither  of 
us  bad  any  suspicion  that  it  was  our  last  in  common. 
— London  Musical    World. 


CkRISTSIAS-EvE  SERTtCES  AT  Trinitt  Chdrch. 
— A  large  attendance  testified  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  this  ancient  temple  of  worship.  Its  Christ- 
mas decorations  are  perfect  successes  and  well  suited 
to  the  massive  proportions  of  tlie  edifice  they  adorn. 
Above  the  altar  an  evergreen  cross  is  erected,  lit  with 
tapers  ;  on  both  sides  of  the  chorister's  stall  stand  two 
imposing  pine  trees,  while  the  entire  chancel  is 
adorned  with  laurel  and  evergreens.  Suspended 
from  the  beak  of  the  dove  is  a  handsome  star  and 
cross,  while  the  columns  and  each  entrance  to  the 
aisles  are  embowered  in  all  the  emblematical  shrub- 
bery of  Chri.^tmas. 

■The  church  was  thrown  open  at  2|-  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  the  Christmas  Festival  of  the  school 
children  was  celebrated.  Mr.  James  Ayliffe  rang 
out  upon  the  musical  chimes  of  eight  bells^  the  ensu- 
ing programme: 

Evening  Hymn;  a  Concerto  in  rondo  form,  with  various 
modificntions  in  ni.ijor  and  minor  keys;  Portugal  Ilymn; 
Evening  Bells;   Cbriytmas  Card  ;    Vesper  IlymD. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bell-ringing  the  children, 
numbering  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  entered 
and  were  seated  near  the  chancel.  Mr.  Cutler  per- 
formed a  stirring  voluntary  upon  the  organ  as  the 
clergy  and  choristers  entered  from  tlie  robing  room 
to  their  usual  seats.  The  services  commenced  wdth 
a  Christmas  carol,  a  species  of  choral  exercise  only 
too  rare  in  this  country.  The  choir  solo  was  sung 
by  Master  Hopkins,  and  the  chorus  by  the  choir  and 
the  Sunday  School  children.  When  it  ceased,  the 
organ  pealed  forth  the  air  in  lordly  volume,  and  as 
its  tones  died  away,  the  chimes  took  up  the  theme 
and  flung  out  upon  the  busy  city  the  glad  notes  of 
•'  Hosanna  to  King  David's  Son." 

Among  the  clergy  who  officiated  in  the  service 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvy,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Farrington,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleaf  of 
Cincinnati. 

Evening  prayer  with  full  choral  service  was  per- 
formed, and  an  address  delivered  to  the  children  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvy.  At  its  concUision  the  Christ- 
mas Tree  Carol  was  sung,  and  the  clergy  and  choris- 
ters proceeded  to  examine  the  tree  ;  the  doors  of 
the  larger  porch  were  rolled  back,  to  disclose  a  tree 
fifty  feet  in  height,  bearing  wonderful  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  varied  gifts,  and  sparkling  wiih  tapers.  A 
large  table  was  laden  with  presents  also,  which  were 
distriiiuted  to  choristers  and  children,  something  for 
each  and  all. 

To-day,  at  11,  there  will  bo  a  full  choral  service, 
the  one  chosen  being  Kempton  in  B  flat,  and  the 
anthem  comprising  selections  from  the  Messiah. 
Chimes  will  be  rung  at  half-past  ten,  in  this  order; 

Rin;5ing  changes  on  eight  bells;  ?amson,  from  Handers 
chorus,  "Then  round  about  the  starry  Heavens";  Sicilian 
Mariner's  Hymn ;  PleyePs  Hymn;  Christmas  Carol;  Kinging 
the  Chimes;  Old  Hundred. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  service,  the  poor  of 
the  parish  will  be  served  with  poultry  and  other  sub- 
stantial gifts  for  their  Christmas  Feast. — N.  Y.  Tri- 
bime. 


IJliisicnl  Corrfsponhnte. 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  On  Sunday  evening, 
Dec.  22,. a  concert  was  given  in  the  new  and  very 
beautiful  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael's,  by  Mr.  J. 
n.  WiLLCOx,  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  Boston,  and  his  admirable  choir. 
The  programme  was  well  chosen,  and  the  perfor. 
mance,  as  a  whole,  was  very  fine. 

Part  First. 

1.  Introduction,  ("irgan Mr.  J    H.  Willcox 

2.  Chorus.  Magnificat Kmmerig 

3.  Song,  Ave  Maria Cherubini 

Mis.s  W.ashburn. 

4.  Bass  Solo  and  Chorus  of  Male  voices Mozart 

Solo  by  Mr.  Jansen. 

5.  Qunrtet.  Benedictng Von  Weber 

Miss  Washburn.  Miss  Flynn,  Mr.  Langmaid  and  Mr   Powers. 

6.  Christmas  Song Adolphe  Adam 

Mr.  S.  Tuckerman. 

7.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus,  Kyrie  Eleisou Haydn 

Solo  by  Miss  Washburn. 

Part  Second. 

1.  Organ  Solo Mr.  J.  H.  Willcox 

2.  Song,  Ave  verum , Stradella 

Mr.  P.  H.  Powers. 

3.  Christmas  Hymn,  Ade.ste  Fideles Arranged  by  Novello 

Soli.  Miss  Washburn.  Miss  Flynn,  Mr.  Gardham,  Mr  Mooncy 

4.  Song,  Gratias  agimus  tibi Guglielmi 

Miss  Wyshburn. 

5.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus.  Credo Von  Weber 

Solo  by  Miss  Washburn. 

5,  Song,  If  with  all  your  hearts Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Langmaid. 

7.  Recitative  and  Chorus,  from  the  Messiah Handel 

Miss  Washburn  and  Chorus. 

An  intelligent  audience  of  about  2,000  persons, 
representing  all  classes  in  Springfield,  was  in  attend- 
ance and  enjoyed  the  music  highly.  Mr.  Willcox 
showed  his  usual  skill  in  exhibiting  the  instrument 
and  in  his  accompaniments.  He  was  obliged  fre- 
quently to  make  long  delays  on  single  pedal  notes  to 
gain  time  for  ari-anging  his  stops,  as  the  organ  (cost- 
ing $3,000  and  having  31  stops  and  1427  pipes, 
large  scale,)  has  only  two  banks  of  keys. 

The  singing  was  unequal.  Miss  W.iSHEur.N',  a 
well  cultivated  Soprano,  sang  finely  in  all  her  pieces, 
with  greater  mechanical  skill  than  expression,  how- 
ever, we  thought.  In  the  "  Gratias  agimus  tibi"  she 
completely  enraptured  her  audience.  Mr.  Powers, 
who  has  a  rich  bass  voice,  sang  the  "  Ave  vcrum  "  of 
Stradella  artistically,  and  the  .accompanying  viol 
d'amour  stop  of  the  organ  was  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
duce really  new  and  striking  effef^ts.  Mr.  Jansex, 
too,  exhibited  a  rich  bass  voice,  and  sang  well  in  the 
piece  by  Mozart :  but  the  chorus  of  male  voices  was 
less  satisfactory.  The  whole  Chorus  w.as  small,  but 
good,  their  best  performance  being  the  Kt/rie  by 
Haydn.  Tlie  Benedictns,  by  Von  Weber,  is  a  very 
beautiful  composition,  quite  sui  generis,  and  was 
charmingly  done. 

The  perforn.ance  closed  with  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony and  following  pieces  from  "  The  Messiah  "  : 
Miss  Washburn  sang  "  There  were  Sheplierds,"  &c. 
beautifully  ;  but  before  she  finished  she  allowed  am- 
bition to  carry  her  too  far,  and  by  altering  the  music 
for  the  worse,  marred  the  effect.  The  Chorus 
"  Glory  to  God  "  was  well  done. 

Mr.  Willcox  tried  to  "play  out"  the  audience 
with  Mendels.sohn's  "  Wedding  March,"  but  though 
the  music  seemed  out  of  place,  and  was"poorly 
played,  for  him,  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  for  the  peo- 
ple remained  and  listened  to  the  last  note.  Mr.  W. 
and  his  choir  would  be  welcomed  if  they  should 
again  visit  Springfield.  Schmidt. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  27. — We  are  having 
a  week  of  concerts.  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Willcox  of  Boston  exhibited  the  organ  recently 
elected  in  the  new  Catholic  church,  and  with  his 
choir  (from  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion), gave  a  sacred  concert.  We  were  unable  to 
attend,  but  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Willcox  fully 
sustained  bis  reputation  as  a  brilliant  organist.  The 
organ  was  built  at  the  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Hook 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  and  is  a  noble  instrument,  in 
every  respect  up  to  the  standard  of  their  house.     It 


has  two  manuals  from  C  C  to  G  in  alt,  and  two 
octaves  of  pedals  from  C  C  C  to  C.  We  append  a 
specification  of  stops. 

Great  Ore/an.  Open  Diapason,  Melodia  and  Stop 
Diapason  Bass,  Dulciana  treble,  Dulciana  bass. 
Bourdon,  Viol  d':imour,Flute  a  chemince.  Principal, 
Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Sesquialtra  (4  ranks).  Trumpet. 

Siiell  Organ.  Open  Diapason,  St.  Diapason  tre- 
ble, St.  Diapason  bass,  Keraulophon,  Bourdon,  Flute 
Harmonique,  Principal,  Flageolet,  Cornet,  Oboe, 
Trumpet  treble,  Trumpet  bass. 

Pedal  Organ.  Double  Open  Diapason,  Double 
Dulciana,  Violoncello. 

Couplers  <S'c.  Swell  to  Pedals,  Great  to  Pedals, 
Swell  to  Great.— Tremulant,  Bellows  Signal,  Pedal 
Check. 

The  wdiole  number  of  registers,  thirtv-thrce. 

The  exhibition  of  this  organ  was  followed  Monday 
evening  by  a  concert  by  Dodge. 

The  event  of  the  week  of  most  interest  to  n 
Springfield  audience,  however,  was  the  concert  of 
Wednesday  evening,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
volunteers,  by  a  club  composed  of  the  best  of  our 
resident  talent,  both  professional  and  amateur,  with 
Mr.  L.  G.  Cassares  as  director.  The  programme 
was  along  one  —  too  long,  in  fact.  Just  think  of 
twenty-one  pieces,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  patri- 
otic songs,  every  one  of  which  the  audience  see'Tned 
to  have  conscientious  scruples  against  .allowing  to 
pass  withont  encores  !  Had  the  old  word-master, 
who  wrote — 

— '-If  music  he  the  food  of  love, 
Then  give  me  .surfeit:," 

been  present,  his  wish  would  have  been  so  ftillv  grati- 
fied and  he  so  overfed  that  he  never  would  have 
"  asked  for  more."  The  number  of  pieces  was  not 
only  large,  but  many  of  them  were  nncommouly 
lengthy,  abounding  in  interminable  repetitions.  This 
was  noticeably  the  case  with  one  song,  "  composed 
expres.sly  for  this  occasion,"  in  which  the  words  : 
— "Hush  !  soldi-er.  'twas  heaven's  decree, 
We  must  bury  him  there  by  the  light  of  the  moon '." 
were  iterated  and  reiterated — to  make  a  cautious  es- 
timate— twenty  times.  It  seemed  as  if  the  "soldi-er" 
would  never  comprehend  his  orders.  At  first  thev 
were  given  out  in  moderate  time,  but  this  was  after 
a  while  changed  to  very  slow  time,  as  if  in  endeav- 
ors to  impress  the  idea  upon  his  benighted  under- 
standing. This  still  proving  unavailing,  "double 
quick"  was  .substituted  and  the  desirable  consumma- 
tion at  last  reached,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  audi- 
ence. One  young  lady  expressed  the  utmost  solici- 
tude, lest  the  moon  should  go  down  before  the  order 
could  be  executed  ! 

The  programme  contained  an  unusual  number  of 
solos  and  duets, — so  many  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  notice  any  but  the  most  commendable.  We 
shall,  of  course,  consider  amateurs  without  the  pale 
of  criticism,  and  speak  only  of  professional  musi- 
cians. Mrs.  Wells  was  queen  among  the  soloists, 
and  sang  the  soprano  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
duet  from  Verdi's  "Masnadieri"  splendidly.  She 
was  in  excellent  voice  and  we  never  heard  her  sing 
better.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  duet,  as  well 
as  the  Allegro  of  "Ernani  Involami,"  we  were  not 
quite  as  well  pleased,  the  distinctness  so  necessary  to 
the  rendering  of  rapid  passages  being  sometimes 
wanting.  She  sang  the  latter  as  if  fatigued,  but  ful- 
ly redeemed  herself  by  her  heait-stirring  singing  of 
the  "Marseillaise."  This  glorious  old  war  song  rang 
out  with  such  an  inspiring  effect,  the  chorus  respond- 
ing, as  it  sliould,  in  solid  unison,  that  we  could  easily 
understand  how  the  impulsive  French  were  fired  bv 
it  to  dethrone  kings  and  reconstruct  empires.  Mrs. 
Wells  has  the  soul  of  a  true  artist,  and  does  not  con- 
sider the  mere  correct  singing  of  notes  the  only  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  rendering  of  music.  Music  is  emo- 
tional, and  in  order  to  affect  others,  it  is  manifestly 
indisjjensable  that  the  singer  should  herself  be  deep" 
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]}'  affected.  Very  commendatilo  also  was  the  sinjj 
iiig  of  Miss  Crossett  \n"Qid  la  row"  from  "  Piiri- 
tana :"  and  here  acain,  too,  more  especially  in  the 
first  movement.  She  lias  a  voice  of  singular  fresh- 
ness, vocalizes  with  ease  and  evidently  sinn-s  con 
amore.  Among  other  ladies  who  contributed  mnch 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  we  may  mention 
Mrs.  Tiffany  and  Miss  Mann.  The  former  sang 
Mendelssohn's  heauti,''nl  arioso,  "  But  the  Lord  is 
mindful"  very  sweetly,  and  it  would  have  been 
among  the  most  agreeable  pieces  of  the  evening  if 
the  accompaniment  had  been  played  with  proper  care. 
It  would  seem  not  a  diflicult  tiling  to  understand 
that  the  accompaniment  to  so  delicate  and  charming 
an  air  should  he  played  delicately,  and  not  accented 
(Ihumped \s  the  word)  in  the  manner  one  frequently 
hears  the  melodies  in  Thalberg's  variations.  But 
the  ladies  were  not  the  only  soloists.  Few  songs 
were  given  with  more  vigor  and  energy  than  Mr.  C. 
R.  Ladd's  "Viva  L' America,"  but  in  these  times 
the  piece  ought  to  be  considered  objectionable.  Mil- 
lard's music  is  well  enonirh,  hut  the  sentiment 
"United  w'e  staml,  divided  we  fall,"  is  not  a  verv 
comfortible  one  to  contemplate  when  we  are  prncti- 
eally  divided — and,  besides,  threntened  with  a  foreign 
war.  Other  gentlemen, among  whom  were  Messrs.  C. 
0.  Chapin  and  J.  C.  Spooner,  sang  very  acceptably. 

Mr.  Cassares  played  the  only  pianoforte  solo  of 
the  evening  admirably.  It  was  an  arrangement 
("his  own,  we  believe)  in  whioh  the  airs  "God  save 
the  king"  and  "Auld  lang  syne"  were  transcribed 
and  fantasied — or,  as  some  would  say.  varied — in  the 
modern  style.  It  deserved  and  received  a  hearty  en- 
core. His  playing  is  remarkably  clean,  distinct  and 
precise,  and  only  after  he  had  plaved  enough  to  have 
more  than  fati'jrucd  any  pianist,  did  we  detect  a  single 
filse  note.  His  piano — an  ordinary  square — would 
have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  true  rendering  of 
classic  mn«ic.  even  if  sneh  music  were  not  consider- 
ed out  of  place  in  a  popular  concert  ;  still  we  are 
not  alone  in  wishing  that  our  concert  programmes 
might  sometimes  contain  music,  the  requisites  for 
the  playing  of  which  are  something  more  than  mere 
agility  of  finirer,  and  the  object  something  above  a 
desire  to  tickle  the  ears  of  listeners.  Do  not  under- 
stand us  to  blame  Mr.  Ciissares  for  not  playing  clas- 
sical music  in  public  ;  he  knows  very  well  how  to 
cater  to  the  popular  taste,  as  his  selections,  plainly 
show,  and  their  unbounded  success  confirms.  We 
onlv  plead  that  a  "  respectable  minority  "  ought  oc- 
casionally to  have  their  taste  regarded. 

The  chorus  showed  excellent  training  and  reflected 
high  credit  upon  the  coiidnctor.  Nearly  eveiw  thing 
sung — but  especially  Bi.shop's  ever-welcome  "Tramp 
Chorus" — was  given  by  one  voice,  and  in  excelleni 
style.  The  Gloria  from  Mozart's  12th  Mass  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  exception,  there  being  an  unchecked 
tendency  to  hurry  ;  but  we  have  been  informed  that 
this  had  only  a  hasty  rehearsal.  Three  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Part  Songs  ("Three  National  Songs")  were 
sung  finely,  but,  contrary  to  the  original  intention, 
^'ith  accompaniment.  Meyerbeer's  graceful  "  Pour 
out  your  sparkling  treasure"  was  also  nicely  done, 
although  in  this,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  chor- 
uses, the  parts  were  not  well  balanced,  the  soprano 
and  tenor  being  predominant.  The  accompaniments 
to  the  choruses  were  elegantly  played  by  Mrs.  Hart. 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  graceful  performer  upon 
the  pianoforte. 

In  conducting,  Mr.  Cassares  does  not  excel  as  in 
playing ;  the  strength  and  decision  of  beat  with 
which  a  good  conductor  controls  his  chorus,  and 
which  makes  every  movement  of  the  baton  eloquent, 
were  lacking.  The  singers  were  so  much  an  unit, 
that  little  or  no  conducting  was  necessary;  still,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cassares  for  this  unity.  And  no 
less  are  we  all  indebted  to  him  for  the  musical  enthu- 
siasm which  lias  been  aroused  among  us,  and  for  his 
patriotic  labors    which    have    resulted    in  netting  a 


handsome  sum  for  a  good  cause. 


li. 


St.  Louis,  Dec.  2.  —  The  third  of  our  series  of 
Philh.armonie  Concerts  was  given  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning last.  As  usual,  the  hall,  which  will  seat  about 
2,000,  was  literally  packed  — standing  places,  as  well 
as  seats.  These  concerts  are  the  rage  just  now; 
and,  were  the  Society  willing,  the  tickets  could  he 
disposed  of  at  enormous  rates.  The  affairs  of  the 
Society  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  coming 
out  of  the  first  season  with  some  $2,000  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  having  every  ticket  sold  for  the  series  of 
the  second  season.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  is 
the  delightful  Soirees  given  semi-monthly  by  the 
various  members.  AVe  claim  for  St.  Louis  more 
first-rate  amateur  talent  than  there  is  in  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  countrj'.  A''iolinists,  flutists,  pianists 
and  vocalists  without  number.  The  last  Soire'e  was 
equal,  and  in  many  respects,  far  superior  to,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  "  Grand  Concerts  "  given  here  by  the 
celebrated,  talented,  handsome  Signoras,  Signors, 
Fraus  and  Herrs  So-and-So,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  "  and  the  rest  of  mankind." 

The  programme  of  the  last  concert  was  as  follows  : 

Part  T. 
1    Ovpr^n^p Kies 

2.  riinrna,  "  Thpn   rnund  about  the  .'^tarry  thrnne,"  from 

Onilovin,  Siini^on tTflTldel 

3.  Pi  iro  'Solo,  ".Terusa-lem,"  (T   Lombardi),  Fantai^'i*'  Tri- 

oinpbnle Gotf«cbalk 

4.  ATirl;itifo.  "  From  O  minor  SvmnhoTiio  " Mozart 

5.  Ppnitii»ivt»  .T,nd    Air.   "  Sweet  form   tli.it  on  my  dreamy 

ffazp."  from  Lllrlino tVnllnrp 

6.  Trio  and  Ciiorus,  '•  Finale  from  Norm.a'' Bellini 

Part  11. 
The  First  W.alpurgls  Night,  or  the  eve  of  the  first  of  ATav. 

Alendelspohn 

The  soloists  selected  for  this  occasion  were  Mr. 
Barrill,  who  rendered  the  air  from  "  Lurline  "  charm 
injrly,  with  taste,  precision,  and  feeling,  eivinof  evi- 
dence of  study  and  improvement;  and  Mr.  S.  M. 
Brown,  -who  gave  us  that  immenselv  difficult  ar- 
ranjrement  of  Gott-chalk's  in  bis  usual  sfvle. 

Tlie  main  feature  of  the  pron-rnmme,  however,  was 
the  "  W.ilpnrsris  Nmbt  "  of  Mendelssohn.  Fears 
were  entertained  lest  the  calibre  of  this  piece  was 
heavier  than  our  Society  was  able  to  manage;  hut 
they  proved  groundless,  as,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  the  conductor,  Soboi.E'wskt,  who  has  been 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  bring  it  out  well, 
bavins  rehearsal  after  rehearsal,  it  was  magnificently 
rendered.  The  orchestra,  laboring  under  their  diffi- 
cult parts,  did  themselves  infinite  justice,  infusing  a 
life,  vitror,  and  spirit  into  their  performances  rarely 
excelled.  Great  credit  is  due  the  Society  for  striking 
at  such  high  game,  and  attempting  a  work  of  this 
kind  ;  especially  as  it  has  achieved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Were  I  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various 
parts,  I  fear  I  should  be  too  prosy  and  tedious,  and 
where  all  did  so  well,  it  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion a  few.  Presto. 


.Il{i}tg|)fs  lonrnul  of  |!Iiisit. 
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Mdstc  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  Chopin's  "  Ma 

ZnRKAS." 


Twenty-six  Letters  of  Joseph  Haydn. 
Thecdor  Goerae  von  Karajan,  spcond  in  rank 
of  the  Officials  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vien- 
na, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Aus- 
tria's living  scholars,  has  recently  published  a 
paper  in  the  JaJirlntch  fiir  valerian dlsche  Ge- 
sclihte,  entitled  "  J.  Haydn  in  London."  It  is 
made  up  mostly  from  the  well-known  authorities, 
Dies  and  Griesinger.  But  not  entirely  ;  for  sev- 
eral letters,  hitherto  unknown,  written  by  Haydn 
from  London,  have  aflbrded  him  some  new  mate- 
rials, and  give  us  now  insight  into  their  writer's 
personal   characteristics.      The    correspondence 


begins,  however,  two  years  before  Haydn's  visit 
to  London  and  aflfords  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  position  and  condition  during; 
those  last  of  his  thirty  years  of  service  as  Prince 
Esterhazy's  Chapelmastcr. 

As  the  prince  advanced  in  years,  his  annual 
visit  to  Vienna  appears  to  liavc  becoine  shorter 
and  shorter,  until  at  length  a  few  weeks  in  win- 
ter was  all  the  opportunity  which  IJaydn  had,  of 
moving  in  that  musical  circle  to  which  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Salleri.  and  so  many  other  great  men 
belonged,  who  had  been  or  still  were  making 
Vienna  the  musical  capital  of  Europe  —  a  circle 
in  which  Haydn  could  move  as  loftily  and  worth- 
ily as  the  best. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  Haydn  could 
have  found  in  all  Europe  no  position  more  to  his 
taste  or  more  to  his  advantage,  in  so  far  as  his 
artistic  development  was  concerned,  thin  that 
which  he  held  as  Prince  Esterhazy's  chapelmaster 
in  Eisenstadt  and  Esterhaz  (or  Estoras,  as  Haydn 
writes  it).  He  said  many  years  afterwards  to 
Griesinger:  "My  Prince  was  satisfied  with  all 
my  compositions.  I  received  applause  as  chief 
of  the  orchestra;  I  could  try  ex[ieriments  ;  ob- 
serve what  increased  and  what  weakened  the 
efTect ;  could  therefore  correct,  add  to,  leave  out, 
weigh.  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world  ;  nobody 
was  at  hand  to  lead  me  to  doubt  my  own  judg- 
ment and  plague  me  with  advice  ;  sol  had  to  be- 
come original."  "  On  the  other  hand,"  says  Ka- 
rajan, "  one  can  easily  perceive  that  such  a  life' 
extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  a 
small  town,  and  part  of  the  time  in  a  solitary 
chateau,  must  at  last  become  Insupportable  to  a 
man  of  Haydn's  talents."  Tes,  indeed,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  the 
peasant  wagonmaker's  son  had  quietly  but  surely 
elevated  himself  to  the  foremost  position  in  al 
the  world  as  composer  of  instrumental  music  ; — 
when  his  "sound  had  gone  out  into  all  lands;" 
when  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  office,  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  young  man,  had  become  a  burden  to 
the  main  of  nearly  sixty  years ;  when  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  long  for  rest  and  leisure  to  work 
out  still  grander  ideas  than  those  on  which  his 
fame  was  formed ;  wdien  the  feeling  of  exile  at 
Esterhaz  was  made  doubly  painful  by  the  thought 
of  Mozart  and  a  new  generation  of  musicians  in 
Vienna,  and  by  the  sudden  and  glorious  develop- 
ment of  operatic,  chamber  and  orchestral  music 
there,  from  all  which  he  was  cut  off;  then,  in- 
deed the  spirit  of  ITaydn  began  to  pant  for  free- 
dom from  the  thraldom  of  his  official  routine  ; 
and  this  finds  expression  (for  the  first  time  In  any 
published  documents)  in  these  letters.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  Haydn's  condition 
was  in  any,  even  the  stnallest  degree,  that  of  a 
dependent  upon  a  hard  or  tyrannical  master. 
It  was  love  for  his  old  prince  that  enchained 
him — gratitude  for  long  years  of  kindness  —  it 
was  hard  that  he  must  so  rarely  and  for  such 
short  periods  be  in  Vienna;  but  to  desert  his  old 
master  that  was  Impossible !  Death  at  length 
separated  them,  and  gave  Haydn  his  freedom  — 
nought  else  could  have  done  it. 

Karajan's  article,  which  has  also  been  printed 
separatel) ,  begins  with  a  short  descrlpticn  of  the 
large  building,  hard  by  the  Schottenthor  (Scotch 
gBte)  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  proper,  known 
as  the  "  Schottenhof,"  as  it  appeared  70  years 
ago.  In  this  building,  in  the  second  story,  lived, 
at  that  time,  a  famous  physician,  a  Dr.  Geuzin- 
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ger.  "  Here  was  a  place,"  saj's  Karajan,  "where 
of  a  Sunday  men  like  Joseph  and  Michael 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Diltersdorf,  Albrechtsberger, 
were  always  welcome  to  the  hospitable  table  of 
the  doctor  —  where  they  played  their  newest 
compositions  upon  the  pianoforte  to  a  company 
of  friendly  critics  —  now  getting  together  a  quar- 
tet, and  now  producing  a  Symphony  —  in  short 
affording  enjoyment  to  a  cultivated  circle  of  cit- 
izens, which,  occasional  public  performances  ex- 
cepted, as  a  rule  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles." 

Geuzinger  had,  earlier  in  life,  been  physician 
to  Field  marshal,  the  Prince  Nicolaus  Joseph  von 
Esterhazy,  had  in  this  capacity  been  much  in 
Eisenstadt,  and  had  therefore  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Haydn  —  an  acquaintance  which  ripened 
into  strong  and  lively  friendship.  Hence,  in  lat- 
ter years,  whenever  Haydn  was  in  Vienna  — 
that  is,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the  active  ser- 
vice of  Esterhazy — he  was  expected  to  dine 
every  Sunday  at  Geuzinger's. 

The  Doctor's  wife,  a  von  Kayser  by  birth,  was 
at  the  time  this  correspondence  begins  near  her 
fortieth  year  (born  Nov.  6,  1750)  and  had  been 
married  about  seventeen  year.s.  They  had  five 
children  ;  Josepha  (the  Peppi  of  the  correspond- 
ence) 16  years  of  age,  and  Salvina,  4,  and  three 
sons,  Franz,  Peter  and  Joseph,  of  15,  9  and  7 
years.  Madame  Geuzinger,  a  woman  of  fine 
culture,  was  eminently  so  in  music.  She  read 
full  scores  with  ease,  and  arranged  them  for  the 
pianoforte.  That  these  arrangements  were  of 
real  value  is  proved  by  the  request  of  Haydn,  in 
one  of  the  letters,  that  she  should  send  him  a 
complete  Symphony  thus  arranged  for  publica- 
tion in  Leipzig. 

The  letters  of  Haydn  are  printed  by  Karajan 
from  the  originals ;  those  of  Mart.  Geuzinger 
from  the  first  di-affs,  presented  by  her  with 
Haydn's.  To  convey,  in  an  English  translation, 
the  queer  quaintness  of  the  Austrian  German, 
which  makes  many  passages  in  those  letters  very 
amusing,  is  not  possible  ;  but  in  other  respects — 
save  that  the  high  flying  complimentary  terms  in 
the  addresses  and  signatures  are  usually  omitted, 
together  with  the  compliments  to  the  Doctor  and 
others  —  our  translation  is  as  literal  as  may  well 
be. 

The  customary  "  Etier  Gnaden"  —  still  almost 
as  common  as  in  Haydn's  day,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes  to  all  of  higher  social  position,  is 
necessarily  translated  "  Your  Grace,"  although  it 
has  not  the  technical  value  of  the  English  ex- 
pression. What  are  we  to  do  in  English  with 
such  an  address  as  this  ? 

"  Hnch  und  wohlgebohrne, 

"Hochschazbahrste,allerbeste  Frau  v.  Geuzing- 
er !  " 

Literally, 

"  High  and  weil-born 

Most-highly-treasured,  all-best  Frau  von  Geuz- 
inger." 

Tlie  reader  will  then  be  pleased  to  imagine 
each  letter  of  Haydn  beginning  thus  or  in  simi- 
lar terms,  and  usually  closing  with  a  postcript  to 
this  effect :  "  My  most  devoted  respects  to  high 
your  Uerr  Spouse  and  entire  family  and  the 
Pater  Professor."  And  now  to 
The  Letters. 
1- — HJadame  Geuzinrjer  to  IJaifdn. 

Dated  Viensa,  Jone  10,  1TS9. 

Most  respected  Herr  von  Haydn  ! 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  take  the  liberty  of 


transmitting  to  you  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the 
beautiful  Andante  of  your  composition,  which  is  such 
u  favorite  witli  me.  I  have  made  this  arrangement 
entirely  myself,  without  the  least  assistance  of  my 
master,  and  I  beg  yon  to  do  me  the  kindness  to  cor- 
rect anything  in  it  which  may  not  meet  your  appro- 
bation. I  hope  that  you  find  yourself  in  the  best 
condition,  and  have  no  stronger  desire  than  to  see 
you  soon  in  Vienna,  that  I  may  give  you  new  proofs 
of  the  respect  which  I  cherish  for  you. 

I  remain,  with  sincere  friendship, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Maria  Anna  Edle  von  Geuzinger, 
hoin  Edle  von  Kaiser. 

2. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Dated  EsTORAS,  June  14. 1789. 

High  and  well  horn 
Gracious  Frau  1 

In  all  my  correspondence  up  to  this  time  the  sur- 
prise of  having  such  a  beautiful  letter  and  such  kind 
expressions  to  read  is  the  most  delightful,  and  still 
more  do  I  admire  that  which  came  with  it — the  capi- 
tally transcribed  Adagio,  which  is  so  correct  that  any 
pnhlisher  might  put  it  to  press.  I  should  only  like 
to  know  whether  yonr  Grace  has  arranged  it  from  a 
score  or  whether  you  have  been  at  the  astonishing 
pains  of  first  acoring  it  yourself  from  the  parts  he- 
foi'e  making  the  pianoforte  arrangement ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  the  compliment  is  really  too  flattering, 
and  one  that  verily  I  have  not  deserved. 

Most  excellent  and  worthy  Frau  v.  Geuzinger !  I 
await  hut  a  hiat  as  to  how  I  can  do  yonr  Grace  some 
sort  of  service.  Mean  time  I  send  the  Adagio  hack, 
and  confidently  hope  from  your  Grace  some  com- 
mands to  which  my  sm^all  talents  may  be  adequate' 
and  am,  with  extraordinary  and  most  distinguished 
respect,  &c.,  &c. 

3. — Utad.  Geuzinger  to  Haydn. 

Dated  Oct,  29, 17S9. 

-7f  Tp  TV  ^ 

I  hope  you  will  have  duly  received  my  letter  of 
Sept.  15,  together  with  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sympliony  (of  which  I  sent  you  the  Andante  some 
months  since)  ;  and  iierewlth  follows  also  the  last 
movement  of  ihe  same,  which  I  have  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte  to  the  best  of  my  ability — wishing  only 
that  it  may  please  you  and  most  humbly  praying 
you,  in  case  I  have  made  any  mistakes,  to  make  at 
your  leisure  all  needful  corrections,  which,  most  esti- 
mable Herr  von  Haydn,  I  shall  at  all  times  receive 
with  heartiest  thanks.  I  pray  you  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  whether  you  received  my  letter  of  Sept. 
15th,  with  the  piece  which  accompanied  it,  and 
whetlier  it  was  to  your  taste,  which  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me,  since  I  am  very  anxious  and  rest- 
less about  your  having  received  it  and  not  being  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  Hoping  the  best  for  your  health 
and  prosperity,  the  assurance  of  which  from  you 
would  afford  me  extraordinary  pleasure,  I  beg  the 
continHanoe  of  your  friendship  and  a  place  in  your 
thoughts,  remaining  &c.  &c. 

My  husband  also  sends  his  respects,  &c. 

4. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Dated  Estoras,  Nov.  7, 1789. 

w  ^  ^  * 

I  pray  your  Grace's  forgiveness  a  million  times 
for  my  long  delay  In  returning  your  so  laborious  as 
excellent  work.  The  last  time  my  dwelling  under- 
went the  cleansing  process,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  tlie  arrival  of  the  first  movement,  the 
manuscript  was  mislaid  by  my  copyists  under  such  a 
mass  of  music  that  not  unlil  within  a  few  days  past, 
did  I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  it  again  —  tucked 
away  in  an  old  opera  score. 

Dearest  and  most  excellent  Frau  von  Geuzinger  ! 
Be  not  angry  with  a  man,  who  values  yeu  above  ev- 
erything,    I  shall  be  inconsolable  if,  owing  to  this 


deluy  I  shall  lose  anything  of  your  favor   (of  which 
I  am  so  proud). 

These  two  movements  are  just  as  carefully  trans- 
cribed as  the  first  was.  I  wonder  only  at  the  pains 
and  patience  which  your  Grace  thus  expends  upon 
the  fruits  of  my  small  talents  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
assure  you,  tliat  in  my  frequent  turns  of  low  spirits, 
nothing  so  refreshes  and  enlivens  me  as  the  flattering 
consciousness  of  your  Grace's  kind  remembrance  ; 
for  which  kindaess  I  kiss  your  hand  a  thousand  times 
and  in  unfeigned  respect,  remain  ever, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  &c. 


Christmas    Performance  of  the  Messiah. 

The  zeal  of  the  Handel  and  Hatdn  Soci- 

ETV  was  well  met  by  the  great  crowd  of  atten- 
tive listeners  that  filled  every  seat  in  the  Music 
Hall  last  Sunday  evening.  But  for  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  poor  old  music  Hall  has  got 
to  looking  very  shabby — its  delicate  sunset-tinted 
walls  and  ceiling  being  about  as  badly  smoked  and 
smutched  as  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  in 
the  Sistine  chapel — it  would  have  seemed  quite 
like  the  good  old  times  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago_ 
when  music,  to  say  the  least,  was  far  more 
thought  about  than  war,  and  civilizaation  was  of 
more  account  than  "cotton."  But  so  soon  as  the 
times  allow  a  safe  and  peaceful  passage  of  our 
Great  Organ  over  here,  which  is  already  finished, 
its  putting  up  will  be  a  signal  for  the  renovating 
of  those  walls,  whose  blackened  aspect  now  is  iu 
keeping  with  such  black  and  troubled  times. 

The  chorus  seats  were  not  quite  as  full,  we 
thought,  as  in  some  oratorio  occasions  of  past 
years ;  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  good  rule, 
which  excludes  "  dummies"  and  does  not  allow 
any  to  "assist"  in  public,  who  have  not  borne  their 
part  in  the  rehearsals.  There  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber, though,  and  uncommonly  well  balanced ; 
and  perhaps  as  prompt,  true  and  effective  a  mass 
of  voices  as  the  Society  has  let  us  hear  since  our 
Handel  Festival.  The  aarangement  of  the  forces 
on  the  stage  was  better  than  it  has  often  been, 
the  orchestra  being  placed  more  in  the  middle  of 
the  singers  and  in  part  surrounded  by  them.  It 
will,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  be  still  further  improv- 
ed, by  ranging  the  soprani  in  the  front  line  across 
the  stage,  contralti  behind  them,  and  so  on,  with 
the  first  and  second  violins,  tenors,  'cello's,  &c., 
in  line  with  the  voices  to  which  they  severally 
correspond,  throwing  the  wind  instruments  quite 
behind  all.  Thus  each  class  of  voices  will  feel 
the  support  of  its  corresponding  part  in  the  ac- 
companiment. This  is  far  better  than  our  old 
way  of  placing  the  orchestra  before  the  singers, 
obliiring  them  to  shout  to  their  audience  over  a 
solid  wall  of  instrumental  tone.  In  Berlin,  Leip- 
zig, &c.,  the  entire  orchestra  is  placed  behind  the 
singers.  The  orchestra  was  larger  and  better 
than  we  had  dared  to  hope  in  these  times,  when 
the  war  makes  such  draughts  upon  our  musicians. 
We  were  reduced,  to  be  sure,  to  one  fagotto,  and 
that  of  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound;  but  this 
could  not  be  said  of  the  trumpet,  which  sang  out 
admirably  in  its  obhligato  accompaniment  to  the 
air:  "The  trumpet  shall  sound  ;"  and  there  was 
a  most  efficient  row  of  first  violins,  including 
Schultze,  Eichberg,  Suck,  and  others.  The  re- 
hearsals had  been  thorough,  and  the  whole  thing 
went  generally  well,  although  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement;  our  chorus  singers,  impa- 
tient of  that  "old  world"  drill,  which  cultivates  a 
sensitive  ear  to  what  at  first  seem  smallest  blem- 
ishes, are  naturally  too  apt  to   think  that   they 
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have  mastered  that  with  which  they  have  only 
become  familiar.  Familiarity  is  not  always 
knowledge. 

One  mark  of  conscientious  thoroughness,  one 
not  too  common  here  in  times  past,  is  certainly 
to  be  commended  in  this  getting  up  of  the  "Mes- 
siah." Not  a  chorus  was  omitted  ;  not  a  concert- 
ed piece ;  nothing  in  fact,  but  a  piece  or  two  of 
solo,  which  is  a  less  important  sacrifice  to  brevity 
and  good  hours.  This  time  we,  heard  not  only 
the  HaUcluJiih,  the  "Wonderful"  chorus,  and  the 
other  popular  and  stirring  ones,  but  also  such 
profoundly  beautiful  and^tender  ones  as  "  And 
with  his  stripes,"  the  mystical  Quartet  and  Chor- 
us: "Since  by  man  came  death,"  and  the  exqui- 
site Duet :  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  V"  (so- 
prano and  tenor): — pieces  in  wdiioh  Handel  be- 
trays a  certain  aflinity  for  the  time  being  with 
Bach  ;  pieces,  which  one  grows  to  love,  as  his 
experience  of  life  grows  deeper  and  more  serious. 
Those,  too,  were  among  the  best  rendered  pieces 
of  the  evening:  The  great  choruses  were  quite 
successful,  especially  the  Hallelujah ;  and  we 
were  glad  that  Mr.  Conductor  Zerrahn  did  not, 
in  the  "  Wonderful  "  chorus,  resort  to  Costa's 
cheap  expedient  for  effect  at  Birmingham,  of  con- 
trasting whispered  pianixsimos  with  sudden  stun- 
ning outbursts  on  the  great  words. 

In  the  soprano  arias  Mrs.  LoxG  was  uncom- 
monly happy ;  in  voice,  in  style,  in  feeling,  her 
efforts  of  that  night  were  among  her  very  best ; 
there  was  sweetness,  purity  and  dignity  in  all ; 
and  she  will  be  much  missed  in  oratorio  hereafter, 
if  she  adheres  to  her  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  stage.  Tha  airs  "  Come  unto  him,"  "  But 
thou  didst  not  bave,"  and  "  How  beautiful" 
were  sung  by  Miss  Gii.son,  a  fresh  young  voice, 
of  silvery  sweetness  and  purity,  and  with  an  e.x- 
ecution  that  promises  well,  albeit  a  little  cold. 
The  "  celebrated  English  tmor,"  Mr.  Gustavus 
Geary,  does  not  lack  voice,  robust  and  rich  and 
resonant,  but  he  does  lack  naturalness  in  his 
over-refined  struggles  for  expression,  —  which  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  so  pathetic  a  recitative 
and  air  as  "  Thy  rebuke,"  &c.,  whose  beauty 
and  pathos  are  nothing,  worse  than  nothing, 
save  as  they  are  simple  and  unaffected.  The 
bass,  Mr.  Thom.\s,  executed  his  pieces  well,  with 
a  voice  of  manly  substance,  although  somewhat 
hard  and  dry  in  quality.  Mrs.  Kempton  ap 
peared  to  labor  under  a  cold ;  her  upper  notes 
were  feeble,  husky  and  tremulous,  but  her  deep 
contralto  as  rich  and  warm  as  ever.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks  there  was  much  true  style  and 
pathos  in  her  singing,  especially  of  "  He  was  de- 
spised." 

Great  applause  greeted  the  announcement  by 
Dr.  Upham,  the  President  of  the  Society,  that 
all  the  performers  had  volunteered  thesr  services 
for  a  repetition  of  the  "  Messiah,"  on  New  Year's 
afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  "  Sanitary  Com- 
mission." We  have  not  yet  heard  the  result  of 
this  patriotic  offering. 


Concerts  Coming. — The  new  year  starts  with 
fair  promise  ;  for  the  week  to  come  we  are  to  have 
two  good  things  at  le.ast. 

1.  Wednesday  evening,  the  third  Chamber  Con- 
cert of  the  Mendelssohn  QnixxETTE  Club  ;  when 
that  wonderful  Quartet  in  B  flat,  of  Beethoven's  last 
period,  will  be  repeated,  to  tlie  great  joy,  no  doubt,of 
many  who  enjoyed  it  Ijefore  belter  than  they  under- 
stood it.  The  programme  also  contains  a  Quintet, 
with  contrabaeso,  by  Onslow,  a  Duo   Concertante  by 


Spohr,  and  two  vocal  pieces;  onn  from  a  Psnlm  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  other,  Mozart's  Dune  soiio,  to  be 
sung  by  Miss  Pearson. 

2.  Cakl  Zeuahn's  first  of  four  rbilbnrmnnii.- 
Concerts  is  definitively  anuounncd  for  next  Satunhiy 
evening  (.Jan.  1 1 ),  ff  tlie  Boston  Music  Ilnll.  The 
orcliestra  includes  all  i'le  best  resident  musiriars 
The  programme  oflers  first  ot  all,  Beethoven's  "  Pas' 
toral  Symphony,"  which  will  ho  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  these  wintry  war  times.  The  Tamr 
haiiser  overture  is  not  yet  voted  di^uo-erous  to  healthy 
nerves,  und  if  any  sliould  be  seriously  disturbed  by  i^ 
in  their  sweet  dreams  of  the  Past,  they  will  surely 
find  relief  in  tbe  Finale  (orchestral  arrangement)  of 
the  1st  act  of  Don  Giovanni.  Por  further  variety, 
Miss  Mart  Pat,  tbe  hrilli.ant  young  pinni-t,  will 
play  Mendelssohn's  Cnpriccio  in  B,  witl)  orchcs.ral 
accotni:ianiment,  and  Tbalberg's  Introduction  and 
Variations  to  the  Barcarole  in  L'  Ellsire  d'  amove. 


Organ  ExnimxiON. —  We  quite  foreot,  in  tbe 
hurry  of  lastwnok,  to  speak  of  tbe  exhibition  of  the 
new  organ  in  the  beautiful  new  church  ir.  Arlington 
Street  (Rev.  Dr.  Ganrctt's),  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  18th.  The  organ  was  built  by 
Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  their  well  known  skill  and  taste.  It  has 
plenty  of  power,  a  great  variety  of  stops,  which  are 
remarkably  beautiful  singly  and  blend  very  richly  in 
the  full  organ  ;  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
work,  so  f«r  as  the  hearer  could  judse,  to  a  charm- 
We  h.ave  nowhere  heard  flutes  of  more  liquid  sweet- 
ness, or  reeds  of  a  more  fine  and  racy  flavor.  The 
organ  seemed  all  that  one  could  desire;  but  why 
sh.all  an  "  organ  exhibition"  always  consist  of  making 
tbe  organ  do  all  sorts  of  things  except  just  th.a' 
which  it  is  designed  to  do  7  These  endless,  aimless 
wanderings  among  solo  stops,  these  polpoim-is  of 
operas,  popular  airs,  bits  of  secular  and  bits  of  sacred, 
strung  together  upon  idle  fancies  of  the  moment,  may 
be  very  well  to  show  the  fine  qualities  of  all  the  stops 
as  well  as  tbe  skill  of  tbe  exhibitor, —  neither  of 
which  do  we  call  in  question  —  but  they  fatigue  and 
dissipate  the  mind  just  when  it  seeks  to  be  edified  and 
strengthened  by  the  grandest  of  all  instruments  voic- 
ing tbe  great  thoughts  of  Eternity.  If  you  would 
show  the  virtues  of  an  organ,  why  not  play  organ 
music  1  Give  these  exceptional  things  their  place, 
but  do  not  let  them  usurp  all.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  queer  scrolls  and  monsters  carved  here  and  there 
about  a  Gothic  cathedral ;  but  not  to  show  them,  nor  to 
give  them  shelter,  except  incidentally,  were  the 
sublime  proportions  of  the  Cathredral  reared. 


Eeports  from  Various  Quarters. 

New  YoRiv. — Ficspecting  the  Christmas   per 
formance  of  the   "  Messiah  "  we  quote   from  the 
Tribune,  if  only  for   the   originality  of  the  criti- 
cism. 

"  At  Irving  Hall  on  Christmas  night.  "  The  Mes- 
siah" of  Handel  was  performed.  As  but  so  few  of 
the  pieces  suit  the  public  taste,  being  antiquated  and 
devoid  of  interest  either  in  music  or  words,  it  would 
be  better  to  give  extracts  from  this  work,  associated 
with  airs  and  choruses  from  the  oratorios  of  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  and  some  newer  names — Costa, 
for  e.xample.  Why  the  public  should  he  drugged 
with  the  iooty-tooty  vioUnism  of  Handel,  and  the 
meanest  and  stupidest  form  for  vocal  music,  the  fu- 
gue, by  the  hour,  is  not  clear.  In  England,  where 
the  worship  of  old  hones  is  part  of  the  rubric,  it  does 
answer — hut  for  a  young  country  with  genius — the 
antique  opiate  is  an  overdose. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  the  ladies  of  the  So- 
ciety presented  tbe  conductor,  Mr.  Bristow,  with  a 
medal,  aud  a  speech  was  made  reciting  his  long  ser- 
vices to  the  Harmonic  Society.  Tbe  room  was 
crowded.     This   Association  presents  the    charm  of 


young,  fjesh  voices,  giving  their  utterances  with  cnthu- 
aiasm." 

"  Tooty  tooty  1  Mr.  Critic  (to  use  your  own 
felicitous  expression),  how  did  these  "enthusiastic 
utterances"  accoril  with  stuff  so  "antiquated  and 
devoid   of  interest '/"' 

Worcester,  Mass.— Christmas  week  brought 
not  only  higher  musical  flights  than  usual  in 
plain  Protestant  churches  (a  Gloria  of  Mozart, 
for  instance,  in  the  Latin  ([),  anil  extracts  from 
the  "Messiah,")  but  also  one  of  those  occasions 
wliich  "  Stella  "  delights  always  to  record — Mr. 
B.  D.  Allen's  musical  aoiree.i. 

*  *  *  *  It  took  place  Saturday  af 
tcrnoon,  at  Wasbburn  Hall,  which  was  nearly  filled 
with  an  appreciative  audience.  Tlie  programme  was 
excellent ;  so,  too,  its  performance.  It  opened  with 
Hiiydii's  Trio,  far  piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  No.  9  ; 
a  work  as  full  of  hopeful  aspiration  as  youth  itself; 
and  rendered  by  Messrs,  Allen,  Burt, -and  Stearns 
with  due  taste  and  skill.  The  Beetlioven  Sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  op.  30,  No.  3,  was  a  leading  feature. 
It  is  a  work  purely  Beethoven's  own,  full  of  rich  and 
brilliant  fancies,  finely  brought  out  by  Mr.  Catlin's 
violin  and  Mr.  Allen's  piano-playing.  Miss  Whiting 
sang  the  Cradle  Song  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  one 
of  the  quainUy  beautiful  "airs  for  an  alto  voice  " 
which  are  introducing  "  glorious  old  Bach"  to  our 
better  acquaintance.  The  song  is  a  gem  ;  its  accom- 
paniment a  worthy  setting.  Miss  Whiting  sang  it 
well;  also  the  charming  little  songs  of  Mr.  Allen's 
composition,  "When  the  tivilirjltt  loeeps" — which  has 
a  soft,  subdued  tone  of  twilight  beauty  sucli  as 
breathes  through  Turner's  evening  skies  ;  and 
"There  sits  a  bird  on  every  tree,"  a  glad  burst  of  fong 
fresh  and  pleasing.  Perliaps  the  finest  performance 
was  Mr.  Allen's  playing  of  the  Polonaise  ol  Chopin, 
op.  44.  He  gave  it  in  all  its  stern,  uncompromising 
grandeur,  and  with-an  effect  that  must  have  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  heart  of  his  listeners.  Truly  in- 
deed wo  heard,  as  Liszt  says,  "the  firm  and  heavy 
tread  of  men,  advancing  with  the  consciousness  of 
courage  against  every  turn  of  fate."  Such  music  as 
this  of  the  gifted  young  Pole  comes  home  to  us  now 
in  these  our  daj-s  of  peril.  The  Mendelssohn  Choinl 
Society  sang  Miiiani's  "Song  of  Trivmpli','  a  fine 
work,  full  of  Schubort's  impassioned  earnestness  and 
dramatic  force.  In  tbe  large  upper  Hall  tbe  choruses 
would  have  told  with  fine  effect,  particularly  the 
fugue  at  the  close.  We  hope  to  hear  it  again.  The 
programme  closed  with  Mozart's  Trio  for  piano,  vio- 
lin and  viola,  a  work  celebrated  for  the  matciiless  or- 
iginalitv  and  beauty  of  its  ininnetto  movement.  It 
formed  a  fitting  close  for  a  musical  feast  refreshing 
at  any  time  ;  doubly,  trebly  so  now.  Stella. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — The  third  musical  enter- 
taiment  by  the  Choral  Union,  at  the  Lyceum,  on 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  26,  consisted  of  the  first 
two  parts  of  "The  Creation  "  —  a  good  idea  that,  of 
leaving  oflF  the  sentimental  sweetish  Adam  and  Eve 
part!  Mr.  A.  T.  TuoRrrp  conducted.  The  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  (of  Boston),  with  a  pianist, 
formed  the  orchestra.  Mr.  A.  B.  Winch,  of  Taun- 
ton, assisted.  The  performance  was  spirited,  we  are 
told,  and  the  audience  the  largest  nf  the  season. 

Mexico. — The  Philadelphia  friends  of  tbe  sisters 
Fanny  and  Agnes  Heron  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  report  of  their  capture  by  tbe  reactionists  in 
Mexico,  is  incorrect.  Recent  letters  from  them 
report  that  are  singing  with  immense  snccess  at 
Guanajuato,  with  an  opera  comp.'my,  of  which  Albert 
Marctzek  is  tbe  manager,  bis  brother  Max  having 
divided  bis  forces  and  taken  tlie  other  artists  to  Vera 
Cruz.  During  tboir  Mexican  tour,  tbe  sisters  Natali, 
and  Signor  Testa,  the  husband  of  Fanny,  have  sung 
in  twenty-seven  different  operas,  including,  besides 
thoselhey  formerly  appeared  in,  }\rattha.  La  Traviata, 
Le  Prophete,  Stradella,  Marco  Vixconti  .Tud  William 
Tell.  I'bey  have  engagements  which  will  probahlv 
prolong  their  stay  in  Mexico  through  the  wdiole  of 
the  coming  winter. — Evening  Bulletin. 
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Pakis. — At  the  Grand  Opera,  during  the  first 
week  in  December,  "L'  Eto'de  de  Messine"  was  twice 
played.  Gluck's  Alceste  af;ain  drew  a  crowd.  For 
an  '-extraordinary" entertainment,  the  77tf(7»cno/.9  was 
given.  A  piece  by  Alary,  '*  La  Voix  hnmaine,"  was 
on  the  carpet. — At  the  Opera  Comique,  Mme. 
Uf^alde  made  her  reappearance  as  Virginia  in  "Le 
Caid."  The  Postillion  de  Longjnmeau  seems  disposed 
to  keep  the  stage  all  winter;  and  Auber's  Sirene  and 
Baydie  have  taken  their  tnrns  twice  in  successive 
weeks.  Two  new  comic  operas,  by  Lefe'hure-Wely 
and  by  Belphin  Balleyfruier,  are  in  preparation. — 
At  the  Italians,  Mme.  Marietta  Guerra  made  her  de- 
but as  Gilda  in  Rigohtto  ;  and  during  the  same  week 
Auna  Bohna  was  sung  three  times ;  Mile.  Battu  and 
Mme.  Alhoni  were  warmly  received. — At  the  The'a- 
tre  Lyrique,  ,7o,/i'ManVa  had  its  one  hundredth  repre- 
sentation. A  two-act  opera  by  M.  Jules  Beer  was 
to  bo  put  in  rehearsal. 

In  the  sixth  "Popular  Concert  of  Classical  Music" 
Haydn  shared  the  honors  with  Beethoven.  The  Scher- 
zo of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  F,  and  the  Largo  of 
Haydn's  in  D  were  redemanded.  The  programme 
of  the  7th  concert  (Snnday,  Dec.  8,  at  2  P.  M.,  in 
the  Cirque  Napoleon)  contained  :  Symphony  in  E6 
by  Mozart;  flute  fantasia  on  Oheron ;  overt  ire  to 
Melusina,  Mendelssohn;  Andante  (Hymn)  and  vari- 
ations from  Quartet,  op.  76,  by  Haydn,  executed 
by  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  ;  Symphony  in  C 
minor,  Beethoven.  A  new  series  of  8  concerts,  still 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Pasdelonp,  is  announced. 
— On  the  8lh  a  grand  Mass,  by  Gounod,  was  to  be 
sung  in  the  church  St.  Eustaehe  by  400  Orpheonists; 
and  on  Monday,  the  next  day,  at  the  Madeleine,  the 
annual  Mass  of  the  Philanthropic  Association  of 
.artists  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  ;  a  Mass 
by  M.  Dietsch,  under  his  own  direction,  and  an  un- 
published Benedictas  and  0  Sahitaris  by  Auber,  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  orchestra  and  choruses  of  the 
Academy,  numbering  300  artists  ;  the  soli  by  MM. 
Faure,  Micliot,  Casanx,  Marie,  Mile.  Sax,  and  a 
child  belonging  to  the  choir,  endowed,  it  is  said,  with 
a  remarkable  voice.  The  grand  organ  to  be  played 
by  M.  St.  Saens. 

Berltn. —  Adelina  Patti  made  her  debut  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  the  first  week  of  December,  in  the 
Sonnambula,  with  the  most  brilliant  success. — Prot. 
Wilhelm  Hensel,  painter  to  the  Court  since  1828, 
who  married  Fanny,  thesister  of  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
is  dead  ;  he  was  68  years  old. — The  Dom  Chor  has 
given  its  first  concert  of  the  season,  the  programme 
being  composed,  as  usual,  of  sacred  pieces  by  old 
Italian  and  Germ.an  masters,  sung  a  cnpella,  without 
the  aid  of  instruments.  A  chorus  by  Vittoria  made  a 
profound  sensation  by  the  elevation  of  its  style ;  Ger- 
man art  was  represented  by  a  motet  for  eight  voices 
by  Sebastian  Bach  ;  they  sang  also  a  Qni  tollis  by 
Caldera,  and  compositions  of  Gumpelsheimer  and 
Eccard. 

Leipzig. — In  the  7th  Gewandhaus  Concert  an 
unpublished  violin  -Concerto  by  Rubenstein  was  play- 
ed acceptably  by  Becker  of  Mannheim.  In  the  same 
concert  an  ensemble  piece  from  Vthal,  an  opera,  by 
Mehul,  was  given.  In  this  opera  the  French  com- 
poser makes  no  use  of  the  violin,  but  restricts  him- 
self to  the  bass  and  alto. 

Cologne. — The  principal  feature  of  the  third 
concert  in  the  Giirzenich  hall  was  the  "Walpurgis 
Night"  of  Mendelssohn.  Two  MS.  works  were 
played  the  same  evening,  viz  :  Gade's  Hamlet  over- 
ture, and  an  Ave  verum  by  Brahms,  which  obtained 
a  success  d'  estime. 


Vienna. — Georce  Hellmesberger,  professor  o 
music  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Vienna,  director  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  Court  Opera,  and  leader  of  the  fam- 
ous Quartet  party,  has  been  decorated  with  the  gold- 
en cross  of  merit,  &c.,  &c. — Joachim  will  not  come 
to  Vienna  this  winter ;  he  will  wait,  says  the  Hfusik. 
Zeitmv],  for  more  "  peaceable  international  rela- 
tions." 

Hannover. — In  the  second  subscription  conceit 
Mme.  Clara  Schumann  played  Mozart's  C  minor 
Concei'to. 

Brejien. — On  the  20th  November  t!ie  "  Artists' 
Union"  performed  some  of  Handel's  compositions 
for  stringed  instruments,  flute,  oboe  and  bassoon 
(composed  in  1716-1720),  under  the  direction  of 
Eeinthaler. — Aime  Maillart's  operetta,  La  Clocheite 
de  r  Ermite,  has  been  pl.ayed  here  eight  times. 

Frankfort  am  Main. — The  Licderkranz  has  giv- 
en a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mozart  institution, 
founded  and  endowed  by  it. — In  the  second  concert 
of  the  Mnsenm,  Marie  Cruvelli  and  Hans  von 
Biilow,  the  Berlin  pianist,  took  part ;  the  latter  plac- 
ed a  Concerto  of  Beethoven  and  a  Tarantella  by  his 
father-in-law,  Liszt. 

Dresden.— -Gluck's  Ipltigenia  in  Tanris  has  prov- 
ed so  successful,  that  it  is  to  be  followed  up  by  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  and  the  Alceste. — Mme.  Maria 
Theresa  Rietz,  wife  of  the  Capellraeister,  died  on  the 
13th  November. 

Milan. — The  principal  artists  engaged  at  La 
Seala  for  the  Carnival  of  1861-62,  are :  Prime 
donne:  Mmes.  Czillag,  Colson,  Talvo  ;  tenors:  Gra- 
ziani  and  Negrini  ;  baritones:  Beneventano  and 
Morelli-Ponti.  For  novelties  will  be  given  :  Verdi's 
Ballo  in  ilaxchera,  not  yet  heard  in  Milan  ;  Mornile, 
an  opera  written  expressly  for  the  Scala  by  Sig. 
Braga  ;  Uscocco,  by  Petroccini  ;  lone  e  Morosina,  by 
Petrella;  and  Don  Sebastian,  by  Doni/.otti. 

T0RIN. — The  Carnival  season  at  the  Tcatro  Rcg- 
gio  will  be  inaugurated  by  Meyerbeer's  It  Profeta. 
The  singers  so  far  engaged  are  Mmes.  Borghi  Mamo, 
Carozzi-Zncchi,  and  Casimir  Ney,  for  prime  donne  ; 
MM.  Alboni,  Bianchi,  Cantoni  and  Iligelli,  tenors  ; 
Morelli  and  Saccoraano,  baritones. 

Bologna. — Gli  Vgonotti  is  still  in  great  favor. 
Mme.  Barbot  and  the  tenor  Bartolini  are  remarkable 
in  the  part-i  of  Valentine  and  Raoul. 

Rome. — A  new  opera  by  Pedi'otti,  Isabella  d* 
Aragona,  has  been  well  received.  The  principal  in- 
terpreters, MM.  Sarti  and  Storti,  as  well  as  Mme. 
Giuli  are  highly  praised. 

Palma  di  Majorca. — Flotow's  Maria  has  met 
with  complete  success  here. 

Madrid. — La  Grange  has  already  sung  in  six 
different  operas.  Bettini  is  singing  on  the  same 
stage  in  the  Ballo  in  Maschera. 

Havana. — There  is  quite  an  operatic  carnival  at 
present  at  the  Taoon  Theatre,  the  Volpin  troune 
have  given  Nabuco  with  a  new  prima  donna,  Bassegio, 
who  met  with  a  great  success.  Eliza  Kennet,  the 
English  girl  who  has  for  several  years  been  highly 
popular  in  Italy,  has  appeared  in  Lucia,  and  Madame 
Masson  in  Trovatore,  Muzio  acts  as  conductor.  The 
Ghioni  and  Maccaferri  company  have  also  been  sing- 
ing at  Havana  in  the  Due  Foscari,  in  Ernani  and  in 
Norma. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 
Publirtlied  by  Oliver  DiiKon  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Maggie  Gray.     Song  and  Chorus.   G.  A.  Carg'iU.  25 

A  pleasing  trifle,  written  in  the  popular  style. 

Flag  of  our  heroes.  Song.  C.  E.  KiinhaU.  25 

A  stirring  patriotic  Song. 

Only  for  thee.    Ballad.  Geo.  Linhy.  2^ 

Evidently  written  in  imitation  of  the  popular  "Ever 
of  thee."  to  which  ballad  Linley  wrote  the  words,  and 
hardly  less  beautiful. 

The  Patriot's  Chorus.  J.  W.  Morris.  25 

An  energetic,  stirring  Chorus,  to  eloquent  words. 

Somebody  is  waiting  for  me.         S.  J.  St.  Leger,  25 

One  of  those  pleasant,  semi-comic  ballads,  rarely 
met  with,  which  the  nicest  taste  can  find  no  fault 
with.   It  is  a  ladies'  Song. 


0  leave  me  not,  mv  darling  one. 


E.  G.  B.  Holder  25 
A  fine  ballad  for  a  Tenor  Toice. 

A  voice  from  the  old  church  bell.     Quartet. 

S.  R.  Whiting.  15 

Suggested  to  the  author,  who  is  Bandmaster  in  a 
Maine  regiment  by  the  sight  of  an  old  church  on  the 
Fairfsix  Road  in  Yirginia.  now  a  deserted,  and  dilapi- 
dated ruin.  The  music  is  si  pie,  but  very  appi-opri- 
ate. 

Instrumental  Music, 

Donna  Julia.    Valse  romantique.       H.  LauretH.  25 

One  of  the  best  of  the  English  school  of  Waltzes, 
highly  popular  abroad.  The  piece  has  a  handsome  il- 
lustrated title-page. 


Juanita  Valse. 


C.  D'Albert.  40 


An  easy  Valse,  introducing  the  air  of  the  popular 
Sonjr.  *' Juanita."  Like  all  of  D' Albert's  Music  it  is 
excellent  to  dance  by. 

Rosenthal  Waltz.  J.  H.  Ebberman.  25 

Rather  easy.    Good  for  instructiTe  purpopea. 

Alpenglockchen  (Alpine  bells)  Tyrolienne. 

T.   Oesten.  30 

A  very  pretty  new  composition — not  difficult — from 
the  author  of  the  Gondellied.Soundsof  loTe,and  num- 
erous other  pieces,  original  and  arrangements,  which 
are  in  every  player's  hands. 


Sibylle.    Komance. 


Brinley  Richards.  35 


A  new  original  composition,  whoFe  captivating  mel- 
ody, adorned  with  those  delicate  embellishments,  for 
which  this  author  is  distinguished,  will  soon  make  it 
a  general  favorite  in  the  drawing-room. 

Books. 

Oratorio  Chorus  Book. 

This  handsome  Octavo  volume  of  188  pages  will  be 
found  to  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  libra- 
ries of  Musical  Societies,  choirs  and  amateurs.  In 
a  neat  and  compact  form  the  best  choruses  of  the 
beat  Oratorios  are  certainly  cheap  at  the  price  of  this 
collection,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  besides  this, 
the  greater  convenience  of  use  arising  from  having 
the  choruses  in  a  single  volume  and  thus  not  being 
obliged  to  handle  over  half  a  dozen  or  more  books  is 
a  recommendation  in  favor  of  this  new  work  which 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  singers. 
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Mnsio  BY  M.vii,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Hooks  ran  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translatetl  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A    BIOGKAPniCAL    SKETCH. 
From  the  Geniian  of  Dr.  Helnricu  von  Kueissle. 
(ContiuueJ  from  pa^e  31-1.  J 
We   have  yet  to  mention  'various  distinctions 
which   Schubert  received  during  the  last  named 
years,  and  which,  if  they  did  not  better  his  ma- 
terial condition,  must  have   flattered  his  self-es- 
teem.    In  the  year  1821  the  court  capclhiieisters 
Salieri   and    Weigl,  the   counsellor  Mosel    and 
Count  Moritz   Dietrichstein  bore  testimonies  to 
his  musical  talent,  such  as  have  seldom  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  artists.     In  1822  he  received  from  the 
bishop  of  St.  Polten,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
the  "  Harper's  Songs"  from  "  Willhelm  Jleister," 
the  following  note : 

"  Well-born  Sir  !  You  have  done  me  a  really  un 
merited  and  quite  especial  honor  in  dedicating  to  me 
the  twelfth  work  of  your  universally  prized  and  fa- 
vorite musical  art  productions.  Accept,  as  well  for 
this  distinction  and  attention,  as  for  the  copy  sent  me 
of  this  excellent  work,  with  your  kind  inscription, 
my  much  obliged  thanks  and  the  confession,  that  I 
acknowledge  myself  greatly  your  debtor.  I  have  at- 
the  same  time  given  a  copy  to  my  secretary,  Herr 
Giessrigl,  and  one  to  Herr  Prof.  Kastl.  Both  were 
highly  delighted  with  it. 

■■'  God,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  gift,  has 
signally  endowed  you  with  so  rare,  so  exalted  a  mu- 
sical talent,  that  by  its  further  development  and  exer. 
cise  you  can  found  for  yourself  a  steadfast  fortune. 
Heartily  wishing  this,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  with 
distinguished  consideration,  your  much  obliged,  and 
Most  devoted  Servant, 

Johann  Ncp,  "'  |  p ,  Bishop. 

In  1823  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  by 
the  musical  societies  of  Linz  and  Graz. 

In  the  years  1824  and  1825  we  find  him  still 
engaged  in  restless  production.  To  the  first  of 
these  years  belong:  the  composition  of  the  Oc- 
tet, for  two  violins,  viola,  clai-inet,  fagotto,  horn, 
violon  and  'cello,  in  D  ;  the  Salve  Regina  for 
four  men's  voices  in  C ;  the  Introduction  with 
the  seven  Variations  on  an  original  theme  for 
pianoforte  and  flute ;  and  the  songs :  "  The 
Victory,"  "Evening  Star,"  '■' Auflosung  und 
Sehnsucht"  (all  by  Mayrhofer),  "In  the  evening 
red  "  by  Lappe,  and  of  course  many  others. 

In  1825  he  composed  :  A  Sonata  in  C,  and  the 
following  songs :  "  Fullness  of  Love,"  "  Grave- 
digger's  homesickness,"  the  songs  in  Walter 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  "  Heimweli " 
and  "Die  AUmaclil"  (by  Pyrker),  "Evening 
song  to  the  distant  loved  one,"  "  In  the  wood  and 
on  the  bridge,"  the  "  Blind  Boy,"  and  two  songs 
from  Schlegol's  play  "  Lacrimas"  all  compositions 
of  high  worth.  In  the  same  3'ear  he  travelled 
with  Vogl  through  upper  Austria  and  part  of  the 
Salzburg  region.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  stay  in  Gastein  and  his  meeting  with  L. 
Pyrker.  In  Gastein  he  composed  a  Symphony 
in  C,  and  the  well-known  Sonata  in  A  minor, 
op.  42,  dedicated  to  the  Arch-duke  Rudolf. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  Schubert  in 


1824  and  1825,  are  characteristic  of  him  and 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  first  is  from 
Zelez,  dated  July  18,  1824,  and  addressed  to  his 
brother  Ferdinand.     It  reads  : 

"  About  your  quartet  party  I  wonder  all  the 
more,  that  you  were  able  to  move  Ignaz  to  it. 
But  it  will  bo  better  if  you  stick  to  other  Quar- 
tets than  mine  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it,  except 
that  they  please  you  perhaps,  as  every  thing 
pleases  3'ou  that  comes  from  me.  The  recollec- 
tion of  me  is  the  dearest  thing  to  me  in  it.  Was 
it  merely  pain  at  my  absence,  that  drew  from 
you  tears,  which  you  did  not  trust  yourself  to 
write  ?  Or  did  you,  at  the  thought  of  me,  op- 
pressed with  a  mysterious  eternal  longing,  feel 
your  dark  veil  wrapped  also  around  you  ?  Or 
did  all  the  tears,  which  you  have  seen  me  weep, 
come  into  your  memory  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
feel  it  more  distinctly  at  this  moment,  you  or  no 
one  are  my  inmost  friend,  bound  in  with  every 
fibre  of  my  soul !  —  But  lest  these  lines  mislead 
you  into  thinking,  that  I  am  not  well,  or  not  in 
cheerful  spirits,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  of  the 
contrary.  To  be  sure,  it  is  no  more  that  happy 
time,  when  every  object  seems  to  us  surrounded 
with  a  youthful  glory  ;  but  that  fatal  recognition 
of  a  miserable  reality,  which  I  seek  through  my 
imagination  (thank  God)  to  make  as  beautiful  to 
me  as  possible.  People  think  that  happiness  ad- 
heres to  the  spot  where  one  once  was  happy, 
while  it  is  only  in  ourselves;  and  so  I  experi- 
enced indeed  an  unpleasant  illusion,  and  saw 
here  renewed  an  experience  which  I  had  already 
had  in  Steyer;  but  I  am  now  better  able  to  find 
happiness  and  repose  in  myself,  than  I  was  then. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  send  you  a  grand  Sonata  and 
variations  on  a  theme  of  my  own  invention,  both 
for  four  hands,  which  I  have  already  composed. 
The   Variations  enjoy  signal  favor.     About  the 

songs  handed  over  to 1  console  myself,  since 

only  some  of  them  appear  to  me  good,  as  :  '  Wan- 
derers NacJulied'  and  the  '  EnisUhnie,'  but  not 
the  '  Enlfiihrte  Orest'  at  which  mistake  I  was 
obliged  to  laugh  much.  Try,  at  least,  to  get 
these  back  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  the  more 
glad,  that  you  find  yourself  so  well,  because  I 
hope  that  I  myself  this  coming  winter  shall  enjoy 
the  sense  of  feeling  well  most  vigorously.  Greet 
our  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends 
most  heartily  from  me.  For  you  a  thousand 
kisses.  Write  as  soon  as  possible  and  fare  you 
well,  right  well.     With  love  forever, 

"  Your  brother  Franz." 

A  second  letter,  written  to  his  parents  on  the 
25th  of  July,  from  Steyer,  reads  : 

"  Dearest  Parents  I 

"  I  fairly  deserve  your  reproach  for  my  long 
silence;  but  as  I  do  not  like  to  write  empty 
words,  and  our  present  times  oflfer  little  that  is 
interesting,  you  will  forgive  me  that  I  begin  with 
speaking  of  your  affectionate  letter.  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  of  the  health  of  all,  to  which,  the 
Almighty  be  praised,  my  own  health  may  be 
added.     I  am   now  again  in  Steyer,  but  was  six 


weeks  in  Gmunden,whose  surroundings  are  really 
heavenly  ;  these,  as  well  as  their  inhabitants,  es- 
pecially the  good  Traweger,  moved  me  deeply 
and  did  mo  a  great  deal  of  good.  At  Trawe- 
ger's  I  felt  at  home,  entirely  unrestrained.  Af- 
terwards when  the  Hofrath  Schiller  came,  who  is 
the  monarch  of  the  whole  Salzkammergut,  we 
dined  every  day  (Vogl  and  I)  at  his  house,  and 
we  made  music  a  great  deal  both  there  and  at 
Traweger's.  Especially  did  my  new  songs  out  of 
Walter  Scott's  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  prove  a  great 
success  to  me.  Also  they  wondered  greatly  at 
my  piety,  which  I  have  expressed  in  a  hymn  to 
the  holy  Virgin,  which,  it  seems,  takes  hold  of 
all  souls  and  attunes  them  to  devotion.  I  believe 
that  comes  from  the  fact  that  I  never  force  my- 
self to  devotion,  and,  except  when  I  am  involun- 
tarily overcome  by  it,  I  never  compose  such 
hymns  or  prayers;  but  then  it  is  commonly  the 
right  and  true  devotion.  From  Gmunden  we 
went  by  way  of  Pruhberg,  where  we  met  some 
acquaintances  and  stopped  some  days,  to  Linz, 
where  we  tarried  eight  days,  which  we  spent  al- 
ternately in  Linz  itself  and  in  Steyeruek.  In 
Steyeruek  we  staid  at  the  Countess  Weissen- 
wolf's,  who  is  a  great  adorer  of  my  littleness,  pos- 
sesses all  my  things  and  sings  many  of  them 
quite  finely.  The  Walter  Scott  songs  made  such 
an  extremely  favorable  impression  on  her,  that 
it  was  evident  the  dedication  of  them  would  be 
anything  but  unpleasant  to  her.*  In  the  publi- 
cation of  these  songs,  however,  I  think  of  making 
a  diflerent  manipidaiion  from  the  usual  one,  in 
v/hich  there  is  so  little  eye  to  the  main  chance  ■' 
these  bear  the  honored  name  of  Scott  upon  their 
front ;  in  this  way  they  may  excite  more  curios- 
ity, and  by  the  addition  of  the  English  text 
might  make  me  also  known  in  England.  If  only 
something  decent  could  be  made  out  of  these 
dealers  in  Art !  but  the  wise  and  beneficent  regu- 
lation of  the  State  has  already  taken  care  that 
the  artist  shall  remain  the  slave  of  every  wretched 
tradesman. 

"  As  to  the  Milder's  f  letter,  I  am  very  glad  of 
the  favorable  reception  of  "  Suleika,"  althoucrh  I 
could  wish  the  critique  had  come  to  my  own 
eyes,  in  order  to  see  if  something  were  not  to  be 
learned  from  it ;  for,  favorable  as  the  judgment 
may  be,  it  may  also  be  ridiculous  sometimes,  if 
the  critic  lacks  the  proper  understandino-,  which 
not  seldom  is  the  case. 

"  In  upper  Austria  I  find  my  compositions  on 
all  sides,  especially  in  the  cloisters  Florian  and 
Kremsmiinster,  where,  with  the  help  of  a  brave 
piano-player,  I  produced  my  four-hand  variations 
and  marches  with  favoi'able  success.  They  were 
pleased  especially  with  the  variations  from  my 
new  Sonata  for  two  hands  (Op.  42),  which  I 
performed  alone  and  not  without  success,  some 
assuring  me  that  the  keys  under  my  hands  be- 
came singing  voices,  of  which,  if  it  is  true,  I  am 
very  glad,  since  I  cannot  endure  the  accursed 
hacking,  which  is  peculiar  even  to  distinguished 

*  They  were  dedicated  to  the  Countess, 
t  The  singer,  Mme.  Milder-Hauptmann. 
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players  ;  it  neither  gratifies  the  ear  nor  the  soul. 
At  present  I  find  myself  again  in  Steyer,  and  if 
you  will  soon  make  me  happy  with  a  letter,  it 
will  still  reach  me  here,  since  we  tarry  only  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  and  then  set  out  for  Gastein, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  bathing  places,  about 
five  days'  distance  from  Steyer.  I  enjoy  myself 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  upon  this  journey, 
since  it  makes  me  acquainted  with  tlie  loveliest 
regions,  and  on  our  return  we  shall  visit  Salz- 
burg, celebrated  for  its  splendid  situation  and 
environments.  The  weather  here  during  the 
whole  of  June  and  half  of  July  was  very  un- 
steady, and  then  for  fourteen  days  very  hot,  so 
that  I  grew  really  lean  from  perspiration,  and 
now  it  rains  nearly  four  days  at  a  time.  To  Fer- 
dinand and  his  wife  and  children  my  best  greet- 
ings. I  dare  say  he  still  creeps  always  to  the 
Cross  J  and  cannot  get  rid  of  D:  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  been  sick  again  seventy-seven  times  and 
has  believed  himself  nine  times  on  the  point  of 
dying,  as  if  dying  were  the  worst  thing  that 
could  befal  us  mortals.  If  he  could  only  see  for 
once  these  divine  mountains  and  lakes,  the  sight 
of  which  threatens  to  crush  us  or  to  swallow  us 
up,  he  would  not  love  this  petty  human  life  so 
much,  as  not  to  deem  it  a  great  good  fortune  to 
be  recommitted  to  the  incomprehensible  power 
of  the  earth  for  a  new  life. 

"  What  is  Carl  §  about?  He  has  very  likely 
much  to  do  now  ;  for  a  married  artist  is  pledged 
to  produce  both  art  and  nature  pieces,  and  if 
both  kinds  turn  out  well,  he  is  doubly  to  be 
praised,  for  that  is  no  small  thing.  I  renounce 
that.  The  Schneider  ||  (tailor)  and  his  Schneid- 
crein  (tailoress)  must  have  a  care  to  the  coming 
little  Schneider,  or  little  Schneiderin,  for  the 
Schneiders  are  as  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the 
seashore,  [here  follows  a  string  of  puns  on  the 
word  Schneider,  which  are  untranslateable]. 
Ane  now  at  last  I  must  make  an  end  to  this 
prattle  ;  I  thought  I  was  bound  to  make  up  for 
my  long  silence  by  a  letter  that  should  be  diUn. 
Marie  and  PeppiU  and  the  httle  Probstl  I  kiss  a 
thousand  times.  For  the  rest,  pray  greet  most 
heartily  all  that  is  greet-able.  In  expectation  of 
a  speedy  answer,  I  remain  with  all  love. 

Your  most  faithful  son, 

Franz. 

(To  be  continued.) 

+  A  tavern,  Tvhere  the  Schubert  family  used  to  come  to- 
gether. Franz  dlslilced  to  go  there,  because  the  host  adulter- 
ated the  wine,  so  that  it  gave  him  the  headache. 

ij  His  brother,  the  landscape  painter. 

II  Schubert's  brother-in-law,  a  school-teacher. 

IF  His  sisters. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Twenty-six  Letters  of  Joseph  Haydn. 

(Continued  from  page  317. J 
5. — Mad.  Geuzinger  to  Haydn. 

Dated  Vienna,  Nov.  12, 1789. 

I  am  unable  adequately  to  express  the  pleas- 
ure, which  I  felt  in  reading  your  treasure  of  a 
letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  or  how  completely  I  am 
repaid  for  ray  pains  by  your  satisfaction  with  the 
result ;  I  desire  nothing  more  anxiously  than  to 
have  more  leisure  (from  my  very  many  domestic 
duties) — for  then  I  should  certainly  devote  many 
hours  to  music,  which  is  my  most  beloved  and  de- 
lightful occupation.  Be  not  displeased,  most 
worthy  Herr  von  Haydn,  that  I  intrude  upon 
you  again  with  a   letter  (for  I  would  not  let  this 


good  opportunity  pass  without  informing  you  of 
the  due  receipt  of  yours).  With  longing  desire 
I  look  forward  to  the  happy  day,  when  we  shall 
see  you  again  here  in  Vienna.  I  commend  my- 
self anew  to  your  friendship  and  kind  remem- 
brance, and  remain  unchanged. 

Your  most  truly  devoted,  &c.,  &c. 
Bly  husband  and  children 
commend  themselves  also  most 
heartily  to  you.  The  bearer  of 
this  is  a  jeweller  of  this  city — 
named  Seibert — an  upright  man. 

6. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Geuzin(ja-. 

Dated  Kstoras,  Nov.  18,  1789. 

The  letter,  which  I  have  received  by  the  hand 
of  Herr  jeweller  Seibert,  gives  me  another  proof 
of  your  excellent  heart,  in  that,  instead  of  chid- 
ing me  for  my  recent  fault,  you  express  so  much 
friendship  toward  me  that  it  —  in  addition  to  so 
much  forbearance,  kindness  and  special  attention 
— has  fairly  astonished  me  ;  fcfr  which,  however, 
I  kiss  your  Grace's  band  a  1000  times.  Should 
my  small  talents  be  such  as  to  enable  me  to  make 
any  return  for  so  much  that  is  flattering, — I  ven- 
ture to  send  your  Grace  a  small  vase  of  musical 
flowers.  True,  I  do  not  find  much  that  is  fra- 
grant in  this  Potpourri — but  perhaps  the  publish- 
er will  make  amends  in  future  numbers.  If  the 
symphony  contained  in  the  work  should  happen  to 
be  one  of  your  arrangements — ah,  then  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  publisher ;  if  not, 
then  I  venture  to  pray  your  Grace  to  have  one 
of  your  Grace's  arrangements  copied,  no  matter 
which,  and  I  will  send  it  at  once  to  the  publisher 
in  Leipzig. 

I  am  happy  thus  to  have  hit  upon  an  occasion, 
which  gives  me  the  hope  again  of  a  few  beauti- 
ful lines  from  your  hand.  Meantime  I  am  with 
particular  respect. 

Your  Grace's  lifelong,  &c.,  &c. 

7. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Dated  at  his  house  in  Vienna, 

January  23,  1790. 

I  give  your  Grace  notice  that  all  the  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  proposed 
small  quartet  party  next  Friday.  Herr  von 
Haring  thinks  himself  lucky  to  serve  me  on  that 
occasion — all  the  more  because  I  described  to  him 
your  kindness  and  all  the  various  claims  your 
Grace  has  upon  me. 

And  now  all  I  ask  is  some  small  applause. 
Your  Grace  must  not  forget  to  invite  the  Pater 
Professor.  Meantime  I  kiss  your  hand  and  am 
Your  Grace's  &c.,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Musical  Devotions.  —  Vespers. 

(From  the  Christian  Inquirer, ) 

Vespers  mean  an  evening  service,  as  matins 
mean  a  morning  service.  The  word  is  derived 
from  vespera,  the  Latin  for  the  evening  star. 

The  Jews  had  "  an  evening  sacrifice."  "  At 
even  was  the  Lord's  passover."  Hence  Christ 
observed  the  Last  Supper  at  that  hour.  There 
is  much  in  the  evening,  as  the  morning  hour, 
naturally  to  prompt  us  to  devotion.  The  duties 
of  the  day  done,  its  sun  set,  we  spontaneously 
turn  to  the  sheltering,  calming  Providence,  to 
the  soothing  Spirit,  and,  like  Isaac  of  old,  go 
forth  "  to  meditate  at  eventide." 

The  idea  of  a  Vesper  Service  in  Unitarian 
churches  was  first  carried  into  practical  efiect  by 
Rev.  Samtjel  Longfellow,  of  Brooklyn,  Dec- 
ember 19th,  1858.     His  devotional  and  jesthetic 


genius  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  in  such  a  reform. 
But  for  two  or  three  years,  though  the  experi- 
ment succeeded  admirably  in  his  own  church, 
little  fruit  seemed  to  come  of  it  in  the  wav  of 
extension  to  other  societies.  Mr.  Longfellow 
published  his  Book  of  Vesper  Chants  and  Hymns 
in  1859.  A  new  work,  probably,  in  some  re- 
spect, better  fitted  for  our  present  use,  is  about 
to  be  Lssued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood. 

Vespeis  have  been  introduced  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  with  various  modifications  upon  the 
original  idea,  in  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood's  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  New  York  ;  Rev.  Dr.  F,\iiLEY's 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Hall's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Rev.  E.  E. 
H.\lk's  Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston ;  Rev. 
Mr.  PoTTElt's  Church,  New  Bedford  ;  and  pro- 
bably in  some  others,  of  which  we  have  not 
heard.  In  Hope  Church,  Yonkers,  they  were 
introduced  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  Society 
into  their  new  house  of  worship,  Nov.  17th,  1861  ; 
and  it  has  been  unanimously  voted  by  the  Socie- 
ty to  have  the  service  on  every  Sunday  evening. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  Vespers  are  these 
— the  introduction  of  more  music  :  more  reading 
of  the  Scriptures;  a  shorter  and  more  spirited 
service  ;  a  greater  participation  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  act  of  praise  and  worship ;  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  the  service  :  and 
more  reliance  upon  the  aflectional  and  devotional 
and  less  upon  the  mere  intellectual  influences  of 
the  servit.'e.         ^'  *  *         *         *         * 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  was  to 
strip  the  service  of  the  church,  in  a  measure,  of 
its  music,  as  well  as  the  church  itself  of  orna- 
ments. The  chants  were  discarded.  The  good 
old  hymns,  fragrant  with  the  piety  of  generations 
long  past,  were  put  away.  To  be  sure,  Luther 
and  others  wrote  grand  lyrics  of  their  own,  and 
Protestant  hymnology  has  accumulated  rare 
treasures.  But  music  was  suspected  of  Romish 
leanings,  and  instruments  were  put  under  ban. 
Many  a  hard  battle  has  been  fought  in  parishes 
to  introduce  the  organ,  the  violin,  and  the  violon- 
cello. They  were  branded  as  the  tools  of  the 
devil.  But  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  have 
been  slowly  coming  round  to  appreciate  music 
more  highly,  and  the  other  aesthetics  as  well  as 
ethics  of  religion.  The  new  and  more  beautiful 
churches  of  our  faith  stand  as  one  of  the  ripest 
and  richest  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  a  new  age  in 
this  particular.  The  Vesper  Service  is  its  fitting 
accompaniment. 

The  churches  of  all  times  have  all  laid  much 
stress  on  music.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  full 
of  appeals  to  the  music  of  devotions.  They  were 
lyrics  sung  by  the  Jews.  The  variety  of  instru- 
ments employed  was  greater  than  in  any  modern 
church,  and  comprised  a  full  orchestra.  We  be- 
lieve much  improvement  is  yet  to  be  made  in 
this  direction  in  our  churches.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  organ  is  quite  enough  for  the 
highest  results  of  sacred  music.  It  is  too  solemn, 
heavy,  and  monotonous  as  a  sole  instrumental 
reliance.  Its  e.xclusive  employment  in  sacred 
music  would  be  paralleled  by  using  the  drum 
only  in  the  army. 

The  best  expression  of  many  of  the  deeper 
and  subtler  feelings  of  our  nature  is  in  music. 
A  song  expresses  more  sentiment  than  a  sermon. 
It  is,  in  its  nature,  lyrical,  spontaneous,  and  infi- 
nite. It  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  It  is,  es- 
pecially, suited  to  express  the  vast,  the  high,  the 
immortal  sentiments  of  religion.  Words  are  too 
tame  and  precise.  Creeds  are  too  rigid.  The 
wondrous  magic  of  music  must  be  invoked  to 
raise  the  highest  feelings  of  devotion.  The  effect 
of  music  is  seen  every  day.  A  band  cannot 
pass  along  the  street  without  calling  together  a 
crowd.  A  surgeon  on  the  Upper  Potomac  testi- 
fied to  the  curative  influence  of  the  regimental 
bands  in  the  recovery  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 

All  the  great  churches — the  Jewish,  Catholic, 
Greek,  Methodist — have  made  much  account  of 
sacred  song.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  em- 
ployed devotional  strains  of  music.  Wesley  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  see  why  the  devil  should 
have  all  the  good  tunes.  He  adapted  many  to 
the  use  of  the  church.  Nothing  searches, 
soothes,  arouses,  and  transports  the  soul  like  mu- 
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sic.  Tiifd  soldiers  on  a  maivli,  faintinc;  and 
tallinp:,  Iiave  been  known  to  rally  their  strenptli, 
and  sprin<x  forward  with  fresh  enerpy,  under  the 
inspiring  effect  of  a  stirring  patriotic  air.  How 
conkl  a  war  be  carried  on  witliout  ninsie '?  As 
little  can  a  church  make  good  its  work  without 
it.  Make  melody  in  your  hearts  when  you  sins, 
and  you  awaken  a  thousand  echoes  in  the  hearts 
of  all  around  you. 

As  a  modern  writer  ha.<!  said,  "  what  a  mystery 
is  music — invisible,  yet  makinsr  the  eve  shine  ; 
intanrrible,  yet  makini;  all  the  nerves  to"  vibrate  ; 
tloatin;;  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  falling  upoTi 
this  world  as  it  were  a  strain  from  that  above, 
ascendinnf  to  that  as  a  thaidc-offi'riiir;  from  ours  ! 
It  is  God's  sift,  and  it  is  too  lofty  for  anythinn; 
but  his  praise ;  too  near  the  immaterial  to  be 
made  the  minister  of  sordid  pleasure  ;  too  clearly 
destined  to  mount  upwards  to  be  used  fiir  inclin- 
ing; hearts  to  earth.  O  that  the  churches  knew 
how  to  sing — making  music  a  joy,  a  triumph,  a 
sunshine,  a  song  of  larks,  as  well  as  a  midnight 
song  of  nightingales  !  " 

Singing  is  described  as  one  of  the  occupations 
of  heaven.  If  we  sung  more,  and  complained 
less,  we  should  be  better  fitted  to  enter  the  celes- 
tial choir.  In  the  symphony  of  heaven,  devotion 
may  be  quite  as  necessary  to  make  a  good  sin<Ter 
as  time  or  tune.  It  is  well  to  practise  here  on 
that  mode. 


Balfe's  New  Opera  '"The  Puritan's 
Duaghter. 

(From  the  Lnndon   Atben.Tuni.) 

It  would  lie  idle  to  expect  that,  nftcr  so  many  years 
of  practice  and  popnlarity,  Mr.  Balfe  will  lin'w  re- 
make himself;  therefore  it  woidd  lie  lost  time  to 
point  out  ayain  what  is  wantinjr  to  his  style,  which 
separates  him  from  those  complete  masters  of  their 
craft,  the  Rossinis,  Meyerbeers,  Aubers  of  moflern 
opera,  who've  choicest  works  not  only  attract  during 
the  period  in  which  they  are  born,  but  also  return, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  with  new  trrlivirliiality,  if 
not  freshness,  given  to  them  by  contrast.  One  thing, 
however,  may  be  insisted  on,"  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  arc  to  come,  by  Nature  as  liherally  endowed  with 
(renius  as  the  Irish  hoy  whose  setting;  of  poor  Haynes 
Bayly's  "Lover's  Mistake"  was  his  start  in  populari- 
ty— and  in  reference  and  deference  to  that  improve- 
ment of  taste  which  is  so  remarkable  in  England — 
Mr.  Balfe  has  too  easily  allowed  himself  to  he  con- 
trolled in  places  where  he  shonhl  have  held  his 
ground.  Every  one  has  Ian<rhed  at  the  anecdote  of 
Astley,  who  informed  the  orchestral  player,  counting 
his  bars,  that  he  was  not  there  to  rest.  Every  one 
has  held  up  classical  eyes  and  hands  at  the  paltry 
managerial  taste  which,  some  thirty  years  .a};o,  insist- 
ed on  the  removal  of  all  serious  constructed  music 
from  every  new  opera  in  English,  and  allowed  the 
translated  masterpieces  of  the  German  and  Italian 
ase  to  be  patched  and  weakened  by  interpolations. 
But  abuses  as  great  remain  imtouehed  ;  the  folly  of 
which  will,  so  long  as  it  is  endured,  preclude  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  real  English  school  of  opera  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  this  time.  The  no- 
tion that  every  tale,  whether  it  be  serious  or  comic, 
pastoral  or  fantastic,  Chalda>an  or  belonging  to 
Cornwall,  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  ballads  ; 
and  the  resolution  to  poke  these  in  somehow,  no 
matter  what  be  the  passion,  no  matter  how  heavy 
the  crowd  on  the  stage,  is  entirely  destructive 
of  unity,  character  or  color  in  opera,  save  it 
be  a  ballad  opera.  No  treason  is  intend- 
ed against  that  form  of  entertainment,  wdiich  'is 
susceptible  of  a  charm  and  an  artistic  color  of  its 
own,  let  the  words  he  only  poetical  and  reasonable, 
such  as  Gay  and  Carey,  and  Biekerstaffe,  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  Dihden  wrote,  and  if  the  melodies  have  the 
freshness  of  those  by  Arne,  Shield,  Storace,  and 
Bishop.  No  objection  is  hinted  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  "couplets,"  (to  use  the  French  term),  in 
what  may  be  called  the  level  spaces  of  grave  stories, 
when  it  is  done  with  taste  and  discretion.  But  the 
apparition  of  a  harp  brought  by  a  clodhopper  into  a 
corn-field,  and  with  it  a  milking-stool,  in  order  that 
the  Bnse/la  of  "  Love  in  a  Village  "  may  sit  down 
and  sing  "  Ok,  no,  we  never  menfion  her,''  (which  we 
have  .seen)  is  not  more  utterly  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  drama,  of  music,  of  hope  that  our  sing- 
ers shall  conceive  their  duties  in  dramatic  spirit,  than 
that  fatal  compliance  with  "  the  shops,"  and  that 
fatal  appetite  for  encores,  which  has  forced  "  My  mo- 
ther's smile,"  and  "My  father's  home,"  and  "My 
sister's  tear,"  and  "  My  brother's  heart,"  (not  to 
speak  of  the  ballads  of  the  "dear  cottage"  and  "  the 


sweet  churc'h  hell,"  so  prized  hy  the  Mrs.  I'uqfihvtrins 
mid  yl/)-.s-.  Mimwhers),  into  positions  so  monstrous, 
that  the  experienced  opera-goer  naturally  begins  to 
wince  and  be  afraid  whenever  a  sentiment  is  express- 
ed, or  a  season  of  the  year  mentioned.  In  the  "Puri- 
tan's Daughter,"  an  agony  duet.which  is  to  bring  on 
thesitnalion  closing  the  Hi'st  act,  is  brought  to  a  full 
stop  just  ere  its  crisis,  that  Mr.  Santley  may  express 
his  feelings  and  exhibit  his  beautiful  baritone  notes 
on  the  subject  of  sad  memories.  In  the  third  act, 
a  character  of  genteel  comedy,  fairly  placed  hy  the 
dramatist  and  exceedingly  well  acted,  (as  we  shall 
have  to  say),  is  turned  upside  down,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  went  to  bed  drunk,  as  T^ord  Uo- 
r/iesler,  when  he  wakes  sober  may  have  something 
very  sentimental,  if  not  very  new,  to  deliver  concern- 
ing the  blessings  of  sleep.  In  the  final  scene,  when 
death,  conspiracy,  terror,  madtiess,  are  all  in  the  fray, 
in  place  of  the  few  frantic  appeals  of  which  the  situ- 
ation admitted,  there  must  be  a  sweet  tune  about  "  a 
daughter's  heart"  for  the  heroine.  The  melody  is 
meritorious,  we  admit,  for  the  piano-fortes  of  Miss 
PInlcerlon's  establishment,  but  as  much  misplaced  as 
would  be  a  "  Pns  de  M€lancolie"  with  a  muffled  tam- 
bourine, executed  by  the  pantomimist  or  the  first 
dansevse  of  the  theati'e. 

So  clearly  at  variance  with  all  common  sense— so 
vicious,  and  destructive  of  progress,  are  these  cut- 
and-dry  rerpiisitions,  (no  matter  from  whom  they  or- 
iginate.) tltat  we  have  small  scruples  in  re-stating 
the  absurdity — and  the  less  because,in  Mr.Brid  .m  m's 
share  of  this  new  drama  for  music  there  is  much  to 
praise,  much  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  story 
is  welcome,  because  an  English  one — of  the  Cavalier 
and  Puritan  strife,  whifh  yielded  a  "Peveril"  and  a 
"Woodstock."  It  includes  the  contrast  (always  a 
musical  desideratum)  of  the  gay,  frivolous,  profli- 
gate courtier  with  the  rigid,  conscientious  Ironside — 
and  the  intermediate  element  of  intrigue  and  hypo- 
crisy on  both  sides.  The  heroine,  Mary  Wolf, 
(Miss  Pyne)  is  a  Puritan's  daughter  ;  (but  how  came 
a  Puritan's  daughter  by  her  satins  and  pearls?)  The 
lover,  Clifford, {Mr.  Santley — a  welcome  variety  is  a 
baritone  lover),  is  a  Cavalier.  By  accidentally  he- 
coming  cognizant  of  a  Puritan  movement,  Mary  is 
placed  in  the  gripe  of  a  wicked  hypocrite,  one  Sef/- 
monr,  (Mr,  St.  Albyn),  who  claims  her  hand,  and 
hinds  her  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  as  the  price  of  her 
lover's  security.  As  if  .all  this  was  not  bad  enough, 
Charles  llie  Second  (Mr.  Patey)  and  7?oc/(«;/«-,  (Mr. 
Harrison)  when  disguised,  out  a-roving  and  in  neeil 
of  shelter  from  a  storm,  get  enmeshed  in  this  nest  of 
conspiracy  and  distress.  The  King,  of  course,  makes 
love  to  the  beauty  on  the  strength  of  a  wager  with 
his  rakish  famili.ir.  In  the  ardor  of  the  encounter 
betwixt  his  pursuit  and  her  indignation,  the  secrets 
of  the  two  come  out.  The  Monarch  imdertakes  to 
see  Mary  righted,  and  the  Puritan's  daughter  con- 
nives at  the  escape  of  the  Cavalier  King  from  his  self- 
commissioned  judges  and  executioners,  by  the  agen- 
cy of  the  now  dis.abused  Clifford,  who  loyally  takes 
his  sovereign's  place.  The  reader  will  see  in  this  a 
strong  but  thoroughly  warrantable  reminiscence  of 
the  duel  scene  in  the  park  of  "Woodstock."  The 
third  act  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty — 
how,  we  need  not  detail.  Enough  to  add  that, 
among  the  other  principal  characters,  is  a  cowardly 
serving  man,  Ralph  (Mr.  Honey)  who  is,  by  "  right 
divine,"  enamored  of  a  serving-maid,  .Tessie,  (Miss 
Susan  Pyne.) 

There  is,  we  repeat,  in  the  above  story  excellent 
material  for  an  opera-book.  Mr.  Bridgman  has, 
however, not  sufficiently  studied  variety  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Both  the  first  and  the  second  acts  end  with 
what  may  he  called  situations  of  suppressed  emotion 
— in  which  anything  like  the  effect  of  the  great  m-a- 
sic<\\  finale  is  impossible.  Act  the  Third,  of  course, 
must  close  with  the  inevitable  canari/  bird  felicity  of 
the  prima  donna,  who,  but  two  or  three  minutes  be- 
fore, had  been  trembling  on  the  verge  of  madness 
and  the  grave. — -Then,  his  scenes  arc  two  lengthy 
everywhere.  The  comical  man,  who  "means  well." 
becomes  mournfully  tiresome;  the  second  encounter 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  jealous  lover  and 
his  misunderstood  lady  would  bear  concentration  ; 
and  Lord  Rochester's  tipffy  sayings  and  doings  become 
perilous,  not  because  of  their  coarseness,  so  much  as 
because  of  their  quantity.  All  these,  however,  may 
he  faults  arising  from  inexperience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  book  has  many  effective  situations,  and, 
what  is  rarer,  the  verse  given  to  the  musician  to  set 
is  lyricalh^  "well  cut"  for  music — generally  neat, 
without  formalit}'— the  words,  for  the  most  part,  fa- 
miliar, without  undue  vulgarity,  and  sentimental  (if 
not  poetical),  without  involution  or  vagueness.  Mr. 
Bi'idgman  may  become  a  valuable  assistant — let  us 
rather  say,  a  creative  suggester — to  future  composers 
of  English  opera — and,  as  such,  is  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  all  its  well-wishers. 


Of  Mr.  Balfe's  share  in  the  "Puritan's  Daughter," 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  in  detail.  The  concerted 
music  is  the  most  to  our  liking, — that  given  to  the 
Puritans  being  often  spirited  and  effective,  and  the 
business  of  the  scenes  is  often  led  on  and  linked  to- 
gether by  the  animated  use  of  some  orchestral  phrase, 
with  a  skill  wliicli  belongs  to  the  good  school  of  writ- 
ing. The  ballads  are  clever,  and  some  of  them  will 
become  popular,  it  m,ay  be  expected.  There  is  life 
in  the  comic  music — and  if  the  "hiccup"  in  the 
drunken  song  is  found  too  literal,  the  composer  would 
have  a  right  to  appeal  for  precedent  to  the  cough  in 
"La  Traviata,"  and  the  snutf-music  in  M.  Ilale'vy's 
"Nabah,"  As  in  bis  later  operas,  Mr.  Balfe  has 
shown  increased  solicitude  and  linish  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  orchestra.  The  overture,  however,  bar- 
ring its  brief  introduction  in  triple  time,  is  not  good 
— the  subjects  are  not  fresh,  and  the  modulations  are 
somewhat  of  the  crudest. 

"The  Puritan's  Daughter"  was  generally  well  per- 
formed ;  every  one  on  the  stage  being  steady  in  her 
and  his  part. 

The  work  was  received  widi  every  sign  of  enthu- 
siastic approval.  Composers,  .singers,  publishers, 
managers  could  not  desire  an  audience  more  eager  to 
encore,  more  willing  to  enjoy,  more  patient  with  what 
is  tedious.  But  thus  also  were  received  "  Bianea" 
and  "  Ruy  Bias," — and  this  the  managers  of  the 
Roy.al  English  Opera  would  do  well  to  recollect,  in 
conjunction  with  another  fact,  derived  hv  experience 
of  the  Pans  theatres.  It  is  impossible  to  feed  a  re- 
pertory of  grand  opera  rapidly.  There  have  not 
been  eight  remunerating  new  successes  during  the 
p.ast  twenty  years  at  the  Grand  Opera, — a  theatre 
supported  by  the  State,  which  has  only  to  pick  and 
choose  among  the  .authors  and  the  composers  of  Eu- 
rope !  Thus,  we  must  insist,  no  ordinary  discretion 
in  choice  and  effort  is  required  in  a  country  like  ours, 
wdiich.  as  regards  its  mu.sical  stage,  i*,  to  make  the 
best  of  matters,  but  in  a  state  of  transition.  The 
gambols  and  triumphs  of  Mr.  Eunn  ended,  for  him, 
not  brilliantly,  while  they  threw  back  the  steady  and 
progressive  course  of  English  opera  for  something 
like  twice  the  number  of  years  that  his  mismanage- 
ment held  out. 


On  the  Pretendeii  Love  for  Classical  Music. 

[Ttie  following  letter,  written  by  a  musical  AmericaD,  who 
seems  much  afraid  of  being  humbugged  by  the  "Classics," 
appeared  List  summer  in  the  Neiv  York  Times.  VFe  copy  it 
to  please  the  writer  and  amuse  our  readers.] 

THBOUGH  CENTKAL   EHKOPE. 

Dresden,  Thursday,  Oct.  25, 1S60. 

I  spoke,  in  a  former  letter,  of  certain  resemblances 
between  the  North-German  race  and  our  own.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  is,  if  not  a  love  of  hum- 
bug, at  least  a  facility  in  self  delusion.  I  was  led  to 
remark  this  more  particularly  the  other  evening,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  of  the  Winter  series  of  clas- 
sical concerts  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Saxe. 
Here  .assembles  the  dite  of  Dresden  society  through- 
out the  Winter,  paying  very  high  prices,  suffering 
the  inconveniences  of  uncomfortable  seats,  bad  air, 
and  a  very  short  performance  with  little  or  no  inter- 
val admitting  of  circulation  and  social  intercourse 
— on  the  other  hand,  gaining  classic  instrumental 
music  most  admirably  performed.  How  many  of  the 
large  assemblage  of,  to  all  appearance,  earnest  wor- 
shippers receive  their  ijiiid  pro  quo,  must  probably 
ever  remain  a  secret.  The  application  of  the  confes- 
sional, or  even  the  rack  would  be  vain  ;  for  it  might 
not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  sufferer  to  give  such  an 
account  of  his  own  feelings  as  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  Hans  Andersen's  tale  of  the  King,  w'ho  affected 
to  dress  himself  in  the  robes  which  the  sos  rf/sa«f  man,  ■ 
ufacturers  assured  him  were  only  invisible  to  those 
unworthy  of  office  and  to  the  hopele.ssly  stupid,  but 
who,  in  point  of  fact,  walked  out  naked  into  the 
streets, — when  the  crowd  professed  admiration  for 
the  beauty  of  the  dress,  the  humbug  was  too  trans- 
parent to  last  long,  and  it  required  but  the  voice  of 
one  independent  person  to  end  it  and  force  the  rest  to 
admit  it.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  fact  :  is  the 
King  naked  or  is  he  not  ?  All  pretending  to  adniire 
his  dress  were  arrant  liars. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  such  a  charge  at  the  door 
of  that  large  body  of  respectable,  conscientious  Ger- 
mans and  Anglo-Saxons  who  profess  admiration  for 
the  classics  and  refuse  all  merit  to  others.  That 
there  are  among  them  those  who  understand  and 
really  enjoy  such  music,  it  would  bo  idle  to  deny. 
That  there  are  also  very  m.any  who  honestly  and 
conscientiously  believe  that  they  enjoy  it,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  Whether  they  really  do  take  an 
intelligent  and  truly  artistic  pleasure  is  another  ques- 
tion.    Pleasure   there   doubtless  is.     It  would  be  a 
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gross  slander  to  imply  that, of  the  niultitiules  who 
attend  the  performance  of  such  music,  the  mass  is 
actuated  hy  the  base  desire  of  cheating  others  into 
the  belief  that  they  enjoy  what  they  i:o  to  hear, when 
they  are  simply  l)ored.  No.  If  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment is  not  a  commonly  diffused  pift — if  art-educa- 
tion is  not  so  universal  as  to  make  it  possible  to  col- 
lect more  than  a  very  few  capable  of  ap])reciatinp 
the  ingenuity  and  artifice  in  tiie  development  of 
themes,  which  constitute  much  of  the  merit  of  the 
classic  musical  writers — there  are  in  our  race  other 
qualities,  and  those  of  a  high  order  in  the  moral 
scale.  We  have  a  love  of  progres^s,  a  conscientious 
ardor  to  learn,  and  learn  the  right  thing.  If  we  can- 
not judge  what  is  good  and  worthy  of  admiiation  in 
art  by  ourselves,  we  do  our  best  to  find  out  what 
is,  and  hunt  it  down  with  the  instinct  of  a  blood- 
hound. We  are  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  our  couise 
by  wayside  flowers.  What  really  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing us  pleasure  and  is  within  our  grasp  we  pass  by 
unheeded.  IMilitary  bands,  popular  melodies,  even 
the  brilliant  lights  of  the  Italian  operatic  school,  we 
scorn  to  touch.  Excplsior  is  our  motto  :  Aid  Ccesar 
aut  nihil  our  cry.  The  result  is,  few  get  any  higher, 
and  the  majority,  grasping  at  the  Imperial  shadow, 
are  forced  to  put  up  with  the  alternative,  and  lose 
the  meat  that  God  and  nature  intended  for  them. 

The  conscientious  pursuit  of  naught  hht  the  great- 
est and  best  is  excellent  in  morals,  but  the  rule  does 
not  hold  good  in  artistic  any  more  than  intellectual 
education.  Aim  the  shafts  of  your  benevolence, 
your  fortitude,  your  self-denial,  at  the  sun  ;  but,  in 
all  else,  let  your  progress  be  slow  enough  to  lie  sure. 
It  is  not  usual  to  put  Aristotle  into  the  hands  of  in- 
fants, nor  do  we  otfer  the  Mecanique  Celeste  to  boys 
about  to  begin  mathematics.  We  go  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown. 

So  in  art.  We  tntist  start  from  what  is  really  felt 
and  enjoyed,  if  we  are  to  improve  the  taste  and  ele- 
vate the  feelings.  We  must  go  low  enough  for  our 
foundations. 

It  wdl  not  do  to  thwart  nature.  The  hearing 
music  in  which  one  feels  no  real  pleasure  other  than 
the  conscientious  thrill  that  one  is  heaving  what 
others  say  is  the  true  thing,  will  not  create  a 
love  for  it, any  more  than  one  substance  will  combine 
chemically  with  another,  for  which  it  has  no  affinitv, 
by  constant  juxtaposition.  If  your  soul  is  stirred  by 
the  martial  strain  of  a  brass  band,  follow  it.  Own  to 
it.  Be  not  ashamed  of  your  nature,  and  deny  what 
you  feel, because  some  one  says  it  is  a  low  taste.  If  the 
sparkling  muse  of  Rossini  attract  you — if  the  deep 
pathos  of  Bellini  move  you — if  the  grand  character- 
istic yjna/es  of  Verdi  bring  your  heart  to  your  mouth 
— feel  no  shame  for  it.  If  you  can  only  take  pleas- 
ure in  a  simple  melody  with  sentimental  words  and 
an  accompauiracnt  that  never  goes  beyond  the  two 
simplest  cliords — buy  it  and  make  the  tnost  of  it.  It 
is  an  honest  pleasure  at  least,  and  may  be  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  something  higher  in  time.  Those  who 
saw  in  the  immense  sale  in  England  and  America  of 
such  music  as  Old  Dog  Tray,  reason  for  despair, 
should  have  hailed  it  as  a  germ  of  hope.  Here  at 
least  then  is  something  genuine.  Some  love  of  music 
there  must  be — a  fact  not  necessarily  proved  by  fash- 
ionable throngs  at  Beethoven  concerts. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  musical  leaders  of  our 
public  resembles  that  of  a  certain  schoolmaster  who, 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  had  two  tables  set;  the 
one  covered  with  books,  the  other  with  gingerbread. 
The  first  he  called  the  table  of  reason  ;  the  last  the 
table  of  sense.  The  boys  soon  found  out  what  they 
ought  to  like  best,  and  when  called  on  to  make 
choice,  always  declared  for  the  table  of  reason,  and 
were  rewarded  accordingly,  with  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread from  the  other  table.  One  little  fellow,  how- 
ever, not  knowing  the  secret,  said  honestly  that  he 
preferred  the  table  of  sense,  and  so,  not  only  forfeit- 
ed his  gingerbread,  but  got  a  good  whipping  for  con- 
fessing to  sucli  bad  taste. 

We  should  not  be  above  taking  a  lesson  from  the 
French  and  Italians  in  these  matters.  Whatever 
their  faults,  they  do  not  generally  deceive  themselves 
as  to  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  never  care  to  ap- 
pear to  like  what  they  do  not.  With  them  a  name 
goes  for  little.  They  believe  in  their  own  taste  and 
judgment,  and  would  as  soon  object  to  hear  music 
because  the  composer  had  not  a  known  name,  as  any 
of  us  would  object  to  testing  a  pudding  without  a 
certificate  of  the  qualification  and  notion  af  the  cook. 
We  know  well  enough  what  pleases  our  palate — we 
know  what  is  good,  as  the  sayin,"  is — and  probably 
all  the  professors  in  the  world  could  not  induce  us  to 
make  a  meal  of  horse-flesh. 

A  few  seasons  since,  Verdi's  opera  of  "Rigoletto" 
had  been  performed  a  great  many  evenings  at  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Music.  On  a  certain  evening  a 
change  was  announced.  "Don  Giovanni"  was  prom- 
ised, with  a  new  tenor.     But,  at  the  the  last  moment, 


the  manager  came  forward  and  announced  that,  from 
unfavorable  circumstances,  Mozart's  opera  could  not 
be  produced  that  evening,  and  the  only  attraction 
was  "Rigoletto"  once  more.  A  storm  of  applause 
greeted  this  announcement,  and  the  "table  of  sense" 
(for  thus  we  are  taught  to  consider  Verdi)  was  eag- 
erly devoured,  and  that  of  reason  turned  over  to  us 
children  of  the  light. 

Anglo-Saxons  .go  so  far  .in  the  other  extreme  as 
sometimes  to  be  satisfied  with  Mozart's  name  alone. 
That  Mass  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Mozart's 
Twelfth,"  is  the  one,  perhaps,  in  highest  repute  in 
England  and  America,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  offered 
to  a  Committee  of  the  highest  authority  in  Germany 
to  decide  on  its  mei-jts.  The  verdict  was,  for  various 
reasons  stated  at  length  in  the  report,  that  it  had  no 
claim  to  bo  considered  one  of  Mozart's  comiiositions. 
This  report,  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  can  he 
found  in  one  of  our  lending  musical  journals,  mak- 
ing a  p.nrt  of  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  correspond- 
ent in  Germany.  About  the  same  time,  a  copy  of 
this  Mass  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  distinguished 
Italian  contrapuntist,  a  great  admirer  of  Mozart  and 
all  the  shining  lights  of  the  German  school.  He  had 
no  knowledge  either  of  the  Mass,  or  of  the  high  re- 
putation it  held  in  Kngland  and  America,  and  with 
no  interest  or  feeling  to  bias  his  judgment,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  as  fair  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
by  human  means.  His  report  was  to  this  efl^ect : 
that,  whilst  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mozart,  like 
"  the  good  Homer,  sometimes  naps,"  yet  in  all  his 
works  there  is  something  wliich  shows  his  stamp.  In 
this  work  he  found  nothing  at  all,  and  pronounced  it 
unhesitatingly  wholly  unworthy  of  his  pen. 

One  such  fact  should  make  us  of  the  many  very 
cautious  about  putting  ourselves  into  the  hands  of 
leaders  as  blind  as  ourselves.  Following  our  own 
tastes,  such  as  they  are,  (and  one  must  he  very  in- 
sincere with  himself  not  to  know  whathe  really  does 
like),  we  may,  it  is  true,  incur  the  charge  of  bad 
taste.  But  is  not  this  better  than  trusting  wholly 
to  another's  guidance,  to  get  to  cheat  ourselves  and 
others  into  the  belief  that  we  really  are  following  our 
own  tastes — hugging  ourselves  the  wdiile  for  our  dis- 
crimination— and  at  last  find  out  that,  after  all,  we 
are  worshipping  a  false  god  ?  Have  not  those  hun- 
dren  thousand  purchasers  of  honest  Old  Dog  Tray  a 
right  to  laugh  at  US'?  And  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  follow  his  point,  though  it  led  but  to  spar- 
rows, than,  hunting  for  eaglets,  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  lured  by  some  treacherous  igmis  fatuus  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  where  there  is  no  escape  but  by 
a  plunge  into  bathos "! 

While  on  the  sul)jeet  of  classical  music,  a  word 
may  be  allowed  on  the  exclusive  claim  set  up  by 
Phdo-Teutonists  to  being  sole  possessors  and  patentee 
of  the  genuine  article.  With  many  things  seem  to 
have  got  to  such  a  pass  that  the  adjective  Geinian 
represents  the  gooil,  and  Italian  the  evil — the  Orrauzd 
and  Arimanes  of  the  Persians.  This  simple  and 
and  easy  rule  for  the  neophyte,  and  one  knows  at 
once  what  to  praise  and  what  to  avoid.  I  think, 
nevertheless  that  something  may  be  said  for  the  cra- 
dle of  the  arts — the  land  from  whence  have  come 
some  of  the  finest  of  human  creations. 

No  good  judge  doubts  the  science  of  the  old  Ital- 
ian musicians.  Palestrina,  Leo,  Scarlatti,  Jomelli — 
indeed,  an  endle.ss  list  of  celebrated  writers,  form  too 
strong  a  phalanx  to  bo  overthrown.  It  is  claimed, 
indeed,  by  the  Italians,  that  their  countrymen  carried 
the  art  on  by  greater  strides  than  their  German  con- 
temporaries. Marccllo,  flourishing  at  the  same  time 
with  Sebastian  Bach — dying,  indeed  sei'en  years  be- 
fore him— has  in  his  psalms  all  modern  effects  and 
harmonies.  We  find  here  the  extreme  sharp  sixth, 
the  diminished  seventh,  the  seventh  of  the  seventh, 
the  flat  fifth  with  seventh — also  enharmonic  changes, 
and  withal  a  beautiful  melody,  which,  though  liy 
some  of  the  modern  German  school  it  might  seem  to 
be  thought  out  of  place,  cannot  by  the  majoritv  of 
artists  be  so  judged  when  combined,  as  it  is,  with 
learning  and  taste. 

Later,  Fenaroli,  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  Acade- 
my, immortalized  himself,  at  least  in  Italy,  by  his 
Partimenti,  or  studies  in  Thorough  Bass,  which  the 
French  school  of  the  day  was  not  capable  even  of 
understanding,  and  required  a  key  to  be  published 
by  one  of  Fenaroli's  scholars.  They  were  known  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  Beethoven  shows  proof 
of  having  studied  them.  Cherubini  is  admitted  by 
the  Gorman  side,  on  the  plea  that  he  resided  abroad. 
But  he  grounded  himself  in  Italy,  and  rather  im- 
parted his  science  to  those  among  whom  he  lived 
than  received  it  at  their  hands.  In  modern  times, 
who  can  go  beyond  Raimondi,  of  Palermo,  called  to 
Rome  a  few  years  ago  to  assume  the  baton  of  Chap- 
el-niaster  at  'St.  Peter's  ?  His  climax  was  an  Ora- 
torio, or  rather,  a  trinity  of  Oratorios,  capable  of 
being   performed  separately  or    together — a  perfect 


miracle  of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  Who,  too,  that 
knows  Picchianti,  Professor  of  Counterpoint  at  the 
Florence  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  can  doubt  that  it  is 
only  his  modesty  and  willingness  to  blow  his  own 
trumpet,  that  have  deprived  him  of  a  European 
fitine  ? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  elsewhere,  the  Germans 
themselves  by  no  means  hold  the  Italia?!  school  in 
contem|it.  Mozart  studied  in  Bologna;  Handel 
^vrote  for  the  Italian  theatres.  So  diil  Meyerbeer. 
I  had  ;he  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Konie,  some  years 
ago,  ^vith  two  students  of  music  from  Northern  Ger- 
many. One  talked  of  going  to  Palermo  to  study 
fugues  wiih  Raimondi;  the  other,  Rheinthaler,  has 
since  become  known  as  the  author  of  the  oratorio 
"  Jephtha,"  which,  according  to  the  Alheiianim,  falls 
biu  Itttle  short  of  being  a  first-class  work.  I  men- 
tion him  that  I  may  call  him  into  court  to  testify  in 
the  present  question.  Having  heard  a  composition 
of  a  Florentine  student,  he  was  with  diflicnhy  made 
to  believe  that  the  author  had  not  studied  in  Germa- 
ny. He  may  be  considered  a  good  judge,  for  those 
who  liEve  read  Hiller's  conversations  with  Rossini, 
may  remember  that,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  who 
were  the  best  teachers  in  Germany,  Hiller  only  gives 
the  name  of  Rheinthaler. 

As  the  partisans  of  what  may  be  called  the  tran- 
scendental school  of  music  in  Germany  are  very  se- 
vere in  their  attacks  on  Verdi,  who,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  success  in  Italy,  is  now  the  most  pojiular  compo- 
ser in  Paris,  Loudon  and  Vienna,  one  is  naturally 
desirous  of  seeing  specimens  of  these  living  masters 
whom  ihey  hold  in  high  regard.  Of  lhe.se,  the  name 
of  Robert  Franz  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  fre- 
quently heard  among  them.  He  is  not  known  in 
Europe  except  hy  a  few  in  Germany.  It  was,  there- 
fore, only  lately  that  an  opportunity  offered  of  see- 
ing his  works.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  a  large 
collection  of  his  songs  before  some  eminent  Italian 
professors  of  composition.  Italians  are  by  no  means 
exclusively  wedded  to  their  own  great  names.  They 
are  too  cosmopolit.an  not  to  recognize  merit  wherever 
ij  exists.  Bacli,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beetho- 
ven, are  all  authorities  in  their  schools,  and  a  pro- 
fessor IS  thought  unworthy  of  his  place,  who  is  not 
familiar  with  these  authors,  and  who.se  library  can- 
not afford  the  student  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them.  But  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  to 
them  of  Franz,  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  he  was 
welcomed  with  roars  of  laughter.  The  highest 
praise  vouchsafed  was  was  that  all  was  not  hopelessly 
bad  {non  e  intto  cattiro,  caltivo. )  The  voice  part,  they 
said,  was  entirely  sacrificed,  and  though  the  author 
showed  no  lack  of  learning,  that  was  his  only  claim 
to  notice.  The  same  was  said  of  his  "  Kyrie  Elei- 
son,"  which  an  American  critic  has  characterized  as 
poit'r. 

The  feeling  that  some  of  the  followers  of  this  new- 
apostle  in  music  evince,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bar 
the  door  against  all  discussion.  It  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  religious  sentiment,  that  w'iU  not  allow 
the  question  of  its  idol's  merit  to  be  mooted.  The 
few  songs  which,  to  common  ears,  appear  the  most 
intelligible,  are  by  them  eonsidereti  the  least  merito- 
rious. There  seems  to  be  in  this  something  of  that 
paradoxical  spirit  of  our  nature,  which  delights  in 
what  promises  the  least  pleasure.  As  the  French 
exquisite,  in  the  time  of  tight  trow.sers,  told  his  tailor 
when  he  was  taking  his  measure,  si  fy  entre  J'e  ne  tes 
pjrnd  pas,  so  whatever  these  enthusiasts  suspect  them- 
selves of  liking  they  put  on  one  side.  The  bitterer 
the  dose,  the  quicker  the  cure;  the  more  painful  the 
operation,  the  surer  its  success.  These  musical  Fa- 
kirs would  not  only  hang  themselves  on  hooks,  but 
assure  us  it  is  a  pleasurable  sensation. 

But  let  our  composer  speak  for  himself.  Look  at 
the  first  song,  I  believe,  that  he  published,  "  Zwei 
schiiue  Augen."  Could  not  two  beautiful  eyes  sug- 
gest anything  more  poetic  than  this  ?  The  "  Lotos- 
blume  "  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  sung.  It 
ends  on  the  seventh,  a  half  note  below  the  key  note  I 
Is  this  poetry  i  or  simply  license  1  And  for  what 
purpose  1  I  think,  too,  I  remember  a  "  Friihling's 
Lied,"  at  least  I  recollect  a  certain  dreariness  of  ef- 
fiict  which  might  impel  a  listener  to  apostrophize  the 
author  in  the  lines  of  Goethe  : 

'•  Frlibling  istes,  liebes  Fraenzchen  ? 
Aber,  leider,  Herbst  fur  mich  1  " 

But  there  are  other  diflTerences  among  musicians  ; 
not  only  the  champions  of  Germany  and  Italy,  but 
the  partisans  of  the  old  and  new  meet  hostilely  in 
this  field,  as  in  every  other.  The  radical  party  in 
art  must  be  small,  (or  there  are  few  who  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  excellence  of  the  old  masters.  We  are 
nearly  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  Inudntores  temporis 
aeti.  But  this  proper  appreciation  should  not  degen- 
erate into  prejudice.  'The  world  is  not  at  a  stand- 
still. What  man  has  done,  man  may  do.  Whatever 
mey  be  said  of  art  and  literature,  all  must  admit  sci- 
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ence  to  be  essentially  progressive.  Newton  and  Da- 
vy, great  discoverers  though  thcv  might  be,  could 
learn  something  now  from  a  tyro  ;"and  Fulton  would 
not  be  licld  at  present  the  liig'hest  iiutliority  in  steam. 
May  it  not  be  soinmn-iio?  Have  we  not,  at  least, 
as  large  an  armory  as  Bach  and  Handel  ?  AVIiother 
future  artists  shall  arise  who  will  wiold  tlie  weapons 
to  as  good  purpose,  depends  on  other  circumstances 
beside  the  date  of  birtli. 

A  few  years  since,  a  gentleman,  believing  that 
there  was  much  prejudice  enlisted  in  both  the  subjects 
of  dispute  alluded  to,  proposed  an  experimentiim  cm- 
cis  as  a  double  test.  He  gave  the  top  line  or  melody 
of  an  old  Lutheran  ehoral,  which  Inid  been  harmo- 
nized in  two  manners  by  Bach,  to  a  distinguished 
Italian  professor,  requesting  him  to  harmonize  it. 
This  was  done  in  three  different  manners.  Again, 
two  other  arrangements  under  the  same  circumstances 
were  made  by  one  who  had  only  studied  in  Italy. 
The  whole  seven  were  sent  to  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  German  school,  with  a  proposal  to  submit 
them  to  a  Committee.  Ii  is  not  known  whether  this 
was  done,  as  no  answer  was  received.  Chance,  how- 
ever, subsequently  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  originator  of  the  plan  a  learned  professor  who 
devoted  his  life  to  old  church  music,  was  familar 
with  Bach,  and  a  great  admirer  of  him.  This  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  seven  arrangements 
were  given  to  him,  without  any  explanation,  and 
withthe  sole  request  that  he  would  place  them  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  their  merit.  At  the  end 
of  several  weeks  a  report  was  made,  and  the  harmo- 
nies of  Bach  headed  the  list.  The  report  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  very  thorough  and  conscientious  stndy. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  there  was  anvinter- 
nal  evidence  to  prove  'that  they  eonld  not  all  be  by 
the  same  hand,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  report 
to  this  effect,  that  there  was  not.  "  But  in  that  ease 
the  writer  must  be  familiar  with  the  German  style  of 
part-writing,  as  displayed  in  the  two  he  had  placed 
first,  which  also  strn'-k  him  as  resembling  Bach." 
Here  was  a  triumph  for  the  judge  at  least,  whatever 
may  he  said  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  These  cho- 
ral.? were  also  submitted  to  a  German  amateur  of 
t.aste  and  knowledge.  He  judyed  them  rather  by 
their  effect  than  by  a  minute  study.  According  to 
liis  verdict,  the  Bachs  had  the  second  and  third 
place. 

From  all  this  enough  appears  to  prove  that  the 
difference  between  Germany  and  Italy,  between  old 
and  new,  is  not  so  very  marked  but  that  a  majority 
of  listeners  might  confound  them  on  a  single  bear- 
ing ;  at  least  could  have  no  cause  to  see  all  evil  in 
one  and  all  good  in  the  other.  I  might  say  more. 
I  might  speak  of  an  ardent  Germanian  attributina:  a 
composition  of  Verdi's  to  Beethoven.  But  enough. 
There  is  such  a  thing  vs  b.aving  too  good  a  cause. 

In  conclusion  I  would  venture  an  opinion,  that 
each  age  should,  in  a  certain  degree,  act  up  to  its 
own  lights,  being  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  of 
the  beacons  of  former  times.  There  is  always  a 
large  conservative  class  ready  to  deny  everything 
new;  but  what  is  good,  wiU'probahly,'  in  spite  of 
them,  be  recognized  at  last.  Even  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven were  scouted  as  reformers  ;  Rossini's  "  Bar- 
ber "was  voted  a  failure,  and  he  would  be  ahold 
man  who  would  venture  a  wager  that  Verdi  will  not 
be  held  a  classic,  after  his  death,  by  a  majority  of 
judges  ;  or  even  Franz  himself,  certainly  no  common 
master  of  harmouy,  provided  he  would  "only  agree  to 
end  on  some  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  common 
chord,  and  would  vouchsafe  something  like  a  melody 
for  the  voice  part  that  plain  people  can  appreciate, 
without  being  obliged  to  accept  it  on  the  authority  of 
an  aeolyte,  and  live  on  faith  a  year  or  two  before  the 
holy  of  holies  is  opened  to  them.  Jacob  served  seven 
years  for  Rachel,  hut  did  not  get  her  then.  And 
the  most  conscientious  student  of  Franz  may  be 
pardoned,  if  sometimes  he  faint  under  his  task,  and 
tliink  with  Mr.  Weller,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
going  through  so  much  to  get  so  little.  X. 


Mnsic  ■Without  Noise. — A  Great  Musician,  as 
everybody  knows,  composed  certain  "  Songs  without 
Words,"  but  Mendelssohn,  in  producing  those  app.a- 
rently  impossible  works,  accomplished  a  difficulty 
less  arduous  than  that  which  has  been  surmounted 
by  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  advertised  by  Mr. 
Chappell  of  Regent  Street,  as — "  Azimar's  'Silent 
Pmctice  Drum," 

The  handbill  headed  as  above  informs  us  that:  — 

"  For  the  purposes  of  practice,  the  Silent  Drum 
possesses  a//  the  arh-aiitai/f:^  of  a  real  one:  it  offers 
the  same  resistance  and  rebound  to  the  sticks,  and 
admits  of  an  equal  degree  of  force  and  action  in 
beating,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  the  excessive 
noise  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  drum  be- 
l»g  practiced  in-doors." 


We  wnidd  say  that  not  only  does  the  Silent  Drum 
possess  all  the  advantaircs  of  a  real  one  for  purposes 
of  practice,  hut  is  also  free  from  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  drum  which,  when  beaten,  nndces  a  noise.  A 
solo  on  the  drum  is  a  musical  performance  to  which 
few  persons  would  like  to  listen  under  any  eircuui- 
stanccs  ,•  but  when  executed  as  a  piece  of  practice, 
especially  in  doors,  it  must  be  oxtremclyj  far  from 
agreeable  to  anybody  within  hearing. 

Well,  but  some  one  will  say,  what  is  the  use  of  a 
Silent  Drum  1  Might  not  the  drummer,  for  pur- 
poses of  practice,  as  well  beat  the  air'!  This  ques- 
tion is  provided  with  an  answer  in  the  sulijoined 
statement : 

"  The  degree  of  correctness  in  the  beating  is  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  a  slight  sound,  as  well  as  by  the 
vilnation  on  the  leg,  to  which  the  Silent  Drum  is 
strapped  ;  this  position  of  the  drum  on  the  leg  also 
corrects  the  fmlt,  common  to  beginners,  of  .allowing 
the  sticks  to  drop  towards  the  riijht.  The  small  cir- 
cumference of  this  instrument  compels  the  drummer 
to  concentrate  the  blows,  and  its  rim  ensures  the 
sticks  being  kept  at  a  proper  height.  The  Silent 
Drum  is  very  portable,  six  of  them  occupying  less 
space  than  one  ordinary  side  drum." 

The  fact  that  the  small  circumference  of  the  in- 
strument compels  the  drummer  to  concentrate  his 
blows,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following: 

"  Directions  how  to  use  the  Silent  Dunn. — Strap  it 
on  the  left  leg,  a  little  above  the  knee,  the  iron  tongue 
resting  against  the  inside  of  the  same;  when  stand- 
ins:,  the  left  leg  must  rest  on  some  sliglit  elevation  ; 
.when  sitting,  the  left  leg  to  be  bent  under,  and  the 
rijht  one  stretched  out,  with  the  right  side  of  the 
drum  resting  on  it." 

When  sitting,  at  least,  the  drummer,  if  he  missed 
the  drum,  would  very  likely  bit  the  leg  against  which 
it  would  rest,  and  give  himself  an  unpleasunt  whack 
on  the  knee,  which  would  forcibly  remind  him  of  the 
necessity  of  concentration  in  aiming  his  drumstick  at 
its  mark. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  many  of  his  humorous 
writings,  takes  frequent  occasion  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  the  great  value  of  the  Silences.  Among 
the  Silences  there  are  few  more  valnalile,  especially 
for  purposes  of  practice,  than  the  Silent  Drum.  M. 
Aze'mar  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  society,  and 
particularly  the  studious  part  of  it,  if  lie  could  con- 
trive to  invent  some  otiier  Silences  of  the  musical 
kind.  A  silent  piano  in  the  next  house  wonld  be  a 
real  blessing  to  many  a  person  whose  auditory  nerves 
are  sensitive  ;  so  would  a  silent  flute,  a  silent  fiddle, 
or  a  silent  cornopeon.  Let  M,  Aze'mas  consnit  Mr. 
Babbage,  who  made  the  calculating  machine,  and  ab- 
hors street-music  ;  let  them  lay  their  heads  together, 
and  try  if,  between  them,  they  cannot  invent  a  silent 
grinding  organ,  a  silent  brass  band,  and  a  silent  bag- 
pipe ;  to  the  use  ot  which  itinerant  Italians,  Germans, 
pseudo-Scotchmen,  and  other  creators  of  public  dis- 
cord, should  be  restricted  by  Aet  of  Parliament, — 
Punch. 


Adelaide  or  Alice? 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  November  2.) 

Sir, — Having  read  in  your  Mnricnl  World  of  to- 
day another  portion  of  a  letter  from  an  American, 
in  which  he  classes  various  singers  that  miglit  have 
been  heard  latel}'  in  London,  he  mentions  amongst 
the  contralti,  "  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  (has  not 
sung)" — of  course,  he  means  in  London.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  error.  He  means,  no  doubt,  my  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Phillips,  who  has  appeared  in  the  North, 
and  in  Birmingham,  Oxford,  &c.,  but  not  yet  in 
London,  being  in  my  estimation  too  j-oung;,  only 
seventeen,  yet  still  posscssin.c:  a  remarkably  fine  and 
deep  contralto,  and  I  hope  sufficient  talent  to  perpet- 
uate my  name  in  the  musical  world — I  mean  in  its 
literal  sense — as  well  as  deserving  the  good  opinion 
of  your  valuable  columns  whenever  she  may  venture 
to  bring  forth  your  notice.     I  am,  &c. 

Edijbaston,  Oct.  19,  1861.        Henkt  Phillips. 


[From  the  London  Musical  World,  Dec.  7d 

Sir, — Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  of  Boston,  U,  S., 
and  not  Miss  Alice  P.,  daughter  of  H.  P.,  Esq.,  is 
the  lady  whom  the  correspondent  of  Dwirjht's  .Tour- 
no/ regretted  not  to  have  heard  in  London.  Miss 
Adelaide  P,  is  a  fjivorite  iti  the  American  cities  in 
such  parts  as  Azucena  in  the  Trorutore&w\  M.adelina 
in  Rifjoletto,  and  the  best  New  England  singer  of 
"He  was  despised,"  and  songs  of  that  class  in  Han- 
del's oratorios.  She  was  indebted  in  part  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Madame  Goldschmidt  for  the  pecuniary 
means  of  completing  her  musical  education  in  France 
and  Italy.     I  am  not  a  critic  of  vocalists,  and  there- 


fore it  is  of  little  importance  that  few  songtresses  give 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  Miss  Ada.  Phillips. 

A.  W.  T. 


[From   tbo  London  Muflical  World,  Dec.  21.] 

Sir, — A  few  further  particulars  respecting  a  young 
lady  destined,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  take  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  professors  of  the  lyric  art,  will,  per- 
ha|is,  be  acceptable.  Jliss  Adelaide  Phillips  is  an 
Englishwoman,  having  been  Ijorn  in  Bristol,  where 
her  father  was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  her 
mother  a  professor  of  danciutr.  When  his  daughter 
was  about  six  years  of  ago,  Mr.  Phillips  hoping, 
like  many  before  him,  to  better  his  position  in  life, 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Boston.  The  young  Adelaide  at  a  very  early  age 
displayed^reat  aptitude  for  the  stage,  and  gave  un- 
mistakable signs  of  possessing  a  fine  contralto  voice. 
Her  father  obtained  engagements  for  her  at  the  Mu- 
seum, Boston,  at  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns,  and 
she  played  a  variety  of  eharaeters  from  "Little 
Pickle"  (as  she  grew  older  and  her  vocal  powers  de- 
veloped themselves)  up  to  Lacy's  English  version  of 
"La  Cenerentola."  Mad.  Lind-Goldschmidt  upon 
her  visit  to  the  United  States,  being  much  struck 
with  tlie  voice  and  talent  of  Miss  Phillips,  strongly 
recommended  her  father  to  send  her  to  Europe  for 
instruction.  He  candidly  confessed  bis  inability  to 
meet  so  heavy  an  expense  ;  upon  which  Mad.  Gold- 
schmidt suggested  the  getting  up  a  benefit  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  In  addition 
to  the  profits  arising  from  this  source,  several  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen  of  Boston  sent  handsome  sub- 
scriptions, and  Jfad  Goldsclimidt  generously  added 
250  dollars  to  the  amount.  Thus  armed.  Miss  Phil- 
lips, with  her  father,  started  for  Europe,  and  arrived 
in  London  in  March  1852.  She  immediately  placed 
herself,  according  to  Mad.  Goldscbmidt's  recommen- 
dation, under  the  able  tuition  of  Signer  E.  Garcia, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  her  instructor  for  the 
piano  and  harmony.  After  remaining  a  year  and  a 
half  in  London,  Miss  Phillips  left  for  Italy,  and 
sung  at  Brescia  and  other  small  towns;  but  upon  her 
arrival  at  IMilan  she  found  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing engagements,  owing  to  the  number  of  artists, 
fi'Om  various  countries,  who  were  waiting  to  pai/  the 
managers  of  the  opera  for  the  privilege  of  singing. 
She  plaved  Arsace  one^night  with  great  success, when 
Mr.  Phillips,  tired  of  being  so  long  away  from  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  and  anxious  to  rejoin  his 
family,  left  Italy  with  his  dauLthter,  and  passing 
through  London  in  August  1855,  reached  IBoston, 
where  a  sad  blow  awaited  them — Mrs.  Phillips  dy- 
ing almost  immediately  after  their  arrival.  Since 
that  time  Miss  Philli])S  has  continued  an  uninterrupt- 
ed career  of  success  ;  and  in  ^aI■ions  tours  through 
the  States  has  sung  with  the  late  lamented  Mad. 
Bosio,  Mile.  Patti,  Ronconi  (playing  Rosina  to  his 
Figaro),  Formes  and  the  Gassiers,  &c.  The  theatri- 
cal interest  being  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
the  unhappy  civil  war  in  America,  Miss  Phillips  de- 
termined to  take  the  opportunity  of  re-visiting  Eu- 
rope, and  arrived,jwith  her  eldest  brother,  in  London 
in  June,  After  spending  a  few  weeks  here,  she  left 
for  Paris,  where  she  made  the  successful  debut  in 
Azucena  .already  announced  in  the  journals.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours  obediently. 

Dec.  9th.  W.  CiIALMEr.s  M.\sters, 


■  wnt  %hxaK'h, 


London, 

Sacred  Harmonic  Sooiett. — The  performance 
of  the  Messiiih,  (the  third  in  four  consecutive  days), 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  on  Friday  evening, 
the  13th  inst.,  was  one  of  the  very  best  we  remem- 
ber, the  choruses  "going"  with  a  spirit  and  energy 
rarely  equaled.  True,  we  have  one  objection  to 
make,  and  that  not  for  the  first  time  ;  we  refer  to 
the  peculiar  reading  of  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born." 
In  order  to  heighten  the  effect  upon  the  words, 
"Wonderful  Counsellor,"  Mr.  Costa  takes  the  open- 
ing ^nanjtiasiino,  and  thus  for  the  sake  of  a  startling 
contrast,  the  sense  is  completely  sacrificed,  for  we 
can  hardly  imagine  people  whispering  to  each  other, 
"For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
his  name  shall  be  called,"  and  then  suddenly  bursting 
into  the  strongest  shout,  "Wonderful,"  &e.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  is  self-evident,  and  we  can  only  ex- 
press our  surprise  that  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  and 
enerijeticallv  wields  the  baton,  should  persist  in  con- 
tinuing an  innovation  so  opposite  to  the  sense  of  the 
text.  Mad.  Guerrabella,  on  whom  fell  the  entire 
weight  of  the  soprano  music,  had  already  proved 
herself  a  thorough  mistress  af  art,  by  her  perform- 
ance in  Mr.  Macfarren's  Robin  Hood. 
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The  Londos  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union 
bronght  its  third  season  to  a  termination  on  Saturday 
last,  hefore  an  audience  which  more  than  filled  the 
Dudley  Gallery  of  the  Egyptian  Hall.  A  steadily 
increasing  taste  for  this  description  of  music  has 
long  been  perceptible,  and  that  the  admirable  perfor- 
mances of  this  well  selected  little  companj'  of  sing- 
ers has  done  much  to  foster  and  improve  that  taste, 
there  can  be  but  little  question.  The  party,  consist- 
ing of  Miss  J.  Wells,  Miss  Fyles,  Messrs.  Baxter, 
Gumming,  Lawler,  and  Land  (under  the  direction  of 
the  latter  gentleman),  sing  with  a  degree  of  preci- 
sion, and  an  attention  to  the  delicacies  of  light  and 
shade,  which  it  would  be  diflacult  to  equal,  and  im- 
possible to  surpass,  while  the  judiciously  .selected 
programme  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  giving 
some  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest  writers. — Musical  ]Vnrld,  Dec.  21. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. — The  fourth  con- 
cert by  the  students  took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  he- 
fore  an  audience  which  filled  to  overflowing  the  far 
too  limited  space  at  the  command  oi  the  institution. 
The  first  part  comprised  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  cantata 
of  Holyrood,  the  principal  parts  being  sustained  by 
Miss  liobertine  Henderson  (Mary,  Queen  of  Scots), 
Miss  E.  B.  Hall  ("Mary  Bcatown),  Mr.  Wallace 
Wells  (Rizzio),  Mr.  Rudkin  (John  Knox),  all  fairly 
and  honorably  exerting  themselves,  the  first-named 
lady  particularly  merited  the  applause  which  greeted 
her.  The  chorus  was  open  to  exception  on  the  score 
of  occasional  unsteadiness,  and  the  band  invariably 
too  loud  for  so  small  a  room,  the  effect  being  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
A  manuscript  overture,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  stu- 
dent (atid  King's  scholar,  if  we  remember  rightly), 
displayed  a  considerable  amount  of  cleverness  for  so 
young  a  hand,  being,  on  the  whole,  a  meritorious 
composition,  and  one  which  would  be  more  eflFective 
in  a  larger  area.  Mr.  Henry  Davies  gave  an  intelli- 
gent reading  of  Weber's  Concert- Stuck,  and  Mr. 
Walstein  appeared  with  much  credit  in  the  C  minor 
concerto  of  Beethoven.  A  selection  ol  vocal  music 
from  the  Italian  masters,  and  Romberg's  overture  in 
D,  completed  the  programme  of  this  decidedly  suc- 
cessful concert. — lltid. 

Cologne. — The  managers  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  have  determined  on  giving,  during  the  winter, 
a  series  of  so-called  Musical  Evenings  in  the  large 
room  of  the  establishment.  At  these  Musical  Even- 
ings, the  a\idience  will  consist  of  subscribers  to  the 
institution,  and  other  patrons  and  lovers  of  art,  and 
the  students  will  gradually  learn  to  face  a  more 
numerous  public,  and  give  proof  of  the  progress  they 
may  have  made.  The  first  concert  of  the  series  took 
place  on  the  2nd  inst..  when  the  young  aspirants  for 
artistic  fame  acquitted  themselves  in  a  highly  credita- 
ble manner.  The  programme  consisted  of  composi- 
tions by  Rode  and  Beethoven  for  the  violin  ;  Capriccio 
in  E  major  by  Mendelssohn ;  concerto  in  A  flat 
major,  by  Hummel ;  sonata,  with  violin,  in  E  flat  by 
Beethoven,  and  suite  by  J.  S.  Bach,  for  piano; 
soprano  aria  in  F  from  Don  Juan  ;  female  chorus,  by 
Cherubini :  alto  aria  from  Hercules,  by  Handel,  and 
a  couple  of  two  part-songs,  new,  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller.— J/»s.  World,  Dec.  14. 

Bremen. — The  Kiinstler-Verein  have  commenced 
operations  for  the  winter  season.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, Professor  Grayenhorst  recited  fragments  from  a 
new  poetical  version  of  the  Odijsse;/,  in  which  he  treats 
the  songs  of  Homer,  as  he  tbrmerly  treated  the  Greek 
tragic  writers,  although  with  greater  freedom  and 
more  in  accordance  with  modern  forms.  After  his 
recital,  three  members  of  the  musical  department  of 
the  Association,  Herren  Streudner,  C.  Schmidt,  and 
Cabisius,  j«n.,  performed  a  trio  by  Anton  Rubinstein. 
The  next  mectins,  on  the  20tb  u'lt.,  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Handel,  when  the  musical  members 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  thera  of 
performing  a  work  of  that  master,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  beard  here.  Tliis  was  one,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  two  of  the  Oboe-Concertos,  orcoijcer- 
tante  orchestral  works,  composed  by  Handel  in  the 
years  1716,  1720,  inclusive,  when  he  was  musical 
director  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Cannons.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  compositions 
were  never  played  in  Germany  during  the  last  century', 
while,  during  the  present  one,  they  have  only  been 
performed  once  in  Dresden,  namely,  last  winter.  On 
the  present  occasion  Dr.  F.  Chrysander,  Handel's 
biographer,  had  the  kindness  to  place  the  score  in  his 
possession  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association.  These 
compositions  had  been  most  carefully  rehearsed,  and 
were  admirably  performed  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Rheinthaler.  They  are  most  interesting,  not 
only  as  specimens  of  the  mode  of  thought  and  instru- 
mentation of  the  period  at  which  they  were  written, 
as  well  as  of  the  master's  style,  but  they  are  conceived 


in  a  grand  and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  betoken  the 
mind  of  their  creator,  which  was  subsequently  so 
powerfully  developed.  They  are  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  other  pieces,  such  as  the 
Organ-Concertos,  the  Water-Music,  etc.,  with  which 
they  bear  an  affinity.  They  were  preceded  by  some 
of  Haudel's  finest  bass  arias,  the  performance  having 
l)een  previously  inaugurated  by  a  biographical  intro- 
duction, giving  a  short  account  of  the  great  master's 
labors,  divided  into  three  principal  periods, — bis 
years  of  study  and  travel,  up  to  1720  ;  the  years  he 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  operas,  from  that  date 
up  to  1740;  and  those  be  dedicated  to  oratorios,  from 
the  conception  of  The  Messiah  to  his  death  in  17.59. — 
The  .second  Private  Concert,  on  the  19th  ult.,  proved 
by  the  performance  of  Mad.  Clara  Schnmann,  a 
worthy  pendant  to  the  first  of  the  series,  when  Joa- 
chim delighted  the  audience.  Mad.  Schumann  played 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major,  and  Tlie  Carnival, 
one  of  her  husband's  earliest  compositions,  whose 
second  symphony  in  C  major  was  afterwards  execu- 
ted by  the  ".rchestra,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for 
this  gifted  lady.  The  orchestra  executed,  also, 
Mozart's  overture  to  Figaro,  and  Beethoven's  to 
r.eonore  (No.  3,  C.  major).  Mile.  Mathilde  Enequist 
Biondini,  of  Paris,  sang  Mendelssohn's  Concert-Aria 
and  an  elegant  hrarnra  piece,  with  viob'n  accompani- 
ment, by  Victor  Masse.  The  opera  is  going  on  very 
well,  and  every  praise  is  due  to  the  management  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. —  Corr.  London 
Musical  World. 


^\m^\h  laiirnal  of  Swsk. 
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MusTC  IN  THIS  Number. —  Continuation  of  Chopin's '*  Ma- 

ZUUKAS." 


"  De  Gustibus." 

To  prove  that  we  Tiave  not  lost  any  of  our  old 
Iiospitality  to  views  differing;  from  our  own,  and 
to  oblige  tbe  autlior,  to  whom  we  stand  in  cordial 
relations,  and  wbose  earnestness  and  self-truth 
we  respect,  however  we  inay  disagree  in  musical 
opinions,  we  have  reprinted  in  another  column  a 
very  curious  letter  re-opening  the  hopeless  feud 
between  German  and  Italian,  classical  and  mod- 
ern. With  all  deference  to  our  anti-classical 
friend,  who  certainly  makes  some  bright  hits  in 
the  way  of  special  pleading,  we  must  say  that 
his  protest  strikes  us  as  an  over-ingenious  piece 
of  self-tormenting  scepticism.  Scepticism  in  it- 
self is  a  good  thinjj,  no  doubt.  It  denotes  a  dis- 
position to  be  honest  with  oneself,  to  see  and  ex- 
amine for  oneself  and  believe  only  upon  evidence. 
It  is  better  than  passive  credulity,  which  weak- 
ens the  mind  until  it  loses  all  capacity  of  any- 
thing like  real,  practical  conviction.  But  scepti- 
cism, from  being  such  a  safegaard  to  intellectual 
integrity,  may  degenerate  into  morbid  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  so  rob  us  of  much  light  that  is 
wholesome  to  all  eyes.  We  think  our  friend  in 
this  case  shows  himself  rather  a  victim  of  a  scepti- 
cal turn  of  mind.  For  see  to  what  an  argument 
he  is  reduced,  in  order  to  upset  the  idol  worship, 
as  he  deems  it,  of  the  lovers  of  classical  German 
music  : 

He  leaves  his  favorite  Italy  for  a  few  weeks' 
tour  of  observation  in  Central  Europe.  He 
makes  some  stay  in  Dresden,  where  he  hears 
classical  music  "  most  admirably  performed,"  and 
where  the  elite  of  society  crowd  the  hall  and  lis- 
ten with  evident  devotion.  The  scene  puzzles 
him,  since  he  cannot  enter  into  it  entirely;  hf 
cannot  see  why  Strauss  and  Verdi  would  not  be 
quite  as  good.  Ingenious  scepticism,  or  the  scep- 
tical genius,  is  quick  to  suggest  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  cutting  the  knot  in  this  wise  :  They 
don't  enjoy  it ;  they  only  tldnh  they  do  ;  they 
are  taught  that  it  is  their  duty  to  enjoy  Sym- 
phonies,  Sonatas,  &c.,   and  find    Bach,  Mozart, 


Beethoven  divine;  and  so  they  flatter  their  con- 
.sciences  and  imagine  that  the  pleasant  "  thrill  " 
is  in  their  senses.  Tliis  is  the  logic  of  it :  "  They 
seem  to  like  it,  but  they  certainly  can't  like  it, 
because  (as  I  and  some  others  have  found)  it  is 
impossible  to  like  it !"  Of  course  there  is  no  ar- 
gument to  be  held  with  one  who  takes  that 
ground.  If  we  cannot  have  credit  for  enjoying 
what  we  do  enjoy,  we  can  only  pocket  the  insult 
as  good-humoredly  as  possible,  and  be  content 
with  the  enjoyment.  We  cannot  afford  of  course 
to  falsify  our  own  experience  for  the  sake  of 
chiming  in  with  your  taste.  If  we  find  more  de- 
light in  Bach  or  Beethoven,  than  we  do  in  Verdi, 
shall  we  not  "  own  to  it  ?"  Is  not  the  rule  as 
good  in  our  case,  as  in  that  of  the  lovers  of  brass 
bands,  Verdi,  and  "Old  Dog  Tray  ?"  We  do 
not  insult  you  by  questioning  the  sincerity  of 
your  love  of  those  things  ;  we  claim  on  our  part 
to  be  equally  sincere,  and  just  as  little  likely  to 
be  self-deceived. 

It  is  quite  possible,  nay  certain,  that  there  are 
some  persons  in  almost  all  audiences  of  classical 
music,  who  try  to  persuade  themselves  and  the 
world  that  they  enjoy  because  others  do,  because 
it  is  understood  to  be  the  thing  sanctioned  by  the 
chief  authorities  in  taste.  But  this,  we  appre- 
hend, is  quite  as  true  of  the  Italian  side  of  the 
house,  as  of  the  German  ;  and  fashion  mingles 
with  the  musical  attraction  quite  as  much  on 
Rigolelto  nights,  as  on  those  dedicated  to  Mozart. 
Our  sceptic  reasons  from  particular  exceptions, 
which  should  prove  the  rule,  against  the  rule  it- 
self. Depend  upon  it,  human  nature  is  not  half 
so  self-denying  as  to  persist  in  punishing  itself,  as 
you  suggest,  by  listening  to  what  only  bores  it. 
Call  us  knaves,  but  don't  call  us  fools.  What 
right  have  you  to  tell  us  that  our  love  for  Beet- 
hoven is  not  as  "  genuine,"  as  any  boy's  love  of 
the  burnt  cork  "minstrelsy  ?" 

Your  case  of  Mozart's  "Twelfth  Mass"  proves 
nothing — only  another  bit  of  special  pleading. 
Admitting  (what  we  never  knew  before)  that 
some  "Committee"  (our  friend  is  great  on  "Com- 
mittees") has  pronounced  it  not  authentic,  that 
does  not  prove  the  fact ;  nor  does  the  fact,  if 
proved,  amount  to  more  that  this  :  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  non-expert  lovers  of  the  great  masters 
to  be  deceived  sometimes,  and  take  a  Mass  or  a 
Madonna  by  a  third-rate  hand  to  be  a  genuine 
Mozart  or  Raphael.  Many  are  real  lovers  of 
high  Art,  who  are  by  no  means  critics.  And  for 
.siic/i  criticism,  one  needs  to  be  musician  as  well 
as  music-lover. 

The  other  "  Committee"  experiment  referred 
to,  that  of  the  Lutheran  chorale,  as  harmonized 
by  Bach  and  by  modern  Italian  professors  and 
students,  is  no  less  unsatisfactory.  For  who  is 
to  select  the  Committee  ?  And  who  will  rest  in 
any  verdict  so  obtained  ?  Or,  supposing  that  for 
once,  in  this  given  instance,  the  obscure  Italian 
chances  to  do  as  well  as  Bach — does  it  prove  that 
Bach's  great  fame,  and  all  the  reverence  felt  for 
him,  Ts  suddenly  left  tottering  with  its  foundations 
knocked  away  ?  Shall  I  love  Bach  the  less,  be- 
cause another  harmonizes  a  few  bars  as  well  as 
he  V  Have  I  been  loving  only  a  name  then,  and 
not  the  musical  live  thing  itself?  Rather  a  broad 
conclusion  from  one  slender  fact ! 

And  what  if  some  people  are  peculiar — "tran- 
scendental," if  you  please,  though  what  you  mean 
by  it  we  hardly  know — in  their  partiality  to  the 
songs  of  Robert  Franz,  who,  as   you  truly  say,  is 
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not  very  widely  known  even  in  Germany  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  a  very  whimsical  and  false  liking.  We, 
for  one,  "own  to  if;"  we  know  many  an  earnest 
lover  of  Beethoven  and  Bach  and  German 
music  generally,  who  does  not,  who  cannot  abide 
Franz  more  than  he  can  Verdi,  or  the  War;ner 
heresy.  Franz  must  simply  wait  his  time,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  as  we  think  him.  But  it  is 
begging  the  question,  to  appeal  to  those  Italian 
"  roars  of  laughter."  To  some  of  us  it  only 
proves  that  the  Italians  have  a  conventtnnal  re- 
spect for  great  established  names  like  Handel, 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  (just  as  you  say  the  poor 
bored  Germans  have),  while  they  have  not  a 
quick  perception  and  appreciation  of  genius  in  a 
new  man,  when  it  comes  to  them  in  any  other 
than  an  Italian  garb.  You  may  have  fallen  in 
with  a  fanatical  admirer  :  but  is  your  scepticism 
any  less  fanatical  ?  As  to  the  special  criticisms 
on  the  songs  adduced,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
tastes  differ,  and  we  find  melody  where  you  do 
not — or  at  least  something  quite  as  interesting 
and  expressive.  Talk  of  'deai-ning  !"  It  is  you, 
who  would  tie  us  down  to  rules  this  time,  and 
not  let  us  trust  our  feeling,  our  sense  of  what  is 
beautiful.  We  trust  Franz  himself  will  see,  for 
no  doubt  he  will  be  amused  by,  the  apt  citation 
of  the  couplet  from  Goethe.  The  endearing 
diminutive  "Friinzchen"  is  certainly  happy ;  but 
we  fear  the  "Spring  song"  was  found  dreary  as 
an  after-thought  to  justify  the  sly  citation. 

And  now  for  some  more  logic.  It  is  nonsense 
and  self-delusion,  forsooth,  for  so  many  of  us  to 
think  that  we  enjoy  Bach  and  the  great  German 
masters,  because  the  simple  fact  is  they  are  learn- 
ed, dry  and  scientific,  not  half  so  juicy  and  en- 
joyable as  the  Italians.  But  now  you  tell  us 
what  great  masters  of  fugue  and  counterpoint 
the  Italian  school  has  furnished  and  is  furnishing 
to-day.  You  speak  of  the  miraculous  trinity  of 
Raimondi's  oratorio.  There  was  science  In  the 
old  Italian  masters  ;  there  is  science  In  the  new. 
You  claim  for  them  the  very  merit  which  you 
think  It  so  absurd  to  reverence  when  found  in 
Germans.  Is  not  the  truth,  however,  just  this  : 
than  no  composer  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  win  a 
lasting  admiration  by  virtue  of  mere  science,  the 
mere  technics  of  his  art,  unless  he  have  also  gen- 
ius ?  Our  scientific  "  armory  "  Is  of  course  as 
large  now  as  that  in  Bach  and  Handel's  time  ; 
but  does  it  only  take  an  armory  to  make  a  Bach  ? 
We  are  bound,  you  think,  to  believe  in  progress, 
and  not  Imagine  that  the  old  masters  are  not 
everyday  surpassed.  What  do  you  say  of  Shak- 
speare  ? 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  third  concert,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  one 
of  uncommon  interest.  The  repetition  of  the  Quar- 
tet of  Beethoven's  latest  period  did  not  diminish  the 
attraction,  for  the  hall  was  fuller  than  ever  before. 
This  was  the  programme  : 

1 — 14th  Quintet  in  F,  (witli  Contra-basso)  IVIoderato 
Minuetto — Andante — Finale.  Allegretto.    First  time. .  .Onslow 

2 — -Air — •' Caro  cibus  "  from  the  "Praise  Jehovah" 

Miss  Pearson Mendelssohn 

3 — Concertante  for  two  Violins,  op.  48 Spohr 

Messrs.  Schultze  and  Meisel. 

4 — Scene  and  Air,  "  Dove  Sono  "  from  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro 

Miss  Pearson Mozart 

5 — 13th  Quartett  in  B  flat,  op  130.  Adagio  and  Allegro- 
Presto — Andante  con  moto— Aijadanza  tedesca — Cavatina. 
Adagio  molto— Finale,  Allegro     (Second  time) Beethoven 

We  liave  hardly  ever  listened  to  a  more  interesting 

and  lifesome  work  of  Onslow's    (a  composer,  whom, 

with  all   his  cleverness,  wo  oftentimes  find   tedious) 

than   this    Quintet  with   contra-basso.        A     happy 

humor  runs  through  all  its  movements  ;  the  ideas  are 

fresh  and  natural ;  the  treatment  clear  and  satisfactory, 


and  within  limits  of  becoming  brevity.  The  contra- 
basso  adds  much  to  the  euphony  of  the  whole,  and 
brings  the  other  instruments  forward  into  a  more 
vivid  light.  Tlie  piece  was  remarkably  well  played  ; 
the  neatness  and  elegance  of  Mr.  Schoi.tzb's  prin- 
cipal violin  was  particularly  noticeable. 

The  Concertante  by  Spohr  showed  the  executive 
nhilifies  of  the  two  artists  to  excellent  advantage;  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  their  instruments  was 
greater  than  that  in  their  pl.aying.  The  accompanyiug 
pianist,  too,  Herr  Meyer,  did  his  part  artistdiko. 

Of  the  Beethoven  Quartet  we  can  only  now  say 
that  It  became  both  clearer  and  mere  inte"esling  on  a 
second  hearing;  th^re  was  every  evidence  that  it 
niade  a  deep  impression  on  the  most  part  of  the  au- 
dience. Indeed  it  has  popular  elements  in  it,  three 
of  its  six  movements  (the  2nd,  Presto,  the  4th,  in  old 
German  dance  rhythm,  quaint  and  witching,  and  the 
Finale,  being  Itght  and  readily  appreciable.  While 
in  the  remarkably  difficult  and  elaborate  AtJarjio  aocl 
AHec/ro  (first  movement),  the  themes  are  so  m.arked 
and  decided,  one  of  them  almost  snggesting  words, 
that  they  taks  you  irresistibly  along  with  them.  lu 
the  Andante  con  moto,  still  more  complicated  and 
individual  in  each  phrase  of  its  four  parts,  yet  each 
phrase  is  so  characteristic  as  to  make  all  clear  ;  and 
how  wonderfully  full  of  beauty  and  deep  soul  it  is  ! 
The  Cavatina  {Adagio  mollo)  is  altogether  heavenly. 
We  are  not  prepared  for  an  analysis,  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  magical  charm  of  the  whole  work. 
Shall  we  not  hear  it  yet  again  ? 

Miss  Peahsos  is  an  mteresting  singer,  with  a 
clear  and  telling  mezzo  soprano  voice,  which  she 
seems  to  produce,  however,  too  much  from  the 
throat,  in  a  way  wearing  to  itself.  Her  style  is  large 
and  simple,  suited  to  such  noble  music  as  she  had  to 
sing  ;  though  better  suited  to  the  piece  from  Men' 
delssohn's  Laiida,  Sion,  than  to  Dove  sono,  for  which 
she  has  hardly  schooled  her  organ  to  sufficient  deli- 
cacy, although  showing  good  conception. 


To-NiGHT.  —  No  one  will  forget  the  fiist  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  at  the  Music  Hall.  The  "Pas- 
toral Symphony"  and  the  fine  overtures  will  sound 
the  better,  since  they  were  denied  to  us  last  winter. 
Mr.  Zekeahn  is  unavoidably  deprived  of  Miss  Fay's 
services  ;  but  no  one  will  regret  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  "Orpheus"  singers,  as  a  substitute.  We 
ook  for  a  well  filled  hall ;  the  subscription  list  looks 
like  a  revival  of  fhe  old  "Germania"  times. 


Reports  from  Various  Quarters. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Germania  orchestra  (Senz 
conductor)  gave  their  regular  public  rehearsal  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  Saturday  afternoon,  with  the 
following  programme  : 

1.  Overture.  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot Adam 

2.  Song,  In  the  distance Buchner 

3.  Waltz,  Sophfen  Dances Strauss 

4.  Audante,  Symphony  No.  4 Gade 

5.  Overture,  Hebcides  (by  request) Mendelssohn 

6.  Cavatina,  Prophet Meyerbeer 

7.  1st  Finale,  Martha Flotow 

8.  Galop Boetiger 

A  charming  feature  in  these  Germania  "  Rehear- 
sals," not  without  precedent  as  far  off  from  "Seces- 
sia"  as  our  own  Boston,  is  thus  related  to  us  by  a 
eorrespondent : 

"  '  See  I  tbei-e's  Mr.  Jones  ! — '  Oh  !  what  a  pretty 
Christmas  box  Arthur  sent  me ! ' — '  What  order  do 
you  take  on  Mason  &.  Slidell  ? ' — '  Why  I  how  've 
you  been  1 ' — '  Where's  Mary  ? ' — '  A  yard  and  a 
uad. ' — '  Don't  Harry  look  well  in  his  military  over- 
coat 1 ' 

"  Had  I  given  you  the  above  relatively  incohe- 
rent phrases  without  further  comment,  you  would 
have  abundant  reason  to  believe  me  'very  much  so' 
or  even  worse.  The  fact  is,  they  are  not  imaginary. 
I  really  heard  them.  When  1  Last  Saturday  after- 
noon. Where  ■!  In  the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  Well, 
what  of  that  ?  Only  this,  while  I  heard  them,  the 
Germania  was  performing  Mendelssohn's  'Hebriden' 


overture,  and  I  felt  considerably  annoyed  at  my  ina- 
bility to  hoar  the  music  that  drew  me  diere,  on  ac- 
count of  the  chirping  and  chattering  of  those  who 
came  to  converse. 

"  The  talkers  almost  outvoiced  the  orchestra,  j 
do  not  object  to  those  in  the  audience  who  read  the 
Eveiiinr/  Bulltt'm  while  listening  to  the  music  of  the 
masters,  greiit  and  little.  It  must  be  pleasant  to 
read  in  that  way. 

"  It  is  an  undeinable  and  unpleasant  fact  that  tha 
'talking  nuisance'  I  complain  of  has  nowliere  at- 
tained greater  tievelopmcnt  than  among  'Gei-numia' 
audiences.  If  it  continue  to  increase  .as  it  has  done, 
it  wei-e  well  to  advertise  Cornm'saziones  insteail  of  re- 
haarsnls.  Purely  out  of  self-defence  have  I  tuken  a 
seat  on  the  last  bench  of  the  hall,  where,  instead  of 
hearing  noise  from  four  sides.  1  need  hear  it  from 
but  three — a  gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

"Chanterelle." 

PAKrs. — From  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicuh  of 
Dec.  15,  we  glean  the  following  iten.s  : 

At  the  Imperial  Opera  the  week  was  occupied 
with  Alceste  by  Gluck,  and  (as  usual,  one  might  say) 
with  the  Ilur/neiiois  ami  Jiohert  le  Diuhle,  besides  a 
new  ballet,  "  The  Star  of  Messina,"  at  which  the 
Emperor  was  present. 

The  first  new  work  to  be  given  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique  was  the  "  Jeweller  of  St.  James,"  music  by 
Giisar. — At  the  Italians,  the  baritone  Bartolini  was 
to  debut  in  the  Trovatore,  Mme.  Guerra  in  liigoleUo, 
and  the  tenor  Brini  in  Norma.  Saffo  was  in  rehear- 
sal.— At  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Mehul's  "Joseph" 
was  to  be  revived,  the  parts  being  distributed  to  M. 
Buzin,  another  tenor  debntant,  Petit,  Legrand,  and 
Mile.  Faivre. 

The  receipts  of  all  the  theatres,  concerts,  balls  and 
spectacles  fur  the  month  of  November  exceeded  a 
million  and  a  half  of  francs. 

The  programme  of  the  eighth  popular  concert  of 
classical  music  in  the  Cirque  Napoleon  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Overture  to  II  Matrimonio  segreto,  Cimarosa  ; 
Symphony  in  A,  Beethoven ;  Viotti's  24th  violin 
Concerto,  executed  by  M.  Lancien  ;  Adagio  and 
Minuet  from  a  Symphony  in  E6,  Haydn  ;  Overture 
to  Zaiiipa,  Herold. 

Berlin. — Le  Prophete  has  been  performed  to  ex- 
cellent houses  at  the  lloyal  Opera  lately.  The  role 
of  Fides,  the  disconsolate,  heart-broken  mother,  is 
entrusted  to  Mile,  de  Alina,  who  acquits  herself 
bravely  of  her  arduous  task,  as  far  at  least,  as  the 
music  is  concerned.  She  has  evidently  studied  the 
part  profoundly  and  conscientiously,  and  succeeds  in 
doing  justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  composer.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot,  with  truth,  speak  as 
favorahly  of  ihe  dramatic  portion  of  her  performance, 
which  is  deficient  in  intensity,  and  fails  to  move  the 
audience  as  Mad.  Wagner-.Jaehmann  was  accustom- 
ed to  do.  However,  it  is  "  never  too  late  to  mend," 
as  the  pi-overb  and  Mr.  Charles  Reade  inform  us,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  with  time  Mile,  de  Abna  will 
become  a  far  superior  actress  to  what  she  is  now. 
Mile.  Lucca  was  greatly  applauded  as  Bertha.  She 
was  especially  successful  in  the  duet  of  the  fourth 
act,  which  she  gave  in  a  m.ignificent  manner.  Alto- 
gether her  conception  and  rendering  of  the  part, 
both  in  a  musical  and  dramatic  sense,  were  entitled 
to  high  praise,  and  rewarded  by  the  tumultuous 
plaudits  of  a  delighted  audience.  The  band,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  Capellmeister,  Herr  Dorn, 
played  with  remarkable  spirit  ard  precision. 

The  farewell  performance  of  Signora  Brunettiand 
the  Sisters  Marcbisio,  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  latter  for  London,  consisted  of  an  olla  podrida, 
part  of  which  was  new  and  part  old.  Among  the 
novelties  was  a  waltz  by  Alary,  sung  by  Signora 
Trebelli. 

Herr  Adolph  L'Arronge's  new  comic  opera,  Das 
Gespenst  (The  Ghost),  has  been  produced  with  suc- 
cess, at  the  Wilhelmsiadtiscbes  Theatre.  The  young 
composer  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  un- 
pretending but  good  libretto, — rather  a  rarity,  as 
things  go, — and  has  treated  it  in  a  manner  which 
promises  well  for  the  future.  After  a  spirited  over- 
ture, in  which  the  "  ghostly  "  element  is  admirably 
marked,  the  first  act  commences  with  a  fresh  hunting 
chorus  in  C  major,  which  was  highly  effective.  In  die 
following  trio  in  D  minor,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons 
are  very'cleverly  introduced.  A  cantilenao{ the  heroine 
Gretehen,  is  full  of  charming  melody,  while  the  little 
movement  a  capeSa;  "Ach,  so'dngstlich  klopft  mein 
Herz,"  comes   in    a  charming  episode.     The  second 
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acit  is  even  better  than  the  first.  It  opens  with  a 
lively  duct  in  D  major,  most  artistically  rcntlererl  by 
Mile.  Harfing  and  Herr  Herrmann.  Tliis  is  follow- 
ed by  Gretchen's  grand  air,  a  beautiful,  well-treated 
liiorceau,  full  of  feeling,  and  far  superior  to  the  ordin- 
ary compositions  of  this  description.  The  opera 
concludes  with  a  brilliant  bravura  waltz  in  15  flat,  in 
no  way  inferior  to  some  of  Balfe's  most  "Bnlfey"  l)its. 
The  principal  characters  were  sustained  hy  Mesdames 
XJngar,  Harting,  Herren  Ahich,  WinUelmann,  Schin- 
dler  and  Hermann,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
the  composer,  who,  in  propria  ppr$ona,  conducted 
the  orchestra  on  tlie  night  of  the  first  performance, 
and  had  every  reason  to  bo  gratified  with  the  recep- 
tion of  his  w.ork. 

Herren  Zimmermann  and  Stahlknecht  have  com- 
menced thfii'  annual  series  of  Soire'es  for  Chamber 
Music.  The  programme  of  the  first  Soiree  opened 
with  a  quartet  by  Haydn  (G  mnjor,  cahier  14,  No  1,) 
tlie  dashing  joyousness  of  which  produced  a  corres- 
ponding effect  upon  the  audience.  The  quartet  was 
performed  as  only  real  artists  could  perfoi'm  it,  the 
two  concert-givers  being  assisted  by  Herren  Ram- 
nielsberg  and  Richter.  The  next  piece  on  the  li-it 
was  Mendelssohn's  trio  in  D  minor,  with  Herr  G. 
Schumann  at  the  piano.  Then  came  Beethoven's 
quintet  in  C  major,  Herr  Kalile  playing  the  second 
violin  part.  Mendelssolm's  trio  went  off  with  de- 
cided €cJat,  a  result  to  which  the  correct  and  deli- 
cately graduated  playing  of  Herr  G.  Schumann  con- 
tributed in  no  slight  degree  ;  bnt  the  performance  ot 
the  quintet  was,  for  such  artists  as  those  I  have 
mentioned,  cold  and  unsatisfactory. 

Tlio  programme  of  the  second  Soiree  of  the  Her- 
ren Papendick,  Spohr  and  Koch  was  as  follows  :  — 
Adagio,  v.ariations  and  rondo,  by  Beethoven  ;  "Reis- 
sebilder,"  for  piano  and  violoncello,  by  F.  Kiel;  and 
Mendelssohn's  trio  in  D  minor.  Beethoven's  work 
is  one  that  is  but  rarely  heard  here,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  fact  of  its  being  included  in  the  programme 
on  this  occasion,  acted  like  a  poient  spell,  charm- 
ing the  admirers  of  the  mighty  maestro  to  the  con- 
cert room.  The  work  was  on  the  whole,  performed 
in  an  intelligent  and  expressive  manner.  Kiel's 
"  Reisebildcr"  are  a  series  of  characteristic  composi- 
tions, from  the  pen  of  a  talented  and  experienced 
musician  ;  they  are  eight  in  number.  Those  entitl- 
ed, "Rest"  "Intermezzo''  and  "At  the  Waterfall," 
are  the  most  important.  The  others  are  either  too 
short,  as,  for  instance,  "The  Romance  ;"  or  dry  and 
uninteresting.  These  said  "Reisebilder"  were  per- 
formed with  a  fair  amount  of  taste  and  technical 
skill  by  the  pianist,  but  his  colleague,  the  violoncel- 
list, was  somewhat  deficient  in  spirit,  although,  to 
give  him  his  due,  his  tone  was  good.  The  execution 
of  Mendelssohn's  trio  was  by  far  the  best  thing  of 
the  evening.  Full  of  that  youthful  fire  and  dash, 
which  are  absolutely  indispensable  if  the  work  is  to 
produce  its  proper  effect,  the  concert-givers  played 
con  aiitore,  and  quite  deserved  the  plaudits  with  wdiicli 
their  efforts  were  rewarded. 

Herr  Hans  von  Billow's  second  Soiree  was  attend- 
ed by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience.  Is  not  Herr 
von  Biilovv  "  Hofpianist" — pianist  to  his  Majesty '? 
Is  he  not,  also,  a  "Von  ?"  He  was  the  "bc-all  and 
the  end-all,"  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  dinner  and 
the  dessert,  in  his  own  person.  He  suffered  no  rival 
near  his  music-stool.  "L'^tat,  c'est  moi,"  said  the 
Grand  Monarque.  "La  Soire'e  c'est  moi,"  cries  Herr 
Hans  von  Billow.  He,  and  he  alone,  disdaining  aid 
from  any  one  else,  was  the  sole  performer.  The 
programme  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  histori- 
cal sketch  of  three  destined  periods,  commencing 
with  Bach,  and  then  taking  Beethoven  on  its  way, 
bringing  us  down  to  the  works  of  the  most  modern 
masters.  Among  the  pieces  selected  were  a  Sititehy 
Bach,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  fiat  majo-,  Op.  110, 
Waltzes,  by  Ehlert  and  Raff,  Liszt's  Polonaise,  in  C 
minor,  Schumann's  "  Novellettes,"  a  "reverie  fan- 
tastique,"  by  the  concert-giver  himself,  and  Liszt's 
"Soire'e  de  Vienne"  and  "Carneval  von  Pesth" — 
Pesth  soit  dti  Carnaval !  said  I,  who  had  to  listen  to 
it! 

At  a  morning  concert  given  by  Signora  Brunetti, 
the  sisters  Marchi^ii  were,  as  usual,  the  great  attrac- 
tion. They  were  tremenduously  applauded  in  the 
duet  from  Hossini's  Stabat  Mater,  which  duct  was 
encored.  In  addition  to  this  mark  of  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  they  achieved  the  honor  of  being  called 
forward  three  different  times.  Verily,  the  fair  Sis- 
ters are  great  favorites  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  The 
best  piece  in  the  Italian  programme  was  the  "  letter 
air  "  from  Don  Giovanni,  transposed  into  G  major, 
and  divinely  warhled  by  Barbara  Marcbisio.  M.ad. 
Riederi  distinguished  herself  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  sang  a  number  of  bravura  tiifles  excellently,  well 
adapted  for  the  display  of  her  extraordinary  volu- 
bility, and — for  nothing  else. 

I  have  not  yet  finished  my  list  of  concerts.    I  have 


still  to  mention  two  or  three  more,  and  will  begin 
with  that  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gnstave-Ailolph 
Stiftung.  The  audience  was  very  select,  and  the 
bill  of  fare  worthj',  on  the  whole,  of  being  .set  before 
them.  The  stars  of  the  evening  were  Signora  Trc- 
belli,  Herr  Woworski,  and  Herr  Bendel,  who  were, 
one  and  all,  applauded. 

The  next  concert  to  which  I  come,  is  p.articularly 
worthy  of  commemoration,  since  in  it  Charity  and 
Music  were  united.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  which 
will  he  given  in  the  course  of  the  winter  hy  the  Con- 
cei't  Union  for  Charitable  Purposes.  It  took  place 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Albert'  Hahn,  in  the 
concert  room  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  The  only  act- 
ually professional  element  on  the  occasion  was  the 
CO  operation  of  Herr  G.  Schumann,  who  played  the 
pianoforle  part  in  Beethoven's  Grand  Fantasia,  with 
orchestra  and  chorus,  in  the  most  creditable  and  ar- 
tistic fashion.  Among  the  other  executants,  I  must 
mention,  as  worthy  of  special  praise,  the  newly  or- 
ganized amateur  orchestra.  The  chorus  gave  a  really 
beantifnl  piece  bv  Ferdinand  HiUer  :  "0,  weint  um 
sie,"and  a  vocal  quartet  by  W. Rust,  "Waldvijglcin," 
with  an  amount  of  freshness  and  precision  which 
would  not.  have  been  discreditable  to  the  best  of  yonr 
Fnglish  Choral  Societies.  In  the  course  of  the  week, 
I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  flutist,  yclept  Herr  Follz,  at 
a  concert  given  by  himself,  of  course  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  public  acquainted  with  his  own  tal- 
ent, which  is  fir  from  inconsiderable.  Although 
not  a  Pratten,  he  is  by  no  means  to  he  sneezed  at. 
He  overcomes  all  the  1:cchnical  difficulties  of  his  in- 
strument with  pleasing  facility,  entirely  free  from 
anythinc  like  effort,  and  displays  undoubted  good 
taste,  and  deep  feeling.  Another  aspirant  for  fame 
is  Herr  Pajoscheff,  whose  bow — in  whatever  sense 
von  choose  to  take  the  word — I  first  saw  at  a  concert 
for  Charitable  Purposes  given  in  the  Wilhelmstiidt- 
ischc  Theatre.  He  has  yet  much  to  learn,  but  his 
tone  is  nireadv  full  and  rich,  and  his  bowing  (pro- 
nounce this  time,  bo-ina)  capital.  The  most  import- 
ant event  of  the  week,  however,  in  a  "concert  sense," 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last.  It  was  the  performance 
of  Herr  Tanbert's  music  to  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 
It  went  off  brilliantly. 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  I  was  present  at  a  very  imposing 
ceremony  in  the  Royal  Opera  House.  I  allude  to 
the  tenth  performance  of  marches  for  a  prize  offered 
bv  Herr  G.  Bock,  the  eminent  musical  pulilisher. 
The  audience  was  a  most  brilliant  one.  First  and 
foremost  came  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Carl  of 
Prussia  and  Aucrnst  von  AVurtemhnrg,  Prince  Rad- 
ziwill,  their  Excellencies  General  Field  Marshall  von 
Wrangel,  the  ministers  of  state,  Herren  von  d.  Heydt 
and  von  Bcrnuth,  and  a  great  many  oflicers  of  high 
rink  with  their  ladies,  .as  well  as  several  members  of 
corps  diplomatique  with  theirs.  The  pit  was  occupied 
exclusivelv  bv  officers,  while  the  ladies  filled  the 
boxes.  On  the  stairc,  which  the  Intendant  General, 
Herr  von  HUlsenhael,  had  decorated  in  a  very  tasty 
manner,  were  drawn  up  the  bands  of  the  Kiinigl. 
Kaiser  Alexander,  Garde  Grenadier  regiment,  the 
Garde  Fusilier  regiment,  the  1st  and  2nd  Garde  Dra- 
goner  regiment,  and  the  Garde  Schiitzen  Bataillon, 
supported  hy  the  Pioneers,  all  in  grand  unifoim. 
The  programme  consisted  of  the  following  twelve 
marches,  selected  by  the  committee  from  all  those 
sent  in  :  1.  "Des  Preussen  Muth,"  defiling  march 
(infantry);"  2.  "Der  verwegene  Reiter,"  parade 
march  (cavalry)  :  .3.  "  Der  preussiche  Grenadier," 
grenadier  march  (infantry)  ;  4.  "Auf  urd  dran 
Spannt  denj  Hahn,"  (riflemen);  5.  "  Lasst  die 
Trompeten  erscbnllen"  (infantry) ;  6.  "Hoch  wehen 
im  Kampf  der  Prenssen  Fahnen"  (cavalry)  ;  7. 
"VorwHrts  frisch  auf,  den  Desen  zur  Hand"  (infan- 
try) ;  8.  Preussen,  vorwiirts  !"  (riflemen)  ;  9.  ''Fiir 
den  Konig  ins  Feld"  (infantry)  ;  10.  "  Kameraden, 
auf,  za  Pferd  !"  parade  march  (cavalry);"  11. 
"  Unter  Deinen  Fittich,  Preussens  Aar,  rnht's  sich 
sicher!"  (infantry);  12.  "Gott  mit  uns"  (rifiemen). 
After  the  above  marches  had  been  performed,  the 
officers  gave  their  votes.  The  cavalry  march,  No. 
10,  obtained  ISS  ;  the  infantry  march,  No.  .5,  ."i ;  and 
the  rifle  march.  No.  12,107.  On  opening  the  scaled 
envelopes  containing  the  name -of  the  composers, Herr 
Lorenz  of  the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade  ;  Herr  Zikoft,  of 
the  Posen  regiment  of  the  line,  stationed  at  Juhen  ; 
and  Hen-  Schreiber,  of  the  Rhenish  Jilger-Battnillon 
in  Wetzlar,  were  fouiid  to  be  the  composers  of  No. 
10,  No.  5,  and  No.  12,  respectively.  These  perform- 
ances of  the  prize  marches  have  now  existed  for  ten 
years,  and  have  become  an  established  institution  of 
great  importance  to  military  music.  By  their  moans 
a  great  many  talented  young  men,  from  all  points  of 
the  kingdom,  are  introduced  to  the  jfavorable  notice 
"f  the  public,  while  the  army  is  supplied  with 
mirches  of  undoubted  merit.  The  next  perform- 
ance will,  according  to  report,  take  place  next  sum- 
mer at  Potsdam. —  Corr.  London  Musical  World. 
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'ST'ooal.  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

All  forward  !     Adapted  to  the  Garibaldi  Hymn, 
with  the  Italian  words  added.  25 

The  grest  campaign  song  of  the  Italian  army  in 
the  war  of  1859  which  even  row  is  dearer  to  the 
popular  heart  of  the  Italian  people  than  the  go-called 
Natiooal  Hymn  of  Italy.  The  Etigli.'ih  words  are  a 
free  adapt-atioo,  a  war-.'fong  of  American  soldiers, 
whieh  should  become  popular,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  splendid  melody  to  whieh  it  is  fitted. 

I  couldn't  say  no.  S.  J.  St.  Leger.  25 

A  very  pleasing  comic  son;^ . 
Maggie  Gray.     Song  and  Chorus.   G.  A.  Cargill,  25 

A  pleasing  trifle,  written  in  the  popular  style. 
Flag  of  our  heroes.  Song.  C.E.  Kimball.  25 

A  stirring  patriotic  Song. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Warbling  at  morn.  Romance.     Brinley  Richards.  35 

What  amateur  Pianoplayer  has  not  played  or  at 
least  heard  and  admired  that  charming  trifle,  to 
which  the  composer,  Brinley  Richards  has  prefixed 
the  fanciful  title  of  "  Warblings  at  eve  ?"  Here  is  a 
companion  to  it,  and  not  lacking  any  of  the  pretti- 
ness  which  hag  made  the  other  such  a  favorite.  There 
are  no  real  difficulties  in  the  piece. 

The  long  long  we.ary  day.     Transcription. 

Fritz  Spindlei'.  35 

A  sparkling  arrangement  of  this  pretty,  plaintive 
Germ.an  air,  which  should  not  escape  the  attention  of 
teachers,  as  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  lesson 
pieces  of  medium  difficulty. 

Donna  Julia.    Valse  romantique.       H.  Laurent.  25 

One  of  the  best  of  the  English  school  of  Waltzes, 
highly  popular  abroad.  The  piece  has  a  handsome  il- 
lustrated title-page. 


Juanita  Valse. 


C.  D'Alhert.  40 


An  easy  Valse,  introducing  the  air  of  the  popular 
Song,  "Juanita."  Like  all  of  D'Albert'a  Music  It  is 
excellent  to  dance  by. 


Rosenthal  Waltz. 


J.  H.  Eberman.  25 


Rather  easy.    Good  for  instructive  purposes. 

Alpenglockchen  (Alpine  bells)  Tyrolienne. 

T.   Oesten.  30 

A  very  pretty  new  composition — not  difficult — from 
the  author  of  the  Gondellied, Sounds  of  love,and  num- 
erous other  pieces,  original  and  arrangements,  which 
are  in  every  player's  hands. 

Books. 

Zundel's  Melodeon  Instructor. — The  com- 
plete Melodeon  Instructor,  in  seven  parts.  De- 
signed as  a  thorough  Instruction  Book  for  the 
Melodeon,  Seraphine,  ^olean,  Melophean,  Or- 
gan, or  any  similar  instrument.  By  John 
Zundel.        "  2,00 

A  capital  hook  this  for  any  one  wishing  to  acquire 
readily  and  thoroughly  a  knowledge  of  playing  the 
Melodeon  and  all  instruments  of  the  same  class.  Its 
contents  embrace  all  that  can  possibly  be  looked 
for  in  the  form  of  instructions,  examples  and  exer- 
cises. It  is  universally  pronounced  (the  most  thor- 
ough instruction  book  of  the  kind,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Lowell  Mason,  Emilus  Qirac,  Wm.  B. 
Bradbury,  and  every  one  who  has  examined  it. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  this  Jouraal. 

From  Felix  llendelssolin's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  313). 

Rome,  Dec.  30,  1S30, 

Dear  Father!  By  the  date  it  is  to-day  a 
year  since  we  celebrated  vour  birthday  at  Hen- 
sel's;  and  let  me  do  as  if  it  were  acrain  so  now, 
and  let  me  tell  you  soraethinCT  from  Rome,  as  I 
did  then  from  London.  As  a  present  I  think  of 
writing  out  to-morrow  my  ohl  overture  to  the 
solitary  island,  «  and  when  I  put  Deo.  11th  at  the 
bottom,  and  take  the  book  into  my  hands,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  about  to  give  it  to  you 
at  once.  Then  you  would  say,  to  be  sure,  you 
could  not  read  it,  but  still  I  had  brought  you  the 
best  that  I  could  make,  and  if  I  have  the  feeling 
every  day  as  if  T  ought  to  do  that,  yet  it  is  some- 
what peculiar  with  a  birthday  ;  —  I  would  I  were 
there.  Of  how  much  joy  I  wish  you  let  me  be 
silent.  You  know  It  already,  and  you  know  how 
I  and  all  of  us  are  bound  up  in  your  prosperity, 
your  cheerfulness,  and  that  I  can  wish  j'ou  noth- 
ing, in  which  we  should  not  all  doubly  partake. 

To.day  is  feast-day.     I  enjoy  myself  when  I 
think  how  glad  it  must  look  with  you   there  at 
home.     And  while  I  tell  you  how  joyfully  I  live 
here,  I  feel   as  if  I  wished  you  joy.     Really  for 
me  a  time  like  this,  in  which  the  earnest  and  the 
pleasant  are  united,  is  very  quickening  and  ben- 
eficial.    Every  time  that  I  enter  my  room,  I  re- 
joice  anew,  that  I  have  not  to  go  on  further  the 
next  day,  —  that  I  may  quietly  put  off  so  many 
things  until  the  morrow  —  that  I  am  in  Rome  1 
Before,  whatever  a  day  brought  into  my  head, 
was  instantly  crowded  out  again  by  another  day, 
and  the  impressions  chased  each  other ;  whereas 
here  all  can  spread  itself  out  orderly.     I  believe  I 
never  yet  have  worked  with  so  much  zest,  and 
were  I  to  execute   all  that  I  propose,  I  should 
have  to  stay  by  it  the  whole  winter.     To  be  sure. 
I  am  deprived  of  the  great  pleasure  of  imparting 
what  I  finish  to  some  one  who  can  enjoy  and  en- 
ter into  it ;  but  that  impels  me  on  again  to  new 
work,  since  everything  pleases  me  best  myself, 
so  long  as   I  am  in  the  midst  of  it.     And  then 
this  connects  itself  with   the    many   solemnities 
and  festivals  of  all  sorts,  which  for  a  couple  of 
days  crowd  out  work  now  and  then  ;  and  since  I 
have  made  it  my  purpose   to  see  and  enjoy  all  I 
can,  I  do  not  allow  work  to  hinder  me,  and  so 
come  back  to  it  so  much  the  fresher.     It  is  really 
a  glorious   life.     As  to  my   health  I  get  along 
quite  well :  only  the  warm  air,  that  is  to  say  the 
Sdrocco,  affects  my  nerves  very  much,  and   I 
must  be  careful  how  I  play  the  piano  much  and 
late  of  evenings.     But  just  now  it  comes  easy  to 
me  to  omit  that  for  a  day  or  two,  since  in  the 
past  weeks  I  have  had  to  play  almost  every  eve- 
ning.    Bunsen,  who  always  cautions  me  not  to 
play  when  it  is  not  good  for  me,  gave  yesterday 
a  gi-eat  party,  and  I  had  to  go.     I  liked  it  too, 
because  I  made  several  agreeable  acquaintances 

*  Afterwarfis  published  under  tlie  name  "  Overture  to  the 
Hebrides." 


by  the  means,  and  because  Thorwaldsen  espe- 
cially e.xprcssed  himself  in  such  a  friendly  way 
towards  me,  that  I  am  quite  proud  of  it,  since  I 
reverence  him  and  have  always  admired  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men.  He  is  a  man  like  a  lion, 
and  it  refreshes  me  only  to  see  his  face ;  you 
know  at  once  that  he  must  be  a  glorious  artist; 
he  looks  so  clear  out  of  his  eyes,  as  if  everything 
must  shape  itself  to  form  and  image  in  him. 
Moreover,  he  is  altogether  gentle,  and  friendly 
and  mild,  because  he  stands  so  very  high;  and 
yet  I  believe  that  he  can  find  delight  in  smallest 
things.  It  is  a  real  enjoyment  to  me  to  see  a 
great  man,  and  to  think  that  the  original  creator 
of  things  which  are  to  last  forever,  stands,  ini 
his  life,  and  with  all  his  individuality,  before  rae, 
and  is  a  man,  just  as  much  as  others. 

Morning  of  the  Will. — Now  is  the  proper 
birthday  ;  a  few  notes  apropos  to  it  have  just  oc- 
curred to  me ;  and  even  if  they  are  not  good  for 
anything,  there  never  used  to  be  much  in  my 
congratulations.  Fanny  may  make  the  second 
part  to  it ;  I  only  write  what  came  into  my 
mind,  as  I  entered  the  room,  where  the  sun 
shone  again,  and  it  was  your  birthday. 
Andante  I^laestoso, 
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Bunsen   was  just   now   here,    and    sends   his 
greetings,  wishing  you   all  joy.     To   me   he    is 
friendliness  and  attention    itself,    and    I   think, 
since   you   ask   me,  we  shall   get   on  very   well 
together.     You  have  called  P.  up  to  my  mind  in 
all   his  unamiableness  with   a  couple  of  words ; 
indeed  the   Abbate   Santini  is  an  obscure  man 
compared  to  him,  for  he   does  not,  by  his  ungra- 
ciousness and  arrogance,  make  himself  more  im- 
portant than  he   is.     But  just  as  P.  is  one   of 
those  collectors,  who  give   one   an    aversion   to 
learnedness  and  libraries  through  their  narrow- 
heartedness,  so  Santini  is  a  genuine  collector  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.     Whether  his  things 
have  a  great  money  value,  is  all  the  same   to 
him;  —  so  he  gives   everything  away,    without 
distinction,  gladly,  and  only  seeks  all  the  time  to 
get  something  new  ;  for  his  chief  concern  is  the 
difl^usion  and  general  knowledge  of  his  old  music. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  then,  because  now  ev- 
ery morning  he  must  figure  ex  officio  in  his  violet 
robe  in  St.  Peter's; — but  If  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  an  old  text,  he  will  say  so  without  hesita- 
tion, since  he  takes  no  credit  to  himself  for  being 
the  first.     He  is,  properly  speaking,   a  limited 
man,  and  that  I  hold  in  a  certain  sense  a  great 
praise ;    for  as    he  is  no  luminary,  musical    or 
of   any  sort,  and   has,  moi-eover,  much   resem- 
blance with  the  lay-brother  who  would  penetrate 
the  mysteries,  he  knows  how  to  confine  himself 
strictly  to  his  sphere.     Music  does  not  interest 
him   much,  when  It  only  stands  in  his  bookcase  i 
and  he  Is,  and  holds  himself  to  be  nothing  but  a 
quiet  and  Industrious  laborer.     That  he  Is  tedi- 
ous, and  also  at  times  not  without  sharpness,  one 
must  freely  admit;  but  when  a  man  has  and  pur- 
sues a  definite  direction,  and  develops  it  accord- 
ing to  his  powers,  in  order  to  benefit  other  men 
by  It,  and  carry  the  thing  onward,  I  like  him, 
and  believe  that  everybody  ought  to  respect  himi 
all  the  same,  whether  he  be  tedious  or  agreeable'' 
I  should  like  to  have  you  read  that  before  P. 

It   always  makes  me  inwardly  wrathy,  when 
men,  who  have  no  direction   at  all,  presume  to 
judge  of  others,  who  pursue  some  object,  though 
it  be  the  smallest ;  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
lately  served  a  musician  In  a  social  party  here  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities.     He  undertook  to  speak 
of  Mozart,  and  since  Bunsen  and  his  sister  love 
Palestrina,  he   sought  to  Ingratiate  himself  with 
them   by    asking    me,    for   Instance :    What    I 
thought  then  of  the  good  Mozart  with  his  sins  ? 
But  I  answered :  I  for  my  part  would  Instantly 
give  up  my  virtues,  and  take  Mozart's  sins  in- 
stead; how  virtuous  ^eis,  though,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine.     The  people  began  to  laugh,  and    had 
their  pleasure  In  it.     That  such  folks  should  feel 
no  modesty  before  great  names !     It  Is  a  consola- 
tion, though,  that  It  is  the  same  thing  in  all  the 
arts  ;  the  painters  do  no  better  here.     They  are 
frightful  people,  when   you  see  them  sitting  in 
their  Cafe  Greco.    I  almost  never  go  there,  I  have 
such  a  horror  of  them  and  their  favorite  place. 
It  is  a  little,  dark  room,  some  eight  paces  wide, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  room  one  may  smoke  to- 
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bacco,  on  the  other  not.  There  they  sit  round 
on  the  benches,  with  their  broad  hats  on,  big 
butcher  dogs  beside  them,  throat,  cheeks,  the 
■whole  face  covered  with  hair,  make  a  horrible 
stench  (only  on  one  side  of  the  room),  and  say 
coarse  things  to  one  another ;  the  dogs  take  care 
for  the  dissemination  of  vermin  ;  a  neck-tie,  a 
frock  would  be  innovations — what  the  beard 
leaves  free  of  the  face,  is  hidden  by  the  specta- 
cles ;  and  so  they  drink  colTee,  and  talk  of  Titian 
and  Pordenone,  as  if  they  sat  beside  them,  and 
also  wore  beards  and  wide-awake  hats  !  And 
then  they  make  such  sick  Madonnas,  such  feeble 
saints,  such  milksops  of  heroes,  that  one  feels  a 
desire  to  smash  into  them  i-ight  and  left. 

These  infernal  judges  do  not  shrink  even  from 
the  picture  by  Titian  in  the  Vatican,  about 
which  you  ask  me.  It  has  no  object  and  no 
meaning,  say  they ;  and  that  a  master,  who  oc- 
cupies himself  a  long  time  full  of  love  and  devo- 
tion with  a  picture,  must  probably  have  seen  as  far 
as  they  with  their  motley  spectacles,  never  occurs 
to  any  of  them.  And  if  I  never  can  do  more 
my  whole  life  long,  I  mean  to  say  the  rudest 
things,  and  from  my  heart,  to  all  those  who  have 
no  respect  before  their  masters ;  in  that  I  shall 
have  done  one  good  work  at  least.  But  here 
they  stand,  and  see  these  splendid  revelations,  of 
which  they  have  no  sort  of  conception,  and  then 
dare  to  judge  them.  On  the  picture  there  are 
three  degrees  or  stadia,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  them,  represented,  (as  there  are 
also  in  the  Transfiguration).  Below  stand  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  represented  as  suffering,  endur- 
ing and  oppressed  ;  on  every  face  dejection,  almost 
impatience ;  one,  in  a  rich  bishop's  garb,  looks 
with  the  liveliest,  most  painful  yearning  upward, 
as  if  he  wept,  and  yet  he  cannot  see  what  al- 
ready floats  above  them  all,  and  what  ice  kuowi 
who  stand  before  the  picture.  Above  them' 
namely,  in  a  cloud  sits  the  Madonna  with  the 
child,  full  of  serenitj',  and  surrounded  by  angels, 
who  have  wound  many  wreaths ;  and  the  Christ 
child  holds  one  of  them,  and  seems  to  want  to 
crown  the  saints  below  immediately,  but  the 
mother  for  the  moment  holds  him  back.  The 
contrast  of  the  pain  and  sufferings  below,  where 
St.  Sebastian  looks  so  darkly  and  almost  indiffer- 
ently out  of  the  picture,  with  the  high,  untroubled 
serenity  in  the  clouds,  where  the  wreaths  are  all 
ready  for  them,  is  altogether  splendid.  High 
over  the  Madonna  group  again  hovers  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  which  a  clear,  beautiful  light  diffuses 
itself,  and  so  it  forms  the  keystone  of  the  whole. 
It  just  now  occurs  to  me,  that  Goethe,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  first  stay  in  Rome,  describes  the 
picture  and  admires  it ;  but  1  have  not  the  book 
here,  and  so  cannot  read  it  over  to  see  how  far  it 
agrees  with  my  account.  He  speaks  at  length  of 
it ;  it  was  then  in  the  Quirinal,  and  did  not  come 
until  later  to  the  Vatican.  Now  whether  it  was 
made  to  order,  as  these  people  maintain,  or  for 
whatever  other  reason,  it  is  all  the  same.  He 
has  put  his  own  feeling,  his  own  poetry  into  it,  and 
so  it  has  become  his  own.  Schadow,  with  whom 
I  have  pleasant  and  frequent  intercourse,  since 
he  generally,  and  in  his  own  department  espe- 
cially, judges  very  mildly,  clearly  and  calmly, 
recognizing  all  ti'ue  greatness,  lately  thought, 
that  Titian  never  had  painted  an  indifferent  and 
tedious  picture,  and  I  believe  he  is  right ;  for  life 
and  inspiration  and  the  healthiest  power  speak 
out  of  all  that  he  has  represented ;  and  where 


these  are,  it  is  good  to  be.  But  this  now  is  the 
fine,  the  unique  thing  here  :  that  one  sees  only 
things  that  have  been  written  about,  talked 
about,  painted,  judged,  for  better  or  for  worse,  a 
thousand  times  ;  by  the  greatest  masters,  by  the 
smallest  scholars,  now  praised  and  now  found 
fault  with  ;  yet  still  the  things  make  such  a  fresh 
and  quickening  impression  on  one,  that  they  ex- 
cite each  differently  according  to  his  idiosyncracy. 
Here  you  can  always  refresh  yourself  from  men 
by  turning  to  the  surroundings,  which  is  fre- 
quently reversed  in  Berlin. 

Ihavejust  received  your  letter  of  the  27th,  and 
I  am  heartily  rejoiced  that  I  have  already  an- 
swered many  things  which  you  ask  in  it.  There 
is  no  hurry  about  the  letters  which  I  asked  for  ;  I 
have  in  the  meantime  made  almost  more  ac- 
quaintances than  I  like  to  have,  because  late  sit- 
ting up  and  making  music  does  not  agree  with 
me  at  all  in  Home,  and  so  I  can  wait  for  them 
with  patience.  Formerly  it  was  not  po,  and 
therefore  I  asked  so  pressingly.  Only  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  you  say  to  me  of  the  cote- 
ries, which  I  have  now  outgrown  ;  for  I  know 
that  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  always  from  our  hearts 
hated  and  dreaded  that  which  commonly  goes  by 
that  name,  to-wit :  an  exclusive,  narrow,  empty 
companionship,  which  cleaves  to  mere  externals. 
But  it  is  almost  natural,  that  among  men  who 
see  each  other  daily,  without  their  interest  chang- 
ing ;  who  must,  too,  lack  participation  in  public 
things  (as  is  indeed  the  case  in  Berlin,  the  thea- 
tre excepted),- — that  with  them  a  humorous, 
lively,  unique  way  of  speaking  about  things 
should  easily  form  itself,  and  that  so  a  peculiar, 
perhaps  even  uniform  language  should  spring  up  ; 
but  that  can  form  no  coterie.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  never  belong  to  a  coterie,  wheth- 
er I  be  in  Rome  or  Wittemberg.  I  am  glad  that 
the  last  word  I  wrote,  before  your  letter  came, 
was,  that  in  Berlin  one  must  seek  relief  from  the 
surroundings  in  men  ;  and  that  shows,  that  I 
have  no  word  to  say  for  the  coterie  spirit,  since 
that  only  separates  men  from  one  another.  I 
should  be  sorry,  if  you  should  remark  such  a 
thing,  except  momentarily,  of  me  or  of  any  one 
of  us.  Pardon  me,  dear  father,  that  1  defend 
myself  so  earnestly  against  that  intimation ;  but 
I  have  already  the  deepest  aversion  to  that 
word,  and  you  write  me  in  this  very  letter,  that 
I  must  always  speak  right  out,  just  as  I  feel ;  so 
do  not  take  it  ill  of  me. 

To-day  I  was  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  great 
solemnities,  called  Absolutions,  for  the  Pope  have 
commenced,  and  will  last  until  Tuesday,  when 
the  Cardinals  go  into  conclave.  The  building  is 
beyond  all  representation.  To  me  it  seems  like 
a  great  work  of  Nature,  —  a  forest,  masses  of 
rocks  or  the  like  ;  for  I  always  lose  the  idea  of  a 
human  work  in  it.  One  looks  up  at  the  ceiling, 
as  little  as  at  the  sky.  One  loses  himself  in  it, 
goes  to  walk  in  it,  and  walks  himself  soon  very 
weary.  Divine  service  is  held  and  sung  in  it; 
but  you  only  notice  it  when  you  come  near  to 
it.  The  baptismal  angels  are  uncouth  giants ; 
the  doves  colossal  birds  of  prey ;  one  loses  all 
idea  of  measure  and  proportion  ;  and  yet  one 
feels  his  heart  wide  open,  when  he  stands  beneath 
the  cupola,  and  sees  clear  to  the  top  in  one  look. 
To-day  a  monstrous  catafalque  is  erected  in  the 
nave,  which  has  about  this  form,  f     In  the  mid- 

t  Here  follows  in  the  letter  a  little  drawing  of  the  cata- 
falque. 


die  under  the  pillars  stands  the  coffm  ;  the  thing 
is  tasteless,  and  yet  it  makes  a  strange  eflect. 
The  upper  round  is  thickly  set  with  candlesticks; 
so,  too,  the  ornaments  upon  it ;  the  lower  round 
likewise,  and  over  the  coffin  hangs  a  burning 
lamp.  Beneath  the  statues  burn  innumerable 
candles;  moreover  the  whole  is  over  100  feet 
high,  and  stands  directly  against  you,  when  you 
enter.  And  now  tlie  guard  of  honor  and  the 
Swiss  march  round  in  a  quadrangle;  in  every 
corner  sits  a  Cardinal  in  deep  mourninif  with  his 
servants,  holding  great  burning  torches,  and 
then  begins  the  chant  witli  the  Responsoria,  mo- 
notonous and  simple,  as  you  know  it.  It  is  the 
only  time  they  ever  sing  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  it  makes  a  wonderful  effect.  Only 
to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  singers  (I  may  do 
that),  and  to  look  at  them,  gives  one  a  splendid 
impression.  For  there  they  all  stand  around 
their  colossal  book,  ont  of  which  they  sing,  and 
the  book  again  is  lighted  with  a  colossal  torch, 
that  burns  before  it;  and  the  way  they  all  crowd 
one  another  in  their  robes,  in  order  to  see  and 
sing  well,  and  Baini  with  his  monkish  face  beats 
time  with  his  hand,  and  now  and  then  scolds  vio- 
lently in  the  midst  of  it,  and  then  to  observe 
all  the  various  Italian  faces,  is  a  pleasure.  And 
as  one  always  here  has  only  to  hasten  from  one 
enjoyment  to  another,  so  it  is  also  in  their 
churches,  particularly  in  St.  Peter's,  where  a 
couple  of  steps  change  the  whole  scene  instantly. 
I  went  to  the  extreme  end,  and  there  was  a  won- 
derful spectacle.  Through  the  wound  columns 
of  the  high  altar,  which  you  know  is  as  high  as 
the  Schloss  in  Berlin,  and  aivay  over  the  space  of 
the  cupola,  you  saw,  in  diminishing  perspective, 
the  whole  catafalque  with  its  rows  of  lights,  and 
the  many  little  men  who  crowded  round  it. 
When  the  music  begins,  the  tones  come  much 
later  back  there,  and  die  away  and  vanish  in  the 
immeasurable '  space,  so  that  one  hears  the 
strangest,  most  indefinite  harmonies.  Change 
your  position  again,  and  place  yourself  in  front 
of  the  catafalque,  and  instantly  you  have,  behind 
the  glow  of  the  many  lights,  and  all  the  shining 
splendor,  the  twilight  cupola  full  of  blue  vapor, 
and  that  is  altogether  indescribable.  —  In  short, 
it  is  Rome  ! 

The  letter  has  grown  long  ;  I  will  close  it ;  it 
will  arrive  just  at  Christmas.  A  joyous  festival 
then  to  you  all!  But  I  send  gifts  also;  they 
will  set  out  day  after  to-morrow,  and  arrive  on 
the  day  of  the  silver  wedding.  Many  glad  festal 
days  eome  close  together  here,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know,  whether  I  shall  think  myself  away 
to  you  to-day,  and  wish  you  joy,  dear  father,  or 
whether  to  think  with  the  letter,  and  arrive  on 
Christmas  eve  and  not  be  admitted  by  mother 
through  the  room  in  which  the  tree  is  building. 
But  I  must  take  it  out  in  thinking.  May  you 
all  fare  well  and  be  happy.  Felix. 

I  have  just  got  your  letter,  bringing  me  the 
news  of  Goethe's  sickness.  How  I  was  person- 
ally affected  by  it,  is  not  to  be  told.  All  the 
evening  his  last  words :  "  We  will  see  to  it  to 
keep  ourselves  on  our  feet  till  your  return,"  rang 
continually  in  my  ears,  and  allowed  no  other 
thoughts  to  come  up;  and,  if  he  is  gone,  Germa- 
ny assumes  another  form  for  artists.  I  have 
never  thought  of  Germany  as  a  country  without 
rejoicing  from  ■my  heart,  and  feeling  proud  that 
Goethe  lives  in  it  ;  and   the   after-growth  looks, 
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for  the  most  part,  so  weak  and  sickly,  that  one's 
heart  is  heavy.  He  is  the  last,  and  closes  a 
bright,  happy  period  before  us  !  Tlie  year  ends 
terribly  serious. 

(To  be  continued. 1 


Translated  for  this  .Tournal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  Germau  of  Dr.  HEINUicn  von  Krelssle. 

(Contioue'l  from  page  322.) 

To  the  letters  just  cited    may  be  added  these, 

addressed  to  his   brother    (probably  Ferdinand) 

from  Gmunden  : 

Sept.  12, 1825. 

"  Dear  Brother ! 

I  should  really  like,  as  you  desire,  to  make  a 
full  description  of  our  journey  to  Salzburg  and 
Gastein ;  but  you  know  how  little  fitted  1  am  to 
narration  and  description.  Bat  since  I  should 
have  in  any  case  to  tell  it  upon  my  return  to 
Vienna,  I  will  rather  venture  now  in  writing, 
than  then  orally,  to  sketch  a  feeble  picture  of  all 
these  extraordinary  beauties  ;  in  this  way  I  may 
hope  to  bit  it,  better  than  in  the  other. 

"  We  set  out  on  our  journey  about  the  middle 
of  August  fi'om  Steyer,  and  went  by  the  way  of 
Kremsmiinster,  which  in  fact  I  had  often  seen 
before,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
situation,  I  cannot  pass  by.  You  overlook  a  very 
lovely  valley,  interrupted  by  some  gentle  little 
hills  ;  on  the  right  side  rises  a  not  inconsiderable 
mountain,  on  whose  summit  the  far-stretching 
convent  offers  already  from  the  carriage  way, 
which  leads  down  over  an  opposing  brook,  a  most 
splendid  sight,  particularly  heightened  by  the 
mathematical  tower.  Here,  where  we  have  for 
sometime  past  been  known,  especially  Herr  von 
Vogl,  who  has  studied  here,  we  were  very  friend- 
ly received,  but,  without  tarrying,  kept  on  our 
way,  which  afforded  nothing  worthy  of  especial 
mention,  until  we  came  to  Vfiklabruch,  where 
we  arrived  in  the  evening  ;  a  dreary  nest. 

"  The  next  morning  we  careie,  by  Strasswalch- 
en  and  Frankenmarkt,  to  Ncumarkt,  where  we 
dined.  These  places,  which  already  lie  within 
the  Salzburg  region,  are  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  building  of  the  houses.  Nearly 
everything  is  of  wood.  The  wooden  kitchen 
utensils  are  arranged  on  wooden  stands,  set 
against  the  houses  on  the  outside,  around  which 
run  wooden  walks.  Everywhere  too  on  the 
houses  hang  old  riddled  targets;  which  have 
been  preserved  as  trophies  from  times  long 
passed  away  ;  for  frequently  we  find  the  date 
1600  and  1500.  Here  too  begins  the  Bavarian 
money.  From  Neumarkt,  which  is  the  last  post 
before  Salzburg,  you  already  see  the  mountain 
peaks,  just  covered  with  snow,  look  out  from  the 
Salzburg  valley.  About  five  (English)  miles 
from  Neumarkt  the  country  becomes  wonderfully 
beautiful.  The  Waller- See,  which  spreads  out 
its  clear  bluish  green  water  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  enlivens  this  graceful  landscape  in  the  most 
glorious  manner.  The  situation  is  very  high, 
and  from  this  point  it  descends  continually  to 
Salzburg.  The  mountains  rise  higher  and  higher; 
especially  the  fabulous  Untersberg  looms  up  mag- 
ically as  it  were  above  the  rest.  The  villages 
show  traces  of  former  opulence.  On  the  com- 
monest peasants'  houses  you  find  everywhere 
marble  window  and  door  posts,  also  frequently 
doorsteps   of  red   marble.     The  sun   veils   itself 


and  the  heavy  clouds  pass  over  the  black  moun- 
tains like  misty  spectres  ;  but  they  do  not  touch 
the  crown  of  the  Untersberg;  they  creep  by  him, 
as  if  they  feared  his  dreadful  import.  The  wide 
valley,  sown  with  single  castles,  churches  and 
farm-houses,  grows  more  and  more  visible  to  the 
enraptured  eye.  Towers  and  palaces  show  them- 
selves by  degrees  ;  at  length  you  pass  the  Capu- 
chin mountain,  whose  huge  rock-wall,  close  by 
the  roadside,  soars  up  perpendicularly  and  looks 
fearfully  down  upon  the  traveller.  The  Unters- 
berg with  his  attendants  grows  gigantic ;  his 
greatness  will  almost  crush  us. 

"  And  now  we  enter,  through  some  stately 
alleys,  into  the  city  itself.  Fortifications,  wholly 
of  free-stone  blocks,  surround  this  once  celebrat- 
ed seat  of  the  Electors.  The  gates  of  the  city 
with  their  inscriptions  announce  the  vanished 
might  of  the  priesthood.  Mere  houses  of  four 
or  five  stories  fill  the  rather  broad  streets;  and 
passing  the  oddly  ornamented  house  of  Theo- 
phrastus  Paracelsus,  we  go  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Salzach,  which  roars  by  strong  and  dark 
and  turbid.  The  city  itself  made  a  rather 
gloomy  impression  on  me,  while  the  cloudy 
weather  darkened  the  old  houses  still  more  ;  and 
besides  this,  the  fortress,  which  lies  on  the  high- 
est summit  of  the  Monchberg,  winks  its  spirit 
greeting  down  into  all  streets  of  the  city.  But 
as  unfortunately  it  began  to  rain  immediately  on 
our  arrival — a  very  common  case  here — we 
could  not  manage  to  see  much,  except  the  many 
palaces  of  splendid  churches  visible  in  passing. 
By  Herr  Pauernfeind,  a  merchant  of  Herr  v. 
Vogl's  acquaintance,  we  were  introduced  at  the 
house  of  Count  von  Platz,  President  of  the 
Landrecht,  by  whose  family,  already  acquainted 
with  us  by  name,  we  were  most  friendlilj  receiv- 
ed. Vogl  sang  .some  songs  by  me,  whereupon 
we  were  invited  for  the  following  evening  and 
asked  to  produce  our  bag  and  baggage  before  a 
select  circle,  which  proved  much  to  the  taste  of 
all,  the  Ape  BTaria,*  mentioned  in  my  first  letter, 
meeting  with  especial  favor. 

"The  way  in  which  Vogl  sings  and  I  accom- 
pany, the  way  we  seem  in  such  a  moment  to  be 
one,  is  something  wholly  new,  unheard  of  to  these 
people.  After  we  had  ascended  the  Monchberg 
the  next  morning,  from  which  one  overlooks  a 
large  part  of  the  city,  I  could  not  but  be  aston- 
ished at  the  multitude  of  splendid  buildings, 
palaces  and  churches.  But  there  are  few  inhab- 
itants here,  many  houses  stand  empty,  many  are 
only  occupied  by  one,  or  at  the  most  two  or  three 
families.  On  the  squares,  of  which  there  are 
many  and  beautiful  ones,  grass  grows  between 
the  flag-stones,  so  little  are  they  trodden.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  heavenly  building  after  the  model 
of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome,  of  course  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  length  of  the  church  has  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  is  surrounded  by  four  im- 
mense courts,  each  one  of  which  forms  a  great 
square.  Before  the  entrance  stand  the  apostles 
in  gigantic  size  hewn  out  of  stone.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  supported  by  many  marble 
columns,  is  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  Elec- 
tors, and  in  all  its  parts  is  indeed  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. The  light,  falling  in  through  the  cupola, 
lights  up  every  corner.  This  extraordinary 
brightness  makes  a  divine  effect,  and  might  be 
commended  to  all  churches.    On  the  four  squares, 

*  The  well-known  hymn  among  the  songs  from  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake." 


which  surround  the  church,  are  found  great  foun- 
tains, which  are  ornamented  wilh  the  boldest 
and  most  splendid  figures. 

"  From  here  we  went  into  the  cloister  of  St. 
Peter's,  where  Michael  Haydn  has  resided.  This 
church  too  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Here,  as 
you  know,  is  found  the  monument  of  M.  Haydn. 
It  is  really  fine,  but  in  an  out-of  the-way  corner. 
There  is  something  childish  also  in  these  little 
billets  lying  round  ;  the  urn  contains  his  head. 
May  thy  clear,  tranquil  spirit  hover  over  me, 
thou  good  Haydn,  thought  I  to  myself;  and  even 
if  I  cannot  be  so  clear  and  tranquil,  yet  surely 
no  one  on  earth  reverences  thee  so  inwardly  as 
I.  (A  heavy  tear  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  we 
passed  on).  We  dined  at  Herr  Pauernfeind's, 
and  when  the  weather  in  the  afternoon  allowed 
us  to  go  out,  we  ascended  the  Nonnenberg,which, 
although  not  high,  affords  the  most  beautiful 
prospect.  It  overlooks  the  hinder  valley  of 
Salzburg.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  to 
you  the  loveliness  of  this  valley.  Imagine  a 
garden,  covering  many  miles,  and  in  it  countless 
palaces  and  estates,  which  look  out  of  or 
through  the  trees ;  imagine  a  river,  winding 
through  the  most  variegated  meadow  ;  imagine 
meadows  and  fields,  like  so  many  carpets  of  the 
finest  colors ;  then  the  splendid  masses  which 
wind  like  ribbands  round  them,  and  finally  alleys, 
miles  long,  of  immense  trees,  all  surrounded  by 
an  immeasurable  row  of  highest  mountains, 
standing  like  watchmen  over  this  heavenly  val- 
ley ;  imagine  this,  and  still  you  have  but  a  feeble 
idea  of  its  inexpressible  beauty.  The  rest  of  the 
notabilities  of  Salzburg,  which  I  only  saw  on  our 
return  journey,  I  will  leave  till  then,  and  follow 
up  my  description  chronologically." 

Sept.  21.    Steyer. 

"  You  see  by  the  date,  that  several  days  have 
flown  between  this  and  my  former  line,  and  we 
from  Gmunden  have  settled  down  upon  Steyer- 
To  continue  my  description  then  (of  which  I  al- 
ready repent,  because  it  lasts  too  long  for  me), 
here  follows  the  following  as  follows :  The  fol- 
ing  morning  was  the  finest  day  of  the  world  and 
inthewoi-ld.  The  Untersberg  (Under-hill),  or 
properly  the  Uppermost,  shone  and  glittered  with 
his  squadron  and  the  common  rabble  of  the  rest 
of  the  mountains  splendidly  in,  or  rather  near, 
the  sun.  We  rode  through  the  vale  above  de- 
scribed, as  through  Elysium  ;  the  valley,  though, 
has  this  advantage  over  that  Paradise,  that  we 
sat  in  a  charming  coach,  which  convenience 
Adam  and  Eve  had  not.  Instead  of  the  wild 
beasts,  we  met  many  sorts  of  the  most  darling 
maidens.  It  is  not  right,  that  I  make  such  mis- 
erable jokes  in  so  beautiful  a  country,  but  to-day 
for  once  I  cannot  be  serious.  And  so.  sunk  in 
rapture,  we  steered  on  composedly  over  the  love- 
ly day  and  over  the  yet  more  lovely  country, 
meeting  with  nothing  striking,  except  in  a  dainty 
building,  which  is  called  Monat-Sclilossclien.  be- 
cause an  Elector  had  it  built  for  his  sweetheart 
in  a  single  month.  That  everybody  knows  here, 
but  no  one  is  shocked  at  it.  A  tolerance  most 
delightful.  This  little  building  also  seeks  to 
glorify  the  valley  by  its  charms. 

After  a  few  hours  we  arrived  in  the  remarka- 
ble but  exceedingly  dirty  and  gloomy  city  Hal- 
lein.  The  inhabitants  all  look  like  spectres,  pale, 
hollow-eyed  and  lean  enough  for  kindlings.  This 
frightful  contrast,  which  this  view  of  the  Eatzen- 
stadtl,  &o.,  upon  that  valley  produces,  made  an 
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extremeful  fatal  impression  on  me.  It  is  as  if 
one.  fell  from  tbe  sky  upon  a  dung-heap,  or  after 
Mozart's  music  heard  a  piece  by  the  immortal  A. 
Vogl  was  not  to  be  moved  to  visit  the  salt  mine 
and  works;  his  great  soul,  goaded  by  his  gout, 
strove  towards  Gastein,  as  does  the  traveller  in  a 
dark  night  to  a  light  point.  So  we  rode  on  past 
Golling,  vdiere  the  first  high,  insurmountable 
mountains  showed  themselves,  through  whose 
fearful  gorges  the  pass  Lueg  leads.  After  we 
had  climbed  slowly  up  over  one  great  mountain, 
terrible  mountains  before  our  nose,  as  well  as  on 
both  sides,  so  that  one  oould  believe  the  world 
was  nailed  up  here  with  boards,  suddenly  we 
looked,  on  reaching  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain,  down  into  a  frightful  gorge,  and  one 
felt  his  heart  fluttered  somewhat  for  a  moment. 
But  recovering  from  the  first  fright,  you  see  these 
wild  high  walls  of  rock,  which  seem  to  shut  us  in 
at  a  little  distance,  like  a  blind  alley,  and  you 
study  in  vain  to  find  the  exit.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  nature,  man  too  has  sought  to  im- 
mortalize his  yet  more  dreadful  bestiality.  For 
here  it  was,  where  the  Bavarians  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Tyroleans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Salz- 
ach,  which  roaring  paves  its  way  deep,  deep  be- 
low, committed  that  horrible  murder,  when  the 
Tyroleans,  hidden  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
fired  down  with  hellish  cries  of  exultation  upon 
the  Bavarians,  who  sought  to  gain  the  pass,  and 
who,  being  hit,  plunged  down  into  the  abyss,  un- 
able to  see  whence  the  shots  came.  This  most 
shameful  beginning,  which  was  continued  several 
days  and  weeks,  they  have  sought  partly 
to  indicate  and  partly  to  expiate  (through 
such  holy  signs)  by  a  chapel  on  the  Ba- 
varian side  and  by  a  red  cross  in  the  rocks 
on  the  Tyrolean  side.  O  glorious  Christ,  to  how 
many  shameful  deeds  thou  hast  to  lend  thine 
image.  Thyself  the  ghastliest  monument  of  hu- 
man depravity,  they  set  thine  image  up  as  if  they 
would  say:  'See!  with  rude  feet  we  have  trampled 
the  most  perfect  creation  of  almighty  God  ;  shall 
it  cost  us  any  pains  with  light  hearts  to  annihi- 
late the  remaining  vermin,  called  men  ?' 

"  But  let  us  avert  our  eyes  from  such  humili- 
ating reflections,  and  see  to  it  rather,  that  we 
come  out  of  this  hole.  After  descending  for  a 
good  while,  the  two  rock  walls  advancing  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  and  the  road  with  the 
stream  becoming  narrowed  to  four  yards  breadth, 
suddenly,  where  one  least  suspects  it,  under  an 
overhanging  rock,  where  the  pent  up  Salzach 
rages  furiously,  the  road  turns,  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  traveller.  For  now  we  go  ahead 
upon  a  broader  way,  and  level,  although  still 
shut  in  by  mountains  heaven-high.  At  noon  we 
arrived  in  Werffen.  A  market,  with  an  import- 
ant fortification,  built  by  the  Salzburg  Electors, 
is  now  being  renovated  by  the  Emperor.  On 
our  return  we  a,scended  it;  it  commands  a  splen- 
did prospect  of  the  valley,  which  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  huge  Werffher  mountains,  which 
you  see  as  far  as  Gastein.  Heaven  !  Devil ! 
what  a  frightful  thing  is  a  description  of  a  jour- 
ney !  I  can  go  no  further.  As  I  shall  come  in 
the  first  days  of  October  to  Vienna,  I  wdl  hand 
you  this  scribbling  myself  and  tell  you  the  rest 
by  word  of  mouth." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Johanna  Wagner. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  IVoiid,  {London). 
"Why"— asks  the  Recensionen  of  Vienna— "  has 


Johanna  Wagner  (Mad.  Jachmann)  appeared  in  the 
drama  1  " 

If  we  conslfler  tliis  lady's  career — extending:  over 
more  than  twenty  years — as  a  singer,  the  final  result 
of  her  professional  exertions  does  not  strike  us  as 
occupviiiir  quite  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  tnodern  stage  as  a  number  of  German  musical 
critics  liave  taken  upon  themselves  to  represent.  Her 
vocal  efforts  were  deficient  in  the  creative  element, 
properly  so  speaking,  for  all  that  was  most  brilliant 
in  them  was  founded  upon  the  genial  impevsonntions 
of  iMad.  Schrreder-Devrient.  In  Berlin,  Mad.  Wag- 
ner's imposing  figure  exercised  a  special  power  of 
attraction,  and  lier  Orpheus  gained  for  her  the  undi- 
vided approI)aiion  of  the  lovers  of  classical  music. 
Although  not  of  great  compass,  her  voice  po.^sessed 
strength,  and,  in  the  lower  register,  rich  volume. 
I'lit,  without  pity  for  herself,  she  speedily  ruined  these 
advantages,  by  singing  such  parts  as  Valeiuine, 
Fidclio,  &c.,  which  required  of  her  voice  Avliat  was 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  friendly  warning  of 
criticism  was  allowed  to  pass  by  unheeded.  Accus- 
tomed to  lay  on  her  colors  thickly,  what  she  princi- 
pally aimed  at,  in  her  impersonations,  were  startling 
effects,  which,  as  her  voice,  by  being  continually 
forced  upwards  and  downwards,  had  become  dull  and 
fiat,  she  was  at  last  unable  to  produce.  That  a  lady 
who  has  sung  for  ten  years  in  one  place,  should  have 
f)und  a  circle  of  admirers  and  enthuiasts,  is  some- 
thing perfectly  natural.  Unfortunately,  the  applause 
lavished  on  her  by  these  persons  was  no  longer  able 
to  fire,  lightning  like,  the  masses,  and,  despite  all 
exertions  in  other  quarters  as  well,  Mad.  Wagner 
was  compelled  to  think  of  retiring  from  the  Opera. 
In  order  that  this  step  might  not  involve  her  retiie- 
ment  from  tlie  stage  altogether,  an  expedient  was  hit 
upon  ;  it  was  agreed  that  her  claim  for  a  pension 
should  be  bought  for  a  respectable  sum,  and,  in 
addition,  that  her  expressed  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
appear  in  spoken  drama  should  be  granted.  In  this 
way  was  the  appearance  of  ]Mad.  Wagner,  the  singer, 
in  Goethe's  Ifiqenie  brought  about,  after  dne  endeav- 
ors, by  means  of  puffing,  to  gain  over  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  for  this  "  fir.st  attempt." 

"  How  " — continues  the  Recensionen — "  did  Mad- 
Wagner  make  her  appearance  in  the  drama  ?  " 

On  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  accompanying 
royal  birthdays,  people  hero,  as  a  general  rule,  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  theatre  very  crowded, 
and  custom  required  th.it  the  audience  should  refrain 
from  loud  applause.  The  "  dramatic  attempt  "  of 
Mad.  Wagner,  the  singer,  drew  a  house  crammed  to 
the  ceiling,  and,  with  that  want  of  tact,  which 
usually  distinguishes  over-zealous  friends.  Mad. 
Wagner,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  w-as  received 
with  applause  wdiich  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
cease,  and  honored,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  with 
bouquets,  just  as  if  she  had  been  an  actress  already 
crowned  with  fame.  People,  however,  soon  became 
aware  that  the  "  attempt  "  was  not  successful.  The 
tnmuUnous  almse  of  ai)plause,  unfortunately  now 
naturalized  in  ballet  and  opera,  was  transplanted  into 
tbe  more  modest  area  of  the  theatre,  and  it  is  almost 
beyond  dispute  that  a  "  higher "  claque  than  the 
ordinary  one  intended  to  surprise  the  public,  the 
critics,  and  the  Intcndant-General.  A  number  of  the 
Berlin  critics  were,  it  is  true,  bewildered  by  such  a 
hubbub,  and  saved  themselves  from  pronouncing  an 
opinion  by  indulging  in  cheap  enthusiasm ;  the  more 
prudent  ones,  however,  although  speaking  with  evi- 
dent mildness  and  indulgence,  were  but  little  edified 
by  Mad.  Wagner's  Ifigenie.  Herr  Eotscher,  for 
instance,  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Subsequent  perform- 
ances will  enable  us  to  say  what  share  respect  for  the 
dramatic  sinrjer  hail  in  these  ovations.  That  the  lady 
should,  immediately  on  her  appearance,  be  greeted 
by  uproarious  applause,  was  not  a  mark  of  much  tact, 
since  Mad.  Wagner  was  appearing  for  the  first  time 
in  this  branch  of  art.  Indeed  she  will  do  well,  as  a 
rule,  to  seek  protection  against  blundering  friends, 
who,  to  judge  by  this  first  sample,  can  only  injure 
her.  The  present  criticisms  ought  to  be  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  aspirant  in  this  neio  field  for  her 
exertions.  If  we  were  to  mention  everything  with 
which  we  disagreed,  we  should  be  obliged  to  extend 
our  notice  into  a  regular  treatise."  We  are,  therefore, 
not  alone  in  our  tolerably  candid  criticism,  and  it  was 
to  he  feared  that  the  public,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  would  suffer  from  a  terrible  reaction,  after 
their  fit  of  frenzy  was  over.  When  personal  sympa- 
thy has  cooled  down  a  little,  people  will  at  length 
endeavor  to  determine  in  what  consists  the  difference 
between,  and  the  merit  of,  the  peculiar  mental  task  of 
a  singer  and  actress,  for  a  part  like  Goethe's  Ifigenie 
is  far  from  being  properly  represented  by  any  one 
possessing  only  a  majestic  form  without  a  large 
amount  of  deep  feeling. 

Even  the  second  performanre  of  Ifiqenie  was  mod- 
erately attended,  and  the  applause  trifling.      But  the 


Second  part,  Rfnria  Stuart,  quite  sohcrcd  the  public. 
M:\<\.  Wagner's  action  was  moderate,  but  unmeaning. 
Her  best  .'■■cene  was  that  with  Burleigh,  though  hero 
again  we  beard  nothing  save  hollow  and  monotonous 
declamation,  ovei'loadcd  with  ponderous  false  accen- 
tuation. "Wc  perceived  no  sign  of  anything  like  soul 
or  intensity  of  feeling.  The  grand  scene  in  the  third 
act,  stripped  of  all  declamatory  spirit,  was  dull  and 
colorless,  the  actress  anxiously  avoiding  the  exhibi- 
tion of  anglit  approacliing  passion. 

On  the  2nd  November.  Mad.  Wagner  appeared  as 
Orsina.  in  Emilia  Gnlofti,  and,  although  nearly 
ashamed  of  so  much  blame,  we  confess  we  never 
before  heard  the  Prince's  deserted  mistress  represented 
with  greater  roughness  and  coarseness  of  tone,  while 
the  unfavoral)le  impression  thus  produced,  was  in- 
creased by  an  unbecoming  dress.  Where  was  the 
proud  Italian  woman,  the  Herv  and  passionate  Orsina, 
wdiosc  exasperated  soul,  filled  with  the  desire  of 
revenge,  is  meditating  the  death  of  the  faitldess 
Prince  1  Lessing's  dialogue  brought  out,  on  this 
occasion,  no  fiery  excitement,  no  feverish  emotion  : 
the  actress  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
part.  Tbe  vision  in  which  a  "  HimmlischeFantasie" 
should  dawn,  "  as  though  in  a  trance,"  upon  the  hap- 
less Orsina,  now  almost  mad,  was  spoken  by  Mad. 
Wagner  clo.se  to  the  prompter's  box,  while  Odoardo 
(Ilerr  Kaiser),  was  walking  up  and  down,  immersed 
in  thought,  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Indeed,  as  a 
rule,  the  other  actors  and  actresses  did  not  appear  to 
exist  for  the  debutante — provided  only  the  cue  was 
given  at  tbe  right  time.  As  we  left  the  theatre,  an 
admirer  of  the  lady,  on  our  observing  the  fourth  act 
of  Emilia.  Galotti  was  absolutely  nothing,  unless  the 
representative  of  Orsina  exhibited  intense  passion, 
said  to  us,  "  Ja,  ja,  det  is  nich  ihr  Genre  !"*  "  Oh  ! 
yes.     That  is  not  her  line  !  " 

If  we  consider  the  three  parts,  Ifigenie,  l\faria 
Stuart,  and  Orsina,  selected  by  Mad.  Wagner  for  her 
debuts,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  a  selection  implies 
no  ordinary  aspiration,  for,  had  the  fair  and  respected 
vocalist  succeeded  in  dramatically  carrying  out  these 
three  grand  but  heterogeneous  female  conceptions, 
she  would  have  encircled  her  brow  with  a  crown  of 
artistic  excellence  such  as  had  never  before  existed. 
But  she  was  deficient  in  the  soul  and  voice  necessary 
for  so  lofty  a  flight.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Berlin  public  have,  with  admirable  forbearance, 
w'atched  the  dramatic  essay  of  a  fair  singer,  greatly 
respected  b_v  them,  and  have  spoken  onlv  in  "  silent 
circles  "  of  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  their  favorite. 
Had  a  strange  actress  played  the  above  characters  as 
Mad.  Wagner  played  them,  we  very  much  doubt  that 
the  critics  and  the  public  would  have  preserved  such 
exemplary  silence.  For  the  gratificat'on  of  certain 
individuals,  or  as  a  stroke  of  policy  intended  to  work 
upon  the  curiosity  of  those  who  pay  their  money, 
such  an  experiment  on  tbe  part  of  a  dramatic  singer, 
hitherto  the  object  of  popular  applause,  mav  be  all 
very  well  for  a  short  period  ;  but  the  engagement  of 
Mad.  Wagner  as  prima  donna  ossohtta  in  drama, 
might,  perhaps,  be  productive  of  bitter  regret,  at  some 
future  period,  and  is,  therefore,  not  advisable.  Every 
one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  will  agree  on  this 
point.  A.  A. 

*  The  equivalent.  ]n  the  Berlin  patois,  of  "  Ja,  ja,  das  ist 
nicht  ihr  Genre." — Translator. 


Anecdote  of  Prince  Albert- 

We  borrow  (says  the  Albion)  from  a  London  corres- 
pondent of  an  English  provincial  paper  the  subjoined 
gossip  that  has  now  a  melancholy  interest. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  operatic  reminiscences  is  cf 
a  performance,  not  long  ago,  of  Beethoven's  grand 
opera  of  "  Fidelio,"  at  the  Royal  Italian  Ojicra, 
Covent  Garden.  Tbe  king  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders  had  accompanied  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  Princess  Alice  to  the  opera. 
The  massive  harmonies,  the  contending  passions 
which  sweep  through  the  opera  like  a  tempest,  the 
magnificent  choruses,  a  performance  faultless  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last,  tbe  finest  orchestra  in  Europe 
and  the  best  conductor,  made  tbe  representation  of 
"  Fidelio  "  on  this  particular  night  a  consummate  treat 
for  the  musician.  I  never  saw  a  party  enjoy  an  opera 
more  thoroughly  than  that  in  tbe  royal  box.  They 
all  knew  the  music.  His  Majesty  King  Leopold  heat 
time  through  whole  bars,  and  you  might  iiave  thought 
you  were  looking  at  the  music  master  in  the  "  Barber 
of  Seville."  It  was  not  a  simple  motion  of  finger 
and  wrist.  The  fore-arm  of  majesty  described  large 
triangles  like  the  pictures  in  the  music  books,  and 
always  in  true  anticipation  of  Costa's  rapid  baton. 
But  the  true  fnnatico  per  la  mnsica  was  the  Prince 
Consort.  Every  note  of  the  music,  it  was  clear,  was 
as  fiimiliar  to  him  as  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  to  an 
Englishman.  His  nnimpressible  and  unimpassioned 
manner  vanished  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  royal  box, 
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where  lio  mitcht  suppose  himself  unolisei'voil.  He 
hont  time  for  Costa  a  note  in  advance.  In  the  ubseneo 
of  that  inimitililo  chef,  it  is  elear  lie  eoiilil  have  step- 
ped into  his  scat,  and  carried  the  orchestra  through 
with  e'clnt.  It  was  not  alone  with  the  air  or  molif 
(you  will  please  to  observe)  that  he  indicated  tliis 
perfect  familiarity,  but  in  the  suli-action  of  the  orches- 
tra, the  independent  "settino"  of  the  accornp&niment, 
and  the  intricacy  of  the  fuf;ue.  His  enthusiasm, 
indeed,  accidentally  noticed  by  the  Queen,  quite  upset 
lier  gravity.  Beethoven  wrote  two  or  three  overtures 
for  "  Fidelio."  One  was  played  before  the  curtain 
rose,  and  the  other,  the  splendid  composition  known 
as  "  Leonora,"  between  the  first  and  second  acts. 

The  musician  will  recollect  that  in  the  latter  are 
some  crescendo  passages  for  stringed  instruments, 
which  at  Icngtii  burst  like  a  storm  into  elementary 
war.  The  Prince  was  so  carried  away  by  the  fire  and 
energy  of  the  overtures  under  Costa's  impetuous 
baton,  that  he  sprang  from  Ids  seat,  and  seemed  to  be 
calling  up  the  music  with  his  right  hand  from  the 
depths  of  sound.  Her  Majesty  happened  at  this 
instant  to  look  round,  and  was  so  tickled  at  seeing 
the  Prince  on  his  legs  and  turning  an  imaginary 
barrel  organ,  that  her  mirth  liecaine  irrepressible. 
The  royal  cambric  was  at  frequent  intervals  brought 
to  the  royal  lips,  and  very  red  in  the  face  did  the 
Majesty  of  England  become  before  the  risibility,  thus 
unexpectedly  awakened,  could  be  restrained  and 
sobered  down  to  a  decent  gravity.  The  Prince,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  rose  at  once  in  the  estimation  of 
every  one  who  chanced  to  notice  this  little  touch  of 
nature.  Somebody  has  said,  '•  we  meet  our  friends 
in  a  melody  as  in  a  glance  of  the  eye,  far  beyond 
where  words  have  strength  to  climb."  Thus  the 
King  and  Prince  looked  at  each  other  as  Beethoven 
chronicled  "  all  the  sobs,  the  heartheavings  and  god- 
like Promethean  thefts  of  the  earth  spirit,"  and  thus 
they  gave  answering  waves  of  the  hand  in  token  of 
musical  sympathy  and  appreciation.  If,  indeed,  I 
wanted  an  illustration  of  the  refined  pleasure  which 
musical  genius  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  cultivated 
connoisseur,  I  should  cite  the  exquisite  and  unaiTeeied 
enjoyment  by  this  royal  paity  of  an  opera  which  three 
Englishmen  out  of  four  consider  to  be  heavy.  But 
gone,  alas  !  are  all  those  pleasant  nights  with  the 
great  composers,  which  he  so  thoroughly  relished, 
and  in  their  stead  remain  saddened  remembrances, 
tender  regrets,  and  chastened  sorrow.  The  Poet 
Laureate  has  said — 

Oh  1    for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  -ctill. 


The  Jarves  Collection  of  Old  Masters. 

Boston,  Jan.  4,  1862. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Sahm   Reijistar  : 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
remarkable  exhibition  of  pictures  now  at  Williams 
&  Everett's,  No.  234  Washington  street,  Boston. 
Certainly  never  before  in  this  city  h.as  such  a  genuine 
collection  of  old  masters,  and  of  such  a  rare  stamp, 
been  placed  before  the  public.  It  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  criticism  of  the  .age.  One  may  recognize 
here  the  sources  of  Ruskin's  enthusiasm  for  the 
medieval  art,  of  Lord  Lindsay's,  of  Rio's,  and  the 
other  able  expositors  of  the  true  merit  and  deep  pious 
feeling  of  the  early  religious  painters — the  pre- 
Raphaelites  ;  and  not  to  be  forgotten  among  those 
writers,  the  owner  of  those  pictures  himself,  who 
has  furnished  in  the  elegant  publication  called  "Art 
Studies,"  some  very  judicious  and  delicate  criticisms, 
highly  instructive  upon  the  attractions  in  the  genius 
of  those  times. 

Nor  are  pictures  wanting'  to  prove  the  undeniable 
merit  of  later  schools.  We  have  specimens  of  the 
Carracci,  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  probably  by  Ludovico, 
Domenichino  and  Guido,  and  Murillo,  that  school 
which  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds  held  up  as  the  best  model 
of  study  and  imitation,  as  well  as  Era  Ancclico, 
Sano  di  Pielro.his  rival  in  purity,  Giotto,  the  delight- 
ful Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  no  less  pleasing  Lo- 
renzo di  Credi,  Masaccio,  and  a  perfect  example  of 
the  incomparable  color  and  solemn  poetry  of  Gior- 
gione,  which  glows  in  the  room  like  a  bandeau  of 
jewels. 

Not  to  particularize  too  carefully  amid  such  a  little 
heap  and  casket  of  gems,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a 
few  words  upon  the  excellence  of  some  of  these  no- 
ble works.  On  first,  entering  the  little  hall  where 
these  old  world  treasures  are  deposited,  one  cannot 
but  bo  arrested  by  the  cool,  diaphanous,  deep,  glow- 
ing color  which  meets  the  eye  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Harmony  and  richness  itself,  gem-like,  glancing  light, 
radiance  and  splendor,  and  perfect  sentiment  in  form 
and  expression,  subdued  and  harmonized  to  a  deli- 
cious accord  by  an  ever  pervading  taste  and  mas- 
tery of  treatment.  Nothing  hot,  dusty,  hasty, 
opaque,  dauby  and  crude ;  but  everywhere    lumin- 


ousness,  inwardness,  honest  finish  and  careful 
labor;  humidity  and  dewiness  of  nature,  as  in 
the  ex(|uisite  M'lrillo,  which  faces  you.  The  very 
Zephyr  is  here  playing  his  finest  note  on  the  "organ 
pipe  of  nature,"  if  it  shall  not  rather  be  callcd^an 
^olian  harp.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  freshness 
and  brilliance  of  this  picture.  In  delicacy,  feeling 
and  treatment  felicitous  beyond  conception.  Ld<e 
strains  of  music  upon  the  ear,  the  color  and  bloom 
from  fruit,  flower  am]  foliage,  and  the  foi-ni  of  the 
lovely  gii-1,  her  robes  easily  esca])ing,  tinctured  and 
died  as  with  grapes,  and  redolent  of  sunny  wines, 
Claret  and  Burgundy. 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-burnt  mirth 
strikes  upon  the  sense,  and  kindles  the  imagination 
like  some  exquisite  idol,  some  impassioned  verse.  It 
is  perhaps  as  fine  a  bit  of  nature,  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, as  one  will  meet  with  in  .any  gallery. 

The  Spanish  painters  were  forbidden  by  the  In- 
quisition to  paint  the  nude,  and  this  was  the  limit  of 
Murillo's  daring.  It  is  a  most  uncommon  subject 
for  the  ]iainter,  who,  besides  his  religious  pictures, 
revelled  in  the  picturesque  and  the  artistic  to  be  de- 
tected in  common  life,  peasant  boys  and  beggars 
on  the  ground.  The  same  pose  however,  and  sug- 
gestions of  a  similar  composition,  occur  in  several 
works  of  the  painter,  in  Europe  ;  enough  to  show 
what  his  genius  might  have  accomplished  with  this 
happy,  innocent  loveliness,  this  sensuous  and  roman- 
tic vein,  sweet  and  flowing,  airy  as  summer,  luscious 
as  vintage;  and  how  his  genius,  loving  all  things  in 
nature,  took  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  around 
him. 

Besides  the  Murillo,  which  cannot  but  captivate 
every  one,  and  remain  in  the  memory  like  some  lov- 
ed poem — (we  have  heard  it  said  that  our  poet's  la- 
mented wife  spoke  of  this  picture  with  enthusiasm,  a 
few  days  before  her  sad  death,  which  all  the  country 
mourns) — the  large  Guido,  just  arrived,  is  sure  to 
please  every  lover  of  the  beautiful.  A  composition 
like  a  rhythm  in  poetry,  two  lovely  heads  bent  the 
same  way,  like  the  recurrence  of  a  refrain  harmoniz- 
ing verse.  Like  lilies  upon  two  neighboring  stalks, 
they  incline  gracefully,  they  droop  and  hang  the 
head  gently  ;  the  hair  looped  and  allowed  to  stray 
escapes  in  beautiful  festoons,  with  ravishing  lines, 
elegant  as  the  head  it  adorns.  Everything  is  married 
to  grace  and  harmony;  beauty  and  pensiveness  like 
a  flower.  Their  eyes  are  full  of  tenderness  and  sen- 
timent. Indeed  we  remember  no  instance  in  Guido's 
greatest  works  where  the  eyes  are  softer,  or  so  melting 
in  expression  as  here.  The  eyes  in  the  Beatrice 
Cenci  at  Roine  are  wonderfully  expressive,  gentle 
and  lustrous,  but  swollen  with  grief  and  weeping. 
The  subject  is  the  disarming  of  Cupid.  Besides  the 
two  lovely  ficrnres  just  spoken  of,  which  are  so  beau- 
tifully handled,  a  third  appears  in  contrast,  placed 
in  profile,  and  h.abited  in  an  ideal  close-fitting  tunic 
or  vest,  a  costume  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  an- 
cient art  the  goddesses  wore.  Cupid  remonstrates 
vigorously,  seated  in  the  lap  of  the  central  figure ; 
a  fine  vigorous  infant  very  pifjnant,  and  touched  na- 
turally. With  some  neglect  of  drawing  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  composition,  and  a  shadow  of  excess  in 
one  of  the  heads,  this  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
and  most  interesting  of  Guido's  minor  works.  The 
sinking  in  and  disappearance  of  the  green  drapery 
which  formed  the  back  ground,  and  which  can  now 
be  dimly  discerned  in  certain  lights,  has  caused  the 
figures  to  have  a  startling,  bright  and  vivid  look,  too 
much  for  harmony  and  keeping.  The  accessories 
are  finely  done.  There  is  lustrous  orange  and  gold  ; 
and  the  drapery  is  in  parts  beautifully  felt,  tender, 
and  exquisitely  disposed.  The  crimsons  in  this  mas- 
ter are  never  good,  but  red,  hot  and  bricky.  The 
flesh  tints  and  rosy  coloring  are  delightful.  The 
texture  of  the  most  soft  and  delicate  skin  and  pinky 
bloom,  with  the  vesture  lying  on  it  and  colored  by  it, 
are  beautifully  given,  but  in  this  respect  the  Bologn- 
ese  painters  never  equalled  Titian  and  Rubens. 
This  picture  gave  the  name  to  one  of  the  rooms  of  a 
fine  old  palace  at  Sienna,  on  the  road  from  Florence 
to  Rome,  which  was  called  the  Guido  Chamber.  The 
late  owner.  Lord  Fleetwood,  purchased  it  for  £900. 

The  Domenichino,  by  its  side,  is  a  fine  example 
of  this  master.  Refined,  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
beanfifiil,  with  excellent  harmony  of  parts,  jind  a 
certain  breadth  and  dignity  of  style.  The  color  rich 
and  luminous.  The  story  is  something  badly  told, 
perhaps.  Artemisia  prepares  to  drink  the  ashes  of 
her  husband  with  a  sort  of  elegant  unconcern  ;  but 
the  whole  is  a  v&yy  lovely  picture,  and  the  highest 
type  of  the  ornate  and  eclectic  school  which  has 
reigned  in  the  drawing-room  for  several  generations 
back.  Notice  the  exquisite  painting  of  the  vase,  and 
the  noble  drnpery ;  and  the  perfect  oval  (a  narrower 
face  than  Guido,  in  his  Niobe  head,  commonly  gives, 
more  petite  and  delicate)  which  the  outline  of  the  face 
forms,  and  in  which  this  master  delighted. 


It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  attempt  to  do  just- 
ice to  this  collection.  It  is  but  a  selection,  and  by  no 
means  too  flatliu-ing  a  one,  of  the  main  portion  now 
in  the  building  of  the  Historical  Society  at  New 
York.  Taken  togelhcT,  it  is  by  fiir  the  most  authen- 
tic, reliable  and  valuable  gallery  of  old  masters  ever 
amassed  by  one  collector  in  this  country,  and  would 
be  very  highly  valued  in  utiy  part  of  Europe.  The 
Bryan  gallery  in  New  York  contained  a  lew  early, 
archaic  woiks  of  much  interest,  but  abounded  in  very 
iuditFereut  copies,  and  was  far  from  having  any 
choiceness  or  selection.  Its  principal  value  was  in 
some  early  northern  works,  some  early  copies  and 
one  or  two  oriirinals  of  that  delicate  and  exquisite 
master,  Hans  Mauling,  who  is  seen  in  such  perfection 
at  Ghent  and  Bruges. 

Certainly  the  average  of  the  older  masters  in  Mr. 
.larves's  collection,  not  taking  into  account  one 
or  two  Peruginos  and  Francias,  and  some  other  large 
compositions  of  the  first  order  as  to  importance  and 
cost,  is  quite  equal,  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  addi- 
tions lately  made  to  the  National  Gallery,  London,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Sir  Charles  Ea'silake  ;  and  a 
choicer  g.allery  than  that,  though  small,  does  not  ex- 
ist in  Europe. 

The  works  now  here,  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  very  delicately  and  beautifully  engraved  in  out- 
line for  Mr.  Jarves's  Art  Studies,  by  a  rare  hand,  the 
pupil  of  Raphael  iMoru'hen.  One  has  but  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  outlines  which  disfigure,  for  the 
most  part,  Mrs.  Jameson's  works,  to  mark  the  diflTer- 
ence.  One  may  read  in  the  above  named  work 
some  very  discriminating  and  judicious  criticism  on 
the  merit  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  old 
men.  of  whom  here  we  have  examples. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  treasure  of  the  col- 
lection, an  unfinished  work  liy  I>eonarilo  da  Vinci, 
which  was  valued  in  Europe  at  $20,000.  We  leave 
this  to  make  i:s  own  impression.  It  has  that  grace, 
depth,  and  modelling,  and  the  characteristic  blue, 
rocky  landscape,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  great 
painter.  Any  one  ^vho  saw  La  Vierge  aux  Roehers 
in  the  British  Institution  a  few  years  since,  by  the 
same  hand,  and  of  which  there  is  a  copy  or  replica 
in  the  Louvre,  will  recoi^nize  the  resemblance.  Nor 
have  we  described  the  Mater  Dolorosa  which  fastens 
everybody  l>y  its  power,  nor  the  Giorgione,  or  Luca 
Signorelli;  but  we  would  urge  every  one  wdio 
would  see  Art  in  its  greatest  periods  and  most  illus- 
trious names  ;  wdio  would  appreciate  the  force  of 
Ruskin's  criticisms,  and  the  best  literature  and  con- 
noisseurs/tip of  the  age  relating  to  this  subject,  to 
visit  this  small  but  precious  chamber  of  ancient 
works. 

The  whole  impression  upon  one  is  as  if  a  piece  of 
Europe — Florence,  Dresden  or  Paris — hncl  been  cut 
out  and  broaglit  over  here  to  be  sot  up  in  Washington 
street.  .So  far  awav  are  you  there  among  the 
mighty  Past ;  so  breathing  is  it  all  "of  the  still  air  of 
delightful  studies,"  under  the  shadow  of  the  Portico 
of  Saint-  Marks  or  the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Pitti 
and  the  Vatican.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  the 
works  may  not  be  genuine.  They  spe.ik  for  them- 
selves, to  every  educated  eye,  and  to  every  natural 
sensibility.  They  need  no  other  pa.ssport,  though 
the  Catalogue  gives  an  ample  one,  and  it  must  be 
considered  that  all  noblest  things  are  not  to  be  ap- 
preciated at  a  glance.  Who  doubts  that  Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  great  poets,  and 
yet  it  is  in  proportion  as  one's  taste  is  cultii'ated, 
catholic,  refined,  tluit  one  enters  into  the  merits  of 
these  old  writers.  But  here  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  study  of  various  ages,  and  the  works  we  have 
jirincipally  pointed  out  are  of  the  most  finished  and 
developed  periods,  and  ate  to  art  wh  it  (as  a  whole), 
Milton,  Gray,  Collins,  Pope,  Byron,  or  Tennyson, 
are  to  literature,  geniuses  which  appeal  to  all  time 
and  to  various  idiosyncracies  and  capacities. 

Amateur. 


iisttal  Carrespnbcitct. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  13. — The  (aithful 
chronicler  of  concerts  who  should  write  from  Spring- 
field would  be  kept  busy  this  winter.  No  previous 
season  has  brought  with  it  so  many  and  so  good  inu 
sictil  entertainments,  and  we  bear  of  several  more  on 
the  tapis.  Last  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  Preston  of 
Hartford,  with  Miss  Barton,  mezzo  soprano, 
and  Oscar  Mayo,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  to  an  au- 
dience which  was  as  enthusiastic  as  the  temperature 
of  the  hall  would  allow.  We  have  read  of  liquid 
notes,  but  we  rejoice  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
heard  on  the  evening  in  question,  for  the  inevitable 
anomaly  of  frozen  notes  might  not  have  been  agree- 
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able.  Under  the  rircunistances,  it  would  of  course 
lie  out  of  the  way  to  criticize  closely,  much  more  to 
find  fault — which  manj'  seem  to  consider  synonym- 
ous with  the  former  much-abused  word.  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton sang;  well  and  showed  that  she  could  ling  better. 
She  and  her  accompanist  did  not  appear  familiar 
with  each  other,  and  if  this  was  the  case  no  inex- 
cusable blunders  were  apparent.  Balfe's  "  Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud  "  was  perhaps  the  most  faulty 
in  this  respect,  the  tempo  being  sometimes  painfully 
unsteady.  Miss  Barton,  who  sang  three  or  four 
solos  and  a  duet  with  Mrs.  Preston,  has  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  one  it  would  be  worth  her  while  to  culti- 
vate, in  order  to  gain  the  finish,  which  experience 
and  a  good  teacher  would  give  her,  and  which  she 
now  lacks.  She  should  avoid  singing  light  songs  in 
too  strict  time,  and  remember  that  even  Verdi's 
music  .should  be  sung  as  Verdi  wrote  it.  A  similar 
remark  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Mayo, 
who  played  an  exceedingly  tame  and  common-place 
accompaniment  instead  of  the  one  written  to  "  Our 
good  ship  sails  to-night."  His  piano  solos  did  not 
present  great  technical  difBcukies,  but  he  played 
them  as  well  as  any  man  could  with  cold  fingers. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Edward  Hoffman 
(a  younger  brother  of  Richard)  gave  a  pianoforte 
soiree,  which  was  attended  by  a  "select  few"  of  our 
musicians.  Although  the  programme  was  compos- 
ed of  modern  and  not  classical  music,  the  occasion 
was  a  very  enjoyable  one.  Mr.  Hoffman  plays  with 
great  correctness  and  nicety  of  exjiression  pieces  of 
the  grade  of  Thalbcrg's  fantasia  on  Masanidlo, 
Satter's  Traviata  fantasia,  &c.  Jnell's  fantasia  on 
Norma,  with  which  the  soiree  began,  was  hardly 
as  perfectly  executed  as  most  of  the  following  pieces, 
and  the  "  Last  hope"  was  played  faster — at  least  the 
"  working  np  " — and  with  less  delicacy  than  Gott- 
schalk  would  have  played  if.  In  all  other  respects 
there  was  little  to  criticize.  But  there  was  consider- 
able to  laugh  at  in  "  Dixiana."  The  antiquated 
melody  of  "  Dixie,"  in  this  caprice  of  Richard 
Hoffmann's,  is  made  to  rave  with  a  perfect  looseness. 
Think  of  racking  a  fugue  of  "  Dixie  1"  "Glory, 
hallelujah  !"  will  come  next.  R. 

Stoigljfs  loiiniHl  of  S^iisk. 
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Music  IN  THIS  Number. —  Continuation  of  CnopiK's '' Ma- 

ZUaKAS." 


First  PMlhamionic  Concert. 

The  sound  of  an  orchestra,  of  a  Beetlio- 
veii  Syn\r)liony,  was  something  for  which  ear 
and  soul  had  thirsted  so  long  in  tliese  times,  that 
no  one  was  disposed  to  listen  very  critically.  It 
was  well  to  n  ake  the  best  of  our  diminished 
means,  and  if  our  orchestra  is  thinned  out  by  the 
war,  to  find  a  satisfaction  in  the  tliought  that  this 
too  is  contributing  all  tbat  it  can  spare  to  swell 
the  inspiring  sound  and  rhythm  of  the  army  that 
shall  save  our  country,  and  bring  back  peace  and 
unity  and  Art  and  music  under  more  glorious 
auspices  than  ever  before.  In  such  a  time  could 
not  a  patriotic  ear  hear  the  absent  instruments 
almost  as  clearly  as  those  present,  cooperating 
sympathetically  as  it  were  these  thinned  har- 
monies to  make  them  rich  with  nobler  meaning 
and  intention  ?  So  we  have  all  to  thank  C.^rl 
Zerrahn  for  gathering  up  such  forces  as  were 
left,  and  organizing  them  to  such  good  purpose, 
so  that  we  still  may  not  altogether  lack  the  re- 
freshment of  orchestral  music,  nor  forget  the 
sound  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

The  Music  Hall  was  so  well  filled,  on  floor  and 


bali'onies,  as  to  look  like  old  times,  and  show  a 
real  general  interest  in  the  occasion.  And  it 
soon  appeared  that  our  conductor  had  collected 
not  so  bad  an  orchestra  after  all.  It  numbered 
thirty-five  or  forty  instruments;  with  si.x  first 
and  six  second  violins — the  seconds,  however,  by 
no  means  relatively  so  efficient  as  the  first. 
There  was  but  one  bassoon,  and  he  a  new  one, 
with  a  violoncello  for  his  mate.  The  other  wind 
parts  were  reasonably  well  filled  ;  some  of  them 
very  well.  And  so  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony" 
commenced,  and  sounded  very  natural,  winning 
one  to  its  summer  mood,  almost  persuading  him 
that  he  breathed  the  warm,  blithe,  breezy,  frag- 
rant air  of  grassy  fields  in  the  long  days  of  June. 
How  wonderfully  Beethoven  has  caught  the 
whispered,  evanescent  tune  of  it  in  that  little 
motive  of  the  first  Allegro  !  And  to  what  a  life- 
some,  stimulating  qualitj  he  blends  his  instru- 
ments !  Nothing  dull  or  heavy  in  the  mingling 
of  those  tone-colors  ;  they  "  hit  the  sense,"  as 
Shakspeare  has  it,  and  set  every  nerve  alive  and 
tingling  with  enjoyment.  That  first  movement, 
considering  its  difficulty,  the  delicate  rendering 
of  little  mingling  phrases  and  melodic  fragments 
required,  and  considering  the  reduced  size  and 
of  course  somewhat  make-shift  composition  of  the 
orchestra,  went  very  satisfactorily.  And  so  did 
the  next  movement,  which  is  also  the  next  best, 
the  Andante  "by  the  brookside,"  flowing  rich 
and  cool  and  mellow,  with  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
.shine  and  brighter  flashes  of  bird  notes  ever  and 
anon  crossing  the  shadows.  One  forgives  the 
good  Beethoven  those  imitations  of  nightingale, 
&c.,  to  which  we  pause  and  listen  at  the  end  ;  for 
he  was  happy  then  ;  it  as  if  he  smiled  when  it 
was  done,  and  done  so  beautifull}-.  The  rollick- 
ing dance  of  the  peasants,  the  rumbling  of  the 
coming  storm,  the  cooled  atmosphere,  the  patter- 
ing rain  drops  and  the  bursting  of  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  in  full  fury,  and  the  subsiding 
and  clearing  up  again,  were  made  quite  efi^eetive. 
The  last  part,  suggesting  shepherds'  songs  with 
their  returning  flocks,  and  hymns  of  gratitude, 
was  a  little  confused  ;  the  stammering  of  a  horn, 
here  and  in  earlier  parts,  disturbed  one's  equan- 
imity sometimes.  But  on  the  whole  the  "  Pas- 
toral Symphony"  was  much  enjoyed.  You  felt 
Beethoven  in  it ;  he  is  unmistakable,  even  with- 
out a  splendid  orchestra  ;  you  touch  him  and  his 
strong  genius  magnetizes  you,  his  deep,  tender, 
human  spirit  glows  through  you,  and  lifts  you 
into  your  freer,  larger,  nobler  self. 

The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  followed,  closing  the 
first  part.  The  indefatigable  Kreissmann, 
with  preliminary  wave  of  arm,  winds  them 
up,  and  off  they  go,  as  one  man,  with  mechani- 
cal precision,  careful  light  and  shade  (not  so  e.x- 
aggerated  as  sometimes  formerly),  and  Teutonic 
fervor,  in  one  of  Mendelssohn's  part-songs,  called 
"Love  and  Wine."  A  very  good  one,  but  un- 
fortunately not  the  best  suited  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  voices  called  in  play  ;  those  high 
tenors  struggling  rather  desperately  with  notes 
too  high  for  them.  Yet  there  was  such  life  about 
it,  that  it  pleased  and  was  most  eagerly  encored  ; 
the  Club  returned  and  sang  another  piece,  less 
difficult  and  more  successful.  Their  pieces  in  the 
second  part  were  better  chosen.  Lachner's 
"  Hymn  to  Music  "  (written  for  the  recent  Man- 
nergesang-verein  festival  at  Nuremberg  ?)  is  an 
interesting  composition,  of  some  variety  and  dig- 
nity ;  it  brought  out  the  strong  basses  of  the  Or- 


pheus roundly,  and  did  not  expose  the  weak 
points,  as  above.  It  was  finely  sung,  and  made 
an  excellent  effect,  as  did  also  "The  Forest  "  by 
Haeser.  The  introduction  of  Liedertafd  songs 
into  a  Symphony  concert  would  be  rather  ques- 
tionable, as  a  general  rule,  in  a  fully  furnished 
musical  community.  In  Germany  we  never 
heard  it,  except  where  something  of  a  nobler 
character,  like  Mendelssohn's  "  Antigone,"  was 
sung.  The  true  place  and  the  true  charm  of 
these  pieces  is  in  the  Club  rooms,  round  the  so- 
cial tables  with  the  beer  and  wine,  lending  a  re- 
fined sentiment,  a  genial  enthusiasm  to  convivial 
expansion.  They  sound  better  there  than  they 
can  sound  in  a  concert  room.  Yet  it  is  a  very 
genuine  element  in  music,  and  really  artistic ; 
and  in  our  circumstances,  there  are  few  things 
which  could  be  employed  so  happily  to  give  vari- 
ety to  a  Symphony  concert,  as  these  well-trained 
and,  hearty  part-song  singings  of  the  "Orpheus." 
We  would  only  suggest  that  in  such  concerts 
their  nobler  and  manlier  choruses,  such  as  Anti- 
gnne  and  (JEdipus  afford,  should  take  precedence 
of  the  more  commonplace  convivial  and  senti- 
mental. 

The  Tannhauser  overture  has  become  a  favor- 
ite here,  and  there  was  probably  a  call  for  it,  as 
much  as  there  was  for  any  special  work.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that 
in  it  we  are  listening  to  the  so-called  "  music  of 
the  future,"  or  that  from  it  we  can  gather  an  idea 
either  of  the  genius  or  of  the  peculiar  principles 
of  Richard  Wagner ;  inasmuch  as  those  princi- 
ples justify  no  overture  at  all,  any  more  than 
they  do  a  symphony,  or  any  other  composition 
purely  instrumental ;  the  Wagner  notion  being, 
that  the  Tone  is  naught  without  the  Word.  The 
opera  Tannhauser  only  hints  the  way,  in  parts, 
towards  his  Opera  or  "Art-work"  of  the  "Fu- 
ture," to  which  he  henceforth  devotes  himself, 
and  in  which  recitative  dialogue  takes  the  place 
of  melody,  while  the  orchestra  supplies  only 
background.  This  overture,  therefore,  stands 
upon  its  own  independent  merits  as  an  instru- 
mental work,  although  of  com-se  it  is  better  un- 
derstood after  an  acquaintance  with  the  opera, 
from  which  it  takes  its  leading  motives.  It  is  im- 
posing, startling  in  its  eflTects,  contrasting  solemn 
religious  tranquility  and  triumph  with  delirious, 
despairing  rapture  of  the  senses,  in  avividly  sug- 
gestive manner.  We  own  that  it  took  hold  of  us 
more  when  it  was  new,  than  it  does  now ;  though 
it  has  not  wholly  lost  its  charm.  But  that  it  is 
a  charm  to  last  and  grow  more  and  more  inward- 
ly satisfying,  like  that  of  some  of  the  perfect  older 
masterpieces,  such  as  the  Zauierjlote,  the  Iphi- 
f/enia,  the  Leonora,  the  Freyschiltz  overtures,  we 
may  well  doubt.  On  this  occasion,  too,  we  felt 
that  too  much  of  its  peculiar  power  is  lost  with- 
out a  much  larger  orchestra;  with  three  or  four 
times  as  many  violins,  and  a  richer  body  of  middle 
strings  and  bass,  that  thin,  squealing  effect  of  cer- 
tain passages  becomes  relieved  and  tolerable  ; 
but,  while  not  doubting  that  the  work  was  en- 
joyed by  many  of  the  audience,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  was  to  our  mind  not  favorable  to  the 
selection  of  Tannhauser  for  such  an  orchestra,  in 
its  more  important  concerts. 

The  Finale  to  the  first  act  of  Don  Gioranni, 
as  an  orchestral  piece,  recalled  the  wonderful 
wealth  and  beauty  of  Mozart's  music  in  a  de- 
lightful manner.  The  instruments  warmed  to 
their  pleasing  work. 
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On  the  whole,  the  concert  was  successful,  and 
we  desire  again  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Zerrahn  and  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  good  service  which  they  have  done  us 
and  are  prepared  to  do  us  in  these  musically 
barren  times.  We  hope  Wr.  Zerrahn  will  see 
the  expediency  of  continuing  such  concerts,  once 
in  every  week  or  two,  throughout  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  year,  until  they  shall  become  an  in- 
stitution, something  always  to  be  counted  on  as 
a  resource.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  easier  to  ed- 
ucate the  public  to  that,  than  it  is  to  get  the 
whole  thing  up  anew,  for  a  few  concerts  only, 
each,  year  after  very  long  intervals.  In  such 
continued  frequency  of  concerts,  there  would  be 
opportunities  enough  to  introduce  lighter  works, 
to  please  a  variety  of  tastes ;  and  many  things, 
which  are  questionable  in  the  four  or  five  only 
feasts  we  have  of  classical  and  noble  music, 
would  find  their  fit  occasions,  leaving  the  others 
unalloyed. 


Concerts  Coming. — There  are  some  good  things 
at  hand.     For  instance  : 

This  evening,  at  Chickering's  rooms,  Miss  Mart 
Fay,  the  young  pianist,  gives  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  concerts,  chiefly,  we  presume,  of  pianoforte  mu- 
sic, with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  F.  Sock,  H. 
SncK  and  Wulf  Feies,  to  make  up  a  Quartet  of 
piano  and  strings. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  comes  the  Mendels- 
sohn QciNTETTE  Cr-CB  agatn,  who  have  secured 
the  .assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  as  pianist. 
He  will  play  with  them  a  Trio  by  Hummel  in  E  flat, 
and  Variations  (with  'cello)  by  Mendelssohn.  There 
will  be  a  Quartet  by  Mendelssohn  in  E  flat,  and  Mr. 
Meisel  will  play  the  Andante  of  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto.  Really  our  London  critics  will  ad- 
mit that  the  Club  justifies  its  name  this  time. 

Next  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  John  K.  Paine  will 
give  an  Ori;an.  Concert  in  the  Tremont  Temple. 
Then  we  shall  hear  real  organ  music,  the  noblest 
ever  written, — some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  the  Toccatas,  the  Souatas,  &c. 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  the  m.aster  and  the  genius  par 
excellence  of  the  Organ,  into  whose  works  Mr.  Paine 
has  studied  more  deeply  and  more  successfully  than 
any  American.  In  a  second  part  he  will  give  otiier 
composers  by  way  of  variety  ;  but  the  entire  pro- 
gramme is  not  yet  determined. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  Feb.  1,  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn's  second  Philharmonic  Concert.  He  proposes 
to  give  us  the  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
Wagner's  "Faust"  overture,  and  what  other  good 
things  we  are  not  yet  informed. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  man  returns  to  his  attack  on 
Handel,  thus  : 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
with  the  editor  of  Diviyht's  Musical  Journal  i-espect- 
ing  Handel's  Messiah.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  "  He  was  Despised,"  pretty 
much  every  other  piece,  we  take  it, must  be  a  mouldy 
bore  to  ears  educated  to  the  refinements  of  logical 
musical  form,  of  pure  and  grand  statement,  of  vocal 
method,  of  vocal  declamatory  style,  of  musical 
rhythm  integrated  with  and  born  of  regular  and  flex- 
ilde  poetical  measures,  and  not  dreary  prose,  taken 
hingledy-pisgledy,  without  connection,  profjress, 
climax,  and  culmination  ;  the  whole  drowned  iu 
drearier  fugues,  the  fossils  of  an  early  age,  when 
Apollo's  rays  had  not  produced  the  higher  forms  of 
grace  and  beauty. 

New  York. — Two  operatic  performances  were 
announced  for  this  week  at  the  Academy  of  Music; 
on  Wednesday,  Miss  Kellogg  in  the  Traviata ;  on 
Friday,  Miss  Hinckley  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville ;" 
BrignoH  being  the  tenor,  and  Mancusi  the  baritone  ; 
Susini,  we  suppose,  the  bass.  Ditto  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 


A  Glee  and  Madrigal  soirde,  complimentary  to 
Honri  Appy,  the  violinist,  was  {riven  at  Dodworth's 
Saloon,  by  a  numlier  of  his  friends,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan  9.  The 
programme  included  : 

1.  PjaDO  Quartet — Triumphal  March,  5th  Symphony.,. 

BeetliovHn 

2.  Mmtrignl — Now  is  the  month  of  Mnyinc. 

T.  Morloy.  A.D,  159,5 

3.  A  Glee — While  the  Monn  shines  briffht Bishop 

4.  Song — Ah  !  Mjiitlen.  coa.«e   those  pearly  tears 

It.  Rodwcll 

5.  Madrigal — There  is  a  Ladle,  Sweete  nnii  Kind. 

Thoni.as  Ford.     A.D.T607 

G.  Violin  Solo— Coneerto  io  E  minor Mendelssohn 

Andante  Finale Ilenii  Appy 

The  Brooklyn  Ac.idrjiv  of  IMustc, —  The 
annu;d  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  tlic  Academy 
of  Music  was  held  in  tlie  Directors'  Room  of  tli'e 
Academy,  last  evening.  The  attendance  was  num- 
erous. IMr.  Gordon  F,  Ford  was  called  to  the  ehair, 
and  Mr.  .lohn  Winslow  acted  as  Seeretary.  Mr.  I. 
H.  Frothingham,  the  Treasurer,  sulimitted  the  an- 
nual statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing 
the  receipts  of  the  year,  from  all  sources,  to  have 
been  $56,227  55  ;  expenditures,  $31,290  9S  ;  leaving 
a  balance  of  $1,9.36  17.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing up  to  date  has  been  $206,750.  Tlie  inrome  dur- 
ing the  past  year  amounted  to  15,502,  and  the  esti- 
mated ordinary  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year  are  put 
down  .at  $10,000.  The  Board  then  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  five  Directors,  in  the  place  of  those  whose 
terms  have  expired.  The  following  were  chosen, 
being  the  same  as  l.ast  year,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Massey,  who  replaces  Mr.  Thnrston,  deceased; 
Luther  B.  Wyman,  Henry  E.  Pierpont,  Samuel 
Sloan,  Isaac  H.  Frothingham,  Marcelius  Massey.— 
Tribune,  llth. 

Philadelphia. — The  Harmonia  Musical  Society 
announce  their  first  concert  at  Musical  Fund  Hall 
for  Jan.  2.3d. — Mr.  Simon  Hassler  gave  a  concert  at 
the  same  place  on  Thursday,  assisted  by  several  art- 
ists and  Car!  Scnz  with  his  orchestra. — The  .Tnnior 
Harmonia  Musical  Society  gave  their  second  annual 
concert  in  Handel  and  Haydn  Hall  on  Tuesdav. — 
The  programme  of  last  Saturday's  Germania  Re- 
hearsal was  thus  : 

1.  Prize  March — In  Union  is  strength Winter 

2.  Song — Das  Schwabe  Maedle Pioch 

3.  Waltz— Spirals Strauss 

4.  Andante — Symphony  in  C Schubert 

5.  Overture — Dinorah Mej'erbeer 

6.  Aria — Faust  (1st  time) Spohr 

7.  Finale— Don  Giovanni Mozart 

This  evening  the  Kellogg-Hinckley  troupe,  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  treat  the  Pluladelphians  to 
tlie  "Barber." 

We  cannot  resist  copying  "Stella"  (of  the  Wor- 
cester Palladium).     This  week  she  says  : 

Within  a  few  years  no  one  with  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to  a  "musical  ear,"  could  pass  by  our  school- 
houses  during  the  time  that  singing  formed  a  part  of 
the  exercises,  without  a  wish  that  suitalde  musical 
instruction  might  be  given  in  our  jjublic  schools. 
The  screeching,  the  discord,  the  undue  prominence 
of  a  few  rough  voices,  recalled  the  lines, 

"This  must  be  music,"  said  he.  '"of  the  spears; 

For  I'm  blest  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run  through  one." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  probably  obtain 
their  ideas  of  music  fi'om  what  they  learn  at  school. 
How  important,  then,  that  they  should  be  well 
taught !  We  argued  something  better  for  the  futuie 
of  young  Worcester,  last  Wednesday  evening,  when 
Mr.  Whiting's  class,  of  a  thousand  or  more  children 
from  the  public  schools,  sang,  at  Mechanics'  Hall, 
the  national  songs,  choral  music,  &e.  There  was  no 
screaming  upon  the  high  notes — which  were  given 
with  the  proper  voice — and  the  children  evidently 
understood  what  they  were  aliout,  singing  mcdodi- 
ously  and  in  time.  jlr.  Wldting  has  made  a  deci  - 
ed  ciiange  in  the  singing  of  the  public  schools,  and 
we  shall  probably  hear  no  more  parental  injunctions 
against  children's  singing  at  school  lest  they  acquire 
the  dreaded  "school  tone."  It  is  .also  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  what  children  sing;  whether 
they  follow  tlie  lead  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  or  sing 
"what  tlicy  know" — the  usual  alternative — and  dis- 
grace the  school-room  with  plantation  melodies, 
street  songs,  &e. 

Dwight's  .Journal  of  Music  announces  that  it  will 
publish  in  its  pages  this  year,  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and 
Handel's  Messiah.  As  the  terms  of  the  Jottmal  are 
two  dollars  a  year,  it  is  evident  thai  a  subscription 
for  the  paper — high-toned  and  excellent  as  it  is — is 
the  cheapest  musical  "investment"  that  can  be 
made.  This  is  not  a  "  puff,"  but  our  unasked  opin- 
ion. 


It  is  observed  by  The  Alhenmum  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Prince  Consort  was  very  great,  and  it 
lay  in  many  unexpected  nooks  and  corners.  Of 
music  ho  knew  far  more  than  an  average  man,  played 
on  more  than  one  instrument,  sang  well,  and  wrote 
down  his  thoughts  in  musical  works  of  some  length, 
if  not  with  high  creative  ])0wcr,  yet  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  sensibility  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
ordinary  gentlemen  who  write.  It  is  known  to  the 
public  that  he  was  a  very  good  etcher.  "  Wc  have 
heard  an  engineer  declare  tliat  the  Prince  knew  more 
of  fortiticatiou  than  any  non-professional  person  he 
had  ever  met ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
gniphic  Society  assures  us  he  was  a  very  admirable 
photographer." 

"Spiridion,"  in  Paris,  writes  to  the  Eveuinrj  Ga- 
zette : 

I  mentioned  to  you  Rossini's  visit  to  the  Grand 
Opera  at  the  general  rehearsal  of  'L'Etoile  do  Mes- 
sine'  and  the  ovation  given  him.  Do  you  remember 
that  tlie  orchestra  played  to  honor  him  tiie  overture 
to 'William  Tell'?  The  next  day  Rossini  sent  for 
the  scores  of  the  overture  and  corrected  a  very  impor- 
tant mistake  which  existed  in  flic  score  and  had  exist- 
ed there  since  1S29.  Nobody's  ears  had  detected  it. 
Rossini's  ear  discovered  it  the  other  night  for  the 
first  time.  Isn't  it  rather  odd  ?  Speaking  of  music, 
let  me  mention  tliat  Boieldieu's  piano,  the  instru- 
ment on  wdiich  he  composed  his  last  opera,  *Les  Deux 
Nuits,'  was  sold  at  Havre  recently  for  forty  francs. 
The  pre.sent  owner  would  not  sell  it  for  ten  thous.and 
francs. 

Col.  John  Cochrane  (says  the  Tribune)  has  intro- 
duced singing  into  his  regiment,  in  which  all  the 
men  and  officers  are  expected  to  take  part,  and  has 
established  daily  religious  services  through  tlie  regi" 
mental  chaplain.  "John  Brown's  soul  is  marching 
on,"  chorused  by  a  thousand  men  at  evening  pa- 
rade, gives  a  Cromwellian  earnestness  to  this  war,  in 
at  least  one  camp. 


itsit  ^brocib. 


Vienna. — From  Herr  Bagge's  Musih-Zeitung  of 
Dec.  2t,  we  glean  the  following  : 

Ilellmesljerger  and  party  in  their  recent  "Quartet 
productions"  have  beeu  playing  several  of  the  last 
Quartets  of  Beethoven,  in  which,  while  generally 
praised  for  their  artistic  rendering,  they  are  criticized 
on  two  ]ioints :  first,  tliat  the  leading  violin  inclines 
to  make  itself  too  prominent,  while  the  others  yield 
too  timidly  ;  and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  Beethoven's  meaning  as  indicated 
by  his  forte  and  crescendo  marks.  (So  we  see,  even 
tlie  best  do  not  escape  criticism).  Beethoven's  G 
major  Trio,  and  Mendelssohn's  piano  Quartet  in  B 
minor  formed  part  of  the  last  programme. 

The  orchestral  society  "Euterpe"  gave  Beethoven's 
"Prometheus"  overture,  Haydn's  E6  Symphony  with 
the  A'^'ariations  in  C  minor,  a  piano  piece  with  or- 
chestra, by  Schumann,  played  by  Herr  Dunkl,  and 
some  "empty"  songs  liy  their  director,  Herr  Lang- 
wara . 

At  the  second  Gesellschafts-Concert,  Mozart's  E6 
Symphony  and  Beethoven's  Egmont  music  were  pro- 
duced. Frau  Dustinann  sang  the  songs  of  Cla  chen, 
and  Herr  Lewinsky  recited  ttie  connecting  poem. — 
Piano  concerts  \vere  given  during  the  week  by  Alex- 
ander Dreyschock,  Wilhelm  Treiber,  and  Fiaulein 
Wiswe. 

Hanover. —  Heinrich  Mjieschner,  the  well- 
known  composer  of  the  "  Templar  and  the  Jewess," 
the  "  VampjN'e,"  "  Hans  Hciling,"  and  other  operas, 
died  here  of  apoplexy,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
on  the  Hth  of  December. 

Wagner's  Rienzi  has  been  given  several  times  at 
the  opera.  Ilerr  Niemann,  the  tenor,  and  Fran  Cag- 
gianti  sustained  the  chief  parts  admirably. 

London. 
Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  selection  on 
Monday  night  was  again,  in  the  instrumental  depart- 
ment, exclusively  dedicated  to  Mozart.  One  compo- 
sition sflotie  was  drawn  from  the  former  programme, 
viz.,  the  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  stringed  instrn- 
ments,  the  enthusiastic   reception    of  which   at   the 
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first  Mozart  concert  fully  justified  its  early  repetition. 
Mr.  Lazarus  was,  of  cour.se,  the  clarinet,  M.  Vieux- 
temps,  and  his  associates — Herr  Ries,  Mr.  Webb, 
and  M.  Paque — forming  the  string  quartet.  .  .  . 
The  pianist  (her  first  appearance  this  season)  was 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  wlio  met  witli  such  a  wel- 
come as  is  only  accorded  to  artisis  standing  highest 
in  public  favor.  .  .  .  Mozart  with  her  has  al- 
ways been  an  especial  favorite,  the  unaffected  purity 
of  liis  music  being  thoroughly  congenial  to  her  own 
unaffectedly  expressive  style  of  plaving.  A  more 
graceful  example  of  his  genius  than  tlie  sonata  in  B 
flat  major  (the  third  of  four  sonatas  in  the  same  key) 
could  not  possibly  have  been  chosen.  The  slow 
movement  (passing  over  tlie  numberless  beauties  of 
the  alleriro  and  rondo)  is  an  inspiration.  The  audi- 
ence, which  crowded  St.  James's  hall  in  are.a,  balco- 
nies, gallery,  .and  orchestra,  listened  to  the  whole 
with  rapt  attention,  applauded  moveir.ent  after  move- 
ment, and  at  the  conclusion  unanimously  recalled 
the  pianist.  Miss  Goddard's  other  performance  was 
in  the  celebrated  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
written  expressly  for  Mile.  Strinasacchi,  a  famous 
"viriuosa"  in  her  day,  whose  execution  on  the  fiddle, 
when  Mozart  reigned  "  King  of  Harmony"  at  Vien- 
na, astonished  and  delighted  the  amateurs  of  that 
gay  capital,  and  most  especially  the  Imperial  con- 
noisseur, Joseijh  II.  This  is  the  sonata  which  was 
written  in  such  haste,  that,  at  the  public  performance 
— the  violinist  being  Mile.  Strinasacchi,  the  pianist 
Mozart  himself — one  of  the  players  (it  is  easy  to 
guess  which,"  s.ays  M.  Oulibichefi)  had  nothing  on 
his  desk  to  read  from  but  a  blank  sheet  of  music  pa- 
per. Mozart  (as  usual)  having  been  unable  to  find 
time  for  noting  down  his  own  part,  the  sonata  was 
given  without  rehearsal,  and  the  great  composer  had 
to  improvise,  or  trust  to  memory,  for  his  share  of 
the  duet.  ...  In  the  admirable  quartet  in  E 
flat  (No.  4  of  the  renowned  "six"  inscribed  to 
Haydn)  the  accomplished  Belgian  violinist — who  is, 
if  possible,  playing  better  this  year  than  last — sur- 
passed himself;  and  thus  the  concert  both  com- 
menced and  terminated  with  gdat.  .  .  .  T-lie 
singers  were  Miss  Banks  and  Mme.  Louisa  Vinning, 
both  deserving  favorites  of  the  public,  and  for  both 
of  whom  were  set  down  pieces  attractive  in  them- 
selves and  happily  contrasted  with  each  other. 
Haydn's  canzonet  "Sympathy,"  and  Mendelssohn's 
beautiful  setting  of  Heine's  poem.  "  Auf  fliigeln  des 
Gesanges"  (Anglke,  "On  the  Pinions  of  Song"), 
were  allotted. to  Mme.  Vinning,  who  in  each  was 
successful,  more  especially  in  the  canzonet  of  Haydn, 
after  which  she  was  complimented  with  a  "recall." 
Miss  Banks,  in  a  florid  air  from  Handel's  Rinaldo 
(the  first  of  the  29  Italian  operas  composed  for  Lon- 
don), exhibited  the  results  ot  her  St.  Martin's  Hall 
training,  under  Mr.  Hullah,  to  eminent  advantage, 
and,  later  in  the  evening,  proved  herself  a  thorough 
mistress  of  the  homelier  English  school,  obtaining  a 
well-merited  encore  in  a  new  and  very  expressive 
ballad,  entitled  "Never  forget,"  one  of  "the  most  re- 
cent compositions  of  Mr.  Macfarren.  Mr.  Benedict 
accompanied  the  vocal  pieces  with  his  accustomed 
masterly  .skill. 

At  the  69th  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of 
the  Prince  consort,  from  Monday  the  17th  to  Tues- 
day the  18fh  inst.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  per- 
formed with  triumphant  success,  and  this  for  the 
third  time,  the  last  and  greatest  of  Beethoven's  son.a- 
tas.  The  programme  was  selected  from  the  writing 
of  various  masters,  and  commenced  with  a  qnartet 
by  Krommer,  a  composer  doubtless  new  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience,  and,  judging  from  the  speci- 
men produced,  not  likely  to  become  familiar,  al- 
though this  same  "Moravian"  (born  at  Kammenifz 
in  1759)  composed  no  less  than  sixty-nine  quartets 
for  stringed  instruments,  besides  a  v.ast  quantity  of 
music  for  the  church.  The  remainder  of  the  instru- 
mental selection,  however,  made  amends  for  the  dilu- 
ted character  of  the  "Krommer"  music,  as  it  com- 
prised the  sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  1 1 1 ,  of  Beethoven, 
the  trio  in  D  minor  (No.  1)  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven's  septet,  the  latter  repeated  by  general  de- 
sire. .  .  .  That  Miss  Goddard  played  the  sona- 
ta throughout  con  amoi'c  will  be  readily  understood, 
and  never  has  she  exceeded  the  grace  and  brilliancy 
infused  on  this  occasion  ;  the  warmth  and  enthusi- 
astic unanimity  of  the  "recall"  at  the  conclusion 
showing  how  completely  her  efforts  had  beeu  appre- 
ciated. In  the  ever  welcome  D  minor  trio  of  Men- 
delssohn, Miss  Goddard  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of 
Messrs.  Vieuxtemps  and  Paque,  and  a  finer  perform- 
ance of  this  masterpiece  has  probably  never  been  lis- 
tened to..  The  speed  at  wliich  Miss  Goddard  led  off 
the  irresistible  scherzo,  maintaining  it  unai^ted  to 
the  very  end,  was  astounding.  But,  as  Mozart  said 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  "not  a  note  was  missing." 
.     .     .     The  septet,  although  coming  last  in  the  pro- 


gramme, again  gave  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  wag 
shown  by  the  larger  part  of  the  audience  remaining 
for  the  final  note,  and  applauding  with  as  much  vigor 
and  freslniess  as  if  they  had  only  just  begun  the  eve- 
ning. The  vocal  music  was  shared  between  Mad. 
Florence  Lancia  and  Mr.  Winn,  the  lady  introducing 
a  new  and  graceful  song  composed  expressly  for  her 
by  Mr  Frank  Mori,  which  she  sang  to  perfection, 
and  repeating  Schubert's  "Junge  Konne,"  with  even 
more  effect  than  at  a  former  concert ;  Mr.  Winn  win- 
ning new  Hivor  with  Wallace's  popular  "Bell-ringer" 
and  "Se  vuol  ballare,"  from  Mozart's  Figaro. — 
London  Musical  World. 

Manchestre. — Two  more  of  the  Halle'  concerts 
have  been  given  in  Free  Trade  Hall,  both  to  crowd- 
ed audiences.  Of  the  first  (Dec.  ii),  The  Manchester 
Guardian  writes  : 

"The  programme  presented  .several  noticeable  fea- 
tures. For  the  band,  in  addition  to  the  two  brilliant 
overtures  of  Spontini  and  Auber  {Ohjmpia  and  Le 
Domino  Noii ),  there  were  Haydn's  'Surprise  Symph- 
ony,' exhibiting  throughout  his  serene  and  joyous 
temperament :  the  cllef/retlo  schei':ando,  from  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  in  F,  (No.  8)  which  Hector  Berlioz 
declares  must  have  fallen  from  the  skies  entire  ;  and 
Handel's  'Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  arranged  for  full 
orchestra,  all  of  which  were  played  with  admirable 
precision,  force,  and  light  and  shade,  the  scherzando 
having  the  usual  compliment  paid  to  it,  viz.,  a  de- 
mand for  a  repetition,  with  which,  as  the  movement 
is  provokingly  short,  Mr.  Halle'  did  not  hesitate  to 
comply.  The  concerto  was  the  No.  5  by  M.  Vieux- 
temps, a  genuine  composition,  put  together  with  the 
constructive  power  of  a  true  musician,  and  played 
with  the  skill  of  a  virtuoso  to  whom  the  word  difficult 
is  unknown.  The  cadence  was  especially  remarka- 
ble for  originality  and  brilliancy.  The  whole  perform- 
ance was  indeed  admirable,  and  richly  merited  the 
great  applause  bestowed  upon  it,  A  reverie  and  tar- 
antella by  the  same  composer,  were  both  excellent 
specimens  of  their  class — the  first  grave  and  expres- 
sive, the  second  tricksy,  fanciful,  humorous,  and 
quite  in  character.  Mozart's  sonata  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  (in  D).  the  same  which  Mr.  Halle  and  M. 
Vieuxtemps  recently  performed  with  so  much  suc- 
cess at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  London,  is 
a  perfect  gem  in  its  way,  full  of  charming  grace  and 
naivety,  the  execution  being  beyond  .all  praise.  It  is 
hardly  nccessarj'  to  say  anything  of  Mr.  Hallo's  per- 
formance of  Weber's  Rondo  in  C  major  (the  last 
movement  in  his  solo  sonata,  Op.  24),  hit  off  with 
such  brilliancy  and  force  as  to  call  forth  the  warmest 
demonstrations,  which  the  great  pianist  acknowl-- 
edged  by  a  performance,  also  in  his  best  siyle,  of  a 
well-known  valse  of  Chopin's.  Miss  Palmer,  the 
vocalist  of  the  evening,  acquitted  herself  in  every 
way  satisfactorily.  The  selection  was  good.  Mer- 
cadante's  air  '11  sogno'  with  violoncello  accompani- 
ment (admirably  played  by  M.  E.  Vieuxtemps),  is 
in  the  pure,  Italian  school,  expressive,  broad,  refined, 
and  Mr.  Davison's  setting  of  Shelley's  'Lament,' 
quite  true  to  the  desolate  feeling  that  runs  through 
the  poem.  Tlie  accomplished  critic  of  the  Times  has 
here  shown  that  he  can  compose  as  well  as  criticize. 
Two  canzonets  by  Sordizvani  (?),  both  interesting 
compositions,  were  rendered  by  the  same  fair  vo- 
calist with  taste  as  well  as  feeling." 

At  the  next  Concert  (Dee.  12)  the  whole  of  Clack's 
Orfeo  was  given.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
the  interesting  report  of  The  Manchester  Guardian : 

"The  contr.alto  voice  was  that  of  Mad.  Sainton- 
Dolby,  as  Orpheus  ;  the  sopranos  were  Mad.  Lem- 
mens-Sherrington,  as  Eurydice,  and  Miss  Armstrong 
as  Love.  In  estimating  the  merits  of  each  perform- 
aace,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  this  was 
only  a  recital  of  the  music  of  the  opera,  and  not  an 
operatic  performance.  This  remark  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  part  of  Orpheus.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  case  of  a  recital,  the  intense  emo- 
tions that  agitate  the  heart  of  Orpheus  throughout 
have  to  be  expressed  by  the  voice  alune  ;  and,  this 
considered,  the  task  undertaken  by  Mad.  Sainton- 
Dolby  was  no  ordinary  one,  and  she  no  doubt  felt  it 
to  be  so.  But  she  addressed  herself  to  it  with  great 
courage,  and,  we  think,  most  successfully.  Mad. 
Sherriugton,  as  Eurydice,  is  less  heavily  taxed. 
Her  singing,  as  it  always  is,  was  admirable  ;  and  in 
the  great  scene  with  Orpheus,  in  the  third  act,  noth- 
ing could  be  finer  in  the  way  of  expression.  Miss 
Armstrong  acquitted  herself  admirably  in  the  beauti- 
ful music  allotted  to  the  part  of  Love,  exactly  suited 
as  it  is  to  her  known  classical  predilections.  Noth- 
ing was  wanting  in  the  chorus  ;  a  fact  that  reflects 
great  credit  upon  them,  considering  that  it  was  a  first 
performance,  and  consisted  of  music  demanding 
much  iutelligence  to  render  it  effectual.  The  band 
was  most  excellent  throughout." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accorapaniment, 

Home  love.     Ballad.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

A  very  simple  Song,  the  melody  in  the  Tyrolean 
style.  Teachers  in  want  of  something  suitable  for 
beginners  will  find  it  as  useful  as  pleasing. 

Union  and  Liberty.     National  Anthem. 

Gustave  Blessner.  25 

The  music  is  noble  and  grand,  and  full  worthy  of 
being  assigned  a  place  among  the  National  Anthems. 


The  Young  Zouaves*  Song. 


J.  W.  Turner.  25 


Spirited  Song  and  Chorus  for  juvenile  drill-clubs, 
not  difficult. 


The  golden  stars. 


A.  Richardt.  25 


Mr.  Richardt,  who  is  now  concertizing  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, together  with  Ole  Bull  and  Formes,  is  elicit- 
ing the  highest  encomiums  from  the  press  there,  for 
his  ballads  "Thou  art  so  far,"  and  ''The  golden 
stars."  The  latter  is  new.  It  is  very  similar  in  style 
to  the  other  and  will  become  quite  as  popular. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Second  Valse  briUiante.  J.  Leyhach.  25 

A  sparkling  Valse  de  Salon^  of  medium  difBculty, 
which  has  created  quite  a  stir  among  our  amateurs. 
It  may  not  please  quite  as  much  as  Osborne's  'Shower 
of  pearls,"  which  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
Waltzes,  but  will  stand  in  no  need  of  begging  for 
friendij. 

Maraquita.    Transcription.         Brinley  Richards.  30 

One  of  this  author's  elegant  arrangements  of  favor- 
ite airs,  which  are  just  now  meeting  with  general 
favor. 


La  Straniera.     Fantasia. 


S.  Thalberg.  75 


A  re-issue— carefully  revised  and  corrected — of  a 
stirring  concert  Fantasia,  which  ranks  among  the  best 
works  of  its  kind. 

Sweet  dream  of  happiness.     Reverie.  Oesten.  35 

A  new  number  of  that  capital  set  of  "  Bygone 
hours,"  which  has  so  quickly  grown  into  the  favor  of 
teachers  and  amateurs  in  general. 

Warbling  at  morn.  Romance.     Brinley  Richards.  35 

What  amatenr  Pianoplayer  has  not  played  or  at 
least  heard  and  admired  that  charming  trifle,  to 
which  the  composer,  Brinley  Richardp,  has  prefixed 
the  fanciful  title  of  "Warblings  at  eve?"  Here  is  a 
companion  to  it,  and  not  lacking  any  of  the  pretti- 
ness  which  has  made  the  other  such  a  favorite.  There 
are  no  real  difficulties  in  the  piece. 

Books. 

Zundel's  Melodeon  Instructor. — The  com- 
plete Melodeon  Instructor,  in  seven  parts.  De- 
signed as  a  thorough  Instruction  Book  for  the 
Melodeon,  Seraphine,  -.^olean,  Melophean,  Or- 
gan, or  any  similar  instrument.  By  John 
Znndcl.  2,00 

A  capital  book  this  for  any  one  wishing  to  acquire 
readily  and  tlioroughly  a  knowledge  of  playing  the 
Melodeon  and  all  instruments  of  the  same  class.  Its 
contents  embrace  all  that  can  possibly  be  looked 
for  in  the  form  of  instructions,  examples  and  exer- 
cises. It  is  universally  pronounced  the  most  thor- 
ough instruction  book  of  the  kind,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Lowell  Mason,  Emilus  Girac,  Wm.  B. 
Bradbury,  and  every  one  who  has  examined  it. 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  nan  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  331). 

Rome,  Dec.  20, 1S30. 

In  my  last  letter  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the 
serious  Roman  life  ;  but  as  I  like  in  my  letters 
to  write  how  I  live,  I  must  tell  this  time  of  the 
gay  life  ;  for  that  has  reigned  this  week.  To- 
day is  warmest  sunshine,  blue  sky,  clear  air,  and 
on  such  days  I  have  my  own  way  of  life,  am  busy 
until  eleven,  and  from  then  till  twilight  I  do 
nothing,  but  breathe  the  air.  Yesterday  the 
weather  was  quite  bright  again  for  the  first  time 
for  several  days  ;  sa  after  working  a  piece  of  the 
morning  upon  Solomon,  I  went  upon  the  Monte 
Pincio  and  walked  up  and  down  there  all  day 
long.  It  is  an  incredible  impression  which  this 
air,  this  brightness  makes ;  and  when  I  got  up 
to-day,  and  saw  the  clear  sunshine  again,  I  re- 
joiced at  the  do-nothing  day  that  was  to  com- 
mence again.  All  the  world  goes  hither  and 
thither,  and  enjoys  Spring  in  December.  Every 
moment  you  meet  acquaintances,  loiter  about 
with  them,  remain  alone,  and  can  dream  well. 
The  place  swarms  with  the  sweetest  faces ;  as 
the  sun  advances,  the  whole  landscape  and  all 
colors  change ;  when  the  time  comes  for  Ave 
Maria,  we  go  to  the  church  of  Trinita  cle'  Monti ; 
there  the  French  nuns  sing,  and  it  is  wondrous 
lovely.  Upon  my  soul,  I  grow  quite  tolerant, 
and  listen  with  edification  to  bad  music.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  composition  is  ridicu- 
lous ;  the  organ  playing  still  more  stupid  ;  but 
now  it  is  twilight,  and  the  little  motley  colored 
church  is  all  full  of  kneeling  men,  who  are  shone 
upon  by  the  setting  sun  whenever  the  door  opens  ; 
the  two  singing  nuns  have  the  sweetest  voices  in 
the  world,  touchingly  tender;  and  especially 
when  one  with  her  soft  tone  sings  the  Respon- 
sorium,  which  you  are  accustomed  to  hear  so 
hoarse  and  stiff  and  monotonous  from  the  priests, 
it  gives  you  a  strange  feeling.  One  knows 
moreover,  that  he  is  not  to  see  the  singers  ; — so 
I  have  formed  a  singular  resolution :  I  will 
compose  something  for  their  voices,  which  I  have 
marked  very  closely,  and  will  send  it  to  them, 
for  which  several  ways  stand  at  my  command. 
Then  they  will  sing  it,  that  I  know  ;  and  that 
will  be  fine  now,  when  I  hear  my  piece  sung  by 
people  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  when  they 
have  to  sing  it  before  the  barbaro  Tedesco,  whom 
they  also  do  not  know.  I  enjoy  the  thing  very 
much ;  the  text  is  Latin ;  a  prayer  to  the  Ma- 
donna.    Does  not  the  idea  please  you  ?* 

After  church  we  go  to  walk  again  upon 
the  hill,  until  it  is  dark.  For  there  Mme.  Vernet 
and  her  daughter,  also  the  pretty  Mme.  V.,  for 
whose  acquaintance  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Kose,  play  great  parts  among  us  Germans, 
as  we  stand  in  groups,  or  follow  after  them, 
or     walk    beside    them.      Pale   painters,    with 

*  Tho  piece  afterwards  appeared  as  Opus  39.  !  J. 


hideous  beards,  form  the  background ;  they 
smoke  tobacco  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  whistle  to 
their  dogs,  and  in  their  way  enjoy  the  sunset. 
As  I  happen  to  be  frivolous  to-day,  I  must  par- 
ticularly inform  you.  my  dear  sisters,  that  I  was 
lately  at  a  great  ball,  and  danced  with  such  a 
relish  as  I  never  did  before.  I  had  said  a  good 
word  to  the  maitre  de  danse  (for  here  such  a  per- 
son must  stand  in  the  middle  and  order  all),  and 
so  the  man  let  the  Galnp  last  more  than  half  an 
hour.  There  I  was  in  my  element,  and  very 
distinctly  conscious  that  I  was  dancing  in  the 
Palazzo  Albani  in  Rome,  and.what  is  more,with 
the  handsomest  maidens  in  Rome,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  (Thorwaldsen, 
Vernet  and  others).  The  way  I  made  their  ac- 
quaintance, is  again  a  Roman  story.  I  stood  at 
Torlonia's,  at  the  first  ball,  knowing  not  a  single 
lady,  and  therefore  not  dancing,  and  looked  at 
the  people.  Suddenly  some  one  taps  me  on  the 
shoulder:  "And  you  too  admire  the  beautiful 
English  lady  ?  "  "I  am  altogether  astonished." 
That  was  the  Herr  Counsellor  Thorwaldsen,  who 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  could  not  satiate  him- 
self with  looking.  But  scarcely  had  he  said  that, 
when  a  whirlwind  of  words  rang  out  behind  us: 
"  Mais  ou  est-elle  done,  ceiie  petite  Anglaise  ? 
Ma  femme  m'a  envoye  pour  la  reqarder,  per 
hacco ;"  audit  was  clear  enough  that  the  thin 
little  Frenchman,  with  the  gray,  bristly  hair,  and 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  must  be 
Horace  Vernet.  He  went  on  to  talk  quite  ear- 
nestly and  learnedly  with  Thorwaldsen  about 
this  beauty,  and  I  rejoiced  in  my  soul  at  such  a 
young  maiden,  as  the  two  old  masters  stood  there 
and  were  forced  to  admire,  while  she  danced  on 
entirely  unconscious.  Then  they  got  themselves 
presented  to  the  parents;  sol  fell  back  and  could 
not  talk  with  them.  A  couple  of  days  after- 
wards I  was  at  the  house  of  my  acquaintances 
fi-om  Venice,  the  Attwoods,  who  wanted  to  pre- 
sent me,  as  they  said,  to  some  of  their  friends; 
these  were  the  friends,  and  so  your  son  and  bro- 
ther was  satisfied. 

My  piano  playing  gives  me  here  especial  pleas- 
ure. You  know  how  Thorwaldsen  loves  music ; 
sometimes  I  play  to  him  in  the  morning,  while 
he  works.  He  has  a  right  good  instrument 
standing  by  him,  and  when  I  look  at  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and  see  how  he  kneads  his  brown  clay, 
and  smooths  out  an  arm  or  a  dress  so  finely,  — 
in  short  when  he  creates  that  which  we  must  all 
afterwards  admire  as  finished  and  enduring,  I 
feel  very  glad,  that  I  can  aflford  him  a  satisfac- 
tion. But  with  all  this  I  get  behindhand  in  my 
work.  The  "Hebrides"  is  at  last  finished,  and 
has  become  a  singular  thing.  I  have  the  nun 
piece  in  my  head  ;  for  Christmas  I  think  to  com- 
pose the  Lutheran  Choral,  for  this  time  I  shall 
have  to  spend  it  all  by  myself.  That  is  to  be 
sure  more  serious,  as  well  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  silver  wedding,  when  I  shall  light  many  can- 
dles, sing  over  the  vaudeville,  and  look  at  my 
English  conductor's   baton.      After  New  Year  I 


will  apply  myself  again  to  instrumental  music 
write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  perhaps 
another,  or  the  other  Symphony  ;  for  two  haunt 
my  head. 

I  have  got  acquainted  with  a  glorious  spot  ■' 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  The  Sabine  moun- 
tains had  snow  upon  them, —  it  was  heavenly 
sunshine,  —  the  Alban  range  lay  before  one  like 
an  apparition  in  a  dream.  Distance  there  is  not 
here  in  Italy  ;  but  all  the  houses  on  the  moun- 
tains may  be  counted,  with  their  windows  and 
roofs.  Thus  have  I  sucked  the  air  to  satiety,  and 
tomorrow  the  serious  life  will  have  to  begin  again 
for  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  it  rains  hard.  But 
what  a  spring  this  will  be  ! 

The  21st. — The  shortest  day  is  dull,  as  was  to  be 
foreseen  ;  to-day  therefore  I  must  think  of  fugues 
chorals,  balls  and  the  like.  I  will  add  however 
a  few  words  about  Guido's  Aurora,  which  I  visit 
very  often,  and  which  is  a  picture  to  run  through 
the  walls ;  for  such  a  hurry,  such  a  pressing  foi'- 
ward  till  all  rattles  and  rings  asain,  has  no  man 
ever  conceived.  The  painters  maintain  that  it 
is  lighted  from  two  sides ;  for  my  part,  they 
may  light  their  pictures  from  three  sides,  if 
it  will  help  them  ;  but  it  lies  elsewhere  !  Dear, 
Rebecca, — I  can  make  no  regular  song  here  ;  who 
shall  sing  it  to  me  ?  But  1  make  a  great  Fugue  : 
"Wir  (jlauhen  alle,"  and  sing  it  myself,  until  my 
captain,  frightened,  comes  down  stairs,  looks  in 
and  asks,  if  I  want  anything.  Then  I  answer  :  a 
countertheme.  But  what  don't  I  want !  And 
what  have  I  not  got !     So  life  goes  on. 

Felix. 

Rome,   Dec    23,1830. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  and  uncom- 
fortable [than  Rome  in  rainy  weather.  We 
have  had  now  for  several  days  continuously  storm, 
and  cold,  and  torrents  from  heaven,  and  I  hardly 
comprehend  how  I  could  write  a  week  ago  a 
letter  full  of  walks,  orange-trees  and  everything 
beautiful ;  in  such  weather  everything  be- 
comes hateful.  Yet  I  must  tell  of  it,  else  my 
former  letter  would  have  no  counterpart,  and 
that  must  never  be  left  out.  If  in  Germany  we 
have  no  idea  of  winter  days  as  clear  ones,  neither 
have  we  any  ot  a  wet  winter  day ;  everything  is 
arranged  for  fine  weather,  and  so  we  endure  the 
bad,  as  a  public  scourge,  and  wait  for  a  better 
time.  There  is  no  protection  anywhere  ;  in  my 
chamber,  which  is  otherwise  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable, the  water  runs  in  richly  through  the 
windows,  which  will  not  come  to;  the  stone  floor 
is  cold  in  spite  of  double  carpets,  and  the  smoke 
is  driven  from  the  chimney  into  the  room,  because 
the  fire  will  not  burn  :  the  foreigners  shiver  and 
shrivel  up  with  cold,  like  tailors.  But  this  is 
golden  in  comparison  to  the  streets,  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  calamity,  if  I  have  to  go  out.  Rome, 
you  know,  is  built  on  seven  great  hills  ;  but  there 
is  also  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones,  and  all  the 
streets  run  sloping ;  there  the  water  streams 
against  one  violently  ;  nowhere  raised  sidewalks, 
or   troltoirs;    down   the   steps  of  the    Piazza  di 
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Spagna  it  pours,  as  from  the  great  water  works 
on  the  Wilhelmshohe  ;  the  Tiber  has  risen  and 
deluges  the  neighboring  streets :  that  is  the  water 
from  below.  From  above  it  comes  in  torrents  ot 
rain,  but  that  is  the  least  part  of  it.  The  houses 
have  no  roof  gutters,  but  the  prolonged  roofs 
slope  downwards,  of  different  lengths  however, 
and  water  the  streets  on  both  sides  furiously,  so 
that,  go  where  you  will,  close  to  the  houses,  or  in 
the  middle,  you  are  shower-bathed  from  a  palace 
or  a  barber's  shop  ;  and  before  you  know  it,  you 
stand  under  such  a  dripping,  where  the  water 
rattles  down  on  your  umbrella,  and  you  have  a 
stream  before  you,  not  to  be  leaped  over,  and 
must  retrace  your  way.  That  is  the  water  from 
above.  And  then  come  the  carriages  driving 
close  to  the  houses  in  the  greatest  speed,  so  that 
you  must  stand  in  the  doorways  until  they  get 
by ;  for  they  spatter  men,  houses,  and  each  other ; 
and  if  two  meet,  in  a  narrow  street,  so  that  one 
has  to  go  into  the  gutter,  swollen  to  a  stream,  the 
inconvenience  is  great.  Lately  I  saw  an  Abbe 
in  his  haste  pull  a  peasant's  broad  hat  from  his 
head  with  his  umbrella,  and  the  hat  fell  bottom 
upward  under  such  a  cataract ;  the  peasant  turn- 
ed round  the  wrong  way  to  seek  it,  and  when 
he  found  it,  it  was  already  filled  with  water. 
Scusi,  said  the  Abbe,  —  Padrone,  answered  the 
peasant.  Moreover  the  fiacres  only  run  till  five, 
and  so  if  one  is  in  company  it  costs  a  scudo ; 
Jiat  jusiitia  el  pereat  mundus.  Rome  in  rainy 
weather  is  incredibly  cheerless. 

By  a  letter  from  Devrient  I  see,  that  my  letter 
to  him,  which  1  carried  to  the  post  office  myself 
in  Venice  on  the  17th  of  October,  had  not  yet 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  November.  Just  so  ano- 
ther letter,  which  I  sent  on  the  same  day  to 
Munich,  had  gone  astray;  both  letters  contained 
notes,  and  therein  lies  the  reason.  For  in  Venice 
at  that  time  they  took  all  my  manuscripts  away 
from  me  at  the  custom  house,  when  they  examin- 
ed my  things  in  the  night  just  before  the  depart- 
ure of  the  post,  and  I  have  only  just  now,  after 
much  annoyance,  and  writing  back  and  forth, 
got  them  all  back  again.  I  have  been  assured 
here  generally,  the  reason  was,  because  they  sus- 
pected a  secret  cypher  correspondence  in  the 
notes.  I  could  not  believe  such  a  miserable 
stupidity ;  but  since  precisely  these  two  letters 
from  Venice  with  music  have  not  reached  their 
destination,  and  only  these,  it  is  clear  enough.  I 
shall  enter  a  complaint  about  it  here  at  the  Aus- 
trian embassy  ;  but  it  will  not  help  me,  and  the 
letters,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  are  lost.  And 
so  farewell.  Felix. 

Rome,  Jan.  17,  1831. 
We  have  had  for  a  week  past  the  mildest  and 
most  glorious  spring  weather ;  the  young  girls 
carry  bouquets  of  violets  and  anenomes,  which 
they  have  picked  themselves  in  the  morning  in 
the  villa  Pamfili ;  the  streets  and  the  square 
swarm  with  promenaders  in  motley  dresses ;  the 
Ave  Maria  comes  already  20  minutes  later,— but 
what  has  become  of  the  winter  ?  This  has  remind- 
ed me  again  in  these  last  days  of  work,  to  which 
I  mean  now  to  apply  myself  earnestly,  since  ac- 
tually the  merry  social  life  of  the  past  weeks  has 
somewhat  torn  me  away.  For  although  I  am 
already  nearly  done  with  the  arrangement  of 
"  Solomon,"  and  with  my  Christmas-song,  which 
consists  of  five  numbers,  I  have  still  before  me 
the  two    Symphonies,  which  shape  themselves  to 


me  more  and  more  livingly,  and  which  I  should 
be  too  glad  to  finish  here.  I  hope  too,  in  the 
Fast  time,  when  the  parties  cease  (I  mean  the 
balls  particularly),  and  when  the  spring  begins, 
to  have  time  and  inclination  enough,  and  then 
there  will  be  again  a  considerable  stock  of  new 
things  on  hand. 

A  public  performance  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
here.  The  orchestras  are  worse  than  one  could 
believe  ;  there  is  a  want  of  real  musicians,  and 
of  the  true  feeling.  The  handful  of  fiddlers  go 
at  it  each  in  his  own  way;  each  comes  in  differ- 
ently ;  the  wind  instruments  are  tuned  too  high, 
or  too  low  ;  their  middle  parts  make  ornaments, 
such  as  we  hear  in  the  streets,  and  hardly  as 
good  ;  the  whole  forms  a  regular  oat  music, — 
and  such  compositions  as  they  know  !  The  ques- 
tion is  then,  whether  one  will  and  can  refoi-m 
that  altogether,  bring  other  people  into  the  or- 
chestra, teach  the  musicians  how  to  keep  time, 
form  them  beforehand ;  and  then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  people  would  themselves  find 
satisfaction  in  it.  But  so  long  as  that  is  not 
done,  it  grows  no  better,  and  they  are  all  so  dif- 
ficult, that  there  is  no  prospect  of  improvement. 
I  have  heard  a  flute  solo,  where  the  flute  stood 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  tone  too  high  ;  it  gave 
me  the  toothache  ;  but  nobody  remarked  it,  and 
and  when  a  trill  came  at  the  end,  they  applauded 
mechanicall}'.  And  if  it  were  only  better  as 
it  regards  singing  !  The  great  singers  have  left 
the  land  ;  Lablache,  David,  the  Lalande,  Pisar- 
oni,  &c.,  sing  in  Paris,  and  now  the  little  ones 
copy  their  high  moments,  and  make  an  intolera- 
ble caricature  of  it.  We  may  will  to  carry 
through  something  that  is  false,  or  impossible — it 
still  remains  another  tiling,  and  as  a  cicisheo  will 
be  to  me  to  all  eternity  something  low  and  vulgar, 
so  will  also  the  Italian  music.  I  may  be  too  dull 
to  understand  either  of  them  ;  but  that  is  not  my 
aff'air,  and  when  lately  in  the  Filarmonica,  after 
all  the  Pacini  and  Bellini,  the  chevalier  Ricci 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  rn  Non  piu  andrai, 
and  when  the  first  notes  began,  and  were  so  es- 
sentially different  and  removed  so  heaven-wide 
from  all  the  rest,  then  the  thing  was  clear 
tome,  and  they  never  will  be  reconciled  so  long 
as  there  is  such  blue  sky,  such  lovely  winter  here 
as  this.  Just  so  the  Swiss  can  paint  no  beautiful 
landscapes  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have 
them  all  day  long  before  their  eyes.  "  Les  Alle- 
mands  fraitent  la  musique  comme  une  affaire  d' 
etat,"  says  Spontini,  and  I  accept  the  omen.  The 
other  day  several  musicians  here  were  talking 
about  their  composers,  and  I  listened  in  silence. 
One  of  them  cited  Sig.  *  *  «  ,  but  the  others 
took  it  up  and  said,  that  he  was  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed as  an  Italian,  since  the  German  school  still 
clove  to  him,  and  he  never  had  been  fairly  able 
to  shake  it  off  ;  consequently  he  never  had  been 
at  home  in  Italy.  We  Germans  now  say  the  re- 
verse of  him,  and  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  find 
oneself  so  entre  deux  without  a  country.  As  for 
me,  I  stand  by  my  flag;  that  is  honorable 
enough. 

The  evening  before  last  a  theatre,  undertaken 
and  managed  by  Torlonia,  was  opened  with  a 
new  opera  by  Pacini.  The  crowd  was  great; 
in  every  box  the  handsomest  and  best  dressed 
people;  the  young  Torlonia  appeared  in  the 
proscenium  box,  and  was,  with  his  old  duchess 
mother,  much  applauded.  They  cried:  Bravo 
Torlonia,  grazie,   grazle  !     Opposite  him  Jerome 


with  his  court-state,  and  many  orders  ;  in  the 
adjoining  box  a  countess  Samoilow,  &o.  Over 
the  orchestra  is  a  figure  of  Time,  pointing  with 
his  finder  at  a  dial,  which  moves  slowly  forward, 
and  might  make  one  melancholy.  And  now 
Pacini  appeared  at  the  piano  and  was  received. 
He  had  not  made  an  overture  ;  the  opera  began 
with  a  chorus,  to  which  a  tuned  anvil  was  struck 
in  time.  The  Corsair  appeared,  sang  his  aria, 
and  was  applauded,  whereat  the  corsair  above, 
and  the  maestro  below,  bowed.  (The  sea-robber 
sings  contralto  and  is  named  Madame  Mariani). 
Then  followed  many  pieces,  and  the  thing  grew 
tedious.  The  public  also  found  it  so,  and  when 
Pacini's  great  finale  began,  the  parterre  stood  up, 
began  to  talk  aloud  together,  and  to  laugh,  and 
turned  their  backs  round  to  the  stage.  Mme. 
Samoilow  fainted  in  her  box,  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried out.  Pacini  vanished  from  the  piano  and  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  act  amid  much 
tumult. 

Now  came  the  grand  ballet  "  harha  hleu"  and 
then  the  last  act  of  the  opera.  Once  in  the  hu- 
mor of  it,  they  whistled  the  whole  ballet  through, 
aud  accompanied  the  second  act  of  the  opera 
also  with  hisses  and  laughter.  At  the  conclusion 
Torlonia  was  called,  but  did  not  come.  That  is 
the  plain  prose  of  a  first  representation  and  the- 
atre opening  in  Rome.  I  had  imagined  it  who 
knows  how  lively,  and  I  came  off"  out  of  tune. 
If  the  music  had  made  a  furore,  it  would  have 
vexed  me,  for  it  is  below  all  criticism  wretched. 
But  that  they  should  all  at  once  turn  their  backs 
upon  their  darling  Pacini,  whom  they  wanted  to 
crown  upon  the  Capitol,  that  they  should  ape 
his  melodies  and  sing  then  in  caricature,  that 
vexes  me  again,  and  it  proves  to  me  how  low 
such  a  musician  stands  in  the  general  opinion. 
Another  time  they  will  bear  him  home  upon  their 
shoulders, —  that  is  no  compensation.  They 
would  not  do  so  in  France  with  Boieldieu,  —  to 
say  nothing  of  their  artistic  feeling,  merely  from 
the  sense  of  decency.  But  enough  of  this  ;  it  is 
disagreeable.  Why  should  Italy  to-day  be  also 
by  force  a  land  of  Art,  while  it  is  the  land  of 
Nature,  and  thereby  gladdens  all  ! 

I  have  described  to  you  the  promenades  upon 
the  Monte  Pincio.  They  still  continue  daily. 
Lately  I  was  with  Bollards  on  the  Ponle  Nnmen- 
tano.  That  is  a  lonesome,  fallen  bridge  in  the 
wide-lined,  green  Campagna.  Many  ruins  from 
the  Roman  times,  many  watch-towers  of  the 
middle  ages  stand  around  there  on  the  long  rows 
of  meadow.  On  the  horizon  all  the  mountains 
lift  themselves,  now  covered  partially  with  shin- 
ing snow,  fantastically  changed  in  form  and  color 
by  the  shadows^j^^'the  celestial  airy  apparition  of 
the  Alban  hills,  Nvhich  transforms  itself  like  a 
chameleon  while  you  look  at  it, — where  for  miles 
wide  you  see  the  little  white  chapels  gleaming  on 
the  dark  mountain  background,  clear  to  the 
cloister  of  the  Passionists  upon  the  summit ;  and 
where  one  can  follow  with  his  eye,  how  there  the 
road  winds  through  the  bushes,  there  the  moun- 
tain falls  off"  to  the  Alban  lake,  there  a  hermit's 
dwelling  peeps  out  from  the  trees ; — it  is  as  far 
as  Potsdam  from  Berlin,  say  I  as  a  good  Ber- 
liner ;  but  it  is  like  a  very  lovely  dream  picture, 
say  I  seriously.  There  lurks  the  music  ;  there  it 
sounds  and  rings  on  all  sides,  not  in  the  empty, 
senseless  playhouses.  And  so  we  went  back  and 
forth,  and  chased  one  another  over  the  Campag- 
na, and  clambered   over  the  hedges  ;  and    after 
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sunset  we  drove  home  ;  tlien  one  feels  as  much 
fatisueiJ,  as  mucli  contented  with  himself  and 
well,  as  if  he  had  done  a  preat  deal.  And  so 
he  has,  if  he  has  truly  fell  it !  1  have  taken 
strongly  to  drawing  again,  and  am  beginning 
even  to  paint  with  water  colors,  because  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  recall  a  few  plays  of  color;  and 
one  sees  better  too,  the  more  that  he  has  practis- 
ed. 

I  must  tell  you,  dear  mother,  a  great,  very 
great  pleasure,  which  I  lately  had,  because,  you 
will  enjoy  it  with  me.  I  was  day  before  yester- 
I  day  for  the  first  time  in  a  little  party  at  Horace 
Vernel's,  and  had  to  play  there.  Now  he  had 
told  me  beforehand  how  Dim  Juan  was  his  only, 
real  favorite  music,  especially  the  duello  and 
the  Commenilatore  at  the  end ;  and  as  that  really 
pleased  me  in  him,  I  set  out  to  prelude  to  the 
concert-stuck  of  Weber,  and  fell  imperceptibly 
more  deeply  into  improvising, — thought  I  should 
give  him  a  pleasure,  if  I  should  come  upon  these 
themes,  and  work  them  wildly  through  a  while. 
It  delighted  him  to  a  degree  that  I  have  seldom 
seen  any  one  delighted  by  my  music,  and  we 
were  at  once  well  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Afterwards  he  came  suddenly  and  whispered 
into  my  ear,  that  we  must  make  an  exchange, — 
that  he  too  could  improvise.  And  when  I  natur- 
ally was  very  curious,  he  intimated  that  that  was 
a  mystery.  But  he  is  like  a  little  child,  and 
could  not  contain  himself  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  he  came  again,  and  took  me  into  the  other 
chamber,  and  asked,  if  I  had  time  to  lose :  he 
had  a  canvas  all  stretched  and  prepared,  and 
wanted  to  paint  my  portrait  on  it,  which  I  should 
keep  as  a  remembrance  of  to-day,  and  roll  it  up 
and  send  to  you,  or  take  it  with  me,  as  I  chose. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  got  to  collect  himself  for  his 
improvisation,  but  he  would  make  it  at  once. 
I  eagerly  said  yes,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
what  a  satisfaction  it  gave  me,  that  he  had  really 
had  so  much  interest  and  pleasure  in  my  playing. 
It  was  decidedly  a  satisfactory  evening.  When 
I  came  up  the  hill,  all  was  so  trancjuil,  still,  and 
in  the  great  dark  villa*  only  one  window  clearly 
lighted ;  and  then  music  sounded  down  to  me  in 
single  chords,  and  the  sound  was  really  too  sweet 
there  in  the  dark  night,  by  the  fountain.  In  the 
ante-chamber  too  young  Academicians  were 
pi-aotising ;  a  third  acted  as  lieutenant  and  com- 
manded ably.  In  the  other  room  my  friend 
Montfort,  who  had  won  the  musical  prize  in  the 
Conservatorium,  sat  at  the  piano,  and  the  others 
stood  around  and  sang  a  chorus.  But  it  went 
very  bad.  They  asked  one  person,  and  when  he 
said,  he  could  not  sing,  the  other  said :  "  Qu' 
est  ce  que  fa  fait,  c'est  toujours  une  voix  de  plus." 
I  helped  too  according  to  my  powers,  and  so  we 
amused  ourselves  quite  well.  Later  there  was 
dancing,  and  then  you  should  have  seen  for  once 
how  Louise  Vernet  danced  the  Saltarella  with 
her  father.  When  she  had  to  stop  a  moment, 
and  instantly  took  the  great  tambourine,  and 
beat  away  upon  it,  and  set  us  who  could  no 
longer  touch  hands,  free,  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
a  painter, — that  would  have  been  a  splendid  pic- 
ture !  Her  mother  is  the  friendliest  lady  in  the 
world ;  and  the  grandfather,  Charles  Vernet, 
(who  paints  the  fine  horses)  danced  that  evening 
a  oontra-dance  with  so  much  agility,  cut  so  many 
capers,  and  varied  his  steps  so  well,  that  it  was 
only  a  pity  he  was  72  years  old.  He  rides  two 
*  Vernet  lived  io  the  villa  Medici. 


horses  tired  every  day,  then  paints  and  draws  a 
little,  and  in  the  evening  he  must  be  in  com- 
pany ! 

Next  time  I  must  tell  you  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Robert,  who  has  just  finished  a  splendid 
painting,  "The  Harvest,"  and  I  must  describe 
the  call  I  lately  made  with  Bunsen  on  Cornelius, 
Koch,  Overbeck,  &c.,  in  their  ateliers.  Both 
hands  are  full  of  what  to  do,  and  what  to  see  ; 
unfortunately  time  will  not  bo  elastic,  however 
much  I  try  to  stretch  it.  And  I  have  not  yet 
said  anything  of  Raphael's  child  portait,  and  of 
Titian's  bathing  ladies,  which  here  pass  piquant- 
ly  enough  for  "  Heavenly  and  earthly  Love," 
because  one  is  already  dressed  and  in  full  gala, 
and  the  other  undressed;  *  and  of  my  heavenly 
Madonna  di  FoUgno;  and  of  Mr.Francesco  Fran- 
cia,  who  was  the  most  innocent  and  pious  painter 
in  the  world ;  and  of  poor  Guido  Reni,  whom  the 
present  beard-painters  overlook  so,  and  who  has 
painted  a  certain  Aurora;  and  nothing  of  so 
many  other  splendid  things.  But  what  need  of 
its  being  always  described  !  Well  for  me,  that  I 
can  find  inspiration  in  it.  When  I  see  3  ou  again, 
I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  impart  it  to  you  too. 
Your  Felix. 

*  Tlie  picture  in  the  Borghese  gallery. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Schubert  also  tried  his  hand  occasionally  as  poet, 
and  composed  the  words  to  several  of  his  songs. 
His  verses,  while  they  betray  want  of  practice,  give 
evidence  of  the  poetic  gift  and  of  that  peculiar  tone 
of  feeling  which  his  associates  have  frequently  re- 
marked in  him.  #  *  #  * 

The  year  1826  had  arrived,  and  Schubert  had 
scarcely  three  years  more  to  live.  His  activity 
seemed  to  grow  more  intense,  as  if  he  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  approaching  end.  He  went  on  restless- 
ly creating,  making  incursions  into  all  terms  of  mu- 
sical art,  now  busied  with  the  composition  of  songs, 
and  then  again  with  choruses,  masses,  chamber- 
music,  symphonies,  &c. 

Besides  a  series  of  distinguished  songs,  which  date 
from  this  last  period  of  Ins  life,  he  composed  also  at 
this  time  his  most  valuable  instruni£ntal  pieces,  such 
as  the  great  Symphony  in  C,  his  most  important  or- 
chestral work,  which  was  finished  in  March  1828,  a 
few  months  before  his  death. 

In  June  1 826  we  find  him  again  in  Zele'z,  where  he 
composed  the  Sonata  in  C.  Besides  this  he  wrote  in 
this  and  the  following  year  :  A  German  Mass  for 
male  chorus  with  organ  accompaniment ;  the  Battle 
Song  of  Klopstock  for  eight  men's  voices,  and  the 
splendid  chorus  "  Nachthelle,"  also  for  men's  voices 
with  piano  accomp.iniment.  Of  songs  may  be  men- 
tioned :  "To  Sylvia,"  "Fishermen's  melodies," 
"Song  of  Hippolytiis,"  "Grave-digger's  melody," 
"Serenade"  (by  Schikh),  "The  Wanderer  to  the 
Moon,"  "In  the  Open  Air,"  "  Zilgenglocken,"  "  At 
Midnight,"  "  The  romance  of  Richard  the  lion- 
hearted,"  "  Uber  Wildemann'^  "Lebensmuth,"  "In 
the  Spring,"  "At  the  window,"  "Sehnsucht"  (by 
Seidl),  and  the  first  part  of  the  "  Winterreise"  (win- 
ter journey). 

To  the  year  1827  belong,  besides  many  other,  the 
following  compositions  : 

An  Allegretto  for  piano-forte,  in  remembrance  of 
Herr  Walcher  (April  26),  and  the  Impromptus  tor 
piano,  Nos.  3  to  8.  Of  songs  :  "Sailor's  parting 
song ;"  "The  Crusade  ;"  "  The  foot-soldier  of  Wal- 


Icnstein  ;"  "Fisrhns  Tjidiesgliirih ;"  "The  father  with 
Iho  child;"  the  throe  Italian  songs  dedicated  to  La- 
bhu'ho,  the  singer  ;  "Anna  Lylo"  from  Walter  Scott's 
"Montrose;"  "Tho  ,Stars;"  "The  song  in  the 
green  ;"  "  Hunter's  Love  Song  ;"  the  "Serenade  " 
(liy  Grillparzer),  for  Alto  solo,  with  vocal  accom- 
paniment, of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  ;  and 
finally  the  second  part  of  the  "  Winterreise"  which 
he  completed  before  the  song  'The  Crow'  in  October 
1827.  The  composition  of  this  last  named  cycle  of 
24  songs,  of  altogether  melancholy  character,  seems 
to  have  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  Schubert 
than  one  could  wish.  Persons,  who  stood  near  to 
him  at  that  time,  relate  that  he,  having  been  for  some 
time  given  over  to  a  gloomy  mood,  said  one  day  to 
his  friends :  "  You  will  soon  learn  the  reason  of  my 
melancholy  nature  ;  I  will  sing  you  at  Schober's 
songs  to  make  you  shudder ;  they  have  affected  me 
too  very  deeply."  Soon  afterwards  the  friends  heard 
those  songs,  in  which  Schubert  found  great  pleasure, 
but  which,  although  thoroughly  Schubertish,  sound- 
ed so  strangely  to  the  listeners,  that  they  seemed  at 
first  more  puzzled  than  delighted  by  them.  But 
their  great  value  came  to  light,  when  Vogl  had  made 
himself  fully  master  of  them  ;  the  "  Winterreise " 
found  in  him  as  unsurpassable  a  singer,  as  the  "Miil- 
lerbieder"  had  in  Schonstein.  Whether.as  many  have 
maintained,  the  composition  of  the  "  Winterreise" 
had  a  serious  influence  upon  Schubert's  health,  may 
remain  undecided  ;  it  is  probable  and  patural.thathe 
was  predisposed  to  the  composition  of  that  work,  inas- 
much as  outward  .and  inward  circumstances, including 
tho  failure  of  so  many  hopes,  had  already  operated  to 
put  him  out  of  tune,  and  he  felt  the  impulse  in  him- 
self to  give  musical  expression  in  the  most  touching 
manner  to  the  dark  view  of  the  world,  which  had 
suddenly  taken  possession  of  him. 

In  the  year  1826  he  had  applied  for  the  place  of 
vico-chapelmaster  to  the  Court,  which  would  have 
given  him  a  sure  subsistence  and  an  appropriate 
sphere  of  labor,  without  claiming  too  much  of  his 
powers.  But  the  Court  theatre  director  Weigl  got  it. 
When  Schubert  heard  of  it,  he  said  :  "I  should  have 
been  glad  of  the  place  ;  but  since  it  has  been  given 
to  so  worthy  a  man  as  Weigl,  I  must  be  contented." 

In  the  same  year  he  received  from  the  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  in  Vienna  the 
following  letter  of  thanks,  with  an  enclosure  of  100 
florins : 

"  You  have  given  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  of  the 
Austiian  Empire  repeated  proofs  of  your  sympathy,  and  you 
have  exerted  your  distinguished  talent  as  a  composer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  same,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  Conserva- 
torium. 

"  While  the  Society  linows  how  to  appreciate  your  decided 
and  distingniabed  worth  as  a  composer,  it  wishes  to  give  you 
a  suitable  proof  of  its  gratitude  and  respect,  and  begs  you  to 
accept  the  enclosed  not  as  an  /lonorariuTn,  but  as  a  proof  that 
the  Society  feels  under  obligations  to  yon.  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  interest  you  have  shown  in  it. 

"From  the  committee  of  direction  of  the  &c.,  &c. 

Vienna,  Oct.  12,  1826. 

KlESEWETTER,  ™  |  p." 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1828,  the  thirty -second 
year  of  Schubert's  life,  and  also  the  year  of  his  death. 
He  had  never  yet  given  a  concert  for  himself.  At 
suggestions  from  many  quarters,  and  because  the 
publishers,  owing  to  the  voluminous  increase  of  his 
songs  within  a  short  time,  were  rather  backward  with 
their  orders,  he  consented  finally  to  arrange  a  private 
concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Austrian  Musical  Union. 
It  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March,  1828,  and  only 
compositions  by  Schubert  were  performed.  The 
programme  was  as  follows;  1.)  1st  movement  of  anew 
Quartet,  played  by  Herren  Bohm,  Holz,  Weiss  and 
Linke  ;  2.  a)  "  The  Crusade,"  by  Leitner  ;  b)  "  The 
Stars,"  by  the  same ;  c)  "  The  Wanderer  to  the 
Moon,"  by  Seidl ;  d)  Fragment  from  CEschylus ; 
all  songs  with  piano  accompaniment,  sung  by  Herr 
Vogl,  imperial  royal  pensioned  court-opera  singer  ; 
3.  Serenade,  by  Grillparzer,  soprano  solo  and  chorus, 
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sung  by  Mile.  Josephine  Frohlich  and  the  female 
papils  of  the  Conservotoriiim ;  4,  New  Trio  for 
piano,  violin  and  violincello  ;  5.  "On  the  stream," 
Eellstub,  song  with  horn  and  piano  accompaniment ; 
6.  "  Die  Allmucht"  by  Ladislans  Pyrl^er,  sung  by 
Vogl ;  7.  Battle  Song,  by  Klopstock,  double  chorus 
for  men's  voices.  The  hall  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  the  success  so  brilliant,  that  a  repetition  was 
intended.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed  in  higher 
counsels.  This  concert  was  destined  to  be  both  his 
first  and  his  last,  and  the  two  following  Schubert 
concerts  had  only  for  their  end,  to  cover  the  expenses 
for  liis  tombstone. 

Even  in  this  year  his  productivity  was  astonishing- 
As  already  mentioned,  he  completed  in  March,  182."!, 
his  greatest  orchestral  worjj,  the  Sympliony  in  C,  and 
labored  incessantly  upon  a  grand  Mass  in  E6,  one  of 
his  best  church  compositions.  He  composed  more- 
over a  Quintet  (op.  163)  for  two  violins,  viola  and 
two  'cellos  :  three  grand  piano-forte  Sonatas,  which 
he  wished  to  dedicate  to  Hummel,  hut  which  were 
afterwards  inscribed  by  the  publishers  to  Robert 
Schumann,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Schubert's 
muse;  also  the  grand  Duo  in  A  minor  (op.  140), 
dedicated  by  the  publishers  to  Clara  Wieck  ;  a  piano 
Sonata  for  four  hands;  a  four-hand  Fugue;  &  Tantiim 
^rgo,  and  a  church  aria  for  tenor  solo  with  chorus  ; 
the  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  8  men's  voices  with 
brass  accompaniment  ad  libitum  ;  and  for  songs  :  "At 
the  Stream,"  l)y  Eellstab,  with  'cello  accompaniment '' 
"  The  Shepherd  on  the  rocks,"  with  piano  and 
obbligato  clarinet  or  'cello  accompaniment;  finally 
"  Miriam's  Song  of  Victory,"  by  Grillparzer,  for  solo 
and  chorus,  one  of  his  grandest  compositions ; 
"  Lebensslurme,"  for  piano,  4  hands,  (composed  in 
May)  ;  and  the  14  songs,  issued  by  the  publishers 
under  the  name  of  "  Swan-Song,"  including  his  last 
song:  "Die  Taubenpost  "  (the  carrier  pigeon),  com- 
posed in  October  1828,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Weber  and  the  Harmonicliord. 

We  learn  from  the  Niederrheinische  Mnsik-Zeitung 
that  Peters  &  Co.,  the  well-known  publishers  at 
Leipsic  and  Berlin,  have  just  given  out  a  work 
highly  interesting  both  on  account  of  its  author  and 
of  the  instrument  for  which  it  was  written.  Its  title 
is  subjoined  : 

"Adagio  and  Rondo  for  the  Earmonichord  (or  Har- 
monium), with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  etc.,  by  C. 
M.  VON  Weeer.     a  Posthumous  Work." 

"  Weber  composed  this  most  charming  concertino 
at  Munich,  on  the  31st  May,  1811  " — as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  notice  prefixed  to  the  score — "for 
Friedrich  Kaufmann,"  whom  he  met,  probably,  on 
one  of  his  professional  tours,  at  the  before-named 
city.  The  work  consists  of  an  adagio  molto  in  F, 
two-four  (nine  pages),  and  an  allegretto  also  in  F,  six 
eight,  "two  very  attractive  movements,  with  graceful 
melodies,  and  some  genuine  Weber-effects."  The  or- 
chestra comprises  the  string  quartet,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drums. 

But  what — it  may  be  asked — is  the  Harmoni- 
chord  1  An  instrument  with  a  keyboard,  resembling 
in  form  an  upright  grand  piano.  The  strings,  how- 
ever, are  made  to  sound,  not  by  means  of  hammers, 
but  by  the  action  of  a  cylinder,  covered  with  leather 
and  worked  up  with  colophony.  It  was  invented  by 
the  celebrated  mechanician  and  professor  of  acous- 
tics, Friedrich  Kauffman,*  born  at  Dresden  in  1785, 
and  first  submitted  by  him  to  the  public,  together 
with  other  acoustic  and  mechanical  contrivances,  in 
the  years  18U  and  1812.  It  was  for  him  that  the 
concertino  just  exhumed  was  written.  In  writing 
this  work,  he  kept  in  view  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  instrument,  and  succeeded  in  making  its  tones 
agree  and  contrast  with  the  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra (except  the  clarinets,  which  are  similar). 
Our  present  harmonium,  which  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  construction,  and  which  sprang  from  the 
physharmonica,  or  aeoline,  as  it  is  also  termed,  dif- 
fers, it  is  true,  from  the  original  harmonichord,  al- 
though as  well  adapted  as   the  former,  by  its  sound 

*  Whose  father,  .Tohann  Gottfried  K.infmann  (born,  in 
1752.  at  a  village  near  Chemnitz,  died,  in  1818,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Malae),  was  the  founder  of  thia  famiiy,so  distinguished 
for  mechanical  talent. 


and  power  of  sustaining  the  notes,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  concertino. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1818,  Friedrich 
Kaufmann  received  an  offer  from  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Darmstadt  of  the  post  of  harmonichord  player  in 
the  latter's  orchestra.  He  declined  the  honor,  never- 
theless, because  the  King  of  Saxony  had  promised 
him  a  yearly  salary  for  life,  on  condition  of  his  re- 
turning to  Dresden.  Happy  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, he  lived  in  that  pleasant  capital  nearly  twenty 
years,  imnroving  himself  in  his  art.  In  1839  he 
completed  a  new  grand  self-acting  instrument,  which 
I  e  designated  a  symphonion,  and  which  combined  a 
pianoforte,  clarinets,  a  piccolo,  "  Schnllstahc,"  and 
kettle-drum.  Speaking  of  this,  Professor  Schaf- 
htiutl,  of  Munich,  said  ; 

"  The  effect  is  reall)'  enchanting — as  varied  as  it  is 
brilliant.  Even  tlie  touch  of  the  piano  is  so  fresh 
and  full  that,  involuntarily,  we  look  for  the  performer 
and  the  hands,  which,  at  one  moment,  energetically 
sweep  the  strings,  while,  at  the  next,  accompan^dng 
tenderly  and  softly,  they  conjure  up  the  bright  and 
mellow  sounds  of  clarinet  or  flute." 

Accompanied  by  his  son,  Friedrieh  Theodor  Kauf- 
mann, born  at  Dresden  in  1823,  and  whose  particu- 
lar talent  found  in  this  bi-.anch  of  art  an  advanta- 
geous field  for  display,  Friedrich  Kaufm.inn,  taking 
with  him  a  Symphonion,  a  Chordaulodion,  a  Har- 
monichord, and  an  Automaton  Trumpeter,  set  out 
upon  a  lengthened  professional  tour  through  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  more  especially,  the  two  artists  met  with 
a  warm  reception.  Unfortunately,  on  the  return  sea 
voyaare  from  Copenhagen,  in  1843,  their  instruments, 
the  fruit  of  the  exertions  and  labor  of  years,  were 
lost.  After  their  return  to  Dresden,  Kaufmann  and 
his  son  set  about  building  new  instruments  in  the 
place  of  those  which  had  been  lost.  While  doing 
so  they  not  only  applied  all  their  former  inventions, 
but  introduced  new  contrivances  and  ameliorations, 
and  turned  out  a  materially-improved  Harmonichord, 
Chordaulodion,  Symphonion,  snd  Belloneon,  while 
even  the  place  of  ibe  Automaton  Trumpeter  was 
filled  up.  When  all  this  work  was  finished,  the 
younger  artist  set  about  constructing  a  complete  self- 
playing,  orchestra-like  instrument,  of  his  own  con- 
ception. After  five  years'  unwearied  exertions,  he 
finished  it  in  1851.  It  comprised  in  itself  clarinets, 
flutes,  flageolets,  horns,  cornets,  trumpets,  tuba,  ket- 
tle-drums, drums,  triangles  and  cymbals.  It  was 
called  an  Orchestrion,  and  among  other  entei-taining 
monstrosities  was  exhibited  in  London  and  elsewhere 
during  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ( 1851 ).  On 
their  return,  father  and  son  established  a  permanent 
depot  for  their  inventions,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Acoustic  Cabinet,"  with  which  they  have  combined 
a  manufactory  of  musical  instruments. 


Rossini's  "  Titans."  —  "  Bearing  in  mind," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Athenceum, 
"that  you  desired  me  to  write  to  you  about  Signor 
Rossini's  'Chant  des  Titans,'  I  seize  the  five  minutes 
that  remain  between  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance and  the  departure  of  the  post,  to  tell  you  my 
impression — shared,  I  believe,  by  the  party  of  ar- 
tistes with  whom  I  was — which  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  effect' was  not  great.  The  four  basses 
were  quite  insufficient  to  give  the  only  effect  of 
which  the  piece  is  susceptible — that  of  imposing  so- 
nority. Motif  siiivi  there  is  none.  It  is  a  large 
rugged  strain  of  rather  uncouth  defiance,  and  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  bass  voices, 
.and  a  proportionate  orchestra,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
imposing  ;  but  in  the  Salle  du  Conservatoire,  sung  by 
four  voices,  it  was  like  a  colo.ssal  statue  in  a  green- 
house. Of  course,  the  hand  of  the  master  is  percep- 
tible, and  there  are  reminiscences  of  the  second  finale 
of  'Guillaume  Tell'  and  of  the  'Inflammatus'  of  the 
'Stabat  Mater;'  but  it  can  add  nothing  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  and  I  believe  few  will  in  their 
hearts  think  it  quite  worthy  of  him.  I  am  sorry  he 
has  broken  his  long  silence  by  such  a  composition. 
It  is  as  though  a  great  orator,  for  whom  all  ears  were 
open,  rose  up  and  saad,  'Good  night,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.' Of  course  the  piece  was  well  received  and 
encored — but  believe  me,  it  was  not  effective." 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Chimes. 

A  full  chime  of  bells  is  almost  a  new  thing  in  thia 
country.  Our  ideas  of  the  pleasure  which  it  may 
afford  are  gathered  from  foreign  lands  and  from 
books;  but,  in  our  reading  community,  there  are 
few  who  have  not  associations  and  impressions  which 
are  as  a  sort  of  halo   around  "  the  chimes."     They 


unquestionably  have  some  connection  with  "aspire ;' 
.in'l  thi"  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  are  so  uni- 
versally associated  in  men's  minds  with  holy  uses. 
Prose  has  vied  with  poetry  to  invest  their  tones  with 
sentiments  of  reverence. 

The  striking  by  machinery  of  the  quarter  hours  on 
two  or  three  bells  is,  to  our  notion  of  "  chimes,"  as 
the  side  of  a  white  painted  house  is  to  a  pictur;. 
Memory,  association  and  imagination  combine  to 
give  effect  to  "  those  evening  bells"  which,  coming 
from  one  or  many  spires  in  a  calm  summer  evening, 
seem  to  waft  down  to  earth  peace  to  and  among  all 
men.  The  cares  and  pressures  of  the  day  are  for 
the  while  forgotten,  and  the  listener  finds  himself  in 
a  state  of  quiet  receptivity,  which  is  easily  exchanged 
for  one  of  reflection  and  aspiration.  The  broad  sun- 
light does  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  music 
of  chimes.  They  are  out  of  place  in  the  thronged 
marts  where  haste  and  care  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  every  one.  Their  charm  will  work  only 
in  willing  cars.  Their  music  would  be  as  effectual 
at  the  head  of  a  column  of  troops  as  -n'oald  be  a 
mother's  lullaby,  and  yet  it  might  start  a  tear  in  the 
eye  of  a  soldier,  in  which  one  had  not  before  glis- 
tened since  he  parted  from  his  mother.  Chimes 
will  not  work  "  in  season  and  out  of  season."  Some 
occasion  must  give  them  eiflcacy.  Let  the  simple 
notes  of  "  Watchman,  tell  ns  of  the  night  "reach 
the  ear  from  the  distant  spire  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  stop  and 
raise  your  hat  if  you  are  in  the  street,  or  to  think  a 
prayer  if  you  are  at  your  fireside. 

These  remarks  have  been  induced  by  the  (mis?) 
management  of  the  excellent  new  chime  in  the  Ar- 
lington Street  Church.  When  the  birthday  of  our 
nationality  comes,  "  Hail  Columbia  "  may  well  rise, 
when  the  sun  rises,  from  every  spire  and  every  ham- 
let in  the  land  ;  but  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  would  not 
be  as  well !  A  joyous  peal  may  announce  the  wed- 
ding taking  place  in  the  church  below,  and  solemn 
tones  may  increase  the  impressiveness  of  a  funeral 
ceremony,  but  chimes  must  be  "in  season."  Never 
let  "  Rosa  Lee "  be  heard  from  the  spire  of  a 
church  !  Appropriateness  is  a  requisite  in  all  music, 
but  in  that  of  the  chimes  it  is  an  absolute  essential. 
Imagine  the  effect  on  a  still  Sunday  evening  of 
Beethoven's  "  Now  night  in  silent  grandeur  reigns," 
or  Haydn's  "Softly  the  shades  of  evening  fall,"*  com- 
ing trembling  into  your  chamber.  Would  not  a  holy 
quiet  drive  earthly  cares  away  ?  Calm  and  solemn 
should  be  the  music  of  the  chimes,  stealing  into 
men's  hearts  and  persuading  them,  not  driving  them 
as  a  trumpet  might.  Let  every  occasion  be  availed 
of,  but  let  none  'oe  created.  Let  children  be  reminded, 
as  they  go  to  sleep  on  Saturday  night,  that  the  next 
day  will  be  the  Sabbath,  by  some  simple  air,  which, 
when  heard  in  after  years,  will  recall  hours  of  inno- 
cence and  peace.  Don't  let  the  chimes  nsurp  the 
place  of  the  "church-going  bell,"  but  let  them  on 
Sunday  set  our  souls  at  peace.  "  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam."  Let  chimes  act  well  their  part,  and  not 
attempt  to  take  the  place  of  organ,  trumpet  or  hurdy- 
gurdy. 

*  The  writer  seems  to  allude  to  certain  psalm-tunes  in  some 
of  our  old  collections,  which  are  mere  adaptations,  made  (if 
we  mistake  not)  by  Gardiner,  of  England,  from  passages  in 
some  of  the  string  Quartets,  or  other  instrumental  works,  of 
the  masters  referred  to.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  certain  that 
neither  Haydn  nor  Beethoven  ever  wrote  a  psalm-tune. — Bd. 


Modern  Music. — The  London  Athenmim  thus 
notices  a  new  work  by  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  laborers  in  the  cause  of  popular  musical 
education  in  England  : 

The  Historji  of  Modern  Music.  A  Course  of  Lec- 
turer delivered  al  the  Roi/al  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Hullah.  (Parker,  Son  &  IJourn.)  These 
Lectures  are  far  above  average  merit,  having  been 
com!>ined  by  one  who  possesses  general  cultivation 
as  well  as  sufiicient  musical  science.  Thus  they  es- 
cape from  that  aridity  and  tameness  which  too  often 
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impair  the  interest  of  discourses  on  like  suhjects. 
Tlie  field  is  a  wide  one,  too  wide,  perhaps,  to  admit 
of  more  than  outline  worlc ;  hence,  especially,  in 
proportion  as  modern  times  are  approached,  omis- 
sions are  to  be  noted,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  for- 
gclfulness  of  the  merits  of  Weber,  whose  "Dcr  Frci- 
schiitz"  marked  a  period  in  the  liistory  of  German 
opera,  with  as  deep  a  point  as  over  was  made  bj'  any 
new  work  in  the  world  of  music.  There  is  some 
want  of  precision,  too,  in  Mr.  Hullah's  appreciation 
of  Handel,  Bach,  GKick  and  Beethoven  ;  arisinjj,  it 
appears,  from  incomplete  acquaintance  with  their 
works,  especially  of  the  second  and  third  named 
writers.  The  old  Cantor  of  Leipzig  is  less  soulless 
and  adust  than  ho  is  here  represented.  The  great 
poet  of  "Armida,"  "Alceste"  and  "Orphe'e"  had 
more  science  than  he  is  here  credited  with,  witness 
his  admirable  writing  for  the  voice  and  the  many 
points  in  bis  instrnmentation,  which  Mozart  had 
obviously  studied  closely.  But  it  is  easier  to  admire 
without  limit,  as  Mr.  HuUah  admires  Mozart,  than 
than  to  touch  with  an  acute  and  discriminating  finger 
on  the  speci.al  higher  excellencies  of  an  artist  less 
universally  perfect.  More,  too,  should  have  been 
made  of  Beethoven,  whose  Mass  in  C  is,  we  think, 
undervalued;  and  with  many  of  whose  latest  works 
the  lecturer  professes  himself  unfamiliar.  But,  lay- 
ing together  omissions  and  commissions,  we  find  no 
reason  to  qualify  the  good  opinion  expressed  of  this 
work,  as  one  containing  much  information,  neatly 
arranged,  and  if  not  marked  hy  any  original 
thoughts  or  passages  of  rivetting  eloquence,  merito- 
riousiy  clear  of  commonplace. 


Dr.  Heinrieli  Marsohner. 

(From  the  Athcnjpnm,  Dec.  28  ) 

Br.  Marschner's  death  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the 
ranks  of  worthy  second-rate  German  artists.  He 
was  horn  at  Zittau,  in  1790.  during  the  great  period 
of  music  ;  and  early  showed  remarkable  dispositions. 
Family  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  Ids  receiving 
a  very  genial  or  complete  education  ;  hut  be  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  pianoforte-player,  and  as  the 
owner  of  a  lovely  boy's  soprano  voice  ; — he  began  to 
write  in  every  form  of  composition  ere  he  had  mas- 
tered the  rules  of  writing.  About  1816,  he  had 
gathered  skill  enough  to  produce  a  small  opera,  '  Der 
Kiffhaijscr  Berg,'  wliich  opened  the  theatres  to  him  : 
and  from  that  time  forth,  was  heard  of  in  Germany 
as  one  pouring  out  musical  dramas  without  stint,  the 
fame  of  some  among  which  (such  as  '  Der  Vampyr ' 
and  'Der  Templar')  led  to  his  installation  at  Han- 
over as  Chapel-master  m  the  -year  1830.  A  third 
opera,  '  Hans  Heiling,'  produced  a  year  or  two  later, 
bade  fair  to  continue  its  writer's  successes,  but  from 
that  time  forward  Marschner's  name  may  be  said  to 
have  besun  to  perish  ;  nor — left  at  a  considerable 
interval  behind  Spohr's — is  there  anything  in  the 
voluminous  mass  of  his  music  which  will  keep  it  alive. 
There  is  no  "  style  "  in  his  operas  or  bis  pianoforte 
music.  'Der  Vampyr'  was  a  second-band  emula- 
tion of  Weber's  fantastic  manner,  but  Weber's 
melody  (so  justly  called  "flattering"  by  Mendelssohn) 
was  wanting  to  it. — Though  Marschner  is  said  to 
have  tried  hard  to  mould  his  fancies  so  as  to  make  them 
vocal, — and,  in  particular,  to  have  studied  Signor 
Rossini's  music  with  this  view, — there  hardly  exists 
any  opera  music  more  crabbed  than  his,  the  impurity 
in  his  part-writing  for  voices  making  remembrance  so 
diflScuIt  as  to  be  next  to  impossible.  The  Hm  finale 
to  his  '  Falkner's  Brant '  is  a  miracle  of  difficulty 
hardly  to  he  mastered  save  by  machines.  Life  went 
on  with  him  something  drowsily  as  regarded  his 
acceptance  in  German  favor — and  of  late  days  he 
made  attempts  in  London  and  Paris  to  .ascertain  if 
no  chance  was  to  be  found  in  tho«e  livelier  capitals 
for  some  recognition  of  bis  efforts.  It  may  be  feared 
that  these  ended  merely  in  disappointment,  and  that 
the  busy  life  of  a  diligent  worker  did  not  produce  to 
him  that  result  of  satisfaction  which  ought  (did  one 
not  know  the  lot  to  be  unequal)  to  attend  all  honest 
labor. 

(From  Moore's  Encj'clopasdia,) 

Marschner,  Heinrich,  a  dram.alic  composer,  was 
born  at  Zittau,  on  the  16th  of  August,  179.').  In 
his  earliest  youth  he  displayed  remarkable  musical 
talent^,  so  that  he  soon  exhausted  the  learning  of  the 
teachers  to  whom  he  was  committed.  He  sub.se- 
quently  entered  the  choir  of  the  children  of  the 
Gymnasium,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  celebra- 
ted Schneider,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
organist  of  Bautzen,  who  offered  him  a  situation  in 
the  choir  of  his  church  ;  but  Bergt  (the  cantor  at 
Bautzen,)  teaching  him  only  Greek  and  Latin,  instead 
of  harmony,  Marschner  afjruptly  returned  to  Zittau, 
and  devoted  himself  to  develojiing,  without  assistance, 
the  taste  for  musical  composition  which  had  tormen- 


ted him  from  early  childhood  ;  here,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  he  wrote  every  thing  that  came  into  his  bead — 
songs,  motets,  piano  music  ;  be  attacked  every  thing, 
instructing  himself  only  hy  bis  own  mistakes.  At 
this  time  he  wrote  a  ballet,  "  Ln  Fic^n'  /■'iii/sannp." 
He  afterwards  found  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
PraLHie,  ^^'licre  Weber  directed  the  o])cra  at  that  time, 
(1812).  His  condition  as  a  Saxon  subject  compelled 
him,  at  the  expiration  of  the  armisiicc,  to  leave 
Prague,  and  he  departed  to  Leipsic,  placing  himself 
under  Schicbt,  to  whose  instructions  he  was  much 
indchteil.  He  also  here  became  acquainted  with 
Beethoven,  Kozeluch,  and  Klein  of  Presbnrg.  In 
1812  be  returned  to  Saxony,  and  choose  Dresden  as 
his  residence,  and  here  composed  many  of  his  operas, 
which  gained  him  a  hiirh  reputation  ;  .and  here  he 
became,  in  company  with  Weber  and  Morlacchi, 
director  of  the  Dresden  opera. 

In  1826  he  married  Mile.  Marianne  Wohlbruck,  a 
well-known  singer,  and  in  the  same  year,  on  the  death 
of  Weber,  being  unable  to  succeed  him  as  first  direc- 
tor of  the  opera  at  Dresdsn,  he  sentin  bis  resignation 
and  removed  to  Berlin,  where  Madame  Marschner 
had  most  brilliant  success  on  the  stage.  In  1827  they 
removed  to  Leipsic,  where,  in  the  next  year,  "  Le 
Vampire,"  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  in  1829  be  p.ioduced  "  Le  TempJier  et  la 
.Tiiiue;"  in  1830,  "  La  P^ianri^e  dn  Faneonnier."  In 
this  year  Marschner  was  called  to  Hanover  as  maltre 
de  chapelle  to  the  king  ;  and  here  he  wrote,  "  Le 
Chateau  an  Pier!  rht  Mont  Etaa,"  and  subsequently, 
in  1832,  "Hans  Heilinf/." 

Fe'tis  s.ays  of  this  composer,  that  "  he  canpot  be 
denied  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  successors  of 
Weber  who  have  shown  the  highest  dramatic  senti- 
luent  in  his  works.  He  succeeded  not  alone  in  serious 
drama,  and  is  one  of  the  very  small  number  of 
German  composers  who,  in  attempting  the  comic,  do 
not  fall  into  the  trivial.  His  melodies  are  expressive, 
but  his  manner  of  writing  is  nec'lieent,  and  he  often 
abuses  the  use  of  transitions.  Still  the  author  of  the 
'  Vampire,'  the  '  Templier,'  and  of  '  Hans  Heilinci,' 
will  leave  no  common  name  in  the  historv  of  art." 

His  published  works  are,  1st.  "  Der  Flolzdieh."  2d. 
The  overture  and  entr'actes  to  the  drama  "  Le  Prince 
de  LTomhonrq,"  3d.  Overture  and  airs  to  the  drama, 
"  Tjahetle  Ei!a."  4tli.  •' Le  Vampire."  oth.  "  Le 
Templar  et  la  Jnire."  6th.  "  Das  Brnatder  Falknej-." 
7tb.  "  finns  HeiUng."  8t.h.  "Ten  Collections  of 
Songs  for  four  male  voices."  Oth.  "  Twenty  Collec- 
tions of  Songs,  Romances,  and  German  and  Italian 
Airs  for  a  hiirh  voice  with  piano  accompaniment." 
10th.  "  Qnaluor  for  piano,  violin,  vfola,  and  bass." 
Op.  36.  Leipsic.  11th.  "  Trios  for  P.  V.  and  Cello, 
besides  a  great  number  of  Sonatas,  Roudeaus,  Fan- 
tasies," &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  Arne's  Music  to  "Coinus." 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  interesting  Memoirs  of  the 
3Iiisical  Drama  (published  in  1838),  has  the  follow- 
ing with  reference  to  Comus  and  its  composer  : — - 

"In  1738,  Arne  established  bis  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  composer  by  bis  music  to  Milton's  Comns. 
This  piece,  as  then  revived,  was  considerablv  altered, 
and  rendered  more  fit  for  representation,  bv  Mr.  John 
Dalton,  a  gentleman  of  some  literarv  rei>utation, 
who  died  in  1763,  prebendary  of  Worcester  and 
rector  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  He  extended  a  good 
deal  the  musical  portion  of  the  piece,  not  only  by  the 
insertion  of  sontrs  selected  from  Milton's  other  works, 
but  by  the  addition  of  several  of  his  own,  wliich 
were  very  happily  suited  to  the  manner  of  the  orif,nn- 
al  author.  The  parts  of  Comas  and  of  the  second 
attendant  spirit  were  performed  by  Beard  ;  Enphro- 
svne  by  Mis.  Olive;  and  the  Lorfy  and  pastoral 
Nvmph  by  Mrs.  Arne  (wife  of  the  composer). 

"The  piece  had  a  great  run,  and  has  since  been 
revived  at  diflferent  periods  with  success.  Further 
alterations  were  made  in  it  by  Colman,  in  1772.  The 
flialogue  was  greatly  mutilated,  because  it  was  found 
that  moral  lessons,  and  descriptive  passages,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  poetical  in  themselves,  are  cold 
and  tedious  on  the  stage.  During  the  run  of  Comns, 
after  its  revival  in  1738,  Mr.  Dalton  sought  out  Mil- 
ton's grand-daughter, Elizabeth  Foster,  who  was  then 
living  in  extreme  old  age  and  poverty.  By  his  be- 
nevolent exertions,  her  illustrious  ancestor's  drama 
was  performed  for  her  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the 
.'ith  A]>ril,  17.50,  by  which  she  obtained  above  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Garrick  spoke  a  pro- 
logue written  for  the  occasion  by  Johnson. 

"In  Comns,  Arne  introduced  a  style  of  melody 
which  mav  be  said  to  he  peculiarly  his  own  :  heins: 
neither  that  of  the  older  English  masters,  nor  of  the 
Italian  composers  of  the  day.  It  is  graceful,  flowing, 
and  elegant ;  depending  for  its  effect  neither  on  the 
resources  of   harmony  and   uncommon   modulation. 


nor  on  iho  feats  of  vocal  execution.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  very  expressive,  and  finely  adapted,  not 
only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  accentuation  and  proso- 
dy of  the  poetry.  The  music,  too,  is  highly  dra- 
matic. The  careless  jollity  of  Comns.  the  elegant 
voluptuousness  of  Eiipbros,vnc,  and  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  of  the  pastoral  Nymph,  are 
finely  expressed  in  the  airs  of  ilic^c  dillererit  person- 
ages ;  as,  for  example,  in  "Now  Phcebns  siiikelh  in 
the  west."  "By  dimpled  brook,"  and  "  How  gentle 
was  my  Damon's  air."  And  from  the  descriptions 
which  we  have  of  Beard,  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Arne, 
they  must  have  been  admirable  represeniatives  of  the 
characters. 

But  Comun,  though  a  beautiful  dramatic  poem,  is 
more  suited  to  the  closet  than  the  stage  :  and  the 
charming  music  of  the  piece,  though  it  can  no  longer 
be  beard  in  the  theatre,  onsht  still  to  give  delight  in 
the  chamber  or  the  concert-room." 


Bach  and   Handel. 


Jons  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Geobge  Freder- 
ick Handei, — the  two  most  illustrious  musicians  of 
the  age.  and  wlio.  in  their  own  particular  walks,  have 
never  been  equalled,  much  less  excelled — though 
contemporaries,  were  personally  strangers.  These 
great  men  were  simultaneously  producing  master- 
pieces destined  for  ever  after  to  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant infliuaice  upon  the  art  :  and  yet  so  mdepend- 
ent  were  tbev  of  each  other,  that  it  may  be  safely 
said,  had  Bach  not  existed,  Handel  would  have  been 
precisely  "diat  be  was  ;  and  bad  (landel  not  lived. 
Bach  -would  have  been  nothing  less  than  his  incom- 
parable self.  We  believe  that  in  the  history  of  art 
no  parallel  instance  can  be  named,  of  two  great  and 
original  geniuses  workinsr  wholly  apart,  and  reaching 
the  pinnacle  of  fame,  without  any  reciprocal  ailvan- 
tagcs,  and  without  anythinsr  in  common  hut  their  in- 
surpassable  excellence.  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
irelo  were  not  merely  contemporaries,  hut  friends  ; 
Havdn  and  Mozart  were  mutually  debtors,  in  so  far 
as  their  art  was  concerned  ;  but  Bach  and  Handel 
were  like  self-luminous  suns,  each  lighting  up  a 
sphere  of  its  own,  while  all  but  invisible  to  its  rival. 
AVbat  thev  have  done  for  music  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  insist  on  now.  They  found  a  chaos,  out  of 
which  they  created  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
world.  Bach  was  the  fountain  head  of  harmony. 
Handel  of  melody.  To  attempt  any  comparison  be- 
tween them,  however,  would  be  irreverent.  Each 
had  a  mission  of  the  highest  import,  and  each  ful- 
filled it  to  admiration.  It  matters  little  th.at  some 
regard  Handel  as  the  most  fertile  inventor.  Bach  as 
the  nrofoundest  thinker  ;  Handel  as  the  poet.  Bach 
as  the  mathematician  and  philosopher  ;  enousrh  that 
both  were  essential  to  the  future  destiny  of  music, 
and  that  b/vlb  put  to  the  noblest  uses  the  gifts  they 
bad  received  f;om  above.  That  Bach  will  always 
remain  the  chief  idol  of  musicians,  while  Handel  will 
continue  to  produce  the  most  vivid  impression  on 
the  many,  is  perhaps  as  true  as  the  earth  will  forever 
revolve  round  the  snr,  and  the  moon  round  the  earth. 
Impartial  judges,  however,  will  draw  no  distinction 
between  them  on  that  account,  but  admit  their  ej/ual 
claims  to  the  world's  esteem,  and,  at  the  very  most, 
premise  tbat  the  office  of  one  was  more  particularly 
to  teach,  tbat  of  the  other  to  enchant ;  each  being  at 
the  same  time,  both  teacher  and  enchanter. 

Bach  and  Handel  nciw  met.  And  yet  they  were 
born  within  wdiat  may  fairly  he  described  as  "  a 
stone's  throw  "  of  each  other,  and  what  is  more,  in 
the  very  same  vear,  and  all  but  in  the  same  month. 
Bach  first  saw'tbe  lio-ht  at  Eisenach,  in  Upper  Sax- 
onv,  on  the  21st  of  March.  168.T  ;  Handel  at  Halle,* 
in  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  168;). — 
Nor  was  there  a  \  cry  long  interval  between  the 
periods  of  their  respective  deaths  ;  Bach  quitting 
this  world  (at  Leipsic)  on  the  30th  of  July,  17.50, 
aaed  sixty-five;  Handel  on  the  13th  of  April,  1759 
(in  London,  at  the  house  which  is  now  57,  (Brook- 
street),  aged  seventy-four.t  So  that  Handel  outlived 
his  renowned  contemporary  nine  years,  although 
Bach  wrote  even  more  music  than  Handel — which  is 
the  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  Handel 
was  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  voluminous  producers 
ever  heard  of  Both  died  blind,  a  result  no  doubt 
induced  in  a  very  great  measnie  by  their  almost 
superhuman  labors,  mental  .and  physical. 

Thus  the  two  "Saxon  giants"  were  inspired  con- 
temporaneously, at  difl'erent  portions  of  the  Temple 
of  Art.  BotAvecn  them  they  raised  the  structure  in 
which  so  manv  true  high  priests  have  since  worship- 
ped, and  some  with  a'  no  less  holy  zeal  than  the 
founders. 

What  a  fund  of  interestincr  speculation  attaches  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Passion  of  St.  MallhewaniX  the  mass 
in  B  minor,  the  Well-tempered  C'lavirhord an(\  t}\e  Art 
of  Fugue,  should  have  existed,  and  Handel  not  knew 
them  •  and   that,  ori   the  other   hand,  The    Messiah, 
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Israel  in  Eqifpt,  Acts  and  Galatea,  and  the  Suite  de 
Pices,  shoulil  have  been  bfqucathed  to  the  worUl,  and 
Bach  remain  comparatively',  if  not  wlioliy  i,^-norant 
of  them.  That  t!ie  two  j^reat  musicians  continued 
stranp;ers  to  the  last,  liowever,  was  the  fault  of  Han- 
del entirely,  and  is  one  of  the  veiy  rare  charj^es  that 
mif^'ht  (with  deference)  be  preferred  a^-ainst  the  im- 
mortal composer  of  The  Messiah,  ns  in  somcdcj2:ree 
too  much  a  mnn  of  the  world.  Handel,  from  his 
early  youth,  until  he  settled  in  Eni^land  fin  I7U), 
and  even  afterwards,  was  an  inveterate  traveller;  he 
soui(ht  for  money  no  less  than  for  fame.  With  B^ch 
the  case  was  different.  Unlike  Handel,  who  never 
married,  and  gave  no  "hostan-es  to  fortune,"  in  the 
shape  of  children,  Bach,  who  was  twice  wedded,  had 
."^even  by  his  first  wife,  and  thirteen  by  his  second, 
eleven  sons  and  nine  dauc^hters.  These  he  had  to 
maintain  and  educate  out  of  the  income  he  received 
ns  Director  of  Music  and  Cantor  of  St.  Thomas's 
school  at  Leipsic.  The  post  was  sufficiently  lucra- 
tive ;  but  Bach  had  no  further  resources  and  sought 
none.  "He  was,"  says  his  biop:rapher,  **  too  much 
occupied  with  his  business  and  his  art  to  think  of 
pursuing;  those  ways,  which,  perhaps,  for  a  man  like 
him,  especially  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  would 
have  led  to  riches.  If  he  had  thontrht  fit  to  travel, 
he  would  have  d fawn  upon  him-^elfihe  admiration 
of  the  whole  world  ;  but  he  loved  a  quiet  domestic 
life,  constant  and  uninterrupted  occupation  with  his 
art,  and  was,  like  his  ancestors,  content  with  a 
moderate  competency." 

That  Bach's  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Handel,  with  some  of  whose  published  works  !te  had 
become  familiar,  was  sincere,  may  he  elicited  from 
the  foUowiuir  interesting  extract  out  of  Forkel's  bio- 
graphy:— 

"Bach  had  a  very  ^rcat  esteem  for  Handel,  and 
often  wished  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
As  Handel  was  al«o  a  irt'eat  performer  on  the  clavi- 
chord and  the  oro;nn,  many  lovers  of  music,  at  Leip- 
sic and  in  its  neii^hborbood,  wished  to  hear  those  two 
renowned  men  to^etlier  ;  bat  Handel  coidd  never  Jind 
Idsttrc  for  snch  a  meeting.  He  came  three  times  frnni 
London  to  Halle,  his  native  town.  On  his  first  visit, 
about  the  year  1717,  Bach  was  at  Coethen.only  fou'- 
miles  from  Halle;  on  being  informed  of  Handel's 
arrival,  lie  immediately  set  out  to  pay  him  a  visit ; 
but  Handel  left  Halle  the  very  dat/  Bach  reached  it. 
On  Handel's  second  visit  (l)ccween  1730  and  17401;), 
Bach  was  at  Leipsic,  but  ill.  No  sooner,  however, 
informed  of  Handel's  arrival,  than  he  sent  his  eldest 
son,  William  Fnedemunn,  with  avert/ poUie  invitation 
to  Leipsic ;  bnt  IJaodel  regretted  that  he  could  vof 
come.'''  On  Handel's  third  visit,  In  1752,  or  17.^)3, 
Bach  iv<?s  dead.  Thus  Bach's  wish  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  Handel  was  not  fulfilled,  any  more 
than  that  of  many  lovers  of  music  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  and  hear'him  and  Handel  together." 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  composer  of  the 
Messiah  was  a  little  jeidous  of  Bach's  reputation  ; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Handel's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  advances  of  so  illustrious  a  compatriot 
and  fellow-musician,  snch  an  idea  had  better  be  re- 
jected altogether.  Whatever  the  two  may  have  been 
as  mortal  men^  as  immortal  geniuses  their  wreaths 
are  twined  together  in  a  partnership  of  glory  that 
is  indissoluble;  from  this  point  of  view  should  their 
remembrance  he  for  ever  contemplated.  Bach  was 
Bach,  and  Handel  Handel  ;  but  either  was  worthy  to 
be  the  other,  and  might  have  been,  had  circum- 
stances placed  them  under  opposite  conditions.  It 
should  especially  he  borne  in  nund  that  Handel  lived 
and  struggled  amid  the  strife  and  passions  of  the 
great  world  ;  while  Bach  made  a  world  for  himself, 
in  which,  like  a  true  patriarch,  he  passed  an  exist- 
ence of  almost  undisturbed  serenity.  And  this 
should  atone  for  what  was  wanting  in  the  one,  while 
it  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  unselfish  sin- 
gle-heartedness of  the  other. 

*  Forkcl,  in  his  Life  of  Bacfi^  relates  the  following  :— ''Ilnn- 
del's  ma-stflr  Zacban,  organist  at  Halle,  died  ia  the  year  1717; 
andJ.S  B;ic!i,  whos«  reputatioQ  was  now  already  high  (he 
was  in  bis  32nd  year)  was  invited  to  succeed  him.  liach  io 
short,  weutto  Halle  to  prove  his  qualifications,  uy  performing 
a  piece,  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill.  For  what  fhasoq  is  not 
known,  however,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  office,  but  left  it 
to  an  abl«  scholar  of  Zaehan's,  of  the  name  of  Kirchoff  " 

I  Between  these  two  eventful  dates — as  if  the  goddess  of 
music  had  been  loth  to  suffer  her  darling  art  to  reai;tin  with- 
out a  worthy  representaiive— was  born  (on  the  27th  of  J;inu 
ary,  175lil  that  other  grand  musician,  Wolfgang  Araadee 
Mozart,  Fourteen  yeara  later  came  Beethoven — whom  many 
place  before  them  all. 

%  This  must  have  been  either  in  1733,  when  Ilnndel  went 
abroiid  to  eng^ige  singers  for  his  Royal  Italian  Opera,  (and  pre- 
ferred ('arentiiii  to  Farinelli  I)  or  jn  1738,  when  he  repaired  to 
the  baths  at  Aix-la-Chappelle  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


Jbtgjjfs  loiirniti  of  W^mt. 
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Music  in  this  Number. —  Continuation  of  Chopin's  '*  Ma- 
zurkas." 


Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  conductor  of  music  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  has  composed  an  opera  buffa, 
to  a  Spanish  subject,  which  will  soon  be  brought 
out  at  that  popular  establishment. 


Concerts- 

Mendels.soein  Qointette  Cluh.  —  The 
proniramme  of  the  fourth  chamber  concert,  on 
Wedne.srlay  eveninsr,  had  some  features  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  althoufrh  as  a  whole  it  was  rather  a 
singular  one.  Mendelssohn  furnished  the  solid, 
as  well  as  the  largest,  part;  and  yet  we  would 
gladly  have  had  as  much  more  of  him  as  was 
oritjinally  intended,  naraelv  the  Violin  Concerto, 
instead  of  the  Flute  Concerto,  by  which  it  was 
supplanted.  The  opening  Quintet  gave  ns  but 
a  shadow  of  Beethoven,  .<iince  it  is  properly  not 
one  of  the  Quintets.  Hummel,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  should  be  heard  occasionally  at  least, 
was  well  represented  both  in  selection  and  per- 
formers. But  let  us  record  the  programme  in 
due  form  : 

1    Quintet  in  E  fl.it BpethOTen 

Allcuro — Aniimtp— from  the  Piano  Trio,   op.  1,   sr- 
r-TOfred  for  Quintet  hv  ttie  author. 

2.  Piano  Trio  in  E.  op  83 Hummel 

Alleirro — Anrlante — Rondo. 
IMetiRrp   P.'irlier,  Schultze  and  Fries. 

8.  Concerto  for  Flute Furstenau 

Robert  Goerinfr. 

4    Yariations  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  op,  17,  ,  .Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  Parlier  and  Fries. 

5,  Quartet  in  E  flat,  op  44 Mendelssohn 

Allegro — Scherzo — Adagio — Finale ,  Vivace 

The  novelties  of  the  concert  were  the  two 
pieces  in  which  our  townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.  T). 
Paeker,  took  principal  part,  and  most  accepta- 
bly, as  pianist.  The  Trio,  by  Hummel,  in  all  its 
three  movements,  is  full  of  grace  and  elegance, 
abounding  in  happy  turns,  felicities  of  form  and 
finish  ;  yet  wholly  on  the  surface  as  compared 
with  one  like  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn,  and 
coldly  artificial  as  compared  with  Mozart ;  but 
elegant  and  lively,  and  putting  one  in  good  hu- 
mor—  at  least  when  played  with  so  much  point 
and  delicacy,  so  much  nicety  and  ease  of  style, 
as  it  was  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  theme  of  the 
Andante  is  so  marked  and  characteristic,  that 
one  could  imagine  it  to  be  some  old  national 
melody  ;  otherwise  we  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary of  its  being  Hummel's  own  invention. 
The  Variations  by  Mendelssohn  were  delicious, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  power  and  fancy.  The  theme, 
simple  and  very  winning,  lent  itself  admirably 
to  the  purpose.  There  is  real  variety  of  charac- 
ter, of  poetic  conception  in  these  variations ; 
they  are  not  mere  mechanical  changes  wrought 
upon  the  chords  and  phrases,  not  the  dead  letter 
business  which  most  variations  — ■  flute  variatiotis, 
for  instance  —  are.  Some  are  airy  and  tender; 
some  are  quaintly  fantastic ;  some  are  full  of 
wild  strength  and  impetus,  like  that  one  in  rapid 
octaves,  which  the  pianist  achieved  so  triumph- 
antly ;  and  one  floats  entirely  upon  one  continu- 
ous ground  note  on  the  violoncello — a  sort  of 
organ-point  —  which  is  very  beautiful.  We  need 
not  say,  the,  'cello  was  played  artist-like  by  Mr. 
Fries. 

A  Flute  Concerto  never  is  a  novelty ;  for 
though  Furstenau  may  have  composed  as  good 
things  of  the  kind  as  anybody,  and  though  Mr. 
Robert  Goering  played  them  remarkably 
well,  as  he  does  everything,  still  all  flute  solos 
will  sound  tediously  and  frivolously  alike,  and 
seem  to  have  as  little  right  in  a  classical  cham- 
ber concert,  as  a  rope-dancer  interlude  between 


two  acts  of  Hamlet.  —  The  two  movements  from 
Beethoven's  early  Trio  (liis  opus  1),  arranged  as 
Quintet,  were  pleasing,  especially  for  a  begin- 
ning, and  were  smoothly  played ;  but  it  seems 
hardly  good  economy  to  go  back  to  those  things 
when  there  are  so  many  of  his  more  important 
creations  with  which  we  are  as  yet  most  imper- 
fectly acquainted. 

The  Quartet  in  Eb  by  Mendelssohn  is  one  of 
his  finest  works — a  work  which  grows  more  and 
more  interesting  the  more  it  is  heard.  The  Al- 
legro, starting  with  a  very  vigorous  and  pregnant 
motive,  bursting  forth  as  it  were  out  of  a  deep, 
brooding,  pent  up  mood,  develops  with  great 
breadth  and  energy ;  an  impetuous,  exciting 
movement,  crowded  with  individual  vitality  in 
each  of  the  four  parts^  yet  clear,  rich  and  satis- 
fying. It  would  have  sounded  more  so  had  the 
instruments  been  in  better  tune.  This  last  re- 
mark applies  with  still  more  force  to  the  Finale, 
which  is  so  full  of  wild  energy  and  difficulty,  and 
through  whose  entanglement  our  hunters  seemed 
to  scratch  and  scramble  as  through  thickset  briars 
and  brambles ;  yet  it  was  bravely  done,  and  a 
wonder  they  got  through  so  well ;  it  must 
take  the  most  perfect  of  quartet  players  to 
make  that  Finale  sound  much  differently.  The 
two  middle  movements  were  much  more  fortu- 
nate in  treatment.  The  Scherzo  shifts  the  scene 
to  mild,  dreamy  moonlight,  swai-ming  and  throb- 
bing with  Mendelssohnian  fairies  ;  and  to  what  a 
frenzy  of  excitement  the  little  people  work  them- 
selves up  before  it  is  done  !  This  was  delicately 
rendered ;  nor  did  the  deep,  rich  sentiment  of 
the  Adagio  fail  to  make  its  due  impression  ;  how 
beautiful  the  middle  portion,  where  the  melody 
is  buoyed  up  upon  an  accompanying  figure  re- 
sembling that  by  which  Handel  suggests  the  wings 
of  angels  in  the  "  Messiah  !" 


Miss  Mary  Fay,  the  pianist,  gave  her  first 
Soiree,  in  Chickering's  hall,  last  Saturday  even- 
ing, with  a  good  audience  for  a  stormy  night. 
She  played  alone,  or  as  co-equal,  or  as  accom- 
panist, in  each  piece  of  the  following  programme: 

1.  Trio,  (op,  1,  Eb) Beethoven 

Allegro,    Adagio  cantabile.   Scherzo,    quasi  Allegro 

assai,  Finale,  Presto. 
Miss  Fay,  Mr.  F.  Suck.  Mr,  Wulf  Fries. 

2.  Pens§es  Fugitives,  for  piano  and  violin 

S.  Ililler  and  Ernst 
No.  1,  Pass6,    No  2,  Souvenir,    No.  3,  Romance. 
Miss  Fay  and   Mr.  H,  Suck. 

3.  Bolero, Ferd.  Hiller 

Miss  Fay. 

4.  Concerto  for  the  Violin Mendelssohn 

Mr,  H.  Sui*. 

5.  Quartet.  (G  minor) Mozart 

Allegro.  Andante.  Rondo,  Allegro  moderato. 
Miss  Fay,  Mr.  F.  Suck,  Mr,  H.  Suck,  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

That  early  Trio  of  Beethoven,  which,  though 
comparatively  unimportant  and  a  little  tedious 
for  a  concert,  is  yet  elegant  and  happy  in  its 
mood,  was  perhaps  a  wise  and  modest  choice  for 
so  young  an  artist.  It  gave  field  enough  for  her 
clear,  firm,  brilliant  execution.  The  Scherzo 
was  particularly  well  played,  and  generally  she 
excels  in  the  parts  which  require  brilliancy  and 
dash  ;  deeper  artistic  or  poetic  feeling  is  not  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  her  playing.  But 
taken  as  a  whole  it  was  a  good  performance,  and 
her  associates  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
We  scarcely  hear  a  violin  more  chaste,  artistic 
and  expressive  in  this  kind  of  music,  than  was 
that  of  the  elder  Suck.  The  Mozart  Quartet 
we  were  obliged  to  lose. 

Hiller's  difficult  and  brilliant  Bolero  was  well 
suited  to  the  powers  of  Miss  Fay,  and  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  it.     Mr.  H.  Suck  appeared 
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to  much  better  advantage  in  those  agreeable  lit- 
tle fugitive  pieces  by  Stephen  Heller  and  Ernst, 
than  in  so  ambitious  an  undertaking  as  the  entire 
Violin  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  with  only  a 
piano  accompaniment.  The  performance  showed 
creditable  skill  and  promise,  but  must  be  set 
down  as  lame,  whereby  a  splendid  composition 
wag  found  heavy. 


Concerts  at  Hand. 

Mk.  J.  K.  Paine's  Organ  Concert  will  take 
place  this  evening,  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  and  we 
consider  it  an  event  of  too  much  importance  to  pass 
unnoticed.  We  have  often  in  past  years  spoken  of 
Organ  Concerts  as  a  great  desideratum  in  our  stage 
of  musical  culture.  We  have  become  familiar  with 
good  things  in  the  form  of  symphony,  chamber 
music,  Oratorio,  Opera,  &c.  We  have  a  general 
reverence  for  the  Organ  as  the  most  sublime  of  in- 
struments ;  and  yet  our  op]3ortunities  of  hearing  and 
knowing  what  real  orgtin  music  is,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly few  and  far  between.  Our  ordinary  church 
services  do  not  afford  them  ;  or  if  they  do,  in  the 
shape  of  opening  "voluntary"  and  "  playing  out," 
the  opportunity  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
improved  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  introduction  of 
a  hand-organ  from  the  street  would  be  a  fair  and 
cheap  equivalent  for  the  noble  temple  of  sounds 
which  we  set  up  only  to  mimic  its  inferiors.  In 
Oratorio,  the  organ  fdls  in  richly,  but  is  seldom  dis- 
cerned individually  amid  the  orchestral  instruments. 
These  "voluntaries,"  what  are  they  often  but  the 
volunteering  of  the  emptiest  and  idlest  moods  and 
fancies,  the  feeblest  potpourris  of  operatic  reminis- 
cences, the  merest  parading  of  finger  habits,  chasing, 
loitering,  loafing  over  the  keys  through  senseless  pas- 
sages, humdrum  cadences,  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts, 
quite  at  random,  in  the  feeble  hope  that  something 
will  "turn  up,"  and  as  if,  so  long  as  the  sound  is  kept 
up  and  discords  avoided,  there  must  he  music  in  it — 
which  by  no  means  follows.  The  effect  is  to  induce 
a  listless,  foolish,  good  for  nothing,  tired-out-with- 
nothing  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion— a  state  as  uninspired  and  frivolous  as  the  play- 
er's own — at  the  very  season  when,  and  by  the  very 
means  to  which,  we  look  for  solemnizing,  strength- 
ening, tranquilizing  influences. 

Of  course  there  are  organists  among  us,  who  know 
better  and  do  better  than  tliis  ;  who  do  not  give  you 
nothing,  improvised  by  themselves,  when  they  can 
play  something  written  by  masters  who  had  soul  and 
science.  We  have  several  honorable  exceptions, 
who  play  real  organ  music,  fugues  of  Bach,  or  chor- 
uses from  Handel,  for  their  introductory  and  closing 
service.  But  these  opportunities  are  few.  We  need 
concerts  where  the  organ  shall  be  cldef,  and  where 
we  may  reap  in  larger  measure  the  benefit  of  such 
lives,  such  inspiration,  such  sublime,  religious  Art  as 
that  of  Sebastian  Bach,  the  greatest  of  all  organ- 
ists and  writers  for  the  organ.  Such  concerts  could 
be  made  frequent  with  but  little  cost  or  risk.  All 
our  serious  organists  might  take  part  in  them,  con- 
tributing in  turn.  Wonderfully  fine  organs  are  not 
so  indispensable  to  the  project,  as  fine  compositions 
and  good  earnest  interpreters.  Much  could  be  done 
now  ;  more  when  we  get  our  glorious  great  organ  in 
the  Music  Hall ;  let  that  be  sacred  to  the  noblest  uses, 
and  be  very  active  in  them  too  ! 

Tor  these  reasons  every  lover  sf  true  organ  music 
must  welcome  the  chance  afforded  us  by  Mr.  Paine, 
who  has  been  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  great 
works  of  Bach,  as  well  as  of  the  other  organ  mas- 
ters, and  who  will  play  this  evening  some  of  his  best 
things.  The  first  part  of  bis  progr.amme  will  be  of 
Bach  exclusively,  and  will  include  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  A  minor :  a  Choral  Variation,  for  two  man- 
uals and  double  pedals  ;  a  Trio  Sonata  in  Eb,  and  a 
Toccata  in  F.     In  the  second  part  he  will  play  a  bril- 


'iant  Concert  piece  by  Thielc,  a  part  of  an  Organ 
Sonata  by  Mendelssohn,  and  Concert  Variations  of 
his  own  upon  the  Austrian  Hymn.  Mrs.  Kempton 
will  assist  by  singins  die  Are  Maria  of  Franz,  which 
is  good  for  an  organ  accompaniment,  and  a  Rpriuf; 
song  by  Esscr. 

Miss  Maiiy  Fay  gives  her  second  concert  this 
evening. 

Next  Wednesday  aftcnoon  we  shall  once  more  be 
flocking  to  the  Music  Hall,  to  the  first  "Aflernonn 
Concert"  of  the  season,  when  the  Orchestuat. 
Union,  with  JZ'errahn  for  leader,  will  (rive  us 
doubtless  a  crood  Symphony,  with  an  agreeable  vari- 
ety of  smaller  pieces.  The  orchestra  will  number 
abont  thirty  ;  and  the  concerts  will  continue  every 
Wednesday. 

For  the  second  Phii.hakmonio  Concert,  which 
is  fixed  for  next  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Zerrahn's 
orchestra  will  trive  us  the  grand  old  C  minor  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  ;  Wagner's  Fa'ist  overture,  and 
Schindolmeisser's  "Uriel  Acosfa"  overture;  Miss 
Fav  will  play  a  Capriecio  by  Mendelssohn  ;  and 
Mr.  .Julius  Eicheerg  an  original  Concerto  for  the 
Violin. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

Mr.  Carl  Mater,  a  well-known  pianist  of  this 
city,  has  hit  upon  a  fortunate  expedient  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  tone  in  square  pianofortes.  All 
piano-plnvers  know  that  wdiat  is  generally  termed 
the  soft-pedal  of  the  square  pianoforte,  is  intended  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  for  this  instrument  which  the 
shifting-pedal  performs  for  the  grand-piano.  But  the 
soft  pedal  is  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  contriv.ance  ; 
the  little  pieces  of  leather,  attached  to  a  moveable 
strip  of  wood,  are  thrust  between  the  hammers  and 
the  strings,  and  entirely  muffle  the  tones  by  prevent- 
ing the  vibration  of  the  strings.  The  result  is  dull, 
meaninaless  sound,  worse,  if  anythinir,  than  the 
strumming  of  an  Ethiopian  banjo.  The  improve- 
ment is  simply  this  :  The  bits  of  leather  used  for 
the  dampers  are  adjusted  so  that  when  the  soft-pedal 
is  pressed  down,  only  half  the  face  of  the  hammer  is 
covered  ;  and  the  tone,  thouch  softened,  has  still 
some  resonance,  since  &  portion  of  the  face  of  the 
hammer  strikes  the  string  without  any  intervening; 
substance.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  en 
tails  no  extra  expense,  and  the  effect  for  piano  pas- 
sages is  really  beautiful. 

Verdi's  Traviata,  according  to  the  Albion,  "has 
outlived  the  virulence  of  criticism,  and  in  fact  has 
recently  been  taken  to  the  bosom  of  the  ^hurch  in 
Brooklvn."  This  is  not  meant  in  irony,  but  sober 
praise  ;  the  .same  journal  adds  :  "What  opposition  it 
has  encountered  has  arisen  from  the  incapacity  of 
certain  minds  to  receive,  through  music,  a  sufficient 
impression  of  the  awful  love  (.')  described  by  the 
composer ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  touching 
simplicity  (?)  of  most  of  the  melodies  and  the  tremu- 
lous frenzi/  (sic)  of  much  of  the  concerted  music 
seem  trivial." 

A  correspondent  of  a  musical  paper  in  New  York 
speaks  of  "Mozart's  Dove  Song,"  meaiTing  the  air 
"Dove  sono"  in  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro."  —  As  a 
pendant  to  this  we  may  qnote  the  following  intelli- 
gence from  one  of  our  city  weeklies  :  "Carl  Eck- 
hardt,  who  formerly  directed  the  music  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  is  now  director  of  the  Royal  Theatre, 
Stuttgart."  Carl  Eckert,  formerly  here  with  Mme. 
Sontag,  and  a  musician  of  much  more  note,  is  the 
man. 

Philadelpftia. — The  opera-goers  were  assem- 
bled in  full  force  last  Saturday  evening,  awaiting  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  upon  Rossini's  "Barber"  ;  but, 
by  an  accident  upon  the  railroad,  the  sinsers,  Mtss 
Ilinkley,  Brignoli,  &c.,  did  not  arrive.  The  disap- 
pointmant  was  to  he  made  up  last  evening  by  the 
"Barber"  plus  an  act  of  Favorita. 


ISusunl  Corrtspnbentt. 

MiLWAt;icEE,  Jan.  17.  —  Since  my  last  letter, 
our  city  lias  been  visited  by  the  "  Hinkley  Troupe," 
eoupistiiig  of  "  Miss  Hinkley,"  Sig.  Brignoli,  Ri^'. 
Susini,  Sig.  Mancnsi,  Herr  MoUonhaucr,  and  the 
loader,  Carl  Anschiitz.  Two  concerts  were  given 
by  tliem,  during  the  Holidays,  to  crowded  houses. 
The  Prima  Donna  was  very  coolly  received,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  newspaper  "  puffs  "  and 
notices  copied  from  other  journals.  On  the  first 
evening  she  was  suffering  from  a  cold,  while  on  her 
second  appearance  this  nfl[liction  seemed  to  trouble 
her  less.  NoA'ertheless,  the  iinlilic  wore  mostly  dis- 
appointed. And,  conlia-tinL'  her  with  the  quiet  and 
unpretending  Annie  Milncr.  who  visiicd  this  city 
a  fow  years  since,  "  Miss  Hinkloy  "  was  a  f  lilnre. 
Mollcnhauer  was  the  favorite  of  the  public,  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  enthusiastically  encored,  as,  in- 
deed, be  deserved  to  be.  Mis  performance  of  "  The 
Carnival  of  Venice."  and  Scbuliert's  "  Ave  Maria," 
will  not  ea'iilv  be  forjotlen.  The  other  artists  were 
well  received  ;  and  T  only  rosiot,  thiit  they  should 
have  limited  tbomselves  to  proirrammes  containini; 
almost  nothing  hut  compositions  by  Verdi  and  Don- 
izetti. 

The  last  monthlv  concert  of  our  Musical  Society 
was  given  on  Fridav  eveninsr  hist,  to  a  comparatively 
empty  house.  (For  this  the  management  was  un- 
doubtedly to  blame,  in  a  measure,  the  programme  be- 
ing published  in  but  one  English  paper.)  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : 

Paut  I. 

1.  Overture  from  the  opera  ''  Fr.a  Diiivolo  " Anber 

2    Iteinenibrance.  (four-part  song) Mendel.ssohn 

3.  Fantasia  on  .\ir3,  fi-om  Verdi\s  Opera.  "Lombards, "for 

Vio!iQ  wir.h  orchestral  accompaniment Tieuxtempa 

4.  Love  aal  Home,  song  for  Teuor,  with  orchestra  aceom- 

panimv^nt Tschireh 

5.  Tile  Bard,  Male  chorus. 

Part  II. 

1.  Concert  Overture   "  FinsjarK  Cave  " 5Tendel.=sohn 

2.  Duet  from  the  Opera  "Josepll  " Mehul 

3.  Pastoral  Pyniphony.  first  part Beethoven 

4.  Finale,  from  the  opera  "Ernani."  for  Solos,  Chorus  and 

Orchestra. 

The  different  pieces  of  the  programme,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  very  well  rendered,  particularly  the 
Fantasia  for  the  Violin.  Mr.  Wbinrerg,  the  per- 
former, was  loudly  applauded  at  the  close. 

Tenor. 

Leipzig. — A  correspondent  says  of  the  Quartet 
soirees  given  in  the  Gewandhaus  (by  Herren  David, 
Rontgen,  Hermann  and  Davidoff),  that  they  are 
"the  purest  and  most  bciutifal  Art  enjoyments  which 
the  place  affords  ;  especially  since  Horr  Capcllmeis- 
ter  Rcinecke  has  appeared  regularly  in  thera  as  pi- 
anist" .  .  .  "Few  piano  players  have  made  so 
genuine  an  artistic  impression  on  us  as  Reinecko. 
With  a  perfect  technique,  he  plays  with  a  warmth 
that  does  one  good,  and  never  does  too  much  or  too 
little.  With  fine  tart  he  knows  how  to  subordinate 
himself  or  make  himself  prominent,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  composition."  In  the  first  soiree  Herr 
Dreyschock  took  the  place  of  David  as  first  violin  ; 
the  pieces  were  :  a  Quartet  in  G.  by  Haydn,  a  Quin- 
tet of  Beethoven,  and  the  E6  piano  Quartet  of  Mo- 
zart. The  second  Soire'e,  which  formed  "the  bright- 
est moment  in  the  musical  life  of  this  winter,"  offered 
Cherubiiii's  Eft  Quartet,  Variations  for  piano  and 
'cello,  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann's  A  major  Quar- 
tet, and  Schubert's  B  minor  Rondo  for  piano  and 
violin. 

Riedel's  singing  society  were  to  perform  Beetho- 
ven's Missa  Solennis  on  the  fast  day,  Nov.  22. 

Cologne. — The  third  Gcsellschafts  Concert  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  ult.,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  The  following  was  the 
programme.  Part  I. — 1.  Overture  to  Hamlet,  by 
Niels  W.  Gade  (first  time)  ;  2.  Concerto  (No  2)  for 
violoncello,  by  Golterrmann,  executed  by  Herr  A. 
Schmit,  teacher  at  the  Conservatory;  3.  "Ave  Ma- 
ria," for  female  voices,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, by  .Johannes  Brahms  (fii-st  time);  4.  Symph- 
ony in  G  minor,  by  Mozart.  Part  II.  "Die  erste 
Walpurgisnacht,"  by  Goethe,  composed  for  soli,  cho- 
sus  and  orchestra,  by  F.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 
The  two  novelties  acliieved  rather  a  sncces  d'estime 
than  an  enthusiastic  triumph.  Even  leaving  out  of 
consideration  tlie  strange  idea  (with  which,  it  is  true, 
three  or  four  other  composers  had  previously  been 
seized)  of  writing  a  musical  prologue  to  such  a  trag- 
edy as  Sliakspeare's  Hamlet,  seeing  that  the  piece,  as 
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a  whole,  affords  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  musi- 
cal expression.  Gade's  overture,  considered  merely 
in  a  musical  light,  is  not  an  inspired  work,  but  sim- 
ply an  ordinary,  nicely  written  piece  of  music,  witli- 
out,  however,  the  advantage  of  any  originality  in  the 
instrumentation,  a  quality  which  renders  his  symph- 
onies so  taking.  J.  Brahms's  "Ave  Maria"  volunta- 
rily renounces  all  claim  to  the  impression  that  a  fe- 
male chorus,  purely  sung,  invariably  produces  on  us, 
on  account  of  its  neglect  of  harmony  in  simplicity, 
which  choruses  for  female  voices  absolutely  demand. 
Shrill  modulations,  and  sharply  piercing  notes, 
which  go  through  one,  produce  a  disagreeable  effect, 
because  they  constitute  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  grace 
and  mildness  of  the  female  character.  The  motives, 
too,  or  rather  the  motive,  for  there  is  only  one,  is 
deficient  in  the  language  of  fervor  and  devotion 
requisite  in  a  prayer.  The  mere  announcement  of 
the  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  lovers  of  real  music,  and  their  e.xpectations 
were  completely  satisfied  by  a  performance  admira- 
bly delicate,  and,  in  the  propei-  place,  full  of  passion. 
Mendelssohn's  "Walpurgisuacht"  was,  as  it  always 
is,  most  warmly  applauded.  We  feel  bound  to  state, 
however,  that  we  have  but  rarely  heird  this  unique 
and  genial  work  so  well  played  as  on  this  occasion. 

London. 

Herr  Pauer's  Pianoforte  Performances — 
The  interest  of  these  is  well  sustained.  The  first 
quarter  of  the  fifth  performance  was  devoted  to 
French  composers,  Chambonnieres,  Coupeirin  his 
pupil,  and  Rameau.  The  specimens  by  the  two 
last-named  writers  were  delightful,  distinct  in  melody, 
pleasantly  quaint  in  harmony,  with  those  national 
touches  of  phrase  and  form  which  have  never  been 
laid  aside  from  the  days  of  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie"  to 
those  of  the  "  Val  d'Andorre."  In  particular,  a 
Gi(pie,  Mnsefte  and  Tamhourin  were  charming. 
The  second  "Period"  included  an  excelleut  Sonata 
by  Paradies,  another  by  English  Bach,  the  youngest 
of  the  illustrious  family,  and  two  movements  by 
Wanhall.  In  the  third  period  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  noticing  the  fiae  duet  Sonata  in  E  fl:U  by 
Prof  Moscheles,  in  order  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  a  most  prorni-^ing  young  lady,  Signora 
Eubini,  who  assisted  Herr  Pauer,  and  who  appears 
to  possess  some  of  the  best  requisites  of  a  great 
player,  charm  of  touch,  elasticity  of  finger,  and  feel- 
ing without  extravagance. — Athenceum. 

The  Era  states  that  "it  is  asserted  from  good  au- 
thority that  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  will  positively 
open  next  season.  The  new  manager  is  M.  Bagier, 
of  the  Theatre  Oriental,  Madrid,  and  an  immensely 
rich  agent  de  change.  His  first  novelty  will  be  to 
bring  out  his  protegee.  Mile.  Sarrilta,  who  appeared 
fur  a  few  nights  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1859,  un- 
der Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's  manairement."  From  the 
Gazette  Mitsicnh  we  learn  that  M.  Ohin  has  been  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Gye  to  appear  at  the  Royal  It.alian  Ope- 
ra in  "BobertleDlahle."  But  the  French  journal  is, 
as  too  often  happens, mistaken  about  English  matters, 
when  it  speaks  of  the  revival  being  the  first  perform- 
ance of  M.  Meyerbeer's  work  in  Italian  here,  "Rob- 
ert" having  been  twice  cast  in  that  language  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  both  times  without  making 
any  great  impression. — Ibid. 

There  has  been  organ-playing  this  week  of  no 
common  quality,  Mr.  Best  having  been  retained  to 
make  a  new  orffan  speak,  built  by  Mr.  Walker,  for  a 
church  in  Dublin.  Of  performances  like  these  it  is 
not  po.ssible  to  offer  any  regular  report.  Once  again 
it  may  be  pointed  out,  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  this  London  of  ours — so  rich  in  many  things, 
so  poor  in  more — there  can  be  maintained  no  instru- 
ment of  the  first  class  in  a  locality  more  suitable 
than  a  factory,  and  n.ore  accessible  than  a  church, 
which  migb],  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  be  exhibi- 
ted by  the  best  players  as  a  settled  attraction  of  Lon- 
don. This,  it  may  be  recollected,  the  "Apolloni- 
con"  was  for  many  years.  The  "Panopticon"  ex- 
periment failed,  in  these  better  musical  days  of  ours, 
because  it  had  not  a  fair  trial.  It  is  superfluous  al- 
most to  add,  that  the  organs  in  Exeter  Hall  and  St. 
James's  Hall  do  not,  in  the  least,  fulfil  the  required 
conditions. — Athenceum. 

A  performance  was  advertissd  in  the  Morning  Post 
of  Saturday  last,  as  under — "Cardinal  Wiseman. 
To-morrow  (Sunday),  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wise- 
man will  assist  pontifically  at  the  High  Mass,  which 
will  commence  at  11  A.M.,  at  St.  Mary's  Moor- 
fields.  The  music  will  be  Haydn's  No.  16,  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment.  After  Mass,  the  "Te 
Deum"  (Romberg's,  with  full  band)  will  be  sung  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  Eminence's  restoration  to 
health."  To  persons  "beyond  the  pale,"  the  per- 
formance, as  above  set  forth,  may  seem  to  have  an 


air  of  self-celebration  which  is  singular.  On  the 
same  Sunday,  which  was  one  of  Church  Festival, 
Mendelssohn's  "Ave  Maria"  was  performed  at  Ves- 
pers in  the  church  at  Southwark. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  fifth  winter  concert  was, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. 
The  selection  w.as  excellent,  and  included  two  novel- 
ties of  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  Miss  Arabella 
Goddarti  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  season. 
The  novelties  were  Schubert's  overture  to  Rosamunde 
and  Reber's  overture  to  La  Nuit  de  Nijd.  The  for- 
mer is  a  highly  effective  and  dramatie  prelude,  with 
great  brightness  in  the  ideas,  and  brilliantly  instru- 
mented. The  latter  is  French  in  idea  and  treatment, 
but  telling  in  the  orchestra.  Both  overtures  were 
well  played.  The  symphony  was  Haydn's  in  G, 
one  of  the  most  melodious  of  the  old  m.ister,  and  as 
fresh  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Manns  evidently  made  his  mind  up  to  have  it  well 
executed,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  Miss  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  who  was  received  with  an  unusual 
demonstration  of  applause,  performed  Mendelssohn's 
concerto  in  G  minor,  and  Listz's  fantasia  on  Bignlelfo. 

The  singers  were  Miss  Maria  Stanley  and  M.  De 
la  Haye,  neither  of  whom  had  been  previously  heard 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  lady  sang  the  cavatina 
"Com  e  hello  "  from  Lucreua  Borqia,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "On  Song's  bright  pinions."  She  has  an 
availalde  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  indicates  good 
training  in  her  singing.  The  sharpness  in  her  into- 
nation may  be  laid  down  to  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  appearance.  M.  De  la  Haye,  too,  has  much 
merit.  He  has  a  tolerable  tenor  voice  of  the  veiled 
kind,  and  is  by  no  means  a  novice  in  his  art.  He 
wants,  however,  warmth,  which  was  too  plainly  evi- 
denced in  "Adelaida ;  "  a  scene  from  Verdi's  Vue 
Foscori  was  his  second  effort. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  subscribers  and 
casual  visitors,  and  the  concert,  thanks  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  encores,  was  over  in  reasonable  time. — Mas. 
World. 

Dublin. — From  a  highly  interesting  account  of 
Mile.  Patti's  performances  in  Italian  opera  in  Dub- 
lin, which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Irish 
Times,  we  extract  the  followiag  : 

"  The  series  of  operas  came  to  a  close  with 
Marta,  on  Saturday  evening.  From  the  beginning 
the  young  prima  donna  has  had  a  succession  of 
triumphs.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the 
talents  she  displayed,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  rich 
gifts  bestowed  on  her  by  nature  at  so  early  a  period. 
No  great  lyric  artist  to  our  knowledge  has  manifested 
so  large  a  share  of  histrionic  and  vocal  ability  in 
mere  girlhood.  Only  eighteen  years  old,  yet  singing 
with  the  highest  culture,  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy 
and  finish  in  every  character,  and  acting  with  the 
tact  and  experience  of  one  who  had  trod  the  boards 
for  years  ;  and  possessing  the  fresh  ch.arm  of  girl- 
hood, the  grace  of  beauty,  and  the  buoyancy  of 
youth.  Any  one  so  fitted  to  enrapture  the  younir, 
please  the  mature,  and  gratify  the  experienced  in  art 
we  have  never  witnessed  on  the  stage.  She  sings 
the  music  of  Rossini,  Mozart,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  and 
Flotow,  with  equal  truthfulness,  and  frequently 
adorns  their  writings  with  fioritnre  appropriate  and 
daz7ding,  executed  with  an  ease  which  astonishes. 
If  she  has  a  fault  in  her  vocalism,  it  is  redundancy 
of  ornament,  and  too  frequent  a  recurrence  of  bird- 
like .staccaf!  pass.ages.  The  part  of  Lady  Henrietta, 
in  Marta,  is  particulaidy  suited  fo  Mile.  Patti.  Her 
acting  is  tempered  by  good  taste :  and  the  tact  she 
displays  in  the  hy-play  is  worthy  of  all  observation. 
Then  her  singing  is  distinguished  by  a  truthful  ad- 
herence to  the  text,  enriched  by  ornamentation  in 
keeping  with  the  various  themes,  and  softened  by  an 
expression  pure  and  natural.  To  speak  of  some  of 
her  flights  of  song  is  now  superfluous,  as  all  who 
have  heard  them  must  have  been  equally  delighted 
and  amazed.  This  latter  unique  portion  of  vocal  art 
she  exhibited  in  'The  Spinning  Wheel'  quartet.  In 
the  Italian  version  of  the  'Last  Rose  of  Summer' 
she  evinced  a  purity  of  style  never  exeelled  by  any  of 
her  predecessors,  while  she  put  them  all  in  the  shade 
by  her  rendering,  to  an  encore,  of  Moore's  words  to 
the  same  melody.  She  then  gave  'Home,  sweet 
home,'  and  to  another  re-demand,  '  'Twas  within  a 
mile  of  Edinboro'  town.'  The  Scotch  tune  she 
sings  with  unspeakable  archness,  and  an  originality 
of  tone  and  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  charm. 
At  the  termination  she  was  greeted  with  acclama- 
tions, and  left  the  stage  laden  with  bouquets.  As 
she  emerged  from  the  stage  door  to  her  carriage,  she 
was  met  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  students  of  Trinity 
College — almost  all  Honormen — who  took  the  horses 
from  the  vehicle  and  drew  her  to  the  hotel,  amidst 
deafening  cheers.  And  thus  ended  the  climax  to 
one  of  the  most  triumphant  successes  within  our 
memories." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  vacant  chair.     Ballad.        Harley  Neiocomh.  25 

A  pretty,  simple  ballad,  the  import  of  which — the 
pad  bereavement  of  a  family  from  the  loss  of  a  dear 
relative  slain  while  fighting  for  his  country — will 
make  ifc  dear  to  many  a  singer. 


Home  love.     Ballad. 


C.  W.  Glover.  25 


A  very  simple  Song,  the  melody  in  the  Tyrolean 
style.  Teachers  in  want  of  something  suitable  for 
beginners  will  find  it  as  useful  as  pleasing. 


The  golden  stars. 


A.  Richardt.  25 


Mr.  Richardt,  who  is  now  concertizlng  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, together  with  Ole  Bull  and  Formes,  is  elicit- 
ing the  highest  encomiums  from  the  press  there,  for 
his  ballads  "Thou  art  so  far,"  and  "The  golden 
stars."  The  latter  is  new.  It  is  very  similar  in  style 
to  the  other  and  will  become  quite  as  popular. 

Instrumental  IVEusic. 

The  Band  passes.     Military  movement. 

Francesco  Bergej'.  30 

A  piece  in  the  style  of  a  march,  first  heard  faintly 
in  the  distance,  then  coming  nearer,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly understood,  then  bursting  out,  as  if  quite 
near,  with  full  power,  and  finally  dying  away  gradu- 
ally like  the  music  of  a  band  marching  off.  The 
thing  is  nicely  done  and  will  find  many  admirers.  It 
has  passed  through  many  editions  in  England. 

Before  her  portrait.     Keverie.  Th.  Oesten.  35 

Quite  a  charming  Fantasia,  difficult  to  play. 

Maraquita.    Transcription.         Brinley  Richards.  30 

One  of  this  author's  elegant  arrangements  of  favor- 
ite airs,  which  are  just  now  meeting  with  general 
favor. 

For  Brass  Band. 

Viva  r  America  !  Quickstep,  for  14  or  fewer  In- 
struments. B.  A.  Bnrditt.  1,00 

This  fine  melody,  which  is  now  generally  reckoned 
among  our  national  airs,  should  be  a  stock-piece  of 
every  Brass  Baud  in  the  country.  It  makes  a  superb 
Quickstep. 

Books. 

The  New  Gekmania.  A  collection  of  the  most 
favorite  Operatic  Airs,  Marches,  Polkas, 
Waltzes,  Quadrilles,  and  Melodies  of  the  day. 
Arranged  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style  for 
four,  five  and  six  instruments.     By 

B.A.Burdiit.  1,25 

A  very  desirable  collection  of  instrumental  music  ; 
one  that  the  musical  community  have  long  required, 
and  one  for  which  the  thou.sands  of  small  bands  and 
amateur  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  be  very 
thankful.  The  melodies  are  of  that  class  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  both  as  performers  and  lis- 
teners, atonce  adopt  as  their  own  and  stamp  as  "fa- 
vorites." They  are  very  finely  arranged,  and,  as  the 
title  indicates,  in  a  style  easy,  familiar  and  acceptable 
to  all.  Mr.  Burditt  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  as  the  leader  of  cue  of  the  best  Bands  in  this 
city,  and  as  a  composer  and  arranger  of  this  class  of 
music.  His  long  experience  has  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine correctly  as  to  what  he  wanted  in  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  how  it  was  wanted  ;  he  has  there- 
fore acted  understandingly  in  the  prepai-ation  of  this 
volume. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  ohtainit'g 
supplies.  Books  can  al.so  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  339). 

Rome,  Feb.  1, 1S31. 
I  did  not  wish  to  write  to  j-ou  until  my  birtli- 
day  ;  but  day  after  to-morrow  perliaps  I  shall  not 
be  in  writing  humor,  and  shall  have  driven  away 
all  thoughts  by  much  labor.  For  it  seems  to  me 
improbable  that  I  shall  be  surprised  to-morrow 
by  the  papal  military  music  ;  *  and,  since  I  have 
told  all  my  acquaintances  that  I  was  born  on  the 
25th,  the  day  will  steal  by  silently.  I  had  rather 
have  it,  than  a  little,  half  festival.  I  shall  set 
your  picture  before  me  once  more  to-morrow,  and 
rejoice  in  it,  and  in  you.  Then  I  shall  play  over 
to  myself  my  military  overture,  and  at  dinner 
pick  out  my  favorite  dish  on  the  bill  of  fare  at 
Lepre's ; — there's  an  advantage  perhaps  in  hav- 
ing to  do  all  that  for  onesself  sometimes  on  birth- 
days and  the  like.  Alone  one  feels  sufficient  to 
himself;  but  the  other  way  too  is  not  bad.  In 
the  evening  the  Torlonias  are  so  friendly  as  to 
give  a  ball  of  800  persons  ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
for  the  eve  of  the  festival,  and  Friday,  for  the 
after-festival,  I  am  to  be  with  the  Englishmen. 
During  the  past  week  I  have  been  seeing  things 
industriously  again,  and  I  begin  now  to  revisit 
objects  with  which  I  am  already  acquainted. 
Thus  I  was  in  the  Vaticau,  the  Farnesina,  the 
Corsini,  the  villa  Lante,  Borgliese,  &c.  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  fres- 
coes in  Bartholdy'sf  house,  since  the  English  la- 
dies, who  live  there,  and  who  make  their  sleeping 
chamber  with  canopied  bed  of  the  painted  hall, 
would  not  grant  admission  until  now.  And  so 
now  for  the  first  time  have  I  entered  my  uncle's 
house,  and  seen  his  pictures  and  his  view  over  the 
city.  It  was  a  grand  and  king-like  idea,  that  of 
the  fresco  pictures  ;  and  this  carrying  out  of  a 
beautiful  thought  in  spite  of  every  possible  hind- 
rance and  annoyance,  merely  for  the  thought's 
sake,  IS  what  I  always  was  most  partial  to  ! 

To  come  to  a  wholly  diflFerent  subject:  in 
many  circles  here  now  it  is  the  practice,  to  ex- 
change piety  for  tediousness,  and  they  are  two 
very  different  things.  Our  preacher  too  can  do 
something  in  the  matter.  You  see  here  men  of  a 
fanaticism,  which  one  might  comprehend  in  the 
IGth  century,  but  which  to-day  is  something  un- 
heard of  elsewhere.  They  all  want  to  convert 
one  another,  they  abuse  each  other  in  Christian 
terms,  and  mock  each  other's  faith  most  scandal- 
ously. If  simpleness  were  only  simplicity !  Un- 
fortunately I  must  recede  from  my  old  favorite 
maxim,  that  good  Will  can  do  anything  ;  there 
must  also  be  good  Power  with  it.  But  I  am 
taking  too  high  a  flight,  and  father  will  scold  ! 
Make  no  demands  upon  this  letter.  But  out  there 

*  On  the  8d  of  February  1830  the  bands  of  gome  regiments 
in  Berlin  had  given  Mendelssohn  a  serenade  upon  the  morn- 
ing of  his  birthday, 

t  The  Prussian  Consul-General,  Mendelssohn's  uncle,  who 
died  in  Rome. 


lies  snow  ;  the  roofs  of  tho  Piazza  di  Spagna  are 
entirely  white,  and  already  new  snow  clouds  arc 
coming  up.  That  is  very  dismal  to  us  Southrons, 
and  we  freeze.  The  Monte  Pincio  lies  full  of  ice. 
Your  Northern  light  is  avenged  on  us  ;  who  can 
feel  warm  enough  to  to  think  or  write  here  '/  I 
rejoiced  in  the  idea  of  living  through  one  writer 
without  snow ;  but  I  must  give  it  up.  In  a  few 
days  the  spring  air  will  come,  say  the  Italians  ; 
then  there  will  again  be  merry  life  and  merry 
letters  !  Farewell,  and  remain  happy  and  near 
to  me.  Felix. 

Rome,  Feb.  8,  1831. 

The  Pope  is  chosen,  the  Pope  is  crowned.  On 
Sunday  he  read  Mass  and  gave  the  blessing  in 
St.  Peter's;  in  the  evening  was  the  illumination 
of  the  cupola  and  the  girandola  at  the  same  time  ; 
on  Saturday  the  Carnival  began  and  is  still  rust- 
ling on  in  the  motliest  forms.  The  city  has  been 
illuminated  every  evening.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  ball  at  the  French  ambassador's  ;  to-day 
the  Spanish  one  gives  his  grand  festival.  Near 
my  hous3  they  sell  confeUi,a.nd  scream.  And  now 
I  might  properly  leave  off;  for  why  describe 
what  is  indescribable  ?  These  godlike  festivities 
which  in  pomp,  splendor  and  animation  surpass 
all  that  imagination  can  conceive,  must  be  de- 
picted to  you  orally  by  Hensel ;  I  cannot  do  it 
with  the  cold  pen.  And  as  it  has  all  changed 
during  the  past  week,  the  mildest,  warmest  sun 
shines,  and  we  stay  upon  the  balcony  until  sun- 
down in  the  open  air. 

O  that  I  could  send  you  in  my  letter  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  delight,  or  make  j'ou 
feel  how  life  really  flies,  and  every  moment  brings 
its  own  never  to  be  forgotten  joy  !  They  have  a 
good  chance  here  for  festivities  ;  let  them  only 
light  the  simple  architectural  lines,  and  St. 
Peter's  cupola  stands  burning  in  the  dark  violet- 
blue  air,  and  glimmers  all  so  still ;  if  they  give 
fireworks,  it  lights  up  the  dark,  thick  walls  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  sails  down  the  Tiber; 
if  they  begin  their  mad  festivities  in  February, 
the  brightest  sun  shines  down  upon  them,  beauti- 
fying all — it  is  an  incredible  land. 

But  I  must  describe  how  differently  it  turned 
ed  out  with  my  birthday,  from  what  I  expected ; 
but  briefly  only,  for  in  an  hour  we  go  upon  the 
Corso  to  the  Carnival.  There  was  preliminary 
feast,  feast,  and  after-feast.  On  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary Santini  sat  in  the  morning  in  ray  room,  and 
said  with  diplomatic  mien,  in  answer  to  my  im- 
patient inquiries  about  the  conclave,  that  there 
could  hardly  be  a  Pope  before  Easter.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane came  too,  told  us  how,  since  he  was  in  Ber- 
lin, he  had  been  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  &c., 
and  asked  after  all  his  Berlin  acquaintances ; 
then  suddenly  a  cannon  goes  off,  then  another, 
and  the  people  rush  across  the  piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  scream  to  the  top  of  their  lungs.  We  three 
start  off",  God  knows  how,  out  of  breath  for  the 
Quirinal,  and  reach  there  just  as  the  man  had 
gone  in  again,  who  had  cried  out  from  the  win- 
dow that  had  been  knocked  through  :  Annuncio 


vobls  (jaudium  maijnum,  Jtabemus  papam  R.  B. 
(lominum  Capellari,  qui  nomen  assumnit  Gregorius 
XVI.  But  all  the  Cardinuls  came  out  upon  the 
balcony,  and  inhaled  fresh  air,  and  laughed  with 
one  another.  For  the  first  time  for  50  days  had 
they  come  out  into  the  open  air,  and  they  looked 
so  merry,  and  their  little  red  caps  shone  bright 
in  the  sun  ;  the  whole  square  was  filled  with  men  > 
they  clambered  up  upon  the  obelisks,  and  upon 
the  horses  of  Phidias,  but  the  statues  loomed  up 
far  above  all  in  the  air.  Then  came  carriages 
upon  carriages,  with  crowding  and  screaming- 
Then  appeared  the  new  Pope,  with  the  golden 
cross  borne  before  him  ;  and  he  blessed  the  whole 
multitude  for  the  first  time  while  the  people  at 
the  same  time,5prayed  and  shouted  hurra !  All 
the  bells  in  Rome  were  ringing,  cannons  booming, 
trumpets,  military  music- — that  was  only  the  ante- 
festival.  For  when  early  the  next  morninor  I 
followed  the  crowd  down  the  long  street,  and 
came  upon  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter,  which  was 
more  beautiful  than  I  had  everseen  it,  glittering 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  carriages  swarming  to 
and  fro,  the  red  Cardinals'  coaches  in  full  state 
rolling  to  the  sacristy,  with  their  embroidered 
lackeys  mounted  up  behind,  and  the  countless 
people  of  all  nations,  all  ranks,  all  conditions ; 
and  when  over  all  this  hovered  the  cupola  and 
the  church  all  bluish,  for  there  was  a  strong  vapor 
in  the  morning  air,  then  I  thought  to  myself,  per- 
haps Capellari  would  take  all  that  to  himself,  if 
he  should  see  it;  but  I  knew  better  —  that  was 
the  birthday  festival,  and  the  whole  papal  elec- 
tion and  demonstration  were  a  dramatic  specta- 
cle in  honor  of  me.  But  it  was  well  played,  and 
very  natural,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it  my  life 
long. 

St.  Peter's  church  was  crowded  full ;  the  Pope 
with  the  fans  of  peacock  feathers  was  borne  in 
and  placed  upon  the  grand  altar,  and  the  papal 
singers  intoned:  tu  es  sacerdos  magnus.  I  heard 
only  two  or  three  chords;  but  it  does  not 
need  more ;  only  the  sound.  Then  came 
one  Cardinal  after  another,  and  kissed  his 
foot  and  hands,  and  then  he  embraced  them. 
When  one  has  looked  on  so  for  a  while,  standing 
crowded  amongst  men,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 
and  then  suddenly  looks  up  into  the  cupola,  quite 
up  to  the  lantern,  it  gives  him  a  strange  feelino-. 
I  stood  with  M.  Diodati  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of 
Capucines  ;  the  saintly  men  however  are  not  at 
all  devotional  on  such  an  occasion,  and  are  very 
unappetizing.  But  I  must  hasten  on  ;  it  is  nearly 
time  for  Carnival,  and  I  must  not  lose  anything 
of  that.  In  the  evening  for  my  birthday  they 
burned  tar-barrels  on  all  the  streets  and  lighted  up 
the  Propaganda;  as  the  people  believed,  because 
it  was  the  Pope's  former  dwelling ;  as  I  believe, 
because  it  stands  opposite  to  me,  and  I  have  only 
to  lean  out  of  the  window  to  enjoy  it  all.  Then 
came  the  ball  at  Torlonia's,  and  everywhere 
peeped  out  little  red  caps  above,  and  red  stock- 
ings below.  On  the  following  day  they  worked 
with  all  their  might  upon  scaffoldings,  partitions. 
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stages  for  the  Carnival ;  people  nailed  up  edicts 
about  the  horse  racing;  mask  patterns  were 
hung  out,  and  for  the  after-festival  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  cupola  and  the  (jirandola  "vvere  fixed 
for  Sunday. 

On  Saturday  we  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  to 
witness  how  the  Jews  pray  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
holy  city  for  another  year,  and  how  their  peti- 
tion is  at  first  rejected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  above,  after  repeated  supplication,  granted, 
and  the  Ghetto  pointed  out  to  them  as  their 
quarter.  The  thing  was  very  tedious  ;  we  had 
to  wait  two  hours,  and  after  all  we  understood 
the  speech  of  the  Jews  as  little,  as  the  answer  ot 
the  Christians.  I  came  down  in  a  vexed  humor, 
and  thought  the  Carnival  began  badly.  And  so 
I  came  into  the  Corso,  and  thought  of  nothing, 
when  suddenly  I  am  rained  upon  with  sugar 
plums.  I  look  up — it  is  some  young  girls,  whom 
I  have  seen  occasionally  at  balls  perhaps,  but 
have  not  been  much  acquainted  with  them ;  and 
when  in  my  confusion  I  am  on  the  point  of  taking 
off  my  hat  and  greeting  them,  then  the  firing  be- 
gins in  good  earnest.  The  carriage  rolls  by,  and 
in  the  following  one  sits  Miss  T.,  a  gentle,  beauti- 
ful English  girl.  I  would  greet  again,  but  she 
too  flings  sugarplums.  Now  I  grow  wild,  seize 
confetti  and  greet  in  a  bolder  fashion.  The  street 
swarmed  with  acquaintances  ;  my  blue  overcoat 
looked  like  a  miller's ;  on  a  balcony  stood  the 
B's,  and  hailed  down  handfuls ;  and  so  with  pelt- 
ing and  being  pelted,  amid  a  thousand  railleries, 
in  the  midst  of  the  drollest  masks,  the  day  ended 
with  the  horse  races. 

The  next  day  was  no  Carnival ;  but  in  place 
of  it  the  Pope  gave  the  blessing  from  the  loggia 
on  the  square  of  St.  Peter's,  was  anointed  as 
bishop  in  the  church,  and  in  the  evening  came 
the  illumination  of  the  cupola.  How  the  change 
produced  by  the  lighting  of  the  building  operates 
in  a  single  moment,  Hensel  must  draw  or  relate 
for  you,  as  he  will.  To  me  especially  the  sudden 
and  surprising  intimation  of  so  many  hundred  men 
whom  one  does  not  see,  and  who  are  climbing 
round  there  in  the  air  and  working,  was  some- 
thing quite  amazing.  And  the  divine  Girandola ! 
But  who  can  seize  it  ?  And  now  away  it  goes 
again ;  farewell,  I  will  very  soon  describe  it  far- 
ther. Yesterday  at  the  Carnival  I  was  already 
pelted  with  flowers  and  bonbons,  when  I  received 
from  a  mask  a  bouquet  and  cudgelings,  which  I 
have  dried,  to  bring  them  to  you.  Work  just 
now  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  I  have  only  made 
a  little  song;  in  the  Fast  days  I  will  be  industri- 
ous again ;  who  thinks  now  of  writing  and  of 
notes  ?  Now  I  must  be  off  ;  farewell  you  dear 
ones.  Felix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A   BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  HEiNRiCff  von  Kreissle. 

(Continued  from  page  340. j 

Ferdinand   Schubert,   the    most    trustworthy 

voucher  about  the  last  days  of  his  brother  Franz, 

relates  the  following : 

"  Already  in  September  Schubert  fell  sick  and 
had  medical  treatment.  After  a  while  he  grew 
somewhat  better.  Accordingly  in  the  beginninn' 
of  October  he  made  a  little  pleasure  excursion, 
with  me  and  two  other  friends,  to  lower  Walters- 
dorf,  and   from   there  to   Eisenstadt,  where   he 


visited  the  grave  of  Joseph  Haydn,  and  lingered 
there  some  length  of  time.  During  these  three 
days  of  travel  he  was  extremely  moderate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
bright,  and  had  many  sparkling  suggestions. 

"  But  when  he  came  back  to  Vienna,  his  mal- 
ady increased  again.  He  was  eating  a  fish  *  in 
the  evening  of  the  last  of  October ;  after  swal- 
lowing the  first  mouthful  he  suddenly  threw  his 
knife  and  fork  down  on  the  plate,  declaring  that 
he  loathed  the  dish,  and  that  he  felt  precisely  as 
if  he  had  taken  poison.  From  that  moment  he 
ate  and  drank  almost  nothing  more,  and  took 
merely  medicines.  He  also  sought  to  help  him- 
self by  motion  in  the  open  air,  and  took  some 
walks.  On  the  3d  of  November,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  walked  from  the  Neu-Wieden  to 
Hernals,  to  hear  the  Latin  Bequiem  composed  by 
me.  This  Requiem  was  the  last  music  that  he 
heard.  After  the  service  he  set  himself  in  motion 
again  for  three  hours  long.  On  getting  home  he 
complained  much  of  fatigue.  In  a  few  days  he 
began  to  fail  and  grow  weak  more  and  more 
rapidly,  until  he  sank  down  finally  upon  his  sick 
bed.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  November.  He 
sat  up,  to  be  sure,  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
corrected  the  second  part  of  his  Winterreise. 
His  death-followed  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  even- 
ing before  his  departure  he  called  me  to  the  bed, 
with  the  words:  '  Ferdinand  !  hold  your  ear  to 
my  mouth,'  and  then  said  very  mysteriously : 
'  Bay,  what  then  is  to  become  of  me  ?  !  '  I  an- 
swered :  '  Dear  Franz  !  We  are  all  very  anx- 
ious to  restore  you,  and  the  Doctor  assures  us, 
you  will  soon  be  well  again,  only  you  must  keep 
patiently  in  bed !'  That  whole  dav  long  he 
wanted  to  go  out,  and  was  always  under  the 
persuasion  that  he  was  in  a  strange  chamber.  A 
few  hours  later  appeared  the  Doctor,  who  spoke 
to  him  in  the  same  manner.  But  Schubert  look- 
ed the  Doctor  fixedly  in  the  eye,  grasped  with 
his  feeble  hand  at  the  wall;  and  said  slowly  and 
with  earnestness :  '  Here,  here  is  my  end.* — 
Schubert  was  buried,  amid  the  sympathy  of  the 
population  of  Vienna,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
in  the  burial  ground  at  Wahring  ;  and  only  three 
graves  separate  his  from  that  of  Beethoven,  his 
lofty  prototype." 

On  the  23d  of  December  1828  his  friends  and 
admirers  caused  to  be  performed  for  his  funeral, 
in  the  Augustiner  court  church,  the  Requiem  for 
double  choir  by  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  Director 
of  the  Styrlan  Musikverein  and  early  friend  of 
Schubert.  Many  friends  of  Art  took  part  in  the 
performance.  The  Society  for  Church  Music 
at  St.  Ubrich  had  already  set  the  example  on  the 
27th  November  with  the  Requiem  of  Mozart. 

Soon  the  wish  was  expressed  among  the  friends 
of  music,  to  distinguish  the  burial  place  of  the 
so  early  departed  by  a  monument  or  a  tombstone. 
As  the  estate  he  left  did  not  afford  the  means  for 
this,  Fraulein  Anna  Frohlich  arranged  a  concert 
on  the  30th  January  1829,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Musikverein,  half  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
destined  to  the  erection  of  a  monument.  The 
programme  consisted  of  the  following  pieces: 
"Miriam's  Song  of  Victory,"  the  solo  sung  by 
Tieze ;  Variations  for  the  Flute(l)  by  Gabrielsky, 

*  This  -was  in  the  Red  Cross  inn  already  mentioned  (on  the 
Himmelpfortgrund),  where  Schubert  with  his  brother  Ferdin 
and  and  several  friends  frequently  met. 

*  Ferdinand  Schubert,  with  whom  Franz  boarded,  lived  at 
that  time  on  the  Wieden,  Schleifmiihlgasse,  No.  694. 


played  hy  Bogner  ;  the  songs  "  Carrier  Pigeon  " 
and  "  Aufenlhall."  sung  by  Vogl ;  the  Trio  in  Eb, 
played  by  Bocklet,  Bohm  and  Linke ;  the  song 
"  Omnipotence,"  sung  by  Schoberlechner ;  "  On 
the  stream,"  with 'cello  accompaniment,  perform- 
ed by  Tieze  and  Linke ;  and  the  first  Finale 
from  Don  Jvan,  the  solos  by  Fr.  Kierstein,  Jekel 
and  Sack,  and  Hcrren  Tieze,  Lugano,  Schober- 
lechner and  Nejebse.  The  concert  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  repeated,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  two,  together  with  the  contributions  of  sonio 
friends,  sufficed  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Pic- 
quiem  and  the  monument,  (amountir.g  to  SCO 
florins  and  4G  Kreutzers).  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  was  composed  by  Grillparzcr,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

Music   has  buried  a  rich  possession. 

But  still  fairer  hopes. 

Here  lies    Franz   Schubert, 

Born  January  31,  1797 

Died  Novenber   19th,   1828, 

31  years  old. 

Judging  from  the  lithooraph  portrait,  which 
appeared  in  Vienna,  and  from  the  large  plaster 
of  Paris  bust,  Schubert  had  a  round,  thick  face, 
a  not  particularly  high  forehead,  pouting  lips, 
bushy  eyebrows,  full,  crisp  hair,  aud  a  thick  snub 
nose;  altogether  something  Moorish.  His  stature 
was  below  middle  size ;  back  and  shoulders 
rounded  ;  the  arms  and  hands  fleshy,  the  fingers 
short.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
anything  but  intellectual  and  friendly  ;  and  only 
when  music  or  conversation  excited  him,  but 
especially  when  it  had  to  do  with  Beethoven,  did 
his  eye  begin  to  flash  and  his  features  to  grow 
somewhat  animated. 

In  the  bloom  of  his  years,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
workiniT  faculties  he  was  snatched  away  from  this 
world.  Brief  was  the  period  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage, and  sudden  the  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure; for  in  a  few  days  a  violent  inflammatory 
fever  had  made  an  end  of  his  life.  There  was 
great  and  universal  mourning  for  the  minstrel 
richest  of  all  in  song. 

Not  yet  32  years  old,  he  created  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  what  is  excellent ;  yet  his  powers 
on  all  sides  were  still  occupied  in  growing ;  and 
more  perhaps,  certainly  greater,  than  he  had  yet 
accomplished,  might  have  been  confidently  ex- 
pected of  so  rich  a  genius,  as  yet  just  hastening 
towards  its  full  development. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  NoTcUo's  Musical  Times.) 

Life  and  Labors  of  Vincent  Novello. 

BT    MART    COWDEN    CLARKE. 

In  a  small  house  overlooking  Hyde  Park, — 240 
Oxford  Street,  then  called  O.xford  Koad, — an  Italian, 
named  Giuseppe  Novello,  settled  with  his  English 
wife.  To  them  were  born  several  eh'ldren ;  and 
among  the  younger  was  a  son  named  Vincent.  He 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  September,  1781  ;  and,  early, 
showed  a  marked  predilection  for  music.  He  would 
slip  away  from  meals,  to  use  his  recreation  time  in 
"  finding'  out  chords"  on  an  old  pianoforte,  Avhen 
once  he  had  "learnt  his  notes."  These  were  taught 
him  by  a  friend  of  his  father,  one  Signer  Quellici  ; 
and  this  was  the  only  direct  instruction  ever  received 
by  the  young  Vincent  in  his  favorite  art. 

Possessing  "a  good  ear,"  ho  had  an  aptitude  for 
languages  ;  and  he  was  sent,  with  an  elder  brother, 
Francis,  to  a  school  at  Huitmille,  a  village  near 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  to  acquire  French  in  addition  to 
his  naturallv-lcarnt  English  and  Italian.  It  may  be 
a  circumstance  worth  noting,  that  the  vessel  in 
which  the  two  boys  came  to  England  was  the  last 
boat  that  left  France  before  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  two  countries  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. 
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On  liis  rctDrn,  oascr  to  seizo  cvpry  oppnrhinity  of 
practice  ami  altninnicnt  of  iniisic.il  Unnwlc(l';c,  Vin- 
cent snncr  as  a  clioir-lioy  at  tlie  Sardinian  Embassy's 
cluipel,  Lincoln's  Inn  Ficlils,  as  loiif;  as  his  voice 
rcmaiiieil  nnliroken.  Saninel  Welihc,  senior,  was 
oi'canist  tliero;  anil  an  acr|naintance  with  liiin  and 
with  Danhy,  organist  of  the  Spanish  Embassy's 
chapel,  Manchester  Si|iiaie,  were  anions;  Vincent's 
early  incentives  to  mnsical  stndy.  While  still  a 
mere  lari,  he  nIHciated  as  deputy  for  tliese  organists  ; 
end  commenced  his  professional  career  in  actual 
yonth.  Ho  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  ajjc 
wlien  he  became  organist  of  the  Porluiiiiesc  Embas- 
sy's chapel  in  South  Sireet,  Cirosvenor  Square  ;  and 
bon:aii  to  teach,  when  ho  himself  was  hardlv  more 
than  a  learner.  I?ut  his  taste  and  aptitude  for  the 
scienee,  together  witli  his  native  industry  and  pcrse- 
verance.early  rendered  him  a  proficient  in  thorough- 
bass, as  well  as  a  skillful  executant. 

He  was  eng.aged  at  the  Pantheon,  as  pianist  and 
conductor,  when  Catalan!  was  prima-donna  in  the 
Italian  operatic  company  thai  performed  there  ;  and 
henee  he  acquired  that  fneility  in  the  reading  from 
score,  which  was,  at  that  time,  a  rare  aeeomplish- 
ment.  Hence,  also,  and  from  his  direction  of  the 
Portuguese  choir  as  organist,  arose  Ids  skill  in  ac- 
companiment,which  liad  all  the  excellenceof  a  pecul- 
iar gift.  When  accompanying  voices,  he  seemed  to 
know,  by  intnition,  which  singer  required  aid  ;  and 
he  would,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly  prompt,  as  well 
as  support  the  particular  vocalist  under  gnidance. 
His  sensitive  ear  followed  the  inner  parts  no  less  ac- 
curately than  the  more  salient  bass  or  soprano  ;  and 
many  an  uncertain  tenor,  or  wavering  alto,  would 
lie — with  his  distinctive  finger  pressing  slightly  out 
their  particular  required  note  or  passage — steady 
hack  to  their  appointed  course.  He  wonld  come  to 
their  rescue  with  the  most  opportune  assistance,  and 
help  them  with  a  timely  support  that  seemed  like  in- 
spiration. As  a  timist,  he  was  firm  and  correct;  so 
self  possessed  and  competent,  as  to  inspire  confidence 
in  those  he  led.  Not  only  was  his  own  performance 
on  the  organ  fine  and  potential,  hut  his  ability  in 
conducting  the  vocal  choir  was  supreme.  It  became 
a  fashion  to  hear  the  service  at  the  Portuguese  chapel ; 
and  South  Street,  on  a  Sunday,  was  thronged  with 
carriages  waiting  outside,  while  their  owners  crowd- 
ed to  suifocation  the  small,  taper-lighted  space  with- 
in. With  attentive  hush  were  oftentimes  listened  to, 
the  strains  of  iVIozart,  Haydn,  lieethoven,  or  Him- 
mel,  in  some  soft  offertory,  breathed  out  by  four  well 
disciplined  voices,  and  sustained  by  Vincent  Novel- 
lo's  smooth  fingers,  creeping  with  a  ccrt.iin  maintain- 
ed equipoise  from  note  to  nole  of  the  ivory  kevs, 
hardly  whiter  than  his  own  hands.  They  were  sm.ill, 
strongly  knit,  and  remarkably  pliant  ;  with  capabil- 
ity of  stretching  that  (ittcd  them  admirably  for 
organ-playing.  The  not  very  large  but  exqui'sitelv 
sweet-toned  instrument  that  belonged  to  South  Street 
chapel,  had  three  rows  of  keys  ;  over  which  the 
white,  supple,  yet  strenuous  fingers  of  Vincent  Nn- 
vello  used  to  wander  with  a  touch  almost  loving,  in 
its  caressing  closeness.  Now  light  and  hovering,  in 
some  florid  passage  of  Ki/rie  elei.vm  ;  now  firm  and 
dominant,  in  some  assertive  Gloria  in  excelsis:  now 
rich  and  majestic,  in  a  lofty  Hosaniia ;  now  fnll  of 
pathos,  in  an  Jncarnalus  est;  now  persuasive  and 
consoling,  in  some  Benedictus  ;  now  stead fest,  strict, 
peremptory,  yet,  withal,  instinct  with  spirit  and  ani- 
mation, in  some  concluding  fugne  of  exhortive 
Dona  nobis  pace.m.  The  ylrfes/e  F/f/cfe,  although 
really  a  composition  by  an  Englishman  named  John 
Heading  (who  also  wrote  Duke  Domnm),  obtained 
the  name  of  "The  I'ortugncse  Hymn"  from  its  hnv- 
ing  been  heard  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  at  the  Portu- 
guese cliapel,  who  imagined  it  fo  he  peculiar  to  the 
service  in  JPortugal.  Being  a  Director  of  the  An- 
cient Concerts,  his  Grace  introduced  the  melody 
there  ;  and  it  speedily  became  popular,  under  the 
title  he  had  given  it.  So  widely  has  its  liking  spread, 
that  Vincent  Novello's  arrangement  of  this  favorite 
hymn,  Ade.ite  Fideles,  has  been  reprinted  in  France, 
Germany  and  America.  His  organ-plaving  eventu- 
ally became  so  famed,  that  George  the  Fourth  offer- 
ed him  the  appointment  of  private  organist  at  the 
Pavilion,  Brighton  ;  but  this  was  declined,  from  de- 
votion to  more  extended  and  pressing  professional 
calls  upon  the  musician's  time  in  London, 

Organ-builders  especi.ally  liked  to  have  Vincent 
Novello  exhibit  their  instruments,  from  the  peculiar- 
ly sustained  style  of  his  playing.  It  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  display  to  advantage  the  various  stops  of 
the  organ  ;  while  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
mechanism  enabled  him  to  develope  to  the  utmost 
the  dilferent  points  of  excellence  in  construction.  A 
large  number  of  organs  were  built  under  his  inspec- 
tion, and  from  his  designs,  both  for  England  and 
for  abroad.  He  was  frequently  appointed  umpire  at 
competitions  for   organists'  situations,  and   from  his 


known  discrimination  in  judgment,  as  well  as  his 
great  care  and  justice  in  decision.  These  latter  wore 
evinced  by  his  desire  to  be  kept  unin''ormed  of  even 
the  names  of  the  several  candidates,  whom  he  distin- 
guished merely  by  nnmbers  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion in  which  they  olayed.  Tliese  nnmhcrs  he  noted 
down,  with  minutely-detailed  comments,  in  his  mem- 
orandum-books, as  each  candidate  performed  ;  and 
then,  at  the  conclusion,  he  give  his  verdict  acconling 
to  the  pre  eminence  of  favorable  remark  appended  to 
tliat  particular  number. 

l/iter  in  in  life,  he  became  organist  at  Moorfields 
chapel,  from  1840  to  184.3.  He  also  presided  at;  the 
organ  during  the  Westminster  Abbey  festival  in 
1834,  and  at  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Grand 
Mass  in  V>  at  the  Philliarmonic  Society.  Of  this 
last-named  society,  Vincent  Novello  was  one  of  the 
oriLjinal  founders.  With  his  eagerness  for  the  dis- 
semination of  sterling  classical  music,  he  perceived 
how  such  an  institution  would  stimulate  and  preserve 
the  progress  of  the  art ;  a  perception  which  the  re- 
sult has  amply  verified.  In  these  early  days  of  the 
Philharmonic,  before  the  functions,  or  even  the  title 
of  a  conductor  were  known  among  us,  he  used,  in 
turn  with  his  compeers,  to  "preside"  at  the  piano- 
forte (as  the  phrase  went)  in  this  society's  concerts  ; 
in  later  times,  when,  through  bis  exertions  and  the 
efforts  of  others,  musie  had  made  advance,  lie  filled 
the  more  honorable,  because  more  responsible  ofiiec 
of  conductor. 

On  becoming  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  Vincent  Novello  played  the  viola  for 
some  years  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Festival  of  tiie 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  forty  youngest  members  of  the  first- 
named  Charity  to  supply  the  orchestra  for  that  festi- 
val, the  remuneration  for  which  goes  to  the  funds  of 
the  Koyal  Society.  During  these  years  he  occasion- 
arHy  took  part  in  a  string  quartet;  but  afterwards  he 
ceased  viola  playing. 

One  of  Vincent  Novello's  early  advantages  was 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Kev.  .J.  Latrobe,  wdio  gave 
the  young  musician  access  to  his  valual)le  library. 
The  ample  use  made  of  this  privilege  is  best  proved 
bv  Vincent  Novello's  having  culled  from  it  some  of 
tfiefine  Masses  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  which,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  true  musical  enthusiast,  he  edited  and 
published,  at  his  own  cost  of  time  and  money,  in  or- 
der to  inlrodnce  them,  in  accessible  form,  among  his 
countrymen  in  England.  No  pains  of  personal  ex- 
ertion were  ever  spared  by  Vincent  Novello  in  the 
advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  his  beloved 
art ;  no  i;)ersonal  sacrifice  was  ever  thought  too  great 
to  ensure  their  establishment.  In  these  views  he  was 
noblv  seconded  by  the  admirable  woman  he  took  to 
wife.  On  the  1 7th  of  August.  1808,  Vincent  Novel- 
lo married  Mary  Sabilla  Hehl  ;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  close  of  their  wedded  union, — when  her  death 
oecnrred,  25th  .Tuly,  1854, — she  exaltedly  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  helpmeet  to  her  husband.  As  aider  in 
his  artistic  aims,  she  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole 
mind  and  thought  to  them,  by  her  active  superintend- 
ence of  his  household,  his  family,  and  his  domestic 
affairs  ;  while  she  made  his  professional  efforts 
doubly  and  trebly  available  by  the  excellent  economy 
with  which  she  appropriated,  to  their  mutual  benefit, 
the  income  he  earned.  Strictly  kept  house  accounts, 
energetic  and  constant  exertion,  judicious  foresight 
and  counsel,  bore  witness  to  her  unwearied  self-dedi- 
cation to  his  interests.  When  immersed  in  the  du- 
ties of  her  house  and  coming  family,  she  was  never 
too  busy  or  too  tired  to  make  home  cheerful  and  hap- 
pv  to  him  after  a  long  day's  teaching,  by  reading 
through  the  whole  evening,  some  favorite  book  of 
poet  or  poetical  writer  ;  while  he,  with  his  extraord- 
inary power  of  industrious  work,  would  copy  music, 
or  correct  proofs. 

She  brought  him  eleven  children,  of  whom  six 
survive  ;  and  amid  all  the  fatigue  and  care  of  bring- 
ing them  into  the  world,  nursing  them,  watching 
them,  teaching  them,  she  was  ever  a  cheerful,  re.ady, 
enlightened  companion  to  her  husband.  Out  of  the 
limited  means  of  a  young  professor,  she  contrived, 
by  taking  .an  unusually  active  and  intelligent  share  of 
exertion  upon  herself,  to  make  her  husband  and 
children  a  neat  and  even  elegant  home,  a  superior 
circle  of  friends,  and  many  advantages  only  to  he  ob- 
tained tlirongh  the  influence  of  a  wife  and  mother  no 
less  intellectually  gifted  than  morally  good.  No  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  the  education  of  the  children  ; 
both  father  and  mother  agreed  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
points  concerning  them.  By  frugal  self-denial  on 
their  own  p.arts,  by  liberal  expenditure  on  behalf  of 
their  offspring,  by  sedulous  study  of  the  dilferent 
individual  capacities  and  special  tendencies  of  each 
child, — hoy  or  girl, — did  Vincent  and  Mary  Novello 
foster  and  develope  such  talents  as  their  children  were 
endowed  with  by  nature.  Books  in  abundance, — 
selected  with   care,   and   always  previously    read  by 


both  jiaronts, — good  masters  (for  school-instruction 
was  held  less  eligible  than  home-leaching),  frank 
companionship  and  intercourse  with  their  elders,  en- 
couragement to  ask  questions  and  derive  information 
through  ever  prompt  answers,  judicious  indulgence, 
and  alfeetionate  ccpialif.y  in  treatment,  were  unfail- 
ingly forthcoming,  and  made  parents  and  children 
fe(l  themselves  reciprocal  friends.  The  way  in 
wliich  books  were  made  so  high  treats  in  the  Novello 
faniily,  by  the  kindly  mode  of  their  bringing,  fur- 
nishes pleasant  and  salutary  example  for  other 
young  fathers  and  mothers  rearing  a  family  on  slen- 
der pecuniary  resources.  Often,  when  late  overnight 
professional  avocations  made  early  rising  an  impossi- 
bility to  Vincent  Novello,  he  woiild  have  his  young 
ones  on  the  bed  while  he  ate  the  breakfast  his  wife 
brought  him,  and  showed  them  some  delightful  vol- 
ume he  had  purchased  as  a  present  for  them.  First 
came  the  "  looking  at  the  pictures  ;"  then,  the  multi- 
plieity  of  eager  inquiry  they  elicited  ;  then  the  ex- 
planation ;  then,  the  telling  of  the  subject  of  the 
book  ;  then  the  account  of  its  author  ;  then,  the  final 
glory  of  seeing  V.  Novello's  children,  240  Oxford 
Street,  written  in  the  blank  leaf,  or  cover,  at  the  be- 
ginning. After  this  fashion  were  "  ^sop's  Fables," 
"  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  "  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  "Maria  Edgeworth's  Early  Lessons 
and  Parents'  Assistant,  "Priscilla  Wakefield's  Ju- 
venile Travellers,"  "  The  Hundred  Wonders  of  the 
World,"  and  the  "  Book  of  Trades,"  successively 
brought  home  and  enjoyed.  The  due  intermixture 
of  practicality  and  imagination  in  the  works  chosen 
for  and  given  to  their  children,  serve  to  indicate  the 
judgment  evinced  by  Vincent  and  Mary  Novello  in 
eliciting  and  cherishing  the  various  biases  in  their 
boys'  and  girls'  several  faculties.  The  names  of 
these  children,  known  afterwards  to  the  world  in  their 
subsequently  developed  capacities  and  adopted 
careers,  will  perhaps  best  furnish  an  indication  of 
their  parents's  wise  procedure  in  educating  them 
first  to  la-st  :— 

Mary  Victoria, — married   to  Mr.  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke". 

Joseph  Alfred. 

Cecilia, — married  to  Mr.  Thomas  James  Serle. 

Edward  Petre, — died  in  early  manhood. 

Emma  Aloysia. 

Sydney  Vincent, — died  in  childhood. 

Clara  Anastasia, — married  to  Count  Gigliucci. 

Julia  Harriet. — died  in  infancy. 

Mary  Sabilla. 

Florence, — died  in  childhood. 

Cliarles  Vincent, — died   in  infimcy. 
(To  be  contiuued.) 


Fifteen  Years  Ago— Italian  and  German  — 
Verdi. 

The  following  remarks  form  the  chief  part  of  a 
very  able  and  suggestive  article  on  "  Musie  iD  New 
York,"  which  we  have  chanced  to  find  in  an  old 
number  of  the  American  Review  (May,  1847).  They 
were  evidently  written  by  the  late  George  W. 
Peck,  a  gentleman  who  loved  musie  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  who  knew  the  real  and  enduring  from  the 
superficial  and  fashionable. 

TV  ^  ^  -7?  "tf 

Why  will  not  this  very  distinction,  which  we  have 
just  made,  between  singin(f  and  music  suffice  ?  It 
seems  a  very  plain  one,  but  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  our  musical  and  music-loving  people,  one  would 
think  it  none  too  clear. 

Here,  for  example,  we  have  just  had  a  good  opera 
companv,  twice  a  week  or  more,  all  winter;  Bene- 
detti,  Pico,  Barili,  Beneventano,  Sanquirico,  with  a 
chorus,  have  sung  ;  a  large  orchestra  have  fiddled 
and  blown — all  has  been  very  good  indeed.  But  the 
musie  they  have  given  us  has  not  beeu  worth  the 
pains,  and  many  give  Donizetti,  Coppola,  and  Verdi 
credit  for  what  is  due  chiefly  to  the  names  of  the 
singers  and  players.  Many  become  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Italian  music,  and  presume  to  have  fixed 
opinions  on  the  subject  they  never  studied  ;  knowing 
musie  as  the  Prince  Benbenin-bonbobbin  knew  books 
"without  ever  having  read" — and  because  they  have 
heard  weak  music  well  sung,  and  were  pleased,  fan- 
cy it  was  the  mnsic  itself  that  pleased  them.  Now, 
that  thev  would  be  pleased,  and  should  wish  to  hear 
more  of  the  same  sort  that  has  pleased  them,  is  what 
no  one  can  have  the  least  disposition  to  find  fault 
with.  But  when  they  affect  to  be  of  the  dilettanti, 
and  give  out  judgments,  they  go  too  far,  and  become 
like  tiie  "sel/tavglil ;"  i.  e.  those  who  get  on  by  dint 
of  ignorance,  and  resemble  the  street  musicians 
whom  lovers  of  comfort  pay  to  be  still  ;  who  put 
themselves  up  by  making  all  sensible  educated  per- 
sons desire  to  put  them  down. 
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There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  antl  OTie  can- 
not, or  should  not,  form  conclnsinnF:  from  too  narrow 
an  induction.  It  would  be  well  if  hundreds,  who 
speak  positively  about  music,  would  consider 
how  much  their  opinions  are  really  worth.  They 
have  not  studied  composition,  not  read  criticism,  not 
played  or  sung  much  ;  how  can  tliey  tell,  because 
they  have  heard  Donizetti  &  Co.,  presented  by  a  fjocd 
company,  and  not  much  else,  that  there  is  no  music 
in  the  world  that  comes  up  to  theirs  1  They  cannot. 
It  is  impossible. 

Therefore,  when  they  presume  to  make  the  old 
comparison  between  German  and  Italian  music,  and 
to  decide  dogmatically  that  the  modern  Italian  is  the 
greatest  ever  written,  and  tiie  only  music  worth  hear- 
ing, their  opinions  are  rot  entitled  to  much  weight. 
And,  as  in  all  questions  of  art,  and  especially  the  mu- 
sical art,thefeelings  very  strongly  enlisted, and  disput- 
ers,  whether  right  or  wrong,  throw  the  whole  force  of 
their  will  into  the  matter,  it  ought  not  to  have  much 
influence  upon  us  when  we  hear  these  opinions  uttered 
and  adhered  to  with  great  prejudice,  heat,  and  ex- 
citement. To  one  who  looks  to  knowledge  as  the 
basis  of  opinion,  and  does  not  go  by  local  authority 
— who  actually  studies  ransic,  reads  the  best  authors, 
and  plays  well  enough  to  read  great  compositions  for 
himself — it  does  not.  His  musical  opinions  are  like 
liis  literary  ones  ;  he  has  his  great  writers  whom  he 
looks  up  to  with  reverence,  and  his  minor  ones  whom 
he  recurs  to  with  ]>leasure  ;  his  soul  admits  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  genius  through  all  peculiarities  and  na- 
tionalities. With  him  the  great  art  of  Music  stands 
behind  all,  and  abstracted  from  all  personal  commix- 
ture ;  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  c!ir|ne  or  party  ;  he 
goes  not  easily  into  /i/rores.  He  is  overwhelmed  by 
no  particular  style,  but  loves  them  all  with  difference 
— Handel  best  of  any,  or  Mozart,  or  Beethoven, 
(for  who  could  ever  decide  which  was  the  greatest  in 
art,  or  in  poetry ;)  he  has  a  wide  range,  from  Bach  to 
Bellini,  and  since  it  is  his  oiiject  to  find  out  excel- 
lence, he  can  look  scarcely  anywhere  all  through, 
without  discovering  at  least  some  degree  of  it.  Sup- 
pose, for  example, such  a  student  (we  are  not  person- 
ating ourself,  hut  our  ideal  of  a  genuiue  musical 
scholar)  were  to  attempt  to  make  the  comparison 
between  German  and  Italian  music,  let  us  endeavor 
to  fancy  how  he  would  write.  Might  he  not  make 
something  such  a  comparison  as  the  following  ? 

The  German  music  is  the  production  of  a  nation 
whose  chief  characteristic  is  a  deep  enthusiasm, 
strong  passion  contending  with  a  heavy  temperament, 
and  developing  itself,  not  in  physical  vivacity,  bnt  in 
mental,  and  hence  tending  towards  mysticism.  The 
brooding  over  sorrow  till  it  becomes  grief  unuttera- 
ble, the  slow  consuming  tire,  the  morbid  fancy,  the 
reflective  power  that  wanders  awav  into  the  dim 
twilight  of  consciousness — all  that  unwieldly  vigor 
that  wastes  itself  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics,  or  ac- 
cumulates unmanageable  stores  of  learning,  that 
masters  by  its  patient,  inflexible  perseverance,  whole 
libraries,  or  acquires  skill  in  the  most  difficult  and 
minutely  laborious  of  the  arts — these  are  the  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  the  Almain  above  all  other 
races.  These  qualities  shine  through  his  music  and 
make  it  like  himself,  profoundly  learned,  passionate, 
enthusiastic,  mystical.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
for  strength,  depth,  hidden  tenderness,  and  indeed 
for  all  that  makes  music  great,  the  German  school 
can  produce  examples  of  the  greatest  music  ever 
written  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  we  take  the  whole  mass 
of  their  music,  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  dry,  hard,  and  frequently  unintelli- 
gible. Handel  was  an  old  Italian  German  ;  he  studi- 
ed in  It.aly  and  lived  in  England  ;  his  music  was 
touched  with  the  flowing  vocal  Italian  character,  but 
he  was  one  of  those  great  geniuses  that  reallv  be- 
long not  to  any  one  age  or  nation.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart were  both  admirers  of  the  old  Italians  ;  Beet- 
hoven is  the  purest  German  of  them  all,  as  he  is  also 
the  greatest  and  most  thoroughly  German  of  the 
Germans  them.selves.  People  in  speaking  of  the 
German  music  usually  mean  Beethoven,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  Mozart ;  they  do  not  consider  the  ivhole  of 
German  music,  the  writings  of  the  thousands  that 
are  there  all  the  while  writing,  and  have  been  ever 
since  these  great  composers.  Perhaps  they  include 
Spohr  and  Memlelssohn,  or  Von  Weber  and  the  song 
writers  and  pianists — still  it  is  only  a  few  of  thecliief 
writers  out  of  the  most  productive  country  in  music 
that  there  is.  Now  because  these  great  artists  write 
good  music  it  does  not  follow  that  the  style  of  all 
Germany  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit  of  excellence 
in  that  of  any  other  nation.  Beethoven  may  have 
written,  as  there  is  no  doubt  he  has,  the  greatest  sym- 
phonies that  were  ever  composed  ;  Spohr  may  please 
us  with  his  finish,  Mendelssohn  with  his  subdued  en- 
thusiasm, that  so  often  goes  off  into  dreaminess  ; 
Schubert  may  move  us  with  hfs  passionate  recita- 
tions— all  this  m.ty  be  and  we  still  be  conscious  that 


the    German    style   is  not  the  only    style  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

We  may.  in  short,  know  as  much  as  an  Albrechts- 
herger,  and  bo  able  to  follow  the  direction  written 
on  the  margin  of  some  of  Handel's  music — "here  ex- 
temporize a  fngue  on  such  a  subject" — and  still  be 
quite  aware  that  there  is  a  music  difl^erlng  from  all 
this,  lighter,  easier,  more  fiowing,  and  more  full  of 
animal  spirits — the  music  of  that  country  known  in 
poetry  as  "sunny  Italy,"  where  skies  are  always  blue, 
and  the  landscapes  have  all  ruined  temples  in  the 
foreirround  and  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the 
whole  land  resembles  a  view  on  the  act  drop  at  the 
theatre;  where  formerlv  there  were  castles,  counts, 
and  ladies,  Rinaldos,  Udulphos,  Hypolitos,  Lucias, 
Lauras,  Beatrices ;  where  now  there  are  carnivals, 
hizzaroni,  and  maccaroni,  Vesuvius,  bright-eyed 
maidens,  antiquities — .all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  short, 
which  we  have  read  of  in  various  books,  for  instance, 
in  Mr.  Headley's  delightful  letters.  And  we  may 
without  accusing  ourselves  of  bad  taste,  suflT3r  our- 
selves to  be  pleased  with  this  lighter  music,  the  off- 
spring of  the  quick-spirited  people  who  live  in  that 
romantic  region,  for  ivliat  it  is,  without  requiring  it  to 
be  sotnething  else.  Depth  of  passion  is  not  an  ele- 
ment of  the  modern  Italian  character,  however  it 
may  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  old  novelists  ;  the 
modern  Italian  is  sudden,  impetuous  in  his  emotions, 
child-like,  sensitive,  easily  impressed  and  easily  for- 
getting ;  smiles  and  frowns  pass  over  him  like  sun- 
shine and  showers  in  April  weather.  His  wit  is 
merely  fun  and  gaiety,  his  son'ow  a  burst  of  passion; 
every  liubble  in  his  temperament  comes  rapidly  to 
the  surface  and  vanishes.  The.se  qualities  of  charac- 
ter are  seen  especially  in  the  music  which  is  the  very 
element  of  this  impressible  people.  It  is  never  deep, 
never  restrained,  but  always  animated  and  free;  it 
could  not  bear  the  thick  flowing  harmonic  current  of 
the  German  school,  nor  its  novelty  and  variety  of 
ideas.  It  must  dance  along  with  careless  ease  and 
do  whatever  it  does  in  a  vivacious  manner,  the  pas- 
sion of  it  being  never  overwhelminir,  never  struggling 
for  utterance,  hut  of  that  kind  which  can  burst  out 
freely  like  the  joy  or  grief  of  young  children.  It  is 
a  music  which  will  always  be  the  most  universally 
understood  and  the  most  popular  ;  it  has  besides  a 
natural  refinement  and  grace,  all  its  own.  The  whole 
art  of  music  owes  as  much  to  it  as  to  the  music  of 
Germany  ;  the  dry  learning  and  the  reflective  and 
sentimental  tendency  of  the  German  passion  having 
always  been  modified  and  kept  in  check  by  the 
healthy  vivacity  of  the  Italian.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  rank  either  school  above  the  other;  they  both  go 
to  constitute  the  great  art  of  Music,  and  one  may 
study  both,  and  admire  both,  and  Scotch,  Irish  or 
Chinese  melodies  besides,  without  sinning  against 
good  taste. 

This  is  as  fair  a  comparison  as  we  can  fancy  our 
student  to  make,  so  cabined  and  cribbed  as  we  are. 
We  have  made  it  to  awaken  thought  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  Italian  music,  of  which  we  have  had  so 
much,  and  are  to  have  more  .  .  .  but  alas  !  the  mu- 
sic will  be  probably  all  Verdi.  Now  this  Verdi  is  an 
Italian  who  affects  Teutonic  rigidity ;  his  music  is 
loud,  forced,  strange  stuff;  anvbody  coitld  write  as 
bad,  that  would  ;  its  shapes  are  only  meant  to  be 
striking  ;  its  harmony  astonishes  the  untaught  ear 
and  distrusts  the  cultivated  ;  it  has  no  real  truth  ; 
very  little  of  the  Italian  flow ;  much  of  it  is  Doni- 
zetti diluted,  and  that  with  a  poor  solution,  making 
the  whole  like  a  mess  of  eau  sucre  and  stale  German 
beer,  filled  up  with  mouldy  maccaroni.  So  much  for 
a  modest  opinion  of  Verdi's  music  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. Heartily  do  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  corner 
where  one  may  say  thus  much,  and  fancy  in  the 
transparent  air  "the  countenance  of  "Father  Haydn" 
looking  approval.  In  the  name  of  the  musical  art, 
we  do  hope  that  those  who  lcnou\  and  can  support 
what  they  adv.ance  wtth  reasons,  will  not  let  their 
voices  be  drowned  under  this  looked-for  Verdi  inun- 
dation ! 

We  have  spoken  thus  heartily  against  Verdi,  he- 
cause,  in  the  present  state  of  mnsic  in  this  country, 
we  think  him  the  very  worst  composer  whose  works 
could  be  presented  to  our  public.  Many  of  those 
who,  as  we  noticed  at  the  first,  mistake  singing  for 
mnsic,  will  soon  learn  to  swear  by  him  ;  scraps  will 
be  reprinted  from  him,  and  the  voice  of  fashion  is 
so  strong  that  his  unpoetic  and  uncouth  melodies  will 
become  popular  in  parlors  all  over  the  country,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  hearts,  fed  on 
such  food,  will  have  no  appetite  for  that  which  is 
wholesomer,  more  nourishing  and  less  highly  sea- 
soned. Why,  even  uow,  almost  all  that  our  public 
ever  know  of  really  great  classic  vocal  music  is 
through  a  few  oratorios  heard  a  few  times  a  year  by 
audiences  of  the  respectable  middle,  rather  than  of 
the  "upper  ten."  Donizetti,  Balfe,  Bellini,  make 
the  staple  of  what  is  piled  on  the  corners  of  village 


pianos  of  the  better  order.  You  seldom  see  any 
songs  of  the  old  and  purest  Italian  school ;  seldom 
anything  in  that  way  that  you  can  feel  the  same 
pleasure  in  hearing  as  in  looking  at  a  quiet  old  land- 
scape;  seldom  anything  that  contains  anv  deeper  or 
richer  poetic  truth  than  the  expression  of  mere  Ital- 
ian pn.'^sion. 

Now  if  there  were  a  body  of  learned  musicians  in 
the  couniry  who  could  wiilistand  this  Verdi  inunda- 
liou,  or  any  other,  who  could  oppose  the  ephemeral, 
and  give  decisions  as  a  high  court  of  appeal  of  the 
last  resort  in  matters  pertaining  to  mu--ical  art,  as 
there  is  in  Germany,  the  influence  of  false  music 
would  not  be  so  bad.  The  composer  would  be 
ranked  at  once  according  to  his  real  merits  by  this 
tribunal  ;  and  those  who  then  persisted  in  admiring 
him,  would  do  it  of  their  own  free  will,  as  preferring 
to  be  fashionable  rather  than  musical.  But  here 
there  is  no  such  tribunal.  Good  professors  of  music 
are  rare,  and  among  them  how  few  understand  the 
poetry  of  thtir  art ;  how  few  can  criticize  and  judge 
of  a  piece  as  Mozart  could,  on  true,  oesthetical,  un- 
technical  principles  ;  how  generally  our  professors 
are  mere  players,  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
and  caring  far  more  to  get  by  hook  or  crook  a  decent 
living  than  to  be  true  to  their  art.  Then  the  sources 
of  information  that  are  open  to  the  public  ;  the  news 
papers,  bah  !  musical  literature,  old  stories,  anec- 
dotes, history  of  Tubal  Cain,  &c.        #         *  * 

Still,  as  we  have  observed,  there  are  indications 
that  this  state  of  things  is  improving  ;  there  is  light 
in  the  East.  The  very  lines  that  are  beginning  to  be 
indefinitely  drawn  between  the  opera,  oratorio,  fami- 
ly, and  Ethiopian,  show  an  incipient  stratification, 
aud  if  we  can  (we  musicians)  keep  it  before  the  peo- 
ple that  Verdi  is  only  a  fasliionahle  comijoser,  and 
not  Si  great  one  ;  that  his  music  is  showg,  not  poetic; 
if  we  can  only  bring  it  to  be  suspected  that  he  is  not 
to  be  admired,  except  in  a  sort,  in  fact,  rather  to  be 
laughed  at,  as  we  laugh  at  Bunn's  and  other  libret- 
tos, and  though  well  enough  at  the  theatre  of  an 
evening,  is  not  worth  studying  or  thinking  of  any- 
where else,  we  shall  do  something  to  assist  the  mar- 
shalling the  elements  into  clear  order :  knowledge 
here,  ignorance  there ;  poetry  here,  fashion  there ; 
and  so  on  ;  and  thus  we  shall  most  essentially  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  art  we  love  with  all  our 
hearts  in  its  very  truth  and  purity.  G.  W.  P. 


Mendelssolin's  "EHjaL" 

Br  J.  W.  Davison. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  oratorio  of  Elijah,  written  expressly  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  18-46  was  first  performed  in  the 
splendid  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  morning,  Au- 
gust 26,  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  himself, 
before  an  immense  multitude,  and  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success  on  record.  None  who  were  present  on 
that  memorable  occasion  can  have  forgotten  it.  The 
proudest  day  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
masters,  it  was  also  the  most  glorious  in  the  musical 
annals  of  this  flourishing  emporium  of  commerce 
and  industry,  where  the  production  of  such  a  work 
as  Elijah,  and  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  it  elici- 
ted, showed  that  the  heart  of  the  mnnnfacturer  and 
the  merchant  was  alive  to  all  those  impressions 
which  the  refined  and  elevated  manifestations  of  art 
are  formed  to  create.  Mendelssohn  was  indeed  the 
foster-child  of  Birmingham  ;  and  if  the  capital  of 
old  Bohemia*  may  raise  its  head  above  the  other 
cities  of  Germany,  as  having  given  light  to  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Wolfgang  Amadee  Mozart,  Birmingham 
is  entitled  to  similar  preeminence  in  Great  Britain, 
as  having  indirectly  originated  the  masterpiece  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Eli/ah  has  been  so  often  described,  at  such  great 
length  and  with  such  eloquence,  by  the  most  compe- 
tent pen",  that  to  venture  on  the  task  again  must 
nccess.arily  entail  repetitions  without  number,  ideas 
that  have  long  been  received  as  gospel,  and  critical 
views  already  promulgated.  The  occasion,  however, 
warrants  its  being  undertaken  anew,  and  must  stand 
as  apology  if  much  of  the  old  ground  is  retraced. 

The  oratorio  commences  with  that  passage  in  the 
life  of  the  Prophet  in  which  he  foretells  the  three 
years'  drought,  as  a  mark  of  Divine  anger  at  the 
transgressions  of  the  chosen  people.  The  music  of 
Elijah  is  written  for  a  bass  voice,  in  consonance  with 
the  gravity  of  the  personage  ;  and  the  prophecy  is 
introduced"  with  great  dignity  in  a  recitative,  "  As 
God  the  Lord  of   Israel  liveth."  t     The   recitative 

*  Don  Giovanai  was  composed  expres.-ily  for  Prague.  Mo- 
znrt  felt  so  plea?eil  at  the  reception  accorded  to  liis  Nozze  di 
Figaro  (whicli  had  comparatively  failed  in  Vienna),  that  he 
promised  the  Bohemians  a  new  opera,  and  gave  them  his  very 
best. 

t  The  opening  of  Handel's  Isrnel  in  Egypt,  ivhere  the  ,Tew3 
compLiin  of  the  cruelty  of  the  taskmasters,  will  doubtless  be 
cited  as  a  precedent  for  this,    Kevertheless  the  treatments  are 
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conducts  to  a  long  and  elaborate  movement  for  tho 
orchestra,  wliicli  mny  be  accepted  as  an  illnstralion 
ot*  the  people's  sutferinfjs  under  the  awful  infliction 
to  wliicli  tliey  are  suhjcoted.  Though  not  a  fugue, 
this  masterly  composition  is  in  the  fugtied  style. 
The  impressive  theme  upon  which  it  is  founded,  led 
off  by  the  basses,  pinnhximo,  is  developed  with  con- 
tinually increasinir  power,  until  a  pedale,  on  which  is 
constructed  a  remarkably  exciting  progression  for 
the  violins,  leads,  through  tho  medium  of  a  gradual 
crescendo,  to  the  first  chorus,  "  Help,  Lord  !  wilt 
thou  quite  destroy  us?"  (in  the  same  key  as  the 
overture,  D  minor).  Here  the  people  complain  of 
their  sufferings,  and  appeal  for  mercy.  This  mag- 
nificent piece  caries  out  the  feeling  suggested  by  the 
orchestral  movement,  and  brings  the  aid  of  voices 
to  strengthen  and  deepen  it.  It  is  built  upon  two 
subjects — a  touching  and  pathetic  phrase  being  wed- 
ded to  the  words,  "  The  harvest  now  is  over,  the 
summer  days  are  gone,"  and  one  of  a  less  despairful, 
but  still  sombre,  character  to  the  episode,  "  Will, 
then,  the  Lord  be  no  more  God  in  Zion  ?  " — the  ef- 
fect of  the  last  being  heightened  by  a  fitfnl  tremulous 
accompaniment.  These  two  subjects  are  first  given 
alternately  and  then  worked  together  with  admirable 
skill,  imtil  the  climax,  in  which  the  cries  of  the  mul- 
titude become  louder  and  louder  as  their  distress  is 
more  poignantly  felt.  The  chorus,  without  coming 
to  a  full  close,  conducts  to  a  choral  recitative,  "  The 
deep  affords  no  water,"  which  in  plaintive  strains 
adds  new  intensity  to  the  supplication  of  the  people. J 
The  recitative  p.aves  the  way  to  a  duet  for  sopranos, 
with  choras,  "  Zion  spreadeth  her  hands  for  aid,"  a 
tender  and  exquisite  inspiration,  in  which  the  coin- 
plaint  of  the  two  solo  voices  is  intermincled  with  a 
sort  of  choral  burden,  incessantly  recurring,  on  the 
words,  "Lord,  bow  dbwn  Thine  ear  to  our  prayer" 
(said  to  be — we  know  not  on  what  authority — the 
theme  of  an  old  Jewish  chant).  The  art  of  the 
composer  is  inimitably  displayed  in  the  management 
of  this  phrase,  wdiich,  though  constantly  present,  al- 
ways enters  at  different  periods  of  the  rhythm,  so  as 
to  combine  an  effect  of  surprise  with  the  pleasure 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit.  The  poetical  expression 
is  perfect,  and  the  quaint  and  delicate  nature  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  lends  another  charm, 
which  will  be  best  appreciated  by  connoisseurs.  The 
contrast  presented  by  this  duet — in  which  the  alter- 
nation of  submission  and  grief  is  so  powerfully  de- 
picted— with  the  terrible  gloom  of  the  overture  and 
choras  that  precede  it,  cannot  be  too  highly  lauded. 

Still  moro  grateful  and  consoling  is  the  tenor  reci- 
tative of  Obadiah,  "Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts  and 
not  your  garments,"  which  leads  to  the  air,  "If 
with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  mo."  Here  the 
minor  modes  are  ab.indoned  for  the  first  time,  the 
repo.sefnl  key  of  E  flht  major  affording  a  happy  re- 
lief, while  the  devotional  character  of  the  air  itself, 
with  its  soft  and  unobtrusive  accompaniment,  steeps 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  that  faith  with  which  the 
preacher  wishes  to  imbue  tho  hearts  of  repentant  sin- 
ners. Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  open- 
ing recitative,  whare  the  tenor  voice  imparts  an  ef- 
fect of  comfort  to  which  no  words  can  render  justice. 
The  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  air  is  re- 
sumed, through  a  device  peculiar  to  Mendelssohn, 
and  of  which  Elijah  presents  a  variety  of  beautiful 
examples,  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

But  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Obadiah  is  only 
transitory.  The  people  are  still  spirit-stricken. 
Conscious  of  having  greatly  erred,  they  hesitate  be- 
tween hope  and  despair.  This  mixture  of  senti- 
ments is  powerfully  conveyed  in  a  chorus,  the  first 
part  of  which— "Yet  doth  the  Lord  see  it  not;  He 
mocketh  at  us" — is  restless  and  vehement.  The 
striking  phrase  through  which  Elijah,  in  the  opening 
recitative,  delivers  the  prophecy  of  the  drought,  ap- 
pears as  an  epi.sode,  worked  out  consentaneously 
with  the  principal  theme.  This  ).tart  of  the  choru.s, 
in  C  minor,  unexpectedly  breaks  off  upon  a  discord 
on  the  words,  "Till  He  destroy  us ;  "  and  then,  after 
a  pause — as  if  the  people  were  suddenly  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  confession  of  faith  would  be  more 
becoming  tiian  complaint  against  the  Omnipotent 
decrees — ensues  a  chorale,  "  For  He,  the  Lord  our 
God,  He  is  a  jealous  God,"  still  in  the  minor  key. 
There  is  nothinir  in  music  more  impressive  than  this 
hymn.  The  coda,  in  C  major,  which  follows  the 
chorale  and  brings  the  chorus  to  an  end,  grows  in 
sublimity  like  a  mountain  which  the  eye  follows 
gradually  from  base  upwards,  until  the  summit  is 
lost  in  the  clouds.  The  art  of  the  composer,  both  in 
his  management  of  the  voices  and  his  distribution  of 

wholly  diPFerent,  and  the  instrumentation'with'whichMen(Jel.s- 
sohn  acconipanies  the  denurn-iation  of  the  Prophet  iovests  the 
latter  with  peculiar  Foleninity. 

+  The  employment  of  reeitative  in  ehorus.  peculiar  to  Mcn- 
delpsohn  (in  his  AUtaliah.  for  inatanca,  it  is  largely  resorted  to, 
and  always  with  eminent  success),  hns  been  a  snare  in  the 
path  of  inferior  composers,  who  have  made  such  prodigBl  use 
of  it  that  It  palls  upon,  rather  than  delights  the  ear. 


tile  orchestral  accompaniments,  is  hero  displnyed 
with  consummate  felicity.  The  continued  accumula- 
tion of  power,  as  phrase  r.frer  phrase  is  delivered,  as- 
tonishes the  ear  just  as  much  as  it  edifies  the  mind, 
while  the  united  choir  and  orchestra  stream  forth  in 
a  splendor  of  liarmony  to  which  tlie  solemn  tones  of 
the  organ  impart  additional  grandeur. 

In  a  recitalive  for  cotilrallo,  "  Elijah,  get  thee 
hence,"  an  angel  commands  the  Prophet  to  repair  to 
the  brook  of  Clierith.  Here,  as  in  all  the  solo  recita- 
tives of  Elijah,  Mendelssohn  has  sliown  hinisclf  the 
cquiil  of  Handel  and  Mozart  as  a  master  of  musical 
declamation.  A  double  quartet,  in  G  major,  "  For 
he  shall  give  his  angels  charge,"  for  four  female  and 
four  male  voices,  divided  into  two  choirs,  then  un- 
folds the  Divine  intention  to  protect  and  sustain  Eli- 
jali.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  vocal  part-writing  of  which  tho  art  can  bonst. 
The  flowing  melody,  the  delicate  harmony,  the  inge- 
nious blending  of  the  male  and  female  choirs,  and 
the  tranquil  expression  of  the  whole,  make  up  a  truly 
attractive  combination.  The  brook  of  Cherith  dried 
up,  the  first  angel  advises  the  Prophet,  in  another 
recitative,  to  depart  to  Zarepheth.  What  has  just 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  recitatives  in  Elijah 
(all  of  which,  we  may  add,  are  more  or  less  elabo- 
rately accompanied)  is  here  signally  confirmed.  We 
would  particularly  invite  attention  "to  the  sugcestive 
manner  in  which  the  low  tones  of  the  cnntrallo  voice 
give  musical  expression  to  the  sentence,  "  And  the 
barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste."  The  descent  of 
the  voice  not  merely  presents  a  musical  effect  of 
beauty,  but  a  poetical  idea  of  the  ansrel  condescend- 
ins  to  glance  at  the  necessities  of  humanitv,  in  her 
admonition  to  Elij.ah,  who,  though  a  prophet,  is  as 
subject  to  earthly  wants  as  the  meanest  of  Ahab's 
people. 

The  ensuing  scene,  between  the  Prophet  and  the 
widow,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  .ind  eloquent 
passages  in  the  oratorio.  The  supplication  of  the 
widow  for  her  son's  salvation — the  appeals  of  Elijah 
to  heavenly  intervention — the  restoration  of  the  suf- 
ferer— the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  mother — and  the 
united  thanksgiving  of  the  sinful,  nodomxer-doubting 
woman,  and  the  sinless  Prophet,  steadfast  in  f>iith, 
are  all  rendered  with  extrnordinarv  fen-or  and  truth. 
Tlie  air  in  E  minor,  in  which  the  disconsolate  widow 
gives  vent  to  her  sorrow,  is  appealina  to  the  last  de- 
gree The  plaintive  tones  of  the  soprano  voice,  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  oboe,  the  sforzandos  of  the  tenors 
and  violoncellos  (which  convey  the  notion  of  sudden 
throbs  of  pain,  the  result  ol^  mental  anguish),  all 
help  to  give  reality  to  the  picture.  The  solemn 
strains  to  which  the  Prophet's  words  are  set  contrast 
powerfully  with  the  wail  of  the  distressed  matron, 
whose  newdv  awakened  hope  at  the  promise,  and 
wild  exultation  at  the  accomplishment  of  her  son's 
recovery,  are  painted  with  a  master-hand.  The 
short  duet  ivhich  terminates  this  very  fine  scene, 
conveys,  without  effort,  the  mingled  emotions  that 
may  be  supposed  to  agitate  the  bre.ast  of  the  mother 
who  has  recovered  her  lost  son,  and  the  soul  of  the 
Projihet  who  is  the  an-ent  of  the  Almighty  in  achiev- 
ing this  great  miracle.  A  chorus  of  angels  (in  G 
major),  "Blessed  are  the  men  who  fear  Him,"  in 
which  the  wisdom  aad  power,  the  goodness  and  mer- 
cy of  God,  are  apostrophized,  flows  directly  out  of 
the  duet,  and  brings  the  first  section  of  the  oratorio 
to  a  close.  If  ever  faith  was  robed  in  splendor,  it  is 
in  this  truly  exquisite  piece.  Nothing  can  be  more 
tender  and  soothing,  nothing  more  fervid,  religious, 
and  aspiring.  The  masterlv  orchestral  coloring 
strengthens  the  charm,  and  adds  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  vocal  phrases,  which  seem  to  flow,  as  the  notes 
from  the  throat  of  the  skylark, 

"  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art," 

although  nothing  but  the  finest  art  could  have  given 
birth  to  anything  so  impulsive  and  natur.al.  The 
whole  moves  onward,  steadily,  resolutely,  and  plac- 
id.ly,  like  faith  that  endures  aiid  dies  not.  The  rest- 
less motion  of  the  violoncellos,  as  the  rustling  of  the 
bending  grass  before  successive  breathings  of  the 
wind,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  hope  newly  horn,  which 
impels  the  mind  to  fresh  exertion,  and  invigorates 
the  body  with  health  and  strength  renewed.  A  pas- 
sage on  the  words  "He  is  gracious,  compassionate, 
righteous !"  stirs  up  the  heart  like  a  trumpet,  and  in- 
culcates the  belief  that  an  art  which  can  produce 
such  things  has  not  been  extravagantly  apostro- 
phized as  "divine,"  and  that  music  never  .so  wor- 
thily fulfils  its  mission  as  when  advocating  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Israel,  who,  encoT;raged  by  his  wicked  partner, 
Jezebel,  has  provoked  the  wrath  of  heaven.  Elijah, 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  Ahab,  reproaches  him 
with  his  iniquities  ;  but  the  three  years  having  ex- 
pired, during  which  the  drought  was  to  endure,  the 


Man  of  God  declares  his  intention  of  soliciiing  Di- 
vine mercy  fur  rain.  The  stubborn  monarch,  how- 
ever, denounces  I'^lijnh  as  the  one  who  has  troubled 
Israel  ;  and  this  draws  a  retort  from  the  Prophet, 
who  challenges  the  king  to  test  tlie  power  of  Baal, 
and  that  of  the  true  Deity,  by  a  sacrifice,  inviting 
tho  prophets  of  the  false  idol,  and  "also  the  prophets 
of  tiie  groves."  Each  party  sujiplicating  his  God  to 
send  down  fire  from  heaven,  the  god  who  answers 
the  appeal  is  to  he  acknowledged  as  the  true  one. 

The  priests  of  Baal  first  address  their  idol ;  hut 
their  repeated  invocations,  backed  by  Elijah's  ironi- 
cal suggestions  to  "call  him  louder,"  are  vain.  No 
god  replies  ;  no  fire  descends.  Elijah  then  gathers 
the  people  about  him,  and  in  a  solemn  prayer  to 
"the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  en- 
treats a  manifestation  of  Almighty  power.  Angels 
encourage  the  Prophet,  and  strengthen  his  solicita- 
tions by  their  own.  God  is  propitious.  Faith  tri- 
umphs ;  the  fire  descends ;  the  sacrifice  is  consumed. 
Elijah  now  exhorts  the  jieoplo  to  seize  the  priests  of 
Baal,  nud  destroy  them.  The  priests  are  taken,  and 
every  one  of  them  slain.  The  Prophet  then  apostro- 
phizes the  glory  of  God,  commenting,  in  a  tone  of 
fierce  enthusiasm,  on  the  awfulncss  of  His  displeas- 
ure; while  an  angel  echoes  tho  words  in  a  weaker 
and  more  compassionate  spirit. 

The  foregoing  is  included  in  one  musical  picture. 
The  dialogue  between  the  Prophet  and  the  king  is 
embodied  in  accompanied  recitative,  intermingled 
with  brief  choral  responses  for  the  people.  Ahah's 
entrance  is  announced  by  a  striking  orchestral  sym- 
phony, and  the  instrumental  accompaniments 
throughout  express  the  exciting  nature  of  the  inci- 
dents. The  choruses  of  the  Baalite  priests  are  won- 
dcrfullv  picturesque,  and  marked  in  every  single  in- 
stance by  an  absence  of  repose  which  is  admirably 
appropriate.  There  is  no  faitli,  not  a  glimpse  of 
devotional  feeling,  in  anyone  of  them.  Handel's 
idea  of  representing  the  religious  exhortations  of  the 
false  prophets  as  reckless  saturnalia,  is  here  adopted, 
and  developed  even  more  poetically  than  in  Deborah 
and  Samson.  The  opening  chorus,  -'Baal,  we  cry  to 
thee,"  is  in  two  parts,  the  theme  of  the  first  (in  F 
major),  being  a  characteristic  melody,  accompanied 
bv  wind  instruments  only.  This  is  a  double  chorus, 
and  the  alternate  exehimotions  of  the  opjiosite  choirs 
produce  a  grand  effect.  The  second  part,  "Hear  us, 
Baal  !  bear,  mighty  God  !  "  (beginning  in  the  rela- 
tive minor)i  is  in  direct  contrast  wiih  the  preceding. 
The  idolators  finding  their  appeal  not  answered 
promptly,  their  faith  begins  to  waver,  and  tends  to 
anxiety  and  doubt.     All  this  is  powerfully  suggested 

(1,0  voices  singing  in  loud  unison  the  theme  of  the 

invocation,  while  tlie  orchestra  is  employed  on  a  fig- 
ure of  accompaniment  which,  by  its  restless  and  ^tur- 
bulent character,  heightens  the  impression.  The 
organ,  too,  brings  the  weight  of  its  ponderous  tones 
to  strengthen  and  enhance  the  cfl^jct.  At  last  tho 
chorus  dies  awav  upon  a  cadence  in  the  original  ma- 
jor key— as  if  the  priests  of  Baal,  breathless^  with 
their  exertions,  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  point  in 
despair.  But  the  mocking  Elijah  will  not  let  them 
rest.  In  majestic  recitative  he  incites  them  to  suppli- 
cate their  deitv  anew  ;  and  another  (very  short)  cho- 
rus (in  C  sharp  minor)'  "  Hear  our  cry,  0  Baal  !" 
supervenes,  in  which  the  idolators  reiterate  their  so- 
licitations. The  first  having  proved  ineflicacious, 
the  Baalites  try  another  form  of  worship.  Equally 
vain,  however,  is   their   fresh  supplication.     Baal_  is 

silent the  sacrifice  remains  nntouched.     But  Elijah 

will  not  hear  of  his  enemies  being  so  soon  disheart- 
ened. Their  God  may  be  asleep,  or  on  a  jonrney- 
or  what  not  ■?  The  Prophet  scornfully  abjures  ihem 
to  persist,  to  resort  to  their  most  savage  rituals,  to 
cut  themselves  with  knives,  to  do  all  kinds  of  despe- 
rate things,  in  short,  according  to  their  practice  "in 
the  groves."  Exasperated,  the  haflfled  priests  return 
to  the  charge;  and  another  chorus  (in  F  sharp  mi- 
nor,) "Hear  and  answer,  Baal !"  illustrates  the  depth 
of  their  despair.  The  wild  melody  given  to  the 
voices,  the  feeling  of  ungovernable  rage  sugge-ted 
in  the 'orchestral  accompaniments,  the  echo  and  re- 
echo of  the  principal  phrase,  the  long  pauses  after 
the  words,  "Hear  and  answer,"  and  the  plunge  once 
more  into  the  whirlwind  when  no  answer  comes,  are 
all  features  of  the  strongest  musical  interest,  sug- 
rrestinn-,  with  marvellous  felicity,  the  rage  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  bewildered  pagans.  Elijah  s  reci- 
tative "Draw  ne.ar,  ye  people,"  which  immediately 
succeeds  this  chorus— a  transition  from  the  hopeless- 
ness of  idolatrv  to  the  comfort  of  true  religion— is  a 
point  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  while  the  song  that  fol- 
lows "Lord  God  of  Alu-abam"  (in  E  flat),  expresses 
the  serenity  of  pnre  devotion  as  eloquently  as  any  of 
the  airs  of  Handel. 

The  admirable  emplovment  of  contrast  is  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  Elijah.  After  the  contest  with 
the  Baalite  priests,  the  song  just  mentioned  hasa  pe- 
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culiarly  soothinq;  effect;  and  this  is  deepened  by  the 
quartet  of  ariRels  (in  E  fiat),  "Cast  thy  burden  upon 
the  Lord,"  which  ensues,  in  the  form  of  a  chorale. 
Noticing  can  Ije  more  ent;ai;inff,  more  inartiKcial, 
than  the  melody,  nothing  purer  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  voice  parts  are  distributed  ,  while,  as  if  to 
set  the  stamp  of  individuality  upon  a  composition  of 
studied  simpli(.'iry,  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a 
combination  of  the  organ  and  first  violins  in  the  nc- 
companiment,  as  striking  as  any  of  those  entirely 
novel  features  in  which  his  ingenious  score  abounds. 
The  high  notes  of  the  violins,  carried  through  the 
concluding  harmony  of  one  phrase  into  the  harmony 
with  whicli  the  next  commences,  produce  an  effect 
little  short  of  enchanting.  Elijah's  subsequent  reci- 
t.'itive,  "I)  Thou  who  makest  Thine  angels  spirits," 
is  in  a  tone  of  earnest  supplication,  which  gives  ad 
ditional  significance  to  the  Prophet's  appeal.  The 
answer  comes  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  first  mutteriuir, 
then  exploding  in  all  the  fierceness  of  an  electric 
shock.  The  miracle  through  the  agency  of  which 
Elijah's  sacrifice  is  favored,  and  his  triumph  over 
Ahab  and  the  Baalites  consummated,  is  illustrated 
by  a  chorus,  "The  fire  descends  from  heaven,"  in 
which  the  exultation  of  true  believers  is  triumph- 
antly conveyed.  The  few  notes,  pmu^simo,  to  the 
words,  "Before  Him  on  your  faces  fall,"  suggest  the 
sense  of  awe  to  which  the  more  violent  emotions 
give  way:  and  this  appropriately  ushers  in  the  finely 
harmonized  chorale  which  embodies  the  act  of  adora- 
tion and  brings  the  chorus  to  an  end.  In  another 
recitative  Elijah  orders  the  extermination  of  the 
false  priests — "Take  all  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let 
not  one  of  thcni  escape  yon."  The  people  echo  bis 
words,  a  roll  of  the  drum  accompanying  the  delivery 
of  the  m.andate  and  its  supposed  immediate  execu- 
tion, with  mysterious  effect.  Then  follows  the  mag- 
nificent air  (in  A  minor),  "Is  not  his  word  like  a 
fire  1  " — which  some  have  compared  with  "Consume 
them  all,"  in  Si.  Paul,  although  the  resemblance  is 
confined  to  the  agitated  character  of  both.  Here  the 
continuous  tremolo  of  the  violins,  the  restless  motion 
of  the  basses  with  which  the  voice  frequently  travels 
in  unison,  and  the  piercing  tones  of  wood  instru- 
ments, combine  to  give  strong  expression  to  the 
Prophet's  denunciations  of  the  indignities  which 
idolators  have  heaped  upon  the  altar,5  of  the  Al- 
mighty. A  well-cal'-nlated  relief  is  obtained  through 
the  air  for  contralto  (in  E  minor) — "Woe  to  them 
that  forsake  Him" — a  plaintive  melody,  expressing 
with  heart-touching  eloquence  the  feeling  of  the 
ashamed  and  repentant  people,  and  with  delicate 
taste  allotted  to  a  female  voice — as  if  woman  was 
the  earthly  angel,  whose  mission,  among  other 
things,  was  to  plead  to  heaven  on  behalf  of  trans- 
gressing man.  The  instrumentation  of  this  air  is 
judicaously  sparing  ;  and  as  a  point  of  genuine  art, 
may  be  cited  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  re- 
sumed through  a  progression  that  surprises  the  ear 
by  its  originality,  while  it  delights  the  intelligence  by 
its  beauty. 

The  rest  of  the  first  part  is  developed  in  a  scene 
of  the  highest  interest.  The  people,  headed  by 
Obadiah,  demand  Elijah's  intercession.  Moved  by 
their  supplications,  the  Prophet  implores  the  Deity 
to  open  the  heavens  and  send  rain  upon  the  earth. 
The  people  echo  his  prayer.  In  expectation  of  a  fa- 
vorable response,  Elijah  despatches  a  youth  to  the 
shore,  to  see  if  there  he  any  sign  of  the  "Lord's  inter- 
vention. The  youth  returns  and  says,  "There  is 
nothing ;  the  heavens  are  as  brass  above  me."  Eli- 
jah resumes  his  petition  with  increased  fervor.  Again 
the  youth  is  sent  forth,  and  again  returns  with  an 
unsatisfactory  answer — "There  is  notlnng  ;  the  earth 
is  as  iron  under  me."  A  third  time  Elijah  prays 
with  intense  earnestness,  and  a  faith  rather  augment- 
ed than  abashed  by  disappointment.  The  youth 
goes  forth  on<-e  more,  and  returns  with  more  consol- 
ing news.  "Behold,"  he  says,  "a  little  cloud  ariseth 
from  the  water;  it  is  like  a  man's  hand.  The  heav- 
ens are  hiack  with  clouds  and  wind  ;  the  storm  rush- 
eth  louder  and  louder."  Elijah  and  the  multitude 
offer  up  thanks;  the  storm 'hursts  forth,  and  the 
thirsty  land  is  flooded  and  refreshed. 

Mendelssohn's  mu.sical  embodiment  of  these  inci- 
dents is  in  a  spirit  of  poetry  second  to  nothing  in 
the  range  of  art.  The  prayer  of  Elijah  (in  A  flat) 
is  full  of  pious  submission,  and  the  burden  on  the 
words,  "Open  the  heavens  and  send  us  relief,"  echoed 
by  the  people  in  chorus,  one  of  the  most  heavenly 
melodies  that  ever  came  from  inspired  genius.  A 
great  charm,  too,  from  a  dramatic  (as  well  as  musi- 
cal) point  of  view,  is  obtained  by  the  change  of  har- 
mony when  the  chorus  for  the  last  time  takes  up  the 
burden.  The  recitatives  for  Elijah  and  the  youth  are 
singularly  expressive,  the  contrast  between  the  un- 
swerving faith  of  the  former  and  the  ingenuous  un- 
con.sciousncss  of  thj  latter,  as  conveyed  in  the  vocal 
phrases,  being  artistically  heightened  in  the  accom- 


paniments. While  the  Prophet  speaks  there  is  a 
continuous  movement  in  the  orchestra,  which  aug- 
ments at  each  renewal  of  his  prayer  (the  violoncellos 
divided,  being  principal  agents  in  the  effect)  till  the 
notion  of  pent-up  waters  striving  to  break  from  the 
place  of  then*  imprisonment  is  powerfully  suggested. 
To  Elijah,  full  of  faith,  the  rain  comes  as  soon  as 
the  prayer  is  uttered  ;  his  soul  drinks  in  the  waters 
before  his  earthly  part  is  made  conscious  of  their 
presence.  In  the  youth  no  such  faith  exists.  His 
ignorance  arid  candid  unbelief  are  indicated  by  the 
solitary  tonc:  of  the  oboe,  which,  combined  with  the 
soprano  voice,  reveal  an  extraordinary  effect  of  baro- 
ness— nothingness  indeed.  His  slow  progress  to 
conviction  is  exquisitely  painted.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  little  cloud  gradually  expanding,  and  the  suc- 
cessive indications  of  the  approaching  atmospheric 
convulsion,  are  wonderfully  embodied.  The  tremolo 
of  the  violins,  the  "cre.^cendo  poco  a  poco,''  in  which 
the  violas,  violoncellos,  and  wind  instruments,  ap- 
pear one  after  another,  augmeniing,  step  hy  step,  the 
volume  of  sound,  until  the  whole  force  of  the  orches- 
tra is  employed  upon  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  of  harmony ;  the  exclamation  of  the  choir, 
"Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  His  mercies ! "  uttered 
with  jov  and  gratitude  by  the  people  ;  the  solo  recita- 
tive of  Elijah,  an  apostrophe  to  God's  power  and 
goodness,  which  for  an  instant  arrests  the  exultation 
of  the  multitude;  and  lastly,  the  overpowering  cho- 
rus (in  E  flat),  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  the  climax  of 
the  whole,  are  exemplifications  of  genius,  combined 
with  the  finest  art.  which  can  only  be  contemplated 
with  wonder.  In  this  choru';  Mendelssohn  has 
soared  to  the  highest  flights  of  Handel.  The  open- 
ing theme  is  expressive  of  unbounded  rapture,  and 
the  whole  is  developed  with  a  power  that  .seems  to 
accumulate  with  each  successive  phrase  and  change 
of  harmony.  The  three  startling  modulations,  lead- 
ing from  E  flat  to  A  flat,  then  to  D  m.ajor,  and  then 
hack  to  the  original  key,  on  the  words,  "But  the 
Lord  is  above  them  and  Almighty;"  the  progres- 
sions that  follow,  which  may  be  likened  to  moun- 
tains overtopping  mountains  ;  the  impetuous  scale 
passage  for  violins  alone,  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  last  flash  of  lightning  in  the  tempest  (and, 
though  bearing  no  resemblance  to  it,  may  in  immen- 
sity of  effect  be  likened  to  the  first  crash  of  the 
trombones  in  the  Storm  Movement  of  Beethoven's 
Pns^tornl  Si/mphovif)  ;  and  the  maiestic  chords  that 
follow  this  extraordinary  point  and  bring  the  chorus 
to  an  end,  reveal  such  evidences  of  a  creative  power, 
that  bad  Mendelssohn  done  nothing  else,  his  place 
would  have  been  carved  out  by  the  side  of  the  great- 
est of  composers — for  none  in  their  moments  of 
highest  inspiration  ever  aspired  more  loftily,  or 
achieved  more  wonders  than  succeed  each  other  with 
prodigio'is  rapidity  in  this  magnificent  piece — a  fit 
conclusion  to  the  first  part  of  a  work  to  which,  in 
many  respects,  the  musical  art  eau  furnish  no  paral- 
lel. " 

{Conclu.sion  next  week.) 
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]\Iusic    IN  THIS    Number. — Commencement   of    Handel's 
'  Messiah." 


Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  Organ  Concert. 

Not  even  Bacli's  fugues  could  prevail  against 
a  storm  like  that  of  Saturday  last,  and  Mr. 
Paine  had  to  postpone  his  concert  until  Mon- 
day evening.  The  audience  (of  four  or  five 
hundred  people')  was  quite  as  large  as  such  a 
solid  and  unusual  entertainment  could  be  expect- 
ed to  draw,  so  little  has  our  public  yet  been  edu- 
cated to  the  understanding  of  true  organ  music. 
But  the  company  was  select  and  intelligent,  com- 
posed of  persons  who  caine  to  listen  in  the  hope 
of  learning,  and  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
something.  The  modest  bearing  of  the  3'oung 
artist,  self-possessed  at  the  same  time,  was  largely 
in  his  favor.  And  the  reputation  of  his  earnest 
studies,  of  the  pure  and  noble  direction  in  which 
he  has  dedicated  his  powers,  means,  hopes  to 
Art,  and  of  the  much  that  he  has  accomplished 
in  a  few  years  of  real  study  at  so  young  an  age, 
ensured  a  respectful  audience.  Many,  who  seek 
the  best  in  all  things,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture, 


&c.,  and  who  only  felt  perhaps  that  they  had 
never  heard  music  whi.ih  seemed  to  answer  to 
the  great  traditions  of  the  Organ,  but  who  had 
often  been  assured  that  they  would  find  it  in 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  trusted  the  assurance  as 
they  would  the  world's  opinion  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  or  Raphael,  before  they  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing but  fifth-rate  paintings,  were  naturally 
careful  not  to  let  an  oppertunit}'  like  this  go  by. 
We  believe  all  who  came  felt  themselves  amply 
repaid.  Few  would  profess  that  they  had  fully 
understood ;  but  all  are  ready  to  confess  that 
they  enjoyed.  To  most  it  was  a  new  revelation 
of  the  significance  and  grandeur  of  the  Organ. 
This  time  they  heard  it  speak  in  tones,  in  com- 
binations, in  marvellous  developments  of  infinite 
variety  out  of  unity,  which  seemed  to  justify  the 
grand  scale  on  which  the  instrument  is  built  and 
which  make  it  a  temple  of  harmonies. 
Mr.  Paine's  programme  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor "I 

2.  Choral    variations,  for  two    manuals  and  j 

dauble  pedals }-  Seb.    Bach 

3.  Trio  Sonata,  in  E  flat | 

Moderato.     Adagio.     Allegro.  j 

4.  Song.  ''Ave  Maria," Rob.  Franz 

5.  Toccata  in  F Sebastian  Bach 

6.  Grand  Concert  piece  in  G  minor L.  Thiele 

7.  &Ddante  and  Allegretto  from  an  Organ    Sonata 

Mendelssohn 

8.  Vocal.  "Parting  in  Spring," Esser 

9.  Concert  variations  on  the  Austrian  Hymn.  J.  K.  Paine 

The  concert-giver  placed  as  it  were  his  best 
foot  foremost,  in  pla}'ing  the  most  important 
piece  first.  The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor 
is  one  of  Bach's  greatest  organ  compositions. 
Naturally  enough  it  called  out  the  least  demon- 
stration from  the  audience, — perhaps  made  the 
least  impression  on  them  ;  but  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  mark,  we  think,  to  say  that  it  was  received 
with  silent  wonder,  which  implies  that  there  teas 
an  impression,  a  pretty  strong  one,  but  one  which 
did  not  understand  itself  and  did  not  dare  to  ut- 
ter a  response.  But  it  was  plain  to  all  that  there 
was  something  beautiful  and  grand,  as  well  as 
most  artistically  ingenious  and  involved.  How 
suddenly  and  positively  the  Prelude  (with  the 
smart,  penetrating,  richly  blended  tones  of  the 
full  organ)  took  us  away  from  ourselves,  and 
bore  us  along  through  the  labyrinth  of  quaint, 
fantastic  figures,  with  a  sense  that  all  was  tend- 
ing nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  true  tone-world  ! 
Then  the  Fugue,  the  not  disappointing  answer 
to  the  promise — how  curious  and  complicated  the 
theme;  yet  how  distinctly,  positively  answered 
and  kept  up  in  all  the  four  parts,  each  individu- 
ally alive,  and  full  of  it  in  its  own  way!  The 
distinctness  of  each  part  in  so  much  complication, 
and  especially  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of 
the  pedal  playing  must  have  astonished  many. 
And  yet  all  this  mechanism,  this  ingenuity  in 
Bach  is  always  subject  to  idea,  to  the  poetic 
inspiration.  No  part  in  the  working  of  this  fu- 
gue is  more  beautiful  than  the  middle  portion, 
where  it  goes  on  for  a  long  time  without  pedals  ; 
than  how  grandly  they  come  in  again  ! 

The  Variation  on  a  Lutheran  Choral  was  play- 
ed with  a  softer  combination  of  stops,  and  is  in- 
deed a  lovely  composition,  full  of  religious  ten- 
derness and  rich  suggestion.  It  is  in  fact  a 
Quartet  between  the  two  hands  and  two  feet, 
with  the  Choral  melody  thrown  sometimes 
into  a  solo  stop  besides  ;  as  if  the  right  hand 
played  first  violin,  the  left  hand  second  violin, 
the  right  foot  tenor  and  the  left  foot  bass  in  a 
quartet  of  strings,  with  solo  obhliyalo  superadded. 
It  was  a  capital  llustration  of  the  utility  of 
pedals  in  an   organ.       But  the  mechanical  part, 
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remarkable  as  it  was,  was  nothing  to  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  music  in  itself,  which  all  appeared 
to  feel. 

The  Trio  Sonata  was  another  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  Bach  makes  the  several  key-boards 
play  individual  parts  in  concert.  Here  the  two 
Manuals  used  were  Soprano  and  Tenor,  while 
the  Pedal  was  Bass.  The  composition  comes  re- 
markably near  to  the  developed  Sonata  form  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart ;  the  three  movements  beinn; 
contrasted  in  like  manner;  each  is  full  of  beauty 
and  of  novelty  (for  Bach  is  always  new  and  in- 
exhaustible In  fancy);  and  the  Adagio  and  Al- 
legro were  especially  admired.  The  Toccata  (a 
name  given  by  those  old  masters  to  a  concert 
piece,  ill  which  the  subjects  are  only  touched,  as 
it  were,  but  not  worked  up — a  sort  of  free  fan- 
taxia  in  fact)  was  a  brilliant,  not  unmeaning, 
triumph  over  immense  difficulties  ;  those  strong 
bold  chords,  whole  double  handfuls,  were  as 
sharply  defined  in  their  beginnings  and  their 
endings,  as  crisp  and  emphatic,  as  if  played  on  a 
piano. 

The  selections  of  the  second  part  were  less 
severely  classical.  The  Concerto  by  Thiele  (a 
talented  pupil  of  Haupt,  who  died  full  of  pro- 
mise), is  extremely  difficult,  brilliant  and  full  of 
deep,  passionate  unrest,  rather  than  of  imag- 
inative invention.  We  have  heard  more  inter- 
esting pieces  by  him  ;  but  this  placed  the  great 
executive  ability  of  the  young  organist  in  a 
strong  light.  The  two  movements  by  Mendels- 
sohn were  delicate  and  beautiful — fair  specimens 
too  of  the  quality  of  his  six  Organ  Sonatas, 
which  really  sound  tame  after  Bach. 

Mr.  Paine  showed  not  a  little  contrapuntal 
skill  and  felicitous  invention  in  his  variations  on 
the  Austrian  Hymn  ;  they  were  not  mere  me- 
chanical variations,  but  developed  the  subject- 
matter  with  new  interest,  and  led  it  to  a  dignified 
close  in  regular  fugue  form.  Being  warmly  re- 
called, he  surprised  us  by  a  similar,  and  even 
more  successful,  treatment  of  the  "  Star-Spangl- 
ed Banner,"  which  was  noble  and  inspiring 
throughout.  One  would  hardly  have  supposed 
that  the  leading  motive  of  that  patriotic  melody 
could  have  been  turned  into  asubject  for  aFugue, 
as  it  was,  without  sacrificing  sense  to  ingenuity. 
Mrs.  Kempton  rendered  valuable  assistance  with 
her  expressive  singing  of  Robert  Franz's  Ave 
Maria,  a  touching,  noble  melody,  which  sounded 
particularly  well  with  organ.  The  song  by  Es- 
ser,  though  pleasing,  was  not  so  well  suited  to  an 
organ  concert. 


Orchestral  Union. — The  first  Afternoon  Con- 
cert fell  upon  a  dark,  dreary,  drizzly  day,  (last  Wed- 
nesday), the  walking  was  so  bad  as  to  require  cour- 
age to  get  to  the  Music  Hall.  Yet  there  was  a  good- 
ly show  of  people,  who  were  rewarded  by  a  very  fair 
performance  of  one  of  the  well-known  Symphonies 
of  Haydn,  to  begin  with.  The  first  movgment  went 
very  smoothly,  and  sounded  so  genial,  sunshiny  and 
placid  !  Pleasant  Schultze,  at  the  head  of  the 
violins,  looked  as  though  that  music  expressed  him 
exactly — but  we  did  not  intend  to  be  personal.  In 
some  of  the  other  movements  the  placidity  was 
troubled  somewhat  by  the  too  hoarse  and  loud  sound 
of  the  brass  instruments,  as  if  the  war  spirit  had  in- 
fected them. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  programme,  and 
perhaps  the  best  played,  was  Mendelssohn's  Ruy 
Bias  overture,  a  work  full  of  fire  and  thoroughly 
dramatic — one  of  those  things  which  sharpen  one's 
regret  that  he  lived  to  write  no  operas.      The  "Phe- 


nomenon" waltzes  by  Strauss  wore  luscious  hi  their 
tone  minfrlings  ;  and  Mr.  Hamann  mnde  a  pleasant 
enough  Horn  solo  (or  rather  ohhligato)  out  of  a  popu- 
lar German  song.  The  other  pieces  (Trio  fi-om 
Atlila,  Ueminiseence  of  Tannliiluscr,  and  Fourth 
Batallion's  Quickstep  wo  did  not  hear.  With  better 
weather  we  doubt  not  thcs  c  concerts  will  ho  throng- 
ed, and  will  deserve  to  be. 

Miss  Mary  Fat's  second  Soiree  did  tnke  place, 
we  understand,  on  Saturday  evening,  in  spite  of  the 
worst  weather  ever  known.  Some  forty  iierson^i  lis- 
tened to  the  following  prngramme  : 

1.  Sonata,  (op.  12.  Kfe) Rscthovcn 

Allegro  con  spirito — Adaf^io — Rondo. 
Mi.ss  F.iy  ami  Mr.  F.  Suck. 

2.  Three  Romauza.'?.  (op.  94. ) Robert  Schumann 

Mi.^i.'!  Fay  and  Mr.  E.  Su:k. 

3.  Polonaise,  (op.  53,  Aft) Chopin 

Miss  Fay. 

4.  Sonate,  [op.  105,  A  minor,) Robert  Schumann 

Mi.ss  F.ay  and  Mr.  il  Suck. 

5.  Scena  Cantante,  (Concerto  for  the  Violin,).  . .  .L.  Spohr 

Mr-  II.  Suck. 

6.  Fantasie  on  Norma,  for  two  Pianos Thalberg 

Sliss  Fay  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Mendelssoen's  "Hymn  of  Praise"  was  performed 
on  Thursday  evening  in  the  Old  South  Church,  by  a 
combination  of  choirs,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B. 
J.  L.4.NG,  the  organist  of  the  church  —  too  late  for 
notice  in  this  week's  pajjer. 

Carl  Zerrahn  gives  his  second  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  the  Music  Hall  tliis  eveniwj.  The  glorious 
old  Fifth  Symphony  will  lead  off,  .and  what  could 
we  have  better  ?  The  orchestra  will  also  plaj'  Wag- 
ner's remarkable  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust," 
which  made  a  strong,  if  not  a  unanimous  impression 
here  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  Schindelmeisser's  striking 
overture  to  "Uriel  Acosta,"  the  story  of  which  is 
explained  in  the  programmes.  Mr.  Julius  Eich- 
BERG  will  perform  a  Violin  Concerto  of  his  own 
composition  ;  and  Miss  Mary  Fay,  the  young  pian- 
ist, will  play  a  Capriccio  by  Mendelssohn,  with  or- 
chestra, and  Tbalberg's  Variations  on  the  Barcarole 
in  '^L'Elisire  d'Amore."  —  Will  Jupiter  Pluvins  and 
Boreas  please  to  cease  their  alternate  strife  for  once 
and  allow  as  many  of  us  to  attend  as  wish  to  do  so 
—  a  house  full  at  least ! 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  announce 
their  next  Chamber  Concert,  at  Chickering's,  for 
next  Wednesday  evening.  It  will  open  with  a  Quar- 
tet of  "father  Haydn"  to  put  all  in  good  appetite  and 
humor,  and  close  with  the  Quintet  with  two  'cellos 
by  Schubert.  The  intervening  varieties  will  be  one 
of  Chopin's  marvellous  Scherzo.'!,  and  one  of  Liszt's 
"Harmonies  Poetiques,"  played  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
and  a  vioiin  solo  by  Mr.  Schultze. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  demand  for  the 
Club  "in  the  Provinces,"  so  to  spesik,  even  in  these 
war  times.  They  have  been  making  a  concert  tour 
of  a  couple  of  weeks  "down  East."  In  Portland 
they  were  welcomed  by  an  appreciating  audience. 
A  correspondent  writes  : 

"The  programme,  although  not  quite  as  chaste  as 
those  of  the  "Chamber  Concerts,"  was  well  selected 
for  a  concert  intended  for  the  public  in  generiil. 
The  most  important  pieces  were  :  The  Overture  to 
Zatietta,  Auber  ;  Finale,  2d  Act,  Lucia,  Donizetti ; 
Wedding  March,  from  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Mendelssohn  ;  Andante  srom  5ih  Symphony,  Beet- 
hovea  ;  the  celebrated  Adagio  "God  save  the  Empe- 
ror" with  variations,  from   Quartet,  No.  77,  Haydn. 

"Of  the  solos  for  Violin,  Flute,  Clarinet  and 
'cello  we  can  but  speak  with  entire  satisfaction.  The 
Flute  Fantasia,  by  Mr.  Gocring,  was  beautifully 
rendered,  and  the  Souvenir  de  "La  Mtiette  de  Porlici" 
by  Mr.  Meisel  called  forth  au  enthusiastic  encore. 

"The  next  visit  of  the  Club  will  be  anxiously 
looked  for." 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Lyceum  Hall,  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  on  the  21st,  (concerts  alternating  there  with 
lectures),  by  the   Germania  Band  of  this   city,  Mr. 


rioinocke,  leader,  assisted  by  Miss  A.  S.  Washburn 
as  vocalist.  Light  overtures  by  Adam  and  Auber, 
waltzes,  opcnitic  finales,  &c.,  were  played  ;  also  a 
cornet  solo  by  Ileineckc,  ami  a  Serenade  for  oboe 
and  cornet,  by  Riliiis  and  Hcinccko. 

From  the  Detroit  papers  wo  learn  that  a  largo  Or- 
enn  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  new  St.  John's 
church,  by  the  Messrs.  Hook,  organ  buililers,  of  this 
cily,  and  nt  its  opening  tho  people  of  Detroit  were 
favored  with  the  performance  of  several  choice  selec- 
tions of  orjiiin  music  by  Thos.  Yarndley,  Esq.,  or- 
ganist of  ihe  church. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Adi-crtiser  says  : 

Much  credit  is  due  for  the  highly  successful  man- 
ner in  wlilch  he  executed  the  programme.  This  is 
the  first  time,  we  I)elicve,  th.at  an  mff.xn  roncert  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  our  city,  and  we  hope  it  may 
be  followed  by  others  equally  succcH.ifiil.  The  in- 
strument proved  itself  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
requirements  of  the  organist.  The  stops  in  imitation 
of  the  trumpet,  oboe,  cornopean,  and  flute,  are  ex- 
quisitely voiced  ;  the  diapa.sons  rich  and  full,  and 
the  great  organ,  with  its  couplings  and  double  diapa- 
sons, majestic  and  grand.  In  point  of  power,  rich- 
ness and  variety,  it  is  in  fact  a  full  orchestra  of  it- 
self, capable  of  discoursing  the  most  deli;,'htful  melo- 
dies, and  of  uttering  the  grandest  harmonies  and 
modulations. 

We  insert  a  copy  of  the  programme  : 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  op.  37,  C  minor) Mendelssohn 

Come  Gentle  Spring  (Se.'Lsons) .Ilaydn 

Andante  end  Variations  in  A  flat Ilesse 

Ad.igio  srom  a  Pianoforte  Sonata ,  . .  .Mendelssohn 

Overture  Le  Pre  Aus  Clercs Herold 

He  was  despised  (Messiah) Handel 

Fugue  G,  Minor  { the  ceiebiated] Bach 

Flute  Concerto  (Istpart) Kink 

Overture  Oberon "Weber 

The  organ  is  of  the  largest  class.  It  has  three 
manuals  and  a  pedale  of  extra  compass,  and  com- 
prises in  all  thirty-five  registers. 

Gazzaniga  has  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Tlellini  Thea- 
tre in  Palermo.  She  is  about  to  sing  in  a  new  opera,  Mariam 
Dettirm,  compssed  by  tee  violoncellist,  Botte.ssini. 

Mad.  Colson  ia  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  seems  to  have 
created  a  very  favorable  impression.  Verdi's  opera  of  Lo 
Battiglia  ell  Begano  was  recently  brought  out  there  and  prov- 
ed a  failure. 

Paroiii  is  at  Rio  .laneiro,  .and  goes  soon  to  EucHos  Ayres  — 
Medori  is  engaged  at  La  Pergola.  Florenco  ;  Rosa  di  Vries  at 
the  San  Carlo.  Naples  ;  Cortesi  and  Albertini  are  both  at  Flor- 
ence without  engiiilements;  the  Gassiers  are  at  Moscow ;  Frez- 
zolini,  who  has  lately  lost  her  father  and  sister,  remains  in 
Paris;  Csillag*  is  at  .Milan  in  company  with  Colson.  Of  ten- 
ors, Germania  Bettini  is  at  Madrid,  singing  in  "Judith,"'  a 
new  opera  by  Feri :  Paecani  and  Tiberini  are  singing  at  Turin ; 
Beaucarde  is  at  Florence;  Errani  at  Oporto;  Neri  Bfiraldi  at 
Moscow.  Junca,  the  basso,  is  at  Boulogua,  singing  in  the  Hu~ 
gitenots. 

H.  F.  Chorley,  the  musical  critic  at  the  London  Atheneeum, 
will  deliver  four  lectures  before  Easter,  at  the  London  Royal 
Institution;  on  ''National  Music." 

Neither  Offenbach's  new  opera,  L«  Roman  Contiqite,  or  Le- 
febvre  Wely's  RecrfTtteurs  have  met  with  great  success  in 
Paris. 

Hiller  has  written  an  opera  called  Loreley,  which  has  had  a 
great  success  at  Vienna. 

London. — The  sisters  Marchisio,  famous  on  the 
Continent,  have  made  their  debut  here  in  concert. 
The  Telegraph  says  : 

"The  d^tmtantes  both  give  evidence  of  having  been 
carefully  trained  in  the  school  of  Italian  singin<r,  as 
it  was  taught  and  practised  when  Rossini  wrote. 
Mile.  Carlotta's  voice  is  a  soprano  of  considerable 
compass,  and  of  great  power,  metallic  resonance, 
and  brilliancy.  Mile,  Barbara,  it  is  true,  betrayed 
no  perceptible  nervousness,  and  with  her  performance 
we  cannot  find  the  shadow  of  a  fault.  Her  voice  is 
a  genuine  and  rich  contralto  of  singularly  sympa- 
thetic quality,  of  rem.arkable  extent,  and  more  com- 
pletely uniform  in  tone  throughout  its  entire  com- 
pass than  that  of  any  singer  we  can  call  to  mind. 

Leipzig.  —  The  8th  Gewandhaus  concert  (Nov. 
28)  had  for  programme  :  Overture  by  the  Russian 
composer  Glinka,  to  the  opera  "Life  for  the  Czars" 
(first  time),  which  the  Siijnale  finds  "interesting  in  a 
few  passages,  but  as  a  whole,  without  effect  and 
dry"  ;  Aria  from  the  "Barber  of  Seville ;  "  Concerto 
(No.  10,  A  major)  for  violin  by  Spohr,  played  by 
Concertmaster  Dreyschock ;  Church  Aria,  by  Stra- 
della ;  Concert  Allegro  for  violin,  composed  and 
played  by  Dreyschock  ;  Symphony  (No.  l,in  B6)  by 
Robert  Schumann.  The  singer  was  Fraulein  Anna 
Reiss,  from  Mannheim,  who  showed  "  talent  with  a 
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respectable  degree  of  culture." — The  9th  Concert 
(Dec.  .5)  fell  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Mozart.  The  first  part  consisterl  of  a  Symphony  in 
B6  by  Haydn ;  a  Chorus  with  solo  from  "Castor 
and  Pollux,"  by  Ramcau  (17.37),  for  the  first  time, 
he  solo  sung  by  Frl.  Stralil  from  Berlin  ;  Cliaconno 
for  violin,  by  Bach,  played  by  Herr  Rtintgen,  of  the 
orchestra.  Part  Second  :  Compositions  of  Mozart ; 
viz. :  Overture  to  the  " Schanspiel-direclor" ;  Duet, 
Quartet  and  Finale  from  the  unfinished  opera  "L'Oca 
del  Cairo"  (the  Goose  of  Cairo),  first  time;  Concerto 
for  violin  and  viola;  Ave  veriim  corpus,  chorus. 

The  third  Concert  of  the  "Euterpe"  was  made  up 
of  two  formidable  works  :  1.  Robert  Schumann's 
cycle  of  ballads  :  "The  Page  and  the  King's  Daugh- 
ter," (poem  by  Geibel),  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  The  solos  were  simg  by  Frau  Dr.  Re- 
clam,  Frl.  Lessiak,  Herr  John,  music-director  in 
Halle,  Sabbath  from  Berlin,  and  otiiers ;  the  cho- 
ruses by  the  "Ossian"  and  "Arion"  societies.  The 
work  appears  to  have  "gained  ground"  with  the 
public.  2.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  at  the 
end  of  which  Herr  von  Bronsart,  the  director,  was 
called  out  amid  general  applause,  "a  fact,"  says  the 
Zeitschrift,  "which  stands  alone  in  the  musical  annals 
of  Leipzig." — In  the  4th  concert  such  larger  works 
were  excluded  in  favor  of  more  graceful  salon 
pieces.  Frau  Ingeborg  von  Bronsart,  pianiste, 
played  Bach's  Italian  Concerto,  a  Novelette  by  Schu- 
mann, and  the  A6  waltzes  of  Chopin,  to  great  accept- 
ance. Frl.  Jenny  Meyer,  a  fine  contralto  from  Ber- 
lin, sang  an  air  from  the  "Messiah,"  Cavatina  from 
Semiramide  and  Liszt's  ilignon's  song.  The  concert 
opened  and  closed  with  the  overtures  to  Les  Abenre- 
rages  (Cherubini)  and  Oberon  (Weber).  Liszt's 
"Feitlddnge,"  one  of  his  "Symphonic  Poems," 
formed  the  middle  part. 

The  record  of  ehureh  music  in  the  Thomas-kirche, 
including  Saturday  naotets  by  the  boy  choir,  and 
larger  works,  cantatas,  &c.,  with  orchestra  on  Sunday 
morning,  shows  as  follows  1  Nov.  23,  (Saturday,  1-J- 
P.  M.  )  :  Motet  by  Schicht-  "  Nach  einer  Priifung 
Icurzer  Tage."  Nov.  24.  Chorus  and  Choral  by 
Bach  :  "  Ix)rd  come  not  to  judgment."  Nov.  30. 
motet :  "  Open  the  doors  wide,"  by  Graun  ;  "  From 
heaven  above,"  by  Richter.  Dee.  1.  Hymn  :  "Wis- 
dom, fame  and  glory,"  by  Handel.  Dec.  7.  motet : 
"  Angelus  ad  pasto  res  ait,"  by  Orlando  Lasso ; 
"  Macht  hoch  die  Thiir,"  by  Hauptmann. 

The  weekly  "Evening  Entertainment"  of  the 
pupils,  with  their  professors,  in  the  Conservatoriuni, 
always  offers  a  substantial  programme.  For  instance ; 
Nov.  21.  \Hommage  a  Handel,  for  two  pianos,  by 
Moscheles  :  Idyl,  for  piano,  by  Hans  Seeling,  op.  6  ; 
Fantasia  for  piano,  op.  23,  Mendelssohn  ;  Sonata, 
piano  and  violin,  op.  12,  in  E,  Beethoven.  Nov.  29. 
Quintet,  strings,  in  A,  Mendelssohn  ;  Variations  for 
piano,  Handel ;  Sonata,  piano,  by  Domenico  Scar 
latti ;  Concerto,  no.  4,  for  piano,  Moscheles ;  Fantasia, 
piano,  Mendelssohn  ;  Andante  and  variations,  piano, 
Schumann.  Dec.  6.  String  Quartet,  in  C,  Mozart ; 
Trio  in  D  minor,  piano  and  strings,  Mendelssohn  ; 
Trio,  ditto,  in  E'l,  Mozart;  Concert  fantastiqiie,  piano 
and  orchestra,  Moscheles. 

Berlin. — Hans  von  Billow  (Liszt's  son  in  law 
who  plays  everything,  and  gives  whole  concerts  alone, 
without  a  note  before  him)  played  the  following 
pieces  at  his  second  soii-^e,  Nov.  29  :  Suite  in  F,  by 
Bach  ;  Sonata -in,  Ab  op.  110,  Beethoven  ;  Polonaise 
in  C  minor,  Liszt  ^  Reverie  fantastique,  op.  7,  Billow  ; 
two  Nsvelleties,  op.  22,  Schamann ;  Waltzes,  by 
Ehlert;  Waltzes,  by  Raff :;  Waltzes  in  E,  by  Schu- 
bert, transcribed  by  LisBt;  The  "  Carnival  of  Pesth,' 
by  Liszt. 

A  concert  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Prussian  fleet  was 
given  Dec.  ;1 ,  in  the  rausie  hall  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
under  Billow's  fiirecliion.  The  Coronation  mareh  by 
F.  Lux,  to  which   the  priae   had  been   unanimously 


awarded  among  83  competitors,  was  played.  Also 
a  new  overture  by  A.  Rubinstein  ;  a  "  Hungarian 
National  Rhapsody,"  by  Liszt  (piano  part  by  Biilow)' 
and  Beethoven's  Festival  Overture.  The  Domchor 
sang  two  new  choruses  for  men's  voices,  by  Meyer- 
beer. 

Robert  Rudecke  gave  his  second  subscription 
concert  Dec.  6.  Undine,  a  Fairy  Legend  for  chorus^ 
solo  and  orchestra  was  performed  ;  and  Herr  Laub 
executed  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  for  the 
violin. 

Ta'ibert's  music  to  Shakspeare's  "  Tempest "  is 
warmly  praise!  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  the 
stage,  but  was  given  in  the  concert  room,  with  the 
aid  of  a  connecting  poem.  Meyerbeer  has  been  put- 
ting some  music  to  a  new  spectacle  piece  at  the 
Victoria  theatre,  called  "  The  Forest  Queen,"  which 
is  based  upon  Auerbach's  charming  little  romance, 
■' .Toseph  im  Schnee."  Prof.  A.  B.  Marx  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  several  months. 

The  Royal  Dom-chor  gave  its  first  soiri^e,  under 
mnsic-direetor  Herzberg,  on  the  30th  Nov.  in  the  hall 
of  the  Singakademie.  We  translate  from  the  Neue 
Zeilschrijt : 

"The  Sancfus,  by  Palestrina,  written  in  simple, 
noble  church  style,  and  the  male  chorus  by  Vittoria 
[Populus  mens),  had  been  heard  before.  The  follow- 
ing pieces  were  new.  Caldara's  chorus  in  10  parts 
(Qui  tollis),  composed  and  carried  through  very  con- 
trapuntally  and  canonically  in  the  spirit  of  Pales- 
trina, his  unattainable  prototype  ;  J.  S.  Bach's  eight- 
part  motet :  "Be  not  afraid,"  and  his  Cantus  firmus 
(Lord,  my  shepherd),  characterizing  the  triumph  of 
the  Evangelical  faith  with  great  fire  and  boldness, 
were  splendidly  executed.  The  Hymn  for  male 
voices  (I  thank  thee,  dear  Lord),  by  Gumpelzhaimer, 
and  the  "Spiritual  Song  (Maria  das  .TungfrSuelein) 
by  Joseph  Eccard,  pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso,  betray 
in  their  great  simplicity  and  heart-felt  melody  a  deep 
religious  sense.  The  theme  of  Graun's  motet 
(Herr,  ich  habe  lieb  die  Stdtte)  seems  at  this  day 
rather  obsolete  and  out  of  place.  Aug.  Neithardt's 
noble  and  effective  chorus  ("Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death")  closed  the  soiree,  and  sadly  reminded  the 
company  of  the  great  loss  wliich  our  world  famous 
Dom-chor  has  sustained  this  year  in  the  death  of 
Neithardt,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Chor. 
Herzberg  proves  a  worthy  successor.  For  instru 
mental  pieces,  Herr  Leo  Lion,  a  pupil  of  Dreyschok's 
played  with  understanding,  clearness  and  certainty  a 
Fugue  in  F  minor  by  Mendelssohn,  and  a  Gavotte 
by  Sebastian  Bach." 

Cologne. — The  following  was  the  programme  of 
the  3th  Gesellschafts-Concert,  under  the  direction  of 
Ferdinand  Hiller. 

First  Part:  1,  Concert-Overture,  by  F.  Hiller 
(new — manuscript)  ;  2.  Aria  from  Handel's  Samson, 
sung  by  Mad.  Offermans  van  Hove,  from  the  Hague; 
3.  "Weihnachtslied,"  for  six  voices,  by  Sethus  Cal- 
visius  (1.587);  4.  Violin-Concerto,  No.  7,  by  L. 
Spohr.  'plaved  by  August  Kompel ;  5.  First  Finale 
from  Weber's  Eurycnthe.  Second  Part :  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony. 

Hiller's  new  overture  consists  of  a  single  fiery  al- 
legro, witliout  any  introduction,  or  other  change  of 
tempo.  It  is  the  effusion  of  a  lively  fancy,  which  is 
restrained,  by  the  sure  musical  knowledge  of  the 
composer,  within  the  limits  of  a  beautiful  form,  and 
moves,  with  great  dash  and  spirit,  in  the  domain  of 
musical  ideas.  It  was  most  favorably  received  by 
all  competent  judges  and  impartial  listeners  ;  and  is, 
without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  orchestral  works 
Hiller's  muse  has  produced. 

The  "Weihnachtslied"  of  the  celebrated  and 
learned  old  musician,  astrologer  and  chronologist, 
Sethus  Kalwifz  (1.556—1615)  of  Thuringia,  was 
given  a  capella  by  the  chorus  very  purely  and  grace- 
fuUv. 

"The  insertion  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  birthday  of 
Beethoven,  namely,  the  17th  December.  It  was 
played  in  splendid  style,  the  execution  of  the  first  al- 
legro, the  scherzo  and  the  finale  being  especially  good. 
— From  the  Niederrheinische  Musik-Zeitung. 
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Vocal*  with  Fiauo  Accozupaniznent. 

Quid  retribuam.     Solo  and  Quartet. ;  Lamhilotte.  50 

Although  Lambilotte's  Compositioos  for  the  Choirs 
of  the  Catholic  Church  may  lack  in  depth  and  science 
and  are  not  written,  perhaps.in  the  very  strictest  stjle, 
still,  in  the  universal  estimation  of  organists  and 
pingerp  who  consult  the  taste  and  understanding  of 
their  Congregations,  they  occupy  a  high  position. 
Choirs  [of  little  practice  can  hardly  find  anything 
more  pleasing  to  study.  The  above  piece  forms  one  of 
a  collection  of  fourteen,  all  of  which  have  long  been 
popular  abroad,  andare  fast  becoming  so  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Do  they  think  of  me  at  home.  With  Guitar  ac- 
companiment. Glover.  25 

An  easy  arrangement  of  a  very  pTetty  Song,  for 
which  there  is  a  large  demand. 

Home  love.     Ballad.  C.  W,  Glover.  25 

A  very  simple  Song,  the  melody  in  the  Tyrolean 
style.  Teachers  in  want  of  something  suitable  for 
beginners  will  find  it  as  useful  as  pleasing. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Annie  Laurie.     Transcription.        A.  Baumbach.  35 

Well  adapted  for  the  general  player.  The  name  of 
the  arranger  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  effective- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  arrangement. 

Louise  Waltz.  J.  E.  Howard.  25 

A  trifle,  but  well-written,  and  full  of  melody. 

Royal  Arch  Galop.  J.  P.  Clarke,  Miis.  Bac.  35 
A  well  marked,  dashing  piece  of  Dance-Music. 

Polish  Liberty  March.  R.  Barnekoy.  26 

Introducing  a  famous  Polish  National  air.  Not 
difficult. 

The  Band  passes.     Military  movement. 

Francesco  Bergei\  30 

A  piece  in  the  style  of  a  march,  first  heard  faintly 
in  the  distance,  then  coming  nearer,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly understood,  then  bursting  out,  as  if  quite 
near,  with  full  power,  and  finally  dying  away  gradu- 
ally like  the  music  of  a  band  marching  off.  The 
thing  is  nicely  done  and  will  find  many  admirers.  It 
has  passed  through  many  editions  in  England. 

Books. 

The  New  Germania.  A  collection  of  the  most 
favorite  Operatic  Airs,  Marches,  Polkas, 
Waltzes,  Quadrilles,  and  Melodies  of  the  day. 
Arranged  in  qrf^  easy  and  familiar  style  for 
four,  five  and'feix  instruments.     By 

B,  A,  BurdlU.  1,25 

A  very  desirable  collection  of  instrumental  music  ; 
one  that  the  musical  community  have  long  required, 
and  one  for  which  the  thousands  of  small  bands  and 
amateur  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  be  very 
thankful.  The  melodies  are  of  that  class  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  both  as  performers  and  lis- 
teners,, at  once  adopt  as  their  own  and  stamp  as  "fa- 
vorite." They  are  very  finely  arranged,  and,  as  the 
title  indicates,  in  a  style  easy,  familiar  and  acceptable 
to  all.  Mr.  Burditt  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  best  Bands  in  this 
city,, and  as  a  composer  and  arranger  of  this  class  of 
musib.  His  long  experience  has  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine correctly  as  to  what  he  wanted  in  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  how  it  was  wanted  ;  he  has  there- 
fore acted \i.nderstandingly  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  V 

Mosic  BY  Mah,.— ^usic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving*  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  vxw  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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TraDsltited  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

{Continued  from  page  34(5). 

Rome,  Feb.  22,  1831. 
A  thousand  tliaiiks  for  your  letter  of  the  8th, 
■whiuh  I  received  yesterday,  on  my  return  from 
Tivoli.  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  Fanny,  how  much 
I  am  pleased  with  the  plan  of  the  new  Sunday 
music  ;  it  is  a  brilliant  suggestion,  and  I  beg  you 
for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  it  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  much  rather  give  your  travelling  brother  a 
commission  to  write  something  new  for  you.  The 
man  will  gladly  do  that,  for  he  takes  really  too 
much  delight  in  you  and  your  idea.  You  must 
let  him  know  what  sort  of  voices  you  have  ;  must 
draw  these,  your  subjects,  into  counsel  as  to 
what  they  would  like  to  have  (for  the  people  has 
rights,  O  Fanny !)  ;  and  especially  I  think  it 
might  be  well  occasionally  to  lay  before  them 
something  right  easy,  appreciable  and  agreeable, 
— the  Litany  of  Sebastian  Bach  for  example  ! — 
seriously  however  I  mean  the  "Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael," or  the  Dixit  Dominus  of  Handel,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  And  will  you  not  also  now 
and  then  play  something  to  the  people  ?  That, 
I  should  think,  could  do  no  harm  to  you  or' them. 
They  must  take  a  breathing  spell,  and  you  must 
study  the  piano  ;  then  it  would  be  a  vocal  and 
instrumental  Concert.  I  wish,  though,  that  I 
might  listen,  and  pay  you  my  compliments  after- 
wards. Be  prudent  and  mild,  and  do  not  tax 
yourself  too  severely  ;  nor  the  voices  of  the  peo- 
ple either;  do  not  be  worried,  if  it  sounds  bad  ; 
give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue ;  do  not  beware  of 
entrance  to  Handel;  but  being  in,  bear  it  that 
whoever  misses  may  beware  of  thee ;  finally, 
take  care  that  the  singers  do  not  get  tired  of  it 
— this  above  all.     Thy  thee  loving  Polonius. 

One  piece  probably  already  owes  its  origin  to 
these  Sunday  music  parties.  That  is  to  say, 
when  you  wrote  to  me  about  them  lately,  I 
thought  whether  I  could  not  send  you  something 
for  them,  and  then  a  favorite  old  plan  of  mine 
came  up  again,  but  spread  itself  out  to  such  a 
breadth,  that  I  can  give  E  *  *  *  nothing  of 
it  to  take  with  him,  and  so  must  send  it  later. 
Hear  and  be  amazed  !  Since  I  was  in  Vienna  I 
have  half  composed  "  The  first  Walpurgis  night" 
of  Goethe,  but  have  had  no  courage  to  write  it 
out.  Now  the  thing  has  taken  shape,  but  has  be- 
come a  great  Cantata  with  full  orchestra,  and 
can  make  itself  quite  lively  ;  for  in  the  beginning 
there  are  Spring  songs  and  the  like;  —  then, 
when  the  watchmen  make  an  uproar  with  their 
forks  and  prongs  and  owls,  comes  in  the  hobgob- 
lin business  also,  and  you  know  T  have  an  espe- 
cial weakness  for  that  sort  of  thing  ;  then  come 
out  the  sacrificing  Druids  in  C  major  with  trom- 
bones; then  again  the  watchmen,  who  are  fright- 
ened, where  I  will  bring  in  a  tripping,  mysterious 
chorus ;  and  finally  at  the  close  the  full  sacrificial 
song — do  you  not  think,  that  may  be  a  new  sort 
of  Cantata  ?      I  do  not  need  an  instrumental  in- 


troduction, and  the  whole  is  animated  enough. 
It  will,  I  think,  soon  be  finished.  Altogether, 
composition  goes  on  briskly  again  now.  The 
Italian  Symphony  makes  great  progress  ;  it  will 
be  the  liveliest  piece  that  I  have  made,  especial- 
ly the  last  movement ;  for  the  Adagio  I  have  no- 
thing yet  decided,  and  believe  I  will  reserve  that 
for  Naples.  "  Verleih  iins  Frieden"  (Grant  us 
peace)  is  ready,  and  "  Wir  glaubcn  all  "  (We  all 
believe)  will  be  in  a  day  or  two;  only  I  cannot 
fairly  get  hold  yet  of  the  Scotch  Symphony ; 
should  I  have  in  these  times  a  good  suggestion,  I 
will  set  about  it  immediately,  and  write  it  quick- 
ly down  and  end  it.     Your  Felix. 

Rome,  March  1,  1831. 
While  I  write  the  date,  I  am  sad  to  think  how 
the  time  flies.  Ere  the  month  is  finished.  Holy 
Week  begins,  and  after  Holy  Week  I  shall  have 
been  as  long  as  possible  in  Rome.  Now  I  reflect 
whether  the  time  has  been  rightly  used,  and  I 
find  myself  remiss  in  all  corners.  If  I  only  could 
take  hold  here  of  one  of  the  two  symphonies  ! 
The  Italian  one  I  will  and  must  reserve  until  I 
have  seen  Naples,  for  that  must  play  its  part  in 
it ;  bnt  the  other  one  too  runs  away,  the  nearer  I 
try  to  come  to  it;  and  the  nearer  the  end  of  this 
Roman,  tranquil  time  approaches,  the  more  em- 
barrassed I  become,  and  the  less  will  it  go.  I 
feel  as  if  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  come 
again  to  such  comfortable  writing  as  here,  and 
therefore  I  should  like  to  get  everything  done. 
But  it  is  no  use  ;  only  the  "  Walpurgis  Night" 
progresses  rapidly,  and  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  end- 
ed. 

Then  again  I  wish  to  sketch  now  every  day,  so 
that  I  may  take  away  with  me  the  places  which  I 
would  remember  ;  and  I  have  much  to  see  yet, 
and  I  already  know  how  tJiis  month,  too,  will  sud- 
denly come  to  an  end,  and  I  shall  fail  again.  And 
verily  it  is  too  uniquely  beautiful  here  !  To  be 
sure,  things  are  much  changed,  and  there  is  not 
the  variety  and  gaiety  that  there  was  earlier ;  * 
neai-ly  all  my  acquaintances  have  gone  away ; 
the  streets  and  promenades  are  empty  ;  the  gal 
leries  are  closed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  in. 
News  from  abroad  fails  us  almost  entirely  (for  we 
first  learned  here  the  details  about  Bologna 
through  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung)  ;  people  come 
together  little  or  not  at  all ;  all  has  become  still ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  again  it  is  so  beautiful, 
and  the  mild,  warm  air  is  never  now  withdrawn 
from  us. 

Most  to  be  pitied  in  these  circumstances  are 
the  Vernet  ladies,  who  are  in  a  disagreeablejposi- 
tion.  The  hatred  of  the  whole  Roman  people  is 
singularly  directed  against  the  French  pension- 
aires,  of  whom  they  believe  that  they  alone 
would  easily  bring  about  a  revolution.  Vernet 
has  several  times  received  anonymous  threatening 
letters ;  indeed  he  has  found  before  his  atelier  an 
armed  Trasteverino,  who  took  to  flight  when 
Vernet  brought   his   musket ;  and  as  the  ladies 

*  Revolutionary  outbreaks  had  ooeurred  meanwhile  in  the 
Pontificial  States,  particularly  in  Bologna. 


are  entirely  cut  off  and  isolated  at  the  Villa, 
there  is  naturally  great  anxiety  in  the  family. 
In  the  meantime  all  has  remained  safe  and  quiet 
in  the  city,  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  there 
is  more  in  it  than  one  can  see.  But  the  German 
painters  are  actually  more  pitiable  than  I  can 
tell.  Not  only  have  they  shaven  off  their  beards, 
mustachios  and  whiskers,  openly  confessing  that, 
when  the  danger  is  over,  they  will  let  them  grow 
again;  but  the  long,  stout  fellows  go  home  at 
nightfall,  shut  them.selves  in,  and  nurse  their  fears 
there  all  alone.  Then  they  call  Horace  Vernet 
a  braggart,  and  it  is  indeed  quite  another  thing 
with  him  and  with  these  pitiful  creatures ; 
through  these  events  they  have  grown  really  in- 
tolerable to  me. 

Latterly  I  have  been  again  somewhat  in  the 
more  modern  ateliers.  Thorwaldsen  has  just 
finished  in  clay  a  statue  of  Lord  Byron  ;  he  is 
seated  upon  old  ruins,  with  his  feet  npon  the 
capital  of  a  column,  and  looks  off  as  if  on  the 
point  of  writing  something  on  the  tablet  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  He  has  represented  him, 
not  in  the  Roman,  but  the  simplest  costume  of 
the  present  day,  and  I  find  that  it  is  very  good 
and  does  not  disturb  the  impression.  The  whole 
has  that  natural  movement,  which  is  so  wonder- 
ful in  all  his  statues,  and  yet  he  looks  gloomy  and 
elegiac  enough,  and  not  at  all  affected.  Of  the 
procession  of  Alexander  I  should  have  to  write  a 
whole  letter  ;  for  never  has  sculpture  made  such 
an  impression  on  me,  as  that  has.  I  go  every 
week,  and  only  look  at  that,  and  march  with  the 
rest  there  into  Babylon.  I  was  recently  at  A's. 
He  has  brought  with  him  splendid  pencil  sketches 
from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  I  should  like  to  learn 
something  from  him  ;  but  I  fear  he  is  a  strong  ex- 
aggerator  and  never  draws  quite  true.  His  Col- 
iseum landscape  at  H.  Vs.  is  a  beautiful  romance ; 
in  the  actual  scene  I  have  found  nothing  of  those 
dense  groves  of  cypresses  and  orange-trees,  those 
fountains  and  bushes  in  the  middle  ground  ex- 
tending back  to  the  ruin.  His  mustachio  too  has 
vanished. 

Something  merry  now  for  a  conclusion.  How 
I  wish  that  you,  O  Fanny,  could  have  heard,  as 
a  counterpart  to  your  Sunday  musical  parties, 
the  music  which  we  lately  practised  here  on  Sun- 
day evening.  They  wanted  to  sing  Marcello's 
Psalms,  because  the  fast  days  still  continue,  and 
so  the  best  dilettanti  were  assembled  ;  a  Papal 
singer  in  the  middle  ;  a  maestro  at  the  piano,  and 
we  sang.  If  a  soprano  solo  occurred,  all  the 
ladies  pressed  forward,  every  one  wanted  to  sing 
it,  and  so  it  was  performed  tutti.  The  tenor  by 
my  side  never  hit  a  note  correctly,  and  wandered 
in  uncertain  regions  to  and  fro.  If  I  came  in 
with  the  second  tenor,  he  would  fall  into  my 
pitch ;  and  if  I  sought  to  help  him,  he  would 
think  it  was  my  other  part,  and  stick  fast  to  his 
own.  The  papal  singer  now  helped  the  soprani 
with  his  falsetto,  now  came  in  as  first  bass,  now 
quacked  the  alto,  and  when  all  was  of  no  avail, 
smiled  sadly  over  to  me,  and  we  exchanged  stol- 
en winks.    With  all  his  helping  the  maestro  often 
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lost  his  thread  himself,  and  got  a  bar  ahead  or 
behind,  and  then  we  fell  into  anarchy,  each  sing- 
ing as  he  pleased  and  what  he  pleased.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  serious  passage  for  the  basses  alone; 
they  all  set  in  properly,  but  in  the  second  bar 
burst  into  loud  laughter  ;  the  rest  of  us  joined  in, 
and  so  the  thing  ended  in  a  joke.  The  people, 
who  had  come  to  listen,  at  first  applauded  loudly, 
then  went  out  and  dispersed.  Eynard  came  in, 
heard  our  music,  made  a  grimace,  and  was  not 
seen  again. 

So   may  you  all   fare  well  and  be   happy  and 
well  and  glad.  Felix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Twenty-six  Letters  of  Joseph  Haydn. 

(Continued  from  page  322. j 

8. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Dated  at  his  Iiouse  in  Vienna, 

February  3,  1790. 

Flattering  as  was  your  invitation  yesterday, 
for  me  to  spend  this  last  evening  at  your  house — 
equally  painful  to-day  is  it  to  find  myself  unable 
to  thank  you  in  person  for  all  your  kindness. 
Great  as  my  regret  is  for  this,  equally  great  is 
my  wish  for  your  Grace's  utmost  possible  enjoy- 
ment, not  only  this  evening  but  for  ever  and 
ever.  Mine  is  past — for  to-morrow  I  return  to 
my  gloomy  solitude  '     God  grant  me  only  health 

—  I  fear  the  reverse  to-day.  1  am  far  from  be- 
ing well. 

God  preserve  your  Grace,  your  dear  husband 
and  your   lovely   children.     Again   I   kiss  your 
hand,  and  so  long  as  I  live  remain  unchangeably 
Your  Grace's,  &c.,  &c. 

9. — Haijdii  to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Dated  Bstoras,  Feb.  9, 1790. 
*  *'  #      '~       *  * 

And  now — here  I  sit  in  my  solitude — deserted 
— like  a  poor  orphan — almost  cut  oif  from  hu- 
man society — -melancholy — full  of  recollections 
of  noble  days  that  are  past  —  Yes,  alas  !  —  past 

—  and  who  knows  when  those  happy  days  will 
return  again  ?  Those  delightful  social  gather- 
ings, where  all  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul. 
all  those  delicious  musical  evenings, — which  are 
only  to  be  imagined,  not  described — where  are 
all  those  sources  of  inspiration  ?    Gone  are  they 

—  and  gone  for  a  long,  long  time  ! 

Let  not  your  Grace  wonder  that  I  have  so  long 
delayed  in  writing  my  thanks.  At  home  I  found 
everything  in  disorder.  For  there  I  knew  not 
whether  I  was  chapel  master  or  chapel  footman. 
There  was  nothing  to  comfort  me  —  my  house  all 
in  disorder — my  pianoforte,  usually  the  object  of 
my  love,  was  inconstant,  disobedient — it  rather 
excited  me  to  wrath  than  soothed  me  to  calm- 
ness —  I  could  sleep  but  by  snatches — my  very 
dreams  persecuted  me  —  for  as  in  my  dreams  I 
listened  all  delightedly  to  Le  Nozze  di  Figavn, 
the  abominable  North  wind  waked  me  and  al- 
most blew  off  my  night  cap.  In  three  days  I 
lost  some  20  pounds,  for  while  yet  on  the  way 
hither  all  traces  of  the  nice  Vienna  morsels  dis- 
appeared. Yes,  yes,  thought  I,  as,  in  the  eatino- 
house,  instead  of  the  juicy  boiled  beef,  I  had  to 
chew  upon  a  fifty-year-old  cow  —  instead  of  a 
ragout  with  small  dumplings,  a  piece  of  an  old 
sheep  with  yellow  cucumbers — instead  of  a  Bohe- 
mian pheasant,  a  piece  of  fried  beef  like  leather — 
instead  of  delicious  oranges  a  dschab  or  so-called 
coarse  salad — instead   of  pastry,   sliced    dried 


apples,  haselnuts,  &c.,  —  yes,  yes,  thought  I  to 
myself,  if  I  only  had  now  many  a  bit  for  which  I 
could  find  no  room  in  Vienna  !  Here  in  Estoras 
I  am  never  asked  "  will  you  take  chocolate  with 
or  without  milk  ?  What  shall  I  offer  you,  dearest 
Haydn?  Will  you  have  a  vanilla  or  a  pineapple 
ice  ?"  If  I  only  had  a  bit  of  good  Parmesan 
cheese,  now,  especially  during  Lent,  to  carry 
down  the  black  dumplings  and  home-made  mac- 
caroni  a  little  easier!  I  gave  orders  to-day  to 
the  porter  to  send  me  down  a  few  pounds. 

Forgive  me,  best  and  most  gracious  of  women, 
that  in  this  my  first  letter  I  wear  away  the  time 
with  such  a  mess  of  wretched  nonsense — pardon 
it  in  a  poor  fellow,  whom  the  Vienese  have  spoil- 
ed by  kindness.  I  am  beginning,  however,  by 
degrees  to  accustom  myself  once  more  to  coun- 
try life.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  I  set  my- 
self again  to  study,  and  reasonably  Haydnish. 

Your  Grace  has  doubtless  been  more  industri- 
ous than  I.  The  pleasing  Adagio  from  the 
Quartet  has  already,  I  hope,  attained  its  true  ex- 
pression under  your  beautiful  fingers.  I  hope 
my  good  friend,  fraulein  Peperl,  will  never  for- 
get her  master  in  singing  the  Cantata,  especially 
in  the  matters  of  a  clear  enunciation  of  the 
words  and  careful  vocalization  —  for  it  would  be 
a  sin  to  allow  so  fine  a  voice  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
breast.  I  pray  you  give  her  often  an  encourag- 
ing smile  or  I  shall  certainly  suspect  something 
is  wrong.  I  commend  myself  also  to  Monsieur 
Francois,*  whose  musical  talent  is  such,that  even 
when  he  sings  in  his  nightgown,  it  is  always  good. 
I  shall  encourage  him  by  often  sending  him  some- 
thing new.  Meantime  I  kiss  your  hands  again 
for  all  your  kindness,  and  am — &c.,  &c. 

10. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Dated,  Estoras,  March,  14,  1790. 

I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon  a  million  times  for 
being  so  tardy  in  answering  two  such  pleasing 
letters.  It  has  not  been  from  neglect  (against 
which  sin  Heaven  will  protect  me  so  long  as  I 
live,),but  to  the  multitude  of  duties  which  devolve 
upon  me  in  the  present  melancholy  condition  of 
my  most  gracious  prince.  The  death  of  his  wife 
has  so  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  that  we  are  forc- 
ed to  lay  out  all  our  strength  in  the  efiort  to 
arouse  him  from  his  forloru  condition.  The  first 
three  days  I  therefore  arranged  grand  chamber 
music  with  nothing  vocal.  The  poor  Prince, 
however,  fell  into  so  deep  a  melancholy  in  listen- 
ing to  the  first  piece — ■  my  favorite  Adagio  in  D 
— that  it  was  a  task  indeed  to  bring  him  out  of  it 
by  other  pieces. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  gave  an  Opera,  on  the 
fifth  a  comedy  and  so  at  last  the  daily  spectacle 
— at  the  same  time  putting  the  old  opera  of  Gass. 
laitn,'- L'Amor  artigiano,"  m  rehearsal,  because 
he  has  said  not  long  since,  he  should  like  to  see 
it.  I  wrote  three  new  airs  to  it,  which  I  shall 
send,  your  Grace,  very  soon — not  for  their  beau- 
ty, but  as  a  proof  of  my  industry. 

The  new  Symphony  promised  your  Grace, 
you  will  recieve  in  April  in  season  to  be  produced 
in  von  Kees's  concerts. 

Meantime  I  kiss  your  Grace's  hands  for  the 
biscuits,  which  came  to  hand  last  Tuesday.  They 
reached  me  just  as  1  had  swallowed  the  last  mor- 
sel of  the  previous  lot. 

That  my  dear  Arianne  has  met  with  applause 

*  Franz,  eldest  son — Peperl  (Josepha),  eldest  daughter  of 
Mad.  Geuzinger. 


in  the  Schottenbof,  enchants  me ;  only  I  recom- 
mend to  fraulein  Peperl  to  speak  the  words  dis- 
tinctly, especially  these  :  "  eld  tarda  amai."  I  am 
so  bold  as  to  wish  you  on  your  approaching  name 
day  all  imaginable  good  and  to  pray  to  you  to 
continue  me  in  your  grace  and  to  accept  me  still 
at  every  opportunity  as  your  unworthy  master. 
I  take  the  liberty  at  the  same  time  of  adding 
that  the  teacher  of  languages  can  come  hither 
any  day — the  cost  of  the  journey  will  be  repaid 
him  here.  He  can  come  down  by  diligence  or 
by  another  conveyance  of  which  he  can  hear 
daily  by  enquiring  at  the  Maschakerhof  inn. 

I  will  send  back  the  biscuit  box  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

As  I  am  convinced  that  your  Grace  sympa- 
thizes with  me  in  all  my  concerns  (which  I  am 
far  from  meriting)  I  will  inform  you  that  last 
week  I  received  an  extremely  pretty  gold  snuff- 
box 34  ducats  in  weight,  as  a  present  from  Prince 
Getting  von  Wallerstein,  with  an  invitation  to 
visit  him  this  season  at  his  expense — his  highness 
having  a  strong  desire  to  know  me  personally  (a 
pleasant  encouragement  to  my  weak  spirit). — 
Whether  I  shall  get  up  resolution  enough  to  un- 
dertake this  journey  is  another  question. 

And  now  I  pray  you,  excuse  this  hasty  letter 
and  believe  me,  &c.,  &c. 

P.  S. — My  compliments  to 
Herr  Geuzinger,  &c. 

I  have  lost  my  honest  and  faithful  coachman, 
who  died  on  the  25th  of  the  last  month. 

1 1 . — Hai/dii  to  Mail.    Geuzinger, 

Estoras,  May  13,  1790. 
*  *  -*  *  * 

With  astonishment  I  read  your  dear  letter,  at 
seeing  in  it  your  Grace  had  not  received  my  last 
missive,  in  which  I  wrote  that  our  landlord  had 
accepted  a  stranger  who  had  happened  to  come 
to  Estoras  as  teacher  of  French,  upon  which  I 
immediately  wrote  my  apologies  both  to  your 
Grace  and  to  your  family  tutor.  Most  estimable 
patroness  —  this  is  not  the  first  time,  that  letters 
of  mine  and  several  other  persons  have  been 
lost ;  for  our  mail  bag  is  always  opened  on  the 
way  at  Oedenburg  (where  letters  posted  there 
are  added  to  ours)  by  the  house  master  ;  hence 
mistakes  and  other  unpleasant  mishaps  have  of- 
ten occurred  there.  However,  to  be  safe  for  the 
future  and  to  defeat  such  shameless  curiosity,  I 
shall  enclose  all  my  letters  in  an  extra  envelope 
addressed  to  Herr  Portier  Pointner.  This  aiiair 
troubles  me  so  much  the  more,  as  it  has  given 
your  Grace  occasion  to  chide  me  for  an  instance 
of  neglect,  against  which  Heaven  preserve  me  ! 
But  as  to  this  or  these  curious  persons,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  last,  nor  in  fact  any  of  the  letters, 
which  was  not  perfectly  innocent  in  all  respects. 
But  now,  most  estimable  Patroness,  when  shall  I 
have  the  priceless  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Grace 
in  Estoras  ?  As  my  duties  do  not  allow  me  to 
come  to  Vienna,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  idea 
of  kissing  your  Grace's  hands  this  summer  here,in 
which  flattering  hope  I  am,  &c.,  &c. 

12. — Haydn   to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Estoras,  May  30, 1790. 
***** 

When  I  received  your  Grace's  last  estimable 
communication,  I  had  just  been  in  Oedenburg 
making  inquiries  for  the  lost  letter.  The  house- 
master there  swore  by  all  that  is  holy,  that  he  at 
that  time  had  seen  no  letter  in  my  hand  writing ; 
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hence  it  must  have  been  lost  here  in  Estovns ! 
Be  this  now  as  it  may.  Scanrlal  has  not  found 
the  least  foundation  for  a  hint  against  me,  far  less 
against  your  (!racR,  since  the  entire  contents  of 
my  letter  were  devoted  in  part  to  my  opera,  La 
vera  Conslaiiza,  which  wasgiven  in  the  new  Thea- 
tre in  the  Landstrasse,  and  in  part  to  the  French 
teacher,  who  at  the  time  was  expected  in  Es- 
toras.  Your  Grace  can  therefore  be  perfectly 
free  from  anxiety,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  past 
but  for  the  future  ;  for  my  friendship  and  esteem 
for  your  Grace  (tender  as  they  are)  will  never 
go  too  far, — having  at  all  times  before  my  ej'es 
the  respect  due  to  the  sublime  virtues  of  your 
Grace — virtues  which  not  I  alone,  but  all  persons 
who  know  your  Grace  must  admire.  Let  not 
your  Grace  then  be  discouraged  from  comforting 
me  occasionally  with  your  delightful  letters — 
which  are  most  necessary  to  me  in  my  solitude  to 
the  cheering  of  my  oftimes  deeply  depressed 
spirits.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  be  with  your  Grace 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pour  out  my  disap- 
pointments and  troubles  and  to  inhale  new  life 
from  your  Grace's  sympathy.  Under  the  pres- 
ent management  of  aflairs,  I  am  exposed  to  many 
annoyances,  which  here  I  must  bear  in  silence. 
The  only  remaining  comfort  is  that,  praise  God, 
I  am  in  health  and  take  delight  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. Only  I  am  sorry  that,  in  spite  of  this 
pleasure  in  my  work,  your  Grace  must  wait  so 
long  for  the  promised  symphony.  This  time 
however  the  cause  is  a  certain  necessity,  which 
my  circumstances  and  the  present  rise  in  prices 
has  occasioned.  Tour  Grace  must  not  however 
be  angry  on  this  account  with  your  Haydn,  who, 
however  often  the  Prince  absents  himself  from 
Estoras,  can  never  obtain  permission  to  go  for  24 
hours  to  Vienna.  It  is  hardly  credible,  and  yet 
the  refusal  is  always  made  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  in  fact,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  press  the  matter. 

Well,  in  God's  name  !  This  period  will  pass 
away,  and  another  time  come,  when  I  shall  enjoy 
the  inestimable  delight  of  again  sitting  by  your 
Grace  at  the  pianoforte,  and  listening  to  Mozart's 
masterpieces,  and  of  kissing  your  hands  for  so 
many  favors. 

In  this  hope  I  am,  &c.,  &c. 

13. — Haydn  to  Mad.   Geuzinger. 

Estoras,  June  6, 1790. 

*  *  *  *  » 

I  am  heartily  concerned  that  your  Grace  re- 
ceived my  last  letter  so  late  ;  but  no  Hussar  left 
Estoras  last  week.  It  was  not  my  fault,  that  the 
letter  was  so  long  in  reaching  you. 

Between  us !  I  allow  your  Grace  to  know 
that  our  Mademoiselle  Nanette  has  given  me  an 
order  to  compose  a  new  pianoforte  sonata  for 
your  Grace,  which  however  must  fall  into  no 
other  hands.  I  consider  myself  very  happy  in 
receiving  such  an  order.  The  sonata  will  reach 
your  Grace  at  the  farthest  in  14  days.  The 
above-mentioned  Mademoiselle  offered  to  pay 
me  for  the  work,  but  your  Grace  can  easily  ima- 
gine that  I  shall  at  all  times  refuse  such  an  offer. 
For  me  the  highest  reward  will  always  be  to  hear 
that  I  have  earned  some  degree  of  applause ; 
meantime  I  am  with  highest  respect,  &c.,  &c. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Breslau. — Carl   Keinecke   produced   here  a  new 
pianoforte  Concerto  of  his  own   composition  on  the 

2l8t. 


TranRliitecl  for  tbis  .Tournal. 

Franz  Schubert. 

A    BIOr.UAPIIICAI,   SKKTCIT. 

From  the  German  of  Dn.  IIeinrioh  von  Kreissle. 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

ITow  great  a  loss  Art  has  suftbrod  Iiy  tlic  early 
death  of  Rchuliert,  can  be  better  judged  by  tlio  pres- 
ent generation,  than  it  could  be  by  his  contempora- 
ries. For  if  tlie  singer  now  perhaps  is  wanting,  wbo 
could  identify  liimself  witii  the  very  spirit  of  Schu- 
bert's song,  and  achieve  such  extraordinary  success 
with  it,  as  Voffl  did,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  pres- 
ent musical  public,  apart  from  the  general  progress 
in  culture,  enjoys  the  decided  advantage  of  having 
learned  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  many-sided 
activity  of  the  artist,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
publication  and  performance  of  many  works  of  his 
still  unknown  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  else  somehow 
inexplicably  consigned  to  oblivion,  especially  his  in- 
strumental compositions';  and  so  they  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  to  form  to  themselves  an  image 
of  the  whole  man. 

Whoever  has  fairly  taken  in  tlie  most  important 
works  of  Schubert,  must  say  without  hesitation,  that 
a  master  of  the  first  rank,  at  least  in  one  relation, 
stanrls  before  him. 

Franz  Schubert  belongs  to  that  stately  series  of 
composers  with  whom  the  German  nation,  and  only 
this  by  reason  of  its  indwellins  depth  and  universali- 
ty of  mind,  from  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  to 
the  present  day,  has  never  ceased  to  endow  the 
world  ;  and  every  single  one  of  whom  has  achieved 
such  eminence  in  one  branch  of  the  various  provinces 
of  music,  that  his  creations  could  not  be  replaced  by 
those  of  the  rest  in  the  same  department. 

In  Handel's  works,  and  in  those  of  Bach,  Gluck, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, Weber,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann,  all  the  kinds  of  music  thus  far  known,  the 
song  not  excepted,  arc  found  nobly  represented;  but 
while  these  carried  the  different  forms  of  so-called 
sacred  music,  and  then  tlie  Opera,  the  Symphony, 
&c.,  to  the  acme  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  it  was  re- 
served to  Franz  Schubert  in  the  comparatively  small- 
er frame  of  the  song  to  surpass  them  all,  and  lend 
complete  expression  to  the  German  spiritual  and 
mental  life,  through  all  its  innumerable  and  wonder- 
ful shades,  from  the  bright  dancing  melody  of  the 
"  Son  of  the  Muses,"  and  the  Idyl  of  the  "  Miller  " 
songs,  to  the  dark,  complaining  tone  of  the  "Hurdy- 
gurdy  man"  and  the  Ossianie  battle  and  cloud 
pictures. 

In  the  song  he  became  the  central  point  for  the 
whole  modern  development  of  this  kind  of  music, 
which  also  reached  its  first  culmination  through 
him. 

From  the  old  stand-point  of  song  writing,  before 
him,  only  the  general  mood  of  feeling  cont.ained  in 
the  poem  was  reproduced,  without  any  shading  of 
expression  in  the  detail.  But  now  suddenly  a  dra- 
matic element,  before  unknown,  came  out,  which 
was  calculated  to  lend  individual  significance,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  brilliancy  and  blending  of  color, 
to  the  single  parts  of  the  poem.  The  union  of  no- 
ble words  with  noble  melodies,  the  intimate  interpen- 
etration  of  the  music  and  the  poem  was,  to  the  joy 
and  astonishment  of  the  friends  of  true  Art,  accom- 
plished in  the  happiest  manner :  and  the  Song,  here- 
tofore moving  only  in  the  simplest  form,  soon  raised 
itself  to  one  of  the  most  important  genera  of  Art 
of  modern  times, — one  which  has  served  the  deeper 
German  life  of  feeling  as  a  limited  indeed,  but  al- 
ways trustworthy  place  of  refuge,  when  it  has  had  to 
turn  away  unsatisfied  and  out  of  humor  from  the  pub- 
lic musical  doings. 

During  his  lifetime  he  was  especially  known  and 
valued  only  as  a  song  composer,  and  even  there 
within  a  narrower  range  than  afterwards.  Of  his 
piano-forte  compositions  for  a  long  time  only  a  small 


part  wore  known  ;  his  other  instrumental  works  be- 
came known  still  later,  and  not  always  in  his  native 
city  first.  lie  has  tried  his  hand  in  nearly  all  the 
forms  of  music.  Besides  about  COO  songs,  ho  wrote 
operas,  orcrturcs,  Kympbonies,  masses,  trios,  qu.a- 
tuors  and  fpiintuors,  a  (xrand  octet,  choruses,  canta- 
tiis,  olfortories  and  gradiials,  two  Slahiil  Afatfrs  and 
Hal/('lnJ(t/is,  vocmI  f|M:irlcts,  Italian  arias  and  a  multi- 
tude of  two  and  four-lunid,  great  and  littlo  pi:mo 
pieces,  such  as  :  Sonatas,  variations,  fantasias,  ron- 
dos, impromptus,  Moiimils  musicals,  diixdissemerits, 
dances  and  marches,  all  more  or  less  full  of  beauties 
and  line  interesting  traits. 

When  we  consider  the  astonishing  multitude  of 
Schubert's  published  works  alone,  we  are  convinced 
that  their  creator,  whom  death  surprised  in  his  thirty- 
second  ye.ar,  must  have  wrought  with  as  great  fa- 
cility as  restless  activity ;  and  his  compositions  are 
not  sparing  of  notes. 

In  fact  Schubert  was  uncommonly  fruitful  and  in- 
dustrious, and  one  may  well  say,  that  he  has  faith- 
fully and  honestly  improved  the  talent  entrusted  to 
him. 

As  a  general  rule  he  began  his  day's  work*  in  the 
forenoon  hours,  and  continued  it  uninterruptedly  un- 
til dinner  time  ;  then  his  whole  being  was  absorbed 
in  music.  He  often  felt  himself  affected  by  his  com- 
positions, and  eye-witnesses  assure  us,  they  could 
gsither  from  his  shining  eye  and  altered  speech,  how 
mightily  it  wrought  within  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  given  just  as  regu- 
larly to  social  enjoyment;  in  the  fine  season  of  the 
year  to  excursions  into  the  country,  in  the  company 
of  friends  ;  and  sometimes  it  happened,  when  he  felt 
well  with  them  and  could  not  bear  to  part  from  beau- 
tiful Nature,  that  an  accepted  invitation  for  the  even- 
ing was  thrown  to  the  winds  ;  this  led  to  embarrass- 
ments, it  is  true,  but  they  did  not  trouble  hira  long. 
But  certainly  it  needed  but  the  least  excitement,  after 
his  work  was  over,  to  wake  his  never  resting  soul 
again ;  the  charming  Serenade  of  Shakespeare 
("Hark,  hark,  the  lark")  was  composed  on  such  a 
pleasure  party  in  a  tavern,  put  upon  paper,  and,  the 
fit  occasion  offering,  was  sung  at  sight  from  the 
sheet. 

"  If,"  says  Robert  Schumann,  "fruitfuless  be  a 
main  mark  of  genius,  then  Schubert  is  one  of  the 
greatest.  •  He  would  by  degrees  perhaps  have  set  the 
entire  German  literature  to  music;  and  if  Telemann 
requires  that  a  regular  composer  should  be  able  to 
compose  the  entrance  ticket  given  at  the  city  gate,  he 
might  have  found  his  man  in  Schubert.  Wherever 
he  inclined,  music  gushed  forth  ;  ^schylus,  Klop- 
stock,  so  coy  to  composition,  yielded  under  his  hands, 
just  as  from  the  light  measures  of  W.  Miiller  and 
others  he  had  won  their  deepest  strings." 
(To  be  continued.) 

*  Schubert  can  only  be  called  laborious  in  the  sense,  that, 
restlessly  creating  from  himself,  besought  to  fix  the  fullness  of 
his  thoughts  on  paper.  For  what  in  ordinary  life  is  called  labor, 
and  especially  for  all  mechanical  labor  he  had  no  liking  ;  and 
this,  together  with  his  none  too  regular  way  of  life,  which 
prevented  him  from  appearing  with  the  desired  punctuality 
at  the  hours  of  rehearsal,  was  probably  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  long  retain  his  function  as  Correpetitor  at  the 
Kiirnthnerthor  theatre. 


(From  Novello's  Musical  Times.) 

Life  and  Labors  of  Vincent  ITovello. 

BY    MARY    COWDEN    CLARKE. 

(Continued  from  page  347.) 

Among  the  distinguished  literary  friends  whom  the 
Novellos  had  the  pleasure  to  assemble  in  their  small 
drawing-room  at  240  Oxford  Street,  may  be  named 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Shelley,  Keats,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Coulson,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
Henry  Robertson,  and  John  Byng  Gattie.  The  two 
last  are  named  liere,  not  so  much  for  their  publicly- 
known  attainments,  as  for  their  consociation  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch,  in  the 
sonnet  which  Leigh  Hunt  addressed/ 
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To  Henry   Robertson,  John  Gattie,  and  Vin- 
cent NovELLO,  not  keeping  their  appointed  hour. 
Harry,  my  friend,  who  full  of  tasteful  glee 
Have  music  all  about  you.  heart  and  lips  ; 
And  John,  whose  voice  is  like  a  rill  that  slips 

Over  the  sunny  pebbles  breathingly  ; 

And  Vincent,  you,  who  with  like  mastery 
Can  dmce  the  notes  with  Jfutterijig  Jin^er-tips, 
Liice  fairies  down  a  hill  hurrying  their  trips. 

Or  sway  the  organ  roitlijirm  royalty  ; 
Why  stop  ye  on  the  road?     The  day  'tis  true, 
Shows  us  as  in  a  diamond  all  things  clear,    - 
And  makes  the  hill-surmountinj^  eye  rejoice. 
Doubling:    the  earthly  green,  the  heavenly  blue  ; 
But  come,  complete  the  charm  of  such  a  sphere, 
And  give  the  btauty  of  the  day  a  voice. 

No  apology  need  be  offered  for  quoting  tlie  above, 
which  in  its  italicized  lines  so  accurately  as  well  as 
poetically  char.tcterises  the  excellence  of  Vincent 
Novello's  playing.  As  affording  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  friendly  ease  which  distinguished  the  meetings  in 
the  little  "drawing-room,  a  passage  from  Charles 
Lamb's  delightful  Pjlia  essay,  called  a  "  Chapter  on 
ears,"  may  also  be  subjoined  : — 

*  *  *  "  Something  like  this  scene-turning  I 
have  experienced  at  the  evening  parties  at  the  house 

of  my  good   Catholic   friend,  A^ov ,  who,   by  the 

aid  of  a  capital  organ,  himself  the  most  finished  of 
players,  converts  his  drawing-room  into  a  chapel,  his 
week-days  into  Sundays,  and  the.se  latter  into  minor 
heavens.*  When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of 
those  solemn  anthems,  which  peradventure  .  struck 
upon  my  heedless  ear,  rambling  in  the  side-aisles  of 
the  dim  abbey,  some  five  and  thirty  years  since,  wak- 
ing a  new  sense,  and  putting  a  soul  of  old  religion  in- 
to my  young  apprehension, — (whether  it  be  tJiat,  in 
which  the  psalmist,  weary  of  the  persecutions  of  bad 
men,  wishetb  to  himself  dove's  wings — or  tr.at  other, 
which,  with  a  like  measure  of  sobriety  and  pathos, 
inquireth  by  what  means  the  young  man  shall  best 
cleanse  his  mind) — a  holy  calm  pervadeth  me.  I 
am  for  the  time 

rapt  above  earth, 

And  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth. 

But  when  this  master  of  the  spell,  not  content  to 
have  laid  a  soul  prostrate,  goes  on,  in  his  power,  to 
inflict  more  bliss  than  lies  in  her  capacity  to  receive, 
— impatient  to  overcome  her  '  earthly'  with  his 
'heavenly,' — still  ponring  in,  for  protracted  hours, 
fresh  waves  and  fresh  from  the  sea  of  sound,  or  from 
that  inexhausted  German  ocean,  above  which,  in  tri- 
umphant progress,  dolphin-seated,  ride  those  Arions, 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  their  attendant  tritons. 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  a  countless  tribe,  whom  to  at- 
tempt to  reckon  up  would  but  plunge  me  again  in  the 
deeps, — I  stagger  imder  the  weight  of  harmony,  reel- 
ing to  and  fro  at  my  wits'  end  ;  clouds  of  frankin- 
cense oppress  me — priests,  altars,  censers,  dazzle  be- 
fore me — the  genius  of  his  religion  hath  me  in  her 
toils — a  shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my 
friend,  late  so  naked,  so  ingenuous — he  is  Pope, — 
and  by  him  sits,  like  as  in  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a 
she-Pope  too,  tri-coroneted  like  himself!  I  am  con- 
verted, and  yet  a  Protestant, — at  once  malleus  heret- 
icorum,  and  myself  grand  Heresiarch  ;  or  three  her- 
esies centre  in  my  person  ;  I  am  Marcion,  Ebion,  and 
Cerinthus — Gog  and  Magog — what  not  ? — till  the 
coming  in  of  the  friendly  supper-tray  dissipates  the 
figment,  and  a  draught  of  true  Lutheran  beer  (in 
which  chiefly  my  friend  shows  himself  no  bigot)  at 
once  reconciles  me  to  the  rationalities  of  a  purer 
faith ;  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine  unterrifying 
aspects  of  my  pleasant  countenanced  host  and  host- 
ess." 

Truly  a  pleasant  sight  was  that  same  drawing- 
room  at  240,  Oxford  Street,  when  poets,  artists,  and 
musicians,  friends  of  the  master  of  the  house,  met  in 
kindly,  lively  converse.  The  walls  simply  colored 
of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  and  hung  with  a  few  choice 
water-color  drawings  by  Varley,  Copley  Fielding, 
Havell,  and  Cristall  (who  were  also  personally  known 
to  Vincent  Novello) ;  the  floor  covered  with  a  plain 
grey  drugget  bordered  by  a  tastefuUy-designed  gar 
land  of  vine-leaves,  drawn  and  embroidered  by  Mrs. 
Novello ;  towards  the  centre  of  the  room  a  sofa-table 
strewed  with  books  and  prints ;  and  at  one  end,  a 
fine-toned  chamber-organ,  on  which  the  host  preluded 
and  played  to  his  listening  friends,  when  they  would 
have  him  give  them  "  such  delights,  and  spare  to  in- 
terpose them  oft"  between  the  pauses  of  their  anim- 
ated conversation.  Keats,  with  his  picturesque  head, 
leaning  against  the  instrument,  one  foot  raised  on  his 
knee  and  smoothed  beneath  his  hands  ;  Leigh  Hunt, 
with  his  jet-black  hair  and  expressive  mouth  ;  Shel- 
ley, with  his  poet's  eyes  and  brown  curls ;  Lamb, 
with  his  spare  figure  and  earnest  face  ;  all  seen  by 
the  glow  and  warmth  and  brightness  of  candle- 
light, when  the  young  musician  and  his  friends  as- 
sembled in  that  ostentatious  informal  fashion  which 

,  *  I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go  ; 

'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below. — Dr.  Watts. 


gave  zest   to  professional    social   intercourse  at  the 
then  period. 

(To  be  continued. > 


Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

By  J.  W.  Davison. 

(Concluded  from  page  350.) 

The  second  part  of  the  oratorio  commences  with 
an  air  for  soprano,  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  in  two  move- 
ments, the  first  in  ihe  minor,  ihe  second  in  the  major 
key  of  B.  In  the  first  the  style  of  the  music,  as  well 
as  of  the  words,  is  one  of  tender  expostulation,  as 
though,  while  chastising  to  chasten,  the  Almighty 
felt  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  His  creatures, 
and  expressed  it  through  the  month  of  an  angel. 
The  second  movement,  '•  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  in  a 
vigorous  and  lofty  tone,  sets  forlb  the  Divine  promise 
to  maintain  and  help  the  faithful  under  all  circum- 
stances. A  world  of  eulogy  has  been  lavished  on 
this  fine  song,  to  which  we  need  add  nothing  but  a 
tribute  to  the  judgment  exhibited  by  Mendelssohn  in 
placing  it  where  it  stands.  Doubtless  he  was  awr^ro 
that  no  chorus,  however  grand,  could  come  immedi- 
ately after  "  Thanks  be  to  God."  But  that  was  not 
all ;  the  way  in  which  "  Be  not  afraid  "  is  introduced, 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  amends  for  the  absence  of  a 
chorus  at  the  beginning.  This  long  and  elaborately 
developed  piece  enlarges  on  the  sentiments  of  liojio 
and  encouragement  expressed  in  the  song,  which  it 
succeeds  by  a  bold  and  unexpected  transition  from 
the  key  of  B  to  that  of  G.  "The  same  transition  is 
repeated  whenever  the  principal  theme  is  resumed, 
and  with  especial  eflrect  after  the  impassioned  episode 
in  E  minor,  "  Though  thousands  languish." 

A  scene  of  considerable  importance  in  the  progress 
of  the  oratorio  ensues.  Elijah  again  taxes  Ahab 
with  idolatry,  and  again  threatens  him  with  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  wrath.  This  is  conveyed  in  one 
of  the  grandest  of  all  the  recitatives,  at  the  end  of 
which  occurs  a  point  calculated  to  impress  even  those 
wholly  uninitiated  in  the  musical  art  with  a  sense  of 
its  eloquence  and  beauty.  We  allude  to  the  very 
striking  passage,  "And  the  Lord  shall  smite  all 
Israel,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  in  the  water."  Mendelssohn 
rarely  condescends  to  a  direct  imitation  of  the  picture 
sucrgested  by  sentences  to  be  declaimed  or  sung — to 
"  word  paintinir,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  by  no  means  so 
often  as  Handel,  for  example;  but  when  he  does,  it 
is  invariably  with  a  result  so  successful  that  the 
gravest  criticism  holds  him  justified.  The  idea  of 
the  "reed  shaken  in  the  water"  was  evidently  as 
tempting  to  Mendelssohn  as  the  floods  standing 
"  upright  as  an  heap  "  to  Handel.  The  tremolo  for 
the  stringed  instruments,  with  the  voice  of  the 
Prophet  —  uttering  his  denunciation,  in  solemn 
phrases — beneath,  produces  an  effect  wholly  opart 
from  anything  cither  Mendelssohn  or  any  other 
master  has  written.  The  hearer  will  find  attention  to 
this  passage  well  repaid  by  the  interest  and  admiration 
it  is  sure  to  excite. 

A  new  asrent  now  appears  in  the  shape  of  Jezebel, 
Ahah's  wicked  queen,  who  reveals  herself  to  the 
people,  and  narrating,  one  by  one,  the  presuined 
offences  of  the  Prophet,  exasperates  her  hearers  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  fury,  until  they  resolve  upon 
Elijah's  destruction.  This  is  presented  in  a  series  of 
recitatives  for  the  queen,  with  brief  choral  responses 
for  the  people  ;  the  whole  terminating  with  a  chorus 
(in  A  minor) — "  Woe  to  him,  he  shall  perish."  The 
musical  expres.sion  is  throughout  most  vivid.  The 
progressive  influence  of  the  words  of  Jezebel — the 
low  tones  in  which,  answering  her  querv,  "  Have 
ye  not  heard  he  hath  prophesied  against  all  Israel  ?  " 
the  people  murmur  "  ll'e  heard  it  ii'ith  our  ears,"  and 
then,  like  distant  thunder  rapidly  approaching,  swell 
out  into  the  ejaculation  "  He  shall  perish  .'  "  the 
increasing  emphasis  of  Ihe  queen,  at  each  step  in  the 
accusation,  echoed  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  who 
become  more  and  more  incensed  as  she  p'"Oceeds, 
until  her  energetic  t;dmonition — "  Seize  Elijah,  and 
do  unto  him  as  he  has  done  !  " — is  caught  and  devel- 
oped in  the  chorus  named  above — are  one  and  all 
conveyed  with  masterly  skill.  The  interest  grows 
deeper  and  deeper  until  the  culminating  point  is 
attained,  and  the  rage  of  the  infuriated  multitude  is 
depicted  in  the  chorus — at  first  incoherently,  voices 
echoing  voices  on  the  words,  "  Woe  to  him  1" — then 
bursting  forth  with  unanimous  vehemence  in  the 
exclamation,  "  He  shall  perish!"  The  passage  in 
unison — "  So  go  j'e  forth,  seize  on  him,  he  shall  die" 
— brings  this  scene  to  an  end  just  at  the  moment 
when  astonishment  at  the  genius  of  the  composer  has 
reached  its  height. 

Obadiah  then,  in  a  recirative  full  of  promise  and 
consolation,  ending  with  an  exquisitely  melodious 
phrase  to  the  words,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  doth  go 
with  thee,"  warns  the  Prophet  to   seek  safety  in  the 


wilderness.  Elijah  obeys  ;  but  strength  deserts  him  ; 
his  sjiirits  arc  exhausted,  and  he  longs  for  death. 
This  is  revealed  in  an  air  of  infinite  pathos,  "  It  \a 
enough,  O  Lord  "  (in  F  sharp  minor,)  where  may  he 
remarked  the  admirable  employment  of  the  violon- 
cellos, which  share  the  melody  with  Elijah,  as  though 
they  were  the  voices  of  unseen  spirits,  sympathizing 
with  his  anguish  and  distress.  In  ihe  second  part 
the  movement  changes  from  slow  to  quick  ;  and  in 
the  exclamntinn,  "  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord  God  of  Hosts."  the  Prophet  for  a  time  forgets 
his  griefs  in  the  holiness  and  dignity  of  hi.s  mission. 
He  soon,  however,  relapses  into  the  strain  of  despon- 
dency with  which  the  air  sets  out.*  But  nngcls  hover 
near,  and  encourage  him  with  words  of  comfort. 
They  bid  him  look  towards  the  mountain,  whence 
the  Lord  will  come  to  help  him  ;  re|iroach  him  for 
sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  his  affliction,  and  cite 
God's  own  sleepless  watchfulness  over  Israel  as  an 
example  for  emulation. 

All  the  above  is  comprised  in  a  tenor  recitative, 
"  See  how  he  sleepeth  under  a  juniper  tree;  "  an 
unaccompanied  trio  for  female  voices  (in  D),t  "  Lift 
thine  eyes  to  the  mountains  ;  "  and  a  chorus  fin  D), 
"  He,  watching  over  Israel."  The  recitative  is  soft 
and  appealing ;  the  trio  simple,  unaffected,  and 
beautiful.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite — "  angelic" 
we  might  sav,  without  hyperbole — than  the  effect  of 
the  three  female  voices  in  such  a  place.  The  audience 
are  impiessed  with  all  that  it  is  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  Prophet,  and,  like  him,  are  fortified  and 
consoled.  "  He,  watching  over  Israel,"  should  never 
be  separated  from  the  trio,  of  of  which  it  is  only  the 
development. t  This  chorus  is  beautiful  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  convey.  Jfelody  never 
assumed  a  more  enticing  shape ;  harmony  never 
clothed  it  with  greater  purity.  The  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, too,  are  transparent  —  undulating  as 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  gentle  lake.  Better  than 
all  this,  however — which  might  be  said  of  abstract 
music  without  reference  to  any  particular  text — "  He, 
watching  over  Israel  "  expresses  to  perfection  the 
sentiments  that,  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  heavenly 
messenaers,  inspire  the  favored  minister  of  Almighty 
God  with  new  strength,  fervor,  and  holy  resignation. 

The  music  now  assumes  a  gi aver  character.  The 
end  of  the  Prophet's  mission  is  at  hand  ;  but  still 
there  remains  something  for  him  to  do.  An  angel 
directs  his  steps  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  which 
is  distant  a  journey  of  forty  days  and  nights.  The 
injunction  is  embodied  in  a  contralto  recitative, 
"  Arise,  Elij.ah  ;  "  to  which  the  Prophet  retorts  that 
bis  to'l  has  been  in  vain,  adding  an  entreaty  that  the 
Lord  will  manifest  himself.  The  angel  preaches 
patience  and  submission,  in  an  air,  "  0  rest  in  the 
Lord."  The  introduction  of  this  air  at  the  end  of 
Eliiah's  recitative  is  a  masterstroke.  The  recitative, 
when  Elijah  has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  released  by 
death  from  further  suffering,  termin.ates  on  a  long- 
sustained  note,  B  (dominant  of  E  minor),  which 
rising  a  semi  tone,  the  angel  begins  the  air  in  the  key 
of  C,  thus  contrasting  the  heavenly  nature  of  God's 
messenger  with  the  earthly  nature  of  the  Prophet  in 
a  manner  as  delicate  as  it  is  poetical.  If  religion  can 
be  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  aid  of  n.usical 
expression,  this  beautiful  song  may  be  cited  as  a  case 
in  point.  The  melody  is  as  simple  as  the  harmony 
is  chaste.  At  the  return  of  the  subject  occnrs  one  of 
those  devices  of  which,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
Elijah  contains  so  many  striking  examples.  AYe 
alliide  to  the  feint  of  going  into  E  minor,  which,  after 
twice  recurring,  is  finally  abandoned  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  original  key  of  C.  Nothing  can  be  more 
apparently  artless ;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  subtle 
touches  by  means  of  which  the  composer  often  raises 
an  unobtrusive  thought  into  an  ideal  beauty.  It  is 
worth  while  mentioning  here  that  Mendelssohn,  think- 
ing there  would  he  too  much  music  of  a  sweet  and 
tuneful  character  in  this  part  of  the  oratorio,  contem- 
plated   the  omission  of    "  0  rest   in  the  Lord,"   as 

*This  song  seems  to  he  built  on  a  'plan  similnr  to  that  of 
"  O  Lord  God  have  mercy.''  in  St.  Paul,  just  as  the  chorus. 
"Woe  to  him.  he  shall  perish."  is  designed  much  after  the 
manner  of  "  Stone  him  to  death,"  in  the  same  oratorio.  But 
here  resemblance  ceases,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  tiro 
pieces  in  Elijah  must  be  manifest. 

t  This  trio  was  an  afterthought,  and  a  most  felicitous  one. 
The  words,  "  Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountain,"  were  originally 
set  to  a.  duet  for  soprano  and  contralto,  which  was  sung  by  the 
(then)  Misses  Williams,  when  the  oratorio  was  first  produced 
at  the  Eirniingham  Festival,  in  1846.  The  alteration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  many  which  BlendelsFnhn  effected 
in  Elijah,  in  the  interval  between  the  Festival  and  his  visit  to 
London  the  following  spring.  The  addition  of  the  chorus. 
''  Woe  to  him,"  which  now  completes  the  scene  of  Jezebel  and 
the  people,  is  another  change  of  great  siguificance. 

t  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  or  too  often  suggested,  that,  if 
"  encores  ''  must  be  tolerated  in  performances  of  sacred  music, 
the  demand  for  repetition  should  in  this  instance  be  withheld 
until  the  termination  of  the  chorus,  without  which  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  spoiled  and  the  composer's  intentions  frustra- 
ted. The  trio  and  chorus  might  thus  be  gone  through  again 
without  a  break,  and  the  author's  design  unimpaired. 
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superfluous,  but  was  dissuaded  l)y  a  Mend  from 
oarryinii;  his  design  into  etfect.  To  tliis  judicious 
friend  the  musical  world  owes  a  debt  of  f;ratiiude,  and 
Mendelssohn  himself  is  in  some  measure  beholden. 
A  chorus  (in  F  major),  "  He  that  shall  endure  to  tlie 
end  shall  be  saved,"  in  wliich  redemption  is  promised 
to  all  who  sufler  without  repininp,  follows  next. 
Here  the  theme,  measured  and  stately,  is  treated  with 
a  profundity  that,  while  the  strict  fugual  form  is 
almost  everywhere  avoided  in  Elijah,  shows  the 
command  possessed  by  Mendelssohn  over  that  branch 
of  musical  art  of  which  fugue  is  the  most  elaborate 
manifestation. 

The  wish  of  Elijah's  heart  is  now  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. His  journey  to  Mount  Horeb  accomplished, 
his  soul  yearns  for  the  presence  of  his  God.  Night 
fallin;::,  his  desire  to  behold  the  Beity  is  expressed  in 
a  highly  suggestive  recitative.  The  angel  replies  in 
another — "  Arise,  now,  get  thee  without,"  bidding 
Elijah  ascend  the  mount.  Elijah  obeys,  and,  cover- 
ing his  face,  awaits,  with  intense  longing,  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  promised  miracle. 

The  chorus  in  E  minor,  which  embodies  the 
miracle  of  the  Lord's  apparition — "  Behold  !  God  the 
Lord  passed  by  " — must  be  regarded  as  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  second,  as  "  Thanks  be  to  God  "  of 
the  first,  part  of  the  oratorio.  It  is  what  the  German 
pesthetic  critics  would  call  a  programme  chorus, 
being  divided  into  four  tableaux — the  first  three 
representing  natural  phenomena,  the  fourth  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Prophet's  wish.  Elijah,  having 
covered  his  face,  in  anticipation  of  theDivine  presence, 
God  passes  by,  and  "  a  mighty  wind  "  rends  the 
mountain — but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  tempest.  Again 
God  passes  by,  the  sea  is  upheaved,  and  an  earth- 
quake shakes  the  land — but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the 
earthquake.  After  the  earthquake  a  fire — but  the 
Lord  is  not  in  the  fire.  After  the  fire  "  a  still  small 
voice " — and  in  that  still  voice  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  the  Seraphim  singing  His  praises  from 
above.  The  music  which  illustrates  this  most 
impressive  scene  is  unsurpassed.  The  tempest,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  fire,  are  suggested  with  equal 
felicity  by  different  treatments  of  the  same  subject. 
The  composer  rises  with  bis  theme — the  earthquake 
being  painted  in  more  terrible  colors  than  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  fire  than  the  earthquake.  The  sentence, 
"  And  yet  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire,"  is  elaborated 
with  marvellous  efFect,  until  the  tumult  dies  away, 
and  a  transition  into  the  major  key  leads  to  a  phrase 
in  which  the  presence  of  Godhead  is  announced  in 
strains  of  soothing  and  enchanting  melody — "  And 
after  the  fire  there  came  a  still  small  voice,  and  in 
that  still  voice  onward  came  tlie  Lord."  The 
orchestral  accompaniments  are  here  of  that  delicate 
nature  most  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  quartet 
and  chorus  (in  C  major) — "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  God 
the  Lord  " — at  once  a  simpler,  more  sublime,  and 
more  impressive  musical  embodiment  of  the 
"  Sanctus  "  than  can  be  cited  in  any  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  music — nobly  terminates  this  section 
of  Elijah,  which  presents  nothing  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  the  power  with  which  a  new  interest 
is  created  for  every  fresh  incident. 

The  climax  approaches.  Elijah,  who  has  accom- 
plished his  mission  of  energy  and  of  suffering, 
of  action  and  of  passion,  is  now,  like  Enoch, 
too  pure  for  earth.  Angels  console  him  with  the 
assurance  that  there  are  yet  seven  thousand  in  Israel 
"  who  have  not  bowed  down  to  Baal."  The  Prophet 
offers  up  thanksgivings,  while  the  faithful  extol  his 
prophecies  and  denunciations.  At  length  "Elijah 
was  not,  for  God  took  him."  He  is  snatched  away 
to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  drawn  by  horses  of  fire. 

The  musical  illustration  of  the  above  commences 
with  one  of  the  finest  choral  recitatives — "  Go,  return 
upon  thy  way."  Elijah  responds  in  another — "  I  go 
on  my  way  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,"  which  is 
followed  by  an  air  (in  F),  "For  the  mountains 
depart  "  * — a  melody  of  sweet  and  tranquil  beauty, 
accompanied  exclusively  by  stringed  instruments, 
and  oboe  obligato.  Elijah  utters  his  last  sentence  in 
this  song,  which  appropriately  reflects  the  serenity  of 
mind  with  which  the  Prophet  now  contemplates  the 
end  of  all  things.  The  translation  is  presented  in  a 
chorus  (in  E  minor),  "  Then  did  Elijah  the  Prophet 
break  forth  like  a  fire."  The  first  part  is  sombre  and 
mysterious  ;  the  second,  "  And  when  the  Lord  would 
take  him  away  to  heaven,"  magnificently  describes 
the  ascentin  tbewhirlwind.  The  startling  transition 
with  which  this  sets  out,  and  the  progressions  of 
harmony  through  which  the  chorus  is  brought  to  a 
termination   in  the  key  of  the  dominant   major,  are 

*  Although  there  is  nothing  else  in  common,  except  the  oboe 
and  the  key  of  F,  the  above  may  recall  the  last  movement  of 
Florestan's  air  in  the  second  actof  Fifidio — if  only  on  account 
of  these  coincidences.  Mendelssohn  was  a  long  time  uncertain 
whether  he  should  add  the  oboe  part  or  limit  the  score  to  the 
string  quartet.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  altimate  decision. 


among  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  oratorio. 
Here,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  the  genius  of  Mendelssohn 
sliows  itself  equal  to  the  loftiest  attempts — tlie  poeti- 
cal conception  belugas  grand  as  the  musical  treatment 
is  masterly. 

The  lest  is  didactic — including  redcctions  on  wdiat 
has  preceded,  apostrophe  to  the  power  and  glory  of 
God,  words  of  consolation  to  believers,  prophetic 
allusions,  and  exhortations  to  continue  steadfast.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  with  the  translation  of  Elijah, 
the  oratorio  shouM  have  come  to  an  end.  We  cannot 
share  this  opinion,  since  the  history  of  the  Prophet's 
life,  his  toil,  his  selfdenial,  his  perseverance,  Ids 
miracles,  and  his  reward,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
left  impressions  and  superinduced  results  that  ought 
properly  to  be  included  in  the  general  design.  What 
follows,  moreover,  is  as  brief  as  it  is  interesting. 
The  tenor  air  (in  A  flat),  "  Then  shall  the  rigliteous 
shine  forth,"  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  "  If  with  all 
your  hearts."  Oijadiah  who  had  prcviousl}^  admon- 
ished the  people  to  love  the  true  God,  now  exults  in 
the  triumph  of  that  faith  which  has  been  inculcated 
by  the  example  of  Elijah.  Tlie  sentiment  of  devotion 
is  expressed  with  vivid  intensity  in  this  song,  which 
yields  in  beauty  to  none  of  its  predecessors,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  grace  of  the  orchestral  accomjiani- 
ments,  where  richness  of  coloring  is  attained  by 
means  that,  at  first  sight,  seem  inadequate,  but  which 
genius  finds  ample.  The  employment  of  trombones, 
piatio,  to  strengthen  the  passages  of  modulation, 
cannot  escape  observation — to  say  nothing  of  other 
points  of  equal  refinement.  We  would  not  willingly 
lose  such  a  genuine  inspiration  to  satisfy  any  theorists 
even  if  it  were  superfluous  to  the"^plan — which  is  not 
the  case.  A  recitative.  "  Behold,  God  hath  sent 
Elijah  the  prophet,"  conducts  to  a  chorus  in  D — 
"  But  the  Lord  from  the  north  has  raised  one."  This 
ends  with  a  brilliant  movement,  "  Behold  my  servant 
and  mine  elect,"  which,  besides  evincing  much  of  the 
vigor  of  Handel,  contains  one  passage,  "  On  him  the 
spirit  of  God  shall  rest,"  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to 
an  episode  in  "  The  people  shall  hear,"  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  choruses  of  Israel  in  Egypt.* 
The  unison  passage  commencing  on  the  words, 
"  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,"  combines 
grandeur  with  simplicity,  and  brings  the  chorus  to  an 
end  with  striking  effect.  The  next  piece,  a  quartet 
(in  B  flat),  "  O  come,  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  sister  to  the  double  quartet, 
"  For  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge,"  in  the  melo- 
diously flowing  character  of  which  it  largely  partici- 
pates. As  an  example  of  pure  vocal  part-writing, 
this  may  he  compared  with  any  of  the  three  quartets 
in  Mozart's  immortal  Requiem.  It  serves  admirably 
to  separate  the  choruses  that  immediately  precede  and 
follow  it,  offering  a  strongly  defined  contrast  which 
relieves  the  one  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the 
other.  Tlie  final  chorus,  consisting  of  two  parts — a 
majestic  prelude  (in  B  minor),  "  Then  shall  your 
light  break  forth,"  and  a  masterly  fugued  movement, 
"  Lord,  our  Creator  "  (in  D  major) — is  noticeable 
for  containing  almost  the  only  example  of  the  severe 
style  in  the  whole  of  Elijah.  It  has  other  claims  to 
admiration,  however,  besides  its  excellence  as  a  piece 
of  scholastic ;  and  indeed,  if  that  were  not  the  case, 
it  would  hardly  merit  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  such 
a  work. 

Muph  more  might  be  written  of  Elijah  than  is 
comprised  in  the  foregoing,  but  perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  which  is  mainly 
by  a  detailed  analysis  of  its  design  to  elicit  attention 
to  its  beauties,  and  by  pointing  out  the  relation 
between  the  music  and  the  words  of  every  piece,  to 
make  those  beauties  more  easily  understood  and 
appreciated.  Elijah  is  not  only  the  masterpiece  of 
its  composer,  but  one  of  the  monuments  of  musical 
art.  Wliat  at  first  must  strike  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  great  works  of  Handel  and  others,  is  its 
entire  originality.  It  has  the  dramatic  coloring  at 
which  Handel  aimed  in  several  of  his  works,  added 
to  a  dramatic  eompleteness  that  few  of  the  latter  can 
boast.  While  piece  after  piece  may  be  omitted  from 
almo.st  any  of  Handel's  oratorios — the  Messiah  and 
Israel  excepted — not  a  bar  from  Elijah  can  be  spared. 
Elijah  is  a  single  effort,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  as 
a  whole  majestic  and  beautiful.  It  is,  moreover, 
thorouglily  human,  treating  of  the  sufferings,  the 
indomitable  resolution  and  unswerving  faith  of  a  ?nan 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  gOTd,  strong  in  sincerity, 
great  in  aspiration,  meek  of  heart,  pure  of  manners, 
and  god-like  in  mein — but  still  a  very  man.  It  is  a 
sacred  drama,  as  real  and  absorbing  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  The  composer  himself  put  the 
materials  into  shape  ;  and  this  is  only  one  proof 
among  many  that  Mendelssohn  has  given  of  an  essen- 
tially dramatic  talent  which,  bad  he  been  spared, 
might  have  done  for  opera  what  Elijah  has  done  for 

*  These  reminiscences  are  so  rare  in  Elijah,  that  when  they 
come  the  hearer  is  disposed  rather  to  welcome  than  call  them 
in  question. 


oratorio.  The  ways  of  heaven  are  inscrutable,  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  comjilain.  Mendelssohn  was 
snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  not  till  he  had 
accomplished  a  labor  that  will  render  his  name  and 
memory  imperishable.  As  an  elfort  of  art,  and  as 
an  inspiration  of  genius,  Eli/ah  is  entitled  to  a  place 
by  the  side  of  the  Mrssiah  and  Israel  in  Kgi/Jit. 
Whether  it  should  stand  first,  second,  or  third,  in  this 
great  fellowship  of  Masterpieces,  it  is  as  well  not  to 
inquire.  Better  to  look  upon  it  as  inseparable  from 
the  Handelian  monuments,  thus  helping  to  continue 
a  glorious  Art-Trinity. 


P^nsital  Correspnbente. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  >Tan.  31. — Musical  matters  are 
rather  dull  ic  our  city,  this  winter ;  but  the  Cecilia 
Society,  in  spite  of  the  times,  manage  to  get  along 
pretty  well,  although  their  chorus  is  not  always  as 
complete  and  their  audience  not  as  large,  as  in  form- 
er years.  They  are  now  in  their  sixth  season  and 
the  concerts  this  winter  have  been  in  rather  quicker 
succession,  than  usual.  Last  winter  they  bought  a 
Steinway  grand  Piano,  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
paid  for,  and  thus  they  are  going  on,  with  persever- 
ance and  energy,  and  set  a  good  example  to  many 
other  musical  societies,  who  have  many  more  wealthy 
members  and  perhaps  as  much  or  more  musical 
talent  among  them,  than  this  one,  and  still  are  not 
doing  half  as  much  for  art  and  their  own  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  general  experience  in  western  cities  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  new  musical  societies,  when  first  started, 
are  quite  flourishing  for  a  year  or  two,  but  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  wears  off,  they  are  flagging  and  kept 
alive  only  by  very  persevering  efforts,  snch  as  we  see 
rarely  made  by  Americans,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  bat 
often  by  our  German  citizens,  who  go  into  musical 
pursuits  not  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  mere  amuse- 
ment or  show,  but  for  the  real,  genuine  love  of 
Music.  The  Germans  are  decidedly  the  musical 
pioneers  of  the  West. 

The  Cecilia  Society  had  as  principal  attraction  for 
tlieir  third  concert  "Comala"  by  Gade,  a  truly  beau- 
tiful composition,  which  grows  in  favor,  the  oftener 
it  is  heard  ;  and  in  tlieir  fourth  concert,  which  took 
place  yesterday,  they  gave  for  the  first  time  extracts 
from  "  the  first  Walpurgis-Night,"  by  Mendelssohn, 
the  whole  of  which  they  are  rehearsing  now,  and  be- 
sides, many  other  interesting  compositions,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  programme  : 

1    Chorus  "Ave  Verum," Mozart 

2.  Andante  with  Variations  for  two  Pianos.  . .  .Schumann 

3.  Aria  for  Tenor,  a  Druid,  and  Chorus  of  Druids  and 
People,  from  the  first  "  Walpurgia  Night,"  poem  by 
Goethe Mendelssohn 

"  Now  May  again 

"  Breaks  winter's  chain. 

*'  The  bud  and  bloom  are  springing,"  &c. 

4.  Song  for  Soprano,  "'  Serenade" Schubert 

5.  Fantasia  on  "  Don  Giovanni,"  for  Piano Thalberg 

6.  Chorus  from  "Walpurgis  Night" Mendelssohn 

*'  Disperse,  disperse,  ye  gallent  men  ! 
''  Secure  the  passes  round  the  glen  ; 
"  In  silence  there  protect  them,"  &c. 

7.  Chorus  from  "Erlking's  Daughter," Gade 

"Morning  Dawn." 
8  Two  songs  for  Soprano 

1.  Welcome Curschmann 

2.  Spinning  Song Stegmayer 

9.  Tarantella  for  two  Pianos Satt«r 

10-  Chorus  with  Solo  :  "Gipsies'  Life" Schumann 

Many  of  our  musicians  are  gone  to  the  war'and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  up  an  orchestra  now-a-days,  bnt  still 
we  had  a  pretty  good  one  the  other  day  in  a  concert 
arranged  by  Mr.  Andres, — a  small  array,  but,  I  sup- 
pose, better  drilled,  than  our  grand  ones. 

We  are  promised  shortly  some  new  German 
Operas  by  the  "Maennerchor,"  in  which  it  is  report- 
ed Mad.  Fabbri  will  assist.  X. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  29. — At  the  Gerraania  rehear- 
sal of  last  Saturday,  I  heard  Chopin's  "  Marche 
Funebre  "  as  arranged  for  Orchestra.  The  music  of 
this  "  poet  of  the  piano  "  is  so  peculiarly  piano  music 
as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  effective  adaptation  for 
any  other  instruments. 

The  author  of  this  arrangement  (it  was  not  the 
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one  by  Berlioz)  evinces  an  appreciative  acquaintance 
with  all  the  nice  points  of  the  beautiful  composition 
I  speali  of,  and  has  proved  it  translatable.  In  the 
first  and  last  parts  of  the  "  Marche,"  the  bassoons 
have  the  burden ;  in  the  middle,  or  elegiac,  portion 
the  melody  is  given  first  to  the  clarionet  and  then  to 
the  first  violins. 

The   following   programme  is  that  of  a   concert 
given   last  evening  at  the   Musical   Fund    Hall,  by 
Master  I.  Kice,  eleven  years  old. 
Part  i. 

1.  Piano  Luet — "  Coronation  March  from  The  Prophet.." 

Wolff 
Master  I.  Rice  and  Carl  Wolfsohu. 

2.  Aria — "  Niobe." Pacini 

Madame  Bertha  Johannsen. 

3.  Piano  Solo — "  Rondo." Hummel 

Master  I.  Rice. 

4.  Aria — "  Lucretia  Borgia.-' Donizetti 

Mr.  Adolph  Birgfeld. 

5.  Violonctllo  Solo — ' '  Aria  final  de  Lncia. " Servais 

Mr.  Charles  Schmitz. 

6.  Piano  Solo — "  La  Source." Blumenthal 

Master  I-  Rice. 
Part  if. 

1.  Violin  Solo—"  Solo  du  Concert." Sainton 

Mr    Simon  Hassler. 

2.  Song  with  Violoncello  Obligate,— "  The  Alpine  Horn." 

Proch 
Mad.  Bertha  Johannsen  and  Mr.  Charles  Schmitz. 

3.  Piano  Solo, — "  Wellenspiel." Spindler 

Master  I.  Rice. 

4.  Song—"  Bird  Song  " Satter 

Mad.  Bertha  Johannsen. 

5.  Piano  Solo — "  Fantasie  de  Concert,  La  Traviata." 

Wolfsohn 
Mr.  Cart  Wolfsohn. 

6.  Dno — "  La  ci  darem  la  mano — Don  Giovanni. ",  .Mozart 

Mad.  Bertha  Johannsen  and  Mr.  Adolph  Birgfeld. 

Young  Rice  is  a  pupil  and  protege'  of  Gael 
Wolfsohn".  He  played  with  confidence,  precision 
and  good  taste.  The  proficiency  he  has  already 
acquired  gives  promise  of  future  excellence. 

Schmitz  played  with  feeling  and  wonderful  neat- 
ness of  execution.  Wolfsohn  played  in  his  usual 
fine  style'.     They  were  both  rapturously  applauded. 

The  success  that  attended  young  Rice's  debut  must 
have  been  encouraging  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to 
the  pupil,  and  pleasing  to  the  artists  who  so  kindly 
assisted  the  debutant.  Chanterelle. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  25th,  1861- — Our  Philharmonic 
Society,  gave  their  fourth  Concert,  of  this  season,  on 
Thursday  evening,  to  a  crowded  house  as  usual. 
Queerly  enough,  notwithstanding  the  universal  and 
too  earnest  cry  of  hard  times,  and  entire  want  of 
money,  it  appears  as  though  places  of  amusement 
werenever  better  patronized  than  they  are  this  winter. 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  presuming  that  men 
in  business  are  so  harrassed  and  annoyed  during  the 
day,  that  they  find  more  need  of  amusement,  to  drive 
care  away  and  make  them  forget  for  a  time  that  they 
are  creatures  subject  to  trials  and  troubles.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  our  concerts  are  literally  jammed,  several 
hundred  being  refused  admittance  last  evening.  One 
noticeable  feature  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
strangers,  one  which  you  quiet  people  in  Athens  are 
entirely  unaccustomed  to,  is  the  pains  which  the  ladies 
take  to  dress  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  known 
their  Union  or  "  Secesh "  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  fashionably  attired.  Red  skirts 
white  waists  and  red  bonnets,  white  trimmings,  white 
handkerchiefs,  red  borders,  red  and  white  rosettes,  &c. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  concert,  which  had 
this  fine  programme  : 

Part  i. 

1.  Overture — "  Der  Wasaertraeger,"  (the  Water-Carrier) 

Chembini 

2.  Vintage  Chorus — from  "  Dinorah." Meyerbeer 

3.  Cavatina — "  O  Madre  del  Cielo,"  from  I  Lombaadi. Verdi 

4.  Scherzo — from  ^'  First  Syraphonie." Beethoven 

5.  Scxtetto— "WordR  of  Sacrilege"  from  II  Poliuto.Doeizetti 

Part  n. 

1.  Overture— "  Melusina." F.  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 

2.  Chorus — "  Crucifixus." Lotti 

3.  Violin  Solo — "  Homage  to  Rubini." J.  Artot 

4.  Finale — from  "  Second  Symphonic." Mozart 

6.  March  and  Chorus — from  "  Taunhaeu8er.".R.  Wagner 

The  best  thing  here  is  the  Melusina  Overture  from 
Mendelssohn.  I  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for  all 
of  his  music,  above  all  other  writers  for  orchestra  — 
so  beautifully  does  he  work  up  his  themes,  here  and 
there  passages  continually  coming  in  which  always 
startle  and  delight,  never  expected,  yet  always  wel- 
come—  such  exquisite  modulations,  so  smooth  and 


flowing,  wandering  from  one  key  to  anotlier  till  the 
hearer,  cntaegled  in  the  labyrinth  and  maze  of  har- 
mony, loses  himself  and  only  wonders  how  he  will 
return,  when — by  some  ingenious  combination,  presto, 
here  you  are  again  preparing  for  still  another  flight 
into  the  before  unexplored  realms  of  harmony.  He 
makes  wonderful  effect ;  unequalled  in  the  use  of  the 
wind  instruments.  His  instrumentation  in  the 
"  Walpurgis  Night,"  recently  performed  here,  could 
hardly  be  excelled.  In  all  of  his  compo.sitions,  he 
displays  a  depth  of  thought,  a  genius,  research  and 
study,  with  a  complete  understanding  of  the  effects 
prodacable  by  the  various  instruments,  surpassed 
by  none. 

The  soloists  on  this  occasion  were  Miss  Tournet, 
who  did  herself  great  credit  by  her  rendering  of  the 
Cavatina,  not  a  selection  to  my  taste  in  every  respect 
however,  nor  one  calculated  to  display  her  abilities  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  Mr.  Emill  Kabst,  who 
executed  his  violin  solo  in  an  admirable  manner- 
Could  Mr.  Karst  infuse  a  little  more  vigor  and  power 
into  his  performance,  he  would  produce  a  better  eflfect; 
it  only  lacks  that,  as  his  intonation  and  execution  are 
perfect.  The  instrumentation  to  this  solo  is  beauti- 
fully worked  up. 

The  Society  give  a  grand  ball  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  6th,  for  the  benefit  of  their  excellent  Librarian, 
Mr.  KuHE. 

This  gentleman  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  as  you  can  conceive  when  I 
state  that  for  the  second  concert  he  copied  2000  pages 
of  music,  for  the  third  1200,  and  700  for  the  last  with 
a  prospect  of  1000  for  the  next.  This  is  rendered 
necessary,  as  there  is  a  chorus  of  about  100,  and 
30  in  the  Orchestra.  To  transcribe  the  whole  of 
one  act  of  Don  Giovanni  for  so  many  is  a  job  to  make 
even  the  ablest  copyist  stand  aghast. 

We  have  been  treated  to  numerous  minor  concerts' 
well  attended  ;  and  Robert  Hellek  has  been  delight- 
ing large  audiences  nightly  with  his  excellent 
performances  on  the  piano  as  well  as  by  his  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  legerdemain.  Vrksto. 

Jfoigljfs  |a«rnal  of  Sltisir. 

BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  8,  1862. 

Mdsic  in  this  Number.  —  Commencement  of  Handel's 
"Messiah." 


Concerts- 

Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise  "  was  given 
on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  by  a  combination  of  choirs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  the  accomplished  organist 
of  the  church.  The  venerable  old  place,  full  of  Re- 
volutionary memories  —  which  better  than  any  other 
church  in  our  city  answers  to  the  countryman's  idea 
of  "  Boston  meeting-house,"  looked  really  gay  and 
cheery  that  night,  what  with  clean  paint,  abundance 
of  light,  and  multitudes  of  music-loving  people — all 
invited  guests — who  filled  pews  and  aisles  and  double 
tier  of  galleries.  Of  course  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise  " 
without  an  orchestra  loses  much  ;  especially  the  in- 
troductory Symphony,  a  long  instrumental  work  of 
several  movements,  which  was  represented  by  a  four- 
hand  arrangement  for  the  organ,  in  playing  which 
Mr.  Lang  was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 
It  was  played  Veil,  but  for  want  of  other  instruments, 
violins  especially,  proved  tame  and  tedious.  The 
choruses  were  all  remarkably  well  sung  by  the  small 
but  efl'ective  choir  of  four  voices  on  a  part,  and  the 
accompaniments  were  very  skillfully  suggested — to 
say  the  least —  by  Mr.  Lang's  combinations  of  the 
organ  stops,  and  such  treatment  in  whole  and  in  de- 
tail as  showed  thorough  study  of  the  music.  There 
was  some  excellent  solo  singing  too ;  especially  in 
the  favorite  soprano  duet  (with  chorus)  :  "  I  waited 
for  the  Lord,"  and  the  tenor  passage  preceding  the 


glorious  chorus  :  "  The  night  is  departing."  The 
soloists  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  the  choir  as  need- 
ed, and  were  not  named  upon  the  programme. 

Before  the  "  Hymn  "  a  short  miscellaneous  First 
Part  was  given,  consisting  of  a  Festival  Fantasia 
for  Organ  on  Haydn's  "  The  heaven's  are  telling," 
by  Koehler,  finely  played  by  Mr.  Lang,  but  not  very 
interesting  in  itself;  of  a  sacred  bass  song,  given 
with  good  voice  and  dignity  of  style  by  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Wetherbee,  with  a  harmonized  chant  for  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  finally  the  Andante  from  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony  upon  the  organ.  This  last  was  a 
mistake ;  however  ingeniously  done,  the  organ 
makes  this  noble  piece  sound  trivial ;  accent  of  course 
is  wanting,  and  the  organ  caricatures  staccato  effects 
unpleasantly,  to  use  the  mildest  term.  But  as  a 
whole,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion  ;  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  organist  and  his  co-operators  have  no 
doubt  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  were  present. 

Second  Philharmonic  Concert. — The  storm 
seemed  to  keep  back  only  the  "  country  members"  of 
Mr.  Zerrahn's  audience,  last  Saturday  night.  Beet- 
hoven's C  minor  Symphony  is  music,  hearing  which 
the  soul  feels  its  power  to  ride  tiiumphantly  above 
story  and  conflict.  Its  wonderful  magnetic  power  was 
felt  again  that  evening,  although  the  orchestra  was 
reduced  to  a  war  footing  and  not  so  nearly  perfect  as 
in  some  past  years.  It  was  played  with  spirit  and 
clearness,  especially  the  two  first  movements.  Pre- 
ponderance of  brass  tone,  too  loud  and  coarse  in 
quality,  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  avoided.  Can  it  not 
be  subdued,  by  not  takmg  the  ff  marks  too  literally 
at  their  word  1  It  was  done  in  the  old  "  Germania" 
orchestra,  and  quite  successfully  ;  their  proportion  of 
strings  was  even  smaller  than  we  now  have,  yet 
their  trombones  and  trumpets  blended  in  musically 
with  the  rest.  In  the  other  two  orchestral  selections 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  very  happy. 
Wagner's  "  Faust"  overture,  qnoad  music,  seems  to 
us  full  of  uncouthnesses  ;  commencing  with  a  mon- 
strous grotesque  sort  of  oph'ieleid  tone,  more  suited 
to  a  Carnival  than  a  concert  room  ;  fragmentary  and 
spasmodic  to  a  degree  that  breaks  up  all  artistic  con- 
tinuity and  defeats  the  hope  of  progress ;  full  of 
spurts  and  ejaculations,  that  are  like  "  sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing,"  and  interesting  chiefly  for 
certain  bold  and  novel  effects  of  instrumentation. 
Quoad  poetry,  it  is  a  very  coarse  interpretation  of  the 
"  Faust "  of  Goethe,  aflfecting  the  mind  somewhat 
like  a  certain  muscular  American  tragedian's  Ham- 
let. We  doubt  whether  "  Faust"  be  available  for 
musical  translation  at  all ;  and  if  so,  whether  Wag- 
ner is  the  man  for  it.  The  orchestra  certainly  dis- 
played some  collective  virtuosity  in  executing  it. — 
Schindelmeisser's  "Uriel  Acosta"  overture  likewise 
is  disfigured  by  the  "ram's  horn"  motive,  in  allusion 
to  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  is  so  unmusically 
prominent  at  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  fluent,  rich  and  stirring  overture, 
properly  suggesting  comparison  with  works  of 
Marschner  or  Lindpainter,  but  not  by  any  means,  as 
some  have  hinted,  with  a  work  of  genius  like  the 
FreysckUtz. 

The  young  pianist.  Miss  Mart  Fat,  showed  re- 
markable execution,  clear,  brilliant,  tasteful,  in  the 
performance  of  her  two  pieces.  The  Mendelssohn 
Cappricio  in  B,  which  is  almost  a  Concerto,  witli  or- 
chestra, was  finely  played,  as  it  was  finely  chosen. 
Some  of  the  left  hand  passages,  however,  were  not 
quite  telling  enough.  Thalberg's  variations  on  the 
Barcarole  from  L'Elisird'  Amore  were  indeed  splen- 
didly executed.  But  it  was  senseless  glitter, quite  un- 
wo.ithy  of  a  Philharmonic  concert,  that  little  piece 
with  which  the  }'oung  lady  responded  to  the  encore. 

Mr.  Eichberg  is  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the 
best,  violinist  that  has  ever  resided  among  us,as  well 
as  a  sound  musician  and  a  clever  composer.  His 
Concerto,  of  one  movement  only,  was  musician-like, 
sweet,  flowing,  popular  in  character,  with  some  orig- 
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inal  effects,  ami  afforJed  an  excellent  chance  to  show 
his  mastery  of  liis  insfi'ument,  as  well  as  of  the  or- 
chestral resources.     It  won  him  much  applause. 

Orchestral  Union.  —  The  second  Afternoon 
Concert,  on  Wednesday,  drew  a  crowded  hall.  The 
Symphony  was  one  of  Mozart's  in  D  ;  the  Overture, 
Auher's  to  "Le  Serment."  The  Duet  from  "  Tell  " 
(arranged) ;  a  Flute  Fantasia,  by  Mr.  Goering  ;  a 
Horn  solo  (same  as  last  week)  by  Mr.  II.\mann,  a 
Strauss  Waltz  and  a  Ijurabye  Galop  filled  out  the 
entertainment. 


Music  in  Prospect. 

Another  Organ  Concert  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
John  K.  Patne  this  evening  at  the  Tremont  Temple. 
Thi.s  is  welcome  news  to  all  who  were  present  when 
he  played  before,  and  to  many  who  were  not.  It  will 
be  purely  an  Onjan  Concert,  trusting  to  its  own 
unique  attraction,  and  appealing  to  just  those  who 
wish  to  hear  and  know  great  organ  music.  Sebastian 
Bach  will  form  the  substance  of  the  programme,  of 
whose  works  Mr.  P.  will  play,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  ;  first  movement  of  a  Trio 
Sonata  in  G  ;  a  Variation  on  the  Choral :  "  By  the 
waters  of  Babylon,"  and  tlie  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in 
G  minor ;  and  he  will  repeat,  \>y  request,  the  Choral 
Variation  and  the  Toccata,  which  he  played  before. 
For  his  own  compositions  the  young  organist  re- 
serves only  a  little  margin  at  the  end,  when  by  hie 
Concert  Variations  on  "  Old  Hundred  "  and  on  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  he  will  show  us  how  well 
he  has  learned  the  art  of  polyphonic  writing  from  his 
great  model. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  in  his  next  concert  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Abby  Fay,  the  singer,  her  first  appearance 
here  since  her  return  from  Europe.  The  orchestral 
pieces  will  be  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony,  the  Over- 
tures to  "Freyschiitz"  and  to 'Tell,'  and  Beethoven's 
"Turkish  March"  from  his  music  to  the  "  Ruins  of 
Athens,"  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  once  heard, 
will  be  demanded  always. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  rehearsing 
Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  as  well  as  the 
"Dettingen  Te  Deum."  There  is  victory  in  both 
— which  is  what  is  chiefly  wanted  in  these  times. 

GoTTSCHALK,  the  pianist,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able living,  no  doubt,  in  the  free  fantasia  style,  and 
whose  own  peculiar  vein  of  fancy  is  very  taking  to 
many  ears,  has  returned,  after  a  long  absence,  to  this 
country,  and  will  commence  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Niblo's  saloon  in  New  York  next  Tuesday  evening. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  following  he  will  proba- 
bly revisit  Boston,  and  his  coming  will  no  doubt  be 
welcomed. 


Paintings. 

The  Artists'  Exhibition,  in  the  Studio  Build- 
ing, is  in  every  way  worthy  of  attention.  The  room 
itself  is  most  attractive,  constructed  as  it  is  expressly 
to  show  pictures,  and  giving  them  the  best  light. 
Boston  may  really  be  proud  that  her  artists,  few  in 
number,  can  out  of  their  own  resources  furnish  so 
select  and  beautiful  a  feast  for  eye  and  soul.  The 
collection  is  small,  but  few  large  collections,  here- 
abouts, have  contained  so  much  that  is  good.  Mr. 
William  Hdnt  alone  is  a  host,  contributing  some 
dozen  of  his  finest  works  — portraits,  that  may  stand 
beside  the  great  old  masters,  and  bits  of  nature  lifted 
to  the  ideal  by  imaginative  treatment,  deptli  and 
transparency  of  color  and  of  shadow,  pervading 
atmosphere,  and  a  poetic  feeling  which  cannot  stray 
away  from  truth.  Ames  and  Young  send  "excellent 
portraits.  A  couple  of  landscapes  by  Innes  are 
lovely  as  Nature's  self;  and  Gay  gives  us  one  of  his 
exquisitely  quiet,  sincere  beach  views  —  a  tranquil 
scene  reflected  in  a  tranquil  spirit.  Heade  has 
remarkably  rich  seashore,  meadow,  sunset  views ; 
Gerry,  a  grand  picture  of  the  gorge  by  which  the 


Rhone  pours  itself  into  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  Champ 
nisy,  fresh  and  tender  recollections  of  North  Conway 
meadows;  Okdway,  Griggs,  Frost,  &c.,  very 
pleasing  little  landscapes.  Hamilton  Wii.d's  "  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  merci,"  market  scene  in  Seville,  &c., 
are  rich  in  color  and  full  of  character.  Beautiful 
children's  heads  in  crayon  by  Rowse,  by  the  lamented 
Cheney,  and  by  liis  neice.  Miss  Cheney,  are  not 
among  the  least  attractions.  But  wo  have  not  space 
even  to  mention  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention,  and 
will  only  add  that  Dr.  Rimmer's  statue  of  the 
"  Dying  Gladiator, "]so  wonderfully  true  anatomically, 
so  all  alive  in  every  point;  where  death  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  set  in,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

The  "Jarves  Collection "  of  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  at  Williams  &  Everett's,  is  also  an  opportu- 
nity not  to  be  omitted  without  loss.  It  seems  truly  like 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  old  European  galleries  cut  out 
and  brought  here  ;  one  steps  in  and  forgets  that  he  is 
in  Boston. 

mm\    Intelligence. 

Operatic  reports  came  in  from  various  quarters  ; 
but  in  every  case  it  is  the  same  short  story  :  Traviata, 
Trovatore,  Martha,  11  Barbiere,  one  or  more  of  them, 
sung  by  Misses  Kellogg  and  Hinkley,  Brignoli, 
Susini,  and  the  rest  of  manager  Gran's  troupe.  In 
the  last  two  weeks  they  have  performed  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Brooklyn,  &c.,  and  they  have  an 
eye  again  on  Boston. 

In  Providence,  R.  I.  they  have  had  a  short  "season" 
from  another  compiiny  of  which  a  correspondent 
writes  ne  : 

"  The  troupe  was  an  entirely  new  one,  and  em- 
braced the  following  artists  ;  Signorina  (!)  Emilia 
Boughton,  Prima  Donna,  Signor  (!)  E.  C.  Boogh- 
TON,  Primo  Tenore,  Signor  Vincenzo  Morbina, 
Baritone,  and  Herr  Wilhelm  Mueller,  Basso.  It 
also  called  to  the  aid  of  the  above,  an  efficient  chorus 
and  a  very  fine  orchestra,  led  by  Senor  NuNO,  and 
h,aving  Edward  Hoffmann  for  pianist.  The  initial 
performance  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan. 
22  ;  the  opera  chosen  for  this  occasion  was  La 
Traviata,  Signorina  Boughton  sustaining  her  part  in 
a  manner  wholly  creditable  to  herself  and  completely 
satisfactory  to  the  audience  The  other  parts  were 
sustained  equally  well  by  the  respective  artists.  On 
Friday  evening  La  Traviata  was  repeated  and  w.as  a 
complete  success. 

"  (Jn  Monday  evening  we  were  favored  with  the 
standard  opera  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Miss  Bough- 
ton sustaining  the  part  of  Lucy  Ashton  in  a  style 
inferior  to  none  we  have  ever  seen  in  that  difficult 
role.  (!)  Signor  Boughton  acted  Edgardo  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  his  voice  being  well  adfipted  to  this 
part." 

New    York.  —  The    Philharmonic    Concert,   at 
Irving   Hall,  last  Saturday  night,  was   crowded   in 
spite  of  the  snow-storm.     The  programme  was  this  : 
Part  i. 

Symphony,  No.  4,  inB  minor  (op.  120) R.  Schumann 

Introduction,  Allegro.  Romance.  Scherzo  and  Finale. 
Aria  from  the  Oratorio  of  E!ij.ah    '  It  is  Eoough,"  Mendel- 
ssohn Bartholdy. 
Signor  Ridolfi. 
Concerto  No.  3,  in  C  minor  (op.  37),  for  Piano  and  Orches- 
tra, (first  movement) Beethoven 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartmana. 

Part  ii. 

Serenade,  No.  2,  in  A  (op.  16,  first  time J.  Brahms 

1.  Alegro  moderato,  i  3.  Adagio, 

2.  Scherzo. ..  .Vivace,      |         4.  Quasi  Minuetto. 

5.  Rondo,  Allegro. 

Aria  from  I  Puritani,  "  Ah  per  sempre." Bellini 

Signor  Ridolfi. 

Polonaise  in  E,  for  Piado,  (first  timo) F.  Liszt 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartmann. 
"La  Solitude,"    Nocturne  for   the    French    horn    (first 

time) Theo.  Ei.^ford 

Compo.='ed  for  and  performed  by.  Mr.  Henry  Schmitz.. 
Overture,  '^  Ruler  of  the  Spirits''  in  D.  .C.  M.  von  Weber 

The  first  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Mollenhauer's 

Classical   Soirees  was  given  Monday,  at  Dodworth's 

Saloon.     Quartet — Beethoven;  Solo  piano — Chopin, 


(Mills);    Sonata— -Gadc;    Solo    Violoncello,— Rom- 
berg ;  Grand  Quintet — ScliuinaTin. 

Mozart'.s  birihdiiy  was  celebrated  on  Monday  by 
the  Mozart  Miinncr-chor,  assisted  by  delegations  from 
twenty-six  other  German  musical  societies.  Over- 
ture to  Don  Juan,  addresses,  songs, part-songs,  ladies, 
gsand  hall,  &o,,  &c. 

The  third  Soiree  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas 
had  for  programme  the  following  ; 

1.  Quinfefc  for  Piano.  Oboe,  Clarionet,  ITorn  and  BapKOon,  in 
E  flat.  Mes'irB.  Miipon,  Ohiemunn.  Ooepol,  Ocwalt  and  Ellz. 
Mozart — 2  Sonate  for  i'iano'and  Violoncelo.  in  A  major,  opus 
69.  Willian  Ma^on  and  F.  IJergner.  BrMltovni—Z  Fantasio 
for  Piano  and  violin  in  C  mnjor,  opus  1.59  (Villiam  Mnnon  and 
Theodore  .homas.  Srlnihcri—^  Qu:irtet.  in  0  minor.  No. 
4,  opu.s  18  Messrs.  Thomas,  Mo.^enthai  Matzka,  and  Berg- 
ner. — Benthoveii. 

Max  Maretzek,  and  Mme.  D'  Anori,  iho  con- 
tralto, have  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  arc  expected 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Grau's  company. 

Brooklyn. — Der  Freyschiitz  was  given  before  a 
crowded  house  at  the  Academy  of  Music — -a  Ger- 
man performance  we  presume — Mr.  Carl  Prox  be- 
ing conductor. —  Mr.  Jerome  Hopkins  is  giving 
concerts. 

Philadelphia. — Seuz's  Germania  Orchestra  had 
this  for  their  last  afternoon  programme  : 

1.  Overture —  Lestneq Anber 

2.  Song  of  the  Ninth  Regiment Lortzing 

3.  Waltz— Magic  Sounds Wittman 

4.  M.arch  Funebre  (1st  time) Chopin 

5.  Overture— Le  Carnev,al  Remain Berlioz 

6    Vivace  nou  troppo,  2d  part  of  Scottish  Sym- 
phony  Mendelssohn 

7.  Grand  Finale — Attila .Verdi 

8.  Galop — Tourhillou Lanner 

Vienna. — The  third  Philharmonic  concert  offered 
a  new  symphony,  in  C  major,  by  Johann  Herbeck, 
Schumann's  "  Manfred  "  overture,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Italian  Symphony.  The  Deutsche  Musih- 
Zeitung  makes  some  significant  remarks  about  Her- 
beck's  Symphony  : 

"  Since  Beethoven,  the  essentially  .•;ym;7Aon!c  quali- 
ty, the  interpenetration  and  individualization  of  all  the 
voices  by  means  of  the  leading  themes,  has  more  and 
more  degenerated.  Schubert,  already, in  his  charming 
work  in  C  m.ajor,  instead  of  pyramidal  development 
and  culmination,  presents  broad  spreading  surfaces, 
yet  full  of  poesy  and  grace,  wliich  saves  it.  Men- 
delssohn overstepped  in  various  ways  upon  the  It/ri- 
cal  domain,  but  bis  deep  feeling  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  artistic  conception  saved  him  from  tri\  iality 
and  empty  dealing  with  mere  form.  Schumann,  too, 
departed  in  many  ways  from  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  the  symphonic  style,  but  made  up  for  it 
by  rich  fancy,  by  verve  and  significant  harmonic  life. 
Of  Berlioz,  &e.,  we  will  be  silent ;  this  line  degen- 
erated into  programme  music.  Now  Herheck  seems 
to  want  to  hold  the  middle  course  between  "music 
of  the  future  "  and  the  productions  of  our  lyricists. 
He  belongs  not  tp^^'se  composers  of  the  Future  in  so 
fariis  he  scorns  to  supply  by  a  "  programme  "  what 
his  music  does  not  achieve  for  itself.  But  ho  stands 
with  one  foot  already  on  that  fatal  threshold,  in  so  far 
as  he  neglects  those  conditions,  which  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  classicists,  and  even  by  the  lyricists,  as 
essential  for  the  Symphony;  tlie  steadily  consequent 
development,  the  pregnancy  of  leading  thoughts, 
the  fullness  of  musical  contents,  all  derived  and 
shaped  from  the  themes  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment. In  his  tliemes  he  "  starts  nothing,"  so  to 
speak  ;  he  "  makes  nothing  of  them  ;"  it  all  resem- 
bles rather  a  mosaic  work.  And  how  does  he  atone 
for  tills  still  more  striking  defection  ?  By  poesy, 
soul,  charming  fancy,  new  material,  fresh,  live  pulsa- 
tions of  tone-life  ?  No  !  a  hundred  times  no  !  'Those, 
who  talk  of  compensation  here,  are  compensated  by 
effect,  effect,  effect !  Tone-colors,  roar  of  brass, 
startling  coups — such  plainly  is  tiie  end,  and  such  the 
means,  by  which  Herbeck  hopes  to  interest  and  to 
conquer.  To  this  end  the  orchestra  is  reinforced 
with  the  un-symphonic  harp,  with  the  piccolo  and 
the  contra-fagotto  ;  to  this  tend  all  his  calculations 
and  arrangements;  to  this  he  sacrifices  all  that  be- 
longs to  the   symphony  as  its   unalienable  and  Tital 
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condition,  wliich  Mendelssolin,  Schubert  and  Sclm- 
mann  still  respect.  Of  interesting  carrying  through 
of  a  leading  thought,  of  dramatic  plan,  which  stakes 
the  culminating  point  of  a  movement  upon  the  single 
trump  :  the  theme,  there  is  no  trace. 

"  Henci  the  themes  themselves,  in  tlie  majority  of 
instances,  are  not  at  all  symphonic,  although  they 
often  have  a  good  orchestral  sound,  and  often  are  not 
without  expression.  Such  decidedly  is  the  theme  of 
the  second,  the  slow  movement,  for  which  we  might 
envy  the  composer,  if  it  occurred  anywhere  else  than 
in  a  Symphony,  or  if  the  art  of  the  composer  had 
improved  it  in  a  true  symphonic  manner.  So  too 
the  theme,  a  bit  coquettish,  of  the  third,  scherzo-like 
movement.  Both  would  be  capital  in  an  opera,  in  a 
melodramatic  work,  in  a  music  to  x,  y,  or  z.  As 
symphony  themes  they  are  not  well  applied,  either 
technically,  or  as  regards  expression  ;  what  follows 
stands  in  no  relation  to  them,  and  is  itself  incapable 
of  operating  independently  as  counter  theme.  Herbeck 
loses  himself  in  tlie  vague,  as  soon  as  he  has  played 
out  his  theme;  he  shows  himself  from  that  time 
forward  only  eager  to  heap  effect  upon  effect  kaloido- 
scopically :  but  the  whole  has  no  effect,  because 
expression  and  artistic  means  are  utterly  split  up. 

"  As  to  the  artistic  means  themselves,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  appear  to  have  contri- 
buted some  material  lo  this  symphony,  but  still  more 
E.  Wagner  and  Berlioz  ;  the  former  in  certain 
harmonic  turns  and  unnaturally  impassioned,  fondly 
repeated  melodic  phrases  ;  the  latter  in  the  over-inge- 
nious instrumentation,  and  the  screwed  up,  con- 
strained polyphony,"  and  so  on. — Have  we  not  heard 
orchestral  novelties  here  in  Boston,  (not  written  here, 
thank  God!),  to  which  the  above  criticism  would 
apply  ? 

At  the  5th  Quartet  concert  of  Ilellmesberger  and 
party  the  interesting  feature  was  the  performance  of 
Schubert's  Octet  for  stringed  instruments  with 
clarionet,  fogetto  and  horn.  Herr  Daclis  played 
Beethoven's  E6  Trio,  and  the  concert  ended  with 
Mozart's  Quintet  in  K/j. 

During  the  same  week  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of 
Olives "  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise," 
were  performed  at  an  "  academy  "  of  the  singing 
society  ;  and  Dreyschock  gave  his  second  concert  in 
which  he  played  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto 
and  Weber's  Concert-Sliick  —  tliose  classical  parade 
pieces  of  every  pianist. 

M.vYENCE. — At  a  concert  of  the  Liedertafel  on  the 
18th  of  December,  Gluck's  Akeste  was  performed. 

Leipzig. — At  the  tenth  Gewandhaus  concert 
Mme.  Clara  Schumann  played  Mozart's  C  minor 
Concerto.  The  principal  novelties  were  Eeinecke's 
Salvum  fac  regem  for  male  chorus  and  a  concert 
overture  by  Jadassohn. — At  the  fourth  Chamber 
Concert  Mme.  Schumann  pl.iyed  a  new  work  by 
Brahms :  25  variations,  with  a  fugue,  on  a  theme 
from  Handel. — Sebastian  Bach's  motet:  "The  spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities"  was  sung  in  the  Thcmas- 
kirche  on  the  14th. 

A  concert  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  orchestral  pension 
fund  consisted  of  the  F  minor  Symphony  (No.  3)  of 
Emanuel  Bach  ;  an  aria  from  Catarina  Cornaro,  sung 
by  Frl.  Reiss ;  a  Concerto  in  C  for  three  pianos 
by  J.  S.  Bach,  played  by  Clara  Schumann  and  Pro- 
fessors Moschelee  and  Reinecke  ;  a  new  overture  to 
"Michael  Angelo,"  by  Gade ;  a  Rossini  cavatina 
sung  by  Frl.  Reiss ;  several  piano  pieces  by  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin,  played  by  Mme.  Schumann;  fin- 
ally, for  the  first  time,  a  festival  overture  upon  the 
"Rheine-wine  song"  by  Schumann.  Of  the  novel- 
ties Gade's  overture  seems  to  have  won  the  most  ap- 
plause. 

Weimar. — The  senseless  example  of  Gounod's 
"Meditation"  on  a  prelude  of  Bach  has  found  an 
imitator!  A  certain  J,  B.  Kanim  has  been  shame- 
less enough  to  publish  under  the  title  of  "  Memorial 


to  Beethoven,"  his  Marcia  fimebre  sul  movie  d\in  eroe 
with  "added  independent  accessory  melodies."  "And 
Germany,"  says  the  Vienna  Musik-Zeitung,  "  does 
not  shrink  from  printing  such  things  !" 

Pkague. — A  new  opera  :  "  The  Love  Ring,"  liy 
Johann  Skraup,  has  been  brought  out  here. 

Brdnswick. — The  first  Symphony  concert  was 
very  successful.  Weber's  Oberon  overture,  Beet- 
hoven's 7th  Symphony,  Spohr's  A  major  Concerto, 
phived  by  Herr  Blumenstengel,  Mozart's  Concert 
aria  ;  0  sogno,o  desto,  and  several  songs  of  Beethoven 
and  Schubert  formed  the  programme. 

Aix-i,A  Chapeli.e.— Three  concerts  in  aid  of 
the  orchestra  fund  have  been  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  Wullner.  In  the  first  Beethoven's  Fest 
Overture  in  C  was  given  ;  Ferdinand  Hiller  pl.ayed 
Mozart's  B6  Concerto  ;  and  tlicn  followed  Hiller's 
Lorehj  and  variations,  and  Mendelssohn's  Scotch 
Symphony.  In  the  second  were  performed  Schu- 
mann's "  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,"  Golter- 
mann's  violoncello  Concerto ;  Mendelssohn's  Soprano 
Hymn  ;  and  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony.  The 
third  consisted  of  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

MnNicn. — For  about  six  months  no  concerts  of 
any  importance  were  given  here,  and  now  they  are 
following  each  other  with  unusual  rapidity.  On  the 
11th  inst,,  the  Musikalische  Academic  began  their 
Subscription  Concerts,  in  the  Royal  Odeon,  with 
Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  minor,  performed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  already  acheived  by 
the  members  of  the  orchestra.  Of  the  other  pieces 
in  the  programme  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto, 
played  by  Herr  Walther,  was  the  most  appbauded. 
He  was  called  forward  three  times.  The  vocal  selec- 
tion consisted  of  the  grand  scene  from  Otef/o,  snng 
by  Miles.  Stehle,  Eichheim,  and  Herr  Heinrich  ; 
lierr  Tombh  undertaking  the  harp  accompaniment. 
There  were  about  2000  persons  present,  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince  Luitpold  being  among  the  number. 
A  fews  days  subsequently  Faubel  gave  a  Soiree  at  the 
Museum,  when  the  principal  feature  was  Hummel's 
Quintet  in  E  flat  major  ;  M.  Mortier  de  Fontaine 
attempting  the  pitinoforte  part  from  memory.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Philharmonic  Association  gave  their 
second  Mntine'e  in  the  Royal  Odeon.  The  most  im- 
port.^nt  piece  in  the  programme  was  Mozart's  Piano- 
forte Quartet  in  G  minor.  If  report  speaks  truth, 
the  members  of  the  Musikalischc  Academic  intend 
giving — in  addition  to  their  four  Subscription  Con- 
certs— a  Grand  Concert,  at  which  they  will  perform 
Herr  Franz  Lachner's  Slurmrsmf/the,  which  was  so 
successful  at  the  Vocal  Festival  in  Nuremberg.  M. 
Gounod's  Faust  is  to  he  produced  on  the  28th  inst. 
in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  his  Majesty  Ma.\imi!ian 
II. 

Cassel. — Some  few  weeks  ago  a  new  Gesanjrverein 
v/as  established  consisting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  called  after  its  founder,  HeiT  Heinrich  Weidt, 
formerly  music  director  at  court,  the  Wcidt'scher 
Gesangverein.  It  has  already  given  a  most  success- 
ful and  most  numerously  attended  concert,  and, 
although  the  admission  was  gratuitous,  a  very 
respectable  amount  was  collected  in  voluntary  contri- 
butions at  the  doors,  and  handed  over  to  the  poor. 
Ill  addition  to  Mozart's  Davidde  Penlteiite,  the  pro- 
gramme included  two  quartets  by  the  lamented  Dr. 
Spohr,  and  several  solo  pieces.  The  choruses  went 
with  great  precision  and  pureness  of  intonation,  and 
it  was  evident  they  had  been  rehearsed  with  extreme 
care. 

Meiningen — On  the  13th  ult.  the  Salzunger  Kir- 
chenchor,  which  is  under  the  especial  patrunago  of 
the  heir  apparent,  gave  a  concert  in  the  church.  The 
programme  comprised  compositions  by  Bach,  Allegri, 
Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Piatorius,  Jomelli, 
Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  the  whole  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cantor,  Herr  Miiller.  Mad.  Fiirster 
sang  an  air  by  Handel,  and  a  "  Sanctus  "  by  Cheru- 
bini. 

Darmstadt. — Schindelmeisser's  new  opera,  Melu- 
sine,  is  in  rehearsal.  The  members  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  Chapel  have  commenced  their  annual  series  of 
Subscription  Concerts.  At  the  opening  concert, 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Weber's  Jubilee 
Overture  were  performed  with  the  precision  and 
spirit  for  which  the  Grand  Ducal  Chapel  is  celebrated. 
A  3"o\ing  pianist,  Herr  Martin  Wallenstein,  from 
Frankfort,  made  a  favorable  impression. 
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Publintliea  by  Oliver  DitMOii  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniinent. 

Tears  of  anguish.  A.  Reichardt.  25 

Another  capital  new  Song  by  the  author  of  "  Thou 
art  so  near  and  yet  so  far." 

The  friends  of  our  early  days.     Ballad. 

W.   0.  Emerson.  25 
An  effective  Song  for  Tenor  or  Soprano  voice. 

A   sympathizing-  heart.     Trom  Howard  Glover's 

"  Rinj  Bias"  25 

One  of  the  encore  Songs  in  this  new  and  highly 
successful  Opera.  It  iB  a  charming  Parlor  ballad,  for 
a  medium  voice. 

We  are  true  sons  of  freedom.     Chorus. 

Pike  and  Scott.  25 

A  soldiers'  chorus,  the  melody  by  Marshall  S.  Pike, 
■which  is  a  great  favorite  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
22d  Massachusetts. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Forest  Rose  (Waldroschen).      Nocturne. 

Th.  Oesten.  35 

A  very  pleasing,  melodious  piece  in  the  Tremolo 
style,  which,  like  the  '"Alpinebells"  of  the  same  com- 
poser, lately  issued,  will  find  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers. 


Juanita  Waltz.     Four  hands. 


C.  D'Albei-t.  25 


A  late  popular  Waltz,  founded  on  the  air  of  the 
popular  Spanish  Ballad  "  Juanita,"  in  a  plain,  eflfee- 
tive  arrangement  for  two  players. 


Nita  Schottisch. 

Pleasing  and  instructive. 
Nathalie  Waltz.    (Simplified). 


J.  R.  Sweney.  25 


Lahitzky.  25 

One  of  the]  prettiest  of  German  "Waltzes  arranged 
in  an  easy  key,  and  without  Octaves.  It  makes  a 
very  good  piece  for  scholars  in  the  second  or  third 
quarters. 

Annie  Laurie.     Transcription.         A.  Baumhach.  35 

Well  adapted  for  the  general  player.  The  nsme  of 
the  arranger  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  effective- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  the  arrangement. 

Louise  Waltz.  J.  E.  Howard.  25 

A  trifle,  but  well-writt«n,  and  full  of  melody. 

Koyal  Arch  Galop.  J.  P.  Clarke,  Mus.  Bac.  35 
A  well  marked,  dashing  piece  of  Dance-Music. 


Books. 

Army  Drum  and  Fife  Book. 

This  work  contains  complete  instructions  for  full 
Camp  Duty  ;  the  Reveille,  the  Tattoo,  Calls  and  Beats 
used  in  the  U.  S.  Service,  with  Engravings,  Illustra- 
ting the  use  of  the  Drum  ;  and  a  choice  collection  of 
National,  Patriotic  and  other  Music,  all  the  Bugler's 
Call  for  Infantry  and  Skirmishers.  It  is  edited  by 
Reach,  Burnitt  and  Cassidy,  and  recommended  by 
the  late  Edward  Kendall  as  the  most  thorough  work 
of  the  kind.  It  is  already  adopted  [throughout  the 
country  and  is  universally  recommended  to  all  desir- 
ing either  Instructions  or  Music  for  the  Drum  and 
Fife.  As  a  correct  book  for  Camp  Service  it  cannot 
he  excelled,  if,  indeed,  equalled,  and  its  use  invaria- 
bly leads  to  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
these  instruments. 
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Music  by  M.ml. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  this  Jourual. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  353). 

Rome,  Marcli  15,  1S31. 

The  letters  of  introduction  from    E have 

not   served  mc  here   at  all.      L ,  at  wliose 

house  Buusen  also  presented  me,  has  not  taken 
the  least  notice  of  me,  and  looks  as  much  away 
as  possible  when  he  meets  me.  I  almost  suspect, 
the  man  is  an  aristocrat.  Albani  received  me, 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  chatting  half  an  hour 
■with  a  Cardinal.  After  he  had  read  the  letter 
of  introduction,  he  asked,  if  I  then  was  a  pen- 
sionaire  of  the  King  of  Hanover  ?  No  I  said  I. 
But  of  course  I  had  already  seen  St.  Peter's  ? 
Yes  !  said  I.  As  I  knew  Meyerbeer,  he  declared 
he  could  not  endure  his  music ;  it  was  too  learn- 
ed for  him ;  it  was  all  so  artificial,  so  without 
melody,  that  one  instantly  perceived  he  was  a 
German,  and  the  German,  smon  ami,  do  not  even 
know  what  melodj'  is !  Yes !  said  I.  In  my 
scores,  he  went  on  to  say,  all  sings.  Kot  only 
must  the  human  voices  sing ;  but  also  the  first 
violin,  and  the  second  violin,  and  the  oboe  sings, 
and  so  on  to  the  horns,  and  finally  in  fact  the 
double  bass  must  sing.  Of  course  I  was  most 
respectfully  desirous  to  see  something  of  that ; 
but  he  was  modest  and  would  show  me  nothing  ; 
but  said  meanwhile  that  he  wished  to  make  my 
stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  if  I  wanted  to 
visit  his  villa,  I  might  go  there  with  as  many  of 
my  friends  as  I  pleased, — it  was  all  one.  I  thank- 
ed him  very  much,  and  set  out  immediately  to 
make  free  use  of  the  permission  thus  obtained  ;  it 
turned  out,  however,  that  this  villa  was  open  to 
the  public,  and  that  anybody  could  go  in.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  nothing  further  from  him  ;  and 
since  this  and  some  other  experiences,  which  I 
have  had  here,  have  inspired  me  with  a  respect, 
mingled  with  aversion,  for  Roman  high  society,  I 
preferred  not  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Gabrielli, 
and  contented  myself  with  having  all  the  Buona- 
parte family  pointed  out  to  me  upon  the  pro- 
menade, where  I  met  them  daily. 

Miskiewiecz  I  find  ennuyant.  He  has  that  sort 
of  indifference,  with  which  one  weai-ics  others 
and  himself,  and  which  the  ladies  like  to  take  for 
melancholy  and  abstraction  ;  but  that  helps  me 
little.  If  he  sees  St.  Peter's,  he  mourns  over 
the  times  of  the  heirarchy  ;  if  there  is  a  beautiful 
blue  sky,  he  wishes  it  were  cloudy;  if  it  is  cloudy, 
he  is  freezing  cold  ; — if  he  sees  the  Coliseum,  he 
wishes  he  were  back  in  those  times.  I  wonder 
how  he  would  have  acted  in  the  days  of  Titus. 

You  ask  after  Horace  Vernet,  and  that  is 
really  a  pleasant  theme.  I  think  I  may  sa}',  that 
I  have  learned  something  from  hinj,  and  that 
every  one  perhaps  can  learn  from  him.  In  pro- 
duction he  is  ease  and  unrestrainedness  itself. 
As  he  sees  a  form,  which  expresses  something  to 
him,  so  he  represents  it,  and  while  the  rest  of  us 
are  reflecting  whether  it  is  to  be  called  beautiful, 
whether  to  praise  it  or  find  fault  with  it,  he  has  | 


already  long  since  finished  something  new,  and 
upsets  entirely  our  a3sthetic  measure.  If  this 
productiveness  is  not  to  be  acquired,  yet  the 
principle  is  a  splendid  one ;  and  the  cheerfulness 
arising  from  it,  the  eternal  freshness  at  one's 
work  is  something  of  which  nothing  can  supply 
the  place. 

In  the  allej'S  of  evergreen  trees,  where  just 
now  in  the  blossoming  time  it  smells  really  too 
sweet,  in  the  midst  of  the  thicket  of  the' garden 
of  the  Villa  Medici,  stands  a  little  house,  in 
which  any  noise  is  heard  at  a  distance :  scream- 
ing or  wrangling,  or  a  piece  blown  on  the  trum- 
pet, or  the  bellowing  of  a  hound  : —  this  is  the 
atelier.  The  loveliest  disorder  reigns  on  all 
sides.  Muskets,  a  hunting  horn,  a  monkey,  pal- 
lettes,  a  pair  of  hares  just  shot,  or  a  dead  rab- 
bit ;  on  the  walls  everywhere  half  finished,  or 
finished  pictures.  The  putting  on  the  national 
cockade  (an  absurd  picture,  which  does  not 
please  me  at  all)  ;  portraits  commenced  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  E3-nard,  Latour-Maubourg,  some  liorses, 
the  sketch  of  Judith  with  studies  for  it ;  the  por- 
trait of  the  Pope,  a  pair  of  Moorish  heads,  pif- 
ferari,  papal  soldiers,  my  own  littleness,  Cain 
and  Abel,  in  fine  the  atelier  itself  hang  in 
the  atelier.  Lately  he  had  his  hands  full 
of  portrfiit  orders ;  then  he  sees  on  the  street 
one  of  the  peasants  of  the  Campagna,  who 
ride  about  in  Rome  now,  armed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  adventurous  costume  amuses  him  ; 
on  the  following  day  a  picture  is  begun,  which 
represents  such  a  campagnard,  as  he  stops  still  in 
the  Campagna  in  bad  weather  on  his  horse  and 
grasps  his  musket  to  bring  down  something ; — in 
the  distance  a  little  troop  of  soldiers,  and  the 
dreary  plain.  The  little  details  of  the  weapons, 
where  still  the  peasant  always  peeps  through ; 
the  bad  horse  with  his  shabby  harness  ;  the  un- 
comfortablencss  in  it  all,  and  the  Italian  phlegm 
in  the  bearded  fellow  make  a  charming  little  pic- 
ture, and  when  one  sees  with  what  dehght  he 
paints  at  it,  goes  to  walk  upon  the  canvass, — 
presently  puts  in  a  little  brook,  then  a  couple  of 
soldiers,  then  puts  a  button  on  the  saddle,  and 
lines  the  fellow's  overcoat  with  green — one  might 
actually  envy  him.  Evreybody  comes  too,  to 
look  on  ;  at  my  first  sitting  there  were  at  least 
twenty   persons   there   one   after   another ;    the 

Countess  E had    begged    permission  to  be 

present  at  the  very  laying  out  of  the  picture ; 
when  he  pounced  upon  it,  like  a  hungry  man 
upon  his  dinner,  she  could  not  recover  from  her 
astonishment.  The  rest  of  the  family  too,  as  I 
have  said,  are  not  bad,  and  when  the  old  Charles 
tells  of  his  father  Joseph,  one  feels  a  respect  for 
the  people,  and  I  maintain  that  lliey  are  noble. 

But  farewell,  it  has  grown  late  and  this  must 
away  to  the  post.  Felix. 

Rome,  March  29, 1831. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Week.    To;morrow 

for  the  first  time  I  shall  hear  the  Mherere  ;  and 

while  you   on    Sunday  were  performing   Bach's 

Passion,  here  the  Cardinals  and  all  the   priests 


got  beautiful  wreathed  palm  and  olive  branches; 
the  Slahcii  l\fater  o(  I'alestrina  was  sung;  there 
was  a  grand  procession.  It  goes  badly  with  my 
work  for  a  few  days  past;  the  spring  is  in  its 
bloom ;  a  warm  blue  sky  out  there,  such  as  at 
the  most  one  only  dreams  of  with  us,  and  all  the 
thoughts  full  of  the  journey  to  Naples;  one  has 

not  the  quiet  necessary  for  writing.    C ,  who 

otherwise  is  all  pomatum,  has  written  me  an  in- 
toxicated letter  from  Naples  ;  the  driest  men  be- 
come poetic,  when  they  speak  of  it.  From  the 
15th  of  April  to  the  15th  of  May  is  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year  in  Italy  —  who  can 
blame  me,  that  I  cannot  transport  myself  back 
to  the  Scotch  misty  mood.  I  have  been  obliged 
therefore  to  lay  the  Symphony  aside  for  the  time 
beinor,  and  I  only  wish  I  may  be  able  to  write  out 
the  "  Walpurgis  Night"  here.  That  may  be  done, 
if  I  have  good  days  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and,  if 
possible,  bad  weather,  for  the  fine  weather  is  al- 
together too  seductive.  So  soon  as  the  work  re- 
fuses to  go  forward  for  a  moment,  one  hopes  it 
will  all  come  to  him  out  there,  goes  out,  but, 
when  he  gets  there,  thinks  of  everything  else 
except  his  work,  and  idles  round,  and  suddenly 
the  church  bells  ring,  and  it  is  time  for  Ave 
Mai-ia.  But  all  I  want  now  is  a  piece  of  intro- 
duction ;  if  that  occurs  to  me,  the  thing  is  whole, 
and  I  can  write  it  out  in  a  couple  of  days.  Then 
I  leave  here  all  the  notes,  and  the  empty  note 
paper  for  it,  travel  to  Naples,  and  do,  God  will- 
ing, nothing  at  all. 

"The  two  Frenchmen  have  enticed  me  also 
to  ^'Jlaner "  (lounge)  in  these  days.  When 
you  see  the  two  together,  it  is  either  a  comedy  or 
a  tragedy,  —  as  you  please.  *  *  *  distorts  him- 
self, without  a  spark  of  talent ;  groping  about 
in  the  dark,  he  deems  himself  the  creator  of  a 
new  world, — then  he  writes  the  most  hideous 
things,  and  dreams  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
Beethoven,  Schiller  and  Goethe ;  at  the  same 
time  full  of  unbounded  vanity,  andjlooking  conde- 
scendingly down  upon  Mozart  and  Haydn,  so 
that  all  his  enthusiasm  is  very  questionable  to 
me ;  and  *  *  *  ,  who  for  three  months  has  been 
working  at  a  little  Rondo  on  a  Portuguese  theme, 
putting  it  together  all  so  neat  and  brilliant  and 
according  to  rule,  wants  after  that  to  set  about 
the  composition  of  six  waltzes,  and  would  fain 
die  with  satisfaction,  if  I  would  only  play  him  a 
lot  of  Vienese  waltzes, — he  has  a  great  regard 
for  Beethoven,  but  for  Rossini  also,  and  for  Bel- 
lini quite  as  well,  and  certainly  for  Auber,  and 
so  for  all  of  them.  Me  also  with  the  rest, —  me, 
who  would  like  to  bite  »  *  *  to  death,  until 
suddenly  he  raves  again  about  Gluck,  when  I 
am  forced  to  acquiesce  ; — yet  I  like  to  go  to  walk 
with  them  both,  because  they  are  the  only  musi- 
cians here,  and  very  pleasant,  amiable  people — 
all  that  makes  the  most  comical  contrast.  You 
say,  dear  mother,  that  after  all  *  *  *  must  at- 
tempt something  in  Art ;  there  I  am  not  at  all 
of  your  opinion  ;  I  believe,  he  wants  to  marry, 
and  is  really  worse  than  the  rest,  because  he  is 
more   afiected.     Once   for  all  I   cannot  endure 
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this  inside-out  enthusiasm,  this  despair  presented 
to  the  ladies,  this  genius  in  black  letter,  blaek  on 
white ;  and  if  he  were  not  a  Frenchman,  (with 
them  one  always  can  live  agreeably,  and  they 
always  know  how  to  say  something  and  to  inter- 
est you),  it  would  be  intolerable. 

A  week  from  to-day,  then,  I  shall  probably 
write  my  last  letter  from  Rome,  and  after  that 
from  Naples.  It  is  still  -very  uncertain  whether 
I  go  to  Sicily  ;  I  doubt  about  it,  since  in  no  case 
would  I  go  there  unless  in  the  steamboat,  and  it 
is  not  yet  settled  whether  that  is  to  go. 

In  haste  your  Felix. 

Eome,  April  i.  1831. 

The  Holy  Week  is  over,  my  passport  is  pro- 
cured for  Naples,  my  room  begins  to  look  empty, 
and  the  winter  in  Rome  belongs  to  the  recollec- 
tions. In  a  few  days  I  expect  to  set  out,  and  my 
next  letter,  God  willing,  will  be  from  Naples. 
Bright  and  inspiring  as  the  winter  has  been,  it 
has  closed  with  a  week  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  for 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  has  far  surpassed 
my  expectations,  and  since  it  was  the  end,  I  will 
attempt,  in  my  last  letter  from  Rome,  to  give 
you  a  description  of  it. 

The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  have  been 
much  praised,  and  much  found  fault  with,  and 
people  have,  as  it  so  often  happens,  always  for- 
gotten to  say  the  main  thing,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
whole.  And  that  is  the  only  thing,  that  prompts 
me  to  tell  of  it.  Other  descriptions  might  re- 
mind father  again  of  Mme.  de  R.,  who  after  all 
only  did  the  same  that  most  do,  who  write  about 
music  and  Art,  when  she  undertook  at  the  table, 
with  a  hoarse,  prosaie  voice,  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  clear,  beautiful  choir  In  the  Pope's  chapel. 
Many  others  again  have  isolated  the  mere  music, 
and  are  disappointed  with  it,  because  it  needs 
the  external  show,  to  produce  effect.  They  may 
be  right ;  but  so  long  as  this  necessary  externali- 
ty is  there,  and  in  its  complete  perfection,  so  long 
it  has  effect;  and  as  positively  convinced  as  I  am, 
that  place,  time,  order,  the  great  human  multi- 
tude, who  await  in  greatest  silence  the  moment 
of  beginning,  all  contribute  their  share  to  the 
impression,  so  positively  hateful  is  it  to  me  pur- 
posely to  separate  things  which  belong  together, 
in  order  to  depreciate  a  part.  He  must  be  an 
unfortunate  man,  on  whom  the  devotion  and  rev- 
erence of  a  great  assembly  would  not  make  a 
devout  and  reverent  impression,  even  if  they 
were  worshipping  the  golden  calf;  for  he  alone 
may  dash  it  to  pieces,  who  can  put  something 
better  in  its  stead.  Now  whether  one  repeats  it 
after  another, — whether  the  great  celebrity  once 
acquired  does  it ;  whether  it  lies  merely  in  the 
imagination,  it  is  all  one ;  enough,  that  you 
have  a  perfect  whole,  which  has  exerted  a  mighty 
impression  for  centuries,  and  still  exerts  it  every 
time  ;  and  before  that  I  feel  reverence,  as  I  do 
before  every  actual  perfection.  The  sphere  of 
judging  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  the  theologians  ; 
for  whatever  one  may  say  about  it  cannot  <ro 
deep.  Mere  ceremony  is  not  the  whole  account 
of  it ;  enough  for  me,  as  I  have  said,  that  some- 
thing in  any  sphere  be  executed  with  fidelity  and 
conscientiousness,  according  to  one's  powers,  to 
make  me  feel  respect  for  it  and  take  delight  in 
it. 

So  do  not  expect  of  me  a  measured  criticism 
on  the  singing, —  whether  the  intonation  was 
pure  or   false  —  whether  they  flatted  or  not, — 


and  whether  the  compositions  are  fine, —  I  will 
rather  try  to  relate  to  you,  how  the  whole  must 
make  a  great  impression,  —  how  all  parts  work 
together  to  that  end  ;  and  as  little  as  I  have  dur- 
ing the  past  week  separated  music,  ceremonies, 
forms,  &c.,  just  so  little  will  I  do  it  in  these  lines  ; 
of  the  technical  part,  to  which  I  naturally  was 
very  attentive,  I  will  report  specially  to  Zelter. 

The  first  ceremony  is  on  Palm  Sunday.  So 
great  was  the  concourse  of  people,  that  I  could 
not  quite  penetrate  into  the  midst  of  it  to  the 
prelates'  bench  so  called,  where  my  usual  seat 
was,  but  had  to  stand  back  amongst  the  guard  of 
honor,  where  I  saw  the  solemnities  quite  well, 
but  could  not  clearly  follow  the  singing,  since 
they  uttered  the  words  indistinctly,  and  that  day 
I  had  no  book.  So  it  happened,  that  on  this 
first  day  the  various  Antiphonies,  gospel  and 
psalm  melodies,  the  sort  of  singing  reading, 
which  all  comes  before  you  there  in  its  primitive 
form,  made  the  most  confused  and  singular  im- 
pression on  me.  I  had  no  clear  idea  by  what 
rule  the  strange  inflexions  and  closing  cadences 
were  governed.  But  I  took  pains  gradually  to 
seek  out  this  rule  for  myself,  and  I  succeeded  so 
well,  that  by  the  end  of  Holy  AVcek  I  could  have 
sung  with  them.  By  that  means  I  escaped  the 
tedium,  generally  complained  of,  dm-ing  the  in- 
cessant Psalms  before  the  Miserere :  for  while  I 
paid  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  monotony, 
and  instantly  wrote  down  a  cadence  which  I 
heard  with  certainty,  I  by  degrees  got  out  of  it 
eight  psalm  tunes,  (correctly,  as  it  proved),  noted 
down  the  Antiphonies,  and  so  forth,  and  was 
continually  occu])ied,and  on  the  strain.  But  on  the 
first  Sunday,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  not  get  into 
all  that,  and  only  know  that  -  they  also  sang  the 
chorus :  Hnsanna  in  excelsis,  and  intoned  several 
hymns,  while  the  beautifully  braided  palms 
were  handed  to  the  Pope,  which  he  distributed 
among  the  Cardinals.  These  are  long  wands 
decked  with  many  ornaments,  buttons,  crosses, 
and  crowns,  but  altogether  made  of  dry  palm- 
leaves,  and  that  gives  them  an  appearance  as  if 
they  were  of  gold.  The  Cardinals,  who  sit 
round  the  interior  of  the  chapel  in  a  parallego- 
gram,  with  the  Abbes  at  their  feet,  now  come 
singly  and  receive  their  palm  wands  with  which 
they  return  to  their  places ;  then  come  the 
bishops,  monks,  abbots,  all  the  other  priests,  the 
papal  singers,  the  chevaliers  of  honor,  and  what 
not,  and  receive  an  olive  branch  tied  up  with 
palm  leaves.  That  makes  a  long  procession,  dur- 
ing which  the  choir  keeps  on  singing.  The 
Abbes  hold  the  long  palms  of  their  Cardinals, 
as  the  squire  holds  his  master's  lance,  and  then 
they  stretch  them  all  upon  the  floor  before  them- 
selves, and  at  that  moment  there  is  a  splendor  of 
color  in  the  chapel,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw 
in  any  ceremony.  The  Cardinals  in  their  gold 
wrought  garments,  with  their  little  red  caps,  be- 
fore them  the  violet  Abbes  with  thegolden  palms 
in  their  hands,  farther  ofi  the  motley  servants  of 
the  Pope,  the  Greek  priests,  the  Patriarchs  in 
most  splendid  costume ;  the  Capuchins  with  long 
white  beards ;  all  the  other  monks ;  then  too  the 
Swiss  with  their  parrot  uniforms,  all  with  green 
olive  branches  in  their  hands;  and  then  the  sing- 
ing— verily  one  scarcely  can  make  out  ioliat  they 
sing,  and  enjoys  only  the  sound. 

Then  the  Pope's  throne  is  brought  to  him,  upon 
which  he  is  borne  in  all  processions,  and  upon 
which  I   on  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Rome  had 


seen  Pius  VIII.  enthroned  {ride  Raphael's 
Heliodorus,  where  he  is  depii-ted);  the  Cardinals, 
two  and  two,  with  their  palms  begin  the  march  ; 
the  folding  doors  of  the  chapel  are  opened,  and 
so  they  move  slowly  out.  The  singing,  which 
thus  far  continually  surrounds  one  like  an  ele- 
ment, grows  gradually  fainter,  for  the  singers  go 
too,  and  finally  you  hear  it  in  the  distance  from 
without,  but  very  softly.  Then  suddenly  a  choir 
in  the  chapel  incjuires  very  strongly,  and  the 
other  answers  from  a  great  distance,  and  so  it 
goes  on  a  while,  until  the  procession  approaches 
again,  and  the  two  clioirs  unite.  Here  too  they 
may  sing  what  and  as  they  will,  it  makes  a  glori- 
ous effect;  and  even  if  it  be  true  that  they  are 
very  monotonous,nay  formless  hymns,  all'  unisonn, 
without  true  connection,  and  fortissimo  through- 
out, still  I  appeal  to  the  impression,  and  that  it 
must  make  upon  everybody. 

After  the  procession  comes  the  Gospel,  de- 
livered in  the  strangest  tone,  and  then  the  Mass. 
Here  I  must  mention  my  favorite  moment,  name- 
ly, the  Credo.  The  priest  places  himself  for  the 
first  time  in  the  middle  before  the  altar,  and  in- 
tones, after  a  short  pause,  with  his  hoarse,  old 
voice  the  Seb.  Bach  Credo.  As  soon  as  he  has 
done,  all  the  priests  stand  up,  the  Cardinals  leave 
their  seats,  step  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
form  a  circle,  and  all  speak  aloud  the  continua- 
tion :  pairem  omnipolenlem,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  the  choir  falls  in  and  sings  the  same  words. 
When  I  heard  for  the  first   time  mv  well  known 


ait 


Cre  -  do  in  u  -  num  De  -  urn. 
and  all  the  earnest  monks  about  me  began  to 
speak  so  zealously  and  loudly,  I  was  regularly 
frightened,  and  yet  it  is  always  my  favorite  mo- 
ment. After  the  ceremony  Santini  pi'esented 
me  with  his  olive  branch,  and  I  promenaded  all 
day  with  it  in  my  hand,  for  it  was  lovely  weather. 
The  Slahal  mater,  which  they  interpolated  after 
the  Credo,  made  the  least  impression ;  they  sang 
it  uncertain  and  false,  and  they  abbreviated  it ; 
the  Sing-AUademie  sing  it  incomparably  better. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  is  nothing,  and 
on  Wednesday  at  half  past  four  the  Nodes  be- 
gin. The  psalms  are  sung  verse  by  verse  by  two 
choirs,  but  always  by  one  class  of  voices,  basses 
or  tenors.  And  so  for  an  hour  and  a  half  you 
hear  the  most  monotonous  music  ;  only  once  are 
the  psalms  interrupted  by  the  Lamentations,  and 
that  is  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  that  you 
hear  a  perfect  chord.  This  chord  sets  in  very 
softly,  and  generally  the  whole  piece  is  sung 
pianissimo,  whereas  the  psalms  must  be  shouted 
out  as  loud  as  possible,  and  indeed  always  upon 
one  tone,  upon  which  the  words  are  uttered  with 
great  rapidity,  and  to  which  a  cadence  is  attach- 
ed at  the  end  of  every  verse,  which  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  the  different  melodies.  It 
is  no  wonder  again,  if  the  mere  soft  sound  (G 
major)  of  the  first  Lamentation  affects  one  ten- 
derly. Now  it  goes  on  monotonously  again.  At 
each  verse  of  the  psalm  a  candle  is  extinguished, 
so  that  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  fifteen  burning 
about  the  altar  are  all  out.  There  still  remain 
six  threat  ones  burning  high  above  the  entrance  ; 
the  whole  choir  with  altos,  sopranos,  &c.,  intones 
a  new  psalm  melody /ort/ssinio  et  unisono:  the 
canticle  of  Zachariah  in  D  minor,  and  sings  it 
very  solemnly  and  slowly  into  the  deep  twilight ; 
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then  the  last  candles  <io  out ;  the  Pope  leaves 
his  throne,  drops  on  his  knees  before  the 
altar,  and  all  the  others  with  him  ;  they  say  a 
so-called  Pater  nobler  nub  .lUentio  ;  i.  e.  there  is  a 
pause,  during  which  one  knows  that  every  Ca- 
tholic prays  the  Paler  vo.tfer ;  and  instantly  after 
it  begins  the  Miserere,  ]>ianissimn,  in  this  way: 

I   n_tt    ^i^  J  _l  _l  J  J 
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That  is  for  me  just  the  finest  raoment  of  the 
whole.  What  follows  you  can  easily  imagine  for 
yourselves,  but  probably  not  this  beginning.  The 
progress  of  the  iliterere  of  AUegri  is  a  simple 
sequence  of  chords,  upon  which  either  tradition, 
or  what  seems  to  me  more  probable,  a  skilful 
vmestro  has  based  embellishments  for  some  beau- 
tiful voices,  and  especially  for  a  very  high 
soprano,  whom  he  had.  These  embellishments 
return  with  the  same  chords  in  like  manner, 
and,  as  they  are  well  contrived,  and  very  beau- 
tifully adapted  for  the  voice,  one  always  enjoys 
hearing  them  again.  The  incomprehensible,  the 
super-earthly  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  it ; 
it  is  quite  enough  for  me,  if  it  is  beautiful  in  an 
intelligible  and  earthly  way.  I  refer  you  again, 
dearest  Fanny,  to  Zelter's  letter.  They  sang  on 
the  first  day  the  Miserere  of  Baini. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  nine,  the  service 
began  again,  and  lasted  until  one.  It  was  high 
Mass,  and  afterwards  procession.  The  Pope  gave 
the  blessing  from  the  Loggia  of  the  Quirinal, 
and  then  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  priests,  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  pilgrims,  and  sat 
in  a  row,  in  white  clothes,  with  white  caps,  after 
which  they  were  feasted.  The  crowd  of  English 
ladies  was  immense  ;  tht;  whole  thing  displeased 
me.  In  the  afternoon  the  psalms  began  again, 
and  this  time  it  lasted  until  half  past  seven. 
Some  pieces  of  the  Miserere  were  by  Baini,  but 
the  most  by  Allegri.  It  was  already  quite  dark 
in  the  chapel  when  the  Mherere  began  ;  I  climb- 
cil  upon  a  great  ladder,  which  stood  there  acci- 
dentally, and  now  had  the  whole  chapel  full  of 
people,  and  the  kneeling  Pope  with  his  Cardi- 
nals, and  the  music  under  me.  That  was  splen- 
did. On  Friday  forenoon  the  chapel  was  divest- 
ed of  all  ornament,  —  the  Pope  and  Cardi- 
nals in  mourning.  The  Passion  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  composed  by 
Vittoria,  is  sung.  Then  come  the  Improperia 
of  Palestrina,  during  which  the  Pope  and  all  the 
others,  with  their  shoes  pulled  off,  walk  to  the 
cross  and  worship  it. , 

In  the  evening  came  the  Miserere  of  Baini, 
which  they  sarig  the  best.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, in  the  Lateran,  Heathens,  Jews  and  BIu- 
hometans,  all  represented  by  a  little  crying  child, 
were  baptized  in  the  Baptistery,  and  then  the 
first  consecration  was  given  to  young  priests.  On 
Sunday  the  Pope  himself  held  Mass  in  the  Qui- 
rinal, gave  the  benediction  to  the  people,  and  so 
it  was  over.  And  so  it  has  become  Saturday  the 
9th  of  April,  and  to-morrow  with  the  earliest 
dawn  I  sit  in  the  carriage,  and  drive  off  to 
Naples;  there  a  new  world  of  beauty  rises  for 
me.  You  will  see  by  the  end  of  the  letter,  that 
I  am  hurried. 


It  is  the  last  day,  and  so  much  still  to  sec  to ; 
therefore  I  do  not  finish  the  letter  to  Zcltcr,  but 
will  send  it  from  Naples ;  the  description  must 
bo  intelligent,  and  the  approaching  journey  dis- 
tracts me  altogether.  So  then  for  Naples  !  The 
weather  is  clearing  up,  the  sun  shines  again  for 
the  first  time  for  several  days ;  the  passport  is 
here — the  carriage  ordered,  and  so  I  go  to  meet 
the  Spring  months.     Farewell.  Felix. 

(To  be  continued. 1 
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14. — Ilaydn  to  Mad.  Geuzinrjer. 

E.ftoras,  June  20, 1790. 
*      -*      v)f      vtJ      -:^- 

I  make  bold  to  send  your  Grace  a  quite  new 
pianoforte  Sonata  with  accompaniment  for  a 
flute  or  violin,  not  as  anything  extraordinary, 
but  rather  too  insignificant  except  in  some 
moment  when  time  hangs  excessively  heavy.  I 
desire  only  that  you  will  have  it  copied  as  soon 
as  possible  and  sent  back  to  me.  Day  before 
yesterday  I  handed  the  bespoken  new  Sonata  to 
my  lady,  Mademoiselle  Nanette.  I  had  hoped 
that  she  would  express  a  desire  to  have  me  play 
the  Sonata,  but  thus  far  I  have  received  no  order 
to  this  effect  —  nor  do  I  know  whether  your 
Grace  will  receive  the  Sonata  by  to-day's  post 
or  not.  This  Sonata  is  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  en- 
tirely new,  and  was  always  intended  for  your 
Grace ;  therefore  strange  indeed  it  is  that  the 
last  movement  of  this  Sonata  contains  that  par- 
ticular Minuet  and  Trio  which  your  Grace  de- 
sired of  me  in  the  last  letter.  I  intended  this 
Sonata  for  your  Grace  a  year  ago  already  ;  the 
the -Adagio  only  have  I  recently  composed  —  a 
piece  which  I  commend  most  highly  to  your 
Grace  —  it  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning,  which  I 
will  explain  to  your  Grace  when  I  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  is  rather  diflicult,  but  has  great  depth 
of  feeling  —  pity  only  that  your  Grace  has  not 
one  of  Schantz's  pianofortes,  for  in  that  case 
your  Grace  would  produce  double  the  effect  with 
it. 

N.  B. — Medemoiselle  Nanette  must  know  no- 
thing of  the  fact  that  this  Sonata  was  already 
half  finished,  for  in  that  case  she  might  become 
prejudiced  against  tne  to  my  future  injury.  I 
have  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  order  to  retain 
her  favor.  I  think  myself  happy  however  that 
she  can  find  me  of  use,  more  especially  in  this 
matter,  because  the  gift  is  intended  for  my  dear- 
est Frau  von  Geuzinger.  Ah,  how  I  wish  I 
could  play  over  this  Sonata  a  few  times  to  you  ; 
after  which  how  gladly  would  I  content  myself 
again  for  a  time  in  my  solitude  !  I  should  have 
so  much  to  say  to  your  Grace,  and  so  much  to 
confess,  for  which  your  Grace  could  alone 
grant  me  absolution  —  but  what  cannot  be 
now,  will,  I  hope  to  God,  be  next  winter.  Half 
the  time  is  already  past.  Meantime  I  make 
patience  my  resource  and  content  myself  with 
havirg  the  invaluable  happiness  of  being  able  to 
call  myself  your  Grace's  most  obedient,  &c.,  &c. 

My  most  dutiful  regards  to 
your  Herr   Spouse  and  all 
belonging  to  you, 
your  Grace  I  kiss 
1000  times  —  the  hand,s. 

15. — Haydn   to  Mad.  Geuzinger. 

Estoras,  June  27,  1790. 
■*     .%     -*      *      ^ 

Your  Grace   must  certainly  by  this  time  have 


the  new  pianoforte  Sonata;  if  not  you  will  per- 
haps receive  it  with  this  letter.  Three  days  ago 
I  was  called  upon  to  play  this  Sonata  in  Made- 
moiselle Nanette's  room  in  the  presence  of  my 
most  gracious  prince.  Owing  to  its  difficulty,  I 
had  at  first  doubts  of  gaining  any  credit  by  it, 
but  was  convinced  to  the  contrary,  on  receiving 
from  her  own  hand  the  gift  of  a  golden  tobacco 
box  for  it ;  and  now  I  only  wish  your  Grace 
may  find  it  to  your  satisfaction,  so  that  I  by 
means  of  it  may  raise  myself  in  the  esteem  of 
my  patroness  :  and,  just  for  this  reason.  I  pray 
your  Grace,  either  yourself  or  through  your 
Herr  Spouse  to  let  her  know  that  I  have  been 
too  much  rejoiced  at  her  generosity  to  keep  it  to 
myself  —  and  all  the  more  because  I  am  so  well 
convinced  that  your  Grace  shares  with  me  my 
pleasure  at  all  kindness  shown  me.  Pity  only 
that  your  Grace  has  not  one  of  Schantz's  piano- 
fortes, as  they  are  capable  of  so  much  greater  ex- 
pression. It  seems  to  me  that  your  Grace  ought 
to  transfer  your  present  pianoforte,  good  as  it  is, 
to  fraulein  Peperl  and  procure  a  new  one  for 
yourself.  Your  beautiful  hands  and  their  well- 
cultivated  elasticity  merit  it  and  still  more.  I 
know  I  ought  to  have  composed  this  Sonata  with 
your  pianoforte  in  view,  but  this  was  impossible, 
as  its  peculiarities  had  quite  escaped  my  mem- 
ory. 

Now  it  happens  again  that  I  must  remain  at 
home.  What  I  lose  thereby  your  Grace  can 
easily  imagine.  It  is  indeed  sad  always  to  re- 
main as  lave  ;*  however,  providence  wills  it.  I  am 
a  poor  creature  ;  ever  plagued  with  overmuch 
labor  and  very  few  hours  of  recreation.  Friends  ? 
what  do  I  say — a  real  friend?  There  are  no 
longer  any  real  friends.  A  female  friend  ?  Oh 
yes,  one  indeed  may  exist.  She  is,  though,  far 
from  me.  So  now  I  amuse  myself  by  thinking  of 
her.  God  bless  you,  and  cause  you  not  to  foi'get 
me.  Meantime  I  kiss  your  Grace's  hand  1000 
times  and  am  unchangeably 

Your  Grace's,  &c.,  &c. 
BIy  most  dutiful 
regards  to  your  Herr  Spouse 
and  all  belonging  to  you, 
I  beseech  your  forgiveness  for  the  bad 
hand  to-day,  I  am  somewhat  troubled 
with  pains  in  my  eyes. 

16. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Gextzinger. 

Bstoras,  July,  4, 1790. 

■^N"  ^  "^  "SK"  ^" 

I  have  at  this  moment  received  your  letter,  and 
at  this  moment  also  the  post  leaves.  It  rejoices 
mo  heartily  that  my  prince  is  going  to  make  your 
Grace  a  present  of  a  new  pianoforte,  and  all  the 
more,  because  I  am  in  some  degree  the  cause, 
having  so  long  persisted  in  urging  Mademoiselle 
Nanette  to  pei'suade  your  husband  to  buy  one 
for  your  Grace.  Now  however  the  purchase  is 
left  entirely  to  your  Grace,  and  nothing  remains 
but  for  your  Grace  to  hunt  one  up  suited  to  your 
touch  and  taste.  It  is  true  that  my  friend  Herr 
AValther  is  at  present  greatly  in  vogue  and  that 
I  receive  much  politeness  from  him  every  year  ; 
but  between  us,  and  to  be  perfectly  honest,  there 
is  but  now  an  then  one,  say,  out  of  every  ten  of 
his  instruments,  which  may  truly  be  called  good, 
and  moreover  he  is  excessively  dear.  I  know 
Ilerr  von  Nickl's  pianoforte —  it  is  excellent,  but 
too  heavy  for  your  Grace's   hand  —  one  cannot 

*  The  death  of  old  Esterhazy  Sept.  28,  three  months  and 
one  day  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  ended  Haydn's  slavery. 
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always  play  npon  it  with  due  delicacy ;  therefore 
I.desire  your  Grace  to  ti'y  one  of  Herr  Schantz's. 
His  pianofortes  have  a  very  peculiar  lightness  of 
touch  and  an  agreeable  action.  My  Sonatas  will 
win  doubly  thereby. 

Meantime  I  kiss  your  grace's  hands  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me  with  Mile.  Nanette,  as  de- 
scribed in  your  letter.  Pity  that  the  little  gold 
snuffbox,  which  she  gave  me,  and  which  she  used 
to  carry,  is  so  full  of  spots  ;Jperhaps  I  can  have  it 
put  in  order  in  Vienna. 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  order  to  purchase 
the  pianoforte,  —  I  ain  afraid  one  will  be  sent 
home  to  you  beautiful  outside  but  stubborn  with- 
in. Your  husband  must  of  course  use  my  name 
as  authority  for  considering  at  present  Herr 
Schantz  the  best  manufacturer  in  this  line  —  the 
rest  I  will  myself  attend  to. 

In  greatest  haste  I  am, 

Your  Grace's,  &e.,  &c. 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Music 

Sixteen  Polish  Songs  by  Frederic  Chopin. 

Fontana,  Chopin's  personal  friend,  under  whoso 
supervision  this  posthumous  collection  of  songs  was 
issued,  three  years  ago,  says,  in  his  preface  : 

"  Chopin,  in  his  "  Sixteen  Polish  Songs,"  identi 
fied  himself  so  well  with  the  Polish  national  character, 
that  three  or  four  of  the  oldest,  which  he  copied  out, 
at  the  time  of  their  composition,  for  a  few  friends, 
became  immensely  popular,  and,  without  publication, 
rang  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  native  land, 
equal  favorites  in  palace  and  cottage. 

"  Only  when  deeply  moved  by  the  beauty  of  na- 
tional poetry,  did  he  yield  to  the  inspired  desire  of 
re-echoing  those  poems  in  tones,  sometimes  simple 
and  gay,  more  often  serious  and  melancholy.  In  tliis, 
way  he  composed  a  great  number  of  songs,  during 
the  finest  epoch  of  his  life,  from  1832  to  1844  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  them  is  lost.  Por 
it  was  his  custom  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano,  with 
the  book  of  poems  open  before  him,  and  to  compose 
during  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  In  spite  of 
incessant  entreaties,  he  continually  put  off  writing 
them  down  for  us.  Sickness  and  death  overcame 
him,  and  only  these  few  artistic  gems  remain,  an 
insufficient,  but  yet  a  valuable  memorial. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  Frederic  Chopin, 
gifted  with  such  exhaustless  richness  of  melody,  and 
new  and  original  ideas,  did  not  compose  an  opera. 
For  is  not  all  his  music  a  complete  expression  of 
that  national  character,  which  be  drew  in  with  his 
mother's  milk,  and  breathed  out  in  tones  from  earliest 
youth  upwards  1  An  e.xpression  that  ennobled  itself 
as  his  genius  developed,  until  it  reached  the  highest 
point  of  artistic  identity  •?  A  character  so  strong, 
that,  although  he  lived  so  many  years  in  France,  and 
understood  every  turn  of  the  language  as  perfectly 
as  any  cultivated  Parisian,  it  is  impossible  to  couple 
the  French  tongue  with  his  musical  thoughts.  For 
that  language  requires  its  own  peculiar  order  of 
ideas,  and  an  expression  of  style  and  character,  to 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  bow.  He  never  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  write  to  any  other  than  Pohsh 
words.  lie  often  regretted,  with  his  friends,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Polish  stage,  at  that  time,  did  not 
offer  a  fitting  field  for  a  trial  of  his  powers.  But  the 
songs,  which  are  here  presented  to  the  musical  public, 
will  give  connoisseurs  an  idea  of  what  Chopin  might 
have  accomplished  in  the  popular  and  dramatic  style, 
had  circumstances  been  more  favorable  to  him." 

The  value  of  these  songs, — their  individual  value, 
so  to  speak, — as  the  only  known  coUection  of  vocal 
melodies  by  Chopin,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dispu- 
ted ;  those  who  study  his  works  rarely  content  them- 
selves with  the   title  of   admirers,  —  they   become 


Chopin-lovers  ;  and  their  circle  is  a  large  one,  one 
that  is  daily  increasing.  His  exotic,  or  etherlal 
Mazurkas,  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
conceived  in  dreams;  the  Polonaises,  to  whose 
melancholy,  noble  measures  knights  and  dames  alone 
should  tread,  among  the  ruins  of  ancestral  castles  ; 
the  elegant  waltzes,  whose  aristocratic  dancers  should 
be  duchesses  at  least, — these  poetic,  romantic  crea- 
tions charm,  not  the  initiated  alone,  hut  a  large 
proportion  of  the  uninitiated.  Chopin  is  not  merely 
the  tone-poet  of  musicians,  he  is  also  the  poet  of  the 
people.  For  he  drank  inspiration  at  the  pure  spring 
of  national  song  music.  And  as  all  national  lyrics 
are  born  of  true  feeling,  in  the  heart  of  some  man, 
and  since  man's  heart,  be  it  Pole,  Irish,  Arab,  of 
what  race  you  will,  is  much  the  same  at  the  bottom, 
all  over  the  world,  the  composer  who  most  closely 
unites  his  own  to  the  genuine  national  voice,  will 
always  find  sympathizers  in  a  wide  and  understand- 
ing class. 

Those  songs  are  then  most  interesting  ;  not  merely 
from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view,  but  as  lyric 
blossoms  of  national  tone  poetry,  stamped  throughout 
with  Chopin's  peculiar  individuality.  Several  are 
written  in  the  graceful  rhythm  of  the  Mazourka  ;  they 
are  all  eminently  singable  ;  it  is  as  though  Chopin 
had  turned  his  ear  towards  Italy  while  writing  some 
of  them  ;  his  wellknownfriendly  relations  with  Bellin' 
were  not  without  an  artistic  influence  on  him  ;  but 
we  breathe  the  air  of  Poland,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
Chopin,  in  them  all. 

Perhaps  among  the  finest  are  No.  1,  simple,  grace- 
ful, somewhat  Styrian  in  character;  No.  9,  an 
expressive  and  noble  recitative-like  melody;  No.  11, 
a  quick,  mournful  ballad  ;  No.  12,  a  brilliant,passion- 
ate  love-song,  presenting  uncommon  chromatic 
effects :  No.  14,  of  a  tender,  elegant,  plaintive 
monotony,  of  which  one  never  wearies;  and  No.  16, 
the  persuasive,  charming  ^Lithuanian  song.  The 
words  are  doubtless  fine,  in  the  original  Polish,  many 
having  been  written  by  Stephen  Witwickiego,  whom 
George  Sand  praises  as  the  equal  of  our  Byron,  and 
by  IVTickiewicz,  the  reading  of  whoso  poems  excited 
Chopin  to  the  composition  of  some  of  his  finest 
piano-forte  works  ;  as  much  has  been  done  for  them 
in  this  edition,  as  was  possible,  since  they  passed 
through  a  German  baptism,  before  donning  their 
English  dress. 

These  melodious  songs  are  eminently  worthy  of 
popularity  ;  they  possess  an  ideal  simplicity  that 
cannot  fail  to  charm.  The  greatest  fault  of  the 
collection  is,  that  it  is  too  small.  But,  as  jVIurillo 
would  have  been  honored  as  a  great  p.iinter,  had  he 
never  put  another  face  on  canvass  than  that  wondrous 
one  of  the  "  Spanish  flower  girl,"  and  as  a  single 
genuine  poem  will  stamp  a  poet,  these  few  songs 
sufficiently  bear  witness  to  what  more  Chopin  could 
h.ave  done  as  a  song  writer.  Intelligent  singers,  who 
understand  the  difficulty  of  selecting,  even  from  the 
most  valuable  treasuries,  songs  that  are  at  once  sing- 
able, simple,  excellent,  and  pleasing,  will  find  these 
to  possess  all  those  qualities,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  poetry  and  originality  besides.         F.  IM.  K. 


The  Virtuoso. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

The  artists,  devoted  to  the  art  of  music,  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  creating,  and  performivg  artists ;  the 
first  are  tlie  composers,  the  latter  the  virtuosos,  that 
is,  those  musicians  who  perform  the  composed  pieces 
of  music,  and  for  that  purpose  acquire  a  great  and 
prominent  proficiency  on  some  instrument,  or  in  sing- 
ing. This  explains  the  name  CTrtiwso  :  for  the  Italian 
virtu,  or  the  Latin  virtus,  from  which  it  tiikes  its 
origin,  in  art  means  perfection,  merit,  distinction.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  part  of  the  followers  of  the  art 
should  devote  their  talents  and  energies,  especially, 
or  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  to  practical  proficiency, 
for  if  all  were  merely  composers,  we  should  have 
very  little  benefit  from  the  art  of  music.  As  the  poet 
who  has  written  a  drama,  wants  the  theatre  and  the 
actors  to  bring  it  fully  before  your  mind,  so  the  com- 


poser wants  the  virtuoso,  for  that  is  the  peculiar 
disadvantage  of  this  art,  as  compared  to  all  others, 
that  its  ivorks,  to  be  actually  started  into  life,  want  a 
particular  performance — a  representation. 

The  perfect  execution  of  a  musical  compo.-^ilion, 
or,  in  one  word,  the  art  of  the  virtuoso,  requires 
generally  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  artist's  talent,  so 
much  so  that  the  creative  genius  seldom  combines 
with  it  in  equal  euergv  ;  and  moreover,  it  reqnh'cs  so 
much  and  so  persevering  practice,  that  hut  liltlc  time 
is  left  for  the  study  nf  composition.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  under.-itood  to  say,  that  the  art  of  the 
virtuoso  presupposes  a  less  avocation  for  the  art  or  a 
less  deep  genius  in  the  artist.  Only,  if  be  takes  his 
object  to  be  mci'ely  the  surmounting  of  technical 
difficulties,  lie  descends  below  the  art,  and  becomes  a 
mere  mechanical  laborer.  The  virtuoso  is  not  merely 
to  bring  the  notes  before  the  minds  of  his  bearers, 
but  the  whole  spirit  slumbering  in  the  composition. 
This  comprises,  of  course,  first  of  all,  that  be  should 
be  able  to  execute  all  the  notes  with  ease,  though 
tliey  present  the  most  difficult  combinations.  If  you 
wish  to  recite  a  poem  properly,  you  must  first  of  all 
be  sure  to  read  readily ;  so  the  performing  artist 
must  be  a  virtuoso,  up  to  the  most  capricious  pas- 
sages, nay,  he  must  have  a  greater  proficiency  than  is 
necessary  merely  to  bring  out  the  piece,  in  order  to 
ho  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  inner 
spirit  of  it,  and  not  to  be  diverted  by  externals.  But 
to  make  the  brilliancy  of  technical  execution  the 
highest  aim  of  the  virtuoso,  shows  a  very  deficient 
insight  into  his  art.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware, 
that  this  tendency  is  prevalent  in  modern  times,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  our  instrumental  music,  especially, 
is  sought  in  a  vast  number  of  mechanically  acquired 
performauces  of  difficulties.  The  fault  may,  in  part, 
bo  attributed  to  the  composers,  for  as  poetry  .and  the 
dramatic  art  stand  in  a  near,  though  not  indispensa- 
bly necessary  connection,  and  have  a  mutual  influence 
upon  each  other,  and  as  the  greater  or  less  depth  of 
the  poetic  productions, which  give  color  to  their  times, 
has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  theatrical  excellence 
of  that  time,  so  this  same  relation  takes  place 
between  the  composer  and  the  virtuoso. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  chief  distinction  of  the 
musical  productions  of  our  times,  consists  in  multi- 
plying the  application  of  external  means.  Passages 
which  have  been  pronounced  altogether  impracticable 
by  the  greatest  virtuosos  of  the  past  century,  are  now 
easily  executed  almost  by  beginners.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  confess,  of  many,  even  among  the 
most  celebrated  masters,  that  they  seldom  rise  to  real 
productions  of  genuine  art,  but  that  all  the  merit  of 
their  perform.inces  consists  mainly  in  a  greater  m.as- 
tery  over  mechanical  difflcultles.  It  is  true,  that 
compositions,  which  served  half  a  century  ago  to 
develop  most  brilliantly  the  art  of  the  most  celebrated 
virtuosos,  are  now  performed  by  beginners  with 
tolerable  fluency,  yet  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to 
draw  the  conclusion  from  this  circumstance,  that  our 
beginners  had  progressed  so  fir  in  the  art  as  those 
masters.  Nay,  we  doubt,  that  many  of  our  present 
most  renowned  virtuosos  would  venture  to  come  out 
in  public,  with  one  of  those  simple  compositions, 
immediately  after  one  of  the  old  masters  ;  for  their 
chief  aim  was  the  most  beautiful  performance  of 
apparently  simple  .and  unpretending  music,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
this,  the  highest  cultivation,  they  practised  with  an 
indefatigable  perseverance,  which  is  now  spent  merely 
on  mechanical  tricks.  What  else  is  the  reason  that 
so  few  of  our  present  virtuosos,  for  instance,  can 
execute  one  of  Beethoven's  works  well  1 — they 
require  something  more  than  mere  mechanical  profi- 
ciency. Is  it  probable,  that  their  persevering  study 
would  not  have  carried  a  Clementi  or  Viotti  further 
than  our  present  beginners,  who  commence  with  tbeir 
compositions  ? — By  no  means  !  but  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  virtuosos  has  taken  another  turn,  and 
the  older  masters  would  be  surprised,  disagreeably 
surprised,  if  they  could  see  what  has  been  made  of 
their  noble,  beautiful  art. 

We  cannot  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
greater  mechanical  cultivation  has  made  it  possible, 
also,  to  gain  new  effects,  and  to  bring  more  shades 
into  the  performances.  Thus,  this  greater  proficiency 
of  the  virtuoso's  has  bad  also  its  cflTect  on  composi- 
tion, and  it  has  gained  in  richness  and  variety,  by 
having  more  means  of  expression  at  hand.  Gener- 
ally, this  abundance  of  means  in  composition,  how- 
ever, has  only  served  to  cover  the  want  of  invention  ; 
in  the  brilliancy  of  execution  we  are  often  dazzled  by 
mechanical  proficiency,  and  the  effect  of  astonish- 
ment and  surprise  is  placed  in  the  stead  of  enjoyment 
of  pure  beauty.  There  are, however,  noble  exceptions, 
and  where  both  these  qualifications,  both  these  effects 
combine,  we  must  acknowledge  a  progress  of  the 
art. 
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Mile.  Adelina  Patti  at  Berlin. 

To  the  Editor  of  the   London  Msaical  World. 

Sir, — The  most  recent  "great  event"  in  tlie  Prns- 
sinii  capitJil  lias  been  tlio  (ii'st  appearance  of  Mile. 
Adelina  Patti  before  a  Berlin  public.  I  may  a.s  well, 
without  more  ado,  inform  your  reader.?  that  her  suc- 
cess has  been  unequivocal,  and  that  she  promises  to 
become  as  great  a  favorite  here  as  elsewhere,  wlier- 
ever  she  has  sung.  Your  own  opinion  of  Mile.  I^atti 
is  sufficiently  well  known  ;  but  the  readers  of  the 
Iihiskal  W(n-ld  may,  ]ierliaps,  be  pleased  to  learn 
what  the  Brandcnborgian  ci-itics  here  say  of  La 
pcqticna  senorita.  I,  therefore,  append  translations  of 
a  few  extracts  from  the  leading  papers.  The  Neue 
Berliner  Musik-Zeitiinq  speaks  as  follows  : 

'■  The  reputation  which  preceded  the  fair  yonng 
singer  fully  explains  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  llic  public,  but  although  various  re- 
ports from  the  English  and  American  journals,  deal- 
ing especially  with  her  capabilities,  were  pretty  gen- 
erally known,  the  public,  on  the  whole,  appeared  as 
though  undecided  what  to  think.  With  regard  to 
Mile.  Patti's  reception  here,  it  may  be  described  as 
particularly  favorable,  and  if  the  enthusiasm  did  not 
reach  that  convulsive  height  which  we  have  seen  it 
attain  lately,  on  various  occasions,  the  audience  were 
most  excellently  inclined  towards  the  dSutante,  a 
fact  which  was  proved  by  their  applauding  and  call- 
ing her  on  before  the  curtain.  Adelina  Patti  has 
been  singing  from  the  time  she  was  eight  years  old, 
and,  between  then  and  now,  has  brought  the  facility 
of  execution,  with  which  nature  had  so  richly  en- 
dowed her,  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  is  some- 
tliing  absolutely  wonderful.  Two  years  ago  she 
m<ade  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Lucia,  as 
she  has  done  here.  The  writer  of  this  notice  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  astonished  at  her  soft 
and  gentle  method  of  taking  the  note,  and  the  ea.se 
with  which  she  executed  the  cantilena,  as  well  as  the 
'  virtuosity  '  with  which  she  achieved  the  difificult 
passages  in  fioriture.  Since  the  evening  in  question. 
Mile.  Patti  has  become  a  celebrated  singer.  She  has 
received  homage  both  in  the  New  and  Old  World, 
and  now  appears  here  as  a  great  artist,  crowned  with 
fame  and  decked  with  laurels.  That  Adelina  Patti 
is  a  phenomenon  is  a  fact  we  may  set  down  as  in- 
disputable. She  overcomes  material  difficulties  with 
a  boldness,  rare  even  among  Italian  vocalists.  Even 
admitting  that  her  ornamentation  is,  here  and  there, 
not  quite  perfect,  we  still  find  plenty  in  her  that  is 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  estimable  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. Mile.  Patti  is,  in  short,  a  first  clirss  artist, 
who  need  scarcely  fear  a  rival.  Her  voice  is  soft  and 
agreeable  in  the  upper  notes,  and  if  her  middle  re- 
gister has  lost  a  portion  of  its  former  sonority,  the 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  great  exertion  and  rest- 
less activity  to  which  she,  although  so  young,  has 
had  to  submit,  since  she  went  upon  the  stage.  Her 
mechanism,  however,  is  invariably  marked  by  artistic 
certainty.  To  speak  more  especially  of  her  Lucia, 
the  great  point  of  that  performance  is  the  grand  air 
in  the  last  act.  This  includes  the  graceful  cahaletta, 
in  which  she  displays  her  wonderful  facility  of  exe- 
cution in  every  possible  respect.  In  her  future  chtir- 
acters  we  have  no  doubt  she  will  succeed  in  raising 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public  to  a  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm, especially  when  she  sings  the  part  of  Norina  or 
Adina,  when  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  having 
her  in  her  proper  element.  Like  all  true  artists, 
Mile.  Patti  has  characters  especially  adapted  to  her 
Tueans,  and  among  them  we  must  class  those  in  the 
lighter  class  of  Italian  operas." 

Before  proceeding  to  give  any  further  extracts 
from  the  Berlin  press,  concerning  Mile.  Patti's  per- 
formances, it  is  as  well  to  premise  that  in  Lucia,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  an  Italian  tenor,  Herr  Theodore 
Formes,  the  national  tenor  of  Berlin,  was  compelled 
to  undertake  the  part  of  Edgardo.  This  made  the 
task  of  our  little  jiriina  donna  doubly  arduous. 

Another  journal,  speaking  of  Mile.  Patti  in  the 
Sonnamhida,  expresses  itself  in  these  terms  : 

"  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  Italian  opera  has  cooled 
down,  CA^ery  artist  of  extraordinary  talent  is  sure  to 
attract.  Mile.  Adelina  patti  must  indubitably  be 
classed  in  this  category,  and  thus  it  could  not  aston- 
ish any  one,  especially  after  her  first  success  in  Lucia, 
that  when  she  was  announced  for  Amina  the  Opera 
House  was  crammed  to  the  ceiling.  The  character 
of  the  sonnambulist  Is  peculi.arly  adapted  to  the 
childish,  affectionate  nature  of  the  young  artist, 
which  is  evident  in  her  appearance  as  well  as  in  her 
singing  and  acting.  The  very  first  scenes  were  suf- 
ficient to  excite  among  the  audience  a  feeling  of  the 
liveliest  interest,  mingled  with  the  most  sincere  ad- 
miration of  her  surprising  vocal  fluency.  Her  voice, 
thanks  to  its  clear  and  bright  tone,  penetrates  every- 
where, and   completely  fills  the  large  space  of  the 


Opera  House.  MIlo.  Patti  understands  admirably 
how  to  husband  her  resources,  and  her  execution  is 
so  unfailing,  that  even  in  the  most  diflleult  passages 
no  fear  is  entertained  for  her  success.  We  can  re- 
collect no  instance  of  slarcnto  singing  exhibiting  the 
same  amount  of  perfection,  while  the  'shake'  for 
purity  and  case,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  Each 
separate  air  was  of  itself  a  treat,  while  the  conclud- 
ing rondo,  *  Ah  !  non  giunge,"  provoked  a  storm  of 
enthusiastic  applause.  Mile.  Patti's  pcrfornKinco 
bore  throughout  the  stamp  of  a  natural  no  less  than 
an  intellectual  conception,  and,  in  a  word,  combined 
the  qnalitics  most  requisite  to  make  her  a  genuine 
public  favorite." 

A  third  journal  contains  the  subjoined  : — 

"  Mile.  Adelina  P.atti  gained  a  second  triumph  in 
the  Sonnanibnirt.  The  house  was  crammed,  and  the 
applause,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  opera  was  tu- 
multuous. The  celebrated  finale  was  the  pinnacle 
of  success.  Mile.  Patti's  naturally  delicate  voice 
here  appeared  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  It 
mounted  upon  the  boldest  wings  of  tone,  through  a 
succession  of  the  most  difficult  runs,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height,  as  though  no  difficulties  existed  for  it 
in  such  dizzy  spheres.  Chromatic  scales,  on  account 
of  the  virtiio!!o-]\k&  certainty  with  which  each  note, 
together  with  the  half-tones,  succeeded  the  other, 
struck  the  musical  auditor  with  astonishment.  As  a 
brilliant  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  her  mas- 
terly shake,  which  is  executed  in  the  presto  with 
magic  rapidity,  without  a  single  tone  being  slurred 
over.  With  this  mastery  over  the  most  difficult  vo- 
cal difficulties,  Signorina  Patti  combines  the  high  .id- 
vantage  of  a  vocal  tone  ai  clear  as  a  bell ;  her  voice 
attacks  the  words  and  notes  at  once,  with  a  perfect 
absence  of  anything  like  hesitation.  Not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  nf  tremolo  obscures  the  purity  and  beau- 
ty of  her  intonation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  her 
being  one  of  the  very  first  lyric  vocalists,  and  all 
lovers  of  .art  in  Berlin  must  feel  grateful  to  Herr 
von  Hiilsen  for  having  aflx>rded  them  an  opportunity, 
before  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  continental  city, 
of  hearing  so  original,  and,  in  her  way,  so  unique  an 
artist." 

When  the  Trovatore  was  performed  there'was  not  a 
single  vacant  seat  in  the  house,  so  great  was  the  de- 
sire to  hear  Mile.  Patti  as  Leonora.  The  public, 
therefore,  shared  with  me  the  belief  that  this  perform- 
ance would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Ital- 
ian season.  The  ticket-sellers  reaped  a  rich  harvest ; 
as  much  as  live  thalers  were  offered  for  a  parquet 
ticket,  about  the  price  for  which  a  good  stall  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  London.  The  fre- 
quent and  hearty  applause  was  in  keeping  with  the 
crowded  state  of  the  theatre,  and  showed  that  the 
public  expectation  had  not  been  disappointed.  In 
short,  the  entire  performance  exhibited  a  degree  of 
excellence  such  as,  probably,  no  previous  reprcsenta 
tion  of  Verdi's  Trovatore  ever  reached  in  Berlin,  and 
such  as  could  with  difficulty  be  surpassed  in  any 
other  European  capital.  Mile.  Patti  embellished 
the  music  of  Leonora  in  her  own  florid  style,  and,  to 
quote  the  exuberant  language  of  a  Berlin  critic — 
"  crowned  it  with  artistic  and  variegntad  tone-flowers, 
which  like  sonorous  arabesques,  produced  apparently 
without  an  ejfort,  bloomed  on  the  delicate  stalk  of  her 
voice,  and  twined  upwards  to  the  greatest  heiglits.'^ 
This  is  flowery  language  —  more  flowery,  mayhap, 
than  that  in  wdiich  a  sober  English  critic  would  in- 
dulge ;  hut  I  give  it  as  it  is,  to  show  you  how  success- 
ful the  "  bijou  prima  donna"  has  been  here.  In  fact, 
to  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  word.  Mile.  Adelina  Patti 
has  been  a  decided  "hit"  in  the  musical  capital  of 
Prussia. 

Beiiin,  Jan.  2,  1862.  A.  A. 


Jamaica  Plain. — A  concert  given  in  a  private 
house  on  Frid.ay  of  last  week  in  aid  of  our  soldiers, 
and  in  which  the  performers  were  all  amateurs,  is 
worthy  of  notice  here  for  the  good  taste  and  musical 
culture  shown  in  the  following  choice  programme  ; 
Part  i. 

1  March.    From  Atbalia,  {Two  Pianos,  S  hands) 

Mendelssohn 
(a  Autumn  Song,  \ 

2.  Vocal  DuetJi,   lb  O !   wert  thou  in  the  J  Mendelssohn 

(  cauld  Mast.  ) 

3.  Trio  fOT  I'lule  and  Piano,  "  Earjanthe'' Weber 

4.  Sorg.     Tbe  Two   Grenadiers Schumann 

5.  PoIonai.se.  ( Piano,  4  iiands) Saran 

Part  n. 

1.  Adieu  et  Eevoir.  Violoncello  and  Piano Schubert 

2.  Aria.  From   Klijali Mendelssohn 

3.  llommage  a  Handel  (Two  Pianos,  4  hands). Moscheles 

4.  Songs.}         ?«,"^,\°:*Len.  }  >^- ^-- 

5.  Invitation  a  laValse,  (Two  Pianos,  8  hands) Weber 


Pim.ADRLi'TiiA. — The  Evening  Eullctin  of   Feb.  r> 
says  : 

The  Classical  Soirde  of  Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and 
Thomas,  given  hist  evening,  in  the  Foyer  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  wa.s  well  attended.  A  fine  trio 
by  Beethoven  (Opus  70);  a  noble  duo  by  Schubert 
(i^pus  Ifi!)),  and  one  of  Mozart's  most  graceful  quar- 
tets, (C  Major,  No  0),  were  the  principal  concerted 
pieces,  and  they  were  all  extremely  well  played.  The 
gr.ace,  purity  and  finish  of  Thomas's  violin-playing 
are  all  that  can  ho  desired  in  such  music  as  this,  and 
he  never  apjieared  to  more  advantage  than  he  did  last 
evening.  He  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Charles 
Schmitz,  Mr.  Simon  Ilassler  and  Mr.  Knmmercr. 
In  his  performance  of  a  solo  by  iMoli^pie,  Mr.  Thomas 
also  distinguished  himself.  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  part  in 
the  Beethoven  trio  and  the  .Sebubcrt  duo  was  admira- 
bly well  done,  and  he  also  played  a  very  difficult 
Scherzo  by  Chopin.  Mme.  Johannsen  sang  S]iohr's 
lovely  song  "  'The  Kose,"  and  a  charming  "  Friih- 
lingsiied  "  by  Mendelssohn,  extremely  well.  The 
soiree  was  a  complete  success,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  appreciative  audience  present. 

New  York.  —  The  Philharmonic  Society  still 
flourishes  and  gives  good  Symphony  concerts.  We 
copied  its  last  programme  last  week,  but  we  did  no' 
give  our  readers  the  benefit,  as  we  now  do,  of  the 
astounding  discovery  of  a  critic  of  one  of  the  leading 
dailies  :  to-wit,  that  Symphonies  and  Oratorios  are 
not  Italian  operas.  Verily  upon  this  man  hath  fallen 
the  mantle  of  him  who  declared  that  "  he  could  write 
a  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  any  morning 
before  breakfast ;  "—or  is  it  the  very  m.an  himself 
redivivus  ?  Who  else  could  explode  Symphony  and 
Oratorio  in  this  fashion  : 

Symphony-writing,  where  of  course  the  composer 
is  not  restrained  by  words,  the  breath  of  the  singer, 
or  the  necessities  of  producing  at  every  turn  excellent 
popular  eftccts — otherwise  the  opera  treasury-box 
would  be  empty — but  being  pure  free  sound,  and 
comparatively  so  easy  in  its  production  by  the  yard, 
whereas  opera  composing  is  beset  with  troubles  at 
every  step — symphony  writing.whieh  can  deal  in  time 
and  eternity  if  you  choose,  and  reverie,  and  indepen- 
dence, ought  not  to  be  so  unattractive  as  it  generally 
is.  There  ought  to  be  more  well-defined,  accented 
dramatic  melody,  ten  to  one  than  there  is ;  and  then 
the  public  would  esteem  symphonies  at  a  higher  rate, 
and,  moreover,  the  symphonies  would  deserve  to  be 
so  held. 

In  the  air  from  "  Elijah,"  Mr.  Eidolfi  made  an  ex- 
cellent effect,  and  was  cited  before  the  judges  again 
for  his  cleverness.  The  aria  is  about  as  near  a  logi- 
cal melody  as  oratorio  writers  can  or  will  come  ;  the 
theory  of  "oratorio-composition  being  first — to  t.ake 
prose' for  words,  though  lyrical  music  demands  meas- 
ured poetry  as  much  a  fish  does  water  ;  and  next,  if  _a 
well-defined  melody  occurs  to  thecomposer,to  knock  it 
in  the  head  immediately.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
piano-forte  illustrators,  such  as  Thalberg,  Liszt,  and 
others,  avoid  oratorios  generally,  for  themes,  as  they 
would  snakes.  But  the  fountain  of  the  grand  piano- 
forte school,  Thalherg's  arrangement  of  airs  from 
'•  Moses,"  finds  its  ecstacy  in  the  "  Prayer,"  because 
Rossini  had  the  brains  to  put  a  distinct  melody  in  this 
invocation — in  an  opera — also  given  oratorio-wise. 
Composers  who  can  only  sermonize,  that  is,  write 
oratorios,  might  take  a  hint  from  the  illustrious 
maestro,  and  give  us  squ.are  melodies — of  eight  bar 
divisions.  If  the  time  of  these  can  be  altered,  and 
they  be  twisted  into  quadrilles,  so  much  the  better 
for  tbe  quadrilles. 

Of  the  Italian  Opera  at  the  Academy  during  the 
past  week  the  Atlas  of  the  9th  reports  : 

The  week  has  given  us  three  operatic  performan- 
ces, "Tj-nCTtita"  on  Mondi\y  evening,  "  Cn  Ballo  in 
Maschera"  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  "  Linda  di 
Chamouni"  on  Friday  evening.  Though  not  over- 
flowing, we  believe  the  houses  have  been  remunera- 
tive, and  certainly  the  artistic  attractions  offered  have 
been  thoroughly  pleasing.  Of  "  Traviaia"  and  "Vn 
Bo/Zo"  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said,  the  oper.as 
having  been  Lately  given  with  the  same  easts.  As 
Linda,  on  Friday  evening,  Miss  Kallogg  appeared  in 
a  role  in  which  we  have  not  before  heard  her,  and 
quite  sustained  our  very  best  impressions.  In  the 
great  duet  with  Brignoli",  in  the  first  act,  as  well  as 
in  the  solo  which  precedes  it,  (in  which  she  won  a 
double  encore)  the  Yankee  girl  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
thorough  artist,  and  establishes  one  more  security  for 
a  brilFiant  future.  Madame  Strakosch  makes  a 
charming  Pieretto  —  the  very  best  laughing,  round- 
faced  (and  xouni-Umbed)  young  Savoyard  we  have 
ever  seen  upon  the  stage,  and  the  music  does  not  go 
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beyond  her  compass  and  fits  her  to  a  oliarm.  Susini, 
as  the  Prefect,  wins  his  full  share  of  the  honors  of 
this  opera,  and  we  have  never  heard  his  fine  organ  to 
better  advantage  than  in  some  passages  of  the  first 
aet.  Manciisi  was  something  better  than  usual,  as 
Antonio,  hoarsed  less,  and  played  with  fine  feeling. 
Brignoli,  as  Carlo,  sang  well,  and  was  perhaps  a 
shade  more  arrogant  than  last  week.  The  choruses 
in  this  opera  were  peculiarly  excellent — one  more 
triumph  of  the  close  training  of  Max  Maretzek. 
With  Monday  evening  we  are  to  have  tlie  positive 
close  of  the  opera  season,  with  "Sonnamhula,"  iMiss 
Kellogg  in  the  new  role  of  Aininn,  Brignoli  once 
more  in  the  /J/nwo  jacket  and  buttons,  and  Susini  as 
Rodolpho. 

The  same  pnper  says  of  the  first  classical  Soirde 
of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Mollenhauer,   (Jan.  .3)  : 

'jfhe  quartet  of  Beethoven  was  performed  superb- 
ly, each  instrument  perfect  in  itself,  yet  all  blending 
into  a  harmonious  whole,  while  a  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment aud  finish  pervaded  its  execution,  leaving  no- 
thing to  be  desired.  Indeed,  we  liave  never  heard  a 
quartet  better  played.  A  piano  solo  by  Mills  render- 
ed charmingly,  aduetby  Ed.  Mollenhauer  and  Mills, 
a  violoncello  solo  by  Henry  Mollenhauer,  and  a  mag- 
nificent quintet  by  Schumann,  played  in  a  truly 
artistic  vein,  concluded  an  entertainment  the  like  of 
which  is  seldom  given  in  this  eity. 

GoTTSCHALK  gave  his  first  two  concerts  this  week 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  assisted  by  Miss  Hink- 
ley,  Brignoli,  Mancusi  and  Susini,  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  by  Kiehard  Hoffmann,  the  pianist,  and  Herr 
Mollenhauer,  violoncellist.  The  pieces  which  he 
selected  for  his  own  performance  were:  Overture  to 
"  Tell  "  arranged  by  himself  for  two  pianos  ;  Quar- 
tet fiom  Rigoletio,  transcription  by  himself;  "  Miir- 
mures  Aeolteimes  " ;  **  Pastoelio  e  Cavaliei'o  Fahhlemd 
The  "  Banjo  "  (by  request)  ;  fragment  of  "  Apollie 
ose,"  marche  sofennelle ;  "  OJos  Criolos ,'  ( two  pianos )  .■ 
bravura  fantasie  from  La  Fuvorita  : — all  of  his  own 
composition.  Spanish  subjects  seem  to  possess  his 
fancy  very  much. 

Musical  |ApP0I^■T5IR^TS. — Mr.  Carl  J?entz.  the 'distinguishetl 
leader  of  the  Gcrmania  Ochestra,  has  been  recently  appointed 
teacher  and  director  of  instrumental  music  io  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  will  in  futui-e  conduct  the 
Wednesday  exhibitions.  And  Mr.  A.  R.  Taylor,  the  fine  ba-ss 
singer  and  teacher,  has  been  appointed  teixher  of  vocal  music 
and  the  piano  iu  the  same  institution.  This  arrangenieutwill 
greatly  improve  the  musical  advantages  of  the  pupils  and  add 
much  to  the  musical  reputation  \vhich  the  Institution  already 
enjoys.  Some  of  Handel's  grand  oratorio  choruses  have 
receully  been  introduced,  including  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
liorn,"  aud  others  from  theMes.'^iah. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fee.  8. — We  have  but  two  firmly 
organized  musical  associations,  the  Liechrtafel  and 
the  Saengerbund.  Both  of  these  societies  have  exis- 
ted for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  this  day  have 
flourished  most  successfully,  reflecting  great  credit 
and  musical  renown  upon  our  city.  The  Liedertafel, 
under  the  classical  instruction  and  admirable  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Carl  Adam,  have  reached  an  eminent 
degree  of  cultivation  and  accomplishment.  The 
society  numbers  some  one  hundred  active  members, 
comprising  a  large  number  of  very  fine  voices.  The 
same  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  Saengerbund.  The 
social,  as  well  as  musical  qualities  of  both  are  well 
known  to  the  "  Orpheus  "  society  of  your  city,  who 
gave  thera  a  visit  here  some  two  years  since,  on 
occasion  of  the  great  Saenger-fest. 

There  is  still  another  organization  of  musical  souls 
existing  among  us,  styled  the  Meddlesomes,  of  which 
the  writer  will  not  speak,  for  fear  of  offending  with 
plain  truths. 

Music  in  our  churches  is  very  good  indeed,  many 
of  our  choirs  comparing  well  with  the  best  in  Eastern 
cities.  Perhaps  some  of  our  choirs  fall  into  the  error  of 
introducing  too  much  of  the  modern  elaborate  music. 
This  surely  is  objectionable.  We  must  not  forget 
old  friends,  while  we  welcome  the  new. 

With  Opera  we  are  not  often  favored.  This  fact  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  false  impressions  enter- 
tained of  us  by  operatic  artists,  who  seek  other  cities 
for  their  patronage  and  renown.      In  December  last 


however,  we  were  blest  with  a  visit  from  the  Italian 
Opera  Troupe  ttnder  the  management  of  Mr.  Grau, 
comprising  Mad.  Strakosch,  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
Hinckley,  Brignoli,  Susini,  Mancusi  and  others,  who 
honored  us  with  a  successful  though  brief  season  of 
delight. 

Our  private  soirees  and  home  musicals  have  been 
more  frequent  and  interesting  the  present  season  than 
ever  before,  giving  evidence  of  advancement  and 
zeal  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  musical  art.  A 
few  evenings  since  we  were  treated  to  a  very  pleasing 
entertainment  at  the  Piano  Booms  of  Messrs. 
P)lodgett  &  Bradford,  the  credit  of  which  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  accomplished  musician  and  genial  gen- 
tleman Mr.  J.  K.  Blodgett.  The  occasion  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  some  two  hundred 
guests,  who  partook  of  a  rich  musical  feast  happily 
served  by  a  select  number  of  our  most  gifted  profes- 
sional and  amateur  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Blod- 
gett, wdiicli  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
tone  of  the  feast  to  which  we  were  invited  : 

1.  Overture.  William  Tell.  Two  pianos,  four  performers. 
2    T^oroauce.    ''Flow  on.  silver  Rhine."  Lurline. 

3.  Piano-forte  .Solo.     Lombardi Jaell 

4.  Song.  "  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far." 
.5.  Trio.    "L'usato  ardir."  Semiramide. 

6.  Grand  Duo.   Norma.  Two  pianos Thalberg 

7.  Song.  "  Hope's  glad  echo  round  me  swell".  . . .  Wall.ace 

8 .  Solo.  Pianoforte.    Ernani Liszt 

9.  Aria.  ''Ah!  forse  e  lai."  Traviata. 

10    Duet.  *' Still  o'er  the  watpr."  ...Tlodges 

11.  Solo    Pianoforte.   La  Gazelle Iloifman 

12.  Trio.  ''Te  sol  quest  anima."      Attilla Verdi 

13.  GrandDuo.  Belisario.   Two  pianos  Gosia 

I'i.  Bolero.    "Merci  dilctfc  amichi."    Les  Vespers   Sicil- 

iennes. 

\n.  Ballad.  "Why  do  I  weep  for  thee  "  Wallace 

Itj.  Duet.  ''Qualvoce!  come!  tu  donna."    Trovatore. 

Viola. 


Cumberland,  Md.,  Feb.  4.  —  This  town,  so 
romantically  and  picturesquely  situated,  is  now  the 
centre  of  great  military  activity.  Its  streets,  where 
once  scarce  anything  but  the  footfall  of  its  peaceful 
citizens  was  to  be  heard,  are  now  resonant  with  the 
elang  of  weapons  and  the  clatter  of  horses.  From 
morn  till  midnight  the  music  of  bands  may  be  heard  ; 
now  a  dirge  for  some  poor  fellow  who  has  fought  his 
last  battle,  now  a  jubilant  parade  march,  now  a  soft- 
toned  serenade  which  some  love-erazed  hero  (in  em- 
bryo) brings  to  the  window  of  his  lady-love. 

But  music  is  not  dispensed  .solely  by  Uncle  Sam's 
men.  In  the  dwellings  a  luost  refined  musical  taste 
may  be  found,  owing  chiefly,  'tis  to  be  presumed,  to 
the  most  excellent  musician  and  gentleman  who  has 
taught  this  art  here  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
people  here  have  the  commendable  custom  of  giving 
musical  soire'es,  where  music  is  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  entertainment,  but  where  also  the  dance  and 
refreshments  are  not  forgotten.  Music  of  the  high- 
est order  is  here  performed  in  such  a  style  as  would 
call  forth  encomiums  even  from  our  most  fastidious 
Boston  audiences.  Here  may  be  heard  the  sweetest 
and  sublimest  strains  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Fesca, 
Gottschalk,  Salter,  Schubert  and  others.  The  per- 
formance of  one  of  Satter's  pieces  by  a  young  lady 
was  truly  elegant.  While  one  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
Henry  Wiesel, — whose  modesty  may  be  oHfended  by 
this  publication  of  his  name,  but  who  should  certainly 
not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel, — if  he  does  not 
possess  the  brilliancy  of  a  Thalberg,  in  passion  and 
feeling  can  not  be  far  inferior  to  Gottschalk  or  Liszt. 
He  is  yet  very  young  and  will  make  a  shining  peak 
in  our  conutry's  musical  history.  His  father  is  an 
elegant  violinist. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  no  despondency  has  hold 
of  these  people,  while  we  are  striving  to  quench  the 
unholy  fires  of  this  detestable  rebellion.  Gayety  and 
happiness,  though  dimmed,  still  exist,  and  when  the 
music  of  our  bullets  shall  have  brought  back  peace, 
the  embers  of  joy  will  be  fanned  to  a  renewed  and 
more  brilliant  lustre  than  ever  they  wore. 

MiLITES. 


Smt's  .lonrnal  of  Slusk. 
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Music    ik    this     Numder.  —  Continuntion     of     nandel's 

"  Messiah.'" 

Concert  Review. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. —  The 
Chamber  Concert  of  last  week  (fifth  of  the 
series)  was  larj^ely  attended  and  gave  much  sat- 
isfaction.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

1.  Quartet  in  B  flat,  No.  78 Haydn 

Allegro,   Adagio,    Minuetto.   Allegro  non  troppo. 

2.  "  Benediction  de  Dieu  Dans  La  Solitude,"  from  the 
"Harmonies  poctiqucs  et  Religieuses,"  for   Piano  .... 

F.  Liszt 
B.  J.  Lang. 

3.  "Salterella,"  Solo  for  Violin Alard 

William  Schultze. 

4 .  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op .  31 Chopin 

B.  J.  Lang. 

5.  Quintet  in  C,  op.  1(53.  with  two  Cellos.  .Franz  Schubert 

Allegro,  Adagio,  Minuetto,  Finale,  Allegro. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  was  of  course  the 
Quintet  by  Schubert.  Where  Beethoven  is  not 
present,  who  could  be  more  interesting  than  he? 
No  composer  has  evinced  a  more  kindred  genius 
with  the  greatest  instrumental  master.  No  brain 
after  him  has  so  teemed  with  new  and  wonderful 
musical  ideas  Cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two,  he  did  not  attain  to  a  full  mastery  of  form 
in  their  expression,  except  in  his  600  songs,  a 
sphere  in  which  he  stood  unrivalled.  He  is  too 
often,  in  his  instrumental  works,  with  all  their  or- 
iginahty  and  beauty,  their  unmistakably  imagin- 
ative quality,  proli.f,  not  knowing  where  to  end, 
wont  to  keep  on  reiterating  a  theme,  as  if  in 
love  with  the  discovery  and  loath  to  leave  it, 
helplessly  carrying  about  with  him  the  miracu- 
lous armful  of  flowers,  not  clear  and  decided  how 
he  shall  dispose  of  them.  Yet  he  is  true  to  the 
classical  Sonata  form  and  structure  ;  he  does  not 
wander  in  the  vague  and  resolve  all  into  free  fan- 
tasia. It  is  only  uncomfortable  length,  want  of 
rounded  brevity  and  compactness,  that  one  com- 
plains of  in  his  superb  Symphony  in  C,  and  in  so 
many  of  his  works.  But  there  are  instances  in 
which  he  is  more  happy,  says  just  what  he  has  to 
say,  easily  masters  his  idea  and  is  not  ridden  by 
it.  And  this  Quintet  is  one  of  them.  It  was 
first  produced  by  the  Club  three  years  ago,  and 
made  a  deep  impression,  which  was  only  deepen- 
ed on  this  occasion.  The  two  middle  movements 
especially,  the  Adagio,  and  the  Minuetto,  at  least 
the  Trio  part  of  it,  appealed  with  the  full  force 
of  Schubert's  individualitj'  and  genius.  The  un- 
usual combination  of  the  instruments,  two  'cellos 
instead  of  two  tenors,  gives  great  breadth  and 
richness  to  the  harmony.  It  was  excellently 
well  played,  Mr.  Burns,  an  amateur,  sustaining 
the  extra  'cello. — The  Haydn  Quartet  went 
smoothly  and  gracefully,  and  nobody  is  better  for 
the  beginning  of  a  feast,  to  put  the  company  in 
good  tune  and  humor,  than  father  Haydn,  who 
is  like  the  genial  and  kindly  host  that  welcomes 
all. 

The  piece  from  Liszt's  "  Poetic  and  religious 
harmonies  "  for  the  piano,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
give  musical  expression  to  the  relieved  and  bliss- 
ful sense  of  peace  from  God,  after  doubts  and 
trials,  taking  for  text  certain  verses  by  Lamar- 
tine,  allected  us  as  most  of  Liszt's  own  composi- 
tions have  done  :  we  were  charmed  with  rare  and 
beautiful  promise  in  the  beginning,  felt  that  a 
beautiful  thought  was  started,  but  the  charm  van- 
ished as  it  went  on,  and  sense  of  vagueness  aud 
of  emptiness   succeeded.      Liszt  seems  to  have 
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inspirations,  whiuh  tempt  him  onward  and  desert 
him.  And  so  here  we  felt,  long  before  he  was 
throujrh,  that  the  thing  was  dissolving  into  pass- 
ago  work,  that  the  fingers  were  running  away, 
impatient  of  the  control  of  thought,  and  rioting 
in  their  old  tricks  of  facile,  tlowery  arabesque,  — 
the  brain,  their  rider,  falling  asleep  the  mean- 
while. But  the  sentiment,  the  color  of  the  piece 
is  in  keeping  with  the  subjeitt,  and  it  was  beauti- 
fully rendered  by  Mr.  Lakg.  These  were  the 
words  upon  the  programme  : 

D'oLi  me  vient,  o  'mon  Ek'U,  cette  pais  qui  in'inonclc  ? 
B'oii  me  vient  cytte  foi  dout  mon   coeur  suraboude, 
A  moi  qui  tout  i  I'heure,  incertain,  agite, 
Et  sur  les  flots  du  doute  i  tout  vent  ballotte, 
Clierchais  le  bien,  le  vrai,  dans  les  reves  des  sages, 
Et  la  paix  dans  des  cceura  retentissant  d'orages  ? 
A  peine  sur  mon  front  quelques  jours  ont  glisse, 
II  me  semble  qu'un  siecle  et  quun  monde  out  passe, 
Et  que,  Fepard  d'cux  par  un  abime  immense, 
Un  nouvelle  homme  en  moi  reuait  et  recommence. 
(Free    Translation.) 
Whence  comes  there,  0  my  God,  this  flood  of  peace  to  me  ? 
Whence  comes  this  faith  that  fills  my  soul  so  plenteously  ? 
Me,  who,  alas!  perplexed,  uneasy,  and  a  prey 
Upon  the  waves  of  doubt  to  each  wind,  yesterday, 
Seelting  the  good,  the  true,  to  wise  men's  reveries  went. 
And  seeking  peace,  to  hearts  with  storms  reverberant. 
Scarcely  a  fe(v  brief  hours  have  touched  my  brow  and  gone. 
Yet  do  I  feel  as  if  an  age,  a  world  had  flown, 
And  that,  from  these  removed,  by  gulf  without  a  span, 
A  new  man  in  me  springs,  is  born,  begins  again. 

Chopin's  fiery,  fantastic,  impatient,  tender  feel- 
ing "Scherzo"  was  also  very  finely  rendered  and 
gave  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Schultze's  violin 
solo  was  given  with  fine  and  delicate  accent,  and 
had  the  real  spirit  of  the  Saltarella. 

Organ  Concert. — Mr.  John  K.  Paine  had 
another  very  respectable  audience  of  four  or  five 
hundred  persons  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Saturday  evening,  to  listen  to  his  thoroughly 
competent  interpretation  of  the  great  organ  com- 
positions of  Sebastian  Bach.  That  even  this 
number  of  people  should  manifest  the  desire  to 
hear  music  for  which  the  taste  has  been  so  little 
cultivated,  and  even  the  ear  so  little  formed  in 
our  country,  is  a  sign  of  progress  in  a  high  direc- 
tion ;  still  more,  that  they  should  sit  deeply 
impressed  and  delighted,  as  nearly  all  appeared 
to,  to  the  end  of  such  a  programme  as  the  follow- 
ing : 


.1 


I 


Bach 


J.  K.  Paine 


1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G 

2.  Trio  Sonata  in  G,  Ist  movement 

S.  Choral  Variation,  (by  request) 

4.  Toccata  in  F,  (by  request) , 

5.  Choral  Variation,  "By  the  Waters  of  Babylon 

6.  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor 

7.  Concert  A^ariations  on  "  Old  Hundred 

8.  "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G,  with  its  long 
and  curious  theme,  was  received  in  wondering 
silence,  as  was  the  Fugue  with  which  Mr.  Paine 
opened  his  former  concert.  Naturally  those,  who 
could  best  appreciate  its  art  and  feel  its  beauty, 
were  not  of  the  class  much  disposed  to  clap  their 
hands  whenever  they  enjoy.  The  performance 
was  admirably  clear,  connected,  firm  ;  the  several 
voices  taking  up  the  subject,  whether  by  manual 
or  pedals,  being  kept  distinctly  individual,  while 
crowding  and  swelling  on  like  waves  to  a  grand 
cumulative  whole  ;  for  therein  is  the  very  charm 
and  secret  of  the  fugue,  therein  is  it  the  type  of 
all  artistic  development,  of  all  organic  creations, 
that  it  presents  the  ceaseless  blending  of  variety 
in  unity,  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite.  The  most 
striking  and  appreciable  pieces  (of  this  larger 
kind)  to  the  audience  were  the  brilliant  Toccata, 
repeated  by  request,  and  the  Fantasia  and  Fugue 
in  G  minor,  during  which  all  faces  brightened  as 
with  a  sense  of  something  glorious. 


But  probably  the  gentler  pieces,  in  which  a 
tune  or  melody  is  treated  and  illustrated,  not  in 
strict  fugue  form,  but  not  less  contrapuntally  in 
spirit,  sank  the  most  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
the  listeners.  The  graceful  and  poetic  movement 
from  the  Trio  Sonata  (two  manuals  and  pedal) 
was  warmly  applauded.  The  Choral  variations 
(played  before)  in  quartet  form,  with  beautiful 
blending  of  stops,  and  the  melody  with  its  bliss- 
ful trill  sung  on  a  reed  solo  stop,  lost  none  of  its 
warm,  comforting,  religious  charm  by  repeti- 
tion. The  similar  variations  nn  the  Choral  :  Am 
Wa^nerfliissen  liahylnns,  was  found  only  less 
beautiful. 

In  the  space  reserved  for  the  organist's  own 
Concert  Variations,  the  Organ  played  him  a  bad 
trick,  a  pedal  valve  now  and  then  "  ciphering," 
or  refusing  to  clo.sc,  so  that  one  of  the  bigger  tone 
spirits  refused  to  be  laid,  and  hummed  on  like  a 
big  factory  wheel  distressingly.  This  broke  up 
the  continuity  of  the  thing  somewhat.  Still  he 
managed  to  play  through  his  variations  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  pleasing  musicians  by  the 
tasteful  invention  and  contrapuntal  skill  which 
he  displayed,  especially  in  treating  so  refractory 
a  theme  as  the  "  Star-spangled  banner,"  working 
it  up  with  great  power  at  the  end. 

We  trust  there  will  be  more  organ  concerts  — 
more  of  this  unique  character,  appealing  not  to 
the  various  tastes  of  the  greatest  number,  but  to 
their  own  proper  audience,  which  will  surely 
grow  with  opportunity.  Others  have  perfect 
right  to  do  other  things,  to  make  the  organ  imitate 
an  orchestra,  and  what  not,  and  they  have  their 
reward ;  but  let  him  who  can  and  will,  do  this 
thins;. 


On  the  same  eveiiinji  Miss  MAiiV  Fay  h.id  a  good 
audience  at  Chickering',':,  and  a  pleased  one,  for  her 
third  soiree,  with  the  following  programme  : 

1.  Trio,(  A,  No.  7) Haydn 

Allegro  moderate.  Andante,  Allegro. 
Miss  Fay.  Mr.  F.  Suck  and  Mr.  W    Fries. 

2.  T)uo  Concertante,  for  two  violins,  (Op.  39).  Adagio   and 
Finale .- Spohr 

Messrs.  F.  and  H.  Suck. 

3.  Sonate,  (op.  105,  A  minor). Bobert  Schum.ann 

Miss  Fay  and  Mr.  H.  Suck. 

4.  Polonaise,  (op.  63,  Ab) Chopia 

Miss  Fay. 

5.  Adagio  and  Fuga Seb.  Bach 

Mr.  F.  Suck. 

6    Trio,   (op.  100.  Eb) Schubert 

Allegro.  Andante  con  moto.  Scherzo.  Allegro   moderato. 
Miss  Fay,  Mr.  F.  Suck  and  Mr.  W.  Fries. 

Boston  Mozart  CLnB. — We  have  to  regret  that 
we  could  not  be  present  at  the  second  Orchestral  En- 
tertainment of  the   season,  on  Monday  evening  last. 
The  programme  appears  well  chosen  for  amateurs  : 
Part  i. 

Grand  Symphony  in  B  major,  No.  7 Haydn 

Adagio;  Allegro.    Andante — Minuetto    and    Trio — 
Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 
Part  ii. 

1.  Overture.  "Don  Giovanni." Mozart 

2.  Transcription  for  select  Orchestra,  Seren.ade.  .Schubert 

3.  Andante  Cantabile  fromSymphony  No.  2,  in  Eb 

Kalliwoda 

4.  Concert  Polka.  "Papageno,"  on  Themes  from  Mozart's 
Zanberflbte.  (Magic  Flute) Stasny 

5-  Overture.  "La  Dame  Blanche," Boildieu 


Orchestral  Union. — The  Afternoon  Concert 
this  week  an  uncommonly  good  one,  and  delighted 
an  audience  that  completely  filled  the  Music  Hall. 
Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Symphony"  was  very  nicely 
executed  ,  and  many  listened  with  closed  eyes  and  a 
smile  of  inward  pleasure,  as  if  the  strains  made  sum- 
mer in  tlieir  souls.  The  Overture  to  Semiramide,  too, 
one  of  Rossini's  best,  was  made  quite  effective,  albeit 
with  but  two  horns.  The  Strauss  waltz  :  "  Gedan- 
hen  Flug"  (flight  of  thought)  sounded  truly  luscious  ; 
and  the  well  known  Romanza  from  Halevy's  U 
Eclair,   was  so  sweetly  discoursed   by  the   English 


Horn  of  Mr.  RinAS,  with  the  (lute  of  Mr.  SciiLiMrEu 
playing  about  it,  that  it  had  to  bo  repeated.  A  Strauss 
Polka,  and  the  Finale  from  'J'iiiiiili(iiis::r  completed 
the  programme. 


Music  at  Hand. 

Mr  Zeruaiin  offers  a  rich  and  uncxeeptionablo 
programme  for  his  Philharmonic  Concert  to-night ; 
all  the  pieces,  with  one  exception,  being  well-tried 
old  favorites,  each  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  anil  tlio 
charm  of  which  does  not  wear  out.  Beethoven's  7th 
Symphony  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  grandest  of  all 
symphonies;  "  Freyschiilz  "  and  "Tell"  among  the 
best  of  overtnres.  The  only  novelty,  Beethoven's 
"  Turkish  March,"  from  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  is 
indeed  a  rare  bit  to  tickle  the  fancy  withal,  and  after 
it  is  heard  once  it  will  be  wanted  many  times. 
Wherever  we  heard  it  in  the  concert  rooms  in  Ger- 
many it  was  sure  to  make  the  public  happy.  The 
three  pieces  .selected  by  Miss  Abby  Fay  to  sing,  are 
among  the  best  standard'pieces  from  Italian  opera,viz. 
"  Come  per  me  sereno,'^  from  the  Sommmhnla  ;  "  HcfJ- 
nava  nel  silenzio*'  from  Lucia  :  and  "  Son  vergine 
vezzosa,"  the  Polaeca  from  1  Puritani. 

The  ORCnESTRAL  Union  announce  that  they  wilt 
play  Mendelssohn's  "  Italian  Symphony  "  at  their 
next  Wednesday  afternoon  Concert.  Those  who 
have  been  reading  the  Italian  letters  of  the  young 
Felix  in  this  Journal,  will  listen  widi  new  interest  to 
the  Symphony. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  offer  for 
their  next  Wednesday  evening's   Concert : 

1.  Grand  Sextet.      (First  time) Spohr 

2.  Aria  from  "Figaro,"     Voi  che  papete. 

Miss  W;ishburn. 

3.  Andante  and  Variations,  from  Quartet,  op.  81 

Mendelssohn 

4.  Ave  Maria,  on  Bach's  Preludio  in  C Gounod 

Mi.ss   Washburn. 

5.  10th  Quartet,  in  E  fiat Beethoven 

That  very  enterprising  and  successful  firm  of 
Piano-forte  Manufacturers,  Messrs.  Hallett  & 
Davis,  who  are  constantly  making  improvements 
in  their  instruments,  now  s.alute  their  customers  from 
very  elegant  new  ware-rooms  at  No.  272  Washington 
stieet,  where  excellent  pianos,  Grand,  Parlor  Grand 
and  Square,  will  be  found  in  large  supply,  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Vienna. — From  a  private  letter  (to  our  "Diarist") 
of  Dr.  Chysander  —  the  author  of  that  noble  work, 
the  new  German  biography  of  Handel,  of  which  only 
the  first  two  volumes  have  jet  appeared,— we  trans- 
late the  following  : 

"  The  third  volume  of  Handel  will  come  out  to- 
wards the  end  of  1862.  ******  * 
Before  this  third  volume  of  Handel,  that  is  about 
Easier,  I  shall  publish  "  Jabrbiicher  musikalischer 
Wissenchaft,"  Vol.  I.  Among  the  contents  I  shall 
have  1.  Pinetor's  '  Dejinitonum,'  (printed  in  1840) 
in  Latin  with  a  German  translation  edited  by  Beller- 
mann  ;  2.  Two  short  essays  by  Hauptmann;  then 
an  article  by  myself  upon  three  German  Folk's  Songs 
of  the  14th  Century  ;  4.  History  of  the  Musical 
Chapel  aad  Opera  ,at  Brunswick  from  1580  to  1760 
(Praetorius,  Schiitz,  Grann).  5.  Handel's  Organ  ac- 
companiment to  his  Oratorio  Sard,  and  a  criticism 
of  Knnbault's  edition  of  the  same;  6.  Origin  of 
"  God  Save  the  King,"  (a  long  article) ; — and  close 
with  criticism  of  the  most  important  new  works  upon 
music." 

Then  follows  something  in  relation  to  another  pro- 
posed article  in  which,  he  adds,  "I  promise  myself  that 
these  Jabrbiicher  (year  books)  will  have  many  a  good 
influence  upon  Art.  /'V  jni/se//"  they  offer  no  other 
advantage  than  this,  for  I  receive  not  a  penny  of  pay 
for  mv  labor — all  is  gratis.  However  what  is  neces- 
sary must  be,  and  can  by  God's  help  be  accomplish- 
ed." 

If  we  only  had  more  Chysandors  !  —  sighs  the 
"Diarist." 
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Berlin. — Spontini's  Vesialin  was  given  with  the 
following  cast:  Mad.  Kiister,  Julia  ;  Mile,  de  Ahna, 
the  High  Priestess  ;  Herr  Carl  Formes,  Licinius  ; 
Herr  Krause,  Cinna ;  and  Herr  Fricke,  the  High 
Priest.  The  house  was  very  full,  and  the  applause 
hearty  and  spontaneous.  La  SenoritilJa  Adclina 
Patti  still  pursues  lier  triumphant  career,  gathering 
fresli  laurels  and  picking  up  more  and  more  houquets 
every  evening  she  a|)pcars.  Slie  will  make  her  fare- 
well curtsey,  for  the  present,  as  Zcrlina,  in  Lion 
Giovanni,  but  it  is  to  he  devoutly  hoped  she  will 
speedily  favor  us  with  another  visit. — Herr  Lorini's 
Italian  Operatic  Company  are  to  open  their  season 
very  shortly  at  the  Victoria  Theatre. 

A  report  has  just  heen  published  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatres  royal,  containing  an  account  of 
the  pieces  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  during 
the  ten  years,  commencing  on  the  Ist  July,  1851 ,  and 
ending  on  the  1st  July,  1861.  During  this  period, 
the  management  brought  out  28  new  operas,  17  of 
which  were  by  German  composers.  There  were  15.5 
performances  of  works  by  Mozart ;  109  of  works  by 
Weber;  108  of  works  by  Meyerbeer;  62  of  works 
by  Gluck — and  not  Gliick,  as  English  writers,  who 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  German  "  u  " 
and  "  ii,"  will  persist  in  miscalling  him, — and  47  of 
works  by  Beethoven.  17  operas  were  revived  with 
new  scenery,  dresses  and  appointments,  and  15  with 
the  old  ones.  There  were  24  novelties  by  Taglioni, 
and  other  Terpsichorean  authors,  in  the  way  of^  bal- 
lets. In  addition  to  this,  16  ballets  were  produced 
with  a  new  mise-en-scene,  and  15  with  the  old  one. 
These  figures  speak  trumpet-tongued  in  favor  of  the 
activity  displayed  by  the  Intendant-General  Herr  von 
Hiilsen. — Con-.  London  Musical  World. 

Cassel. — Great  activity  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
theatre  since  the  opening  of  the  present  season,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  list  of  operas  represent- 
ed :  Don  Juan  (twice);  Fic/aro's  Hochzeit,  and  Die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dent  Serail  {revivals,  twice);  Fidelio 
(revived);  Der  Freischiitz  (twice);  Nachtlacfer  in 
Giannda,  Czar  and  Zinmierniann,  Undine,  Martha, 
Siraddla,  Robert  h  Diahle,  I^es  Huguenots  (twice);  La 
Part  du,  Diahle  (revival);  Wilhelm  Tell,  11  Barhia'e, 
Nacldwandlerinn,  L^a  Jnioe  (twice),  La  Fille  du  liigi- 
nient,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lucia  di  Tjaminermoor,  .Toseph 
m  Aegi/pten,  Tunnhauser  (three  times).  Die  lusl.igen 
Weiber  von  Wiiidiior,  Otto,  dcr  ScJiiitz  (new,  three 
times),  Orpheus  in  der  Unterwelt  (new,  four  times). 
To  these  will  shortly  be  added  Aloise,  by  Maurer, 
l^empler  nnd  .liidin,  and  Jessonda.  The  new  prima 
donna,  Mad.  Kapp-Young,  has  already  become  a 
great  favorite.  She  had  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  as  Fidelio,  Valentine,  Donna  Anna  and 
Elizabeth. — Iliid. 


Rome. — Liszt  has  been  here  for  the  last  month, 
eng-iged  upon  an  oratorio  entitled  :  Die  heilige  Elisa- 
bith.  A  German  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Berliner 
Mnsik'Zeitung  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  music 
and  musicians  in  the  Eternal  City;  "  The  fine  arts 
are,  as  a  matter  of  cour.se,  at  present,  as  always,  and 
here  as  everywhere  else,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  them.  Creative  art  re- 
quires movement,  strife,  a  yearning  for  some  distant 
and,  often,  even  a  scarcely  known  goal,  independence 
and  freedom,  in  order  that  it  may  flourish.  Repro- 
ductive art,  on  the  contrary,  thrives  best  under  the 
protection  of  a  quiet,  tranquil,  easy  .state  of  things, 
based  upon  contentment  with  regard  to  the  present, 
and  absence  of  care  for  the  future.  This  may  be 
asserted  of  music,  and,  especially,  vocal  music.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  Germans,  the  Italians  possess 
a  lively  perception  of  melody,  while  they  appear  to 
have  no  sense  of  harmony.  You  often  meet  people 
here,  who,  after  hearing  an  opera  two  or  three  times, 
seat  themselves  at  the  piano,  and  repeat  most  of  the 
motives,  without  knowing  the  notes.  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  natural  singers,  many  of  them 
endowed  with  magnificent  voices.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  not  such  men,  endow-ed  with  such  voices, 
as  well  as  with  a  musical  ear  and  a  love  of  the  art, 
cap.able  of  receiving  a  musical  education  1  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that,  in  Rome,  all  instruments — with 
the  exception  of  the  organ — women  and  boys  a.ie 
excluded  from  the  choirs  in  the  churches.  The 
soprano  parts  are  sung  neither  l)y  women  nor  boys. 
It  is  true  that  the  barbarous  production  of  such  voices 
is  not  systematically  pursued,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  ;  indeed,  it  is  forbidden  by  law.  But  when  a 
voice  of  this  description  is  '  accidentally  '  found  to 
exist,  it  is  winked  at  and  put  to  account.  These 
unnatural  voices  produced  upon  myself  a  repulsive 
effect  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  The  tenors,  also,  are  somewhat  nasal ;  the 
basses  alone  are  fine  and  vigorous.  The  execution 
is  correct  and  delicate  ;  the  compositions,  modern 
and  insignificant.     In  the  other  churches,  music  is  at 


a  very  low  ebb.  The  soprano  parts  are  sung  by  actual 
men.  Of  course,  anything  like  light  and  shade  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  every  one  seems  as 
though  he  was  endeavoring  to  scream  louder  than 
every  one  else.  The  compositions  performed  are 
worthless,  and  the  organists  scarcely  fit  to  bo  placed 
on  an  equality  with  our  country  teachers.  Such 
is  the  state  of  music  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom !  At  the  '  Nobil  Teatro  di  Apollo '  four 
operas  and  a  half  were  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  The  prima  donna,  De  Giuli 
Brosi,  has  completely  sung  herself  out.  The 
tenor,  Sarii,  possesses  a  powerful  voice,  and  sings  a 
la  Freschini.  The  baritone,  Starti,  belongs  to  a 
legion  of  insignificant,  stereotype  tyrants  of  Italian 
opera  serin.  I  was  better  pleased  with  the  second 
baritone,  Dantoni,  who  got  through  Figaro  very 
respectably.  The  acting  and  singing  of  the  Alma- 
viva,  a  weakly  tenorino,  were  lamentable.  Bartolo 
and  Basilio  were  not  offensive,  and  did  not  indulge 
in  the  extravagances  usual  among  ourselves.  The 
Rosina  of  Signora  de  Marini  was  far  from  perfect, 
with  regard  to  fioriture  and  acting,  but  this  lady's 
shortcomings  found,  to  some  degree,  a  compensation 
in  the  freshness  and  youth  of  her  voice,  and  her 
pleasing  personal  appearance.  The  smaller  parts 
were  respectably  filled,  while  the  chorus  and  orches- 
tra were  satisfactory.  Between  the  first  and  second 
acts  of  the  opera,  there  was  a  grand  ballet." 


Italy. — The  following  is  the  list  of  the  nineteen 
now  operas  given  in  Italy  in  1861  : 

Name  of  Opera.  Compo.^er  Where  proiVd. 

La  Peona  del  Diavolo Quilici.  riorence. 

La  Savojarda Ponchielli.  Cremone. 

Adello Mercuri.  S.  Angelo. 

L'Espiazione Ptri.  Milan. 

Shakespeare Benvenuti.  Parma. 

Eleouora  di  Toledo Zabban.  Ancona. 

La  Guarda  Nazionale Naples. 

Aurora  di  Nevors Sinillio.  Trieste. 

Guerrain  Quattro Pedrotti.  Milan, 

Tl  Mulatfciere  di  Toledo   Pacini,  Konie. 

Desiderio  Duca  d'  Istria Stermich.  Zara. 

Oaterina  di  Guisa Rossi.  Lecco. 

Virginia PetroUa.  Naple.'J. 

Mene-strello  (rinnovata). . . .  De  Ferrari.  Genoa. 

La  Mendicante Sangiorgi.  Rome. 

La  Locandiera Usiglio.  Turin. 

La  Valle  d'Audora  (rinn.).  .  .Cagnoni.  Genoa. 

Belfegor Pacini.  Florence. 

Mazcppa Pedrotti.  Bologna. 

Of  these  operas,  five  are  in  the  buflfo  and  fourteen 
in  the  serious  style.  The  operas  for  1862  include 
"  Mormile,"  by  Braga,  at  Milan  ;  "  Leone  Isauro," 
by  Cianchi,  at  Turin  ;  "  Marion  Delorme,"  by  Bot- 
tesini,  at  Palermo,  and  an  opera,  name  unknown,  by 
Moscuzza,  at  Naples. — Eze.  Post. 


Paris. — At  the  concert  given  on  the  22d  of  De 
cember  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscription  opened  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Flor- 
ence, the  programme  included,  among  other  selections 
from  Cherubini's  works,  the  overture  to  "  Anacreon," 
the  chorus  called  "  Blanche  de  Provence,"  and  the 
introduction  to  "  "  Eliza."  The  only  one  of  Cheru- 
bini's operas  which  keeps  its  place  on  the  stage  is  that 
called  "  Les  Deux  Journdes,"  which  is  yet  popular  in 
Vienna. 

Alexander  Boucher,  an  old  French  violinist,  has 
just  died  tn  Paris,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  first 
appeared  in  public  as  a  violinist  when  six  years  old, 
and  gave  his  last  concert  about  two  years  ago,  when 
eighty-two  years  old.  He  was  the  director  of  music 
to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  used  to  play  at  the 
celebrated  concerts  given  by  Madame  Catalani. 
When  Napoleon  kept  Charles  IV.  a  prisoner  at  Fon- 
tainebleati,  Boucher  used  to  frequently  visit  the  exile. 
One  day  Napoleon,  passing  before  the  windows  of  the 
prison, heard  some  one  playing  inside  the  romance  from 
Gkick's  "Orpheus,"  "  J' at  perdu  mon  Eurydice." 
The  piece  was  was  so  beautifully  played  that  the 
Emperor  sent  for  the  musician,  and  thenceforth 
Boucher  was  a  protegd of  Napoleon.  Once,  in  travel- 
ling to  England,  the  Custom  House  officials  at  Dover 
seized  his  violin  as  dutiable.  Unable  to  explain  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  English,  he  took  his  violin  and 
played  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  with  variations, 
which  so  affected  the  Custom  House  men  that  they 
gave  back  his  instrument.  Boucher  has  given  con- 
certs in  Russia,  Germany  and  Poland,  and  was  well 
known  in  the  musical  circles  of  Europe. 

At  the  first  concert  this  month  of  the  Society  of 
the  Concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  Beethoven's 
oratorio  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  and  Mozart's  "  David 
Penitent "  were  produced. 

Ulysse  Donzelli,  son  of  the  famous  tenor,  has  come 
to  Paris  to  give  concerts. 

At  St.  Petersburgh  the  censor  has  prohibited 
"  William  Tell  "  ;  and  at  Rome,  as  "Lucrezia  B*- 
gia "  is  tabooed,  the  music  has  been  arranged  to 
another  libretto,  called  "  ElvirajWolton." — Eve.  Past. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 


The  Maiden's  wish. 
What  a  young  girl  loves. 


Fred.  Chopin.  25 
25 


These  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  sixteen  Polish 
Songs,  the  only  Songs  ever  penned  by  this  great  com- 
poser, collected  and  edited  aftei  his  death  by  Jules 
Fantana^  to  whom  this  task  had  been  assigned  by  the 
author  in  his  last  sickness.  As  they  stand  now  they 
are  mostly  written  for  a  low  voice.  They  are  bcth  as 
peculiar  and  charming  as  those  incomparable  Maznr- 
kas  of  his.  which  more  than  any  other  of  his  works 
hear  the  stamp  of  his  Polish  nationality.  Only  they 
are  much  easier  to  perform.  It  has  required  no 
small  command  of  language  to  find  adequate  terms 
for  the  orig-inal  idiom,  which  is  full  of  strange  meta- 
phors, and  oddly  phrased.  Yet  both  the  English  and 
German  translations — the  former  by  Miss  Raymond 
— are  fluent  and  singable.  Both  of  the  above  songs 
are  playful,  joyous.  They  might  be  called  vocal 
Mazurkas. 


Tears  of  anguish. 


A.  Reichardt.  25 


Another  capital  new  Song  by  the  author  of  "  Thou 
art  so  near  and  yet  so  far." 

A  sympathizing  heart.     From  Howard  Glover's 

"  Ruij  Bias."  25 

One  of  the  encore  Songs  in  this  new  and  highly 
successful  Opera.  It  is  a  charming  Parlor  ballad,  for 
a  medium  voice. 

Instrumental  Music. 

What  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ?  Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  50 

An  elegant  arrangement,  written  carefully  and 
tastefully,  and  brilliant  without  being  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  amateur  pianists,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  musical  acquirements. 


Forest  Rose   (Waldroschen). 


Nocturne. 

Th.  Oesten. 
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A  very  pleasing,  melodious  piece  in  the  Tremolo 
style,  which,  like  the  '"Alpine  bells"  of  the  same  com- 
poser, lately  issued,  will  find  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers. 

Juanita  Waltz.     Four  hands.  C.  V Albert.  25 

A  late  popular  AValtz,  founded  on  the  air  of  the 
popular  Spanish  Ballad  "  Juanita,"  in  a  plain,  effec- 
tive arrangement  for  two  players. 


Nathalie  Waltz.    (Simplified). 


Lahitzhj.  25 


One  of  the  prettiest  of  German  Waltzes  arranged 
in  an  easy  key,  and  without  Octaves.  It  makes  a 
very  good  piece  for  scholars  in  the  second  or  third 
quarters. 

Books. 

Army  Drum  and  Fife  Book.  50 

This  work  contains  complete  instructions  for  full 
Camp  Duty  ;  the  Reveille,  the  Tattoo,  Calls  and  Beats 
used  in  the  U.  S.  Service,  with  EugraTings,  Illustra- 
ting the  use  of  the  Drum  ;  and  a  choice  collection  of 
National,  Patriotic  and  other  Music,  all  the  Bugler's 
Call  for  Infantry  and  Skirmishers.  It  is  edited  by 
Keach,  Eurnitt  and  Cassidy,  and  recommended  by 
the  late  Edward  Kendall  as  the  most  thorough  work 
of  the  kind.  It  is  already  adopted, throughout  the 
country  and  is  universally  recommended  to  all  desir- 
ing either  Instructions  or  Music  for  the  Drum  and 
Fife.  As  a  correct  book  for  Camp  Service  it  cannot 
be  excelled,  if,  indeed,  equalled,  and  its  use  invaria- 
bly leads  to  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
these  instruments. 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  ."sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  thifl  .Touriiial. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continuca  from  page  8G3). 

Nai-les,  April  13, 1831. 
Dear  Rebecca  ! 

Tliis  i-epresunts  tlie  birtlnlay  letter;  may  it 
wear  a  Iiolitlay  face  to  you  ! — It  comes  a  day  after 
the  fair,  but  it  means  none  the  less  well  ;  for  my- 
self, I  have  spent  the  festival  day  strangely  this 
time,  but  most  beautifully ; — only  I  could  not 
write,  for  I  had  neither  table  nor  ink.  I  stuck 
deep  in  the  Pontine  marshes.  May  a  happy 
year  lie  before  you,  and  may  we  meet  somewhere ; 
if  you  thought  of  me  that  day,  our  thoughts  must 
have  met  somewhere  on  the  Brenner,  or  in  In- 
spruck,  for  I  thought  continually  of  you.  Even 
if  you  do  not  look  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  you 
must  remark  by  the  tone  of  it,  that  I  am  in 
Naples.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any 
serious,  tranquil  thought ;  it  is  altogether  too  gay 
around  me  here  ;  it  invites  one  to  do  nothing  and 
to  think  nothing,  and  already  the  example  of  so 
many  thousand  people  urges  one  irresistibly  that 
way.  I  mean,  indeed,  that  it  shall  soon  be  other- 
wise ;  but  it  will  have  to  go  on  In  this  way  during 
the  first  days,  that  I  see.  I  stand  now  for  hours 
long  on  my  balcony,  and  gaze  upon  Vesuvius 
and  the  gulf. 

But  I  must  now  attempt  once  more  my  old 
style  of  description  ;  else  the  material  accumu- 
lates too  much,  and  I  become  confused,  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  follow  me  clearly.  So  much 
that  is  new  storms  in  continually  upon  me,  that  I 
need  only  send  a  diary,  for  you  to  know  how  I 
live  and  am  affected.  And  so  I  make  a  begin- 
ning, and  confess,  that  the  taking  leave  of  Rome 
was  very  hard  to  me.  I  had  lived  there  so  calmly 
and  yet  so  e.xcited,  had  made  so  many  dear 
friendly  acquaintances  and  became  so  much  at 
home,  that  the  last  days  with  their  disquietudes 
and  runnings  about  seemed  doubly  disagreeable. 
The  last  evening  I  went  to  Vernet,  to  thank  him 
for  my  quite  finished  portrait,  and  to  take  leave. 
There  we  made  some  music,  talked  politics,  played 
chess,  and  so  at  a  late  hour  I  went  down  the 
Monte  Pincio  to  my  house,  packed  my  tilings, 
and  started  off  on  the  ne.xt  morning  with  my 
travelling  companions. 

[  sat  in  the  cabriolet,  looked  at  the  scenery, 
and  could  dream  to  my  heart's  content.  Arrived 
at  quarters  in  the  evening,  we  all  went  to  walk ; 
the  couple  of  days  were  more  like  a  pleasure  trip 
than  a  journey.  The  way  from  Rome  to  Naples 
is  the  richest  thing  I  know,  and  the  whole  mode 
of  travelling  very  pleasant.  You  fly  away  across 
the  plain  ;  for  a  little  drink-money  the  postilions 
drive  like  mad,  which  is  quite  to  the  purpose  in 
the  marshes.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  country,  you 
have  only  to  refuse  the  drink-money,  and  instant- 
ly you  go  slower.  From  Albano  over  Ariccia 
and  Gonzano  to  Velletri  the  road  leads  always 
between  hills,  which  are  deeply  shaded  with  all 
sorts  of  trees,  up    hill   and   down   hiil,  through 


alleys  of  elms,  past  cloisters  and  images  of  saints. 
On  one  side  the  Campagna  with  its  heath  bloom 
and  its  motley  colors  remains  still  in  sight; — over 
yonder  comes  the  sea,  which  gleamed  beautifully 
in  the  sunshine,  and  then  the  clearest  sky,  for 
since  Sunday  it  has  become  splendid  weather. 
So  we  drove  into  Velletri,  our  first  night's  lodging 
place  ;  there  we  found  a  great  church  festival- 
The  handsome  women,  with  their  splendidly 
original  faces,  went  in  troups  up  and  down  the 
alleys  ;  the  men  in  their  mantles  stood  grouped 
on  the  streets, — the  church  was  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  green  leaves ;  we  heard  the  sound  of  a 
bass-viol  and  some  fiddles  inside  as  we  passed  ;  on 
the  square  there  were  preparations  for  fireworks ; 
then  the  sun  went  down  clear  and  tranquil,  and 
the  Pontine  plain,  with  its  thousand  colors,  and 
the  rocks,  jutting  out  singly  against  the  horizon, 
showed  us  the  way  which  we  were  to  trave' 
the  next  day. 

After  supper  I  felt  like  walking  on  a  little,  and 
discovered  a  kind  of  illumination  ;  it  was  all  alive 
upon  the  streets,  and  when  at  last  I  came  into 
the  spot  where  the  church  was,  and  turned  round 
the  corner,  the  whole  street  on  both  sides  was 
set  with  burning  torches,  and  the  people  walked 
to  and  fro  in  the  middle,  crowding  one  another, 
and  delighted  that  they  could  see  each  other  so 
distinctly  in  the  night.  How  prettily  it  looked, 
I  cannot  tell.  The  crowd  was  greatest  just  before 
the  church  ;  I  pressed  in  with  the  rest:  the  little 
building  was  filled  with  kneeling  people,  worship- 
ping the  elevated  host ;  no  one  spoke  a  word  : 
nor  was  there  any  music ;  this  stillness,  the  illumi- 
nated church,  the  many  kneeling  women  with 
their  white  kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  their 
white  dresses,  were  something  really  solemn  !  A 
wonderfully  handsome,  clever  Italian  youth  ex- 
plained to  me  out  there  the  whole  festival,  and 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  still  much  finer,  were 
it  not  for  the  commotions  that  had  broken  out ; 
these  had  cost  them  the  horse  races,  the  tar  bar- 
rels, &c.,  and  therefore  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
Austrians  had  not  come  earlier. 

The  next  day  at  si.x  o'clock  we  went  on  into 
the  Pontine  marshes.  It  is  a  sort  of  mountain 
road ;  you  drive  through  a  perfectly  straight 
alley  of  trees  on  a  plain  ;  on  one  side  of  the  alley 
stands  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  on  the 
other  spread  the  marshes.  But  these  are  over- 
grown with  countless  flowers,  and  smell  very 
sweetly ;  only  in  the  long  run  it  grows  cloying, 
and  I  felt  very  clearly  the  oppressive  air,  in  spite 
of  the  bright  weather.  Along  the  chauss^e  flows 
a  canal,  which  Pius  VI.  had  made  to  drain  the 
marshes.  In  it  sat  a  lot  of  buffaloes,  who  only 
stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  water,  and  felt  very 
comfortable  there.  The  straightness  of  the  road 
produces  a  singular  efiect ;  for  precisely  as  you 
see  the  end  of  the  mountain  chain,  looking  along 
the  alley  of  trees,  at  the  first  station,  just  so  it  is 
at  the  second  and  the  third  also  ;  only  always  so 
many  miles  nearer  and  bigger  ;  —  Terracina, 
which  lies  right  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  you  do 
not  see  until  you  are  close  before  it.      Then  you  | 


turn  suddenly  to  the  left  around  a  rocky  corner, 
and  have  the  whole  sea  before  you  ;  citron 
gardens,  palms,  and  all  the  Southern  vegetation 
on  the  declivity  before  the  city  ;  the  towers  look- 
ing out  over  the  bushes,  and  the  haven  stretching 
out  into  the  sea.  The  sea  is  still  to  me  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  nature.  I  love  it  almost  more 
than  I  do  the  sky.  Of  all  Naples  the  sea  has 
given  me  the  most  delightful  impression  ;  I  always 
feel  well,  when  I  see  the  bai-e  wide  watery  sur- 
face before  me.  From  Terracina  begins  properly 
the  South.  There  you  are  in  another  land,  and 
every  plant,  every  shrub  reminds  you  of  it.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  two  mighty  moun- 
tain ridges,  between  which  the  road  runs  ;  they 
were  without  trees  or  shade,  but  overgrown  from 
top  to  bottom  with  wall-flowers,  so  that  they 
looked  entirely  yellow,  and  the  scent  was  almost 
too  strong.  There  is  great  lack  of  large  trees 
and  grass.  The  nests  Fondi  and  Itri  look  quite 
robber-like  and  grim.  The  houses  cling  to  the 
rocky  walls  ;  great  medioeual  towers  in  the  midst 
of  them  ;  many  sentries  and  posts  visible  on  the 
mountain  peaks  ;  but  we  came  through  without 
an  adventure. 

We   spent   the   evening   in   Mola    di    Gaeta. 
There  is  the  famous  balcony,  where,  looking  out 
over  lemon  and  orange  gardens,  you  have  the 
blue  sea  before  you,  with  Vesuvius  and  the  islands 
in  the  distance.     That  was  on  the  11th  of  April : 
now  as  I  had  celebrated  the  whole  day  by  myself 
in  silence,  I  could  not  help  informing  my  compan- 
ions in  the  eventng,  that   it  was   your  birthday  ; 
and  so  your  health  was  drunk  ;    indeed   an   old 
Englishman,  who  was  present,  drank  it  with   us 
and  wished  me   •'  a  happy  return   to   my  sister." 
I  drained  the  glass  to  your  prosperity,  and  thought 
of  you.     Be   unchanged  when  we   meet   again  •' 
With  such  thoughts  I  walked   up  and  down  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  evening   in  the  lemon  garden 
or  the  seashore,  and  heard  how  the  waves  from 
such  a  distance   pushed  one  another  in  to  land, 
and   now  and  then  plashed  very  gently.     It  was 
a  heavenl}'  night  !     Among   a   thousand   things, 
which   passed  through  my  head,  the  Grillparzer 
example  occurred  to  me,  which  it  is  really  impos. 
sible   to  set  to  music,  and   for  which  very  reason 
Fanny  has  composed  it  wondrous  well  ;  seriously 
though,  I  sang  the  song  over  to  myself  a   long 
while,  for  I  was  standing  just   then  in   the  scene 
of  which  it  speaks.     The  sea  had  followed,  given 
up  its  burthen  und  was  very  tranquil.     That  was 
the  first  song.      Now  came  on  the  following  day 
the  second ;  for  the  sea,  to  look  upon  it,  was  half 
meadow,  half  ether  and  the  fine  ladies  nodded, 
as  well   as  the  olive   tree  and   cypress  ;  but  they 
were  all  brown,  and  I  did   not  come  out   of  the 
prose  of  it ! — What  gleams  through  the  foliage, 
sparkling  like  gold  ?      Blere  cartridge  boxes  and 
sabres ;  for  the  king  was  holding  a  review  in  St. 
Agatha,  and  soldiers   defiled  upon  both  sides  of 
the  way ;  they  seemed  doubly  good  to  me,  because 
they  resembled  the  Prussian,  and  because  for  a 
long  time  I  had  seen   only  the  Pope's  soldiers. 
Some  bore  dark  lanterns  on  their  muskets,  since 
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they  had  marohed  by  night ;  it  all  looked  very 
smart  and  gay.  Now  we  come  into  a  short  rocky 
pass,  and  at  the  end  of  it  descend  into  tlie  Cam- 
pan  valley.  It  is  the  most  charming  valley  that 
I  ever  saw  ;  like  an  immeasurable  garden  ;  far 
and  wide  planted  and  overgrown  ;  on  the  one  side 
the  blue  line  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  the  soft 
mountain  ranges,  still  overlooked  by  snow  peaks; 
in  the  distance  Vesuvius  and  the  islands,  looming 
above  the  plain  in  the  blue  vapor ;  the  road  was 
straight  toward  them.  Alleys  of  large  trees  in- 
tersect the  wide  field ;  plants  burst  out  under 
every  stone.  Grotesque  aloes,  cactuses  on  all 
sides  ;  a  fragrance  and  a  vegetation,  like  mad  ; 
it  is  incredibly  agreeable,  AVhat  in  England  is 
enjoyable  through  men,  is  so  here  through  nature  ; 
and  as  there  there  is  no  spot  of  which  somebody 
has  not  taken  possession,  and  cultivated  and 
adorned  it,  so  here  there  is  none  where  nature 
does  not  take  possession,  and  bring  forth  flowers 
and  herbs  and  everything  beautiful.  The  Cam- 
pan  valley  is  fertility  itself.  Over  the  whole 
boundless  surface,  bordered  in  the  distance  by 
the  blue  mountains  and  the  blue  sea,  there  is 
nothing  but  green  to  be  seen.  And  so  we  come 
to  Capua.  I  cannot  blame  Hannibal  for  stopping 
too  long  there. 

From  Capua  to  Naples  you  go  incessantly 
through  trees,  which  are  hung  with  grape  vines, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  alleys  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and 
the  sea  with  Capri,  and  the  mass  of  houses  lie 
before  you.  I  live  here  in  St.  Lucia  as  in  heaven  ; 
for  in  the  first  place  I  have  Vesuvius,  the  moun- 
tains to  Castellamare,  and  the  gulf  before  me  ;  and 
in  the  second  place  it  is  three  stories  high. 
Unfortunately  the  rogue  of  a  Vesuvius  never 
smokes  at  all,  and  looks  like  any  other  beautiful 
mountain.  To  compensate  for  that,  they  go  back 
and  forth  evenings  in  the  gulf  with  lights  in  little 
boats,  to  catch  swordfish.  That  is  a  fine  sight 
too.     Farewell  you  dear  ones !  Felix. 

Naples,  April  20  1831. 

One  must  get  so  used  to  finding  all  things  turn 
out  differently  from  what  he  expects  or  calculates, 
that  you  will  not  wonder  if,  instead  of  a  diary, 
you  receive  only  a  short  letter,  to  announce  that 
I  am  well,  and  not  much  more.  As  for  the  scen- 
ery, I  cannot  describe  it,  and  if  you  have  formed 
no  idea  of  it  fi-om  all  those  who  have  spoken  and 
written  about  it,  1  shall  scarcely  be  ablejto  give  you 
any.  For  it  isindescribably  beautiful  for  just  that 
reason,  that  one  cannot  describe  it.  What  else  I 
might  report  of  now,  would  be  my  life  here  :  but 
that  has  been  so  simple,  that  in  two  words  I  am 
done.  I  have  not  wished  to  make  acquaintances, 
because  I  shall  remain  fixed  here  only  a  few 
weeks  at  the  most,  and  then  shall  make  tours  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  because  I  only  want 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  narure  here- 
abouts. So  I  have  been  to  bed  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  risen  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  refresh 
myself  in  the  morning  light  by  looking  down 
from  my  balcony  upon  Vesuvius,  the  sea,  and  the 
coast  of  Sorrento  ;  then  I  have  taken  long  and 
very  lonely  walks,  sought  out  my  own  favorite 
points  of  view,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  my  finest  point  was  one  ahnost  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Neapolitans.  In  these  walks  I 
selected  some  house  on  the  hill,  to  which  I  toiled 
my  way  up,  or  followed  only  my  idea,  allowed 
the  night  with  moonlight  to  surprise  me,  then 
made   acquaintance  with   the  vintagers,  to  find 


my  way  back  agein,  so  that  I  came  at  last  quite 
weary,  about  nine,  through  the  Villa  Reale  home. 
How  the  moon-lit  sea,  with  charming  Capri, 
ooks  then  from  the  Villa,  how  the  blossoming 
acacias  almost  intoxicate  you  with  their  fragrance^ 
how  strangely  the  fruit  trees  look  all  sprinkled 
over  with  rose  blossoms,  as  if  they  had  rosy 
foliage — that  again  is  indescribable.  And  since 
I  have  lived  mostly  in  and  with  nature,  I  cannot 
write  so  much  as  formerly ;  perhaps  we  shall 
come  back  to  it  orally  some  day  ;  then  the  little 
pictures  in  our  sitting  room  will  furnish  matter 
and  points  of  connection  for  narrations.  This 
one  thing  though ;  that  I  agree  with  you,  dear 
Fanny,  in  what  you  once  said  years  ago,  that  your 
favorite  was  the  isle  of  Nisida  :  perhaps  you  have 
already  forgotten  it,  but  I  have  not.  It  lies  be- 
fore one,  as  if  it  were  made  only  for  a  pleasure 
place.  Coming  out  from  the  woods  of  Bagnuolo, 
one  is  almost  frightened,  because  it  rises  so  near 
and  large  and  green  out  of  the  sea,  while  the 
other  islands,  Procida,  Ischia  and  Capri,  lie  there 
in  the  distance,  undefined,  with  their  blue 
shadows.  Brutus  hid  himself  upon  the  island 
after  the  murder  of  Ctesar,  and  Cicero  visited 
him  there  ;  then  the  sea  lay  between,  just  as  it 
does  now,  and  the  rocks  hung  arching  over  into 
the  sea,  and  the  green  grew  upon  them,  just  so- 
Those  are  antiquities  that  please  me,  and  give 
me  something  to  think  about,  more  than  a  few 
fragments  of  old  crumbling  walls  ! 

I  never  could  imagine  such  thorough-going 
snperstition  and  love  of  deception  as  I  find  here 
in  the  people.  Nature  has  freqnently  disgusted 
me,  for  the  Swiss,  about  whom  father  was  so 
vexed,  are  really  innocent  children  of  nature  in 
comparison.  My  landlord  gives  me  regularly  too 
little  change  for  a  piastre  ;  then  I  tell  him  so, 
and  then  he  quietly  brings  out  the  rest.  The 
only  acquaintance  I  mean  to  make  here,  shall  be 
musical,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  incomplete  ;  for 
instance  the  Fodor,  who  does  not  sing  in  public, 
Donizetti,  Coccia,  and  so  forth. 

Now  a  few  words  to  you,  dear  father.  You 
have  written  me,  that  you  would  not  like  to  have 
me  go  to  Sicily,  and  I  accordingly  have  given 
up  that  plan,  although  I  cannot  deny  that  it  will 
be  rather  hard  for  me ;  for  really  it  was  more 
than  a  "  whim  "  of  mine.  There  are  no  dangers 
at  all  to  be  feared ;  indeed,  to  make  my  heart 
right  heavy,  there  is  a  steamboat  to  sail  upon  the 
4th  of  May,  which  will  make  the  whole  tour,  and 
many  Germans,  probably  also  our  ambassador 
liere,  will  go  in  it ;  and  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
a  fire-vomiting  mountain,  since  the  bad  Vesuvius 
does  not  even  smoke.  Nevertheless  your  pre- 
scriptions have  always  so  far  so  harmonized  with 
my  own  wishes,  that  I  will  not  let  the  first  oppor- 
tunity go  by,  of  being  obedient  to  you  against 
my  momentary  wish  ;  and  so  I  have  struck  Sicily 
out  from  my  travelling  route.  Perhaps  we  shall 
see  each  other  again  so  much  the  sooner. 

And  now  farewell  ;  to-day  I  will  take  a  walk 
to  Cajio  di  Monte.     Your  Felix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Eranz  Schubert. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich  ton  Kreisslk. 

tContinued  from  page  355  ) 

Whoever  gave  Schubert  a  subject   for  musical 

treatment,  could  do  so  in  the  conviction  that,  if 

the  subject  smited  him,  the  composition  would  be 


ready  in  the  shortest  time.  Thus  the  well  known 
song,  "  The  Wanderer,"  by  Schmidt  of  Liibek, 
was  composed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  ;  the 
sanie  was  the  case  with  the  "  Erl-king,"  which, 
after  he  had  read  the  ballad  through  repeatedly 
in  great  excitement,  he  at  once  set  to  music  just 
as  fast  as  it  was  po.s3lble  to  write  down  the  notes. 
But  especially  tlie  following  fact  testifies  alike  to 
the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  his  conception,  and 
to  the  obligingness  with  which  he  sought  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  others. 

Fraiilcin  Anna  Frohlich,  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Conscrvatorium,  and  distinguished  by  her 
musical  knowledge,  at  whose  suggestion  Schubert 
had  already  composed  some  very  beautiful  female 
choruses,  proposed  to  celebrate  the  birthday  (Aug- 
11,  1827)  of  her  pupil,  Fraulein  Louise  Gosnar 
(afterwards  Frau  von  Sonnleithner),  who  was 
then  passing  the  summer  with  her  parents  in 
Unterdcibling,  by  arranging  a  serenade  in  the 
garden  of  the  country  house.  To  this  end  Grill- 
parzer  had  composed  the  poem :  "  Softly  linger- 
ing in  the  stilly  twilight,"  and  she  gave  it  to 
Schubert  with  the  request  that  he  would  set  it  to 
music  for  her  sister  Josephine  (mezzo  soprano) 
and  a  female  chorus,  as  a  serenade.  Schubert 
took  the  poem  in  hand,went  mto  a  window  recess, 
read  it  attentively  through  a  couple  of  times,  and 
then  said  smiling  :  "  I  have  it  already,  it  is  done, 
and  it  will  be  right  good."  After  a  day  or  two  he 
brought  the  charming  composition.  But  through 
a  misunderstanding  the  piece  was  composed  for 
alto  solo  and  male  chorus ;  now  when  Frl.  Friih- 
lich  called  his  attention  to  this  mistake,  he  good- 
humoredly  took  the  manuscript  back  again  and 
brought  it  the  next  day  re-wrought  in  the  way 
that  had  been  desired.* 

Although  Schubert,  especially  in  his  later 
years,  when  his  works  enjoyed  a  constantly 
increasing  recognition,  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
worth,  and  could  not  of  course  help  being  so,  yet 
he  remained  always  to  the  end  of  his  life  extreme- 
ly modest.  While  still  a  boy,  he  asked  a  friend^ 
who  had  been  listening  to  some  little  sonofs  he  had 
composed  to  poems  by  Klopstock,  whether  he 
believed  that  anything  would  ever  come  of  him ; 
the  friend  replied,  that  he  was  already  something 
clever  ,  and  Schubert  said:  "  Sometimes  I  think 
so  myself  in  secret.  But  who  can  do  anything 
after  Beethoven  ?  "  For  him  he  cheri.shed  even 
in  his  early  years  the  highest  reverence ;  and 
repeatedly,  while  he  was  at  the  Convict,  he  would 
tell  of  a  performance,  for  which  the  orchestra 
had  been  summoned  to  Schonbrunn,  a  few  months 
before  he  entered  there,  at  which  Beethoven  and 
Tauber,  the  music  master  of  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph, were  present.  Afterwards  he  frequently 
saw  Beethoven,  without  any  more  intimate  rela- 
tion springing  up  between  them  ;  which. is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  Beethoven's  inacces- 
sibility. The  great  master  seems  to  have  first 
become  more  nearly  acquainted  with  Schubert's 
compositions  in  the  last  period  of  his  life;  and  as 
Jean  Paul,  who  felt  himself  attracted  in  a  high 
degree  by  Schubert's  genius,  found  consolation 
in  his  songs  after  he  had  become  blind  in  his  last 
years,  and  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death 
desired  to  hear  the  "  Erl-king,"  so  Beethoven  in 
the  last  days  of  his  life  got  interested  in  the  songs 
of  Schubert,  which  until  then  had  remained 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  him.     A.   Schindler, 

*  This  composition  eyen  now  is  given  ivith  the  best  effect  by 
men's  voices. 
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the  well-known  faitlifn!  fricml  anil  biograplier  of 
Beetlioven,  relates  the  following  concevninn;   it: 

"  As  the  sickness,  to  which  Beethoven 
yielded  after  four  months  snderinij,  rendered  his 
usual  mental  activity  impossibh'  from  the  begin- 
ninjc,  we  had  to  think  of  some  diversion  for  him, 
such  as  corresponded  to  his  taste  and  inclination. 
And  so  it  came  about,  that  I  laid  before  him  a 
collection  of  Schubert's  sonss,  about  GO  in  num- 
ber, and  auioni  them  many  which  were  still  in 
manuscript.  This  was  done  not  only  with  the 
view  of  affording  him  an  agreeable  entertainment, 
but  also  to  give  him  an  oppoitunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Schubert  in  his  essential  charac- 
ter, so  that  he  might  acquire  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  his  talent,  which  had  been  rendered 
suspicious  to  him  by  the  cheap  enthusiasts,  who 
very  likely  thought  the  same  of  others  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  great  master,  who  before 
this  did  not  know  five  songs  of  Schubert,  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  them,  and  was  quite 
unwilling  to  believe,  that  Schubert  up  to  that 
time  (February  1827)  had  already  written  more 
than  500  songs.  Bnt  if  he  was  astonished  at  the 
number,  he  was  seized  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion when  he  come  to  know  their  contents. 
Through  several  successive  days  he  could  not 
separate  himself  from  them,  and  he  lingered  for 
hours  at  a  time  daily  over  "Iphigenia's  monologue," 
the  "  Limits  of  Humanity,"  "  Omnipotence," 
''The  young  Nun,"  "Viola,"  the  "Miller 
Songs,"  and  others.  With  joyful  inspiration  he 
cried  out  repeatedly  :  "  Truly,  in  that  Schubert 
dwells  a  divine  spark  !  " — "  If  I  had  had  this 
poem,  I  too  would  have  set  it  to  music  1"  And 
so  with  most  of  the  poems,  whose  subject  matter, 
meaning  and  ori.2inal  treatment  on  the  part  of 
Schubert  he  could  not  praise  sufficiently.  So  too 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  Schubert  had  time 
"  to  set  about  such  long  poems,  manj'  of  which 
contain  ten  others,"  as  he  e.xpressed  it.  He 
meant  to  say,  poems  wliich  are  as  long  as  ten 
others  put  together;  of  such  songs  in  the  grand 
style  alone  Schubert  has  produced  about  a  hun- 
dred, which  are  by  no  means  merely  of  a  lyrical 
character,  but  contain  the  most  long-spun  ballads 
and  scenes  in  dialogue,  so  dramatically  treated, 
that  they  would  be  in  place  in  the  opera  itself, 
and  would  not  fail  of  their  effect  even  there. 
What  would  the  great  master  have  said  probably, 
if  he  had  got  sight  of  the  Ossian  songs,  "  Die 
Burcjsdiafl"  "  Elysium,"  "  The  Diver,"  and  other 
great  ones,  which  have  recently  appeared  for  the 
first  time  ? — In  short,  the  respect,  which  Beet- 
hoven acquired  for  Schubert's  talent,  was  so 
great,  that  he  now  wanted  to  see  also  his  operas 
and  piano  works  ;  but  his  sickness  was  already 
gaining  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could 
not  gratify  this  wish.  Yet  he  continued  to  speak 
often  of  Schubert  and  prophecied :  that  "  this 
man  will  yet  make  much  noise  in  the  world,"  as 
well  as  lamented  that  he  had  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  earlier." 

If  Beethoven  knew  only  a  small  part  of  Schu- 
bert's musical  achievements,  the  latter  was  so 
much  the  more  familiar  with  the  works  of  Beet 
hoven.  Sympathetic  chords  with  the  great 
master  are  found  in  many  of  his  more  important 
compositions,  and  he  too  drew,  like  so  many 
others,  upon  the  treasures  of  the  mighty  one. 

This  affinity  is  particularly  prominent  in  the 
piano-forte  and  other  instrumental  works  of 
Schubert,  but  without  the  least  loss  to  his  own 


originality,  Tendcrnos.s,  richness  of  fancy,  glow- 
ing enthusiasm,  the  charm  of  melodies  and  the 
expression  of  blooming  life  form  properly  the 
element,  in  which  Schubert  moved  ;  and  in  the 
ascendancy  of  these  peculiarities  lies  the  reason 
why  we  sometimes  mi.s3  that  strict  proportion, 
that  grand  earnestness  and  artistic  understanding, 
that  thrilling  power  and  energy  of  expression, 
and  that  compressed  force,  by  which  Beethoven 
looms  so  gigantic  over  all. 

"  Schubert,"  writes  his  slowing  admirer,  Robert 
Schumann,  speaking  of  the  last  piano  Sonatas 
(dedicated  to  him),  "  Schubert  will  always  be 
the  favorite  of  youth ;  he  shows  youth  what  it 
wants,  an  over-flowing  heart,  bold  thoughts,  swift 
action  ;  tells  it,  what  it  most  loves,  of  romantic 
stories,  maidens  and  adventures,  and  even  min- 
gles wit  and  humor  in  it  ;  but  not  so  much  as 
thereby  to  disturb  the  tenderer  ground  feeling. 
Moreover  he  adds  wings  to  the  player's  own  fancy, 
as  no  other  composer  besides  Beethoven  has  done. 
Allusions  to  him  are  found  on  all  sides  ;  but  even 
without  him  Schubert  would  have  been  no  other  ; 
his  individuality  perhaps  would  only  have  forced 
its  way  through  later.  Compared  to  Beethoven, 
Schubert  is  a  maiden  character,  by  far  more 
talkative,  softer  and  broader  ;  compared  to  him, 
a  child  carelessly  playing  among  giants.  True, 
he  also  brings  forward  his  strong  passages,  he  also 
summons  up  masses  ;  but  it  is  always  the  relation 
of  woman  to  man,  who  commands,  where  she 
entreats  and  persuades  ;  but  all  this  only  as  com- 
pared to  Beethoven  ;  compared  to  others,  he  is 
man  enough,  the  boldest  and  most  generous  of 
the  more  modern  musicians." 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  Novello'g  Musical  Times.) 

Life  and  Labors  of  Vincent  Uovello. 

BY    MARY    COWDEN    CLARKE, 

{Continued  from  page  356.) 

Vincent  Novello's  nnaffected  sympnthy  with  pu- 
pils and  musical  aspirants — both  professional  and 
amateur — was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character 
throughout  his  own  musical  life.  He  was  lavish  in 
imparting  knowledge  ;  patient  in  conveying  instruc- 
tion, cordial  in  manner,  hearty  in  coinmnnioation, 
benevolent  in  encouragement.  His  most  eminent 
pupil  was  Edward  Holmes,  the  author  of  "A  ramble 
among  the  musicians  in  Germany,"  and  of  "Mozart's 
Life."  In  order  to  facilitate  the  more  assiduous 
study  of  the  young  man,  Mr.  Novello  received  Ed- 
ward Holmes  as  an  inmate  of  his  own  house  ;  so  that 
at  all  hours  left  free  by  other  avocations,  he  could 
superintend  the  progress  of  his  pupil  in  theory  and 
practice.  Mr.  Holmes  became  thoroughly  versed  in 
iinrmony,  and  was,  for  many  years,  organist  of  Pop- 
lar Church,  and  at  HoUoway  Chapel."  He  was  not 
only  a  sound  musician,  but  his  taste  for  letters  gave 
him  that  polished  vigor  of  style  which  distinguishes 
his  writings  upon  the  Art.  From  Ins  schoolfeliow.ship 
with  John  Keats  and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  Ed- 
ward Holmes  had  early  acquired  a  strong  predilection 
for  literature  ;  and  his  becoming  a  resident  under 
Vincent  Novello's  roof  confirmed  the  bent.  Books 
were  chief  sources  of  recreation  to  the  master;  and 
the  pupil  naturally  fell  into  a  liking  that  chimed  with 
his  own  original  preference.  Reading  had  so  great 
a  charm  for  Vincent  Novello,  that  he  indnlgod  it  at 
every  moment  which  did  not  interfere  with  his  Art- 
pursuit.  He  would  read  at  night;  he  would  read  as 
he  went  along  the  streets  to  his  lesson-giving;  and 
many  a  time  have  friends  smiled  to  see  him  pass 
them  hj'  unnoticed,  .absorbed  in  his  volume,  making 
his  way  du'ough  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  inditfer- 
ent  to  the  jostle  of  hurrying  passengers.  The  suii- 
jects  that  most  interested  him  were  liction,  travel  and 
natural  science.  The  romances  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
novels  of  Miss  Barney  and  Lady  IMorgan,  the  tales 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  were  main  favorites  of  his  ; 
while  works  on  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  mechan- 
ics, engaged  his  attention,  together  with  voyages  and 
tours.  As  a  youth,  he  had  a  fondness  for  two  pas- 
times that  fascinated  him  powerfully,  billiard-playing 


and  skating  ;  hut  when  ho  found  that  their  pursuit 
was  in  danger  of  hecoming  too  engrossing,  and  of 
trenching  upon  the  time  demanded  h.y  his  self-dedica- 
tion to  Music,  ho  rcKohitelyalistained  from  cither, and 
gave  thtun  both  U))  for  evermore.  When  a  very  young 
man,  also,  he  had  a  taste  and  talent  for  acting.  There 
still  exi,sls  a  certain  playhill  of  a  [jrivate  performance 
of  Shakespeare's  lirst  part  of  Ilcnry  IV.,  wherein 
figures  the  part  of  Sir  John  Falstalf  as  iilayed  hy 
"Mr.  Howard;"  which  was  the  name  assumed  hy 
young  Vincent  Novello  on  that  occasion.  This  par- 
tiality fen-  theatricals  abided  hy  him  in  the  shape  of 
interest  in  oin-  best  actors,  and  frequent  going  to  the 
theatre.  John  Kcmlilc,  Elliston,  liannistcr,  Munden, 
and  fjiston,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Jlrs,  Davenport,  and  Miss 
Kelly,  wore  idols  of  his;  while  his  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Jordan  amounted  to  a  young  man's  enumcjrcd 
fancy.  He  would  often  afterwards  expatiate  on  the 
enchantment  of  "her  laugh,  her  exquisite  laugh," 
and  of  "her  arch  roguish  smile,"  with  a  gusto  that 
betrayed  the  bewitchment  he  had  once  felt. 

It  was  pleasant  to  mark — and  still  more  pleasant 
to  recall,  for  the  emulation  of  his  survivors — how 
Vincent  Novello's  inclinations  were  ever  held  sub- 
servient to  his  principles.  Not  only  did  he  give  up 
favorite  sports,  when  they  threatened  to  impede 
study ;  but  he  made  his  attraction  for  the  theatre  a 
means  of  cultivation  and  improvement  for  his  chil- 
dren. As  a  refining  influence,  the  highest  Drama, 
and  the  best  acting,  are  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a 
judicious  parent ;  and,  allowed  as  a  rare  treat,  they 
produce  an  impression  no  less  good  than  delightful. 
Some  of  these  theatre-treats  remain  still  as  hright 
points  in  "the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time"  to 
the  remembrance  of  Vincent  Novello's  children. — 
Once,  riding  home  on  his  shoulder,  tired  and  sleepy, 
after  the  glory  of  going  "  to  see  the  play  ;  "  so 
young  was  then  the  rememberer,  so  kind  was  the 
good  father.  Once,  a  wondrous  night  of  finely  east 
comedy,  when  Munden  played  Old  Dornton  ;  Ellis- 
ton,  young  Dornton  ;  Tei'ry,  Sulky  ;  Knight,  Silky; 
Mrs.  Harlowe  and  ftliss  Kelly  the  Widow  and  the 
Spinster,  in  "  The  Road  to  I?uin  ;"  and  when  the 
farce  was  "The  Turnpike  Gate,"  with  Munden  as 
Crack,  the  Cobbler.  Once,  a  night  of  joyful  sur- 
prise, when  the  father,  coming  home  tired  with  along 
day's  school-teaching,  hade  his  little  girl  get  Shake- 
speare's pbry  of  "Much  ado  about  nothing,"  and 
read  him  the  opening  scenes  while  he  ate  his  dinner 
(which  she  had  prepared,  laying  the  cloth  for  Papa, 
as  Mamma  was  up  stairs  with  the  new  baby) ;  and 
then,  as  a  rewai-d  for  his  daughter's  good  housewif- 
ery, telling  her  to  ]iHt  on  her  bonnet  and  he  would 
take  her  to  Coven  t  Garden  Theatre,  to  see  Charles 
Kemhie  play  Benedick. 

Vincent  Novello's  economy  of  time,  and  his  inde- 
fatigahlo  industry,  were  the  reason  of  his  achieving 
so  much.  That  which  has  been  printed  and  given  to 
the  world  is  scarcely  a  third  of  the  manuscripts  ho 
made.  His  editing  generally  implied  re-writing  the 
whole  work  ;  voice-parts  as  well  as  separate  accom- 
paniment, which  he  himself  added.  His  speed  in 
copying  was  really  wonderful ;  while  the  neatness 
and  distinctness  of  the  writmg  equalled  its  rapidity. 
An  anecdote  will  serve  to  exemplify  his  power  in  this 
respect.  At  the  Musical  Festival  in  1828,  in  York 
Minster,  he  obtained  permission  to  have  a  copy 
tiiJcen  of  Purcell's  four  anthems,  and  the  evening 
Service  in  G  minor,  which  wei'e  unique  in  the  Min- 
ster library.  The  copyist  to  whom  Mr.  Novello  ap- 
plied, said  he  should  require  three  weeks  to  transcribe 
them  ;  and  next  morning,  on  consideration,  said 
they  would  more  probably  take  five  weeks  to  write 
out.  Mr.  Novello  smiled,  and  replied  that  be  himself 
had  already  made  a  copy  of  the  whole  series  during 
the  previous  day;  for  that,  having  begun  tojiook  them 
over,  he  had  set  to  at  once,  and  never  left  his  task 
till  it  was  completed.  The  original  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  York  Minster  not  long 
after,  and  Vincent  Novello  was  enabled  to  give  hack 
a  transcript  of  tiiat  music  to  the  Minster  library, 
which,  but  for  his  assiduity,  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world.  * 

Of  the  music  which  he  gained  leave  to  transcribe 
from  the  lihrary  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Novello  selected  and  copied  material  for 
ten  volumes  bevord  the  five  he  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Fitzwilliam   Music." 

The  extreme  correctness  of  his  works  arose  from 
his  habit  of  keeping  a  pocket-hook  in  four  columns 
(for  the  page,  the  staff,  the  bar,  the  note),  wherein 
errors  were  carefully  noted  at  the  time  of  discovery, 
when  playing  or  reading  the  works  after  publication, 
and  which  errors  he  pertinaciously  required  should 
be  corrected  in  the  plates,  wdth  a  proof  sent  to  him  ; 
thereby  causing  much  impatience  to  his  engraver,  but 
securing  the  continued  improvement  of  his  editions. 
His  particularity  and  exactitude  in  [he  matter  of 
proof  sheets    and  revises  were   remarkable.     Rarely 
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did  he  allow  the  proofs  of  the  day  to  remain  uncor- 
rected ;  so  that  he  was  iinburthened  by  arrears.  At 
some  period  of  the  twenty  four  honrs  he  was  sure  to 
find  some  odd  moment  in  which  to  fulfill  the  task  of 
correction  ;  and  often  the  roll  of  proofs  from  the 
coat-pocket,  and  the  scrap  of  red  pencil  from  the 
waistcoat-pocket,  were  drawn  forth  during  the  few 
minutes  of  waitinf^  for  a  meal,  or  while  preparin;;  to 
go  out.  No  man  better  understood  and  put  in  prac- 
tice the  philosophy  of  the  French  proverb,  Sum^ez 
vos  quartS'cCheures.  Not  only  bad  he  this  wisdom  of 
savini^  valuable  stray  quarters  of  hours ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed that  faculty  of  "making  time,"  with  which 
very  dilifrent  and  very  perseverinp;  people  are  endued. 
Frequently,  after  returninq;  from  the  theatre,  or  after 
an  evening's  brilliant  conversation  and  gay  supper 
with  some  friends,  Vincent  Novcllo  would  sit  down 
to  a  batch  of  proofs  with  as  wakeful  and  active  a  spirit 
of  energy  as  though  it  were  noon-day  instead  of  long 
past  midnight.  His  order  and  method  equalled  his 
industry  and  perseverance.  He  was  not  orderly  ac- 
cording to  some  persons'  ideas  of  neatness  ;  his  hooks 
and  papers  lay  in  heaps  that  looked  disorderly  ;  but 
he  had  his  own  notions  of  "classing"  them,  as  he 
called  it ;  and  had  the  same  repugnance  to  their  be- 
ing arranged  or  dusted  by  otiier  hands  than  his  own, 
which  that  zealous  antiquary,  Jonathan  Oldbuck  felt, 
when  protesting  against  the  oliiciousness  of  his 
"womankind."  Vincent  Novello  was  methodical 
after  his  own  peculiar  fishion  ;  and  though  it  might 
not  be  an  ordinary  fashion,  yet  it  l:ad  extraordinarily 
advantageous  results.  His  account  books  had  not 
the  conventional  appearance  of  ledgers,  and  were  not 
kept  on  the  system  pursued  by  clerkly  personages  ; 
but  they  presented  a  rainnte  and  accurate  statement 
of  each  transaction,  and  gave  faithful  record  of 
every  receipt  and  payment.  His  note-books  were 
plain  and  simple  :  hut  they  contained  details  both 
luminous  and  voluminous,  such  as  few  gilt-edced  or 
richly  bound  memorandum-books  can  boast.  In  ex- 
amining musical  libraries,  he  made  verv  ample  notes: 
not  only  lists  of  compositions  by  the  various  authors; 
but  thematic  catalogues,  so  as  to  be  able  to  collate  or 
compare  with  the  contents  of  other  manuscript 
sources. 

Punctuality  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Vin- 
cent Novello.  Not  only  in  professional  engagements 
was  he  scrupulously  exact,  but  lie  observed  the  same 
precision  witli  regard  to  pleasure  apf)ointments.  He 
liked  to  be  earlier  than  the  time  specified  :  and  at  a 
coach  office  or  railway  station,  a  playhouse  or  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  he  always  arrived  a  few  minutes  before- 
hand ;  saying  that  he  preferred  waiting  on  the  spot, 
to  the  chance  of  being  there  too  late.  In  his  profes- 
sional avocations,  he  was  so  punctual  in  attendance, 
that  during  theseven-and-twenty  years  that  he  taught 
in  one  school  (in  Brunswick  Square),  be  never  miss- 
ed a  single  day  ia  the  bi-weekly  lesson-giving  there; 
and  during  the  six-and-twenty  years  that  he  played 
the  organ  at  the  Portuguese  Embassy's  Chapel  in 
South  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  he  never  missed  the 
performance  of  a  single  Sunday's  service,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  which  occurred  at  a  period  when  a 
private  grief  (the  recent  loss  of  a  favorite  child) 
had  rendered  this  exertion  in  public  impossible  to 
him. 

Vincent  Novello's  attachment  to  this  favorite  child, 
his  boy  Sydney,  had  something  of  an  exclusive  fond- 
ness about  it,  that  rendered  it  different  from  his  affec- 
tion towards  his  other  children.  The  little  fellow 
was  singularly  handsome — what  is  known  in  com- 
mon parlance  as  "the  flower  of  the  flock."  Symme- 
try of  form  and  limb,  bloom  of  complexion,  regu- 
larity of  feature,  grace  and  freedom  of  action,  curly 
gold-brown  hair,  eyes  of  a  deep  violet  blue,  thick 
long  eyelashes,  and  a  certain  brightness,  brilliancy, 
and  dash  in  all  he  said  and  did,  made  this  boy  a 
family  darling.  Some  of  his  scape-grace  ways — 
such  as  once  upon  a  time  mounting  on  a  stool  to 
reach  the  candle,  that  he  might  try  and  burn  off  at 
its  flame  some  of  the  auburn  brushes  on  his  eyelids, 
which  he  chose  to  consider  a  troublesome  appendage, 
from  their  frequently  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
nnder  the  guise  of  laughing  at' them — made  him  only 
the  more  an  idol  among  his  brothers  and  sisters ; 
while  the  parents  shared  the  idolatry  even  in  reprov- 
ing the  prank.  As  for  the  father,  he  hardly  car- 
ed to  veil  his  idolizing  by  affected  reproof;  he  openly 
spoiled  Sydney,  and  the  spoiling  seemed  universally 
admitted  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Ho 
would  seat  the  boy  on  his  knee  while  writing  ;  break 
off  his  work  to  attend  to  or  play  with  him  ;  give  up 
talking  to  answer  his  prattle  and  questions  ;  and  sit 
down  to  the  pianoforte,  after  giving  lessons  on  it  for 
hours,  to  play  the  dance  tunes  which  the  hoy  asked 
for,  one  after  another.  Many  an  antiquated  country 
dance  air  of  "The  Tank,"  "The Triumph,"  or  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,"  are  associated  with  Sydney's 
childish  demand  for  "More,  Papa,  more  !"  while  an 


old  French  tune,  known  as  Vouhz  vans  daiirni'  Made- 
moiselle? was  established  by  him  as  the  one  he  meant 
to  ask  for  when  he  despotically  said — "Now  play  the 
F.atty-forty,  Mr.  Vincent." 

The  anguish  felt  on  the  death  of  this  hoy-treasure 
was  the  foundation  of  the  first  of  those  louir  and 
severe  fits  of  illness,  which  beset  Vincent  Novcllo  at 
intervals  during  certain  periods  of  his  life.  They 
were  not  so  much  illness,  as  malady  of  tlie  spirits  ; 
not  so  much  physical  ailment  as  utter  depression,  de- 
jection, and  prostration  of  the  faculty  for  enjoyment. 
While  the  digestive  organs  assuredly  suffered  to  a 
certain  amount,  the  nervous  temperament  was  dis- 
ordered to  a  pitiable  degree.  So  long  as  tliis  sombre 
visitation  lasted,  a  deep  melancholy  settled  upon  the 
patient's  mind,  and  deprived  it  of  all  powers  of  tak- 
ing pleasure  in  life,  family,  friends,  or  pursuits. 
Even  his  beloved  Art,  his  adored  Music,  ceased  to 
have  interest  for  him  ;  and  it  was  only  mechanically, 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  principle,  that  be  fulfilled  his 
professional  duties.  He  attended  to  his  pupils,  he 
superintended  his  various  publications  as  usual,  so 
far  as  intellectual  exertion  was  concerned  ;  but  the 
elastic  delight,  the  joyful  alacrity  with  which  lie  la- 
bored in  his  musical  avocation  when  blessed  with  full 
health,  entirely  vam'shcd  while  under  the  dominion 
of  these  periodical  fits  of  disordered  liver,  or  spleen. 
Obstruction  of  bile,  from  over  scdentarv  habits,  was 
the  cause  frequently  assigned  by  medical  men  as  the 
one  which  occasioned  these  visitations  of  trloom  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  in  a  great  measure,  devotion  to 
Art-toil,  with  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  regular 
meal  times,  helped  to  originate  those  fits  of  illness, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  which  attacked  him  on  the 
loss  of  Sydney.  Not  lonff  before  this  boy's  death, 
the  familv  had  removed  from  240,  Oxford  Street  to 
8,  Percy  Street,  Bedford  Square  :  and  here  for  a  few 
years  (from  about  1 820  to  182.3)  they  resided.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Mr.  Novello  obtained 
from  Prince  Esterhazy  the  permission  to  publish 
some  more  of  Haydn's  Masses  ;  and  the  energy  with 
which  be  entered  into  this  new  production  aided  to 
revive  his  suspended  spirit  of  musical  interest. 

The  next  removal  of  the  Novello's  was  to  Shaek- 
lewell  Green  ;  as  Vincent  had  an  idea  that  country 
walks,  with  cessation  from  the  late  hours  and  social 
gatherings  of  town  existence,  would  conduce  to  en- 
tirely restore  his  health. 

The  experiment  proved  partially  successful  ;  but 
after  two  or  three  years'  trial,  was  abandoned,  from 
the  parents'  conviction  that  their  children's  advance- 
ment in  the  world  would  suffer  from  protracted  se- 
clusion in  a  suburban  village.  Now  that  their  boys 
and  sirls  were  reachins:  an  aee  to  require  placing  in 
such  positions  as  would  enable  them  advantaseously 
to  commence  their  several  appointed  careers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Novello  returned  to  .the  Metropolis,  and 
went  to  live  at  22  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den as  being  a  central  situation  ;  although  they  soon 
left  this  house  for  another  no  less  so — No.  60,  Gt. 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Her  marriage  with  a  man  of  letters,  when  she  had 
just  attained  her  nineteenth  year,  confirmed  their 
eldest  daughter's  early  ambition  to  make  literature 
her  profession  ;  while  their  eldest  son's  decided  bent 
for  chemistry  and  mechanics,  which  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  by  preference  for  an  engineer  or  a  man  of 
practical  science,  had  been  merged,  on  prudential 
considerations,  in  a  sedulous  cultivation  and  acquire- 
ment of  such  knowledffe  as  should  best  fit  him  for 
becoming  a  music  publisher,  and  promulgator  of  his 
father's  musical  productions.  The  second  daughter's 
sweet  voice  and  predilection  for  the  stage,  induced 
her  parents  to  place  her  under  the  tuition  of  Mrs. 
Bl.aine  Hunt,  formerly  Miss  Merry,  a  fellow-pupil 
with  Miss  Stephens  of  Thomas  Welsh  ;  and  the 
second  son's  marked  talent  for  painting — amounting 
to  genius,  in  its  youthful  strength  of  ability  and  de- 
velopment— led  his  father  and  mother  to  send  Ed- 
ward as  a  student  to  Mr.  Sass,  the  first  master  for 
young  artists,  in  skillful  preparation  as  draughtsmen 
before  they  become  colorists.  The  third  daughter, 
Emma,  subsequently  evinced  a  similar  inclination  for 
an  artist's  career ;  and  was  also  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Sass's 
studio 

iTo  be  continued.) 


DanJel  Steibelt. 

SteibeU  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1775.  His  father 
was  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  pianos.  Steibelt's 
musical  talents  were  developed  at  an  early  age,  and 
eood  fortune  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  AVil- 
liam  the  Third  of  Prussia,  under  whose  patronage 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  playing  and 
composition.  lie  afterwards  travelled  abroad,  and 
resided  during  fifteen  years  alternately  in  London 
and  Paris.  During  Steibelt's  residence  in  Paris,  it 
is  said  that  he  gave  considerable  offence  to  his  fellow- 
artists,  by   assuming  an  air  of  hauteur   incompatible 


with  the  modesty  of  a  professor.  He  affected  to  des- 
pise his  mother  tongue,  and  prefetred  speakint;  bad 
Flench  to  good  German.  In  1799,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  he 
had  the  honor  of  bcinj^  nominated,  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  the  office  of  chapel-master,  lie  died 
at  St.  Pctersbur!.',  the  20th  of  September,  182.3,  after 
a  painful  and  protracted  illness.  Due  respect  was 
shown  to  his  memory  by  the  united  efforts  of  hia 
brother  artists,  assisted  Iiy  a  great  number  of  ama- 
teurs, who  performed  a  solemn  dirtrc  to  his  honor. 

Steibelt  was  not  li-.-^s  esteemed  as  an  admirable 
player  than  as  a  ))lcMsing  composer.  His  strength  as 
a  pianist  lav  chi;-fly  in  works  of  the  hrnvttra  kind, 
which  he  executed  with  precision,  jiower  and  effect, 
united  to  a  sinirular  [.'race  and  delicacy  of  manner. 
His  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  particularly 
those  of  the  middle  part  of  his  life,  had  numerous 
admirers  both  in  Germany  and  England  ;  but,  still 
more,  particidarly  in  France.  Tiiis  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  from  the  character  of  his  music,  which 
is  full  of  gaiety  and  animation,  and  spirit,  easy  to 
understand  and  generally  not  very  difficult  to  play. 
A mons  those  pieces  of  Steibelt  which  are  le.ss  eph- 
emeral, less  the  offspring  of  the  immediate  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  more  remarkable  for  richness  and  orig- 
inality of  invention,  are  his  Studios  (in  two  books), 
his  two  Concertos  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  E 
and  B  flat  (generally  known  as  The  Storm  and  La 
Chasse,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  last 
movements),  his  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  of 
which  the  one  in  E  minor  is  the  best,  and  some  of 
his  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  alone,  particularly  that 
dedicated  to  M.idame  Bonaparte,  and  another  grand 
sonata  in  the  same  key  (Op.  60,  dedicated  to  the 
Duchess  of  Courland — a  favorite  pupil  of  Dussek's, 
which  will  be  admired  so  long  as  the  pianoforte 
music  of  bis  age  shall  he  esteemed. 

Steibelt  produced  some  operas,  which  appear  never 
to  have  been  circulated  beyond  the  cities  for  which 
they  were  composed.  The  last  of  his  compositions 
of  this  kind  was  The  Jurlgment  of  Midas,  which  he 
left  to  his  son  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which,  un- 
fortunately, was  the  only  thing  he  had  to  leave,  for 
Steibelt,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  was  apt  to 
pay  but  little  regard  to  economy  and  the  mere  con- 
ventional things  of  this  world.  His  embarrassed 
circumstances  had  no  small  effect  upon  the  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  his  mind.  In  consideration  of  the 
father,  however,  Count  Milioradowitsch,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  projected  a  grand  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successor,  which  realized  a  considerable  sum. 
Steibelt  occupied  the  latter  days  of  his  life  in  re-con- 
sidering his  opera  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  score  of 
which  he,  on  his  dyins:  bed,  dedicated  to  the  then 
King  of  Prussia,  out  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
patronage  and  favors  he  had  received  from  the  father 
of  that  monarch.  His  Cinderella  and  Judgment  of 
Midas  were  written  for  the  Imperial  French  Tiieatre 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  were  performed  with 
considerable  applause.  These  works  are  little  known. 
But  that  Steibelt  considered  Romeo  and  Juliet  his 
master-piece,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  devoting  so  much  time  to  re-modelling 
it. 

Of  Steibelt  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  he  neither 
opened  any  new  paths  in  science,  nor  widened  its 
boundaries,  at  least  he  did  much  for  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  that  which  was  already  known. 
He  helped  largely  to  advance  the  interests  of  music, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  amateurs  through  the 
medium  of  his  instructions,  and  also  through  that  of 
his  compositions,  many  of  which  still  continue  de- 
servedly among  the  most  esteemed  pianoforte  works 
that  have  outlived  the  age  of  their  production.  It  is 
to  Steibelt  that  the  Parisians  were  indebted  for  their 
first  introduction  to  Haydn's  oratorio  of  the  Creation. 
The  critics  of  the  period  were  of  opinion  that  the 
work  abounded  with  excellent  points,  but  upon  the 
whole  was  "heavi/  and  tedious."  Have  the  Parisians 
materially  chaneed  since  then  ?  Do  they  know  much 
more,  of  The  Creation  now?  Wo  apprehend  not. — 
London  Musical    World. 


Joachim's  Concerto. 

The  Berlin  National  Zeitung  thus  notices  the  per- 
formance of  the  "Hungarian  Concerto,"  so-called, 
of  the  gifted  violinist,  whom  Mendelssohn  introduc- 
ed to  the  world  while  a  boy,  and  who  is  himself  a 
Hungarian  by  birth.  The  work  appears  to  have  been 
as  warmly  accepted  in  Berlin,  as  it  was  a  j'ear  ago 
in  Leipzig.  We  use  the  London  Musical  World's 
translation. 

At  Radecke's  second  concert,  the  performance  be- 
gan with  a  suite  of  movements  by  J.  S.  Bach,  for 
stringed  instruments    and    flutes.      The    execution 
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struck  us  as  beina;  the  result  of  great  care  and  love 
of  the  task  to  he  fiiKiUerl.  Somewhat  less  power  in 
the  strinped  insti-uments,  the  weij^ht  of  which  hore 
down  the  flute,  that,  by  the  way,  soared  a  little  too 
high  in  its  pitch,  would  have  been  desirable  in  a 
work  belorg-inji,  we  think,  more  to  the  class  of  cham- 
ber tiian  of  orchestral  music.  The  ^^ititu  was  follow- 
ed by  Joachim's  Violin  Concerto  (D  minor),  in  the 
Huuftariiin  style.  Many  years  ago,  wo  came  across 
an  overture  of  the  composer  of  Heiir;i  /K,  which, 
by  the  contrast  in  it  between  the  creative  and  repro- 
ductive artist,  surprised  us  in  anything  but  a  pleas- 
ing manner.  In  the  Violin  Concerto  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  chasm  to  be  perceived.  The  work  be- 
longs, by  the  poetry  of  its  sentiment,  the  ripe  and 
earnest  feeling  of  its  expression,  as  well  as  by  the 
purity,  steadiness,  and  symmetry  of  its  forms,  to  the 
most  important  instrumental  creations  of  modern 
times.  The  composer  set  about  his  task  with  sym- 
phonic veneration.  Every  idea  of  displaying  any- 
thing like  virtuosity  was  quite  foreign  to  his  inten- 
tion ;  he  flew  to  his  violin,  on  the  contrary,  as  his 
most  faithful  companion,  to  clothe  in  outward  form 
what  resounded  and  vibrated  in  his  soul,  combining 
with  the  violin,  however,  the  orchestra,  on  at  least  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  In  this  way,  he  com- 
pleted a  concerto,  which  in  a  purely  mechanical 
sense,  is  of  the  most  unthankful  description,  but 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  contains,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  perfect  treasure  of  true  and  noble  music. 
At  the  first  hearing,  what  most  strikes  the  audience 
is  the  finale,  with  its  sharply  marked  themes,  burst- 
ing forth  into  free,  wide  space,  and  breathing  some- 
what of  Schubert's  genius.  'The  second  movement 
is  steeped  in  the  profoundest  ecstaey.  In  the  first 
allegro,  also, — extended  far  beyond  the  usual  limits, 
but  treated  with  the  greatest  certainty — there  is  an 
individuality  which  generally  flees  from  the  wild  tur- 
moil of  life  into  the  most  secret  resources  of  the  heart. 
The  work,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  violin  literature. — 
Since  its  object,  just  like  that  of  Schumann's  piano- 
forte.compositions,  is,  in  no  instance,  a  merely  tech- 
nical display  of  the  instrument,  but  the  exhibition  of 
the  tendcrest  and  most  secret  flights  of  the  soul ;  a 
full  confession,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart,  it  requires  an  executant  who  refuses  his  violin 
nothing.  Such  a  one  it  has  found  in  Ferdinand 
Laub.  The  most  elevated  tone,  the  warmest  feeling, 
and  the  most  wonderful  energy  in  grasping  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  the  task  ran  through  his  perform- 
ance from  the  first  bar  to  the  last.  The  hearer,  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  overpowering  richness  of 
the  expression,  had  no  time  or  capal)ility  left  to  pay 
attention  to  the  boundless  excellence  of  all  the  mere- 
ly manual  details.  May  we  soon  meet  in  one  or 
other  of  our  concert-rooms  an  artist  equally  gifted. 
The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  taken  up  by 
Perfall's  Undine,  a  legend  for  soloists,  chorus  and 
orchestra, — a  smooth,  easy  work,  which,  by  the  quali- 
ty, so  common  now-a-days,  and,  as  a  rule,  euphoni- 
ously designated  pleasing  popularity,  may  obtain 
many  admirers.  We,  however,  could  see  no  charm 
in  it.  The  composer  has  conjured  up  the  deities  of 
the  springs  and  streams,  to  pour  two  or  three  extra 
pails  of  water  into  the  romantic  music-lakes  which, 
luckily,  in  our  time,  are  beginning  to  dry  up.  We 
were  not  able  to  discover  the  slightest  significant  true 
form.  Mad.  Cash,  who  was  engaged  at  the  Royal 
Opera  last  year,  sang  the  part  of  Undine  in  an  agree- 
able manner.  H«rr  Seyffart's  voice  was  heard  to  ad- 
vantage only  iu  the  more  tender  passages  of  the 
tenor  solos. 


usial  dTorrespnbence. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  8,  1862. — I  deem  the  debut 
of  a  new  Musical  Society  in  this  city  an  occurrence 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  chronicled  in  your  col- 
umns. The  "Anacreontic,"  so  called,  made  its  first 
appearance  at  the  foye^-  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  entertainment  was 
gratuitously  given  to  an  audience  of  invited  guests 
and  friends  of  the  interested  parties,  though,  who 
these  interested  ones  are,  remains  as  great  a  mystery, 
as  the  reason  of  giving  such  a  name  to  this  associa- 
tion. I  made  inquiries  of  three  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  were  on  the  circular  of  invitation  as  a 
committee  of  arrangements,  concerning  the  history 
and  prospects  of  this  Society,  but  nothing  could  I 
learn  save  that  one  of  the  trio  thus  interrogated  has 
loaned  the  parties  a  piano  for  the  occasion.  The  vo- 
cal talent  exhibited  was   by  no  means  of  a  superior 


description  ;  the  voices  were  of  that  familiar  school, 
that  wo  find  gracing  the  singing  galleries  of  the  up- 
country  churches  ;  but  are,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
sadly  out  of  place,  and  as  often  out  of  tune  (in  the 
concert  saloons  of  cities.  So  that  the  new  Society 
must  needs  do  better  when  they  commence  to  give 
concerts  in  earnest.  The  instrumental  part  of  the 
entertainment  is  entitled  to  more  praise.  One  of 
our  best  professional  violinists,  Mr.  Simon  Hassler, 
played  the  Rondo  Riisie  of  DeBeriot  in  his  vei'y  best 
style  ;  and  our  rising  young  'cclloist,  Mr.  CiiAnr.Ea 
ScHMiTz,  who,  though  numbering  scarce  twenty 
years,  already  ranks  among  the  first  at  his  instrument 
in  this  country,  rendered  Romberg's  variations  on  the 
"  He  was  despised  "  of  Ilandel,  in  a  masterly  and 
artistic  manner.  With  tliese  two  exceptions  the 
concert  was  a  great  "  bore,"  and  the  patience  of  the 
audience  was  additionally  taxed  by  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  a  very  prosy  and  pointless  effort  at  a 
speech  by  a  self-glorifying  editor  of  a  city  paper. 

You  may  not  have  heard  that  Mr.  Simon  Hassler's 
concert,  given  some  three  weeks  since,  was  a  perfect 
success,  both  musically  and  pecuniarily.  As  an  en- 
ergetic musician  Mr.  Hassler  deserves  all  the  success 
that  has  hitherto  followed  him  in  life.  Our  people 
have  become  strongly  attached  to  him  and  could  not 
now  well  spare  him. 

Last  week  a  concert  was  given  by  Master  Reis, 
an  iutelligent  little  fellow  of  but  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  pupil  of  Blr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  upon  the  piano- 
forte. He  was  assisted  by  Madame  Johannsen  and 
Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Hassler  and  Schmitz.  Thj 
youthful  pianist  made  a  very  favorable  impression, 
and  gave  evidence  of  talent  that  will  make  him,  in 
time  to  come,  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  ability. 

The  few  nights  of  opera  that  we  have  recently 
been  favored  with,  were  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to 
the  management  than  to  the  audiences.  The  operas 
were  but  shabbily  rendered,  the  orchestra  being  suflii- 
ciently  feeble  to  damage  every  representation.  If 
we  are  never  to  do  better  than  this,  we  had  better 
drop  the  opera  forever.  We  have  been  so  accustom- 
ed to  the  wretched  apologies  for  operatic  representa- 
tions, that,  were  we  onc6  to  see  a  familiar  opera  put 
upon  the  stage  with  proper  care,  and  sufficient  re- 
hearsal, with  an  orchestra  before  the  footlights  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  I  question  if  half  the  habitues  of 
an  opera  house  could  recognize  the  work  in  the  trans- 
formation. Mercctio. 

MiLWAtTKEE,  Feb.  10. — On  Thursday  evening 
last,  our  Musical  Society  favored  the  music-loving 
people  of  this  city  with  a  decidedly  agreeable  enter- 
tainment, in  the  shape  of  an  extra  concert,  not  in- 
cluded iu  the  regular  course  of  concerts  for  members. 
Owing  to  a  more  judicious  course  taken  in  regard  to 
advertising,  a  full  house  greeted  the  performance. 
Part  I.  opened  with  the  overture  to  the  ever-welcome 
"  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  the  orchestra,  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Abel,  did  ample  justice 
to  Rossini.  The  overture  was  followed  by  the  2d 
act  from  the  opera  itself.  The  character  of  Rosina 
was  represented  by  Miss  Beendecke,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  in  opera,  on  the  stage.  Her 
voice  is  quite  passable,  though  rendered  somewhat 
faint  at  times  by  the  nervousness  incident  to  "first 
appearances."  Her  acting  was  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, she  being  almost  too  young  and  inexperienc- 
ed to  successfully  represent  such  characters.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  the  tenor,  charmed  the  audience  by  his  fine 
singing  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  difficult  part 
of  Count  Ahnaviva.  His  natural  and  easy  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  cannot  but  make  him  a  favorite 
with  the  public.  Bosilio  was  represented  to  perfection 
by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  President  of  the  Society.  I 
hope  Milwaukee  will  long  retain  him.  Figaro,  the 
mirth-loving  barber,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Geis- 
EERG,  who  has  long  been  missed  from  our  musical 
entertainments  as  a  "  soloist."   Mr.  Biersach  took 


the  part  of  Dr.  niirloh,  the   miser.     Mendelssohn's 

"  Nocturne  to  Shakspoarc's    '  Midsummer    Nights' 

Dream,'  for  orchestra,"  formed  the  conclusion  of  first 

part.     Part  II.  consisted  of 

Sohillcr'B  T,n.y  of  tho  Holl, 

Orimd  Ciintatd  for  SoIoH.   OhorufipB    and  Ort^bcKtra. 
Munic  by  ItombcrK,  accompnnicd  by  tho  following. 
Tabloaux    Vivants  ! 
ArranRf'l  by  I*rof(>flHor  Vnp^tlin. 
1.  Foundry,  master  and  men  molting  metal. 
2    Piirtinp:  from  homo. 
■3    Going  to  war. 

4.  After  the  eonnrgration. 
T).  Harvest  Festival. 

6.  Prayer  before  casting  the  bell. 

7.  Revolijf-ion. 

5.  Uosurrection  of  the  bell. 

The  performance  of  this  portion  was  not  quite  so 
satisfactory.  The  tableaux  suffered  much  from  the 
w.ant  of  proper  light.  The  choruses  were  well  sung, 
indeed.  Most  of  tho  solo  parts  were  also  sung  in  a 
creditable  manner.  I  was  particularly  delighted  to 
hear  Mrs.  Geisberg  again,  who  has  been  silent 
several  years,  so  far  as  singing  in  public  is  concerned. 
I  hope  she,  and  her  husband,  too,  will  give  our  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  listen  to  their  magnificent  voices. 

Tenor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12. — We  have  had  our 
share  of  the  good  things  which  Mr.  Manager  Grau 
condescends  to  deal  out  to  the  benighted  heathens  of 
the  country  towns.  He  has  taught  us  to  laugh  in 
our  sleeves  at  the  charming  prima  donna  Hinkley, 
who  is  not  as  great  as  the  bill  printer  would  try  to 
have  us  believe  she  is.  We  have  cut  our  wisdom 
teeth  lately  and  can  tell  the  diffi^rence  between  a 
Strasbourg  pie  and  a  penny  turnover.  We  have  had 
a  lion's  share  of  Hinkley  and  now  look  for  something 
a  little  better,  which  Mr.  Grau  has  promised  us  in 
the  shape  of  Miss  Kellogg.  Brignoli,  fair,  fat  and 
lazy,  was  really  charming  the  last  time  he  was  with 
us,  and  positively  sang  in  the  concerted  music.  Brig- 
noli, when  ho  tries  to  act,  is  abominable;  when  he 
makes  believe  sing,  villainous  ;  when  he  does  sing, 
charming. 

Susini,  Mancusi,  Barili,  and  Mollenhauer,  the  vio- 
loncellist, have  been  with  us  to  entice  away  our  half 
dollars  to  Mr.  Grau's  strong  box.  We  have  seen 
the  elephant,  and  have  paid  liberally  for  the  view. 
We  have  had  a  little  good  music,  and  an  unknown 
quantity  of  bad.  We  pray  for  more  of  the  first,  and 
weep  lest  we  have  more  of  the  last. 

We  have  had  among  us  lately  a  young  Albanian, 
whose  artistic  proclivities  vrere  well-known  among 
our  home  musicians  some  years  since,  before  he 
started  for  Leipzig  to  study  the  violin  and  composi- 
tion. I  refer  to  Mr.  Oscar  Weils,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Madame  Joh.ansen,  Mr.  L.  B.  Mill,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  A.  Beale,  gave  a  concert,  at  Weddle 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Jan  21st.,  when  the  following 
programme  was  rendered  : 

Part  i. 

1.  Caprice  De  Concert,  "  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel,"  com- 

posed and  performed  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

2.  Concerto Be  Beriot 

Oscar  Weil. 

3.  Aria  from  William  Tell Rossini 

Mad.  Johansen. 

.        fa.  Song  without  Words Stephen  Heller 

j  b.  Prayer  After  Storm H.  W.  Ernst 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Weil. 
Part  ii. 

1.  Fantasia,  "Rigoletto" Liszt 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

n        (a.  Brightest  Eyes Stigelii 

\b.  Maiden  Mine KUckeu 

Mad.  Johansen. 

3.  Introduction  and  variations  on  a  German  Air. .  .David 

Oscar  Weil. 

4.  Bolero— from  the  Sicilian  Vespers Verdi 

Mad.  Johansen. 

Mr.  Mills  as  an  interpreter  of  the  technicalities  of 
modern  piano-forte  music  has  few  rivals.  He  plays 
as  if  he  had  devoted  a  week  to  each  measure  of  the 
music  he  is  rendering.  Pie  may  be  brim-fall  and 
running  over  with  what  artists  call  "  soul,"  but  I 
have  yet  to  discover  that  it  gives  him  that  dreamy 
ivarmth  which  the  music  of  Chopin  requires.  He  is 
as  precise  as  a  machine,  and  as  correct. 
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Of  Madame  Johannsen's  singing  on  this  occasion 
tlie  less  said  t!io  better.  Mr.  Beale,  who  accompani- 
ed the  solos  of  Mr.  Weil,  is  an  English  organist  who 
has  resided  in  this  country  a  sliort  time.  He  has 
charge  of  St.  Joseph's  choir,  and  when  he  gets  Sim- 
mons and  Willcox's  big  organ  fixed  I  anticipate 
great  times  sitting  "  under  the  droppings  of  the 
sanctuary." 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Weil  is  de.stined  to  make 
a  great  violinist.  He  has  not  sufficient  self-com- 
mand,— being,  under  the  least  excitement,  as  help- 
less as  an  infant.  If  he  ever  makes  his  mark  in  the 
musical  world  it  will  be  with  his  pen  rather  than 
his  violin,  for  he  is  full  ot  genius,  and  writes,  so 
musicians  tell  me,  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner, 
with  a  nice  ear  for  melody,  and  great  contrapuntal 
knowledge.  I  have  been  told  that  he  has  a  Sonata 
in  course  of  publication  at  Berlin. 

The  concert  was  very  fine,  and  the  audience  re- 
markably thin.  I  do  not  think  it  paid  expenses. 
Perhaps  you  may  hear  again  from  Qnivis. 

Beookltn,  Feb.    18. — Tha   third   Philharmonic 

Concert  of  Jan.  25,  was   decidedly  the  best   I  have 

yet  heard.     The  orchestra  was  fully  sixty  strong,  and 

the  rehearsal  had  been  unusually  satisfactory.     Berg- 

MANN  is  indeed  a  most  thorough  conductor  and  has  a 

genuine  enthusiasm,  which   lends  inspiration   to  all 

under  his  baton.        Programme. 

Symphony — in  C  Major F.  Schubert 

Bolero  from  Sicilian  Vespers Verdi 

Mi.58  Kellocg. 

"  Mein," — *'  Mine,"  Chorus  for  Male  Voices A.  Hartel 

German   Liederkranz 

Overture, — Iphigeniain  Aulis."  [Fn-it  time  1 Gluck 

Andante  and  Allegro  de  Sonnambula Bellini 

Miss  Kellogg 
"  Nachthelle," — Chorus  lor  Male  Voices,  with  Orchestra 

F.  Schubert 
German   Liederkranz. 
Overture, — "  Rienzi,'. — [First  time.] Wagner 

Although   the  weather  was   extremely  unpleasant, 

the  attendance  was  very  large.     If  I  had  time  {or  the 

ability)  I   would   gladly  particularize,  especially  of 

Schubert's  superb  C  Symphony,  which  still   haunts 

me, a  vision  of  musical  loveliness  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Tomorrow  the  second  rehearsal  for  the  fourth  concert 

takes  place,  when  we  shall  again  hear 

Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral Beethoven 

Overture — "  Athalia."  [first  time]. .  . >lendplssohn 

Overture--"  Le  Carnival  Romain."  [first  time  ].H.  Berlioz 

What  a  blessing  to  Brooklyn  is  its  "Philharmonic!" 
Every  other  Wednesday  afternoon,  all  through  the 
season,  these  delightful  rehearsals  offer  to  the  student 
and  music  lover  the  rarest  examples  and  a  degree  of 
solid  comfort  which  I  hope  (but  do  not  belie^'e)  is 
fully  appreciated  by  every  subscriber.  Then  the 
Concerts  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  careful  drilling, 
good  taste  and  liberal  appointments  can  make  them. 
It  is  something  to  live  in  a  city,  which  boasts  an 
established  "  Philharmonic."  It  is  a  musical  centre, 
a  criterion,  a  stand-point  of  taste,  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  every  devotee  to  the  divine  art. 
(Baggs  is  eloquent  and  out  of  adjectives). 

We  have  had  another  short  season  of  Italian  Opera, 
with  Grau's  Company  ;  Max  Maketzek  musical 
conductor.  There  is  a  snap  about  the  veritable 
Max,  which  really  makes  orchestra  do  better  and  in- 
spires confidence  in  singers  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
The  effect  very  apparent,  all  glory  to  Max.  As 
nothing  new  has  been  added  to  the  repertory,  and  as 
your  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  abilities 
of  Kellogg,  Hinckley,  Patti,  Strakosch,  Brignoli  and 
Susini,  I  will  only  say  that  the  new  baritone, 
Ipolite,  is  a  great  improvement  on  Mancusi,  and 
pass  on  to  Gottschalk  1  who  is  decidedly  the 
musical  Lion  of  the  present.  There  is  something  in 
Gottschalk  which  pleases  me  beyond  all  the  pianists 
I  have  yet  heard.  He  has  all  the  technical  execution 
to  absolute  perfection  and  more  besides,  which  is 
just  Gottschalk  and  nothing  else.  In  his  inspired 
moments  he  sends  an  electricity  through  his  hearers, 
indescribable  to  such  as  my.self  who  cannot  write 
half  I  feel  or  think,  bnt  which  is   irresistible  to  all ; 


but  why  attempt  what  I  cannot  do,  for  I  am  not  able 
to  write  of  him  as  I  could  wish  or  as  he  deserves. 

Jem  Bargs. 

Jfoigljfs  loiirnal  of  IHnsk. 
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Concert  Review. 

Third  Phii.harmonic  Concert.  —  The 
public  appetite  increases.  Music  we  must  have 
even  in  the  days  of  our  national  afTliction,  to 
keep  us  strong  and  healthy.  But  now  the  voice 
of  the  comforter  comes  sweetened  by  the  sense 
of  victory  and  new  hope  in  the  speedy  triumph 
of  the  right.  Partly  to  this  we  must  ascribe  the 
almost  overflowing  of  the  Music  Hall  on  several 
of  the  last  musical  occasions.  Partly  also  to  the 
intrinsic  attractiveness  and  excellence  of  the 
feasts  that  have  been  prepared  for  us.  The  music 
is  good,  and  the  public  in  the  right  temper  to  en- 
joy it.  Certainly  we  can  say  this  sincerely  of 
the  concert  of  last  Saturday  evening,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  say  it,  as  it  was  then  to  feel  it.  Near- 
ly every  seat  of  the  great  Music  Hall  had  its  in- 
terested and  pleased  occupant  (and  this  was  be- 
fore our  greatest  good  news  came).  The  pro- 
gramme was  all  made  up  of  sterling  pieces,  fa- 
miliar, but  the  best  of  their  kind  : — a  far  safer 
experiment  than  that  tried  before,  of  stimulating 
an  interest  in  a  new  direction  by  too  copious 
use  of  strange  and  puzzling  novelties,  Wagner 
overtures,  &c.,  which  may  gratify  curiosity  a 
while,  and  doubtless  have  their  interesting  sides, 
may  appeal  to  one  in  certain  moods  and  circum- 
stances, but  with  an  inconstant  charm,  that  van- 
ishes perhaps  on  the  next  hearing,  and  does  not 
deepen  with  acquaintance,  year  after  year,  like 
that  of  the  truly  inspired  creations  of  the  great 
tone-masters.  Many  new  pieces  of  music  affect 
one  in  the  same  manner  as  new  persons  ;  you 
are  introduced  to  So  and  So,  who  half  fascinates 
you  to-day,  so  frank  and  breezy  does  he  seem,  so 
full  of  vivacity,  so  boldly  natural,  or  quaintly 
unnatural,  and  with  a  certain  dash  of  originality 
about  him ;  yet  all  the  while  somehow  it  is  not 
satisfying;  you  are  not  quite  happy  in  the  ac- 
quaintance ;  there  still  lurks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  you  know  not  why,  a  certain  sediment  of 
most  uncomfortable  mistrust ;  meeting  him  often- 
er,  or  analyzing  the  impression  left  you  when  he 
is  out  of  sight,  this  feeling  grows  more  positive 
and  the  first  charm  begins  to  vanish  ;  the  speci- 
ous person  has  not  won  you  after  all ;  you  turn 
from  him  with  a  profound  relief  to  your  old 
friends  and  heroes,  who  have  kept  their  hold  upon 
you  through  all  accidents  and  under  all  points  of 
view.  You  did  him  no  more  than  justice  in  first 
meeting  him  half  way  and  trusting  that  he  was 
all  he  appeared,  in  conversing  with  him  as  with 
your  own  over-generous  idea  of  the  man ;  but 
you  cannot  consent  to  be  bound  by  any  "  bug 
bear  of  consistency"  to  stay  imprisoned  all  your 
life  in  that  illusion. 

Precisely  analogous  with  this  very  common 
experience  of  persons  has  been  the  experience 
of  many  a  music-lover,  and  even  of  some  great 
musicians,  with  regard  to  much  of  this  new 
music  which  has  been  (perhaps  b}'  no  fault  of  its 
authors)nicknamed  "Music  of  the  Future."  Wag- 
ner, Liszt,  Berlioz,  have  talent  and  great  genial 


qualities  ;  have  boldly  struck  at  new  effects ;  have 
produced  things  interesting  in  certain  points  of 
view  —  more  interesting  technically  to  musicians 
(in  the  way  of  study,  of  instrumentation  especi- 
ally), than  Eesthetically,  in  the  way  of  heart-felt 
edification  and  enjoyment,  to  music-lovers,  who 
are  only  concerned  in  the  poetry  and  beauty  of 
the  thing,  in  its  snul-quickening  influence.  We 
are  thankful  to  Mr.  Zerrahn,  or  anybody,  for 
giving  us  sometimes  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
them,  since  we  have  heard  the  question  of  their 
merits  so  much  mooted.  At  least,  one's  know- 
ledge is  increased  by  hearing  them.  Perhaps 
they  interest  us  not  a  little  once,  or  twice  ;  they 
suggest  something  perhaps  which  they  are  not; 
but  some  time  afterwards,  years  afterwards  per- 
haps, we  meet  them  again,  and  find  them  want- 
ing,—  miss  the  first  charm  entirely,  which  proba- 
bly had  some  one  point  of  contact  with  our  sym- 
pathies, whereupon  we  too  hastily  gave  it  credit 
for  all  the  rest,  not  stopping  to  make  certain  that 
it  touched  all  round — -just  as  one  sometimes  looks 
the  picture  into  the  picture,  and  finds  a  portrait 
true,  which  is  so  in  a  few  points,  these  sufficing  to 
enlist  the  beholder's  imagination  in  behalf  of  the 
whole,  so  that  he  sees  it  as  he  would  have  it  and 
not  as  it  is;  but  after  repeated  seeings,  the  thing 
passes  for  just  what  it  is;  our  own  imagination, 
or  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  us,  refuse  all  aid  to  it. 
In  short,  the  questionable  things  in  Art,  however 
specious,  however  interesting  in  certain  points 
of  view,  however  winning  at  first,  do  not  wear 
well ;  you  seek  the  charm  again,  and  are  surpris- 
ed to  find  it  not  there.  Such  has  been  our  ex- 
perience, in  common  with  many  others, in  regard 
to  many  works  of  formidable  pretention  by  the 
composers  above  named  ;  —  that  "  Faust"  over- 
ture by  Wagner,  for  instance,  whose  expression 
of  "discontent,"  on  that  last  hearing  a  few  weeks 
since,  quite  overshot  the  mark  with  us  and  made 
us  feel  more  discontented  than  any  music  can  do 
and  be  music.  The  audience  generally — at  least 
a  large  part  of  it — appeared  to  receive  the  same 
impression  of  it.  As  we  felt,  we  wrote  ;  and  we 
have  since  been  reminded  (we  confess,  to  our 
surprise  and  amusement)  of  the  much  warmer 
and  more  interested  manner  in  which  we 
spoke  of  the  same  work  when  Mr.  Zerrahn  first 
presented  it  to  us  five  years  ago.  Then — -through 
its  subject  chiefly,  its  expression  of  unrest  and 
struggle — it  suggested  to  us  some  analogy,  in  tone 
and  spirit,  with  the  Allegro  of  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, the  Coriolanus  overture,  &c.;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  doubt  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  ;  for  we  find  we  did  not  even  "  venture  to 
svfjgest,  that  Wagner's  '  Faust '  could  bear  com- 
parison in  point  of  true  imaginativs  genius"  with 
those  works.  Five  years  pass,  and  the  little  cloud 
of  doubt,  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  has 
overshadowed  the  whole  work.  In  this  we  only 
share  the  experience  with  regard  to  Wagner's 
music,  which  far  more  competent  critics  and  mu- 
sicians than  any  of  us  here,  indeed  which  some 
of  the  very  highest  musical  authorities  at  this  day 
in  Europe,  confess  to  having  undergone.  There- 
fore, while  we  would  still  be  understood  as  thank- 
ing Mr.  Zerrahn  for  the  desire  to  give  us  oppor- 
tunities occasionally  of  hearing  and  judging  for 
ourselves  of  new  works  so  notorious,  we  were 
obliged  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  Wag- 
ner and  the  Schindelmeisser  overtures  into  one 
of  his  four  Philharmonic  programmes — occupy- 
ing so  large  a  space  in  it  and  the  mind's  impress- 
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ion  of  it: —  as  "not  very  happy."  And  could  we 
compare  tlie  impression  on  the  audience  of  that 
concert  and  the  last  one,  we  should  find  a  con- 
trast amply  confirmatory  of  that  comment. 

This  last  time,  happily,  there  was  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  programme.  Some 
might  have  desired  some  things  wdiich  they  have 
not  so  often  heard  ;  but  there  can  be  no  denying 
that  every  piece  was  good,  nay  first-rate  of  its 
kind.  As  to  the  orchestral  selections,  there 
could  not  be  a  question.  As  to  the  vocal,  some 
cannot  get  over  a  feeling  of  incongruity  at  the 
introduction  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  right  after 
a  Beethoven  Sj'raphony  ;  but  we  have  heard  such 
things  even  in  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  ; 
a  little  singing,  if  it  be  tasteful  and  artistic,  is  a 
relief,  especially  to  that  large  class  who  can  ap- 
preciate Italian  cantilena  and  bravura  better  than 
they  can  a  Symphony,  and  will  listen  with  more 
earnest  good  will  to  the  latter  if  they  can  also  be 
indulged  in  the  former.  Besides,  the  best-train- 
ed, the  Italian-trained  singers  are  most  at  home 
in  their  own  music  ;  even  the  great  singer  of  the 
North,  the  Lind,  has  not  despised  it  ;  and  there 
is  a  beauty  of  its  own,  a  lasting  charm,  in  melo- 
dy so  genuine,  so  heartfelt,  as  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti give  us  in  their  fresh  moments.  The  three 
selections  this  time  were  of  that  sort,  and  not 
half  so  disturbing  (to  our  mind),  as  a  "  Faust" 
overture  would  have  been,  to  the  proportions  and 
congruity  of  the  following  programme  : 

1.  Symphony,  No.  7,  (A  major) Beethoven 

2.  "Come  per  me  Fereno,"  from   Somnambula. . .  .Belliui 

Miss  A.bby  Fay. 

.3.  Overture,  "Der  FreischiUz" Weber 

i.  *-RegQava   nel  silenzio,"  from    *'  Lucia    di  Lammer- 

moor." Donizetti 

Hiss  Abby  Fay. 

5.  Turkish  March,  from  "TheRuius  of  Athens," 

Beethoven 

6.  Polacca,  from  "  I  Puritani" Bellini 

Miss  Abby  Fay. 

7.  Overture,  "Tell," Kossiui 

So  much  for  the  programme.  The  perform- 
ance too  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  orchestra, 
throughout  the  evening,  sounded  better  than  in 
the  preceding  concerts;  a  better  blended  and 
euphonious  ensemble.  The  coarse  quality  in 
some  of  the  brass  sounds  had  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared,  showing  the  virtue  of  more  care. 
Indeed  one  could  but  wonder  to  hear  that  Sym- 
phony, those  overtures  tell  so  effectively  with  an 
orchestra  of  about  forty  musicians  (6  first  violins, 
6  second,  4  violas,  3  'cellos  and  3  double  basses). 
We  have  spoken  of  the  orchestra  as  "  reduced  to 
a  war  footing,"  not  meaning  to  intimate  that  it  is 
smaller  or  on  the  whole  less  select  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years  past,  during  the  musical 
"hard  times"  in  which  iVIr.  Zerrahn  has  stood  in 
the  gap  and  given  us  the  best  perhaps  that  Bos- 
ton could  afford, — but  to  suggest  a  reason  why 
we  should  not  expect  just  now  to  come  up  to  the 
old  standard  of  our  best  years,  .say  1859,  when 
our  orchestra  numbered  60  instruments  (30 
strings),  or  1855,  when  the  number  rose  to  54 
(8  first  violins,  8  second, '6  each  of  violas,  'cellos 
and  double  basses). 

Of  the  symphonies  and  overtures  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  were  well  rendered,  and  that 
the  old  glorious  effect  of  each  seemed  fully  revived 
in  the  audience.  The  "  Turkish  March"  made 
a  delicious  enireviet.  It  shows  how  objectively 
imaginative  even  the  inward  brooding  Beethoven 
could  be  ;  how  he  could  enter  into  the  humor  of 
a  thing,  a  subject  wholly  foreign  to  his  own  life. 
In  spite  of  its  monotonous  reiteration  of  the  little 
motive,  how  vividly  the  interest  is  kept  up  !  Plow 
suggestive  is  the  oriental  rhythm.     You  seem  to 


see  turbans  and  scimitars  move  with  droll  auto- 
maton precision  before  you.  We  were  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  had  never  before  been  play- 
ed here ;  it  was  given  once,  we  arc  told,  at  the 
Afternoon  Concerts  last  winter.  The  audience 
received  it  more  impassively,  than  we  should 
have  expected  after  the  effect  we  have  seen  it 
repeatedly  produce  in  Germany.  There  is  a 
wonderful  chorus  of  Dervishes  in  that  "Ruins 
of  Athens"  music,  which  we  should  much  like  to 
hear  in  some  of  our  concerts. 

Mi.«s  Abby  Fay  gave  very  convincing  proof 
of  the  excellent  and  thorough  schooling,  which 
her  voice  and  natural  facility  of  florid  execution 
have  received  durinjr  these  past  years  in  Italy. 
Her  execution  is  delicately  finished,  graceful  and 
refined,  to  an  eminent  degree.  Without  great 
power,  or  much  magnetic  quality,  her  voice  made 
a  beautiful  appeal,  to  which  her  audience  re- 
sponded with  spontaneous  fervor.  Her  singing 
has  now  the  charm  of  finished  Art. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  programmes — let 
us  not  be  understood,  in  what  we  have  said  above, 
to  advocate  the  exclusion  of  new  overtures  in 
favor  always  of  the  few  most  familiar  sterling 
works  in  that  form.  Freynchutz  and  Tell  are  al- 
ways good:  but  where  are  the  overtures  of  Men- 
delssohn (the  "Hebrides,"  the  "  Melusina,"  &c.)  ? 
Where  are  Cherubini's  overtures  to  "Anacreon," 
io  the"  Wassertriiger."  to  "Medea"?  —  works 
which  have  been  scarcely  heard  here  of  late 
years.  To  be  sure,  there  remains  but  one  more 
concert  to  complete  the  four;  but  then  we  live 
in  the  hope  of  more. 


Orchestkal  Union. — Another  overflowing  au- 
dience on  AVednesrlay  .ifternoon.  Another  victory  ! 
The  attendance  upon  afternoon  "  rehearsal"  concerts, 
with  us,  is  a  pretty  frood  barometer  to  show  whether 
the  people  feel  well.  Now  it  is  like  the  old  Ger- 
mania  times  again  ;  one  must  go  early  to  the  iVIusic 
Hall  to  be  sure  of  a  seat  at  all.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  good  programme  also  had  something  to  do  with 

it. 

1.  Overture.   "Der  Freischiitz^' Weber 

2.  Fantasia  for  Clarinetto T.  Ryan 

Thomas  Ryan. 

3.  4th  Symphony,  (Italian) Mendelssohn 

4.  Waltz,  "Dream  on  the  Ocean." Gun^l 

5.  Patriotic  Song,  "Vive  L' America" 

6.  Overture.  "Zanetta" Auber 

The  placing  of  the  symphony  in  tlie  middle,  in- 
stead of  at  the  beginning  of  the  programme,  was 
certainly  an  improvement,  considering  the  usual 
dinner  hour,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  audiences  get 
settled  into  a  more  quiet  listening  mood,  and  instru- 
ments into  better  tune,  after  a  piece  or  two  have  been 
played.  Tlie  "  Italian  Symphony,"  composed  by 
the  young  Felix,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  was  in 
Italy  and  only  21  years  old,  tlie  composition  going 
on  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  his  Scotch  Sym- 
phony, is  full  of  that  exhilaration  and  heavenly 
buoyant  sense  of  the  Italian  sunshine,  air  and  life, 
which  he  expresses  in  the  "  Letters  " — i.  e.  in  the 
first  <ind  third  movements  ;  while  the  second  seems 
to  conduct  you  musing  and  sentimental  among  old 
churches,  ruins,  and  the  like.  The  last,  the  Sallar- 
ella,  lie  expressly  tells  us  he  reserved  the  writing  of 
until  he  got  to  Naples.  We  are  sure,  in  every  part 
it  was  a  great  treat  to  the  audience.  Freyschiltz,  for 
a  grand  overture  at  the-  opening, — Znnetia,  for  a 
liirht  one  at  the  close  (and  no  one  has  given  us  more 
sparkling  light  overtures  than  Auber,  if  we  except 
Rossini),  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  B'lr. 
Ryan  displayed  hts  mastery  upon  the  most  expres- 
sive of  the  wind  instruments  in  a  Fantasia  made  up 
of  pleasing  sentiment.al  melody  and  sparkling  varia- 
tions, better  than  the  common  run  of  such  things. 

A  Sacred  Concert  will  be  given  in  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  upon  Harrison  Avenue, 
to-morrow  evening,  by  the  choir  of  the  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  organist,  Mr.  Willoox. 
The  solos  by  Miss  Washburn  (soprano),  Mrs. 
Shattuck  (contralto),  and  Mr.  Langmaid  (tenor). 
Some  choice  pieces  of  Catholic  music  will   be  sung  ; 


such  as  :  Motets  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  a  BmndlrMm 
by  Hummel,  a  Gloria  by  Hauptmann,  Gngliclini's 
Gratinx  ar/iinns,  and  selections  from  masses  by  Mozart, 
Weber,  &e. 

VjCTOHY  ! — All  who  lovo  Uioir  country  and  good 
music  will  rejoice  to  know,  diat  the  IIandht,  and 
Haydn  Society  will  celebrate  our  recent  Union 
victories  liy  a  grand  Concert  in  the  Music  Hall  next 
Saturday  evening,  March  1st.  It  was  their  strong 
desire  to  do  so  this  very  evening,  coupling  the  anni- 
versary of  Washington's  Ijirtliday  with  our  new  dianks 
and  rejoicings ;  hut  it  was  teo  late  to  secure  the  Hull, 
already  engaged  for  other  patriotic  festal  demonstra- 
tions. On  next  Saturday,  therefore,  tlicy  will  perform 
(for  the  first  time)  Handel's  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum  " 
and  MendelsJolm's  "  Hymn  of  Praise," — two  nobly 
appropriate  works.  Into  the  performance  they  will 
put  all  their  oivn  vocal  resources,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  solo  singers  and  the  entire  orchestra  of  Carl 
Zerrahn's  Pliilharinonie  Concerts.  Evidently  one 
will  have  to  look  out  early  to  make  .sure  of  tickets. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  has  waived  the  use  of  the  Music 
Hall  that  evening  for  his  fourth  Concert,  which  is 
postponed  to  the  following  Saturday.  Would  not 
the  "  Heroic  Symphony  "  be  apropos?  Or  shall  we 
even  say  the  Ninth,  with  the  great  "  Hymn  to  Joy  "  1 
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Paris.— At  the  13th  Popular  Concert  of  Classical 
music,  in  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Pasdeloup,  the  works  performed  were  :  Over- 
ture to  Medea,  Cherubini ;  Symphony  in  D,  Beet- 
hoven ;  fragmentsof  the  Symphony  in  EA,  Schumann  ; 
largo  and  minuet  from  52iid  Symphony,  Haydn ; 
Festival  Overture,  Eies.  The  last  concert  presented 
only  three  works  :  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C 
major  (No.  1);  a  violin  Concerto  by  Rudolphe 
Kreutzer,  played  by  M.  Willaurne  ;  and  fragments 
from  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
music. 


Cologne. — Tlie  fifdi  Gesellschafts  Concert  excited 
more  than  ordinary  interest  from  the  fact  that  Robert 
Schumann's  "  Music  to  Scenes  from  Faust,"  his 
most  comprehensive  and  most  important  vocal  work 
was  performed  at  it,  in  all  its  entirety,  for  the  first 
time.  Every  pl.aee  in  the  body  of  the  hall  (the  Giir- 
zenich)  and  in  the  g.allery  was  full.  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  were  more  than  realised,  and  the 
warmest  thanks  are  due  to  every  one  who  took  part 
in  the  performance,  beginning  with  the  talented  co.'i- 
ductor,  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  An  immense  nunilicr 
of  musicians  and  musical  amateurs  came  long 
distances  on  purpose  to  hear  the  performance.  For 
instance,  one  gentleman,  Herr  Kirchner,  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  friends,  came  all  the  way  from  Win- 
teithur,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  is  Musical  Director. 
A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  the  presence  of 
Mad.  Clara  Schumann.  On  the  21st  inst.,  this  lady 
herself  gave  an  exceedingly  well  attended  soiree  in 
the  Hotel  Disch.  On  the  same  evening,  Herr  G. 
Koch  gave  his  annual  concert  in  the  middle  hiiU  of 
the  Gurzenich.  This  concert,  also,  was  exceedingly 
well  attended,  the  various  aii-s  and  concerted  pieces, 
by  Mozart,  Spohr,  Beethoven,  Stauptmann,  Hiller, 
Rosini,  Reissiger.  Handel,  Righini,  and  C.  M.  \on 
Weber  being  warmly  applauded.  The  executants 
were  all  pupils  of  Herr  Koch. — London  Mus.  World, 
February  1. 

Milan. — Music  is  at  low  ebb  in  Italy.  There  is, 
in  fact,  none  to  be  heard,  except  at  the  theatres, 
where  Verdi  and  his  imitators  reign  supreme.  Here, 
in  Milan,  the  only  performances  of  any  importance 
are  those  given  at  the  Scala  and  the  Carcano.  It  is 
the  same  in  every  town  throughout  "the  land  of 
song"  at  the  present  day  ;  the  theatres  seem  to  en- 
joy an  almost  exclusive  musical  monopoly.  There 
are  no  oratorios,  no  concerts,  except  those  of  a  few 
wandering  instrumentalists — no  amateur  societies  in- 
dicating the  cultivation  of  the  art  among  the  com- 
munity. Classical  music  is  ignored, — nothing  being 
relished  by  the  public  but  operas,  and  those  of  the 
most  ephemeral  description.  The  arrangements  for 
the  present  season  of  the  Scala,  one  of  eho  largest 
theatres  in  Europe,  go  a  long  way  to  prove  the  actual 
condition  of  music  in  the  country  once  so  celebrated 
for  the  culture  and  encouragement  of  the  art.     The 
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company  brought  together,  consisting  almost  entire- 
ly of  foreign  artists,  implies  a  remarkable  scarcity 
of  available  native  talent.  It  includes  the  names  of 
Mad.  Csillag  (Hnngarian),  Mad.  Colson  (French), 
Mile.  Talvo  (French),  Signora  Guarini  (Italian), 
Mile.  Acs  (Hungarian),  Signor  Graziani  (brother  of 
the  well-known  baritone),  Signor  Negrini,  M.  Mor- 
elli  Ponti,  M.  Atry,  M.  Chapuis,  and  Signor  Bene- 
ventano.  Art  and  artists  are  universal,  it  is  true ; 
but  surely,  it  might  l)e  reasonably  expected,  at  the 
first  Opera  House  in  Italy,  to  find  a  greater  number 
of  Italiau  singers  engaged.  The  carnival  season 
commenced  on  December  2Gth.  Hitherto  the  operas 
given  have  been  one  by  Petrella  called  lone,  and 
Verdi's  BaUo  in  Maschera.  The  first  mentioned  is 
a  work  of  pretension,  but  of  very  ordinary  merit, 
and  not  likely  to  extend  the  composer's  reputation 
beyond  the  limited  sphere  in  which  he  is  known.  It 
has  been  performed  frequently  in  Italj'.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  cast  includes  almost  all  the  French 
members  ot  the  company,  a  fact  which  caused  no 
little  displeasure  to  many  of  the  patriotic  habituis  of 
the  theatre.  Negrini  and  Beneventano  were  the  only 
Italians  concerned, — the  latter,  for  obvious  reasons, 
having  resigned  his  engagement,  after  the  first  night, 
and  being  replaced  by  a  I'rench  baritone.  Negrini 
was  left;  alone  to  share  his  laurels  witli  the  foreigners. 
lone  and  a  ballet  entitled  Vedi  NapoU  e  poi  mori,  by 
Paul  TaglionI,  were  played  a  fortnight ;  and  the  Ballo 
in  Maschera  produced  on  January  8th,  for  the  first 
time  in  Milan.  The  performance  of  the  opera  was 
looked  forward  to  by  the  Milanese  as  an  event  of 
public  interest.  Every  seat  in  the  vast  theatre  was 
secured,  long  before  the  date  of  representation  was 
definitively  fixed. 

The  first  night  at  the  Scala  is  the  most  severe  or- 
deal either  singer  or  composer  can  undergo.  The 
audience  assembled  on  such  an  occasion  have  no 
consideration  for  nervousness,  or  any  circumstances 
which  may  interfere  with  the  performance  they  come 
to  criticize.  They  pride  themselves  upon  judging  all 
they  see  and  hear  strictly  according  to  its  true  merits. 
Their  applause  is  tumultuous,  and  their  different 
modes  of  expressing  discontent  the  most  discordant 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  They  disregard  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  posted  at  the  doors 
of  the  theatre  forbidding  any  interruption  of  the  per- 
formance— if  an  unfortunate  singer  happens  to  dis- 
please them,  they  completely  drown  his  voice  in  a 
storm  of  hisses,  or  uproarious  laughter. 

Verdi's  Aroldo  has  been  given  during  the  past 
week  for  the  first  time  in  Milan — a  feeble  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Carcano  manager  to  Imitate  the  doings 
of  his  rival  at  the  Scala.  Aroldo  is  an  emasculated 
version  of  the  Trovatore,  with  much  noisy  music  in 
place  of  the  most  pleasing  melodies  of  the  latter, 
opera. 

The  prima  donna  is  not  remarkable  except  it  be 
for  a  shrill  voice,  and  very  long  arms,  of  which  she 
avails  herself  most  freely.  The  tenor,  a  tenorerohus- 
to  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera,  becomes  so  weak 
and  exhausted  by  shouting  and  exertion  as  to  be  any- 
thing but  robusto  during  the  last  acts.  A  heavy  bas- 
so, who  apparently  has  seen  better  days,  and  has  come 
to  the  Carcano  as  a  last  resource,  afi^ords  evidence  of 
artistic  skill  and  sentiment — an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  His  singing,  however,  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  refined  auditory,  who  prefer 
quantity  to  quality,  in  music  as  well  as  every  other 
commodity  for  which  they  have  to  pay.  The  band 
and  cliorus  are  respectable,  and  certainly  in  one  re- 
spect the  arrangements  at  the  Carcano  are  superior 
to  those  at  the  Scala, — there  is  no  ballet  to  interrupt 
the  opera. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  interesting  collection  of  modern 
musical  MSS.  is  that  in  the  possession  of  Ricordi, 
the  well-known  music  publisher.  The  original 
scores  of  the  most  popular  works  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
PaganinI,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  other  celebrities, 
handsomely  bound,  form  the  library  which  decorates 
his  bureau.  Kicordi  rules  with  despotic  sway  in  mu- 
sical matters  throughout  Italy,  from  the  fact  of  the 
operas  of  Verdi  being  his  sole  property.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  different  theatres  have  to  acquire  from 
him  the  right  of  representing  any  one  of  them. 
He  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  from  his  prosperous 
monopoly,  and  welcomes  with  princely  hosi^itallty 
all  those  connected  with  the  art  who  visit  Milan. — 
London  Musical   World. 

LoMDOW. — Of  the  last  "  Monday  Popular  Con- 
cert "  the  Times  (Jan.  21.)  says  : 

Last  night's  concert,  devoted  to  the  works  of 
"  various  masters,"  demands  a  brief  record,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  general  excellence  of  the 
performance, — with  M.  Sainton,  as  first  violin,  in 
one  of  Haydn's  least  known  quartets  (first  time),  and 
Mr.  Lazarus  as  clarionet,  in  Weber's  grand  duet  In 
E  flat,  for  pianoforte  and  clarionet, — but  also   on 


account  of  the  unexpected  appearance  of  our  excel- 
lent English  pianist,  Mr,  Lindsay  Sloper.  Mr. 
Sloper,  as  all  our  musical  readers  are  aware,  is  one 
of  the  most  finished  executants  of  the  day,  besides 
being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  "  classical"  reper- 
tory; but  the  distinction  he  earned  on  the  present 
occasion  was  all  the  more  honorable  from  the  very 
short  notice  afforded  him  that  his  services  would  be  in 
request.  Owing  to  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the 
pianist  who  had  been  advertised  for  the  sonata  with 
Mr.  Lnzarus,  Itself  a  composition  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  for  the  far  more  difKcult  solo-sonata  in 
C  major  (terminating  with  the  famous  presto,  known 
as  the  moto  perpetuo) ,  It  was  indispensable  either  to 
cliange  the  programme,  postpone  the  concert,  or 
supply  a  deputy.  It  Is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
not  one  player  out  of  a  hundred,  foreign  or  English, 
wonld  have  undertaken  without  preparation  to  per- 
form these  two  sonatas  before  a  vast  and  well-instruc- 
ted audience  :  and  It  speaks  volumes  lioth  for  the 
advanced  cultivation  of  our  native  professors  gener- 
ally, and  for  the  artistic  acquirements  of  Mr.  Sloper 
in  particular,  that  such  a  task  should  not  merely  have 
been  readil)'  accepted,  but  triumphantly  accomplished. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  solo-sonata  Mr.  Sloper — as 
he  well  deserved  to  be — was  unanimously  recalled. 
The  vocalists  were  Miss  Banks,  who  was  encored  in 
"  Ah,  why  do  we  love  ?  "  (from  Macfarren's  Don 
Quixote),  and  Mr.  De  la  Haye.  The  last  piece  in 
the  programme  was  Mozart's  beautiful  quintet  (in  A), 
for  clarionet  and  wind  instruments,  which  has  become 
an  established  fiivorite  at  St.  James's  Hall.  At  the 
next  concert  we  are  promised  Beethoven's  so-called 
Moonlight  Sonata,  by  Mr.  Halle — and,  for  the  first 
time,  Huramel's  justly  renowned  septet,  for  piano- 
forte, witli  wind  and  stringed  instruments. 

Manchester. — Mr.  Halle's  grand  concerts  in 
Free  Trade  Hall,  proceed  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  At 
the  last  there  was  the  symphony  in  A  major  ("Ital- 
ian ")  by  Mendelssohn,  the  Scha'zo  from  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Svmphony  (fiast  time),  the  overtures  to  Ana- 
creon  (Cheruhini),  Siege  de  Corinthe  (Rossini),  and 
Bayadere  (Auber),  and  the  ballet-pieces  from  ISIeyer- 
boer's  Proph€te — an  unusually  rich  and  and  varied 
orchestral  selection.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
wss  Mendelssohn's  Serenade  and  Rondo  Giojoso  ("first 
time),  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Mozart's  ottetfor 
wind  instruments  in  C  minor  (first  time),  which  is 
also  known  as  a  quintet,  and  for  piano  solos  some 
short  pieces  by  J.  S.  Bach  and  Scarlatti.  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  was  tlie  singer,  and  to  him  was  allotted  the 
tenor  scena  from  Dei'  Freischutz,  a  song  by  KUcken, 
and  Mollque's  serenade.  Such  a  concert  was  well 
worth  a  journey  to  Manchaster. 

BiEMiNSHAM. — The  musical  public  have  had  a 
busy  time  of  it  this  week.  On  Wednesday  evening  a 
grand  concert  was  given  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  which 
Mad.  LInd  Goldschmldt  made  her  first  appearance 
since  her  return  to  artistic  life,  and,  although  there 
were  not  the  same  crush  and  the  same  excitement  as 
In  the  days  of  the  Jenny  Lind  furor,  some  ten  years 
ago,  the  great  songstress  was  received  with  distin- 
guished marks  of  favor  by  a  brilliant  and  fashionable 
audience.  Mad.  Goldschmldt's  share  of  the  pro- 
gramme comprised  the  Cavatlna  '  Tho'  clouds  by 
tempests  '  from  Der  Freisebiltz ;  Scena  and  aria  from 
Sonnambula,  '  Care  compagne  ; '  Mozart's  rondo  for 
voice  and  violin  oUigato,from  'II  re  pastore;'  Taubert's 
'  Bird-Song  ; '  Norwegian  '  Echo  Song ; '  and  with 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  the  duet  from  Lucia,  '  Sulla  tomba.' 
If  the  reception  awarded  to  the  artist  did  not  recall 
the  boisterous  demonstrations  of  bye-gone  times, 
critics,  at  all  events,  saw  very  little  difference  between 
the  '  Nightingale  '  of  1852  and  the  '  Nightingale  '  of 
1862.  Mozart's  song  was  her  crowning  effort,  and 
indeed  this  was  a  supreme  vocal  achievement.  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  shared  liberally  in  the  honor  bestowed 
on  the  performance.  He  was  tumultnously  applauded 
in  the  grand  scene,  '  Oh !  I  can  bear  my  fate  no  lon- 
ger' from  Der  Freischutz,  and  compelled  (absolutely 
compelled)  to  repeat  Mollque's  beautiful  serenade, 
'  When  the  moon  is  brightly  shining."  Signor 
Belletti  gave  Rossini's  '  Tarantella  '  with  such  effect 
as  to  command  an  encore,  and  added  the  grand  florid 
air  '  Sorgete,'  from  L'Assedio  di  Corinto,  in  which, 
since  Tamburini,  no  other  barytone  has  been  able 
to  succeed.  Mr.  Henry  Blagrove  played  Ernst's 
fantasia  on  Otello,  SIg.  Platti  his  own  Barcarole,  and 
the  Festival  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stock- 
ley,  sang  several  part-songs.  Herr  Otto  Goldschmldt 
conducted,  Among  the  most  interesting  things  of 
the  evening,  by  the  way,  was  a  selection  from  Hum- 
mel's  Septet,  in  which,  besides  Herr  Goldschmldt 
(piano),  and  Mr.  Blagrove  (violin),  M.  Barret  [oboe), 
C.  Harper  (horn),  Mr.  Pratten  (flute),  Sig.  Platti 
(violoncello^,  and  Mr.  Howell  (double  bass)  took 
part.. — London  Musical  Wvrld. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accorapaniment. 

The  flower  she  loves.  "  Rm^  Bias."  25 

A  very  pretty  ballad  from  the  new  and  much  praised 
Opera  by  Howard  Glover,  just  brought  out  in  London. 

Ole  Massa  on  his  trabbels  gone.     Quartet. 

S.  K.  Whiiing  15 

''  Song:  of  the  Negro  Boatmen  "  which  first  appear- 
ed in  the  February  number  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has 
now  heen  read  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  loyal 
North,  set  as  an  easy  Quartet. 

Song  of  the  Negro  boatmen.     Song  and  Chorus. 

L.  0.  Emerson  25 

"Words  the  same  as  those  of  the  above  quartet.  It 
will  doubtless  beeome  very  popular. 

Excelsior  Song.  John  Blockley  30 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  poem,  so  striking  and  so 
well  adapted  to  musical  iliustration  as  the  "Excel- 
sior "  hy  H.  W.  Longfellow,  should  have  found  so 
many  composers.  Each  version  excels  in  some  partic- 
ular and  will  make  friends.  So  will  this  one,  by  the 
composer  of  many  a  good  English  song,  old  and  new. 


Tears  of  anj^nish. 


A.  Reichardt.  25 


Another  capita]  new  Song  by  the  author  of  "  Thou 
art  so  near  and  yet  bo  ftir." 

Instrumental  Musi  e . 

Garibaldi  Grand  March.  Florlan  Agosiy.  30 

A  very  fine  (dashing  March,  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
The  Trio  introduces  the  National  Italian  hymn  :  Viva 
Italia!  with  great  effect.  A  picture  of  the  hero,  on 
horseback,  adorns  the  titlepage. 

What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?  Transcription. 

Brinley  Richards.  50 

Ad  elegant  arrangement,  written  carefully  and 
tastefully,  and  brilliant  without  being  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  amateur  pianists,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  musical  acquirements. 


Juanita  Waltz.     Tour  hands. 


C.  U Albert,  25 


A  late  popular  Waltz,  founded  on  the  air  of  the 
popular  Spanish  Ballad  "  Juanita,"  in  a  plain,  effec- 
tive arrangement  for  two  players. 
Forest  Rose  (Waldroschen).     Nocturne. 

Th.  Oesten.  35 

A  very  pleasing,  melodious  piece  in  the  Tremolo 
style,  which,  like  the  '"Alpine  bells"  of  the  same  com- 
poser, lately  issued,  will  find  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers. 


Books. 

Army  Drum  and  Fife  Book. 

This  work  contains  complete  instructions  for  full 
Camp  Duty  ;  the  Reveille,  the  Tattoo,  Calls  and  Beats 
used  in  the  U.  S.  Service,  with  Engravings,  Illustra- 
ting the  use  of  the  Drum  ;  and  a  choice  collection  of 
National,  Patriotic  and  other  Music,  all  the  Bugler's 
Call  for  Infantry  and  Skirmishers.  It  is  edited  by 
Keach,  Eurnitt  and  Cassidy,  and  recommended  by 
the  late  Edward  Kendall  as  the  most  thorough  work 
of  the  kind.  It  is  already  adopted  throughout  the 
country  and  is  universally  recommended  to  all  desir- 
ing either  Instructions  or  Music  for  the  Drum  and 
Fife.  As  a  correct  book  for  Camp  Service  it  cannot 
be  excelled,  if,  indeed,  equalled,  and  its  use  invaria- 
bly leads  to  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
these  instruments. 


50 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving'  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Mountain  Pictures. 

BY    JOHN    G.    WIIITTIRR. 
I, 

FRANCONIA  FROM  THE  PEMIGEWASSET. 

Once  more,  0  Mountains  of  the  North,  unveil 
Your  brows,  and  lay  your  cloudy  mantles  by  ! 

And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye  fail. 
Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 

Your  mifflity  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weave 
Its  golden  net-work  in  your  belting  woods. 
Smile  down  in  rainbows  from  your  falling  floods. 

And  on  your  kingly  brows  at  morn  and  eve 
Set  crowns  of  fire  !     So  shall  my  soul  receive 

Haply  the  secret  of  your  calm  and  strength, 
Your  unforgotten  beauty  interfuse 
My  common  life,  your  glorious  shapes  and  hues 
And  sun-dropped  splendors  at  my  bidding  come, 
Loom  vast  through  dreams,  and  stretch  in  billowy 
length 

From  the  sea-level  of  my  lowland  home  ! 

They  rise  before  me  !     Last  night's  tlmnder-gnst 
Roared  not  in  vain  :  for,  where  its  lightnings  thrust 
Their  tongues  of  fire,  the  great  peaks  seem  so  near, 
Burned  clean  of  mist,  so  starkly  bold  and  clear, 
I  almost  pause  the  wind  m  the  pines  to  hear. 
The  loose  rock's  fall,  the  steps  of  browsing  deer. 
The  clouds  that  shattered  on  yon  slide-worn  walls 
And  splintered  on  the  rocks  their  spears  of  rain 
Have  set  in  play  a  thousand  waterfalls. 
Making  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the  woods 
Glad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chasing  floods 
And  luminous  with  blown  spray  and  silver  gleams. 
While,  in  the  vales  below,  the  dry-lipped  streams 

Sing  to  the  freshened  meadow-lands  again. 
So,  let  me  hope,  the  battle-storm  that  beats 
The  land  with  hail  and  fire  may  pass  away 
With  its  spent  thunders  at  the  break  of  day. 
Like  last  night's  clouds'  and  leave,  as  it  retreats, 
A  greener  earth  and  fairer  sky  behind, 
Blown  crystal-clear  by  Freedom's  Northern  wind  1 
Atlantic  Idonthhj  (March). 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  370). 

Naples,  April  27, 1831. 
For  nearly  a  fortnight  I  have  had  no  letter 
from  you  ;  I  hope  nothino;  serious  has  occurred, 
and  I  look  forward  to  every  mail  day  for  news.  I 
shall  not  accomplish  much  in  Naples  in  the  way 
of  writing.  One  sticks  too  deep  in  it,  to  be  able 
to  transplant  himself  at  once  and  tell  about  it. 
Add  to  which,  that  I  have  used  the  bad  weather, 
which  we  have  had  for  some  days,  for  work,  and 
have  applied  myself  with  zeal  to  the  "  Walpurgis 
night."  The  thing  has  continued  to  interest  me 
more  and  more,  so  that  I  now  avail  myself  of 
every  free  minute,  to  work  upon  it.  In  a  few 
days  it  will  be  finished,  I  think,  and  it  may  grow 
to  a  right  lively  piece.  If  I  keep  in  the  same 
train  as  at  present,  I  shall  also  finish  the  Italian 
Symphony  in  Italy ;  then  I  shall  have  a  very 
fair  stock  of  plunder  to  bring  home  with  me  from 
this  winter.  Then  there  is  something  new  seen 
every  day  ;   I  commonly  form   a   party  with  the 


Schadwos.  Yesterday  we  were  in  Pompeii.  It 
is  half  like  the  site  of  a  conflagration,  half  like  a 
just  deserted  dwelling.  For  me,  to  whom  both 
have  always  something  touching,  the  impression 
was  the  mournfullost,  that  I  have  yet  had  in 
Italy.  It  is  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  just  gone 
out;  but  on  the  other  hand  nearly  everything 
tells  of  another  religion,  another  life,  in  short  of 
of  1700  years  ago  :  and  then  again  Frenchmen 
and  English  women  gaily  climb  about  in  it ;  make 
drawings  of  it  perhaps, — it  is  the  old  tragedy  of 
Past  and  Present  over  again,  beyond  which  I 
shall  never  get  in  my  life. 

Gay  Naples,  to  be  sure,  looks  right  well  after 
it ;  but  the  exceeding  multitude  of  miserable 
beggars,  who  persecute  one  go  where  he  will,  and 
blockade  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  stops  ;  espec- 
ially the  white  haired  old  people,  whom  you  see 
among  them,  make  me  sad,  for  such  a  mass  of 
misery  is  inconceivable.  If  you  go  to  walk  by 
the  seaside,  look  over  towards  the  islands,  and 
then  back  upon  the  land,  and  stand  in  I  he 
midst  of  cripples,  who  coquet  with  their  infirmi- 
ties, or  find  yourself  surrounded,  as  I  lately  did, 
by  30  or  40  children,  all  chanting  their  "  mi/oio 
di  fame"  (I  am  dying  of  hunger),  and  at  the 
same  time  rapping  on  their  jaws,  to  show  that 
they  have  nothing  to  bite  —  it  makes  a  repulsive 
contrast.  And  yet  it  is  still  more  hateful  to  me, 
that  one  must  entirely  forego  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing a  contented  face  :  for  after  you  have  given 
richly,  whether  it  be  to  keepers,  laborers,  atten- 
dants, in  short  to  whom  you  will,  the  standing 
answer  is:  "  niente  di  piu?  (nothing  more?). 
Then  you  can  be  sure,  that  it  is  too  much.  If  it 
is  the  right  price,  they  give  it  back  with  the 
greatest  indignation,  and  then  come  back  and  beg 
for  it  again.  These  are  little  things,  but  they 
show  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  people. 
On  one  occasion  I  went  so  far  as  to  fret  about  the 
ever  smiling  cheerfulness  of  nature,  when  beg- 
gars met  me  everywhere  in  out-of-the-way  walks, 
and  some  of  them  went  on  with  me  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more.  Only  when  I  sit  calmly  in  my 
chamber,  look  at  the  gulf,  and  at  Vesuvius 
beyond  it,  and  am  all  alone  with  it,  do  I  grow 
really  well  and  cheerful. 

To-day  we  shall  ascend  to  the  Camaldoline 
cloister,  and  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  holds  out, 
we  go  to  Procida  and  Ischia.  This  evening  I 
am  to  be  at  Mme.  Fodor's,  with  Donizetti,  Bene- 
dict and  others.  She  is  very  friendly  and  obliging 
to  me ;  by  her  singing  she  has  already  given  me 
great  satisfaction,for  she  has  an  incredible  facility, 
and  makes  her  embellishments  with  such  taste, 
that  one  sees  how  much  the  Sontag  has  borrowed 
from  her ;  especially  the  mezza  voce,  which  the 
Fodor,  whose  voice  is  no  longer  quite  fresh  and 
full,  knows  how  in  a  very  politic  manner  to  employ 
in  many  passages.  As  she  does  not  sing  in  the 
theatre,  I  am  doubl}'  glad  to  have  made  her 
personal  acquaintance.  The  theatre  is  closed 
now  for  several  weeks,  because  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  is  soon  about  to  flow.  What  I  before 
heard   there,  was   not   worth   going   for.      The 


orchestra,  as  in  Rome,  is  worse  than  any  German 
one,  —  not  a  single  tolerable  female  singer,  and 
only  Tamburini  with  his  fresh  bass  voice  gave 
some  life  to  the  whole.  To  hear  Italian  opera, 
one  must  now  go  to  Paris  or  London.  I  pray  God 
that  it  may  not  get  to  be  so  with  German  music 
also! 

But  I  must  back  to  my  Witches;  forgive  me, 
if  I  leave  off  to-day.  The  whole  letter  floats  in 
uncertainty  ;  or  rather  I  float  in  it,  being  in  doubt 
whether  I  shall  use  the  great  drum  there,  or 
not:  'Zakena,  Gabeln,  und  wilde  Klapperstocke' 
urge  me  properly  to  use  the  great  drum,  but 
moderation  dissuades  me.  I  am  certainly  the 
only  one,  who  has  composed  the  Blocksberg  with- 
out the  octave  flute  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  about 
the  big  drum,  and  before  Fanny's  advice  comes, 
the  "  Walpurgis  Night  "  will  be  done  and  packed 
up, — then  off  I  go  again  through  the  country, 
and  God  knows,  what  I  shall  then  have  to  talk 
about.  I  am  persuaded,  Fanny  said  "  Yes,"  but 
still  I  am  undecided.  At  any  rate  a  great  noise 
must  be  made.  O  Rebecca,  can  you  not  procure 
and  send  me  some  song  te.xts  ?  I  am  much  in 
the  mood  for  that,  and  you  must  have  something 
new  to  sing.  If  you  can  send  me  pretty  verses, 
old  or  new.  merry  or  sour,  or  sour-sweet,  I  will 
shove  them  into  your  voice.  For  other  orders  I 
am  at  your  service.  I  beg  you,  give  me  some- 
thing to  work  upon,  for  the  journey,  in  the  hotels. 
But  now  fare  ye  all  well,  and  so  completely  well, 
as  I  would  like  to  be — and  think  of  me      Felix. 

Naples,  May  17. 1831. 
On  Saturday  the  14th  of  May,  at  two  o'clock, 
I  told  the  driver  to  turn  round; — we  stopped  before 
the  temple  of  Ceres  in  Passtum,  and  that  was  the 
Southernmost  point  of  my  youthful  journey. 
The  carriage  turned  about  to  the  North,  and 
since  then  I  draw  nearer  to  you,  whenever  I  go 
on.  It  was  about  a  year  that  I  was  on  the  jour- 
ney with  father  to  Dessau  and  Leipzig,  and  so  it 
agrees  in  time  too ;  it  was  the  half  I  have 
improved  the  year  for  myself— am  very  much 
richer  in  impressions  and  experiences  ;  have  been 
industrious  too  in  Rome  and  here  ;  but  outwardly 
nothing  has  come  to  pass,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  so  long  as  I  remain  in  Italy,  it  will 
be  still  the  same  perhaps.  Yet  the  time  is  not 
less  dear  to  me,  than  other  times,  in  which  I  have 
gone  forward  outwardly  and  in  the  opinion  of 
people  ;  for  the  two  things  always  hang  together. 
If  I  have  lived  any  true  thing,  it  will  work  its 
way  outward,  and  I  will  certainly  allow  no 
opportunity  for  it  to  pass  by.  I  trust  such  will 
occur  once  or  twice  before  the  end  of  this  jour- 
ney; therefore,  during  the  months  that  yet  remain 
for  me  in  Italy,  I  can  go  on  enjoying  nature  and 
the  blue  sky,  without  thinking  of  anything  else. 
There  only  is  the  Art  of  Italy  to-day, — there,  and 
in  monuments;  but  there  too  it  remains  forever, 
and  there  will  such  as  we  find  something  to  learn 
and  to  admire,  as  long  as  Vesuvius  stands,  and 
as  long  as  the  mild  air,  and  the  sea,  and  the  trees 
pass  not  away. 
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In  spite  of  that,  I  am  stock  musician  enough, 
to  have  a  hearty  longing  once  more  for  an  orches- 
tra, or  a  full  chorus.  There  is  at  least  sound  in 
that,  and  such  is  not  found  here ;  that  has  now 
become  our  business,  and  when  one  has  had  to 
go  so  long  entirely  without  this  clement,  he  feels 
a  great  deal  wanting.  There  are  orchestra  and 
chorus  here,  as  in  some  subordinate  middling  town 
with  us,  only  still  coarser  and  more  uncertain. 
The  first  violinist,  through  the  whole  opera, 
strikes  the  four  quarters  of  the  measure  on  a 
brass  candlestick,  so  that  you  hear  it  sometimes 
more  than  you  do  the  voices  (it  sounds  something 
like  ohUigato  castanets,  only  stronger),  and  in 
spite  of  this  the  orchestra  and  voices  are  never 
together.  In  every  little  instrumental  solo,  old 
fashioned  ornaments  and  especially  a  bad  tone 
are  prominent.  The  whole  is  without  the  least 
spirit,  without  fire  and  zest.  The  singers  are  the 
worst  Italian  ones  I  ever  yet  heard  anywhere, 
Italy  excepted ;  for  if  one  would  have  an  idea  oi 
Italian  singing,  he  must  go  to  London  or  Paris. 
Even  the  Dresden  company,  which  I  heard  last 
year  in  Leipzig,  is  better  than  any  one  here.  It 
is  indeed  very  natural :  in  the  boundless  misery, 
which  one  sees  here  everywhere,  where  shall  one 
find  a  basis  for  maintaining  a  theatre,  which  now 
requires  great  means  ?  And  the  time  when  every 
Italian  was  a  born  musician,  if  it  ever  did  exist, 
is  long  since  past.  They  treat  it,  as  they  do  any 
article  of  fiishion,  coldly,  indifferently,  scarcely 
with  the  interest  of  outward  decency:  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  every  single  talent,  as 
it  springs  up,  goes  immediately  abroad,  where  it 
is  better  appreciated,  better  placed  in  its  true 
position,  and  where  it  finds  an  opportunity  to  hear 
and  to  learn  somethingregular  and  heart-strength- 
ening. Tamburini  alone  here  is  really  good- 
But  he  has  long  ago  been  heard  in  Vienna,  in 
Paris,  and  I  believe  also  in  London,  and  now, 
when  he  begins  to  feel  his  decline,  he  comes  back 
to  Italy.  That  the  Italians  too  should  alone  pos- 
sess the  art  of  singing,  is  what  I  cannot  compre- 
hend ;  for  whatever  I  have  heard  that  is  artistic 
from  Italian  singers,  male  and  female,  that  the 
Sontag  can  do  also,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  ; 
to  be  sure,  she  has  learned  it  mostly,  as  she  says, 
from  the  Fodor,  but  why  should  not  another 
German  lady  be  able  to  learn  it  from  Sontag  ? 
And  the  Malibran  is  a  Spaniard.  This  glory  of 
being  "  the  land  of  music  "  Italy  cannot  keep  : 
in  fact  she  has  already  lost  it,  and  will  soon  do  so 
in  the  popular  opinion,  although  that  is  accidental. 
I  was  lately  in  a  party  of  musicians,  where  some 
one  spoke  of  a  new  opera  by  a  Neapolitan,  Coc- 
cia,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  good.  Proba- 
bly it  is  good,  said  one  of  the  musicians,  for 
Coccia  was  long  in  England,  has  studied  there, 
and  some  of  his  things  have  pleased  there.  To 
me  that  was  striking, — for  inEngland  they  would 
have  spoken  just  so  of  Italy.  But  quo  me  rapis  1 
To  you,  dear  sisters,  I  say  nothing  today,  but  in 
a  few  days  I  shall  send  a  little  personal  document 
which  is  inscribed  to  you.  Don't  be  alarmed  ! 
I  don't  write  poetry;  the  thing  is  simply  "a 
diary  of  an  excursion  to  the  islands  in  May." 

Felix. 

Naples,  May  2S,  1831. 
Dear  Sisters ! 

8ince  the  diary  has  become  too  thin  and  poor, 
I  must  at  least  send  you  an  ahrege.  of  my  history. 
Know  then,  that  on  Friday  the  20th  of  May  we 


breakfasted  in  corpora  in  Naples,  namely  on  fruits 
and  so  forth  ;  and  in  corpore  means  ,  the  travel- 
ling party  to  the  islands,  which  consisted  of  Ed. 
Bendemann,  T.  llildebrandt,  Carl  Sohn  and 
Feli.x  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

My  bundle  was  not  very  heavy,  and  contained 
little  besides  Goethe's  poems  and  three  shirts. 
So  we  packed  ourselves  into  a  hired  carriage  and 
drove  through  the  grotto  of  Posilippo  toPozzuoli. 
The  road  leads  along  the  sea,  and  is  the  gayest 
sight  tliat  can  be  seen.  So  much  the  more  is  one 
pained  by  the  hideous  mass  of  blindmcn,  cripples, 
beggars,  galley  slaves,  in  short  miserable  creatures 
of  all  sorts,  who  receive  one  there  in  the  midst  of 
that  holiday  nature.  I  sat  down  quietly  towards 
the  harbor,  and  sketched,  while  the  others  must 
needs  torment  themselves  with  the  temples  of 
Serapis,  the  theatres,  the  hot  springs  and  bnrnt- 
out  craters,  which  1  had  already  seen  three  times, 
and  to  satiety.  Then,  like  young  patriarchs  or 
nomads,  we  took  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  cloaks, 
bundles,  books,  maps,  upon  asses,  seated  ourselves 
on  top  of  all,  and  made  the  tour  around  the  bay 
of  Baiaj,  to  lake  Avernus,  where  one  has  to  buy 
fish  for  his  dinner;  over  the  mountain  to  Cuma3 
(compare  Goethe's  "  Wanderer  ")  and  so  came 
down  to  Baias,  -where  we  ate  and  rested.  Then 
ruined  temples,  ancient  baths,  and  the  like,  were 
visited,  and  so  it  became  evening  before  we  got 
to  the  ferry.  At  half  past  nine  we  arrived  in 
the  little  town  of  Ischia,  and  in  the  only  tavern 
everything  was  occupied,  so  that  we  resolved  to 
go  on  as  far  as  Don  Tommaso,  two  hours  distance, 
which  we  did  however  in  one  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter ; — it  was  luxuriusly  cool  ;  in  all  the  grape 
vines  and  fig  trees  and  bushes  sat  innumerable 
glowworms  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught; 
and  when  at  last,  somewhat  fatigued,  we  entered 
Dpp  at  about  eleven,  we  found  all  the  people 
still  up,  the  neatest  chambers,  fresh  fruits,  a 
friendly  deacon  for  butler,  and  sat  up  comfortably 
till  midnight,  opposite  a  load  of  cherries. 

But  the  next  morning  it  was  bad  weather  and 
rained  considerably.  So  we  could  not  ascend 
the  Epomeo,  and  as  we  could  not  carry  on  much 
of  a  conversation  with  one  another  (some  how  or 
other,  God  knows  why,  it  would  not  go  for  once), 
it  would  have  grown  tedious,  if  Don  Tommaso 
had  not  had  the  nicest  poultry-yard  that  can  be 
in  all  Europe.  In  front  of  the  door  stands  a  large 
shady  orange  tree  with  plenty  of  ripe  fruit, 
under  whose  branches  the  steps  lead  up  to  the 
dwelling.  Each  of  the  white  stone  steps  has  a 
large  flower  pot  on  it,  and  the  floor  above  consists 
of  a  wide  open  hall,  whence  from  an  arch  you 
can  overlook  the  whole  yard  with  orange  trees, 
stairs,  straw  roofs,  wine-casks  and  pitchers,  asses 
and  peacocks.  That  it  may  not  want  foreground 
there  stands  under  the  walled  arch  an  Indian 
fig  tree,  so  luxuriant,  that  they  have  had  to  bind 
it  to  the  wall  with  cords.  Finally  the  vineyards 
with  the  pleasure  houses,  and  the  promontories  of 
Epomeo  form  the  background.  Under  the  arch 
we  were  protected  from  the  rain  ;  there  we  all 
four  sat,  and  sketched  the  yard  the  whole  sweet 
day  long,  as  nicely  as  could  be.  It  was  not  irk- 
some to  me  at  all,  but  I  drew  all  the  time  with 
them,  and  believe  that  I  profited  somewhat  by  it. 
In  the  night  there  was  a  fearful  storm,  and  I 
observed  in  bed,  that  the  thunder  rolls  terribly 
long  on  Epomeo,  somewhat  as  on  the  Lake  of 
the  Four  Cantons,  or  still  longer. 

The   next  morning,  Sunday,  it  seemed  to   be 


clear.  We  went  to  Foria,  saw  the  people  in 
their  motley  costumes  go  into  the  cathedral ;  the 
women  had  their  famous  folded  muslin  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads,  the  men  stood  before  the  church 
square,  and  talked  over  afl^airs  in  their  bright 
red  Sunday  caps,  and  so  we  wound  our  way 
tlirough  the  festal  villages  gradually  up  the 
mountain.  It  is  a  huge  rent  volcano,  full  of 
clefts,  hollows,  slopes  and  steep  chasms.  The 
hollows  they  have  used  for  wine  cellars  and 
crammed  them  full  of  great  casks ;  on  the  slopes 
everywhere  are  vineyards  with  fig  or  mulberry 
trees ;  on  the  stei'p  masses  of  rock  corn  grows, 
and  yields  several  crops  in  the  year  ;  the  ravines 
are  covered  with  ivy,  innumerable  variegated 
flowers  and  herbs;  and  wherever  else  a  place 
remains,  young  chestnut  trees  shoot  np  and  give 
the  finest  shade.  Thus  the  last  village,  Fontana, 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  green,  and  among  plants. 
But  then  the  sky, became  overcast ;  it  grew  dark, 
and  when  we  got  up  higher,  at  the  uppermost 
peaks  of  rock,  it  had  become  entirely  clouded  ; 
the  vapors  danced  around,  and  although  the 
jagged  rocks,  the  telegraph,  and  the  cross  appear- 
ed strangely  distinct  among  the  clouds,  yet  we 
could  not  see  the  least  part  of  the  prospect.  At 
the  same  time  it  began  to  rain ;  one  cannot 
remain  up  there  and  wait,  as  on  the  Rigi,  and  so 
we  had  to  leave  the  Epomeo  again,  without  having 
made  its  acquaintance,  and  run  down  in  the  rain  ; 
one  sprang  over  the  other  ;  I  do  not  believe  we 
were  an  hour. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Capri.  The  thing 
has  something  Oriental  in  it,  with  the  glowing 
heat,  reflected  from  the  white  rock  walls,  with 
the  palms,  and  the  round  cupolas  of  the  churches, 
which  look  like  mosques.  Thescirocco  was  burn- 
ing, and  unfitted  me  for  true  enjoyment :  for  to 
climb  up  537  steps  and  down  again,  to  Anacapri, 
in  such  a  heat,  is  labor  for  a  horse.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  sea  looks-, wonderfully  beautiful, 
seen  from  the  bald  rocks  above,  and  between  the 
savage  jags  and  peaks. 

But  before  all  I  must  tell  of  the  blue  grotto ; 
for  not  everyone  knows  that,  since  one  can  only 
enter  it  in  still  weather,  or  swimming.  Where 
the  rocks  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  sea, 
perhaps  as  far  below  the  water  as  they  rise  above 
it,  a  huge  cavern  has  formed  itself,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
hollow  the  rocks  rest  with  their  broad  surface  on 
the  sea,  or  rather  hang  directly  into  it,  and  from 
there  begin  to  rise,  up  to  the  vaulting  of  the 
cave;  thus  the  sea  fills  the  whole  floor  of  the 
cave,  and  this  has  its  opening  beneath  the  water  ; 
only  a  little  piece  of  the  opening  reaches  above 
the  water,  and  through  this  little  piece  you  pass 
with  a  small  canoe,  stretching  yourself  flat  upon 
its  bottom.  Once  inside,  the  whole  vast  cavern 
with  its  vaulting  lies  above  you,  and  you  can  row 
about  there  freely,  as  if  under  a  dome.  Now  the 
sunlight  falls  in  through  the  opening  below  the 
water,  is  broken  and  subdued  by  the  green  sea 
water,  and  hence  come  the  magical  appearances. 
The  whole  mass  of  high  rocks  is  sky-blue,  and 
greenish  in  the  twilight,  somewhat  as  by  moon- 
light ;  yet  you  see  distinctly  all  the  corners  and 
depressions;  but  the  sea  is  brightened  and  illum- 
ined through  and  through  by  sunlight,  so  that 
the  black  boat  floats  upon  a  clear  shining  sur- 
face ;  the  color  is  the  most  dazzling  blue  I  ever 
saw,  without  shadows,  without  obscurities,  like  a 
pane  of  the  clearest  milk   glass  ;  and  as  the  sun 
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shines  throutili,  you  seo  (iisfinctly  everytliinp;  that 
passes  under  the  water,  and  tlui  wliole  sea  with 
its  creatures  is  revealed.  There  you  see  the 
corals  and  polypuses  sitting;  on  the  rocks;  deep 
down,  fishes  of  all  sorts  meet  and  swim  by  one 
another  ;  the  rocks  grow  darker  and  darker  to- 
ward the  water,  and  finally,  where  they  hang 
close  over  it,  they  are  black  and  von  see  still  far- 
ther on  beneath  them  the  bright  water,  with 
crabs,  worms  and  fishes  in  it.  Moreover  there 
is  a  very  strange  echo  in  the  grotto  from  each 
stroke  of  the  oar,  and  as  you  paddle  round  by 
the  walls,  new  form.^  come  into  view.  I  wish 
that  you  could  see  it,  for  it  is  singnlarly  magical. 
When  you  turn  round  toward  the  opening,  by 
which  you  came  in,  the  daylight  shines  through 
of  a  reddish  yellow,  but  does  not  penetrate  more 
than  a  couple  of  steps,  and  so  you  are  quite  alone 
upon  the  sea  under  the  rocks,  with  your  own  pe- 
culiar sunlight ;  it  is  as  if  one  could  live  a  while 
under  the  water  for  once. 

Then  we  were  set  over  to  Procida,  where  the 
women  dress  in  the  Greek  fashion,  hut  look  none 
the  handsomer  for  it ;  curious  faces  peeped  from 
every  window  ;  a  pair  of  Jesuits,  with  their  black 
clothes  and  dark  faces,  sat  in  a  bright  bower  of 
grape  vines,  took  it  comfortably,  and  made  a 
nice  picture.  Then  over  the  sea  to  Pczzuoli, 
and  so  through  the  grotto  of  Posilippo  again 
home. 

I  cannot  write  to  Paul  about  his  change  of 
residence  and  his  entrance  into  the  great  wide 
world  of  London,  because  he  only  tells  me  in  two 
words,  that  he  shall  probably  set  out  in  three 
weeks,  and  so  my  letter  could  no  longer  reach 
him  in  Berlin  ;  in  a  week  I  will  risk  it  and  ad- 
dress my  brother  in  London.  It  may  be  yet,  that 
that  smoky  nest  will  prove  my  favorite  abode. 
My  heart  rises,  as  soon  as  I  think  of  it;  and 
when  I  depict  to  myself  my  return  there,  how  I 
shall  go  over  from  Paris,  and  find  Paul  there  in- 
dependent, alone,  changed  in  the  dear  old  sur- 
roundings ;  how  he  will  introduce  to  me  his  new 
friends,  and  I  to  him  my  old  ones ;  how  we  shall 
then  reside  and  live  together,  I  grow  impatient 
to  arrive  there  soon.  From  some  newspapers 
which  acquaintances  have  handed  me,  I  see  that 
my  name  too  is  not  forgotten  ;  and  so  I  can  hope, 
when  I  return  there,  to  be  able  to  pursue  my 
work  again,  as  I  could  not  then,  because  I  had  to 
come  to  Italj .  If  there  is  difficulty  about  the 
opera  in  Munich,  or  if  they  do  not  give  me  the 
text,  which  I  desire,  then  I  will  make  an  opera 
for  London,  for  I  know  that  I  should  receive  a 
commission  for  it  there,  as  soon  as  I  might 
please.  I  shall  also  bring  some  new  things  with 
me  for  the  Philharmonic,  and  so  I  shall  make  a 
good  use  of  my  time. 

As  I  have  my  evenings  free  here,  I  read  a  lit- 
tle French  and  English.  I  have  been  pai-ticu- 
larly  interested  by  the  Barricades  and  Les  etatx 
dc  Blois,  because  one  sees  himself  transported 
back  with  horror  to  a  period,  which  he  must  of- 
ten hear  praised  as  a  strong  one  and  too  soon 
past  away.  Although  the  books  seem  to  me  to 
have  many  faults,  yet  the  description  of  the  two 
opposing  heads,  one  of  which  always  shows  it- 
self weaker,  more  irresolute,  more  hypocritical 
and  more  pitiful  than  the  other,  is  certainly  but 
too  true,  and  one  thanks  God,  that  this  lauded 
Middle  Age  is  gone  and  never  can  return.  Show 
this  to  no  Hegelian,  but  it  is  so,  and  the  more  I 
read  and  think    about  it,  the  more  clearly  I  feel 


it.  Sterne  has  become  a  great  favorite  with  me. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Goethe  one  day  spoke  of 
the  "Sentimental  Journey"  and  saiil,  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  express  better,  what 
a  froward  and  pusillanimous  thing  the  human 
heart  is.  T  found  the  book  here  accidentally, 
and  thought  that  I  would  make  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  I  have  been  much  delighted  to  find 
how  finely  and  beautifully  everything  is  conceiv- 
ed and  set  forth  in  it. 

Of  German  there  is  little  here  to  read.  So  I 
am  limited  to  Goethe's  ^oems,  and  Heaven 
knows  there  is  enough  in  them  to  think  about; 
— they  are  always  new.  Especially  have  I  been 
interested  here  by  the  poems  which  he  evidently 
wrote  in  or  about  Naples,  as  for  example  '-Alexis 
and  Dora  ;"  for  I  see  almost  daily  from  my  win- 
dow, how  the  wonderful  poem  originated.  In- 
deed, as  is  the  case  with  all  masterworks,  I  think 
of  it  so  often  of  myself  and  suddenly,  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  have  occurred  to  me  too  in 
like  circumstances,  and  as  if  he  had  only  acci- 
dentally expressed  it.  I  actually  maintain,  that 
I  have  found  the  locality  of  the  poem :  "  Gotl 
segne  dich  junge  Frau,"  and  dined  with  the 
Fra.u\  but  now  of  coui-se  she  must  be  quite  old, 
and  her  suckling  boy  must  have  become  a  sturdy 
vine-dresser.  Between  Pozzuoli  and  Baire  lies 
her  house  of  "  a  temple's  ruins,"  as  it  is  three 
good  miles  to  Curaas.  Here  you  can  imagine, 
how  the  poems  became  new  to  one,  and  how  dif- 
ferently and  freshly  one  feels  them  again,  and 
learns  to  know  them.  Of  Mignon's  song  I  will 
not  speak  at  this  late  day.  It  is  absurd  though, 
that  Goethe  and  Thorwaldsen  live,  that  Beet- 
hoven has  been    dead   only  two  years,   and  that 

H maintains,  that  German  Art  is  as  dead 

as  a  mouse.  Quod  non.  Bad  enough  for  him, 
if  he  feels  so;  but  if  one  reflects  a  moment  on 
that  raixonnement,  it  does  seem  very  silly.  Apro- 
pos ! — Schadow,  who  goes  back  in  a  few  days  to 
Diisseldorf,  promises  to  get  me  some  new  songs 
out  of  Immermann,  at  which  I  rejoice  very  much. 
The  man  is  a  poet  though  ;  that  appears  in  his 
letters,  as  in  all  he  does.  Count  Platen  is  a  lit- 
tle, shriveled  up,  gold-speotacled,  hoarse  grey- 
beard of  five  and  thirty  years;  I  felt  afraid  of 
him.  The  Greeks  look  differently  !  Pie  abuses 
the  Germans  terribly,  but  forgets  that  he  does  it 
in  German.  But  I  run  too  much  into  gossip  ;  so 
fare%vell  for  to-day.  Felix. 

Rome,  June  6,  1831. 
Dear  Parents  ! 

It  is  high  time  that  I  should  write  you  again  a 
regular  reasonable  letter  ;  fori  believe  that  none 
of  those  I  wrote  from  Naples  were  good  for  much. 
It  seems  as  thoug  h  the  air  there  would  not  allow 
one  to  reflect  ;  at  least  it  was  only  very  seldom 
that  I  could  collect  myself  Now  I  have  s-;arcely 
been  back  here  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  old 
Roman  comfort  and  the  cheerful  earnestness,  of 
which  I  wrote  you  in  my  first  letters  from  Rome, 
have  already  diffused  themselves  again  entirely 
through  me.  I  cannot  say,how  incomparably  more 
I  love  Rome,  than  Naples.  People  say  Rome  is 
monotonous,  all  of  one  color,  mournful  and  lone- 
ly ;  it  is  true  also  that  Naples  is  more  like  a  great 
European  city,  more  lively,  more  various,  more 
cosmopolitan.  But  I  tell  you  in  confidence  that 
I  gradually  acquire  an  especial  hatred  for  what  is 
cosmopolitan  ;  I  dislike  it,  just  as  I  dislike  many- 
sidedness,  or  rather  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  What- 
ever would  be  peculiar,  and  beautiful,  and  great. 


must  be  one-sided;  if  this  one  side  is  only  cul- 
tivated to  the  greatest  perfection,- — and  no  man 
can  deny  that  of  Rome.  To  be  properly  a  great 
city,  Naples  seems  to  me  too  small.  The  whole 
life  and  stir  is  limited  to  two  great  streets  :  the 
Toledo,  and  the  coast  from  the  harbor  to  Chiaja. 
Naples  does  not  give  me  the  idea  of  a  focus  for 
a  great  people,  which  makes  London  so  wonder- 
fully fine,  and  that  because  the  people  are  want- 
ing ;  for  I  cannot  call  the  fishermen  and  lazza- 
roni  people.  They  are  more  like  savages,  and 
ther  focus  is  not  Naples,  but  the  sea.  The  mid- 
dle classes,  the  citizens  engaged  in  trade  or  labor, 
who  form  the  foundation  in  other  great  cities,  are 
here  entirely  subordinate  ;  one  might  say  they 
are  wanting  altogether.  That  is  what  has  made 
my  stay  in  Naples  often  irksome,  much  as  I  love 
and  have  enjoyed  the  environs  ;  and  as  that  al- 
ways came  before  my  eyes  anew,  I  think  at  last 
that  I  have  found  the  reason  of  it  in  myself. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  unwell  exactly  in  the 
continuous  sirocco  weather ;  but  it  was  more  un- 
pleasant than  an  indisposition  which  is  gone  in  a 
couple  of  days.  I  felt  languid,  with  no  zest  for 
anything  serious,  in  short  inactive.  As  I  saun- 
tered all  day  up  and  down  the  street  with  surly 
face,  and  would  have  chiefly  liked  to  lie  down  on 
the  ground,  without  thinking,  or  willing  or  doing 
anything, —  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
principal  classes  in  Naples  actually  did  live  so, 
and  that  the  reason  of  my  discontent  did  not,  as  I 
feared,  lie  in  myself,  but  in  the  whole, — the  air, 
the  climate,  &e.  The  climate  is  calculated  for  a 
great  lord,  who  gets  up  late,  never  needs  to  go 
on  foot,  thinks  of  nothing  (because  that  is  heat- 
ing), sleeps  his  two  hours  of  an  afternoon  upon 
the  sofa,  then  eats  his  ice,  and  at  night  drives  to 
the  theatre,  where  he  again  finds  nothing  to 
think  of,  but  can  make,  or  receive  visits  there. 
On  the  other  hand  again,  the  climate  is  equally 
well  suited  to  a  fellow  in  a  shirt,  with  bare  legs 
and  arms,  who  also  does  not  need  to  move  him- 
self,— begs  a  few  coppers,  if  he  has  not  anything 
to  live  upon, — in  the  afternoon  takes  his  nap  on 
the  ground,  by  the  harbor,  or  on  the  curbstone 
(the  foot-passers  step  over  him  or  push  him  out 
of  the  way,  if  he  lies  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk),  who  then  fetches  his  frutti  di  mare 
right  out  of  the  sea  for  himself,  then  sleeps 
wherever  he  happens  to  be  in  the  evening,  — -in 
short  who  does  at  every  moment  just  what  he  in- 
clines to,  like  an  animal.  Such  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal classes  in  Naples. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Toledo  consists  of  finely  dressed  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  or  handsome  carriages  in  which  man 
and  wife  go  out  to  trive,  or  of  those  brown  sans- 
culottes, who  sometimes  carry  fish  to  sell,  making 
a  hideous  howling,  or  carry  luggage  when  they 
are  out  of  money.  But  of  people  with  any  con- 
tinued occupation  — who  follow  any  business  with 
industry'  and  perseverance,  — who  love  work  for 
work's  sake,  there  are,  as  I  believe,  but  few. — 
Goethe  says  that  is  the  misery  of  the  North,  that 
there  one  always  wants  to  do  something,  always 
is  striving  after  something,  and  he  thinks  the 
Italian  right,  who  advises  him  not  to  think  so 
much,  it  only  gives  the  headache.  But  this  must 
be  his  joke  ;  at  least  he  has  not  acted  in  that  way, 
but  precisely  like  a  Northerner.  But  if  he  means 
to  say  by  it,  that  different  characters  are  found- 
ed in  nature,  and  depend  on  nature,  he  is  right 
of  cou>-se.      I  can  see  how  that    must  be  so,  and 
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why  the  wolves  howl ;  but  one  need  not  there- 
fore howl  with  them  ;  the  proverb  ou<;ht  to  be 
reversed.  Now  the  people,  who  work  according 
to  their  position,  and  so  have  to  think  and  be 
active,  treat  the  thing  as  a  necessary  evil,  which 
procures  them  money,  and  when  they  have  it, 
they  live  like  the  (jreat  or  the  naked  lonls. 
Hence  there  is  not  a  shop  where  one  is  not  cheat- 
ed. Natives,  who  are  au  fait  there  for  many 
years,  have  to  deal,  and  be  on  their  guard,  like 
strangers ,  and  one  of  my  acquaintances,  who 
bought  out  of  the  same  shop  for  fifteen  years, 
told  me  that  for  fifteen  years  there  was  always 
the  same  battle  about  a  couple  of  scudi,  and  he 
found  no  help  for  it.  Hence  there  is  so  little  in- 
dustry and  competition  ;  hence  Donizetti  has  an 
opera  ready  in  ten  days ;  it  is  hissed  off,  but  that 
is  no  matter,  since  he  gets  paid  for  it,  and  can 
go  his  way.  But  should  his  reputation  be  at  last 
attacked,  he  would  again  have  too  much  to  do, 
and  that  would  be  inconvenient.  Therefore  for 
once  he  writes  an  opera  in  three  weeks,  takes 
pains  with  a  couple  of  little  pieces  in  it,  so  that 
they  may  please,  and  can  then  take  his  ease  a 
while  and  write  badly.  So  their  painters  paint 
incredibly  bad  pictures,  far  inferior  to  the  music. 
So  the  architects  build  the  absurdest  buildings 
(among  others  an  imitation  in  little  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  Chinese  taste).  But  that  is  all  the  same  ; 
the  pictures  are  variegated,  the  music  makes  a 
noise,  the  buildings  give  shade — more  than  that 
the  Neapolitan  grandee  does  not  require.  Now 
as  I  felt  bodlh'  in  the  same  mood  with  them,  as 
everything  prompted  me  to  Idleness,  to  walking 
and  sleeping,  and  as  I  always  was  obliged  to  say 
to  myself  inwardly,  that  is  wrong,  and  tried  to 
occupy  myself,  to  work,  and  still  it  went  no  bet- 
ter than  before,  the  uncomfortable  feeling  arose, 
in  which  I  wrote  you  several  letters,  and  I  was 
only  able  to  escape  it  by  rushing  round  among 
the  mountains,  where  it  is  really  too  divinely 
beautiful,  and  where  every  mortal  must  feel 
cheerful  and  grateful  in  his  soul. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  not  delayed  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mu.sicians  there ;  we  have 
also  made  music  together,  but  I  could  not  enjoy 
their  great  eulogiums.  So  far  the  Fodor  is  the 
only  artist  I  have  met  in  Italy  ;  anywhere  else  I 
might  perhaps  have  found  plenty  of  fault  with 
her  singing,  but  I  overlooked  it  all,  because  it  is 
really  music,  as  she  sings,  and  that  does  one  so 
much  good  after  a  long  pause. 

But  now  I  am  in  old  Rome  again  ;  here  it  is 
another  life ;  every  day  there  are  processions, 
since  last  week  was  corpus  domini, — and  as  I  left 
the  city  in  the  after-festival  of  holy  week,  so  now 
I  find  it  again  in  the  after-festival  of  corpus 
ChriKti  day.  It  made  a  strange  impression  on 
me,  that  everything  in  the  streets  had  grown  so 
summer-like  in  the  meantime  ;  everywhere  booths 
with  lemons  and  ice-water ;  all  the  people  in 
light  clothes ;  the  windows  open  and  the  jalousies 
closed ;  before  the  cafes  people  sitting  ou  the 
sidewalk  eating  gelati ;  the  Corse  swarms  with 
equipages,  for  now  there  is  very  little  going  on 
foot,  and  although  I  miss  no  friend  in  particular 
and  no  persons  who  stood  near  to  me,  yet  I  was 
much  affected  when  I  saw  the  Piazza  di  Spragna 
again,  and  the  old  well-known  names  upon  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  I  remain  here  a  week  or 
so,  and  then  go  northwai-d.  On  Thursday  is  to 
be  the  infiorata  :  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
it  will  take  place,  since  they  are  afraid  of  revolu- 
tions; I  hope  so  though.  1  should  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  mountains  once  more,  and  then 
be  ofi.  So  wish  me  again  a  happy  journey,  for 
now  I  am  under  way  again.  A  year  ago  to-day 
I  came  to  Munich,  heard  Fidello,  and  wrote  you  ; 
since  then  we  have  not  seen  each  other;  God 
willing,  it  shall  not  be  so  long  again.  FeliX. 
^To  be  coDtinued.) 


Prologue 

To  the  Performances  of  the  Belmont  Theatrical  Com- 
pany, at  ChicJcerinq's  Hall,  in  aid  of  the  Volun- 
teers, February  nth,  1 2th,  I3th   and  \ith,   1862. 

A  twelvemonth  since,  the  lengjthened  nights  to  cheer, 
Our  actors  raised  their  mimic  pageant  here, 
And,  while  fair  Peace  in  listless  leisure  smiled, 
Tlicir  masquerade  the  lingering  hours  hcffuiled. 
But  now,  when  festal  licfhts  are  few  and  dim. 
And  drum  and  trumpet  swell  the  battle  hymn, 
Now  th.Tt  the  sullen  war  cloud,  dark  and  dun. 
Hangs  o'er  the  birthplace  of  our  Washington, 
And  mad  rebellion  pours  its  angry  wave 
Hard  by  the  hallowed  precincts  of  his  grave; 
When  our  beleagured  Capital  is  set 
With  hedge  of  battery  and  of  haj'onet. 
The  thoughtful  or  the  stern  perchance  may  ask, 
Why,  .at  such  season,  try  our  trivial  task  ? 
A  question  pertinent  and  just,  'tis  true, 
But  still  the  subject  has  another  view. 
The  bleakest  climate  has  its  summer  hours. 
When  autumn's  fruits  are  heralded  by  flowers  ; 
At  epochs  when  long  faces  are  in  vogue 
Austerity  oft  cloaks  the  clever  rogue, 
Bnt  breathing-space  for  laughter  ever  finds 
Apology  in  philosophic  minds  ; 
And  even  when  driven  by  Misfortune's  goad. 
Courage  and  Pluck  will  whistle  on  the  road. 
Who  is  there,  that  reads  history,  who  blames 
That  warring  Greece  still  kept  her  Isthmian  Games  ? 
And  earlier  still,  no  doubt  the  sombre  ark 
Heard  in  its  cabin  many  a  jocund  lark  ; 
And  very  like  the  cousins  there  together 
Got  up  charades  on  deck  in  pleasant  weather. 
Indeed,  all  history  shows  there's  no  affinity 
'Twixt  Wisdom's  emblems  and  its  fair  divinity; 
For'Chaucer  never  chronicled  the  owl, — 
Minerva's  favorite, — as  a  cheerful  fowl. 
But  there's  no  need  of  argument — you  know 
The  proverb  of  the  always-bended  bow  ; 
And  though  our  hearts  .are  at  the  Tournament 
For  whose  fierce  lists  our  gallant  beaux  are  bent, 
We  want  some  little  merriment — like  froth — 
To  show  the  yeast  is  working  at  the  North. 
The  gay  Gerraania's  strains  resound  no  more 
Where  twinkling  footsteps  circle  round  the  floor; 
We've  no  more  jolly  rides  in  sleigh  or  cutter  ; 
Papanti,  too,  has  lost  bis  "Bread  and  Butter ; 
Logan  and  Ualton  show  their  ebon  faces 
No  longer  'mid  the  crowd  of  ball-room  Graces  ; 
And  our  Champagne — domestic  make  or  foreign — 
Pops  only  for  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren. 
At  whatsoever  door  the  patriot  knocks, 
He  finds  his  sister  patriot  knitting  socks, 
While,  on  the  floor,  the  scientific  kittens 
Study  cat-hop-trios  with  one-fingered  mittens. 
All  right — for  if  the  brave  are  making  breaches 
It  is  but  fair  the  fair  should  take  some  stitches  ; 
Bat  it  is  right,  too,  we  put  bound  and  measure 
As  well  to  knitting  stockings  as  to  pleasure, 
And  that  some  festive  interlude  should  vary 
The  weightier  labors  of  the  sanitary. 
Lest  we,  like  misers  in  their  quest  of  wealth — 
Fall  victims  to  an  over-zeal  for  health. 
Why,  even  in  the  cold  Crimean  trenches. 
The  soldiers  had  their  stage  and  critics's  benches, 
And,  writers  tell  us,  each  heroic  lad 
Fought  better  for  the  jollity  he  had. 
Indeed,  in  wit  or  war,  those  gallant  Zouaves 
Disdained  the  doing,  anything  by  halves. 
As  there,  the  elastic  tread  and  spirit  light 
Were  good  for  honest  work  and  honest  fight. 
So  our  young  heroes  show  that  merry  dancers 
Woik  none  the  worse  for  their  Quadrille  and  "  Lan- 
cers," 
For  we  well   know  that  Burnside,  Banks  and  Sher- 
man, 
Recruited  their  best  soldiers  from  "The  German." 


But  my  Musejhurries  me  too  far  and  fast; 

I'm  but  the  oyster  of  to-night's  repast ; 

And  in  your  eyes — the  stars  of  our  astrology — 

I  read  a  dispensation  from  apology. 

Though    Sliakspeare  says   the    world's  a   stage,  or 

stages. 
We  trust  that  onr  seven  acts  may  not  seem  ages ; 
And  that  you'll  hold  our  pastime  no  abuse, 
But  see  its  healthful  and  its  serious  use. 
However  stocks  and  manufactures  are, 
'Twill  serve  to  keep  our  spirits  up  at  par; 
And  your  ricli  bounty  goes  to  swell  the  store 
That  cheers  the  exile  on  Potomac's  shore. 
There,  while  the  watch-fires  flicker  on  his  tent, 
Through  this  long  winter  of  his  banishment. 
Your  thoughtful  deeds  and  offices  of  love 
Sliall  nestle  in  his  bosom  like  the  dove  ;  ^ 

And  while  he  lingers  far  from  social  charms 
His  heart  shall  bless  his  fair  allies  in  arms. 
Each  of  whom,  here,  in  loyal  measure,  shares 
His  daily  toil,  his  bravery  and  his  cares  ; 
Whose  prayers  make  musical  the  silent  night, 
That  Heaven  guard   him  that  guards  his   Country's 

right ; 
Who,  when  in  God's  good   time,  the  day  shall  come 
Which  turns  his  footsteps  toward  his  Northern  home. 
When  Freedom's  final  battle  has  been  fought. 
For    which,   like   his,   her  heart    and   hands    have 

wrought, 
When,  'neath  Heaven's   rainbow  for  triumphal  arch, 
Her  listening  ear  shall  catch  his  homeward  march, 
Shall  stand  like  beckoning  angel  at  the  door 
To  which  his  longing  feet  return  once  more, 
Adorn  with  festal  pomp  her  halls  and  bowers. 
And   welcome  back   her   Knight   with    smiles   and 

flowers. 


(Prom  Novello's  Musical  Times.) 

Life  and  Labors  of  Vincent  Novello. 

BY    MAEY    COWDEN    CLAKKE. 

( Continued  from  page  372.) 

Having  thus  promoted  their  elder  children's  estab- 
lishment in  suitable  channels  for  happily,  honorably 
and  independently  earning;  future  livelihood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Novello,  in  the  year  1829,  took  a  pleasant 
journey  together  to  Germany,  for  the  fulfilmen  of 
a  no  less  pleasant  purpose.  This  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  to  Mozart's  sister,  Madame 
Sonnenherg :  which  sum  had  been  subscribed  by 
some  musical  admirers  of  the  great  composer,  who 
had  heard  with  deep  sympathy  and  concern  that  she 
was  then  in  poor  health  and  poorer  means.  These 
gentlemen  intrusted  their  friend  and  brother-sub- 
scriber (indeed,  he  was  the  original  proposer  of  the 
subscription),  Vincent  Novello,  with  the  execution 
of  what  they  knew  would  he  a  most  welcome  com- 
mission to  him, — the  conveyance  of  this  contribution 
to  Mozart's  sister ;  and  in  the  summer  season  hus- 
band and  wife  set  out  for  Salzburg.  An  extract 
from  Vincent  Novello's  own  diary,  kept  during  the 
memorable  journey,  will  best  describe  the  circum- 
stances of  an  event  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
Mozart :  "  Monday,  .My  I5th. — A  still  more  delight- 
ful day,  if  possible,  than  yesterday  —  Mozart's  son 
came  to  me  at  about  1 1  to  conduct  us  to  his  aunt 
Sonnenberg — after  a  little  chat  we  accompanied  him 
to  her  house,  which  was  within  a  few  yards  of  where 
we  resided.  It  seems  that  she  had  passed  a  very 
restless  and  sleepless  night  for  fear  we  should  not 
come  to  see  her,  and  had  repeatedly  expressed  her 
regret  that  we  had  not  been  admitted  when  we  first 
called.  On  entering  the  room,  the  sister  of  Mozart 
was  reclining  placidly  in  bed — but  blind,  feeble,  and 
nearly  speechless.  Her  nephew  kindly  explained  to 
her  who  we  were,  and  she  seemed  to  derive  much 
gratification  from  the  intelligence  we  conveyed  to  her. 
During  the  whole  time,  I  held  her  poor  thin  hand  in 
mine,  and  pressed  it  with  the  sincere  partiality  of  an 
old  friend  of  her  brother.  She  appeared  particularly 
pleased  that  the  little  present  we  had  brought  her 
should  have  arrived  just  before  her  own  Saint's  day 
(St.  Ann,  the  26th  of  the  month).  Her  own  birth- 
day is  on  the  30th,  on  which  day  she  will  have 
completed  her  78th  year.  Her  voice  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct, and  she  appears  to  be  fast  approaching  'that 
bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.'  Her  face, 
though  much  changed  by  illness  and  drawn  by  age, 
still  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  portraits  that 
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liave  been  engraved  of  her,  but  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  helpless  and  languid  tiguro  which  was 
extended  before  us  was  formerly  the  little  girl  rci)re- 
sentcd  as  standing  by  the  side  of  her  brother,  and 
singing  lo  his  accompaniment.  Near  the  bed  was 
the  original  painting  of  which  Madame  Nissun  has  a 
small  copy,  and  which  has  been  engraved  in  the  Bio- 
graphy, representing  Mozart  and  his  sister  playing  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  the  likeness  of  Mozart's  mother  in 
a  frame,  and  the  father  leaning  on  the  piano  with  a 
violin  in  his  hand.  In  the  adjoining  apartment,  over 
the  sofa,  was  tlie  print  which  his  son  told  me  was 
generally  considered  the  best  likeness  after  that  in 
Madame  Nissen's  possession  (in  which  opinion  he 
himself  coincided).*  Around  the  room  was  hung  a 
very  numerous  collection  of  portraits  of  the  greatest 
painters,  among  whom  I  particularly  noticed  those 
of  Vandyck  and  Rembrandt.  In  anotlier  part  of 
the  room  was  a  miniature  of  herself;  another  of  her 
son  (who  had  some  resemblance  to  Leigh  Hunt)  ; 
and  another  likeness  in  miniature  of  Mozart.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  the  instrument  on  which 
she  had  often  played  duets  with  her  brother.  It  was 
a  kind  of  clavichord — with  black  keys  for  the  natur- 
als and  white  ones  for  the  sharps,  like  our  old  Eng- 
lish organs — the  compass  was 
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and  had  evidently 
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been  constructed  before  the  additional  keys  were  ni- 
vented.  The  tone  was  soft,  and  some  of  the  bass 
notes,  especially  those  of  the  lowest  oc- 
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were   of  a  good  quality ; 


at  the  time  it  was  made,  it  was  doubtless  considered 
an  excellent  instrument.  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
touched  the  keys  which  had  been  pressed  by  Mozart's 
fingers,  with  great  interest.  Mozart's  son  also  play- 
ed a  few  chords  upon  it  with  evident  pleasure  ;  the 
key  he  chose  was  that  of  C  minor ;  and  what  he  did, 
though  short,  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  accom 
plished  musician.  On  the  desk  were  two  pieces  of 
music,  the  last  which  Mozart's  sister  had  ever  played, 
before  she  took  to  her  bed,  six  months  ago.^  They 
were  the  "O  cara  Armonia"  from  her  brother's  opera 
of  the  Zauberfiote,  and  the  Minuet  in  his  Don  Giovan- 
ni;— this,  to  me,  was  a  most  touching  proof  of  her 
continued  sisterly  attachment  to  him  to  the  last,  and 
of  her  tasteful  partiality  for  his  inimitable  produc- 
tions. About  two  days  before  we  arrived  she  had 
desired  to  be  carried  from  her  bed,  and  placed  at  the 
instrument.  Ou  trying  to  play  she  found  that  al- 
though she  could  still  execute  a  few  passages  with 
her  right  hand,  yet  with  her  left  hand  she  could  no 
longer  press  down  the  keys,  and  it  was  hut  too  evi- 
dent that  her  powers  on  that  side  were  entirely  gone. 

"  On  leaving  this  estimable  and  interesting  lady, 
both  Mary  and  myself  could  not  refrain  from  kissing 
her  weak  and  emaciated  hand  with  tender  respect, 
convinced  as  we  were  that  we  should  never  again 
behold  her.  I  fear  that  she  cannot  continue  much 
longer  in  her  present  exhausted  state  ;  but  whenever 
that  hour  arrives  which  no  one  living  can  ultimately 
avoid,  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be  attended 
with  the  least  suffering,  and  that  she  will  calmly 
cease  to  breathe  as  if  she  were  merely  sinking  into  a 
tranquil  sleep.  I  was  particularly  charmed  by  the 
respectful  and  kind  cordiality  with  which  Mozart's 
son  behaved  toiler;  calling  her  repeatedly  "Meine 
liebe  Tante,"  and  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
ascertain  and  fulfil  all  her  wishes." 

Another  extract,  undated,  but  evidently  later  on, 
is  subjoined,  as  showing  the  writer's  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  the  woman  beloved  as  a  wife  by  Mozart — 
Vincent  Novello's  favorite  composer.  He  seems  to 
have  met  her,  on  the  evening  he  refers  to,  at  a  friend's 
house  ;  for  he  writes  thus  : — "  After  supper  I  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  Mozart's  widow  and  her  sister 
safe  home.  They  had  brought  their  servant  with 
them,  to  save  my  doing  so,  and  would  fain  have 
persuaded  me  that  there  was  not  the  least  necessity 
for  mv  accompanying  them  home  ;  but  (as  I  told 
her)  it  was  not  every  evening  that  I  could  enjoy  the 
society  of  so  rare  a  companion  as  one  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  Mozart,  and  she  politely  gave  up 
the  little  friendly  contest,  and  at  once  took  my  arm 
as  cordially  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  brother.  There 
was  a  beautiful  moon  shining  on  the  distant  moun- 
tains, and  illuminating  both  the  old  Gothic  church  of 
the  Convent  and  the   ancient   fortrsss  above.     The 

*  This,  in  its  simple  brown  frame,  was  afterwards  presented 
by  Mozart's  son  to  Vincent  Novello. 


interesting  conversation  which  took  place,  and  the 
enchanting  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  ren- 
dered this  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  delightful 
walks  I  ever  enjoyed.  On  our  arrival  at  tlte  house  I 
was  at  last  obliged  to  take  my  leave  ;  when  Madame 
Mozart*  once  more  shook  hands  with  me  most  cordi- 
ally, and  assured  me  (after  renewing  her  promise  to 
write  to  me)  that  our  visit  altogether  at  Salzburg  has 
been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  compliments  which 
had  been  paid  for  several  years  both  to  herself  and 
to  the  memory  of  'her  Mozart.'  I  need  not  say 
what  a  crowd  ot  interesting  associations,  curious 
thoughtsund  singular  reflections  passed  through  my 
mind  in  the  course  of  my  solitary  walk  back  to  my 
Inn." 

**  Vincent  Novello  involuntarily  calls  her  so;  though  she  was 
then  Madame  NiMSen,  having  married  a  second  time. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

Musical  Journals  in  Italy. 

Musical  and  theatrical  jonrnals  swarm  in  Italy  to 
an  extent  almost  unknown  in  any  other  country. 
The)'  abound  in  the  principal  towns,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  village  that  can  boast  of  a  theatre 
as  a  place  of  public  resort.  They  arc  as  rank  in 
their  profusion  as  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden. 
Their  moans  of  ensuring  a  circulation  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  themselves.  "They  are  distributed  far  and 
wide,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  as  it  were,  gratuitously; 
a  notice,  however,  generally  in  type  small  enough  to 
be  overlooked,  impresses  recipients  that,  "  Chi  non 
respinge  i  primi  due  nitmeri  cite  fjli  vennano  spediti  si 
terra  come  associato  ;"  according  to  which,  whosoever 
does  not  return  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  paper 
sent  him,  is  sure  to  be  called  upon  for  a  subscription. 

It  is  to  members  of  the  musical  and  theatrical  pro- 
fessions that  these  "Journals  "  are  thus  supplied,  and 
by  neglecting  the  notice,  either  from  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  or  forgetfulness,  they  become  too  often  the 
victims  of  a  system  of  extortion.  DSutants  are 
more  especially  the  objects  of  solicitous  attention. 
A  new  tenor,  no  matter  whether  prima  or  secondo, 
after  his  first  appearance,  receives  a  volley  of  the 
paper  missiles,  a  prima  donna  is  overwhelmed,  and  a 
contralto  surprised,  and,  at  first,  perhaps  flattered  to 
find  herself  addressed  from  all  quartei-s  by  their 
energetic  editors.  The  manner  in  which  art  and 
artists  are  treated  in  many  of  these  prints  is  singular- 
ly familiar.  The  following  literal  translation  of  the 
"  Notices  to  Correspondents  "  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Croce  di  Savoia,  a  Florentine  publication,  aflfords 
a  striking  example  of  the  style  in  vogue  : —  -~ 

Correspondence  of  the  Croce  fit   Savoia^  Jan.  3. 

*'  ^Ve  wish  Sigoori  Giuseppe  Biozzi  and  Carlo  "RioTrti  a  hnppy 
new  year,  and  hope  tliey  will  not  forget  the  10  Francs  they 
owe  us." 

'•Naples. — Signer  Settimio  Malvezzi.  You  are  requested  to 
send  us  the  amount  of  youi  subscription  which  you  owe,  and 
for  which  we  have  so  frequently  applied  to  you." 

"Messina. — Signora  Antoniette  Montenegro.  We  beg  to 
remind  you,  since  your  progress  in  the  art !  (sic)  of  the  debt 
oT  50  francs  due  to  us." 

"  Ancona. — Signor  Ermauno  Clititi,  baritone,  and  Signer  Q. 
C,  basso.  We  are  tired  of  waiting,  and  request  you  will  no 
longer  lead  us  by  the  nose  according  to  your  custom  I  !I  " 

"  Paris  — Signnr  Mauro  Masina,  theatrical  agent.  We  await 
the  payment  of  subscriptions  due  according  to  account 
rendered.     It's  quite  time  you  paid  II!  " 

In  the  same  paper,  under  the  heading  Miscellanea, 
Mad.  Tedesco  is  thus  mentioned: — 

"  La  Tedesco,  who  is  celebrated  for  not  paying  her  subscrip- 
tions, is  about  to  undertake  a  professional  tour.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  fortune  will  smile  upon  her,  and  that  she  will  be 
able  to  pay  the  200  francs  she  owes  us." 

The  Cross  of  Savoi/  is  not  the  only  paper  that  so 
addresses  its  subscribers  to  remind  them  of  their 
subscriptions  being  overdue,  although  perhaps  singu- 
lar in  the  barefaced  effrontery  of  its  applications' 
Another  journal,  known  as  11  Buon  Gusto,  also  pub- 
lished in  Florence,  commenced  the  year  by  "  An 
interesting  notice  to  its  dilatory  constituents,"  in 
which  it  threatened,  certainly  in  politer  terms  than 
its  contemporary,  to  take  proceedin.g  against  those 
who  refused  to  pay,  and  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
defaulters.  The  Buon  Gusto  moreover  belied  its  title 
by  inserting  an  editorial  notice  to  a  certain  Signor 
C.  R.  G.,  to  the  eflTect,  that  if  he  did  not  liquidate 
his  debt  to  the  printer  of  the  journal,  his  bad  beha- 
viour should  be  made  public  in   the  ensuing  number. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  artists  who  decline 
to  "  subscribe  " — in  other  words,  to  submit  to  the 
black-mail  imposed  upon  them — are  not  in  favor  with 
the  disinterested  proprietors.  Those  who  are  bold 
enough  to  make  a  stand  against  the  system  are  gener- 
ally handled  with  severity,  while  its  willing  and  timid 
supporters  are  caressed  and  flattered  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  their  names  being 
brought  into  notice. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  young  tenor  with  a 
fine  voice  but  an  empty  purse,  who   being  about  to 


make  his  first  appearance,  and  desirous  of  securing 
the  good-will  and  protection  of  one  of  the  jonrnals 
in  question,  called  upon  the  editor,  to  assure  him  of 
his  intention  of  subscribing  to  the  paper  whenever 
his  resources  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

He  was  cordially  received  at  first,  but  the  manner 
of  the  literary  tyrant  changed  perceptibly  as  soon 
as  the  true  state  of  the  visitor's  finances  became 
known.  The  singer  was  earnest  in  his  appeal,  and 
promised  faithfully  that  the  subscription  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  first  instalment  due  upon  his  engage- 
ment. After  a  somewhat  protracted  interview, 
assurances  of  mutual  support  were  interchanged. 
The  dehut  took  place,  and  was  most  successful.  It 
was    noticed    by   the    wily   editor    in    the    following 

cautious    terms:  —  "Signor is    an    artist    who 

promises  a  great  deal.  Before  recording  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  bis  merits,  we  shall  wait  and  see 
whether  he  fulfils  our  expectations." 

There  are,  however,  some  honorable  exceptions  to 
the  prevalent  character  of  Italian  theatrical  journal- 
ism—  exceptions  the  more  distinguished  for  the 
worthlessness  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Jl  Tro- 
vatore,  a  Milanese  journal,  is  remarkable  for  its  wit 
and  the  able  criticisms  from  the  pen  of  its  manager, 
Signor  Marcello.  The  caricatures  of  musical  celeb- 
rities which  it  contains  are  amusing  and  well  drawn. 
The  Gazetta  Musicals,  published  in  Milan,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Filippi,  an  accomplished  musician  and  elegant 
writer,  is  also  worthy  of  every  commendation  for 
the  justness  and  impartiality  of  its  remarks.  These 
and  the  occasional  art  feiiiltetons  of  the  political  jour- 
nals afford  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  petty  prints 
which,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  prey  upon  the  musical 
and  theatrical  professions  at  the  present  day  in 
Italy. — London  Musical  ]Vorld. 


Prince  Albert  as  a  Musician. 

As  it  may  be  gratifying  to  have  some  record  of  the 
musical  achievements  and  acquirements  of  the  late 
lamented  Prince  Consort,  we  have  collected  some  few 
memorials  which  will  show  that  the  Prince  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  dilettante  in  music  and  a  patron 
of  the  professors  of  the  art.  Prince  Albert's  com- 
positions comprise  a  variety  of  cantatas,  chorales, 
songs,  marches,  &c.,  published  at  difi'ercnt  times  in 
this  country. 

During  his  student  life  at  Bonn  the  Prince  pub- 
li.shed  an  essay  on  music,  and  also  an  elegant  volume 
of  Ivrics,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  the  compo- 
sition of  several  songs  he  had  thus  early  in  life  shown 
himself  a  good  musician.  Proofs  of  these  qualities 
have  now  become  familiar  enough.  We  know  that 
the  Prince  solaced  the  cares  of  state  by  resorting  to 
music  as  his  choicest  recreation.  With  all  our  great 
institutions,  with  all  our  national  celebrations,  have 
the  names  of  Victoria  and  Albert  become  entwined  ; 
but  in  our  national  music — more  esijccially  our  sa- 
cred music — the  interest  of  Prince  Albert  was  strong, 
practical  and  almost  professional. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  virtues  of  the  Queen  was  written 
hy  our  poet-laureate,  Alfred  Tennyson,  but  it  may 
not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  Prince  devoted 
his  mind  to  the  setting  this  splendid  ode  to  music. 
Tennyson's  words  bore  explicit  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  second 
verse  running  thus  : — 

She  brought  a  vast  design  to  pass, 

When  Europe  and  the  scattertd  ends 
Of  our  fierce  world  were  mix'd  as  friends 
And  brethren  in  her  halls  of  glass. 

Recently  a  second  edition  of  "  Songs  by  Prince  Al- 
bert" has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Bohn,  publisher,  of 
York  street.  Apropos  of  the  first  Crystal  Palace,  we 
may  remind  our  readers  that  the  Prince  Consort  per- 
sonally superintended  the  grand  musical  aiTange- 
ments  connected  with  that  eventful  inauguration. 
The  two  German  chorales  sung  at  the  recent  funeral 
were  also  set  to  music  by  the  illustrious  deceased,  at 
whose  obsequies  they  were  destined  to  be  chanted  ; 
and  these  sacred  songs  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  the 
Prince,  when  living,  to  hear  sung  or  to  accompany  in 
the  privacy  of  life.  The  above  hymns  were  printed 
for  private  circulation,  and  published  at  Windsor,  as 
recorded  on  the  title  page  of  the  book,  "by  permis- 
sion." 

The  Prince's  admiration  of  the  composer,  Men- 
delssohn, was  manifested  in  a  remarkable  manner  on 
the  composer's  visit  to  this  country  both  in  1844  and 
1847,  the  years  of  the  respective  triumphs  achieved 
by  Mendelssohn  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music  and 
the  oratorio  of  "Elijah."  On  the  above  occasions 
Mendelssohn  was  invited  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  more  on  the  footing  of  an  illus- 
trious guest  than  of  a  professional  artist.  Mendels- 
sohn often  afterwards  spoke  of  the  pride  and  grati- 
fication he  felt  in  the  liberal  and  kind  patronage  of 
the  Prince  Consort. 
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It  was  to  hear  the  oratorio  of  "  Elijah"  that  her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  paid  tlieir  first  and  only  visit 
to  Exeter-hall,  April  23,  1847.  The  foUowint,' day 
the  Prince  sent  his  own  marked  book,  in  which  he 
had  followed  the  performance,  to  Mendelssohn.  The 
book  contains  the  following  highly  complimentary 
dedication  to  Mendelssohn,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Prince  Albert :— "To  the  great  master,  who,  through 
the  whole  maze  of  his  creation,  from  the  soft  whis- 
pering to  the  mighty  raging  of  the  elements,  makes 
us  conscious  of  the  unity  of  his  conceptions,  in 
grateful  remembrance."  Mendelssohn,  of  course, 
prized  this  brochure  as  of  inestimable  value,  the  more 
so  because  the  great  German  compose!  of  the  mo- 
dern era  of  the  musical  art  knew  how  to  appreciate 
the  words  of  one  whose  musical  abilities  he  respect- 
ed. Mendelssohn  was  well  aware  of  Prince  Albert's 
perfect  conversancy  with  music.  He  knew  that  in 
his  student  years  at  Bonn  the  Prince  had  written  his 
"Essay  on  Music,"  a  work  Mendelssohn  himself  ad- 
mired, and  had  critically  pronounced  of  no  super- 
ficial character.  Prince  Albert  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  leading  societies  of  musicians.  It  was 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  that  he 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn, and  other  composers  of  note.  The  old 
royal  box  of  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  in  which 
have  sat  so  many  sovereigns,  from  the  Handel-loving 
George  to  her  present  ftiajesty,  was  often  occupied 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort — Court  Journal. 


Tate  and  Brady. 

[The  following  sketch  of  Tate  and  Brady  is  from 
an  article  on  Metrical  Psalmody  in  the  St.  James's 
Ma(jaz{Tje.] 

The  lives  of  Mr.  Tate  and  Dr.  Brady  do  not  fur- 
nish over  ample  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  biograph- 
er. If  their  fame  is  not  really  great,  there  are  at 
least  few  people  whose  eyes  have  not  often  rested 
on  their  names  ;  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  he  unin- 
teresting briefly  to  answer  the  question  which  many 
must  have  asked,  without  perhaps  the  ready  means 
to  furnish  a  reply,  "  Who  were  Nahum  Tate  and 
Nicholas  Brady  7" 

They  were  both  Irishmen — the  sons  of  Irishmen. 
Nahuni  Tate  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1652.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  are  very  scanty  ;  he  adopted  no 
profession,  but  seems  to  have  lived  on  his  patrons. 
One  of  these,  Lord  Dorset,  obtained  for  him,  at 
Shadwell's  death,  in  1690,  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate. 
Besides  miscellaneous  poems,  Tate  was  the  author  ot 
nine  plays,  one  of  wliich,  an  adaptation  of  Shakes- 
peafes's  "  King  Lear,"  was  very  popular,  and  held 
the  stage  for  several  years.  These  arc  all,  however 
forgotten,  and  his  reputation  has  to  rest  upon  a 
somewhat  unsubstantial  foundation — his  share  in  the 
versification  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  He  was  ever 
in  debt,  and  died  in  the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Mint,* 
whither  he  hud  taken  sanctuary  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  claims  a  larger 
share  of  respect  at  our  hands.  His  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  King's  army,  whom  he  served  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  Nicholas,  born  at  Bandon  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1659,  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School  at  twelve  years  old,  where  he  was  chosen 
King's  Scholar,  and  whence  he  was  afterwards  elected 
a  Student  of  Christ  Church.  After  remaining  at 
Oxford  four  years  he  removed  to  Dublin,  where  his 
father  resided,  and  from  whose  University  he  obtain- 
ed successively  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  D. 
D.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  was  appointed  a 
Prebend  of  Cork  and  obtained  other  Irish  preferment. 
In  1690,  troubles  having  broken  out  in  Ireland,  Dr. 
Brady  thrice,  by  his  intervention  with  the  Royalist 
General  MacCarthy,  saved  his  native  town,  Bandon, 
f.om  destruction — the  King  having  thrice  ordered  it 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  same  year  he  was 
deputed  by  the  people  of  Bandon  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land to  petition  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  Irish 
grievances,  which  in  those  days  were  more  than 
imaginary.  He  settled  in  England,  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a 
man  and  a  minister. 

The  custom  of  an  Annual  Ode  and  an  Annual 
Sermon  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  had  not  yet  grown  into 
desuetude.  In  1692  Dr.  Brady  wrote  the  successful 
ode  :  it  was  beautifnlly  set  to  music  by  Henry  Pur- 
cell,  and  twice  performed  with  universal  applause. 
Its  author  had  also  the  honor,  a  few  years  after,  of 
preaching  the  Annual  Sermon  on  Sacred  Poetry  in 
St.  Bride's  Church  :  it  was  afterwards  printed  under 
the  title  of  "  Christian  Music  Vindicated."  He  be- 
came a  noted  preacher  in  London,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  parishioners  Minister  of  St.  Catherine  Cree, 
and  Lecturer  at  St.  Michael's  Wood  street.  He 
afterwards  became  Rector  of  Richmond,  where    he 

»  The  privileges  attacliecl  to  the  Mint  were  aholished  a  few 
years  after. 


kept  a  first-class  school  and  performed  the  work  of 
versifying  ;  and  was  finally  presented  to  the  wealthy 
living  of  Clapham.  He  also  had  for  some  time  the 
spiritual  charge  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Ho  filled 
the  distinguished  post  of  Chaplain  successively  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  William  and  Mary,  and  Queen 
Anne.  Dr.  Brady  died,  in  London,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1726,  in  his  67th  year,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  We  prefer  to  remember  him 
as  the  saviour  of  his  native  town,  and  the  faithful 
and  ardent  minister  of  religion — but  his  sermons  and 
patriotism  are  forgotten,  and  he  is  only  known  in  this 
nineteenth  century  as  the  author,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Tale,  of  the  New  Version  of  Psalms.  The  first 
portion  of  this  work,  entitled,  "  An  Essay  of  a  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,"  consisting  of  the 
first  twenty  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate,  was  published 
in  London  in  1695  ;  it  was  followed  in  1698  by  the 
New  Version  complete,  fitted  to  the  tunes  used  in 
churches,  and  the  "  Supplement  "  of  Church  Hymns 
appeared  in  1 700. 

A  Musical  Gymnast. 

I  remember,  not  long  since,  being  much  bored  by 
a  pianist  in  the  same  court  where  my  studio  is,  a  man 
who  played  (literally  played,  networked,)  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  From  the  vigor  and  facility  which  he 
displayed  he  evidently  understood  the  resources  ot 
his  instrument.  But  judging  from  his  style,  his 
brains  all  ran  into  his  finger  tips.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  he  regaled  the  court  with  rare  speci- 
mens of  musical  gymnastics.  He  was  never  at  rest. 
He  never  even  walk-ed — what  the  Italians  call  andante 
— still  less  descended  so  low  as  the  adagio.  He  was 
one  of  your  fast  pianists.  Without  knowing  it,  he 
was  a  harlequin.  He  ran,  he  tumbled,  he  leaped,  he 
hurried  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  like  the  renowned 
Goosey  Gander.  He  mounted  by  scales  and  ladders 
to  the  chimney-top,  fluttered  down  to  the  pavement 
in  a  gaudy  parachute  of  intricate  cadenzas,  and 
alighted  with  a  conventional  ballet  attitude,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  How  beautiful  I  am  !  "  He  danced, 
waltzed,  polked,  redowa'd  mazourked,  gambolled, 
sprawled,  rolled  over  and  over,  and,  in  fine,  sputtered 
and  flashed  and  thundered  in  the  most  unaccountable 
and  bewildering  pyrotechnics — and  all  with  those 
little  fineers  of  his  on  a  row  of  keys  not  much  over 
a  yard  in  length. 

Not  that  I  dislike  rapid  and  remarkable  execution. 
This  music  of  the  finger-tips  has  its  place.  I  think  I 
could  listen  enraptured  to  a  Liszt  or  a  Thalberg;  for 
these  nj,cn  could  put  a  soul  into  all  they  did.  Theirs 
was  not  a  mere  emhellishment,  but  a  theme  embel- 
lished. It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  beautiful 
ball-dress.  This  man  hung  out  nothing  hut  jewelry 
and  silks  and  laces  and  feathers,  which  caught  your 
eye  for  a  moment  by  their  gay  colors  and  delicate 
texture,  but  fluttered  soon,  like  ghosts,  in  the  wind. 
His  performance  was  all  kaleidoscpe,  not  painting. 
Not  a  morsel  of  the  great  tone-masters  did  he  treat 
us  to.  He  did  nothing  but  improvise  on  the  most 
threadbare  phrases  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
soulless  of  the  musical  rope-dancers.  Only  let  him 
give  us  something  strong  as  well  as  rapid — an  etude 
of  Stephen  Heller's,  for  instance,  or  one  of  Thalberg's 
piano  translations.  As  for  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
those  inspired  ones.  I  wondered  if  he  knew  anything 
of  them  beside  their  numes.  One  would  have 
expected  something  of  Chopin,  or  at  least  some 
theme  from  the  best  Italian  opena.  Not  even  this. 
Our  ground-and-lofty  tumbler  preferred  his  own 
improvisations,  which  were  as  tame  as  they  were  am- 
bitious. 

I  can  foreknow  this  individnal's  character,  and  cast 
his  horoscope,  solely  from  a  knowledge  of  his  music. 
A  fellow  who,  but  f'or  those  ten  astonishing  digits  of 
his,  would  doubtless  be  idiotic.  I  should  know  him 
if  I  met  him.  I  can  imagine  him  small,  sallow, 
black  haired  and  black  bearded,  with  vacant  black 
eyes,  impotently  nervous,  which  stare  at  you  with  the 
most  conceited  expression.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
promenades  the  Champs  Elys^es  on  a  sunshiny  after- 
noon, showily  dressed  ;  stops  to  look  at  all  the  fine 
liveried  carriages,  and  passes  his  evenings  talking 
city  gossip  and  playing  dominos  at  the  cq/if.  Some- 
times a  brother  musician,  of  the  same  calibre,  used 
to  join  him  at  the  piano — a  baritone.  And  then  such 
melodious  bellowings  resounded  through  the  court, 
such  pondrous  rechauffes  of  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer,  as 
would  go  to  a  bull-frog's  very  heart. 

But  Paris  contains  plenty  of  earnest  artists,  in  the 
musical  as  in  all  other  departments.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  city  of  Europe  where  there  are  more  workers, 
Rs  much  from  love  of  art  itself  as  trom  incessant 
stimulus  of  competition.  And  the  people,  too,  show 
a  regard  for  art  which  it  will  take  some  years  lor  us 
Americans,  as  a  people,  to  approach.  When,if  ever, 
we  get  things  straight  again  in  our  distracted  and 
dissevered   country,  how  long  will  it  be   before  our 


government  at  Washington  will  show  the  tenth  part 
of  the  interest  in  encouraging  art  that  e-xists  in  the 
cities  of  the  Old  World? — Paris  Correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Jfoigljfs  laiirttEl  of  Snsir. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  5,  1869. 

JiDSic  IN  THIS  Number. — Continuation  of  HaDdel's 
"  Messiah." 

Concert  Eeview. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  The 
sixth  chamber  concert  of  the  season  took  place 
on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week.  Chicker- 
ing's  beautiful  hall  was  full.  The  programme 
was  of  more  than  average  interest. 

1.  Sextet,  op.  140,  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  two 
'cellos L.  Spohr 

Allegro  Moderate,  Larghetto,  Scherzo  and  Finale 
Att.icca. 

2.  Aria,  "Voi  che  sapete,"  from  Figaro Mozart 

Miss  Washburn. 

3.  Andante  and  Scherzo  from  the  Posthumous  Quartet 
op.  SI,  in  E Mendelssohn 

4.  '-Ave  -Maria''  on  Bach's  Preludio  in  C Gounod 

Miss  TVashburn. 

5.  Tenth  Quartet  in  E  flat,  op.  74 Beethoven 

Introduction  and  Allegro.  Adagio,  Scherzo,  and  Finale, 
Tema  con  Variazioni. 

The  Sextet  by  Spohr  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  that  composer,  and  in  his  peculiar  vein ;  al- 
though there  is  something  to  our  ear  not  entirely 
euphonious  and  a  little  outre  in  the  first  move- 
ment ;  in  the  wide  interval,  for  instance,  at  which 
the  first  violin,  on  entering,  is  set  oW  against  the 
other  instruments,  as  if  it  were  about  to  play  a 
solo.  The  Larghetto  seemed  to  sit  better  on  the 
strings,  and  flowed  on  in  a  rich,  satisfying  stream 
of  harmony.  The  Scherzo  leads  without  break 
into  the  Finale,  and  both  are  full  of  life  and  pi- 
quancy. In  the  performance  the  Club  were 
again  aided  by  the  violoncello  of  Mr.  Byknes 
(whose  name  was  misspelt  in  our  former  notice, 
confounding  it  with  that  of  the  Scotch  poet). — 
The  Sextet  was  well  played,  after  the  instru- 
ments had  once  felt  their  way,  by  mutual  ap- 
proaches, into  more  perfect  tune. 

The  two  movements  from  Mendelssohn's  "post- 
humous" Quartet  were  highly  enjoyable  ;  and 
of  course  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  10, 
was  one  of  the  richest  treats  immaginable  in  this 
kind  of  music,  being  scarcely  separated  in  style 
and  feeling  from  the  so-called  posthumous  Quar- 
tets, of  which  the  club  have  already  given  us  a 
specimen  this  season.  This  No.  10  has  only  been 
played  once  or  twice  here  before,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  perform- 
ance in  detail,  for,  sooth  to  say,  an  "exposition  of 
sleep"  came  upon  us  about  that  time  (partly 
owins  to  the  close  air  of  the  room),  which  quite 
forbids  an  after-exposition  of  the  music,  although 
we  did  enjoy  its  glorious  harmonies  as  in  a  dream, 
and  feel  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  others.  Now  if 
there  be  one  form  of  torture  more  refined  and 
subtle  than  another,  you  may  know  it  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  awake  when  you  have  something 
good  to  read  or  listen  to,  and  that  perhaps  the 
only  opportunity  ! 

Miss  Washburn  (whom  we,  unlike  many  of 
our  readers,  heard  for  the  first  time)  has  a  large, 
rich,  powerful  saprano  voice,  whose  proper  field 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  large  hall  or  church,  and 
in  oratorio  or  great  church  music.  It  was  a  little 
over-powerful  and  sometimes  a  little  harsh,  in  the 
small  room,  though  generally  musical  and  pleas- 
ing. In  style  and  execution  she  certainly  stands 
high  among  our  native  singers,  and  is  free  from 
false  taste  and  affectation  of  expression.     Better 
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suited,  one  would  think,  to  something  simple, 
large  and  noble,  than  to  such  fineness  of  expres- 
sion, between  play  and  sentiment,  as  Cherubino's 
charming  air  requires ;  and  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  badly  sung.  As  to  the  Ai^e  ilaria — while 
we  can  compliment  the  singer— we  prefer  Bach 
without  the  help  of  Gounod. 

Roman  Catholic  Music. — The  Church  of  the 
Immnculate  Conception  hiul  not  a  seat  upon  its  vast 
floor  unfilled  last  Sunday  eveninq; ;  and  certainly 
the  concrt,  arranged  by  Mr.  Willcox,  the  oi-g.in- 
ist  and  conductor  there,  out  of  rich  materials  which 
he  has  been  cultivating  with  great  skill  .and  enter- 
prise, afforded  unusual  attractions  for  Boston.  It  is 
something  to  hear  some  of  this  rich  Mass  and  Motet 
music,  rendered  by  adequate  forces,  and  in  a  corres- 
ponding place.  The  noble  architectural  proportions 
of  the  church  itself,  by  fir  the  larp-est  in  the  city, 
and  purely  Enman  in  its  style,  thoujjb  wanting  coior, 
helped  out  the  impression  of  tJie  music,  while  doubt- 
less they  inspired  the  singers  ;  what  we  saw,  and 
seeing  felt,  was  in  keeping  with  what  we  heard. 
Then  again  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  liuilding 
are  extraordinary ;  no  deadening  or  swallowing  up 
of  tone  whatever ;  hut  the  opposite  extreme,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  fault.  It  was  as  if  every  sound 
came  magnified  to  several  times  its  natural  power 
and  volume  through  a  system  of  ear  lenses.  The 
single  voice  sounded  gigantic  ;  full  choir  and  organ, 
in  strong  passages,  grew  overpowering  ;  we  never 
heard  in  any  place,  from  such  oigans,  human  or  arti- 
ficial, sounds  so  large  and  loud.  But  it  is  the  excess 
of  a  (/ood  thing  ;  it  is  unaccompanied  by  disfurbinp; 
reverberation  ;  the  effect  is  often  purely  good  and 
probably  some  slight  modification  might  subdue  a 
quality  so  rare  and  desirable  to  just  the  perfect  me- 
dium. AVhat  say  the  professors  of  "  Acoustic  Ar- 
chitecture V 

The  programme  was  not  drawn  from  the  severe 
old  Catholic  church  masters,  such  as  Palestrina  or 
Orlando  Lasso.such  as  would  most  interest  the  student 
but  from  more  modern  and  attractive  sources  for  the 
many  ;  from  some  of  the  best  writers  from  Ilaydu 
and  Mozart  down,  wliose  music  really  is  religious, 
mingled  with  some  of  those  secular  and  sensuous 
compositions  to  sacred  texts,  which  one  hears  every- 
where in  Roman  churches,  and  which  constitute  no 
small  part  of  their  allurement.  Really  a  rich  pro- 
gramme though  : 

1.  Org-an  Introduction Mr.  J.  Willcox 

2.  Motet.    Deus  tibi  laua Mozart 

3.  Quartet.     Salve  Kegjna Hanptmann 

4.  Duet.  Quia  est  Homo Rossiui 

Misa  Washburn  and  Mra.  Shattnck. 

5.  Song.  0  Lord,  have  mercy Pergolesi 

Mr.  P.  H.  Powers. 

6.  Quartet.  Recordare,  from  the  "Requiem" Mozart 

7.  Chorusand  Quartet.     Sanctua  and  Benedictus.  .  Weber 

8.  Quartet  and  Chorus.    Benedictus,  from  the '^Requiem" 

Mozart 

9.  Motet      Insanas  et  vanje  curae H.aydu 

10.  Song.  Gratias  agiraua    tibi Guglielmi 

Miss  Washburn 

11.  Chorus,    Benedictus Hummel 

12.  Quartet.     Sancta  Mater Ro.ssini 

12.  Chorus.    Gloria  in  excelsia  Deo Hauptmann 

The  two  motets,  especially  that  of  Haydn,  which 
has  chord  progressions  in  it  that  remind  one  of  the 
"Rain"  chorus  in  £i(;'a/i,  are  noble  compositions,  and 
were  finely  sung  by  a  choir  of  about  twenty  fresh 
and  open  voices,  which  sing  out  with  a  will  and  give 
evidence  of  good  training.  The  selections  from 
Mozart's  Beqidem  too  gave  much  satisfaction  ;  al- 
though the  Recordare,  a  piece  as  difficult  as  it  is 
be.autiful,  went  not  quite  smoothly  in  some  parts. 
Miss  WASnBnRN,  Mrs.  Shattock,  Mr.  Lancmaid 
and  Mr.  Power  form  an  uncommonly  effective 
quartet  of  voices  ;  the  chief  fault  being  an  occasional 
harshness  in  the  soprano,  otherwise  remarkably  pure, 
rich  and  telling.  The  selections  from  Hauptmann 
made  one  desirous  of  more  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  Leipzig  Cantor  of  to-day.  Hurnmel's 
Benedictus  is  from  a  Mass  which  holds  its  ]ilace 
among    the    chief  favorites  in  the  Catholic  service  ; 


and  "Weber's  Sanctm,  &c.,  breathes  much  of  the  same 
peculiar  imaginative  seriousness  with  the  sweeter 
passages  in  f>-p}/^c/tutz.  The  bass  solo,  by  Pergolesi, 
a  composition  of  much  dignity,  was  also  sung  with 
dignity  and  true  style  by  Mr.  Powers  (his  tones 
magnified  to  the  ear,  too,  by  the  caase  described 
above).  Guglielmi's  Gratias  arjimiis,  a  showy  con- 
cert piece  without  meaning,  displayed  a  good  power  of 
florid  execution  in  Miss  WASiinuuN,  while  tlie  usual 
rliirinet  or  f[ntc  olJii/ato  was  tastefully  supplied  on  the 
organ  by  Mr.  Willcox,  whose  accompaniments 
throughout  the  evening  were  skillfully  and  sympa- 
thetically adapted  to  the  various  music  sung.  The 
Duet  and  Quartet  from  Rossini's  Slahat  Mater,  were 
highly  creditable  performances,  if  they  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  recollection  of  the  great  singers 
we  have  heard  in  them  through  many  successive 
years  ;  for  the  Sinhat  Mater  \\ns  had  a  fiir  chance  to 
grow  hacknied,  being  the  only  "  sacred  "  work  on 
which  the  Italian  opera  singers  ever  Care  to  venture. 
The  gentleman  who  sang  the  tenor  in  the  Sancta 
Mater,  was  noticeable  for  the  sweetness  and  the  fer- 
vor of  his  voice. 

Orchestkal  Union. — Another  great  crowd  in  the 
Music  Hall  on  Wednesday  Afternoon.  Hope  is  not 
wanting  in  the  country,  when  between  two  and  three 
thousand  people  listen  so  eagerly  to  Symphonies  and 
Overtures.  The  programme  contained  several  choice 
things  : 

1.  Symphony  No.  2,  in   G  minor Mozart 

1.  Allesro.  2.  LarEhetto, 

3-  Minuetto.  4.  Allegretto. 

2.  Concert  Waltz.  "  Grafenberger" Gungl 

3.  Overture,  "  Fidelio," Beethoven 

4    Grjind  Scena,  from  '^Huguenots" Meyerbeer 

5.  Samiel  Polka Stasny 

6.  Turkish  March,  from  the  '"Ruins  of  Athens'-Ueethoven 

7.  Finale,  ''A  Summer  Night  in  Denmark.".  ..  .T.umbye 

The  G  minor  Symphony,  a  perfect  model  in  its 
kind,  w.as  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  audience,  doors  on  all  sides  continu- 
ally opening  to  admit  belated  eager  people,  some  ot 
whom  walked  a  long  way  and  bustled  about  a  long 
time  before  any  apparent  reverence  for  Mozart,  or 
regard  for  listeners,  overtook  them  ;  therefore  we 
cannot  but  stiil  think  that  the  Symphony  worild  be 
better  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  programme,  as  in 
the  preceding  concert.  Or  does  your  darling  waltz, 
dear  girls,  demand  the  same  attentive  silence  ? 
Certainly  the  orchestra  sounded  better  in  the  succeed- 
ing pieces — and  in  the  last  half  of  the  Symplion_v — 
although  the  whole  seemed  to  be  quite  well  played. 
The  Fidelia  overture  was  comforting  and  strengthen- 
ing in  one's  deeper  parts,  after  the  gay  and  pretty 
waltz  ;  the  horns  sang  very  sweetly.  The  re-hash  of 
the  "Huguenots"  suggested  of  some  Meyerbeer's  most 
dramatic  traits  quite  effectively  ;  and  the  Polka 
showed  the  ball  room  under  a  strange,  wierd  light, 
being  based  upon  Caspar's  drinking  song  and  other 
dark  diahierie  of  the  Freyschiitz  music.  The  "  Turk- 
ish March  "  wns  just  the  thing  for  an  aftergoou. 
The  concerts  are  quite  enjoyable,  and  we  are  glad  to 
report  them  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 


What  Next. 

This  evening  happy  will  be  who  has  secured  a  seat 
in  the  Music  Hall,  to  listen  to  the  glorious  music 
prepared  by  the  Handel  and  Hatdn  Society,  by 
way  of  celebr.ation  of  the  recent  national  Victories  ! 
After  some  nation.'il  airs  played  by  the  Pliilbarmonic 
Orchestra,  which  will  cooperate  in  full  force,  Handel's 
"  Dettingen  Te  Dcum  "  will  he  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston — a  famous  work,  written  to  signalize 
a  victory,  but  never  sung  before  for  victories  so  sig- 
nificant as  ours.  This  will  be^followed  by  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  which  utters  thanks  in 
every  key  from  the  most  trumpet-toned  to  the  most 
sweet  and  tender.  The  solo  singers  will  be  Miss 
Washbdrn,  Miss  Granger,  Miss  Pitch,  Mr. 
Simpson  and  Mr.  Whitney.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
will  be  effective  ;  Zerrahn  will  conduct;  Lang  will 
be  organist,  and  the  occasion  will  be  full  of  "  Glory 
Hallelujah  "  ! 


The  MioNDELSSonN  Quintette  Chib  will  give 
us  next  Wednesday  the  earlier  Quintet  of  Beethoven, 
the  Quartet  in  C  of  Mozart,  a  Concerto  for  Clarionet 
(not  hitherto  played  here)  by  Mozart;  and  two  vocal 
pieces,  to  bo  sung  by  Miss  Adams. 

Mr.  Zerrahn's  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
Concert  will  come  next  Saturday  evening.  The 
pieces  thus  far  decided  on  are  Beethoven's  8th  Sym- 
phony, the  happy,  sunshiny  one,  and  the  overtures 
to  "  Oberon  "  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Sliisual  Correspanhnte. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  25th  1862. — A  large  audience 

attended  Gottschalk's  concert,  last  evening. 

Progran.me. 

1 — Aria,  "  Jerusalem.' Verdi 

Signor  Susini. 

2 — Cavatina,  of  "  Betly." Donizetti 

Miss  Isabella  Ilinkley. 

3 — Duetto,   "  Belisario." Donizetti 

Signer  Brignoli  and  Signer  Susini. 
4.— Overture  of  "  William  Tell,"  arninged  for  two  Pianos, 

by L    M.  Gottfchalk 

Performed  by  Mr.  Henry  Sanderson  and  the  Author. 

5 — Quartet  from  "  Don  Pasquale." Donizetti 

Miss    Hinkley.  Sigs   Brignoli.  Mancnsi  and  Snsiiii 

6— Transcription  di  Bravura  of  the  Quartet  of   Rigoletto 

Compo.eed  and  Performed  by  Gottschalk. 

7 — Romanza.  from  '"  Don  Pa=quale." Donizetti 

Signer  ^lancusi. 
8— English  Song,    "  Within    a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town," 

Miss  Hinkley. 
9 — (A)  "  Murmures  Aeoliena."     (B)  "  Pastorella  e  Caval- 
liere."  fabliau. 

Composed  and  performed  by  Gottschalk. 

10 — Romanza,  from  "  Lombardi" Verdi 

Signor  Brignoli. 

11 — Trio,  from  "  Lncretia  Boriria." Donizetti 

Misa  Hinkley.  Sigs.  Brignoli  and  Susini. 

12 — The  Banjo,  (by  general  request) 

Composed  and  Performed  by  Gottschalk. 

Gottschalk's  playing  is  more  beautiful  than  when  he 
was  last  here.  The  improvement  in  that  which  be- 
fore was  so  admirable  shows  that  he  has  trne  artistic 
ambition.  He  seems  to  possess  all  the  requisites  of 
the  bravura  style  and  is,  perliaps,  the  best  exponent 
we  have  yet  had  of  the  Schulhoff — Gottschalk  school. 
His  manner,  a  happy  combination  of  ea.se  and  grace, 
always  prepossesses  the  audience  in  ,his  favor  ami 
awakens  expectations  that  are  fully  met  by  his  per- 
formance. 

He  always  plays  his  own  comjiositions  in  public. 
As  these  are  peculiar,  it  is  difficult  closely  to  compare 
his  style  with  that  of  other  eminent  performers.  One 
characteristic  of  bis  solos  is  the  contrast  betv/een 
their  very  difficult  right-band  and  comparatively 
easy  left-baud  passages.  Because  he  chooses  to 
write  in  that  way,  some  of  our  critics  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  neglected  to  cultivate  his  left  hand 
while  employed  in  making  a  marvel  of  the  other, 
Though  the  circumstance  gives  room  for  the  hypothe- 
sis, it  does  not  prove  it. 

No  artist  ever  had  warmer  friends  than  G.  and,  in 
their  good  will,  they  shower  upon  him  praise  less 
discriminating  than  hearty.  When,  some  years  ago, 
they  pronounced  his  "Bananier,"  "Marehe  de  Nnit," 
&e.,  "  perfect,"  they  little  foresaw  that  they  might 
hear  much  better  piano  playing  from  the  very  man 
for  whom  they  then  claimed  superiority  over  the 
greatest  pianists  of  Europe.  If  the  friendly  critics 
then  spoke  truly,  the  event  has  proved  the  possibility 
of  improving  upon  perfection. 

Mr.  Sanderson,  an  ardent  admirer  and  disciple  of 
Gottschalk,  accompanied  bim  in  the  arrangement 
(Fantasia,  I  think  it  should  be  called)  of  the  William 
Tell  overture.  Mr.  S.  plays  very  well,  but  was  bare 
l_v  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  JNIr.  Wolfssohn,  who 
was  first  announced. 

The  vocalistsjwent  through  the  selection  of  thread- 
bare Italians  Cavatinas,  Dnoi  and  Romanzas  with 
most  contemptuous  carelessness.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason,  the  trio  from  "  Lucrezia  "  ivrs  passed 
over,  neither  eondnctor  nor  manager  deigning  to  ask 
the  audience  to  excuse  the  omission. 

Chanterelle. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  the  other  sing- 
ers were  ready  to  do  their  parts  in  the  trio,  but  that 
Brignoli  positively  refused  to  sing.  The  Bulletin 
gives  the  culprits  a  sound  excoriation  to-day.      C. 
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Vienna. — From  an  interesting  report  of  two 
"  liistorical  concerts,"  recently  (riven  by  the  "  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  of  Music,"  we  translate  the  following  ; 

"  Twenty  pieces  by  17  composers  were  performed, 
representing  the  16th,  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries ;  cham- 
ber music  alternating  with  purely  vocal  choruses. 

"  The  first  artistically  culminating  school  of  the 
16th  century,  the  Roman,  may  he  regarded  as  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  programme.  It  was  repre- 
sented by  a  mixed  chorus  of  Palestrina,  a  short  male 
chorus  of  his  kindred  spirit,  Lodevico  da  Vittoria, — 
wide  resounding,  sweet  and  yet  lofty,  like  harmonies 
woven  out  of  rays  of  light !  From  Eome  we  turn 
next  to  Germany,  where,  about  contemporaneously 
with  Palestrina,  a  national  tone-art  got  a  foothold 
through  the  Reformation."  "Innspruck,  I  must  leave 
thee,"  by  Heinrieh  Isaac  (1539)  leads  us  into  the 
midst  of  .the  first  joyfully  believing  times  of  the 
evangelical  church  song,  when  the  demand  for  mel- 
odies for  all  the  spiritual  hymns  led  to  the  rich  spring 
of  the  secular  people's  song.  As  from  this  secular 
"  Innspruck"  arose,  by  slight  changes  of  text,  the 
choral :  "  0  world,  I  must  leave  thee,"  so  general- 
ly the  finest  melodies  of  Protestant  chorals  are  taken 
from  the  old  Volkslieder,  often  of  a  very  worldly 
character.  The  further  development  of  German  re- 
ligious music  wns  represented  in  the  programme  by 
a  heart-felt  doulile  chorus  by  Melchior  Franck,  and 
—  jumping  such  important  intermediate  links  as  Leo 
Hassler  and  Eccard  —  by  an  equally  beautiful  chor- 
us, on  a  higher  plane  of  Art,  by  Heinrieh  Schiitz. 
This  genial  composer,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
artistic  starting  point  of  Bach  and  Handel,  gave  a 
powerful  turn  to  German  music,  too  long  governed 
by  the  Choral,  in  that  he  consciously  transplanted  to 
to  us  the  sensuous  beauty  of  a  more  advanced  art, 
the  Itali.in.  Besides  these  specimens  of  the  two 
contrasted  musical  directions,  the  Roman  school  and 
the  Protestant  German,  three  more  isolated  choruses 
reminded  us  of  other  important  periods  an  1  men; 
namely  :  an  interesting  madrigal  of  the  Venetian 
Lotti  ("Festival  song  on  the  Bucentaur"),  the  poe- 
try far  more  brilliant  than  the  music  ;  a  delicious 
comic  chorus  "Die  Marthisgans"  (iVIartin's  goose) 
by  the  Netherlander  Roland  de  Lattre  (Orlando  Las- 
so);  and  a  chorus  with  soprano  solo  from  "  Castor 
and  Pollux"  by  the  Frenchman  Rumciiu — one  of  the 
most  natural  and  graceful  things  which  that  dry, 
stiff  dramatist  ever  wrote.  This  was  the  only  oper- 
atic piece  in  the  programme ;  if  it  was  in  place,  why 
not  also  find  place  for  a  specimen  of  his  predeces- 
sor and  rival,  Lully  <  The  father  of  French  opera 
might  at  least  have  appeared  in  some  dance  piece  or 
overture,  since  his  ballet  music  was  the  most  famous 
of  its  day. 

"The  chamber  music  of  the  last  160  years  was 
nobly  represented.  The  precedence  belongs  to  Cor- 
elli,  who  is  is  important  not  merely  as  "  founder  of 
the  high  style  of  violin  playing,"  but  also  as  one  of 
the  earliest  cultivators  of  chamber  music,  and  as  the 
creator  of  the  first  regular  orchestra  in  Rome.  That 
Corelli  should  be  represented  by  two  of  his  larg- 
er compositions  in  one  evening,  seems  rather  dispro- 
portionate ;  in  themselves  his  "  Concerto  for  stringed 
instruments  "  and  his  Violin  Sonata  (of  the  year 
1700)  offered  much  that  was  interesting.  In  con- 
strained but  never  awkward  forms  the  musical 
thought  strives  here,  as  it  were,  after  independent 
instrumental  substance  and  expression.  But  the 
emancipation  of  instrumental  music  had  then  onlv 
begun  to  assert  itself.  In  the  16th  century,  and  a 
long  way  into  the  17th,  music  was  synonymous  with 
singing.     Instrumental  music  was   only   an  echo  of 

song Upon  the  great   Italian  violinists  followed 

soon  the  first   noteworthy  manifestations  in  the  do- 
main of  piano   composition   and  virtuosity.     Of  its 


representatives  upon  our  programme  Frampois  Cou- 
perin  is  the  oldest.  Sebastian  Bach's  predecessor, 
ho  was  prized  by  him,  and  not  without  influence  on 
his  smaller  piano-forte  thing?.  Couperin's  piano 
compositions  sound  to  us  thin  and  sprawling  ;  to 
hear  a  series  of  them,  one  would  nearly  die  of  mon- 
otony. These  "Pieces  de  Clavecin  "  (the  Imperial 
library  contains  four  "  books"  of  them  in  two  great 
folio  volumes)  are  put  together  in  "  0!T7re9  ;"  thns 
outwardly  they  are  a  sort  of  Suites  in  the  broadest 
sense,  hut  without  any  definite  number  and  order  in 
the  single  pieces.  "J'aime  beancoup  mieux,  ce  qui  me 
louche,  (pie  ce  qui  me  surpvend"  says  the  composer  in 
his  preface  ;  but  his  music  says  the  opposite  ;  it  runs 
altogether  into  external  ingenuity  and  glitter,  and 
exhausts  itself  in  petty  tone-painting.  The  super- 
scriptions of  the  little  pieces,  such  as  "Le petit  deiiH, 
oil  les  3  veuves,"  "  Les  barricades  mysi&ieiises,"  &c. 
are  often  odd  enough. 

"Incomparably  higher  stood  the  piano  composi- 
tions of  Domenico  Scarlatti ;  especially  the  first 
piece,  played  by  Herr  Dachs,  breathed  a  sensuous 
freshness  and  grace  rare  in  the  piano  pieces  of  that 
time.  Sebastian  Bach  was  represented  by  two  violin 
Sonatas,  masterworks  of  contrapuntal  depth,  digni- 
ty and  grace.  Of  Bach's  sons  the  three  most  im- 
portant figured  in  the  programme  :  the  intellectu- 
al, finely  cultivated  Emanuel  in  a  piano  Sonata  ;  the 
genial  but  very  unequal  Friedmann  in  a  Sonata  for 
two  pianos ;  finally  ,Tohn  Christian,  the  "Milan 
Bach,"  in  a  piano  Sonata.  Boccherini,  the  meritori- 
ous predecessor  of  Haydn,  formed  the  well  chosen 
close  with  a  gracefully  flowing  string  Quartet. 

"  The  extremely  favorable  impression  of  the  con- 
certs, to  which  Messrs.  Herbeck,  Dessoff,  Dachs, 
Hellmesberger  and  Epstein  contributed,  might  very 
well  guaranty  the  continuance  of  historical  con- 
certs in  coming  years." 

The  Philharmonic  Concert  of  Jan.  26,  had  for 
programme  :  Mendelssohn's  overture  "Meerestille  und 
Glllckliche  Fahrt ;"  Serenade  for  wind  instruments, 
by  Mozart ;  Bass  aria  from  Handel's  Israel ;  and  the 
7th  Symphony  of  Beethoven. — The  Opera  was 
chiefly  occupied  during  the  last  week  in  January 
with  Le  Proph&e.  Ander  in  the  principal  role  elec- 
trified the  crowded  house.  Fran  Ellinger  as  Fides, 
and  Frau  Krauss  as  Bertha  were  much  applauded. 
The  Pardon  de  Ploermd  was  inpatiently  expected, 
but  as  yet  a  Dinorah  was  wanting. 

Leipzig  —  A  new  theatre  is  to  be  built  here  (sad- 
ly needed  !)  at  a  cost  of  about  S200,000— At  the  13th 
Gewandhaus  Concert  several  vocal  compositions 
were  performed  for  the  first  time,  namely  :  Motets 
for  female  choir,  by  Mendelssohn  ;  "  The  Queen  of 
the  Elves,"  also  for  female  chorus  and  solo,  by 
Stiehl ;  "Song  of  the  Dwarfs,"  female  chorus,  by 
Reinicke. 

Brussels. — The  principal  feature  of  the  second 
concert  of  the  Conservatoire  was  the  performance  of 
a  .Symphony  in  E6  by  the  elder  Fetis,  which  created 
much  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  claimed  for  it  in  French  jour 
nals  that  it  "  marks  an  epoch  of  transformation  in 
the  Symphony."  Fetis  has  also  written  a  Sj'm- 
phony  in  G  minor.  Other  pieces  in  the  concert 
were:  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
overture,  and  a  violin  concerto,  composed  and  play- 
ed by  J.  de  Monasterio,  former  pupil  of  DeBeriotand 
professor  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid. — Morelli's 
opera  company  has  been  made  doubly  popular 
through  the  aid  of  Adelina  Patti,  who  has  excited 
great  enthusiasm  by  her  singing  and  acting  in  the 
Sonnambiila,  Lucia,  II  Barbiere,  Maria,  &c. — The 
French  troupe  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  have  re- 
presented La  Pagoda,  an  opera  by  Fauconnier,  which 
generally  pleased.  Mme.  Boulard,  Jourdan  and 
Bonnefoi  were  applauded  in  it.  Mme.  Carvalho 
took  her  leave  of  the  Brussels  public  in  the  Barber 
and  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette. 


^ptiul  Notices. 


DESCUIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 
PaibliMlied  by  Oliver  Dit«on  Sl  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aecompaniment, 


Home  of  my  youth. 
Ooulfl  life's  dark  scene. 


"  Ray  Bias."  25 


15 


Howard  Glover's  Opera  of  "  Ruy  Bias  "  has  been 
the  great  novelty  on  the  boards  of  the  Pyno  and 
Harrison  English  Opera  house  in  London  this  season. 
The  Opera,  like  all  English  Operas,  contains  some 
pieces  wi-itten  in  the  ballad^fltyle,  and  as  well  if  not 
better  suited  to  the  parlor  as  to  the  stage.  Among 
them  are  the  above  two,  which  have  proved  uncom. 
monly  taking. 


Home  Visions.     Quartet. 


S.  K.   Whiting,  15 


A  simple,  plaintive  Quartet.      Glee  Clubs  of  little 
practice  will  find  it  very  attractive. 


Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 


Mrs.  Howe.  25 


Written  by  Mrs.  Howe  to  the  air  of  "  Glory  Halle- 
lujah "  for  the  "Atlantic  Monthly*'  and  taken 
therefrom  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 
The  words  are  truly  grand  and  beautiful.  A  better 
'■  Battle  hymn  "  could  not  be  written  nor  a  better 
tune  for  it  found. 


The  flower  she  loves. 


"Buy  Bias."  25 


A  very  pretty  ballad  from  the  new  and  much  praised 
Opera  by  Howard  Glover,  just  broughtoutin London. 

Instrumeixtal  JVCusic. 

The  dawn  of  Freedom.     Grand  March. 

Handd  Pond.  25 

A  pretty  March,  not  difficult. 
An  evening  on  the  water.  J.  Pychowski.  60 

Two  dreamy  pieces,  suggestive  of  a  dark  Italian  sky 
sparkling  with  stars,  over  a  quiet  sea.  They  are  some- 
what difficult  of  execution;  but  will  amply  repay 
study. 

Agnes  Sorel  Quadrille.  Four  hands.       A.  Leduc.  50 

A  set  of  popular  Quadrilles    arranged    for  two  per- 
formers in  a  very  effective  style. 


Sunn3'side  Polka. 

An  easy  trifle. 

Garibaldi  Grand  March. 


E.  Moore.  25 


Florian  AgosUj.  30 

A  very  fine  dashing  March,  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
The  Trio  introduces  the  National  Italian  hymn  :  Viva 
Italia!  with  great  effect.  A  picture  of  the  hero,  on 
horseback,  adorns  the  titlepage. 

Soolcs. 

Thaleerg's  L'art  du  Chant.  (The  Art  of 
Singing  applied  to  the  piano.)  Handsoniely 
bound  in  cloth.  3,00 

The  piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions of  melodies  from  the  masterworks  of  great 
composers.  The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
so  as  to  stand  our  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  figured,  and  are  as  invaluable  to  tlie  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  would  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Thalberg  produces  in 
his  playing. 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving"  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Docks  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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The  Origin  of  Language. 

AN    EXCKLLENT    NEW    SONG. 

Air — Let  SrJioolintifiiei-s  puzzle  iheir  hrahift. 
'Tis  not  verj'  ensy  to  toll 

How  lansriiage  Inul  first  a  licj^iiiniiui;, 
When  Ail;im  liad  just  left  the  shell. 

And  Eve  hadn't  taken  to  spiuniog  ; 
Or  if,  in  some  other  queer  way. 

Men  rose  to  he  lords  of  creation, 
What  power  brought  their  tongues  into  play. 

Or  prompted  their  speechiHcation  ? 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroU. 

Some  think  they  were  ready  inspired 

With  lexicon,  syntax  and  grammar, 
And  never  like  children  required 

At  lessons  to  lisp  and  to  stammer. 
As  Pallas  by  Jove  was  begot 

In  armor  all  brilliantly  burnished, 
So  Man  with  his  Liddell  and  Scott 

And  Butman  or  Blomfield  was  furnished. 
Todroddle,  torodle,  toroU. 

Some  say  that  the  primitive  tongue 

Expressed  but  the  simplest  affections. 
And  swear  that  the  words  said  or  sung 

Were  nothing  but  mere  Interjections. 
0 !  0\  was  the  signal  of  pain  : 

Ha!  lia!  was  the  symptom  of  laughter  : 
Pooh  !  Pooh  !  was  the  sign  of  disdain. 

And  others  came  following  after. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Some,  taking  a  different  view, 

Maintain  the  old  language  was  fitted 
To  mark  out  the  objects  we  knew. 

By  mimicking  sounds  they  emitted. 
Bom,  woiv  was  the  name  for  a  dog  : 

Quack,  ijuack  was  the  word  for  a  duckling : 
Hunc,  hunc  would  designate  a  hog. 

And  ivee  wee  a  pig  and  a  suckling. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

If  asked  these  hard  things  to  explain, 

I  own  I  am  wholly  unable  ; 
And  hold  the  attempt  the  more  vain, 

When  I  think  of  the  Building  of  Babel. 
The  primitive  world  to  lay  bare. 

Philologists  try,  but  I  doubt  it : 
As  none  of  them  chanced  to  be  there. 

It's  clear  they  know  nothing  about  it. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

What  Adam  in  Eden  might  speak, 

Could  not  be  tlie  tongue  of  his  mother ; 
It  may  have  been  Gaelic  or  Greek  ; 

It  must  have  been  something  or  other. 
It  may  have  been  Sanscrit  or  Zend, 

Chaklaic,  Assyrian,  Arabic  : 
It  may  have  had  joints  without  end, 

Or  it  maj'  have  been  monoysllabic. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

But  why  should  we  puzzle  our  brains 

With  Etymological  folly? 
The  prize  wouldn't  prove  worth  the  pains. 

Or  help  us  a  bit  to  be  jolly. 
For  if  we  in  twenty  strange  tongues 

Could  call  for  a  beef-steak  and  bottle. 
By  dint  of  mere  learning  and  lungs. 

They  wouldn't  be  nearer  our  throttle. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 


I've  ranged,  without  drinking  a  drop, 

The  realms  of  the  dry  Mithridates  : 
I've  studied  Grimm,  Burnouf,  and  Bopp, 

Till  patience  cried  "  Ohejain  satis." 
Max  Mliller  completed  my  plan. 

And,  leave  of  the  subject  now  taking. 
As  wise  as  when  first  I  began, 

I  end  with  a  head  that  is  aching. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

The  speech  of  Old  England  for  me, 

Which  serves  us  on  every  occasion  I 
Henceforth,  like  our  soil,  let  it  be 

Exempted  from  foreign  invasion. 
It  answers  for  friendship  and  love, 

And  all  sorts  of  feeling  and  thinking  ; 
And,  lastly,  all  doubt  to  remove — 

It  answers  for  singing  and  drinking. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohii's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Gontiaued  from  page  380). 
TO    PROFESSOR    ZELTER. 

Rome,  June  16,  1831. 

Dear  Professor  ! 

I  have  long  wanted  to  write  to  you,  and  render 
you  a  report  upon  the  music  of  the  Holy  Week. 
But  my  journey  to  Naples  interfered  ;  there  I 
roved  about  most  of  the  time  inthe  open  air  on 
the  mountains,  or  occupied  myself  with  the  sea, 
and  could  not  find  a  quiet  time  for  writing; ;  hence 
the  delay,  which  I  must  beft  you  to  excuse.  Since 
then  I  have  not  lieard  a  tone  worth  notice  (in 
Naples  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary),  and  so 
there  really  is  nothing  in  the  last  months  for  me 
to  write  to  you  about,  except  the  Holy  Week  ; 
I  think  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  ever  shall  !  Of  the  impression  of 
the  whole  I  have  already  written  to  my  parents, 
and  they  have  probably  communicated  it  to  you. 
It  was  fine,  that  I  resolved  to  listen  to  the  thing 
in  a  perfectly  cool,  observing  spirit,  and  never- 
theless before  the  beginning  in  the  chapel  I  grew 
serious  and  devout.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  is, 
as  I  believe,  esseutial  to  the  right  apprehension 
of  any  thing  new,  and  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
the  whole  has  escaped  me,  although  I  compelled 
myself  to  watch  all  the  particulars. 

On  Wednesday,  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  the 
solemnity  began  with  the  antiphony:  Zelus  domus 
lure.  The  little  book,  which  contains  the  ritual 
of  the  week,  explains  the  signification  of  the 
whole  solemnity  :  "  In  each  nocturno  there  are 
three  psalms  sung,  because  Christ  died  for  virgins, 
wives  and  widows  ;  and  also  on  account  of  the 
three  laws,  the  natural,  the  written  and  the 
evangelical ;  the  Dotnine  labia  mea,  and  the  Detis 
in  adjulorium  are  not  sung,  because  the  ungodly 
have  robbed  us  of  our  head  and  beginning  ;  the 
15  candles  signify  the  twelve  apostles  and  three 
Maries,"  &c.  (The  little  book  contains  the  most 
remarkable  things  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  I 
shall  bring  it  with  me.)     The  psalms  are  sung/or- 


tissimo  by  all  the  men's  voices  in  two  choirs.  Each 
verse  of  the  psalm  is  divided  into  two  parts,  like 
question  and  answer,  or  rather  like  a  and  b ;  the 
first  choir  sings  a,  and  the  second  answers  with  b. 
All  the  words,  except  the  last,  are  sung  with 
great  rapidity  upon  one  tone,  and  upon  the  last 
they  make  a  short  vielisma,  which  is  difiereut  in 
the  first  and  second  vere.  To  this  melody,  or 
lono,  as  they  call  it,  the  whole  psalm  is  sung  with 
all  its  verses,  and  I  have  written  down  for  myself 
seven  different  toni,  which  they  employed  alter- 
nately in  the  three  days.  You  cannot  think  how 
tiresome  and  monotonous  this  seems,  and  how 
roughly  and  mechanically  they  sing  off  their 
psalms.  The  first  tonus  which  they  sang,  was  for 
example  : 
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et  non  est  sub  -  Stan  -  -  tia.  ■ 
So  the  whole  psalm  of  42  verses  goes  on  con- 
tinually, one  half  of  the  verse  ending  on  g  a  g> 
and  the  other  on  g  e  g. — They  sing  it  precisely 
with  the  expression,  and  it  sounds,  as  if  many 
men  were  earnestly  and  angrily  disputing, 
each  obstinately  retorting  to  the  other  always 
the  same  thing.  In  the  last  verse  of  every  psalm 
they  sing  the  words,  with  which  it  closes,  more 
slowly  and  impressively,  and,  instead  of  theme^js- 
mas,  make  a  long  trichord  piano  ;  for  example,  in 
the  first  : 
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~-W- 


-f- 


9y 


--t- 


=i 


ha  -  bi  -  ta  -  bunt  in  e  -  a. 
By  way  of  Introduction  at  the  beginning  of 
each  psalm  there  are  one  or  more  antiphonies  ; 
these  are  commonly  sung  by  a  couple  of  alto 
voices  very  roughly  and  hardly  in  canto  fermo  ; 
so  likewise  the  first  half  of  the  first  verse  of  every 
psalm,  and  with  the  second  the  above  described 
responses  of  the  choirs  of  men  start  off".  The 
single  antiphonies,  &c.,  which  I  have  written 
down,  I  shall  keep  to  show  to  you,  so  that  you 
may  compare  them  with  the  little  book.  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  68th  psalm  is  first  sung, 
and  then  the  69th  and  70th.  (By  the  way,  this 
division  of  the  verses  of  the  psalms,  between 
choir  and  counter-choir,  is  one  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  Bunsen  has  made  for  the  evangelical 
church  here  ;  and  he  too  introduces  every  choral 
by  an  antiphony.  These  are  composed  by  George, 
a  musician  here,  after  the  manner  of  the  canti 
fermi,  and  are  first  sung  by  a  few  voices,  then 
the  choral  falls  in,  Ein'  feste  Burg,  for  instance.) 
Afier  the  70th  psalm  comes  a  pater  noster  sub 
silentio ;  i.  e.  all  stand  up,  and  there  is  a  short, 
silent  pause.     Then,  very  soft  and  low,  begins  the 
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first  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah,  in  G  major.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  earnest  composition  by  Palestrina, 
and  when  it  follows  upon  the  wild  cry  of  the 
psalms,  without  basses,  merely  for  high  solo  voices 
and  tenor,  with  the  gentlest  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo, sometimes  floating  away  almost  inaudibly, 
and  slowly  drawing  itself  along  from  one  tone 
and  chord  to  another,  the  effect  is  altogether 
heavenly.  It  is  bad,  to  be  sure,  that  the  passages, 
which  they  sing  most  touchingly  and  devotionally^ 
and  which  evidently  have  been  composed  too 
with  partiality,  must  needs  be  the  superscriptions 
of  the  single  chapters  or  verses:  Aleph,  Belh, 
Oimmel,  &c.;  and  that  the  beautiful  beginning, 
which  sounds  as  if  it  came  down  from  heaven,  is 
precisely  on  the  words;  Incipit  Lamenlatio  Jere- 
mice  Prophetce,  lectio  I.  A  Protestant  heart  must 
revolt  at  this,  and  if  there  shouhl  be  a  purpose 
of  introducing  these  songs  into  our  chuches,  the 
impossibility  of  it  appears  to  me  clearly  enough 
shown  in  this ;  for  if  somebody  sings  :  "  first  chap- 
ter," you  cannot  be  very  devotional,  however 
beautiful  it  may  be.  My  little  book  says,  to  be 
sure  :  "  Vedendo  profetizzato  il  crocifiggimento 
con  gran  pietdsi  caniano  eziandio  mnlto  lamentevol- 
mente  'Aleph'  e  le  altre  simile  parole,  che  sono  le 
lettere  dell'  alfdbeto  Ebreo,  perche  erano  in  costume 
di  porsi  in  ogni  canzone  in  liiogo  di  lamento,  come 
e  questa.  Ciascuna  leliera  ha  in  se  tutlo  il  senti- 
mento  di  quel  versetto,  che  la  segue,  ed  e  come  un 
argomento  di  esse."  But  that  does  not  help  the 
matter. — After  this,  psalms  71,  72  and  73  are 
sung  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  with  the  anti- 
phonies.  These  are  quite  arbitrarily  distributed 
to  the  different  voices,  so  that  in  one  the  sopra- 
nos begin:  In  monte  ^Oliveti;  whereupon  the 
basses  fall  in  forte  with  oravit  ad  patrem  :  pater, 
&c.  Then  follow  the  lectiones  from  St.  Augus- 
tine's tractate  on  the  psalms.  The  singular 
manner,  in  which  these  are  sung,  struck  me 
unutterably  on  Palm  Sunday,  when  I  heard  it 
for  the  first  time,  and  without  knowing  what  it 
was.  They  are  delivered  by  a  single  voice,  reci- 
ting on  one  tone,  not  as  in  the  psalms,  but  slowly^ 
impressively,  letting  the  tone  sound  fully  out. 
There  are  different  cadences  for  the  different 
punctuation  marks,  for  comma,  question,  period, 
&o.  Perhaps  they  are  already  known  to  you  ; 
but,  being  new  to  me,  they  seemed  very  strange. 
The  first,  for  example,  was  delivered  by  a  fine 
hiss  voice  on  G  ;  when  a  comma  occurs  he  makes 
upon  the  last  word  : 


^Z 


:ti 


m 


at  a  note  of  interrogation  : 


-i % — g- 


but  at  a  period,  this  : 

Si 


=E=; 


For  example : 


Con  -  jun-ga-mus  o  -  ra  -  ti  -  o  -  nem. 
I  cannot  describe  how  strangely  the  fall  from 
A  to  C  sounds ;  especially  when  after  the  bass 
a  soprano  begins  with  D  and  makes  the  same  fall 
with  E  and  G :  then  an  alto  in  its  key,  and  so 
on;     for   they   sang  three   different    Lectiones, 


always  alternating  with  can^o/enno.  The  canto 
fermo  was  delivered  with  entire  disregard  to 
words  and  sense;  for  instance:  "  It  were  better 
for  him,  that  he  had  never  been  born,"  which  was 
sung  in  this  way,  quite  fortissimo  and  with  one 
tone  : 

fTntti.  JIUegro.  ^ ,->^  _,_.      a_ 


:trt 


Me  . 


li    -  us  il  -  li 


f;l:E=?- 

•    rat    si 


:}i^ 


tus  non  fu    -    -    is    -        -    set. 

Then    come  psalms  74,  75,  76.       Then    again 
three  Lectiones.     Then  the  Miserere,  but  sung  in 
the   same  way  as  all  the  preceding  psalms,  with 
the  following  tonus : 
Cono  I. 


■,,  Et 


se 


— J* >  —  V — \/- 

cun  -  dum  mul  -  ti 


_B * fr. 

-'/. — iX — 'A  — 

—V 1/ ^ — 

tu  -  di  -  nem 


-    ^ 

p..       p            1!         m         B         B         p         i>         f 

}•     D        Z'      I'      b'      W      Zf             \ 

^  i    t4  ^  i  t^--^-  - 

t=: 

I 

se  -  ra  -  tio-num  tu 


/COKO   II. 


de  -  le 


pfzia: 


■V— I*' — i 


B* — r  ~g — i^ 

:i2t^t—  —  - 

me    -        -    am. 


ni-qui-ta-tem 

One  must  rub  his  ears  well,  before  he  will  get 
anything  better  !  Then  follow  psalms  8,  62,  66, 
the  Canticum-Moysi  in  its  own  tone,  and  psalms 
148,  149,  150.  Now  come  some  antiphonies  ; 
meanwhile  all  the  candles  at  the  altar  are  put 
out,  except  one,  which  is  concealed  beneath  the 
altar;  high  above  the  entrance  still  burn  six 
tapers ;  all  else  is  in  twilight,  and  now  the  whole 
choir  begins  unisono,  with  all  its  might,  the  Can- 
ticle of  Zachariah,  while  the  last  lights  go  out. 
The  great  forte  in  the  twilight,  and  the  earnest 
sound  that  streams  forth  from  all  the  voices,  has 
a  wonderfully  fine  effect.  The  melody  in  D 
minor  too  is  very  beautiful.  This  being  ended, 
if  is  now  all  dark ;  an  antiphony  comes  upon  the 
words  :  "  And  the  betrayer  had  given  Ihem  a 
sign,"  &c.,  to:  "  he  is  the  one,  him  seize."  Then 
all  fall  on  their  knees,  and  a  voice  sings  piano: 
"  Christus  faclus  est  pro  nobis  obediens  usque  ad 
mortem."  On  the  second  day  it  adds  further : 
"■mortem  autem  cruets";  and  on  Good  Friday: 
"propter  quod  et  Deus  exaltavit  ilium,  et  dedit  illi 
Nomen,  quod  est  super  omne  Nomen."  Now 
comes  a  pause  again,  during  which  everyone  says 
to  himself  the  Paler  nosier.  A  deathlike  silence 
reigns  throughout  the  chapel  during  this  Pater 
noster ;  then  begins  the  Miserere  with  a  soft 
accord  of  voices,  and  expands  itself  to  both  choirs. 
This  beginning,  and  the  very  first  sound  of  all, 
have  made  the  most  impression  on  me.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  you  have  heard  nothing  but  sing- 
ing in  one  part,  and  alwost  without  alternation  : 
and  now  after  the  silence  comes  a  beautifully 
placed  chord  ;  it  is  splendid,  and  one  feels  the 
power  of  music  in  his  inmost  soul ;  for  that  it  is, 
that  makes  the  great  effect.  They  spare  the  best 
voices  for  the  Miserere,  sing  it  with  the  greatest 
alternation,  with  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  from 
the  softest  piano  to  the  full  power  of  the  voice  • 
no  wonder  that  that  takes  hold  of  every  one. 
Add  to  this,  that  they  do  not  forget  their  con- 
trasts ;  letting  every  other  verse  be  sung  by  all 
the  men's  voices,  monotonously,  loudly  and 
roughly,  and  then  at  the  beginning   of  the  next 


verse  enters  again  the  beautiful,  soft,full  harmony, 
which  never  lasts  more  than  a  short  time,  and  is 
then  interrupted  by  the  male  chorus.  During 
the  monotonous  verse  you  know  already  how 
beautifully  the  choir  will  come  in,  and  then  it 
comes  again,  and  is  again  too  short,  and  before 
you  can  reflect  it  is  all  over.  Thus  for  example 
on  the  first  day,  when  they  gave  the  Bliserere  of 
Baini,  as  the  principal  key  is  B  minor,  they  sing  : 
Miserere  mei  Deus  as  far  as  misericordiam  liiam 
according  to  the  notes  with  solo  voices,  two  choirs 
and  all  possible  expenditure  of  all  their  vocal 
means  ;  then  all  the  basses  fall  in  tutti  forte  with 
F  sharp,  and  recite  upon  this  one  tone  :  et  secun- 
dum multitadinern  as  fitr  as  inlquitatem  mer/m, 
whereupon  instantly  again  the  soft  B  minor  chord 
follows;  and  so  on  to  the  last  verse,  which  they 
always  sing  with  all  their  might.  Then  follows 
again  a  silent,  short  prayer,  and  then  all  the 
Cardinals  shuffle  as  loudly  as  they  can  with  their 
feet ;  that  is  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  My  little 
book  says  :  "  The  noise  signifies,  how  the  Jews 
took  Christ  prisoner  with  great  tumult."  That 
may  be  ;  but  it  sounds  exactly  like  the  drumming 
in  the  pit,  when  the  play  does  not  begin,  or  does 
not  please.  Then  the  one  taper  is  brought  out 
again  from  under  the  altar,  and  by  its  light  they 
all  disperse  in  silence  ;  and  here  I  must  mention, 
that  the  effect  is  wonderfully  fine  when  you  step 
out  from  the  chapel  into  the  great  entrance  hall, 
where  a  huge  chandelier  is  lighted,  and  where 
the  Cardinals  with  their  clergy  pass  through  the 
lighted  Quirinal  between  the  rows  of  Swiss. 

The  Miserere,  which  they  sang  the  first  day, 
was  by  Baini ;  a  composition,  like  all  of  those' by 
him, without  a  trace  of  life  or  power.  Still  there 
were  chords  and  music,  and  that  made  the  impres- 
sion. On  the  second  day  they  gave  some  pieces 
by  AUegri,  the  rest  by  Bai,  and  on  Good  Fri<lay 
all  by  Bai.  Since  Allegri  has  composed  only 
verse,  to  which  they  are  all  sung,  I  have  thus 
heard  each  of  the  three  compositions  which  they 
give  there.  But  in  fact  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  what  they  sing,  for  they  make  the 
same  embellimenti  in  one  piece  as  in  another  ;  for 
each  different  chord  a  special  one  ;  so  that  you 
do  not  notice  much  of  the  composition  itself. 
How  these  embellimenti  have  crept  in,  they  will 
not  say, — or  they  maintain,  it  is  tradition.  But 
that  I  do  not  at  all  believe  ;  musical  tradition  is  a 
poor  affair  at  any  rate,  and  then  I  do  not  know  how 
a  five-part  setting  is  to  be  handed  down  by  hear- 
say; it  does  not  sound  like  that.  They  have  evi- 
dently been  added  by  a  later  hand  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  the  director  had  some  good,  high  voices, 
that  he  wanted  to  produce  them  on  occasion  of 
the  Holy  Week,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them 
ornaments  to  the  simple  chords,  in  which  they 
could  let  out  and  display  their  voices  to  advan- 
tage. For  old  they  certainly  are  not,  but  made 
with  much  taste  and  skill ;  they  work  admirably. 
There  is  one  especially,  which  frequently  occurs 
and  makes  the  greatest  effect,  so  that  there  is  a 
slight  sensation  among  the  crowd,  whenever 
it  begins ;  indeed,  when  you  hear  so  much 
said  of  the  peculiar  style  of  delivery,  and  when 
people  tell  you  that  the  voices  did  not  sound  like 
human,  but  like  angel  voices  from  above,  and  tha^- 
it  was  such  a  sonnd  as  one  will  never  hear  any- 
where else,  they  always  mean  this  one  embellish- 
ment. For  instance,  in  the  Miserere,  whether 
by  Bai  or  Allegri  (for  they  make  precisely  the 
same  emhellimenti  in  both),  wherever  this  succes" 
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sion  of  chords  Ofours  : 


-     !.U_J,fe^., 


they  sing  this  instoarl  of  it : 


9^ 


i 


1=^E 


Now  the  way  that  the  Soprano  takes  the  high 
C,  very  pure  and  soft,  and  lets  it  sound  out  a  long 
time,  and  then  slides  slowly  down,  while  the  Alto 
steadily  holds  on  its  C,  so  that  I  was  actually 
deceived  at  first  and  thought  that  the  high  C  was 
held  out  all  this  time, — and  the  way  the  harmony 
gradually  disentangle  Itseif,  is  really  something 
quite  superb.  The  other  ornaments  are  adapted 
in  the  same  way  to  the  choi'd  progressions ;  but 
this  one  is  by  far  the  finest. 

Of  a  peculiar  manner  of  delivery  I  know 
nothing  more  to  say.  Also  what  I  have  read, 
about  the  sound  being  propagated  by  a  peculiar 
acoustic  arrangement,  is  mere  fable  ;  also  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  sung  traditionally,  without  measure 
one  following  the  other ;  for  I  clearly  saw  the 
shadow  of  Baini's  long  arm  going  up  and  down 
sometimes  indeed  he  strikes  very  audibly  upon 
the  desk.  There  certainly  is  no  lack  of  dust 
thrown  in  your  eyes  by  the  people,  and  even  by 
the  singers  themselves.  For  instance,  they  never 
say  beforehand  what  Miserere  they  mean  to  sing  ; 
that  is  decided  at  the  moment  itself,  &c.  More- 
over the  key,  in  which  they  sing  it,  depends  on 
the  purity  of  the  voices.  The  first  day  it  was  B 
minor ;  the  second  and  third  daj's  it  was  E  minor^ 
bnt  it  closed  all  three  times  in  B  minor.  The 
principal  Soprano,  Mariano,  had  come  to  Rome 
expressly  from  the  hill  country,  to  sing  with  them, 
and  to  him  I  owe  it  that  I  have  heard  the  embelli- 
menti  with  their  high  tones.  But  however  much 
pains  they  on  this  occasion,  still  the  negligence 
and  the  bad  habits  of  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
avenge  themselves,  and  you  often  get  some  terri- 
ble cacophonies. 

{Remainder  of  this  letter  next  tveek.) 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Twenty-six  Letters  of  Joseph  Haydn. 

(Continued  from  page  3G4.; 
1 7 . — Mad.  Genzinyer  to  Haydn . 

Vienna,  July  11,1790. 
Most  respected  Herr  von  Haydn  ! 

I  received  your  letter  of  July  4th  in  due  course 


and  trust  myself  entirely  in  your  hands  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  an  excellent  pianoforte,  for 
as  soon  as  Jlademoiselle  Nanette  goes  down  (to 
Esterhaz)  she  will  give  you  a  commission  in  the 
name  of  the  prince  to  purchase  one  for  me.  It 
will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  if  you  (since 
you  consider  them  the  best)  take  one  of  Herr 
Schantz,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  give 
it  a  trial  before  I  receive  it,  for  I  consider  my 
knowledge  in  tliose  matters  so  small  as  very 
likely  to  be  misled  in  trying  to  choose  for  myself. 
The  Sonata  pleases  me  throughout  well ;  only  in 
a  single  point  I  could  wish  it  altered,  if  possible, 
(if  such  alteration  should  not  take  anything  from 
the  beauty  of  the  piece)  namely,  the  passage  in 
the  2d  part  of  the  Adagio,  which  has  to  be  play- 
ed with  hands  crossed.  As  I  am  not  accustom- 
ed to  this,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  :  1  pray  you 
therefore  to  let  me  know  in  what  manner  I  can 
change  this. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  send  back  the  oUier  Son- 
ata. It  is  also  very  beautiful.  One  thing  more 
I  must  beseech  of  you,  namelj-,  that  the  Sym- 
phony promised  me  —  which  you  have  declared 
shall  be  composed  for  me,  singly  and  alone,  the 
very  thought  of  which  rejoices  me  infinitely  — 
may  not  be  considered  by  you  as  replaced  by  the 
Sonatas.  I  know  I  ought  not  to  plague  you  again 
so  soon  after  the  pains  you  have  had  with  the 
Sonatas ;  but  the  very  particular  pleasure,  which 
I  take  in  your  so  delightful  compositions,  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  otherwise. 

I  hope  you  find  yourself  well  ;  as  to  myself,  I 
am  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  ray  catarrh,  and 
am  at  present  trying  a  remedy  of  milk  and 
Selzer  water,  I  began  day  before  yesterday 
and  which,  with  God's  help,  I  hope  soon 
to  perceive  the  good  effects.  I  close  and 
remain  with  much  veneration. 

Your  most  sincere  friend,  &c.,  &c. 

18. — Haydn  to  Mad.   Genzinqer. 

Estoras,  Aug.  15,  J.790. 
*     *     #     *     # 

It  was  my  duty  a  week  ago  to  answer  the  letter  re- 
ceived from  your  Grace,  but  as  (his  day*  has  long 
been  lying  near  my  lieart — and  yet  I  have  been  unable 
all  this  lonfr  timeiand  I  have  taken  all  possible  pains) 
to  make  out  how  and  what  all  I  should  wish  your 
Grace — so  these  eight  days  have  passed  by,  and  now 
when  my  good  wishes  should  be  presented,  my  feeble 
intellect  is  at  a  stand  still,  and  (thoroughly  asham- 
ed) I  know  not  at  all  what  to  say. — Wherefore? 
Therefore  ! — because  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
fulfil  those  musical  hopes,  which  your  Grace  has 
cherished  for  to-day  and  with  reason  ! — Oh  if  you 
knew  and  if  you,  my  best  beloved  gracious  patroness, 
could  only  look  into  my  afflicted  heart  on  this  point, 
3'ou  would  certainly  feel  pity  and  indidgence  for  me  : 
that  unlucky  Symphony  promised  you,  ever  since 
your  mention  of  it,  has  floated  before  ray  fancy, 
but  (alas !)  certain  unavoidable  circumstances  have 
not  allowed  this  Symphony  to  come  into  the  world. 
However,  the  hopes  of  gracious  forbearance  on  your 
part  for  this  procrastination,  and  the  good  time  of 
fulfilment  being  at  last  near,  will  at  length  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  that  wish,  which, 
among  so  many  hundred  of  yesterday  and  to-day, 
may  perhaps  be  but  an  insignificant  companion  lo 
them  ;  perhaps,  I  say,  for  it  would  be  too  bold  in  me 
to  suppose  that  your  Grace  should  not  desire  any- 
thing of  more  importance.  You  see  therefore,  most 
excellent  gracious  lady,  that  I  can  wish  you  nothing 

*Aug.  15,  the  Saint's  day  whose  name  Mad.  Genzinger 
bore  and  celebrated  instead  of  her  birthda.y,  she  being  a 
Koman  Catholic.  This  letter  is  so  confused,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  know  what  Haydn  in  some  passages  wishes  to  say. 


for  your  name-day,  because  my  wishes  are  too  weak 
and  consequently  can  produce  no  fruit.  I  —  I  must 
wish  in  my  own  behalt,  namely,  for  your  gracious 
Indulgcnee,  for  the  continuance  to  me  of  your  so 
delightful  friendship  and  favor.  This  is  my  warm- 
est wisli  !  Should,  however,  another  wisli  of  mine 
find  acceptance  wiih  you,  it  shall  bo  diat  this  wdsli  of 
mine  be  transformed  into  yours ;  then  I  shall  feel 
certain  that  nothing  else  remains  to  be  wished,  than 
that  I  wish  myself  forever  to  have  the  right  of  call- 
ing myself  Your  Grace's,  &c.,  &c. 

My  most  dutiful  respects 
to  your  Herr  Spouse  and 
entire  family. 

I  expect  an  answer  about  the  pianoforte  day  after 
to-morrow.  Your  Grace  will  also  at  that  time  re- 
ceive the  alterations  in  the  Adagio. 

[The  translator  wishes  the  reader  joy  upon  the 
foregoing  letter  and  hopes  he  will  make  something 
out  of  it.     He  (the  Tr.)  cannot.] 

19. — Hatjdn  to  Mad.  Gemhiger. 

Calais,  Deo.  31,  1790. 
"^      *      *      *      ■:•;■ 

The  change  to  bad  weather  with  uninterrupted 
rain  is  the  cause,  that  I  (at  the  moment  when  I  write 
this)  have  but  just,  this  evening,  reached  Calais  ; 
and  early  tomorrow  morning,  at  7  o'clock,  I  shall 
leave  by  sea  for  London.  I  promised  your  Grace 
to  write  you  from  Brussels,  but  was  unable  to  stop 
there  over  an  hour.  I  am  well,  thanks  to  the  High- 
est, although,  owing  to  fatigue,  the  want  of  regular 
sleep,  and  the  changes  in  food  and  drink,  I  have 
become  somewhat  thinner. 

In  A  few  days  I  will  write  your  Grace  more  par- 
ticularly about  my  journey,  but  to-day  I  pray  you  to 
excuse  me.  I  hope  to  God  that  your  Grace  and 
your  Herr  Spouse,  and  all  the  family  find  yourselves 
well. 

Until  then  I  am,  &c..  &c. 

20. — Hoi/dn   to  Mad.  Genzinffer. 

London,  January  8,  1791. 

*      »      *      »      » 

I  hope  your  Grace  has  already  received  my  last 
letter  from  Calais.  I  ought  to  have  sent  you  some 
news  immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  London  as  I 
promised,  but  I  thought  best  to  wait  a  few  days,  so 
as  to  embrace  more  topics  in  my  communication. 

So  now  I  report,  that  upon  the  1st  inst.,  that  is 
on  New  Year's  day,  after  attending  the  holy  Mass,  I 
went  on  board  ship  at  half  past  7  in  the  morning, 
and  at  5  P.  M.,  thanks  to  the  Highest  I  I  reached 
Dover  sound  and  in  good  condition.  At  first,  for 
four  hours  long,  we  had  hardly  any  wind,  and  the 
ship  moved  so  slowdy  that  during  these  four  hours 
we  made  no  more  than  a  single  English  mile,  of 
which  there  are  from  Calais  to  Dover  24.  Our  ship's 
captain  said  very  crossly,  that  if  the  wind  did  not 
change,  we  should  have  to  spend  the  whole  night  at 
sea.  Luckily  however,  the  wind  rose  about  half-past 
eleven,  and  so  fiivorably,  that  by  4  P.  M.  we  had  left 
22  miles  behind  us.  But  as  we,  on  account  of  its 
being  just  then  ebb-tide,  could  not  come  to  the 
wharf  with  our  great  ship,  there  came  two  smaller 
vessels  from  a  distance  to  meet  us,  in  which  we  plac- 
ed ourselves  and  our  b.aggnge  and  at  last,  notwith- 
standing a  rather  stormy  wind,  came  happily  to  land. 
The  great  ship  remained  five  hours  longer  at  sea,  un- 
til the  rising  tide  enabled  it  to  enter  the  harbor.  Some 
of  the  passengers  being  afraid  to  go  on  board  the 
smaller  vessel  remained  on  the  larger,  but  I  joined 
the  majority.  During  the  entire  passage  I  remained 
above  on  the  vessel  [on  deck],  that  I  might  have 
enough  of  looking  at  that  monstrous  animal — the 
sea.  So  long  as  the  calm  continued  I  had  no  fear; 
but  at  last,  as  the  wind  grew  stronger  and  I  saw  the 
huge  boisterous  waves  rushing  upon  us,  a  slight  anx- 
iety fell  upon  me,  and  with  it  some  degree  of  sickness. 
However  I  conquered  all  this  and,  saving  your  pres- 
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ence,  without  roraiting,  happily  reached  the  shore. 
The  greater  part  were  sicic  and  looked  like  ghosts. 
After  reaching  London,  only,  did  I  really  feel  the 
hardships  of  the  journey.  It  took  two  days  for  me 
to  recover  myself.  Now,  however,  I  am  perfectly 
fresh  and  jolly,  and  engaged  in  seeing  the  boundless- 
ly great  city,  London,  which,  for  its  various  beauties 
and  wonderful  things,  fairly  astounds  one.  I  imme- 
diately made  the  necessary  visits — such  as  to  the 
Neapolitan  and  our  own  Ambassador  —  received  in 
two  days  return  visits  from  them  both,  and  four  days 
ago  dined  with  the  former,  but,  nola  bene,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening — that  is  the  fashion  here. 

My  arrival  caused  a  great  sensation  all  through  the 
city.  For  those  days  I  was  tossed  about  in  all  the 
newspapers.  Every  one  is  curious  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance, I  have  already  had  to  dine  out  six 
times,  and  if  I  would  I  might  have  invitations  for 
every  day,  but  I  must,  firstly,  have  some  regard  to 
my  health  and,  secondly,  for  my  work.  Excepting 
from  the  Milords,  I  allow  no  visits  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  I  dine  at  home  with  Mr. 
Salomon.  I  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  lodging, 
but  dear.  My  landlord  is  an  Italian  and  a  cook, 
who  serves  up  for  me  four  excellent  dishes.  ATe  pay 
each — wine  and  beer  extra  —  1  florin  30  kreutzers  a 
day  —  but  everything  is  dreadfully  dear. 

Yesterday  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  amateur  con- 
cert. I  arrived  rather  late,  and  when  I  presented  my 
ticket,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  shown  into  a 
side  room,  where  I  had  to  wait  until  the  piece  then 
performing  was  finished.  Then  the  door  was  at 
once  opened  and  I  was  taken,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  director,  and  amid  a  general  clapping  of  hands, 
through  the  middle  of  the  hall  to  the  front  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  there  stared  at  and  bepraised  with  quan- 
tities of  English  compliments.  I  was  assured  that 
these  honors  had  not  been  paid  any  one  for  50  years. 
After  the  music,  I  was  taken  to  another  beautiful 
hall  adjoining,  where  a  table  had  been  already  spread 
.  with  200  covers  for  the  entire  company  of  amateurs 
and  a  very  great  number  of  dishes,  and  a  place  left 
for  me  at  the  head.  But  as  I  had  already  the  same 
day  dined  out  and  eaten  more  than  usual,  so  I  ex- 
cused myself  from  this  honor,  on  the  ground  that  I 
did  not  find  myself  quite  well.  However,  in  spite 
of  this,  I  had  to  drink  a  harmonious  toast  toiall  pres- 
ent in  Burgundy  wine,  which  they  returned  and  then 
sent  me  home  in  a  carriage.  All  this,  my  gracious 
lady,  was  very  flattering  to  me  ;  but  still  I  wish  I 
could  for  a  time  fly  away  to  Vienna,  to  obtain  more 
quiet  for  labor,  for  the  noise  in  the  streets  made  by 
all  sorts  of  folks  with  things  to  sell  is  insupportable. 
I  am  indeed  at  work  at  present  upon  Symphonies, 
because  the  text  for  the  opera  is  not  yet  determined 
upon  ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  more  quiet  I  shall  have 
to  hire  a  room  quite  out  of  town.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  go  on  writing,  but  I  fear  missing  the 
opportunity.*  Meantime  with  polite  compliments  to 
your  Herr  Spouse  and  fraulein  Pepi  and  all  the  rest, 
I  am  with  special  respects,  &c.,  &c. 

And  now  a  request  to  your  Grace.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Symphony  in  E6,  which  your  Grace  re- 
turned to  me,  was  forgotten  by  me  in  ray  quarters  at 
home,  or  whether  it  has  been  stolen  from  me  on  the 
way.  But,  as  I  missed  it  yesterday  and  now  have 
great  need  of  it,  I  pray  you  earnes'tly  to  procure  the 
same  from  the  kind  Herr  von  Kees,  have  it  copied 
in  your  house  on  small  post  paper  and  sent  to  me 
through  the  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  Should  Herr 
von  Kees  have  any  hesitation  about  it,  which  I  do 
not  expect,  then  your  Grace  may  send  him  this  letter 
as  authority.  My  address  is  the  following. 
A.  M. 

Mon,  Haydn, 

No.  18  Great  Pulteuey  Street. 

[A  letter   from   Haydn,  dated  July  3,   which    he 
speaks  of  as  "  the  Second  "  has  been  lost,   very  un- 
fortunately,  as  it    no   doubt   contained    matters  of 
especial  interest  to  English  and  American  readers.] 
(To  be  continued.) 
*  i.  e.,  of  sending  the  letter  by  private  hand. 


The  Great  Orchestra  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  at 
len,ijth  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Handel  Orchestra  is  unfit  for 
special  musical  purposes,  and  that  the  gravest 
alterations  are  imperatively  called  for.  before  ap- 
plying it  to  further  uses  —  at  least  such  uses  as 
performances  on  a  gieiantic  scale.  For  the  last 
three  years  circumscription  and  limitation 
around  the  open  space  of  the  orchestra  has  been 
mooted  and  sifted  frequently  and  zealously.  Last 
season  great  expectations  were  entertained  about 
the  felt  awninjj,  which,  nevertheless  had  little  or 
no  effect.  Now,  however,  it  would  appear  that 
the  authorities  are  in  downright  earnest,  since  it 
is  ofBcially  announced  that  "  the  Great  Orchestra 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  complelely  roofed 
in,  and  other  alterations  and  additions  made  to 
the  Centre  Transept,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  acoustic  qualities,  which  will  render 
it  no  less  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  music,  than  it  will  be  unrivalled  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  numbers."  This 
looks  like  business,  or,  more  properly,  a  deter- 
mination to  do  something.  No  doubt  the  direc- 
tors are  now  eager  to  act.  the  surest  proof  of 
this  consists  in  their  acknowledgement  of  past 
sins.  At  the  last  festival,  they  own  to  finding 
out  that  too  much  space  overhead  caused  the 
sound  to  travel  irregularly,  so  that  comple.x  pas- 
sages in  the  choral  pieces  occasionally  became 
confused.  A  similar  result,  it  seems,  was  ob- 
served at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  when  the  Messiah 
was  performed,  this  time  twelvemonth,  under  the 
dome.  In  allusion  to  the  performance  at  the 
Cathedral,  we  are  told  :  "  Although  in  a  few  sit- 
uations the  music  was  effective,  in  the  greater 
portion  it  was  so  uncertain,  from  the  tone  wan- 
dering about  the  lofty  dome  and  being  reverber- 
ated below,  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  keeping  the  orchestra  together,  the  experience 
of  the  performers  being,  that  they  had  rarely  felt 
so  much  difficulty  in  falling  in  with  the  '  swing  ' 
of  the  orchestra."  This  is  as  true  with  regard  to 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  as 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  remedy  is  this : — The 
sides  of  the  orchestra  will  be  about  sixty  feet 
high,  or  nearly  as  high  as  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall.  The  central  part  of  the  orchestra  will  be 
forty  feet  higher,  or  one  hundred  feet,  the  under- 
sides will  be  filled  in  with  bracings,  lined 
with  well-secured  match-boarding,  bound  closely 
together  "  by  ingenious  appliances,  until  the 
■whole  surface  becomes  as  hard  and  as  resonant  as 
a  drum-head."  Very  good,  indeed,  and  perspic- 
uous, and  momentous  to  the  well-being  of  future 
Handel  Festivals.  The  directors,  nevertheless, 
taught  perhaps  by  Blondin,  must  not  jump  at 
the  conclusion,  that  "  it  is  unquestionable  that 
this  addition  to  the  Great  Orchestra  will  render 
it  as  unrivalled  for  its  resonance  as  it  will  be  un- 
equalled for  its  capacity,  and  thus  make  the  Cen- 
tre Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  unapproach- 
able as  a  locale  for  a  great  choral  festival."  Let 
us  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
see  how  far  the  directors  are  justified  in  arriving 
at  this  conclusion. 

No  doubt  the  closing  in  of  the  orchestra,  espe- 
cially at  the  sides,  will  be  an  immense  improve- 
ment, and  will  tend  greatly  to  economize  the 
sound.  Will  it,  however,  effect  rt/Z  that  is  requir- 
ed ?  Will  it  distribute  the  sound  equally  through- 
out the  Centre  Transept,  and  pi-event  it  from 
diverging  into  the  aisles  'i  We  think  not.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  Exeter  Hall  were 
walled-in  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  orchestra 
only,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  structure  was  open 
to  the  surrounding  streets  on  three  sides.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that,  in  that  condi- 
tion, for  all  purposes  of  hearing,  the  hall  would 
be  comparatively  useless.  Would  not  this — with 
a  difference,  it  must  be  allowed — be  a  parallel 
case  with  the  Great  Handel  Orchestra  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  as  newly  modified  and  arranged? 
As  far  as  the  orchestra  is  concerned,  the  acoustic 
principles  are  thoroughly  carried  out.  If  the 
boarding  be  air-tight,  not  a  tone  escapes,  and  the 
whole  volume  of  sound  from  band  and  singers 
is  propelled  into  the  audience  part  of  the  build- 


ing without  loss.  But  directly  it  issues  from  the 
orchestra,  no  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
restrict  the  sound  within  certain  limitations.  It 
is  left  to  roam  at  large  through  the  vast  abysses 
of  the  Palace,  to  wander  unheeded  through  the 
aisles  and  interminable  galleries,  and  soar 
into  the  vitrous  heights  without  chance  of  re- 
turn. This  is  exactly  what  m.ust  take  place.  The 
I'oofing  and  .side  walls  of  the  orchestra  will  neces- 
sarily increase  the  volume  of  sounil,  and  send  it 
with  greater  force  into  the  body  of  the  building, 
thereby  enabling  many  more  persons  to  be  plac- 
ed within  its  focus.  But,  as  before,  the  sound 
ivill  reach  those  who  are  not  well  placed  feebly 
and  indistinctly,  and  little  or  no  effect  be  pro- 
duced. The  four  thousand  performers  to  be 
brought  together  in  June  next,  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce on  many  an  effect  like  that  of  the  seven 
hundred  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  once  again  the  di- 
rectors will  have  to  turn  their  attention  to  fur- 
ther improvements.  The  remedy,  ive  conceive, 
is  simple  enough.  Let  a  space,  of  which  the  or- 
chestra may  be  supposed  to  form  the  base,  be  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  and  roofed  over,  similar  to  the 
orchestra.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  would 
then  constitute  the  breadth  of  the  new  hall,  and 
the  length  might  be  carried  to  the  extreme  south 
front.  Surely  this  would  leave  an  area  vast 
enough  for  any  crowd  that  may  assemble  on  any 
occasion.  No  doubt  the  expense  would  be  en- 
ormous ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  we  prognosticate, 
the  directors  will  be  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  this  arrangement — that  is,  if  they  are  desirous 
that  the  performances  should  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  and  with  expecta- 
tions held  out  by  the  continued  enlargement  of 
band  and  choir. — London  Musical  World. 


Mendelssohn  and  Ms  Letters. 

{From  the  Edinburgh  Review.) 

This  book,  though  it  is  merely  in  one  sense  a  frag- 
ment— at  best  an  episode  belonging  to  a  life  which 
was  a  complete  poem — is  in  every  point  of  view  re- 
mnrkahle,  as  the  uncon.':cious  utterance  of  young 
genius  full  of  hope  and  enjoyment,  in  which  the 
form  bears  a  most  harmonious  proportion  to  the 
matter.  By  no  musician,  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  correction,  has  any  recoid  been  left  compar- 
able to  these  memorials  of  travel,  sent  by  an  artist, 
to  gladden  the  happiest  home  from  which  artist  ever 
went  forth,  to  gather,  to  observe,  and  to  enjoy. — 
Among  the  histories  of  hope  deferred,  of  powers 
wasted,  of  faculties  half  developed,  of  passions  and 
appetites  forced  into  preternatural  activity,  which  the 
biography  of  musicians  includes,  the  virtuous,  bril- 
liant and  successful  career  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
stands  alone  and  apart.  "  The  boy,"  as  Goethe 
well  said,  "  came  into  the  world  on  a  lucky  day." 
He  was  horn  into  a  family  of  easy  fortune  ; — a  fami- 
ly, too,  having  ambitions  and  traditions  belonging  to 
other  lives  than  those  of  the  merchant  and  the  trader. 
Philosophy  and  scholarship  were  connected  with  the 
name  of  Mendelssohn.  It  had  a  place  and  an  honor 
of  its  own,  even  in  that  cold,  cynical  capital,  the  city 
of  Berlin.  His  father  was  a  man  as  earnest  as  lib- 
eral. His  mother  was  superior  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ; — not  merely  in  ordering  her  own  household 
life,  but  in  looking  beyond  it  to  every  influence  and 
enjoyment  from  without,  which  taste  and  art  and 
literature  could  furnish; — a  serene,  cordial  woman, 
as  unpretending  as  she  was  gentle,  who  will  live  in 
the  recollections  of  all  wlio  have  known  her,  by-  that 
tone  of  distinction  in  manner,  in  thought,  and  in  ac- 
quirements, which  help  at  once  to  freshen  and  to 
warm  the  atmosphere  in  which  genius  is  born  and 
nurtured. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  cnltnre  been  more  wisely  and 
liberally  bestowed,  than  in  the  case  of  this  fortunate 
boy.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  aflfection  and  intelligence 
reaped  a  richer  harvest.  He  was  as  gracious  as  he 
was  gifted — evil  seemed  to  glance  aside  from  him — 
temptation  to  get  no  hold  on  him.  He  was  singu- 
larly exact  without  pedantry.  Every  thing  that  he 
acquired  was  ranged  according  to  its  value  in  the 
chambers  of  a  memory  which  nothing  seemed  to  en- 
cumber. H«  learned  with  extreme  ease  and  rapidi- 
ty,— yet  retained  that  which  was  solid  and  serious, 
with  a  steadfastness  rare  in  men  of  so  mercurial  a 
temperament.  Though  he  was  full  of  vivacity  and 
humor,  endowed  with  a  keenness  of  observation  not 
to  be  surpassed,  there  was  not  a  grain  of  mockery  in 
his  composition.  He  delighted  to  admire  and  to 
venerate  ; — from  the  first  to  the  last  he  had  an  un- 
affected relish  and  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  those 
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older  than  himself,  while  he  retained  the  merriment 
of  a  child,  and  liis  sympathy  with  childhood.  In  the 
practice  of  tluit  art  which  lie  exercised  as  naturally 
as  other  men  exercise  the  common  gift  of  speech,  in 
the  ron;nlation  of  his  life,  in  iiis  pul)lic  rcs]ionsibili- 
ties,  and  his  domestic  duties  and  atTections,  the  whole 
career  of  Felix  Mendelssolin  here  the  stamp  of  a 
moral  beauty  and  elevation,  not  common  amons  the 
sons  of  men.  Nothing  vulgar,  aft'eeted,  or  unclean 
could  approach  him  ;  no  ungenerous  thought  ever 
touched  him  ;  he  comhined  the  wit  and  readiness  of 
a  man  of  the  world  with  the  affectionate  simplicity 
of  boyhood.  One  more  universal  in  appreciation, 
more  shrewdly  discriminating,  yet  withal  in  his  own 
jiersonality  intensely  national,  has  rarely  been  born. 
His  tastes  and  aptitude  seemed  hardly  to  have  a 
limit.  He  had  a  painter's  eye  and  a  poet's  heart. 
Everything  tliat  was  good  and  beautiful  in  Art  or  in 
Nature — no  matter  what  the  world,  no  matter  what 
the  climate,  no  matter  what  the  period, — was  not  so 
much  seen  and  studied,  as  possessed  by  him.  He 
■was  a  ready  and  exquisite  linguist,  endowed  with 
that  instinct  for  subtlety  in  language,  of  which  many 
less  perfectly  educated  persons  never  dream.  One 
of  his  last  earthly  exercises,  we  have  been  told,  was 
the  examination  of  a  friend's  son  in  Greek.  He  was 
a  keen  lover  of  literature.  Lastly,  having  exceed- 
ing personal  beauty,  a  face  ot  such  nobility,  brillian- 
cy, and  sweetness  of  expression,  as  defied  the  por- 
trait-painter's art,  the  absence  of  personal  vanity  or 
frivolity  was  as  rare  as  it  was  real.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  by  the  aid  of  the  most  minute  magnifying 
powers,  to  recall  a  flaw,  or  an  inconsistency  of  char- 
acter or  talent.  "Complete"  might  have  been  the 
one  word  written  on  his  tombstone,  could  it  be  ap- 
plied to  any  human  being. 

Complete,  too,  was  his  career  in  all  that  makes 
existence  radiant  and  prosperous.  It  became  obvi- 
ous, at  an  early  period  of  his  boyhood,  that  the  gift 
of  musical  genius  dropped  in  his  cradle  was  the  cen- 
tral one,  round  which  many  other  tastes  and  talents 
grouped  themselves.  The  practical  part  of  his  art 
he  took  up  like  a  sport,  in  livalry  with  his  sister 
Fanny, — one  of  the  most  remarkable  female  musi- 
cians of  her  time.  There  were  excellent  masters  of 
the  science  in  Berlin  ;  and  the  genial  and  and  pro- 
found Zelter,  a  man  brimful  of  intellect  and  idea, 
who  could  hold  his  own  with  even  such  a  correspon- 
dent as  Goethe, — was  the  friend  and  counsellor  to 
whom,  probably,  Mendelssohn  was  the  most  largely 
indebted  for  instruction,  and  to  whose  influence  may 
be  in  part  ascribed  the  tone  and  cast  which  charac- 
terise his  music.  This,  again,  might  possibly,  in  part, 
arise  from  the  peculiar  plight  of  his  art  in  Berlin, 
during  the  period  when  the  boy's  mind  was  moulded. 
The  appointment  of  Spontini  to  a  place  of  trust  and 
emolument,  and  his  repute  as  a  man  insincere  and 
intriguing  as  he  was  courtly,  sharpened  to  opposi- 
tion an  anti-Italian  spirit,  and  contributed  to  turn  an 
imagination,  in  which  fantasy  was  singularly  balanc- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  order,  towards  the  antique  and  rich, 
but  obsolete,  writings  of  the  patriarchs  of  music. — 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  presently  apparent  that 
Mendelssohn's  musical  tendencies  did  not  chime  in 
with  those  of  Berlin.  It  was  his  father's  dream  that 
he  should  become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  birth- 
place ;  but  the  youth  never  took  kindly  to  the  town 
as  a  residence,  nor  the  town  to  him  as  a  composer, 
till  its  captious  inhabitants  were  compelled,  for  very 
shame,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  European  fashion. 
How  it  fell  out,  that  our  England — as  much  decried 
abroad  as  if  this  country  had  not  nourished  Handel's 
mighty  genius,  and  suggested  to  Haydn  the  crown- 
ing inspiration  of  his  life,  and  welcomed  the  prodi- 
gious talent  of  little  Mozart,  and  soothed  the  last 
hours  of  Beethoven,  soured  with  Austrian  neglect — 
furnished  Mendelssohn  with  the  arena  in  which  his 
genius  surprised  all  Europe,  is  a  matter  of  history 
too  well  known  to  need  restatement  here,  though  it 
has  been  too  largely  forgotten  in  the  wholesale  con- 
tempt with  which  musical  Germany  is  pleased  to  re- 
gard musical  England.  He  was  wont  to  refer  with 
exquisite  delight  to  his  first  visit  to  London,  and  to 
his  after  journey  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  during 
which  life-friendships  were  made,  never  to  fail  him. 
But  there  was  something  still  wanting  to  his  educa- 
tion,— the  influence  of  that  spell  of  beauty  and  asso- 
ciation which  belongs  to  Italy  as  to  no  other  country 
under  the  sun  or  moon.  This  volume  is  largely  de- 
voted to  his  impressions  of  the  South,  showered  forth 
for  the  beloved  home-circle.  Taken  as  letters,  in 
themselves,  their  literary  value  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  nothing  more  perfect  has  ever  fallen  from  the 
pen  even  of  those  whose  pen  is  their  only  instrument, 
and  it  is  long  indeed  since  Germany  has  given  us 
any  production  of  equal  interest  and  merit. 


ander  Boucher.  He  was  a  most  eccentric  man,  and 
though,  in  reality,  a  groat  artist,  did  not  despise  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  the  tricks  of  a  "  charhitan  "  to 
produce  eflect.  Spohr,  in  his  autobiography,  relates 
some  amusing  anecdotes  aljont  Boucher,  whom,  in 
1820,  he  met,  on  one  of  his  artistic  travels.  Bearine 
a  striking  resemldance  to  the  great  Napoleon,  be  used 
to  imitate  the  emperor,  not  merely  in  looks  and  ges- 
tures, but  also  in  dress  and  manner,  by  which  means 
lie  endeavored  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people. 
At  LiUc,  for  instance,  lie  announced  his  concert  in 
tiie  following  manner  : — "  Une  malbenrouse  ressem- 
blance  me  force  de  m'expatrier,  je  donnerai  done, 
avant  de  quitter  ma  belle  patrio,  un  concert  d'adieu. 
Je  jouerai  ce  fameux  concerto  de  Viotti,  dont  I'exe'cu- 
tion  a  Paris,  m'a  gagne  le  surnom  de  '  I'Alexandi-e 
des  Violons.' "  Spohr  met  Boucher  in  Brussels, 
and,  while  blaming  him  for  his  quackery,  could  not 
withhold  admiration  for  his  talent.  Boucher  was 
equally  delighted  with  the  performances  of  the  great 
German,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
some  friend  in  Lille,  wherein  the  following  phrase 
occurs  :  "  Enfin,  si  je  suis  comme  on  le  pre'tend,  le 
Napole'on  des  Violons,  M.  Spohr  est  bien  le  Mo- 
reau." — London  paper,  Feb.  I. 


Spohr  and  Boucher. — In  our  last  number  we 
announced  the  death  of  the  celebrated  violinist,  Alex- 


Berlin  Court  Singers. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical 
Worhl  writes  : 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  the  list  of  the 
Uoyal  Establishment,  as  at  present  constituted,  com- 
prises the  names  of  seven  fiiir  chamber-singers,  as 
they  are  entitled  here — to  wit.  Mads.  Sophia  Ltiwe, 
Henrietta  Carl,  Laura  Assandri,  Leopoldine  Herren- 
burg-Tuczek,  Louisa  Koster,  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt,  and  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner.  Only 
two  of  these  ladies  are  still  in  the  service  of  the  muse 
of  Tone — namely,  Mad.  Koster,  who  is  engaged  at 
the  Boyal  Opera  House,  and  Mad.  Jenny  Lind 
Goldschmidt.  Mad.  Jachmann-Wagner  and  Her- 
renburg-Tuczek  though  they  may  sing  now  and  then 
no  longer  pursue  their  profession  regularly.  Hen- 
rietta Carl,  once  such  a  favorite,  especially  among  the 
Magyars,  has  completely  disappeared.  It  is  said 
that  she  died  in  poverty,  after  having  lost  nearly  all 
she  possessed,  in  consequence  of  speculating  in  an 
Italian  Opera  trovpe,  which  she  accompanied  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Wallachia.  Laura  Assandri,  also, 
long  since  gave  up  her  artistic  career,  the  most  bril- 
liant triumphs  of  which  she  achieved  in  Berlin, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  Moscow,  and  played  with 
an  Italian  company  there.  She  afterwards  ''starred" 
some  time  with  Sig.  Salvi — now  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial Opera  House  at  Vienna — in  Breslau,  but  with- 
out producing  any  sensation,  either  before  or  subse- 
quently to  her  Berlin  engagement.  After  playing 
for  some  lime  at  various  second-rate  theatres  in  Italy, 
she  at  last  retired  on  the  money  slie  Iiad  wisely  saved 
out  of  her  earnings.  The  most  brilliant  social  po- 
sition enjoyed  by  any  of  the  above  ladies  is  that  of 
Sophie  Lowe — as  she  is  still  named  in  the  Prussian 
official  list, — who,  since  the  10th  September,  18-t8, 
has  been  the  wife  of  Prince  Friedrich  Lichtenstein, 
Austrian  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal,  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  Governor  of  the  Banah.  According  to 
the  most  trustworthy  reports,  this  once  popular  sing 
er  now  plays  the  part  of  the  great  lady  in  society 
with  as  much  ease  and  witching  grace  as  she  former- 
ly did  that  of  the  Princess  of  Navarre  on  the 
stage. 


ttsital  ^orrespnkitte. 


PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.  March  3. — The  existence 
of  a  school  for  young  ladies,  in  which  the  pupils 
have  superior  advantages  in  music,  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  you  and  your  readers,  and  much  more  so 
to  those  parents  who  wish  this  branch  of  education 
particularly  attended  to.  Having  heard  the  per- 
formance at  Maplewood  last  Tuesday  evening.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  often  that  young  ladies, 
who  are  occupied  so  much  of  their  time  with  other 
studies,  can  show  such  appreciation  and  advancement 
in  the  art.  The  vocal  performances  showed  that  the 
pupils  understood  the  management  of  the  voice,  the 
registers,  breathing,  phrasing,  style  and  effect.  The 
piano  was  played  with  a  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  so  that  the  various  pieces  were  rendered 
with  good  expression.  The  three  teachers  of  music 
are  Messrs.  Ensign.SFeder  and  Hardik; — Mr.  E. 
having  resided  in  New  York  for  many  years  ; — Mr. 


F.,  a  German,  who  spent  some  time  in  London  ;  and 

Mr.  II.,  a  German  of  the  Germans,  whose  execution 

on  the  piano  is  not  often  excelled.  With  these  words 

I  give  you  the  programme,  the  selection  having  been 

made  more  for  popular  effect,  than  as  a  specimen  of 

the  usual  studies. 

Chovua.  Full  School.  "Armyed  in  Cloudu" Shaw 

Grand  March  from  T^xnnhiluser.     Four  Pianos.  .  .Wagner 

Lied— The  Boggai-  Child Oumhert 

Ovei'turo—Jean  do  Paris.    Four  Pianos Hoieidleu 

Aria— ^'By  the  tales  of  war  enchanted,"  from  JesBonda 

Spohr 
Mr.  Feder. 
Solo  and  Chorus — Rondeau,  from  Lea  Huguenots. 

Meyerbeer. 
Duet— "Che  ti  soprcndo,'-  from  Un  annoed  un  giomo. 

Benedict 

Fantasia  for  two  Pianos.    Norma Wels 

Tlieme  Varie.    Vocal Rode 

Overture — Jubel.     Four  Pianos Von  Weber 

Mr.  Kneign  and  Pupils. 
Air  and  Chorus — ''  En  vain  j'espere."  Robert  le  Diable. 

Meyerbeer 

„  ,        la  Last  Hope Gottachalk 

^""o-    )  4  Home - Thalbcrg 

Mr.  Hardik. 
Quartet,  from  Martha.    "Quick  now  fetch  the  spinning 

wheel" Flotow 

Chorus— Full  School.    The  Waking  of  the  Birds.  .Eosaini 


Philadelphia,  March  3. —Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass  was  produced  by  the  choir  of  St.  Augustine's 
Church  on  Fourth  street  on  Sunday  morning  last. 
The  vocal  parts  were  filled  by  the  regular  members 
of  the  choir,  led  by  the  basso,  Mr.  A.  R.  Taylor, 
whose  rich  and  powerfully  sonorous  voice,  unequal- 
led so  far  as  I  know  by  any  other  in  the  country,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  that  attended  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  immortal  work.  Mr.  Thunder  pre- 
sided at  the  organ  and  played  the  accompaniment  in 
that  judiciously  correct  manner  which  characterizes 
all  of  his  performances.  He  was  assisted  by  a  small 
orchestra.  Mr.  T.  has  scarcely  a  rival  among  the 
organists  of  this  city,  and  I  can  say  this  with  the 
more  safety,  since  Mr.  Michael  H.  Cross  {nomen 
praeclarnm  et  illustre  among  Philadelphia  musi- 
cians), who  at  one  time,  while  organist  at  St.  John's 
Church  in  Thirteenth  street,  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  first  in  the  city,  now  directs  the  choir  of 
another  church,  where  the  field  for  display  of  his 
abilities  is  not  by  any  means  extended  ;  so  that  it 
has  escaped  the  minds  of  many  how  fine  a  perform- 
er this  gentleman  is.  I  do  not  desire  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  performances  of  these 
two  gentlemen.  They  are  both  very  fine  musicians, 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  that  word,  and  pro- 
fessionally and  socially,  are  fit  models  for  imitation. 
Their  respective  styles  are  so  different,  withal  pos- 
sessing each  its  many  features  of  excellence,  that  any 
comparison  would  indeed  be  "  odorous."  In  this 
connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  on  Wednesday 
next  at  the  Cathedral  Chapel  in  Logan  Square,  a 
Mass  of  Mr.  Cross's  composition  will  be  produced. 
I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it,  but  judg- 
ing from  reliable  report,  it  is  a  work  of  more  than* 
mediocre  excellence. 

Gottschalk  gave  two  concerts  here  last  week,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  pianoforte  artists  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Troupe,  who  all  sang  very  carelessly, 
and  introduced  inferior  substitutes  upon  the  pro- 
o-ramme  to  a  reckless  degree.  Some  of  our  critics  have 
gone  into  ecstatic  raptures  over  Gottschalk,  proclaim- 
ing him  the  greatest  living  pianist;  he  is  certainly  a 
very  brilliant  player  and  has  composed  a  number  of 
charming  morceaux,  which  possess  great  merit  for 
their  exquisite  and  original  beauties  ;  but  he  is  not 
the  master  of  the  instrument,  nor  the  developer  of  its 
capabilities  that  Thalberg  is  ;  and  the  critic  betrays 
a  lack  of  discrimination  who  presumes  to  compare 
one  with  the  other. 

The  Germania  Eehearsals  have  not  been  as  num- 
erously attended  this  winter  as  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  steady  and  pertinacious  succession  of  in- 
clement Saturdays.  The  last  Rehearsal  was  the  first 
of  this  season  that  was  blessed  with  a  clear  sky,  and 
as  a  consequence  a  well-filled  hall  greeted  the  eyes  of 
Mr.   Senfz  and  his  associates  at  the  regular  hour. — 
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Tlie  programme  was  the  following  : — 

1.  Overture.  "  La  0az7/L  Lafira" Ropsini 

*2.  Solo.     Flute.     Mr   Droughmann Fahrbach 

3.  Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber 

4.  Adagio.  Symphony  No.  1 Kalhwofja, 

5.  Overture;  "In  the  Ilebiides" Mendelssohn 

C).  Aria.     Indra Flotow 

7.  Fina'e  :  '-.^riel.  T)nu<;liter  of  the  Air" Baeh 

8.  Galop.  ''Villa  Coloona Speer 

I  confes.s  to  Ji  renewed  sensation  of  delight  every 
time  I  hear  the  charming  little  La  Gazza  Ladia 
overture  "  ever  fresh  and  ever  young"  like  all  its 
composer's  works  ;  who  writes  overtures  like  Ros 
sini  ?  Mr.  Dronphraann's  flute  solo  was  performed 
with  great  facility  of  execution,  though  a  flute  is 
hardly  of  suflicicnt  power,  to  excite  much  interest  in 
a  large  concert  hall,  after  the  performance  of  a  noisy 
overture.  A  clarinet  solo  by  Mr.  StoU,  who  "  offi- 
ciates" at  that  instrument  so  ahly,  would  have  been 
more  acceptable.  The  Adagio  from  the  Kalliwoda 
Symphony  is  a  gem  of  marvellous  beauty; — this 
movement  is  the  only  one  with  which  Philadelphia 
audiences  are  familiar,  and  judging  from  it,  the  Sym- 
phony must  be  a  work  of  classical  excellence.  It  is 
marked  by  that  exquisite  grace,  and  the  total  absence 
of  all  trivialities  which  are  the  especial  qualities  of 
all  that  this  composer  has  produced.  Numbers  were 
astonished  to  find  anything  approaching  melody  in 
any  thing  with  the  name  of  '*  Bach"  upon  it.  The 
finale  to  the  Opera  of  "Ariel,"  (by  the  Italian  Bach, 
I  believe),  contains  bold  and  vigorous  instrumenta- 
tion which  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  listen  to. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Thomas's  last  Soiree,  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  was  very  well  attended,  and 
the  performance  was  satisfactory.  Mekcutio. 

Jfotg^fs  lonrnal  of  Sliisit. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  8,  1869. 

Music    in    this     Number.  —  Continuation     of     IlandePs 
"Messiah." 

Commemoration  of  Victory. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  last  Saturday  evening,  was  a 
fit  musical  expression  of  our  joy  and  gratitude 
for  the  series  of  victories  -which  have  at  last 
turned  back  the  tide  of  insolent  rebellion  and 
inspired  the  sacred  cause  of  Union,  AVestern 
civilization  and  free  institutions  with  new  hope 
new  life  and  energy.  Never  have  the  walls  of 
the  Music  Hall  rung  with  the  music  of  so  live  an 
occasion  ;  and  never  has  each  inspiring  sound 
there  found  such  thrilling,  heartfelt  response  in 
audience  so  large  and  representative  of  the  best 
life  and  culture  of  this  patriotic  and  progressive 
people.  Every  seat  was  filled ;  every  face  glow- 
ed with  sympathetic  fervor ;  the  singers  and  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  looked  as  if  their  hearts 
■were  in  their  work,  as  if  what  they  were  about 
to  do  were  no  task,  but  a  spontaneous  irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm ;  the  simple  decorations  of  the 
stage,  too,  consisting  of  flags  culminating  in  a 
wreath  encircling  the  motto  "  Te  Deura,"  the 
whole  forming  a  fine  background  to  the  noble 
statue  of  Beethoven,  who  is  certainly  in  place 
where  Victory  means  Freedom,  were  tastefullv 
suggestive.  (The  decorations  were  by  Mr. 
Roethe). 

To  make  all  perfect  and  to  bring  the 
theme  directly  home  to  us,  it  chanced  that  Col. 
Lee  and  other  brave  oflicers  of  the  20th,  had 
arrived  homo  only  the  evening  before  from  their 
captivity  in  Richmond  since  the  black  affair  of 
Ball's  Bluff.  Their  entrance  with  the  Governor 
and  his  staff,  amid  patriotic  strains  from  the  or- 
chestra, and  the  repeated  cheers  of  the  whole 
house,  made  an  enlivening  episode  to  begin  with ; 


which  the  singing  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,"— the  solo  of  each  verse  given  out  with  fer- 
vor by  Mi.ss  Washburn,  and  the  whole  choir 
joining  in  the  refrain,  with  orchestra, — carried 
up  to  a  fine  climax. 

Then  commenced  the  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum  " 
by  Handel.  It  was  compo.sed  in  1743  (two  vears 
later  than  the  "  Me.s.siah")  to  commemorate  a 
victory  gained  by  the  English  and  Austrian  arms 
over  the  French,  and  has  ever  since  been  cher- 
ished as  the  traditional  voice  of  national  thanks- 
giving in  times  of  victery  among  the  English. 
It  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  work,  has  the  large 
characteristic  traits  of  Handel,  is  massive  and 
grand  in  the  general  style  of  its  choruses,  and 
not  wanting  in  solos,  trios,  &e.,  which  if  not  pe- 
culiarly taking  to  more  modern  ears,  will  re- 
ward a  closer  attention  by  considerable  intrinsic 
beauty  and  expressive  rendering  of  their  texts. 
Yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  counted  among  Han- 
del's greatest  works  ;  its  importance  is  more  his- 
torical and  accidental,  than  intrinsically  artistic  ; 
and  the  best  effects  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
it,  the  grander  moments,  are  all  recognized  at 
once  as  echoes  out  of  his  "  Israel,"  "  Messiah  "  and 
other  best  known  works  ;  there  is  but  little  in  it 
that  is  original  and  distinctive  as  compared  with 
them.  But  it  is  the  same  old  Handel,  massive, 
glorious  and  strong,  voicing  the  swelling  emotions 
of  a  whole  people.  He  is  never  amiss  where  all 
Humanity  would  speak  ;  never  far  short  of  the 
full  height  of  a  great  occasion.  In  such  hours 
we  unfurl  his  fugual  folds  of  harmony  upon  the 
breeze  as  naturally  as  we  do  the  glorious  Stars 
and  Stripes.  If  we  had  not  his  greatest  work, 
we  had  at  any  rate  his  style,  his  voice,  his  "  large 
utterance,"  and  all  appropriate  and  inspired  by 
victory.  The  ritual  character  pf  the  text,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  some  restraint  upon  that 
inspiration.  The  words  of  the  "  Te  Deum,"  are 
in  fact  the  English  Church  version  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mass,  furnishing  many  admirable  texts  of 
praise,  confession  of  faith,  prayer,  but  ending  in 
ratber  an  anticlimax  for  the  musician,  in  the 
prayer  :  " Let  me  never  he  confounded" 

A  stirring  trumpet  call  introduces,  and  is 
worked  into  the  whole  accompaniment  of  the  first 
chorus:  We  proke  Thee,  O  Lord,  which,  like 
all  the  choruses,  is  in  five  parts  (two  soprani),  in 
the  martial  key  of  D  major,  opening  in  full  plain 
chords ;  and  then  the  Altos  lead  off  in  a  florid 
theme,  which  is  clinched  by  the  "  we  praise 
thee "  s  of  the  whole  by  way  of  Amen,  and 
then  answered  and  worked  up  briefly  in  fugue 
form.  Very  solemn  and  grand  is  the  coming  in 
of  the  whole  mass  in  B  major  at  We  acknowledge 
Thee,  and  again,  after  a  pause  filled  with  pulsing 
instrumental  chords,  in  F  major  ;  and  it  comes 
round  again  to  whence  it  started  in  the  closing 
symphony  with  the  trumpet  calls.  The  next 
chorus :  All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  has 
the  same  orchestral  figure  with  the  war  duet  in 
"  Israel,"  and  responds  sonorously  to  the  exhor- 
tation of  a  sentence  of  Alto  solo. 

Next  a  semi-chorus  (soprano,  tenor  and  bass) 
utters  the  words:  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud, 
with  a  degree  of  touching  pathos,  which  secures 
at  least  by  contrast  the  full  splendor  of  the  most 
inspiring  number  in  the  whole  work,  the  chorus: 
To  Thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continualli/ 
do  cry;  which  consists  of  the  perpetual  reitera- 
tion of  the  phrase  "  continually  "  (the  very  cad- 
ence to  which   one  could  scarcely  help  speaking 


the  word,  if  he  only  read  it  from  a  dictionary), 
against  the  solid  level  background,  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parts,  of  the  words  Holy,  holy.  This 
too  is  in  D  ;  and  the  winding  up,  after  the  last 
of  three  pauses  of  a  full  bar,  on  the  words : — 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full,  in  B  minor,  modulat- 
ing back  to  D,  swells  the  full  tide  yet  higher. 
Certainly  a  vast  deal  of  grandeur  and  of  splen- 
dor got  out  of  such  very  simple  means  !  And 
yet  we  are  far  from  feeling  it  to  be  one  of  Han- 
del's greatest  choruses,  or  from  agreeing  with  the 
author  of  "Handel  Studies,"  that  it  is  the  great- 
est Sanctus  existing  in  musical  art.  Of  the  fol- 
lowing choruses,  the  most  impressive  are  :  When 
thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  Death  (very 
slow,  minor,  with  rich  modulation)  followed  in- 
stantly by  a  brilliant  Allegro :  Thou  didst  open 
the  kingdom.,  &c.,  full  of  roulade  fragments,  toss- 
ed about  among  the  different  voices,  like  sun 
gleams  on  the  laughing  watersj;  and,  better  still, 
with  trumpet  introduction  and  accompaniment: 
Day  by  day  loe  magnify  thee.  The  final  chorus 
is  by  no  means  the  strongest,  although  its  last 
utterance  of  the  prayer :  Let  me  never  be  con- 
founded, grave  and  solemn,  after  a  long  pause,  is 
one  of  those  sublime  closing  cadences  which  you 
might  hear  in  any  of  his  oratorios,  but  which 
never  dulls  by  repetition,  and  is  like  the  great 
seal  of  Handel,  chancellor  in  the  realm  of  har- 
mony, affixed  to  the  work. 

The  choruses  were  in  the  main  well  sung,  and 
with  spirit,  although  sometimes  in  some  portion 
of  the  vocal  forces  betraying  a  failure  of  unani- 
mous" attendance  in  rehearsals.  The  solo  pass- 
ages were  very  acceptably  rendered  by  fresh  and 
satisfactory  voices,  all  taken  from  the  ranks  and 
new  to  the  audience,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  tenor  from  New  York.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  a  remarkably  round,  sonorous,  musical 
bass  voice,  with  which,  though  slightly  husky  that 
evening,  he  gave  good  effect  to  the  trumpet  air : 
Thou  art  the  King  oj  Glorg,  and  the  expressive 
but  not  striking  melody  :  When  thou  tookest  upon 
thee  to  deliver.  His  intonation  is  true,  his  manner 
chaste  and  natural ;  but  there  is  need  of  schooling, 
and  some  slips  in  time  had  to  be  covered  up  by 
the  qnick  providence  of  conductor  and  orchestra. 
The  Trio  :  Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand,  is  really 
beautiful  and  marked  by  some  original  traits. 
The  Alto  part  was  delivered  tastefully,  in  a  warm, 
sweet  voice,  by  Miss  Fitch,  with  which  the  tenor 
(Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  bass  (Mr.  Whitney) 
blended  richly  and  harmoniously.  Miss  Gran- 
ger's fresh  and  clear  Soprano  was  limited  to 
bits  of  solo  in  a  Quartet  and  choruses,  and  al- 
ways told  with  excellent  effect. 

The  Te  Deum  was  not  too  long  to  be  enjoyable, 
and  left  the  audience  in  anything  but  a  sleepy 
condition,  as  the  lively  social  buzz  and  aspect  of 
the  hall  testified  during  the  intermission.  But  if 
anything  was  wanting  in  the  first  part,  it  was 
more  than  made  good  in  the  second,  the  inspiring, 
glorious  "  Hymn  of  Praise "  by  Mendelssohn. 
Here  the  orchestra,  the  full  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra of  Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor  of  the  whole, 
had  full  play  at  last,  in  that  long  introductory 
Symphony  and  those  graphic  accompaniments  to 
the  entire  Cantata,  which  are  among  the  finest 
triumphs  of  modern  instrumentation.  We  need 
not  enter  into  any  description  of  the  work,  it  has 
been  so  often  discussed  in  these  columns  when  it 
has  been  produced  before.  It  touches  every  key 
of  praise  and  thankfulness,  from  the  most  trum- 
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pet-tongued  to  the  most  tender,  sweet  and  trust- 
ful, like  the  exquisite  second  movement  of  the 
Symphonj',  which  we  never  heard  our  orchestra 
play  better,  and  the  Duet  and  Chorus:  /  loailed 
for  the  Lord,  which  Miss  Granger  an<l  Miss 
Washburn  rendered  to  a  charm,  the  choral  waves 
rolling  in  richly  and  smoothly,  so  tliat  it  was  im- 
peratively encored.  Mr.  Simpson  has  cultivated 
his  sweet,  sympatlietic  tenor  to  a  really  artistic 
style,  since  we  first  heard  him  in  our  Ilandel 
Festival,  and  he  rendered  the  dramatic  scene  of 
Walcliman,  will  the  nii^ht  snon  paxn?  with  much 
expression.  The  answering  Soprano  :  The  night 
is  departing,  brightening  into  the  major,  and  lead- 
ing in  the  magnificent  and  dazzling  chorus,  was 
hardly  powerful  enough ;  but  the  impression  on 
the  whole  was  grand.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
throughout  did  their  work  admirably  well  and 
with  a  will,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  thing 
waxed  more  and  more  exciting  as  it  went  on. — 
And  so  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  our 
Music  Hall  occasions.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  these  two  works  may  soon  be  heard  again  V 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — The  instru- 
ments have  never  sounded  better,  in  Quintet  or  Quar-' 
tet,  than  on  Wednesday  eveninpr,  and  seldom  has  the 
Chickerinp;  hall  hoen  better  filled,  or  audience  looked 
better  pleased. 

1.  Quintet  in  E  ttat,  op.  4 Beetle  oven 

^    Allegro.  Andante,  Scherzo,  Finale. 

2.  Grand  Scene  and  Air  from  Der  Frei.schiitz Weber 

Miss  Louise  Adams. 

3.  Concerto  for  Clarinet  in  A,  op.   107,  tirst  movement. 
(Fir.st  time) Mozart 

Thoni.ap  Kyan. 

4.  B.illad — '•  The  way  to  Paradise'' J.  Blumenthal 

Miss  Loui&e  Adams. 

5-  Sixth  Quartet  in  C Mozart 

Introduction  and   .411efj:ro.  .\d:igio,    Minuetto,  Finale 
Allegro. 

Beethoven's  early  Quintet,  so  happy  and  so  health- 
ful in  its  first  movement,  and  so  artistically  perfect 
in  tlie  clear  workiutr  of  its  theme  through  all  the 
parts;  so  profoundly  full  of  feeling  in  the  Andante; 
so  playfnl,  like  a  kitten  in  the  sun.s!iine,  in  the  first 
Trio  of  the  Minuetto;  rushing  like  a  swift  hri^dit 
river  in  the  finale — was  rendered  with  remavkahle 
clearness  and  spirit ;  the  instruments  were  in  excel- 
lent tune  ;  and  ScHUT.TZE,  in  the  first  violin  part, 
played  most  beautifully,  alike  in  the  pathetic  An- 
dante and  in  the  even,  rapid  figures  of  the  finale. 

The  Clarinet  Concerto  brnuirht  quite  a  little  or- 
chestra in  pl;iy — besides  the  Quartet,  an  extra  'cello, 
J  flute  and  a  pair  of  liorns.  It  is  thorouffhly  Mo- 
zartish,  not  ])eculiarly  orijjinal  for  him,  but  spontan- 
eous, brilliant  and  enjoyable,  and  taxing  both  the 
higher  and  lower  registers  of  the  most  voice-like  of 
wind  instruments,  with  florid  passajjes,  to  which  Mr. 
Ryan  showed  himself  fully  and  easily  equal.  The 
Quartet  by  Mozart,  one  of  tlie  finest  of  the  dozen, 
was  very  happy  in  the  rendering. 
-  Miss  Louise  Adams  has  a  voice  of  great  sweet- 
ness in  the  middle  range,  a  little  forced  and  thick  in 
the  highest  tones,  and  a  well  connected  legato  style, 
which  told  very  expressively  in  the  prayer  portion  of 
the  Fret/scliiitz  scene,  which  she  sang  in  Italian.  Her 
intonation  is  true,  and  her  execution  good  and  taste- 
ful. Her  enunciation  of  words,  both  Italian  and 
English,  is  remnrkalily  clear  and  just.  The  some- 
what sentimental  ballad  by  Blumenthal,  very  French 
in  its  conception  as  well  as  subject,  is  hardly  worth 
the  repetition  which  was  so  eagerly  demanded  ;  but 
it  was  a  highly  creditable  specimen  of  ballad  sing- 
ing. One  regrets  to  feel  that  the  Chamber  Concerts 
are  drawing  to  an  end  for  this  year  ;  the  eighth  and 
last  will  be  given  on  Wednesday,  the  19th. 

Afteknoon  Concerts. — The  Orchestral  Union 
had    a   bright   day    and    another   crowded    Hall   on 
Wednesday.     This  w.as  the  programme. 
1    Overture — '*  Ruy  Bias," Mendelssohn 

2.  Symphonv  No.  6,  ISurpri.se) Haydn 

3.  Concert  Waltz — "  Friihlings  Fantasien  " Qniig"! 

4.  Bridal  Procession — From  '^  Lohengrin." Wagner 

5.  Grand  Finale — From  the  Opera  ^'  Maritana  " 

W.  V.  Wallace 

6.  Overture — ^' Fra  Iliavolo.', Auher 

The  "  Ruy  Bias  "  overture  pleases  us  more  and 
more  with  every  repetition  ;  it  is  so  dramatic,  so 
consistent  and  concise,  saying  just  what  it  means  to 
and  no  more,  and  so  thoroughly  musical,  that,  differ- 
ent as  it  is  from  all  the  other  overtures  of  Mendels- 
sohn, we  can  enjoy  it  quite  as  'much.  -  It  was  nicely 
rendered.       So  was   the    "  Surprise "   Symphony, 


which, however  hacknied  and  anything  but  a  surprise 
to  cars  familiar,  charms  a  fresh  audience  by  its 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  statement,  in  short  by 
being  so  like  father  Haydn  and  nobody  else. 

Do  not  forget  the  fourth  and  Ir/xl  of  the  Philbnr- 
mnnic  Concci'ts,  which  takes  ]ilnce  this  avcning.  I''(U' 
soloists  Mr.  Zerraiin  announces  Wii.li.vm  Mason, 
the  distinguished  pianist,  who  will  perform  a  Fnntiisin 
by  Schubert  (arranged  for  piano  and  orchestra  by 
Liszt),  and  a  couple  of  his  own  sparkling  composi- 
tions; and  Mr.  W.  Schui.tze,  who  will  play  a 
Violin  Concerto  ("  Mititaire  ")  by  Alard.  The 
orchestra  will  continue  the  scries  of  Beethoven  Rym- 
jilinnies  where  they  left  ofl^',  by  giving  us  the  No.  8, 
and  will  open  ami  close  the  Concert  with  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  and  the  '*  Oberou  "  over- 
tures. 

The  next  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  offers 
Mozart's  "  .Jupiter  "  Symphony,  Spohr's  overture  to 
"  Jessonda  "  (shall  we  not  some  time  have  his 
"  Faust  "  7),  and  a  new  ccncert  Waltz  bv  Strauss, 
called  "  Spirals  " — it  ought  to  be  a  Fugae,  to  justify 
the  title. 

Toronto,  C.  W. — One  of  the  local  p;ipcrs  has 
the  following  notice  of  the  death  of  a  well-known 
music-dealer. 

We  announce  with  genuine  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Abra- 
HAM  NoEoHElMER.  which  took  idace  at  Ramberg.  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  ISth  of  January,  ihough  Mr.  Nordheinier  has  been 
long  ill,  and  his  decease  is  not  an  une.\pected  event,  the  close 
of  his  career  will  be  a  source  of  sorrow  to  many  of  onr  most 
estimable  citizens.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Memelsdorf,  Ba- 
varia, in  1S17-  He  receiveil  a  complete  musical  education, 
and  excelled  both  as  a  violinist  and  a  vocalist.  In  1839  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  brother.  Dr.  J.  Nordheimer,  Professor  of 
Orientjil  languages,  attached  to  the  Univeriity  of  New  Yorlt. 
and  in  1842.  came  to  Kingston  and  established  himself  in  the 
music  and  musical  instrument  busine.ss.  In  1S44.  after  ttie 
removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Kingston,  Mr.  Nord- 
heimer first  saw  that  Toronto  wcnid  offer  him  a  larger  field, 
and  removed  here.  He  opened  his  first  shop  on  King  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  place  of  business,  .and  with  his 
younger  brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Nordheimer,  as  his  partner,  the 
trade  of  the  firm  grew  with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  soon  extended  beyond  Toronto,  andfri>m  time 
to  time,  branches  were  opened  in  Hamilton,  London,  and 
more  lately,  Montrejil.  Money  .accumulated  rapidly  iu  their 
hands,  and  unlike  many  residents  of  Canada  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, Messrs.  Nordheimer  had  no  ttrought  of  investing  it 
at  a  distance  from  the  source  where  it  was  drawn.  The  ^Ia8- 
onic  Buildings  on  Toronto  street,  with  the  fine  Masoi'ic  Lodge 
rooms,  testify  to  the  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  firm,  as  dis- 
played in  this  city,  and  Nordheimer's  Music  H.all  iu  Utontreal 
is  probably  the  fioest  public  room  in  the  Province.  In  .June, 
1859,  Mr.  Abraham  Nordheimer  became  afflicted  with  asthma, 
coTnplicated  by  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1860  went  to  jlurope  for  native  air  and  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice, accompanied  by  his  estimable  wife,  sister  of  Messrs. 
llossin,  and  one  of  hit  four  children.  He  visited  many  of  the 
German  baths,  but  with  little  beneficial  effect.and  on  the  18th 
ult  death  closed  the  scene.  In  addition  to  many  excellent 
qualitiss  in  business  and  family  relations,  Mr.  Nordheimer 
was  a  sincere  friend  to  human  liberty  and  progress. 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin  have  opened  a  new 
sales-room  for  their  excellent  Melndcons,ll!irmoninms 
&c.,  at  No.  274  Washington  Sti-cct,  directly  over  tlie 
Pianoforte  rooms  of  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Davis. 


Berlin. — Gluck's  Armida  has  again  become  a 
stock-piece  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  and  the 
last  representation  of  it  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  love  for  sterling  music  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Ber- 
lin. The  bouse  was  crowded,  and  among  the  audi 
ence  wae  Meyerbeer,  who  followed  every  note  with 
the  most  unflagging  attention,  and  applauded  Mad. 
Koster,  as  Armida,  to  the  echo.  Indeed,  Mad. 
Koster  fully  merited  ail  the  applause  thus  lavished 
on  her  by  the  celebrated  maestro,  and  was  enthusias- 
tically called  on  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  Mad. 
Harriers-Wippcrn  was  Lueinda,  and  Mile,  de  Ahna, 
the  Fury,  Hate.  Both  were  good,  though  they  might 
have  been  better,  especially  Mile,  de  Ahna,  who,  at 
limes,  was  somewhat  unsteady.  The  male  charac- 
ters were  satisfactorily  represented  by  Herren  Krause, 
Kriiger,  Bctz,  Salomon,  and  Ffister.  The  orchestra 
went  splendidly,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Taubert. 
Another  very  good  performance  was  that  of  I'obert 
te  Dial>le,  which  drew,  as  it  always  does,  an  excellent 
house.  Mile.  Lucca  appeared  as  Alice,  and  Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern  as  Isabella,  both  producing  a 
highly  favorable  impression.  Among  the  other 
works  played  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  during  the 
past  fortnight  have  been  Lohoncpin,  Nunnahal,  and, 
in  remembrance  of  poor  Marschner,  Tempter  und 
,Tudln. 

Herr  Emil  Naumann's  opera  Die  MUhlenTiexe,  has 
proved  a  success  at  the  Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches 
Theatre,  despite  the  libretto,  which  is  somewhat  spun 
out,  and  therefore  wearisome.  Meyerbeer  was  pres- 
ent at  the  fourth  performance,  and- spoke  of  the  work 
in  very  flattering  terms.     Another  novelty,  also  suc- 


cessful at  the  same  thentre,  is  a  little  operetta  entitled 
Der  Miislkfi:in<t,  music  anil  words  by  Richard  GeiiCe, 
who  has  alrciidy  made  himself  a  name  licre  by  several 
important  works.  The  music  is  fresh,  spirited,  and 
free  from  anylhing  forced  or  far  fetched.  It  possesst^s 
moreover,  the  great,  and  uow-a-days,  rather  iiniisiiiil 
charm  of  originality.  Eacli  scpiiraie  nuinl)cr  con- 
tains bcaulies  which  keep  the  atteiiliou  of  tiic  audience 
constantly  on  the  ipii  vire.  The  artists  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  and  the  curtain  fell  amid  loud 
aiiplauso. 

Iu  llie  way  of  concerts,  one  of  the  most  important 
lately,  was  the  si'coiid  Suiiea  for  chamber  music, 
given  by  Herren  Oertling  and  Lauge.  A  griMt  fault 
of  the  programme  was,  however,  the  fact  of  its  con- 
taining too  much  that  was  new,  and  too  little  tliat 
was  old.  It  is  impossible  for  even  the  best  mnsiclaii.s 
to  digest  so  many  novelties  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening,  ami  conscquenily  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  tlie  general  public  arc  totally  unable  to  do 
so.  AsaniUunil  result,  they  become  tired  ami  list- 
less. Among  the  pieces  played  was  RafFs  Duet 
Sonata,  which,  though  a  fine  work  in  its  first  move- 
ment, degenerates,  at  last,  into  hollow  bathos  and 
mere  caricature.  Luhr's  quartet  in  A  is  a  still  more 
uninteresting  production.  The  third  iiovehy,  a 
Serenade  for  Violin,  by  Damrosch,  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory. The  only  ]iieccs  which  iqipearcd  to  afford 
the  audience  any  pleasure  were  Schubert's  "  Ave 
Maria,"  and  Waltz  in  A  minor;  arranged  by  Liszt. 
They  were  admiralily  played  by  Herr  Lange.  The 
vocal  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  entrusted  to  a 
3'oung  beginner.  Mile.  Hanscbteck,  who  possesses  an 
agreeable  voice,  and  with  a  due  amount  of  study  and 
proper  instruction,  may  one  day  o.icupy  a  high 
position. — Corr.  London  Musical  World. 

London. 

Historical  Pianoforte  Concerts. — The  Times 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Concerts  given  at  Willis's  Rooms  by  Herr  Ernst 
Pauer,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  by  example  the  his- 
tory and  jirogress  of  pianoforte  music  from  the  earli- 
est period  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  to  exemplify 
the  decadence  of  Art. 

The  age  in  which  we  live,  according  to  Herr  Pauer, 
is  one  "  of  decadence  ; "  and  he  intends  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  "  show  the  dangerous  point  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  and  teach  us  how  to  guard  against  the 
elements  of  decay  " — which  elements  are  somewhat 
vaguely  defined  as  "  want  of  character  in  composi- 
tion and  the  too  frequent  use  of  arpeggio  ertects 
combined  with  the  unceasing  use  of  the  petlnl."  To 
this  su!>ordinate  feature  of  his  design,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, we  are  indebted  for  the  admission  into  the 
programme  of  certain  works  of  rather  questionable 
merit — as,  for  instance,  the  fantasia  in  C  mtijor  of 
Schubert  (Op.  15),  a  conifiosition  by  no  means 
worthy  of  that  undoubted  musical  genius.  A  more 
rambling  and  incoherent  piece  has  seldom  perplexed 
the  fingers  of  a  "  virtuoso  "  or  tormented  the  ears  of 
an  audience.  The  introduction  of  a  part  of  Schu- 
bert's own  song  of  "  The  Wanderer  "  in  the  midst 
of  it,  for  the  sake  of  some  ineffective  variations,  less 
mends  the  matter  than  conjures  up  a  vision  of  "  The 
Wanderer  "  in  a  wilderness.  What  Herr  Pauer,  in 
his  well  got  up  analysis,  says  of  the  finale  in  this 
fantasia — viz.,  that  it  is  "  weak  find  poor  in  inven- 
tion," applies  with  equal  force  to  the  entire  work, 
which  is  quite  as  thankless  as  it  is  difficult  to  cxecnte. 
If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  talented  pianist  to 
prove  that  Schubert,  though  a  genius,  w.as  at  times  a 
had  composer,  he  would  have  succeeded  triumphant- 
ly. The  other  representatives  of  the  "  fourth  period  " 
("from  1820  to  the  present  time"),  in  Saturday's 
programme,  were  MM.  Thnlberg  and  Henselt,  both 
of  whom  are  still  living.  Thcs]iecimen  of  M.  Thal- 
berg  was  his  Barcarole,  Op.  GO  ;  that  of  M.  Henselt 
his  variations  on  Dulcamara's  song  in  the  Elisir 
d'Amore,  Op.  1  —  the  first  of  which  Herr  Pauer 
entitles  "  a  perfect  gem,"  the  second  "  a  glorious  first 
work."  Henselt,  nevertheless,  is  at  the  most  an 
humble  disciple  of  Thnlberg,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  he  has  had  to  do  with  the  "  pro- 
gress "  of  the  art  of  pianoforte  composition.  Indeed 
but  for  the  eulogistic  pnragraph  allotted  to  himself  in 
general  and  his  "  variiitions  "  in  particular,  we  should 
have  been  justified  in  concluding  that  Herr  Pauer 
intended  to  adduce  this  composer  and  his  work  as 
further  signs  of  the  "  decadence  "  which  he  laments. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  composer  that  ever  existed  has 
made  such  an  exaggerated  use  of  "  arpeggio  effects  " 
as  iVI.  Thalberg  ;  and  though  the  Barcarole  is  as 
favorable  a  specimen  of  his  manner  as  the  variations 
on  Dulcamara's  air  are  an  unfiivorable  specimen  of 
the  m.nnner  of  M.  Henselt,  it  still  has  hardly  intrin- 
sic worth   enough   fo   figure   in   a   programme   the 
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avowed  end  of  which  is  "  instraction." 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  these  illustrations  of 
the  "  fourth  period  '  were  the  least  suggestive  of  any. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  read  a  lesson,  however, 
whether  intended  or  not  intended.  Performed,  as 
they  were,  on  a  magnificent  "concert-grand,"  with 
all  the  modern  appliances,  a  hint  was  gently  conveyed 
that  the  probable  authors  of  the  "  decadence  "  in 
question  are,  indirectly,  no  other  than  the  pianoforte 
manufacturers.  These  industrious  inventors,  by  the 
mechanical  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought 
their  instruments,  have  enabled  a  vast  number  of 
players  and  writers  to  make  an  imposing  display, 
who,  on  the  old  harpsichord,  or  even  on  the  earlier 
pianos,  would  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  emerging 
from  the  depths  of  insignificance — besides  holding 
out  temptations  to  more  sterling  professors  of  the 
art  to  consider  the  means  rather  than  the  end, the  man- 
ner rather  than  the  matter,and  to  look  to  the  exhibition 
of  mechanical  dexterity  and  the  complex  multiplica- 
tion of  mechanical  "  effects  "  as  the  worthier  objects 
of  ambition.  Herein  unquestionably  consists  the 
Baal-worship  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  has 
brought  the  art  of  pianoforte  composition  to  so  com- 
paratively low  an  ebb.  Happily  a  reaction  is  taking 
place,  and  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  Herr  Pauer  has 
been  among  its  most  active  promoters — "  Schumann- 
ism  "  notwithstanding.  Happily,  too  (a  consolation 
to  the  Broadwoods,  Collards,  Erards  of  the  period), 
the  music  of  the  great  masters  gains  much  and  loses 
nothing  by  the  recent  improvements  in  "  tone  and 
mechanism."  It  was,  therefore,  somewhat  inconsid- 
erate in  Herr  Pauer  to  play  tlie  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach  and  his  pupils  on  the  old  harpsichord  of 
Tschudi  (predecessor  of  the  now  eminent  firm  of 
Broadwood  and  Sons,  by  whom  the  harpsichord,  as 
well  as  the  three  pianofortes  used  by  the  concert-giver, 
were  furnished) — a  harpsichord  v.'hicb,  though  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation  (having  been  manu- 
factured in  1771),  was — to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a 
whole  tone  lower  in  pitch — necessarily  a  mere  "  tink- 
ler "  compared  with  the  modern  instruments.  And 
vet — as  if  to  show  that  llie  music  was  the  thing  "  for 
a'  that  " — the  sonata  in  E  flat  by  Bach  (one  of  a  set 
of  three)  for  "  clavichord  2inAfkiuio  trauersn,"  played 
to  perfection  by  Herr  Pauer  and  Mr.  U.  S.  Pratten, 
was  really  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  concert 
— worth  the  three  specimens  of  the  "  fourth  period  " 
"  rolled  into  one."  This  was  the  first  example  of 
the  "  second  period"  (from  1720  to  1780),  the  other 
two  being  a  fugue  in  F  major,  by  Krebs,  and  a 
gavotte  and  fiirjato  by  Kirnherger — botli  pupils  of 
Bach,  who  used  to  say  with  reference  to  the  former, 
"  Jn  meuicn  Bach  hahe  irk  nnr  cincn\Krf:hs  ge/anrlen  " 
("  In  my  brook  I  have  found  but  one  crab").  Krebs 
— the  second  of  no  less  than  six  musicians  of  that 
name  of  whom  history  makes  mention — was  Bach's 
favorite  pupil ;  and  yet  it  can  he  hardly  denied  that  the 
fn<jnto  of  Kirnberger — -one  of  Germany's  chief  musical 
theorists — is  a  far  more  masterly  contrivance  than 
the  fugue  of  Krebs,  or,  in  short,  that  Kirnberger 
approaches  his  great  model  more  closely  than  Krebs, 
while  imitating  his  "sequences"  and  turns  ofharmo- 
ny  and  melody  much  less  slavishly.  Krebs  and 
Kirnberger  alike  found  a  genial  exponent  in  Herr 
Pauer,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  music,  as 
thoroughly  as  if  he  had  it  himself. 

The  "  third  period  "  (from  1780  to  1820)  was  rep- 
resented by  Mozart,  MixUer,  and  Hummel.  The 
contribution  of  Mozart,  \\\&  fantasia  in  C  minor  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife  (Constance  Weber) — a  piece  as 
orderlj'  as  that  of  Schubert  is  disorderly — was  by 
many  degrees  the  best  of  the  three  ;  and  so,  indeed, 
Herr  Pauer,  by  the  pains  he  bestowed  on  its  perform- 
ance, seemed  to  feel.  This,  in  its  way,  was  quite  as 
delightful  as  Bach's  sonata.  Hummel  was  by  no 
means  favorably  represented  by  his  "sonata-fantasia" 
in  F  sharp  minor,  and  the  less  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  and  best  movement  was  omitted,  Herr  Pauer 
confining  himself  to  the  largo  and  finale.  Miiller's 
Si.xth  Caprice  (in  G  flat)  is  little  better  than  smooth 
twaddle  ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  "  most  amiable 
and  winning  qualities  "  with  which  Herr  Pauer 
accredits  him.  A  man  may  be  a  good  father  of  a 
family  and  yet  write  a  very  poor  symphony.  To 
speak  last  of  what-came  first — the  earliest  period 
(from  1620  to  1720)  was  illustrated  by  a  MS  toccata 
("  Tutta  de  Sulti")  of  Kerl,  another  toccata  by 
Frohberger,  and  a  sonata  in  B  flat  by  Kuhnau.  The 
last  of  these  belongs  to  the  "  Bible  Stories,  wiili  Inter- 
pretation, in  Six  Sonatas  " — according  to  Herr  Pauer 
the  "  earliest  compositions  known  "  under  the  name 
of  "  sonata,"  although  a  set  of  Seven  Sonatas,  under 
the  title  of  Fruits  of  the  Clavichord,  appeared  in  1699, 
a  year  before  the  Bible.  Stories.  The  early  studies  of 
Bach  were  greatly  influenced  by  Kerl,  Frohberger, 
and  Kuhnau,  many  of  whose  works  ho  copied  out 
with  his  own  band,  to  practice  in  secret,  in  defiance 
of  his  eldest  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  who  did  not 


wish  him  to  become  a  musician.  They  were,  there- 
fore, very  appropriately  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  Herr  Pauer's  first  "  chronological  "  concert,  and, 
by  the  way,  caused  Bach's  own  sonata  to  sound  all 
tlie  more  agreeable  when  its  turn  arrived. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  all  the  composers 
who  contributed  to  Saturday's  programme  were 
Germans,  fi'om  which  we  may  presume  that  Herr 
Pauer  intends  separating  the  German  school  .syste- 
matically from  the  Italian  and  the  French.  Whether 
this  arrangement  can  he  frendcred  invariably  amena- 
ble to  liistonVal  precision,  bearing  in  mind  that 
Scarlatti  and  Clementi,  among  the  Italians  (the  la.st 
especially),  e.xerclsed  a  marked  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  Gerinany — we  are  not  prepared  to 
say;  but,  no  matter  under  what  synoptical  distribu- 
tion, the  Chronological  Concerts  will  hardly  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  amateurs  of  the  pianoforte, 
as  an  experiment  combining  novelty  with  uncommon 
attraction.  We  may  add  that,  in  connection  wiih 
these  performances,  Herr  Pauer  has  published  and 
circulated  a  sort  of  chronological  map  (or  "tree") 
of  pianoforte  composers. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — After  a  lapse  of 
rather  more  than  seven  years  Handel's  Deborah  has 
been  again  presented  to  the  public,  and  with  a  success 
which  will  Avarrant  its  occasional  repetition.  Second 
in  order  of  his  oratorios  (having  succeeded  Esther  in 
1733),  Deborah  has  many  points  of  excellence,  some 
of  the  choruses  being  worthy  of  Handel  "  at  his 
best."  Nothing  can  he  more  impressive  than  the 
double  chorus  "  Immortal  Lord  of  earth  and  skies," 
with  which  the  earth  opens,  or  than  the  series  depict- 
ing the  Israelites'  departure  to  battle,  "  0  blast  with 
thy  tremendous  brow;  "  "Let  thy  deeds  be  glorious;  " 
"  Despair  all  around  them,"  or  than  the  "  Hallelu- 
jah" which  respectively  conclude  the  first  and  second 
parts.  These  are  all  stamped  with  that  broadly 
massive  character  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute 
of  the  great  Saxon  musician.  Again,  in  the  second 
part,  "  See  the  proud  chief:  "  "  0  Baal ;  "  "  Plead 
Thy  just  cause ;  "  and  "  The  Great  King  of  Kings," 
are  equally  individual  and  effective,  the  second 
named  producing  such  an  impression  as  to  call  forth 
a  most  genuine  encore.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  are 
the  opening  and  concluding  choruses  of  the  third 
part.  Despite  an  occasional  unsteadiness,  the  cho- 
ruses were  on  the  whole  well  sung  ;  but  the  sopranos, 
whether  from  timidity  or  excess  of  energy  on  that  of 
the  tenors  and  basses,  appeared  weaker  than  usual. 
Miss  Parepa's  clear  voice  and  forcible  delivery  were 
heard  to  advantage  in  the  soprano  music  throughout; 
while  to  Madame  Sainton-Dolby  must  be  given  the 
most  unqualified  praise  for  her  perfectly  artistic  ren- 
dering of  the  arduous  part  of  Barak,  the  airs  "  How 
lovely,"  the  vigorous  and  dramatic  "  All  dansrer 
disdaining,"  and  "In  the  battle  fame  pursnintr " 
(with  its  organ  accompaniment),  in  particular  elicit- 
ins;  that  hearty  applause  to  which  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  appears  at  length  to  h.ave  become 
reconciled,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  omission  of  the 
customary  edict  from  the  proe:ramme.  In  the  part 
of  Sisera,  the  rich-contralto  voice  of  Madame  Laura 
Baxter  told  with  nnmistakeable  effect ;  and  so  thor- 
oughly was  the  air  "  At  my  feet  extended  low  " 
appreciated,  that  nothing  short  of  its  repetition  would 
satisfy  the  audience,  who  paid  a  similar  (and  well 
merited)  compliment  to  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  pathetic 
air  "  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed."  The  subor- 
dinate parts  were  filled  by  Mr.  Temple,  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Smythson.  The  "  additional  accompani- 
ments "  were  by  Mr.  Costa,  who  directed  the 
performance  with  his  accustomed  vigor. — Musical 
World  Feb.  8. 

MosDAT  Popular  Concerts. — The  instrument- 
al portion  of  last  Monday  concert  was  devoted  to  the 
works  of  Beethoven.  It  opened  with  the  very  fine 
quartet  for  bowed  instruments,  in  C  major,  No.  9, 
played  'oy  Messrs.  Sainton,  L.  Ries,  H.  Webb,  and 
Paque,  and  rarely  indeed  have  we  heard  this  great 
work,  decidedly  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
Beethoven's  later  quartets,,  so  worthily  rendered.  In 
music  of  this  description  M.  Sainton  has  no  superior, 
and  his  performance,  on  the  present  occasion,  of  the 
above-mentioned  masterpiece,  no  less  than  of  the 
beautiful  quartet  in  D  major,  op.  18,  with  which  the 
concert  terminated,  and  the  equally  delightful  sonata 
in  E  flat,  op.  12,  for  piano  and  violin,  served  to  sus- 
tain his  well-won  reputation  at  its  highest  point. 
In  the  sonata  he  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  the  queen 
of  pianists.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  who  gave  every 
note  entrusted  to  her  as  Beethoven  himself  might 
have  done.  But  still  this  was  not  the  lady's  greatest 
achievement  on  Monday  night,  for  a  much  more 
arduous  duty  devolved  upon  her,  viz.  the  execution 
of  the  incomparable  master's  prodigious  "  Sonata 
Appassionata." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

OurJNations  flag.  T.  Comer  25 

A  new  and  stirring  patriotic  Song  suDg  niglitly  at 
tlie  Howard  Atlienieuin  of  this  city. 

I  am  too  young  to  marry.  Song.      W-  H.  Bourne  2s 

A  humorous  Song  for  a  Soprano  voice  with  a  rather 
taking  air. 


The  Negro  boatman's  Song. 


E.  Wiebi  2.5 


Another  musical  setting  of  Whictier's  fine  poem, 
■witli  a  chorus  ad  libitum. 


The  little  ring.  Song 
Two  lovers. 


F.  Chopin  2f> 
25 


Two  more  of  those  inimitable  Songs  of  the  great 
Polish  composer.  Those,  who  have  seen  the  two 
issued  previously  will  need  no  urging  to  secure  copies 
of  these  and  all  the  others,  as  fast  as  they  come  out. 

Home  Visions.    Quartet.  S.  K.  Whiting.  15 

A  simple,  plaintive  Quartet.  Glee  Clubs  of  little 
practice  will  find  it  very  attractive. 

Instrumental  Musi  c . 

Gen.  Burnside's  Victory  March.  2  5 

A  splendid  military  March  with  a  portrait  of  the 
gallant  General  on  the  titlepage,  which,  as  a  likeness 
is  unsurpassed. 

The  Storming  and  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson.  A 

military  Divertimento.  J.  C.  Viereck  35 

This  is  not  a  Battle  piece,  but  rather  a  brilliant 
March,  suggested  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Union 
arms  on  the  Cumberland.  Its  pompous  themes  are 
full  of  joy  and  jubilee.  Its  intrinsic  merit  will  secure 
for  ic  a  large  sale. 

The  dawn  of  Freedom.     Grand  March. 

Handel  Pond.  25 

A  pretty  March,  not  difficult. 

An  evening  on  the  water.  .7.  Pychowski.  60 

Two  dreamy  pieces,  suggestive  of  a  dark  Italian  sky 
sparkling  with  stars,  over  a  quiet  sea.  They  are  some- 
what difficult  of  execution ;  but  will  amply  repay 
study. 


Sunnyside  Polka. 
An  easy  trifle. 


E.  Moore.  25 


Books. 


Thalberg's  L'art  db  Chant.  (The  Art  of 
Singing  applied  to  the  piano.)  Handsomely 
hound  in  cloch.  3,00 

The  piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions of  melodies  from  the  masterworks  of  great 
"composers.  The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
so  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  figured,  and  are  as  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  would  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Tbalberg  produces  in 
his  playing. 


Music  bt  M.ul.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  387). 
MUSIC    OP    HOLY   WEEK   IN    ROME. 

(Conclusion  of  the  letter  to  Zelter.) 

tCoRRECTioN.— In  the  last  two  musical  extracts  in  the  por- 
tion of  this  letter  printod  last  week,  the  Clef  of  the  upper 
part  should  have  been  the  C  drf  placed  upon  the  Invest  line. 
Onr  music  printer  was  not  provided  with  these  old  clefs,  now 
BO  little  used,  and  in  the  attempt  to  correct  one  error  made 
It  no  better  by  using  the  bass  or  F  clef  on  the  second  line  ! 
To  avoid  such  danger  this  time,  we  have  transposed  all  into 
the  oidinary  Q  clef.— Ed] 

I  must  still  tell  you,  that  on  Thursda)',  when 
the  Miserere  was  to  begin,  I  climbed  up  a  ladder, 
which  leaned  against  the  wall,  until  I  got  close 
under  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  so  that  I  had  the 
music,  the  priests  and  all  the  listeners  in  the 
darkness  far  below  me.  As  I  sat  there  all  alone, 
no  tedious  strangers  near  me,  it  made  the  most 
impression  on  me.  And  now  further ! — You  will 
have  enough  of  Miserere  in  this  sheet  and  a  half, 
and  I  have  still  some  particulars  to  give  you 
orally  and  in  writing.  On  Thursday,  at  half 
past  ten  o'clock,  was  solemn  Mass.  They  sang 
an  eight-part  one  by  Fazzini,  which  contained 
nothing  remarkable.  I  reserve  several  canti 
fermi  and  antiphonies,  which  I  wrote  down  there  ; 
the  order  of  the  service,  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
you  will  find  in  the  little  book.  At  the  Gloria 
in  excelsis  all  the  bells  in  Rome  are  rung,  and 
then  not  again  until  after  Good  Friday.  The 
hours  are  indicated  from  the  churches  by  rattling 
pieces  of  wood  together.  It  was  fine,  that  the 
words  of  the  Gloria,  which  give  the  signal  for  the 
frantic  noise,  were  sung  from  the  altar,  with  a 
weak,  trembling  voice,  by  the  old  Cardinal  Pac- 
ca,  whereupon  all  the  bells  and  the  choir  fell  in. 

After  the  Credo  they  introduced  the  Fralres 
ego  enim  of  Palestrina,  but  sang  it  altogether 
carelessly,  and  very  coarsely.  The  washing  of 
the  feet  of  the  pilgrims,  which  then  follows,  with 
the  procession,  in  which  the  singers  also  walk, 
while  Baini  beats  time  from  a  great  book  borne 
before  him,  winking  now  to  one  and  now  to  an- 
other,— the  singers  crowding  round  the  notes, 
pausing  as  they  move  on,  coming  in  again  —  the 
Pope  borne  upon  his  throne  of  state,  &c.,  I  have 
already  described  to  my  parents.  In  the  even- 
ing the  psalms.  Lamentations,  lessons,  and  the 
Miserere,  were  sung  again,  as  on  the  day  before, 
with  little  difference.  One  lesson  was  delivered 
by  a  single  Soprano,  to  a  peculiar  melody,  which 
I  will  bring  to  you.  It  is  Adagio,  in  long  notes, 
and  lasts  certainly  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
the  voice  never  makes  the  slightest  pause,  and  the 
tune  lies  very  high  ;  yet  it  was  all  executed  with 
the  clearest,  purest,  firmest  intonation ;  the 
singer  never  fell  a  comma ;  but  swelled  out  and 
diminished  the  last  tones  as  equally  and  roundly, 
as  those  at  the  beginning ;  it  was  a  masterpiece. 
I  was  struck  with  the  way  in  which  they  use  the 
word  Appogiatura.  If  for  example  the  melody 
goes  from  c  to  d,  or  from  c  to  e,  they  sing  : 


And  this  fore-note  they  call  an  appogiatura ; 
but  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  the  effect  is 
disagreeable,  and  one  must  get  very  much  accus- 
tomed to  it,  not  to  be  altogether  disturbed  by 
this  singular  way,  which  reminds  me  very  much 
of  our  old  women  at  church.  For  the  rest,  as  I 
have  said,  the  order  was  the  same.  But  I  had 
foreseen  in  the  little  book,  that  the  Tenehrm  was 
to  come  ;  and  as  I  thought  it  would  interest  you 
to  learn  how  they  sing  it  in  the  papal  chapel,  I 
sat  on  the  look-out  with  sharpened  pencil,  until 
I  got  it  down,  and  I  here  write  you  the  principal 
passages.  They  sang  it  very  fast, /or/e  through- 
out, without  the  least  exception.  The  beginning 
was : 
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Then  further  on : 
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na    -  a-it :  Pa  -  ter  in    ma-nus  tu  -  as 
tr^.^      etc. 


commendo  Bpl-ri-tum    me    -        -        -    um. 

I  cannot  help  it,  it  revolts  me,  when  I  have  to 
hear  the  holiest  and  most  beautiful  words  sung 
off  to  such  unmeaning  humrdum  tones.  They 
say  it  is  Canto  Fermo,  it  is  Gregorian  —  but  that 
is  all  one.  If  they  did  not  at  that  time  feel  it 
differently,  or  could  not  do  it  differentlj',  we  can 
now,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  of  this  mono- 
tonous handicraft  in  the  Bible  words  ;  there  all 
is  fresh  and  true,  all  as  well  and  naturally  ex- 
pressed as  possible  ;  why  then  should  it  sound 
like  a  mere  formula  ?  Really  there  is  nothing 
else  in  such  a  song  !  The  little  twirl  on  Pater, 
the  trill  on  meum,  the  ut  quid  me  —  is  that 
church  song  ?  Verily  there  is  no  false  expres- 
sion in  it,  for  there  is  no  expression  at  all ;  but 
is  not  that  a  real  profanation  of  the  words  ?  I 
was  furious  a  hundred  times  during  the  ceremony; 


and  when  the  people  came,  all  beside  themselves, 
and  said  how  splendid  it  was,  I  could  not  help 
fancying  it  a  poor  joke,  and  yet  they  were  in 
earnest ! 

At  Mass  ou  Friday  morning,  the  whole  chapel 
is  without  decoration  ;  the  altar  stripped  ;  Pope 
and  Cardinals  in  mourning.  Now  the  Passion 
according  to  St.  John  is  sung,  composed  by  Vit- 
toria.  But  only  the  words  of  the  people  in  the 
chorus  are  by  him  ;  the  rest  is  sung  off  according 
to  pattern,  of  which  hereafter.  It  seemed  to  me 
at  times  too  small  and  uniform  ;  I  felt  very  un- 
pleasantly, and  in  fact  the  whole  thing  displeased 
me.  For  there  must  be  one  of  two  things  : 
either  the  Passion  must  be  presented  in  a  calm 
narrative  manner  by  the  priest,  just  as  John  nar- 
rates it ;  then  no  chorus  need  fall  in  with  Cruci- 
Jige  eum,  and  no  Alto  voice  need  represent 
Pilate.  Or  it  must  be  realized  to  me,  as  if  I 
were  present  and  saw  it  all.  In  that  case  Pilate 
must  sing,  as  he  may  have  spoken ;  the  chorus 
must  cry :  Crucijige,  and  that  not  in  the  church 
tone.  But  then  it  immediately  becomes  church 
music  by  its  deep  internal  truth,  and  by  the  ob- 
ject which  it  represents.  Then  I  need  no  acces- 
sory thoughts  in  music ;  then  music  is  to  me  not 
a  "  means  of  elevating  to  devotion,"  as  they 
would  have  it  here,  but  it  is  a  language,  which 
speaks  to  me,  and  the  meaning  is  only  expressed 
through  the  words,  —  only  contained  in  them. 
Such  is  Sebastian  Bach's  Passion ;  but  as  they 
sing  it  here,  it  is  only  a  half-way  aflTair,  neither 
simple  narrative,  nor  grand,  dramatic,  earnest 
truth.  The  chorus  sings  "  Barabam  "  in  just  as 
sacred  chords,  as  "  et  in  terra,  pax  ;"  Pilate  speaks 
in  no  different  manner  from  the  Evangelists ;  and 
if  Jesus  always  comes  in  piano,  and  if  the  chorus 
lets  out  without  stint  with  its  church  chords,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  all  means. 

Pardon  these  remarks  ;  I  will  now  report  again 
historically.  The  Evangelist  is  a  tenor,  and  the 
manner  of  reciting  is  the  same  as  with  the  Les- 
sons :  peculiar  cadences  for  comma,  qnestion  and 
period.  The  Evangelist  recites  upon  d,  and  at 
a  period  makes  this  cadence  : 


At  a  comma  this  : 


and  at  the  end,  when  another    person  enters, 

this : 

Christ  is  a  bass,  and  always  begins  in  this  way  : 

ADAOIO. 


E go. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  scheme, 
although  I  have  written  down  several  passages, 
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■which  I  can  show  you  ;  among  others  the  words 
at  the  cross.  All  the  other  persons:  Pilate, 
Peter,  the  maid,  and  the  high  priest,  are  an  Alto 
upon  G  with  this  tone  : 


f — tf — -*-*v- 


'4m: 


The  words  of  the  people  are  sung  by  the 
chorus  from  above,  while  all  the  rest  is  sung 
at  the  altar.  The  Crucifige  is  so  remarkable, 
that  I  must  bring  it  in  here  for  you,  as  I  wrote  it 
down : 
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The  "  Barraham  "  too  is  remarkable ;  they  are 
only  tame  Jews. — But  the  letter  is  already  too 
long ;  so  I  will  say  no  more  of  this. — Now  come 
the  prayers  for  all  peoples  and  institutions,  each 
being  separately  named.  In  the  prayer  for  the 
Jews,  though,  there  is  no  kneeling,  as  in  the 
others,  nor  do  they  say  Amen ;  they  pray  pro 
perjidis  Judwis,  and  the  little  book  knows  how 
to  find  an  explanation  for  this  too. 

Now  comes  the  adoration  of  the  cross.  A  little 
crucifix  is  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
and  all  go  with  bare  feet  (i.  e.  without  shoes), 
fall  down  before  it  and  kiss  it;  during  which  the 
Improperia  are  sung.  It  seems  to  me,  after  a 
single  hearing,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Palestrina's  compositions,  and  they  smrr 
it  with  an  especial  predilection.  There  is  a  won- 
derful tenderness  and  mutual  accord  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  chorus;  they  know  how  to  put  each 
little  feature  in  the  right  light,  and  make  it  pro- 
minent, without  being  obtrusive ;  one  chord 
melts  softly  into  another.  Moreover  the  cere- 
mony is  very  dignified  and  serious  ;  the  deepest 
silence  in  the  chapel ;  and  they  sing  the  ever 
recurring  Greek  "  Holy "  with  extraordinary 
beauty, — every  time  with  the  same  softness,  and 
the  same  expression.  But  you  will  wonder  to 
see  it  written  ;  for  what  they  sing  is  so : 

COKO    I. 


Sane 


tus 


De 


iiSEE 
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JJa  Capo  three  timea. 


Such  things  as  the  beginning,  where  all  the 
voices  together  make  one  and  the  same  ornament, 
occur  very  often,  and  one  gets  accustomed  to 
them.  But  the  whole  has  really  a  superb  effect; 
I  wish  you  could  hear  how  the  tenor  of  the  first 
choir  takes  the  high  A  upon  Theos ;  they  draw 
the  tone  out  there  so  penetratingly,  and  yet  so 
very  softly,  that  it  sounds  very  touching.  This 
is  repeated  over  and  over,  until  all  that  are  in  the 
chapel  have  adored  the  cro-ss ;  and  as  the  crowd 
this  time  was  not  very  great,  I  did  not  hear  it  as 
many  times  as  I  could  have  wished.  But  I  could 
understand  why  the  Improperia  made  the  great- 
est impression  upon  Goethe ;  it  is  in  fact  about 
the  most  complete  thing,  since  music,  and  cere- 
mony, and  all  are  in  the  greatest  unison. 

There  follows  now  again  a  procession  for  the 
bringing  of  the  Host,  which  on  the  evening  be- 
fore had  been  exhibited  and  worshipped  in  an- 
other chapel  of  the  Quirinal,  by  the  light  of 
many  hundred  tapers.  Then  the  forenoon  ser- 
vice closed  at  half  past  one  o'clock  (with  a  hymn 
in  Canto  fermo).  At  half  past  three  in  the  after- 
noon began  the  first  Nocturnum  with  the  psalms, 
lessons,  &e.;  I  revised  some  things,  which  I  had 
written  down,  heard  the  Miserere  oi  Bai,  and  to- 
wards seven  o'clock  we  passed  through  the  light- 
ed entrance  hall,  behind  the  Cardinals,  on  the 
way  home  ;  —  and  so  that  too  was  lived  through 
and  gone. 

I  have  wished  to  give  you  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Holy  Week,  dear  Professor,  because 
those  were  beautiful  days  to  me,  when  I  encoun- 
tered every  hour  something  that  had  been  long 
anticipated,  and  became  acquainted  with  it, — be- 
cause it  particularly  delighted  me  that,  in  spite 
of  eager  expectation,  in  spite  of  so  much  that 
had  been  said  about  it,  both  for  and  against,  the 
whole  made  just  as  fresh  and  lively  an  impres- 
sion on  me,  as  if  I  had  come  to  it  entirely  inde- 
pendent and  unbiassed ;  and  because  I  again 
saw  it  confirmed,  how  perfectly  the  per- 
fect works,  even  if  it  be  in  the'  strangest  sphere. 
May  you  read  the  long  letter  with  half  as  much 
pleasure,  as  I  have  had  in  recalling  the  time  of 
the  Holy  Week  in  Rome. 

Your  faithful 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Florence,  June  26,  1831. 
My  dear  Sister  I 

On  such  a  day  as  to-day  one  must  think  much 
of  the  paternal  house,  and  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest.  It  is  curious  with  me  in  this  regard.  If 
I  find  myself  anywhere  not  well,  if  I  find  it  tedi- 
ous, or  if  I  am  annoyed,  then  I  have  no  particu- 
lar longing  for  home  and  friends.  But  when  the 
fine  days  come,  when  every  hour  is  unforgetable, 
and  every  moment  brings  with  it  fresh,  glad  im- 
pressions, then  I  wish  myself  with  you,  or  you 
with  me  —  so  earnestly^  and  then  no  minute 
passes,  that  one  of  you  does  not  occur  to  me,  to 
whom  I  have  got  something  to  say.  I  have  spent 
my  whole  forenoon,  from  ten  till  three,  in  the 
gallery  ;  it  was  heavenly.  Besides  all  the  beau- 
tiful things  that  I  have  seen,  and  all  the  new 
things  that  one  always  learns  there,  I  have  wan- 
dered about  so  gloriously  among  the  pictures, 
and  established  such  friendly,  entertaining  relsP 
tions  with  them  !  The  happy  fortune  of  a  great 
collection  of  first-class  works  of  Art  has  stepped 
right  before  my  eyes ;  one  could  go  so  from  one  to 
another,  here  sit  an  dream  an  hour,  then  away 


It  was  a  festival  day  here  yesterday,  and  so  to- 
day the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizii  was  full  of  people, 
who  had  come  to  the  city  to  see  the  horse-racing, 
and  now  wished  also  to  see  the  famous  gallery ; 
for  the  most  part  peasants,  male  and  female,  in 
their  country  costume.  All  the  rooms  were  open, 
and  I,  who  was  viewing  them  for  the  last  time, 
could  slip  round  so  silently  throush  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  quite  alone,  since  certainly  I  had  no 
acquaintance  among  them.  At  the  entrance,  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  they  have  placed  the  busts 
of  the  princes,  who  have  founded  and  embellish- 
ed the  collection.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was 
peculiarly  susceptible  to-day  ;  but  the  faces  of  the 
Medici  delighted  me  uncommonly  ;  they  looked 
so  noble,  and  so  fine,  and  proudly  happy.  I  re- 
mained a  long  time  among  thern,  and  impressed 
their  world  historical  faces  upon  me.  Then  I 
went  to  the  Tribune.  The  room  is  so  preeious 
small;  with  fifteen  steps  you  go  through  it, 
and  yet  there  is  too  infinitely  much  in  it.  I 
sought  out  again  my  favorite  arm-chair,  which 
stands  under  the  statue  of  the  knife-whetter 
( V Arroiino') ,  sat  myself  down,  and  enjoyed  my- 
self for  a  couple  of  hours.  You  have  there  at 
one  look  the  Madonna  del  CardeJlino  (Madonna 
with  the  goldfinch),  Pope  Julius  II.,  a  portrait  of 
a  lady  by  Raphael  ;  over  these  a  beautiful  Peru- 
gino,  a  picture  of  saints  ;  close  by  j-ou  (you  can 
reach  it  with  your  arm)  the  Venus  de  Medici; 
over  that  Titian's  Venus  ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
Apollino  and  the  two  wrestlers ;  in  front  of  the 
Raphaels  the  merry  Grecian  Faun,  who  has  a 
clownish  delight  in  hideous  music,  for  the  fellow 
has  just  struck  the  cymbals  together,  listens  to 
the  sound,  and  also  steps  with  his  foot  upon  a 
sort  of  cuckoo  whistle  for  accompaniment ;  that's 
a  jolly  rogue  !  The  intermediate  spaces  are 
filled  by  other  pictures  of  Raphael,  a  portrait  by 
Titian,  and  Domenichino,  and  the  like  ;  and  all 
that  in  a  little  half  circle,  like  one  of  your  cham- 
bers. One  feels  himself  particularly  small  there, 
and  becomes  modest  ! 

I  went  up  and  down  too  through  the  other 
rooms,  where  a  great  picture  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  only  just  begun,  with  the  under  colors 
laid  on,  and  so  with  all  the  wild  touches  remain- 
ing, gives  one  much  to  think  of.  But  I  enjoyed 
especially  the  monk  Fra  Bartolemeo,  who  was  a 
very  pious,  tender  and  earnest  spirit.  There  is 
a  little  picture  there  by  him  ;  I  discovered  it  for 
myself.  It  is  about  as  large  as  this  paper,  in  two 
divisions,  and  represents  the  adoration  and  the 
presentation  in  the  temple.  The  little  figures  are 
about  two  finger  joints  in  length,  but  painted 
with  the  utmost  nicety  and  fineness,  with  the 
most  variegated  colors,  the  brightest  ornaments, 
and  in  friendly  sunshine.  You  see  by  the  pic- 
ture with  what  a  zest  the  devout  gentleman 
painted  at  it,  and  executed  the  minutest  details ; 
as  if  in  order  to  give  it  away  and  make  some  one 
happy  with  it.  It  seems  as  if  the  painter  belong- 
ed to  the  picture,  and  must  still  come  and  sit 
before  it,  having  only  just  gone  out.  And  so  I 
felt  to-day  before  many  pictures,  especially  be- 
fore the  Madonna  with  the  goldfinch,  which  Ra- 
phael painted  for  a  wedding  present  to  his  friend, 
to  take  him  by  surprise ;  and  so  thinking  of  all 
those  men,  how  long  they  have  been  gone,  and 
yet  how  clearly  their  whole  inner  life  still  stands 
before  us  and  all  comers,  I  came  by  chance  into 
the  room  where  hung  the  portraits  of  the  great 
painters.     I   had  formerly  regarded  it  more  as  a 
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precious  rarity ;  for  there  are  mora  than  three 
hundred  portraits,  mostly  made  by  the  painters 
themselves,  so  that  you  see  at  onee  the  man  and 
his  work  before  you  ;  but  to-day  I  felt  a  peculiar 
sense  of  it.  How  each  one  looks  like  what  he 
has  created,  and  how  each  one,  in  paintinw  him- 
self, has  jiiven  himself  completely  as  he  must 
have  been !  There  one  learns  to  know  them 
personally,  and  finds  much  explained  to  him. 

Some  day  I  will  tell  you  fully  of  them  orally ; 
but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  portrait  of  Raphael 
is  about  the  most  touching  picture  I  have  seen 
by  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  wall,  richly 
hunij  to  the  very  top  with  portraits,  hangs  one 
smaller  than  the  rest,  alone,  with  no  further  dis- 
tinction, but  the  eyes  must  perforce  instantly 
direct  themselves  to  it ;  that  is  Raphael, — young, 
very  sick  and  pale,  and  with  a  yearning  for  some- 
thing beyond,  with  such  longing  and  languishing 
in  the  mouth  and  eyes,  that  you  seem  to  see 
into  his  very  soul.  How  he  cannot  once  express 
all  that  he  sees  and  feels,  and  how  he  is  impelled 
still  to  go  on  and  on,  and  how  he  must  die  so 
early, — all  this  stands  in  that  sad,  suflering,  fiery 
face,  and  when  you  notice  the  black  eyes  looking 
out  from  the  inmost  depths,  and  the  painfully 
distorted  mouth,  you  almost  shudder.  And  now 
you  should  see  how  malignly  and  how  rudely  a 
hateful,  savagely  strong,  marrowy,  gnarled, 
healthy  fellow,  Michael  Angelo,  looks  out  there 
above  him ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  wise,  earnest 
man,  like  a  lion,  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  you 
cannot  see  it,  and  I  will  not  write  it  to  you,  but 
will  tell  it.  Believe  me  though,  it  is  superb ! 
And  then  I  went  to  the  Niobe,  which  makes  on 
me  the  greatest  impression  of  all  the  statues; 
and  then  again  to  my  painters,  and  again  to  the 
Tribune,  and  through  the  cori-idors,  where  the 
Roman  emperors  stare  at  one  with  their  distin- 
guished villain  faces ;  and  then  I  took  leave  of 
the  Medici, — it  was  indeed  a  morning  never  to 
be  forgotten  ! 

The  26th.  But  do  not  believe  that  we  live  so 
every  day.  One  must  knock  round  violently 
amonci  the  rabble  that  live  to-day,  before  he  can 
come  to  the  Noblesse,  who  have  long  been  dead  ; 
and  he  who  has  not  a  good  fist,  arrives  black  and 
blue.  Such  a  journey  as  mine  has  been  from 
Rome  to  Perugia,  and  here,  is  really  no  joke.  It 
says  in  the  Flege/Jahre :  The  presence  of  an 
openly  hating  creature,  is  painful  and  oppressive; 
such  a  creature  is  the  Roman  vetlurino.  He 
allows  you  no  sleep,  lets  you  hunger  and  thirst; 
in  the  evening,  when  he  is  expected  to  give  you 
your  pranzo  (dinner),  he  knows  how  to  plan  it 
so,  that  you  arrive  about  midnight,  when  the 
people  are  already  all  asleep,  and  you  are  glad 
if  you  even  find  a  bed.  In  the  morning  at  a 
quarter  before  four  he  drives  on,  and  rests  his 
five  hours  at  midday,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  in  a 
lonely  inn,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  had. 
Every  day  he  makes  some  six  German  miles  (30 
Eno-lish),  and  goes  piano,  while  the  sun  burns 
fortissimo.  I  was  indeed  badly  off,  for  my  trav- 
eUing  companions  were  ill  suited  to  me,  three 
Jesuits  inside,  and  in  the  cabriolet,  where  I  par- 
ticularly wished  to  sit,  a  disagreeable  Venetian 
woman.  If  I  wanted  to  escape  her  and  go  in- 
side, I  had  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  Charles  the 
Tenth,  and  how  Ariosto  ought  to  be  burned,  as  a 
seducer  and  corrupter  of  morals.  Outside  it  was 
still  worse,  and  there  was  no  bettering  the  situa- 
tion.    On  the   first  day,  after  riding  four  hours, 


the  axle  broke,  and  we  had  to  stay  nine  hours 
just  where  we  were,  in  a  house  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  finally  in  fact  spend  the  night  there. 
Then  if  there  came  a  church  again,  which  one 
could  visit,  the  most  beautiful  and  pious  forms  of 
Perugino.or  Giotto  and  Cimabue  stood  before  you, 
and  you  fell  from  rage  into  rapture,  and  tlien 
again  into  rage ;  that  is  a  miserable  state  of 
things  !  It  amused  me  little,  and  had  not  Nature 
got  up  some  moonlight  on  the  lake  of  Trasimene, 
and  had  not  the  country  been  so  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  had  there  not  been  a  splendid 
church  in  every  larger  town,  and  a  larger  town 
in  every  day's  journey,  and  had  not, — but  you  see, 
I  am  discontented. 

Yet  the  journey  was  beautiful,  and  now  I  will 
describe  my  arrival  in  Florence  ;  it  contains  the 
whole  Italian  life  of  the  preceding  days.  In 
Incisa,  a  half  day's  journey  from  Florence,  the 
vetturino  went  altogether  too  far  with  his  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarities;  I  saw  myself  compelled  to 
pack  up  my  things  and  tell  him,  he  might  go  to 
the  devil,  which  he  seemed  unwilling  to  do.  But 
now  it  was  St.  John's  day,  and  in  the  evening 
the  famous  festival  in  Florence,  and  I  would  have 
given  my  life  to  be  there  ; —  Italians  take  advan- 
tage of  a  thing  like  that^  and  the  landlady  in 
Incisa  immediately  offered  me  a  conveyance  for 
four  times  the  usual  price.  When  I  refused,  she 
said  I  might  go  and  seek  one.  And  so  I  actual- 
ly did,  but  heard  that  there  was  no  hired  car- 
riage to  be  had  there,  nothing  but  the  post.  I 
inquired  about  the  post,  and  learned  to  my 
chagrin,  that  it  was  just  then  at  my  landlady's 
house,  and  that  she  had  wanted  to  give  me  the 
post  horses  at  the  exorbitant  price.  So  I  went 
back  and  demanded  the  post.  She  said,  if  I  did 
not  want  her  horses  at  her  price,  I  would  get  no 
post.  I  asked  to  see  the  regulations,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  have ;  she  said  she  did  not  need  to 
show  them,  and  turned  her  back  upon  me.  The 
state  of  the  police,  which  plays  great  parts  here, 
soon  appeared ;  for  I  took  hold  of  her  and  push- 
ed her  into  the  room  (it  was  under  the  door), 
while  I  ran  down  the  street,  to  go  for  the  Podes- 
ta;  but  there  was  none  in  the  place,  he  resides 
four  miles  off.  The  affair  grew  more  and  more 
unpleasant,  and  my  train  of  street  boys  increased 
at  everv  step.  Fortunately  there  came  along 
rather  a  stately  man,  before  whom  the  rabble 
showed  some  respect ;  to  him  I  went,  and  ex- 
plained the  case  ;  he  took  me  to  a  vine-dresser, 
who  owned  a  little  coach.  The  whole  population 
drew  up  before  the  house ;  many  pressed  inside 
the  door  and  screamed  out  that  I  was  mad  ;  but 
the  little  coach  came,  a  couple  of  pence  were 
given  to  a  an  old  beggar,  whereupon  all  cried  out 
that  I  was  a  bravo  Signore  and  buon  viaggio, — 
The  moderate  price,  which  the  man  demanded, 
first  showed  me  the  monstrous  extortion  of  the 
landlady ;  the  vehicle  was  very  light  and  fast, 
and  now  away  we  went  over  the  hills  to  Flor- 
ence. 

In  half  an  hour  we  overtook  the  lazy  vetturino; 
the  umbrella  was  open  against  the  sun,  and  sel- 
dom have  I  travelled  so  contentedly  and  pleas- 
antly, as  in  those  two  hours  ;  all  annoyances  be- 
hind me,  and  a  fine  festival  in  prospect.  Very 
soon  the  Duomo  and  the  thousand  country  houses 
were  visible  through  the  valleys  ;  the  ornament- 
ed walls  with  the  trees  over  them  appeared 
again ;  the  valley  of  the  Arno  was  lovelier  than 
ever,  and  so  I  reached  here  in  gay  spirits,  dined, 


and  already  during  my  dinner  heard  a  noise, — 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  there  saw  every- 
body, young  and  old,  in  holiday  attire,  trooping 
over  the  bridges  ;  I  too  soon  followed,  and  to  the 
cnrso  of  carriages  ;  then  to  the  horse  races  ;  then 
into  the  lighted  Pergola,  —  finaly  to  a  masked 
ball  in  the  theatre  Goldoni.  It  was  now  one  hour 
after  midnight,  and  I  went  home,  supposing  it  was 
now  all  over.  But  there  was  the  whole  Arno 
covered  with  gondolas,  lit  with  many-coloi'cd 
lights,  and  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions  ; 
under  the  bridge  came  a  great  galley  with  green 
lanterns;  the  water  was  sparkling  and  bright, 
and  over  the  whole  shone  the  still  brighter  moon. 
Then  I  thought  over  to  myself  such  a  whole  day, 
and  all  that  passes  through  one's  mind  during  it, 
and  I  proposed  to  myself  to  write  it  to  you.  After 
all,  it  is  more  a  reminiscence  for  myself,  for  you 
will  not  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  it ;  but  it  shall 
serve  me  the  purpose  of  a  point  to  which  some 
day  I  may  attach  one  story  or  another  of  this 
many-colored  Italy.  Felix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Twenty-six  Letters  of  Joseph  Haydn. 

(Continued  from  page  388.) 

21. — Hai/dn  to  Mad.   Genzinger. 

London,  Sept.  17,  1791. 
***** 

As  I  have,  down  to  this  date,  received  no  answer 
to  my  letter,  No.  2,  of  July  3d,  which  I  forwarded 
through  Herr  Diettenhofer,  a  composer  of  this  city, 
together  with  a  little  Adagio  in  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment from  one  of  my  new  symphonies,  nor  have 
received  the  symphony  in  E6,  for  which  I  sent,  I 
can  no  longer  defer  inquiring  how  your  Grace  and 
your  hushand  with  the  rest  of  your  dear  family  find 
yourselves.  Must  then  that  abominable  proverb  ; 
"  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  be  true  everywhere  ? 
Oh  no,  either  your  numerous  avocations,  or  the  loss 
of  ray  letter  as  well  as  of  that  symphony  must  be  the 
cause.  That,  you  were  willing  to  undertake  sending 
me  the  Symphonj'  I  know,  for  Herr  von  Kees  assured 
me  of  it  in  his  letter.  However,  as  both  of  us  have 
reason  to  regret  the  loss,  we  must  leave  the  matter  to 
providence.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  receive  a 
short  answer  to  this  letter.  Now,  my  dear,  good  and 
gracious  Lady,  how  is  it  with  the  pianoforte  t  Is 
some  Haydnisli  idea  occasionally  renewed  by  your 
beautiful  hand  1  Does  my  good  Franlein  Pepi  now 
and  then  sing  the  sorrowing  Ariadne  ■*  0  yes,  I  can 
hear  her  even  at  this  distance.  Especially  during 
the  last  two  months — for  I  have  spent  them  in  the 
country,  in  a  most  beautiful  region,  at  the  house  of  a 
banker,  whose  heart  and  the  hearts  of  all  his  family 
are  like  those  of  the  Genzingers,  where  I  live  as  in  a 
hermitage.  I  am  thereby,  God  be  forever  thanked  ! 
excepting  for  my  old  rheumatic  trouble  in  perfect 
health,  work  laborously  and,  every  morning  early, 
when  I  go  walking  in  the  woods  with  my  English 
grammar,  all  alone,  think  of  my  Creator,  my  family 
and  all  the  friends  left  behind,  of  whom  I  value  you 
and  yours  the  highest.  I  did  hope  much  sooner  to 
be  enjoying  your  society,  but  my  circumstances  — in 
short,  fate  will  have  it  that  I  remain  some  8  or  10 
momhs  longer  in  London.  Oh  my  dear  gracious 
lady,  how  sweet  indeed  is  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  ! 
I  had  certainly  an  excellent  prince,  but  was  at  times 
dependent  upon  low-minded  people.  I  often  sighed 
for  deliverance — now  I  have  it  to  some  extent.  I 
feel  the  benefits  of  it,  notwithstanding  my  mind  is 
burdened  with  increased  labor.  The  consciousness 
that  I  am  no  longer  bound  to  a  master  pays  me  for 
all.  Still,  dear  as  is  this  freedom,  equally  strong  is 
my  wish  upon  my  return  to  be  again  in  the  service  of 
the  Esterhazys,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  my  poor 
family.     But  I  very  much  doubt  the  gratification  of 
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this  wish,  for  my  prince  has  complained  in  a  letter  to 
me  of  my  long  absence  and  demanded  my  immediate 
return,  which  however  cannot  be,  because  of  a  new 
contract  which  I  have  just  made.  So  1  now,  alas  ! 
expect  my  dismission, — hope  at  the  same  time  that 
God  will  grant  me  the  ability  to  make  up  this  loss  in 
some  measure  by  my  diligence.  Meantime  I  comfort 
myself  with  the  idea  of  soon  receiving  something 
from  your  Grace.  Your  Grace  will  receive  the  new 
Symphony  promised  you  in  about  two  months.  But 
in  order  to  have  good  ideas  for  it,  I  pray  your  Grace 
to  write — and  indeed  to  write  much  to  him  who  will 
ever  be  Your  Grace's  most  obedient  &c.,  &c. 

My  most  dutiful  lespects  to  Herr  von  Genzinger 
and  all  the  family.  I  pray  your  indulgence  for 
having  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  note  to  Herr 
von  Kees.     I  did  not  know  his  address. 

Note. — The  prince  from  whom  Haydn  feared  dismiflsal, 
namely  Anton  Esterhazy,  confined  his  rebuke  to  these  words: 
"  Haydu,  you  might  have  saved  me  40,000  gulden." — Tr. 

22. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Genzinger. 

London,  Oct.  13, 1791. 

^         ^         -Jp         ^         TV 

I  take  the  liberty  of  urgently  beseeching  you  to 
advance  150  florins  for  a  short  time  to  my  wife,  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  your  Grace  does  not  think 
that  since  my  departure  I  have  become  a  bad  econo- 
mist. No,  my  good,  gracious  lady  ;  God  blesses  me. 
But  there  are  three  reasons  for  this  request.  First ; 
since  I  left  home  I  have  paid  my  Prince  the  450  fl., 
which  he  lent  me  for  the  journey  ;  secondly,  I  cannot 
draw  the  interest  upon  my  bank  shares,  because  the 
certificates  are  in  the  box,  which  is  in  your  Grace's 
hands,  and  I  remember  neither  the  numbers  nor  the 
names  and  consequently  cannot  write  a  receipt ; 
thirdly,  I  cannot  drawupon  the  5883  fl.  which  I  have 
just  invested — 1000  with  my  Prince  and  the  rest  with 
Count  von  Fries — more  especially  because  it  is  in 
English  money.  And  so  your  Grace  sees  that  I  am 
still  a  good  economist.  This  gives  me  faith  that 
your  Grace  will  not  refuse  my  present  request  to 
lend  my  wife  the  150  fl.  This  letter  shall  serve 
your  Grace  instead  of  a  draft,  and  shall  be  binding 
in  any  court  of  justice.  After  my  return  I  will  repay 
it  with  the  interest,  with  a  thousand  thanks.  Mean- 
time I  am  with  particular  esteem,  with  most  dutiful 
respects  to  your  Herr  Spouse,  fraulein  Pepi  and  the 

rest. 

Your  Grace's 

most  obedient  servant 
Jos.  Haydn,  m.  p. 
Being  unable  to  recall  the  first  short.  Adagio  at  the 
beginning   of  the   symphony  in  E   flat,  I   take  the 
liberty  of  noting   the  Allegro  which  immediately 
follows : 

etc. 
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Shall  I  have  the  good  luck  to  receive  this  Sym- 
phony by  the  end  of  January,  1792  1  0  yes,  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  idea. 

But  how  strangely  many  a  thing  comes  about !  I 
have  no  doubt  that  your  Grace  received  my  letter  on 
the  very  day  when  I  had  to  read  the  horrible  charge 
that  Haydn  is  one  who  can  forget  his  friend  and 
benefactress.  Oh  how  often  I  wish  I  could  spend 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  Grace  at  the  piano- 
forte, and  then  eat  a  good  German  soup  !  However, 
one  cannot  have  everything  in  this  world.  God 
grant  me  but  my  health  !  thus  far  I  have  had  it,  and 
I  hope,  through  the  Almighty,  to  preserve  it  in  the 
future  by  my  regular  habits.  That  your  Grace  is 
well  is  the  pleasantest  news  I  can  receive.  May 
Providence  long  preserve  you  !  I  hope  to  see  your 
Grace  within  a  period  of  six  months.  I  shall  have 
much  to  relate.  Adieu  !  Goodnight  it  is  time  to  go  to 
bed.  In  German,  Gate  Nacht,  es  ist  Zeit  zu  Bette  zu 
gehen.     It  is  half  past  eleven  o'clock. 

But,  another  matter  still. 


For  the  sake  of  safety  in  that  money  affair,  Herr 
Hamberger,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  a  very  tall 
man,  in  whose  house  my  wife  lodges,  will  present  this 
letter  in  person,  to  whom  your  Grace  also  can  with 
all  safety  entrust  the  money.  Still,  I  beg  you  to  take 
a  receipt,  from  him  and  also  from  my  wife. 

Herr  v.  Kees  writes  me,  among  other  things,  that 
he  would  much  like  to  know  what  my  circnm<ilances 
here  in  London  are,  as  people  tell  very  difl^erent 
stories  in  Vienna  about  me.  I  have  always  been 
exposed  to  envy  from  my  youth  up,  and  do  not  won- 
der therefore,  if  people  undertake  now  to  crush  my 
small  talents  :  however,  the  Highest  is  my  support. 
My  wife  wrote  me, — but  I  cannot  believe  it — that 
Mozart  is  said  to  greatly  disparage  me.  I  forgive 
him  for  it.  That  I  have  many  enemies  in  London  is 
most  certain,  and  I  know  nearly  all  of  them.  They 
are  mostly  Italians.  Still,  they  can  do  me  no  injury, 
as  my  credit  with  the  people  was  firmly  established 
years  ago.  Your  Grace  may  be  assured  that  had  I 
not  received  my  due  I  should  long  since  have  returned 
to  Vienna.  I  am  valued  and  liked  by  everybody 
except  the  professional  musicians.  As  to  my  earnings, 
Mozart  may  go  to  Count  von  Fries  and  there  make 
inquiry — with  whom  (Fries)  I  hare  deposited  £500, — 
with  my  prince  1000  fl. — together  nearly  COOO  fl. 

I  thank  my  Creator  daily  for  this  favor  and  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  bring  home  a  few  thousands  besides, 
notwithstanding  my  great  expenses  here  and  the 
costliness  of  the  journey.  But  I  will  trouble  your 
Grace  no  longer.  This  is  written  in  a  wretched 
hand. 

How  goes  it  with  the  Pater — my  compliments  to 
eim. 

Note. — It  is  curious  that  Haydn  In  this  correspondence 
never  uses  any  other  term  when  referring  to  his  wife  than 
"  die  Meinige,"  "  the  Mine."  That  the  money,  which  was 
borrowed,  was  for  her.  is  however  perfectly  clear  from  the 
grammatical  construction  in  the  original  German.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  story  of  Mozart  having  spoken 
disparagingly  of  Haydn  is  nonsense.  Haydn  however  never 
saw  his  friend  again — as  Mozart  died  the  next  December.  Tr. 

23. — Baydn\to  Mad.   Genzinger-. 

London,  Nov.  17, 1791. 

***** 

In  the  greatest  haste  I  pray  you  to  send  the  accom- 
panying package,  addressed  to  you,  over  to  Herr  v. 
Kees,  as  it  contains  the  two  new  symphonies  promised 
him.  I  have  been  waiting  long  for  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  send  them,  could  not  however  hear  of  one, 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  the  same  per 
postam.  I  would  most  respectfully  pray  H.  v. 
Kees  to  have  a  rehearsal  for  both  of  these  symphon- 
ies, they  being  very  delicate,  especially  the  last 
movement  in  D,  in  which  I  recommend  the  lightest 
possible  pianissimo  and  a  very  rapid  tempo.  In  a 
few  days  I  will  write  your  Grace  farther  on  this 
matter.  Nota  bene;  I  was  forced  to  send  the  two 
symphonies  to  your  Grace's  address,  as  I  do  not 
know  the  lodging  of  Hr.  v.  Kees.  I  kiss  your  Grace's 
hands  and  am  with  polite  compliments  to  your  Herr 
Spouse  and  family 

Yours  &c.  &c. 

I  have  just  returned  today  from  the  country.  I 
was  with  a  Mylord  14  days,  100  miles  from  London. 

Note.  The  Herr  v.  Kees,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  corres- 
pondence, was  Vice  President  of  one  of  the  higher  courts  of 
justice  in  Vienna,  and  his  saloon  was  one  of  those  in  which  in 
those  days  orchestral  concerts  were  given,  instead  of  halls. 
These  concerts  were  so  numerous  in  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility,  great  bankers.  &c.,  as  to  form  a  marked  feature  in 
the  history  of  Vienna  music  at  the  close  of  the  last  century— 
and  one  which  has  never  yet  been  depicted  at  all  adequately, 
Vonjliees  died  in  1795.  Tr. 

24. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Genzinger. 

London,  Dec.  20,  1791. 

I  very  much  wonder  that  you  did  not  receive  the 
letter  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  Symphonies, 
since  I  put  them  both  into  the  post-office  here  myself 


and  called  particular  attention  to  them.  But  the 
fault  was  altogether  mine,  in  not  having  enclosed  the 
letter  in  the  package.  So  it  goes  generally,  Gracious 
Frau,  with  those  who  have  too  much  head  work. 
By  this  time,  I  hope  you  will  h.tve  received  the  letter ; 
if  not,  I  must  here  declare  that  both  Symphonies 
were  intended  for  Herr  v.  Kees,  and  yet  with  this 
purpose,  viz.,  that  when  they  have  been  copied  by 
the  order  of  HeiT  v.  Kees,  the  scores  shall  be  handed 
over  to  your  Grace,  that  your  Grace  may  make  a 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  them  if  yon  wish  to  do  so. 
The  Symphony,  specially  intended  for  your  Grace, 
I  shall  forward  at  the  latest  by  the  beginning  of 
February.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  had  to  address 
this  thick  package  to  your  Grace,  because  the  lodg- 
ings of  Herr  von  Kees  were  unknown  to  me.  How- 
ever, Herr  v.  Kees  will  repay  your  Grace  the  costs 
of  postage,  and,  as  I  hope,  hand  you  also  a  parte  7 
Ducats.  And  now  I  most  humbly  pray  your  Grace 
to  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  for  this  money,  the 
Symphony  in  E  minor  copied  upon  small  post  paper 
— the  one  for  which  I  have  so  many  times  written 
and  of  which  I  lately  sent  the  theme  —  per  postam, 
for  it  may  be  half  a  year  before  a  courier  leaves 
Vienna,  and  I  have  the  greatest  need  of  the  Sym- 
phony. Besides  this,  I  make  bold  to  trouble  your 
Grace  anew,  namely  to  send  me  in  like  manner  a 
certain,  in  fact,  the  last  pianoforte  Sonata  in  A  flat, 
that  is,  in  4  6.,  with  accompaniment  for  a  violin  and 
violoncello  ;  and  still  another  piece,  the  Fantasia  in 
C  without  accompaniment,  I  wish  you  to  purchase 
at  Arlaria's  and  immediately  have  it  copied,  also  on 
small  post  paper,  and  sent  per  postam,  because  these 
pieces  have  not  been  printed  in  London.  But  your 
Grace  must  have  the  goodness  to  say  not  a  word  on 
the  matter  to  Herr  Artaria,  or  he  will  get  ahead  of 
me  in  the  sale.  The  expenses  your  Grace  must  take 
out  of  the  7  Ducats.  To  come  to  the  two  Sym- 
phonies above  mentioned,  I  must  tell  your  Grace, 
that  I  sent  the  Andante  of  the  one  in  C  minor,  ar- 
ranged for  Pianoforte,  to  you  by  Herr  Diettenhofer. 
But  since  Herr  Diettenhofer,  as  it  is  thought,  has  died 
on  his  way,  or  has  met  with  some  other  misfortune, 
you  can  now  arrange  both  pieces  according  to  your 
own  taste.  The  contents  of  the  letter,  which  I  en- 
trusted to  Herr  Diettenhofer,  related  for  the  most 
part  to  the  conferring  the  doctor's  degree  upon  me 
at  Oxford  and  to  all  the  honors,  which  were  there 
shown  me. 

By  this  opportunity  I  must  inform  your  Grace, 
that  three  weeks  ago  I  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  visit  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  at  his 
country  seat.  The  Prince  introduced  me  to  the 
Duchess,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  re- 
ceived me  very  graciously  and  with  many  flatteriug 
words.  She  is  the  most  amiable  person  in  the  world, 
has  much  understanding,  plays  the  pianoforte  and 
sings  with  much  skill.  I  had  to  remain  there  two 
days,  because  she,  being  unwell  upon  the  first  day, 
could  not  be  present  at  the  music.  On  the  second, 
however,  she  remained  at  my  side  from  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  music  began,  until  the  2d  hour 
after  midnight.  Nothing  but  Haydn's  music  was 
played.  I  directed  the  Symphonies  at  the  pianoforte. 
The  dear  little  creature  sat  close  by  me  at  my  left 
hand  and  hummed  all  the  pieces  from  memory,  hav- 
ing heard  them  so  often  in  Berlin.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  sat  on  my  right  and  played  the  violoncello 
passably  well.  I  had  to  sing  also.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  now  having  my  portrait  painted,  which  is  to 
bo  hung  in  his  gallery.  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  most 
beautiful  man,  in  person,  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
loves  music  uncommonly,  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling, 
but  not  much  money.  Nota  bene  between  us.  His 
goodness,  however,  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
would  mere  interest.  The  Duke  of  York  sent  me 
on  the  third  day  two  posts  in  his  own  carriage,  as  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  post  horses. 

And  now,  gracious  Lady,  I  should  like  to^quarrela 
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little  with  you  for  believing  that  I  jjvefer  the  city  of 
London  to  Vienna,  and  that  a  residence  liere  is  pleas- 
anterto  me  than  one  in  my  fatherland.  I  do  not  dis- 
like London,  but  to  pass  all  my  days  here,  this  I 
could  not  do,  even  if  I  knew  that  T  could  earn  mil- 
lions. The  reason  of  this  I  will  explain  orally  to 
your  Grace.  I  have  the  delight  of  a  child  at  the 
thought  of  home  and  of  embracing  my  good  friends. 
Only  I  mourn  that  I  can  no  more  embrace  the  great 
Mozart,  if  it  is  so,  as  I  hope  it  is  not,  that  he  is  dead. 
The  world  will  not  in  a  hundred  years  have  such  a 
talent  again ! 

I  am  heartily  rejoiced  that  j'our  Grace  and  all  be- 
longing to  you  are  well.  I  have  been,  thank  God, 
thus  far  in  health,  had,  however,  eight  days  ago  an 
attack  of  English  rheumatism,  which  was  so  severe 
as  to  cause  me  at  times  to  fairly  shriek.  But  I  hope 
soon  to  be  free  from  this,  since  I  have — as  is  the  cus- 
tom here  —  enveloped  myself  from  head  to  foot  in 
flannel.  To-day  I  really  must  ask  forgiveness  for 
such  bad  writing.  In  the  hope  of  being  soon  com- 
forted by  a  letter  from  you,  I  am  with  all  imagina- 
ble respect,  together  with  my  most  dutiful  regards  to 
your  Herr  Spouse  andFraulein  Pepi  and  all  the  rest. 
Your  Grace's 

most  obedient,  &c. 

I  pray  you  give  my  respects  to 
Herr  von  Kreybich. 

Note.  This  Kreybich,  Kreibig,  or  Greibig,  was  one  of  Em- 
peror Joseph's  chamber  musicians.  He  has  a  name  in  musi- 
cal history  as  one  of  Mozart's — enemies. — Joseph  Diettenhofer 
was  again  in  London  In  1799  and  advertised  an  "  Introduction 
to  Musical  Competition."    He  wasa  Viennese  by  birth. 


Mendelssohn  a  Musician. 

{Second  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  RcTiew.) 

The  place  of  Mendelssohn  among  musicians  was 
in  every  respect  singular.  He  asserted  it  from  the 
outset  among  the  great  Germans,  with  a  decision 
which  sets  at  variance  every  theory  of  development 
in  art  as  implying  revolution.  He  had  no  mission 
(as  the  jargon  runs),  no  party,  nor  partisanship; — 
simply  that  necessity  of  pouring  out  his  own  concep- 
tions in  his  own  speech,  which  marks  the  distance 
betwixt  talent  and  genius.  But  his  speech  was  won- 
derfully mature  for  one  so  young.  If  he  did  not 
command  a  well-spring  of  melody  as  deep  as 
that  born  to  the  Mozarts  and  Rossinis,  and  won  in 
conquest  by  Beethoven, — from  the  first  he  showed  a 
buoyancy  of  fancy,  in  conjunction  with  an  extent  of 
scientific  acquirement,  which  has  no  parallel  in  our 
later  times  ;  times  when  so  many  combinations  have 
been  exhausted,  so  many  effects  forced  into  extrava- 
gance, so  many  counterfeits  palmed  off  as  real  trea- 
sures. There  was  sedateness  as  well  as  fantasy  in 
Mendelssohn's  very  first  essays.  Though  nothing 
more  Shaksperian  can  be  conceived  in  music  than 
his  faery  overture,  with  '  Cobweb,  Pease  Blossom, 
Moth,  and  Mustard-seed,"  and  the  bray  of  the 
"translated  "  Bottom  ;  though  no  wilder  picture  of 
beetling  promontory,  and  restless,  rocking  waves, 
can  be  conveyed  in  sound,  than  in  his  overture  "The 
Isles  of  Fingal,"  the  strictness  of  musical  structure 
in  both  these  romantic  pieces  is  as  noteworthy  as 
their  color.  The  boy  who  had  nurtured  himself  en 
the  music  of  Bach  (strong  meat  for  a  boy  so  vivaci- 
ous, had  he  not  been  also  so  vigorous),  is  no  less  clear- 
ly to  be  discerned  in  tliese  musical  poems,  than  the 
boy  who  had  dreamed  in  the  Athenian  wood,  and 
who,  among  other  pilgrimages  of  his  artistic  appren- 
ticeship, had  touched,  as  a  shrine,  "the  wind-swept 
Orcades."  There  was  thus  something  of  retrogres- 
sion, as  well  as  of  advance,  in  his  music ;  contra- 
dicting the  theories  of  the  new  school  of  destructives, 
whose  strange  proceedings  have  for  a  while  threat- 
ened to  make  such  havoc  in  his  world  of  art. 

The  excellent  and  modest  spirit  of  self-correction 
which  Mendelssohn  brought  to  every  task  entered  on, 
is  attested  by  the  increased  freedom  and  courage  of 
his  works  as  he  grew  in  years.  A  thematic  cata- 
logue, carefully  prepared  by  himself,  announces  the 
existence  of  a  mass  of  music  unpublished  because 
being  thought  by  him  inferior,  or  else  laid  aside  for 
reconsideration.  The  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  begun 
in  Italy,  was  kept  by  him  for  years,  and  underwent 
large  alterations.  'The  "Reformation  Symphony," 
an  orchestral  work  on  a  large  scale,  was  never  given 
to  the  world  for  like  reasons.  He  was  resolute 
in  trying  and  trying  again  when  he  failed  to  satisfy 
himself.     One  of  the  projects  which  he  could  not 


bring  to  pass  was  a  concert-Sonata  for  violin  and 
pianoforte — of  such  a  composition  he  must  have  left 
at  least  a  dozen  beginning.s.  But  "  Elijah  "  is  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  his  determination  to 
do  his  utmost  in  whatever  he  set  himself  to  do. — 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  production  of  the 
Oratorio  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham,  will  never 
forget  the  scene  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 
recorded  in  music.  Though  the  singers,  with  the 
exception  of  Herr  Staudigl,  were  unequal  to  the  du- 
ties allotted  to  them,  and  though  the  time  had  not 
admitted  of  such  ripe  and  deliberate  preparation  as 
is  essential  to  the  complete  execution  of  a  new  work 
of  importance,  the  march  of  success  was  uninterrupt- 
ed from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  Ovation  followed 
ovation  ; — encore  sncceeded  encore.  The  story  of  that 
morning  matches  the  tale  of  Mozart's  "JFignro," 
performed  twice  by  the  same  company  on  the  same 
day.  If  ever  success  was  unquestioned,  that  of 
"Elijah"  was  so.  But  whereas  a  meaner  man  would 
have  been  intoxicated  with  the  praise  and  the  plau- 
dits, into  a  willingness  to  conceive  that  he  had  done 
a  really  great  thing,  and  have  complacently  sat  down 
to  enjoy  his  fame, — in  the  very  hour  of  immediate 
triumph  Mendelssohn  was  strong  and  modest  enough 
to  detect  in  the  new  work  weak  places  which  he  could 
strengthen,  to  conceive  effects  which  he  had  over- 
looked,— he  altered  .several  portions,  took  away  some, 
and  exchanged  others.  The  unaccompanied  trio  for 
female  voices  was  one  of  these  after-thoughts.  Thus, 
probably  aware  that  the  flow  of  melody  in  his  vocal 
pieces  was  somewhat  restrained  and  liable  to  the 
charge  of  monotony,  it  was  excellent  to  observe  how, 
year  by  year,  he  became  at  once  more  sedulous  and 
simple  in  selecting  the  phrases  on  which  he  wrought, 
how  without  ceasing  he  was  looking  round  him  to 
increase  and  vary  his  resources.  The  same  cause  led 
him  to  postpone  his  design  of  writing  a  great  work 
for  the  stage.  In  early  life  he  had  promised  an  opera 
to  the  Theatre  at  Munich  ;  he  contemplated  an  adap- 
tation of  the  "Tempest"  of  Shakespeare,  a  theme  ap- 
parently well  suited  to  his  genius  :  he  consulted  his 
friend  Immermann,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  con- 
structing the  literary  part  of  the  piece.  But  he  was 
still  in  a  course  of  experiment  and  scrutiny  as  to  his 
power  of  gaining  success  in  this,  the  only  field  of 
musical  composition  that  he  had  never  conquered, 
when  his  strength  gave  way  under  the  strain  of  a  life 
in  which  respite  and  repose  had  been  made  almost 
impossible  by  the  universal  popularity  which  had  at- 
tached itself  to  him.  With  these  latter  years,  or,  to 
be  more  correct,  with  the  few  last  months  of  pain, 
distress,  and  sudden  exhaustion,  we  have  happily  not 
to  deal.  The  letters  here  collected  break  off  in  the 
early  noon  of  enjoyment  and  success.  They  have 
taken  us  back  thirty  years  to  that  dehghtful  hour  of 
existence  when  the  light  of  youthful  genius  and  the 
glory  of  the  world  reflect  each  other  ;  and  we  trust 
these  letters  may  afford  to  some  of  our  readers  the 
same  exquisite  pleasure  we  have  ourselves  derived 
from  them.  More  volumes  are  to  come,  we  hope  ; 
being  assured  that  none  to  come  can  tarnish  the  re- 
putation which  belongs  to  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy,  as  a  complete,  successful,  and  thoroughly 
happy  man  and  artist,  who  died  in  early  manhood, 
but  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame. 


Heinrich  Marschner. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Heinhich  Makschner,  whore  recent  demise  has 
been  announced,  and  whose  name  in  this  country  is 
much  better  known  than  his  works,  wrote  more  suc- 
cessfully for  the  stage  in  his  own  country  than  any 
one  else,  except  the  author  of  Der  Freisckiilz,  whom 
he  sometimes  imitated,  though  without  ever  equal- 
ling. He  was  born  on  the  16th  August,  179.5,  at 
Zittau,  in  Upper  Lusatia.  As  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  children  destined  to  become  celebrated  musicians, 
his  vocation  soon  manifested  itself  When  he  was 
six  years  old,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
master,  to  be  taught  the  piano ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  master  was  surpassed  by  the  pupil. 
Two  other  masters  shared  the  same  fate.  The  fact  is, 
Marsehner's  father  did  not  possess  the  means  to  pay 
the  best  that  could  be  got,  and  which  was,  no  doubt, 
the  dearest.  The  boy's  lessons  were,  consequently, 
discontinued  for  a  year. 

Young  Marsehner  entered  the  boy'.s  choir  at  the 
Gymnasium,  to  sing  the  solos,  because  he  was  a  good 
reader,  and  possessed  a  pleasing  soprano.  The  then 
director  of  the  choir  was  Friedrich  Schneider,  who 
had  obtained  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  oratorios.  Ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  learn  harmony,  Marsehner  left 
Zittau  and  went  to  Bautzen,  the  organist  of  which 
place  had  offered  him  a  situation  in  the  choir  at  the 
church,  with  the  promise  that  he  should  study  sing- 
ing and  composition  simultaneously.  Disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  the  poor  boy  returned  to  Zittau; 


hut  he  had  lost  his  voice,  and  did  not  know  to  whom 
he  should  apply  to  improve  himself  in  that  art  which 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition.  Thrown  upon 
liis  own  resources,  ho  composed  incessantly,  and 
tried  his  hand  on  every  possible  style.  A  troop  of 
(lancei's  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  town,  he 
undertook  to  write  them  the  music  for  a  ballet.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  first  rehearsal  of  his 
work  were  something  similar  to  those  of  the  famous 
J.  .7.  Rousseau,  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Treytorcns,  at 
Lausanne.  Marsehner  had  hidden  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner, to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  instru- 
mentation ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  compass  of  the 
various  instruments.  Suddenly  the  horns  were  stop- 
ped by  notes  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
])lay.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  copyist  had 
made  the  faults  ;  but  on  examination,  it  was  found 
that  they  emanated  from  the  author,  whose  emotion 
was  so  great,  that  he  fell  ill,  and  never  heard  bis 
score  performed. 

Instructed  by  his  very  faults,  Marsehner  subse- 
quently received  some  good  advice  from  competent 
persons.  At  Prague  he  met  Weber,  who  then  di- 
rected the  Opera,  but  was  completely  absorbed  in  his 
duties.  His  relations  with  Thomascheek  proved 
more  useful  to  him.  As  his  father  wished  him  to 
study  law,  he  proceeded  to  Leipsic  and  it  was  there, 
that  Schicht's  advice  proved  of  great  service  in  for- 
warding his  education  as  an  artist.  Yielding  to  the 
vocation  which  attracted  him  towards  the  theatre,  he 
began  by  setting  to  music  a  translation  of  Metasta- 
sio's  Titus.  In  1816  he  composed  a  short  opera, 
Der  Kiffhauser  Berg,  which  was  played  successfully 
at  several  theatres  in  Austria.  The  following  year, 
he  produced  at  Dresden  Henri  I V.  und  D'Aubigny, 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  quickly  followed  by  Saidir, 
which  also  was  in  three  acts,  and  played  at  Presburg. 
In  1821,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  took  up 
his  permanent  abode.  He  wrote  the  introduction 
and  interludes  of  The  Prince  of  Hombnrg,  a  dram  a 
by  Tieck,  as  well  as  The  beautiful  Ella  and  AH 
Baba.  The  last  two  works  were  not  well  received  ; 
far  from  being  cast  down,  however,  Marsehner  felt 
only  more  resolved  and  energetic.  He  wrote  The 
Wood-Stealer,  which  he  intended  for  amateurs,  but 
which,  thanks  to  several  excellent  pieces,  made  its 
way  from  theatre  to  theatre,  and  from  town  to  town. 

Since  1825,  Marsehner  had  been  musical-director 
of  the  German  and  Italian  Opera,  conjointly  with 
Weber  and  Morlacchi.  In  1826,  he  married  Mile. 
Marianne  Wohlbruck,  a  celebrated  singer,  whose 
brother  was  afterwards  his  coUabprateur ,  and  wrote 
for  him  the  libretto  of  The  Vampire,  one  of  his  three 
best  works. 

Weber  died  in  June  1826,  and,  not  being  able  to 
get  appointed  his  successor,  as  first  musical  director 
at  the  Dresden  Opera-house,  Marsehner  jhrew  up  his 
post,  and  set  out,  with  his  wife,  on  a  lengthened  tour. 
From  Berlin,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
him,  the  two  proceeded  to  visit  Breslau,  Posen, 
Konigsberg,  Dantzig,  Magdeburg  and  Brunswick. 
Madame  Marsehner  having  accepted  an  engagement 
at  the  Leipsic  Theatre,  2'he  Vampire  was  played 
there  on  the  28th  March,  1828.  "  This  work,"  says 
M.  Fetis,  "  was  crowned  with  gratifying  success. 
Called  on,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the 
composer  and  singers  were  enthusiastically  received. 
The  fame  of  the  opera  spread  rapidly  ;  such,  we  are 
informed,  was  the  eagerness  exhibited  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  German  theatres  to  produce  it,  that  the 
copyists  were  unable  to  supply  the  demands  for  copies 
for  the  score.  Many  pieces  from  The  Vampire  became 
popular."  Last  season,  M.  Pasdeloup  had  the  over- 
ture played  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Soci^te  des 
Jeunes  Artistes  du  Conservatoire,  in  Paris,  when  the 
audience  were  struck  by  the  analogy  it  presented  in 
its  structure  to  Weber's  chefs-d'  ceavre  in  the  same 
style.  The  Templar  and  the  Jewess  continued  what 
The  Vampire  had  begun  so  well.  Another  work, 
Falconer's  Bride,  was  performed  at  Leipsic  1832. 

Marsehner  was  summoned  to  Hanover  as  Kapell- 
meister to  the  King,  and  it  was  there  he  was  destined  to 
terminate  his  career.  Having  received  in  that  city 
the  libretto  of  Hans  Heilinq,  sent  him  by  Ed.  Dev- 
rient,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Were  it  possible  to 
compose  an  opera  right  off,  I  should  have  done  so — 
so  much  was  I  surprised  by  this  work,  which  I  con- 
ceived instantaneously."  Hans  Heiling  was  repre- 
sented on  the  24th  of  May,  1833,  under  jho  direction 
of  the  composer.  Two  other  operas,  written  subse- 
quently, of  which  one  was  entitled  The  Chateau  at 
the  Foot  of  Mount  Etna,  were  less  successful. 

When  Marsehner  was  forty-four  years  old,  to  quote 
M.  Fetis  once  more,  the  progress  of  his  talent 
appears  to  have  stopped.  "We  cannot,"  says  the 
learned  biographer,  "  deny  him  the  merit  of  being 
one  of  those  successors  of  Weber  who  have  displayed 
the  greatest  amount  of  dramatic  feeling  in  their 
works.    It  is  not  in  serious  drama  alone  that  he  is 
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successful ;  we  may  even  assert  that  he  is  one  araon^j 
the  small  numljer  of  Genncin  composei'S  who  do  not 
fall  into  triviality,  when  engaged  on  a  comic  suhject. 
His  melodies  are  expressive,  but  his  manner  is  slov- 
enly, and  he  frequently  employs  transitions  to  excess. 
Despite  this  criticism,  the  autlior  of  The  Vampire, 
The  Teiiiplnr,  and  Hmis  Heili)icj,vi\\\  leave  no  common 
name  in  the  history  of  art.  Marschner  was  also 
known  in  Germany  as  a  composer  of  instrumental 
musie  by  a  considerable  number  of  worlcs  for  ihe 
piano.  He  died  at  Hanover,  on  the  night  of  the  I4th- 
15th  December,  1861,  a  year  more  than  usually  fatal 
to  public  men. 

Jtoig^t's  laurel  of  Uiisir. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  ]  5,  1868. 


Mdsic    in    this     Ndmber.  —  Continuation     of     HandePs 
'  Messiah." 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 

Fourth  Philharmonic. — The  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,s  series  of  orchestral  con- 
certs, last  Saturday  evening,  was  particularly 
gratifying,  both  from  the  excellence  of  the 
concert,  and  from  the  assurance  it  brought  with 
it  that  another  and  a  longer  series  of  such  con- 
certs is  to  follow.  Certainly,  and  strange  to  say 
in  these  times,  our  purveyors  and  performers  of 
good  music  have  every  cause  to  feel  encouraged. 
The  national  struggle,  while  it  makes  men  serious, 
has  not  quenched,  but  rather  increased  the  thirst 
for  music.  That  general  support,  which  had  so 
notably  fallen  off  from  the  higher  kinds  of  musi- 
cal entertainments  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  until  the  first  sur- 
prise of  the  Rebellion,  paralyzing  all  minds  for 
the  time  being,  left  no  mind  free  for  any  thought 
or  interest  but  one  —  stern  patriotism  before 
pleasure  —  Muses  and  amusements  postponed, 
until  the  crisis  of  the  storm  should  pass,  until  the 
drifting  nation  should  regain  her  rudder  —  that 
support  already,  now  that  we  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  feel  that  morally  at  least  the 
country  is  saved,  rallies  with  an  unanimity  not 
seen  before  for  several  years  to  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Concerts,  Afternoon  Rehearsals, 
Chamber  music,  and  to  all  good  things  of  this 
sort.  The  truth  is,  the  period  of  disquieting  pre- 
sentiments (before  the  rebellion),  and  of  demoral- 
izing doubt  and  bewilderment  (after  the  first 
shock)  have  passed ;  the  nation's  thought  and 
energies  are  set  now  clearly  in  the  right  direction  ; 
life  goes  on  again  ;  high  purpose  brings  back 
hope  i  and  with  it  come  the  Muses,  all  the 
heavenly  comforters  and  allies,  all  the  good  angels 
of  Harmony  and  Art,  to  quicken  and  refresh  the 
weary  soul,  and  keep  life  genial  and  wliolesome  ; 
they  come  because  we  need  them,  and  because 
we  have  so  far  passed  the  fever  crisis,  that  we 
can  bear  their  friendly  ministrations,  nay  relish 
them  and  get  the  good  of  them  far  more  than  it 
was  possible  beiore  the  crisis  came. 

It  is  a  good  sight,  then,  to  see  the  Music  Hall 
crowded,  as  it  has  been  during  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  and  especially  last  Saturday  night ;  it 
shows  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  in  the  people,  and 
it  shows  the  intrinsic  and  undying  need  of  music 
in  the  mind  that  has  once  truly  known  its  influ- 
ence. That  this  returning  public  appetite  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  about  as  well  met,  as  our 
present  means  allow, — although  there  always 
must  be  difference  of  opinion  about  programmes, 
and  programme-making  is  to  too  great  great  an 
extent  perhaps  experimental  —  can  hardly  be 
denied.  We  certainly  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  can  have  such  good  music,  can  get 


our  Symphonies  and  Overtures  so  well  presented, 
at  a  time  when  an  orchestra  of  forty  instruments 
about  e.\hausts  the  available  musical  material  of 
our  city.  We  have  excellent  first  violins,  and 
various  other  parts  to  match  ;  and  all  seem 
disposed  to  do  their  best.  What  we  yet  want, 
and  what  time  with  greater  means  will  bring  us, 
is  a  greater  mass  of  middle  strings,  giving  rich- 
ness to  the  whole,  supplying  background  to  the 
salient  wind  tones,  and  blending  all  the  parts 
together,  like  the  neutral  tints  in  painting.  This 
of  course  can  only  come  with  a  large  orchestra, 
or  what  in  programme  phraseology  is  termed  the 
'•'  Grand  "  Orchestra.  But  if  we  continue  to  do 
so  well  with  the  small,  or  outline,  orchestra ;  if  it 
makes  the  most  of  itself,  justifies  itself  all  along 
by  cherishing  a  high  aesthetic  and  artistic  tone, 
and  if  we  (the  public)  lend  willing  ears  to  it,  and 
are  always  nearest  when  it's  efforts  are  worthiest, 
the  grand  orchestra  will  come  in  good  time.  As 
it  is,  we  get  much  comfort  out  of  our  orchestra  of 
forty  ;  it  brings  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  so 
near  to  us  that  we  cannot  reasonably  complain  ; 
and  the  performance,  the  working  together  of 
the  instruments — rather  say  the  voices  (Slimmen) 
as  the  Germans  do — has  gone  on  from  better  to 
better  during  the  four  concerts,  having  reached 
a  point  at  which  we  may  well  rejoice  that  they 
are  not  all  at  once  about  to  leave  off,  and  have 
to  begin  anew  from  the  beginning  a  year  hence. 
These  short  runs,  discontinuances,  and  re-begin- 
nings at  a  whole  year's  interval,  have  hitherto 
been  the  fatality  preventing  progress  in  our 
orchestras,  as  well  as  in  our  public  taste  and 
appreciation.  Happily,  the  plant,  which  flowered 
last  Saturday,  did  not  exhaust  itself  with  thati 
but  is  to  keep  on  growing  and  bear  new  flowers 
and  fruits  also.  This  time  the  programme  was 
the  best,  as  a  whole,  that  we  have  heard  so  far  : 

1.  Overture— Midsummer  Night's  Dream. . .  .Meudelssohn 

2.  Grand  fantasia,  in  C.  (op.  1.5) F    Schubert 

(Arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  by  F.  Liszt.) 

Mr.  William  Ma,son. 
1      Allegro   con   fuoco   ma    non   troppo.       2.    Adagio. 
8.  Pre-sto.     4.  Allegro.     (Firsttime.) 

3.  Concerto— Militaire,  for  the  Violin,  (first  time)..  .Alard 

Mr.  W.  Schultze. 

i.  Symphony— No.  8.  (in  F.) Beethoven 

1.  Allegro.      2.  Allegretto  scherzaudo.      3.  Menuetto. 

4.  Allegro  molto 

5    a  "  Spring- Dawn," — Mazurka  Caprice.  I  W.  Mason 

b  "  Silverspring,"  Impromptu,  (by  request  )  f 

Mr.  Wm.  Mason. 
6.  Overture — Oberon Weber 

Thus  we  were  welcomed  and  dismissed  with 
Faijry  music,  in  two  widely  different  veins,  of 
diflferent  genius,  but  alike  poetic,  exquisite,  im- 
aginative. Which  shall  one  like  the  best  ?  We 
care  not  how  often  the  question  is  practicallv  put 
to  us ;  the  judge  is  too  much  fascinated  with  both 
pleaders  and  in  no  hurry  to  decide  between  them 
— let  them  only  go  on  !  Both  Overtures  are  too 
familiar  to  our  music-lovers  to  require  compari 
son.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  performance 
of  the  '^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  was  the 
most  clean  and  delicately  shaded  specimen  of 
their  power  of  rendering  a  masterwork,  which 
the  orchestra  has  yet  given  us.  That  was  a 
pianksimo  !  If  the  "  Oberon"  was  not  quite  as 
nicely  breathed  upon  the  canvass,  it  was  the  dif- 
ference between  delicate  requirements  for  reeds 
and  flutes  and  for  violins.  Yet  it  was  played 
finely,  the  wild  outburst  and  splendor  of  the  Al- 
legro especially  ;  only  the  startling  crash,  which 
precedes  it,  scattering  the  whole  faery  fabric,  was 
so  overdone  as  to  break  the  spell  of  the  music, 
and  take  the  listener  wholly  outside  of  it. — Of 
all  Symphonies,  too,  Beethoven's  sunshiny  and 
happy  No.   8,  comes   best   into  conjunction  with 


those  two  overtures.  If  Beethoven  had  any  faijry 
side  to  his  imagination,  here  he  shows  it;  but 
with  him  it  is  no  special  faery  mythology  ;  he  is 
innocent  of  all  that ;  with  him  it  is  the  finest  and 
intensest  joy  and  sympathy  in  all  the  delicate, 
fine,  tricksy  forms  and  arabesque  of  nature,  and 
with  all  the  myriad  happy  moods  and  impulses 
and  fancies,  all  the  mysterious  little  loves  and 
longings,  which  answer  to  their  beautiful  and  in- 
finitely varied  language.  Joy,  joy  in  fulness  of 
life,  of  quick  vital  sympathy  with  all  creation, 
natural  and  spiritual,  is  the  pervading  theme  of 
all  his  music,  to  which  it  struggles  out  as  into 
God's  perfect  sunshine.  And  here  in  a  happy 
hour  among  his  dark  days,  in  a  light  and  easy 
form  as  compared  with  his  greater  Symphonies, 
in  a  spirit  as  sunny  and  childlike  anil  Haydn-ish 
as  his  first  Symphony,  but  at  the  full  height  of 
his  artistic  power,  and  teeming  with  e.xquisite 
imaginations,  he  has  expressed  it  in  his  happiest 
way.  The  Symphony  is  less  formidable,  but  not 
less  wonderful  than  others  of  the  nine ;  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  it  is  from  first  to  last.  It  was  well 
rendered,  and  the  Allegretto  scherzando  elicited 
the  usual  encore. 

And  now  for  the  novelties  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
William  Mason  was  very  warmly  greeted,  as 
he  always  is  on  his  artistic  visits  to  his  native 
city.  We  heartily  thank  him  for  giving  us  a 
hearing,  and  so  satisfactory  a  one,  of  a  very  in- 
teresting work.  Schubert's  early  Fantasia  in  C, 
in  which  the  melody  of  his  "Wanderer"  song  is 
introduced,  London  criticism  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  (see  notice  of  Herr  Pauer's  con- 
cert copied  in  our  last),  is  full  of  fine  musical 
ideas  and  a  certain  glorious  fermentation  of 
young  genius,  which  compensates  for  any  lack  of 
strictly  organic  form  ;  and  when  Liszt  adds  to  it 
such  wealth  of  orchestral  aoeompaniment,  neither 
adding  to  nor  taking  f  ;om  the  original  piano  work  , 
leaving  it  in  its  integrity,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  surrounding  it  that  it  seems  one  instrument  in 
a  concerted  piece,  the  effect  is  truly  noble.  In 
the  combining  and  the  contrasting  of  the  instru- 
ments, in  the  placing  of  the  chords,  in  certain 
singidarly  characteristic  and  expressive  uses  of 
the  horns,  the  trumpets,  &c.;  in  the  sympathetic 
way  in  which  the  original  Fantasia  is  adopted  as 
it  were  into  harmonious  company,  whereby  it  be- 
comes still  more  itself,  Liszt  has  shown  a  certain 
faculty  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  is  sympa- 
thetically, if  not  creatively  imaginative.  We 
think  the  whole  audience  enjoyed  it,  while  for 
the  musician  it  was  full  of  interest.  The  only 
difficulty  was  that,  though  the  pianoforte  part 
was  admirably  played,  the  ear  did  not  get  quite 
so  much  of  it,  or  sieze  it  so  distinctly  and  con- 
spicuously among  the  brilliant  mass  of  orches- 
tration, as  one  could  have  desired.  Evidently 
Liszt  has  rather  overloaded  it ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  piano  rendering  was  masterly. 
In  the  sparkling  and  graceful  little  solos  in  the 
second  part  Mr.  Mason  showed  all  that  exquisite 
fine  touch  and  clear,  even  execution  of  his  in  a 
higher  degree,  if  possible,  than  ever  before  ;  and 
the  liquid,  musical,  warm  tones  of  the  Steinway 
instrument,  which  he  brought  with  him,  seemed 
to  be  in  complete  conspiracy  with  hia  fingers  and 
intentions.  Such  finished  elegance  of  perform- 
ance, with  such  discriminating  distribution  of  the 
just  degree  of  force  to  every  note,  even  in  pass- 
ages the  most  rapid  or  most  complicated,  is  found 
in  very  few  pianists.  Mr.  Schultze  surpasses 
himself  this  season  ;  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his 
tone  is  remarkable,  and  due  to  the  artist  as  well 
as  to  the  fine  instrument  he  uses.  His  execution 
of  the  military  Concerto  (although  we  cannot 
care  much  for  the  composition)  was  capital,  and 
delighted  the  audience. 

So  ended  one  successful  series  of  concerts.  But 
the  best  of  it  was  the  announcement  on  the  pro- 
gramme, that  Mr.  Zerraiin  is  so  much  encour- 
aged by  the  way  in  which  this  enterprise  has 
been  met  by  the  musical  public,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  go  on  and  give  a  series  cf  si.x  more  con- 
certs to  commence  next  Saturday  evening,  March 
22d.  The  better  the  attendance,  we  may  be 
assured,  the  better  will  the  concerts  be. 
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Orohesteal  Union.     The  concert  Weclnesday 
Afternoon  was  ns  gnily  crowclod  as  ever  and  luid  the 
following  programme  : 
1    Overture — "  .Tessonda." Spohr 

2.  Concert  WjiU.z,   (first  ticie) — "  Spiralen," Strauss 

3.  Synipbouy  No.  4,  ''  .Tupitpr.'' .Mozart 

4.  Ilomanza — From  ''  L'Eciair." Ilalevy 

5.  Pot  Pourri — from  ''  Les  I-Iugueuots." 

6.  Wedding  March Mendelssohn 

Spohr's  overture,  witli  liis  peculiarly  sweet  and 
cloying  harmonies  (shorl  and  sweet  in  this  case),  and 
its  merry  Gyp.sey  jingle,  is  pretty  and  graphic,  and 
was  very  well  played.  The  new  Strauss  waltz 
seemed  no  more  "  spiral  "  than  all  waltzes,  catching 
up  one  couple  after  another  into  their  wtiirling  motion, 
and  not  quite  so  fascinating  as  some  of  the  old  ones, 
but  yet  lull  of  sounds  curiously  and  piquantly 
mingled,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  yoimg  peo])le. — 
The  great  Symphony  of  Moznrt,  so  richly  complica- 
ted as  it  is  in  all  its  parts,  especially  in  the  fugued 
Finale  with  four  interwoven  subjects,  so  deep  and 
earnest  as  it  is  in  the  (eeling  of  the  Ad.igio,  has  actu- 
ally ^rown  popular  with  our  large  audiences,  and  the 
small  orchestra  succeeds  in  making  its  intentions  clear. 

Next  week  the  "  Union"  will  perform  Beethoven's 
first  Symphony  (worth  while  to  compare  that  with 
the  8th,  which  we  have  so  lately  heard)  ;  Spohr's, 
Overture  to  hi.s  "Faust"  opera — one  of  his  best 
wo'-ks  ;  a  concert  waltz  by  Lanner,  and  other  accep- 
table varieties. 

C-\.Bi.  Zekrahx,  who  is  now  in  New  York  en- 
gaging solo  talent  for  his  new  course  of  Fltilhar- 
monic  Concerts,  intends  to  give  us  in  the  first  of  them 
(next  Saturday)  the  fimrth  Symphony  (in  BA)  of 
Beethoven  :  the  Overture  " Meeresstille  und  ffluckliche 
Fa.hrt"  (Sea  becalmed  and  prosperous  voyage^,  by 
Mendelssohn  ;  and  Liszt's  "Les  Preludes,"  one  of  his 
much  mooted  "S>/mphonische  Dichtungen"  (Sym- 
phonic Poems),  which  wa.s  performed  here  a  few 
years  since.  An  interesting  hill  of  fare,  whether  one 
csn  share  another's  enthusiasm  for  the  Lisztian 
"  great  works"  or  not. 

The  i\lENDEr,T,soHN  Quintette  Club  will  fin- 
ish their  eiehth  Chamber  Concert  next  Wednesday 
evening.     For  programme  see  advertisement. 

The  non-performing  members  of  the  Orpheus 
Glee  Club  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Club 
will  hold  a  social  musical  soiie'e  at  Chickering's  next 
Friday  evening.  Schubert's  eight-part  chorus  to 
Goethe's  "Song  of  Spirits  over  the  Water"  (for  the 
first  time),  double  choruses  from  iVtendelssohn's  An- 
tigone and  (Edijins,  &c.,  will  be  sung. 

IBusinil  Cff.rrespnbeitu. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  2.5. — The  fifth  concert  of  our 
Philharmonic  Society  took  place  as  announced  and 
■was  attended  with  their  usual  success.  The  pro- 
gramme was  decidedly  the  finest  they  have  yet  offer- 
ed, and  it  contained  not  only  this  merit,  but  also 
that  of  being  the  most  carefully  attended  to,  and 
consequently  the  best  performed. 
Part  I. 

1.  Overture.  "  ,Tean  de  Paris," Boieldieu 

2.  Solo  and  Chorus.  "  I  prai.=e  thee,  0  Lord," — from  St. 
Paul F.  M.   Bartholdy 

3.  Violin  Solo.  "Fantasia,  from  Lucia," Vieuxtemps 

4.  Sextet  and  Finale  {First  act)  from  "Don  Giovanni," 

Mozart 
Part  II. 

1.  Overture.    "Fingal's  Cave" Bartholdy 

2.  Quintete.  "  E  scherzo  od  6   folia,  from  Un  Eallo  in 
Maschera Verdi 

3.  Allegretto,  from  "Eighth  Symphony" Beethoven 

4.  Quartet  for  male  voices.  "  'Phe  Chapel," Kreutzer 

5.  March  and  Chorus.  "  Vestalin" Spontini 

The  indefatigable  conductor  is  very  strict  in  his 
rehearsals,  and  allows  no  blemishes  to  pass  unnotic- 
ed. The  improvement  exhibited,  not  only  by  the 
members  individually,  but  by  the  Society  as  a  whole, 
affords  the  best  comment^  on  his  ability.  Then  we 
have  much  talent  in  the  orchestra  above  mediocrity, 
most  of  the  musicians  being  .soloists  on  their  respec- 
tive instruments.  Each  of  the  first  violins  has  played 
solos  at  the  concerts,  while  Carr  and  Tomlinson  — 
flutist,  Eobyn  on  the  violoncello,  Schmidt  and 
Weber,  double  bass,  are  all  excellent  musicians.  I 
must  not  omit  mentioning,  in  that  category.  Brown 
of  the  drums,  who  occasionally  extemporizes  an  un- 
expected but  effective  Solo  on ^;'s  favorite  instrument  I 
Though  we  are  in  the  West,  and  far  from  where  you 
expect  to  hear  any  music,  we  contend  that  a  better 
Society,  of  the  same  number  of  performers  does  not 


The  Jean  de  Pans  overture  of  Boieldieu  is  grace- 
ful, pretty,  siiarkling  and  immensely  effective ;  the 
opening  bars  of  the  Allegro,  where  the  viola  and 
violoncellos  are  given  a  brilliant  passage  in  unison, 
is  very  pleasing ;  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
the  same  theme  is  constantly  worked  in  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  elicits  our  warmest  ad- 
miration. It  was  finely  played  throughout.  What 
a  difficult  thing  it  is  to  get  an  orchestra  to  play  piano ! 
One  great  ftiult,  and  a  glaring  one  here  too,  is  the 
lack  of  thst  delicate  shading,  the  very  light,  pianis- 
simo playing  wherein,  contrasted  with  sudden  forte 
passages,  consist  the  finest  and  most  startling  effects. 
Nearly  all  of  the  solos  thus  far,  with  orchestra  ac- 
companiment, have  been  ruined  by  the  loud  playing. 
We  cry  mercy,  Mr.  Soholewski ;  one  lady  cannot 
drown  trombones,  drums,  violins,  flutes  and  all  ;  but 
they  can  render  her  part  meaningless,  uninteresting 
and  without  credit  to  her. 

The  violin  Solo  ivas  rendered  by  Mr.  Anton,  in  a 
style  wdiich  surprised  and  pleased  us  —  so  modest 
has  he  been  in  his  situation  in  the  orchestra,  and  so 
unobtrusive,  that  even  those  who  were  placed  near 
him  were  hardly  aware  of  his  abilities  and  his  com- 
plete mastery  over  his  instrument.  We  hope  to  hear 
more  of  him  in  future. 

That  magnificent  "  masked  Trio  "  in  the  Finale 
from  Don  Giovanni  was  exquisitely  rendered  by  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Tomlinson,  Miss  Tonrny  and  Mr.  Fell. 

The  Quintet  from  the  "  Masked  Ball  "of  Verdi 
is  one  of  bis  happiest  efforts,  and  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most  eflPective  of  his  many  excellent  concert- 
ed pieces.  The  gem  of  the  evening  was  the  Alle- 
gretto from  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  Per- 
fect justice  was  done  to  it  by  the  orchestra,  who  ex- 
hibited all  of  its  many  fine  points  in  a  manner  which 
left  little  to  be  desired. 

A  concert  wa.s  given  on  Friday  evening  for  the 
poor,  which  drew  a  crowded  house.  Miss  Hunt 
made  a  promising  debut,  and  Miss  Tilmnn  increased 
her  well  merited  reputation  by  her  performances  on 
the  harp.  A  pupil  of  Aptommas,  she  has  many  of 
his  peculiariiies  and  excellencies  of  style.  Mr.  T. 
M.  Brown  also  played  Thalberg's  Masanietio,  with 
M.ason's  charming  Danse  Rnsiigne  for  an  encoi-e.  Next 
week  we  are  to  have  several  fine  concerts  of  which 
more  anon.  Presto. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  Feb.  10. — You  will  bear 
testimony  that  the  readers  of  your  Musical  Journal 
have  not  often  been  troubled  with  commimications 
from  this  place.  Dorchester  has  been  called  "a  one 
horse  town."  Whether  this  be  correct  in  regard  to 
points  not  belonging  to  this  periodical,  is  not  ray 
purpose  to  decide  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  does 
not  deserve  this  epithet  so  far  as  Music  is  concern- 
ed. There  is  not  a  concert  taking  place  in  Boston 
in  which  our  town  is  not  represented  by  some  listen 
ers.  Although  our  School  Committee  has  not 
enough  musical  car  and  heart  to  follow  the  example 
of  Bo.ston  and  introduce  singing  into  our  public 
schools,  yet  some  teachers  supply  this  want  on  their 
own  responsibility.  We  can  count  the  number  of 
instructors  in  music  by  the  dozen,  that  of  pupils  by 
scores,  and  that  of  ejaculations  on  the  piano  by  the 
thousand.  Our  principal  churches  have  cast  off  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  furnishing  the  singing  by  vol- 
untary choirs.  They  sing  now  the  Kedeemer's 
praise — not  by  every  tongue, — but  by  proxy,  and  are 
delighted  with  their  "  Quartets."  By  paying  a  higher 
parish  tax,  the  Christian  worshipper  gets  all  the  de- 
light, finds  all  the  fault  he  pleases,  and  puts  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  and  work  upon  the  Music  Com- 
mittee, the  organist  and  the  singers.  We  have  many 
musical  families  in  town,  and  have  had  within  a  year 
several  clubs  for  the  practice  of  vocal,  piano  or  brass 
music. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Ansorge,  the  organist  and  leader  at 
the  church  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  gave  a  free  sa- 
cred concert,  which  attracted  over  a  thousand  listen- 


ers. He  gave  a  second  one  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber under  unfavorable  circumstances  ;  and  after  a 
splendid  third  performance  of  classical  solos  and 
choruses  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  choir  of  25  singers 
was  broken  up.  Free  concerts  are  an  excellent  thing 
to  the  listener,  hut  not  always  profitable  to  him  who 
gives  them. 

Tlie  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  has  since  given 
a  series  of  three  fine  concerts  to  crowded  houses.  In 
Neponsct  village,  a  part  of  this  town,  are  at  present 
not  less  than  four  churches.  They  find  it  hard  work 
to  fill  them  with  " /OM;n.5-pco/)/e,"  so  they  hire  some 
Boston  musicians  to  help  them  "draw."  Two  con- 
certs recently  given  at  Trinity  chapel  by  Boston 
singers  gave  much  satisfaction  to  many. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  recently  written 
by  a  young  counti'y  organist  who  bad  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  this  vicinity,  and  who  visited  on  Sundays  a 
number  of  Boston  churches  to  hoar  the  music.  If 
the  asked-for  permission  of  the  author  should  be 
given,  I  will  send  yoti  the  letter  for  publication. 

This  communication  may  he  closed  with  an  inci- 
dent, which  will  serve  as  an  anecdote  and  prove  that 
pearls  should  not  be  cast  before — uiiappreciating  peo- 
ple. The  singers  atone  of  our  churches  had  taken 
some  pains  to  prepare  and  sing  "Adeste  fideles,"  ar- 
ranged by  V.  Novello  ;  and  used  for  this  purpose  the 
words  of  Montgomery's  hymn  :  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  no  want  shall  I  know."  The  congregation, 
for  many  years  accustomed  to  hear  this  hymn  sung 
to  the  tune  "Portuquese  Hijmn,"  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise to  hear  the  words  sung  first  as  Treble  solo, 
then  as  Duet  by  mole  voices,  then  as  Trio  by  the 
lower  three  parts  with  the  melody  in  the  Tenor,  and 
finally  by  the  whole  Quartet.  After  service,  quite  a 
nuraher  of  worshippers  assembled  in  the  porch  and 
were  wondering  "what  was  the  trouhie  with  the  first 
hj/nin?"  After  some  discussion  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Treble  singer  started  the  tune  too 
high  and  broke  down ;  that  the  leader  had  to  change 
the  tune  and  start  it  in  a  lower  key  :  that  the  third 
stanza  was  changed  again  ;  and  that  only  at  tiie 
fourth  trial  a  tune  was  found  which  all  four  could 
sing  together. 


& 
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Paris 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Gazette  Mimcale  remark 
upon  two  new  o]:)eras.  One  is  an  obscure  work  by 
Donizetti,  produced  for  the  first  time  on  the  2nd  of 
last  February  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  called  "  It  Fu- 
riosi) all'  Isola  San  Domingo  "  It  was  composed  for 
Rome  in  18.33,  after  its  author  had  already  produced 
more  than  30  operas  of  various  merit  since  his  debut 
in  1818.  The  Gazette  pronounces  it  "a  rich  and 
facile  music,  satisfying  all  the  conditions  of  the  craft, 
but  offering  nothing  salient,  nothing  original,  and  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the  dramatic  situation." 
"  The  music  (with  a  few  exceptions)  has  but  the 
flavor  of  those  wines  ef  secondary  quality,  of  which 
time  has  weakened  the  strength  and  extinguished  the 
bouquet."  The  principal  roles  were  sustained  by 
Mile.  Marie  Battu,  Brini  (tenor),  Delle  Sedie  (bari- 
tone), and  Zucchini. 

The  other  novelty,  "  Le  Joailler  de  Saint- James," 
a  coniic  opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  MM.  do  St. 
Georges  and  de  Leuven,  music  by  M.  Grisar,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Feb.  17.  It  turns 
out  to  be  new  only  in  name,  and  to  be  essentially  the 
same  thing  with  an  opera  called  Ladi/  Melml,  which 
was  produced  at  the  theatre  of  the  Renaissance  in 
1838.  "M.  Grisar  has  added,  however,  a  tenor  p.art, 
and  variovs  graceful  pieces,  which  however  contain 
no  beauties  of  the  first  order,  no  flashes  of  genius. 
Much  had  been  said  in  advance  of  the  marvellous 
finales  of  the  first  and  second  act :  they  make  much 
noise,  stun  the  hearer,  but  do  not  touch  him,  and  we 
find  there  more  of  trombones  than  ideas-" — Of  the 
singers  the  report  is  as  follows  :  Mile.  Monrose,  who 
sung  the  part  of  the  heroine  (Marchioness  of  Rich- 
mond,) and  who  had  to  execute  variations  on  Nelcor 
piu,  has  a  charming  head  voice,  with  medium  tones 
somewhat  nasal  ;  but  her  vocalization  not  as  facile 
and  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Mme.  Anna  Tbillon,  who 
sang  the  part  (called  Lady  Melvil  theu)  in  1838.  M. 
Montranby,  as  the  amorous  Jeweller,  has  a  bad  habit 
of  forcing  bis  tones,  and  thus  injures  a  really  charm- 
voice  ;  but  shows  a  decided  superiority  in  the  impas- 
sioned passages.  M.  Sainte-Foy  plays  the  part  of 
Tom   Crick,  jeweller's  journeyman,  equally  well   in 
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the  comic  and  the  passionate  situations,  M.  Condore 
is  the  most  amusing  Gascon  imaginable  ;  Icnows  how 
to  maintain  his  ranlc,  to  be  ridiculous  without  becom- 
ing trivial,  &c. 

GnsTAVE  Satter,  the  pianist,  has  turned  up  in 
Paris  and  given  several  concerts.  He  seems  quite 
suited  to  that  meridian,  and  his  "  Belles  of  New 
York,"  were  found  particularly  enchanting.  At  his 
second  concert  he  played  some  pieces  of  Chopin, 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  a  melody  from  Rossini's 
Soirees  Musicales,  his  own  paraphrase  upon  Le 
Prophite,  and  two  original  compositions  :  Galop  de 
Concert  and  Marche  de  Solferino,  one  of  which  pleased 
but  the  other  not.  The  Gazette  thinks  Satter's 
"  inspirations  more  distinguished  by  elegance,  by  brio 
and  by  fineness  of  details,  than  by  originality  of 
motives,"  but  admits  that  they  were  "  executed  with 
perfect  grace,  and  with  rare  ease,  energy  and  agility." 

London. 

Royal  English  Opera. — Mr.  Benedict's  new 
opera,  "  The  Lily  of  Killarney,"  had  been  given  six 
times  during  the  first  half  of  February,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  great  success.  The  Musical  WorM 
calls  it  "  a  veritable  masterpiece,  the  work  alike  of  a 
profound  artist  and  an  original  thinker."  The  Times 
chronicles  the  brilliant  first  reception  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bour- 
cicault's  extremely  popular  drama  of  the  Colleen 
Bamn  has  been  recast  in  the  shape  of  a  musical 
libretto  for  Benedict's  work  : 

The  first  act  of  the  opera  begins  with  a  scene  not 
found  in  the  original  drama.  A  large  party  is  assem- 
bled in  the  hall  of  Tora  Cregan,  to  celebrate  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Hardress  Cregan  wieh  Anne 
Chute,  the  introduction  mainly  consisting  of  a  jovial 
chorus  (interspersed  with  recitatives  and  solos),  in 
which  the  health  of  the  bride-groom  is  proposed,  and 
the  latter  responds  with  a  song.  Tha  guests  shortly 
disperse  to  witness  a  steeple-chase  by  moonlight 
between  two  of  their  number,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  introduction,  have  nearly  quarrelled  about  the 
respective  merits  of  their  horses.  Mrs.  Cregan,  now 
left  alone,  is  visited  by  Corrigan,  who  informs  her 
(in  dialogue)  of  the  attachment  of  lier  son,  Hardress, 
to  an  unknown  beauty  residing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  During  their  conversation  Danny  Mann 
is  heard,  behind  the  scenes,  singing  a  .song — "  The 
moon  has  raised  her  lamp  ;  "  upon  which  they  con- 
ceal themselves,  in  order  to  watch  proceedings.  The 
song  being  intended  as  a  signal  by  Danny,  the  second 
verse  is  taken  up  by  Hardress,  who  enters  the  room, 
and,  by  means  of  a  lighted  candle,  makes  signals  to 
Eily  across  the  lake.  The  situation  gives  rise  to  a 
concerted  piece — sung,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Hardress 
and  Danny,  prior  to  their  departure  in  the  boat, — and 
on  the  other  by  Mrs.  Cregan  and  Corrigan,  who  have 
observed  all  that  has  taken  place.  In  the  next  scene 
the  original  drama  is  closely  followed.  Corrigan, 
meeting  with  Myles-na-Coppoieen,  extracts  from  him 
(in  a  short  dialogue)  the  secret  respecting  Eily 
O'Connor;  and  Myles,  when  left  to  himself,  indul- 
ges in  a  characteristically  quaint  and  half  comic  ditty 
("  It's  a  charming  girl  I  love  "),  a  revelation  of  his 
hopeless  passion  for  the  Colleen  Bawn.  Next  follows 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  "  Cottage-interior." 
Here  Eily  expresses  her  love  for  Hacdress,  through  a 
plaintive  romance  ("  In  my  wild  mountain  valley  "), 
and  takes  part  in  the  "  Cruiskeen  Lawn,"  which  is 
given  in  orthodox  fashion  by  Myles,  Father  Tom, 
Sheelah,  and  herself— the  original  words,  as  well  as 
the  original  melody,  being  retained.  A  brief  concer- 
ted piece  takes  the  revellers  off  the  stage  just  as  a 
snatch  from  Hardress's  song,  already  mentioned, 
announces  his  approach.  The  no  longer  ardent  lover 
has  come  to  demand  Eily's  marriage  certificate,  and 
this  prepares  the  finale,  in  which  Hardress,  Eily, 
Myles,  and  Father  Tom  are  engaged,  and  which  ter- 
minates with  a  concerted  piece  for  the  four  characters, 
where  the  priest  compels  the  kneeling  girl  to  swear 
that  she  will  never  part  with  the  certificate  but  with 
life.  The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  takes  place  in 
the  hunting  grounds  of  Tora  Cregan.  A  chorus  is 
vociferated  by  a  party  of  huntsmen,  who  are  present- 
ly joined  by  Anne  Chute — now  seen  for  the  first  time. 
When  alone  with  Hardress,  Anna  reproaches  him  for 
his  coldness  in  an  air,  ultimately  resolving  itself  into 
a  duet,  in  which  Hardress  earnestly  vindicates  his 
constancy.  The  next  piece  is  a  trio  for  Mrs.  Cregan, 
Hardress,  and  Carrigan  ;  the  son,  indignantly  oppos- 


ing the  upstart  lawyer's  addresses  to  his  mother ,while  I 
the  lawyer  exults  in  the  equivocal  position  of  his 
adversary,  of  the  secret  of  which  he  is  possessed. 
The  situation  in  which  Danny  Mann  obtains  the 
glove  of  Mrs.  Cregan  is  elaborately  worked  out — first 
in  a  duet,  and  afterwards  in  a  grand  "  scena "  for 
Danny,  who  gives  alternate  expression  to  his  deter- 
mination and  his  remorse,  to  compassion  for  his 
intended  victim  and  unscrupulous  devotion  to  his 
master.  A  new  scene  is  here  Introduced,  in  which 
Eily  sings  a  song,  "  I'm  alone,  I'm  alone,"  indicative 
of  her  forlorn  condition,  and  receives  a  visit  from 
Myles,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  duet,  warns  her 
against  Danny  Mann.  The  finale  of  the  second  act 
is  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  water-cave,  in  which 
the  Adelphi  precedent  is  exactly  followed,  while  a 
chorus  is  supplied  by  a  party  of  Killarney  boatmen, 
who,  in  the  far  distance,  chant  unseen  the  praises  of 
the  mythic  King  O'Donohue.  The  third  act,  which 
is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding,  opens 
in  front  of  Myles's  cottage.  Myles  sings  a  serenade 
to  the  concealed  Eily,  and  the  consignment  of  the 
Colleen  Bawn  to  the  care  of  Father  Tom  forms  the 
subject  of  a  trio.  The  scene  changing  to  the  interior 
of  Castle  Chute,  where  the  guests  are  assembled  to 
witness  the  union  of  Anna  and  Hardress,  a  bridal 
chorus  is  introduced ;  but  the  bridegroom  soon 
enters  alone,  in  melancholy  mood,  and  in  a  song 
("  Eily  Mavourneen  ")  gives  utterance  to  his  grief 
and  unabated  love  for  the  lost  "  Colleen."  The  en- 
trance of  Corrigan  with  the  soldiers,  followed  by  the 
arrest  of  Hardress  for  murder,  is  the  subject  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  concerted  piece  ;  after  which 
the  appearance  of  Myles,  accompanied  by  Eily  her- 
self, restoring  the  general  happiness,  is  expressed  in  a 
short  finale,  including  (as  a  matter  of  course)  a  bril- 
liant vocal  display  for  the  heroine. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "scena- 
rio "  has  been  effectively  laid  out  for  the  composer, 
and  with  as  few  important  deviations  as  possible  from 
the  original,  inasmuch  as,  though  the  words  of  the 
songs,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces  are  from  another 
hand,  the  construction  of  the  drama  and  the  whole  of 
the  dialogue  are  Mr.  Bourcicault's  own.  Of  Mr. 
Benedict's  music  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  it  is 
not  only  dramatic  and  beautiful  throughout,  bnt  inva- 
riably and  in  an  eminent  degree  the  work  of  a 
master — worthy,  indeed,  of  a  pupil  who  when  under 
the  guidance  of  Weber  was,  although  so  young, 
regarded  by  the  author  of  Der  Freischiitz  (as  his  pub- 
lished correspondence  has  shown)  as  much  in  the 
light  of  a  friend  as  of  a  disciple.  That  it  is  also 
instinct  with  the  more  popular  elements  of  attraction 
was  plainly  demonstrated  on  Monday  night  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  which  was  canied  to 
such  a  height  that  no  fewer  than  eight  pieces  were 
encored,  six  of  which  were  repeated,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  present.  These  last  were  the  overture  ; 
the  serenade  and  duet  for  Danny  Mann  and  Hardress 
("  The  moon  has  raised  her  lamp  above  ")  ;  Myles- 
na-Coppoleen's  ballad,  "  It's  a  charming  cirl  I  love;" 
the  •'  Cruiskoen  Lawn  "  (quartet  for  Eily,  Myles, 
Sheelah,  and  Father  Tom)  ;  Eily's  song,  "  I'm  alone 
I'm  alone  ;  "  and  Hardress's  ballad,  "  Eily  Mavour- 
neen." The  two  pieces  encored,  but  not  repeated 
(thank.s  to  the  well-timed  discretion  of  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  Santly),  were  Eily's  romance,  "  In  my 
wild  mountain  valley,"  and  the  slow  movement  of 
Danny  Mann's  scena  ("  The  Colleen  Bawn,  the 
Colleen  Bawn  "),  which,  nevertheless,  would  have 
been  heard  again  with  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as 
any  of  those  that  were  actually  given  twice.  The 
performance  was  generally  too  excellent  to  be  dis- 
missed in  a  sentence.  The  principal  singers — Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  (Eily), Miss  Susan  Pyne  (Mrs.  Cregan), 
Miss  M'Lean  (Anne  Chute),  Mr.  Harrison  (Myles), 
Mr.  Haigh  (Hardress),  and  Mr.  Santley  (Danny 
Mann),  all  did  their  very  best,  'jfhey  were  support- 
ed with  commendable  zeal  by  Messrs.  Dussek  (Corri- 
gan), Patey  (Father  Tom),  and  Lyall  (O'Moore), 
every  one,  even  to  the  representatives  of  compara- 
tively insignifirant  characters  like  Hyland  and 
Sheelah  (Mr.  Wallworth  and  Miss  Topham),  being 
"  word  and  note  "  perfect.  The  chorus  was  all  that 
could  be  wished,  the  band  irreproachable,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon,  the  conductor — as  usual  on  these 
important  occasions — vigilant,  active,  and  intelligent. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  on  the  mise  en  scene,  which, 
both  as  regards  scenery  and  costumes,  is  appropriate 
and  beautiful.  In  short,  The  Lily  of  Killarneij  fairly 
earned  the  unequivocal  success  it  obtained.  That 
the  principal  singers  should  be  repeatedly  summoned 
forward  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  that  the  same 
compliment  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Benedict  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  last  acts,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon  at  the  conclusion,  was  no  more  than  just. 
Seldom,  however,  has  a  well-merited  tribute  been 
rendered  with  more  genuine  heartiness  by  a  theatrical 
audience.     The  house  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling. 


'prial  Wothts. 
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J-.  -A.  T  E  S  O?     IsjZ  XT  S  I  C 
PnbliNlied  by  Oliver  Ditaon  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniznent. 

Oar  Volunteers.     Patriotic  Song  and  Chorus, 

A.  BawnhacJi.  25 

This  Song  by  a  composer  of  note,  to  words  written 

by  Mrs.   Ilepworth,  deserves  more    than  a  pas^ing 

notice.    It  has  traits  which  will  arrest  attention,  and 

an  impressive  melody. 

Our  Nations  flag.  T.  Comer  25 

A  new  and  stirring  patriotic  Song,  sung  nightly  at 
the  Howard  Athengeum  of  this  city. 

I  am  too  young  to  marry.  Song.      W'  H.  Bourne  2g 

A  humorous  Song  for  a  Soprano  voice  with  a  rather 
taking  air. 


The  Negro  boatman's  Song. 


E.  Wiebi  25 


Another  musical  setting  of  Whittier's  fine  poem, 
with  a  chorus  ad  libitum. 


Home  Visions.    Quartet. 


S.  K.  Whiting.  15 


A  simple,  plaintive  Quartet.  Glee  Clubs  of  little 
practice  will  find  it  very  attractive. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin.  T,  Badarzewska.  30 

Companion  to  the  universally  popular  "  Maiden's 
Prayer"  of  the  same  author.  Is  written  in  the  same 
style,  and,  if  we  mention  that  in  a  very  short  tame 
this  piece  passed  through  twenty  editions  in  London, 
a  similar  popularity  here  would  appear  more  than 
probable. 

Gen.  Buruside's  Victory  March.  25 

A  splendid  military  March  with  a  portrait  of  the 
gallant  General  on  the  titlepage,  which,  as  a  likeness 
is  unsurpassed. 

The  Storming  and  Captui'e  of  Fort  Donelson.  A 

military  Divertimento.  J.  C.  Viereck  35 

This  is  not  a  Battle  piece,  but  rather  a  brilliant 
March,  suggested  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Union 
arms  on  the  Cumberland.  Its  pompous  themes  are 
full  of  joy  and  jubilee.  Its  intrinsic  merit  will  secure 
for  ic  a  large  sale. 


An  evening  on  the  water. 


J.  Pychowshi.  60 

Two  dreamy  pieces,  suggestive  of  a  dark  Italian  sky 
sparkling  with  stars,  over  a  quiet  sea.  They  are  some- 
what difficult  of  execution;  but  will  amply  repay 
study. 

The  dawn  of  Freedom.     Grand  March. 

Handel  Pond,  25 

A  pretty  March,  not  difficult. 

Books. 

Thaleekg's  L*art  du  Chant.  (The  Art  of 
Singing  applied  to  the  piano.)  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  3,00 

The  piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions of  melodies  from  the  masterworks  of  great 
composers.  The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
BO  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  figured,  and  are  as  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  would  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Thalberg  produces  in 
his  playing. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Transhited  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  395). 

rRo:«  A  Lettkr  to  Madame  vox  Pereira 
IN  Vienna. 

Genoa,  July,  1S31. 

At  first  I  did  not  wish  to  answor,  until  I  had 
ful  Piled  your  commission,  and  had  composed 
"  The  Midnight  Review  ;  "  and  now  I  have  to 
begin  again,  to  ask  pardon  for  not  having  done 
it ;    but  the  case  is  peculiar. 

I  like  to  take  it  very  seriously  with  music,  and 
I  hold  it  inadmissable  to  compose  anything,  unless 
I  feel  it  through  and  through.  It  is  as  if  I  told  a 
lie,  for  the  notes  have  just  as  definite  a  meaning 
as  the  words — perhaps  even  more  definite.— Now 
it  seems  to  me  altogether  impossible  to  compose  a 
descriptive  poem.  The  mass  of  compositions  of 
that  sort  give  proof  not  against,  but  for  me  ;  for 
I  do  not  know  of  one  successful  one  among  them. 
You  stand  in  the  middle  between  a  dramatic 
conception,  or  a  merely  narrative  manner  :  one 
gives  you,  in  the  "  Erl-king,"  the  rustling  of  the 
willows,  the  shrieking  of  the  child,  the  galloping 
of  the  horses  : — another  imagines  himself  a  ballad 
singer,  who  delivers  the  tale  of  terror  with  perfect 
calmness,  as  one  tells  a  ghost  story.  That  is  the 
ti-uest  way,  (Reichardt  has  almost  always  used 
it)  ;  still  it  does  not  suit  me  ;  the  music  stands  in 
my  way  ;  I  feel  it  more  imaginatively,  when  I 
read  such  a  poem  to  myself  in  silence,  letting  my 
own  mind  supply  the  rest,  than  I  do  when  it  is 
depicted  or  related  to  me. 

Now  it  will  not  do  to  treat  the  "Midnight 
Review  "  narratively,  for  there  is  no  definite 
person  speaking ;  and  the  poem  has  not  the  ballad 
tone  at  all ;  it  comes  before  me  rather  as  an 
intellectual  idea,  than  as  a  poem  :  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  the  poet  had  not  believed  in  his  shadowy 
forms  himself  I  might,  to  be  sure,  have  composed 
it  in  a  descriptive  manner,  as  Neukomm  and  Fisch- 
hof  in  Vienna  have  done; — ^I  might  have 
brought  in  an  original  rolling  of  drums  in  the 
bass,  and  trumpet  blasts  in  the  discant,  and  all 
sorts  of  hobgoblin  business  besides, — but  then 
again  I  like  my  earnest  tones  too  well  for  that ; 
such  a  thing  always  seems  to  me  like  a  joke, 
something  like  the  pictures  in  children's  horn- 
books, where  they  daub  the  roofs  bright  red,  so 
that  the  children  may  perceive  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  roof  As  for  writigg  off  and  sending  to 
you  any  halfway  thing,  anything  that  did  not 
please  myself,  that,  towards  you,  to  whom  I  would 
always  give  the  best,  would  have  answered  still 
less &c.,  &c.  Felix. 

Milan,  July  14, 1831. 
This,  God  willing,  may  be  my  last  letter  from 
an  Italian  city.  Perhaps  there  will  come  one 
more  from  the  Borromean  islands ,  to  which  I  go 
in  a  few  days;  but  do  not  count  upon  it.  The 
week  here  has  been!  one  of  the  pleasantest,  most 
satisfactory,  that  I  have  spent  in  Italy  ;  and  how 


this  happened,  in  this  wholly  strange  Milan,  I  will 
relate  to  you. 

In  the  first  place  I  took  at  once  a  square  piano, 
and  went  at  the  everlasting  "  Walpurgis  Night  " 
con  ralbia,  determined  to  bring  the  thing  to  an 
end.  Tomorrow  morning  it  will  be  all  done,  i.  e. 
except  the  Overture,  as  to  which  I  do  not  yet 
know,  whether  I  shall  make  a  grand  Symphony, 
or  a  short  Spring  introduction.  On  this  point  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  learned  person.  But  the 
end  has  turned  out  better,  that  I  had  myself 
expected.  The  goblin,  and  the  bearded  Druid 
with  his  trombones,  which  stand  and  toot  behind 
him,  give  me  royal  fun,  and  so  I  have  passed  a 
couple  of  mornings  very  happily.  Tasso,  too, 
has  contributed  to  my  pleasure,  whom  I  am  read- 
ing through  regularly  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  pains.  It  is  a  splendid  poem  ;  it  was  well 
for  me  that  I  knew  Goethe's  Tasso  ;  in  the  prin- 
cipal passages  I  was  constantly  reminded  of 
that,  for  his  verses  are  just  so  dreamily  sweet 
and  tender,  as  the  poet  in  the  play  ;  their  eupho- 
ny is  really  refreshing ;  your  favorite  passage, 
dear  father,  era  la  notte  allor,  has  occurred  to  me 
again.  But  especially  I  love  the  whole  canto, 
where  Clorinda  is  killed ;  it  is  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  imaginative,  Only  I  am  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  end  of  it.  Tancred's  lamentations 
seems  to  me  more  finely  made,  than  true  ;  they 
contain  so  many  ingenious  thoughts  and  anti- 
theses; and  the  words  of  the  hermit,  soothing 
him,  sound  more  like  a  satire  on  the  hermit  him- 
self; I  would  have  killed  him,  had  he  spoken  so 
to  me.  But  lately,  when  I  read  the  episode  of 
Armida  in  the  coach,  surrounded  by  an  Italian 
theatre  company,  who  sang  incessantly  Rossini's 
"  il/a  trema,  trema,"  suddenly  there  came  before 
my  soul  again  Gluck's  "  vous  m  'allez  quitter,"  and 
the  falling  asleep  of  Rinaldo,  and  the  passage 
through  the  air,  and  I  felt  almost  like  weeping. 
That  is  music, — so  have  men  spoken  and  felt,  and 
so  it  is  forever.  From  my  heart  I  hate  the  dissi- 
pations of  these  times.  Do  not  take  it  ill  of  me  ; 
you  know  your  own  saying  :  Without  hate  no 
love ;  and  I  felt  so  strangely,  when  Gluck 
occurred  to  me  there  with  his  grand  forms. 

Evenings  I  have  been  always  in  socii  ty,  thanks 
to  a  mad  trick  of  mine,  which  has  again  proved 
very  successful.  I  believe  I  am  the  inventor  of 
this  sort  of  eccentricity  and  can  take  out  a 
patent  for  it,  since  I  have  always  made  the 
most  agreeable  acquaintances  ex  ahriipto,  without 
letters,  recommendations,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  inquired  accidentally,  when  I  arrived, 
the  name  of  the  Governor  of  the  city,  and 
amongst  several  generals  the  servant  mentioned 
also  General  Ertmann.  At  once  occurred  to  me 
the  A  major  Sonata  of  Beethoven  with  its  dedica- 
tion ;  and  as  I  had  always  heard  the  best  account 
from  everybody  of  the  lady,  how  friendly  she 
was,  and  how  much  she  had  spoiled  Beethoven, 
and  how  admirably  she  played,  I  put  on  a  black 
coat  about  visiting  time  the  next  morning,  asked 
the  way  to  the  government  palace,  concocted  on 
the  way  a  fine  speech  to  the  General's  lady,  and 


went  bravely  up.  Now  I  cannot  deny,  that  it 
was  a  little  awkward  to  me  to  learn,  that  the 
General  lived  in  the  first  story  front,  and  when  I 
got  into  the  splendid  vaulted  vestibule,  I  actually 
felt  fear,  and  wanted  to  turn  about.  But  then  it 
seemed  to  me  altogether  too  provincial,  to  be 
afraid  of  a  vaulted  antechamber ;  so  I  walked 
straight  up  to  a  troop  of  soldiers,who  stood  there, 
and  asked  an  old  man  in  a  short  nankin  jacket, 
whether  General  Ertmann  lived  there,  and  then 
desired  to  be  announced  to  his  lady.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  man  replied :  "  I  am  he;  how  can  I 
serve  you  ?  "  That  was  very  disagreeable,  and  I 
had  to  trot  out  ray  whole  speech ;  the  man  how- 
ever did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  edified  by 
it,  and  wished  to  know,  with  whom  he  had  the 
honor  ?  That  too  was  not  pleasant ;  but  luckily 
he  knew  my  name,  and  became  very  courteous 
his  lady  was  not  at  home,  I  would  find  her  at  two, 
if  I  should  have  time,  or  at  some  other  hour.  I 
was  glad  that  it  had  turned  out  so,  went  in  the 
meantime  over  to  the  Brera,  took  a  look  at  the 
Sposaliziu  of  Raphael,  and  at  two  o'clock  I  made 
the  acquaintancee  of  the  "  Baroness  Dorothea 
von  Ertmann."  She  received  me  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  was  also  very  obliging ; 
played  to  me  at  once  the  C  sharp  minor  Sonata 
of  Beethoven,  and  then  the  one  in  D  minor. 

The  old  General,who  appeared  now  in  his  grey, 
stately  gubernatorial  coat,  with  many  orders,  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  wept  for  joy,  so  long  was  it 
since  he  had  heard  his  wife  play;  there  was  no- 
body in  Milan  who  would  listen  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  She  spoke  of  the  B  fiat  major  Trio, 
which  she  could  not  remember.  I  played  it,  and 
sang  the  other  parts ;  that  delighted  the  old 
couple  greatly,  and  so  the  acquaintance  was 
established. 

Since  then  they  have  shown  a  friendhness  to 
me,  that  shames  me.  The  old  General  shows 
me  the  notabilities  of  Milan.  In  the  afternoon 
she  takes  me  out  to  drive  upon  the  Corso  in  her 
carriage ;  in  the  evening  until  one  o'clock  we 
make  music  ;  yesterday  morning  they  took  me 
out  into  the  suburbs;  at  noon  I  had  to  dine  with 
them  ;  in  the  evening  they  had  company  ;  and 
moreover  they  are  the  most  agreeable,  most 
cultivated  people  one  can  imagine,  as  much  in 
love  with  one  another,  as  if  they  were  a  bridal 
pair,  and  yet  they  have  been  married  four  and 
thirty  years.  He  spoke  yesterday  among  other 
things  of  his  profession,  of  the  soldier's  life,  per- 
sonal courage,  and  the  like,  with  such  clearness, 
such  fine  free  views,  as  I  have  hardly  ever  heard, 
except  from  father.  He  has  been  an  officer  for 
six  and  forty  years,  and  you  should  see  him  ride 
full  gallop  in  the  park,  by  the  side  of  his  wife's 
carriage — how  brisk  and  noble  the  old  gentleman 
bears  himself  1  She  plays  the  Beethoven 
things  very  beautifully;  although  she  has  not 
studied  for  a  long  time ;  frequently  she  overdoes 
it  a  little  in  the  matter  of  expression,holding  back 
so  much,and  then  hastening  on  again  ;  'then  again 
she  plays  single  pieces  splendidly,  and  I  think  I 
have   learned  something  from  her.     Sometimes, 
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when  she  cannot  squeeze  out  any  more  tone,  and 
begins  to  sing  at  the  same  time,  with  a  voice  that 
comes  right  up  from  the  inmost  depths,  she 
reminds  me  of  j'ou,  O  Fanny,  although  you  are 
indeed  far  superior  to  her.  As  I  came  toward 
the  end  of  the  Adagio  of  the  B  flat  Trio,  she 
exclaimed  :  "  One  cannot  play  that,  it  is  so  full  of 
expression;"  and  that  is  really  true  of  this  pas- 
sage. The  following  day,  when  I  was  there  for 
the  second  time,  and  played  to  them  the  C  minor 
Symphony,  she  persisted  in  wanting  me  to  pull 
ofl  my  coat,  it  was  so  hot.  In  the  intervals  he 
tells  the  most  capital  stories  of  Beethoven,  how 
one  evening,  while  she  was  playing  to  him,  he 
used  the  snufiers  for  a  toothpick,  &c.  She  told 
how  she  had  lost  her  last  child,  and  then  Beet- 
hoven was  no  longer  able  to  come  to  the  house  i 
finally  he  invited  her  to  him,  and  when  she  came, 
he  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  merely  said  :  "Now 
we  will  talk  together  in  tones,"  and  so  played  on 
for  over  an  hour,  and,  as  she  expressed  it :  "  He 
told  me  all,  and  in  the  end  gave  me  consolation." 
In  short,  I  have  felt  so  well  again,  and  so  comfor- 
table, and  I  have  so  little  need  to  garnish  any- 
thing, or  to  keep  silent, — we  understood  each 
other  so  splendidly  in  all  things !  Yesterday  she 
played  the  Sonata  with  violin  dedicated  to  Kreut- 
zer ;  bnt  when  the  accompanist,  an  Austrian 
dragoon  officer,  made  a  long  embellishment  a  la 
Paganini  in  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio,  the 
old  General  made  such  a  horrible  grimace  at  him, 
that  I  came  near  falling  from  my  chair  with 
laughter. 

I  have  called  upon  Teschner,  as  you  command- 
ed me,  dear  mother ;  it  is  as  uncheering  as  an 
East  wind  to  see  such  a  musician ;  Mme.  Ert- 
mann  has  more  heart  in  her  little  finger,  than  the 
whole  of  the  fellow  with  his  horrible  mustachios, 
behind  which  he  lurks.  At  present  there  is  no 
public  music  here.  They  still  speak  with  rapture 
of  last  winter,  when  Pasta  and  Rubini  sang  here  ; 
only]  the  subordinate  roles,  orchestra  and  chorus 
appear  to  have  been  bad.  Now  I  have  heard 
Pasta  six  years  ago  in  Paris,  and  can  do  so 
every  year,  with  good  orchestra,  good  choruses 
and  much  more  to  boot ;  so  it  is  natural  that  I, 
to  hear  Italian  music,  must  travel  to  Fi-ance  or 
England.  But  the  Germans  take  it  ill,  if  one 
says  that  to  them.  They  want  to  sing  and  play 
and  get  thoughts  here  perforce,  and  say,  it  is  the 
land  of  inspiration,  whereas  I  maintain,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  land  of  inspiration,  but  this 
flies  about  in  the  air. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  was  in  the  day  theatre, 
where  I  was  much  edified.  There  is  more  of  the 
life  of  the  people  to  be  seen  there,  than  anywhere 
else  in  Italy.  A  great  playhouse  with  boxes, — 
the  parterre  covered  with  wooden  benches,  on 
which  you  find  a  seat,  if  you  come  early ;  the 
stage  like  any  other  ;  only  there  is  wanting  over 
the  entire  parterre  and  boxes  the  roof,  so  that 
the  dear  sun  shines  into  the  theatre,  and  into  the 
eyes  of  the  players.  Besides,  they  gave  a  piece 
in  the  Milanese  dialect.  It  was  just  as  if  you 
looked  at  all  these  complicated  and  comical  situ- 
ations, and  might  perhaps  in  case  of  necessity 
mingle  in  them ;  so  that  the  most  familiar  come- 
dy situations  become  new  and  interesting.  And 
so  the  whole  public  took  the  liveliest  part  in  it. 
And  now  good  night ;  I  wanted  in  fact  to  chat 
with  you  a  bit  before  going  to  bed  ;  and  it  has 
become  a  letter.  Felix. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Sctubert. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  IlElXRlCff  von  Krsissie. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

Schubert's  head  was  never  turned  by  the  ad- 
miration of  his  friends,  nor  by  the  steadily  in- 
creasing favor  of  the  general  public,  which  has 
intoxicated  so  many  and  made  them  over-estimate 
themselves.  The  honorable  recognition  he  receiv- 
ed from  many  persons  distinguished  for  their 
rank,  their  intellect,  or  their  own  artistic  emin- 
ence, never  tempted  him  to  overstep  a  severely 
modest  sense  of  his  own  merit.  Among  the  mu- 
sical artists,  who  took  a  lively  interestin  Schu- 
bert, we  find  C.  M.  von  Weber,  Hummel,  and 
the  singer  Lablache,  to  whom  Schubert  dedicated 
three  Italian  songs.  AVith  Tlieodore  Korner, 
who  spent  the  years  1811-13  in  Vienna,  he  bo- 
came  acquainted  just  at  the  time  when  he  felt 
the  impulse  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Art; 
and  Korner  did  not  fail  to  strengthen  him  in  his 
resolution. 

Schubert  was  frequently  drawn  into  musical 
circles,  where  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
singer  got  all  the  praise,  while  no  one  thought  of 
the  little  man  who  sat  at  the  piano,  accompany- 
ing his  own  songs  with  so  much  soul  and  expres- 
sion. The  unpretending  artist  could  well  afibrd 
to  disregard  the  neglect,  since  the  applause,  with 
which  his  compositions  were  received,  belonged 
in  the  end  to  him.  In  such  circles,  especially  in 
the  more  elegant  ones,  which  he  only  entered  to 
oblige  others  by  accompanying  his  songs,  Schu- 
bert was  shy  and  sparing  of  words.  AVhile  he 
sat  at  the  piano  he  wore  the  most  serious  face, 
and  he  withdrew  into  a  side  room  the  moment  he 
had  finished.  Unconcerned  about  praise  and  ap- 
plause, he  evaded  compliments,  and  was  content- 
ed if  his  friends  testified  their  approbation. 

It  was  otherwise,  when  he  saw  himself  unfet- 
tered by  conventionality  ;  then  his  tongue  was 
loosed  in  lively  talkativeness ;  he  had  no  lack  of 
wit  and  quaint  suggestions;  and  when  he  was 
silent  himself,  hs  partook  in  the  merriment  of 
others.  But  pure  gayety  was  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture, and  his  laugh  consisted  only  in  a  sort  of 
hoarse,  suppressed  titter.  Although  he  did  not 
dance  himself,  he  sometimes  attended  family 
balls  among  his  intimate  friends,  always  ready  to 
seat  himself  at  the  piano,  whei-e  for  hours  long 
he  improvised  most  beautiftd  dance  music. 
Pieces  which  pleased  him  he  repeated,  so  as  to 
hold  them  in  his  memory  and  write  them  down. 

He  seldom  visited  the  theatre.  Evenings,  on 
which  he  was  not  invited  out,  he  used  to  spend 
with  his  friends,  the  smallest  part  of  whom  were 
musicians,  in  the  tavern,  where  now  and  then,  no 
doubt,  the  hora  legalis  was  overstepped,  and  pos- 
sibly a  glass  too  much  was  drunk.  What  has 
been  said  of  Schubert's  passion  for  drink,  is,  if 
not  a  pure  invention,  certainly  exaggerated  in 
the  highest  degree.  Probably,  as  in  many  other 
stories  of  that  kind,  the  passion  for  drink,  upon 
investigation,  would  resolve  itselt  into  a  few 
excesses,  which  any  good  fellow  might  com- 
mit. Schindler  meets  the  charge,  that  Schubert 
led  an  irregular  life,  by  a  reference  to  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  works  which  he  has  left  behind 
him.  No  man,  who  did  not  make  a  good  use  of 
his  time,  could  possibly  have  produced  them. 
Schubert  loved  good  wine,  and  often  took  a  glass 


more  than  he  needed  ;  then  be  grew  noisy  and 
unpleasant  to  the  company. 

Hand  in  hand  with  his  modesty  went  the  re- 
spect he  cherished  for  the  musical  accomplish- 
ments of  others,  even  in  the  song  dcpartr 
ment,  where  he  reigned  as  no  one  has  before  or 
after  him.  In  his  early  years  he  was  particular- 
ly fond  of  Zumsteg's  songs,  whose  "  Kolmal," 
"Maria  Stuart,"  ''Expectation"  and  "The  silent 
Toggenburg"  inspired  him  with  a  lively  interest. 
Also  in  Kreutzer's  "  Wanderlieder  "  he  found  so 
much  pleasure,  that  he  declared  to  some  flatter- 
ers, who  undertook  to  run  them  down,  that  he 
liked  them  greatly  and  he  wished  that  he  had 
composed  them. 

He  lived  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Italian  Opera  ;  but  its  melodious  strains,  so  des- 
titute of  any  deeper  feeling,  could  exercise  but 
small  attractive  power  over  him.  Yet  he  was  an 
admirer  of  Lablache  ;  and  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville,"  which  never  yet  displeased  any  one, 
pleased  also  him ;  some  pieces  too  in  Olello  inter- 
ested him. 

It  is  known,  that  Schubert  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  in  by  no  means  com- 
fortable, and  not  seldom  in  depressed  outward 
circumstances.  Inexperienced  in  the  acquisitive 
pursuits  of  life,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  esti- 
mate his  productions  even  approximately  at  the 
price,  which  their  intrinsic  excellence  deserved, 
he  did  not,  like  so  many  others,  derive  even  a 
moderate  subsistence  from  the  remuneration  of 
his  labor.  And  yet  friends  stood  ever  ready  at 
his  side  to  support  him  both  in  counsel  and  in 
deed.  It  was  they,  who  were  moved  by  the  thrill- 
ing eflJect  of  the  "  Erl  King,"  to  have  the  song 
engraved  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  as  the  first 
edition  was  soon  taken  up,  Schubert  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  deriving  a  considerable  profit  from 
the  composition.     ****** 

Franz  Schubert,  who  tried  his  hand  in  nearly 
every  kind  of  music,  has  achieved  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  Song  ;  in  that  he  has  been  ex- 
celled by  no  one  to  this  day.  Among  the  great 
number  of  song  composers,  who  have  flooded  the 
world  with  their  intellectual  productions  since 
him,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  are  .the  only 
ones  to  be  named,  who,  being  musical  masters  of 
the  first  rank,  have  also  made  an  epoch  in  this 
field,  and  have  indicated  new  paths  for  the  song, 
after  it  was  supposed  to  have  already  reached  its 
full  development.  The  time  is  still  recent  when 
the  former,  by  the  smooth  and  rounded  form  pe- 
culiar to  his  compositions,  by  the  delicate  aroma 
that  pervaded  his  etherial  tone  pictures,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  popular  elements  into  the 
work  of  Art,  transported  the  musical  world  to 
eostacy,  and  maintained  an  undisputed  single 
sovereignty  in  song,  until  in  these  latter  days  the 
sceptre  was  wrested  from  his  hand  by  Robert 
Schumann,  who,  although  leaning  here  and  there 
towards  Mendelssohn,  then  again  gathering  him- 
self up  to  the  fullest  self  reliance,  and  creating 
from  his  inmost  soul,  opened  a  new  world  in  song, 
and,  deeper  and  more  rich  in  fancy  than  his  pre- 
decessor, did  not  deny  a  certain  spiritual  relation- 
ship with  Schubert. 

If  the  achievements  of  these  two  men  in  the 
department  of  songs  are  great  and  of  unques- 
tionable value  ;  if  we  owe  them  new  forms  and 
modes  of  expression  ;  and  if  their  works  in  this 
branch  of  music  also  always  bear  the  stamp  of 
that  high  culture,   which   was   thoroughly  their 
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own ;  still  we  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  award 
the  palm  in  song  to  Scluibcvt  as  the  one,  who, 
with  the  deepest  feeling;,  the  most  powerful  im- 
agination and  wonderful  mnsical  apprehension 
of  the  thought,  liad  at  his  command  a  wealth  of 
melodies  sueh  as  no  other  man  had. 

In  an  enumeration  of  his  songs,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1820,  there  were  found  already 
more  than  500  of  them  ;  to  whieh  in  the  follow- 
ing eight  years  at  least  100  more  were  added. 
A  great  number  of  German,  and  several  foreign 
poets  contributed  their  larger  or  smaller  contin- 
gent of  poems  for  these ;  and  among  them 
Goethe  stands  out  as  the  one,  whose  songs,  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  worth,  in  number  also  take 
the  first  place  among  those  set  to  music  by  Schu- 
bert. Like  Beethoven  before  him,  like  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schumann  after  him,  Schubert  was 
particularly  partial  to  the  composition  of  Goethe's* 
poems ;  he  has  set  more  than  half  a  hundred  of 
them  to  music. 

The  "Erl  King "  was  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  in  wider  circles,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
works  that  followed  ;  but  the  songs  from  Wilhelm 
Meister,  and  those  from  tlio  WesfSstliche  Divan, 
"Ganymed,"  ^n  Schwager  Kronos,"  "Trostlose 
Liebe"  (inconsolable  love),  "Welcome  and  Part- 
ing," "  Limits  of  Humanity,"  &e.,  count  among 
the  finest  that  Schubert  has  produced  in  song. — 
To  these  may  be  added  the  songs  :  '■' Heidenros- 
lein"  (little  heath  rose),  "Nearness  of  the  loved 
one,"  "  First  loss,"  "  The  Fisher,"  "  Hunter's 
Evening  Song,"  "  Meeresstille,"  "  AVanderer's 
night  song,"  "  Geliehnes,"  "  Shepherd's  Lament," 
"Son  of  the  Muses,"  "On  the  Lake,"  "Spirit 
Greeting,"  "  ironne  rfer  WehmuOi"  (bliss  of  .sad- 
ness), "Table  song,"  "Consolation  in  Tears," 
Clara's  song  in  "Egmont,"  "Sehnsuchl,"  "Versun- 
ken"  "Prometheus,"  "Who  buys  love-gods?" 
"  The  Jeweller's  journeyman,"  "  To  the  Moon," 
^'NacTitgesang"  '■'Die  Liebende  schreiht,"  "Bundes- 
lied,"  "An  die  Enl/ernle,"  "Mahomet's  song,"  the 
scenes  from  "Faust,"  and  the  ballads :  "The 
Minstrel,"  "The  rat-catcher,"  "Die  Spinnerin," 
"The  King  in  Thule,"  "The  God  and  the  Baya- 
dere;" also  the  quartet  for  men's  voices:  "Iin 
Gegenwdrligen  Vergangenes"  ("the  Past  in  the 
Present). 

Schiller,  too,  is  represented  in  some  twenty  and 
odd  poems  ;  among  them  the  long  ballads  :  "Die 
BUrgschaft,"  "  The  Diver,"  and  "  Kitter  Toggen- 
burg,"  the  composition  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
"Elysium,"  "Emma,"  and  some  other  poems,  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  period.  ■'  Hector's  Parting," 
the  "Maiden's  Lament,"  "Group  from  Tartarus," 
"Thekla  a  spirit  voice,"  "  Dithyramb,"  and  "The 
Conflict,"  well  known  songs  and  often  sung,  con- 
nect themselves  worthily  with  those  already  men- 
tioned. 

iTo  be  continued.) 
*  In  1819  Schubert  sent  to  Goethe  a  MS.  volume  of  his  com- 
positions to  Goethe's  pcms,  witli  a  respectful  note,  to  which 
no  answer  ever  came.  The  old  muster  understood  but  little 
about  music,  and  received  so  many  letters  of  this  sort,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  he  toolt  no  notice  of  a  man  personally  quite  un- 
known to  him. 


Masic  as  Art,  as  Language,  and  as  Prophecy. 

From  an  Address  before  the  Harvard  Musical  Associ- 
ation  in  1811.     By  J.  S.  Dwight. 

I  have  already  spoken  several  times  incidentally  of 
music  as  Art,  as  Language,  and  as  Prophecy.  A  few 
words  now  on  each  of  these  hearts. 

1.  Not  every  musician  is  an  artist.  Skill,  tact, 
science,  fall  short  of  this  high  distinction.  Yet  we 
confound  the  eternal  work  of  Art  anrt  the  merest 
superficiality,  composed  by  rule  or   memory,  under 


(ino  term,  music.  Let  it  be  undcrstoort  that,  in  all 
our  high  ch\lms  for  music  thus  far,  wc  have  hart  refer- 
ence, not  lo  the  more  nicrtlum  of  ex|ircssion,  lo  the 
agreeable  comliinntious  anrt  succcs.fions  of  sounrt, 
which  we  call  music,  but  to  the  hih.s/c  yrow  l/iii  soul, 
expressing  itself  through  that  medium,  through  those 
nu'lorties  anrt  harmonics  ; — not  to  the  mere  verbal 
anrt  rhythmical  Jrcss  of  the  poem,  but  to  the  poetry 
of  it.  Amongst  all  the  numberless  varieties  of  thing's 
which  may  be  plaj-ert  and  sung,  there  is  much  which 
claims  to  be  music  for  a  greater  reason  than  Ibat  it  is 
capable  of  being  playcrt  and  sung  ;  for  the  reason, 
namely,  that  ii  is  full  of  soul  anrt  meaning,  anrt 
comes  from  an  equal  inspiradon  with  the  jiighest 
works  of  art,  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry.  A 
true  work  of  music  stands  for  as  much  life,  anrt  is  as 
nmcli  the  word  of  a  great  soul,  as  is  an  Iliart,  or  a 
Parartiso  Lost.  Eat  poetry,  which  is  no  poetry,  wo 
can  call  rhyme  ;  eloquence,  which  is  uninspired,  we 
can  call  speech  ;  music  we  must  call  music,  whether 
it  lie  a  jig,  or  a  Messiah  ;  anrt  there  is  no  term  to 
distinguish  among  mere  melodies  anrt  harmonies  con- 
formert  to  ride,  anrt  those  which  also  contain  meaning, 
originality,  anrt  the  spirit  of  true  Art.  A  great  many 
compositions  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  high  Art- 
stanrtard  of  music  which  the  rhymed  commonplaces 
in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper  bear  to  poetry,  or  which 
mere  speech  bears  to  eloquence. 

What  is  Art  1  is  not  easily  answered.  Yet  the 
word  is  understood,  where  its  presence  has  been  felt, 
by  any  one  who  has  felt  the  difference  between  an 
Apollo  Belvirtere  anrt  a  tolerably  skillful  statue  from 
some  clever  hand.  In  each  of  its  rtepartments  there 
are  several  stages  or  approximations  to  pure  Art. 
Thus,  among  writers,  there  is  first  the  one  who  has 
merely  mastered  the  language,  and  who  lets  the  lan- 
guage or  the  current  literature  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  Then  there  is  the  one  who  writes  skillfully  to 
some  purpose,  who  knows  how  to  adapt  means  to  an 
end,  to  prove,  to  persuade,  to  please  ;  such  is  the 
popular  speaker,  lecturer,  essayist,  satirist,  or  didac- 
tic poet.  Then  there  is  the  artist  who  creates,  who 
produces  a  poem  or  a  thought  for  its  own  sake, 
because  he  is  full  of  it  and  must  give  it  utterance  ; 
it  is  his  own  genius  which  he  writes  out,  anrt  he 
moulds  the  language  to  his  use  ,-  it  is  to  serve  no 
special  end  ;  bis  work  is  an  end  in  itself;  it  has  not 
merely  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  existence  ;  yon  do 
not  ask  zvluj  it  is,  but  only  what  it  is.  The  "first  is 
acquirement;  the  second,' talent ;  the  third,  genius. 
So  the  painter  or  sculptor,  who  succeeds  in  getting  a 
faithful  likeness  of  a  head,  is  no  artist,  but  only  one 
who  has  acquired  the  use  of  the  tools  of  art.  Above 
him  is  the  skilful  designer,  who  gives  you  represen- 
tations or  illustrations  of  historical  scenes,  or  natural 
objects,  or  his  own  fancies.  He  has  talent,  yet  he  is 
not  the  artist.  The  artist,  the  man  of  geuius,  creates. 
He  borrows  both  his  materials  and  his  subject,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  they  are  the  least  part  of  his  picture  or  his 
group.  He  finds  a  subject  in  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  story  of  Laocoon,  the  landscape  before  him  ;  but 
that  is  only  the  web  into  which  he  must  put  the  woof. 
Talent  uses  paint  and  marble  to  represent  a  storm. 
Genius  first  translates  the  storm  into  a  painting,  and 
then  uses  them  both  to  represent  its  own  ideal, — 
makes  both  serve  its  master  thought.  The  works  of 
talent  surprise  us,  and  make  us  think  chiefly  of  the 
power  and  skill  displayed  in  their  execution.  The 
works  of  genius  overpower  us,  transport  us,  fill  us 
with  their  own  spirit,  haunt  us  wherever  we  go,  sug- 
gest to  us  infinitely  more  than  we  see,  anrt  come  over 
us  like  the  whole  heavens,  showinir  us  not  one  thing, 
hut  the  harmony  of  all  things.  The  reason  for  their 
being  lies  not  in  the  subject,  or  passage  of  history, 
which  they  iUustrate  ;  we  do  not  have  to  go,  out  of 
themselves  for  it.  All  traces  of  the  old  mythology 
might  be  lost ;  and  the  Apollo,  without  a  name  or 
clue  to  its  story,  would  mean  as  much  as  it  now 
means.  ,So  in  Music.  With  those  who  work  in 
tones,  as  with  those  who  work  in  stone,  or  brass,  or 
colors,  there  are  all  grades  of  excellence,  from  manu- 
facture up  to  art.  Do  not  confound  the  mechanical 
compvser  or  vmko'-np  with  the  creator  or  artist,  whose 
music  is  the  exponent  and  beautiful  revelation  of  his 
life.  Believe,  too,  that  in  music  itself  there  is  some- 
thing greater  than  anv  thing  which  it  undertakes  to 
illustrate  or  adorn  ;  that  art  is  greater  than  its  sub- 
jects or  occasions  ;  that  music  has  something  more 
to  do  than  to  clothe  a  given  tliouirbt,  or  imitate  a 
given  scene  or  story.  Its  nobler  mission  is  to  publish 
its  own  secret ;  to  give  you,  not  storms,  moonlight, 
battles,  hymns,  tragedies,  recollections  ;  for  those  you 
have,  (in  the  original,  which  is  better  than  the  copy.) 
but  to  give  you  viusic,  something  which  concerns  you 
intimately,  and  which  is  not  published  in  any  other 
way.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  imitations  of  nature, 
or  stories  of  human  life,  ruiming  through  music  ;  and 
there  is  great  joy  among  the  disciples  wheti  some 
such  hint,  by  way  of  explanation  of  his  meaning  in 


some  piece,  admired  we  know  not  why,  can  bo  got 
from  the  great  master.  Not  c:ontcnt  with  enjoying  it 
as  music,  we  ask  to  have  itrcpeatcd  tons  as  thought ; 
which  is  like  asking  to  have  the  condition  of  the 
blessed  in  another  woild  made  visililo  to  eye  and  ear 
in  this  world,  To  hear  music  truly,  you  enter  the 
realm  of  music,  and  feel  us  if  all  the  world  was  music, 
and  nothing  but  music ;  you  forget  your  former  state  ; 
histories,  persons,  scenes,  thoughts,  worrts,  are  foreign 
here  ;  it  is  not  their  clement  ;  the  most  you  can  rto 
will  bo  to  say,  like  Paul,  "I  know  not  wheihcr  I  was 
in  the  horty  or  out  of  the  horty-"  Keturn  to  the 
matter-of  fact  life  of  the  senses,  and  ask  the  composer 
what  he  meant,  anrt  either  he  will  give  no  answer,  or 
one  that  will  sartly  rtisappoint  you.  Importuned  for 
an  answer  of  some  sort,  he  will  toll  you  of  any  fly  of 
circumstance  that  cliahcert  to  light  upon  his  paper 
while  he  wrote,  of  any  stray  thoughts,  or  momentary 
consciousness  of  things  in  the  outwarrt  worirt,  which 
chequered  the  pure  sky  of  his  rhapsody  at  his  piano. 
Ask  the  clear  running  stream  its  meaning  ;  yon  will 
recognize  the  cliance  reflections  of  objects  flitting 
over  it,  objects  beautiful,  fanciful,  grotesque  or  low  ; 
but  they  are  not  the  running  stream.  So  in  Art;  you 
may  see  all  things,  but  not  itself  Imitative  muste  is 
sometimes  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  the  highest.  Music 
is  essentially  subjective,  and  mere  musical  imitations 
of  objects  are  a  prostitution  of  the  art.  They  are 
not  art,  any  more  than  the  Daguerreotype  is  art. 
Curiosity  is  excited  to  hear  the  Battle  of  Prague,  or 
Neukomm's  Fantasia,  on  the  organ,  representing  a 
concert  on  a  lake  interrupted  by  a  storm.  Such 
things  can  hardly  entertain  the  lover  of  true  music 
twice.  Even  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  by  its  literal  imi- 
tations, sacrifices  too  much  to  effect.  Schindler,  the 
biographer  of  Beethoven,  gives  us  an  explanation, 
from  the  master  himself,  of  one  of  his  sonatas,  and 
traces  minutely  through,  from  phrase  to  phrase,  two 
answering  parts,  one  pleading,  the  other  angrily  refus- 
ing, as  if  it  were  a  quarrel  between  two  lovers,  or 
between  husband  and  wife.  But  from  the  lips  of 
Beethoven  himself,  I  would  not  .accept  so  low  an  ex- 
planation. He  told  what  he  could,  perhaps,  but  left 
the  most  untold,  or  never  thought  how  much  he 
meant.  Could  the  story  affect  us  like  the  music  1 
Of  no  vulgar  nature  must  the  conflict  be,  which  could 
be  carried  up  into  the  pure  realm  of  art  and  made 
immortal ; — a  conflict  oi^  ideal  spirits,  or  of  principles, 
or  say,  of  the  individual  soul  with  Destiny,  tlie  music, 
the  meanwhile,  harmonizing  all  their  wild,  impatient 
outbreaks,  that  they  may  not  go  beyond  the  law  of 
beauty,  and  tlius  predicting  the  sure  anrt  happy  recon- 
ciliation. On  another  occasion,  being  askeij  the  key 
to  a  sonata,  he  replied,  "  Read  Shakspeare's  Tem- 
pest." But  he  did  not  say,  "  It  is  a  musical  transla- 
tion of  the  Tempest.  '  In  vain  will  you  endeavor  to 
trace  tlie  story  through  it,  save  as  j'ou  trace  a  vague 
and  fanciful  connection  between  the  accidental  figures 
in  the  veins  of  mahogany  or  marble.  You  cannot 
say,  this  represents  the  storm  ;  this,  the  scolding  of 
the  boatswain  ;  this,  the  uplifting  of  the  magician's 
wand  ;  this,  the  pleading  sympathy  of  Miranda  ;  and 
this,  the  sudden  flight  and  apparition  of  the  tricksy 
Ariel.  All  that,  done  ever  so  well,  would  have  been 
but  a  musical  curiosity.  Our  artist  worked  for  no 
such  end  in  this  .sonata.  It  was  his  own  wild  and 
glorious  mood  which  he  would  utter  and  preserve  in 
the  immortal  form  of  art.  Would  you  know  what 
wrought  him  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  feelmg?  "  Read 
Shakspeare's  Tempest."  These  strains  are  but  the 
audible  vibrations  of  his  soul  under  the  spell  of  that 
wild  tale  of  elemental  discord,  wonder,  love,  and  all- 
subduing  justice;  his  rapturous  response  to  the  tones 
of  another  master  mind.  While  you  listen,  your 
fancy  will  room  at  large  and  recognize,  ad  libitum, 
full  many  a  well  known  face, — Ariels,  and  beautiful, 
or  grotesque  spirits  without  number,  "  music  i'  the 
air,"  Calibans  and  growlitig  thunder,  the  whole  isle 
shaking,  waves  roaring,  clouds  blackening,  flames 
flickering  on  the  tops  of  masts,  soft  sighs  of  love  and 
compassion,  and  deep  tones  of  fatherly  wisdom, — 
but  all  indefinite,  all  the  vague,  evanescent  interming- 
lings  and  successions  of  a  dream.  No  regular  synop- 
sis could  he  given.  Such  is  the  ditference  between 
Art  and  skill.  And  thus  is  Music,  as  an  art,  no 
parasite,  living  upon  other  arts,  but  endowed  with  an 
independent  being,  and  entrusted  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar mission. 

2.  After  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  be  safe  to 
speak  of  music  as  Language.  It  is  a  language.  It 
is  so  independently  of  words.  Indeed,  all  progress 
in  musical  taste  brings  with  it  a  growing  preference 
for  instrumental  music  over  vocal.  It  compromises 
something  of  its  own  peculiar  eloquence  to  even  the 
most  judicious  union  with  poetry.  I  call  it  the  lan- 
guage'of  natural  religion,  and  class  it  among  the  evi- 
dences of  our  religious  nature.  It  is  the  natural 
language  of  emotions  and  aspirations,  which  imply 
the  existence  of  more  than  is  seen,  which  press  to- 
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wards  the  heart  of  all  things,  and  cannot  bear  to  be- 
lieve that  nature  is  lifeless.  There  is  most  music, 
where  there  is  most  of  this  spontaneous  spirituslity, 
where  men  are  most  conscious  of  the  unseen  world  ; 
— not  where  men  have  most  strictness  of  faith 
or  observance,  but  where  they  live  practically 
above  what  is  narrowly  called  the  Practical, 
and  seem  to  know  that  they  have  souls  to  satis- 
fy as  well  as  bodies.  It  is  the  most  intimate 
of  languages.  Two  Germans,  meeting  after  a  long 
separa'tion,  would  hardly  feci  that  they  had  conversed, 
until  they  had  made  music  togetlier  ;  it  would  seem 
a  cold  meeting  to  them  without  that.  And  there  is 
a  certain  rude  iEolianharp  music  running  through 
Speech,  which  gives  us  our  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  one  another.  We  learn  more  ot  a  person  from 
the  tones  in  which  he  says  a  thing,  than  from  the 
thing  he  says.  His  words  convey  a  special  meaning; 
but  the  tones  and  modulations,  the  rhythm  and  qual- 
ity of  his  voice,  convey  the  wliolo  sjiirit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  man  to  us."  His  words  tell  us  what  he 
means  now  ;  his  tones,  what  he  means  always, — not 
merely  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  now  stating,  but 
the  meaning  of  him.  You  need  only  catch  the  tones 
of  a  speaker  in  another  room,  where  you  can  neitlior 
see  him  nor  distinguish  his  words,  to  know  just  how 
refined,  how  calm,  how  generous  he  is,  and  whether 
he  is  a  hopeful  child  and  a  believer,  or  a  skeptical 
and  politic  man  of  tact. 

3.  And  now  for  the  Prophetic  character  of  Music. 
I  have  called  it  the  language  of  our  presentiments. 
The  communion  which  we  enjoy  through  it  is  an  in- 
timation of  the  higher  life  into  which  this  progres- 
sive organization  of  ours  will  unfold  itself.  Kay,  it 
is  itself,  for  the  time  being,  the  "  substance  of  things 
hoped  for."  It  warns  us  of  that  essential  harmony 
of  things  which  our  artificial  ways  disturb,  and  sings 
to  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  they  lie  about  us  here  in 
the  chaos  of  sin  and  strife,  sliall  oae  day  rise  together 
in  a  fair,  harmonious  whole.  In  other  words,  music 
predicts  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  sacred  and 
the  secular  in  all  things,  the  doing  away  of  that  dis- 
tinction by  the  return  of  all  things  to  their  primitive 
and  lioly  uses.  And  wherever  true  music  is,  that  re- 
conciliation has,  for  the  time  being,  taken  place. — 
For  music  hallows  even  trivial  occasions.  It  enno- 
bles all  it  touches.  It  idealizes  even  the  dance,  and 
exalts  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  dance  of  Miriam  on 
the  shore  of  the  Kcd  Sea.  Pleasure  is  less  danger- 
ous, less  sensual,  less  trivial,  when  music  intellectu 
alizes  it.  The  believer  in  depravity,  the  strictest 
ascetic,  will  allow  that  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,"  were  we  only  pure.  Now  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  week  might  be  as  holy  as  the  Sabbath  :  that 
man  might  glorify  God  with  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary  ;  that  his  talk  with  his 
brother  might  be  communion  ;  and  that  gayety  and 
dancing  might  be,  not  a  p^erversion  and  a  wicked 
waste  of  life,  but  the  innocent  and  truthful  joy  of 
grateful  children  beneath  a  Father's  smile.  So  far 
as  the  legitimate  influence  of  music  goes,  this  thing 
is  realized.  The  theatre  is  abetter  place  when  music 
from  the  heart  is  heard  there.  The  dance  becomes 
the  poetry  of  motion  when  the  music  is  not  a  mere 
tickler  of  the  sense,  but  a  graceful  and  exquisite 
work  of  art,  speaking  to  the  soul,  like  some  of  the 
happiest  waltzes  of  Strauss  or  Lacnner.  A  tender 
melancholy,  as  of  moonlight  and  the  flow  of  waters, 
comes  over  one  sometimes  in  the  mere  music  ot  the 
waltz.  Does  it  not  show  how  all  things  must  he 
lifted  up,  and  restored  at  last  to  their  original  sacrcd- 
ness  ?  how  this  whole  life,  without  losing  any  of  its 
naturalness,  must  become  a  temple  and  act  of  wor- 
ship ■?  And  if  musicians,  the  inspired  masters  of 
that  guild,  do  degrade  their  genius  to  low  subjects, 
give  trivial  names  to  their  sublimest  pieces,  and  herd 
with  the  profane,  it  proves  only  a  false  state  of  things, 
and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  profane.  In  their 
world,  in  their  mysterious  realm  of  music,  which  is 
their  atmosphere,  their  life,  and  in  which  they  are 
glorious,  there  is  no  secular,  no  sacred  ;  all  is  soul 
and  beauty  ;  all  is  liberal,  disinterested,  pure  ;  no 
doubt,  no  dogmatism  can  enter  there;  no  seliishness, 
no  grossness.  Those  are  narrow,  private  faults,  and 
music  is  a  universal  language.  Those  belong  to  men 
as  they  are  ;  music  belongs  to  humanity  in  its  orig- 
inal. And  he,  who  has  most  deeply  felt  the  power 
of  music,  is  most  humbled  by  the  thought  of  the 
lost  brightness  of  his  own  original,  and  most  yearns 
to  realize  the  promised  reconciliation  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  A  true  lover  of  music  must  be  in  some 
sense  a  "perfectionist." 

Yes  !  in  music,  if  true  to  itself  there  is  nothing 
profane.  It  comes  from  above.  It  is  a  stray,  re- 
flected light  from  heaven,  glancing  about,  here  and 
there,  over  all  the  surface  and  the  walls  of  this  our 
early  life,  entering  without  fear  each  dull  and  vulgar 
haunt, — a  sort  of  revelation  to  the  vulgar,  that  there 


is  a  capacity  in  him  for  something  more.  When 
shall  IPC  move  as  freely  and  beneficently  among  our 
brethren,  higli  or  low,  pure  or  tainted,  and  in  all 
places,  whether  consecrated  or  not,  as  tliis  heavenly 
benefactress  moves  among  us  ^  Does  she  not  teach 
us  that  this  divorce  of  secular  from  sacred,  of  nature 
from  religion,  is  all  wrong  1  Wherever  a  holy  spirit 
comes,  whether  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  good  man, 
or  of  hallowed  associations  which  hang  around  a 
church,  or  of  a  true  strain  of  <'arelcss,  wandering 
music,  such  as  sometimes  falls,  like  that  stray  sun- 
beam, into  wholes  where  vice  frequents,  there,  so 
long  as  it  lingers,  is  the  place  made  holy.  All  things 
may  be  exalted  in  this  way.  Have  you  not  observed 
the  effect  of  moonlight,  how,  with  magic  wand,  she 
transforms  the  old  white  house  into  a  marble  palace, 
hides  ail  the  obtrnsive  and  discordant  features  of  the 
scene,  and,  with  vague  and  delicate  shadinc,  brings 
out  all  its  ideal  beauty,  turning  the  dirty  village  into 
a  romantic  fairy  spot  ?  Music,  too,  is  such  a  charmer. 
The  profane  thought  forgets  itself,  when  she  ap- 
proaches. Through  the  coarse,  worldly  features  of 
the  sensualist  glows  the  expression  of  the  future  an- 
gel ;  ho  looks  the  nobler  nature  which  he  should  be, 
while  he  barkens,  spell-bound,  to  her  inelodies. 

What  matter,  then,  if  Handel's  "Messiah,"  that 
sublime  work  of  musical  art,  was  written  for  the 
theatre  ?  Does  it  smell  of  the  theatre  now  1  Docs 
it  suggest  tinsel  and  spangles,  and  rouge  for  the  face, 
and  the  smoke  of  foot-lamps  1  Is  it  not  all  preg- 
nant with  celestial  meaning  1  Does  it  not  acquaint 
us  with  the  deepest  humility,  the  purest  exaltation 
which  the  human  soul  has  ever  known  '>  Each  suc- 
cessive performance  of  that  oratorio  fills  the  hearer 
with  new  wonder.  One  familiar  at  all  with  the  pro- 
cesses and  difficulties  of  musical  art,  cannot  but  feel, 
as  he  hears  it,  as  if  an  impossibility  had  been  achiev- 
ed, something  greater  than  a  mere  mortal  could  feel 
it  in  his  limited  nature  to  do.  The  music  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  same  inspiration  with  the  words 
which  it  embalms.  AVhatever  the  intellect  may  de- 
mand, the  heart  asks  no  better  interpreter  of  those 
words  than  this  music.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  every 
note  were  set  by  the  same  necessity  of  an  all-wise 
will  which  set  the  stars  ;  as  if  there  were  no  no  room 
for  clioice,  this  being  the  music  pre-ordained  for  this 
theme,  so  there  could  be  no  other.  One  who  has 
heard  it  often,  and  has  it  all  by  heart,  finds  those  old 
Hebrew  sentences  and  the  imelodies  of  the  modern 
artist  growinjt  inseparable  in  his  mind,  as  if  they  be- 
longed together  from  the  first  by  right,  and  had  come 
to  ns  separately  by  some  mistake.  Had  I  devoted 
this  discourse  exclusively  to  an  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  I  might  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  unfolding  the  wealth,  spirituality  and 
dignity  of  the  musical  art  by  that  single  illustration, 
than  by  all  the  remarks  which  I  have  scattered  over 
se  much  ground.  The  same  I  might  do,  were  there 
any  art  of  congealing  the  fluid  spirit  of  music  into 
words,  with  some  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  pure, 
or  instrumental  music,  some  symphony  of  Mozart  or 
Beethoven.     But  time  fails. 


(From  Novello's  Mu.'sical  Times.) 

Life  and  Labors  of  Vincent  ITovello, 

BY    MART    COWDEN    CLAKKE. 

(Contiuued  from  page  381.) 

It  was  at  Paris,  on  their  return  from  their  tour  in 
Germany  and  visit  to  Mozart's  family,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Novcllo  brought  to  maturity  their  project  for 
placing  their  daughter  Clara  at  Mens.  Choron's  es- 
tablishment for  vocal  pupils  in  the  French  Academy 
of  Singing  for  Church  Music.  The  child  had  given 
tokens  of  possessing  a  voice  and  musical  abilities 
rare  in  their  order  ;  and  though  so  young,  hopes  were 
given  by  IMonsr.  Fetis  and  other  influential  persons, 
that  the  little  girl  might  possibly  obtain  admission 
there,  were  she  to  compete  with  the  other  young-lady 
candidates  about  to  try  for  a  nomination.  On  learn- 
ing this  chance,  Mrs.  Novello,  with  her  usual  energy 
of  decision,  set  out  immediately  to  fetch  the  little 
Clara  in  time  for  the  approaching  trial  in  Paris.  So 
young  was  the  childish  candidate,  that  she  had  (ra- 
ther against  the  grain  of  her  little  ladyship's  dignity!) 
to  he  placed  on  a  stool  when  the  firstpublic  perform- 
ance of  the  pupils  took  place  after  Clara  had  gained 
her  election  ;  yet  so  potent  was  the  youthful  voice, 
so  assured  was  the  musical  execution",  that  her  um- 
pires at  once  decided  in  her  favor.  T'hat  stool  was 
the  first  step  of  her  steady  ascension  to  the  throne  of 
vocal  supremacy.  The  "father  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  firm  basis  he  had  given  to 
his  little  girl's  education  in  grounding  her  thorough- 
ly in  the  elements  of  her  art ;  for  she  acquitted  her- 
self with  a  self-possession  and  certainty  that  won  her 
immediate  success.  Her  judges  were  almost  as  much 
amused  as  pleased  with  the  business-like,  quiet,  un- 


fluttered  manner  of  the  child,  in  the  delivery  of  her 
competitive  exercise  and  piece.  She  sanfr  these  as 
though  s!ie  had  i)een  accustomed  to  face  an  audience 
for  years,  instead  of  iiaving  seen  hut  a  few  summer,^ 
since  her  cradle.  As  an  indication  of  the  full  tone 
and  unwavering  style  wdiich  characterized  Clara's 
singing  even  at  the  early  aire, — one  of  her  judges 
chancing  to  hear  the  little  eirl  sing  in  an  adjoining 
room  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  d;iy,  thought  it  was  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
wlien  lie  beheld  the  bluc-cycd  I'jigli^li  child  in  a 
white  frock  who  had  just  been  performing  Arne's 
"  Soldier  tired  "  with  that  confident  brilliancy  and 
rich  roundness  of  voice.  The  weight  and  wealth  of 
tone,|with  purity  and  precision  in  Clara's  high  notes, 
were  as  remarkable  tlien  as  they  have  been  ever  since, 
■ — silvery,  bell-like,  clear  and  ringing. 

Before  that  year  came  to  a  close,  Vincent  Novcllo 
had  to  pay  the  final  tribute  of  respect  to  iMozart's 
sister.  Not  many  months  after  he  had  been  to  Salz- 
burg to  take  the  subscribed  sum  to  Madame  Sonnen- 
burg,  news  of  her  death  reached  England  ;  and  Mr. 
Novello,  in  commemoration,  and  as  a  homage  to  her 
illustrious  brother,  got  up  a  performance  of  Mozart's 
Requiem,  with  a  small  orchestra  and  organ,  in  South 
Street  Chapel.  A  kvi  choice  instruments, — Mori's 
violin,  Mariotti's  trombone,  Anfossi's  double-bass, 
and  some  other  professional  friends'  assistance,  sus- 
tained the  organist  in  his  refined  execution  of  the 
great  musician's  masterpiece.  Eye  as  well  as  ear 
was  gratified  upon  that  occasion  (the  last  wherein 
South  Street  Chapel  shone  with  its  former  glory ; 
for,  soon  after,  it  was  dismantled,  and  the  Embassy's 
service  no  longer  performed  there)  in  the  expression 
of  Vincent  Novcllo's  countenance,  while  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  light  from  the  tapers  fell  full  upon  it, 
beaming  with  the  intellectual  rapture  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  master  he  was  illustrating,  as  well  as  for 
the  art  in  which  he  himself  so  excelled.  His  admir- 
ably-shaped head,  in  harmonious  relief  against  the 
crimson  drapery  surrounding  the  organ-loft,  formed 
a  picture  that  might  have  been  a  study  for  Titian. 
Here  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  mention  that  Vincent's 
elder  brother,  Mr.  Francis  Novello,  had  been  the 
principal  bass-singer  at  the  Portuguese  Chapel,  in 
South  Street,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  former's 
organistship  there  ;  and  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
it  was  that  beautiful  voice,  mellow  yet  sonorous, 
which  g.ave  full  effect  to  the  noble  "Tuba  mirum," 
"Eecordare,"  and  "Benedictus."  The  quality  of 
Mr.  Francis  Novello's  yoice,  and  the  earnestness  of 
feeling  which  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  music 
enabled  him  to  throw  into  the  compositions  wherein 
he  took  part,  will  not  be  readily  forgotten  by  those 
who  remember  the  choir  at  South  Street. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  the  family  re- 
moved to  07,  Frith  Street;  and  it  was  here  that  Vin- 
cent No\ello's  eldest  son,  Alfred,  first  commenced 
business.  A  very  modest  beginning,  in  appearance, 
— a  couple  of  parlor  windows  and  a  glass-door,  with 
a  few  title-pages  bearing  composers'  names  of  ster- 
ling merit,  and  Vincent  Novello's  as  editor;  but  con- 
scientious faith  in  promoting  the  diffusion  of  the  best 
music  on  the  part  of  him  who  edited, — industry, 
punctuality  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  young  pub- 
lisher,— with  practical  counsel,  moral  enconragement 
and  untiring  sympathy  on  the  part  of  her  who  aided 
husband  and  son  in  their  public  endeavors  as  in  their 
private  hopes  and  aims, — made  that  original  simple 
parlor-shop  the  germ  of  the  mart  for  supplying  Eng- 
land— nay,  the  world — with  highest-class  music.  It 
was  at  67,  Frith  street,  and  subsequently  at  69,  Dean 
street,  (to  which  later  place  he  removed  in  18.34)  that 
Vincent  Novello  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his 
sons  and  daughters  around  him  in  the  exercise  of 
those  talents  which  nature  had  given,  and  which  him- 
self and  wife  had  fostered.  Judicious  indulgence, 
afFection  and  care,  and  wise  cherishing  brought  their 
happy  fruits  ;  and  the  art-loving  father  had  the  joy 
of  possessing,  in  his  own  offspring,  individuals  all 
more  or  less  gifted  with  the  musical  capacity  which 
he  particularly  prized.  Among  his  daughters  he  had 
an  ample  supply  of  soprano  voices,  and  one  alto  ; 
his  sons  Alfred  and  Edward  had  each  a  bass  voice, 
while  his  son-in-law,  Charles,  sang  tenor;  thus,  at 
any  time,  the  musician  could  have  performed  in  his 
own  family  those  more  refined  compositions  which 
were  his  especial  favorites.  The  delight  ho  took  in 
hearing  such  vocal  gems  as  Mozart's  "Ave  verum," 
Leonardo  Leo's  "Kyrie  eleison,"  Wilbye's  "Flora 
gave  me,"  or  Lindley's  "Let  me  careless,"  suggested 
to  him  the  writing  out  of  four  green-bound  part- 
music  books,  filled  with  the  choicest  unaccompanied 
concerted  pieces,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred; and  thus,  when  he  and  his  young  people  spent 
a  day  in  the  fields,  took  a  journey,  or  were  otherwise 
I  eyond  the  reach  of  an  instrument,  they  could  enjoy 
the  pastime  of  music  as  a  crowning  pleasure.  He 
entitled  these  volumes  "Music  for  the  Open  Air," 
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and  they  always  accompanierl  the  family  in  their 
holiclay  excursions.  One  of  the  (irst  pieces  is  the 
Canon  4  in  2,  wliich  appoavcil  in  tlie  121st  number  of 
the  Afiisical  Times,  and  whicli  for  years  was  daily 
sung  for  him  by  Vmeent  Kovcllo's  family  as  an  after- 
dinner  Grace.  The  elnu-ming  quartet  which  will  be 
given  in  the  April  number,  was  written  by  its  com- 
poser, Charles  Slokes,  for  his  friend  Vincent  Novel- 
lo's  family-clioir  at  this  Iiappy  period  of  their  lives  ; 
and  has  its  place  in  the  green-hound  volumes.  To 
the  just-mentioned  Canon  (which  he  entitled  "  A 
thanksgiving  after  enjoyment")  its  composer  ap- 
pended the  following  note  ;  "The  above  Canon  was 
written  in  commemoration  of  a  most  delightful  mu- 
sical evening,  which  the  composer  had  passed  in  com- 
pany with  Malibran,  Do  Beriot,  Willman,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  other  rare  musicians.  As  soon  as  he 
awoke  the  next  morning,  he  wrote  the  above  little 
composition,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  pleas- 
ure he  enjoyed. — V.  N." 

Those  "musical  evenings,"  were  indeed  memorable 
epochs  ;  perhaps  the  most  memorable  was  the  one  in 
question.  It  was  soon  after  Malibran's  marriage 
with  De  Beriot ;  and  they  both  came  to  this  party  at 
the  Novellos'  house.  De  Beriot  played  in  a  string 
quartet  of  Haydn's,  with  that  perfect  tone  and  st3-le 
which  distinguished  him.  Then  his  wife  gave  in 
generously  lavish  succession  Mozart's  "Non  piii  di 
fiori,"  with  Willman's  obbligato  accompaniment  on 
the  Corno  di  bassctto,  a  "Sancta  Maria"  of  her  host's 
composition  (which  she  sang  at  sight  with  consum- 
mate effect  and  expression),  a  gracefully  tender  air, 
"Ah,  rien  n'est  doux  commela  voix  quidit  je  t'aime," 
and  lastly  a  spirited  mariner's  song,  with  a  sailorly 
linrden  chiming  as  it  were  with  their  rope-hauling. 
In  these  two  latter  she  accompanied  herself;  and 
when  she  had  concluded  among  a  rave  of  admiring 
plaudits  from  all  present,  she  ran  up  to  one  of  the 
heartiest  among  the  applauding  guests — Telix  Men- 
delssohn-— and  said  in  her  own  winning  playfully  im- 
perious manner  {which  a  touch  of  foreign  speech  and 
accent  made  only  the  more  fiiscinating),  "Now,  Mr. 
Mendelssohn,  I  never  do  nothing  fornothing  ;  you 
must  play  for  me,  now  I  have  sung  for  you."  He, 
"nothing  loath,"  let  her  lead  him  to  the  pianoforte; 
where  he  dashed  into  a  wonderfully  impulsive  ex- 
tempore— masterly,  musician-like,  full  of  gusto.  In 
this  marvellous  improvisation  he  introduced  the  sev- 
eral pieces  Malibran  had  just  simg,  working  them 
with  admirable  skill  one  after  the  other ;  and  finally, 
in  combination,  the  four  subjects  blended  together  in 
elaborate  counterpoint.  No  wonder  the  delight  ex- 
perienced by  the  musical  soul  of  the  master  of  the 
house  took  the  shape  which  it  did  "next  morning." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  musi- 
cal evenings  at  Vincent  Novello's  house  gave  one 
great  original  incitement  to  the  performance  of  high- 
class  music  in  domestic  circles  which  has  now  so 
generally  obtained  in  England.  Tlie  professor's 
musical  socialities  in  London  excited  emulation,  and 
produced  similar  assemblages  in  private  circles  of  the 
metropolis;  these  spread;  and,  thus,  the  pleasant 
practice  of  performing  sterling  classical  music 
among  family  and  friendly  re-unions  has  now  become 
universal  in  town  and  country.  Bacon  pronounces 
a  garden  to  be  "the  purest  of  human  pleasures  :"  we 
might  call  domestic  music  "the  purest  of  urbane 
pleasures,"  were  it  not  that,  though  capital  in  itself, 
its  delight  is  not  confined  to  the  capital  ;  but  is  equal- 
ly felt  and  exjoj'ed  in  the  provinces.  Vincent  No- 
vello  was  also  the  prime  mover  of  another  branch  of 
social  musical  performance;  a  performance  partaking 
of  a  public  and  a  private  character.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  "Classical  Harmonists,"  Society  ; 
which  consisted  of  some  twenty  to  thirty  gentlemen 
and  lady  members  who  met  monthly  to  get  up  good 
Tocal  and  instrumental  music.  And  he  likewise  pro- 
moted the  institution  of  the  "Choral  Harmonists  '  " 
Society,  which  numbered  a  still  larger  body  of  sub- 
scribers. These  London  musical  societies  gave  rise 
to  provincial  ones  on  the  same  plan,  and  were  ano- 
ther source  of  promoting  that  diffusion  of  fine  music, 
its  taste,  its  culture,  its  practical  knowledge  and  per- 
formance, which  Vincent  Novello  ever  had  so  much 
at  heart. 

During  this  elate  period  of  A''incent  Novello's  life, 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  took 
place  in  1834.  He  himself  presided  at  the  organ  ; 
and  his  daughter  Clara  was  one  of  the  soprano  vo- 
calists in  the  sacred  oratorios  performed  on  the  occa- 
sion. Many  can  remember  the  young  angelic  voice 
so  appropriately  heard  in  "How  beautiful  are  tlie 
feet,"  and  other  Handelian  strains.  The  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  see  a  sportive  note  of  Charles  Lamb's, 
written  to  Vincent  Novello's  son-in-law  at  this  time  ; 
a  note  still  carefully  preserved,  despite  its  pencilled 
characters  and  worn  edges.  It  is  directed  outside, 
"Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  Esq.;"  but  begins  and  ends 
without  address  or  signature.     "We  heard  the  music 


in  the  Abbey   of  Winchmore   Hill !  and  the  notes 
were  incomparably  soften'd  by  the  distance.     Novel- 
lo's chromatics  wore  distinctly  audible.      Clnra  was 
faulty  in  I!  flat.     Otherwise  she  sang  like   an  angel. 
The  trombone,  and  Beethoven's  waltzes  were  the  best. 
Who  played  the    oboe  '."     In    the  same  .spirit  (most 
consistent  willi  that   which   pervades  the   whimsical, 
witty  "Chapter    on   Ears")   are  some  lines    which 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  in  his  friend  Vincent  Novello's 
album  ;  and  which  he  entitled 
Eree  Thoughts  on  so.me  Eminent  Composers. 
Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites.     For  my  part, 
I  do  not  care  one  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  nor  for  Handel. 
Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy 
Without  admiring  Pergolesi  1 
Or  through  the  world  witli  comfort  go 
That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow  ? 
So  help  mo  God,  I  hardly  have; 
And  yet  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  shave. 
Like  other  jieople,  if  you  watch  it. 
And  know  no  more  of  stave  and  crotchet. 
Than  did  ihe  primitive  Peruvians, 
Or  those  old  ante-queer-Deluvians, 
That  lived  in  the  unwashed  world  with  Tubal, 
Before  that  dirty  blacksmith,  Juhal, 
By  strokes  on  anvil,  or  by  summ'at 
Found  out,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  Gamut. 
I  care  no  more  for  Cimarosa 
Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 
Being  no  painter  :  and  bad  luck 
Be  mine,  if  I  can  bear  that  Gluck. 
Old  Tycho  Brahe,  and  modern  Hersehel 
Had  something  in  'em  ;  but  who's  Purcell  ? 
The  Devil  with  his  foot  so  cloven, 
For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven  ; 
And,  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 
I'll  throw  him  Weber  in  to  boot. 
There's  not  the  splitting  of  a  splinter 
To  choose  'twixt  him  last  named,  and  Winter. 
Of  Doctor  Pepusch  old  Queen  Dido 
Knows  just  as  much,  God  knows,  as  I  do. 
I  would  not  go  fonr  miles  to  visit 
Sebastian  Bach — or  Batch — which  is  it  ? 
No  more  I  would  for  Bononcini. 
As  for  Novello,  and  Rossini, 
I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em,  ^ 
Becau.se  they're  living.     So  I  leave  'em. 

C.  Lamb. 
Beneajh,  on  the  same  page,  Miss  Lamb  subjoined 
the  following : — 

The  reason  why  my  brother's  so  severe, 

Vincentio,  is — my  brother  has  no  ear; 

And  Caradori  her  mellifluous  throat 

Might  stretch  in  vain  to  make  him  learn  a  note. 

Of  common  tunes  he  knows  not  anything. 

Nor  "Rule  Britannia"  from  "God  save  tlie  King." 

He  rail  at  Handel !     He  the  gamut  quiz  ! 

I'd  lay  my  life  he  knows  not  what  it  is. 

His  spite  at  music  is  a  pretty  whim — 

He  loves  not  it,  because  it  loves  not  him. 

M.  L.\MB. 
After  a  few  years,  the  Novellos  left  London  for 
Bayswater  ;  and  resided  for  some  time,  successively, 
in  two  of  the  pretty  cottagas  on  Craven  Hill,  when 
that  place  still  retained  its  primitive  simplicity,  and 
consisted  of  small  detached  dwellings  with  gardens, 
instead  of  the  grand  houses  which  now  rise  there  in 
lofty  rows.  For  a  large  portion  of  this  time,  Vin- 
cent Novello  remained  in  England,  superintending 
his  various  musical  works  ;  while  his  wife  accompan- 
ied their  daughter  Clara  abroad  on  a  lengthened 
professional  tour  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  during 
a  period  when  it  was  resolved  that  she  should  study 
in  Italy,  with  a  view  to  the  lyric  stage.  Be  it  here 
noted,  that  Mrs.  Novello's  absence  from  home,  far 
from  preventing  her  fulfilment  of  home-duties,  only 
afforded  scope  for  her  manifesting  how  exalledly  a 
woman  can  accomplish  apparently  incompatible  tasks. 
Even  while  personally  devoting  exclusive  attention 
to  one  child,  by  her  presence  and  vigilant  care,  Mrs. 
Novello  no  less  influenced  and  guided  those  remain- 
ing under  the  paternalroof  by  constant  and  minutely- 
detailed  letters,  filled  with  accounts  of  what  she 
herself  beheld  abroad  that  might  tend  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  those  she  wrote  to,  or  with 
advice,  sympathy,  and  the  liveliest  interest  in  all 
they  were  thinking,  saying  and  doing  at  home.  Not 
only  did  she  cheer  and  support  her  husband,  by  these 
frequent  and  loving  epistles,  (models  of  letter-compo- 
sition !)  but  she  continued  the  good  work  of  stimula- 
ting and  encouraging  their  children  to  conduct  that 
should  redonnd  to  their  own  and  their  parent's  honor 
and  happiness.  So  felicitously  did  she  blend  counsel 
with  affectionate  encouragement,  that  her  opinion, 
her  encomium,  were  ever  the  incentive  to  fresh  exer- 
tion ;  and  they  no  less  strove  to  satisfy  the  mother, 
than  to  gratify  the  tender  friend.     With  a  vivacity  of 


participation  in  everything  that  occupied  their  hopes 
or  their  wishes,  she  made  herself  almost  more  a 
comrade  than  a  parent  to  her  adoriug  children  ;  and 
even  while  she  was  away  from  (hem,  they  felt  her 
with  them  in  spirit.  By  a  paradox  wrought  to  a 
truth  through  the  might  of  sucli  a  nature  as  hers, — 
those  who  most  missed  her,  best  bore  separation  from 
her.  The  talent  which  distinguished  yet  another  of 
Vincent  Novello's  daugliters,  for  singing  and  for 
languages,  prolonged  this  separation  ;  the  mother's 
namesake,  Mary  Sabilla,  finding  similar  maternal 
devotion  to  that  which  Clara  had  found. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  it  became  evident 
that  Mrs.  Novello's  heahh  required  residence  in  a 
warmer  climate  ;  and  she  wintered  in  Rome,  near  to 
her  daughter  Clara,  who  was  by  that  time  married  to 
an  Italian  nobleman,  Count  Gigliucci.  In  1849, 
Vincent  Novello  joined  his  wife  at  Nice,  where  they 
took  a  pleasant  house,  for  themselves  and  their 
youngest  surviving  daughter,  Sabilla,  to  dwell  in 
henceforth  ;  as  the  hitter's  delicacy  of  throat,  and 
susceptibility  to  cold  and  damp,  rendered  a  southern 
atmosphere  equally  needful  for  her.  Here,  visited 
every  autnmn  by  their  other  children,  Vincent  Novel- 
lo and  his  wife  lived  for  some  years  in  quiet  retire- 
ment, after  the  life  of  active  exertion  they  had 
hitherto  led  with  such  prosperous  effect ;  and  it  was 
with  complacent  feeling,  that  they  found  themselves 
settled,  during  the  evening  of  existence,  in  that  beau- 
tiful land  which  had  given  birth  to  the  immediate 
progenitor  of  Vincent  Novello. 

It  remains  but  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his 
several  productions;  those  musical  labors  which  so 
worthily  and  so  happily  had  occupied  the  active 
portion  of  his  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Leipzig. — The  I4th  Gewandhans  Concert  (Jan. 
24)  was  made  up  as  follows  :  Overture  to  the  IT'asser- 
trdger,  by  Cherubini ;  Aria  from  Spohr's  Jessonda  ; 
Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto  for  piano  ;  "  Night- 
song,"  by  Marschner,  and  "  May  Song  "  by  Meyer- 
beer; Concert  Overture  by  Julius  Rietz  ;  Symphony 
No.  3  (in  E  flat),  in  five  movements,  by  Robert 
Schumann.  The  singer  was  Mme.  Caggiati-Tettel- 
bach,  of  the  royal  opera  in  Hanover,  said  to  be  not 
fresh  in  voice,  while  her  selections  were  trivial.  The 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  played  by  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatorium,  Miss  Madeline  Schiller,  from  Lon- 
don, a  young  lady  of  decided  talent  for  her  instrument' 
who  won  great  applause,  echoed  by  the  critics,  but 
with  cautions. 

At  the  usual  Friday  evening  Musical  Entertain- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  professors  of  the  Conserva- 
torium, in  the  dingy  little  room  in  the  old  Gewand- 
hans, (Jan.  24),  these  pieces  were  performed  :  String 
Quartet,  in  A,  by  Mozart ;  Nocturne  and  Etude  by 
Chopin  ;  Manuscript  Sonata  for  piano,  in  E6,  by  E. 
F.  Richter;  third  Concerto  for  piano,  in  C  shai-p 
minor,  first  movement,  by  Ferdinand  Eies  ;  sixth 
Concerto  (fantastiqiie),  by  Moscheles.  —  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  preceding  week  was  yet  more  interest- 
ing :  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  in 
B  minor,  played  by  Reinecke  and  David  ;  Variations 
on  a  theme  from  Bach,  composed  and  played  by 
Reinecke ;  Quartet  in  B  flat,  by  Haydn ;  Franz 
Schubert's  Octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  double 
bass,  horn,  bassoon  and  clarionet  (op.  166). 

An  interesting  performance  of  church  music,  old 
German,  old  Italian,  and  modern,  was  given  in  the 
Thomas  Church  by  Ricdel's  Vocal  Society.  Hein- 
rich  Schiitz,  Michael  Prjetorius,  John  Eceard, 
Palestrina  and  Mareello  were  represented ;  also 
Cherubini,  and  among  living  composers,  Ferdinand 
Gluch,  Chr.  Fink,  Gustav  Flugel,  and  Robert  Franz 
(the  last  named  by  a  Psalm  (op.  19)  for  two  choirs 
a  capella,  "  a  hymn  here  and  there  of  Bach-like 
majesty  and  splendor"). 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society  took 
place  .Jan.  21.  The  first  part  was  directed  by  Dr. 
Langer,  the  second  by  Herr  von  Bronsart.  It  opened 
with  Schumann's  "  Manfred "  overture.  Mme. 
Krebs-Michalesi  sang  an  aria  from  Wagner's  Eienzi, 
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an  air  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  Schubert's 
"Wanderer,"  and  "  jiy«'«  Hochkind"  hy  C.  Krebs. 
Herr  Bronsart  played  Schubert's  Fantasia  in  C  and 
Hungarian  Ehapsody  No.  13,  as  arranged  by  Liszt. 
Beethoven's  8tli  Symphony  formed  the  second  part. 

The  sixth  Soiree  for  Chamlier  Music  took  place  in 
the  Gewandhans  concert  hail  Jan.  13.  Kapellmeister 
Reinecke  and  Concert-master  David  played  together 
the  piano  and  violin  Sonata  in  B  minor  by  J.  S. 
Bach  ;  Haydn's  Quartet  in  B  flat  was  played  by 
Messrs.  Pavid,  Rontgcn,  Hermann  and  Davidoff — 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  four  better ;  Eeinecke's  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  of  Bach  followed,  and  the  evening 
closed  with  Schubert's  Octet  mentioned  above. 

Beklin  — The  Sincjacademie ,  for  its  third  sub- 
scription concert,  performed  the  oratorio  "Abraham," 
composed  by  Martin  Blumner,  its  second  directer. 
This  work  is  highly  esteemed  in.Berlin,  and  has  been 
produced  three  times  during  the  last  two  years  ; 
whereas,  some  of  the  critics  complain,  Reinthaler's 
"  Jeptha"  and  Rubinstein's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  have 
not  been  heard  there  at  all. 

A  great  concert  of  the  Mdnnergcsan(jverin  clubs  of 
Berlin — ,'58  clubs,  with  1500  voices — was  given  in  the 
Royal  Opera  hou.se,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  in  aid  of  the  Prussian  fleet.  Capellmelster 
Taubert  directed,  and  wrote  a  sailor  song  for  the  oc- 
casion, which  was  performed  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment and  created  much  enthusiasm.  Part-songs 
by  Mendelssohn,  Marschner  and  others  were  sung, 
some  with  orchestra,  some  with  an  accompaniment 
of  a  large  number  of  French  horns,  and  some  unac- 
companied. People  were  surprised  by  the  fresh 
power  and  fullness  of  the  voices,  and  the  precision 
and  purity  of  their  execution. 

AVeber's  Euri/anthe  was  given  in  the  last  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  Royal  Opera  house.  Frau  Harriers- Wip- 
pern  sang  the  part  of  Euryanthe,  and  Fran  Koster 
that  of  Eglanline.  Herr  Formes  (tenor)  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  Adolar, 
and  Herr  Krause  of  Lysiart.  Other  operas  given 
since  Christmas  time  are :  Spontini's  Vestalin,  Wag- 
ner's Tanvhaitser  and  Lohengrin  (nowhere  presented 
with  such  splendid  completeness  as  in  Berlin  ;  Frl. 
de  Ahna  has  succeeded  to  Johanna  Wagner  in  the 
part  of  Ortrud,  which  was  one  of  the  great  dramatic 
triumphs  of  the  latter),  Xs  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Nurma- 
hal,  Lac  des  F^es,  &c.  The  Italian  Opera  came  to  a 
close  in  February.  It  seems  not  to  have  excited  that 
enthusiastic  interest  it  did  last  year,  although  the 
Berliners  have  had  their  favorite  Trebelli,  the  con- 
tralto, again,  and  in  spite  too  of  the  decided  impres- 
sion made  by  Adelina  Patti. 

Hans  von  Bulow,  son-in-law  of  Liszt,  and  court 
pianist,  continues  to  give  concerts  in  the  Singaka- 
demie,  himself  the  sole  performer,  and  playing  every- 
thing from  Bach  to  Liszt  and  Raff,  without  any  notes 
before  him.  Hero  is  his  programme  of  Jan.  3d  : 
Chacomie  in  F  by  Handel ;  Sarabande  and  Passepied 
in  E  minor,  by  J.  S.  Bach  ;  A  major  Sonata  (op. 
101),  Beethoven  ;  Fantasie  in  three  parts  (op.  17), 
Robt.  Schumann;  two  concert  Etudes :  "  Feux  fo- 
leLi ;"  Eroica  and  bravura  waltze  on  motives  from 
Gounod's  Faust,  Liszt ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  fiat, 
op.  53,  by  Rubinstein,  and  Ballade,  op.  11,  0  sharp 
minor,  by  the  concert-giver. 

Hanover — M.  Gounod's  Fanst  has  been  placed  on 
the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary splendor.  In  the  last  act  alone  there  are  five 
new  scenes,  painted  by  Herr  Martin.  As  a  mark  of 
his  approbation  of  her  performance  of  Gretchen,  the 
King  has  forwarded  Mile.  Ulrieli  a  magnificent 
bracelet,  accompanied  by  a  most  flattering  letter.  A 
concert  has  already  been  given  in  aid  of  the  funds  for 
the  Marschner  Monument. 

There  were  eighty  operatic  performances  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  during  the  last  year.  Two  of  the 
operas  performed — Das  Glockchen  des  Eremiten  and 
M.  Gounod's  Faust — were  novelties.  There  wore 
twelve  revivals.  In  stock  operas,  the  various  com- 
posers were  represented  as  follows  ;  Auber,  one  per- 


formance ;  Bellini,  1  ;  Boieldieu,  2  ;  Donizetti,  3  ; 
Fiorentini,  1  ;  Flotow,  3  ;  Glasser,  I  ;  Gounod,  2  ; 
Halevy,  1  ;  Kreutzer,  1  ;  Lortzing,  4  ;  Maillart,  3  ; 
Marscliner,  4  ;  Me'iiul,  2  ;  Mej-erbeer,  9  ;  Mozart,  3; 
Nicolai,  1  ;  Offenbach,  1  ;  Rossini,  3  ;  Spohr,  1  ; 
Verdi,  3  ;    Wagner,  4  ;  and  Weber,  1. 

Hamberg. — The  Musikverein,  consisting  of  more 
than  200  members,  lately  gave  a  highly  successful 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah. 

Wiesbaden. — Ferdinand  Killer's  new  opera.  Die 
Katahomhen ,  libretto  by  Herr  Moritz  Hartmann,  is  in 
active  rehearsal,  and  will  be  produced  on  the  2nd 
February. 

Regensburg. — The  numerous  admirers  of  Joseph 
Haydn  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  account  of  the 
old  master's  life  and  productions  will  shortly  be 
published.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dominicus 
Mattenleiter,  and  will  form  four  volumes.  The  au- 
thor has  spent  twenty  years  in  collecting  his  materi- 
als, with  what  trouble  and  sacrifices  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

MnNiCH. — M.  Gounod's  Faust  has  been  given  here, 
before  a  crowded  house.  The  subscription-list  was 
entirely  suspended.  Not  only  were  the  singers,  but 
the  scene  painter  and  the  machinist  repeatedly  called 
on.  The  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as  the  Princes 
Adalbert  and  Theodore  were  present.  At  a  concert 
lately  given  by  Herr  Peter  Marolt,  Mad.  Sophia 
Schroder,  an  old  lady  eighty-two  years  old,  and  a 
pensioned  member  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  recited  an 
ode  by  Klopstock,  with  all  the  energy  and  spirit  of  a 
young  woman.  She  was  loudly  applauded. — At  the 
second  subscription  concert  given  by  Herr  Ortner, 
Court-organist,  the  great  features  in  the  programme 
were  a  Symphony  in  E  flat,  by  Haydn  ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's "Cappriccio  brilliante,"  in  B  minor,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchesti'a  ;  the  latter  played  by  Pro- 
fessor Schiinchen. — During  the  past  year  there  were, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  altogether,  314  representations; 
140  representations  of  operas,  and  32  of  ballets. 
Three  operas  were  entirety  new ;  and  five,  revivals. 
The  three  novelties  were  :  Der  Hans  ist  da,  comic 
opera,  byFory;  Orpheus  und  Eurydice,  by  Gluck. 
and  Dom  Sebastian,  by  Donizetti.  The  revivals 
were  Doctor  und  Apotheker,  by  Dittersdorf;  Le 
Chaperon  Bouge,  by  Boieldieu  ;  Marie,  by  Harold  ; 
Le  Ma<;on ,  by  Auber ;  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  by 
Mozart.  Meyerbeer  was  represented  twelve  times  ; 
Weber  nine  ;  Gluck  and  Boieldieu,  eight  each  ;  Con- 
radr,  Donizetti  and  Flotow,  seven  each;  Mozart  six  ; 
and  Wagner,  five. 

Gotha. — The  Duke  of  Saxe  Meiningen  has  be- 
stowed the  medal  and  decoration  affiliated  to  the  Er- 
netenian  House  Order,  on  Herr  Alfred  Jaell,  the 
pianist.  Herr  Jaell  has  been  making  a  professional 
tour,  through  Hanover,  Cassel,  Meyance  and  Mein- 
ingen, and  will  shortly  visit  Hamburg,  Leipsie  and 
Bremen. 

Beeslau. — The  first  subscription  concert  of  the 
Breslau  Orchestral  Union,  went  off  with  great  £dat. 
About  1100  tickets  were  sold,  and  the  audience  were 
loud  in  their  applause.  The  orchestra,  consisting  of 
seventy  Musicians,  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Damroseh.  The  principal  orchestral  works,  com- 
prised in  the  programme,  were  the  overture  to  Die 
Zanberfliite,  Gade's  Michael  Angelo  overture,  and 
Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  minor.  Herr  Jean 
Becker  played  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto,  and 
Paganini's  variations. 
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Mdsic    in   this     Number.  —  Continuation     of    Handel's 
'  Messiah." 


Concerts. 
Orchestral  Union. — The  first  cycle,  so  to 
speak,  of  eight;  Afternoon  Concerts  was  com- 
pleted on  Wednesday,  with  a  splendid  audience 
and  an  uncommonly  fine  programme.  What  less 
could  be  said  of  a  programme  for  the  thousands 
of  an  afternoon,  when  it  contained  the  whole  C 
minor  Symphony, — the  most  widely  appreciated 
here  of  all  large  orchestral  works  (the  Freyschiliz 
and  Tell  overtures  perhaps  excepted),  and  the 
delicious  overture   to   "Oberon."     The  magical 


wonder-horn  of  the  last  opened  the  concert;  and 
a  Lanner  waltz  was  interposed  as  a  convenient 
"bufFer"  between  it  and  the  Symphony.  For  a 
small  orchestra,  the  grand  old  Symphony  was  well 
played  and  vastly  enjoyed  ;  only  one  longs  some- 
times for  a  "grand"  orchestra, especially  when  the 
three  double-basses  try  to  scramble  through  the 
work  of  six  or  eight  in  the  great  passage  in  the 
Scherzo — no  disparagement,  however,to  the  skill 
and  energy  with  which  the  three  were  handled ;  a 
little  ship  may  get  us  over  a  stormy  sea  some- 
times more  safely  than  a  Great  Eastern.  We 
thought  the  "Oberon"  remarkably  well  played, 
— perhaps  even  with  more  delicacy,  and  warm 
blending  of  the  wind  tones,  than  in  the  evening 
concert ;  but  we  must  still  protest  that  so  loud  a 
crash  (tutti  fortissimi)  before  the  Allegro  leaps 
forth  like  a  lion,  sounds  rather  extra-orchestral, 
as  if  it  came  from  outside  the  house,  instead 
from  inside  the  music.  However  the  Allegro  is 
so  strong  and  glorious,  that  it  soon  brings  the 
hearer  back  into  the  musical  frame. 

Of  the  following  pieces  the  most  interesting 
was  the  Duet  from  "  William  Tell  "  (orchestral 
arrangement),  one  of  the  best  things  in  their 
stock  of  such  arrangements.  A  romanza  from 
Donizetti's  Don  Sebastian,  a  new  Newport  Polka, 
and  a  Sleigh  Ride  Gallop,  completed  the  delight 
of  the  young  people. 

Next  Wednesday  will  commence  another  cycle 
— another  eight-bar  rhythmical  period — when  the 
orchestra  will  perform  Beethoven's  First  Sym- 
phony, Spohr's  Faust  overture,  a  Strauss  waltz, 
and  a  Romanza  for  the  oboe  and  violin  from  the 
"Huguenots."  We  cannot  wish  the  "  Union  " 
greater  success  than  it  has  had,  for  greater  we 
have  no  hall  to  hold. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — Another 
"  season"  of  these  valuable  chamber  Concerts — 
the  thirteenth  season — has  closed.  It  matters  not 
whether  Adagio,  Allegro,  or  Prestissimo :  equally 
fast,  when  you  look  back  on  it,  the  time  has  fled ! 
The  Chickering  hall  had  scarcely  standing 
room  for  all  who  came  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
the  eighth  and  last  concert  of  the  season.  The 
Club  had  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  assistance  again  as 
pianist.  The  selections  were  interesting,  some- 
what novel,  and  the  pieces  all  well  played. 

1.  Quartet  in  F,  No.  1,  op  18 Beethoven 

Allegro  and  Adagio. 

2.  Sonata inD,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello. ..  .Mendelssohn 

Allegro  and  Scherzo. 
Messrs.  Lang  and  Fries. 

3.  Sextet  in  C,  op.  140,  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and 

two  cellos L.  Spohr 

Allegro     Moderato,  Larghctto,    Scherzo  and  Finale 

Attacca. 

4.  Tarantella  for  violin F.  Schubert 

Carl  .^leisel. 

5.  Fiano  Quintet  in  G  minor,  op.  7 Graedener 

Allegro  molto.    Andante,    Scherzo,  Finale,  Allegro 

vivace. 
(First  time.) 

The  last  two  movements  from  Beethoven  sound- 
ed as  fresh  and  welcome  as  they  were  familiar. 
His  earliest  Quartet,  what  a  masterpiece  it  is, 
how  full  of  most  poetic  and  original  ideas  !  The 
Allegro  clear,  limpid,  wholesome,  fascinating  in 
its  very  intricacy,  and  leading  you  along  all  the 
more  surely  and  intelligently  by  it,  opening 
glimpses  sometimes,  by  its  dark  and  wondrous 
modulations,  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the 
deep-souled,  but  yet  young  and  happy  poet.  The 
Adagio,  one  of  the  most  heavenly,  melodious 
strains,   floating  on  the   richest   harmonies,  and 
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charged  with  deepest,  tenderest  feelitip;  and 
yearning  aspn'ation,to be  found  in  any  of  hisworks, 
except  perhaps  some  of  those  much  abused  "post- 
humous "  ones  so-called.  And  what  a  myste- 
rious undei'-current  rises  and  rushes  through 
the  middb  parts  in  sixteenth  notes ! — The  pieces 
from  the  Mendelssohn  Sonata  were  highly  enjoy- 
able, especially  the  Scherzo,  which  was  delight- 
fully played,  the  soft  staccato  portions  with  great 
delicacy  and  nice  accent. — Spohr's  Sextet  im- 
proves upon  acquaintance,  with  the  exception 
still  however  of  the  first  movement .  which  sounds 
to  our  ear  more  bold  and  fantastic  than  agreeable. 
Mr.  Meisel  executed  the  violin  Tarantella  with 
fire,  precision,  and  well  kept  up  force,  and  won 
great  applause  ;  the  composition  would  hardly 
pass  for  a  specimen  of  Schubert's  best  power,and 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  common- 
place and  sentimental  introduction  is  by  Schu- 
bert; many  B  concert  virtuoso  might  have  writ- 
ten it. 

Graedener  is  a  new  name  in  our  concerts  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  Quintet  played  on  this  occasion, 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  him.  C.  P. 
Gradener,  as  we  learn  from  German  journals, 
resides  in  Hamburg,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  foremost  of  the  new  composers  who  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Schumann.  In  that 
connection  his  name  is  often  coupled  with  Bargiel. 
Yet  he  has  credit  for  not  a  little  originality,  a 
certain  fiery  impetus,  and  traits  resembling  Schu- 
bert. He  first  published  little  piano-forte  pieces, 
in  a  fantastic  Schumann  vein,  called  Fliegeude 
Blatter  Cflying  leaves).  A  serious  and  intelligent 
critic  in  the  Vienna  Musik-Zeltung,  in  analyzing 
a  couple  of  piano  Trios  of  his,  in  which  various 
themes  and  thoughts  of  a  very  Schumannish 
stamp  are  cited,  says  of  him :  "  Griidencr's  inner 
nature  seems,  from  'these  compositions,  to  be 
rather  hotspur-ish  ;  the  temperature  of  his  blood 
very  high,  inclined  to  violence  and  extravagances. 
There  is  no  lack  of  depth,  and  certainly  none  of 
tenderness  of  feeling.  But  he  allows  hip-iself  to 
be  swept  away  by  his  stormy  and  impatient  na- 
ture, and  does  not  seem  to  know  closely  enough 
the  limits  which  an  Art-work  must  observe,  to  be 
really  edifying  and  enduring.''  All  this  was  cer- 
tainly to  a  great  degree  made  good  in  the  hearing 
of  Wednesday.  The  Quintet  is  fiery  enough  ;  it 
starts  off  with  a  wild,  almost  alarming  energy,  in 
an  Allegro  motive  that  reminds  one  of  Schubert's 
"  Erl-king  "  accompaniment ;  bold  and  interest- 
ing contrasts  follow  ;  the  thoughts,  at  all  events 
the  temper  of  the  thing,  get  a  strong  grasp  on 
you;  you  listen  eagerly,  and,  for  once  at  least 
(how  many  repetitions  it  will  bear  we  know  not), 
feel  repaid.  There  is  rich,  strong  euphony  in 
the  blending  of  the  instruments,  a  suggestion 
often  of  orchestral  proportions.  The  Andante, 
beginning  with  piano  solo,  is  beautifully  pure, 
serene  and  tender,  but  suddenly  gives  way  to  a 
quaint,  quicker  subject,  somewhat  romance-like, 
which  is  in  the  strongest  contrast,  but  seems  not 
unnaturally  begotten.  Indeed  when  the  Scherzo 
comes,  which  has  a  decided  individuality,  it  seems 
as  if  it  sprang  right  from  the  brain  of  the  Andante. 
Tnis  speaks  for  the  consistency,  masical  and 
poetical,  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Nor  were  we 
conscious  of  any  falling  oS"  in  the  Finale.  But 
we  hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
this  work  again,  when  we  may  note  its  character 
more  closely.  Mr.  Lang  seemed  to  enter  quite 
into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  did  not  allow  the  piano- 


forte part  to  suffer  in  the  rendering  ;  nor  did  the 
other  gentlemen. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  back  over  the 
season  so  successfully  past,  and  see  what  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have  done  for  us  in 
these  eight  concerts.  Of  Beethoven  they  have 
given  us  for  the  first  time,  and  twice,  the  great 
Quartet  in  B  flat,  op.  130;  also  the  10th  Quartet, 
in  E  flat ;  the  No.  3  of  op.  18,  (in  D)  ;  No.  1  of 
op.  18;  the  first  Quintet,  in  E  flat,  op.  4  ;  and 
the  Quintet  arranged  from  the  Fiano  Trio. —  Of 
MozAKT  :  the  first  Quintet,  in  C  minor  ;  and 
the  6th  Quartet,  in  C— Of  Haydn  :  the  Quar- 
tet, in  B5,  No.  78,  only. — Of  Mendel-ssohn  ; 
the  C  minor  Piano  Trio ;  Quartet  in  E  Hat,  op. 
44  ;  Variations  for  piano  and  'cello,  op.  17  :  An- 
dante and  Scherzo  from  posthumous  Q,uartet  in 
E  ;  Sonata,  piano  and  'cello,  in  D. — Of  Scnu- 
bkut:  the  Quintet  in  C  with  two  'cellos. — Of 
Gade  :  Quintet  in  E  minor,  op.  8. — Of  Weber  : 
Quintet  with  clarionet,  op.  24. — Of  Hummel: 
Piano  Trio  in  E,  op.  83.— Of  Onslow  :  14th 
Quintet  in  F,  (with  contra-basso) — Of  Spohr  : 
Sextet  in  C  (twice) — Of  Schumann — not  a 
note  (English  critics,  who  judge  our  Club  by  its 
name,  can  consider  him  as  "  paired  off  "  with  so 
many  more  works  of  Mendelssohn  that  might 
have  been  performed).  On  the  whole,  a  pretty 
good  winter's  work,  and  something  to  have  lived 
to  hear. 


Death  of  Levi  P.  Homer. 

We  regret  to  announce  tlie  death  of  Mr,  Homer, 
who,  for  several  years  has  been  the  Instructor  in 
Music  in  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  selection  by  the  Corporation  to  introduce 
this  new  branch  of  study  into  the  academical  course, 
has  been  proved  by  the  success  that  has  attended  his 
faithful  labors,  attested  especially  by  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  ander-grad nates  in  various  departments 
of  music,  by  the  much  higlier  standard  of  excellence 
to  be  noticed  in  the  performances  of  the  musical 
clubs  of  the  college,  compared  to  that  of  former 
years,  and  by  the  general  excellence  of  the  perrorm- 
ancesof  the  choir  of  the  College  Chapel,  which  Iiave 
been  entirely  under  his  direction.  While  Mr. 
Homer's  instructions  have  been  confined  to  vocal. 
music  alone,  he  has  exerted  a  useful  influence  upon 
the  advancement  of  music  in  every  way,  by  his  coun- 
sels and  instructions.  His  teachings  were  made 
pleasant  to  his  pupils  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  vo- 
cation did  not  fail  to  kindle  a  flame  in  those  who  at- 
tended his  lessons,  while  his  personal  intercourse  with 
his  pupils  was  so  friendly  and  agrceble  that  it  never 
failed  to  result  in  a  warm  personal  attachment.  It  is 
a  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  music  in  the  College 
that  he  should  have  been  cut  off,  just  as  he  had 
brought  his  plans  into  effective  operation  and  was 
beginning  to  reap  the  advantage  of  having  carried 
his  classes  through  a  course  of  instruction  that  lasted 
through  their  college  life.  His  labors  Avere  consid- 
erable and  indefatigable,  while  his  position  was  a 
humble  one  in  academical  rank  and  its  compensation 
inadequate.  We  siacerely  hope  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  College  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
lect for  his  successor  a  person  as  well  fitted  as  Mr. 
Homer  WES  for  his  place,  and  that  the  opportunity 
will  be  taken  to  make  the  place  a  professorship  in 
academical  rank,  and  in  compensation,  such  as 
should  make  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  a  college 
graduate  to  fill  the  post.  There  are  such  graduates 
ivho  have  chosen  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  musical 
profession,  to  whom  such  a  place  would  be  the  wor- 
thy reward  of  an  honorable  ambition.  Can  it  not 
now  be  done? 


Mr.  Homer's  funeral  was  attende<l  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  pupils,  on  Thursibiy  of  last 
week,  in  the  Chapel  where  ho  had  for  years  conduct- 
ed the  daily  musical  services  of  the  College.  lie  has 
left  a  young  wife  and  child  to  mourn  his  irreparable 
loss.  H.  W. 


Caul  Zkrhaiin  begins  his  new  scries  of  six  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  at  the  Music  Hall  to-night.  For 
Symphony  lie  still  draws  from  the  richest  of  all 
sources,  Beethoven,  and  gives  us  the  warm  and 
glowing  No.  4.  in  B  flat.  Mendelssohn's  Overture 
"  Meeresstil/e  vnd  ylilckhdie  Fuhrt,  —  which  de- 
scribes first  the  lifeless  state  of  being  becalm- 
ed at  sea,  and  then  the  wind  rising  and  the  happy 
voyage  and  coming  into  port,  —  lias  not  liecn  heard 
here  since  the  days  of  the  Germania  Society,  and 
will  be  sure  to  interest.  Instead  of  the  Sijmplionisr.he 
Dichtung  of  Liszt,  at  first  contemplated,  he  has  con- 
cluded to  give  us  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  and 
throws  in  also  for  a  choice  bit  the  "Turkish  March  " 
of  Beethoven.  For  solo  talent,  he  announces  Mme. 
D'Angri,  the  famous  conti  alto,  who  was  herewith 
Thalberg  four  years  since,  and  who  will  sing  "Ah, 
vion  fils  !"  "  Non  pt'u  niesta,"  and  a  vocal  waltz. — 
We  learn  that  Mr.  Mollenhader  will  play  Beet- 
hoven's violin  Concerto  in  the  second  concert. 

The  Orpheus  Glee  Club  have  postponed  their 
social  musical  entertainment  to  Monday  evening,  at 
AUston  Hall. 

AVe  are  happy  to  be  aljle  to  state  that  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Walpurgis-Night,"  is  to  bo  performed  hero 
for  the  first  time  on  Walpurgis  night,  i.  e.  the  night 
before  the  1st  of  May,  before  which  time  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  subject,  the 
poem,  &c.  It  will  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  with 
full  orchestra,  and  a  picked  chorus  of  100  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  The  same 
work  is  also  now  in  course  of  study  in  a  private  club 
of  amateurs,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  CD.  Parker. 

Miss  Lizzie  Chapman,  one  of  our  most  promis- 
ing Boston  vocalists,  arrived  home  last  Wednesday 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  She  comes  direct  from  Flor- 
ence, where  she  has  been  studying  earnestly  under  the 
best  masters  for  two  or  three  years  past.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  last  sprir.g  in  Florence, 
an-d  were  certainly  surprised  hy  the  detrree  of  artistic 
skill  she  had  attained.  It  is  understood  that  she  will 
sing  in  one  of  our  Philharmonic  concerts. 

The  Transcript  learns  that  California  is  jubilant 
over  our  late  Union  victories  : 

In  San  Francisco,  a  commemorative  service  w.as 
held  in  Rev. T.S.  King's  church,  which  was  attended 
by  a  throng  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  house. 
'The  musical  performances  of  the  occasion  were 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Trenckle,  and 
consisted  of  selections  trom  the  most  noted  composi- 
tions adapted  to  such  an  occasion.  The  extracts 
from  Handel's  Judas  Maccalieus  were  given  with  great 
effect.  Dr.  Holmes's  Army  Hymn  was  sung  by  the 
immense  Assembly  with  a  zeal  and  power  never  be- 
fore witnessed  on  the  western  shore  of  our  republic. 

Erfurt. — The  last  concert  of  Seller's  Musical 
Union  was  given  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  Frederick  the  Great's  birthday.  A  bust  of 
the  warlike  monarch  was  set  up,  entwined  with 
flowers,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  concert- 
room.  The  concert  began  witli  the  grand  "  Parade- 
marsch  "  composed  by  Frederick  himself,  followeil 
by  Meyerbeer's  overture  to  Das  Fe/dlac/erin  Scli/esien, 
and  a  number  of  less  important  pieces,  vocal  and 
instrumental. 

Farmington,  Conn.  —  Miss  Porter's  Yonng 
Ladies'  School  in  this  place  still  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  receiving  visitations  of  choice  classical  music 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  it  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  institution  that  snch  angel  visits  are 
appreciated.  Last  winter  Otto  Deesel  went  and 
played  to  them  on  one  of  these  occasions  ;  last  week 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas,  from  New  York,  gave 
them  two  Soir&s,  with  the  following  programmes  : 
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Thursday,  March   13th. 

1.  Ballad  in  A  flat.    Op.  47 Chopin 

Wm.  Mason. 

2.  Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Violin  in  C  major.    Op.  159  . . . 

Schubert 
Wni.  Mason  and'fheo.  Thomns. 

3.  Concerto  for  the  Violin  in  E  minor.  Op.  64  Mendelssohn 
1.  A]le{;ro  molto  appassionato.      2.  Andante.    Allegro 

molto  vivace 

Theo.  Thomas. 

4.  Phantasic-Stiicke,  for  Piano.     Op.  12 Schumann 

2.  Aufschwung.     3.  Warum?     4.  Grillen 

Wra.  Mason. 

5.  Grand  Sonata,  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  A.    Op.  47 

Beethoven 
1.  Adagio  sostenuto— Presto.    2.  Andante  con  Varia- 

zioni.    3.  Finale — Presto 

"VVm.  Mason  and  Theo.  Thomas. 

Pbidat,  March  14th. 

1.  Grand  Sonata  in  D  minor.      Op.  121.      For  Piano-forte 

and  Violin Sohumann 

1.  Ziemlich  langsam. — Lebhaft.      2.  Sehr.  lebhaft 

3.  Leise,  einfich.  4.  Bewegt. 

Wm.  Mason  and  Theo.  Thomas. 

2.  Scherzo,  B  fiat  minor.    Op.  31 Chopin 

\i  m.  Mason. 

3.  Chaconne  in  D  minor,  for  Violin Bach 

Theo.  Thomas. 

4.  Sonata  for  the  Piaoo,  in  A.    Op.  101  Beethoven 

1    Allegretto  ma  non  troppo.    2.  Vivace  alia  Marcia 
3.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  con  affetto — Allegro. 
Wm.   Ma.son. 

New  York. — Last  Sunday  evening  Carl  Berg- 
mans gave  a  "  Grand  Sacred  Concert "  at  Irving 
Hall,  assisted  by  Mills,  the  pianist,  Schreiber,  on 
the  cornet,  the  Arion  society,  and  an  orchestra  of 
forty  performers.  The  prograrame,  which  we  give 
below,  is  curiously  compounded,  and,  we  suppose,  is 
"  Sacred  "  in  the  sense  of  placing  its  affections  quite 
beyond  this  present  world  and  in  the  "  Future,"  with 
those  holy,  inspired  prophets,  Liszt  and  Wagner- 
Or  was  it  in  those  tender  "  effusions  of  the  heart  " 
upon  the  cornet,  that  the  audience  were  expected  to 
experience  religion  ?  But  how  came  such  heathens 
as  Beethoven  and  Weber  in  the  saintly  company  ? 

Ouverture  "  Lconore,"  in  C,  No.  3 L.  von  Beethoven 

Reiterlied Fr.  Liszt 

Arion. 
Effusions  du  Coeur.  Morceau  de  Salon,  for  Cornet  a  Piston 

L.  Schreiber 
Louis  Schreiber. 

Concert  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor It.  Schumann 

Mr.  S.  B.Mills. 

.    Orpheus,  Pofeme  Sjmphonique,  first  time Fr.  Liszt 

Sounds  from  the  Alps.      Solo  for  Violoncello 

Carl  Bergmann. 
Grand  Scene  for  Solo  and  Chorus,  ftom  the  Opera  "Rienzi,^' 

{first  time,) R.  Wugner 

Arion  Society. 

Fantasie,  "  Lucretia  Borgia," L.  de  Meyer 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 
Ouverture,  "  Euryanthe  " CM.  von  Weber 

There  is  Italian  Opera  again  at  the  Academy  this 
week,  under  Mr.  Grau's  management.  Verdi's  Ballo 
in  Mascho'a,  and  Auber's  Masaniello  were  the  pieces 
for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  with  Senorita  Cubas, 
the  danseuse,  in  the  part  of  Fenella. 

Gottschalk  has  returned  here  and  announces 
concerts  under  a  new  name,  "  Matindes  d'  Instruction," 
at  Irving  Hall.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  pianist  stops  to  explain, 
answer  questions,  &c. — The  Glee  and  Madriga' 
Society  gave  a  soire'e  on  Wednesday  at  the  Chicker- 
ing  rooms. 

The  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  took  place  at 
Irving  Hall  last  Saturday  evening,  preceded  as  usual 
by  public  rehearsal  (for  the  subscribers)  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  orchestral  pieces  were  Beethoven's 
''  Heroic  Symphony  "  ;  Overture  to  the  "  Vampire," 
by  Marschner ;  and  two  Morceaitx  Symphoniques  for 
orchestra  and  piano,  by  Robt.  Goldbeck.  Mr. 
Eisfeld  conducted.  The  solo  performers  were  Miss 
Ludecus  (soprano),  and  P.  Eltz,  bassoonist. 

Brooklyn,  n.  y. — The  Philharmonic  Concerts 
rival  those  of  New  York  in  attraction.  Indeed  the 
orchestra  is  composed  mainly  of  the  same  materials, 
with  the  same  excellent  conductor,  Bergmann.  In 
the  fourth  concert  the  orchestra  played  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony,  the  Allegretto  from  his  No.  8, 
Mendelssohn's  Athalia  overture,  and  the  overture 
"  Le  Carnival  Romain  "  (first  time)  by  Berlioz.  Miss 
Carlotta  Patti  and  Signor  Mancusi  sang,  from  Doni- 
zetti and  Verdi;  and  Herr  Schmitz played  a iVoc(«rne 
for  the  French  Horn,  composed  by  Eisfeld. — For 
the  next  time  are    announced     Spohr's  Symphony 


"  The  Seasons,"  Liszt's  "  Tasso  "  (one  of  his  "Sym- 
phonic Poems  "),  and  Mendelssohn's  overture, 
"  Meeresstille  imd gliicllic/ie  Fahrt." 

Schumann's  beautiful  Cantata,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  one  of  his  most  important  works,  was  to  bo 
performed  this  week  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  at  a  Charity  Concert,  by  the  German  Lieder- 
kranz  of  New  York. 

Philadelphia. — Gottschalk  has  given  four 
concerts,  and  the  newspapers  rave  about  him  only 
less  extravagantly  than  those  in  New  York — extrav- 
agantly, we  mean,  even  supposing  the  highest  merit 
reasonably  conceivable.  Beethoven  and  Moz.irt 
never  were  so  bepraised.  The  pieces  in  his  third 
concert  were :  his  overture  "  The  chase  of  Ktng 
Henry,'  (4  hands),  his  transcription  of  the  Verdi 
Miserere,  his  "  ihirmwes  Aaoliennes,"  and  a  fantasia 
on  National  airs.  Brignoli  and  Susini  assisted  him 
Finally  Manager  Grau  announced  a  "  Grand 
Gottschalk  Gala  Night,"  at  the  Academy,  when 
besides  Gottschalk's  playing,  the  opera  Betli/  was 
performed — A  new  Cantata,  "  Ruth,"  by  Mr,  Frank 
Darley,  is  in  rehearsal  by  the  Harmonic  Musical 
Society.  —  Sentz's  "  Germania  Rehearsals  "  still 
flourish  weekly. 

The  third  Classical  Soiree-of  Messrs.  Wolfsohn 
and  Thomas  (March  1,)  had  forprogramme  :  Sonata 
in  C,  op.  53,  Beethoven's  ;  Aria  :  "  Pario,"  from 
-Mozart's  Clanenzadi  Tito;  Andante  from  Schubert's 
D  minor  Quartet;  Songs  without  Words,  by  Men- 
delssohn ;  Weber's  Schlunmer-hed  (Liszt's  transcrip- 
tion) ;  Andante  and  Tarantelle  by  Vieuxtemps  ; 
Song,  by  Cursehmann  ;  Quartet  in  E?i,op.  47,  Schu- 
mann. 

AVorcester,  Mass. — The  "  Hauptmann  Qu.ir 
tet"  is  the  name  of  a  vocal  club,  recently  formed  in 
this  old  town  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  gives  fresh  evidence,  we  are  told,  of  the  spirit 
with  which  good  music  is  cultivated  there.  The 
gentlemen  composing  it  are :  Messrs.  Whitney,  Rich- 
ards, Hammond  and  Lawrence.  They  gave  a  soiree 
last  week  at  the  Oread  Institute,  in  the  presence  of  a 
select  company  invited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pattison,  the 
principal  of  that  well-known  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies,  in  which  the  study  of  music  receives  especial 
attention.  This  was  the  programme  : 
Part  I. 

1.  Psalm.     The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd Schubert 

2.  Cavatlna.     In  Terra,  Solo Donizetti 

3.  Part  Song.     Student's  Song Mendelssohn 

4.  Duet.      Children,  pray  this  love  to  cherish Spohr 

5.  Quartet.      Early  Morning  Song Kreutzer 

Part  IT. 

1.  Quartet.     0  how  lovely  the  face  of  the  deep Silche 

2.  Cavatina.     Oh,  cruel  fortune Ernani 

3-  Chorus.     Pilgrim  Chorus Wagner's  Tannh^iuser 

4.  Franz's  Songs— a.  Good  Night,  b.  The  Church  Yard, 

c.  Parting ■ R.  Franz 

5.  Part  Song.     "Written  for  the  Germans  at  Lyons 

Mendelssohn 

Our  informant  assures  us  that  the  Quartet  "  execu- 
sed  their  parts  with  simplicity  and  truth  of  expression, 
commending  the  music,  so  appropriately  selected,  to 
the  good  taste  of  every  hearer." 

Springfield,  Mass.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  concert  recently  given  by  Senor  Louis 

Cassekes  : 

Part  T. 

1.  "  Early  Spring."    Fall  Chorus Mendelssohn 

2.  "In  Questo  Semplice." Donizetti 

Miss  Crossett. 

3.  Duo,  "  Ai  Nostri  Monti."- Verdi 

Miss  Sterns  and  Mr  .JR.  Chase. 

4.  "  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far." Reichart 

Miss  Mann, 

5.  "  Fac  ut  Portem,"  Stabat  Mater. Rossini 

Mrs.  Tiffany. 

6.  "Farewell." Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  Ladd,  Raymond.  Chase.  Brinsmade,  and  Chapin. 

Part  II. 

1.  Sonata,  op.  24  ;  1.  Adagio;  2.  Rondo  Finale  Carl  Maria 

von  Weber 
Senor  Casseres. 

2.  "  Ave  Maria." Cherubini 

Miss  Qoode^iow. 

3.  Duo,  Barcarole Kucken 

Misses  Burt  and  Weeman, 

4.  Longfellow's  "  Village  Black.smith Casacres 

Mr.  C.  0.  Chapin. 

5    Quartctto  "  Ave  Vernm." Mozart 

Mrs.  Tiffany,  Miss.  Cros.sett,  Messrs.  Devereaux  and  Chase.    , 
6.  HuntingSong,    Full  Chorus Mendelssohn 
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Vocal,  wifcli  Piano  Accompaniment. 

"What  thej  do  at  the  Springs.  Song    Hatchinsons  25 

A  humorous  dissertatiou  on  the  follies  of  the 
fishionable  world  at  popular  watering  places.  It  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  taking  things  on  the  well  Ta- 
ried  and  pleasing  programmes  of  the  Ilutchineon 
Family. 

All  hail  to  the  da3^  Patriotic  Song.     W.  Williams  25 
Columbia  calls.  Patriotic  song  and  chorus. 

W.  0.  Perlias  25 

"Well  written  and  not  difficult. 

We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast.    W.  0.  Perkins  25 

Words  by  Whittier.  The  music  is  flowing  and  will 
prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  many  admirers  of  the 
muse  of  our  New  England  poet. 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother.  Song.  W.  Martin  25 

By  the  author  of  "Come  this  way  my  father,"  a 
little  simple  song,  which  has  had  a  large  sale  among 
those  young  pupils  who  c.in  master  none  but  the  plain- 
est accompaniments,  while  their  attention  is  engaged 
by  the  words  and  air.  This  new  Song,  upon  a  strik- 
ingly pretty  poem,  by  Florence  Peroy,  has,  like  the 
other,  the  great  merit  of  simplicity.  The  air  will 
prove  very  attractive  to  young  singers — none  indeed 
more  so.  Teachers  had  better  make  a  note  of  this 
Song.- 

Dear  mother  I'll  come  home  again,    With  Guitar 

accompaniment.  Whitmann  25 

A  popular  song  and  chorus. 

Instrumental  Music. 


The  Battle  of  Roanoke  Island. 
Vignette. 


Colored. 

Chas.  Grohe  60 


This  is  a  musical  portrayal  of  the  first  brilliant 
success  with  which  the  Bnrnside  Expedition  was  initi- 
ated. A  summary  of  the  incidents  down  to  the 
surrender  of  the  land  forces  runs  along  with  the  music 
as  a  commentary.  The  music  is  varied  and  lively  and 
as  skillfully  put  togetlier  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  an  expert  as  Chas.  Grobe  is.  Musical  persons 
should  buy  a  copy  if  only  as  a  memento  of  the  times 
to  be  enjoyed  in  after  years. 

Victoria  Quickstep.  Dr.  F.  Haase  25 

A  fine,  .stirring  Quickstep  composed  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Fort  Donelson  Victor}'. 

PastorelU  e  Cavaglicre.  Caprice.  L.M.  Gottschalk  60 
This  is  a  charming  rural  scene,  full  of  those  delicate 
traits  for  which  all  of  this  author's  compositions  are 
distinguished.  Among  the  new  compositions  which 
Gottschalk  has  brought  out  at  his  recent  Soirees  in 
New  York,  this  one  had  the  largest  share  of  applause. 
If  our  amateurs  need  any  encouragement  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  piece  they  may  find  it  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  only  moderately  difficult. 

Books. 

Thalberg's  L'art  du  Chant.  (The  Art  of 
Singing  applied  to  the  piano.)  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  3,00 

The  piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  addres.**  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions of  melodies  from  the  masterworks  of  great 
composers.  The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
so  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  figured,  and  are  as  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  wonld  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Thalberg  produces  in 
his  playing. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  each  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  saving-  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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Song  of  Spirits  Over  the  Water. 

From  Goethe. 
The  «ouI  of  man  is 
Like  tlie  water  : 
From  heaven  it  cometh, 
To  heaven  it  mounteth, 
And  thence  at  once 
'T  must  bacli  to  earth, 
Forever  changing. 

Swift,  from  the  lofty 
RocI<,  down  darteth 
The  flashing  rill  ; 
Then  softly  sprinkleth 
With  dewy  kisses 
The  smooth  cold  stone, 
And,  fast  collected, 
Veiled  in  a  mist,  rolls, 
Low  murmuring, 
Adown  the  channel. 

If  jutting  cliffs 

His  course  obstruct,  down 

Foams  he  angrily. 

Leap  after  leap, 

To  the  bottom. 

In  smooth  green  bed  he 
Glideth  along  through  the  meadow, 
And  on  the  glassy  lake 
Bask  the  bright  stars  all 
Sweetly  reflected. 

Wind  is  the  water's 
Amorous  wooer  ; 
Wind  from  its  depths  up- 
Heaves  the  wild  waves. 

Soul  of  a  mortal, 
How  like  thou  to  water ! 
Fate  of  a  mortal. 
How  like  to  the  wind  ! 

—J.  S.  D. 

■ *  ■  ^ 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

From  Felix  Mendelssohn's  "Travelling'- 
Letters." 

(Continued  from  page  402). 

From  two  Letters  to  Edward  Devrient. 

Milan,  July  15,  1831. 
You  reproach  me  that  I  am  22  years  old,  and 
not  yet  famous.  I  can  only  answer  :  had  God 
■willed  I  should  be  famous  at  the  age  of  22, 1 
probably  should  have  become  so.  I  cannot  help 
it;  for  I  write  just  as  little  for  fame,  as  I  do  to  get 
a  place  as  kapellmeister.  It  were  a  fine  thing  to 
have  both  come  upon  one  ;  but  so  long  as  I  am 
in  no  danger  of  starving,  so  long  is  it  my  duty  to 
write  just  what  I  have  at  heart,  and  leave  the 
consequence  to  Him,  who  has  the  care  of  more 
and  greater.  Only  I  make  it  more  and  more  my 
honest  effort,  to  compose  just  as  I  feel,  with  less 
and  less  regard  to  outward  considerations ;  and 
when  I  have  made  a  piece,  as  it  flowed  from  my 
heart,  I  have  done  my  duty  in  the  matter; 
whether  it  afterwards  brings  in  fame,  honor, 
decorations,  gold  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like,  I 
cannot  concern  myself  But  if  you  mean,  that  J 
have  been  negligent  of  backward  as  to  anything 


in  the  improvement  of  my  compositions,  or  of 
myself,  then  tell  me  clearly  and  precisely  what  it 
is,  and  wherein  it  consists.  That  were  indeed  a 
sore  reproach. 

You  want  me  to  write  only  Operas,  and  think 
it  wrong   that  I  have  not  done  this  long  ago.     I 
answer  :    put  a  good  libretto  in  my  hands,  and  it 
shall  be  composed   in  a  couple  of  months ;    fori 
feel  a  new  longing  every  day  to  write  an  Opera; 
I   know  that   it   might   be   something  fresh  and 
merry,  if  I  could  find  the    right  thing  now  ;  but 
just  the  words  are  wanting.     And  I  cannot  think 
of  composing   to   a   text,  which  does  not  set  me 
thoroughly  on  fire.      If  you  know  a  man,  who  is 
competent  to  write  the  poem  for  an  opera,  name 
him  to  me  for  God's  sake ;    I  seek  nothing  else. 
But  until  I  have  a  text,  would   you  have  me  do 
nothing  (even  if  I  could)  ?     And  the  fact  that  I 
have  just  now  written  several  pieces  of  religious 
music,  has  been   an  inward   necessity  with  me, 
just  as  one  often  feels  an  impulse  to  read  a  certain 
book — the  Bible,  or  something  else — and  can  be 
satisfied  with  only  that.     If  this  has  any  similarity 
to  Sebastian  Bach,  again  I  cannot  help  it,  for  I 
have  written  it  as  I  felt  it,  and  if  the  words  have 
ever  put   me  in  the  same  mood,  as   they  did  the 
old  Bach,  the  more  glad  am  I.     For  you  will  not 
think  that  I  copy  his  forms,  with  nothing  in  it ; 
that  would  give  me  such  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
and  emptiness,  that  I  could  not  get  through  with 
a  single  piece.  I  have  also  since  composed  another 
grand  piece,  which  perhaps  may  have  some  out- 
ward success  (the   "  first  Walpurgis   Night "  of 
Goethe).      I  began  it,  merely  because  it  pleased 
me,  and  it  warmed  me  up,  and  I  have  not  thought 
of  the  performance.     But  now  that  it  lies  before 
me  finished,  I  see  that  it  is  very  well  adapted  for 
a  grand  concert  piece,  and   in  ray  first  subscrip- 
tion concert  in  Berlin  you  must  sing  the  bearded 
heathen  priest.      I  have  written  it  for  you,*  with 
your  leave,  so  you  must  sing  it ;    and  as   it   has 
been    my  experience  until  now,  that   the  pieces, 
which  I  have  made  with  the  least  regard  to  peo- 
ple, have  pleased  people  best,  so  I  believe  it  will 
be  with  this  piece.      I  write  this  simply  that  you 
may   see,   that   I   think    also   of   the  practical. 
Always   afterwards,    to   be   sure ;    but  who  the 
deuce  can  write  music,  which  is  the  most  unprac- 
tical thing  in  the  world  (the   very  reason  why  I 
love  it),  and  while  he   is   about   it   think  of  the 
practical !      It   were   as   if  one   should   put   his 
confession  of  love  into  rhyme  and  verse,  and  say 
it  off  by  heart  to  his  beloved. 

I  go  now  to  Munich,  where  they  have  offered 
me  an  opera,  to  see  if  there  is  a  man  thei'e  for  a 
poet ;  for  I  should  be  satisfied  only  with  a  man, 
who  had  some  glow  and  talent ;  he  need  not  be 
a  giant;  if  I  find  no  one  there,  then  I  shall  per- 
haps make  Immermann's  acquaintance  simply  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  if  he  is  not  the  man,  I  shall 
try  it  in  London.  It  seems  as  if  the  right  chap 
were  always  wanting  ;  but  what  shall  I  do  to 
find  him  out  ?     He   does   not  live   in  the  hotel 


*  Literally  : 
igain."— Tr. 


■'into  your  throat,  so  you  must  sing  it  out 


Reichmann,  nor  at  the  next  door,  and  whore 
then  ?  Write  me  about  it  someday.  Although 
I  believe  that  the  good  God  sends  us  everything, 
even  opera  texts,  as  soon  as  we  need  them,  yet 
we  must  do  our  duty  in  the  matter,  and  look 
about  us,  and  I  wish  the  text  were  found  !  Mean- 
while I  write  as  good  things  as  I  possibly  can :  I 
hope  also  to  make  progress,  and  that  for  the  rest 
I  am  not,  as  I  have  said,  responsible  ;  we  agreed 
on  this  in  my  room  that  time. — But  enough  of 
this  dry  tone  ;  I  really  have  become  aImo.st  ill- 
humored  and  impatient,  and  I  had  promised 
myself  I  never  would  be  so  again. 

Lucerne,  Aug.  27,1831. 
I   feel  clearly,  that   an  opera,  which  I  should 
write    now,  would  not   be  nearly  so  good   as  a 
second  one,  which  I  should  afterwards  compose. 
I  must  first  tread  in  the  new  way,  which  I  con- 
template, and  try  one   piece   in  it,  in  order  to 
know  whether   and  how  quickly  it  will   lead   me 
where   I  want  to  go ;    whereas  in   instrumental 
music  I  already  begin  to  know  what  I  am  about; 
1   am   much  clearer    and  more  self-possessed  at 
that  work,  because  I  have  worked  more  in  it, — 
in   short  I  am  carried  along.      Besides,  I   have 
become  very  humble  in  these    days  through  an 
accident,  which  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind.  In 
the  Engelberger-Thal  I  found  Schiller's  "William 
Tell,"  and  as  I  read  it  here  again,  I  was  perfectly 
in  raptures  and  happy  over  such  a  heavenly  work 
of  Art,  at  all  the  glow  and   inspiration   and  the 
fire  in  it.     Then  suddenly  there   occurred  to  me 
a  word  of  Goethe,  who  said  to  me  one  day  in  a 
long  conversation  about  Schiller :  "  Schiller  could 
have  turned  out  two  great  tragedies  a  year,  not 
reckoning  other  poems."      This  business-like  ex- 
pression,  "  turn  out,"   struck  me  at  once  when  I 
read  the  fresh,  warm  piece ;    and   such   activity 
appeared  to  me  so  immensely  grand,  that   I   felt 
as  if  I  never  had   produced   a  right  thing  in  my 
life.     Everything  stands  there  still  so  very  isola" 
ted :    it  is  as  if  I  too  must  turn  out  something- 
Do  not  find  this  wanting  in  modesty,  I  pray  you 
but  believe  me,  I  say  it  because  I  know  what 
should  be  and  what  is  not.     But  where  I  shall  find 
the  opportunity  for  it — only  to  make  a  beginning 
— is  beyond  my  comprehension  so  far.     But  if  it 
is  my  calling,  I  shall  find  the  opportunity, — that 
I  firmly  believe  ;    and  if  I  do  not  find  it,  then  it 
must  be  reserved  for  another  ;    but  then  I  should 
wonder  why  I  feel  so  prompted  to  it. 

If  you  reach  the  point  of  conceiving  and  rep- 
resenting, not  singers,  decorations  and  situations, 
but  men,  nature  and  life,  then  I  am  convinced 
that  you  will  write  the  best  opera  texts  that  we 
have  ;  for  when  one  knows  the  stage  as  well  as 
you,  he  can  write  nothing  undramatio,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else  you  could  want  of  your 
verses.  If  there  is  an  inward  feeling  for  nature 
and  for  music,  then  the  verses  are  musical,  how- 
ever much  they  may  limp  in  the  libretto  ;  write 
then  prose,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — we'll  man- 
age to  compose  it.  But  if  form  is  to  be  poured 
into  form  ;  if  the  verses  are  musically  made,  and 
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not  musically  conceived ;  if  one  tries  to  bring 
into  beautiful  words  wbat  inwardly  lacks  beauti- 
ful life, — there  you  are  right — that  is  a  dilemma, 
out  of  which  no  man  can  exti'icate  himself  For 
as  certainly  as  pure  metre,  good  thoughts,  beauti- 
ful diction  make  no  beautiful  poem,  without  a 
certain  flash  of  poesy  that  goes  through  the  whole, 
so  certainly  can  an  opera  become  perfectly  musi- 
cal, and  in  fact  perfectly  dramatic,  only  through 
the  feeling  of  life  in  all  the  characters.  There  is 
a  passage  about  this  in  Beaumarchais,  of  whom 
they  complain,  that  his  characters  utter  too 
few  beautiful  thoughts  as  such,  and  that  he  puts 
too  little  of  the  poetical  into  their  mouths.  He 
answers,  that  that  is  not  his  fault ;  he  must  confess 
that,  during  the  writing  he  is  always  engaged  in 
the  liveliest  conversation  with  his  characters  over 
his  writing  table ;  that  he  calls  out :  Figaro, 
prends  garde,  le  comte  sail  lout — Ah,  Comlesse, 
quelle  imprudence  1 —  Vite,  sauve  toi,  petit  page — 
and  that  he  wrote  down  simply  what  they 
answered — nothing  else.  That  seems  to  me  very 
fine  and  true. 

I  already  knew  the  plan  of  an  opera  with  the 
Italian  Carnival  and  the  Swiss  ending,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  by  you.  Be  so  good  though, 
as  to  make  the  Swiss  element  strong,  and  exceed- 
ingly fresh.  If  you  are  thinkingof  such  a  tender 
Switzerland,  with  the  yodling  and  the  home-sick- 
ness, such  as  I  had  to  see  here  yesterday  at  the 
theatre  in  "  The  Swiss  Family,"  and  if  the 
mountains  and  the  Alpine  horns  grow  sentimen- 
tal, then  I'll  bring  my  mind  to  it  and  review  you 
savagely  in  Spener.  I  pray  you,  make  it  merry, 
and  let  me  hear  more  about  it. 

Felix  M.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Translated  for  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Twenty-six  Letters  of  Joseph  Haydn. 

(Concluded  from  page  397.J 
25. — Haydn  to  Mad.   Genzingei'. 

London,  Jan.  17,1792. 

■3ff         TP         "Sfr         W         V 

I  pray  your  Grace's  forgiveness  a  thousand 
times.  I  know  and  confess,  that  I  ought  not  so 
long  to  delay  the  fulfillment  of  my  promise,  but 
could  your  Grace  see  how  I  am  plagued  here  in 
London  to  make  my  appearance  in  all  the  private 
concerts,  by  which  I  lose  too  much  of  my  time, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  which  is  imposed  upon 
me,  you  would.  Gracious  Lady,  have  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  and  for  me.  I  never  in  my  life 
wrote  so  much  in  one  year  as  in  this  which  has 
just  passed,  am  however  now  almost  completely 
exhausted,  and  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
me  to  be  able  upon  reaching  home  to  rest  myself 
a  little.  Just  at  present  I  am  at  work  for  Salo- 
mon's Concerts,  and  am  compelled  to  take  all 
possible  pains,  because  our  opponents  of  the  Pro- 
fessional concerts  have  called  my  pupil  Pleyel 
hither  from  Strasburg  to  direct  in  their  perform- 
ances. There  will  therefore  be  a  bloody  harmonic 
war  between  Master  and  Scholar.  All  the  news- 
papers have  taken  the  matter  up,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  that  before  long  an  alliance  will  be  brought 
about,  because  my  reputation  is  too  firmly  fixed. 
Pleyel  showed  himself  so  modest  upon  his  arrival, 
that  he  won  my  love  anew.  We  are  very  often 
together,  and  that  does  him  honor ;  he  knows 
how  to  value  his  father  [in  music]  We  shall 
divide  our  fame  equally,  and  each  go  home 
contented. 


On  the  14th  of  this  month  the  Professional 
Concert  met  with  a  great  misfortune,  in  that  the 
new  theatre  called  the  Pantheon,  built  only  last 
year,  took  fire  at  2  o'clock  P.M.,  and  was  entire- 
ly destroyed.  It  was  an  incendiary  fire.  They 
reckon  the  loss  at  more  than  a  hundred  1000  Pds. 
Sterling.  There  is  therefore  at  present  r.o  Italian 
Theatre  in  London. 

Now,  my  English,  gracious  Lady,  I  should  like 
to  quarrel  a  little  with  you.  How  often  have  I 
repeated  my  request  for  you  to  send  me  hither, 
per  postam,  the  symphony  in  E  minor,  copied 
on  small  post  paper,  of  which  I  once  sent  you  the 
theme.  I  have  sighed  for  it  long,  and  if  I  do  not 
receive  it  before  the  end  of  next  month,  I  shall 
lose  20  guinees  (sic).  The  copy  which  Hcrr  von 
Kees  caused  to  be  made  for  me,  will  very  likely 
not  reach  London  under  three  months  or  three 
years,  because  no  courier  will  leave  sooner.  I 
pray  also"  in  the  enclosed  letter  to  H.  v.  Kees, 
that  he  will  take  some  pains  in  the  matter  ;  if  not, 
I  venture  to  give  your  Grace  this  commission 
anew,  because  I  flatter  myself  that  my  urgent 
request  will  be  met  through  your  care.  I  be- 
sought H.  V.  Kees  to  pay  into  your  hands  the 
money,  which  I  had  paid  out  on  his  account,  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses.  Best,  most  excel- 
lent Frau  von  Genzinger,  take  charge  of  this 
matter.  I  beseech  you  again.  Yon  will  be  doing 
me  the  greatest  work  of  mercy.  I  will  upon  my 
return  explain  the  reasons  for  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  kiss  your  beautiful  hands  a  thousand 
times  with  reverence,  and  repay  the  obligation 
with  thanks.  What  you  wrote  about  the  celebra- 
tion of  my  small  talents  has  touched  me  to  the 
heart.  But  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied,  since,  it 
appears  to  me,  your  Grace  was  not  fully  so- 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  make  up  for  any  im- 
perfection in  another  symphony,  which  I  shall 
very  soon  send  your  Grace  ;  I  say  perhaps,for  I — 
or  my  mind  is  really  weary.  Only  the  aid  of 
Heaven  can  make  up  for  what  my  own  powers 
lack.  I  pray  daily  for  such  aid,  for  without  it  I 
am  a  poor  creature.  Now  my  only,  my  gracious 
Lady,  I  think  and  hope  to  obtain  some  considera- 
tion— O  yes,  I  have  your  picture  now  full  before 
my  fancy — I  hear  you  say  :  "  Now,  for  this  time, 
you  abominable  Haydn,  I  will  forgive  you — but 
— but — ," — no,  no,  I  shall  look  out  for  the  future 
and  not  fail  in  my  duty.  For  today  enough.  I 
must  close  saying  that  I,  as  ever,  am  and  shall  be 
with  all  imaginable  respect, 

My  most  gracious  Frau  v.  Genzinger's 

most  obedient  &o. 
My  most  dutiful  respects  to 
your  Herr  Spouse  and  all  the  rest. 
I  pray  your  forgiveness  that  I  still 
continue  to  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
letters  to  H.  v.  Kees.  I  dot  not  know 
his  lodgings. 

Note  The  epithet  -'English"  applid  to  Mad.  Q.  in  this  letter, 
is  to  be  understood  but  as  a  sort  of  intensive  of  the  word 
'excellent.'  This  use  of  the  word  was  not  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many in  those  days.  Tr. 

26. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Genzinger. 

London,  Feb.  2,  1792. 
^      ^      #      ^      # 

Your  kind  letters  accompanying  the  Fantasia 
and  the  Sonata  a  (re  I  have  today, February  1, safe- 
ly received.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  upon  open- 
ing the  package,  as  I  thought  and  hoped  to  find 
in  it  the  Symphony  in  E  minor,  which  I  have  so 
long  and  so  often  written  for !      Gracious  Lady ; 


I  pray  you  most  urgently,  to  send  me  the  same 
without  delay,  on  small  post  paper; — as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  will  most  gladly  pay  all  the  expen- 
ses ;  for  God  knows  when  the  Symphony  will  get 
here  from  Brussels.  I  cannot  without  great  loss 
do  without  it.  Forgive  me,  most  excellent  gra- 
cious Lady,  that  I  so  often  plague  you  with  it.  I 
shall  however  certainly  prove  myself  most 
thankful. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  work  to  such  a  degree, 
that   for  the   present   I  cannot   write   to  Hr.  v. 
Kees,  therefore   pray  you   to   ask  the  said  Sym- 
pliony  of  him  with  my  most  dutilul  respects. 
Am  in  the  meantime  with  all  due 

regard  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

To  your  Horr  Spouse,  dear  children, 

and  V.  Krelbig  my  respects. 

Of  the  needles  your  Grace 

shall  receive  a  good  portion. 

27. — Haijdn  to  Mad.  Genzinger. 

London,  Mar.  2,  1792. 

***** 

I  received  your  valued  letter  together  with  the 
desired  Symphony  last  evening,  and  kiss  your 
Grace's  hands  most  dutifully  for  the  so  speedy 
and  careful  transmission  of  the  same.  I  had  in 
fact  received  it  ina  Brussels  from  Herr  v.  Kees 
six  days  before ;  but  the  score  was  all  the  more 
gratifving  to  me,  because  I  must  change  so  much 
in  it  for  the  English.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  am 
forced  so  often  to  impose  my  commissions  upon 
your  Grace,  and  so  much  the  more  because  I  am 
at  present  not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  prove 
my  gratitude.  Now  I  confess  to  and  assure  your 
Grace,  that  I  am  in  great  perplexity  upon  your 
account  and  spend  many  a  day  in  deep  despon- 
dency, particularly  because  for  the  present  I  am 
unable  to  send  your  Grace  the  new  Symphony 
dedicated  to  you ;  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  I  have  a  mind  to  change  the  last 
movement  and  improve  it,  since,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  too  weak  in  comparison  with  the  first.  I  am 
convinced  of  this  fact  both  by  my  own  judgment 
and  by  the  public,  having  produced  the  same  last 
Friday,  Feb.  29,  for  the  first  time.  Spite  of  this, 
it  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  audience. 
The  second  reason  is,  that  in  fact  I  am  afraid  of 
its  falling  into  strange  hands.  I  was  not  a  little 
startled  as  I  read  the  unpleasant  news  about  the 
Sonata.  By  Heavens,  I  had  rather  have  lost  25 
ducats,  than  to  have  suffered  this  theft ;  and  of 
this  no  person  could  possibly  have  been  guilty 
except  my  own  copyist.  However,  I  hope  to 
God  to  be  able  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  indeed 
through  the  hand  of  Mad.  Tost — for  certainly 
I  do  not  wish  to  expose  myself  co  any  upbraiding 
from  her.  Your  Grace  must  therefore  grant  me 
forbearance  until  I  shall  be  able,  about  the  end  of 
July,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  in  per- 
son both  the  symphony  and  sonata — Nota  bene — 
the  symphony  with  my  own,  the  sonata  by  Mad- 
Test's  hands.  I  am  also  at  present  unable  to 
serve  Herr  v.Kees  with  the  promised  symphonies, 
because  of  the  great  want  here  of  trustworthy 
copyists.  If  I  had  time  I  would  write  them  out 
myself,  but  there  is  no  day,  no,  not  a  single  day, 
when  I  am  free  from  work,  and  I  shall  thank  the 
good  God  when  I  am  at  length  able  to  leave 
London,  the  sooner  the  better.  My  labors  are 
made  heavier  by  the  arrival  of  my  pupil  Pleyel, 
whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  Professional  concerts 
have  called  hither.     He  came  with  a  mass  of  new 
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compositions,  wliicli  he  had  lonu  b(>fore  finished 
for  the  purpose.  Hciicc  he  was  able  to  promise 
a  new  work  at  cacli  concert.  Now  when  I  saw 
this,  and  Iiad  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  all 
the  professional  mob  was  against  me,  I  had  it 
published  that  I  would  also  produce  twelve  new 
works.  So  for  the  .sake  of  keepinor  my  word  and 
of  supporting  poor  Salomon,  I  must  sacrifice  my- 
self and  work  constantly.  In  fact  I  feel  the 
effects  already.  My  eyes  suffer  most,  and  I  have 
many  sleepless  nights.  With  God's  help  I  shall 
conquer  all  difficulties.  The  Professionals  under- 
took to  put  a  pair  of  spectacles  upon  my  nose 
because  I  would  not  go  over  to  them ;  but  the 
public  is  just.  I  received  great  applause  last 
year,  but  still  more  this.  They  criticize  Pleyel's 
boldness  severely.  Meantime  I  love  him  still, 
am  at  each  of  his  concerts,  and  am  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud him. 

I  ara  heartily  rejoiced  that  your  Grace  and  all 
belonging  to  you  continue  well.  I  pray  you  to 
give  my  dutiful  respects  to  all.  The  time  is 
drawing  near  for  me  to  have  my  trunk  repaired. 

0  how  rejoiced  I  shall  be  to  see  your  Grace  ajain 
and  to  prove  in  person,  with  what  deep  respect 

1  was  in  my  absence,  and  ever  shall  be,  Gracious 
Lady,  your  most  obedient  servant  &c. 

I  venture  upon  the  freedom  of  praying  your 
Grace,  since  my  occupations  allow  me  no  time 
for  it,  to  say  to  H.  v.  Kees,  with  my  most  dutiful 
respects,  that  for  the  reasons  alone  given  I  am 
unable  to  send  the  new  symphonies.  But  I  will 
do  myself  the  honor  to  direct  them,  at  his  house, 
during  the  ne.xt  course  of  his  Christmas  concerts. 

28. — Haydn  to  Mad.  Genzinger, 

London,  April  24,  1792. 

***** 

Last  evening  I  received,  and  with  great  pleas- 
ure, your  last  letter,  of  April  5,  with  the  enclos- 
ed newspaper  slip,  containing  what  has  been 
published  to  the  Vienese  about  my  small  talents. 
I  must  say  that  through  this  bit  of  a  chorus,*  my 
first  attempt  in  the  English  language,  I  have 
gained  much  credit  among  the  English  in  vocal 
music.  Only,  pity,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
during  my  sojourn  here  to  compose  more  pieces 
of  the  kind  ;  and  this  was  because  on  the  days 
of  our  performances  we  can  obtain  no  singing 
boys,  on  account  of  their  being  engaged  already 
a  year  ago  for  other  concerts,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  manj'.  Notwithstanding  a  strenuous  op- 
position, and  musical  enemies  have  been  against 
me  and,  especially  this  winter,  together  with  my 
pupil  Pleyel  have  taken  all  pains  to  overthrow 
me.  I  held  (praise  God)  the  upper  hand.  I  must 
however  confess,  that  I  am,  with  so  much  work, 
thoroughly  tired  out  and  exhausted  and  look  for- 
ward with  burning  desire  to  a  period  of  rest, 
which  will  then  soon  set  me  up  again.  I  kiss 
your  Grace's  hands  for  your  kind  anxieties  about 
my  welfare.  I  have  come  to  the  determination, 
advised  by  your  Grace,  not  to  go  now  to  Paris — 
there  are  also  other  reasons  for  this,  which  I  will 
communicate  orally  to  your  Grace.  I  am  now 
waiting  orders  from  my  prince,  to  whom  I  re- 
cently wrote,  whither  I  shall  betake  myself  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  call  me  to  Frankfort ;  if 
not,  I  shall  (between  us)  go  via  Holland  to  Berlin 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  thence  to  Leipzig,  Dres- 
den, Prague,  and  finally  to  Vienna  to  embrace  all 
my  friends. 

Meantime  I  am,  &e.,  &c\,  &c. 

*"The  Storm,*'  for  orchestra  and  chorus. 


My  most  dutiful  respects  to  your  Herr  Spouse, 
Fr'aulein  Fepi  and  all  the  rest ;  no  less  to  H.  v. 
Kreubich  ;  "it  pi —  it  pi —  it  pleases  "  mo  much 
that  he  has  the  happiness  to  possess  your  friend- 
ship. 

Nnia  hene,  by  the  en<I  of  July  I  hope  to  kiss 
your  Grace's  hands.  I  pray  your  forgiveness 
that  I  omit  an  envelope  to-day — I  have  not  time. 
Note.  ITaydo's  plan  to  return  to  Vienna  via  Herlin,  fee, 
w.as  not  carried  out.  He  journeyed  home  by  way  of  the  Rhine, 
stopping  at  Bonn. — Tr. 


This  correspondence,  so  far  as  pre.served  and 
now  published  by  Karajan,  closes  with  two 
short  notes  from  Haydn,  which,  though  not  par- 
ticularly interesting,  give  us  two  points  of  time, 
when  he  was  in  Vienna  after  his  return.  They 
are  written  "  von  Hause  "  —  '  from  home  '  — his 
lodgings  being,  Karajan  thinks,  at  that  time  in  a 
house  which  stood  where  now  one  belonging  to 
Count  Maurice  Sandor,  built  in  1805,  stands,  viz.. 
No.  992  Wasserkunst  Bastei. 

It  was  not  until  after  Haydn's  return  from  his 
second  visit  to  England,  that  he  purchased  the 
small  house  and  garden  in  that  part  of  Vienna, 
known  as  Gumpendorf,  in  which  he  died.  To 
any  acquainted  with  Vienna,  the  so  common  ex- 
pression of  English  writers,  "  Playdn's  Villa  at 
Gumpendorf"  is  about  as  green  as  would  be  the 
expression  "  Handel's  country  seat  in  Brook 
street."  Handel  did  not  live  in  the  "  city"  of 
London,  nor  did  Haydn  in  the  "Stadt,"  Vienna. 
Gumpendorf  is  however  just  as  much  a  part  of 
Vienna,  and  in  the  same  way,  that  Hoxton, 
Smithfield,  Brompton,  Camdentown,  &c.,  are 
parts  of  London.     But — the  two  notes. 

29.  Gracious  Lady! 

As  Herr.  v.  Kees  has  invited  me  to-day  to  din- 
ner, I  shall  have  opportunity  to  give  his  Frau 
Spouse  the  promised  needles.     Should  therefore 
your  Grace  be  disposed  to  send  me  a  part  of  them. 
I  shall   be  able  to  keep  my  promise,  for  which  I 
shall  kiss  your  hand  and  am  with  all  respect. 
Tour  most  obedient  servant, 
Joseph  Haydn,  m.  p. 
At  home,  Aug.  4,1792. 

30.  Gracious  Frau! 

Besides  wishing  you  good  morning,  I  pray  your 
Grace  to  hand  the  bearer  of  this  the  last  grand 
air  in  F  minor  from  my  opera,  which  I  must  have 
copied  for  my  Princess.  I  will  bring  it  back  my- 
self, at  the  latest,  in  two  days.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  inviting  myself  to  dine  with  you  to-day,  when 
I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  kissing  your  hands 
for  the  favor.  Meantime  lam,  as  ever. 
Your  Grace's 
Most  serviceable  servant, 

Joseph  Haydn,  m.  p. 
At  Home, 

November  13,  1792. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Franz  Schubert, 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.   Heineich  von  Kreissle. 
(Continued   from  page  402.) 
Schuberts's   extraordinary  gift  for  striking  the 
right  key  for    every  subject  offered  to  him,  and 
hitting  instantly  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  is 
most    brilliantly    shown   in    the   composition    of 
Mivrhofer's    poems.       Tlies<',   licing   of    a    nior 
reflKCtive    character,   rrquirc J    a  different  treat- 


ment, different  musical  expression,  from  what 
had  up  to  tliat  time  been  employed  in  poems 
mainly  lyrical.  The  former,  as  well  the 
Ossian  songs,  maj^be  called  .songs  in  the  higher 
style,  which  they  in  fact  are  ;  and  if  here  again 
it  was  Beethoven,  who,  by  some  of  his  song.s, 
especially  by  the  Liederkreis,  "yln  die  enlfernle 
Geliehte"  gave  the  first  hint  of  a  loftier  concep- 
tion and  expression  of  this  form  of  music,  yet  it 
was  reserved  for  his  younger  contemporary, 
Schubert,  to  carry  out  these  thoughts  still  fur- 
ther, to  create  a  new  Art-form,  and  to  lift  by  his 
genius  suddenly  to  a  significance  not  dreamed  of 
before,  that  which  had  kept  itself  unpretentious- 
ly in  the  background.  The  songs:  "  Memmon," 
"Antigone  and  OEiiipus,"  "The  enraged  Diana." 
"  Night-piece,"  "  From  Pleliopolis,"  "Iphigenia," 
"  Orestes  at  Tauris,"  "  Philoctetes,"  "  Der  ent- 
sulinte  Oresl,"  "Freiwilliges  Versin!cen,"  and 
"  Song  of  a  traveller  to  the  Dioscuri,"  belong  to 
this ,  loftier  class,  and  would  of  themselves  alone 
suffice  to  insure  to  their  creator  a  place  among 
the  foremost  of  his  Art. 

Schubert  has  also  used  from  time  to  time  a 
dozen  poems  of  his  friend,  Schober,  for  composi- 
tions ;  among  which  the  Pax  vobiscum  in  the  re- 
ligious songs,  then  the  "  Hunter's  love  song," 
"Pilgrim  strains,"  '•  Funeral  music,"  "  Treasure- 
digger's  Desire,"the  Terzet  "Der  liochzeitsthraen" 
and  the  Quintet  "  Moonlight,"  for  men's  voices, 
are  some  of  the  finest  and  best  known. 

Many  of  Schubert's  songs — perhaps  scarcely 
the  sixth  part  of  all  that  he  composed,  have  grad- 
ually become  known  to  the  larger  public  ;  select 
circles  too  have  grown  partial  to  some  of  the 
least  accessible  ones ;  but  with  a  few  vanishing 
e.xceptions,  these  have  not  penetrated  among  the 
people,  nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise  with  songs 
which  stand  more  or  less  upon  the  height  of  works 
of  Art.  The  greatest  popularity  among  Schu- 
bert's songs,  perhaps,  is  enjoyed  by  the  cycle  of 
songs  known  as  "Die  sclione  MiUlerin"  (The 
fair  miller's  wife),  after  poems  by  Wilhelm 
Mtiller.  This  wreath  of  songs  embraces  under 
the  title  "Die  sclione  Mullerin"  (to  be 
read  in  winter),  counting  the  first,  "  The  poet  as 
prologue,"  and  the  last,  "  The  poet  as  epilogue,'' 
twenty-five   songs,  of   which    Schubert  has   set 

twenty   to  music Each  of  the  songs 

is  complete  in  itself,  but  forms  at  the  same  time 
a  part  of  a  whole  and  owes  its  true  significance 
to  that.  Beethoven  had  given  the  first  impulse 
to  this  mode  of  representing  musically  a  success- 
ively developed  series  of  feelings,  through  his 
"Liederlcreis."  Apart  from  the  difference  in  their 
subjects  and  their  length,  the  contrast  between 
the  two  lies  in  the  fact,  that  Beethoven's  is  kept  in 
the  direct,  purely  classical  style,  whereas  the 
miller  songs  have  all  the  charms  of  genuine  ro- 
mance. "  Die  schSne  Mullerin"  belongs  in  fact 
among  the  most  splendid  inspirations  of  Schubert ; 
and  the  germinating  and  gradual  swelling  of  a 
passion  from  the  first  stirring  of  presentiment  to 
the  violent  outburst,  from  sweet  fond  enthusiasm 
to  racking  pain  and  anguish,  the  impatience  of  the 
lover,  the  intoxicating  sense  of  happines,  jeal- 
ousy, pride  and  defiance,  were  perhaps  never  re- 
produced in  tones  with  such  heart-thrilling  power. 
At  the  same  time  such  a  unique  idyllic  mood 
pervades  the  whole,  that  one  can  only  listen  with 
wonder  and  with  perfect  rnptnrH  to  ti  ',  i  ,  - 
in^f  tone-p'Tinti?!g-^ 
MuUer  also  wrote  ano'th  j-,     n 
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der    the   gfineral   title   " Eeiselieder"   (songs    of 
travel)  ;  to  wit : 

Reiselleder  I.  "  The  grand  tour,"  containing 
the  travelling  songs  of  a  Rheni|h  mechanic  ap 
prentice,  with  the  titles  :  1.  "Marching  out :"  2. 
"On  the  highway;"  3.  "Solitude  ;"  4.  "  Broth- 
erhood ;"  5.  "Evening  service  ;"  6.  "Morning  ;" 
7.  "Spring  greeting;"  8.  "Excuse;"  9.  "Here 
and  there  ;"  then  :  "  Postilion's  morning  song  at 
the  mountain  inn,"  "The  street  musician  of 
Prague,"  "Another,"  "  The  Prague  musician's 
bride,"  "Sailor's  parting,"  and  "Ship  and  Bird." 

Eeiselieder  II.  "Die  Winterreise"  (the  winter 
journe}-),  containing  the  well  known  24  songs, 
and 

lieisdieder  III.  (Wanderlieder),  consisting 
of  the  poems  :  "  The  wandering  Jew,"  "  The 
moon-struck,"  "  The  Apple-trees,"  "  The  trees," 
"  Return  home,"  and  "The  traveller  in  Italy." 

The  ruling  mood  in  these  three  wreaths  of  song 
is  essentially  different,  while  they  all  have  for  their 
common  theme  the  restless  wandering  about  in 
the  world,  and  the  yearning  after  a  beloved  ob- 
ject. For  while  "  The  Grand  Tour,"  and  the 
songs  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  the  WaiiderUeder, 
express  a  cheerfulness  but  seldom  darkensd  by  a 
passing  breath  of  sadness,  through  the  dark 
strains  of  the  Winterreise  runs  a  vein  of  deep 
and  inconsolable  depression;  the  star  of  life 
seems  paled,  gloomy  shadows  pass  over,  a  cold, 
mournful  winter  stares  us  in  the  face. 

The  Winterreise  was  composeil  in  the  years 
1826  and  1827.  The  correction  of  the  second 
edition  still  occupied  Schubert  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  To  say  anything  about  the  worth  of 
those  peculiar  songs,  would  seem  superfluous. — 
They  are  much  known  and  often  sung;  the  mu- 
sical world  has  long  since  passed  its  judgment 
on  them,  and  counts  them  among  the  most  im- 
portant creations  of  Schubert. 

His  songs  from  "Ossian"  claim  peculiar  inter- 
est. Here  the  problem  was,  to  breathe  life  and 
warmth  into  the  mists  and  frost  of  inhospitable 
Caledonia,  to  bring  vividly  and  palpably  before 
the  hearer's  imagination  the  roaring  of  the 
wood  stream,  the  dreariness  of  the  heaths  and 
moors,  the  vanishing  will-o'-the-wisps  and  airy 
phantoms,  and  the  stormy  shouts  of  the  chase ; 
and  partly  too,  as  in  the  songs :  "  Night"  and 
"Loda's  Ghost,"  to  reproduce  in  music  long,  es- 
sentially descriptive  poems,  without  becoming 
monotonous.  The  masterly  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem by  the  young  man  of  nineteen  bears  especial 
testimony  to  his  gift  for  characteristic  rendering ; 
and  his  handling  of  the  recitative,  which  pre- 
dominates in  them,  is  a  proof  of  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  prosody  and  musical  declama- 
tion. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  award  the  palm  to 
one  or  another  of  these  songs  above  the  rest ; 
they  are  all  blossoms  of  one  and  the  same  glori- 
ous spirit,  andthe  short  song  "Kolhma's  Lament" 
claims  the  hearer's  interest  quite  as  well  as  the 
large  tone-pictures  "Night"  and  "Loda's  Ghost." 

As  the  Ossian  songs  transport  us,  with  the 
first  chords,  into  the  midst  of  the  mournful  cloud 
land  and  the  battle  tumult  surging  there,  so  it  is 
the  atmosphere  of  romance  and  mediceval  chiv- 
alry, that  breathes  to  us  from  the  songs  from 
AValter  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  Pirate" 
and  "Richard  Coeur-de-Lion." 

He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  adequate  expression 
for  ihe  strangest  objects  and  situations ;  and  the 


art  of  rhythm  and  of  harmonic  sequences  enabled 
him  to  strike  the  key  of  Walter  Scott's  poems 
as  accurately,  as  he  makes  us  feel  the  languid 
warmth  and  fragrance  of  the  sunny  East  in  the 
two  Suleikas. 

Among  the  best  known  and  most  charming  of 
Schubert's  songs  we  must  also  count  those,  which 
appeared  in  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  fourteen 
in  number,  to  which  the  publishers  gave  the  title 
of  "Swan  Song,"  and  among  which  is  found  Schu- 
bert's last  composition,  "The  Carrier  Pigeon" 
{Die  Taiibenpost).  Who  does  not  know"i>('e 
Liehesbotschaft"  (the  message  of  love),  "/inVf/er's 
Alinung"  (warrior's  foreboding),  Aufentlialt" 
the  "Serenade,"  "Parting,"  "  Atlas,"  "  Ihr  Bild" 
(her  image),  "■Die  Stadt"  (the  city),  "  By  the 
Sea,"  the  "Fishermaiden,'' "  J^j'S/i/jne/se/inswe/i^" 
(Spring  longing),  "In  der  Feme"  (in  the  dis- 
tance), and  "Der  Doppelc/dnf/er  (the  doiille)  ? 

And  now  there  are  still  the  religious  songs  and 
a  hundred  others  to  be  thought  of,  as  they  welled 
forth  from  the  inexhaustible  spring,  which,  if 
they  are  not  equal  in  value,  and  sometimes  in- 
deed are  insignificant,  still  always  excite  the  at- 
tention and  delight  of  the  friends  of  Art. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mozart  and  the  Chimes  at  Potsdam. 

From   the  Neite  Berliner  Jlf)(.s(X--Ze/iwn^.— Translated  for  the 
London  Musical  World. 

In  reply  to  my  appeal,  in  No.  49  of  this  paper,  for 
information  from  those  persons  who  were  able  to  fur- 
nish me  with  it,  I  have  received  numerous  communi- 
cations, for  which  I  beg  to  return  the  writers  my 
most  sincere  thanks. 

The  question  at  issue  is  this:  When,  stnd  hj  what 
or  ichose  means  came  the  melody  of  the  sonj;,  "Ueh' 
inmier  Treu  und  Redlichkeit  V  whicli,  as  evorv  one 
knows,  is  the  same  .as  Papageno's  song  in  Die  Zau- 
berjiote,  to  be  cliosen  for  the  chimes  of  the  Court  and 
Garrison  Church  at  Potsdam.  The  official  docu- 
ments contain  nothins;  on  the  subject,  and  even  the 
oldest  inhabitants  can  only  say,  "it  was  always  so." 
The  selection  of  this  sonij,  both  as  a  Freemason's  song 
and  an  operatic  composition,  for  the  chimes  of  a 
Royal  and  Evangelical  Prussian  Church  Hppears  very 
remarkable,  and  worthy  of  thorough  investigation. 

First  on  the  list  of  my  correspondents  comes 
Major  the  Baron  von  Ledebur,  who  is  now  retired 
from  active  service,  and  well  known  as  a  most  com- 
petent musical  critic  and  historian.  lie  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  letter,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  passage,  bearing  more  especially  upon 
the  matter  in  question. 

"  In  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben's  interesting  work, 
Uiisere  Votksthuiidichen  Liedei-,  second  edition,  Engel- 
mann,  Lcipsic,  1859,  a  work  which  is  certainly 
sometimes  erroneous,  at  page  129,  the  author  says  : 

"  'Ueb'  immer  Treu  und  Redlichkeit,'  177,5,  auth- 
or, Ludwig  Holtz,  born  at  Mariensee,  near  Hanover, 
Dec.  21,  1748,  died  at  Hanover,  Dec.  21,  1776.  First 
published  in  the  Vossisches  Mvsenalwanach,  1779,  pp. 
117—120.  Melody  from  Mozart's  ZanberflSte,  1791, 
to  the  words, 'Bin  Madchen  oder  Weibclien.'  This 
melody,  with  words  by  Holtz,  was  first  published  in 
the  Freimaurn-  Lieder  mit  Melodien  (Freemason's 
Sonr/s  loith  Melodies),  Boheim,  one  thaler,  second 
edition,  Berlin,  1795,  No.  1.  It  was  exceeding  pop- 
ular in  the  lodges  and  elsewhere,  and  was  even  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  the  Church." 

Major  von  Ledebur  does  not,  it  is  trite,  possess  a 
copy  of  the  second  edition  which  he  mentions  above, 
but  he  has  one  of  the  third  edition  of  these  Free- 
masons' Sonr/s,  published  1798,  by  Herr  Boheim,  who 
was  an  actor  and  singer  at  the  Royal  National  "Thca- 
tre, Berlin.  "The  song  is  there  to  be  found  at  p.nge  5, 
and  Mozart  is  named  as  the  composer.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable,  that  Mozart's  music  was  simply  applied  to 
Holtz's  words." 

Such  is  the  information  furnished  by  Major  von 
Ledebur. 

Furthermore,  I  received  from  the  editor  of  the 
Ilamburg  Aftonaer  Thcciter-Zeiliinff,  Herr  F.  Fritsch, 
as  well  as  from  Herr  G.  Meyerbeer,  Royal  Music 
Director-General,  No.  49  of  the  above  Thenter- 
Zeitung,  which,  in  answer  to  my  appeal,  contains  the 
following  account,  that  certainly  appears  conclusive  : 

"The  song  :     'Ueb'  immer  Treu  und  Redlichkeit,' 


is  a  genuine  masonic  song ;  'oy  whom  it  was  origin- 
ally written  I    am  unable  to    say  ;  as  it  is  now  snng 
in  all  lodge.s(including  those  of  France  and  Belcitim), 
the  German   words  are  arranged  by  the  ^\ ell-known 
Viennese  poet,  Aloys  Blumauer,  and  .set  to  music  by 
Mozart,   expressly  for   the   St.   Joseph's   Lodt,'e,   in 
Vienna,  of  which  Iodide  boih  the  Fiinjieror  Francis  I. 
and  .Joseph  II.   were   members.     It   wa's   composed, 
moreover,  for  the  reception   of  Leopold  Mozart  into 
the  lodire.     This  reception  took  place,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his   renowned   son,  on  the  occasion  of  Leo- 
pold's last  visit  to  Vienna  in  1785-86.     Mozart,  sen., 
did  not   live  out  the  year  1787,  the   year   in    which 
Mozart  celebrated  his  t'reatcst  triumph,  Don  Giovan- 
ni, in   Pnijjue.     In    1790,   that   is,  two   years   later, 
Jo.seph  II.  died,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Leopold  II.,  was  an  order  that  all  the  lodges 
of  Austria  should  bo   closed  imtil    further  notice  ;  it 
it  was  not  until  the  rei^'n   of  Francis  II.  that  the  in- 
stitution was  actually  abolished  in  Austria.     But  the 
Austrian  Freemasons,  up  to  the  present  day,  pay  no 
attention  to  this.     They  consider  their  lodges  as  sim- 
ply closed,  that  is   to  say,   wherever  there   are  five 
masons  in  one  and  the   same    place,  there  exists  an 
invisible  lodge,  though  no  masonic  work  is  ever  done. 
The  libretto  oi  Die  Zauberjlote  is,as  every  one  knows, 
nothing  more   than  a  glorification   of  Freemasonry. 
Emanuel  Schickaneder  suggested  the  idea.  A  young 
man,  then  engaged  as  a   chorister  in  Schickaneder's 
theatre,  and   also  a  mason — he  played  in  the   lodge, 
the  viol  in  the   quartet,  with   pianoforte  accompani- 
ments— carried    out  the   idea,   and   Mozart   set    the 
words  to  music.  But  Schickaneder  thoufuht  the  music 
much  too   learned,  and,  as   he  himself  told  the  late 
Julius  Miller,  the  tenor,  cut  out  half  the  score.  With 
regard,  more   especially,  to  the  pieces  in  which  Pa- 
pageno  has  to  sing,  Mozart  could  do  nothing  which 
met  with   Schickaneder's    approbation.      The  duet: 
'Bei  Mannern.welche  Liebe  tiihlen,'  he  was  compell- 
ed  to  set  no  less  than   four  times  ;  Papageno's  first 
song,  'Der  Vogelfiinger  bin  ich  ja'  had  to  be  written 
three  times,  while  lastly,  Schickaneder  was  so  exact- 
ing with  the   song,  '  Ein   Madchen  oder  Weibchen,' 
that  Mozart  angrily  exclaimed  ;  'I  suppose  you  woul  I 
like  me  to  compose  it  after  the  model  of  'Ueb'  immer 
Treu  und  Redlichkeit !'      Schickaneder  replied  'A'ith 
delight :  'Yes ;  that's  it.      The  song  is  popular,  only 
you  must   substitute  something  for  the  second  part.' 
This  was  done,  and,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  Adalbert  Gyrowitz,  on    the  night  of 
the  first  representation  of  Die  Znulipr/liite,  in  the  then 
Theatre  an  der  Wien   (on  the  Wiedu,  in   the  Stalir- 
renbergisches  Freihaus,  near  the  Naschmarkt),  it  was 
this  very   song,    which  with    the   overture,   and   the 
Priest's    iNlarch  in    F   major,   proved    the    greatest 
success  in  the  opera.     In  the   month  of  March  1848, 
preparations   were  being  made   to   re-open    the   St. 
Joseph's  Lodge-     Wcigl,  Gyrowetz  and  Lewy  (sen.) 
were  already  dead,  aud   thus  the  arrangement  of  the 
musical   library  belonging  to  the  lodge  was  confided 
to  me.     Being  well  acquainted  with  Mozart's  hand- 
writing,! soon  discoi'ered  the  song  in  quesiion,  which, 
composed   at   first  in  E  flat   major,  is    marked  :  An- 
dante con  moto,  ma  non  motto.   My  late  friend,  Fuchs, 
also,  to  whom  I  showed  the  manuscript,  immediate- 
ly recognized  Mozart's  handwriting.     The  book  bore 
the  date   of  1786,   and    contained,    moreover,   auto- 
graphs of  Martini,  Wenzl    Miiller,  and   other  com- 
posers, then  living   at  Vienna.     Mozart's  song-num- 
ber was    203,  and   Fuehs   directly  took  a  true  copy, 
which,  with    many  other  documents   relating  to  Mo- 
zart, must  be  among  his  papers."  *     J.  P.  Ltser. 
"Altona  Dec.  11,  1861." 

According  to  this  valuable  communication,  the  be- 
lief prevalent  at  Potsdam,  that  the  song  was  played 
on  the  chimes  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  is,  at  any  rate,  erroneous,  if,  indeed,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  Mozart  pursued  the  same 
course  with  some  song  already  existing,  which  Blum- 
ennuer  pursued  with  the  masonic  song  sung  in  the 
lodges  to  IKIz's  words.  The  supposition  that  Blum- 
enaucr  adapted  the  words,  would,  in  the  first  place, 
be  reconcilable  with  Holtz's  undoubted  authorship. 
Just  as  Bluinenauer  used  Holtz's  verses,  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  Mozart  may  have 
profited  by  an  already  existing  composition  of  the 
same  !  Herr  Lyser's  account  would,  at  least,  incline 
us  to  believe  something  of  the  sort. 

Despite  all  that  has  here  been  said,  however, 
the  question  still  remains,  how  and  when  was  the 
melody  set  on  the  chimes  ■?  In  Berlin, />i'e  Znuber- 
Jlote  vrns  not  known  till  1794,  the  first  performance 
having  taken  place  on  the  12th  May.  Alter  having 
been  sung  on  the  stage  by  a  comic  personage,  would 

*  In  many  German  lodges,  after  the  melody  of  the  trio  of 
the  three  boys:  ''Seid  uns  zum  zweiten  Mai  willkommcu,"  a 
reception-song,  also,  is  sung,  the  first  words  being:  "  Sei, 
ueuer  Bruder.  uns  Tvillkoramen."  How  freqiiently  the  Priests' 
Chorui^es  and  the  song;  "In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen''  is  heard 
in  the  lodges,  all  masons  know. 
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tin's  mclodylmve  liecn  chosen  for  an  Iionrly  recurring 
admonition  from  the  tower  of  n  cliurcli'?  If  wo 
refer  it  to  the  period  of  1780-1794,  the  supposition 
is  contradicted  l)y  Wc'illner's  well-known  tendencies 
in  churcli  mutters,  wliich  would  scarcely  have  per- 
mitted the  adoption  for  the  chimes  of  a  song  known 
to  belong  exclusively  to  Freemasonry.  King  Fried- 
rich  Wiihelm  also  sought,  more  especially  in  the 
more  severe  observance  of  all  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  to  establish  a  contrast  to  the  state  of 
things  during  tke  reign  of  his  great  predecessor.  In 
the  official  documents,  however,  we  find  only  a  notice, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  some  repairs,  in  1797,  Herr 
Eoescher,  the  organist,  recomposed  all  the  tunes ! 
1797  is  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Friedrich  Wii- 
helm in.,  who  was  neither  a  Freemason,  nor  at  that 
period  a  patron  of  the  stage  or  of  music. 

Thus,  despite  all  the  accounts  we  have  received, 
and  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  per- 
fectly agree  with  each  other,  the  subject  is  still 
shrouded  in  doubt,  and  consequently  I  am  the  more 
justified  in  wishing  that  it  may  be  yet  more  thorough- 
ly investigated. 

That  W.  A.  Mozart  used  other  composers'  melo- 
dies, is  a  fact  of  which  I  am  able  to  adduce  a  proof, 
hitherto,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  known  in  Ger- 
many. The  last  time  I  saw  Beaumarchais'  Marwcie 
de  Fiffaro,  at  the  Thdiitre  Fran^ais,  Paris,  in  1846,  it 
struck  me  that  in  the  third  act  the  supernumeraries 
were  made  to  march  to  Mozart's  music  in  the  opera 
of  the  same  name.  The  next  day,  I  mentioned  the 
subject  to  M.  Regnier,  who  has  studied  deeply  and 
conscientiously  the  history  of  the  Theatie  Franpais. 
He  assured  me  that  the  march  had  been  played  at  the 
vei'i/  first  re])resentation  of  Beaumarchais'  comedy, 
that  is  to  say,  in  177.5,  and  came  origiaally  from 
Spain,  whence  Beaumarchais  brought  it  with  him 
in  France.  He  said,  moreover,  that  the  original 
score  of  the  Spanish  march  is  still  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  The'atre  Francjais.  We  know  that 
Mozart  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  the  comedy  was  first 
performed  there.  Perhaps  he  remembered  Moliere's 
apophthegm  ■ 

'^Je  prends  mon  bienoujele  trouve." 

This  fact,  also,  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  further  inves- 
tigation. L.  Schneider. 

Potsdam,  Jamiaiy  2. 


Keminiscences  of  Mendelssohn. — An  "old 
play-goer,"  who  contributes  sketches  from  his  port- 
folio to  the  Boston  Sundat/  Herald,  and  i.s  careful  to 
confess  "  he  does  not  know  a  note  of  music,"  relates 
among  other  things  : 

When  Mendelssohn  last  visited  London,  I  was 
invited  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley,  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Athenatim,  to  accompany  him  to  Exeter  Hall, 
where  the  illustrious  composer  was  to  give  a  private 
organ  extemporization  before  a  select  audience. 
Select,  however,  as  it  was,  the  great  hall  was  full, 
almost  every  per,son  present  being  a  connoisseur  in 
music. 

Accompanied  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  Corfe,  the 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  one  of  the 
Baron  Rothschilds,  Mendelssohn  stepped  lightly  on 
the  platform.  His  welcome  was  most  enthusiastic. 
I  think  I  never  beheld  a  face  in  which  physical  and 
intellectual  beauty  were  so  strikingly  blended.  The 
countenance  was  of  the  Jewish  type  unmistakably, 
but  it  was  the  very  ultra-refinement  of  the  Hebrew 
physiognomy.  The  large  hooked  nasal  organ — the 
sensual  under  lip — the  large  watery  eye  were  not  to 
be  discerned,  but  in  lien  thereof,  a  pure  aquiline  nose 
— a  d.  ifcately  chiselled  mouth,  and  full,  dark, 
gazelk/like  eyes.  Not  believing  in  the  specialities  of 
that  dd-called  science,  phrenology,  I  can  say  nothing 
as  to  the  developments  of  the  organs  of  Time  and 
Tune  ;  but  I  can  assert  that  a  nolder  forehead  than 
the  one  which  rose  above  the  finely  arched  eyebrows 
has  seldom  been  seen — short,  dark, curly  hair  covered 
the  finely-balanced  head — a  head  which  was  set 
Apollo-like  on  a  gtaceful  neck,  and  not  broad  shoul- 
ders. The  expression  of  the  face  was  very  fiiscina- 
ting — one  couldn't  help  being  charmed  with  it ;  when 
lit  up  with  a  smile  it  seemed  almost  angelic.  Men- 
delssohn's figure  was  slight,  and  he  looked  in  delicate 
health — indeed  at  the  very  time  the  sword  was  wear- 
ing out  the  scabbard — and  not  long  afterwards 

''  The  fiery  spirit  working  out  its  <vay, 
Fretted  the  puny  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-informed  ita  tenement  of  clay." 

Of  Mendelssohn's  organ  playing  (extemporaneous) 
it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  a  description. 
Indeed  a  celebrated  musical  authority  who  was 
present  described  it  to  be  indescriliahle.  During  its 
continuance,  I  felt,  I  fancied,  like  one  of  old,  who 
said,  "  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I 
could  not  tell" — and  when  the  last  note  died  away. 


the  long  drawn  suspiration  of  the  audience  indicated 
that  all  present  had  been  similarly  spell-hound. 

I  again  sawMendclsrohn  in  the  great  Musical  Hall, 
at  Birmingham,  where  he  conducted  his  own  glorious 
oratorio  of  "  Elijah."  Magnificent  as  was  the  music, 
the  great  composer  himself  was  the  chief  attraction, 
albeit  he  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  the  interest 
he  excited.  Never  was  the  modesty  of  genius  more 
happily  illustrated  tlian  in  his  mien  and  bearing. 
To  him  might  fitly  be  applied  the  lines  which  Mr. 
Planche  wrote  after  the  death  of  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber  : 

'^  Oh  I  nil  who  Icnew  him,  loved  him  ; 

For  with  his  mij^hty  mind 
Ili.s  heart  it  w.ns  so  f  ntle, 

His  spirit  was  .so  ]<lnd  . 
The  warbling  mountain  melodie.1, 

The  streams  that  round  them  roll, 
Were  types  of  the  simplicity, 

And  grandeur  of  his  soul." 

I  believe  Mendelssohn  is  the  hero  of  Miss  D'Israeli's 
novel  of  Charles  Auchester. 


Mr.  Benedict's  "Lily  of  Killamey." 

(From  the  London  Athenteum). 

"  The  Colleen  Bawn  "  has  outdone  the  popularity 
of  "  The  Green  Bushes," — having  come  to  the  hon- 
ors of  burlesque,  of  equestrian  spectacle,  and  now  of 
opera  ;— there  remains  but  bullet  to  crown  its  glory. 
Confessing  some  surprise  and  more  regret  at  the 
want  of  invention  implied  in  proceedings  like  these, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  justification  lies  in  suc- 
cess; such,  for  instance,  as  when,  from  a  ballet  long 
since  perished,  such  a  capital  opera  book  as  that  of 
"  La  Sonnamhula  "  can  be  extracted.  How  far  the 
present  will  prove  an  analogous  case  remains  to  be 
seen.  A  remai-k  or  two  may  be  made  in  the  mean 
time.  The  tale  seems  to  us  fitter  for  a  play  with  bal- 
lads or  songs,  than  for  a  work  which  is  to  be  entirely 
conducted  in  music.  The  great  situation  is  hardly  to 
be  treated,  save  in  the  most  mclo-draniatic  foi'm  by 
carpentry  and  gymnastic  work.  The  broken  bi-idge 
in  M.  Meyerbeer's  "  Pardon  "  (with  the  real  goat),  at 
the  moment  wdien  the  curtain  falls,  has  always  seemed 
to  ns  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  hazard,  though  that 
catastrophe  rests  only  for  a  moment.  The  "header," 
which  has  made  the  fortntie  of  the  Adelphi  drama,  is 
more  perilous  still.  Are  we  next  to  have  the  quarry 
scene  from  "  The  Peep  o' Day "  done  into  music? 
Decay,  exhaustion,  false  and  forced  effects  are  in- 
volved in  the  choice  of  subjects  like  these.  Then 
"  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  or  "  The  Lily  of  Killarney," 
offers  another  difficulty,  that  of  providing  local  color 
to  so  long  a  story  of  passion.  It  required  the  vigor 
and  transmuting  power  of  Signor  Rossini  to  mnin- 
tain  the  Swiss  tone  in  "  Guillaume  Tell,"  in  which 
the  moments  of  emotion  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  Irish  character  is  more  difficult  to  maintain 
than  the  Alpine  one,  because  the  music  is  more  law- 
less and  irregular,  lending  itself  less  easily  to  harmo- 
nic treatment;  except,  as  in  the  case  of  "  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  the  original  character  be  dis 
charged  from  it.  Even  M.  Meyerbeer  would  he  puz- 
zled how  to  manage  such  melodies  as  "Nora  Creina," 
or  "  Paddy  O'Rafferty,"  or  "  Yellow  Wat  and  the 
Fox."  The  brogue  (to  be  familiar  without  meaning 
disrespect)  is  awkward  to  manage  in  music.  The 
old  tunes  of  England,  Scotland,  or  the  Emerald  Isle, 
are  not  adaptable  to  modern  uses  ;  and  we  maintain 
this,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  very  inirenious 
Fair  scene  in  Mr.  Macfarren's  "Rohin  Hood,"  which 
though  treated  with  considerable  musical  construc- 
tion and  skill,  is  essentially  uncouth,  owing  to  its 
choice  of  themes.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is 
proved  in  that  very  opera — ay,  and  in  that  very  scene, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  writer  (instance  the 
march  of  the  Quintain)  glides  away  into  such  music 
as  a  Mercadante  or  a  Meyerbeer  might  write  for  Na- 
ples or  for  Nuremberg,  hut  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  Sherwood  pastimes  of  "  Blindman's 
Buff"  or  "  Kiss  in  the  Ring." 

The  book  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  when  exam- 
ined, justifies  to  the  fullest  what  has  been  said  as  re- 
gards the  difficulties  which  attend  such  a  subject  for 
music.  The  novelties  it  contains  are  not  happy. 
To  instance,  the  opening  chorus  is  a  carcnise  in  honor 
of  the  hero,  Hnrdress  Cregan  (Mr.  Haigh).  In  this 
is  presented  the  t?o-novelty  of  sociiil  life,  the  gentle- 
man "  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking  "  (Mr.  Ly- 
all),  who  proposes  toasts  to  the  buck.s  at  table, — while 
the  feminine  half  of  the  chorus,  requii-ed  for  musical 
effect,  sit  back  to  back  with  the  gentlemen,  in  broken 
semicii'cle  facing  the  audience,  w'ithont  so  much  as  a 
cup  of  tea  to  cheer  them,  and  with  but  one  solitary 
candle  among  so  many,  this  merely  placed  on  their 
empty  table  because  it  is  to  do  duty  as  a  signal  in  a 
later  scene.  This  strange  combmation  passed  unre- 
proved  by  a  much  enduring  English  audience. 


Wc  will  not  go  on  step  by  step, — pausing  further 
on  ihe  well-known  scene  in  the  water-cave,  which 
proves  awk^vard  and  straggling  when  laid  out  for 
music  at  Covciit  Garden  Theatre,  less  ctt'ectivo  than 
at  the  Adelphi,  and  to  be  deprecated  as  calling  upon 
a  singer,  Mi/liK-ri(i-Cnpp(dren  (Mr.  liarrisou),  for 
acrobatic  feats  beyond  the  usual  compass  of  a  tenor 
singer's  accomplishments.  The  thii-d  act  is  weak  ; 
and  that  the  interest  dwindles  has  been  felt,  we  think, 
by  the  composer.  Throughout,  his  coolness  and  in- 
genuity must  have  been  taxed  by  the  words  be  has 
had  to  set.  The  prosaic  homeliness  of  these  it  would 
be  hard  to  exceed.  In  some  of  the  great  scenes,  the 
verse  is  as  lyrical  as  the  prose  of  Mr.  Uueket  the  De- 
tcciive,  in  "  Bleak  House,"  when  he  desired  the  cul- 
prit, whom  he  was  about  to  take  up,  "  to  sit  down  on 
that  sofy." 

Let  us  pass  to  the  music.  In  this  there  is  much 
to  ailmiro ;  and  those  portions  of  it  which  are  less 
admirable  are  precisely  those  where  the  necessity  of 
the  composer  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  collaborators 
has  compelled  him  to  fill  up  any  amount  of  allotted 
space,  and  to  illustrate  the  unmusical  situation  by 
mere  furniture-work.  But  the  opera  is  evenly  and 
carefully  written,  and  displays  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity in  places  where  Fancy  could  no  more  be  expected 
to  thrive  than  were  she  called  on  to  adorn  and  make 
tuneful  the  pence-table.  In  only  one  part  of  his  task, 
where  the  composer  can  have  had  his  own  way,  has 
Mr.  Benedict  failed.  This  is  in  his  overture  {encured), 
which  is  not  equal  to  three  or  four  other  graceful  and 
effective  compositions  by  himself;  to  name  but  two  : 
his  overtures  to  the  "  Minnie-Singer"  and  "Undine." 

Let  ns  specify  some  of  the  musical  pieces,  begin- 
ning with  the  apocryphal  introductory  carouse,  which 
scene  is  got  rid  of  adroitly.  No.  2,  of  the  published 
music  (Chapcll  &  Co.),  the  duet  {encored)  betwixt 
Danni/  Man  (Mr.  Santley),  behind  the  scenes,  and 
Ilardress,  on  the  stage,  is  charming  ;  though  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  barcarrolk,  not  tlie  Irish  style. 
No.  4,  the  first  song  for  Mi/les  (encored),  has  more  of 
the  "emerald  "  color;  so  has  the  Romance,  No.  5, 
which  opens  the  part  of  &7i/  (Miss  L.  Pyne).  The 
phrase  in  the  major  key  into  which  the  tune  passes, 
bv  way  of  close  to  the  verse,  is  thoroughly  li.appy. 
The  treatment  of  "Cruiskeen  Lawn,"  No.  6,  is  inef- 
fective ;  a  comment  on  the  resistance  of  genuine 
Irish  melodies  from  the  yoke  of  the  skilled  tnusieian. 
In  No.  7,  the  first  Finale,  there  is  no  longer  thought 
of  shamrock,  rose  or  thistle,  but  there  is  much  to 
praise.  The  opening  is  well  knit  together  ;  the  alle- 
qra  con  brio  of  the  duet  betwixt  Hardress  and  Eily 
has  life  and  melody,  and  is  clearly  scored  ;  and  the 
closing  Andante  con  moto  (though  without  a  chorus) 
is  a  pompons  and  effective  concerted  piece  a  la  Verdi, 
better  sustained,  however,  as  those  who  examine  the 
published  music  (pp.  107  to  110)  will  find,  than  most 
of  Signor  Verdi's  oflbrts  to  "pile  up  the  agony." 

Not  much  is  to  be  said  for  the  Hunting  Chorus 
opening  the  second  act,  with  its  Tally  ho '.  for  Anne 
elude  (Miss  Jessie  M'Lean).  The  musician  has 
here  got  over  his  ground,  that  is  all.  The  opening 
of  the  following  duet  betwixt  her  and  Hardress  is 
better.  Next  comes  another  hard  bargain  in  the 
duet  betwixt  Danny  Man  and  Mrs.  Creyan  (Miss  Su- 
san Pyne);  and  succeeding  this,  No.  12,  the  scene 
and  air  for  the  former  personage  (\yho  is  here,  by  the 
way,  transformed  into  a  sort  of  Irish  "  Crooked-biick 
Dick").  Here  there  is  a  ballad,  "My  Colleen 
Bawn,"  wdiich  has  been  an  object  of  lender  care  both 
10  composer  and  singer;  yet  the  effect  is  faded. 
Who  could  he  inspired  by  words  like  these  1 — 
Although  her  check  is  blanch'd  with  care, 

Her  smile  diffuses  joy  — 
Heav'n  formed  in  her  a  jewel  rare, 
Shall  I  that  gem  destroy  ? 

"  Sir,  were  you  'prentice  to  a  lapidary  ?"  says  Lady 
Blanche  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  "  Old  Maids. '[  The 
end  of  this  scene  is  the  reyulation  raving,  given  to 
wicked  baritones  in  operas,  from  Weber's  "Euryan- 
the  "  downwards.  As  compensation,  in  No.  13, 
"  I'm  alone  "  (encored),  a  song  for  the  heroine,  we 
have  simply  one  of  the  most  delicious  songs  given  to 
the  stiige  in  our  time  ;  the  delicacy  and  melody  of 
which,  including  a  touch  of  wildness,  cannot  be  over- 
praised. This  is  a  song  to  live,  however  the  fashions 
of  the  hour  may  sweep  one  favorite  ballad  after 
another  to  that  limbo  from  which  there  is  no  return. 
For  the  rest  of  the  act  we  care  little,  save  for  the 
opening  bars  allotted  to  Danny  Man  in  the  scene  in 
the  water-cave. 

The  third  act,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  weakest. — 
No.  17,  "Lnllaby,"  for  Myles,  is  entirely  out  of  char- 
acter, though  in  itself  elegant.  No.  18,  the  Trio,  is 
well  combined.  In  No.  19,  the  Weddinrj  C/iorus  with 
soli,  Mr.  Benedict  has  obviously  tried  at  the  Irish 
humor  of  a  quick  tune  in  9-8  rhythm,  much  in  re- 
quest among  our  neighbors,  but  the  result  is  little 
beyond  a  tame  attempt  to  hustle  about.  No.  20, 
"Eily  Mavourneen"   (Mr.  Haigh 's  ballad,  encored)  is 
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clearly  one  of  those  lunes  to  be  laid  "on  the  counter" 
which  run  counter  to  every  principle  of  true  Art. 
Among  the  "Mavourneen"  family  "Cathleen,"  the 
original  "Mavourneen"  is  the  one  to  be  liked  best, 
because  she  is  the  oldest. 

After  this,  we  come  to  more  filling-up  music,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  inevitable  "trot  for  the  avenue," — a 
ro)ido  in  the  svaltz  style  for  the  heroine,  which  closes 
the  opera.  In  regard  to  the  folly  of  thisrece;;)(-work, 
too  much  could  not  be  said,  and  especially  in  a  case 
such  as  that  of  this  new  opera,  which  is  the  music  of 
a  thoroughly  trained  composer — a  man,  too,  of  poet- 
ical imagination.  Mr.  Benedict  could,  we  are  per- 
suaded, write  a  far  better  opera  than  this  ; — albeit 
this  is  his  best  opera,  and  (for  musicians)  far  the  best 
of  the  three  new  works  industriously  produced,  in 
fulfilment  of  promise,  by  the  English  lessees  of  the 
Koyal  Italian  Opera  House. 


mm\    Intelligtna. 


Worcester,  Mass. — "Stella"  tells  us  in  the  Pal- 
ladium, March  24  : 

"The  concert  in  aid  of  the  "contrabands,"  gener- 
ously given  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  and  his  associates, 
took  place  on  Friday  evening  at  Washburn  Hall. 
The  unpropitious  weather  made  the  attendance  less 
than  it  would  have  been  ;  still  there  was  a  large  and 
attentive  audience,  and  the  performances  were  heard 
with  interest  and  satisfaction.  The  Beethoven  Trio 
Club  played  Haydn's  Trio,  No.lO,  E  minor  ;  a  fresh, 
suggestive  composition  with  many  of  those  exquisite 
modulations  peculiar  to  Haydn,  It  was  well  played 
by  Messrs.  Allen,  Burt  and  Stearns,  whoso  instru- 
ments, under  skillful  lingers, -blended  most  harmoni- 
ously. The  variations  from  the  Kreuizer  Sonata, 
brilliant  enough  for  the  lightest  fancy,  yet  carrying 
an  undertone  "of  meaning  that  showed  their  origin, 
were  finely  played  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Uatlin. — 
Worcester  has  a  valuable  accession  to  her  musical 
talent  in  Mr.  Catlin,  whose  violin  playing  is  charac- 
terized by  rare  skill  and  no  small  amount  of  poetii 
feeling.  Mr.  Allen  also  played  the  Chopin  Fantasia, 
op.  49,  surmounting  its  difficulties  with  artistic  ea.se, 
and  showing  clearly,  as  Franz  says,  Chopin's  bold- 
ness, which  always  justifies  itself;  a  richness  even 
to  exuberance,  which  does  not  exclude  clearness  ,  an 
embellishment  which  begets  no  blur ;  a  luxury  of 
ornament  which  does  not  smother  the  beauty  of  the 
main  lines.  Miss  Whiting  sang  the  Eii-Kim/  with 
much  dramatic  intensity  of  expression  ;  also  sang, 
with  Miss  Eaton,  in  a  iiendels.sohn  two-part  song, 
and  with  Mr.  Stocking,  in  "Happy  We"  from  "Acis 
and  Galatea."  The  musical  performances  ended 
with  a  fine  trio  by  Hummel — one  in  K — played  by 
Messrs.  Allen,  Catlin  and  Stearns.  The  Alleipo  was 
replete  with  sparkling  beauty ;  the  .A«f/o7;/e  ein-iched 
by  a  charming  duet  between  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello, and  the  whole  well  chosen  and  well  played. — 
The  concert  was  amusingly  varied  by  Mr.  William 
Arnold  Green's  reading  of  Lowell's  "Yankee  Idyll." 
Altogether  it  was  a  most  agreeable  entertainment, 
creditable  alike  to  the  talent  and  the  generosity  of 
those  who  gave  it. 

Philadelphia. — Mr.  F.  T.  S.  Darley's  Cantata 
of  Rutli  was  given  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  last 
night,  in  connection  with  a  miscellaneous  programme, 
the  entire  entertainment  constituting  the  second  mu- 
sical soiree  of  the  Harmonia  Society  for  the  present 
season.  Ruth  was  performed,  several  years  ago,  at 
Concert  Hall,  its  accompaniments  and  general  efl^'ect 
enhanced  by  the  powerful  and  varied  resources  of  the 
noble  organ,  which  has  since  been  removed,  and  is 
now  said  to  be  ingloriously  stowed  away  in  a  dusty 
warehouse — a  chaotic  and  inharmonious  mass  of  reed 
and  metal.  Nevertheless,  if  the  performance  of  last 
night  lacked  its  important  co-operation,  there  were 
the  compensating  advantages  of  a  better  drilled, 
though  smaller  cliorus,  and  in  some  respects,  of  more 
efficient  soloists.  At  the  time  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Darley's  work,  the  Bulletin  reviewed  it 
at  some  length,  commenting  upon  its  singular  mix- 
ture of  merit  and  demerit.  In  that  article,  there 
were  cited  individual  passages,  such  as  evinced  much 
talent  and  careful  study,  and  which  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  genius,  but  for  too  palpable  itnitation  of 
Italian  maestros,  whose  styles,  of  all  others,  should 
have  been  eschewed  in  the  treatment  of  a  sacred  sub- 
ject. We  see  no  good  reason  for  altering  the  then 
expressed  opinions  now.  Wedded  to  a  secular  op- 
eretta, the  music  of  Ruth  could  not  fail  of  general 
applause.  Mr.  Darley's  knowledge  of  harmony  is 
very  commendable,  his  veins  of  melody  are  tasteful 
and  pleasing,  and  barring  a  want  of  elaboration  in 
his  accompaniments,  the  general  effects  of  his  music 
are  sufficiently   satisfactory  to  warrant  the  warmest 


encouragement  of  his  friends  and  the  public  for  con- 
tinued perseverance.  In  the  closing  Fughetta,  he 
evinced  a  juster  appreciation  of  subject;  and  we 
niight  well  inquire  why  many  other  passages  were 
not  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  aptitude  to  their 
sacred  import. — Eve.  Bulletin. 

Jtotg^t's  |o«rnitl  of  Siisix. 
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The  Title-Page  and  Index  for  the  past  year 
(Volumes  XIX  and  XX)  take  the  place  to-day 
of  the  usual  four  music  pages. 


End  of  the  Volume. — With  the  present 
number  our  Journal  of  Music  completes  its 
twentieth  Volume,  and  the  tenth  year  of  its  exis- 
tence. Many  of  our  readers  have  >  stood  by  us 
through  all  this  period.  How  many  of  us  will 
keep  together  through  another  decade  ! — All  we 
know  is  that  we  embark  upon  it  with  a  cheerful 
faith,  and  that  the  eleventh  year  (a  good  time  to 
subscribe)  commences  with  next  Saturday. 


Concerts. 

Philharmonic. — Mr.  Zerrahn's  new  series 
of  six  Philharmonic  Concerts  opened  under  very 
flattering  auspices  last  Saturday  evening.  The 
Music  Hall  could  have  held  some  hundreds  more 
perhaps,  but,  for  a  second  series,  the  audience 
was  much  larger  than  one  would  have  expected. 
How  much  of  this  attraction  was  due  to  the 
"Philharmonic,"  i.  e.  the  Symphonic,  character 
per  .ie  of  the  concert,  and  how  much  to  the  sing- 
er, Mme.  D'Angri,  we  -will  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  audience, 
in  insisting  on  an  encore  after  every  one  of  her 
three  pieces,  seemed  disposed  to  turn  it  mainly 
into  a  vocal  concert,  and  make  her  the  central 
figure,  instead  of  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn.  It 
is  a  way  which  audiences  have  sometimes  ;  they 
become  as  children  and  like  to  pick  the  plums 
out  from  the  pudding.  However —  we  believe 
this  overstates  it,  and  that  the  Symphony  also 
was  heartily  enjoyed  ;  perhaps  if  it  had  been  a 
person,  and  that  person  a  beautiful  woman,  it 
also  would  have  been  encored  ;  for  the  enthusi- 
asms of  an  audience  are  generally  personal,  and 
the  singer  has  the  advantage  over  the  composers 
for  the  time  being,  but  not  in  the  long  run.  And 
just  so  with  the  symphonies,  &c.  of  an  orchestral 
concert,  which  are  substantially  the  concert,  as 
cempared  with  the  lighter  solo  attractions,  im- 
portations of  celebrated  singers,  &c.,  which  are 
the  trimmings;  the  latter  occupy  the  most  atten- 
tion for  the  moment,  as  a  gay  dress  will  strike 
the  eye  before  a  plain  one,  while  the  former  sink 
with  a  more  deep  and  lasting  influence  into  our 
musical  and  spiritual  being.  The  grand  and  real 
influences  and  satisfactions  are  the  slow  and  quiet 
ones,  and  none  the  less  because  human  nature 
must  have  also  playthings. 

Mr.  Zerrahn's  programme  had  much  of  the 
sterling  quality  in  it,  and  was  of  varied  interest. 

1.  Symphony,  No.  4.  (B  flat) Beetnovea 

1.  Aditfiio  and  Allegro  molto.        2.  Adagio. 

3.  Scherzo.  4.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

2.  Ah,  mon  Fits  !  Aria  from  the  ''Prophet".  . .  .Meyerbeer 

Madame  D'Angri. 

3.  Overture.  "Calm  Sea  and  happy  Voyage". Mendelssohn 

4.  Non  Piu  Me-sU,  Rondo  from  "Cenerentola''. .  .Roffsinl 

Madame  D'Angri. 

5.  Turkish  March,  from  the  '"Ruins  of  Athens'^ 

Beethoven 

6.  Elena  Valse,  (written  expressly  for  Madame  D'Angri) 

Madame  D'Angri. 

7.  .Tubilee  Overture,     Introducing  the  National  Air 
"America" Weber 

The    Symphony,  which   has  more  of  the  ten- 


der passion  in  it,  more  of  the  blissful  reverie  of 
love,  as  well  as  of  fiery,  restless  longing,  than  the 
others, — and  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same 
inspiration  with  the  "Moonlight  Sonata,"  the  So- 
nata: Les  Adieux,  &c.,  and  the  Adelaide  song. — 
was  uncommonly  well  played.  Indeed  in  point  of 
delicacy,  clearness  and  expression  we  have  had 
no  better  Symphony  performance  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  the  beautiful  Adagio  was  taken  just  a 
bit  too  slow  ;  and  the  drum,  when  it  takes  that 
heart-beat  phrase  of  accom])animent  all  alone  at 
the  end,  was  tuned  a  little  too  high.  These  slight 
deductions  are  all  that  we  could  make  from  a 
very  satisfactory  rendering.  It  was  evidently 
enjoyed.— -The  English  title  "  Calm  sea  and  hap- 
py voyage"  does  not  fairly  describe  Mendels- 
sohn's very  graphic  and  impressive  overture.  It 
is  not  a  happy  voyage  over  a  calm  (smooth)  sea ; 
but  it  expresses  first  the  languid,  listless,  restless 
feeling  of  being  becalmed  at  sea ;  and  then 
the  first  intimations  of  the  breeze,  the  uncertain 
flapping  of  the  sails,  the  onward  exulting  course 
of  the  brave  ship,  and  the  coming  into  port.  If 
not  as  perfect  a  work  as  his  "  Hebrides"  it  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  a  fresh,  true  tone-picture, 
painting  by  feelings  rather  than  by  images,  and 
deserves  to  be  heard  more  often  in  our  concerts. 
The  "Turkish  March"  is  always  relished  as  a 
bright  bit  of  variety.  We  did  not  hear  the  Ju- 
bilee Overture,  which  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  But  what, 
pray,  is  the  National  Air  '•  America  V"  When 
did  we  adopt  the  English  national  Anthem  ? 
Why  go  to  a  Yankee  psalm-book  to  find  a  new 
title  for  "God  save  the  Queen  !" 

Mme  D'Angri  has  the  same  lusciously  rich, 
large  contralto  tones — coarse  and  heavy  when 
she  descends  into  the  lowest  depths,  while  the 
voice  grows  hard  and  common  when  it  trenches 
on  the  high  soprano  register — which  charmed  so 
much  when  she  last  sang  year,  four  years  since, 
in  Thalberg's  concerts.  Her  middle  voice  is  still 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  evenly  developed  in 
the  world  ;  and  her  fluent,  rapid,  even  execution 
in  Non  piii  mesta,  and  the  waltz  written  as  a 
show  piece  for  her,  has  hardly  been  excelled.  In 
Ah,  monjils .',  while  she  makes  it  very  dramatic 
and  intense,  one  is  disturbed  by  certain  gasping, 
choking  sounds  of  passion,  which  really  are 
not  musical,  and  make  the  passion  seem  not  very 
deep  or  real.  Mme.  D'Angri  was  encored  in 
every  piece,  and  sang,  besides  what  was  set  down 
to  her,  the  Brindisi  from  Lvcrezia  Borgia,  and 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Orpheus  Musical  Society.  The  active 
members  of  our  excellent  Liederkranz — who  are 
much  more  sparing  of  their  appearance  before 
the  world  of  late,  than  one  could  wish^treated 
their  passive  members  and  friends  to  a  delightful 
Soiree  on  Monday  evening,  in  Allston  Hall. 
Such  invitations  do  not  go  a  begging.  The  pro- 
gramme was  very  choice  and  appetizing,  contain- 
ing several  pieces  of  the  highest  interest;  as 
follows : 

PiRS  I. 

1.  Doppel-Choraus  "  Antigone." Mendel^sohn 

2.  Arie  No.  3,(froin  Bass  .\rias,  arranged  by  R  Fran?.). Bach 

3.  Chor  :  "  Voyage." MenJel^sohn 

4.  Solo :  Piano 

5-  Dichterliebe  ;  ( A  Cyclua  of  Songs) Schumann 

6.  Schottischer  Barden  chor Silcher 

7.  Doppel-chor  from ''CEdipus  in  Colonos,".  .MendeKssohn 

Part  II. 
1.  '  Gesang  der  Geister   iiber  dem  Wasser,*'  (Eight-part- 

Chorns,  AVords  by  Goethe t-chubert 

2    Song:  "  Die  beiden|Grenadiere." Schumann 

3.  Adagio   and  Scherzo   from  the  Sonata   in  C  minor,  for 

Piano  and  A'iolin Beethoven 

4.  Song;  "  Blumlein  auf  der  Haide.'' Krebs 

5.  Chor:    '  Ich  liebewas  fcin  ist  " . . . Marschner 

6.  Arie  from  "  Die  Entfiihrung." .' Mozart 

7.  Grosses-deutschnationpatriotischesqiTodlibet . . .  .Kunze 
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The  greatest  curiosity  was  naturally  directed 
towards  the  eight-part  chorus  by  Schubert,  both 
because  it  is  reputed  amoug  the  best  works  of 
that  great  song-writing  genius  (genius  in  all  de- 
partments of  music),  and  because  of  the  rich 
poetic  subject  which  in  this  case  he  had  chosen 
to  illustrate,  and  the  broad  si^ale  on  which  he  has 
executed  it ;  also  because  it  never  had  been 
heard  before  in  this  country.  Goethe's  "Song  of 
Spirits  over  the  Water,"  one  of  those  unrhymed 
poems  of  his,  in  style  not  unlike  the  choruses  in 
the  old  Greek  tragedies,  (we  give  a  translation 
of  it  on  the  first  page  of  this  number)  certainly 
offers  such  poetical  material  as  only  musical 
genius  of  a  kindred  depth  and  grandeur  could 
undertake  to  reproduce  in  tones.  The  full  eight- 
part  harmony  of  male  voices,  enriclied  by  an 
accompaniment  of  violins,  violas  and  double 
basses,  which  Schubert  has  adopted,  seems  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  grand  suggestions  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  correspondence  of  the  soul  of  man  with 
water,  and  of  the  destiny  of  man  with  wind. 
How  cool,  rich,  deep  and  grand  it  opens  with 
its  low  harmonies,  and  the  double-bass  so  telling  I 
Majesty  and  dignity  are  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  composition,  however,  rather  than 
great  variety  and  contrast.  There  seemed 
hardly  so  much  contrast  in  the  music,  as  the 
poem  would  suggest ;  all  its  grandeur  hardly 
saves  it  from  a  certain  monotony,  which  is  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  Schubert.  And  here 
perhaps  we  feel  the  limitation  under  which  be 
labors  in  the  exclusion  of  female  voices.  These 
fluid,  restless,  wandering  elements  which  the  poet 
describes,  the  soul  and  its  liquid  type,  would 
seem  to  require  the  whole  range  of  octaves  and 
all  the  contrasted  color  of  mixed  voices  for  their 
illustration.  But  while  it  raises  this  question, 
who  could  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  raagnificflnt 
composition,  and  hoping  for  another  opportunity 
to  know  it  better  ?  Probably  a  larger  mass  of 
voices,  a  grand  chorus  on  the  oratorio  scale, 
would  make  it  still  more  effective  ;  but  it  was 
finely  rendered  by  the  thirty  or  more  voices  of 
the  Orpheus,  whom  we  have  never  heard  blend 
better,  or  sing  with  more  expression,  light  and 
shade,  &e.,  than  they  did  that  evening.  Mr. 
Kreissmann,  by  patient  drilling,  has  shaped  his 
material  to  excellent  results. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  choral  perform- 
ances were  the  noble  double  choruses  from  Anti- 
gone and  CEdipas,  which  were  admirably  sung. 
Mendelssohn's  whole  music  to  these  Greek  trage- 
dies is  among  the  most  sterling  stuff'  which  he 
accomplished.  The  chorus  by  Marschner  is  amus- 
ing ;  but  the  "  Grand  German-National-Patriotic- 
Quodlibet  was  exceedingly  funny,  and  most 
cleverly  contrived  and  executed.  It  is  a  medley 
of  well-known  themes  from  the  Italian  operas, 
beginning  with  the  incantation  in  Robert  le  Dla- 
ble,  and  continuing  with  some  of  the  most  senti- 
mental solos,  sung  with  ludicrously  serious 
expression  by  single  voices,  while  the  others  imi- 
tate the  see-saw  violin  figures  to  the  suggestive 
syllables :  ioodle-teedle,  &c.,  changing  to  teedle- 
ioodle  with  a  change  of  key. 

The  Bass  Aria  by  Bach  :  "  Depart,  ye  vain 
cares,"  a  difficult  task  indeed,  was  very  credita- 
bly achieved  by  Mr.  Langerfeldt,  Mr.  Leon- 
hard  playing  the  very  rich  and  subtle  piano 
accompaniment  with  his  usual  skill  and  taste. 
Such  noble  songs  are  worthy  of  the  ambition  and 
the  life-long  study  of  the  greatest  singers ;    and 


those  who  give  us  a  chance  to  hi'ar  them  do  us  a 
real  service.  The  "  Dichterlielie  "  (Poet's  love) 
by  Schumann,  a  cycle  of  several  songs  in  one, 
after  the  manner  of  Picethoven's  T/icderlreis,  is 
full  of  poetry  and  feeling,  which  was  delicately 
and  truly  brought  out  by  i\Ir.  Kueissmann's 
voice.  Schumann's  "Two  (ircnadiers,"  too,  in  a 
very  dilferent  vein,  a  bass  song,  was  ha|jpily 
renilered  by  an  amateur;  and  Mr.Sciii'.Aun.icsTD- 
TEit  baritone,so  charmed  the  audience  in  ihe  little 
song  by  Krobs,  which  he  sang  with  .so  much  unc- 
tion and  sweetness,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
repeat  it. 

For  instrumental  pieces,  the  movements  from 
the  Beethoven  Sonata  were  beautifully  plavcd 
by  Messrs.  T>EONHAitD  AND  SuCK ;  and  Mr. 
Otto  Duesel  contrilmteil  a  very  exquisite 
Fantasia  by  Liszt  on  Weber's  Schlummir-lied, 
delighting  everybody,  so  that  he  had  to  return 
and  delight  them  agrtin  with  the  "  S[iring  Song  " 
by  Mendelssohn.  Altogether  the  Soiree  was  one 
of  the  purest  musical  enjoyments  of  the  season. 
Long  live  the  Orpheus  ! 

Orchkstral  Union.  —  AVeilne^day  afternoon, 
March  26.  A  crowd,  as  a  m.itter  of  course  :  when 
we  see  anj'  room  to  spare  in  the  Music  Hall,  we  will 
give  notice.     Programme  as  follows  : — 

1    OTerture— "  Faust," Spohr 

2.  Concert  Waltz—"  Controversen," StrauPS 

3.  Symphony  No.  1   BeethOTcn 

4.  Two  Pitrt'Song  Mendelssohn 

6.  Roraanza — From  "  Les  Huj^uenots,"  for  Oboe 

and  viola,  Messrs.  De  Itibas  and  F-  Zohler   Meyerbeer 
6.  Finale — From  "  I.oliengrin." Wagner 

Spohr  in  his  Faust  opera,  a  work  full  of  his 
freshest  and  best  music,  did  not  essay  the  height  of 
Goethe's  great  argument,  but  took  a  low  and  melo- 
dramatic form  of  the  Faust  story  for  his  libretto.  Of 
course  the  Overture  does  not  .attempt  so  much  as 
Wagner's,  and  was  more  sue  of  its  mark.  It  is  a 
musician-like,  appropriate,  ttfective  work,  which  will 
alwavs  give  plensure,  although  il  is  hy  no  means  a 
great  work.  It  w:is  very  fairly  renderoil,  as  was 
Beethoven's  earliest  Symphony,  so  Il.nydn-like,  and 
yet  with  so  much  more  than  Haydn  in  it.  The  other 
selections  were  not  badly  chosen. 

Otto  Dresel. — At  the  request  of  an  audience 
already  formed  in  private,  this  gentleman  has  cora- 
meneed  a  series  of  Piano  Forte  Soirtfes  in  thi  charm- 
ing little  exhibition  room  of  the  Studio  Building. 
But  said  audience  so  outgrew  the  limits,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two,  and  have  each 
concert  repeated.  With  such  select  party  of  listen- 
ers, eighty  or  so  each  evening,  surrounding  tlie  Piano, 
and  the  inspirations  of  our  painters  on  the  walls  sur- 
rounding them,  and  with  such  music,  and  so  played, 
as  we  need  not  say  it  was,  these  are  "  Noctes  "  wliich 
it  really  seems  too  cruel  in  us  to  mention  to  the 
world  outside.  Our  artist  is  alwavs  happv  in  the 
making-upof  his  programmes  (which  in  t1  ese  Soirees 
lie  plays  all  himself),  and  here  is  the  first  one,  given 
twice  last  week  : — 

1.  Faotiisie,  (C  minor,)   J.  S.  Bach 

2.  Sonata,  op.  110,   iieetboven 

Allegro  moderato — Scherzo — Adagio — Fugue. 

3.  Impromptu, Ferd.  Hiller 

4.  Etude Taubert 

5.  Impromptu,    Chopin 

6.  Gavotte  from  Orchestra  Suite  in  D J-  S.  bach 

7.  Largbetto  from  2d  Symphony, Beethoven 

8.  Polonaise.  (F  .<.h.arp  minor,) Chopin 

9.  Weber's  SchUmimerlied  mit  Arabesken,  Li.'^zt 

10.  Valse,    op.  34, Chopin 

Boston  Mozart  Club.— This  earnest  little  band 
of  amateurs  gave  its  tl.irl  Social  Orchestral  Enter- 
tainment on  Monday  evening, — which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  attend,  could  we  have  resisted  the 
"  Orpheus."     Here  is  the  programme  ; — 

P.\RT  I. 

Grand  Symphony  in  E6  major Mozart 

Adagio;  Allegro — Andante — Minuetto  and  Trio — 

Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

PART  II. 

1.  Concert  Overture  Kalliwoda 

2.  Atid.-.nte,  from  "  Surprise  Symphony Haydn 

3    "  Turkish  March,"  from  the  "  Kuins  of  Athens  " 

Beethoven 

4.  Transcription  of  a  German  Song  (for  select 

orchestra.) h Schubert 

5.  Overture.    Zauberflbte,  (Magic  flute) Mozart 

The  only  pnhlic  concerts  now  announced  are  two  : 
1.  The  second  of  the  new  Philharmonic  series 
to-night,  for  which  Mr.  Zerrahn  ofliirs  a  varied 
and  interesting  programme.  Instead  of  a  regular 
Symphony,  he  begins  with  "Les  Preludes  :"  a  Sym- 
phonic Poem   by  Liszt,  which  was  heard  here  with 


interest  a  few  years  ago.  For  overtures,  two  very 
nohle  ones  :  Beethoven's  to  the  "Leonora,"  No.  .3, 
and  Schumann's  to  Ryron's  "  Manfred."  The  or- 
chestra will  jilso  )diiy  an  arrangement  of  Chopin's 
Funeral  March.  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  too, 
should  he  a  great  attraction  ;  it  will  ho  played  hy 
Edward  Moi.i.KNiiAuiiR,  of  New  York.  'Nor  is 
vocal  music  wanting.  Miss  WASiinunN  being  set 
down  10  sing  iJi  limti  pidiiili,  and  0  mio  Fernando. 

2.  The  next  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  nIFers 
a  Symphony  hy  Mozart  (No.  2),  a  Strauss  waltz 
[Die  FliJIni).  iuid  the  |overiure  (Krenlzer's  7)  to  "A 
Niglit  in  Gruiiada." 

There  is  nlso  ^tnlk  of  Italian  Opera  next  week, 
with  U'Angri,  Brigiioli,  &i\,  in  the  "Barhcr,"  and 
iMisses  Kellogg,  Hinckley,  &c.,  in  some  of  their 
roles. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  .Totin  K.  P.unb, 
the  organist,  has  lieen  appointed  teacher  of  music  at 
Harvard  University,  in  the  place  of  the  hite  Mr. 
Homer,  and  has  alseady  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 

Our  Cincinnati  eoiTCspondent,  helow,  takes  us  so 
courteously  to  task  in  the  matter  of  Wagner,  that  we 
are  hound  to  reply  to  him  so  soon  as  we  have  room 
and  leisure. 

Hiisunl  Correspnbentf. 

Cincinnati,  Marcit  24. — I  herewith  send  von 
the  programme  of  the  fifth  concert  of  this  season  of 
our  Ccecilia  Society  : 

1.  '-Chorus  "Kyrie/'  from  the  Masa  in  C  major. Bepthnven 

2.  Fant;L<!i.i  on  '-Mrses."  for  Piano Thiilberg 

3.  Extracts  from  ■•the  first  WjiJpurgis  Night." 

5rondcI.'!.«ohn 

1.  Aria  for  Tenor,  aDruid  and  Chorus  of  Druids  and 
People. 

"NowMav  again  breaks  winter's  chain." 

2.  Solo  for  Alto  and  Chorus  of  women. 

"Know  ye  net  a  det-d  so  daring? 
Dooms  us  all  to  die  de.=pairing  ?" 

3.  Solo  for  Baritone,  the  Priest  and  the  Chorus  of  Drnids! 

"The  woods  are  free  I 

Disbranch  the  tree 

"And  pile  the  stems  together." 

4.  Chorus  : 

"Disperse,  disperse,  ye  gallant  men  i 
Secure  th«  passes  round  the  gien." 

4.  Polonaise  in  E  fl^t  for  Piano ;    Chopin 

5.  Arin  for  Sopnino  from  "La  fiile  du  RegimenfDonizetti 

"Sahit  a  la  France." 

6.  Solo  for  B.iriton.  the  Priest,  and  Chorus  from  "U'al- 
purgii  Night Mendelssohn 

"The  fl;ime  aspires  I  The  smoke  retires  : 

Thus  clear  onr  f:iith  from  errors  : 

Oureustonis  quell'd.  our  rights  witthheld, 

Thy  lishK  shall  shine  forever." 

Scenes  from  the  Opera.  "'Tannbiuser" Rich.  Wagner 

1.    Tannhau.=er.      A  yonng   Sht-phard.      Pilgrims  [coai- 

inc  fron  the  Wnrtburg  on  their  wny  tn  Home]. 
2     Wolfram  von    E^cbenbnch,  four  other  Minne-Singers 

and   the    Landgraf  [on  the  chase,  where  they  meet 

T;innh'Uiser. 
3.  Ktizabpfh.  [in  the  Singer's  H:tl]  nt  the  Wartburg  ] 
4    Elizihetb.  Wolfram.  Piltrrims  [refiurningfrom  Rome.] 
Recitativo  :  Pilgrims'  Chorus  ;  Prayer  ;    Recitutivo  and 

Romanza. 

5.  Chorus  of  the   Knights   and   noble   Ladies,  [at   the 

opening  of  the  Singers'  contest  at  the  Wartburg. 

Mendelssohn's  "  first  Wnlpuriris  Night,"  which  is 
heincr  hrnnght  out  in  this  city  for  the  first  time,  is 
enjoyed  very  much  .-md^  no  donht,  will  be  so  more 
ond  more,  the  better  it  is  known  and  nnderstood. 

Particular  stress  was  laid  in  this  concert  upon  the 
selections  from  Rich.  Wasrner's  **  Tannhanscr,"  and 
such  as  these,  which  are  the  most  melodious  ones  in 
the  opera,  I  venture  to  say,  would  be  received  with 
enthusiasm  everywhere  where  there  is  no  prejudice 
affninst  Wagner's  mnsic,  even  at  Paris  and — Boston, 

You.  Mr.  Editor,  are  so  liberal  in  \our  views,  that 
T  incline  to  think,  you  will  permit  an  old  reader  of 
your  Journjil,  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  he  does 
not  think  your  criticisms  on  Waerner  always  fair, 
however  fair  he  thinks  yon  to  be  towanis  most  old 
and  modern  composers.  T  do  not  mean  to  advocate 
giving  praise  to  Wngner's  many  eccentric  iniiov.i- 
tions.  but  I  think,  that  there  would  be  more  merit  in 
pointing  out  to  your  readers  the  many  great  beauties 
in  TVuffner's  music, — (in  a  similar  way,  as  vou  tlo 
with  Rob.  Franz  and  Chopin,  who  with  all  their 
charms  certainly  are  not  free  from  eccentricities), — 
than  repeatedly  to  dwell  on  his  failings  and  to  draw 
unprofitable  comparisons  with  Beethoven,  Mozart 
and  others. 

Wagner  is  a  genius,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
the  world  at  large  does  not  see  and  understand  his 
genius  yet.  Now,  would  it  not  be  a  laudable  purpose 
for  an  editor,  to  enlighten  the  public  regarding  the 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  such  a  man  ? 

Will  you  please  to  excuse  this  frank  and,  may  be, 
assuming  criticism  of  your  criticisms  ?  "X. 
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London. 

The  Musical    World  says  of  the  coming  season  : 

It  is  now  the  first  of  March,  and  the  Mnsical  sea- 
son as  yet  shows  no  sign  of  movement  or  vitality, 
there  is  not  a  pen  stirring  nor  a  tongue  wagging  to 
indicate  tlie  delight  and  excitement  so  confidently 
predicted  for  the  year  18G2 — tiie  year  of  the  Second 
Great  International  Exhibition,  when  all  the  world, 
cum  muliis  aliis,  arc  expected  in  London. 

To  commence  with  the  Italian  Operas.  But  a  few 
weeks  since,  three  Italian  Operas  were  connted  upon. 
It  is  now  doubtful  if  Her  M.ajesly's  Theatre  will 
open  at  all,  and  Urury  Lane  is  advertised  "to  let." 
Of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  not  a  syllable  is  breathed, 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Fredericl<  Gye  is  as  if  it  never 
had  been.  We  are  not,  however,  therefore  to  infer 
that  the  shrewd  and  diligent  impresario  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Italian  Opera  is  restinir  on  bis  oars,  or  even 
on  one  scull.  No  doubt  we  shall  bear  shortly  bow 
zealous  and  indefatigable  he  has  been  in  bis  endeav- 
ors to  procure  a  succes.sor  to  Mad.  Grisi — no  easy 
matter,  as  onr  readers  will  readily  undcr-tand.  To 
one  whose  ears  are  ever  open  to  musical  rumors  all 
over  the  world,  the  names  of  Mile.  Trebelli  and  Mile. 
Lucca  cannot  he  strange.  Both  these  ladies  have 
recently  earned  high  honors,  one  in  the  Austrian, 
the  other  in  the  Prussian  Capital.  "Whether  either 
is  equal  to  represent  the  Pasta  and  Grisi  line  of  char- 
acter we  cannot  say,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
German  papers.  We  may  feel  assured,  however, 
that  Mr.  Gye  has  heard  both  ladies,  and  that  he  will 
be  enabled  to  decide  as  to  their  especial  capabilities. 
Mr.  Lumley,  too,  is  said  to  have  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  a  young  priyna  donna  of  the  highest 
talents,  Mad.  or  Mile.  Galetti,  as  her  admirers  assert, 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  grand  lyric  artist.  We  shall 
be  delighted  to  hear  all  three  ladies  at  one  or  other 
of  the  London  Italian  Operas,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  pronounce  which  is  most  likely  to  make  us  forget 
the  Norma  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

A  lustre  or  so  since,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  prospectuses  for  botli  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  had  been  some  days  before 
the  public.  The  second  week  in  March,  indeed,  was 
the  customary  period  for  commencing  operations. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  Italian  Opera  w'as  in  full 
swing  in  March,  having  opened  in  February,  and 
what  was  called  the  anti-Easter  season  was  often  the 
most  attractive  of  the  year.  About  the  vear  1830, 
18.31,  1832,  or  1833,— ''we  like  to  be  particular  in 
dates," — we  remember  seeing  perform  together,  in 
the  Donna  del  Lagi  of  Rossini,  in  the  last  week  of 
February,  Sontag,  Pisaroni,  Ruhini,  Donzelli,  and 
Zuelielli,  or  Lablache.  The  season  is  growing  later 
and  later  every  year,  just  like  the  fashionable  dinner 
hour,  until  one  may  suppose  that,  in  its  gradual  pro- 
cess of  retardation  at  the  beginning,  and  elongation 
at  the  end,  it  will  come  round  to  the  winter,  and  so 
we  may  again  expect  Italian  Opera  to  make  its  an- 
nual appearance  with  tlie  Epiphany,  as  in  the  da}'S 
of  Camporese,  Fodor  and  Colhran. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  alone  have 
spoken  out  and  with  most  particul.ir  organ.  They 
have  isssued  their  pronunciamento  for  the  forthcoming 
season,  which  is  copious,  explanatory,  and  full  of 
promise.  No  preliminary  statemcntj  indeed,  could 
be  clearer,  more  concise,  and  satisfactory  than  that 
contained  in  the  little  book  which  has  been  sent  free 
of  charge  all  over  London  —  a  novel  and  sure  mode 
of  advertising,  planned,  no  doubt,  in  the  fertile 
brain  ot  Mr.  R.  K.  Bowley,  fhe  active  and  intelli- 
gent manager.  In  this  little  book  is  set  forth  all  that 
may  be  expected  from  the  forthcoming  Handel  Fes- 
tival, and  assuredly  a  more  brilliant  programme 
could  hardly  be  conceived. 

RoTAL  Engllsh  Opera  — Mr.  Benedict's  opera. 
The  Lily  of  Killurneij,  has  been  now  performed 
seventeen  times  in  succession,  and  the  verdict  o"f  the 
first  night  has  been  more  than  confirmed.  So  decid 
ed,  indeed,  is  the  success  of  the  new  work,  that  it  has 
been  determined  to  run  it  to  the  end  of  the  season 
uninterruptedly.  Mr.  Wallace's  opera,  however,  is 
not  to  be  shelved.  We  hear  that  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  English  Opera  have  taken  Drury  Lane  for 
the  summer,  and  that  Mr.  Wallace's  new  work  will 
inaugurate  the  "appendix"-season.  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  had  two  nights'  repose  on  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday last,  when  Miss  'Thirlwall  sustained  the  part 
of  Eily  O'Connor  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
her  talents.  Miss  Pyne  has,  however,  resumed  her 
original  part. — Musical  World. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. —  Last  night  the 
Lobgesanq  (Mendelssohn),  and  the  Stahat  Mater 
(Rossini)  were  given  for  the  first  time  this  season — 
the  principal  singers.  Mile.  Titiens  (Tietjens),  Miss 
Fanny  Rowland,  Mad.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Wilbye 
Cooper,  and  Sig.  Belletti.     Every  place  was  taken. 


On  Friday  next,  the  same  programme  will  be  given 
to  accommodate  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission yesterday.  Mile.  Titiens  (Tietjens),  how- 
ever, being  engaged  for  a  month  at  Barcelona,  Mile. 
Parcpa  will  replace  her  in  the  soprano  music. — Ibid. 

Manchester,  England. — The  last  Gentlemen's 
Concert  (so-calledj  in  the  Concert  Hall,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  was  rendered  doubly  interest- 
ing by  the  first  appearance  of  the  celebrated  compo- 
ser and  pianist,  M.  Stephen  Heller,  before  a 
M.anchester  audience.  The  following  account  of  the 
performance  is  taken  from  the  Mancheslo-  Examiner  : 

"  At  the  concert  last  evening  the  pianist  and  com- 
poser, Stephen  Heller,  was  introduced  to  a  Manches- 
ter audience,  when,  besides  some  of  his  own  pleasant 
compositions,  he  joined  Mr.  Halle'  in  a  duet  for  two 
pianofortes,  selecting  Mozart's  '  Concerto  in  E  fiat,' 
and  adding  to  it  a  couple  of  his  own  cadenzas 
'  composed  expressly  for  this  occasion.'  We  believe 
this  sort  of  intrusion  is  consideied  'amiable'  and 
'  legitimate  '  by  those  who  profess  to  have  judgment 
in  these  matters.  We  know  there  is  precedent  for  it, 
— plenty  of  precedent,  Moscheles  among  the  rest, — 
but  that  does  not  set  asiile  the  principle  which 
demands  respect  for  the  creations  of  genius,  and  that 
would  cry  out  against  our  modern  laureate,  with  all 
his  acknowledged  poetic  feeling,  introducing  one  of 
his  '  cadenzas '  into  the  works  of  Shakspeare  or 
Milton.  We  desire  to  say  this  with  every  respect 
for  M.  Heller,  who  has  shown  to  the  musical  world, 
with  his  dreamy  imagination  and  fancy,  how  well  he 
understands  the  poetry  of  his  art.  'The  '  cadenzas  ' 
were  talented  pieces  of  workmanship  ;  but  they  were 
far  from  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  charming 
concerto,  interfering,  as  they  did,  with  the  natural 
flow  of  Mozart's  interesting  theme.  There  was  noth- 
in£r  particularly  remarkable  in  the  performance  of  the 
other  pieces  alluded  to,  which  were  'Laudler,'  Prelude 
in  J)  flat,  Nuits  blanches  (No.  17.)  and  Tarentelle  m  A 
flat,  the  last  winning  an  encore  ;  but  they  are  all 
original,  imaginative,  and  full  of  character ;  whilst 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  hear 
these  pieces  plaved  by  the  gifted  composer.  Mad. 
Guerrabella  and  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper  were  the  vocal- 
ists. The  latter  has  recently  returned  from  a  study 
in  Italy,  and  in  certain  qualities,  such  as  delicacy  of 
expression,  seems  to  have  gained  by  liis  visit  to  the 
.sunny  South.  He  sang  a  graceful  melody  from 
Leslie's  Ilohp-ood  with  skill,  as  well  as  in  good  taste. 
Mad  Guerrabella  added  to  her  Manchester  reputation 
by  the  singing  of  Beethoven's  '  Per  pieta  '  and  Cos- 
ta's '  Dair  asilo  della  pace  ; '  in  the  former  showing 
fine  declamatory  power,  with  much  intelligent 
expression,  and  in  the  second  a  richness  of  ornament 
brilliantly  executed.  She  also  pleased  many  who 
remember  the  beauty  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  early 
productions,  by  introducing  the  song  of  the  'Mocking 
bird,'  with  which  Miss  Stephens  used  to  delight  her 
audiences  some  forty  years  ago.  The  song  is  as 
fresh  as  ever,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  a  young 
vocalist  like  Mad.  Guerrabella  having  an  appreciation 
of  our  English  composer." 

The  mistake  about  the  cadenzas  was  not  likely  to 
escape  Mr.  Halle's  observation,  and  accordingly  the 
subjoined  letter  appeared  next  day  in  the  same 
journal : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner  and  Times. 

"Sir, — The  remarks  of  your  musical  critic  on 
yesterday's  concert  must  lead  your  risaders  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  cadenzas  into  Mozart's  con- 
certos is  option.al  with  the  performer.  I  feel  sure  you 
will  allow  me  to  remove  such  an  impression,  and  to 
inform  the  writer  of  the  paragraph,  as  well  as  your 
readers,  that,  in  all  concertos  by  Mozart,  in  five  out 
of  the  six  written  by  Beethoven,  and  in  almost  every 
other  instance  (Mendelssohn  excepted) — cadenzas, 
the  place  for  which  is  distinctly  marked  and  prepared 
for  in  a  peculiar  manner  known  to  all  musicians, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  destroying  the 
symmetry  of  the  work  or  involving  its  mutilation. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  the  object  of 
these  cadenzas  is  to  recapitulate  the  principal  ideas 
contained  in  the  movement  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
they  are  introduced,  to  condense  them,  present  them 
in  a  new  form,  and,  in  short,  to  gi%'e  a  rgsume'  of  the 
whole  work  ;  that  this  has,  perhaps,  in  no  instance 
on  record  been  done  in  a  more  masterly  manner  than 
by  Mr.  Heller  yesterday,  all  musicians  present  at  the 
concert  will  readily  acknowledge.  Far  from  being 
an  '  intrusion,'  or  a  violation  of  '  the  principle  which 
demands  respect  for  the  creations  of  genius,'  the 
composition  of  cadenzas  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  our  greatest  composers,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  tests  of 
the  musician's  faculties.  Thanking  you  for  the  space 
you  have  kindly  allowed  me,  I  remain,  vours  very 
obediently,  Charles  Halle. 

"  Gi-eenheys,  Feb.  13,  1862."  v 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I  pray  thee  give  me  back  my  love..     Ballad 

Putro  Centemei'i  25 

Written  with  that  fluency  of  style  and  richness  of 
melody  for  which  this  composer  is  distinguished. 

Humbug  is  the  fashion.     Song.         J,  R.  Sweeney  25 

A  humorous  song  of  medium  difficulty. 

Bear  them  home  tenderly.  T.  H.  Howe  25 

Based  on  Gov.  Andrew's  famous  telegram  to  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  after  the^  memorable  riot,  April 
19th,  18G1.  Poetry  and  music  are  very  good  and  thera 
can  be  no  doubt  but  this  song  will  have  a  large  sale. 

All  hail  to  the  day.  Patriotic  Song.     W.  Williams  25 

We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast.    W.  0,  Perkins  25 

Words  by  Whittier.  The  music  is  flowing  and  will 
prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  many  admirers  of  the 
muse  of  our  New  England  poet. 

Columbia  calls.  Patriotic  song  and  chorus. 

W.  0,  Perkins  25 
"Well  written  and  not  difficult. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Ericsson  Galop.  V.  Tinans  25 

A  dashing  Galop,  easy  of  execution.  The  title-page 
is  made  interesting  by  a  very  faithful  drawing  of  the 
little  iron-clad  monster  "Monitor,"  aa  she  appeared 
when  leaving  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Luisen  QnadriUe.  "  Strauss  25 

A  standard  Quadrille,  which  is  constantly  on  the 
Ball  programmes  of  German  Bands.  The  Piano 
arrangement  is  by  Helmsmiiller. 

Chant  du  Berger  ("Shepherd's  lay).         Jos.  Funke  25 

By  the  author  of  that  very  pleasing  and  popular 
Nocturne  *' Econtez-moi."  It  was  as  well  received 
abroad,  as  the  latter. 


Camomile  Galop. 

Fosret  me  not.     Rondino. 

Bell-flower  Waltz. 


Chas.  Grohe  25 
"  25 
"      25 


Easy  Pieces  for  young  beginners.  They  are  none  the 
less  instructive  for  being  very  pleasing  to  the  young 
ear. 

Pastorella  e  Cavagliere.  Caprice.  L.M.Gottschalk  60 
This  is  a  charming  rural  scene,  full  of  those  delicate 
traits  for  which  all  of  this  author's  compositions  are 
distinguished.  Among  the  new  compositions  which 
Gottschalk  has  brought  out  at  his  recent  Soirees  in 
New  York,  this  one  had  the  largest  share  of  applause. 
If  our  amateurs  need  any  encouragement  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  piece  they  may  find  it  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  only  moderately  difiBcult. 

Books. 

Thalberg's  L'art  Dir  Chant. 

Singing  applied   to  the  piano.) 
bound  in  cloth. 


(The  Art  of 
Handsomely 

3,00 


The  piano  cannot  render  that  which  is  most  perfect 
in  the  beautiful  art  of  singing,  namely,  the  faculty  of 
prolonging  sounds,  but  the  player  may  overcome  this 
imperfection  with  address  and  skill.  How  this  may 
be  done,  the  great  Player  has  shown  in  twelve  Trans- 
criptions of  melodies  from  the  masterworks  of  great 
composers.  The  melody  is  engraved  in  large  notes, 
so  as  to  stand  out  and  be  recognized  easily.  They  are 
all  figured,  and  are  as  invaluable  to  the  accomplished 
pianist  as  to  the  student,  who  would  get  at  the  root 
of  the  marvellous  effects  which  Thalberg  produces  in 
his  playing. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
about  one  cent  on  ejich  piece.  Persons  at  a  distance  will  find 
the  conveyance  a  savin§^  of  time  and  expense  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Books  nan  also  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that  it  is  double. 
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